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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 87% CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 26, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Bishop W. Earl Ledden, D.D., of the 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Maker of heaven and 
earth, whose dwelling is the light of 
blazing suns and boundless space—and 
in the heart of man—we bless Thy name 
that Thou art mindful of man; Thou 
visitest him; Thou givest him dominion 
over the works of Thy hands, 

On this day of national exultation 
over man’s expanding dominion, forbid 
that we forget the Divine Source of both 
universe and dominion. 

To Thee we give thanks, O God, for 
those gifts of mind and heart and char- 
acter that have enabled men and women 
of this Nation to win the victory in 
which we all this day rejoice: that ca- 
pacity for sustained effort, undiscour- 
aged by hope deferred, undaunted by 
success denied, until patience and devo- 
tion were at last rewarded with high 
achievement. 

Especially do we bless Thy name for 
the skill and shining courage, the dis- 
eipline and high devotion of the one 
whom we unite to honor. 

And we are grateful for that within the 
Nation’s soul which recognizes greatness, 
respects devotion, responds to courage. 

In this response make us ashamed of 
all littleness, all cowardice in the face of 
moral challenge, all selfishness when 
tempted to exploit divisions among us, 
all indifference to human needs about 
us. 
And may the celebrations of this day 
summon all Americans to manifest yet 
again the vision, the virtue, and the 
valor of those brave days that brought 
our Nation to birth. 

In the name of Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 22, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT; 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that on 
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February 16, 1962, the President had 
signed the following acts: 

S. 631. An act for the relief of Elwood 
Brunken; 

S. 651. An act for the relief of Howard B. 
Schmutz; and 

S. 1456. An act to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in connection with the morning hour be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was authorized 
= meet during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF 18 U.S.C. 4163, RELATING TO 

DISCHARGE OF PRISONERS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend 18 U.S.C. 4163, relating to discharge 
of prisoners (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Report OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

A letter from the Assistant General Man- 
ager, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., re pursuant to law, that 
the Commission took no actions under au- 


thority of Public Law 85-804, during the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1961; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
U.S. Congress concerning the Gogebic Iron 
Range and the Menominee and Marquette 
Iron Ranges 
“Whereas the majority of the deep-shaft 

iron mines on the Gogebic Iron Range and 

the Menominee and Marquette Iron Ranges 

have ceased operations, thereby creating a 

serious economic hardship on the peoples and 

the communities involved, and the future of 
the remaining mines is extremely doubtful, 
indicating possibility of more extensive un- 
employment and acute suffering; and 
“Whereas the potentials are not only local, 
they are of vital interest to the Nation; and 
“Whereas proof exists that there are tre- 
mendous reserves of iron ore in the Gogebic 

Iron Range and the Menominee and Mar- 

quette Iron Ranges and the ore can be benefi- 

ciated and pelletized, thereby creating a 

product which is in demand by the steel com- 

panies; and 

“Whereas these processes of beneficlation 
and pelletizing demand large quantities of 
natural gas, which is not now available in 
the immediate area: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby respect- 
fully urged to establish an investigatory com- 
mittee to probe the facts herein reviewed 
and related problems in the Gogebic Iron 

Range and the Menominee and Marquette 

Iron Ranges, to restore economic recovery 

and stability in the area, and to preserve for 

the Nation the use of these valuable iron ore 
deposits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 

States, the Governors of Michigan and Wis- 

consin, the President of the Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 

to each Michigan and Wisconsin Delegate to 

the Congress of the United States, and the 

Assembly and Senate of the State of Wis- 

consin. 

“Adopted by the senate, January 16, 1962. 
“BERYL I. KENYON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the house, February 1, 1962. 
“NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives,” 


Resolutions adopted by the US. section of 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, at Philadelphia, Pa., relating to 
South Vietnam, and so forth; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Lampasas, Tex., opposing the 
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establishment of a U.S. Department of Urban 
Affairs; ordered to lie on the table. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Government Operations: 


“HOUSE MEMORIAL 1 


“Memorial petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to transfer the present site 
and building of the Santa Fe Post Office, 
when it is declared surplus, to the State 
of New Mexico for the utilization of such 
site and building for a State museum 


“Whereas the General Services Administra- 
tion has announced plans to begin construc- 
tion of a new post office and Federal build- 
ing for the city of Santa Fe in the near 
future; and 

“Whereas the present post office site and 
building, located on Cathedral Place in Santa 
Fe, will be vacated upon completion of the 
new structure; and 

“Whereas the architectural style and floor 
plan of the present Santa Fe Post Office 
building and its proximity to the historic 
Santa Fe Plaza and Palace of the Governors 
makes it admirably suited for a State Anthro- 
pological Museum; and 

“Whereas the present facilities of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico are no longer capable 
of expansion to accommodate prehistoric 
Indian exhibits and other artifacts of an 
ethnological nature; and 

“Whereas more than 200,000 American and 
foreign tourists, scholars and students visit 
Santa Fe each year, for the purpose of view- 
ing and studying these antiquities of the 
West: now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully petitioned to pass the 
necessary legislation permitting the transfer 
‘of the present site and building of the Santa 
Fe Post Office, upon its being declared sur- 
plus by the General Services Administration, 
to the State of New Mexico for utilization as 
‘a State Anthropological Museum; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Sen- 
ate, the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Franklin Floete, Administrator of 
General Services, the Honorable Dennis 
Chavez and the Honorable Clinton P. An- 
derson, U.S. Senators from New Mexico, and 
the Honorable Thomas G. Morris and the 
‘Honorable Joseph M. Montoya, U.S. Congress- 
men from New Mexico. 

Jack M. CAMPBELL, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


(Mr. ANDERSON presented a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of 
the State of New Mexico, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations.) 


MILITARY STATUS OF GUAM— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
right of petition for redress of griev- 
ances is a right dear to the hearts of 
all Americans, and one deeply embedded 
in our history and traditions. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the unit of 
the Senate which has initial responsibil- 
ity for Federal legislation affecting 
Guam, I have received such a petition 
from the citizens of Guam, who are 
American citizens, in the form of a reso- 
lution adopted by the popularly elected 
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Legislature of Guam requesting review of 
status of that island with respect to 
military operations and facilities there. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this resolution, together with the 
official letter of transmittal from the 
speaker of the Guamanian Legislature, 
the Honorable Antonio B. Won Pat, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SIXTH GUAM LEGISLATURE, 
‘TERRITORY OF GUAM, 
Agana, Guam, February 16, 1962. 

Hon. CLINTON B. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Senate Commitee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Transmitted here- 
with is a certified copy of Resolution 317, 
relative to respectfully requesting the Secre- 
tary of Defense to finally determine the 
status of Guam insofar as military facili- 
ties and operations are concerned, duly 
adopted by the Guam Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1962. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. Won PAT, 
Speaker. 
Enclosure. 


RESOLUTION 317 


Resolution relative to respectfully requesting 
the Secretary of Defense to finally deter- 
mine the status of Guam insofar as mili- 
tary facilities and operations are concerned 


Whereas the people of Guam, since the ac- 
quisition of the island from Spain in 1898, 
have earnestly strived for acceptance in the 
American Commonwealth, and through the 
generosity and benevolence of the Ameri- 
can Government which provided public edu- 
cation to all, have learned the ways, cus- 
toms and political principles of American 
democracy, and have at all times desired 
closer ties with the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas not long after the acquisition of 
Guam, a popular movement began which 
sought the priceless boon of American citi- 
zenship for the inhabitants of the island, 
delegations having been sent to Washington 
to this end in years well in advance of the 
Second World War; and 

Whereas during the occupation of Guam 
by the Japanese during the Second World 
War, beginning in December of 1941 and 
continuing through long, bitter and cruel 
months until July of 1944, the people of 
Guam never gave up hope of their eventual 
liberation, and never forgot the fact that 
they were American nationals and a part of 
the United States, however remote and how- 
ever limited their then political rights; and 

Whereas as a result of the devotion of the 
people of Guam and their suffering and hard- 
ship on behalf of the American cause, the 
Congress of the United States enacted the 
Organic Act of Guam in 1950, extending to 
the inhabitants of this territory American 
citizenship and a limited form of home rule 
and self-government, Guam becoming an 
unincorporated territory of the United 
States; and 

Whereas since the inception of civil gov- 
ernment, the people of Guam had exer- 
cised with deep gratitude and pleasure their 
newly granted rights and privileges and have 
consistently sought even greater ties with 
the United States; they have no greater hope 
than that eventually they be permitted full 
participation in the great American Re- 
public; and 

Whereas despite the hard-earned and dear- 
ly bought territorial status of Guam, for 
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many military purposes the island is still 
considered foreign and not domestic; thus 
American servicemen not recruited on Guam 
are given oversea pay if stationed here; 
the so-called dual wage system is permitted 
whereby Federal employees recruited in the 
United States have basic wages almost twice 
that of those locally hired, exclusive of cost- 
of-living allowances and other perquisites; 
military personnel stationed on Guam who 
are involved in crimes within the local com- 
munity are, except for traffic offenses, not 
tried in the local courts but by court mar- 
tlal—this arrangement making Guam even 
more foreign than Japan which has a status- 
of-forces treaty with the United States, and 
is the result of an interdepartmental agree- 
ment between the Department of Interior 
and the Department of Defense; and other 
odd results derive from this foreign view of 
Guam, all of which are disturbing and dis- 
heartening to the people of this American 
territory who like to think of themselves 
as American citizens first and inhabitants 
of Guam second; Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That in view of the foregoing, 
the Sixth Guam Legislature does hereby on 
behalf of the people of Guam respectfully 
request and memorialize the Secretary of 
Defense of the United States to make a final 
determination as to the status of Guam and 
whether it should continue to be a “foreign” 
base, and that the reasons for such final de- 
termination be forwarded to the legislature; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense, to the Secretary of Interior, to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees, to the com- 
mander, naval forces, Marianas, to the com- 
manding general, Andersen Air Force Base, 
Guam, and to the Governor of Guam. 
Duly adopted on the 6th day of February 
1962. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
Legislative Secretary. 
A. B. Won Par, 
Speaker. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make clear that my request that 
this petition be printed in the RECORD 
is not in any way to be construed as 
a criticism on my part of the activities 
and security measures the Navy has 
deemed necessary on Guam. But I do 
feel that this group of American citizens 
have a right to have official cognizance 
taken of their petition for redress of 
what they consider wrongs to them. 
This is the American way. 


WEATHER REPORTS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a radio 
station performs a most vital service 
for our citizens in furnishing them with 
weather reports, news, and many other 
services in the rural areas. Radio sta- 
tion KJCK renders this outstanding 
service. 

I have just received a resolution from 
the Earl C. Gormley Post No. 45, Ameri- 
can Legion, Junction City, Kans., urg- 
ing the continuance of this service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

This resolution is hereby formally adopted 
and passed this 15th day of January 1962, 
by the Earl C. Gormley Post No. 45, American 
Legion, Junction City, Kans., at its regular 
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business meeting duly and 
assembled. 


lawfully 


“Whereas Federal Communications Com- 


mission regulation, section 3-87, presently 
permits daytime radio broadcasters to sign 
on as early as 4:00 a.m. each day; and 

“Whereas under the above-mentioned reg- 
ulation, Junction City’s radio station, KJCK, 
is able to perform a most vital and beneficial 
service to the community of Junction City, 
Kans., by broadcasting news, weather, road 
conditions, farm news, time and temperature 
reports at an early hour; and 

“Whereas this presunrise broadcasting is 
deemed to be a necessary and vital service 
by this, the undersigned organization and 
its members; and 

“Whereas there is now a proposal before 
the Federal Communications Commission 
which would require all daytime radio sta- 
tions, including KJCK, to sign on at local 
sunrise and not before: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Earl C. Gormley Post 
No. 45 of the American Legion, Junction City, 
Kans., in regular meeting duly and lawfully 
assembled, hereby urges the honorable Sen- 
ators and Congressmen above mentioned to 
use such persuasion and take such steps 
as are necessary and reasonable to cause the 
proposed amendment to section 3-87 not 
to be amended.” 

In witness whereof the commander and 
adjutant of this post have hereunto affixed 
their signatures and the seal and a substan- 
tial portion of the membership have evi- 
denced their wholehearted opposition to 
changing the present regulation by signing 
this resolution. 

Lynn H. O'BRIEN, 
Commander. 

Attest: 

WILLIAM HELM, 
Adjutant. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

John Bartlow Martin, of Illinois, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Dominican Republic. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
ENGLE) : 

5.2886. A bill to designate the naviga- 
tion lock on the Sacramento deepwater 
ship channel in the State of California as 
the William G. Stone Navigation Lock; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr, KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2887. A bill for the relief of Vito Ma- 

gistrale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2888. A bill to limit in certain cases 
the power of a single justice or judge of the 
United States to grant a stay of execution 
or sentence in connection with a habeas 
corpus proceeding or other proceeding col- 
laterally attacking the conviction of any 
person; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2889. A bill for the relief of I. H. Hick- 
man and Max Hickman; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mr, YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
GORE): 

S. 28990. A bill to establish a Communica- 
tions Satellite Authority to provide for the 


development of a global communication ` 


system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEFAUVER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2891. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to dispose of certain sub- 
marginal grazing lands in the State of South 
Dakota by public sale; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 2892. A bill to amend title V of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 in 
order to provide for guidance, counseling, 
and testing programs in elementary schools, 
and to provide for training for individuals 
engaged in counseling and guidance in ele- 
mentary schools; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

S. 2893. A bill to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Prairie Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians in Kansas; 

S. 2894. A bill to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian 
Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation; 

S. 2895. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe of Indians to the Little 
Flower Mission of the St. Cloud Diocese; 
and 

S. 2896. A bill to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian 
Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2897. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Laura 
Rivoir Cifaratti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK): 

S. 2898. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the delivery of Lin- 
coln's immortal address at Gettysburg; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 2899. A bill relating to the Indian heir- 
ship land problem; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cuurcn when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. Corron, and Mr. 
ERVIN): 

S. 2900. A bill to provide for the repre- 
sentation of certain defendants in criminal 
cases in U.S. district courts; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 2901. A bill for the relief of Ling-Chuan 
Chiao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, A RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “SPECIAL RE- 
PORT ON LATIN AMERICA” 

Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a reso- 


lution (S. Res. 301) to print, with illus- 
trations, a report on Latin America, sub- 
mitted by Senator McCLELLAN, of 
Arkansas, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Pla appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


TO PRINT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, A RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “LATIN AMERICA 
AND U.S. POLICIES” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 302) to print, with illustra- 
tions, a report on “Latin America and 
U.S. policies,” submitted by Senator 
MANSFIELD, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
ee appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


THE WILLIAM G. STONE 
NAVIGATION LOCK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in only 
a little over a year from now, California 
will welcome the first oceangoing vessel 
into its capital city. Its arrival will 
mark the opening to the ports of the 
world of a new trade empire, many miles 
inland. Its arrival will mark, also, the 
realization of a long-sought dream by 
a number of dedicated citizens of the 
Sacramento area. These fine people are 
to be complimented for their support of 
the channel now almost completed. 

One person, particularly, has demon- 
strated untiring effort in the planning 
and accomplishment of the Sacramento 
deep water channel. He is William G. 
Stone, general manager of the port dis- 
trict. The port district, I might add, 
was created back in 1947 for the purpose 
of developing the channel and provid- 
ing the necessary corporate entity to rep- 
resent and serve local interests in deal- 
ing with other communities as well as 
the State and Federal Governments. 

Bill Stone has been part of the many 
years of planning that have gone into 
this project. For almost 40 years, he 
saw the possibility. During all these 
years, he had envisioned a navigation 
lock to connect the deep water channel 
and the Sacramento River, a mile and a 
half away. He is almost solely responsi- 
ble for the realization of this lock and 
its potentials. Now completed, this con- 
necting link will enable river barges to 
serve as cargo feeders for oceangoing 
ships. Not only does it expand the navi- 
gation complex of the area, but it opens 
still greater business, trade and indus- 
trial opportunities for northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Speaking as one who has championed 
the construction of the Sacramento deep 
water ship channel, I know how untir- 
ing Bill Stone’s efforts have been. 

Because of his great contribution to 
both the Sacramento project and the 
welfare of his State, my colleague, the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
and I are pleased to introduce this meas- 
ure on behalf of the people of the Sacra- 
mento area pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the Sacramento City Council 
on January 4, 1962. This legislation 
would designate the navigation lock in 
the Sacramento deepwater ship channel 
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as the William G. Stone navigation 
lock. It will serve as a lasting testi- 
mony to the giant task he has directed 
and as a lasting tribute from the thank- 
ful citizens of Sacramento. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2886) to designate the 
navigation lock on the Sacramento 
deepwater ship channel in the State of 
California as the William G. Stone navi- 
gation lock, introduced by Mr. KUCHEL 
(for himself and Mr. ENGLE), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


ESTABLISHMENT, OWNERSHIP, OP- 
ERATION, AND REGULATION OF A 
COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, sev- 
‘eral bills have been introduced which 
would provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
a commercial communications satellite 
system. S. 2650, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], would 
create a federally chartered corporation 
to be privately owned by U.S. com- 
munications common carriers. This 
corporation would operate the U.S. por- 
tion of a worldwide communications 
system. It would have a capitalization 
of $500 million, consisting of 5,000 
shares of the value of $100,000 
each. A minimum of five shares would 
be held by each owning carrier. The 
board of directors would consist of two 
directors appointed by each owning car- 
rier and two additional directors desig- 
nated jointly by the nonowning users. 

The administration bill, S. 2814, also 
provides for a private corporation which 
would not be an agency or establishment 
of the U.S. Government. Share owner- 
ship in the administration's proposed 
Communications Satellite Corporation, 
however, is not to be limited to com- 
munications carriers. The corporation 
would be authorized to issue 1 million 
shares of class A stock at not less than 
$1,000 per share. Class A stock has vot- 
ing rights and is eligible for dividends. 
No single investor would be permitted to 
own more than 15 percent of the author- 
ized or more than 25 percent of the out- 
standing class Astock. The bill also au- 
thorizes the issuance of 10,000 shares of 
class B stock, which would be nonvoting 
and nondividend bearing. 

Ownership of class B stock is limited 
to communications common carriers and 
the investment in such class B stock may 
be included in the rate base of the in- 
vesting carrier to the extent allowed by 
the FCC. No limit is placed on the 
amount of class B stock which can be 
owned by an eligible carrier. 

Subject to approval of the FCC, com- 
munications common carriers can ex- 
change class A stock for class B stock, 
and vice versa. The FCC may compel 
_@ carrier to sell either class of stock to 
another carrier. 

A board of directors of not more than 
9 nor less than 13 directors would be 
chosen by the class A shareholders, sub- 
ject to the limitation that no share- 
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holder directly or indirectly could vote 
for more than 2 candidates for mem- 
bership on the board. 

The President, in his letter which ac- 
companied the administration’s bill, 
pointed out that the satellite communi- 
cations system would by its very nature 
be a Government-created monopoly. In 
addition, under each of the proposals for 
private ownership the Federal Govern- 
ment would retain many important 
functions. 

The Government would have to super- 
vise relationships of any private cor- 
poration with foreign governments or 
international bodies and would have to 
conduct all negotiations with them. 

The Government would have to insure 
timely arrangements for foreign partici- 
pation in the establishment and use of 
the system. 

The Government would have to coor- 
dinate research and development of gov- 
ernmental agencies with the program 
of any private corporation. 

The Government would have to launch 
all satellites and provide associated 
services. 

The Government would have to insure 
effective competition in the procure- 
ment by any private corporation of 
equipment and services. 

The Government would have to in- 
sure carriers nondiscriminatory use of 
and equitable access to the satellite 
system. 

The Government would have to regu- 
late the ratemaking process. 

The public interest in a satellite com- 
munications system is tremendous. Es- 
sential public services are involved. The 
question at issue involves the control and 
use of a natural resource—a part of the 
public domain so vast that its propor- 
tions cannot as yet be determined. It 
has been estimated that expenditures to 
date on the space program by our Gov- 
ernment have exceeded $25 billion. The 
program cannot be continued without 
extensive governmental participation. 
The problems involved in the satellite 
program are similar to those in other 
areas where development of our coun- 
try’s resources are concerned and where 
Government ownership and operation 
have proved essential for the public 
good. A most notable example is, of 
course, the establishment of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Other exam- 
ples are the Panama Canal Corpora- 
tion, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Atomie Energy Commission and NASA. 
The Federal Government will be one of 
the major users of any satellite com- 
munications system that is developed. 
Furthermore, Federal Government is the 
only entity in our country with experi- 
ence in the operation of a worldwide 
communications system. 

For these reasons, to protect the pub- 
lic interest and the interest of our Gov- 
ernment, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and I are introducing a bill 
which will provide for the following: 

First. The creation of a Communica- 
tions Satellite Authority, an agency of 
the U.S. Government, to own and control 
the U.S. portion of the communications 
satellite system, the ground stations and 
associated ground facilities. 
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Second. The leasing of communica- 
tion channels by the Authority on a non- 
discriminatory and equitable basis to all 
U.S. carriers authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission and the 
provision of facilities for governmental 
needs. This would not prevent the op- 
eration of ground stations by private 
corporations on a contract basis. 

Third. Opportunities for foreign par- 
ticipation and the provision of technical 
assistance to the less developed coun- 
tries in the development of their com- 
munications facilities. 

Fourth. A Board of Directors for the 
Authority composed of nine members 
appointed by the President, four from 
Government and five from private life. 
No Director will be allowed to have a fi- 
nancial interest in any communications 
carrier corporation engaged in wire or 
radio communications. 

Fifth. Policies and broad programs 
are to be formulated by the Board of 
Directors of the Authority in the public 
interest. 

Sixth. A capitalization of $500 mil- 
lion in bonds, with principal and interest 
payable solely from the net proceeds of 
the communications system. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and I believe that this proposal 
affords the opportunity for maximum 
efficient development of our satellite 
communications system consistent with 
the public interest. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill, for 
appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may lie on 
the desk for the remainder of this day, 
in case any other Senator wishes to add 
his name as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will lie on the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 2890) to establish a Com- 
munications Satellite Authority to pro- 
vide for the development of a global 
communications system, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER 
(for himself and Mr. Morse), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate my col- 
league upon the introduction of this bill. 
Although I have not had an opportunity 
to study its details, the description which 
my able colleague has given of its pur- 
poses should, in my view, commend it to 
the very careful attention of the Senate. 

This proposed legislation deals with 
an instrumentality which has been 
brought into being by the expenditure 
of public funds. The use of this instru- 
mentality will be vital to the national in- 
terest; and I think this point of view is, 
indeed, worth consideration. 

Although I try to maintain a rule 
against cosponsorship of bills, neverthe- 
less I wish my able colleague to know 
that I am in full sympathy with his 
efforts. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the observations and 
the well calculated thoughts of my dis- 
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tinguished colleague; and his support 
of the bill will be welcomed. If he is 
willing to make an exception to his rule 
against cosponsorship of bills, I shall 
welcome having him as a cosponsor of 
this bill. 


REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS IN FEDERAL CRIM- 
INAL CASES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
previous session of this Congress I intro- 
duced, together with my colleagues 
Senators KEATING, COTTON, and ERVIN, 
Senate bill 1484, providing for the rep- 
resentation of indigent defendants in 
Federal criminal cases. 

The importance of this long neglected 
legislation cannot be overstressed. Its 
need is urgent. Its support is wide- 
spread. The courts, the legal profes- 
sion, the Department of Justice, and the 
Congress have at various times expressed 
dissatisfaction with the present system 
of assigned counsel. Each has freely ac- 
knowledged the inadequacy of this sys- 
tem to insure even-handed justice in a 
nation dedicated to equal justice under 
the law. 

In the months which have intervened 
since the introduction of S. 1484 the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee pub- 
lished a study entitled “Legal Counsel 
for Indigent Defendants in Federal 
Courts.” It reviews judicial experience, 
as spelled out in case law, with the man- 
date of the sixth amendment. No more 
persuasive record needs be cited to urge 
the enactment of a public defender law. 

I send to the desk a new bill which is 
essentially a revision of S. 1484. As did 
its predecessor, it provides for the ap- 
pointment of a public defender by the 
district court on either a full-time or 
part-time basis. It also allows the dis- 
trict court to continue to assign counsel 
on an individual case basis, in which 
event an allowance is made for time and 
expenses. The bill, in short, is a refine- 
ment of S. 1484. Because of the indi- 
cated interest in this legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have the bill printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 2900) to provide for the 
representation of certain defendants in 
criminal cases in U.S. district courts, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hrusxa (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding immediately after section 3006 the 
following new section: 

“§ 3006A. Public defenders; representation of 
defendants. 

“(a) Each United States district court 
may, with the approval of the judicial coun- 
cil of the circuit, appoint a public defender 
at each place where it holds a term of court. 
Whenever a district court is satisfied that 
the number of cases assigned to a public de- 
fender is greater than can be efficiently con- 
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ducted by him, it may, with the approval of 
the judicial council of the circuit, appoint 
one or more assistant public defenders. The 
public defender, upon authorization by the 
court, may appoint such clerks and investi- 
gators as he determines necessary to enable 
him to carry out his duties under this sec- 
tion. Any such appointment shall be made 
subject to the approval of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. Public defenders or assistant 
public defenders may be full-time or part- 
time officers as, in the judgment of the 
court, the volume of work of the court re- 
quires. 

“(b) Whenever a district court in which 
there is a public defender is satisfied that a 
defendant charged with a felony or mis- 
demeanor (other than a petty offense as 
defined in section 1 of this title) is unable 
to employ counsel because he is indigent, 
it may assign the public defender to rep- 
resent such defendant unless counsel has 
been properly waived. In any case in which 
the court determines that the interest of 
any such defendant cannot adequately be 
represented by a public defender, it shall 
have authority to appoint other counsel to 
represent such defendant. 

“(c) Any public defender or counsel ap- 
pointed pursuant to this section to repre- 
sent any defendant shall represent such de- 
fendant at every stage of the proceedings, 
including arraignment, preliminary exami- 
nation and appeal, unless after such appoint- 
ment the court is satisfied that the de- 
fendant is able to employ other available 
counsel or that there is just cause why the 
public defender or counsel so appointed 
should be permitted to withdraw. Each dis- 
trict court may adopt appropriate rules gov- 
erning the conduct of public defenders not 
inconsistent with general regulations issued 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 

“(d) Appointment of public defenders 
under this section shall, unless otherwise 
provided by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, be limited to attorneys who 
have practiced for five years or more before 
the bar of the State or possession in which 
the appointing district court is located. 
Each public defender and assistant public 
defender shall be (1) appointed for a term 
of four years, (2) paid a salary based upon 
the service to be performed in an amount 
fixed by-the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, and (3) reimbursed for reasonable 
expenses necessarily incurred by him (in- 
cluding the costs of technical experts re- 
quired by the defense) in the performance of 
his duties and approved by the district court; 
except that in no case shall the salary of 
any public defender or assistant public de- 
fender appointed under this section to serve 
in any district exceed the salary paid the 
United States attorney in such district. 

“(e) If any district court considers that 
the representation of indigent defendants 
charged with a felony or misdemeanor 
(other than a petty offense as defined in 
section 1 of this title) can best be provided 
for by the appointment of counsel rather 
than by the appointment of a full-time or 
part-time public defender as provided un- 
der subsection (a), the court shall have the 
authority to appoint counsel to represent 
indigent defendants in particular cases; ex- 
cept that no district court in a district hav- 
ing one or more cities of over five hundred 
thousand population shall exercise such au- 
thority without the approval of the judicial 
council of the circuit. 

“(f) Any counsel appointed by the court 
pursuant to this section to represent any 
defendant shall be (1) compensated by the 
court for his service upon the conclusion of 
such service at a rate not in excess of $100 
a day for time necessarily and properly ex- 
pended in preparation and trial of the case 
and appeals; and (2) reimbursed for all rea- 
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sonable expenses determined by the court 
to have been necessarily incurred by him in 
the representation of the defendant in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section; 
except that the aggregate amount expended 
in any district for compensation and reim- 
bursement by all such counsel appointed 
under this section to represent indigent de- 
fendants (including appeals) shall not ex- 
ceed $10,000 in any fiscal year. 

“(g) Whenever a district court in which 
there is a public defender is satisfied that 
a defendant charged with a felony or mis- 
demeanor (other than a petty offense as de- 
fined in section 1 of this title) is unable 
to obtain counsel for any reason other than 
the fact that such person is indigent, the 
district court may assign a public defender 
to represent such defendant, unless counsel 
has been properly waived. In any case in 
which the court determines that the inter- 
est of a defendant cannot adequately be 
represented by a public defender, it shall 
have authority to appoint other counsel to 
represent such defendant. Any such person 
represented by a public defender or counsel 
as provided in this subsection shall pay such 
fees and costs as the court may determine 
to be fair and reasonable to defray the costs 
of such representation. Such amounts shall 
be paid to the clerk of the court for deposit 
in the general revenues of the Treasury. 

“(h) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the United States courts, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. The salaries and expenses of pub- 
lic defenders and assistant public defenders 
and the compensation and expenses of coun- 
sel appointed by the district courts under 
this section shall be paid out of appropria- 
tions available therefor under the super- 
vision of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. 

“(i) The term ‘United States district 
court’ and ‘district court’ as used in this 
section shall include the District Court of 
the Virgin Islands, the District Court of 
Guam, the District Court of the Canal Zone, 
and the district courts of the United States 
created by chapter 5 of title 28 of the United 
States Code.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 201 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding immediately after item 3006 the 
following new item: 


“3006A. Public defenders; representation of 
defendants.” 


TO PRINT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, A RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “SPECIAL RE- 
PORT ON LATIN AMERICA” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution to provide for the 
printing, as a Senate document, a re- 
port entitled “Special Report on Latin 
America” which the State, Justice, and 
Judiciary Subcommittee submitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations on Febru- 
ary 16, 1962, and which I ask to have 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 301) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed, with il- 
lustrations, as a Senate document, a report 
entitled “Special Report on Latin America” 
submitted by Senator JoHN L, McCLELLAN 
to the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
on February 16, 1962; and that five thou- 
sand additional copies be printed for use 
of that commi*tee, 
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TO PRINT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, A RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “LATIN AMER- 
ICAN AND U.S. POLICIES” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
also submit a resolution to provide for 
the printing, as a Senate document, a 
report entitled “Latin American and 
U.S. Policies” which Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD submitted to the State, Justice, and 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations on January 13, 
1962. I also ask that this resolution be 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 302) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed, with 1l- 
lustrations, as a Senate document, a report 
entitled “Latin American and United States 
Policies” submitted by Senator MIKE MANS- 
FELD to the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations on January 13, 1962; and that two 
thousand additional copies be printed for 
use of that committee. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee, consisting of Senator 
MANSFIELD, Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, Senator DworsHax, Senator 
BIBLE, Senator Hruska, and myself, as 
chairman, made a visit to seven Latin 
American countries; namely, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Venezuela, between November 18 
and December 7 of last year. The pur- 
pose of the trip was to gather firsthand 
information of our Government's ac- 
tivities and aid programs carried out in 
these countries. Suffice to say, it was 
a most rewarding and beneficial trip, 
which, incidentally, was the first time 
that several of us had been to that area 
of the world. Long briefings were held 
with our officials located in these areas, 
as well as the host government and 
American and local businessmen. 

The committee was busy 12 to 14 hours 
on many days, the meetings starting 
early in the morning and lasting into 
the evening. Rather than consume the 
time of the Members of this body, I rec- 
ommend that they review the summary 
and conclusions of the group's findings 
while on the trip, and in this connection, 
Mr. President, I ask that such summary 
found on pages 1, 2, and 3 of the report 
be printed in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The committee endorses the objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress and earnestly 
hopes its goals will be achieved. There is 
great need to attack the problems of poverty, 
unemployment, illiteracy, housing, and dis- 
ease that plague the masses of people in our 
neighboring countries to the south. These 
countries, with their abundant natural re- 
sources, Also have great potential economic 
opportunities awaiting development, 

2. The Alliance for Progress program can 
be successful only if it is a venture of true 

p. The resources of the United 
States can provide help—perhaps that mar- 
gin of help which will make the difference 
between success and failure. But the United 
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States, itself, cannot do the whole job, nor 
even the major part. It cannot take over 
the responsibility of the recipient country. 
Each country must carry the heaviest part 
of its own burden. It must take positive 
affirmative action on its own initiative. 
Self-help measures are vital and indispens- 
able. Democratic institutions must be 
strengthened, private enterprise must be 
fostered and allowed to operate without un- 
due and unnecessary restrictions, tax and 
land reforms must be undertaken, educa- 
tional systems must be developed and ex- 
panded. These and other measures can be 
accomplished only if the influential people 
and responsible Government officials of these 
countries exercise the most vigorous and en- 
lightened leadership. They must pass laws, 
adopt policies, enforce regulations, and 
create an atmosphere conducive to the suc- 
cess of the program. Obviously, the United 
States cannot take such actions. If the re- 
cipient countries fail to do their part, our 
assistance will accomplish nothing. Our 
money will go “down the drain.” U.S. aid 
already exceeds $900 million under the al- 
liance program. 

3. It is too soon to appraise the effective- 
ness of the Alliance for Progress program. 
Only a few months have elapsed since the 
Punta del Este charter was adopted. The 
committee realizes that a reasonable time is 
required to launch a program of this im- 
mensity. Plans must be formulated, or- 
ganizations must be established, negotia- 
tions conducted, priorities determined and 
support developed, However, the commit- 
tee was disappointed to find that little ac- 
tion had been taken along these lines by 
the countries visited. In fact, an attitude 
of waiting for Uncle Sam to take the lead 
seemed apparent. 

4. Communism and Castroism are suffi- 
cient threats in some countries to cause 
real concern. Communists have infiltrated 
some schools, universities, labor unions, and 
legislatures. They subsidize distribution of 
books, utilize radio for their propaganda, ad- 
minister adult education programs and jam 
the Voice of America broadcasts. However, 
the battle is by no means lost to the Com- 
munists. Their influence is on the decline 
in many fields. Only recently Communist 
fronts suffered defeat in student elections 
held at important universities. The com- 
mittee is convinced the battle can be won 
only through constant vigilance, and wise, 
persistent and sacrificial action by the coun- 
tries themselves. 

5. Private enterprise, indigenous and for- 
eign, must assume a major role in the de- 
velopment of Latin America. But it must 
be received with appreciation and not met 
with antagonism. Governments must cre- 
ate conditions that will attract and permit 
private enterprise to flourish; remove ob- 
stacles that keep out foreign investments, 
and refrain from measures and actions that 
cause the flight of local capital. Inflation 
must be brought under control and curren- 
cies stabilized. Likewise, self-defeating re- 
strictions on remittance of profits to parent 
firms must be abolished, or, at least, be 
materially relaxed. Institutions, such as 
private savings and loan associations, must 
be encouraged to accumulate local capital 
to meet domestic investment requirements, 
especially in the housing field. 

6. Weak political support coupled with 
great concern about future elections are ob- 
stacles to vigorous implementation of the 
Alliance for Progress by the governments in 
many countries visited. Harried by ex- 
tremists on the left and the right, and, hav- 
ing to rely on unpredictable coalitions of 
small parties, the officlals are reluctant to 
take steps that might lead to their political 
downfall (yet they urge, in the interim, a 
continuation of substantial aid). And if 
defeated, they might be replaced by extrem- 
ists whose aims will be to obstruct and not 
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to advance the objectives of the Alliance 
for Progress. This is one of the critical 
perils facing the Alliance program. But 
political timidity also ts perilous, where the 
need for progress is pressing and time is 
short. 

7. The population explosion in Latin 
America, reportedly greater than anywhere 
in the world, multiplies the severity of their 
social and economic problems. Despite re- 
cent. economic growth, the lot of the poor 
has worsened in some countries because there 
are more mouths to feed. Great effort will 
be required in almost every country merely 
to stay abreast of the growing needs. 

8. The military assistance program in Latin 
America has helped strengthen the collective 
defense and internal security of the hemi- 
sphere, as well as encourage economic de- 
velopment and social improvement projects 
planned under the Alliance program. The 
local armed forces play an influential part 
in the political life of these countries, and 
in some, exercise a stabilizing influence in 
the maintenance of democratic Institutions. 
Military officers, who have been trained in 
the United States, are among our stanchest 
supporters. They are a strong anti-Com- 
munist core. 

Graduates of the U.S. Army School of 
Jungle Warfare and the U.S. Air Force Tech- 
nical School in Panama were found to be 
rendering valuable service to the military 
and the civilian economy upon return to 
their native countries. Argentina is the only 
nonparticipant in these training programs. 
Castro-inspired threats to overthrow Latin 
American governments has created new de- 
mands on the United States for military 
training and equipment. 

9. The USIA program is said to be achlev- 
ing rather impressive results through the 
radio, television, newspapers, libraries, bi- 
national centers, pamphlets, English teach- 
ing classes, et cetera. The committee be- 
lieves, however, that more emphasis should 
be placed on media that best reach the 
masses, and a reappraisal of existing pro- 
grams is therefore recommended, In- 
creased emphasis should be placed on ex- 
posing the results of communism and 
Castroism, and on the nature of the Alliance 
for Progress, especially the self-help aspects 
of the plan, 

10. The American businessmen with whom 
the committee consulted endorse the Alliance 
for Progress but strongly urge, as this com- 
mittee does, that the United States insist on 
substantial self-help measures by the recip- 
ient countries. 

11. While there appears on the part of 
some Latin American countries inadequate 
recognition and acceptance of the self-help 
requirement in the Alliance for Progress, 
some of the fault for this deficiency rests 
with our own country. The grandiose man- 
ner in which the $20 billion program was 
announced by our country failed to spell out 
and make crystal clear at the very outset of 
the program the mandatory self-help re- 
quirement. 

12. The success of the Alliance for Progress 
depends heavily upon the wisdom and skill 
of the administrators of the AID program. 
They should not commit U.S. funds until the 
country concerned has firmly committed it- 
self to specific self-help measures. Our aid 
should be conditioned on the basis of the 
recipient country’s performance of the obli- 
gations they assumed under the Alliance. 
Aid should be extended step by step, project 
by project, after evidence of satisfactory per- 
formance on previous projects has been re- 
ceived. Long-term commitments entailing a 
multitude of projects should be avoided 
wherever practicable. The administrators 
must insure that the benefits flow to the 
needy masses, rather than to the wealthy. 
They must insure that U.S. funds loaned at 
low interest rates are not reloaned at usuri- 
ous rates. They must make loans wherever 
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possible, rather than grants, in line with our 
own interest as well as the desires of the re- 
cipient countries. Their primary objective 
must be to foster self-sustaining develop- 
ment and growth so that the countries will 
not be indefinitely dependent upon the 
United States for capital and technical 
assistance. 

Where doubt arises as to the feasibility of 
a project or as to the ability of the recipient 
country to perform its obligations with re- 
spect to said project, such doubt should be 
resolved before any U.S. funds are com- 
mitted. The recommendations of our am- 
bassadors, which are now required on re- 
quests for external aid, should be of material 
benefit to officials in Washington considering 
project applications. 

The Alliance for Progress will succeed only 
if the programs are administered prudently 
and effectively and within proper guidelines 
of sound and practical operations. The bur- 
den of that responsibility rests primarily on 
the executive branch, not the Congress of 
the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As a member of 
the Senate subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for the State, Jus- 
tice, and Judiciary, it was my privilege 
and honor to serve under the chairman- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] on the trip 
that was made to Latin America. 

There have been many stories in the 
press about junkets undertaken by con- 
gressional committees. I state for the 
Recorp that I never served on a more 
hardworking committee, or more con- 
genial committee, nor under such a dis- 
tinguished chairman as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas. The re- 
sults of this committee’s travels, over a 
3-week period into Latin America, will 
speak for themselves in the fact that 
three reports have been issued in the 
name of the committee, indicating what 
we did, what we found out, what we hope 
to accomplish. I would say the Senate as 
a whole and the people of this country 
owe a debt to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas for the devotion to duty 
which he showed on this trip. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. The work of the com- 
mittee could not have been accomplished, 
in my opinion, except for the cooperation 
and valuable assistance given by our dis- 
tinguished majority leader and by each 
member of the committee. I have been 
on other trips before, visiting other 
countries and conferred with other gov- 
ernment officials, on missions comparable 
to this one. Never have I participated 
in a trip where everyone associated with 
it was more congenial and cooperative— 
and, Mr. President, I may say, anxious— 
in endeavoring to carry out our mission 
and get information that we thought 
would be beneficial to us and to other 
Members of this body. 

The report we file today has been docu- 
mented by material which supports and 
gives a background which I believe every 
Member of this body will find to be in- 
teresting and instructive. I hope we may 
have many copies made available to 
Members so that we may supply many of 
our constituents with copies for their 
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information, I hope to send at least one 

copy of it to each college and high school 

roaid in my State. I would like to do 
at. 

I think it will be informative and valu- 
able, in view of the program we are 
launching to assist our neighbors to the 
south to build up their economies and 
strength to help combat the interna- 
tional conspiracy that threatens to en- 
gulf the world. 

This report also provides information 
that will be useful and helpful to our 
citizens in enabling them to understand 
what the Alliance for Progress program 
is, what we are trying to do, and why 
we are trying to do it. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I want to commend the senior Senator 
from Arkansas for his excellent chair- 
manship of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on State and Justice and 
Judiciary, sometimes called the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Relations. 

He did an excellent job on the South 
American trip of inquiry and gave to 
the people of South America an excellent 
image of our own country. He worked 
diligently and intelligently; and he per- 
formed an important mission with great 
wisdom and effectiveness. 

I also want to commend Mr. Harold 
Merrick, of the staff of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the senior professional 
staff member in charge of the work of 
this subcommittee. Without the indis- 
pensable excellence of Harold Merrick, 
the report and the work of the subcom- 
mittee would not have been possible. We 
are, indeed, most fortunate to have such 
an able and dedicated public servant. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in commending the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
for the splendid manner in which he led 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee for the Departments of State 
and Justice and the Judiciary during its 
travels to various Latin American coun- 
tries last fall. It was in November that 
we undertook the trip which had for its 
chief objective the acquisition of knowl- 
edge about the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram which would be useful in our hear- 
ings to be held later this session. It was 
a most profitable trip in that regard. 
We learned a great deal about the coun- 
tries in which the Alliance for Progress 
will function. 

All of us know that the declared ob- 
jectives of the program are certainly 
important. Essentially we are saying 
that as a nation we stand ready to be 
of help to our sister countries in Latin 
America. The offer is, of course, condi- 
tioned upon the realistic condition that 
the country which is to be helped wishes 
to help itself. Its own efforts must be 
of such a kind as to truly contribute to 
the permanent well being and advance- 
ment of the country and its people. 

Our travels and the many conferences 
confirmed the fact that the Alliance for 
Progress program faces real difficulties 
and serious obstacles. By way of illus- 
trating some of the difficulties, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, there may be printed 
in the Recorp four articles from various 
newspapers in my State. 
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The first of these is an article pub- 
lished in the Hastings, Nebr., Tribune of 
February 21, 1962, written by Lyle C. 
Wilson of the UPI. 

Second is an article from the New 
York Times of February 25, 1962, en- 
titled “Chile Is Pressed on Land Re- 
form,” written by Edward C. Burks of 
the New York news service. 

Third is an article entitled “United 
States in Quandary on Aid to Brazil,” also 
published in the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1962, written by Ted Szulc. 

Fourth is an editoria] entitled “Crisis 
in Brazil,” published in the Lincoln, 
Nebr., Journal of February 21, 1962, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish 
to acknowledge at this time the patience 
and the perseverance, as well as the fine 
leadership, which was evidenced by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
as chairman of our group. He certainly 
acted in the best tradition of the Senate 
and brought credit to the committees 
and delegations which undertake assign- 
ments of this kind. It was, in my judg- 
ment, one of the most profitable trips 
in which the Senator from Nebraska has 
ever engaged. 

Exuisrr 1 
[From the Hastings (Nebr.) Tribune, Feb. 21, 
1962] 

SPEECH NEEDS ExPosURE—ALLIANCE FOR PROG- 
RESS PLAN To BE STUDIED IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

WasHINGTON.—A speech by the adminis- 
trator of President Kennedy's Alliance for 
Progress needs more exposure than it got 
last week. And, most urgently, it needs more 
exposure in Latin America, as much exposure 
as it can get. 

AFP is the administration's $3 billion 
4-year project to improve social, economic, 
and political conditions in Latin America. 
This is a starter on a $20 billion project. 
The administrator is Teodoro Moscoso. 
Moscoso spoke at the National Press Club. 
Between the lines of his speech could be read 
Moscoso’s and Kennedy’s anxiety about AFP. 

This anxiety reflects U.S. fear that Latin 
American countries will not undertake the 
land, tax, and other reforms essential to per- 
mit AFP to function. Congress will con- 
sider the $3 billion AFP authorization bill 
next month. Assurance of the good faith of 
Latin American nations will be demanded by 
powerful legislators. Failure of such assur- 
ance could kill, delay, or substantially dimin- 
ish the project. 

AFP DOOMED 

Representative Orro PassmMan, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, told the House this week that 
AFP was doomed to fail unless the United 
States insists that the receiving nations 
firmly undertake the tax and land reforms 
stipulated and agreed upon. 

That is just what Moscoso seemed to be 
talking about last week. 

“We have the job,“ Moscoso said, of mak- 
ing sure that it (the program) is not de- 
railed by extreme rightwing elements who 
Oppose social reforms—reforms which they 
fear would mean the end of their privilege 
and riches. However, the objective of AFP 
is not to redistribute the shares of an exist- 
ing pie. It is to redistribute the shares of a 
rapidly growing pie. 

“The rich need not get poorer as the pie 
grows, but the poor must certainly become 
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richer. The members of the traditional rul- 
ing class who support the AFP and its objec- 
tives have nothing to fear. 


MORE TO FEAR 


“But those who try to frustrate the AFP 
have a great deal to fear—not from the 
United States but from their own people.” 

In such language Moscoso sought to warn 
the rich that they must reform or risk po- 
litical upheaval. The upheaval indicated is 
a Communist takeover in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries. It could happen. If it hap- 
pened there the United States would become 
increasingly isolated. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1962] 


CHILE Is PRESSED ON LAND REFORM—CON- 
SERVATISM AND THE CosTs DELAY NEEDED 
MEASURES 


(By Edward C. Burks) 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, February 16.—Chile’s 
still-delayed land reform program may prove 
to be too little and too late, according to 
independent experts here who have kept a 
close watch on the country’s economic diffi- 
culties. 

Some observers say that the government 
of President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez does 
not seem to be convinced of the need for 
profound reforms. One of the most pessi- 
mistic views on the part of these experts 
is that Chile could conceivably vote a pro- 
Communist president into office in the 1964 
election. 

On the other hand, the conservative Ales- 
sandri regime can claim the achievement of 
getting the landowning Conservative and 
Liberal Party members in its coalition to go 
along on a program of moderate reforms. 
For years the big landowners would not 
even discuss the idea of land distribution 
and new taxes; and many are still balking. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN GENERATIONS 


In the minds of governmental and social 
workers is the fact that most land reforms 
will be costly. 

The last land census, according to the ob- 
servers, showed that half of all owners of 
land—those less well-to-do—held less than 
1 percent of the agriculture land. At the 
same time 1.5 percent of the owners had 70 
percent of the land. That wasin 1955. The 
change since that time has not been great. 

This distribution has existed since colonial 
times. But in recent years the situation has 
reached a crisis stage for two principal rea- 
sons. Population growth is outstripping in- 
creases in farm production (2.4 percent, 
against 2 percent annually) in a country 
where malnutrition is already a severe prob- 
lem. Secondly, the peasants, who lived an 
ignorant, medieval kind of existence for gen- 
erations, have now been aroused by Commu- 
nists and other leftists and agitators. And 
the peasants are now reached by radio. 

A basic need is to amend the Constitution, 
because at present any expropriated land 
must be paid for in cash, and the cost would 
be prohibitive for any large-scale program. 
Proposed constitutional amendment calls 
for having the Government to pay owners 
of land that is taken 20 percent in cash and 
the rest over a 10-year period. 

Even the 20-percent downpayment plan 
will be expensive. Here is the way some ex- 
perts figure it: To make any real progress 
Chile would have to turn over expropriated 
land to 3,000 to 5,000 new small holders each 
year. 

PAYMENTS PLAN NEEDED 


To supply viable plots of land to 3,000 new 
owners each year would cost an estimated 
$6,750,000 in downpayments to the old own- 
ers. In addition, it is estimated that the 
new owners will need additional credits of 
$375 an acre yearly for a number of years 
to get on their feet. 
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After the Radical Party joined the Gov- 
ernment coalition in the latter part of 1961, 
action was taken to prepare land reform leg- 
islation. The Radicals, a middle-of-the- 
road party, had the largest vote in the last 
elections in Chile’s multiparty system, but 
a half dozen other parties have substantial 
representation in Congress also. 

The Radicals declared that the Govern- 
ment had to do something drastic in the 
way of both land and tax reforms. But of 
late the proposed legislation has been de- 
layed. Scheduled for introduction in the 
Congress in January it now will probably 
not reach the legislators until March. 

Meanwhile, 14,000 rural families a year 
move into the crowded cities, increasing the 
size of the shantytown areas. 

Chile will need not only land reform but 
also a considerable program of agricultural 
help in the form of credits to farmers, the 
setting up of cooperatives, irrigation, and 
new transport and marketing arrangements. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1962] 


U.S. IN QUANDARY ON AID TO BRAZIL—REGIME 
BELIEVED INCAPABLE OF CARRYING OUT RE- 
FORMS 

(By Tad Szulc) 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—The adminis- 
tration is facing a crucial policy decision 
over the scope of further aid to Brazil. The 
belief is growing here that the present Brazil- 
ian Government is politically incapable of 
carrying out needed financial housecleaning 
or of launching long-range reforms. 

Pailure of Brazil to stabilize her inflation- 
ridden economy and to embark on basic 
social and economic reforms is ascribed here 
to the political weakness of the regime of 
President João Goulart and to a do-noth- 
ing attitude of the Brazilian Congress. 

The view is rising in the administration, 
therefore, that the principle of self-help in 
Alliance for Progress would be violated if 
large-scale assistance was supplied to Latin- 
American countries unable or unwilling to 
undertake internal improvement measures. 
The Alliance is a cooperative enterprise de- 
signed to develop Latin America socially and 
economically over the next decade. 

It is felt that it would be harmful for the 
United States to become too deeply com- 
mitted in such countries—particularly in 
Brazil—and that the best that can be done is 
to provide quick-impact, short-term aid. 


VIEW SHARED IN CONGRESS 


This sentiment is also strongly held in 
Congress by such key figures as MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, Senate majority leader, 
and Representative Orro E. Passman, Louisi- 
ana Democrat, who is the chairman of the 
powerful House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Aid. 

In a special report on Brazil issued last 
week by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator MANSFIELD said in a discus- 
sion of past large-scale U.S. aid to Brazil: 

“It is very doubtful that further assistance 
along these lines will make any significant 
impression on the present dangerous trends 
in Brazil * * *. Indeed, after providing a 
moment of relief, such assistance may, in 
effect, intensify them.” 

But while these administration and con- 
gressional evaluations reflect the determina- 
tion that the Alliance for Progress should not 
be reduced to a unilateral aid program, im- 
portant political factors affecting Brazil are 
also being considered. 

The principal consideration is that if fur- 
ther large-scale aid is not provided to 
Brazil, then the Goulart regime may be 
further weakened, social unrest and political 
chaos may develop and the immediate future 
of the country may become dangerously un- 
predictable. Because of Brazil’s immense 
importance in the hemisphere, these dangers 
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are not lightly dismissed by the policy- 
makers here. 


MAJOR TEST FOR ALLIANCE 


The question of the policy toward Brazil 
looms as the first major test of the Alliance 
for Progress and of the flexibility of its 
criteria. 

As matters now stand, the administration 
is willing to continue special aid projects to 
Brazil, particularly for the vast underde- 
veloped northeast region, because it considers 
them useful in providing quick, effective 
relief where help is desperately needed. 

Negotiations opened in Rio de Janeiro this 
week with Brazilian officials for a 2-year 
program of assistance to the development of 
the northeast. The emphasis is on irriga- 
tion, public health, education and trans- 
portation. 

But Brazil requires assistance running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, both for 
major development projects and for avert- 
ing what promises to be a record budget 
deficit this year. Preliminary estimates sug- 
gest a deficit of approximately $750 million. 

As an emergency measure, Brazil is re- 
questing $558 million to finance basic devel- 
opment projects under the Alliance for 
Progress. This way, it is argued, many of the 
capital-investment projects now in the in- 
ternal budget could be covered by the alli- 
ance funds and thus reduce the deficit. In 
Brazil, a deficit means issuing of more cur- 
rency, thereby increasing inflation and 
worsening the social and political pressures. 

Brazilian officials and some observers be- 
lieve that such pressures could lead to the 
fall of the Goulart regime, either through a 
military coup d'etat, a violent shift toward 
the extreme left or a return to power of 
former President Janio Quadros, who 
resigned last August. 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, Feb. 21, 
1962] 


CRISIS IN BRAZIL 


The Alliance for Progress, while it offers 
hope that the Latin American countries can 
be kept out of the Communist orbit, is late. 
Just how late is pointed up by the internal 
trouble in Brazil, considered by many to be 
the key to the South American Continent., 

Communists have not been unaware of the 
importance of Brazil and it is reliably esti- 
mated they have infiltrated the country with 
several thousand Moscow-trained agents 
since the resignation of Janio Quadros. Bra- 
zil is in a precarious economic situation with 
inflation wiping out the savings of the mid- 
dle class and the farm population eking out 
a bare existence. 

The American-owned telephone company 
has been expropriated with a mere $425,000 
deposited as indemnity for the $8 million 
business. 

Nothing in the Alliance for Progress forbids 
or eyen mentions expropriation but one of 
the basic principles is that Latin American 
nations should channel their available funds 
into new undertakings that create new jobs. 

This act will most certainly discourage any 
investment of foreign capital in Brazil and a 
State Department spokesman said the expro- 
priation tends to violate the spirit of the 
alliance. 

There is some evidence that at long last 
Brazilians are awakening to the Communist 
Some of the newspapers have been 
attempting to open the eyes of the public to 
the dangerous attitude of tolerating Fidel 
Castro in Cuba. 

Unless this awareness is accompanied by 
able leadership and land reform the outlook 


leading 
Communist domination, rather than away 
from it. 


1962 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIATION 
ACT OF 1958, TO PROVIDE FOR SUP- 
PLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk amendments intended 
to be offered to the bill S. 1969. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the House be printed showing in ap- 
propriate type the amendments intend- 
ed to be proposed thereto, and that it 
appear in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The bill, S. 1969, was originally intro- 
duced by the Chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, Mr. Macnuson, at the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Board, on 
May 25, 1961. After protracted hearings 
and conferences on the measure by the 
Aviation Subcommittee, the bill was re- 
ported on August 8, 1961, with commit- 
tee amendments substantially altering 
the original board proposal. The back- 
ground of this legislation and the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill are discussed in 
considerable detail in Senate Report 688, 
filed by the committee at that time. Fur- 
ther perfecting amendments were made 
on the floor, and the bill passed the Sen- 
ate on August 28, 1961. 

Extensive hearings were also held by 
the Transportation Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That committee recom- 
mended amendments which substantially 
reduced the scope of the authority the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was authorized 
to grant to supplemental carriers in the 
Senate bill. On September 18, 1961, the 
House passed the bill with the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. There was not time before the 
adjournment of Congress to complete ac- 
tion on the bill, and at the close of the 
last session it remained on the clerk’s 
desk without the Senate having re- 
quested a conference or taken further 
action. 

In the meantime, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had undertaken, at the request of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, a 
sweeping investigation of the supple- 
mental carrier industry, its financial 
condition and its compliance with the 
regulations of the Board and the Admin- 
istrator. This inquiry was accelerated 
and intensified as the result of a tragic 
crash of an Imperial Airlines Constella- 
tion near Richmond, Va., on November 
8, 1961, in which 77 people lost their lives. 

This ill-fated flight was carrying 74 
newly inducted members of the U.S. 
Army from Newark, N.J., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Columbia, 
S.C., for training. The crash produced 
a tremendous clamor from a concerned 
press and public and from a number of 
Senators and Members of the House. 
Some of the more intemperate com- 
ments made at that time condemned the 
entire supplemental air carrier industry 
as unsafe, unreliable fly-by-nights. 

Fortunately, however, three separate 
objective and responsible inquiries have 
been completed since that time. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board ably performed 
its statutory responsibility to investigate 
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the cause of the accident, and on Febru- 
ary 6, 1962, issued its report discussing 
the accident in great detail and deter- 
mining the cause to have been lack of 
command coordination, lack of judg- 
ment, and lack of knowledge of the 
equipment on the part of the crew oper- 
ating the flight. A subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
conducted a review of the Military 
Establishment’s use of supplemental 
carriers, and on February 8, 1962, is- 
sued a constructive report. The third 
inquiry which was completed was the in- 
vestigation of the industry being con- 
ducted jointly by the Board and the 
Federal Aviation Agency, to which I 
have referred earlier and the results of 
which I will discuss in further detail. 

During the past few weeks members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Senate 
Committee on Commerce have consulted 
together and with the Chairman and 
members of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency to determine whether 
changes needed to be made in the pend- 
ing legislation. The Board has formally 
recommended certain amendments, and 
others have been suggested as a result 
of these conferences, All are designed 
to improve the effectiveness of Board 
regulation of the supplemental carrier 
industry and to permit the Board to act 
decisively to correct problems which 
arise with particular carriers. The 
amendments are the result of lessons 
learned in the recent investigation, and 
I believe will represent a substantial im- 
provement in the bill. 

Since these suggested amendments 
relate to matters which were not in- 
cluded in either the bill as passed by the 
Senate or the amendment passed by the 
House, it will be necessary to amend the 
bill in the Senate again in order to place 
these recommendations before the con- 
ference committee. The only orderly 
and responsible way to proceed in these 
circumstances is to hold a hearing on the 
proposed changes and give the interested 
parties an opportunity to be heard before 
the bill is called up for action and any 
amendments to it are offered. There- 
fore, the Aviation Subcommittee will 
hold hearings on the proposed amend- 
ments on Monday, March 5, at 10 a.m., in 
room 5110. 

Briefly summarized the amendments 
which will be considered at that time are 
as follows: 

First. Add a new provision recom- 
mended by the Board specifically au- 
thorizing the Board to require supple- 
mental carriers to furnish performance 
bonds or carry liability insurance or 
both 


Second, Add a new provision recom- 
mended by the Board specifically author- 
izing the Board to prescribe minimum 
service which must be provided under a 
supplemental certificate and permitting 
suspension or revocation of a certificate 
for failure to provide such minimum 
service. 

Third. Add a new provision recom- 
mended by the Board providing for sus- 
pension or revocation of a certificate for 
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failure to file reports or failure to meet 
minimum standards of financial fitness. 

Fourth. Change the provisions relat- 
ing to interim certificates so as to: 

(a) Make the issuance of an interim 
certificate discretionary with the Board. 

(b) Give the Board complete discre- 
tion as to their terms, conditions, and 
limitations, rather than requiring that 
the interim certificates contain the same 
authority which the carriers now have. 

(c) Condition the grant of an interim 
certificate upon a determination that the 
applicant is fit, willing, and able to per- 
form supplemental air transportation 
properly and to conform to the provisions 
of the act and the rules, regulations, 
and requirements of the board and the 
Administrator. 

Fifth. And a new provision authoriz- 
ing the issuance of interim certificates 
as a supplemental air carrier to an all- 
cargo carrier renewal of whose all-cargo 
certificate has been denied by the Board. 

Sixth. Change the provision terminat- 
ing the existing authority of the supple- 
mental carriers so as to provide for ex- 
piration of their present authority 60 
days from the date of enactment, rather 
than on the date of an order granting 
or denying an interim certificate. 

Seventh. Delete the provision regard- 
ing carriers whose operating authority is 
continued by virtue of a judicial stay, 
that provision now having become moot 
by subsequent court action. 

Eighth. Change the provision that, if 
a violation of the act or a board regula- 
tion is a continuing one, each day of such 
violation shall constitute a separate of- 
fense, so that it applies to violations of 
safety regulations as well as economic 
regulations. 

Since it is necessary to amend the 
House amendment and the conference 
will presumably be held on these amend- 
ments to the bill as passed by the House, 
it will be necessary to restore certain 
provisions relating to the economic au- 
thority of supplemental air carriers 
which were included in the original bill 
passed unanimously by the Senate. This 
is purely procedural, and the committee 
does not intend to consider again in the 
hearings those matters where the pro- 
posed amendment merely restores the 
provisions of the bill as passed by the 
Senate. The changes included in the 
amendment for the purpose of restoring 
the original Senate provisions are those 
which: 

First. Restore the definition of charter 
service contained in the Senate bill. 

Second. Restore the definition of sup- 
plemental air transportation contained 
in the Senate bill. 

Third. Restore the provisions authoriz- 
ing individually ticketed or waybilled 
service contained in the Senate bill. 

Fourth. Restore the Senate provision 
permitting an air carrier other than a 
supplemental air carrier to perform 
charter service without regard to the 
type of service provided in its certifi- 
cate—the so-called Engle amendment. 

Fifth. Restore the Senate provision 
making supplemental carriers ineligible 
for subsidy. 
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Sixth. Delete the provision added by 
the House imposing a criminal penalty 
for economic offenses. 

It will be the purpose of the commit- 
tee to complete hearings and bring the 
bill before the Senate at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were received, ordered to be 
printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


That (a) section 101 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301) is amended 
by redesignating paragraphs (13) through 
(31) as (14) through (32) and inserting 
therein a new paragraph to read as follows: 

(13) ‘Charter service’ means air trans- 
portation performed by an air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity where the entire capacity of one 
or more aircraft has been engaged for the 
movement of persons and their baggage or 
for the movement of property on a time, 
mileage, or trip basis, but shall not include 
transportation services offered by an air car- 
rier to individual members of the general 
public or performed by an air carrier under 
an arrangement by which any person pro- 
vides or offers to provide transportation serv- 
ices to individual members of the general 
public, other than as a member of a group 
on an all-expense-paid tour.” 

(b) Section 101 of the Federal Aviation 
Act, as amended, is further amended by re- 
designating paragraphs (32) and (33) as 
(35) and (86), respectively, and by insert- 
ing immediately after paragraph (31) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(32) ‘Supplemental air carrier’ means an 
air carrier holding a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing it to en- 
gage in supplemental air transportation. 

“(33) ‘Supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter service and other air trans- 
portation rendered pursuant to a certificate 
of public conyenience and necessity issued 
pursuant to section 401(d) (3) of this Act to 
supplement the service authorized by cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to sections 401(d) (1) 
and (2) of this Act.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 401 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1371(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in supplemental air 
transportation, the Board may issue a cer- 
tificate, to any applicant not holding a cer- 
tificate under paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, authorizing the whole or any 
part thereof, and for such periods, as may 
be required by the public convenience and 
necessity, if it finds that the applicant is 
fit, willing, and able properly to perform the 
transportation covered by the application 
and to conform to the provisions of this Act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board hereunder. Any certificate 
issued pursuant to this paragraph author- 
izing individually ticketed or waybilled serv- 
ice shall contain such limitations, including 
the term thereof, as the Board finds are 
required to insure that such service will not 
result in significant diversion of traffic from 
any air carrier authorized to render service 
between the same points by a certificate or 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 401 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1371(e)) is amended to read as follows: 


“TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CERTIFICATE 

“(e)(1) Each certificate issued under this 
section shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air 
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transportation and the service to be ren- 
dered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such rea- 
sonable terms, conditions, and limitations 
as the public interest may require. 

“(2) A certificate issued under this section 
to engage in foreign air transportation shall, 
insofar as the operation is to take place 
without the United States, designate the 
terminal and intermediate points only inso- 
far as the Board shall deem practicable, and 
otherwise shall designate only the general 
route or routes to be followed. Any air car- 
rier holding a certificate for foreign air trans- 
portation shall be authorized to handle and 
transport mail of countries other than the 
United States. 

“(3) A certificate issued under this section 
to engage in supplemental air transporta- 
tion shall designate the terminal and inter- 
mediate points only insofar as the Board 
shall deem practicable and otherwise shall 
designate only the geographical area or areas 
within or between which service may be 
rendered. The Board may by order or regu- 
lation attach to the exercise of any privilege 
or privileges granted by certificates for sup- 
plemental air transportation or amendments 
thereto, or to special operating authoriza- 
tions granted under section 417 of this title, 
the conditions that the carrier shall furnish 
performance bonds or shall carry liability 
insurance, or both, in the minimum amounts 
and upon the minimum terms prescribed by 
the Board, or shall demonstrate arrange- 
ments equivalent thereto. 

“(4) No term, condition, or limitation of 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for 
performing the authorized transportation 
and service as the development of the busi- 
ness and the demands of the puble shall re- 
quire; except that the Board may impose 
such terms, conditions, or limitations in a 
certificate for supplemental air rta- 
tion when required by subsection (d)(3) of 
this section. 

“(5) No air carrier shall be deemed to 
have violated any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of its certificate by landing or taking off 
during an emergency at a point not named 
in its certificate or by operating in an emer- 
gency, under regulations which may be pre- 
scribed by the Board, between terminal and 
intermediate points other than those speci- 
fied in its certificate. 

“(6) Any air carrier, other than a supple- 
mental air carrier, may perform charter serv- 
ice or any other special service, without re- 
gard to the points named in its certificate, 
or the type of service provided therein, un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Board.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (f) of section 401 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1371 (f)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “If any service 
authorized by a certificate to engage in sup- 
plemental air transportation is not per- 
formed to the minimum extent prescribed 
for such service in regulations or orders is- 
sued by the Board, the Board may suspend 
such certificate to the extent of such service, 
and may by order, entered after notice and 
hearing, direct that such certificate shall 
thereupon cease to be effective to the extent 
of such service.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of section 401 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1371 (g)) is amended by inserting, preced- 
ing the last sentence, a new sentence to 
read: “If a supplemental air carrier fails to 
file such reports as the Board requires to as- 
certain the carrier’s continuing compliance 
with the minimum standards of financial 
fitness, or if the Board finds that the carrier’s 
financial condition is notin compliance with 
such standards, the Board shall suspend 
such carrier's certificate, and where the car- 
rier does not demonstrate compliance with 
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such standards within a reasonable period 
fixed by the Board, it may, after notice and 
hearing, revoke such carrier's certificate.” 

Sec. 5. Clause (3) of section 406 (b) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1876(b)) is amended by inserting after 
“each such air carrier” the words “(other 
than a supplemental air carrier)”. 

Sec. 6. Title IV of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“SPECIAL OPERATING AUTHORIZATIONS 
“Authority of Board to issue 


“Sec. 417. (a) If the Board finds upon an 
investigation conducted on its own initia- 
tive or upon request of an air carrier— 

“(1) that the capacity for air transpor- 
tation being offered by the holder of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
between particular points in the United 
States is, or will be, temporarily insufficient 
to meet the requirements of the public or 
the postal service; or 

“(2) that there is a temporary require- 
ment for air transportation between two 
points, one or both of which is not regu- 
larly served by an air carrier; and 

“(3) that any supplemental air carrier 
can provide the additional service tempo- 
rarily required in the public interest; 


the Board may issue to such supplemental 
air carrier a special operating authorization 
to engage in air transportation between such 
points. 

“Terms of authorization 

„b) A special operating authorization 
issued under this section— 

“(1) shall contain such limitations or re- 
quirements as to frequency of service, size 
or type of equipment, or otherwise, as will 
assure that the service so authorized will al- 
leviate the insufficiency which otherwise 
would exist, without significant diversion of 
traffic from the holders of certificates for 
the route; 

“(2) shall be valid for not more than 
thirty days and may be extended for addi- 
tional periods aggregating not more than 
sixty days; and 

“(3) shall not be deemed a license with- 
in the meaning of section 9(b) of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 
1008 (b)). 

Procedure 

“(c) The Board shall by regulation es- 
tablish procedures for the expeditious inves- 
tigation and determination of requests for 
such special operating authorizations. Such 
procedures shall include written notice to 
air carriers certificated to provide service be- 
tween the points involved, and shall provide 
for such opportunity to protest the appli- 
cation in writing, and at the Board's discre- 
tion to be heard orally in support of such 
protest, as will not unduly delay issuance of 
such special operating authorization, taking 
into account the degree of emergency in- 
volved.” 

Sec. 7. (a) If any applicant who makes 
application under section 401(d)(3) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 for a certificate 
for supplemental air transportation within 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act shall show— 

(1) that it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier authorized to furnish 
service between places within the United 
States under a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board pursuant to order E 
13436, adopted January 28, 1959, or order 
E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, or that it was 
given interim authority to operate in inter- 
state air transportation as a supplemental 
air carrier under Board order E-9744 of No- 
vember 15, 1955, and has pending before 
the Board an application for certification 
as a supplemental air carrier which was 
filed prior to July 14, 1960; 
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(2) that, during the period beginning on 
the date such certificate was issued or such 
interim operating authority was conferred 
by the Board and ending on the date of 
enactment of this Act, such applicant or his 
predecessor in interest lawfully performed 
(A) a substantial portion of the transporta- 
tion authorized by such certificate or in- 
terim operating authority, (B) substantial 
operations in overseas or foreign air trans- 
portation, as a supplemental or large ir- 
regular air carrier, authorized by the Board, 
or (C) substantial operations for the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States 
authorized by the Board; 

(3) that such certificate or interim oper- 
ating authority had not been revoked or 
otherwise terminated by the Board or had not 
otherwise expired prior to the enactment of 
this Act; Provided, That for the purposes of 

this section such certificate or operating 
authority shall be considered to have been 
revoked or terminated if the Board has is- 
sued a final order to that effect on or before 
the date of enactment of this Act, notwith- 
standing a pending judicial review of such 
order; and 

(4) that.such certificate or interim oper- 
ating authority is held by the original gran- 
tee or has been transferred to the applicant 
with Board approval pursuant to section 
401(h) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958: 
Provided, That a person who on the date 
of enactment of this Act had on file with the 
Board an application for the approval of 
transfer to him of a certificate for supple- 
mental air transportation or interim oper- 
ating authority, may be issued a new interim 
certificate or new interim operating authority 
under this section if the Board approves 
the transfer pursuant to section 401(h) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; 


the Board, may issue a new interim certi- 
ficate or new interim authority to such ap- 
plicant to engage in supplemental air trans- 
portation subject to such terms, conditions, 
and limitations as the Board deems proper, 
pending issuance or denial of a certificate 
pursuant to section 401(d) (3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 if it determines that 
the applicant is fit, willing, and able prop- 
erly to perform such transportation and to 
conform to the provisions of this Act and 
the rules, regulations, and requirements of 
the Board and the Administrator hereunder. 

(b) If any applicant who makes applica- 
tion under section 401(d)(3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 for a certificate for 
supplemental air transportation within 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act shall show that it or its predecessor 
has received interim operating authority 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant 
to paragraph (2) of the first section of 
Public Law 86-661 of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 
527), the Board may issue new interim au- 
thority to such applicant to engage in sup- 
plemental air transportation subject to such 
terms, conditions, and limitations as the 
Board deems proper, pending issuance or 
denial of a certificate pursuant to section 
401(d)(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 if it determines that the applicant is 
fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
such transportation and to conform to the 
provisions of this Act and the rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements of the Board and 
the Administrator hereunder. 

(c) If an applicant who makes applica- 
tion under section 401(d)(3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act for a certificate for supple- 
mental air transportation shall show— 

(1) that it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was a carrier authorized to furnish all-cargo 
service between places within the United 
States by a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board pursuant to order numbered E-3085, 
adopted July 29, 1949, order numbered E- 
9760, adopted November 21, 1955, or order 
numbered E-10084, adopted March 12, 1956; 
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(2) that within thirty days prior to such 
application there has become final an order 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the do- 
mestic cargo-mail service case, docket num- 
bered 10,067 and others, denying applicant's, 
or its predecessor’s, application for renewal 
of such certificate; and 

(3) that immediately prior to the effective 
date of such denial the applicant, or its 
predecessor in interest, lawfully performed 
either (A) any portion of the service author- 
ized by the certificate or (B) any operations 
for the Military Establishment of the United 
States authorized by the Board; 


the Board may issue a new interim certificate 
to such applicant to engage in supplemental 
air transportation, subject to such terms, 
conditions, and limitations as the Board 
deems proper, pending issuance or denial of a 
certificate pursuant to section 401(d)(3) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, if it deter- 
mines that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such transportation 
and to conform to the provisions of this Act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board and the Administrator here- 
under. 

(d) A new interim certificate or new in- 
terim authority issued under this section 
shall not be deemed a license within the 
meaning of section 9(b) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1008 (b)). 

Sec.8. (a) If any air carrier, or its prede- 
cessor in interest, was an air carrier author- 
ized to furnish service between places within 
the United States by a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board pursuant to order E-13436, 
adopted January 28, 1959, or order E~-14196, 
adopted July 8, 1959, or it or its predecessor 
received interim operating authority from 
the Board pursuant to paragraph (2) of the 
first section of Public Law 86-661 of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 527), it may perform opera- 
tions under its existing authority for thirty 
days from the date of enactment of this Act, 
and if it has filed application pursuant to 
section 401 (d) (3) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 within said thirty days, until the 
Board has granted or denied a new interim 
certificate or new interim authority under 
section 7 of this Act. Any air carrier whose 
application for certification as a supplemen- 
tal air carrier is pending before the Board 
and which (A) has operated in interstate air 
transportation as a supplemental air carrier 
pursuant to authority granted under Board 
order E-9744 of November 15, 1955, and (B) 
had such application for a certificate as a 
supplemental air carrier pending before the 
Board on July 14, 1960, may continue to op- 
erate in interstate air transportation under 
its existing authority for thirty days from 
the date of enactment of this Act, and if it 
has filed application pursuant to section 401 
(d) (3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
within said thirty days, until the Board has 
granted or denied a new interim certificate 
or new interim authority under section 7 of 
this Act. 

(b) The certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Board pursuant 
to order E-13436 adopted January 28, 1959, 
and order E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, 
and the interim operating authority issued 
by the Board pursuant to paragraph (2) 2 
the first section of Public Law 86-661 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), and the Foe 
tion authority issued by the Board under 
order E-9744 of November 15, 1955, and prior 
authority under individual exemptions or 
Letters of Registration reinstated by the 
Board under order E-10161 of April 3, 1956, 
shall terminate sixty days from the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of this Act shall in 
no way affect the authority of the Board— 

(1) to maintain any enforcement or com- 
pliance proceeding or action against the 
holder of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued pursuant to Board order 
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E-13436 of January 28, 1959, or Board 
order E-14196 of July 8, 1959, or against 
the holder of any interim operating author- 
ity conferred by the Board under paragraph 
(2) of the first section of Public Law 86-661 
or under Board order E-9744 of November 
15, 1955, which proceeding or action is pend- 
ing before the Board on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; or 

(2) to institute, on or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, any enforcement or 
compliance proceeding or action against the 
holder of any certificate or interim operating 
authority referred to in paragraph (1) of 
this section with respect to any violation 
of— 

(A) the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 

(B) the provisions of such certificate, 

(C) the terms of such operating author- 
ity, or 

(D) the regulations of the Board, with- 
out regard to when such violation occurred. 


Any sanction which the Board lawfully 
could have imposed on the operating author- 
ity of the holder of any certificate or in- 
terim operating authority referred to in 
Paragraph (1) of this section for any viola- 
tion referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
section, which violation occurred prior to 
the issuance to such holder of a new interim 
certificate or new interim authority under 
section 5 of this Act or the issuance to such 
holder of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to engage in supplemental air 
transportation under paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 401(d) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, may be imposed on the certificate or 
other operating authority issued to such 
holder under section 5 of this Act or under 
Paragraph (3) of section 401(d) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

Sec. 10. Any application of an air carrier 
heretofore consolidated into the Board pro- 

known as the Large Irregular Air 

Carrier Investigation, Docket Numbered 
5132 and others, shall be deemed to have 
been finally disposed of upon the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 11. Section 901(a) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1471 (a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Safety, economic, and postal offenses 


“Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of title III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
or XII of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder, or under section 
1002(i), or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of any permit or certificate issued 
under title IV, or (B) any rule or regula- 
tion issued by the Postmaster General under 
this Act, shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not to exceed $1,000 for each such viola- 
tion. If such violation is a continuing one, 
each day of such violation shall constitute 
a separate offense: Provided, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, or those 
civilian employees of the Department of De- 
fense who are subject to the provisions of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, while 
engaged in the performance of their official 
duties; and the appropriate military author- 
ities shall be responsible for taking any 
necessary disciplinary action with respect 
thereto and for making to the Administrator 
or Board, as appropriate, a timely report of 
any such action taken. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Administrator in the case 
of violations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or 
any rule, regulation, or order issued there- 
under, or by the Board in the case of viola- 
tions of titles IV or VII, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder, or under 
section 1002(1), or any term, condition, or 
limitation of any permit or certificate issued 
under title IV, or by the Postmaster General 
in the case of regulations issued by him. 
The amount of such penalty, when finally 


“determined, or the amount agreed upon in 
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compromise, may be deducted from any sums 
owning by the United States to the person 
0 „ 


Sec. 12. (a) That portion of the table of 
contents contained in the first section of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which 
appears under the heading Title IV—Air 
Carrier Economic Regulation” is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 417. Special operating authorizations. 
„a) Authority of Board to issue. 
“(b) Terms of authorization. 
(e) Procedure.” 

(b) That portion of such table of contents 
which appears under the heading “Sec. 901. 
Civil penalties.” is amended by striking out 
“(a) Safety and postal offenses,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (a) Safety, economic, and 

postal offenses.”. 


US. COMMISSION ON AGING—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that in further 
printings of Senate bill 2779, to estab- 
lish a U.S. Commission on Aging, the 
name of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] be entered as a co- 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUALITY STABILIZATION ACT— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 21, 1962, the names 
of Mr. Munpt and Mr. Case of South 
Dakota were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
159) to amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, to promote quality and 
price stabilization, to define and restrain 
certain unfair methods of distribution, 
and to confirm, define, and equalize the 
rights of producers and resellers in the 
distribution of goods identified by dis- 
tinguishing brands, names, or trade- 
marks, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by . HUMPHREY (for himself 
18 other Senators) on February 21, 

2. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE CON- 
VENTION ON SAFETY OF LIFE AT 
SEA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point an 
announcement released on February 23, 
1962, of public hearings on Executive 
K, 87th Congress, Ist session, the In- 
ternational Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea, to be held on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1962. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
: February 23, 1962. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, announced 
today that a hearing would be held on Tues- 
day, February 27, at 10:30 a.m. on Executive 
K, 87th Congress, 1st séssion, the Interna- 
tional Convention on Safety of Life at Sea. 
The convention was signed in London on 
January 17, 1960, by the United States and 
transmitted to the Senate for advice and 
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consent thereto on April 27, 1961. When it 
enters into force, it will supersede the pres- 
ent convention of 1948 on the same subject. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 
FOR SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 
DISTRICTS OF NEW YORK, AND 
THE SECOND CIRCUIT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Monday, 
March 5, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Paul R. Hays, of New York, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, Second Circuit; 

Dudley B. Bonsal, of New York, to be 
US. district judge, southern district of 
New York; 

Wilfred Feinberg, of New York, to be 
US. district judge, southern district of 
New York; and 

George Rosling, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge, eastern district of 
New York. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 
FOR NORTHERN, SOUTHERN, AND 
WESTERN DISTRICTS OF TEXAS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Wednesday, 
March 7, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Leo Brewster, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge, northern district of Texas; 

Sarah T. Hughes, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge, northern district of 
Texas; 

James L. Noel, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge, southern district of Texas; 
and 

Adrian A. Spears, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge, western district of Texas. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNsToN], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 23, 1962, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Col. Samuel 
Hale; 

S. 235. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos; 


S. 241. An act for the relief of Haralam- 
bos Agourakis; 
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S. 429. An act for the relief of Alc. Percy 
J. Truleau; 

S. 521. An act for the relief of Charles J. 
Utterback; 

S. 531. An act for the relief of Eugenia 
Chrzastowski; 

S. 1076. An act for the relief of Nancie 
Ellen Williamson; 

S. 1348. An act for the relief of Sulzbach 
Construction Co.; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Yasuko 
Otsu; 

S. 1685. An act for the relief of Brigitte 
Marie Ida Kroll; 

S.1776. An act for the relief of Frances 
E. Sarcone; 

S. 1791. An act for the relief of Dr. Tzy- 
cheng Peng; 

S. 1832. An act for the relief of Susanne 
Rae Deremo; 

S. 1866. An act for the relief of Dr. Berch- 
mans Rioux; 

S. 1870. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Bianca Cianto Rosa; 

S. 2149. An act for the relief of Hugo 
Kolberg; 

S. 2163. An act for the relief of Saifook 
Chan; and 

S. 2385. An act for the relief of Dr. Hau 
Cheong Kwaan, his wife, Tech Phaik Koui 
Kwaan, and their daughter, Laura Wai Man 
Kwaan. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Article entitled “United States Has No Al- 
ternative But To Resume Tests in Air,” 
written by himself and published in the 
Seattle (Wash.) Times of February 15, 1962. 


THE JORDANS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, down 
through its long history, North Carolina 
has been blessed with many great fami- 
lies whose contributions have enriched 
our State and Nation. However, prob- 
ably no one family at any one point in 
our history has contributed more than a 
family which is now represented in this 
august body—the Jordans of North 
Carolina, 

Mr. President, the late Henry Harri- 
son Jordan, attorney and Methodist 
minister, died in 1931, leaving four sons, 
Frank, Everett, Charles, and Henry. 
The impact of these four brothers on ed- 
ucation, government, and religion will be 
felt forever in our country. 

The Senate is well aware of the quiet 
humor, deep humility, and iron integrity 
of my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina, Senator B. EVERETT 
Jorpan, Senator Jorpan’s brothers, the 
Reverend Frank Jordan, superintend- 
ent of the Winston-Salem, N.C., Meth- 
odist district; Charles Jordan, vice pres- 
ident of Duke University; and Henry 
Jordan, industrialist and Democratic 
Party leader, are men who have excelled 
in their respective vocations, and North 
Carolina is proud of their achievements. 
Last fall I enjoyed reading an article 
entitled “The Jordan Brothers: Re- 
markable Quartet.” I believe that the 
Members of the Senate will enjoy know- 
ing more about our distinguished col- 
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league from North Carolina, EVERETT 

JORDAN, and the many fine contributions 

he and his illustrious family have made 

to North Carolina and to the Nation. I, 

therefore, ask unanimous consent that 

the referenced article which appeared in 
the October 29, 1961, edition of the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal and Sentinel be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Sunday morning, Oct. 29, 1961] 

THE JORDAN BROTHERS: REMARKABLE QUAR- 
TET—MANY FACETS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC LIFE BEAR DEEP IMPRINTS OF THEIR 
DYNAMIC TOUCH 


(By Chester Davis) 


The chances are that you never heard of 
Henry Harrison Jordan. He's been dead now 
for almost 30 years. Even when he was 
active he wasn't known much outside of 
Piedmont, N.C., or outside of the Methodist 
Church in Piedmont, N.C., for that matter. 

But this Henry Harrison Jordan was quite 
a fellow. Offhand, it's hard to think of 
many men who have had a greater or more 
varied impact on North Carolina. It’s true 
that he managed this impact through his 
four sons—Everett, Henry, Frank, and 
Charles—but it was pretty much his impact 
just the same. 

Without really intending it, he raised those 
boys in hisownimage. That done, they took 
care of the rest, and what they took care of 
covers a good deal of ground. 

Henry Harrison was raised in a poor, God- 
fearing Baptist family. (And this was about 
the only kind there was in Iredell County 
back in the tough years of Civil War and 
Reconstruction.) He had some schooling— 
maybe up through fourth grade—and it made 
him thirsty for the sort of education that just 
wasn't available for a youngster of his time, 
place, and circumstances. 

But he learned to read, and for as long as 
he lived Henry Harrison never stopped read- 
ing. He read his way into a job as a public 
school teacher and, while he was teaching 
school, he went on and read his way through 
a Statesville lawyer's office to a law degree. 


FROM LAW TO MINISTRY 


That done, he hung out a shingle in the 
village of Mooresville and, with Blackstone 
at his elbow, set out to earn his living and, 
he hoped, the honorary title of “Judge.” 

Within a matter of only a year or two, 
Henry Harrison Jordan married Annie Sel- 
lers of Burlington and thereby allied him- 
self with an astonishing Alamance County 
family. 

Dr. Benjamin A. Sellers, Annie’s father, 
Was a member of the committee that named 
the town of Burlington. But his greatest 
claim to fame related to his family. Born 
in 1812, the good doctor did not marry until 
he was 50. Even with that late start he 
had time to raise a family of 11 children. 
The Sellers, along with the Holts, did much 
to make the Haw River a mill (cotton) 
stream. 

Annie Sellers, a small, quiet, well-edu- 
cated (Greensboro Female College) woman, 
swiftly discovered she had hitched her wagon 
to a shooting star. 

Not long after her marriage Henry Har- 
rison Jordan, who had established himself 
as a comer both in the law and in business 
affairs, felt the call to serve the Lord. Born 
and raised a Baptist, he tossed aside his 
budding law practice and in its place took 
on the horse and buggy and the $250 a year 
Salary (when it could be collected) that 
went with riding the Lenoir circuit for the 
Methodist Church. 

After that home was where you hung your 
hat for the Jordans. At 4-year intervals 
they roamed about the Piedmont—Ramseur, 
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Kernersville, Walkertown, Mocksville, Hen- 
rietta, Marion, Morgantown, Salisbury, and 
Gastonia—in search of souls less lost than 
they. 

Along the way the four boys and two 
girls—Lucy and Margaret—were born and, in 
a pogo stick fashion, raised. 

Unlike most parents—and, unlike a good 
many preachers for that matter—the Rev. 
Henry Harrison Jordan did not raise his 
youngsters on a “do as I say, not as I do” 
basis. This tall (6-foot-1), slender man 
operated on the basis of precept. He set 
the example by his own conduct. By a 
process of osmosis, his example became a part 
of the very being of his children. 


DEDICATED FAMILY MAN 


Henry Harrison Jordan was, to begin with, 
a dedicated family man. His dedication 
clearly is mirrored in the self-sacrifice he 
and his wife made on behalf of the family. 
That can be illustrated in many ways but 
it is seen most clearly in the matter of edu- 
cation. 

The Reverend Henry Jordan possessed a 
consuming passion for education. Largely 
self-educated—but well educated in the sense 
he read widely (at his death he left a library 
of some 5,000 volumes) and had trained him- 
self to become a lucid and eloquent speaker 
with a fine command of the language—he 
was determined that his children would have 
the best possible education, This he pro- 
vided. 

With the exception of Henry (who at- 
tended Emory and Henry College) all of the 
Jordan children attended Trinity (now 
Duke) College. Three of the boys—Henry in 
dentistry, Frank in the ministry and Charles 
in law—also did graduate work. For a period 
of 13 years this man—a man wholly de- 
pendent on his limited salary as a Method- 
ist minister—had two and sometimes three 
children in college or graduate school. He 
somehow managed this so that the children 
were not asked to dilute their efforts by 
working their way through school. 

And this passion for education spread well 
beyond the family. At the time of his death 
his youngest son, Charles, served as executor 
of his estate. Charles says, “In papa’s pa- 
pers I found a large number of notes—all 
in small amounts of, say, $20, $47 and the 
like—he had signed in order to help young- 
sters get to college. They used to say that 
papa helped more young people get an edu- 
cation than any other minister in the west- 
ern North Carolina conference.” 

This reverence for education is among the 
heritages he passed on to his sons, At one 
time or another all of the Jordan boys have 


- contributed a great deal to education in 


North Carolina. 

Charles Jordan, today a vice president of 
Duke University, has devoted his entire life 
to building that institution to a place of 
prominence and prestige. For a period of 10 
years Charley Jordan served as chairman of 
the Durham County Board of Education, He 
presently is a member of the State board of 
education. 

Henry Jordan, today an industrialist and, 
perhaps, the most widely respected political 
leader in North Carolina, spent many years 
as a member of the Gaston and Randolph 
County Boards of Education. 

EVERETT JORDAN, a U.S. Senator, is an active 
member of the boards of trustees of Elon 
College, Duke University, and American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. Most of the 
money he gives away each year—and, since 
he is a wealthy man, his gifts are substan- 
tial—is earmarked for church-related col- 
leges and universities. 

The Reverend Frank Jordan, superintend- 
ent of the Winston-Salem district of the 
Methodist Church, has served as chairman 
of the board of education of the Methodist 
Church in the western North Carolina con- 
ference. His son, Frank Jr., is a graduate 
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student at Duke (English) and he plans to 
teach. A daughter, Janet, presently is the 
director of Christian education at the First 
Methodist Church in Martinsville, Va. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


That recital underscores the fact that, in 
the minds of the Jordans, education is close- 
ly linked to the church. For a period of 30 
years (1927-58) Senator EVERETT JORDAN 
taught a Sunday school class. Charley Jor- 
dan for 4 years labored with the committee 
which sought to find ways for merging the 
Methodist and Episcopal Churches. There 
was one period of 10 years when all the 
brothers except Frank—who, as a minister, 
could not qualify—were members of the 
board of stewards of their respective Meth- 
odist churches. 

But the interesting thing about the Jordan 
family is not so much that the basic virtues 
of the father—reverence of education, dedica- 
tion to the family, and love of the church— 
were visited upon the sons as it is the fact 
that the essential character traits of the 
rather were inherited by the sons. 

Henry Harrison Jordan believed that the 
Lord helped those who first helped them- 
selves. He believed in hard work. When 
he built a church or a parsonage—and a 
recital of his accomplishments in this area 
makes it sound as if he operated as a part- 
time contractor on the side—he was the man 
who first climbed the ladder and started to 
drive the nails. He figured that once he 
started, his congregation would come up the 
ladder and join him. 

In the lives of his sons there are innumer- 
able instances which can be cited to illus- 
trate the fact his example was catching. But 
a page out of the life of EVERETT JORDAN—a 
man who has no hobby unless it is work— 
will suffice. 

Along about 1921 ‘Evererr hired on as a 
mill hand in a Gastonia textile plan, By 
1927 he was superintendent of one of the 
largest textile mills in Gastonia. As the 
Reverend Frank Jordan says, “EVERETT has 
a real mechanical knack. He started out on 
a surveyor's gang carrying a chain and he 
ended up with the transit.” 

Everett swiftly had need for this knack 
just as he was soon to need his dogged drive 
and his conviction that there is no problem 
that can't be solved by hard work. 

In 1928 Henry Jordan, then the best den- 
tist in Belmont because he was the only 
one, joined with his uncle, Charlie Sellers, 
and his brother, Everett, and purchased the 
bankrupt White-Williamson cotton mill in 
the isolated Alamance County village of 
Saxapahaw. 

The price tag—$140,000—was high for what 
they got. The mill had been shut down for 
4 years. The millhouses, unpainted shacks 
located on barren clay flats, were falling 
apart and most of the mill families had long 
since moved away. 

The mill itself operated by water power 
(supplemented by diesel engines in times 
of drought and the nearest powerlines, 
located some 15 miles away, did not reach 
Saxapahaw until the mid-1950's. Besides 
being close to obsolete, this mill, managed 
by Evererr Jorpan, made its entry into a 
cutthroat fleld just at the time the tex- 
tile industry began its long slide into the 
devastating depression of the 1930's. 

“When my wife and I first came to Saxa- 
pahaw,” EVERETT JORDAN says, “She took 
one look and then she said, ‘EVERETT, you 
take the mill, I'll take the village.“ 

That they did. Over the years Mrs, Jor- 
dan—she came to be known as “the hunter 
of hedges” because of her passion for privet 
borders around the mill homes—made the 
village a model of its kind, Everetr did the 
same with the mill, but at a more labored 
pace. 

He had no more than arrived in Saxa- 
pahaw when the dam, the single source 
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of power, broke. Evsererr was the first to 
climb into the water to start repairs. “See- 
ing me there in the water,” he says, “the 
millhands joined in.” 

A STRUGGLE TO VICTORY 


“For a period of years,” Charley Jordan 
says, “everybody knew that the Saxapahaw 
mill was busted except EVERETT.” And by 
the time Evererr got around to realizing 
that he was skating on thin financial ice, 
the mill was solvent and growing. 

That mill—it is a part of a string of mills 
operated by Evererr and Henry Jordan— 
hired, maybe, 50 hands back in 1928. When 
its sales went as high as $44,000 in a single 
month, EVERETT JORDAN thought he was in 
high cotton. Today the three Jordan con- 
trolled mills employ some 1,200 workers 
and their gross sales run along at about $15 
million a year. 

Hard work? Sure. But there was more 
than that. There was also the Jordan trait— 
a marked one in the father—of making do 
with what there was at hand. “There wasn't 
much money in our home when we were 
kids,“ Dr. Henry Jordan says. “So papa, 
when he tackled a job, would first try one 
approach to a solution. If that didn’t work 
he’d shift over to another and keep this 
up until he somehow got the job done.” 

This resiliency is a family characteristic. 

Henry Jordan practiced dentistry in Bel- 
mont for 20 years. (His canny sense of 
timing—a real factor in his political suc- 
cess—and his “Easy now, this isn’t going 
to hurt” approach to tough political prob- 
lems very likely trace back to this period.) 
When his legs gave out on him (a result 
of a broken vertebrae) he made the shift 
from dentistry to the management of a tex- 
tile mill in Cedar Falls with grace and 
marked success. He later shifted from in- 
dustry to politics with. equal ease. 

Frank Jordan started out as an employee 
of the British-American Tobacco Co. (a job 
he gave up because his father, who liked 
to have his boys near at hand, advised him 
against abroad). Later he took a 
crack at banking in Gastonia and then, in 
ye manner of his father, entered the min- 

Everett JORDAN, on his climb from mill 
hand to mill superintendent to mill owner, 
became associated with what was the most 
conservative group of businessmen in North 
Carolina. Yet, despite that background, he 
served successfully as chairman of the State 
Democratic Party's executive committee. 
(He was the first man to hold this position 
through two administrations—and they were 
the administration of Governors as political- 
ly unlike as W. Kerr Scott, William Umstead, 
Luther Hodges.) Later, he served as Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from North 
Carolina. Since 1958, first by appointment 
and then by election, he has served in the 
U.S. Senate. 


A LINK TO THE PEOPLE 


Charley Jordan, while he has steadfastly 
remained at Duke University since 1919, pos- 
sesses this same resiliency. He started out 
to be a lawyer and then shifted to education 
and, more specifically, to the public relations 
aspects of education. His wife says that his 
resiliency results from the fact that he, 
like the bad little girl, simply doesn’t know 
how to say No.“ A glance at his record of 
activity at the local and State level—it 
ranges from work with the local YMCA to 
the presidency of the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Society—tends to support that point 
of view. 

In these shifts—dentistry to industry to 
politics, industry to politics, business to the 
ministry and law to public relations—there 
is one pole star. It is people. 

“Papa always said,” Henry Jordan recalls, 
“that if you want friends you have to be 
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friendly.” To this Charley Jordan adds, 
“Our father taught us to respect people.” 
Evererr Jorpan chimes in with, “I never 
knew a person who didn’t have some good 
in him.” And Frank Jordan sums it all up 
by saying, “I don’t know of anything that’s 
better than people. They are the most in- 


compelled at 4-year intervals to make new 
friends in new surroundings—friendliness is 
almost as necessary as a suitcase. But in 
the case of the Jordan boys it also is in- 
born. People attracted the father into the 
ministry and people have led the boys to 
their separate destinations. 

In fact people haye helped them reach 
these destinations. It is doubtful if there 
is any family in North Carolina who has 
more friends. Dr. Henry Jordan rarely walks 
alone. Wherever he is you find a knot of 
people gathered around him. He is a man 
who truly never met a stranger. Yet, in 
talking of his brothers, Dr. Henry says, 
“Charley and Frank, who represent the bet- 
ter element in the family, have more friends 
than anybody I ever knew. Wherever I go 
people say, ‘Hi Henry, how's Frank?’ or ‘Oh, 
so you're Charley’s brother.“ 

All of the brothers—even the less outgo- 
ing Evererr—are as gregarious as mink and 
they are great and tireless (Rotary to the 
Masons) joiners, Part of this results from 
the fact that they possess wry—sometimes 
sly—senses of humor and to laugh they re- 
quire people around them. 

They laugh as readily at themselves as 
they do at others. Evzrerr, who is generally 
reputed to be the most solemn of the Jor- 
dans, shares this trait. 

In 1958, Gov. Luther Hodges appointed 
Everett JORDAN to the Senate, there was a 
great editorial outcry that JorpaAN was sim- 
ply to keep the seat warm until Hodges 
would come to Washington and take over. 
Undoubtedly the charge that he was sery- 
ing as a stooge for Luther Hodges offended 
Everett JORDAN. But it did not offend him 
deeply enough to cause him to lose his 
sense of humor. 


HE WASN’T ANY DUMMY 


When you enter his office in Saxapahaw 
there is one picture on the wall. It is a 
framed cartoon by Hugh Haynie. The car- 
toon pictures Luther Hodges crouched be- 
hind a tailors dummy named Evererr 
Jorpan and the caption reads, “I looked over 
Jorpan and what did I see?” 

When you talk to Dr. Henry Jordan you 
discover that the man regularly beads his 
running line of thought with humorous— 
often pointed—anecdotes. With his eyes 
sparkling behind brushy eyebrows, Dr. 
Henry delights in picturing himself as being 
a shade more thrifty than Jack Benny. 

Picking up this line, Jim Chaney, writing 
in the Raleigh News and Observer, once 
said of Dr. Jordan, “He was born a trifle 
cross eyed but he can spot a dime a year 
away and he can, his friends joke, keep one 
even longer.” 

Actually Henry Jordan is a tender, easily 
touched (in every sense) and generous man. 
Like his brothers, he tithes and, if the truth 
were known, probably tithes more than you 
or I would feel justified. 

But, seen in another light, the thriftiness 
Henry Jordan jokes about really is nothing 
more than the sort of good management 
and good business sense he and his brothers 
learned from their father. 

After putting six children through college 
and, in three cases, graduate school, the 
father—although he remained dependent on 
his salary as a minister for as long as he 
lived—managed to leave an estate something 
in excess of $50,000. 

To do that required something more than 
good management. It also required a busi- 
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mess sense somewhat sharper than a ser- 
pent's tooth. The Reverend Henry Harrison 
Jordan was just that sharp. A prominent 
Gastonia businessman once told Charles 
Jordan, “Your father was the best judge of 
real property values I ever met. Td rather 
trust his judgment than any Gastonia real- 
tor I know.” 


ALL GOOD BUSINESSMEN 


Henry Harrison Jordan frequently strayed 
off on business ventures of the most un- 
preacher-like nature, but his wandering al- 
ways was done in the name of the Lord. 

When, in his pastoral journeying, he was 
sent to Mocksville he found that tiny Davie 
County village in the grip of a panic. There 
was no employment and families were leav- 
ing the village to move to the tobacco and 
textile mills in Winston-Salem. 

To correct this bleeding away of his flock, 
the Reverend Henry H. Jordan and some as- 
sociates organized a furniture plant. Later, 
in Walkertown, he organized a chair factory 
in order to create local job opportunities. 
In both cases he served these plants as an 
unsalaried officer and in each case the plants 
were, at least until they burned down, 
profitable business ventures. 

All four of the Jordan boys possess this 
same knack for careful money management 
and the same skill in business operation. 
These traits help explain the success of all 
four brothers. In the case of Henry and 
Everett they also explain two rather consid- 
erable fortunes. 

It's worth noting, however, that the sons, 
like the father, regularly have placed service 
above the amassing of wealth. Frank took 
that step when he moved into the ministry. 
Charley has remained at Duke University— 
and remained despite attractive offers else- 
where—for the same reason. And the feel- 
ing of service to others is one of the factors 
that steered Henry and EvERETT into politics. 

When Dr. Jordan, in his warm and affable 
fashion, chats about his career he talks less 
about himself than about what he was able 
to do for others. In the period, for example, 
he served as chairman of the State highway 
commission under Gov. W. Kerr Scott, he 
lists three high points: 

Getting the farmers of North Carolina out 
of the mud through the $200 million rural 
road bond program. (Administering this 
program, Dr. Jordan probably spent more 
money faster and more effectively than any 
other North Carolinian.) 

The program of separating the prison sys- 
tem from the highway department. This 
separation, completed just this year, traces 
back to a study Dr. Jordan initiated as head 
of the highway commission. 

The establishment of the first. rehabilita- 
tion program for youthful first offenders at 
Camp Butner. This was one part of putting 
the States prison system on a professional 
(rather than political) basis. 

The bang that Evererr JORDAN is getting 
out of serving in the U.S. Senate rises more 
from the fact the job enables him to be 
neighborly in the old Saxapahaw sense than 
it does from the fact it places him in a posi- 
tion to play at being a statesman at a critical 
time in this Nation’s life. Senator Evererr 
JORDAN may be, as some say, as conservative 
as a swallowtail coat, but he is refreshingly 
free from any taint of humbug. 


THE FELLOW NAMED JOHN 

When he talks of the work he has done 
in the Senate—the Wilkesboro Dam, the lib- 
eralization of regulations relating to cotton 
and tobacco acreage allotments, for exam- 
ple—he talks in terms of what these things 
mean to a fellow named John who lives down 
the road. He thinks in the day-to-day spe- 
cifics of individual people and not in terms 
of masses and vast social trends. 
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The satisfaction they find in service—a 
badly overworked and somewhat saccharine 
phrase—may very well explain why these 
men are so devoid of bitterness. Both 
Evererr and Henry have been through the 
political mills and, although they have been 
ground upon, they appear genuinely to for- 
give those who have ground upon them. 

In 1952 it was widely believed that Henry 
Jordan could have run for Governor and 
won. He did not choose to run because 
he feared his candidacy would jeopardize 
the rural road program. In 1954 he wanted 
to run but he was realistic enough to rec- 
ognize that he could not beat Luther 
Hodges. Today his friends—and they out- 
number the English sparrow—are pleading 
with him to run in 1964 as a successor to 
Terry Sanford. 

With that background you would expect 
Dr. Jordan to be speckled and itching with 
the political hives. He isn’t. “My yen for 
Office,” he says, “isn’t that great.“ But the 
yen for service undoubtedly is there and if 
the timing strikes him as right—and, in 
judging political timing he is a master— 
he is likely to “hear the call” just as clearly 
as his brother Frank or his father before 
him. 

AN INGRAINED INTEGRITY 


And in this respect he is a good deal like 
his father. Once, while practicing law in 
Mooresville, Henry Harrison Jordan was 
elected mayor in a write-in campaign. Since 
he had nothing to do with the campaign 
he refused to serve, “I wasn’t a candidate 
and the people had no chance to learn where 
I stood,” he explained. 

“Papa,” Henry Jordan says, “had more 
integrity than any man I ever knew.” It’s 
interesting that of all the editorials that 
have been written about Dr. Henry Jordan 
the one that pleased him most was a short 
Piece in the Charlotte Observer which 
summed up his work as chairman of the 
State highway commission with the words, 
“Henry Jordan’s integrity never was ques- 
tioned,” 

With the simple change of one word— 
replacing “Henry” with “Everett” or 
“Charles” or “Frank”—the statement would 
wear just as well. And there, too, you end 
up just about where you started with a man 
named Henry Harrison Jordan, a man who 
lived so well that he has continued to live 
as a vital force in this State through his 
four sons. 


LAST OF THE BLACKFEET INDIAN 
MEDICINE MEN DIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was with great sorrow that I learned 
recently of the death of one of Montana’s 
most colorful personalities, a man whose 
life has spanned a good part of Mon- 
tana’s history. Charlie Crow Chief 
Reevis is dead at the age of 87. He died 
in Browning on the Blackfeet Indian 
Aon where he lived most of his 

e. 

The death of Charlie Reevis leaves 
only seven long-haired elderly braves 
on the Blackfeet Reservation. Reevis 
was a very active exponent and cru- 
sader for the cause of the reservation 
Indian. He has appeared before con- 
gressional committees, and his striking 
features are well known throughout the 
country because of the likenesses which 
have appeared in national publications. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a news account of Char- 
lie Reevis’ death as it appeared in the 
Billings Gazette of February 19, 1962. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHARLIE Crow Curer Reevis: Last MEDICINE 
Man or BLACKFEET DIES 
(By Patricia Scott) 

BrowNInc.—The last of the Blackfeet 
Medicine Men of Montana—Charlie Crow 
Chief Reevis—is dead at the age of 87. 

Funeral services for the soft-spoken tribal 
leader will be at 11 a.m. from the Church 
of the Little Flower in Browning. He died 
of a heart attack Friday while a guest at a 
Browning hotel where he had come from his 
ranch on the Two Medicine River to be near 
his wife who was a hospital patient. 

Reevis’ death left only seven long-haired 
elderly braves on the Blackfeet Reservation. 
They are James White Calf, Juniper Old Per- 
son, Fish Wolf Robe, Dan Bull Plume No, 1, 
Louis Plenty Treaty, Chewing Black Bones 
and Joe New Robe. 

FORMED COMMITTEE 

With these men, Reevis formed the ar- 
rangements committee for the North Ameril- 
can Indian Days celebration here last Au- 
gust. He was chairman of that committee 
and also was to have been chairman of the 
1962 celebration of tribal dances, 

Reevis’ death robbed him of the oppor- 
tunity he had hoped for all his life. That 
was to see the “Sweetgrass Hills” claim 
settled. The claim is pending before the 
Indian Claims Commission. It involves pay- 
ment for vast lands ceded by the Blackfeet 
and the Gros Ventres to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Reevis’ grandfather, Three Suns, was one 
who signed the Treaty of 1855 by which the 
land extending from the Missouri River north 
to Canada and from east of the Rocky 
Mountains to North Dakota were given up. 


MEDAL PRIZED POSSESSION 


Three Suns was given a medal for his part 
in the treaty. It was to Reevis that the 
medal bearing the likeness of Abraham Lin- 
coln was passed. It was his most prized 
possession. 

Although he spent most of his life on the 
reservation, Reevis’ strikingly handsome 
features were known across the nations. His 
likeness appeared several years ago on the 
cover of True magazine. He also was the 
subject of a portrait reproduced in the last 
of a long series of Great Northern calendars. 

Reevis’ testimony was sought by Congres- 
sional committees holding hearings in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Indian matters. He repre- 
sented his tribe on other occasions in 
Washington where he impressed his listeners 
with what was recognized as a fair approach 
and astute judgment. 

EDUCATED AT ST. PETER’S 

He also was one of the few living Black- 
feet who had received his education at St. 
Peter’s Mission near Fort Shaw. Not only 
because of his advanced years, but also be- 
cause of his success as a stockman he was 
named to the Blackfeet Honory Council. The 
council is a group of elder tribal statesmen 
who advised the elected councilmen. 

With Reevis’ death may also have died 
any hope that the Medicine Lodge ceremony 
may again have been performed on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 


STAGED CEREMONY 


The Blackfeet looked to Reevis in staging 
the last few of the rare 3-day religious 
observances that begins with the selection 
of the center pole from which material sac- 
rifices to the sun god are tied in the cul- 
mination of the ritual. Reevis emerged from 
the last of such rituals, following 3 days of 
fasting and meditation, thin but erect. 

Because he was the only man qualified to 
perform the secret ritual the Montana Black- 
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feet permitted him to turn to the Blood 
Reserve in Canada for necessary assistance in 
carrying out the full ritual. 

In turn, he was asked to assist the Bloods 
in similar ceremonies, 

Survivors, in addition to his widow, in- 
clude sons, Louis, James and Henry, and 
daughters Agnes and Cecile. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BENJAMIN A. 
SMITH II 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday’s newspapers contained the usual 
mixture of mnews—some encouraging, 
some indifferent, some distressing. 

There was one story that I read with 
the utmost regret. It disclosed the de- 
cision of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SMITH] 
not to seek election to the Senate this 
year. 

Mr. President, I respect the Senator's . 
decision, but I must say that I shall miss 
him very much when the 88th Congress 
convenes next January. 

Senator SmrrH came to this body to 
fill part of the unexpired term of a for- 
mer legislator who now occupies a posi- 
tion of considerable responsibility in the 
executive branch. He had had no pre- 
vious experience in a legislative assem- 
bly; nevertheless he displayed from the 
beginning the highest qualities of dili- 
gence and acumen in carrying out the 
responsibilities of his office. His con- 
tributions to the work of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare, Public Works, 
and District of Columbia Committees 
have been considerable. He has per- 
formed the traditional duties of a fresh- 
man Senator with consistent good hu- 
mor, and he has cooperated with the 
leadership on every occasion. Senator 
SmitH has been a strong supporter of 
the administration’s program, but he 
has always retained the independence 
of judgment we associated with a 
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To sum up, Mr. President, I regret 
his decision not to seek election for the 
full term beginning in January 1963. I 
know the people of Massachusetts, who 
have been extraordinarily well served 
in this body, will send to the Senate a 
man capable of continuing that tradi- 
tion of enlightened and forward-looking 
public service. Whoever may assume 
that responsibility must live up to a high 
standard of performance. Senator BEN- 
JAMIN SMITH has done so. 


MONTANA GIRL DISCOVERS 
NIGERIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps has drawn its recruits from 
all walks of life and every section of the 
country. The Peace Corps is making a 
fine start in helping our friends around 
the world help themselves. Montana is 
proud of its Peace Corps men, and I am 
particularly pleased with one of the 
Corps’ teachers in Nigeria, Mary Roberta 
Jones, of Great Falls, Mont. Roberta 
is well known in my office, where she 
worked for two summers while doing 
undergraduate work at Mount Holyoke 
College. After graduation Roberta re- 
turned to Montana State University 
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where she obtained a master’s degree in 
political science. 

After training 9 weeks at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan she is now teaching 
English at the University of Nigeria. 
Roberta’s reports to her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert H. Jones, of Great Falls, 
have been most enthusiastic about the 
program and the people of Nigeria. 

The February 18, 1962, issue of the 
Great Falls Tribune carries an excellent 
interview, by letter, with Roberta. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article prepared by Lois Murray be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE CORPS GIRL “Discovers” NIGERIA 
(By Lois Murray) 

It isn’t a case of “In darkest Africa” for a 
Great Falls girl who is a member of the U.S. 
Peace Corps in Nigeria. Mary Roberta Jones, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Jones, 
501 Third Avenue N., writes enthusiastically 
to her parents about her exciting adventure. 
Trained for 9 weeks at Michigan University 
last fall, she left this country November 24 
with the Peace Corps to teach English at the 
University of Nigeria. 

In helping to bring light to what we have 
considered the Dark Continent, Miss Jones 
and her fellow classmates found ample signs 
of enlightened civilization awaiting them. 
Witness Mary Roberta’s letters home—the 
modern, new university where she teaches 
and lives * * * the Government spends one- 
third of its income on education * * * one of 
the Nigerian newspapers, published in 
English, was established in 1852. 

The Nigerian Daily Express—that Mary 
Roberta mails her parents—includes daily 
accounts of world news by Nigerian expert 
political analysts and interviews of world- 
known figures done with the ease and sharp 
wit we expect to see in the New York Times. 

The newspaper ads, if you consider them 
a mark of civilization, picture Negro people 
every bit as white shirted and Arrow tied as 
ads of white people. Judging by their 
“gracious living” ads on homefurnishings, 
clothing, sport equipment, cars, motorcycles, 
liquor, jewelry, and cameras, their tastes 
seem identical to ours. The woman’s page, 
published in one issue by a New York syn- 
dicate, is edited by a glamorous-looking 
Nigerian woman with a picture of her in 
hairdo and dress, a la mode, at the top of the 
page with her own byline, “Modupe.” 

Described by Mary as “the best group I 
have ever been with,” her Peace Corps class, 
from the United States, represents a cross 
section of young people ranging mostly from 
23 to 27 years of age, from various back- 
grounds and colleges. Among them are law- 
yers, a veterinarian and biologist. One of the 
lawyers is a 23-year-old American Negro wom- 
an. The oldest is a woman in her fifties, a 
former high school principal from Washing- 
ton, D.C., who had taught in Ghana previ- 
ously. Mary is a political sclence major. The 
group also includes married couples. 

The Americans met an even greater 
variety on the faculty of the University of 
Nigeria. Coming from every corner of the 
world, many of them have their doctorates 
as do the Americans, and are distinguished 
leaders in their fields. Mary spent her first 
Sunday afternoon in Nigeria playing the 
game of British Monopoly with a lecturer 
in physics and his wife from South Africa. 

On their arrival, the Peace Corps and other 
faculty members were entertained at a cock- 
tail party given by Indian faculty members 
in celebration of India’s independence. 
Nonalcoholic punch was served with what 
Mary called, “in food.” In the re- 
ception line, guests received cigarettes, cloves 
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or mints, and cotton-tipped toothpicks 
dipped in Tabu perfume. University and 
Government authorities there, eager to have 
their visitors get acquainted, whisk them off 
on tours of the country every spare moment. 
Mary says that Americans could take a page 
from their book on hospitality. 

Her students, in their twenties, come from 
the African bush, One of them took her 
visiting to a bush village, consisting of huts 
described by Mary as whitewashed and 
cleaned especially for the Christmas season. 
The chief of the village invited his guests 
in for coconut wine and presented them 
each with a shilling as a token of friendship. 
The bush village is a compound about a half 
block in size and is lush with palm, mango 
and coconut trees. Chickens and cows wan- 
der freely. The young Peace Corps teacher 
states her students are “extremely alert.” 
Their courses are similar to those offered 
immigrants in America. 

Besides tennis and swimming, one of 
Mary’s extracurricular activities is teaching 
history and current events at the Queen 
of the Rosary Catholic Mission, a school for 
girls between the ages of 14 and 17. This 
project is separate from the Peace Corps. 

She compares the medical facilities there 
favorably with ours. When she had to have 
a tooth pulled, she went to a dentist, a 
Texan who practices in a well-equipped Bap- 
tist clinic in Enugu, a city the size of Great 
Falls, Within 3 miles of the university are 
four physicians: a World Health doctor from 
Portugal; an Irish Sister doctor and a Euro- 
pean at St. Theresa’s Mission Hospital, and 
a Nigerian who is a graduate of London 
University, where he majored in tropical 
diseases. 

Mary worked in Senator MIKE MANSFIELD’s 
Washington, D.C., office in the summer of 
1959. A native of Billings, she was graduated 
from Central Catholic High School, Great 
Falls, attended St. Catherine’s, St. Paul, and 
was graduated from Mount Holyoke College. 
Mary got her master’s degree in political 
science at Montana State University. While 
at Central Catholic High School she received 
the American Legion School Award and cer- 
tificates of honorable mention and school 
awards. 


SPLIT BETWEEN MAJOR COMMU- 
NIST POWERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
events of the 22d Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party reveal the deep 
ideological differences which have de- 
veloped between the present Soviet Rus- 
sian leaders and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. These differences may well have 
profound consequences for world history 
in the decade ahead. A most interest- 
ing interpretive account of the split 
between the major Communist powers 
appeared in the February issue of the 
magazine Encounter. Its author is Mr. 
Richard Lowenthal. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DUEL WITH A SHADOW 
(By Richard Lowenthal) 

The weird events that took place at the 
22d Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
and the subsequent appearance of new rifts 
within the Sino-Soviet alliance, mark a true 
turning point in the history of both the 
Soviet empire and the international Com- 
munist movement. Unless I totally misread 
the signs, they also mark a turning point in 
the personal history of Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchey—the end of his dream of achiev- 
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ing world hegemony by pushing the expan- 
sion of the empire and the movement on 
separate but parallel lines. It was by ful- 
filling that dream that he had hoped at last 
to outgrow the haunting shadow of Stalin— 
and the shadow has proved too big for him. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the 
party Congress brought any weakening of 
Khrushchey’s position inside the present 
Soviet leadership, as some of his Western 
admirers seem to have feared on rather in- 
sufficient grounds. The basis for his control 
of party and state was solidly laid 5 years 
ago with the election of a Central Commit- 
tee dominated by his nominees at the 20th 
Congress. Ever since he defeated his Stalin- 
ist rivals in the party presidium with the 
help of that Central Committee during the 
great crisis of June 1957, he has been the un- 
contested victor in the struggle for Stalin's 
succession. All that could be asked from 
the 22d Congress in that field was that it 
should consecrate Khrushchev’s triumph by 
the final and formal condemnation of the 
antiparty group that had dared to lift 
their hands against him (there had been no 
opportunity for that at the extr: 
21st Congress of 1959, no general report of 
the Central Committee was rendered), and 
that it should make a further contribution 
both to the reeducation of the hierarchy of 
party and state in a post-Stalinist spirit and 
to the renewal of the personnel of that 
hierarchy. This the Congress accomplished 
niger dutiful unanimity and according to 
plan. 

For there was a planned element in the 
proceedings which has since become known 
as the “second de-Stalinization“ though 
in the public mind, this has by now been 
entirely overshadowed by the unplanned 
drama which was superimposed on it. As 
articles In the Soviet press showed on the 
eve of the Congress, Khrushchey intended 
to use it not only for a final settling of ac- 
counts with his defeated opponents, but for 
emphasizing the principles underlying the 
difference between Stalin’s method of gov- 
ernment and his own. That was the mean- 
ing of the claim in the new party program 
that the Soviet Union had now ceased to be 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat” and had 
become a true “people’s state,” accompanied 
by the statement (in the Congress issue of 
the Moscow Communist) that this transi- 
tion might have been accomplished 20 years 
earlier but for Stalin’s personal rule. The 
charge that Stalin unnecessarily perpetuated 
his autocratic rule at a time when all “hos- 
tile classes” had been successfully liquidated 
was brought not only in order to make the 
“democratic” merits of his successor shine 
all the more brightly against this dark back- 
ground, but also in order to make the whole 
army of Soviet bureaucrats understand that 
the real change—a change not from dictator- 
ship to democracy, but from mass terrorism 
to normality and from the whip of forced 
exploitation to the lure of economic incen- 
tive—was irreversible. Khrushchev has long 
been convinced that the modern Soviet so- 
ciety of today cannot be kept going by the 
same primitive and brutal methods by which 
its industrial apparatus was first created, and 
that officials who cannot or will not learn 
the more difficult techniques of leadership 
and administration required for the new 
stage will have to go, even if they faithfully 
repeat his every word. De-Stalinization, to 
him, has meant chiefly that. 

Yet to accomplish these eminently rea- 
sonable and by now highly conventional ob- 
jectives, it would not have been necessary 
to dig up the dead past in order to bury 
it once again. There was no need to retell 
publicly the horrible story of Stalin’s crimes 
against his closest associates, to recall the 
killing of the flower of the Red army on the 
eve of Hitler’s war, to produce the evidence 
pointing to police connivance at the murder 
of Kiroy which thus became the pretext for 
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starting the trials of former leading Bolshe- 
viks. There was no need either to remove 
the dead tyrant from his honored place at 
Lenin’s side, or to rename the city (and 
even the battle) of Stalingrad. Retraining 
of the Soviet Communist Party machine 
and administration required that the myth 
of Stalin's infallibility should be deflated, 
that his achievements should be placed in 
historical perspective. It did not require 
that the chief architect of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s present power should be publicly 

through the blood and mud on 
which he built it. Nor did Khrushchev him- 
self think so before the Congress: nothing 
in the preparations, nothing even in his 
own opening reports indicated such an in- 
tention. 

This, then, was the unplanned drama of 
the Congress. And it arose not from the in- 
ternal problems of the Soviet Union, but 
from the fact that the long-festering dis- 
pute with Communist China got out of 
hand. It started when Premier Chou En-lai, 
leading the Chinese delegation, reacted to 
the first moderate attacks on Stalin's mem- 
ory by laying down a wreath at his tomb; 
from that moment, the transfer of the body 
from its showcase became inevitable. The 
image of the former ruler had to be spat 
upon because the Chinese had turned it intd 
a banner for their attack on his heirs. 

There is dialectical irony rather than logi- 
cal necessity in the fact that the Chinese 
Communists should have emerged as the 
posthumous defenders of Stalin, to whom 
they owe less than any other party in the 
Soviet bloc. Mao had gained full control of 
the Chinese Party only behind Stalin’s back, 
at a moment in 1935, during the long 
march, when communications between 
Moscow and the Chinese Red Army were 
temporarily interrupted. He had used it to 
educate his cadres in distrust of foreign 
models and rejection of Stalin-type mass 
purges. His first “rectification of thought” 
of 1941 was a kind of de-Stalinization avant 
la lettre. And he had conquered state power, 
not unlike Tito, without substantial Soviet 
help and only by defying Stalin’s advice at 
the decisive moment, when he launched his 
final all-out offensive in the civil war. 

Later, the Chinese Communists reaped 
substantial benefits from Stalin’s death, 

important changes in the highly un- 
equal treaty of alliance that was the best he 
would grant them in 1950. It is true that 
they warned against the drastic form of 
Khrushchev's de-Stalinization in 1956, cor- 
rectly foreseeing the danger which so sud- 
den a break in ideological continuity might 
spell for Soviet authority and therefore for 
the unity of the bloc. But it is also true 
that they approved the substance of Khru- 
shehev's attempt to overcome Stalin’s “great 
Russian chauvinism,” to grant more auton- 
omy to the satellites, and to win back the 
avs. Hence during the critical period 
in 1956-57, when both Soviet control of East- 
ern Europe and Khrushchev’s control of the 
Soviet Party hung in the balance, the Chi- 
nese Communists used the full weight of 
their intact authority to support both. 

Yet from the moment when Mao, at the 
Moscow international conference of Novem- 
ber 1957, deliberately assumed the role of the 
most active sponsor of the unity of the bloc 
under Soviet leadership, he seems to have 
considered that this would entitle him to 
increased influence on Soviet policy in the 
future. For the first time, China had suc- 
cessfully intervened in the destinies of a part 
of Europe. Would not her continued mate- 
rial dependence on Soviet aid henceforth be 
balanced by the ideological dependence of 
Stalin's inexperienced successor on the 
proven wisdom of Mao? But Khrushchev 
did not see it that way. Once the acute 
crisis in his East European empire had been 
overcome with Chinese help, he felt no need 
for further Chinese advice on what he re- 
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garded as his own affairs. Nor was he will- 
ing to pay heed to Chinese interests where 
they collided with Russia’s own. 

It was this sharp disappointment of Chi- 
nese hopes for increased economic, diplo- 
matic, and military support from the Soviets 
that led to the first major disagreements 
between Mao and Khrushchev during 1958. 
Soviet investment in the improvement of 
Russia and East European conditions in- 
creased and aid agreements designed to 
acquire goodwill among the uncommitted 
states of Asia gained in importance. But 
the Soviet failure to grant the massive new 
credits needed to tide China over the critical 
period of her industrialization greatly con- 
tributed to push her into the adventure of 
the great leap forward and the imposition 
of people's communes throughout the 
Chinese countryside. While Khrushchev, 
conscious of the new relation of forces be- 
tween Russia and the West that had come 
about with the advent of the intercontinental 
rocket, embarked on a worldwide offensive, 
he remained careful to limit the risk of an 
armed clash with the United States by al- 
ternating the creation of crisis with offers of 
summit meetings, the language of threats 
with that of coexistence. This caution first 
led him to offend Mao by temporarily agree- 
ing to discuss the Middle Eastern crisis of 
that summer at a summit meeting called in 
the framework of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, and later to let him down by 
his refusal, during the bombardment of Que- 
moy, to supply him with guided missiles 
equivalent to those given by the Americans 
to Chiang’s forces. 

To the Chinese leaders, deprived of scope 
for similarly flexible tactics by their lack 
of diplomatic relations with the principal 
enemy, and deeply immersed in the efforts 
and sacrifices of their domestic revolutionary 
upheaval, the cautious egotism practiced by 
the Soviets at their expense seemed evidence 
that Khrushchev and his team were sadly 
lacking in the spirit of international solidar- 
ity and revolutionary militancy—hence un- 
fit for the leading role in the Socialist camp 
and the international Communist movement 
for which Mao himself had cast them. They 
prepared to challenge that role by ideological 
arguments. By September 1958, the Chinese 
claim that the people’s communes were 
an application of the supposed Leninist 
principle of uninterrupted revolution and 
a shortcut on the road from the lower 
Socialist to the higher Communist stage, 
implied that while the Russians were looking 
for comfortable resting places on that road, 
the Chinese were hurrying ahead and over- 
taking them. In the following months, the 
Soviets replied with a vigorous campaign 
against the utopian concept of achieving full 
communism before a stage of economic 
abundance had been reached, and with de- 
veloping their own concept of moving 
toward communism on the basis of the 
most developed modern technique. Under 
the pressure of this criticism and of the 
severe practical setbacks suffered by the 
people’s communes, this first Chinese chal- 
lenge had to be withdrawn by the turn of 
the year. At the 2ist Congress of the 
CPSU in February 1959, Chou En-lai recog- 
nized that Russia alone had started on the 
road to the higher stage, and was rewarded 
by a new agreement on economic aid. 

The conflict revived, however, in a more 
acute form in the winter of 1959-60, owing to 
Khrushchev’s visit to Eisenhower, his sum- 
mit preparations, and his hardly benevolent 
neutrality in China’s quarrels with India 
and Indonesia. This time the Chinese, now 
thoroughly alarmed, were not content with 
working out a theoretical position for chal- 
lenging the leading role of the Soviet Union: 
they were openly seeking to recruit allies 
within the international movement. At 
leadership meetings of various international 
front organizations (the World Peace Coun- 
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cil, the World Trade Union Federation, the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, etc., as 
well as at a meeting of the Warsaw Pact), 
the Chinese criticized the Russians for their 
“un-Marxist” illusions about the possibility 
of securing peace by agreement with Eisen- 
hower, and their opportunist tendency to 
subordinate their support of revolutionary 
movements and wars of liberation to the 
tactical needs of their diplomacy of coexist- 
ence. Finally, they chose the 90th anniver- 
sary of Lenin’s birth in April 1960, as an 
occasion to publish their arguments in a 
whole series of articles. 

The platform from which the Chinese at- 
tack was launched, of uninterrupted revolu- 
tion at home and unlimited support for 
revolution abroad, was Trotskyite rather 
than Stalinist in inspiration. Yet to the 
Stalinist remnants in Russia and the Soviet 
bloc, any powerful voice that raised doubts 
in the Leninist orthodoxy of Khrushchev 
and his team must have been more than 
welcome. Moreover, they disliked many of 
the same things which were now criticized 
by the Chinese—Khrushchey’s personal di- 
plomacy with its necessary pretense of be- 
lieving in the peaceful intentions of the 
other side (whitewashing imperialism and 
deceiving the masses about its bellicose na- 
ture)—his wooing of “bourgeois nationalist” 
dictators with offers of economic aid—his 
softness toward the Yugoslav renegades. As 
for the Chinese, they might hope to find 
truly congenial allies among Asian or Latin- 
American Communists thirsting for wars of 
liberation; but in Russia and Eastern Europe, 
the Stalinist remnants were their only hope. 

In fact, it may now be regarded as proven 
that the alliance between the Chinese and 
the Stalinists had been formed by April 
1960, if not before. At the 22d Congress Mr. 
Tlychey, one of the newly-promoted secre- 
tarles of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, disclosed that on the same occasion 
when the Chinese started their public cam- 
paign, the goth anniversary of Lenin's birth, 
Molotov, then Soviet Ambassador in Outer 
Mongolia, submitted to the Moscow Com- 
munist an article on similar lines—a curious 
case of the master’s spirit manifesting itself 
simultaneously in Peiping and Ulan-Bator. 
Khrushchey took the point. During the 
next few weeks, Molotov was recalled, Presi- 
dent Voroshilov, the last undisclosed mem- 
ber of the Stalinist former majority of the 
party presidium, was encouraged to retire 
from all his offices, and Pravda suddenly pub- 
lished the anti-Stalinist epic of the poet 
Tvardovsky. 

During the same period, the Albanian Com- 
munist leaders first showed their defiance of 
Khrushchey's leadership. Hoxha and Shehu, 
it may be assumed, had never wavered in 
their gratitude to Stalin, whom they re- 
garded as the liberator of Albania from Yugo- 
slay domination, and to whom they owed 
their personal triumph over the pro-Yugo- 
slav group of Koci Xoxe inside the party. 
They had distrusted Khrushchev from the 
moment of his first visit to Belgrade, and had 
quietly and successfully resisted his efforts 
to rehabilitate the executed Xoxe and to 

change the Albanian party leadership in the 
interest of better relations with Yugoslavia. 
When, in 1958, party ties between the Soviet 
bloc and Yugoslavia were severed again, they 
had eagerly used the opportunity to denounce 
their archenemies Once more as imperialist 
agents, just as China did, and had been with 
difficulty persuaded by Khrushchev, when he 
visited Albania in 1959, to tone down the 
violence of their anti-Yugoslav campaign. 
But up to 1960, they had never openly and 
explicity criticized the policies of Khru- 
shchev or the decisions of the 20th Congress. 
Only when China started her attack on Soviet 
foreign policy did the Albanian Stalinists 
come out into the open, flatly refusing to 
support the proposals for an atom-free zone 
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in the Balkans put forward on Soviet instruc- 
tions by other members of the Warsaw Pact. 
At the Bucharest conference of ruling Com- 
munist parties in June 1960, when Khru- 
shchev tried to force the Chinese to with- 
draw their criticism, the Albanians openly 
sided with the latter and helped them to in- 
sist on the calling of a world conference 
which subsequently met in Moscow. - 

In raising their challenge to Soviet inter- 
national leadership, the Chinese Communists 
clearly did not want to break up the alliance. 
They wanted more Soviet support, not less. 
But neither can they have expected that they 
would quickly or easily supplant Soviet lead- 
ership—the greater power and older author- 
ity of Moscow precluded that. They must 
have counted on a prolonged ideological tug- 
of-war, in which the alliance would continue 
without a clearly established leader, and Chi- 
nese influence in the world movement would 
gradually increase from one compromise to 
the next. 

But if that was their aim, it seems clear in 
retrospect that they made any prolonged 
period of such divergent unity (in the strik- 
ing phrase of Professor Brzezinski) far more 
difficult by their alliance with the Stalinist 
remnants in Russia and the Soviet bloc. 
Khrushchev, too, was certainly interested in 
maintaining the alliance and could be ex- 
pected to make some concessions to Chinese 
pressure, as indeed he did in his behavior 
on the international stage during the months 
preceding last winter’s World Conference of 
Communist Parties, and also in some of the 
formulations adopted at the Conference. 
More important, he explicitly renounced the 
Soviet Union's claim to its traditional lead- 
ing role in the Communist world movement, 
thus recognizing the limitations imposed on 
his international authority by Chinese oppo- 
sition and the need for continued adjust- 
ment of policies to meet new situations. But 
he could not be expected to tolerate con- 
tinued Stalinist defiance within his own 
power sphere. 

Even before the Moscow Conference, a bid 
to remove Hoxha from the leadership of the 
Albanian party had been made by pro-Soviet 
elements; it was forestalled by a purge of the 
Central Committee and arrests of important 
officials. After the Conference, Hoxha had 
his policy approved by a party congress, and 
the arrested men were executed after a show 
trial for alleged conspiracy with Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and the United States. As these 
events proceeded during 1961, Moscow 
stepped up the pressure by stopping economic 
aid, canceling credits, calling home the sub- 
marines based in Albania, and finally recall- 
ing all Soviet and Soviet bloc technicians. 
But a Chinese aid agreement and Chinese 
technicians stepped into the breach as far 
as possible. The Chinese leaders thus indi- 
cated their determination not to abandon 
the first small European country that had 
sided with them—in other words, to main- 
tain a permanent challenge to Khrushchev’s 
authority even within his empire. 

Khrushehev's public attack on Albania in 
his opening speech at the 22d Congress, and 
Chou En-lai’s rejection of that attack must 
be understood in that context. The Soviet 
leader was not really, as has been said, mak- 
ing a veiled attack on China by criticizing 
Albania: he was warning China that he 
would expel the Albanian Stalinists from the 
fold, whether China liked it or not—that he 
might tolerate prolonged differences with his 
Chinese ally, but not a Chinese faction with- 
in his own backyard. Chou En-lai’s reply was 
a counterwarning that China would not 
accept the legitimacy of any expulsion from 
the Socialist camp; and his deposition of the 
wreath at Stalin’s tomb was an open chal- 
lenge to Khrushchev’s legitimacy even in 
Russia itself—an attempt to conjure up the 
ghost of the Soviet past against the Soviet 
present. The shadow of Stalin had suddenly 
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come alive again, and it had assumed the 
features of Mao. 

It was at that moment that the quarrel 
got out of hand. Each side had been deter- 
mined to avoid a break, but each side had 
counted even more on the other’s need to 
avoid it, and on the limits that would im- 
pose on its actions. Each had thus more 
and more committed its prestige in order to 
impress the other and force it to retreat; 
and each had thereby made it increasingly 
difficult for itself to retreat for the sake of 
unity. Mao had tried to demonstrate that 
Khrushchev could not force an approval of 
his anti-Stalinist line, and in particular the 
expulsion of the Albanian leaders, on the in- 
ternational movement against China’s will; 
even after the Moscow congress, he sent the 
Albanians a telegram praising their correct 
policy and hailing them as close brothers 
within the Socialist camp. Khrushchev had 
tried to demonstrate that he was free to take 
what action he liked against the Stalinist 
remnants in Russia and the Soviet bloc, 
whether China approved it or not; in the end 
he had no option but to break diplomatic 
relations with Albania before it had been 
condemned by any international Communist 
conference—something not even Stalin had 
done, While the Chinese Communists were 
exhibiting Stalin's picture along with those 
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statues were falling on Khrushchev’'s orders 
all over Eastern Europe, Khrushchev found 
himself forced to out-Stalin Stalin in his 
own methods of conducting his conflict with 
a small Communist country. 

To understand the full impact of these 
events on Khrushehev's Russia, one has to 
recall the basic concept of the relations be- 
tween the Soviet Empire and the Communist 
world movement with which he set out, and 
its contrast to the ideas and practice of 
Stalin.“ During a long reign in isolation 
Stalin had acquired the firm conviction that 
no progress of Communist world revolution 
was either likely or desirable unless it coin- 
cided with the territorial aggrandizement of 
the Soviet Empire: the action of the Commu- 
nist parties abroad had to be strictly and 
openly subordinated to the interests of the 
Soviet fatherland, because the interests of 
world communism were simply identical with 
the growth of Soviet power. Hence, while 
Stalin expanded the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union and subjected a number of neighbor- 
ing states to its control, he warned against 
the decisive moves of the independent Yugo- 
slay and Chinese revolutions, and distrusted 
the new regimes after their victories. His 
rigid identification of the Communist cause 
with the cause of the Soviet Union made it 
impossible for him to recognize any inde- 
pendent allies, any truly equal partners with- 
in his camp. It was this that led to his 
conflict with Tito, and despite his realistic 
caution in his dealings with China would 
sooner or later also have led to conflict with 
Mao. 

Khrushchey, coming to power in a very 
different situation, started with a much more 
confident view of the strength and nature of 
independent revolutionary forces. He drew 
from the Chinese experience the lesson that 
Communist revolutions could and would 
occur parallel with, but independent of, the 
direct increase of the power of the Soviet 
Union, and that they could immensely add 
to the total strength of the Socialist camp. 
He concluded that such independent revolu- 
tionary regimes would have to be treated as 
equal partners, and that even the satellites 
should be granted increased autonomy to 
make the rising Socialist world system more 
attractive. Hence he put relations with 
China on a new basis in the autumn of 1954, 
moved for reconciliation with Tito in 1955, 
and proclaimed from the platform of the 


See The Changed Antagonist,” Encoun- 
ter, January 1961. 
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20th Party Congress in 1956 the doctrine 
that each Communist Party was free to find 
its own road to power. 

Khrushchev did not abandon this outlook 
even after he had used armed force to keep 
Hungary within the Soviet empire, and 
after his hope of winning Tito back as an 
ally had been disappointed. He made a point 
of preserving normal (and at times even 
friendly) diplomatic relations with the 
Yugoslav Government even while attacking 
its revisionist ideas, thus underlining the 
difference between his methods and Stalin's. 
While pursuing his own imperial interests 
with scant attention to the complaints of 
his Chinese allies, he accepted their persist- 
ent nonconformity without undue irritation. 
Even difficult allies, to him, were primarily a 
source of strength. 

For ultimately Khrushchev’s whole vision 
of the world relation of forces, and of the 
march of history toward the worldwide 
victory of communism, hinged on this belief 
in the fundamental harmony between the 
interests of the Soviet Union and the de- 
velopment of independent revolutionary 
forces all over the world. It was by the 
dynamics of revolution that the balance of 
terror between the superpowers could be 
most easily bypassed, and thus the actual 
balance of power tipped in favor of the 
Soviet camp without war. 

It is, of course, unlikely that Khrushchev 
was ever so naive as to believe in the official 
doctrine that no differences of interest could 
arise between states governed by Commu- 
nist parties. But he seems to have been 
confident that, once the equality of the 
partners was recognized in principle, any dif- 
ferences could be adjusted without major 
strain because of the overriding importance 
of the common conflict with the non- 
Communist world. What he failed to foresee 
was that the very ideological tie on which 
he relied to insure the adjustment might 
prevent it—by turning the limited conflict 
of interest into an all-out ideological 
struggle for leadership. 

Yet this is what has happened. The So- 
viet-Chinese dispute has got out of control 
not because the differences of interest be- 
tween the two great Communist powers were 
unbridgeable in themselves, but because the 
struggle was conducted in an ideological 
form which came to involve the prestige of 
either regime to the point of no return. 
From the moment that the Chinese leaders 
allied themselves with the Stalinist rem- 
nants in Russia and the Soviet bloc, Khru- 
shchev’s imperial power was at stake. He 
had to choose between observing the new 
rules of an international movement no 
longer controlled by Russia alone, which 
meant waiting for the verdict of an interna- 
tional conference in which the Chinese 
might wield a veto power, or creating an 
accomplished fact by the use of Russian im- 
perial strength. Inevitably, he chose the 
latter. By breaking relations with Albania 
without waiting for her international con- 
demnation, he admitted that his belief in 
the necessary harmony of Soviet and world- 
Communist interests had been mistaken, 
and that once placed at the crossroads Khru- 
shchev’s Russia, like Stalin’s, would put her 
own power first. 

In admitting the failure of his funda- 
mental concept of the advance of world 
communism, in accomplishing the break 
with Albania and accepting the risk of a 
break with China for the sake of Russian 
imperial interests, Khrushchev has, I be- 
lieve, critically weakened the dynamic power 
of Russia’s thrust toward world hegemony. 
He can no longer count on running the 
empire and the movement in double har- 
ness. He has opened the road to new and 
as yet unforeseeable autonomous develop- 
ments in all those Communist parties that 
have the inner strength for a new departure. 
But beyond that, he has also dealt a major 
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blow to the future of ideological party rule 
in Russia itself. 

Just as, in the international field, Khru- 
shchev had believed that he could promote, 
simultaneously and without contradiction, 
the progress of independent revolutionary 
forces and the growth of Soviet power, 80 
he has always believed that he could work 
at home simultaneously for speedy economic 
improvement by pragmatic reforms and for 
the preservation of ideological party rule. 
As many observers have pointed out, the 
growth of a modern industrial society with 
highly educated cadres and outspoken claims 
for material improvement, together with the 
disappearance of mass terrrorism from So- 
viet daily life, has greatly weakened the 
hold of the official ideology on both the 
masses and the intelligentsia, and even the 
pressure toward outward conformity. Yet 
Khrushchev, aware that the party regime 
requires the ideological vision for its legiti- 
mation, has consistently tried to counter 
the anti-ideological current arising from be- 
low, from the nature of the new Soviet 
society, by a conscious effort at reideologiza- 
tion from above. Hence his interest in a 
new party program for the transition to 
communism. 

Yet the belief in the imminence of the 
worldwide victory of the Communist move- 
ment, and in the natural harmony of in- 
terests among all Communist parties and all 
governments ruled by them, is one of the 
main pillars of that ideological vision. The 
events during and after the 22d Congress 
have undermined that pillar—and that at 
the same moment when the renewed bitter- 
ness of the anti-Stalin campaign must have 
raised doubts about the essential continuity 
of the party’s policy and principles and also 
about the nature of a political system that 
made Stalin’s crimes possible. For the 
thoughtful young generation of Soviet citi- 
zens in particular, the value of the party 
regime as guarantee of alliance with all 
progressive forces abroad, and as trustee for 
a more just and humane future at home is 
thus put into question all at once. 

Of course, Khrushchev’s own belief in the 
party regime will not be changed by these 
events, as his power is bound up with it. 
Nor is that power likely to be endangered 
while he is capable of wielding it. The story 
of Titoist Yugoslavia is there to remind us 
that a modern party monopoly, even with its 
international backing gone and popular be- 
lief in its ideology widely undermined, and 
even in the absence of Stalinist mass terror- 
ism, may cling to power for a long time so 
long as its top leadership stays outwardly 
united under an uncontested chief. But 
even under that regime, the blows that have 
broken up its ideological crust may well prove 
the prelude to bolder pragmatic experimen- 
tation, particularly in the economic field, 
than in the past. 

From a long run point of view, Khru- 
shehev's duel with the shadow of Stalin will 
leave no victor—except perhaps the people 
of Russia. For the Stalinist regime, the 
Stalinist ideological synthesis, and the Stalin 
image are shattered beyond repair, and 
Khrushchev has failed to replace them by 
a viable ideological synthesis of his own. 
The full effects of this failure may only come 
to the surface when the question of the 
future of the regime is reopened: in the next 
crisis of succession. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
from the beginning some of us had faith 
in the future of the Peace Corps. That 
faith is now being realized. 

This Corps contains young Americans 
training and working in the tradition of 
neighborliness which is so characteristic 
of what is best in our way of life. 
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As the success of the Peace Corps ef- 
fort becomes more apparent we should 
pay tribute not only to the young men 
and young women in this novel and con- 
structive effort but also to the Peace 
Corps planners who, under Sargent 
Shriver, have had the foresight to pro- 
vide these members with adequate train- 
ing. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a recent article 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The 
article describes in some detail one of 
these training efforts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Jan. 2, 
1962] 
TRAINING IN JUNGLE FoR PEACE CORPS—WORK 
IN PUERTO Rico DESIGNED To TEST MUSCLE, 
TOUGHEN MIND, BUILD CHARACTER 


(By Patricia McCormack) 


Rio Asaso, P.R., January 2.—Few patches 
of jungle come as rugged as the Rio Abajo 
Forest—physical training ground for the 
Peace Corps. 

Young women and men muster here for 26 
days of sweaty toil meant to test muscle, 
toughen the mind, and build character. 

Wildlife hereabouts creeps, crawls and flies. 
There is jungle rot and mildew. 

The camp itself testifies to the Peace Corps 
ideal—self-help, plus what’s at hand to im- 
prove. The land was donated by Puerto 
Rico. 

The old-fashioned ice boxes came from the 
Navy. The mattresses came from the Boy 
Scouts, the blankets from the Girl Scouts, 
and the tents from the National Guard. 

There is no fancy kitchen, but somehow 
Humphrey Palermo, the chef, manages to 
produce a cake 30 inches across and 6 inches 
high when each batch of Corps men and 
women graduate from the camp. The most 
recent cake had lettered on it Welcome to 
Pakistan.” 

Recruits leave running water, telephones, 
and privacy behind. They learn to wash 
their clothes in a creek or a barrel of rain- 
water. They learn to accept the situation 
when the next day’s togs take 3 days to 
dry. They even work for their breakfast, 
starting the day at 6 a.m., with a 2-mile run 
through the woods. The workout is cli- 
maxed by a plunge in an ice-cold mountain 
stream, 

These Peace Corps Joes and Janes gripe 
plenty at first. This is natural and is ex- 
pected of them. The current gripes add to 
the chorus of complaints that filled the air 
hereabouts back in the 1940’s when GI Joes 
were dropped here for conditioning prior to 
combat in Korea. 

For the Peace Corps recruits, the hard life 
at Rio Abajo is the last step before em- 
barking for west Pakistan, Tanganyika, or 
wherever Peace Corps members are ordered 
to go. : 

Here, there’s no special softie course for 
the women. The physical testing that taxes 
former football players is the same for males 
and females. 

There's hiking—overnight type, regardless 
of the weather, and with a pack on the back. 
In the pack are C rations. 

The mountain climbing includes a de- 
scent equal to that of a 12-story building. 
In the course of the descent by rope alone 
there’s a 20-foot free fall. Recruits who 
whimper the first time they go through the 
free fall must do it again. 

This outdoor classroom was selected for 
more than the abundant jungle life. It gives 
the Corpsmen the feeling of being in a for- 
eign land. 
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But even more important, Puerto Rico is 
positive proof of an underdeveloped area 
that has lifted itself by its own bootstraps 
within the last decade. 

Those in training have many chances to 
see successful improvement projects—rang- 
ing from sewage disposal plants to housing 
developments. 

What they see when they get out to the 
civilized parts of the island is much like the 


improvement projects they hope to be a 


part of when they hit underdeveloped lands 
to which they are assigned. 

A part almost as important as physical 
training, testing of mind and psyche, comes 
at night during bull sessions—and during 
daily seminars under skies that are by turn 
sunny and cloudy. 

Bill Haddad, Associate Director of the 
Peace Corps, put it this way: 

“We aim to throw the young people in 
training back on their heels, giving them 
situations they never before encountered and 
teaching them to draw on inner resources 
that they didn’t realize they had. 

“When they have that 20-foot free fall 
while descending on a rope, we're not so 
much teaching mountain climbing as we are 
teaching them to conquer fear, giving them 
the stamina to cope with strange situations.” 

Then there’s the cultural conditioning for 
the country to which the volunteers are as- 
signed. 

Barbara Jean Payne, 22, a graduate of 
Wheaton College, told of the conditioning 
for women. She has been assigned to teach 
chemistry at a women’s college in west 
Pakistan. 

“In Pakistan,” she said, “a woman must 
give dirty looks and show indignation if a 
male so much as brushes her elbow. We 
practiced that during training. 

“And we learned not to show too much 
curiosity or surprise over the native garb— 
a bourka—our students will be wearing to 
elass,” 

Miss Payne, a native of Evanston, Ill., said 
a bourka is a tentlike cloak the west Paki- 
stan females wear. The cloak covers the 
face and has just tiny slits for the women 
to see through. 

At the bull sessions, the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers also practice the language of the 
land to which assigned. They also are taught 
here how to help families with far less 
material things than the typical American 
family has. 

At a typical seminar, the instructor poses 
a problem, saying—“You are to build a road 
and you have native workers. How would 


vou make them do their best?” 


I'd explain to them that they wanted 
us to come there and that we should get 
the job done properly,” one volunteer re- 
plied. 

Another interrupts with—“Wait a minute, 
wouldn’t it be better to tell them it’s for 
the good of their country?” 

The instructor interjects—“But suppose 
they said they never had this road and if 
they never got it they would never miss 
it.” 

“They'd never say that,” another Corps- 
man says. “The best approach would be 
to tell them to work and then knock off 
early, getting home sooner.” 

“Ah,” the instructor said, “but suppose 
they don’t want to go home?” 

So it goes through the seminars. The in- 
structor poses a problem. The students 
propose a solution. And the instructor 
quickly shoots back a reason the solution 
won't work. On every problem, the dis- 
cussion on solutions goes from A through Z. 

This is part of the mental toughening, 
“throwing the Corpsmen back on their heels,” 
as Haddad put it. 

There's also a self-help and help others 
aspect to training. As part of the self- 
help, recent students built a bridge over 
a creek. When another group needed a 
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classroom to shelter from the rain, Corps 
men and women went out into the woods, 
felled trees and from the lumber built a 
classroom, 

The help-others facet was demonstrated 
when Corpsmen met with the poverty- 
strapped families from a neighboring moun- 
tain village, asking the villagers what they 
needed most. 

The villagers said they need a nursery 
school. 

Adis Palmer, 26, a nurse from Northport, 
N.Y., headed for a hospital in west Pakistan, 
said in an interview that the rugged training 
works, 

“I learned that I can do the impossible,” 
she said. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that when Senators 
who have morning-hour business to sub- 
mit have concluded there will be a 
quorum call; and thereafter, at some 
time between 12:45 and 12:50, the Sen- 
ate will leave for the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. It is my under- 
standing ihat Colonel Glenn will be in 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, ready to participate in the cere- 
monies, at approximately 1 o’clock. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. How long does the 
majority leader think the ceremony in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
will last? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have no idea; 
but I understand Colonel Glenn is due 
at a luncheon at the State Department 
at 2 o'clock. So I judge the ceremony 
in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives would last not more than half an 
hour, at the most. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the conelusion of the joint session of the 
two Houses, the Senate will resume its 
session; and at that time Senators will 
have an opportunity to express their sor- 
row and their condolences at the passing 
of the late Senator Irving Ives, of New 
York. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR AIRPOWER 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

On a hilltop overlooking the city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, is a rundown, barnlike building 
which has a critical importance in the cold 
war. This World War II temporary struc- 
ture is the main facility of the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology, a small, fully ac- 
credited engineering college which serves as 
the backbone of the Air Force technical 
manpower program. 


I have just read the first paragraph of 
an article entitled “Technology for Air 
Power.” The Air Force has been begging 
for an appropriation of approximately 
$5 million in order to be able to bring 
the facilities of its technology for air- 
power up to a standard which will befit 
the importance of the position it oc- 
cupies in our defense posture. It has 
not been successful in that effort. The 
Air Force Institute of Technology is 
known as the postgraduate school of the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado. This 
article points out the significance of the 


The Corpsmen soon will build it. 
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Air Force Institute of Technology; and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TECHNOLOGY FOR AIR POWER 
(By Maj. Gen. Edward P. Mechling) 


The Air Force Institute of Technology, 
despite a decrepit physical plant, is doing a 
unique job in preparing officers in engineer- 
ing, science, and logistics, but greater ex- 
pansion is urgently required. 

On a hilltop overlooking the city of Day- 

ton, Ohio, is a rundown, barnlike building 
which has a critical importance in the cold 
war. This World War II temporary structure 
is the main facility of the Air Force Institute 
of Technology, a small, fully accredited en- 
gineering college which serves as the back- 
bone of the Air Force technical manpower 
program, 
Lately the Air Force has taken on con- 
siderably heavier aerospace responsibilities. 
Air Force Institute of Technology already 
has played a large supporting role while the 
Air Force Command, Air Force Logis- 
tics Command, and other primary mission 
commands have maintained a killing pace 
in aerospace technology. Air Force Institute 
of Technology and its related educational 
programs pump the lifeblood into the operat- 
ing units—the officers with one, two, or three 
degrees in the and scientific 
disciplines that underlie the new weapon 
systems. 

The commissioned manpower situation in 
the Air Force is not at all satisfactory so far 
as technical education is concerned. If the 
Air Force Institute of Technology should 
falter—or even fail to grow properly—the 
situation will worsen during the crucial 
weapons competition in the 1960's. Right 
now only 49 percent of the Air Force officers 
on duty have college degrees, while the 
figure is 60 percent in the Army and 64 
percent in the Navy. 

The problem has been under study for 
some time in the Air Force ent of 
Personnel Procurement and Training, and all 
studies lead back to Air Force Institute of 
Technology. Currently the Air Force is de- 
veloping a multiple upgrading and educa- 
tional program which would bring the officer 
degree level from 49 percent up to 75 per- 
cent by 1970—and 75 percent is not a high 
proportion in view of the fantastic tech- 
nological requirements just ahead, such as 
those of spacecraft. 

In this upgrading by 26 percentage points, 
Air Force Institute of Technology would have 
to expand sufficiently to produce 15 points. 
Operation Bootstrap, consisting of short tem- 
porary-duty educational hitches, would pro- 
duce three points, and intensive recruitment 
of coll trained men to replace normal 
attrition would produce the remaining 8 per- 
cent. 

It is not farfetched to say that if Air Force 
Institute of Technology is properly devel- 
oped, the Air Force will make the grade in 
advanced weaponry; and that if Air Force 
Institute of Technology does not grow prop- 
erly, the issue takes on very serious aspects. 

What is the situation at the Institute? 
2 the best money- raising efforts of the 

Force ever since 1955, the in-house 
— tp and engineering portion of the pro- 
gram still is squeezed into a warehouse-like 
structure comparable to those in which Army 
Officer Candidate School classes were taught 
in World War II, except that 20 years of age 
and hard use have been added. 

The subcritical reactor used for instruc- 
tion in nuclear engineering, on the first floor, 
has to be used after hours so as not to radiate 
any student officers just above the pine 
boards on the second floor. Classrooms are 
separated by quarter-inch plywood, and it is 
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not unusual for a student to hear three lec- 
tures at once. 

The faculty sometimes posts a sign at one 
place or another, with the warning, “No 
Loitering Here, Men Working on Roof.” This 
resulted after a hard fall taken some time 
ago by a carpenter through the ancient roof. 

Academically, the Air Force Institute of 
Technology is a first-class outfit. Its teach- 
ing equipment, faculty, and academic repu- 
tation are not merely good—they are unique 
and cannot be duplicated as a package any- 
where in the country. 

Air Force Institute of Technology’s pro- 
gram consists of a resident science and engi- 
neering school, a school of logistics, a civil 
engineering center, and a civilian institu- 
tions program. Its resident science and engi- 
neering school, which is fully accredited both 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
now has an enrollment of more than 280. 
Less than one-third of these men are in the 
two senior undergraduate programs, aero- 
mechanics and electronics. 

Of the 200 in graduate programs, 55 are 
studying aeronautical engineering and air 
weapons, 47 astronautics, 59 electrical engi- 
neering (which at Air Force Institute of 
Technology means electronics or guidance 
and control), and 89 nuclear engineering. 

The school of logistics and the civil engi- 
neering center are operated in separate facil- 
ities in another area at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base. Currently there are 237 stu- 
dents in the school of logistics and 110 in the 
civil engineering center. The purpose of the 
former is to provide trained logisticians and 
to serve as a center for research and study of 
Air Force logistics problems; the latter, to 
develop professionally qualified civil engi- 
neers who understand the special require- 
ments of Air Force installations. 

Rounding out the Air Force Institute of 
Technology program is its responsibility for 
the massive civilian institutions program 
under which about 4,000 Air Force officers 
and airmen are receiving education and 
training at more than 80 civilian colleges and 
universities and with selected industries, 

This contract arrangement includes study 
in the general areas of the arts and social 
sciences, biological and physical sciences, 
business administration, engineering, for- 
eign language, medical, meteorology, and 
other fields. No major changes are planned 
in this amount of outside training except 
to Increase it proportionately to increasing 
needs, 

Most of the concern at the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology has been involved with 
the College of Science and Engineering, part- 
ly because of its especially decrepit building 
and partly because of its vital relationship 
to the weapon-system and logistics com- 
mands of the Air Force, 

Sometimes the debate over development of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology, in the 
Congress and elsewhere, has involved the 
question of whether the Air Force should 
be operating a college of science and engi- 
neering on an in-house basis, rather than 
depending wholly on its contract arrange- 
ments with civilian universities, 

The all-important point is that the Air 
Force Institute of Technology program is 
so sophisticated, in terms of the particular 
environment of Air Force weapons systems 
development, that it shoud not be sup- 
planted by a civilian institution. Among its 
unique courses are those in aircraft struc- 
tures and armament installation; armament 
design and test instrumentation, airborne 
fire control, dynamics of missiles, and theory 
and evaluation of weapons. 

These and other courses are so unique, by 
comparison with conventional e: 
instruction, that they depend heavily and 
sometimes altogether for supporting mate- 
rial upon lecture notes drawn from Air 
poros knowledge rather than upon text- 
books. 
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Other courses are in fields in which other 
engineering schools offer instruction but 
which are given at the Air Force Institute of 
Technology through materials and tech- 
niques which reflect a particular Air Force 
orientation not ordinarily possible through 
civilian instruction. Among these are 
courses in radar and infrared guidance sys- 
tems, electronic systems, inertial guidance, 
and nuclear engineering. 

The faculty at Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology reflects some of the same special 
qualities found in the curriculum. The 
1959-60 School of Engineering faculty at 
Air Force Institute of Technology consisted 
of 53 men. Among these, 23, or 43 percent, 
were Air Force officers who not only were 
fully qualified to give conventional grad- 
uate and undergraduate engineering instruc- 
tion, but also were qualified in terms of par- 
ticular Air Force applications of the subject 
matter involved, by virtue of their own op- 
erating experience within the Air Force. 

No civilian college of engineering could 
reasonably be called upon to stretch its own 
character so far out of shape as to be able 
to teach in an Air Force context as well as 
the Air Force itself can do. To put the mat- 
ter more simply, no civilian college of engi- 
neering should be induced to load large num- 
bers of uniformed Air Force engineers into 
its faculty for the purpose of teaching en- 
gineering to Air Force officers, with special 
reference to Air Force goals and methodolo- 


es. 

The Air Force Institute of Technology cur- 
riculum and faculty are relatively unique, 
but for the technological education purposes 
of the Air Force the surrounding environ- 
ment is even more so. 

Across the street from Air Force Institute 
of Technology is the Aeronautical Systems 
Division of the Air Force Systems Command, 
which is currently responsible for Dyna- 
Soar, B-70, and numerous other advanced 
weapon system projects. 

Within easy walking distance of Air Force 
Institute of Technology are the Aeronautical 
Research Laboratory, which is the largest 
single in-house basic research installation 
of the Air Force Office of Aerospace Research; 
and the Aerospace Medical Research Labora- 
tories, which is one of the key units for 
analysis of h tors under aeronautical 
and space-flight conditions. 

Air Force Institute of Technology sits in 
the middle of one of the largest existing ac- 
cumulations of equipment in the aerospace 
weapon systems field—equipment which is in 
use on the firing line, so to , in the 
international weapons-development compe- 
tition. 

Aside from the invaluable person-to-per- 
son contact between operating personnel 
and the Institute faculty and students, the 
Air Force Institute of Technology already has 
conducted for some time an elaborate ex- 
ploitation of the special environment at 
Wright-Patterson. Graduate students are 
assigned to the operating laboratories for 
thesis work on subjects of direct value in 
going projects. 

A work-study program has been developed 
which involves a 6-month tour of full-time 
duty in the laboratories as a part of the 
curricular program. Operating personnel 
and laboratories play a part in the seminars 
and colloquia for the graduate students, and 
in the orientation tours by which young of- 
ficers studying at the Air Force Institute of 
Technology can learn the appearance and 
feel of research and development materiel. 

Less than 5 minutes distant, via express- 
way, is Headquarters, Air Force Logistics 
Command—the nerve center for Air Force 
weapons systems procurement. In this 
command is the greatest existing know-how 
in the field of procurement, installation, and 
maintenance of advanced weapons systems, 
and the Air Force Logistics Command con- 
tains the in-house technical competence 
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whereby the Air Force is able to take care of 
itself in the operations of the weapons in- 
dustry. 

In gross size the Institute is a small col- 
lege. In terms of graduate education in the 
main technological fields, however, the Air 
Force Institute of Technology has become 
one of the major institutions in the Nation. 

According to the latest figures of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 149 American colleges are granting 
master’s degree in one or more fields of 
engineering. During the period from July 
1, 1959, through June 30, 1960, these 149 in- 
stitutions granted 7,159 master’s degrees. 
The Air Force Institute of Technology, in 
conferring 74 M.S. degrees during this pe- 
riod, ranked 28th among the 149 institu- 
tions. 

In particular engineering fields which are 
most crucial to advanced weapons develop- 
ment, Air Force Institute of Technology now 
plays an indispensable part in the production 
of the Nation’s qualified manpower. For ex- 
ample, Air Force Institute of Technology’s 
production of masters in nuclear engineering 
ranks third in the Nation, with 13 graduates 
in 1959-60, behind MIT with 32 and Mich- 
igan with 22. The 38 other schools with 
graduate programs in this field lag far be- 
hind Air Force Institute of Technology. 

In aeronautical engineering, the Air Force 
Institute of Technology ranked fourth with 
27 masters in 1959-60, behind MIT with 66; 
Caltech with 33; and Michigan with 31. 
Even in so large a field as electrical engineer- 
ing, with 126 institutions offering master’s 
degrees, Air Force Institute of Technology 
ranked 18th with a granting of 33 last year. 

And while 1961 comparative figures are 
not yet available, Air Force Institute of 
Technology’s own figures show that its out- 
put of graduate engineering degrees rose 
from 74 in 1960 to 113 in 1961—a strong in- 
dication that its relative importance is 
much greater now than it was during the 
1959-60 period for which comparative figures 
are shown above. 

Meanwhile, Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology clearly ranks first in the Nation in 
output from its unique combined program of 
aeronautical engineering, astronautics, guid- 
ance, and control, and guided missiles. 

The Air Force Institute of Technology pro- 
gram is an old one, dating back to the can- 
vas-airplane days after World War I. An 
“Air School of Application” was established 
within the Engineering Division at old 
McCook Field in Dayton in 1919. Dayton 
citizens donated 4,500 acres of land for the 
establishment of Wright Field in 1927, and 
the engineering and training activities were 
moved to the new installation. 

After many organizational and policy 
shifts through the thirties and forties, the 
Institute was established in an approxima- 
tion of its present form in 1946 by Lt. Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, then commanding gen- 
eral of the Air Materiel Command. In 1950 
command jurisdiction was moved to the Air 
University, with headquarters at Maxwell 
AFB, Montgomery, Ala., but the operational 
functions have continued to be closely inter- 
twined with the facilities and requirements 
of logistics and systems units at Wright- 
Patterson. 

The history of efforts to improve facilities 
of the Institute is a story of misunderstand- 
ing of the ¿rucial nature of the and 
of the educational concept that it represents. 
As in too many instances of rapid evolution 
in the weapons field, the country has lagged 
behind the facts of the situation. 

While the hard-driven Institute faculty 
continues to do a superb job—in the opinion 
of the Air Force and of the principal aca- 
demic accrediting agencies of the country— 
it still is having to work under physical cir- 
cumstances that topflight professional men 
should no longer have to tolerate. They still 
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do so mainly because of the fascination with 
important new concepts that is so character- 
istic of a real pro, but this is a thin thread 
for the support of a major portion of the 
Nation’s technical manpower training capa- 
bility. 

The continuing failure to provide facilities 
for the Institute implies an increasingly 
dangerous approach, with heavier and heav- 
ier dependence upon civilian institutions 
which have growing problems of their own. 

For example, in 1959 the President's 
Science Advisory Committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

“More than 600 colleges and universities 
in the country offer graduate degrees of some 
kind; of these about 280 offer graduate de- 

in scientific, medical, and engineering 
subjects. Yet scarcely more than a score can 
claim real distinction in any one scientific 
field, let alone more than one. Only a few 
excel in several fields. 

“These few top-quality departments are 
major national assets. But they are rapidly 
becoming overloaded, and the big increase in 
graduate enrollment is still several years off. 
We have still far to go in the development of 
high-quality graduate work and university 
research in most engineering fields.” 

Often the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology civilian institutions program pays to 
State and private universities only the 
standard tuition rates for educaton of Air 
Force officers sent to their campuses. Since 
tuition bears only a fraction of the cost of 
higher education, the endowments and State 
tax resources of these institutions are sub- 
sidizing the Air Force. In the case of Ohio 
State University, for example, tuition pays 
only about $1 in $5 of the general fund 
operating cost. 

The Air Force is in the position of having 
to be heavily subsidized by the overworked 
revenue sources of the State and private 
colleges. 

Here is the history of efforts in recent fiscal 
years to obtain appropriations for improve- 
ment of the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology facility: 

Fiscal year 1955: Air University requested 
$4.1 million as phase I of a three-phase pro- 
gram to cost $12.5 million eventually. Phase 
I deferred by USAF because of other higher 
priority projects. 

Fiscal year 1956: Congress authorized 
$4.155 million for phase I and appropriated 
the funds. Office of Secretary of Defense re- 
fused to apportion the funds or authorize 
expenditure because of increased estimates 
from Corps of Army Engineers. 

Fiscal year 1957: No new requests to Con- 
gress. No funds apportioned by Office of Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Fiscal year 1958: Academic facility pro- 
posed for funding under earlier 1956 author- 
ization. Denied by Office of Secretary of 
Defense. 

Fiscal year 1959: Office of Secretary of De- 
fense requested to include an item raising 
the authorization and funding to $10.025 
million. Denied by Office of Secretary of De- 
fense. Request reduced to $7.4 million. 
Denied by Congress. 

Fiscal year 1960: Total of $7.4 million re- 
quested for phase I. Denied by House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Amount reduced to 
$5 million in Senate committee which ap- 
proved. Denied in conference committee. 

Fiscal year 1961: Authorization lapsed. 
Request deleted by Office of Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Fiscal year 1962: Request deleted by Office 
of Secretary of Defense. 

During these earlier hardships, the Air 
Force Institute of Technology did get far 
enough to complete the engineering and de- 
— work for a modern college of science and 

building which would provide 
Pe additional. 130,000 square feet of educa- 
tional space for about $4.5 million. 
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The Office of the Secretary of Defense, re- 
ported to be hard pressed for money, red- 
lined the item again in December 1961, thus 
keeping it out of the executive budget for 
construction in fiscal year 1963. The Con- 
gress now could enact a new authorization 
and an appropriation, in its own judgment, 
for the proper development of the Institute. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, who personally carries 
the principal responsibility for weapons de- 
velopment in the Air Force, has proposed an 
ultimate Air Force Institute of Technology 
program that would be five times the size 
of the present activity. Yet despite his 
urging and that of others best able to under- 
stand the problem, the Air Force Institute 
of Technology still lacks adequate facilities 
even for its present program. He summed up 
the problem by quoting the crusty language 
of Gen. James H. Doolittle: 

“If we should have to fight, we should be 
prepared to do it from the neck up and not 
from the neck down.” 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE ACTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial entitled “Com- 
munity College Action,” published in the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1962, dealing with the inclu- 
sion of a $50 million junior college con- 
struction aid program in the overall $2.5 
billion higher education bill. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case] labored for the past 5 years 
in support of this program, dealing with 
the 2-year community college movement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE ACTION 


Pennsylvania's Senator CLARK, nobody’s 
conservative, was for it, Arizona’s Senator 
GOLDWATER, nobody’s liberal, was for it. So 
were liberal Senator Morse, conservative 
Senator Tower, and a whole host of Senators 
in the middle of the political spectrum. 

The object of this rare agreement was the 


billion higher education bill. Sole credit 
for maneuvering the program into the bill 
must go to Republican Senator Cass, of New 
Jersey, who has been waging a one-man 
campaign for this project for the last 5 years. 
Yet he could not have gained his victory 
without the strong support of his colleagues, 
and this support would not have developed 
were it not for the soundness of what Sen- 
ator Case had been saying all along about 
junior or community colleges. 

In States from New York to California, 
the 2-year community college movement has 
been booming. These institutions meet a 
number of educational needs. They can offer 
semiprofessional or technical training to 
young people who want to go beyond high 
school but not through 4 years of college. 
And under properly administered standards, 
they can provide the first 2 years of thorough 
undergraduate training. With all this, they 
have the advantage of economy. They bring 
education close to students, making it pos- 
sible for them to live at home, At the same 
time the public or private sponsors of the 
college build only classroom, library, and 
laboratory facilities. There's no need for 
elaborate campuses and dormitories. 

Because the 2-year colleges promise a 
feasible way of absorbing much of the huge 
college enrollment increase in the 


Senators GOLDWATER and Tower, both mem- 
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bers of the Senate Education Subcommittee, 
opposed the principal parts of the college-aid 
bill but supported the junior college pro- 
gram, which would match State and local 
funds with Federal contributions, 

It might be mentioned here that Senator 
GOLDWATER'S home State of Arizona is now 
in the process of constructing a network of 
14 community colleges. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL HELPS ORBITRY 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as the 
Nation and our National Capital join in 
paying rightful tribute to Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr., for his epochal flight thrice 
around the world, it is well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that private capital as 
well as public funds contributed to the 
developments preceding this historic 
achievement. 

John A. Kennedy, a resident of San 
Diego, Calif., but a voting citizen of 
South Dakota, who owns and publishes 
our State’s largest daily newspaper—the 
Sioux Falls Daily Argus-Leader—has 
written a signed copyrighted news story 
reporting how Floyd Odlum and his Con- 
solidated-Vultee Co., of San Diego, in- 
vested hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in private funds to keep experiments in 
the development of M774, forerunner 
to the Atlas, moving ahead at a time 
when public funds were unavailable to 
continue the pioneer work being under- 
taken by Karel Bossart, and his team of 
engineers. 

It is especially fitting in my opinion, 
Mr. President, that America’s first suc- 
cessful flight around the world in orbital 
atmosphere should be the product of 
both private and public financing and 
both public and private management. 
This, indeed, is partnership at its best 
and clearly demonstrates the value of 
Government and industry working to- 
gether as a team rather than fighting 
against each other as rivals. I ask that 
the entire article by Mr. Kennedy appear 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader, Feb. 21, 1962] 
COURAGEOUS INVESTMENT BY U.S, FRM KEPT 
EARLY ATLAS PROJECT GOING 
(By John A. Kennedy) 

San Doo, Carm.—The Atlas missile—the 
corporate-financed gamble that paid off for 
America Tuesday. 

Tuesday’s breathtaking accomplishment 
of Marine Astronaut John H. Glenn might 
not have happened so soon had it not been 
for the courageous investment before the 
Korean war of several hundred thousand 
dollars by the then debt-ridden Consolidated- 
Vultee firm here in San Diego. 

Immediately after the cessation of World 
War H. a team of research and development 
engineers—financed by a small grant of 
leftover Air Force funds—started research 
in long-range missiles that later developed 
into the successful Atlas missile that is the 
giant in this field today. 


The Air Force funds, small as they were, 
ran out. 


The project was about to be junked. 
Financier Floyd Odlum who had pur- 
chased control of Consolidated-Vultee in 
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1948, discovered many more liabilities in his 
company’s portfolio than he had 

Debts were piling high in the building of 
the original Convair propeller plane which 
apparently had been woefully underpriced 
when contracts for sale were made to various 
airlines immediately after the war. 

Odlum's attention was called to the poten- 
tialities of what became the Atlas, then 
known as the MX-774. 

The chief engineer was Karel Bossart, a 
Belgian. 

In the parlance at Convair, it was known 
as the “beast” but actually had been referred 
to as the “Atlas’—no connection with 
Odlum's corporation—a holding company. 

The engineers convinced Odlum it had 
merit for America. 

Even though the company was in the red, 
his board of directors approved the spending 
of several hundred thousand dollars of the 
company’s money when U.S. Government 
funds were not available, to keep Bossart 
and his team of researchers together and 
working until the Government eventually 
came back into the picture. 

In 1952 the Air Force evidenced more in- 
terest and eventually approved the great 
national program which ended up with the 
building of the astronautics plant on Kearny 
Mesa here in San Diego, where Tuesday offi- 
cials and employees were understandably 
electrified by the feat of their workmanship 
guided by Astronaut John H. Glenn. 

The company, now General „ has 
had a very rough time. TERRE 

In fact it has lost some $440 million 
mainly due to its jet program. But 
there was jubilation here last night for the 
willingness of Odlum and his board of di- 
rectors—back before the Korean war—in 
appropriating the few hundred thousand 
dollars—not tax money—that was largely 
responsible for the basis of Tuesday’s 
accomplishment. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL SOCIE- 
TY OF THE SONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION CALLING FOR 
EMBARGO ON TRADE WITH SO- 
VIET UNION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Schuyler Colfax 
chapter, South Bend, Ind., on January 
31, 1962, adopted a resolution calling for 
total embargo on goods and services to 
the Soviet Union and its satellite coun- 
tries. The resolution is of such signifi- 
cance that I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION CALLING FOR TOTAL EMBARGO ON 
GOODS AND SERVICES TO THE SOVIET UNION 
AND Irs SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Whereas since 1948 export controls have 
been mainly used as an instrument of na- 
nomal 8 to keep strategic commodities 
rom e Soviet Union and its European 
satellites; and 

Whereas certain European satellites, in- 
cluding Poland and Yugoslavia, have been 
the recipients of certain strategic commodi- 
ties and technical data having a potential 
military significance; and 

Whereas the latter European satellites have 
been exempt from the aforementioned ex- 
port controls, that is, exempt from the re- 
quirement of the US, Department of 
Commerce that there be validat- 
ed licenses for the shipment of materials, 
equipment, and technical data, including 
technological services, on the positive list 
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of controlled commodities or oft called 
strategic materials; and 

Whereas the close ties established by the 
Soviet Union with its European satellites 
make very easy the unrestricted diversion, 
transshipment and reexportation of U.S. ori- 
gin materials, equipment, and technical data 
urgently desired by the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas our trade with Communist China, 
North Vietnam, and North Korea is now un- 
der total embargo: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of National Trustees 
of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, That, all things con- 
sidered, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce is requested to take prompt action 
to abate its granting of licenses, validated or 
general, for the shipment of materials, equip- 
ment, and technical data, including tech- 
nological services, to the Soviet Union and 
all its satellites; that is, promptly effect the 
same total embargo that is now in effect to- 
ward Communist China, North Vietnam, and 
North Korea, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THurMonp in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


RECESS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate took a recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate, preceded by its 
Secretary [Felton M. Johnston], its 
Sergeant at Arms [Joseph C. Duke], and 
the President pro tempore, proceeded to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
to hear the report by Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr., on his orbit flight of February 
20, 1962. 

(For the address delivered by Lt. Col. 
John Glenn, see pages 2902-2903 of the 
Congressional Record of today.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The joint meeting of the two Houses 
having been dissolved, the Senate re- 
turned to its Chamber at 1 o’clock and 
50 minutes p.m., when it was called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objection, it isso 
ordered. 


SUPPORT FOR 88.5-MILE PADRE IS- 
LAND SEASHORE AREA GROWS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
awareness of the need for creating a 
national seashore recreational area on 
Padre Island on the Texas gulf coast 
is growing both in the State of Texas 
and in the Nation. Support is also grow- 
ing. 


S. 4, the bill I have introduced to cre- 
ate a national park on 88.5 miles of Padre 
Island, would help to fill the urgent and 
growing need for recreational space of 
the hard-working and often overcrowded 
population of our country. The time to 
act is now. One reason for urgency is 
that promoters are trying to pump up 
the price of the Padre Island area. Dé- 
lays are costly to the taxpayer, except 
for the few promoters who seek to profit 
by delay and perhaps by killing the bill 
altogether. 

With the need for recreational areas 
so obvious to all of us, it is obvious also 
that an 88.5-mile-long area is small for 
creation of a park for the use of all the 
people for all time. 

Even a larger area should be set aside 
for public use. 

Texans are ready and willing to pro- 
vide a new and better place for tourists 
to visit. Padre Island, with a climate 
so comfortable that it was visited by 
several thousand people on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 4, when much of the Nation was 
experiencing freezing weather, would be 
a genuine seashore recreational area of 
the first class, and is important to the 
whole Nation as well as to Texas as the 
finest remaining seashore recreational 
area available for public use. 

The opportunity to provide such a fine 
area for public national use must not be 
stymied by private promotion nor by 
public misinformation. There would be 
ample room on the 110-mile-long island 
for private development for tourist court 
meccas on Padre Island, outside the area 
included in the bill for an 88.5-mile park. 
And with prompt action, there would be 
an assurance that the public’s interest 
will be defended and permanently pro- 
tected. 

On February 15, 1962, Mr. Frank E. 
Masland, Jr., Chairman of the US. 
National Parks Advisory Board, visited 
Padre Island, Tex., and the surrounding 
area. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Clarence Cottam, director of Rob and 
Bessie Welder Wildlife Foundation and 
president of the National Parks Associa- 
tion; Judge Noah Kennedy; County 
Commissioner Robert N. Barnes, and 
County Building Superintendent Leslie 
Chappell. 

At the conclusion of the tour, Chair- 
man Masland said that a seashore rec- 
reation area on Padre Island of less than 
88 miles would be ridiculous; that Padre 
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Island is beyond question one of the 
most choice seashore areas still available 
on the entire U.S. coastline; that all oil 
revenues would be preserved to the State 
and local owners and would not be taken 
by the Federal Government; and that, 
in fact, there is no real, sound, legitimate 
reason for any disinterested citizen not 
to support the Padre Island project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled, Choice Sea- 
shore Site—Parks Adviser Hits 65-Mile 
Padre Plan,” written by Cliff Lawhorne 
and published in the Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times of February 16, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHOICE SEASHORE Srre—Parxs ADVISER Hrrs 
65-MILE PADRE PLAN 


(By Cliff Lawhorne) 


A national seashore area on Padre Island 
of much less than 88 miles would be ridicu- 
lous, Frank E. Masland, Jr., Chairman of the 
U.S. Advisory Board on National Parks, said 
here yesterday during an all-day tour of the 
island. 

Masland, whose Board advises Secretary of 
the Interior Steward Udall, said a seashore 
area preserve of no longer than 65 miles 
would not be desirable. 

Masland toured the island with Dr. 
Clarence Cottam, director of Rob and Bessie 
Welder Wildlife Foundation and president 
of the National Parks Association. They 
were accompanied by County Judge Noah 
Kennedy, County Commissioner Robert N. 
Barnes, and County Building Superintendent 
Leslie Chappell. 

Masland said Padre Island is “beyond ques- 
tion one of the most choice seashore areas 
still available on the entire U.S. coastline” 
for a national preserve. 

He said that if a national seashore area 
designation for Padre Island “did not prove 
to be one of the biggest businesses in the 
State, it would be the exception.” 

A bill to establish a national seashore 
area on Padre Island could “get through 
Congress without much trouble if there were 
some unanimity (in the Texas delegation) 
in regard to it,” he said. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas, has 
introduced a bill calling for an 88-mile sea- 
shore area, and Representative JOHN YOUNG, 
of Corpus Christi, and Representative Jog 
KILGORE, of McAllen, have bills calling for a 
65-mile-long preserve. 

“All legitimate differences to the estab- 
lishment of a national seashore area can be 
settled unless there is an adamant local posi- 
tion for a through road,” Masland said. 

He said the National Park Service “does not 
want a road and so far as I see it this is the 
only bone of contention.” 

The National Park Service is interested in 
providing access roads to the seashore area 
if it is established, he said. 

“A seashore area is designated for pres- 
ervation and use of the public,” Masland 
said. “If a through road were put on the 
island, there would be all use and little pres- 
ervation.” 

Masland also said the pending seashore 
bills protect Texas oil interests in the Laguna 
Madre, which is included in the area pro- 
posed for a national seashore area. 

“The schoolchildren of Texas have noth- 
ing to worry about. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not going to take any of their money 
from oil revenues,” he said. 

Masland said regulatory measures on oil 
exploration are designed only to prevent 
companies from destroying the natural 
beauty while drilling for oil. 
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CANAL ISSUE 

He also said he sees no great controversy 
with the Intracoastal Canal. “I feel this is 
an area of compromise. The channel should 
be preserved, and there is enough room be- 
tween the mud flats and the channel for 
compromise.” 

Masland toured 40 miles down the island, 
to Big Shell. He and the others not only 
inspected the beach areas but made periodic 
side jaunts behind the sand dunes and over 
to the Laguna Madre side of the island. 

He took pictures of all portions of the is- 
land visited. 

“Padre Island looks like an entirely differ- 
ent island than that I visited 2 years ago,” 
Masland said. “Hurricane Carla has in many 
respects improved it.” 

“There is nothing else like this. I think 
it should be preserved in all its natural 
beauty. It is unique to begin with. It's big 
enough. Its scope is sufficient. It is com- 
patible with preservation. There is no doubt 
in anybody’s mind in the National Park 
Service as to the appropriateness of this 
island in the park system.” 

FORWARD LOOK 

He said the proposed national seashore 
area would not just meet the needs of today 
“but the needs of tomorrow.” 

“I don't know of any instance when a na- 
tional park has not proved to be a tremen- 
dous—not just a modest but a tremendous— 
economic advantage to the area in which it 
is established,” he said. 

Masland said that at Cape Hatteras, re- 
cently designated as a national seashore 
area, a number of high class motels have 
been developed nearby. 

“I can see the same thing here exactly,” 
Masland said. “This is a tremendous area 
for recreational purposes and there is ample 
opportunity for contiguous private develop- 
ment at both ends.” 

Masland, of Carlisle, Pa., is a manufac- 
turer, homebuilder, and banker and has ex- 
tensive farm holdings. He is a director of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia and a number of large concerns. 

He and his wife are staying here with Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry B. Lankford, 3402 Ocean 
Drive. Mrs. Masland and Mrs. Lankford are 
cousins. 

SUPERIOR SITE 


Cottam said during the tour that Padre 
Island “in my opinion is the greatest area 
in the Nation for a national seashore area.” 

Chappell, who drove a powerwagon for the 
tour, said Masland and Cottam are the first 
persons he has taken on an inspection of the 
island “who really wanted to see it.” 

“Most of those I have driven went down 
about 6 or 7 miles and said they had seen 
enough,” Chappell said. “These men wanted 
to see as much as possible and they spent 
all day doing it.” 

Judge Kennedy, who is a member of Gov- 
ernor Daniel's Padre Island Study Commit- 
tee, explained developments on the State 
level as they pertain to the proposed park 
proposal. He told Masland he definitely is 
for a Federal preservation on the island. 

Both Kennedy and Barnes, in whose pre- 
cinct a portion of Padre Island lies, acted 
as guides for the visitors. Sun Oil Co. acted 
as host for the group at the firm’s Yarbrough 
(Murdock) Pass station. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as an indication of the growing support 
for the Padre Island Seashore Recre- 
ational Area, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD a uanimous resolution of the 
Tejas—Dallas-Fort Worth—chapter of 
the National Campers and Hikers Asso- 
ciation, and a letter from Charles Lea, 
chairman of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL CAMPERS AND HIKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Orange, NJ., February 9, 1962. 
The Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The Tejas 
(Dallas-Fort Worth) chapter of the National 
Campers and Hikers Association at its last 
regular monthly meeting expressed a unan- 
imous opinion and request concerning the 
making of Padre Island into a national park. 

We feel that making this area into a na- 
tionl park not only would benefit Texas but 
would be an asset to the whole Nation. 

The National Campers and Hikers Associa- 
tion is made up of family campers who spend 
vacations and leisure hours camping out- 
doors, and as a group discuss the various 
aspects of camping and encourage fellow 
citizens to take up this very popular and 
fast-growing wholesome recreation. 

Family campers of all our 50 States make 
use of the exceptionally fine campgrounds 
maintained within all our national parks. 
The numerous reports made to our associa- 
tion on camping trips made by families and 
vacationers attest to this fact. Making the 
Padre Island area into a national park with 
adequate camping accommodations will be 
one of the best ways to continue to promote 
this fine service to campers. 

At the last chapter meeting we were au- 
thorized to write you this letter and request 
that you encourage making Padre Island into 
a national park whenever this matter comes 
to your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. Dorcas, President, Tejas 
Chapter. 
MeEN’s GARDEN CLUBS OF AMERICA, 
Spartanburg, S.C., February 8, 1962. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senator from Teras, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is to ad- 
vise you that the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America are again 100 percent behind the 
bills pending in Congress of the four na- 
tional seashore areas—Point Reyes, Calif.: 
Padre Island, Tex.; the Oregon Dunes, Oreg., 
and the Indiana Dunes, Ind., and we are 
hoping that Congress will approve these four 
this year. 

I call your attention to an advertisement 
in the U.S. News & World Report, of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1962, pages 84 and 85, colored pic- 
tures of the South Padre Beach, which is now 
on the market and is having national pub- 
licity for sales. It ceems to me that unless 
the Padre Island shoreline is approved this 
year there is not going to be much left for a 
national seashore area. 

We are arousing our entire 200 clubs in 
the United States again this year in support 
of these bills. If we can do anything further, 
please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL PROJECTS COMMITTEE, 
By CHARLES LEA, Chairman. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the need for recreational space cannot 
be solved by inaction and by delay. It 
can be solved only by prompt and posi- 
tive action at all levels of government, 
and it is an unavoidable responsibility of 
all levels of government to make certain 
that the need for more recreational areas 
is met. 

Who are those who seek to oppose im- 
mediate action to create a national sea- 
shore recreation area on Padre Island? 

Recently a national magazine ran a 
two-page advertisement on Padre Island, 
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which, in effect, supports my statement 
that delay in the passage of the Padre 
Island bill might result in a claim for an 
increased price for the land, since the 
purchasing of tracts might result in a 
claim of a higher price level. Immediate 
action, therefore, is obviously in the pub- 
lic’s interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of a two-page advertisement pub- 
lished in the U.S. News & World Report 
of February 5, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOUTH PADRE BEACH In THE LOWER RIO 
GRANDE VALLEY 


SOUTH PADRE BEACH 


On the Gulf of Mexico side of the Rio 
Grande Valley are 40 magnificent miles of 
soft, white sand and clear, blue water. Only 
U.S. beach with continuous cool summer 
trade winds. No undertow, no insects. 

Year-round temperature is identical with 
south Florida. Famous for citrus groves and 
vegetables. Lush irrigated land. Exhilarat- 
ing desert air. Population 800,000. United 
States and Mexico. 

The tip of Texas where the desert meets 
the sea. One of America’s three sub- 
tropical beach areas; 600 miles south of Los 
Angeles and in the same latitude as the Flor- 
ida gold coast. The New York Times has 
described the Rio Grande area as “the 
winter tourist’s frontier, unspoiled by high 
prices and commercialism.” 

Romantic old Mexico is minutes away, the 
only truly foreign culture accessible to the 
85 percent of Americans who vacation by 
auto. Ancient cathedrals, bull fights, exotic 
shows, quaint shops and cafes. Prices one- 
third United States. 

Sand dunes on Padre Beach, flower cov- 
ered, are considered by many to be the most 
beautiful of any seashore area. Short motor 
trips to Corpus Christi, King Ranch—the 
United States largest, 90-mile-long Falcon 
Lake and Mexico are musts. 

Charro Days: Brownsville's weeklong inter- 
national mardi gras attracts floats from 
both sides of the border. The valley pro- 
duces 11 million boxes of oranges and fa- 
mous pink grapefruit. Outdoor living, golf- 
ing, hunting, fishing unequaled. 
Southmost College, Brownsville, Tex.: This 
beautiful administration building was for- 
merly the hospital for old Fort Brown, de- 
signed and built in 1850 by General Gorgas, 
who built the Panama Canal, 

Wesley Manor, in Weslaco, Tex.: Nonde- 
nominational residence for senior citizens 
with full medical care, ready in 1963, spon- 
sored by Methodist Church. The valley has 
numerous modern hospitals and many medi- 
cal specialists have moved here because of 
climate; leisurely way of life. 

Sea Isle Motel: One of the many deluxe 
motels and efficiency apartments on south 
Padre Beach. Dozens throughout the valley. 
Winter rates are reasonable. There are com- 
munity fiestas, artistic and recreational ac- 
tivities. 


SPECIAL REPORT FOR INVESTORS 


Were you one of those, who, 20 years ago, 
failed to anticipate the boom in Florida and 
California resort lands? Here's another op- 
portunity for substantial profits. 

We are offering investors participation in 
capital gains from the growth of the last 
large undeveloped subtropical beach area in 
the United States. 

Only three U.S.A, subtropical beach areas: 
southern Florida, southern California, and 
southern Texas. Two are highly developed, 
overcrowded, and sell at peak prices. Only 
South Padre Beach, Tex., has everything and 
still sells at predevelopment prices. True, 
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the rush to the sun has spilled over into 
inland areas but four out of five people pre- 
fer the beaches. 

The Padre-Rio Grande Valley area is 
served by five airlines, three railroads, three 
transcontinental buses, and ship lines. 
From the East and South: Eastern Airlines. 
From the East and Midwest: Braniff Air- 
line. For 80 percent of the United States, 
the new Federal Highway System to Browns- 
ville is shortest route to Mexico City and the 
best connection to the soon-to-be-completed 
Pan-American highway to Panama. 

One of the few great growth opportunities 

Nationalism, Castroism, and socialism 
jeopardize many offshore beach invest- 
ments—not to mention the fact that 85 per- 
cent of American tourists travel by car. 
Last year, Hawaii, 300,000; Florida, 9 million. 


WARM VERSUS COLD WATER BEACHES 


In recent years there has been a vast mi- 
gration to the sun lands of Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and New Mexico. This has 
skyrocketed land values. 

Another reason: Costs of deluxe hotel- 
motels have become too high for most north- 
ern, short-season beaches. Seventy-five 
percent of all new resort construction is in 
sun States. 

Plorida’s long-neglected gulf beaches out- 
gained the Dow averages by 700 percent and 
are still one-third of Gold Coast prices, Few 
glamour stocks can match this 20-year aver- 
age increment of 100 percent a year. 

South Padre Beach should surpass this 
record. With 40 miles of beach, South 
Padre is convenient to 1,500,000 prospective 
visitors per beach mile. Florida, with 600 
miles of beach, has only 140,000. 

A major factor in this forecast is the esti- 
mated U.S. growth for the next 8 years: 


1970 Increase Gain 
U.S. popula- Percent 
SEESE 220, 000, 000) 35, 000, 000 
Senior citizens. 20, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 17 
Gross national 
produęt --- 820, 000, 000, 000320, 000, 000, 000 64 
Family income. $8, 500 $2, 500 40 
ages 2, 000, 000 500, 000 33 
House starts 2, 000, 000 750, 000 7 
Texas popula- 
8 14, 000, 000 1 3, 000, 000) 33 


1 Note tremendous growth for Texas: 3,000,000 increase 
compared to 2,333 for Florida for same period— 
according to a well-known Washington newsletter. 

Industry is rapidly turning Texas into an 
urban area. Ten of the thirty-five fastest 
growing U.S. cities are within her borders. 
Union Carbide Corp. just opened a new $30 
million plant at Brownsville, says the Rio 
Grande area had the finest employee reloca- 
tion acceptance in its history, 

And the greatest potential market for 
Padre's warm sands is the now financially 
independent senior citizen, who will not 
retire to isolation on a foreign island. 

Thousands of these men and women will 
like South Padre Beach with its warm win- 
ters and cool summers, superb recreational 
activities, friendly western atmosphere, and 
lower building and living costs. 

Padre is the nearest warm salt-water beach 
to the 60 million Midwest Americans who 
are cold in winter and hot in summer. 
It is equidistant from both coasts and an 
ideal location for conventions, company 
meetings, and family gatherings. 

For grandma’s peace of mind, there are 
no major atomic targets within 250 miles. 
For grandpa's boredom, modest ventures into 
orange groves, shrimp boats, oil production, 
or many services required by a rapidly grow- 
ing community. 

Future plans: Because of large holdings, 
South Padre Investment Corp. assumes re- 
sponsibility for guiding Padre's city planning, 
zoning, building restrictions, national pro- 
motion and advertising. 
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Por generations, the development of South 
Padre Beach was held back by a king-size 
legal battle for oil rights and by maccessi- 
bility. Arecent U.S. Supreme Court decision, 
in favor of private ownership, makes insured 
titles available. And a new $2%4 million 
causeway across Laguna Madre Bay opens 
the beach to modern development. 

Padre is a developer’s dream. No man- 
grove swamps to clear and drain, no cliffs to 
level, no forest to cut, and no rocks to blast. 
Unlimited water from the Rio Grande River. 
Utilities already at beach. 

South Padre Investment Corp. is the owner 
of 25,000 acres with some 50 miles of gulf 
and bay frontage. To broaden ownership 
and create greater public interest, we are 
making a wholesale offering of 3,000 acres 
(6 miles of waterfront) at predevelopment 
prices. These are zoned investment tracts 
of 7½ to 80 acres, starting at $4,500. Terms 
to qualified buyers. All titles insured. 
Broker inquiries invited. 

Memo to officials of corporations with ex- 
cess capital: Contact us re senior housing 
and resort development; two of the out- 
standing growth opportunities of the sixties. 
Write to: Jonathan H. Conrow, chairman. 

Historically, strategically situated land is 
the No. 1 growth opportunity and inflation 
hedge. There is very little undeveloped 
beachfront left; public parks, military instal- 
lations, ports, plants are competing for it. 
South Padre is the last large undeveloped 
subtropical beach in the United States of 
America, 

Ownership of acreage tracts on Padre does 
not require you to be a builder-developer 
any more than if you owned 50 acres in Los 
Angeles. At the right time, developers will 
bid for your a 

With vacationing Americans, the newest 
resort soon displaces the older fashioned 
favorite. Atlantic City was at its zenith 
when waterfront lots on Miami Beach were 
still $500 each. Investors who recognize this 
phenomenon and keep switching to the newer 
areas, have made fortunes. 

Combine business with pleasure and bring 
your family to explore the valley and con- 
tinue on into glamorous and courteous old 
Mexico. For those with limited time, we 
suggest a weekend. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5143) to amend section 801 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901. 


IRVING M. IVES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks to 
be made on the passing of Senator Irving 
M. Ives, our former colleague in this 
Chamber, may be appropriately desig- 
nated and separately set forth in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my col- 
league, Senator KEATING, and I have al- 
ways proceeded as partners in respect 
of our Senate duties; and today I speak 
in that vein. But because of the fact 
that I served for 2 years in the Senate 
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with Senator Ives, I shall—with my col- 
league’s agreement—speak first in pay- 
ing tribute to this distinguished states- 
man. 
Mr. President, this is a very sad hour 
for me, and I believe it is a very sad 
hour for the entire country. It is per- 
haps best epitomized in the summary of 
Irving M. Ives’ life which is contained 
in an editorial to his memory published 
on yesterday, February 25, in the New 
York Herald Tribune. In the editorial, 
the final appraisal of Irving Ives’ life 
reads as follows: 

New York may well honor his memory, 
for he left an enduring monument in the 
statute books of State and Nation. 


Mr. President, this is how I believe 
Senator Ives would have wished it. 

He was a friend of mine for many, 
many years; and largely and very im- 
portantly due to his intercession, I had 
the great honor, when I first came to 
Congress, of being permitted to serve 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. I found 
great support from him. Indeed, I 
think it is fair to say that I was chosen 
by him to run for election as Attorney 
General of New York, for he, himself, 
commended me highly to Governor 
Dewey. Furthermore, it was one of the 
crowning pleasures of my life to be 
able to join Senator Ives in this Cham- 
ber. I say that, Mr. President, because 
this is more than a formal tribute from 
me. It is a very deeply felt and a some- 
what emotional tribute to a very dear 
and a very warm friend. 

Mr. President, Irving Ives was a very 
great New Yorker; and he put our 
State—as the unique memorial of his 
works—on a road of which I am ex- 
tremely proud, for Senator Ives, I be- 
lieve, more than any other legislator of 
modern times in the State of New York, 
established the bases for our State’s be- 
ing the leader in enlightened legisla- 
tion of a kind which represents to the 
country the spirit of New York at its 
best. In this respect he was outstand- 
ing among all who have served in the 
New York State Legislature—and some 
very eminent men have served there. 
In July, 1945, Senator Ives joined in 
sponsoring the famous Ives-Quinn bill— 
a measure known as the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act—which began the 
entire movement, in the Nation and in 
the State legislatures, to eliminate seg- 
regation and discrimination on grounds 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

This movement has grown, with New 
York State always being the leader; 
and we owe it very heavily to the brilliant 
initiative of Irving Ives, supported—as 
he was—by our then Governor, Governor 
Dewey, and joined on a completely 
bipartisan basis by State Senator Quinn, 
the Democratic leader of the New York 
State Senate. 

Mr. President, in another area Senator 
Ives has also given our State a tremen- 
dous standing in the country; I refer to 
the area of labor-management relations. 
Irving Ives had a deep sense of justice 
and a great breadth of understanding in 
dealing with that subject. He clearly 
understood labor- union activity; and he 
thought it extremely important to the 
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country, and wanted to foster it. But 
he also knew that it had to be developed 
with impartiality and equal justice; and 
in dealing with the labor legislation of 
New York State and the labor legislation 
in the U.S. Congress, Irving M. Ives 
showed great understanding of our coun- 
try’s productive strength. His very 
enlightened attitude in regard to legisla- 
tion dealing with labor relations was fol- 
lowed through in New York, and it was 
through his influence that the New York 
State College of Industrial and Labor 
Relations was established at Cornell Uni- 
versity—one of the outstanding schools 
of that sort in the entire world. He be- 
came its dean during the short inter- 
regnum between his service in the New 
York State Assembly and the commence- 
ment of his service here in the US. 
Senate, and in that position he made ex- 
tremely gifted contributions to the body 
of law on that subject. 

Irving Ives was very greatly respon- 
sible for bringing about, in the Taft- 
Hartley law, changes and amendments 
which have endured to this day, which 
have made that law a far more construc- 
tive piece of legislation than labor had 
feared it would be. 

Mr. President, perhaps it is also well 
to speak of another achievement of 
Senator Ives—one in which I had the 
very rare privilege of joining: I refer to 
the establishment of the great power 
project at Niagara. That matter had 
been “kicking around” here for 6 or 7 
years, but had gotten nowhere. When 
I came to the Senate at the beginning 
of 1957, Senator Ives “picked up the 
ball,” which had been “rolling around 
the field” at that point, and, with the 
tremendous cooperation—for which we 
in New York shall never fail to be grate- 
ful—of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], worked out a piece of legis- 
lation satisfactory to all the divergent 
interests concerned, even those of Penn- 
sylvania, which was greatly concerned, 
and also those of other States, and 
brought about the initiation of this 
project, which quite soon will be pro- 
ducing power in a magnificent way from 
this great natural power source which 
had gone largely unused for so many 
years, notwithstanding our knowledge 
of its capacity. 

Mr. President, Irving Ives was my per- 
sonal friend. I visited with him many, 
many times, and also came to know his 
wonderful, sweet wife, Marion, and his 
son, George, who is a very gifted law- 
yer. All of them have been good friends 
of mine through the years. So, Mr. 
President, it is with deep feeling that 
I speak of Irving Ives’ career. 

I feel very badly—as I believe all of us 
do - because of the fact that Irving Ives 
died at a relatively young age. He was 
aman of great vigor and great force; 
and I cannot help but feel—as I know 
so many in New York do—that the end 
of his life came much too soon, and very 
largely because of his labors, which took 
a tremendous toll of his physical capa- 
bilities—a toll which became evident 
here in the last years of his service in 
this body, and was heavily instrumen- 
tal in inducing him not to run for re- 
election. 
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Mr. President, to show the extraor- 
dinary understanding of Irving Ives, I 
may say, too, that in my opinion he 
would not for a moment have laid down 
his role in the Senate, notwithstanding 
his ill health, had he not felt that in 
Senator Keatine he would have a suc- 
cessor of eminence and distinction; and 
certainly that has been demonstrated on 
the record during the years when Sen- 
ator KEATING has served here. 

I can say perhaps more easily than 
can Senator KEATING that one of the 
great joys of his life was that Senator 
Keatrnc consented to leave the House 
and come to the Senate and that he was 
elected as our upstate New York Senator. 
So I think Senator K RATING will be 
speaking today not only about a dear 
friend whom I loved—and I use that de- 
scription literally, and with a sense of 
a grave loss as a man, quite apart from 
being a Senator and a representative of 
our State in this great and august body— 
but bout a magnificent son whom our 
State has lost. We can only try, in the 
inspiration of his life, to carry on from 
the point where he has left. 

I defer now to my distinguished col- 
league and Senator Ives’ successor [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York may proceed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, first, 
I am very grateful to my distinguished 
colleague for the kind remarks he has 
made about me. We all know that in 
the death of Irving Ives the Nation has 
suffered a great loss, for a great Ameri- 
can and an outstanding public servant 
has passed from our midst. The loss, as 
my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has beautifully said, is most 
deeply felt by those among us who knew 
Irving Ives personally, who knew him as 
a U.S. Senator, who knew him as a New 
York State legislator, who knew him in 
his public career, but who also knew him 
as a man who, it may truly be said, 
spent his life in making his friends proud 
to call him friend. 

Irving Ives was elected to the Senate 
from his hometown of Norwich, N.Y., in 
Chenango County, in 1946, and for 12 
years he dedicated his manifold talents 
of spirit, intellect, and energy to the 
greater good of the people of his State 
and Nation. He has left his mark not 
only in the hearts of those privileged to 
know him and to work with him, and 
among a host of friends, but also in the 
body of inspired and forward-looking 
legislation with which his name will ever 
be associated. 

During his distinguished career in this 
body, as my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Javits] pointed out, Irving Ives won 
special acclaim for his preeminent work 
in the field of labor relations. In his 
first year here as a Senator, he worked 
diligently to revise the Taft-Hartley law 
in the direction of greater viability and 
effectiveness. Subsequently, he was one 
of the leaders in the action that resulted 
in the setting up of a special Senate com- 
mittee to examine the entire area of 
labor-management relationships. The 
deep and abiding interest of Irving Ives 
in the cause of his fellow men was dem- 
onstrated early in his career in the New 
York State Legislature, where he served, 
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as has been pointed out, as assemblyman, 
as speaker of the assembly, and as ma- 
jority leader. 

As my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has said, his sponsorship. there 
of New York State’s pioneering Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act is perhaps the 
crowning monument to him in the New 
York State Legislature. This act pro- 
hibited discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry. 

He was always, both in the State leg- 
islature and in his work in the Federal 
Legislature, the stalwart champion of the 
rights of every man. And, in addition to 
the legislation which my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Javits] has referred to, 
he sponsored legislation creating the 
New York State Commerce Department 
and the State College of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, 
where he served briefly as dean prior to 
his election to the Senate. 

Irving Ives gave freely of himself to 
the great human causes in which he be- 
lieved. He gave, as well, to those of us 
who knew him personally, the warm and 
memorable gift of his friendship. In 
sum, let it be said that humanity was 
Irving Ives’ hometown. He has left the 
presence of his fellow men, but he can 
never leave their hearts and their 
memories. 

To his wife Marion, to his son George, 
to his friends and neighbors of Norwich, 
N.Y., and indeed, to all whose lives were 
touched by Irving Ives throughout the 
State of New York and the Nation, I 
extend my profound sympathy. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much for his wonderful remarks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
it has been the privilege of Congress to 
be host to a great American who must 
exemplify to all people, young and old, 
the great attribute of courage. No one 
can dispute that there had to be that 
requisite of physical courage in the heart 
and mind of Colonel Glenn to undertake 
a flight that might involve his life and 
one which so much depended upon per- 
fection of mechanisms to take him up 
and bring him back. 

The feat reminds me that courage was 
one of the great attributes of Irving 
Ives. He was a man of consummate 
courage. Regardless of what the con- 
trary demand might be, what he should 
do was a matter of conviction with him, 
and whether he felt he was on the right 
side of an issue or not, nothing made him 
quail. 

Shakespeare once wrote: 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


Irving Ives was a valiant person. I 
have no recollection that his-mind ever 
faltered, that his heart ever quailed. 
When he was decidedly in a minority 
position on any issue that reached the 
Senate floor, he stood up and expressed 
his conviction. He uttered his view, and 
very boldly put himself on the record. 
And so he is stamped as a man of tre- 
mendous courage. 

Secondly, there was a tenacity about 
him. He followed through on an issue. 
I had seen him do it time and time 
again when others might have a mo- 
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mentary or transitory interest and then 
let the issue go. When he had enlisted 
in a cause, he was interested; he never 
let the issue drop. That was another 
great quality about him. 

I often think of two boys who were 
going up and down the neighborhood, 
asking people for the privilege of mow- 
ing their lawns for 50 cents an hour. 
They came to a man who was sweating 
away in the mowing of his lawn. They 
said, “Mister, how about mowing your 
lawn for 50 cents an hour?” He said, 
“I am almost half through.” They said, 
“Most of the lawns we get to mow are 
already half finished.” The tenacity was 
not there. The followthrough was not 
there. 

That was another great quality about 
Irving Ives—he followed through, and 
there was no amount of opinion that 
could prod him from the rock of his 
conviction. 

Somewhere in the Old Testament is 
this rather interesting phrase: 

Follow not a multitude to do evil. 


Irving Ives cared not what the multi- 
tude believed. If in his judgment it was 
wrong and was diverting him from the 
course of conviction, justice and right, 
he stood his ground. This stamped him 
as a noble man indeed. 

The whole world, the country, his 
State, and his community have lost a 
great citizen. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
great public servant has gone to his re- 
ward. 

I remember, when I first came to the 
Senate, my becoming acquainted with 
our former colleague and his wife. Sena- 
tor Irving Ives of New York was to me 
a good friend and a good counselor. 

I knew of his reputation in the fields 
specifically of civil rights and of labor 
relations, but also in this Chamber and 
in committees I saw at first hand how 
constructive, how understanding, and 
how tolerant in his outlook he was. 

I recall also that, Senator Ives, in co- 
operation with the present Chief Execu- 
tive of our country, then Senator John 
F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, serving 
with him on the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, offered a sound 
piece of legislation which became known 
as the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Senator Ives made many contribu- 
tions to the welfare of his State and of 
his Nation. It was with regret that 
many of us saw him leave the Senate, 
but it was with understanding also, be- 
cause we knew something of the physi- 
cal disabilities under which he labored 
and we knew how difficult it was for him 
to maintain his daily schedules. 

He was a great man. He was a good 
Senator. 

On behalf of Mrs. Mansfield and my- 
self, I extend to his family our deepest 
sympathy and condolences. May his 
soul rest in peace. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
I knew Irving and Marion Ives both be- 
fore he was elected to the Senate, it was 
only after he came to Washington, D.C., 
that I really got to know them well. He 
occupied the adjoining office to my own 
for the 12 years he was a Member of the 
Senate, and I had many opportunities 
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to observe his devotion to his people and 
to his work. 

We served on the same committee dur- 
ing those years, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and he was particu- 
larly keen and well versed in the fields 
of labor and education. 

During all the years he was in the 
Senate he worked long and hard for the 
people of his State and of the country. 
It was not unusual to see his office 
lighted late at night when he was work- 
ing on plans for the next day. 

He was a keen student of proposed leg- 
islation, and he practiced fairness in re- 
gard to legislation which he proposed 
and which he, to a large extent, carried 
through. 

I join with other Senators in extend- 
ing my fullest sympathy to Marion, to 
his son George, and to his family, as well 
as to others who will miss him very 
much. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, it was my privilege to know 
Senator Ives through two pieces of leg- 
islation in which he was greatly inter- 
ested, to which the Senator from New 
York has already alluded. The first was 
with respect to labor-management rela- 
tions, and the other with respect to the 
development of Niagara River power. 

In 1946, the year in which Senator Ives 
was elected to the Senate, it was my 
privilege to sponsor a labor-manage- 
ment relations bill which was passed by 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate and which was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. During the summer of 
1946 I had the privilege of going to Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y., to speak at a midsummer 
meeting of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion, to discuss labor legislation. I 
learned of Senator Ives’ earlier work in 
that field in the State of New York. 

When he came to the Senate it was 
my privilege to converse with him at 
various times on the legislation which 
later evolved as the Taft-Hartley Act and 
amendments thereto which he sponsored. 

Subsequently, while I was the rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, the question of 
Niagara power came up. To Senator 
Ives I went on many occasions to get, 
as best I could, the feeling of the people 
of New York as to the development of 
Niagara power. I might say that I took 
my cue from him in many instances, 
as to what features should be incor- 
porated in that proposed legislation, and 
I was guided by his counsel in seeking 
to achieve a workable result. 

I counted it a great privilege to have 
the benefit of his counsel on both mat- 
ters. 

Senator Ives was certainly an objective 
legislator. He had no personal rancor. 
I do not think that was in his makeup. 
He thought clearly and constructively, 
and he sought to accomplish what he 
believed to be the best good for the 
greatest number of people. 

He was an inspiration as a legislator. 
To those of us who were privileged to 
be associated with him, his clear think- 
ing and his constructive attitude will 
always be a great source of encourage- 
ment. 

Mrs. Case joins with me in extending 
condolences and deepest sympathy to 
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Mrs. Ives, to George, and to the other 
members of his family. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join my colleagues in the expres- 
sion of feelings of great loss on the death 
of Irving Ives. It was with a very 
heavy heart that I learned, over the 
weekend, that he had died. It was with 
a feeling of shock, too, although we all 
knew he was in failing health. We 
simply had not, I think, accepted the 
fact that he was fatally ill. 

When I came to the Senate I found 
Senator Ives already a figure of distinc- 
tion. I had known of his work in the 
Legislature of the State of New York and 
previously as head of the school at Cor- 
nell. I came to look upon him as one of 
my guides and advisers, particularly in 
regard to matters relating to the great 
field of labor-management relations and 
also, of course, to the broad field of hu- 
man and civil rights, in which his inter- 
ests were so very deep and as to which 
his contributions were so very great 
throughout his long period of public 
service. 

He was a man whose mind was open at 
a time when open minds were not the 
rule. He broke new ground in his recog- 
nition of the problems which had been 
brought to our economy and to the whole 
fabric of American life in both the areas 
I have mentioned, which have been so 
well described by the Senator from New 
(Mr. Javits]. Without the work that he 
did in this field, I venture to say we 
would not have managed to make the 
advances we have made in these two 
great areas of American life. 

He will be sorely missed in his own 
community and in the State of New 
York. We in Washington, D.C., repre- 
senting the Nation, will miss him deeply. 

Mrs. Case shares with me a great sense 
of personal loss, and joins with me in 
expressing our affections to Mrs. Ives and 
to George. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join the Senators from New 
York in paying respects to the family 
and friends of the late Senator Ives. 

I had the privilege of coming to the 
Senate in 1946 and serving for 12 years 
with Senator Ives. During that period I 
developed a great respect both for his 
ability as a Member of the Senate and 
for the manner in which he represented 
his State and country. The record that 
Irving Ives established in the Senate will 
better stand as a living monument to the 
memory of that great man than any- 
thing we can add today. On behalf of 
both Mrs. Williams and myself, I extend 
our sympathy to Mrs. Ives and the Ives 
family in this hour of grief. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, it was an 
unhappy moment when this morning I 
read to Mrs. Bush the newspaper report 
of the death of Senator Irving Ives. 
We had enjoyed a very warm friend- 
ship with the Senator and his lovely 
wife Marion. Mrs. Bush felt that Marion 
Ives was one of her closest friends among 
the wives of Senators. So I know she 
is with me at this moment as I express 
before the Senate our very deep regret 
to Marion Ives and to their son George 
concerning the uphappy passing of the 
great Senator. 
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After my election to the Senate in 
November 1952, I took office immediately. 
One of the very first men I met was 
Senator Ives. His office was opposite 
the offices that had already been as- 
signed to me. I went to his office and 
had a long talk with him. He gave me 
a great deal of advice, much of which 
I found immediately useful, and all of 
which I appreciated very much. 

I came to know Senator Ives quite 
well and quite soon. I noticed that, 
even in those days, his health was not 
particularly strong. Nevertheless, his 
party put a heavy burden on him, as 
I recall, in 1954, when they persuaded 
him to run for the office of Governor 
of New York against the challenger 
Averell Harriman, who later won that 
election by a narrow margin. 

Irving Ives did not really seek that 
Office, and yet because his party felt 
that he was the logical candidate in the 
whole great State of New York to serve 
in the capacity of Governor, he was 
willing to make the necessary personal 
sacrifices and make the race against 
Averell Harriman. He made a very 
creditable race, but it was not quite 
good enough. 

In the 1952 election Irving Ives was 
elected U.S. Senator for the second time 
by 1 margin of approximately 1,200,000 
votes. 

As the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) has said, Irving Ives was probably 
outstanding in the Senate for his in- 
terest in civil rights legislation. He was 
a man with vision and courage in that 
field. He probably did more than any 
other Senator—certainly as much as any 
other Senator—in his time to advance 
the cause of civil rights and to make the 
Congress aware of ifs responsibility in 
that particular field of legislation. 

We have witnessed the passing of a 
great U.S. Senator, a fine American and, 
I say on behalf of Mrs. Bush and myself, 
a very good friend. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, all of 
us who knew the late great senior Sena- 
tor from the State of New York, Irving 
Ives, are disconsolate at the news of his 
passing. Members of this body, both 
Republicans and Democrats, knew him 
not alone as a man of courage and con- 
viction and of very high talent, but also 
as a very beloved friend. 

My wife and I became acquainted with 
the late Senator Ives and Mrs. Ives 
shortly after I became a Member of the 
Senate in 1953. That acquaintanceship, 
and the fact that we served together on 
the Republican side of the aisle, led to a 
friendship which ripened into one of the 
very sweet recollections which I shall 
have of a man who was an ideal Senator 
in many ways, who represented his great 
State of New York with high ability, but 
who also, in a larger sense, represented 
his country as he should have repre- 
sented it. He read into the tenets of the 
Republican Party the tradition of Lin- 
coln, His life and his official action 
made of him an unyielding and devoted 
advocate of that fine phrase “equal treat- 
ment under law,” which is so often dis- 
carded in our country and in the world 
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The United States as a nation is en- 
riched because of the unselfish and de- 
voted service which Senator Ives gave, 
first in the government of his State, and 
subsequently in the Government of his 
Nation. 

I am deeply moved at the passing of 
Irving Ives. I join with my dear friends, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits}, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keratine], and others who 
mourn his passing and who speak in the 
Senate on this occasion, in extending to 
the Irving Ives family our heartfelt con- 
dolences on their great loss. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on the 30th day of January 1958 I was 
appointed a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, upon 
which Senator Ives was serving at that 
time. I had the privilege of serving with 
him for only 1 year. But in that year I 
saw him make a contribution to the 
progress of the American people that I 
believe is worthy of note. 

There was before the Subcommittee 
on Education, upon which we both 
served, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which has been called the 
most notable national education legis- 
lation since the Morrill Land Grant 
College Act of 1862. Senator Ives sup- 
ported that legislation. We did not al- 
ways agree on all the details, but he sup- 
ported the legislation in committee. He 
helped to bring it to the floor of the 
Senate; and in its final passage in this 
body by a vote of 62 to 26, he voted for 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

I pay tribute to the devotion of Sena- 
tor Ives to education, It was a devotion 
that was expressed many times in the 
brief 11 months that I had the privilege 
of serving with Senator Ives on the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. I be- 
lieve that a note of the work that he put 
into that bill is worthy of permanent 
3 in the archives of our Na- 

on. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in expressing my sorrow 
at the news of the passing of Senator 
Ives. 

I knew him only briefly, but I was very 
much impressed with him in the months 
that I served with him on the Select 
Committee to Investigate Improper 
Practices in Labor and Management, 
which became familiarly known as the 
Rackets Committee, or the McClellan 
committee. It was my privilege to sit 
beside Senator Ives in the hearings of 
that committee during the last year that 
he served in the Senate. 

Under conditions that produced con- 
siderable tension and aggravation in the 
course of the hearings of that commit- 
tee, I never saw him flinch, I never saw 
him unfair in his questioning; he com- 
bined a sense of justice and fair play 
with firmness and conviction. He was 
most impressive as a Senator and as a 
gentleman. 

Iam sorry that death has taken a man 
who has rendered such distinguished 
service. His memory will long be hon- 
ored in the Halls of Congress. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in 1947, 
when I first became a Member of the 
Senate, it was my good fortune to meet 
Senator Irving Ives, who came to the 
Senate at the same time. Later, when I 
returned to the Senate, I served with him 
on the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, for 4 years. There I learned at 
firsthand, as I had learned earlier, of his 
great skill as a legislator, particularly in 
the field of labor-management relations. 

All of us know that his skill and knowl- 
edge in the field of labor-management 
relations helped fashion many important 
legislative acts that were enacted by 
Congress. 

I had the good fortune, too, to have an 
office which adjoined his office, and in 
that way I had a chance to know him 
personally and to talk with him often. 

All of us will always remember him as 
a man who was just, who was frank, who 
was tolerant, and who was very kind. I 
know he will be remembered by all of us 
who have known him and by thousands 
of people in this country who have been 
affected by his work as a Member of the 
Senate and, earlier by his work as a 
member of the New York State Assembly. 

He worked for economic justice to 
those who labor. He sought always 
equality in civil rights for all the people 
of this country. As I have said, his tol- 
erance and sense of justice also gave him 
strength and authority in the field of 
social legislation. 

I join my colleagues in saying that we 
mourn his loss. Our deep sympathy goes 
to his family. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I know. 
that Senator Krarixe joins me in to- 
gether expressing our appreciation and 
gratitude for the fine sentiments which 
have been expressed today about so dis- 
tinguished a son of our State as Irving 
Ives. I know that I bespeak the wishes 
of Mrs. Ives and of George Ives, the Sen- 
ator’s son, in expressing thankfulness 
that he should be held in such high es- 
teem by those who served with him in the 
Senate, and that his value to his State 
and to the Nation should stand in such 
high esteem. 

I ask unanimous consent that other 
Members of the Senate, if they so desire, 
may add their statements appropriately 
to the remarks which have been made 
today. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point an editorial and 
article on the late Senator Ives, pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 25, 


Irvine Ives: SERVANT OF THIS STATE 

When New York State sent Irving Ives to 
the Senate of the United States, he entered 
upon the national stage and played his part 
there with distinction, His intelligent and 
intensive interest in labor legislation in 
Washington was not limited by State bound- 
aries and there was nothing parochial in his 
approach to the other problems that came 
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before the Senate. Yet it was as a devoted 
and effective servant of New York that Mr. 
Ives probably did his finest work. 

In his 15 years in the State assembly, Irv- 
ing Ives served as speaker and as majority 
leader. In the latter post he acquired that 
respect for party discipline which later 
caused him to remark that “a maverick 
makes a lot of noise, but doesn’t accomplish 
anything.” The teamwork between Gover- 
nor Dewey and the legislature in which Mr. 
Ives took so prominent & part, accomplished 
a great deal. But the majority leader was 
not merely a sergeant-at-arms for the Gover- 
nor; he was in fact a leader who made a 
lasting and beneficial mark upon that body 
of progressive and practical law relating 
to labor, welfare, and equality of opportunity 
of which New York State boasts today. 

Irving Ives was a good Republican, a good 
citizen, and a good legislator. New York 
may well honor his memory, for he left an 
enduring monument in the statute books of 
State and Nation. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1962] 


Irving Ives Dean; Ex-U.S. Senator, 66—NEew 
York REPUBLICAN Was A SPECIALIST IN CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND LABOR LEGISLATION—DEFEATED 
LEHMAN IN 1946—COAUTHOR OF STATE’S 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES AcT—FORMER 
CORNELL DEAN 
Norwics, N.Y., February 24.—Former U.S. 

Senator Irving M. Ives, a specialist in labor 

and civil rights legislation and coauthor of 

New York's Fair Employment Practices Act, 

died today after a long illness. He was 66 

years old. 

Death came at Chenango Memorial Hos- 
pital in this central New York hamlet where 
he had lived for many years and where he 
began his political career. He was a 
Republican. 

Mr. Ives entered the hospital last Monday 
and underwent surgery that night for a 
stomach hemorrhage. 

Governor Rockefeller, on learning of Mr. 
Ives’ death said: 

“The passing of Irving M. Ives is indeed 
sad and marks the end of a career of out- 
standing service to the people of this State 
and Nation. He was coauthor of legislation 
which in 1945 placed New York first among 
the States to ban discrimination in employ- 
ment. Twice elected to 6-year terms in the 
U.S. Senate, he made his influence felt im- 
portantly in writing the Nation’s laws. We 
have lost a good citizen and a good friend.” 

A funeral service will be conducted Tues- 
day at 2 p.m. at Emanuel Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, here. Burial will be in Bain- 
bridge Cemetery. 

STATE LEGISLATOR 16 YEARS 


When he was elected to the Senate in 1946, 
Mr. Ives had the advantage of 16 years’ ex- 
perience in the New York Legislature, where 
he had come to be regarded as a vigorous 
debater and a skillful conciliator and politi- 
cal leader. 

In the political arena, his ability as a 
votegetter became apparent when he be- 
came the first person to defeat the popular 
former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. 

Both in the State legislature and in the 
Senate, Mr. Ives specialized in labor and 
social legislation. His knowledge of these 
subjects, together with his ability to elimi- 
nate the purely doctrinaire in favor of the 
practical, resulted in his name becoming as- 
sociated with much advanced legislation. 

He once said that the legislation of which 
he was proudest was New York’s Ives-Quinn 
bill, which he wrote with the late State Sen- 
ator Elmer F. Quinn, of New York. This bill, 
which became law in July 1945, is known as 
the Fair Employment Practices Act. It made 
illegal all racial and religious discrimination 
in employment. It became the model of 
similar laws in other States. 
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Irving McNeil Ives was born in Bainbridge, 
Chenango County, January 24, 1896. He be- 
longed to an old New York State family that 
had come from Vermont in 1795. 

He attended the public schools of Bain- 
bridge and Oneonta and entered Hamilton 
College. There his education was temporar- 
ily interrupted by World War I. Mr. Ives 
enlisted in the infantry, fought in the Ar- 
gonne and at St. Mihiel and became a first 
lieutenant. He returned to Hamilton, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and was graduated 
with honors in 1920. 


TWENTY -FIVE-DOLLARS-A-WEEK BANK CLERK 


After working for 3 years as a $25-a-week 
bank clerk in New York, Mr. Ives became a 
representative of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. upstate. 

A high-spirited young man, he gravitated 
to an insurgent Republican group headed by 
Melvin C. Eaton, who was contesting the 
leadership of Chenango County.. Mr. Eaton 
was successful and Mr. Ives won a seat in the 
State assembly in 1930. 

In the late Oswald D. Heck, of Schenec- 
tady, Assemblyman Ives found another kin- 
dred spirit in liberal Republicanism. 
Through Mr. Heck's influence he was elected 
speaker of the assembly. In 1937, Mr. Ives 
became majority leader of the assembly. 

From 1938 to 1946 he headed the powerful 
joint legislative committee on industrial and 
labor conditions, He was the author and 
sponsor of legislation creating the State de- 
partment of commerce. It was through his 
initiative that the New York State School of 
Industrial Relations was established at Cor- 
nell University. 

In 1946, Mr. Ives indicated that he would 
like to try for the U.S. Senate, but he received 
little or no encouragement from other Re- 
publican leaders 

Mr. Ives thereupon announced that he 
would retire from politics and would ac- 
cept the post of dean of the school of indus- 
trial and labor relations he had helped to 
found at Cornell. 


OPPOSED LEHMAN 


But he was not to be in political limbo for 
long. When it was apparent that the Demo- 
crats would nominate former Governor Leh- 
man for the Senate, the only person who 
seemed to have any chance to defeat him 
was Mr. Ives. The Republican strategists 
obtained the nomination for the Cornell 
dean. 

The strategists were right. For the first 
time in history the State American Federa- 
tion of Labor refused to support the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Mr. Ives’ record as co- 
sponsor of the Ives-Quinn bill gained for 
him thousands of Negro and Jewish votes. 
He defeated Mr. Lehman 2,559,365 votes to 
2,309,112. y 

During his year as a “freshman” in the 
Senate, Senator Ives declined to assume a 
back seat usually reserved for first-term 
members. 

When the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio approached Senator Ives to inform 
him that he was preparing to introduce a 
bill modifying the National Labor Relations 
Act, Mr. Ives blandly replied that he had 
a bill of his own he intended to introduce. 
The cleavage between the two legislators 
was immediate and wide but did not last 
long. 

Using his proposed bill as a lever, Senator 
Ives managed to persuade the Ohioan to 
eliminate some of his more drastic revisions 
of the Wagner Act. Senator Ives voted for 
the Taft measure and also with the major- 
ity that overrode President Harry S. Tru- 
man's veto. 

Senator Ives’ honeymoon with labor was 
at an end. When he voted for the modified 
Taft-Hartley bill, the late William Green, 
president of the A.F. of L. denounced him as 
a “reactionary” and sought his defeat at the 


polls. 
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EARLY EISENHOWER BACKER 


Both Senator Ives and Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey were early supporters of General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent in 1952. Senator Ives ran for re~elec- 
tion against John Cashmore, Borough Pres- 
ident of Brooklyn. 

He defeated Mr. Cashmore by a plurality 
of 1,332,198 votes, the largest ever obtained 
by a candidate in the state. He carried all 
but 3 of the State’s 62 counties. 

Two years later, Mr. Ives, chosen by his 
party as its candidate to succeed Governor 
Dewey lost in the closest state election since 
1850. Running against W. Averell Harriman, 
who had both Democratic and Liberal party 
backing, Mr. Ives was defeated by 11,125 
votes. This was the only defeat he suffered 
at the polls in his 28-year career. 

On May 14, 1958, when he was completing 
his second term in the Senate, Mr. Ives 
announced that he would not run for re- 
election. He had undergone two major oper- 
ations in 1956. 

Ironically, one of the bills he cosponsored 
in his last year as a Senator became a lead- 
ing issue in the 1958 campaign. This was 
the highly controversial labor reform bill, 
written with the then Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

It was designed to help correct abuses dis- 
closed in hearings before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, also known as 
the Rackets Committee. Senator Ives was 
vice chairman; the chairman was Senator 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas. 


FORCED BECK RESIGNATION 


The committee forced the resignation of 
Dave Beck as head of the powerful Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. Beck's 
successor, James R. Hoffa, also came under 
its fire. 

Senator Ives’ barbs were in evidence in an 
exchange with Hoffa. The Senator remarked 
at one point that, while Hoffa had not in- 
voked the fifth amendment, he had “done 
a marvelous job of crawling around it.” 

Mr. Ives had complimented Hoffa on his 
extraordinary memory, but a few days later, 
when the teamster president suffered lapses, 
the Senator told him he had a “convenient 
forgettery.” 

On June 17, 1958, after acting on 46 
amendments, the Senate passed the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill by a vote of 88 to 1. After 
meeting vigorous opposition, however, from 
organized business and Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, the House killed the 
measure on August 18. 

The question of who stopped labor reform 
became the leading issue in the fall cam- 
paign, the Democrats blaming the Repub- 
licans and vice versa. Mr. Ives was one of 
those opposed to the so-called right-to-work 
laws and introduced his reform bill to head 
off extreme legislation of that type. 

The Senator declined, because of ill health, 
to seek reelection in 1958. He had suffered 
a slight stroke in October of that year and 
. suffered a fractured shoulder 

a 5 


LITHUANIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 16, Americans who trace their 
ancestry to historic Lithuania, celebrated 
the 709th anniversary of the founding of 
that gallant nation and the 44th anni- 
versary of her independence following 
the First World War. 

There is, regretfully, no joy m com- 
memorating these anniv In 
Lithuania—as in the rest of East-Central 
Europe under Communist domination— 
all basic human rights and freedoms 
have been blotted out. The brave people 
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of Lithuania exist in the hope that they 
will survive the present tyranny and op- 
pression. They exist solely in the hope 
and prayer that the principles of inter- 
national law will finally triumph, and 
that those in the world who respect 
human rights, justice and freedom for all 
nations will help them honor their goal 
of self-determination. 

Lithuanian rights to national inde- 
pendence and statehood rest, apart from 
the generally accepted right of self- 
determination, upon her record of exist- 
ence as a nation-state. It was in 1253 
that the Lithuanian principalities were 
united into a modern state. At that 
time, Pope Innocent IV issued a papal 
mandate to crown Mindauga king of 
Lithuania, 

Within two centuries, Lithuania ex- 
panded to become a great Eastern 
European Empire, stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. Of her role in 
the Middle Ages, one scholar has written: 

The Lithuanians had established a power- 
ful and independent state in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. They were able to check 
the German drive to the east for centuries. 
They 3 Europe against Mongols and 

Tartars. They furnished a power and a 
government behind which the eastern Slavs 
could live in peace and safety with a freedom 
unknown in Moscoviet Russia. They blessed 
their subjects with more human freedom 
than in the neighhoring countries. They en- 
couraged education and toleration and they 
played their part in the general development 
of European civilization. 


It was in the 18th century that the 
Lithuanian nation marked its decline 
when it was brought under Russian 
czarist domination. Several attempts to 
throw off Russian domination were un- 
successful, and after the third and most 
fierce revolt in 1831, the czarist govern- 
ment began a policy of Russianization— 
replacing the time-honored Lithuanian 
language and culture with Russian. 
Nonetheless, the proud Lithuanians re- 
sisted and remained faithful to their re- 
ligion, their language, and their tradi- 
tions. 


It was Germany’s defeat in the First 
World War—Germany occupied 
Lithuania during the war—and Russia's 
revolution that paved the way for the 
reestablishment of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. The Lithuanian National 
Conference convoked in Vilnius in 1917, 
called for Lithuania’s elevation to the 
status of a sovereign state. On Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, the newly elected Lithua- 
nian Council, the Taryba, proclaimed the 
“reestablishment of an independent 
State of Lithuania, founded on demo- 
cratic principles.” 

On September 22, 1921, Lithuania be- 
came a member of the League of Na- 
tions, thus becoming a full-fledged 
partner of the international community. 

Several treaties between Russia and 
Lithuania declared respect for the inde- 
pendence of the reestablished nation. 
Russia and Lithuania signed a treaty of 
peace in 1920 and the Russians re- 
nounced, without any reservations what- 
soever, all rights to Lithuania: 

In conformity with the declaration by the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republics, 
all peoples have the right of self-determina- 
tion. Russia recognizes without any reserve 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
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State of Lithuania with all jurisdiction and 
resulting from such recognition and volun- 
tarily and forever renounces all sovereign 
rights possessed by Russia over the Lithua- 
nian people and territory. 


By the treaty of nonagression of 1926, 
the Soviet Union reaffirmed that treaty, 
providing that they mutually agree to 
respect their respective sovereignty and 
also their integrity and territorial in- 
violability in all circumstances. In 1935 
when that treaty was extended, the So- 
viet Commissar of Foreign Affairs stated: 

The whole world must know that our pro- 
posal is not of a temporary character, has 
not been caused by incidental conjectural 
circumstances, but is an expression of our 
constant timeless policy of peace, of which 
the fundamental element is preservation of 
independence of the young states which you 
are representing here. 


In the matter of nonaggression, the 
bilateral commitments and pledges of 
the Soviet Union with regard to Lithu- 
ania were explicit and precise. A con- 
vention for the definition of aggression 
was drawn up between Lithuania and 
the Soviet Union in which both coun- 
tries agreed to recognize as aggressor 
that state which declared war on the 
other or invaded the territory of the 
other. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, Lithuania attempted to main- 
tain absolute neutrality. Nonetheless, 
it was gradually engulfed as history once 
again repeated itself. Soviet Russia and 
Germany flagrantly and perfidiously vio- 
lated the aforementioned treaties and 
pledges and disrupted the freedom of 
Lithuania. In concluding a German- 
Soviet nonaggressive pact in 1939, they 
had signed a secret protocol to divide 
Lithuania between them. In June of 
1940, Russia forcibly incorporated it in- 
to the Soviet Union and thereafter paid 
Germany $7.5 million for its share of the 
loot. 

Possessing a very limited force, Lithu- 
ania alone was not in a position to re- 
sist the Soviet aggression. Property 
was confiscated, businesses nationalized, 
farms collectivized. All cultural life 
was forced into the Communist pattern. 
A ruthless campaign against the church 
started the religious persecution that 
continues to this day. Elections with 
a single list of Moscow-chosen candi- 
dates were forced upon the people. 

Of these elections, and similar ones 
held in Latvia and Estonia, the House 
Select Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion came to the conclusion that— 

The evidence is overwhelming and con- 
clusive that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally annexed 
by the U.S.S.R. Any claims by the U.S.S.R. 
that the elections conducted by them in 
July 1940 were free and voluntary or that 
the resolutions adopted by the resulting 
parliaments petitioning for recognition as a 
Soviet Republic were legal are false and 
without foundation in fact. 


All the treacherous Soviet measures 
were supported by mass deportations 
and terror. It is estimated that during 
this early occupation about 45,000 
Lithuanians were lost in a purging of 
what the Soviets called hostile, criminal, 
and socially dangerous elements. About 
30,000 of these were members of the in- 
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telligentsia deported to Siberia. Some 
5,000 political prisoners were executed— 
most of these when the Russians hastily 
retreated under Nazi advances. The 
Nazis, in their turn, annihilated other 
segments of the population. 

When the tide of the war turned 
against Germany, Lithuania returned 
not to independence but to Soviet dom- 
ination. Another reign of terror be- 
gan. The Lithuanian people were re- 
duced to Soviet serfs. The country was 
locked behind the Iron Curtain. 

When the Soviets retook the country 
in 1944, some 80,000 Lithuanians fled to 
West Germany. Another 60,000 were 
found in East Germany and deported to 
Siberia. During 1945 and 1946 an addi- 
tional 145,000 were deported. Still an- 
other massive deportation occurred in 
1949 in answer to passive resistance of 
the farming population to the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture. 

The free world denounced the bar- 
baric and illegal Nazi and Soviet acts on 
and against Lithuania. Many nations 
of the free world have not recognized 
the incorporation of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Empire. Free Lithuanian diplo- 
matic and consular representatives are 
still recognized by the United States and 
other nations in Latin America and Eu- 
oore. Legally, Lithuania is an existing 

Estonia and Latvia have befallen simi- 
lar fates. This suppression of human 
freedom deserves the attention of the 
United States and free peoples every- 
where. For this reason, last year, I 
submitted a resolution requesting the 
President to bring up the Baltic States 
question before the United Nations and 
ask that the United Nations request the 
Soviets (a) to withdraw all Soviet troops, 
agents, colonists and controls from Lith- 
uania, Estonia, and Latvia, (b) to return 
all Baltic exiles from Siberia, prison and 
slave labor camps and be it finally re- 
solved, that the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia under its supervision. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Subsequently, the State Department filed 
an adverse report. I regret that action 
and believe that the cause of freedom 
and liberty demands a reevaluation of 
that stand. I respectfully urge Secre- 
tary of State Rusk to take another look 
at my resolution. 

Are we afraid to stand up and expose 
to the world deceitful Soviet occupation 
of many once free nations? Today and 
not tomorrow is the time to brand the 
Soviet as the largest colonial empire 
in the world. By timidity, we invite 
further Communist aggression. 

The Soviets have been expanding their 
areas of control over foreign peoples 
since 1917 and, more audaciously, since 
1939. In a joint operation with World 
War II Nazi forces, they invaded east- 
ern Poland; they moved against Fin- 
land and bit off 17,000 square miles; they 
grabbed the three Baltic States of Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Estonia; they obliged 
the Rumanian Government to surrender 
Bessarabia and northern Bucovina. 
These seizures were intended to be tem- 
porary defense measures, but the “bor- 
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rowed” territory has not yet been re- 
turned to its owners despite the years 
since the end of the war with Germany. 
Meanwhile, Khrushchev has criticized 
Stalin for just about everything—but 
not for the annexation of territory. 

Other republics and provinces were 
absorbed into the Soviet territory. Their 
identity is rapidly fading with the times. 
In the course of their march to Berlin, 
Soviet troops converted into satellites 
the countries of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Rumania. 

Since then, together with their Red 
Chinese partner in crime, Tibet, slices 
of India, North Korea, and North Viet- 
nam have come under Communist con- 
trol. And, they are now looking with 
hungry eyes at Laos and South Vietnam. 

The new colonial status of these cap- 
tive nations is hidden behind the label 
of people’s democracy. Nonetheless, the 
plain truth is that over 17 countries and 
8 regions, incorporating about 850 mil- 
lion people, have been annexed. They 
have lost their political, economic, mili- 
tary, intellectual, cultural, and spiritual 
freedom to the Soviet Union. 

There can be no more fitting descrip- 
tion of their present status than the one 
Mr. Khrushchev has used in regard to 
the Western colonies: 

There the complete arbitrary rule of 
the foreigners reigns supreme. People 
of the colonial countries have not only 
been deprived of the right to independ- 
ence and self-government, but their na- 
tional and human feelings and dignity 
are insulted and flouted at every step. 
The foreign monopolies pump out of the 
colonies all that is valuable, barbarical- 
ly plunder the wealth by means of merci- 
less exploitation. 

The wealth of the captive nations has 
been plundered and siphoned off. At the 
same time, the Soviet Union charges 
them higher prices for Soviet exports 
than it charges its Western trading part- 
ners. This way, the U.S.S.R. can finance 
its economic offensive and disrupt the 
trading and commodity markets of the 
world. 

While this exists behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and while the rehabilitation of 
their war-ravaged cities is far from com- 
plete, Western war-torn Europe has 
emerged as a powerful industrial com- 
plex, a bastion to democratic freedom. 

Soviet expansion is working in reverse 
trend. In an era when new nations are 
springing up everywhere, the Soviet 
Union, all the while paying lipservice 
to self-determination, is continuously ex- 
panding its tenacles of control. From 
1945 to the present, 44 nations repre- 
senting about 900 million people have 
gained their independence. Some 38 of 
them have already become free and inde- 
pendent members of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union is unequivocally for 
self-determination—in Africa and in 
Asia. Yet, they do not apply it to na- 
tions absorbed inte the Soviet Empire. 

“You know that on the national ques- 
tion the Soviet Union is invariably 
guided by the right of nations to self- 
determination,” Khrushchev told the 
African People’s Conference meeting in 
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Accra in 1958. And at a recent Commu- 
nist Party Congress in Moscow, Khru- 
shchev boasted, “Colonialism is doomed, 
and a stake will be driven into its grave.” 

The Communist leader speaks in half- 
truths. The tide of self-determination 
has not yet reached the Communist co- 
lonial empire. 

The sufferings and subjugation of 
Lithuania and the other captive nations 
must, if we are to survive in liberty, 
spur free peoples to the preservation of 
man’s inalienable rights. By maintain- 
ing the rights of others to be free, we 
confirm our own unyielding will to sur- 
vive in freedom and in peace. 


COOPERATIVE POWER POLICY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
last July the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs held exploratory 
hearings on the issue of whether elec- 
tric power transmission lines from the 
upper Colorado River storage project 
should be built by private utilities or by 
the Federal Government. The legisla- 
tion establishing the project, which I 
had the honor of sponsoring, had been 
considered by the Interior Committee in 
the 84th Congress, and in my measure, 
S. 500, 84th Congress, there was author- 
ization for the Secretary of the Interior 
to build the transmission lines at his 
discretion, 

The private utility companies operat- 
ing in the upper Colorado River Basin 
wished to build the lines and carry the 
Federal hydroelectric power, at a price. 
Secretary Udall, as had his predecessor 
in the Eisenhower administration, Fred 
Seaton, was convinced that the utilities’ 
offer was too high, and sought an 
appropriation of funds from the Appro- 
priations Committee for Federal con- 
struction. The utilities opposed this 
appropriation, and it was in an effort to 
clarify the issues that I, as chairman of 
the Interior Committee, held, first, in- 
formal discussions, and then formal 
open hearings in July. 

These hearings were published under 
the title “Statement of Positions on the 
Upper Colorado River Storage Project.” 
Subsequently the appropriation for Fed- 
eral construction was authorized, but 
with the directive to the Secretary of 
the Interior to attempt to work out sat- 
isfactory terms and conditions for con- 
struction by the private utilities prior 
to the spending of any of the appropri- 
ated funds. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
the Secretary has been able to negotiate 
satisfactory agreements for private con- 
struction. 

This morning the Washington Post 
and Times Herald printed a penetrating 
editorial on this agreement, analyzing 
the facts and hailing it as an example 
of good public policy and a useful prece- 
dent when the extremists are locked in 
battle over the relative merits of private 
power and public power. 

Because of the 5 public im- 
portance of the issue, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Post’s edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COOPERATIVE Power POLICY 


Two facts stand out from the agreements 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has ne- 
gotiated with the private power companies 
for the transmission of power to be gen- 
erated by the immense Colorado River 
projects. First, the achievement of a rea- 
sonable working relationship became possible 
only after Congress had appropriated funds 
to begin the construction of an all-Federal 
system for the movement of this power. 
The previous offers of the private com 
had been rejected as being exorbitant. But 
after it became apparent that the Govern- 
ment was ready to build a complete trans- 
mission system of its own, new offers were 
forthcoming. It is said that the present 
agreements will ultimately put into the Up- 
per Colorado Basin fund about $400 million 
more than the companies’ previous offers 
would have done. 

The second fact that stands out from the 
agreement is that this cooperative arrange- 
ment will cost taxpayers much less than it 
would haye done to build a wholly new 
system of transmission lines. While the 
agreements with the various private utilities 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming differ in details, the general policy is 
to make full use of the existing private fa- 
cilities and then for the companies and the 
Government to alternate in the construction 
of new lines as they are needed for joint 
use. In the case of the Utah Power & Light 
Co., however, only company lines will be 
used because the service charges agreed upon 
are less than would be the cost of con- 
structing and operating new Government 
lines. The company will build a new line 
to the dam under construction at Glen 
Canyon, Ariz, 

The saving in Utah alone is estimated to 
be more than $700,000 a year. It may be 
assumed that the private companies will 
obtain benefits from these cooperative ar- 
rangements; otherwise they would not have 
negotiated the agreements. Even more ob- 
vious is the advantage to the Government 
in terms of reduced outlays and the creation 
of a cooperative power system. 

Whether this type of agreement is called 
partnership or a cooperative approach, as 
Secretary of the Interior Udall prefers, is 
of no significance. The important point is 
that private utilities and the Government 
have decided to work together in what ap- 
pears to be a mutually advantageous en- 
deavor. That is good public policy, and it 
ought to serve as a useful precedent when 
the extremists are locked in battle over the 
relative merits of private power and public 
power. 


HEALTH SECURITY FOR THE AGED 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause the voice of the American Medi- 
cal Association is loud and unrelenting 
in opposition to the proposal for financ- 
ing health security for the aged through 
social security, it should not be con- 
cluded that it is the voice of all Ameri- 
can doctors. It is not. Many physi- 
cians are opposed to a campaign based 
on generating unwarranted fear, rather 
than fact. Above the thunder of the 
AMA can be heard those physicians who 
know that sloganeering will not provide 
relief for the aged. 

A large group of doctors in Palo Alto, 
Calif., became so disgusted with the 
medical lobby’s campaign last summer 
that they publicly declared their sup- 
port of the administration’s health-care 
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plan. Other physicians in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, 
and here in Washington have formed 
similar groups. 

In the February 17 issue of the Nation, 
Robert Mishell, a postdoctoral research 
fellow of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation at Stanford University 
School of Medicine, and Lenore A. 
Herzenberg, a research assistant in the 
school’s department of genetics, relate 
how and why this tide of dissent is grow- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICARE: SECOND ROUND—SOME DOCTORS 
THINK TWICE 
(By Robert Mishell and Lenore A. 
Herzenberg) 

The American Medical Association, which 
has frequently been referred to as one of the 
strongest unions in the country, draws much 
of its strength from the illusion that it 
speaks for the overwhelming majority of 
physicians in the country. Last summer, 
more than 100 of the 250 physicians 
in the area of Palo Alto, Calif., joined in 
sponsoring a committee in support of the 
administration’s program for providing medi- 
cal care for the aged through social security, 
thus publicly declaring themselves in open 
disagreement with the AMA. Since then, 
other physicians in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, New York, and Washington, 
D.C., have formed similar groups with the 
same intention, specifically, to indicate to 
Congress and the general public that medi- 
cine is not unanimously opposed to a ra- 
tional program of medical care for this Na- 
tion’s 16.5 million aged. 

The response of organized medicine to this 
internal rebellion has varied. The AMA and 
some local societies take the position that 
the dissidents represent a small minority of 
honorable, albeit misguided, colleagues who 
are entitled to speak their minds. Other 
groups, particularly the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association, have had to prevail upon 
members to maintain a policy of opposition 
to the dissidents which does not cross the 
bounds of propriety. This policy was enun- 
ciated in the LACMA Bulletin after a num- 
ber of vitriolic attacks on the dissidents by 
impassioned “right’-thinking colleagues. 
One irate Birchite M.D. had even gone so far 
as to denounce them as traitors who should 
be shot. Because of this kind of hysteria, 
many younger physicians who depend on 
their older colleagues for hospital staff 
privileges, have felt it necessary to be dis- 
creetly silent, though they favor the ad- 
ministration bill and have supported the 
committee with financial contributions. As 
far as is known, organized medicine frowns 
upon this kind of pressure, though it has 
not done much to dispel it. 

While the AMA leadership has urged mod- 
eration in attacks upon these dissenting doc- 
tors, it has exercised very little moderation 
in its own attack upon the legislation. The 
AMA has spared neither effort nor expense in 
its effort to secure opposition to the Ander- 
son-King bill in Congress and to maintain 
solid opposition to it within the profession. 
Perhaps wisely, its primary effort has not 
been directed toward the public. 

Though the medical profession as a whole 
is ostensibly in full accord with AMA policy, 
the public-relations division of the organi- 
zation apparently has felt impelled to con- 
duct a thorough educational campaign 
among doctors, including those who are not 
members. Literature describing the bill as 
“compulsory,” “socialistic” and “interfering” 
was sent to physicians in great quantities. 
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Doctors, supplied with pamphlets saying 
“when the Government enters the consult- 
ing room,” were urged to distribute the mes- 
sage to their patients. Though the pam- 
phlets allege that the “interference” will be 
in the area of purely medical matters, the 
underlying implication that “interference” 
might apply to physicians’ incomes is there 
for those whose hearing is so attuned. 

An imaginative and diverse approach was 
devised for Congress. The personal physi- 
clans of Congressmen were urged to lobby 
against “this socialistic scheme”—presum- 
ably within the sancity of the physicians’ 
office or at the Congressman’s bedside. Ap- 
parently no conflict of interest was noted by 
the AMA in pursuing this program. Another 
effective idea spawned in the public-rela- 
tions headquarters was to have all physicians 
write to their Congressmen on their prescrip- 
tion pads; this presumably was to create the 
image of the doctor who feels so strongly 
about the issue that he must take a moment 
out of his busy day—so busy he cannot take 
time to dictate a letter—to jot a note to his 
Congressman. 

In addition, more orthodox methods were 
used. Professional lobbyists contacted leg- 
islators individually and attempted to dem- 
onstrate how a negative vote on the bill 
would be in the Congressman’s personal 
interest. Officials of the AMA and most 
State medical societies consumed a great 
deal of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee’s time by offering two contradictory 
ideas in repetitious testimony: that almost 
no problem exists in providing medical care 
for the elderly and that the voluntary health 
plans and the existing Kerr-Mills statute 
will, given enough time, ideally solve the 
problem. AMA’s sudden ardor for federally 
supported State-welfare programs, as em- 
bodied in the stopgap Kerr-Mills law, seems 
strange; but, its very flaws seem to have 
softened the hostility with which the AMA 
generally regards such legislation, 

Attempts to convince the general public 
that it does not want the benefits of the 
Anderson-King bill have, in the main, been 
indirect. The AMA's men in gray flannel 
suits, instead of directly attacking the bill’s 
provisions, have attempted to link the legis- 
lation with socialized medicine, and the lat- 
ter with compulsion, poor quality and imper- 
sonal service. This campaign has been used 
by the AMA periodically since the 1920's to 
fight Blue Cross, social security, workman's 
compensation, disability insurance and other 
social legislation. Since 1949, when Presi- 
dent Truman proposed compulsory health 
insurance, the campaign has grown to thun- 
derous proportions. To the AMA all pro- 
posals for Federal participation in providing 
medical care constitute “socialized medi- 
cine.” The organization rarely debates so- 
clalized medicine on the merits; it relies on 
general scare words and images. 

Today many segments of organized medi- 
cine oppose social security itself on the 
ground that it weakens the moral fiber of 
the Nation (though these same doctors don’t 
worry about the moral fiber of those of their 
profession who seek special tax benefits to 
offset the cost of personal-annuity pro- 
grams). This organized opposition has pre- 
vented physicians from participating in the 
social security program. Recently, an in- 
creasing number of physicians have vainly 
urged AMA to reverse this stand. 

The rebellion among the Palo Alto psysi- 
cians was precipitated by a series of FM radio 
advertisements. The spots purported to 
have a physician speaking and urging the 
public to oppose the King bill as the open- 
ing wedge for socialized medicine in this 
country. The use of the phrase, “I am a 
physician,” was startling to the conserva- 
tive practitioners of Palo Alto, who had long 
agreed with AMA policy of prohibiting this 
kind of advertising by manufacturers of 
patent medicines and other nostrums. They 
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were chagrined to find the AMA doing the 
same thing. 

Initially, it was the desire to control the 
excesses of the AMA professional publicists 
which led the Palo Alto physicians to speak 
out; but when, of necessity, they examined 
the entire issue, the economic and social 
problems of providing medical care for the 
aged and the ways in which the administra- 
tion’s program would meet these needs, they 
became convinced of their responsibility to 
support the legislation and to make available 
to others the information which had led 
them to their decision. As they talked with 
colleagues (many of whom were shocked at 
hearing such heresies), they realized the ex- 
tent to which the profession had been misled 
both as to the gravity of the problem and the 
soundness of the proposed solution. Almost 
none to whom they talked had read the An- 
derson-King bill or knew of its provisions. 
As the issue became open for discussion, more 
and more physicians joined in sponsoring 
the committee’s efforts to spur passage of the 
bill. (Many have since urged that a bill 
with more comprehensive provisions be 
passed. Particularly, they would like to see 
provision for longer hospitalization when in- 
dicated, and for some method of helping the 
elderly patient meet both his out-of-hospital 
drug costs and the fees of his physician’s 
services.) 

Those who support the bill take the posi- 
tion that it is a sound, conservative, prag- 
matic approach to the problem of providing 
medical care for the elderly in a manner 
which neither degrades the recipient nor 
radically disturbs the traditional relation- 
ship between physician and patient. These 
physicians are aware of the acute problem 
their older patients face in meeting the 
spiraling costs of modern medical care. They 
know, also, that those patients who have 
been self-sufficient all their lives are more 
likely to do without needed medical care 
than apply for welfare at the county hospital. 

More important, however, is the need of 
patients, particularly older patients, for 
continuity of care by a personal physician. 
Dr. Philip R. Lee, representing the Palo 
Alto physicians in testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, stated: 

“From my experience as a practicing phy- 
sician, Iam convinced that the aged individ- 
ual's unique need is continuity and coordi- 
nation of care, particularly important for the 
aged, because over 70 percent of them suffer 
from one or more chronic conditions requir- 
ing the utilization of multiple medical-care 
services. The utilization of these services is 
often difficult for an aged person because it 
is difficult for him to adjust to change.” 

Though Dr. Lee supports the Kerr-Mills 
law as a necessary complement to the King- 
Anderson bill, he points out that under the 
provisions of the former, most help will be 
rendered in county hospitals where this 
“unique need” is not met. He states: 

“The King bill meets the aged individual’s 
unique need for continuity of medical care 
services because it provides for payment of 
the patient’s bill from the day he enters the 
hospital. This will permit the aged patient 
to enter the hospital of his choice under the 
continued care of his own personal physician 
rather than subjecting him to the disruption 
in his medical care which results from re- 
ferral to the county hospital.” 

Under the Kerr-Mills law, a State can 
offer a wide variety of services, but in prac- 
tice most of the services are sharply limited. 
To make best use of the available funds, 
States have extended existing welfare pro- 
grams for eligible older citizens. This 
usually means that when an individual has 
exhausted his funds and requires hospitali- 
zation, his personal physician refers him to 
a county institution where an employed 
physician, often an intern, takes over his 
care. Upon discharge, the patient will go 
back to his personal doctor, who usually 
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must continue the care without knowing or 
having anything to say about his care in the 
hospital. The resulting confusion is detri- 
mental to both patient and physician. 

The provision for home-health services in 
the King bill is another which appeals to the 
Palo Alto physicians. With the development 
of these services, the doctors feel that they 
can offer much better medical care and re- 
habilitation for older patients than is cur- 
rently available. The services are not 
available now because of a lack of funds; 
yet in pilot studies, full utilization of home- 
health services for elderly patients with 
chronic diseases has produced much better 
medical results at less cost than the current 
practice of providing terminal nursing care 
in a county institution. 

Finally, the regulatory provisions of the 
King bill seem sound to most physicians 
who are familiar with them. They provide 
for the establishment in each participating 
hospital of a physician committee which will 
periodically review the charts of patients 
who are hospitalized for a longer than usual 
time under the plan. If abuse is suspected, 
the physician committee can then ask the 
patient’s physician to explain his reasons 
for the prolonged hospitalization. This kind 
of internal, intraprofessional regulation has 
been a generally accepted practice in most 
hospitals regarding medical records and re- 
view of surgery. For a number of years it 
has been a standard practice to review in- 
surance claims in this manner in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Though their numbers are as yet small in 
comparison to the AMA, the dissenting 
physicians have sparked the beginning of 
what might prove to be a healthy review 
of the politics of organized medicine by most 
physicians. The King bill represents only a 
small area in which AMA policy will be 
brought into question. Other problems that 
medicine must face are those concerned with 
reeducation of practicing physicians in an 
age of rapid technological advancement, de- 
velopment of more efficient ways of providing 
superspecialty services, placing of physicians 
in areas which are professionally impover- 
ished, and the development of programs that 
will enable patients to meet the costs of 
medical services. The public, too, will have 
to realize that if it wants its health program 
to be of high quality, we will all have to re- 
spect the legitimate claims of physicians for 
remuneration and for the power to make all 
medical decisions. Hopefully, more physi- 
cians will join the rebels in this realization, 
because satisfactory resolution of these and 
other problems will only occur with medicine 
providing the leadership. 


FOMENTING OF REVOLUTIONS IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars publica- 
tion, the American Security Reporter, 
printed a most interesting article con- 
cerning the views of Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap regarding the fomenting of revolu- 
tions in underdeveloped countries. Since 
General Giap is Vice Premier, Defense 
Minister, and commander in chief of the 
Communist North Vietnam forces, his 
observations are particularly pertinent 
to the campaign of Communist terror 
and subversion currently being waged in 
South Vietnam. In their review of Gen- 
eral Giap’s book, the VFW Reporter very 
correctly points out that: 

The time to defeat Communist revolution 
is at the beginning by solving key economic 
problems, by showing peoples how they can 
move ahead in a free society without mass 
conflict and without building hatred of 
others. 
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Mr. President, I believe this is par- 
ticularly timely advice against the back- 
ground of Communist subversive activi- 
ties in many areas of the world, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL GIAP Gives Us DIRECTIONS FOR 
Do-IT-YOURSELF REVOLUTION 

General Vo Nguyen Giap, of North (Com- 
munist) Vietnam, has just written a blue- 
print for do-it-yourself revolution in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Giap is Vice Premier, Defense Minister, and 
Army commander in chief of the Communist 
North Vietnam forces. Thus, his views re- 
late directly to the current Red attack 
against South Vietnam as well as to other 
areas of the world. 

How does he view the strategy of Commu- 
nist aggression? Here are the elements: 

Wage a “peasants’ war” led by Commu- 
nists. Start slow. Agitate the peasants to 
protest against rents and interest rates. 
Urge them to maintain the closest possible 
unity with progressive national groups. 

Promote conflict between nationalism and 
im; and the peasantry against the 
landlords. This starts as an economic strug- 
gle, then is shifted over into a political strug- 
gle of class against class. 

The final shift from a political struggle to 
armed conflict is a great change and takes 
a lot of preparation. Giap explains that at 
first the political struggle is 


And, finally, armed 
struggle occupies the key role. 

During the first two stages, Communists 
maintain a position of legal struggle for the 
broad masses while hard-core Communists 
lead phantom guerrilla attacks. Red agita- 
tors continue to excite the peasantry to 
heighten their patriotism and their hatred 
against imperialists and against the ruling 
class, 


As guerrilla warfare develops, the attacks 
come in many areas, with guerrillas attack- 
ing, then melting away and disappearing 
among a population which has been trained 
to be sympathetic. Finally, the Commu- 
nists decide to take the enemy by the 
throat. This is open, concerted military at- 
tack by Communist-led forces. 

Giap comments that the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954 led to the liberation of North 
Vietnam into Communist control. This en- 
abled the Reds to use North Vietnam as a 
base for building forces for further aggres- 
sion in Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 

What can we learn from this 217-page book 
of Communist strategy and tactics? 

Communist reyolution is waged inside vic- 
tim countries. 

It depends upon the ability of Commu- 
nist agitators to set one class of people at the 
throats of others within the same country. 

It starts with agitation over economic 
issues; moves to political struggle; and ends 
with guerrilla fighting and civil war. 

The guerrilla fighting is sporadic at first. 
Guerrillas hit garrison towns, military out- 
posts, then post divisions and corps head- 
quarters. Guerrillas go on to capture towns, 
and then launch an all-out march for com- 
plete victory. 

Such was the pattern on the mainland of 
China. Such was the pattern in Cuba. Such 
is what we can expect in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

The time to halt this kind of revolution is 
not after it has reached the guerrilla war- 
ant ee Then, it usually is 
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The time to defeat Communist revolution 
is at the beginning by solving key economic 
problems, by showing peoples how they can 
move ahead in a free society without mass 
conflict and without building hatred of 
others. 

Defeating communism is a grassroots effort 
whether the struggle is in the United States 
or in any farflung country of the world. 

This is a lesson we had better learn and do 
something about. For we can be sure Com- 
munists in the developing countries around 
the world soon will be reading Giap's book 
and will be trying to put his tactics into 
operation against us. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we are all 
aware that our immigration policy is a 
most important question which has vast 
implications in the field of foreign policy 
in addition to directly affecting the lives 
of many of our citizens and those who 
seek an opportunity to become citizens, 
I have always maintained that immigra- 
tion legislation should not be a partisan 
matter. In this connection, I was very 
much impressed by a most stimulating 
speech recently given by the Honorable 
John W. Hanes, Jr., before the Allegheny 
County Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hanes was the Director of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 
in the previous administration. He 
brings to the subject of immigration a 
great deal of practical experience. 
Since leaving office, Mr. Hanes has spent 
considerable time with questions involy- 
ing immigration. Mr. Hanes opened his 
talk with some profound observations: 


The subject of immigration is both un- 
popular and unin to the average 
American even though it affects him deeply. 

Immigration has made us as a people 
what we are. Future immigration—or the 
lack of it—will influence importantly the 
pace and the kind of change which our 
society will have. 

Immigration policy is certainly important 
to the success or failure of our foreign pol- 
icy, because it is the face which we turn 
toward the world. It is very often the 
“deeds” by which our words—and the true 
nature of our kind Sai Government—are 
judged aa kari foreign peop: 

0b 

interest in immigration, are looked 
to by our fellow citizens for guidance in 
this immensely complex and confusing area. 
We bear, therefore, a very special respon- 
sibility to understand clearly what we are 
talking about. 

Despite this fact, it is among those who 
should be best informed that often we find 
the readiest acceptance of common catch- 
word assumptions whose validity they have 
never tested for themselves. 

Have we really thought through the basic 
problems? Why do we want any immigra- 
tion into this country? What kind? How 
should it be controlled; and for what pur- 
pose? 

There are many pat answers to these ele- 
mental questions; but not all of them stand 
up to objective analysis. 


In this thoughtful address, Mr. Hanes 
called for the appointment of a bipar- 
tisan Presidential Commission which 
would have 12 members; 4 drawn from 
Congress, 4 from the executive branch 
and 4 from private life. This Commis- 
sion would be composed of persons who 
have established a high reputation, and 
it would specifically preclude persons 
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who have been previously identified with 
particular opinions on immigration mat- 
ters. The Commission would report to 
the President in 1963 after conducting 
a thorough study. The purpose of the 
Commission would be to produce a basic 
philosophy which could be proposed to 
the Congress for implementation as a 
new immigration law. 

Mr. President, we do need a fresh ap- 
proach in our immigration thinking; and, 
therefore, I have taken this opportunity 
to call to the attention of Congress and 
the public Mr. Hanes’ most stimulating 
proposal. It is my earnest hope that 
the President will soon appoint the type 
of commission advocated by Mr. Hanes. 


EXTREME CONSERVATISM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to an edi- 
torial entitled “Uproar on-the Right,” 
published in the Washington Post yes- 
terday, February 25, 1962. The burden 
of the editorial deals with the interest 
of the extremely conservative publica- 
tion, the National Review, edited by 
William F. Buckley, Jr., in writing off 
Mr. Robert Welch, the extremist leader 
and eccentric director of the John Birch 
Society, but condoning the principles 
and the activities of the society itself. 
The Washington Post rightly takes Mr. 
Buckley and the National Review to task 
for this line. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
present assault upon the odd state- 
ments and the distorted thinking of 
some of the so-called spokesmen for the 
extremist groups is leading to a very 
quick countermove in some segments 
of our society to dissociate themselves 
from the leadership of those groups, but 
to continue the questionable activities 
of the groups themselves. 

I submit that to get rid of Robert 
Welch but to continue to support the 
John Birch Society and its principles 
would be no more effective than to get 
rid of Hitler but to retain Nazism, or to 
get rid of Stalin and keep communism. 
Let us not kid ourselves about the caliber 
of the leadership and what is keeping the 
leaders at the top. Basically, theirs is 
an extreme philosophy of a monopoly of 
all wisdom; a monopoly of what is right; 
a monopoly of all patriotism, which runs 
counter to the grain of all true Ameri- 
canism. 

I trust, therefore, that we will be too 
sophisticated and certainly too alert to 
fall for the convenient gimmick of sim- 
ply lopping off the heads of a few leaders 
of these groups, but letting the purposes 
of the groups and their dedication pro- 
ceed unchallenged—and I mean unchal- 
lenged by subjecting them to the light 
of day and the test of truth, for I am 
not among those who believe they ought 
to be outlawed. I think they have a 
right to be heard on the American scene, 
and they have been heard. However, I 
do not believe they have a right to over- 
throw the American principle of deny- 
ing others also the right to be heard or 
even to intrude the prospect that some- 
one other than themselves might also 
be right. 

One of our cherished freedoms is the 
right to be wrong; the right to make a 
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mistake; the right to be a crackpot; the 
right to be almost , So long as 
we are willing to run the gamut in the 
public forum of testing all ideas, in order 
to sift through them and determine that 
which seems to offer the better course of 
wisdom in the national interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Uproar 
on the Right,” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UPROAR ON THE RIGHT 


Mr. Robert Welch, the grand panjandrum 
of the John Birch Society, likes to dismiss 
all his critics as Comsymps,“ which is a 
Birchism for Communist sympathizer. We 
eagerly await his verdict of the unexpected 
criticism that has come from the National 
Review edited by William F. Buckley Jr., a 
conservative Catholic who recently scolded 
the Pope for showing socialistic tendencies. 
After a devastating analysis of Mr. Welch's 
inanities, Mr. Buckley’s magazine concludes 
that the founder of the John Birch Society 
“is damaging the cause of anticommunism.” 

It is good that an outstanding conservative 
like Mr. Buckley is kind enough to exonerate 
Dwight and Milton Eisenhower and the 
Dulles brothers from the crackpot charge of 
pro-communism. It is reassuring to hear 
the National Review instruct its readers 
that President Kennedy is not a tool, dupe 
or stooge of the Communist conspiracy. 

But we are frankly baffled by the National 
Review's argument that there is value in the 
John Birch Society even if the founder and 
absolute overlord of the organization is the 
eccentric Mr. Welch. In effect, Mr. Buckley's 
editorial seems to argue for Welchism with- 
out Welch. There is a familiar note to these 
sectarian squabbles—in the early 1930's 
Edmund Wilson, the distinguished critic, 
once argued that communism had to be 
taken away from the Communists. In its 
present mood of soul searching, the National 
Review might consult the past to see what 
happened to the fellow travelers on the other 
side not so long ago. 


BUSINESS CONNECTIONS WITH EX- 
TREME RIGHTWING GROUPS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on the 
same general subject, I wish to refer to 
a column of the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, entitled “Rightwing Gets Back- 
ing from Big Advertisers,” published in 
the Laramie, Wyo., Boomerang of Febru- 
ary 15, 1962. The burden of the article 
is to show how in California a number 
of rather substantial business enterprises 
seem to have linked themselves, at least 
indirectly, with the activities of some ex- 
treme rightwing groups. 

It is my judgment that it would be 
foolhardy on the part of any business 
enterprise, for nothing has so epitomized 
the success of American industrial capi- 
talism as has its adherence to the prin- 
ciple of the exploration of new ideas and 
breaking through barriers to new dis- 
coveries and new technologies. This has 
been the earmark of the success of the 
American system. 

So, Mr. President, now to find our- 
selves confronted by a group of business 
operations which would link themselves 
to the past and would try to prevent both 
the present and the future from coming 
fully into fruition, is to run against the 
grain of the best in American business. 
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Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article on the backing by big 
advertisers of that rightwing enterprise 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 


RIGHTWING GETS BACKING From Bic 
ADVERTISERS 


(By Drew Pearson) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Pearson has now re- 
turned to Washington but the following 
column was prepared while he was on the 
west coast.) 

Los ANGELES.—The strangest aspect of the 
rightwing movement in the Far West is the 
marriage between certain big advertisers and 
certain rightwing groups. The impact of 
television advertising by these sponsors, plus 
the carefully organized letterwriting cam- 
paign of the John Birchites, has now made 
a very definite and somewhat lopsided im- 
pact on southern California. 

It will make Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram much more difficult to pass and will 
cause trouble for certain Congressmen who 
support Kennedy’s liberal measures. 

Of more immediate importance, the al- 
liance between the rightwing and potent 
advertisers has already caused violence, may 
cause more. As Rev. John Simmons, the 
Lutheran preacher whose home was bombed, 
pointed out to Mayor Sam Yorty of Los 
Angeles, “when you endorse meetings which 
preach hate, someone is likely to start 
throwing bombs.” 

The manner in which advertising is used 
as a political weapon to aid the rightwing 
is illustrated by a letter sent to one Cali- 
fornia daily paper by the Lewis Food Co., 
manufacturer of Dr. Ross’ dog food, which 
supports the so-called Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade. 

The letter canceled all advertising in the 
newspaper, with this explanation: “Mr. 
Lewis is spending so much money promoting 
conservative causes that he doesn’t want to 
dilute his effort.” 

The paper which lost the Dr. Ross dog 
food account had criticized the rightwing, 
defended the United Nations, and cham- 
pioned some of the liberal features of the 
Kennedy program. 


WATCH YOUR EDITORIALS 


Another warning to newspapers to side 
with the rightwing came from Hamilton 
Stone Associates, which recommends adver- 
tising media for food processors—the largest 
group of newspaper advertisers. 

Sterling Rinear, merchandising manager 
of Hamilton Stone, gave this warning to a 
meeting of Los Angeles newspaper adver- 
tising representatives: 

“We, as brokers, want the most mileage 
from each ad campaign. In making our 
recommendations, we use the usual gages, 
but recently have added one of our own.” 

Rinear then outlined his views on the 
Constitution and the American system of 
free enterprise, adding: “We ascertain the 
editorial philosophy of newspapers to see 
that they believe in these principles and 
that their editorials mirror this belief.” 

The newspaper ad men present got the 
point. They knew that it wasn’t really the 
Constitution Hamilton Stone Associates was 
worried about, but rather editorials which 
ran counter to the rightwing. 

Most California newspapers have ignored 
this warning—and some have suffered as a 
result. 

While rightwing advertisers have cracked 
down on liberal newspapers on the one hand, 
other rightwing advertisers have been 
buying radio-TV time to sell their ideas to 
the public. This tends toward a one-sided 
presentation to the public. 

One heavy rightwing advertiser is Joe 
Crail of West Coast Federal Savings and 
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Loan, who hires Rev. James W. Fifield, di- 
rector of the Freedom Clubs, to pour out a 
daily radio diatribe on freedom. Crail also 
sponsors the Free Enterprise Bureau of Coast 
Federal Savings which circulated thousands 
of copies of Congressman JOHN ROUSSELOT’sS 
championship of the John Birch Society. 
RovsseLor is one of only two Congressmen 
who are Birch members. 


MORE BIG ADVERTISERS 


When Dr. Fred Schwarz booked the Holly- 
wood Sports Arena last summer for his al- 
leged “school of anticommunism,” full-page 
ads began to appear in Los Angeles newspa- 
pers signed by Eversharp and Technicolor, 
promoting the Schwarz rally. 

Later, when a larger Schwarz rally was 
held in the Hollywood Bowl, the TV time to 
carry the program over 34 TV stations in 
six Western States was paid for by Richfield 
Oil, Eversharp, Shick safety razors, and 
Technicolor at an estimated cost of $60,000. 

Patrick Frawley is board chairman of Ever- 
sharp, Shick, and Technicolor, while the 
head of Richfield Oil is Alton W. Jones, close 
friend of ex-President Eisenhower and one 
of three men who made up the deficit on 
Ike's farm at Gettysburg. 

Mr. Eisenhower has denounced rightwing 
groups in vigorous language, but his friend 
Jones either doesn’t read what the ex-Presi- 
dent says or else doesn’t agree with him. 

A tipoff regarding the further alinement 
of business with the extreme right was con- 
tained in a supplement to the Tidings, of- 
ficial weekly publication of Cardinal McIn- 
tyre’s Los Angeles archdiocese, which on one 
page urged support of the following “pa- 
triotic business firms”: Schick Razor, Rich- 
field Oil, Coast Federal Savings, Knott's 
Berry Farm, Dr. Ross’ Dog Food, Durand 
Door Supply, and Metropolitan Hardware, the 
latter two companies owned by Gilbert Dur- 
and, the man who sponsored the list of 
patriotic business firms. 

So operates the new alliance of certain 
business groups, certain church groups, and 
the rightwing which is having such impact 
on southern California. 


THE NATIONAL INDIGNATION 
CONVENTION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor» an article about 
the National Indignation Convention, 
which assertedly held a meeting across 
the river, at the Marriott Motor Hotel. 
The article was published last Friday in 
the Washington Daily News. 

The tone of the article is, I think, 
sufficient comment on the nature of the 
movement, whose leader is a gentleman 
from Texas by the name of Frank Mc- 
Gehee. In fact, Mr. President, I stress 
the spelling of his name—M-c-G-e- 
h-e-e—so there may be no confusion. 

The question raised by the straight re- 
porting by Mr. Tom Kelly in the article 
suggests that it is neither a national 
movement nor one representative in any 
broad sense at all, but that perhaps it 
may represent the rantings of an indi- 
vidual interested in taking in a little 
money, for whatever purposes would be 
his own business. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Too Moch Room—“I FIND MYSELF So 

INDIGNANT” 
(By Tom Kelly) 

The National Indignation Convention— 

not notably national but certainly indig- 
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nant—met in a too-roomy room at the Mar- 
riott Motor Hotel last night and issued a call 
for their brethren across the country to drop 
everything and come at once to Washington. 

“If you can’t come send money,” NIC 
founder Frank McGehee, of Dallas, Tex., said 
in a radio appeal broadcast during the meet- 
ing, and “if you can come, you must come 
now.” 

The convention’s indignation reached a 
climax at the end of the broadcast when a 
middle-aged woman pushed a newspaper re- 
porter into a line of folding chairs for not 
rising promptly to sing “God Bless America.” 
She also charged a couple of innocent by- 
standers with rising, but not singing. 


MOVIES 


An indignant young man told the news- 
man that a moving picture had been made 
of him that might well be used against him, 
though he did not say how. 

Mr. McGehee originated the indignation 
movement in Dallas last October after learn- 
ing the U.S. Air Force was training Yugo- 
slav aviators. 

Last night he called for a general move- 
ment to Washington to support a congres- 
sional resolution against any aid to any 
Communist country. The resolution has 
been introduced by Senator JOHN TOWER, 
Republican, of Texas, and Representative 
Bruce ALGER, Republican, of Texas, but Mr. 
McGehee indicated that without indignant 
backing he’s afraid it will never come to a 
vote. 

SEATING 


The convention met in the hotel’s Persian 
Room, which seats 1,000. Mr. McGehee esti- 
mated the number present at 250, including 
some 70 to 80 people from 18 to 20 States. 

He opened the program with an ampli- 
fied telephone call from Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Republican of Neb- 
raska, who said that he was sorry he couldn’t 
be present and that he heartily favored the 
Tower-Alger resolution. 

Representative CUNNINGHAM said “most 
of us are tremendously discouraged. We 
keep losing.” Mr. McGehee told him not 
to worry, we're not going to leave you up 
there to be cut down.” 

Representative JOHN ROUSSELOT, Republi- 
can of California, a member of the John 
Birch Society, and Representative JOHN BELL 
Witt1ams, Democrat, of Mississippi, were 
present but did not speak. 

Representative JAMES B. UTT, Republican, 
of California, did speak. “I find myself 
indignant over so many things, I'm frus- 
trated,” he said. 

He said he was indignant over: “Supreme 
Court rulings,” “the use of Mt. Vernon for 
a party—a desecration,” “Bobby Kennedy 
skipping rope in southeast Asia when he 
should be in Washington prosecuting Com- 
munists,” “the treatment of Katanga Prov- 
ince” and “U.N. bonds.” 

He said he was also indignant about being 
called a “Neanderthal man” by leftists. He 
said he was “a little to the right of Mc- 
Kinley, a little to the left of Alfred the 
Great.” 

Mr. McGehee took over the microphone 
and called for people to come to Washing- 
ton now. 

“The Washington Hotel has 150 rooms 
dying to be reserved,” he said. 

Miss Wanda McNeice, of Missoula, Mont., 
read a short piece on “We the People” and 
urged everyone to write their Congressmen. 

She's just the average American citi- 
zen,” Mr. McGehee said of Miss McNeice, 
“just the average human being. That's the 
only kind of people we have in this country.” 

Paper buckets were passed among the 
audience for contributions and a woman 
rose and asked Mr. McGehee to tell those 
who'll be coming to Washington “where they 
can contact you.” 
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“I don’t know where that will be,” Mr. 
McGehee said. Don't contact me. You get 
the room and we'll get you.” 


EDITOR-PRIEST CRITICIZES BIRCH- 
SOCIETY CATHOLICS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears in today’s issue of the Washington 
Post a report on an address delivered on 
yesterday by a distinguished member 
of the Catholic Church—an editor-priest 
who has criticized the Birch Society as 
any kind of an attraction for members 
of his faith. Because of the high tone 
of the fair appraisal—in my judgment— 
made by the priest, I ask unanimous 
consent that the account of his remarks 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“SURPASSES My UNDERSTANDING”’—EpDITOR- 
Priest CRITICIZES BircH-Socrery CATHO- 
LICS 

(By Kenneth Dole) 


Non-Catholic Americans “have reason to 
doubt” the quality of Catholic Americanism 
when many Catholics belong to the John 
Birch Society, the editor of America maga- 
zine said yesterday. 

“Just what Catholics are doing in this 
society—and what Catholic priests are doing 
on the roster of its endorsers or its inner 
council—surpasses my understanding,” the 
Reverend Thurston N. Davis, S.J., said. 

Describing birchism as a “strange phe- 
nomenon,” Father Davis quoted the claim 
of Robert Welch, head of the society, that 
more than 40 percent of its membership is 
Catholic. The priest spoke at the annual 
communion breakfast of the Washington 
Retreat League at the Willard Hotel. 

Now that Catholics, “a once-despised mi- 
nority,” have advanced to “a sort of ‘moral 
majority’ group in what tends more and 
more to be called a post-Protestant America,” 
they have acquired new obligations, he said. 

One is “to assert and defend the heritage 
of human reason,” he said. “This means that 
we must conduct ourselves reasonably in 
the democratic debate that forms the lubri- 
cant of our American system of political and 
social life.” 

Also, he said, Catholics must not be 
tempted to abuse their power, or fall victim 
to smugness, conformity, softness, and pride. 

“But let’s remember,” he said, “that there 
is no abuse of power in speaking out, clearly 
and unmistakably, where fundamental issues 
of public morality are concerned—or in the 
name of elementary justice, as is the case 
with regard to Federal aid for the Nation's 
schools.” 

Father Davis also warned against an in- 
cipient anticlericalism among Catholics. 

He urged that Catholics drop “narrowly 
parochial views * * * vestiges from a re- 
mote past“ and take a greater part in civic 
affairs. “Why,” he asked, “are we Catholics 
still so hard to find on civic committees, in 
interracial projects, in human relations pro- 
grams, and in other community and neigh- 
borhood ventures?” 


GOULART SAYS REDS WILL “NEVER 
TAKE OVER BRAZIL” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to an 
interview of the President of Brazil, ex- 
cerpts from which were published last 
Friday in the Washington Daily News. 
It was an interview by Richard H. Boyce, 
of the Scripps-Howard chain, with Mr. 
Goulart, the President of Brazil. 
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Several weeks ago, it was my privilege 
to visit, along with several of my col- 
leagues, with President Goulart, in the 
interest of trying to understand the 
workings of the present political profiles 
in Brazil, as well as the system that is 
taking root there. I must say that we 
found President Goulart to be an ex- 
ceedingly engaging gentleman. The 
comments exchanged between us were 
very revealing; and I believe that the 
substance of the comments contained in 
the interview by Mr. Boyce will be of 
value to the Members of the Senate. 

In view of the fact that President 
Goulart will visit President Kennedy, 
and probably will visit the Members of 
the Senate, within a few weeks, I be- 
lieve it will be very helpful to shed a 
bit of light which may provide greater 
understanding on that ground; and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News] 


GovuLarr Sars Reps WILL Never TAKE OVER 
BRAZIL 


(By Richard H. Boyce) 


RIO DE JANEIRO, February 23.—"As long as 
I am President of Brazil, the Communists 
shall never take over my country.” 

The words were spoken by Joao Goulart, 
Brazil's chief of state since Janio Quadros 
walked out on the job last August. Senor 
Goulart raised his right hand when he said it 
as though he were taking an oath. 

At 44, he is balding, handsome, though 
slight of build, his manner breathes confi- 
dence and his shy smile wins friends. 

Senor Goulart has no delusions about his 
role as a President with clipped wings. Last 
September the Brazilian Congress amended 
the Constitution to establish a parliamen- 
tary form of government in which power is 
vested in a Premier with the President be- 
coming something of a figurehead. The 
change was made to satisfy military foes of 
the left-leaning Goulart. He wants full 
Presidential powers back and may get them 
this fall. 

WORKS SLOWLY 


But meanwhile Senor Goulart is working 
slowly but steadily to overcome his country's 
dreadful inflation and worsening price spiral. 
And he sincerely wants to initiate those tax 
and land reforms which will earn Brazil a 
large share of Alliance for Progress aid. 

In an exclusive interview in the beautiful 
palace of the orange trees here, he made 
these points: 

That the economic crisis is being met by 
a program of ency control of currency 
and credit and by enforced reduction of 
Government expenditures. 

That a better future is at hand for the 
drought distressed northeast of Brazil. 

That the return of Janio Quadros will 
make no difference to Senor Goulart’s plans 
to visit the United States in April. 

That he is “completely in favor” of Brazil's 
stand in the Punta del Este conference on 
Cuba, (Brazil abstained in the two-thirds 
majority vote to exclude Cuba from the 
inter-American system.) 

Senor Goulart is in a most difficult posi- 
tion as President. On the one hand are 
the large landowners; on the other are the 
big industrialists. Together they pretty 
much control congress. 

The landowners want the industrialists to 
pay big income taxes and to relinquish their 
controls on government. The industrialists 
want the big landowners to break up their 


, 
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holdings so more farmers will have land to 
work and thus be able to buy the cars and 
trucks and other hard goods which industry 


The two factions gang up to vote against 


ling of the labor movement, woos leftist and 
Communist support in an effort to build a 
bloc big enough to drive reform measures 
through. So far, he has been relatively un- 
successful. So he bides his time. Senor 
Goulart is a large landowner himself, and 
quite wealthy. Yet he has given 10 percent 
of his land to the peasants, free. His sister, 
married to the Governor of Rio Grande do 
Sul State, has given away 40 percent of her 
land. It is perhaps these attempts at social 
reform on a personal basis that haye given 
rise to charges that Senor Goulart is alined 
with the Communists. 


But Senor Goulart himself insists that un- 
less the landowners yield a little and the 
industrialists yield a little, there is no hope 
of the broad kind of reform that will satisfy 
the Alliance for Progress. Indeed, he warns 
that lack of change may well lead to vocif- 
erous demands by the peasants, which could 
conceivably lead to an attempted takeover. 

And uniess there is this sort of compro- 
mise, he contends, there is no point in our 
pouring in aid money. For Senor Goulart 
knows the wealthy politicos will scoop off 
the cream for themselves as they have 80 
many times in the past, and the Alliance 
projects will have little or no effect in the 
long run, 

QUESTIONS 

Other questions which Senor Goulart 
answered: 

“Question: Do you think the 5-year plan 
for the development of the distressed north- 
east will make headway before the peasants 
become so unhappy they may revolt? 

“Answer: I believe in the full execution of 
the plan for development of the northeast. 
The drama there is one of the most acute 
which exists. But I believe the northeast- 
erners, with their good Christian formation, 
are capable of standing this load of suffering 
for a little longer. The northeasterner can 
understand the efforts and good intentions 
of the Brazil Government to give them a 
better future. So, I don't think they will get 
desperate. 

“Question: Some people in the United 
States think you have leftist tendencies and 
some think you are a Communist. Would 
you comment? 

“Answer: I would be very grateful if you 
could tell me how I can clear myself from 
such judgments and how to convince those 
people that they should not insist in trying 
to picture me as someone I am not. 

“Question: Are there any Communists in 
your government? 

“Answer: In a government of national 
concentration there are tendencies to the 
left, to the middle, and to the right. Active 
Communists in my government, however, I 
don't know of.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
SENATOR STENNIS 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to a very 
excellent editorial sketch assessing and 
evaluating one of our colleagues, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. The article was 
written by Cecil Holland, and was pub- 
lished yesterday in the Washington Star. 

Certainly Senator STENNIS deserves 
very high praise; and Mr. Holland has 
assessed his activities particularly in 
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conducting Senate committee probes. In 


in connection with the present probe of 
military censorship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TICKLISH CONGRESSIONAL PROBES ARE A 
SPECIALTY FOR STENNIS 
{By Cecil Holland) 

Around the Senate and particularly in the 
Armed Services Committee there is a feeling 
that if a ticklish job has to be done, one 
demanding firmness with tact, the man to 
do it is JomN C. STENNIS. The 60-year-old 
Mississippi Democrat, in the Senate since 
1947, smiles easily, speaks with a resonant 
voice, and from years as a judge knows how 
to pound a gavel with emphasis. 

So it came about that Senator STENNIS, 
one of the hardest working Members of Con- 
gress, drew the thankless assignment of 
heading the muzzling investigation. As 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, he was given the 
responsibility of sifting charges that military 
speechmakers have been restricted in warn- 
ing about the menace of communism. 

As of now, the investigation which carries 
potential political hazards from the far right 
has dragged on for more than 5 weeks. And 
the end is not in sight. 

The inquiry thus far has been a little 
stormy and may get more so. The investi- 
gators have found themselves at cross- 
purposes with President Kennedy over 
questioning Pentagon censors. Even more 
troublesome, the subcommittee, much to the 
chagrin of its members, became involved in 
an unplanned skirmish with the redoubtable 
Marine Corps over a questionnaire which 
Senator STENNIS said would not be repeated. 


HE KEEPS SMILING 


As the man in the middle, Senator STEN- 
Nis has managed to keep smiling through it 
all. About the only times he has used his 
gavel were in opening and closing the public 
hearings. 

‘This has been in character for the studious 
Mississippian who won a Phi Beta Kappa in 
college and went on to become a highly re- 
spected circuit judge before coming to the 
Senate. 

On the death of Mississippi’s demagogic 
Theodore Bilbo he entered the race for the 
vacant seat. While virtually unknown out- 
side his rural judicial circuit, Senator STEN- 
Nis won out in a three-man race which in- 
cluded rambunctious John Rankin, long a 
Member of the House. An editorial in the 
Star at the time noted that he “campaigned 


with dignity and without showmanship.” 


The same words aptly describe his nearly 
15 years in the Senate. He served the quiet 
apprenticeship of men who come to Wash- 
ington intending to stay a long time. The 
censure proceedings against the late Senator 
McCarthy of Wisconsin brought him to the 
forefront. 


HANDLED M'CARTHY AFFAIR 


As a rule, Senators are loathe to chastise 
another Member. In the McCarthy affair it 
was touch-and-go when Senator STENNIS 
took the floor for a memorable speech. He 
accused the Wisconsin Republican of pour- 
ing “slush and slime” on the committees of 
the Senate and said his conduct “must be 
condemned.” 

In his speech Senator STENNIS, in effect, 
placed the Senate itself on trial. The ques- 
tion, he said, was for individual Senators to 
determine whether they upheld Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s conduct. “If we do,” he went on, 
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“something big and fine has gone out of 
this Chamber.” After that, there was little 
doubt about the censure outcome. 

The man who now finds himself on the 
tightrope of another Senate problem was 
born August 3, 1901. He attended public 
schools and Mississippi State College before 
going on to the University of Virginia for 
his law degree. His career was in the pat- 
tern of many young lawyers. 

He served in the Mississippi House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1928 to 1932, as district 
prosecutor and then on the bench for 10 
years before coming to Washington. 


SENATOR AS A JUDGE 


The current investigation gave Senator 
STENNIs an opportunity which he seemed to 
relish to revert once more to the role of a 
judge. When the doctrine of executive privi- 
lege was raised by Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara to deny the subcommittee the right 
to question censors on specific speeches they 
had reviewed, Senator STENNIS faced the task 
of ruling on the plea. 

The issue had been anticipated. For sever- 
al days the Senator had been studying the 
matter and the night before he stayed up 
until 1:30 a.m. brushing up on the prece- 
dents. Speaking only from notes, he re- 
viewed succinctly a question which goes 
back to George Washington's administra- 
tion. The question has arisen, he pointed 
out, in at least 14 administrations since 
that time before this instance. 

Senator Stennis said he had great faith 
in the legislative branch and believed that 
the powers of the Senate should be exercised 
to the utmost. He and the subcommittee 
had expressed the intention of exercising 
those powers until the doctrine of executive 
privilege was raised. “But now,” he said, 
“we come face to face and are in direct 
conflict with the established doctrine of the 
separation of powers.” 

THREE-WAY STREET 


The executive, the legislative, and the ju- 
dicial branches of the Government, the Sen- 
ator pointed out, each has certain privileges 
and it is not a one-way street. “I know 
of no case where the court has ever made 
the Senate or House surrender records from 
its files, or where the executive has made 
the legislative branch surrender records 
from its files, and I do not think either of 
them could. 

“So it is a three-way street. Each is su- 
preme within its field, and each is respon- 
sible within its field.” 

Senator Stennis, with no more ado, held 
that the claim of executive privilege was 
valid and sustained the plea. It was not 
appealed. 

With this ruling the subcommittee 
crossed one hurdle but others are ahead. 
As one phase of its inquiry it will look into 
participation by the military in seminars 
designed to alert the public about the 
threats of communism. 

WALKER MAY APPEAR 

This may bring controversial Maj. Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker, who resigned from the 
Army, and others representing the far right 
before the subcommittee as witnesses. The 
radical right, as it is sometimes called, has 
been flexing its political muscles in various 
parts of the country including the South. 

Senator Srennis, who supported Adlai 
E. Stevenson in 1956 and spoke for President 
Kennedy in the 1960 campaign, faces the 
prospects of another controversial phase in 
the inquiry with equanimity. When he 
first came to the Senate he said, “I want to 
plow a straight furrow right down to the 
end of my row.” And that is still his goal. 


SUCCESS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
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this point in the Recorp an article on the 
success of the Peace Corps. The article 
summarizes the first year of the Peace 
Corps’ activities, and suggests—as the 
burden of the story—that even among 
those who at the time of its beginning 
had very serious doubts about the Peace 
Corps, are now to be found some of those 
who are strongest in its praise. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE-YEAR-OLD CorPs HELD A SUCCESS 

(By Richard L. Lyons) 

If customer satisfaction is the test of a 
product, the Peace Corps, which will be 1 
year old next Thursday, currently rates as 
one of the shining successes of the New 
Frontier, 

The Corps now has 698 volunteers working 
in 13 countries and every host nation has 
asked for more. Specific written requests 
from underdeveloped countries on file in 
Washington total over 6,000, more than can 
be filled in the next 2 years on the basis of 
present budget plans. 

Plans are to have 2,300 Corps members 
overseas by June 30, and, if next year’s $63.7 
million budget is approved by Congress, 4,500 
by mid-1963. 

CRITICS SILENCED 

As of now, chances of congressional sup- 
port look good. Critics who ridiculed the 
idea a year ago as a kiddie corps or a draft- 
dodging boondoogle have been persuaded or 
silenced by the quiet, efficient operation to 
date. Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Repub- 
lican of Arizona, outspoken conservative, re- 
cently applauded it. 

Only 3 of the 698 young volunteers sent 
out to teach and help ordinary people cope 
with the problems of daily living have been 
brought home as not suitable. Nigeria, 
which got upset about a worker's postcard 
that mentioned primitive conditions, has 
asked for 350 more teachers, 10 times the 
size of the original group. 

Director R. Sargent Shriver reviewed the 
Peace Corps’ first year last night on the 
NBS-WRC television program “A Moment 
With.” 

About 17,000 people have applied for the 
privilege of spending 2 years in primitive 
conditions, drawing only a living allowance 
Plus $75 for each month upon completion of 
their service. 


ONE THOUSAND A MONTH APPLY 


After the big initial surge, applications 
have come in at a steady rate of about 1,000 
a month, indicating more than a temporary 
burst of enthusiasm, Shriver said. Every 
State but Alaska is represented in the Corps. 
The average age is 25. About one-third of 
the volunteers are women. Average for 
women is a little higher; two of them are 
in their 60’s, teaching home economics in 
Africa. 

“They tell us overseas that the Peace Corps 
is achieving a very important success at the 
local level in these foreign countries,” said 
Shriver, “Certainly we here in Washington 
hope that it is, and we hope that many more 
Americans will volunteer.” 

Teachers and engineers in all fields ac- 
count for the bulk of the volunteers now 
being sought. But the Corps gets all kinds 
of requests. It needs a tailor for Peru, eight 
instructors in midwifery for Bolivia and 10 
French-speaking fishermen to help West 
Africans improve their daily catch. 


SOUTH VIETNAM AND THE CRISIS 
AT HOME 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the lead 


editorial published yesterday in the 
Washington Post evaluates the crisis in 
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South Vietnam in the broad context of 
our national interest. The title of the 
editorial is “The Crisis at Home.” In 
the editorial it is stated that we should 
look with great care upon an area so far 
distant, and that in particular we should 
consider its meaning to us in connec- 
tion with matters so near at hand—in 
other words, that although South Viet- 
nam is far away from us in geographical 
terms, its proximity is acute in terms of 
its importance in connection with the 
kind of freedom for which we have as- 
sumed the mantle of leadership for most 
of the rest of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1962] 
Tue Crisis at HOME 


The real crisis in South Vietnam is not 
far away in southeast Asia; it is a crisis of 
the American conscience and will. The ques- 
tions it raises are not questions in a distant 
land, but questions in the hearts and minds 
and psychology of Americans. 

We must ask ourselves if the United States 
is ready for the great-power burdens which 
Great Britain carried for so long. We must 
try to discover if there exists here in this 
affluent society the patience and fortitude to 
endure trial and trouble in some part of the 
world, as our regular lot, year in and year 
out. We really need to know if we are ready 
for the sad reports of dreary little harassing 
actions all about the world in places where 
our primary interests seem not at all en- 
gaged. We must make sufficient inquiry 
to learn if we are ready to send good men 
and brave men to dusty deaths in troubled 
places all over the globe. 

We need to ask ourselves if we are ready 
for wars of the kind about which W. W. Ros- 
tow, chairman of the State Department’s 
policy planning staff, and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara and many others have been 
talking. The big wars of this country in- 
volved departures from the norms of consti- 
tutional government. They were departures 
sanctioned for brief intervals. They were 
departures neither as great nor as long as 
the departures from accustomed process that 
may be involved in such wars as those we 
now support in South Vietnam. These wars 
involye not only unconventional tactics in 
the field but unconventional decision mak- 
ing in government—decisionmaking that 
often is in secret and that frequently violates 
proclaimed and formal professions of govern- 
ment. 

American governments in wartime have 
been astonishingly candid about their fleld 
successes and failures. They have followed 
precedents set in the Revolutionary War. A 
government waging war by proxy cannot be 
candid. War waged through a second power, 
against a third power fighting for a fourth 
power is, by its very nature, war waged by 
guile and subterfuge. Its very virtue is the 
fraud which conceals the direct collision of 
the great powers and which enables each to 
strike the other without the hazards of esca- 
lating the conflict into a thermonuclear war. 
So the proxy war must be conducted without 
candor. 

Much,has been said recently about the 
field conditions under which such wars are 
fought. “Guerrilla war” really is not the 
adequate term. This sort of irregular war- 
fare has been employed in every American 
war, ng with the Revolution. The 
forces of the Viet Cong (and like Communist 
forces) are not just irregulars. The essen- 
tial ingredient of their warfare is terror 
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against civilians. Roger Hilsman, Director 
of Intelligence and Research of the State 
Department has recently stressed that coun- 
teroperations should “cause a minimum of 
harm to the people.” 

Troops must “respect civilian rights and 
roperty.” This isso that “the onus for anti- 
civilian behavior should be diverted squarely 
to the guerrillas themselyes,” Those who 
fight terroristic tactics, however, are often 
trapped into embracing terror and torture 
themselves. This coercion corrupted the 
forces of France and introduced into the 
French military a corrosive and destroying 


son. 

The United States must face these risks 
with eyes open. Unless it struggles to main- 
tain democratic policymaking on the basis 
of informed citizens and strives to preserve 
in its own irregular military forces a con- 
tempt for the ruthlessness and treachery 
of forces against which they fight, more 
will be hazarded in the battle than South 
Vietnam, The very spirit and conscience 
of the country may be made a part of the 
gamble. 

It is difficult to see for the United States 
any endurable alternative to the great- 
power burdens that time and circumstance 
have put upon it; it is difficult to see an 
acceptable escape from the hard necessity 
of defending beleaguered small countries 
against Communist infiltration and internal 
war. It will not be enough, however, to carry 
such burdens and win such wars—it is nec- 
essary to carry these burdens and win these 
wars by methods that do not corrode or 
destroy the principles by which the country 
has lived. 

We must take up our great-power burdens 
and fight our proxy wars with an aware- 
ness that the pursuit of these military pur- 
poses endangers not only our forces in the 
field but our institutions and our beliefs at 
home. Out of that awareness there ought 
to come new precautions against the corro- 
Sive belief that representative institutions, 
in such crises, are mere encumbering and 
emb: e with which practical 
diplomats and soldiers can safely dispense. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS PLAN TO 
HELP LATIN AMERICAN ECONOM- 
IC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article which 
deals with the efforts on the part of the 
White House and the leadership in the 
State Department to move with greater 
expedition the program of the Alliance 
for Progress. The article was published 
on Friday in the Washington Post. 

Mr. President, one of the burdens of 
the findings made during our recent 
study mission in Latin America was the 
sense of urgency and the requirement to 
get something tangible going very soon, 
particularly in time to leave an impact in 
advance of the important elections to be 
held this year in many of the Latin 
American countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1962] 
UNITED STATES Props LATIN-ÅID OFFICIALS 
(By Ben F. Meyer) 

Government officials were reported yester- 
day under White House orders to speed up 
President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
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plan to help Latin America’s economic and 
social development. 

Criticism in Congress and elsewhere that 
the program has been slow to get underway 
and increasingly disquieting reports of in- 
ternal problems in several hemisphere na- 
tions are understood to have spurred the 
intensified activity. 

One official said today: “There is going to 
be a lot of nightwork, and, as a matter of 
fact, a lot of people in the State Department 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment have been called in for work Saturday 
and Sunday to be sure nothing is overlooked 
to get this thing rolling as it should.” 

The hurry-up has been ordered, he said, 
in face of a Communist step-up of activi- 
ties to a surprising extent. The Reds are 
attempting to exploit discontent in the 
troubled period through which hemisphere 
nations are passing due to difficulty in 
marketing their basic products, the official 
said, adding: 

“Time is the enemy, both of the nations 
trying to meet the clamor for reform and for 
progress, and for us here, too.” 

One Government expert said: “There is no 
question but what we shall attain the goal” 
of at least $1 billion in allocations to Latin 
American countries in kaaien first year of the 
Alliance for Progress p 

“What we want to Fios th the official said, 
“is to get specific projects themselyes to the 
people needing them. There is a new sense 
of urgency about this whole thing, because 
the situation requires urgency.” 

Aside from Bolivia and Ecuador—two South 
American nations in almost chronic economic 
and political difficulties—trouble zones ap- 
parently have been widening in other 
countries. 

Brazil is reported in economic crisis and 
political tension; the Dominican Republic, 
struggling to get back on the road to democ- 
racy, was put under a virtual state of siege 
Wednesday to halt sabotage—both of its 
economy and of its aspirations to democracy. 

“The situation is so disturbing throughout 
Latin America,” one official said, “that if you 
blindfolded yourself and put your finger any- 
where on the map of the area you would be 
almost certain to have it on a trouble spot.” 


COOPERATIVE POWER POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published today in the Washing- 
ton Post comments on a development in 
the Western States, particularly in the 
realm of electric-power development in 
the Upper Colorado River projects area. 
The sense of the editorial is to commend 
the developments there on two grounds: 
First, because of the achievement of a 
reasonable working relationship which 
became possible only after Congress ap- 
propriated funds to begin the construc- 
tion of an all-Federal system for the 
movement of the power, which hastened 
the development of the fuller utilization 
of the power potential of the area; and, 
second, because of the importance of 
working out the agreements just an- 
nounced between the Bureau of Recla- 
mation of the U.S. Government, on the 
one hand, and some of the private utility 
companies, on the other, to share in this 
development. Both augur well for the 
fullest possible use of the power poten- 
tial of this great, untapped resource in 
that part of the West. They likewise are 
good news to the taxpayers, for this de- 
velopment will make possible a fuller 
utilization of the cost factor in connec- 
tion with existing facilities which may be 
harnessed in the broad national interest. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COOPERATIVE POWER POLICY 


Two facts stand out from the agreements 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has nego- 
tiated with the private power companies 
for the transmission of power to be gen- 
erated by the immense Colorado River 
projects. 

First, the achievement of a reasonable 
working relationship became possible only 
after Congress had appropriated funds to be- 
gin the construction of an all-Federal system 
for the movement of this power. The pre- 
vious offers of the private companies had 
been rejected as being exorbitant. But after 
it became apparent that the Government was 
ready to build a complete transmission sys- 
tem of its own, new offers were forthcoming. 
It is said that the present agreements will 
ultimately put into the Upper Colorado Basin 
fund about $400 million more than the com- 
panies’ previous offers would have done. 

The second fact that stands out from the 
agreement is that this cooperative arrange- 
ment will cost taxpayers much less than it 
would have done to build a wholly new sys- 
tem of transmission lines. While the agree- 
ments with the various private utilities in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
differ in details, the general policy is to make 
full use of the existing private facilities and 
then for the companies and the Government 
to alternate in the construction of new lines 
as they are needed for joint use. In the case 
of the Utah Power & Light Co., however, only 
company lines will be used because the serv- 
ice charges agreed upon are less than would 
be the cost of constructing and operating 
new Government lines. The company will 
build a new line to the dam under construc- 
tion at Glen Canyon, Ariz, 

The saving in Utah alone is estimated to 
be more than $700,000 a year. It may be as- 
sumed that the private companies will obtain 
benefits from these cooperative arrange- 
ments; otherwise they would not have nego- 
tiated the agreements. Even more obvious is 
the advantage to the Government in terms 
of reduced outlays and the creation of a 
cooperative power system. 

Whether this type of agreement is called 
partnership or a cooperative approach, as 
Secretary of the Interior Udall prefers, is of 
no ce. The important point is that 
private utilities and the Government haye 
decided to work together in what appears to 
be a mutually advantageous endeavor, That 
is good public policy, and it ought to serve as 
a useful precedent when the extremists are 
locked in battle over the relative merits of 
private power and public power. 


INDIAN HEIRSHIP LAND PROBLEM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill relating to the Indian heirship land 
problem. 

Mr. President, on March 21, 1961, I 
introduced S. 1392, a bill relating to the 
Indian heirship land problem. At that 
time I explained that the United States 
holds in trust for Indians about 41,000 
tracts of allotted land—approximately 
6 million acres—that are fractionated 
ownership. This situation arose when, 
upon the death of the original allottee, 
his or her estate was probated and the 
heirs were given undivided interests in 
the tract. -Through the years, succes- 
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sive probates have taken place affecting 
the same tract until at the present time 
there may be anywhere from 2 to 200 
heirs holding fractional interests in a 
piece of trust land. 

This fractionation of ownership has 
created serious problems for the heirs 
themselves, the tribes, and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs which has responsibil- 
ity for managing trust land. 

In an effort to learn all the facts re- 
lating to the multiple ownership of In- 
dian land, the staffs of the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, in conjunction with the 
specialists of the Library of Congress, 
made extensive studies of the problem, 
beginning in 1959. In 1961, two heir- 
ship land survey reports were published 
by the House and Senate. These docu- 
ments contain the most complete and 
up-to-date information on what the 
heirship problems are and where the 
problems exist. The reports also reflect 
suggested solutions by Indian owners 
of these lands, as well as those respon- 
sible for administering them. 

Based on these studies, I sponsored S. 
1392, a bill intended to help alleviate this 
worsening situation. At the time, I em- 
phasized that S. 1392 was a vehicle for 
the purpose of exploring further the 
viewpoints and wishes of the people most 
affected by this problem. My first step 
following the introduction of S. 1392 was 
to have copies of the bill, and the expla- 
nation thereof, mailed to all Indian 
tribes, interested organizations, and 
agencies of the Federal Government, for 
their comments and recommendations. 
Hearings were held on S. 1392 by the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, of 
which I am chairman, on August 9 and 
10, 1961, and valuable testimony was re- 
ceived from Members of the Senate and 
House, the Interior Department, Justice 
Department, General Accounting Office, 
Indian organizations, and Indian tribes. 
Several thousand copies of the printed 
hearings were distributed to interested 
parties. 

Mr. President, with the information 
gained from the congressional studies, 
plus the expert advice of Government 
agencies, Indian tribes, and organiza- 
tions at the hearings, I have had pre- 
pared the bill which I am introducing to- 
day. The new bill contains some of the 
features of S. 1392, because they met the 
test of the hearings. In other respects it 
is substantially different. 

In drafting this bill every effort has 
been made to formulate and authorize 
an effective program to alleviate the 
heirship land problem consistent with 
the constitutional rights of the individ- 
ual Indian owners of these lands. Par- 
ticular attention has been given in de- 
signing this legislation to maximize the 
opportunity to return multiple owned 
land to individual Indian ownership, 
or to tribal ownership, in a trust status. 
In other words, recognition is given to 
the desirability of retaining the land 
base as an economic resource for our 
Indian citizens. While it is extremely 
difficult to arrive at the critical balance 
between the indiscriminate disposal by 
Indians of their land as opposed to an 
effective solution to the heirship prob- 
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lem, I believe this has been accom- 
plished. The language of this new meas- 
ure, in my opinion, gives the Secretary 
of the Interior sufficient latitude to solve 
the problem but allows him enough dis- 
cretion to protect the best interests of 
each Indian owner. 

It is intended that additional hearings 
will be held on this new proposal in the 
near future. Indian tribes and others 
will be given advance notice of hearing 
dates when they have been scheduled. 
I feel sure that, with the cooperation of 
all of those who have a vital interest in 
this matter, we will be able to report cor- 
rective legislation to the Senate during 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I am intro- 
ducing today may be printed in full fol- 
lowing these brief remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Idaho. 

The bill (S. 2899) relating to the In- 
dian heirship land problem, introduced 
by Mr. CHURCH, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The bill (S. 2899), introduced by Mr. 
CHURCH, is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
any owner of an interest in any land where 
all of the undivided interests are in a trust 
or restricted status may request the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“), and the Secretary 
is hereby authorized, to partition the land 
in kind or sell the land if partition is not 
practicable and a sale would be in the best 
interests of the Indian owners. 

(b) When any of the undivided interests 
in a tract of land is in an unrestricted 
status, any owner of a trust or restricted 
interest may request the Secretary, and the 
Secretary is hereby authorized, to sell all 
trust or restricted interests if a sale would 
be in the best interests of the Indian own- 
ers, The Secretary may also sell the un- 
restricted interests if authorized to do so 
by a power of attorney from the owner of 
the unrestricted interests. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the Secretary, after re- 
celving a request to partition or sell any 
tract of land under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 1 of this Act, is unable after due effort 
to obtain the approval of any owner of an 
unrestricted interest In such tract, he shall, 
upon the request of any owner of an un- 
divided interest therein, consent to judicial 
partition or sale of such tract if in his 
judgment such action is in the best inter- 
ests of the Indian owners. Where such con- 
sent is granted, jurisdiction over the land is 
hereby conferred on any State court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the partition or sale proceedings and to 
render judgment for partition in kind or 
judicial sale in accordance with the law of 
the State wherein the lands are situated, 
The United States shall be an indispensable 
party to any such proceeding with the right 
of removal of the cause to the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
land is located, following the procedure in 
title 28, United States Code, section 1446. 
The proceeds of sale of the trust or restricted 
interests shall be paid to the Secretary for 
distribution unless he waives this require- 
ment as to any of the owners thereof. If 
the land so partitioned or sold is acquired by 
an individual Indian or an Indian tribe, title 
thereto may be taken in a trust status. 
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Sree. 3. (a) If, with respect to any land 
transferred pursuant to this Act there is in 
existence an exemption from taxation which 
constitutes a vested property right, such 
exemption shall continue in force and ef- 
fect until it terminates by virtue of its own 
limitations. 

(b) No sale made under this Act shall in- 
clude any mineral estate that has been re- 
served to any Indian tribe by any pro- 
vision of law. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
represent any Indian owner (1) who is a 
minor, (2) who is non compos mentis, (3) 
whose ownership interest in a decedent’s 
estate has not been determined, or (4) who 
cannot be located by the Secretary after a 
reasonable and diligent search and the giv- 
ing of notice by publication. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall give actual or 
constructive notice and provide an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing before partitioning in 
kind or selling land pursuant to this Act. 
All sales of lands made by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this Act shall be by competitive bid, 
except that a sale may be made to one of the 
owners of an interest in the land, or to the 
tribe within whose reservation or approved 
consolidation area the land is located, at 
not less than the appraised value of the 
land if none of the owners after reasonahle 
notice objects. If a timely objection is made, 
the sale shall be by sealed competitive bid: 
Provided, That if the high bid is not made by 
one of the Indian owners of an undivided 
interest, or by the tribe on whose reserva- 
tion the land is located, any of the Indian 
owners or the tribe shall have the right to 
meet the high bid. If the tribe and one or 
more of the owners, or more than one of 
the owners but not the tribe, elect to meet 
the high bid, the Secretary shall solicit new 
bids limited to the parties exercising the 
election. Subsequent sale shall be for not 
less than the amount of the previous high 
bid. No sale shall be made at a price less 
than the appraised value of the land. Title 
to any land purchased by a tribe may be 
taken in trust for the tribe if it is located 
within the boundaries of the reservation or 
within the approved tribal consolidation 
area. Title to any land purchased by an in- 
dividual Indian may be taken in a trust 
status, 

Sec. 6. (a) In order to assist tribes that 
wish to purchase land offered for sale under 
the provisions of this Act, the Secretary is 
authorized to make a loan to any tribe under 
the conditions stated below, provided the 
tribe does not haye funds available in an 
amount that is adequate to make the pur- 
chase and is unable to obtain a loan from 
any other source. Such loan shall be made 
from the revolving funds referred to in sec- 
tion 10 of this Act. 

(b) The amount of the loan shall not ex- 
ceed the appraised value of the land plus 
the value of any other property the tribe 
may mortgage or pledge as security for the 
loan. 

(c) The tribe shall give to the United 
States a mortgage on the land purchased by 
the tribe with the loan, and on any other 
tribal property which the Secretary deems 
necessary to adequately secure the loan. 

(d) A loan shall be for a term of not to 
exceed thirty years, and shall bear interest at 
a rate to be determined by the Secretary. 
A loan need not require repayment in equal 
installments, but it shall require repayment 
according to a schedule that will fully amor- 
tize the loan within the time specified. In 
the event of a default in the repayment of 
the loan, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
take such action as he deems necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States. 
If during the period of repayment the tribe 
is awarded a money judgment against the 
United States in excess of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan, and if the payment of any 
installment on the loan is in default, the 
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installment(s) in default shall be collected 
from the appropriation to satisfy the judg- 
ment. 

(e) Before a loan is made under this Act 
the tribe shall submit for the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior a master plan 
for the use of all lands to be purchased. 
No plan shall be considered by the Secretary 
unless it has been first considered at a gen- 
eral meeting of tribal members called for 
that purpose and approved by a majority 
of the adult members present and voting at 
that meeting. Any tribe preparing a plan 
may call upon the Secretary for technical 
assistance, and the Secretary shall render 
such assistance as may be necessary. Such 
plan shall include provisions for consolida- 
tion of holdings of the tribe, or acquisition 
of sufficient lands in conjunction with those 
held to permit reasonable economic utiliza- 
tion of the land and repayment of the loan. 
Such plan may be revised from time to time 
with the approval of the Secretary. 

(f) The cost of managing any land pur- 
chased by a tribe pursuant to this Act shall 
be borne by the tribe and not by the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. Any tribe that adopts with the 
approval of the Secretary a plan pursuant 
to subsection 6(e) of this Act, or any other 
plan that does not involve a loan from the 
United States but which provides for the 
consolidation, management, use or disposi- 
tion of tribal land, is hereby authorized, with 
the approval of the Secretary, notwithstand- 
ing any provision of the tribal constitution 
or other provision of law, to sell any tribal 
land or other property in furtherance of 
such plan. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall approve no plan 
pursuant to this Act that contains any pro- 
vision that will prohibit or delay a termi- 
nation of Federal trust responsibilities with 
respect to the land during the term of the 
plan. 

Sec. 9. This Act shall not repeal any au- 
thority of the Secretary under other law, 
but it shall supersede any limitation on the 
authority of the Secretary that is incon- 
sistent with this Act. 

Sec. 10. (a) All funds that are now or 
hereafter a part of the revolving fund au- 
thorized by the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 986), the Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1968), and the Act of April 19, 1950 (64 
Stat. 44), as amended and supplemented, 
including sums received in settlement of 
debts of livestock pursuant to the Act of 
May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), sums collected 
in repayment of loans heretofore or hereafter 
made, shall hereafter be available for loans 
to organizations of Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts (hereinafter referred to as Indians), 
having a form of organization that is satis- 
factory to the Secretary, and to individual 
Indians of one-quarter degree or more of 
Indian blood who are not members of or 
eligible for membership in an organization 
that is making loans to its members, for any 
purpose that will promote the economic de- 
velopment of such organizations and their 
members, or the individual Indian borrowers. 

(b) The appropriation authorization in 
section 10 of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 986), as amended by the Act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961 (75 Stat. 520), is hereby 
amended by increasing it from $20,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 

Sec, 11. (a). In order to prevent the prob- 
lem of multiple ownership of undivided in- 
terests in any tract of land held in trust by 
the United States for an individual Indian, 
or held by an individual Indian subject to 
a restriction against alienation imposed by 
the United States, and at the same time pro- 
vide maximum opportunity to retain such 
lands for use by Indians, the provisions of 
this section shall apply notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. 

(b) When all interests in trust or re- 
stricted land are owned by one person other 
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than an Indian tribe, and the title is trans- 
ferred after the date of this Act but during 
the lifetime of the owner to two or more 
persons, the title shall be transferred in an 
unrestricted status. 

(c) When all interests in trust or re- 
stricted land are owned by one person other 
than an Indian tribe, and the title is trans- 
ferred after the date of this Act by devise 
or inheritance. 

(1) If there is only one devisee or heir 
the title may be transferred in a trust or 
restricted status if such status is otherwise 
permitted by law. 

(2) If there is more than one devisee or 
heir the Secretary shall notify each devisee 
or heir of his right to seek a partition or sale 
of the land in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act. If a partition or sale is 
not requested and approved within a rea- 
sonable time, as determined by the Secretary, 
the Secretary shall issue to the devisees or 
heirs an unrestricted deed or patent to the 
land. The transfer of the title upon the 
death of the decedent shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary is authorized to ex- 
ecute such patents, deeds, orders, or other 
instruments as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Sec. 13. The terms “owner” and “owners” 
as used herein include, wherever applicable, 
any tribe, band, group, community, or pueblo 
of Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts, and also in- 
clude any federally chartered organization 
of Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts. 

Sec. 14. (a) Sections 1 through 12 of this 
Act shall become effective one year after the 
date of its enactment. 

(b) The Secretary shall, prior to the effec- 
tive date of sections 1 through 12 of this 
Act, notify in writing each Indian tribe, and 
each owner of an undivided interest in In- 
dian trust or restricted land, of the rights 
of such tribe or owner under this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall, prior to the con- 
clusion of any probate proceeding conducted 
on or after the effective date of sections 1 
through 12 of this Act, notify each heir or 
devisee having an interest in such proceed- 
ings of his rights under this Act. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to commend 
the Senator from Idaho for a very fine 
piece of work. Year by year a study has 
been made of the heirship problem, but 
nothing ever comes of it. These last 
couple of years, two huge volumes of 
testimony were taken. I think the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on the Inte- 
rior together made the most substantial 
study that has been made of the prob- 
lem perhaps in the history of the coun- 
try. I wish to strongly commend the 
Senator from Idaho for his work in 
this matter. We had the report of the 
task force that looked into the Indian 
problem. It made a great many recom- 
mendations, but I thought perhaps it had 
overlooked, or at least minimized, the 
two great questions that seem to exist in 
Indian affairs, namely the problem of 
termination and that of heirship. We 
are going to have the problem of termina- 
tion for perhaps 50 years more, but we 
might be able to whip one of those two 
problems, and we will be able to get it 
done with the kind of work similar to 
that which has been done by the Senator 
from Idaho. 
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I admire the fine legal qualities he 
brings to this problem, but I also admire 
the determination he has shown in try- 
ing to bring a solution toit. It is a very 
difficult problem. 

It is, from the taxpayers’ standpoint, a 
very important piece of work, because if 
the heirship problem can be solved and 
these patches of land which are not now 
being farmed or grazed can be put to 
farming or grazing, many Indians who 
are now on relief or under special care of 
the Government will be free. 

I therefore wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and tell him, as chairman 
of the full committee, I am proud of the 
work he has done in the subcommittee 
and am very grateful for the task he has 
undertaken. If the people of the country 
knew of the extent of the legal problems 
with which he has wrestled, he would be 
receiving many commendatory remarks 
from around the Nation. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his kind remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to join the 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico, chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, in commend- 
ing the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuurcH] for the statement he has just 
made. We know the Senator from 
Idaho has been a champion of the 
American Indian, not only since he en- 
tered Congress, but long before he joined 
us in the Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has put his finger on the two most 
important problems. The first is the 
question of termination, which will be 
a long time in being concluded satis- 
factorily. The other is the question of 
Indian heirships. Both of these ques- 
tions are problems in my State of Mon- 
tana, and throughout the West, and, for 
that matter, throughout the country. 

So I sincerely hope the firm founda- 
tion which has been laid by the Senator 
from Idaho, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee handling the Indian affairs, 
will be built on, as Colonel Glenn said 
in the other body today, on a brick-by- 
brick basis until a pyramid is built. 

I join the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, chairman of the full com- 
mittee, in extending my commendation 
for the fine work already done by the 
Senator from Idaho and the great ma- 
turity he has shown in facing up to this 
most vexing problem. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. I would add that, from the 
very beginning in the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I have had not 
only the interest but the invariable sup- 
port of our distinguished chairman 
(Mr. AnpERSON] who was the first to 
point out to me the gravity of this prob- 
lem, and through whose leadership and 
inspiration I hope the committee can 
finally come forward with a legislative 
solution to a problem that is getting 
worse every year. It involves over 6 mil- 
lion acres now, and if we do nothing, in 
the next few years it will involve 12 mil- 
lion acres of land, all to the loss of the 
Indians and the taxpayers as well. 
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I hope this bill will be the vehicle 
through which Congress moves on to 
solve this problem. 


NOTICE OF TIME FOR PAYING 
TRIBUTES TO THE LATE SENATOR 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, at 2 
o'clock on Monday next, or some day 
later in the week, Senators who desire 
to do so—and I hope they will be many 
in number—will be able to make state- 
ments relative to the passing of our late 
and beloved colleague, the former Sen- 
ator from Kansas, Mr. Schoeppel. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stay in adjournment to meet at 12 
o'clock noon on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. COL. JOHN H. 
GLENN, JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is not very often that I am overly im- 
pressed by a speech. I must say, though, 
the speech by Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr., of the U.S. Marine Corps before the 
joint meeting of the Congress this after- 
noon was outstanding. 

Colonel Glenn was not being honored 
by the Congress so much as he was hon- 
oring the Congress and the American 
people in appearing before us. I think 
he exemplified the type of American 
which many of us had thought was dis- 
appearing from the scene. I, for one, 
was tremendously impressed by his pa- 
triotic, flag-waving speech, and I only 
hope that in the days, the months and 
the years ahead we shall hear more of 
this type of patriotism and shall see 
more of this kind of flag waving. 

Colonel Glenn is a man who restores 
confidence in the character and integrity 
of our people. We owe to him, to Com- 
mander Shepard and Captain Grissom 
who went before him, and to those who 
will come after him, a vote of thanks. 

As he said, in effect, what the astro- 
nauts are doing is building a pinnacle 
or a pyramid stone by stone. In doing 
so they are embarking on an unknown 
voyage through an unknown sea. They 
will succeed, but it will take time, it will 
take money, it will take patience and 
understanding. 

I was very happy to note that Colonel 
Glenn in his speech to the Congress kept 
the use of the word “I” to a minimum 
and consistently used the word “we.” 
He recognized that he was a part of a 
team and that it was “the luck of the 
ire S940 meek, which placed him in 

third position after Commander 
8 and Captain Grissom. It will 
be “the luck of the draw” which will 
decide who among those yet to go will 
take their turns next. 

I was impressed also by the recogni- 
tion which Colonel Glenn gave to his 
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parents, to his wife’s parents, to his 
children, and to his wife. I think all 
too often, when men receive recognition, 
they forget that a great deal of credit 
should go to some who have been at their 
side and helped them along, and who 
by their love, trust, and confidence gave 
them the necessary impetus to forge 
ahead. No one in this world does any- 
thing alone. There is always someone 
or some group in the offing who has 
made a contribution, and all too often 
that contribution is not recognized. 

I was pleased also to note that in us- 
ing the collective “we,” Colonel Glenn 
referred to his fellow astronauts. I was 
deeply proud that the Congress and the 
galleries and, I am sure, the people of 
America as a whole, rose and gave a 
standing ovation to the men, including 
the one on his way home from a track- 
ing station in Australia, who had been 
preparing themselves to do so much for 
us. It was a great day for the American 
people. 

Again I wish to say that I was ex- 
tremely proud of Colone] Glenn, his fel- 
low astronauts, his family, my colleagues, 
and the people of our country. I wish 
his successors well. I can only say again 
that what Colonel Glenn has done and 
what he has said has done much, in my 
opinion, to restore the faith and the con- 
fidence in our country which I am afraid 
some of our people have been losing in 
recent years. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in and comment upon 
the remarks made by our illustrious ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mansrretp], relating to the speech 
today by Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. It 
happens that last weekend I spent some 
time in the State of Ohio near New Con- 
cord, where the home of the Glenn fam- 
ily is located. Of course, everyone in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and vicinity was re- 
calling any possible connection with that 
illustrious and now very distinguished 
family, and especially the astronaut him- 
self. In fact, a citizen dug into one of 
their local newspapers to find that, while 
Lt. Col. John Glenn was attending col- 
lege, he spent a 4-day weekend in 
Youngstown. The citizens of that town 
gloried greatly in that fact. 

A matter I should like to comment 
upon, Mr. President, is that in John 
Glenn we find a well-balaneed and well- 
rounded American citizen. He has ac- 
quired a great proficiency in his present 
calling. Certainly those of us who lis- 
tened last week to the radio or TV broad- 
cast of the event, and again listened to 
Colonel Glenn today were very much 
impressed with his composure and poise. 
His appearance before the joint session 
was a duty and an experience which 
certainly was totally new to him, and 
he performed well. He is a man who 
is very articulate and who certainly 
talks sense. It is easy to listen to him. 
I am gratified that America did. I sub- 
seribe fully to the sentiments expressed 
a few moments ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in welcoming 
Colonel Glenn, and in congratulating 
him on his very excellent address to the 
Congress. The successful orbital flight 
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of Astronaut Glenn is a momentous sci- 
entific achievement for our country. It 
is in keeping with the democratic tradi- 
tion that the orbital shot was made un- 
der the open scrutiny of the general 
public and not behind a closed curtain 
of secrecy, screening out all unsuccess- 
ful attempts. Colonel Glenn’s success, 
however, represents not only an achieve- 
ment for the United States; his threefold 
flight around the earth must be placed 
in a historical perspective as one more 
significant step forward in the progress 
of mankind's initial explorations into 
space. 

We are indeed honored to have had 
Colonel Glenn with us. We look for- 
ward to hearing more about him and 
his colleagues as new and historic ven- 
tures into the universe are initiated. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this past weekend the National Broad- 
casting Co. broadcast a documentary 
film on Communist Cuba and its threat 
to the Western Hemisphere. It was a 
most informative documentary film, with 
no effort to inflame people, but rather 
to inform them. NBC is to be com- 
mended for its public service in the re- 
search, the filming, and editing of that 
film, which was done as to make it truly 
educational. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
in an editorial today has added a very 
sound suggestion for one prong of our 
needed effort in Latin America. 

The Alliance for Progress is nearly a 
year old, but, as the Washington Post 
editorial points out, it has moved slowly. 
The program has moved very slowly 
largely because of the entrenched eco- 
nomic injustices in certain Latin Amer- 
ican countries. A hungry man is a dis- 
contented man. Parents whose children 
are starving are not going to welcome 
speeches as much as they welcome food. 

Last year an acquaintance of mine 
from my home State came to my office 
and told me of one of the difficulties in 
Peru. It was virtually impossible for 
anyone except a man of wealth to 
own a home in Peru, because the only 
way in which one who did not own a 
home could acquire one would be to pay 
40 percent of the cost in cash as the 
downpayment, and then pay the re- 
mainder of the cost in 5 years, the loan 
being made at an interest rate of ap- 
proximately 20 percent. 

I have checked with the State De- 
partment in the last few days and I have 
found that the situation has been im- 
proved. In 1959 we sent experts down to 
Peru in the building and loan field. 
Those experts have shown Officials in 
Peru how to form building and loan asso- 
ciations, and the old Peruvian act estab- 
lishing the bank for mortgages has been 
amended, so that since 1959 a man in 
Peru has been able to buy a home if he 
pays only 20 percent cash on the down- 
payment. But in a nation in which the 
average per capita annual income is 
about $120 per annum as compared to 
our average of something well over 
$2,000 per annum, rare indeed is the man 
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who can pay the 20 percent downpay- 
ment. Therefore, most people are con- 
demned to be homeless, so far as owner- 
ship is concerned, for life. 

Food comes even before shelter. 

The suggestion in today’s issue of the 
Washington Post that we use the land- 
grant colleges to send people to Latin- 
American countries to teach the people 
to raise food in quantity under a pro- 
gram called Operation Food Production, 
I think is a most worthwhile sugges- 
tion, because there are many areas in 
the world, particularly in Latin America, 
that are not now being used in the pro- 
duction of food, and in areas that are 
farmed, methods are often used which 
result in such low production and there 
is not enough to keep the pangs of 
hunger from being felt daily by the over- 
whelming majority of the people. 

I commend the suggestion in the 
Washington Post that we use our expert 
know-how to aid the people of Latin 
America in stepping up their agriculture 
production in an effort to alleviate 
hunger in the countries there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “The 
Alliance’s Progress,” published in the 
Washington Post, issue of February 26, 
1962, be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue ALLIANCE’s PROGRESS 


` How fares the Alliance for Progress? It is 
nearly a year since President Kennedy in- 
vited Latin America to join in a massive 
decade-long, help-for-self-help development 
plan. In that year, progress in some respects 
has been good. Two countries—Colombia 
and Bolivia—have already submitted overall 
plans to the nine wise men” who are acting 
as a panel of reviewing experts. A steady 
stream of loans is beginning to come from 
the Inter-American Development Bank for 
worthwhile projects. 

But, it must be quickly added, in other 
respects, the alliance is running like the 
proverbial dry creek. Much of the impetus 
behind the alliance is lost in an organiza- 
tional miasma. There is not much evidence 
yet that Latin American governments are 
showing an excessive eagerness to carry out 
the land, tax and other social reforms im- 
perative to the alliance’s success. Perhaps 
most disappointing, the alliance has failed 
to catch the popular imagination in much 
of Latin America. 

To some extent, a fitful start is to be ex- 
pected. Much of the basic organizational 
work should have been begun years ago. The 
mechanical paralysis is in part the price 
exacted by years of neglect. Moreover, in a 
decade-long program, the perspective of the 
first year can be misleading; the Marshall 
plan, too, was open to the reproach of con- 
fusion during its formative stage. 

The strangest aspect of the Alliance’s fal- 
tering start has been the failure of com- 
munication—despite this administration’s 
penchant for words. Last week, Teodoro 
Moscoso, the Alliance administrator for AID, 
spoke eloquently on the need to regard the 
hemisphere effort as more than a job of 
bookkeeping and capital investment; it in- 
volves a war of ideas as well as flow of bank- 
able loans. Yet there has been lamentably 
little drama about the alliance. 

One suggestion that deserves considera- 
tion is that the Alliance enroll the great 
State university agricultural colleges in 
Operation Food Production. In no area 
is the contrast greater between Communist 
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and free world achievement than in agri- 
culture. Surely it would make a good deal 
of sense to yoke the energy and experience 
of North American food production special- 
ists to the purposes of the alliance. 

This could be done in a compelling way if 
19 land-grant agricultural schools each 
“adopted” a Latin American country. North 
American experts could, over the decade, 
educate themselves on the food production 
problems of the adopted country—and Latin 
Americans could benefit from short-course 
instruction. Agricultural colleges now ex- 
tend a soil analysis service and similar aid to 
farmers in the States; the same services 
could be extended to the adopted Latin 
American country. 

Operation Food Production could be use- 
ful not only to Latin America, but also to 
the agricultural schools, now amidst a res- 
tive quest for new fields to cultivate. Some 
contract programs already exist on an ad 
hoc basis and could be quickly made part 
of a larger, more formal effort. This year, 
appropriately, is the centennial of the Mor- 
rill Act that established the land-grant col- 
leges. It would seem a fitting year to begin 
a new “extension service” in an educational 
experiment that has succeeded beyond all 
expectations. 


FAIRPLAY FOR OUR FARMERS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, few 
problems now confronting the Nation are 
more difficult to solve and more con- 
troversial than those facing American 
agriculture. 

Through 33 years of dubious Govern- 
ment management of the farm economy, 
the problem has grown more confused, 
more chaotic, more chronic. This sorry 
record goes back to the New Deal days 
and spares no administration. 

This year we are offered the Kennedy- 
Freeman farm plan, sired by Dr. Willard 
Cochrane, and described by Secretary 
Freeman as the cure for what ails the 
farmer. 

Mr. President, this plan is a cure only 
in the sense that decapitation is a cure 
for headache. This statement will be 
protested that it is exaggeration. But 
have we ever before seriously considered 
a scheme that would dictate absolutely 
to our farmers what they will plant, how 
much they will harvest, how much they 
will charge, and at the same time 
threaten them with jail if they fail to 
comply? 

When he testified before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Secretary 
Freeman insisted that— 

We have kept constantly in mind the prin- 
ciples and values that are part of the Amer- 
ican tradition. We have sought the recog- 
nize the value of individual freedom of action 
to the maximum extent consistent with the 
amount of regulation that is necessary to 
sustain the one requirement for the main- 
tenance of individual enterprise—the oppor- 
tunity to earn a fair income. 


This could be comic if we were not 
dealing with the fortunes and future of 
mililons of men and women who, under 
this scheme, would be subjected to the 
harshest, most restrictive, most authori- 
tarian plan the Nation has ever known. 

This is not the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska alone. It has been 
the consensus of virtually every knowl- 
edgeable writer and editor who has com- 
mented on the proposal, ranging from 
the smallest country weekly to Life mag- 
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azine. I should like to read just a few 
samples from some Nebraska news- 
papers: 

From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star: “It is an 
uncomplicated choice that is given the 
farmer—he can take an absolute control of 
prices, production or marketing, or nothing 
at all. He can either swim the way the Gov- 
ernment wants him to or he can sink. Not 
every farmer, perhaps, would sink if the 
Kennedy plan were approved by the Congress 
but turned down by the farmers. But if 
Congress approved the program, it would 
put the question of all or nothing squarely 
before the farmers, If they took nothing 
at all, it would put every farmer completely 
on his own. In addition to this, he could 
find himself in competition with the Gov- 
ernment which would be authorized, under 
Kennedy’s plan, to dump huge amounts of 
existing Federal surplus stocks onto the open 
market.” 

From the Norfolk Daily News: “It may be 
the farm program the President has handed 
us, is an advance prospectus of what is in 
store for us. Like the gaudy junk mail en- 
velopes we are getting these days, it contains 
a picture in brilliant colors of what he offers, 
higher prices for farmers, a cut of $5 billion 
in the cost of the farm program, a heavier 
cut in croplands, with some farms near cities 
converted into recreation areas for townfolk, 
more forests, etc. Like the junk mail offer- 
ing, the price is concealed until the last. 
It is the turning over to Government of 
greater control over the farmer and his 
operation. The farmer is given a free choice 
to accept or reject the program, but it looks 
as if his freedom consists of the right to 
choose between the Government plan and 
ruinous prices, depressed by the dumping 
of surpluses on the market. The right to 
dump is to be in the hands of the Agricul- 
tural Department.” 

From the Stockmen’s Journal: “What it 
decides to do with this measure is perhaps 
more important to farmers than any similar 
action by Congress in the long succession 
of years in which it has perennially dealt 
with farm legislation. Significantly, this 
bill, if approved, would commit farmers to 
a bolder and broader program of farm con- 
trols (and penalties for disregarding such 
controls) than has ever prevailed before. It 
is based on the whole hog or none concept 
of what's right for agriculture, representing 
the administration’s decision that there can 
be no middle ground in Government inter- 
vention in farming.” 

From the Omaha World-Herald: “In 
America, the road toward authoritarian Gov- 
ernment is in the wrong direction. True, the 
American farmer has been penalized by past 
political programs. True, he is menaced 
by the consequent towering surpluses. True, 
the Government which led him into this 
grave trouble has a responsibility to rescue 
him. But the way to escape from the evils 
of control is not to create and submit to 
more authoritarian controls. The way to 
escape is to start on a rational program which 
will lead back to a free market. That, we 
think, would be the right direction.” 

From the Scottsbluff Star-Herald: “There 
is a minimum of democracy and much sur- 
render of independence to be found in the 
Kennedy proposals. Perhaps the result is to 
be the eventual harvest of a Federal con- 
trol crop sowed 30 or more years ago.” 

From the Lincoln Journal: “There is rea- 
son to believe that if the present moun- 
tainous surpluses are ever to be trimmed 
without ruining the whole farm economy, 
the strict control method is the only an- 
swer. The President’s proposal comes close 
to serving one further purpose: allowing 
farmers themselves to choose, through refer- 
endum, between strict controls with price 
supports, and complete freedom with no 
price guarantee. Mr, Kennedy’s plan goes 
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too far, however, by providing that if con- 
trols are rejected by farmers, Government- 
owned grain could be dumped on the mar- 
ket. Added to the price-depressing effects 
of unlimited production, this would assure 
the collapse of farm prices. With this 
threat, farmers would have no choice but to 
vote for strict controls.” 


Mr. President, those editorials did not 
come from newspapers in gr2at Eastern 
cities where mounting food prices and 
heavy taxes make the farmer some kind 
of villain. They came from papers sery- 
ing the farmer, dedicated to his interest 
and reflecting his thinking. 

Why would Secretary Freeman and 
Professor Cochrane present a program so 
unrealistic as the one they have sent 
us? 

I submit, Mr. President, they would 
because they do not know—or choose to 
ignore—some basic truths about agricul- 
ture in America: 

The first truth is that there is great 
competition within the industry we call 
farming. Only highly restrictive and 
repressive measures that farmers them- 
selves will not accept will dull the edge 
of this competitive sword. That is to 
say that in the ultimate, any attempts 
to “control” total farm output is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Second, modern science and technol- 
ogy has committed us to an irrevocable 
course of abundant production. Prog- 
ress lies in the direction of that abun- 
dance being used effectively, not in its 
atrophy. 

Third, the laws of economics are as 
immutable as the law of gravity and 
Ohm’s law. We cannot repeal laws of 
economics any more than we can the 
physical laws. They were not passed 
by man. They are the result of human 
behavior in a free society. And the only 
way they can be amended is by enslave- 
ment. 

A recognition of these truths would 
force this administration to aim its farm 
planning toward less control, not more. 
Managed abundance is a favorite slogan 
with a slogan-happy administration. 
The proposal now before us can create 
only mismanaged scarcity and the de- 
struction, perhaps forever, of real op- 
portunities for progress in agriculture. 

This proposal is only a step away from 
making of agriculture a public utility 
with a Washington bureaucracy issuing 
licenses and franchises. If we adopt it 
we may as well prepare to create a new 
alphabetical regulatory agency. We will 
rename the Department of Agriculture 
the Rural Office of Planned Economics; 
its initials provide the rope with which 
the farmer is invited to hang himself. 

Fortunately, there are alternatives. 
One is to set for ourselves the same goals 
proposed by the President in his mes- 
sage to us, but to start in precisely the 
opposite direction; that is, toward fewer, 
not more, Government controls. Let us 
decide on a transition with order and 
equity. ¢ 

We should begin by taking the farmer 
from the precipice where the Kennedy- 
Freeman bill puts him with an order of 
jump, or else, and lead him gradually to 
the safety of the free and open market. 

We should develop a long-range pro- 
gram which each year sees the Govern- 


ment withdrawing more and more, as 
farmers adjust to the changing situa- 
tion. During the transition period, the 
farmer must be assisted financially, and, 
even more important, he must be sup- 
ported with sensible programs of re- 
search which finds new uses for his prod- 
ucts, new markets, and new approaches 
to reducing his cost of doing business. 

The direction toward a solution to our 
difficulty has already been pointed out. 
Its ingredients include an effective land 
retirement program which profits from 
mistakes of the past and avoids them in 
the future; elimination of the vicious 
competition between the farmer and the 
Government with its hoards of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks; an 
orderly cutoff of wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas; a relationship be- 
tween the support price for wheat and 
that for corn; limitation of agricultural 
conservation payments; export pay- 
ments in kind; support of the parity 
concept. 

I cannot believe that the genius that 
can place a man in orbit around the 
earth and that can produce revolution- 
ary farm technology cannot solve the 
problem of abundance, if only we have 
the will to set ourselves to the task. 

Mr. President, I base these remarks on 
the assumption that the American 
farmer wishes to be free. 

It is more than an assumption. It is 
a conviction. 

Surely, he deserves better than he has 
been offered in the Kennedy-Freeman 
bill. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Thursday next, pursuant to the order 
previously entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Thursday, March 1, 1962, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate February 26, 1962: 
In THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

LINE 
Charles E. Rieben, Jr. 
Stephen E. Jones. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Moore Moore, Jr, 
IN THE MARINE Corps 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Abele, William R. Amsler, John H. 
Abington, Richard C. Anderson, Jesse E., 
Abner, Edward L. Jr. 
Adams, Joe C. Andrews, Donald W. 
Adams, Billy W. Archambault, Arthur 
Alden, Marjory I. E., Jr. 
Allen, John S., Jr. Armentrout, Terrence 
Ammon, Ray D. J. 
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Armstrong, Reginald 
E 


Atherton, John P. 
Babbs, Kenneth J. 
Baggett, Charles A. 
Baier, James F. 
Bailey, Richard W. 
Balley, Edward R. 
Baker, Donald 8. 


Banks, Charles G., Jr. 


Baradat, Armand J. 
Barberi. John M. 
Bartunek, Jack F. 
Bauknight, Harry L. 


Beavers, Nannette L. 
Behymer, Lynn A. 
Belcher, William R. 
Bell, Nancy C. 
Bergbauer, Daniel M. 
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Curry, John E. 
Cushing, Philbrook S. 
Dade, Sally J. 
Dalzell, Thomas J. 
D'Amore, Louis J. 
Daniel, Ray A. 
Dauer, Arthur F, 
Davis, David N. 
Davis, Leonard N, 
Deal, Frank E. 
Dean, Anthony B. 
DeDiminicantanio, 
Joseph 
Deibert, John C., III 
Deiuliis, William E. 
DeOrnellas, Clifton L. 
Dickie, Louis 
Dickinson, John 
Diffee, Gerald L. 
Dincher, Thomas A. 
Dixon, Albert K., II 


Bernotas, Alphonse A. Dixon, Edward E, 
Bertrand, Horace A., Dods, Walter K. 


Jr. 
Bickley. Leroy A. 


Dominguez, Michael 


E. P. 


Bienvenu, Charles T., Dorsey, James J. 


Jr. 
Bienvenu, Wayne J. 


Dougherty, John W. 
Doughtie, Nath C. 


Bizzano, Joseph D., Jr. Dove, William G., Jr. 


Black, Samuel E. 
Bledsoe, Leard B., Jr. 
Bock, Philip H. 
Bogard, Bobby D. 
Boltz, Harry W. 
Boone, Fredrick E. 
Boston, John C.. Jr. 
Bottom, Earle D., Jr. 
Bowersox, Robert L. 
Boyce, Edward H., Jr. 
Boyd, Granberry D., 
III 


Dowling, Richard D. 
Drewelow, Dave G. 
Driscoll, Norman R. 
Driskell, James M. 
Driver, Robert J., Jr. 
Drum, David S. 
Duffy, Timothy T. 
Dunlap, Charles R. 
Dunn, Ellsworth M., 
Jr. 
Dvorak, David S. 
Dwan, John F. 


Braman, George H., Jr.East, Herbert B., Jr. 


Branner, 
Jr. 
Brennan, Robert V. 

Breth, Frank J. 
Brown, Bruce G. 
Brown, Dwight E. 
Brown, James H. 
Brown, Jimmy L. 
Brown, Mark T. 
Bruce, James J. 
Bryan, Charles G. 
Burnett, Leslie D. 
Burns, Edmund B. R. 
Burns, John R., Jr. 
Burt, Robert N. 
Bush, Charles A. 
Buske, Kenneth R. 
Busse, David M. 
Butler, John H. 
Calhoun, David H. 
Calteaux, John A. 
Capin, Frank L. 
Carnes, Robert A. 
Carr, Donald R. 


William H.Elliott, Keith E. 


Eltringham, Charles J. 
Epstein, Jerome R. 
Eshelman, William P. 
Estes, Henry D. 
Etcho, Leonard L. 
Fairchild, Chauncey 
R. 
Fanning, David E. 
Farrar, Ross W. 
Farrier, James A. 
Farrington, Francis X. 
Faulkner. Joe E. 
Fernandez, Angelo 
Festa, Donald 
Findlay, Raymond F., 


Pisher, Roy E., Jr. 
Fitts, Walter M. 
Fleming, Charles A. 
Flessner, Matthew 
Floyd, David A. 
Flynn, Joseph F. 


Carroll, Herman G., Jr.Fox, Jon I. 


Carter, Robert S. 
Cashwell, Richard G. 
Cassidy, Lawrence M. 
Cates, George L. 


Fricker, Jerrell T. 
Frie, David J. 
Furtado, Robert A. 
Gallery, Vincent R. 


Chambers, Francis X., Gapenski, Louis C. 


Jr. 
Chapla, Daniel B. 


Garbacz, Gerald G. 
Gardner, Joseph E. 


Cheney, Oakley W., Jr. Gardner, Robert B. 


Christensen, Gary E. 
Clarence, Donald L. 
Clark, Arthur L. 


Gentry, Harry R. 
Georgia, Daniel C. 
Gering, Michael S. 


Clements, John E., Jr. Gibbons, Edward W. 


Cole, Jean P. 
Cole, Bobby F. 
Coleman, David C. 
Cone, Daniel B. 
Connelly, Edmund J., 
Jr. 
Cooper, Richard S. 
Cooper, Gary J. 
Coplan, Ronald F. 
Cox, Frank J., Jr. 
Crain, John D. 


Gibson, Wallace C. 
Gilfillan, William, IIT 
Gillesple, Alec 
Gillespie,-Bernard M. 
Gilmore, Vincent K. 
Gipson, Carl L. 
Gleim, Earl C. 
Gould, Fred C. 
Green, Marshall M, 
Greene, Robert W. 


Crompton, Thomas R. Grega, Ronald R. 


Cupples, Gordon J. 


Gregor, Robert C. 


Hanle, Ray L., Jr. 
Hanrahan, James G. 


Jr. 
Hawkins, Ronald H. 
Hayward, Leo J. 
Heffiey, Henry S., Jr. 
Heginbotham, Stanley 
J. 
Henderson, David H. 


Hyatt, Wayne R. 
Iversen, Kenneth M. 
Jackson, Bobby N. 
Jackson, Clifford A. 
Jenkins, Hulen F. 
Jenkins, Raymond 
Jr. 
Jennings, James W. 
Johnson, Charles M, 
Johnson, Gene C. 
Johnson, Richard A. 
Johnson, Robert E. 
Johnson, Warren H. 
Johnston, Clyde J. 
Jolley, Hugh 8. 


Kappelman, Charles W. 


Kaster, Stephen H. 
Keesee, Barbara J. 
Keiser, Gordon W. 
Kelley, Reginald C., Jr. 
Kelly, Glenn D., Jr. 
Kemper, David L. 
Kempf, Donald G., Jr. 
Keys, George F., III 
Kiely, Denis J., Jr. 
Kilday, John J. 
Kilday, Jo A. 

King, Paul F. 
Kitto, Clyde W. 
Knief, John H. 
Knight, Charles T. 
Koester, Alfred K. 
Koppang, James D. 
Koury, Victor A. 
Koyiades, John 
Kruger, Alfred L. 
Kupets, George A. 
Kurtz, Patrick T. 


Lavan, Ray E., Jr. 
Lee, Thomas A., Jr. 
Legro, Stanley W. 
Lemay, Ralph E., Jr. 
Lemmel, Kenneth G. 
Lennartz, Francis J. 
IV 
Lewin, Lawrence 8. 
Lewis, John W. 
Libkie, Frederick A. 
Liittschwager, Robert 
0 


Lilley, Melton G. 
Ling, Harry A., II 
Long, Jules H., Jr. 
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Lyons, Perry D., Jr. 
MacEachin, Douglas J. 


Marr, David G. 
Marshall, John C. 
McCarthy, Albert J., 
Jr. 
McCarthy, John M. 
McColl, David K., IT 
McCraw, Clifford L., Jr. 
McFall, William T. 
McFarlane, Robert C. 
McIver, Werner W. 
McLelland, Donald R. 
McMinn, Wilbur C., 
Jr. 
McNamara, Jack D. 
McRoberts, James C. 
Meehan, John L. 


Menning, Frederick 
H., Jr. 
Messerschmidt, 


Mikkelson, Philip C. 
Miskow, Kenneth P. 
Monaghan, Thomas C. 
Monroe, J w. 
Moore, William S., Jr. 
Moran, John B. 
Morgan, Harcourt A., 
III 


Morris, Maynard R. 
Morris, Robert S., Jr. 
Mosscr, George E. 
Murphy, John T. 
Nardo, Joseph F. 
Nash, William A. 
Naviaux, Jacques C. 
Neville, William H. 


Noteboom, Kenneth 
W. 
Ogle, Patrick A. 


Omer, Jack L. 
Osgood, Jonathan K. 


Ostermann, George A. 


Parker, Larry E. 
Peet, Christopher 
Pegler, Richard N. 
Phelan, Leo H., III 
Phillips, Jack W. 
Pieri, Francis L., Jr. 
Pittman, Raiford L. 
Platt, John C., III 
Preston, Raymond G. 
Price, Ronald K. 
Proctor, James M., III 


Reilly, James E. 
Rhodes, William M. 
Richards, Tommy J. 
Rider, James W. 
Rietman, Jan D. 
Rindfleisch, Jon A. 
Roberts, Albert J., III 
Rohr, Stephen M. 
Rolstad, Lawrence A. 
Roof, Douglas P. 
Rowley, William B. 
Rucksdashel, Rex N. 
Saenz, Ramiro 
Sallstrom, Duane M. 


Sapp, John W., IV 
Sarvi, R. 


* 


Sewell, Welton C. 
Sheehan, James P. 
Shimota, John E, 
Shirreffs, John J., Jr. 
Shuter, David V. A. 
Simmons, Gary 
Sisson, Winfield W. 
Skellenger, James R. 
Sledge, John W., Jr. 


Sole, Joseph A. 
Solter, Harry L., Ir. 
Souders, James P. 
Southard, Frank L. 
Stackpole, Henry C., 
Jr. 
Stamand, Norman 
Stanford, George R. 
Stanton, James E. 
Stanton, Donald R. 
Stockwell, John R. 
Stoner, Donald L, 
St. Pierre, Glen S. 
Strawn, James E. 
Sullivan, James V. 
Swickheimer, Georgia 
L. 


Swindle, Orson G., IIT 
Swingen, Ronald K. 
Taggart, Thomas M. 
Tammaro, Richard J. 
Taylor, Zelma L., Jr. 
Thatcher, Arthur D., 
Jr. 
Theer, Richard E. 


Thomas, Richard E. 


Torinus, John B., Jr. 
Towers, Thomas B. 
Town, Kenneth R. 
Tuggle, Michael L. 
Tupper, Jan O. 
Turner, Robert A., Jr. 
Updyke, James M. 
Vann, Fredric M. 
Vecchio, Ralph J. 
Vogler, Lewis D. 
Vogt, Robert L. 
Walker, Robert F. 
Ward, Harold T., Jr. 
Ward, Michael J. 
Warman, Kenneth E., 
Warren, David D. 
Weber, Edward M. 
Wells, Warren K. 
Westfall, Joel I. 
Wetzel, Richard A. 
Whelan, James E. 
White, Richard 
Whittingham, David 
Wilke, Martin R. P. 
Williams, John R., Jr. 
Williams, Wayne S. 
Williams, Edward B. 
Wilmore, Winfield S., 
II 


Windolf, John A. 
Winter, Richard D. 
Wolk, Charles J., Jr. 
Wollard, David A. 
Wolpert, Richard J. 
Womac, Roy L. 
Wood, Mack E., Jr. 
Woods, Richard M. 
Worley, Jerry W. 
Wright, Grant D. 
Wright, Wilton 
Wright, William E. 


Thomas, Dudley E., Jr.Yarmy, Richard L. 


Thomas, Henry E., IV 
Thomas, Hagar E., Jr. 


Young, Lauritz W. 
Young, Richard K. 


IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the U.S. 


Navy for temporary appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the staff 
corps, as indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Adams, Arland A. Burningham, Richard 
Ahtye, Perry A. 
*Andersen, Martin G. 
*Atkins, Claude C. 
Austin, James A. 
*Bachus, Nelson E. 
Baer, Henry A. 
Baker, John H. 
*Baker, Richard A. 
Balas, George I. 
*Ball, Robert E., Jr. 
Barchet, Stephen 
*Bargatze, Fred O. 
Barnes, Sheldon H. 
*Barnhill, Claude A. 
*Barreca, Joseph P., 
Jr. 
Bauer, Paul R. 
*Beaudry, Arthur A. 
Bellamy, James C. 
Bitner, Daniel G. 
Bomberger, John 
H. A., III 
Bornmann, Robert C. 
Brod, Robert C. 


Caldwell, Frederick S. 
*Carter, Glenn A., Sr. 
*Carver, Michael C. 
Cassidy, Walter J., Jr. 
*Cato, Pat A. 
*Colburn, James E. 
Colgrove, Robert C. 
Colter, Donald C. 
*Cooke, James K., Jr. 
Cross, Gregory H. 
Davis, Richard L. 
*Dawson, Frank J., 
Ir 
Debevoise, Neilson T. 
Deluca, Hugo S. 
*Dewaal, Jan G. 
*Deyton, John W., 
Jr. 
Dicus, Donald R. 
Doneker, Thomas G. 
Donnell, Garrett E. 
*Donoghue, John J. 
*Easterling, James F. 
Brothers, William “S’’ Edson, Mitchell 
Brown, Leo R. *Ekvall, Leslie D., Jr. 
*Brunner, William F. Ellingson, Abel R. 


Elliot, William A. 
*Ellis, Charles A., Jr. 


*Paulkner, Gerald D. 
Fisher, Pierre J., Jr. 


Gaeckle, Dudley J. 


L. 

Gibbons, William P. 

*Glover, Clarence K., 
Ir. 

Harris, David 

Harrison, Lucious 
A., Jr. 

Hart, George B. 

Hartman, John R. 


Hauzenblass, John W. 


*Hawley, Clyde D. 
Highly, Francis M., Jr. 
Holm, Victor M, 
Hopping, Donald W. 
Huseby, Helmer W. S. 
Jacobs, Edmund P. 
Jameson, Philip J. 
Johnsen, Richard P. 
Johnson, James H. 
*Jones, Warren J., Jr. 


Segaul, Arthur I. 
Sell, Kenneth W. 


*Kostohryz, Francis T. Senn, Francis E., Jr. 


Largent, Gerald P. 
Lawrence, David L. 


Sierchio, Gerald P. 
Simpson, Richard B. 


Leblanc, Joseph V., III Sisler, Maynard L. 


Lobpreis, Ervin L. 


*Lockhart, Herbert G., 


Jr. 
Lukash, William M. 
*Mack, Walter J. 
*Maher, Francis L. 
Marinelli, Lawrence, 

Jr. 
Martin, Philip R., Jr. 
*Mayes, Alva L., Jr. 
*Mazzarella, Italo C. 
McArthur, James R. 
*McDaniel, Jack P, 
*Mekins, John A. 
Mella, Gordon W. 
Miller, Thomas F., Jr. 


*Small, Robert B. 
Smith, Joseph F. 
Spradley, Charles G. 
Stahl, Charles J., III 
Stenger, John R. 
Sternlieb, Peter 
Stormo, Alan C. 
Sweeny, John P. 
Thomas, James J. 
*Thorp, Adam T., Jr. 
Toussaint, Harold E., 
Jr. 
Townsend, Guy B. 
*Villafanajusticia, 
Carlos 
*Waldstreicher, 


Millington, Richard A. Howard E. 


Mills, Mitchell 
*Moore, John L, 
Mortensen, Norval 


*Moseley, Charles H., 


Jr. 
Mucha, Stephen J. 


*Mulligan, William P. 


Mumma, John 
Murgalo, Joseph A. 
Muth, Robert G. 
Narva, William M. 


*Wallace, Ralph E., Jr. 
*Wenger, Norman E, 
Wentworth, Alan F. 
»Whetsell, Joe E. 
Whitmore, John T. 
Wilhelm, Harry W. 
Wilkins, Charles N., Jr. 
Wood, Joseph H., Jr. 
*Woodstein, Ira J. 
*Wuest, Frederick C. 
*Yarley, Dewey H. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Ayling, Charles W. 
*Barrett, Charles W. 
*Barton, Mortimer F., 


Jr. 
*Benedict, Joseph W. 
Bolander, Jack “C” 
*Boyle, John J. 
*Brett, Justin D. 
Brunson, Robert L. 
*Buckman, Robert S. 
*Burns, Richard C. 
*Calais, Clifford A. 


*Devine, Wilfrid 
*DeWinter, Richard E. 
*Dickey, William H. 
*Donnelly, Goodwin, 


III 
»Dorsey, Elton E. 
*Drake, William D. 
*Dukesherer, Ray- 
mond V. 
*Durham, Graydon M., 
Jr. 
Eckert, George H., Jr. 


*Caliman, Wayman G., Epstein, Edwin S., III 


Jr. 
*Carr, Joseph D. 
*Carson, Donald E. 


Felthousen, Charles E. 
*Fischer, Robert R. 
Foster, Robert W. 


Catanach, Anthony H.*Fleisher, Oscar T., Jr. 
*Cavanaugh, Alfred G.Prench, Robert T. 


*Crane, Barrett 
Curtin, Pat 
*Cuson, Charles E. 


*French, Walter H., Jr. 
*Galvez, Richard M. 
*Gillespie, James A., 


*Davison, David D., Jr. Jr. 
Desroches, Sylvio J., Jr. Giordano, Andrew A. 


*Devine, Paul L. 


*Goeres, Gerald F. 


1962 


*Gordon, John J. 


Goslin, Thomas C., Jr. 


Greer, Merwyn C. 
*Griffiths, Donald J. 
*Grimes, Fred M. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


*Newman, William H. 
Oelkers, Harvey S. 
*Parker, William W. 
*Pearson, Lloyd I. 
»Phleger, Charles P. 


*Gudbranson, Larry G. *Picht, George C. 


*Gufly, Wellard R. 


*Gustayson, Arthur R. 


Pokorny, Frank J., Jr. 


*Postak, John N. 


Hamilton, Thomas, Jr.*Postich, George 


*Hamilton, Walter S. 
*Henderson, John S. 
Hill, Jesse R., Jr. 
Hill, Robert E. 
*Huising, Don L. 
*Jackson, Arthur D. 
*Jerich, Frank J. 
*Jones, Rial C. 
*Kauder, Robert 
*Kelly, Robert C. 
*Kirby, Darrell M. 
*Kirch, Frederick J. 
*Kitko, John A. 
Klatt, Ivan J. 
*Kohl, Jacob D, 
»Landfair, Robert W. 
»LaRosa, 
Jr. 
*Leavitt, Jack B. 
Lewis, John C. 
*Lockwood, Albert N. 
Lukens, Robert F. 
*Luoto, Hugo M., Jr. 
*Lynch, Robert E. 
Madeira, Charles C. 
Maier, Raymond G. 
Mason, Albert G. 


Eugene M. 


*Potter, David W. 
*Rains, William D. 
*Rech, Henry J. 
*Reynolds, Richard F. 
*Rhodes, Daniel M. 
Rowley, Allyn E. 
Sabec, Edwin J. 
Sammons, Joseph E. 
*Sandrock, John E. 
*Schriner, James A. 
*Searles, Donald W. 
Sebes, Edward A. 
Shipley, Robert W. 
*Short, Carl W. 
*Smith, Charles E. 
*Stansbury, George 
L., III 
Strange, Hubert E., Jr. 
Sumner, William M. 
Teaford, Sidney J. 
*Tesch, Donald A. 
*Thomas, Magnus R. 
*Thompson, Gerald J. 
*Thorup, Carlyle V. 
*Trueblood, Howard 
G. 
Van Scoyoc, James S. 


*Maxwell, Kenneth R. Vishneski, John S., Jr. 


Mayer, William H. 


McCoy, Thomas E., Jr. 


McDonald, Francis E. 


*McKitrick, Robert L. 


McMahan, Paul T. 
*Meyers, Walter T. 
*Miller, Eric H., Jr. 
Moore, William J. 
*Morrison, Quinn B. 
Mullen, James V. 


Wadsworth, Ben A., Jr. 
*Waller, Edmund M., 
Jr. 
*Wampler, Richard B. 
*Warren, Richard D. 
Watt, Robert C. 
*Webb, George H. 
*Wells, John L., Jr. 
Wiener, Lawrence “S” 
Wolfe, William D. 


Needham, Thomas P. York, William B., Jr. 


Neelley, Charles G. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Auel, Carl A. 
*Bontrager, John K. 
*Carr, John F. 
*Earnest, Ralph E. 
*Goad, John T. 


*Haroldsen, George E. 


*Johns, Harry D. 

*Letten, Lloyd W., Jr. 

*Linzey, Stanford E., 
Jr, 


*Miller, Harry R. 
*Morrill, Giles D. 
*Ruud, Carl E. 
*Schmid, Calvin F, 
Scott, Knox O. 
*Simmons, David E. 
*Struthers, Basil H. 
*Wicker, Richard F., 
Jr, 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


*Armatrout, Merritt 
F. 


*Bannister, William 
H. 

*Biederman, Jack C. 

Borberg, James R. 

*Clark, Ray C. 


*Coughlin, Richard D. 


*Dixon, Olin L., III 


Fall, Raymond P., Jr. 


*Field, Robert T. 
Gates, Paul R. 
*Geoly, Charles 
*Green, Lawrence J. 
„Hay, Erik K. F. 
*Huszar, Louis, Jr. 
Keegan, Robert D. 
*LaRue, Van B. 
*Mooney, Malcolm T. 


*Myers, Clayman C., 
Jr. 

Rickels, Jack C. 

*Saravia, Benjamin L. 

*Seites, John H. 

*Surko, Alexander, Jr. 

*Sutherland, Andrew 
G. 

*Sutley, Robert M. 

Taylor, James T. 

*Tombari, Henry A. 

*Whitehurst, Marshall 
N., Jr. 

*Williams, Curtis R. 
Jr, 

*Williams, Edward J., 
Jr. 

*Wilson, William L. 

Wright, John A. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Albers, Delmar D, 


*Collevecchio, Emidio 


*Allensworth, Thomas J. 


M., Jr. 
Baker, Ronald D, 
Barbor, Gerald L. 
*Brault, Alfred O. 
Brown, Kenneth E. 


"Collier, Richard D. 
Coombs, Paul S. 
Duncan, Donald E. 
Eichel, Frederick P. 
*Fulcher, Clyde L. 


*Clark, Charles N., III Gonder, Donald C. 


*Hall, Ollie V., Jr. 
Iandolo, Albert G. 


Pines, Barry E. 
Rice, George W., Jr. 


*Kaneshiro, Kenneth Romaniello, Ronald M. 


K. *Russell, John R. 
Kieny, Richard J *Sand, Ralph E. 
King, Gordon E Sanderson, Alexander 
Klima, James E, D. 


*Lawrence, Joseph J., Scharpf, Herbert O. 

Jr. Scott, William J. 
Little, Richard W. Smith, Jerome A. 
Mainous, Elgene G. *Stewart, William B., 
McDonald, Edwin E. Jr. 

Jr. *Strauss Philip W. 
McLeod, Carlton J. Tugwell, Howard S. 
Meister, Donald E. Williams, John E., Jr. 
Moffitt, William C. Wirthlin, Milton R., Jr. 
Nester, Calvin D. Witte, Ernest T. 
Parsons, Richard L. *Workman, James L. 
Pepek, Stanley E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Ambrose, Edward A. Knight, Jerry B. 
Anderson, Floyd H., Jr.*Kolb, William H. 
*Bean, Willis E. Koon, Robert L. 
*Bender, Urban J. *Larson, Alfhild L. 
Bennett, Paul P., Ir. Leonard, Russell D. 
Blackmon, Edward H. Lewis, Robert K. 
Brown, Staley W. »Lewis, Thomas “W” 
Browne, Weldon G., Liedtke, Fred E. 
Jr. *L’Italien, Robert V. 
Buckley, Emanuel N. Longest, Clifford “B” 
*Cloud, Joe W. *MacCracken, Ray- 


Cole, James R. mond J. 

*Costa, John F. Mangham, Alonzo L., 
*Daniel, Harold E. Jr. 

Dean, Jerdon J. May, Carl R. 

*Doucet, Louis E. *McClendon, Frank 
*Drake, Wilbur R. O., Jr. 


Elliott, Gordon E. 
Elmore, Milford D. 
*Flournoy, Rollin H. 
*Garver, Richard M. 
Gill, Robert L. 
Goding, Hubert M. Jr. 

*Green, Gale R. Oakes, Harry A. 
*Green, William J., Jr. O'Neill, Joseph M. 
Guinn, John W. *Owen, Orville K. 
*Gutekunst, RichardPeake, Stanley C. 

R. *Peppler, Leonard A. 
Haggin, Douglas E. *Pike, William B. 
*Harris, Albert C. *Reynolds, Donald C. 
Havice, Andrew J. *Shaffer, Weller J., Jr. 
*Honish, Joseph E. *Smith, Denson L. 
Howard, Wallace R. Steward, Edgar T. 
*Huff, Samuel L. Tapscott, Donald E. 
»Hughes, Robert G. *Tedford, Charles F. 
*Hypes, Kenton, Jr. *Verme, Dominic A. 
Irvin, Ernest J. 


*Vise, Lee P. 
*Johnson, Cecil R. 


Wells, John E. 
Jones, Earmon R., Jr. White, Leland E. 
*Jordan, Charles J. Wilson, James R. 
Jula, Paul N. 


Wolf, John W. 
*Karker, John L, *Wylie, David M. 
Kirsch, Jean P. 


Young, Johnny W. 
NURSE CORPS 


McDuffie, Wilbur B. 
*McKay, Charles E. 
*Meyer, Robert E. 
Murphy, John 8. 
Newman, Buther L., 


Beberidge, Robina W. Kratz, Hedwig L. 
*Bonczar, Jean C. *Lanaghan, Harriett 
*Bove, Mary L. M. 


*Bowen, Edith M. 
*Chart, Helen L. 
*Clark, Charlotte E. 
*Cowden, Elnora J. 
*Demarco, Evelyn M. 
*Dinneen, Florence R. 
*Ellis, Jean E. 
*Fine, Rachel A. 
*Florence, Mary E. 
Graves, Ellen G, 
*Guccione, Geraldine 
M 


*Lawrence, Opal M. 
Martin, Juleime L. 
*Maun, Shirley J. 
*McCree, Dorothy N. 
“McHenry, Catherine 


Aakay, Bernadette A. 
Mooney, Geraldine T. 
O'Connor, Margaret 


B. 
Parker, Viola J. 
*Prencipe, Edith A. 
*Racek, Marguerite J. 
*Sampson, Natalie T, 
*Shepherd, Luana 
*Sherman, Mariam C. 
*Siqueiros, Mary O. 
*Soles, Hazel E. 
*Higgins, Helen B. *Stowell, Ellen J. 
*Higgins, Mary E. *Wilson, Katherine 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 


Gurgul, Stephanie D. 
*Haile, Evelyn 
*Halverson, Ruth E. 
*Hennessey, Jane C. 
*Herington, VirginiaR. 
Hessel, Jane C. 
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of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 


as provided by law: 


LINE 
*Brickell, Charles H., Jr. 


*Maloy, Larry L. 


*Rumney, Robert E. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Allen, Raymond B. 
Austin, Walter I. 
Baker, James H. 
*Basley, Raymond C. 
Basse, Warner P. 
Baxley, Guy F. 
Bell, Thomas A. 
Bernes, Donald B. 
Beyer, Robert K. 
Blackburn, Richard 
C., Jr. 
Blackford, John H. 
*Blazina, Joseph B. 
Bounds, Charles D. 


Bowne, Charles J., Jr. 


Broylan, Charles T. 
Brooker, Thomas E. 


Brooks, Charles H., Jr. 


Brown, George C. 
*Brown, James W. 
Bryant, William W. 
Buell, Robert M. 
Buice, Joe, F. 

Cali, Thomas R. 
Campbell, Charles O. 
Carestia, Ralph J. 
Caro, James M. 
Carver, Roy E. 

Cash, John J. 

Cejka, Joseph L. 
*Charette, Paul E. 
Clark, Benjamin H. 
Clarkson, James S. 
Conquest, Donald D. 
Coogan, Timothy P. 
*Coon, Paul D. 
Cooper, Jackie R. 
*Countryman, Jean L. 
*Craft, Thomas G. 
Craig, Alan M. 
*Culpepper, Glenn C. 
Davis, David 

*Davis, John R. 
Davis, Richard M. 
Denny, James L. 


Hogan, Richard C. 
Hoopes, Ronald G. 
*Horner, Norman K, 
Huth, Carl F., Jr. 
Jaecques, Raymond C. 
*Johnson, Donald J. 
Johnson, Omer L, 
Johnson, Roy L. 
Jones, William G. 
Jubinski, Stephen 
Judd, Earl D. 
*Kaplan, Sumner H. 
Kasch, Raymond F. 
Kauffman, Dwayne E. 
Keith, Bobby P. 
Kennard, John T. 
*Klein, Carl C. 
Knight, James W., Jr. 
*Konopik, Joseph F., 
Jr. 
Lameyer, Daryl D. 
Langlais, Ronald L. 
Lemmo, Joseph G. 
Livingston, Kenneth E. 
Lombard, Graydon F. 
Lord, Charles W. 
Lucas, Duane B. 
Lund, Jerome C. 
*Lyman, Lawrence G. 
Malcewicz, Paul F. 
Marbain, Max D. 
*Masters, Edward R. 
Maxwell, John R. 
*McElyea, Quinton L. 
McGee, William Al 
MeNall, Phillip F. 
Merrell, Billy J. 
*Miller, Winston B. 
Mitchell, Willis A. 
Mon rgomery; Samuel 


An, Carl R. 

Mulholland, Moston 
R., Jr. 

Nagele, Eugene E. 


Be a Benjamin *Natelson, Lawrence 
S. 


Been. Henry J. 
Drake, Claude H. 
Drury, William R. 
*Eilberg, James S. 
Ekholm, Harry H., Jr. 
Eye, Charles C. 
»Fischer, Gregory F. 
Flanagan, Patrick F. 
Fogle, William H., Jr. 
French, Hugh R., Jr. 
French, Robert L. 
Pry, Frederick R. 
Gage, Robert B. 
»Gavin, Victor M. 
*Giles, Robert B. 
Gillingham, Roger D. 
*Gleason, Bernard L. 
*Goodwin, Theodore 
Goss, Roland A. 
*Govig, Melvin E. 
Granucci, Richard A. 
Gray, Lloyd C. 
*Gregory, Kenneth R. 
»Grogan, Arthur R. 
*Haase, Robert L. 
Halliday, John M. 
Hanna, Charles V. 
Hanna Robert M. 
Hanson, Allan H. 
*Harrison, Robert 
Hartlieb, Daniel G. 
Hatchett, John W. 
Hazlett, Harry L. 


Nix, Harvey W., Jr. 
Olson, Engwall A., III 
*Ostergard, Donald L. 
*Overfelt, Arthur E. 
*Owens, James C. 
Patterson, James F. 
Pierce, Gordon E., Jr. 
Pollard, James O. 
Powell, Hal B. 
Powers, Richard F. 
Reeder, VanLear L. 
Risinger, Robert E. 
Rock, Peter 

Rogers, William J., Jr. 
Rosenblum, James E. 
Roth, Lawrence J. 
Schrank, Joseph P. 
Sells, Alan D. 
*Serenius, William A. 
Sievers, Louis A., Jr. 
Simmons, Troy W. 
Slauson, John W. 
Snyder, Alfred G. 
Spence, George G., Jr. 
Street, Edward L. 
Stutts, Jack H. 
Sveen, Gerald E. 
*Styree, David M., Jr. 
Walker, Eugene G. 
Wardrup, Leo C., Jr. 
Watson, Junior J. 
*Welsh, John F. 
Welzbacker, Peter J. 


Hicks, Chesley M., Jr.Werbel, Samuel G. 


»Hinz, Dan H. 


West, Jay F. 
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Wheeler, Hugh H. Winn, Frank N. 
Willingham, David G. Wyatt, John M. 
Wilson, James, Jr. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Ofl- 
cers’ Training Corps) candidates to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line of the Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as provided 


Alexander, Robert E. 
„Allgaier, Donald D. 
Bednar, George J. 
Biondo, Donald J. 
Bodamer, James E. 
Boennighausen, 
Thomas L. 
Bolinger, Donald S. 
*Brockwell, John A. 
Bruen, Walter P., Jr. 
*Byers, Eugene W. 
*Carden, Orelean 
R., Jr. 
*Carter, Robert L. 
Caughman, James B., 
Jr. 
Cervenka, Norman L. 


*Christiansen, Von O. 


Collett, David K. 
*Connelly, John M. 
*Connor, William C. 
*Criss, Norman D. 
Dallam, Michael M. 
*Devicq, David C. 


Holmes, Henry A. 
Hutto, Robert E. 
Kelley, Frederick G. 
Kirkley, Owen M. 
Knox, Kenneth B. 
Kohler, Arthur D., Jr. 
Krauter, George E. 
Kriebel, William V, 
Kroll, Lawrence S. 
Landers, David E. 
Lanoue, Robert J. 
Leonard, Daniel B., 
Jr. 
Lowery, Richard A. 
*Lutz, Donald F. 
Lyons, James R. 
Marshall, Jimmie G. 
*Mathes, Sidney H. 


Montoya, Benjamin F. 


Moody, Thomas W. 
*Moss, George 
*Nelson, Richard A. 
Peltier, Eugene J. 
Perez, Johnny 


Donovan, Lawrence K.*Purdum, Robert L. 


Dozier, Herbert L., 
Jr. 


*Engle, Richard M. 
Enyedy, Joseph M., II 


»Fablanle, William S. 


*Farbarik, John J. 


Riley, James L. 
Rowan, Howard K. 
Schroeder, Clyde C. 


Simmons, William A., 


Jr. 
Smyth, Wayne S. 


Friedman, Robert B. Smythe, Arnold R., 


Gilmore, Gordon R. 
Hale, Thomas E. 
Harkless, Gerald A. 
Harper, Melvin H. 
*Hartman, Paul K. 
Harwell, Thomas W. 


Jr. 


Steadley, Alfred M., Jr. 


Thoureen, Thomas H. 
Walter, John A. 
*Windle, Don G. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Anderson, Walter C. 
Angelo, Lewis E. 
Baker, George F., Jr. 
Bender, Alien E. 
Brown, Charles R. 
Bullard, Henry B. 
Cannady, John W., Jr. 
Celeste, Vincent J. 
Chipman, Albion P. 
Coats, William J. 


Comfort, Gerald G., Sr. 


Corder, James E. 
Crodick, William J. 
Dewitt, James E. 


Elfstrom, Berger R., Jr. 


Fanning, Graydon E. 
*Ford, Gerald R. 
Ginn, Robert W. 
Hodges, Richard C. 
Holliday, James P., Jr. 
Hussey, Theodore A, 


Keller, Eugene R, 
King, William U. 
Kovarik. Clifford V. 
Lakey, Dean E. 
Law, Malcolm K. 
Livingston, Donald K. 
Madison, Howard D. 
McIntyre, Max N. 
McNair, Harold E. 
Mulvey, Joseph R. 
Owen, Ivan B. 
Perry, Vernon P. 
Redding, Francis J. 
Richards, William E., 
Jr, 
Scott, Floyd C., Jr. 
Shedlosky, Albert F. 
Smith, Fred E. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Ustick, Leo A. 
Waters, Carl “R” 


NURSE CORPS 


*Calloway, Emily F. 
*Kelly, Mary 
Lundquist, Nancy L, 


Madden, Anne S. 
Sowash, Patricia A. 
*Watson, Beverly A. 


Lt. Helen R. Levin for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant commander 
in the Supply Corps of the U.S. Navy subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 

LINE 

Miller, Robert J. 

Pfeifer, Robert D. 

Roberts, Suzanne 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Dean, Robert W. 
Nettles, Lawrence J. 
Ott, Thomas S. 

CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Shackelford, Robert H., Jr. 


by law: 
Thomas B. Ackland 
Darwin F. Afdahl 
Lee H. Albright 
Paul M. Althouse 
Paul R. Alwine, Jr. 
Dennis L. Amb 
Harry L. Ames 
Arthur H. Anderssen 
Alan A. Anderson 
David B. Archer 
Ballard L. Argus 
Wilbert L. Argus, Jr. 
Donald Armstrong 
Bruce B. Arnold 
Larry J. Arnold 
Robert F. Ash 
Kenneth E. Ashman 
Richard N. Atkinson 
James J. Auborn 
Frank H. Ayres 
William I. Bacchus 
Lee F. Backus 
Steven M. Baker 
Garry L. Baker 
Richard C. Baldwin 
Stephen A. Bansak, 
Jr. 
Walter G. Barker, Jr. 
William L. Barnes 
Kenneth B. Barrett 
Alston M. Barrow 
Michael R. Bartlett 
Robert J. Barton 
Van D. Baser ~ 
John A. Basile 
William M. Bass, Jr. 
Kenneth P. Battaile 
Harry B. Battin 
Charles J. Bayer 


David M. Brockway, 
Jr. 
Harvey J. Brook 
Edward D. Brown, Jr. 
Berend D. Bruins 
Wilson E. Brumley 
Ronald A. Bruns 
John E. Bryner 
Robert H. Bunger 
Bruce Burke 
Paul T. Burkhart, Jr. 
Thomas S. Burr 
James G. Burritt 
Arthur W. Bushore 
Edward A. Butler 
Dennis E. Butler 
John A. Byers 
Benjamin E. Caldwell 
Christopher C. 
Caligan 
Robert E. Calvert 
Richard A. Camp 
Peter W. Camp 
Don L. Camp 
Robert O. Canada III 
Edward L. Cantrall 
Douglas L. Carlson 
John A. Carlson 
Michael R. Carr 
Terrence O. Carroll 
Owen T. Carter 
Stuart L. Carter 
Henry L. Cassi, Jr. 
George J. Cerrone, Jr. 
Dennis R. Chamberlin 
John R. Chapman 
Robert D. Chapman 
Richard B. Chapman 
Richard L. Chappell 


Peter F. M. BeakschiHoward S. Chesley 


rir 
William E. Beamer 
Max H. Beasley, Jr. 
Roncid C. Beers 
Dennis D. Behm 


Samuel E. Christen 
Edward L. Christensen 
David R. Christiansen 
Daniel T. Christianson 
‘Thomas M. Cisler 


Douglas L. Bekkedahl Eugene J. Clancy 
James H.Bennetts,Jr. Wayne C. Clarke 


Frederick A. Bierig 
John A, 

Sidney K. Billue 
Walter R. Bird 


Howard V. Bivins 
James U. Blacksher 
Wilson M. Black 
Larry G. Blackwell 
James N. Blair 
William D. Blake 
Wiliam R. Blakeley 
John W. Blouch 
Erwin W. 


Leroy H. Botten 
Eugene B. Bourque 
Roger G. Bove 


Carl W. Clarke 
Colin M. Clark 
Daniel W. Clark 
Kenneth G. Clausen 
Richard T. Cleary III 
A. Michel Clement 
Norman J. Clemetsen 
James E. Clendenin 
Robert M. Clifford 
James A. Clutz 
Rufus H. Cofer, Jr. 
Steven C. Cole 
Charles E. Cole 
William E. Coleman 
Edward E. Collins 
Charles D. Collins 
Johnny W. Collins, 
Jr. 
Edward G. Collins 


Boehmler,Charles R. Colwell 


Eugene E. Cook 
David W. Coon 
William K. Cooper 
James T. Corbet 
Thomas R. Cornell 
David O. Cornish 


Andrew J. Bowen, Jr. Charles F. Costello 


Robert B. Bradbury 


John J. Courts 


Frederick E. BrahmerStanley E. Cowan 


Robert L. Brandon 
Stephen H. Braver 
James R. Brett 
Harold L. Brewer 
Charles B. Brinkman 
Lynn S. Brock 


Charles B. Cowan 
Gary L. Cox 

Jobn R. Craddock 
Jobn R. 

John M. Crouch, Jr. 
Henry D. Crowhurst 
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Edward W. Crump 
Lynn H. Curtis 
Richard A. Curtis 
Joseph J. Daileda 
Frederic M. Dale 
Jay N. Davis 
Richard G. Davis 
Martin D. Davis 
Dock H. Davis 
Wiliam D. Dawson 
Garland L. Dean 
David M. Dean, Jr. 
Peter J. Debus 
Stephen S. Decker 
Robert C. O. T. Degavre 
John P. Dellevigne 
HI 


Alan F. Delp 
Anthony L. Denboer 
Michael R. Dennis 
Quin A. Denyir 
William S. Dereemer 
George M. Devoe, Jr. 
Frank C. Dickson II 
Gerald B. Diedrich 
Odell G. Dillard 
Henry V. DiNunzio, 
Jr. 
George W. Ditmore II 
Durrett B. Dodson 
William F. Donovan 
Craig E. Dorman 
Edgar J. Dowling, Jr. 
William H. Draper 
Robert H. Dressel 
John J. Dugan, Jr. 
Frank Dukat 
Gerald D. Dulz 
Duane S. Duncan, Jr. 
Joseph E. Dunn 
Lewis W. Dunton III 
Larry A. Durbin 
Richard S. Durham 
Peter R. Eastman 
Gareth R. Eaton 
Stuart K. Edleson, Jr. 
Norman V. Edmond- 
son, Jr. 
William N. Ekstrand 
James B. Ellern 


Bruce Elliot 


John M. Ellis III 
Robert N. Endebrock 
Charles E. Etter 
Robert B. Evans 
Donald R. Ewing 
Joseph A. Fachinger 
Richard M. Fairbanks 
III 
Jackie R. Faro 
Richard M. Farrell 
Niels S. Favre 
James F. Felte 
Robert W. Felton 
Clydus M. Fentress 
Donald R. Ferguson 
Ronald R. Fichtner 
Travis F. Fincher 
John R. Finger 
Herbert E. Fish 
Adam Fisher, Jr. 
Sanford Fitch 
James T. Fitzgerald 
Marvin W. Fitzpatrick 
William D. Fletcher 
Robert A. Fletcher 
Richard A. Flintoft 
Carl B. Flock 
James S, Florance 
Richard P. Flynn 
William K. Flynn 
John H. Folsom 
Nolan J. Fontenot 
Richard R. Foody 
Ralph Forgione 
Paul J. Forrest 
John H, Fort 
Michael G. Forys 
Erling P. Fossum 
John H. Fowler 
Thomas A. Fowler 
Paul D. Fowlkes 


February 26 


James M. Fox 
Stephen T. Francis 
Donald K. Franke 
Donald F. Fredley 
Christopher W, 
French 
John L. Frewing 
Dean E. Frick 
George E. Frizzell 
George C. Fuller 
John D. Fullerton 
Clark W. Fulton, Jr. 
Joseph L, Galbraith 
Dale M. Gallaher 
James W. Gann, Jr. 
Thomas N. Gardner 
Jerry D. Garrett 
Alan R. Gass 
Michael L. Gauer 
James C. Gaulden, Jr. 
Cornelius W. Gaynor 
Donald G. Gentry 
Richard J, Gerdts 
Charles L. Gerhardt 
George S. Gladding 
Danny E. Glenn 
Louis E. Goebel 
Bruce D, Goettel 
Dan E. Goldman, Jr. 
Francis A. Gomez 
Charles F. Gonzales 
III 
Grayson A. Goodman 
Louis Goodness 
James M. Goodrich 
Gary B. Gordon 
Ronald C. Goudy 
Roger E. Gower 
John E. Graham, Jr. 
David S. Graham 
Homer H. Graham, 


Myron P. Gray 
John F. Greene 
Carl W. Gregory 
Harold C. Griffin, Jr. 
Charles M. Griffin 
John C, Griffin 
Darrel J. Grinstead 
Clayton M. Grondahl 
Paul N. Guehring 
William L. Gutteron 
Robert W. Gwadz 


Michael D. Hanley 
Frank E. Hanscom 
Michael K. Hanson 
George A. Harbour 
Robert A. Hardekopf 
Gregor J. Hargrett 
Thomas R. Harkin 
James H. V. Harlow 
Charles W. Hartman 
Im 
Michael A. Hartman 
William C. Harvey 
Edward D. Hayes 
Gilbert F. Hayes 
George E. Hays, Jr. 
David W. Heck 
Douglas G. Heggie 
David B. Heinzelman 
Arthur W. Helweg 
Willie B. Henderson, 
Jr. 
William S. Hendrick 
Jon K. Henlein 
Eugene S. Henry 
Thomas L. Herbert 
William G. Herbert 
Frederic S. Hering 
Paul G. Herman 
Norman B. Hess 
Harvey J. Hewett, Jr. 


1962 


William L. Hicks 
Gerald F. Hicks 
Eldon A. Hiebert 
William G. Hill 
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Jeffrey M. 
Krommenhoek 

Rudolph V. Kreuger 

Dan W. Kreuger 


Michael H. Hinchman Allan M. Kushins 


Thomas J. Hines 
Stephen E. Hoag 
Kenneth C. Hobson 
Charles A. Hodapp 
Edward F. Hogan 
George W. Hogg 
William C. Hollister 
Philip N. Holt 
Jack D. Hooks 
Carl H. Horst 
Carl P. Houck 
John A. House IT 
Bruce W. Hufline 
Kirk A. Hughes 
John R. Hunter 
Solomon P. Hunting- 
ton 
Richard H. Hutchins 
Donald W. Huth 
Philip J. Hymel 
Alan F. Ingram 
William H. Ingram, 


Jr. 
Thomas C. Irwin 
John S. Ivary 
Douglass C. Jeffords 
Tim M. Jenkins 
Jon M. Jenkins 
Allan D. Jerger 
James R. Jetton, Jr. 
John S. E. Jiannas 
Earl P. Johnson 
Albert W. Johnson 
David K. Johnson 
Robert O. Johnson 
William A. Johnson 
Robert M. Johnstone, 

Jr. 
Kenneth H. Johnson 
John P. A. Johnson 
John L. Johnson 
Robert E. Jones 
James L. Jones 
Thomas L. Jones 
Richard A. Jones 
Stephen B. Jordan 


Dietger E. Jung 
Wilbur L. Jurden, Jr. 
Vernon A. Kalshan 
Michael L. Kane 
Clifford P. Kasdorf 
Norman B. Kay 
John C. Kees 

Lynn C. Kehrli 
John A. Keleher 
Richard A. Kelley 
Leonard Keller, Jr. 
Roger W. Kemp, Jr. 
John R. Kennedy 
John C. Kennedy 
Harvey S. Kerachsky 
Robert F. Kerwin 
Patrick J. Kester 
Dean W. Kiess 


Herbert D. Kirkland 


III 
Ralph L. Kissick 
Thomas M. Kittredge 
Philip G. Klintworth 
Richard H. Klippert, 
Jr. 
William H. Knapp 
Rodney C. Koenig 


Walter B. Labatt 
Walter W. Laity 
Robert F. Lally, Jr. 
Frederick H. 
Lamoureaux 
Erich W. Larisch, Jr. 
Harold S. Larsen 
Peter S. Larsen 
Peter R. Latham 
George W. Lattimer 
Robert D. Laws 
sbi B. Leatherman, 


aces E. Lehder, Jr. 
Alexander A. Leventis 
Thomas A. Lewis 
Stanley T. Lewis 
Robert P. Lewis 
Oscar Y. Lewis, Jr. 
Edward J. Lieb 
William H. Lieblein 
Henry D. Light 
Lee M. Lippert 
Stephen A. Lison, Jr. 
Stuart M. Lockwood 
Raymond F. Lodge 
Charles D. Lodge 
Dennis R. Longfellow 
Robert. Lotz 
John F. Lucey 
James R. Lynch 
Michael G. Lynch 
Daniel J. Lynch II 
Vincent A. Lytle 
William R. Margretta 
James S. Malott 
Myron W. Manker 
Philip L. Mansell 
Richard H. Mansfield 
Thomas J. Mantel 
Randall A. March 
Paul M. Margosian 
Rudolph F. Marik 
Leo J. Marsden 
Michael J. Martin 
Hoke P. Martin 
Robert C. Marvin 
Scott S. Massey, Jr. 
Roy C. Masterson 
Donald R. Mathiowetz 
Dean E. Matthews 
Pred Maxey, Jr. 
Robert J. Maxson 
Luke F. Mayer, Jr. 
Ronald E. McArthur 
Robert M. McCarthy 
William M. McCor- 
mick 
Ronald E. McCray 
Thomas K. McCraw 
Lowell R. McDaniel 
Vernon D. McDaniel 
Rodney L. McDougal 
Thomas P. McGann, 
Jr. 
Bruce K. McGill 
William E. McIsaac, 
Jr. 
Scott H. McKean 
John F. McKenna 
Robert M. Mead 
John T. Meakim 
Cornelius P. Medaglia 
Fred M. Meenen 
David R. Melendy 
Rolf B. Memming 
John S. Mendicino 
Joseph D. Mengden 


Robert W.Kohankie II William C. Meredith 


Russell S. Koss 
Thomas P. Krakker, 


Jr. 
Lawrence J. Kramer 
Richard J. Kraus 
Kenneth P. 

Kreutzmann 
Robert C. Krishfleld 


CVII— 183 


III 
Russell K. Merkey 
James A. Merkle 
Lawrence Merrill 
Fred H. Merrick 
Thomas J. Meskel 
Edwin E. Messikomer 
Frank D. Meyer 


Roy E. Miller 
Timothy L. Miller 
Warren C. Miller, Jr. 


William A. Retz 
Kennedy “J” Rhea 
James M. Rhodes, Jr. 


William T. Millican IIT Terry A. Rhodes 


Duane E. Minard III 
Harry A. Mitchell 
Robert L. Mitchell 
Charles. R. Mitchell 
Carl M. Mitchell 
Paul C. Moessner 
Robert B. Moffatt 
Joel C. Monell 
Warwick B. Moore 
James P. Morgan 


‘Donald H. Morgan 


Edward E. Morler 
William R. Morse 
Joel E. Mosser 

Terry R. Motteler 
Dale R. Muehlenbrock 
Joel W. Muehlhauser 
Graham C. Mullen 
Warren C. Munkasy 
Brian J. Murray 


Myron P. Mustaine, Jr. 


Fraser R. Myers 
Theodore J. Narozny 
John S, Neal 

David M. Nee 
Donald R. Nelson 
Roger S. Newkirk 
George H. Ng 
Eugene P. Nicholson 
Robert G. Niederstadt 
Ingmar J. Njus 
Jack T. Norton, Jr. 
Edward M. Novak 


Joseph A. Novelline, Jr. 


Stephen D. Nutt 
Charles W. Oakes. 
Douglas A. O'Connell 
Wiliam H. O'Donnell 
James C. Okeson 
Raymond A, Oliver 
James R. Olsen 
George D, Olsen 
Donald W. Olson 
John F. Opeka 

John D, Orr 

David C. Oxman 
Robert E. Palmer 
Patrick A. Pancoast 
William C. Parker, Jr. 
William D. Parsons 
Benjamin R. Partin 
Michael J. Pastore 
Edwin F. Payne 
Donald F. Pedretti 
Frank E, Pelton III 
Richard A. Pennington 
Manuel J. Perez, Jr. 


Gerald D, Prager 
Victor Predtechenskis 
Joseph L, Pressley 
William G, Preston 
Stanley J. Pryzby 
Wolfgang H. Puchtler 
Alan M. Purdy 
Robert A, Queen 
Michael A. Rainer 
James V. Ramsdell, 
Jr. 
Michael D. Rapp 
Gerald C. Rappe 
Arthur D. Rathjen 
Morton D, Rau 
David C. Rawlings 
Harold B. Ray 
Edward L. Reilly 


Harry E. Rich 
James E, Rich 


Vernon L. Rifer 
Lynn M. Rising 
John D. Ristow 
John A. Roach 
Jeffrey D. Robb 
George W. Robertson 
John E. Robson 
Marvin J. Rogneby 
Gordon G. Roman 
Paul A. Ronka 
Charles F. Rood 
Peter G. Roode 

Alan C, Rosenberry 
Bernard L. Rosenbach 
James A. Ross 
Herman D, Rotsch 
Eugene C. Routh 
Joseph P. Rowson 
Bill Roy 

Kenneth M. Royalty 
James T, Ruffin 
William J, Ruland 
James H. Ruliffson 
Peter A. Rumsey 
William E, Rushin, Jr. 
Peter F. Russell 
Robert B. Ryland 
John W. Sadler 
George N. Saito 
Charles W. Sammons 
Michael M. Sampsel 
Harry J, Saxton 
Jerome B. Scanlon 
Erie Schaefer 

Lyle H. Schaefer 
Richard H. Schaus 
Wilhelm G. Scher- 


David D. Schuller 
James M. Schwartz 
William T. Schwartz 
Robert J. Scopa 
Joseph W. Scott 
Lawrence R. Severin 


Peter M. Sieglafft 


Ronald E. Smart 
Arthur W. Smith 
David L. Smith 
Franklin D. Snow 
George A. Snyder 
Peter D. Sofman 
Lawrence A. Soletti 
Fred N. Sortwell 
David N. Spaans 
James B. St. John 
Charles M. Staehle 


Thomas A. Steele III 
Frederick Steinkruger 


Richard A. Steiner 
Charles F. Stender 
David A. Stephens 
David H. Stere 
George R. Sterner 
Urvan R. Sternfels 
Harry J. Stevens IIT 
John B. Stevens 
Philip C. Stevens 
Harry A. Stewart, Jr. 


Edwin L. Stoorza, Jr. 
John C. Stotsenburg 
Nial E. Stouder 
Richard C. Strand 
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Robert R. Verhasselt 

John E. Vick 

James J. Viera 

Fredrick J. Vollmar, 
Jr. 

Bruce G. Wachter 

Robert M. Wagner 

George P. Wagner 

John D. Wagoner 

Michael R, Walker 


Randolph G. Watson 
John T. Watt 

Larry M. Weatherly 
William J. Webster 


Janee D. Strickland John A. Weigant 


DAN C. Stringer, 
Jr. 


Stephen E, Weiner 
Edward W. Weis 
James W. Weiske 


Bernard D. Strittmat-Daniel C. Weiss 


ter, Jr. 


Richard A. Welch 


Michael J. Sullivan IIDonald R. Wells 


Jeffrey O. Sund 
Charles M, Switzer 
Grant E. Syphers, Jr. 
George Taft 
Robert S. Takeuchi 
William J. Tanski 
Robert W, Tate 
Carroll E. Taylor 
William L. Taylor 
Henry V. Tease, Jr. 
August B. Thau 
Allan W. Thompson 
Duval G. Thompson 
James J, Thompson 
Paul D. Thompson 
Wayne E. Thompson 
Stephen M. Thrasher, 
Jr. 
Sean E. Tierney 
Charles. R. Tillotson 
James R. Tilton 
Roger H. Toler 
Richard A. Tolmie 
Joseph M. Tomlin 
Michael E. Tomsho 
Nathaniel A. Towle 


Stephen A, Turner 
Charles E. Turner 
David J. Ullius 


Jan P. Wells 

Norman L. Wells 
David C. West 
Michael E. West 
Thomas F. Westerman 
David J. Wheaton 
Thayer D. White 
Byron P. Whitehurst 
Payson R. Whitney, Jr. 
James H, Wildman 


Thomas F. Williamson 
James J. Willmott 
Clifford P. Willoz, Jr. 
Jon W, Winder 
Frederic D. Winslow 
James L. Wise 
Kenneth M. Wisehart 
Richard J. Wolf 
Forrest K. Wood 
Laurence O. Wood- 


Wiliam H. Woodruff 
James S. Woods III 
Donald L. Woods 


Hubert H. Underwood Benjamin W. Wood- 
. Urice 


Ronel M 

Andrew W. Urquhart 

Roger W. Usborne 

Ismael O. Valenzuela 

Herschel M. Vaughan, 
Jr. 

Russell S. Vaught 

James W. Veirs, Jr. 

George H. Verd 

William S. Verdell 


ward III 
Charles E. Wyatt 
Joseph W. Yates IIT 
Alan C. Yerkes 
Robert R. Young 
Francisco J. Yraguen 
William H. Zachman 
Roy A. Zink 
Raymond A. Zuħr 
Sherrod B. Zumbro 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


James R. Abernethy, Roger A. Kyllo 
Charles Lehmann 
Joel M. Lovstedt 
Gerald P. Andre Michael J. Maloney 


Frank L. Bartholomew Francis J. McGavran 


III Keith A. McKinley 
Paul G. Bennett Franklin L. MeSwain 
Gordon J. Bentison Victor E. Mix 


Darwin B. Carre, Jr. 
Douglas L. Chisholm 
John C. Dailey, Jr. 
Jose Delasfuentes, Jr. 
Todd L. Fay 

Thomas M. Garrison 
Raymond D. Gent 
Keith E. Howe 


John W. Nagel 
Wayne J. Nelson 
Gerald V. Niesar 
George A. Nugent 
John E. Pace 
Dale J. Peterson 
William A. Reed 
Gary T. Richards 


Gerald G. Huffman Evan L, Ridgway 
William W. Johnson Douglas Roche 
Karl W. Koch Alan J. Rowan 
Edward B. Kostin Frank A. Russell 
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Keith E. Sickafoose Robert L. Vanness 
James B. Sloan Robert S. Watkins 
Olen B. Smith, Jr. Terry J. Witt 
Jeffrey P. Szalapski 


Kenneth A. Meredith (naval enlisted scien- 
tific educational p ) to be a perma- 
nent ensign in the line of the Navy, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Michael B. Hussey 

John R. Nighswander 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John S. Floyd III 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and 
temporary lieutenant commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

William M. Bristow 

Melvin Museles 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Wilmot S. Draper Samuel McQueen 
William J. Farrell Michael J. Pickering 
Christopher A.Kaep- John P. Skelly 

pel Wilfred L. Williams 


Kenneth V. Martin, U.S. Navy retired offi- 
cer, to be reappointed a permanent chief 
warrant officer, W-3 in the Navy, pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, section 1211. 

Theodore A. Anderson, U.S. Navy retired 
officer, to be reappointed a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy for temporary service, 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 1211, 


The following-named officers to be per- 
manent lieutenants (junior grade) and tem- 
porary lieutenants in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 
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Robert E. Farrell 
Marshall P. Field 


Larry E. Millikan 
Robert D. Mills 


Nicholas R. Flager William A. Mixon 
Don. L. Fong James W. Moffat 
Thomas D. France Ralph Mollycheck 


Thomas W. Gable 
Thomas A. Gail 
Ronald D. Gaskins 
Charles L. Gaudry, Jr. 
James A. Gibbons 
Asa L. Godbey, Jr. 
Philip J. Goscienski 
Curtis G. Graham 
James N. Greene 
George E. Griffin III 
William M. Griffin 


Roland W. Moynan 
Maurice J. Mueller 
Martien A. Mulder 
James E. Mullen 
James A. Murray 
John R. Musser, Jr. 
Rufus G. Neel 
Robert J. Nelms, Jr. 
Paul K. Newman 
Lowell T. Niebaum 
Clifton “C” Nugent 


February 26 


Will R, Wright 
Thomas J. Yerbich 


Ross E. Saxon 
Edwin L. Towers 
Eugene N, Whitt 


The following-named candidates to be 
permanent ensigns in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Carmen B. Braswell Paul D. Rasmussen 
Roger R. Bromen John B. Sauer 
Robert Z. Gallion Bobby F. Starnes 


The following-named candidates to be 
lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy, 
limited duty only, for temporary service, in 
the classifications indicated, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Lawrence L. Altaker 
Enos T. Andrews 
Anthony Armino 
Halbert E. Ashworth 
Fred L, Baker 

Russell W. Baksic 
James L, Basiliere 
John W. Batcheller 
Stephen T. Batthany 
Robert B. Begg 
Romaine L. Bendixen 
Ronald L. Bendorf 
David W. Billharz 
Frank C. Blackburn 
Terrell D. Blanton 
Charles B. Bobo 
Lawrence D. Bohan 
Michael E. Bohan 
Duane L. Bork 
Robert L. Bowman 
Bruce E, Bradley, Jr. 
Charles K. Bradley 
William E. Braun 
Robert L. Brien 
Robert D. Buchanan 
Ronald E. Burmeister 
Keith C. Burnes 
Patrick L. Butler 
Edward S. Carmick, Jr. 
Raymond E. Carr 
David F. Casey 
Calvin R. Cassady 
John P. Cloherty 


Walter J. K. Clothier, 
Jr. 
Terence R. Collins 
James A. Combs 
Fredrick E. Conrad 
William R. Condrin 
James H. Cook, Jr. 
John P, Cook 
Joseph V. Cook 
Francis H. Corcoran 
James W. Cottingham 
John L. Cowan 
Robert C. Crosson 
Donald F. Davis 
Henry F. Davis 
James E. Davis 
Daniel H. Day 
Allen W. Delzell 
William L. Dennison 
John R. Dooley 
Edward A. D'Orazio 
Clem M. Doxey, Jr. 
John M. Driscoll 
William C. Duncan 
III 
Jim H. Earls 
Park W. Espenschade, 
Jr. 
Donald C. Evans 
Donald T. Evans 
Warren G. Eyre 
Charles S. Eytel 
Raymond M. Farmer 


Hudson V. 
Grumbling, Jr. 
Stanley W. Hailey, Jr. 
James N. Hall 
John J. Hand 
Ray M. Hayworth 
Ira L. Hemmings 
Edwin J. Henrie 
Ronald V. Hensley 
Charles F. Hesse 
Louis I. Hochheiser 
Joseph Honigman 
Richard N. Hood 
James W. Howell 


Theodore G. 
Obenchain 
Richard K. Park 
David E. Parsons 
James F. Payne 
Alfred T. Pepino 
Norman E. Peters 
William B, Pierce 
Theodore I. Putnam 
Anthony R. Prizzi 
William J. Redfield 
Donald R. Reimer 
James G. Roberts 
Jerry M. Robinson 


Charles R. Huddleston Richard L. Rubottom 


Arden L. Huff 
Walter W. 
Huurman, Jr. 
John R. Jackson, Jr. 
Neil D. Jackson 
George R. Jay 
William C. 
Johnson, Jr. 
Raymond K. Joyner 
Terrance P. Judge 
Walter W. Karney 
Franklin L. Katz 
Geves S. Kenny 
Robert P. Killinger 
Edward D. Kraus 
Michael N. Landis 
Arthur J. Leupold 
David H. Lewis 
Roger P. Lewis 


Joseph A, Ruggiero 

Sandro R. Sandri 

David E. Schalker 

William H. Schmid 

Rainer S. Schmidt 

Michael C. Sheskey 

David A. Smith 

Lee E. Smith 

Joseph W. Sokolowski, 
Jr. 

Robert E. Sonnenberg 

Warren H. Sothoron, 


George M. Stone II 
Robert S. Stone 
Richard R. Stoughton 
Donald A. Talcott 
Warren O. Terry 


Edward W. Lieberman John H. Texter, Jr. 


Gregory J. Lignelli 
Louis A. Ling 
Henry J. Llewellyn 
Louis D. Lowry 
John T. Lucas 
Donald L. Mansfield 
Donald J. Maraist 
John D. Marriott 
Miles H. Martin, Jr. 
Russell D. Martin 
Maurice F. P. Masar 
Joseph A. Matan 
Allan L. Mattern 
George D. Maxwell 
John S. McCabe 
Joseph C. McCarthy 
James E. McCreedy 
Edward R. 
McDonough 
William E. McLean 
Gerald F. Meier 
Jacob W. Meighan 


Jerry L. Thomas 
Theodore F. Thurmon 
III 
Talvaris Turaids 
Richard R. Uhl 
Gerard F. Vanderhoft 
Larry Van Genderen 
Philip R. VanPelt 
Richard P, Vidacovich 
Tommy L. Wages 
John D, Wallin 
Roman T. Wandalow- 
ski 
John F. Warner 
Robert D. Wasson 
Sheridan L. Weinstein 
Willis W. Willard III 
Arthur K. Williams 
Thomas A. Woods 
Jerry C. Worsham 
James W. Wright 
Kenneth C. Yohn 


The following-named candidates to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 


provided by law: 


Philip C. Anderson 
Wiliam M. Austin 
Robert C. Ballard 
Glenn R. Blick 
Jeremy M. Boorda 
Fred F. Bowers 
Edward J. Brooks 
Allan R, Carpenter 
Joseph W. Cashin, Jr. 
Thomas E. Chipp 


Jimmy N. Glover 
Patrick E. Greene 
Robert E. Hubbard 
Edwin R. Johnson 
William D, Jones 
Dudley J. Kinsley 
Robert L, Klinger 
Elvie D. Lasiter 
Charles E. Letourneau 
Charles W. Lynch 


George A. Christensen George N. Maddox 


Keith L. Declerco 
James L. Dodd 
Marty R. Fisher 


James A. McDonald 
John A. Payne 
David L. Robbins 


SUPPLY CORPS 


William E. Bond 
Ronal S. Burris 
Sylvester K. Harsen 


George J. Jardine 
Richard T. Williams 


George W. Barbre 
Eppa B. Barkley 
Robert D. Benites 
Leroy O. Chase 
William E. Coleman 
Bernice W. Collins 
Leon B. Cranford 
Willie B. Douglass 
Edward V. Downey 
Jessie D. Dye 

Fred R. Estep 
Marion C. Harrison 
Charles W. Hayes 
Hershal W. Hensley 
Melvin E. Leggett 
James L. Lemaster 
Morris Lemaster 


William C. Long 
Donald E. Machholz 
Nathan F. McClure 
Jack R. Menshouse 
Curtis C. Nordwall 
Michael J. Novak 
Louis W. Pfieckl 
George B. Phillips 
Henry J. Piech 
William W. Ross 
Francis R. Sanderlin 
Arnold Singer 

Edgar N. Smith 

Joe M. Stott 
William D. Todd 
Ivan E, Vanauken, Jr. 
Calvin L. Vest 


Rudolph G. Levasseur Edward J. Wall 
OPERATIONS 


David H. Blood 
Melvin M. Burrows 
Homer J, Cumm, Jr. 
Howard F. B. 


Melvin V. Ponton 
Edward E. Soper 
Carl A. A. Weber 
James W. Williams 
Johnny L, Williams 
Paul E. Yarbrough 


ORDNANCE, SURFACE 


William T. Cannon 
James R. Graham 


Oren A. Kreps 
Marquis E. McMurray 


ORDNANCE, CONTROL 
Charles D. Firebaugh James F. Ownby 


Roland J. Gauthier 
Andrew S. Horton 
Max D. McCracken 


Robert J. Pittelli 
Donald C. Spiker 


ORDNANCE, UNDERWATER 

Vernon R. Dorrough William W. Hoagland 
Thomas J. Fisher Norman Lomax 
Salvator F, Guglielmo Michael Tereo 


ADMINISTRATION 


Robert E. Elster Thomas J. Richardson 
Robert B. Lightner Richard L. Stewart 


ENGINEERING 


William H. Abel Jack L. Kirklen 
George L. Bahre Lewis L. Morris 
William A. Confer, Jr. Leonard J. Nugent 
Thomas I. Coulter Bruce R. Richardson 
Harold D. Dyer Robert P, Sheehan 
Marvin O. Hindal 


HULL 


Fletcher L. Blackstock Leonard P. Stamer 
Wiliam J. Bush Salvatore J. Torino 


Perry C. Sharp James D. Witt, Jr. 
ELECTRICIAN 
Lloyd Allan Berkey Donald J. Cox 


Kenton C. Berry Douglas W. Worden 


ELECTRONICS 
Vernon D. Alston Kieth R. Ewing 
John L. Bareilles Robert Farnham 
Morris N. Cavey George S. Foster 
Joseph W. Bartholo- Ernest B. Gephart 
mew Mark J. Maynard 
Warren H. Clark Robert B. Miller 
John J. Clinton Frederick O’Brien 
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Vincent A. Orbish 
David K. Pope 
William B. Robinson 
Theodore E. Salesky 
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Frederick P. Weisen- 
berger 
Edwin H. Wiley 


CRYPTOLOGY 


Daniel R. Caylor 
Elmer L. Harmon, Jr. 


Elmer D. Malone 
Robert P. Rice 


AVIATION OPERATIONS 


James D. Baird 
Byron M. Fadden 
Hiram A. Foster 
Everette Hatfield 
Homer C. Johns, Jr. 
John A. Linendoll 


Robert C. Morris 

Bradford H. Patterson 

Clarence W. Rayburn 

Kazimierz J. Szczepan- 
ski. 


Jobn H. Wangler 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Robert Doughty 
Harold S. LaBlane 


AEROLOGY 


Carl M. Morris 


AVIATION ORDNANCE 


Irvin O. Claxton 
Royal R. Field, Jr. 
Richard M. Green 


Albert M. Michaels 
Charles L. Nagle 

Jack W. Purtee 
Delmaine A. Robertson 
Arthur W. Sievers 


Eugene F. Spelman 
William R. Wimberly 


Harmon W. Sawyer 
Frank L. Taylor 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


William D. Bakum 
Kenneth R. Colby 
George A. Everding 
Dennis F. Felix 
William G. Gregg 
Kenneth Johnson 
Frederic T. Kingsley 


Harvey E. Naeser, Jr. 
John B. Osborne 


_ George A. Peltier, Jr. 


Harold S. Riggs 

Ray W. Smith 

William C. Zimmer- 
man 


OPERATIONS 


Bernard Aisenberg 
George W. Allen 
Robert D. Altman 
Charles A. Anderson 


Carl IT. Bartman 
Harold L. Beaver 
Wiliam J. Bellone 


Homer H. Maddux, Jr. 
Augustine C. Marano 
Harold C. Mayer 

Carl W. McMahan 


Theodore F. Blakeslee James E. Milliner 


John L. Bohn 
James L. Bond 
John M. Borho 
Louis C. Boughton 
Charles E. Burns 
Jean R. Cabana 
William M. Calhoun 
Robert N. Call 
Major L. Carter 
William C. Cathcart. 
Donald W. Cliffton 
Earl R. Crawford 
Fred G. Daniels 


William J. Ehlers 
Shirley H. Elliott 
James M. Fogarty 
Rommie T. Fort 
William R. Freeman 
James S. Gardner 


John M. Moody 
Leroy Murch 

Walter E. Murdock 
Patrick J. Murphy 
John J. Muskovac, Jr. 
Willie L. Norman 
Robert E. O'Hara 
Dennis S. Olsen 
Donald J. O’Shea 
Rudolf J. Pata 
David P. Patton 
Clyde H. Russell 
Stanley E. Sampson 
Anthony R. Schena 
James F. Sheaver 
Gerard R. Sheehan 
Franklin L. Simpson 
Thomas A. Smith 
Francis M. Stills 
Eldred B. Stricklin 
Donald W. Stroebel 
Joal C. Stroud 
Robert P. Tarpley 
Andrew J. Taylor, Jr. 


The following-named candidates to be en- 
signs in the Navy, limited duty only, for 
temporary service, in the classification indi- 
ested, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

SUPPLY CORPS 


James D. Ayers 
Donald P. Block Allen R. Hooten 
Lawrence D. Brzozow- Hugh E. Jamieson 
ski Stewart N. Landon 
Floyd R. Castillo 
Robert D. Copler 
Jack D. Crow 
Harold A. Eckard 
William D. Emrich 
Harry E. Flood 
Robert Fowler 
Marvin K. Geroe 
Howard F. Gohrband, 
Jr. 
Eldon W. Grace 
Jose H. Gutierrez 
Verlin C. Henson 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Melvin A. Bell Walter S. Stephenson 
Ronald E. Buntley, Jr. Donald J. Thompson 
Lloyd N. Hon Robert D. 
Yung H. Ketels Harold D. Wardenburg 
Robert W. Sharp 


Thomas E. Stroh- 
meyer 

James H. Terry 

Marion ©. Turley 

Edward F. Wallace 


DECK 
Paul E. Adams Archibald G. Campbell 
Girbirt L. Anspach, Jr. Howard Cartwright 
Monroe M. Bailey Lewis E. Clanton 


Peter D. Bailey Reuben E. Clark 
Thomas J. Bane Donald J. Cleary 
Blair Barrows Richard J. Devuyst 


Robert L. Beasley William A. Dolph 
Luther Blevins Richard T. Fellis 
Charles R. Boitnott, Jr. Claude M. Flynn 
Bradley J. Bowman Bobby E. Frost 
Richard G. Brereton Clyde J. Hardman 
Gordon R. Brown Robert G. Hodson 


Daryl L. Gee Tucker 
William E. Gorham Leo P. Tucker 
Donald L. Grazier David B. Tullgren 


erly 
Clifford R. Huff 
Delbert G. Huizenga James F. Yanus 
Robert E. Hutcherson £ 


SURFACE ORDNANCE 


Arthur D. Barber Jobn P. Jenkins 
John E. Barkley Robert L. Lynch 


Jimmy R. Campbell George T. Riddick, Jr. 
Robert F. Chamber- Joseph R. Sleeper 
lain Milford E. Stanley 
Paul E. Christian William L. Vincent 
Wayne C. Church Richard L. Weaver 


Norman W. Culver 
ORDNANCE CONTROL 


Leonard J. Blumen- Arthur E. Herring, Jr. 
shine Charles W. Hudiburgh 
James A. Johnson. 
William A. Meinert 
Alvin R. McClure 
Warren J. Perz 


Charles F. Brown 
Jerald D. Brown 
Clayton E. Bruce 
Warner B. Cline 


Billie R. Creath Paul H. Rogers, Jr. 
Russell E. Criste John M. Rountree, Jr. 
Walter L. Czerwonka Frederick W. Sargent, 


Paul R. Delaney 
William F. Ellis 

W. Jack Fleming 
James A, Goudreau 
Charles I. Graham 
Bernard A. Griebel 
Billy E. Harper 
Arthur R. Helms 


UNDERWATER ORDNANCE 


Harry M. Campbell Robert F. Greene 
James D. Connor Bias P. Hernandez 


Jr. 
Glen P. Stedman 
John F. Vogl 
James I. Williams 
Kenneth H. Wolf 
Robert B. Young 
James R. Zike 
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Homer L. Kocher Richard N. Norton 
Guy E. Meadows Klaus R. Peterson 
William J.Mehard, Jr. Robert W, Rimes 
Louis C. McInnis, Jr. Emery W. Young 


ADMINISTRATION 


Howard L. Bailey Charles K. Morrison 
Wilbert B. Barker Jack W. Moshgat 


Genaro M. Roybal 
William R. Schrader 
Duane F. Schupbach 
Elva S. Seott, Jr. 
Floyd A. Sheets 
Anthony C. Sicari 


Joseph F. Williams, Jr. 
Samuel E. Williams 
Clyde Wilson. 


BANDMASTER 


James E. Blakemore 
Samuel T. Bunch 


Donald E. Burklo Wadsworth W 
Alvin E. Burns McDaniel 
Stuart N. Caldwell Leroy V. McIyor 
Richard M. Clark Norman H. Mellen 


Richard A. Clifford Delbert B. Miller 
Raymond R. Mills, Jr. 
David F. Moyer 
Herbert E. Norr 


Thomas J. Nugent 


Paul D. Coyle Alfred F. Ouellett 
Clarence Crouch Richard A. Palleschi 
Joel A. Dean Joseph A. Palmer 
James J. Donahue Robert J. Payne 
Floyd I. Drew Arthur D. Pelletier, Jr. 
David D. Dutcher Philip Philipps, Jr. 
Billy M. Ellis John D. Pickett 
Francis L. Enos Arthur D. Polo 


Charles R. Raulerson 
Keith C. Roberts 


George F. Fedon Wayne Rouse 
James O. Ferqueron Robert L. Sandberg 
Forrest W. Gardner Dan C. Sanderson 
Marvin A. Garrett Edgar A. Schardein 
Frank Graham Thomas F. Schneck 
Jimmie L. Gray Raymond A. Scott. 
Guy J. Gregoire William D. Spoon 
Ralph B. Griffin Robert E. Stiens 


Edward P. St. John 
Jay L. Swank 
Robert H. Tallman 
John C. Tapscott. 
James C. Thomas 
Verne P. Tibbetts, Jr. 
Ronald J. Waldron. 
Robert G. Walker 
Lawrence E. Warner 
James P. Wellman 
John T. Williams 
Robert. G. Wright 
Philip W. Wyne 


HULL 


James I. Fitzgerald 
N. Garrison 

Anthony Giovinazzo 

Robert J. Griswold 


Billie R. Hardin 
Curtis A. Hinton 
Charles N. Hooper 
James E. Howell 
John M. Huber 
Joseph M, 
Karatkiewiez 
George J. Kelley 
Phillip B. Kinnie, Jr. 
Paul Kirkpatrick 


Brenton T. Artz 
Dale G. Buckingham 


Donald B. Dunn Fred T. Hughes 
John A. Ebany John F. Kehoe 
John B. Etchingham, George I. Lish 


William B. Matthews 
Joseph G. McCartha 
Beauford E. Myers 
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Ronald W. Myers 


Soot! A. RTA. cause Tr 


Leonard W. Riedel 
Eugene H. Schneider 
Rudolph J. Spalenka 
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Wylie L. Standridge, 
Glen D. Steinsiek 
Earl Vidrine 


ELECTRICIAN 


Robert B. Creel 
Richard J. Daly, Jr. 
Eli L. Dammann 
David A, Damron 
Jack A. Davis 
Joseph E. Degnan 
Max H. Dixson 
Albert W. Drake 
Jack O. Gent 
Robert V. Gillespie 
George F. Herda 
Leonard E. Hopkins 
Jack E. Null 


Carl B. Lewis 
Norman E. Lingo 
Martin W. Littleton 
III 
Teodoro G. Lopez 
Sidney G. Maffett, Sr. 
Richard E. Marlin 
Elam L. Mauk 
Donald J. McDowell 
Ronald N. Medlock 
Marcus M. Muzzy 
Richard N. Peterson 
Kenneth L. Pierson 
Dale E. Postel 
Ellis F. Price 
Joseph Propati 
Raymond J. Shane 


Raymond G. Kazebee Wilmer L. Spinn 


Joseph H. Kellogg 
Edgar V. Kennedy 
Charles J. King 


William C. Stancil, Jr. 
Basil L. Stearns 
David O. Thatcher 


Emmanuel H. Koconis Ralph W. Waters 


Wendel E. Lemon 
Robert F. Lenartz 
Melvin H, Lenk 


Harmon E. Wheeler 
Claude D. Yeager 


ELECTRONICS 


Alfonso Amaro 
Raymond Aspden 
Calvin D. Bayless 
Donald C. Beaubien 
Leonard E. Berley 
James J. Carrie, Jr. 
Howard R. Chugg 
Walter J. Cislo 
Charles C, Cramer 
Calvin W. Davis 
Kenneth R. Floyd 
Brett H, Fox 
Darrell E. Gebhardt 
William A. Guinn 
Shirley R. Harmon, Jr. 
Allen D. Harney 
Edgar A. Harwell 
Edmond R. Hockey 
Billie J. Horton 
Robert J. Jackson 
Gene W, Johnson 
Edward H. Knudsen 
Thomas A. Krieger 
John M. Marusa 
Eugene W. Matlock 


Paul K. McKimens 
Robert N. McKinley 
Lawrence D. Merten 
Burton H. Miller, Jr. 
Sebastian T. Minster- 
man 
Edward A. Morrow 
Thomas F. O’Donnell 
Stanley J. Pasela 
Thomas D. Price, Jr. 
David R. Ramey 
Frank S. Ramos 
Frederick L. Richard 
Wellington Roberts 
Phillip B. Romer 
Walter M. Saline, Jr. 
Roy C. Schoeller 
Lewis E. Smith, Jr. 
Raymond R. Snider 
Alvin C. Vonmosch 
Robert G. Wagner 
William J. Weisensee, 
Ir. 
Francis R. Wilczewski 
Justus E. Wildhaber 


Herbert H. Hassell 

Tacan N N. 

Homer Hawkins, Jr. 

Leroy G. Hudson, Jr. 

Neil H. Johnson 

Thomas L. Johnston, 
Jr 


James H. Kenny 
William D. Keener 
Russell E. Larsen 
Max E. Lemasters 
Jesse L. Linder 
William E, Meisner 
William L. McEthiney 
James B. McPherson 


Glenn C. Mongeon 


James W. Natma vo.. 


Myron R. Rushlow 
Charles T. Sanders 
Donald D. Schenewerk 
Leonard Schroeder 
Robert H. Sinasky 
Orville D. Stauber 
William J. Strong 
William W. Thompson 
Marcus Welford, Jr. 
aurion A. Wheldon, 
F. 
Francis E. Zizza 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Robert K, McCarthy 
James W. Miller 
Richard A. Moxley, 


Jr. 
Harold W. Ragsdale 


Stephen G. Riley, Jr. 
Merrell B. Tallent 
Richard J. Wade, Jr. 
Robert L, Williams 


AEROLOGY 


Stanley E. Adams 
Isaac A. Fisher 


Virgil Sala 
John J. Scheiwer 


Thomas G. Fitzpatrick David Sokol 


Arno E. Heintz, Jr. 
Richard D Gilmore 
Donald E. Hays 
Clifton L. Kennel 
David M. Leib 
Lawrence L, Libby 
Thomas L. Megill 
Norman L. Perkins 


AVIATION 


Jiles U. Acord, Jr. 
Kenneth T. Ahlstrom 
John L, Ferguson 
Robert L, Ferguson 
Kenneth A. Halstead 
Roy E. Kiser 

Jack W. Lacey 
William J. Laws 


Harold D. Story 
Morris L. Summey 
Thor Swan 

Astor J. Sycuro, Jr. 
Allan W. Ulrich 
Louis P. Veahman 
Gordon J. Welch 


ORDNANCE 

Salvatore J. Loconte 
Paul G. Porter 
Robert L. Rankin 
James E. Thompson 
James F. Walck 
Harold J. Walker 
Roger C. Wilson, Jr. 


AVIONICS 


James E. Barkley 
Bradford L, Bernard 
Kenneth R. Carroll 
Walter T. Chapman 
James C. Cordle 
Ralph G. Granneman 
Paul E. Fisher 
Bobby J. Fortenberry 
Lesley J. Jackson 
Kenneth W. Kelley 
John R. Kennedy 
Dale Kitch 


Bill Repko 
Ervin E, Rice 
George L. Shirley 
Clarence H. Stumpe 
Charles E. Swalley 
Donald G. Timpson 
Donald F. Walsh 
Chester M. White- 
hurst 
Harold D. Wiliams 
James W. Wills 


February 26 


OPERATIONS 
Ray mv ArDantohe ee" 
ORDNANCE, UNDERWATER 
Coleman J. Wright 


Ralph E. Keesling 
Ronald I. Rossington 


ADMINISTRATION 
Anthony F, Flaherty Ives R. Allbee 


Charles E. Eison Kenneth C. Walser 
James K. Lotridge Harold C. Hanson 
BANDMASTER 
Eugene E. Sauer 
ENGINEERING 

Wilfred P. Smalley JohnS. Vindich 
Bill M. Armontrout Francis J. Larock 
Charles T. Hamilton Joseph M. Peters 
T. B. Richards Gerald E. Long 
Robert J. Spooner Samuel D. Mitchell 
Jesse H, Smith Ross Kelley 
William J. Scully Herbert A. Harrison 
Michael J. Anderson, Robert W. Reinsch 

Jr. Ernest F. Holland 
Jack R, Sadler Bruce A. Petty 
Charles J. Flick Vernon E. Whitney 
Kenneth C. Terryberry James G. McDonough 
Claude R. Schroader Donald Dobos 
Maxey F. Cassada Douglas E. Harms 
Harold C. Kristof Larence H. Brown 
Roger W. Dionne Warren E. Rhoades, Jr. 
Howard D. Anby Jackie O. Burton 
Andrew Shillingburg Claude E. Taylor, Jr. 
Eugene H. Davies Clifford E. Pollock 
Ellison J, Hearn Donald E. Werbe 
Joseph D. Cross 


HULL 


Leonard R. Kraszyck 
Michael A. Lynch 


Joseph G. Conjura 
Tom C. Pillars 
Daniel J. McGrath 
ELECTRICIAN 
John C. Patterson Donald D. Brady 
Louis R. Capone Gerald W. Kunz 
Walter L. Pope William J. Bobersky 
William M. Morgan William D. Rogers, Jr. 
Charles E. Robe Samuel R. Denton 
Burl W. Mitchell Joseph K. Winsey 
Robert L. Helm Frank E. Caine, Jr. 
Gerald W. Gallagher Algene R. Hendrickson 
Calvin L. K. Morrison William Douglas 
Richard R. Murray 


CRYPTOLOGY 


Richard O. Casten William H. Deemie 
Roy G. Wilcox Richard E. Sanborn 


Rudolph McAfee William W. Woodruff 
CRYPTOLOGY 
Rudolph L. Alsaker Donald Justice 


Harry H. Wolfe 
James W. McGee Alfred H. Young, Jr. 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
Herbert C. Barker Mark E. Lutz 


Delbert D. Dubson 
John T. Newberry 


Walter G. Johnson 
Harold J. Dinsmore 


AEROLOGY 


Peter G. Taylor 


Robert W. Sengbush 


Glenn W. Arbogast 
Holten D. Ball 
Ronald E. Baylis 
Carlton B. Beckmann 
John W. Boardman 
Vernon P. Daggett 
John T. Bomar III 
George A. Damon 
James A. Dye 

Paul K. Fuquay 
Robert L. Gillen 
James E. Guyton 
Lloyd H. Hicks 
James K. Hill 

Billy J. Holcomb 
Glenford B. Hultz 
Rodney R. Ingram 
Charles L. James 


David F. Keffer 

Philip N. Lynch 
Frank J. Madden, Jr. 
Paul E. Matchett 
Beryl C. Miller 

Floyd H. Miller 

Ernest D. Moody 
Bobby Phipps 

Billy J. Reed 
Theodore J. Richard 
James W. Rogers 
Leonard W. Schneider 
Robert F. Schweitzer 
Hewlett O. Spires, Jr. 
Richard C. Stewart 
Donald R. Walde 
Samuel B. Webb 
Benny L. Williams 


Richard E. Becker 
Harry E. Bierly, Jr. 
Raymond A. Binder 
John Capewell 
John P, Cavanaugh 
Robert A. Chambers 
John D. Cully 
William F. Curran, Jr. 
Harry R. Errington 
Robert C. Fowler 
Donald W. Fugere 
Fred L. Gann 

Floyd D. Gates 
Norman H. Geisel 
Andrew 5. Higbee 
Henry L. Hines, Jr. 
Carl E. James 
Francis E. King 


John H. Lyde, Jr. 
Gerald M. Menard 
Robert E. Mikesell 
William C. Murphy 
George V. McCahan 
Kenneth R. McClure 
Fred J, Parris 
Richard J. Postulka 
Gerald D. Russell 
John D. Smith 
Hugh M. Smythe 
Richard J. Tice 
Joseph J. Verbelia 
Joseph E. Wagoner 
Robert L. Wall 
Ernest E. Wilson 
Donald C. White 
Sim E. Woodham 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


Merle I, Snyder Jack E. Laswell 
Robert B, Caldwell Bob D, Sealy 


Felix J. Bozzo Wilford C. Hall 
Robert A. Mierop Sherman M. Hunnell 
Rex A. Hill Richard A, Krick 


Charles W. Hall John J, Center, Jr. 
James R. Wright Bernard J. Sharkey 
Arthur H. Triebel, Jr. Beauron L. Carnley 
IN THE MARINE Corps 

The following named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Richard G. Adams Darwin E. Bremer 


Ord Jones Clyde E. Wilson, Jr. 


AVIATION OPERATIONS 


Charles S. Ballard Octavian Dragos 
Bruce F. Barber Robert C. Dumont 
Billy D. Brown William W. Edwards 
Lester M. Carlton, Jr. Alfred J. Finster 
Carrol E. Coleman James M. Fitzsimons 
Martell J. Cook Donald E. Forbes 
Robert A. Cotter Robert E. Fox 

John P. Cox Elmer J, Gildersleeve 
Alfred L. Derusso Donald W. Gray 


Kenneth K. Koenning 


The following-named candidates selected 
as alternates to be ensigns in the Navy, lim- 
ited duty only, for temporary service, in the 
classifications indicated, subject to the qual- 
ifications therefor as provided by law: 


DECK 
Billy E. Brown 
Raymond G. Bell 
Dewey Sebourn, Jr. 


Frank D. Anzelmo 
Al R. Atkinson 
Lowell E. Austin, Jr. 
Stephen W. Austin 
Vincent W. Bannigan, 
Jr. 
Maurice R. Banning 
David R. Barth 
Ernest G. Baxa, Jr. 
James F. Beckley 
Harold W. Blot 
James A. Brabham, Jr. 


Alan D. Buch 
Joseph T. Burkhardt 
James F. Calkin 
Jack R. Campbell, Jr. 
David A. Capitanio 
Charles L. Carpenter, 
Jr. 
Steve G. Carson 
Richard H. Carter 
Lawrence J. Celmer 
Arthur C. Chapman 
Sydney E. Chipman 


1962 


Thomas J. Chittenden 
William H. Climo, Jr. 
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Aaron M. Mixon III 
Paul A. Moeller, Jr. 


Eldridge R. Collins, Jr.Ned A. Moore 


Frederic W. Cook 
Thomas J. Dillon, Jr. 
Robert H. Dingeman 
Leonidas Doty III 
David J. Douglas 
Walter B. Dozier 
William H. Draper 
William W. Dunphy 
Ralph T, Eiff 
Daniel J. Ellis 
John O. Enockson 
John D, Everroad 
Rupert E. Fairfield, Jr. 
James H. Fetzer 
Michael Fiorillo, Jr, 
George A. Focht 
Michael E. Ford 
Anthony J. Forlano 
Douglas R. Frank 
Frederick J. Frese III 
William T. Gallagher 
James W. Gallaway 
Robert E. Garner 
George R. Gay 
Joseph R. Gedris 
John R. Gentry 
George K. Gill 
Gordon J. Graham 
Geoffrey E. Green 
Howard E. Greenfield, 
Jr. 
Jan P. Greer 
Lon D. Hadden 
Joseph J. Hahn, Jr. 
Thomas E. Harbaugh, 
Jr. 
James B. Hayden 
Hugh H. Helm 
Frederick H. Hemp- 
hill, Jr. 
Porter K. Henderson 
Thomas E. Hewitt 
Alwin G. Holland, Jr. 
Martin P. Holleran, Jr. 
Curtis E. Holmes 
John A. House II 
Franklyn J. Howatt 
Ronald H. Huesman 
Patrick M. Hurdle 
Richard B. Jackman 
Robert L. Jarboe 
Theodore J. Jardine 
Jimmy L. Johnson 
Weston L. Johnson 
Douglas A. Jones 
Gerald J. Keller 
Richard B. Kenyon 
Anthony F. Konopka 
Thomas L. Kosciw 
Richard J. Kuchinskas 
Antone D. Lehr 
James H. Levasseur 
Michael D. Levine 
David W. Lucas 
Michael J. Lucci 
William R. Luebke 
Dale A. Luster 
Harry T. Mackin 
Robert W. Maddox 
Richard F. Mayer 
Roger G. McKee 
Steven G. Mecham 
Russell K. Merkey 
Phillip J. Mirtz 
Jay A. Mitchell 


James J. Morin 
Richard T. Morrissey 
Russell E. Morrow 
Ivan R. Mortensen 
Dennis K. Mulligan 
John A. Murray 
John E. Neill III 
Myron H. Nordquist 
Bruce A. North 
Theodore P. Nykreim, 
Jr. 


Boyd D. Obermeyer 
George C. Orfanedes 
Richard C, Overstreet 
Richard K. Palmer 
David R. Parker 
Richard F. Parker, Jr. 
Chester J. Patraitis 
James O. Pearson, Jr. 
Joseph A. Pelner, Jr. 
Thomas D. Perrie 
Eric G. Peters 

John R. Pfalzgraf 
John M. Pickney III 
James F. Pleva 
Franklin H. Posey 
Charles F. Preuss 
Wayne P, Priest 
Thomas J. Reed 
Robert E. Reynolds 
David G. Richardson 
Jerry C. Robinson 
Eugene J. Rouleau 
Mike H. Roulier 
George W. Ruth 
John C. Ryan, Jr. 
Earl M. Schara, Jr. 
Gordon M. Schlitz 
Arthur J. Schmidt 
John R. Schwartz 
Frank M. Shallene 
Charles T. Shaw 
John B. Sherman 
Harry S. Shoemaker 
Gary F. Simons 
Loring E. Smith 
Willie A. Smith 
Charles R. Sorensen 
Robert K. St. Claire 
Robert R. Stevenson 
James F. Stiven 
David W. Stowell 
Wiliam W. Sullivan 
Walter G. Suttle 
William T. Tatum, Jr. 
David E. Thompson 
Gary D. Thompson 
Peter W. Topken 
Leander J. Valdes III 
Peter J. Van Ryzin 
William W. Vardell 
Richard W. Vereecke 
Lewis C. Watt 

John R. Watts, Jr. 
William C. Wilkenloh 
Charles B. Wiliams 
Leslie A. Wiliams 
Russel D. Williams, Jr. 
Gary M. Witzenburg 
Walter E. Wood 
Dennis R. Woolley 
Guy P. Wyster-Pratte 
James L. Yost 
Francisco J. Yraguen 
Carl H. Yung 


The following named (meritorious non- 


commissioned officers) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 
Wiliam R. Acree Norman R. Guidry 
David H. Adams Robert A. Hale 
Maurice S. Bacon James G. Hall 

Lester C. Bartholow Edward J. Hassinger 
Craig A. Bergman Marlin N. Hinman 
Gary D. Clark Kenneth H. Johnson 
Wiliam M. Damerel James L. Kerney 
William R. Griffin Perry C. Lindberg 


Kenneth L. Milton 
Robert D. Staples 
Walter Tarnopilsky 


The following named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Hugh D. Mahoney 

Munro V. Robertson 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first Meutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Louis P. Andrews Francis D. Kelly 
Joseph A. L. Bechtol Lamar Sumier 
John M. Gruner William T. Sweeney 
Thomas J. Houlahan Albert K. Thompson 
William C. Hunter 


CWO John P. VanArtsdalen, USN(T) to 
be appointed a chief electronics technician 
(W-2) in the Navy for temporary service, 
in lieu of chief aviation technician (W-2) 
in the Navy as previously nominated, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as provided 
by law. 


Phillip J. Walsh 
Edwin J. Wroblewski 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 26, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Chronicles 26: 5: As long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper. 

O Thou who art our refuge and 
strength in times of trouble, may we be 
numbered among the seekers and find- 
ers of God. 

We are confident that our beloved 
country will prosper and never lose its 
national identity if we continue to turn 
our minds and hearts toward Thee. 

Grant that in our fellowship with 
Thee we may find poise and peace for 
our restless spirits and inspiration and 
guidance for our noblest plans and 
purposes. 

Enable us by Thy grace to accept the 
challenge of every lofty adventure, to 
discover and release the hidden splendor 
of the universe, and to bring to fulfill- 
ment the longings of humanity for the 
blessings of freedom and peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 22, 1962, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed joint resolutions 
and concurrent resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. Has- 
kins as citizen regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt as citizen regent of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 
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S. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document “A Report of 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Operations”; and 

S. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate Report 448, 87th Congress, entitled 
“Administered Prices, Drugs.” 


CANADA-UNITED STATES INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following resignation of a member 
of the U.S. delegation of the Canada- 


United States Interparliamentary 
Group: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., February 22, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is with much regret 
that I find that I am unable to participate 
in the meeting of the United States-Canada 
Interparliamentary Group which meets at 
Ottawa and to which you kindly appointed 
me. Therefore, I submit this letter of res- 
ignation from the Group, 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-42, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
U.S. delegation of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group for the 
meeting to be held in Ottawa, Canada, 
from February 28 to March 4, 1962, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Harvey], 
to fill the existing vacancy thereon. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS TO RE- 
CEIVE LT. COL. JOHN H. GLENN, 
JR., U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The SPEAKER of the House presided. 

At 12 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President pro 
tempore and Members of the U.S. Senate 
who entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, the President pro tem- 
pore taking the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate 
the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort Lieutenant 
Colonel Glenn into the Chamber, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER], the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS], and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
the part of the Senate the Chair ap- 
points as members of the committee of 
escort the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wi- 
Lexy], and the Senator from California 
[Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d’af- 
faires of foreign governments, 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 1 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m., Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Glenn's fellow astronauts, 
Virgil I. Grissom, Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
Donald K. Slayton, Malcolm S. Carpen- 
ter, and Walter M, Schirra entered the 
Chamber. [Applause, the Members ris- 
ing.] (The other astronaut, Leroy G. 
Cooper, Jr., was in Australia.) 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 1 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m., the 
Vice President entered the Chamber and 
assumed the chair vacated by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore at the right of the 
Speaker. 

At 1 o’clock and 13 5 — p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Glenn. 

Lieutenant Colonel Glenn, accompa- 
nied by the committee of escort, entered 
the Chamber and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, it is a privilege, and I deem it a 
high honor to present to you a brave, a 
courageous American, a hero in World 
War II and in the Korean conflict, who 
recently in a most notable manner added 
glory and prestige to our country, the 
first U.S. astronaut to have achieved 
orbital flight, Lt. Col. John H, Glenn, Jr., 


U.S. Marine Corps. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 
Lieutenant Colonel GLENN. Mr. 


Speaker, Mr, President, Members of the 
Congress, I am only too aware of the 
tremendous honor that is being shown 
us at this joint meeting of the Congress 
today. When I think of past meetings 
that involved heads of state and equally 
notable persons, I can only say I am 
most humble to know that you consider 
our efforts to be in the same class. 
[Applause.] 
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This has been a great experience for 
all of us present and for all Americans, 
of course, and I am certainly glad to 
see that pride in our country and its 
accomplishments is not a thing of the 
past. [Applause.] 

I still get a hard-to-define feeling in- 
side when the flag goes by—and I know 
that all of you do, too, Today as we 
rode up Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House and saw the tremendous 
outpouring of feeling on the part of so 
many thousands of our people I got this 
same feeling all over again. Let us hope 
that none of us ever loses it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The flight of Friendship 7 on Febru- 
ary 20 involved much more than one man 
in the spacecraft in orbit. [Applause.] 
I would like to have my parents stand 
up, please. [Mr. and Mrs, John Glenn, 
Sr., stood and received the rising ap- 
plause of the Members,] 

My wife’s mother and Dr. Castor. 
[Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Castor stood and 
e the rising applause of the Mem- 

18. ] 

My son and daughter, David and 
Carolyn. [David and Carolyn Glenn 
rose and received the rising applause of 
the Members,] 

And the real rock in my family, my 
wife Annie. [Mrs. John H. Glenn, Jr., 
rose and received the applause of the 
Members. 

There are many more people, of course, 
involved in our flight in Friendship 7; 
many more things involved, as well as 
people. There was the vision of Con- 
gress that established this national pro- 
gram of space exploration. Beyond 
that, many thousands of people were in- 
volved, civilian contractors and many 
subcontractors in many different fields; 
many elements—civilian, civil service, 
and military, all blending their efforts 
toward a common goal. 

To even attempt to give proper credit 
to all the individuals on this team ef- 
fort would be impossible. But let me 
say that I have never seen a more sin- 
cere, dedicated, and hard-working group 
of people in my life. [Applause.] 

From the original vision of the Con- 
gress to consummation of this orbital 
flight has been just over 3 years. 
This, in itself, states eloquently the case 
for the hard work and devotion of the 
entire Mercury team. This has not been 
just another job. It has been a dedi- 
cated labor such as I have not seen be- 
fore. It has involved a cross cut of 
American endeavor with many different 
disciplines cooperating toward a com- 
mon objective. 

Friendship 7 is just a beginning, a 
successful experiment. It is another 
plateau in our step-by-step program of 
increasingly ambitious flights. The 
earlier flights of Alan Shepard and 
Gus Grissom were steppingstones toward 
Friendship 7. My flight in the Friend- 
ship 7 spacecraft will, in turn, provide 
additional information for use in striv- 
ing toward future flights that some of 
the other gentlemen you see here wiil 
take part in. [Applause.] 

Scott Carpenter here, who was my 
backup on this flight; Walt Schirra, 
Deek Slayton, and one missing member, 
who is still on his way back from Austra- 
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lia, where he was on the tracking sta- 
tion, Gordon Cooper. A lot of direction 
is necessary for a project such as this, 
and the Director of Project Mercury 
since its inception has been Dr. Robert 
Gilruth, who certainly deserves a hand 
here. [Applause.] 

I have been trying to introduce Walt 
Williams. I do not see him here. There 
he is up in the corner. LApplause. ] 

He was the Associate Director of Mer- 
cury, and was in the unenviable position 
of being Operational Director. He is a 
character, no matter how you look at 
him. He says hold the countdown, and 
one thing and another. . 

With all the experience we have had so 
far, where does this leave us? 

There are the building blocks upon 
which we shall build much more ambi- 
tious and more productive portions of 
the program. 

As was to be expected, not everything 
worked perfectly on my flight. We may 
well need to make changes—and these 
will be tried out on subsequent 3-orbit 
flights, later this year, to be followed by 
18-orbit, 24-hour missions, 

Beyond that, we look forward to Proj- 
ect Gemini—a two-man orbital vehicle 
with greatly increased capability for ad- 
vanced experiments. There will be ad- 
ditional rendezvous experiments in 
space, technical and scientific observa- 
tions—then, Apollo orbital, cireumlunar 
and finally, lunar landing flights. 

What did we learn from the Friend- 
ship 7 flight that will help us attain these 
objectives? 

Some specific items have already been 
covered briefly in the news reports, And 
I think it is of more than passing inter- 
est to all of us that information attained 
from these flights is readily available to 
all nations of the world. [Applause.] 

The launch itself was conducted openly 
and with the news media representatives 
from around the world in attendance. 
LApplause.] Complete information is 
released as it is evaluated and validated. 
This is certainly in sharp contrast with 
similar programs conducted elsewhere in 
the world and elevates the peaceful in- 
tent of our program. [Applause.] 

Data from the Friendship 7 flight 
is still being analyzed. Certainly, much 
more information will be added to our 
storehouse of knowledge. 

But these things we know. The Mer- 
cury spacecraft and systems design con- 
cepts are sound and have now been veri- 
fied during manned flight. We also 
proved that man can operate intelli- 
gently in space and can adapt rapidly 
to this new environment. 

Zero g., or weightlessness—at least for 
this period of time—appears to be no 
problem. As a matter of fact, lack of 
gravity is a rather fascinating thing. 

Objects within the cockpit can be 
parked in midair. For example, at one 
time during the flight, I was using a hand 
held camera, Another system needed 
attention; so it seemed quite natural to 
let go of the camera, take care of the 
other chore in the spacecraft, then reach 
out, grasp the camera and go back about 
my business. 

It is a real fascinating feeling, need- 
less to say. 
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There seemed to be little sensation of 
speed although the craft was traveling 
at about 5 miles per second—a speed 
that I too find difficult to comprehend. 

In addition to closely monitoring on- 
board systems, we were able to make 
numerous outside observations. 

The view from that altitude defies 
description. 

The horizon colors are brilliant and 
sunsets are spectacular. It is hard to 
beat a day in which you are permitted 
the luxury of seeing four sunsets. 

I think after all of our talk of space, 
this morning coming up from Florida 
on the plane with President Kennedy, 
we had the opportunity to meet Mrs. 
Kennedy and Caroline before we took 
off. I think Caroline really cut us down 
to size and put us back in the proper 
position. She looked up, upon being in- 
troduced, and said, “Where’s the mon- 
key?” ([Laughter.] 

And I did not get a banana pellet on 
the whole ride. 

Our efforts today and what we have 
done so far are but small building blocks 
in a huge pyramid to come. 

But questions are sometimes raised 
regarding the immediate payoffs from 
our efforts. What benefits are we gain- 
ing from the money spent? The real 
benefits we probably cannot even detail. 
They are probably not even known to 
man today. But exploration and the 
pursuit of knowledge have always paid 
dividends in the long run—usually far 
greater than anything expected at the 
outset. [Applause.] 

Experimenters with common, green 
mold, little dreamed what effect their 
discovery of penicillin would have. 

The story has been told of Disraeli, 
Prime Minister of England at the time, 
visiting the laboratory of Faraday, one 
of the early experimenters with basic 
electrical principles. After viewing var- 
ious demonstrations of electrical phe- 
nomena, Disraeli asked, “But of what 
possible use is it?” Faraday replied, 
“Mister Prime Minister, what good is a 
baby?” 

That is the stage of development in 
our program today in its infancy. And 
it indicates a much broader potential 
impact, of course, than even the dis- 
covery of electricity did. We are just 
probing the surface of the greatest ad- 
vancements in man’s knowledge of his 
surroundings that has ever been made, 
I feel. There are benefits to science 
across the board. Any major effort such 
as this results in research by so many 
different specialties that it is hard to 
even envision the benefits that will ac- 
crue in many fields. 

Knowledge begets knowledge. The 
more I see, the more impressed I am 
not with how much we know—but with 
how tremendous the areas are that are 
as yet unexplored. 

Exploration, knowledge, and achieve- 
ment are good only insofar as we apply 
them to our future actions. Progress 
never stops. We are now on the verge 
of a new era, I feel. 

Today, I know that I seem to be stand- 
ing alone on this great platform—just as 
I seemed to be alone in the cockpit of 
the Friendship 7 spacecraft. But I am 
not. ‘There were with me then—and 
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with me now—thousands of Americans 
and many hundreds of citizens of many 
countries around the world who con- 
tributed to this truly international un- 
dertaking voluntarily and in a spirit of 
cooperation and understanding. 

On behalf of all of those people, I 
would like to express my and their heart- 
felt thanks for the honors you have be- 
stowed upon us here today. 

We are all proud to have been privi- 
leged to be part of this effort, to repre- 
sent our country as we have. As our 
knowledge of the universe in which we 
live increases, may God grant us the wis- 
dom and guidance to use it wisely. 

Thank you, gentlemen. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m., Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Glenn, accompanied by 
the committee of escort, retired from 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 
The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The joint meeting of 
the two Houses is now dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 1 o’clock and 36 min- 
utes p.m., the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired 
to their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, at 2 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p.m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


USE OF FRANKING PRIVILEGE BY 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 16, last, the Washington 
Post published an article unjustly criti- 
cal of Representative CLYDE DOYLE, a 
Member of my committee. This article 
related to alleged “junk mail” distribu- 
ted by Mr. Dorie and other Members 
of Congress. 
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Mr. DoyLe was justly indignant over 
the treatment he received. I am glad 
to note that in publishing Mr. DOYLE’S 
reply the Washington Post stated that it 
“regrets the implication the article con- 
veyed.” 

The fact is that Mr. DoyLe’s mail was 
not being transmitted unaddressed as 
“junk mail” but was being forwarded to 
his office in Los Angeles County where 
the envelopes were to be specifically ad- 
dressed to members of his constituency 
by his office staff assisted by volunteer 
workers. The mail consisted of reprints 
of a speech by Mr. Doyte entitled, “My 
Bill Will Outlaw Communist-Action Or- 
ganizations, Including the Communist 
Party.” This speech is an able presenta- 
tion in support of his bill, H.R. 9944, the 
purpose of which is to make punishable 
membership in Communist-action or- 
ganizations. The bill is complicated and 
important and Mr. Doyte’s excellent 
analysis should receive public attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concerned 
because of the undeserved aspersions 
cast upon Mr. DoyLe and other Members 
of the House. I wish to state that I have 
personally known Mr. Doyte through- 
out his many years of faithful and dedi- 
cated service to his people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It would 
be difficult to point out an abler or more 
conscientious Member of the House than 
our colleague and friend, CLYDE DOYLE, 
who has at all times been dedicated to 
the ideals of our democratic society and 
has conducted himself both in public 
and private life with integrity and honor. 
I resent the irresponsible suggestions 
made against him and other Members of 
the House. 


THE “FRIENDSHIP 7” 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole Nation pays tribute to Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn, Jr., for his success in 
demonstrating the remarkable progress 
the United States has made in its man- 
in-space program. During the 4 hours 
and 56 minutes when Colonel Glenn was 
making three orbits of the earth, the at- 
tention of the world was concentrated on 
the Friendship 7. All of us shared the 
suspense of this spectacular achieve- 
ment—the takeoff, Colonel Glenn’s con- 
trol of the spacecraft, that fireball of 
reentry, and that final moment when the 
pilot emerged from the space capsule. 
We salute Colonel Glenn as the first 
American to circle the earth in outer 
space. 

This is the third successful flight of 
our men into space. On May 5, 1961, a 
Redstone-boosted capsule carried Alan 
B. Shepard on his ballistic-flight path. 
On July 21, 1961, the Mercury Reastone 4 
launched Astronaut Virgil I. Grissom on 
a suborbital flight. The success of the 
Friendship 7 on February 20, 1962, is a 
tribute to the work of all the scientists 
and engineers who have worked on 
Project Mercury. Much of this work, 
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of course, was performed by the splendid 
team of researchers and technicians at 
Redstone Arsenal in my State of Ala- 
bama. Thousands of experts are re- 
quired to accomplish the man-in-space 
mission, and all these people worked as a 
team to produce the Atlas D launcher 
and the bell-shaped spacecraft piloted 
by Colonel Glenn. We wish to pay 
tribute to all the dedicated people who 
made it possible to send the first Amer- 
ican into orbit around the earth. And 
our gratitude extends as well to the peo- 
ple who manned the Project Mercury 
tracking stations throughout the world. 
We shall always remember that the 
darkness on the other side of the world 
was lighted by the people of Perth, Aus- 
tralia, and join with Colonel Glenn in 
saying “Thanks everybody.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 20 I was necessarily absent. Had I 
been present I would have voted in favor 
of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
making a statement or asking for a cor- 
rection of the RECORD? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I just wish to have it 
noted in the RECORD. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 
Mr. Speaker, I move a 


Mr. ALBERT. 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 21 
Addonizio Peighan Miller, George 
Ashley Fino P. 
Barrett, Pa. Fogarty 
Bass, N.H. Garmatz Moeller 
Beermann Giaimo Moorehead, 
Belcher G Ohio 
Bennett, Mich. Harsha Morse 
Berry Hébert Mosher 
Blitch Henderson Moulder, Mo. 
Boggs Hoffman, Mich. O'Brien, N.Y. 
Bolling, Mo. Hosmer Pillion 
Bow Hull Powell 
Brewster Jarman Price 
Broomfield Johansen, Robison 
Broyhill Mich. Rostenkowski 
Burke, Mass. Jones, Mo. Ryan, Mich 
Byrne, Pa. Judd St. George 
Cannon Kee Saund 
Celler Kirwan Scherer 
Cook Kitchin Smith, Calif 
Cooley Lesinski Smith, Miss. 
Curtis. Mass. Lipscomb Staggers 
Delaney Loser Steed 
Diggs McCulloch Thomas 
Dulski MacGregor Weaver 
Edmondson Madden Wickersham 
Fallon Martin, Mass. Wilson, Ind. 
Farbstein 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 356 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
8 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING JUVENILE COURT ACT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 


“were forcibly raped in 4 days. 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6747) to amend the 
Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia, and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by myself and the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. AUCHINCLOsS. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6747 with Mr. 
Foo in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
JAMES C. Davis). 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the House District Committee consists of 
12 members, most of them with years of 
experience in District problems. Nine 
are attorneys at law. Four served as 
prosecuting attorneys before coming to 
Congress and two served as judges. 

The subcommittee deals with legisla- 
tion affecting the police, the courts, and 
crime. In dealing with the subject mat- 
ter of this bill, it is not operating in a 
new field. This subcommittee originated 
legislation which Congress passed to 
provide more policemen on the beats, 
and in the prowl cars, to provide train- 
ing facilities for the police force, to pro- 
vide police dogs to help in apprehend- 
ing criminals, and legislation to assist 
the law-enforcement agencies in the 
District and provide all the protection 
possible against the vicious criminals 
who have been roaming the streets and 
alleys of the city, breaking into homes, 
apartments, and business houses, and 
committing a continuous series of as- 
saults, murders, rapes, robberies, bur- 
glaries, and other serious felonies and 
misdemeanors. 

Attacks and assaults upon the streets, 
particularly upon women, reached the 
point that the police department issued 
a set of safety instructions for those 
having to use the streets after dark. 
Some of the things they advised the 
citizens to do were: 

bn a travel with a companion if pos- 
sible. 

Stick to well-traveled, well-lighted streets, 
wherever possible, whether on foot or in a car. 

Carry your purse hugged close to you. 

Keep your car door locked, 

Always keep the car in gear. If anyone 
suspicious approaches you, “take off.” This 
is true, even if it means running a red light. 


At one period last year five women 
Four of 
the rapes were committed within 13 
hours. 

In Washington rapes and assaults to 
rape are committed at all hours in the 
daytime and at night; they are com- 
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mitted on the streets and in the homes; 
they are even committed in business 
establishments. 

One frail Government worker was as- 
saulted at the very entrance to her 
apartment, was beaten and raped, and 
at the conclusion of the attack the 
rapist rammed his fingers in the victim's 
throat and almost tore her tongue out 
by the roots. 

Another case last fall was of a woman 
found in her own apartment, beaten into 
unconsciousness, who remained in a 
coma for weeks. The last account I saw 
regarding that unfortunate victim, she 
was still in a state of coma. 

I could use up the entire time allotted 
for general debate on this bill giving in- 
stance after instance of individual cases 
of assaults, robbery, rape, and murder 
without completing the list. 

One of the shocking facts about crime 
in the District of Columbia is the great 
number of violent and brutal attacks 
committed by criminals between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years, who cannot be given 
adequate punishment in the juvenile 
court, and who have a shield of secrecy 
thrown over them, if their cases are re- 
tained in the juvenile court. 

The bill before us today represents 
months of work and study on the part 
of this subcommittee. Many public 
hearings were held. Many executive 
sessions were held to study the testimony 
and the information gathered by the 
committee staff. The bill was reported 
to the full committee with the solid 
backing of 10 of the 12 subcommittee 
members. It is reported to the House by 
a substantial majority of the House Dis- 
trict Committee. 

All the provisions of this bill are 
needed to cope with juvenile crime in 
the District. Every provision in this bill 
is based upon sound reasons. I hope you 
will listen while I give you these reasons. 

First, the bill converts the juvenile 
court from its present isolated, detached 
and separate status, into an integral 
part of the law-enforcing machinery of 
the District, by making it a branch of 
the municipal court, which court as a 
part of its functions already has ju- 
risdiction of domestic relations cases. 

Making the juvenile court a separate 
branch of the municipal court is in line 
with modern thinking of some of the 
best legal minds of the Nation. It is in 
line with the strong and decided opinion 
of Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of the 
Harvard University Law School. His 
article entitled “The Place of the Family 
Court in the Judicial System” published 
in the National Probation and Parole 
Association Journal in 1959, said among 
other things: 

Today we have come to see the defects of 
the system of multiplied specialized courts: 

It involves conflicts and overlappings of 


jurisdiction and consequent waste of judicial 
power. 

It involves waste of litigants’ time and 
money. 

It requires determination of controversies 
in fragments, in which the merits of the 
whole situation may be lost. 

It involves waste of public money in main- 
taining separate courts of limited powers. 

It is only recently that we have begun 
to see the need to courts in such 
a way that judges may be called from one 
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to another, as the exigencies of judicial work 
may require, by some administrative agency 
in the judicial system which has the func- 
tion of applying judicial power where it is 
needed, and without waste. What appears 
most conspiciously needed is responsible ad- 
ministrative leadership over an all-embracing 
court or court system, and in each branch 
or division.” 


One of the compelling reasons for 
changing this court so that it will come 
under the administration and manage- 
ment of the municipal court is this: As 
long as the juvenile court continues to 
be an autonomous court, answerable to 
no one, it is never going to afford pro- 
tection to law-abiding citizens from ju- 
venile c . The court is never 
going to impose punishment upon ju- 
venile criminals adequate and sufficient 
to deter them from committing the vi- 
cious and violent crimes which they have 
been and are now committing. 

The present juvenile court people in- 
sist that a violation of law by a juvenile, 
no matter how brutal or atrocious, is not 
acrime. They say it is only a delinquent 
act. They do not believe the juvenile 
court should impose a sentence upon a 
juvenile criminal in the nature of or as 
punishment forcrime. The greatest pro- 
tection the public can have from a rob- 
ber, murderer, or rapist is punishment to 
deter him from doing it again, and con- 
finement to remove him from the scene, 
so he cannot repeat the offense. Yet 
these juvenile court people will frankly 
tell you that their concern is with re- 
habilitation of the criminal. Their con- 
cern is not protection of the public. 

On June 2, 1961, the legal and execu- 
tive assistant to the juvenile court judge 
testified before the subcommittee as the 
representative of the court. I ask you to 
read his testimony on pages 222 and 223 
of the hearings. We were questioning 
him about the policy of the court re- 
garding punishment of juvenile crimi- 
nals for serious crime. Here are some 
of the questions and answers: 

Question. You do not think a person who 
has committed the offense of rape is en- 
titled to any stigma, do you? 

Answer. If he is treated as a criminal, 
yes, sir. 

Question. Well, when he commits rape, is 
he a criminal or not? 

Answer. If he is treated in the juvenile 
court, he has committed a delinquent act. 

Question. That is one trouble about you 
and the juvenile court, instead of calling 
juvenile crime crime, you try to gloss it over 
and call it juvenile delinquency, when the 
truth of the matter is it ought to be called 
what it is, and that is crime. People are 
not ever going to be protected from this kind 
of juvenile hoodlumism and outrages as long 
as you do gloss it over and undertake to call 
it delinquency, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is crime of the most outrageous and hor- 
rible kind. 

Answer. What good will it do to punish 
and stigmatize these children? Will that not 
tend to make them more criminal once they 
are released from jail? 


On the subject of adequate punish- 
ment for rape and serious crimes of 
violence, we questioned this representa- 
tive of the court about a case which had 
just recently occurred. In that case a 
juvenile criminal between 16 and 17 
years old approached a woman student 
near her dormitory at the university she 
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was attending. He produced a gun and 
marched her to the university fieldhouse 
where he forced her to disrobe and raped 
her several times. He robbed her of $2. 
The judge did not waive this most se- 
rious case to the U.S. district court. It 
was retained in the juvenile court. Al- 
though the judge could have sentenced 
this juvenile criminal to the National 
Training School until his 21st birthday, 
he sentenced him to the training school 
only to his 18th birthday, a period of 
some 16 or 18 months. They undertook 
to justify this handling of the case be- 
cause the rapist and robber was making 
a good adjustment in school. Questions 
and answers regarding that case are on 
page 221 of the committee hearings. 
Here are some of the questions and 
answers: 

Question, Hc. many times did he rape 
this girl? 

Answer. I do not know. I believe it was 
once, 

Question. Was it not twice? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. How much did he rob her of? 

Answer. Two dollars. 

Question. So at least he committed one 
rape and one robbery? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And that is the sort of case you 
say because he was doing well in school, you 
thought it should not be waived? 

Answer. I did not think so. The judge 
studied that case very carefully. 


This testimony and other testimony to 
the subcommittee makes it clear that no 
will or purpose exists in the juvenile 
court as presently constituted to protect 
the citizens of the District from these 
horrible and atrocious crimes by meting 
out adequate sentences to the criminal 
in the juvenile court, or by waiving the 
case to the U.S. district court where ade- 
quate punishment could be inflicted. 

As long as rapists and robbers ketween 
16 and 18 years of age continue to have 
their crimes treated so lightly, we can 
only expect rape and robbery to continue 
against helpless victims here in the Dis- 
trict. These cases I am telling you about 
are not isolated cases. They are part 
of a pattern. The table on page 14 of 
the committee report shows that in 1960 
serious felonies such as rape, robbery, 
housebreaking, et cetera committed by 
16- and 17-year-old criminals were sub- 
stantially more than those committed by 
criminals in the 3-year-age bracket of 
18, 19 and 20 years, 

Table 18 of the juvenile court's statis- 
tical report for 1959, shows that for that 
year 49.2 percent of the juveniles before 
the court were repeat offenders. Table 7 
of the court’s report for 1961 shows that 
by that year repeaters had increased to 
53.9 percent or more than half of the 
offenders before the court. 

The subcommittee is convinced that 
the tragic situation now existing as to 
number of crimes and percentage of re- 
peaters before the court is largely due to 
the practices and procedures inaugu- 
rated in 1958, and I shall deal with them 
more fully a little later. Under existing 
law the present judge will not change 
these practices and procedures. He in- 
augurated them. Under existing law no 
one else can require him to change them. 

The remedy therefore is to do what 
this bill does, make the court a part of 
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the municipal court so that its practices 
and procedures will be subject to super- 
vision. This will give citizens a measure 
of protection against vicious crimes by 
juvenile thugs and hoodlums which I am 
sorry to say they do not now have. 

The juvenile court's determined atti- 
tude to regard juvenile crime merely as 
delinquency, and their determined atti- 
tude against imposing sentences for 
punishment purposes evidently carries 
over into the consideration of whether 
cases of serious and violent crimes will 
be retained for disposal in the juvenile 
court, or be waived to the USS. district 
court where, in a proper case, more ade- 
quate punishment may be imposed. It 
is a natural sequence that one who is re- 
luctant to punish a lawbreaker in his 
own court is also reluctant to transfer 
that case to another court where ade- 
quate punishment might be imposed. 

It is worthwhile to note, I think, an- 
other expensive result of the juvenile 
court’s lax attitude toward juvenile 
crime. It is reported that the cost of 
replacing window glass in the District 
public school buildings broken out by 
juvenile hoodlums each year is near 
$100,000. In 1961, this cost the taxpay- 
ers $85,946. This vandalism and com- 
plete disregard of property rights, as well 
as human rights, is encouraged by the 
tolerant attitude of the juvenile court 
toward all juvenile crime. This is an- 
other reason why the court should be 
converted into a branch of the munici- 
pal court. 

As a second major provision, this bill 
provides for one additional judge to serve 
in the juvenile court branch. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia agree with the committee that 
one additional judge—not two additional 
judges—will afford all relief necessary. 

The Commissioners on January 17, 
1961, recommended that Congress pro- 
vide two additional judges for the ju- 
venile court. Upon further considera- 
tion, the Commissioners changed their 
position on that point, and on June 2, 
1961, Corporation Counsel Chester H. 
Gray presented a letter from the Board 
of Commissioners to the chairman of 
the committee, advising that the Com- 
missioners now recommend only one ad- 
ditional judge in the juvenile court, and 
that they also support certain other pro- 
visions in H.R. 6747, the bill under con- 
sideration today. In that letter, the 
Commissioners recommend one addition- 
al judge in the juvenile court instead of 
two. In that communication, the Com- 
missioners endorsed the provision in H.R. 
6747 which transfers jurisdiction out of 
the juvenile court into the municipal 
court over adult cases growing out of 
desertion of minor children by parents, 
also proceedings to force maintenance of 
children born out of wedlock, also pros- 
ecutions for contributing to the delin- 
quency of minors, also violations of the 
child labor law, and violations of the 
compulsory school attendance law. 

In addition, the Commissioners recom- 
mended still another change in the juve- 
nile court law which is contained in this 
bill—namely, a provision to make it pos- 
sible to place juvenile operators of motor 
vehicles under the point system for the 
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suspension or revocation of operator’s 
permits, 

In the Commissioners’ “state of the 
Nation’s Capital” message for 1962, is- 
sued January 15, 1962, the Commis- 
sioners reiterated their support of those 
portions of H.R. 6747 just mentioned, and 
in addition, recommended still another 
provision contained in H.R. 6747— 
namely, to transfer from juvenile court 
to the municipal court jurisdiction over 
all violations by 16- and 17-year-old ju- 
veniles of traffic laws and regulations, 
except those of driving under the influ- 
ence of alcohol, leaving after colliding, 
reckless driving, and negligent homicide. 

These twice-repeated endorsements by 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
of certain provisions of H.R. 6747 con- 
firm the findings of the subcommittee 
and the full committee that the juvenile 
court law is in need of substantive and 
material amendment. 

When these adult cases are transferred 
out of the juvenile court into the mu- 
nicipal court, as recommended by the 
Commissioners and as provided in the 
bill, and when traffic cases are likewise 
transferred out of the juvenile court, the 
caseload of the juvenile court takes a 
sharp and abrupt drop. For instance, 
in 1960, of the 3,210 new petitions filed 
in the juvenile court, 1,485 of the peti- 
tions were adult petitions and only 1,725 
juvenile petitions. The adult petitions 
lacked only 245 of being half the case- 
load for 1960. 

Only about one-third of the court’s 
backlog of cases are juvenile cases. 
Nearly two-thirds of the backlog are 
adult cases. In 1960, of the 1,667 backlog 
cases, only 502 were juvenile petitions; 
1,165 were adult petitions. With one ad- 
ditional judge in the juvenile court 
branch, the backlog of cases can be 
cleaned up in short order, and with the 
transfer of adult cases and traffic cases 
to the municipal court, as recommended 
by the Commissioners, and as provided 
in this bill, one judge in the juvenile 
court branch can easily handle all juve- 
nile cases, and very likely leave the ad- 
ditional judge provided in this bill free to 
serve most or all of his time in the 
municipal court. 

A third important provision in this 
bill is that it retains complete jurisdic- 
tion of juveniles within the juvenile 
court ‘branch. 

One important change provided in this 
bill which will cut the caseload nearly 
in half is the transferring of adult cases 
out of the juvenile court to the munic- 
ipal court. As I have already stated, 
this change is recommended by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners. 

Another major change provided in the 
bill, and one of extreme importance to 
the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
is the change of the age limit from 18 
to 16 years. This change will give ur- 
gently needed protection to District citi- 
zens; also, it will further reduce the case- 
load of the juvenile court branch. 

In recommending this change in the 
juvenile court age, the judgment and 
findings of the committee are supported 
by overwhelming local sentiment and by 
the judgment of recognized experts in 
crime prevention and detection. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, in an article 
published in the Law Enforcement Bul- 
letin, October 1, 1959, said: 


The problem of youthful crime—truly a 
monster of frightening proportions—exists 
not only in the densely populated metro- 
politan centers, but in each and every com- 
munity in the land, Violent crime sprees 
and the bizarre escapades of young hood- 
lums, wily and hardened beyond their years, 
fire the imagination of other young punks 
across the Nation. Unfortunately, any 
escape from justice by youthful lawbreak- 
ers—through weak court systems, public in- 
difference, softheaded sentimentality, sense- 
less preference for the rights of the criminal 
instead of for his victim—can only give 
encouragement to other young thugs. 

It is my firm conviction that the all-out 
campaign against these flagrant young crim- 
inals who commit serious crimes must in- 
clude publishing their names and crimes 
for public information, the ready avallabil- 
ity of past records for the information of 
appropriate law-enforcement officers, and 
fingerprinting of these young lawbreakers 
for future identification. 

At this time when the increase in youth- 
ful crime constitutes the bulk of the shame- 
ful rise in our national crime, serious con- 
sideration should be given to lowering the 
age distinction between a juvenile and an 
adult violator. We are dealing with vicious 
young criminals, and they should be treated 
as such, 


That was in 1959. Just 4 days ago 
in accepting the George Washington 
Award at Valley Forge, Pa., Mr. Hoover 
said this in his acceptance speech: 

By far the most shocking aspect of this 
mounting crime problem is the role played 
by youth. Among youth, there are some 
of the most brutal, incorrigible criminals in 
the Nation. 

Nearly one-half of the arrests for burgla- 
ries and larcenies, and almost two-thirds of 
the auto theft arrests each year involve per- 
sons less than 18 years old. 

And we are hastening national disaster 
when we tolerate weaknesses in the admin- 
istration of justice—weaknesses which en- 
able repeated undeserved leniencies to be 
showered upon vicious young thugs, robbers, 
rapists and murderers. 

Teenagers who consistently defy the law 
must be held legally accountable for their 
crimes against society. They, like their adult 
counterparts, must learn that there is no 
“privileged class“ in America, 


Another needed substantive change 
provided in this bill is a slight relaxation 
of the mandatory secrecy requirement in 
the present law. At present, a juvenile 
under 18 may commit any brutal or 
horrible crime, secure in the knowledge 
that, if he is caught, the general public 
may not witness his trial in the juvenile 
court, or obtain his name from the 
court, or obtain any other information 
regarding him, although he may be a 
habitual offender, and a many times re- 
peater. His potential future victims on 
the street may not know his record so as 
to steer clear of him. He may not be 
fingerprinted for future identification. 

This bill would modify that secrecy 
provision to this exent: The judge would 
have authority, if he saw fit to do so, to 
relax this secrecy provision in the case 
of a felony committed by a juvenile 14 
years of age, or older, at the time of the 
crime. This authority would not be 
mandatory upon the judge. It would be 
discretionary with him. In every other 
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case, the secrecy provision of the present 
law would remain in force. 

Mr. L, Clark Schilder, a Federal re- 
formatory warden for many years, who 
has handled thousand of boys at Chili- 
cothe, Ohio, and El Reno, Okla., told the 
subcommittee—hearings, pages 139- 
140—in his opinion, this secrecy provision 
should be relaxed as is provided in this 
bill. Among other reasons, he said that 
publicity might serve to alert the neigh- 
bors, that it might prompt the parents to 
supervise their children better, and it 
might keep them on their toes in many 
respects. 

Deputy Chief John E. Winters, com- 
manding officer of the Youth Aid 
Division, of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, here in Washington, told the 
subcommittee that in his opinion, the 
16- and 17-year-old criminals are fully 
aware of what they are doing. He said 
he does not nk there is any doubt 
at all that some of them are hiding be- 
hind the protection that the law throws 
them behind as juveniles. 

In discussing 16 years as the maximum 
juvenile court age, Deputy Chief Win- 
ters pointed to a number of acts of Con- 
gress which have established the age of 
16 years to be the age of responsibility, 
such as the issuance of a driver’s li- 
cense, the age at which compulsory 
school attendance is no longer required, 
the age of consent in sex cases, the age 
under which in the Miller Sex Act 
penalties are doubled for the commission 
of certain acts against children, sodomy, 
indecent acts, prostitution, and so forth, 
and the age at which tobacco can be sold 
in any form to a person. 

The subcommittee felt that if anyone 
concerned with juvenile court legislation 
could give the subcommittee valid rea- 
sons why the 18-year age limit should 
not be reduced to 16 years, certainly the 
judge of juvenile court could give those 
reasons. He was asked to give his rea- 
sons for insisting upon 18 years. He did 
not give the subcommittee a single valid 
reason to support his views. Here are 
the pertinent questions and answers: 

Question. Why should the statute place it 
at 18 years? 

Answer. I suppose it is a question of where 
you draw the line. Some parts draw the line 
at 21. The military draws it at 17. Schools 
draw it at 16 for completion of school. I 
do not know the background sufficiently to 
know why 18 was picked exactly, but it is 
the most common and most universal 
throughout the country. 

Question. In Baltimore I believe it is 16. 

Answer. That is correct, sir. 

Question. I am wondering if you could 
give us any reason why the age should be 
18 instead of 16? 

Answer. I'm afraid I could not give any- 


thing other than examples of precedent and 
tradition. 


Responsible officials, familiar with 
crime problems, such as J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, L. Clark Shilder, with years 
of experience as warden of boys’ reform- 
atories at Chillicothe, Ohio, and El Reno, 
Okla., Deputy Chief John E. Winters, 
head of the Youth Aid Division of the 
Metropolitan Police force here in Wash- 
ington, among others, endorse a reduc- 
tion of the juvenile court age from 18 
years, as this subcommittee does. 
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The great number of brutal and 
atrocious crimes committed by 16- and 
17-year-old juvenile criminals calls for 
this reduction. Representatives of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and other 
women’s organizations came before the 
subcommittee and plead for the reduc- 
tion. Representatives of the various citi- 
zens’ associations composed of the rank 
and file of people did likewise. 

The subcommittee, seeking facts, if 
any existed, in opposition to the age re- 
duction, went to the source which should 
have been able to furnish such reasons. 
All the information we received from the 
judge was the bare statement that he 
favored retention of the 18-year maxi- 
mum. 

Some of those who oppose this bill say 
that if it passes, the young first offender 
who makes his first misstep will be de- 
prived of a chance of rehabilitation. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Those under the age of 16, if they 
are taken to court at all, will still be 
handled in the juvenile court branch. 
With the adult cases removed to the 
municipal court, the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court branch will be 
juvenile cases. It will have ample time 
to deal with them. 

Juveniles between the ages of 16 and 
18 if they commit an offense which is 
a misdemeanor, or minor in nature, will 
go to the municipal court, of which the 
juvenile court branch will be a part. If 
the offense is a felony, or serious in 
nature and they go to the U.S. dis- 
trict court, that court can and no doubt 
will handle the case under the Federal 
Youths’ Correction Act, which Congress 
passed in order to give special considera- 
tion to young law violators where there 
is a chance for rehabilitation. 

An important reason for separating 
16- and 17-year-old perpetrators of 
rapes, robberies, assaults, and so forth, 
from younger children, is the fact that 
such close association as results from all 
these being placed together in the Na- 
tional Training School, is bound to have 
a harmful and injurious effect upon the 
13-to-15 year group of teenagers who 
have real prospects for rehabilitation. 

If a lawbreaker between 16 and 18 
years of age can be rehabilitated, a mu- 
nicipal court judge or a U.S. district 
court judge will give him a chance as 
readily as a juvenile court judge. All 
these courts have probation officers and 
clemency facilities. They investigate 
every convicted case before sentence is 
passed. In the commission of an of- 
fense where a second chance is indi- 
cated, every judge I know and every 
judge you know will give a teenager that 
chance, and be happy if he takes it. 

If the opponents to this bill say that 
a rapist or robber is entitled to commit 
one such offense without feeling the 
hand of the law upon him, I say no. 
The public is entitled to be protected 
against offenses of that kind, even the 
first time. The law should be evoked 
when that kind of brutual, outrageous 
offense is committed. However, punish- 
ment in those cases still is a matter of 
discretion with the U.S. district court 
judges. I am confident they are capable 
of exercising a proper discretion in all 
cases. 
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From an overall standpoint, I am 
confident that the danger is not that 
too little leniency will be exercised, but 
that too much leniency may be extended. 

The bill contains another necessary 
and major change. The District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court Act provides 
for jury trials in the juvenile court. 
This is the only juvenile court in the 
Nation, within my knowledge, having a 
jury trial provision. It is not needed. 
In the juvenile court there is no in- 
dictment or accusation charging a crime. 
The judgment is not a judgment of con- 
viction. Under the juvenile court law 
whatever order may be entered by the 
judge does not constitute a criminal 
record. The jury trial provision serves 
no useful purpose. It does serve to 
delay the court considerably. I know of 
no one who favors continuing the jury 
trial provision. This bill repeals it. 

The bill provides for prompt determi- 
nation of the legal sufficiency of com- 
plaints against juveniles. 

Finally the bill provides for a system 
of uniform crime reporting in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This is a provision 
which will benefit not only the juvenile 
court branch. It will be of benefit to 
every law enforcing agency in the Dis- 
trict. This provision will not make 
public any information regarding any 
individual juvenile. It provides a means 
of reporting crime uniformly in the 
District—something which has been 
needed for a long time. 

Let me emphasize to you the fact 
that this bill has the support of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia who 
must the brunt of the rapes, the rob- 
beries, assaults, and violent crimes com- 
mitted by these young thugs and 
hoodlums. 

In summary, the court prior to 1958 
handled a heavy intake of cases, op- 
erated efficiently, accumulated no back- 
log, and reduced public costs by in- 
creasing court collections. In contrast, 
beginning in 1958, the cost per case 
reached more than double the previous 
high; court collections dropped by 
$450,000; the rate of case intake declined 
substantially, yet a backlog developed 
at the rate of about 25 percent of the 
annual intake justifying at most the 
need of one-fourth the time of 
another judge. Additionally, substan- 
tive changes are needed in the Juvenile 
Court Act. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we can all agree, as we listened to this 
eloquent speech by the gentleman from 
Georgia that he certainly exemplified 
every word he was speaking to you about 
in support of H.R. 6747. We have been 
working on this legislation for a period 
of over 2 years, and I mean 2 long 
years, and we worked with great detail as 
to the provisions of the bill we would 
finally want to draft into legislation. I 
would say the hearings were well at- 
tended by the members of the Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the District Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. I 
also want to pay tribute to the chairman 
of the full committee, JOHN MCMILLAN, 
who also sat in and listened attentively 
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to the witnesses we had. I have been 
serving with these two gentlemen going 
on 16 years. I know their sincerity. 

I am deeply convinced they would not 
bring a bill on the floor of this House 
that they did not believe in, and I feel 
that we as Members even not on the 
committee can certainly learn a lot from 
these two learned men who are so well 
versed in the legislation that is before 
us at this time. 

As you know, I am on the Committee 
on Education and Labor; we have 11 
subcommittees going with large staffs— 
in the singular—however, we take testi- 
mony after testimony on the provisions 
of legislation to come before this body 
both on education and labor, and I have 
never sat in hearings that have been as 
meticulously handled as those on this 
piece of legislation. 

I want to point out a few provisions 
that I feel are most pertinent, because I 
feel that what we do under this bill is 
to protect the juvenile, not harm him. 
As has been so aptly pointed out, with 
this judge we recommend in this bill we 
will be able to do that. 

For instance, the subcommittee deter- 
mined to find out if judges alone would 
solve the difficulties of the juvenile court 
and I think that is a challenging ques- 
tion. A study of the operation over a 
7-year period was made and myself as a 
lay person, not an attorney, became 
deeply interested in the provisions of 
what this law would do and what this 
judge under the provisions of the act 
could do. 

The study demonstrated conclusively 
to the committee that provision of addi- 
tional judges—in the plural—would gloss 
„„ and inadequacies of the 
court. 

In drafting this bill, the committee 
included the greatest number of rec- 
ommendations, presented to it during 
hearings, which were in harmony with 
committee findings on the needs of the 
juvenile court. As a result, the bill car- 
ries some of the recommendations made 
by the Judicial Conference, the Board of 
Commissioners of the District, the Cor- 
poration Counsel of the District, the 
Youth Aid Division of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, and other groups and 
persons who presented their views to the 
committee. H.R. 6747 is the only bill 
with sufficient scope in its provisions to 
produce any significant improvement in 
the court and in the Juvenile Court Act. 

Many interested and well meaning per- 
sons have been led to believe that the 
committee bill does not provide adequate 
judicial manpower for the juvenile court. 
I will prove to you that it not only pro- 
vides adequate judicial manpower but 
actually makes available to the juvenile 
court more judicial manpower than does 
the Senate bill calling for two additional 
judges. 

The statement has been made that the 
committee bill will destroy the local juve- 
nile court. This is a preposterous dis- 
tortion and a reflection on the sincerity 
of the committee. I will demonstrate to 
you by fact and on the record that these 
are assumptions and conclusions without 
any substance to support them. 

Before dealing with these problems, 
the Members of the House should know 
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what the committee found during its 
hearings and study. The first hearings 
before the subcommittee were on the pro- 
posal for two additional judges for the 
juvenile court. No member questioned 
the need for more judicial manpower in 
the court. In a previous Congress, the 
committee reported and the House 
passed a bill providing an additional 
judge for the court. 

The subcommittee determined to find 
out if judges alone would solve the dif- 
ficulties of the juvenile court. A study 
of the operation of the court over a 7- 
year period was made. Statistics were 
examined, records studied, reasons for 
the present problems of the court were 
sought. This study demonstrated con- 
clusively to the committee that mere 
provision of additional judges would 
gloss over the deficiencies and inade- 
quacies of the court and continue seri- 
ous defects in the present law. Such a 
remedy would be like prescribing aspirin 
for a case of ulcers. 

The committee study showed that 
prior to 1958, this single judge court han- 
dled a 15-percent greater caseload with- 
out accumulating any backlog, and in- 
creased court collections more than 
$100,000 each year, all with fewer per- 
sonnel and lower appropriations than at 
present. Following a change in the 
judgeship beginning in 1958, the juvenile 
court developed a backlog for the first 
time in many years. Statistics show that 
in the 3 years beginning with fiscal year 
1958, the court disposed of an average of 
40 percent fewer cases, had a lower case 
intake, accumulated a backlog of more 
than 1,600 cases while the cost per case 
increased from $123 to $270 and the 
court collections declined by nearly 
$450,000. During this same period, Con- 
gress gave the court substantially more 
personnel and increased appropriations 
by about 50 percent. At the same time, 
the percentage of repeat juvenile of- 
fenders increased by nearly 5 percent. 
These facts indicated to the committee 
serious problems which the mere addi- 
tion of judges might not correct. 

The committee also found need for 
basic changes in the Juvenile Court Act. 
These involved some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference, the 
Commissioners of the District, the Youth 
Aid Division, the Corporation Counsel, 
and others. 

To illustrate this point, one such 
change involves a basic American con- 
cept of freedom and justice. When an 
adult is charged with a crime, he is en- 
titled to a prompt hearing to determine 
whether the charges placed against him 
are legally sufficient to hold him before 
the court. A juvenile should be treated 
at least as well as an adult. But under 
the present Juvenile Court Act, a juvenile 
charged with an offense may be under 
restraint for weeks or even months be- 
fore any determination is made concern- 
ing the legal sufficiency of the complaint. 
In the meantime, a social worker study 
is made which may involve his family, 
friends, and neighbors only to result in 
dismissal at a later date for lack of legal 
substance in the complaint. This is an 
unreasonable imposition on the juvenile, 
the community, and is a waste of the 
time and effort of the court. I am sure 
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that this House will agree that juveniles 
in the District of Columbia are entitled 
to better treatment. I am equally sure 
that the Members will support the effort 
of the committee to end this practice by 
amending the law as proposed in this bill. 

Some Members of the House are 
under the impression that the local ju- 
venile court is devoted solely to juvenile 
matters. This is not the case. At the 
present time, two-thirds of the backlog 
of cases in that court are adult cases. 
Normally about half of the cases coming 
into the court are likewise adult cases. 

I know that some of you are under the 
impression that the juvenile court pro- 
ceedings are noncriminal in character. 
This, too, is not the case. The juvenile 
court’s jurisdiction includes a large per- 
centage of adult cases calling for criminal 
action. About 40 percent of the pending 
adult caseload of the court involve use 
of criminal action. 

The task of getting accurate informa- 
tion about the court’s caseload and its 
operations was not an easy one. Statis- 
tics regarding the court’s load and op- 
erations presented to various committees 
of Congress were weird indeed. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia budget officer in re- 
questing funds for the juvenile court 
for fiscal year 1959, predicted that the 
hearing load of the court for that year 
would be 20,000. ‘Testimony before the 
Senate District Committee was that there 
would be 13,000 hearings in the juvenile 
court. When testimony was presented 
to the House District Committee, we 
were told that the court had 10,000 hear- 
ings in 1959. The committee had the 
court’s work for 1959 flow-charted and 
later the court issued its own statistical 
report showing only 5,200 hearings for 
1959. 

During the committee hearings, the 
committee was informed that the pend- 
ing bill would require the appointment 
of two additional judges in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
Statistics of that court support no such 
conclusion. Statistics presented to the 
committee in hearings last year—Crime 
Situation in the District of Columbia, 
page 27—showed that the load of crimi- 
nal indictments in the U.S. district 
court has declined steadily fgrom 1,967 
in 1953 to 1,060 in 1960. By no stretch 
of the imagination will the pending bill 
burden the district court or call for any 
additional judge. It might be noted that 
the U.S. district court has concurrent 
jurisdiction on criminal nonsupport 
cases with the juvenile court. During a 
period when the district court criminal 
caseload was declining, it discontinued 
handling criminal nonsupport cases and 
placed the entire burden on the juvenile 
court. 

It was also stated to the committee 
that the pending bill would require addi- 
tional judges in the municipal court to 
handle misdemeanor cases. The record 
shows that more than 30,000 misde- 
meanor cases are filed in the municipal 
court annually. Any increase under 
this bill would be less than 1½ percent 
of the present criminal caseload of this 
16-judge court. 

Let us return to the claim that the 
pending bill will destroy the juvenile 
court. This gross misstatement appears 
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‘in a resolution adopted by the Advisory 
Council of Judges of the National Coun- 
cil of Crime and Delinquency at its an- 
nual meeting in Oklahoma City last 
year. This resolution characterizes the 
committee’s work as a present effort to 
dissect, debase, and substantially de- 
stroy the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia. The substance of the 
resolution shows that the council had 
made no study of the local juvenile 
court, did not understand the commit- 
tee bill, and was mistaken about the 
jurisdiction and relationships of the 
courts in the District of Columbia. The 
first statement betrays the council’s lack 
of fact and accurate information. 

The first sentence of the resolution 
contains the statement that “the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia is 
the only Federal juvenile court in the 
United States.” Members of the House 
who are lawyers will quickly understand 
the fallacy of this statement. Present 
law provides that appeals from the juve- 
nile court go to the municipal court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia, If 
the juvenile court were a Federal court, 
cases on appeal would remain within 
Federal jurisdiction and be heard before 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

If the juvenile court of the District 
were a Federal juvenile court, which it 
obviously is not, it would not be the only 
Federal juvenile jurisdiction, Under 
the Federal Juvenile Act, every U.S. dis- 
trict court throughout the Nation has 
jurisdiction to handle juvenile cases. 
Thus at the very beginning this resolu- 
tion misstates the status of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, The 
balance of the resolution further warps 
oe purposes and content of the pending 

ill. 

This bill does not debase the juvenile 
court. It makes it a branch of the court 
with the highest non-Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the District of Columbia. Ap- 
peals from the juvenile court branch, 
provided in this bill, would reach the 
same court of appeals as under present 
law. Certainly no one would propose 
that the juvenile court be made a part 
of the U.S. district court. That court 
already has juvenile jurisdiction. Such 
action would result in the contradiction 
of the same court having two juvenile 
jurisdictions with conflicting statutory 
provisions. 

At present, the juvenile court of the 
District is a separate, detached, autono- 
mous court. The juvenile court in Phil- 
adelphia or in New York is not an 
autonomous court. In fact, the autono- 
mous juvenile court is the exception 
rather than the rule. The committee 
followed the advice and views of the dis- 
tinguished dean emeritus of Harvard 
Law School, Dr. Roscoe Pound, who de- 
clares such separate courts are inefficient 
and wasteful and no longer conform to 
modern concepts of court administra- 
tion, operation, and procedure. 

It might be observed at this point that 
the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency strongly advocates the forma- 
tion of family courts which combine 
juvenile jurisdiction with other jurisdic- 
tions involving family problems. The 
pending bill, while not establishing a 
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family court as such, does bring together 
within the municipal court all elements 
of family court jurisdiction. 

Under this bill, H.R. 6747, the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia will be- 
come a branch of the municipal court. 
It will continue to operate in its separate 
court building where space is available 
for additional courtrooms. It will have 
the same staff and have exclusive juris- 
diction over juvenile cases. The chief 
judge of the municipal court and the 
judges of the juvenile branch will for the 
first time have the chance to find out in 
practical operation how best to handle 
adult cases, whether in the juvenile ju- 
risdiction as at present or in the adult 
side of the court. This will give the court 
the best possible administration and 
management and should save hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually in lower 
court costs and increased court collec- 
tions. 

Returning now to one of my opening 
statements, I will explain why the com- 
mittee bill provides more judicial man- 
power for juvenile court cases than the 
bills which provide two additional 
judges. As a result of the testimony be- 
fore the committee and the statistical 
study, it was apparent beyond contradic- 
tion that one additional judge assigned 
to the juvenile bench would enable the 
court to clear up its backlog in a mat- 
ter of months. Thereafter, the two 
judges would be carrying a caseload of 
less than that handled by the present 
judge. 

However, the committee desired to 
make doubly sure of bringing the court 
caseload current and to provide for any 
emergency situation not now even a 
remote possibility. At present, there 
are four judges within the municipal 
court who are experienced in handling 
juvenile cases in the juvenile court. The 
bill makes their services available for 
handling of adult cases now within the 
juvenile court jurisdiction or juvenile 
cases by assignment to the juvenile 
court branch. These four judges, plus 
the present juvenile court judge, plus 
an additional judge authorized by this 
bill, makes a total of six judges avail- 
able to handle the present juvenile court 
caseload without any sacrifice as to qual- 
ification and experience. This is double 
the number provided for in any other 
bill. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which drafted this bill, I can assure the 
House of the sincere effort made by every 
member of the subcommittee to produce 
legislation which would best meet the 
needs of the juvenile court. I am con- 
fident that on the basis of the testimony 
before the committee, the findings grow- 
ing out of the committee study, and the 
demonstrated facts, the Members of the 
House will find the best judgment indi- 
cates their support for this bill. I am 
likewise confident that any conference 
between the House and Senate will bring 
about a most desirable enactment for 
the juvenile court for the District of 
Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr, JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am only too happy 
that I have permission to give these 
figures for the Recorp. However, I 
would like to add in closing that we do 
understand that the Senate has a bill 
which presents a two-judge program. 
But, I do feel honestly that this com- 
mittee has gone into the depths and 
the realms of this type of legislation that 
we need, and I feel that we here in the 
House should have the respect and the 
belief in this committee that has done 
an outstanding job and accept their pro- 
visions of this act as our legislation here 
in the House. We know what is in this 
bill. We know what it will do. We have 
the facts and the figures before us. We 
know what they are doing and have been 
doing in the best interests of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this, our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge its support. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose that there has been no local 
legislation before this Congress which 
has evoked as much newspaper copy as 
has this so-called juvenile court bill. 
I cannot remember any bill, national in 
scope or local, which has resulted in 
the dissemination of more misinforma- 
tion in the District of Columbia by its 
press corps than that we have had in 
the local papers than has this piece of 
legislation. 

I suppose that some of you who have 
looked into the report find it surpris- 
ingly strange that there would be so 
much publicity about the legislation and 
so much dissemination of mimeographed 
letters on both sides of the issue, when 
the record will show that out of the 
12-member subcommittee which has 
studied this legislation very carefully 
only 2 members of the subcommittee 
have signed the minority report. I 
think it is significant that 10 of the 12 
members of the subcommittee who have 
approached this matter with gravity and 
with seriousness find agreement upon 
the contents of the legislation. I cer- 
tainly would not undertake to try to 
point out why anyone would take the 
attitude they do on either side of the 
legislation. But, I do find it strange 
that some members of the subcommittee 
who oppose the legislation find certain 
provisions of it to be so distasteful when 
those provisions are exactly the provi- 
sions of the law of their own State. I 
cannot understand how anyone can rea- 
sonably stand here before the Congress 
or circulate petitions and letters and 
contend that some inhumane act is be- 
ing committed under the leadership of 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Davis], when he seeks to reduce 
the age of accountability in the District 
of Columbia for criminal offenses from 
18 to 16 years. Some of the States from 
which the Members of the House op- 
posing this bill come have the identical 
provision that this legislation would put 
into force in the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. Chairman, I feel that my State of 
North Carolina is certainly the equal 
of any State. I think that anyone would 
admit that the State from which I come 
has the reputation for meting out even- 
handed justice in its courts. In the 
State of North Carolina any person over 
the age of 16 is punishable as an adult 
for crime. Any person between the ages 
of 14 and 16 who commits a criminal 
offense punishable by more than 10 years 
in the State prison is subject to be 
punished as an adult. But all offenses 
committed by persons over 16 are punish- 
able in the adult courts. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some here 
who say that great violence will be done 
if we make the juvenile court a division 
of the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia. In the State of North 
Carolina—and I am sure this is true 
in most other States—the juvenile court 
is a branch of the superior court, which 
is the highest trial court in our 
jurisdiction. 

Some of these people who testified 
before our committee and who for the 
want of a better term we can call 
“do-gooders,” have said that there 
should be some particular qualifications 
for judges of the juvenile court; that 
the man with the qualifications to be 
a municipal judge or Federal district 
judge for some reason does not possess 
the requisite amount of experience and 
intelligence to deal with the person 
simply because the accused is of a cer- 
tain age group. I suppose that most of 
these judges have had to deal with their 
own children in rearing them. 

It is a rather singular thing that the 
U.S. attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia in his testimony admitted that other 
than the District of Columbia any boy 
in this Nation—in your district or 
mine—who steals an automobile in vio- 
lation of the Dyer Act or the Interstate 
Theft of a Motor Vehicle Act or other 
Federal offense is subject to be tried by 
a district Federal judge in every single 
district except in the District of Colum- 
bia. Yet some of these same people are 
saying to you, I suppose by inference, 
that these great men who occupy the 
Federal judiciary posts throughout the 
Nation do not have the requisite ex- 
perience or intellect—and/or intellect— 
to try a 16-year-old boy. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of a 
whirlwind that got started on the edi- 
torial pages of the newspapers here in 
the District of Columbia, and it is sweep- 
ing up in its wake or in its advanced 
winds—whatever a whirlwind does— 
many good people here in the District of 
Columbia. But this legislation is sound. 
I say to you that it is consistent with 
the practice in practically all of the 
States of this Union insofar as these 
judges are concerned. 

If you go along with the minority view 
in this legislation, you will preserve a 
situation in the District of Columbia 
which sets up a juvenile court judge who 
is the only judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia who is not answerable to some 
higher authority in the judiciary. This 
present situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia juvenile court—and I am cer- 
tainly not here to criticize a man who I 
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do not know; I am just saying that if you 
will read the record, read the additional 
views which the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HarsHa] and I have set forth, and 
look at the record about the inefficient 
operation of this juvenile court under 
the incumbent judge, you may draw your 
own conclusion. 

Perhaps we need these practical- 
minded judges instead of the visionaries 
and the social-worker types who are 
handling the juvenile court here in this 
District. 

I can say this to you, and I know that 
you must all agree if you are keeping 
up with what is going on about us, that 
the crime situation in the District of 
Columbia is cause for concern on the 
part of the people throughout this Na- 
tion and the people whom you repre- 
sent and whom I represent. And I know 
that all of us who have been prosecut- 
ing attorneys and have held judicial 
positions are just as concerned about the 
rehabilitory provisions of the law and 
the administration of justice as we are in 
the penal aspects of it. But at the same 
time we continue to preserve this love- 
and kisses” type of treatment of the 
criminals who are knocking ladies down 
on the streets, who are invading the 
privacy of homes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and committing atrocious of- 
fenses; are we going to continue with 
this namby-pamby treatment of young 
hoodlums who are terrorizing not only 
the ladies of this community but who are 
terrorizing adult men in this com- 
munity? I know that I do not speak 
with undue harshness of their conduct 
because many of you will remember the 
description which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Diccs] gave here of a 
situation which he witnessed with his 
own eyes some year and a half ago, in 
the District of Columbia. You heard 
him describe it if you were here that 
day. 

We are talking now about hard, cold 
facts, and I say this without being vitri- 
olic about it, that we today are standing 
at the crossroads and we are being 
counted on the proposition whether we 
believe in law and order or whether we 
believe that a bunch of lawless individ- 
uals can go on unpunished without any 
fear of the law whatever in the Capital 
City of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may make another 
observation, there are many people here 
in this Chamber who earnestly and sin- 
cerely advocate that due to the acceler- 
ated educational program in this coun- 
try we are being unfair to our youth by 
not reducing the voting age to 18 years. 
But strangely, some of those same peo- 
ple are saying that it is unduly harsh to 
say to one 18 years of age in whom they 
are willing to vest with all the rights 
of citizenship that he shall be taken 
into court and held accountable for his 
criminal acts. 

This is a serious matter. I believe 
that no legislation in this or coming ses- 
sions will have a greater impact upon the 
Capital City of our Nation. I urge that 
you give serious consideration to your 
vote in this matter and that you follow 
the 10 out of the 12 members of the sub- 
committee who agree that it is good 
legislation. 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue that will be presented to this House 
is very simple: Shall we or shall we not 
destroy the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia? If this is the show place 
of the country, if not of the world, then 
certainly our courts ought to set an ex- 
ample to the rest of the country. I 
think our juvenile court in this District 
has set a good example for the rest of 
the country. 

The other body in 1959 passed a bill 
to make that juvenile court a more ef- 
fective court by increasing its number 
of judges by two, from one to three, in 
order that they could get rid of the back- 
log of cases that had accumulated in that 
court despite the tremendous efforts of 
the single judge presiding there and a 
very devoted and dedicated staff. 

When the bill came to this House, it 
was referred to the District Committee 
and set for hearing. There was a hear- 
ing on July 23, 1959, before this dis- 
tinguished subcommittee. It was then 
recessed until December 10 of that year. 
Two more hearings were held in Decem- 
ber of 1959 and then there were no fur- 
ther hearings on the matter until 
May 25 of 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, the sole issue presented 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representa- 
tives was, Should we add two more 
judges to the juvenile court to make it 
a more effective court? The subcommit- 
tee in charge of the bill reported a new 
bill which sought to destroy the juvenile 
court by transferring its jurisdiction to 
the municipal court, If that were a good 
thing to do, then surely the lawyers and 
the judges involved would have said, “Let 
us do this.” I think it is the lawyers 
and the judges in the District of Colum- 
bia who would know best whether that 
is the place to put this juvenile criminal 
jurisdiction. They say, however, “Do not 
do this. Keep this jurisdiction where it 
is” 

Let me say to you that I bring to bear 
upon my evaluation of this subject al- 
most 40 years of active practice at the 
bar as a lawyer. 

We have juvenile courts all over the 
country in almost every State in the 
Union. 

Now we can argue indefinitely whether 
or not the age limit should be 16 or 18. 
But, I ask you to lay that question aside. 
If and when that issue is presented to 
us solely, let us then argue that issue 
and determine it, but let us not get in- 
volved in that kind of an argument in 
determining whether or not the juvenile 
court as such should be destroyed and 
its jurisdiction vested in a solely crimi- 
nal court. 

The best proof of the fact that juve- 
nie courts work and work extremely 
well, I find in the congressional district 
represented by our very distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. James C. 
Davis]. 

I have before me a booklet issued by 
that court for the year 1960. I have dis- 
tributed it among all the members of the 
House committee. It shows how well a 
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juvenile court operates. I have made in- 
quiry in that congressional district. I 
am told everybody there is in favor of 
continuing that juvenile court. 

Nobody there has ever urged that it 
should be destroyed or that its jurisdic- 
tion should be transferred somewhere 
else. And there too, strange as it may 
seem, they have a backlog of cases. I 
heard one gentleman refer to some 
figures in the thousands as the backlog 
of cases in the juvenile court of this dis- 
trict. I have before me the annual sta- 
tistical report of the District juvenile 
court for the fiscal year 1961. It shows a 
backlog of cases of 646—one judge pre- 
siding. The annual report from this very 
effective court in Fulton County, Ga., 
shows that at the end of the fiscal year 
1960 there was a backlog of 1,165 cases, 
almost twice as many as in the District 
of Columbia. 

Referring again to the hearings—and 
I impugn no one’s motives—I think those 
of the committee who are supporting 
this bill and who would like to accom- 
plish the purpose sought by the bill spon- 
sored by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. James C. Davis] are all sincere in 
their efforts. I think they really think 
they can do a better job by transferring 
this jurisdiction. 

But let us look at the record they pro- 
duced in their subcommittee. I have it 
in front of me. 

There are 298 pages of testimony and 
statistics. There are only four pages of 
testimony in this record by three people 
supporting the position taker by the 15 
members of the House District Commit- 
tee who urge the enactment of this bill. 

Ten of the members of the District 
Committee urge that we take the Senate 
version, the bill which I will offer as a 
substitute for this bill which will in- 
crease the number of judges by two and 
provides that one of three judges of 
the court act as a chief judge with ad- 
ministrative powers. 

The overwhelming proof and testi- 
mony in the record of this subcommittee 
supports our position and that of the 
other body. 

It does not support the bill (H.R. 6747) 
now before you. 

If we pass that substitute, the bill can 
then go to the President for signature, 
we will get two more judges for the ju- 
venile court, and the court will continue 
to function. Then when the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
brings in its report, if they indicate that 
the juvenile courts are the wrong way of 
handling this subject, we can have com- 
plete hearings on the subject and make 
whatever changes are recommended, 

Who urges that we oppose the Davis 
version that is now before you and in- 
stead urges that we support the sub- 
stitute to increase by two the number 
of judges in the juvenile court without 
touching the age limit provision in ex- 
isting law? Yes, the newspapers of the 
District urge it. I do not think that 
makes it bad, and I do not think the 
néwspapers stirred any particular en- 
thusiasm for or against either of these 
bills. Naturally, I believe they are right 
in supporting my views. But let us look 
beyond the newspapers. The bar asso- 
ciations of the District of Columbia urge 
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the enactment of the Senate bill, and 
the defeat of the Davis bill. They are 
doing it because their best judgment as 
lawyers indicates that that is the way 
to handle the matter. 

I have not heard a single judge in any 
of the courts of the District of Colum- 
bia urge anything except that we 
strengthen the juvenile court by increas- 
ing its personnel by two judges and not 
to transfer its jurisdiction, and urge us 
not to touch the age limit. 

The Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the local U.S. attorney, all urge 
support of my substitute and the defeat 
of the bill as now presented. 

My version, that is the Senate bill, is 
bipartisan, supported by both the local 
political parties of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party both support the Sen- 
ate version which I will offer as a sub- 
stitute. They urge our opposition to the 
Davis bill now before us. 

Six judicial councils and judicial com- 
mittees, two bar associations, two labor 
councils and unions, the chamber of 
commerce and the board of trade of the 
District of Columbia, nine Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish churches and 
synagogues of the District, all take the 
same position that I urge upon you now: 
veterans groups and 21 other civic or- 
ganizations of the District of Columbia, 
all urge the position I am taking and 
urging you to take. I know Members 
have received communications from 
these and many other organizations to 
the same effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I set forth the names 
of some of these organizations: 

The Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade. 

District of Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Democratic Central Committee of the 
District of Columbia. 

Republican State Committee of the 
District of Columbia. 

Central Labor Council—AFL-CIO, 

All Souls Unitarian Church. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men. 

Barristers’ Wives. 

B’nai B’rith Women’s Council. 

Boys Club of Greater Washington. 

Commissioners’ Youth Council. 

Congregational Social Action Commit- 
tee. 

Council of Churches. 

Crime Commission of Metropolitan 
Washington. 

District of Columbia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

District of Columbia Council of Jewish 
Women. 

District of Columbia Council on Law 
Enforcement. 

District of Columbia Teachers Union. 

District of Columbia Young Demo- 
crats. 

District of Columbia Bar Association 
Committee on Juvenile Court. 

Federation of Citizens Associations. 

Federation of Civic Associations, 

Jewish Community Council of Greater 

ashington, 
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Judicial Conference Committee on Ju- 
venile Court. 

Juvenile Court Advisory Committee. 

Social Order Committee of Washing- 
ton Friends Meetings—Quakers. 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Unitarian Universalist Ministers. 

Unitarian Women’s Alliance. 

Washington Bar Association. 

Washington Urban League. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 

Advisory Council of Judges to the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 

District of Columbia Health and Wel- 
fare Council. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

League of Women Voters. 

None of these organizations, none of 
these lawyers, none of these judges, have 
an ax to grind. Just like the propo- 
nents of the measure before you, who in 
good faith and sincerely and earnestly 
urge destruction of the Juvenile Court, 
we say to you just as sincerely and ear- 
nestly and with the same good faith if 
you want to solve the delinquency prob- 
lem in the District one of the ways that 
is going to help solve the delinquency 
problem in the District, not the only 
way, but one of the ways of doing that is 
to increase the number of judges in the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia by at least two. Yes, they orig- 
inally asked for one. I think the Dis- 
trict would have been very happy to 
have gotten one, but they now need two 
and with two they can do the job that 
needs doing; the backlog will be wiped 
out and we will begin to make a little 
more progress in solving the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mz. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute tc the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the majority of the committee has ig- 
nored the testimony and the great 
weight of judicial experience in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association has argued for 
the approach that has just been offered 
by my colleague from New York and will 
be presented in the form of a substitute 
bill. The Judicial Conference has argued 
for this approach, The substitute bill 
keeps the separate identity of the ju- 
venile court and adds two new judges. 
Both are needed. Also, the substitute 
bill provides for juvenile jurisdiction up 
to 18 years of age. This is needed. 

The argument I have heard about 
cases involving rape, murder, arson in 
the District of Columbia are not per- 
suasive. No one has argued that the 
juvenile court may not waive jurisdic- 
tion in the case of any hardened juve- 
nile with a record and turn him over 
to the District court for adult prose- 
cution. The juvenile court may do this. 
But why lump all juveniles in this cate- 
gory? 

A slight aspersion was cast on Judge 
Ketcham of the District Court a few 
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moments ago. I have known that gen- 
tleman for many years. He is a dis- 
tinguished judge. He has reduced the 
backlog of cases to the extent of his 
ability to do so. He cannot do more 
because two additional judges are need- 
ed for the court. He is a clearheaded 
judge and has done an excellent job. 
The remarks made a few moments ago 
which clearly implied that he is a fuzzy 
“do gooder” are both wrong and of- 
fensive. 

Finally, the argument that the ad- 
ministration of justice would be im- 
proved if the juvenile court is merged 
with the municipal court flies into the 
face of the history of judicial adminis- 
tration and all legal thinking on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I urge that the substitute bill—the 
Senate version—be adopted. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
introduced H.R. 5988, a bill which pro- 
vides for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia. 

My bill is similar to the bill which was 
passed by the Senate, S. 486, known as 
the Bible bill, having been introduced 
by Senator BIBLe, who is chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
Senate. This bill likewise provides for 
two additional judges for the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6747, the Davis bill, if passed 
would effectively destroy the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. 

Frankly, I do not think that two 
juvenile judges are sufficient, and feel 
that more are needed, especially when 
there are hundreds of juvenile cases on 
the docket which have not been dis- 
posed of. 

However, the Bible bill creating two 
additional juvenile judges will certainly 
be a big help and a forward step toward 
relieving an almost intolerable situation 
here in the District of Columbia. 

On March 24, 1961, and April 5, 1961, 
I received two letters from the Honor- 
able Orman W. Ketcham, judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia, which I would like to read: 

THE JUVENILE COURT OF THE 
DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
March 24, 1961. 
Hon. James H, Morrison, 
House District Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I watched with great 
interest your appearance on the WRC’s Sun- 
day afternoon television show entitled 
“Challenge” when you appeared with Rep- 
resentative Earn WıLson and Bryson Rash. 
Please accept my hearty thanks for your 
statements in support of legislation to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional 
judges for our juvenile court. Your answers 
to Mr. Rash’s questions on the subject indi- 
cated a broad understanding of city gov- 
ernment and the need for swift, sure and 
certain justice in the operation of a good 
juvenile court. 

At present, legislation introduced by Sen- 
ator BIBLE on January 17, 1961 (S. 486), is 
pending in the Senate to provide two addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia. This legislation is 
desperately needed if we are to cope with 
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the problems of juvenile delinquency and 
children in trouble here in the Nation's 
Capital. 

I sincerely hope that you and your col- 
leagues of the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will favorably report on 
S. 486 or similar legislation to provide two 
additional judges for this court. 

Iam enclosing a copy of the Annual Re- 
port and Annual Statistical Report of the 
Juvenile Court for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960. I believe you will find in it ample 
evidence of why additional judges are 
urgently needed if the juvenile court is to 
continue to function satisfactorily. 

If there is any further information about 
the court which you-would like to have, we 
would be most happy to supply you with it. 

Sincerely, 
ORMAN W. KETCHAM. 
THE JUVENILE COURT, 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
April 5, 1961. 
Hon. James H. MORRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: Thank you for your 
letter of March 30 with the attached copy 
of your bill (H.R. 5988) to provide for the 
appointment of two additional judges for 
the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia. 

I deeply appreciate your prompt action in 
introducing a companion bill to S. 486 which 
was introduced by Senator Bere and co- 
sponsored by Senators MORSE, HARTKE, BEALL, 
and Proury. This is indeed very encourag- 
ing and heartwarming news here at the 
juvenile court. I shall promptly inform the 
many community organizations and individ- 
uals who are interested in the improvement 
of the juvenile court of your action and urge 
them to support the bill and press for its 
early enactment by the Congress. To this 
end I would very much appreciate receiving 
as many additional copies of the bill as you 
can spare. 

Please do not hesitate to call on us at any 
time for information or testimony which 
would support your bill, H.R. 5988. 

Sincerely, 
ORMAN W. KETCHAM. 


In addition to these letters, I would 
like to bring to your attention a letter 
which I have received from Judge Leo 
B. Blessing, of the Juvenile Court of the 
Parish of Orleans, New Orleans, La., 
which I quote: 


THE JUVENILE COURT, 
PARISH OF ORLEANS, 
New Orleans, La., May 16, 1961. 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
Representative, Sixth Congressional District, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MORRISON: As a mem- 
ber of Subcommittee 3, presided over by 
the Honorable James C. Davis, of Georgia, 
you, no doubt, are aware that H.R. 6747 has 
been submitted for consideration. The en- 
closed is a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Advisory Council of Judges, a national 
group composed of judges from various levels 
of the judiciary, including the Supreme 
Court (both Federal and State), district, 
superior, juvenile, and family courts 
throughout the Nation. This resolution 
describes the feeling of the judges insofar 
as Mr. Davis’ bill is concerned and we 
have agreed to do all in our power to protect 
the District of Columbia juvenile court. 

I understand that you have submitted a 
piece of legislation more favorable to the 
court and urge you to fight for its adoption 
in place of the very damaging H.R. 6747, 
which Mr. Davis will, no doubt, support most 
vigorously. 

The Louisiana State Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges is interested in any legislation 
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which affects the juvenile court movement, 
whether in Louisiana or throughout the Na- 
tion. Certainly H.R. 6747, which seeks to 
destroy the juvenile court in the District of 
Columbia, is the kind of legislation which 
all judicial organizations must oppose. 
Knowing from past experienc. your always 
present desire to help anyone in trouble, I 
am urging you as a member of this subcom- 
mittee to speak out against H.R. 6747 at 
every opportunity. 
With kindest personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely, 
Leo B. BLESSING, Judge. 


I would like to point out that the city 
of New Orleans, which is smaller in pop- 
ulation than Washington, has at the 
present time three juvenile judges, the 
Honorable Leo B. Blessing, author of the 
letter that I have just read, the Honor- 
able James P. O’Connor, and the Hon- 
orable James C. Gulotta. 

I would like to read the resolution of 
the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency which Judge Blessing has sent 
me: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE JUVENILE COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ADOPTED BY 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL OF JUDGES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELIN- 
QUENCY, AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL OF JUDGES AT OKLAHOMA 
Crry, OKLA., May 6, 1961 
Whereas the juvenile court of the District 

of Columbia is the only Federal juvenile 

court in the United States and serves not 
only the children and citizens of Washing- 
ton, D.C., but is a symbol of the American 
juvenile court system to foreign and Ameri- 
can visitors in the Nation’s Capital and 
throughout the American judiciary; 
Whereas in the opinion of the advisory 
council of judges, the Congress of the 
United States has a special responsibility to 
make all reasonable efforts to insure the 
constant improvement of the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia in order that it 
may shine as a beacon to the excellency of 
the American judicial system and as a con- 
stant reminder in the Nation's Capital of our 

American belief in equal justice for all; 
Whereas many of the advances in juvenile 

court philosophy and judicial procedure 

achieved throughout the Nation in the past 

60 years are presently threatened by legisla- 

tion (H.R. 6747) now under consideration in 

the House of Representatives, which seeks to 
abolish the existing specialized court for 
children in the Capital City of Washington 

(modeled in 1938 upon standard juvenile 

court legislation) by drastically reducing the 

area of juvenile jurisdiction, by dispersing 
the bulk of that court's functions and juris- 
dictions among several courts of general or 
limited criminal jurisdiction, and by sub- 
merging the dismembered remainder of that 
court into a court of limited jurisdiction, 
thus eliminating the existing Federal show- 
case of American juvenile court justice in 

Washington, D.C.: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Advisory Council of 

Judges of the National Council on Crime and 

Delinquency, assembled at its annual con- 

ference at Oklahoma City, Okla., May 6, 

1961, decries present efforts to dissect, debase, 

and substantially to destroy the juvenile 

court of the District of Columbia, and urges 
the Members of Congress, concerned about 
the reduction and control of juvenile crime 
and delinquency and the welfare of children, 
to reject such destructive and retrogressive 
legislation. 

The general session adopted the resolu- 
tion by unanimous vote. 

LEO B. BLESSING. 
May 10, 1961. 


In addition to the above, I would like 
to quote from a letter to the District of 
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Columbia Committee of the House, from 
the Honorable Byron White, Deputy 
Attorney General: 

As a consequence of section 4 of the 
[Davis] bill, all juveniles 16 or more, in- 
volved in a felony offense would fall within 
the criminal jurisdiction of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. In fiscal 
1960, 105 juvenile cases were waived to the 
US. district court by the judge of the juve- 
nile court. Section 4 of the bill would raise 
this figure approximately 575 cases per year. 
Chief Judge Pine advised that this transfer 
of criminal jurisdiction would require two 
additional district judges. It would also 
require an increase of at least two attorneys 
on the staff of the office of the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia, whose office has 
the prospective jurisdiction in that court, 
In addition, section 4 of the bill would shift 
approximately 400 cases per year to the 
municipal court, with an attendant increase 
in the need for judges and prosecutors there. 

The Department is concerned that such a 
wholesale change of method and treatment 
of juvenile offenders is not in the best in- 
terests of the administration of justice or of 
successfully combating juvenile delinquency, 
and that a preferable course would be to 
increase the existing court by two additional 
judges and to permit the discretion of that 
court to govern the waiver of jurisdiction 
over any offender under 18 years of age, on 
a case-by-case basis. 


In addition to the three juvenile judges 
which I have mentioned for the city of 
New Orleans, I would also like to point 
out that the city of Cleveland, a com- 
parable city to Washington, is staffed 
with four juvenile judges and five ref- 
erees in their juvenile court. Philadel- 
phia has 14 judges in its juvenile court, 
and there are many other cities in the 
United States of comparable size which 
have found that the greatest success in 
handling juveniles is with sufficient 
juvenile court judges. 

Today I received a telegram from 
various religious and civic organizations, 
which are nonpartisan, urging the pass- 
age of the Bible bill for two additional 
juvenile court judges. 

A host of other public and private or- 
ganizations have added their voices for 
adding two much needed judges to the 
juvenile court, as against transferring its 
jurisdiction to the municipal court. 

I, therefore, urge the defeat of the 
Davis bill and the passage of the Bible 
bill. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I might say at 
the outset that as a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
I have been exposed to this problem and 
share the feelings that have been ex- 
pressed by our colleagues, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutrer], the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison], 
the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
Matuias], other colleagues and those 


who signed the minority report. I have, 


however, had a great deal of experience 
in welfare matters in my State and com- 
munity as a member of a welfare com- 
mission, and I suppose that should make 
it clear that we have every kind of expe- 
rience reflected in our debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very interested 


“in the remarks made by our colleague, 
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the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
his reference to certain data that has 
been accumulated in the committee re- 
port. I want to take the opportunity to 
stress the fact that this issue has been 
studied and restudied not only by our 
own distinguished committee, but by 
other respected and responsible groups 
in the community. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting reports that has come 
forth on this general question of the 
juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia was the recent task force to study 
the operations of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia, and then report 
to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on the operations of the juve- 
nile court, which report was issued in 
June 1961. In the letter of transmittal, 
Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque makes this obser- 
vation, and I quote in part: 

In making its examination, the task force 
was fortunate enough to obtain the assist- 
ance of five recognized specialists in various 
aspects of court operations who reviewed, 
respectively, probation services, personnel, 
statistics and reports, space utilization, and 
the operations of the clerk’s office. In this 
report our aim has not been to devise recom- 
mendations which would make the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia a model 
institution—however worthy an objective 
that is—but we have insisted that the facili- 
ties and services usually expected of a juve- 
nile court be provided and be well suited to 
the peculiar needs of our community—the 
Nation's Capital. 


Then, of course. the report goes on 
to discuss in great detail almost every 
aspect of the problem and it winds up 
with the followirg conclusions; and 
there are five. And I think in light of 
some of the views that have been ex- 
pressed they might very well be quoted 
for the Recorp. They are: 


1. The juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, despite increasingly heavy case- 
loads, is being administered efficiently and 
is well organized to do effective work for the 
community. 

2. With the addition of the six positions 
requested in the 1962 budget the profes- 
sional and administrative staff, and sup- 
porting equipment and services, are ade- 
quate to handle the present workload. 

3. Savings, in terms of reducing the funds 
for personnel and services, could not be 
achieved without seriously impairing the 
level and quality of services now available 
to handle a steadily-increasing workload. 

4. Optimum use of the staff and resources 
in the juvenile court is not being realized 
because of a shortage of judgepower. Even 
50, certain internal adjustments—such as 
the creation of the position of court ad- 
ministrator and the delegation of director’s 
conferences to the chief of intake and the 
senior members of the intake staff—would 
further streamline the court’s organization 
and procedures and make for improved man- 
agement and increased efficiency. 

5. Lengthy periods of custody in the re- 
ceiving home and undue delay in the adjudi- 
cation of adult cases, both the results of a 
shortage of judgepower, are costing the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia between 
$50,000 and $75,000 each year. 


Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely essen- 
tial at this point to establish just what 
the proponents of H.R. 6747 are at- 
tempting to accomplish. This legisla- 
tion would destroy the independent ju- 
venile court in the District of Columbia 
by, among other measures, submerging 
it as a branch of the municipal court 
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and reducing the age limit of juveniles 
coming before the proposed new youth 
branch from 18 to 16. 

Such action, Mr. Chairman, would be 
in direct contradiction to all of the ex- 
perience we have gained in the 63 years 
since the enactment of the first juve- 
nile court law in 1899. 

The philosophy underlying the juve- 
nile court approach—a philosophy of in- 
dividualized justice—is more vital today 
with our increasing incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency than ever before. 
Roscoe Pound, who by the way has been 
quoted on both sides, the eminent for- 
mer dean of the Harvard Law School, in 
fact, has called the juvenile court “the 
greatest step forward in the adminis- 
tration of Anglo-Saxon justice since the 
signing of the Magna Carta.” 

The juvenile court philosophy states, 
in essence, that a child is different from 
an adult and should not be dealt with as 
such; that a child who has gone wrong 
is more likely to be responsive to treat- 
ment and rehabilitation than an adult; 
that a child should not be housed with 
adult offenders; and that this special- 
ized approach, in order to be successful, 
must be administered by judges espe- 
cially interested and qualified in their 
work. This approach, moreover, can be 
fully coupled with the protection of 
society. 

The informal, extrajudicial approach 
of the juvenile court focuses attention on 
the unique problems and needs of chil- 
dren in their formative years. It is de- 
signed to check the criminal tendency at 
its inception, to protect the unformed 
character from improper environment 
and influences, to give to the weak and 
immature a fair, fighting chance to de- 
velop the elements of honesty, sobriety, 
and virtue so essential to good citizen- 
ship, and to prevent these youths from 
growing up to lead idle, dissolute, and 
immoral lives. 

The present law governing the juvenile 
court requires that the judge of that 
court have a knowledge of social prob- 
lems and procedure, and an understand- 
ing of child psychology. H.R. 6747, how- 
ever, by making judges of the municipal 
courts and its proposed new juvenile 
branch interchangeable, denies the im- 
portance and soundness of this require- 
ment. The Department of Justice and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have stated their opposi- 
tion to this provision in the following un- 
equivocal terms: 

The Department does not believe that 
juvenile court judges, and judges serving in 
the municipal court hearing adult offenders, 
should be treated as interchangeable in the 
court structure, The experience of many of 
the larger cities has indicated that juvenile 
court judges should have specialized 
and qualifications in the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and in methods of rehabilita- 
tion of juvenile offenders. Familiarity with 
these matters and with desirable hearing 
procedures for juvenile offenders is not nor- 
mally a qualification of the judges of the 
municipal court. Nor is a juvenile court 
judge likely to be better qualified for the 
work of the municipal court than a judge 
of that court is for the work of a juvenile 


court judge. 


The Department of Justice has added 
that it “is convinced that the juvenile 
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court and the municipal court for adult 
offenders should be kept entirely sepa- 
rate in personnel and functions.” 

While there can, of course, be no ab- 
solute answer to the question of when a 
child becomes an adult, the provision in 
H.R. 6747 which would reduce the ju- 
venile court’s jurisdiction from 18- to 16- 
year-olds, is in direct opposition to the 
advice of all the highly competent 
sources cited in the minority views. 

At the present time, only 7 of our 50 
States have a i16-year-age limit. The 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have consistently taken the 
position that the upper age limit for 
courts handling juveniles should be 18 
years. The new Standard Juvenile 
Court Act published by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency pro- 
vides for an 18-year-age limit. 

Judge Ketcham of the District juvenile 
court has said: 

Ay experience on the bench during the 
past 4 years has convinced me that the ma- 
jority of juveniles referred to the court be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age are not beyond 
salvage. Many of them are first offenders, 
lack sophistication, are not violent, and can 
benefit materially from the rehabilitation 
services available within a juvenile court 
setting. 


The Department of Justice believes 
“that a discriminating and careful ef- 
fort toward rehabilitation of juvenile 
offenders in the 16- to 18-year-old cate- 
gory cannot be accomplished by throw- 
ing every such case into the adult crimi- 
nal courts. Rather, it is believed that 
a more probable consequence would be 
to make hardened criminals of juvenile 
first offenders who, in some cases, might 
be rehabilitated if retained within the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court.” 

Mr. Chairman, a look at the contin- 
ually rising juyenile population in the 
District, the increasing incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency across the country, and 
the mounting backlog of cases before the 
District's single juvenile court judge 
makes it very clear that the time has 
come for Congress to act. The time has 
come, though, not to destroy the juve- 
nile court but to strengthen it, and to 
provide it with the necessary additional 
judges so that it can accomplish the vital 
purpose for which it was created. 

Several recent studies dramatically re- 
veal the extent to which the District’s 
juvenile court is understaffed. A study 
completed in August of last year re- 
vealed that of the 12 largest cities in our 
Nation, 8 have only one juvenile court 
judge. Of these eight, however, only 
Washington and Milwaukee do not have 
referees or masters to assist the judge, 
and Milwaukee’s juvenile court has no 
adult jurisdiction. 

In 1960 the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency made a thorough study 
of the district court’s manpower needs. 
On the basis of all three criteria used— 
case capacity, police contacts and total 
child population—the council found that 
the District meeded between three and 
six juvenile court judges as compared to 
the present single judge. 

The result of this understaffing is ob- 
vious and predictable. Last year the 
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task force on the operations of the juve- 
nile court reported that, allowing time 
for the intake investigation and the so- 
cial study conducted by the court’s pro- 
bation officer, a case should come be- 
fore the court within 3 or 4 weeks after 
the complaint is filed. Unfortunately, 
the average time period in the District 
of Columbia is 3 to 4 months, and some 
cases wait as long as 10 months. 


It is obvious, therefore, that those who 


should be committed without delay for 
institutional treatment are not being 
processed in a timely fashion, and juve- 
niles awaiting adjudication not infre- 
quently become involved in new and 
more serious delinquencies, 

District Police Chief Robert Murray 
has commented sharply on this situa- 
tion saying: 

The long wait between arrest and dispo- 
sition of the case gives these youngsters a 
poor idea of the importance of the trouble 
they are in. Until such time as the backlog 
in the juvenile court is eliminated, we are 
going to have a problem. 


Mr. Chairman, a long list of distin- 
guished and eminently well qualified au- 
thorities have commented on this prob- 
lem. Almost without exception they 
have stated their opposition to abolish- 
ing an independent juvenile court in the 
District of Columbia as proposed by H.R. 
6747. On the other hand, these same 
authorities have warmly endorsed and 
urged the provision of two additional 
judges for the juvenile court. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6747 is a regres- 
sive proposal which would destroy the 
years of excellent experience and prog- 
ress made by the District’s juvenile 
court. It would indeed be a step back- 
ward in an area where we must move 
forward, and it should be defeated. 

At the same time, I believe that the 
evidence overwhelmingly supports the 
need for two additional juvenile court 
judges so that the court may meet its 
urgent requirements, At the appropri- 
ate time we will make this proposal and 
I urge my colleagues to support it so 
that the court may fully apply its pres- 
ent powers, and so that it may work to 
its maximum effectiveness in controlling 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
give the following letters from the Dep- 
uty Attorney General and the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare their thoughtful attention 
as we prepare to act on this legislation: 

May 24, 1961. 

Hon, JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Justice concerning H.R. 5988, “To provide 
for the appointment of two additional judges 
for the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia” and H.R. 6747, “To amend the Juve- 
nile Court Act of the District of Columbia.” 

The Department strongly favors the cen- 
tral purpose of H.R. 5988 and supports the 
legislation, with minor changes. The bill 
supplies a deficiency that has long been a 
serious one in the District of Columbia and 
is more serious now—the numerical defi- 
ciency of judges of the juvenile court. The 
one judge now sitting on the court has been 
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unable, by himself, to hear and dispose of 
the cases coming before that court. The 
backlog of cases to be heard was, on March 
31 of this year, 2,256. This situation produces 
long delays in the disposition of juvenile 
complaints, often a lapse of weeks between a 
juvenile’s arrest and his appearance in court. 
In some instances, juveniles remain at large 
in a community for as long as 6 or 8 months 
until their cases can be reached on the court 
calendar. Thus, those who should be com- 
mitted without delay for institutional treat- 
ment are not treated in timely fashion. 
Moreover, juveniles awaiting adjudication 
not infrequently become involved in new and 
more serious delinquencies. 

The principal feature of the bill that rec- 
ommends itself is the provision for two 
additional judges. Additional judge-power 
was recommended as long ago as the Ellison 
committee’s report, January 14, 1954. That 
committee stated in the strongest terms its 
criticism of a caseload as high as 5,000 per 
year per judge. In comparison, the judge of 
the juvenile court heard 7,512 cases in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. There is 
an urgent community need for the services 
of two additional judges, and the Depart- 
ment supports the early enactment of this 
legislation. 

The Department favors omitting from the 
bill the new language amending section 
19(b) of the Juvenile Court Act of 1938. 
The new section 19(b) spells out in some 
detail three conditions for eligibility for 
appointment to the juvenile court. The 
detail is considerably more elaborate than 
that now contained in title 11, section 920 
of the District of Columbia Code, The 
Department believes that it would be more 
desirable for the precise qualifications of 
the juvenile court judges to be left to the 
appointing power, and that the three con- 
ditions stated in the bill are too pointed 
and too personalized to allow the appoin- 
tive power the desirable freedom of selec- 
tion. It is to be assumed that the President 
will select qualified persons for the juve- 
nile court, and that the appointments will 
reflect the emphasis that the President 
places upon particular qualifications. The 
efficacy of the appointive power is much re- 
duced if the field is narrowly restricted by 
legislation, and if the President is not free 
to appoint qualified persons in whom he has 
confidence. 

H.R. 6747 would transfer the functions 
of the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the municipal court as a separate 
juvenile court branch, and would lower the 
age limit of juveniles falling within the 
mandatory jurisdiction of that branch from 
present age 18 to age 16. The bill would also 
provide that the juvenile jurisdiction of the 
branch may be waived, and the juvenile 
charged as an adult in any misdemeanor or 
felony case involving a juvenile of from 15 
to 16 years. 

The Department believes that there are 
serious reasons why it should oppose the 
enactment of H.R. 6747. The reasons are 
set forth below: 

1. Section 1 of the bill creates a juvenile 
court branch in the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, and provides that the 
chief judge of the municipal court may 
assign judges of the juvenile court branch 
to serve elsewhere in the municipal court 
and that he may assign judges from other 
branches of the court to serve in the juvenile 
court branch. The Department does not be- 
lieve that juvenile court judges and judges 
serving in the municipal court hearing adult 
offenders should be treated as interchange- 
able in the court structure. The experience 
of many of the larger cities has indicated 
that juvenile court judges should have spe- 
cialized training and qualifications in the 
problems of juvenile delinquency and meth- 
ods of rehabilitation of juvenile offenders. 
Familiarity with these matters and with de- 
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sirable hearing procedures for juvenile of- 
fenders is not normally a qualification of the 
judges of the municipal court. Nor is a 
juvenile court judge likely to be better qual- 
ified for the work of the municipal court 
than a judge of that court is for the work of 
& juvenile court judge. 

For this reason the Department believes 
that the Chief Judge of the municipal court 
would rarely be able to make the findings 
called for in section 1(b) of the bill, that 
“the work in the juvenile court branch will 
not be adversely affected” by the assignment 
of a juvenile court judge to perform the du- 
ties of a municipal court judge or that “the 
work of the juvenile court branch requires 
* * * assignment” of a municipal court 
judge “to serve temporarily in the juvenile 
court branch.” The Department is con- 
vinced that the juvenile court and the mu- 
nicipal court for adult offenders should be 
kept entirely separate in personnel and func- 
tion. 

2. Section 4 of the bill applies the juris- 
diction of the proposed juvenile court 
branch of the municipal court to “any per- 
son under the age of 16 years * * who 
falls into the enumerated categories and 
defines the word “child” as a person under 
16 and the word “adult” as a person 16 
years or older. The present law brings 
within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
any person under the age of 18 years, leav- 
ing it to the juvenile court judge to waive 
his jurisdiction over persons in the range 
16 to 18 years of age. The bill thus removes 
his jurisdiction in every case in which there 
is now discretion in the juvenile court 
judge. In addition, the bill would permit 
the judge of the juvenile court to waive 
jurisdiction of a child of 15 to 16 years. The 
Department doubts that a discriminating 
and careful effort toward rehabilitation of 
Juvenile offenders in the 16- to 18-year 
category can be accomplished by throwing 
every such case into the adult criminal 
courts. Rather, it is believed that a more 
probable consequence would be to make 
hardened criminals of juvenile first offend- 
ers who, in some cases, might be rehabili- 
tated if retained within the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court. 

As a consequence of section 4 of the bill, 
all juveniles of 16 years or more, involved 
in a felony offense, would fall within the 
criminal jurisdiction of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. In fiscal 
1960, 105 juveniles were waived to the U.S. 
district court by the judge of the juvenile 
court. Section 4 of the bill would raise this 
figure to approximately 575 1 cases per year. 
Chief Judge Pine of the U.S. district court 
advised the Judicial Conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, on May 11, 1961, 
that this transfer of criminal jurisdiction 
would require two additional district judges. 
It would also require an increase of at least 
two attorneys on the staff of the Office of 
the U.S. Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, whose office has the prospective juris- 
diction in that court. In addition, section 
4 of the bill would shift approximately 400 
cases per year to the municipal court, with 
an attendant increase in the need for judges 
and prosecutors there. The Department is 
convinced that such a wholesale change of 
method and treatment of juvenile offenders 
is not in the best interests of the adminis- 
tration of justice or of successfully com- 
bating juvenile delinquency, and that a 
preferable course would be to increase the 
existing juvenile court by two additional 
judges and to permit the discretion of that 
court to govern the waiver of jurisdiction 
over any offender under 18 years of age, on 
a case-by-case basis. 


This figure is the number of felony of- 
fenses coming before the juvenile court in 
fiscal 1960. 
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Accordingly, the ent favors the 
enactment of H.R. 5988 subject to the com- 
ments made above with regard to the quali- 
fications of the judges to be appointed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
BYRON R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
June 26, 1961. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ConELAN: In response to your 
letter of June 14, we welcome the opportu- 
nity of expressing our views on H.R. 6747, 
now pending before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

This bill would, as you say, “drastically 
alter the existing organization, jurisdiction, 
and procedure of the juvenile court for the 
District of Columbia.” Not only would 
these changes, if enacted, turn back the 
clock in this important field in the District 
of Columbia but, because they would be an 
act of Congress, they might have an influ- 
ence on action throughout the country al- 
together disproportionate to its character as 
local legislation. Enactment of this bill 
could, moreover, be construed as a disavowal 
of certain standards developed and sup- 
ported for many years by our Children’s Bu- 
reau in cooperation with the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and oth- 
ers, and rather recently reiterated in the 
Standard Family Court Act enclosed here- 
with, 

We associate ourselves fully with the ex- 
cellent report of the Department of Justice 
of May 24 to the committee, in which that 
Department (a) recommends, with certain 
amendments, enactment of H.R. 5988, which 
would provide for the appointment of two 
additional judges for the juvenile court, 
and (b) strongly opposes the provisions of 
H.R. 6747 that would transfer the functions 
of the juvenile court to the municipal court 
as a separate juvenile court branch and 
would completely exclude children between 
16 and 18 from the juvenile court branch’s 
jurisdiction. Besides these provisions of 
H.R. 6747, there are other provisions men- 
tioned in your letter, as well as some no- 
ticed by us in the bill, on which we should 
like to comment briefly. We shall not, how- 
ever, comment here on those provisions of 
the present law that are in need of improve- 
ment but are carried intact into H.R. 6747. 


1. INTERCHANGEABILITY OF JUDGES IN CHIL- 
DREN'S AND GENERAL ADULTS CASES 


H.R. 6747 would add 2 judges to the 
present 16 judges of the municipal court, 
transfer the functions of the present juve- 
nile court of the District to a juvenile court 
branch established by the bill in the munici- 
pal court, require that 2 judges of the mu- 
nicipal court serve as judges of the juvenile 
court branch, “during their tenure of office” 
(one of them would be the present juvenile 
court judge during the remainder of his 
term), authorize the chief judge of the mu- 
nicipal court to assign additional judges of 
the court temporarily to the juvenile court 
branch as the work of the branch may re- 
quire, and, on the other hand, authorize him 
to assign judges of the juvenile court branch 
temporarily to other judicial duties in the 
municipal court if he finds that the work of 
the juvenile court branch will not be ad- 
versely affected thereby. This would, in 
large measure, make judges in the juvenile 
court branch and other judges of the mu- 
nicipal court interchangeable in the court’s 
work, with the consequent risk that both 
aspects of the court’s work will suffer. 
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What is needed in view of the heavy case- 
load of the present judge of juvenile court 
is the appointment of additional judges for 
that court, who are especially qualified in 
that work. The present law (District of Co- 
lumbia Code sec. 11-920) requires the judge 
of the juvenile court to “have a knowledge 
of social problems and procedure and an 
understanding of child psychology.” While, 
even without this specification, additional 
appointments to that court, if authorized 
by law, could be expected to meet the essen- 
tial qualifications for Judges of that court, 
the arrangement provided for in this bill 
would give no such assurance. As stated in 
the Justice Department's report: 

“The experience of many of the larger 
cities has indicated that juvenile court 
Judges should have specialized training and 
qualifications in the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and methods of rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders. Familiarity with these 
matters and with desirable hearing proce- 
dures for juvenile offenders is not normally 
a qualification of the judges of the munici- 
pal court. Nor is a juvenile court judge 
likely to be better qualified for the work 
of the municipal court than a judge of that 
court is for the work of a juvenile court 
judge.“ 

2. JURISDICTIONAL AGE LIMIT 


The present law confers jurisdiction on 
the juvenile court of the District where the 
child is under 18 years of age, or where he 
is charged with having violated a law, or 
an ordinance or regulation of the District, 
prior to having become 18 and at the time 
of coming before the court is under 21. 
H.R. 6747, on the other hand, would define 
a 16-year-old person as an adult. It would 
give the juvenile court branch jurisdiction 
only where the individual is under 16, or 
where he is charged with having committed 
a violation of law, ordinance, or regulation 
prior to age 16 and is under 17 when he 
comes before the court 

Again, the present act permits the juve- 
nile court to waive its jurisdiction and or- 
der a child held for criminal trial as an 
adult if the child is 16 years of age or older 
and is charged with an offense which would 
amount to a felony in the case on an adult 
(or is a child charged with a capital offense). 
H.R. 6747 would permit the court to waive 
jurisdiction if the child is 15 years of age 
and charged with an act which in the case 
of an adult would be either a misdemeanor 
or a felony (or is a child charged with a 
capital offense). 

These provisions, if enacted, would re- 
verse much of the progress made in the 
juvenile court field since the enactment of 
the first juvenile court law in 1899. 

It is generally accepted today, and it is 
the underlying philosophy of the juvenile 
court approach, that a child—even an 
adolescent child—is different from an adult 
and should not be dealt with as such or 
marked as a criminal; that not being ma- 
ture, a child who has gone wrong is often 
in need of care and is likely to be more 
responsive to treatment and rehabilitation 
than an adult, though even as to the latter 
rehabilitation should be attempted where 
possible; that if institutionalized, the child 
should not be housed with adult offenders; 
and that this specialized approach to the 
problems of children and juvenile delin- 
quency must, in order to be successful, be 
administered by specialized courts admin- 
istered by judges especially interested in and 
qualified for such work and assisted by 
trained professional staff. This approach 
can be fully coupled with the protection of 
society. 

The real question is not as to the validity 
of these premises but, rather, as to where 
the age line is properly drawn between 
“child” and “adult” insofar as criminal re- 
sponsibility is concerned. There is, of 
course, no scientific answer applicable to all 
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individuals. There are those who are still 
not mature at 20, and those who mature, 
physically, and socially, unusually early. 
Hence, the District Act and most juvenile 
court laws in the country, while fixing a 
mandatory maximum jurisdictional age 
limit, vest authority in the court to waive 
its jurisdiction in individual cases involving 
serious offenses in an age range in which 
there is a substantial problem in this regard. 
The District Act, following the prevailing 
pattern in the country, fixes the maximum 
age limit at 18, and permits the judge to 
waive the court's jurisdiction, after full in- 
vestigation, in individual cases where the 
child is between 16 and 18 and is charged 
with an act that would be a felony in an 
adult. (The District Act also permits waiver 
at any age in capital cases.) Long expe- 
rience and study on the part of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and other experts in the field 
supports this choice as the most reasonable 
one, The age of 18, rather than 16, is also 
the age limit in the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act, 18 U.S.C, 5031-5037. 

In the light of the extensive studies of 
the Children’s Bureau and our obser- 
vation, moreover, we do not believe that it is 
sound to treat a person who is between 16 
and 18 years of age mandatorily as an adult, 
as H.R. 6747 would do. In general, these 
youths have not matured to a degree which 
makes them unamenable to the kind of 
treatment for which the juvenile court sys- 
tem is designed. As said by the Justice De- 
partment, a likely consequence of the 
enactment of this reduction in the juvenile 
court age “would be to make hardened crim- 
imals of juvenile first offenders who, in some 
cases, might be rehabilitated if retained 
within the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court.” In fact, we believe this would be 
true in most cases. Even more objection- 
able is the provision which would permit 
the court, in noncapital cases, in fact even 
in misdemeanor cases, to turn a child of 15 
years of age over for trial to the regular 
criminal courts. 

3. The proposed section 11 of the Juvenile 
Court Act in the bill would authorize the 
court, in its discretion, to admit the general 
public to the hearing in cases involving a 
child “charged with an offense which would 
amount to a felony in the case of an adult, 
if such child was 14 years of age or older 
at the time of commission of such offense.” 

We believe that it would be a serious 
mistake to make this kind of exception to 
the present rule of the Juvenile Court Act, 
which requires exclusion of the general pub- 
lic in all cases. As you know, the present 
act is already broader than most juvenile 
court laws in this respect, in that it permits 


„the presence not only of persons having a 


direct interest in the case and their repre- 
sentatives, but also permits the judge, by rule 
of court or special order to admit such other 
persons as he deems to have a legitimate in- 
terest in the case and the work of the court. 
This is broad enough to permit the court 
to admit to such h persons having a 
genuine concern with the work of the court, 
such as students of the subject or even repre- 
sentatives of the press under proper safe- 
guards, while excluding the merely curious. 
To admit the general public would destroy 
the informal, conference type of hearing that 
should be used in these cases and would give 
these cases the atmosphere of a criminal 
trial. This is not to deny the seriousness 
of a deliberate act committed by a 14-year- 
old child which would be a felony if com- 
mitted by an adult, but the methods of hear- 
ing used in juvenile courts at this time for 
impressing upon the child the seriousness 
of the situation are fully adequate to the 
purpose. 

4. An analogous provision in the bill is 
the proposed section 20(e), which has no 
counterpart in the present law and which 
provides that, notwithstanding any other 
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provision of this section, all of the records 
of a case (including the social records) in- 
volving a child charged with an offense which 
would amount to a felony in the case of an 
adult, may in the court’s discretion be 
opened to public inspection if the child was 
14 years or older at the time of commission 
of the offense. 

We can see no sound reason for permitting 
this exception to the imperative rule of con- 
fidentiality of juvenile court proceedings and 
records. The social records of the juvenile 
court may, under existing law, be made avail- 
able by rule or special order to persons or 
agencies having a legitimate interest in the 
protection, welfare, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation of the child and to any court before 
which any such child may appear. 

5. The bill would further strengthen the 
control of the corporation counsel over the 
initiation of juvenile court proceedings by 
requiring him or his assistant to pass at the 
threshold on whether a petition “can be 
filed” on the basis of information submitted. 
It would, moreover, retain the present power 
of the corporation counsel or his assistant 
to authorize the filing of a petition despite 
the negative determination of the court’s 
director of social work. It would seem that 
only the juvenile court judge should have 
such overriding power. 

6. As your letter points out, the bill would 
remove from juvenile court jurisdiction, and 
vest in the municipa: court (rather than the 
proposed juvenile court branch) jurisdiction 
over all cases involving the paternity and 
support of children born out of wedlock. It 
would seem, moreover, that other types of 
adult cases of which the juvenile court has 
jurisdiction would, under this bill be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the muni- 
cipal court generally, rather than the pro- 
posed juvenile court branch. We have not 
had time to explore sufficiently this aspect 
of the bill, but it may be said at this time 
that we believe that paternity cases and 
those involving the support of children born 
out of wedlock and other cases involving 
family relationships should come within the 
jurisdiction of a family court if not a 
juvenile court. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have 
given us to state our views on this bill. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABE RIBICOFF, Secretary. 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. JoHN W. Davis]. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise as one who until January 1, 
1961, had to act as the juvenile court 
judge of an area which comprised a 
population of about 100,000 people. That 
was in addition to my other duties which 
consisted of being a circuit judge. Asa 
result of that, I want to take a moment 
or two to give you the benefit of some 
of my experience in the consideration of 
juvenile court cases. 

I would like to start out by giving you 
a concrete example of something that 
is very bad and that can happen in a 
juvenile court. One time in my court, 19 
youths were brought in, all of them 
charged with having stolen some hub- 
caps. There were 19 juvenile cases 
made. I looked into the facts of the 
matter, and when the truth was devel- 
oped there were 14 of them guilty, 5 of 
them innocent. 

Did you know that there was no way 
to prove that those boys were innocent 
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to their schoolmates or to the people in 
the county generally? First,the records 
of the juvenile court are secret; the pub- 
lic cannot examine them. Second, the 
juvenile case is not a criminal case; it 
is a civil case. The issue is not guilt or 
innocence. In the third place, we are 
not bound by the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence; no formal charges are brought 
against a juvenile; he does not neces- 
sarily know what he is accused of, be- 
cause it is not a criminal case. He does 
not have the right of confrontation of 
witnesses against him, is not guaranteed 
the benefit of counsel; he does not have 
the right of trial by jury. Why? Be- 
cause he is being tried not as a person; 
he is being tried as a child. 

The reason the juvenile court exists 
is to determine whether or not the pro- 
tective wing of the State itself, the sov- 
ereign State, should be substituted for 
the natural protective wing provided by 
a child’s parents. If something happens 
to the normal control exercised by par- 
ents, then a hearing is held to decide 
whether the State is to step into the 
shoes of the parents and, if so, should 
the child be confined to protect society 
or to protect the child? Should he be 
left in the home? Should he be placed 
in the custody of some relative? What 
should be done with him? 

I would like to say this in defense of 
regular courts of general jurisdiction: 
they do guarantee a person, 17 years old, 
16 years old, or whatnot, guarantee him 
the right to know of what he is accused. 
They guarantee him the right to be con- 
fronted by his accusers, guarantee him 
the right to have counsel, the right to 
appeal if he is wrongfully convicted. 

You do not have any of these rights in 
the juvenile court. That is not the pur- 
pose of the juvenile court. The main 
purpose of the juvenile court is simply 
to look into the situation which involves 
a child who is not accountable for his 
acts—he has not the maturity to be ac- 
countable—and to say whether some 
change should be made in his individual 
life. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Would you mind tell- 
ing the committee how you disposed of 
the 19 cases? What did you do with the 
five who were innocent? And what did 
you do with the 14 who were guilty? 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. I do not re- 
member that in detail. The five who 
were innocent were sent back home. 

Mr. MULTER. Sent back home? 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. We did make 
an entry on the docket that they were 
innocent, but nobody can get to the 
docket to see that they were innocent 
since the records of juvenile courts are 
not open to the public. All of them 
missed a day at school, and it hurt them 
in the eyes of their schoolmates. They 
considered all were equally guilty. 

Mr.MULTER. Were the guilty paroled 
to their parents? 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Some of the 
boys were paroled. I examined each of 
the 14 cases and dealt with each as 
justly as I could. 
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Mr. MULTER. You dealt with them 
according to what you thought the cir- 
cumstances required, but did they get 
some kind of supervision to see that the 
offense would not be repeated? 

Mr. JOHN W.DAVIS. Certainly. The 
point I am getting at is when you have 
a juvenile case under a certain age you 
are dealing with a child, you are not 
dealing with an adult, you are dealing 
with an individual who does not have the 
maturity to know right from wrong. The 
issue is not right and wrong. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
this matter has been given a great deal 
of careful consideration. I have the 
deepest respect and highest regard for 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. JAMES 
C. Davis] for the diligent work that he 
did in the study of this legislation, and 
I am frank to say that I am very, very 
sad to think that such a fine man has 
brought in such an unfortunate bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served on the 
District Committee for about 19 years. 
It has been my approach that when I sit 
on the committee considering these dif- 
ferent problems to try and resolve them 
as to what I would do if the people of this 
town elected me to office. What do they 
want? Does the consensus of opinion de- 
mand it? Because, after all, I think we 
should recognize the fact that that is 
what we do in representing our own peo- 
ple; we want to know what they want. 
If we do not, we may not come down here 
again. We have that same responsibility 
representing the District of Columbia 
and its citizens, the people who live here. 

What do they want? I have here in 
my hand, entirely unsolicited, a number 
of letters. There are 54 of them from in- 
dividuals demanding that what is known 
as the Bible bill, which will be offered as 
a substitute, be enacted into law. It pro- 
vides for two additional judges on the 
juvenile court. 

I have here in my hand another list 
of 31 unsolicited letters which I received 
from institutions and organizations de- 
manding the passage of that same bill 
which will be offered as a substitute. 

May I read you some of the names of 
these institutions, and I will ask permis- 
sion to put all of these letters in the 
Recorp when we go back in the House. 
They are: American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry; American Association of 
University Women; Children’s Hospital, 
Department of Psychiatry; Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee of the Juvenile Court; 
Commissioners’ Youth Council of the 
District of Columbia and Juvenile Court 
of Judicial Conference; Council of 
Churches, National Capital Area; Judi- 
cial Conference Committee; League of 
Women Voters of the District of Colum- 
bia; Lawyers’ Wives of the District of 
Columbia; Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade; National Council of 
Jewish Women; National Association of 
Social Workers, Washington, chapter; 
Northwest Boundary Civic Association, 
St. George’s Church; Washington Bar 
Association; Petworth-Montgomery Hills 
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Baptist Church; Tifereth Israel Congre- 
gation; Twentieth Century Club; Wash- 
ington Psychiatric Society; Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, Public Af- 
fairs Committee; Republican State Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia; 
Democratic Central Committee for the 
District of Columbia; U.S. Department 
of Justice; U.S. Court of Appeals, District 
of Columbia Circuit—I would like to read 
that letter to you: 
U.S. COURT OF APPEALS, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Washington, D.C., December 22, 1961. 
Hon JohN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 

Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Re juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia, H.R. 6747 and S. 486, 87th Congress. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: The judicial confer- 
ence of this court, composed of the Federal 
judges of this circuit and many of the out- 
standing members of the bar of this circuit, 
together with representatives of the munici- 
pal court and the municipal court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia, take a deep in- 
terest in the functioning of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, a part of 
the judicial machinery of this jurisdiction. 
By resolution adopted November 24, 1959, 
the Conference stated, among other things, 
its opinion that two additional judges were 
urgently needed on the juvenile court. 
Again, on May 11, 1961, the conference re- 
affirmed its resolution of November 94, 1959. 
The resolution of May 11, 1961, stated, in 
part, that “the need for additional judges 
for [the juvenile] court still persist.” 

The undersigned judges of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit share the views of the judicial confer- 
ence of this circuit as expressed in the two 
resolutions just mentioned, and wish to ad- 
vise you that in our opinion the inde- 
pendent status of the juvenile court should 
be preserved, and the need for two additional 
judges in that court continues to be most 
urgent. 

We are sending copies of this letter to 
Hon. James C. Davis and Hon. James C. 
AUCHINCLOsS. 

Very truly yours, 

Wilbur K. Miller, Chief Judge; Henry W. 
Edgerton, E. Barrett Prettyman, David 
L. Bazelon, Charles Fahy, George T. 
Washington, John A. Danaher, Walter 
M. Bastian, Warren E. Burger, Circuit 
Judges. 


Now, that letter is signed by the judges 
of the court, eight of them, plus the chief 
judge, Wilbur K. Miller. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go back to what 
I started out to say. If we really want 
to represent the people of the District 
of Columbia, it is our duty—well, I was 
going to say a privilege, but it is our 
duty, anyway—to recognize what the 
thinking is in this area. These people 
are taxpayers. These people pay taxes 
here. Perhaps you do not realize that, 
but they do, and it is not an inconsider- 
able sum of money. I urge that we adopt 
the substitute bill which will be offered 
to provide two additional judges to 
relieve this terrific backlog of cases, 
which in itself causes an awful lot of 
juvenile delinquency in this area. I am 
not a lawyer; but after all is said and 
done, my friends, if you look at this ques- 
tion and this problem in the same way 
as you would look at a problem back 
home affecting the people that elected 
you to office, you cannot overcome this 
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great influence of opinion of people in 
high office; people who know what they 
are talking about. 

The matter to which I have previously 
referred is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 4, 1961. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE AUCHINCLOSS: I ad- 
dress this letter to you as the president of 
the Washington-Baltimore regional chapter 
of the American Academy of Child Psy- 
chiatry. 

My colleagues and I have followed the 
newspaper reports of contemplated changes 
in the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia and are alarmed at the radical retro- 
gressive changes recommended in H.R. 6747. 
What defects which exist will not be rem- 
edied by this bill. Since World War II the 
problem has been one of insufficient man- 
power to adequately operate the court. The 
principles upon which the court has func- 
tioned are basically sound. We feel that 
the Senate bill 4586 which provides for two 
more judges for the juvenile court is a vital 
necessary recommendation. We also would 
like to see an increase of manpower to pro- 
vide a more effective diagnostic and reha- 
bilitative program and research studies in 
coping with the serious problem of delin- 
quency. 

Both in our professional judgment and 
as citizens of the community we strongly 
urge the adoption of the Senate bill 5486 
for the appointment of additional juvenile 
court judges. 

Respectfully yours, 
Srpney BERMAN, M.D. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1962. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AucHrincLoss: The Washington, 
D.C., branch of the American Association of 
University Women advocates preservation of 
the autonomy of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia, the addition of two 
full-time judges to the juvenile court, and 
maintenance of 18 as the juvenile age limit. 
We are opposed to the provisions of H.R. 
6747, which would abolish the autonomy of 
the juvenile court by making it a subordinate 
branch of the municipal court and lower the 
juvenile age limit from 18 to 16 years. 

We believe the juvenile court has worked 
manfully to fulfill its responsibilities and 
that its backlog of more than 2,000 cases and 
the consequent delay in hearings are due to 
a social lag in recognizing that, whereas one 
judge may have been equal to the task at 
the time of the court’s inception in 1906, the 


increased workload imposed by changing 


times necessitates the assignment of two 
additional judges to the court if justice in 
children’s cases is to be dispensed promptly 
and compassionately. 

We believe maintaining the jurisdictional 
autonomy of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and giving the court the 
judicial manpower it needs to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities would the sincere 
wish of the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia to cope effectively and understand- 
ingly both with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency in the District and with the 
various family and social problems involving 
the young that come to the attention of the 
juvenile court. 

The W: branch of the American 
Association of University Women is aware 
that compromise solutions haye been pro- 
posed to bridge the differences between the 
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provisions of the measure passed unanimous- 
ly by the Senate (S. 486) and those of H.R. 
6747. While we realize that compromise may 
prove to be necessary if the plight of the ju- 
venile court is to be alleviated in any degree, 
we see no intrinsic value in the suggested 
compromise proposals. The proposal that ju- 
venile cases involving adults, such as non- 
support and paternity cases, be transferred to 
the municipal court and the proposal that 
the juvenile court be allowed to waive to the 
municipal court cases of misdemeanors com- 
mitted by juveniles appear to beg the ques- 
tion of additional judges for the juvenile 
court, Transferring cases of this type to the 
municipal court would vitiate the principle 
of a specialized court that underlies the in- 
stitution of the juvenile court. Since the 
transfer of such cases from the juvenile 
court to the municipal court would necessi- 
tate the addition of another judge to the 
municipal court, the enactment of a proposal 
to this end might be characterized as “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul.” We see no logic or 
humanity in adding to the responsibilities of 
the municipal court and in the process de- 
priving the young of the more searching and 
specialized case exploration of the juvenile 
court when the addition of two judges to the 
juvenile court would enable the juvenile 
court to discharge promptly the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to it. 

When H.R. 6747 comes up for consideration 
on the floor of the House, we hope there will 
be sufficient support from Members of the 
House to amend it in order that it may be 
more in line with the Senate bill 486 to the 
end of maintaining the autonomy of the 
juvenile court, enlarging the judiciary of the 
court from one to three judges, retaining the 
juvenile age limit of 18 years, and preserving 
the present jurisdiction of the court. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE C. COLE, 
President of the Washington, D.C. 
Branch. 


ASBURY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1961. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We, of Asbury Methodist Church, 
are very much concerned about the rapid 
rate of increase of crime in our city. We feel 
that too little is being done to deal with the 
young people and children who are becoming 
involved with the law. Two more judges for 
the juvenile court seems a logical place to 
begin. 

Senate bill, S. 486, provides the needed 
judges; but thus far, the bill has been held 
up in the House of Representatives. It 
seems a terrible price to pay in human ero- 
sion while more and more girls and boys 
go through the process of maturing into 
hardened criminals, and dangers to society. 
It should prove more economical to prevent 
the young from becoming criminals, than to 
support and confine them after they have 
become lawbreakers. If we should save 
them, they could at least support themselves, 
and too, the lives of others would not be 
endangered by them, not even your own. 

Your help and support for the bill which 
will provide two more judges for the juvenile 
court will do much to lift the moral standard 
ot Washington, and contribute much to 
change the ugly picture which our city gives 
to the rest of the world, as the Capital of 
our Nation. 

We are interested in preserving the juvenile 
court as it is now constituted; but with 
two more judges. We are thankful for such 
devoted and farsighted men as you, and feel 
that our city and Nation are greatly indebted 
to you for your services, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
James D. Foy, Minister. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, GEORGETOWN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss, 

District of Columbia Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. AucHINCLOsS: May I express 
my deep concern for the children of our city 
whose futures are gravely imperiled by the 
inability of our juvenile court to handle its 
caseload. The people of my parish have the 
highest regard for Judge Ketcham and his 
staff. Knowing he faces an impossible situa- 
tion, we trust your committee will give fa- 
vorable consideration to the Bible bill (S. 
486) which will provide for two more judges. 

Surely any reduction of the scope of our 
juvenile court would destroy an effective, 
constructive, and intelligent handling of the 
problems of the young people who come be- 
fore it. Quite clearly, its only weakness arises 
from the increase in our population and the 
ever-expanding complexity of our world. Its, 
record, case for case, stands among the high- 
est rated juvenile courts in our land. With 
the judges asked for it can continue to guard 
and promote the lives of the children of the 
city of Washington. 

Faithfully yours, 
JoRN R. ANSCHUTZ, 
Rector. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL OF THE 
District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., December 14, 1961. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE AUCHINCLOSS: I am 
writing as Director of the Department of 
Psychiatry of the Children’s Hospital of D.C. 
in support of the Senate bill for the D.C. 
juvenile court. 

Our interest in this matter stems from our 
use of the juvenile court as an adjunct to our 
training program for child psychiatrists. 
We are therefore invested in having a pro- 
fessionally sound juvenile court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Our strong feeling is that 
the present constitution of the court is 
basically sound. We feel that its defects in 
functioning are related not to the concepts 
on which it is based, but om insufficient key 
manpower to carry it out properly. The first 
step in corrective approaches is to provide 
the additional judges necessary for better 
court functioning. 

It is our recommendation therefore that 
that Senate bill for the juvenile court judge 
(S. 486) be substituted for H.R. 6747. 

Sincerely, 
REGINALD S. LOURIE, M.D., 
Director, Department of Psychiatry. 
NortH Miami BEACH, FLA. 

Hon. JAMES C, AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a longtime resident. inter- 
ested in welfare work in the District of 
Columbia I recall with pleasure the years 
you served as chairman of the committee of 
which you are now a member. It seems quite 
natural to appeal to you as of old to help us 
straighten out our problems in connection 
with the juvenile court situation. 

I am a member of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee of the Juvenile Court and in that 
capacity have firsthand knowledge of the 
seriousness of backlogs. The purpose of the 
court to advise, guide, and plan rehabilita- 
tion for young offenders to prevent them 
from becoming habitual criminals, cannot be 
accomplished under the present setup of 
one judge. As you know the Davis bili would 
mean a very grave move and would destroy 
the court. The Senate bill 486 aims to pro- 
vide more judges. Our only hope is that the 
Senate bill serve as an amendment. to the 
Davis bill. 
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We look to you for leadership now as in 
the past. Our civic leaders here are all in 
favor of such a move. Thank you for all you 
have done and are doing to help us. 

Sincerely yours, 
NETTES OTTENBERG. 


AMRAM, HAHN & SUNDLUN, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1961. 
Re H.R. 6747, Report. No. 1041, of August 25, 
1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, AucHINCLOSS: I am writing this 
letter to you as a member of the Commis- 
sioners Youth Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia and also as a member of the special 
committee on the juvenile court of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the District of Columbia 
circuit. 

In connection with my work with both of 
these groups, I have had occasion to study 
most carefully both the legal and the social 
aspects of the juvenile court problem and to 
investigate the actual operations of that 
court. I am sure you know how deeply the 
efficient operation of the juvenile court in- 
fluences the work of the Commissioners 
Youth Council. 

Both the Commissioners Youth Council 
and the judicial conference have recom- 
mended the passage of the bill calling for 
two more judges for the juvenile court, with 
no radical changes in either the jurisdiction 
or the operation of that court. Similarly 
both groups have expressed their disapproval 
of H.R. 6747 which would radically change 
both the jurisdiction and the operation of 
the juvenile court. 

I need not elaborate the reasons behind 
my opinion. They are already in the record, 
in the testimony of the Attorney General, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Chief Judge Prettyman, and others. 
In this connection, I wish to commend the 
minority report of the nine members of the 
District Committee who opposed H.R. 6747 
and in which you joined. I carnestly hope 
that it will be possible to convince the House 
of Representatives either to pass the Senate 
bill S. 486 or to amend H.R. 6747 to in- 
corporate the provisions of the Senate bill. 

The juvenile court as presently consti- 
tuted must be preserved and the proposals 
in H.R. 6747 which would substantively alter 
the administration of juvenile problems in 
the District of Columbia must be rejected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pump W. AMRAM. 
DECEMBER 26, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT HALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Hate: As president of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, National Capital Area, rep- 
resenting the cooperative interest of the 
Protestant churches of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, and also as the rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Washington’s downtown 
Episcopal church, I am writing you as I 
understand you are helping Congressman 
AUCHINCLOSS with reference to the juvenile 
court situation in the District of Columbia. 
I do hope that. despite the action of the 
House District Committee that the House of 
Representatives as a whole will approve 
Senate bill 486, providing for two more 
judges for the juventle court, accepting it 
as a substitute for H.R. 6747. 

Tt is d that. the District of Co- 
lumbia should have to make do with one 
juvenile court judge. Anyone who has 
worked with young people over the years, as 
I have, knows full well that their best in- 
terests are served when it is possible for 
them to recetve understanding attention, 
and an overworked court can hardly provide 
what the community needs in this regard. 
I hope that the Senate bill will be passed. 
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Should new hearings be called for, I 
should be delighted to appear. 
y: 
CHARLES D. KEAN, 
Rector. 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA, 
Washington D.C., December 14, 1961. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE AUCHINCLOSS: The 
Council of Churches, National Capital Area, 
composed of 28 Protestant denominations, 
has gone on record urging the preservation 
of the Juvenile Court of the District, and 
the addition of two juvenile court judges. 
We are firmly opposed to the Davis bill (H.R. 
6747) and are in sympathy with the prin- 
ciples expressed in Senate bill S. 486. We 
hope the latter bill may be offered as an 
amendment. to H.R. 6747. 

Enclosed is a copy of the action taken by 
the board of directors of the Council of 
Churches on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Vinci. E. Lowber, 
Executive Director. 


STATEMENT ON THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
THE JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Council of Churches of the National 
Capital area, through its commission on 
community life and its department of social 
welfare, has for many years been deeply 
concerned about the problems of the juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia. 

We note the following: 

1. The caseload has increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in population. 

2. There has been no corresponding in- 
crease in the number of judges. 

3. There is now a backlog of some 2,000 
cases. 

We further note: 

1. That House bill H.R. 6747 (the Davis 
bill) would wipe out advances made in re- 
cent years in the treatment of juvenile of- 
fenders. This bill would treat all 16- and 
17-year-olds as adults, rather than leaving 
this to the discretion of the juvenile court. 

2. It seems apparent that H.R. 6747 is con- 
cerned more with punishment than with 
rehabilitation and restoration to society. 

Therefore we conclude: 

1. That the adoption of the principles in- 
cluded in H.R. 6747 would be a tragic mis- 
take, sending the District of Columbia back 
into a period of unenlightened punishment 
of the juvenile offender and making hard- 
ened criminals out of many first offenders 
who could be rehabilitated. 

2. That the passage of H.R. 6747 is neither 
in the best interests of the District of Co- 
lumbia or of the United States. 

We recommend: 

1. That the principles upon which the 
present juvenile court. is established be re- 
fined and continued; 

2. That toward the end of solving a heavy 
caseload, two additional judges be appointed 
to the juvenile court; 

3. That at all times rehabilitation and not 
punishment be the overarching purpose of 
the juvenile courts. 

CHILDREN’s. COURT OF 
SUFFOLK COUNTY, 
Hauppauge, N.Y., January 24, 1962. 

Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Representative of New Jersey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. AUCHINCLOSS: 


meeting of this committee was. held at the 


1962 


Arlington County, Va., courthouse on Novem- 
ber 10, 1961. Present as committee mem- 
bers were Judge B. Gordon Gentry, of 
Greensboro, N.C., Judge Hugh Reid, of Ar- 
lington, Va., and the writer, of Suffolk Coun- 
ty, N.Y. 

We adopted a motion at our meeting, 
wherein it was recommended that the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges urge 
the enactment of the Bible bill (S. 486) or 
similar bills now pending in the House, with 
respect to additional manpower in the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia with- 
out reduction in its present juvenile juris- 
diction or its present autonomy and that our 
organization so advise all Members of the 
House of Representatives of this action. On 
the question. all committee members voted 
“aye” and none voted “nay.” 

If you are of the opinion that worthwhile 
purpose would be served by having a further 
committee meeting in Washington, please 
advise. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN T. VOELKER, 
Judge. 


Tue MUNICIPAL COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., December 19, 1961. 
Hon, James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUcCHINCLOSS: Reference is made 
to a recent conference with Mrs. George T. 
Washington representing the Committee on 
the Needs of the Juvenile Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at whose request this letter 
is being addressed to you. 

With respect to any bills before the U.S. 
Congress affecting the operating status o 
the juvenile court for the District of Colum- 
bia, it is the consensus of the judges of the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia 
that none of the functions of the former 
court should be transferred to any branch of 
the municipal court nor should that court 
be made a separate branch of the municipal 
court. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Lewis SMITH, Jr., 
Chief Judge. 


THE EVENING STAR-THE SUNDAY STAR, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AucHINCLOSS: I have been re- 
quested, as a former president of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, to write to you in 
support of the Senate juvenile court bill 
(S. 486), which would add two judges to the 
juvenile court, without changing either the 
jurisdiction or the present organizational 
structure of the juvenile court. It is the 
hope of those interested in enactment of this 
bill that it will be proposed as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 6747. 

I believe the Senate bill’s provisions would 
correct what seems to be the fundamental 
weakness at juvenile court, that weakness 
being a shortage of manpower on the bench 
to cope with a volume of work that far ex- 
ceeds the capacity of any one judge to deal 
with. The mere question of volume is highly 
complicated by the nature of the problem 
with which the juvenile court was created 
to handle. 

The Evening Star, of which I am editor, 
has supported the work of the juvenile court 
for a great many years. We believe that H.R. 
6747 would weaken rather than strengthen 
the administration of the court and would 
be a departure from established concepts of 
what such a court should attempt todo. We 
are very earnest in our hope that your well 
established reputation as an advocate of pro- 
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gressive and sound legislation will enable you 
to work for the enactment of S. 486. 
With personal regard, 
Yours sincerely, 
B. M. McKetway, 
Editor. 


FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICES 
or WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Washington D.C., January 29, 1962. 

JOHN T. KOEHLER, 

Chairman, Judicial Conference Committee on 
the Needs of the Juvenile Court, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. KOEHLER: At its January meet- 
ing, the board of trustees of Family and 
Child Services considered again, as it has 
before, the situation of the juvenile court. 

On this occasion there was discussion of 
the proposal for a compromise solution to 
that which had been earlier advanced and 
embodied in the Bible bill. The board was 
unanimous in its feeling that the com- 
promises as reported in the newspapers rep- 
resented no improvement but a distinct 
weakening of the mission of the court. It 
therefore took this occasion to restate its 
conviction that the Bible bill should be sup- 
ported and two judges added to the bench 
in the juvenile court. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun G. THEBAN, 
Executive Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 12, 1962. 

Hon James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 

District of Columbia Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: There is enclosed herewith a 
copy of our letter to the Honorable James H. 
Morrison, Representative from Louisiana. 
This letter concerns a struggle for two addi- 
tional judges in juvenile court, in which you 
have been in the forefront. 

Very truly yours, 
De Lone Harris. 
JANUARY 12, 1962. 

Hon. James H. Morrison, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: This letter 
is being written, first of all as one of your 
constituents from Louisiana. This letter is 
written as an individual taxpayer in the 
District of Columbia, and in my capacity as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Health and Welfare Council of the District 
of Columbia, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Law Enforcement Council, a 
present member of the board of directors, 
and immediate past president of the Wash- 
ington Bar Association, and as a member of 
the Judicial Conference for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. 

All of the above-named bodies and or- 
ganizations, with which I am affiliated, have 
endorsed and urged passage of Senate bill 
486, which has passed the Senate, and is now 
in the hands of the House District Com- 
mittee, which provides for two additional 
judges for the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia. We are advised that, despite 
the almost unanimous approval of Senate 
bill 486 by individual citizens and taxpayers, 
and by many, many organizations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Senate bill has not 
been reported out of the committee while, 
at the same time, House bill (H.R. 6747) has 
been reported out of the House District Com- 
mittee, and may come up for vote on the 
floor of the House at almost any time.. House 
bill 6747 would completely abolish the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s juvenile court, and in its 
stead would transfer most of the functions 
of the juvenile court to the municipal court 
and would add two judges to the present 
bench of the municipal court. 

I am happy to know you are on our side 
in this matter, because of your having intro- 
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duced H.R, 5988, which would also add two 
judges to our juvenile court. I deem it, 
therefore, wholly unnecessary to delineate 
to you the infirmities of H.R. 6747, and the 
virtues of Senate bill 486, because of your 
knowledge of all of the facts and circum- 
stances. However, I do enclose, for your in- 
formation, a copy of a report prepared by 
undersigned, and adopted by the Health 
and Welfare Council at the last meeting, 
on January 9, 1962. 

I wish to thank you for your past activity 
on my behalf and on behalf of other persons 
from your district, and to wish you con- 
tinued success and happiness during the 
coming year. 

Very truly yours, 
De LONG Harris. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
JUVENILE COURT 


At the meeting of the council on October 
2, 1961, the chairman requested the under- 
signed to prepare a short report concerning 
proposed juvenile court legislation. Pur- 
suant thereto, the within report is sub- 
mitted. 

In 1959, both Houses of Congress passed 
bills, having as their principal purpose the 
creation of additional judgeships in the 
presently existing juvenile court. -The Sen- 
ate bill S. 1456, was reported favorably 
after hearings by the Senate District Com- 
mittee was passed by the Senate, and was 
thereafter sent to the House of Representa- 
tives where the bill was referred to the 
House District Committee. Chairman Davis 
of that committee held hearings on S. 1456 
on July 23 and December 10, 11, 1959. At 
those hearings, testimony was given by Judge 
Ketcham of the juvenile court, Hon. Robert 
E. McLaughlin, the then President of the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, Hon. E. Barrett Prettyman, the then 
Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, the late Leo A. 
Rover, the then Chief Judge, Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, L. 
Clark Schilder, Washington Criminal Justice 
Association, and Mrs. Una Rita Quenstedt, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Chief, Domestic Relations 
and Collections Division. These persons were 
all in favor of pasage of S. 1456. The Davis 
committee took no action at the conclusion 
of these hearings, and the bill was never re- 
ported on by the Davis committee, with the 
consequence that it was never presented to 
the House for action. 

Of all of the many persons testifying or 
submitting statements to the House District 
Committee on S. 1456, although rigorously 
cross-examined by Chairman Davis, only In- 
spector Winters, of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, expressed any desire to have 
changed any portion of the existing Juve- 
nile Court Act. 

In the spring of 1961, Representative 
Davis introduced his own bill, H.R. 6747, 
which purposed to amend the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia. The 
most important characteristics of the Davis 
bill are as follows: 

1. It would abolish the juvenile court. 
As a substitute for the juvenile court, the 
bill provides for the transfer of all functions 
of the juvenile court to the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, and at the 
same time creates two additional judge- 
ships for the municipal court. These addi- 
tional judges would serve in a juvenile 
branch of the municipal court. By the 
terms of the bill, the two judges would not 
be restricted to service in the juvenile 
branch. Also, the chief judge of the mu- 
nicipal court would be authorized to assign 
any municipal court judge to sit in the 
juvenile branch, 

2. The bill would fix a child’s 16th birth- 
day as the outer limit of the jurisdiction of 


having 
might be waived to the: U.S. district. court 
for trial, as an adult. 

Hearings were held by Chairman Davis 
on H.R. 6747 on June 23, 1961. The first 
witness was John T. Koehler, Chairman, 
Committee on Needs of the Juvenile Court, 
appointed by the Judicial Conference, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. On behalf of the 
Judicial Conference, Mr. Koehler vigorously 
op) passage of the Davis bill (H.R. 
6747). He read into the record a resolu- 
tion unanimously passed by the Judicial 
Conference, District of Columbia Circuit, on 
November 24, 1959, and reaffirmed by a sec- 
ond resolution adopted May 11, 1961. 

The Judicial Conference of the District of 
Columbia Circuit is a body consisting of all 
of the district court judges, all circuit court 
of appeals judges in the District of Colum- 
bia, and 100 selected lawyers, who meet an- 
nually under aegis of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, for the 
purpose of furthering the administration of 
justice in the District of Columbia. The 
undersigned has been a member of that con- 
ference for the last past 4 years. The resolu- 
tion of the Judicial Conference, dated No- 
vember 24, 1959, and reaffirmed by a second 
resolution dated May 11, 1961, is attached to 
this report. The undersigned agreed with 
and subscribed to all propositions advanced 
by the Judicial Conference. 

Oliver Gasch, former U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, and present chairman 
of the Law Enforcement Council, has testi- 
fied before the District Committee, both in 
his capacity as District attorney and as chair- 
man of the Law Enforcement Council. 
Wearing both hats, Mr. Gasch opposed pas- 
sage of H.R. 6747, while at the same time 
he heartily supported and endorsed the sev- 
eral so-called three-judge bills. 

The Law Enforcement Council for the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia is a body created by act 
of Congress, consisting of, among others, the 
following: Chief of police, judge of juvenile 
court, chief judge, municipal court, clerk, 
municipal court, U.S. attorney, U.S. com- 

» U.S. marshal, chief probation of- 
ficer of the district court, representative of 
the Criminal Justice Association, representa- 
tive of the W. Bar Association, and 
representative of the District. Bar Associa- 
tion. Undersigned has been a member of the 
Law Enforcement. Council since 1958. The 
Law Enforcement Council has consistently 
urged passage of legislation enlarging ju- 
venile court. by providing for three juvenile 
court judges. 

Felony trials of 15-year-olds.in adult crimi- 
nal courts is a matter that, through the 
years, has been almost. totally eliminated 
in the United States. To bring back to the 
District of Columbia this type of barbarous 
behavior is unthinkable, at least to under- 
signed. 

The municipal court. for the District of 
Columbia handles 90 percent of the litiga- 
tion in the District of Columbia, of all sorts, 
criminal and civil. The chief judge of the 
municipal court. is violently opposed to the 
transfer of the functions of the juvenile 
court. to the municipal court. 

Much could be said concerning the prob- 
lem, and, indeed, any undertaking to even 
outline the evidence along those lines would 


of this report. However, since almost all of 
the testimony, evidence and data available 
indicates the need for two additional ju- 
venile court judges while, at the same time, 
dictating that. of the Davis bill (H.R. 
6747) would seriously impair justice for ju- 
veniles and for the public generally. under- 
signed. recommends that. this council reject 
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the Davis bill and urge passage of a bill 
providing three judges im the present ju- 
venile court. For those who seek additional 
information, the report of the hearings on 
H.R. 6747, and the reports of the Senate and 
House District Committee are available. 
Respectfully submitted. 
De Lone HARRIS, 


American SECURITY & Trust CO., 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1962, 
Congressman JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I write you today 
as the former chairman of the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee on the needs of the Ju- 
venile Court. Our committee was appointed 
in 1958 by Chief Judge Prettyman, who was 
then chairman of the Judicial Conference 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. It 
was composed of 20 outstanding lawyers and 
laymen of the Washington community who 
were interested and, in several instances, 
highly experienced in the field of juvenile 
court work. Mr. John Koehler is now chair- 
man of the committee. 

Our committee made what we believe to 
be a thorough investigation of the situation 
of the court and came to the conclusion that 
there was no need or occasion for basic 
change in the Juvenile Court Act as such, 
but that there was indeed an acute need for 
additional manpower on the juvenile court 
bench. It was the feeling of our committee 
the present juvenile court calendar could 
not possibly be handled by one judge, no 
matter how able he was or how hard he 
might work. 

Hence, we have supported both in the 
current session of Congress and in the pre- 
vious session, the bills which have been 
introduced, and which in both instances 
have passed the Senate, calling for the ap- 
pointment of two additional judges to the 
juvenile court bench. We think only by this 
method can the basic difficulty and defi- 
ciency of the court be eliminated without 
abandoning the basic merits of the juvenile 
court system or reducing the court’s juris- 
diction to a point which would be equivalent 
to abandonment. 

We believe that enactment of the bill re- 
ported out. by the District Committee, H.R. 
6747, would be totally unacceptable to the 
community as a whole, and a major re- 
versal of 50 years of progress. 

Therefore, we have consistently advocated 
the enactment of the bill which would pro- 
vide for two more judges, S. 486, and the 
defeat of H.R. 6747. 

Respectfully yours, 
Murray PRESTON. 


BUTLER, KOEHLER & TAUSIG, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1962. 
The Honorable James ©. AUCHINCLOss, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOss; I enclose 
the original of a letter from Family and 
Child Services of Washington, D.C., addressed 
to me, dated January 29, 1962, which states 
that the board of trustees of this organiza- 
tion has unanimously recommended that 
the proposed amendment to H.R. 6747 be 
supported and that two judges be added to 
the juvenile court, I am sure you will wish 
to have this letter for your files. 

Speaking as chairman. of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Judicial Conference To Study 
the Needs of the Juvenile Court, I wish to 
advise you that our committee has been de- 
voting considerable time to this problem. 
As you know, our committee is whole- 
heartedly behind the effort to add two more 
judges to the juvenile court. I wish to take 
this opportunity to thank you for your as- 
sistance in this endeavor. 
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It may be helpful, in this connection, to 
provide you with the following quotation 
from the 1960 report of the proceedings of a 
special session of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. On pages 27-28 of this 
report, the Conference had the following to 
say: 

“The Conference at its September 1959 
session (Conference report, p. 30) called to 
the attention of the committee the problem 
of the waiver by the juvenile court of the 
District. of Columbia to the District court of 
jurisdiction over juvenile offenders. The 
juvenile court in the District of Columbia 
has statutory authority to waive its jurisdic- 
tion over serious felonies committed by 
juveniles under 18 to the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia, when, in its 
discretion, it deems that court to be proper. 

“The committee reported that, after con- 
sidering the problem, it was of the view that 
juvenile cases are essentially local matters, 
which should be handled by the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, and that 
the question of the proper disposition of 
juvenile cases requires trained and special- 
ized personnel which at present are avail- 
able only in the juvenile court. The com- 
mittee was also of the view that such cases 
do not ordinarily belong in the criminal 
part of the U.S. district court, that the dis- 
trict court has no adequate facilities to dis- 
pose of such cases, and that to inject the 
added burdens of sifting local juvenile cases 
on an already overburdened district court 
would probably require more U.S. district 
judges and a duplicate professional staff for 
juvenile cases. The report of the commit- 
tee was approved by the Conference.” 

If there is anything further I can do to 
be of assistance, please do not hesitate to 
call upon me, 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn T. KOEHLER, 
LAWYERS’ WIVES 
OF THE. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1962. 
Re juvenile court of the District of Columbia, 
H.R. 6747 and S. 486, 87th Congress. 
Hon. Joun L. Mc a 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Mr. CmammaN: The Lawyers’ Wives 
of the District of Columbia, composed of 
wives of lawyers and judges residing in the 
National Capital area, has a very deep interest 
in the functioning and problems of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia. 
The board of trustees has directed me to 
present our view to you and your committee, 
with respect to pending legislation which 
would affect this court. 

We believe that the principal aim and 
function of a court dealing with juvenile 
offenders: should be rehabilitation, designed 
to convert the offender into a useful and 
responsible member of society, and that 
sufficient judges to accomplish this are 
urgently needed. We believe further that 
& closed hearing is an essential attribute of 
a proceeding looking to rehabilitation of the 
youthful offender, and that. the specialized 
services of a Juvenile court. should remain, as 
under the present law, available to offenders 
who are under the age of 18. 

Accordingly, we urge that the independent 
status of the Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia be preserved as it now stands, 
but with the addition of two judges, and 
that its jurisdiction over offenders under the 
age of 18 should remain unchanged. 
We therefore favor the enactment of S. 486, 
or a. bill containing similar provisions, and 
are opposed to the provisions of H.R. 6747. 

We are sending copies of this letter to the 
Honorable James C. Davis, the Honorable 


Yours very truly, 
HELEN G. WASHINGTON, 
President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., December 18, 1961. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. AUCHINCLOSS; The approaching 
date for the opening of the new Congress 
brings to mind our legislative problems for 
the District of Columbia. Of primary con- 
cern is the Davis bill (H.R. 6747) which, as 
you know, ha- not been called up for action 
on the floor of the House, even though it 
has been reported out by the District Com- 
mittee. We hope that it will be called up 
at an early date and that the Senate bill 
(S. 486) will be offered as an amendment 
to HR. 6747. 

The league position on this measure has a 
long history. It was largely the initiative 
and unremitting work of the D.C. League of 
Women Voters that assured the enactment 
of our juvenile court law, based on the 
organization and philosophy of the Standard 
Act, in June 1938. Slight modifications since 
that time have not changed its basic prin- 
ciples, philosophy and procedure for con- 
ducting a noncriminal juvenile court and 
the league has consistently supported it. 

The league believes the primary need of 
the juvenile court is additional judges as 
provided in S. 486. The one judge in 1906, 
when Washington’s population was 300,000, 
was practical; but one judge in 1962 being 
expected to hear and adequately consider 
each of the 5,000 cases filed in his court is 
more than is humanly possible for a judge 
to perform. 

“The juvenile court movement is based 
upon the theory of individualized justice 
with emphasis on what society can do fora 
child, rather than what to do against them 
for their misdeeds. The social approach to 
this problem is the proper diagnosis as to 
why a child has come in conflict with the 
law and what are the factors to be dealt 
with in bringing about his or her rehabilita- 
tion. These are peculiarly a part of modern 
juvenile court philosophy and procedure 
and are not found in the adversary procedure 
as administered in the criminal courts. The 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
(meeting in June 1961) condemned the re- 
organization bill and supported the con- 
tinuance of a well staffed juvenile court in 
the District of Columbia. A separate juve- 
nile court would not only serve to rehabili- 
tate the emotionally and socially malad- 
justed child who comes before the court, 
but also would serve as a shining example, 
both national and international, as the 
American method of handling the problems 
of children who come in conflict with the 
laws of society. The juvenile court when 
properly staffed and administered is the 
greatest protection society can have against 
the rise of crime.” 

The above is a quotation from Judge Wool- 
folk’s letter, as recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, August 24, 1961 (Judge Wool- 
folk juvenile court, Fulton County, Atlanta, 
Ga.). 

We believe that the juvenile court should 
assist each child subject to its jurisdiction 
to grow into a law-abiding citizen, able and 
willing to do his share in our democratic 
society. If the court is to fulfill this func- 
tion, it must have additional judges. 

The league is vigorously opposed to any 
change in our existing juvenile court law 
which would place the court under the mu- 
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nicipal court, lower the present age limit, 
publicize names of juvenile offenders or re- 
move adult cases, such as paternity, non- 
support, abandonment, contributing to de- 
Imquency and assault, from the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court. 

Both Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, and 
District Court Judge Luther Loungdahl have 
stated that changes proposed by H.R. 6747 
would set the juvenile court movement back 
a half century. 

When H.R. 6747 comes to the floor, we 
strongly urge you to support S. 486 as an 
amendment. The Senate bill contains the 
necessary provision to increase our judge 
power and thus improve the service of the 
court to our community. The League of 
Women Voters is most grateful for your 
longtime support of progressive legislation 
for the District. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joy R. SIMONSON, 
President. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS & TRUST CO., 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. AucHINcLOss: I have been re- 
quested, in my capacity as a past president 
and director of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade, to express my views concern- 
ing the juvenile court bills, H.R. 6747 and 
S. 486, now before the Congress. 

It is, and has always been, my considered 
judgment that the juvenile court, as pres- 
ently constituted, should be preserved and 
that an additional judge or judges should 
be appointed to handle the great demands 
and increased business of the court. This 
matter has been discussed by many leading 
citizens in our city, and I do not recall hear- 
ing any contrary views from them. 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, as an organization, recommends the 
foregoing action. 

It is my firm belief S. 486 or a similar bill 
should be enacted. 

Very truly yours, 
PHILIP M. TALBOTT. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are writing to you concern- 
ing our deep concern for the fate of the 
Juvenile court in the District of Columbia. 
In the last session of Congress, we presented 
statements before both the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on the District of Columbia 
in which we ne arg the „„ of HR. 
6747 and supported S 

In general, we 3 lowering the age 
Umit, transferring the presently autonomous 
court to the municipal court, and removing 
adult eases which concern the welfare of 
children from the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court. 

Our study of this serious situation has 
convinced us that adding additional judges 
and supportive staff to the court would be 
the most constructive step forward to im- 
prove and strengthen the court. As we said 
in our statement before the Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: “We feel 
confident that the present emergency would 
best be solved by adding sufficient judges 
and staff to the fuvenile court which could 
then implement and improve its procedures 
in dealing with the special needs of unfor- 
tunate children or juveniles who need such 
training or supervision as will help them to 
become productive citizens.” 
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We are enclosing coples of our previous 
statements which spell out in more detail 
our position on this legislation and we hope 
you will help the citizens of this city to 
secure a strong and effective juvenile court. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARCIA SMIGEL, 
President. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Soctat WORKERS, 
METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON CHAPTER, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1961. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We understand from 
the League of Women Voters that this is a 
time when you may welcome a letter from 
us. We want to let you know of our con- 
viction that a good District of Columbia ju- 
venile court bill needs to become effective 
law as soon as possible. Included in our 
membership of nearly 1,000 professional so- 
cial workers are a great many who have had 
firsthand experience that leads to this con- 
viction. 

Our own experience with the function of 
juvenile courts and our knowledge of pro- 
fessional experience elsewhere would not al- 
low us to support H.R. 6747 as it stands, 
Thus we hope that the bill as finally passed 
will be the result of reconsideration along 
the lines of Senate bill (S. 486), providing 
two additional juvenile court judges, and 
strengthening the juvenile court structure 
and 2 

We have consistently opposed enactment of 
the bill H.R. 6747 and filed a statement on 
this for your committee record on August 
AT, 1961. Following are some of the specific 
points we would raise. 

Professional opinion across the country is 
that all types of cases involving children can 
best be handied in a single specialized family 
court; but H.R. 6747 would not put nonsup- 
port and paternity cases under the jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court branch of the 
municipal court. 

The importance of skilled handling of 
young offenders to help prevent them from 

repeated offenders calls for pro- 
gressively better trained personnel; but un- 
der H.R. 6747, selection of personnel serving 
the juvenile branch would be outside civil 
service and without regard to qualifications. 

Treating children of 16 and over as adults, 
as provided in H.R. 6747, is contrary to rec- 
ommendations of professionals in the field 
of child care, and contrary to present pro- 
cedures in over two-thirds of the States. 
Declaring that a teenager is an adult when he 
is in fact still a child would deprive him of 
those special services whose purpose is treat- 
ment of the child and protection of society 

his becoming a confirmed offender. 
One result of such a provision, and of waivers 
generally to the adult court, is that rules of 
evidence and other legal requirements fre- 
quently allow the child to be released with- 
out any significant plan of treatment or 
followup; so that not only the child but 
in the long run the community also suffers 

The provision of H.R. 6747 which estab- 
lishes the child as the basis of waiver, 
instead of the offense, means that once juris- 
diction over the child is waived in connec- 
tion with a particular offense he is treated as 
an adult for any future offense. This is « 
regression from the present procedure which 
permits individual decision on the use of 
children’s services for treatment of a par- 
ticular problem. 

The provision to hold children as young 
as age 14 im jail for certain offenses is par- 
ticularly bad, considering the possibly life- 
Tong effect of such treatment. 

To be a good law either for the community 
of Washington or for the young persons who 
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would be dealt with under it, H.R. 6747 needs 
much reconsideration, in our view. 
Sincerely yours, 
GENEVIEVE GABOWER, 
Chapter Chairman. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF TRADE, 

_ Washington, D.C., December 21, 1961. 

Hon, JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AucHINcLOss: The board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade, on the recommendation of 
our law and legislation committee, endorsed 
legislation which would add two additional 
judges to the juvenile court a couple of years 
ago. This policy was adopted after careful 
study, has been reviewed by the committee, 
and is the official stand of this organization. 

We very much hope that S. 486 will be 
adopted by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. THOMPSON, Jr., 
President, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 17, 1962. 
Hon. HAROLD D, COOLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: This letter is in regard 
to S. 486, which has already passed the Sen- 
ate and which provides for two more judges 
for the juvenile court. 

I have been in active general practice in 
the District of Columbia for over 15 years 
years and have held the offices of president 
of the National Bar Association, Inc., presi- 
dent of the Washington Bar Association, Inc., 
and am presently a member of the executive 
committee of the Washington Bar Associa- 
tion, Inc., and chairman of the committee 
on criminal rules and procedure for the bar 
association of the District of Columbia. 

As a practitioner I have had many occa- 
sions to appear in juvenile court in cases in- 
volving juveniles. The Honorable Oram W. 
Ketcham is doing an excellent job in his 
administration of the juvenile court. How- 
ever, the caseload is of such magnitude that 
it is humanly impossible for one judge to 
keep the calendar current. 

As spokesman for the above-named com- 
mittees, and for the members of the North- 
west Boundary Civic Association, for which 
I am legal adviser, and for members of St. 
George's Church, of which I am a member 
of the vestry and senior warden, and person- 
ally I am interested in preserving the ju- 
venile court as it is now constituted with 
the addition of two more judges, and there- 
fore respectfully urge you to use your good 
offices to amend H.R. 6747 on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by S. 486. 

The various committees and groups which 
I am speaking for, and I, object to H.R. 6747 
and to its provisions to transfer the juvenile 
court’s jurisdiction to the municipal court, 
reduce the jurisdictional age limit from 18 
to 16, and to allow waiver of cases to adult 
court at 15. 

Very truly yours, 
WII. S. THOMPSON. 
PETWORTH-MONTGOMERY HILLS 
BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Silver Spring, Md., December 28, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, AvcHINcLoss: For the past 12 
years I have been a resident of the District 
of Columbia and pastor of the Petworth- 
Montgomery Hills Baptist Church, located at 
557 Randolph Street NW. During the course 
of these years I haye had opportunity to 
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observe at very intimate levels, frequently, 
the problems relating to juvenile delin- 
quency. I have on several occasions been 
related as pastor to boys who have appeared 
in juvenile court, and for a brief time while 
time permitted I served as sponsor for a boy 
at the National Training School. 

As circumstances on the changing scene 
within the District of Columbia have in- 
creasingly augmented the problems involv- 
ing the juvenile court, I have been distressed 
at the quibbling over methods while the 
lives of juveniles are being lost for lack of 
proper care. Any approach to the problem 
of crime among youth which tends to weaken 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court seems 
to me to have little foundation in fact or 
theory. I find it difficult to understand the 
factors that have led to the propounding of 
the principles involved in House bill (H.R. 
6747). 

As a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
and as one vitally related to the youth prob- 
lems within our borders, I urgently request 
that immediately upon the convening of 
Congress, you do all within your power to 
speedily secure the passage of the provisions 
already incorporated in Senate bill S. 486 
and approved by that body. It is vitally im- 
portant to the life of citizens of the District 
of Columbia that additional judges be ap- 
proved for the juvenile court, and that this 
body be able to move rapidly ahead with its 
heavy load, I trust that you can prevent 
any further delay in this exceedingly vital 
business. 

Very respectfully yours, 
S. Lewis MORGAN, Jr. 


PETWORTH-MONTGOMERY HILLS 
BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 16, 1962. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Petworth-Montgomery Hills 
Baptist Church, which has two locations in 
the Nation’s Capital, has a well established, 
influential membership. The Petworth 
branch at 7th and Randolph Streets NW. 
will be 50 years old in December 1962. The 
Montgomery Hills branch has a new church 
building less than 5 years old on Georgia 
Avenue extended. 

Because of concern for the community, 
as well as interest in social legislation affect- 
ing the citizens of the District and metro- 
politan area, this church has recently es- 
tablished a social service committee, with 
a social action subcommittee. Through this 
medium we hope to make known to the 
congressional committees the position of 
this congregation regarding bills which affect 
the welfare of the residents of the District 
and of the Nation as a whole, 

At a church conference on January 10, 
1962, the social action subcommittee pre- 
sented through this chairman the commit- 
tee’s desire to protest the long delay in 
providing additional juvenile court judges 
for the District of Columbia. The congre- 
gation in business session without dissent- 
ing vote approved the committee’s proposed 
action, 

We, therefore, wish to convey to you our 
concern over the failure of the House of 
Representatives to concur in the Senate bill 
providing for two additional judges, and 
strongly urge that this or some other bill 
be quickly approved to provide said addi- 
tional judges at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. We believe the strengthening of the 
juvenile court system is absolutely impera- 
tive if we are to cope with the juvenile 
delinquency problem, 

We trust that you will give serious con- 
sideration to this request from a group of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia who 
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have no other way than this of expressing 
our convictions in such significant civic 
matters. 
Respectfully, 
THEODORE L, BERRY, 
Chairman, Social Service Committee. 
MABEL H. ELLETT, 
Cochairman, Social Action Subcom- 
mittee. 
WILLIE MOE SCONCE, 
Director of Social Service. 
S. Lewis MORGAN, Jr., 
Pastor. 


TIFERETH ISRAEL CONGREGATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1962. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOss: I write 
to you as a clergyman whose home and con- 
gregation are located in the District. 

I have followed with much interest and 
deep concern the situation in our juvenile 
court and am most anxious that its hands be 
strengthened. 

It is our view that this may be accom- 
plished through the addition of two judges 
to the juvenile court as now constituted. 
We, therefore, favor the Senate bill (S. 486) 
as an amendment to the House bill (HR. 
6747). 

Thank you so very much, 

Respectfully, 
A. NATHAN ABRAMOWITZ, 
Rabbi. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Auchrxcross: The Twentieth 
Century Club, a civic organization of approx- 
imately 550 women, is interested in legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress affecting the 
welfare of the District of Columbia. 

There is on record with the Congress a 
resolution from our organization, approving 
a proposed bill authorizing the appointment 
of two additional judges to the juvenile 
court of the District. The court has been 
operating for some time with only one judge 
to handle the volume of cases received. 

We understand that in September 1961, 
the Senate passed and referred to the House 
District of Columbia Committee a bill (S. 
486) authorizing two additional judges for 
the court. We also understand that the 
House District Committee has approved and 
reported out a bill (H.R. 6747), introduced 
by the Honorable James C. Davis, which ap- 
parently provides for the elimination of the 
juvenile court as presently organized. 

The Twentieth Century Club feels that the 
Juvenile court is filling a very definite and 
urgent need in the community and that the 
addition of at least two judges is essential 
for its proper functioning. 

We, therefore, desire to state again our in- 
terest in the preservation of the juvenile 
court, our desire for an adequate number of 
judges, and to record our support for the 
Senate bill (S. 486). 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED N. MORRELL, 
President. 
ELEANOR GESSFORD, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
ARLINGTON, VA., February 10, 1962. 
Representative JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: As 
chairman of the Public Affairs Committee of 
the District of Columbia YWOA, I am 
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writing you in behalf of legislation to im- 
prove the juvenile court system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The enclosed carbon of a letter to Com- 
missioner Tobriner will testify to our long- 
standing interest in the juvenile court sit- 
uation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WILBUR L. MORSE. 


THE WASHINGTON PSYCHIATRIC 


SOCIETY, 
Chevy Chase, Må., February 6, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AucHINcLOss: The officers and 
council of the Washington Psychiatric Soci- 
ety have instructed me to write to you con- 
cerning pending legislation in regard to the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia. 

Through the years, we have been keenly 
interested in the juvenile court. We have 
been pleased with the functioning of the 
court in spite of what we have considered 
to be a great handicap of insufficient key 
personnel. We, therefore, support legisla- 
tion such as proposed by Senator BIBLE and 
passed by the Senate to increase the number 
of judges for this court. 

We consider the reorganization of the 
juvenile court proposed by Representative 
Davis to be potentially destructive to the 
effective functioning of the court. Ata time 
when juvenile delinquency is recognized to 
be one of the major concerns of the Nation, 
it seems to us very dangerous to do anything 
which may undermine institutions which 
are working to relieve this problem. Rather, 
these institutions should be strengthened. 

It is, therefore, our recommendation that 
the Senate bill increasing the number of 
juvenile court judges (S. 486) be substituted 
for H.R. 6747. We urge you to actively sup- 
port this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hewrrt I. Varney, M.D., 
President. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1962. 
The Honorable WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. TOBRINER: You may recall 
the Public Affairs Committee of the Young 
Women's Christian Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia joined with other com- 
munity organizations last spring in urging 
the Commissioners to give support to the 
addition of two judges to the juvenile court. 
Subsequently, some members of the public 
affairs committee did active lobbying, in 
June, against the pending Davis bill (House 
bill 6747). 

It was with some dismay that we read 
the recent press release of the Commissioners’ 
“State of Nation’s Capital Report,” which 
gave sanction to legislative action transfer- 
ring certain juvenile cases to municipal court, 
and adding one judge to each of those 
courts. It was indeed heartening to read 
the press release (January 29, 1962) that 
you and the other Commissioners still favor 
two additional judges to the juvenile court 
as your first choice. 

We hope this oversight will not hamper 
the united community effort toward the 
betterment of the juvenile court. We ear- 
nestly reaffirm our belief in the urgent need 
for two additional judges, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILBUR L. Morse, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee. 
WAsHINGTON, D.C., February 22, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOsS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge your support this Mon- 

day of bipartisan effort to substitute S. 486, 
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adding two judges to present single judge 
juvenile court with insurmountable caseload, 
for H.R. 6747 abolishing independent special- 
ized Juvenile court and lowering juvenile age 
limit. All competent authorities and over- 
whelmingly unanimous community opinion 
support S. 486. 
JOSEPH L. RAUH, Jr., 
Democratic Central Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 
CARL L. SHIPLEY, 
Republican State Committee jor the 
District of Columbia. 


WasxincTon, D.C., February 25, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

District of Columbia Health and Welfare 
Council, representing local citizens and wel- 
fare agencies, vigorously reaffirms support of 
Senate version District of Columbia juvenile 
court bill and urges you vote for it. 

ARVIN E. UPTON, 
Chairman. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 17, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Member of Congress, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: As a 
longtime citizen of the District of Colum- 
bia, I deplore the lack of judges in our 
juvenile court and therefore urge the pas- 
sage of bill S. 486. 

Cordially yours, 
WirLram M. BALLINGER, M.D. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON WEST DISTRICT, 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., December 26, 1961. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. AvucHINcLoss: I want to lend 
my support in the strongest way I know to 
the Senate bill S. 468 which provides for two 
more judges for the juvenile court. This 
bill, I believe, will appear before the House 
at a later date as an amendment to H.R. 
6747. It is the amendment that I favor. 

I have just recently left the pastorate of 
a church of 2,800 members and have had 
wide contact with youth and the problems 
that go with juvenile delinquency. I real- 
ize also the supreme importance of the com- 
mittee's report and the necessity of extra 
judges to help carry the load. 

Thank you so much for every effort you 
will put forth in behalf of this worthwhile 
measure. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Encar W. BECKETT, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 28, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: The 
greatest need of the Juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia today is additional 
judge power. This need can be corrected by 
supporting the Senate bill (S. 468) which 
provides for two additional judges as an 
amendment to the House bill (H.R. 6747). 
The provisions of the House bill are most 
undesirable. 

The District was fortunate to have Con- 
gress enact a law in 1938 establishing a 
juvenile court which conformed to the 
Standard Act. This was a progressive step. 
Enactment of the House bill would be a 
regressive step. Twelve years ago, the need 
for additional judge power was 
It is not a new problem. It has developed 
into a serious situation demanding action. 
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I know from personal observation that 
there is too great a workload for one judge. 
I have studied the juvenile court as the 
chairman of a resource committee for the 
League of Women Voters of District of Co- 
lumbia, This year I was a member of the 
task force which prepared a report for the 
Board of Commissioners of the District. For 
the past 3 years I have been a member of the 
juvenile court ad committee. But 
most helpful of all, I have observed the judge 
in the courtroom hearing cases. The solu- 
tion does not lie in weakening the struc- 
ture we have by lowering age limits or trans- 
ferring cases to other courts. The juvenile 
court needs more judges. 

We are grateful to you for supporting the 
minority report of H.R. 6747. You know 
and appreciate our problem. I urge that 
you continue to support legislation which 
will preserve the court in its present form 
but strengthen it by the addition of two 
desperately needed judges. 

Yours truly, 
Dororny F, BELSLEY, 

Vice Chairman, Juvenile Court Advisory 

Committee. 
UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1962. 
Hon, James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I am in favor of 
adding two more judges to the juvenile 
court, 

Sincerely, 
SETH R. Brooks, 
Minister. 
CHATELAIN, GAUGER & NOLAN, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: Having spent many years as an 
officer and past president of the Washington 
Board of Trade, I have had occasion to study 
the needs of juvenile court. 

I strongly support the endorsement by the 
board of trade of Senate bill S. 486 which I 
understand will be offered as amendment to 
HR. 6747. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON CHATELAIN, Jr. 
CHAPEL OAKS COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: In reference to your letter of 
December 18, I wish to request that you do 
consider adding more judges to the juvenile 
court (Bible bill S. 486). 

I am in favor of having more judges as I 
think they are greatly needed. Thanking 
you for any consideration shown in this mat- 
ter, I am, 

Obligingly yours, 
Rev. ERNEST CRAIG, 
Pastor. 
WasuinctTon, D.C., January 13, 1962. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ferenp: Just before Christmas I re- 
ceived a letter from the special committee 
to study the needs of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia, asking my views 
of the need of several more judges for the 
juvenile court. I would have answered 
sooner but due to illness in the family I had 
to be out of the city much of the time. Our 
city is a regular melting pot for people from 
not only here in this country but from all 
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over the world and most all these families 
have children and they get in trouble with 
the law time and time again and this causes 
the docket of the juvenile court to be 
crowded. We need more judges and not only 
that but we need more Christian workers in 
the court to aid in trying to save these youth 
and I know whereof I speak, for, I am proud 
to say, I receive letters and calls from these 
youth who have gone straight and made 
good. Letters come to me from Illinois, 
Ohio, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia where many of these youth 
have gone and made good. Will you see 
that Congressman James C. AUCHINCLOSS 
gets word of this letter? I wanted it to go 
through your office. Thank you very much 
and any time I can be of service to you or 
yours just let me know. 
Respectfully yours, 
Rev. S. L. Daw. 


SHERWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., December 27, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AucHINCLOSs: As a clergyman 
living and working in the District of Colum- 
bia I have been increasingly concerned about 
our understaffed juvenile court. The situa- 
tion has been of concern not only because of 
many newspaper accounts, but also because 
of personal work with youth and families 
involved in court action. It is my sincere 
and studied conviction that the addition 
of judges to the juvenile court of the 
District will be a great and necessary aid 
in correcting present conditions of the juve- 
nile court. 

I share with many other concerned per- 
sons the belief in the desirability of contin- 
uing the present structure in the juvenile 
court. Therefore I am hopeful that you will 
lend your own concern and support to the 
Senate bill, providing more judges, as an 
amendment to the House of Representa- 
tives bill No, 6747. 

With appreciation for your concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
CALVIN DE VRIES. 


AMERICAN EVANGELISTIC 
ASSOCIATION AND CHURCH OF 
Gop OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Washington, D.C. September 30, 1961. 
Favoring the decision of the clergy of the 
District of Columbia and the committee 
under Rev. C. Leslie Glenn. 
Attention: Hon. Robert Hale and James C. 
AUCHINCLOss. 

HONORARLE SIRS AND THE CLERGY BRETH- 
REN: I am in receipt of a letter from Rev. Les- 
lie Glenn and his committee favoring more 
judges to be added to the juvenile court of 
this district. 

Thank you for the opportunities of ex- 
pressing my views on this condition. 

After reading the papers on this, I have 
thought, one judge is not enough. The 
juvenile situation is getting completely out 
of hand, and has been for some time. 

It seems that instead of getting better, it 
is getting worse. Both parents working and 
the children are left to themselves to do as 
they please with very little or no moral 
training; and in many instances, no Chris- 
tian training at all in their homes. Some- 
thing must be done to save our future 
America. 

I am in favor of extra judges being put on 
the juvenile court to help curb this serious 
condition. 

Of course, Christian training should be 
given by their parents and pastors. But 
where they are out of control of parents and 
won't listen to the pastors; the only thing is 
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juvenile court, and they should have enough 
judges to do the work. 
Thank you for the privilege of expressing 
my views. 
Rey. and Mrs. JAMES L. DONALDSON. 


Wasxineron, D.C., 
January 18, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is just to let you 
know that I am very much in favor of bill 
No. S. 486 which, as I understand it, provides 
for more judges for the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy O. Dove, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 14, 1961. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE AUCHINCLOSS: My 
name is Mrs. Henry Gattan Doyle, and my 
interest in, and work for, the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia has been con- 
stant ever since I had the privilege of a con- 
ference with President Coolidge at the White 
House on our juvenile court. 

In my capacity, at various times, as presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education; as chairman of the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council; as chairman, under 
two different judges, of the juvenile court 
advisory committee, I have concerned myself 
with a study of the juvenile court. I have 
attended sessions of the court, and I have on 
several occasions accompanied officers of the 
Juvenile Bureau of the Police Department as 
they made their rounds throughout the 
night. 

All my experience and study of the court 
convinces me that the primary need of the 
juvenile court at this time is the addition of 
two judges, as contemplated in the Senate 
bill 486. 

In my judgment the juvenile court, as 
now constituted, with two additional judges, 
will increase the effectiveness of the re- 
habilitation of the young people who come 
before the court and will provide greater pro- 
tection for the community. 

With appreciation of your continued good 
work in the interest of the District of Colum- 
bia, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 9, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT N. C. NIX, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: This letter is in regard to H.R. 
6747, a bill introduced by Congressman 
James C. Davis to make the juvenile court a 
part of the municipal court and to limit its 
jurisdiction by changing its age limit from 
18 years to 16 years. 

I have practiced law in the District of 
Columbia for almost 20 years and I am famil- 
iar with the courts both as a practitioner 
and as a citizen. The lawyers have shown 
enough confidence in my judgment to elect 
me president of the Washington Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

H.R. 6747 would emasculate the juvenile 
court and effectively abolish its philosophy. 
It would put the court under judges not 
equipped to handle juveniles and would 
solve no problems. What the juvenile court 
needs is two more judges and additional 
social workers. No other metropolitan city 
has the caseload that your juvenile court has. 

Knowing that you, as an outstanding law- 
yer, have an interest in the administration 
of law, I am asking you to use your good of- 
fices to amend H.R. 6747 on the floor of the 
House by S. 486, 
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With warm personal regards and assur- 

ances of my highest esteem, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

g E. LEWIS FERRELL. 

Perris & Co., 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1962. 

Hon. JAMES AUCHINCLOSS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. AUCHINCLOsS: Just a note to ex- 
press my wholehearted support for the bill 
S. 486. For all acquainted with the prob- 
lem, the past failures of the House District 
Committee to report out a sensible bill for 
solving the juvenile court problem is most 
shocking. We are most hopeful that reason 
will prevail in the current session. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. FERRIS, Jr., 
Managing Partner. 
THE Riccs NATIONAL BANK, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. AUCHINCLOsS: It is my under- 
standing that at the next session of the Con- 
gress H.R. 6747 and S. 486 will come up for 
consideration. 

These bills deal with the juvenile court. 
It would seem to me as now constituted that 
one additional judge, or two, in the Judgment 
of those best qualified, would certainly do a 
lot to clear the congestion that exists in the 
court, particularly with the rise that we have 
had, unfortunately, in juvenile delinquency. 
I believe most of our leaders in the city who 
have given any consideration to this matter 
share this same opinion. 

I understand that S. 486 is to be offered as 
an amendment to H.R. 6747 and as a former 
president of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade I know that body has en- 
dorsed the enactment of S. 486 or a bill 
similar in character. 

I trust that you will give this matter your 
earnest consideration, I remain, with assur- 
ances of high regard, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT V. FLEMING. 
ARNOLD, FORTAS & PORTER, 

Washington, D.C., December 23, 1961. 

Re District of Columbia juvenile court legis- 
lation. 

Co an JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOosS: I write to express 
my strong support of S. 486 and my equally 
strong opposition to H.R. 6747 relating to the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia. 

Our juvenile court needs additional judges. 
It should not be stripped of functions. It 
should not be assimilated in whole or in part 
into the municipal court. 

I hope that the House of Representatives 
will carefully consider this problem. If it 
does, I am confident that it will reject H.R. 
6747 and will vote in favor of a measure 
comparable to S. 486. 

I am an attorney practicing law in the 
District of Columbia; I have been a resident 
of the District of Columbia since 1938; I am 
a member of the special committee of the 
Judicial Conference to study the needs of 
the juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia; I am a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on criminal rules of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States; and I am a 
member of the administrative conference of 
the United States. I served for approxi- 
mately 3 years as Under Secretary of the 
Interior under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

Sincerely, 
ABE FORTAS. 
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CEDAR HILL CEMETERY, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1962. 
The Honorable James C. "AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The fact that the city of Wash- 
ington has only one judge to handle the 
District juvenile court cases is shocking and 
completely unrealistic. Due to the heavy 
caseload, many juveniles who should re- 
ceive proper correction are being set free 
and are often in trouble again before their 
case has even received attention. 

I am in favor of the Senate bill (S. 486) 
and hope that you will be in favor of same. 

As a resident of this area and a father of 
five, I feel very strongly that proper dis- 
cipline, including fast action on court cases, 
is one answer to our increasing crime rate 
amongst juveniles. 

Your favorable consideration in this mat- 
ter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. GARRISON, 
Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 5, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House District Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a former president of the 
Washington Bar Association, I wish to be 
placed on record as endorsing Senate bill 
(S. 486), the juvenile court bill in prefer- 
ence to the House bill (H.R. 6747). 

I personally favor the manner in which 
the juvenile court is presently conducted, 
but believe that there is an urgent need 
for the addition of one or two judges to 
help handle the tremendous caseload. I 
am opposed to making the juvenile court a 
part of the municipal court. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy GARVIN. 
THE WASHINGTON 
HEBREW CONGREGATION, 

Washington, D.C., January 29, 1962. 
Congressman JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: I 
have studied with great care the finding of 
the special committee on the juvenile court. 
It is obvious that there is great need for addi- 
tional judges to serve on the court. May I 
add my personal plea for early action in this 
direction. 

This letter has been delayed because not 
until last week did I learn that the decision 
was still open to doubt. I hope that speedy 
affirmative action will be taken. 

Cordially, 
NORMAN GERSTENFELD. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 7, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSs, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. AUCHINCLOSS: As a member of 
juvenile court advisory committee, I am sin- 
cerely interested in the passage of the Senate 
bill (S. 486) as an amendment to H.R. 6747. 

The provisions of H.R. 6747 would destroy 
the juvenile court and its philosophy with- 
out remedying or alleviating the present 
conditions in any way. It seems imperative 
to me that the welfare of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia must be the prime con- 
sideration. To shift the operations of the 
juvenile court to the municipal court would 
be retrogressing at least 50 or 60 years. 

The juvenile court as presently consti- 
tuted is a court which can serve the people 
of the District if it has additional personnel. 
It should have at least one additional judge, 
and probably two. The lowering of the max- 
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imum age of clients serves no good purpose, 
but conversely, makes possible a great poten- 
tial of irreparable harm. The downgrading 
of the juvenile court would be a most se- 
rious mistake. 

I strongly urge the passage of S. 486 as a 
substitute for H.R. 6747. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Henry GICHNER. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 3, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: As you know, I have been strug- 
gling with this matter of the juvenile court 
for 3 years, talking to people who have had 
experience with it and serving on a com- 
mittee which has made a close study of its 
operation. I hope you and your colleagues 
will be able to get the legislation through 
that is embodied in the Bible bill (S. 486). 

The fundamental dishonesty of the present 
situation is that people suppose that juve- 
nile offenders receive the careful considera- 
tion of a mature judge trained in the law. 
As a matter of fact, the court is so crowded 
that the judge is not able to give the proper 
time and he must often take the opinion of 
truant officers, lawyers, and others as to the 
disposition of the case. If we have a thing 
called the juvenile court, we at least should 
have enough judges so that decisions are 
made by men who have time to consider 
all the cases and give these offenders what is 
best for them and for society. 

Children, even more than adults, should 
have not too long a wait between the crime 
and its punishment. 

The citizens of this community are deeply 
grateful for all you have done in trying to 
get more judges for this court and I have the 
warmest admiration for all you are doing. 

Affectionately, 
C. LESLIE GLENN. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you concerning the 
Bible bill (S. 486) adding additional judges 
to our juvenile court. 

These judges are badly needed to handle 
the situation as it stands and is increasing 
every day. If we can get these judges it will 
help to decrease juvenile delinquency. 

The juveniles that are caught by the au- 
thorities should have a trial as soon as pos- 
sible, and if found guilty they should be sen- 
tenced to an institution. It has been proven 
that juvenile aren’t getting the proper train- 
ing in the receiving homes. By staying at 
the receiving homes they are hard to handle 
when sent to an institution, 

I hope that your committee will take every 
precaution to bring about this vital need 
of more judges. 

Yours in Christ, 
Rev. FRANKLIN GLENN. 
BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: As a past president 
of the Washington Board of Trade, I have 
been asked to express my views on H.R. 6747 
and S. 486 which relate to the District of 
Columbia juvenile court, 

I feel the juvenile court is most desirable 
and should be continued. To handle the 
greatly increased business of the court, at 
least one additional judge is needed. This 
view is shared by lawyers and other commu- 
nity leaders with whom I have discussed the 
matter. 
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I strongly recommend that the above bills 
be enacted into law. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS J. GROOM, 
President. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 20, 1962. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is to tell you that I feel 
very strongly in favor of Senate bill 486 to 
increase by two the number of judges to the 
juvenile court, and to request all possible 
assistance from you toward obtaining pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linus P. HAYES. 
HECHINGER, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1962. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mgr. AUcHINCLOSS: We in the local 
Washington scene plead with you to push S. 
486 into law and give the District of Colum- 
bia more juvenile court judges. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. HECHINGER, President. 
FIFTEENTH STREET 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. AucHINCLOSS: The House of Rep- 
resentatives has too long delayed action on 
the bill to provide two more judges for the 
juvenile court. When all the objections have 
been heard and all the stratagems devised 
to withhold the judges’ appointments the 
people of the District of Columbia still know 
they are needed and that the circumven- 
tions are only political, without foundation 
in anything more than considerations of 
patronage and hometown accommodations. 
It is a deplorable condition when the citizens 
of the Nation’s Capital are made the help- 
less victims of irresponsible political absen- 
tee landlordism. Please use the power and 
influence of your good office to get the bill 
H.R. 6747 to the floor of the House for action 
without the compromising amendments sub- 
mitted by the District Commissioners, 

Gratefully yours, 
ROBERT P, JOHNSON. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1962. 
Hon, JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in regard to 
H.R. 6747 which deals with changes in the 
scope and administration of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. 

My interest in the juvenile court stems 
from knowledge of its problems directly and 
professionally. I am an associate professor 
of psychiatry, Georgetown University Medical 
Center, chief of children’s psychiatric serv- 
ices. I am also a member of the juvenile 
court advisory committee and of the Com- 
missioners Youth Council. 

In my opinion passage of H.R. 6747 would 
seriously impair those functions relating to 
the protection and administration of justice 
to children for which the juvenile court 
was established. The provisions that are 
supposedly to bring about more 
efficient action would cripple the effective- 
ness of the court as a judicial arm of pro- 
tection and guidance to those very offenders 
who can most profit from the few techniques 
available to change delinquent character. 
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The increase of stress on youngsters today 
is manifested not only by increase in in- 
ternalized emotional problems, but more 
spectacularly and dangerously by increase of 
pathological social behavior, from delin- 
quency of protest and tension to major crime. 
To cope with these problems in a construc- 
tive way, to take advantage of the relative 
plasticity of youth with its potential for 
change, the juvenile court must be 
strengthened and expanded. 

It is most urgent that the Senate bill 
adding two juvenile court judges and main- 
taining the autonomy of the juvenile court 
be passed as an amendment in the House 
of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin S. KESSLER, M.D. 
CORPS or ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY DIVISION, 
Vicksburg, Miss., January 3, 1961. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
Fifth District of Georgia, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JupGE Davis: On my occasional visits 
to the District of Columbia during the past 
year, I have noted that you have been under 
continuing pressure to enlarge the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. Because 
I have some views on this problem derived 
in part from my service as a commissioner 
and which may be helpful to you, I am writ- 
ing at this time. 

Since my service in the District I have 
spent 3 years in command of one of the 
Army’s large training centers at which young 
men from the north-central part of our 
country receive their basic training. In this 
service I was greatly heartened to see how 
well our young men respond to strong disci- 
pline and forceful leadership. We had the 
usual few who could not adjust to the dis- 
cipline of military life, but the number was 
small. 

As I have followed the functioning of ju- 
venile courts in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere in the country, I have become 
convinced that the present organization and 
functioning of our juvenile court system 
in the United States is self-defeating. The 
law places a heavy burden upon the judge 
to reform the delinquent child. Even when 
this is not possible, he must continue to try. 
The continued extenuation of offenses breeds 
a pattern of criminal action in delinquent 
children. 

The law is self-defeating also in that the 
continuing exemption of young people from 
the due punishment for their offenges makes 
these children an object of exploitation by 
the mature criminal element in our society. 
Why should any adult try to steal an auto- 
mobile if he can get a youth to do it for 
him? He knows that the youth will be ex- 
empt from the punishment which the adult 
would incur. It is my opinion that when the 
law puts a premium on the exploitation of 
children for criminal work, it is beyond the 
capacity of administrative process to avoid 
the consequences. 

It seems to me that the bona fide and de- 
sirable objectives envisioned in the original 
creation of a juvenile court system can best 
be achieved if the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court is limited to first offenders. Such a 
law would bring the interest of the offending 
child into harmony with the interest of the 
community. He would have his chance to 
go straight as an honorable citizen or to re- 
peat his offenses and be classed as a criminal. 
If he makes the latter choice, he should be 
handied in the adult court and be subject 
to the full penalties authorized for the of- 
fense. There, he will, of course, receive the 
full individual consideration of his case 
which our judges give to all offenders. 

I am convinced that for the juvenile who 
breaks the law after court warning, the full 
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penalties of the adult court will be more 
salutary than any amount of social guidance. 

It seems to me that the District Committee 
today has an opportunity to do some pio- 
neering work which may greatly improve the 
effectiveness of our juvenile court system 
and have a salutary effect upon the unfor- 
tunate youth who find themselves in conflict 
with society. = 

I am well aware that my suggestion runs 
counter to the views of all the juvenile court 
judges and social workers of whom I have 
any knowledge. I can only submit that their 
views are not solving the problem and that 
more of the same treatment is an approach 
without hope. 

With best wishes for your good health and 
prosperity in the new year, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
T. A. Lane, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Division Engineer. 
McLACHLEN BANKING CORP., 
Washington, D.C., December 27, 1961. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Being a lifelong resident of 
Metropolitan Washington and a former pres- 
ident of the Washington Board of Trade, I 
am deeply aware of the problems of this city 
and am interested in seeing that proper ac- 
tion is taken toward their solution. 

I therefore would like to go on record 
with your committee as favoring the passage 
of the Senate juvenile court bill, S. 486, to 
add two much-needed judges to our juvenile 
court. Not only will this help to alleviate 
the backlog of cases now in the court, but 
it would also insure the prompt handling 
of future cases by judges who are qualified 
and experienced in juvenile problems. Since 
juvenile delinquency is one of the major 
problems facing our city today, I feel that a 
court of specialists, selected for the purpose 
of handling only this problem, is a necessity, 
if Washington is to regain its prestige as one 
of the choice residential cities of the world. 

I think the action toward enlarging the 
facilities of the juvenile court is very much 
overdue and I urge that the bill to increase 
the number of judges in our present court 
be passed as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
LANIER P. MCLACHLEN, 
Chairman of the Board. 


ST. ALBAN’S SCHOOL, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOss, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. AUCHINCLOss: I would like to 
urge that two more judges for the juvenile 
court, as provided by the Bible bill (S. 486) 
be appointed. 

It would seem to me that Judge Ketcham 
needs to be relieved of part of the tremen- 
dous burden he has been carrying. I hope 
very much that the additional judges will 
be appointed. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES MARTIN, 
Headmaster. 
KAL, EHRLICH & MERRICK, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As a past president of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, may I respectfully 
present my personal petition on behalf of 
the Senate Juvenile court bill (S. 486) which 
I understand is to be offered as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 6747. 
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It is my considered opinion that this bill, 
which preserves the historical and sound 
basis for juvenile court jurisprudence, will 
perform a great service for the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Additional judge power should cer- 
tainly be made available to the present ju- 
venile court. 

Further, it is my thinking that In America 
we have always regarded juvenile court judg- 
ments as those which should not be re- 
tributive, but constructive, and offering the 
youth of our land an opportunity for a new 
start without the burden of criminality for 
which they are not responsible. 

In the final analysis it is the duty of us, 
the adults of the community, to establish 
the standards that will give encouragement 
to our young people. To otherwise treat 
these young people is not in the traditions 
heritage of our great city and Nation. 

I offer both my moral support, and such 
other support as may be needed, in respect- 
fully submitting these opinions. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry L. MERRICK, 
President. 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON East DISTRICT, 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., December 28, 1961. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I want to be very 
sure that we do all things possible to have 
two more judges for the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia. I would support the 
Senate bill S. 468. It is my understanding 
that this bill will appear before the House 
at a later date in an amendment form 
through H.R. 6747. 

I have recently been through experiences 
with some of our juveniles who were in no 
way helped by the shortage of judges. To 
my mind the problem is much deeper than 
a backlog of cases. The periods of waiting 
incur deeper psychological pock-holes in the 
spirits of youngsters than we may imagine. 

I thank you for your consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
MARION S. MICHAEL. 
WESLEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1962. 
Hon, JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As one who has had a longtime 
professional interest in juvenile courts and 
in the welfare of children and youth, I am 
writing to express to you my deep concern 
over the tragic and unpardonable current 
situation with respect to the juvenile court 
in the District of Columbia. 

Additional judges are obviously needed 
and irreparable damage is unquestionably 
being done many children and youth for 
lack of them. Two more judges, as pro- 
vided by the Bible bill (S. 486), would be 
highly desirable. 

Beyond the addition of judges, however, 
is great need for clear-cu* endorsement of 
the rehabilitative and preventative philos- 
ophy upon which our juvenile courts are 
founded. 

The overtones of harshly punitive atti- 
tudes, as well as of racial antipathy, in the 
continuing debate over the District’s juve- 
nile court needs are extremely deplorable. 
Surely we are a more enlightened people, 
and more genuinely concerned about the 
welfare of the young growing up in our 
midst, than the articulators of these senti- 
ments indicate. 

You may be sure that anything you can 
do toward effecting improvement of the pres- 
ent situation in the court will be appreciated 
by all knowledgeable people in the commu- 
nity. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. MILLER. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., January 2, 1961. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writing concerning the situation in 
our city about there being only one judge to 
judge all the cases that come before juvenile 
court. 

One suggestion to the situation is to add 
more judges. In that way it will make less 
work for one judge, also it will quicken the 
cases of nonsupport. After all, children will 
still have to live before the judge passes 
Judgment for the father to support the child 
of children. Maybe that is why there are so 
many women on public assistance. 

I am willing to help in any way that I can 
to help upbring humanity. In order to 
do that as it should be done properly we 
will have to have more judges. I feel as it is 
now we are unjust to burden one person for 
so many cases. There are so many judges 
qualified to handle some of the cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELDER F, E, MOLTON. 
FEDERAL STORAGE CO., 

Washington, D.C., December 29, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C AUCHINCLOss, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I am a past presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade. I write you concerning juvenile 
court bills H.R. 6747 and S. 486, currently 
pending before the Congress. 

I favor the passage of these or similar 
bills. The juvenile court in its present es- 
tablished form should be preserved, but it 
is of the greatest importance to the local 
community that additional judges be pro- 
vided to handle the tremendously increased 
business of today. 

I have talked to many leaders of our com- 
munity, all of whom share this view. The 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade is 
on record as recommending this action. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. K. MORRIS. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1961. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AuCHINCLOsS: I have been asked 
to send you my views concerning juvenile 
court bills now being considered by the Con- 
gress—H_R. 6747 and S. 486. 

It seems to me that the juvenile court as 
now constituted should be preserved and 
that an additional judge or judges should 
be provided to handle the greatly increased 
business of the court. In my opinion, this 
view is shared by most community leaders. 
I am a former president of the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade and I know that 
organization recommends this action. 

My view is therefore that S. 486 or a similar 
bill should be enacted. 

Very truly yours, 
EDGAR Morris. 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, 

North Brentwood, Md., February 5, 1962. 

Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is to join other 
thousands of our District of Columbia citi- 
zens in a serious plea that you lend your 
great influence to have Bible bill S. 486 
approved by the House of Representatives 
(which provides for two more judges for 
the juvenile court). 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. D. Pam. 

P. S.: I am a member of the Oldest In- 
habitants, Inc., D.C.; the Federation of Civic 
Associations, D.C.; the D.C. Congress of 
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PTA; the Alumni Association of Howard 
University, and the Baptist Ministers Con- 
ference of the District of Columbia. 

THE PALISADES COMMUNITY CHURCH, 

Washington, D.C., December 29, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is my under- 
standing that H.R. 6747 will be presented 
on the floor of the House soon after Congress 
reconvenes. You can understand how a 
person in my position would be vitally inter- 
ested in the problem which is attacked in 
this bill. 

S. 486 which provides for two more judges 
for the juvenile court would preserve the 
juvenile court as it is now constituted, with 
additional judges and it would seem to me 
that it is more desirable than HR. 6747. I 
therefore urge that the Senate bill be offered 
on the floor as an amendment to H.R. 6747, 
and that as speedy action as possible be taken 
on this legislation because of its very great 
urgency. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON C. PIERCE. 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Bethesda, Md., February 5, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. AUCHINCLOSS: Having lived in 
the District for nearly 20 years and in 
Bethesda for the past ycar, I have had a very 
keen interest in the youth of our community 
and especially the boys and girls who have 
come into conflict with the law. As execu- 
tive director of the Council of Churches, 
National Capital Area, for 19 years, I came 
into very close contact with the juvenile 
court and the problems of delinquent youth. 
The Council of Churches sponsored a pro- 
gram for inner city youth on an interchurch 
basis. 

My experiences and knowledge of the work- 
ings of a juvenile court both in the District 
and in Rochester, N.Y., where I formerly 
lived, lead me to wonder why the question 
concerning the appointment of two more 
judges for the juvenile court. It has been 
most disconcerting to witness the manner in 
which this matter has been delayed. Al- 
though not a lawyer it is my firm convic- 
tion that two more judges are needed and 
that this is the most efficient way of dealing 
with the problem before us. 

Cannot we get some action shortly in the 
interest of the backlog of cases, and cases 
means boys and girls? Is there anything 
more we can do to help? 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK E. REISSIG, 
Pastor. 
BETHESDA METHODIST CHURCH, 
Bethesda, Md., January 9, 1962. 
Congressman JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Care of the Honorable Robert Hale, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: I was formerly a 
member of the advisory committee of the 
juvenile court and also chairman of the 
committee. I want to express my hope that 
the committee will support Senate bill S. 
486. 

I am confident that the problem is in 
the number of judges to take care of the 
docket. I know that there is much con- 
troversy about this but the welfare of the 
children should come first in our thinking 
and the Senate bill covers the need, which I 
do not think that the House bill 6747 does. 

Thanks for the time that you put in, 
seeking the welfare of the youth of Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orris G. Rozsrnson, D.D., 
Minister. 
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VICTOR O. ScHINNERER & Co., INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.. 

Dear Mr. AucHINCLOSS: I have been re- 
quested to communicate to you my views 
concerning juvenile court bills H.R. 6747 and 
S. 486 which I understand will be consid- 
ered by the Congress in the near future. 

In my opinion, the juvenile court, as now 
constituted, should be retained and that an 
additional judge or judges should be added 
in order to cope with the greatly increased 
activity in this court. 

As a past president of the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade, I know that 
organization has taken this position and I 
believe it is shared by most community 
leaders. 

In my opinion, S. 486 or a similar bill 
would be desirable. 

Cordially yours, 
VICTOR O. SCHINNERER, 
President. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., February 5, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: I have 

been made aware of the situation in our 


‘elty’s understaffed juvenile court. As a 


rabbi who has been associated with a large 
congregation in the District of Columbia for 
the past 25 years, I have a great interest and 
a deep concern in this matter. I share with 
many others the desire to see the juvenile 
court strengthened. 

I understand that there is now up for 
consideration by Congress a bill passed by 
the Senate (S. 486) whose aim is to amend 
the House bill (H.R. 6747), and that this 
Senate bill would accomplish the objectives 
that so many of us favor—that of strength- 
ening the hand of the juvenile court. May 
I, therefore, register my wholehearted sup- 
port in favor of the Senate bill (S. 486). I 
sincerely hope that positive action in this 
direction will be cpeedily taken. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry SEGAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1961. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AUCHINCLOsS: I am chairman of 
the Committee on Law of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency (formerly the 
National Probation and Parole Association), 
vice chairman of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners’ Youth Council, and chair- 
man of its committee on employment and 
education and a member of the District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court Advisory Com- 
mittee. I have had 24 years’ experience as 
a volunteer worker dealing with juvenile 
delinquents and youthful offenders in in- 
stitutions and in the community. 

As I stated before Mr. Davis’ subcommit- 
tee on June 23 last, speaking for the above- 
mentioned agencies as well as for myself 
personally, I urge legislation to provide two 
additional judges for the juvenile court as 
it is at present organized (S, 486) and I am 
strongly opposed to H.R. 6747. The ‘atter 
bill in downgrading the juvenile court, low- 
ering juvenile court age and impairing con- 
fidentiality, represents a radical departure in 
juvenile court philosophy and practice as it 
has developed in this country over the past 
60 years. In addition, as I stated in detail 
in my testimony, it would place upon the 
district court, the criminal division of the 
municipal court, probation and parole serv- 
ices and correctional institutions burdens 
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which they are not and should not be in a 
position toassume. The interest of the com- 
munity and the rehabilitation of the juvenile 
could not fail to suffer and to suffer 
seriously. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. HOWLAND SHAW. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

Washington D.C., January 9, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, AUCHINCLOSS: I want to express 
my great interest in the matter of the under- 
staffed juvenile court. As a clergyman of 
this city and as director of University Chapel 
at the George Washington University, I have 
come to know rather intimately many of 
the problems that are involved. I sincerely 
hope, therefore, that House bill 6747 will be 
disapproved and that the Senate bill dealing 
with this matter will be heartily approved 
and passed. 

I am convinced that the great need is to 
preserve the juvenile court as it is now con- 
stituted, but with the addition of at least 
two more judges. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH R. S1z00, 


AMERICAN SECURITY & Trust CO., 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1962. 
Hon, James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. AuUCHINCLOSS: I have been asked 
to send you my views concerning juvenile 
court bills now being considered by the 
Congress, H.R. 6747 and S. 486. 

It seems to me that the juvenile court as 
now constituted should be preserved and 
that an additional judge or judges should 
be provided to handle the greatly increased 
business of the court. I am a former presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade and I know that organization rec- 
ommends this action. My father, the late 
Justice Frederick L. Siddons, who was also 
a Commissioner of the District, often spoke 
to me of the great value of the juvenile 
court. 

My view is therefore that S. 486 or a simi- 
lar bill should be enactéd. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK P. H. Sippons. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 28, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOsSs: I have 
been deeply concerned over the years about 
the alarming reports in the city press of 
conditions arising from Washington's under- 
staffed juvenile court. 

I see no reason for not adding 
two more judges, in line with a bill which 
has already passed the Senate, but has been 
held up in the lower House. 

Respectfully, 
REGINALD B. Stevenson. 

P.S.: I hope you will use your influence to 
have this bill presented for passing. 

R. B. S. 
FEBRUARY 14, 1962. 
Hon. JaMEs C. AUCHINCLOss, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have been urged to petition 
for a favorable action on your part toward 
the creation of two additional judgeships for 
the District of Columbia juvenile court. 

I add my voice to this plea gladly, since 
from all evidence, the present court is in- 
adequate, juvenile delinquency is an ever- 
growing problem in the District, and our 
young people are not getting the assistance 
and counsel that is rightfully theirs. 

I strongly urge your favorable considera- 
tion of these two additional judges, as pro- 
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vided for in the Bible bill (S. 486), plus any 
other action on your part which would lead 
to a bro of cognizance and compe- 
tence in the juvenile jurisprudence of this 
city. 
Sincerely, 
V. ANDREW J, TILLMAN. 
FIRST SPIRITUAL SCIENCE CHURCH 
or WASHINGTON, D.C., INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE Sm: As an American citizen, a 
clergywoman, and a former voter of Third 
District of New Jersey, having served many 
sessions as a juror in the court in Freehold, 
N.J. (criminal and civil), I am particularly 
interested in preserving the juvenile court 
as it is with additional judgepower. I favor 
the Senate bill (S. 486) as an amendment to 
H.R. 6747 and trust that you will see fit to 
urge the adoption and passing of the amend- 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rev. ALICE WELLSTOOD TINDALL. 


THE CHURCH OF St. TIMOTHY, 
Washington, D.C., December 30, 1961. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. AUCHINCLOSs: As rector of the 
Church of St. Timothy in southeast Wash- 
ington, I am deeply concerned about pro- 
posed legislation affecting the juvenile court. 
Young people who get in trouble need the 
kind of skilled and understanding treatment 
this court was established to provide. Now, 
because it is shamefully understaffed and 
overloaded, this court cannot function as 
designed. 

H.R. 6747 proposes a remedy which might 
help the overcrowding but destroys the spe- 
cial character of the juvenile court. My 
concern is to see the court continue essen- 
tially with its present setup but with added 
Judges. Therefore, I strongly favor S. 486, 
and urge any steps that can reasonably be 
taken to secure its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. UNDERWOOD, 
Rector. 


Sr. PHILIP’S EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. AUcHINCLOss: Because I feel 
that the addition of two more judges for the 
juvenile court will be in the best interests 
of the youth of our city (and the rest of us 
too), I strongly urge your support of the 
Bible bill (S. 486) which has already passed 
the Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES E. WALDEN, Jr., 
Vicar. 
CHRIST METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1962. 
The Honorable James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr Dear Mr. Avuctincioss: The juvenile 
erime situation in our city is both shocking 
and disgraceful. As one who travels con- 
siderably, this is a reflection against our 
Capital City. 

The appointment of two additional judges 
would greatly relieve this problem and I 
urge you to do everything possible to see 
that the Senate bill is amended to H.R. 6747. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER K. WELCH. 
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Washington, D.C., February 5, 1962. 

Dran Sm: Let me join with the many who 
are writing to you in the hope that the 
present difficulties surrounding our juvenile 
court might be corrected soon, 

As a priest in charge of a large teenage. 
program in a depressed neighborhood of 
Washington, I am aware of some of the 
difficulties which the existing situation 
means to our teenage population. 

Certainly the Bible bill (S. 486), which 
would provide two more judges for the juve- 
nile court, would be a giant step toward 
correcting some of the juvenile problems we 
are facing today. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM A, WENDT. 
AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a pastor in the 
inner city of Washington, I see at firsthand 
the need to preserve the juvenile court as 
it is now constituted with additional judge 
power. 

I strongly favor the Senate bill (S. 486) 
as an amendment to H.R, 6747. 

Sincerely, 
Wayne R. Woops, 
Pastor, 


ADAS ISRAEL SYNAGOGUE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Avucurincioss: I am writing 
this letter in the hope that you will give 
your earnest consideration to the appoint- 
ment of additional judges to alleviate the 
crowded condition on the calendar of the 
juvenile court. 

It would be arrogant for me to describe 
the complexity of the District’s juvenile 
delinquency problem. Clergymen are fre- 
quently faced with the results of this dis- 
tressing social condition. The appointment 
of additional Judges would go a long way 
toward rectifying this unfortunate situation. 

I want to assure you that the synagogue 
which I represent is deeply concerned with 
this vital matter and we hope that the pend- 
ing bill will have your endorsement. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY RABINOWITZ, 
Rabbi. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 25, 1962. 
Hon. JaMes C. AUCHINCLOss, 
Washington D.C.: 

Urgent you support Monday substitution 
of Senate passed bill to strengthen District 
juvenile court and defeat House reported 
version. 

All Souls Unitarian Church; American 
Jewish Congress; American Veterans 
Committee; Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Men for Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington; B'nai B'rith Women’s Council; 
Boys Club of Greater Washington; 
Congregational Social Action Commit- 
tee; Crime Commission of Metropoli- 
tan Washington; District of Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce; District of Co- 
lumbia Congress Parents and Teach- 
ers; District of Columbia Council Jew- 
ish Women; District of Columbia 
Council on Law Enforcement; District 
of Columbia Teachers Union; District 
of Columbia Young Democrats; Ed- 
mond Campbell, President, James 
Ernest, Chairman, Committee on Ju- 
venile Court, Bar Association, District 
of Columbia; Federation of Citizens 
Associations; Federation of Civic As- 
sociations; Greater Washington Cen- 
tral Labor Council, AFL-CIO; Jewish 
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Communty Council of Greater Wash- 
ington; Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Social Order Committee, Washington 
Friends Meetings; Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice; Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League; Unitarian Universalist 
Ministers; Unitarian Women’s Alli- 
ance; Washington Bar Association; 
Washington Urban League; Young 
Men's Christian Association. 
HAMBURG, ARK., 
February 23, 1962. 

Congressman James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am very interested in the pas- 
sage of the Bible bill No. S. 486. Any con- 
sideration you give this bill will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
W. T. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
Juvenile Judge of Ashley County. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
45TH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Scranton, Pa., February 23, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re Bible bill, S. 486. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: Some 
members of the Washington bar have com- 
municated with me in connection with the 
above bill which I understand is designed to 
increase the number of judges in the District 
of Columbia. 

I have no information as to the necessity 
of additional judges to clean up the civil and 
criminal lists in the District. However, I do 
know that there is a grave and pressing prob- 
lem in the matter of juvenile delinquency in 
the city of Washington. 

As a judge with juvenile court duties I 
know that it is unthinkable that one judge 
in this city can adequately take care of the 
number of cases respecting youngsters in 
trouble that he must deal with. I urge that 
additional judges be secured to assist in 
juvenile courtwork. 

Yours truly, 
Orro P. ROBINSON. 
COUNTY OF HILLSBOROUGH, 
Tampa, Fla., February 22, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am advised that the 
Bible bill which is S. 486 provides for addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia. I have had occasion 
to visit the court and there can be no ques- 
tion that additional judges are badiy needed. 

I am the senior judge of the juvenile and 
domestic relations court of Hillsborough 
County, Fla. Our county has a population 
of approximately 350,000 and does not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, have the 
serious delinquency problem that exists in 
Washington. The jurisdiction of our court 
is not so broad as that of the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia, yet we have 
found it impossible for one judge to do an 
adequate job. We now have two full-time 
Judges and I assure you that it requires dili- 
gence on the part of my associate and myself 
to keep our calendar current. 

It is a tragic blindness to expect the juve- 
nile court in the District of Columbia, where 
there are so many people living so close to- 
gether, to function properly with one judge. 
There is no finer man on the juvenile court 
bench than Judge Ketcham nor is there one 
more anxious to do his work well, but his 
task is impossible. 

In the city that should be the example for 
the whole country, the very principles upon 
which the juvenile courts were founded are 
being flagrantly violated, and discredit is 
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being brought upon the whole idea, simply 
because there are not judges to hear the cases 
or an adequate staff to see that the cases 
are quickly presented and adequately fol- 
lowed up. When a child commits an offense 
and it is 6 months before his case can be 
heard, the situation is ridiculous. Chil- 
dren can’t be put on ice for 6 months. 
They grow, and the crucial time for correc- 
tion is now. 
With best regards, Iam, 
Sincerely, 
O. D. HOWELL, In., 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF GILA COUNTY, 
Globe, Ariz., February 23, 1962. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOSS: I under- 
stand that Senate bili S. 486 has passed the 
Senate and is now being held in committee 
in the House. 

I would urge you that our National 
Capital should be a showplace for all the 
world to see; that in the National Capital, 
of all places, the average citizen should be 
able to secure speedy and complete Justice. 
This cannot be done if the judicial system 
is allowed to deteriorate by not having ade- 
quate judges and court facilities. If we 
cannot provide complete justice in our Na- 
tional Capital, how can we set ourselves up 
as a model for anyone else in the world? 

I would urge that provision be made for 
adequate judges, and that we should do 
everything possible to wipe out the reputa- 
tion for juvenile and other crime in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT E. Mexx, 
Judge of Superior Court. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961, 

Hon. Joun L. McMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning H.R. 5988, “To 
provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia,” and H.R. 6747, “To 
amend the Juvenile Court Act of the District 
of Columbia.” 

The Department strongly favors the cen- 
tral purpose of H.R. 5988 and supports the 
legislation, with minor changes. The bill 
supplies a deficiency that has long been a 
serious one in the District of Columbia and 
is more serious now—the numerical defi- 
ciency of judges of the juvenile court. The 
one judge now sitting on that court has 
been unable, by himself, to hear and dispose 
of the cases coming before that court. The 
backlog of cases to be heard was, on March 
31, of this year, 2,256. This situation pro- 
duces long delays in the disposition of juve- 
nile complaints, often a lapse of weeks be- 
tween a juvenile’s arrest and his appearance 
in court. In some instances, juveniles re- 
main at large in a community for as long as 
6 or 8 months until their cases can be 
reached on the court calendar. Thus, those 
who should be committed without delays 
for institutional treatment are not treated 
in timely fashion. Moreover, juveniles 
awaiting adjudication not infrequently be- 
come involved in new and more serious 
delinquencies. 

The principal feature of the bill that rec- 
ommends itself is the provision for two addi- 
tional judges. Additional judge power was 
recommended as long ago as the Ellison com- 
mittee’s report, January 14, 1954. That com- 
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mittee stated in the strongest terms its criti- 
cism of a caseload as high as 5,000 per year 
per judge. In comparison, the judge of the 
juvenile court heard 7,512 cases in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960. There is an ur- 
gent community need for the services of two 
additional judges, and the Department sup- 
ports the early enactment of this legislation. 

The Department favors omitting from the 
bill the new language amending section 19 
(b) of the Juvenile Court Act of 1938. The 
new section 19(b) spells out in some detail 
three conditions for eligibility for appoint- 
ment to the juvenile court. The detail is 
considerably more elaborate than that now 
contained in title 11, section 920 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code. The Department 
believes that it would be more desirable for 
the precise qualifications of the juvenile 
court judges to be left to the appointing 
power, and that the three conditions stated 
in the bill are too pointed and too person- 
alized to allow the appointive power the 
desirable freedom of selection. It is to be 
assumed that the President will select quali- 
fied persons for the juvenile court, and that 
the appointments will reflect the emphasis 
that the President places upon particular 
qualifications, The efficacy of the appointive 
power is much reduced if the field is narrow- 
ly restricted by legislation, and if the Presi- 
dent is not free to appoint qualified persons 
in whom he has confidence. 

H.R. 6747 would transfer the functions of 
the juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia to the municipal court as a separate 
juvenile court branch, and would lower the 
age limit of juveniles falling within the 
mandatory jurisdiction of that branch from 
present age 18 to age 16. The bill would 
also provide that the juvenile Jurisdiction of 
the branch may be waived, and the juvenile 
charged as an adult in any misdemeanor or 
felony case involving a juvenile of from 15 to 
16 years. 

The Department believes that there are 
serious reasons why it should oppose the 
enactment of H.R. 6747. The reasons are 
set forth below: 

1, Section 1 of the bill creates a juvenile 
court branch in the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, and provides that the 
chief judge of the municipal court may as- 
sign judges of the juvenile court branch to 
serve elsewhere in the municipal court and 
that he may assign judges from other 
branches of the court to serve in the juvenile 
court branch. The Department does not 
believe that juvenile court judges and judges 
serving in the municipal court hearing adult 
offenders should be treated as interchange- 
able in the court structure. The experience 
of many of the larger cities has indicated 
that juvenile court judges should have spe- 
cialized training and qualifications in the 
problems of juvenile delinquency and 
methods of rehabilitation of juvenile of- 
fenders. Familiarity with these matters and 
procedures for juve- 
nile offenders is not normally a qualification 
of the judges of the municipal court. Nor 
is a juvenile court judge likely to be better 
qualified for the work of the municipal court 
than a judge of that court is for the work of 
a juvenile court judge. 

For this reason the Department believes 
that the chief judge of the municipal court 
would rarely be able to make the findings 
called for in section 1(b) of the bill, that 
“the work in the juvenile court branch will 
not be adversely affected” by the assign- 
ment of a juvenile court judge to perform 
the duties of a municipal court judge or 
that “the work of the juvenile court branch 
requires * * assignment of a municipal 
court judge “to serve temporarily in the 
juvenile court branch.” 
convinced that the juvenile court and the 
municipal court for adult offenders should 
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be kept entirely separate in personnel and 
function. 

2. Section 4 of the bill applies the juris- 
diction of the proposed juvenile court branch 
of the municipal court to “any person un- 
der the age of 16 years * * *” who falls 
into the enumerated categories and defines 
the word “child” as a person under 16 and 
the word “adult” as a person 16 years or 
older. The present law brings within the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court any per- 
son under the age of 18 years, leaving it to 
the juvenile court judge to waive his juris- 
diction over persons in the range 16 to 18 
years of age. The bill thus removes his 
jurisdiction in every case in which there 
is now discretion in the juvenile court 
judge. In addition, the bill would permit 
the judge of the juvenile court to waive 
jurisdiction of a child of 15 to 16 years. The 
Department doubts that a discriminating 
and careful effort toward rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders in the 16- to 18-year cate- 
gory can be accomplished by throwing every 
such case into the adult criminal courts. 
Rather, it is believed that a more probable 
consequence would be to make hardened 
criminals of juvenile first offenders who, in 
some cases, might be rehabilitated if re- 
tained within the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court. 

As a consequence of section 4 of the bill, 

all juveniles of 16 years or more, involved 
in a felony offense, would fall within the 
criminal jurisdiction of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. In 
fiscal 1960, 105 juveniles were waived to the 
US. district court by the judge of the 
juvenile court. Section 4 of the bill would 
raise this figure to approximately 5751 
cases per year. Chief Judge Pine of the 
U.S. district court advised the Judicial Con- 
ference of the District of Columbia Circuit, 
on May 11, 1961, that this transfer of crim- 
inal jurisdiction would require two addi- 
tional district judges. It would also require 
an increase of at least two attorneys on the 
staff of the office of the U.S. attorney for 
the District of Columbia, whose office has 
the prosecutive jurisdiction in that court. 
In addition, section 4 of the bill would shift 
approximately 400 cases per year to the 
municipal court, with an attendant increase 
in the need for judges and prosecutors 
there. The Department is convinced that 
such a wholesale change of method and 
treatment of juvenile offenders is not in the 
best interests of the administration of jus- 
tice or of successfully combating juvenile 
delinquency, and that a preferable course 
would be to increase the existing juvenile 
court by two additional judges and to per- 
mit the discretion of that court to govern 
the waiver of jurisdiction over any offender 
under 18 years of age, on a case-by-case 
basis. 
Accordingly, the Department favors the 
enactment of H.R. 5988 subject to the com- 
ments made above with regard to the quali- 
fications of the judges to be appointed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1961. 

Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice concerning the bill (S. 486) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of two additional 


* This figure is the number of felony of- 
fenses coming before the juvenile court in 
fiscal 1960. 
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judges for the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia. 

The Department strongly favors the cen- 
tral purpose of S. 486 and supports the leg- 
islation, with minor changes. The bill sup- 
plies a deficiency that has long been a serious 
one in the District of Columbia and is more 
serious now—the numerical deficiency of 
judges of the juvenile court. The one judge 
now sitting on that court has been unable, 
by himself, to hear and dispose of the cases 
coming before that court. The backlog of 
cases to be heard was, on March 31 of this 
year, 2,256. This situation produces long 
delays in the disposition of juvenile com- 
plaints, often a lapse of weeks between a 
juvenile's arrest and his appearance in court. 
In some instances, juveniles remain at large 
in a community for as long as 6 or 8 months 
until their cases can be reached on the court 
calendar. Thus, those who should be com- 
mitted without delays for institutional 
treatment are not treated in timely fashion. 
Moreover, juveniles awaiting adjudication 
not infrequently become involved in new 
and more serious delinquencies. 

The principal feature of the bill that rec- 
ommends itself is the provision for two ad- 
ditional judges. Additional judge power 
was recommended as long ago as the Eli- 
son committee’s report, January 14, 1954. 
That committee stated in the strongest 
terms its criticism of a caseload as high as 
5,000 per year per judge. In comparison, 
the judge of the juvenile court heard 7,512 
cases in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960. There is an urgent community need 
for the services of two additional judges, 
and the Department supports the early en- 
actment of this legislation. 

The Department favors omitting from the 
bill the new language #mending section 19(b) 
of the Juvenile Court Act of 1938. The new 
section 19(b) spells out in some detail three 
conditions for eligibility for appointment to 
the juvenile court. The detail is consider- 
ably more elaborate than that now con- 
tained in title 11, section 920 of the D.C. 
Code. The Department believes that it 
would be more desirable for the precise qual- 
ifications of the juvenile court judges to be 
left to the appointing power, and that the 
three conditions stated in the bill are too 
pointed and too personalized to allow the 
appointive power the desirable freedom of 
selection. It is to be assumed that the 
President will select qualified persons for 
the juvenile court, and that the appoint- 
ments will reflect the emphasis that the 
President places upon particular qualifica- 
tions. The efficacy of the appointive power 
is much reduced if the field is narrowly re- 
stricted by legislation, and if the President 
is not free to appoint qualified persons in 
whom he has confidence. 

Subject to the comments with regard to 
the qualifications of the judges to be ap- 
pointed, the Department of Justice favors 
the enactment of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H.R. 6747, which is under consid- 
eration here today is a result of approxi- 
mately 2 years’ study and numerous 
hearings and investigation on the part of 
the Honorable James C. Davis, chairman 
of Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, and the members of his 
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subcommittee. I am certain there has 
never been a bill presented to the Con- 
gress which has had more thorough con- 
sideration than the juvenile court bill 
which we are considering today. In fact, 
the preparation of this bill has consumed 
the majority of the time of Subcommit- 
tee No. 3 and three members of the Dis- 
trict Committee staff during the past 2 
years. 

We know that this is not a perfect bill; 
however, we also know the juvenile prob- 
lem confronting this country is one of 
the most important problems we have 
confronting the Congress and, in my 
opinion, no person in the United States 
knows the exact answer to this problem. 
Iam certain that if there is any Member 
of this body who feels that he can solve 
this most important problem, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia would 
be happy to turn the entire matter over 
to him without further discussion. We 
fully realize that it would have been the 
easy course on the part of our commit- 
tee to go ahead and accept two addi- 
tional judges to the present juvenile 
court which would have only necessitated 
having one or two hearings which pos- 
sibly could have been done within a few 
weeks’ time. However, I am certain that 
no Member of this body could conscien- 
tiously say that he or she believes that 
merely adding two additional juvenile 
judges to the juvenile court would solve 
the juvenile problem here in the District 
of Columbia. 

Practically all the members of the 
House District Committee have been be- 
sieged with letters from throughout the 
United States complaining of the high 
crime rate here in the District of Co- 
lumbia and especially complaints re- 
garding criminal repeaters under the age 
of 18 years. We have approximately 
5 or 6 million schoolchildren visiting the 
Nation’s Capital each year who expect 
the Congress of the United States to 
enact laws which will properly protect 
them while they are visiting their Capi- 
tal. We have approximately 250 conven- 
tions here in the city of Washington 
each year and some of these visitors are 
subjected to yokings, purse snatching, 
and other types of crimes committed by 
persons under the age of 18. 

I must confess that I do not know the 
answer to this juvenile crime problem 
which is the reason I appointed Chair- 
man Jaus C. Davis and his subcommit- 
tee to make a study of this problem and 
report legislation to the floor of the 
House with a view of at least reducing 
the crime rate here in the District of 
Columbia. The members of Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the House District Com- 
mittee are well-experienced legislators 
who have had years and years of ex- 
perience in the legal field. In fact, two 
of the members of this subcommittee 
have served for a number of years as cir- 
cuit judges in their individual States 
and four or five other members of this 
subcommittee have served as district at- 
torneys and prosecuting attorneys for 
their States for a number of years. The 
remainder of the members have had 
valuable experience in business affairs 
which should give them a wide knowl- 
edge of problems including crime. 
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My committee has been extremely dis- 
turbed over the high crime rate in our 
Nation’s Capital for a number of years 
and we were successful last year in pass- 
ing legislation amending the Mallory 
and Durham rules which legislation was 
recommended by one of the leading Fed- 
eral judges in the District of Columbia 
and the chief of police. In fact, these 
two leading officials in the field of law 
enforcement advised the House District 
Committee that it would be advisable to 
amend the Mallory and Durham rules be- 
fore the police in the Nation’s Capital 
could substantially reduce the crime in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

I must confess that we have not en- 
joyed the support of the press and certain 
other elements residing in the District 
of Columbia in our effort to reduce crime 
here in the District of Columbia; how- 
ever, I realize that they have a perfect 
right to their opinion on this subject. 

H.R. 6747 is the most carefully pre- 
pared measure pending before the Con- 
gress. It goes farther than temporary 
relief to the court by additional judicial 
manpower. It provides for the best pos- 
sible administration and will provide the 
greatest efficiency in handling juvenile 
cases. It makes several changes of law, 
some of which are badly needed. 

The following are some of the things 
which the bill provides: 

First. It provides for the appointment 
of an additional judge. 

Second. It establishes the juvenile 
court as a separate branch within the 
municipal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, providing a flexibility in the as- 
signment of cases or judges for most ef- 
ficient disposition of cases and makes 
available the services of four additional 
experienced judges to handle juvenile 
matters. 

Third. It provides that the legal suf- 
ficiency of a complaint against a juve- 
nile shall be determined promptly at 
intake by the Corporation Counsel so 
that juveniles may not be held indefi- 
nitely under restraint without causes. 

Fourth. It provides that minor traffic 
violations, not involving any element of 
delinquency may be handled through the 
Central Violations Bureau by posting 
collateral. 

Fifth. It repeals the present law per- 
mitting jury trials in juvenile cases as 
recommended by the Judicial Confer- 


ence. 

Sixth. It places the age limit for 
juvenile at age 16. 

Seventh. It enables the court to waive 
juvenile cases at age 15 and provides that 
once waived, the offender is thereafter 
not subject to juvenile jurisdiction. 

Eighth. It relaxes the secrecy of court 
hearings and court records by giving the 
judge discretion to open the court or 
records to the public. 

Ninth. It provides for a uniform sys- 
tem of reporting of crime statistics in 
the District of Columbia for both juve- 
niles and adults. 

The findings of the committee in its 
hearings and study of juvenile problems 
and the operation of the juvenile court 
indicate that there is need for these im- 
provements. The committee believes 
that this bill will provide an excellent, 
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efficient juvenile court for the District, 
save the people of the District hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and bring about 
better rehabilitation for juveniles and 
greater safety to the public. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
substitute to be offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. The 
substitute, as I understand it, will be 
identical with the bill that I have in- 
troduced, H.R. 10367, and is identical 
with the bill already passed by the other 
body, a bill which simply adds two 
judges to the existing juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia. I have 
adopted this position only after very 
long and searching study and discussion 
with members of the bench, members of 
the bar, and community leaders in the 
city of Washington and in the metro- 
politan area. 

The statistics that have been cited in 
this discussion today in the committee 
have been impressive. I shall cite only 
one statistic and that is the fact that in 
my judgment the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia and of the surrounding metro- 
politan area are nearly unanimous in 
wanting to retain a juvenile court in the 
District of Columbia and to give it more 
judges. These are the people who are 
affected and their voice should be heard 
in this Chamber this afternoon. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that what I 
have just said is confirmed by the weight 
of the evidence as it has been reported 
in the hearings of the subcommittee. Of 
course, the occasion for this legislation 
is the backlog of some 2,000 and more 
cases which remain unheard on the 
docket of the juvenile court today. But 
as a result of the adoption of the sub- 
stitute to be offered here this afternoon 
that backlog will be whittled down so 
that cases involving juveniles, impatient 
people to whom delay is always an im- 
portant factor, will be whittled down 
from 15 weeks or more per case to a 
matter of days. The committee bill 
would extinguish the juvenile court and 
the people of the city of Washington 
do not want the juvenile court abol- 
ished. 

One of the most amazing examples of 
testimony of community feeling that I 
have ever seen is the telegram which has 
come to various Members of the House 
today from 39 responsible leading com- 
munity organizations of the District of 
Columbia representing all the religious 
denominations, representing the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic State central 
committees, the Metropolitan Board of 
Trade, the junior chamber of com- 
merce, the league of women voters, 
and many, many more. Just today, as 
this debate was about to begin, I re- 
ceived a last-minute plea from Mr. Carl 
Shipley, the chairman of the Republi- 
can State central committee for the 
District, to support the substitute, to 
save the juvenile court and add two 
judges to it. Ido not think that this was 
merely a repetition of his joint plea 
which was made public several days ago, 
a joint plea with his opposite number, 
the chairman of the Democratic com- 
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mittee; but it was a personal plea from 
Carl Shipley as a citizen and as a dis- 
tinguished member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia. 

It has been said this afternoon that 
there is no will or force existing in the 
juvenile court as it is presently con- 
stituted to correct the conditions which 
we have heard described. I would point 
out that the substitute which I support 
does not propose to maintain the status 
quo in the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia. It proposes to add two ad- 
ditional judges. It will improve not 
only the situation as to the number of 
cases which can be heard by the court 
but I think even more importantly, 
much more importantly, it will improve 
the quality of the attention which can 
be given to individual cases. 

The administration of justice is not to 
be measured by the number of decisions 
that are made but whether or not a just 
decision has been made. 

The pursuit of justice is a continuing 
quest. I feel sure that neither of the 
proposals which will be before the House 
would be advocated by their proponents 
as the final answer, the ultimate answer 
to the problems of juvenile court 
and of juvenile delinqueficy. 

But the one point upon which we all 
seem to agree here this afternoon is 
that there are not enough judges in the 
city of Washington to properly take care 
of the juvenile cases. With that one 
point of unanimous agreement, the 
practical thing and the reasonable thing, 
the thing that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Washington metropolitan 
area wants and demands is that we add 
two judges to the present juvenile 
court. 

I think the sentiment in Washington 
is expressed in the statement of Mrs. 
Louis Ottenberg which appears on page 
291 and thereafter in the hearings. It 
is a plea which I bring to the House 
from the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia and from the metropolitan area. 
She says: “So I beg you—I beg you just 
to give us a chance in the juvenile 
court.” 

I say, give that court a chance to 
act as it was intended to do, with an 
adequate number of judges. In this 
way, I believe the Congress will dis- 
charge its responsibility to the District 
of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia has 10 minutes in which 
to close debate. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we are having a lot of 
conversation here about matters that are 
not too vital. Everybody, I think, knows 
we need improvement in the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. We 
have a bill before us that is a product 
of about 2 years of careful investigation, 
hearings and study by some of the ablest 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. They have come up with a report 
from a subcommittee in which the people 
who heard the evidence and know the 
facts right down to the ground have sub- 
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who are trying to correct the situation 
that everybody knows is very evil here? 
What the opponents of this bill pro- 
pose to do is merely to add two members 
to the court and not even undertake to 
deal with the serious problems in the 
present law, without which you cannot 
hope to cure this evil. To merely add 
some more judges without changing the 
law and correcting the evil is just like 
putting a shin plaster on a cancer—and 
what you have here in Washington is a 
cancer. I hear a lot of sob stuff about 
“Don’t do anything to these poor inno- 
cent children that you bring into court.” 
I do not hear much sobbing about the 
victims. Who has said a word here in 
defense of these people who find it un- 
safe to walk on the streets of Washing- 
ton after sundown—women who are 
yoked and women who are dragged into 
alleys and raped by these criminal 
youths? Has anybody stood up here 
today and defended these unfortunate 
victims? Are you just going to put this 
little shin plaster on of adding some 
more judges and so let this situation go 
from bad to werse? I have been seeing 
all this stuff the Washington Post 
and in the Washington Star. I hap- 
pened to read a great sob story in the 
Washington Post on Saturday morning. 
When I turned the pages of my news- 
paper, I found what had happened the 
night before. I hope you take this situ- 
ation seriously. I am going to read to 
you what happened in one evening in 
W. m. These are juvenile cases 
and most of them are between 17 and 
18 years of age, youths who know what 
they are doing; many of them are hard- 
ened criminals. Yet, there is no way of 
reaching them. You sit here and sob 
about taking care of the poor little inno- 
cent children who are hauled into court 
for some slight misdemeanor. Are you 
going to let this condition remain when 
it is getting worse every day? Let me 
tell you what happened on Saturday 
night in Washington, D.C., while the 
Washington Post and the Washington 
Star were screaming “Oh, please protect 
the poor little innocent children who are 
brought into the juvenile court.” Here 
is what I read in the newspaper. 

Here is the case of a lady, secretary to 
an embassy. She was 37 years old. She 
was robbed on the highways of Washing- 
ton right in front of 2435 15th Street 
NW. in the heart of your city. And who 
did it? The youth was described as a 
Negro 15 or 16 years old, 5 feet 10, thin 
build, and so forth. 

Here is the case of a woman robbed of 
a purse by a youth. Irene Cranshaw 
robbed by youth of $3 in the fourth-floor 
hall of her apartment house. Who did 
it? He is described as a youth, as a slim 
Negro about 5 feet 8 inches tall, and so 
forth. 

I know it is not nice to talk about the 
color of these people; I just accidentally 
did it. 

Here is a man who lost $150 in a yok- 
ing robbery. James Jackson was robbed. 
Three of them approached him from the 
rear. They were from 15 to 17 years 
old. Oh, these poor innocent children 
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that you have got to protect. It is just 
too bad. 


Are you going to abide this thing for- 
ever? And that is what you are going 
to have to do if you just put a shin plas- 
ter on this cancer that is eating into 
the heart of the city and making it a 
jungle of criminality. 

Here is the case of a lady 61 years old, 
mauled on the streets of Washington and 
robbed of her purse. The assailants were 
youths 15 to 17 years of age. Poor in- 
nocent children hauled into court. And 
when they get into court and confess 
their crimes these courts will say, Well, 
now, we cannot take that as evidence 
because children are not given to telling 
the truth.” 

Are you going to put up with it for- 
ever after these men have worked hard 
for 2 years to try to correct the situa- 
tion? The thing to do is to pass this 
bill as it is, let it go to conference, and 
let the conferees decide what changes 
are needed. I do not care whether you 
bring in two, three, or six judges; judges 
alone are never going to cure this situa- 
tion in Washington. 

Woman, 65, robbed of shopping bag 
and $8. The assailant was about 18 
years of age. Three of them assailed 
her, grabbed her, and robbed her. 

Woman, 55, loses purse to thief. 

That is not the docket for a week or a 
month; that is the docket for 1 night, 
last Friday night here in Washington 
where the papers and do-gooders are 
screaming, screaming not to do anything 
to these poor innocent children. For 
God's sake let us do something about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired, all 
time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Juvenile Court Act of the District of Colum- 
bia is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) There is hereby created in the Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia 
a Juvenile Court Branch. 

“(b) Two judges of the Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia shall, during 
their tenure of office, serve as judges of the 
Juvenile Court Branch but the chief judge 
of the court may, if he finds the work in the 
Juvenile Court Branch will not be adversely 
affected thereby, assign any judge of the 
Juvenile Court Branch to perform tempo- 
rarily the duties of any other judge of the 
court. The chief judge of the court may, if 
in his opinion the work of the Juvenile Court 
Branch requires such assignment, assign any 
other judge of the court to serve temporarily 
in the Juvenile Court Branch. 

“(c) The judges of the Juvenile Court 
Branch, with the approval of the chief judge 
of the court, shall have authority to appoint 
and remove a director of social work, and a 
supervisor of probation. 

“Sec. 2, The purpose of this Act is to secure 
for each child under the jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court Branch such care and guid- 
ance, preferably in his own home, as will 
best serve the child’s welfare and the public 
interest of the District of Columbia; to con- 
serve and strengthen the child’s family ties 
whenever possible, removing him from the 
custody of his parents only when his welfare 
or the safety and protection of the public 
cannot be adequately safeguarded without 
such removal; and, when such child is re- 
moved from his own family, to secure for him 
custody, care, and discipline as nearly as 
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possible equivalent to that which should 
have been given by his parents. 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall be liberally con- 
strued to accomplish the purpose herein 
sought. 

“Src. 4. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided, this Act shall apply to any 
person under the age of sixteen years— 

“(1) Who has committed any act which 
would constitute a violation of any law; or 
who has violated any ordinance or regula- 
tion of the District of Columbia; or 

“(2) Who is habitually beyond the con- 
trol of his parent, custodian, or guardian; 
or 

“(3) Who is habitually truant from school 
or home; or 

“(4) Who habitually so deports himself 
as to injure or endanger himself or the 
morals or safety of himself or others; or 

“(5) Who is abandoned by his parent, 
guardian, or custodian; or 

“(6) Who is homeless or without adequate 
parental support or care, or whose parent, 
guardian, or custodian neglects or refuses 
to provide support and care necessary for his 
health or welfare; or 

“(7) Whose parent, guardian, or custodian 
neglects or refuses to provide or avail him- 
self of the special care made necessary by 
his mental condition; or 

“(8) Who associates with vagrants, vi- 
cious, or immoral persons; or 

“(9) Who engages in an occupation or is 
in a situation dangerous to life or limb or 
injurious to the health or morals of himself 
or others. 

“(b) As used in this Act— 

“(1) The words ‘Juvenile Court Branch’ 
mean the Juvenile Court Branch of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia; 

“(2) The word ‘judge’ means a judge of 
the Juvenile Court Branch; 

“(3) The word ‘child’ means a person 
under the age of sixteen years; 

“(4) The word ‘adult’ means a person six- 
teen years of age or older. 

“(c) This Act shall not apply to any per- 
son with respect to whom a judge of the 
Juvenile Court Branch shall have once 
waived jurisdiction under section 12 of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, the Juvenile Court Branch shall 
have original and exclusive jurisdiction of 
all cases and in proceedings: 

“(1) Concerning any child coming within 
the terms and provisions of this Act. 

“(2) Concerning any person under seven- 
teen years of age charged with having vio- 
lated any law, or violated any ordinance or 
regulation of the District of Columbia, prior 
to having become sixteen years of age, subject 
to appropriate statutes of limitation. 

“(3) To determine the custody or guar- 
dianship of the person of any child coming 
within the provisions of this Act, 

“(4) Concerning the following types of 
traffic violations by a child: 

“(A) Operating vehicle under influence of 
alcohol or narcotics. 

“(B) Leaving after colliding. 

“(C) Reckless driving. 

“(D) Negligent homicide. 

“(E) Operating vehicle without permit. 

“(F) Obtaining permit by misrepresenta- 
tion, 

“(G) Any traffic violations committed in 
conjunction with a criminal or quasi-crim- 
inal offense. 

“(b) Nothing contained herein shall de- 
prive other courts of the right to determine 
the custody of children upon writs of ha- 
beas corpus, or when such custody is inci- 
dental to the determination of causes pend- 
ing in such courts. 

“(c) When jurisdiction shall have been 
obtained by the Juvenile Court Branch in 
the case of any child, such child shall con- 
tinue under the jurisdiction of the court 
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until he becomes twenty-one years of age 
unless discharged prior thereto: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained 
shall affect the jurisdiction of other courts 
over offenses committed by such child after 
he reaches the age of sixteen. 

“Sec. 6. Whenever any person shall give 
information in his possession that a child 
is within the provisions of this Act, such 
information shall first be presented to the 
corporation counsel or his assistant who 
shall determine whether a petition can be 
filed under this Act. If a determination is 
made that a petition can be filed, it shall 
be the duty of a duly designated officer of 
the court to make the preliminary investi- 
gation to determine whether the interests 
of the public or of the child require that 
further action be taken and to report his 
finding, together with a statement of facts, 
to the director of social work. Whenever 
practicable such inquiry shall include a pre- 
liminary investigation of the home and en- 
vironmental situation of the child, his pre- 
vious history, and the circumstances which 
were the subject of the information. If the 
director of social work finds that jurisdiction 
should be acquired, he shall, after consulta- 
tion with and approval by the corporation 
counsel or assistant corporation counsel as- 
signed to the court, authorize a petition to 
be filed. In any case in which said direc- 
tor fails to so find, the corporation counsel 
or his assistant may authorize a petition to 
be filed. The proceedings shall be entitled, 
‘In the matter of „ a child under 
sixteen years of age’. The petition shall be 
verified by the officer making the investi- 
gation, or some other person having personal 
knowledge of the case, and shall allege 
briefly the facts which bring said child with- 
in the provisions of this Act, and stating 
the name, age, and residence (1) of the 
child; (2) of his parents; (3) of his legal 
guardian, if there be one; (4) of the per- 
son or persons having custody or control of 
the child; and (5) of the nearest known 
relative, if no parent or guardian can be 
found. If any of the facts herein required 
are not known by the petitioner the petition 
shall so state. 

“Sec. 7. In case a summons issued by the 
Juvenile Court Branch cannot be served, or 
the parties served fail to obey the same, or 
the welfare of the child requires that he 
shall be brought forthwith into the custody 
of the court, a warrant may be issued against 
the parent or guardian or against the child 
himself. 


“Sec. 8. (a) Whenever any officer takes a 
child into custody, he shall, unless it is 
impracticable or has been otherwise ordered 
by the court, accept the written promise of 
the parent, guardian, or custodian to bring 
the child to the court at the time fixed. 
Thereupon such child may be released in 
the custody of a parent, guardian, or cus- 
todian. If not so released, such child shall 
be placed in the custody of a probation offi- 
cer or other person designated by the court, 
or taken immediately to the court or to a 
place of detention provided by the Board of 
Public Welfare, and the officer taking him 
shall immediately notify the Juvenile Court 
Branch and shall file a petition when 
directed to do so by the court. 

“(b) In the case of any child whose cus- 
tody has been assumed by the Juvenile 
Court Branch and pending the final disposi- 
tion of the case, the child may be released 
in the custody of a parent, guardian, or cus- 
todian, or of a probation officer or other 
person appointed by the court, to be brought 
before the court at the time designated. 
When not released as provided in this Act, 
such child, pending the hearing of the case, 
shall be detained in such place of deten- 
tion as shall be provided by the Board of 
Public Welfare, subject to further order of 
the Juvenile Court Branch. 

“(c) No in this Act shall be con- 
strued as forbidding any peace officer, police 
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officer, or probation officer from immediately 
taking into custody any child who is found 
violating any law or ordinance, or who is 
reasonably believed to be a fugitive from 
his parents or from justice, or whose sur- 
roundings are such as to endanger his 
health, morals, or safety, unless immediate 
action is taken. In every such case the 
officer taking the child into custody shall 
immediately report the fact to the Juvenile 
Court Branch and the case shall then be 
proceeded with as provided in this Act. No 
such child shall be held in such place of 
detention for any period longer than five 
days, excluding Sundays and holidays, unless 
the judge shall order such child detained for 
a further period. 

“Sec. 9. If during the pendency of a crimi- 
nal or quasi-criminal charge against any per- 
son under seventeen years of age, in any 
court other than the Juvenile Court Branch, 
it shall be ascertained that said person was 
under the age of sixteen years at the time of 
committing the alleged offense, it shall be 
the duty of such court to transfer such other 
case immediately, together with all the pa- 
pers, documents, and testimony connected 
therewith, to the Juvenile Court Branch if 
such child is otherwise subject to this Act. 
The court making such transfer shall order 
the child to be taken forthwith to the place 
of detention designated by the court or to 
that court itself, or release such child in the 
custody of some suitable person to appear 
before the Juvenile Court Branch at a time 
designated. The Juvenile Court Branch 
shall thereupon proceed to hear and dispose 
of such case in the same manner as if it 
had been instituted in the Juvenile Court 
Branch in the first instance. 

“Sec. 10. If a child fifteen years of age is 
charged with an offense which would amount 
to either a misdemeanor or a felony in the 
case of an adult, or any child charged with an 
offense which if committed by an adult is 
punishable by death or life imprisonment, 
judge of the Juvenile Court Branch may, 
after full investigation, waive jurisdiction 
and order such child held for trial under the 
regular procedure of the court which would 
have jurisdiction of such offense if com- 
mitted by an adult. 

“Sec. 11. A hearing conducted under this 
Act may be conducted in an informal man- 
ner, and may be adjourned from time to time. 
The general public may, in the discretion of 
the court, be admitted to the hearing of any 
case involving a child charged with an offense 
which would amount to a felony in the case 
of an adult if such child was fourteen years 
of age or older at the time of the commission 
of such offense. In the hearing of any other 
case the general public shall be excluded and 
only such persons as have a direct interest 
in the case and their representatives shall be 
admitted, except that the judge, by rule of 
court or special order, may admit such other 
persons as he deems to have a legitimate 
interest in the case or the work of the court. 
All cases involving children may be heard 
separately and apart from the trial of cases 
against adults. The court shall hear and 
determine all cases of children without a 
jury. If the Juvenile Court Branch shall 
find that the child comes within the provi- 
sions of this Act, it may by order duly en- 
tered proceed as follows: 

“(1) Place the child on probation or un- 
der supervision in his own home or in the 
custody of a relative or other fit person, upon 
such terms as the court shall determine. 

“(2) Commit the child to the Board of 
Public Welfare; or to the National Training 
School for Boys if in need of such care as is 
given in such school; or to a qualified suit- 
able private institution or agency willing 
and able to assume the education, care, and 
maintenance of such child without expense 
to the public. 

“(3) Make such further disposition of the 
child as may be provided by law and as the 
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court may deem to be best for the best in- 
terests of the child. Nothing herein shall 
be construed as authorizing the removal of 
the child from the custody of his parents 
unless his welfare and the safety and pro- 
tection of the public cannot be adequately 
safeguarded without such removal. 

“Sec. 12. (a) Whenever a child is com- 
mitted by the Juvenile Court Branch to cus- 
tody other than that of its parent, the 
court may, after giving the parent a rea- 
sonable opportunity to be heard, adjudge 
that such parent shall pay in such manner 
as the court may direct such sums as will 
cover in whole or in part the support of 
such child, and if such parent shall will- 
fully fail or refuse to pay such sum, he may 
be proceeded against as provided by law for 
cases of desertion or failure to provide sub- 
sistence. 

“(b) Whenever the Juvenile Court Branch 
shall commit a child to any institution or 
agency, it shall transmit with the order of 
commitment a summary of its information 
concerning such child. 

“(c) No adjudication upon the status of 
any child in the jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Court Branch shall operate to impose any 
of the civil disabilities ordinarily imposed by 
conviction, nor shall any child be deemed a 
criminal by reason of such adjudication, nor 
shall such adjudication be deemed a convic- 
tion of a crime. The disposition of a child 
or any evidence given in the Juvenile Court 
Branch shall not be admissible as evidence 
against the child in any case or proceeding 
in any other court, nor shall such disposi- 
tion, or evidence or adjudication operate to 
disqualify a child in any future civil-service 
examination, appointment, or application for 
public service under either the Government 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 13. (a) An order of commitment or 
probation made by the Juvenile Court 
Branch in the case of a child shall be sub- 
ject to modification or revocation from time 
to time. 

“(b) A parent, guardian, or next friend 
of a child who has been committed by the 
Juvenile Court Branch to the custody of an 
institution, agency, or person, may at any 
time file with the court a verified petition, 
making application for modification or revo- 
cation of an order of commitment or proba- 
tion, stating that such institution, agency, 
or person has denied application for the 
release of the child or has failed to act upon 
such application within a reasonable time. 
If the Juvenile Court Branch is of the opin- 
ion that an investigation should be had, it 
may, upon due notice to all concerned, pro- 
ceed to hear and determine the question at 
issue. It may thereupon order that such 
child be restored to the custody of its parent 
or guardian or be retained in the custody 
of the institution, agency, or person; and 
may direct such institution, agency, or per- 
son to make such other arrangements for 
the child’s care and welfare as the circum- 
stances of the case may require; or the 
court may make a further order or commit- 
ment. 

“Sec. 14. Whenever in the course of a pro- 
ceeding instituted under this Act it shall 
appear to the Juvenile Court Branch that 
the welfare of a child will be promoted by 
the appointment of a relative or other suit- 
able individual as guardian of its person, 
when such child is not committed to an 
institution or to the custody of an incorpo- 
rated society, the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to make such appointment either upon 
the application of the child or some relative 
or next friend or upon the court's own mo- 
tion, and in that event an order to show 
cause may be made by the court to be served 
upon the parent or parents or custodian of 
said child in such manner and for such 
time prior to the hearing as the Juvenile 
Court Branch may deem reasonable. In a 
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case arising under this Act the court may 
also determine as between parents whether 
the father or the mother shall have the 
custody and control of said child, 

“Sec. 15. In placing a child under any 

p or custody other than that of 
its parent, the Juvenile Court Branch shall, 
when practicable, select a person, or an in- 
stitution or agency governed by persons of 
like religious faith as that of the parents of 
such child, or in case of a difference in the 
religious faith of the parents, then of the 
religious faith of the child, or if the reli- 
gious faith of the child is not ascertained, 
then of either of the parents. 

“Sec. 16. Proceedings in cases against 
adults under this Act may be instituted in 
the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia upon complaint of an interested 
party or upon the court’s own motion, and 
a reasonable opportunity to appear shall be 
afforded the respondent. The court may 
issue a summons, a warrant of arrest, or 
other process in order to secure or to compel 
the attendance of any necessary person. 
Any person who by act or omission willfully 
causes, enco es, or contributes to any 
condition which would bring a child within 
the provisions of this Act, or who by such 
act or omission tends to cause such a condi- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punished by a fine not exceeding $200 or 
imprisoned not exceeding 12 months, or by 
both fine and imprisonment; however, noth- 
ing in this sentence shall be construed to 
require that proceedings be initiated against 
any child by reason of such condition. Up- 
on the trial of such cases the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia shall have 
power to impose such sentence as the law 
provides, or may suspend sentence and place 
on probation, and by order impose upon 
such adult such duty as shall be deemed to 
be for the best interests of the child or other 
persons concerned. If an adult is charged 
with an offense for which he is entitled to a 
trial by jury, he shall be so tried unless he 
shall expressly waive his right to such a 
trial. 

“Src, 17. (a) The supervisor of probation, 
under the director of social work, shall or- 
ganize, direct, and develop the work of the 
probation department of the Juvenile Court 
Branch. 

“(b) The probation department of the 
Juvenile Court Branch shall make such in- 
vestigations as the court may direct, keep 
a written record of such investigations and 
submit the same to the judges or deal with 
them as he may direct. The probation de- 
partment shall use all suitable methods to 
aid persons on probation and bring about 
improvement in their conduct and condi- 
tion; keep informed concerning the conduct 
and condition of each person under its su- 
pervision and report thereon to the court 
as it may direct and keep full records of its 
work. The probation officers shall have such 
duties as may be assigned to them in the 
course of performing the functions of the 
probation department. Probation officers 
for the purpose of this Act shall have the 
power of police officers. 

“Sec. 18. The Juvenile Court Branch may 
cause any child coming under its jurisdic- 
tion to be examined by a physician, psychia- 
trist, or psychologist appointed by the court. 
To the maximum extent practicable, such ex- 
aminations shall be conducted by physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, or psychologists em- 
ployed by other agencies of the Government 
of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 19. (a) No child under 16 years of 
age who is otherwise subject to this Act 
shall be placed in or committed to any 
prison, jail, or lock-up, nor shall such child 
be taken into custody, detained, or trans- 
ferred from place to place, where he may be 
brought in contact or communication with 
any adult convicted of crime or under arrest 
and charged with crime. A child 14 years 
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of age or older, whose habits or conduct are 
deemed such as to constitute a menace to 
other children, may, with the consent of a 
judge or the director of social work, be placed 
in a jail or other place of detention for 
adults, but in a room or ward separate from 
adults. 

“(b) The Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia shall make adequate 
provision for the temporary detention of 
children within its jurisdiction in a deten- 
tion home or in boarding homes selected for 
purposes of such detention. 

“Sec, 20. (a) The Juvenile Court Branch 
shall maintain records of all cases brought 
before the court. Such records shall be 
withheld from indiscriminate public inspec- 
tion but shall be open to inspection only by 
respondents, their parents or guardians and 
their duly authorized attorneys, and by any 
institution or agency to which a child may 
have been committed pursuant to section 11 
of this Act. Such records may, pursuant to 
rule of court or special order of the court, 
be inspected by other interested persons, in- 
stitutions and agencies. As used in this sub- 
section, the word ‘records’ includes notices 
filed with the court by arresting officers pur- 
suant to section 8 of this Act, the court 
docket and entries therein, the petitions, 
complaints, information, motions and other 
papers filed in any case, transcripts of testi- 
mony taken in any case tried by the Juvenile 
Court Branch and findings, verdicts, judg- 
ments, orders and decrees, and other writings 
filed in proceedings before that court, other 
than social records. 

“(b) The records made by officers of the 
court pursuant to sections 6 and 17 of this 
Act, referred to in this section as social 
records, shall be withheld from indiscrimi- 
nate public inspection, except that such 
records or parts thereof shall be made avail- 
able by rule of the Juvenile Court Branch 
or special order of the Juvenile Court 
Branch to such persons, governmental and 
private agencies, and institutions as have a 
legitimate interest in the protection, welfare, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of the child, 
and to any court before which any such 
child may appear. A judge may also pro- 
vide by rule or special order that any such 
person or agency may make or receive copies 
of such records or parts thereof. No per- 
son, agency, or institution which has re- 
ceived records or information under this 
section may publish or use them for any 
purpose other than that for which they 
were received. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful, except for pur- 
poses for which records, parts thereof, or 
information therefrom have been released 
pursuant ¢o this section or except for pur- 
poses thereafter permitted by special order 
of the Juvenile Court Branch, and in ac- 
cordance with any applicable rules of the 
Juvenile Court Branch, for any person or 
persons to disclose, receive, or make use of, 
or authorize, knowingly permit, participate 
in, or acquiesce in the use of any informa- 
tion concerning any juvenile before the 
Juvenile Court Branch, directly or indirectly 
derived from the records, papers, files, or 
communications of the Juvenile Court 
Branch, or acquired in the course of the 
performance of official duties. 

“(d) Any person or persons who shall vio- 
late subsection (c) of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conyic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $100 or by imprisonment for not 
more than ninety days, or by both. Prose- 
cutions for violations of subsection (c) of 
this section shall be brought in the name of 
the District of Columbia in the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia by the 
Corporation Counsel or any of his assistants. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section all of the records of any case 
(including the social records) involving a 
child charged with an offense which would 
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amount to a felony in the case of an adult 
may, in the discretion of the court, be open 
to public inspection if such child was four- 
teen years of age or older at the time of the 
commission of such offense. 

“Sec. 21. The Chief Judge of the Munici- 
pal Court for the District of Columbia shall 
have power to provide for the issuance of all 
necessary orders and writs in aid of the 
jurisdiction vested by this Act in the Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia, 
and to frame and publish rules and regu- 
late the procedure for cases arising under 
this Act. All such rules shall be enforced 
and construed beneficially for the remedial 
purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 22. It is hereby made the duty of 
every official of the District of Columbia or 
department thereof to render all assistance 
and cooperation within his or its jurisdic- 
tional power which may further the objects 
of the Act. All institutions or agencies to 
which the court sends any child are hereby 
required to give to the Juvenile Court 
Branch or to any officer appointed by it 
such information or reports concerning such 
child as the court or officer may require. 
The Juvenile Court Branch is authorized to 
seek the cooperation of all societies or or- 
ganizations having for their object the pro- 
tection or aid of children. 

“Sec. 23. The District of Columbia is 
hereby made a party to all proceedings in 
the Juvenile Court Branch. The Corpora- 
tion Counsel or his assistant shall present 
all cases within the jurisdiction of the Ju- 
venile Court Branch involving a child and 
shall prosecute all cases within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Juvenile Court Branch in which 
an adult is charged with a crime. 

“Sec, 24. Any person who willfully violates, 
neglects, or refuses to obey or perform any 
order of the Juvenile Court Branch may be 
declared in contempt and be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $200 or imprisonment for 
not more than 6 months, or both, 

“Sec. 25. Except as provided in the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to authorize the official re- 
porters of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to collect fees for tran- 
scripts and for other purposes’, approved 
July 18, 1947 (Public Law 201, Eightieth 
Congress), no fee shall be charged for any 
service rendered by the clerk or by any of- 
ficers of the Juvenile Court Branch. 

“Sec, 26. In all cases tried before the Ju- 
venile Court Branch, the judgment of the 
court shall be final, except as provided in 
section 7 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to con- 
solidate the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia and the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia, to be known as “The 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia”, to create The Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia”, and for 
other purposes’, approved April 1, 1942, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 11-772). 

“Sec. 27. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Juvenile Court Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia’.” 

Sec. 2. The first paragraph under the cen- 
ter heading “THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA” in the Act entitled 
“An Act to consolidate the Police Court of 
the District of Columbia and the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as “The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’, to create “The Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia’, and for other purposes”, approved April 
1, 1942 (D.C. Code, sec. 11-752), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The court shall consist of eighteen judges 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall 
be designated by the President as chief 
judge.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 4 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to consolidate the 
Police Court of the District of Columbia and 
the Municipal Court of the District of Co- 
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lumbia, to be known as “The Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia’, to create “The 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia’, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 1, 1942, as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 11-755), is amended by adding “(1)” 
immediately after “Sec. 4. (a) and by adding 
at the end of such subsection the following: 

“(2) The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have original and exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine cases of adults 
charged with willfully contributing to, en- 
couraging, or tending to cause by any act or 
omission any condition which would bring 
a child within the provisions of the Juvenile 
Court Act. The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have concurrent ju- 
risdiction with the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia in 
all cases arising under the Act entitled “An 
Act making it a misdemeanor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to provide for the support and 
maintenance by any person of his wife or of 
his or her minor children in destitute or 
necessitous circumstances”, approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. That section 113 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a Domestic Relations 
Branch in the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes”, 
approved April 11, 1956 (D.C. Code, sec. 11- 
769), is amended by striking out “Juvenile 
Court” each place it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof at each such place 
Juvenile Court Branch of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia”. 

Sec. 5. (a) The first sentence of section 3 
of the Act entitled “An Act relating to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock”, approved Jan- 
uary 11, 1951 (D.C. Code, sec. 11-951), is 
amended to read as follows: “The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia is hereby 
given jurisdiction of all cases arising under 
this Act.” 

(b) Section 5 of such Act of January 11, 
1951 (D.C. Code, sec. 11-953), is amended by 
striking out “at the juvenile court“. 

(c) The second sentence of subsection (b) 
of section 11 of such Act of January 11, 1951 
(D.C, Code, sec. 11-959), is amended by 
striking out “The juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”. 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (a) of 
section 13 of such Act of January 11, 1951 
(D.C. Code, sec. 11-961), is amended by 
striking out “The juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”. 

(e) Subsection (c) of section 13 of such 
Act of January 11, 1951 (D.C. Code, sec. 11- 
961), is amended by striking out “The juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia”. 

Sec. 6. The Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the suspension of the imposition or 
execution of sentence in certain cases in the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
and in the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia”, approved June 18, 1953 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 11-968), is amended to read as 
follows: 


“That in all cases of the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia, such court shall 
have the power upon conviction to suspend 
the imposition of sentence or to impose sen- 
tence and suspend the execution thereof, if 
it should appear to the satisfaction of the 
court that the ends of justice and the best 
interests of the public and of the defendant 
would be served thereby. In each case of 
the imposition of sentence and the suspen- 
sion of the execution thereof, the Municipal 
Court may, in its discretion, place the de- 
fendant on probation as provided by the Act 
of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 364), as provided 
in section 16 of the Juvenile Court Act, as 
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provided by the first section of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act making it a misdemeanor in 
the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the support 
and maintenance by any person of his wife 
or of his or her minor children in destitute or 
necessitous circumstances’, approved March 
23, 1906, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-903), 
or as provided by section 7 of Article I of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to provide for compul- 
sory school attendance, for the taking of a 
school census in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes’, approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1925 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-207), as the 
case may be.” 7 

Sec. 7. The proviso under the side heading 
“JUVENILE COURT” under the center heading 
“COURTS” in the Act entitled “An Act mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eleven, and 
for other purposes”, approved May 18, 1910 
(D.C. Code, sec. 22-906), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. Section 927 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901, as amended (D.C, Code, sec. 24-301), is 
amended by striking out “the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia” each place 
where it appears therein and in lieu 
thereof at each such place “the Juvenile 
Court Branch of the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia”. 

Sec. 9. Clause (2) of section 405 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Law Enforcement Act of 
1953 (D.C. Code, sec. 24-106) is amended by 
striking out “the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Juvenile Court Branch of the 
Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia”. 

Sec. 10. Section 26 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to regulate the employment of minors 
within the District of Columbia”, approved 
May 29, 1928 (D.C. Code, sec. 36-228), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 26. The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby given jurisdic- 
tion in all cases arising under this Act.” 

Sec. 11. The last paragraph under the sub- 
heading “JUVENILE COURT” under the head- 
ing “COURTS AND PRISONS” in the Act en- 
titled “An Act making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenue of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and for 
other purposes”, approved February 25, 1929 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-116), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. (a) (All of the functions of the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia as 
in effect immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section which are not otherwise 
transferred in this Act to the Juvenile Court 
Branch of the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are hereby transferred to 
such Juvenile Court Branch. 

(b) All of the property, records, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, and other funds (available or to be 
made available) of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia are hereby transferred 
to the Juvenile Court Branch of the Munic- 
ipal Court for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 13. (a) The Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia holding 
office on the effective date of this section 
shall serve as a judge of the Juvenile Court 
Branch of the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia until the expiration of the 
term for which he was appointed to the 
Juvenile Court and until his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

(b) All other personnel of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, together 
with their positions, are hereby transferred 
to the Juvenile Court Branch of the Munici- 
pal Court for the District of Columbia. 

(c) Subject to other provisions of this 
section, each person who is transferred to 
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the Juvenile Court Branch under subsection 
(b) of this section shall remain subject 
to the civil service laws, rules, and regula- 
tions which would have been applicable to 
him if his transfer had not occurred, shall 
remain in the competitive civil service, and 
shall retain his status, tenure, rights, and 
benefits therein, including rights and bene- 
fits under the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended (5 U.S.C. 851 and follow- 
ing), and section 6 of the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended (5 U.S.C. 652), so long as 
he continues to hold in the Juvenile Court 
Branch the position which he held immedi- 
ately prior to such transfer or so long as 
he holds, without break in service of one 
workday or more, a position in the Juvenile 
Court Branch the duties of which are sub- 
stantially the same (as determined by the 
United States Civil Service Commission) as 
the duties of the position which he held 
immediately prior to such transfer. Except 
as provided in subsection (d) of this section, 
on and after the date on which such person 
no longer holds any such position, such per- 
son shall be subject to section 3 of the Act 
of April 1, 1942 (D.C. Code, sec. 11—754) to 
the same extent as other personnel of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(d) Section 12 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944, as amended (5 U.S.C. 861), re- 
lating to reduction in personnel, and para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b) of section 6 of 
the Act of A 24, 1912, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 652 (b) (3)), relating to payment of 
compensation to persons restored to duty 
after removal or suspension in a reduction 
in personnel, shall apply with respect to 
each employee in the Juvenile Court Branch 
(whether an employee in such Branch by 
reason of his transfer under subsection (b) 
of this section or otherwise) in the same 
manner and to the same extent as such pro- 
visions of law apply to employees in the 
competitive civil service. 

(e) Subsections (c) and (d) of this sec- 
tion shall not be in effect on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1977. 

Sec. 14. Each case or proceeding in the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 
on the effective date of this section shall be 
transferred to the Juvenile Court Branch of 
the Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Juvenile Court Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as amended by this Act, 
shall apply to all offenses committed before 
the date of enactment of this section, ex- 
cept that where any person is charged with 
an offense committed before such date and 
at or before the time he is required to plead 
to the charge, he submits to the court, or 
branch thereof, as applicable, in which he 
otherwise would be tried for such offense a 
request therefor, (1) the age limitation in 
effect immediately prior to the date of en- 
actment of this section shall apply to such 
offense, in lieu of the age limitation estab- 
lished by the amendments made by this Act; 
(2) sections 10 and 11 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia, as in force 
immediately prior to such date of enact- 
ment shall apply to such offense, in lieu of 
such sections as amended by this Act; and 
(3) subsection (e) of section 20 of the Juve- 
nile Court Act of the District of Columbia 
shall not apply with respect to such offense. 

Src. 15. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall establish a uniform 
system of reporting statistics relating to 
crimes (including both felonies and mis- 
demeanors) which result in any action by 
the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia or the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. Such 
uniform system shall be designed so as to 
provide all information relevant to de- 
termining the effectiveness of the methods 
in dealing with juvenile and adult crime 
in the District of Columbia. 


Sec. 16, The first sentence of subsection . 


(a) of section 7 of the Act entitled “An Act 
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to consolidate the Police Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Municipal Court 
of the District of Columbia, to be known 
as The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia’ to create ‘The Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia’, 
and for other purposes”, approved April 1, 
1942 (D.C. Code, sec. 11-772), is amended to 
read as follows: “Any party aggrieved by 
any final order or judgment of The Munici- 
pal Court for the District of Columbia, may 
appeal therefrom as of right to The Munic- 
ipal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sec. 17. Sections 2 and 14 of this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this Act, and the remainder of this Act 
shall take effect on the day after the date 
of its enactment. 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS (interrupting 
the reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Murer: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “That section 
19 of the Juvenile Court Act of the District 
of Columbia, approved June 1, 1938, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 11-920), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


Appointment, Qualifications, Oath, and 
Salary of Judges 

“Sec. 19. (a) The juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia shall consist of three 
judges learned in the law and appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Each judge appointed 
after the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section shall serve for a term of ten years 
or until his successor is appointed and 
qualified, 

„) To be eligible for appointment as 
ju of the juvenile court a person must 
(1) ve been a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia for a period of five years 
preceding his appointment, (2) during a pe- 
riod of ten years immediately preceding his 
appointment, have been a resident of the 
District of Columbia or of the metropolitan 
area of the District for at least five years, 
of which not less than three years shall im- 
mediately precede his appointment, and (3) 
have a broad knowledge of social problems 
and procedures and an understanding of 
child psychology. For the purpose of this 
subsection the term “metropolitan area of 
the District” means Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in Maryland and Arlington 
and Fairfax Counties and the cities of Alex- 
andria and Falls Church in Virginia. Each 
judge shall, before entering upon the duties 
of his office, take the oath prescribed for 
Judges of the courts of the United States. 

„e The President shall designate one of 
the judges to be the chief judge of the 
juvenile court. The chief judge shall be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the court. 
During the temporary absence or disability 
of the chief judge, the associate judge of 
the juvenile court designated by the chief 
judge or acting chief judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the court. The salary of 
the chief judge shall be equal to the salary 
of the chief judge of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, and the salary 
of each associate judge shall be equal to the 
salary of an associate judge of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia.’ 
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“SEC. 2. The judge of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia who, on the date 
of the enactment of this Act, is occupying 
the position of judge created by the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 1, 1938, shall continue in office 
and shall be deemed to be occupying one of 
the three positions of judge provided for by 
section 19 of such Act, as amended by the 
first section of this Act, until the term for 
which he was appointed shall expire and his 
successor is duly appointed and qualified. 
Such judge shall be entitled to compensation 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
19 of the Juvenile Court Act of the District 
of Columbia as amended by the first section 
of this Act. 

“Src. 3. (a) Section 20 of the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia is 
amended by striking out ‘death of the’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘death of any.’ 

“(b) Sections 3 and 27 of such act are 
amended by striking the word ‘judge’ 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘judges’. 

„e) Sections 22 and 24 of such act are 
amended by inserting the word ‘chief’ im- 
mediately before the word ‘Judge’ wherever 
the same appears therein. 

“(d) Sections 5, 13, 26, and 36 of such act 
are amended by striking out ‘the judge’ 
wherever it appears in such sections and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘a judge’. 

“(e) Section 23 of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking from the second sentence 
‘the judge’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘a 
judge’; and (2) by striking out ‘the judge as 
he may direct and keep full records of its 
work’, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the court 
as it may direct and such department shall 
keep full records of its work’, 

(H) Subsection (b) of section 28 of such 
Act is amended by striking out The judge 
may also provide by rule or’, and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘The court may also provide 
by rule or a judge may provide by’. 

“(g) Section 42 of such Act is amended 
by striking out judge and other“. 

“Sec. 4. Section 21 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia is amended 
by striking the word ‘judge’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word ‘court’. 

“Sec. 5, The Juvenile Court Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Seo, 45. The chief judge or the acting 
chief judge of the juvenile court shall sub- 
mit to the Attorney General of the United 
States and to the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia a detailed quarterly report of the work 
of the court, such report to be made within 
thirty days of the end of the quarter, and 
to include the number of juvenile and adult 
cases heard, the number of juvenile and 
adult cases calendared, the number of ju- 
venile and adult complaints filed, the num- 
ber of juvenile cases closed without court 
hearing, moneys collected for fines and sup- 
port of legitimate and illegitimate family 
members, and such other information as may 
reflect the court’s operation and volume of 
work, A copy of such report shall be kept 
in the office of the clerk of the court and 
be subject to public inspection during the 
regular hours that the court shall be open 
for business.’ 

“Sec. 6. Wherever in any laws of the United 
States reference is made to the judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
such reference shall be construed to mean 
any judge of such court.” 

Amend the title of the bill so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the appointment of two 
additional judges for the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. MULTER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with, 
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and that it be printed in the Recorp, 
in view of the fact it is identical with 
the bill S. 486 which passed the other 
body and was before the committee 
throughout its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
indicated in making my unanimous-con- 
sent request, this amendment seeks to 
substitute for the bill H.R. 6747 the Sen- 
ate bill S. 486, which passed the other 
body in the exact same form in the 86th 
Congress, if I recall correctly, unani- 
mously, and again in the first session of 
this Congress, also unanimously. I be- 
lieve it was reported unanimously by the 
District Committee of the other body. 
That body then acted in accordance with 
that recommendation and passed the bill 
providing for the addition to the Juve- 
nile Court of the District of Columbia 
of two additional judges, making three 
in all; and, providing further, that one 
of the judges shall be designated by the 
President as chief judge of the juvenile 
court with all the powers and responsi- 
bilities for administering the court, thus 
meeting one of the objections to the 
present manner in which the juvenile 
court has been operating. It will have 
a presiding judge who will act as the 
administrative officer. We will have two 
judges assisting him in disposing of the 
court’s business. I trust that if and 
when we implement this bill after it is 
passed by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, we will then 
get an effective juvenile court in the 
District of Columbia. 

There is not any doubt in my mind 
that every last Member of this body, 
every last Member of this Congress is 
concerned about the juvenile delin- 
quency in the District and is concerned 
about the crime rate in the District. We 
are all sincerely concerned with doing 
something about it. 

But crying for the victims of the 
criminals, whether they are juveniles 
or adults, does not solve the problem. 
We can solve a part of the problem if 
we add to the court the two additional 
judges which are required in order to 
properly transact its business. De- 
stroying the juvenile court will not do 
the job. Transferring jurisdiction to 
the criminal courts or to the municipal 
court of the District will not do the job. 

If you will refer to the majority re- 
port of the committee, you will find 
them saying that the way to solve this 
problem is to have a good juvenile court 
with enough manpower to do the job. 
The majority of the District Committee 
who are opposed to my substitute, all 
agree that we need more judges and that 
we need more manpower in the juvenile 
court. I suggest that while they are act- 
ing in the best of faith and most sin- 
cerely, their approach is wrong. The 
proper approach is that of the 10 mem- 
bers of the District Committee who took 
the minority view that you should not 
transfer jurisdiction to the municipal 
court. They urge instead the passage 
of the bill passed by the other body im- 
plementing this court so that it can do 
the job that is required of it. 
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I am not going to take the time to cite 
statistics to you. If you will look at the 
statistics on crime in the District, you 
will find there is as much or more crime 
that is committed by adults as by juve- 
niles. There is an increase of crime in 
the District, and while there is some in- 
crease in juveniles committing crimes, 
there is also a great increase in adults 
committing crimes; this is a situation we 
have all over the country. 

What we are trying to do here now is 
save the juvenile who can be saved. 
Remember, there is nothing in the bill 
we are offering as a substitute that takes 
away from the juvenile court its right 
to waive jurisdiction to the criminal 
court of any child over 16 years of age 
when the judge of the juvenile court 
says that that child is a hardened crim- 
inal and should be treated as a criminal. 
But, if the juvenile is a first offender be- 
fore the court, whether he be 14, 15, 16, 
or 17, if there is a chance of rehabili- 
tating that child, boy or girl, the only 
way to do it is through the juvenile 
court. 

There is no State, no jurisdiction in 
the country that has set up juvenile 
courts that seeks to retreat from that 
position. 

All insist that the juvenile court ap- 
proach is the only proper approach if 
you are going to try to rehabilitate 
these children, always having in mind, 
however, that when you are dealing with 
a hardened criminal, child or adult, 
vg is the criminal court to deal with 

So, I beg of you to support my amend- 
ment and substitute S. 486 for the pend- 
ing bill. Try this at least until the 
President’s Commission on Juvenile De- 
linquency comes in with its report. 

If that report should indicate that 
juvenile courts are not the way to handle 
these problems, I would be the first one 
to say that the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, James C. Davis] is right. But, every 
judge in the District, every lawyer of 
every association who has had anything 
to do with the matter recommends the 
approach of the substitute. I suggest 
we are safe in following that method. 
This is particularly so because the very 
judges of the municipal court say they 
do not want this jurisdiction. They say 
leave it where it is. 

I urge adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I previously called at- 
tention to the fact that the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, who 
are certainly more familiar with the 
needs of the various courts in this Dis- 
trict than any other group or body, have 
concurred in the recommendation of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
that the provisions of this bill providing 
for one additional judge for the juvenile 
court will give all the relief which is 
needed. 

Now, you have had a lot of statements 
here of manufactured and artificial prop- 
aganda against H.R. 6747 and in favor of 
the Senate bill. It is easy to get that 
kind of propaganda; we are all familiar 
with it. I daresay there is nobody in 
the United States, no group in the United 
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States more familiar with pressure tac- 
tics than the members of this committee. 

Now, let me emphasize to you that the 
committee bill has the support of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. In 
addition the one-judge provision is 
being supported by the Commissioners. 
This entire bill has the support of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia who 
must bear the brunt of the rapes, the 
robberies, the assaults, and the violent 
crimes committed by these young thugs 
and hoodlums. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, who has had a 
long and active life in the District of 
Columbia, having been the president and 
leader of at least 12 organizations, a 
member of the Washington Association 
for Criminal Justice, and the Citizens’ 
Crime Commission, appeared represent- 
ing the Kalorama Citizens’ Association. 
She advised the committee that on June 
13, 1961, the citizens’ association en- 
dorsed H.R. 6747 at a special board of 
directors meeting. She also advised that 
similar action was taken by a special 
board of directors meeting of the Wom- 
en’s City Club on July 10, 1961. 

Mrs. Margaret A. Fisher testified rep- 
resenting the Washington Council of 
Citizens’ Associations. The council is 
composed of 10 individual citizens’ as- 
sociations. Mrs. Fisher advised the 
committee of the council's approval of 
H.R. 6747 at their June 14, 1961, meeting. 

Mrs. Ernest W. Howard, vice chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the 
District of Columbia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which has more than 6,000 
members, testified that the federation 
had for the third successive time af- 
firmed its position on the lowering of age 
limit of juveniles from 18 to 16, and rec- 
ommended passage of H.R. 6747. 

Mrs. Howard stated, and I quote her 
language: 

We in the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in 1955 endorsed the lowering of the age 
from 18 to 16. We believe that after 16, 
you are no longer a juvenile, We think that 
a 6-footer or 5-footer at 16 who is old enough 
to rape a woman is old enough to be tried 
as an adult. 

On April 24, 1961, we reaffirmed our stand 
on the lowering of the age limit. 

The women in the District—and even the 
men now—are afraid to go in the street at 
night. Women’s organizations have had to 
change their meeting times to daytime. 
Women will not walk 2 blocks after the sun 
is down. 

Now we are even afraid to meet two girls 
on the street together. It used to be just 
the boys. 

We believe there should be punishment 
commensurate with the crime and we think 
that there is no juvenile capable of raping 
a woman. Juvenile facilities are for re- 
habilitation and not for punishment. 


Mr. Grover M. Koockogey, president 
of the Kalorama Citizens’ Association, 
supported passage of H.R. 6747, and told 
the subcommittee: 


This bill is an intelligent effort to solve 
the problem in the best possible way—trans- 
fer judges from the other court to help out 
until the docket is current. While not lack- 
ing in compassion for juvenile delinquents, 
it is gratifying to note that it also shows 
some compassion for the forgotten men and 
women, the District of Columbia taxpayers. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in warm support 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York; an amendment 
which would take the constructive and 
urgently needed step of adding two ad- 
ditional judges to the juvenile court in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, a look at the con- 
tinually rising juvenile population in the 
District—a figure which has increased 
by 50 percent between 1940 and 1950 
alone; the increasing incidence of ju- 
venile delinquency across our country; 
and the mounting backlog of cases be- 
fore the District’s single juvenile court 
judge—a backlog which now stands at 
over 2,300 cases—makes it very clear 
that the time has come for the Congress 
to act. The time has come, however, not 
to destroy the juvenile court but to 
strengthen it; the time has come to pro- 
vide it with the additional judges which 
are essential so that it can accomplish 
the vital purposes for which it was 
created. 

For years this juvenile court in the 
District of Columbia has labored under 
a workload of cases too enormous to be 
handled adequately by one man. This 
court, as a matter of fact, has been 
forced to get along with one judge ever 
since it was first founded in 1906, despite 
a threefold increase in the District’s 
population. 

Recently three independent studies of 
the District’s juvenile court each have 
come to the conclusion that additional 
judges are mandatory if the court is to 
accomplish its proper functions. One of 
these studies was conducted by the Dis- 
trict Council on Law Enforcement; a 
second by the Justice Department, 
United Community Services and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the third study by a 
task force under the leadership of C, 
Aubrey Gasque of the U.S. court’s ad- 
ministrative office. The Gasque task 
force points out with particular clarity 
that the backlog of cases and the unfor- 
tunate delays which exist in the court to- 
day—delays which seriously interfere 
with the court’s effectiveness—cannot 
be coped with successfully until addi- 
tional judgepower is provided to move 
the cases along. 

Last year the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency published stand- 
ards to measure adequate staffing of ju- 
venile court benches, and or each of the 
three criteria used the District was 
found to be sorely lacking in judicial 
manpower. Where the Council found 
that the ratio of police juvenile contacts 
to judges should be 2,300 to 1, in Wash- 
ington it is 6,671 to 1, or 3 times as much. 
Where the Council indicated that each 
juvenile court judge should hear 875 
cases a year, in 1961 the present judge 
in the District of Columbia heard 3,141 
cases, in addition to making 1,650 ex 
parte decisions. And third, where the 
Council recommended that a community 
should have 1 juvenile court judge for 
every 43,800 children within its juris- 
diction, the number of juveniles 18 and 
under in the District of Columbia is 
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nearly 220,000 or fully 5 times as many 
as 1 judge should be expected to handle. 

Finally, how does our Nation's Capital 
compare to other American cities? A 
survey completed recently of the 12 larg- 
est cities in this country revealed that 
Washington is the only city having a 
juvenile court with adult jurisdiction, yet 
staffed by a single judge with no referees. 
In other words, our National’s Capital is 
at the bottom of the list in providing jus- 
tice for its children in terms of adequate 
judgepower, and we who are responsible 
for this condition should feel no satis- 
faction until it is rectified. 

Mr. Chairman, these studies make it 
clear that our amendment to provide 
two additional judges for the District’s 
juvenile court is reasonable; they make 
it clear that rather than destroying the 
District’s juvenile court we should 
strengthen it; and they make it clear that 
the best way to diminish the present case- 
load—a step which is absolutely essential 
to the control of juvenile delinquency in 
our Nation’s Capital—is to provide two 
additional judges and to provide them 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, Lurge my colleagues to 
weigh these arguments carefully, and to 
support this constructive and urgently 
needed amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa is not so much concerned with the 
impression made by the marble and 
concrete and cherry trees in the Nation’s 
capital as he is with the juveniles and 
adults who live in this city and the 
rest of the Nation. And he is consider- 
ably worried that because of the gross 
oversimplification of this problem today, 
since we have spent this entire afternoon 
talking about the delinquency problems 
of the District, regardless of the outcome 
of the debate, we will think that we have 
done our job and the people of the Dis- 
trict will think that they have done their 
job and from this point on we will have 
no more delinquency problem in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think we should be 
reminded that regardless of what we do 
here today we are going to continue to 
have a serious delinquency problem in 
the District of Columbia. 

First of all, we are going to have to 
change some statutes. We are going to 
have to take traffit cases out of juvenile 
consideration. We are going to have to 
take these domestic cases out of juvenile 
court consideration. We are going to 
have to look at some other things. If 
you got 40 additional judges and put 
them in office tomorrow and took care of 
the backlog of cases next week, you 
would not have any place to put the of- 
fenders sentenced by the court. There 
are no adequate facilities for taking care 
of these youngsters today, even with this 
tremendous backlog. 

We make a fine distinction between 
adults and juveniles and we say that 
there is some point where you can deter- 
mine whether an individual is a juvenile 
or an adult. We have heard here today 
that it is unfair to the juvenile to place 
him in a detention home or a prison 
with mature adult individuals. This 
works both ways. Certainly, you can 
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make a case for that point. But is it not 
also true, it is unfair to the 12- or 13- or 
14- or 15-year-old youngsters to put 
them in a juvenile home with youngsters 
who have been experienced and hard- 
ened through 5 or 6 or 10 years of 
crime, having reached the age of 16 or 17? 
Believe it or not, Mr. Chairman, we have 
on the police records and court records 
of the District of Columbia a case in 
which a 17-year-old member of the U.S. 
Marine Corps was placed in the chil- 
dren’s home because he was a juvenile. 
You see this works both ways when it 
comes to the effect of a 17 year old on 
those who are 12 or 13 or 14 years old or 
the effect of a 20-year-old on one who is 
17 years of age. Who knows the answer? 
I certainly do not know the answer, and 
I do not presume to make the decision on 
all these problems. 

It is a little hard to believe, however, 
if while the District of Columbia has 
been losing population and the delin- 
quency in the District of Columbia has 
increased, to say we have an effective 
juvenile court. I think it might be said 
if the brand of justice does not improve 
with 5 or 10 or 15 judges, there is no 
solution, apparently, in a simple addi- 
tion to the court. There is a great dan- 
ger that we put all of our faith in some 
particular area like increasing the num- 
ber of judges in the court. 

Because we find on this occasion the 
eyes of this community focused on the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would simply like to suggest one 
of the possibilities which I think is more 
important than the matter of the num- 
ber of judges. What we need here more 
than anything else is 400 or 500 or 1,000 
or 1,500 volunteer probation officers se- 
lected by the schools and the police and 
the courts and social workers so that we 
can assign a youngster in a certain block 
to a volunteer probation officer who lives 
in that block. We can give the volun- 
teer 10 nights or 15 nights or 20 nights 
of training; properly planned. We 
could call these people back for re- 
fresher courses so that then we could 
prevent this proposition which finds 
over 50 percent of youngsters referred 
to the juvenile court are repeaters. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an attorney. 
I have spent considerable time in re- 
viewing the juvenile situation in the 
District. I have visited the court un- 
announced. I have been with the police 
and I have talked to these youngsters 
who are juveniles and I can say with 
conviction that under the rules, as we 
know them today, the average 15-, 16-, 
and 17-year-old youngster who violates 
the law in the District of Columbia very 
definitely lacks a respect for the law be- 
cause he does not think he is going to 
have to suffer any consequences for his 
actions. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to ask the chairman if there is any 
chance of setting a time limit on this 
debate. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I would like 
to ascertain how many desire to be heard 
on this amendment. I think in view of 
the number who have indicated a desire 
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to be heard we should proceed for a 
while. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 
something has been said about the juve- 
nile court and its operation here in the 
District and how it would be such a 
tragedy to upset it. As far as our sub- 
committee was able to learn, this is the 
only juvenile court in America which 
has jury trials for juveniles. So, ac- 
tually what the bill which we originally 
were considering would do would be to 
get this court on the path that others 
are on. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Mut- 
TER] talked about adequate judicial man- 
power and we all agree that the man- 
power must be increased. That, of 
course, is true. Actually we are trying 
to do more than the gentleman from 
New York, because we are saying that 
this juvenile court should be a branch 
or a division of the municipal court of 
the city and that all of the judges of 
the municipal court would from time to 
time be subject to assignment to the 
juvenile branch. 

If I may say to the gentleman, we are 
offering more than they have asked for. 
I know they say this requires some 
special type of capability on the part 
of judges; but, my friends, there are Fed- 
eral district judges all over the country 
who are today trying criminal cases in 
Federal courts who never practiced 
criminal law prior to going on the bench. 
We have judges in the Federal courts 
trying admiralty cases who never tried 
an admiralty case before as a lawyer. 
We must assume something which our 
friends of the opposition are not willing 
to assume, and that is that the judiciary 
of the District of Columbia consists of a 
group of able lawyers who are able to 
carry out the functions assigned to them. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will permit me to finish my statement I 
shall be pleased to yield. 

I have here before me the report of 
the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Youth Aid Division, for the fiscal year 
1961. The reason I sent for it was that 
one of my good friends of the opposition 
today talked about the increase in pop- 
ulation among this juvenile group in the 
District and that that accounted for the 
ascendancy of the crime rate by that age 
group. 

According to this report by the Po- 
lice Department of the District, on July 
1, 1959, the adult child population—that 
is children between 7 and 17 years—in 
the District of Columbia was estimated 
at 127,529. On April 1, 1960 this popu- 
lation had dropped to 114,462. So, con- 
trary to the argument of my friend from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] in this popula- 
tion group there is actually a loss ex- 
perienced of some 13,000. 

The same report contains some other 
interesting figures about crime in the 
District: Part I offenses, as denominated 
by the department, include homicide, 
rape, robberies, attempted robberies, 
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housebreaking, attempted housebreak- 
ing, grand larceny, petty larceny, auto- 
mobile theft, and so forth. 

In 1961, according to the Police De- 
partment, the 16-year-olds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia committed 477 part I 
offenses, and the 17-year-olds committed 
364, or a total 841 of these part I offenses. 

Let me read to you from this report: 

The age of 16 years leads all others in the 
committing of part I offenses. This is a 
8 as age 17 was dominant in 1959 and 
1960. 


So you see, for a 3-year period, the 
more serious offenses in the District of 
Columbia were committeed in greater 
proportion by the 16- and 17-year-olds 
than any other age group in the District. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute amendment. I wish to call 
attention of my colleagues here today 
to the fact that we are in effect sitting 
here in sort of a concurrent role; we 
are sitting as Members of Congress rep- 
resenting our respective districts and at 
the same time we are sitting as members 
of a city council dealing with matters 
of the District of Columbia itself. 

We are therefore, in effect, being asked 
by the committee which urges our sup- 
port of its bill to turn the clock back on 
a program that has worked well in most 
of our own individual congressional dis- 
tricts. I happen to represent a district 
in Cook County, II., which pioneered 
the concept of juvenile courts. The first 
juvenile court in America was estab- 
lished in Cook County, II., and it has 
worked well over the years. 

We are in effect being asked here by 
the committee to do something in the 
District of Columbia that I seriously 
doubt many Members of Congress would 
agree to in their own respective districts, 
namely to dissolution of the juvenile 
court. I heard the gentleman from New 
York, author of the substitute amend- 
ment, cite the record of the juvenile 
court of the chairman’s own district. It 
is a fine record and I doubt if the chair- 
man who is urging support of the com- 
mittee bill to transfer jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court in the District of Colum- 
bia to the municipal court would ever 
advocate similar action in his own State. 

It would seem to me, then, that we 
should, as long as juvenile courts have 
worked well throughout the country, give 
the people of the District of Columbia 
the same consideration, as long as we 
have this responsibility as Members of 
Congress setting in judgment over prob- 
lems effecting the District of Columbia. 
The people of the District do not have 
home rule, they cannot meet these prob- 
lems themselves; therefore, they must 
come before this body for assistance. 

With all due respect to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, who cited here a list of crimes com- 
mitted in the District on one single night 
by juveniles, I daresay that that festi- 
mony here today by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia merely attests 
to the wisdom of this House last year 
when we appropriated $30 million to 
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once and for all see if we could find an 
answer to what it is that causes this ris- 
ing tide among juveniles in the area of 
crime. 

The simple changing of the law from 
a juvenile court to a municipal court is 
not the panacea for the problem. We 
are being asked today to turn away from 
a time-tested system of juvenile courts 
which have worked well throughout the 
Nation and return jurisdiction over juve- 
nile offenders to the municipal court. I 
say, Mr. Chairman, that the wiser 
method is to approve the substitute 
amendment which would give the Dis- 
trict juvenile court two additional 
judges who could help clear up the exist- 
ing backlog here and then exert all our 
effort toward finding the real solution 
to juvenile crime; an answer that com- 
munities throughout America are ear- 
nestly seeking. 

Recently I had occasion to discuss this 
problem of juvenile crime with the ward- 
en of one of our great prisons. He 
pointed out to me an inscription taken 
from an Egyptian tomb 2,000 years ago 
showing how the youth of that era was 
corrupt and disrespectful of authority. 
This warden said that they had this 
problem 2,000 years ago and we have it 
today. He said the problem has baffled 
civilization for 2,000 years and that we 
need not expect to find a solution now. 
This is a most regrettable attitude. 

We have made progress in every single 
field of human endeavor—we paid trib- 
ute today to Colonel Glenn for his great 
accomplishment, in space exploration— 
and yet our society has not been able 
to find the answer to this mounting 
problem of juvenile delinquency. I feel 
confident an answer will be found. But, 
that is not the issue before us here to- 
day. The issue today is, Are we going to 
turn back the clock, or are we going to 
help strengthen the court that was 
created for the purpose of dealing with 
these juvenile criminals and give this 
court the help and the assistance that 
it needs and then see if we cannot find 
an overall solution dealing with this 
problem of juvenile crime all over the 
country? It is for this reason that I hope 
the Congress will support the substitute 
amendment and not turn back the clock 
here for the people in the District of 
Columbia. We would not do it in our 
own respective districts which we repre- 
sent here in the Congress; why should 
we approach the problems of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in any lesser manner? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I think it should be 
noted here that the judges of the mu- 
nicipal court themselves say that this 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court should 
not be transferred to that court, and 
surely if those judges say they cannot do 
the job or even if they were unwilling 
to do the job, this Congress should not 
foist upon that great court the jurisdic- 
tion that belongs to the juvenile court. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOWDY. I yield to_the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr, WHITENER. I would just like to 
point out to the Members that our dear 
friend from Illinois has commended his 
juvenile court, and according to the in- 
formation we have, in Illinois a child 
10 years of age or over may be waived to 
the adult court, so this bill would not be 
nearly as drastic as the Illinois law. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not thought that I would speak on this 
proposal. I sat on the committee that 
wrote the bill and had something to say 
about what went init. Many of my sug- 
gestions were favorably considered. 

Now, we listened to the people from 
Washington come before our subcom- 
mittee during the hearings, and they 
wanted something done. I am not talk- 
ing about the sob sisters and leftwing 
organizations which do not ever want 
anything done. Washington has a seri- 
ous problem. We on the subcommittee 
and on the Committee on the District of 
Columbia felt that it was our duty to try 
to do something to help them. Of 
course, we have been presented here to- 
day with the argument that the only 
problem is the lack of judge power and 
that the intent of this bill is to do away 
with the juvenile court. That is a false 
statement on its face, and if anybody 
takes the trouble to read the bill, he will 
be convinced otherwise. We do not de- 
stroy the juvenile court. We do not tell 
the judges of the municipal court that 
they have to try juvenile cases. We 
merely make an additional branch in 
the municipal court to try these juve- 
nile cases, letting the chief justice of the 
municipal court preside over these two 
additional judges that are made a branch 
of the municipal court. The committee 
bill is not a destruction of the juvenile 
court. 

The point is this: At the hearing on 
this bill, the Police Department of the 
District came along with the other peo- 
ple who wanted something done to pro- 
tect themselves from these thugs, rap- 
ists, hoodlums, and yokers that make it 
dangerous for the citizens here or visi- 
tors being on the street at night and 
sometimes in the daytime. 

The Police Department told us that 
more judge power will not solve the 
problem, that the law needs to be 
changed; that the present law in the 
District of Columbia has been a mis- 
erable failure and they wanted some- 
thing done about it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is written to 
attempt to remedy that situation. The 
complaint was made by one of the speak- 
ers in support of the substitute that the 
juvenile court has adult jurisdiction. 
The bill that has been brought here by 
the committee does away with that, and 
turns that adult jurisdiction over to an- 
other court, and takes it out of the 
juvenile branch. It does not belong in 
the juvenile branch anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I had some experience 
in my life as a prosecutor with juvenile 
cases. Mention was made that we would 
not do something here that we would 
not do in our own States. I will guaran- 
tee the Members of the House that none 
of of us would vote in our own State to 
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have such a law as they have here, where 
a 20-year-old man can be brought in and 
tried as a juvenile for an offense which he 
has committed. You cannot do anything 
except give him a sentence to the re- 
formatory until he is 21 years old. Take 
a rapist who evades arrest and is not 
caught until he is past 20 years old. 
Under the present District law, you 
would have to try him as a juvenile, and 
the greatest punishment that could be 
inflicted, regardless of the aggravated 
nature of the case, would be only a few 
months in the reformatory. We would 
not pass a law like that in any of our 
States. That is one of the things which 
is remedied here. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill as presented 
by the committee is not going to solve 
the problems here in Washington, D.C. 
They have grown too long. But it will go 
a long way further than just adding 
some more judges. Any bill we pass is 
not going to solve all of the problems 
here because these sob sisters and left- 
wing organizations are not going to let 
you solve it. The problem could be 
solved if they would keep their mouths 
shut, Then we could bring some men in 
here to Washington that wanted to en- 
force the law, and be permitted to en- 
force it without being jerked up, based 
upon the complaints made against them, 
and tried for offenses for trying to en- 
force the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe six men with 
courage and this legislation alone could 
go a long way toward solving the prob- 
lems here in Washington, D.C., and they 
could still keep their 2,500 policemen, or 
whatever the number is. Let these folks 
do all of their complaining about them. 
I believe the people of the United States 
of America are entitled to better protec- 
tion in their Nation’s Capital, and I 
know that the responsible people living 
in the District desire to be protected in 
their lives, persons, and properties. If 
this House fails to do its duty, then may 
I say the guilt is not on the hands of our 
committee and subcommittee, which 
wrote this bill after hearing and advice 
from experts in the field. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
motion. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I support the amendment be- 
cause I feel it better solves the problem 
which disturbs all of us in our individual 
districts, and throughout the United 
States. In 1955 I had the good fortune 
of being a member of a joint commis- 
sion to study youth and juvenile de- 
linquency in the State of New York. 
We made a very exhaustive study. 
Our conclusions are not the conclusions 
of the committee. This bill proposed by 
the committee and which the amend- 
ment would correct would prevent the 
boys and girls from the age of 16 to 
18 to be treated as juvenile delinquents. 
Now, what does it mean for a person 
to be treated as a juvenile delinquent 
as opposed to being treated as a crim- 
inal? In those cases where violence 
is used, those cases where a crime of very 
serious proportion is committed, I can 
go along with the committee and I say 
the offenders should be tried as adults 
and punished severely for what they 
have done. But the great majority of 
cases committed by persons between the 
ages of 16 and 18 are misdemeanor of- 
fenses. What are misdemeanor offenses? 
They are simple assaults. What is a 
simple assault? It is a fight between 
two people. A person hits somebody a 
little too hard, gets into a fist fight, and 
if he is between the ages of 16 and 18 
he must be treated as an adult criminal. 
What does petty larceny mean, except 
a little thievery? And what does lar- 
ceny mean? It means stealing. Now, it 
might involve under $100, but the offend- 
er between 16 and 18 years of age is going 
to be treated as an adult criminal. We 
are aware of the number of people who 
are engaged in shoplifting. This is a 
very serious thing, but one of the con- 
sequences of classing the act under 
the committee bill is that the offender 
is treated as a criminal. Of the 3,225 
cases in the juvenile court in fiscal year 
1961, only about 450 were major crimes. 

All the others were of lesser gravity. 
What happens when a person is con- 
victed of a crime or when he is con- 
victed of a misdemeanor instead of being 
convicted of juvenile delinquency? He 
is marked as a criminal. We find in 
the present situation that people are 
being treated as criminals where the 
crimes are serious. And yet when they 
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are not serious and are misdemeanors 
they are treated as criminals. 

Mr. Chairman, do you realize that 
under our system of government when 
@ person has once been convicted of a 
crime as opposed to a conviction for 
juvenile delinquency, he may not get 
a job in the postal service? There are 
2 million people who work in Civil Serv- 
ice. If conviction for juvenile delin- 
quency were considered equivalent to 
conviction for a crime he could not 
work there. Such a man could not get a 
job as a barber, he could not get a job 
as a plumber. If he wanted to become a 
professional man, he could not become 
a doctor or a dentist or a lawyer. He 
could not work on the docks. He could 
not work as a plumber or anywhere 
where they require a license. He might 
not be able to get into the Army or 
Navy. He could not sell wines and 
beers if he had a grocery store. The 
effect of putting a label of criminal on 
a person is that he must carry it with 
him throughout his lifetime. You rele- 
gate him to menial employment or to a 
life of crime because he cannot make a 
living. 

When you say that a person who 
commits a misdemeanor shall be treated 
as a criminal and not as a juvenile 
delinquent you are closing hope for him 
and not giving him a chance to move 
upward as a decent citizen. That is the 
viciousness of the proposal of the com- 
mittee measure. 

When you say that they shall stay 
in the juvenile court, then you are 
treating a person on an individual basis 
and you are not saying that everybody 
must be treated as a criminal. But if 
that person is a criminal, if he has an 
evil background then you can transfer 
him to the adult court. 

As Judge Ketcham said, he directed 
135 cases to be transferred to the Dis- 
trict court. Attached to my remarks 
you will find a chart showing delin- 
quency offenses for fiscal year 1961 in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the essence of 
this amendment. The committee bill 
is a step backward. If we adopt the 
amendment, it will be a step forward. 
I ask in the name of humanity that we 
give these people who trespass once 
another chance for a decent life. 


TABLE 4.—Delinquency offenses, juvenile delinquency cases referred, by reason for referral, sex, and age group, fiscal year 1961 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, listening to the debate 
this afternoon one might get the im- 
pression that what was involved here was 
whether or not a Member who was on 
one side or the other favored or did not 
favor crime. I think it can be very well 
established that every Member of this 
body is for the suppression of crime, 
whether it be of a major nature or a 
minor nature. I think it can be estab- 
lished that every Member of this body 
regrets the commission of crime whether 
it happens in the District of Columbia, 
whether it happens in New York City, or 
in New Orleans, or in Atlanta or in Sa- 
vannah, or wherever it may happen. 

I might say in my own case recently, 
with members of my own committee, I 
helped draft probably one of the most 
severe criminal codes on the statute 
books, that one dealing with the posses- 
sion and peddling of narcotics. As a 
matter of fact it is one of the few crimes 
which carries with it mandatory sen- 
tences which in some cases, despite the 
fact that no loss of life is involved, may 
include the death penalty. 

But I believe that we are engaged here 
in a discussion which in many ways is 
not entirely pertinent to the issue. The 
issue is how to deal with the crime that 
exists—whether it shall be done through 
the well-established juvenile courts 
which have come about through years of 
study throughout the United States, or 
some other way. We have three juvenile 
court judges in my town and I know 
that there would be a tremendous uproar 
in the city of New Orleans if anyone 
suggested transferring the jurisdiction 
of that court to the criminal court 
which is a court that deals with adult 
crime. 

The second question is whether or not 
there shall be a change in the juris- 
diction of the court so far as age is con- 
cerned. It seems to me an examination 
of both issues resolves itself in favor of 
the substitute. 

For instance, there is no city in the 
United States with a population compa- 
rable to the District of Columbia that has 
one juvenile court judge. Now you think 
about that. For this city of this size, 
there is one judge. This means that 
there is a backlog, I am informed, of 
about 2,500 cases. Now you talk about 
justice. Justice is a two-edged sword. 
It is not a one-edged sword. Justice de- 
mands that you give a man accused of a 
crime, whether he be a juvenile or not, a 
fair and a just and an equitable trial in 
due course. One can be denied justice 
just as effectively if his trial is delayed 
inadvertently from time to time as one is 
denied justice when his trial results in 
a miscarriage of justice. So I say the 
fact that there is a great backlog of 
cases results in injustice to many young 
men, some of whom may be worth 
salvaging. 

Another point to consider is what has 
happened in other jurisdictions. I do 
not know of any place where we have one 
judge for that many cases. As I pointed 
out, in my town which has a population 
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about the same as the District of Colum- 
bia, we have three judges. 

Let us talk about the age limit for 
just a moment and compare that with 
the situation in other States in the Union. 
Thirty-four States out of fifty States 
have an age limit of 18 years, nine 
States have an age limit of 17 years. 
Seven States have an age limit of 16 
years. But most of them have what they 
call intermediate jurisdiction which 
means that in cases involving persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18, the jurisdic- 
tion can be either in the juvenile court 
or in another court depending on the 
character of the offense. I believe that 
is basically the existing rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because I read that 
105 cases have been transferred from the 
existing juvenile court to the municipal 
court. 

So, it seems to me, the logical way to 
approach this problem is to use the es- 
tablished methods, methods which have 
been perfected by people who are in- 
terested in suppressing crime but who 
are also interested in salvaging young 
men and young women. I appeal to you, 
if you want to pursue a fair course, I 
think you will adopt the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
and supported by my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
much appreciation, as I always do, to the 
eloquent speech made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. He 
has pointed out to us the dire conse- 
quences which would result, if the age 
limit were reduced here from 18 to 16 
years. That eloquent speech, of course, 
would make a much deeper impression if 
he could say to us, “In my city of New 
York, the age is 18.” But in the city of 
New York, the age is 16. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, it 
was reported to our subcommittee that 
the mayor of New York City in getting 
out a report on juvenile crime has rec- 
ommended to the legislature that in 
some instances the age be reduced down 
from 16 to 15 years where certain crimes 
are involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened also with 
great appreciation, as I always do, to the 
eloquent talk of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. I 
would be much more impressed by that 
eloquent talk which he has given us in 
favor of the proposed amendment, if he 
could say, “In the State of Louisiana, the 
age is 18 years.” But, in Louisiana the 
age is 17 years. 

To get down to brass tacks, Mr. Chair- 
man, the age limit is not something that 
can be handled on an across-the-board 
basis. The age limit in a juvenile court 
is something that should be evaluated 
and determined by the conditions which 
prevail in the area served by the juvenile 
court. 

For that reason, and on that basis, the 
age limit in Baltimore is 16 years. I 
think it should be 16 years here; the sub- 
committee thinks that, and the majority 
of the full committee thinks that. 
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In New York City, which could be said 
to be comparable to the District of Co- 
lumbia, the age is 16 years. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. We have in New York 
City and New York State the Youth Cor- 
rection Act. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Ido not yield 
any further, Mr. Chairman. I know you 
have that, but we have in the District of 
Columbia a similar provision under 
which all youthful offenders even up to 
20 years of age are tried—the Youth Cor- 
rection Act, and you do not have any- 
thing that is better than the Youth Cor- 
rection Act. These young offenders will 
be able to present their cases and to re- 
ceive just as much clemency in the U.S. 
District Court as they would in any court 
in New York City, New Orleans, La., or 
anywhere else. 

The truth of the business is that one 
judge additional is all that is needed here 
in the District of Columbia. This bill 
H.R. 6747 provides that one additional 
judge. It is in keeping with what the 
Commissioners of the District recom- 
mend; it is in keeping with what the 10- 
member subcommittee who worked on 
this bill month after month recommends. 

My friend, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, pointed out on the floor that he is 
in favor of suppressing crime. It is kind 
of like the weather that Mark Twain 
wrote about, everybody talks about it, but 
nobody does anything about it. This 
subcommittee of the District Committee 
which is charged under the law with 
jurisdiction of these matters are the only 
people who are undertaking to do some- 
thing about it. 

Everybody, of course, wants crime sup- 
pressed, but talking about it is not going 
to suppress it. It can be suppressed only 
by intelligent application of the law to 
the conditions as they exist as developed 
in the hearings. That is what this com- 
mittee is undertaking to do. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I was interested to 
hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO] talk about a little thievery. 
I do not know what a little thievery 
means. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to be enlight- 
ened? 

Mr. GROSS. 
man. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Of course, little 
thievery means petty larceny, the theft 
of $5, or 5 cents. 

Mr. GROSS. Then “little thievery” is 
relative, but however relative it is still 
thievery, is it not? 

I have listened to all the debate on 
this bill; I do not think I have missed a 
word; I have heard telegrams read and 
reread, but I have yet to find out how 
the ADA, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, stands on the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Would the gentleman 
like to be told? Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MULTER. Strange as it may 
seem they stand in the same position as 
the veterans organization, the League of 
Women Voters, and others; they are for 
the Senate version. 

Mr. GROSS. Where do you find that 
information? 

Mr. MULTER. I will give it to you. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it in the hearings? 

Mr. MULTER. No, it is not in the 
hearings, but it is in the telegram which 
was received, I think, by every Member 
of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. I received one of those 
telegrams, and the ADA is not listed, 
not that it make any serious difference 
to me. The thing that surprises me is 
that they have not gone on record on 
this bill. It is one of the few instances 
where they have failed. 

Do I understand that the amendment 
will provide for the appointment of two 
additional judges? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. The amend- 
ment, yes, would provide for two addi- 
tional judges. 

Mr. GROSS. While the gentleman is 
on his feet, does he think it will be a 
year, 2 years, or 5 years before they get 
the two additional judges? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I would not be 
able to answer that. 

Mr. GROSS. We heard a lot about 
justice delayed is justice denied when 
the Federal judgeship bill was before the 
House, but I picked up a paper yester- 
day and found that 36 of the judges that 
the House authorized nearly a year ago 
have not been appointed. When could 
we expect to get these two additional 
judges—in a year or 5 years? Does any- 
body have any idea when we might ex- 
pect them to be appointed so that the 
caseload could be relieved? Or will pol- 
itics be played clear up to the hilt in the 
appointment of these judges, too? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to 
point out to the gentleman that the gen- 
tleman from New York cited some vet- 
erans’ organizations that participated in 
this telegram. I wonder if he will be 
good enough to tell us what veterans’ or- 
ganizations there were? I would like to 
know if the American Legion is in that, 
or the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. MULTER. The American Veter- 
ans’ Committee is in cne of them. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Give us some 
more. 

Mr. MULTER. I have a communica- 
tion from the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, and I have a communication 
from the Jewish War Veterans. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to 
know. I want to have it straight. 

Mr. MULTER. There are three vet- 
erans’ organizations—the American Le- 
gion, the Jewish War Veterans, and the 
American Veterans’ Committee that 
support the substitute. 

Mr. GROSS. But the American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are not included in that telegram? 

Mr. MULTER. Not in this telegram. 

Mr. GROSS. No. 

Mr. FORRESTER, I know the names 
of the American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars do not appear in that 
telegram, and I seriously doubt that 
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those or either of those organizations 
approve the substitute. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Georgia is correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the posi- 
tion taken by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

The juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia was established in 1906 when 
Washington was indeed a relatively 
small community. It was started with 
one judge and one probation officer, and 
handled cases of all juveniles under the 
age of 17. In 1938, due to the work of 
enlightened professional groups in the 
field of law and family and child welfare, 
the statute was modernized so that the 
jurisdiction of the court was enlarged 
to include all children under 18 and also 
to include adult cases—paternity, non- 
support, and some crimes—which pertain 
to children. 

Today, after some 56 years of progress, 
with the population of the city tripled, 
and with the court’s jurisdictional limits 
greatly enlarged, the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia still has only 
one judge. I cannot conceive that any- 
one would want to set progress back 50 
years. 

I find it difficult to accept the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia in his bill, H.R. 6747, which provides 
for a reduction of the age limit for ju- 
veniles from 18 to 16 years. This 
is inconsistent with the standards ap- 
plied in 34 States including the great 
State of New Jersey. The age limit in 
these States is fixed at 18 years. Out of 
all the States in the Union, only seven 
have a 16-year age limitation for han- 
dling of juveniles in the specialized 
court. In fact, in some of the areas 
which have a 16- or 17-year age limita- 
tion—New York City and Baltimore— 
provision is made for a youth court with 
jurisdiction between the age of 16 and 
21. The enlightened thinking on the sub- 
ject clearly points to affording certain 
juveniles the opportunity of not being 
characterized as criminals. The pro- 
posals of the gentleman from Georgia 
would cause every child over the age of 
16 to be treated as a criminal regardless 
of the nature of the offense committed. 
I am most emphatically opposed to any 
such proposal which would subject the 
youthful children of our Nation’s Capital 
to more severe criminal treatment than 
children in 34 States of the Nation are 
spared. 

For these reasons and other reasons 
I have heard today, I oppose the enact- 
ment into law of H.R. 6747, and whole- 
heartedly support the substitute pro- 
posal of the gentleman from New York. 
To me this is the only sensible way for 
this Congress to act; that is, support in 
its entirety the bill which our colleagues 
on the Senate side have passed. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to H.R. 6747 and 
will support the substitute which is 
similar to the bill approved by the other 
body. 

The Senate bill has the advantage of 
simplicity and constructiveness. It 
would add two judges to the present in- 
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dependent juvenile court framework and 
give the court a real opportunity to per- 
form effectively. On the other hand, 
H.R. 6747 would go far beyond the 
obvious problem of insufficient personnel 
and calendar congestion and make 
broad-scale changes in the jurisdiction 
and functions of juvenile court. 

The Senate-approved bill is easy to 
summarize because it would simply pro- 
vide for a three-judge juvenile court 
The President will fill vacancies by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. New appointees would serve 
10-year terms, The bill sets forth quali- 
fications of appointees, relating to mem- 
bership in the District of Columbia bar, 
and residence in the Washington metro- 
politan area. Appointees must also 
possess “a broad knowledge of social 
problems and procedures and an under- 
standing of child psychology.” 

As I have indicated, H.R. 6747 goes 
far beyond this manpower problem an! 
makes several radical changes in the 
juvenile court system. It would trans- 
fer the functions of the juvenile court 
to a juvenile court branch of the mu- 
nicipal court. It would lower the age 
limit of juveniles falling within the man- 
datory jurisdiction of that branch from 
age 18 to age 16. There are other 
changes in this 31-page bill, but these 
two are the serious ones. 

The reorganization of juvenile couri 
as a part of municipal court is ad- 
vocated on the theory that it will allow 
fiexibility in the assignment of judges 
to juvenile court cases, making it easier 
to handle a large backlog of cases. 
However, the congestion problem can be 
met by adding additional juvenile court 
judges, not by throwing the problem into 
the lap of the municipal court. 

The Justice Department in its letter 
to the committee criticizing almost every 
aspect of H.R. 6747 said this, and I 
quote: 

The experience of many of the larger cities 
has indicated that juvenile court judges 
should have specialized training and qualifi- 
cations in the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and methods of rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders. Familiarity with these 
matters and with desirable hearing proce- 
dures for juvenile offenders is not normally a 
qualification of the Judges of the municipal 
court. Nor is a juvenile court judge likely 
to be better qualified for the work of the 
municipal court than a judge of that court 
is for the work of a juvenile court judge 
(hearings, p. 161). 


We must consider more than the rum- 
bers problem of backlog and caseload. 
We must consider the human problem of 
rehabilitation, which the juvenile court 
is equipped to handle. 

H.R. 6747 also seeks to reduce the age 
jurisdiction and move all 16- and 17- 
year-olds into the regular adult criminal 
processes of municipal court and Federal 
district court. 

Under present law the juvenile court’s 
jurisdiction extends up to age 18. The 
age-18 line holds in 34 States, the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1938, 
and in recommendations of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency and 
the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Present law also has an element 
of flexibility that H.R. 6747 would 
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destroy, inasmuch as aggravated cases 
involving juveniles may be waived from 
juvenile court to the adult forum. 

Under present law the juvenile court 
judge is given the power to waive cases 
for adult criminal prosecution. In this 
way, attention can be given to a young 
person's age, his school and home back- 
ground, his maturity, the nature of the 
alleged crime, any prior record, and other 
relevant matters. Over 100 cases a year 
were waived to regular crimine” courts in 
each of the last 3 fiscal years. But 
H.R. 6747 does away with this discre- 
tionary power and, in effect, treats all 
youngsters 16 and 17 as adult criminals. 

The vast majority of youthful of- 
fenders who commit minor offenses out 
of mischief or because of lack of proper 
guidance can be made into useful citizens 
if we extend our hand to them. H.R. 
6747 says, as a matter of legislative judg- 
ment, that once a youngster reaches his 
16th birthday, that hand shall not be 
extended. 

I believe that we should extend and 
improve rehabilitation services, so that 
we can help those youngsters who can be 
helped back to a healthy life in society. 
Police Chief Murray back in June last 
year expressed the same view. After a 
broadcast on WTOP-TV’s Cityside pro- 
gram, Chief Murray gave reporters the 
following example: 

Take a boy who has a good record but gets 
mixed up in a stolen car case. I don't think 
that boy should go straight to District court 
on a felony charge. I think he should have 
another chance. (Washington Post, p. B1, 
June 11, 1961.) 


Mr. Chairman, there is hardly any dis- 
sent from the proposition that the juve- 
nile court with its lone judge is under- 
staffed. The committee report, House 
Report 1041, acknowledges this much. 
It’s report begins with the words: 

The need for additional judicial power on 
the juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia has been recognized for a number of 
years. (H. Rept. 1041, p. 1.) 


With that we can all agree. 
port states: 


It is imperative that additional judicial 
manpower be provided (p. 3). 


It seems to me that the Senate-ap- 
proved bill is the proper route to take. 
It provides for the increased manpower, 
but does not include the reorganization 
and the revamped age limit—which are 
strongly opposed by nine members of the 
committee itself as well as most of the 
persons and groups interested in the 
field of juvenile rehabilition. 

Let us remember we are legislating for 
our Nation’s Capital. The juvenile court 
system we have is one of the oldest in 
the country, established by act of Con- 
gress in 1906. Senator Dopp, chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency, has said: 

Reducing from 18 to 16 the age limit of 
juveniles coming before the new youth 
branch would subvert the original purpose 
of the juvenile court and put us right back 


where we stated 60 years ago. (Quoted in 
H. Rept. 1041, minority views, p. 24.) 


Let us not go in that direction. 
The Congress last year authorized a 
system of Federal grants to com- 


The re- 
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munity projects to demonstrate effective 
methods of controlling youth delin- 
quency. This session we will be consid- 
ering youth employment opportunities 
legislation, which has been favorably re- 
ported from committees in both Houses. 
The approach of these bills involves 
trial and error, a testing of knowledge 
and method, and a sharing of know-how 
among communities. Enactment of 
H.R. 6747 would imply a lack of confi- 
dence in juvenile court and its rehabili- 
tative approach. 

This is a time to move forward and 
find new approaches to the question of 
juvenile delinquency. I urge the defeat 
of H.R. 6747. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. WEIS] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 6747 and I urge that 
it be defeated. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
House repeating the arguments which 
have already been advanced here today 
by those who, like myself, oppose en- 
actment of H.R. 6747. It is wholly 
sufficient, I think, to point out, as my 
colleagues have already done, that this 
legislation is not supported by a single 
competent judicial or social welfare au- 
thority anywhere in the entire country. 

I have always believed that it is the 
duty of society to temper justice with 
compassion. I find little compassion in 
this bill. 

I am not willing, for the sake of econ- 
omy, efficient administration or speed in 
handling cases—items which seem so 
important to the supporters of H.R. 
6747—to sacrifice the potentially useful 
lives of youngsters who, with enlightened 
handling could take their proper places 
in this community. 

But, say the sponsors of this bill, what 
about the innocent people who are the 
victims of attacks, yokings and rob- 
beries by youngsters? Have you no con- 
cern for them? 

The answer, of course, is that I cer- 
tainly do. As a woman I am deeply 
concerned about the safety and well- 
being of the women of Washington, and 
I agree that we on the House District 
Committee—and for that matter, the 
entire Congress—have a serious respon- 
sibility toward them. 

But I do not believe that this bill 
represents either a constructive ap- 
proach to the juvenile crime problem or 
additional protection for the citizens of 
Washington against juvenile offenses. 

On the other hand, I do believe that 
the addition of two new judges to the 
juvenile court is a constructive step for- 
ward in coping with the delinquency 
problem and I support the proposal to 
add these judges. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that in my own home city of Rochester, 
N.Y., a city not noted for juvenile crime, 
with a population of approximately 
375,000, we now have two juvenile court 
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judges and we are actively seeking to in- 
crease this number to four. 

There is just one final point that I 
should like to make. I do not think that 
all of the provisions of H.R. 6747 are 
bad. Particularly objectionable to me is 
the effort to abandon the juvenile court 
as a separate and independent court, 
which would be a tragic mistake. I am 
also opposed to lowering the juvenile age 
from 18 to 16. But there are other pro- 
visions of this bill which are consider- 


- ably more meritorious, and I would hope 


that in the future further consideration 
will be given to these provisions even 
if H.R. 6747 is defeated, as I think it 
should be. 

By the same token, it is completely 
unrealistic to think that by simply re- 
taining the court’s present status and 
adding two new juvenile court judges 
we can forget about the juvenile crime 
problem in Washington. Thus, even if 
the amendment to add these two judges 
carries, as I earnestly hope that it will, 
I trust that this will be only the begin- 
ning, and not the end of our efforts to 
improve the operation of the juvenile 
court and to deal more effectively with 
the juvenile delinquency problem in the 
District. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go on record in favor of the substi- 
tute amendment to H.R. 6747. From the 
evidence that I have seen, and from the 
debate on the floor, there is no doubt 
that the amendment is clearly preferable 
to the bill itself on the major provisions. 

In the first place, we find that H.R. 
6747 would destroy the independent 
juvenile court in the District of Colum- 
bia, and establish instead an additional 
branch of the municipal court. How- 
ever, the common experience of the sep- 
arate States has led the majority of 
them to adopt the independent juvenile 
court approach, and testimony given on 
this bill has consistently shown the need 
for strengthening, not weakening, the 
juvenile court in the District. 

The backlog of cases in the juvenile 
court has been and is a scandal. Even 
under normal conditions, the necessary 
safeguards and formalities of the law 
require a sufficiently long waiting period. 
Among the catalog of infirmities which 
man must endure on this earth, the 
law’s delay is one for which no adequate 
remedy has yet been found. But to 
compound the law’s delay with man’s 
delay as has been done in the District is 
surely unnecessary and should not be 
allowed to continue. The addition of 
two additional judges, not inclusion in 
the municipal court, is what is needed. 
The substitute amendment would pro- 
vide them. 

The other provision of H.R. 6747 
which I cannot support is the one which 
would lower the age for municipal court 
jurisdiction from 18 to 16. On this 
point, two sound arguments have been 
put forward by proponents of the substi- 
tute—namely the minor nature of most 
offenses committed by those in this age 
group and the experience which various 
States have had. One in seven cases 
handled in the juvenile court in fiscal 
year 1961 were major crimes. All others 
were of a lesser nature. To permanently 
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classify persons 16 and 17 years old 
with a criminal record for the com- 
mitting of a variety of minor crimes is 
unnecessary and unwise. Second, we 
find that 34 of the 50 States set the age 
limit at 18, presumably because their ex- 
perience has shown this to be preferable 
to a lower limit. I believe that 18 years 
is the proper figure. 

Finally, we find that an overwhelm- 
ing number of organizations, agencies, 
and groups who are concerned and in- 
volved with the problem are in favor of 
the substitute. Almost everyone, from 
the District Commissioners and the 
judges of the municipal court to the 
Federal Departments of Justice and 
Health, Education, and Welfare are in 
agreement that the foregoing provisions 
of H.R. 6747 are not in the best interests 
of the District. The substitute amend- 
ment deserves support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered hy the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jans C. Davis) 
there were—ayes 137, noes 112. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. James C. 
Davis and Mr. MULTER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
141, noes 117. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Fioop, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6747) to amend the Juvenile 
Court Act for the District of Columbia, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the bill 
and the amendment thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 222, nays 142, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 70, as follows: 


{Roll No. 22] 
YEAS 222 
Addabbo Bailey Boggs 
Albert Baring Boland 
Anfuso Barry Brademas 
Arends Bass, Tenn. Bri 
Aspinall Bates Brewster 
Auchincloss Becker Bromwell 
Avery Bennett, Fla. Brooks, Tex. 
Blatnik uckley 


Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 


Dingell 
Dominick 
Donohue 


Ford 


Gra 


Green, Pa. 


Ohio 
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Selden 

Rivers, S.C Short Van Pelt 
Roberts, Tex. Sikes Van Zandt 
Rogers, Golo. Siler 
Rogers, Fla. Smith, Calif. Watts 
Rogers, Tex. Smith, Va. W. 
Roudebush Stephens Whitener 
Rousselot ber n 
St. George ‘Taylor Williams 
Schweiker Teague, Calif. Winstead 
Scott Thomson, Wis. Younger 

ANSWERED «PRESENT”—1 

Tupper 
NOT VOTING—70 
Addonizio Farbstein Morse 
Anderson, Ill. Feighan Moulder 
Ashley Fino O’Brien, N.Y. 
Barrett Fogarty Pe 
Bass, N.H. Garmatz Pillion 
Beermann Giaimo Roberts, Ala. 
Belcher Goodell Robison 
Bennett, Mich. Griffin Roosevelt 
try Harsha Rostenkowski 

Bitch Hébert Saund 
Bolling Henderson Scherer 
Broomfield Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Miss. 
Broyhill Jarman 8 
Burleson Johansen Steed 
Byrne, Pa Judd Thomas 
Cannon Kitchin Toll 
Cook Lesinski Ullman 
Cooley Lipscomb Vinson 
Curtis, Mass. Loser Wallhauser 
Davis, Tenn. McCulloch Walter 
Delaney MacGregor Weaver 
Edmondson Mason ickersham 
Fallon Moore Wilson, Ind. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Garmatz for, 
against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Beermann against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Moore 
against. 

Mr. Farbstein for, 
against. 

Mr, Delaney for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mrs. Blitch against. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Tupper against. 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire for, with Mr. 
Hoffman of Michigan against. 

Mr. Addonizio for, with Mr. Broyhill 
against. i 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Loser against. 


Until further notice: 


with Mr. Johansen 


with Mr. Burleson 


Barrett with Mr. McCulloch, 
. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Robi- 
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. Kitchin with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Henderson with Mr. Judd. 

Cooley with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Ullman with Mr. Broomfield, 
Lesinski with Mr. Fino. 

Ashley with Mr. Weaver. 

Giaimo with Mr. Scherer. 
Rostenkowski with Mr. Berry. 
Staggers with Mr. Wallhauser, 
Vinson with Mr, Pillion, 

Cook with Mr. MacGregor. 

O’Brien of New York with Mr. Harsha. 
Moulder with Mr. Lipscomb, 

Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Mason. 

. Peterson with Mr. Belcher. 

Edmondson with Mr. Morse. 

Smith of Mississippi with Mr. Griffin. 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Curtis]. If he were 
present, he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 486) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
19 of the Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 1, 1938, as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 11-920), is amended to read 
as follows: 


“APPOINTMENT, QUALIFICATIONS, OATH, AND 
SALARY OF JUDGES 


“Sec, 19. (a) The juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia shall consist of three 
judges learned in the law and appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Each judge appointed 
after the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section shall serve for a term of ten years or 
until his successor is appointed and qualified. 

“(b) To be eligible for appointment as 
judge of the juvenile court a person must (1) 
have been a member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a period of five years 
preceding his appointment, (2) during a pe- 
riod of ten years immediately preceding his 
appointment, have been a resident of the 
District of Columbia or of the metropolitan 
area of the District for at least five years, of 
which not less than three years shall im- 
mediately precede his appointment, and (3) 
have a broad knowledge of social problems 
and procedures and an understanding of 
child psychology. For the purpose of this 
subsection the term ‘metropolitan area of the 
District’ means Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in Maryland and Arling- 
ton and Fairfax Counties and the cities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church in Virginia, 
Each judge shall, before entering upon the 
duties of his office, take the oath prescribed 
for judges of the courts of the United States. 

“(c) The President shall designate one of 
the judges to be the chief judge of the juve- 
nile court. The chief judge shall be respon- 
sible for the administration of the court. 
During the temporary absence or disability 
of the chief judge, the associate judge of 
the juvenile court designated by the chief 
judge or acting chief judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the court. The salary of the 
chief judge shall be equal to the salary of the 
chief judge of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, and the salary of each 
associate judge shall be equal to the salary of 
an associate judge of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia.” 

Sec, 2. The judge of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia who, on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, is occupying the 
position of judge created by the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District Columbia, approved 
June 1, 1938, shall continue in office and 
shall be deemed to be occupying one of the 
three positions of judge provided for by sec- 
tion 19 of such Act, as amended by the first 
section of this Act, until the term for which 
he was appointed shall expire and his suc- 
cessor is duly appointed and qualified. Such 
judge shall be entitled to compensation in 
accordance with the provisions of section 19 
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of the Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia as amended by the first section of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 20 of the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia is 
amended by striking out “death of the” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “death of any“. 

(b) Sections 3 and 27 of such Act are 
amended by striking the word “judge” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “judges”. 

(c) Sections 22 and 24 of such Act are 
amended by inserting the word “chief” im- 
mediately before the word “judge” wherever 
the same appears therein. 

(d) Sections 5, 13, 26, and 36 of such Act 
are amended by striking out “the judge” 
wherever it appears in such sections and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “a judge”. 

(e) Section 23 of such Act is amended (1) 
by striking from the second sentence “the 
judge” and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
judge"; and (2) by striking out “the judge 
as he may direct and keep full records of its 
work”, and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
court as it may direct and such department 
shall keep full records of its work". 

(f) Subsection (b) of section 28 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “The judge 
may also provide by rule or”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The court may also provide 
by rule or a judge may provide by“. 

(g) Section 42 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “judge and other”. 

Sec. 4. Section 21 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia is amended 
by striking the word “judge” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “court”. 

Sec. 5. The Juvenile Court Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 45. The chief judge or the acting 
chief judge of the juvenile court shall sub- 
mit to the Attorney General of the United 
States and to the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
a detailed quarterly report of the work of 
the court, such report to be made within 
thirty days of the end of the quarter, and to 
include the number of juvenile and adult 
cases heard, the number of juvenile and 
adult cases calendared, the number of juve- 
nile and adult complaints filed, the 
number of juvenile cases closed without 
court hearing, moneys collected for fines and 
support of legitimate and illegitimate family 
members, and such other information as 
may reflect the court's operation and volume 
of work. A copy of such report shall be kept 
in the office of the clerk of the court and be 
subject to public inspection during the reg- 
ular hours that the court shall be open for 
business.” 

Sec. 6. Whenever in any laws of the United 
States reference is made to the judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
such reference shall be construed to mean 
any judge of such court. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consert that the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
session the House rejected Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2, 1961, by a vote of 323 to 
77 because we concluded it was an at- 
tempt on the part of the Executive to 
gain control of the functions of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
an arm of the Congress, by substituting 
an all-powerful Chairman appointed by 
the Executive. But it seems the Execu- 
tive in his drive to bypass the legislative 
branch has established by Executive or- 
der, a Director of Telecommunications 
Management whose apparent duty will 
be to set policies and standards in the 
communications field. 

So apparently we have lost another 
battle in the war of separation of powers. 
I say “apparently” because the FCC 
may yet resist the White House pressure 
and carry out their responsibilities as 
established by congressional act. But 
this is only a stopgap, for we know 
what will happen to the Co ners 
who fail to cooperate. This appears to 
be another way to bypass the legislative 
branch and forge another link in that 
chain of events which may well lead to 
an all-powerful executive unhampered 
by the other two constitutional branches 
of Government. 

The following is the Executive order 
and it deserves the study of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 
ASSIGNING TELECOMMUNICATIONS MANAGE- 
MENT FUNCTIONS 

Whereas telecommunications is vital to 
the security and welfare of this Nation and to 
conduct of its foreign affairs; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the United 
States maintain an efficient and well-planned 
national and international telecommunica- 
tions program capable of stimulating and 
incorporating rapid technological advances 
being made in the field of telecommunica- 
tions; and 

Whereas the radio spectrum is a critical 
natural resource which requires effective, ef- 
ficient, and prudent administration in the 
national interest; and 

Whereas it is essential that responsibility 
be clearly within the executive 
branch of the Government for promoting and 
encouraging effective and efficient admin- 
istration and development of US. na- 
tional and international telecommunica- 
tions and for effecting the prudent use of the 
radiofrequency spectrum by the executive 
branch of the Government; and 

Whereas there is an immediate and urgent 
need for an examination of ways and means 
of improving the administration and utiliza- 
tion of the radio spectrum as a whole; and 

Whereas there is an immediate and urgent 
need for integrated short- and long-range 
planning with respect to national and inter- 
national telecommunications programs, for 
continuing supervision over the use of the 
radiofrequency spectrum by the executive 
branch of the Government and for the de- 
velopment of national policies in the field of 
telecommunications: Now, therefore, as Pres- 
ident of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by sections 305 and 606 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
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U.S.C. 305 and 606), and by section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. There is hereby established the 
position of Director of Telecommunications 
Management, which position shall be held 
by one of the Assistant Directors of the Office 
of Emergency Planning provided for under 

tion Plan No. 1 of 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 1799). 

Sec. 2. Subject to the authority and con- 
trol of the President, the Director of Tele- 
communications Management shall: 

(a) Coordinate telecommunications activ- 
ities of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and be responsible for the formulation, 
after consultation with appropriate agencies, 
of overall policies and standards therefor. 
He shall promote and encourage the adop- 
tion of uniform policies and standards by 
agencies authorized to operate telecommu- 
nications systems. Agencies shall consult 
with the Director of Telecommunications 

t in the development of policies 
and standards for the conduct of their tele- 
communications activities within the overall 
policies of the executive branch. 

(b) Develop data with regard to U.S. Goy- 
ernment frequency requirements. 

(c) Encourage such research and develop- 
ment activities as he shall deem necessary 
and desirable for the attainment of the 
objectives set forth in section 6 below. 

(d) Contract for studies and reports re- 
lated to any aspect of his responsibilities. 

Sec. 3. The authority to assign radio 
frequencies to Government agencies, vested 
in the President by section 305 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 305), including all functions hereto- 
fore vested in the Interdepartment Radio 
Advisory Committee, is hereby delegated to 
the Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
2 who may redelegate such authority to 

Director of Telecommunications Man- 
pedias Such authority shall include the 
power to amend, modify, or revoke frequency 
assignments. 

Sec. 4. The functions and responsibili- 
ties vested in the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning by Executive Order No. 
10705 of April 17, 1957, as amended, may be 
redelegated to the Director of Telecommuni- 
cations Management. Executive Orders No. 
10695A of January 16, 1957, and No, 10705, as 
amended, are hereby further amended insofar 
as they are inconsistent with the present 
order, Executive Order No. 10460 of June 16, 
1953, is hereby revoked. 

Sec. 5. The Director of Telecommunica- 
tions Management shall establish such inter- 
agency advisory committees and working 
groups composed of representatives of inter- 
ested agencies and consult with such de- 
partments and agencies as may be necessary 
for the most effective performance of his 
functions. To the extent that he deems it 
necessary or advisable to continue the Inter- 
department Radio Advisory Committee, it 
shall serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Director of Telecommunications Manage- 
ment. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out functions under 
this order, the Director of Telecommunica- 
tions Management shall consider the follow- 
ing objectives: 

(a) Pull and efficient Lo pera of tele- 
communications resources out 
national policies; 

(b) Development of telecommunications 
plans, policies, and programs under which 
full advantage of technological development 
will accrue to the Nation and the users of 
telecommunications; and which will satis- 
factorily serve the national security; sustain 
and contribute to the full development of 
world trade and commerce; strengthen the 
position and serve the best interests of the 
United States in negotiations with foreign 
nations; and permit maximum use of re- 
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sources through better frequency manage- 
ment; 

(c) Utilization of the radio spectrum by 
the Federal Government in a manner which 
permits and encourages the most beneficial 
use thereof in the public interest; 

(d) Implementation of the national policy 
of development and effective use of space 
satellites for international telecommunica- 
tions services. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this order 
shall be deemed to impair any existing au- 
thority or jurisdiction of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Sec. 8. The Director of Telecommunica- 
tions Management and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission shall assist and 
give policy advice to the Department of 
State in the discharge of its functions in 
the field of international telecommunica- 
tions policies, positions, and negotiations. 

Src. 9. The Director of Telecommunica- 
tions Management shall issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties and responsibilities vested in him 
by this order or delegated to him under 
this order. 

Sec. 10. All executive departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government are 
authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the Director of Telecommunications Man- 
agement and to furnish him such informa- 
tion, support, and assistance, not incon- 
sistent with the law, as he may require in 
the performance of his duties. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

The Warre House, February 16, 1962. 


SENATOR IRVING M. IVES 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in expressing my sorrow 
and regret at the passing of former U.S. 
Senator Irving M. Ives, and in express- 
ing to his wife and son my deepest 
sympathy. 

My association with Senator Ives goes 
back to the early 1930s, when I was 
privileged to serve with him as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Assembly. 
We shared the same office in the capitol 
at Albany. We sat side by side in the 
assembly chamber, and I witnessed first- 
hand his growth as a public servant, and 
his outstanding contributions to the 
State of New York. During that period, 
Senator Ives was elected speaker of the 
assembly, and subsequently was ma- 
jority leader. 

In line with Senator Ives’ great inter- 
est in the welfare of the laboring man 
and his championship of good labor- 
management relations, he was proudest 
of his sponsorship in the State legisla- 
ture of our State’s pioneering Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. He sponsored 
the creation of our State commerce de- 
partment and the State college of indus- 
trial and labor relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In recognition of his great 
knowledge and leadership in this field, 
he served as the first dean of this col- 
lege at Cornell. 

Senator Ives was a devoted public 
servant to the State of New York, and 
continued his fine record in the U.S. 
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Senate from his election in 1946 until 
his retirement in 1958. He was a spe- 
cialist in labor-management relations 
and civil rights, and a champion of fair- 
ness in these fields. He will be remem- 
bered here for his work in connection 
with the Taft-Hartley Act, his leader- 
ship in establishing the special Senate 
Committee To Investigate the Labor- 
Management Field, his sponsorship of 
labor reform legislation and the earlier 
act requiring public disclosure of the 
management of employee pension and 
welfare funds. 

I can say with conviction that the 
service of Senator Irving M. Ives in the 
State government, in education, and in 
the Congress of the United States has 
made this country a better place in 
which to live, and the principles for 
which he stood and the programs he 
sponsored have left an indelible record 
in our Nation’s annals of Government. 
Our country has lost a devoted servant, 
and we mourn his passing. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. WIS] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, WEIS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a sense of deep personal loss that I 
learned over the weekend of the passing 
of former Senator Irving Ives, of Nor- 
wich, N.Y. It was a privilege for me to 
count Irving Ives as a personal friend 
of long standing and I share in full meas- 
ure the sorrow of all his friends at his 
untimely death. 

In a quiet, unassuming, and thorough- 
ly competent way, Senator Ives devoted 
most of his life to the people of New 
York State. At 34, he was elected to the 
New York State Assembly and for 28 
years, until failing health forced his re- 
tirement from the Senate in 1958, he 
served the people of our State in increas- 
ingly important positions. 

In 1935, he became minority leader 
of the State assembly. He served as 
speaker in 1936 and as majority leader 
from 1937 to 1946. In that year he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, where he 
served with great distinction for 12 years. 

It was my pleasure to know and to be 
assotiated with Senator Ives for many 
years in the New York Republican or- 
ganization. He was a man of great in- 
tegrity and deep conviction, thoroughly 
dedicated to the public service. He was 
a statesman in the finest sense of the 
word who contributed immeasurably to 
the State of New York and to the Na- 
tion. He will be sorely missed. 


LT. COL. JOHN H. GLENN, JR. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SxHort] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
momentous day—when Congress and the 
Capital City are joining to do honor to 
our outstanding American public hero— 
Astronaut and Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr., of the Marine Corps. 

This is a proud day for America, for 
many reasons. One of the reasons which 
impresses me and so many people in the 
world is that our American institution 
and guarantee of freedom of speech 
and press has once more been proven 
to be right. These truly are some of our 
most precious liberties. Oftentimes we 
hear comments that this is overdone. 
Last week and weeks before, many state- 
ments have been heard to the effect that 
since the public was getting edgy and 
tired of the on-again-off-again schedul- 
ing of the Glenn orbital flight, perhaps 
it would be just as well if these arrange- 
ments were not made so publicly. In a 
sense this is understandable because 
frustration is hard to take. However, 
now that this truly fantastic flight is 
suecessful—and our astronaut has been 
brought back safely to the bosom of his 
family, friends, and marines, everyone is 
heaving a sigh of relief and appear to 
be thankful that we have had this mar- 
velous freedom of speech and press so 
no one in the world could doubt that our 
astronaut made this marvelous’ flight— 
honestly and openly—and nothing was 
left in a veiled state of doubt. 

This all goes to prove that our fore- 
fathers knew what they were advocating 
when they wrote freedom of speech and 
press into our Bill of Rights. And it 
further goes to disprove the old saying 
that “what you don’t know won't hurt 
vou because in this special case, what 
the world knows has helped us. 

Granted that our system of govern- 
ment sometimes seem to be slow and 
cumbersome—it does have a tendency 
to force our people to think and analyze 
and to take responsibility. For those 
who are too lazy mentally, we can only 
suggest that a move to one of the dic- 
tatorships might be more to their liking. 

As for us—even when the headlines 
and news reports are frustrating—we 
thank God that this is so in our coun- 
try. The names of Shepard, Grissom, 
and Glenn will never be forgotten—and 
they well deserve their fame. There 
will be many who follow in their foot- 
steps and who will wend their ways to 
the stars. And all during this vast ef- 
fort, every citizen can share in the glory 
as well—because we are allowed to fol- 
low the plans step by step. When we 
are strong enough to face failure, our 
joy in success can be even more intense, 
as individuals and as a nation. 

This humble and modest young man, 
Astronaut John Glenn, has said that 
the public should look more closely to 
the scientific achievements and their im- 
plications—rather than to a wild cheer- 
ing on of a public hero and glorification 
of the individual. We can understand 
and admire him for these sentiments. 
Truly if he were not an unusually well 
balanced young man, he would never 
nave been chosen for the task. But 
we cannot help but be glad that we 
were permitted to share, to some degree, 
the joy and love and devotion exempli- 
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fied by his fine family life. This was 
not a sacrifice wrung from a reluctant 
wife, children and parents by sharp or- 
ders of a dictator. His family truly 
were worthy to share in the honors 
which are now his. So our accolades 
must include them, as well as the entire 
astronaut team, and the scientists and 
leaders who have worked so hard and so 
long to bring about this successful flight. 
Our best to Astronaut Glenn, Mrs. 
Glenn, their fine son and daughter, the 
proud parents. Our humble gratitude 
to those men of long ago who wrote 
guarantees into our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights which have made it possi- 
ble for the entire country, and the world, 
to share in the glory and happiness to- 
ay. 


ADMINISTRATION’S FARM BILL 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objections to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am espe- 
cially concerned about some of the pro- 
visions of title I of the administration's 
farm bill, H.R. 10010. 

Title I—among other things—author- 

izes long-term—up to 15 years—agree- 
ments with farmers for recreation 
development, the purchase and resale of 
farmland for public recreation, fish, and 
wildlife, and other more economic uses, 
and greater cost sharing by the Federal 
Government in small watershed projects 
for public fish, wildlife, and recreational 
uses. 
American agriculture is perhaps the 
greatest success story in the world today. 
In no other country can the farmers 
equal the productive capacity of the 
farmers of the United States. Modern 
technology and the initiative of U.S. 
farmers have made them the greatest 
agricultural producers in history. Their 
ability to produce has given this Nation 
one of its most valuable weapons—its 
agricultural plant. We should be proud 
of our farmers for giving us this weapon, 
one which no other country has been able 
to come near matching. It is as vital 
to our Nation as our missiles. 

Herein lies my concern. 

Are we now going to reward our farm- 
ers by having them give up a part of their 
most valuable asset—indeed, one of the 
most valuable assets of our Nation— 
their good farmland, for recreational 
purposes for our cities? 

In addition to putting farmers in a 
straitjacket of controls, are we going to 
penalize them by having them set aside 
a portion of their farms as fishponds 
or picnic areas to be used, or abused, by 
swarms of folks from far-off cities? 

Must we add to the already numerous 
problems of our farmers by having them 
assume the burden for supplying the 
Nation’s recreational facilities? 

Are not the wayside picnic areas made 
available by counties and States, and 


the facilities of our many fine municipal, 
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county, State, and National parks de- 
signed to meet the recreational needs of 
the Nation? 

Mr. Speaker, the report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress dated January 9, 1962, 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission says there are now 
in the United States 24,000 recreation 
areas encompassing 283 million acres. 
This large number of areas, according 
to the Commission, includes some 15,000 
small areas suck as roadside picnic 
grounds and the extensive national for- 
ests, each of which is classed as a single 
area. These figures will become more 
impressive in the years ahead, for I am 
sure Congress has not authorized the 
establishment of the last national park 
or recreation area for the country. 

This does not sound as though we are 
so destitute for recreational facilities 
that we must take good farmland for 
this purpose. 

Let us keep in mind that with an ever- 
increasing popuk ‘ion, it is reasonable to 
believe we will need these fish ponds and 
picnic areas in the future for their 
original purpose—to feed our people. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has said 
that we will need 51 million acres less 
cropland by 1980. By 1980, a large por- 
tion of vur good farmland will, of neces- 
sity, have been taken for housing, 
factories, and so forth, to meet the needs 
of our growing population, reducing 
available farmland accordingly. 

Therefore, I urge caution in this whole 
area. Any of our rich farmland taken 
for recreational purposes will be lost to 
farming forever. 

Let us be fair to our farmers. Why 
should we ask one segment of our popu- 
lation to supply the Nation’s recreational 
facilities? 

Mr. Speaker, I not only fail to see 
the need, but I fail to see the wisdom 
or justice for legislation of this kind. 


FEDERAL AID TO ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. HALPERN Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion has just voted 5 to 1 against a gen- 
eral program of Federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

I rise today to report to the Members 
of the House on this development in the 
continuing debate on the issue of general 
Federal aid to schools. 

It is, I believe, a significant develop- 
ment worthy of the attention of those 
who have entered into this debate and 
of all those charged with the responsi- 
bility of deciding the issue. 

Last year this group made a full pre- 
sentation of the pros and cons of the 
question to local school boards in New 
York. Each board was then asked to 
register its vote. Here are the results: 
Yes, 80; no, 431. 
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I have previously sent to each of my 
colleagues individual copies of the release 
from the association noting this over- 
whelming rejection of such a Federal 
program. I insert it herewith so that 
such a significant report may have maxi- 
mum availability to the public. 

The local school boards are the ones 
who must daily struggle with the prob- 
lem of meeting the costs of adequate 
education and their views certainly 
merit our respectful consideration. I 
therefore urge your careful study of this 
report. 

I have called the report to the atten- 
tion of the President and urged that he 
abandon his drive for a general aid pro- 
gram in the face of this rising tide of 
opposition. 


REPORT ON POLL OF MEMBERSHIP—FEDERAL 
AID 


Hugh Davies, president of the New York 
State School Boards Association, today re- 
ported that member school boards in New 
York State had expressed strong opposition 
to the extension of Federal aid to general 
support of public schools. 

In a letter to school board presidents, Mr. 
Davies said, “This is a crucial action on the 
part of New York State school boards. Their 
position may well have an important effect 
on the action of delegates to the National 
School Boards Association convention when 
they meet in St. Louis next April.” 

Over 66 percent of the 811 members of 
the organization reported in the statewide 
poll conducted by the association; 431 
school boards registered opposition and 80 
boards recorded support for extended general 
Federal assistance to public schools of the 
Nation. 

Ample evidence was given that school 
boards throughout the State gave careful 
consideration to this matter of broader Fed- 
eral aid. In some instances the action of a 
board was reported as unanimous. Com- 
ments expanding on the boards’ positions 
were received from many districts. In addi- 
tion, 31 school boards reported that they 
took no position, either because no majority 
registered on either side of the question or 
because of a desire to vote on specific pro- 
posed legislation rather than on the broader 
question of general Federal support for pub- 
lic schools. 

No opposition was registered to the pres- 
ent type of Federal aid by which the Federal 
Government encourages expansion of certain 
educational programs in the local district 
through sharing their cost. Several boards 
expressed a belief, however, that the Federal 
Government could assume other responsi- 
bilities such as (1) coordination of research 
and experimentation in elementary and sec- 
ondary education; (2) extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to include 
grants for training teachers in humanities; 
(3) Federal scholarships for able students 
who could not afford to go to the college of 
their choice. 

The poll, authorized by delegate action at 
the annual convention of the association in 
October 1961, produced the first significant 
expressions ever recorded in the State from 
local school boards on the question of gen- 
eral Federal aid to public elementary and 
secondary education. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, section 
5(b) (3) of the Employment Act of 1946, 
as amended, requires that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee file its report by the 
Ist of March. The committee has voted 
unanimously to request that it be per- 
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mitted until midnight, March 7, to file 
its report. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
ditional time be granted the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ELIMINATION OF SEPARATE BUT 
EQUAL PROVISION OF THE HILL- 
BURTON ACT 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill to eliminate the sepa- 
rate but equal provision of the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act. The Hill-Burton program has 
provided Federal financing to help con- 
struct more than 2,000 medical care fa- 
cilities in the 11 old Southern States. 
Since the inception of the Hill-Burton 
program these States have received 
$562,921,000 of the $1,550,214,062 spent 
or obligated by the Federal Government 
under the act. Authorities have pointed 
out that virtually all of these institutions 
discriminate in various ways against Ne- 
gro citizens. 

It is shocking that U.S. citizens who 
are in need of medical care are being dis- 
criminated against because of their race. 
When they are admitted to hospitals, 
they go to segregated wards. Their own 
doctor or dentist, if he is a Negro, is 
prohibited from treating them at the 
hospital. All this is being done under 
the sanction of U.S. law. Equality must 
be more than a mere slogan. It must, 
if we are to be true to our democratic 
principles, be a reality. 

Discrimination in southern hospitals 
built under the Hill-Burton Act with 
Federal funds has been challenged re- 
cently in a suit filed in the Federal dis- 
trict court in North Carolina. The 
complaint alleges that discriminatory 
practices in hospitals violate the due 
process and equal protection clauses of 
the fifth amendment. The court has 
been asked to issue an injunction pro- 
hibiting the defendants from: 


Continuing to enforce the policy, practice, 
custom, and usage of denying admission to 
patients on the basis of race and in any 
way conditioning or abridging the admis- 
sion to, and use of, the said facilities on the 
basis of race. 


Congress should amend the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act now, and I urge all the members 
of this body to support this measure and 
uphold the founding principles of our 
Nation. 


NEED FOR LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA ` 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 


February 26 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the need for Congress to provide local 
self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia is once again demonstrated this 
afternoon. The House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
has spent most of the afternoon discuss- 
ing proposed changes in the existing 
District juvenile court operations. I fa- 
vored the Senate bill—providing two ex- 
tra judges, but this is a matter that 
should be decided by the residents of the 
District of Columbia through their elec- 
ted representatives. As important as 
this legislation is, still there are domestic 
and international affairs that need the 
full attention of this body, Mr. Speaker. 
We should not in these critical times be 
sitting as the governing body of this 
city. As I sat here listening to the ebb 
and flow of the debate, I thought time 
after time how important home rule is. 
And, therefore, I have a suggestion. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many countries 
and territories in the world which do not 
rule themselves. 

After World War I, the League of Na- 
tions had a Mandate Commission to 
which many of these territories were 
assigned. After World War II, the Unit- 
ed Nations assumed the responsibility of 
administering these and others through 
its Trusteeship Council. 

Through the trusteeship system, the 
United Nations has the task of preparing 
the peoples living in trust territories for 
eventual self-government or independ- 
ence. It is as if an older person is placed 
in charge of a young person’s valuables 
until the latter is old enough to look 
after his own valuables. 

Six territories have been helped to 
independence or self-governing status 
since 1946 through the ‘Trusteeship 
Council. These are French Togoland, 
French Cameroons, British Togoland, 
British Cameroons, the former colony of 
Italian Somaliland and just recently 
Tanganyika. 

I am proposing, Mr. Speaker, that an- 
other non-self-governing territory be 
consigned to the Trusteeship Council in 
order to hasten its way to self-govern- 
ment. It may be surprising to my col- 
leagues, because I am referring to a 
territorial enclave located within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
The 537 Members of the Congress should 
be thoroughly familiar with the territory 
I have in mind. They work in it when 
Congress is in session; some Members of 
Congress live in it. Specifically, I am re- 
ferring to the District of Columbia. 

If this proposal proves acceptable, then 
the District of Columbia would join the 
UN. trusteeship system that now is re- 
sponsible for New Guinea, administered 
by Australia; Western Samoa, admin- 
istered by New Zealand; and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory that includes the 
Marshall, Marianas, and Caroline Is- 
lands, administered by the United States. 

Now I grant you the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, about 763,000 

persons, ave achieved a somewhat 
higher level of development in the agri- 
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cultural and industrial arts than have 
the peoples of the territories already 
under trusteeship. Many District in- 
habitants, I have observed, have fine lit- 
tle backyard flower and truck gardens. 
A fairly high degree of specialization in 
the division of labor in the manufacture, 
distribution and consumption of goods 
and commodities has been achieved, ac- 
cording to reports of our own Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

And their public transportation sys- 
tem, for example, is more diversified 
than is customarily found in trusteeship 
territories—except during snow or other 
inclement weather when it is probably 
as easy to find and move around by four- 
footed locomotion in New Guinea Trust 
Territory as it is in the District of 
Columbia. 

And for many years, back in the 1800's, 
the inhabitants of the District did gov- 
ern themselves, according to the folklore 
dimly remembered by the elders among 
the residents. But this right, it is re- 
counted, was taken from them by their 
National Legislatures in the 1870's. 

The memory of local self-government 
has been kept alive, Mr. Speaker, by 
local histories and local associations who 
proselytize among the younger residents 
to band together to regain local suffrage. 
But the National Legislature, at least an 
influential portion of it, remains deaf 
to entreaties for reasons I cannot ap- 
preciate. But it is well known that Dis- 
trict inhabitants want home rule. It is 
not, for example, an uncommon sight to 
see signs reading “D.C. Wants To Vote” 
being carried in conspicuous places on 
their vehicles. 

And because it is not deemed fit by 
domestic legislative organs for self-gov- 
ernment, I think the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the U.N. is a fitting agency to help 
the District achieve local suffrage. I 
think it particularly fitting that the 
United Nations, which has been respon- 
sive to the aspirations of many develop- 
ing territories throughout the world, be 
asked to assume the responsibility of 
bringing a fairly highly developed, 
peaceable, literate territory through 
whatever stages are necessary to achieve 
self-government. I think when the areas 
contiguous to the District of Columbia 
enjoy local self-government in a lusty, 
free-swinging, democratic fashion, it is 
less than fair to deny the District resi- 
dents an avenue to achieve the same 
rights and privileges. 

Now this is how I envision it would 
work: 

The residents could ask the U.N. to 
be placed under the Trusteeship Council. 
The Government of the United States 
would be willing to be the administering 
country, of course. 

Each year, the Trusteeship Council 
would consider reports sent it by the 
administering authorities. The Council 
would entertain petitions—you see, 
everyone in the District, if it became 
a trust territory, would have the right 
to write, in the form of a petition, to 
the U.N., putting down their hopes, their 
grievances and their requests. Many 
District residents could come to the U.N. 
headquarters in New York City and pre- 
sent their petitions in person, 
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Incidentally, such a trip would prove 
to be an educational experience to these 
inhabitants, 

The Trusteeship Council would also 
send out missions from time to time to 
visit the District of Columbia. These 
missions look at the conditions under 
which the people live; at their schools— 
crowded; city hospital—badly in need 
of improvement; and health clinics— 
not nearly enough of them. They would 
also examine the crops—threatened by 
starlings—and the cattle (not allowed 
to walk the streets unleashed). These 
missions would be the “eyes and ears” of 
the Trusteeship Council. And, I would 
hope, at the appropriate time recom- 
mend that local self-government be 
granted. Since the Constitution of the 
United States has recently been amended 
to permit the inhabitants to vote for 
President and Vice President, it is not 
too much to hope that in a short time 
the inhabitants would be adjudged fit 
to exercise local self-government and 
thus relieve both the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council and the Congress of the United 
States of the burden of governing the 
District of Columbia. 


RECENT REPORT OF THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I would like to direct to the 
attention of the House a recent report of 
the Comptroller General, this one re- 
viewing the operation of the US. 
Weather Bureau. The report shows 
that gross inefficiency, duplication of fa- 
cilities, and failure to comply with en- 
acted regulations by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau has cost the taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

It is most probable that even larger 
sums than this are involved. The Comp- 
troller General was reluctant in most 
cases to cite more than approximations 
because of the general unreliability of 
the records which the Weather Bureau 
has kept. 

The report outlined the following in- 
efficient business methods: 

First. Duplication in weather facili- 
ties, within the Bureau itself and with 
other agencies; 

Second. Weaknesses in warehouse 
management and control of inventories; 
and 

Third. Extremely poor financial man- 
agement: an inadequate system of con- 
trol over appropriations and inadequa- 
cies in internal controls. 

Specifically, to take only one example 
of the poorly run operation, there are 
three bureaus in Miami, Fla., which deal 
with similar problems: The Weather 
Bureau itself runs two bureaus and the 
Navy has a third. There is no reason 
why the overlapping of these bureaus 
cannot be eliminated. Over $35,000 
alone could be saved in consolidating the 
Bureau’s Miami operations. Hopefully 
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the Bureau is beginning to consider this 
recommendation of the Comptroller 
General, 

As one of the more ludicrous practices 
of Bureau management the report criti- 
cized duplicate receiving functions, 
showing how ordinary screwdrivers, 
pliers, wrenches, and padlocks were re- 
ceived in the storeroom, shipped to the 
engineering division where they were 
turned over to highly paid technicians 
for so-called testing, and then sent 
back to the storeroom where they were 
recounted and put into stock. 

Aside from merely sloppy operation, 
the Bureau has specifically failed to 
comply with enacted regulations. The 
report pointed out, among other ex- 
amples, violation of the Antideficiency 
Act—title 31, United States Code, sec- 
tion 665—and the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
The latter act requires a stock catalog 
of inventory items and although the 
Bureau had promised the General Serv- 
ices Administration a complete catalog 
by September 30, 1954, in May 1960 the 
catalog was only 25- to 50-percent com- 
plete. 

I strongly urge that the Bureau take 
immediate action to heed the recommen- 
dations of the Comptroller General. Al- 
though the Bureau has promised to im- 
prove its operations, in the past a glance 
at its records shows that it has been less 
than rigorous in meeting the tests of the 
Government Accounting Office and act- 
ing on its recommendations. Addition- 
ally, I think that the spot check of the 
Miami operations highlights the neces- 
sity for a general investigation of the 
meteorological facilities in order to avoid 
duplications and inefficiencies which the 
check revealed. 

Private industry cannot afford indulg- 
ing in the costs of poor management. 
Certainly the taxpayer should not be ex- 
pected to either. 


TRIBUTE TO TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to pay tribute to Templeton, Mass., 
an outstanding community, on the oc- 
casion of its 200th anniversary, and to 
call attention to the brilliant record es- 
tablished by the people of Templeton, 
from pre-Revolutionary times to the 
present day. 

Templeton is located in Worcester 
County, a thriving industrial area and 
the home of many famous Americans. 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton 
gin, was a Worcester County alumnus. 
So was Gen. Artemus Ward, the first 
American to receive a general's commis- 
sion under American authority. So were 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, Chief Engineer of 
the Continental Army; Historian George 
Bancroft; the Reverend Edward Everett 
Hale, and Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross. 
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Such are the people to emanate from 
Worcester County: men and women 
identified with the highest of American 
principles. Exceptional in the extent of 
their collective prowess, these persons 
were not, however, exccptional in the 
basis of their views and efforts. For the 
masses of Worcester County citizens, the 
people as a whole, have always been 
known for their industry and principle; 
and nowhere is there more striking evi- 
dence of this than in the history of Tem- 
pleton Township. 

Lecated in the extreme northerly por- 
tion of the county, Templeton came into 
existence with a population numbering 
in the vicinity of 300 persons, all hope- 
ful of carving for themselves a large 
‘slice of the grand American dream. 

To accomplish their goals they were 
required, however, to come up with some 
new techniques and ideas. As inlanders, 
they could not participate in the great 
New England shipping business, nor in 
the fishing trade. As hunters, they soon 
were plagued by the sharp decline in the 
animal population, caused in part by the 
skill of their own marksmanship, in part 
by several particularly harsh winters, 
and in part by the flight of the animals 
to unsettled regions farther inland. Nor 
was farming the answer, so far as the 
Templetonians were concerned. Their 
soil was not dead, by any means, but 
neither was it particularly fertile. Early 
crop-raising efforts revealed that grass 
and trees were the only things to be 
grown in the area with any guarantee 
of success. 

To meet the critical nature of these 
problems, the Templeton pioneers turned 
to lumbering, manufacturing, and ex- 
perimental farming, with considerable 
success. With white pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, maple, birch, and beech trees in 
abundance, there was obviously a sound 
basis for establishing a wood industry 
in the area. This, the early inhabitants 
developed quickly. Abundant water- 
power aided in the enterprise, enabling 
the construction of a sawmill and, later 
on, factories producing lumber, chairs, 
furniture, and other wood products. 

The chair business was introduced 
locally about 1820. Posts, stretchers, 
and spindles for the chairs were split 
out of logs, shaved into shape, and fin- 
ished on a turning lathe. Farmers 
busied themselves in the winter season 
getting ready their stock for the turners. 
About 1827 a “flag-seat” chair was con- 
ceived by a local citizen, and quickly 
became popular. The chairs were dis- 
tributed to dealers all over the country, 
and proved a great financial success, 
with the result that Templeton became 
and remained for some time a town 
chiefly concerned with this single en- 
terprise. 

Other successful industries inaugu- 
rated in the early period of Templeton’s 
existence included gristmilling, toy and 
tinware manufacture, and the produc- 
tion of potash. Efforts were also made 
to establish factories for the production 
of boots and hats, although these were 
not as great a commercial success. 

In the agricultural field, corn was pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to result in 
the construction of a local corn mill at 
an early date. Some time later, experi- 
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mentation led to the creation of a healthy 
greenhouse cucumber, for which the town 
became well known over a long period 
of time. 

With industry and imagination on 
their side, the town fathers built Tem- 
pleton into a bustling, successful commu- 
nity. When the Revolutionary War 
broke out, only 14 years following incor- 
poration, the Templeton population was 
already 2% times its original size. And 
by the time the Civil War years arrived, 
it had grown to three times its size in 
Revolutionary times. 

From this population, the United 
States has gratefully accepted the serv- 
ices of patriotic volunteers in every na- 
tional war effort in American history. 
Military companies existed in Templeton 
until about 1852. Templeton Common 
was the muster field for the troops, and 
muster day the gala occasion of the 
year. 

So it has progressed from the begin- 
ning. Industry and enterprise, patriot- 
ism and fortitude, all girding the peo- 
ple of Templeton to cope successfully 
with each and every crisis they encoun- 
ter. 

Two hundred years of success in the 
implementation of democracy is a rec- 
ord worthy of none but the best in the 
American culture. And that is Temple- 
ton’s record, and the record of its peo- 
ple—to the credit of the town, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the 
United States of America. 

Those of us familiar with this record 
take pleasure today in relating it and in 
extending to the residents of Temple- 
ton our best wishes and congratulations 
for all that they and their forebears have 
achieved to date, and for all that they 
and their children will achieve in the 
future. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
on. Wea and Thursday of this 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


FACTS RELATING TO THE SALE OF 
CCC CORN 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
although the administration’s new farm 
policy and program proposals are still 
being heard in committee, there is a 
steadily growing volume of comment 
about them in the Congress and through- 
out the Nation. 

This is a part of the vital democratic 
oe of free and open discussion and 

ebate. 
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If debate is to be constructive, how- 
ever, it must be accurate in content and 
positive in purpose. I am hopeful our 
discussions of farm and food policies will 
follow those guidelines—hopeful our de- 
bate will inform rather than misinform, 
and will help our fellow citizens achieve 
decision rather than continuous con- 
fusion. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one point of 
general agreement on national farm 
policy it is this: Our Government must 
stop accumulating grain in excess of 
normal carryover and must cut back the 
outlays for storage and handling at- 
tached to these surpluses when they are 
in the hands of the Government. 

Now, the proposed feed grains legisla- 
tion contained in H.R. 10010 provides for, 
among other things, an orderly reduction 
in the excessive stocks of corn presently 
owned by the Federal Government. It 
also provides for a supply management 
program attached to price supports 
which farmers may approve, or reject, in 
a referendum. 

The reduction in Government stocks 
takes place, under this proposed legis- 
lation, if farmers vote for supply man- 
agement and price supports in their 
referendum; and the reduction in Gov- 
ernment stocks also occurs, under this 
proposed legislation, if farmers vote 
against supply management and price 
supports. 

Constructive criticism of any proposed 
legislation is desirable. Without it 
there is inadequate discussion and de- 
bate. However, most critics of H.R. 
10010 have been traveling just one side 
of the street on reduction of Government 
stocks and storage costs. They say this 
policy is a club to force farmers to vote 
in favor of supply management and price 
supports, without adding that the draw- 
down of Federal stocks would take place 
regardless of referendum results. 

Let us take a look at the Government’s 
share of the feed grains supply apart 
from the proposed legislation. As citi- 
zens we own around one and a half 
billion bushels of corn. We have paid 
for it, and each month we add millions 
of dollars to the original cost by making 
payments for its storage. 

What shall we do with this corn? 
Lock the warehouse and bin doors and 
throw away the keys, meanwhile con- 
tinuing to issue Treasury checks for stor- 
age payments until the corn spoils and 
is useless to anyone here or abroad for 
any purpose? Dump the whole lot on 
the market at once and sink an already 
depressed farm commodity price struc- 
ture? Or do we move it, in an orderly, 
reasonable way into the channels of use? 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman is 
recommending we move excessive Gov- 
ernment stocks in an orderly, reasonable 
way into the channels of use. He has 
proved this can be done under the feed 
grains program—we moved and are still 
moving a large volume of corn out of 
Federal stocks, yet average 1961 farm 
prices for corn were above the 1960 
average. This is because grain mer- 
chandisers knew we were going to 
produce less than consumption and 
therefore would not be adding to the 
marketable supply or carryover. 
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If H.R. 10010 is adopted in substan- 
tially its present form, and farmers ap- 
prove the feed grains section in a refer- 
endum, a portion of Government stocks 
will be included in each year’s market- 
ing quota. If farmers turn down the 
feed grains section in a referendum, 
some of this Government corn—not 
more than 350 million bushels from a 
total supply of a billion and a half 
bushels—will be available for sale in a 
single marketing year, at market prices. 

Actually, what is provided here is a 
limit on sales from Government stocks. 
Without this specification there would 
be no stopping place in any marketing 
year, if we retained the present feed 
grains program authority, until the Gov- 
ernment holdings were all gone. Al- 
though they talk as if 350 million bush- 
els per year is too much, the critics have 
not proposed any alternate limit and 
seem, therefore, to favor no limit, 

It is a waste of time to talk about the 
possibility of any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture seeking to punish farmers by dump- 
ing corn on the market in a manner 
leading to price and supply chaos. Such 
action would not only offend farmers, it 
would be distasteful to every American 
with a sense of fairplay. Actually, as 
Secretary Freeman stated in a press 
conference the other day, corn prices 
under the no-control, no-support plan 
would be so low no Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would—on either an economic or 
humanitarian basis—further aggravate 
the situation by indiscriminate corn 
sales. Secretaries of Agriculture are re- 
sponsible not only to growers and con- 
sumers of food, but to the Presidents 
who appoint them and to the Represent- 
atives and Senators who must face up to 
voters in elections. 

I think the farmers of my district, 
and I believe this is true of farmers 
across the country, realize the dismal 
failure of combining supports with a no- 
control program and are willing to enter 
the decisionmaking process and choose 
between realistic alternatives. We owe 
them a sound basis for decision, un- 
marked by scarewords, half truths, and 
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CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST 
CO.—WORLD FINANCE 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Hon. James J. Saxon, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, I ask that 
the following correspondence be inserted 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1962. 

Hon. Brent SPENCE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing copy 
of a letter dated February 8, 1962, from Mr. 
Harold H. Helm, chairman of the board, 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., New 
York, N.Y., and my reply thereto dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1962. 
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I wish to correct the inadvertent omission 
of the Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. 
as a major factor in world finance, and know 
of no other effective means of doing so than 
to ask if you would incorporate this cor- 
respondence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I hope it will be possible for you to do this. 

Sincerely, 
James J. SAXON, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
FEBRUARY 19, 1962. 
Mr. HAnOLD H. HELM, 
Chairman, Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. HELM: Many thanks for your let- 
ter of February 8, 1962, Let me frankly ac- 
knowledge that I made an unintentional mis- 
take in not including the Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co. as one of the banks 
exercising a major role in world finance to- 
day. I cite, not by way of excuse but by 
way of explanation, that this answer arose 
out of the hearing on my nomination and 
was in response to a question which I had 
not anticipated. I hope you will forgive my 
error in this matter. 

In seeking to correct the injustice I have 
done to the Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. I shall write to Senator ROBERTSON and 
Chairman Spence to ask each of them if he 
will put your letter into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp together with a copy of this letter of 
response by me. 

I appreciate your warm and thoughtful 
comments concerning my accession to the 
post of Comptroller of the Currency. Recip- 
rocally, may I say that I have highly valued 
the opportunities I have had of working with 
you on common banking matters in the 
past. I need not tell you that you will al- 
ways be warmly welcomed in this office. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J. Saxon, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST CO., 
New York, N.Y., February 8, 1962. 
Hon. James J. Saxon, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Saxon: On returning from a trip 
to Mexico, I found on my desk the follow- 
ing quote which appeared on the February 6 
Dow, Jones ticker and in the next day’s Wall 
Street Journal from your testimony before 
the Senate Banking Committee: 

“Asked about participation by American 
banks in world banking Mr. Saxon deplored 
what he described as limited activity in this 
sphere—he said there are only four Amer- 
ican banks—First National City Bank of New 
York, Chase Manhattan Bank, Bank of 
America and Morgan Guarantee Trust—that 
are major participants in world banking.” 

We believe that many other banks, both 
in New York and other cities, will probably 
feel as we do—that their foreign operations 
also entitle them to be included as major 
participants in the international banking 
field and that the role of American banking 
is not limited in this sphere. In the case of 
our bank, for example, our international di- 
vision is one of the four or five largest in the 
United States, having a staff of 447 individ- 
uals. The total credit in loans, acceptances, 
and confirmed letters of credit which our 
international division had outstanding as of 
the end of the year, December 31, 1961, was 
almost $800 million. The international di- 
vision’s deposits from around the world were 
at that date in excess of half a billion, in- 
cluding $138 million on deposit with our 
London branch. Our monthly turnover in 
the international division for letters of 
credit, payments, acceptances and loans 
averages over $1 billion; the debits and 
credits to our deposit accounts average $6 bil- 
lion per month. Our bank was the origina- 
tor of foreign ship financing, and we are to- 
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day the acknowledged leader in this field, 
having made aggregate loans of $500 million 
since the war. 

Our bank has three Edge Act corporations: 
first, Chemical International Finance, Ltd., 
organized to extend credit on the movement 
of capital goods from the United States 
abroad; second, Chemical Overseas Finance 
Corp., to take active equity interest in com- 
panies abroad (doing only offshore business) ; 
and third, Chemical International 
Corp., which has an agreement, subject to 
certain conditions, to purchase a 49-percent 
interest in the Bank of Liberia, Monrovia. 

The 56 officers of our international divi- 
sion are constantly traveling all over the 
world and last year visited 58 out of the 70 
countries in which we have credits outstand- 
ing. In addition, one of the principal en- 
deavors of the senior officers of this bank is 
to strengthen our international ties and, in 
furtherance of this endeavor, are constantly 
making business trips to foreign countries. 

The foregoing constitutes only a few of 
the reasons why we believe that our bank 
is a major participant in the international 
financing field. We have reason to believe 
this is also true of certain other banks in 
the country, which you did not mention. 
We bring this to your attention, Mr. Saxon, 
with the hope that you will keep this in 
mind when, as, and if there is occasion again 
to mention this subject. 

Finally, I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to you on receiving the backing 
of the Senate Committee for the 
high post to which you have been appointed. 
Your long experience should enable you to 
render a great service to the banking com- 
munity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp H, HELM. 


“TITO” BETANCOURT DEMANDS 
A BILLION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROUSSELOT] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, rask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, since 
I last spoke here on the subject of 
Venezuela and Betancourt, pointing out 
that the Venezuelan President, Romulo 
Betancourt, is the State Department- 
supported Tito of South America, events 
in Venezuela have gone from bad to 
worse. In fact they have become so 
deplorable that the tottering Betancourt 
regime was recently forced to send a 
Macedonian call for help to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It seems that 
President Kennedy’s trip to Venezuela 
was what was needed to bolster Betan- 
court’s sinking Accion Democratica Gov- 
ernment. To the eternal humiliation of 
the American people, President Kennedy 
permitted himself to be used in this des- 
perate Betancourt personal political ma- 
neuver. He permitted himself to be pa- 
raded through the streets of Caracas to 
impress upon the discontented Vene- 
zuelan populace that the United States is 
backing Betancourt. Before he de- 
parted, he was persuaded to deliver a 
series of speeches, obviously prepared 
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for him by his collectivist“ aids, hail- 
ing the alleged progress of Venezuela 
under Betancourt and pledging generous 
American loans. 


KENNEDY VISIT A CRUEL HOAX 


The facts which I am going to present 
today show that President Kennedy in 
this Venezuelan visit was the victim of 
a cruel hoax. Those in the State De- 
partment who pressured him into mak- 
ing this extraordinary trip knew what 
they were doing. Governor Muñoz- 
Marin of Puerto Rico, who visited the 
President and who was honored by a spe- 
cial Pablo Casals recital, knew exactly 
what he was doing when he urged a Vene- 
zuelan visit upon our President. These 
advisers had in their hands all the facts 
proving Betancourt misrule which I am 
going to present in this speech. They 
had the Cates document, to which I re- 
ferred in my speech of September 23, 
1961—-see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
107, part 16, pages 20941-20946 to prove 
that under its present administration 
Venezuela is pursuing policies which are 
undeserving of U.S. aid. In the 
face of the glaring truth, they perpe- 
trated this barefaced hoax upon the 
President. They knew they had to do 
this dubious thing in order to save their 
fellow leftwinger, Betancourt, from in- 
evitable collapse. 

It will be asked, Why is it important 
to this blundering clique which stands 
so near to the White House throne to 
save Betancourt? The answer is plain. 
He had to be saved because he is the 
pivot man in their whole scheme to turn 
Latin America into a Socialist or Marx- 
ist experiment station. 

The picture which President Kennedy 
was made to present in his speeches was 


that of a democratized Venezuelan peo- . 


ple marching happily forward under 
Betancourt. In the President’s words 
Betancourt’s government “is setting an 
example of progressive, farseeing de- 
mocracy for all the hemisphere to fol- 
low.” What a ghastly prospect for 
Latin America if the example which it 
must follow is the incompetent Tito- 
style collectivist who temporarily lives in 
the Mirafiores—Venezuela’s White 
House.” 

The questions arise: If Betancourt’s 
rule is so praiseworthy and popular, why 
‘was it necessary to declare virtual mar- 
tial law on the day of the Kennedy 
visit to protect Betancourt and his dis- 
‘tinguished American guest from armed 
violence from a hostile populace? Why 
was it necessary for the United States 
to loan Betancourt two bulletproof auto- 
mobiles for the Kennedy ride through 
Caracas? Why was it necessary for a 
net of American helicopters to fiy over 
the motorcade as it passed through the 
streets? Why was Betancourt con- 
strained to station 30,000 soldiers, ma- 
rines and national guardsmen along the 
route—a mobilization which formed al- 
most a solid wall at the Central Simon 
Bolivar? Why was it necessary on the 
day of Kennedy’s visit to prohibit the 
gathering of more than three Vene- 
zuelans in Caracas, aside from the armed 
forces? Why did Betancourt find it 
necessary to throw over 2.000 opponents 
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in jail before Kennedy arrived, appar- 
ently to prevent them from bringing an 
unfavorable report to the ears of the 
President? In the whole history of Ven- 
ezuela no visiting head of state has ever 
had to be protected by such a bristling 
and panicky force. > 

It is true, in view of former Vice 
President Richard Nixon’s ordeal in Ca- 
racas, that there was a need for taking 
adequate security measures for the Pres- 
ident’s visit, but the all-out steps taken 
by Betancourt indicate that something 
more than communism is feared. They 
indicate that the whole nation, right as 
well as left, is determinedly anti-Betan- 
court. Had the security precautions 
been exclusively anti-Communist, Betan- 
court’s logical step would have been to 
paralyze the Communist movement by 
arresting its leaders. But this was not 
done. Only the small fry were impris- 
oned. Indeed, one of the contradictory 
and curious things about Betancourt’s 
so-called anticommunism is that at no 
time has he ever placed the actual lead- 
ers of the Venezuelan Communist Party, 
Gustavo Machado, Eduardo Machado 
and Jesus Faria, under arrest. They 
have enjoyed a charmed immunity. In 
the instance of this Kennedy visit, the 
top Communist leaders were at liberty 
throughout the visit to act without re- 
straint. 

ARE ANTIGOVERNMENT DEMONSTRATIONS 
COMMUNIST INSPIRED? 

Those acquainted with the current 
Venezuelan situation have become suspi- 
cious of the Betancourt labeling of all 
anti-Government demonstrations as 
“Communist.” This makes good pub- 
licity copy to impress Americans that 
Betancourt is anti-Communist. Actu- 
ally, a recent demonstration of high 
school students of San Cristobal was a 
protest of anti-Communist students 
against the Marxist indoctrination which 
was being forced upon them by Betan- 
court’s Minister of Education. It is 
reported that every time an anti-Gov- 
ernment demonstration takes place in 
Venezuela, Betancourt’s friends, the 
Communist Party and the MIR—the left- 
wing of Betancourt’s own party—stage a 
Communist demonstration and both 
demonstrations are then reported to the 
foreign press as Communist. In order to 
fool Washington there is a studied effort 
by the Accion Democratica to conceal the 
fact that an enormous conservative pub- 
lic in Venezuela does not believe Betan- 
court is anti-Communist. 

The bitter proof of Betancourt’s un- 
popularity is the fact that after elaborate 

tions were made for Kennedy’s 
visit only 150,000 Venezuelans turned out 
to hail our President—the following day 
in Colombia over 500,000 people poured 
out into the streets of Bogota to cheer 
him. Even the 150,000 were mostly 
ringers. ‘They included at least 40,000 
Accion Democratica and COPEI—the 
pre-Betancourt Catholic party—mem- 
bers, together with 30,000 Government 
employees who were sent into the streets 
under orders from the regime. In Holly- 
wood language the visit proved to be 
box-office poison. As a spectacle it was 
the flop of the century. 
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KENNEDY REBUFFED 


A still further rebuff was in store for 
the President before he left the country. 
It is customary in Venezuela for a top- 
ranking visitor to be asked to appear 
before a joint session of the Congress 
and to sign the gold book in the munici- 
pal building in Caracas. The Congress, 
whose President is the Communist Raul 
Leoni, adjourned the day before the 
President’s arrival, thus avoiding a Ken- 
nedy reception. The municipal council, 
which is Accion Democratica controlled, 
voted before the Kennedy coming not to 
ask him to sign the gold book. The 
sting of this experience to our President 
is that on January 13, 1959, Fidel Castro 
was asked to address a joint session of 
the Congress and to inscribe his name in 
the gold book. 

UNITED STATES TO PAY FOR BETANCOURT 

EXTRAVAGANCE? 

Of course, the actual reason behind 
all the urgency in the Kennedy visit was 
the insistent need of the Betancourt re- 
gime to get its hands on some real 
American money. In my first speech, I 
brought out the fact that the Betan- 
court government has served a demand 
upon the United States for $300 million. 
I was overcautious in my announce- 
ment. Now it appears that this huge 
estimate was only a feeler. Since the 
first overtures were made, Caracas has 
raised its sights. The actual figure was 
spelled out in the New York Times on 
June 29, 1961. Here is the story: 

Venezuela expects to obtain at least $1 bil- 
lion in foreign loans, according to Dr. An- 
dres German Otero, Finance Minister. The 
loans will be for long-range capital expendi- 
tures and will come mainly from the United 
States,” he said. 


Note the disquieting observation that 
the loans “will come mainly from the 
United States.” 

Lest we think this is wishful thinking, 
listen to President Kennedy: 

Substantial new loans, in addition to those 
already provided, are under consideration 
by the Inter-American Development Bank. 


Obviously, Betancourt is slated to get 
the dollars he wants. He will most as- 
suredly get them unless the American 
people raise a voice of protest that even 
the “liberals” in Washington cannot 
ignore. 

Is it not about time for America to ask, 
Why does Venezuela need these huge 
amounts of money? Venezuela is not a 
“have not” nation. Why is Betancourt 
demanding that the American people 
hand over $1 billion to him? 

A prudent creditor always looks into 
the debt situation of a prospective bor- 
rower. What kind of a risk is Venezuela 
today? 

Four years ago, under the Government 
which preceded Betancourt, the credit of 
Venezuela was gilt edged. Under Perez 
Jimenez the country was almost without 
debt. Here is what the First National 
City Bank of New York said in its special 
report on Venezuela issued in June 1957: 

External debt, other than the small 
Export-Import Bank loans, was liquidated a 
long time ago. Internal debt, consisting 
chiefly of Government-guaranteed obliga- 
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tions of various autonomous organizations, 
is relatively modest. 


During this virtually debtless period, 
Venezuela was engaged in the most ex- 
traordinary program of public works and 
national improvement in the history of 
the nation. The public works which 
greeted President Kennedy’s eyes as he 
visited Betancourt—the stately build- 
ings, the great housing projects for 
workers, the magnificent Autopista over 
which he rolled on his drive from the 
Maiquetia Airport, and the great net- 
work of highways throughout the coun- 
try—were all built under the Perez 
Jimenez government. When the revolu- 
tionary government came into power in 
1958, the public works program was 
abruptly halted. 

The striking thing about the public 
works program of the Jimenez govern- 
ment is that it was all self-financed by 
Venezuelan money. There were virtually 
no borrowings from the United States. 
The great tax income which Venezuela 
received from oil extraction and the 
money received from the sale of oil ex- 
ploration rights—now halted for social- 
istic reasons by Betancourt were 
plowed back into Venezuela to give it 
a modernized national plant. This care- 
ful stewardship by the government of 
the national economy paid dividends in 
popular well-being. The Chase Man- 
hattan National Bank wrote in its report 
for the third quarter of 1957: 

The rate of economic progress in Venezuela 
during the past decade has outstripped that 
in any other Latin American nation. 


Such was Venezuela on the eve of the 
coming of Betancourt to power. 

What are the present figures? I do not 
ask you to take the figures of the New 
York Times, which leans over backward 
in its curious endeavor to make a hero 
of the unheroic Betancourt. I present 
the report of the Controller of the Re- 
public of Venezuela to the Venezuelan 
Congress in 1959. 

The Controller's report shows that on 
the eve of the revolution of January 1958, 
the total foreign debt of Venezuela was 
only 4,544 bolivars. The internal debt, 
which was largely a debt of the auton- 
omous agencies of the states, was 
Bs2,847,507,005. 

The supreme irony of Betancourt’s 
need for American dollars is that in 1957, 
at the Panama conference which was at- 
tended by President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Perez Jimenez actually offered to 
loan $30 million of Venezuela money to 
start an Inter-American Development 
Bank. What a fantastic reversal of 
roles. A Venezuela which only 4 years 
ago was paying its way and offering to 
loan millions to aid less fortunate na- 
tions now stands, under Betancourt, 
with hat in hand begging for US. 
dollars. 

VENEZUELAN DEBT SITUATIONS TODAY 


Let us look at the Venezuelan debt sit- 
uation today. Again, I quote an au- 
thority on the Venezuelan economy, 
Prof. Carlos Pietri Martinez, professor of 
publie administration at the University 
of Caracas. He says in his report pub- 
lished in the November 29, 1961, issue of 
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El Universal, the leading daily newspa- 
per in Caracas: 

First. The foreign debt of Venezuela 
has increased under Betancourt from 
Bs4,544 to over Bs2 billion. 

Second. The annual budget which 
Venezuela has always taken pride in 
keeping in balance has been in red ink 
for every year since the revolution. For 
1958, the deficit was Bs1,544,540,000. 
For 1959, 3Bs872,300,000. For 1960, 
Bs865,230,000. Prof. Pietri Martinez es- 
timates that the deficit for 1962 will 
amount to approximately Bs2 billion. 

Third. From a virtually debtless con- 
dition, Venezuela has sunk to a state 
in which the nation now has the highest 
per capita foreign debt of any country 
in Latin America. 

According to the October 27, 1961, ar- 
ticle in L’Esfera, which is quoted else- 
where in the speech, the present—1961— 
internal administrative debt of Vene- 
zuela, including invisible items, is now 
Bs7 billion. 

Why has Venezuela gotten itself into 
this financial fix? The obvious deduction 
would be a falling off of public revenues. 
Some hint that this alibi might be of- 
fered is found in the words of the joint 
Kennedy-Betancourt statement of De- 
cember 17, 1961, where there is an al- 
lusion to Venezuela’s 1960-61 recession. 
If there was a recession, it certainly was 
not reflected in any falling off of tax col- 
lections. Prof. Pietri Martinez says on 
this point: 

The revenues of our last 4 years were the 
highest in our history. They reached the 
incredible figure of Bs34 billion, which in- 
cluded the regular income of the nation, 
the states, the municipalities and the auton- 
omous organizations, the proceeds in the 
public credit transactions and the available 
cash reserves of the national treasury. 


Prof. Pietri Martinez points out that 
in only 4 years the Betancourt Venezue- 
lan Government squandered public rev- 
enues which aggregate more than half 
the 10-year amount allocated by the 
United States for the whole Latin Amer- 
ican alliance-for-progress program. 

If we omit the extraordinary item of 
receipts for franchises for oil explora- 
tions—a source of revenue which Betan- 
court abolished in his pursuit of oil in- 
dustry industrialization—we find that 
tax collections have been higher under 
Betancourt than under Perez Jimenez. 
The highest prerevolutionary figure was 
Bs4,262,530,000. In 1960 it was Bs4,960,- 
690,000. While the treasury situation 
was in balance before the revolution, 
there has been a staggering deficit for 
every subsequent year. 

BETANCOURT’S GOLDBRICK BUREAUCRACY 


The comparison gives us a suggestion 
of what is happening to Venezuela's tax 
billions. The receipts are actually in- 
creasing, but expenditures have shot up 
even more rapidly. The money has not 
been spent on public works, which would 
permanently enrich the nation. It has 
been “squandered,” to use Prof. Pietri 
Martinez’ term, on socially wasteful but 
politically rewarding schemes to increase 
the popularity of the Betancourt regime 
among the voters of Venezuela, It has 
been squandered in a wholesale corrup- 
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tion of the electorate by placing huge 
blocs of radical voters upon the public 
payrolls where they have become perma- 
nent charges of the state. One of Betan- 
court’s first acts upon assuming power 
was to issue an order to all government 
departments and autonomous govern- 
ment-financed agencies to “absorb” the 
unemployed. The malcontents, the 
troublemakers, the won't works” in 
Venezuela all have jobs—working for 
Betancourt's government. It is the hon- 
est and the hardworking Venezuelan who 
has tried to run a little store or busi- 
ness— the Venezuelan middle class—who 
has been driven to desperate ruin. 

So brazen is this government job rack- 
et that Betancourt has even permitted 
the establishment of quotas for jobs in 
the various departments which are par- 
celed out among members of the several 
parties which comprise Betancourt's 
coalition. Note, these are not real jobs. 
In army talk they are “goldbrick jobs.” 
One of Betancourt’s subordinates, the 
director of the state-controlled tele- 
phone system, cried out in public pro- 
test that he had been forced to “absorb” 
so many nonworking employees that he 
could eliminate 75 percent of his working 
force and still operate the lines more 
efficiently. 

No totals of the size of this huge 
bureaucracy are obtainable from the 
Betancourt government. No break- 
downs of the various ministry reports 
reveal the number of deadheads who are 
being carried. But this bureaucracy is 
the public scandal of Venezuela today. 
It is the open sieve through which dis- 
appear the billions of bolivars which 
Betancourt has collected. Faced with 
the specter of exhaustion of his money 
supply, Betancourt is turning eagerly to 
Washington to save him. 

In my researches I have been able to 
isolate only one of the Betancourt minis- 
tries where it has been feasible to make 
a partial comparison of the spendings 
of the present and former regimes and 
to estimate the waste. This is the Min- 
istry of Public Education. Through in- 
formation supplied to me by a former 
minister, I find the following cost situa- 
tion: In 1957 the total budgeted cost of 
the national primary school system was 
Bs75 million. In 1961 it was Bs258 
million. Only 1 year before the Betan- 
court takeover a 5-year plan for the 
erection of thousands of new school- 
houses had been approved. The Betan- 
court government has chosen to rent 
new school space, with all the discom- 
fort and graft that such a system in- 
volves. A per-pupil analysis of the cost 
shows, taking into account swollen op- 
erating costs, the annual cost per pupil 
was Bs87.5 in 1957. The 1961 cost was 
Bs322.5 per pupil. 

Such staggering waste and bureau- 
cratic misrule runs like a dark thread 
through all the present Venezuelan 
agencies. It is sedulously concealed 
from trustful visitors like President 
Kennedy. 


ALLIANCE-FOR-PROGRESS PROGRAM 


One of the strange episodes of the 
Betancourt regime was the appointment 
of Teodoro Moscoso, the Puerto Rican 
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pharmacist, as President Kennedy’s Am- 
bassador to Venezuela. The President 
has recalled Moscoso and given him the 
extremely important post of Chief of 
the alliance-for-progress program. The 
Moscoso appointment was one of the 
most unwelcome appointments ever 
made to the Venezuelan ambassadorship. 
When he arrived to take his office, he 
had to be virtually smuggled into Carac- 
as to avoid hostile demonstrations. 
President Kennedy was wise in recalling 
him, but why was he promoted to his 
powerful post in the alliance-for-prog- 
ress program. The whole incident dem- 
onstrates the air of unreality which has 
hung over United States-Venezuela re- 
lations since the Kennedy inauguration. 

On the subject of Moscoso, Mr. Gilbert 
Garcia of Miami, Fla., an unusually 
well informed student of Latin American 
political trends and a man who has cam- 
paigned tirelessly for Democratic Party 
candidates in many elections, has 
stated: 

As head of economic development in 
Puerto Rico (Moscoso) was not altogether a 
success, as Governor Mufioz-Marin claims. 
In fact, many of his projects failed, and one 
of the biggest was one of his last ones. A 
slaughterhouse worth over $2 million now 
stands idle because Mr. Moscoso, after being 
advised by experts in this field, did not heed 
their advice and the $2 million project is 
idle and the American investors are the 
losers. The simple fact which he was told, 
which did not take a cattleman to under- 
stand, was that Puerto Rico has very little 
cattle, and to bring live cattle there to 
slaughter would defeat the purpose of Mos- 
coso’s plant. This is only one of his failures, 
but one of the latest. 


The legend of Moscoso's business acu- 
men is based upon pure Mufioz-Marin 
say-so. Why President Kennedy ad- 
vanced him to such a key job in the 
alliance-for-progress program is ex- 
plainable only if we understand the 
Mufoz-Marin-Betancourt alliance of in- 
trigue which has enmeshed the Kennedy 
administration. 

AGRARIAN REFORM BETANCOURT’S SHOWCARD 


How about the agrarian reform? Some 
of us who have followed the progress of 
communism have become increasingly 
suspicious of the “agrarian reform” slo- 
gan. In every Communist takeover the 
redistribution of land is always the first 
seductive promise. Remember Mao Tse- 
tung in China who was hailed by many 
American “liberals” as the hope of China, 
because, as they told us, “He isn’t a 
Communist at all, just an agrarian re- 
former.” One American “liberal” even 
produced a document in 1944 compar- 
ing Mao to Thomas Jefferson. Betan- 
court is running true to form—he is 
marching “the Yenan way.” Land re- 
form is his great showcard. 

No one disagrees with a genuine land 
program to better the lot of the farm 
population. However, when Commu- 
nists and Socialists talk about agrarian 
reform, they do not mean a program 
which benefits the nation as well as the 
landless farmer. They mean the redis- 
tribution of land, regardless of whether 
it helps the nation. They mean “share 
the wealth.” 


The United States is the greatest ex- 
ample that could be cited of a nation 
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which has enriched itself through a con- 
structive agrarian program. Our pro- 
gram was inaugurated with the Home- 
stead Act after the Civil War. Through 
this act the vast stretches of rich virgin 
land in the West were brought into cul- 
tivation. The act did not propose to 
take over the productive farms already 
in operation in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia and cut them up into small 
uneconomic holdings. The American 
people would probably have laughed it 
out of existence if it had proposed to do 
so. Instead, it directed the new farm- 
ers to uncultivated land on the frontier, 
which increased rather than decreased 
the Nation’s crop production. 

Does Betancourt propose to do this in 
Venezuela with the aid of the agrarian 
reform millions which President Ken- 
nedy promised him? No indeed. Vene- 
zuela has enormous stretches of unculti- 
vated and good government-owned land 
in the provinces of Sucre, Monaga, Anso- 
ategui, and Bolivar. They are served 
by convenient transportation facilities. 
For the more distant future it has the 
empire sweep of the vast area beyond the 
Orinoco. 

Did Betancourt propose an agrarian 
plan like that of the United States which 
would open up this abundant govern- 
ment-owned land through an orderly, 
wealth-producing program? He did not. 
Instead, he launched a program to buy 
up land already in successful cultivation 
and cut it up into small, uneconomic 
plots. These plots were mostly near 
Caracas where they could be used as 
showcase exhibits for credulous visitors. 
President Kennedy was taken to one of 
these cut-up farms and induced to make 
a speech enthusiastically hailing the 
Betancourt land program and promising 
far-reaching aid. 

It was characteristic of Betancourt 
that he could not be honest with Presi- 
dent Kennedy even in this exhibition. 
Perez Segnini, Betancourt’s director of 
the Instituto Agrario Nacional, informed 
President Kennedy’s speechwriter that 
the Betancourt regime had already re- 
settled farmers on 38,000 holdings. The 
President confidently proclaimed this 
figure to the world in his speech at La 
Morita. But after the speech, Ramon 
Quijava, head of the Agrarian Reform 
Division of the Accion Democratica, fol- 
lowing a break with Betancourt, revealed 
the fact that not 38,000 but only 10,000 
new holdings have been financed under 
the much publicized Betancourt agrarian 
reform. It was a grim trick to play on 
our trusting President. 

The shrewd Betancourt realized the 
demagogic and humanitarian appeal of 
a program which seems to be doing 
something for the little fellow. He real- 
ized that it could be served up in the 
United States as the clinching argument 
for the American dollars for Betancourt. 
So the President and the unsuspecting 
newspapermen who accompanied him 
were shown this Potemkin exhibit as 
proof of Betancourt's achievement. 
They accepted it uncritically. They did 
not realize it was all a hollow pretense. 

CORRUPTION RAMPANT UNDER BETANCOURT 


In discussions of the Betancourt re- 
gime liberal writers have made much of 
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the argument that the present govern- 
ment is honest while the regime of Perez 
Jimenez was corrupt. Unfortunately for 
Betancourt, facts are beginning to come 
to light which disclose the vast stew of 
corruption that conceals itself under the 
“democratic” phrases of the present ad- 
ministration. 

A startling instance was given in the 
January 10, 1962, issue of L’Esfera, a 
Caracas daily newspaper. It revealed 
that Dr. Alberto Lopez Gallegos, member 
of the central committee of the Accion 
Democratica and former Governor of the 
Federal District, had received a letter 
from the construction company Inver- 
siones Albatros, promising him Bs1 mil- 
lion and a monthly fee of Bs3,000 if he 
would successfully help the company ob- 
tain financing for extensive Government 
contracts from the Banco Obrero. The 
president of the Banco Obrero is the fa- 
ther-in-law of Dr. Lopez. The company 
received the financing. The letter was 
reproduced in L’Esfera. 

It is commonly whispered in Venezuela 
that a farmer wishing to secure land un- 
der Betancourt’s agrarian reform pro- 
gram must first make a payoff of 10 per- 
cent to the head of the Agrarian Reform 
Division of the Accion Democratica. The 
atmosphere of Betancourt’s Venezuela is 
dense with such stories of widespread of- 
ficial corruption. 

Nothing that I could say about the in- 
credible misrule of the Betancourt re- 
gime would be more blasting than the 
words of L’Esfera. L’Esfera was one of 
the backers of Betancourt after the 1958 
revolution. It followed him hopefully 
for a long time. In his third year it gave 
up. At the end of Betancourt’s 32d 
month, it published a review of his re- 
gime. The conclusion which it reached 
was that the Accion Democratica Gov- 
ernment was successful only in impov- 
erishing the state. It gave a few damn- 
ing statistics to prove its indictment. 
Here they are: 

First. Venezuela’s Treasury reserve 
under Betancourt has been wiped out. 
In 1957 the reserve stood at Bs2,350 mil- 
lion. In 1961 it had shrunk to Bs240 
million. 

Second. The cost of Betancourt’s pro- 
gram of absorbing the unemployed in 
government jobs in 1961 aggregated the 
ruinous sum of Bs2,890 million. 

Third. The Venezuelan construction 
industry is at a standstill. This second 
largest industry reports only 2,101 units 
under construction in 1961, in contrast 
to 11,680 units built in 1956. 

Fourth. Petroleum production, Vene- 
zuela’s first industry, has ceased to grow 
under Betancourt’s stifling policies. In 
1957 there were 637 units engaged in ex- 
ploring new oilfields. In 1961 only one 
unit was at work. In 1957 there were 
115 units being used to drill new wells. 
In 1961 only 35 drilling units were in the 
fields. 

Fifth. Under Betancourt seven coun- 
tries which before 1958 had bought oil 
from Venezuela had been lost to the 
nation. 

Sixth. The decline of general business 
was shown by the fall of buying and sell- 
ing transactions throughout the coun- 
try. In 1956 transactions aggregating 
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Bs1,115 million in value in the purchase 
and sale of property had been recorded. 
In 1961 this dwindled to Bs405 million. 

Seventh. Commenting on Betancourt’s 
agrarian reform, L’Esfera cited corn as 
an index of its worth. Although the cost 
of the agrarian program to date has been 
Bs1 billion, production of corn has de- 
creased. Venezuela in 1958 was a self- 
sufficient producer of its own corn. By 
1961, after this vast outlay, Venezuela 
had become an importer of corn. With 
an increase of 70 percent in general price 
levels in the 3 years ending 1961, 
L’Esfera found large portions of the 
Venezuelan population are now suffering 
from insufficient food. 


BETANCOURT REPUDIATED BY HIS OWN PARTY 


We now come to the most startling fact 
in the whole shabby Betancourt story. 
Since President Kennedy’s visit, even the 
Accion Democratica itself has repudiated 
Betancourt. President Kennedy’s visit 
to save Betancourt was perhaps all in 
vain. Scarcely was he out of the country 
when the Accion Democratica fell into 
a violent internal fight. Two rival con- 
ventions were held the first week in Jan- 
uary by two factions of the party on the 
same day. The largest faction, compris- 
ing 62 percent of the party membership, 
repudiated Betancourt and went into the 
opposition, forming a new party, the AR, 
or the Republican Socialist movement. 

Betancourt has had the unhappy expe- 
rience of seeing one of his favorite pupils, 
Raul Ramos Jimenez, leading the seced- 
ers. Jimenez, in denouncing Betancourt, 
declared on last January 4: 

The lack of definition and the confusion 
over what road it intends to take is under- 
mining the faith of the nation in the pres- 
ent democratic regime. No one knows for 
sure where the country is headed. We only 
know that Mr. President wants above every- 
thing to finish out his term. 


It is ironical that President Kennedy 
unwittingly touched off the events which 
now seem to be rushing the Venezuelan 
Tito to his end. Raul Jimenez is just as 
unacceptable a leader of Venezuela as 
Betancourt. Like Betancourt he is a 
Marxist and a Leninist, but he oppor- 
tunistically recognized the mistake of 
Betancourt in calling upon the President 
of the United States to take sides in in- 
ternal Venezuelan politics. He recog- 
nized the backwash of nationalistic re- 
sentment that such rash interference 
could arouse among the Venezuelan 
people. He has been quick to capitalize 
on it politically. 

None of us can predict the future. It 
does not seem that Betancourt can sur- 
vive his present difficulties. His incom- 
petence, his tricky pretense of noncom- 
munism, his cynical disregard of his 
nation’s well-being is catching up with 
him. If he falls, Venezuela may get 
someone even worse. The great blunder 
of Washington is that while it had a 
chance it did nothing to make certain 
that Venezuela would get somebody 
better. 

President Kennedy, misled again on 
Latin America by the Bowleses, the 
Goodwins, and the Mufioz-Marins, has 
made a supreme blunder in Venezuela. 
Let us hope that the slipping position 
of Betancourt will save the United 
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States from giving him his requested 
billion dollars. Until the end of his 
term, President Kennedy will have be- 
fore him his unfortunate comment that 
Betancourt’s Venezuela is an example for 
all the hemisphere to follow. The words 
are the epitaph of the Kennedy Latin 
America policy. 

The picture of this man of straw 
whom the State Department and the 
administration has elevated into our 
South American favorite is not a pretty 
one. Since my first talk on this sub- 
ject, some people have raised the ques- 
tion whether Betancourt is still an actual 
Communist. In the case of a man who 
has worn a lifelong mask, this fact is 
sometimes difficult to determine. In 
Betancourt’s case the fact that he is 
certainly a Tito-style Communist, build- 
ing a nationalist Communist domain 
with the help of gullible liberals, is con- 
vincingly sustained by the facts. 

IS BETANCOURT ANTI-COMMUNIST? 


In one defense of Betancourt which 
appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
last September 27, the amazing state- 
ment was made that “since 1935, Romulo 
Betancourt has been one of the out- 
standing anti-Communist democratic 
leaders in Latin America.” Similar 
statements citing the date 1935 have ap- 
peared in national magazines. Yet, the 
same article which appeared in the 
Recorp admitted that after 1936” 
Betancourt’s new style Communist 
Party, the ORVW, “joined forces with 
the official Communists, then calling 
themselves the Partido Republicano 
Progresista in a joint organization, the 
Partido Democratico Nacional.” This is 
hardly the course which would be fol- 
lowed by an anti-Communist democratic 
leader who had repudiated communism. 
Obviously, there is something more than 
meets the eye. 

The refutation of the myth that in 
1935 Betancourt became an anti- 
Communist appears in his own words. 
Here itis. On February 15, 1937, 2 years 
after he is supposed to have turned 
against Communism, Betancourt wrote 
in the Caracas daily L’Esfera in an arti- 
cle signed by himself: 

It is very urgent to determine that the 
necessary revolution for transforming Vene- 
zuela only can succeed if it is conducted, led, 
and centralized by the Venezuelan Com- 
munist Party. 


On this subject, let me cite a recent 
statement by Dr. Vitelio Reyes, author 
of the classic biography of the Vene- 
zuelan patriot Paez and himself a former 
member of the Venezuelan Congress. 
He says: 

Informed Venezuelans are amazed at the 
wide acceptance by Americans of the myth 
that Romulo Betancourt is now an anti- 
Communist. In Venezuela, we are under no 
such illusion. We have known him for over 
a quarter of a century as the cleverest Com- 
munist tactician in this hemisphere. The 
very fact that his pretense of anticommu- 
nism has fooled so many intelligent Ameri- 
cans is the proof of his adroitness. 

Actually, Betancourt's whole life plan has 
been based upon the so-called Barranquilla 
plan which was drafted in the early 1930's. 
This plan outlines the strategy of making 
Venezuela a Communist nation without 
using the Communist name. Betancourt 
throughout the years has been the leader 
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of the Barranquilla plan group. He has 
consistently avoided the use of the name 
Communist or the use of Communist 
terminology. He has always played a deep 
game, with secret agreements and under- 
standings with Machado, official leader of 
the Communist Party and Villalba and Cal- 
dera, the leaders of the two other supposedly 
opposition parties. He has even feuded with 
the Machado Communists at times, and 
since he became President, he has made ar- 
rests of minor Communist leaders and has 
made raids on Communist headquarters. 
But he has never illegalized the Communist 
Party. He has never arrested the Machado 
brothers and other top Communist Party 
officials, 

This astute strategy has fooled many 
Americans into believing that he has had 
a change of heart and is no longer a Com- 
munist. We Venezuelans know otherwise. 
We know that Betancourt, under his mask, 
is still skillfully leading Venezuela toward 
a nationalistic communism based on the 
Barranquilla plan. 

When the final showdown with Russia in 
this hemisphere comes, this slippery politi- 
cal eel will show his true colors. 


In recent years while cementing his 
alliances with Governor Muñoz Marin 
and the New York circle of socialist- 
liberals, Betancourt has developed an 
amazing skill in the art of using what 
the Communists describe as “Aesopian 
language.” He uses words to convey one 
expedient impression while, in reality, 
they mean something else. 

The classic example of this Betancourt 
art in Aesopian language is his 887-page 
book Politica y Petroleo published in 
Mexico in 1956. Recently, in his furious 
gestures of window dressing to fool 
President Kennedy, Betancourt actually 
banned the circulation of his own book 
in Venezuela. It is virtually impossible 
to get a copy. 

Unless one recognizes that there are 
two levels of meaning in Betancourt’s 
studied style—one to reassure the lib- 
erals and the other to further his long- 
range Communist aims—this book will 
seem to be a hodgepodge of evasive 
words. Nowhere in the book is there a 
direct and quotable phrase to link Betan- 
court with his Communist school. 

Yet, if one plows his way through 
this tortuous volume, the whole work 
conveys a clear impression of embit- 
tered and demagogic anti-Americanism. 
Phrases like American “exploitation of 
defenseless people,” American “financial 
empires” in Latin America, “subterra- 
nean procedures“ by American oil 
companies, “Wall Street,” and “dirty ma- 
neuverings” by U.S. oil companies be- 
strew the book. In one place he com- 
pares the State Department and U.S, oil 
companies to a septic tank. The book is 
written in Latin American style. No 
Latin American leader can fail to get its 
meaning. 

The book is a self-portrait of the pres- 
ent Betancourt. That is why he sup- 
pressed it before President Kennedy’s 
visit. It is the portrait of a man who is 
cleverly whipping up the passions of 
Latin Americans against the United 
States while accepting and demanding 
our money and posing as our friend. 
Like the Titos, the Sukarnos, and the 
Nkrumahs throughout the world—his 
closest prototypes—he is deadly danger- 
ous to the United States. If we are sin- 
cere in our fight against pro-Communist 
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activity in this hemisphere, we must ex- 
pose the truth about what is going on 
in Venezuela. The people of the United 
States must know about this man Betan- 
court. 


WE WERE THERE, TOO 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the day when a proud Government 
pays tribute to its new and very deserv- 
ing hero, Lt. Col. John Glenn, Jr., the 
astronaut whose achievement in orbiting 
the earth has not only thrilled all 
Americans but has electrified the world. 

The more we have seen and heard of 
Lieutenant Colonel Glenn since this suc- 
cessful space flight, the more impressed 
we have been with his sterling qualities 
as an individual. They were never more 
apparent than in the televised reunion 
with his family in Florida and in 
the press conference which followed. 
Although he was the man in the capsule 
and the figurehead for the attention, 
Lieutenant Colonel Glenn was quick to 
point out the tremendous team effort 
behind this successful conquest. “We,” 
“us,” and “our” were the pronouns used 
in giving, rather than taking credit. I 
never was more proud of an American 
than I was of him when he asked his 
family to take a bow with him. 

Without detracting one bit from 
Glenn’s own great contribution, people 
in the First District of Iowa, are proud 
of the part they played in the venture. 

Employees of the Bendix Corp., Pio- 
neer-Central Division, Davenport, Iowa, 
were confident that the earth-orbiting 
flight would be successful. They de- 
veloped some of the equipment that 
helped make the flight possible. 

The Pioneer-Central Division designed 
and manufactured three instruments for 
Project Mercury—a rate descent indica- 
tor, an absolute pressure regulator, and 
a pressure suit air-conditioning and 
ventilating system. 

This division of Bendix also developed 
an optical liquid censor for the propel- 
lant loading system for the Atlas booster 
used in the flight. 

George A. Lewthwaite, division gen- 
eral manager, made this statement in 
connection with company’s role: 

Pioneer-Central is proud to be a member 
of the industry-Government team that has 


made it possible for the first U.S. astronaut 
to travel in outer space. 


Mel Thomas, of 1317 14th Avenue, Mo- 
line, Ill., a technician in the engineer- 
ing department, said: 

I was confident that he would get down 
safely. Personally I feel fortunate to be a 
part of a team effort that has not only de- 
veloped instruments for Project Mercury but 
that was in constant touch with Colonel 
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Glenn through the Bendix global tracking 
and communications system. 


John Leder, 2216 Western Avenue, 
Davenport, Iowa, and also an engineering 
department technician said: 

I built the prototype of the absolute pres- 
sure regulator which was in Glenn’s space- 
craft. Naturally, I felt that our products 
would operate perfectly. 


Kenneth Abrahamson, 1928 Main 
Street, Davenport, an inspector in the 
quality control department at Pioneer- 
Central noted: 

My job was to inspect the rate-of-descent 
indicators used in the flight. If they met 
our rigid quality requirements, they passed 
inspection. If not, they were rejected. As 
far as I am concerned, the flight was in the 
bag. I did, however, get a big lump in my 
throat when the spacecraft reached 30,000 
feet during the descent. That was the criti- 
cal time when Glenn was looking at our 
rate-of-descent indicator. 


In Iowa City, Iowa, Dr. James A. Van 
Allen, the famed University of Iowa 
space scientist and discoverer of the 
deadly radiation belts in outer space 
said: 

It was a magnificent human and technical 
achievement. The flight was an important 
milestone in the eventual manned explora- 
tion of space, including human landings on 
the moon and on planets. 


In Burlington, Iowa, a former school- 
mate of Lieutenant Colonel Glenn, Miss 
Annabelle Dahlsten, a grade school 
teacher, said: 

The flight was typical of him. He was an 
all-American boy when I knew him in 
school at New Concord, Ohio. 


Yes, Iowans watched, listened and 
prayed with the world last Tuesday as 
Astronaut John Glenn, Jr., became the 
first American to successfully orbit the 
earth. We were there, too. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION CENTENNIAL DINNER 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 10, the Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington, the scene of many events in con- 
nection with our Nation’s history, once 
again served history as the setting for 
the Emancipation Proclamation Centen- 
nial dinner, sponsored by the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia. 

I had the privilege of participating in 
this event as we who honor and revere 
Lincoln met to note the centennial year 
of his great and then revolutionary doc- 
ument, the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was the Honorable Edward R. Murrow, 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
whose remarks have added immeasurably 
to the dimension of the Lincoln story. 
The Lincoln award of the year was 
made to Dr. David C. Mearns of the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress. No better choice could have 
been made from among those who have 
contributed to the Lincoln legend which 
grows and grows. 

Because of what was said there, and 
because I feel these words should be 
shared just as profusely as Lincoln is 
shared, I ask consent for the program 
and the remarks made at the Emancipa- 
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tion Proclamation Centennial dinner to 
appear in the Recorp. 

It is incumbent at the outset to recog- 
nize the contributions of many individ- 
uals who had a hand in tying together 
the multiplicity of details upon which 
the success of a function of this type de- 
pends. I give these names, knowing full 
well that I run the risk of overlooking 
someone whose work was equally impor- 
tant. Such an oversight, I assure you, 
will not be intentional. These, then, are 
some of the people who gave of their 
time and effort in special ways: Annie 
Hausmann, our corresponding secretary, 
who was in charge of invitations; Rich- 
ards Associates, who handled a myriad 
of detail; Ralph Becker, chairman and 
master of ceremonies; Nannine Young, 
who worked out the decorations; our 
president, Paul Gantt, and his wife, who 
did much more than preside; my own 
secretary, Sylvia Salato; Lloyd Dunlap 
of the Library of Congress for his work 
on the souvenir plates; George Moss of 
the Stafford Manufacturing Co., in 
Brooklyn, who prepared the plaque 
which was presented to David Mearns; 
Col. Randle Truett, in charge of the mu- 
sical portion of the program; the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation Committee— 
Ralph Becker, chairman, Victor Birely, 
Josephine Cobb, Paul Gantt, Ralph 
Newman, Carl Haverlin, David C. 
Mearns, Carl Sandburg, Fred Schwen- 
gel—and Miss Josephine Cobb who was 
in charge of the display which was ar- 
ranged through the cooperation of the 
Lincoln Museum and Carl Haverlin of 
Broadcast Music, Inc. Through the 
courtesy of this firm we were able to 
exhibit several interesting documents, 
one of the most historical of which was 
a manuscript of “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” in the handwriting of 
Julia Ward Howe. Many lithographs 
and photographs of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and its original reading 
were included in the display. 

The following is the dinner program 
of the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the remarks which were made by the va- 
rious participants. In addition we were 
pleased to have many messages from 
Lincoln friends and especially from the 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy, to highlight the program and 
to make this evening more memorable. 
The message from President Kennedy 
was read at the start of the program by 
Mr. Edward McDermott, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, Acting Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 

Mr. Ralph L. Becker, toastmaster, it gives 
me great pleasure to send greetings to all 
of you who are commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation tonight. I wish that I could have 
joined you. 

Lincoln said about the Declaration of 
Independence that it “Gave liberty not alone 
to the people of this country, but hope to 
all the world.” It “gave promise that in due 
time the weights would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance.” 

The Emancipation Proclamation is eyen 
better described by his words. Its impor- 
tance has never been greater than it is 
now—the weights of slavery, lifted in this 


country 100 years ago, have now been lifted 
almost everywhere in the world. But it is a 
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long, slow march to a world which recog- 
nizes freedom and equality as a right basic 
to human life. 

Our progress is marked, but it is not com- 
plete. Lincoln’s clarity of and 
thought can serve to strengthen all of us 
for the tasks stili ahead. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 

THe Warre House, February 10, 1962. 


DINNER PROGRAM, FEBRUARY 10, 1962 
(Toastmaster, Mr. Ralph E. Becker) 


Invocation: The Right Reverend Russell E. 
Phelan, Church of the Annunciation. 

Welcome: Dr. Paul H, Gantt, president 
Lincoln Group of the District of Columbia. 

Message from Congress: The Honorable 
FRED SCHWENGEL. 

Musical interlude: Mr. Donald Boothman, 
“I Went Forward * * *” from Lincoln: 
“Requiem Aeternam,” Herbert Elwell. 

Presentation of the Lincoln Award of the 
Year: Mr. Carl Haverlin, president, Broad- 
cast Music, Inc.; Dr. David C. Mearns, recip- 
ient. 

Address: “The Legend of the Leader,” the 
Honorable Edward R. Murrow, Director, U.S. 
Information Agency. 

Benediction: The Right Reverend Phelan. 


THE LINCOLN GROUP OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION CENTEN- 
NIAL DINNER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ralph E. Becker, chairman, Mr. Elden 
E. Billings, Mr. Victor M. Birely, Dr. Homer L. 
Calkin, Miss Josephine Cobb, Mr. William A. 
Coblenz, Mr. Lloyd Dunlap, Mr. Robert F. 
Fenton, Mr. Sam Flickinger, Dr. Paul H. 
Gantt, Mrs. Anna V. Hausman, Mr. Carl Hav- 
erlin, Mr. George M. Landes, Jr., Mr. David C. 
Mearns, Mr. Ralph G. Newman, Miss Eliza- 
beth Nolan, Mr. Frederick W. Reinig, Mr. 
Robert K. Richards, Mr. Carl Sandburg, the 
Honorable Fred Schwengel, Judge Arthur M. 
Smith, Col. Randle B. Truett, Mrs. Louise W. 
Williams, and the Honorable Ralph Yar- 
borough. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recorded 
in his diary the momentous Cabinet meet- 
ing of September 22, 1862. In the words of 
Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln is described at that 
historic occasion: 

“All the members of the Cabinet were in 
attendance. There was some general talk; 
and the President mentioned that Artemus 
Ward had sent him his book, Proposed to 
read a chapter which he thought was very 
funny. Read it, and seemed to enjoy it very 
much—the heads also (except Stanton) of 
course. The chapter was ‘Highhanded Out- 
rage at Utica.’ 

“The President then took a graver tone 
and said: 

Gentlemen, I have, as you are aware, 
thought a great deal about the relation of 
this war to slavery; and you all remember 
that, several weeks ago, I read to you an 
order I had prepared on this subject, which, 
on account of objections made by some of 
you, was not issued. Ever since then, my 
mind has been much occupied with this sub- 
ject, and I have thought all along that the 
time for acting on it might very probably 
come. I think the time has come now. I 
wish it were a better time. I wish that we 
were in a better condition. The action 
of the Army against the rebels has not been 
quite what I should have best liked. But 
they have been driven out of Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania is no longer in danger of in- 
vasion. When the rebel army was at Fred- 
erick, I determined, as soon as it should be 
driven out of Maryland, to issue a Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation such as I thought 
would be most likely to be useful. I said 
nothing to anyone; but I made the promise 
to myself, and (hesitating a little) —to my 
Maker. The rebel army is now driven out, 
and I am going to fulfill that promise. I 
have got you together to hear what I have 
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written down. I do not wish your advice 
about the main matter—for that I have de- 
termined for myself.. 


Mr. Becker. Distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am honored to present to 
you the distinguished president of the Lin- 
coln Group of the District of Columbia, Dr. 
Paul H. Gantt. 

Dr. Ganrr. Eight times in periods of 
greatest stress, this “last best hope on earth,” 
these United States, have brought forth eight 
great Presidents. Abraham Lincoln is, was, 
and always will be primus inter pares. But 
with us, and for us, Lincoln is not only a 
President. He not only belongs “to the 
ages,” he belongs to all the people, as Lin- 
colin would have said. He belongs to you 
and me, Because Lincoln and his words 
live with us. He is your friend and mine, 
and of people of good will everywhere. 

And so we are assembled here to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of his most benevolent 
deed, the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Lincoln saw clearly its significance. He 
told Seward: “If my name ever gets into 
history, it will be for this act, and my whole 
soul is in it.“ 

What Lincoln did, and again to use his 
own words, he did “after full deliberation, 
and under a heavy and solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility. I can only trust in God I have 
made no mistake. It is now for the country 
and the world to pass judgment, and, may- 
be take action on it.” 

Action the country did take. But it is 
still up to good people everywhere to follow 
the ideals and precepts of Lincoln, 

And so we are here to rededicate ourselves 
to his ideals and to carry his precepts every- 
where. 

But let us not forget, that these ideas stem 
from the good American soil what then used 
to be the “old frontier” in Kentucky. To 
Kentucky there had migrated—almost 
simultaneously—the Daniel Boones, the 
Trumans, and the Lincolns. And let us not 
forget that they came from our neighboring 
Virginia, the perennial giver of Presidents. 
But let us turn from the “old frontier” to 
the present. There are three persons in this 
grand ballroom whose merits I should like 
to recognize at this time, 

Only 3 weeks ago the situation of the Lin- 
coln Group regarding this dinner was bleak 
indeed. We looked like Fort Sumter—with- 
out subsistence and without support. Only 
nine reservations had been received. Just 
look around now; about 350 persons have 
joined. 

And the man chiefly responsible for it, 
whose unbounded energy made this dinner a 
success, is none other than the Congress’ 
“Mr. Lincoln,” our good friend and yours, the 
Lincoln Group’s own FRED SCHWENGEL, Con- 
gressman from Iowa. Frep, take a bow. 
Among the angels there are also those with 
a fighting spirit. At least among us on 
earth. And one whose spirit has kept the 
Lincoln Group alive, as long as the memory 
of man runneth, is our corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Anna V. Hausman, better known 
to us as “Annie.” Annie, get up and let the 
people see you. Last but not least, I should 
like to introduce to you the chairman of the 
dinner committee who is also our master of 
ceremonies. As Lincoln aged under the bur- 
dens of his office, so has this man suffered 
under the burdens of this dinner. After he 
personally designed, photographed, ordered, 
and had tucked in he most beautiful Lin- 
coln Emancipation Proclamation Plate ever 
issued, the plates got misdirected and landed 
somewhere in a warehouse in Bladensburg. 
But there is hope. Iam reminded of Ulysses 
S. Grant, impatiently waiting at Pittsburgh 
Landing for the arrival of Gen. Lew Wallace, 
the “Ben-Hur” Wallace of later fame. 
Although Wallace had been only 5 miles 
away, it took him the entire day to arrive 
at the battlefield of Shiloh. But arrive he 
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did. And this may be an omen for our 
plates. From our experience with Ralph E. 
Becker, our toastmaster, I believe he will 
march “fuster.” 

And so I want to introduce to you this 
man who came to us from north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, but has already left his 
imprint on this southern city. This is a 
man who practices law for a living, and 
practices charity with compassion. Our good 
friend and master of ceremonies, Ralph E. 
Becker, But before I am turning the imag- 
inary gavel over to him, I ask you all to 
join in a triple toast: 

To the President of the United States, 

To all our Presidents, 

To Abraham Lincoln. 

Ralph, the meeting is yours. 

Mr. Becker. The Lincoln Group of the 
District of Columbia was organized about 10 
or 11 years ago by devotees, scholars, stu- 
dents and historians interested in preserving 
the ideals, principles and faith of the eman- 
cipator of our country, Abraham Lincoln. 
Distinguished men and women who are be- 
hind this organization include Carl Sand- 
burg, who needs no title; Carl Haverlin, 
president of Broadcast Music, Inc., a Lin- 
coln student, author and the owner of the 
largest private collection of Lincolnia in the 
United States, whose generosity has been 
evidenced time and time again in activities 
commemorating Abraham Lincoln, includ- 
ing the exhibition of priceless manuscripts 
this evening; Ralph Newman, scholar, au- 
thor and owner of the Abraham Lincoln 
Bookshop in Chicago; Dr. David Mearns, 
whom the Lincoln experts recognize as the 
expert, Chief of the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress; Mr. Victor Birely; 
and Congressman Fred Schwengel, who has 
been the prime mover in all of the many 
local and national activities which have, 
over the past year or more, been devoted to 
honoring the memory of President Lincoln. 

This group has had the distinct privilege 
of having as its speakers on various occa- 
sions men of the stature of Carl Sandburg, 
Allan Nevins, historian, Bruce Catton, his- 
torian, and the Ambassador from Mexico to 
the United States, Senor Carillo-Flores, a 
Lincoln student for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

For this occasion, a commemorative plate 
was designed and made by Political Herit- 
age, Inc., which will be distributed to each 
guest. The dinner plate is black and white 
and in the center, carries a photo reproduc- 
tion of Francis Bicknell Carpenter's paint- 
ing, now hanging in the Capitol, portraying 
the Cabinet meeting of September 22, 1862, 
at which Lincoln read the proclamation. In 
scroll form it carries an excerpt from his 
message to Congress, December 1, 1862. On 
either side of the photo are vignettes of the 
Lincoln Memorial exterior and interior, and 
on the top is a beautiful reproduction of a 
Brady photograph of Lincoln. On the re- 
verse side is included the names of the 
members of the Emancipation Proclamation 
Committee of the Lincoln Group of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, I now wish to present the man who 
has been a prime mover in all of the many 
local and national activities which have, 
over the past year or more, been devoted to 
honoring the memory of President Lincoln. 
The notable success of the Lincoln inaugural 
centennial program and this evening can be 
directly attributed to his inspiration and 
his personal active participation. I would 
like to take this occasion to express my per- 
sonal appreciation for his constant and gen- 
erous assistance. It is an honor for me to 
present to you the vice chairman of the 
Civil War Centennial Commission and 
Representative of the First District of Iowa, 
the Honorable FRED SCHWENGEL. 
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Congressman ScHWeENcEL. Mr. Chairman, 
friendly Democrats, fellow Republicans, and 
Lincoln lovers from all over the world, dis- 
tinguished guests, good friends: 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
thank our very able chairman and master of 
ceremonies, Ralph Becker, for the tireless 
efforts he puts forth to make this banquet 
the success that it is. He is a dynamic in- 
dividual who is a devoted student of history 
and a great admirer of Lincoln and who, by 
example, has displayed a very unselfish atti- 
tude by making his great collection of cam- 
paign memorabilia available to the public 
by giving it to the Smithsonian Institution 
where it will forever be preserved for us and 
for posterity. 

It is good to have this time to come to- 
gether where we can recall some of the great 
ideals and with them revive interest in those 
ideals which can serve for today, through 
a better understanding of how the difficult 
problems were dealt with in another time. 
The centennial period has evoked some very 
interesting and worthwhile literature. It 
occurred to me that you might be interested 
in what a contemporary author has written 
about what really happened at Appomattox. 


“WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT APPOMATTOX 


“After chasing the Union Army all over 
the map, even as far north as Gettysburg 
Way up in Pennsylvania, the Confederates 
and General Lee were very, very tired. The 

, Southern Army, camped out at Appomattox, 
Was preparing to wipe out the Yankees the 
next morning, march victoriously into Wash- 
ington and raise the Stars and Bars over the 
White House. 

“General Lee was resting at the courthouse 
before mapping out the strategy for this 
final campaign. Into the courthouse walked 
General Grant, ready to surrender. Grant 
was such an inconspicuous looking man that 
Lee took him to be his orderly. Naturally, 
Lee gave Grant his sword to polish. Grant, 
very surprised, took Lee’s sword and actually 
thought that Lee had surrendered. He even 
thanked Lee for surrendering and General 
Lee, a true southern gentleman, 
couldn’t go back on his word.” 

Now I should like to bring greetings from 
Congress—from the Hill—and remind you 
of something that I am reminded of peri- 
odically when I think about what has hap- 
pened there throughout history. 

I have said often and believe deeply that 
more has happened in the shadow of your 
Capitol to protect the individual rights of 
people and to promote their interest col- 
lectively than has happened anywhere else 
in the world in all of history. 

This is something for us to think about 
these days when Republicans and Demo- 
erats are out in the hustings saying unkind 
things and sometimes unnecessary things 
about each other that would lead us to 
believe that what we do there is never in 
the public interest. 

A review of the facts will reveal that what 
we do is mostly in the public interest and 
even those things that are politically in- 
spired can serve the political interest and 
this all in spite of writers and others who 
would have you believe otherwise. 

Speaking in behalf of Allen Nevins of the 
Civil War Centennial Commission and all 
who commemorate the events of that time 
as we are doing tonight, it is important to 
emphasize not the conflict, but the tragedy, 
that at frightful cost enriched and made 
clear the American tradition. The phrase, 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal,” 
acquired a magnificent meaning during and 
since the war for all of us and for all time. 
With the result that our Nation under God 
was unified and made strong beyond any 
power again to separate and divide. What 

erged now is the last great hope of 
imperiled mankind. 
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The fragment of history we show so hum- 
bly today may furnish an insight into the 
tumult, the bitterness, that in the end 
cleared the air for the triumph forever of the 
American genius for justice and freedom. 

From our early revolutionary beginnings 
and from this Lincoln heritage is forged our 
country’s leadership in a world of this hour, 
a leadership that gives promise of freedom 
for all mankind everywhere. 

It is my feeling that the real Lincoln 
credo, if we could understand it, is ade- 
quate for us and for the world. It is 
eloquent and it is Inspiring. It is hard to 
summarize but perhaps it is best under- 
stood today as kind of an all-inclusive, 
generous and fair attitude toward all the 
people; a patient, kindly, forbearing justice, 
based upon the principles espoused in the 
great books of all time—books from which 
Lincoln drew his source of strength, trans- 
lated through him into simple but adequate 
and beautifully written literature for all, 
which was always consistent with the highest 
ideals and noblest thoughts of the great 
philosophers and patriots that he learned 
about in the books he read. We are the 
inheritors of the ideals that inspired Lincoln 
and in addition we are the inheritors of the 
Lincoln heritage from which we learn that 
what we do for humanity lives on to benefit 
posterity. 

The trials and tribulations of this world 
and the promised defeat by all “isms” foreign 
to freedom will recede into oblivion so long 
as we heed and apply the eloquent observa- 
tlons and adequate admonitions we find in 
the last 72 words in his message to Congress, 
the people of the United States and to the 
world which read: “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace, among ourselves, and with 
all nations.” 

This seems to summarize best what he 
felt should be our credo, what is or should 
be the heart and soul of America and of 
all who love liberty. 

Speaking from the summit of his ex- 
periences, at a time when elation would have 
been justified and at a time when vindic- 
tiveness would have been applauded, he 
knew then and we know now both should 
be avoided. I am glad they were. 

Thank God he was big enough to ad- 
monish us to have no malice, an all-em- 
bracing charity, a God-given firmness in 
the right, to take care of all (North and 
South) who suffered in the sacrifice and 
finally, I believe, most important, told us 
to do all to achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and among all 
nations. Let us then today take heart and 
believe anew that right does make might, 
and let us know and understand that no 
doctrine, faith or knowledge is of value to 
man except as it bears fruit in intelligent 
action. 


PRESENTATION OF THE LINCOLN AWARD OF THE 
Year To Dr. Davip C. Mearns, BY CARL 
HAVERLIN 


Mr. HAVERLIN. All who have read David 
Mearns know he has mastered the art of 
polysyllabic alliteration. 

For example in his splendid foreword to 
“Lincoln for the Ages” he speaks of Mr. 
Lincoln as the “polygonous prodigy of the 
prairies whose portrait is portrayed here 
with precision and prepense.” 

Therefore you may imagine how very 
tempting it is to me to refer to Mr. Mearns 
as “authoritative and astoundingly able aid 
and assistant to authors“ —or as 
“benign, blessed and beneficent benefactor 
of bewildered bibliophiles,”—or as “cunning 
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and capable coadjutor and careful collector, 
collator of—and connotator and commen- 
tator on calligraphic correspondence.” 

I resist the impulse to name him “good, 
great and gracious ghost to gallants in gov- 
ernment“ —and so on through the alphabet. 

But i shall not do so. 

It would be wrong of me. 

My amateurish attempts at alliteration 
forthwith failing would woefully run the 
risk of loosing laughter and levity—thus 
justifying jocularity—when sober solemnity 
should reign rightfully. 

No—I shall content myself by merely men- 
tioning that Mr. Mearns is a mellow and 
magnificent magnus of manuscripts—and 
meaningfully mark him as munificently 
magnanimous with his multitudinous 
embellishments. 

I shall not go on to say that he is a 
maker modulator manipulator and majestic 
Mikado of mellifluous muitisyllabled master- 
pieces. Nor shall I add that magisterlally 
he is a mountain and mightily merits 
memorialization. 

The universal respect for the mind of 
David Mearns and the deep affection in 
which he is held by all who know him are 
the measures of his generous and unfailing 
service to us all. 

To all of us who seek his help—from the 
academic to the amateur—he gives in profu- 
sion. 

I do not propose to praise him especially 
for what he does so well within his working 
hours. It is taken for granted that a com- 
petent person should do well those things 
from which flow his livelihood. 

But I do laud him for his tireless devotion 
to all the problems brought to him by the 
scholar or the beginner—over and beyond 
the call of duty and outside of Library 
hours. 

Though tonight I know that I speak, gen- 
erally, for all of you here, and for a host of 
others who cannot be here, in my proper per- 
son I represent the amateur. From all of my 
class I express gratitude for his tireless in- 
terest in our elementary affairs. 

Three days ago, in New York, one repre- 
senting the other end of the historical spec- 
trum—William B. Hesseltine of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—suggested that David 
Mearns had been thanked in the acknowledg- 
ment pages of more historical works than 
any other American. 

By those qualified to judge, he is acknowl- 
edged to be in the tradition of all great cur- 
ators who are at once custodians and mid- 
wives and, when the time is allowed them, 
creators. 

In these three capacities his influence has 
been felt over many years by knowledgeable 
people everywhere. 

So, on behalf of all who now read or will 
later read, it is my duty to thank him, and 
through him all men and women who follow 
his noble pursuit, for his long stewardship. 

For 44 years he has dwelt on Parnassus. 
He came to the Library of Congress in 1918. 
He has had a succession of posts and is now 
Chief of the Manuscript Division and incum- 
bent of the Chair of American History. 

Earl Schenck Miers has written, “Dave 
Mearns is a man with a fundamental creed. 
* * * Speaking before the Tennessee Library 
Association, he said, * * * “only great 
books, great readers and great hearts can 
bring greatness to a library.” On a recent 
junket we lunched with Jonathan Daniels 
in Chapel Hill and Burke Davis in High 
Point, with Lon Tinkle in Dallas, with Clyde 
Walton in Springfield and Paul Angle in 
Chicago. As working bookmen, we naturally 
talked like bores about our own plans, but 
inevitably one name cropped up to brighten 
the discussions—Dave Mearns. When in 
doubt, ask Dave. He is, among American 
historians, a scholar’s scholar. His indebted 
friends are legion, and without exception 
they join Carl Sandburg in hoping that “the 
road to hell will grow green waitin’ for him.” 
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ACCEPTANCE OF ANNUAL AWARD FoR DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE BY Dr. Davin C. MEARNS 


Mr. Mearns. Mr. Haverlin, this distinction 
comes as a complete, a bewildering, a stun- 
ning surprise. Indeed, so startled, so 
taken off guard am I that no thoughtful, no 
measured, no moving acknowledgment is 
possible. Your gracious words of presenta- 
tion, your felicitous powers of expression, 
the extravagance of your personal kindness 
have set a head, easily turned, whirling at 
uncounted and uncountable r. pm. To this 
stupefaction that I experience are added a 
conviction of my own unworthiness and the 
disturbing distress of guilt. Now I know how 
they must have felt who not so long ago 
stole the sesquicentennial plates. Thus ren- 
dered speechless and mute, I can only resort 
to stammering extemporaneity. 

But despite the fact that it is undeserved 
and probably precisely because it is un- 
deserved, I am the more profoundly sensible 
of the honor you do me. I shall 
this bronze with gratitude, display it with 
vanity unconcealed, cherish it with affection 
for the bestowers, and in compassionate 
privacy, lift up loud hosannas for Mr. Lincoln 
and for all of you. At night, in gentle deci- 
bels, I shall softly murmur Lynken, Blynken 
and nod. Meanwhile, thank you very much 
for this most magnificent watch fob. 

(Although he could not be present at the 
banquet, Carl Sandburg sent words of spe- 
cial tribute to Dr. David Mearns which were 
read at the time of the presentation.) 

David Mearns is a man and a friend whom 
many of us would like to see given several 
awards, 

As a lover of books and as a great writer, 
especially of one great book, it is good that 
he should have this plaque. 

It is not often that a librarian is the author 
not only of good books, but of such a great 
book as Dave's two volumes of the Lincoln 
papers. It is a keen book and I often find 
myself reading it—passing by the introduc- 
tion I wrote for it—and enjoying the choices 
he presents along with his commentaries. 
The book presents, for one thing, a portrait 
of Robert Todd Lincoln from a different 
viewpoint than is to be found anywhere else. 

I find when in his company that he has 
read many books which have become a part 
of him, and his brief comments on them get 
to their very gist and heart. As a booklover, 
he sometimes reminds me of Charles Lamb, 
though he lacks Lamb's melancholy. 

The few times that I have been in trouble 
about particular books and have dropped in 
on him at the Library, he has straightened 
out my difficulties. 

He gives added honor and dignity to the 
role of librarian. : 

I send him salutations and profound af- 
fection upon the receipt of this plaque. I 
shall insist that he wear it for me when I 
am next in our Nation’s Capital. 

Cart SANDBURG. 


Mr. Becker. Distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Group of the District of 
Columbia and their guests: This evening's 
speaker is well known to everyone here. 
For over 20 years he has been a frequent 
visitor to almost every American home 
through the modern miracles of radio and 
television. Before and during the trying and 
dark years of World War II, our speaker was 
our most direct and immediate link with the 
momentous events that were occurring in 
Europe. We who listened will never forget 
his gripping nightly reports which invariably 
began with the now historical phrase “This 
* * * is London.” 

Following the war, our speaker returned 
to the United States to become vice presi- 
dent and director of public affairs for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, but shortly 
thereafter resigned from this position to re- 
turn to news broadcasting. In 1951 he be- 
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came a familiar figure on our television 
screens with his memorable program “See It 
Now.” In 1953 he launched the equally suc- 
cessful series known as “Person to Person.” 
As he had done with radio, our speaker used 
the full potential of this marvelous new 
medium, televsion, in exploring the person- 
alities and events which shaped our lives at 
home and abroad. His inquiring mind has 
probed all facets of American life, political, 
economic, sociological. 

In January 1962, our speaker ended his 
25 years with CBS to accept his present as- 
signment from President Kennedy. In his 
present demanding position, our speaker is 
responsible for projecting the American 
image to the rest of the world. I know that 
he has a great awareness that one cannot 
understand America today, its form of gov- 
ernment, its aims and objectives, its hopes 
for other people, without a full appreciation 
of the role which Abraham Lincoln played 
in American history. I believe that our 
speaker shares my belief that of all the 
statesmen who were responsible for creating 
and molding the form of the great experi- 
ment known as American democracy, Abra- 
ham Lincoln emerges as the first among 
equals. His principles and convictions were 
those of the theorists, like Jefferson, but he 
had acquired and refined them through per- 
sonal experience and sympathy for the plight 
and aspirations of his fellow men. In ac- 
tion, he was as aware as Washington that a 
President governs by the consent of the 
people. But this belief was predicated on 
his inherent respect for each individual no 
matter how humble—for he had been one 
of the humblest. Lincoln was the whole 
and true American—in faith, in act, in feel- 
ing and understanding. 

Without further ado, I will call upon our 
speaker who is eminently qualified to dis- 
cuss the many contributions of Abraham 
Lincoln and the importance of the event 
which we celebrate tonight in the context 
of American political action today, both at 
home and in international affairs. I take 
considerable pride in introducing the Di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency, the 
Honorable Edward R. Murrow. 

ADDRESS By EDWARD R. Murrow, DIRECTOR, 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Murrow. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, gratitude, we are often told, is 
that measure of appreciation a man expresses 
for favors or benefits received. I am indeed 
grateful for your invitation this evening. 
And yet gratitude alone seems inappropriate. 
For I have come not so much to share 
thoughts about Lincoln as to participate in 
the veneration of alegend. And legends, my 
friends, are not easily approached by mere 
mortals such as we. 

I come as an interloper in the shrine of 
Lincolnesque recollection. There are, in 
this audience tonight, experts of Lincolnia 
with credentials far better than mine. I note 
that in times gone by your speakers have in- 
cluded such eminences as Allan Nevins, Bruce 
Catton, and Carl Sandburg. I know them 
all. They are scholars, historians, poets of 
the past. I am but a poor past broadcaster 
who was privileged to use his limited talent 
on an unlimited medium and who has chosen 
now to seek his daily bread in the public 
instead of the private arena. What novice 
new come to Lincoln could hope to improve 
on these phrases of Sandburg describing 
Lincoln as a man “ who is both steel and vel- 
vet, who is as hard as rock and soft as drift- 
ing fog, who holds in his heart and mind the 
paradox of terrible storm and peace unspeak- 
able and perfect.” 

One century has passed and the paradox 
of storm and peace is still upon our land. 
Daily the communications pour in from 
around the globe, relating the difficulties 
and the doldrums of threatened interests, 
Not too different, perhaps, from the cables 
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that poured in on Lincoln from the front, 
relating the dread and the disappointments 
of secession defended. I well recall one cable 
said to have arrived at the White House with 
the signature, “General Hooker. Headquar- 
ters, in the saddle.” A day passed, and 
another came with the same signature: 
“General Hooker. Headquarters, in the sad- 
dle.“ It was on the third such cable’s arri- 
val that Lincoln is reported to have remarked 
wrily: General Hooker has his headquarters 
where his hindquarters ought to be.” 

As you may know, I head an Informa- 
tion Agency with over 200 posts in 99 coun- 
tries. Our headquarters are thus in the 
field where our 1,400 Foreign Service officers 
occupy our version of the front lines. The 
hindquarters are back here where I work 
in Washington. 

I have just returned from a visit to part 
of those headquarters—2 weeks ago I was 
in Africa, For most of the month of Janu- 
ary I saw the fulminations of freedom that 
are welling up in those lands, I saw the 
anxious faces and eager hands of blackmen 
reaching for their future, I heard the voices 
and sounds of a tomorrow being spawned 
in the toil of today. I felt the thrill of 
excitement filling the hearts of these new 
men of Africa, These lands will never see 
their past again. 

Their voice and their dream is the ebb 
tide on which history flows. And as the 
sea’s ebb tide is relentless and unceasing, 
so too is the ebb tide which carries their 
— through these days in which we now 
live. 

There is in this, I suggest, an intense rele- 
vancy for us who revere the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. If there was any one 
man who could shape the destiny of a land 
and a people for generations to follow, surely 
it was Lincoln. Forging the bonds of in- 
soluble national union, molding the course 
of nation building, leading his people into 
and out of chaotic struggle in which much 
was given, more was demanded, and all 
was committed with blood strife their leg- 
acy but nationhood their future. This was 
Lincoln, gentlemen. But this, I suggest, is 
also Africa, 

Here, then, is one full factor that puts this 
country in league with the “Revolution of 
Bright Hope” that is rising on our globe. 
We have a birthright on revolution. We are, 
in Henry Steele Commager's happy phrase, 
the oldest of the new nations, the first to be 
made out of an old world colony, ours the 
oldest written Constitution, the oldest con- 
tinuous federal system and ours the oldest 
practice of self-government of any nation. 
And it is as a great revolutionary power 
that much of the world regards us. 

Our Revolutionary documents are read 
and quoted worldwide. A small USIA li- 
brary in Africa had more requests for the 
Federalist Papers in 4 weeks than the New 
York Public Library had in a full year. 
Demonstrators rioting in another African 
land quoted in explanation of their conduct 
a passage from Thomas Jefferson. When 
Libya convened its constitutional conven- 
tion my Agency furnished on request a copy 
of the U.S. Constitution to every member of 
the convention, all translated into Arabic. 
Without exaggeration, that shot fired “by 
the rude bridge that arched the flood” has 
been quite literally heard around the world. 
And its echoes continue to reverberate 
across lands like those I visted in Africa, 

Lincoln fits into this picture more aptly 
than most. He does so because of his highly 
personal “legend of the leader.” 

Though born amid revolution, America 
was governed by aristocrats. George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Tom Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams—these were all educated men of let- 
ters, aristocrats of bearing and breeding. 
The southerners among them even held 
slaves. It was not until Andrew Jackson 
that a man “from the people” rose to the 
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White House. But the most dramatized man 
of the people was surely Abe Lincoln. From 
log cabin to the Presidency, from rail split- 
ter to nation builder, from common man to 
leader of men: this was the legendary route 
of Lincoln, and it is the legend of the leader- 
ship about this country that is popularized 
abroad. 

“Lincoln,” said Woodrow Wilson, “owed 
nothing to his birth and everything to his 
growth.” This was the path of Lincoln. 
This, gentlemen, is also the path of Africa. 

Lincoln is justly celebrated as the man 
who kept a nation from rending itself asun- 
der. But if this was his canvas, his theme 
was larger. The effort was not only to pre- 
serve the Union but to preserve for the 
world the most successful experiment in 
free government that history had yet seen. 
He said in his first message to Congress in 
July 1861: “* it is a struggle for main- 
taining in the world that form and sub- 
stance of government whose leading object 
is to elevate the condition of men—to lift 
artificial weights from all shoulders—to clear 
the paths of laudable pursuit for all—to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life.” 

Freemen everywhere, he insisted, had a 
stake in the preservation of the Union for 
that Union was “the last best hope of earth.” 

As early as the debates with Douglas, Lin- 
coln propounded his doctrine of freedom 
for all. He declared that the men in In- 
dependence Hall were speaking to the whole 
world of men when they enunciated their 
principles. 

“They reached forward and seized upon 
the farthest posterity. They erected a 
beacon to guide their children and their chil- 
dren's children * * they established these 
great self-evident truths that when in the 
distant future some man, some faction, some 
interest should set up the doctrine that 
none but rich men, or none but white men, 
were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, their posterity might look up 
again to the Declaration of Independence 
and take courage to renew the battle which 
their fathers began.” 

Americans were, in Lincoln's words, God's 
almost chosen people.” A civil war, then, 
engaged not for our land alone but for what- 
ever land the fortunes of history might some- 
day smile upon. 

Of equal relevance for emerging nations 
today is the very time in which Lincoln lived, 
The milieu of Lincoln was the milieu of the 
frontier, of a nation on the move, of the 
growing pains that marked its evolution 
from a primitive to a developing society. 
Lincoln over a century ago lived amid cir- 
cumstances ideally duplicated today in 
Africa. 

Note these words: New nations would be 
carved out of old empires, fabulous new 
lands would be explored and opened up for 
human settlement, and new struggles for hu- 
man freedom would be won. The old slow- 
moving horse-drawn and wind-propelled 
modes of travel would give way to the 
(new).“ R. Gerald McMurtry wrote that. 
He was describing the America of Lincoln's 
day. He could as well be describing the 
Africa of our day. 

Amid the difficulties of burgeoning nation- 
hood and a pain-wracked Civil War that near 
prostrated the Republic, Lincoln proved him- 
self a man of mighty principle. Lincoln had 
every reason to postpone the elections of 
1864—-the bloody war was in its 4th year, 
ne had no assurance of his own reelection. 
But hold the election he did. Listen to his 
words writ large on the pages of history a 
week after the election: “* * * the election 
was a necessity. We cannot have free gov- 
ernment without elections; and if the re- 
bellion could force us to forego, or postpone 
a national election, it might fairly claim to 
have already conquered and ruined us. * * * 
What has occurred in this case, must ever 
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recur in similar cases * * * the election, 
along with its incidental and undesirable 
strife, has done good too. It has demon- 
strated that a people’s government can sus- 
tain a national election in the midst of a 
great civil war. Until now it has not been 
known to the world that this was a possi- 
bility.” 

But it was a possibility. And the world 
saw it proven so. There may lie in this a 
moral for the newly arrived brotherhood of 
nations in Africa. 

We do not expect them to imitate our 
forms. On the contrary, contemplation of 
our Civil War should make us tolerant of the 
difficulties of other lands. Our own forms 
were roughhewn for us. Into them our peo- 
ple have poured their blood and their toil, 
their work and their worry. Those forms 
even today undergo change and adjustment. 
Why, then, should we feel that our way is 
the best way for other peoples as well? Dis- 
covering one’s own path in one’s own man- 
ner is part of the soil in which our root- 
holds have grown. As we would not deny it 
to ourselves, so should we not deny it to 
others. 

But we do expect these other lands to be 
true to their own principles and practices, 
The lesson of Lincoln and the 1864 election 
amid the travail of Civil War is a lesson 
ignored by others only to their loss. It says 
that the way of the expedient and the easy 
is not the way of the strong. This, too, is 
part of the legend of the leader that is 
Lincoln. 

We celebrate this year the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclamation. In 
a time when local problems have become 
global concerns it seems prophetic that this 
epic pronunciamento on domestic freedom 
had foreign policy overtones as well. By 
making the extirpation of slavery one of the 
main objects of the war, Lincoln rallied the 
moral sense of England and France to his 
side. Britain and France could then only be 
unshakably for the Union. There was a tide 
of history running in the affairs of men even 
then. 

One century later, the issue to which that 
proclamation was directed is still not at rest. 
The Negro has gained his freedom. He is 
still en route to gaining his equality. 

The proclamation resulted in political 
emancipation. Psychological emancipation 
has been longer coming. And the very na- 
ture of the Civil War has made its solution 
a difficult one But because the war was 
severe, problems arising from it are severe. 
The South still has its bitter memories. Re- 
gional feeling and unity are still greater 
there than elsewhere in the country. And 
what more natural target for such lingering 
resentments than the very group which con- 
tributed a major issue to that fratricidal 
struggle, the Negro? 

The most important aspect of slavery to 
impress itself on my mind is that it was 
Negro slavery. It was designed to regulate 
the relationships between black and white. 
The Civil War and the 13th amendment 
changed the status of the Negro, but the 
economic and social relationships of black 
and white were not greatly changed. Justi- 
fications of slavery before the war could be 
applied with equal force and relevance after 
the war to support continuation of the Ne- 
gro as a subordinate. Indeed, in our south- 
land today, there are phrases uttered that 
but for the accident of time could be rele- 
vant to issues bound up in the Civil War. 
This is not to say there is here a pro-slavery 
sentiment in the 20th century. Quite the 
contrary. But it does suggest that under- 
lying the issues of slavery was a relation- 
ship of status between black and white. The 
Nation one century later is still engrossed in 
realining that relationship. 

But the change of that relationship is in- 
evitably stamped on the events. of our day. 
Under Frank Roosevelt Negro advisers were 
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appointed to the Cabinet. Under Harry Tru- 
man the seal of the President’s office was 
implanted upon the report of his Civil Rights 
Commission officially decrying the rights de- 
nied Negroes. In the 1950's there issued a 
Supreme Court decision that may well rank 
as the 20th century Emancipation Procla- 
mation—Brown vs. Board of Education, pro- 
nouncing separate facilities as inherently 
unequal. And only last month John F. Ken- 
nedy announced his intention of appointing 
ue first Negro to sit in the President's Cab- 
net. 

The Negro has come a long way in this 
land. He will go further. This country is 
indeed dedicated to the proposition that 
equality in the eyes of the law is not predi- 
cated upon color in the eyes of the beholder. 
This will take time because this land is 
equally dedicated to the rights and privi- 
leges of all its citizens. To change a ma- 
jority, one respects a minority. And it will 
take place peacefully because this land is 
rooted in the soil of democracy and calm 
transition. 

This I believe deeply: There is no land 
where changes so far reaching and so affect- 
ing the body politic could take place in an 
atmosphere so free of frenzy. It is a measure 
of the strength of a people that we do what 
we must do in a way that comforts the con- 
3 of people with opposing points of 

ew. 

Saul Padover recently authored a book 
called The Genius of America.” His chapter 
headings list the molders of the country as 
they seem to him best to be known: “The 
American as Democrat—Thomas Jefferson”; 
“The American as Conservative—Alexander 
Hamilton"; “The American as Republican— 
James Madison“; “The American as Federal- 
ist—John Marshall”; “The American as Phi- 
losopher—Ralph Waldo Emerson.“ I could 
not help but note this chapter with a sim- 
pler listing: “The American—Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Perhaps that is how we best. remember 
Lincoln—simply the American. 

Padover again says that America’s most 
original contribution to political theory has 
been to have no theory. If true this be, then 
surely the capstone of our nationhood has 
been its people. If the American dream were 
to be summed up in the figure of but one 
solitary person, surely that person would be 
the solemn Lincoln. 

There was about him that most peculiar 
quality of manhood that history best calls 
destiny. In him was wrapped not the hope 
of one people but the dream of all peoples, 
The Civil War was fought not only to unify 
this Nation or to free its slaves but for the 
freedom of men everywhere. Lincoln's life- 
span of 56 years 2 months and 4 days is yet 
to end. And it may never, so long as men 
dare to tempt their dreams with the fervor 
of their hope. 

His was an age newborn. He came into the 
world while Tom Jefferson was concluding 
his 8th year of the Presidency, that very 
winter that was the time of James Madison's 
inauguration and Bonaparte’s invasion of 
Spain. A half century later he would be the 
first President born beyond the confines of 
the Thirteen Original States, even as one 
century later John F. Kennedy would be the 
first President born in this century. 

And in this land of ours—born in revolu- 
tion, tempered in struggle, united in blood, 
nurtured amid hope, and seasoned with re- 
sponsibility—the rising nations of Africa see 
more than just history alone. They would 
elevate their gaze to a horizon but dimly 
perceived by some but a horizon to which 
all of us are inevitably bound. To some it 
May seem they are caught in the path- 
ological fervor of their nationalism. But I 
suggest that what we witness is but the 
fervent profile of what—but for the grace of 
the past two centuries—would be the early 
spawning of our own land of America. 


1962 


DECISIONS ON DISARMAMENT AND 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in his news 
conference of February 7, 1962, President 
Kennedy accurately predicted: 

In the next days and weeks there will be a 
good deal said and written about two Amer- 
ican policies, one in the fleld of disarmament, 
and the other in the field of preparations, 
which have already been announced, to be 
in a position to test in the atmosphere if our 
national security indicates it is desirable. 


The President knows that current and 
future U.S. decisions in the related fields 
of disarmament and nuclear testing will 
have profound and far-reaching effects 
not only for the United States but for 
the entire world. He also knows that 
both of these fields—disarmament and 
nuclear testing—involve problems of tre- 
mendous magnitude, the solution of 
which challenges the greatest minds of 
our time. 

As March 14—the date on which the 
disarmament conference is due to be- 
gin—draws near and as U.S. preparations 
for atmospheric testing progress, more 
and more will our attention be drawn to 
these two subjects.. The President very 
logically therefore could predict that 
there would be a great deal said and 
written about both. 

What he logically could not have pre- 
dicted however was that irresponsible 
representatives of the opposition party 
would distort the background and events 
leading to the U.S. present policy in an 
attempt to inject petty partisan politics 
into these serious international issues. 
That this has occurred is deplorable. 

On February 21, 1962, the gentleman 
from Illinois, my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. MICHEL], in a prepared statement 
on the floor of the House discussed the 
question of U.S. atmospheric testing. In 
doing so he made numerous references to 
the former administration of President 
Eisenhower and by various innuendoes, 
attempted to make it appear that the 
present administration under President 
Kennedy is responsible for the United 
States having been fooled into a long 
moratorium on testing and thus losing 
ground to the Soviet Government in nu- 
clear weapons. 

It is understandable that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Micue.] and 
others are concerned over the difficulties 
to date in negotiations with the Soviet 
Government. The fact that they may 
have gained valuable time on us through 
past clandestine tests and through secret 
preparations for their recent atmospher- 
ic series should also give concern. 

But those of us who are on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and who 
have responsibility for keeping informed 
on such matters as well as other knowl- 
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edgeable individuals were equally con- 
cerned in 1958, 1959, and 1960. It was at 
this period that the former administra- 
tion under President Eisenhower, despite 
inadequate scientific basis and without 
the technical ability to assure the Soviets 
were not cheating, entered into and con- 
tinued a ban on all U.S. nuclear tests. 
We were equally concerned when the 
conference on the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapon testing proposed by for- 
mer President Eisenhower in 1958 con- 
tinued under the former administration 
through 1959 and 1960 with numerous 
concessions on the part of the United 
States and without even the submission 
of a proposed treaty. We, who were 
knowledgeable, were careful, however, 
not to play upon the justifiable fears of 
the American people and inject partisan 
politics into the issues. 

Mr. Speaker, while it is understand- 
able that many are concerned over the 
problem of nuclear testing it is not un- 
derstandable when someone makes it a 
matter of partisan politics. Similarly, 
it is unfair that misstatement of fact be 
permitted to stand in the Record with- 
out refutation. Accordingly, I request 
the indulgence of my colleagues in spe- 
cifically citing certain portions of the 
February 21 statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL] which I be- 
lieve reflect unfair and unwarranted at- 
tempts to use half-truths and innu- 
endoes for partisan politics. 

After quoting an editorial from the 
Peoria Journal Star on the subject of 
testing, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MīıcHEL] in his talk, said: 

And so we find that this country remains 
under the wraps of a self-imposed mora- 
torium with none of the safeguards that 
the Eisenhower Administration first insisted 
on as a condition for prolonged suspension. 


Notwithstanding the safeguards that 
the Eisenhower administration first in- 
sisted upon as a condition for prolonged 
suspension, the facts of the matter are 
that the U.S. Government, first, began 
the suspension in 1958 under the Eisen- 
hower administration; second, contin- 
ued the suspension through 1959 and 
1960 under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

After discussing the efforts of the 
Eisenhower administration to develop 
the nuclear capabilities of our Armed 
Forces, the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
MICHEL] says: 

Therefore, as far back as December 29, 
1959, President Eisenhower put the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world on notice 
that the United States, having found it im- 
possible to reach a safeguarded agreement 
for mutual inspection and control with the 
Russians, would consider itself free to re- 
sume nuclear tests. Evidently President 
Kennedy did not see fit to continue this 
policy, even though there were good grounds 
for suspicion that the Russians had already 
begun preparatory tests while Arthur Dean 
was at Geneva. 


My colleague did not refer to the fact 
that in August 1958 President Eisen- 
hower in proposing the negotiation of a 
weapons test ban with the U.S.S.R. stated 
we would withhold testing for a period of 
1 year after beginning of negotiations 
unless testing was resumed by the Soviet 
Union; that in November 1958, while 
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negotiations were in progress, we de- 
tected nuclear tests by the U.S.S.R., but 
still continued our suspension. He does 
not refer to the fact that in August 1959 
President Eisenhower extended the uni- 
lateral suspension by the United States 
past the original year to the end of 1959. 
He does not say that on December 29, 
1959, when President Eisenhower an- 
nounced the United States was free to 
resume testing after 1959 that it would 
not do so without giving advance notice 
and that such action was not taken by 
the Eisenhower administration during 
the remaining year 1960 when it was still 
in office. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MicHEL] makes it appear that President 
Kennedy has done nothing in prepara- 
tion for U.S. testing. He stated: 

I charge that as Commander in Chief it 
was not militarily justifiable for President 
Kennedy to delay, at least the preparations, 
for the resumption of American nuclear 
tests. It seems incredible with all the in- 
dustrial and organizational capacity of the 
United States that we should not have been 
prepared in anticipation of the Soviet Union's 

on, 


He makes no reference to the fact 
that under the previous Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, control over our Pacific 
testing site was taken away from the 
Atomie Energy Commission and our 
Pacific test site facilities were allowed 
to deteriorate. As a result the United 
States was left completely unprepared 
for an immediate resumption of atmos- 
pheric testing. He does not take note 
of the fact that the present administra- 
tion had made preparations at the 
Nevada test site area involving complex 
underground tunnels—which to be fair, 
credit should also be given to the pre- 
vious administration for also having 
supported—so that when President Ken- 
nedy on ‘September 5, announced the 
United States would resume laboratory 
and underground testing, an under- 
ground U.S. test was able to be carried 
out within 2 weeks of the first detected 
Soviet test. He makes no reference to 
the orders of President Kennedy for 
preparations for atmospheric testing 
and the formation of a task force to 
carry out the tests. 

Instead, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MiıcHeL] continues with what 
amounts to a distortion of fact by claim- 
ing: 

Nuclear scientists, such as Dr. Ludwig 
Teller, had insisted for months that Russia 
never had halted its nuclear testing and 
that President Kennedy should order a re- 
sumption of the experiments. President 
Kennedy did not even see fit to prepare. On 
September 5, 1961, under public pressure, 
the President ordered a resumption of test- 
ing, but it was a full 10 days before even a 
small underground test was detonated. 


I do not know if my colleague was re- 
ferring to our former member, Mr. Lud- 
wig Teller of New York, or the nuclear 
physicist, Dr. Edward Teller. I presume 
he meant the latter. 

He makes no mention that Dr. Teller 
during the previous administration also 
had insisted that Russia could be cheat- 
ing—even Dr. Teller cannot claim it with 
certainty—and had recommended that 
President Eisenhower not suspend U.S. 
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testing; that Dr. Teller during the Eisen- 
hower administration recommended re- 
sumption of testing. Neither does Mr. 
Michel refer to the fact that the Joint 
_Chiefs of Staff recommended against the 
action of former President Eisenhower 
beginning and continuing the ban on all 
U.S. nuclear tests. 

Anyone who has the slightest concept 
of the complexities of preparing for a 
nuclear test or the instrumentation re- 
quired to obtain meaningful scientific 
data must wonder at the insinuation of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MIcHEL] that 10 days from the date of 
orders to actual firing constituted an 
unwarranted delay. 

After an obviously partisan and un- 
warranted attempt to make it appear 
that the present administration is solely 
responsible for the current situation and 
that our problems result from a devia- 
tion from the disarmament and testing 
policies of the former administration, 
the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. 
MICHEL] professes: 

This issue is not a partisan one; influ- 
ential men in both parties have arrayed 
themselves on the side of resumption of 
atmospheric tests. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to see that 
some individuals are now going to play 
politics with these tremendously im- 
portant international problems 

Many of the actions of the Eisenhower 
administration in the nuclear testing 
field and the disarmament field dis- 
turbed the Democratic members of the 
joint committee as I know it did our Re- 
publican colleagues. When under the 
Eisenhower administration, the United 
States made numerous concessions to the 
U.S.S.R., including lowering the number 
of worldwide control posts necessary to 
monitor a test treaty from 650 down to 
180, agreeing to a quota system for in- 
spections instead of one based solely on 
scientific indications, and embarking 
upon a suspension of all tests without 
adequate safeguards, to cite just a few, 
we were critical. We did not, however, 
play politics. 

I am afraid that the attack of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] of 
February 21, may not be an isolated inci- 
dent. He undoubtedly took his signal 
from the prepared statements of the mi- 
nority leaders of both Houses at their 
joint weekly news conference on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 21, I re- 
leased a statement to the press com- 
menting on statements of the Republi- 
can leaders at their news conference 
February 20. 

I invite your serious consideration to 
what I pointed out in my press state- 
ment: 

Republican leadership must realize that 
it cannot make irresponsible statements or 
issue half-truths and not be held to ac- 
count. The problems we face in the world 
today are much too critical for either ill- 
informed or politically motivated opposition 
leaders to purposely distort. There is no 
substitute for looking at the record or hon- 
est appraisal of the true facts. 
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THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Powerit] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for the establishment and 
expansion of programs of technical edu- 
cation at the college level. Iam propos- 
ing the Technical Education Act of 1962 
to carry out the No. 1 recommendation 
made last month by my bipartisan Ad- 
visory Group on Higher Education under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brapemas]. I would like 
to note that a number of my colleagues 
on the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee are joining with me in introduc- 
ing identical bills at this time. The au- 
thorship will be given by me to the 
gentleman from Indiana, Congressman 
Brapvemas, who chaired the study group 
and prepared the original idea. 

The five members of the advisory 
group recognized that a great unmet 
need for specialized manpower in the 
United States can only be filled through 
the training of tens of thousands of en- 
gineering and other semiprofessional 
technicians in college level programs 
requiring at least 2 years in full-time 
attendance. Unless we take this imme- 
diate step to provide such technical 
training opportunities, our national 
commitments to the conquest of space 
will surely fail, our scientific and medical 
research projects will falter, and our in- 
creasingly complex technological econ- 
omy will not achieve the sustained rate 
of growth we must have. 

This bill would authorize up to $40 
million a year in each of the next 5 years 
for Federal matching grants for the es- 
tablishment, expansion, or improvement 
of programs of technical education of 
not less than 2 years of full-time 
instruction in an organized occupational 
curriculum in engineering, mathematics, 
or the physical or biological sciences to 
prepare students for immediate employ- 
ment at the semiprofessional level in 
engineering, scientific, or other techno- 
logical fields. The bill would assist pub- 
lic and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in projects of acquiring 
essential facilities and equipment, 
strengthening and upgrading their facul- 
ties, creating new programs of technical 
education in fields essential to national 
security and economic growth, and pro- 
viding the additional enrollment capac- 
ity needed to produce semiprofessional 
technicians at a rate that will match our 
national needs. 

The Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, under the chairmanship of the 
gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
is planning to hold hearings on this 
technical education bill in the very near 
future, and I look forward to its early 
consideration by the full Committee on 
Education and Labor, 
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EXPANSION OF TECHNICAL INSTI- 
TUTES AND SCHOOLS 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopELLt] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have ` 
today joined the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, with 
others, in introducing legislation to assist 
the States in the expansion of technical 
institutes and schools to meet the rising 
needs of engineering and other semi- 
professional technicians. 

The purpose of this legislation is to aid 
in training those who with no less than 
2 years of college level education can 
assist the fully professional engineers 
and technicians. 

As noted by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PowELL] this legislation is 
designed to implement recommendation 
No. 1 of a special advisory group to the 
committee of which I was pleased to be 
a member. That recommendation, as 
contained in the report by the group, is 
as follows: 

That a program of Federal grants to the 
States be authorized to stimulate the estab- 
lishment and expansion of technical insti- 
tutes for the training of semiprofessional 
technicians at the college level; and 

That the Committee on Education and 


Labor conduct legislative hearings on this 
subject at the earliest possible date. 


I must inform the House that the in- 
stant bill was not prepared by the mem- 
bers of the advisory group individually 
but was worked up by the professional 
staff without consultation with us. It is 
one possible attempt to implement our 
advisory group recommendation. I do 
not endorse this bill word for word or 
the amounts contemplated for expendi- 
ture. Full hearings have yet to be held 
before such a program can be justified. 

You will note, for example, that the 
recommendation of the group is limited 
to stimulating establishment and expan- 
sion of technical facilities. 

The bill, however, goes into some con- 
siderable detail about conforming State 
plans to requirements of the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education and other exten- 
sions of authority which have never been 
discussed by our advisory group. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Higher Education, I wish to assure the 
House that my efforts will be directed 
toward producing a reasonable and sen- 
sible implementation of the advisory 
group’s recommendations. 

I introduce this bill only as a draft 
i which our subcommittee may pro- 
C A 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill aimed at attack- 
ing a critical shortage of semiprofes- 
sional technicians in engineering and 
other fields essential to national secu- 
rity and economic growth. 

The bill, the Technical Education 
Act of 1962, provides Federal assistance 
for the establishment and expansion of 
programs of technical education at the 
college level. 

Other sponsors of the bill are the 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, the Honorable Apam 
CLAYTON PoweELL, and the four other 
members of the committee with whom I 
served on an advisory group formed to 
make recommendations on higher edu- 
cation. They are Representatives Ros- 
ERT N. Gramo, of Connecticut, and 
James G. O'Hara, of Michigan, both 
Democrats, and ALBERT H. QUIE, of Min- 
nesota, and CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New 
York, Republicans. I am pleased that 
this proposal has bipartisan support. 

The urgent need for enactment of this 
program by Congress was dramatically 
emphasized last week with the success- 
ful launching of Astronaut Marine Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. With this or- 
bital flight Americans took a further 
great stride toward the conquest of 
space. 

As we honor Colonel Glenn here in 
Washington, we are also paying tribute 
to thousands of men and women, silent 
partners of the astronauts, working at 
Cape Canaveral and other American 
missile launching sites and tracking sta- 
tions throughout the world. 

COLONEL GLENN NOT ALONE 


As Colonel Glenn told us in his elo- 
quent address to the joint session of Con- 
gress a few hours ago, he was not alone 
during his remarkable flight, for thou- 
sands of others on the ground and 
around the world played their part in 
making his achievement possible. 

Who are these others? Some of them 
are scientists and engineers. Still more, 
however, are neither scientists nor engi- 
neers, but technicians, engineering tech- 
nicians. 

It is the knowledge and skills of these 
teams of specialists—teams composed of 
scientists, engineers, and engineering 
technicians—which we need in greatly 
increased numbers if the project to send 
a man to the moon is to be successful. 
These specialists are opening a new age 
of discovery. In doing so, however, they 
are exerting new and rigorous demands 
on American education. 

Members of the university and scien- 
tific community fear, for example, that 
in order to recruit enough engineers for 
the moon shot alone, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration will 
be forced to raid the Nation’s universi- 
ties and industrial organizations. The 
required engineering technicians are no- 
where in sight. 

Engineering technicians are just one 
type of the highly trained manpower 
which our Nation must have if we are to 
meet the demands of our economy at 
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home and the challenge to our national 
security abroad. 

Because of the concern in Congress 
over the shortages of professional man- 
power, the chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Powett], last 
night asked five members of the com- 
mittee to study unmet needs in higher 
education in those fields which con- 
tribute most directly to our national 
growth. 

This bipartisan Advisory Group on 
Higher Education, of which I had the 
honor of serving as chairman, talked over 
a period of 4 months to leading mem- 
bers of the university and scientific com- 
munity in an effort to determine what 
action Congress should take to help meet 
our national needs in higher education 
and specialized manpower. 

SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Four of the five members of the ad- 
visory group visited the Soviet Union 
last fall. We attended classes at schools 
and universities and technical institutes 
and talked with students and professors, 
Government officials and college presi- 
dents. All of us were impressed with 
the great emphasis on science and tech- 
nology in Soviet education, The in- 
creasing stress in the Soviet Union on 
turning out more scientists and techni- 
cians is a major part of the Soviet drive 
to overtake the West economically and 
technically, in an effort to “bury you,” 
in Khrushchev’s dramatic phrase. This 
is a challenge we cannot ignore. 

On our return from Russia, our group 
talked with Nicholas DeWitt, the expert 
from the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard who recently published an im- 
posing study of education and employ- 
ment in Russia. Mr, DeWitt, for ex- 
ample, warns that at the present time 
the Soviets are producing about two to 
three times as many engineers as are we 
in the United States. 

The Soviet emphasis on technical edu- 
cation together with our own rapidly in- 
creasing needs in the fields of space 
technology and engineering give added 
significance to the leading recommenda- 
tion of our Advisory Group on Higher 
Education. This proposal is for legisla- 
tion to help increase the flow of semi- 
professional technicians. 

The members of our advisory group 
are convinced, after our discussions 
with scientists and educators, that the 
United States faces an alarming short- 
age of semiprofessional technicians. We 
feel that now is the time to take steps 
to insure that the scientists and engi- 
neers we now have be utilized as effec- 
tively as possible. 

ENGINEERING TECHNICIAN NEEDS 


Experts say that we should be train- 
ing at least one engineering technician 
for each graduating engineer. Right 
now we are producing only about one 
such technician for every four engineers. 
In the United States we are graduating 
32,000 engineers annually and only 7,000 
to 8,000 engineering technicians. 

Let me explain briefly what distin- 
guishes an engineer from an engineering 
technician. The engineer is trained for 
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4 years in the university and is the pro- 
fessional graduate. 

The engineering technician has 2 
years of college level training. His job 
is to fill the gap caused by the change in 
engineering education. He is given as 
much mathematics as the engineer of 25 
years ago, a thorough program in cal- 
culus, and is an important member of 
the engineering team. 

The engineering technician can act as 
the liaison man between the engineer 
and the craftsman. He has been called 
the chief petty officer, the man who 
interprets the engineer’s designs to the 
craftsman. 

I think I should make it clear that the 
kind of technicians I am talking about 
cannot be trained by the vocational 
training and trade schools at the high 
school level in the United States. The 
Federal Government has done much over 
the years to support vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade through 
such programs as Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden. They are splendid pro- 
grams but they are simply not suited 
to meet the urgent new demand for tech- 
nicians trained at the college level. The 
developments in science and technology 
in the last 25 years have been so rapid 
that vocational or trade school education 
is simply not adequate to train persons 
for such jobs. The technician needs 
theoretical knowledge, not just craft 
skills. 

IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


There is another important reason the 
members of our advisory group strongly 
recommended a program to provide more 
semiprofessional technicians, not only in 
engineering but in other fields such as 
medicine and dentistry. I refer to the 
changing nature of the labor force in the 
United States today. The developing 
trend in recent years toward automa- 
tion means a shift from low-skilled pro- 
duction workers toward scientific and 
technical personnel. I have already 
noted that the semiprofessional tech- 
nician plays an increasingly important 
role in supporting the work of the pro- 
fessional scientist and engineer. But the 
technician is crucial as well to filling the 
new jobs created by automation. 

Clearly this shift toward more highly 
skilled persons will mean great oppor- 
tunities for those people who can handle 
the new jobs, but serious strains and 
dislocations for those who cannot. The 
kind of semiprofessional technical edu- 
cation which the bill I am today intro- 
ducing is designed to encourage can be 
of great value in meeting these new de- 
mands on our educational system. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL SUMMARIZED 


Mr. Speaker, let me summarize the 
main provisions of the technical educa- 
tion bill. 

The bill calls for Federal grants to the 
States, on a matching basis: (1) to make 
inventories of existing 2-year college pro- 
grams which prepare students for em- 
ployment at the semiprofessional level; 
(2) to survey technical manpower re- 
quirements for semiprofessional tech- 
nicians; and (3) to assist in projects for 
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the establishment, expansion or im- 
provement of technical education. 

The bill would provide $40 million a 
year for this year each of the next 
4 years for the estab ent of tech- 
nical education programs. 

Eligible to receive grants would be 
public and private nonprofit institutions 
which provide full-time instruction in 
an organized occupational curriculum in 
engineering, mathematics, or the physi- 
cal or biological sciences which prepare 
students for immediate employment at 
the semiprofessional level. 

Colleges and universities, junior and 
community colleges as well as independ- 
ent technical institutes would be eligible 
to receive grants if they met the high 
standards set up in the bill. 

An important feature of the bill is that 
a participating institution must be ac- 
credited by a nationally recognized pro- 
fessional society in the field. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION URGENT 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
cite three factors which I believe lend 
genuine urgency to the need for legis- 
lative action to increase the national 
pool of semiprofessional manpower: 

First. With the mounting of a full- 
scale project for a space flight to the 
moon, the national space program is al- 
ready running into serious shortages of 
engineers, scientists, and semiprofes- 
sional technicians. 

Second. Labor requirements in recent 
years have been shifting away from low- 
skilled production workers to persons 
with technical, scientific, or managerial 
training. We know that this increasing 
trend toward automation means unem- 
ployment for many, and it also means 
we must train more people to meet the 
requirements of the new technology. 

Third. The Soviet Union places heavy 
emphasis on scientific and technical edu- 
cation. This fact poses a challenge to 
our security—industrial, scientific, and 
military—that we cannot ignore. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
gentleman from New York, Chairman 
PowEIL, has urged that hearings be held 
soon on this legislation, and that the 
bill will be considered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tlelady from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. I 
hope that Congress will act on the bill 
during this session and that it will be- 
come law. For I am confident that, by 
helping increase our supply of trained 
manpower, this measure will help 
strengthen the security of our country 
and contribute to its economic growth. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Weaver (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for February 26, and re- 
mainder of the week, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CLARK), on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. RovsseEtor, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Price, for 20 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 20 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Brapemas (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 20 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks, and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. AucHINCLOss to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee and to 
include letters and telegrams. 

Mr. SANTANGELO and to include extra- 
neous matter in his remarks today made 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALPERN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. HIESTAND. 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mrs. May. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mr. Ropo in two instances. 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. MACK. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS RE- 
FERRED 


Joint resolutions and concurrent reso- 
lutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. Has- 
kins as Citizen Regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

SJ. Res. 153. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt as Citizen Regent of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document “A Report of 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Operations”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate Report 448, 87th Congress, en- 
titled “Administered Prices, Drugs”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on February 23, 1962, 
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present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R. 74. An act to reimburse the city of 
New York for expenditure of funds to re- 
habilitate slip 7 in the city of New York and 
for use by the U.S. Army; 

H.R. 258. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act to increase the rate 
of tax imposed on certain gross receipts, to 
amend the District of Columbia Motor Vehi- 
cle Parking Facility Act of 1942 to transfer 
certain parking fees and other moneys to the 
highway fund, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1375. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owner thereof; 

H.R. 4934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to modify certain leases 
entered into for the provision of recreation 
facilities in reservoir areas; 

H.R. 8625. An act for the relief of Dennis 
H. O'Grady; 

H.R. 8842. An act to amend subsection 
(h) of section 124 of the Agricultural En- 
abling Amendments Act of 1961; and 

H.R. 9013. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of rice acreage history where producer 
withdraws from the production of rice. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1739. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting drafts of 
two bills as follows: (1) A bill to amend the 
Natural Gas Act, and (2) a bill to amend the 
Federal Power Act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1740. A letter from the president, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, transmitting an audited 
financial statement of Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica for the year 1961, pursuant to Public Law 
988, 84th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1741. A letter from the Assistant General 
Manager, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting a report by the Atomic Energy 
Commission relating to actions taken under 
the authority of Public Law 85-804 during 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1961; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1742. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend 18 United States Code 4163, 
relating to discharge of prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1743. A communication from the Fresi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to amend the Peace Corps 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1744. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the final report on the exemp- 
tions available for employment in restau- 
rants and other food service enterprises, 
pursuant to section 13 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1745. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the final report on the exemp- 
tions available for employment in hotels 
and motels, pursuant to section 13 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1746. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the final report on the exemp- 
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tions available for the handling and proces- 
sing of agricultural products, pursuant to 
section 13 of the Pair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 167. An act to authorize 
the Attorney General to compel the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence required in 
civil investigations for the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1386). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 4094. A bill to 
amend the act of July 15, 1955, relating to 
the conservation of anthracite coal re- 
sources; with amendment (Rept. No. 1387). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 10063. A 
bill to amend section 8 of the Organic Act 
of Guam and section 15 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, to provide 
for appointment of acting secretaries for 
such territories under certain conditions; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1388). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 8962. A bill to revise the 
formula for apportioning cash assistance 
funds among the States under the National 
School Lunch Act, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1389). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, COOLEY: 

H.R. 10373. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the market- 
ing of perishable agricultural commodities; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10374. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of banks 
for cooperatives; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 10375. A bill to amend sections 1821 
and 1825 of title 28, United States Code, to 
increase the per diem, mileage, and subsist- 
ence allowances of witnesses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 10376. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 10377. A bill to amend the Flood 
Control Act of 1958 to authorize reimburse- 
ment to Frankenmuth, Mich., for certain 
work on the flood control project on the 
Saginaw River, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 10378. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
purchase of United Nations bonds and the 
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appropriation of funds therefor, and to af- 

ford an opportunity for the people of the 

United States to participate in the purchase 

of such bonds; to the Committee on Foreign 
airs 


By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 10379. A bill to authorize the modifi- 
cation of the existing project for the New 
Melones Dam and Reservoir, Stanislaus River, 
Calif., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 10380. A bill to provide for additional 
places for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 10381. A bill to provide for a conser- 
vation program for the Appalachian High- 
lands area; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 10382. A bill to designate the dam to 
be constructed and the reservoir to be formed 
on the Des Moines River, Marion County, 
Iowa, as the Red Rock Dam and Lake Red 
Rock; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 10383. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to give Puerto Rico the 
same treatment as a State in the election of 
Federal home loan bank directors; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SPENCE (by request) : 

H.R. 10384. A bill to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10385. A bill to provide an orderly 
transition of television broadcasting from 
very high frequency transmission to ultra- 
high-frequency transmission, and for other 

jurposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10386. A bill to provide social security 
coverage as self-employed individuals for fee 
office branch managers of the Michigan De- 
partment of State and their employees; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

H.R. 10387, A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 10388. A bill to amend the act of 
August 24, 1935, to permit the recovery of 
certain expenses in suits brought on bonds 
of contractors covering construction of pub- 
lic buildings or works; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 10389. A bill to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas, Marshall Division, holding 
court at Marshall, Tex.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10390. A bill to assist the States in 
providing necessary instruction for adults 
not proficient in basic educational skills in 
order to achieve the higher levels of educa- 
tion demanded by industry, agriculture, 
commerce, and national preparedness, 
through grants to States for pilot projects, 
improvement of State services, and programs 
of instruction, and through grants to in- 
stitutions of higher learning for development 
of materials and methods of instruction and 
for training of teaching and supervisory per- 
sonnel; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 10391. A bill to amend the Standard 
Time Act of March 19, 1918, so as to provide 
that the standard time established thereun- 
der shall be the measure of time for all 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 10392. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, to strengthen in- 
dependent competition by providing for com- 
petitive enterprise in the retail sales of meat, 
meat food products, livestock products, and 
other food items; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 10393. A bill to establish an Office 
of Urban Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 10394. A bill to prohibit the applica- 
tion of unreasonable literary requirements 
with respect to the right to vote; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, KELLY: 

H.R. 10395. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual’s application for benefits there- 
under (or for a disability determination), 
filed before the individual actually becomes 
entitled to such benefits (or such determin- 
ation), shall remain a valid application un- 
til final action is taken thereon; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 10396. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the establishment, expansion, and 
improvement of programs of technical edu- 
cation at the college level; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10397. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of programs of technical 
education at the college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 10398. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment, expansion 
and improvement of programs of technical 
education at the college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 10399. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of p: of technical 
education at the college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 10400. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of of technical 
education at the college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 10401. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of programs of technical 
education at the college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 10402. A bill to determine the need 
for a channel from Lanark Village to Apala- 
chicola Bay, Fla.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 10403. A bill to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra long 
staple cotton; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 10404. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 10405. A bill to amend the Peace Corps 

Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 10406. A bill to amend the Peace Corps 

Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 10407. A bill to amend the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination in any respect whatsoever on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color in hospital fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. Con. Res. 438. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a joint committee of the Congress 
to represent the Congress at ceremonies cele- 
brating the 375th anniversary of the landing 
of the Lost Colony and the birth of Virginia 
Dare; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT (by request) : 

H. Con. Res. 439. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should instruct the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations to bring the Baltic 
States question before that body with a view 
to the liberation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia from Soviet occupation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H. Res. 551. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation of banking practices of supple- 
mental air carriers; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BLATNIK: 
H.R. 10408. A bill for the relief of Katica 
Milkovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 10409. A bill to award Lt. Col. John 
H. Glenn, Jr., and other astronauts the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, cash bonuses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 10410. A bill for the relief of Sayhan 
Husnu Bilbasar and Suheyla Bilbasar; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 10411. A bill for the relief of Laszlo J. 
Bonis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI (by request): 

H.R. 10412. A bill for the relief of Maria 
M. Mourad and Mahmoud Mourad; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 10413. A bill for the relief of Mrs. E. E. 
Barefield; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 10414. A bill for the relief of James 
Hubert Rhoden and Marjorie Joyce Rhoden; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

HR. 10415. A bill for the relief of Earl T. 

Briley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 10416. A bill for the relief of Enzo 
Pacifici Chinchenko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 10417. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mitsue Sugimoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10418. A bill for the relief of Vito M. 

Carlino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 10419. A bill for the relief of Abraham 

Abboud; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R, 10420. A bill for the relief of (Jimmy) 
Ching Wu; to the Committee of the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 10421. A bill for the relief of Gideon 

Fiat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 10422. A bill for the relief of Emma 

Hoffmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 


HR. 10423. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Johnson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


241. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Arthur G. Boyd, executive secretary, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Agriculture, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., relative to a resolution adopted 
by the California State Board of Agriculture 
at its meeting in Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1962, relating to agriculture co- 
operatives and patronage dividends; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Resumption of Atmospheric Nuclear 
Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a 
statement which I recently wrote was 
published in the Seattle Times, Febru- 
ary 15, 1962, under the title “United 
States Has No Alternative but To Re- 
sume Tests in Air.” 

Because of the vital importance of the 
issue discussed in this article, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 

` the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Unrrep States Has No ALTERNATIVE BUT To 
RESUME TESTS IN Am 
(By Senator Henry M. Jackson) 

WASHINGTON.—Moscow has made it in- 
evitable that the United States must re- 
sume atmospheric nuclear tests. 

Last fall, after months of secret prepara- 
tions, the Soviet Union callously broke the 
nuclear test moratorium and exploded be- 
tween 40 and 50 nuclear weapons in the 
atmosphere. 

For 39 months we sat through more than 
350 negotiating sessions patiently trying to 
get an effective test-ban treaty. And more 
than 350 times the Russians said, “Nyet.” 

Khrushchev has forced the issue. 

A President, on office, swears to 
“preserve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” His most 


solemn responsibility is to provide for the 
common defense. 

By itself, a strong military posture is not 
an answer to the future problems of na- 
tional security. But without such a pos- 
ture there will be no future. 

Today, America’s atomic strength and 
strike capability, in the aggregate, is still 
the most in the world. These 
capabilities are deployed so as to survive 
surprise attack and to devastate any aggres- 
sor which starts a nuclear war. 

But the key question relates not to the 
present. It concerns the future. And that 
question is this: Will our atomic arsenal 
be strong enough 3 or 4 years from now to 
deter attacks on us and our friends and 
allies? 

The Soviets use testing to terrorize the 
weak and sap the determination of the 
strong. But their tests are not mere biuff 
and blackmail. They also give Soviet lead- 
ers and scientists the chance to develop 
and improve their nuclear arms, for ex- 
ample, in the area of an antimissile missile. 
Nuclear weaponry is not a static art, any 
more than any other technology. 

The Russians took big steps forward in 
their last series of tests. Moscow is now 
ahead of us in certain areas of nuclear-weap- 
ons development. In view of this, and to 
maintain this country's effective deterrent 
power, we must continue the improvement 
of our nuclear arms and delivery capabili- 
ties. 

We have no alternative but to undertake 
some tests in the atmosphere. Testing is an 
indispensable part of any laboratory proc- 
ess—the only means by which we can move 
from scientific theory to proved weapons. 
And atmospheric testing is required because 
we cannot learn all we need to know simply 
through underground testing. 

We will not conduct nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere for psychological or propaganda 
reasons—as Moscow has done. We will un- 
dertake such tests only to serve a rational 


military purpose. We should test only to 
the degree that the essential development 
of critical weapons cannot proceed without 
such tests—and with maximum precautions 
to restrict fallout toa minimum. 

The course before us is clear: 

1. The world is not safe in a nuclear-arms 
race. 

Therefore, we must keep trying to achieve 
a secure arrangement for the reduction and 
control of armaments. We must continue 
to seek agreement on a nuclear-test-ban 
treaty based on an effective system of inter- 
national inspection and control, which, 
among other things, could protect us against 
the repetition of lengthy secret preparations 
for surprise testing. 

2. The world is not safe if the Soviet 
Union gains superiority in nuclear striking 
power. 

Therefore, we must push the development 
of critical new weapons essential to the de- 
fense of the free world. Insofar as atmos- 
pheric testing is necessary to assure this de- 
velopment, we must go forward. 


Send the Space Capsule Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a most appropriate day for me to call 
attention of the House to the fact that 
we in St. Louis are extremely anxious to 
have the space capsule in which Colonel 
Glenn made astronautical history re- 
turned to St. Louis, where it originated. 
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I have read in the papers that Colonel 
Glenn’s space capsule may be placed in 
the Smithsonian Institution. Apparently 
it would be placed next to the one used 
by Commander Shepard. We had asked 
for that one too. We would be glad to 
have either one. It would be placed in 
the Transportation Museum in St. Louis 
which is to become part of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial. 

We in St. Louis do not begrudge the 
Smithsonian Institution its right to these 
great trophies. After all, one of the 
most spectacular and treasured exhibits 
of the Smithsonian is the Spirit of St. 
Louis. But we do not think that the 
Smithsonian needs to have a whole series 
of historymaking space capsules. I 
would think one would be enough for the 
Smithsonian. We would like to have the 
other in St. Louis where it was built. 


Views on Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a statement which 
expressed my views regarding Reorgan- 
ization Plan No, 1 of 1962 which was re- 
jected overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives last week: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GARNER E, 
SHRIVER REGARDING PROPOSED DEPARTMENT 
OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


The past few days much has been said and 
written about the overwhelming defeat in 
the Congress of the administration’s proposal 
to create a Cabinet-level Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. The vote in the 
U.S. House of Representatives was 264 to 150 
in opposition to the creation of this new 
Department. As with so many controversial 
issues, there are, of course, seemingly valid 
arguments for and against. 

As I observed the debate and all I could 
find to read on the subject, the main argu- 
ment for the creation of this new Depart- 
ment was that with a large percentage of 
the people residing in the cities, a Cabinet 
Officer with a department should primarily 
be concerned with the problems of cities. 

In opposition to the creation of such a de- 
partment were such reasons as: 

1. The resolution before the Congress to 
create this Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing would have included only about one- 
third of the Federal Government’s present 
housing activities. It would not have em- 
braced the veterans’ housing programs nor 
the Federal Home Loan Bank. These hous- 
ing agencies account for approximately 63 
percent of the housing financing activities of 
the Federal Government. 

2. A multitude of Federal functions use- 
ful to metropolitan areas in meeting many 
of their problems would have remained where 
they are now even if this new department 
had not been authorized. For example, the 
Federal highway program affecting access to 
municipalities and expressways through 
cities as well as city streets would remain in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Technical assistance and other programs 
for “depressed areas” now afforded under 
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the Area Redevelopment Act also would re- 
main in Commerce. 

Water pollution and sewage disposal pro- 

remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare where they are now. 

Vocational education funds, social security 
activities, welfare programs, Hill-Burton 
funds for hospitals, assistance to schools in 
federally impacted areas such as Wichita, 
activities designed to promote public health, 
all these would remain right where they are 
now. 

Another reason for lack of congressional 
support was stated by a member of the party 
of the administration when he said: 

“In a few years’ time, this Department 
would cost the Government $165 billion dol- 
lars. It would give the Secretary of Urban 
Affairs and Housing more power than has 
been held by an individual since the begin- 
ning our Government.” 

In other words, the creation of this new 
Department would bypass the States and 
centralize further power in the bureaucracy 
of Washington, with more and more Federal 
employees and more and more cost to the 
taxpayers. 

These were some of the considerations 
which went into my decision to vote with 
the majority in opposing the present crea- 
tion of this De 

Finally, I would nee to express my regret 
and, in fact, resentment of the deliberate in- 
jection of the racial issue into consideration 
of this request. The matter of who would 
be appointed to the chief position in the 
new Department had no place in a decision 
on the merits of the legislation. 

My 10 years as chairman of our Kansas 
Legislature’s Committee on Municipalities 
made me fully aware of the complex prob- 
lems faced by metropolitan areas. I am con- 
vinced that the American public should not 
be led to belieye that the creation of a new 
Department in Washington would solve all 
of these pressing metropolitan problems. 

There must be a strengthening of rela- 
tionships between local and State govern- 
ments in meeting many of our urban prob- 
lems. In Kansas, our larger cities, such as 
Wichita, have been given home rule author- 
ity to help them work out solutions for their 
special problems. Urban areas deserve more 
consideration from their respective State 
government, including appropriate repre- 
sentation according to population in their 
State legislatures. Fortunately, most of our 
States are now working toward these goals. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Bul- 
garian people are a proud people, people 
that review each year on March 3—their 
national liberation day—the feats of a 
glorious past. Throughout their long 
history they have had the unhappy dis- 
tinction of living astride the path that 
has been trod by a succession of ruthless 
dictators and they have had the added 
inconvenience of living cheek and jowl 
with aggressive neighbors. 

Forced to take the side of Nazi Ger- 
many in World War II, the Western al- 
lies took cognizance of the compulsion 
under which this great people were 
forced to suffer and our ultimate decla- 
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ration of war against Bulgaria was a rou- 
tine matter and did not conceal our re- 
luctance to engage in conflict with a 
nation that even then had furnished so 
many stalwart volunteers for our own 
Armed Forces. 

The irony of the situation is revealed 
by the fact that throughout the conflict 
Russia did not even bother to declare war 
on Bulgaria. As soon, however, as the 
hostilities with Germany were concluded, 
Russia promptly declared war on the 
Bulgarians and aided by subversives 
from within took over the prostrate na- 
tion and placed their puppets in control. 
There then followed a brief sequence of 
events of which we—the Western allies— 
can never be proud; namely, President 
Roosevelt gave a free hand to Churchill 
in the Balkan countries and Churchill in 
turn gave Stalin a free hand in Bulgaria. 
And from that moment to this very hour 
those great, liberty-loving people have 
had to submit to the cruelest type of 
dictatorial domination. 

All Americans today are keenly alive 
to the great and ever increasing contri- 
butions that are being made by the Bul- 
garians in our midst who have found in 
these United States a haven for the op- 
pressed. At the same time there must 
be an increasing awareness that our dis- 
service to Bulgaria at the time of the 
Russian takeover can only be remedied 
by our support of their national aspira- 
tions from hereon. We applaud the 
laudable ambitions of the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Front of America and we shall 
support, all the way, their determination 
that their beloved homeland shall once 
more be free. 


Meanings of the U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, amid the 
great bulk of reading material of all 
descriptions that daily comes into our 
offices, there are many articles of 
genuine interest, some of which provide 
us with new insights into problems 
under consideration by our committees 
and by ourselves individually. 

Occasionally, we receive a publication 
whose every article is important, whose 
every word has real meaning. The 
March issue of the Rotarian, the maga- 
zine of Rotary International, is just such 
a publication. 

The issue is entitled “Meanings of the 
U.S.A.” Its purpose is to give a perspec- 
tive to our Nation, in the editors’ words, 
as a traveler sees his native land upon 
returning to it from a long stay abroad; 
as a visitor sees that land for the first 
time; as specialists view it through their 
varied lenses—all seeing with fresh eyes, 
noting its unique qualities.” Believe me, 
it has indeed fulfilled its purpose 
magnificently. 
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You will remember that on the 15th 
I spoke about the little-people-to-little- 
people program started by my son, Peter 
III. I sought your help in organizing 
this children’s crusade. I pointed out 
the common ignorance—even among our 
own citizens—about America, what our 
country and way of life stand for, do 
and are. I called for support to an 
allout effort by our children to bring the 
facts of American life to the children of 
the world. 

In this one magazine are 10 fine arti- 
cles written by experts in their fields 
that will go far toward explaining 
America's precious quality to people 
everywhere. Because of their timeliness 
and uniform excellence, I intend to ask 
permission to insert them in the RECORD, 
so that the greatest possible circulation 
can be obtained among our citizens who 
may not be Rotarians. 

Today, I would like only to quote the 
official object of this outstanding inter- 
national organization which does so 
much each year for local communities: 

The object of Rotary is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 

and, in particular, to encourage 
and foster: First. The development of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for service; 
Second. High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society; 
Third. The application of the ideal of sery- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life; Fourth. The ad- 
vancement of international understanding, 
good will, and peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 


Here is truly a people-to-people pro- 
gram in action. 


Tribute to George Washington on the 
230th Anniversary of His Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 22, 1962, it was my privilege to 
deliver the following address at the an- 
nual Washington Day banquet of Somer- 
set Lodge No. 358, Free and Accepted 
Masons: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, WASHINGTON Day, AT 
SOMERSET LODGE No, 358, or THE FREE AND 
ACCEPTED MASONS, SOMERSET, PA., ON FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1962 
It is a genuine pleasure to be here with 

you tonight for this annual George Wash- 

ington Day observance of Somerset Lodge 

No. 358. 

I want you to know that I am speaking to 
you as a member. of our fraternity. 

I am a member of Hiram Lodge No. 616, 
of Altoona, of the Scottish rite bodies of the 
valley of Williamsport, and of Jaffa Shrine 
at Altoona. 

Somerset has a proud history. 
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It was appropriately founded in 1787, the 
same year the Constitution of the United 


The history of your city represents a long 
and honorable record. 

On this date it is especially appropriate 
that we honor our first President—George 
Washington—who was born 230 years ago 
today. 

There is always a certain solemnity about 
an occasion honoring George Washington. 

There is a feeling of warm satisfaction, too, 
as in a large family gathering, met to pay 
reverent and affectionate tribute to an hon- 
ored past. 

Wherever George Washington’s country- 
men are assembled together there is a sense 
of brotherhood and common kinship that 
binds us together with the Father of our 
Country. 

It is seldom in the history of the human 
race that a man is so obviously born to 
command. 

Yes; one so perfectly equipped—by every 
quality of mind and heart—to lead a be- 
wildered and distracted people into ways 
of safety; ways that proved to be sure and 
certain, 

Every American is aware of the unmatched 
leadership of George Washington. 

It is regrettable that very often Americans 
do not fully appreciate his true greatness. 

He towers above the rest. 

He appeared on the pages of our history 
at a most crucial time. 

For him and his associates there could be 
no second guessing. 

They gambled not only with their property 
but with their lives. 

They won a victory which was good for the 
world. 

As we briefly review the biographical facts 
pertinent to George Washington we recall 
that he was born in 1732 in Westmoreland 
County, Va. 

He had little formal education but was 
gifted with much commonsense and the 
ability to lead. 

He loved the out of doors and early in 
life became a gulde. 

An early significant public event in his 
life was his service as messenger from the 
Virginian to the French Governor in 1753-54. 

In 1754 a battle at Great Meadows— 
fought by the small force he commanded— 
ushered in the long French and Indian War, 

Washington was obliged to surrender Fort 
Necessity and so he resigned, but the next 
year he served on Braddock’s staff at the 
defeat of the Monongahela. 

Here he had a miraculous escape. 

He continued in the army until 1759 and 
had a part in the taking of Fort Duquesne 
in 1758. 

Washington married Martha Custis in 1759. 
He was a most devoted husband. 

That same year he entered the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. 

For several years he led the life of a Vir- 
ginia planter at his beloved Mount Vernon. 

He was a delegate to the First and Second 
Continental Congresses. 

As the energies of the American Revolu- 
tion exploded, he was chosen to head the 
Colonial forces. 

He led those meager forces through 5 
devastating years of war. 

It was his task to put into the form of an 
organized force the raw and ill-equipped 
soldiers, 

His first enterprise succeeded. 

Boston was evacuated by the British 
March 17, 1776, and the Army was transferred 
to New York. 

After the Declaration of Independence a 
disheartening series of reverses marked the 
next half year. 

These included the Battle of Brooklyn, 
the withdrawal from New York, White 
Plains, the fall of Fort Washington, and 
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the melancholy retreat of the diminishing 
Army across New Jersey. 

But the morale of the troops and of the 
entire country was suddenly raised by Wash- 
ing’s brilliant surprise of Trenton and vic- 
tory of Princeton. 

In the autumn of 1777 Washington's 
army—though defeated at Brandywine and 
Germantown—kept a British force oc- 
cupied, and so contributed to the victory at 
Saratoga. 

Then came the gloomy winter at Valley 
Forge. 

The battle of Monmouth was won in the 
summer. 

The treason of Benedict Arnold in 1780 
was a severe blow. 

The following summer Washington showed 
the qualities of a great general by his secret 
and rapid march from the Hudson River to 
Chesapeake Bay—a march which eventual- 
ly resulted in the fall of Yorktown. 

There continued widespread confidence in 
his thorough devotion to the cause of in- 
dependence and the basic establishment of 
the new Nation. 

Washington presided over the Federal 
Convention of 1787. : 

He was the unanimous choice for Presi- 
dent. 

Washington's Inauguration was in New 
York on April 30, 1789. 

He was elected for a second term and he 
served until 1797. 

Consider for a moment the long, long years 
of strain and drain during the agonizing 
struggle for independence—demanding day 
after day, for 8 weary years, the last ounce 
of physical, mental, and moral self-control. 

Consider, too, that once independence was 
achieved the greatest, most daring experi- 
ment in human government was about to 
be launched, 

The immense weight of responsibility 
then descended upon the weary shoulders 
of a man no longer young. 

A man whose only wish was to remain for 
the rest of his life at his beloved Mount 
Vernon. 

In Washington's own words, written in the 
summer of 1788, he said: “* * * the great 
searcher of human hearts is my witness that 
I have no wish which aspires beyond the 
humble and happy lot, of living and dying a 
private citizen on my own farm.” 

After a year of the Presidency, George 
Washington could still write wistfully of his 
Virginia home: 

“I can truly say I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon with a friend or two about me than 
to be attended at the seat of government by 
the officers of state and the representatives 
of every power in Europe.” 

Two hundred and ten years ago on the 
4th of November in 1752, the Masonic Lodge 
at Fredericksburg, Va., initiated George 
Washington as a member. 

He brought honor, fame, and distinction 
to the great fraternity of Free Masons. 

He was initiated an entered apprentice 
and in testimony of his esteem for this lodge 
and the cardinal principles of Freemasonry 
he retained his membership from the date of 
his initiation until the time of his death. 

At the founding of the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia in 1785, George Washington, be- 
cause of the esteem in which he was held by 
his brethren, was tendered the office of 
grand master. 

Twice after this date he was proposed as 
Grand Master of the United States by other 
grand lodges. 

Both of these honors were refused for 
reasons known best to himself. 

When the Alexandria, Va., Lodge sur- 
rendered its charter—held from the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania—and received its Vir- 
ginia charter in the year 1788, George Wash- 
ington was named its charter master by 
Most Worshipful Edmund Randolph, then 
Grand Master of Masons in Virginia. 
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The lodge has since changed its name to 
honor its illustrious charter master and is 
now known as Alexandria-Washington Lodge 
No. 22. 

In 1951, in a volume published in the 
George Washington Masonic Bicentennial 
Year, under the authority of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia, Grand Master Rudolph R. 
Cooke, wrote the following: 

“George Washington lived in a period 
when new forces and new ideas and ideals 
were being born in the world. 

“His life and his every action displayed his 
unwavering devotion to the great principles 
for which Freemasonry stands. 

“The great concepts of brotherly love and 
freedom were given national birth because of 
his untiring efforts. 

“His life—and the great principles for 
which he stood— are a part of the glorious 
heritage of every citizen of the United States 
of America. 

“It is fitting and proper that we should 
honor his memory, praise his steadfast deyo- 
tion to the principles of Freemasonry, and 
observe the anniversary of his Masonic birth 
with fitting solemnities.” 

Americans have—and almost seem to have 
by birth—an inordinate interest in “firsts.” 

Who was first to go up in a balloon? 

Who was first to go over Niagara Falls in 
a barrel? 

Who made the first automobile? 

Washington—our first President—goes 
down in history as being the “first” in the 
hearts cf his countrymen. 

‘Two very learned men have in recent years 
published books on American “firsts,” and it 
is interesting and enlightening to note how 
often Freemasonry has had a part in them. 

To Washington's lot fell many many 
“firsts.” 5 

He was the first American Commander in 
Chief; the first President. In Freemasonry 
he was the first choice for grand master by 
Virginia, the first independent American 
grand lodge. The first choice by those who 
worked to have a national grand master. 
The first master of Alexandria lodge under 
its Virginia charter. 

The sentimental values attached to Wash- 
ington relics in the Masonic order reveal the 
depth of esteem in which he is held in the 
fraternity. 

It has been said that Washington made 
sacred the things that he touched or that 
have been associated with him. 

Thus cherished above rubies is a gavel 
made from an oak in the grounds of Mount 
Vernon. The Washington Bible. A tiny lock 
of his hair in a golden urn which was the 
handwork of Paul Revere. And many, many 
other relics. 

It has been suggested that one of the un- 
derlying reasons for Washington’s personal 
and persistent interest in Masonic lodges 
was his own conviction that the hope of suc- 
cess in the Revolution rested with the 
officers. 

Washington always was pleased to see his 
officers become Masons because the lodge was 
a school of honor. 

Something of the bitterness which Wash- 
ington tasted in Benedict Arnold's treachery 
was the man’s coldblooded violation of all 
his Masonic ties and confidences. 

If these things are true—and certainly 
they are reasonable—they lend an added in- 
terest to George Washington—the Mason. 

We can find much consolation in the deci- 
sions reached by George Washington in his 
troubled times—and in the philosophy of 
government—that is often hidden under the 
surface of Washington's more glamorous 
exploits. 

There is no deep and lasting benefit from 
a mere recital of biographical facts concern- 
ing the life of a great man. 

Rather, we must look into the past and dig 
from it nuggets of wisdom that we can apply 
to the problems of our time. 
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If George Washington could revisit this 
earth—one of his greatest surprises—aside 
from the mechanical changes in our lives 
might be the diplomatic and personal rela- 
tionships we in the United States have with 
half the world. 

The names of the countries in our newspa- 
per headlines would not be familiar to 
Washington. 

Far less familiar to our first President 
would be the concepts of mutual security, 
technical cooperation, and permanent al- 
liances TOR tabs defense. 

He would undoubtedly be baffled by the 
United Nations, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the obligations assumed 
by us under their respective charters. 

Yet Washington was not only a great and 
good man, but also a practical one. 

No doubt if he were President today he 
would be starting on his way to Latin Amer- 
ica and planning European and other visits 
around the globe to further the peace of the 
world. 

We must recall that the end of the Amer- 
ican War for Independence brought freedom 
from outside rule, but it also brought un- 
certainty and upheaval. 

The States became insecure in their rela- 
tionships with each other. 

There were those in Connecticut who 
feared the expansionist aims of Massachu- 
setts and vice versa. 

New York and New Jersey—with a com- 
mon harbor—became involved in a tariff 
wrangle. 

Despite all these internal problems George 
Washington had succeeded in turning back 
the Britieh—largely because he was able to 
keep the military coalition of the States from 
breaking off into fragments. 

He had the stature and the singleness of 
purpose that gave the States confidence, the 
rallying power, and the tenacity needed for 
victory. 

He was a man of good will and absolute 
integrity, in whom all Americans could be- 
lieve regardless of party. 

Washington did exactly what was expected 
of him. 

He stayed outside the range of frequently 
bitter debate, using his authority sparingly 
so that he could apply his full prestige before 
the people of all the States in the biggest Job 
of all—which was to get the Constitution 
ratified. 

It has been said that “this ability to stand 
symbolically before the Nation with arms 
fully outstretched—in order to appeal to 
and embrace all groups and parties caused 
many people to regard him as a National 
Father.” 

When it became necessary to elect the first 
President under the U.S. Constitution, the 
choice of the electors was automatic. 

Washington carried with him into the 
Presidency the belief that he could be above 
the give-and-take of party strife. 

Our Constitution—which reflects Wash- 
ington's leadership in co many ways—slows 
up the final governmental decisions. 

It subjects them to the checks and balances 
of repeated examination and the maturity of 
delayed judgment before becoming final. 

Those who speak glibly of our Republic at 
the level of our Federal Government would 
do well to weigh these facts which have been 
responsible for making this a most stable 
government and our Republic the greatest 
guarantor of individual liberty in the world 
today. 

Unfortunately some historians have at- 
tempted to downgrade Washington. 

It has been said that Washington was a 
dreadful fellow who belonged to the gentry. 

He owned property, he was an aristocrat, 
he was against the common people, and he 
was a reactionary. 

This, however, is the same man who served 
his country without cost to the Nation and 
so helped win freedom for all people. 
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This is the same man who presided over 
our Constitutional Convention and helped 
provide the basis for the protection of pri- 
vate property with more people enjoying 
the blessings of ownership on a more equi- 
table basis than in any other nation in the 
world. 

This is the man who fought to destroy 
the right to inherit rank and title, and 
helped establish a government where titles 
of nobility are constitutionally forbidden. 

This is the man who stands head and 
shoulders above his countrymen, and led the 
most Revolutionary movement, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of more free- 
doms than has been known to any nation 
in our world. 

In his circular to the States—under date 
of June 8, 1763, written from his headquar- 
ters at Newburgh, N.Y., after the close of 
the war—Washington wrote a solemn ad- 
monition in what he supposed was a final 
public farewell to his countrymen. 

In fatherly words he earnestly exhorted 
the Thirteen States whose independence he 
had so lately won and who had already fal- 
len into quarrelling and bickering among 
themselves: 

“There are four things,” wrote Washing- 
ton, “which I humbly conceive are essential 
to the well being—I may even venture to 
say to the existence of the United States as 
an independent power: 

“First, an indissoluble union of the States 
under one Federal head. 

“Second, a sacred regard to public justice. 

“Third, the adoption of a proper peace es- 
tablishment; and 

“Fourth, the prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and policies to 
make those mutual concessions which are 
requisite to the general prosperity, and, in 
some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community. 

“These are the pillars on which the glorious 
fabric of our independency and national 
character must be supported.” 

In paying tribute to George Washington— 
as Americans and as Masons—we can do no 
less than remember his desires for his be- 
loved country by giving recognition to his 
demands for outstanding leadership. 

A type of leadership that is so eloquently 
described in the following well-known 
prayer: 

“God give us Men. 

A time like this demands—strong minds, 
stout hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men of honor; 

Men who will not lie.” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following newsletters 
of February 24, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, 
Fifth District, Texas) 


“As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
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method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace, but remember- 
ing, also, that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by 

exertions, in time of peace, to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden which 
we ourselves ought to bear.”—George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 

National Indignation Convention members 
visited Congress and Congressmen this week. 
Numerous Members, including myself, in- 
troduced concurrent resolutions stating 
“that no funds will be appropriated for the 
purpose of training military personnel from 
any Communist country or any country 
dominated by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 421 
“Resolution to prohibit training enemy mili- 
tary personnel or aiding Communist nations 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) That no funds will 
be appropriated for the purpose of training 
military personnel from any Communist 
country or any country dominated by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“All Communists and other representa- 
tives of enemy countries now being trained 
in the United States as pilots, technicians, 
and other military personnel shall be re- 
turned to their own lands at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“The transfer to Communist and other 
enemy nations of all planes and other wea- 
pons of war, and materials that may be con- 
verted to weapons of war, shall be termi- 
nated at once. 

“Any such material in process of transfer 
shall be stopped in transit and returned to 
the United States; and any and all agree- 
ments relative thereto shall be canceled im- 
mediately. 

“Any ms in Government found guilty 
of violating the provisions of this resolution 
shall be removed from office.” 

The good sense of this resolution is self- 
evident. The logic of why we have aided 
the enemy and continue to do so escapes me. 
I applaud those citizens who have indig- 
nantly petitioned their Government to 
change this, as well as other Government 
errors. People must protest loud and clear 
to all elected officials. (1) Educate, (2) 
lobby, (3) elect is the threefold course of 
action needed today to make “government 
of, by and for the people” succeed. 

The Attorney General Robert Kennedy's 
remark discrediting Texas still remains un- 
answered as to what he really meant. It 
should be the expectation of all Texans, 
surely that this answer be forthcoming soon. 
Brave Americans who fought and died for 
this country in any war deserve a special 
place in the hearts and minds of those who 
follow and who must protect their honor. 

The expropriation of American property, 
an $8 million company of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., by Brazil is another 
act in the chain of humiliation of the great 
United States. Once again the Untied States 
does nothing. No marines or warships off- 
shore and tough diplomatic talk to remind 
Brazil that the U.S. lives and property 
are inviolate. Instead we listen to Mr. 
Goulart, President of Brazil, claim he is not 
responsible for and cannot control the action 
of his brother-in-law, Governor Leonel Bri- 
zola, in the seizure. An offer of $400,000 in 
exchange is more than outrageous. How 
can we encourage Americans to invest in 
foreign lands without protection? At the 
same time the administration has promised 
$20 billion in aid to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. What kind of progress is expropria- 
tion? Now, no doubt, the President will 
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authorize millions in aid to Brazil. What's 
more, this criticism I herein level is the kind 
the liberals who control Congress call ex- 
tremist, reactionary, old fashioned.” To me, 
the protection of U.S. lives and property is 
“patriotic, constitutional, commonsense,” 
The healthiest action possible, and most 
needed in the world is timely, strong-armed 
toughness of the United States acting fast 
and sure to protect U.S. rights when and 
wherever they are jeopardized. 

The debt ceiling was raised $2 billion. 
For the second year, I protested in debate 
and committee report, any increase, While 
it is true that the United States must pay 
bills when already contracted for and pay- 
ment is due, it is equally true that denying 
money to the President would force some 
reshuffling of expenditures resulting in less 
spending. In 1954 Congress denied a $15 
billion increase and the Government got 
along all right. Specifically, I criticized (1) 
the “temporary” tag. There’s nothing tem- 
porary about Government spending; it's 
permanent; (2) Increased military spending 
is not the reason for more needed money 
since nondefense spending under Kennedy 
has been 60 to 75 percent of the increase, 
contrary to what is being told the public; (3) 
The debt ceiling is a false limitation and 
should be done away with: There is no limit 
to the Government's power to tax, spend and 
borrow. (Hence the need for my constitu- 
tional amendment (H.J. Res. 11) to force a 
balanced budget on Congress.) As usual, 
some Members demigogically spoke about the 
need for debt reduction, the same Members 
who have voted most, if not all, of the spend- 
ing which occasioned the need for a debt ceil- 
ing increase. Nor is this all, the Ways and 
Means Committee is forewarned that the 
President will ask soon for $8 billion more 
increase of the debt. Welfare spending in 
every area is soaring. This year the Presi- 
dent will require us to raise $14 billion more 
in taxes than last year just to break even, 
if there are no further increases by the 
President. I wonder when the people will 
really awaken and restrain the President 
and his equally radical ADA advisers in this 
mad race to financial ruin. I was proud 
this week to put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the story of Daingerfield, Tex. 
Daingerfield, like Dallas, is determined to 
stand on its own feet, develop the com- 
munity through the efforts of its own people 
instead of waiting for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do it. 

The creation of a new Government De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing and 
a new Cabinet officer occasioned the week's 
biggest controversy. A yes vote meant a 
no to permitting the President a go-ahead 
on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962. The 
President was soundly rebuffed by a vote of 
264 to 150. All but 13 Republicans were 
against the new Department. Of 248 Demo- 
crats voting, 111 joined the Republicans, 
leaving 137 Democrats favoring the new De- 
partment. Argument for: (1) Urban growth 
is great, (2) Federal housing and urban 
programs have grown greatly, (3) improved 
management and operation of Federal pro- 
grams. ents against: (1) Vast in- 
crease of Federal employees and expense, 
(2) weakening of State and local jurisdic- 
tion, increase Federal centralization of 
power, (3) not necessary to accomplish 
Federal programs, (4) discourage initiative 
and further dry up local taxes as Federal 
Government collects taxes and returns some 
to the communities. Probably the biggest 
factors were not on the surface of the de- 
bate: (1) The President was trying to force 
Congress to accept his proposal, (2) the 
President injected politics by criticizing the 
Republicans in the Rules Committee who 
earlier voted against such a Department (all 
5 Republicans of the committee were joined 
by 4 of the 10 Democrats) and secondly he 
announced Robert Weaver, a Negro, who 
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would head the new De t as a Cab- 
inet officer, a callous injection of the race 
issue. Subsequent developments include 
the President’s announcement that the De- 
partment would still be set up. This time, 
I predict, the “benevolent dictatorship” will 
fail in its objective. Certainly, new pressures 
will be brought to bear against vulnerable 
Members of Congress by the President. How 
refreshing it would be if Congress would 
really reassert its constitutional role as it 
did this once. 

The tax bill before Ways and Means has 
gone through so many revisions and “about- 
faces” I shall withhold overall comment un- 
til the final draft is complete. I can report 
with disappointment that several very sensi- 
ble proposals were defeated. Eleven Repub- 
licans and one Democrat joined (but were 
defeated by 14 of 15 Democrats) in propos- 
ing a tax cut for individuals, corporations, 
and a liberalized depreciation allowance at 
a tax loss of $1.4 billion less than the Presi- 
dent is demanding in the “giveaway” invest- 
ment credit being granted to some industries 
and costing $1.8 billion. At a time of great 
spending it is recognizable that tax cuts are 
inconsistent. Now the President asks that 
$1.8 billion be cut as grants to certain tax- 
payers as the administration specifies. This 
is tremendous political power in the hands of 
the Treasury Department. As I see it, any 
tax cut should be a true tax cut, to everyone 
as the Alger-Baker-Herlong provision pro- 
vides, which would liberalize depreciation 
and cut every bracket of individual and cor- 
poration taxes, the only real stimulus to our 
economy. Of course, the really necessary 
action to accompany tax cuts is reduced Fed- 
eral spending. This is a lesson never learned 
by the Democrats now leading the adminis- 
tration and Congress. 

This is a week which will be remembered 
for all time for the heroic achievement of 
Col. John Glenn in his inspiring race around 
the earth in space. On Monday the entire 
Congress will hold a joint session to pay 
tribute to the man and to his achievement, 
Every American heart thrilled at this latest 
success for our science, our technology, and 
the pioneering spirit which has always been 
an intrinsic part of American character. 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another.”—George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, during 
most of their modern history Estonians 
have been subjected to foreign rule. 
Founded by King Valdemar II of Den- 
mark in 1219, they lived for centuries 
under Scandanavian governments. Fi- 
nally, they fell under the yoke of the 
oppressive Russian czarist regime. 
When the Russian Imperial Government 
was overthrown by the 1917 revolution, 
Estonians burst their bonds and declared 
their freedom on February 24, 1918. 
Their long, hard struggle was ended, 
their national goal was realized. 
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For the next 22 years Estonians lived 
in peace and worked happily to build 
themselves a responsible republic and a 
progressive, healthy economy. But the 
evil forces of destruction and death were 
again let loose on the eve of World War 
II, and the unfortunate Estonians wit- 
nessed the doom of their independence 
as a nation and the loss of their freedom. 
In July 1940, the proud little nation was 
overrun by the Red army, and the coun- 
try was annexed to the Soviet Union. 

America has never recognized this bru- 
tal annexation. Estonians have never 
ceased to be Estonians. They have suf- 
fered these 22 years; they have borne 
the brunt of alien philosophies imposed 
upon them by godless Communists. 
They know, as we, that at the moment 
the indescribable suffering will go on, 
not look bright. But these brave and 
sturdy fighters for freedom, long 
schooled in adversity, cling tenaciously 
to their ideals and never entertain any 
doubt about the ultimate victory of 
their righteous cause of freedom and 
independence. 

On Saturday, the 24th, the million 
citizens of that brave nation observed 
in private ways the 44th anniversary of 
their independence. There could be none 
of the joyous and public display that we 
in America give on our 4th of July. But 
in their hearts and minds, their prayers 
and determination were renewed. In 
America, the thousands of citizens that 
have sprung from this noble stock added 
their prayers. We were not in this 
Chamber on that day; but I know all 
of us assembled now joined in with them. 
Here and publicly let us now proclaim 
to the world the justness of their cause. 
Let us lift up our hearts in prayer that 
the same cherished freedom we enjoy 
will soon spread east of the Baltic, and 
that Estonia will again take her place 
in the councils as well as the hearts of 
the community of free nations. 


Two Giant Steps Toward Victory in the 
Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable CRAIG HOSMER, 
of California, made such an appealing 
and penetrating statement on the Dean 
Manion Forum that, under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the Recor, that 
all Members may read it: 


Two GIANT STEPS TOWARD VICTORY IN THE 
Coro Wan 


Thank you, Dean Manion. For many years 
you have warned that the persistent and 
continuing goal of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy is world domination. You 
and your guests on the Manion Forum again 
and again have disclosed the many insidious 
and brutal ways in which Communists ag- 
gress against the free world. It has properly 
been pointed out that any mischief, from 
dropping pamphlets to dropping thermo- 
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nuclear bombs, will be used by Communists 
whenever, wherever, and however it will help 
carry out Khrushchev’s threat to bury us. 

In this manner, they are fighting us over a 
spectrum of conflict which includes both 
cold war and hot war, and which can range 
from the least violent to the most violent 
actions in which man can engage. Commu- 
nist dogma tells Communist leaders to use 
the greatest amount of violence they can get 
away with, without risking their own home 
base of aggressive strength. 

For instance, the only reason Communists 
are not dropping atomic bombs on the 
United States today, quickly to remove us as 
the chief obstacle to their goal of world 
domination, is that they know we can and 
will retaliate with all our nuclear weapons 
and destroy them. 

Because they are deterred, temporarily at 
least, from using hot war against us, they 
are using all the many weapons in their 
cold war arsenal in a massive attack on 
many fronts to defeat us by nonmilitary 
warfare. The situation is simply that un- 
less or until they safely can burn us to death 
in a hot war, they intend to try freezing 
us to death in cold war. 

Because of your efforts, Dean Manion, and 
the efforts of other patriots, the American 
people have become awakened to this great 
danger and are demanding that our Govern- 
ment take effective action in cold war just 
as it would in hot war should that ever be 
necessary. Even though our Government 
does not, the American people do recognize 
that on the decisive battlegrounds of the 
cold, nonmilitary war our defenses are 
shamefully weak, our generalship is appal- 
lingly bad, and our effort is woefully inade- 
quate. 

It would be madness to attempt fighting a 
hot war without declaring it, without na- 
tional strategy, without top-level command, 
without war plans, without mobilizing, and 
without appealing to the patriotism of the 
people for the blood, sweat, toil, and tears 
needed to win it. 

Yet, without any of these things, we are 
engaged in a new, strange, and deadly kind 
of a war—a cold, nonmilitary war, in which 
the stakes are freedom and survival, and 
which we are not winning. It is clear we 
will not start winning until the irrevocable 
determination developed by individual 
Americans to do so is declared to be the of- 
ficial policy of the Government of the United 
States. 


RECOGNITION OF ENEMY NECESSARY FOR VICTORY 


For this I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 517. It is patterned 
after our declaration of war following the 
Japanese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 
However, House Joint Resolution 517 de- 
clares conflict rather than war and identi- 
fies our enemy as the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. This resolution directs 
the President to employ the entire power of 
the United States to carry on the cold war 
and pledges all the resources of the country 
to bring it to a successful conclusion, 

This resolution will serve to start the of- 
ficial chain of events which must be started 
by the U.S. Government, if we are to stop 
losing and start . Only by openly 
declaring the conflict which the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy wages against 
us, can we organize and mobilize to fight it 
as a major enterprise on the scale necessary 
for victory. The passage of House Joint 
Resolution 517 will not only mobilize Amer- 
ica for cold war but will enlist the support 
of all men everywhere who cherish freedom 
in this great. contest for its survival. 

We Americans are not unique in our desire 
for freedom—only in our vast national power 
which causes people throughout the free 
world to look to the United States for leader- 
ship in the struggle to preserve it. Other 
people, too, want to fight effectively in the 
common cause, They, too, have their doubts, 
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their worries, and their fears that the time 
of freedom is running short, But until the 
United States declares the conflict, begins 
to move against communism and move de- 
cisively, as a world leader should, others can- 
not be expected to go it alone. 

Based on the formal congressional declara- 
tion of the conflict, many of the actions 
which must follow to win it can be put into 
effect without delay. The organization of 
our Government to fight cold war effectively 
is one of the most critical of these necessary 
actions. 

The cold war sweeps across many other- 
wise unrelated functions of Government. It 
goes far beyond the jurisdiction of any of 
the specialized committees of Congress now 
in existence. And, in the executive branch, 
it goes far beyond the State Department or 
any other single department of Govern- 
ment—far beyond the formal Government 
even—it sweeps across our whole society. 

The President alone has the broad power 
and control over the wide range of functions 
which must be organized, carried on, timed, 
coordinated, and pushed to overall success 
to meet the enemy and to overcome him. At 
the top, there must be a national nerve center 
and command post for cold, nonmilitary war. 
Call it the Strategic and Tactical Office of the 
President—STOP. And, at COMSTOP, in the 
White House itself, stopping communism 
must be a 24-hour-a-day operation for as 
long as it takes to do the job. 

Likewise, the Congress should have a com- 
mittee which views our cold war efforts as a 
unified whole. It has occurred to me that 
one of the existing committees of Congress, 
such as the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, already accustomed to dealing with 
complex and highly classified information, 
might be the logical committee to which 
Congress should assign cold war responsi- 
bilities. 

Once we properly declare the conflict with 
international communism, express our ir- 
revocable determination to win it and organ- 
ize ourselves to do so, we can begin to fight 
intelligently and effectively on the cold war's 
many battlefronts. We can tie together and 
coordinate national cold war strategy, in- 
telligence activities, scientific propaganda, 
economic and diplomatic moves, psychologi- 
cal warfare, and all the other many activi- 
ties short of actual military operations that 
winning cold war involves. 

All these operations must be run by man- 
agers who are themselves knowledgeable in 
the political, strategic, and psychological 
nuances of nonmilitary warfare. We must 
quickly train, in our universities and else- 
where, the knowledgeable Americans needed 
to officer and man this new force of our 
national defense, the cold war fighting 
force. 


CARRY COLD WAR FIGHT BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


From the overall strategic standpoint, it 
must be emphasized that fighting cold war 
effectively not only means defending against 
the aggressive action the Communists 
mount against us in our own territory, but, 
if we are ever to win, it means carrying the 
fight deep behind the Iron Curtain into 
communism's own home territory. 

In urging former President Eisenhower to 
wage cold war and turn Moscow’s own 
cold war weapons against it, Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff argued that our potential fifth 
column is greater by millions than the ene- 
my's. Within the Communist empire are 
countless areas of weakness and possible in- 
ternal strife. Our cold war strategy must 
be geared to go on the offensive and seize and 
exploit the opportunities they present us to 
carry our cause forward. 

Turning from cold war strategy to cold war 
tactics, we find almost limitless opportunities 
for turning the tide of world events to our 
favor and away from the Communists. Im- 
mediately following our declaration of con- 
flict against the international Communist 
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conspiracy, the Congress should declare con- 
traband all Communist arms and munitions 
in the Western Hemisphere. I need not 
dwell on the presence of MIG fighters, So- 
viet tanks, and 400,000 Red armed soldiers in 
Cuba, almost within sight of our own shores, 
to underscore the necessity for this move. 

I have introduced another resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 524, which formally 
declares that Communist arms and muni- 
tions are contraband in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and requires the President to enforce 
this contraband by appropriate use of U.S. 
airpower and seapower. 

This is the way it would work: Interna- 
tional law recognizes a right to enforce con- 
traband. It is a peaceful procedure. A 
U.S. patrol aircraft spotting a Communist 
bloc ship headed toward Cuba or elsewhere 
in the Americas would signal a U.S. de- 
stroyer to intercept and search it. If Com- 
munist arms or munitions are found, the 
ship is warned to turn around. If its cap- 
tain refuses or tries again to proceed toward 
his destination, our Navy can reboard the 
merchantman and jettison its contraband 
cargo and bring it to a U.S. port to have 
confiscation adjudged. 

The advantages of this unique approach, 
based on modernization of longstanding 
principles of international law are many. 
Only a few U.S. aircraft and ships would be 
required. These would operate on the high 
seas, and there would be no interference 
with the integrity of any nation’s territorial 
waters or domestic soil. 

U.S. forces would be acting in a strong 
area of American sea and air power, almost 
5,000 miles from the Soviet Union’s nearest 
base. The Monroe Doctrine which protected 
the Western Hemisphere for so long from the 
grasping hands of European despots would 
once again be made meaningful and would 
once again be used courageously and effec- 
tively to preserve freedom in all the Amer- 
icas. 

My friends, House Joint Resolution 517, 
the declaration of conflict, and House Joint 
Resolution 524, the declaration of contra- 
band, are vitally needed and should be en- 
acted swiftly, but they are stalled in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and need 
your active support. 

Thank you, Dean Manion, for this oppor- 
tunity to urge from the Manion Forum that 
Americans demand that their Congressmen, 
their Senators, and their President move 
swiftly to do these things, and the many 
more necessary to make America strong and 
keep her free. 


Congratulations to Postal Workers 
on Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alabama branch of the National Postal 
Transport Association has long been con- 
sidered to be a guiding fixture on the 
scene of postal employee organizations 
in Birmingham, throughout Alabama, 
and the Memphis postal region. I have 
just been informed that the Alabama 
branch has voted by referendum ballot 
to merge with Local 303 of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks. 

The United Federation of Postal Clerks 
is a relatively new postal employee or- 
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ganization on the national scene, being 
recently formed by the merger of the 
National Postal Transport Association, 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, the United National Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen, and the United 
Postal Workers. However, within the 
framework of the national merger, it 
was stated that any merger on a lower 
level would be the result of local option. 
Iam happy to notify the Speaker and my 
colleagues that this local option was 
exercised as a result of a unanimous 
vote of local 303 and a more than 20-to-1 
vote of the Alabama branch. I certainly 
wish to congratulate the leaders of these 
two progressive organizations and espe- 
cially Mr. John Waldrop, president of 
the Alabama branch and Mr. J. D. Park, 
president of local 303. 

As a Member of Congress, I have been 
very close to the postal employee organ- 
izations in Alabama and even before 
coming to Congress I have been closely 
associated with many of the leaders of 
these organizations and personally aware 
of their problems. Just a few weeks 
ago, I had the pleasure of introducing a 
bill to amend the law relating to pay for 
postal employees which was assigned the 
number H.R. 9949 and was referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. And while I shall certainly do 
all within my power to see this bill, or 
its companion bill, through the legisla- 
tive processes of Congress, I am aware 
that not all the problems of the postal 
employees of Alabama concern salary 
increases. 

I may have been the first Member of 
Congress to ride in a railway post office 
car. Certainly I was the first in the 
sense that the ride, which was arranged 
for me by Mr. A. W. McCrary, Mr. J. L. 


Conway, Jr., and Mr. Joe D. Newton, of 


the Alabama branch, was accomplished 
even before I came to Congress in 1955. 
Under the guidance of these gentlemen, 
I learned the specialties of railway mail 
clerks, the things they need to know and 
the importance of the service they per- 
form. Today, 8 years after that ride on 
the railway post office car, I realize that 
no one, either within or outside the Post 
Office Department, has yet developed a 
method of mail handling which will 
equal the idea of en route distribution 
as a benefit to the postal service and to 
postal patrons as well. 

Partly because of the education I re- 
ceived on the trip, partly because of 
personal inspection of many of the post 
offices within the State of Alabama and 
partly because of my study of tre sup- 
porting material furnished me by the 
postal employee organizations and their 
auxiliaries, I have on many occasions 
interceded with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on behalf of many postal em- 
ployees in an effort to right the wrongs 
which sometimes occur. On many other 
occasions, I have introduced and sup- 
ported legislation in this body designed 
to accomplish the same end; whether it 
be salary legislation where a discharge 
petition has sometimes been necessary 
or other types of legislation designed to 
prohibit “speed-ups” or “airlift” of first- 
class mails without payment of premium 
postage. 
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Thus, being quite familiar with the 
problems of our postal employees, the 
stalwart efforts of the employee organ- 
izations, and our entire postal setup in 
general, I think I am in a position to 
evaluate the significance of the merger 
of these two outstanding local postal em- 
ployee unions. My judgment is that the 
merger will shortly prove to be one of 
the best things ever to happen for our 
career postal employees. One of the 
ways it is going to be beneficial is in 
being able to present to those of us in 
Congress a comprehensive view of new 
situations which arise from time to time 
affecting all postal employees and all 
postal patrons. 

I am sure that members of the Ala- 
bama branch of the National Postal 
Transport Association feel a little sad- 
ness at the demise of their old organ- 
ization. This organization served its 
members well. But I believe that the 
merged organization will promptly come 
to have the full loyalty and appreciation 
of those who made the decision to 
launch out on this new and promising 
venture. 

Incidentally, I myself guard a certain 
fondness for the old Alabama branch 
of the NPTS. For example, I am 
proud to have hanging on the wall of 
my office the first “citation of loyalty” 
presented by the Alabama branch and 
which is signed by Mr. Joe D. Newton, 
then branch president and now an as- 
sociate national vice president of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. I 
have a later award in my Birmingham 
office which is signed by Mr. John Wald- 
Top, current president of the Alabama 
branch. I am also proud that a former 
member of my congressional staff, J. 
Thomas King, has received this award. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest desire 
to be present at the first meeting of the 
merged union to be held in Birmingham, 
Ala., on March 3 of this year and I shall 
make every effort to be there if at all 
possible. It has been my pleasure to 
attend many meetings of various postal 
employee unions and my pleasure to 
communicate with many postal em- 
ployees throughout the State of Ala- 
baina. Again, I am certain that this 
great step forward will benefit both the 
employees and Members of Congress, and 
will contribute to a postal system for 
our Nation that is unsurpassable. 


The Giant Noneconomy Size 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation magazine, on December 9 of last 
year, carried an excellent article on 
“artful packaging” by John J. Lindsay, 
a reporter for the Washington Post and 
former Nieman fellow at Harvard, dis- 
cussing some of the amazing testimony 
taken by the Senate Subcommittee on 
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Antitrust and Monopoly, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Hart of Mich- 
igan, into deceptive packaging and label- 
ing practices on consumer items. I think 
this article deserves the attention of all 
Members of Congress, and therefore I 
have received permission to place it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Lindsay covered very ably, I be- 
lieve, the practices which are now so 
common in the packaging of food items 
and household products generally, and 
the interesting if not necessarily per- 
suasive explanations of food industry 
packaging specialists and industry 
spokesmen—or apologists—for the meth- 
ods used. Also included are excellent 
samples of the indignation expressed by 
consumers for the conditions they have 
found in the packaging of items found in 
the supermarkets. 

Mr. Lindsay, in the article, refers also 
to the idea which has been put forward 
for Federal regulation of packaging sizes 
to require standard quantities in many 
food and household items, but he con- 
cludes that this may perhaps not be 
feasible and therefore we might have to 
depend upon the industry to police itself. 

SIMPLE AMENDMENT WOULD END MUCH 
CONFUSION 

I regret that he did not include any 
reference to the solution which I sug- 
gested to the subcommittee last July, 
and which is an important provision of 
my bill, H.R. 1235, an omnibus measure 
which would close many of the existing 
loopholes in the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, our basic statute for 
consumer protection. 

Under sections 403, 502, and 602, re- 
spectively, of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, a food, drug, or cosmetic item 
is considered misbranded, and therefore 
subject to seizure and removal from the 
market “unless it bears a label contain- 
ing first, the name and place of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor; and, second, an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the con- 
tents in terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count.” Subsection (F) of 
section 403 further alleges misbranding 
unless “any word, statement, or other 
information required by or under au- 
thority of this act to appear on the label 
or labeling is not prominently placed 
thereon with such conspicuousness—as 
compared with other words, statements, 
designs, or devices, in the labeling—and 
in such terms as to render it likely to be 
read and understood by the ordinary in- 
dividual under customary conditions of 
purchase and use.” 

Mr. Speaker, the language of the pres- 
ent law would appear to be plain and 
clear and unequivocal, but unfortunate- 
ly, the courts have varied in their inter- 
pretation of what constitutes sufficient 
“conspicuousness” under this definition, 
And that is the rub. 

For I am convinced that if the re- 
quired information which appears on all 
packages can be found on the label and 
read by the consumer, most women will 
exercise their inherent objections to be- 
ing cheated in their food purchases. 

My bill, H.R. 1235, which covers the 
whole range of Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act loopholes—including such things as 
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factory inspection, certification of anti- 
biotics, stricter controls over barbitu- 
rates and pep pills, pretesting for safety 
of cosmetics and also of prosthetic de- 
vices, closing of gaps in the new drug 
sanctions of the law, requiring proof of 
efficiency of new drugs and devices, and 
the removal of numerous special inter- 
est exemptions from regulation in the 
present law—has as one of its provisions 
the following additional requirement to 
be added on to the appropriate subsec- 
tions of sections 403, 502, and 602, as 
follows: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may issue regulations which specify 
the kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this sec- 
tion. 


This additional provision would en- 
able the Food and Drug Administration 
to specify—as it does now in the Haz- 
ardous Substances Act—the size of type 
and other requirements for giving the 
essential labeling information, so that 
the housewife would not need a magnify- 
ing glass to determine the quantity of 
contents. Of course, she still might need 
a slide rule to determine the best buy by 
size or brand, but at least she would 
have the opportunity to make such com- 
putations. At present, she often cannot 
compute the best buy because she simply 
cannot read or find the tiny type in 
which the contents are specified on the 
label. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit at this point, 
Mr. Lindsay’s article from the Nation 
of December 9, 1961, as follows: 


THE GIANT NONECONOMY SIZE 
(By John J. Lindsay) 


One of the more obscure virtues of a 
democratic society was revealed recently by 
Roy King, publisher of a food trade maga- 
zine, in explaining why food manufacturers 
short-weight the American housewife with 
tricky packaging and labeling. Tes 
before the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, Mr. King said: 

“In a democracy a citizen has an in- 
alienable right to be different; and in this 
instance, the difference is the consumer’s 
deviation from rationality as the foundation 
of her buying decisions.” 

It appears, according to Mr. King, that 
we are living in a “psychoeconomic era,” 
which apparently means that while the 
practice of putting out a “jumbo” size of 
cereal that may contain a third less cereal 
than a competitor's regular“ size may ap- 
pear deceptive to the layman [sic] * * * it 
is not.” It isn’t deceptive because the 
housewife gets, instead of cereal, “attractive 
packaging” and the rich experience gained 
from being the subject of an emotional ap- 
peal made to her by the merchandisers. 

All of this testimony the subcommittee 
found absorbing, but Senator PHILIP A. 
Harr (Democrat, of Michigan) noted mildly 
that his colleagues were less interested in 
theory than in finding out whether the con- 
sumer was getting a “fair shake in the box” 
from the food manufacturers. 

Since the subcommittee hearings began 
last summer—they are still in progress—a 
sizable number of housewives have trooped 
to the witness stand to argue, by their pres- 
ence, with Mr. King’s theory of their in- 
alienable right” to be irrational. Take for 
example, Dorothy S. Wheeler, of Alexandria, 
Va., who thoughtfully brought along a few 
samples to show the Senators. She demon- 
strated a cake mix that was packaged in a 
container 20 percent larger than a rival prod- 
uct, but actually contained less mix. Then 
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there was the instance of two bottles of 
vegetable oil, equal in height. But one had 
25 percent less oil than the other because its 
“waistline” had been pinched to make for 
eye appeal, 

The “irrationalist” legions got solid sup- 
port from the articulate Mr. Marya Mannes, 
author and critic, who confessed that to her 
the modern supermarket is the “greatest ex- 
ercise in planned confusion since the bazaars 
of Samarkand.” She told the subcommittee 
that “most of us are simply too busy or too 
tired or too harassed to take a slide rule 
and an M. I. T. graduate with us to the super- 
market and figure out what we're buying.” 

And the ominous thing about it, she said, 
is that “the makers of the goods we buy 
know this. In fact they know more about 
us than we know about them. They have 
spent millions of dollars studying us, the 
consumer.” The big brothers in our society, 
she went on, are the “sellers and their brain- 
washing handmaidens, the behavioral scien- 
tists” who make the Orwellian nightmare 
seem like a refreshing dream. She estimated 
that the penny taken here and there in 
short-weight cartons and deliberate confu- 
sion of comparative prices and values is 
“greater than the staggering amount we for- 
feit to crime and corruption.” Worse still, 
she observed, a sort of Gresham’s law is at 
work in that “dishonest practices, because 
they succeed, will drive out honest practices 
because they don’t.” 

An example of how this is actually work- 
ing came up several months later during the 
hearings when Roy Zimmerman, a packager 
of private brands, conceded that in one in- 
stance his company was driven to advertise 
a quart of detergent as a “full quart—32 
ounces” because a shelf-sharing competitor's 
brand containing 22 ounces was labeled 
“giant” size. 

Here are further examples from the testi- 
mony of witnesses: 

A baby-food processor brought out a new 
jar of applesauce containing a quarter of an 
ounce less than the old. An unwitting 
mother would, if she fed her child four jars 
a day, feed the child 24 pounds less per year 
without realizing it. 

Two brands of soap pads were advertised 
at 13 cents each, but one box contained 4 
pads and the other 5. Consumers com- 
plained that the distinction was made in 
print so fine that it could not be read with- 
out a magnifying glass. 

Two brands of salt came in boxes con- 
taining identical amounts, but one box was 
an inch taller than the other. 

Among detergents were found a giant size 
containing 3 pounds 544 ounces, and a giant 
size containing 3 pounds 1% ounces. Both 
cost 77 cents each and looked the same size. 

One breakfast-food company sold 6 bis- 
cuits in a box weighing 6 ounces, then 
brought out a new box, exactly the same size, 
containing 5 biscuits and weighing 5 ounces. 
One recurring complaint by witnesses was the 
reluctance of manufacturers to tell the con- 
sumer what he is getting. Senator Harr ex- 
plained the theme of the complaints this 
way: “Day by day, shoppers, pay more and 
more for less and less in bigger containers 
bearing smaller and smaller type.” The Sen- 
ator knew whereof he spoke; at one stage in 
the hearings, he had to use a magnifying 
glass to read the print on a label. 

Some witnesses suggested that a uniform 
Federal packaging and labeling law is needed 
to bring coherence again to the market place; 
to drive out the inadvertent, and possibly 
deliberate, chaos in the variety of cartons 
offered that contain the same thing. 

That this is easier said than done was 
quickly made clear. Quite apart from the 
question of Federal interference, the indus- 
try leaders are divided among themselves on 
whether packaging anarchy is harmful and 
costly to the consumer, or is actually a ben- 
eficent gesture bestowed by the industry on 
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a public that is clamoring for it (in accord- 
ance, one presumes, with King’s law or ir- 
rationality). 

When Senator Harr suggested to Louis 
Cheskin, a Chicago motivational researcher, 
that the weight of a package's contents be 
stamped in large type on the label, Cheskin 
recoiled. “It would mutilate the psycholog- 
ical appeal of the package,” he said. And 
when Hart raised the question of establish- 
ing a uniform Federal packaging law, the 
witness feared for the American way of life. 
Cheskin said he opposed any “regimenting” 
of the packaging industry. It is only a short 
step from uniform sizes and shapes on store 
shelves to making every American dress like 
his neighbors he warned. 

Senator Hart and his colleagues were miss- 
ing the . completely, it appeared. 
“Packaging,” said Cheskin, “is the essence 
of the affluent society.” Men package them- 
selves in flashy automobiles; women with 
cosmetics and mink coats; families in fancy 
houses. Studies have shown, he went on, 
that people are more interested in packaging 
than in price, 

But then the witness started to back- 
track: of course, he said, only a stupid pack- 
ager would cheat. An inferior product beau- 
tifully wrapped, like a vulgar woman 
beautifully groomed, is not likely to get a 
second chance. So, apparently, Senator 
Harr and his colleagues were not missing 
the point, after all; the consumer is inter- 
ested in value. The point of the hearings, 
which Cheskin apparently missed, was that 
consumers are confused by the multiplicity 
of product sizes and inconspicuous weight- 
labeling to the point where it is no longer 
possible to judge value received in terms of 
cost. None of the witnesses were complain- 
ing about the quality of the products—the 
point of Cheskin’s vulgar woman analogy. 

It was left to Edmund W. J. Faison, pres- 
ident of Visual Research, Inc., to go all the 
way. He told the subcommittee that trim- 
ming sizes rather than raising prices was 
in response to consumer demand. Consum- 
ers would rather, he said, get less than pay 
more. The easiest thing the industry could 
do is to raise prices, he said, implying that 
by cutting contents instead, the industry 
was sacrificing much in order to please the 
consumer. 

Two industry witnesses, Robert L. Andrews 
and Roy Zimmerman, packagers of private 
brands, agreed that the consumer should, of 
course, be told exactly and clearly what he 
is getting. They both opposed federally im- 
posed uniformity, however, preferring that 
the industry police its own marts. 

How widespread are the abuses alluded 
to by witnesses? Are they deliberate, or just 
inadvertencies growing out of the packaging 
revolution brought about by the motiva- 
tional researchers? 

In one statement preceding the hearings, 
Senator Harr proved reluctant to make 
harsh judgments. Some of the practices 
which resulted in the consumer’s plight 
“just grew up,” Harr conceded. If there is 
fraud in packaging, he said, it is not gen- 

One executive of a large grocery chain, 
who opposed Government regulation of 
packaging, said he had checked 68 items in 
one store and found only 3 in which the 
superduper, giant, or large economy size cost 
more per ounce than the smaller competing 
item. This works out to slightly more than 
4 percent of the items checked, but if the 
ratio were applied to a complete inventory 
of products in a modern supermarket, where 
a display of 6,000 items is not unusual, some 
250 items would fall under suspicion. 

One witness, Mrs. Persia Campbell, econ- 
omist at Queens College (New York City), 
and a consumer counsel to W. Averell Har- 
riman when he was Governor of New York, 
raised the disturbing possibility that rising 
food costs—among others—might be con- 
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cealed by labeling and packaging changes. 
“If we are to deal adequately with inflation, 
we must have it out in the open,” she said. 

Few insiders here expect the subcommittee 
to recommend Federal interference in the 
packaging and labeling industry. It is ex- 
pected, however, that a strong recommend- 
ation will be made to the industry to put 
its own house in order—or face Federal ac- 
tion. 

Whatever else comes out of the hearings, 
the American consumer can be grateful for 
one marketing tip offered by the articulate 
Roy King. Since the whole thing is emo- 
tional, why fret about intelligent selection 
of the best buy? Buy the beans that give 
you emotional goosebumps—and never mind 
how much you are getting for your money. 


Mr. Speaker, I now submit at this 
point the text of my statement to the 
Hart subcommittee last July explaining 
not only the packaging-labeling provi- 
sion but other provisions of H.R. 1235 to 
close loopholes in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as follows: 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY CONGRESSWOMAN 
LEONOR K, SULLIVAN, Democrat, OF MIS- 
SOURI, FOR SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE'S 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LABELING AND PACKAGING OF CONSUMER 
Propucts, JULY 3, 1961 


I want to begin my statement by express- 
ing my thanks to Senator HART, of Michigan, 
for serving as chairman of these excellent 
and useful hearings on packaging and label- 
ing practices affecting consumers. I feel 
these hearings represent one of the most ef- 
fective instances of consumer education we 
have had in the Congress in many years. 

Every shopper who has had to fight the 
battle of the best-buy dilemma in the stores 
and who has had the feeling that no one 
in Washington seemed to know or care 
about the problem, at least knows at this 
point that we do care and are concerned. 
The question now arises, however: What do 
we do about it? 

No purpose would be served by my going 
back over the ground you have already cov- 
ered and discussing the myriad of confusing 
sizes confronting the consumer in trying 
to buy almost any packaged food or other 
packaged consumer product sold presumably 
by weight. Sugar, at least, still comes in 2- 
and 5-pound bags, and coffee, in 1- and 2- 
pound bags or cans, and that’s something to 
be thankful for. We can quickly compare 
price on these items, and on a few more. 

But, as your previous witnesses have so 
ably pointed out, the careful shopper abso- 
lutely needs a slide rule and the knowledge 
of how to use it in order to divide fractions 
of ounces into “so many for so much” prices, 
if she is to estimate even roughly whether 
the large economy size is a better value than 
the smaller size. Often the answer is that 
it is not a better value—that the large size 
costs disproportionately more. And this 
answer always comes as a shock, as if the 
manufacturers and retailers, after spending 
years educating the consumer to believe the 
larger size is always more economical, are 
now cashing in on that induced belief by 
deliberately turning it against the consumer 
and cheating the purchaser. For that is 
exactly what the packaging rat race seems 
to represent. 

UTOPIA, OR DECENT CONSIDERATION FOR 
THE CONSUMER? 


The solution—from the consumer's stand- 
point, certainly—would be a return to the 
traditional and recognizable weights and 
measures in net contents—pounds, half 
pounds, quarts, pints, etc., as in bread and 
milk and butter and flour and a number of 
other products. Despite what the manufac- 
turers and merchandisers profess, I have yet 
to meet any consumer who really prefers a 
1%49-pint size to a quart or a 7%is-ounce 
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size to a half pound, and yet in many prod- 
ucts that is what we are being offered, 
whether we know it or not. 

And, just as you can compare the price 
of a half gallon of ice cream to the price 
for a quart, and the quart price to that for 
a pint, it would be wonderful if most other 
products came in double and triple or quad- 
ruple sizes, too; so that the consumer could 
readily estimate the degree of economy—or 
lack of it—in buying larger sizes. 

Are we seeking utopia in asking that kind 
of consideration from the manufacturers and 
distributors? I don't think so. I think we 
are entitled to that kind of decency and 
consideration, Moreover, I think consumers 
should take a hand in this personally and 
ask for and insist upon standardized con- 
tents and show preference for products pack- 
aged in familiar quantity designations. 

The Government, meanwhile, should move 
vigorously and effectively to enforce its newly 
upheld powers to crack down on deceptive 
packaging involving slack-filled containers 
holding an excessive amount of nothing. 


VIOLATIONS OF INTENT OF FOOD AND DRUG ACT 
IN LABELING 


Serious as it is to the consumer in 
to make intelligent choices in the stores, I 
am not nearly as concerned over the lack of 
uniformity of sizes which makes quantity 
versus price comparisons so mathematically 
difficult as I am over the fact that on many 
items, you just can’t read the net weight, 
and thus can’t make any computations at 
all. Oh, it appears on the package all right 
if it is a food item—but just try to find it. 
To me, this is indefensible, and an outright 
violation of the spirit and intent and clear 
wording of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

For instance, the law now says in section 
403 that an article of food in packaged form 
shall be considered misbranded, and there- 
fore subject to seizure and removal from the 
market “* * * unless it bears a label con- 
taining (1) the name and place of business 
of the manufacturer, packer or distributor; 
and (2) an accurate statement of the quan- 
tity of the contents in terms of weight, 
measure or numerical count”; and, in sub- 
section (F),“* * * if any word, statement or 
other information required by or under au- 
thority of this act to appear on the label or 
labeling is not prominently placed thereon 
with such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs, or 
devices, in the labeling) and in such terms 
as to render it likely to be read and under- 
stood by the ordinary individual under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase and use.” 

Senator Hart and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it seems to me that the intent of the 
law is indeed clear. But apparently the 
courts have varied in their interpretation of 
what constitutes sufficient conspicuousness 
of the information required on the label and, 
as a result, finding the information is often 
a case for an eagle-eyed proofreader rather 
than the ordinary individual under custo- 
mary conditions of purchase and use. 

There are going to be hearings by the FDA 
soon on the information to be required and 
how it must be disnlayed on labels of hazard- 
ous household substances under the law we 
passed on this subject last year. If we were 
to permit manufacturers to use the required 
warning words of “Danger” and “Caution” 
and “Causes burns“ or “Keep out of the reach 
of children” in the same and 
hidden manner as some of them do now on 
labels giving contents and weights on food 
packages, the hazardous-products law would 
be of little use. 


SIMPLE AMENDMENT REQUIRED TO CLOSE LOOP- 
HOLE 

Now is this something we can correct? I 

believe it is, and by a very simple amend- 

ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act— 

one which adds a new sentence to the end 
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of subsection (f) of section 403 as follows: 
“The Secretary (of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) may issue regulations which specify 
the kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this 
section.” 

That is all that would be needed to bring 
the information on contents and weights out 
from behind the veil of tiny type in non- 
contrasting inks or pastel colors and let the 
consumer really read what the package is 
supposed to contain, This will not end the 
attempts at cheating in package sizes, but 
it will give the conscientious consumer who 
wants it at least a fighting chance to make 
a comparison. And perhaps then we can 
educate more consumers to read the labels 
and make the arithmetical computations; 
and if enough of us do that and get mad 
enough about the conspiracy of cruelty to 
the consumer represented by these fraction- 
alized quantities we can do something about 
it—by refusing to buy products in packages 
made up deliberately to mislead us on size 
and weight. 

The language I have just cited as neces- 
sary to strengthen the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act in regard to enforcement of the 
information requirements on food labels is a 
paragraph out of a 41-page bill which I in- 
troduced on January 3 of this year to com- 
pletely rewrite whole sections of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and close a variety 
of loopholes, some of which have been in the 
act since it was passed originally in 1938. 


SPECIAL INTEREST EXEMPTIONS 


For instance, and just as a simple illustra- 
tion of the special interest provisions which 
still permeate the law after all of these years, 
you may be surprised to learn that soap is 
not subject to regulation under the act as a 
cosmetic (although some special purpose 
soaps might occasionally qualify as regu- 
lated drugs under certain circumstances). 
We use soap primarily to get clean and that, 
it seems to me, is a pretty fundamental cos- 
metic use. Moreover, if you believe the soap 
advertisements, you would also suspect that 
many soap products have magic qualities to 
make us beautiful besides. But, regardless 
of all that, soap is not a cosmetic under the 
1938 act. It is certainly not a food. And it 
is usually not a drug. It is, therefore, in 
most instances, a nothing under this act—it 
is by and large, therefore, not subject to 
labeling requirements of the act. 

And if you think food packaging is con- 
fusing and misleading as to weight and size 
and contents, try—just try—to figure out the 
price per ounce or the comparative cost of 
two competing brands of soap in the stores. 

We have always, since 1938, had strict laws 
covering notice of presence of artificial color- 
ing matter in foods and drugs. But not in 
ice cream, butter, or cheese. That special 
interest exemption, like soaps, has been in 
the act from the beginning. 


SERIOUS HAZARDS TO HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The illustrations I have just cited of loop- 
holes in the act involve primarily economic 
considerations—being able to read the label 
information on size and weight of contents 
for purposes of comparative shopping. Much 
more important to the consumer, however, 
are the loopholes which jeopardize the 
health of the public. 

For instance, we have a strong law now 
on the pretesting of chemicals used in or on 
foodstuffs to establish their safety before 
use. Last year, we passed a law requiring 
the pretesting for safety of all color addi- 
tives, not just the coal-tar colors. Color— 
artificial color—is an important ingredient 
in most cosmetics. It is, however, the only 
ingredient in cosmetics which we require 
must be pretested for safety before market- 
ing. Hence, we have never had an effective, 
safe cosmetics law. 

We have tried—consumers have tried— 
since 1938 to make the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
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metic. Act effective insofar as cosmetics are 
concerned—effective in preventing harmful 
beauty-aid products from reaching the 
market. But all we can do now—unless the 
culprit ingredient is an artificial color—is 
to wait until some or many consumers are 
hurt or burned or disfigured or caused great 
distress or serious illness by a new cosmetic 
product in order to take it off the market. 

Illicit traffic in barbiturates and pep pills 
is a national danger and disgrace. Our laws 
for coping with this traffic are weak and in- 
adequate. How many people must die in 
head-on collisions on the highways or com- 
mit suicide from sleeping pills before we 
really crack down on the widespread bootleg- 
ging of these dangerous drug items? 

When section 507 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was written some years ago to 
require certification of the antibiotic wonder 
drugs, we knew of only five of them. The 
law specifies that every batch of these five 
antibiotics or their derivatives must be cer- 
tified as to potency and purity by the Food 
and Drug Administration. However, we now 
have a number of additional antibiotics. But 
unless they are made in combination with 
one of the five specified by name in the act, 
they do not have to be certified. Yet the 
certification tests from time to time have un- 
covered instances of improperly manufac- 
tured batches of antibiotics which would be 
either useless or fatal if used as prescribed 
by the physician. 

Our factory inspection law is full of holes. 

Therapeutic devices are being marketed 
without proof of efficacy and—worse than 
that—without required pretesting for safety. 
New drugs must be proved safe before they 
are marketed but they don’t have to be 
proved efficacious, 

Because of the loopholes in factory in- 
spection in the drug field, many doctors 
hesitate to prescribe by common or generic 
terms, fearing that unless they specify a 
brand name (which often costs far more) the 
patient may get a substandard product 
turned out by a fly-by-night manufacturer. 


PIECEMEAL APPROACH TOO SLOW IN MAKING LAW 
EFFECTIVE 


My purpose in listing some of the glaring 
loopholes and faults in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act is twofold: 

First, I am seeking, of course, to point out 
an effective course of action in correcting 
the situation involving deceptive or mislead- 
ing or inadequate labeling information which 
you have been spotlighting in these hearings. 
I think one section of my bill, H.R. 1235, 
would go far toward solving that problem. 

More than that, however, I want to point 
out that this is only one part of a vastly 
broader problem of protecting the consumer 
from a variety of practices and conditions 
in the marketplace affecting not only our 
pocketbooks but our health and our lives. 
Since they involve primarily inadequacies 
or loopholes in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, I think all of these problems should be 
solved legislatively in one big comprehensive 
package—in a consumer bill—instead of in 
the piecemeal fashion Congress has been 
following on consumer legislation since 1938. 

For instance, in 1953 we closed partially 
one of the loopholes in the factory inspec- 
tion law. In 1954 we passed a pesticides 
residue control bill. In 1957, we finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing compulsory Federal 
inspection of poultry. In 1958 we passed the 
Food Additives Act. In 1960 we passed the 
Color Additives Act. Presumably, in that 
same pattern of a little bit at a time, we 
could get a safe cosmetics bill through next 
year, unless the situation as regards certifi- 
cation of antibiotic drugs or the factory in- 
spection loopholes or fake cancer remedies 
or unsafe therapeutic devices or barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines or new drug sanc- 
tions or some other single issue should win 
priority in committee consideration. This 
is not to criticize either the House or Sen- 
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ate committees handling changes in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. They have 
performed notable service to the consumer 
in many ways. 


H.R. 1235 SEEKS COMPREHENSIVE CHANGES IN 
STATUTE 


It just seems to me we can no longer 
settle for the piecemeal approach. You have 
spotlighted the problem of deceptive pack- 
aging and misleading or inadequate label- 
ing. And, of course, it is a serious problem 
to the consumer. It can be solved quite 
readily, I think, through simple amendments 
to the basic statute. All I am urging is that 
we keep in mind, in seeking a solution for 
this one problem, that with very little addi- 
tional effort—assuming enough consumers 
can be aroused to the need—we can go on to 
make the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act the 
bastion of our health and the protector of 
the consumer it was intended to be when 
originally drawn and before the compromises 
had to be made to achieve passage in the 
atmosphere of 1938. We must make of this 
law the device Dr. Wiley intended it to be 
more than a half century ago when the 
original pure food law was passed in 1906. 

I have prepared this statement in the hope 
that I can enlist the support of the Senators 
on this subcommittee, and of the witnesses 
who have appeared, and of all of the con- 
sumers who are interested in the facts you 
are bringing to light—enlist your support 
behind H.R. 1235, an omnibus bill I have 
introduced this year to meet some of the 
problems you have brought out in your 
hearings here as well as a great many other 
important problems affecting the consumer. 
I would appreciate it if you would include 
the text of H.R. 1235 in the record of your 
hearings, 


H.R. 9986: A Bill To Prohibit the Appli- 
cation of Unreasonable Literary Re- 
quirement Regarding the Right To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, 20 
States in this great democracy still have 
some form of literacy test as a prerequi- 
site for the exercise of the individual 
franchise to vote. On January 31, 1962, 
I introduced H.R. 9986, a bill to prohibit 
the application of unreasonable literacy 
requirements regarding the right to vote. 
Section 1 of my bill sets forth four find- 
ings of the Congress. It states, first, that 
Congress finds that the right to vote is 
fundamental to free, democratic govern- 
ment, and that it is the continuing re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
to secure and protect this right against 
all unreasonable and arbitrary restric- 
tions, 

The bill states, in the second place, 
that Congress finds that the right to 
vote of many persons has been subjected 
to arbitrary and unreasonable restric- 
tions on account of race or color; that 
literacy tests have been extensively used 
to deny the suffrage to otherwise quali- 
fied persons because of their race or 
color; and that existing laws are not ade- 
quate to guarantee the enjoyment of 
this basic right without discrimination. 
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The bill further states, third, that 
Congress finds that illiteracy is rapidly 
disappearing in the United States, that 
the quality of elementary education 
furnished by the Nation’s schools is of 
high caliber, that persons completing six 
grades of education in a State-accredited 
school can reasonably be expected to be 
literate; and that any literacy test that 
denies the right to vote to any person 
who has completed six grades is arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. 

The bill states finally, that Congress 
finds and declares that its enactment 
is necessary to make effective the 
guarantees of the Constitution, especially 
those contained in the 14th and 15th 
amendments, by eliminating or prevent- 
ing arbitrary and unreasonable restric- 
tions on the franchise which occur 
through the denial of the right to vote 
to persons with at least six grades of 
education. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the Re- 
vised Statutes so as to provide that all 
citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified to vote at any elec- 
tion by the people shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all elections without 
distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude and without be- 
ing subjected to any literacy test beyond 
the completion of the sixth primary 
grade in a school accredited by any State 
or by the District of Columbia. 

It is legislation of this character that 
will raise the level of true democracy in 
the United States, not to mention the 
effect it will have upon devastating 
Soviet propaganda in this area. 

This bill will make effective the guar- 
antees of the Constitution to many 
minority groups, members of which have 
been subjected to arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable restrictions on account of race 
or color. 

I urge my colleagues to give serious 
and favorable consideration to the legis- 
lation I proposed and incorporated in 
H.R. 9986. 


Dr. William M. Hudson Celebrates 90th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
90th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Wil- 
liam Mestrezat Hudson, president emer- 
itus and still-active board member of 
Blackburn College in my hometown of 
Carlinville, III. 

For 55 years Dr. Hudson has proudly 
served this college with his time, energy, 
intellect, and faith. Through his efforts 
Blackburn has retained its unique pro- 
gram of self-help education for students 
who otherwise may not have been able 
to afford college. Dr. Hudson has placed 
Blackburn on a sound financial basis, 
and increased the services of a higher 
education for the enrollments of 35 stu- 
dents in 1912 to over 300 students in 
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1945, the year of his retirement from the 
presidency. 

William Mestrezat Hudson was born 
February 26, 1872, near Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pa. He and his mother 
and two brothers and a sister moved to 
Waynesburg when he was 10, following 
the death of his father. 

He was graduated from Waynesburg 
College in 1892, first ina class of 16. He 
entered Princeton University that fall 
and was graduated cum laude in 1893. 
In 1896 he was graduated from Princeton 
Theological Seminary and was ordained 
to the of the Presbyterian 
Church that fall. He immediately took 
the pastorate of the New Providence 
Presbyterian Church at Carmichaels, Pa. 

In 1900 he spent 7 months abroad, in- 
cluding a month in Egypt and Palestine. 

From Carmichaels he moved to the 
pastorate of First Presbyterian Church 
at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

In 1905 he married Miss Florence Ron- 
ald Barclay of Louisville, Ky. They have 
three daughters: Miss Harriet Hudson, 
Ph. D., academic dean of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Mrs. Leslie Meyer, Upper Montclair, 
N.J.; and Mrs. Florence Callaway, La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 

Dr. Hudson served as president of 
Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania, from 
1907 to 1911. He assumed the presidency 
of Blackburn College, Carlinville, IIl., in 
1912 and held that post until his retire- 
ment in 1945. He is still an active mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Blackburn 
College and is the president emeritus of 
Blackburn. 

He holds a doctor of philosophy degree 
from Waynesburg College and has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Princeton 
University; Henry Kendall College, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill; Waynesburg College, and 
Blackburn College. 

He was named a “Pennsylvania am- 
bassador” by the Commonwealth's 
chamber of commerce in 1950. The cita- 
tion read, in part: 

For outstanding achievements in the best 
traditions of the Commonwealth, this cita- 
tion is awarded to William M. Hudson, a 
former resident of Greene County, Pa., who 
has won distinction as a college president 


and devoted friend of financially needy 
students. 


He was the first individual from 
Greene County to be so feted. 

Upon assuming the presidency of 
Blackburn College he found the insti- 
tution nearly destitute with a endow- 


ment that had been depleted to only 


$100,000. ‘There were only 35 students 
and the graduating class numbered 2. 
Under these circumstances he estab- 
lished the now internationally famous 
work program at the college. The 
program, essentially the same today, re- 
quires all students to work 15 hours per 
week at on-campus institutional house- 
keeping tasks, in partial payment for 
their education. He had made it pos- 
sible for students from low-income fam- 
ilies to secure a college education. 

Dr. Hudson erected new buildings on 
the campus, added to the faculty and 
increased the endowment funds so that 
at his retirement the institution was 
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financially sound, noted for its academic 
excellence and enrolling more than 300 
students. His work plan at Blackburn 
has been followed, in part, by several in- 
stitutions in foreign countries. The 
unique program has been featured in 
such national and international publica- 
tions as the Reader’s Digest, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Redbook, and Collier’s. 
The story has also been told overseas re- 
cently by the U.S. Information Agency 
and by Reuters, Ltd., international news 
syndicate. 

Wrote Mr. W. L. Schmitt, publisher of 
the Macoupin County Enquirer: 

Few residents of Carlinville and Macoupin 
County have had a more satisfying career 
than William Mestrezat Hudson, president 
emeritus of Blackburn College, ed 
educator, religious leader and all-American 
citizen. Liberal in his educational philoso- 
phy, conscientious and capable in his devo- 
tion to the public good, strong and alert in 
mind and body, temperate in all things, a 
man of unusual strength in intellect and 
character Dr. William M. Hudson looms to- 
day among the great citizens of the com- 
munity. 


Thousands of college students have 
felt the impact of his work at Blackburn 
College. Without him this Nation would 
have had to neglect the many able young 
men and women he has helped educate. 

With him for 55 years has been his 
wife, Florence, affectionately called 
“Mother Hudson” by the students of the 
college for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. Behind a great man one usually 
finds a great lady. 

Still active in civic and church af- 
fairs, the Hudsons spend their winters 
in Lakeland, Fla. They return to their 
home in Carlinville, Il., each spring. 

Today his experiment with the work 
program at Blackburn College is an in- 
tegral part of the Blackburn plan of 
education. By Dr. Hudson's example, 
and under the guidance of the now 
president of Blackburn College, Dr. 
Robert P. Ludlum, the institution now 
serves 400 students on its modern cam- 
pus. It is a fully accredited, 4-year, 
degree-granting institution of higher 
education. It is best known for its work 
program, instituted by Dr. Hudson in 
1913. Dr. Hudson’s wisdom and fore- 
sight have contributed greatly to the 
establishment of the college on such a 
high academic plane. 

The high esteem in which Dr. Hud- 
son is held by his fellow townsmen is re- 
flected in the following editorial from 
the February 22 issue of the Macoupin 
County Enquirer, of Carlinville, II.: 

Dre. Hupson NEARS THE AGE oF 90 

If the Enquirer were asked to name Car- 
linville’s leading citizen, the most distin- 
guished man in our community, we don’t 
know of anyone more qualified for that 
honor than Dr. William M. Hudson, presi- 
dent emeritus of Blackburn College, conse- 
crated churchman, ideal citizen, and long- 
time community leader. 

And the occasion of his coming 90th birth- 
day next Monday would be an ideal time for 
the people of this area to pay him the honor 
which is his due. Dr. Hudson has spent 
the fruitful years of his life young 
people and building up Carlinville’s own 
unique institution of learning—Blackburn 
College. 

To enumerate the countless accomplish- 
ments of this venerable gentleman would 
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require a good-sized volume, but possibly 
foremost of these would be his inauguration 
of the now world-famous study-work plan 
which has enabled thousands of worthy 
young men and women to acquire an edu- 
cation while paying part of their way with 
the labor of their hands, 

And while of course she is a long way from 
being as old as her husband, the gracious 
and warmhearted “Mother” Hudson also 
deserves honor and credit for the more than 
50 years she has worked with, guided, coun- 
seled and put up with the eccentricities of 
her illustrious husband, 

Citizens of Carlinville and throughout this 
area will not be able to personally greet 
Dr. Hudson on the occasion of his reaching 
the estate of a nonagenarian, since they are 
Paps the winter months in Florida, but 

hundreds will send him greetings 
sie mail, telephone and telegraph. 
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And we suggest; when the Hudsons return 
home in early April that the community 
join in giving a banquet in honor of our dis- 
tinguished first citizen. 


Questionnaire Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, coinciding 
with the beginning of this session of 


[In percent] 
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the Congress, I sent a questionnaire into 
89,923 homes in the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of Washington to 
obtain the views of my constituency on 
various issues before us. By last week, 
19,471, or nearly 22 percent, had been 
completed and returned to me. 

I am proud that so many residents of 
my district are actively participating in 
governmental affairs in this way, and 
that thousands of those who replied to 
the questionnaire also enclosed helpful 
comments in explanation of their views. 

Today I sent a copy of the tabulation 
to President Kennedy for his informa- 
tion and consideration, and I include the 
tabulation at this point in the RECORD 
for the information of my colleagues: 


4th Congressional District (12 counties) 


1. is seated 

2, Bhould the United States sto; 
3. pe aee believe the United § 
4, In f increased 
5. 


ies should eonda 


6, Whio method would you favor to solvo our post o 
8 8 the 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, New York 
City, on November 2, 1961: 

THE CONGRESS AND THE NATION'S HEALTH 

It is an honor for me to have been asked 
to speak to you tonight. My great respect 
for the medical profession gives me, on such 
an occasion, a feeling of pride, and a feeling 


of humility, as well. 

What message can I, a layman, bring to 
you about the Nation’s health? There is 
nothing I can say that will add to your 
knowledge of the state of the art of medi- 
cine. I am sure there are no facts in the 
realm of medical research that I can reveal 
that are not already available or known to 
you. What I can do is to give you the views 
ofa whose major concern is the 
health of our citizens, and who has been 
privileged to have some responsibility in 
the tremendous growth of Government- 
supported biomedical research. 

In terms of my own experience as a law- 
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service on a self-supporting basis. 
Congress. 


the Government should build a nationwide federalized power 
between = States of Washington and 


the House of Representatives. As chairman 
of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I have had a part, 
each year, in the deliberations that deter- 
mine the levels of the Federal medical re- 
search effort. It is my belief that the in- 
creasing amounts of money that have been 
allocated annually for these purposes have 
not only stimulated research primarily 
within the Public Health Service, but have 
quickened the pulse of medical research and 
medical education throughout the country. 
. During these years, I have been able to 
see the desires and the will of the people 
reflected in the actions of Co . The 
citizens of this country have made it known 
clearly that they want the means to better 
health, and Congress has attempted to make 
these means available. 

During these years, too, I have reflected 
often upon the responsibilities that Con- 
gress has to the people of the United States. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Britain’s prime minister 
some 80 years ago, wrote, “I repeat, that all 
power is a trust; that we are accountable 
for its exercise; that from the people and for 
the people all springs, and all must exist.” 
We in the Government take this trust se- 
riously. We recognize that power is a mighty 
force; that its misuse can result in tragedy; 
that its proper use can bring the benefits 
and joys of peace, health, and prosperity. 
But, as Benjamin Disraeli said (paraphrasing, 
no doubt, Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg in 
1863), this Government, and our power, 
comes from the people, and must be totally 
for the people. To forget that this Gov- 
ernment and this Co were created by 
the will of the people is to forfeit their trust 
in us. 

To be worthy of this trust in carrying out 
the will of the people is not always an easy 
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with the means to better health, we in Con- 
gress have some difficult decisions to make: 
but I am convinced that congressional ac- 
tion in support of medical research has en- 
abled this science to make great strides in 
developing new knowledge for the benefit 
of man. 


Medical research has accomplished things 
that would astound the physician of a 


ating room, with its battery of indicators and 
tubes in the recovery room, with its awesome 
equipment for radiation therapy. 

Think of some of the other benefits this 
boom in research has brought: 

New vaccines, notably those for polio, pro- 
vide the means for wiping out this killing 
and crippling disease. The new measles vac- 
cine, just emerging from the trial stage, will 
save the lives and the health of many thou- 
sands of children, Open heart surgery for 
27 repair of defective organs, unthought of 

generation ago, has only begun to reach 
the heligt height of its healing powers. New drugs 
are easing the pains of arthritis and arrest- 
ing the scourge of staphylococcal infections, 
New studies are investigating the causes of 
mental retardation and cerebral palsy. 

Expanded programs for fellowships and 
traineeships open the way for many more 
young people to enter the fields of medicine, 
nursing, and dentistry. 

other programs, medical schools 
are able to expand their teaching faculties 
and their facilities, and many more estab- 
lished and , biomedical scientists 
are able to enter or continue their chosen 
fields of research, 

New hospitals are being erected. New cen- 
ters for research are being planned. 
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These accomplishments are concrete. 
They refiect, at least in part, the will of the 
people as implemented by Congress. 

But this is not the happy ending of the 
story, or even more than a segment of the 
story. 

Why aren’t the morbidity and mortality 
tables responding in a similarly dramatic 
fashion to these accomplishments of medi- 
cal research? Why aren’t all the people get- 
ting the benefits of the new vaccines, the 
new drugs, the new hospital facilities? 

According to recent estimates released by 
the National Health Education Committee, a 
third of the American people are ill or handi- 
capped. A third of this great, powerful, and 
prosperous Nation—roughly 60 million people 
are suffering some form of illness or impair- 
ment. And yet there are existing avenues 
of prevention, treatment, or cure open to 
most of them. 

Here are a few facts for you: 

Two hundred and sixty thousand people 
die every year from cancer. Some 75,000 of 
them could survive if present knowledge 
about cancer were fully applied. 

At least half of the crippling from frac- 
tures, strokes, and arthritis is unnecessary. 

For more than 20 years, the technical 
power to wipe out syphilis has been at hand, 
yet 200,000 children and youth under 20 con- 
tracted a venereal disease last year and the 
number is apparently increasing. 

Strep sore throat ranks second on the list 
of communicable diseases reported to the 
Public Health Service—tens of thousands of 
cases each year. Yet only a few lucky ones 
get the prolonged treatment that will pro- 
tect them from rheumatic fever and heart 
disease. Every year about 20,000 of the un- 
lucky, untreated ones die of rehumatic fever 
or rheumatic heart disease. 

You, as physicians, and I, as a lawmaker, 
are not living up to our responsibilities by 
permitting such conditions to endure. I 
am not so fatuous as to think that every- 
one can be cured of disability or disease, or 
that humanity, in the next few decades, will 
achieve good health for all. But some- 
thing must be done—some reasonable ap- 
proach must be made toward closing this 
gap between discovery and application. 

Where does the trouble lie? I do not 
think anyone can give the answer to that 
in one simple, dogmatic sentence. The an- 
swer is complex because man himself is com- 
plex. The environment in which modern 
man finds himself is becoming more intri- 
cate and more hazardous. Yet, paradoxically, 
man and his problems are products of his 
own environment and of the social and cul- 
tural structure that he has created. 

In time recently past, illnesses were gen- 
erally acute and had a specific cause. Many 
of today’s illnesses are chronic or ill defined 
How many patients complain of fatigue, or 
an aching back, or migraine, or indigestion? 
And how are these ailments diagnosed? 

Some medical men have concluded that 
stress is the contributing cause of many of 
these ailments. Stress of competition on the 
job, stress of economic difficulties, general 
stress that evolves from a number of sources. 
The housewife is fatigued from the demands 
of the children, the household, and the com- 
munity. The aged are under strain because 
so few of them have a secure place in so- 
ciety. Even the young people show signs of 
the strain—the problems of freedom of the 
adolescent, of dating, of job holding have 
assumed larger proportions in recent years 
+ + * the problems of entering college, of 
keeping up with studies, of finding a good 
job after graduation. Many of these prob- 
lems, you will say, have always been with 
us. I agree, they have. But have they ever 
loomed as large and as frightening as they 
do today? 

Add to these social stresses those brought 
about through scientific and technological 
change. Noise imposes stress these days— 
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the roar of heavy traffic, construction ma- 
chinery, jet planes. The air we breathe in 
any large city is a menace to some degree. 
Our food is subject to contamination by in- 
secticides, pesticides, additives, preservatives. 
The water we drink is rarely free completely 
of industrial wastes and contamination. As 
for the threat—the perhaps ultimate haz- 
ard—of radiation fallout, who has been able 
to say with authority what the effects on 
man will be now, and in generations to 
come, and who can assess the psychological 
damage it has already done? 

How can any one group of medical men 
possibly solve the problems and cure the 
ills of modern man? The average general 
practitioner, a medical graduate of some 20 
years, overburdened, lacking time to keep up 
with the new drugs, the new treatments, 
methods, and diagnoses, does his best but 
is rarely able to cope with the multiplicity 
of factors that may bear on his patient's con- 
dition. 

The medical specialists, then, What do they 
contribute to the cure of man’s ills? They 
contribute, I would say, many valuable pieces. 
Many of today’s medical specialists have nar- 
rowed their fields down to a very specialized 
piece of man’s anatomy. Contributions to 
knowledge and to individual cures prove 
valuable—but all too often, treatment of a 
specialized area of the anatomy fails to cure 
the whole man. 

Nineteenth century health methods don't 
fit a 20th century society. We cannot keep 
research, disease, and environment in sep- 
arate compartments. We must view man, 
his society, and his living conditions as a 
whole, and treat him accordingly. To get at 
the basis of your problem, we must call on 
other groups beyond medicine—the political 
groups, the social workers, the voluntary 
agencies—in fact, the whole society. Not 
only must these scientific disciplines and 
these social groups be brought into the 
scheme, but their lines of study and their 
activities must be adequately coordinated to 
provide directives for action and an inte- 
grated, overall view. 

This, you might say, is the talk of a 
dreamer. It is. But it is the talk of a 
practical man, too. Early in my life I was 
a bricklayer. To build a wall you lay a brick 
at a time, but to know how high, how wide, 
and how fancy to build the wall, you have 
to be able to visualize the whole structure. 
A single analogy, but I think you see what I 
mean. 

The time is approaching, but has not yet 
come, when we can visualize and treat man 
in his entirety—as a physiological mecha- 
nism, a mind, and a unit of his environment. 

C. P. Snow, the English scientist-author, 
said, “The intellectual life of the whole West- 
ern society is increasingly being split into 
two polar groups. At one pole we have the 
literary intellectuals; at the other pole the 
scientists, and as the most representative, 
the physical scientists. Between the two a 
gulf of mutual incomprehension—sometimes, 
particularly among the young, hostility and 
dislike, but most of all lack of understand- 


ing.” 
Lack of understanding—lack of com- 
munication. In this sense, modern society is 


indeed fragmented. And yet we have at our 
command a truly astonishing technology— 
the mechanical means for reaching all 
but a handful of the world’s isolated people. 
We have techniques for disseminating the 
printed and the spoken word everywhere. 
What is lacking is the intellect. So far, we 
have not used our technological means to 
accomplish the only truly valid end—the 
betterment of mankind. 

In the development of medical care, we 
have fallen down sadly in communicating 
clear-cut patterns to follow. Studies a year 
or so ago showed that only one-sixth of the 
adults of the lowest social economic group 
susceptible to polio in New York City availed 
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themselves of polio vaccine, even though this 
vaccine was offered free and was easily avail- 
able, Among our highly educated, wealthier 
citizens, there have been many instances of 
people who have delayed seeking treatment 
for a serious symptom until the time is past 
when a cure can be offered. 

We cannot shrug our shoulders and blame 
public apathy for these omissions. 

We must move beyond our old patterns 
and solutions of health problems. Let us 
look at the individual, first of all, as part 
of his environment and culture. Let us use 
the full range of sciences to bring their learn- 
ing and their techniques to bear on his prob- 
lems. Then let us develop our methods of 
communication among the scientific disci- 
plines, and between the scientists and the 
laymen, 

I was tremendously encouraged to learn, 2 
years ago, that the Stanford University Medi- 
cal Center has made a fine start in this di- 
rection. The center was relocated, you may 
recall, on the Stanford campus near Palo 
Alto. Let me quote a few words from the 
president of Stanford University: “Central 
to this new Stanford program is the concept 
that the future progress of the medical sci- 
ences is inextricably linked with progress in 
the social sciences. It followed that the 
medical school should be so located and or- 
ganized as to promote the closest possible 
relationship between teachers, investigators 
and students in all these fields. It followed 
also that opportunities for enriching the 
general education of the medical student 
would be greater if the medical school be- 
came, physically and philosophically, an in- 
tegral part of the university.” “A univer- 
sity,” he said, “must be responsive not only 
to changes in the realm of man’s knowledge 
but also to changes in the society in which 
new and old knowledge may be applied.” 

I applaud this concept. Today’s physician 
or even the physician of the future cannot 
solve all medical problems alone. The phys- 
icist, the biochemist, the virologist—all these 
and many more research workers are un- 
covering new knowledge for his use. The 
psychologists are adding quantities of knowl- 
edge about man’s motivations and behavior. 
The sociologist contributes the results of his 
studies on the effects on man of the society 
and environment. 

Coordinating and integrating knowledge in 
this manner will inevitably prove more of a 
burden than the individual physician can 
manage. But is he, necessarily, the only one 
who can control our health destiny? The 
familiar and longstanding doctor-patient 
relationship epitomi-ed by the family physi- 
cian is a comfortable and reassuring one; 
but, in these days of specialization among 
physicians and moves by families, how many 
of our citizens are able to maintain such a 
relationship? 

I think we can find, and we are finding, 
additional and more complete ways to solve 
some of our health problems; to find disease 
in the symptomless stage when it is still 
curable, to assure universal immunization, 
to treat chronic illness. 

I realize that I may have drawn a picture 
of man as medical object being acted upon 
by numbers of learned men, who use quan- 
tities of knowledge and dozens of highly 
technical machines, If so, I believe it poses 
a question: Why should not man, as medical 
patient or as potential patient, have a voice 
in these health issues himself? Not only 
should the experts use highly developed 
communications systems to convey informa- 
tion to the individual, but the individual 
should be able to communicate his desires 
and ideas to the experts, as well. 

Certainly there is tremendous value in 
mingling the voices of the experts and the 
non-experts on such issues as mass screening 
clinics to find the people who need medical 
treatment but don’t know it; nursing home 
standards; organized home care programs; 
environmental health plans, and many other 
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areas. Let us have a truly integrated ef- 
fort to solve our health problems. 

Please do not think that I underestimate 
the dedication and the contributions of our 
physicians. Individually, and through their 
professional organizations, thelr accomplish- 
ments have been truly wonderful, in the 
best sense of that word. 

Nevertheless, I think it is time that we 

that changes in the makeup of 
our society and changes in the nature of 
its health problems call for public as well 
as professional action. 

One positive and, I predict, far-reaching 
step in this direction was taken this year 
with the passage of the Community Health 
Services and Facilities Act, which authorizes 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to make grants to public or non- 
profit private agencies or organizations for 
the development of outside-the-hospital 
health services, particularly for the chroni- 
cally ill and aged. 

The purpose of this act is to support 
studies, experiments, and demonstrations 
that will lead to new or improved community 
health services outside the hospital, with 
particular emphasis on services needed by 
these two large groups. Grants can be made 
to any State or local public agency or any 
nonprofit private agency or organization, 
such as health departments, welfare agen- 
cies, voluntary health associations, hospitals, 
or educational institutions, 

The out-of-hospital services mentioned 
include nursing care and homemaker sery- 
ices, physiotherapy, and nutritional and 
social services for the sick at home; infor- 
mation and referral services, such as evalu- 
ation, placement, and counseling for the 
chronically ill and aged; and medical, dental, 
laboratory, and other services aimed toward 
prevention and early detection of disease, 
and evaluation of health status. 

The ultimate objective in this new effort 
is to devise many new, improved, and more 
economical methods of organizing and de- 
livering out-of-hospital health services. 
Some examples of the types of projects the 
Public Health Service hopes to include are 
demonstrations of how to coordinate the 
resources of community agencies so as to 
include all elements of a comprehensive care 
program; demonstrations of ways to pro- 

vide specialized services to patients in nurs- 
ing homes and in home health programs from 
a central source; demonstrations of the 
feasibility of a community, diagnositic, de- 
tection, and preventative medicine program. 

Notice that these last points are not con- 
fined to the chronically ill and the aged. 
The Public Health Service’s description of 
the Health Services and Facilities Act car- 
ries this new plan far beyond these special 
groups in stating, “Particular emphasis will 
be given to the problem of services for the 
chronically ill or aged, but attention will be 
given also to the potential for expansion to 
the health needs of the total community.” 

This, I am confident, will be a strong and 
meaningful start in the right direction to 
permit small groups, communities, counties, 
to pick up, carry on, improve upon and refine 
the health service ideas that germinate in 
the demonstration projects. Beyond that, 
here are many opportunities for developing 
and broadening the concept of the Health 
Services and Facilities Act. In considering 
what we might refer to as comprehensive 
health services, I am confident that there are 
many ways to prevent, alleviate, or cure a 
large number of man’s ailments, but that 
one reason this existing knowledge is not 
fully used is that the necessary methods for 
applying it are not well understood by the 
key publics who must develop and support 
these methods. This, of course, is the prob- 
lem of the lack of communication, as I 
pointed out earlier. 

We might focus our attention on two 
major weaknesses in the present community 
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patterns of health and medical care. First, 
the fact that existing services and facilities 
do not reach all who need them. Second, 
inadequate services and facilities prevent 
even those who are reached from getting the 
full gamut of preventive, restorative, and 
curative services. 

There is no clear-cut definition yet of what 
kind of a comprehensive health pattern a 
modern community needs, nor is there a 
fully developed set of objectives and stand- 
ards. However, there is general agreement 
on many of the basic elements of such a 
pattern. 

Let us look, first, at the term comprehen- 
sive.” It can convey a dual meaning: no 
person is left out; no type of care is left 
out. It evokes the vision of a community 
health pattern that assures everyone the 
health and medical care he needs, when and 
where he needs it. 

The term “services” is probably the best 
single word to describe the broad range of 
services and facilities that make up this 
ideal community health pattern. It is pref- 
erable to the word “care” both because it 
emphasizes the way care is achieved—the 
means, not the end product—and because 
the term “health care” has come to be asso- 
ciated with controversial measures for 
financing care. 

While the Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act will certainly stimulate many 
States and communities to modernize some 
of their health activities, the more clearly the 
end goal can be visualized, the more con- 
structive such action is likely to be. It is 
tremendously important that the public be 
shown how the separate pieces of the health 
programs can be fitted together to form a 
total pattern. 

To communicate this concept to the gen- 
eral public, it would seem best to explain 
the theory it stands for in the simplest pos- 
sible terms. So, at the outset, comprehen- 
sive health services might be considered to 
include only three basic health objectives: 
(1) Prevention, or preserving, health; (2) 
secondary prevention, or slowly down dis- 
ability; (3) treatment, or speeding recovery. 

While each of these objectives can be dis- 
cussed in terms of almost any disease or 
disability, the initial discussion might be 
limited to a few which most concern the 
public and for which easily understood action 
can be taken. 

Prevention, for example, may be discussed 
in terms of such obvious examples as 
immunization, fluoridation, rheumatic fever 
and TB prophylaxis, and VD control. Sec- 
ondary prevention might stress early diag- 
nosis through periodic checkups and through 
screening programs for diabetes, glaucoma, 
and cervical cancer. Secondary prevention 
will also feature restorative services in terms 
of the best known examples: stroke and 
arthritis exercises, and cardiac diets. Treat- 
ment may be approached from the standpoint 
of providing ancillary services, such as nurs- 
ing, homemaker, therapeutic, social services, 
in homes and nursing homes, and the pro- 
gressive care concept in hospital treatment. 

The first steps in comLined community 
action might include the cooperation of such 
groups, as health departments, to coordinate 
activity: Medical societies, to reach patients 
for early diagnosis and obtaining nonmedi- 
cal services for long-term patients; volun- 
tary agencies, whose own programs will be 
strengthened as the public gains a better 
understanding of the comprehensive health 
services concept; welfare agencies, for reach- 
ing low-income groups; hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other institutions offering res- 
torative and other supplementary services; 
and finally, civic groups, including service 
clubs, unions, church groups, and others, 
for additional help and cooperation—espe- 
cially in furthering health education or 
health consciousness. 
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All of this effort can, of course, be supple- 
mented by television programs, films, book- 
lets, newspaper features, newsletters, and 
reminders through schools. 

Public leaders and group leaders must 
certainly be brought into the development 
of this concept and its promotion. 

Prominent among planners should be the 
Government's health authorities, and the 
Nation’s leading physicians, scientists, and 
medical educators. This is an ambitious con- 
cept, and that is why I have taken this op- 
portunity to discuss it with you. 

In a group such as yours—one of the out- 
standing medical groups in this country— 
are the men of vision who can help to im- 
plement these ideas. I have touched on 
some areas of discomfort, I am sure, but just 
a stirring of unease is sometimes necessary 
to produce action and what we need now is 
action, The time is certainly upon us when 
we must take bold steps to apply the sum 
of our knowledge to the sum of our needs. 

The public has indicated its desires to 
Congress, Congress recognizes its responsi- 
bilities and has acted. A great medical cen- 
ter has shown what can be done in adapting 
its programs and courses of learning to meet 
new needs. 

Gentlemen, we have the men, the intel- 
ligence, and the technology. The question 
is, do we have the wisdom and the courage 
to address ourselves to the emerging needs 
of our times. I think we do. You, leading 
physicians of this country have the ability 
to help in this move toward an application 
of our scientific knowledge to improve the 
health status of man. 


An Address by the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
January 19, 1962 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the interest of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the Savings Bond Conference 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton on January 19, 1962. 

Secretary Dillon enumerated the 
major specific goals of our economic 
policy as the reduction of unemploy- 
ment; a rate of economic growth suf- 
ficient to provide jobs for the new mil- 
lions coming into the labor market each 
year, and elimination of the balance of 
payments deficit. To accomplish these 
goals he urges a sharp increase in the 
level of private investment. 

The Secretary’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DL- 

LON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 

1962 Savincs BONDS CONFERENCE, SHERA- 

TON-PaRK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN- 

vary 19, 1962 

I want to thank you for your interest in 
the savings bonds program. We value it as 
one of the Treasury’s most important tools 
in managing the public debt, as well as a 
most effective way of encouraging individ- 
ual citizens to share in the financial affairs 
of Government. It is also one of our coun- 
try’s most successful volunteer undertakings. 
Through the years, it has enlisted the pa- 
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triotic support of hundreds of thousands of 
people, under the leadership of distin- 
guished individuals like yourselves. With 
your help, the savings bonds program will 
make an eyer greater contribution to the 
economic strength we urgently require to 
fulfill the heavy responsibilities history has 
thrust upon us. 

Our economic policy plays a vital role in 
meeting those responsibilities, for it will 
determine whether the future finds us weak 
or strong—idling along at half speed—or 
running at full throttle, powered by our tre- 
mendous productive potential. 

To achieve that potential, our immedi- 
ate economic goals are these: 

First, to reduce unemployment. We sim- 
ply cannot afford the misery and waste of 
having a large part of our labor force idle. 

Second, to reach a rate of economic 
growth sufficient to assure jobs for the mil- 
lions of workers entering the labor market 
in the years ahead, to tee to our citi- 
zens the benefits of a thriving economy, and 
to build the capacity to meet our interna- 
tional obligations. 

Third, to eliminate the deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments, and its ac- 
companying gold loss, for a sound dollar is 
as essential abroad as it is at home. 

And, finally, to maintain reasonable price 
stability, so that our citizens may enjoy 
the full fruits of their savings, so that our 
economic gains are not wiped out by infla- 
tion, and so that our goods can compete 
successfully in world marketplaces. 

We made considerable progress over the 
past year toward these objectives. At the 
close of 1961, our domestic economy reached 
record highs in terms of gross national prod- 
uct, personal income, industrial production, 
and manufacturers sales and new orders. 
Unemployment has finally begun to drop, 
and we expect it to decline further in the 
months ahead. Our gold loss in 1961 was 
just half the 1960 figure, the basic deficit in 
our balance of payments was cut by two- 
thirds, and the overall deficit by more than 
a third. 

These gains were achieved in good meas- 
ure because our fiscal and monetary policies 
were geared to the requirements of last year’s 
recession and early recovery. 

Largely because of increased defense needs, 
coupled with recession-level revenues, our 
national budget was in deficit—a deficit that, 
because of the recession, was both accept- 
able and inevitable. However, the economic 
growth forecast for 1962, with resulting 
higher revenues, makes it both desirable and 
possible—barring unpredictable interna- 
tional emergencies—to achieve a fully bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1963, as the Presi- 
dent has recommended, 

One of our most urgent national needs is 
a heavily accelerated flow of private invest- 
ment into productive channels. A balanced 
budget stimulates: such investment because 
it makes it unnecessary for the Government 
to tap the savings and credit that would 
otherwise be available for private invest- 
ment. A balanced budget also facilitates the 
task of our monetary authorities, who strive 
to assure an adequate supply of funds for 
private investment at the same time that 
they guard against inflation. 

Our policy of balancing the budget and 
simultaneously stimulating the flow of funds 
into private channels, reflects our firm be- 
lief that Government spending is not a sat- 
isfactory substitute for private investment. 
We look to private funds to finance the new 
factories, new tools, and new machinery that 
create more, better, and cheaper T 
substantial and increasing flow of private in- 
vestment is essential to economic growth in 
our free society. 

It is disturbing, therefore, that our present 
Tevel of investment is far from adequate. 
Over the past decade, nearly all of the major 
industrial nations of the free world had a 
substantially higher rate of domestic invest- 
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ment than the United States. Furthermore 
their ratio of productive investment to total 
output has been growing, whereas ours has 
been declining. Investment sparked the 
phenomenal growth of Japan and the Com- 
mon Market countries of Western Europe, 
by contributing to rapid modernization of 
productive machinery and equipment. More 
modern equipment means more efficient pro- 
duction, and lower unit cost—hence more 
competitive capacity. As a result, friendly 
foreign nations are providing increasingly 
stiff competition for American manufactur- 
ers, both here and abroad. 

For the future, then, a major goal of our 
economic policy is a sharply increased level 
of productive private investment, because it 
will: 


Help our balance of payments by making 
our manufacturers more competitive, thus 
increasing our export surplus. 

Help speed economic growth by increasing 
our productive capacity. 

Help reduce unemployment by providing 
more jobs as new markets create new de- 
mand, and increased research and tech- 
nology penetrate new manufacturing fron- 
tiers. 

Finally, and most important, heavier in- 
vestment will help to maintain price stability 
through lower production costs and higher 
productivity. 

In addition to presenting a balanced 
budget, we are also proposing changes in our 
tax treatment of depreciation to stimulate 
business investment in productive machinery 
and equipment. Our program of deprecia- 
tion reform involves both new legislation and 
the full use of existing administrative au- 
thority. - On the legislative side, we are ask- 
ing for an 8-percent tax credit for new in- 
vestment in productive equipment. On the 
administrative side, we are updating depre- 
ciation schedules to take account of tech- 
nological advances which have altered previ- 
ous standards of obsolescence. This has 
already been largely accomplished for the 
textile industry, and we plan to announce 
revisions in depreciation guidelines for all 
other major industries this spring. 

Such use of tax policy to stimulate the 
modernization and expansion of productive 
equipment is a major part of our effort to 
accelerate the long-range economic growth 
we need to achieve our true potential and 
to improve our balance of payments. 

The heart of our balance-of-payments 
problem is this: We must generate a large 
enough commercial trade surplus to counter- 
balance our essential expenditures abroad. 
These expenditures include, in relative order 
of magnitude: First, the cost of our military 
forces overseas; second, private American in- 
vestment in other countries; and third, that 
portion of our foreign aid not spent here for 
American products or services. 

Our trade surplus—the excess of commer- 
cial exports over imports of goods and serv- 
ices—is substantial. But in recent years it 
has not been large enough to offset the 
balance-of-payments impact of our oversea 
operations. That shortfall constitutes the 
basic deficit in our international payments. 

Preliminary figures indicate that last year 
our basic deficit was no more than a third 
of the basic deficit of $1.9 billion in 1960, and 
was far below the $4.3 billion in 1959. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1961 we actually 
ran a surplus in our basic accounts, as 
imports shrank because of the recession. 
During the third quarter, a sharp rise in im- 
ports brought with it the renewal of a sub- 
stantial basic deficit which continued in the 
final quarter of the year—although at a 
diminished rate. With the sole exception 
of 1957, when the Suez Canal was closed and 
we exported unusual quantities of oil to 
Europe, 1961 provided the best record since 
we started running deficits in 1949. True, 
advance repayments of long-term debts— 
amounting to $650 million—were unusually 
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large last year. However, the improvement 
was still substantial. 

But improvement in our basic deficit is 
not enough. We must bring it under com- 
plete control so that we can look forward to 
full balance—and to surpluses; whenever 
they may be required in our overall national 
interest. We can accomplish this only by 
enlarging our export surplus, and by reduc- 
ing outpayments when we can do so with- 
out curtailing activities vitally important to 
our Nation’s future. 

Our own security and our responsibilities 
to the free world require us to keep our 
troops abroad. We cannot endanger our se- 
curity by withdrawing them in order to bal- 
ance our international accounts. But we 
can and must find every possible way of 
limiting or offsetting the dollar outflow that 
inevitably accompanies the stationing of 
troops overseas. We are doing just that 
through a combination of economies and co- 
operative arrangements with certain of our 
allies. As a result, we can look forward to 
a substantial reduction in the dollar drain 
of our oversea forces, 

In the case of private investment, we do 
not desire to reduce the flow abroad by im- 
posing controls that would run counter to 
the principles of free trade and free com- 
petition so basic to our national purpose. 
We can, however, lessen the special induce- 
ments to American investment in other in- 
dustrial countries that are part of our pres- 
ent tax system. That is why we are urging 
tax legislation to minimize such incentives. 

Although our foreign assistance programs 
contribute to our annual dollar outflow, they 
do so to a far lesser degree than their over- 
all amount might suggest. Two-thirds of 
all foreign aid expenditures are now being 
made here in the United States. Only the 
remaining third affects our payments posi- 
tion. We are making vigorous efforts to cut 
the balance of payments impact of foreign 
economic aid still further, and we hope to 
get it down to approximately one-fifth. 

In the long run, however, the only way to 
eliminate our basic deficit is by increasing 
our export surplus. This will require the 
combined efforts of management, labor, and 
Government. Management and labor must 
work together to assure reasonable price 
stability so that our exporters can maintain 
their price competitiveness—and, we hope, 
improve it. Industry must modernize at a 
rapid rate. I have already told you what 
Government is doing in the field of depreci- 
ation reform to assist modernization. Gov- 
ernment must also help to assure a supply 
of export credit to our traders as good as 
that available to their oversea competitors. 
We will very soon be in a position to do so 
for the first time through the operation of 
an export credit insurance program devel- 
oped jointly by the Export-Import Bank and 
the insurance industry. Finally, American 
business—of which only a small percentage 
is now in the export field—must aggressively 
search out foreign trading opportunities 
wherever they may be. This is in the best 
tradition of our trading forebears, and it 
has never been more necessary than today. 

Fortunately, the possibilities for increas- 
ing our oversea sales are excellent. The 
world is entering an entirely new trading era 
that holds out great promise for our ex- 
porters. In the case of our existing markets, 
we have only to look at the scope of the re- 
surgent prosperity of Western Europe, and 
the emergence of the European Common 
Market, to see Europe’s potential for our 
exports. And, although our markets in less- 
developed areas are limited today, as these 
countries grow and prosper, their demands 
for our goods will also grow. 

Furthermore, in Europe and other parts 
of the world, thousands of American prod- 
ucts are still virtually unknown. American 
business is just beginning to probe huge 
potential markets for them. Success in de- 
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veloping these markets will require bold 
enterprise and skillful competition. 

If American business is to find new cus- 
tomers in Europe, we must deal with the 
Common Market on the matter of mutual 
tariff reduction. Congress must grant the 
President power to negotiate on a broader 
basis than present legislation allows. If 
Congress fails to provide this authority, 
American producers will be seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to retain and to ex- 
pand their share of this large and rich trad- 
ing area. 

Now, let me turn to our overall payments 
deficit, which reflects both our basic deficit 
and short-term capital flows. Through 1959, 
short-term flows were small and usually 
favorable to our balance of payments. This 
was natural, since the currencies of other 
industrialized countries were not generally 
convertible, hence, not too attractive to for- 
eign holders. However, with convertibility, 
money began to flow from one financial cen- 
ter to another in search of higher interest 
rates or speculative profits. The result was 
a substantial outflow of short-term funds 
from the United States, which in 1960 
amounted to $2 billion, 

This large short-term outflow obscured the 
dramatic improvement in our basic balance 
during 1960 and led to an overall deficit of 
$3.9 billion. Although altered in nature, 
substantial short-term outflows continued 
during 1961. 

These short-term flows can be caused by 
various factors—a lessening of confidence or 
disparities in interest rates—as in the fall 
of 1960, or credits related to trade—as was 
largely the case this past year, when a sub- 
stantial part of the outflow was in the form 
of bank loans to Japan to finance her grow- 
ing imports. 

Such short-term flows, when carried to 
excess, can be unhealthy—even dangerous. 
We have worked hard to neutralize them. 
We have held our short-term interest rates at 
levels that largely negated the attraction 
of foreign market rates. The Federal Reserve 
has increased the legal limit on the interest 
that may be paid on time deposits, thus 
enabling American banks to compete more 
effectively with their foreign counterparts. 
Our most recent step was taken earlier this 
month when the United States and nine 
other members of the International Mone- 
tary Fund agreed that $6 billion in addi- 
tional resources should be provided for 
standby lending commitments to the Fund. 
These supplementary resources would be 
used to protect the world payments system, 
and would be available to the 10 participat- 
ing countries, including the United States. 

One aspect of our balance of payments 
deficit is worth stressing: The balance of 
payments is an accounting of transactions 
that affect the gold and liquid liability of 
the United States. It does not reflect long- 
term claims represented by U.S. investment 
abroad. For the 3 years 1958 through 1960, 
for instance, our payments deficits totaled 
$11 billion, of which about $5 billion repre- 
sented our gold losses and $6 billion repre- 
sented liquid dollar gains by foreigners. 
However, this loss was to a large extent 
matched by increased US. holdings of both 
short-term and long-term foreign assets. 

Total foreign assets and investments of all 
sorts in the United States rose by about $13 
billion from the end of 1957 to the end of 
1960. During the same period, total U.S. 
Government and private loans and invest- 
ments abroad (excluding loans repayable in 
local currency) increased by about $14.5 bil- 
lion—a net gain to the United States of 81 ½ 
billion. However, we also lost $5 billion in 
gold. Thus our overall gold and international 
investment position showed a loss for the 
3-year period of only about $3.5 billion net, 
in contrast to the deterioration in our 
current position of $11 billion as measured 
by our balance of payments account. 
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While this demonstrates that our long- 
term position is considerably stronger than 
balance of payments figures alone indicate, 
it in no way reduces the importance of put- 
ting an early end to the substantial payments 
deficits we have had since 1949. We must 
get our current balance in order so as to 
end the drain on our gold stocks. 

I have outlined the principal elements of 
our foreign and domestic economic policy. 
Our prospects, both at home and abroad, are 
good, but we have much to do to insure that 
they remain so. 

At home, I think everyone agrees that our 
first obligation is to reduce the unacceptably 
high level of umemployment. To be sure, 
for the last 2 months unemployment has 
dropped close to 6 percent, after hovering 
near 7 percent most of the year, And we 
expect it to drop below 5 percent by the 
end of the year, as long-range expansion 
takes hold. However, there is a hard core 
of unemployment which continued expansion 
may not touch. That is why we urgently 
need a manpower retraining bill, to ease the 
lingering human misery and chronic eco- 
nomic waste that such unemployment repre- 
sents. 

In addition, nearly a million young people 
in our country are neither earning nor 
learning. This dismal fact illustrates the 
need for a Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act, to insure that such frightening waste of 
our national potential does not continue, 

And finally, although we look forward to 
prosperity, we cannot guarantee that there 
will never be another recession. To prepare 
for that possibility, President Kennedy has 
asked for three major countercyclical meas- 
ures: broadened unemployment insurance, 
a standby program of public works, and the 
authority to promptly initiate limited and 
temporary tax reductions. These are needed 
in the earliest stages of recession—when 
quick action can accomplish effective results. 

The achievement of our economic goals 
will not be easy. But it is our responsibility 
to demonstrate to the world the economic 
vitality of a free nation, and the value of a 
free enterprise society where labor, business, 
finance, and Government work together 
within the framework of a competitive price 
system, responding to the market forces of 
supply and demand. 

The stimulus of competition has brought 
us the world’s highest standard of living. 
Let us use our economic strength to develop 
our Nation to its true potential, to distribute 
the benefits of growth among our people, 
and to share our way of life with all the 
peoples of the world who choose the path of 
freedom. 


Functional Illiteracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
which I made before the General Sub- 
committee on Labor under date of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1962, in which I spoke in be- 
half of H.R. 10191, which is labeled as 
“Functional Illiteracy.” In addition, I 
would like to include the statement 
made by the late Senator from West 
Virginia, the Honorable Harley M. Kil- 
gore, in the publication School Life in 
March of 1952, entitled, “Literacy and 
the National Welfare.” 
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The statements follows: 
FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 


Mr. Chairman, I appear in favor of H.R. 
10191. The purpose of this bill, to provide 
an emergency program to eradicate under- 
education among many adults, is of vital 
importance, 

This problem is labeled “functional il- 
literacy”. By that we refer to those adults 
whose education is so limited that they can- 
not be fully utilized in a complicated and 
mechanized and automated society. Fur- 
thermore, they have an adverse effect upon 
their children. 

“It cannot be denied that children tend 
to be cast in the image of their parents. They 
learn their manners, their morals, their at- 
titudes, their values, and much more, from 
their parents and families. They also learn 
how to make a living from them. A child 
whose father is an unskilled worker is also 
likely to become an unskilled worker. 

“The home environment may handicap a 
child in school and in life, or it may be a 
source of special advantages. It may provide 
unusual opportunities, or it may close all 
doors and shut out opportunity.” So says 
Patricia Sexton, assistant professor of edu- 
cational sociology at New York University, in 
her recently published book “Education and 
Income.” 

In a study of the relationship between abil- 
ity to read and family background, it was 
found that youngsters who scored high on 
reading tests were more likely to have been 
read to by their parents * * * usually 
owned several or many books. Lower income 
students are very often poor readers because 
they have never been introduced to public 
libraries by their parents, are not exposed 
to newspapers, magazines, and books in their 
homes. 

IQ test scores have revealed that children 
of higher income families have higher IQ's. 
“But there is not a shred of proof that 
any of these IQ tests are valid measures of 
native intelligence, and in fact there is much 
proof that they are not,“ says Patricia 
Sexton. 

Yale Prof. August B. Hollingshead says: 
“The [lowest class] adolescent has been sub- 
jected to a family and class culture in which 
failure, worry, and frustration are common, 
He has not been trained at home to do his 
best in school, His parents have not in- 
grained in him the idea that he must make 
good grades if he is to be a success in life. 
Moreover, the class system as it functions in 
school does not help him to overcome the 
poor training he has received at home and in 
the neighborhood.” 

Surveys made on school dropouts also 
point up the importance of the child's 
family influence. Studies made in Austin, 
Tex., and Tucson, Ariz., showed that a ma- 
jority of the dropouts came from low-income 
families who lived in substandard housing 
and belonged to a racial minority. This 
kind of family, according to the NEA research 
division in its report on the study, tends to 
look upon education with hostility or in- 
difference, and children from this back- 
ground find it hard to feel that they belong 
in most schools or that what they learn 
there will ever be of any use to them. 

So clear cut are these findings, it has 
been said that if you know a child’s family 
income and level of education, you can pretty 
well predict his success or failure in school. 

The implications for the families of Amer- 
ica’s 10.7 million functional illiterates are 
clear. Through no fault of his own, not 
because of his own lack of native intelli- 
gence or ability to learn, but because of his 
parents’ low level of education, the child of 
functionally illiterate parents is usually 
doomed to failure in school, in competing 
for jobs, in making a happy adjustment to 
modern life. Chances are he will become a 
juvenile delinquent, a school dropout, one of 
society’s parasites as his name appears again 
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and again on unemployment lists, welfare 
rolls, criminal court dockets. The social 
problems of America’s illiterates are thus 
self-perpetuating, unless an all-out drive is 
made to educate them. 

Ralph Young, director of Carver House 
settlement in St. Louis, Mo., said recently, 
“An illiterate family has a hard time turning 
our literate children. Even if they are eager 
to have their children attend school, they 
seldom can give the children the necessary 
intellectual motivation. The child is too 
likely to say, ‘Why should I go to school? 
You didn’t.’ Or you get a parent who feels ‘I 
made a living without schooling. Why 
should you have it?’ 

“Without a special effort to educate the 
illiterate adults, you will have the same 
vicious cycle of poverty, ignorance, and crime 
repeating itself generation after generation.” 

This p would complement title IIT 
of a bill, H.R. 10180, a general Federal aid 
to elementary and secondary education bill. 
Title III of my bill authorizes grants to the 
States to help eradicate special urban area 
educational problems, one of which is the 
dropout problem. 

It will also complement a pilot project au- 
thorized a few weeks ago by our West Vir- 
ginia State Legislature. 

This bill would also help West Virginia 
speed its own efforts to curb adult functional 
illiteracy. 

According to the 1950 census, West Vir- 
ginia had a total population of 1,039,555, age 
25 years and over. Of this number 142,500, 
or 13.7 percent, had less than 5 years of 
schooling and therefore were considered 
functionally illiterate. Of the 142,500 per- 
sons who were functionally illiterate 25,630, 
or 2.5 percent of the total of 1,039,555 adults, 
had not completed any years of schooling. 
Of the 142,500 functionally illiterates, 35,305 
or 8.7 percent were urban, 72,190 or 16.9 were 
rural nonfarm, 35,005 or 17.3 percent were 
rural farm. Of the 1,039,555 adults 978,525 
were white and 61,030 were nonwhite. Of the 
142,500 functionally illiterates 126,145 were 
white and 16,355 were nonwhite. 

In 1960 the situation in West Virginia had 
not made any significant gains or losses 
either in the number of adults 25 years and 
older or in the reduction of the number of 
functionally illiterates. For example, the 
adult population 25 years and over was 
999,731 or 39,844 less than the adult popula- 
tion in 1950. In 1960, 110,000 or 11 percent 
of the adults had less than 5 years schooling 
completed. In 1950 West Virginia ranked 
4ist among the 48 States. In 1960 West Vir- 
ginia ranked 29th among the 50 States. 

Under the proposed legislation to provide 
assistance to States in the reduction of il- 
literacy, West Virginia would receive in 
grant-in-aid approximately $64,594 the first 
year, and approximately $129,188 for each of 
the succeeding 4 years of the program, or 
$580,000 over the 5-year period. This grant- 
in-aid assistance should be positive and 
stimulative in West Virginia in strengthening 
the foundation of education in the several 
communities. And it is upon a strong basic 
education that all training and retraining 
must rest. 

Finally, as a West Virginian, I am pleased 
to suggest that the administration and you, 
Mr. Chairman, are traveling along a road 
pioneered by our late Senator Harley Kilgore. 


LITERACY AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
express my views on the problem of illiteracy 
to the Nation through the columns of 
School Life. My interest in the problem is 
of long standing. It goes back to the days 
when I, just out of the University of West 
Virginia, taught public school in my native 
State. Later, as judge of the criminal court 
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of Raleigh County, W. Va., I saw at first 


session of the 81st Congress. And it is my 
intention to continue to do everything in my 
power to solve this problem until the Nation 
is aroused to its importance and the Con- 
gress assumes its responsibility in the mat- 
ter. The reasons for my interest are funda- 
mental, and may be stated very simply and 
directly. 
ILLITERACY SLOWS NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Adult illiteracy is a serious problem to our 
Defense authorities. The loss in manpower 
because of illiteracy during the last war is 
well known. The number of men rejected by 
the Selective Service System would have 
made 40 Army divisions. Even today, with 
our limited mobilization, the military could 
do a much more effective and speedy job of 
preparation if they did not have to contend 
with the illiterates. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 75,000 male youths who are 
functionally illiterate (had completed fewer 
than 5 years of schooling) reach registration 
age each year, and that the corresponding 
number of females is approximately 50,000. 
Unless means are provided to lift this mass 
of undereducated youth to a level of func- 
tional literacy, and if we face all-out mobili- 
zation, the Defense Establishment will find 
itself saddled with the burden of training as 
was the case during the last war. To the 
extent to which this is necessary, it will, of 
course, divert the time and energies of the 
military from their primary task of defense. 


ILLITERACY RETARDS ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Our economic strength is an important 
link in our defense program. The industrial 
and agricultural activities which are at the 
foundation of our economic strength are be- 
coming highly mechanized, requiring an ever 
increasing amount of literacy. Lack of abil- 
ity to read makes the illiterate a menace to 
himself and his fellows in industry and pre- 
vents the agricultural worker from benefit- 
ing fully from the services of Government 
bulletins, county agents, and other sources 
of helpfulness. The products of industry 
and farm are second only to manpower in 
our defense efforts. Anything, therefore, 
which impedes their flow, as does illiteracy, 
is an enemy within our ranks. It retards 
economic growth and development and 
should be stopped without delay. 

Normally, when our economic establish- 
ment should be geared to the scientific and 
technological progress of our times, illiteracy 
is as much of a deterrent as in times of 
emergency. It is well known that industrial 
wages and farm income of individuals, com- 
munities and States rise in proportion to 
the rise in literacy. Retail sales also are 
closely related to literacy. The flow of inter- 
state commerce, the interdependence of in- 
dividuals and groups, and the elimination 
of geographical boundaries by modern trans- 
portation and communication facilities are 
more and more becoming matters of na- 
tional concern. And anything which affects 
them, as does illiteracy, becomes a national 
responsibility. 


LITERACY PROMOTES SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Social progress is dependent upon indi- 
vidual progress. One of the most important 
ingredients of this progress is the ability to 
use effectively the tools of modern commu- 
nication. The ability to function effectively 
as a worker, as a citizen, and as a member 
of a family is a powerful contributor to the 
general welfare of society. And the extent 
to which an individual can communicate 
with his fellows and understand the printed 
page, to that extent will he contribute to 
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social advancement. In order to do these 
things, a command of the skills of commu- 
nication is necessary. This includes not 
merely the ability to read and write, but also 
the ability to speak and listen with discrimi- 
nation. The complexity and tempo of 
our civilization make these abilities manda- 
tory. Employers do not want illiterates be- 
cause they cannot meet the exacting require- 
ments of the average job. The duties of 
a citizen in a modern community today 
call for competencies which illiterates do 
not possess. The relationships among the 
different members of the family today call 
for knowledge, skills, appreciations, and at- 
titudes which are almost impossible for the 
illiterate to acquire. If, therefore, the Na- 
tion’s progress and welfare depend on the 
efficiency of its workers, the competencies 
of its citizens, and the wholesomeness of the 
relationship of its families, it follows that 
anything that will contribute to the achieve- 
ment of these goals—as does literacy—be- 
comes an urgent responsibility of the Nation. 
ILLITERACY ENDANGERS DEMOCRACY 

Democracy, more than any other form of 
government, calls for a literate population. 
Our Founding Fathers recognized this, how- 
ever, they did not specifically provide for its 
achievement in the organic law. Neverthe- 
less, the principle has been so generally ac- 
cepted that we have established the most 
comprehensive system of free universal com- 
pulsory education found anywhere in the 
world. 

Despite this fact, we still have millions of 
adult citizens who are illiterate, whose lack 
of education is a handicap to themselves, 
and causes them to become a drag on society 
and a potential menace to our democratic 
way of life. 

In order to function effectively in a democ- 
racy, citizens must possess facts about many 
things and people. If they are to exercise 
the kind of independent judgment which 
our representative form of government re- 
quires and are not to be unduly swayed by 
the rabble-rousers, and the bombardment of 
mass media, they must think clearly and 
discriminatingly about those things and 
people. They cannot think clearly and inde- 
pendently unless they can participate effec- 
tively in the arts and skills of communica- 
tion which is functional literacy. 

The extent to which the individual is the 
cornerstone of our democracy to that ex- 
tent is it necessary that there be a high rate 
of literacy among all groups of our popula- 
tion, because, as I have often said, “talk 
about ‘democracy’ and ‘our way of life’ is 
largely unintelligible to illiterates.” 

The 1950 census data on illiteracy are not 
yet available. But according to the 1940 
data, and the estimates of the Census Bu- 
reau in 1947, the problem is extensive and 
widespread. As I pointed out in my speech 
in the Senate on June 3, 1948, “the men and 
women in the United States who are now in 
the darkness of functional illiteracy are not 
all foreigners or Negroes, or members of oth- 
er underprivileged groups. * * * Educators 
have long known that a grim percentage of 
our native-born white citizens have had lit- 
tle or no schooling.” I also emphasized in 
that speech a fact which is not generally 
known; namely, that illiteracy exists 
throughout the Nation. 


LITERACY IS A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A national program of action is needed for 
several reasons: (1) It is needed to equalize 
the burden of education, because many 
States are not able to support an adequate 
program of education; (2) since each State 
must contribute its share to the security of 
the Nation, it is the responsibility of the Na- 
tion to assure the effectiveness of that con- 
tribution; and (3) the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the problem require a concerted, 
coordinated, and frontal attack. 
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A national program of action such as I 
have been advocating will not only serve our 
own national needs, but will also contribute 
directly and indirectly to the strengthening 
of our international relations. 

In the speech referred to earlier, I called 
attention to our contributions to the 
UNESCO program. Since that time we have 
contributed huge sums through ECA and 
point 4. A national program to eradicate 
illiteracy in the United States could help 
furnish the know-how in attacking the 
problem throughout the world. It is con- 
ceivable that such a program would also en- 
able us to supply the many requests that 
come to us from other lands for teachers 
and leaders. The significance of this pos- 
sibility is realized when it is recalled that 
practically one-half of the population of the 
world is illiterate, and that communism is 
making a strong bid for leadership of those 
masses. If we could thus give a needed 
emphasis on the human and social aspects 
of our aid to the world, in addition to our 
present emphasis on economic and military 

ce, I am confident that it would pay 
handsome dividends; namely, greater faith 
in our humanitarian and democratic motives. 


Report to the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United 
States by the U.S. Delegation to the 
Italian Centennial Celebration at Turin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1960, a concurrent resolution 
was passed by both Houses of Congress 
to “extend official greetings from the 
United States to the people of Italy on 
the occasion of the centennial anniver- 
sary of the unity of Italy and to provide 
for official participation by the United 
States in the celebration.” I was the 
author of that resolution in the House, 
and it was subsequently cosponsored in 
the Senate by the then Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. 

The celebration began in March of 
1961 in the city of Turin, often described 
as the cradle of Italian unity, because 
it was there that King Victor Emmanuel 
II signed an act officially proclaiming 
the unified kingdom of Italy on March 17, 
1861. In conjunction with the celebra- 
tion in Turin, a special observance of 
the centennial of Italian unification was 
held on March 16, 1961, at the Depart- 
ment of State under the patronage of 
the President of the United States and 
the President of the Republic of Italy. 
President Kennedy delivered the prin- 
cipal address. His Excellency Manlio 
Brosio, Ambassador of Italy to the 
United States, and Prof. Gaetano Mar- 
tino, head of the Italian delegation to 
the U.N. General Assembly, represented 
Italy. I had the honor of serving as 
chairman at the ceremony. 

Shortly before Congress adjourned 
last September, President Kennedy ap- 
pointed a congressional delegation to 
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represent the United States at the cen- 
tennial celebration in Turin, which was 
scheduled to end on September 30, 1961. 

The delegation was composed of House 
Members. I was again privileged to be 
named chairman of the delegation. 
Other members of the group were: the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER of New York, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Honorable Dominick V. DANIELS of 
New Jersey, the Honorable Dante B. 
Fascett of Florida, the Honorable 
Joun H. Dent of Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Seymour HALPERN of New York, 
the Honorable RoLAND V. LIBONATI of Il- 
linois, the Honorable Torsert H. Mac- 
DONALD of Massachusetts, the Honorable 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER of New York, the 
Honorable Apam CLAYTON POWELL of 
New York, chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, the Hon- 
orable Peter W. Roprno, Jr., of New 
Jersey, and the Honorable ALFRED E. 
SANTANGELO of New York. We were also 
accompanied by Judge Felix Forte of 
Massachusetts and Mr. D. Thomas Iorio, 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms for the House 
of Representatives. 

Several other House Members had been 
named to the delegation, but unfortu- 
nately they were not able to make the 
trip. They are: the Honorable Huck J. 
Apponizio of New Jersey, the Honorable 
Harotp D. Cootrey of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Hon. Sm VTO O. CONTE of 
Massachusetts, Hon, EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
of Connecticut, Hon. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 
of Connecticut, Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER 
of California, chairman of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
Hon, THomas E. Morcan of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and the Honorable 
OLIN E. Teacve of Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

The delegation arrived in Turin on 
Thursday, September 21. That same 
evening we were received by the Italia 
1961 and Torino 1961 Committees for 
the Italian Centennial Celebration. We 
were also the guests at a buffet dinner 
given by the U.S. Commissioner for the 
International Labor Exhibition at the 
Italia 1961 Exposition. The next day, 
Friday, September 22, we spent at the 
exposition. We dedicated the beautiful 
U.S. pavilion at the international fair 
which, incidentally, put the Russian pa- 
vilion, next door, to shame. We saw the 
historical exhibition which depicted the 
various steps, acts, personalities, and 
events leading up to the unification of 
the Italian nation a century ago. We 
also visited the International Labor Ex- 
hibition, In the evening an official din- 
ner was given in honor of the delega- 
tion by the Italian National Committee. 

As chairman of the delegation I 
brought greetings to the people of Italy 
on the occasion of the centennial and 
expressed our great pleasure to attend 
the celebration. I stated that we spent 
2 days in Turin visiting the exhibition, 
adding: “I must say that this exhibition 

does live up to its reputation; 
it is most impressive and inspiring. And, 
the Torinese were very gracious hosts.” 
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I stressed the close diplomatic ties be- 
tween our two countries over the past 
100 years and then told them of the res- 
olution adopted in 1960 by the U.S. Con- 
gress to participate in the centennial 
celebration and of the observance we 
had in Washington last March with 
President Kennedy as guest speaker. On 
behalf of President Kennedy and the 
American people, I saluted the celebra- 
tion of the Italian centennial, the Pres- 
ident of Italy, and the Italian people. 

We spent another day in Turin visit- 
ing the Fiat automobile plant and the 
company’s vocational training school. 
We then left for Rome, where we spent 
several days. We met with the U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy, G. Frederick Rein- 
hardt, who is doing a magnificent job 
there for our country. The highlights 
of our stay in Rome were the dinner 
given by by Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani, our visit to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the audience with Pope 
John XXIII, at his summer residence at 
3 Gandolfo on Friday, September 

In addition, we saw a good deal of 
what modern and booming Italy has 
achieved in our own times, such as hos- 
pitals, factories, farms, and schools. As 
a former member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I was particu- 
larly impressed with a model farm near 
Rome which we visited on September 
27. At all these visits and on every oc- 
casion that we met with leaders of gov- 
ernment and with representative groups 
of the Italian people we brought to them 
a message of friendship and solidarity 
from the people of the United States, 
and we expressed our hope and desire 
that our visit would contribute toward 
strengthening these bonds of friendship 
between the two nations. 

Beyond the ceremonial activities of 
our mission, we made visits to many 
towns and hamlets throughout Italy— 
the idea of a group of U.S. Congressmen 
visiting and talking with townspeople, 
is in itself a novelty—did more good to 
offset the tragic inroads of communism 
in Italy in recent years than some of our 
other efforts. We met with factory 
workers, farmers, scientists, economists, 
industrialists, smalltown mayors, and 
many others. I think we found what 
makes the friendly Italian nation tick— 
and this can only lead to better under- 
standing. I wish it were possible to 
create a similar atmosphere of friend- 
ship, trust, and understanding with other 
nations throughout the world. 

In an unusual and informal private 
audience with Pope John XXIII, our 
delegation received a special message 
from His Holiness to President Kennedy 
praising the latter’s efforts to secure 
world peace in our time. He expressed 
his wishes for the President’s continued 
good health and success in the solution 
of international problems. We, in turn, 
brought a message of greeting from the 
President. The pontiff individually 
spoke with each person in our group. 

As we concluded our visit and pre- 
pared to leave Italy, all of us were of the 
unanimous opinion that our mission was 
a success, we were well received, and 
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better relations between our two coun- 
tries were promoted. Leaders of the 
Italian Government officially stated that 
the United States was the only nation in 
the world to send an official parliamen- 
tary delegation to Italy’s centennial cel- 
ebration. The reception accorded us by 
Prime Minister Fanfani and other mem- 
bers of his government was both warm 
and friendly. The Prime Minister spe- 
cifically stated that our visit and our 
expression of support for the democratic 
processes being invoked to strengthen 
Italy against the forces of communism 
were most appreciated. We were not 
only pleased, but highly honored at such 
recognition. 

At this point I should like to include 
as part of this report, the following docu- 
ments and statements: 

First. A letter from President Ken- 
nedy to President Giovanni Gronchi, of 
Italy, dated September 14, 1961. 

Second. A letter from President Ken- 
nedy to Ambassador Giustino Artesani, 
chairman of the centennial committee at 
Turin, dated September 14, 1961. 

Third. A letter from President Ken- 
nedy to me as chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation, dated September 14, 1961. 

Fourth. A letter translated from 
Italian —from Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani to me, dated October 25, 1961. 

Fifth. A letter to me from the Honor- 
able EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, dated De- 
cember 26, 1961, expressing his views on 
the delegation’s visit to Italy. 

Sixth. A letter to the Honorable Tor- 
BERT MacponaLp from the Honorable 
Peter W. RODINO, JR., dated November 
9, 1961, expressing his views on the visit. 

Seventh. A statement submitted to me 
by the Honorable SEYMOUR HALPERN ex- 
pressing his views on the visit. 

Eighth. An article from the Chicago 
Daily News of May 23, 1961, “United 
States Eclipses Russ at Italy Exposition,” 
which describes the exposition at Turin. 

The documents and statements follow: 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1961. 
His Excellency GIOVANNI GRONCHI, 
President of the Italian Republic, 
Rome, Italy. 

Dear MR. Present: I am happy to take 
the opportunity of this visit by a delegation 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States to express to you the good wishes of 
the people of the United States for the peo- 
ple of Italy and their joy over the continued 
success of the celebration of the Centennial 
of Italian Unity at Turin. Italians indeed 
have a right to be proud of the progress their 
nation has made in the last century. Amer- 
icans, many Of them of Italian heritage, 
share this pride and wish the Italian people 
an even greater second 100 years. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1961. 
His Excellency Ambassador GIUSTINO ARTE- 


SANI, 
Chairman of the Centennial Committee, 


Turin, Italy. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: I take the opportu- 
28 of this visit by a delegation of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable Vicror L. AnFruso to the celebration 
of the Centennial of the Unification of Italy 
at Turin to convey to the people of Italy the 
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best wishes of the people of the United 
States on the occasion of the Centennial 
Exposition. 

It is appropriate that a group of legislators 
from America should attend your celebra- 
tion which has already acquired such 
renown. The ties between Italy and the 
United States are many. One of the strong- 
est of these is the special place that Italy 
has in the hearts of the many Americans of 
Italian ancestry. New citizens from Italy 
and their sons have contributed in untold 
fashion to the welfare and progress of the 
United States. As the membership of this 
delegation will attest, many have been 
elected by their fellow citizens to serve in 
the Congress. 

One hundred years ago the risorgimento 
gave birth to modern Italy. Eighty-five 
years earlier the American Revolution had 
brought about the birth of the American 
Republic. Today, the ideal of freedom is 
once again challenged. Americans and 
Italians are again required to stand up to 
tyranny. This is our task in 1961, to hold 
high the torch of freedom lit here in Turin 
a century ago that it may continue to shine 
forth its message of encouragement and 
hope for men the whole world over. 

Sincerely, 
- Jonn F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1961. 
Hon. Vicron L. ANFU; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Anruso: I am delighted to know 
that you and a delegation composed of Mem- 
bers of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and others are departing for Italy 
to participate in the ceremonies incident to 
the Centennial Celebration of the Unifica- 
tion of Italy which is being held at Turin. 

I understand that you and your delegation 
will call on President Gronchi. I would be 
pleased if you would take the opportunity to 
present the enclosed letter to the President. 
I am also enclosing a message addressed to 
the Italian people to be delivered to the 
Chairman of the Centennial Committee. 

My best wishes for a successful mission. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. 
THE Lisrary OF CONGRESS, 
Wasuincron, D.C., 
Rome, October 25, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: Also in the 
name of the Government over which I have 
the honor of presiding, I want to repeat the 
expression of my deepest appreciation to you, 
and to all those who made up the Presiden- 
tial Committee, who, on the occasion of the 
Centennial of Italian Unity, personally con- 
veyed their feelings of friendship. 

The visit, because of the occasion on which 
it took place, and the eminent representa- 
tion of Congress which participated in it, 
was only one of the happiest and most sig- 
nificant ceremonies of the Centenntial, but 
effectively contributed to a renewal of the 
feelings of friendship between our two coun- 
tries, united in the common struggle to de- 
fend the principles of liberty, humanity, re- 
spect and tolerance for all peoples. 

Very cordially, 
AMINTORE FANFANI, 
President of the Council of Ministers. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 26, 1961. 
Hon. Vicror L. 
House of Representatives, 
Ww C. 

Dran Vicror: In my previous trips to Italy 
since the end of World War I, I have been 
greatly impressed by the economic resurgence 
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of our valued ally. Not just by the upward 
curve of the gross national product and the 
downward curve of unemployment, but by 
the tangible, visible evidences of a thriving 
economy: industrial and residential build- 
ing, improved roads, power, and other public 
services, and especially by the eager, con- 
fident manner and outlook of the people 
themselves. 

On our most recent visit, all these criteria 
were again in strong evidence. Perhaps the 
last was the most significant to me. To be 
sure, we were received warmly by all officials 
of the Italian Government. That was to be 
expected in view of our mission. But the 
genuine and friendly treatment we received 
everywhere at the hands of the private citi- 
zens of Italy was a true indication of just 
how closely our two countries are bound 
together. 

I do not mean by implication to denigrate 
the reception afforded us by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. I could not expect a finer recep- 
tion anywhere. I am sure that the fact 
of our being the first group of national legis- 
lators officially to visit the centennial added 
to the naturally gracious attitude of our 
hosts. While many of our group, even as I, 
had previously visited Italy, our visit as a 
Presidentially appointed delegation demon- 
strated the strong interest America has in 
the welfare of Italy. 

As I have stated above, I have long been 
impressed with the vitality of Italy's econ- 
omy. I believe that both the Government 
and private citizens throughout Italy appre- 
ciate the value of America’s assistance in the 
rebuilding of the Italian economy in the past 
15 years. 

In summary, I would say with respect to 
the centennial, the delegation’s visit was 
beneficial to each of us as Representatives in 
the House, and to the alliance between our 
Nation and Italy. As for that alliance, I 
believe it is based on a firm and responsible 
national politicoeconomic situation in Italy. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1961. 
The Honorable TORBERT MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Torsy: Here are a few of my 
thoughts and impressions of our recent trip 
to Italy. 

Ours was the first such group of repre- 
sentative Government officials to officially 
visit the Italian centennial. We, therefore, 
received a warm response from not only the 
Italian Government but also the Italian 
people. 

Our visit forcefully showed the genuine 
interest of America, the history of the ex- 
ploration of and immigration into America 
by Italians further strengthens those ties, 
with the result that people throughout Italy 
look upon America almost as their second 
fatherland, 

The sociocultural link between the two 
countries reaches into the political arena. 
For the official position of the Italian Gov- 
ernment is thus founded on the spirit and 
sentiment of the people, its Government and 
its people in the welfare of Italy, its Gov- 
ernment and its people. 

Perhaps even more impressive than the of- 
ficial and warm reception accorded us by all 
the various members of the Italian Govern- 
ment was the spontaneous reception of the 
Italian people. The natural ties of friend- 
ship and family already bind many citizens 
of both countries together. 

The economic condition of Italy has 
steadily improved and is now strong and 
sound. Here, too, the Government and the 
people recognize the importance of America’s 
contributions to the revitalization and re- 
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building of Italian industry and business 
after World War II. 

In all respects, then, our alliance with Italy 
springs from solid trust and understanding 
and is based on a responsible, solid politico- 
economic national structure. In addition, 
Italy is eagerly and effectively participating 
as an integral unit of our NATO military 
forces. 

I strongly believe that our trip was most 
worthwhile for ourselves as Members of Con- 
gress, and especially for the alliance be- 
tween the two nations. We have once again 
proved our basic interest in Italy’s well- 
being, and our genuine friendship and ad- 
miration for her people. Italy and her peo- 
ple similarly have once again proved their 
ability and desire to be a fundamental and 
active member of the free world of which 
America is the leader. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, , 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1962. 
The Honorable VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Victor: It was a distinct honor to be 
named by President Kennedy as a member of 
the official U.S. delegation to honor Italy on 
the centennial celebration of its unification. 

Now that the occasion is behind us, I wish 
to express to you my high regard as chair- 
man, and in retrospect, report to you the 
great achievement accomplished by the dele- 
gation. 

As a result of the visit, I have concluded 
few countries have contributed as much to 
the development of western civilization as 
has the Italian Nation, We owe many of our 
laws, much of our culture, and a significant 
share of our growth to this land which has 
never lost its national pride through the 
many centuries which saw it develop into 
the world’s largest empire, emerge after years 
of darkness as the seat of the Renaissance, 
fall victim to political slavery, and eventu- 
ally rejoin the community of nations as the 
proud, productive country it now is. We in 
America know only too well of the many 
contributions made to our Nation by Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin. Fourteen Members 
of the House; one Senator, and many enor- 
mously talented and able people in all parts 
of public and private life are of Italian ex- 
traction. 

It was only fitting that our country join 
in paying tribute to Italy on this significant 
anniversary, and the President is to be com- 
plimented on recognizing the importance of 
this celebration as a means of extending 
further bonds of American friendship. 

It is important, too, that the Congress of 
the United States unanimously endorsed the 
President's intention to send an official dele- 
gation to the celebration, not only as a trib- 
ute to the achievements of this Nation but 
as a token of the good will of the American 
people. 

I was indeed proud to have been named a 
member of this delegation. 

As the official U.S. representatives, I feel 
we made a most meaningful contribution by 
personally dedicating the U.S. pavilion at the 
international fair at Turin. I’m sure we all 
agree, without qualification, that the Amer- 
ican exhibition was exceedingly impressive 
and not only far outshone the neighboring 
Russian pavilion, but it was obvious that our 
presentation drew more crowds than any 
other exhibition. 

At the official opening of this centennial, 
held at Turin in commemoration of that 
city’s fame as the site of King Victor Em- 
manuel proclamation of the establishment 
of the unified Kingdom of Italy in 1861, your 
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presentation of the official greetings of the 
U.S. Government and the American people, 
as the chairman of the delegation, was bril- 
liantly delivered and exceedingly well re- 
ceived. 

I will always remember with great pleasure 
the rewarding we shared in con- 
junction with our ceremonial activities, the 
touring of the fair, the dining with Prime 
Minister Fanfani, the memorable audience 
with Pope John XXIII, our visit with our 
coun: the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the multitude of other phases of 
our visit. 

Although we received a warm welcome in 
our Official capacity from both the Italian 
Government and the Italian press, I’m sure 
you agree perhaps the most inspiring part 
of our trip was the cordial reception afforded 
to us during informal visits to Italian towns, 
villages, and factories. I shall never forget 
how we were greeted with such unsurpassed 
warmth and friendliness, and in village af- 
ter village, how we received messages of 
respect and love for the American people. 
I truly feel that this part of our visit did 
more to cement United States-Italian rela- 
tionships than any amount of money could 
have accomplished. Everywhere we were 
hailed as the representatives of a country 
that symbolizes freedom and good will. To 
think that this personal contact with the 
local citizens would exude such a fine re- 
action was heart-warming, especially in a 
country where the extreme left has been 
making such strides in recent years. This 
to me was one of the real highlights of the 
trip. The Italian press commented on the 
cordiality of our reception by the people and 
hailed our mission and its purpose. It was 
the most heart-warming experience I have 
ever known, 

Another event that marked the great sig- 
nificance of the mission was the reception 
by His Holiness Pope John XXIII, who 
warmly received us. Following your indi- 
vidual introductions of our group to the 
Holy Father, he delivered a memorable mes- 
sage of peace and goodwill. And he compli- 
mented the objective of our mission and 
asked that we convey his respect and affec- 
tion to the American people, which I'm cer- 
tain will be contained in your report to the 
President and to the Congress. 

The mission could not have been more 
successful. I am sure that the Italian peo- 
ple will long remember this unprecedented 
recognition by the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States on the occasion 
of their 100th anniversary. I know that every 
member of the official delegation will join 
me in our thanks to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Italy and our 
everlasting expressions of respect and good 
will for the citizens of Italy. 

Yes, I was privileged indeed to be your 
fellow delegate on this all-important, highly 
successful mission. May I compliment you 
on the superb job you have done as chair- 
man. 

Very sincerely, 
SEYMOUR HALPERN. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, May 23, 1961] 
U.S. Ecirpses Russ at ITALY Expostrion—As- 
SISTED BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY, OUR EXHIBIT 

Is FIRST AT Last 

(By George Weller) 

TURIN, Iraty.—This year’s centenary of 
Italy as a republic is marked by an exposi- 
tion where the United States, too often 
second to the Soviet Union in showmanship, 
at last takes a first. 

With a strong helping hand from Amer- 
ican industry—tax-deductible, naturally— 
Tom Miller, the hefty Barnum of the Com- 
merce Department, has put on a mobile 
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imaginative exhibit that makes the Soviet 
pavilion look like yesterday’s yo-yo. 

Seeing the rival exhibits—the American ex- 
hibit devoted to the art and science of com- 
munication, the Soviet display to a boring 
array of complex tools and loaded Leninist 
aphorisms—an Italian might read the in- 
ternational situation in reverse. 

Aside from Soviet leadership of the race 
into space, he might even imagine that the 
supercommunicative Americans were win- 
ning in foreign policy, too. 

The American exhibit gets “participation” 
right off by handing the visitor a black bake- 
lite radio receiver the size of a ruler. He 
then walks around with this dark scepter at 
his ear, while it whispers to him—in his 
choice of four languages—a description of 
what he is seeing. 

The transmission comes from a tiny wire 
strung overhead in each room. 

When Italy's President Giovanni Gronchi 
led an advance party through, 22 of them 
were so enchanted with their lectours 
(made for $35 each by Frank McIntosh, of 
Bethesda, Md.), that they walked off with 
them. 

But the souvenir hunters were out of 
luck. Outside the exhibit, the black wands 
will not pick up radio programs like an or- 
dinary transmitter, but only the growl of 
elevators and power lines. 

A mockup of the human brain the size 
of a garage stops the visitor in his tracks. 
From its various plates, the size of tabletops, 
wires trace the thought processes, 

A singer opens up, the image identifying 
her face courses through the brain, and soon 
after this eye-message comes the confirma- 
tion through the ears. 

These messages pass through odd portions 
of brain-land known as “upper little hill” 
for the eye, and “lower little hill” for the 
ear. 

There’s an American schoolhouse using the 
Hagerstown educational TV system. 

For more Italian participation there’s a 
huge earth, with the American satellite 
“Echo” hanging overhead. By pressing * 
tons the visitor can bounce signals o 
Echo's“ silver surface and back to earth. 

He also sees the Navy’s radio telescope 
in Virginia registering the soft rattlings of 
remote stars whose light started our way 
long before man was born. 

In a room dark as a pilot’s night there 
is a jet plane’s control cabin. The visitor 
can sit at the pilot’s controls as he slides 
down onto the striped lights of an airfield. 

A mechanical computer blandly offers the 
Italian loaded questions he can ask, like 
“Why was the United States ready to open 
Commander Shepard’s flight to the world 
press?” 

The answers are all chockful of goodness— 
and not too much propaganda. 

The taxpayers bill for the whole show is 
about $550,000, about one-eighth of the 
Commerce Department's annual budget for 
12 to 14 international shows. But it would 
have been at least three times that amount 
without the tax rebate to tempt participa- 
tion by American companies in the show, 
designed artistically by Manuel Jarrin of 
Detroit’s Harley Earl Associates. 

Upjohn pharmaceuticals contributed the 
electric brain, IBM the question-answer ma- 
chinery, and General Electric much of the 
TV equipment. 

The Yuri Gagarin exploit into space was 
curiously played down and fumbled by the 
Soviets, perhaps because the exhibit was 

before their space authority de- 
cided to leak details. 

One Italian at the Soviet show wrote in 
the comment book, “Clever—but lacking in 
human warmth.” 

Another scribbled: “Hurray for liberty— 
the thing you don’t possess.” 
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TuEspAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 3: 5: Trust in the Lord with 
all thine heart; and lean not upon thine 
own understanding. 

Most merciful and gracious God, may 
we apprehend and appreciate more fully 
that we are daily being sustained by 
Thy divine providence and guided by 
Thy divine wisdom. 

Make us humbly trustful of Thy love 
and devoutly obedient to Thy will, as- 
sured that out of the turmoil and tumult 
of our time there is emerging a new and 
higher civilization too wonderful for us 
to imagine and too glorious for us to 
dream. 


Grant that while there is still so much 
of bitterness among the nations, our 
own beloved country may manifest that 
loftier spirit which has in it the finer es- 
sence of patience and forbearance, of 
compassion and brotherly kindness. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on February 21, 1962, 
the President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 6013. An act for the relief of the 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit today during general de- 


bate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON TREASURY AND POST 
OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations have until midnight 
Thursday, March 1, to file a privileged 
report on the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1963. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

_Mr. PILLION reserved all points of 
order on the bill, 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ‘TELEVISION 
FACILITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


Mr. ELLIOTT, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 552, Rept. No. 1390) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
182) to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to establish a program of Federal match- 
ing grants for the construction of television 
facilities to be used for educational pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


BARRY PAUL COOK OF REVERE, 
MASS., 1 OF 40 FINALISTS IN 
SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, for the sec- 
ond year in a row, Revere High School 
of Revere, Mass., has produced 1 of 
the 40 finalists in the science talent 
search, that screens the Nation’s most 
talented high school seniors, to find 
those with the greatest potential as 
researchers. 

Barry Paul Cook is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold F. Cook, 26 Arlington Ave- 
nue, Revere. He was chosen because his 
unique project “Programed Robot,” was 
judged 1 of the best 40 among 3,559 
completely qualified entrants who par- 
ticipated in the competition. 

Cook’s robot will make it possible for 
experimenters to penetrate into regions 
where conditions would be intolerable for 
a human; for instance, under the sea or 
on the surface of the moon he can be 
commanded to perform certain tasks, 
without interference from obstacles. 

Competitors were required to take the 
difficult science aptitude examination, 
submit school records and faculty rec- 
ommendations, and to write a research 
report on an individual science project. 

Science Service, through the Science 
Clubs of America, administers the an- 
nual science talent search. For the 21st 
year, it has been financed by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Cook is 1 of the 10 girls and 30 boys 
in the United States who have been 
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awarded an all-expense trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where they will compete for 
$34,250 in Westinghouse scholarships 
and awards during the 5-day Science 
Talent Institute program that begins on 
March 1. 

I am proud of this young man from 
my district, whose achievement brings 
honor to himself, his parents, and 
Revere High School. 

The creative ability, the eagerness, 
and the hard work of Barry Cook have 
won for him both recognition and op- 
portunity. With these qualities, he will 
build a future in fulfillment of his talent, 
and in service to humanity. 

In congratulating him, we congratu- 
late his parents who provided him with 
the environment of a happy home, and 
the inspiration of love, understanding, 
and encouragement. 

We thank the teachers who gave him 
the tools of knowledge and then chal- 
lenged him to go forward on his own. 
There were many, but we give particular 
credit to Leonard D'Orlando, director of 
science in the Revere public schools who 
inaugurated the science fairs 6 years 
ago; and Frank Roberto, head of the 
science department at Revere High. 

This is the way that freedom develops 
excellence from education. 

Young Barry Cook has proved himself 
in competition. Because he is one of 
the Nation’s most promising student- 
scientists, we say to him—to borrow the 
language of the space age—that every- 
thing is in a “go condition.” As he 
moves on through college, postgraduate 
studies and into the research field of 
experimental physics we wish him every 
success in exploring the new frontiers. 


AUTHORIZING REGULATORY AGEN- 
CIES TO ESTABLISH A SET OF 
FEES 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of sessions, I have introduced 
legislation authorizing the various reg- 
ulatory agencies to establish a set of fees 
for licensing their regulatory services. 
I have never been convinced that tax 
money should be used by these agencies 
which grant protected licenses, worth in 
many cases millions of dollars, without 
any cost to the licensee. 

The Federal Government has always 
charged for its regulatory services in 
connection with the national banks, the 
insurance of accounts, Federal Reserve 
membership, supervision of savings and 
loan associations, membership in the 
Federal home loan banks and Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. All of these agencies have been 
self-supporting and paid for by their 
members, t 

During this session I introduced H.R. 
1118 for the purpose of instructing the 
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FCC, FAA, CAB, SEC, FTC, ICC, and the 
FPC to set fees for their services to the 
end that each of these independent agen- 
cies should recover, as much as possible, 
all their operating and regulatory ex- 


penses. 

I am delighted to learn that the FCC 
has a new proposal to establish fees for 
licensing and regulatory services and has 
invited comments by April 16 to the new 
rulemaking. I only wish that other in- 
dependent agencies would follow suit as 
rapidly as possible. 

The fees as proposed by the FCC are, 
in my opinion, minimum but at least it 
is a decided step in the right direction 
and I believe the Commissioners in this 
agency should receive congratulations 
by the Congress for adopting this for- 
ward step looking toward a goal whereby 
ultimately they will be self-supporting. 


THE SECRETARY, OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Secretary of Agriculture held 
a national conference here in Wash- 
ington last January to urge the Ameri- 
can people to drink more milk and eat 
more dairy products, I was of the 
opinion that he was doing the American 
farmer a genuine service. I believe that 
greater use of dairy products in their 
daily diet will improve the health of our 
citizens. 

Therefore, I was amazed to discover 
that this same Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has proposed to the Congress the 
enactment of legislation to make sure 
that American families do not have 
enough milk to drink. 

‘The new Freeman farm program con- 
templates the imposition of the most 
stringent controls on dairy farmers. 
Each farmer would have a production 
base from which his milk output would 
be reduced. 

Let me call particular attention to 
these words in section 438(a) of the pro- 
posed bill, H.R. 10010: 

The marketing of milk or any product 
thereof by a producer in excess of his mar- 
keting allotment for any marketing period 
shall be subject to a surplus marketing fee. 
The amount of the fee shall be established 
and announced by the Secretary in advance 
of the marketing perlod to which it applies 
and shall be not in excess of $2.75, 


In other words, if a milk producer 
sells more than his quota at any time— 
indeed if he gives it away—he can be 
fined up to $2.75 per hundredweight. 
This is roughly 6 cents per quart. It is 
within 1½ cents of the current support 
price for manufacturing milk. No dairy 
farmer can afford to pay such a penalty, 
although some will no doubt be forced 
to. Section 440 of the bill has this pro- 
vision: 

Any person failing to make any report 
or keep any record as required by the Secre- 
tary, pursuant to this subtitle, shall be 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $2,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. 


The milk producer, who, through no 
fault of his own, slips up and markets a 
few extra quarts of milk and forgets to 
record it will not only be fined 6 cents 
per quart. He could be fined $2,000 or 
sent to jail for a year while his entire 
farm went to pot. 

Mr. Speaker, no dairy farmer wants 
such penalties hanging over his head. 
Nor do I, for one, think that this Congress 
will ever adopt legislation providing such 
severe fines and sentences. 

Let the dairy farmer and the dairy 
industry continue their fine efforts to 
promote the increased consumption of 
milk and butter, cheese and ice cream, 
free of any meddling by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DAN R. 
McGEHEE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sadness that I inform the House 
of the passing of the distinguished for- 
mer Member who preceded me in serv- 
ice in this body, Hon. Dan R. McGehee, 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. McGehee passed away at the 
Franklin County Hospital in his home 
town of Meadville on Friday, Febru- 
ary 9, after an extended illness. Serv- 
ices were conducted on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 11, from the Meadville Baptist 
Church, where he had been a faithful 
member for many years. 

Mr. McGehee enjoyed a long and fruit- 
ful career in public service, and for many 
years was a leading figure in Mississippi’s 
Public affairs. 

His first period of service was as a 
State senator from his home county of 
Franklin, from 1924 to 1928. From 1928 
to 1932 he served with distinction as a 
member of the Mississippi State House 
of Representatives, and was again elect- 
ed to the State senate in 1931. 

Mr. McGehee resigned from the State 
senate in 1934 in order to make a suc- 
cessful campaign for election to the 
U.S. House of Representatives from the 
old Seventh District of Mississippi. He 
served in this body for six terms, until 
1947. 

Because of his outgoing personality 
and love for his fellow man Mr. McGe- 
hee made friends easily and to many 
was known affectionntely as “Smiling 
Dan.” 

He was a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word. 

Dan McGehee’s passing leaves a void 
in the hearts of all who were privileged 
to know him. 

To his wife and daughters, we extend 
our sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 
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I include a brief biography from the 
Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, and an article from his home- 
town paper, the Franklin Advocate, along 
with a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Mississippi State Legislature. 


Brocnar Ry or Dan MCGEHEE 


McGehee, Daniel Rayford, a Representa- 
tive from Mississippi; born in Little Springs, 
Miss., September 10, 1883; attended the pub- 
lic schools; was graduated from Mississippi 
College at Clinton in 1903 and from the law 
department of the University of Mississippi 
at Oxford in 1909; was admitted to the bar 
in 1909 and commenced practice at Mead- 
ville, Miss., also engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits and banking; member of the State 
senate 1924-28; served in the State house of 
representatives 1928-32; again a member of 
the State senate 1932-34; elected as a Dem- 
ocrat to the 74th and to the five succeed- 
ing Congresses (Jan. 3, 1935-Jan. 3, 1947); 
unsuccessful candidate for renomination in 
1946 to the 80th Congress; resumed the prac- 
tice of law, agricultural pursuits, and bank- 
ing, and is a resident of Meadville, Miss, 


Dan R. MCGEHEE 


Services were held Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 11, from Meadville Baptist Church, 
for Daniel R. McGehee, with the pastor, 
Rev. B. T. Bishop, officiating, assisted by a 
former pastor, Rey. W. A. Greene. Burial 
was in Midway Cemetery, with Hartman 
Funeral Home in charge of arrangements. 

The former statesman, and outstanding 

citizen, died at Franklin County Hospital 
Friday night, after a lengthy illness. He 
was 78. 
Dan McGehee was born at Little Springs, 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Mc- 
Gehee. He graduated from Mississippi Col- 
lege in 1903 and received a law degree from 
University of Mississippi in 1909. He entered 
politics in 1924 and served a 4-year term 
in the State senate. From 1928 to 1932 he was 
a member of the State house of representa- 
tives before winning reelection to the sen- 
ate. He resigned from the senate after win- 
ning election to the U.S. Congress, represent- 
ing Mississippi's old Seventh District in the 
House of Representatives. He served as 
president of the Bank of Franklin from 1918 
until his death. 

His active years of service to his county, 
State, and Nation will long be remembered 
by those who knew him best, and there are 
many. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hunt McGehee; three daughters, Mrs. Deane 
Black and Mrs, Patricia M. Bush, both of 
Washington, D.C.; actress Gloria McGehee, 
Hollywood, Calif.; and a brother, Dr. J. C. 
McGehee, of Bude, Miss. 

Pallbearers were: W. M. Scarbrough, Gar- 
veese Dillon, Carey Graves, Fred Lovett, 
Lamar Saxon, R. G. Saxon, J. F. Hollinger, 
and George Gagliaidi. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 123 


Concurrent resolution commending the 
public, private, and professional career of 
the late Daniel Rayford McGehee, of 
Meadville, Miss.; and expressing sympathy 
to his immediate family in the great loss 
of their beloved husband and father 
Whereas our Almighty Creator, in His all- 

knowing and infinite wisdom, called home 

on February 9, 1962, at the age of 78, one of 

His servants in one of Mississippi's most dis- 

tinguished, colorful, and dedicated citizens, 

the Honorable Daniel Rayford McGehee, of 

Meadville, Franklin County, Miss.; and 
Whereas Mr. McGehee adequately prepared 

himself early in life for a public and pro- 

fessional career by receiving his baccalau- 
reate degree from Mississippi College and 
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law degree at the University of Mississippi, 
and launched his professional career in his 
home community in 1909; and 
Whereas by virtue of his enthusiastic 
leadership role in the interest of community 
improvement projects and programs designed 
for progress of all Mississippians, in addition 
to his skilled practice of law, Daniel R. Mc- 
Gehee was destined to become a successful 
businessman and possesed with many of the 
material thing of life which he freely shared 
with his less fortunate fellow man; and 
Whereas possessed with the desirable 
qualities of leadership, Mr. McGehee was 
elected to the board of directors and presi- 
dent of the Bank of Franklin at Meadville 
which he held for 42 consecutive years; and 
was also elected to two terms each in the 
State Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi, where his states- 
manlike leadership was soon to be recognized 
and effectively used to improve his native 
State; and 
‘Whereas during his final term in the upper 
house, of the Mississippi Legislature, Sen- 
ator McGehee was elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives where he served with 
dignity, integrity, and militant courage of 
his convictions on behalf of his State and 
Nation for six consecutive terms as Congress- 
man from Mississippi’s old Seventh District; 
and 
Whereas Congressman McGehee retired 
from public office in 1947 to return to his 
first loves, his devoted wife, the management 
of his vast farming, livestock and timber 
interests in addition to his civic, banking 
and law interests; and 
Whereas the life and record of his per- 
sonable, stately, and extraordinarily suc- 
cessful and influential roles as a planter, 
banker, State legislator and Congressman, 
will leave a vacuum in the lives of his fine 
and devoted family and countless thousands 
of friends who share these loved ones’ 
mourning in the demise of Daniel Rayford 
McGehee; Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Mississippi (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That we do hereby 
commend the public, private and profes- 
sional career of former Congressman Daniel 
R. “Dan” McGehee; and do by these presents, 
express publicly this State’s sympathy with 
his respected family, and his many friends 
and acquaintances everywhere; be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this legislature’s pro- 
ceedings with enrolled copies to Congressman 
McGehee’s widow and close companion in 
life, Mrs. Dorothy Hunt McGehee of Mead- 
ville, Miss; to his daughters, Mrs. 
Patricia McGehee Bush and Mrs. Deane 
McGehee Black, both of Washington, D.C., 
and Miss Gloria McGehee of Hollywood, 
Calif.; and to his only surviving brother, 
J. C. McGehee, M.D., of Bude, Miss.; and a 
copy to each member of Mississippi's con- 
gressional delegation in Washington, D.C. 
Adopted by the senate, February 12, 1962. 
PauL B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 15, 1962. 
Griccs G. CONNOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives pro tempore. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

am deeply grieved to learn of the death 
of our former colleague and our valued 
friend, Dan R. McGehee of Meadville, 
Miss. 
Dan McGehee served his district with 
distinction in the House of Representa- 
tives from 1935 to 1947. He was a dedi- 
cated legislator, a hard-working Mem- 
ber, who served his people with great 
ability and with devotion and courage. 
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Possessing a keen and understanding 
mind, a man of nobility of character, a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, 
Dan McGehee enjoyed the respect and 
confidence of his colleagues. 

He was my dear and valued friend. 
Between us there developed a friendship 
that I shall always treasure. I shall miss 
my dear friend, Dan McGehee, very 
much, 

Mrs. McCormack joins with me in ex- 
tending to Mrs. McGehee and her daugh- 
ters our deep sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing my sor- 
row at the passing of former Congress- 
man Dan McGehee. It was my privilege 
to know him when a member of the 
Mississippi Legislature, before he came 
here to serve in the Congress. Always 
he was my friend. 

Dan McGehee was a real American, 
possessed of an imposing figure and fine 
personality. When first I knew him he 
was affectionately referred to by the 
press as Smiling Dan McGehee. Truly 
he loved people. 

Mr. Speaker, Dan McGehee made an 
enviable record as a Member of the Con- 
gress. He was courageous and firm in 
his stand on public issues, always a con- 
servative and unusually sound in his 
views; busy, yes, but never too busy to 
accommodate a fellow Member. 

Dan McGehee has a lovely family. 
His three daughters and his wife adored 
him as he did them. To his family we 
extend our deepest sympathy. 

We have lost a friend and the Nation 
has lost a fine and great citizen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the dean of our delegation, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAuSI, and 
others in extolling the virtues of our de- 
ceased former colleague. It was my 
pleasure to serve in this body some 12 
years with our late and lamented friend. 
During that service I learned to know 
and respect Dan McGehee as both a 
warm personal friend and as a dedicated 
Representative of his people in the Con- 
gress. 

Dan McGehee possessed many splen- 
did qualities both in the field of char- 
acter and ability. Like all of us these 
qualities were possessed by him in vary- 
ing degrees. From the personal angle, I 
am sure his most distinguishing virtue 
was his generosity and understanding 
nature in dealing with his fellow man. 
He was generous in both his attitude 
toward his fellow man as well as in dis- 
pensing his wealth in material things. 
He was considerate. He would not have 
willfully hurt an insect. He was inca- 
pable of doing a little or a mean thing. 

Dan McGehee was a handsome man. 
Nature had provided him with a large 
and commanding physique. In many 
respects, he was typical of the popular 
conception of a Congressman, But 
he was more than a handsome states- 
man. He was a dedicated man. He be- 
lieved in and practiced the fundamental 
cornerstones upon which the Republic 
was founded. Even after he left these 
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congressional Halls his interest in pre- 
serving and perpetuating our great free 
form of government was uppermost in 
his mind. I, among others, was a fre- 
quent recipient of letters as well as tele- 
phone calls expressing his concern about 
the trend so evident here in later years 
away from constitutional and toward a 
Socialist type of government. 

Although our friend and former col- 
league lived a long and useful life and 
made a splendid contribution to good 
government and was a good provider for 
his splendid family, his passing leaves 
a void that will be hard to fill among 
those who knew and loved him. 

Mrs. Colmer joins me in extending our 
sincere sympathy to his beloved widow, 
Dorothy, and his beautiful and talented 
daughters in whom he took such justi- 
fiable pride. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of great personal loss that 
I join my Mississippi colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of my good 
friend, the Honorable Daniel Rayford 
McGehee, with whom I was privileged to 
serve in this House for many years. In 
his passing Mississippi and the entire 
Nation has lost an outstanding citizen 
and I have lost one of my closest per- 
sonal friends. 

At an early age, Dan McGehee had 
charted his course of public service and 
enthusiastically filled a leadership role 
in his community. Prior to his election 
to the National Congress, he served two 
terms each in the State Senate and the 
Mississippi House of Representatives, 

He was a patriotic American and a fine 
legislator—thoroughly devoted to his 
State and Nation. He was deeply con- 
scious of the needs of his fellow man 
and throughout his tenure of service in 
the Congress, he represented the people 
in his district with a real sense of dedi- 
cation. 

To his devoted wife, Dorothy, and to 
their three lovely daughters, Deane, 
Gloria, and Patricia, I extend my deep 
and heartfelt sympathy. May each find 
consolation in the knowledge that he 
lived a full and worthwhile life. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
LMr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, while I did 
not serve in the House with the late 
Dan McGehee, I knew him well. I 
looked forward to his annual visits to 
the Capitol. We had many long and 
pleasant conversations in the cloakroom 
and on the floor about the progress of 
his beloved Southland. Dan McGehee 
was a very loyal, patriotic American. 
He was dedicated to the principles of 
States rights and individual liberty. He 
was a conservative in the Jeffersonian 
tradition. I join my colleagues from 
Mississippi in expressing my sympathy 
to his wonderful family. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody knew Dan McGehee 
when he was chairman of the Claims 
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Committee. He would break his neck 
to do a favor for a Member of this House. 
I remember the days when Harold Ickes 
was here and we were trying to build 
a pipeline when the submarines were 
sinking all the ships on the east coast, 
and I tried to get one from the Yazoo 
down in Dan’s section in Mississippi to 
the starving east coast. And, I re- 
member Dan helped me to get that au- 
thorization for the pipeline, but Ickes 
never built it. Yet, Dan helped us. Mr. 
Speaker, there will never be a more 
polished, self-effacing, kind gentleman 
than Dan. The distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLTAUIs] is doing 
us a great kindness for making this pos- 
sible for us to pay a humble tribute to 
a humble and great man. God bless 
you, Mr. WILIAMS, for this your tribute 
to your distinguished predecessor. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield to my col- 
league from Mississippi, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
fully share the sentiment and thoughts 
expressed by my colleague in the pass- 
ing of my late friend, Dan McGehee. 
Mr. McGehee was one of the great polit- 
ical and business leaders of our State. 
His career of public service was marked 
with accomplishment for the betterment 
of those who honored him with high 
office. 

As a Member of this body he served 
with distinction and honor. He had 
many friends here; and, whether friend 
or foe, all respected and admired him. 

Dan McGehee belonged to a school of 
thought which I regret to say is losing 
position in government but not because 
of a lack of effort on his part. He was 
a strong constitutionalist. He opposed 
the centralization of power in Washing- 
ton, a power which is leading to the de- 
struction of the State and subordinate 
governmental bodies. 

Our late colleague was a successful 
businessman, a good husband and a kind 
father. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, his life 
was one that those who follow would do 
well to emulate. 

My sympathy goes out to his fine fam- 
ily. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the life and 
character of our former colleague, Dan 
McGehee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the tributes 
being paid today to the late Dan McGe- 
hee. Mr. McGehee was a devoted public 
servant who made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the life of our State and Nation 
during his long career. 

Dan McGehee will be mourned by 
many Mississippians who greatly ap- 
preciated his dedicated public service, as 
well as many others throughout the Na- 
tion who knew him during his illustrious 
public and business career. 

I would like to express my personal 
sympathy to his family. 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in the House in 
paying tribute to our departed friend, the 
late Dan McGehee, of Mississippi. We all 
recall the distinguished service rendered 
by Dan, covering a historic period in our 
history from 1935 to 1947. I believe it is 
safe to say that every person who ever 
met Dan McGehee liked him. He was a 
loyal friend, a great patriot, and a dedi- 
cated public servant. He was always 
found on the front line in the battles to 
preserve the finest attributes of our 
great heritage. 

I want to underscore all the fine things 
that have been said here today about our 
departed friend, and to extend to his 
family my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN 
RIDLEY MITCHELL 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
been advised by a telephone call of the 
death of a former Member of the House— 
the Honorable John Ridley Mitchell, of 
Tennessee. It is my sad duty to an- 
nounce to my colleagues the news of the 
passing of Judge Mitchell, who was a 
predecessor of mine and who previously 
represented in the Congress the Fourth 
District of Tennessee. 

Judge Mitchell’s life was filled with 
distinguished service to the people of 
his area, Tennessee, and the Nation. 
John Ridley Mitchell loved and enjoyed 
people and he was beloved by all. He 
was a beloved personality, a great speak- 
er, and a great patriot. 

On several occasions I was privileged 
to sit on the same platform with Judge 
Mitchell and to hear his eloquent lan- 
guage and his marvelous use of the Eng- 
lish language. As a wonderful speaker 
and even though he has lived in semi- 
retirement for the past few years, he was 
always much in demand for public 
speeches and appearances. 

Judge Mitchell first entered public life 
as assistant attorney general for the 
fifth circuit in Tennessee in 1908 and 
served in this position for 10 years until 
he was elected attorney general for the 
fifth circuit. He served in this capacity 
until 1925 when he was appointed judge 
of the fifth judicial circuit of my State. 
He was elected for an 8-year term in 
1926, and served until he offered himself 
as a candidate for Congress. He was 
elected to the 72d Congress in November 
of 1930. He was reelected to the 73d, 
74th, and 75th Congresses. 

Judge Mitchell served as a member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
and distinguished himself in the Con- 
gress. His presence will be missed by his 
many, many friends. 

To Mrs, Mitchell and members of his 
family I extend an expression of my most 
sincere sympathy in their loss and be- 
reavement. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with my 
remarks a short biography of the Honor- 
able John Ridley Mitchell, taken from 
the Biographical Directory of The 
American Congress, 1774-1961. The 
biography follows: 

BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN Ritex MITCHELL 

Mitchell, John Ridley, a Representative 
from Tennessee; born in Livingston, Over- 
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ton County, Tenn., September 26, 1877; at- 
tended the public schools; was graduated 
from Peabody College of Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1896; private secretary to Repre- 
sentative ©. E. Snodgrass 1899-1903; was 
graduated from the law department of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., in 1904; 
was admitted to the bar the same year and 
commenced practice in Crossville, Tenn.; 
presidential elector on the Democratic ticket 
of Parker and Davis in 1904; member of the 
State Democratic executive committee 1910- 
14; assistant attorney general of the fifth 
circuit of Tennessee 1908-18 and attorney 
general of the same circuit 1918-25; 
served as judge of the fifth circuit 1925- 
31; moved to Cookeville, Tenn. in 1931; 
elected as a Democrat to the 72d and to the 
three succeeding Congresses (March 4, 1931- 
January 3, 1939); was not a candidate for 
renomination in 1938, but was unsuccessful 
for the Democratic nomination for U.S. 
Senator; resumed the practice of law; at- 
torney in the office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian from January 1943 to September 1945; 
special assistant to Attorney General in the 
Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C., 1945-51; is a resident of 
Crossville, Tenn. 


Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
that all Members may be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point on 
the life and character of the late John 
Ridley Mitchell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE RE- 
GIONAL SERVICE CENTER, PORT 
HURON, MICH. 


Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. O' of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Internal Revenue Service 
is presently considering the establish- 
ment of a number of regional service 
centers, and is canvassing communities 
in the three-State area of Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin for a location for 
such a center for that IRS region. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Port Huron, 
Mich., through action of its city com- 
mission last night, has offered to build 
and lease to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice such facilities for $1 a year. This 
morning I received a telegram from Ray 
Mathieson, mayor of Port Huron, which 
reads as follows: 

Port Huron, Micu., February 26, 1962. 
Congressman JAMEs G. O'HARA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 

The City Commission of the City of Port 
Huron, Mich., this evening passed the fol- 
lowing resolution and urges that you follow 
through on this matter with the proper 
Federal agencies: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States suggested on January 21, 1961, in his 
inaugural address, ‘Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you, but what you can do 
for your country’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the city of Port Huron, 
Mich., offer to the Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C., a 
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new 200,000-square-foot office building to be 
built to their specifications and located on a 
30-acre site to be leased at $1 per year for 
use as their proposed data-processing center 
for the Midwest area.” 
Ray L. MATHIESON, 
Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
the city officials of Port Huron on their 
farsighted action, and encourage the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to give serious 
consideration to the application of the 
city of Port Huron and other progressive 
communities in the State of Michigan 
of which Port Huron is an outstanding 
example. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
347) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The basic resource of a nation is its 
people. Its strength can be no greater 
than the health and vitality of its popu- 
lation. Preventable sickness, disability, 
and physical or mental incapacity are 
matters of both individual and national 
concern. 

We can take justifiable pride in our 
achievements in the field of medicine. 
We stand among the select company of 
nations for whom fear of the great epi- 
demic plagues is long past; our life ex- 
pectancy has already reached the bibli- 
cal three score and ten; and, unlike so 
many less fortunate peoples of the 
world, we need not struggle for mere 
survival. But measured against our 
capacity and capability in the fields of 
health and medical care, measured 
against the scope of the problems that 
remain and the opportunities to be 
seized, this Nation still falls far short of 
its responsibility. 

Many thousands needlessly suffer from 
infectious diseases for which preventive 
measures are available. We are still 
10th among the nations of the world 
in our infant mortality rate. Prolonged 
and costly illness in later years robs too 
many of our older citizens of pride, pur- 
pose, and savings. In many communi- 
ties the treatment of the mentally ill and 
the mentally retarded is totally inade- 
quate. And there are increasingly severe 
shortages of skilled personnel in all the 
vital health professions. 

Basically, health care is a responsi- 
bility of individuals and families, of 
communities and voluntary agencies, of 
local and State governments. But the 
Federal Government shares this respon- 
sibility by providing leadership, guid- 
ance, and support in areas of national 
concern. And the Congress last year 
recognized this responsibility in impor- 
tant ways. 

PROGRESS DURING 1961 


Our States and communities have re- 
sponded quickly and with impressive 
vigor to the invitation to cooperative 
action extended by the Community 
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Health Services and Facilities Act 
passed by the Congress and signed into 
law only 4 months ago. As a result, 
better care for the chronically ill and 
the aged will soon be available in many 
parts of the Nation, both inside and 
outside the hospitals and other institu- 
tions in this program. 

There is also visible progress in the 
effort to control water pollution, result- 
ing from the expanded legislation passed 
by the Congress in 1961. Last year con- 
struction was begun on more waste 
treatment plants than ever before in 
our history—30 percent above the calen- 
dar year 1960 level. 

There were, in addition, other im- 
portant forward thrusts taken, with 
Federal help, in the protection of our 
Nation’s health. Medical research ad- 
vanced at an accelerated pace. We are 
now better equipped than ever before to 
evaluate and deal with radiation perils. 
The incidence of polio has been reduced 
to the lowest levels ever recorded. We 
have engaged our most talented doctors 
and scientists in an intensified search 
for the cause and cure of cancer, heart 
disease, mental illness, mental retarda- 
tion, environmental health problems and 
other serious health È 

But, of the four basic improvements 
in the Federal health program I recom- 
mended to the Congress last year, two 
urgent needs—health insurance for the 
aged and assistance to education for 
the health professions—have not yet 
been met. The passage of time has only 
served to increase their urgency; and I 
repeat those requests today, along with 
other needed improvements. 

I. HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


Our social insurance system today 
guards against nearly every major finan- 
cial setback: retirement, death, disabil- 
ity, and unemployment. But it does not 
protect our older citizens against the 
hardships of prolonged and expensive 
illness. Under our social security sys- 
tem, a retired person receives cash bene- 
fits to help meet the basic cost of food, 
shelter, and clothing—benefits to which 
he is entitled by reason of the contri- 
butions he made during his working 
years. They permit him to live in dig- 
nity and with independence—but only 
if a serious illness does not overtake him. 

For, compared to the rest of us, our 
older citizens go to the hospital more 
often—they have more days of illness 
and their stays in the hospital are thus 
more costly. But both their income and 
the proportion of their hospital bill cov- 
ered by private insurance are, in most 
cases, substantially lower than those of 
younger persons. 

Private health insurance has made 
notable advances in recent years. But 
older people, who need it most but can 
afford it least, are still unable to pay the 
high premiums made necessary by their 
disproportionately heavy use of health 
care services and facilities, if eligibility 
requirements are to be low and the scope 
of benefits broad. Today, only about 
half of our aged population has any 
health insurance of any kind—and most 
of these have insufficient coverage. 

To be sure, welfare assistance, and 
Federal legislation to help the needy or 
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“medically indigent,” will provide health 
services in some instances. But this 
kind of help is not only less appealing, 
coupled as it is with a means test, it 
reaches very few of those who are not 
eligible for public assistance but are still 
not able to afford the care they need. 

I therefore recommend again the en- 
actment of a health insurance program 
for the elderly under the social security 
system. By this means the cost of health 
services in later years can be spread over 
the working years—and every worker can 
face the future with pride and confi- 
dence. This program, of course, would 
not interfere in any way with the free- 
dom of choice of doctor, hospital, or 
nurse. It would not specify in any way 
the kind of medical or health care or 
treatment to be provided. But it would 
establish a means to pay for the follow- 
ing minimum levels of protection: 

First. Inpatient hospital expenses for 
up to 90 days, in excess of $10 per day 
for the first 9 days (with a minimum 
payment by each person of $20), and full 
costs for the remaining 81 days. 

Second, The cost of nursing home serv- 
ices up to 180 days immediately after 
discharge from a hospital. By providing 
nursing home care for twice as long as 
that in the hospital, the patient is en- 
couraged to use the less expensive facili- 
ties when these will satisfy his require- 
ments. 

Third. The cost of hospital outpatient 
clinic diagnostic services in excess of $20. 
These benefits will reduce the need for 
hospital admissions and encourage early 
diagnosis. 

Fourth. The cost of community visit- 
ing nurse services, and related home 
health services, for a limited number of 
visits. These will enable many older 
people to receive proper health care in 
their own homes. 

It should be emphasized that we are 
discussing a gap in our self-financed, 
contributory social insurance system. 
These are all insurance benefits which 
will be available to everyone over 65 who 
is eligible for social security or railroad 

retirement benefits. They would be en- 
tirely self-financed by an increase in 
social security contributions of one- 
quarter of 1 percent. each on employers 
and employees, and by an increase in the 
maximum earnings base from $4,800 a 
year to $5,200 a year. No burden on the 
general revenues is involved. I am not 
unmindful of the fact, however, that 
none of our social insurance systems is 
universal in its coverage—and that direct 
Payments may be necessary to provide 
help to those not covered for health in- 
surance by social security. But the two 
problems should not be confused—and 
those who have never made any contri- 
bution toward the system should not be 
regarded as in the same category as 
those who have—and because a minority 
lacks the protection of social security is 
no reason to deny additional self-fi- 
nanced benefits to the great majority 
which it covers. 
H. HEALTH PROFESSIONS PERSONNEL 


The Nation’s health depends on the 
availability and efficient use of highly 
trained and skilled professional people. 
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These people are in very short supply. 
Unless we take steps to train more 
physicians and more dentists, the prom- 
ise of modern medicine cannot be fully 
realized. 


In an earlier message this year, I re- 
peated my recommendation for Federal 
aid for the construction and expansion 
of schools of medicine, osteopathy, den- 
tistry and public health, and for helping 
talented but needy students pursue their 
professional education. I recommended: 
(1) A 10-year program of grants to plan 
and construct such professional schools 
in order to increase the Nation’s training 
capacity; and (2) a program of Federal 
scholarship aid for talented students in 
need of financial assistance, plus cost- 
of-education payments to the schools. 

The urgency of this proposal cannot 
be repeated too often. It takes time to 
construct new facilities and many years 
for doctors to be trained. A young man 
entering college this fall will not be ready 
to start his practice until 1972—and even 
later if he plans to enter a speciality. 
The costs of construction and operation 
are mounting. Only six schools of medi- 
cine have been opened in the last dec- 
ade; and the number of graduates has 
risen only 15 percent. Over the same 
period, student applications to medical 
schools have declined sharply. Our ratio 
of active physicians to population is less 
today than it was 10 years ago, and grow- 
ing worse, and in the next 10 years we 
shall need to expand existing medical 
and dental school facilities, and to con- 
struct 20 new medical and 20 new dental 
schools. 

We must also provide financial help to 
talented but needy students. I have pre- 
viously expressed concern over the fact 
that medicine is increasingly attracting 
only the sons and daughters of high in- 
come families—43 percent of the stu- 
dents in our Nation’s medical schools in 
1959 came from the 12 percent of the U.S. 
families with an annual income of $10,- 
000 or more. 

A survey has shown that 4 years in 
medical school cost each student of the 
1959 graduating class an average of $11,- 
600. More than half of them had to bor- 
row substantial sums to complete their 
education, and one-third of the group 
had an average debt of $5,000. Many of 
these students have from 1 to 7 years 
of additional professional training, at 
low stipends, facing them. Obviously 
further loans and further debts are not 
the answer. 

Also: modern health care is extremely 
complex. It demands the services of a 
skilled and diversified team of special- 
ists and technical personnel. 

But there are shortages in almost 
every category—and the shortages are 
particularly severe in nursing. Last year 
I authorized the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service to set up a con- 
sultant group on nursing, and a compre- 
hensive study of this field is well under- 
way. I expect to receive their report in 
the near future. 

III. IMMUNIZATION 

There is no longer any reason why 
American children should suffer from 
polio, diphtheria, whooping cough, or 
tetanus—diseases which can cause death 
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on serious consequences throughout a 
lifetime, which can be prevented, but 
which still prevail in too many cases. 

I am asking the American people to 
join in a nationwide vaccination pro- 
gram to stamp out these four diseases, 
encouraging all communities to immu- 
nize both children and adults, keep them 
immunized, and plan for the routine im- 
munization of children yet to be born. To 
assist the States and local communities 
in this effort over the next 3 years, Iam 
proposing legislation authorizing a pro- 
gram of Federal assistance. This pro- 
gram would cover the full cost of vac- 
cines for all children under 5 years of 
age. It would also assist in meeting the 
cost of organizing the vaccination drives 
begun during this period, and the cost of 
extra personnel needed for certain spe- 
cial tasks. 

In addition, the legislation provides 
continuing authority to permit a similar 
attack on other infectious diseases which 
may become susceptible of practical 
eradication as a result of new vaccines or 
other preventive agents. Success in this 
effort will require the wholehearted as- 
sistance of the medical and public health 
professions, and a sustained nationwide 
health education effort. 

IV. HEALTH RESEARCH 


The development of these immuniza- 
tion techniques was made possible by 
medical research, just as it has made 
possible the new drugs, surgical tech- 
niques and other treatments which have 
virtually conquered many of the lead- 
ing killers of a generation ago—tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, rheumatic fever and 
many others. 

But conquest of the infectious diseases, 
by increasing our lifespan, has made 
us more vulnerable to cancer, heart 
disease and other long-term illnesses. 
Today, two persons die from heart 
disease and cancer in the United States 
every minute. Last year, more than 1 
million Americans fell victim to these 
merciless diseases. 

They are not merely diseases of old 
age. Cancer leads all other diseases as 
the cause of death in children under 
age 15. Of the 10 million Americans who 
suffer from heart disease, more than half 
of them are in their most productive 
years, between 25 and 64. 

Fortunately, medical research, sup- 
ported to an increasing degree over the 
past 15 years by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is achieving exciting break- 
throughs against both cancer and heart 
disease as well as on many other fronts. 
We can now save one out of every three 
victims of cancer, compared to only one 
out of four saved less than a decade ago. 
Our nationwide cancer chemotherapy 
program is saving many children and 
adults who would have been considered 
hopeless cases only a few years ago. 
And advances in heart surgery have re- 
stored to productive lives many thou- 
sands, while full prevention of many 
forms of heart disease seems increas- 
ingly within our reach. 

We must, therefore, continue to stimu- 
late this flow of inventive ideas by sup- 
porting medical research along a very 
broad front. I have proposed substan- 
tially increased funds for the National 
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Institutes of Health for 1963, particularly 
for research project grants, and the 
training of specialists in mental health. 
Expenditures by the Institutes in 1963 
are estimated to exceed $740 million, an 
increase of more than $100 million from 
the current year and a fourfold increase 
in the last 5 years. I am also renewing 
my recommendation that the current 
limitation on payment of indirect costs 
by the National Institutes of Health in 
connection with research grants to uni- 
versities and other institutions be re- 
moved. 

In keeping with the broadening hori- 
zons of medical research, I again recom- 
mend the establishment of a new 
Institute for Child Health and Human 
Development within the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Legislation to create 
this new Institute was introduced in the 
last session of Congress. 

We look to such an Institute for a 
full-scale attack on the unsolved afflic- 
tions of childhood. It would explore 
prenatal influences, mental retardation, 
the effect of nutrition on growth, and 
other basic facts needed to equip a child 
for a healthy, happy life. It would, in 
addition, stimulate imaginative research 
into the health problems of the whole 
person throughout his entire lifespan— 
from infancy to the health problems of 
aging. 

As a parallel action I am requesting 
authorization for contracts and coopera- 
tive arrangements for research related 
to maternal and child health and crip- 
pled children’s services. This legisla- 
tion, introduced in the last session of 
Congress, would strengthen the pro- 
grams of the Children’s Bureau in these 
areas, and foster effective coordination 
between the research activities of this 
Bureau and those of the proposed new 
Institute. 

I also recommend that the present 
Division of General Medical Sciences at 
the National Institutes of Health be 
given the status and title of an Institute. 
This program supports fundamental re- 
search in biology and other sciences, and 
strengthens the research capabilities of 
universities and other institutions. 

Last year, Congress enacted legisla- 
tion temporarily extending and expand- 
ing the program of Federal matching 
grants for the construction of health re- 
search facilities. This program has 
been very successful, and it should be 
further extended. 

In these and other endeavors, includ- 
ing our new National Library of Medi- 
cine, we must take steps to accelerate the 
flow of scientific communication. The 
accumulation of knowledge is of little 
avail if it is not brought within reach of 
those who can use it. Faster and more 
complete communication from scientist 
to scientist is needed, so that their re- 
search efforts reinforce and complement 
each other; from researcher to practicing 
physician, so that new knowledge can 
save lives as swiftly as possible; and from 
the health professions to the public, so 
that people may act to protect their 
own health. 

V. MENTAL HEALTH 


While we have treated the physically 
ill with sympathy, our society has all 
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too often rejected the mentally ill, con- 
signing them to huge custodial institu- 
tions away from the heart of the medical 
community. But more recently, the 
signs of progress toward enlightened 
treatment have been increasing. The 
discovery and widespread use of tran- 
quilizing drugs over the past 6 years has 
resulted in an unprecedented reduction 
of 32,000 patients in the census of our 
State mental hospitals. But one-half of 
our hospital beds are still occupied by 
the mentally ill; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of sufferers and their families are 
still virtually without hope for progress. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my approval, and offer Federal 
cooperation, for the action of the Gov- 
ernors of the 50 States at a special na- 
tional Governors’ conference called last 
November. In accepting the challenge 
of the report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, they pledged 
a greater State effort—both to transfer 
treatment of the majority of mental pa- 
tients from isolated institutions to mod- 
ern psychiatric facilities in the heart of 
the community, and to provide more in- 
tensive treatment for hospitalized pa- 
tients in State institutions, 

But this problem cuts across State 
lines. Since the enactment in 1946 of 
the National Mental Health Act, the Fed- 
eral Government has provided sub- 
stantial assistance for the support of 
psychiatric research, training of per- 
sonnel and community mental health 
programs. The Government is current- 
ly spending over $1 billion annually for 
mental health activities and benefits. 
The National Institute of Mental Health 
alone will use approximately $100 mil- 
lion this year. Approximately $350 mil- 
lion is budgeted by Federal agencies for 
the care of the mentally ill; over $500 
million is spent annually in the form 
of pensions and compensation for vet- 
erans with neuropsychiatric disorders; 
and additional sums for similar benefits 
are paid by the social security and other 
Federal disability programs. j 

But far more needs to be done. Ade- 
quate care requires a supply of well 
trained personnel, working both in and 
out of mental hospitals. In 1946, there 
were only 500 psychiatric outpatient clin- 
ics in the Nation. Today, there are 
more than 1,500. More than 500,000 
people received treatment in these clinics 
last year. We are making progress—but 
the total effort is still far short of the 
need. It will require still further Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation and 
assistance. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, with the assistance 
of the Council of Economic Advisers and 
the Bureau of the Budget, to review the 
recommendations of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health and 
to develop appropriate courses of action 
for the Federal Government. They have 
been instructed to consider such ques- 
tions as the desirable alinement of re- 
sponsibility among Federal, State, and 
local agencies and private groups; the 
channels through which Federal activi- 
ties should be directed; the rate of ex- 
pansion possible in the light of trained 
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manpower availabilities; and the balance 
which should be maintained between in- 
stitutional and noninstitutional pro- 
grams. 


Meanwhile, we must continue our vig- 
orous support of research to learn more 
about the causes and treatment of 
mental illness. We must train many 
more mental health personnel. We must 
continue to strengthen treatment pro- 
grams for Federal beneficiaries through 
our many existing Federal institutions, 
including St. Elizabeths Hospital. And 
I have recommended added funds for the 
National Institute of Mental Health to 
increase its program for the training of 
professional mental health workers and 
physicians. 

VI. MENTAL RETARDATION 


. The nature and extent of mental re- 
tardation is often misunderstood. It is 
frequently confused with mental illness. 
While mental illness disables after a 
period of normal development, mental 
retardation is usually either present at 
birth or underway during childhood. It 
is not a disease but a symptom of a dis- 
ease, an injury, or some obscure failure 
of development. It refers to a lack of 
intellectual ability, resulting from ar- 
rested mental development, and mani- 
festing itself in poor learning, inadequate 
social adjustment, and delayed achieve- 
ment. Its causes are many and obscure. 
We are encouraged with each new dis- 
covery—but present knowledge of this 
condition is still so fragmentary that its 
prevention and cure will require con- 
tinued and persistent research over an 
extended period of time. The present 
limitations of knowledge make diagnosis 
extremely difficult, particularly since it 
involves the very young. And a major 
obstacle to progress is the lack of per- 
sonnel trained in the special skills re- 
quired to work effectively with the 
mentally retarded. 

Thus, in spite of the progress made in 
recent years, mental retardation re- 
mains one of our most serious health and 
education problems. Approximately 5 
million people in the United States are 
mentally retarded; and each year more 
than 126,000 more babies are born who 
will suffer from this tragic affliction. 

I have asked the Panel on Mental Re- 
tardation which I appointed last year 
to appraise the adequacies of existing 
programs and the possibilities for 
greater utilization of current knowledge. 
It will review and make recommenda- 
tions with regard to (1) the personnel 
necessary to develop and apply new 
knowledge; (2) promising avenues of 
investigation, and the means to support 
and encourage research along these 
lines; and (3) improvement and exten- 
sion of present programs of treatment, 
education, and rehabilitation. 

I expect the Panel’s report before the 
end of this year; and we should then be 
ready for the next phase of the attack 
upon this problem. I am confident that 
the work of this Panel will help us chart 
the path toward our ultimate goal of 
preventing this tragic condition. 

VI. TOWARD A MORE HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT 

There is an increasing gap in our 
knowledge of the impact upon our health 
of the many new chemical compounds 
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and physical and biological factors in- 
troduced daily into our environment. 
Every year 400 to 500 new chemicals 
come into use. Many of them will im- 
prove the public health. Others, regard- 
less of every safeguard, present poten- 
tial hazards. Each year there are 2 
million new cases of intestinal disease. 
Hepatitis is at an alltime high. We 
need to apply additional protection 
against every new hazard resulting from 
contamination of the air we breathe or 
the water we drink. 

As I already mentioned, the water pol- 
lution control legislation passed by the 
Congress last year has permitted us to 
step up our efforts to purify our water. 
We should make a similarly accelerated 
effort in parallel fields. I am therefore 
recommending— 

1. Legislation to strengthen the Fed- 
eral effort to prevent air pollution, a 
growing and serious problem in many 
areas. Fresh air cannot be piped into 
the cities, nor can it be stored for future 
use. Our only protection is to prevent 
pollution, 

Under the existing Air Pollution Act, 
the Federal Government is conducting 
badly needed research on the biological 
effects of air pollution; developing im- 
proved methods for identifying, measur- 
ing, analyzing, and controlling pollu- 
tion; and working with State and local 
Officials to accelerate necessary control 
programs. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to provide: 

(a) authority for an adequate re- 
search program on the causes, effects, 
and control of air pollution, 

(b) project grants and technical as- 
sistance to State and local air pollution 
control agencies to assist in the develop- 
ment and initiation or improvement of 
3 to safeguard the quality of air, 
an 

(c) authority to conduct studies and 
hold public conferences concerning any 
air pollution problem of interstate na- 
ture or of significance to communities 
in different parts of the Nation. 

Legislation along these lines has al- 
ready passed the Senate, and I urge 
final favorable action in this Congress. 

2. In order to provide a central focal 
point for nationwide activities in the 
control of air pollution, water pollution, 
radiation hazards, and occupational 
hazards, I recommend the establishment 
of a National Environmental Health 
Center. This center will serve as the 
base laboratory for research and train- 
ing activities, and as headquarters for 
Public Health Service personnel con- 
cerned with health hazards in the en- 
vironment. It will facilitate regular and 
frequent collaboration between Public 
Health Service scientists and those 
with whom they should consult in other 
Federal agencies. The center will serve 
also to encourage closer cooperation 
with industrial research and control 
groups, with universities and private 
foundations, and with State and local 
agencies. 

3. Finally, I have recommended an in- 
crease in the appropriations for the 
study and control of water and air pollu- 
tion and for research into protection 
against radiation peril. 
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VIII. ENCOURAGEMENT OF GROUP PRACTICE 


Akin to the problem of increasing our 
overall supply of professional and tech- 
nical health personnel is the problem 
of making more effective use of the per- 
sonnel we already have. Experience in 
many communities has proven the value 
of group medical and dental practice, 
where general practitioners and medical 
specialists voluntarily join to pool their 
professional skills, to use common facil- 
ities and personnel, and to offer compre- 
hensive health services to their patients. 
Group practice offers great promise of 
improving the quality of medical care, 
of achieving significant economies and 
conveniences to physician and patient 
alike, and of facilitating a wider and 
better distribution of the available sup- 
ply of scarce personnel. 

A major obstacle to the development 
of group practice, however, particularly 
in our smaller communities, is a lack of 
the specialized facilities needed. I there- 
fore recommend legislation which will 
authorize a 5-year program of Federal 
loans for construction and equipment of 
group practice medical and dental facil- 
ities, with priority being given to facil- 
ities in smaller communities and to those 
sponsored by nonprofit or cooperative 
organizations, 

IX. HEALTH OF DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL 
MIGRANT WORKERS 

Domestic agricultural migrants and 
their families—numbering almost 1 
million persons—have unmet health 
needs far greater than those of the gen- 
eral population. Their poor health not 
only affects their own lives and oppor- 
tunities, but it is a threat to the members 
of the permanent communities through 
which they migrate. The poverty of 
these migrants, their lack of health 
knowledge, and their physical isolation 
and mobility, all tend to limit their ac- 
cess to community health services. To 
help improve their health conditions, I 
recommend—in addition to expanding 
the special Public Health Service activi- 
ties directed to them—the enactment of 
legislation to encourage the States to 
provide facilities and services for mi- 
grant workers, 

X. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REORGANIZATION 


Changes in recent years have greatly 
increased the responsibilities of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Some major or- 
ganizational changes are necessary in or- 
der to help this agency carry out its 
vital tasks more effectively. I will 
shortly forward to the Congress a pro- 
posal which will make these reorganiza- 
tional changes possible. It will permit 
more effective administration of com- 
munity health programs and those deal- 
ing with the health hazards of the en- 
vironment. 

OTHER HEALTH GOALS 


The struggle for improved health is 
never ending. While we are pressing 
new attacks in sectors of past neglect 
and present urgency, we must continue 
to advance along the entire front. 

Health facilities construction: I have 
asked the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to review the pro- 
gram of federally aided medical facility 
construction, to evaluate its accomplish- 
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ments and future course, Through the 
Federal support provided by this very 
successful program, general medical 
care facilities have been constructed in 
most of the areas of greatest need. 
There are, however, large and urgent un- 
met requirements for facilities to pro- 
vide long-term care, especially for the 
elderly, and short-term mental care at 
the community level. In addition, a 
growing number of existing urban hospi- 
tals require modernization so that they 
may continue to serve the needs of the 


people dependent upon them. 


Health of merchant seamen: Over the 
past several years funds for the opera- 
tion of the Public Health Service hospi- 
tals have been substantially increased to 
improve the quality of medical care for 
merchant seamen and other benefici- 
aries. A start has also been made on 
enabling these hospitals to conduct 
medical research. I have directed the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop a plan for providing 
more readily accessible hospital care for 
seamen and for improving the physical 
facilities of those Public Health Service 
hospitals which are needed to provide 
such care. 

Physical fitness: The foundation of 
good health is laid in early life. Yet 
large numbers do not receive necessary 
health care as infants and schoolchil- 
dren. The alarming rate of correctible 
health defects among selective service 
registrants highlights the problem. In 
all 50 States there has been a gratifying 
response to my call of last year for vig- 
orous programs for the physical deyelop- 
ment of our youth. Pilot projects stim- 
ulated by the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness proved that basic pro- 
grams, within the reach of every school, 
can produce dramatic results. Our chil- 
dren must have an opportunity for phys- 
ical development as well as for intellec- 
tual growth. Our increased national 
emphasis on physical fitness, based on 
daily vigorous activity and sound nu- 
tritional and health practices, should 
and will be continued. 

International health: Finally, it is im- 
perative that we help fulfill the health 
needs and expectations of less developed 
nations, who look to us as a source of 
hope and strength in fighting their stag- 
gering problems of disease and hunger. 
Mutual efforts toward attaining better 
health will help create mutual under- 
standing. Our foreign assistance pro- 
gram must make maximum use of the 
medical and other health resources, 
skills and experience of our Nation in 
helping these nations advance their own 
knowledge and skill. We should, in ad- 
dition, explore every possibility for 
scientific exchange and collaboration be- 
tween our medical scientists and those of 
other nations—programs which are of 
benefit to all who participate and to all 
mankind. 

CONCLUSION 

Good health is a prerequisite to the 
enjoyment of pursuit of happiness. 
Whenever the miracles of modern medi- 
cine are beyond the reach of any group 
of Americans, for whatever reason—eco- 
nomic, geographic, occupational, or 
other—we must find a way to meet their 
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needs and fulfill their hopes. For one 
true measure of a nation is its success in 
fulfilling the promise of a better life for 
each of its members. Let this be the 
measure of our Nation. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WEITER House, February 27, 1962. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
receipt of the President’s message, Con- 
gress is once again embroiled in the 
highly controversial issue of medical care 
for the aged. The President has placed 
this social security medical care program 
on the agenda of “must” legislation. 
Secretary Ribicoff has emphasized that 
he believes this legislation has great ap- 
peal to the voters. As in 1960, alterna- 
tives, compromises, rumors of political 
deals and clever parliamentary maneu- 
vers are being reported daily in the press. 
The Congress, in this highly charged po- 
litical atmosphere, will have to make 
fundamental decisions which, for years 
to come, will affect the quality of medical 
care in this country and could extend 
the social security program into areas 
hitherto uncharted. 

The decisions made this year will be 
crucial. A wrong answer could pe ir- 
reversible. But I seriously question 
whether the Congress is yet in the posi- 
tion to make the well-considered decision 
which is called for in this situation, on 
the desirability of adopting the Presi- 
dent’s proposal at this time. More spe- 
cifically, I believe we cannot really take 
intelligent action until we know precisely 
what kind of a job the Kerr-Mills law 
medical assistance for the aged—is 
capable of doing. To give a fair test to 
Kerr-Mills, which has been in effect in 
New York less than a year, is, I believe, 
the only sound approach. It is a position 
which is supported by most thinking 
Members of both parties. It is the ap- 
proach of the Democratic chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable WII BUn D. Mitts, and of the 
chairman of the Republican policy 
committee, the Honorable Joun W. 
Byrves, an important member of the 
committee which considers this legisla- 
tion. These two gentlemen have prob- 
ably listened to more testimony on medi- 
cal care for old people than any men in 
Congress. 

As you may recall, the medical assist- 
ance for the aged program was born out 
of 13 weeks of executive sessions of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 
spring of 1960. It is based upon the his- 
toric principle of Federal-State coopera- 
tion whereby the rights of the States 
are preserved in effective copartnership 
relationships. It allows great latitude to 
the States in their determination of el- 
igibility under the general purpose of 
the Federal law of providing aid to per- 
sons not on old-age assistance but whose 
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income and resources are insufficient to 
meet the cost of necessary medical serv- 
ices. Likewise, there is also great lati- 
tude left to the States in determining 
just what type of benefits will be most 
needed and most appropriate for their 
own people. The Kerr-Mills law also 
provided more favorable Federal finan- 
cial participation in the old-age assist- 
ance medical care programs so as to 
encourage the liberalization of those pro- 
grams already in existence and to en- 
courage the establishment of programs 
in those States without such programs. 

The implementation of the Kerr- 
Mills law has been carried out by the 
States with remarkable speed. This is 
due, in large part, to the program’s sup- 
port by the medical profession and also 
the favorable attitude of public welfare 
authorities. Latest statistics show that, 
as of January 22, 1962, 24 jurisdictions 
have the new medical assistance for the 
aged programs in effect. One more 
State has submitted its plan and three 
other jurisdictions have enacted legis- 
lation but the plan has not yet been sub- 
mitted. 

Let me briefly trace its rapid develop- 
ment. In March of 1961, five States had 
programs and payments were averaging 
$187 a month on behalf of 21,000 recipi- 
ents. In August of this year—just 5 
months later—the 14 jurisdictions with 
going programs showed payments for 
that month totaling about $12 million to 
60,000 recipients for an average payment 
of over $200. As of November 1961, the 
new program was in effect in some 16 
jurisdictions and was caring for some 
71,652 recipients who were receiving pay- 
ments which amounted to over $15 mil- 
lion for that month. The average pay- 
ment for the 27,291 recipients on medical 
assistance for the aged in the State of 
New York for that month was $320.37. 
Moreover, as of December 1961, some 22 
States had improved their coverage of 
content of services under the old-age 
assistance provisions of the Kerr-Mills 
law. 

It is very early to assess the results of 
the Kerr-Mills legislation. Many States 
are experimenting with their programs, 
and expansion and contractions should 
be expected until they are able to arrive 
at programs which are completely adapt- 
ed to local conditions. There have been 
some early difficulties in working out ar- 
rangements with doctors and hospitals, 
but the Kerr-Mills law provides the gov- 
ernmental mechanism which is most ac- 
ceptable to the medical and hospital 
community because they know it is flex- 
ible enough to meet their particular 
problems. 

Moreover, development of the medical 
assistance for the aged program has 
probably been inhibited, to some degree, 
by the arguments of those supporting the 
administration bill that it would soon be 
outmoded by a social security oriented 
program. Some State legislatures, as a 
result, have been reluctant to devote 
funds to the new program on the ground 
that it might be quickly superseded. 
This is understandable in view of the 
fact that the administration has been 
pulling out all stops to get its legislation 
on the books this year. If we in Con- 
gress make the right decision these in- 
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hibitions will be removed and we will get 
a clearer picture of just what Kerr- 
Mills can really do. 

The need for caution and serious con- 
sideration by Congress before rushing 
headlong into the adoption of a social 
security medical care program is obvious 
for a number of reasons. I will mention 
just a few of them. One is that Con- 
gress should consider all the implications 
of introducing an entirely new concept 
of benefit under the social security pro- 
gram. For the first time there would be 
created a service benefit which has no 
wage relation or contribution relation to 
the beneficiary. In the past this wage- 
related cash benefit principle has been 
held to be a cornerstone of the social 
security system by the very people who 
now argue so vehemently for the Presi- 
dent’s program. To get medical care 
benefits, they seem willing to scrap this 
principle. Congress should look long 
and hard before it takes any step away 
from this philosophy. Such a departure 
could have the effect of undermining the 
philosophical base for the entire benefit 
and eligibility structure of the social se- 
curity program. It also introduces the 
problems of administration of service 
benefits which the social security people, 
by training and experience, are not 
equipped to deal with. 

Congress should also take a long and 
hard look at the additional social se- 
curity tax which will be involved in 
the President’s program. Under exist- 
ing law the social security tax was in- 
creased this year and will be increased 
again in 1963, in 1966, and in 1968, to 
finance the present program. Thus, in 
6 short years, the combined employer- 
employee tax will jump from 6% to 9% 
percent even without the enactment of 
this program. Any medical care proposal 
will have to be added on top of that. 

Last spring, Secretary Ribicoff, under 
questioning by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, stated that, in his judgment, the 
combined employer-employee tax should 
not go above 10 percent. His medical 
care program would add another half 
percent bringing the total cost to 9% 
percent. This would leave just a quarter 
of a percent with which to deal with all 
of the other possible improvements 
which may be needed in the program. 
In this sense, adoption of the medical 
care program may foreclose any congres- 
sional consideration of such policy ques- 
tions as the relaxation of the earnings 
limitation which currently penalizes 
people for working and the blanketing 
in of those elderly widows and others 
not now covered under the social security 
system largely because their jobs or their 
husbands’ jobs were specifically excluded 
from coverage under the system during 
their working life. I am not convinced 
that there has been any showing by the 
administration that their proposal, 
which will pay medical benefits to some 
people who actually do not need them, 
and will not pay benefits to others out- 
side social security who do neec them, 
is any more socially desirable than some 
of the measures I have mentioned. 

Likewise, the Congress should give 
serious thought to the fact that many 
millions of people, both people who need 
benefits and those who are completely 
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self-sufficient, will receive social security’ 
health benefits toward which they have 
made absolutely no contribution, because 
they were retired before the program 
goes into effect. This development 
would accentuate a situation under so- 
cial security whereby younger workers 
are continually being forced to foot a 
greater proportion of the cost of the sys- 
tem. Actuarial studies, based on the so- 
cial security legislation up until 1958 
have shown that workers over age 20 in 
1958 and their employers, as a class, will 
pay only about 42 percent—21 percent 
each—of the value of their benefit. 

Workers in the future, and their em- 
ployers, on the other hand, will pay 169 
percent—84.5 percent each—of the 
value of their benefits. This disparity 
would be further increased by the ad- 
ministration’s medical care bill under 
which millions of retired people, as I 
have said, will receive benefits without 
having made any social security tax 
contribution toward their cost. The 
question arises as to whether providing 
benefits only to people in need from gen- 
eral revenue taxation under Kerr-Mills 
is not a more preferable and equitable 
approach. 

Apart from all these considerations, 
there is also the basic and very prac- 
tical question of what effect the enact- 
ment of this legislation might have on 
the quality of medical care which could 
be provided, and the administrative 
problems which would arise, particularly 
because its administrative authority 
rests with the Federal Government. 
The bill provides, under the reassuring 
heading “Prohibition Against Interfer- 
ence,” that “except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided,” no Federal officer or 
employee can “exercise any supervision 
or control over the administration and 
operation of any such hospital, facility, 
or agency.” However, the head of the 
legal division of the American Medical 
Association, in pointing out the signifi- 
cance of the phrase “except as otherwise 
provided,” listed in the hearings some 
10 specific exceptions in the adminis- 
tration bill which affect, in his words, 
“the practice of medicine and indicates 
in varying degrees an immediate super- 
vision and control of medical personnel 
and facilities.” 

There is room for much deep thought 


in the following summary statement 


presented by the American Medical As- 
sociation before the Committee on Ways 
and Means on this very important point: 


It is axiomatic that the Federal Govern- 
ment tends to control what it subsidizes. 
Indeed, the Government must, for it is duty- 
bound to see that the taxpayer’s money is 
spent properly and with efficiency. The 
problem arises as a result of the fact that 
the providers of services and the Govern- 
ment may not see eye to eye on the sub- 
ject of what constitutes efficiency. For as 
I shall discuss later, Government must con- 
cern itself primarily with the financial as- 
pects of these programs; and the health 
professions must, if they are to provide qual- 
ity medical care, concern themselves with 
quality medical care above all else. 

[The administration bill] disclaims its 
intention of meddling with the free practice 
of medicine, Mr. Chairman, as is customary 
in all bills which seek to utilize the com- 
pulsory social security mechanism as a de- 
vice for financing health care for the aged. 
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But if a single Government agency were em- 
powered to buy from 10 to 20 percent of all 
care in the Nation’s general hospitals, it 
takes no ouija board to predict that this 
agency would wield the power it had been 
given to influence the operation and man- 
agement of such hospitals. 


In this area of delicate relationships 
between Government and the medical 
profession I think it has been demon- 
strated that arrangements at the State 
and local level allowed by Kerr-Mills 
tend to preserve the freedom of the 
medical profession, and it is this free- 
dom which is the only really effective 
safeguard against the deterioration of 
the quality of medical care. 

On July 31, 1961, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, Congressman 
Bruce ALGER, entered into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune which referred to 
the pilot Medicare program undertaken 
by the State of Colorado. The article 
points up many of the unfortunate re- 
sults of this plan which have led to 
widespread disillusionment on the part of 
the State legislature. In the words of 
the Tribune: 

Colorado’s failure, with a program cover- 
ing only 52,000 persons, demonstrates the 
basic unsoundness of President Kennedy’s 
vastly greater proposal, scheduled for legis- 
lative action next year. 


The Kerr-Mills program is an impor- 
tant piece of legislation. It is congres- 
sional recognition of the precaricus 
plight of some of our older citizens who 
are particularly vulnerable to heavy 
medical bills. It provides generous Fed- 
eral matching funds to the States so 
that these people—the people who really 
need such assistance—can be protected 
against the financial catastrophe of a 
serious or expensive illness. This is a 
program, I believe, which will meet the 
needs of the American people if it is 
given an honest and fair trial. On the 
other hand, if the Congress acts pre- 
cipitously, under the President's prod- 
ding, we may saddle ourselves and our 
children with a program which would 
put the Federal Government into an 
entirely new kind of activity in a very 
sensitive area of human and governmen- 
tal relations, and which could have the 
effect of injuring, rather than helping, 
the fine medical care which the Ameri- 
can people are receiving today. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 544 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8399) relating to the occupational training, 
development, and use of the manpower re- 
sources of the Nation, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
three hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Education 


as 
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and Labor, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, after 
which I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 544 
calls up for debate and consideration 
House bill 8399. The rule calls for 3 
hours’ debate. I wish to congratulate 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee and particularly Congressman 
HoLLAND, of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the subcommittee, for bringing this very 
necessary legislation on the floor of the 
House. 

The manpower development and train- 
ing bill is probably the most important 
piece of domestic legislation to come be- 
fore the House during this session. It 
is important because something must be 
done to prevent the necessary costs of 
automation and economic growth from 
continuing to fall most heavily on those 
people who are least able to bear them. 
There are two alternatives to this bill. 
One is the reduction in the rate of our 
national growth and development. The 
other is to neglect the continued in- 
crease in unemployment being forced 
on millions of our people. This Nation 
cannot afford either of these alterna- 
tives. 

This bill should be neither controver- 
sial nor political and has originated in 
the House, although the Senate has al- 
ready passed a similar bill. The Sen- 
ate rightly took a nonpartisan position 
on this necessary legislation. Hearings 
started a year ago by the Holland sub- 
committee of the Education and Labor 
Committee revealed many shocking facts 
about conditions resulting from automa- 
tion and rapid technological change. 
While the national population and the 
available workforce have continued to 
grow at an unprecedented rate, job 
opportunities have not. 

From 1950 through 1960 the number 
of workers in factory production in the 
United States fell 10 percent, while pro- 
duction rose 43 percent, and population 
increased 19 percent. 

The total number of factory produc- 
tion and maintenance jobs has declined 
by 14% million in the last 7 years. 

Employment of production workers in 
the electrical industry fell 10 percent 
while eutput was rising 21 percent. 

Well over half a million railroad jobs 
have disappeared since the war, while 
productivity rose 65 percent. 

Output per man hour in our coal 
mines has doubled in this same period 
but there are now 300,000 fewer jobs in 
the industry. 

Employment in the manufacture of 
electrical appliances has fallen 50 per- 
cent since 1953 although total output has 
risen. 

Production and related jobs in the 
automobile industry have been declin- 
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ing almost steadily for several years, 
falling from 767,100 in 1953 to 612,600 
in 1960. 

The same trend exists in steel and 
other related industries. There has been 
a decline in employment in the manu- 
facture of automation equipment itself. 
Employment in instrument production 
has fallen 15 percent in 7 years, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that 25 percent of the jobs affected by 
the installation of electronic data proc- 
essing systems have been permanently 
abolished. About 10,000 such systems 
were installed in 1961, each affecting an 
average of 140 jobs, or a total of 1,400,- 
000 jobs. The result has been that a 
fourth of these, or about 350,000 clerical 
jobs alone, have been abolished by auto- 
mation in the last year. 

The rate of installation of office auto- 
mation equipment will probably acceler- 
ate. If the 68 companies that are now 
manufacturing computers in the United 
States should double their sales this 
year, 700,000 additional clerical jobs will 
abolished, 

Still more jobs are expected to be 
eliminated by other types of automation 
devices, For example, an automatic 
sales clerk can dispense up to 36 varie- 
ties of products, accept payments up to 
$5 and give the customer his exact 
change. According to testimony before 
the Holland subcommittee, an automatic 
law clerk can perform 7 man-hours 
of legal research in a few minutes; with- 
in 10 minutes of receiving a question 
involving tax exemption, the machine 
analyzed 400 laws from 50 States and 
the District of Columbia, typed all the 
statutes and case citations, and had be- 
gun typing the full text of the material. 

Some idea of the immediate problem 
ahead can be seen from the fact that, 
even if all we do is increase our produc- 
tivity at the same rate as we have been 
doing since the end of World War I. 
a total of 1,800,000 persons will feel the 
impact of technological change just in 
the year ahead. 

Today, 20 percent—one in every five— 
of our unskilled workers are unem- 
ployed—a rate which is two-thirds high- 
er than semiskilled workers, 100 percent 
higher than that for skilled craftsmen. 

The problem is especially critical for 
older people, women and minority groups 
whose rate of unemployment continues 
at roughly double the average unem- 
ployment rate. 

At the same time that old jobs are be- 
ing wiped out new ones are being created. 
Today’s unemployed are faced with want 
ads calling for workers skilled in transis- 
torized circuitry, inertial guidance, ferret 
reconnaissance, human factors science, 
gyrodynamics, microminiaturization, and 
data telemetry. These job titles were 
unknown a half dozen years ago. 

The problem is made worse by our edu- 
cational weaknesses. In the next 10 
years 26 million new young workers will 
enter the job market—and if current 
trends prevail, 7½ million of them will 
be dropouts, without a high school di- 
ploma and very ill fitted for the job 
world ahead which will see major ad- 
vances on the technological scene, 

Although these, and many other prob- 
lems, were brought out by the hearings, 
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the Holland subcommittee concentrated 
its efforts primarily on what should be 
done to correct the hardships already 
caused by automation. The recommen- 
dations for constructive action to meet 
this crisis are almost as undisputed as 
the facts. Leaders of management, la- 
bor, and government have all urged the 
same action. 

On February 14, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy said he regarded as the major 
domestic challenge of the 1960’s the job 
of maintaining full employment in spite 
of automation. 

The result of the hearings is H.R. 
8399 which is before us today. This bill 
passed the Holland subcommittee by a 
vote of 6 to 1 and the Committee on 
Education and Labor by a vote of 24 to 
3. It permits the Secretary of Labor 
to enter into agreements with the States 
whereby the States would pay a weekly 
retraining allowance to carefully se- 
lected unemployed persons. Before be- 
ing selected all persons would be 
thoroughly tested and counseled. Al- 
though priority would be given to the 
unemployed, other qualified persons 
could be permitted retraining so that it 
will not always be necessary to wait un- 
til automation renders a job obsolete be- 
fore anything is done to retrain the 
workers displaced. In order to make it 
possible to anticipate labor displacement 
and job obsolescence, this bill provides 
for the Secretary of Labor to appraise 
the Nation’s manpower requirements and 
resources through comprehensive and 
continuous research. It also requires 
studies of employer and union practices 
which affect severance pay plans, sen- 
iority, and the use of extended leave 
plans for education and training pur- 
poses in order to promote greater labor 
mobility both geographically and occu- 
pationally. 

The Secretary of Labor is also required 
to determine the Nation’s skill require- 
ments, develop policies for the adequate 
occupational development and maxi- 
mum utilization of the skills of the 
Nation’s workers. This legilsation will 
develop broad, diversified training pro- 
grams, including on-the-job training. 

The bill also directs the Secretary of 
Labor to make maximum use of all pos- 
sible resources for skill development. 
Among others, he will use the resources 
of industry, labor, public and private 
education and training institutions, and 
Federal, State, and local governmental 
agencies. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
enter into agreements with the States, 
to improve vocational training, and may 
pay up to 100 percent of the cost to the 
State of carrying out the agreements 
with respect to unemployed persons and 
up to 50 percent for others. 

Adequate safeguards prevent abuses 
such as persons drawing a retraining 
allowance simultaneously with unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Most of the cost of this bill should be 
offset by savings in unemployment com- 
pensation alone. Even if all the cost 
were not offset it would be better to pay 
a man to retrain for a new job than to 
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pay him to sit idly and wait for his old, 
obsolete job to open up again. 

More important than the cost, how- 
ever, is the need to give our people an 
honorable chance to find a place for 
themselves in our growing economy. It 
is generally agreed that a great injury 
will be inflicted on this generation, and 
on future generations, if nothing is done 
to halt the relentless growth of the mass 
of jobless, rootless, disillusioned and 


frustrated people displaced by techno- 


logical changes. Workers should not be 
forced to match wits with machines, but 
should be given the opportunity to rise 
as high above the moron mentality of 
machinery as their talents permit. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. When these people are re- 
trained, where are we going to find jobs 
for them? What are you going to re- 
train them for? I think that is the im- 
portant question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think retrain- 
ing will provide jobs for all unemployed 
workers, but, there are a number of dif- 
ferent vocations that have arisen in this 
scientific age which require skills. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, will the gentleman tell us where 
those jobs are? 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the committee 
it was brought out that skilled workers 
are required in the field of gyrodynam- 
ics. That is an electrical operation. 

Also there is the field of micro- 
miniaturization, and data telemetry, 
and a dozen other modern jobs in the 
electrical and scientific fields. Skilled 
workers are in demand in the construc- 
tion field and other segments of our 
economy. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, is it the gentleman’s opinion 
that you can take a man from a coal 
mine, for instance, and retrain him to 
go into these highly specialized skills? 

Mr. MADDEN. I say that a great 
number of them can be retrained, espe- 
cially the younger workers in crafts, and 
so forth, that would provide a living for 
their families. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, the point I am making is this: 
If we can retrain and find positions for 
them, that is fine. But are we going to 
retrain them and still have unemploy- 
ment and create even a worse condition 
than we have at the present time? I 
have not been able to learn in my study 
of the hearings and the other informa- 
tion that has come to me of any area 
in which we have a shortage of employ- 
ment that would take up the number of 
unemployed which we have in the 
country today. 

Mr. MADDEN. A week ago a manu- 
facturer from the southern part of Chi- 
cago was in my office. He is engaged in 
the precision steel manufacture. He 
told me that the great trouble he has is 
obtaining skilled workers. He said that 
he has an overflow of laborers and un- 
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skilled workers, but he needs skilled 
workers. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, how many skilled jobs does he 
have at this time that he would like to 
fill? 

Mr. MADDEN. I asked him that very 
question. In his operation I think he 
has around 500 or 600 people employed. 

He said he could use from 40 to 50 
skilled workers in his business today if 
he could find qualified skilled workers. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in the last 
week the Department of Labor at the re- 
quest of members of the committee con- 
tacted the State employment agencies of 
a number of States to ask them to fur- 
nish us with information with regard to 
any particular skills or occupations in 
which job openings were available and 
qualified persons were not available to 
fill those openings and where they pos- 
sibly could to supply the number of 
openings in each category. 

We have received replies from a num- 
ber of States listing such occupational 
opportunities, and we shall, during the 
general debate go into this whole sub- 
ject. I might mention that we have 
them listed alphabetically. Among some 
others we would have such things as air- 
plane mechanics, aluminum sash and 
door makers, automatic transmission 
specialists, automobile body repairmen, 
automobile mechanics, boot and shoe 
workers, and others. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
57 585 Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 23] 
Adair Harvey, Mich. Multer 
Bennett, Mich. Hays Robison 
Bolling Hoffman, Mich. Ryan, Mich. 
Bolton Johansen Saund 
Boykin Judd Scherer 
Bromwell Kelly Shelley 
Broyhill Kirwan Sheppard 
Celler Kitchin Smith, Calif. 
Chamberlain Knox Smith, Miss. 
Cooley Lipscomb Spence 
Davis, Tenn McDonough Steed 
Fallon MacGregor Thompson, La 
Fisher Meader 
Giaimo Merrow Weaver 
Gonzalez Morgan Whitten 
Harris Morrison 
Harsha Moulder 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorunr. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
8 under the call were dispensed 


1962 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1961 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, H.R. 
8399, comes to us under an open rule 
with 3 hours of general debate. 

At first glance the bill has great ap- 
peal. How can anyone be against a re- 
training program? You might as well 
be against mother and the flag. Never- 
theless, we must not be carried away by 
our initial enthusiasm, but must think 
the problem through. 

Now, I am well aware that this bill, 
H.R. 8399, is never going to see the light 
of day. This bill will not see the light 
of day because to all intents and pur- 
poses it is going to be written on the 
floor of this House this afternoon. Never- 
theless, I am addressing myself to the 
bill as it is written and as it is before 
you. 

First of all, the general public is being 
led to believe that we have at present 
practically no retraining programs, and 
the press has never made any attempt to 
dispel this fallacy. Because, of course, 
it is a complete fallacy. 

Under questioning, witnesses agreed 
that at the present time there are five or 
six agencies of Government which have 
retraining programs that are costing 
$535 million annually. This bill calls 
for an expenditure of $263 million over 
a 2-year period. 

These figures do not taken into ac- 
count the many programs financed and 
run by business corporations and private 
agencies. The total number of retrain- 
ing programs, as far as I can find out— 
and I have had great difficulty in getting 
the figures—Government and private, is 
roughly 56. But I would like to call your 
attention to the result of a survey made 
by one of our colleagues who is a mem- 
ber of the committee that has brought 
this bill to the floor. In his report that 
he has made he states that: 

Within a few years there will be 300,000 
such plans with assets totaling $100 billion. 
Control over such a vast investment in the 
hands of the Labor Secretary or labor lead- 
ers constitutes an enormous threat to our 
freedom. 


Well, this of course is true. But when 
you look at the discrepancy between 
these figures you realize that to tell the 
very truth no one knows how many 
retraining programs there are and no 
one knows what they cost today or what 
they are going to cost in the future. It 
may well be said that these many pro- 
grams constitute a disorderly approach 
to the problem, that this new approach 
will bring order out of chaos and get the 
retraining programs that have grown 
and flourished over 40 years under the 
control of the Federal Government. Be 
under no such delusion. This new pro- 
gram will be just one more added to all 
the others already in existence. There 
is not the slightest intention of cur- 
tailing or changing any of the depart- 
ment programs or any of the private 
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ones, for that matter. This is just super- 
imposing another Federal program to 
cost $263 million over a 2-year period 
on the present Government programs 
costing $535 million per annum. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to state that in the Appropriations 
Subcommittee handling the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
also in the subcommittee handling the 
Department of Labor appropriations we 
went into this matter of training and re- 
training very throughly last year. We 
made additional funds available for the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing. We made additional funds avail- 
able for the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. I should like to state that 
with all the words and speeches that 
have been given out by this administra- 
tion, one of the first areas where they 
refused to follow out on the authority 
and appropriations made available by 
Congress was in this area of training. 
They refused to obligate the funds made 
available by the Congress to carry for- 
ward a new program of training in the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and an already existing program in the 
Department of Labor. 

The area of vocational rehabilitation 
was one of the first places where funds 
were frozen by this administration, not 
expended in accordance with the ap- 
propriation measure passed by the Con- 
gress. It seems to me that if they really 
want to go forward with these programs 
they should have gone along with the 
Congress and used the funds that we 
made available for the fiscal year 1962. 

I think it is important for the Mem- 
bers of the House to realize that this is 
one of the areas where they froze funds 
and where they would not go forward 
with existing programs in this area of 
training. The Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training and the vocational re- 
habilitation program were set back by 
the type of budget freezes that were 
ordered by the administration in 
September. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. I think 
that bears out again the fact that there 
are Many programs and also a great 
deal of money that has already been 
adjudicated to these programs. If it is 
not being used that is one more argu- 
ment in this matter. 

Again we find that there is no co- 
ordination here, that the bill is ex- 
tremely loosely drawn and is about to be 
rewritten on the floor. There are to be 
at least 15 amendments offered. I un- 
derstand they will be offered now in one 
package which means that the various 
Members will understand probably a 
little less about them, although I believe 
they are an improvement to the bill. 
This may or may not improve the legis- 
lation, but it seems as though the com- 
mittee had hardly done their homework 
very satisfactorily. Besides all this, 
there does not appear to be any general 
demand or necessity for this added pro- 
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gram. In the testimony this sentence 
occurred from one of the labor witnesses: 


I think we can all assume there are still 
areas where abuses are occurring. 


That is on page 19 of the hearings on 
compensation and welfare legislation on 
May 24, 1961. 

Well, there is no Government pro- 
gram where this assumption cannot be 
made and certainly the legislation before 
us today does not in any way even at- 
tempt to correct abuses because it merely 
adds another retraining program to the 
many that are already in existence. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill we are 
discussing is so unlikely to be the bill— 
and in fact, will not be the bill—that 
will pass, that we are indeed locking 
through a glass darkly,” and we may 
well get quite a surprise when we see 
the final product of the will of the House 
face to face. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New York has consumed 9 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I most 
wholeheartedly agree with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen] in congratulating the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] 
for the wonderful work he has done on 
this legislation. Also I am in agreement 
with the gentleman from Indiana that 
this is one of the truly most important 
pieces of legislation facing this Congress 
this year. 

Mr. Speaker, an editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe and I think- 
it is worth reading to the Members of 
the Congress. It is headed “A New In- 
dustrial Revolution.” 

The editorial is as follows: 


A New INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


If there is a constant running through 
human affairs, and many believe there is, the 
man who designed the first wheel more than 
likely crushed his foot beneath it before he 
learned to ride. So it was with the first in- 
dustrial revolution. So now with automa- 
tion. This time, at least, man is conscious 
that he is grappling with a Frankenstein 
monster which he must bend to his will be- 
fore it smashes his maker. 

One of the problems is the growing hard- 
core unemployment among unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg in his appearance before 
Congress emphasized that although overall 
unemployment is at its lowest rate in 16 
months—5.8 percent—the number of persons 
unemployed for 4 months or more has not 
dropped. 

This phenomenon—a dangerous one—is 
a result of automation. 

The word “automation” was coined not 
two decades ago by a student at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration; 
the word “cybernetics” 10 years ago by a 
professor of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The first has been defined as 
the art of controlling machines by other 
machines. The second has been defined by 
its inventor, Norbert Wiener, as the science 
of communications and control in men and 
machines. 

The first pertains to technology; the second 
to pure science. Both have become of im- 
mense importance to the economies of 


Now they threaten, by prodigious 
in their applications to production 


Properly managed, says Congressman 
ELMER J. Houitanp, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 


the peoples of the world. 
Recently a new warning was sounded, 
the 


machines. Donald N. Michael, a director of 
the Peace Research Institute in Washington, 
is author of “Cybernation: The Silent Con- 
quest,” a study published by the Fund for 
the Republic, source of many brilliant 
studies on domestic problems in the United 
States. 

He warns that the initial stages of the 
struggle are upon us. The chief social 
problem resulting from automation is the 
displacement of the unskilled worker and 
his growing restlessness. In the long run, 
he holds, automation will not cause unem- 
ployment but will upgrade unskilled workers 
to skilled jobs, and provide better living. 

The upgrading of workers, however, is 
falling fast behind the layoffs of workers in 
our changing technology. More and more 
men are finding themselves out of work and 
more of them are being classified as long- 
term unemployed. The special committee 
on unemployment has filed a bill aimed at 
offsetting the mounting costs of growing 
unemployment among the unskilled. 

The bill provides for a Federal program 
for the training of long-term unemployed 
who presently are not permitted to take re- 
training courses while receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation. Under its terms the 
Federal Government would continue the 
State payments at the end of their customary 


tional 

skills taught would be aimed at the increas- 
ing skilled-job opportunities. The bill 
offers a wise approach to the cure of an 
economic illness in a nation otherwise 
prosperous. 


Let us look at the history of the econ- 
omy of this Nation since the turn of the 
century. At the present time we are 
going through an industrial and an edu- 
cational revolution. Gone are the busi- 
ness techniques of the turn of the cen- 
tury; gone are the business techniques of 
post-World War I; gone are the business 
techniques of pre-World War IL and 
post-World War II. 

‘There was a time at the turn of the 
century when an educated man was con- 
sidered a hindrance in business; he was 
considered part of the overhead. Back 
in the early days of this century they 
did not want educated people in busi- 
ness; an educated person, as I said, was 
overhead. It was only the man who 
worked with his hands who produced 
wealth for the industry of this Nation. 

What has happened in the past 30 
years in this Nation since 1932? Mind 
you, Mr. Speaker, one out of eight at- 
tended high school in this country—that 
is only 1930, 32 years ago. What is the 
figure today? Eighty percent out of 
one hundred percent attend high school, 
and by 1975 ninety-five percent of that 
— bracket will be attending high 


What happened in the field of higher 
education, in the field of the college and 
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the university? In the year 1930, 4 per- 
cent of that age group had gone to col- 
lege or university. That is the number 
in 1932. ‘Thirty-two years ago, as I say, 
only 4 percent of that age group in the 
Nation were attending college. What 
is the figure today? The figure today is 
35 percent of the youth in that age group 
in America who are attending college, 
and by 1975, 50 percent of that age group 
will be attending college. 

What does that mean? It means that 
there is an educational revolution going 
on. What does it mean? Automation 
has stepped in. No matter how we con- 
sider it, only 3 percent will rise to the 


top. 

What is going to happen to the youth 
of America who are graduates of high 
schools? What will happen to graduates 
of college in these tremendous numbers 
we have never had before? The fact is 
they are going into new fields. Here in 
the Boston paper over the weekend are 
18 pages of advertising looking for men, 
not unskilled men, not semiskilled men, 
but skilled men. NASA had a half-page 
ad in all the Boston papers asking for 
people to go to Houston, asking for peo- 
ple to go to Denver, asking for people to 
go to Florida, asking for people from our 
Greater Boston area to go to other sec- 
tions of the country. We ourselves ran 
18 pages of ads in the Boston papers 
looking for skilled employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. A part of them were 
probably cost-plus contractors, were 
they not? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have no idea of that. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. With all that need for 
skilled and trained people why should 
the Department of Labor freeze the 
funds in the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
of the Department for the year 1962? 
It seems to me this is the very time when 
we should go forward with these differ- 
ent training programs, but they froze 
the funds and did not go forward with 
this program in accordance with the ex- 
press desire of Congress. 

Does it not seem to be a bad time to 
be cutting back on those already existing 
training programs? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have not any knowl- 
edge of that. If the gentleman says it 
is so, I believe it is so. I agree with him, 
I think it is a bad time to cut back, but 
I realize the problem facing the Nation. 
We are in a period of transition, a period 
of overlap, because of automation. Peo- 
ple are being laid off. Those people who 
are being laid off have not the qualifi- 
cations to go into higher jobs. Industry 
itself cannot do it. It has not the time, 
it has not the money, it has not the will 
to educate these people. 

The other day I went up to the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. of- 
fices at about 6 o’clock to attend a meet- 
ing that was going on in reference to 
public relations. I was amazed to find 
out there were five different classes go- 
ing on and being run by the New Eng- 
land Telephone Co.—advanced account- 
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ing, advanced office procedure, public 
relations, and two others. 

It was interesting to note that each 
of this group of employees of the tele- 
phone company who were attending 
these classes, each one of them, was do- 
ing so voluntarily. In some instances 
they had so many volunteers that the 
workers that are employed could not get 
into one of these classes for a year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, business 
is working in this field. There is a need 
for this overlap. There is an obligation 
upon a democracy to take care of this 
type of people. If we do not educate 
this type of people what are we going 
to do about it? We are going to have 
them put on welfare, we are going to 
put them on various types of relief pro- 
grams. This is an overlap, this is a 
transition period, this is an obligation 
upon our country to take care of the 
people who are in this classification. 

I think this is excellent legislation, 
and it is necessary for this Congress to 
go along with it. I want again to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. HoLLAND] for the tremen- 
dous work he has been doing in this field. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. May I say that no 
one can disagree with the aims and de- 
sires we hope to get by legislation of this 
type; and certainly no one can disagree 
with the argument that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has so eloquently 
stated, except for this reason: I do not 
understand, and I have not been able to 
understand during my study of this bill 
in the Committee on Education and 
Labor why we are seeking to lodge all of 
this new power in the Secretary of Labor 
when it is now available to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
administer. These vocational programs 
are under HEW now. 

Can the gentieman tell me, and I have 
not had anyone in the Labor Committee 
or elsewhere to answer my question, why 
it is necessary to put this over into the 
Department of Labor and not leave it 
where it has been? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The only answer I can 
give the gentleman is that apparently 
when the bill was originally filed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] it was assigned to that committee 
where a prodigious and prolonged study 
was made and a report issued. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Is this vocational 
training program under the Department 
of Education? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I know the need for 
the legislation. Where it belongs, ac- 
cording to the report of the committee, 
is in the Department of Labor, and Iam 
willing to go along. I realize the need 
for the legislation. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Does the gentleman 
make the argument that the U.S. De- 
partment of Education has not suc- 
ceeded in its administration of the vo- 
cational program? 
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Mr. O'NEILL. No. I think they 
have only brushed the surface. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Georgia there is a lot 
more involved here. In reference to 
placement of these people who are being 
trained or retrained, it usually lies in the 
Department of Labor. We usually look 
to the Department of Labor for that. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The Labor Depart- 
ment has that authority and is carry- 
ing out that responsibility today. It 
needs no further legislation. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league on the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ONRETLLI, reminded the House or made 
some reference to 32 years ago. I am 
happy that he did, because anybody 
that can remember 32 years ago or even 
not so long can remember Collier’s mag- 
azine very well. One of the most out- 
standing features in Collier's magazine 
was a cartoon that was generally de- 
scribed as a Rube Goldberg cartoon. I 
think everybody remembers a little bit 
about the general nature of the cartoon. 
Everything was done the unusual way, 
the hard way, the most indirect way 
that you possibly could.. If you wanted 
to put the cat out of the door, for ex- 
ample, you would not just open the door 
and put the cat out, but you would have 
to use all sorts of pulleys and ropes and 
wheels, and then something would bump 
the cat out of the door. Now, that same 
flare for the fantastic on the part of 
Rube Goldberg must have motivated 
Arthur Goldberg, in my opinion, in the 
drafting of this bill. 

And you ask, What do I mean by that? 
And, I will tell you just exactly what 
I mean. This bill was before the Com- 
mittee on Rules last August. When the 
proponents appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules we asked them to tell 
the Committee on Rules in what skills, 
in what occupations, or in what profes- 
sions there existed a shortage of skilled 
and qualified workers. They said, Now, 
this bill has been drafted rather hur- 
riedly and therefore we are not yet able 
to identify those areas in which there 
are not a sufficient number of skilled or 
trained workers to satisfy the market 
demand.” The bill was left to rest with 
the Committee on Rules from August 
until February. That would be approxi- 
mately 6 months. The proponents just 
last week came back before the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and we asked them that 
same question: In what skills is there 
not a sufficient number of trained em- 
ployees to satisfy the job opportunity? 
And they said, “We are sorry. The Sec- 
retary of Labor is still studying this mat- 
ter and as yet he has not been able to 
determine and identify these areas.” 
Well, I took the position that until the 
Secretary of Labor could positively 
identify these areas and advise the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and the House in turn, 
the number of occupations and the 
amount of skilled labor that was not 
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being satisfied we were not justified in 
spending a quarter of a billion dollars 
for this program. 

Then, to allay some of the fears I 
might have had, as I went into the com- 
mittee the next morning—and I want my 
friends over on my right side to pay par- 
ticular attention to this—as I went into 
the committee the next morning a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor 
stopped me and said, “Well, Mr. Con- 
gressman, we do have a list of those 
skills for which there are not a sufficient 
number of trained employees. We have 
them all prepared for you this morning, 
and these are the skills.” It is titled 
“Suggested Occupations for Training 
Under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act Bill.” And, frankly, I was 
quite impressed. The first thing I did 
was to add them up. There are 300 and 
some occupations on these three pages 
of mimeographed copy. Then I started 
looking on these pages to see some of the 
skills for which there were not a suffi- 
cient number of trained employees. 

Now I would like to call this to the 
attention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. Since I have 
known him he has worked diligently to 
improve the lot of the glassblowers and 
the glass industry. 

I would like to tell the gentleman 
that on this list there are glassblowers. 
We are going to retrain more glass- 
blowers under this bill, if the bill is 
passed and the requested authority given 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, if we have some Mem- 
bers on the floor of the House now from 
Kentucky or from West Virginia or from 
some other coal-mining State, I would 
like to advise them that coal miners are 
included in this list also. Under this 
program, if the bill is passed without 
some revision, we are going to train more 
coal miners. 

Mr. Speaker, other interesting occupa- 
tions here are dishwashers, clean- 
ing occupations, policemen, kitchen 
workers, laundry workers, cheesemak- 
ers, and so forth. I understand that 
we have quite a surplus of cheese now, 
but we are going to train more cheese- 
makers. What is the point of all this? 

I am saying that the point I hope to 
establish is that with the passage of this 
bill in the manner in which it is written, 
it is entirely premature. I understand 
the author of the bill is prepared to ac- 
cept quite a number of amendments 
from the minority, and I think maybe as 
many as 15. So, actually, one cannot 
tell by reading this bill what we are 
going to be voting on because it will 
probably contain entirely different 
stipulations than those that are on the 
printed pages that you have before you 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, the second point I want 
to make is this: Where are the facili- 
ties in which we are going to train these 
people? Where are the teachers? The 
bill is silent in both of those areas. 

We have been told, and in fact next 
week we may have before this House a 
proposal to send to conference a bill to 
increase classroom facilities to institu- 
tions of higher learning. Then there is 
the Federal aid to education bill and the 
National Defense Education Act to sup- 
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ply more alleged needed classrooms. 
Then, I ask, where are we going to train 
the people for which this bill is in- 
tended? The bill is silent on that. 
Where will the skilled instructors and 
other talent come from to retrain these 
people when we are reminded every day 
of a critical teacher shortage? 

Mr. Speaker, I see the gentleman from 
Michigan on his feet. Would he like to 
answer those questions? I yield to the 
gentleman for the purpose of answering 
those questions. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to inform the gentleman 
from Kansas that I have in my hand 
letters of recent date from the admin- 
istrators of the bureaus of unemploy- 
ment compensation of the States of 
Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Il- 
linois, and New York. I am afraid we 
do not as yet have Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. What do the letters say? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. This gives 
concrete information, and is not some- 
thing dreamed up by the Secretary of 
Labor. We have here the administra- 
tors of the State employment agencies 
telling us the numbers of jobs and oc- 
cupations in which these requests for 
workers have come which they cannot 
fill because they do not have skilled per- 
sons in those fields seeking employment. 
I think this is the best evidence, and we 
will at the appropriate time insert this 
matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I will yield after I make 
this comment: 

If that information is so abundant, I 
wonder why the proponents of this bill 
could not present it to the Rules Com- 
mittee and to the House a list of occu- 
pations needing more employees, rather 
than giving us a nondescript, and what 
I would call an irresponsible, list of 
classified jobs and skills. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, as the gentleman 
pointed out, this committee did not give 
him any such list. I do not know where 
that list came from. 

Mr. AVERY. It came from the Secre- 
tary of Labor. A personal representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Labor gave me 
this. He handed it to me. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I think 
you had better take it up with him. 

Mr. AVERY. He is going to adminis- 
ter the program, not the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let the Recorp show 
that the gentleman never got an answer 
to his question: Where and who is going 
to train these people? I am waiting to 
hear somebody answer. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AVERY. If we can stretch this 
minute a little longer, I will. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. As the 
gentleman from Iowa knows, we have 
been appropriating money for some years 
for vocational education facilities. It 
is the intent of the bill, and a study of 


program if we already have one that is 
working? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hrestanp]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, as was 
said by the gentleman from Georgia, few 
of us would have occasion to quarrel 


spending. 

Second, the bill does not deal with the 
causes of unemployment. It deals only 
with the symptoms of unemployment. 
I suggest that that is a bad way to leg- 
islate, to doctor the symptoms of a dis- 
ease and not get at the causes of the 
disease. 


Third, the need for this particular 
gigantic boondoggle has not been shown. 
We have been discussing a number of 
different training programs and I assure 
you there are thousands of them, both 
public and private, and a big job is al- 
ready being done. 

Fourth, this plan is impractical; it 
simply will not work. It creates a great 
big boondoggle and nothing else. 

Mr. Speaker, with regard to the first 
of the points, this would build a great 
superstructure, a vast new bureau cost- 
ing, under the Senate bill, some $655 
million, and in the House bill some $230 
million. I suggest that we cannot cure 
unemployment or retrain masses of peo- 
ple who may not be equipped, simply 
by spending a lot of money, by hiring a 
lot of extra Federal bureaucrats. That 
will not go very far in curing the un- 
employment problem. 

With regard to this matter of the 
causes of unemployment, no comprehen- 
sive survey has yet been made that I can 
find on the causes of unemployment. 
Some of the subcommittees of our Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor are mak- 
ing studies of certain phases of it; auto- 
mation, for instance, et cetera. But all 
the way through there is no comprehen- 
sive survey and we cannot tackle this job 
and legislate to correct it unless we get 
the causes of unemployment. And may 
I suggest such things as the types of 
workers that are unemployed; their 
length of service; the quantities by areas. 
We have a little of that, but not much. 
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Automation impact has been men- 
tioned. Competition with imports. 
Labor troubles. The flight of industries 
because of the inequities of tax programs 
in many communities, or an unsatis- 
factory atmosphere for industry. 

Scientific progress has caused much 
unemployment. Changing markets and 
especially changing demands. 

All these things have to be explored 
if you are going intelligently to legislate 
on the correction of unemployment, 
which is the main objective of this bill. 

May I suggest that there are other 
vast programs, that the need for this 
particular kind of program has not been 
shown because it cannot be shown. We 
have these programs starting away back 
with the George-Dean Act, the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Training Act. They 
have 3,800,000 people under vocational 
training programs. 

There is the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
and Vocational Training Act which has 
over 600,000. 

There is the Apprenticeship and 
Training Act of the Department of La- 
bor to which reference has been made, 
training 161,000. 

Then last year we passed a depressed 
areas bill, or an Area Redevelopment 
Act and they plan tremendous training 
facilities. 

There is the Youth Employment Op- 
portunities Act of 1961 which has 21,800. 

May I suggest that this constitutes, 
together with the many other training 
programs of each of the departments, 
a hodgepodge of training. There is no 
coordination. This bill would not co- 
ordinate them. It would superimpose a 
tremendous agency on top of all the 
others, not to mention the State retrain- 
ing programs of which there are several 
good ones, and community programs, as 
well as the thousands of companies and 
employers who are doing their own ap- 
prenticeship and training programs. 

I suggest that that phase of the mat- 
ter is the most practical because there 
people are carefully screened and are 
chosen who are capable of taking this 
training and they are on the job and 
they can earn their way as they are tak- 
ing the training. That is the best way 
to tackle this job. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not equipped and has no pos- 
sible way of making a success of this 
thing. I claim it does not attack the 
hard core of unemployment, coal miners, 
railroad workers, and many thousands of 
other people who have been eliminated 
because they are not equipped to take 
the type of training that is called for 
by the list of vacancies that has been 
referred to by previous speakers. 

I believe that this plan is completely 
impractical and is unworkable. I have 
had some personal experience in this re- 
gard for a number of years before coming 
to Congress I had to do with personnel 
matters and especially supervising train- 


these things are required and I do not 
see how any mass training job can be 
applied and make this workable. There 
is bound to be much waste, waste of the 
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taxpayers’ money. Employers are much 
better qualified on their own than the 
Federal Government to tackle it. 

Several efforts have been made in the 
communities. In Bridgeport, Conn., for 
instance—and this illustrates the point 
just made—they set up a committee and 
reviewed some 3,500 unemployed. They 
eliminated a number of them but made 
out cards for those and they added to 
their list to be considered some 879, a 
total of about 4,379 people. About 1,550 
people were selected and after they 
screened them another 560 were unsuit- 
able; 401 more declined because they 
were not interested. That cut the eligi- 
bles down to 589. Of that 589, 201 did 
not show up for the program at all. 
Another 248 failed the test and that still 
left 140. Of that 140 there were 43 who 
failed to start or dropped out. That left 
97 out of the 4,400. Three of those were 
dropped and 10 quit and 5 got other jobs 
which left 79. Of those who completed 
the course satisfactorily there were only 
57, and eventually 53 of those were hired 
by some 33 different companies. That is 
a good achievement for the 53 out of 
4,400. But this is how it works, Mr. 
Chairman; it just does not work. 

We have another instance in Detroit 
where the Public Works Commission 
made some studies and selected some 761 
unemployed for retraining. They were 
unable to test 216 of these because they 
were illiterate. Of the rest of them 299 
failed the test and that left only 146 
eligible to take the course. 

At Oklahoma City, the Armour Co. 
laid off 400 people. They knew in ad- 
vance they were going to have to do that, 
so they provided an offer of vocational 
training and retraining. Of that 400 
only 170 volunteered to take the test. 
Of that 170, 110 were unequipped and 
failed, leaving 60 qualified, 58 were en- 
rolled in classes and only 7 were em- 
ployed. 

General Electric at Schenectady knew 
they were going to have to close some 
parts of their plant because of the 
change in types of scientific work and 
progress, They knew they were going to 
have to lay off about 17,000 people. So 
they laid out a plan in advance provid- 
ing for a termination allowance and for 
retraining, for the time they were on 
the job and for quite a few months after 
they were on the job. Of the 17,000 
practically all decided to take the sever- 
ance pay rather than go into the re- 
training program. 

The director of training in the Gen- 
eral Electric branch, Mr. Earl S. Willis 
said: 

Any attempt to impose retraining on a 
national basis would be so complex as to be 
impractical. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill as a whole is im- 
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ties. That is my No. 1 objection. We 
are building big government much big- 
ger, another gigantic boondoggle. We 
are building the executive department 
bigger; we are spending a tremendous 
amount of money; 

Second, we are doctoring the symp- 
toms of unemployment rather than the 
causes of the disease; 

Third, the need has not been shown; 
and 

Fourth, the plan itself is impractical; 
it simply will not work. It is another 
big boondoggle and should be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8399) relating to the 
occupational training, development, and 
use of the manpower resources of the 
Nation, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8399, with Mr. 
Manon in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
will be recognized for 142 hours, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kearns] for 1 ½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, in his January 11 state 
of the Union message, and again in his 
Economic Report, the President stressed 
that the task of reducing unemployment 
and achieving full use of our manpower 
resources remains a serious challenge 
which this country must meet in order 
to fulfill its responsibilities to its citizens 
and its responsibilities as a leader of the 
free world. 

In setting H.R. 8399 No. 1 on his 
priority list for domestic legislation, the 
President pointed out that this country 
cannot “‘countenance the suffering, frus- 
tration, and injustice of unemployment, 
or let the vast potential of the world’s 
leading economy run to waste in idle 
manpower, silent machinery, and empty 
plants.” 

There is overwhelming support for the 
immediate enactment of this legislation. 
The need for training the hard-core un- 
employed workers has become widely 
recognized and publicized. Witnesses 
before our committee from all segments 
of the economy—business, labor, educa- 
tion, and the public—testified almost 
unanimously as to the urgent need for 
the training program which this bill es- 
tablishes. Every recent study—the one 
done by the Committee for Economic 
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Development, and the Michael report for 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions—has indicated the need for 
training and retraining as an essential 
remedy. 

The policy of retraining and retooling 
our manpower resources has had bipar- 
tisan support in this Congress. The bill 
received the support of the ranking mi- 
nority members on our committee. 

The other body passed a similar meas- 
ure by a 2 to 1 vote in the last session, 
after it had been reported out unani- 
mously by their Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The Republican study committee has 
produced a report endorsing the need 
for this type of legislation. 

There is substantial agreement among 
all who have studied the problem that 
@ major portion of our unemployment 
exists because most of our idle workers 
do not possess the skills necessary to 
equip them for jobs that are available in 
our highly industrialized economy. The 
more rapidly our economy advances, the 
more rapidly do skills become obsolete— 
and the need for training and retraining 
and for a continuing appraisal of skill 
needs and resources, such as this bill 
provides, become more pressing. 

Despite recent indications of some re- 
covery from the recession and a decrease 
in the unemployment rate, there still re- 
mains large numbers of workers who 
have exhausted, even extended, unem- 
ployment insurance benfits—those whose 
skills have become obsolete; the un- 
skilled, especially those without high 
school education; older workers; minor- 
ity groups; and the youth. 

The American people are well aware 
of the urgeney of this legislation. A re- 
cent public opinion poll disclosed that of 
all the proposals specified by the Presi- 
dent in his second state of the Union 
message, the proposal to train the unem- 
ployed was cited by 67 percent of those 
replying as one for which they were will- 
ing to make sacrifices. This was more 
than twice the degree of support given 
to any other item listed. 

It is clear that present Federal, State, 
local and private efforts fall far short of 
the total need, and that without an in- 
tensive nationwide program to provide 
opportunities for retraining, all too 
many men and women will never be able 
to obtain the skills which will enable 
them to be self-supporting and make 
their maximum contribution to the Na- 
tion’s productivity. This bill establishes 
such a program. 

The fact that we are in the midst of 
the cold war only increases the need for 
the programs this bill will provide. The 
present struggle requires the maximum 
use of all our manpower, with no waste 
of the skills and ability to produce that 
are now available in the ranks of our 
long-term unemployed, and which can 
be fully exploited and utilized when 
these unemployed are trained for the 
skills needed today and tomorrow. 

Most of us are faced in our districts 
with visible evidence of the waste of 
human resources caused by industrial 
relocation, technological advancement, 
and the increased application of auto- 
mation. 
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The good men and women who have 
been displaced and cast aside—victims 
of technological progress—should be 
given every opportunity to once again 
become productive members of society. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot close my re- 
marks without paying tribute to the 
author of this bill, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. I can 
say that no bill in this Congress was 
proposed prior to this one, because on 
the morning after the elections in No- 
vember, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania called me and said: 

I would like a green light immediately 
to go ahead and study and bring forth 
legislation in this area. 


So this legislation began the day after 
the elections. The homework has been 
good homework, despite the charge 
made by one of the Members of this 
body. It was bipartisan homework. 
We went out to get the best chief coun- 
sel we could get in this area. We hired 
a young man, Dr, Walter Buckingham, 
who had written a book on automation, 
dean of one of the graduate schools in 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
There has been considerable work done 
by the Republican group, and I want 
especially to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Goopetx] for 
his great assistance in connection with 
this program. 

We have been told there may be in 
the course of the development of this 
discussion a new bill introduced on this 
floor. It will not be a new bill. It 
will be a bill that will carry many new 
ideas. What is wrong with that? If 
there is not a working of the will of this 
body, why do we ever have a discussion 
over any legislation? 

If the gentlewoman on the Committee 
on Rules is opposed to such type of 
action, then why not vote out a closed 
rule instead of an open rule? We have 
an open rule so that we can produce bet- 
ter legislation on the floor of the House. 

This committee that I have been privi- 
leged to be chairman of for just a mat- 
ter of months is one of the hardest work- 
ing committees in this Congress, and I 
resent the indictment that this commit- 
tee was not a hard-working committee. 
On both sides of the aisle, Republicans 
and Democrats, in all of the subcom- 
mittees, have devoted their full time to 
work in the fields of education and labor. 
As the discussion goes along, with capa- 
ble Members on both sides presenting 
their views, I am sure that the cloud 
of ignorance and lack of knowledge con- 
cerning this matter will be dispelled and 
that we will pass this bill by the same 
type of margin that it was passed by in 
the Senate. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, in all the years I have 
been in Congress I have never heard so 
many great eulogies before a bill has 
been debated. I think it is a wonderful 
idea to pay tribute, but I would rather 
wait and sum up the proceedings at the 
end of the debate and find out where 
the merits lie. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with my chair- 
man that the subcommittee has been a 
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hard-working subcommittee. We know 
that throughout this country of ours 
we have an unemployment problem. 
We know we have to train and retrain 
and rehabilitate people in the jobs that 
are necessary in different places and 
parts of our country. 

Now, this bill throws quite a bit of 
light upon this subject. And I stand in 
support of it. I am confident that a 
majority of the Members of this House 
will agree that this type of legislation is 
needed. However, it must be written in 
such a manner that the ultimate goals 
of the legislation will be accomplished. 
I believe that with the Goodell amend- 
ments we will have the bill that we want. 
It comes as a result of what the hearings 
unveiled. It comes as a result of good, 
sound reasoning, and it comes as a re- 
sult of determination to do something 
concrete about this important matter 
that faces this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that when the 
provisions of the substitute are unveiled, 
each and every Member can deal 
honestly with his own conscience and 
vote as he should. 

Today this country is faced with a 
strange dilemma. On the one hand, un- 
employment continues to be our No. 1 
domestic problem. Much of this un- 
employment is caused by automation, 
foreign competition, plant relocation and 
normal] shifts in our economic produc- 
tion demands. However, at the same 
time millions are unemployed, and 
countless jobs go unfilled because men 
do not have the right kind of skills or 
those with the skills do not know that the 
job exists at some other location. It is 
in this area that the proposed legisla- 
tion is intended to do its most effective 
work. 

This legislation will not create jobs 
nor will it prevent workers from losing 
their present job when this is caused by 
the factors that have been listed above. 
However, it is an affirmative step in the 
direction of providing a means whereby 
workers who are displaced, or who are 
about to be displaced, can upgrade their 
skills or acquire the necessary training 
to switch to a new field of employment. 
There is nothing more tragic than a sit- 
uation where men sit around in idleness 
waiting for their old job to open up 
again when that old job has been for- 
ever eliminated. This legislation, and 
the program of training which it will 
initiate, can bring new hope and useful- 
ness to this unfortunate group. 

At the outset, title I of this bill will 
be the most important. Here the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized and in- 
structed to survey the unemployment 
and employment situation as it exists 
today and as it will be developing in the 
future. With these statistics he should 
be able to determine which skills will 
become obsolete and which skills will 
become in short supply. Even more im- 
portant, he should be able to predict 
what new skills will be needed as we en- 
ter into the space age which has now 
been opened up by Colonel Glenn’s 
epoch-making orbital flight. 

Next, the skills of our present work 
force will be identified and made known 
to employers who are seeking such skills. 
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In turn, existing job opportunities will 
be pointed out to those who are seeking 
work and who are ready to take the 
training which is necessary to qualify 
them for such jobs. 

Under title II, the Secretary of Labor 
will have the authority to test and select 
individuals for training. This is the 
heart of the bill—its most important 
part. Wise and careful selection can in- 
sure the success of the program. On the 
other hand, careless selection motivated 
by political or other extraneous con- 
siderations can spell failure and even 
worse the discrediting of the whole idea 
of retraining. It is here that the Goodell 
substitute contains its most important 
provisions. Under the provisions of the 
substitute, the Secretary of Labor is 
given very specific guidelines and criteria 
which he must follow when making his 
selection. For example, priority shall be 
given to unemployed individuals, and 
before a person is selected there must 
be a reasonable expectation of employ- 
ment in the occupation for which he is 
trained or the Secretary has received 
assurance from the individual that he 
is willing to accept employment outside 
his area of residence. Also, there will be 
no referrals for training which takes less 
than 2 weeks unless there is an immedi- 
ate job opportunity. Finally, if the 
trainee does not attend or progress satis- 
factorily he shall be dropped from the 
program. 

We want to make it clear that this is 
not a gimmick to get people off the 
street—a meaningless make-work proj- 
ect. This is and must be a meaningful 
training program with a job waiting for 
the trainee once he successfully com- 


-pletes the course of training. 


The training allowance provision con- 
tained in this section is also very im- 
portant and again the Goodell substitute 
provides a number of essential safe- 
guards. Training allowances will be 
limited to unemployed heads of families 
who have had at least 3 years’ employ- 
ment experience. It is not intended that 
this be in the form of a gratuity or 
spending money for professional train- 
ees. Rather, it is intended to provide 
the means whereby a man can feed his 
family while he is being trained for a 
job which he would not otherwise be able 
to obtain. However, no training allow- 
ance can be paid to an individual who 
is taking a training course of less than 
6 days’ duration. The incentive for a 
quickie course must be an immediate job 
opportunity. 

Finally, a training allowance cannot 
be paid to an individual for a year after 
he has received a training allowance 
under this act or any other Federal act. 
This, of course, is to discourage the pro- 
fessional trainee—the man who might 
be inclined or encouraged to go from one 
training program to another. This again 
emphasizes the point that this program 
is intended to train individuals for a spe- 
cific job. 

Title III establishes an on-the-job 
training program which will be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Labor. 
Training allowances may be given to 
supplement the pay which the trainee 
receives from his employer. In addition, 
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classes provided by the Secretary of 
HEW may be utilized in the training. 
Again, the emphasis is on training for 
existing or soon to be existing jobs. An 
employer who is setting up a new plant 
or a new department in an old plant 
will be able to avail himself of this as- 
sistance. The trainees will be selected 
from the unemployed who have been 
tested and identified as having the req- 
uisite basic skill and ability by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Title IV, vocational training is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of HEW. This is certainly appropriate 
and necessary for educational effort 
should be directed by the Secretary of 
HEW rather than the Secretary of La- 
bor. 

It is also provided that the Secretary 
of HEW shall utilize the States and the 
State’s vocationa] education agencies. 

Very quickly I would also like to men- 
tion two or three additional aspects of 
this bill which are most important. 

The substitute provides that there will 
be matching by the States after 18 
months. This is most important. 
Matching has always been a integral 
part of vocational training. It is abso- 
lutely essential that this important 
principle be incorporated at the outset. 
To do otherwise would be to unnecessar- 
ily federalize a program which should 
be carried on with the support and co- 
operation of the States. 

It is also provided that the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of HEW will 
report back to Congress once each year 
for the next 2 years. These reports are 
critical. This is a new program—we 
must follow it closely. In addition, there 
is much to be corrected in the present 
vocational education field. The Secre- 
tary of HEW is presently carrying for- 
ward a comprehensive survey. We must 
have the benefit of this survey as soon 
as itis completed. It is unfortunate but 
true, that the Assistant Secretary of 
HEW characterized the present system 
of vocational education as a hodgepodge 
when he was questioned by our commit- 
tee. Hopefully, this can be corrected 
when the report and recommendations 
are received. 

Finally, the substitute provides that 
training and placement under this pro- 
gram shall not be denied because of an 
individual’s membership or nonmem- 
bership in a union. What could be more 
fair? Union membership or lack of 
union membership should have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with an individual’s 
selection. It is his need for training and 
ability to be trained for a particular job 
that is all important. Those who would 
object to this provision would be per- 
mitting the injection into this program 
of a completely irrelevant and extrane- 
ous matter. In fairness to all future 
trainees this should not be done. 

I urge that the manpower training 
bill as amended by the Goodell substi- 
tute be adopted. It is an important and 
necessary step. Training and retraining 
of workers, although now very important, 
will become even more important in the 
near future. Federal participation 
should be under a bill of this type and 
not in a piecemeal and inefficient man- 
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ner. Although the administration ap- 
pears to be headec in the direction of 
fragmentizing the Federal effort, we in 
this body and with this legislation have 
an opportunity to get it started in the 
right direction. If we do this, it will then 
be possible to insist that future programs 
follow the guidelines which we have 
established and be a part of this one 
overall training program. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished author of this bill, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HoLLAND], 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us today the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, H.R. 8399, 
legislation we have found to be necessary 
if we are to get our unemployed back to 
work, our underemployed on a full-time 
workweek, our national economy on a 
healthy, stable basis, and our relief load 
reduced. 

I must admit that this sounds like ex- 
tremely broad coverage for one piece of 
legislation. However, our unemployment 
problem is so complex and interwoven 
with other segments of our society we 
found, as a result of our public hearings 
of the Subcommittee on Unemployment 
and the Impact of Automation, this ap- 
proach is the most practical as well as 
the most plausible. 

Automation, our subcommittee found, 
is indeed the promise of the future, but 
it is also the problem of today. 

Automation will create millions of jobs 
during the years ahead, but in so doing, 
it is now—and will continue—to elimi- 
nate millions of jobs held by those in our 
work forces. 

We know we must have automation if 
we want our economy to grow and pros- 
per, if we want to have an effective De- 
fense Establishment, if we want to ac- 
celerate our space program, if we want 
to compete on the world market, and if 
we want to remain a leader in world af- 
fairs. 

We also realized, however, at the con- 
elusion of our hearings, that we could 
not sit back any longer and watch our 
unemployment increase. 

We found that during the fifties, with 
each succeeding recession, more people 
were unemployed, and with each recov- 
ery period which followed, the rate of 
structural, hard-core, or long-term, or 
call it what you will, unemployment con- 
tinued to grow. 

In fact, the Department of Labor’s 
latest report, for January of this year on 
the unemployment situation, shows that 
hard-core unemployment was holding at 
1.25 million, about the same as 1 year 
ago. 

We also found that the United States 
is the first nation in the world where 
output or production continued to rise, 
while employment of production workers 
continued to decrease. 

It was almost unanimously accepted, 
by those who appeared and testified, and 
those who submitted statements before 
our subcommittee, that the present high 
level of unemployment is the most press- 
ing domestic problem facing the Ameri- 
can economy. 

That was almost a year ago, and since 
then we have seen a considerable up- 
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swing in our national economy—our 
gross national product—but our unem- 
ployment rate has not responded equally, 
for it has decreased but little—by only 
1 percent. 

During the hearings it was revealed 
that if we did not act quickly our rate 
of unemployment in 1962 would be be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent. Unfortunately, 
this estimate seems to be apparently ac- 
curate. 

Testimony from the Department of 
Labor disclosed that we could expect 
1.8 million jobs a year to be eliminated 
even if our technological advancement 
and our expansion of automation were 
no more rapid than at the present rate. 

As I said before, we know we must 
have technological advancement, but we 
also know that these advancements are 
responsible for the problems with which 
we are faced—socially and economically. 

It was disclosed at our hearings that 
the Government has the responsibility 
to create conditions conducive to eco- 
nomic expansion. However, it has addi- 
tional responsibilities, 

Mr. Ralph Cordiner, chairman of the 
board of General Electric, put it this 
way: 

Tf, in spite of the best planning we can do, 
some people are temporarily unemployed be- 
cause of technological change, both indus- 
try and Government have a recognized re- 
sponsibility to help families through any 
such periods of transition. 


Mr. Don G. Mitchell, vice chairman 
of the board of General Telephone & 
Electronic Corp., said: 


It is the responsibility of the Governmert 
to anticipate and to identify those trends 
which will create chronic unemployment 
problems in the future, and it has the re- 
sponsibility to participate in the solution 
of those problems once they occur. 


Mr. Mitchell went on to say: 


A number of possible solutions have been 
suggested, including a high-level Federal 
agency which would coordinate Federal 
activities and work closely with States and 
local governments. 

There are some people who would insist 
that the Federal Government stay out of 
the picture. You and I know that is im- 
possible, for there are certain aspects of 
the problem, certain critically distressed 
areas, that will require the kind of massive 
support that only the Federal Government 
can provide. 


Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president 
of the IBM Corp., in his testimony said: 

The problem before us all is not whether 
to block technology. The problem is how to 
block unemployment. Perhaps the thing 
that confounds us about unemployment is 
our insistence on calling it a problem. How 
can we permit able-bodied men or women 
who want to work to be a problem. Amer- 
ica’s unemployed, corerctly handled, can 
provide a partial solution to the nation’s 
real problem, that of learning to survive and 
triumph over communism. 

We must try to solve the unemployment 
problem— 


And I am still quoting Mr. Watson— 


by putting it in the setting of the Nation’s 
problems as a whole. In this way we can 
accept the challenge of unemployment and 
convert it, through reemployment, into a 
source of increased national power. 
Admittedly, it is a tremendous under- 
taking which would have vast effects 
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financial and otherwise on our country. 
However, learning to survive and triumph in 
the modern world is an even vaster problem 
which will only be solved by realism and 
action of the very boldest sort. 


Mr. Watson concluded: 

I believe we are at war. As soon as all 
of us realize it, we can begin to use all our 
tools to win it. This is no time to debate 
whether such a plan will mean more gov- 
ernmental control of business and science. 
Of course it will * * * but * * the stakes 
are too great to let this worry stand in our 
way. 


The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy, in its re- 
cent report to the President on the un- 
employment situation, said: 

While employment has expanded in some 
industries, the net affect of rising output 
per worker—of the growing labor force—and 
of other factors—has been an increase in 
the volume of unemployment during the 
past few years, even as total employment 
has reached new heights. Proper retraining 
facilities, and a system of financial support 
for workers, while retraining, have been lack- 
ing. 


The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management is composed of 
Government officials, representatives of 
labor, and leading industrialists, includ- 
ing Elliott V. Bell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Joseph L. Block, chair- 
man of the board of Inland Steel Co., 
Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president of 
Reynolds Metals Co., and Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., president of IBM, whom I 
quoted earlier. The committee recom- 
mended: 

Support from both public and private or- 
ganizations for retraining of workers who 
have been—and will be—displaced. 

Where it is not possible for the employer 
to reabsorb displaced workers, appropriately 
safeguarded public support, in the form of 
subsistence payments, should be available 
to industrial and agricultural workers who 
qualify for and engage in retraining. 


Thus, their findings and recommenda- 
tions concur with those of our Sub- 
committee on Unemployment and the 
impact of Automation and the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act, H.R. 8399, we are now con- 
sidering, is designed to provide train- 
ing for our unemployed, and, in some 
cases, our underemployed, who through 
no fault of their own have found that 
their skills are now obsolete. Why? Be- 
cause of the expanding use of automa- 
tion and other technologica] changes in 
our industries. 

I would like to emphasize again a fact 
brought out by Mr. Watson, of IBM— 
this is a national problem. Every sec- 
tion of our Nation—if it has not already 
felt the impact of this development—can 
rest assured that eventually it will ex- 
perience it. 

I would also like to point out that this 
is a nonpartisan proposal, for when a 
machine, a computer, a data processor, 
or some other automatic device moves 
in, it replaces Democrat and Republican 
alike. It recognizes no party lines. 

I am glad to tell you that this bill, 


H.R. 8399, was reported out of the Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor by a vote 
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of 24 to 3, indicating that the majority 
of committee members also felt this was 
a nonpartisan issue. 

The able gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] testified on behalf of this 
bill before the Rules Committee, as did 
our colleague from New York, the rank- 
ing minority member of our subcommit- 
tee [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Because our unemployment problem is 
nationwide we feel it is the duty of Con- 
gress to make every effort to find a solu- 
tion. 

This bill, we know, will not completely 
solve that problem, but we feel it is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. A 
step we must take without further de- 
lay. 

Our States or cities, alone, cannot pro- 
vide the solution, nor can private cor- 
porations acting alone. However, with 
combined effort by States, counties, 
cities, private enterprise, and the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government, we can 
start on the road back to full employ- 
ment and a healthy national economy. 

I know that some people will say “we 
cannot afford this additional expense.” 

Let me point out to you, we cannot 
afford not to have this program. 

All of us know that automation and 
technological advancements will con- 
tinue at an even more rapid rate in the 
years ahead. With each advancement, 
more jobs in certain categories are elim- 
inated. Without additional training, 
the future of these displaced workers 
point to only one place, our relief rolls. 

We must remember one thing: Not 
only does the worker go on relief, but 
his family does also. His children do not 
receive, as a result of this situation, the 
necessary education or training to pre- 
pare them to work and live in our highly 
automated society of tomorrow, and, we 
may end up with them on our relief rolls 
permanently. 

We must give these men and women 
who are raising families the opportunity 
to be retrained, reenter the work force, 
educate and support their families, be- 
come self-sustaining and active con- 
tributors to our national economy. 

This legislation is an investment in 
the future. The ultimate returns re- 
ceived by the Nation will be boundless. 

Let us look just a little further. I 
understand that we are going to be asked 
to help industry further modernize 
plant and equipment through tax legis- 
lation. 

It must be realized that with each 
modernization and each improvement 
we will see more and more displaced 


workers, not only in the unskilled 
groups but also in the semiskilled 
group. 


I do not want to be termed an “alarm- 
ist,” but I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that if we keep losing 
taxpayers from the employment rolls 
and forcing them to become tax recip- 
ients on the relief rolls, who will pay 
their share of the cost of government? 
I mean the cost of city, county, State and 
Federal governments. 

We know there are jobs available. 
However, they all call for more educa- 
tion or for more special training in 
specific skills than those now held by 
our unemployed. 
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With the passage of this legislation 
and the machinery available for our 
long-term unemployed to secure train- 
ing our hard-core unemployment rate 
will be materially reduced. 

Not only will our economy continue 
to grow, but our total unemployment will 
shrink and our relief rolls will decrease. 

I ask your serious consideration of this 
legislation and your vote in favor of it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I desire to commend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania upon the state- 
ment he has made. Secondly, I rise to 
pay personal testimony to the diligent 
effort the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has put into this matter. Last August 
when this bill was reported from the 
Committee on Education and Labor the 
gentleman undertook to get it pro- 
gramed and advised that he would offer 
perfecting amendments when it reached 
the floor. He said he was going to con- 
tinue his study and investigation of this 
matter. During all this time he was 
quick to give credit to other members of 
his subcommittee. For instance, he 
told me that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopEt.] had important and 
what he thought were beneficial amend- 
ments. 

Of the other members of the subcom- 
mittee some were interested in the farm 
provision, others in the youth training 
provision. The gentleman has pursued 
this matter vigorously, as has the sub- 
committee over which he presided; and 
I think it can well be said that this has 
been a bipartisan effort and that it has 
been a job well done. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to join with our distinguished 
majority leader in praise of the distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee. 
Not only in Washington but also in 
Pittsburgh, I have seen the work he has 
done, his selfless devotion to duty, his 
intense interest in the problems of the 
unemployed not only of his district but 
of my district and of the unemployed 
across the country. The work he has 
done should be recognized by the Con- 
gress and by the entire country. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to speak briefly in 
support of the general principle repre- 
sented by this bill. I might add that I 
was not a member of the subcommittee 
which ‘was primarily responsible for 
drafting this legislation; but I was, of 
course, a member of the full committee 
which considered its various provisions. 

I believe the Federal Government un- 
der certain conditions should share in 
the responsibility of training and re- 
training workers. Of real importance 
also is a clearer definition of the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility for 
evaluating the changes in the Nation’s 
manpower needs, and for seeking solu- 
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tions to the problems which technologi- 
cal developments may create. Only by 
foreseeing where future manpower needs 
will be most acute, and where such needs 
will be substantially decreased, can ade- 
quate allowances be made for the impact 
of these future needs. 

Having said this much, Mr. Chairman, 
I must add that I have definite reserva- 
tions about certain provisions of the bill 
before us, H.R. 8399. There has been 
considerable talk, but no definite com- 
mitments, about the possibility of a sub- 
stitute being offered for the bill before 
us. It is my hope, and indeed it is my 
understanding, that such a substitute is 
going to be forthcoming. The chairman 
of the full committee recognized that 
there has been solid bipartisan support 
for the principle represented by this bill, 
and substantial changes were made when 
the full committee discussed it. Yet, I 
think as the bill now stands it has serious 
deficiencies. 

I agree strongly with those who argue 
that we need to pass legislation which is 
carefully drawn, and which will not give 
unnecessary or unduly broad powers to 
those who will administer the law. 

On this point I would like to pay my 
tribute to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GoopELLI, who has sent out a letter 
expressing some of his reservations about 
this bill. He has, in my opinion, done 
more than anyone—certainly on our 
side—to develop a reasonable basis for 
agreement. 

It is my hope his bill, H.R. 10363, in- 
troduced on February 22, will form the 
basis for a compromise on which both 
sides will agree. I have never heard to 
the contrary, and I can only assume we 
are moving harmoniously toward that 
end. 

I should like to point out one fact 
which disturbs me considerably. Ad- 
mittedly this fact will be obvious to those 
who have given this question close at- 
tention, but I consider it of real im- 
portance. This bill now before us is 
only one of a number of measures, sev- 
eral of which have been enacted al- 
ready, which deal with manpower train- 
ing. Under the Area Redevelopment 
Act, for example, the Secretary of Labor 
is given considerable authority to make 
surveys of employment needs in the so- 
called distressed areas. He also is au- 
thorized to establish training programs 
in such areas, under section 16 of the 
act. 

Training for young people is a major 
feature of the so-called Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunities Act, H.R. 8354, ap- 
proved last year by our Committee. 
Titles I and II of this bill provide for 
elaborate make-work programs, under 
the guise of on-the-job training. Title 
III would establish a so-called Youth 
Conservation Corps reminiscent of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the days 
of the depression. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the 
provisions of the bill which we are con- 
sidering which concerns the selection of 
trainees needs to be revised. I refer to 
section 202. It would be desirable to 
amend this section so as to make special 
provision for the training of our young 
people. 
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It should be pointed out that some 3.8 
million persons during the year ending 
June 30, 1960, actually received training 
under existing Federal-State vocational 
education program. Included in this 
group were some 139,000 apprentices, 
101,000 skilled technicians and 40,000 
practical nurses. Any new Federal 
training programs, it should be evident, 
need to be carefully scrutinized if we 
are to avoid overlapping and duplication. 

It should also be pointed out, Mr. 
Chairman, that President Kennedy has 
indicated that his proposed changes in 
this country’s trade policies will neces- 
sitate some retraining of domestic work- 
ers. In his state of the Union message 
he proposed “appropriate and tested 
forms of assistance to firms and em- 
ployees adjusting to import competi- 
tion.” 

In his special message on trade Mr. 
Kennedy proposed what he described as 
trade adjustment assistance. He sug- 
gested that workers adversely affected by 
increased imports be given readjustment 
allowances and be encouraged to take 
vocational and training programs to de- 
velop higher and different skills. 

I mention these instances, Mr. Chair- 
man, to demonstrate that these training 
programs, while useful, need to be 
watched most carefully. Without some 
kind of direction, these programs may 
multiply alarmingly. There may well be 
unnecessary and undesirable overlapping 
and duplication. 

In my opinion, one of the main rea- 
sons for passing a bill of this sort is to 
provide one point where Federal activ- 
ities in the training field can be central- 
ized. It would not be unreasonable to 
gather in one place what is already be- 
ing done as well as what may be author- 
ized in the future. For example, if 
training is considered necessary to aid 
workers adversely affected by increased 
imports, it might well be handled by the 
program which we now are proposing to 
authorize. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to meet the responsibilities with which 
we as a nation are faced today, both at 
home and abroad, every resource we have 
will need to be exploited to the utmost. 
Of all our resources, manpower is the 
most vital, yet it is the one we perhaps 
use most poorly. This is an indulgence 
we can no longer afford. 

The manpower development and 
training measure, H.R. 8399, is designed 
to develop our manpower resources more 
fully by improving the skills and adapta- 
bility of the Nation’s workers. However, 
some question has been raised as to 
whether the manpower development and 
training proposals will do the job. 

The job most certainly can be done 
by the programs contemplated. I say 
this on the basis of the Federal Govern- 
ment's experience in establishing train- 
ing programs under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961. As you know, this act 
provides, on a very small scale, for the 
type of training programs which would 
be available under the manpower devel- 
opment and training bill on a much 
broader scale. 
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This pioneering experience, although 
limited, has been excellent. It has pro- 
vided us with invaluable experience. 
There is now solid evidence that the 
training programs contemplated can be 
conducted successfully and that some of 
our most stubborn problems of unem- 
ployment can be dealt with meaningfully 
through the use of carefully designed 
training programs. 

During the relatively short period that 
the ARA training program has been un- 
derway, 28 States have submitted almost 
100 training proposals, which would in- 
volve over 11,000 workers in 60 different 
occupations. In addition, there are 
training programs “in the mill” which 
will quickly exhaust all the available 
funds well before the end of the first 
year. 

Forty-two programs with an enroll- 
ment of 5,500 have already been ap- 
proved in 19 States. 

Four such training programs are oper- 
ating in West Virginia. They are in 
Clarksburg, my home city, Huntington, 
and in Grant and Mingo Counties. In 
the Clarksburg program, we are training 
aircraft riveters to be employed at a new 
Lockheed plant. It would have been im- 
possible for us to obtain the plant if an 
adequate supply of skilled workers could 
not have been assured. One class has 
already been trained and workers are in 
the process of being hired; another class 
is in its third week, and a third class 
began yesterday. Altogether this pro- 
gram will furnish 225 employees for the 
new plant. Other skills for which train- 
ing will be made available are auto 
mechanic, machinists, nurses aid, typists, 
and stenographers. 

The first training programs approved 
under the ARA were in Huntington. 
This was a tribute to the former mayor, 
the Honorable David Francis, who has 
planned and long proposed such a com- 
prehensive retraining program as is con- 
templated under the manpower devel- 
opment and training bill. 

The Huntington program has been 
criticized from afar by those who know 
little or nothing about it. Mr. Francis, 
who is a coal operator, a Republican, and 
a conservative, has flatly refuted the 
charges made by critics. 

The Huntington project is a success. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the area redevelopment training pro- 
gram has been its success in getting to 
the “hard core” unemployed. Over one- 
half of the trainees selected for courses 
have been out of work for over 26 weeks. 
In fact, one-third have been continuously 
jobless for over a year. It is also sig- 
nificant that about 12 percent of the 
selectees were over 45 years of age. In 
short, what impresses me is the unem- 
ployed persons, both men and women, 
with different educational backgrounds, 
from different areas, of different ages, 
are willing to take training which will 
put them back on the job. 

If this kind of experience is repeated 
on the scale embodied in the manpower 
development and training bill, we will 
have gone far in resolving one of our 
most intractable manpower problems. 

Since I have referred, at some length, 
to the area redevelopment program, it 
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might be well to point out some similari- 
ties and differences between the train- 
ing features of that act and the man- 
power development and training bill. 

While the operation of the training 
programs under the Area Redevelopment 
Act and the manpower development and 
training bill are similar in some respects, 
they are designed to serve different 
needs. The retraining of workers under 
the Area Redevelopment Act is but a 
small part of a much larger program 
aimed at the rehabilitation of economi- 
cally distressed areas. In this context, 
the training program has several serious 
limitations. 

First, it is, at best, a smal] pilot effort 
which can provide training for perhaps 
20,000 individuals. Obviously, our train- 
ing needs are far greater than this. 

Second, training is limited to places 
which have been designated as re- 
development areas.” However, the need 
for training is almost universal. 

Third, the maximum training time is 
16 weeks. This restricts the kind of 
training which can be given. 

On the other hand, the training pro- 
vided for in the manpower development 
and training bill is not hampered by 
these limitations. It is designed spe- 
cifically to provide a broad and coordi- 
nated program to help workers through- 
out the Nation adjust to technological 
changes and to provide the best match 
between jobs that are becoming avail- 
able and the people available to fill them. 

The number of persons that could be 
trained under the manpower develop- 
ment and training bill exceeds 150,000 
the first year and 250,000 the second 
year. Unlike the Area Redevelopment 
Act, every State and area may partici- 
pate. Instead of 16 weeks, training will 
be permitted for 52 weeks which will 
provide a much more adequate basis 
for skill development. 

There are other differing aspects of 
the manpower development and train- 
ing bill worth pointing up. The 
bill contemplates the upgrading and up- 
dating of the skills of some employed 
workers so that they may keep abreast 
of the rapidly changing needs of our 
industrial complex. 
for these employed workers would be 
financed on a 50-50 State-matching 
basis. Of course, such persons would 
not receive training allowances. The 
manpower development and training bill 
also requires that States maintain their 
existing levels of vocational training 
from their own funds. 

I mention these points of differences 
between the two bills to emphasize that 
the existence of the very modest train- 
ing program under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act in no way mitigates the need 
for the broad overall attack upon the 
Nation’s need for manpower training 
embodied in the manpower development 
and training measure. 

In its broadest sense, the manpower 
development and training bill proposes 
to demonstrate that a free society faced 
with a great outpouring of youth into its 
labor markets, increased needs for 
trained manpower, a changing technol- 
ogy, and a growing number of persist- 
ently unemployed workers, can maxi- 
mize the use of its human resources. 


J 


The training costs 


\. 
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I include here a list of the different 
kinds of occupations, 30 in all, for which 
workers are under approved 
Area Redevelopment Act training pro- 
grams: 

1. Aluminum sash and door maker, 

2. Automobile mechanic, 

3. Automatic transmission specialist. 

4, Chemical operator. 

5. Draftsman. 

6. Electrician, ship. 

7. Electronic assembler. 

8. Electronic mechanic. 

9. Farm mechanic. 

10. Machine tool operator. 

11. Maintenance mechanic. 

12. Millman, woodworking. 

13. Nurse aid. 

o 

15. Riveter, 

18. Route salesman. 

17. Sewing machine operator. 

18. Sheet metal machine operator. 

19. Small appliance repairman. 

20. Stenographer. 

21, Tractor operator. 

22. Typist. 

23. Waiter and waitress. 
24. Ward attendant. 
25. Welder, combination. 


28. Spotter, general. 
29. Presser, hand. 
30. Boot and shoe worker. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
time to include as a part of my remarks 
a letter from Mr. David L. Francis and 
an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal: 

Princess COALS, INC., 
January 27, 1962. 
Mr. DONALD I. ROGERS, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Rocers: My good friend, Arthur 
H. Motley, of Parade Publications, has sent 
me your editorial “Lollipop Flop,” which ap- 
peared in the Herald Tribune on January 18. 
This had already been brought to my atten- 
tion as a NAM editorial. Whether you se- 
cured your information from them or vice 
versa, or whether you write for both, I do not 
know. Quoted below is my reply to Mr. 
Motley: 

“Now as to the editorial by Donald I. 
Rogers entitled ‘Lollipop Flop.’ This is indeed 
an unfortunate article because it is com- 
“pletely untrue. The program will be a suc- 
cess, has been to date, and at the end of this 
fiscal year it will have graduated the 325 stu- 
dents that the appropriations were set up for. 
It is anticipated that the great majority of 
these retrained unemployed persons will get 
gainful employment and we will learn a great 
deal about many facets of the program. In- 
cidentally, the Ford Foundation approved a 
grant of $150,000 to study this whole problem 
and will set up in Huntington as its head- 
quarters. The results of their study will be 
of real help across the Nation. We have 
much to learn and many knotty problems to 
solve. Articles like Editor Rogers’ are a real 
tragedy.” 

I am always quite reluctant to be critical 
of someone whom I have never met and 
whose source of information is not known to 
me. However, your editorial is loaded with 
half-truths and untruths and is indeed 
harmful. It is regrettable that a paper of 
such a high reputation for editorial com- 
ment as the Herald Tribune would allow this 
0 go out without doublechecking. 

I wonder if you bothered to call or make 
any check with anyone in the Huntington 
area, 

Let me give you some of the true facts. 
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The Federal Government allocated, 
through ARA, to the local public school 
system $135,000 to run the pilot project in 
Huntington—not $15,000 as you indicate. 

The program is not a total flop as you 
state. There is every indication that the 326 
newly trained workers will be graduated from 
their courses by the June 30 date and a 
good portion of them will flow back into the 
workstream with gainful employment. The 
courses were limited in this instance to a 
select group that had been checked out in 
this area as having the best chance of sup- 
plying employment. Courses were limited to 
this local area supply. If outmigration had 
been contemplated the courses could have 
been broadened. 

The State employment office did hire nine 
additional people to get the organization pro- 
cedure set up. They did not cut back to 
four because of lack of demand. This had 
been anticipated all the time. 

Some 2,000 inquiries have been received 
by the office and out of this number 750 
were given aptitude tests. Many had already 
taken aptitude tests prior to this program, 
therefore a large number were eligible for 
further consultation. I don’t know where 
you got your figures at the bottom of the 
first column and at the top of the second 
column of your editorial, but they are in 
error. 

No courses have been abandoned although 
you state that they have been. All courses 
are being carried on—sometimes a little be- 
hind schedule and in some instances such 
as automatic transmission repair—there is 
a demand for twice the number that are now 
being trained. 

You indicate there is no interest in this 
program. Interest is growing and inquiries 
are coming in at the rate of 500 per month. 

Considerable basic information will be 
learned from this program, although we cer- 
tainly admit we don’t have all the answers. 
Much research has to be done. 

The thing that bothers me as much as 
anything else about your editorial is the fact 
that the Herald Tribune would publish an 
editorial with such a flippant, negative at- 
titude with which you write regarding the 
effort to solve a serious problem in our Na- 
tion—the one of the unemployed. There 
was nothing constructive in your editorial. 
Many thinking people in this Nation are 
working hard to try and find a solution. 
What we are doing may not be exactly right 
and we know we will make mistakes, but 
at least we are trying. 

May I respectfully suggest that you visit 
Huntington and see what we are doing, let 
a little of this rub off on you, and then we 
would like some constructive suggestions as 
to how you feel the unemployment problem 
can be cured, 

I am enclosing for some background read- 
ing some information which I have issued, 
the most recent talk by Governor Barron on 
our youth problems and a summary of the 
C. E. D. report on this matter. I have quite 
& file of other information but do not wish 
to overburden you. 

I have always considered an editor as some- 
what of a judge, who before he makes his 
decision weighs both sides of the question 
and then considers the evidence 
and makes his decision. Did you do this? 

Yours very truly, 
Davi L. Francis, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb, 16, 1962] 


Jos RETRAINING—First Areas To Try Ir FIND 
Ir Propuces Born ē PROBLEMS AND RE- 
WARDS—APTITUDE Trsr Is Too TOUGH FOR 
SOME, BUT OTHERS GET BOOKKEEPER, RIV- 
ETER Jops—A BILL FOR $655 MILLION 

(By Phillip E. Norton) 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Mrs. Delores Crea- 
mens, crisply fresh in her newly starched 
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white uniform, assists a wheelchair patient 
into a bed at Cabell-Huntington Hospital 
here and then moves on to her next chore 
as a nurses’ aid. Less than 4 months ago, 
the trim, 26-year-old brunette was a job- 
less welder, one of this Mountain State’s 
64,200 unemployed. 

Mrs, Creamens is only one of scores of 
previously unemployed individuals now at 
work in new fields for which they have been 
trained under provisions of the Federal Goy- 
ernment's 1961 Area Redevelopment Act. 
Under this act, the Government offers aid 
to areas of high unemployment so that job- 
less persons who qualify can learn new and 
needed skills. Not yet a year old, the pro- 
gram already has enrolled 4,400 jobless per- 
sons; Federal officials expect the figure to 
reach 15,000 by June 30. 

The progress—and many problems—of 
this embryonic venture are of more than 
passing significance. For one thing, the 
Kennedy administration is so enthused 
about the retraining concept it is striving 
to broaden the program—at a considerable 
increase in cost to taxpayers. Moreover, 
the lessons learned here and in other com- 
munities where the program is meeting its 
first tests may be of interest and value to 
high-unemployment areas which have not 
adopted the program or put it into effect 
at this time. 

WOT A CURE-ALL 

No one claims that job retraining will 
wipe out unemployment. Last month, job- 
lessness in the United States fell below 6 
percent of the labor force for the first time 
in 16 months. But some authorities on 
unemployment believe retraining is a prom- 
ising means of attacking long-term unem- 
ployment in areas where industry has moved 
out or folded up and the unemployed have 
been unable or unwilling to move to more 
prosperous areas. Such an area is that 
around Huntington, where unemployment is 
running 8.7 percent of the labor force as a 
result of dwindling employment in coal min- 
ing counties to the south and of the depar- 
ture of a number of businesses. Since 1955, 
the area has lost 28 industrial plants with 
about 4,000 employees. 

It is much too early to pass final judgment 
on the merits of retraining, but so far Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials appear pleased 
with results. “From where we sit, the pro- 
gram is definitely meeting a need and mov- 
ing along nicely,” comments an official of 
the Area Redevelopment Administration in 
Washington. Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
has called the program an “unqualified 
success.” 

The program is encountering some unex- 
pected problems, however. Among the difi- 
culties: Reluctance on the part of many 
jobless persons to train for new skills, the 
inability to retrain many individuals who 
need the jobs the most, and the problem of 
finding jobs for some of those who have been 
retrained. 

The program has been approved by the 
ARA for 35 communities in 14 States from 
Rhode Island to Montana. ARA officials re- 
port they have applications from another 
100 communities. The first three areas to 
set up programs—Huntington, Ansonia, 
Conn., and Providence-Pawtucket, RI— 
have enrolled 342 jobless persons for retrain- 
ing and expect to train a total of 703 indi- 
viduals by July 30. 


AN OPTION ON PAYMENTS 


Currently, applicants who qualify are 
trained from 2 to 16 weeks in one of 30 
skills, ranging 


appropriated to pay trainees weekly allot- 
ments equal to the average weekly unem- 
ployment compensation payment in the 
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State in which the trainee resides. A trainee 
has the option of receiving this payment or 
of receiving unemployment benefits if he is 
eligible. 

The Kennedy administration is backing a 
4-year program that would provide $655 mil- 
lion to train 1 million persons displaced from 
their jobs by automation, foreign compe- 
tition, industrial relocation and other 
causes. Such a bill already has been passed 
by the Senate and chances appear good for 
early action on a similar but more modest 
House bill calling for a 2-year, $300 million 
program. Both measures provide for a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks of payments instead of the 
present limit of 16. Unlike the present pro- 
gram, in which the Federal Government is 
footing the entire bill, States would put up 
matching funds under the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The aim of retraining is to reduce the 
numbers of the so-called hard-core jobless— 
that is, those persons who have been out 
of work 1 year or more. The Labor Depart- 
ment estimates this hard core averaged 
about 800,000 persons last year, the most in 
over 20 years. Backers of the Federal pro- 
gram argue such unemployment is too large 
to be attacked effectively on the State or 
local level alone. Critics of the program 
contend it avoids coming to grips with the 
causes of unemployment and they doubt 
its chances of success in easing the prob- 
lem. 

THE HUNTINGTON PROGRAM 


For an idea of how retraining works on the 
local level, take a look at the operation 
here in Huntington, the first community to 
receive authority to start a program. Peo- 
ple in economically ailing Wayne and Cabell 
Counties were quick to respond when Con- 
gress enacted the retraining bill. Civic 
leaders set up an area economic development 
plan and won State approval for their pro- 
posed plan, as required by Federal law. 

Included in Huntington’s application for 
a retraining appropriation was a list of 
skills needed in the region; the list was com- 
piled after a survey had been made of local 
businesses. The Huntington plan won Fed- 
eral sanction last October and $135,000 was 
allotted to put it into effect. 

Since then, local school and State employ- 
ment officials have banded together under 
the supervision of the ARA to set up a train- 
ing program in Huntington East High Trade 
School and in two local hospitals. 


DISAPPOINTMENT OVER RESPONSE 


Huntington officials concede they were dis- 
appointed with the initial response to the 
program. Post cards were sent out to 1,015 
of the long-term unemployed, informing 
them of the retraining project. But only 
640 appeared for aptitude tests and, of these, 
only 240 qualified for training. 

Some local officials believe the reasons the 
response was not greater was that the cards 
were sent out not long before Christmas and 
that a good number of the recipients may 
have found temporary work for the holiday 
season. Other officials say many of the long- 
time unemployed simply stick to a dream 
that they will get their old jobs back some- 
day. Snaps D. W. Fox, Jr., coordinator of 
the East High Trade School: “Some of our 
unemployed are just going to have to face 
facts and change their vocations in order 
to get jobs.” 

Officials in Providence, wanting to be sure 
they had people ready to start training when 
they won approval for their program, lined 
up 178 jobless persons as early as last Sep- 
tember. But by the time the program was 
finally approved in November, nearly all of 
these candidates had found other work or 
part-time holiday employment and only nine 
were ready to begin training. 

One major problem, according to retrain- 
ing supervisors, is that poor education ren- 
ders roughly half the long-term unemployed 
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unsuitable for retraining. “I think the gen- 
eral aptitude test we give here frustrates 
some of those taking the test,” says an ex- 
aminer here in Huntington. “If too many 
people do badly on the test, then they'll tell 
others that it’s a hard test and we may lose 
candidates.” 
TEST IS DIFFICULT 


Alexander Osedach, manager of the em- 
ployment office in Ansonia, fears the program 
there may run short of candidates because 
of the level of education required to pass 
the aptitude test. He recalls that of 83 
candidates who took an aptitude test for a 
basic machine shop course, only 25 passed. 
The test is a “comparatively difficult” one 
which requires 2 years of high school and 
some understanding of algebra, Mr. Osedach 
says, 

By far the toughest problem confronting 
retraining officials in Huntington is the 
placement of graduates. Last fall, when 
Huntington officials surveyed employers to 
determine what skills were needed locally, 
they discovered there was a demand for 
nurses’ aids. As a result, the local employ- 
ment office and school leaders set up three 
4-week training courses for nurses’ aids. 
Since December 23, the program has turned 
out 43 graduates. The jobs that appeared 
to be available last fall, however, have been 
snatched up by others in the meantime. 
Only 10 of the graduates have been placed 
so far. 

“I think we should have spaced the three 
nurses’ aid classes out over a longer period 
to allow need for their services to grow,” 
declares Thomas Mitsoylanis, a Huntington 
employment office official. “However, this was 
the first time we ever had such a program 
and we could not foresee this problem.” 


ARE COURSES EXTENSIVE ENOUGH? 


Some employment office people, while sup- 
porting the retraining concept, question 
whether the courses now being given are ex- 
tensive enough. “I don’t think training 
courses of 2- to 4-week duration are sufficient 
to prepare a person for a skill,” declares 
Mrs. Alice K. Walsh, assistant director of re- 
placement in Providence. Adds Oscar Duff, 
a West Virginia State employment official: 
“The act provides subsistence payments for 
only 16 weeks of training. What can you do 
in this time? If you did lengthen the train- 
ing period to more than 16 weeks, I think 
many people would stop attending when the 
money stopped coming in.” 

Despite the problems involved, many em- 
ployment office officials still are enthusiastic 
about the possibility of reducing unemploy- 
ment through retraining. 

Ansonia’s Mr. Osedach says his office has 
placed all 16 men who recently were gradu- 
ated from a machinery course and has re- 
ceived word “from 5 major employers that 
they can absorb the 27 retrainees who are 
halfway through the second course.” Provi- 
dence's Mrs. Walsh reports that a local bank 
has offered to supply calculating machines 
for a retraining course in bookkeeping and to 
hire graduates of the course, 

West Virginia officials have found that job 
retraining can have some surprising but not 
unwelcome side effects. One lever used in 
luring Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to Clarksburg 
last year, they report, was the availability of 
a State-sponsored retraining program geared 
to retrain the jobless as aircraft riveters. 
West Virginia's Mr. Duff says all 21 trainees 
nearing the end of the first course in riveting 
will be hired by Lockheed if they pass the 
physical exam. And, he adds, employment 
Officials plan to train 75 more riveters for 
Lockheed by June 30. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
manpower training legislation. As the 
ranking member of the subcommittee 
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that wrote this bill I wish to state that 
I think this bill we brought out of the 
committee is a promising beginning. It 
is my understanding that there will be 
presented a substitute, with bipartisan 
support, which embodies completely my 
bill, H.R. 10363. I emphasize that it 
includes, word for word, every single 
provision in that bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances I am particularly pleased, 
because I offered these amendmenis; 
there was a total of 28 or 29 that I of- 
fered in subcommittee. About half of 
them were approved in subcommittee 
and the other half were rejected. Now 
that other half is being accepted in the 
form of a substitute. Under those cir- 
cumstances I feel we are writing effective 
legislation. 

I offered those amendments primarily 
to narrow our efforts and focus them on 
the places of most critical need and to 
prevent waste in this program. 

I would emphasize, in answer to some 
of the comments that have been made 
here earlier that I certainly do not think 
training legislation is the full answer to 
our unemployment problem. It is a be- 
ginning. We are not going to spend 
money on any people who do not accept 
training, who do not make a sincere 
effort to utilize their abilities and de- 
velop new skills. If 10 percent of the 
unemployed in an area accept training, 
those are the ones we are going to spend 
money on. If 90 percent reject the 
training, we shall spend no money on 
them. They will remain on the unem- 
ployment rolls and the welfare rolls. 
So the 10 percent is a bonus. It is money 
spent well to put those 10 percent back 
into the productive stream of our 
economy. 

I do not endorse the view that auto- 
mation is a major cause of unemploy- 
ment. I do not believe the facts will in- 
dicate that we should panic about the 
effects of automation. Most of its re- 
sults are beneficial to mankind. Auto- 
mation increases productivity and in my 
opinion when you increase productivity 
you ultimately increase employment. 
Historically this has been true in our 
economy. 

No substantial expert has come before 
our committee and argued against tech- 
nological progress and automation. We 
are simply striving to adapt humanely 
to the needs of fast change in our 
economy. 

The statement was made earlier that 
we would have no one to train under 
these programs. I have before me a 
small example of some of the skills for 
which training would be useful. And 
when we go back into the House I shall 
place this in the Recor as part of my 
remarks. But broken down, to give you 
an example of the type of things we can 
do, in an 8- to 20-weeks training period, 
we could train workers to be bookkeep- 
ing machine operators, key punch oper- 
ators, clerk-typists, nurses’ aids, weld- 
ers, sewing machine operators, electronic 
assemblers, fabricators of plastics, and 
so forth. 

In a 21- to 52-week training time we 
go all the way from medical record li- 
brarians and psychiatric social workers 
through X-ray technicians, surveyors, 
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fertilizer technicians, and so forth. This 
is a long, long list and to anyone who is 
interested I should be glad to make it 
available for him to see at the desk. It 
is also included in the Recor at this 
point: 

Examples of skills for which training will be 


useful 
I, 6 TO 20 WEEKS’ TRAINING TIME 
DOT Code Title 
188 — Bookkeeping machine operator. 
125... Key-punch operator. 
Tabulating machine operator. 
Calculating machine operator 
. Clerk-typist. 
1 Salesperson (specialty) 
2-42_....... Nurse aid. 
4-85........ Welder, inert gas. 
88 Sewing machine operator. 
phe tener Electronic assemblers. 
TAB cates Fabricator, plastics. 
1 ge) eran Presser. 
Silk finisher. 


DOT Code Title 
924 Accountant. 
0-06. Technical writer 
*0-23_..... Librarian. 

(*) -----. Medical record librarian. 
*0-27...... Psychiatric social worker. 

a Group worker. 

1 Caseworker. 
>i — Teacher, elementary. 

i pire Eas ‘Teacher, secondary. 

Sp RRS Physical therapist. 

(*) -----. Occupational therapist 
*0-33__.... Nurse, general duty. 

8 Nurse, psychiatric. 

(*) ------ Nurse, anesthetist. 
*0-36.-.... Statistician. 
*0-39_..... Dietitian. 


Detailer. 
Dental technician 


yor. 

Fertilizer technician. 

Insecticide technician. 
mer, 

Systems engineer. 

Manager, restaurant. 


9 Secre A 
Medical secretary. 
al secretary. 
1-37.----- Stenographer. 
Court reporter. 
88 Salesman, stocks and bonds. 
232. Beauty operator. 
1 Cook, 
2-66 Law enforcement officer. 
8-35_..... Farm equipment mechanic. 
Farm equipment operator. 
4-25__.... Tallor. 
a —— Machinist. 
Tool and die maker. 
Inspector, machine shop, 
Shaper operator. 
Boring-mill operator. 
Jig boring-machine operator. 
4, 6-78___... Engine-lathe operator, 


Turret-lathe operator. 
Milling-machine operator. 
Cylindrical grinder. 
Surface grinder. 
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Examples of skilts for which training will be 
useful—Con 


tinued 
Tr. 21 TO 52 WEEKS’ TRAINING TIME—con. 
DOT Code Title 
6-78_..... Drill-press operator. 


Radial-drill-press operator. 
Screw-machine operator. 
Automatic-screw-machine 


6-98___-.. Universal-winding-machine 
tor. 
5—17——— Modelmaker 
557 Spotter. 
Drycleaner. 
580—— Airframe and powerplant 
mechanic. 
6-S1__._.. Auto mechanic. 
Foreign car 


Automatic transmission. 
Body-and-fender repairman. 
Electronics technician. 


Electrical appliance serviceman. 
Refrigeration mechanic. 


Plumber apprentice. 
Sheet metal worker apprentice. 


Items marked with an asterisk are occu- 
pations which require an academic back- 
ground or degree such as B.A., B.S., A. A., R. N., 
as a prerequisite for training within the pe- 
riod indicated. 

Perhaps the greatest need for retraining 
is for upgrading the skills of unemployed 
workers to enable them to compete for jobs 
in their present occupation. This problem 
is common among engineers, machinists and 
machine operators, typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, and maintenance mechanics. 

There is also widespread need for train- 
ing to upgrade the skills of employed work- 
ers, especially in the professional, technical, 

al, and skilled categories, Needed 
training includes the following subjects, most 
of them requiring in excess of 21 weeks 
training time: Blueprint reading, schematics 
reading, advanced mathematics, shop mathe- 
matics, technical communications, report and 
manual writing, speed reading, salesmanship, 
systems analysis, contract administration, 
human factors engineering, personnel and 
industrial relations subjects, statistical data 
analysis, and quality control. 


There is a long, long list, much longer 
than will permit its inclusion here, 
which I would be glad to make avail- 
able to anyone who is interested. It is 
by no means a complete list. My amend- 
ments were designed to prevent the 
types of things which were discussed here 
earlier as to abuses, putting people on 
training allowance to train them to be 
waitresses or dishwashers or chamber- 
maids. One of my amendments would 
prevent any training allowance to a 
person who is trained for less than 6 
days. This will eliminate in itself most 
of the very small minor skills for which 
some person might get a day or two of 
training. They can be trained, but will 
receive no training allowance. For any- 
body who is trained for less than 2 weeks 
under my amendment there must be an 
immediate job vacancy available. It is 
my opinion if you are training a person 
for less than 2 weeks’ time you should 
know a job vacancy is there and will be 
there at the end of 2 weeks. Under my 
substitute bill there will be a training 
allowanee paid only to unemployed—not 
to employed or underemployed or pros- 
pectively unemployed but only to unem- 
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ployed, heads of families. In other 
words, the ones who are in most critical 
need and who have held jobs for at least 
3 years will receive the help. This will 
prevent giving this aid to young people 
who have quit school in order perhaps 
to qualify for training allowances or for 
some kind of training. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In view of the state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from 
New York I would ask how his amend- 
ments would permit payment to peo- 
ple selected under this act under the 
provision on page 8 of the substitute, 
which I understand will be offered, 
which reads thusly: 

Workers in farm families with less than 
$1,200 net family income shall be considered 
unemployed for the purposes of this Act. 


Now how are you going to provide for 
the payment of training allowances to a 
worker from that farm family? 

Mr. GOODELL. The training allow- 
ance would be paid to him when he ac- 
cepted a program of training for a spe- 
cific skill, provided he was a head of 
family. If his training was for less than 
6 days he would get no training allow- 
ance. 

Mr. LANDRUM. You have just stated 
that no training allowance would be paid 
to one who had not held a job for at 
least 3 years. Must this farm family 
show that they had not had income of 
more than $1,200 for a period of 3 years? 

Mr, GOODELL. No. He must show, 
to qualify for this aid, that he has held 
& job for 3 years in his lifetime. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is, if he has 
been a farmer, 3 of the years of his life, 
whether they were consecutive or not— 
or interspersed with great periods of em- 
ployment in something else, he would 
still qualify under this bill? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. My 
amendment is designed merely to pre- 
vent aid to any young people who are 
quitting school and then going into a 
training program to be paid for it. They 
not only must have worked for 3 years, 
but they also must be heads of families 
and unemployed. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In view of the last 
statement which the gentleman has 
made, referring to page 7 of what I un- 
derstand will be the substitute to be of- 
fered by the gentleman we find that the 
Secretary of Labor whenever appropri- 
ate shall provide a special program for 
the testing and counseling of youth 16 
years or older for selection of these 
youths for whom occupational training 
under this act is indicated. How are 
they going to qualify for on-the-job 
training when obviously they cannot 
have held a job for 3 years prior to that? 

Mr.GOODELL. The young people who 
do not qualify as heads of families with 
3 a apo of work and being unemployed 

will qualify for training but not for 
training allowances. We set up a spe- 
cial program for testing and counseling 
of these young people but they will get 


no training allowances from the Federal 


Government. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. Are you by this pro- 
vision encouraging the 16-year-olds to 
abandon their high school training pro- 
gram? 

Mr. GOODELL. I think this amend- 
ment prevents that. That is my intent 
in presenting the substitute. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Are you encourag- 
ing the 16-year-old to abandon the op- 
portunity to go to the area vocational 
schools that are being established in 
many of our States? 

Mr. GOODELL. He may go to the vo- 
cational school exactly the way he is 
going now but he will not be paid a train- 
ing allowance for doing so. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is the point I 
want to get at. In order to go to the 
vocational school he has to go there un- 
der the requirements and prerequisites 
set up by the Secretary of Labor. Is 
that not correct? That is what you are 
saying. 

Mr. GOODELL. You have raised an- 
other point which I will cover at this 
stage because it is a very excellent point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

To a considerable degree the original 
administration bill confused the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor. In subcommittee a number of 
my amendments were accepted which 
I believe clarified this point completely. 

The original bill had a tendency to 
put our vocational schools under the 
Labor Secretary. We did not want that. 
We want them segregated completely, 
if I may use that word. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is a good word. 

Mr. GOODELL. We will not get into 
that because I am afraid we have a little 
disagreement there. We want this 
separated, may I say, so that the voca- 
tional system would continue to be run 
by the local and State governments and 
HEW; and, therefore, we provided that 
19 percent of the money would come 
from the Federal Government, 40 per- 
cent from the local government, and 35 
percent from the State government. It 
is primarily a State and local program. 
We provide Federal aid to take up part 
of the burden. We specifically deny the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to move 
over into that program and start trying 
to take it over. I believe we do that 
effectively. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I cannot agree with 
that statement just made by the gentle- 
man in view of the provisions of section 
202 headed “Selection of Trainees.” This 
states specifically that the Secretary of 
Labor, not the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Secretary of 
Labor shall provide a special program 
for testing and counseling of youth 16 
years of age or older, and for the selec- 
tion of those youths for whom occupa- 
tional training under this act is to be 
given. You specifically give the author- 
ity to the Secretary of Labor to select 
those youths. 

Mr. GOODELL. Absolutely. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. And refer them to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. GOODELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will 
have the direction of the educational 
agency, the counseling and guidance of 
the public school program and State 
school program which presently do that. 
Why do you want to remove it from 
them and let the Secretary of Labor get 
his fingers into the pie? 

Mr. GOODELL. I will tell you 
precisely why we want to do it; and let 
me make this point: Selection, counsel- 
ing, and referral of these unemployed 
prospective trainees is done by your local 
employment offices, by State employment 
offices, and the U.S. Employment Service 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Labor. The Secretary of Labor is 
going to make this decision through 
those offices as to selecting, and testing, 
and referral. That is where the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s authority ends. After 
the Secretary refers them, the local, 
State, and HEW vocational system pro- 
vides the training, they control this 
training and the schooling. That is 
where we want to keep it. 

Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODELL. I shall be delighted 


Mr. LANDRUM. So you confirm my 
previous suggestion that the only way 
you are going to get these youths into 
the vocational training program after 
the adoption of this bill is after the Sec- 
retary of Labor has tested them, coun- 
seled them, looked them over, sized them 
up for the qualities he wants, and then 
refers them himself. 

Mr. GOODELL. He may enter voca- 
tional schoo. without any reference to 
employment offices or the Secretary of 
Labor. But the only way he will qualify 
for a training allowance is if he goes 
through the orderly procedures of the 
employment offices. A good example of 
the need for such a procedure is that 
many of these vocational schools are 
teaching obsolescent trades where, had 
they consulted the employment offices, 
the employment offices could have told 
them the skills in which there were 
shortages and they could train people 
accordingly; under the substitute, there 
would be some coordinated effort. 

Mr. LANDRUM. It seems to me that 
could be done under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, the National Defense Vocational 
Training Act, and others. 

Mr. GOODELL. If I may say, the only 
agency that is capable of dealing with 
this unemployment problem properly 
and doing the testing and counseling is 
your local employment office which is 
under the jurisdiction of the States and 
the Department of Labor. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Who is to determine 
the unemployment problem? Who is to 
determine the skill necessary? You are 
here giving the Secretary of Labor 
authority to select the trainee and to 
select him at a high school age level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOODELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Somebody has to de- 
cide whether the youth or other unem- 
ployed person is going to be sent to an 
occupational school or on-the-job train- 
ing. You have to have some concentra- 
tion of responsibility in the matter of 
selection and referral but after the indi- 
vidual goes on the job or goes into that 
school, does not that institution and 
whoever in the Federal or State Govern- 
ments, or whoever has jurisdiction, con- 
pains to have jurisdiction over the train- 

? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is true. We 
have a specific provision in here requir- 
ing HEW through the school to notify 
the local employment office if the student 
is not performing satisfactorily or at- 
tending satisfactorily. It is then entirely 
in the discretion of the HEW and the 
local vocational school system, as to 
whether the trainee is training satisfac- 
torily. If they notify the Secretary of 
Labor that he is not, then he is cut off 
from the training allowance. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In view of what has 
just been said about the Secretary of 
Labor having no more authority after 
the selections are made, I read section 
303 of the proposed substitute, and it 
is in the pending bill too: 

The Secretary of Labor shall make appro- 
priate provision for continuous supervision 
of the on-the-job training programs con- 
ducted under this title to insure the quality 
of the training provided and the adequacy 
of the various programs. 


Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman in his 
very meticulous and intelligent way has 
skipped to another section dealing with 
on-the-job training, not vocational train- 
ing. The Secretary of Labor now has 
jurisdiction and we are giving the Sec- 
retary of Labor continued jurisdiction 
over on-the-job training in the plants. 
That is no change over present law. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I simply 
want to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House, this is one of the key 
areas where there has been a collapse in 
this whole program in our society. 
There has been a fight on jurisdiction 
between the Department of Education 
and the Department of Labor. I want 
to commend the committee for grappling 
with this difficult problem, and also the 
gentleman from Georgia for bringing out 
the point that this is the area that the 
Congress must resolve. But we cer- 
tainly do not want to continue this con- 
fused jurisdiction. The committee has 
done an excellent job of preserving 
jurisdiction in a very practical way and 
providing a responsibility for moving 
forward. 
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Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

May I point out further, in the sub- 
stitute there will be a matching provi- 
sion. The State governments shall 
match Federal funds in the payment of 
these training allowances as quickly as 
possible. My bill makes it 18 months. 
The unemployment compensation fund 
will be protected under my bill, which is 
the substitute, by providing reimburse- 
ment for training under the unemploy- 
ment system. Today in approximately 
17 States a man who is unemployed and 
collecting unemployment insurance may 
take training and continue to. collect 
his unemployment compensation. This 
provision will permit us to reimburse 
those State unemployment trust funds, 
paid for entirely by the employers, for 
the period that a man is undergoing 
training. I think this is fair because 
you are taking a man out of the job mar- 
ket when he goes into a training school, 
He is temporarily not available for suit- 
able jobs, and he should not be charged 
to the employed. I am happy that pro- 
vision has been accepted. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Section 203(f), 
page 11: 

A person who receives training under 
this act shall not for 1 year be entitled to 
any training allowance. 


That takes all discretion away from 
the man. If he refuses to take the 
training, he is sitting on the sidelines 
until he can get back to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is very im- 
portant. The greatest challenge made 
of this training allowance by conserva- 
tives, such as myself and others here, 
is that we might end up letting people 
stay on the unemployment rolls until 
their full eligibility had elapsed, then 
they could jump over and take up a 
training allowance. 

This provision would give the local 
employment office some authority to 
deal with such a situation. A man who 
was deemed qualified for training and 
asked by the employment counselors to 
take up training and refused to do so, 
because he wanted to stay on the unem- 
ployment rolls until his eligibility was 
gone, would not be eligible for training 
for a year thereafter. It may be a harsh 
provision, but he is just ineligible, that 
is all. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. What would 
happen if a man had been on the un- 
employment rolls and he had just one 
week of eligibility left? 

Mr. GOODELL. In that circum- 
stance, he would@be eligible. If the long- 
term unemployed, particularly, are 
eligible for training and qualified, we 
want them to get the training and get 
them back in and start paying taxes 
instead of being on the unemployment 
or welfare rolls. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. But the assump- 
tion is that the Secretary of Labor 
knows more about this than the man 
himself. 
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Mr. GOODELL. The unemployed 
man can refuse training. -But he just 
will not get a training allowance for a 
year thereafter if he refuses it, and 
wants to sit around collecting unem- 
ployment compensation. I do not think 
he should be able to do that with im- 
punity. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman always 
speaks with such clarity. Suppose we 
have a rather small community and 
there are 25 people who want to be re- 
trained in 25 different occupations, as 
you have listed them. Where are these 
people going to get their training? 

Mr. GOODELL. We provide that 
they can be sent to the nearest place 
that provides this kind of facility. If 
they choose to go, they will go and we 
will help pay their transportation costs 
back and forth. One of my amend- 
ments would limit the total amount of 
this transportation allowance that may 
be granted to these people, but in small 
communities we anticipate they will 
have to go to the nearest facility, and 
if transportation is necessary, they will 
be paid that. If it is more economical 
for them to go and stay 5 days, in the 
nearest city for instance, to get this 
training, we will pay them subsistence 
while they are in the city. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is this business 
going to cost, and where is the money 
coming from to pay it? 

Mr. GOODELL. The money is going 
to come from the Federal Government, 
$262 million over a 2-year period. States 
will match Federal money after 18 
months. I believe the history of train- 
ing under the vocational rehabilitation 
program and under the vocational pro- 
gram generally has demonstrated that 
we will get back a major share of our 
expenditures in terms of increased pro- 
ductivity and taxes collected from the 
individuals involved. Instead of them 
standing around stagnating, they will 
be working and they will pay their 
share of taxes and pay part of the load, 
and we want to help them do that. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish I could share your 
optimism, but I do not. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am sorry I cannot 
persuade my esteemed colleague from 
Iowa, but I do feel this very deeply. This 
has been, I may say to my colleagues on 
this side, a Republican approach. It is 
a solidly conservative approach, in my 
opinion, to the problem of unemploy- 
ment, to help the people develop their 
own potential and get back into the 
working force. I do not want to try to 
solve this problem by wildly throwing a 
lot of Federal money into the economy, 
loading your employers with more cost 
so that they cannot expand their opera- 
tions, create new jobs, and improve their 
productivity. Nor should we do it by 
generally hamstringing the economy. 
This substitute bill, H.R. 10363, offered 
by me last week will help the employers 
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to develop the skills of their workers, and 
they will be able to find the people they 
need in short skills more quickly be- 
cause they will know where their supply 
is coming from. I, as much as anyone 
who has spoken here do not believe 
that we ought to shield our people or our 
economy completely from the facts of 
life, nor avoid the necessary purgings 
and shedding of inefficiencies in our 
economy. This substitute bill is a 
method of helping people help them- 
selves by putting workers, who are laid 
off by reason of technological advance- 
ment, back to work productively, where 
they can carry their own load from 
there on. I want to express my com- 
mendation to the other side for accept- 
ing my substitute bill, H.R. 10363. My 
bill has 11 major differences from the 
committee bill. Those 11 changes were 
rejected in subcommittee when offered 
by me. I am glad the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee are now accept- 
ing H.R. 10363, in toto. We will now 
have a bipartisan approach which I can 
accept wholeheartedly. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the bill, H.R. 8399, and particu- 
larly the inclusion of low-income farm 
people in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure 
for me to speak in favor of H.R. 8399, the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, which bill is now before the 
House. I have always been a firm sup- 
porter of, and a great believer in, more 
vocational education; more training for 
our citizens so that they can better com- 
pete for jobs in this age of technology 
and, thus, earn a better living for them- 
selves and their families; more train- 
ing so that industry will be encouraged 
to locate where there is a good supply 
of skilled employees; and more training 
so that our great country can grow and 
increase its productivity and thus main- 
tain its leadership in the free world. I 
am glad the Committee on Education 
and Labor placed the responsibility for 
formal training under this bill in the 
hands of our friends of vocational edu- 
cation, who have had 40 years of ex- 
perience in educating and training 
people for the vocations. 

In my State, vocational education has 
done fine things—it is conducted by fine 
teachers and fine administrators. The 
only trouble with vocational education 
in Alabama is that there is not nearly 
enough of it. We do not have enough 
money to get the equipment and to com- 
pete with industry for teachers to fur- 
nish sufficient up-to-date training to the 
many people who could use it, and who 
desperately want and need it. 

There are some in this great body 
who might have doubts about the wisdom 
of a comprehensive nationwide program 
of vocational training. Let me assure 
them on this score. The backlog of 
training to be done is so great that they 
need have no fears if this program were 
three times the size now proposed by the 
administration. Let me assure them 
that between training our unemployed 
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people of all ages and upgrading the 
skills of those who are now working, 
there will be no problem of spending the 
money both wisely and usefully. 

The State of Alabama can well use 
the $5 million provided by this bill in 
the next 2 years. One-third of this sum 
will be available for equipment, teachers’ 
salaries, and the other expenses of voca- 
tional education which as the Members 
of this body know has been supported 
by the Federal Govenment ever since 
1917 when the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed. The remainder of the funds will 
be available for providing allowances to 
tide over the unemployed person while 
he completes his training. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to propose 
one amendment which I think will 
strengthen the bill. Alabama is an 
agricultural State. Many of its people 
are farmers who are not earning a good 
enough living. There are 79,724 rural 
farm families in my State whose total 
annual income is $1,200 or less. Of 
these families, 4,110 live in my Seventh 
Congressional District. This is not just 
an Alabama problem. There are 1,624,- 
505 such farm families in the United 
States today. But where the national 
figure represents 12 percent of the coun- 
try’s farm community, the figure for my 
district represents 27 percent and the 
Alabama figure indicates that a total 
of 23 percent, nearly one-third, of our 
farm families earn less than $1,200. 

These people are not unemployed the 
way a city dweller is when he has no 
job. But actually, this meager farm in- 
come is so small that the farmer’s con- 
dition amounts to unemployment. 
Where the net family income is less 
than $1,200, it is my view that such a 
person should be considered unemployed, 
The change which I propose will per- 
mit farm workers to prepare themselves 
for jobs in their local communities and 
thus supplement their farm income. 
The Senate-passed bill contains lan- 
guage so providing and I am told that 
such an amendment to this bill is ac- 
ceptable to the administration and to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
HoLLAND], who has worked so diligently: 
and so worthily and so effectively on this 
bill. 

I therefore propose the following 
amendment: 

At the end of section 202(a), on line 10, 
page 7 of the bill add the following: “Workers 
in farm families with less than $1,200 annual 
net family income shall be considered un- 
employed for the purpose of this Act.” 


Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called Goodell bill, H.R. 10363, is pri- 
marily the original Holland bill, except 
that it does embody parts taken from 
the Senate bill, such as the priority pro- 
visions in that bill, which I personally 
feel will improve the Goodell proposal 
and the substitute to be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hor. 
LAND]. But, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopEti] also goes to the 
Youth Opportunities Act to take an- 
other provision, and that is on-the-job 
training for the youth, 
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Mr. Chairman, there are three titles 
in the Youth Opportunities Act. Title I 
provides for on-the-job training. Then 
there is the public service employment 
title, and the Youth Conservation Corps. 
It was our hope, of course, when we were 
studying the Youth Opportunities Act 
last year, and we felt at the time that 
we would get the Youth Opportunities 
Act to the floor prior to the retraining 
bill. But since the retraining bill has 
been brought to the floor first, naturally 
it makes good commonsense to put all 
of the retraining programs together. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be able to 
help clear up some way, somehow, where 
this question of authority should be 
lodged, and why it should be lodged in 
the Secretary of Labor. We have got to 
have a concentration of authority. We 
have more than 1 million youths today 
between the ages of 16 and 22 years who 
are unemployed, who are dropouts from 
high school, and from the grade schools. 
Many of these dropouts, these teenagers, 
that this bill provides for have dropped 
out of vocational educational schools. 
Would it not be ridiculous to try to re- 
quire these youngsters to go right back 
to a place from which they had already 
dropped out? 

It is natural that we have other pro- 
visions to take care of such youngsters, 
such as on-the-job training. We feel 
that good work can be done under this 
particular provision. Many of us re- 
member the NYA days where hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of youths 
between the ages of 17 to 22 were trained 
on the job and took their places in de- 
fense plants, having been trained as 
machinists, trained as stonemasons, 
welders, woodworking, and in many 
other trades. 

Since the Department of Labor has 
the very definite responsibility, under 
this legislation, for determining man- 
power needs and the responsibility to 
screen, counsel, and select the people to 
be trained or retrained, they certainly 
should have the right to enter into con- 
tracts with HEW in connection with re- 
training. I may say that during World 
War II the Manpower Commission at 
that time determined the skills needed 
and they selected the people and re- 
ferred them to various industrial estab- 
lishments for training, as well as to the 
public vocational schools of America, 
This is not any precedent in any sense 
of the word. 

So I think the committee has acted 
wisely in placing this authority in the 
hands of the Secretary of Labor because 
not only the youngsters, but the people 
trained or retrained always visit those 
State employment offices to ascertain in- 
formation about employment. These 
unemployed expect the employment of- 
fices to have the answers. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr, LANDRUM. Am I to draw from 
the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that he favors the 
incorporation of all the vocational train- 
ing in this country under the Secretary 
of Labor? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; and I did not 
state that. I do not believe that. I 
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think the vocational training programs 
are working fine. We are not interfer- 
ing with the vocational educational pro- 
grams. 

We are only following standard pro- 
cedure in this legislation. For instance, 
under the GI retraining program, hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans were re- 
ferred to the vocational educational 
schools by the State approving officer 
for the Veterans’ Administration. When 
the Governor failed to name an approv- 
ing agency for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the referral was made by the 
regional office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

There has been no mixup there. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare agreed to this bill and agreed to 
all the provisions in this bill. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, you 
are creating new authority in the field 
of vocational education in the Secretary 
of Labor, authority that he has not had 
and that has heretofore been lodged in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. PERKINS. There is no transfer 
of any authority. It just gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the right to enter into con- 
tracts concerning training and retrain- 
ing with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. That has been 
true with other agencies for many, many 
years, primarily during World War II 
and since, 

Mr. Chairman, this is another point I 
would like to make: whether the people 
to be retrained really want this bill. I 
for one, know that this is not a cure-all. 
In many areas in my section we need a 
public works program. In one of my 
counties we have some 12,000 unem- 
ployed. Some 3,100 of them today are 
drawing unemployment compensation. 
There are more than 3,000 exhaustions 
and some 6,000 of those, mostly miners, 
have not had employment for many 
years. But right across from Pike Coun- 
ty, Ky., in Mingo County, W. Va., they 
have a training program under the Area 
Redevelopment Administration—a coun- 
ty about half the population of Pike 
County—and they can only train 200 
people in the trade school there, but 
they have 964 men who have come in 
and applied for training. And this is 
right across the river from the county 
that I am talking about. This clearly 
demonstrates the great demand for 
training. 

Not many years ago 25,000 men in the 
district that I represent earned a living 
from the mining of coal—today that 
figure is down to 10,000 even though the 
amount of coal being mined is about the 
same. The 15,000 who watched machin- 
ery take their jobs have been fighting 
adversity. They do not have the skills 
which employers require. Most of them 
want work, but they look for work under 
a terrible handicap. The bill we are de- 
bating today offers some of them hope. 
It offers training to those of them who 
can get benefit from such training. It 
offers it to them in the form of courses 
which are considered likely to provide 
jobs, and it offers them this training 
with enough weekly financial aid so as to 
permit completion of the courses. 
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The bill’s passage will be a great day 
for vocational training. It provides 
some funds for on-the-job training to 
the extent that employers will find it 
feasible. But the greater part of the 
training money will go to vocational 
training—the kind of shop work, the 
kind of experience on modern machin- 
ery which is available at Mayo Tech- 
nical Trade Schools in Ashland, Hazard, 
and elsewhere in the Nation. The bill 
will thus provide vocational training at 
an increased scale, $442 million in Ken- 
tucky alone. As in other vocational 
training programs now supported by the 
Federal Government, this money will be 
expended for teachers’ salaries, new 
equipment, the rental and renovation of 
buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity of speaking on behalf of a pro- 
gram which will mean so much to the 
people. I commend the administration 
for its leadership in bringing hope to 
our unemployed and in showing the way 
to'a new era for vocational training. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of the House, 
be inserted at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
letter referred to is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1962. 
Hon. Apam C. POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The amendments to 
H.R. 8399 in the proposed Holland substitute 
include certain language of which the pur- 
port is to transfer title I of H.R. 8354 to H.R. 
8399. Title I of the administration’s Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act (H.R. 8354) 
would authorize an annual program of train- 
ing the first year for approximately 25,000 
youth between the ages of 16 through 21. 

The proposed amendment leaves to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Labor the pro- 
portion of training services available to such 
young people. In order to assure those who 
have devoted their interest and energies to 
the growing problem of 1 million out-of- 
school and unemployed youth, I want to 
make clear that it will be my intention to 
make available sufficient moneys authorized 
by H.R. 8399 as amended for training at least 
25,000 young people the first year and 33,000 
in subsequent years. The number of young 
people aided by the bill might exceed this 
number. I have assumed that appropria- 
tions will be made available at a level con- 
templated by the bill. 

I will appreciate your making this letter a 
part of the legislative history of this bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary oy Labor. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.1 Seventy-six 
Members are present; not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


the 
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The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 24] 
Ashley Harrison, Va. Powell 
Auchincloss Harsha Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Hébert Saund 
Bolling Hoffman, Mich. Scherer 
Broyhill Kitchin Smith, Miss. 
Buckley Kluczynski Steed 
Clark Lipscomb Thomas 
Cooley MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn Madden Tupper 
Dawson Magnuson Uliman 
Fallon Weaver 
Pisher Morrison 
Giaimo Multer 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Manon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 8399, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 395 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] has 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. -Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman indicated that only 200 
out of 900 applicants under retraining 
under the depressed areas bill were re- 
ceiving training in Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman explain why? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly, the re- 
training program that I referred to was 
across the Tug River from the district 
that I represent, in Williamson, W. Va. 

Under the ARA program the training 
is very much limited, and it has to be 
limited to that particular area where you 
have this high unemployment rate. Be- 
sides, the amount of funds involved in 
the ARA training or retraining program 
is only $4.5 million. 

The manager of the Williamson local 
employment office told me over the tele- 
phone that 964 individuals had made ap- 
plication for training and at the most 
only 200 could be trained. I think this 
within itself clearly demonstrates the 
need for an expanded training and re- 
training program. Practically all of the 
964 individuals who made application for 
training were unemployed coal miners. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I do want 
to state that I do not know of any vo- 
cational leaders in the country who are 
not wholeheartedly supporting this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend this subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HoLLAND] for the very fine work that 
they have been doing, and in particular 
coordinating the various areas that this 
bill touches on. I say that with real 
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concern because this does touch on one 
of the jurisdictions of the Committee on 
Ways and Means which considers unem- 
ployment insurance. 

I am most pleased to state that 
among the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL] will be found the provision in re- 
gard to the unemployment insurance 
systems in the States so that this pro- 
gram will not interfere with or in any 
way damage them. I am looking to see 
if the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means is in the Chamber. 
This matter has been cleared with the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
together with myself and the gentleman 
from. Wisconsin, Congressman BYRNES, 
and others on the Committee on Ways 
and Means who are concerned with it. 
I do want to say my interest in this legis- 
lation goes way beyond the aspects of the 
unemployment insurance program. This 
has been a matter of constant concern 
to the Joint Economic Committee. Iam 
happy to state that this bill and this 
concept is the approach I take in regard 
to the real problem of unemployment, 
which is that it is essentially a matter 
of frictional and structural unemploy- 
ment and not a matter of cyclical and 
what I term to be the concept of the 
Keynesian economists who say that this 
unemployment can be solved through 
massive Federal expenditure programs. 
Indeed, I think the work that this sub- 
committee has done points up very 
pointedly the area just where it needs 
to be pinpointed and it is a matter of 
rapid economic growth, automation we 
call it, where skills are made obsolete 
very quickly and where it is concentrated 
among the unskilled and semiskilled 
workers, and that this job of retraining 
I might say is not a simple one—it is 
not just a question of matching the un- 
skilled and the semiskilled unemployed 
person with the new skills that techno- 
logical advancement creates because you 
are not going to take the displaced cot- 
ton picker or the displaced ditch digger 
and train him for these higher skills. 

What is happening is that a person 
with a job retrains or studies at night 
to learn a higher skill so he moves over 
into that higher skill leaving a job open 
for someone down the line to upgrade 
his skill. This is a very difficult and 
complicated matter that this bill is di- 
recting its attention to with reference 
to this basic problem of retraining. 
Essentially the point needs to be made 
that automation and rapid technologi- 
cal advancement actually creates more 
jobs than it displaces. But the human 
element involved is the thing that makes 
it difficult for us as legislators to meet, 
because an unemployed person or a dis- 
placed skill is related to a human being 
and it involves all the human problems 
while the newly created job—which, in- 
cidentally, is going begging because we 
are not filling the jobs we need to fill 
is not related yet to a human being and 
therefore we do not have it calling out 
in this fashion. Lest anyone think that 
these thousands of jobs that are going 
begging are not in existence, test your- 
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self with your own newspaper and look 
at the want ads, particularly on Sunday 
where you will see the want ads showing 
skills that are going begging. Take the 
New York Sunday Times of this last 
Sunday or of any Sunday. You will find 
column after column and page after 
page of people advertising for the skills 
that are needed in our economy. Ac- 
tually our unemployed are our greatest 
resources to fill these skills that our so- 
ciety needs. 

One of the points brought out by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL] very ably and also by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] when he 
was pointing out this problem of the 
jurisdictions of vocational education 
which is in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and on-the-job 
training and apprenticeship training 
which is in the Department of Labor, 
one of the tragedies has been over the 
period of years that our two Depart- 
ments most concerned in this area have 
not been doing their job and vocational 
education has gotten to the point where 
much of it is training people in skills that 
are already obsolete. 

The committee hearings bring this out 
to some degree; but the point of this 
lies here: Secretary Ribicoff in testify- 
ing before the Ways and Means Commit- 
‘tee just 2 weeks ago in regard to re- 
vising our welfare program, pointed out 
the great need, he said, to have schools 
in the field of social work, not just the 
college graduates, I might add, to func- 
tion in the field of social work. I asked 
the Secretary: What are you doing in 
your vocational educational program 
toward attracting people to take jobs, to 
go out and become technicians in this 
field?” And Secretary Ribicoff made 
this remark, and I was pleased to hear 
it; he said: “After some of our previous 
discussions on this we are completely re- 
vising and studying in depth the entire 
field of Federal vocational education.” 
This is a program, I might state, which 
dates back to 1917. This is nothing new. 
This is a program that has been in ex- 
istence along with the other bill which 
became law in 1946. So a great deal of 
work has to be done by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in this 
tremendous area of vocational education. 

Likewise, the Department has not been 
doing an adequate job in developing its 
dictionary of skills. That was brought 
out during debate on the floor when the 
rule was under consideration. I believe 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 
demonstrated the inadequate list of skills 
that has been compiled to date by the 
Department of Labor, highly inadequate. 
The job is not being done. 

But the point of this bill and the key 
to this bill, in my judgment, is the re- 
quirement that both of these Depart- 
ments report back—this is found on page 
20, section 504(a)—both the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of HEW shall 
report to the Congress prior to March 1, 
1963, on what they have done in develop- 
ing their programs, so that they know 
what they are doing and requiring, and 
the coordination of these two Depart- 
ments on the scene. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am wondering how 
we can know what the needs are or may 
be until after the studies have been 
completed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Their pro- 
gram cannot go forward, of course, un- 
til they have appropriations. They have 
got to go to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and will have to take with them some 
adequate studies on the program they 
wish to implement. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I would just like 
to commend the gentleman. It devel- 
oped during hearings in our committee 
on area redevelopment and the consider- 
ation of this program from the Federal 
standpoint that it was extremely neces- 
sary to make provision for retraining, 
more provision than is presently made 
by either of these Departments. Par- 
ticularly was this true in the larger ur- 
ban areas. 

I want further to commend the gentle- 
man on the fine leadership he took in 
the last session of Congress in develop- 
ing Operation Employment which was 
a major forerunner of this legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
thank the gentleman and at this time 
take occasion to call attention to what 
I thought was the splendid work done by 
around 60 Republican Congressmen in 
this Operation Employment in trying to 
study in depth some of these problems 
and getting the aid of people in the aca- 
demic field to prepare papers. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am glad 
that the matter of Operation Employ- 
ment has been revealed on the floor, be- 
cause the gentleman who now holds the 
floor, in my opinion, did one of the out- 
standing jobs done by any Member of 
the House in promulgating this particu- 
lar study. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man from Missouri put forth tremen- 
dous effort in exploring a question as im- 
portant as any I have seen. 

I want to particularly compliment the 
gentleman from Missouri and to make 
the observation I am sure he feels rather 
good today that so much of the study 
which he sponsored and the conclusions 
to which he came are in the bill now 
before the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

There was a lot of good work done by 
a lot of people. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I also would like to 
commend the gentleman for his leader- 
ship. In fact, many of my amendments 
were derived from the very solid state- 
ment he made after the study, and they 
have been incorporated in the substitute 
which will be presented tomorrow. I 
think the gentleman from Missouri can 
take considerable credit for this substi- 
tute. 

The gentleman also referred to the re- 
quirement for reporting within a year. 
I would point out that the substitute 
which will be presented tomorrow specif- 
ically adds to the other report provisions 
that were in the previous bill, requir- 
ing that reports include the number 
of individuals trained and the number 
and trpes of training activities under 
this act, the number of unemployed 
or underemployed persons who have se- 
cured full-time employment as a result 
of such training, and the nature of such 
employment. That is spelled out in the 
bill specifically. They must report in 
detail and that report must also be made 
in 2 years, 1 year after enactment and 
2 years after enactment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s statement, and I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York for the great work he did. I 
am so pleased these amendments are be- 
ing accepted. 

If I may turn again to the other side 
of the aisle and to say to the chairman 
how much I appreciate the cooperation 
the chairman gave to those of us who 
were trying to work on this, and the fact 
he has been working in this field so 
many, Many years with great results. 
It could only be achieved with your pa- 
tience and understanding, and I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like also to 
commend the gentleman for his leader- 
ship in this field. I think the gentleman 
was one of the advance guards in this 
area in recognizing that this is possibly 
the most important domestic problem in 
the United States today. The gentle- 
man from Missouri was one who led the 
fight in approaching the problem, and I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
for the excellent work he has done on 
this particular bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There is 
one thing I am sorry is not in the bill. 
I spoke to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. HOLLAND]. Of course you 
cannot do everything. 

I want to point out the importance of 
coordinating this whole program with 
the tremendous operation going on 
under the Department of Defense— 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force—in this 
entire field of training. Billions of 
dollars are being spent presently in this 
area with very little coordination. A 
great deal of this work is really of a 
civilian nature. We must move forward 
to bring about a better coordination. 

I would like to mention three other 
areas where we ought to do something. 
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One is in connection with the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. I am happy 
to state that now I think it is 16 States 
have turned this thing around so that a 
person is not removed from the unem- 
nee insurance rolls when he re- 

trains. Actually it should be if a person 
who has an obsolete skill refuses to re- 
train that he goes off of unemployment 
insurance, but certainly we should not 
have a deterrent to people retraining. 

The second area is in the tax field. 
Actually, our tax laws discourage people 
from upgrading their skills because 
they are not given the cost of this train- 
ing as a business deduction. If a school- 
teacher, for example, goes to summer 
school because her school board tells 
her she will be fired if she does not, she 
can take this as a business deduction. 
But someone who goes to upgrade their 
skill cannot take it. We need to revise 
our tax laws and fix them to meet the 
mobility of labor. Under our tax laws, 
a worker’s residence is where his job is. 
A worker's residence actually is where 
his home is, because 80 percent of our 
working people own their own homes. 
When he has to travel to another area 
to follow his job, he should be per- 
mitted, just as Congressmen have the 
right, to deduct the cost of maintaining 
two establishments. Certainly he should 
not have his per diem charged as income 
which the present tax laws require. 

These are areas that still need further 
development and where the Federal 
Government is actually impeding its 
progress. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Missouri on the su- 
perb work he has done in this field, and 
I want to compliment my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL] for his perspective and intelligent 
grasp of this unique problem and the 
great contribution he has made to this 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act passed by the Congress last 
year, a retraining program was included 
with $4 million appropriated for retrain- 
ing and $10 million for the payment of 
weekly allotments to the unemployed. 
This program has been approved by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration for 
35 communities in 14 States from Rhode 
Island to Montana. 

The first three areas to set up pro- 
grams, Huntington, W. Va.; Ansonia, 
Conn.; and Providence, R.I., have en- 
rolled only 342 jobless persons for re- 
‘training. 


I yield to 
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I must report to the House that, from 


successful. Three major problems have 
arisen: 

First. Reluctance on the part of many 
jobless persons to retrain for new skills. 

Second. The inability to retrain for 
new skills those who need jobs the most. 

Third. The problems of finding jobs 
for some of those who have been re- 
trained. 

Under the Area Redevolpment Act 
these people are trained from 2 to 16 
weeks, in 30 skills, and courses have been 
given in fields ranging from waitresses 
to machinists. The primary reason, to 
my mind, that the program has not been 
successful is due to the fact that it does 
not get to the causes of unemployment. 
If a doctor treats a patient’s symptoms 
without first ascertaining the causes of 
the illness, the chances are that the pa- 
tient will not be cured. This is the case 
with the retraining program. 

The Huntington, W. Va., program was 
the first to be authorized by the Area Re- 
development Administration—$135,000 
was allotted. First, a complete survey 
was made in Huntington of the skills 
needed in the area. Post cards were 
sent to 1,015 hard-core unemployed— 
those unemployed longer than 1 year. 
Only 640 replies were received, and of 
this number, only 240 qualified for 
retraining. The major problems en- 
countered with these people were in- 
adequate education, unsuitability for re- 
training, and lack of interest. Many 
participated in the program simply to 
draw the weekly financial payments 
which were the same as those drawn 
from unemployment insurance, and they 
were primarily interested in this angle. 
The placement problem for graduates 
of the courses was a stumbling block, as 
witnessed by the fact that a survey in- 
dicated there was a demand for nurses’ 
aids. Three 4-week courses for nurses’ 
aids were set up with 43 graduates. In 
the meantime, however, most of the jobs 
were filled, and, up to this date, only 10 
of the 43 have been placed in jobs. 

Oscar Duff, a West Virginia State em- 
ployment officer, stated: 

The act provides subsistance payments for 
only 16 weeks of training. What can you do 
in this time? If you did lengthen the train- 
ing period for more than 16 weeks, I think 
many people would stop attending when the 
payments stopped coming in. 


The bill which we have before us pro- 
vides for 52 weeks of payments. I am 
fearful that, if enacted, many people 
would sign up for retraining courses sim- 
ply to draw their weekly allowances for 
52 weeks instead of the 39 weeks as pro- 
vided under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Since many people have in- 
adequate backgrounds of education to 
take the retraining courses, another bill 
has been introduced which is now being 
considered by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. This new bill is 
called the illiteracy bill, and would pro- 
vide educational courses for those who 
cannot read or write or whose education 
stopped at the sixth grade or earlier. 
Consequently, you can see that one pro- 
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a snowball gathering 


particles rolling 
down a hill and growing ever larger and 
larger. 

This problem of retraining is one to 
be handled at the State and local level 
and not by the Federal Government, 
with matching funds, which forces the 
States to imcrease the size of their 
budgets and to take a bigger tax bite 
from its citizens. 

In view of the fact that the results of 
the retraining program under the Area 
Redevelopment Act have not been suc- 
cessful, and do not get at the causes of 
unemployment, I am opposed to the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 8399, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. 

In his message on the state of the 
Union, President Kennedy said: 

Our Nation is commissioned by history to 
be an observer of freedom’s failure or the 
cause of its success. Our overriding obliga- 
tion In the months ahead is to fulfill the 
world’s hope by fulfilling our own faith. 

That task must begin at home. For if we 
cannot fulfill our own ideals, we cannot ex- 
pect others to accept them. And when the 
youngest child alive today has grown to 
the cares of manhood, our position in the 
world will be determined first of all by 
what provisions we make today—for his edu- 
cation, his health, and his opportunities for a 
good home and a good job and a good life. 


President Kennedy has repeatedly 
stressed to the Congress and the Nation 
that one of the most important objec- 
tives of this country is to seek a fully em- 
ployed society with public and private 
activities geared to progress. But a new 
urgency now confronts our people; the 
United States and other industrialized 
countries of the free world are in the 
midst of the second industrial revolu- 
tion. The first, which created modern 
society, replaced human and animal 
muscles with power-driven machines; the 
second, commonly known as automation, 
has created a new era in technology by 
the mechanization of thought processes 
and also muscle functions. The prod- 
ucts of automation now make actual de- 
cisions, hitherto the exclusive ability of 
the human operator. 

The benefits automation will bring to 
the United States and other parts of the 
world are incontestable. Chemists, phys- 
icists, and electrical engineers are com- 
pounding new materials and creating 
versatile new devices that can equip 
electronic machines with abilities that 
are comparable to those exercised by 
living organisms. In the newly chris- 
tened field of bionics, our scientists 
study living systems found in nature for 
clues that can be helpful in developing 
machines that can “see” and “hear” and 
then interpret what they perceive. Pres- 
ident John L. Burns of the Radio Corp. 
of America in a recent address at the 
California Institute of Technology 
pointed to bionics as a prime example 
of the increasing collaborative effort in 
science which holds more promise for 
human benefits than any temporal force 
at work in our civilization today. 
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Automation's benefits are not confined 
to production alone; the gains made pos- 
sible by office automation—essentially 
electronic data processing—are at least 
as striking. But our society is more than 
technological—it is human, and the hu- 
man implications of automation are of 
increasing concern to industry, to gov- 
ernment, and to every American whose 
job on the production line and in other 
workplaces has been substituted by a 
bank of electronic transistors. Labor 
Secretary Goldberg recently said, and 
I concur: 

One of the challenges we are now con- 
fronted with is to see that we automate 
completely and fully, and at the same time 
devise programs so that human values are 
preserved. 

One of the big problems of this admin- 
istration is to help set up programs so that, 
on the one hand, we get the full potential 
of automation and, on the other, safeguard 
against hardships that happen to individu- 
als and to families when automation takes 
place. 


The automation revolution began, un- 
perceptibly and at no exact date, with 
a piling up of changes and step-by-step 
increases in mechanized operations and 
mechanized controls. After World War 
II, with widespread and accelerating use 
of the computer and other electronic 
brains, the lessons from our new tech- 
nology in the 1950’s were merely the fun- 
damentals of much more complex prob- 
lems for the 1960's. The lessons of the 
1950’s are now clear; while the labor 
force was expanding at an average rate 
of about 800,000 workers a year, our 
economy with new technology and im- 
proved efficiency failed to absorb both 
the new workers and the work needs of 
those affected by automation. The labor 
force increased by 6.5 million workers 
from 1953 to 1960, yet employment rose 
by only 4.5 million. This failure to ad- 
just to a new force, combined with an 
unduly slow rate of economic growth, 
added 2 million more people to the ranks 
of the unemployed. The twofold task— 
to speed growth and provide specific ad- 
justments—was not met in the 195078. 

Mr. Chairman, automation’s effect on 
the basic segments of our economy dur- 
ing the last 10 years promises to spread 
rapidly to all aspects of our economy and 
society. What principally affected the 
miner, the railroader, and the factory 
worker in the 1950’s has now reached the 
skills and job opportunities of the office 
workers, the government employee, the 
laboratory technician, the salesman, and 
even the law clerk, the mapmaker, the 
bank employee, and the roadbuilder will 
feel automation’s impact. 

America started the decade of the 
1960’s with the highest level of pro- 
duction, employment, and purchasing 
power in its history—but this decade 
also started with high jobless rates, 
large numbers of distressed communities 
which suffer from shifts in industry lo- 
cation and changes in new technology, 
and economic expansion too slow for the 
economy’s needs. The growing problem 
of adjustment for older workers also 
takes on new form in a technological 
world. Moreover, few communities, rural 
or urban, are free of unemployment 
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among the young—a problem compli- 
cated further by the growing number of 
high school dropouts who have little or 
no opportunity to obtain even a scarce 
unskilled job. It is indeed tragic that 
one-fifth of the 10 million students now 
enrolled in the 9th through 12th 
grades in our educational institutions 
will reportedly leave school before grad- 
uation. This problem, serious as it is, 
can become alarming if authorities are 
correct in estimating the number of 
dropouts in the next 5 years at 7% 
million, 

Within a healthy, growing economy, 
the American people. should be able to 
plan and execute in a democratic fash- 
ion specific adjustments to automation 
at every level, through public and private 
efforts. Government, business, labor, 
and academic groups have started 
searching for answers. As the Holland 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and the 
Impact of Automation recently found, 
“it is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to create conditions conducive to 
economic expansion.” Leaders of large 
corporations such as General Electric 
and General Telephone & Electronics 
testified that it is the responsibility of 
the Government to identify those trends 
which will create chronic unemployment 
problems in the future and to participate 
in the solutions. Both industry and 
Government have a recognized responsi- 
bility to help families in periods of tran- 
sitional unemployment. 

There have been successful efforts by 
labor and management acting jointly to 
bring about more effective adjustments 
to automation. This common respon- 
sibility to ease the transition, to make 
provision for workers inevitably dis- 
placed from their jobs is reflected in the 
growing number of automation funds be- 
ing established in certain industries to 
investigate and provide improved 
methods of solving automation and re- 
location difficulties. On the industry- 
union level, agreements which provide 
for worker retraining have been reached 
by, among others, Armour & Co. and 
the United Packinghouse Workers and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters; by the 
Kaiser Steel Corp. and United Steel- 
workers; and by the Pacific Maritime 
Association, which represents west coast 
shipping companies, and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen. 

But these collective bargaining efforts 
and agreements are limited in that they 
deal with the problems of production 
workers in a single industry or in a single 
plant and who are retrained after new 
machines are installed—they do not solve 
the long-range problems of those em- 
ployables displaced by new machines. A 
second drawback is that collective bar- 
gaining responsibilities cannot resolve 
the problems of those not yet employed 
or those workers whose potential em- 
ployability has been greatly reduced by 
the new process’ overall effect on employ- 
ment or skill requirements. Con- 
sequently, the rest of society must be 
willing to assume responsibility at 
various private group and governmental 
levels for problems that reach far beyond 
the individual workplace and industry. 
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The Holland subcommittee report, 
“Impact of Automation on Employment” 
and the report of hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and 
the Impact of Automation of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives in June 1961 
provide ample evidence of the congres- 
sional concern for deep-seated jobless- 
ness and rapid changes in our industrial 
structure. President Kennedy’s Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy es- 
tablished about a year ago to advise him 
on policies of economic growth and in- 
dustrial relations also submitted recom- 
mendations on January 11, 1962, aimed 
at developing automation and other 
technological advance while at the same 
time increasing jobs and protecting 
workers. This Committee is composed 
of seven foremost labor leaders, seven 
corporation executives, and five public 
members. One of the members, Dr. 
Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California, hailed the Committee's re- 
port as “the most comprehensive state- 
ment ever made as to private and public 
policy” on the problems of automation 
and full employment. 

While the White House Conference on 
National Economic Policy scheduled for 
this summer will have an opportunity to 
read and study the Committee’s report 
on automation and cybernation, a real 
leap forward is needed, now, not only to 
make up for the gap from the past but 
to provide for the quickening pace, the 
widening scope of the new technology. 
What is not automated today may be 
mechanized further and jobless workers 
will be just as unemployed, whether the 
academicians call it displacement or un- 
employment, whether its cause is mech- 
anization or automation. Tomorrow's 
workers will require training for tomor- 
row’s jobs, but the training must start 
today. 

The programs that H.R. 8399 seeks to 
establish should be given an opportunity 
to meet this important and pressing do- 
mestic problem without further delay. 
Similar legislation has already passed 
the Senate, after lengthy hearings, on 
August 23, 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, this is constructive leg- 
islation and I strongly urge its adoption 
by the Members of this House. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, chronic 
structural unemployment has been a 
problem which our country has faced 
almost continuously since the last war. 
In my home State of Minnesota there is 
a graphic example of this—the Iron 
Range of northern Minnesota. As I 
have watched the situation in that area 
I have become aware that steps must be 
taken to solve our problems—not just 
ease the pain caused by those problems 
nor postpone the day in which we must 
face up to the truth of those problems. 
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This is not a question of our States 
neglecting the problem of chronic un- 
employment. Many people at the State 
level of government are working hard to 
find a solution. Again, to use my home 
State as an example, Governor Ander- 
sen, of Minnesota, is providing admirable 
leadership to remove unemployment and 
to restore a more favorable competitive 
position for our American iron ore in- 
dustry. 

Within the realm of Federal re- 
sponsibility, the present short range 
programs—such as providing adequate 
unemployment compensation—are desir- 
able in alleviating the situation. 

More important is that we develop 
long range programs aimed not only at 
lessening the results of our economic 
problems but also designed at removing 
the sources of these problems. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor I have supported 
and will continue to support Federal aid 
for the retraining and relocation of un- 
employed workers. I believe that the 
question we face today is how we will 
arrive at the best bill to provide this re- 
training and relocation of workers. 

Workers who have lost jobs because 
of basic changes in the economy must be 
encouraged to learn other skills which 
are in demand. We must not abandon 
those workers with obsolete skills to 
carry the burden of technological change 
alone. 

The majority of these workers had no 
control over the economic shifts which 
left them unemployed with unwanted 
skills. They also lack the necessary re- 
sources for retraining. Added to these 
factors is a third and most important 
reason for Federal aid. Our national 
economy is presently losing the produc- 
tive services of these workers. 

The home communities of the re- 
trained cannot be expected to carry the 
full load when, after new skills are de- 
veloped, employment may be found in 
other areas and perhaps in other States. 

If a retraining bill is passed it must be 
carefully coordinated with private, 
State, and local efforts to solve the prob- 
lem, In particular, the training allow- 
ance provision must be made to dovetail 
with the present unemployment com- 
pensation system. 

This, the Goodell substitute bill, would 
insure by requiring the States to match 
Federal funds in paying the retrain- 
ing allowances as quickly as possible and 
by providing reimbursement to State un- 
employment compensation funds which 
would permit training while a worker 
collects unemployment compensation. 

The Goodell substitute also provides 
needed provisions to insure that those 
people most needy receive retraining 
funds and that the retraining funds are 
not misused. 

It is my privilege to serve with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GooD- 
ELL] on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Mr. GOODELL’S keen grasp of 
this problem as it came before the com- 
mittee and his hard work in drafting his 
retraining bill has greatly impressed 
me. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GOODELL] is to be commended for 
his efforts and contributions. 
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During the past few weeks there has 
been much discussion of expanded Amer- 
ican foreign trade and of how the tran- 
sition to freer trade can be made a 
smoother one. All of this talk has cen- 
tered around the competitive position 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world. 

Legislation providing for the retrain- 
ing and relocation of workers would do 
much to enable us to compete more fa- 
vorably with the rest of the world. Re- 
training of workers would not simply 
postpone the day when certain American 
products can openly compete with Euro- 
pean goods as would be the effect of im- 
port quotas. Rather retraining would 
act to improve our competitive position 
today. 

Retraining of workers is an example 
of positive and progressive Federal ac- 
tion at its finest. For this reason I 
heartily support the bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this important legislation 
which would help the workers of our Na- 
tion adjust to the problems which are 
created by automation and rapid tech- 
nological advances; legislation which 
would provide for the effective develop- 
ment and use of our Nation’s manpower 
resources to meet the skill requirements 
of our highly advanced and constantly 
changing industrial society. 

There is no question in my mind that 
one of the most serious domestic chal- 
lenges confronting us in the 1960's is to 
achieve full employment in the face of a 
rapidly expanding labor force and the 
continued displacement of workers by 
automation. 

We can, of course, take satisfaction 
that the seasonally adjusted rate of un- 
employment in January of this year 
dropped below the 6-percent level for 
the first time since September of 1960. 
We must take cognizance of the fact, 
however, that the number of long-term 
unemployed—those who have been out 
of work for 15 weeks or longer—has not 
changed from last January’s total of 1,- 
250,000, and that 700,000 of these work- 
ers have been out of work for more than 
6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem of long- 
term unemployment is especially severe 
among the nonwhite elements of our 
labor force, and this is a matter with 
which I am greatly concerned. As the 
Department of Labor's figures for the 
month of January 1962 indicate, 10.8 
percent of our labor force is composed of 
other than Caucasians—28.7 percent of 
this group, however—a disproportion- 
ately high level—has been seeking work 
for 6 months or longer. 

This problem must be dealt with for 
it is a cause of severe personal suffering 
as well as a serious loss to our total 
national effort. 

There is agreement among those who 
have studied this matter, as the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has 
stated in its excellent report accompany- 
ing this bill: 

That a substantial proportion of our un- 
employment exists because idle workers do 
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not have the skills necessary to enable them 
to undertake existing jobs. Many hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed lack the skills 
which are needed in our present-day econ- 
omy. Unless these people acquire new skills, 
their unemployment will persist even when 
recovery from the present recession is com- 
pleted. 


Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt 
that the labor force of this country is 
our most valuable productive resource. 
I urge my colleagues therefore, to sup- 
port this constructive and urgently 
needed manpower development and 
training legislation which would enable 
us to more effectively utilize this re- 
source; legislation which would improve 
the skills and adaptability of our Na- 
tion’s workers through a continuing as- 
sessment and review of our manpower 
needs, and through broadly based pro- 
grams of training and retraining which 
ee match workers’ skills with needed 

obs. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JoEtson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee which 
studied the impact of automation on the 
economy, I am very pleased to urge sup- 
port of the bill under consideration. Of 
course, it is not the entire answer to 
our unemployment problem, but I think 
it is the key factor in the solution, and 
perhaps may be the cornerstone. 

Now, this bill is not a radical depar- 
ture from anything that we have known. 
It coordinates the work of two agencies 
that are most concerned with training 
for manpower objectives: the Depart- 
ment of Labor and through it the State 
and local employment service offices, 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and through it the 
State and local educational and voca- 
tional agencies. It is in this area that 
the Department of Labor and the local 
employment services will play their tra- 
ditional role of determining skill needs, 
employment opportunities, labor supply, 
and then providing the necessary job 
placement services. After the worker 
has been selected for training, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will then come into play with 
the vocational and on-the-job train- 
ing program. 

I think we ought to emphasize that 
what we are going to deal with here are 
local programs. The testing, counseling, 
and placement of trainees will be done 
through the local public employment 
service offices. Vocational training will 
also be handled through the local and 
State vocational and educational agen- 
cies. 

Now, we have three key considerations 
here: First, we are going to have an ac- 
curate determination of the areas in 
which there is need for workers; sec- 
ondly, careful selection of the persons 
to be trained; and, third, a reasonable 
expectation of placement. 

The bill would provide training allow- 
ances up to 52 weeks at what is the 
average unemployment compensation 
allowance. This is only as it should be, 
because you cannot expect a man who is 
unemployed due to the fact that his fac- 
tory has moved away or shut down or 
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who has been automated out of a job to 
undergo the cost of his own training. 

This bill will also provide travel allow- 
ances. Rather than going through the 
expense of setting up training centers in 
every little area, this bill provides, with- 
in certain limitations, that somebody 
who takes advantage of this training will 
be able to get some kind of an allowance 
for travel and subsistence, if necessary, 
to improve his skill so that he can im- 
prove the lot of himself and his family. 

Of course, there is the cost factor 
here. It is $262 million over a 2-year 
period. But, when you consider the cost 
to our economy of continued chronic 
unemployment, the loss in purchasing 
power, and the loss in Government reve- 
nues, you will see that this is a very 
meager investment to make in order to 
gain full employment and an economy 
that is really rolling. 

We have other programs, it is true, 
but the area redevelopment program 
takes care of distressed areas. We want 
to do something for this country before 
we have too many depressed areas, and 
we should not rely on the area redevel- 
opment program as the solution to our 
national retraining problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I say also that we 
should not rely exclusively on bills to 
train our younger people, because if a 
man loses his job at the age of 40 he is 
in real deep trouble—he and his fam- 
ily—unless he can develop a new skill 
and get into the job market where there 
are job opportunities. So for this rea- 
son I would urge upon my colleagues the 
support of this pending legislation. 

Mr, STRATTON, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman is it true that in order to get 
this program going the plan is to get 
the cooperation from the States? 

Mr. JOELSON. Absolutely. This is 
a plan that depends for its success on 
the cooperation of State and local agen- 
cies which in many cases exists already. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman men- 
tioned a moment ago the area redevelop- 
ment program. Of course, retraining 
was a feature of that. I was disturbed 
because in my own State of New York 
the State government has fallen down 
in utilizing the retraining features of 
that bill. I was delighted to see in this 
legislation that if the State fails to co- 
operate as the gentleman said, then 
there is a provision to go over the head 
of the State government in order to get 
the program going. I think that is a 
very necessary feature, if the State gov- 
ernments fail, as it has in the State of 
New York, to carry this program 
through. 

Mr. JOELSON. We want to give the 
States an opportunity to help them- 
selves, but if they do not we are not 
going to sit idly by until the entire coun- 
try becomes a depressed area. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. In line with the 
proposal which has been suggested, if 
the States do not cooperate in a manner 
that is satisfactory with the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, are we to understand that 
the Secretary has the right to go in and 
confiscate public property and take over 
available facilities, facilities that he 
thinks are necessary? 

Mr. JOELSON. No; absolutely no. 
That is not my understanding of the 
bill. If it were, I would not support it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The bill refers to 
public and private facilities being taken 
over. 

Mr. JOELSON. No. There is no hint 
or suspicion of confiscation by the Fed- 
eral Government of any private facili- 
ties. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, it does give the Sec- 
retary, if he is not satisfied, that right 
to go in over their heads, and he could 
do what he wants to with public and 
private schools. 

Mr. JOELSON. It gives him the right 
to establish his own program, but it cer- 
tainly does not give him the right to 
confiscate any private facility. I do not 
know where the gentleman got that idea. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I want to say 
that he can do what he wants to. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. When one 
reads the provision, one should read all 
of the language, which is as follows: 

In the case of any State which does not 
enter into an agreement under this section, 
and in the case of any training which the 
State agency does not provide under such an 
agreement, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall provide the needed 
training by agreement or contract with pub- 
ue oe private educational or training insti- 

utions, 


Mr. JOELSON. That is right. I as- 
sume this refers to on-the-job training 
programs with local trade associations, 
businesses, and unions, through volun- 
tary cooperation getting into on-the- 
job training programs. But as to the 
fears of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
although I appreciate their seriousness, 
I do not think they are well founded. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate my colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. Jozuson] for his very 
fine statement, and I associate myself 
with his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity to make a statement in 
support of perhaps the most important 
and far-reaching piece of legislation to 
be presented to the 87th Congress—H.R. 
8399—the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1961. 

This bill launches a major assault 
upon one of the most serious and critical 
problems facing our country today, the 
problem of increasing unemployment 
and dislocation as a consequence of 
automation and other technological and 
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scientific changes. The proposal recog- 
nizes the preeminent importance of this 
problem and approaches it with an ap- 
preciation and an understanding of the 
national commitment to attain the goals 
of maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power, as stated in the 
Employment Act of 1946. The bill reaf- 
firms the acknowledgment of the Em- 
ployment Act that, to achieve the pro- 
posed goals, it is essential that there be 
rapid and continuous technological 
progress. The legislation further recog- 
nizes the continuing responsibility and 
necessity for the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government in the development of 
policies and programs leading to the 
development, preparation, and produc- 
tive use of the Nation’s manpower re- 
sources in pursuit of our national goals. 
It insures that the benefits of automa- 
tion do not become burdens of wide- 
spread and severely debilitating unem- 
ployment. 

The displaced wage earner of today is 
in a position comparable to that of the 
migrant Oklahomans of the 1930’s. He 
is the victim of the industrial dust bowls 
created by automation and technologi- 
cal advances. The displaced worker fre- 
quently has no position to return to, and 
all too often, no position to go on to. 
He is exposed to the difficult problem of 
not only finding a new job, but also of 
finding a new skill and a new employ- 
ment situation, perhaps in a new indus- 
try and in a new community as well. 

With the intent of alleviating this dis- 
turbing situation, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1961 
proposes a broad and integrated pro- 
gram to assist workers to adjust to the 
ever-increasing problems of dislocation 
in the economy due to automation and 
technological changes. It proposes to 
go beyond the current and nonremedial 
subsidization of unemployment to a posi- 
tive program of formulating and im- 
plementing solutions, 

We are presently rocketing into the 
age of automation without knowing our 
destination. No one has all of the in- 
formation needed to measure the dimen- 
sions of automation in our economy, to 
ascertain what technological break- 
throughs are currently taking place, or 
what is on the drawing boards for future 
development. This proposed program 
provides for the much-needed evalua- 
tion of the impact of automation upon 
our economy. It provides for a determi- 
nation of skill requirements, job oppor- 
tunities, training needs, and for an 
investigation into existing impediments 
to labor mobility. 

Aside from the activities of study, 
evaluation, appraisal, and reporting, the 
bill provides for concrete and practical 
programs to cope with the existing dis- 
location in the economy. There are 
provisions for the development and en- 
couragement of broad and diversified 
on-the-job training programs to help 
those out of work and to equip workers 
with new, improved, and needed skills. 
Labor mobility will be encouraged 
through promotion by the Secretary of 
Labor of equitable practices to improve 
the mobility of workers and through 
counseling and placement activities. 
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This program is to be effectuated 
through the utilization, coordination, 
and cooperation of all appropriate agen- 
cies—public and private, local and 
national. 

Demonstration, by way of available 
statistical evidence, of the great and con- 
tinuing decreases in employment due to 
technological changes is wholly inca- 
pable of registering the enormous human 
loss involved. For thousands of persons, 
when the job goes, 20 or 30 years of 
what these people had believed to be 
security goes with it. Automation, the 
disappearance of long-established firms 
from the industry, the relocation of 
plants and reorganization of operations 
have thrown onto the streets thousands 
of experienced and skilled workers with 
years of service to an employer which 
now counts for nothing. These displaced 
workers suffer mental anguish and all 
of the indignities and hardships that 
life without work still brings to the men 
and their families who bear the brunt 
of economic dislocation. 

The crux of the problem created by 
scientific and technological progress is 
how to adapt the economy to the new 
abundance which such progress makes 
possible. We must learn to live with 
this abundance, we must learn to use it, 
or else it will further disrupt our econ- 
omy, create further dislocations, reces- 
sions, and more unemployment. The 
new economics of abundance requires 
new understanding and the adoption of 
the new forward looking programs and 
policies now proposed. 

We have a special obligation and re- 
sponsibility to those who have suffered 
as a consequence of the progress which 
benefits the vast majority, but so poign- 
antly and injuriously affects many. The 
implementing of this program should al- 
low many persons presently unable to 
participate effectively in the mainstream 
of the Nation’s economy to resume their 
rightful and appropriate place in that 
economy. It is in the national interest 
that this be done, and that the opportu- 
nity to acquire new skills be afforded to 
these people in order to alleviate the 
hardships of unemployment, reduce the 
costs of unemployment compensation 
and public assistance, increase the Na- 
tion’s productivity and its capacity to 
meet the constantly increasing demands 
and requirements of the present era. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, in my 
judgment, the Holland-Goodell legisla- 
tion offers the best and most realistic 
hope of attacking effectively the per- 
sistent and increasing problem of tech- 
nological unemployment. 

It is a thoroughly constructive and 
positive and hopeful approach. It as- 
sumes—and I believe correctly—that the 
vast majority of unemployed workers are 
not content to sit back and draw unem- 
ployment compensation for as long as 
possible, that these displaced workers 
have a deep and urgent human desire 
to participate in the mainstream of 
American economic life, and that their 
major handicap has been a lack of train- 
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ing to equip them with the advanced 


technical skills now in demand by Ameri- - 


can industry. 

As one of many Members here who 
represent industrial districts, I have seen 
the economic conditions developing over 
the years which have made a retrain- 
ing program essential. During each of 
the two most recent economic recessions, 
I made it a point to visit employment 
offices, to talk with the unemployed, to 
consult at length with labor and busi- 
ness leaders in the area, and in general 
to obtain as broad an understanding as 
possible of the causes, effects, and pos- 
sible cures of unemployment. 

During each of these experiences, I 
was struck by the fact that unemploy- 
ment tends to strike hardest at two well- 
defined groups of workers: first, the 
older worker who has been doing the 


same semiskilled or in some cases 


skilled job over a long period of time, 
and second, the young, less educated and 
generally unskilled worker who is often 
considered a very marginal producer. 

Whenever management either intro- 
duces new and automated equipment 
into its plant or tightens its belt during 
a slack period by reducing costs, both 
these groups are adversely affected. The 
older workers are victims of outdated 
skills and changing job requirements, 
while the younger workers are victims of 
inadequate or insufficient education and 
training. A third group of workers joins 
the ranks of the unemployed when an 
entire plant either closes down or, like 
the huge Mack Truck plant in Plainfield, 
N.J., is moved to another part of the 
country. 

At the very time such unemployment 
exists, even while it is growing in fact, 
there is a large and paradoxical demand 
for skilled labor in the same area. 

Even as workers line up to receive 
their unemployment compensation 
checks, local newspapers carry column 
after column of help wanted advertising, 
and the same employment service offices 
feature lists of unfilled jobs. 

It is the fundamental purpose of this 
legislation, as I see it, to unravel this 
paradox by bringing together the avail- 
able labor supply and the available jobs 
by equipping displaced workers with the 
skills which industry and commerce now 
and in the future will need. 

There is a further important objective 
of the bill which has been too widely un- 
appreciated. This is the need to provide 
new and growing resources of highly 
skilled labor to meet the requirements of 
an expanding economy. It is obvious 
that automation brings with it some 
temporary unemployment, but I do not 
believe our experience confirms the fears 
of some that automation inevitably will 
cause increasing long-range joblessness. 
On the contrary, an expanding economy 
must have both improved equipment and 
more and better workers. The pending 
legislation can help provide these re- 
sources. 

In human terms, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most compelling arguments in favor 
of the bill is to consider the alternative 
to a retraining program. If we fail to 
take the steps proposed, we are saying, in 
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effect, to millions of unemployed work- 
ers that they are not important to us; 
that they do not matter; that we have no 
place for them. Despite the obvious fact 
that they are without work through no 
fault of their own, we would be requiring 
them to bear the full burden of automa- 
tion. We would be taxing them for the 
benefits to be enjoyed by the great mass 
of the country. We would be singling 
out the neediest among our people to pay 
the costs of the prosperity the rest of us 
are destined to enjoy. 

I cannot imagine, Mr. Chairman, that 
any of us are willing to do that. 

I urge Members on both sides of the 
aisle to support the Holland-Goodell sub- 
stitute bill. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
first thing I should like to do is to add 
my own hearty congratulations to our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND], who 
has given to the Congress such notable 
leadership in this field of the impact of 
automation on the labor force of our 
country. I would also add my congratu- 
lations to our colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Goopetu], for his 
contribution to the shaping of this leg- 
islation. We have had ample testimony 
here this afternoon that this is a bipar- 
tisan operation. But I can think of no 
better evidence for the validity of that 
proposition than the strong position 
taken by the leading newspaper in my 
congressional district, indeed I would 
say the outstanding newspaper in the 
State of Indiana, the South Bend Trib- 
une, which, I hasten to add, is a Repub- 
lican newspaper and which, so far as I 
can recall in the four times I have run 
for Congress, has not yet seen fit to en- 
dorse me for that office. This is an edi- 
torial which was published on January 
14, 1962, entitled The Sooner the Bet- 
ter.” Because I think this editorial from 
a Republican newspaper, the owner, edi- 
tor, and publisher of which has been a 
delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, more eloquently summa- 
rizes the necessity for this legislation 
than any other document I have yet 
seen, I am going to read it in full. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

THE SOONER THE BETTER 

The proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment take the lead in establishing a broad 
program for the retraining of workers dis- 
placed by automation is again before Con- 
gress. 

It is constructively realistic. Fortunately, 
the outlook for the birth of such a program 
is brighter in the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress than it was in the Ist when seri- 
ous consideration of the matter was slow in 
getting started. In the first session the 
Senate passed a 4-year plan. A 2-year plan 
got tied up in the House Rules Committee. 

Interestingly, and perhaps significantly, 
the idea already has the hearty endorsement 
of the President’s 24-man Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee which has just 
made its first report to Mr. Kennedy. 

The purpose of a retraining program is 
simple—to prepare displaced workers for 
jobs which they can't get because they lack 
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essential skills, and thus get them off public 
assistance rolls, 

Such a program, to be sure, will cost a con- 
siderable amount of money. But it costs a 
considerable amount of money to support 
displaced workers on public assistance rolls, 
too. Getting them back to work would be 
an infinitely happier situation for everyone. 

The need for adoption of such a program, 
possibly with the States eventually assuming 
a share of the cost, is given fresh urgency 
today by another question before Congress. 
That question concerns the lowering of trade 
barriers to stimulate exports and imports. 
This will have some dislocating effects, hurt- 
ing some while helping other segments of 
the economy. International trade, being a 
two-way street, always works that way. 

Thus it appears that the sooner a prac- 
tical retraining program gets underway the 
better for everybody. 

Moreover, the launching of the retraining 
program will involve some other things be- 
sides establishing training facilities. Some 
profound study will be required at the onset 
to determine the. nature of training pro- 
grams. It would be silly, for instance, to 
start training hundreds of thousands of men 
and women for certain jobs if there would 
be no demand for their services. 

Last session’s Senate bill 1991 properly 
took note of this, stipulating that the Sec- 
retary of Labor should be responsible for 
determining where job opportunities are 
as a first step toward activating training 
plans. 

Those who discussed the problem pointed 
out that the country as a whole really does 
not know what the manpower requirements 
are. We lack specific information about 
what skills are in short supply. And cer- 
tainly we have only vague notions of what 
the requirements are likely to be in the years 
ahead for all manner of jobs from well- 
drillers to nuclear physicists. 

A program, no matter how 
soundly conceived and efficiently directed, 
promises no utopia. It would not in itself 
solve the unemployment problem. 

But it would, in our opinion, be a notable 
advance in coping with one of the Nation's 
most trying and frustrating social problems. 


This editorial, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to repeat, is from an outstanding, Repub- 
lican-owned newspaper. I think more- 
over, because this is a Midwestern news- 
paper, its position ought to stand as a 
symbol and perhaps offer us a little hope 
that we might get some support for this 
legislation from my Republican col- 
leagues from my part of the country. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, two par- 
ticular points to which I want to make 
reference in the brief time I have at my 
disposal. 

The first of these has to do with the 
problem of coordination of the program 
between the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. As we know, all voca- 
tional education, which is the major form 
of training which is provided under this 
bill, is provided by local vocational edu- 
cational agencies. 

These agencies are the same ones 
which now receive Federal assistance 
under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts administered by the De- 
ee of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

What is added by the Holland man- 
power bill is a requirement for job test- 
ing, counseling, and training by the De- 
partment of Labor through the local 
employment service offices before the 
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worker is placed-in a training program, 
and the payment of training allowances 
to unemployed workers receiving train- 
ing. Basic to the design of the bill is 
the principle that training must be ori- 
ented to job opportunities. 

The bill thus closely coordinates the 
work of the two Federal agencies most 
concerned with training for manpower 
objectives: the Department of Labor 
and through it the State and local em- 
ployment service offices, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and through it the State and local voca- 
tional education agencies. 

The roles that these two great Depart- 
ments will perform are thus clearly those 
which have been traditionally assigned 
to the two agencies and will be closely 
coordinated under the manpower bill. 
Thus, one of the most constructive as- 
pects of the bill is that it brings together 
into a working partnership those sepa- 
rate but indispensably related activities: 
vocational education and employment 
service functions, 

I think the gentleman from the other 
side of the aisle, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], has already 
hailed the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee for its success in coordinating the 
operations of these two agencies of Gov- 
ernment in this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is just one other 
point to which I want to address myself 
in connection with this bill, and it is 
this: It was contended earlier this after- 
noon that on the whole this program 
would only duplicate existing programs. 
I think this is an inaccurate statement. 
It is true that there are today in exist- 
ence several very important vocation- 
al rehabilitation programs. However, 
there does not exist any general pro- 
gram for the some 4% million persons 
who are now unemployed. Most impor- 
tant among these programs to which I 
make reference are those that deal with 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts, but they can spend only a part of 
their available funds for training suit- 
able for employed workers, and what is 
available for appropriate training is in- 
sufficient. But the fact that there are 
some 4½ million unemployed in the 
United States, a condition from which 
our country has been suffering in recent 
months and years, shows very clearly 
that these existing programs are simply 
inadequate to cope with the situation. 

The veterans’ programs are for veter- 
ans only and are now a relatively min- 
imal operation. The training program 
provided by the Indian Bureau is for In- 
dians only, and, of course, deals with 
only a very small segment of our popu- 
lation. 

The vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams are only for the handicapped and 
spend most of their funds on special 
medical services. The vocational edu- 
cational programs under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts can 
spend only a part of their available 
funds for training suitable for unem- 
ployed workers, and what is available 
for appropriate training is insufficient. 

The Veterans’ Administration, to cite 
just one example in some detail, has ad- 
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ministered several different veterans' re- 
habilitation, educational, and training 
programs. Best known of these are the 
World War II GI educational bill, a 
similar bill for Korean veterans and the 
War Orphans Act. 

Some of the veterans’ educational 
benefits are expiring or have expired, 
such as the World War II GI bill. In 
addition, most of the educational assist- 
ance under the Korean Act was. for a 
different type of education than will be 
provided in the manpower development 
and training bill, since most of the as- 
sistance provided under that act was for 
higher education. 

I have in my hand some of the latest 
figures, for example, of rehabilitation 
programs under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. In training as of December 
1961 there were some 164,120 persons of 
whom nearly 100,000 are in higher edu- 
cation programs which of course do not 
serve to retrain the unemployed people 
the Holland bill is designed to help. 

A large part of the Federal money 
currently spent for education oriented 
to occupational training is that which 
goes for financing the programs for re- 
habilitating disabled people and placing 
them in suitable jobs. Expenditures for 
this program for 1962 will probably be 
around $100 million in Federal and State 
funds. 

These programs for rehabilitating dis- 
abled workers are, however, substan- 
tially different from the training pro- 
grams to be provided for unemployed 
and other workers under the manpower 
bill. A great percentage of the funds 
are used for the specialized services 
needed to physically rehabilitate the dis- 
abled workers. In many cases the 
handicapped person needs and receives 
individualized training in some existing 
program. These vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs, like the veterans’ pro- 
grams, thus have their limitations, and 
a large part of the funds available are 
devoted to nontraining activities. The 
State rehabilitation agencies provide 
these handicapped individuals a wide 
variety of rehabilitation services which 
cannot be provided under the manpower 
bill, such as medical and surgical resto- 
ration, prosthetic appliances and main- 
tenance, transportation, and help in es- 
tablishing small business enterprises. 

Another great percentage of the Fed- 
eral money available for occupational 
training is spent for the vocational edu- 
cation programs under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts and 
the several amendments to these stat- 
utes. In 1961 this amounted to some $48 
million in Federal funds. This is still 
not nearly enough, however, to do the 
job that needs to be done, and for which 
the manpower bill is designed, to pro- 
vide a general program for the more 
than 4.5 million unemployed. Only a 
part of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden money is available for training 
programs suitable for the unemployed 
person, since the legislation specifies for 
what occupational groups the money can 
be spent. Nearly 4 million persons are 
now enrolled annually in these programs, 
of which at least a million and a half are 
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in agricultural training and nearly 800,- 
000 in home economics. Roughly only a 
quarter of the $48 million goes to trade 
and industry occupations and of this 
amount two-thirds goes to training 
adults of the type contemplated in the 
manpower bill. To this extent, the train- 
ing money authorized by the manpower 
bill—$30 million the first year and $58 
million the second year—represents sub- 
stantial and necessary beefing up of ex- 
isting training programs. For many 
other occupational groups, such as sales 
and clerical, no existing Federal pro- 
gram provides the necessary occupa- 
tional training. 

It is also important to remember that 
the Federal Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden money is only a fraction of the 
total money spent every year for voca- 
tional education in this country, most of 
it being State and local money. The 
States, for example, in 1961 put up al- 
most twice as much as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and almost three times as 
much was contributed locally. 

The competition for the training 
dollar at the State and local level is al- 
ready intense and reflects the already 
strained budget of local school districts. 

The continuing high unemployment 
figures show that in spite of all the voca- 
tional education which has been pro- 
vided under existing programs, the em- 
ployment needs of the country and of 
our unemployed workers are not being 
met. 

All of these facts demonstrate the 
need for the type of occupational train- 
ing programs provided by H.R. 8399. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this 
legislation is one of the most important 
subjects this Congress will have before 
it this sesssion. Certainly I hope that 
we in Indiana and in my own congres- 
sional district will seek to take advantage 
of it if it is passed. The bill has sub- 
stantial bipartisan support, and I hope 
very much it will be overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped that the chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee would 
be present on the floor, because I wanted 
to ask him a question about one of his 
remarks. 

I have read the report in connection 
with this bill and I do not find anywhere 
in the report or other material any state- 
ment of the number of man-hours or 
man-years Of civilian employment that 
will be necessitated by this legislation. 
Can anyone on the committee give me 
any idea of the additional employment 
that will be necessary with respect to 
this legislation? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I have studied a lit- 
tle economics in college, but I must con- 
fess I am not familiar with that phrase. 
Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
define it? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam only quoting from 
the law. To put it simply, How many 
more civilian employees are you going 
to have to administer this program? 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. The program which 
is envisioned by this legislation 

Mr. GROSS. How many more people 
are you going to have to have on the pay- 
roll to operate the program? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman has 
asked a question. Does he want an an- 
swer? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have the 
gentleman answer it. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I may say to the 
gentleman the program envisioned by 
this legislation is going to be adminis- 
tered through existing vocational educa- 
tion programs which are now adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I yield to one of my colleagues who 
sat on the subcommittee for specific 
figures. One of the great advantages 
of this legislation is there will not be 
the necessity for some new bureaucracy. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to have 
something more definite than that. I 
want to know how many people you are 
going to have on the payroll to adminis- 
ter this program. Obviously you are not 
going to do it within the present setup. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I cannot 
advise the gentleman of the exact num- 
ber. However, I can advise the gentle- 
man that the title I provision, the cost 
of the overall direction of the program 
under the act, has been estimated, for 
purposes of the legislation, at $150,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman; 
if that is as far as he can go, it is not 
enough. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that 
the chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POWELL], in his remarks said 
that the committee had done its home- 
work on this bill. The committee has 
not done its homework. 

Let me read from Public Law 801, sec- 
tion 11: 

Sec. 11. (a) Each report, recommendation, 
or other communication, of an official 
nature, of any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government (includ- 
ing any corporation wholly owned by the 
United States) which— 

(1) relates to pending or proposed legisla- 
tion which, if enacted, will entail an esti- 
mated annual expenditure of appropriated 
funds in excess of $1,000,000— 


I am informed this proposal starts out 
with $260 million— 


(2) is submitted or transmitted to the 
Congress or any committee thereof in com- 
pliance with law or on the initiative of the 
appropriate authority of the executive 
branch, and 

(3) officially proposes or recommends the 
creation or expansion, either by action of 
the Congress or by administrative action, 
of any function, activity, or authority of 
any such department, agency, independent 
establishment, or corporation, to be in ad- 
dition to those functions, activities, and 
authorities thereof existing at the time such 
report, recommendation, or communication 
is submitted or transmitted to the Congress 
or any committee thereof, 
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shall contain a statement, with respect to 
such department, agency, independent es- 
tablishment, or corporation, for each of the 
first five fiscal years during which each 
such additional or expanded function, ac- 
tivity, or authority so proposed or recom- 
mended is to be in effect, disclosing the fol- 
lowing information: 

(A) the estimated maximum additional— 

(i) man-years of civilian employment, by 
general categories of positions, 

(ii) expenditures for personal services, 
and 

(iii) expenditures for all purposes other 
than personal services. 


This Committee on Education and La- 
bor has one of the largest and one of 
the best paid staffs in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, so I am told. If I am 
wrong in that, I invite someone to get 
up and tell me I am wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Here you are establish- 
ing this vast setup, and I say again that 
$260 million is merely seed money, yet 
you have completely ignored the man- 
datory provisions of Public Law 801. It 
is about time the executive branch and 
some of the committees of Congress con- 
formed to the laws under which we are 
supposed to operate and provided the in- 
formation the Members are supposed to 
have available. 

Now, I would like to ask someone if 
it is proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment train bank tellers. I have a list 
here which apparently was compiled by 
the U.S. Department of Labor dated Feb- 
ruary 7, 1962. Is it proposed to train 
bank tellers under the provisions of this 
bill? Is it proposed to train ticket agents 
under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The occu- 
pations in which training will be given 
will be decided by the State employ- 
ment agencies, and they will be occupa- 
tions in which employment is available 
and for which qualified trainees are seek- 
ing training. Now, I cannot state 
definitely any one particular occupation 
for which training will or will not be 
given. 

Mr. GROSS. But it will be on the 
recommendation of the Department of 
Labor. Certainly this must be con- 
strued as some kind of a recommenda- 
tion on the part of the Department of 
Labor; is that not correct? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. If the 
gentleman refers to the same list which 
I have, it is a simple listing without any 
attempt to evaluate all of the categories 
and occupations which were reported 
by State employment agencies at a par- 
ticular time. 

Mr. GROSS. I find here listed a job- 
setter. What is a jobsetter? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. A jobsetter 
is a gentleman who works on certain 
types of machines where the setting up 
of the machine is a very difficult task 
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and requires a high degree of skill. He 
sets up the machine for the operator. 

Mr. GROSS. And, if I understand 
correctly, if he happened to live in Mon- 
tana, he might have to be sent to San 
Francisco—since you say this is a special 
skill—he might be sent to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, the nearest place he 
could get training, and the Government 
would pay him 10 cents a mile and sub- 
sistence; is that correct? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would 
simply say that the Secretary of Labor 
and the Members of the House who sup- 
port this bill are anxious to train as 
many people as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. I note there is also a 
listed skill known as twister tender. 
I wonder if this is for the training of 
individuals to take care of those who 
attend the all-night parties at the White 
House where they do the twist until the 
small hours of the morning. Is a “twist- 
er tender” related to these night club 
activities? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I am sure 
the gentleman knows more about the 
twist than I do. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, if I know more 
than you do, you do not know anything 
about the twist. 

Anyway, this is very interesting. And, 
I hope eventually to find out just what 
a “twister tender” is supposed to do. 
You do not have any training for baby 
sitters listed, do you? Then I note on 
the list for training one word “helper.” 
I do not know who this individual is 
going to help; it is just plain “helper.” 
Help what and who? Help train a 
plumber to become an optician? I see 
there are opticians listed here for train- 
ing purposes. Is he going to uelp an 
unemployed plumber become an opti- 
cian, or is he going to help ar unem- 
ployed optician become a plumber? 
Which is it going to be? You know, 
this list is tremendous. Training is to 
be offered PBX operators. The tele- 
phone company and businesses generally 
have been training their own PBX oper- 
ators for years, but now the taxpayers 
are going to train them. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. O'NEILL] earlier this afternoon said 
he was surprised—I believe that was the 
word—surprised to find the telephone 
company conducting night training 
schools in Boston. Why, the telephone 
company has been doing this for years, 
training their own operators, linemen, 
and repairmen, and I submit if we leave 
them alone, they will continue to train 
their employees. The banks will con- 
tinue to train their tellers, the railroads 
and airlines their ticket agents, and the 
grocery stores their clerks. These and 
a host of others of a similar nature are 
on this list as made available by the 
Labor Department. 

I would still like to know from what 
source the money is to come, and in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, to fi- 
nance the programs here proposed. I 
have hoped that one day there would be 
the recognition that the U.S. Treasury 
is not a bottomless pit; that the finan- 
cial condition of this Government is not 
good. I become more convinced each 
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day that national bankruptcy is to be 
our fate. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to discuss briefly at least 
some of the provisions of this bill that I 
think vitally affect a good share of our 
economy, and in particular the agricul- 
tural economy in this country. I think 
a lot of people have overlooked the very 
important effect that the movement of 
farmers off the farm has had on our 
total employment picture. The reason 
for this, of course, is that the biggest pro- 
ductivity increase in any sector in our 
economy has come in the agricultural 
economy since World War II. Since 
World War II we have had an average 
increase in productivity per year of 5.8 
percent. Last year the increase in pro- 
ductivity was 7.7 percent; whereas the 
nonfarm productivity increase was only 
2 percent last year, and on an average 
has been much, much less than in the 
agricultural segment of our economy. In 
other words, what has happened is that 
the farmers have automated much fast- 
er than the nonfarm segments of our 
economy. It is only natural, I suppose, 
as a result of this, unemployment would 
be much higher in the farm sector than 
in the nonfarm sector. So we find that 
farm unemployment last year totaled 
14.7 percent; whereas nonfarm unem- 
ployment totaled 5.6 percent. Now, in 
this particular sector of our economy we 
do not have unemployment compensa- 
tion. There is not any way for the 
farmer who leaves the farm to receive 
unemployment compensation while he is 
trying to get some training or reestab- 
lish himself in another job. 

The very day the most skilled farmer 
moves to town he becomes an unskilled 
city worker, either to replace a city 
worker that is there or to go on the un- 
skilled unemployed list trying to get a 
job. So actually these skilled and effi- 
cient farmers have become unskilled 
city workers, and have gone on the un- 
employment rolls at a rapid rate in the 
last several years. The total of unem- 
ployed, unskilled workers in the United 
States has been accumulating at a rate 
less than the number of farmers that 
have been leaving the farms. I think 
this is significant. For example, we find 
that since 1955 1,255,000 persons have 
left the farms. The total unskilled, un- 
employed at the present time is esti- 
mated at 738,000. This means that the 
agricultural employees that left the 
farms since 1955 now exceed by about 
50 percent the total number of unskilled, 
unemployed workers. Some of the 
farmers who left the farms became 
skilled workers in the city, and some ^f 
them had enough capital of their own 
to go on to school and some, of course, 
went into private business. But on the 
other hand many, many went on the 
unemployment rolls. We still have a 
large pool remaining in the unskilled 
market where too few jobs are available. 

Changes in American agriculture oc- 
curred at a more rapid rate during the 5 
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years preceding the last agricultural 
census than during any previous inter- 
census period. Rapid advancements in 
technology, mechanization and produc- 
tion techniques have had a tremendous 
impact on farming. Much greater spe- 
cialization and commercialization in the 
production of many farm products oc- 
curred between 1954 and 1959 than dur- 
ing any 10-year period recorded by the 
farm census. The number of census 
farms dropped from 48 million in 1954 
to 3.7 million in 1959 and the average 
size increased from 242 to 302 acres. 
Some of the decline in number, approxi- 
mately 225,000 farms, was due to a 
change in the definition of a census 
farm, but most of the change resulted 
from the increased size in operating 
units and concurrent off-farm migration 
of farm people. Hired farmworkers 
averaged 1.9 million in 1960, about 3 
percent fewer than in 1959. The tech- 
nological upheaval characterizing to- 
day's agriculture presents far reaching 
challenges to training and retraining 
programs for this vital segment of our 
Nation’s manpower. 

Our rural manpower supply is vital to 
the Nation’s economy, not only in sus- 
taining and advancing the production 
of food and fiber, but also in its potential 
contribution to other work-force seg- 
ments. Our three and seven-tenths mil- 
lion farms now provide over 180 million 
Americans with a quality and quantity 
of food and fiber that is the envy of the 
world, and produce great quantities that 
are distributed to other populations. 
Production per farmworker is now twice 
as high as it was two decades ago but 
with our population growing at the rate 
of 1.7 percent per year, with 3 million 
more people to feed each year, 8,000 
more every day that dawns, the chal- 
lenge is apparent. Training and re- 
training is essential in order to develop 
the new and more technical competen- 
cies demanded of those who will be em- 
ployed in agricultural occupations. 
Training and retraining is essential in 
order to accomplish the successful mi- 
gration of many rural youth and adults 
from farming to nonfarm agricultural 
or other types of employment. For 
many, the necessary training will permit 
transition to nonfarm agricultural 
occupations. Although the number of 
farm operators and laborers is decreas- 
ing, the total employed in agriculture 
remains relatively constant. The de- 
cline in the farming segment is nearly 
balanced by a raise in nonfarm agricul- 
ture employment. For others, the 
training will be necessary to establish 
them in agricultural occupations. 

The adjustments apparent among 
farmers and farm laborers alone do not 
constitute the total rural training and 
retraining needs. There are 54 million 
people living in the countryside and vil- 
lages of rural America. When we dis- 
cuss manpower training and retrain- 
ing needs of rural people we are not 
talking about a minimal segment of the 
national population, we are talking 
about nearly one-third of America. The 
startling fact is that over one-half of 
the poverty in America is rural poverty. 
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There are 4.1 million inadequately low 
income rural families, total money in- 
comes from all sources, of less than the 
equivalent of $208 per month, and 3.9 
million such urban families. Also of 
significance, about one-tenth of the rural 
population is nonwhite, with the con- 
sequent unique added disparities of 
racial opportunity piled on top of the 
disparities of rural opportunity. 

The near reversal that has occurred 
during the past two decades, in the nec- 
essary procedure for achieving maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower, 
poses a distinct challenge to training 
and retraining programs. During World 
War II and the Korean conflict, man- 
power utilization procedures were de- 
signed to make the fullest possible use 
of the skills of the work force. Unem- 
ployment and underemployment were 
not critical problems. Manpower was 
in short supply. 

Today, nearly the reverse is true. 
The Nation has a large number of un- 
employed and underemployed workers 
and more will be displaced because of 
automation and other technological 
developments. Consequently, manpower 
utilization and training programs in this 
decade must be aimed at not only 
permitting entry into and increasing 
proficiency in existing agricultural oc- 
cupations, but also at improving the 
competency of those in the Nation’s work 
force who will need to qualify for other 
occupations. 

The occupational training and retrain- 
ing programs under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961, are demonstrating the 
effectiveness of federally supported 
vocational assistance to the unemployed 
and underemployed. But, the pro- 
visions of this act are limited to des- 
ignated economically distressed areas 
and relatively few of the approved 
projects are for the unemployed or un- 
deremployed in agriculture. Thirty- 
seven projects have been approved in 15 
States, involving 5,013 trainees in 251 
courses for 91 occupations. Eight are 
agricultural projects training 128 in- 
dividuals, The manpower bill will per- 
mit development of the broad programs 
of vocational training for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed which is so 
seriously needed. 

The need for this program has been 
widely acknowledged. Both manage- 
ment and labor testified for the bill. At 
the beginning of the hearings, I doubted 
the need for the legislation and tended 
to assume that industry could train 
needed employees but the hearings con- 
vinced me that automation and its bene- 
fits would be greatly retarded if we were 
to depend upon industry much of which 
does not have the will or wherewithall 
to train the workers needed before 
changing production methods or start- 
ing a new plant. 

The Des Moines Tribune on February 
23, 1962, carried an editorial on this sub- 
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ject and endorsing the content of this 
bill which I believe is worth reading. It 
is as follows: 

NEED FOR Jon RETRAINING 

President Kennedy emphasized last week 
the need for creation of 25,000 new jobs 
each week over the next 10 years for those 
coming into the labor market and those dis- 
placed by machines. 

The chief hope for creating the needed 
jobs lies in expansion of the economy gen- 
erally. But individuals displaced by ma- 
chines must also be able to shift to other 
types of employment, which frequently re- 
quire a higher degree of skill. The num- 
ber of lost jobs directly attributable to au- 
tomation isn’t known, but it unquestionably 
is substantial. In New York City alone the 
changeover to automatic elevators has dis- 
placed 40,000 elevator operators—a work 
force that exceeds the entire population of 
such communities as Burlington, Clinton, or 
Ottumwa. 

Congress approved a limited program of 
vocational retraining last year. The pro- 
gram enables jobless workers to attend 
special training courses and receive a sub- 
sistence allotment during training for a 
maximum of 16 weeks. The program is re- 
stricted to certain hard-hit areas and 
residents of only about 1,000 designated 
counties are eligible to take part. Job re- 
training programs have been approved in 35 
communities. 

The need for vocational training isn’t lim- 
ited to areas with especially heavy unem- 
ployment. Experience with the present pro- 
gram also shows it isn't possible in many 
cases to acquire needed skills in a 16-week 
course, The administration last year pro- 
posed a broader approach that would enable 
communities throughout the United States 
to develop on-the-job and vocational train- 
ing programs for workers with obsolete or 
insufficient skills. The proposed program, to 
be financed by a combination of Federal 
and State funds, would permit training for 
up toa year. The Senate last year approved 
a program of this kind. 

The revolutionary changes taking place 
in industry and agriculture together with 
increasing foreign competition make it im- 
perative that Congress give attention 
promptly to this and other proposals that 
would provide the opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to make the necessary adjustments to 
changing economic conditions. 


Mr. Chairman, when we had this bill 
under consideration the committee tried 
to include farmers with low incomes 
who want to prepare to leave agricul- 
ture within the meaning of the bill so 
that they could receive some on-the-job 
training and retraining. We provided, 
for example, on page 6, in section 201, 
that on-the-job training is designed to 
qualify for employment the many per- 
sons who cannot reasonably be expected 
to secure appropriate full-time employ- 
ment without such training. This helps 
to define the full-time employment defi- 
nition to include such farmers. Also in 
the priorities we determined that the 
persons who are unemployed should re- 
ceive a priority. Originally there was 
discussed the possibility of including 
underemployed persons. It was thought 
that this would include farmers. I 
would point out, however, that many 
farmers are not underemployed, They 
may work 60 hours a week. They just 
do not make enough money. So, really, 
what we want to get included are those 
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who are not going to have appropriate 
employment in the farm sector of our 
economy and want to retrain for a job 
which is available and pays better. 

After the bill left our committee, sev- 
eral who were interested decided unem- 
ployed farmers should be more clearly 
defined as included in the priority. 

Consequently the Senate, in consider- 
ing this whole picture, tried to define 
this more definitely and they adopted a 
definition which will be included in the 
substitute, as I understand it, and if it 
was not going to be, I will offer an 
amendment to define unemployed per- 
sons as including those farmers that 
make less than $1,200 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, if we review all of 
these figures, we see that if we exclude 
the farmers who have been taken off the 
farms, we have been able to take care 
of those persons who have been auto- 
mated out of their jobs in the cities. 
We have been able to do this through 
the operation of the economy in general. 
But when 1,200,000 former farmers were 
added to the list economy and retraining 
available was not able to take care of 
this particular problem. So actually I 
think this is a very important part of 
the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Iyield. 

Mr. GROSS. I was surprised because 
I could not find in this list of jobs of 
one kind and another very much for the 
training of workers on the farms. What 
is the story on that? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think the rea- 
son for that is evident from what I have 
just said: that 1,200,000 have left the 
farms in the last 6 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further; but then 
some of these people might like to go 
out and work on the farm and be a mid- 
wife for a cow, when it is below zero, in 
a cold barn. And they ought to be 
trained to take care of the lamb crops 
that are coming on. As the gentleman 
well knows, that is a really exhilarating 
experience, to sit out there in a cold 
shed and help the lambs come along. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is a nice 
experience that I have had many, many 
times. But I would like to point out to 
the gentleman that he has just given 
us an illustration of how this program 
will operate and will avoid training peo- 
ple for jobs that do not exist. We al- 
ready have a surplus of the lamb tenders. 
We may not have the twister tenders, 
but we have too many of the lamb 
tenders. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we would like to spread 
the good things of life around to those 
people who have not had some of that 
experience out there in subzero weather. 
Why not spread the good things of life 
around and give the farmers a little bit 
of a break in this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think the 
farmers will get a break if this bill passes. 
I think the gentleman will find that the 
farmers around Waterloo will be taking 
retraining by the gross. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I consider that a real compliment. And 
we should give some of the people in 
the cities the chance to go out and learn 
how things operate out there. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We do not want 
these people to meet their Waterloo just 
because they have to move to Waterloo 
but instead want them to find a job. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa, Where is it pro- 
posed to dig up the money for all of this? 
This is just the seed stock, this $260 mil- 
lion. Where are we going to get the 
money for this job? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I would point out, having served on a 
welfare board, and I know the gentle- 
man is very well acquainted with this; 
if there is anything we cannot afford it 
is to continue year after year after year 
the people on welfare who could be re- 
habilitated when we know that about 20 
percent of those people are retrainable 
and could be rehabilitated at a cost 
much less than to keep them on the wel- 
fare roll; get them into some other job 
instead of being on the welfare roll year 
after year after year. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman say- 
ing inversely—and I do not want to put 
words in his mouth—that the passage of 
this bill will mean the end of the welfare 
rolls? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It will mean the 
reduction of those 20 percent that are 
retrainable and rehabilitatable who are 
on the welfare rolls now. It will reduce 
that considerably, or it should reduce 
that considerably. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, since the 
New Frontier came into the picture in 
Washington I have never heard of so 
much unemployment as I have this 
afternoon. I thought that real progress 
had been made. I have been reading 
about the real progress that the New 
Frontier has made in reducing unem- 
ployment. This afternoon we have had 
unemployment all over, up and down 
one side and the other of this Chamber, 
when we have been hearing nothing but 
unemployment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If it had not 
been for the work of this committee and 
people like the chairman who have 
been working on it, the situation would 
have been much worse. While there is 
less today, that is not to say that there 
is no unemployment. I am sure the 
gentleman knows that there is unem- 
ployment in Iowa as well as elsewhere. 
All you have to do is to go down to the 
employment security commission and 
look at the list of people coming off the 
farms seeking some kind of job. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I hope he 
will help me get a few New Yorkers out 
to Iowa to help take care of the pig crop 
that is coming on, the calf crop. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I hope we do 
not have too many new producers of 
pigs or the price will be too low. 

I want to say, in closing that I was 
one of the doubters when this bill first 
started in the committee. I commend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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HOLLAND] because he certainly saw this 
problem long before most of us realized 
it really existed. When we first started 
hearings on this bill I thought, “Why 
does not industry take care of this? 
If they need to retrain people they ought 
to retrain them,” but, as the hearings 
progressed we were told by both indus- 
try and management that automation 
was coming so fast and so greatly needed 
to keep up with the world competition, 
that industry would just simply not be 
able to do enough without some assist- 
ance. I was finally convinced from the 
facts that this legislation is needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I have long been interested in the type 
of important legislation which is now 
before us and I shall support it as the 
most important means that I know of 
to relieve chronic unemployment which 
we note is general in many sections of 
the country. It is my feeling that we 
never fully recover employmentwise 
from the series of recessions that happen 
within our economy from time to time. 
I am convinced that the unemployment 
figures after the recession has run its 
course remain high because of the fact 
that jobs are lost through automation 
and the shifting of skills. 

I have long been favorable to this 
needed legislation and last October I 
spoke at length on this subject before 
the Nebraska State AFL-CIO conven- 
tion in Omaha, Nebr. During my pres- 
entation I outlined the problem as I saw 
it and which I believe now we are all 
aware of and I pointed out that this 
has been a bipartisan effort. I did then 
and I do now want to pay a special trib- 
ute to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. HoLLAND] who kindly took of his 
time to discuss details of the legislation 
with me during the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, which proved most val- 
uable in presenting this entire problem 
to the people with whom I spoke and 
communicated. 

Mr. Chairman, there may be some al- 
terations in the legislation of a minor 
nature which may be made, but I urge 
upon the Members to give this bill their 
wholehearted support because it is so 
vital to a vibrant economy and so nec- 
essary at this time. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States has long held the lead as 
the foremost industrial nation in the 
world. Our economic strength in times 
of peace and in times of global conflict 
has demonstrated the meaning of a free 
economy in our free society. The pro- 
ductive genius of that free economy has 
lifted the burden of heavy labor from the 
backs of the American workingman 
while providing a standard of living for 
all Americans unequaled in the history 
of the world. That same productive 
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genius has, in times of strife and war, 
defended the values of our free society 
and the cause of human freedom on far- 
flung battlefronts. 

Today our Nation is passing through a 
technological revolution. The great 
scientific advances and breakthroughs 
of the postwar period have been har- 
nessed to our national industrial com- 
plex. As a result there has developed a 
production capability in many basic in- 
dustries which maximizes the use of 
technology and minimizes the use of 
manpower. This we have come to call 
automation. 

Automation has caused and will con- 
tinue to cause human upsets of a very 
serious nature. When manpower is re- 
placed by high-speed, precision ma- 
chines, the social and economic values of 
our free society are endangered. The 
danger lies in not making provision for 
the use of productive manpower which is 
displaced by automation. Unemploy- 
ment and underemployment are the first 
problems arising from this trend. It is 
now apparent that unemployment for a 
large number of productive workers is 
both acute and prolonged. It is equally 
apparent that our problems of chronic 
unemployment will not be resolved by 
the normal upturn of our economy. 
There is a hard core of unemployed 
workers who will remain unemployed 
unless large-scale, cooperative efforts 
are made for their occupational retrain- 
ing. 

Such occupational retraining is nec- 
essary to provide these workers with new 
skills, the kinds of skills required by the 
rapid technological advances of the past 
decade. The alternative to such a work- 
er retraining program is acceptance of a 
growing, hard core of unemployed work- 
ers with all the social and economic evils 
such a defeatist attitude is sure to gen- 
erate. This we cannot afford. This we 
must not permit to happen. We must 
take positive action now to conserve our 
human resources in this period of na- 
tional transition from an industrial econ- 
omy to a technological economy. 

H.R. 8399 is by no means a panacea 
for our problems or the only guideline 
to our national objective of maximum 
employment and a more fully produc- 
tive work force. It is but one step in the 
right direction. Much more will need 
to be done in creating job opportunities 
geared to the technological age in which 
we live. It is estimated that 26 million 
new workers, our youth, will enter the 
labor market seeking jobs during the 10- 
year period ahead. Some 4 million new 
job opportunities must be created and 
stimulated each year if our Nation is 
to meet the needs of an expanding popu- 
lation. Our answer must be an ever-ex- 
panding national economy which fosters 
free, competitive enterprise and pro- 
motes the general welfare of all our 
people. The same pioneer spirit which 
produced the scientific discoveries lead- 
ing to automation must now be turned 
to the development of new industries 
which will provide maximum employ- 
ment and advance the common good. 
This is the new frontier we must explore 
and master in the decade of the 1960's. 
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Meanwhile, Government has a clear 
responsibility to harness the creative 
spirit and know-how of business and or- 
ganized labor to resolve the economic 
and social problems caused by automa- 
tion. This is not a task for Government 
alone) Nor is it the sole responsibility 
of business or organized labor. It is a 
challenge common to all. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past several 
years I have attempted to call public 
attention to the dangers of rapid auto- 
mation which occur when reasonable 
provisions are not made for the occupa- 
tional retraining of workers displaced 
by highly productive machines. I have 
expressed concern that the problems of 
worker displacement would reach un- 
manageable proportions unless programs 
were developed to cushion the human 
impact of automation. The problems of 
chronic unemployment are now of such 
magnitude as to require a large-scale 
effort by the Department of Labor, with 
the cooperation of business and organ- 
ized labor, to turn the tide before it is 
too late. I, therefore congratulate the 
Committee for the leadership it has 
taken in this matter, and urge the adop- 
tion of H.R. 8399. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to join in support of this legis- 
lation to train and more effectively uti- 
lize the manpower resources of the 
country. 

Progress and automation have taken 
a steady toll of employment opportuni- 
ties. Our increasing population and la- 
bor force make it necessary to create 4 
million new jobs each year to accommo- 
date the 114 million new workers enter- 
ing the labor market and the 2.5 million 
persons who lose jobs to automation each 
year. The Nation appears to be falling 
behind in its effort to provide full em- 
ployment opportunities without inflation. 

In my community of Cleveland the 
unemployed includes thousands of per- 
sons who have been chronically unem- 
ployed for a long period of time. For 
many, the prospects are discouragingly 
remote for return to regular, gainful em- 
ployment. Such discouragement can 
soon lead to despair. While many of 
the unemployed are in their advanced 
years, there is a critical number who 
are young, more recent members of the 
work force. 

Every day, every week, and every 
mionth throughout the year additional 
workers are displaced through automa- 
tion. Simultaneously, the development 
of new industrial equipment and meth- 
ods requires new and changing skills 
unavailable in many labor markets. 
While millions persist in unemployment 
throughout the Nation, job opportunities 
are advertised for applicants with spe- 
cial training qualifications. 

It will well serve the entire Nation if 
training can be provided those of the 
unemployed who are retrainable for de- 
manded skills and for employment op- 
portunities that do exist. Preparing the 
men for the job will prove to be good 
public business. This bill is a giant 
step in the right direction. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New York Ir. 
Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of this legislation and also in 
favor of the bloc of amendments that 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, this is extremely im- 
portant legislation. I think the problem 
of automation comes close to being the 
No. 1 domestic problem facing us in the 
United States today. This bill is a large 
stride forward toward solving that 
problem. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Manon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8399) relating to the occupational 
training, development, and use of the 
manpower resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM CANADA- 
UNITED STATES INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications which 
were read by the Clerk: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1962. 

Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 

Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Speaker's Offices, U.S. Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Due to unanticipated 
circumstances, it becomes necessary for me 
to submit my resignation as a member to 
the sixth session of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Conference. 

Very truly yours, 
LD D. DONOHUE. 
FEBRUARY 26, 1962. 

Hon. JohN W. MCCORMACK, 

Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SPEAKER: With genuine regret, 
I hereby resign as a member of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group be- 
cause of unexpected commitments which 
will command my attention during the time 
of the conference. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignations are accepted. 
There was no objection. 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while some 
of the Members of this Congress as well 
as other Government officials still ex- 
press fear that a national lottery might 
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raise economic, social, and moral issues, 
the wheels of fortune still continue to 
spin merrily in 24 States throughout this 
country pumping out tremendous tax 
revenues from racetrack betting. 

The report on horseracing in the 
United States for the year 1961, just re- 
leased by the National Association of 
State Racing Commissioners, reveals 
some interesting and startling revenue 
figures. It shows that $3,466,943,158 was 
wagered in these 24 States where gam- 
bling on horseracing is legal and proper. 
This is an increase of over $108 million 
from last year. It further reports that 
the revenue to these same States 
amounted to $264,858,077. Here again, 
an increase of almost $7 million from 
last year. New York State is reported 
taking in over $99 million in additional 
income—$2 million more than last year. 
Also, in spite of our sanctimonious 
attitude about gambling, our Federal 
Treasury was the recipient of additional 
millions of dollars in taxes collected on 
admission charges for 49,560,334 persons 
who attended the races during 1961—an 
increase of over 244 million people from 
last year. 

To those people who react with 
shocked surprise at the mere idea of 
legalizing a national lottery, I would like 
to point out that, according to this sta- 
tistical report, the State of Florida again 
programed 8 additional racing days 
allotted for scholarships and charities. 
This means that gambling funds will 
again be used for the education of our 
young people and to help the needy. For 
that matter, is not all of this so-called 
gambling revenue commingled with other 
State income and used to build schools 
and teach our children? 

This report makes one point crystal 
clear and that is, Mr. Speaker, that 
millions of American citizens through- 
out the United States enjoy the recrea- 
tion and pleasures of gambling and that 
these 24 States, realizing that the urge 
to gamble is human and normal, have 
combined this universal human trait 
with their evergrowing need for more 
revenue. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, all the resistance 
to a national lottery when every day 
millions of dollars are changing hands 
in every stock market, at every race 
track, at just about every sporting event 
that is staged? Are these transactions 
any different than buying a lottery 
ticket? Are these transactions any diff- 
erent than the lotteries conducted every 
month by thousands of civic clubs, 
churches and welfare organizations 
where automobiles, television sets, and 
other prizes go out to lucky ticket 
holders? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if we would stop 
and think of how much other legalized 
gambling we permit every day without 
giving it a second thought, the idea of 
a national lottery is not as immoral or 
wicked as it sounds. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time is come 
for this Congress to stop playing a double 
role on the subject of gambling. I think 
the time is come for this government to 
wipe out hypocrisy and accept the in- 
disputable fact that man is by his very 
nature a gambler and wants a chance 
to legally satisfy his gambling thirst. 
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More importantly, Mr. Speaker, I 
think the time is come for this Congress 
to realize that a national lottery, which 
can easily pump into our treasury $10 
billion a year, would be the only means 
of reducing the heavy tax burden carried 
by our American wage earners. Let us 
wake up and become realistic and sen- 
-Sible on this issue. 


INROADS OF AUTOMATION 


Mr.SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
‘imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
under consideration is one which I can 
support with full confidence that we are 
contemplating a positive step in dealing 
with the inroads which automation has 
made into the stability of our national 
economy, 

There is no need to review in detail 
the bread-and-butter necessities, the 
economic arithmetic, which created the 
circumstances leading to our considera- 
tion of a measure of this kind. We are 
all familiar with the pertinent statistics: 

That we have today a total of 4,091,000 
unemployed persons. 

That this figure has declined to 5.8 
percent of the working force. 

But we also have 1,250,000 persons un- 
employed for more than 4 months, 

And we have 672,000 unemployed per- 
sons who have been economically dis- 
possessed—they have not worked for 27 
weeks or more. 

These statistics reveal nothing new. 
They simply underline a truth which has 
been established for more than 10 years. 
Each of several postwar recessions has 
been followed by an economic upturn, 
but at the peak of each upturn the num- 
ber of long-term unemployed has 
reached a higher total than it had dur- 
ing the last previous business advance. 
It is quite clear that we are exploiting 
our new technology for the general wel- 
fare of the Nation, but at the specific 
expense of certain segments of our labor 
force. 

Last year the Congress authorized the 
beginnings of one remedial approach to 
the solution of this problem by passing 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Too little 
time has elapsed to permit us to deter- 
mine how effective the depressed area 
approach will be. In any case, area re- 
development is a very broad field of ac- 
tivity and does not contemplate retrain- 
ing of workers as a first consideration. 
The time has come to authorize another 
beginning to complement area redevel- 
opment by emphasizing action tied di- 
rectly to the human element in the total 
problem. 

Some strong reservations concerning 
the validity of the retraining concept 
and the precedents which might be 
established by the adoption of this bill 
have been expressed in this Chamber. 
I have no desire to question the good 
faith of the opponents or to cast doubt 
on their sincerity. As one who repre- 
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sents a district in which several counties 
record long-term unemployment of over 
20 percent of the working force, how- 
ever, I feel obligated to place on the 
record certain convictions based on 
firsthand experience with the problem 
which has, of itself, aroused strong sup- 
port for this proposal. 

It has been said that the proposed 
retraining program will probably not 
succeed, will miss the heart of the prob- 
lem, because previous retraining efforts 
have had only limited success. 

In response I would comment that we 
lack a proper yardstick by which to 
measure probability of success. Previous 
retraining programs under the sponsor- 
Ship of political and economic groups 
have been fragmentary or of a special 
objective character. No retraining pro- 
gram can positively guarantee that an 
unemployed person will automatically 
become an employed and productive 
citizen. 

Worker retraining will not create 
job opportunity—only capital investment 
can do that—but it will vastly increase 
the chances of those who now have no 
chance at all, and if we have lost the 
courage to gamble on the initiative and 
energy of our own citizenry, then we are 
taking a long step backward indeed. 

Some doubt has been expressed regard- 
ing the persons who would be retrained, 
and whether or not they would use this 
program for the purpose intended. We 
must realize that we are dealing with 
only one category of persons—the unem- 
ployed-employables, who can and will 
work if they are reoriented and directed 
toward those segments of the economy 
which are expanding. From personal 
experience I can testify that about 7 out 
of every 10 unemployed persons in my 
district who have been jobless for 26 
weeks or more can be considered unem- 
ployed-employables, physically able to 
work and eager to earn a wage. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not this program might be- 
come permanent. Indeedit might. And 
is that necessarily bad for the Nation? 
The best trained professional persons 
in this country make a practice of taking 
refresher courses to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in their fields—to master the 
latest specialized information which 
they must use frequently. If retraining 
becomes a built-in phase of our contin- 
uous economic revolution, if portions of 
our working force regularly pass through 
such training on the way from idleness 
caused by technological advance to an 
upgraded status in another section of the 
economy, then the program will be ful- 
filling its function. 

If you consider the alternatives you 
may well decide that this program will 
be self-liquidating. What are the al- 
ternatives? 

More unemployment compensation? 

More agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties? 

More food stamp plans for an in- 
definite number of years? 

More broken homes, with the bread- 
winner gone, leading to more money for 
aid to dependent children? 

More collusive union-management 
agreements to limit work force expansion 
and restrict job opportunity? 
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More tax proposals to discourage 
enterprise management or hinder mod- 
ernization of our industrial system? 

We want no more of any of these, 
and we all know it. We support 
amortization and tax writeoff programs 
for tools, structures, and devices. It 
has now come to be the time for parallel 
action in the field of human talents and 
endeavors. 

Let it be said that an American work- 
ing man has, not one industrial career, 
but 2 or 5 or 10 if necessary in his life- 
time—so long as he is able and willing to 
work and to learn and relearn to work 
again. We must create a working force 
whose flexibility and adaptability 
matches the tremendous range of im- 
provements now flowing from the ex- 
perts in the new technology. 

Concern has been expressed that the 
retraining program might provide im- 
proper advantages for particular firms 
or industries. This is not sufficient 
cause to oppose the program; it is a mat- 
ter which can be handled by effective 
administration of the authority which 
we are delegating to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The suggestion has also been heard 
that the retraining program might 
undermine worker incentive to self-im- 
provement and encourage the feeling 
that the Federal Government is respon- 
sible for the future of all unemployed 
persons. Some persons may well be so 
affected, but experience indicates to me 
that such persons would not work any- 
way. They are not properly among 
the unemployed-employables. ‘They are 
marginal citizens and they like it that 
way. They are a minority which has 
always been with us and perhaps always 
will be. 

No person who has not had the ex- 
perience himself can appreciate the im- 
pact of 40 or 50 consecutive weeks of 
unemployment on a man who has 
worked steadily all of his previous life. 
There is a loss of status which is never 
really forgotten, and a loss of identity 
with the community—a frozen immo- 
bility which simply makes the unem- 
ployed person unable to understand 
what happened, or how, or why it hap- 
pened to him. The experience itself is 
grievous enough, and the consequences 
are far-reaching, but when there is no 
alternative to continued idleness, then 
we can expect nothing but social disas- 
ter for the worker and his family. 

The victim of long-term unemploy- 
ment needs this alternative, just as the 
Nation as a whole needs an alternative 
to the present senseless growth of a 
larger and larger pool of industrially 
displaced persons. 

We take great pride in our position as 
the No. 1 industrial nation in the world, 
and we are spending billions each year 
to maintain that position and to defend 
the principles on which our success is 
based. In that connection, and with 
reference to the pending measure, I 
would like to call your attention to a 
phrase made famous by our professional 
athletes. They speak of the “second ef- 
fort,” and say that there are many great 
athletes, but the champions are those 
who can meet an obstacle and surmount 
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it with a second effort of drive and de- 
termination. 

In our programs to counter the effects 
of automation on our working force we 
too need a second effort because our 
first efforts have not completed the job. 
This retraining program is a second- 
effort try as part of our determination 
to continue as international champions 
in productivity and resourcefulness. 


WILL THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
BECOME ANOTHER CUBA? 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
spent 3 days in the Dominican Republic, 
from Thursday, February 15, to Sun- 
day, February 18. I went there because I 
was very much concerned about the 
country and about the present situation 
there, Frankly, I fear that the Domini- 
can Republic may become a second Cuba. 
Six months before Castro came to power 
in Cuba I warned that he was no liber- 
ator and that he was a Communist. 
Unfortunately, time proved that my 
analysis of the situation was right. 

I am very much afraid that we are 
drifting into a similar situation in the 
Dominican Republic. That was the pur- 
pose of my going down there, that is, to 
learn the true facts, and if the situation 
warrants it to warn my colleagues in 
Congress. 

I am today reporting to the Congress 
that the situation in the Dominican Re- 
public is worse than I had anticipated. 
Unless we act, and act fast, we may soon 
be faced with another Communist-domi- 
nated country in the Caribbean. Only 
a couple of hundred miles away from our 
shores. If this should happen, Haiti 
would not be able to hold out long and 
our whole position in the Caribbean and 
the Western Hemisphere generally would 
be dangerously exposed. 

Mr. Speaker, here are some facts that 
I discovered during my visit to the Do- 
minican Republic: 

First. Fidel Castro agents are infil- 
trating every branch of the Dominican 
Government, industry, labor, the state 
university and other sectors of Domini- 
can life. 

Second. The 14th of June movement 
is a well-organized, militant group, with 
definite Communist leanings. During 
my visit there, demonstrators associated 
with this movement burned an Ameri- 
can flag and an Associated Press re- 
porter, Robert Berrellez, was beaten up. 

Third. I wanted to address the state 
university, but Dominican officials and 
our own Chargé d’Affaires warned 
against it because of possible, well-organ- 
ized demonstrations by the students be- 
longing to the 14th of June movement, 
which the Government was powerless to 
control. 

Fourth. The country is on the verge 
of bankruptcy and may soon be ripe for 
a Communist takeover, unless political 
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stability and a sound economic base are 
established. 

Fifth. A sound economic base must be 
centered on sugar production and ex- 
ports, which account for 70 percent of 
the country’s economy. 

Sixth. Loans alone will not help, I am 
convinced. In addition to loans, we can 
promote the future stability of the Do- 
minican economy through a U.S. sugar 
quota of not less than 1 million tons for 
1963. 

Seventh. We must also provide mate- 
rial assistance to those parties in the 
Dominican Republic which are friendly 
to the United States and are strongly 
anti-Communist. The leftist organiza- 
tions are getting plenty of financial help 
from Castro agents, which is undoubt- 
edly emanating from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, at the end of 1960 the 
U.S. Government, in order to weaken 
the Trujillo regime and hasten its over- 
throw and its replacement by a demo- 
cratic government, imposed a special 
import fee of 2 cents per pound on Do- 
minican sugar shipped to the United 
States under nonquota allocations. This 
action caused the Dominican sugar in- 
dustry to receive $21 million less for its 
exports than the actual market value. 
That $21 million went to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. In so doing the United States pre- 
vented it from going into the pockets of 
the Dominican dictator Trujillo to fur- 
ther enrich him and his family, which 
owned the sugar mills, factories, farms, 
and so forth. 

As soon as the Trujillo regime had 
been replaced by a democratic form of 
government, the sanctions imposed by 
the Organization of American States— 
which had formed part of the legal basis 
for the action of the United States— 
were lifted. 

In a measure, then, the $21 million 
which the United States had received 
should be considered as having been held 
in trust for a democratized Dominican 
sugar industry, which now belongs to 
the Dominican state and, therefore, to 
the people of the Dominican Republic. 
It has been agreed by all parties con- 
cerned that the funds returned to the 
Dominican Republic will be wholly used 
for social works—housing projects and 
the like—for the benefit of the Domini- 
can population. 

A gesture of this type on the part of 
the United States, that is, returning the 
money to the Dominican people, would 
help to strengthen the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and would hasten the reestablish- 
ment of friendly relations between our 
two countries. Needless to say that 
many of the Dominican people still re- 
sent the support given to Trujillo by the 
United States. If this money were not 
to be returned, this fact would be utilized 
by the leftist Castro forces now oper- 
ating in the Dominican Republic to 
foment hatred of the United States. 

In connection with the sugar situa- 
tion, which is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the Dominican economy and its 
future stability, a start has been made 
by our Government in granting a sugar 
quota for the first 6 months of 1962 in 
the amount of 464,000 short tons, raw 
value. But we must not stop there. It 
is of vital importance—in fact, urgent— 
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that we grant a sugar quota for the 
second half of this year of a quantity at 
least equal to that of the first half. 
“Without this,” Dominican Government 
officials told me during my visit there, 
“we anticipate an economic collapse and 
political chaos.” 

What is further complicating the 
sugar situation is the fact that agricul- 
tural and factory wages in the sugar 
industry have increased this year from 
a minimum of 70 percent to a maximum 
of 120 percent. This means that the 
cost of production has been greatly in- 
creased, which exceeds the low world 
sugar price. The encouraging thing 
here is that profits no longer go to the 
Trujillo family, which previously owned 
and controlled the sugar industry, but 
are now utilized for the benefit of the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 
quote from a message by Dr. Salvador 
Ortiz, Secretary of Commerce of the 
Dominican Republic, the section entitled 
“Ruinous Aspects of the Suggested 
Global Quota System”: 

The U.S. Sugar Act expires on June 30, 
1962. It is understood here that the U.S. 
Congress will deliberate on a new sugar 
act and decide on changes in the current 
act or extend the present act. 

The President of the United States, in his 
budget message to the U.S, Congress on 
January 18, 1962, proposed a radical change 
in sugar legislation. He recommended that 
the difference between the domestic and 
world price of sugar, which is currently 
received by foreign suppliers of sugar, will 
be retained by the United States to the ex- 
tent permitted by existing international 
agreements. 

This, as is commonly understood, means 
that the United States would buy sugar from 
foreign countries at the “world price” for 
sugar. That price is a frightfully depressed 
price, markedly below the cost of production. 
It is a dumping price. It covers only about 
10 percent of the world’s production. It is 
a market for sugars which are homeless. 

Today the world price of sugar is $2.34 
per 100 pounds and it can be conservatively 
stated that no country in the world can 
produce sugar at such a low price. Cer- 
tainly the Dominican Republic cannot. And 
if the Dominican Republic is obliged to sell 
sugar at such a price it would be reduced 
to abject poverty and economic ruin, 


While the sugar situation is the key 
to the country’s economic stability, it 
is no less important to watch the polit- 
ical situation in the Dominican Republic 
very carefully. For example, it is urgent 
to see that leftist organizations do not 
gain control of the constitutional con- 
vention scheduled for June 1962. It is 
equally important that the elections, 
which are scheduled to be held in De- 
cember 1962, produce a strong demo- 
cratic government which can arrest fur- 
ther Communist infiltration. 

Finally, I want to touch on a personal 
note. While I was in the Dominican 
Republic, the editor of the morning 
newspaper, El Caribe, German Ornes, 
personally attacked me as a friend of 
dictators. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. This is not only baseless, but 
too ridiculous for words. My record in 
Congress and my efforts in strengthening 
the democratic forces in Latin America 
are an open book for all to see. I was 
truly puzzled to know why this editor 
would attack me. 
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In checking on German Ornes, I dis- 
covered that in the years from 1948 to 
1955 he served as a stooge of Dictator 
Trujillo as editor of the same newspaper 
El Caribe, which was Trujillo’s mouth- 
piece. In fact, several years later Ornes 
bought the newspaper with the aid of 
a loan from the Trujillo government. 
In October 1955, however, Ornes in- 
curred the dictator's enmity for pub- 
lishing a picture of a group of flower- 
bedecked children placing their flowers 
at the base of a Trujillo bust, but the 
newspaper caption mistakenly reported 
that this was taking place at Trujillo's 
tomb. The next day Ornes left for a 
press meeting in the United States and 
refused to return to the Dominican Re- 
public. Now, this man, who openly 
admits that he played ball with Dicta- 
tor Trujillo and served as his mouth- 
piece for many years—and probably 
would have continued in that capacity 
for many more years, were it not for 
the mistake with the picture—dares to 
attack me because I came to the Domini- 
can Republic to study the situation and 
to learn how best we can help that 
country attain economic stability. 

I believe there is another reason for 
his attack, aside from his desire to show 
that by attacking me he wanted to break 
from his past association with Trujillo. 
While in the Dominican Republic, I 
met with a group of businessmen who 
are associated with the Business 
Council for International Understand- 
ing. This council seeks to promote better 
relations between the United States and 
other countries through a program of 
projects which are more suitable for 
private efforts than through the Gov- 
ernment, such as 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
English language instruction, cultural 
programs, and the like. A very success- 
ful project of this type is operating in 
Mexico and I inserted a report on the 
Mexican project in the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 1, 1961, pages 
A3882-A3884. Evidently, Ornes may be 
thinking that these efforts would win 
away some of the Dominican people, 
particularly the youth, from leftist in- 
fluences and give them an appreciation 
of America and our democratic ways. 
His attack on me, therefore, serves a 
double purpose: He used it to slander 
American business efforts to aid his 
people, and it strengthens the hands of 
the leftists. 

Incidentally, about a month ago this 
same Senor Ornes asked for the removal 
of two of our staff members attached to 
the U.S. Embassy in the Dominican Re- 
public, and now he has asked for the 
removal of our labor attaché there, Fred 
Somerford, on the ground of alleged in- 
terference in Dominican affairs. He is 
very definitely anti-United States, ac- 
cording to all reports I have received. 

The present council of the Dominican 
Government is headed by President Ra- 
fael Bonnelly and ably assisted by such 
distinguished men as Donald I. Reid 
Cabral, Dr. Nicholas Pichardo, Secretary 
of Finance, Dr. Manuel Tavares, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Salvador Or- 
tiz. These men are responsible leaders. 
They recognize the dangers facing their 
country and they have asked for help 
from the United States in their efforts 
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to bring about an independent Domini- 
can Republic free of Communist influ- 
ences. 

In conclusion, it is quite clear to all of 
us that the struggle for an independent 
Dominican Republic and a friendly Do- 
minican Government is very important 
to the United States. If we sit back and 
do nothing to help bring that about, Iam 
convinced that the Dominican Republic 
could be lost in 90 days. All we have to 
do is let the Communists and the Castro 
agents fan the political passions of the 
mob, and it will not be long before a 
revolt-ridden and chaotic situation will 
make the country ripe for a Communist 
takeover. 

If we fail now in the Dominican Re- 
public, we will have another Cuba on 
our hands and our position in Latin 
America will be further endangered. It 
may later cost us much more both in 
money and in lives to regain what we 
stand to lose if the Dominican Republic 
should go Communist. I know the Do- 
minican people, who, like the Cubans 
and the other Latin American peoples, 
are friendly, deeply religious, proud of 
their ancestry and their country. We 
cannot and we should not let them down. 
The lesson of Cuba is too grim and too 
fresh in our minds. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it is most important and highly enlight- 
ening to insert in the Recor» a statement 
by the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare outlining problems in Federal- 
State relationships in public welfare and 
proposals for their solution, Along with 
the statement are accompanying resolu- 
tions of the State board for legislation to 
correct what the board points out is a 
deteriorating situation in these relation- 
ships. 

I want to express my personal con- 
gratulations to the members of the New 
York State Board of Social Welfare for 
their recognition of the gradual en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
in fields that distinctly belong to the 
States and the localities. 

As I have warned, and opposed, every 
time Federal-aid programs have come 
before the House, more and more con- 
trols must go with this aid. The state- 
ment by the board of social welfare 
clearly indicates that in this field it is 
taking its toll and has created a great 
deal of confusion. 

I sincerely hope that in reading this 
statement other States will fall in line 
with the recommendations of the State 
of New York as-a basis for legislation, 
and action will be taken to permit the 
States to conduct these affairs as origi- 
nally intended. 

This statement was sent to all the 
Members in the Congress from the State 
of New York. 
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The statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


This board has been concerned over the 
years with the many problems that have 
stemmed from Federal-State relationships in 
the public welfare field, especially with the 
steadily increasing domination by Federal 
authorities and the consequent loss of State 
and local autonomy. 

Back in 1951, the Governor of New York 
State appointed the [Kelly] commission to 
study federally aided welfare programs and 
examine the problems of Federal-State re- 
lationships and the more immediate threat 
of withholding Federal funds because of cer- 
tain variances in assistance standards and 
practices in local public welfare departments. 
More recently, the New York State Tem- 
porary State Commission on Coordination of 
State Activities identified the danger of the 
current situation in this growing 8 of 
Federal-State-local welfare machinery. 

These and other studies by New 2 
State indicated that there was no 
ment on the fundamental objectives of all 
modern public welfare—to help people who 
have no other resources but public ald, and 
to provide that assistance as promptly, as 
effectively, and as economically as possible, 
in accordance with the best self-help prac- 
tices. What is involved is the bureaucratic 
network of Federal regulations, reporting, 
auditing, bulletins, State letters, interpreta- 
tions, conformity reviews, and a snowstorm 
of other administrative paper requirements. 

Once again this board finds it necessary to 
express concern, its very real alarm, over 
another threat to extend Federal dominance 
in public welfare—the latest welfare pro- 
posals of the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Here again, this 
board and the staff of the State department 
of social welfare do not quarrel with ob- 
jectives—providing for needy people who 
must be helped, rehabilitating individuals 
who can profit thereby, and using every 
known modern technique for breaking the 
chain of dependency in sorely deprived fam- 
ilies. Our anxiety arises from the specific 
ways and means proposed to reach these ob- 
jectives. 

These new proposals, if adopted by the 
Congress, would give the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington full 
power to dictate in detail to all the States, 
and therefore to all the thousands of local 
communities in the Nation that administer 
public welfare, just how it is to be managed 
—almost down to the last piece of paper. 

The discretion vested in the Secretary is 
without limitations. 

The philosophy implied and inherent is in 
flat contradiction to the historic concern of 
New York State and its localities for home 
rule, and ignores the basic right and respon- 
sibility of the State and its localities to 
decide how they will conduct their public 
business. 

We believe that a stand must be made now, 
by this State and, hopefully, every other 
State, to stop and to reverse the trend of 
increasing Federal domination, of a growing 
complexity that is getting completely out of 
hand, and of the constant threats to with- 
hold Federal funds because of alleged non- 
conformity with Federal regulations. 

To accomplish this urgently needed 
change, this board proposes that— 

1. Because many of these problems stem 
from federally required State plans, the 
Social Security Act should be revised to re- 
quire that, not a State’s plan, but its State 
laws, should be used as the basis for deter- 
mining whether a State is in conformity with 
Federal law. 

Such a revision would also shift the re- 
sponsibility for accepting or refusing Federal 
welfare funds from administrators to leg- 
islators. The amount of funds that are now 
available to a State such as New York, over 
$200 million annually, is so great that the 
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decision to accept or refuse such funds 
should be made by those who have the duty 
to decide the major fiscal policies of the 
State. After all, the effect of such fiscal 
decisions goes far beyond the interest or 
jurisdiction of any single State agency. 

2. The Federal administrator’s powers to 
review a State’s program for conformity 
should be limited to reviewing a State's 
welfare laws. This would restrain Federal 
administrative personnel from continuously 
stretching Federal requirements and threat- 
ening a State agency with withdrawal of 
Federal funds unless its voluminous State 
plan is amended again and again to con- 
form to the latest Federal interpretation of 
its own regulations. 

3. Determinations stemming from this re- 
view procedure should be appealable to an 
appropriate Federal court, which would ren- 
der a decision after a hearing in which the 
facts indicated whether a State did meet 
the requirements of the Federal law or 
whether its claims for Federal funds were 
made in good faith or that it withheld the 
Federal share of recovery funds from the 
Federal Government. 

This board respectfully asks Governor 
Rockefeller to request the New York State 
Legislature to memorialize the Congress to 
consider the grave threats to the Federal- 
State-local welfare system, and to all Gov- 
ernment relationships, represented by this 
imbalance of powers, and to act quickly 
and forthrightly to correct the situation. 

This board also asks the New York State 
delegation to the Congress to give its spe- 
cial attention to the Federal legislative pro- 
posals before that body in the interest of 
New York State and all States. 

RESOLUTION OF THE STATE BOARD OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Resolved, That this board recommends 
that the Social Security Act be amended, as 
follows: 

I. That titles I, IV, X, and XIV be 
amended to require that a State’s laws, in- 
stead of a State's plan, conform to the 
requirements of those titles to qualify the 
State for Federal funds thereunder. 

II. That tiltes I, IV, X, XIV, and related 
provisions of the Social Security Act be 
amended to make clear that the powers and 
duties of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare be limited to: 

1. Determining whether a State's laws con- 
form to the requirements of the Federal 
legislation; 

2. Determining whether in the adminis- 
tration of the State’s laws there be sub- 
stantial compliance with the Federal leg- 
islation; 

3. Determining whether a State's claims 
for Federal funds are properly computed and 
are based on actual expenditures made in 
good faith, and whether a State has correctly 
computed and reported the Federal share 
of amounts recovered from recipients, their 
estates and relatives; 

4. Stimulating and assisting States to pro- 
vide skilled social services for the preven- 
tion of dependency and for rehabilitation; 

5. Stimulating and subsidizing research 
into the causes of dependency and into 
methods of effective rehabilitation; and 

6. On request, to give advice and guidance 
to States for the better administration of 
the federally aided programs; and 

III. That titles I, IV, X, and XIV and other 
related provisions of the Social Security Act 
be amended to provide that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall not 
deny or withhold Federal funds made avail- 
able to the States under any of the federally 
aided assistance programs except with the 
approval of an impartial administrative 
board (comprised, for instance, of three or 
five persons appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
assured of facilities and services adequate to 
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the discharge of its functions), issued after 
appropriate notice and opportunity to be 
heard shall have been afforded the State 
affected; and to provide further that the 
State affected shall have the right to appeal 
the determination of such board to an ap- 
propriate Federal court; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board recommends that 
the Governor request the legislature to me- 
morialize the Congress to amend the Social 
Security Act in accordance with the fore- 
going resolution. 


H.R. 10454: A BILL FOR THE DIS- 
POSITION OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RuopEs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill provides for the clas- 
sification of all public lands except In- 
dian reservations, national parks and 
monuments, and the like, as to the high- 
est and best use for the land. The proc- 
ess of classification is to be accomplished 
by the agency of the U.S. Government 
owning the land in conjunction with the 
State in which the land is located. Any 
disputes on proper classification will be 
resolved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior after notice and hearing. 

Land classified for urban or industrial 
development may, at the option of the 
State, be appraised as to its present 
value. Such land may then, at the op- 
tion of the State, be turned over to the 
possession of the State under a contract 
of sale. Under the terms of the contract 
the State shall have 10 years to develop 
the land or sell it to developers. At the 
end of the 10 years, the State shall either 
pay the appraised value of the land to 
the Federal Government, or return the 
land to the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which had jurisdiction of it. 

If the land is sold, the State shall 
either pay in cash the appraised value 
of the land to the Federal Government, 
or assign such portion of deferred pay- 
ments to be made by the purchaser as 
are necessary to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment the appraised value of the land. 

Another feature of the bill is a provi- 
sion that the Federal Government may 
turn over lands to a State, city, or 
county, without cost, provided these 
lands are used for school, park, or other 
public purposes, and that such use is 
commenced within a reasonable period 
of time. 

The bill is designed to allow the States 
to plan orderly development of its most 
strategically located lands, and to pro- 
vide land for public facilities now, com- 
mensurate with anticipated future 
growth. 


A BILL TO PERMIT DONATION OF 
SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 
TO PUBLIC PARK, RECREATION, 
OR HISTORIC MONUMENT AGEN- 
CIES 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which ex- 
tends to public tax-supported park, 
recreation, and historic monument 
agencies the right to receive surplus Fed- 
eral personal property. 

This right to receive such surplus per- 
sonal property is now granted other 
similar agencies, including civil defense 
and public health agencies. 

Under this amendment to the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is designated as the officer who shall 
determine whether such personal prop- 
erty is usable and necessary to the pro- 
gram of the receiving agency. It may be 
donated to any park, recreation or his- 
toric monument agency of any State or 
of any political subdivision in any State. 

This legislation extends to public park, 
recreation, and historic monument 
agencies the right to surplus Federal 
personal property. They now have the 
right to receive surplus Federal real 
property. 


INFORMATION FILED WITH BUREAU 
OF CENSUS ON CONFIDENTIAL 
BASIS 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JoHANSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend title 
13, United States Code, to preserve the 
confidential nature of copies of infor- 
mation filed with the Bureau of the 
Census on a confidential basis. 

The proposed amendment reads as 
follows: 

(c) copies of census reports retained by 
respondents shall not be obtained by other 
departments or agencies of the Government 
through subpena or other process or by 
virtue of any law. 


My action in introducing this bill is 
prompted by the decision of the US. 
Supreme Court on December 11, 1961, 
in the case of St. Regis Paper Co., peti- 
tioner, against United States. 

In this case, the majority of the Court 
held that the petitioner, St. Regis Paper 
Co., was obligated to comply with an 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
to produce file copies of reports which 
it had submitted to the Bureau of the 
Census even though sections 8 and 9 of 
title 13 of the United States Code pur- 
port to assure the complete confiden- 
tiality of such information supplied to 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The Court held that “the prohibitions 
against disclosure contained in para- 
graph 9 run only against the officials 
receiving such information and do not 
purport to generally clothe census in- 
formation with secrecy.” 
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The Court further held: 

Congress did not prohibit the use of the 
reports per se but merely restricted their use 
while in the hands of those persons receiving 
them; i.e., the Government officials. Indeed, 
when Congress has intended like reports 
not to be subject to compulsory process it 
has said so. 


I agree with the dissenting views of 
Mr. Justice Black concurred in by Mr. 
Justices Whittaker and Stewart, that— 

Our Government should not, by picayun- 
ish haggling over the scope of its promise, 
permit one of its arms to do that which, by 
any fair construction, the Government has 
given its word that no arm will do. 


I further agree with the dissenting 
view that— 
it is no less good morals and good law that 
the Government should turn square corners 
in dealing with the people than that the 
people should turn square corners in deal- 
ing with their Government. 


As the dissenting views of Mr. Justice 
Black pointed out, the form supplied by 
the Census Bureau told the petitioner: 

Your report is confidential and only sworn 
census employees will haye access to it, It 
cannot be used for purposes of taxation, in- 
vestigation, or regulation. 


The purpose of the amendment to sec- 
tion 9 of title 13 contained in my bill 
is to provide the corrective treatment 
which the Court decision clearly indi- 
cates must be provided if the protection 
is to be assured. 

My bill, if enacted, will preclude any 
future “picayunish haggling.” It will 
assure complete confidentiality of data 
furnished the Bureau of the Census ei- 
ther in compliance with statutory re- 
quirement or in voluntary response to 
Census Bureau requests. It will give 
substance to the pledge offered by the 
President of the United States that, “no 
person can be harmed in any way by 
furnishing the information required.” 

This Presidential pledge, incidentally, 
conforms to the provision of section 8(c) 
of title 13 which states that— 
in no case shall information furnished un- 
der the authority of this section be used to 
the detriment of the persons to whom such 
information relates. 


As a member of the Census Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I intend to ask 
for early hearings on this bill which has 
also been introduced by the former 
chairman of this subcommittee, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Lestnskr], and also in slightly different 
form by my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 


WHEAT AT FOUR PRICES? 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BEERMANN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, 34 
pages of the new farm bill are required 
to explain the administration’s A B C D 
proposed wheat program. 
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I think it is fair to say that this is 
the most complicated proposal ever sub- 
mitted to the Congress for any single 
commodity. 

Any supposition that all of the com- 
plex gears provided are likely to mesh 
smoothly, and that all sorts of bugs will 
not develop is extremely naive. 

I call this proposal the four-price 
wheat plan because it appears that there 
are at least four different prices which 
can be established for identical wheat 
raised on one farm by one farmer. 

One price is the price he is going to 
get for a prescribed percentage of his 
wheat that theoretically is going to be 
used for human consumption in the 
United States. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture would determine this price. 

Another price is the price the farmer 
is supposed to get for a portion of his 
wheat that is theoretically going to be 
used for human consumption in other 
countries. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine this price too, and 
would also determine the percentage of 
all exported wheat that would be eligible 
to get this price. 

The rest of a farmer’s wheat would 
be eligible for a price support loan at a 
third price, determined by the Secretary. 

The fourth price for a portion of a 
farmer’s wheat would be applicable only 
if he planted excess acreage. The price 
for this wheat would be the same as the 
third price, minus a penalty of x cents 
a bushel. 

This complicated structure is to be ac- 
complished by commodity loan programs 
and by two different certificate plans. 
Each wheat farmer would get a certifi- 
cate for that portion of his wheat going 
to domestic milling for food. Each wheat 
farmer would also get a certificate for 
that portion of his wheat going for ex- 
port food uses. 

The theory is that the wheat farmer 
would get these diverse prices by sale of 
these certificates to domestic millers and 
wheat exporters. 

There are, it seems to me, some basic 
and extreme inequities involved in this 
proposal. 

One of these is that the farmer who 
has customarily grown certain types of 
high quality milling wheat is discrimi- 
nated against. Although there is no sur- 
plus of some types of wheat, and al- 
though buyers are ready and willing to 
pay a premium for such quality wheat, 
the producer of this wheat is going to 
be required to take the same cut in wheat 
acreage as other farmers who have in- 
creased production of kinds of wheat in 
surplus. 

The way this complex multiple-price 
plan actually works is that the farmer 
who grows high quality milling wheat in 
firm demand is going to give up a part 
of his right to share in such firm de- 
mand to other farmers growing kinds 
of wheat not wanted by the market. 

This disadvantage to farmers who 
grow kinds of wheat wanted by the mar- 
ket is reflected in many local situations. 
Certain producing areas that are able to 
produce quality milling wheat are going 
to have a substantial reduction in the 
amount they can sell for quality milling 
purposes in order that farmers in other 
areas may share in this market. 
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The program operates to freeze the 
uneconomical pattern of wheat produc- 
tion in recent years. This uneconomic 
pattern has been created by the 15-acre 
exemption, plus the incentives for maxi- 
mum production. The wheat program 
has operated to spread wheat production 
in many areas and on many farms where 
wheat production would not have oc- 
curred except for the program. 

It is time that we took action to get 
back to a more economic distribution of 
wheat production rather than to freeze 
the uneconomic pattern of recent years. 

One of the results of the proposed 
multiple-price plan for wheat is well 
hidden beneath the complexities of the 
program. 

This is the disposition of surplus wheat 
on the feed grain market on a subsidized 
basis. 

No feed grain producer will quarrel 
with the use of wheat for feed if this is 
the result of fair, competitive marketing. 

But feed grain producers do object and 
should object to subsidized competition 
in the feed grain market. 

This subsidy comes about because the 
wheat producer gets a high price for that 
portion of his wheat crop that moves 
into domestic and foreign food use. This 
high price means that the wheat pro- 
ducer can accept a lower price for his 
uncertificated wheat than would other- 
wise be the case. 

This effect of the program should not 
be obscured by the proposal to have a 
price support for uncertificated wheat. 
There is no place for uncertificated 
wheat to go except to the feed grain 
market. All that is produced will by 
necessity and in the absence of unusual 
circumstance eventually find its way into 
feed use. The delaying effect of the 
price-support program only increases 
the eventual impact of such movements. 

I must confess that in reading the 
complex provisions of title IV-B of the 
administration's bill, relative to the mul- 
tiple-price plan for wheat, that it is not 
possible to assess with accuracy the full 
picture of all that is involved. 

The reason it is difficult is because on 
every page appear numerous provisions 
establishing discretionary authority for 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This portion of the bill is filled with 
such phrases as: “The Secretary may 
permit the diverted acreage to be grazed 
in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary.” “The Sec- 
retary may require that the acreage di- 
verted by the same as in the previous 
year,” “as the Secretary may determine,” 
“an amount of wheat determined by the 
Secretary,” “the Secretary has reason 
to believe,” “the Secretary finds,” “the 
Secretary may,” “apportioned by the 
Secretary,” “prescribed by the Secre- 
tary,’ “as the Secretary determines 
should be considered,” “the Secretary 
may permit producers of feed grains” to 
grow feed grains instead of wheat, “sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe,” “designated by 
the Secretary,” the Secretary is author- 
ized,” “conservation uses approved by the 
Secretary,” “to the extent the Secretary 
determines appropriate,” “except as the 
Secretary may by regulations prescribe,” 
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Just like its forerunner, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961, this bill represents 
another and perhaps the greatest at- 
tempt at power grabbing in the legisla- 
tive history of Congress. Never, to my 
knowledge, has Congress been asked to 
grant the Secretary such broad dis- 
cretionary authority. 

It would be, I submit, intolerable for 
Congress to delegate such broad powers 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I will also submit that the proposed 
multiple-price program for wheat is so 
complicated that it would be impractical 
for Congress to try to write more spe- 
cific provisions. 

All of which leads to the inescapable 
conclusion that this is an extraordinarily 
good reason why the entire proposal 
should not be enacted. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE COTTON TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
Is there objection to 


The SPEAKER. 
the request of the gentleman from South 


tiles, because I am charged with the re- 


On February 15 of this year the White 


i 
i 
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The matter referred to follows: 
Tue Warre HOUSE PRESS RELEASE 


The President today releaseđ the text of 
the long-term cotton textile arrangement 
concluded at a meeting of the Cotton Tex- 


land, January 29 to February 9, 1 

Nineteen nations, 2 the prin- 
cipal cotton textile d importing 
nations of the free moe partictpated in 


covering a 
period between October 1, 1961, and October 
1, 1962, which has enabled importing coun- 
tries threatened by or subjected to market 
disruption in any of 64 categories of cotton 
textiles to restrain imports to the level of 
fiscal year 1961. 

Under the terms of the new arrangement, 
an nation threatened by or sub- 
jected to market disruption on any item 
or category of cotton textiles may freeze 
imports for 1 year to the level of the first 
12 of the 15 months. If 
this market condition persists, the freeze 
may be extended for yet another year. Fol- 
lowing that, increases may be limited to 5 
percent a year. In all cases the decision is 
made unilaterally by the importing nation. 

Accompanying the agreement will be an 
undertaking by those nations which have 
maintained quantitative restraints on cot- 
ton textile imports to expand access to their 
markets in order to relieve pressures else- 
where. 

The 6 years during which the current 

t and the proposed agreement will 
be in force will permit the American cotton 
textile industry to 


their activities. It marks 
the conclusion of another step in the seven 
step program announced by the President 
on May 2, 1961, for assistance to the Ameri- 
can textile industry. 

Both industry and labor advisers to the 
U.S. delegation in Geneva expressed satis- 
faction with the terms of the agreement. 


of the agreements, and these I extend at 
this point in the RECORD: 
LONG-TERM COTTON TEXTILE ARRANGEMENT? 
Recognizing the need to take cooperative 
and constructive action with a view to the 
development of world trade; 
further that such action 


less developed countries possessing the nec- 
essary resources, such as raw materials and 
technical skills, by providing larger oppor- 
tunities for increasing their exchange earn- 
ings from the sale in world markets of prod- 
ucts which they can efficiently manufacture; 

Noting, however, that in some countries 
situations have arisen which, in the view of 
these countries, cause or threaten to cause 
“disruption” of the market for cotton tex- 
tiles; 

Desiring to deal with these problems m 
such a way as to provide growing 
nities for exports of these products, provided 


+The negotiation of this arrangement was 
concluded in Geneva on an ad referendum 
basis on Feb. 9, 1962, by representatives 
Governments: Australia, 


unity 
(Belgium, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and Netherlands). 
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that the development of this trade proceeds 
in a reasonable and orderly manner so as 
to avoid disruptive effects in individual mar- 
kets and on individual lines of production 
in both importing and exporting countries; 

Determined, in carrying out these objec- 
tives, to have regard to the declaration on 
promotion of the trade of less developed 
countries adopted by ministers at their 
meeting during the 19th session of the con- 
tracting parties in November 1961; 

The participating countries have agreed, 
as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 


In order to assist in the solution of the 
problems referred to in the preamble to this 
arrangement, the p: countries 
are of the opinion that it may be desirable 
to apply, during the next few years, special 
practical measures of international coopera- 
tion which will assist in any adjustment 
that may be required by changes in the pat- 
tern of world trade in cotton textiles. They 
recognize, however, that the measures re- 
ferred to above do not affect their rights 
and obligations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the GATT). They also recognize 
that, since these measures are intended to 
deal with the special problems of cotton tex- 
tiles, they are not to be considered as lend- 
ing themselves to application in other fields. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. Those participating countries still 
main restrictions inconsistent with 
the provisions of the GATT on imports of 
cotton textiles 


restrictions 
progressively each year with a view to their 
elimination as soon as possible. 

2. Without prejudice to the provisions of 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of article 3, no partici- 
pating country shall introduce new import 
restrictions, or intensify existing import re- 
strictions, on cotton textiles, insofar as this 
would be inconsistent with its obligations 
under the GATT. 

3. The participating countries at present 
applying import restrictions to cotton tex- 
tiles imported from other participating 
countries undertake to expand access to 
their markets for such cotton textiles so as 
to reach, by the end of the period of validity 
of the present arrangement, for the products 
remaining subject to restrictions at that 
date, taken as a whole, a level corresponding 
to the quotas opened in 1962, for such prod- 
ucts, as increased by the percentage men- 
tioned in annex A. 

Where bilateral arrangements exist, an- 
nual increases shall be determined within 
the framework of bilateral negotiations. It 
would, however, be desirable that each an- 
nual increase should as closely 
as possible to one-fifth of the overall increase. 

4. The participating countries concerned 
shall administer their remaining restric- 
tions on imports of cotton textiles from 
parti countries in an equitable man- 
ner and with due regard to the special needs 
and situation of the less-developed coun- 
tries. 

5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph 3 above, if, during the licensing 
period preceding the entry into force of 
this arrangement, a specific basic quota is 
nil or negligible, the quota for the succeed- 
ing licensing period will be established at a 
reasonable level by the participating im- 
porting country concerned in consultation 
with the participating exporting country or 
countries concerned. Such consultation 
would normally take place within the frame- 
work of the bilateral negotiations referred 
to in paragraph 3 above. 

6. Participating countries shall, as far as 


importa’ 

importation for reexport after 

cotton textiles originating in other partici- 
pating countries, 
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7. The participating countries shall notify 
the Cotton Textiles Committee as early as 
possible, and in any case not less than 1 
month before the beginning of the licensing 
period, of the details of any quota or import 
restriction referred to in this article. 


ARTICLE 3 


1, If imports from a participating country 
or countries into another participating coun- 
try of certain cotton textile products not 
subject to import restrictions should cause 
or threaten to cause disruption in the 
market of the importing country, that coun- 
try may request the participating country 
or countries whose exports of such products 
are, in the judgment of the importing coun- 
try, causing or threatening to cause market 
disruption to consult with a view to remov- 
ing or avoiding such disruption. In its re- 
quest the importing country will, at its dis- 
cretion, indicate the specific level at which 
it considers that exports of such products 
should be restrained, a level which shall not 
be lower than the one indicated in annex B. 
The request shall be accompanied by a de- 
tailed, factual statement of the reasons and 
justification for the request; the requesting 
country shall communicate the same infor- 
mation to the Cotton Textiles Committee at 
the same time. 

2. In critical circumstances, where an un- 
due concentration of imports during the 
period specified in paragraph 3 below would 
cause damage difficult to repair, the request- 
ing participating country may, until the end 
of the period, take the necessary temporary 
measures to limit the imports referred to in 
Paragraph 1 above from the country or 
countries concerned. 

3. If, within a period of 60 days after the 
request has been received by the participat- 
ing exporting country or countries, there has 
been no agreement either on the request for 
export restraint or on any alternative solu- 
tion, the requesting participating country 
may decline to accept imports for retention 
from the participating country or countries 
referred to in paragraph 1 above of the cot- 
ton textile products causing or threatening 
to cause market disruption, at a level higher 
than that specified in annex B, in respect 
of the period starting on the day when the 
request was received by the participating 
exporting country. 

4. In order to avoid administrative diffi- 
culties in enforcing a given level of re- 
straint on cotton textiles subject to 
measures taken under this article, the par- 
ticipating countries agree that there should 
be a reasonable degree of flexibility in the 
administration of these measures. Where 
restraint is exercised for more than one 
product the participating countries agree 
that the agreed level for any one product 
may be exceeded by 5 percent provided that 
the total exports subject to restraint do not 
exceed the aggregate level for all products 
so restrained on the basis of a common unit 
of measurement to be determined by the par- 
ticipating countries concerned. 

5. If participating countries have recourse 
to the measures envisaged in this article, 
they shall, in introducing such measures, seek 
to avoid damage to the production and 
marketing of the exporting country and 
shall cooperate with a view to agreeing on 
suitable procedures, particularly as regards 
goods which have been, or which are about 
to be, shipped. 

6. A participating country having recourse 
to the provisions of this article shall keep 
under review the measures taken under this 
article with a view to their relaxation and 
elimination as soon as possible. It will re- 
port from time to time, and in any case 
once a year, to the Cotton Textiles Commit- 
tee on the progress made in the relaxation 
or elimination of such measures. Any par- 
ticipating country maintaining measures 
under this article shall afford adequate op- 
portunity for consultation to any participat- 
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ing country or countries affected by such 
measures. 

7. Participating importing countries may 
report the groups or categories to be used 
for statistical purposes to the Cotton Tex- 
tiles Committee. The participating coun- 
tries agree that measures envisaged in this 
article should only be resorted to sparingly, 
and should be limited to the precise prod- 
ucts or precise groups or categories of prod- 
ucts causing or threatening to cause market 
disruption, taking full account of the agreed 
objectives set out in the preamble to this 
arrangement. Participating countries shall 
seek to preserve a proper measure of equity 
where market disruption is caused or threat- 
ened by imports from more than one par- 
ticipating country and when resort to the 
measures envisaged in this article is un- 
avoidable. 

ARTICLE 4 

Nothing in this arrangement shall prevent 
the application of mutually acceptable ar- 
rangements on other terms not inconsistent 
with the basic objectives of this arrange- 
ment. The participating countries shall 
keep the Cotton Textiles Committee fully in- 
formed on such arrangements, or the parts 
thereof, which have a bearing on the opera- 
tion of this arrangement. 


ARTICLE 5 


The participating countries shall take 
steps to insure, by the exchange of informa- 
tion, including statistics on imports and ex- 
ports when requested, and by other practical 
means, the effective operation of this ar- 
rangement. 

ARTICLE 6 


The participating countries agree to avoid 
circumvention of this arrangement by trans- 
shipment or rerouting, substitution of di- 
rectly competitive textiles and action by non- 
participants. In particular, they agree on 
the following measures: 

(a) Transshipment: The participating im- 
porting and exporting countries agree to 
collaborate with a view to preventing 
circumvention of this arrangement by trans- 
shipment or rerouting and to take appro- 
priate administrative action to avoid such 
circumvention. In cases where a participat- 
ing country has reason to believe that 
imports shipped to it from another partici- 
pating country and purporting to have 
originated in that country did not originate 
there, it may request that country to consult 
with it with a view to assisting in the de- 
termination of the real origin of the goods. 

(b) Substitution of directly competitive 
textiles: It is not the intention of the par- 
ticipating countries to broaden the scope of 
this arrangement beyond cotton textiles but, 
when there exists a situation or threat of 
market disruption in an importing country 
in terms of article 3, to prevent the circum- 
vention of this arrangement by the deliber- 
ate substitution for cotton of directly com- 
petitive fibers. Accordingly, if the importing 
participating country concerned has reason 
to believe that imports of products in which 
this substitution has taken place have in- 
creased abnormally, that is, that this substi- 
tution has taken place solely in order to cir- 
cumvent the provisions of this arrangement, 
that country may request the exporting 
country concerned to investigate the matter 
and to consult with it with a view to reach- 
ing agreement upon measures designed to 
prevent such circumvention. Such request 
shall be accompanied by a detailed, factual 
statement of the reasons and justification 
for the request. Failing agreement in the 
consultation within 60 days of such request, 
the importing participating country may de- 
cline to accept imports of the products con- 
cerned as provided for in article 3 and, at 
the same time, any of the participating coun- 
tries concerned may refer the matter to the 
Cotton Textiles Committee which shall make 
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such recommendations to the parties con- 
cerned as may be appropriate. 

(c) Nonparticipants: The participating 
countries agree that, if it proves necessary to 
resort to the measures envisaged in article 3 
above, the participating importing country 
or countries concerned shall take steps to 
insure that the participating country’s ex- 
ports against which such measures are taken 
shall not be restrained more severely than 
the exports of any country not participating 
in this arrangement which are causing, or 
threatening to cause, market disruption. 
The participating importing country or 
countries concerned will give sympathetic 
consideration to any representations from 
participating exporting countries to the ef- 
fect that this principle is not being adhered 
to or that the operation of this arrangement 
is frustrated by trade with countries not 
party to his arrangement. If such trade is 
frustrating the operation of this arrange- 
ment, the participating countries shall con- 
sider taking such action as may be con- 
sistent with their law to prevent such 
frustration. 

ARTICLE 7 


1. In view of the safeguards provided for 
in this arrangement the participating coun- 
tries shall, as far as possible, refrain from 
taking measures which may have the effect 
of nullifying the objectives of this 
arrangement. 

2. If a participating country finds that its 
interests are being seriously affected by any 
such measure taken by another participating 
country, that country may request the coun- 
try applying such measure to consult with a 
view to remedying the situation. 

3. If the participating country so re- 
quested fails to take appropriate remedial 
action within a reasonable length of time, 
the requesting participating country may 
refer the matter to the Cotton Textiles 
Committee which shall promptly discuss 
such matter and make such comments to 
the participating countries as it considers 
appropriate. Such comments would be 
taken into account should the matter sub- 
sequently be brought before the contract- 
ing parties under the procedures of article 
XXIII of the GATT. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Cotton Textiles Committee, as estab- 
lished by the contracting parties at their 
19th session, shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the countries p to this 
arrangement, and shall fulfill the responsi- 
bilities provided for it in this arrangement: 

(a) The committee shall meet from time 
to time to discharge its functions. It will 
undertake studies on trade in cotton tex- 
tiles as the participating countries may de- 
cide. It will collect the statistical and other 
information necessary for the discharge of 
its functions and will be empowered to re- 
quest the participating countries to furnish 
such information. 

(b) Any case of divergence of view be- 
tween the participating countries as to the 
interpretation or application of this arrange- 
ment may be referred to the committee 
for discussion. 

(c) The committee shall review the oper- 
ation of this arrangement once a year and 
report to the contracting parties. The re- 
view during the third year shall be a major 
review of the arrangement in the light of 
its operation in the preceding years. 

(d) The committee shall meet not later 
than 1 year before the expiry of this 
arrangement, in order to consider whether 
the arrangement should be extended, modi- 
fied, or discontinued. 


ARTICLE 9 
For purposes of this arrangement the ex- 
pression “cotton textiles” includes yarns, 
piece goods, made-up articles, garments, 
and other textile manufactured products, in 
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which cotton represents more than 50 per- 
cent (by weight) of the fiber content, with 
exception of 


the of handloom fabrics of the 
cotton 
ARTICLE 10 
For the purposes arrangement, the 
term ” refers to situations of the 


kind described in the decision of the con- 
tracting parties of November 19, 1960, the 
relevant extract from which is reproduced 
in annex C. 

ARTICLE 11 


1. This arrangement is open for accept- 
ance, by signature or otherwise, to govern- 
ments, parties to the GATT or having provi- 
sionally acceded to that agreement, provided 
that if any such government maintains re- 
strictions on the import of cotton textiles 
from other participating countries, that gov- 
ernment shall, prior to its accepting this 
arrangement, agree with the Cotton Tex- 
tiles Committee on the percentage by which 
it will undertake to increase the quotas other 
than those maintained under article XII or 
article XVIII of the GATT. 

2. Any government which is not party to 
the GATT or has not acceded provisionally 
to the GATT may accede to this arrange- 
ment on terms to be agreed between that 
government and the participating countries. 
These terms would include a provision that 
any government which is not a party to the 
GATT must undertake, on acceding to this 
arrangement, not to introduce new import 
restrictions or intensify existing import re- 
strictions, on cotton textiles, insofar as such 
action would, if that government had been 
a party to the GATT, be inconsistent with its 
obligations thereunder. 


ARTICLE 12 


1. This arrangement shall enter into force 
on October 1, 1962, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph 2 below. 

2. The countries which have accepted this 
arrangement shall, upon the request of one 
or more of them, meet within 1 week prior 
to October 1, 1962, 2 if 
a majority of these countries so decide, the 
provisions of paragraph 1 above may be 
modified, 

ARTICLE 13 

Any participating country may withdraw 
from this arrangement upon the expiration 
of 60 days from the day on which written 
notice of such withdrawal is received by the 
Executive Secretary of GATT. 

ARTICLE 14 

This arrangement shall remain in force 
for 5 years. 

ARTICLE 15 

The annexes to this arrangement con- 
stitute an integral part of this arrangement. 


ANNEXES 
ANNEX A 


(The percentages in this annex will be 
communicated in due course.) 


ANNEX B 


1. (a) The level below which imports or 
exports of cotton textile products causing or 
threatening to cause market disruption may 
not be restrained under the provisions of 
article 3 shall be the level of actual imports 
or exports of such products during the 12- 
month period terminating 3 months preced- 
ing the month in which the request for 
consultation is made. 

(b) Where a bilateral agreement on the 
yearly level of restraint exists between par- 
ticipating countries concerned covering the 
12-month period referred to in paragraph 
(a), the level below which imports of cotton 
textile products causing or threatening to 
cause market disruption may not be re- 
strained under the provisions of article 3 
shall be the level provided for in the bilateral 
agreement in lieu of the level of actual 
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imports or exports during the 12-month 
period referred to in paragraph (a). 

Where the 12-month period referred to in 
paragraph (a) overlaps in part with the 
period covered by the bilateral agreement, 
the level shall be: 

(i) the level provided for in the bilateral 
agreement, or the level of actual imports or 
exports, whichever is higher, for the months 
where the period covered by the bilateral 
agreement and the 12-month period referred 
to in paragraph (a) overlap; and 

(il) the level of actual imports or exports 
for the months where no overlap occurs. 

2. Should the restraint measures remain 
in force for another 12-month period, the 
level for that period shall not be lower than 
the level specified for the preceding 12- 
month period, Increased by 5 percent. In 
exceptional cases, where it is extremely dif- 
ficult to apply the level referred to above, a 
percentage between 5 and 0 may be applied 
in the light of market conditions in the im- 
porting country and other relevant factors 
after consultation with the exporting coun- 
try concerned. 

3. Should the restraining measures remain 
in force for further periods, the level for 
each subsequent 12-month period shall not 
be lower than the level specified for the 
preceding 12-month period, increased by 5 
percent, 

ANNEX C 

Extract from the contracting parties’ de- 
cision of November 19, 1960: 

“These situations (market disruption) 
generally contain the following elements in 
combination: 

“(i) a sharp and substantial increase or 
potential increase of imports of particular 
products from particular sources; 

“(il) these products are offered at prices 
which are substantially below those pre- 
vailing for similar goods of comparable 
quality in the market of the importing 
country; 

(inn) there is serious damage to domestic 
producers or threat thereof; 

“(iv) the price differentials referred to 
in paragraph (il) above do not arise from 
governmental intervention in the fixing or 
formation of prices or from dumping 
practices. 

“In some situations other elements are 
also present and the enumeration above is 
not, therefore, intended as an exhaustive 
definition of market disruption.” 


ANNEX D 


For the purposes of applying article 9, 
the following list of the groups or sub- 
groups of the S. T. O. is suggested. This list 
is illustrative and should not be considered 
as being exhaustive. 


I Cotton yarns and fabrics. * 9 
652 -07 
-08 
-09 
58. 04A 
H Cotton eS ties ex 653.7 | ex 46.02 
and special ics, ex 654 ex 58. 01-03 
ex 656 ex 58.05-10 
ex 656 ex 59.01-17 
ex 657 ex 60.01 
ex 62. 01-05 
ex 65. 01-02 
III Cotton clothing ex 841 ex 60. 02-06 
ex 61. 01-11 
ex 65. 03-07 


to avoid injury or a threat of injury 
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domestic industry is contained in section 
40A(7)(c) of the Customs Act which au- 
thorizes the application of special values for 
duty purposes. These special values cannot 
be used to achieve a precise level of imports. 
Accordingly, the participating countries 
recognize that, shouid Canada find it neces- 
sary to take action to limit imports pursuant 
to this arrangement, it would not be in a 
position to insure that imports would not 
fall below the minimum level as defined in 
this paragraph. 

2. Add article 9: Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of article 9, any country which is 
applying a criterion based on value will be 
free to continue to use that criterion for the 
purposes of article 9. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I also wish to insert 
in the Recorp at this point certain press 
releases on this particular story, for it 
has some impact on what I have to say. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Feb. 16, 
1962] 


NINETEEN-NATION Pact SEEKS TEXTILE 
IMPORTS CURB 


(By Lee M. Cohn) 


The Kennedy administration, bidding for 
congressional support of its tariff-cutting 
proposals, today released the text of a 19- 
nation agreement designed to hold down 
“disruptive” imports of cotton textiles. 

Under terms of the pact, the United States 
could freeze imports of cotton textiles at 
about current levels for 2 years. In each of 
the 3 ensuing years, the United States would 
have to permit a 5-percent increase in the 
imports. 

Cotton textile manufacturers here have 
complained bitterly about competitive im- 
ports of low-priced yarn, cloth, and apparel 
from Japan, Hong Kong, and elsewhere. 

These manufacturers and their employees’ 
unions have threatened through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to oppose the Presi- 
dent's request for broad new tariff-cutting 
powers, unless the administration stems the 
flow of cotton textiles. 


VOTES ARE NEEDED 


With a close fight on the tariff bill ex- 
pected this spring, the administration feels it 
needs the votes of textile-State Congress- 
men—concentrated mostly in New England 
and the South. 

The 19-nation agreement, together with 
other measures to help the American textile 
industry, is aimed at winning this crucial 
support. The Associated Press reported that 
textile-State Congressmen, briefed on terms 
of the pact, expressed general satisfaction. 

But some Japanese industrialists have com- 
plained about the agreement, because it 
would allow the United States to restrict 
imports unilaterally. U.S. officials, however, 
said the Japanese Government delegation ap- 
proved the pact without reservation. 

The agreement was negotiated last week 
at Geneva. It will go into force next Oc- 
tober 1 for 5 years—replacing a 1-year pact 
expiring then—if the negotiating nations 
sign. 

PLANNING SEEN ALLOWED 

Halling the agreement in a statement, the 
White House said it “will permit the Amer- 
ican cotton textile industry to plan their 
production and to sharpen their competitive 
position with the confidence that foreign im- 
ports will not disrupt their activities.” 

White House officials said the United 
States “got more than we asked for” in ma- 
chinery to protect American industry against 
competitive cotton textile imports. 

At the same time, they said, Japan and 
the other exporters achieved valuable con- 
cessions, because the six nations of the 
European Common Market committed them- 
selves to move toward elimination of their 
import quotas on cotton textiles. 
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The United States hopes to cushion the 
impact of its restrictions on Japanese im- 
ports by opening up other markets—mainly 
in Europe—to Japanese textiles. 

Officials said complex formulas in the pact 
boil down to this: 

If the United States or another importer 
decides that increased imports of any cate- 
gory of cotton textiles threaten to disrupt 
the domestic market, it will ask the export- 
ing country to restrict its exports to a spe- 
cific level. 

If no agreement is reached within 60 days, 
the importing country may impose the re- 
strictions—in effect, import quotas—uni- 
laterally. In emergencies, the importing 
country may clamp down immediately, with- 
out waiting 60 days. 

Under the formula, the United States next 
fall could freeze imports from Japan, for 
example, at the level of the year ended last 
June 30. This freeze would remain in ef- 
fect up to 2 years. 


FIVE-PERCENT QUOTA INCREASE 


If the United States decided to continue 
restrictions, it would increase the quota in 
the third year by 5 percent. Additional 5- 
percent increases would be required in the 
fourth and fifth years. 

Thus, the agreements will permit the 
United States and other importing countries 
to limit the increase of imports to 15 per- 
cent over the 5-year term of the pact. 

The United States would not be required 
to impose the curbs, and the pact states that 
the restraints “should only be resorted to 
sparingly.” 

Existence of the agreement, officials said, 
will influence Japan and other exporters to 
exercise restraint. They will know that any 
big increase in their exports would carry the 
risk of quotas. 


JAPANESE POSITION 


Some Japanese industrialists have said 
they will urge their government to refuse to 
sign the Geneva agreement if the 814-cent 
“equalization fee” is imposed. American 
Officials insisted there is no connection be- 
tween the fee and the Geneva pact. 

Even if Japan refuses to sign the agree- 
ment, the United States could impose re- 
strictions on imports unilaterally. 

The 19 nations that negotiated the pact 
account for more than 90 percent of the non- 
Communist world’s trade in cotton textiles, 
They are Australia, Austria, Canada, Den- 
mark, India, Japan, Norway, Pakistan, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom (also 
representing Hong Kong), United States and 
the six members of the European Common 
Market—Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and Netherlands. 


NINETEEN Nations PUBLISH TEXTILE TRADE 
Pacr 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

The United States and 18 other nations 
yesterday published an agreement negoti- 
ated at Geneva by which they will attempt 
to stabilize the foreign trade in cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Exporting nations like Japan and India 
agreed to limit sales that threaten to “dis- 
rupt” markets in other countries. European 
importing nations agreed to end quota re- 
strictions over a 5-year period. 

President Kennedy called for the negotia- 
„tions last May as part of a 7-point program 
to help this country’s textile industry meet 
foreign competition and technological 
change. 

By making concessions to the powerful 
textile industry, he is believed to have re- 
moved some of the opposition to his new 
trade program now before Congress. The 
White House said both industry and labor 
advisers to the American delegation in 
Geneva “expressed satisfaction with the 
terms of the agreement.” 
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Congressmen from textile-manufacturing 
States indicated approval of the accord. 
These legislators, particularly southerners, 
in recent years have turned away from their 
historical support of liberal trade policies be- 
cause of the growing competition from for- 
eign textile imports. 

Representative CARL Vinson, Democrat of 
Georgia, leader of the powerful textile bloc 
in the House, lauded Mr. Kennedy in a letter 
for “the noteworthy stand which you have 
taken” in the negotiations at Geneva that 
preceded the agreement, 

Some other American industries have 
urged that they be given similar protection 
but the agreement pointedly says that it 
does not lend itself to application in other 
fields. 

The agreement is designed to help Japan 
and other textile exporters by opening new 
markets in countries that now impose tex- 
tile import quotas. It also means that tex- 
tile exporters should be able to maintain or 
slightly increase their level of shipments to 
the United States. 

The 19 countries that signed the 5-year 
agreement account for more than 90 percent 
of the free world cotton textile trade. The 
Cotton Textile Committee of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade conducted 
the negotiations, which ended February 9. 

Under the terms of the arrangement, an 
importing nation threatened by or subjected 
to market disruption may freeze cotton tex- 
tile imports for a year at the level of the 
first 12 of the preceding 15 months. 

If the market condition persists, the freeze 
may be extended for another year. After 
that, increases may be limited to 5 percent 
a year for 3 years. 

The agreement “will permit the American 
cotton textile industry to plan their produc- 
tion and to sharpen their competitive posi- 
tion with the confidence that foreign im- 
ports will not disrupt their activities,” a 
White House statement said. 

Following are the countries that took part 
in the negotiations: Australia, Austria, Can- 
ada, Denmark, India, Japan, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United King- 
dom (also representing Hong Kong), the 
United States and the Common Market 
(Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands). 

The new agreement goes into effect Oc- 
tober 1 for the countries that ratify it. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Let me say here 
that I am most happy that finally we 
have a President of the United States 
who, in keeping with campaign prom- 
ises, is trying to do something about the 
textile industry. As I said here before 
on many occasions, I went to the White 
House and elsewhere on different occa- 
sions under another administration and 
received all sorts of promises and at that 
time had some hope, but the promises 
were never fulfilled. Now, I think this 
administration and its various adminis- 
trators have an opportunity to show me 
and the textile people they mean what 
they have said. 

There are certain questions I think 
ought to be asked in public. 

First. Is the same old crowd going 
to have charge, the policymakers that 
have sold the textile industry down the 
river, those policymakers in the State 
Department who have done so much to 
take away the jobs of textile people and 
to import foreign goods at the cost of 
American industry and the American 
consumer dollar? Are their ways going 


-to be followed again, because of admin- 


istration by the same people? 
We have a little group in the House 
of Representatives we call the House 
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textile group. It is a group of legis- 
lators of both parties who are affected 
by any trade or textile agreements or 
by any legislation or by any administra- 
tive orders. They are affected also by 
the policies of the State Department on 
textiles. 

Second. On February 13 we sent up 
to the Tariff Commission a statement 
on section 22, because we were talking 
at that time about import fees which 
I think are very necessary. The import 
fee is very important. We, in the tex- 
tile areas, are waiting to see whether 
or not the Tariff Commission, in keeping 
with the overwhelming testimony that 
has been presented there, and the fact 
that we live with this thing, and we 
are those who are the people being hurt 
by the importers, whether this import 
fee is going into effect. I think favor- 
able action will be proof of the fact that 
this administrative agency, in keeping 
with the policy set forth by the President 
of the United States, is trying to help 
the textile industry. Here is the state- 
ment: 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF oF HOUSE TEXTILE 
Group To U.S, TARIFF COMMISSION IN THE 
COTTON TEXTILE CASE UNDER SECTION 22 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mission, we appreciate your courtesy in hear- 

ing us at this time. Those members of the 

House interested in fiber and textile matters 

met this morning under the chairmanship of 

Representative Vinson to discuss the matter 

now pending before you. The statement 

which we shali now present to you was for- 

mulated and approved by the group as a 

whole in that meeting. 

Like the Department of Agriculture and 
the domestic cotton industry, we believe that 
an import fee on cotton products entering 
this country equivalent to the raw cotton 
export subsidy should be promptly imposed. 
Imports of cotton yarn, cloth, apparel, and 
other products are now clearly at levels 
which are rendering ineffective and mate- 
rially interfering with this Government's 
cotton programs and which are substantially 
reducing the amount of products processed 
in the United States from cotton. We note 
that in previous section 22 cases the Tariff 
Commission has ruled that imports of more 
than 30,243 bales of upland-type raw cotton 
and 2 bales of cotton picker lap per year 
would constitute interference with the De- 
partment of Agriculture's cotton programs. 
In both cases, the President accepted the 
Tariff Commission’s finding, and rigid im- 
port quotas of these amounts were imposed 
and remain in effect. We note that in the 
year 1960, according to the Department of 
Agriculture’s statistics, the cotton equiva- 
lent of cotton textile imports amounted to 
over one-half million bales and is currently 
in the neighborhood of 400,000 bales per 
year. In other words, there is now coming 
into this country in manufactured form 
every month more cotton than the total 
amount set by this Commission of upland 
types and picker lap for a full year. Clearly, 
quick action is needed. 

Just one point more, Mr. Chairman: Our 
morning mail and the newspapers for days 
have been full of importer propaganda di- 
rected at this Government and this Commis- 
sion in the present case. None of it has any- 
thing to do with the present hearing. This 
hearing is being conducted under a long- 
existing act of Congress which provides an 
essential protection for the agricultural pro- 
grams of this Government. This Commis- 
sion is conducting a proper investigation 
under existing US. law and in clear 
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conformity with congressional intent in that 
legislation. We believe that the facts being 
brought out in this investigation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture witnesses and 
others clearly support the need for imposi- 
tion of the offset import fee suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Thank you very much. 


On February 15 we sent to the White 
House a letter thanking the President. 
I think it appropriate that that partic- 
ular letter be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. It is a letter signed by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
who is our chairman, and is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, 

Washington, D.C., February 15, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: Although we have not 
yet seen the actual text of the International 
Cotton Textile Arrangement concluded at 
Geneva on February 9, 1962, we understand 
that the United States will hold the level of 
imports of cotton textile products for a 
5-year term at virtually the present level. 

As you know, we have been gravely alarmed 
by the erosion of the American textile in- 
dustry. We have been distressed by Ameri- 
can workers being thrown out of their jobs 
as a result of the flood of foreign textile 
imports. 

It was therefore with great pleasure, Mr. 
President, that we learned of your program 
of May 2, 1961, for assistance to the US. 
textile industry. 

We now wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon the noteworthy step 
which you have taken, as part of your pro- 
gram, in negotiating a long-term arrange- 
ment at Geneva between the United States 
and the 18 other principal cotton textile 
countries of the free world. This is, indeed, 
an important move in the right direction 
for cotton textiles, and we would hope that 
the administration would now promptly 
move on wool and other textile fibers, which 
are in an even worse position, but which 
understandably could not be dealt with on 
this particular occasion. 

Your confirmation that our understanding 
of the arrangement expressed in the first 
paragraph above is correct would be im- 
mensely gratifying to us and would act as 
a great stimulus to the American textile in- 
dustry in modernization and advancement 
as a driving and fundamental force in our 
national economy. Last, we sincerely hope 
that the operation of the long-term ar- 
rangement will be carried out in such a way 
that its force is not modified or diluted by 
administrative judgment or action. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cart VINSON, 

Chairman, House Textile Conference 
Group. 


People ask why are we concerned 
I want to tell you about a little plant in 
my district, tell you how the thing goes 
and what happens. I will not call the 
name of that plant for fear of reprisal. 
We will call it the B Company, owned 
by outside interests. They had a small 
plant in this city which employed 50 to 
60 people. Last fall they closed down, 
dismantled the machinery, sent the 
superintendent and other officers, as 
well as some of the machinery, to an- 
other country where they have set up a 
plant to do the same thing in mills they 
control over there, which were built by 
American dollars. 
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I have responsibility here to these 50 
or 60 people. They cannot work, cannot 
compete with cheap cotton, cheap labor, 
and the chance to perhaps export to the 
United States under the foolish policy 
of the State Department. 

What are we going to say to those 50 
or 60 people? They are Americans. 
They are taxpayers, homeowners, 
people who want the dignity of employ- 
ment and the dignity of having a dollar, 
the ability to pay their bills, and other 
things that go along with making a de- 
cent living. 

Where is our responsibility? Do we 
just write them off? They pay the taxes 
that go to pay the people in the State 
Department that serves other govern- 
ments before they serve our Govern- 
ment, and I make that as a public state- 
ment. 

We have been worried. We have a 
mill in my district run by Mr. Charlie 
Cannon, who is an able textileman and 
a successful businessman. He came out 
on February 18 saying he was afraid 
that the government textile policies are 
going to kill off the textiles. 

I think the country would be better 
off to write off the State Department and 
keep the textiles, rather than writing off 
the textiles and keeping the State De- 
partment. So far as I can see, they 
have not had success in so long they do 
not know how to win. Certainly the 
textile people have suffered. The State 
Department has never won a battle for 
our textile people. Have they ever 
really fought for us? 

I include the following article as a 
part of my remarks: 

CANNON: GOVERNMENT'S TARIFF POLICIES 

WiL KUL 

KANNAPOLIS, N.C.—"If the Government 
has its way with tariff rates, there will be 
no textile industry in 50 years. We will 
be in the same position as the West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania coal fields." 

Who's talking? 

These are the words of a quiet, quick- 
witted textile magnate—Charles A. Cannon, 
who'll be 70 next November 29. 

“There are 2 million persons employed 
in the American textile industry,” Cannon 
told Alex Coffin of the Charlotte News in 
one of his infrequent interviews. “The 
Government says it will retrain these people 
that lose their jobs through the import 
policies. What about the unemployed now? 
Why aren’t they being retrained? 

“You'll live to see the day when we depend 
on foreign countries for our clothes. If war 
comes, what will we do?” 

Cannon, a relaxed, friendly man sporting 
a twinkle in his eyes, blames the plight of 
the cotton industry on five factors: 

The United States furnishing equipment 


at low prices or no cost to underdeveloped 
countries, 

The low wages paid in foreign countries 
that are 10 to 50 percent of the American 
wage. 

The availability of cotton at no cost to 
foreign countries under the Public Law 480. 

Low tariff rates. 

Export subsidy of 914 cents a pound or 
$42.50 a bale. 

“One-half of the jobs in North Carolina 
industry are at stake,” says the balding, 
medium-sized leader of the Cannon Mills 
empire and one of the South's biggest em- 
ployers. Textile workers in North Caro- 
lina are the best in the world. I'd put them 
up against any workers. But they haven't 
had a fair deal.“ 
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Cannon, a bespectacled bridge and base- 
ball fan who maintains a pace that would 
test a far younger man, recommends a three- 
point program for bolstering the cotton 
industry: 

Collect from importers an equalization 
fee to offset the advantage given to foreign 
producers who now buy American cotton 
8 ½ cents a pound under the price given by 
American mills. 

Establish fair quota limitations on im- 
ports of textiles from low-wage countries. 

Insist that many other countries increase 
their imports from the areas requiring help 
through increase in exports of the products 
of those areas and thus relieve the growing 
pressure on the United States. 

Cannon was born November 29, 1892, a 
block from the two-story frame home he 
now occupies on North Union Street in 
Concord. 

James W. Cannon, father of the present 
operator, started the mill operations 75 years 
ago, and he died in 1921. He had six sons. 
Charles, the only survivor of the six, was 
elected president of the firm at age 29 when 
there were 6,700 employees. That number 
has increased threefold. 

He is active in the Presbyterian Church, 
doesn't drink or smoke, and has made 
large gifts to education and medicine. Pos- 
sibly his biggest monument is Cabarrus 
Memorial Hospital, which he has virtually 
supported for 25 years. He has made large 
contributions to Wingate Junior College. 
He is a trustee of both the University of 
North Carolina and Duke University. 

A 2-hour interview brought on an as- 
sortment of opinions from North Carolina’s 
most widely known textile tycoon. Such as: 

Italy before World War II—"If Mussolini 
had died in 1935, he’d be their greatest 
hero”—tariff rates—“They are killing the 
textile industry”; Edward R. Murrow, head 
of U.S. Information Service—Cannon doesn't 
like him; the Common Market It won't 
work”; and fiu shots—Cannon Mills gives 
them with a pistol-type injection. 


The so-called Reciprocal Trade Exten- 
sion Act expires this year. I say “so- 
called” because if Cordell Hull were to 
come back among us, and see what has 
been done to his reciprocal trade policy, 
he would think that certainly America 
was departing from all the concepts 
which he so completely and nobly 
espoused here. What they have done is 
to take the reciprocal trade policy up to 
the State Department where they have 
remodeled and revamped it and made it 
into a one-world idea, subjugating the 
American businessman to foreign domi- 
nation, economically, politically, and 
otherwise and, if the United Nations 
continues, perhaps militarily. 

I was interested in what was happen- 
ing, because I had been given informa- 
tion about how much we in South Caro- 
lina exported to other countries. Once 
I had the list I asked the gentleman who 
brought it down to me how much it cost. 
I said, “What did you spend all this 
money for?” I said, “This is nothing 
but propaganda. What did you spend 
all this money for? I do not approve of 
it. Why do you not tell the story of the 
textiles, and when you tell the story of 
the textiles come back?” Well, he never 
has come back. So, I made the request 
as to how much we were exporting. I 
include as part of my remarks at this 
point an export survey entitled “Fact 
and Fiction” and the accompanying 
papers, which is information that I 
think is very important. 
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STATE-BY-STATE EXPORT Survey OF DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE FACT AND FICTION 


Attached to this memorandum is a copy 
of a press release issued by Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges on Monday, 
January 29, purporting to give the “results 
of nationwide survey by the Bureau of the 
Census pinpointing for the first time the 
value of manufactured products 
from each of the 50 States during 1960.” 

The Department of Commerce sent to a 
large number of manufacturing plants in 
this country a questionnaire on which it 
noted that answer was required by law. 
The replies to this questionnaire constitute 
the data obtained on the survey by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce. The figures so obtained have, 
however, been greatly increased by the Office 
of Business Economics and the Bureau of In- 
ternational Programs of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The publicity secured on the press release 
and on this survey is another example of the 
propaganda in support of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 which requires careful 
scrutiny rather than acceptance with con- 
fidence in the data set forth. 

In the instructions on the questionnaire 
the reporting plant is specifically directed to 
include, in its report of dollar value of ex~ 
ports, “sales to the U.S. Government in this 
country for shipment abroad under military 
and economic assistance programs.” 

Thus, the total value of exports as reported 
by the manufacturers at $9.8 billion is in- 
flated by the inclusion of an unknown 
quantity of exports by the United States for 
which no dollars were received. To this 
extent, it is a fiction to cite the $9.8 bil- 
lion as value of exports in foreign trade 
although a letter from Secretary Hodges to 
the companies answering the q 
said: “The purpose of this survey is to help 
assess the impact of foreign trade on our 
economy.” 

This method of attributing dollar value to 
exports for which no dollars are received 
in the United States and of indicating these 
values in alleged receipts from exports has 
been considered in another memorandum. 
These figures do not reflect “trade” as the 
word is generally understood and as the dic- 
tionaries define its meaning. 

In this field the administration propagan- 
dists have taken a lesson from “Alice in Won- 
derland”: 

“When I use a word,” Humpty-Dumpty 
said, “it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.” 

The economists and statisticians of the 
various divisions of the Department of Com- 
merce have made no effort to deduct from 
the reported $9.8 billion value of exports 
the amount required to be reported on sales 
to our Government for shipment abroad un- 
der military and economic assistance. On 
the contrary, they have increased the re- 
ported $9.8 billion value of exports by add- 
ing $5.7 billion (an increase of over 58 
percent) which admittedly have not been 
reported by the plants answering the survey 
but have been estimated by some formula— 
not ascertained by factual reporting. This 
extremely high percentage increase of the 
reported $9.8 billion to $15.5 billion, consid- 
ering also the inclusion of military and eco- 
nomic assistance, makes the result a fiction 
disguised as an estimate. 

One example will show on an industry 
basis the phenomenal results obtained by 
the methods used in this survey and esti- 
mate. In the table which is headed: “Value 
of Exports of Manufactured Products, by 
Region and State, and by Major Product 
Group: 1960,” under the heading: “Apparel 
and related products” the following is set 
forth, the quoted items indicating descrip- 
tions as they appear in the report, the ex- 
planations in parentheses being added: 

“Reported by manufacturers, $1.2 million.” 
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“Total value f. o. b. producing plant (esti- 
mated by Department of Commerce econo- 

mists and n $213.7 million.” 
“Total value at port (estimated by De- 
economists and 


Increase over reports from plants, $238.3 
million. 

Percent of increase over manufacturers’ 
reports, 19,858—one-third percent. 

Regardless of any claimed justification for 
such increase in total exports of the prod- 
ucts of any industry, there can be no rea- 
sonable basis for the attempt to allocate 
dollar value of exports thus increased to 
specific States. For example, even if all the 
reports of $1.2 million exports of apparel 
and related products came from plants in 
New York State, no sound economist or 
statistician would inflate this figure i over 
5,000 percent to develop an estimate of the 
exports of such products from New York 
State. 

This fallacy is further illustrated by an 
examination of “data” relating to States. 
In the second ph of the press re- 
lease the Department of Commerce has given 
“data” on exports from five States. The 
following tabulation shows the press release 
figures in comparison with the reports from 
manufacturing plants: 


From the State of New York: 
Total value of exports as re- Million 
ported in press release $1, 417. 4 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported by manufacturers 8888. 1 


Increased me Commerce De- 


„„ 8529 
Percent of 2 over re- 
ORR ie —— 59.6 
From the State of Illinois: 
Total value of exports as re- 
in press release $1, 407.8 
Total value of exports re- 
ported by manufacturers $971.1 
Increased by Commerce De- 
partment $436.7 
Percent of increase over re- 
— a ee 45.0 
From the State of California: 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported in press release $1, 302.6 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported by manufacturers 8809. 7 
Increased by Commerce De- 
— E $492.9 
Percent of increase over re- ` 
Vo CE E 60.9 
From the State of Ohio: 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported in press release $1, 299.4 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported by manufacturers... 6921. 5 
Increased by Commerce De- 
ee $377.9 
Percent of increase over re- 
. —— 41. 0 
From the State of Pennsylvania: 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported in press release $1, 189.5 
Total value of exports as re- 
ported by manufacturers 8795. 7 
Increased by Commerce De- 
— — $393.8 
Percent Of increase over re- 
— — ——— 49. 5 


The press release also repeats the state- 
ment that “approximately 6 million American 
workers are employed in manufacturing 
plants which produce for export.” As has 
been noted with reference to this figure, no 
claim is made that these 6 million workers 
are employed in producing goods for export. 
It is merely claimed that they are employed 
in the plants at which some, possibly mini- 
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mal, amount of production goes into exports 
for sale or for military and economic assist- 
ance programs, 

So far as is known, the Department of 


products of the domestic textile, shoe manu- 
facturing, and other industries. 

A more detailed analysis may possibly be 
prepared, although it does not seem to be 
really required to refute the statement that 
this survey reveals “the specific stake each 
of our 50 States has in reaching rapidly ex- 
panding free world markets.” The figures do 
not supply, as claimed, “graphic proof of that 
vital stake.” 

The figures on exports sold from plants in 
each State are, in fact, misleading. 


SECRETARY HODGES RELEASES STATE-BY-STATE 
EXPORT SURVEY 


Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
today disclosed results of nationwide survey 
by the Bureau of the Census, pinpointing for 
the first time the value of manufactured 
products exported from each of the 50 States 
during 1960. 

The survey, the first of its kind ever com- 
pleted, showed New York to be the top U.S. 

of manufactured goods, with total 
shipments of $1,417.4 million going abroad. 
Other leaders are Illinois, $1,407.8 million; 
California, $1,302.6 million; Ohio, $1,299.4 
million, and Pennsylvania, $1,189.5 million. 

The survey also reveals that approximately 
6 million American workers are employed in 
manufacturing plants which produce for ex- 
port, Secretary Hodges said. 

“The figures,” he declared, “bolster our 
conviction that exports create jobs, help keep 
our living standards high, and strengthen 
our ability to maintain our strong ties with 
the free world.” 

However, the Secretary called for redou- 
bled efforts on the part of American busi- 
ness to further expand exports to benefit the 
domestic economy and improve the U.S, bal- 
ance of payments. 

Though the United States during 1960 at- 
tained a record high in total export trade— 
$19.5 billion in goods and $8 billion in serv- 
ices—this represents only slightly more than 
5 percent of our gross national product— 
less than any other developed Western na- 
tion, the Secretary said. 

He further remarked: “This new survey 
reveals for the first time the specific stake 
each of our 50 States has in reaching rapidly 
expanding free world markets. I think 
these figures provide all of us with graphic 
proof of that vital stake, and will help us to 
do even better in the future.” 

The survey, based on questionnaires re- 
turned by companies employing more than 
100 workers for each plant exporting more 
than $25,000 in 1960, also provides State-by- 
State estimates of exports by major product 
group. 

Total exports of manufactured goods in 
1960 were valued at $15.5 billion f.o.b. plant. 
Individual exporting plants in the Census 
Bureau survey reported $9.8 billion of this 
total. The geographic origin of the remain- 
ing $5.7 billion not reported was estimated 
ky the Commerce Department’s Office of 
Business Economics and Bureau of Interna- 
tional Programs, based upon data supplied 
by the Census Bureau and by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

The 6 million employees in plants report- 
ing in the survey do not include employees 
of manufacturers who supply component 
paris of raw materials to plants; e.g., steel, 

glass, etc., used in producing such 
pes as assembled automobiles for export; 
or transportation and distribution services 
related to exports. 

A table showing estimated value of exports 
by State and product group follows. 


Value of exports of manufactured products, by region and State, and by major product group: 1960 
[The estimated totals are accompanied by figures in parentheses actually reported to the Census Bureau by exporting manufacturers} 
{Figures in millions of dollars) 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate very much 
the gentleman’s statement here today, 
and I agree with what he has to say. I 
am very much disturbed, and I am sure 
the gentleman is. Although I have no 
textiles in my district, I have other in- 
dustries that may be affected. And, 
whether I did or not, I would be dis- 
turbed because American labor, wher- 
ever they may be, is put out of work. 
We have been having hearings on the 
State Department budget and I have 
been asking some questions about this 
thing, of the amount of money that is 
being spent on the preparation of pam- 
phlets and the distribution of speeches. 
I asked them this question today. I said, 
“How about telling the other side of the 
story? You do not tell the whole story. 
You just try to promote one side.” And, 
they very frankly admitted it. I totaled 
the number of speeches distributed by 
the State Department, those who fol- 
lowed the policy which is against what 
the gentleman is for. I said, “If I make 
a speech on this subject, will you print 
it and send it out to the same people 
you sent this to?“ And they said, “Oh, 
no, we cannot do that.” The gentleman 
has been talking a good deal about the 
State Department. I think we must add 
to this certain segments of the Com- 
merce Department which are stimulat- 
ing this thing. I am sure there is one 
where they are setting up a group to 
encourage the sale of Japanese tex- 
tiles throughout European countries, It 
seems to me that what is necessary for 
our Commerce Department to do is to 
go out and sell American textiles to Eu- 
ropean countries and not try to develop 
Japanese trade in foreign countries. 
This was a rather amazing thing that 
they would do it. I think the gentle- 
man is making an excellent statement, 
and I want to concur in what he has to 
say. I think this is one of the most 
dangerous things facing America today, 
is the total disregard for American labor, 
for American industry on these trade 
policies, and I just hope we can get at 
least a corporal’s guard who are willing 
to stand up and be counted and point 
out to the people of the Nation the prob- 
lems we are facing on the very question 
the gentleman is discussing. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I happen to 
admire the gentleman very much be- 
cause of the fact he made a great fight, 
and I tried to support him, to keep 
American soldiers from being tried by 
foreign governments. My admiration 
has not lessened since then, and I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution today. 

We are faced with a peculiar situation 
this year. The reciprocal trade exten- 
sion expires. We are being told that we 
have to revamp our entire trade policy: 
the question of whether or not the Pres- 
ident of the United States shall have 
certain executive powers in connection 
with the reduction of tariffs; the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are going to 
associate or join or otherwise be associ- 
ated with the Common Market in Eu- 
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rope. Now, when the President of the 
United States says something—and I do 
not care of which party he is—I listen. 

I always listened to the former Presi- 
dent when he was in office. It causes me 
concern when the President makes a 
statement, because the President ought 
to be right. He just ought to be right. 
He is President. He has the biggest 
office in the Nation, the biggest in the 
world, and the greatest responsibility. 
He has the responsibility of freedom. 
There is no such thing as freedom with- 
out truth. So when the President says 
it is necessary, it gives me grave concern 
because I am in no sense a freetrader. 
I have seen what it has done to my tex- 
tiles. I know what it has done to the 
gentleman’s people out in West Virginia. 
I know what has been done to the bicycle 
people, and I could name dozens and 
dozens of industries that have been af- 
fected by this fool free-trade idea of 
selling American jobs for some supposed 
international favor or international pos- 
ture. The posture I am concerned with 
is aimed first at helping Americans and 
preserving American jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the things that is 
bothering me about this new trade bill— 
and I put a notation in here to call at- 
tention to it—is this: In section 212 of 
the administration’s trade bill there is a 
provision to authorize the President to 
put cotton and wool textiles on the free 
list since they are products of agricul- 
tural commodities to which that section 
refers. Now, what does that mean? 
Does that mean we are going to give this 
State Department further latitude in its 
future trade negotiations? If that is 
what that means, it has either got to be 
stricken from the bill or it is too dan- 
gerous a piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I get up here 
is because the hour is late. We have al- 
ready lost plants. We have lost velvet- 
een and gingham industries in my dis- 
trict. I know a plant which has been 
directly affected by the zeroing in on it 
this year. I am worried about the peo- 
ple. They are my friends, and I love 
them very much. We have got to do 
something about these problems, and we 
have got to have some assurance that 
this is just not some other idea that the 
do-gooders and the one-world people 
and the international planners have not 
put upon us for the purpose of taking 
over. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman will re- 
call that I wrote in the existing Trade 
Agreements Act of 1951 what is known 
as the escape clause. In the new pro- 
posal made by the administration it 
wipes out the present reciprocal trade 
agreement. They wipe out the peril 
points and the escape-clause procedure. 

Does the gentleman think we should 
attempt to convince the Ways and 
Means Committee before it issues a 
closed rule that some amendments are 
necessary which would provide a prereq- 
uisite check by the Tariff Commission 
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before the President is given authority 
to make reductions in any import duty? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think that would 
be a very reasonable thing to do. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is, to see whether 
it is going to destroy that particular in- 
dustry or not. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think that is very 
reasonable. 

Let me ask the gentleman this: It has 
been my impression that the peril points 
and the escape-clause provisions were 
written into the legislation because the 
gentleman was seeking—and I know he 
was, and did a magnificent job—a means 
of protecting American industry. But I 
wonder if the gentleman agrees with me 
that in the administration of that par- 
ticular legislation, especially the escape 
clause and the peril points, that we have 
not gotten the results that we would 
naturally expect? 

Does the gentleman agree with me on 
that? 

Mr. BAILEY. Ido. There has been 
maladministration of both of them. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. One of the things 
that concerns me today is whether or not 
there is going to be continued malad- 
ministration. I am concerned, because 
down in my country practicing law as 
a country lawyer, if you give a fellow a 
piece of business, if he does not do a good 
job for you, you wonder whether you 
will give him the next piece of busi- 
ness. Of course, perhaps, if you are in 
the Government, I do not guess it makes 
any difference because somebody covers 
for you if you do something bad. It 
concerns me that with the Tariff Com- 
mission making recommendations on the 
peril points nothing was done about it. 
I know the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Barter] is more versed than 
I am in this. 

It causes me concern as to whether or 
not we are just being given a little sugar 
to draw the flies. 

Mr. BAILEY. In this particular in- 
dustry there would be no authority ex- 
tended to the President until a deter- 
mination was made in hearings before 
the Tariff Commission claiming that a 
particular industry had to have a reduc- 
tion in import duties. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think that is a very 
proper thing, to have a hearing in the 
Tariff Commission. But the thought oc- 
curs to me at this time as to who is going 
to administer this program and what is 
going to be done to take care of the 
jobs of the people. When I speak of the 
textile industry I speak of other indus- 
tries also. I have great sympathy for 
those other industries which have been 
decimated or destroyed. The plywood 
and veneer people in my section have 
been considerably damaged by the ad- 
ministration of these policies and by the 
use of free trade policies. 

But I say that we of the textile in- 
dustries have hope. We have some hap- 
piness that something has been done. 
We have happiness in the promises, but 
we also await action, because down home 
you do not eat words. Textile workers 
have to have salaries to buy bread and 
meat. They cannot eat words. They 
cannot house themselves or clothe them- 
selves with promises. It is a bread-and- 
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meat problem and it is a serious situa- 
tion. 

I, for one, continue to talk about this 
and bring out from time to, time the 
thinking that I have. I have invited 
other Members to be present, but when 
it is so late in the day, sometimes they 
have schedules at their offices that pre- 
vent their being here. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I hope the gentleman does 
not mind my asking him to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman mentioned 
the political side of this. I will say to 
the gentleman that I opposed this sort 
of thing during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration so I huve no apologies, of course, 
for opposing it during the present ad- 
ministration. I should like to point out 
on the question of whether we need this 
additional law a speech made on Octo- 
ber 12, 1960, by then Candidate Kennedy 
on this question. I think it is important 
that we consider it. He said in part: 

Hong Kong happens to be a place where 
textiles in the last few years have been 
coming from in the greatest quantities, at 
least with the greatest percentage of in- 
crease. So in answer to your question, be- 
cause we must maintain our reciprocal trade 
policy, because we must sell abroad more 
than we take in, because the United States 
cannot take the lead in restricting trade, in 
fact, I emphasize that we should take the 
lead in persuading other countries to lessen 
their barriers against us, I believe that we 
can protect our domestic industry within 
present laws, with Presidential leadership, 
with a knowledge of the problem, with effec- 
tive workings between the President and the 
State Department and countries abroad, and 
with the provisions in present reciprocal 
trade laws if vigorously, effectively, and re- 
sponsibly administered. 


May I say to the gentleman that this 
always seems to be the one point that 
they cannot seem to answer. The gen- 
tleman knows as well as I do that in 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution of 
the United States there is a provision 
that the Congress shall set these tariffs, 
imposts, and duties. How are we going 
to get away from it by the passage of this 
law, when we are delegating the author- 
ity of the Congress to the executive 
branch of the Government? Would it 
not be better if we brought back to the 
legislative branch the authority to 
handle these tariffs, imposts, and duties, 
through the Tariff Commission, where 
the President and the executive depart- 
ment could present their case?, 

If the Tariff Commission recommended 
in a certain way and they were not 
satisfied, they could come to the Con- 
gress with the possibility of a veto. But 
the Tariff Commission is the arm of the 
Congress, not of the executive branch, 
7 that is where they should be doing 

is. 

Then it seems to me, too, that we are 
not going to be able to do the kind of 
dealing that they are talking about here 
until we get foreign nations also to cut 
out some of their embargoes against us 
and some of their trade- barriers other 
than tariffs. We have got to protect 
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American industry, when we think of 
the amount of unemployment that we 
have today. It just seems perfectly ridic- 
ulous to me that we should be trying to 
do something to bring in more importa- 
tions of these things that can be made 
more cheaply abroad and put American 
workmen out of work. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join the gen- 
tleman anytime, regardless of the hour 
of the night, in this fight against this 
proposition, if we can do something to 
protect American jobs and not export 
the jobs of American workingmen. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman. Let me say 
that I think one of the difficulties that 
any President has, from what I know of 
the Office, is the fact that in the admin- 
istration of the law he has to depend on 
various people. I think in this particu- 
lar area, of the time when the State 
Department took over the reciprocal 
trade arrangements that should have 
been put in the Department of Com- 
merce and under the control of Con- 
gress. When the State Department took 
it over, it was a sad day for us. The 
President made a very fine statement in 
his campaign and I think he wants to 
live up to it. It is easy for me to say 
that if I were President I would do thus 
and so. And I guarantee that if I were 
President I would do thus and so; at 
least, there would be some changes made 
one way or the other; that is what the 
President has authority for. 

But I feel this way about. We in the 
Congress must insist as never before— 
and I agree with the distinguished 
gentleman on this—that American jobs 
be protected, because there is no use of 
passing manpower and training legisla- 
tion such as we have before us today, 
there is no use of suggesting that we 
pass any sort of legislation if we are 
going to continue to create unemploy- 
ment by following the old-time policies 
of the State Department. It just does 
not make sense. 

If I were President of the United 
States, I would tell whoever was the 
Cabinet officer to get the job done. If 
he did not get the job done, I would fire 
him 


Let me say one thing finally: I do not 
operate from a platform of fear and I 
do not intend to do so as an American. 
It seems to me we are always scared 
about what some other country is going 
to say. Well, I am not scared. If we 
would stand up for what we are and rec- 
ognize what we have been and what we 
will be and recognize our potential we 
would not have to be worried about what 
any other country says. I do not care 
what any other country says. I am in- 
terested in what America says. The 
American textile workers are saying to 
the Nation today that we need help. 
They are saying, Help us.” I am here 
asking for that help and I am trying to 
get it for them. I am hopeful that our 
President’s plan will give them that help. 
I am happy to say he has made a start 
in that direction, because the textile in- 
dustry most certainly is a basic industry 
in peacetime as well as for our national] 
defense. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who has joined me in 
this fight on so many occasions. 

Mr. WHITENER. I want to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman for his 
further efforts in this important matter. 
I regret that another meeting prevented 
my being here at the beginning of his 
remarks. The subject which the gentle- 
man is now discussing is one of grave 
importance not only to the people of the 
great textile districts which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and I are priv- 
ileged to represent, but I believe, as the 
gentleman has so well indicated, it is of 
grave importance to the Nation. The 
question of defense and national secu- 
rity which is involved in this matter of 
importation of textiles is one which con- 
cerns many of us and while I know that 
we are basically concerned about the 
economy of our own area I believe we can 
accurately say that we are equallly con- 
cerned with the national security aspect 
of the problem. I was heartened some 
time ago to see some indication that 
there was a more friendly attitude to- 
ward this great industry than we had 
seen in the past. But in recent days I 
am beginning to wonder just where we 
are going. I know the gentleman from 
South Carolina, as I did, testified a few 
days ago at the Tariff Commission at its 
present hearings with reference to the 
844-cent advantage which the foreign 
textile people have over our own manu- 
facturers using domestically grown cot- 
ton that is American grown cotton. 
While I am not a prophet and I do not 
undertake to make any prophecy I have 
to say it would appear that we will not 
have much reason to expect any relief as 
a result of this current hearing. 

I hope that I am wrong, but I know 
that the gentleman must have been 
somewhat impressed, as I was, when we 
appeared before the Tariff Commission 
to see there in this hearing room an 
agency of the U.S. Government suppos- 
edly conducting a hearing to determine 
what was to the best interest of Amer- 
ica, and as we looked to our right to see 
participating in this hearing as alleged 
real parties in interest, representatives 
of foreign governments. While I was 
not present when some of the American 
textile people testified, I was told by 
some of them that the representatives 
of those countries were certainly less 
than kind in the attitude which they 
showed toward these agreements. They 
were there testifying in an American 
tribunal. 

I could not help remembering that 
just a few short years ago the gentleman 
from South Carolina and I, along with 
millions of other Americans, were en- 
gaged at that time in mortal conflict 
with some of those people who are today 
undertaking to tell our people what we 
ought to do with a domestic economic 
problem. While I hope that any bitter- 
ness that was engendered in the hearts 
of any of the Americans who served in 
World War II and other wars has been 
dissipated, I am sure it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to prevent a resurgence of that feel- 
ing when we see these people undertak- 
ing to cause this tribunal known as the 
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Tariff Commission to make a decision 
which will 6 the livelihood of 
many Americans, of our own 
friends and eee and also jeopardize 
the economy of this great country. 
which is important to all Americans. 

I want to commend again the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and say to 
him that the message which he brings 
and the warning which he sounds, and 
which I undertake to sound at regular 
intervals, should be heeded, and that we 
in this country should not fail to realize 
that our basic responsibility in peace- 
time as well as in wartime is to be dedi- 
cated to the preservation of our coun- 
try, her economy, and the standards 
which our people have been able to 
achieve, and which is not given to them 
by reason of the bounty of any other 
nation or by reason of friendly deter- 
mination by tax-finding tribunals of 
other nations. 

I commend the gentleman and thank 
him for yielding to me. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman for the statement he has 
made. He and I have been here many 
times to express our opinions on mat- 
ters which cause us grave concern, when 
others were not so disposed. 

It occurs to me after listening to his 
points of wisdom that after all the Tariff 
Commission was created for the benefit 
of the American people, American in- 
dustry, and the segments of that indus- 
try. If they think that the evidence, the 
testimony of others than Americans, is 
more important than Americans, then 
they have departed from the concept 
which generated the creation of this 
Commission. 

They have betrayed their trust to the 
American people and they have lost con- 
tact with the fact or the realism that if 
they do something to hurt America in- 
evitably it hurts every citizen in some 
way, either by an increase in taxes or 
by the fact a nation is weakened eco- 
nomically or in many other ways. 

So I would hope, since the administra- 
tion went on record in this particular 
instance as favoring an import fee, in 
the Depariment of Agriculture particu- 
larly, that the Tariff Commission will 
adhere to the voice of the American 
President and the American people and 
American industry with reference to this 
thing which has been troubling us and 
has troubled us for so long. 

I thank again the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RALPH W. 
GWINN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, former 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn, of the 
27th District of New York, died today. I 
will announce time for eulogies on the 
floor of Congress. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Aparr, on tomorrow, for 1 hour. 
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Mr. Meaper (at the request of Mr. 


HALPERN) on Wednesday, February 28, 
for 30 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend ré- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatrpern) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Van Zaxpr in two instances, 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, 

Mrs. WEIs. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr, INOUYE. 

Mr. STEED. 

Mr, ANFUSO. 

Mr. Battery to include extraneous mat- 
ter in the remarks he made during gen- 
eral debate on H.R. 8399. 

Mr. Smıra of Iowa to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole and include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Moss. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1747. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report of audit of 
the exchange stabilization fund for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, ap- 
proved January 30, 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1748. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

1749. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
extend and strengthen the Federal air pollu- 
tion control program”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Commerce. 

1750. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
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a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to. 
assist States and communities to carry out 
intensive vaccination programs designed to 
protect their populations, especially all pre- 
school children, against poliomyelitis, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and tetanus, and 
against other diseases which may in the fu- 
ture become susceptible of practical elimina- 
tion as a public health problem through 
such programs”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

1751. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report relating to the 
Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Mines at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 1961, 
pursuant to 62 Stat. 85; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1752. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to the receipt of a 
project proposal relating to the Cassia Creek 
Reservoir Co. of Cassia County, Idaho, and 
to state that they have applied for a loan 
and grant, pursuant to section 10 of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to 
yo ee on Interior and Insular 

a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 552. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 132, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish a pro- 
gram of Federal matching grants for the 
construction of television facilities to be 
used for educational purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1390). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 10184. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 130(a) of title 28, United States Code, so 
as to reconstitute the Eastern Judicial Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin to include Menominee 
County, Wis.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1391). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judictary. 
H.R. 10357. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims against the United States by 
members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1392). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 10424. A bill to extend and amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 10425. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide for the 
adjustment of inequities and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 10426. A bill to amend the act of 
August 30, 1890, to eliminate the provisions 
thereof authorizing Federal contributions 
for the maintenance of schools of higher 
education in which racial segregation is 
practiced; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. j 
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By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 10427. A bill to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra long 
staple cotton; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. R. 10428. A bill to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra long 
staple cotton; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. P 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 10429. A bill to place certain limita- 
tions on the authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to delete previously 
assigned very high frequency television chan- 
nels, to give the Commission certain regula- 
tory authority over television receiving ap- 
paratus, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 10430. A bill authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the general plan for the comprehen- 
sive development of the White River Basin 
to provide for additional hydroelectric power 
development, for the control of floods, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 10431. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act title 37 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Pay and Allowances of the Uniformed 
Services”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 10432. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to codify certain recent public 
laws relating to the postal service and to 
improve the code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10433. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to codify recent military laws, 
and to improve the code; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 10434. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at San Diego, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 10435. A bill to correct inequities 
with respect to the compensation of certain 
postal field service employees exercising 
supervisory functions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 10436. A bill to provide salary ad- 
justments in the basic salary of postal field 
service employees in certain areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10437. A bill to amend the Internal 


Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax pres- 


ently imposed on the transportation of 
persons; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10438. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the Graff 
House site for inclusion in Independence 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 10439. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, to permit donation and 
other disposal of surplus personal property 
to tax-supported public park, recreation, or 
historic monument agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 10440. A bill to authorize the ac- 
quisition, training, and maintenance of dogs 
to be used in law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H.R. 10441. A bill to amend title 13, United 

States Code, to preserve the confidential 
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nature of copies of information filed with 


the Bureau of the Census on a confidential. 


basis; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
By Mr. MCSWEEN: 

H.R. 10442. A bill to establish a cropland 
retirement program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10443. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption of $1,000 for a 
taxpayer, spouse, or dependent who is a stu- 
dent at an institution of higher learning; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 10444. A bill to limit the authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
any farm commodity owned or controlled by 
it; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 10445. A bill to establish an Office of 
Urban Affairs in the Executive Office of the 
President; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10446. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the Graff 
House site for inclusion in Independence 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interlor and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 10447. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10448, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 10449. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in the Halifax area 
of Volusia County, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, ST. GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10450. A bill to promote safe driving 
and eliminate the reckless and irresponsible 
driver from the streets and highways of the 
District of Columbia by providing that any 
person operating a motor vehicle within the 
District while apparently under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor shall be deemed to 
have given his consent to a chemical test of 
certain of his body substance to determine 


‘the alcoholic content of his blood, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 10451. A bill to establish a cropland 
retirement program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 10452. A bill to donate to the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., approximately 275.74 
acres of federally owned land; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 10453. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code relating to highways in 
order to require the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior to surveys, plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems for the purpose of 
protecting fish and wildlife and recreation 
resources; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 10454. A bill to provide that certain 
public lands of the United States shall be 
disposed of for their highest and best use, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H.J. Res. 641. Joint resolution designating 
February 20 of each. year as John Glenn 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HEBERT: 
H.J. Res. 642. Joint resolution to authorize 


-the Secretary of the Interior to acquire cer- 


tain property within Chalmette National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 643, Joint resolution to establish 
the Sesquicentennial Commission for the 
Celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

HJ. Res. 644. Joint resolution granting 
consent of the Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of Maryland and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for the creation 
of the Potomac River Compact of 1958; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: ; 

H.R. 10455. A bill for the relief of Beatriz 

Foronda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 10456. A bill for the relief of Evon 

Elaine Scott; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 
By Mr. BARRY: 
H.R. 10457. A bill for the relief of Palmira 
Landolfi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BELL: 
H.R. 10458. A bill for the relief of Fulvio 
Jose Gonzales; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ELR. 10459. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of 39 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
vation to the SS. Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn.; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 10460. A bill for the relief of Kong 
Chu and his family; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 10461. A bill for the relief of Anas- 
tasios Vitoratos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 
HR. 10462. A bill for the relief of Yoo 


‘Chul Soo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
-di 


ciary. 
H.R. 10463. A bill for the relief of Kate 
Pervetich; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 10464. A bill for the relief of Benja- 
min A. Ramelb; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10465. A bill for the relief of Sue 
Tamaru; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10466. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
on the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Hawaii to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claims of Mrs, Agnes J. 
Wong against the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10467. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
William Rohee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 10468. A bill for the relief of Harold 
William Abbott and others; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

ELR. 10469. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Rossi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOSER: > 

HJ. Res. 645. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to confer the Medal of Honor 
upon Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Investigation of Banking Practices of 
Nonscheduled Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 26, 1962, I introduced House 
Resolution 551, the purpose of which is 
to provide for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the banking practices of supple- 
mental or nonscheduled airlines. It is 
my hope that the resolution will be as- 
signed to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Whereas there has recently occurred in the 
supplemental airline industry, three tragic 
airplane crashes, namely: 

1, Arctic Pacific Air Lines on October 29, 
1960, at Toledo, Ohio, killing twenty pas- 
sengers and a crew of two and injuring and 

another twenty-five passengers. 
Sixteen of the deceased and twenty-two of 
the injured were young college football 
players from the California Polytechnic State 
College, San Luis Obispo, California. 

2. President Airlines, Incorporated, on 
September 10, 1961, at Shannon, Ireland, 
-killing seventy-seven passengers and six 
crewmembers. The deceased were sixty-five 
Germans, eight Austrians, two Dutch, and 
two Swiss representatives of those countries 
traveling to the United States to study our 
agricultural methods. 

8. Imperial Airlines, Incorporated, on No- 
-vember 8, 1961, at Richmond, Virginia, kill- 
ing seventy-four passengers and three crew- 
members. The deceased passengers were 
young United States Army recruits on their 
way to be trained for service in our Armed 
Forces; and 

Whereas investigations following these 
crashes reveal practices and conditions of 
maintenance, training, and operations of 
these airlines that are deplorable and in- 
tolerable; and 

Whereas these deplorable and intolerable 
practices and conditions germinate in the 
financial environment of said airlines and 
their owners; and 

Whereas report numbered 41, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, second session, of the 
House Armed Services Special Subcommittee 
investigating the Imperial crash states on 
page 3101 that little if any attention was 
given by the Civil Aeronautics Board or the 
Federal Aviation Agency to the economic 
capacity of the carrier to sustain operations; 
and 

Whereas the records of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board disclose that of twenty cer- 
tificated supplemental airlines, six are bank- 
rupt and fourteen others show large deficits 
of operating capital and net worth—the 
House Armed Services Special Subcommittee 
Report Numbered 41, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, pages 2887 to 2889, 
states in part: 

1. Airline Transport Carriers, Incorporated, 
doing business as California Hawaiian Air- 
lines: 


Earned surplus (deficit 
Net worth (deficit 


2. American Flyers Airline Corporation: 


Current abilities $252, 500 
Current assets 107, 500 

Working capital (deficit)... 145, 000 
Earned surplus (deficit) .......-_ 49, 700 
Net worth (deficit) -------------- 44, 700 


3. Associated Air Transport, Incorporated: 


Current liabilities $354, 000 
Current assets 152, 000 

Working capital (deficit)... 202, 000 
Earned surplus (defloit) 2, 500 
Capital surplus (deficit 12, 400 

Net worth (deficit) 174. 000 

4. Coastal Air Lines: 

Current liabilities $29, 700 
Current assets 11, 200 

Working capital (defleit) 18, 500 
Earned surplus (deficit) .......- 64, 400 
Net worth (deficit 55, 900 


5. Modern Air Transport, Incorporated: 


197, 100 


Working capital (deficit) 
Earned surplus (deficit) .__----- 38, 300 
Net worth (deficit 37, 300 
6. Overseas National Airways: 
Current liabilities--------------- $2, 848, 000 
Current assets 1, 223, 000 


Working capital (deficit). 1, 625, 000 
Earned surplus (deficit) 987, 400 
Net worth (deficit) 


7. President Airlines, Incorporated (testi- 
mony of the Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania) : 


“This is the company which stranded the 
Chicago charter group at Shannon Airport, 
Ireland, and the Los Angeles charter group 
in London last fall. As I recall, the press 
reported the stranding at Shannon as due 
to refusal of the airport authorities to re- 
lease the plane until payment of delinquent 
landing fees and fuel and oil bills. 

“On September 10, 1961, a President plane 
crashed on takeoff at Shannon, 
eighty-three persons. 

“To the best of my knowledge, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has not revoked the cer- 
tificate of this carrier.” 


8. Saturn Airways, Incorporated: 


Current liabilities___.c.......... $720, 900 
Current assets 69, 000 
Working capital (deficit)... 605, 200 

9. Sourdough: 
Current liabilities $12, 000 
6, 900 
Working capital (deficit) 5, 100 


10. Standard Airways, Incorporated: 


Current liabilities__...._.._....--- $387, 000 
Current assets eae Aims 251, 000 

Working capital 136, 500 
Earned surplus (deficit 500 


11. Stewart Air Service (testimony of the 
Honorable Francis E. Water, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania): 

“Current assets reported by the carrier 
as minus $2,170 with ‘cash on hand’ of 
minus $3,251. I have never heard of having 
an asset that is a minus dollar amount. 
Current liabilities are $70,594, for a working 
capital deficit of, I gather, $72,764.” 


12. United States Overseas Airlines, In- 
corporated : 


Current liabilities $3, 422, 500 
Current assets 1, 526, 000 
Working capital (deficit) - 1, 896, 000 


Earned surplus (deficit) 
Net worth (defleit 


13. Vance Roberts (testimony of the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania): 

This appears to be a carrier of size com- 
parable to Sourdough. Current assets are 
only $2,942, with total assets only 
$41,838.” 


14. World Wide Airlines, Incorporated: 


Current llabilities $110,700 
Current sets. 200 

Working capital (deficit)... 62, 500 
Earned surplus (deficit) _....____ 238, 700 
Net worth (deficit 49, 400 


Whereas the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee report numbered 41, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, second session, states on 
page 3107 that Imperial Airlines’ violations 
of Civil Aeronautics Board regulations were 
in the economic area by the use of mis- 
leading financial statements and by the 
filing of false statements with the Board 
according to the testimony under oath of 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Alan S. Boyd; and 

Whereas these companies could not exist 
for long if the above deficit balance sheets 
and financial status reported to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board were true; and 

Whereas in light of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Special Subcommittee Report Num- 
bered 41, Eighty-seventh Congress, second 
session, which states on page 3089 that 
the Federal Aviation Agency testified: “Our 
observations of the company’s thirteen years 
of operations, and our intensive inspections 
following the recent accident indicate that 
the company tended to operate at all times 
with the very minimum of facilities and 
personnel for operations, training, and main- 
tenance necessary to meet our safety 
standards” it is quite obvious that some 
undisclosed financial arrangements keep 
these airlines operating at dangerously low 
standards of safety and performance for 
the purpose of greater profits; and 

Whereas there is evidence at hand that 
an investigation of the financial structure 
and banking practices of supplemental air- 
lines will reveal the existence of a b 
system which operates in defiance of the 
banking laws and extracts hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of cash and credit 
from banks for the operation of supple- 
mental airlines by illegal arrangements of 
bank officials with airlines owners; and 

Whereas this same illegal system has been 
worked by the officials of two different banks 
with the owners of two different airlines, 
it is evident that there is a system of illegal 
banking transactions among supplemental 
airlines which must be investigated 
for the purpose of making laws to prevent 
such practices; and 

Whereas the House Armed Services Special 
Subcommittee Report Numbered 41, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, second session, on page 
3101 emphasizes the “importance of having 
an industry that has integrity, not in a 
minimum degree but in a maximum degree” 
and the committee asks, “What can the 
Congress do to bring about this necessary 
degree of integrity in the supplemental air 
carrier industry?”; and 

Whereas Congress on July 14, 1960, acting 
in good faith to save the airlines but under 
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deadline conditions resulting from the 
decision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in the 
case of United Air Lines, and others, 
against Civil Aeronautics Board (108 US. 
Ct. of Appeals, D.C.), continued the opera- 
tion of these supplemental airlines for 
twenty months; and 

Whereas four months thereafter a plane 
of the defunct Arctic Pacific Air Lines 
crashed at Toledo, Ohio, killing and maiming 
members of the California Pyrotechnic Col- 
lege football team; and 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress, 
S. 1969, a bill which, among other things, 
grants grandfather operating rights to the 
supplemental airlines listed above: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House forthwith conduct 
an investigation into the financial condi- 
tions and banking practices of banks making 
loans to and/or containing the bank ac- 
counts of the supplemental airlines; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the House defer and sus- 
pend action on any legislation permitting or 
authorizing the operation of supplemental 
airlines until the termination of such 
investigation. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold hearings, and to require 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance 
and testimony of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, records cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers and doc- 
uments as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of Bulgarian descent observe Bul- 
garian Liberation Day on March 3 of 
every year. The independence of Bul- 
garia dates back to March 3, 1878, when 
that nation’s freedom was reestablished 
after centuries of oppression under the 
old Ottoman Empire. Bulgaria’s inde- 
pendence came to an abrupt end when 
first Nazi Germany and later Soviet 
Russia established their domination 
over the country. To this day, Bul- 
garia remains a subjugated country 
under the yoke of the Kremlin and its 
people are a captive nation. 

In connection with the observance of 
Bulgarian Liberation Day, I recently 
sent a letter of greeting to the Bulgarian 
National Front of America for their an- 
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nual commemoration of the event, 
which is being observed on Saturday, 
March 3, at the New Yorker Hotel in 
New York City. I am pleased to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text 
of my message, which reads as follows: 
FEBRUARY 12, 1962. 

Dr. KALIN KoicHerr, 

Secretary-General, Bulgarian National Front 

of America, New York, N.Y. 

Dran DR. Koicuerr: Please convey the fol- 
lowing message to your organization on 
March 3 at the Hotel New Yorker: 

“On this day, when you meet to com- 
memorate the Bulgarian Liberation Day, I 
am happy to join with you in hope and 
prayer for liberty and independence of your 
ancestral homeland. 

“It is extremely important that we in this 
country and freedom-loving people in other 
countries should continue to focus the spot- 
light of the world on the subjugated status 
of the captive nations of Europe struggling 
under the yoke of tyrannical communism. 
We must do so in order to gain the offensive 
in the cold war. We must utilize every 
means to put Communist imperialism on the 
defensive and subject Russia to worldwide 
criticism. 

“Carry on your good work and your un- 
tiring efforts so that Bulgaria may soon be 
liberated again. Your cause is close to the 
hearts of the American people, who support 
you and wish you an early victory.” 

Sincerely yours, 
VICTOR L. ANFuso. 


Little People Crusade for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with great interest and pleasure 
the laudatory and encouraging reports 
ir the public press concerning the inspir- 
ing letters of friendship program pro- 
posed by our able and distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable PETER W. RODINO, 
JR., as a result of chance remarks of lit- 
tle 10-year-old Peter Rodino at the din- 
ner table. 

Young Peter suggested that Premier 
Khrushchev might be impressed if many 
children in America wrote him about the 
dangers of nuclear faliout to children 
everywhere from the Russian atmos- 
pheric testing. The lad spoke about this 
to his friends and schoolmates and soon 
the idea spread, even far beyond the 
Rodino neighborhood. 

Candidly, I am pleased greatly, but not 
at all surprised that young Peter Rodino 
should show such extraordinary promise 
for a boy of his age. Congressman 
Roprxo is one of the outstanding men in 
the Congress and his charming, gracious 
wife a most talented woman. They may 
= be very proud of Peter. I know that 

am. 

Parent-teacher groups, the Boy Scouts, 
and veterans organizations took up the 
suggestion and encouraged still more 
children to write. As a natural out- 
growth of this spontaneous letter cam- 
paign, Congressman Ropo not long 
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after suggested to the President’s new 
Chairman of the people-to-people pro- 
gram, General Eisenhower, that a spe- 
cial little people program be developed 
to destroy the myth of communism 
through letters of truth from children in 
the free world in the cause of peace. 

General Eisenhower and other officials 
of the people-to-people program agreed 
and Congressman Ropo has been co- 
operating with them in working out and 
completing details of the little people 
movement. 

The response to Congressman Ropino’s 
proposal has been prompt and hearten- 
ing with messages of encouragement and 
support from many places and from peo- 
ple in all walks of life. I feel sure that 
our colleague will continue to receive the 
encouragement and backing he deserves 
in advancing this new and unique little 
people program. 


Young Americans Learn, Live, and Serve 
Through 4-H 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional 4-H Club Week will be celebrated 
this year from March 3-10, and it is 
most appropriate that a period is set 
aside each year to commend the mem- 
bers of this outstanding youth organ- 
ization. Nearly 2½ million young Amer- 
icans belong to 4-H Clubs, and they are 
fully deserving of our encouragement, 
respect, and support. These youngsters 
through their 4-H Club activities are 
preparing themselves to be the type of 
citizen America must have if we are to 
maintain our place of leadership in the 
world. 

From a rather humble beginning 
around the turn of the century, the ex- 
tensive system of 4-H Clubs is now 
worldwide and more than 50 countries 
have adopted all or part of the 4-H plan. 
Three major groups are largely respon- 
sible for this phenomenal growth: The 
Cooperative Extension Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
State land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, the National 4-H Club Foundation, 
and the National 4-H Service Committee. 
These groups have joined together in 
their common desire to assist 4-H mem- 
bers to utilize their talents and abilities 
to the fullest possible extent, to teach 
them to make use of science in farming 
and homemaking, and to encourage them 
to efficiently serve their community, 
State, and Nation. 

Instruction and guidance are provided 
at the local level by county agents, home 
demonstration agents, 4-H leaders, par- 
ents, businessmen, teachers, and older 
4-H’ers who give unstintingly of their 
time and effort to make this program a 
success. In the Second Congressional 
District of Kentucky, which I have the 


-honor to represent, we are fortunate in 
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having a great many men and women 
who devote themselves to 4-H Club work 
and the success of their efforts is ap- 
parent in the many awards won by 
Kentucky 4-H members. These leaders 
certainly deserve our wholehearted grati- 
tude for the contribution they are mak- 
ing to a stronger America through the 
youth of our Nation. The 4-H Club 
program is one of the finest methods I 
know of for achieving an informed, 
courageous and public-spirited citizenry. 

Shortly after World War II, a na- 
tional committee of extension workers 
spent 2 years considering various 4H 
postwar programs. One of the guide- 
posts for developing future 4-H programs 
which came out of this study was Serv- 
ing as Citizens in Maintaining World 
Peace.” From this idea the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange program 
was started, since the young people and 
their leaders reasoned that an exchange 
of rural youth between the United States 
and other countries would help to clear 
up misconceptions between peoples, and 
promote understanding of each others’ 
aims and problems. Participants in the 
IFYE program actually live and work 
on farms and in rural communities in 
this country and other countries for 
about 6 months. The U.S. delegates who 
go abroad and the exchangees who come 
here are thus able to acquire a closer 
acquaintance with their hosts and their 
host country. When these young men 
and women return home they carry on 
an extensive reporting program to share 
their experiences with others. These 
4-H’ers are truly grassroots ambassa- 
dors, and are contributing in a very ef- 
fective manner to better world under- 
standing. 

The continuing theme of National 
4-H Club Week is “Learn, Live, Serve 
Through 4-H,” and, in my opinion, it 
clearly expressed the high ideals and 
purposes to which these young people 
have dedicated themselves. 4-H Club 
members learn numerous skills which 
will assist them in later life, they strive 
to live each day in a manner which 
will refiect credit upon themselves, their 
families, and their organization, and it 
is through service that these young 
people put into practice the training 
they have received in their 4-H Club 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure 
to extend my very best wishes to the 
members of the 4-H Clubs and their 
leaders, and to wish them continued 
success in all their endeavors. 


The Myth of Our $5 Billion Export 
Trade Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
cynical city. Often either by delibera- 
tion or by lack of knowledge, astronomi- 
cal figures are thrown around to prove 
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a political point. Often such figures are 
in fact highly misleading. : 

A current example is the figure of $5 
billion which is attributed to our ‘‘ex- 
port surplus.” This figure has appeared 
in editorials all over the country and has 
been used by various high public officials 
in statements which are purported to 
be authoritative. Yet this $5 billion ex- 
port surplus figure is a phony. 

In this respect, I would like to quote 
one of our most distinguished colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Virginia, who 
says: “I think it is very deceitful to do 
this, to publish figures on a dollar basis 
when we don’t receive any dollars.” 

Certainly the export figures should be 
revised so as not to include items which 
are sold for nonconvertible currencies. 
In our lifetimes, most of these currencies 
will remain nonconvertible. Nor should 
these figures include heavily subsidized 
exports; nor should they include char- 
itable contributions; nor should they 
include equipment given away abroad 
under the foreign aid program; nor 
should they include equipment pur- 
chased here by American companies for 
use in their plants and subsidiaries 
abroad. 

No one knows the exact amount of 
this equipment which is purchased by 
American companies for use in their for- 
eign subsidiaries. The Department of 
Commerce made an estimate that the 
figure in 1957 for this was in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 billion. 

And this is not all. Vast sums are 
spent in the purchase of American 
equipment here with funds which are 
made available through the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the Export-Import Bank, De- 
velopment Loan Fund, Inter-American 
Development Bank, International Fi- 
nance Corporation, and even the U.N. 
Many of these purchases are financed 
by long-term loans which may never be 
repaid. In fact, the healthy looking 
balance sheets of some of these organ- 
izations are almost entirely caused by 
the long-term nature of the loans. The 
document which I am submitting for the 
Record shows that the actual balance in 
favor of exports is only slightly more 
than a quarter of the mythical $5 bil- 
lion or $1,387 million. However, when 
one considers the lending and other op- 
erations which I have just cited, there 
probably is no balance at all, or a nega- 
tive one. 

I, therefore, include under unanimous 
consent, the following analysis in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that our col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to 
study it. 

Tue MYTH or OUR $5 BILLION Export 
TRADE SURPLUS 

The Congress and the American public are 
being asked to believe that the United States 
sells approximately $5 billion more in ex- 
ports than it pays for imports. The mildest 
characterization of this claim is to call it a 
myth. 

By endless repetition of Government offi- 
cials and propagandists, the alleged $5 bil- 
lion export trade surplus is being urged as 
one of the principal bases for the delegation 
by the Congress to the President of power 
to eliminate entirely duties on some com- 
modities and to reduce duties on some other 
commodities up to 50 percens, If true, the 
claimed favorable export trade balance would 
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not justify the proposition. The purpose of 
this paper is, however, merely to establish 
the misstatements of fact on which the pro- 
position rests. 

There can be no validity in a conclusion 
based on misstatement of fact. When errors 
of fact are revealed, the proposition which 
rests on them must be rejected. 

The representations concerning the 
claimed $5 billion export trade surplus have 
been made in innumerable news stories, 
articles, pamphlets, radio and TV broad- 
casts and otherwise, and stem principally 
from such representations as the following: 

The President in his speech to the AFL- 
CIO December 7, 1961, said: 

“We sell abroad now nearly $5 billion more 
than we import, but unfortunately that $5 
billion goes abroad in order to maintain the 
national security requirements of the United 
States.” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk in a speech 
to the United Church Women on October 11, 
1961, said: 

“Last year we sold to other countries al- 
most $20 billion worth of American goods” 
while “our purchases from abroad were in 
the order of $15 billion.” 

The Department of State Publication 7321, 
Commercial Policy Series 183, released in 
January 1962, states: 

“In 1960, the United States sold about $20 
billion worth of commodities abroad * * +,” 

Note the emphasis on what we sell,” the 
comparison in Dean Rusk’s statement be- 
tween what “we sold” and “our purchases,” 
and the State Department’s claim that our 
“sales” abroad amounted to $20 billion. 

The fact is that we do not sell exports 
amounting to $5 billion more than what 
we pay for imports. We do not receive $20 
billion for the American goods we export, 
although we undoubtedly pay $15 billion for 
the foreign goods we import. 

These figures, which are used to support 
the argument for unprecedented grant of 
power to reduce duties even at the expense 
of injury to some domestic industries and 
communities, are made up by stating the 
dollar value of all goods which we export 
as if we received dollars in payment for all 
such goods, 

We export the goods—we just don’t get 
the dollars. 

The Congress and the public are being 
misled to believe that the figures cited by 
Government propagandists relate to com- 
mercial transactions in international trade. 

The total of $5 billion of export sales over 
import purchases is attained only by the 
fantastic, fictitious, and deceitful method of 
counting gifts as “sales.” 

The claimed dollar surplus of exports over 
imports (stated by the Treasury Department 
in June, 1961, as amounting to $4.7 billion) 
has been described by Senator ROBERT S. 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, as “a fictitious figure.” 
In response to a question propounded by 
Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, at a 
hearing of the Committee on Finance of the 
U.S. Senaste, “You mean you included value 
of all the wheat and everything we send 
abroad, for which we get nothing?” Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury A. Gilmore Flues 
answered, That is included, sir.” 

Senator Byrd characterized the Govern- 
ment’s method of including in the dollar 
value of exports the value of merchandise 
for which the United States does not receive 
dollars in the following statement: “I think 
it is very deceitful to do this, to publish 
figures on a dollar basis when we don't re- 
ceive any dollars.” 

Although Government statistical reports 
on exports, imports, foreign aid, subsidized 
sales and other pertinent factors are not 
specifically designed to reveal the facts 
which rebut the myth of the $5 billion ex- 
port trade surplus, the true facts can be 


1 Hearings on H.R. 6611, Senate Finance 
Committee, June 22-23, 1961, p. 34, 35. 
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gleaned from such statistics and the result is 
so startling that, even allowing for a margin 
of error, the basic fact remains; namely, that 
in the terms of international trade, in com- 
mercial trunsactions, we have not approached 
a $5 billion export trade surplus. 
The following simple table on exports and 
imports for 1960 shows the facts: 
Billions of 
dollars 
We exported merchandise valued at. 19. 409 
We paid for imports from abroad 14. 722 


Thus, we shipped abroad merchandise 
which, in value, exceeds our pay- 
ments for imports by 4. 687 

No dollars were received for the 
following exports: 

Nonagricultural products valued at 
(shipped on U.S. grants or foreign 
aid credits, U.S. suppliers being 


Agricultural products valued at? 
(U.S. Government paid U.S. sup- 
pliers. Foreign nations gave credits 
in their currencies to be used as 
grants or loans for projects in the 
foreign nation) --..--.-----.----. 

Agricultural products given for fam- 
ine and emergency relief valued at 
(U.S. Government paid domestic 
suppliers) „„ -2 


1.2 


The total value of merchandise ex- 
ported for which the United States 
received no hard cas 


Of the merchandise which we shipped 
abroad exceeding in value our pay- 
ments for imports, the amount for 
which the United States received 

2. 787 

Some exports for which the United 
States received dollars were not 
strictly commercial transactions 
such as the sale of cotton at prices 
below cost and $42.50 per bale be- 
low the price to domestic mills. 
Some other sales were on credit, 
“loans” or, in effect, Government 
subsidy. These “sales” are esti- 
Wed Ob 22. ek ok seg eee eee 


Thus, on commercial transactions in 
international trade, the favorable 
export trade balance was only 
slightly less than 30 percent of the 
mythical $5 billion export trade 

1.387 


The goods bartered by the United States 
for strategic raw materials have been ex- 
cluded from the exports for which no dollars 
were received. These exports are valued at 
$118 million. 

Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1961, p. 865; U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Economic Research Service, Rept. No. 
84, June 1961; Survey of Current Business, 
Dec. 1961, p. 16. 

The effect of our so-called sales for credits 
in foreign currency may be illustrated with 
the following example, which demonstrates 
the administration’s error in using the word 
“sell” when the right word is “give.” 

Upon agreement between our Govern- 
ment and Yugoslavia, 500,000 metric tons of 
American wheat are to be shipped to Yugo- 
slavia., This wheat is valued at approxi- 
mately $25 million and will so appear in 
Government figures showing the dollar value 
of our exports. The American suppliers of 
this wheat will be paid in dollars by the 
U.S. Government. The Yugoslavia Govern- 
ment will make payment in dinars (Yugo- 
slavia currency of uncertain value), by 
crediting the purchase price to the United 
States with permission to the United States 
to apply 10 percent to the expenses of our 
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Government in Yugoslavia. The other 90 
percent will be given back to Yugoslavia as 
a gift or as a loan which may or may not 
be repaid and on terms which practically 
amount to a gift. 

These funds are called counterpart funds, 
that is, funds in foreign currency derived 
from the sale of U.S. exports, in this case 
agricultural products, to be expended only 
in the foreign nation, Press accounts indi- 
cate that the United States has offered to ap- 
prove the expenditure of some counterpart 
funds derived from the sale of agricultural 
products for research projects to advance 
common knowledge in the social welfare 
and maternal-child welfare fields, including 
the study of methods of treating children, 
ways of improving health services, medical 
care for the aged, juvenile delinquency, 
credit cooperatives, etc., in Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, and elsewhere, with possible inclusion 
of India. 

It is obvious that in dealing with Yugo- 
slavia, India, Poland, and other foreign na- 
tions,-the United States does not need to 
reduce duties on imports in order to induce 
these nations to continue to accept gifts 
of exports from the United States. 

This country does not have a problem on 
its favorable balance of trade (considering 
trade in its usual sense as applying to com- 
mercial transactions). This country does 
have an unfavorable balance of payments. 
The United States simply pays out by gifts, 
etc., more than it receives in international 
dealings. The only practical correction of 
the problem of unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments is available to the United States at 
any time. The correction is to reduce our 
payments, not our duties. 

The foregoing solution is, however, too 
simple, practical and immediate to appeal 
to the advisers, the economists and others, 
particularly in the State Department, who 
have been guiding and will continue to guide 
our international trade negotiations. It can- 
not be expected that the President in the 
exercise of the vast powers conferred upon 
his office, including the additional powers 
sought by impending legislation, can examine 
into the details of the merits of every pro- 
posed transfer of goods from the dutiable 
list to the free list or drastic reductions in 
the rates of duty. It must be expected that, 
if the proposed power over tariffs is delegated 
by the Congress to the President, he will 
have to depend upon economists and other 
advisers, the same ones or their colleagues 
who have created the myth of our $5 billion 
surplus in international trade. 


Col. John Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, at about 
1 p.m. today it was my great pleasure and 
honor to shake the hand of that great 
American, Col. John Glenn, who chal- 
lenged the elements of outer space and 
returned safely back to earth. Unlike 
his historymaking tour all alone, he 
visited our National Capital yesterday 
with his wonderful family, a brave little 
wife who he introduced to the cheering 
joint session of Congress, as the rock 
of the family. 

The multitude which gathered along 
the parade route, who defied wind and 
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rain to do honor to the man, was in- 
deed living testimony to prove once 
again that all America can stand united 
under God in heartfelt thanksgiving. As 
a membe of the subcommittee of appro- 
priations for deficiency requests, I am 
now more satisfied than ever that I did 
right in supporting the request for addi- 
tional funds for the space administra- 
tion during the last session of Congress, 
a part of which was spent to finish the 
construction and preparations for the 
Glenn flight. 


Public Lands and Public Records 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a 4-year 
fight against unnecessary secrecy in the 
Bureau of Land Management has been 
successful. I have just been informed 
that reports made by the Bureau’s en- 
gineers on the value of public land for 
which applications have been filed will 
now be made available to persons inter- 
ested in the reports. 

At first glance this may seem to be a 
small matter, but those of us from the 
fast-growing West recognize the impor- 
tance of the public lands held in steward- 
ship by the Federal Government. As 
the pressure for settling these public 
lands has increased in recent years, there 
have been complaints about Bureau of 
Land Management decisions on applica- 
tions for private use of the land. 

Only by making available the records 
of the Bureau’s actions can the com- 
plaints be silenced, but for a number of 
years the basic documents showing land 
examiners’ valuations of parcels of pub- 
lic lands have been withheld from the 
public. Secretary Udall was asked to 
look into the secrecy surrounding the 
Government handling of public lands, 
and he has informed the subcommittee 
that field examiners’ reports on the value 
of public lands will now be made avail- 
able to those who are applying for the 
lands and to others concerned with pub- 
lic land problems. 

Following is the subcommittee’s letter 
of inquiry and the Department's answer: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL GOVERNMENT INFOR- 
MATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 

OPERATIONS, 


December 22, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary; Following a study by 
the Special Subcommittee on Government 
Information of the availability of reports 
prepared by Bureau of Land Management 
field examiners, the Bureau changed its 
practices and made available to the public 
a great deal of additional information from 
the reports. This action was taken in the 
latter part of 1960—more than 2 years after 
the subcommittee first questioned the Bu- 
reau’s information practices—and the first 
experience with the new system is being 
gained under the Kennedy administration. 
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A staff investigation indicates a number 


were included in the single report, and the 
previous administrators of the Interior De- 
partment refused to make available all parts 
of that report. This restriction applied not 
only to public access to the document but 
also to access by persons who had applied 
for the homesites under the Small Tracts 
Act. 


The subcommittee has been informed that 
under the system which the Bureau of Land 
Management is now using the field report 
it divided into a series of documents. These 
documents include various reports cover- 
ing the many factors which must be consid- 
ered in determining the classification and 
value of public lands. The subcommittee 
has been informed that nearly all of these 
documents are public records and, as such, 
are available to persons applying for home- 
sites under the Small Tracts Act. However, 
one of the more Important documents in the 
field examiner's report is marked “Adminis- 
trative use only.” Bureau officials informed 


4-1499 which includes the field examiner's 
conclusions and the value which he set on 
the tract being claimed—is not made avail- 
able to the public or even to persons apply- 
ing for the specific tract. 

This practice appears to conflict with Bu- 
reau of Land ent regulations as 
well as with Interior Department rules. 
More important, it obviously conflicts with 
the policy of public access to Government 
information which President Kennedy set 
forth in his state of the Union message last 
January. 

A Bureau of Land Management memoran- 
dum, identified as release “130 6/27/58,” 
lists the Bureau documents which will be 
classified as for administrative use only. The 


will be restricted to “administrative use 
only” and adds: 

“However, estimates are usually statements 
based on fact. Therefore, such things as es- 
timates of value * * * are not ‘for admin- 


The practice of withholding the fleld ex- 
aminer’s estimate of value certainly appears 
in direct conflict with this memoran- 

If the withholding is required in all 
it also appears to conflict with In- 
terior Department regulations on the avail- 
ability of official records. Section 2.2(a) of 
title 43, Code of Federal Regulations, states 
that Interior Department employees respons- 
tble for the custody of a record shall deter- 
mine whether disclosure of the record “would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and whether the person making the 
request is properly and directly concerned 
with the subject matter.” Persons applying 
for land under the Small Tracts Act certainly 
are “properly and directly concerned” with 
field examiners reports on the value of the 
land for which they have applied. Yet Bu- 
reau regulations apparently prohibit access 
to such information. 

The subcommittee would appreciate an ex- 
planation of the apparent conflicts with the 
Bureau memorandum and Department regu- 
lations. The subcommittee also would like 
a general explanation of the reason for with- 
holding the field examiner’s conclusions on 
the value of specific homesites from persons 
applying for the homesites. Also, please cite 
the specific statutory authority for with- 
holding the information. 

Sincerely, 


to be 
dum. 
cases, 


JOHN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1962. 
Hon. JoR E. Moss, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Government 
erations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHarnman: This replies to your 
letter of December 22, 1961, which we ac- 
kKnowledged on January 12, concerning the 
availability of reports and other papers pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Land Management. 

After further consideration, it has been 
determined that form 4-1499, “Land report— 
Field examiners conclusions,” can and 
should be revised to remove any limitation 
on the availability of that record to persons 
properly and directly concerned, as provided 
by Department regulations. The Bureau of 
Land Management will take necessary action 
promptly to accomplish this revision. In 
amending its manual instructions the Bu- 
resu will also clarify those contained in the 
memorandum of July 13, 1956 (V BLM 6.1, 
App. No. 1, release No, 130, June 27, 1958), 
from which you quote concerning “estimates 
of value” which have their basis in fact. 
As in the past, the designated classification 
officer will continue to make his decision on 
the basis of facts. The feld examiners will 
continue to investigate and to assemble and 
present the facts, 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


TV for Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


tions Act of 1934. I believe these amend- 
ments are necessary to protect the in- 
terest of all Americans and to insure 
that their wide area VHF television 
service is maintained and not weakened 
or destroyed. My action is prompted by 
the grave danger that millions of peo- 
ple—a great many of them farmers and 
ranchers—face the imminent possibility 
of losing all television service or ending 
up with a degraded technica] quality of 
television service. 

I am greatly concerned about the re- 
cent proposals of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission which could result 
in all television, nationwide, being 
switched from VHF channels to UHF 
channels. My concern is shared by 
other Members who have expressed 
themselves on this threat and have also 
introduced bills and resolutions on this 
very matter. Our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. Roserts, has introduced a bill, H.R. 
9267, and my bill is a companion meas- 
ure. I endorse the remarks that Con- 
gressman Roserts made in the RECORD 
on September 19, 1961, on this matter, 
for I believe that what is at stake here 
is a matter of important public policy 
with complex issues that will have far- 
reaching effects on the future of televi- 
sion service in our country. 

The threat facing the American tele- 
vision system is contained in FCC docket 
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No. 14229. The stated objective of this 
proposal is to expand television service 
by encouraging the use of UHF—ultra 
high frequency—channels. I will sup- 
port meaningful efforts to increase tele- 
vision service to the American people, 
but I must oppose any plan which would 
take consistently good television service 
away from millions of families who now 
receive it. I am convinced that the 
FCC’s plan as stated will do just that— 
provide less service and a technically in- 
ferior service. Therefore, I must add 
my strenuous opposition to that which 
has already been expressed and oppose 
FCC docket No. 14229. 

In docket No. 14229 the FCC is pro- 
posing to switch VHF stations to UHF 
channels through a process known as 
“deintermixture” to all-UHF. This 
means that VHF stations—which have 
been serving their communities for many 
years—will be forced to broadeast on a 
UHF channel regardless of whether they 
want to do so and despite the fact that 
this new UHF channel will be unable to 
provide service over the same wide rural 
areas that. the existing VHF channel 
reaches. 

The FCC plans initially to start a dan- 
gerous chain reaction to an all-UHF na- 
tionwide television system by switching 
VHF stations to UHF channels in eight 
communities. These eight areas are 
Montgomery, Ala.; Madison, Wis.; Rock- 
ford, III.; Champaign, Dl; Hartford. 
Conn.; Erie, Pa.; Binghampton, N. V.;: 
and Columbia, S. C. 

The FCC has stated that it will pro- 
pose later that other communities lose 
their VHF stations and go all-UHF. 
Regions of the country would be switched 
to all-UHF and ultimately the entire 
country. 

Like a chain reaction the progressive 
switch of VHF stations to UHF channels 
would leave a trail of television service 
destroyed or deteriorated. Millions will 
lose their sole source of TV service, mil- 
lions more will lose their choice of serv- 
ice, and those who will be able to receive 
the new UHF channel will have less re- 
liable reception than present VHF 
service. 

Within the vast areas of television 
blackout live the farmers and ranchers 
who make up much of the economy of 
my State. It is these people who are 
extremely dependent on wide area VHP 
television service for weather news, feed 
and erop reports, market information 
and other important reports essential to 
the intelligent conduct of their business. 
It is in the public interest that this serv- 
ice is now available via the wide area 
VHF television service and yet the FCC 
proposes to take away the only oppor- 
tunity many of these farmers and ranch- 
ers have to receive this service because 
the UHF channels just will not reach 
out far enough with a signal to provide 
these programs. The FCC apparently 
believes that increased competition 
would result, with a larger number of 
stations in small communities. But the 
history of television broadcasting thus 
far hardly warrants such a conclusion. 
My concern, therefore, is very great that 
the public interest of those people who 
will lose service or receive a degraded 
service is being completely ignored by 
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the FCC. However, I cannot ignore the 
serious implications of the Commission’s 
all-UHF drive. 

It seems to me that neither the VHF 
channels nor the UHF channels alone 
can provide adequately for television’s 
future without compromising the exist- 
ing technical standards and in so doing 
destroy or deteriorate existing consist- 
ently good television service. I have 
been told, however, that VHF and UHF— 
all 82 channels—are necessary to pro- 
tect existing service and still allow room 
for television’s growth. It would seem 
then that the intelligent approach would 
be to use the 12 VHF channels and the 
70 UHF channels together, side by side, 
in the same communities and areas. 

To successfully effectuate a VHF-UHF 
side-by-side approach, the FCC should 
have authority to require that all televi- 
sion sets shipped in interstate commerce 
be capable of receiving all channels—the 
present 70 UHF and the present 12 
VHF. This would help to eliminate the 
“root problem” of receiver incompati- 
bility and insure the final success of the 
side-by-side method of television alloca- 
tions. 

My bill provides for amendments to 
the Communications Act of 1934, which 
would protect existing wide area VHF 
television service, serving vast rural 
areas, allow for expansion of tele- 
vision via the UHF channels and insure 
their successful operation side by side 
with the VHF channels in the same 
communities through all-channel re- 
ceivers. This would truly serve the pub- 
lic interest now and guarantee the 
protection of the public interest in the 
foreseeable future. 


American Heritage Observance 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 24, 1962, members of 
Court Eugene A. Garvey No. 652, Al- 
toona, Catholic Daughters of America, 
sponsored a benefit luncheon, fashion 
show, and card party to buy books for 
the library of the new Bishop Guilfoyle 
High School at Altoona. 

Some 400 persons attended this event 
held at the school. The theme of the 
observance was based on George Wash- 
ington and it stressed his honesty as 
well as his burning desire and tireless 
efforts for liberty and freedom. It was 
my privilege to attend this event and 
to deliver the following address: 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


I am indeed honored to address the 
Catholic Daughters of America. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your 
membership and to assimilate with you the 
atmosphere of patriotic endeavor, good 
fellowship, and constructive effort which 
exists on this occasion. 

Your organization is a great force for 
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You believe in the propagation and preser- 
vation of your religious faith in promoting 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
women of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Daughters of America ex- 
emplifies the traditions of our country and 
is living testimony to the spirit of liberty 
in America. 

Our country was born in the spirit of 
humble prayer, undaunted courage, and 
self-sacrifice. 

We have a continuing obligation to restate 
and reinterpret our American heritage in 
the light of new political, economic, and 
social conditions of our time. 

Too often our American heritage—our 
American traditions—are misrepresented 
and misinterpreted by people who have axes 
to grind—political or otherwise. 

Words and phrases like “democracy,” 
“liberty,” “the pioneer spirit,” “equality of 
opportunity,” “self-reliance,” local self- 
rule,” and “constitutional government” 
mean different things to different people. 

New problems, new economic and social 
conditions, demand that we separate the 
essential American traditions from the non- 
essential and the outdated, so as to form 
a belief presented simply and freshly, and 
explicitly. 

The hope of liberty drew our Founding 
Fathers across the sea to America. 

In the pursuit of liberty they braved the 
dangers of the wilderness, pushing forward 
over the Appalachians and the Great Plains 
and through the Rocky Mountains to the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Liberty still beckons to the descendants 
of the ploneers—to all who have now in- 
herited America. 

But liberty beckons in the 1960’s along 
strange trails that the Founding Fathers 
neither knew or dreamed of. 

What is liberty in a country of jet air 
travel and shining automobiles, super- 
markets, large corporations, and labor 
unions? 

Can we hope to continue to find liberty 
among the struggles of our time? 

I firmly believe the reply of “Yes.” 

But, my friends, liberty has to be founded 
on security. 

It was Daniel Webster who said: 

“God grants liberty only to those who live 
it and are always ready to guard and defend 
it.” 

Since 1776 the meaning of liberty“ has 
changed with changing circumstances. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers thought first of the 
freedom to worship God in their own way. 

Today—three centuries later—complete 
freedom of worship has existed for so long 
that it is too often taken for granted. 

Americans notice with uneasiness, how- 
ever, that in nations where liberty disap- 
pears religious liberty disappears with other 
freedoms. 

This week the United States celebrated 
the birth date of George Washington. 

He was born in 1732—230 years ago. 

Despite the vast span of time since his 
wisdom helped to guide the peoples of the 
Thirteen Colonies, first through the Revolu- 
tion, and then through two terms as our first 
President, George Washington’s words are 
still timely reminders of religious toleration 
and religious liberty. 

Let us never forget it was a people of 
strong character who built this Natlon—and 
only a strong people can be trusted with our 
great powers, privileges, and responsibilities. 

One has only to read the history of early 
New England, Virginia, the Atlantic coast 
settlements, and our own Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to be impressed by this fact. 

Our Founding Fathers were a sturdy lot 
with strong sense of righteousness, justice, 
and personal integrity. 

This Nation was founded upon the funda- 
mental doctrines of reverence, industry, 
frugality, sobriety, and honesty. 
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It was a stern philosophy—but it was 
Christian—it was not weak. 

The earlier settlers—the English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Scotch Irish, were succeeded by 
freedom-seeking French, by Germans fleeing 
from militarism, by Italians, by 
Scandinavians, Russians, and others who saw 
the vision of a land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. 

They were refugees from political and re- 
ligious oppression, but they were not fugi- 
tives from high moral concepts and disci- 
plined religious living. 

There was something noble and great in 
them which we in our day need if we are to 
emerge as a people worthy of survival. 

We need to be reminded of the greatness of 
our Founding Fathers. 

Their faith in God and country is a plat- 
form on which Republicans and Democrats, 
and others can write in behalf of truth. 

It is the direct opposite of Kremlin 
ideology. 

Communism is atheistic. 

Our Founding Fathers believed in God. 

The cornerstone of a church is an impor- 
tant part of the building’s foundation. 

So the cornerstone of our democracy is an 
important part of our Government's begin- 
nings, 

But at once someone asks: “What do you 
mean by democracy?” 

President Lincoln answered that question 
when he spoke of “Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” 

What Lincoln meant was the right of the 
people to govern themselves; that is, to 
govern themselves directly in a local town 
meeting or indirectly through elected repre- 
sentatives in city, State, or national affairs. 

The American way of life has been referred 
to as the idea of “giving everybody a chance 
to share in making the rules.” 

Like a person every nation has an indi- 
viduality. 

If it is to survive that individuality must 
be preserved. 

The social order and the way of life preva- 
lent in a nation are expressions of certain 
fundamental principles of morality and of 
government which mark it as distinct from 
every other nation. 

The symbols of our American heritage— 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights, the Gettysburg Address, are the 
foundations of our republic. 

They are the expressions of our national 
faith—the legacy of America. 

Men who would rule by enslavement—al- 
ways have hated any form of human society 
based on the principle of freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

Such hatred and fear of a free society 
caused Benito Mussolini to refer to us as 
the “stinking corpse of democracy.” 

Today the same fear of freedom causes 
other dictators to inspire hatred of demo- 
cratic principles and institutions which 
threaten their power over enslaved peoples. 

The Iron Curtain with its censorship is an 
unconscious tribute to the vitality of the 
idea of human freedom—in our concept of 
American citizenship. 

For today human li remains a chal- 
lenge to dictators and an obstacle in their 
path, 

When danger threatens it is natural to 
consider means for warding off that danger. 

So we are forging a strong shield against 
the danger—a shield beyond which the free 
world may live in peace. 

For our own national security we must 
build our strength, our political, economic, 
moral, and military strength, and the 
strength of all the other peaceful nations of 
the world into a force for the discourage- 
ment of aggression. 

Granted this is only relative security, but 
there is no such thing as absolute security 
in the world today. 
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777... o D 
sion—only an unacceptable 

amount of power Vents guarantee 
freedom from it. 


We could—if we wished to curtail many 
of our basic inherent freedoms—become an 


armed camp fully mobilized. 
However, we realize that even this would 
not be total security. 


Meantime our job today is to so discourage 
any potential aggressor by our timely prepa- 
ration that he will not accept the risk of 
an attack. 

The price of peace in the world of today 
is continual preparedness. 

It took a terrible war to teach us this. 

But we also learned that our most power- 
ful weapon was—and is—our moral fiber as 
@ people. 

This moral fiber grows—not from a disre- 
gard of our American heritage—but grows 
from the kind of discipline which our Pound- 
ing Fathers developed. 

It is the kind of discipline that makes 
good citizens cheerfully obey the rules and 


ons. 

It is the kind of discipline that allows us 
“the pursuit of happiness’—without a head- 
long rush into chaos. 

We do know that a well-disciplined citi- 
venry stands a better chance of national 
salvation when the moment of decision ar- 
rives—than a citizenry unaccustomed to 
orderly respect of its foundation stones. 

We need to bring our American traditions 
out in the open. 

They still stand for the principles that 
will not perish. 


A Little-People-to-Little-People Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
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proposal—one that every American par- 
ent should encourage. I refer to the 
little-people-to-little-people program in- 
stituted by our colleague’s 10-year-old 
son, Peter. 

I wholeheartedly endorse this move- 
ment. National leaders from all over 
the world daily are trying to solve the 
everyday problems that have been 
created mainly because of jealousy and 


Therefore, it becomes a natural thing 
for the children of this great Nation to 
educate other children of the world on 
the true meaning of Americanism. 

The various veterans groups—the 
American 


parent-teacher groups, 
all have thrown their support behind 


the young people-young people cam- 
paign. 


These groups see in such a program, if 
properly handled, a unique opportunity 
for our children to lead the fight of free- 
men everywhere against the Red men- 
ace. 

We can be sure that the Communist 
nations of the world will try to use this 
means to further their own cleverly con- 
trived propaganda campaigns. It is not 
unreasonable for us to believe that many 
of the letters that will originate from 
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behind the Iron Curtain will be the 
handiwork of trained Communists try- 
ing to indoctrinate our own youngsters 
in the ways of communism. 


profitable down through the years in 
developing everlasting friendships. 
American youngsters, I feel, will join 
this children’s crusade and effectively 
bring to the attention of the world the 
true meaning of democracy in America. 


Remarks by Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at Luncheon in Honor of Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, all America glows with pride 
over the accomplishments of Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn and our American astro- 
nauts, as well as the achievements of 
American scientific ingenuity. 

Yesterday, Congress and official 

Washington paid a fitting tribute to Lt. 
Col. John Glenn. Following the very 
outstanding presentation by Colonel 
Glenn on the floor of the House before 
the joint meeting of Congress, a lunch- 
eon was held in the Colonel’s honor. 
The remarks made by the Vice President 
on the occasion of this luncheon are 
most appropriate in stating the basis for 
America’s space explorations and recog- 
nizing a few of those who have been in 
the forefront of the development of the 
space frontier. 
I am proud and pleased to insert in 
the Recor these brilliant statements of 
Vice President JOHNSON. 

The statements follow: 


REMARKS BY Vice Parser LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON AT LUNCHEON IN Honor or Lr. 
CoL. JohN H. GLENN, JR., FEBRUARY 26, 1962 
My friends and fellow Americans, this day 

belongs to Lt. Col. John H. Glenn and his 

fellow astronauts, the space pioneers of the 

New Frontier. 

Our people are rejoicing. Rafns may 
dampen the streets of Washington but they 
cannot dampen the mood of exhilaration that 
is deep within all of us. 

There fs a reason for this that goes beyond 
the magnitude of the achievement ttself. 
It can be found in the character of the men 
who are blazing tralis Im the heavens. 

We have held to the belief that in a democ- 
racy men who are adequate will arise to any 
situation, no matter how perilous. And we 
have proved that belief In men Hke John H. 
Glenn, Alan Shepard and Gus Grissom. 

These are the men of absolute competence, 
complete devotion, sure courage and high 

who are leading us to the stars. 

And behind them, we have milifons of the 

same breed. 

I can list only a few but some that I can- 
not name will be as important as those that 
T do. 

The greatest administrator, Jim Webb. 

Mr. Wisdom of Science, Hugh Dryden. 

Mr. Gilruth, who did as much as any living 
man to make the Glenn flight a success. 
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Senator Lauscue, the senior Senator from 
Colonel Glenn native State. 

Walter Williams, whom we had trouble 
locating this 

Senator Bos Kerr, the able and imagina- 
tive head of the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. 

GEORGE P. MILLER, the wise leader of the 
House committee. 

The beloved former Speaker, Jon MARTIN, 
and the fair and nonpartisan Senator, ALEX 
Wier. 

Congressmen ALBERT THOMAS, FRANK 
Bow, Mrxe Kirwan, all of whom helped 
finance this great effort and Colonel Glenn's 
own Congressman, Tom MOOREHEAD, as well 
as my own associate, Ed Welsh. 

Like the astronauts themselves, our space 
program has been neither provocative nor 
timid. We have not rattled atomic bombs 
among the stars; nor have we shrunk from 
the full consequences of what we are doing. 

We have proceeded with confidence, with 
sureness, with boldness by pru- 
dence—and we have proceeded in the full 
light of day. We have not treated outer 
space as a vast collection of secrets which 
we hope to lock up in a steel safe, away from 
humanity. 

Colonel Glenn, you and your fellow astro- 
nauts have done much more than advance 
human knowledge. You have also advanced 
the confidence that men should have in 
themselves and the Nation and the cause 
of freedom will always be grateful to you. 


President’s Proposal for Underwriting 
Cost of Vaccines for Immunization of 
All Children Under 5 Years of Age Re- 
calls Approach of 1955 Sullivan Bill 
on Polio Immunization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all been impressed, I believe, by 
the comprehensive message just pre- 
sented to us today by President Kennedy 
on proposals to meet the health needs 
of the American people. This is a great 
challenge, and one I believe the Congress 
should and can meet in this session. 

Mr. Speaker, while I endorse the gen- 
eral principles in the President’s mes- 
sage and am delighted with the forth- 
right manner in which he has again 
presented his views on this important 
issue, I am particularly pleased by his 
proposal for Federal underwriting of the 
cost of providing vaccines for the im- 
munization of all children under 5 years 
of age in this country against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and tefa- 
nus. His approach to this problem re- 
calls the proposal I made here on June 
27, 1955, at the height of the confusion 
and chaos over the then brandnew Salk 
——.— when I suggested that the Fed- 

Government buy the entire limited 
acter and make it available for im- 
munization of all children on a priority 
basis, without regard to economic cir- 
cumstances of the families of the chil- 
dren involved. 
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My bill, H.R. 7026 of the 84th Con- 
gress, would have solved all of the prior- 
ity headaches by turning the full supply 
of available vaccine over to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
mass inoculation of children under 
priorities to be determined by that or- 
ganization. 

NOT A “DEAD HORSE”—WE SHOULD LEARN 

FROM PAST MISTAKES 


This may now sound something like 
ancient history, Mr. Speaker, to hark 
back to events of 7 years ago, but it is 
not a case of “beating a dead horse.” 
We made serious mistakes in 1955 in the 
handling of the polio vaccine opportu- 
nity, and it took several years before the 
panic and the hysteria over the immuni- 
zation of children against this dread dis- 
ease could be resolved in some orderly 
fashion. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1955 was so fearful of 
charges of “socialism” in the handling 
of the polio problem that it was willing 
to do little more than provide Federal 
funds for purchase of vaccine for the 
indigent. parents, meanwhile, 
paid exhorbitant “black market” prices 
for Salk vaccine for their children, and 
the priorities often favored those willing 
to pay the highest fees. This should 
never have Happened. I believe that 
the bill I introduced 7 years ago would 
have prevented much of the heartbreak 
and panic. 

The problem today is much different. 
There are no real scarcities of vaccines. 
The problem is to assure that every child 
obtains the immunization we can pro- 
vide. The best way to assure this, I be- 
lieve, is through the approach the Presi- 
dent now proposes of having the Federal 
Government provide the funds for the 
immunization of all children under 5, 
to get the program started on a com- 
prehensive basis. Then the problem 
will be to make sure children born later 
are immunized, and that older children 
and adults are also immunized—but this 
can then be accomplished through edu- 
cational activities with a minimum of 
Federal cost. There is a tremendous job, 
however, to begin the elimination of all 
four diseases cited by the President for 
which effective vaccines now exist, and I 
hope we can carry through on this. 

The mistakes of 1955 in connection 
with the polio vaccine are therefore 
worth citing and remembering at this 
time, so that we can learn from—profit 
from—previous errors. 


APPROACH OF THE SULLIVAN BILL OF 1955 


Mr. Speaker, I submit as part of my 
remarks the speech I made in the House 
on June 27, 1955, in connection with 
the introduction of H.R. 7026, as follows: 

SALK ANTIPOLIO VACCINE 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchase sufficient quantities of the 
Salk antipolio vaccine to provide for the 
inoculation of all of the children in the 
United States under the age of 20. 

The vaccine so purchased would be turned 
over to the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis for allocation and distribution 
by the foundation, but under the general 
supervision of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. But it would be 
up to the national foundation—and, of 
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course, that is the logical organization to 
have that authority and responsibility—to 
see to it that all of the children get this 
vaccine in the most equitable and efficient 
manner, deciding where it is needed most 
geographically and which age groups should 
have it first, and so on. The inoculations 
would be free. This is an idea on which I 
have been working since May 13 when Dr. 
Scheele appeared before us in the Banking 
and Currency Committee. I think it is the 
best approach. 


FURTHER MATERIAL SUBMITTED BY MRS, 
SULLIVAN ON JUNE 27, 1955 


Mr. Speaker, I also include at this 
point the additional material I sub- 
mitted to the House on June 27, 1955, 
on the bill I introduced that day on the 
polio vaccine issue, including a press re- 
lease on the bill and the text of the bill 
itself, as follows: 


VESTING IN THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS SUFFICIENT QUAN- 
TITIES OF SALK VACCINE To INOCULATE FREE 
ALL CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE AGE OF 20 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, June 27, 1955) 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as I an- 
nounced to the House today, I have intro- 
duced a bill which has been in preparation 
for more than a month which would au- 
thorize the purchase by the United States 
of sufficient quantities of antipoliomyelitis 
vaccine to inoculate every child in the coun- 
try, without charge. The actual allocation 
and distribution of the vaccine under my 
bill would be in the hands of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

I suggested this approach on May 13, when 
Dr. Leonard Scheele, the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, was testi- 
fying before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. While he voiced no 
official policy on that suggestion, he said 
he personally could see no objection to turn- 
ing the whole thing over to the polio foun- 
dation. I then attempted to obtain the 
views of the foundation itself, but was un- 
able to do so until just recently, when Mr. 
Basil O’Connor testified before the Senate 
Labor Committee. His testimony—in answer 
to persistent questioning—finally gave me 
the information I felt I needed before I in- 
troduced any legislation on the subject. In 
other words, we now have the word of the 
foundation that it can do this job; we also 
have the information from them as to how 
they would prefer to handle it in case it was 
thrust upon them. 

I think they should have the responsi- 
bility. They do not ask for it. But they 
can handle it. And no other organization 
in the country, including no Goverment 
agency, could handle it as well, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have issued a press release 
which gives the full details on my bill, and 
I include it, and also a copy of my bill, as 
follows: 


“CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN TO INTRODUCE BILL 
TO TURN OVER TO NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS ENOUGH SALK VACCINE 
TO INOCULATE FREE ALL CHILDREN UNDER 20 
YEARS OF AGE 


“Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Democrat, of Missouri, plans tomorrow (Mon- 
day) to introduce a bill which would have 
the Government purchase and turn over to 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis sufficient supplies of the Salk anti- 
poliomyelitis vaccine to immunize all 
children in the United States under the age 
of 20. The inoculations would be free. 

“Mrs. SULLIVAN first broached this idea 
on May 13 during a hearing of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency while 
she was questioning Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
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Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Dr. Scheele said that, speaking 
personally, he could see no objection to 
turning such a mass immunization program 
over to the National Foundation. 

“The Congresswoman, 3 days later, on May 
16, wired Basil O'Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
asking if he thought her proposal ‘would 
be a practical approach and if the founda- 
tion would be willing to undertake the bur- 
den of the work. I can think of no better 
way of assuring fair distribution of the vac- 
cine. Would you give me your views?’ She 
said she would introduce such a bill if the 
foundation agreed. 

“Mrs. SULLIVAN received no direct answer 
from the foundation. Mr. O'Connor asked 
for time to think over her suggestion. Fail- 
ing in a subsequent effort to get a definite 
statement of views on this matter from Mr. 
O'Connor, Mrs. SuLtiivan waited until the 
foundation head testified before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education when, 
under persistent questioning, he finally, re- 
luctantly, acknowledged that the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had the 
competency to inoculate all children in the 
country if the vaccine were supplied. 

“The National Foundation, which financed 
Dr, Salk’s research leading to the develop- 
ment of the vaccine, and also the field tests 
involving nearly a million children in 1953 
and 1954, is now in the process of providing 
free inoculations for all first- and second- 
grade children. 

“In his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. O’Connor said the foundation 
would be reluctant to take Government 
money in carrying out a mass inoculation 
program. ‘We would follow the policies that 
the Red Cross has always followed of not 
accepting Government funds. If that was 
officially presented to us, we would prefer 
that the Government buy the vaccine and 
give us the vaccine and vest it in us as we 
did in foreign civilian relief in the Red 


“After reading this testimony, Mrs. SULLI- 
van decided to go ahead with the idea she 
had put forward on May 13 of having the 
Federal Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
purchase the vaccine from the manufactur- 
ers, and then turn over the entire program 
of allocation and distribution of the vaccine 
for all children under 20 to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, without 
regard to the ability of individual families 
to pay for the inoculations. 

“The Congresswoman declared: 

The confusion which arose because of 
the Government’s original failure to have 
any practical program for allocation or dis- 
tribution of the vaccine, or to assure that 
every child in the country would receive the 
vaccine regardless of ability to pay started 
this whole thing off on the wrong foot. The 
administration fumbled the thing terribly. 
Its present proposal for the free inoculation 
of indigent children puts too much of a 
charity connotation on this program. It is 
not charity. All the people of the United 
States have paid for the development of this 
vaccine through their dimes and dollars to 
the National Foundation. 

“*The Foundation pioneered the vaccine. 
It has paid for its development. It has 
pledged $9 million it does not even have 
to carry out the school inoculation program 
for first and second graders. It has been 
engaged in this work for 20 years. It knows 
the priorities and the needs, both by age 
groups, geographically, and so on. You 
would have no question of blackmarketing 
or of anything of that nature, for no one, 
no matter how much money he had, could 
possibly corrupt the Foundation or argue 
with its decisions on who should get the 
vaccine and in what order. 

My bill provides for the inoculation of 
all children under 20 by the end of 1956 
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with vaccine supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I understand it will take until 
about then to make sure we have the 160 
million separate shots of the vaccine needed 
to immunize the 59 million children under 
20, giving 3 shots to each, including a third 
shot for the children who have already been 
covered. 

Once this mass inoculation program is 
complete, then of course the antipolio im- 
munization program could be carried on in 
routine fashion through normal channels 
as any other vaccination program is regularly 
handled. But there is nothing normal about 
the demand for this vaccine, and the prob- 
lem it creates in assuring fair treatment for 
all, particularly in such an emotional area 
as this where the health of children is in- 
volved.’ 

“Mrs, SULLIVAN said her bill differs from the 
one introduced by all seven Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor Committee, which 
also provides for free inoculation of all chil- 
dren under 20 in that S. 2147, the Senate 
bill, provides for grants of money to the 
States to purchase and distribute the vac- 
cine, whereas her bill has the Federal Gov- 
ernment buying the vaccine directly, but 
authorizing the National Foundation, under 
the general supervision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to have 
complete control of allocation, distribution, 
and regulation of the use of the vaccine. 


“The Sullivan bill is attached, as follows: 
H.R. 7026 


A bill to provide for the purchase by the 
United States, and the distribution by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, of a sufficient supply of poliomyelitis 
vaccine to immunize all children in the 
United States under 20 years of age against 
paralytic poliomyelitis 
Se it enacted by the Senate and House 

oj Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That, in 

order to promote the general welfare, raise 

the standard of health for all children of the 

United States, and institute the most effec- 

tive and equitable plan for the eventual elim- 

ination of the scourge of paralytic poliomye- 
litis among the American people through 

mass immunization of all children under 20 

years of age on a priority basis, without re- 

gard to their ability to pay for the vaccine, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall purchase a supply of poliomyelitis 
vaccine sufficient to carry out such an immu- 

nization program as provided in section 2 

of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, under the general super- 
vision of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is hereby authorized to— 

1) develop a program for the alloca- 
tion and distribution of all poliomyelitis 
vaccine purchased by such Secretary. 

“ (2) establish priorities by age group and 
geographical location for the allocation and 
distribution of such vaccine in such a man- 
ner as to make the vaccine available to all 
children in the United States under 20 years 
of age, and 

“*(3) regulate the use of such vaccine, 
under the provisions of this Act, in such a 
manner that will assure its most effective and 
equitable use in combating the spread of 
paralytic poliomyelitis in the United States. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act the 
term “United States” includes Alaska, Ha- 
wali, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. This Act shall terminate not later 
than December 31, 1956.’” 
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Lincoln Day Address, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the observance of the Lincoln Day 
period it was my pleasure to deliver a 
series of addresses throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania and in West Virginia. 

Among the various Lincoln Day din- 
ners I attended in Pennsylvania was 
one sponsored by the Young Republican 
Club of Wyoming County which was 
held at Tunkhannock, Pa., February 14, 
1962, and at which I delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS 
AT TUNKHANNOCK, PA., FEBRUARY 14, 1962 
Across the country this month Americans 

are pausing to commemorate the birthday of 

Abraham Lincoln, the martyred President 

who saved our Nation and emancipated a 

race. 

His era in history was one of trouble and 
tribulation and his life has been a symbol 
to all mankind of the hope, opportunity, and 
freedom that is America. 

Today, as we honor the man who was 
our first Republican President, his words 
come thundering down across the years as 
forcefully vital and true as when he first ut- 
tered them more than a century ago. 

He brought to us a message of hope, of 
faith in ourselves, and in the wisdom of the 
Nation's Founders. 

Lincoln was a great politician—in the 
highest sense of the term. 

He loved people. 

But he made it clear that he did not con- 
sider them infallible, for he said: 

“It is true that you may fool all the 
people some of the time; you can even fool 
some of the people all the time; but you 
can't fool all of the people all the time.” 

I believe that is the message of hope which 
Lincoln brings to our party today. 

For, in my opinion, the high-sounding 
oratory and rosy promises which marked 
John F. Kennedy's campaign in 1960, and 
his administration since then, are beginning 
to sound empty. 

The indecision and weakness which sent 
an abortive band of Cuban rebels against 
Fidel Castro without U.S. air or naval sup- 
port, the failure to honor our commitments 
in Laos, the vacillation which allowed the 
Communists to erect a wall sealing off East 
Berlin from the West, all are somehow in- 
consistent with the picture of strength and 
determination which brought Mr. Kennedy 
his victory at the polls in 1960. 

The American people, who for more than 
a year have witnessed the lack of decisive 
action by the self-styled “New Frontier,” 
now are beginning to ask some rather search- 
ing questions. 

Why, they wonder, has the State Depart- 
ment used foreign aid and its diplomatic 
power to force the Lao to accept a gov- 
ernment chosen for it by Nikita Khrushchev? 

Why did the administration cancel out 
the air support for the Cuban invasion after 
it was underway, thus dooming more than 
1,200 freedom fighters to imprisonment 
or death before Castro’s firing squads? 

Why were the Communists permitted to 
erect in Berlin, in absolute violation of five 
separate treaties and agreements signed 
since World War II, a wall which now locks 
in hundreds of thousands of East Germans 
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and denies the previously guaranteed right 
of free access within the city? 

Why were repeated pleas by the U.S. com- 
mander in that blockaded city asking for 
permission to tear down the wall not an- 
swered by Washington? 

Why has this administration so consis- 
tently sided with neutralists and Commu- 
nist nations against the Western Powers and 
thus strained relations with such longtime, 
dependable allies as Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and the Netherlands? 

Why did we express simple regrets at the 
naked Indian aggression in Goa and then 
calmly announce that the incident would 
not influence whatsoever our multimillion 
dollar program of assistance to Nehru? 

Why, when we supposedly are dedicated 
to the principle of self-determination for 
all peoples, are we openly siding with the 
pro-Communist Indonesian Government in 
its attempt to take over as a colony Dutch 
New Guinea? 

Despite Mr. Kennedy’s campaign promise 
to the contrary, why has this administra- 
tion refused to protect its nuclear superi- 
ority through the resumption of atmospheric 
testing, even though the Russians broke the 
moratorium on experiments by setting off 
more than 30 such blasts, one of them a 50- 
megaton monster bomb? 

Why did this administration approve a 
$133 million contribution to the pro-Com- 
munist Government of Ghana for construc- 
tion of a dam on the Volta River? 

Why did our economic growth, which 
averaged 3.1 percent annually during the 
Eisenhower administration and which Mr. 
Kennedy claimed was too slow, slip to 1.8 
percent during his first year in office? 

Why did average unemployment rise to 
a 20-year high last year with little prospect 
for improvement? 

Why did a pledged farm income of 90 per- 
cent of parity drop to the 1939 depression 
low of 79 last year? 

Why did a farm program that Mr. Ken- 
nedy told the people would cost a billion 
and a half—possibly $2 billion less than the 
Eisenhower program—actually cost a billion 
and a half dollars more? 

Why have depressed area funds—ear- 
marked for the rehabilitation of hard-hit 
urban communities, been dumped into such 
places as Gassvile, Ark., which has a popula- 
tion of 233, to establish a shirt factory for 
low wage nonunion labor? 

Why did Government payrolls increase by 
about 90,000 persons last year, despite Mr. 
Kennedy’s campaign pledge to curtail Gov- 
ernment spending and payroll padding? 

Why, when he pledged that Civil Rights 
legislation would be among the first orders 
business if he were elected, did President 
Kennedy refuse to endorse the bill he had 
called for? 

Why was our prestige lowered around the 
world by irresponsible campaign talk about 
“missile gaps” which was later disproved, 
but which conveyed to other Nations at the 
time that we were a second-rate power and 
they had better turn to Russia for safety’s 
sake? 

Why were 150,000 reservists recalled to 
duty in what one high administrative official 
later admitted was a “mistake”? 

The people will want to know why a pres- 
idential candidate who denounced family 
favoritism as dangerous to our national 
morality” later put more of his relatives on 
the public payroll than perhaps any other 
President in history. 

The people will also wonder why Presi- 
dent Kennedy insists on surrounding him- 
self with advisors and special assistants 
whose views are alien to our American 
philosophy, including, for example, one who 
openly has suggested the replacement of our 
form of Government with a welfare state as 
“the best answer to communism.” 

There will be other questions, too. 
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Explanations will be demanded for the $3.9 
billion deficit compiled in fiscal 1961 after 
the Eisenhower administration had willed 
to the New Frontier a program which would 
have resulted in an $800 million surplus. 

There is also the question of the Eisen- 
hower budget which would have produced a 
$1.5 billion surplus in the current fiscal 
year, but instead is resulting in a $6.9 to $10 
billton deficit. 

But if the performance of the New Fron- 
tier during its first year in office is any in- 
dication, the people will receive, instead of 
answers, a fuzzy assortment of evasions and 
old-fashioned doubletalk. 

You can take my word for it that when 
such conduct happens—the ordinarily slow- 
to-arouse American people will understand 
the mistake they themselves made in No- 
vember 1960 when they elected to office an 
administration made up of political confi- 
dence men. 

The result will be a voter's rebellion, 
which will sweep a Republican Congress into 
Office in 1962 and a Republican administra- 
tion into the White House in 1964, 

When this happens, we will be able to re- 
turn to the solid principles laid down more 
than a century ago by Lincoln when he said: 

“I insist that if there is anything which it 
is the duty of the whole people never to en- 
trust in any hands but their own, that 
thing, is the preservation and perpetuity of 
their own liberties and institutions.” 

As stewards of the Republican Party, we 
must pledge anew our courage and our de- 
termination to keep sacred these principles 
and to oppose with all our vigor those pro- 
grams which we believe will violate them. 

Lincoln’s philosophy of government was 
simple. 

He summed it up in these words: 

“We see it, and to us it appears like prin- 
ciple, and the best sort of principle at that, 
the principle of allowing the people to do 
as they please, with their own business.“ 

He described this philosophy of govern- 
ment as true republicanism and was con- 
fident and content to allow the people of the 
Nation to judge his administration accord- 
ingly. 

And the people did judge accordingly. 

Following Lincoln's tragic visit to Ford's 
Theater on the night of April 14, 1865, a 
grief-stricken and shocked American public 
dedicated itself to a perpetuation of the be- 
liefs and principles he had given his life to 

en. 

Although his two greatest legacies to his 
country were the preservation of its unity 
and emancipation of the Negro, he also gave 
us our first veterans’ benefit system, estab- 
lished the Department of Agriculture, 
opened Federal land to homesteaders and in- 
augurated our national banking system. 

Because of his leadership and the goals of 
Republican government he set, Lincoln’s 
successors brought our Nation the majority 
of the benefits it has received since. 

Under Republican Presidents, the 14th 
and 15th amendments were added to our 
Constitution, extending to Negroes the right 
to vote and other privileges; the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Commerce, and Labor were 
created; we acquired Alaska, Midway, Ha- 
waii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines; the first conservation program was 
started, establishing fisheries, national parks 
and forest services, the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines; the Civil Service 
Commission was established; Pan American 
Organization became a reality and immigra- 
tion laws were enacted. 

We stimulated development of our indus- 
tries and agriculture through tariff acts and 
a reciprocity policy; monopolistic trusts were 
outlawed with the Sherman Antitrust Act; 
we inaugurated the Government’s reclama- 
tion and irrigation program and bunt the 
Panama Canal. 

A Republican Congress gave our women the 
right to vote. 
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We achieved the first voluntary arms limi- 
tation agreement with foreign powers, 
established the executive budget system, and 
promoted cooperative marketing in agri- 
culture. 

All this was done by Abraham Lincoln and 
by his Republican successors, prior to the 
advent of Franklin Roosevelt. 

And despite the onslaughts of the New 
and Fair Deals on constitutional and Lin- 
colnian principles during the 20 years that 
followed, Republicans in Congress success- 
fully defeated many legislative attempts 
which would have led to even more govern- 
ment and less individual freedom. 

With the election of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in 1952, the Republican Party began 
the task of reestablishing the rights and 
privileges which had been weakened by the 
New and Fair Deals and reasserting the 
objectives of our party. 

The record of the 8 Eisenhower years is 
indisputable evidence that this was done, 
and done during 6 of those years over the 
opposition of Democrats who controlled 
Congress. 

We brought an end to the costly Korean 
war which a Democratic administration had 
forbidden us to win; we rebuilt our de- 
pleted armed services and brought a neg- 
lected missile and space program to a point 
where it was superior to all others in the 
world. 

We put atomic energy to peaceful uses, 
raised employment to its highest peak in 
history, and checked the devaluation of our 
dollar. 

Under the Eisenhower administration we 
also gave Americans the highest standard of 
living the world: had ever known and in- 
creased our gross national product by one- 
fourth; raised wages and family Income to 
new highs; extended social security protec- 
tion to 12 million additional workers; and 
created the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

We halted the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of government in Washington, strength- 
ened State and local authority, expanded 
farm markets, broadened conservation and 
resources programs and gave the Nation 
four balanced budgets in 8 years, as com- 
pared with three in 20 Democratic years. 

We created the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and brought Alaska and Hawali into 
the Union as States. 

We brought these and thousands of other 
benefits to the American people, because our 
party always has been, and will continue to 
be, dedicated to the principles of free enter- 
prise and individual initiative spelled out 
in our Federal Constitution and championed 
to the degree of martydom by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In 1859 Lincoln made this pledge: 

“I have enlisted for the permanent suc- 
cess of the Republican cause.“ 

We can do no less today. 

Let us, each of us, on this occasion, pledge 
anew our determination to work for victory, 
because the welfare and success of our party 
means the welfare and success of our 
country. 


Voice of Project Mercury Deserves 
Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Congress, the people of Washington 
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and, indeed, the entire Nation paid trib- 
ute to Lt. Col. John Glenn, and his six 
fellow astronauts who are pioneering 
America’s efforts to explore space. 

I want to say just a word today about 
still another member of the Project Mer- 
cury team who, in my opinion, is richly 
deserving of high praise. I refer to Lt. 
Col. John A, “Shorty” Powers, the man 
whose voice kept the entire world in- 
formed, step-by-step, of America’s first 
successful manned orbital flight. 

It was Colonel Powers, calm and un- 
emotional throughout the entire tension- 
packed day, who, from the Mercury 
Control Center, relayed up-to-the-min- 
ute reports on the progress of the space 
flight His was the responsibility of 
keeping the world posted at all times on 
how the flight was going, and he did a 
superb job. His voice, as it went out over 
the airwaves to all parts of the globe, 
demonstrated conclusively to the world 
how a free country operates its space 
programs, openly and honestly. As we 
honor the Project Mercury team, I want 
to say a special “thank you” to Lt. Col. 
John A. Powers, the official voice of 
Project Mercury. 


Peter Rodino III's Little-People-to-Little- 
People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much impressed by the remarks of 
my colleague, the Honorable PETER 
Roprno, which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 15 concern- 
ing the little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram. 

I would like, first of all, to express 
my congratulations to Congressman 
Ropino’s 10-year-old son, Peter, for giv- 
ing expression to this idea and, of course, 
to Congressman Roptno for recognizing 
its potential and for giving encourage- 
ment for its application, 

The children and youth of our country, 
surprisingly, are not deaf nor blind to 
the problems confronting the world 
today. Though their grasp and under- 
standing of the complexities of these 
problems are at times incomplete and 
even sometimes naive, still we cannot 
help but recognize the basicity of their 
concern over such things as peace and 
war. After all, it is their future that is 
at stake and they have every right to 
take an interest in our efforts. 

I, too, have received many letters from 
the children of Hawaii expressing their 
concern over world events. Their plea 
for world peace is an inspiration—a 
guide to the trees in this forest of con- 
gressional activities. 

The people-to-people program has 
been preempted exclusively for adult 
participation and promotion. It serves 
a useful and valuable purpose, and I am 
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happy to say that the State of Hawaii 
has risen to the challenges of this pro- 
gram as evidenced by its sister city af- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 12: 2: Behold God is my sal- 
vation; I will trust and not be afraid. 

Eternal God, whose divine love always 
responds to those who truly seek Thee, 
we are again entering into fellowship 
with Thee through the gateway of prayer 
which is never closed to those who come 
unto Thee with a humble spirit and a 
contrite heart. 

May each new day be one of unclouded 
vision for our President, our Speaker, 
and all the chosen representatives of our 
Republic as they take counsel together 
and courageously seek to deliver suf- 
fering and struggling humanity from 
the evil forces of aggression and aggran- 
dizement. 


Purge us from everything which dwarfs 
and deadens our capacities for noble 
service and may we discharge all our 
duties and responsibilities with a pure 
and steadfast devotion. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. BENJAMIN S, ROSEN- 
THAL, be permitted to take the oath of 
office today. His certificate of election 
has not arrived, but there is no con- 
test, and no question has been raised 
with regard to his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROSENTHAL appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETING 


The SPEAKER. The Chair makes the 
Li gob gn) appointments, which the Clerk 
read 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-42, the Chair appoints as 
members of the US. delegation of the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group for the meeting to be held in 
Ottawa, Canada, from February 28 to March 
4, 1962, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], and the gentleman from Hawaii 
pe. INOUYE], to fill the existing vacancies 

thereon. 
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filiations and student and businesmen 
exchange programs. The little-people- 
to-little-people program would be an ap- 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 553) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Harotp M. Ryan, of Michi- 
gan, be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Banking and Currency. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8399) relating to 
the occupational training, development, 
and use of the manpower resources of 
the Nation, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8399, with 
Mr. Manon in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowELL] had 16 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] had 25 
minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, during the course of yester- 
day’s debate a number of questions arose 
with regard to the fashion in which this 
bill, if enacted into law, would operate. 
In particular, there were questions with 
regard to an alleged conflict of responsi- 
bility between the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and with regard to the 
effect of enactment of this legislation 
upon existing vocational education and 
on-the-job training programs. I will 
direct myself to those questions. 

In practical operation the manpower 
retraining program would work some- 
thing like this: First, the Secretary of 
Labor would, through the facilities of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
U.S. Employment Service and other divi- 
sions of the Department of Labor deter- 
mine occupational 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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propriate corollary to the adult program. 
It has great merit and is certainly de- 
serving of all encouragement. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman going to be able to support 
the amendment that will be offered? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I wish to 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I think the proposed amendment 
has a number of very good features and 
I support both the amendment and the 
bill 


Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the first step involves the 
selection through testing, interviewing 
and counseling of persons who are able 
and qualified to take training and want 
such training for new jobs. The jobs 
for which they will be trained would 
depend upon determinations by the De- 
partment of Labor and by the various 
State employment agencies. They 
would determine what the job needs and 
the training needs of their area were 
and they would select the occupations 
for which trainees would be trained. 

Second, the States, under the pro- 
visions of their agreements with the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
would provide suitable training programs 
to equip selected trainees with the de- 
sired skills. They would use existing 
public and private vocational training 
schools and agencies and on-the-job 
training programs. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate yes- 
terday, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM], raised a question with 
regard to the operation of other voca- 
tional training programs if this pro- 
gram were to be enacted into law. I 
think it should be made very clear at 
this point that, as far as trainees under 
this program go, they must be selected 
and referred to training by the State 
employment agencies; but this would in 
no way affect the operation of other vo- 
cational education programs and in par- 
ticular it would not require a referral 
by the Secretary of Labor before taking 
part in existing programs such as the 
area vocational institute programs under 
the National Defense Education Act. 
They would continue as before. 

The Federal Government would pay 
the cost of training under the act for 
unemployed trainees and up to 50 per- 
cent of the cost for trainees who have 
jobs of one sort or another and who are 
engaged in training for upgrading pur- 
poses. 

During the course of the training 
program the Secretary would pay train- 
ees a training allowance roughly equiv- 
alent to unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

Persons being trained or on-the-job 
training programs would, of course, be 
receiving some payment from their em- 
ployers and their training allowance 
would be reduced accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to this 
matter of training allowances, the com- 
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mittee believes that training allowances 
are essential if this program is to work. 
Under the employment compensation 
laws of about two-thirds of the States, 
an unemployed person eligible for un- 
employment compensation and drawing 
unemployment compensation will lose 
his rights to those benefits if he under- 
undertakes a training program. When 
he undertakes a training program, he is 
considered no longer available for work 
and he is cut off from unemployment 
compensation. This feature of State 
unemployment compensation systems 
has been an important factor in inhibit- 
ing the use of training programs by un- 
employed persons. A man with a wife 
and two or three or four children can ill 
afford to give up his uhemployment 
benefits, which he needs to pay the rent 
and to buy the groceries, to take a pro- 
gram of training. The proposal for 
training allowances is designed to make 
it possible for unemployed persons to 
take this training program and equip 
themselves for new employment with- 
out suffering a complete loss of income. 
They will receive an amount roughly 
equivalent to their unemployment com- 


pensation benefits while they are 
training. 
Approximately one-third of the 


amount authorized to be appropriated 
will be allocated to teachers’ salaries, 
equipment and rental of buildings which 
are aspects of vocational training tradi- 
tionally supported by Federal funds. 
Approximately two-thirds of the total 
authorized to be appropriated would be 
expended for the payment of training 
allowances. 

Finally, the bill provides for counsel- 
ing and placement services through the 
State employment agencies for trainees 
who have successfully completed their 
courses. 

Additional matter in the Holland bill 
sets forth the formula for the apportion- 
ment of Federal funds among the States, 
and provides safeguards to insure that 
the training offered is adequate to the 
purposes for which it is given, and to 


prevent States and other governmental’ 


units from substituting Federal programs 
under the act for existing local pro- 
grams. 

I think this last, Mr. Chairman, is a 
very important point because it is not 
our intention to merely subsidize exist- 
ing vocational training programs. 
Funds under this act would be available 
only for additional training programs, 
over and above those presently being 
conducted. No State or locality could 
receive Federal funds for a training pro- 
gram under this act, if it were using 
those funds to reduce its local effort. 
They must maintain their level of local 
effort. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to emphasize that throughout this bill 
the utmost care has been taken to pro- 
vide economical and efficient operation 
of the training program through maxi- 
mum utilization of existing Federal and 
State agencies and avoiding duplication 
and overlapping of Federal and State 
efforts. 
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One of the ways we do this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is through maintaining the tradi- 
tional lines of authority of the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Throughout 
the history of such programs, the Secre- 
tary of Labor has been responsible for 
determining manpower needs and the 
referral and placement of jobseekers. 
We keep that function in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We do not attempt to set 
up a new bureau within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
perform the same task. 

We likewise keep on-the-job training 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Labor. That is where it has been and 
we do not want to make a change. 

Similarly we bring in the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare who 
has responsibility for Federal vocational 
education programs. We retain his role 
of leadership of those programs. There 
is no change in the existing lines of Fed- 
eral authority contrary to what some of 
the speakers yesterday might have indi- 
cated. But, nevertheless, this is the ex- 
planation for the fact that both the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
involved in the operation of this act, 

Mr. Chairman, we do not pretend that 
the enactment of this bill is going to 
solve the Nation’s unemployment prob- 
lem, Indeed, under the 2-year opera- 
tion of the act, only about 410,000 
persons could receive training. The 
number of unemployed exceeds four 
million. But, we do believe we have a 
responsibility to make progress toward 
assisting those displaced from their jobs 
by technological change. That is what 
this bill does and I urge its enactment. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Fifty-six Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 25] 
Bennett, Mich, Hagan Ga. Passman 
Bonner Harrison, Va, Peterson 
Broyhill Hébert Saund 
Burke, Ky. Henderson Scherer 
Cooley Hoffman, Mich. Shelley 
Corman Holifield Smith M 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Ala. Steed 
Denton King, Calif. Thompson, N.J. 
Downing Kitchin Weaver 
Fallon McDonough 
Gray MacGregor 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Manon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 8399 and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 398 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand the Holland substitute is to be 
offered very shortly. I have prepared 
an amendment to the Holland amend- 
ment, which would take care of a rather 
serious situation that has been caused 
by the Presidential order of embargo 
against Cuban imports. I agree with 
the purpose of the Presidential order, 
which in part is to cut off Havana to- 
bacco coming in from Cuba pursuant to 
the embargo order of the President of 
February 3 of this year and which gen- 
erally is to deny any dollar support to 
Communist Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a unique 
opportunity to start a pilot program un- 
der this bill to see immediately just 
exactly what it can accomplish, I think 
the Congress of the United States has 
the responsibility, I might add, to the 
some 6,000 people who are employed now 
in the Havana cigar leaf industry in 
Tampa, Fla., many of whom are going 
to be put out of jobs, and nearly 500 
who have lost their jobs already as a 
result of the Presidential embargo order 
of August 3 stopping Havana tobacco, 
the raw material, coming into this coun- 
try. Let me say that I agree with the 
Presidential order, at least to the extent 
of the purpose the President intended 
to accomplish, and that is cutting off 
American dollars to Communist Fidel 
Castro in Cuba. 

Unfortunately, I might point out as an 
aside, I think it is important for you to 
realize that this embargo is full of gaping 
loopholes. The result is going to be— 
and I have in my hand an article by Les- 
lie Gould of the New York Journal 
American, dated February: 22, 1962—and 
I have called this matter to the attention 
of the President, to the attention of the 
Secretary of State, pointing out that the 
embargo itself contains gaping loopholes 
allowing foreign countries to ship into 
the United States cigars made of 
Havana tobacco and even “processed” 
tobacco because, and I read here: 

The Foreign Assets Control Division of the 
United States has just ruled including cigars 
made from imports from Cuba may be im- 
ported into the United States from the 
Canary Islands, It has also been decided 
they can be imported from Canada. It has 
further been decided— : 


And I quote: 
that leaf— 


That is, the raw material— 
that has been processed likewise can be 
imported. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman 
mean to state that the embargo which is 
supposed to be against Cuba will not 
prove to be effective? 

Mr. CRAMER, I am saying that the 
effect of the embargo is not going to be 
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to cut off dollars to Cuba, because the to- 
bacco will be coming in by the back door 
through other countries by permitting 
imports of Havana tobacco, either as the 
finished product or semifinished product 
coming from other countries. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. or man, will the 


They are practicing 
backdoor spending like we are. 

Mr. CRAMER. The result of the em- 
bargo order and the result of the loop- 
hole opened up by the order of the 
Foreign Assets Control Division is that 
Havana tobacco will come in as part of 
a finished product or processed leaf. So 
Castro is going to get dollars or other 
spendable currency from these other 
countries while our people are being put 
out of business. Thus, foreign countries 
will gobble up the $55 million industry in 
“Havana” cigars built largely by Tampa 
manufacturers over many decades. 

As I say, I support the purpose of the 
President in placing the embargo, but 
the fact of the matter is that the pur- 
pose has been completely subverted by 
this ruling that permits the importation 
of cigars that have Havana tobacco in 
them, and it evon goes so far as to permit 
processed leaf to come into this country 
even though it is not in a cigar. 

So it does accomplish its objective. 
That is the point I am making. The 
effect eventually will be to put 6,000 
people out of work. 

I think there is a lot of merit to this 
program for retraining. This amend- 
ment would give an opportunity to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to ini- 
tiate a program in this field where the 
U.S. Government itself is responsible 
through its foreign policy for putting 
these people out of work. 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment would be considered on its 
merits. I understand there is generally 
an understanding or agreement that 
most amendments are going to be ob- 
jected to by the ranking people on both 
sides of the aisle as a matter of course. 

I recognize that there are serious 
problems with regard to a general broad 
amendment that would have the effect 
of changing this entire program, but this 
amendment does no violence to the bill 
before us—instead it implements it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
sic from Florida has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Florida 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment, I submit, will do no vio- 
lence whatsoever to this substitute but, 
as a matter of fact, will strengthen it 
because it will give the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in this specific case 
where the Federal Government has a 
clear responsibility because the hard- 
ship results from Government action, I 
submit, to go into the Tampa district 
and conduct the studies, as well as the 
surveys, and to come up with a program 
for unemployment training or on-the- 
job training. 

We have also the automation problem 
to some extent in the industry. And to 
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put into effect in this specific instance 
programs that are intended to be ac- 
complished by the general legislation. 
This does not do any violence whatso- 
ever. It adds section 502 relating to un- 
employment resulting from an embargo: 

Sec. 502. In out his responsibili- 
ties under this Act with respect to the test- 
ing, counseling, and selecting for occupa- 
tional training of individuals, the Secretary 
of Labor shall give particular attention to 
individuals whose unemployment is attrib- 
utable to the embargo on trade with Cuba 
proclaimed by the President on February 
3, 1962. In apportioning Federal expendi- 
tures as provided in section 501, the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall give special consideration 
to unemployment resulting from such em- 
bargo. 


I say, Mr. Chairman, if there is any 
situation in the United States of Amer- 
ica that justifies this House of Repre- 
sentatives giving consideration to that 
and using it as a pilot plant program or 
project to see how effective this bill be- 
fore us is going to be now, not next 
year or the year after, but this year, it 
is the situation in my district. This bill 
before us really will not become effective 
until next year because it will take this 
long to make the studies. This gives the 
Secretary of Labor and the HEW an op- 
portunity now to see how effective the 
program is going to be in an area where 
the U.S. Government and the Congress 
has a responsibility, because otherwise 
the result of this embargo is going to 
be that 6,000 people will be put out of 
work. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the 
very eloquent statement made by the 
gentleman from Florida. The commit- 
tee as a whole recognizes this problem. 
The training program will certainly be 
designed to focus on such problems as 
are created by this peculiar Cuban 
embargo situation. I, myself, would 
make the statement to the gentleman, 
and I believe it will be concurred in 
by the other members of the committee, 
that we will put the Departments on 
notice that we want this to have a high 
priority and that the program provided 
in this bill shall be focused as quickly 
as possible on this problem. 

The difficulty of writing this kind of 
amendment into the bill, I think, is clear. 
I hesitate to get into these specialized 
amendments and the setting of priori- 
ties in basic legislation. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentle- 
man will agree, will he not, that there 
is only one situation in the United States 
that is serious because of this particular 
embargo, and that this amendment does 
not do violence in any way to the sub- 
stitute but merely pinpoints a specific 
instance that could be used as a pilot 
project for this entire matter. 

Does not the gentleman think under 
those circumstances, in that it fits right 
into the concept of what we are trying to 
accomplish, the committee should ac- 
cept and welcome this amendment 
rather than oppose it? 
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Mr. GOODELL. There are other 
special circumstances that will apply to 
one area in the whole country. I do 
not think we ought to get into writing 
that kind of legislation. I agree that 
the Cuban embargo applies only to the 
gentleman’s area. I respect the gentle- 
man for fighting for this kind of amend- 
ment. I have a high esteem for the 
gentleman and his amendment. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK], 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
most outstanding feature of the legisla- 
tion under discussion today is its early 
denial of the existence of information 
upon which to wisely legislate in this 
field of unemployment retraining. The 
same situation abounds as pointed out 
earlier by Chairman PowELL who noted 
almost 20 agencies were granting some 
forms of aid to education. 

While concurring completely with the 
belief that the Secretary of Labor should 
pursue the program of factual studies 
required of the Secretary in section 104 
of this bill, and the manpower reports 
required of the Secretary in section 105, 
and the information and research re- 
quired of the Secretary in section 106, 
these very stipulations are mute testi- 
mony to the lack of concrete informa- 
tion upon which the further titles of this 
bill are based. 

In addition to this lack of specific in- 
formation, it should be understood 
clearly by the Congress that this legis- 
lation would further extend a prolifera- 
tion of Federal programs already beyond 
the comprehension of many Members 
of Congress. To illustrate this, I could 
introduce some 20 budgeted items for 
programs now being financed by the 
Federal Government in the Department 
of Justice, in the Departments of Labor, 
Interior, Commerce, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which have immediate 
relevance to the training of manpower 
and suggest the existence of facilities 
as well as personnel almost completely 
uncoordinated because of the limita- 
tions of the special interests of the exec- 
utive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Now we are asked to consider one 
further step in the dark toward the re- 
training of men whose aptitudes are un- 
known for jobs as yet unidentified and 
that may not exist. The lack of co- 
ordination of the programs will thus be 
further compounded by this program 
now before us and others that are soon 
to be presented, for it is well known 
that in proposing to assist that portion 
of our unemployed, who are defined as 
youth, legislation may come before us 
to devise special programs for men un- 
der 25, or under 21, or some other par- 
ticular age level. 

Similarly, in the trade agreements 
legislation that may come before us, 
provisions for retraining of those seg- 
ments of labor presumed to be threat- 
ened by tariff changes may be said to 
justify still another program of re- 
training. 

Let me call your attention to the 
startling fact that this proliferation and 
probable duplication of Federal efforts 
of training and retraining are most dis- 
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tasteful, not merely to people who 
would seek for more efficiency in the 
Federal Government, but to the entire 
educational profession, the national or- 
ganizations of which have repeatedly 
indicated that such Federal programs 
should be under the direction of edu- 
cational agencies. 

Early this year, representatives of five 
major organizations, the AASA, the 
NSBA, the PTA, the NEA, and the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, con- 
curred in the statement that— 

Legislation which would specify Federal 
participation in special educational programs 
for urban youth should be under the aus- 
pices of regularly established educational 
agencies. 


It was clear in the testimony of such 
groups last year that they did not favor 
the further compounding of the disor- 
ganized approach of the Federal Govern- 
ment to training and retraining for the 
multiplicity of special purposes found to 
be in the differing divisions of differing 
departments of the Federal Government, 
but today we consider doing just that. 

Adding new training and skill devel- 
opment programs, new on-the-job train- 
ing programs, the development of broad 
and diversified training programs, new 
programs of testing, counseling and se- 
lecting for occupational training those 
persons who are presumed to be unable 
to secure appropriate full-time employ- 
ment without some unknown and un- 
specified type of training—these are 
open-end proposals in which neither the 
purposes nor the methods are specific; 
hence it might be assumed that the in- 
itiation of the programs authorized in 
such legislation would be delayed at least 
until the lack of information recognized 
in title I were corrected. 

But this is not the case, for the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized to enter 
in agreements with the States at once to 
make arrangements to develop and en- 
courage the development of broad and 
diversified training programs and to 
make such arrangements as he deems 
necessary to insure adherence to appro- 
priate training standards and policies— 
and all of this is to be done without in- 
formation about the availability of jobs 
for the persons being trained or even 
about the current programs of the States 
and the business community to do what- 
ever training is appropriate in terms of 
job opportunities. 

It should be noted that the securing 
of the information and the undertaking 
of the research requested in title I of 
this measure is already within the pur- 
view and the authority placed in the 
Department of Labor, in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
hence that no legislation is required or 
even justifiable at this time. The vari- 
ous research and statistical agencies of 
the executive departments already have 
it in their power to provide us with such 
research and information and should do 
so, for unemployment is, indeed, a seri- 
ous and continuing problem that needs 
better definition and analysis. But until 
such information is available, let me in- 
dicate that there are many other courses 
of action open to the Administration to 
resolve the unemployment situations, 
especially for young Americans. 
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Once more we are telling the American 
people that we have a solution to a 
knotty problem when, in fact, we do not. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman 
from Ohio has made two points in his 
remarks, it seems to me: One is that the 
bill now under consideration does not 
adequately provide for coordination of 
the program. If I may, I would like to 
refer the gentleman to the remarks of 
his colleague on his side of the aisle, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], 
yesterday at page 3012 in the Recorp, 
at which point the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, Curtis] took particular care 

-to commend the Holland subcommittee 
for its fine work in coordinating the var- 
ious areas that this legislation touches 
upon. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri, a Republican, went ahead to 
suggest, if my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK] will recall, that the commit- 
tee had done a particularly outstanding 
job in resolving what is often a difficult 
problem in such legislation—that of de- 
ciding which area the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will ad- 
minister; namely, the vocational educa- 
tional programs contemplated in the 
proposal; and the area to be adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor, name- 
ly, the matter of employment service 
functions. 

Mr. Chairman, another argument, 
which my colleague from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK] attempts to make, is that this 
legislation will mean a duplication of 
existing efforts. I would like, if I may, 
to refer my colleague to my own re- 
marks of yesterday, beginning at page 
3018 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, where 
I endeavored to outline some of the vari- 
ous vocational educational programs 
which are now law, such as the veterans 
program, which pertains to veterans 
only; the program for rehabilitation of 
disabled workers, which applies to dis- 
abled workers only; the programs for 
occupational training under the George- 
Barden and Smith-Hughes Acts which 
apply to those categories of occupations 


only; and the programs of the Indian. 


Bureau, which pertains only to Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be clear that 
all of these vocational educational pro- 
grams which I have cited respond to a 
particular need and to the problems of 
a particular category of persons, not one 
of these programs responds to the over- 
all problem encountered by some 4.5 
million unemployed men and women in 
the United States today. The fact that 
we have a continuing high level of un- 
employment in our country is clear 
evidence that in spite of the existence of 
all the vocational education programs 
to which the gentleman from Ohio has 
made reference, we still need a program 
to meet the general need to retrain un- 
employed workers who do not fall within 
the categories of existing vocational 
education programs. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would respectfully say to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] that of all 
the budgeted items that I have seen re- 
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garding training programs, of which I 
have 20 here, in this year’s budget, as 
near as I can see in this bill there is 
no effort made to in any way tie these 
programs together in order to avoid du- 
plication and to prevent a proliferation 
of agencies in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, as all of us know, our 
chairman said he wanted to blow the 
whistle in the area of aid to education 
until we could know just what was going 
on. I think it would be a good idea to 
blow the whistle in this area so we could 
make a better approach to this problem 
which would not further add to the bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity we now have in 
Washington which, through exorbitant 
taxation, is causing many of the prob- 
lems of unemployment we here say we 
are attacking. 

Bureaucracy is the key to unnecessary 
spending, unnecessary spending is the 
key to excessive taxation and excessive 
taxation, in my opinion, is stifling our 
free enterprise system and causing un- 
employment. Here was a chance to do 
something about bureaucracy but we 
merely added to the problem. Deficit 
spending, mushrooming bureaucracy, ex- 
cessive taxation and a subsequent loss 
of our constitutional freedoms did not 
come about in a day but rather vote by 
vote, bill by bill. Today we are adding 
one more. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DooLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation before the House at this 
time, H.R. 10363, which has to do with 
the retraining of workers so as to di- 
minish the total of unemployed, merits 
my wholehearted support. 

While it is a fact that funds are pres- 
ently available in several areas, as in 
the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department and the Labor Department, 
to help retrain workers in new techni- 
cal skills, the fact is evident that in view 
of the disastrous impact of automation 
on hundreds of thousands of workers 
more money and more effort are need if 
a dent is to be made in this critical 
situation. 

Automation in the long run may 
create jobs and I think that fact has 
been clearly demonstrated, but there is 
a timelag during which workers who 
are displaced from their jobs must learn 
new skills in order to be useful in this 
highly mechanical and technical age. 

If our economy is to remain dynamic 
we must make a herculean effort to re- 
train thousands of workers and prepare 
them for new positions entirely different 
from those which they once filled. Labor 
and industry have both had programs 
directed toward this objective, but the 
task is so tremendous that Government 
aid is necessary. 

Today, with an unemployment of sev- 
eral million—not all of which was caused 
by automation, of course—it is incum- 
bent on the Government to endeavor to 
cut down on this figure. The want ads 
in the press are replete each day with 
jobs which cannot be filled because new 
skills have been introduced with which 
only comparatively few people are fa- 
miliar. 
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The passage of this legislation will go 
a long way toward helping rectify a very 
grave situation which confronts our 
country. 

Participants in the program will be 
counseled and tested through State em- 
ployment offices. Under the proposed 
bill, the unemployed will receive pri- 
ority, but others may also qualify under 
certain circumstances. 

I think it is wise to limit the courses 
to no longer than 52 weeks, and in many 
cases the courses will be shorter. 

The plan to have the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare cooper- 
ate with the Department of Labor and 
work through the various State depart- 
ments of education in setting up training 
programs is a meritorious one. So, too, 
is the plan to have vocational school fa- 
cilities utilized wherever possible for the 
training courses, and where necessary 
private vocational schools may also be 
brought into the picture. 

While the cost is theoretically $263 
million for the training of 300,000 per- 
sons, this expense will be quickly offset 
if the unemployed quota is reduced sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to join with the many others of my col- 
leagues who have paid tribute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOL- 
LAND], chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment and the Impact of 
Automation, and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. GOODELL], as well as the other mem- 
bers of that subcommittee for their cou- 
rageous hearings and hard work that 
have brought this bill to the floor of the 
House for action. 

The. cooperation of the members in 
accepting amendments in the original 
bill and Mr. Hottanp’s offering the sub- 
stitute that has been carefully worked 
out is, in my opinion, one of the finest 
examples of bipartisanship effort to at- 
tack a real knotty problem that I have 
seen in a long time. I sincerely urge 
other committees and members to ex- 
amine it and be guided by its example. 

It is universally agreed that automa- 
tion is a continuation of our growing 
manufacturing machines and methods, 
to supply our exploding population with 
more and better products and services to 
keep pace with our demands for a better 
living for all our people. 

This change is no different than others 
that have taken place in the history of 
the world. However, these changes are 
more rapid and people have the effects 
thrust upon them with little on no 
warning. 

'This is due, in a large part, to the fail- 
ure of business, labor, and government 
to recognize the early signs of change 
and to make early corresponding 
changes in procedure. Rather, we wait 
until the situation becomes critical and 
then severe methods are necessary to 
correct the resultant ills. 

There is no doubt that the faster we 
make technological changes, the greater 
the immediate resultant unemployment. 
In other words, the greater the automa- 
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tion, the greater the unemployment and 
displacement. 

If these problems are recognized early, 
then the men and women employed can 
be prepared for the new jobs created by 
the technological advancement. This is 
a corollary that when new machines dis- 
place workers—jobs that were never 
dreamed of are created. What we must 
do is prepare our people for these new 
jobs. 

The legislation before us is the first 
genuine attack on this problem. It con- 
solidates the Federal effort, and it co- 
ordinates the State and industrial effort. 

This approach will prepare our citi- 
zens for jobs requiring higher skills and 
train already unemployed for these same 
skills where necessary. 

I consider this legislation to be most 
vital and important to our country to- 
day. I am sure it was legislation like 
this that our Founding Fathers had in 
mind when they formed our Constitu- 
tion and stated that among its pur- 
poses was to “promote the general wel- 
fare and to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

It combines heart and economy. What 
higher tribute could be asked? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wit- 
nessed yesterday and today something 
that I had not seen in the entire first 
session of this Congress, and that is both 
sides of the aisle really doing a job in 
working out their problems, and coming 
up with good legislation that will benefit 
the country. 

A word of warning and something that 
we should watch in other legislation 
pending before Congress. Today we 
are considering this bill H.R. 8399 as 
amended by the Goodell substitute H.R. 
10363. But in the agriculture bill pres- 
ently before that committee there is a 
retraining provision for people who 
might be forced off the farm. There is 
also such a provision in the tariff pro- 
posal presented by the President. He 
recognizes that some people are going to 
be forced out of business and workers 
are going to lose their jobs. The net 
result will be that we are going to have 
to retrain workers should the tariff bill 
pass, 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The proposal 
that came from the Department.of Agri- 
culture did not contain a retraining pro- 
gram. It was talked about, but it did 
not include it. 

Mr. BATTIN. I stand corrected, but 
if the gentleman will read H.R. 10010, 
he will find that they are going to lease 
land, and buy land, and force people off 
the land, or take them off the land, and 
we will still have the problem of what to 
do with them once they are taken off. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The problem is 
there and under this bill retraining can 
be had to cope with that problem. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 
Let us remember the days of World War 
Ii. The only fear I have is that they are 
going to retrain farmers to be factory 
workers and retrain factory workers to 
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be farmers. I do not think that is what 
the President meant when he said he 
wanted to keep America moving. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are again called upon to extend and 
expand our welfare programs. There 
have been many of them presented here 
during recent years, and appealing argu- 
ments can always be made for them. 
More and more, the Federal Government 
is injecting itself into welfare projects, 
and here is another example. It has 
been said that America is gradually be- 
coming a welfare state. Perhaps that 
is true. A rather substantial portion of 
our annual budgets is now devoted to 
welfare in one form or another. 

Taking into account the existing pro- 
grams, those that are authorized and 
those being projected, financed directly 
or indirectly, lump them together and 
you get a rise in welfare spending from 
$22.1 billion in 1960 to more than $35 
billion in 1965. This estimate is based 
upon an exhaustive and authoritative 
study conducted by a committee of the 
Senate last year. That is a lot of money. 
And let us keep in mind that each of the 
several ambitious welfare programs 
which have been initiated during the 
past year will grow and expand each 
year. That is the history of such 
ventures. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was created in 1952, as I re- 
call. Appropriations to finance the 
varied welfare and other activities of 
that agency have more than doubled in 
10 years. It has been said that last year 
was the biggest welfare year in American 
history. And with the approval of the 
pending bill, and add to it several others 
now pending, we can be sure this year 
will eclipse all of them. 

A total of 77,000 new Federal employ- 
ees were added to the rolls last year. 
Many of them are in offices or in the 
field, administering the new welfare pro- 
grams. And it is said more must be 
added this year. 

Is IT NECESSARY? 


Mr. Chairman, there can be no ques- 
tion but that problems arise when peo- 
ple become unemployed. The impact of 
automation is serious, These problems 
are not new. They have been going on 
for years. It is said the recession has 
been licked, that we no longer face an 
unusual number of unemployed. Con- 
ditions in that respect are fairly normal. 
There is no emergency, we are assured. 

Why, then, all this haste? Why this 
extraordinary measure to cope with a 
problem that at least at this time is 
nonexistent? Can it be properly said 
that in justification for this legislation 
we are in some degree indebted to the 
fertility of the imagination of those who 
sponsor it? 

If indeed there is a need for Federal 
intervention in the area of retraining, 
then it would seem that need has already 
been met. In fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment is already up to its neck in this 
field of vocational training and retrain- 
ing. We are spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year on this sort 
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of thing now. If there is need for addi- 
tional Federal action, then would it not 
make more sense to expand existing pro- 
grams rather than undertake a new one 
that will cost the taxpayers hundreds 
of millions of dollars? 

There is now, for example, an exten- 
Sive Federal participation in vocational 
education and training under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, in effect since 1946. There 
is a vocational rehabilitation and voca- 
tional education program for veterans. 
The Labor Department has for years 
been operating an apprenticeship pro- 
gram. And there is an ambitious re- 
training program for unemployed under 
the depressed areas bill enacted last 


year. 

Under this latter program we are told 
that more than $400,000 is now being 
expended in a few counties down in Mis- 
sissippi for the training of tractor driv- 
ers. This is typical of the boondoggling 
that is going on in the waste of taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

‘Then, there is the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act of 1961, a massive 
training program just getting underway. 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Mr. Chairman, there has been very 
little said here by sponsors regarding the 
cost of this welfare plan, now being 
debated. Title II calls for the counsel- 
ing, testing, and placement of 1,200,000 
individuals and the payment of reloca- 
tion allowances to 175,000, at a total cost 
of $176,460,000. Under title ITI the on- 
the-job programs would cost $7,600,000. 
Added to that is title IV which would 
provide vocational training for 200,000 
unemployed, and 70,000 underemployed, 
all at a cost of $70,500,000. And this is 
just the beginning. 

The various facets of costs included 
in the bill are too numerous to discuss. 
The training program, for example, pro- 
vides an all-Federal payment to the 
trainee in the amount of the average 
unemployment compensation payment 
in the State. 

Thus we would further inject the 
Federal Government into the training 
and education fields. We know that 
many corporations have their own train- 
ing programs. That practice should be 
encouraged. The labor unions of this 
country profess to be interested in their 
members and their welfare. They fight 
and they strike to obtain welfare clauses 
in contracts, and a hundred other things, 
If they are so interested in the well-being 
of their members, then why do they not 
do more to provide training and retrain- 
ing for their unemployed members? 
That could be done more extensively in 
coordination with management. And 
leave the Federal Government out of it. 
No one can say the wealthy unions and 
the prosperous industries are not more 
able to pay for this retraining than is 
the Federal Government. And they 
know a lot more about how to do it, and 
do it efficiently and successfully. 

Mr. Chairman, I am couivinced this 
legislation is unwise, unsound and un- 
necessary. No need has been shown, and 
if there is need then there are already 
scores of training programs in effect on 
all levels—Federal, State, and local, as 
well as nongovernmental. It is time 
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we stop, look, and listen before we start 
billing our hard-pressed taxpayers for 
additional hundreds of millions of dollars 
to finance such a dubious venture into 
the welfare field. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAR- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, my 
very good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man ELMER J. HOLLAND, is to be com- 
mended for the very fine job he has 
done in preparing and presenting H.R. 
8399, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

I rise in support of this much-needed 
legislation because the time has arrived 
when some positive steps must be taken 
to return men and women to work and 
thereby reduce our unemployment rolls. 

Mr. Chairman, we have witnessed a 
tremendous upswing in the national 
economy under the leadership of our 
President, but at the same time we are 
faced with the bare fact that unemploy- 
ment nationwide has dropped only 1 per- 
cent. 

We know that automation and tech- 
nological advancement in the future will 
increase at a much more rapid rate than 
in the past and, as a result, we will see 
more and more workers being displaced 
because the skills they now possess will 
be obsolete. 12 

While it is true a great expense will 
be entailed in carrying out the program, 
nevertheless the books will balance in 
the long run due to the fact that our 
present relief rolls will be greatly re- 
duced. This factor alone will create a 
more healthy economy and will permit 
people to again become self-sustaining 
and will allow them to contribute their 
share to the national economy. 

This program will not only prove ef- 
fective in large cities like Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre 
in my own State of Pennsylvania, but 
will also prove beneficial in our rural 
areas throughout our country. The un- 
deremployed farmer will be helped and 
our unemployed youths between the ages 
of 16 and 21 will be given the opportu- 
nity to learn a skill or secure the addi- 
tional education they need. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8399 is a sound, 
workable bill. Its purpose and the end 
result will strengthen our economy; pro- 
vide jobs for everyone; reduce our un- 
employment rolls, and provide our Na- 
tion with the full manpower it needs 
to remain great. 

I urge everyone here today to vote in 
favor of this great bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor [Mr. 
PowELL] for yielding me enough time to 
rise in support of H.R. 8399, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 
Mr. Chairman, this will be a bright day 
for unemployed Americans who through 
no fault of their own are suffering undue 
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hardship because of technological 
changes, automation, and other forms of 
work displacement. I am able to speak 
firsthand on this subject because I rep- 
resent a coal mining district in southern 
Illinois that has experienced persistent 
unemployment for the past 15 years. 
When a coal miner yields his job to a 
machine he finds that job opportunities 
are so limited he has two alternatives. 
One is to stay in his home area and go on 
relief or trave] hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of miles, leaving his family be- 
hind, to seek employment in the same 
field elsewhere. Generally, he has diffi- 
culties in finding a job by leaving home 
because the area to which he might be 
attracted generally is experiencing the 
same problem. Therefore, we find a 
wasteful dissipation of human resources 
because a person is trained in coal 
mining or some other given field and is 
not in a position to seek employment in 
another type industry. This legislation 
will give him an opportunity to retrain 
and learn a trade in a field that offers 
more opportunity and security. 

Mr. Chairman, this type of a program 
will work. Let me give you one sterling 
example. We in southern Illinois were 
fortunate enough to receive the first 
area redevelopment loan approved in the 
United States under the newly created 
Area Redevelopment Act. We were able 
to secure a new firm locating a plant ex- 
pansion in our area working over 500 
employees. One of the incentives for 
locating this plant in our area of high 
unemployment was the fact that we had 
a large labor surplus and were willing to 
implement a retraining program. ‘This, 
of course, will save the company many 
thousands of dollars and at the same 
time will bring new revenues and new 
hope into the community, the State, and 
the Federal Treasury. Let me give you 
a further example. By lending this one 
community $500,000 to be repaid with 
interest, the annual payroll will be in 
excess of $2 million and the anticipated 
Federal income taxes to be paid by the 
new corporation will be approximately 
$250,000 annually. Remember now, Mr. 
Chairman, at the present time no one 
is getting any benefit, including the Fed- 
eral Government, because this is a new 
operation. By making a loan of only 
$500,000, which the Government will get 
back in its entirety, the Federal Treas- 
ury will be receiving, in income taxes, 
at the beginning, approximately $250,- 
000 annually, with this amount to in- 
crease as production and sales increase. 
Does not this make good sense that we 
should provide assistance to these com- 
munities and provide retraining pro- 
grams to the unemployed where the Gov- 
ernment will receive untold benefits in 
new returns for the Treasury, in elim- 
inating what now is nothing more than 
a dole through relief payments, and 
above all, eliminating the economic sores 
in certain areas throughout the country 
at a time when the general prosperity 
of the Nation is high? If we cannot 
afford to retrain our workers and give 
assistance to the unemployed now, I ask 
you when would be a good time? I want 
to congratulate the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and particularly Mr. 
Hoxztanp, of Pennsylvania, for bringing 
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this legislation before the House. It is 
a great step in the right direction. 

In behalf of all the unemployed peo- 
ple of southern Illinois and the Nation 
let me say once again a big thanks. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Ichorp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to support the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
because I believe it is a constructive 
measure to actually solve a portion of 
the persistent problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

Although these are times of relative 
prosperity for many workers, Depart- 
ment of Labor figures show that on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, as of every 
month during 1961, more than 6 percent 
of the civilian labor force has been un- 
employed, The committee report indi- 
cates that a substantial number of these 
people have been unemployed for 6 
months or more. e 

To a large extent these unemployed 
people are the innocent victims of con- 
ditions entirely outside their control— 
they are not unemployed because of a 
lack of ability, or a lack of industry. 

For example, in my district in Mis- 
souri there are a substantial number of 
unemployed people who have been work- 
ing in the lead mining industry. Many 
of the mines have closed because of the 
depression of prices caused by lead im- 
ports. These people, many of whom are 
highly skilled workers, have certainly 
been caught by conditions which they 
cannot control, and they need help. 

Similarly, the tremendous increasing 
of efficiency of agricultural production 
has driven many people off the farm 
onto the labor market. The agriculture 
census shows that for my State of Mis- 
souri from 1950 to 1959, the number of 
farm operators has decreased from 
230,000 to 169,000, and the number of 
farmworkers from 197,000 to 151,000. 
Similar reductions have taken place and 
are taking place all over the country. 
Due to age, and often to inadequate 
training for industrial work, the people 
displaced from agricultural work con- 
tribute more than their proportionate 
share to the number of unemployed. 

It has been pointed out that techno- 
logical changes in industry also displace 
many workers. It is ironical that auto- 
mation and other industrial improve- 
ments, which do so much to improve 
industrial efficiency, should prove a 
tragedy to some workers by rendering 
their skills obsolete, or unneeded. 

Unemployment insurance, and in some 
cases welfare assistance, is a help, but 
these programs just tide the worker 
over. They do not solve the problem. 
That is why we need the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

I think this act contains a number of 
good features. 

The first is that it provides for the 
Department of Labor to determine what 
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our manpower needs are in order to be 
sure that the people who complete train- 
ing programs will have a reasonable 
chance of marketing their new skills. 
It would certainly be a mistake to con- 
duct training programs without first de- 
termining what skills are required. It 
would be tragic to retrain workmen only 
to find that they had been trained for 
the wrong job. And I think it is wise 
for the Department of Labor to have the 
responsibility for determining these 
manpower needs because the problem 
cuts across State lines. 

The second feature of this bill which 
I would like to commend is the provision 
for testing and selecting the people who 
will be referred to training programs. 
Unfortunately, we cannot expect ever to 
solve our entire unemployment program 
retraining. Among the people in the 
ranks of the unemployed are some who 
may not be able to profit through train- 
ing. And of those who could profit, their 
training should be adapted to their 
capabilities. 

And finally, I like the fact that this 
bill provides that this program will be 
carried out through the existing agen- 
cies, much of it through agencies of the 
States. Use of these established agen- 
cies will make available their skill and 
experience, and will minimize the over- 
head cost of administering the pro- 
gram—it will help to accomplish the 
greatest pessible results for the money 
spent. 

I believe this is a good bill, that it 
should help a great many unemployed 
people to learn skills that are needed— 
skills that will enable them to get good, 
permanent jobs. It will get them off the 
relief rolls. It will restore their self- 
respect. It will enable them again to 
become productive, taxpaying members 
of our economy. We need this sort of 
program, and we can afford it. In the 
long run, it will probably pay for itself 
in reduced unemployment and welfare 
costs, and in increased taxes and pro- 
duction, not to mention the importance 
of the human values involved. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT], 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
general debate on this bill will come to a 
close within a few minutes, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] will introduce a substitute spon- 
sored by himself and by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that the substitute will 
be adopted. 

It seems to me that this substitute will 
do two important things. First, it will 
face up to the problems of unemploy- 
ment which are resulting from automa- 
tion and other technological develop- 
ments. And second, it will give us an 
opportunity to upgrade the skills of our 
country and thus to improve our indus- 
trial potential. 

The dynamic and expanding economy 
of the United States is continually elim- 
inating some jobs and continually cre- 
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ating other jobs. We need the ability to 
move our workers out of skills that are 
outmoded into skills that are up to date 
and required in industry. The need is 
well known and well recognized. We 
have 4 million-plus unemployed and a 
record high of 66 million employed. 
Many of those who are unemployed 
might fill job openings listed in the want 
ad columns of any daily newspaper, but 
they lack the skills for such jobs. This 
bill undertakes to help give them the 
necessary skills and it seeks to do so 
through well-established institutions, 
public and private, Federal, State and 
local. The training facilities are in 
existence. They have the ability to do 
the job, but they cannot do the job 
alone. 

There are those who say this bill will 
not work, that the unemployed are here 
to stay, and that there is nothing we 
can do about it. I refuse to accept this 
attitude of defeatism toward a problem 
which involves not only the American 
economy, but the daily welfare of thou- 
sands of American citizens. Of course, 
we have people who are unemployable, 
but I think the average American worker 
whose job has become obsolete can find a 
place in our expanding economy, if he 
is given proper guidance and proper 
training. The program, of course, will 
cost money but is it not better to try to 
prepare a man for a job and to give him 
a chance to be self-reliant than to con- 
tinue him indefinitely on public relief? 
Does our progress in technology mean 
that we must prepare to finance larger 
and larger unemployment compensation 
programs and public assistance pro- 
grams? Certainly, the best way out of 
this, and I think it is the practical way 
out, is to get our unemployed people back 
on the payrolls. This will improve the 
dignity of the worker; it will raise the 
self-respect of his family; and it will up- 
grade the economic ability of our coun- 
try to meet its problems in the 1960's. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Holland 
substitute or, if you will, the Holland- 
Goodell substitute, improves the bill sub- 
stantially. One of the provisions of the 
substitute provides training for farmers 
whose families have incomes of less than 
$1,200 a year. There is no place in our 
economy where the technological revolu- 
tion has been so rapid as in American 
agriculture. If any of my colleagues 
were not here yesterday when the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] gave au- 
thentic data on this subject, I suggest 
that he read his excellent remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, another provision 
which, in my opinion, is an important 
one, is the provision relating to youth 
training. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill will 
have broad public support. This bill 
will have the support of all classes of 
workers because its broad and integrated 
programs will help all classes of Ameri- 
can workers to adjust to the quickening 
pace of American technology. It will 
have the support of management because 
its training programs are to be tailored 
to the changing skill requirements of in- 
dustry and to shape American manpower 
to meet the changing needs. 
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It will have the support of the Nation 
because this practical approach to this 
critical problem will bolster the pur- 
chasing power of the Nation as it leads 
to higher employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad this bill has 
wide bipartisan support. Members of 
both parties on the committee have made 
significant contributions to this bill and 
all will share in the credit. 

Reducing unemployment in the face 
of automation is a test of American in- 
genuity. The effort must be made. The 
bill before us offers a sound program 
which is strongly supported by public 
opinion. I hope the bill will be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I would just like to 
ask the gentleman one question. Are 
the funds necessary to implement this 
bill in the budget? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is my understand- 
ing that they are, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I have been trying 
to find out but have not been able to 
get any definite information about it. 

Mr. ALBERT. I cannot make a cate- 
gorical statement, but it is my opinion 
that they are. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. I can say that funds 
are in the budget. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank you. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to pay great tribute to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], the ma- 
jority leader; also to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND], of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the committee. We 
went through the process of committee 
consideration with meticulous care and 
presented the bill on the floor. On our 
side there is the gentleman from New 
5 85 [Mr. Goopet.], our ranking Mem- 

er. 

This is the way 1 like to see legislation 
handled. It should be handled this way 
most of the time. After we have done 
a good job, then let us agree. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 
I think it is good for the country. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say in expressing appreciation to 
the majority leader for his fine speech 
that I share his views and also support 
this much-needed measure. There is one 
aspect of the program that has not been 
dwelt upon sufficiently that I think is im- 
portant, and that is that unemployed 
men who are retrained not only may be 
reemployed but can also frequently be- 
come self-employed and independent 
businessmen in their own right. That 
has been the experience of our out- 
standing Oklahoma State Technical 
School at Okmulgee, which will be play- 
ing a major role in Oklahoma’s voca- 
tional training program under this bill, 
and I am sure it will be the case when 
this national retraining program is un- 
derway. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the manpower development 
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and training proposal in this bill is 
meritorious. There is a great need for 
such a program and it should be passed. 

The advance of automation and the 
growth of unemployment have created 
serious problems which require action of 
this kind to end the waste of human re- 
sources and the needless suffering and 
distress that inevitably follow the de- 
cline in job opportunities. 

No one in this Congress has more ex- 
perience in dealing with the effects of 
automation and unemployment than the 
author of this bill, my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Representative ELMER 
HOLLAND. 

Mr. Horttanp has served for many 
years in both the State house and sen- 
ate at Harrisburg. He has been closely 
associated with working people and 
knows from long experience as a labor 
unionist and legislator the impact that 
automation and unemployment have on 
the lives of the people and the economic 
health of the Commonwealth. 

He has applied his efforts and talents 
to alleviate the hardship of families 
affected by unemployment and loss of 
income. He has sought to end the waste 
of human resources and the tremendous 
loss in productivity and wealth. 

If enacted, the Holland proposal 
should go a long way in solving one of 
our Nation’s more serious problems. No 
one can seriously doubt the positive 
effect this legislation will have in ac- 
celerating our rate of economic growth, 
increasing our national productivity, and 
in making our industries more able to 
compete abroad. 

The problem which this proposal at- 
tempts to meet is a relatively new one. 
For the first time in history a Nation 
has within its midst a large number of 
unemployed people who have lost their 
jobs because they and their fellow work- 
ers have worked too well. During the 
years between 1950 and 1960, production 
increased 43 percent while the employ- 
ment of our factory workers decreased 
by 10 percent. Today our blue-collar 
workers are the first to feel the impact 
of automation; tomorrow many white- 
collar workers—accountants, clerks, and 
secretaries—will also find themselves re- 
placed by machines. 

How we deal with this early impact 
of automation will determine the eco- 
nomic fate of the Nation. If Congress 
fails to act on this matter and the peo- 
ple come to fear automation, we can ex- 
pect an increase in make-work policies, 
and in hostility to progress. If, on the 
other hand, we insure that the benefits 
of automation will be distributed among 
all our people, the way of the future will 
be the way of progress and growth. 

Authoritative studies have revealed 
that the rate of unemployment for the 
poorly trained, poorly educated, and un- 
skilled workers is about three times as 
great as for the well trained. The evi- 
dence reveals that jobs are available, 
but that for the most part, they require 
more education and more skills than 
many of the unemployed now have. 

The bill before us will establish a 2- 
year program for training unemployed 
workers through the use of vocational 
education or on-the-job training facili- 
ties. Provision is also made for subsist- 
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ence allowances to the trainees. And 
the Secretary of Labor is to make a com- 
prehensive study of the Nation’s “man- 
power requirements, resources, utiliza- 
tion, and training.” 

There are those who say we cannot 
afford to help our structurally unem- 
ployed fellow citizens. There are those 
who claim that the Nation cannot afford 
to deal with the oncoming problems of 
increasing technology and automation. 

Yet, it seems that the Nation can ill 
afford to do nothing. Our manpower is 
our greatest natural resource. Without 
a highly skilled and highly productive 
working force, no nation can survive in 
the rough and tumble of international 
competition. Nor can our Nation be at 
its maximum strength to meet the chal- 
lenge of totalitarian tyranny unless it 
is producing at the highest possible 
level. 

Investment in the education and skills 
of a nation’s people is one of the keys 
to economic growth and national well- 
being. I look upon this proposal not 
as a “spending proposal” but as an in- 
vestment in America’s future. It is a 
bill which should be passed and the 
program implemented without delay. 

Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a truism to state that we are 
living in a rapidly changing world. By 
and large each of us benefits from the 
changes that are taking place. Our 
standards of living are the highest ever 
enjoyed by any people, and they are con- 
stantly improving. New products and 
new services have made our lives easier 
and more enjoyable and have opened up 
opportunities for accomplishment that 
could hardly have existed under older 
methods. 

I daresay, the rate of changes we have 
seen will continue and increase in the 
years ahead. Some say that automation 
is merely a continuation of the change 
in technology which began with the in- 
dustrial revolution but that only the de- 
gree of change has increased. Granting 
that this is so, the degree of change is 
itself astounding. 

The great technological changes that 
are increasing our productivity and im- 
proving our standard of living are having 
a serious side effect which is familiar to 
us all. These changes are making some 
men’s skills obsolete. They are respon- 
sible for a great amount of the so-called 
“prosperity unemployment” that is trou- 
bling the labor market. 

Machines are doing many jobs today 
that men did a short while ago. They 
are mining coal, controlling assembly 
lines, rolling steel, dispensing food. 
They are doing a multitude of tasks, 
many tedious, that once required the la- 
bor and attention of countless numbers 
of workers. They have also displaced 
workers and potential workers from these 
jobs. The U.S. Census Bureau is han- 
dling a bigger job in processing the 1960 
census with the aid of new machines and 
the work of 50 statisticians than was 
done on the 1950 census by 4,100 statis- 
ticians—a small item in our total econ- 
omy but typical of the proportions of the 
changes that are taking place. Produc- 
tivity doubled in the soft coal industry 
from 1947 to 1959 and yet the number 
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of jobs in that industry declined by 
262,000. 

We are left facing some hard decisions 
by the impacts of automation and im- 
proved technology. One of the most 
serious of our problems is how to supply 
the trained manpower that today’s and 
tomorrow's jobs call for. A correlative 
problem exists concerning the employ- 
ment of the worker whose experience, 
training, and skills have been outmoded 
by the machine. 

There are no easy solutions to these 
problems. An important and necessary 
step that must be taken, however, is to 
train workers for the jobs that are avail- 
able. During 1961 the average rate of 
unemployment in the United States was 
over 6 percent of the labor force. At 
the same time we were reading of ‘this 
in the front sections of our newspapers, 
the want ads in the back section carried 
notices of jobs that were not being filled 
for lack of trained manpower. The 
same is true today even though the ad- 
justed rate of unemployment has dipped 
below 6 percent. 

I, therefore, wish to voice my support 
of the administration’s bill calling for 
the training and retraining of unem- 
ployed workers—the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. A version of 
this bill, S. 1991, passed the Senate last 
year. A similar House bill, H.R. 8399, 
is before us today. 

This bill has enjoyed unusual support 
because it proposes a realistic approach 
to supplying our country with the trained 
manpower it needs and at the same time 
alleviating many problems connected 
with unemployment. As the House re- 
port on the bill (H. Rept. No. 879) states: 

The bill thus seeks not only to deal with 
& major aspects of the Nation’s problem of 
unemployment, but also to assist in achiev- 
ing the goal of maximum employment and 
a more fully productive work force. It rec- 
ognizes that a large share of the unemploy- 
ment problem represents not the inability 
of the economy to create jobs but our fail- 
ure to train people with the proper skills 
to qualify them for jobs. 


Describing the bill briefly without go- 
ing into detail, it directs the Secretary 
of Labor to study and determine the 
need for training programs both on a 
national and local basis. It provides 
funds for establishing training programs 
to fit the requirements of a particular 
locality. It also authorizes the payment 
of subsistence allowances to persons who 
are undergoing training under such a 
program. These allowances would be 
geared to State unemployment compen- 
sation payments and could be paid up 

he a maximum of 52 weeks. The train- 

programs would be conducted 
si through the use of existing or 
expanded public vocational educational 
facilities and also through on-the-job 
training. It is also hoped that new and 
improved training methods will be de- 
veloped under the programs established 
pursuant to the bill. 

This bill, in my opinion, represents a 
sensible and logical approach in coming 
to grips with the manpower needs arid 
unemployment problems we face today. 
At the same time, I recognize the limits 
of this approach.. Training programs 
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will have to be planned to meet the 
economy of a locality and the vocational 
potential of the worker. Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg stated at the hearings 
on this proposal: 

This legislation, of course, cannot be a 
cure-all. It can enable us to do a tremen- 
dously valuable and, indeed, essential job. 
It is, however, but a part, though a closely 
related part, of the total job that needs to 
be done to meet our national objectives of 
raising the capacity of all our citizens to 
cope with increasingly complex problems in 
a fast-moving world, those of making a 
living as well as those of a nonvocational 
nature. General education, which is outside 
the scope of this particular legislation, pro- 
vides the platform from which we launch 
specific job training. Unless a job trainee 
has a good basic education it is extremely 
difficult to teach him to do the work de- 
manded by modern technology. 


This bill is an integral part of the ad- 
ministration’s overall plans to improve 
the general welfare. It meshes with 
other proposals submitted by the Presi- 
dent concerning unemployment compen- 
sation, education and public welfare. 
Moreover, it carries forward the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government un- 
der the Employment Act of 1946, which 
states: 

The Congress declares that it is the con- 
tinuing policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to use all practical means 
consistent with its needs and obligations 
and other essential considerations of national 
policy, with the assistance and cooperation 
of industry, labo“, and State and local gov- 
ernments, to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining, in a man- 
ner calculated to foster and promote free 
competitive enterprise and general welfare, 
conditions under which there will be af- 
forded useful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment, for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment 
of H.R. 8399, 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily support this bill now before us, 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962. One of the most urgent 
problems facing us today is the impact 
of technological advances and automa- 
tion upon our labor force. As a repre- 
sentative of an industrial area, I feel a 
special responsibility to those who are 
suffering the consequences of a progress 
which benefits the vast majority, but 
has disrupted the lives of so many. The 
whole program of reconciling a new type 
of economy to our existing labor force 
must be reappraised, accelerated and 
modernized. Existing facilities and 
funds are now inadequate; unemploy- 
ment and therefore unemployment com- 
pensation is rising, and the morale of 
many workers is declining. The result: 
our economy suffers. 

I feel strongly that one of the greatest 
assets of our country is manpower. It 
has been a continuing, thriving, positive 
force in our progress and growth. Shall 
we now treat it as a liability, charging 
off as lost the costs of unemployment 
and the resultant loss of manpower as to 
an investment on its way down? Or 
shall we take the positive approach—re- 
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invest, and, through training and proper 
utilization, make this potential a good 
investment again? 

The cost of the program under con- 
sideration will be $262 million, to be 
spent over a period of 2 years. Consid- 
ering present unemployment costs, the 
loss of purchasing power and loss of Gov- 
ernment revenues when, as now, more 
than four and a half million people are 
out of work, the investment is small. 
Granted that the proposed legislation 
will not solve each and every employ- 
ment problem: it will still serve as a large 
nucleus for a solution. 

Now, what will this bill do? First of 
all, it will coordinate the work of two 
agencies most concerned with training 
and manpower: the Department of 
Labor, and through it, State and local 
employment service offices; the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and through it, State and local educa- 
tional and vocational agencies. It will 
provide a nationwide opportunity for 
vocational testing and occupational 
training—with priority given to the un- 
employed. Training will also be given 
to employed persons to update and up- 
grade their skills. The training offered 
to the unemployed will be supported by 
100 percent Federal financing; the train- 
ing for others will be on a 50-50 State 
matching basis. Training allowances, 
roughly equal to unemployment compen- 
sation payments, will be paid to unem- 
ployed trainees who are not receiving 
unemployment compensation benefits. 
There will be placement services for 
trainees who have completed a training 
program, 

These training programs, which are 
to be offered to about 160,000 people the 
first year and 250,000 the second year, 
will vary in several ways. For example, 
the exact balance between unemployed 
and others receiving training will change 
with need; the length of training periods 
will depend upon the occupation involved 
and the labor market needs; State voca- 
tional agencies will arrange for train- 
ing in public institutions, but when these 
are not available, private institutions will 
be used. And here let me emphasize the 
local nature of the program in question: 
the testing, counseling and placement of 
trainees, as well as the training facilities 
which I have mentioned will be done 
through local public employment service 
offices. 

This program, in conclusion, will offer 
new hope to the thousands of workers 
who want to work but feel that their 
skills are outdated and no longer needed, 
to the displaced worker who has no 
position, and to unskilled young people 
entering the labor market. It will pro- 
vide security, a knowledge of the im- 
portance of the individual, and a means 
to attain full employment and pros- 
perity. 

It is for these reasons that I strongly 
urge the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the manpower development 
and training bill in general and the 
Hollow Cones amendments in partic- 
ular. 

Retraining is clearly a constructive 
conservative approach to the problem of 
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unemployment. The objective of the 
bill is to assist individuals to develop 
their own potential and to return them 
to the productive stream of the Ameri- 
can economy as rapidly as feasible. It 
focuses our effort on the hard core of 
residual unemployment, rather than in- 
discriminately raising Federal expendi- 
tures and Government deficits in order 
to stimulate the economy. In addition 
to concentrating on the most crucial 
needs, the retraining approach is an in- 
vestment with real returns in both hu- 
man and economic terms. It gives peo- 
ple on the unemployment rolls a new 
hope, a chance to regain the confidence, 
dignity, and self-esteem that derives 
from the full employment of their in- 
dividual talents and potential. In eco- 
nomic terms it means increased produc- 
tivity and tax returns from productive 
workers instead of stagnation and the 
endless drain of welfare payments. 

In the past, I have applauded admin- 
istration efforts to increase jobs in the 
depressed areas of my State. I have 
urged the Secretary of Labor not to 
overlook the pressing needs of western 
Maryland where the Cumberland labor 
market area has a current unemploy- 
ment rate of 7.3 percent—December 
1961—and Hagerstown 9.8 percent—De- 
cember 1961. I welcome this bill as an 
important step in easing the substantial 
and persistent unemployment in these 
and similar areas. 

While I welcome the administration’s 
efforts, I have been disturbed, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the impression that has been 
created, intentionally or not, that the 
Republican Party is dedicated to obstruc- 
tion of this program, 

This bill is a Republican contribution 
with bipartisan support. The Republi- 
can policy committee devoted considera- 
ble time in this genera] area last year. 
A special task force under the leadership 
of the gentleman from Missouri, Repre- 
sentative Curtis, issued a report last 
summer entitled “Employment in the 
Dynamic American Economy.” Retrain- 
ing and manpower development were 
treated extensively in that report. The 
work of my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopEti], on the 
subcommittee reporting this bill is gen- 
erally known and appreciated within this 
body. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should also 
like to endorse the specific amendments 
offered in the Holland substitute. These 
tighten up an already sound bill. They 
concentrate aid where it is most needed— 
to unemployed heads of families rather 
than high school dropouts. They ex- 
tend the principle of matching Federal 
with State funds. They permit a 
smoother dovetailing with existing un- 
employment assistance programs. They 
eliminate potential abuses in the grant- 
ing of training allowances. They insti- 
tute attendance and progress require- 
ments in regard to these allowances. I 
wholeheartedly support my colleague in 
his efforts to produce a carefully and 
narrowly drawn bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1961”. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HOLLAND: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962’. 

“TITLE I—OCCUPATIONAL. TRAINING AND 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
“Statement of findings and purpose 

“Sec. 102. The Congress finds that there is 
critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, 
technical, and apprenticeable categories; 
that even in periods of high unemployment, 
many employment opportunities remain un- 
filled because of the shortages of qualified 
personnel; and that it is in the national 
interest that current and prospective man- 
power shortages be identified and that per- 
sons who can be qualified for these positions 
through education and training be sought 
out and trained, in order that the Nation 
may meet the staffing requirements of the 
struggle for freedom. The Congress further 
finds that the skills of many persons have 
been rendered obsolete by dislocations in the 
economy arising from automation or other 
technological developments, foreign competi- 
tion, relocation of industry, shifts in market 
demands, and other changes in the structure 
of the economy; that Government leadership 
is necessary to insure that the benefits of 
automation do not become burdens of wide- 
spread unemployment; that the problem of 
assuring sufficient employment opportunities 
will be compounded by the extraordinarily 
rapid growth of the labor force in the next 
decade, particularly by the entrance of young 
people into the labor force, that improved 
planning and expended efforts will be re- 
quired to assure that men, women, and 
young people will be trained and available 
to meet shifting employment needs; that 
many persons now unemployed or underem- 
ployed, in order to become qualified for 
reemployment or full employment must be 
assisted in providing themselves with skills 
which are or will be in demand in the labor 
market; that the skills of many persons now 
employed are inadequate to enable them to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
Nation’s economy; and that it is in the na- 
tional interest that the opportunity to ac- 
quire new skills be afforded to these people 
in order to alleviate the hardships of unem- 
ployment, reduce the cost of unemployment 
compensation and public assistance, and to 
increase the Nation's productivity and its 
capacity to meet the requirements of the 
space age. It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to require the Federal Government to 
appraise the manpower requirements and 
resources of the Nation, and to develop and 
apply the information and methods needed 
to deal with the problems of unemployment 
resulting from automation and technological 
changes and other types of persistent 
unemployment, 


“Automation and occupational training 


“Sec. 103. To assist the Nation in accom- 
plishing the objectives of technological prog- 
ress while avoiding or minimizing individual 
hardship and widespread unemployment, the 
Secretary of Labor shall— 

“(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by automation, tech- 
nological progress, and other changes in the 
structure of production and demand on the 
use of the Nation’s human resources; estab- 
lish techniques and methods of detecting in 
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advance the potential impact of such de- 
velopments; develop solutions to these prob- 
lems, and publish findings pertaining 
thereto; and to such encs conduct or cause 
to be conducted within the Department of 
Labor and other agencies of Government, a 
comprehensive and continuing program of 
research as may be necessary; 

“(2) promote, encourage, or directly en- 
gage in programs of information and com- 
munication concerning automation, tech- 
nological developments, and prevention and 
amelioration of undesirable manpower 
effects from such developments; 

“(3) appraise the adequacy of the Na- 
tion's manpower development efforts to meet 
foreseeable manpower needs and recom- 
mend needed adjustments, including 
methods for promoting the most effective 
occupational utilization of, and providing 
useful work experience and training oppor- 
tunities for, untrained and inexperienced 
youth; 

“(4) arrange for the conduct of such re- 
search and investigations as give promise of 
furthering the objectives of this Act. 

“Improving labor mobility 

“Sec, 104. In order to encourage the mo- 
bility of labor, to determine existing im- 
pediments to such mobility, and to deter- 
mine the feasibility and desirability of 
methods to improve the mobility of labor, 
the Secretary of Labor is directed to— 

“(1) establish a program of factual 
studies of practices of employers and unions 
which tend to impede the mobility of 
workers or which facilitate mobility, includ- 
ing but not limited to early retirement and 
vesting provisions and practices under pri- 
vate compensation plans; the extension of 
health, welfare, and insurance benefits to 
laid-off workers; the operation of severance 
pay plans; the operation of seniority sys- 
tems; and the use of extended leave plans 
for education and training purposes. A re- 
port on these studies shall be included as 
a part of the Secretary's report required 
under section 105, 

“(2) promote by discussions, publica- 
tions, and other appropriate means, the de- 
velopment and adoption of equitable prac- 
tices which improve the mobility of workers. 

“Manpower report 

“Sec. 105, The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as he deems appropriate per- 
taining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, use, and training; and the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Congress within 
sixty days after the beginning of each reg- 
ular session (commencing with the year 
1963) a report pertaining to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, utilization, and train- 
ing. 

“Information and research 

“Sec. 106. The Secretary of Labor shall de- 
velop, compile, and make available, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, information 
regarding skill requirements, occupational 
outlook, job opportunities, labor supply in 
various skills, and employment trends on a 
National, State, area or other appropriate 
basis which shall be used in the educational, 
training, counseling, and placement activi- 
ties performed under this Act. 


“Appropriations for administration 

“Sec. 107. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $1,770,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
$1,670,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, to administer the provisions of this 
title. 
“TITLE II—TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 
“Responsibility for programs 


“Src. 201. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall 
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determine the skill requirements of the 
economy, develop policies for the adequate 
occupational development and maximum 
utilization of the skills of the Nation’s 
workers, and develop and encourage the 
development of broad and diversified training 
programs, including on-the-job training, de- 
signed to qualify for employment the many 
persons who cannot reasonably be expected 
to secure appropriate full-time employment 
without such training, and to equip the 
Nation’s workers with the new and improved 
skills that are and will be required. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall carry 
out his responsibilities under this title 
through the maximum utilization of all pos- 
sible resources for skill development avail- 
able in industry, labor, public and private 
educational and training institutions, State, 
Federal, and local agencies, and other appro- 
priate public and private organizations and 
facilities. 

“Selection of trainees 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Labor 
shall provide a program for testing, coun- 
seling, and selecting for occupational train- 
ing under titles III and IV those unemployed 
or underemployed individuals who cannot 
be expected to secure appropriate full-time 

t without 5 3 
ropriate the Secretary SO prov! 
a for the testing and coun- 
seling of youths, sixteen years of age or older, 
and for the selection of those youths for 
whom occupational training under this Act 

is indicated. 

„) Although priority in referral for 

shall be extended to unemployed 


less than $1,200 annual net family income 
shall be considered unemployed for the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

„(e) Before selecting an individual for 

„ the Secretary shall determine that 
there is a reasonable expectation of employ- 
ment in the occupation for which the indi- 
vidual is to be trained. If such employment 
is not avallable in the area in which the 
individual resides, the Secretary shall obtain 
reasonable assurance of such individual's 
willingness to accept employment outside 
his area of residence. 

“(d) The Secretary shall not refer indi- 
viduals for training in an occupation which 
requires less than two weeks’ training, unless 
there are immediate employment opportuni- 
ties In such occupation. 

“(e) The duration of any training pro- 
gram to which an individual is referred shall 
be reasonable and consistent with the occu- 
pation for which the individual is being 
trained. 

“(f) Upon certification by the responsible 
training agency that an individual who has 
been referred for training does not have a 
satisfactory attendance record or is not mak- 
ing satisfactory progress in such training, 
absent good cause, the Secretary shall forth- 
with terminate his training and subsistence 
and transportation allowances, and withdraw 
his referral. Such individual shall not be 
eligible for such allowances for one year 
thereafter. 


„g) The Secretary of Labor shall provide 


well as counseling services to such individ- 
uals for an appropriate period after they 
have been placed. 


“Training allowances 


“Src. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States (which, for the pur- 
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poses of this Act shall include the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands) under which the Secretary of Labor 
shall make payments to such States either 
in advance or by way of reimbursement for 
the purpose of enabling such States, as 
agents for the United States, to make pay- 
ment of weekly training allowances to un- 
employed individuals selected for training 
pursuant to the provisions of section 202 
of this title and undergoing such training in 
a program operated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act. Each such agreement 
shall provide that eighteen months after the 
enactment of this Act any payments made 
thereafter under this section must be 
matched by State funds in an amount equal 
to the Federal payment. Such payments 
shall be made for a period not exceeding 
fifty-two weeks, and the amount of any such 
payment in any week for individuals un- 
dergoing training, including uncompensated 
employer-provided training, shall not exceed 
the amount of the average weekly unem- 
ployment compensation payment (includ- 
ing allowances for dependents) for a week 
of total unemployment in the State mak- 
ing such payments during the most recent 
quarter for which such data are available: 
Provided however, That in any week an in- 
dividual who, but for his training, would 
be entitled to unemployment compensa- 
tion in excess of such an allowance shall 
receive an allowance increased by the 
amount of such excess. 

“With respect to any week for which an 
individual receives unemployment compen- 
sation under title XV of the Social Security 
Act or any other Federal or State unem- 
ployment compensation law which is less 
than the average weekly unemployment 
compensation payment (including allow- 
ances for dependents) for a week of total 
unemployment in the State making such 
payment during the most recent quarter for 
which such data are available, a supple- 
mental training allowance may be paid. 
This supplemental training allowance shall 
not exceed the difference between his unem- 
ployment compensation and the average 
weekly unemployment compensation pay- 
ment referred to above. 

“For individuals undergoing on-the-job 
training, the amount of any payment which 
would otherwise be made by the 
of Labor under this section shall be reduced 
by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
that payment as the number of compensated 
hours per week bears to forty hours: Pro- 
vided, That in no event shall the payment to 
such an individual, when added to the 
amount received from the employer, bring 
the total to more than the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment re- 
ferred to above. 

“(b) Training allowances may be supple- 
mented by such sums as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be necessary to 
defray actual and necessary transportation 
expenses of individuals engaged in training 
under this Act and, when such training is 
provided in facilities which are not within 
commuting distance of their regular place 
of residence, to defray actual and necessary 
transportation and subsistence expenses for 
separate maintenance of such individuals. 

The Secretary in defraying such subsistence 
expenses shall not afford any individual an 
allowance exceeding the rate of $35 per 
week; nor shall the Secretary authorize any 
transportation expenditure exceeding the 
rate of 10 cents per mile. 

“(c) Training allowances shall be limited 
to unemployed persons who have had not less 
than three years of experience in gainful 
employment and who are heads of families 
or heads of households as defined in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

“(d) No weekly training allowance shall 
be paid to any person otherwise eligible who, 
with respect to the week for which such pay- 
ment would be made, has received or fs eli- 
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gible for unemployment compensation under 
title XV of the Social Security Act or any 
other Federal or State unemployment com- 
pensation law, but if the appropriate State 
or Federal agency finally determines that a 
person denied training allowances for any 
week because of this subsection was not en- 
titled to unemployment compensation under 
title XV of the Social Security Act or such 
Federal or State law with respect to such 
week, this subsection shall not apply with 
respect to such week. 

“(e) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions (including, so 
far as may be appropriate, provisions au- 
thorized or made applicable with respect to 
agreements concluded by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to title XV of the Social Se- 
curity Act) as will promote effective admin- 
istration, protect the United States against 
loss, and insure the proper application of 
payments made to the State under such 
agreement. Except as may be provided in 
such agreements, or in regulations herein- 
after authorized, determinations by any duly 
designated officer or agency as to the eligi- 
bility of individuals for weekly training al- 
lowances under this section shall be final 
and conclusive for any purposes and not 
subject to review by any court or any other 


„(t) If unemployment compensation pay- 
ments are paid to an individual taking train- 
ing under this Act, or any other Federal Act, 
the State making such payments shall be 
reimbursed from funds herein appropriated. 
The amount of such reimbursement shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Labor on 
the basis of reports furnished to him by the 
States and such amount shall then be placed 
in the State’s unemployment trust fund ac- 
count, 

“(g) A person who, in connection with an 
occupational training program, has recelyed 
a training allowance or whose unemploy- 
ment compensation payments were reim- 
bursed under the provisions of this Act or 
any other Federal Act shall not be entitled 
to training allowances under this Act for 
one year after the completion or other termi- 
nation of the training with respect to which 
such allowance or payment was made. 

“(h) No training allowance shall be paid 
to any person who Is receiving training for 
an occupation which requires a training pe- 
riod of less than six days. 

“(1) A person who refuses, without good 
cause, to accept training under this Act 
shall not, for one year thereafter, be en- 
titled to training allowances. 

“Agreements with States 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
States, or with the appropriate State 
agency, pursuant to which the Secretary of 
Labor may, for the purpose of carrying out 
his functions and duties under this title, 
utilize the services of the appropriate State 
agency and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse the State or 
appropriate agency and its employees for 
services rendered for such purposes. 

“(b) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United 
States against loss and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in 
® manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 


“Rules and regulations 
“Sec. 205. The Secretary of Labor shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 


“Appropriations 
“Sec. 206. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $65,800,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
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$110,667,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

“TITLE III—ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
“Development of on-the-job training courses 

“Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
encourage, develop, and secure the adoption 
of programs for on-the-job training needed 
to equip individuals selected for training 
with the appropriate skills. The Secretary 
shall, to the maximum extent possible, se- 
cure the adoption by private and public 
agencies, employers, trade associations, labor 
organizations and other industrial, educa- 
tional, and community groups which he 
determines are qualified to conduct effective 
training programs under this title of such 
programs as he approves, and for this pur- 
pose he is authorized to enter into appro- 
priate agreements with them. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall co- 
operate with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in coordinating on- 
the-job training programs with vocational 
elucational programs conducted pursuant to 
the provisions of title IV. 


“Training program standards 


“Sec. 302. In adopting or approving any 
training program under this title, and as 
a condition to the expenditure of funds for 
any such program, the Secretary shall make 
such arrangements as he deems necessary 
to insure adherence to appropriate training 
standards and policies, including assur- 
ances— 

“(1) that the training content of the pro- 

is adequate, involves reasonable pro- 
gression, and will result in the qualification 
of trainees for suitable employment; 

“(2) that the training period is reasonable 
and consistent with periods customarily re- 
quired for comparable training; 

“(3) that adequate and safe facilities, 
personnel, and records of attendance and 
progress are provided; and 

“(4) that the trainees are compensated 
by the employer at such rates, including 
periodic increases, as may be deemed reason- 
able under regulations hereinafter author- 
ized, considering such factors as industry, 
geographical region, and trainee proficiency. 


“Supervision of on-the-job and related 
training programs 


“Sec. 303. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make appropriate provision for supervision 
of the on-the-job training programs con- 
ducted under this title to insure the quality 
of the training provided and the adequacy 
of the various programs. 

“State agreements 

“Sec, 304. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
a State, or with the appropriate agency of 
the State, pursuant to which the Secretary 
of Labor may, for the purpose of carrying 
out his functions and duties under this title, 
utilize the services of the appropriate State 
agency and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse such State or 
appropriate agency for services rendered for 
such purposes. 

“(b) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United 
States against loss, and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in 
a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Rules and regulations 

“Sec. 305. The Secretary of Labor shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 


“Appropriations 
“Sec. 306. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of Labor 
a sum, not to exceed $2,800,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
$4,800,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, to carry out the provisions of this title. 


“TITLE IV—VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
“Provision of vocational training 


“Sec. 401. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the 
provisions of title II of this Act, enter into 
agreements with States under which the 
appropriate State vocational education agen- 
cies will undertake to provide the vocational 
training needed to equip individuals, re- 
ferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare by the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to section 202, for the occupation 
specified in the referrals. Such State agen- 
cies shall provide for such training through 
public education agencies or institutions or, 
if facilities or services of such agencies or 
institutions are not adequate for the pur- 
pose, through arrangements with private 
educational or training institutions. Any 
such agreement may provide for payment to 
such State agency of up to 100 per centum 
of the cost to the State of carrying out the 
agreement with respect to unemployed in- 
dividuals, and up to 50 per centum of the 
cost with respect to other individuals, and 
shall contain such other provisions as will 
promote effective administration (includ- 
ing provisions for reports on the attendance 
and performance of trainees, with immedi- 
ate notice to the Secretary of Labor in the 
event a trainee fails to attend or progress 
satisfactorily, and provision for continuous 
supervision of the training programs con- 
ducted under the agreement to insure the 
quality and adequacy of the training pro- 
vided), protect the United States against 
loss, and assure that the functions and 
duties to be carried out by such State agency 
are performed in such fashion as will carry 
out the purposes of this title: Provided, 
That, after eighteen months after the enact- 
ment of this Act, any amount paid to a State 
to carry out an agreement authorized by 
this shall be paid on condition that 
such State shall bear 50 per centum of such 
cost. In the case of any State which does 
not enter into an agreement under this sec- 
tion, and in the case of any training which 
the State agency does not provide under 
such an agreement, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall provide the 
needed training by agreement or contract 
with public or private educational or train- 
ing institutions. 


“Cooperation with Secretary of Labor 


“Sec, 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor in coordinating voca- 
tional education programs with on-the-job 
training conducted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title III. 


“Rules and regulations 


“Src. 403. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title. 5 

“Appropriations 

“Sec. 404. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a sum, not to ex- 
ceed $28,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and not to exceed $42,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


“TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


“Apportionment of benefits 

“Sec. 501. For the purpose of effecting an 
equitable apportionment of Federal expendi- 
tures among the States in carrying out the 
programs authorized under titles II, III, and 
IV of this Act, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in accordance with uniform standards 
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and in arriving at such standards, shall con- 
sider the following factors: (1) the propor- 
tion which the labor force of a State bears 
to the total labor force of the United States, 
(2) the proportion which the unemployed 
in a State during the preceding calendar 
year bears to the total number of unem- 
ployed in the United States in the preceding 
calendar year, (3) the lack of appropriate 
full-time employment in the State, (4) the 
proportion which the insured unemployed 
within a State bears to the total number of 
insured employed within such State. 


“Other agencies and departments 


“Sec. 502. (a) In the performance of his 
functions under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor, in order to avoid unnecessary expense 
and duplication of functions among Govern- 
ment agencies, shall use the available sery- 
ices or facilities of other agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under conditions specified in subsec- 
tion (d). Each department, agency, or 
establishment of the United States is author- 
ized and directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor and, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, to provide such services and 
facilities as he may request for his assistance 
in the performance of his functions under 
this Act. 

“(b) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, between departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, if such funds are 
used for the purposes for which they are 
specifically authorized and appropriated. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may make such contracts or agreements, 
establish such procedures, and make such 
payments, either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, or otherwise allocate or ex- 
pend funds made available under this Act, 
as they deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by 
this Act to assist in relocating establish- 
ments from one area to another. Such limi- 
tation shall not prohibit assistance to a 
business entity in the establishment of a 
new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary of Labor finds that 
such assistance will not result in an in- 
crease in unemployment in the area of origi- 
nal location or in any other area where such 
entity conducts business operations, unless 
he has reason to believe that such branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary is being established 
with the intention of closing down the opera- 
tions of the existing business entity in the 
area of its original location or in any other 
area where it conducts such operations. 

“Maintenance of State effort 

“Sec. 503. No training program which is 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act shall be ap- 
proved unless the Secretary of Labor, if the 
program is authorized under title III, or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, if the program is authorized under title 
IV, satisfies himself that neither the State 
nor the locality in which the training is car- 
ried out has reduced or is reducing its own 
level of expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion and training, including program opera- 
tion under provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act and titles I, II, and 
III of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
except for reductions unrelated to the pro- 
visions or purposes of this Act. 

“Selection and referral 

“Sec. 504. The selection of individuals for 
training under this Act and the placement 
of such individuals shall not be contingent 
upon such individual’s membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization. 
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“Secretaries’ reports 
“Sec. 505. (a) Prior to March 1, 1963, 7 


number and types of training activities 
under this Act, the number of unemployed 


ment. : 
“(b) Prior to March 1, 1963, and again 
prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 


under title IV, the need for continuing such 
programs, and recommendations for im- 
provement. The first such report shall also 
contain the results of the vocational train- 
ing survey which is presently being con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Secre- 


“Termination of authority 
“Szc. 506. (a) All authority conferred un- 
der titles II, OI, and IV of this Act shall 
terminate at the close of June 30, 1964. 
“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of these titles shall not affect 


“Appropriations 


provisions of this title, but not to exceed 
the sum of $1,600,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and not to exceed the 
sum of $2,750,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964.” 


Mr. POWELL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the substitute be considered 
as read, and be open to amendment at 
any point. 
serving the right to object, I should 
like to inquire as to whether the sub- 
stitute the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania now offers is the same as H.R. 
10363, the bill which was introduced by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Goopeti]? Is it identical in all respects? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is identical. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL} be 
known as a cosponsor of the bill? We 
had one famous bill here known as the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is of bigger im- 
portance than the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 


legislation 
and the many fine things said about it 
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from all parts of the country and from 
both sides of the aisle. 

In proposing this substitute, I am, in 
effect, reintroducing my own bill, H.R. 
8399, as it was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 24 to 3, last 
July 27. With the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Goopttz], the ranking minor- 
ity member of our subcommittee, we 
worked untiringly for the passage of this 
legislation, we have made certain modi- 
fications which will have a wide appeal 
to the Members of this body. 

I would like to remind the House that 
it has been 7 months since the commit- 
F its obligations on H.R. 
8399. 

Since then we have had two hearings 
before the Rules Committee —one last 
September and a second one several 
weeks ago. 

I have also had the benefit of letters 
from many parts of the Nation as well 
as firsthand discussions with many of 
my own constituents, who are looking 
forward to the promise and hope which 
this bill will provide for them. 

As the Senate passed a companion 
bill on August 23, I have carefully studied 
the debate which took place in that 
Chamber and, finally, I have consulted 
quite frequently with many of the Mem- 
bers, from both sides of the aisle, since 
Congress convened. 

From all these sources, some signifi- 
cant additions to H.R. 8399 have been 
incorporated into the substitute. I 
would like to summarize these changes 
for you. 

First. The most important is to spell 
out the fact that payment of training 
allowances are for those adults who have 
had at least 3 years of gainful employ- 
ment and who are heads of households. 
This has always been my view, but to 
define it clearly is quite agreeable to me 
and to my colleagues. 

Second. This bill was developed for 
the unemployed—the factory worker, 
the miner, and the white-collar clerk. 
It has been brought out, however, that 
the small farmer and the farmhand are 
also experiencing hardship from tech- 
nological change. To help those whose 
net income is less than $1,200 per year 
we have considered them unemployed, 
rather than underemployed, for the pur- 
poses of this bill. I appreciate the help 
of my Republican and Democratic col- 
leagues from the rural areas of the Na- 
tion for this suggestion and recommen- 
dation. 

Third. It was the intent of this bill 
to preserve the system of training allow- 
ances separate from unemployment in- 
surance benefits. In order to make this 
intent perfectly clear, a provision has 
been added which states the reimburse- 
ment of moneys will be given to those 
States which pay insurance benefits for 
time spent in training. This will insure 
replacement of funds to those States 
now following this practice. 

Fourth. A fourth change has to do 
with the training for youth. H.R. 8399, 
as reported, provided training for all 
ages. In order to clarify this intent for 
those of us who are interested in the 
many unemployed between the ages of 
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16 and 21, my substitute includes a pro- 
vision to provide this training. 

Fifth. One oversight has been 
brought to our attention, It is the 
theory of the bill that those getting 
training will get training allowances 
rather than unemployment imsurance 
benefits. These allowances are pegged 
at the State average. We failed, how- 
ever, to take account of the unemployed 
person receiving benefits above the 
State average; the substitute makes this 
change. 

Sixth. The original bill provided for 
10 supergrade positions and we find 
this is no longer appropriate. It has, 
therefore, been eliminated in this sub- 
stitute. 

Seventh. The training for minor skills, 
requiring less than 2 weeks’ time, will 
be prohibited unless immediate job op- 
portunity is available before the training 
is undertaken. 

Eighth. No training allowance will be 
available for those requiring less than 
6 days’ training. For jobs such as dish- 
washers, waitresses, and the like which 
require only 2 days’ training, training 
will be available but not allowances, 

Ninth. Trainees are required to have 
satisfactory attendance and show prog- 
ress to remain under the program. 
Failure to do so—without good cause— 
will automatically stop the payment of 
allowances, and trainee cannot again 
qualify for at least 1 year. 

Tenth. Applicants for training under 
this program cannot qualify if they have, 
during the previous year, received al- 
lowances for training under any other 
Federal program. 

Eleventh. In regard to the subsistence 
and transportation expenses of trainees 
under this program, actual and neces- 
sary expenses must be shown. In no 
event shall these exceed $35 per week or 
10 cents per mile. 

Twelfth. States will be required to 
match Federal funds covering the cost 
of training allowances as quickly as is 
feasible. 

These changes were discussed and ap- 
proved by all interested persons. 

I appreciate the help given me by all 
the Members who assisted and I would 
again like to commend Congressman 
Goopett for his suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in get- 
ting our unemployed back to work— 
active in the work force of the Nation— 
thereby allowing our people to regain 
their self-respect and permitting them 
to again support their families and edu- 
cate their children, 

This, Mr. Chairman, is first and fore- 
most in my mind. 

To accomplish this I will cooperate 
FTT 

e. 

I know many Congressmen—both Re- 
publican and Democratic—who repre- 
sent districts that need this legislation, 
and I know these Members want to vote 
for this bill. 

I want them to be able to do so and I 
will bend over backward to let them. 

What is most important is that we give 
our unemployed of the Nation the 
chance they so greatly need. 
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With the assistance and advice of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopEtt) I believe we have the legisla- 
tion properly prepared to meet the ap- 
proval of all factions in this Congress, 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
support of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle for the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute bill which is now 
on your desk. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I want at the outset to 
commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND], for 
his work on this legislation, and I want 


This substitute will focus the bill on 
the unemployed workers who are heads 
of families and who have held jobs for 
at least 3 years. There will be no train- 
allowance to a worker who does not 
in that category. It requires match- 
ing by the States of the administrative 
cost and of the training allowance cost 
after a period of 18 months. Experience 
shown that where the States par- 
ticipate and put up some of this money, 


cally as well as through the State legis- 
latures appropriating money, that the 
program turns out to be much more 
efficient. The unemployment compen- 
sation fund will be protected by a new 
provision in my substitute bill. We had 
@ running debate throughout the con- 
sideration of this bill as to how we could 
preserve the independence of this un- 
employment compensation system and 
the local control over it. We have 
worked out a system of reimbursing 
those unemployment trust funds which 
permit the payment of benefits to work- 
ers who are undergoing training. This, 
I believe, is important. It means that 
there will be an inducement for our State 
legislatures to extend the provision per- 
mitting unemployed workers to take 
their training while collecting unem- 
ployment benefits. Today, in most of 
our States, in all but 17, this is forbid- 
den. A worker who is unemployed can- 
not be trained and still draw unemploy- 
ment compensation. He has no choice. 
In other words, he must sit and just 
take the benefits. The substitute re- 
quires that there must be an immediate 
job opportunity if training is to be for 
less than 2 weeks. It is my view that 
if you are going to train a worker for 
less than 2 weeks’ time, you should know 
that there is a job waiting for him at 
the end of that period. 

The substitute forbids any training 
allowances for training of less than 6 
days. This does not mean they cannot 
train workers for skills which take less 
than 6 days to acquire. But such train- 
ees are not going to be paid a training 
allowance that period. H.R. 


progress and 
the vocational school, or whatever other 
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facility is involved, to notify the local 
employment. office immediately if satis- 
factory performance is not forthcoming 
from the trainees. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill forbids any 
payment of training allowances for 1 
year after the training is completed, or 
after the training is turned down by a 
worker. This will foreclose the possibil- 
ity of a worker collecting unemployment 
compensation after being advised by the 
office of employment locally that he 
should get some training and go back to 
work and he deciding that he wants to 
wait until his unemployment compensa- 
tion runs out and then go over and get 
some training allowances. If he is offered 
the opportunity to train and turns it 
down, under the substitute and under the 
bill he will thereafter be ineligible for a 
training allowance for 1 year. We will 
permit no training eligibility to be de- 
termined by the employment office on 
the basis of union membership or non- 
union membership, and we restrict the 
types and amounts of transportation and 
subsistence allowances that can be paid. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10363, which is 


the substitute now pending before the 


House, I believe is an efficient and effec- 
tive and progressive program that this 
Congress should support upon a bi- 
partisan basis. The program will help 
these workers get off the welfare and 
unemployment. rolls and back into the 
productive stream of our economy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens to the 
money in case a State does not want 
to participate, or does not have the mon- 
ey to participate? What happens to the 
money that is appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government? Does it go to some 
other State? 

Mr, GOODELL. First of all, I do not 
think we will have many States that will 
not participate. If they do not partici- 
pate the Office of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has the 
authority to set up some programs of 
vocational training in the area. This is 
only in the event that the State refuses 
to go along and provide these services 
themselves. We have such a vast pro- 
gram of vocational education today with 
47 percent of it paid locally, 35 percent 
by the States, and only 19 percent by the 
Federal Government, that I do not think 
there is much danger of the States re- 
fusing to go along with this program. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute amendment now pending be- 
fore the House. I am in full agreement 
with the previous speakers to the effect 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. HorLaxp] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gooner.) certainly de- 
serve the gratitude and commendation 
of the entire Congress for working out an 
agreeable and acceptable formula that 
we can vote on today. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the sub- 
stitute provision in some instances 
strengthens the bill. I would like to 
particularly point out the tribute that 
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belongs to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. HorLaxnl. Two years ago 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HorLaxn] had asked the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House permission to conduct 
hearings on the effect of automation on 
the American economy. He has done a 
magnificent job. He has assembled a 
tremendous record of information and 
knowledge on this subject. The mere 
fact that we are here today, able to vote 
on this bill, I think is a tribute to his 
diligence and his sincere interest in this. 
subject. I think the fact that we are 
able to vote on this bill today also re- 
flects the new look in the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Pow] who has indeed 
encouraged this investigation of the im- 
pact of automation on the American em- 
ployment scene, and who has helped the 
committee in every aspect. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is adopted 
today, and I hope it will be, we indeed 
are writing an historic piece of legisla- 
tion into the books of our country. 

We are in this way giving full meaning 
to the fact that the Congress of the 
United States recognizes that problems 
in the employment field of America must 
follow the trend of automation; but we 
are also strengthening the whole concept 
of free enterprise as contrasted to the 
communistic totalitarian system’s econ- 
omy. We are saying here in effect that 
we recognize that American industry, 
working within the concept of free enter- 
prise, has the right, has the responsi- 
bility, has the duty to move forward, to 
develop new technological means; but 
we are also recognizing that in this proc- 
ess there is a great dislocation of work- 
ers. And we here today are trying to 
provide legislation which will take care 
of these dislocated workers and put them 
back into the stream of gainful employ- 
ment. 

There are people in this country who 
have been unemployed for many, many 
years. These are people who want to go 
to work. These are people who want to 
preserve their personal dignity and earn 
their livelihood. But they have been 
dislocated from their regular jobs for 
various reasons—automation, movement 
of industry, foreign imports, various 
other reasons. 

This legislation will help an estimated 
450,000 people become better trained to 
take on new skills to replace old ones for 
which there no longer is a need because 
of technological improvements. The 
impact of these 450,000 people who would 
be helped by this legislation would be of 
great benefit to the economic growth of 
the country, to an extent that can hardly 
be estimated. 

The question was raised, can older 
people be retrained? I have such pro- 
found confidence in the ingenuity and 
ability of the American worker that 
there is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that a man who has worked with 
machines all his life can, indeed, be re- 
trained for another job regardless of his 
age. There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that this can be done with con- 
siderable success. In Chicago, we have 
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seen hundreds of older workers lose their 
original jobs—jobs they held for many 
years—because some very large com- 
panies have moved to other parts of the 
country. There is no demand for these 
workers’ particular skill in most in- 
stances. I believe the only way you can 
put these people back to work is to 
quickly train them for another job. 
There are jobs available. You need only 
look at the want ads of many newspapers 
to verify this statement. With just a 
little help in retraining, many of those 
now unemployed can be helped to qual- 
ify for these jobs. 

The question was raised quite properly 
by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. ASH- 
BROOK, whether or not this is going to 
intrude upon other vocational programs. 
I think the substitute bill certainly re- 
duces that possibility. Notwithstanding 
that, however, it appears to me that any 
legislation can be successful only if the 
legislative branch of the Government 
continues periodically to review the ac- 
tivities of the executive agencies of 
Government. We have had several 
examples of this in our committee under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PowELL] when we called 
in administrators to see what they are 
doing with legislation that we pass in 
Congress; to see whether or not they are 
doing a good job. On a bipartisan basis 
we have suggested ways to improve ad- 
ministration of laws passed by Congress, 
in those cases where they have not been 
staying within the spirit of the act. I 
think if this act does not work, or is not 
administered properly by the agencies, 
Congress should react very swiftly. It 
is my judgment that Congress has a duty 
to ascertain whether the laws it enacts 
are being properly administered by the 
agencies. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PowELL], how many amendments are 
pending on his side? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no amendments. We have worked 
this bill out in compromise. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, if there 
are any amendments pending on either 
side, may I ask whether they are per- 
fecting amendments, or whether they 
are amendments that change the sub- 
stance of the bill? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know of any amendments that are 
pending. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Chairman, may I 
ask what amendments are pending, if 
any? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kearns] on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 2:15 p.m. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader of my com- 
mittee has moved that all debate close 
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at 2:15. If he will amend his motion to 
reserve the last 5 minutes to this side, 
I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman may not 
make a reservation on a motion. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my motion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the Holland-Goodell substi- 
tute and to call attention to several 
items which, I think, deserve particular 
attention. This bill would set up a 2- 
year program as it will be amended by 
the Holland-Goodell substitute and 
would authorize expenditures in the 
neighborhood of $253 million. I do not 
believe it is realistic to expect that the 
Department of Labor can properly and 
wisely spend as much money as is au- 
thorized for the first year of this pro- 
gram. Looking back at the area devel- 
opment legislation, sometimes referred 
to as the depressed-area bill, we know 
it has taken a long time to get that 
program underway. Before the pending 
bill could be effective, there must be 
made an inventory of the skills in short 
supply and a number of other steps must 
be taken. I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to the fact that more money is 
probably being authorized than will be 
needed or can wisely be used in the first 
year. The Committee on Appropriations 
should take a close and careful look, and 
require that the Department of Labor 
justify fully the appropriation of any 
funds authorized by this bill. 

Mr, O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would 
call the attention of my colleague to the 
fact that just the other day, in a dis- 
cussion at the Department of Labor, I 
asked about the retraining provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

I was given to understand that as far 
as the retraining provisions of the Area 
Redevelopment Act are concerned, the 
funds appropriated have been almost 
completely committed for the current 
fiscal year. I do not know if the gentle- 
man has other information, but that is 
the information which was given to me. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I join the gentleman 
in the desire to get this program under- 
way as quickly as possible. It is not my 
purpose to retard it; however, I am sug- 
gesting that it is difficult to get a pro- 
gram of this kind rolling at once. It is 
going to take some time, and I question 
whether the full amount to be author- 
ized by this bill is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to go to 
another point. The substitute contains 
an important provision in section 504 
which provides that selection of trainees 
shall not be contingent upon member- 
ship or lack of membership in a labor 
organization. I would assume that if 
this provision had not been included we 
could expect that the Department of 
Labor, under no circumstances, would 
select trainees on the basis of whether 
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or not they happened to belong to a 
union. In the selection of trainees, 
surely unemployed workers have the 
right to expect and demand that the De- 
partment of Labor will not discriminate 
on the basis of whether a person hap- 
pens to be a union member or happens 
not to be a union member. 

This can be very important because 
workers of the Negro race are excluded 
from membership in a number of unions, 
and a large percentage of the unem- 
ployed are Negroes. 

Now that section 504 has been in- 
cluded in the Holland-Goodell substitute, 
it should not be taken out in conference. 
If the conferees should now allow the 
provision to be taken out it might be in- 
ferred that Congress would condone dis- 
crimination by the Department of Labor, 
on the basis of union membership or the 
lack of thereof. Accordingly, it is very 
essential now that section 504 be retained 
by the conferees. 

I assume that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] will be 
among the conferees. Will he com- 
ment in regard to section 504 of 
the substitute he has offered which pro- 
vides that the selection of individuals 
shall not be contingent upon member- 
ship or nonmembership in a labor or- 
ganization? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That was the judg- 
ment of the committee. I will stand by 
the committee’s decision. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. This is a new bill we 
have before us now. Is there anywhere 
in writing an explanation of this bill 
similar to the analysis contained in the 
report on the original bill we had before 
us? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
to reply. 

Mr. GOODELL. I believe in general 
terms the analysis applies, but in the 
substitute we have made probably a total 
of 15 or 16 changes that I think are 
rather substantial, matching provisions, 
priority of employment, and so forth. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is a matter I would 
like to know a little more about. There 
has been some discussion of matching 
provisions, but it has not been fully ex- 
plained. I think we are probably going 
to be called upon to do something with- 
out knowing everything we ought to 
know. I understand in the substitute 
there is a section dealing with matching 
provisions which provides that in the 
event a State does not decided to match, 
then the Federal Government will as- 
sume the whole burden. I want to know 
if that is the fact. 

Mr. GOODELL. May I say to the 
gentleman that last week I sent a letter 
to every Congressman dealing with the 
differences between the original bill and 
the substitute. Second, may I state 
that where a State does not enter into 
an agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the vocational education 
system, then HEW can go in there and 
set up a program in the States where 
necessary to train workers. 
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Mr. HARDY. So that if the State 
does not pay half the cost then HEW 
pays it all. 

Mr. GOODELL. No. In those in- 
stances HEW presumably will be able to 
provide only a limited program of train- 
ing in such States, HEW will take over, 
if the State refuses to go along, and set 
up some kind of a small program in 
that State. They will use such facilities 
as may be made available to them, high 
school facilities, and so forth. 

Mr. HARDY. But to the extent that 
it is carried on, the Federal Government 
will bear the entire cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] may pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I would like my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan to di- 
rect his attention again to section 504, 
which he was discussing at the time this 
colloquy developed, with regard to 
membership or nonmembership in 
unions being required of people who are 
trained under this program in place. 
Take the case of an electrical contractor 
who has a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with a union; the union has an 
apprenticeship program which the pro- 
spective employee must complete before 
he can be employed under that collective 
bargaining agreement. How is the fel- 
low who is to be trained under this act 
going to be protected in his right to get 
a job when he moves in to apply for em- 
ployment in a concern which has a col- 
lective bargaining agreement of that 
type? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Certainly I would not 
minimize the fact that in some situa- 
tions even though a person did receive 
training he might still have difficulty in 
obtaining a job. 

Mr. LANDRUM. This section 504 is 
not going to protect a person from that 
sort of situation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It protects against dis- 
crimination in the selection of trainees. 

Mr. LANDRUM. It does not give him 
protection in the placement of the fel- 
low who has been trained? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. The section goes 
only to the selection of trainees. In se- 
lecting trainees the selection shall not 
be contingent upon membership in a un- 
ion or nonmembership in a union. That 
is as far as the section goes. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. So an employer 
with a collective bargaining agreement 
with a union is not going to be able to 
hire a person unless the person meets 
the apprenticeship requirements of the 
union? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That might be the 
ease in some situations. There would 
be other situations in which it would 
not apply. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the gentleman 
will indulge me further. 

Let us look at the situation which pre- 
vails in New York City today as between 
the electrical contractors and the elec- 
trical unions, Is it not likely that a per- 
son trained or retrained under this act 
would find himself absolutely helpless 
in the face of that situation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Unfortunately, I think 
it is conceivable that in some locali- 
ties a person who has been trained under 
this program and acquires certain skill 
might still find it difficult or all but im- 
possible to find a job because of dis- 
eriminatory practices, but at least we 
are taking a step in the right direction 
in training these people. Certainly 
they cannot obtain jobs if they do not 
have training or cannot get training in 
a particular skill or trade. To that ex- 
tent I think we would be applying some 
pressure toward a change in the situa- 
tion in some areas. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reread this list 
of jobs for which training would be pro- 
vided by the Department of Labor and 
nowhere do I find any indication that 
voluntarily or unvoluntarily retired 
Members of Congress would be trained. 
Was any consideration given to that? 

Mr. POWELL. There has already 
been a unanimous-consent request for 
the retraining of retired Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. What would they be re- 
trained for—ticket sellers, bank tell- 
ers, waiters and waitresses? 

Mr. POWELL. It might even entail 
twister tenders. 

Mr. GROSS. I was going to ask if 
they might be in that category. 

One Member a moment ago mentioned 
the unemployed because of foreign im- 
ports. Did the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor go into this subject, and 
can anyone on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor tell us how many 
people are unemployed by virtue of im- 
ports? 

Mr. POWELL. The distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Dent] has been studying this problem 
of the impact of imports on unemploy- 
ment. That study comes to a close to- 
inact March 1, and will be very help- 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] 
can give us any information as to the 
number of unemployed and therefore 
would be likely to come under the pro- 
visions of this bill, as a result of foreign 
imports? 

Mr. DENT. Do I have an estimate of 
how many people are unemployed be- 
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cause of the impact of imports that 
would be benefited by this bill? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. As I understand this bill, 
it relates to those who are unemployed 
because of internal conditions, such as 
automation. We are holding up relief 
for those who are displaced because of 
imports until we pass the new trade bill. 

Mr. GROSS. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. DENT. I do not know how simple 
it is. 

Mr. GROSS. I am just wondering 
how you are going to find the jobs, not 
only for these people, but others who are 
out of work. How is it proposed to find 
jobs, by training or retraining, for peo- 
ple who are out of work because of for- 
eign imports? ‘There are no jobs for 
them because foreigners have taken over 
their employment. 

Mr. DENT. The only thing I can say 
is, regardless of whether there are jobs 
available, it is absolutely essential that 
if persons are displaced from an industry 
in which they have worked and have 
been trained, we must, at least, give 
them hope that they will have a job, and 
at least take them to whatever job may 
come up. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you think they can 
live on hape? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I do not know. 
There are about 11 million people in 
the United States drawing relief, some 
in the third generation. They are doing 
pretty fair at it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. It is my understand- 
ing as I read this legislation that it 
would apply to retraining the unem- 
ployed worker, regardless of what the 
cause of the unemployment may be. 

Mr. GROSS. Now we have a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject. I won- 
der if the chairman could elarify it. 

Mr. POWELL. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that there are 175,000 un- 
filled jobs reported each month. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, but that does not 
answer the question of the number who 
are unemployed by virtue of foreign im- 
ports, and whether they can benefit 
under this bill. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania indicates they will not 
benefit, and there must be many thou- 
sands in this country who have been 
knocked out of their jobs because of 
imports. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. The bill provides spe- 
cifically that it will apply to any em- 
ployee who is seeking work; it does not 
matter whether he is out of work due 
to automation or due to the fact that 
his plant closed down or due to foreign 
imports or any other reason. As far as 
your statement about not being able to 
find a job after he gets training, the bill 
provides specifically that there shall be 
& survey as to what skills are needed, 
and when that determination is made he 
is trained for this potential job. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time 
for the purpose of begging the indul- 
gence of either the gentieman from New 
York (Mr. Goopeti] or the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PowELL] for the 
purpose of presenting a couple of ques- 
tions. The first one is this: If we are 
to distinguish between temporary pro- 
grams as such and permanent programs 
as such, does the gentleman think that 
this program would be characterized as 
temporary or permanent? 

Mr. GOODELL. May I say to the 
gentleman that I would hope that this 
program will be so effective that we will 
renew it and find that we want it to be 
a permanent program to put the people 
back to work. But, if we do not need it, 
we will not renew it. We require, in my 
substitute, a report in a year and then 
a report at the end of the second year, 
in great detail, as to the results, so that 
we can appraise whether we are really 
putting 3 percent, 5 percent, or 12 per- 
cent of these unemployed back to work 
through this training program. I in- 
tend to evaluate it very carefully as it 
goes along and eliminate it if it does not 
do the job. 

Mr. KYL. The second question is in 
regard to the imposition of Federal con- 
trol. Does not the gentleman believe 
there is a degree of compulsion on the 
part of the Federal Government in the 
very essence of these cost-sharing pro- 
grams? In other words, does not the 
State legislature feel the Congress again 
has applied the blackjack. They say we 
can go along if we want to, but if we do 
not we lose the money. 

Mr. GOODELL. Well, I would agree 
with the gentleman that this does apply. 

In many instances, however, where the 
States are not doing this job it is because 
they do need the help of our employment 
office, and they do need the help of our 
vocational programs. We are trying to 
get them coordinated so that there will 
be liaison between the local, State, and 
Federal agencies that have to operate in 
this field in order to pinpoint those 
workers that can be retrained and those 
skills that are short, and to see that they 
train them in those skills and not in 
obsolescent skills. 

Mr. KYL. I would say to the gentle- 
man that within the last year or 2- 
year period the State of Iowa's office of 
unemployment and retraining has done 
the job outlined by the legislation under 
which they operate, but in each instance 
because they did the job they ran short 
of money. The Department of Labor 
did not furnish the necessary funds for 
the operation. 

Mr. GOODELL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am aware that the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare cut back on these programs during 
the last year. While saying they were 
in favor of giving more emphasis to this, 
they cut back in their expenditures. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, in this list 
of occupations I notice airline hostesses 
and telephone operators. It has been 
my und g that the private en- 
terprise companies involved have been 
training people for these jobs. Is there 
anything in this legislation which would 
prevent these industries from turning 
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over the cost of this training to the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. GOODELL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, if there is any on-the- 
job training—and many of these fall 
in this category—if there is any on-the- 
job training program that is in existence 
they must go ahead and pay for it at 
their regular rate, and we will pay only 
a training allowance if the total pay to 
that individual involved in on-the-job 
training is less than the average unem- 
ployment compensation in that particu- 
lar State. In other words, if they are 
getting on-the-job training, and are get- 
ting more than the average of unemploy- 
ment compensation from the employer 
himself, there would be no training. 

Mr. KYL. Is there any reason to sus- 
pect that the airline companies would 
not continue to accept the burden of 
training these people? 

Mr. GOODELL. I think they would. 
I think with this program and with the 
restrictions we have written into it the 
Secretary of Labor would be compelled 
to see that they would continue it, and 
not give training allowances under such 
circumstances, 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman mentions 
this on-the-job training. Is it conceiv- 
able that such a position as dishwasher, 
or housekeeper could not be as it has 
always been, an on-the-job training 
proposition? Are we not stretching the 
point a little bit by listing occupations 
such as these? 

Mr. GOODELL. I say that I agree 
with the gentleman. I considered an 
amendment to forbid training for these 
types of things, but the difficulty was 
describing the various occupations we 
could list, such as dishwasher, and things 
of this nature, in the bill itself. But we 
do not expect them to give this type 
of training. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, up until now we have 
had quite a harmonious party, and a 
great many bouquets have been thrown 
to the committees and the individuals 
who have done this work, and I do not 
see the need to discourage those bou- 
quets. No doubt they are deserved, and 
well deserved. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think we should 
consider what we are doing here. We 
are doing something that I am quite 
sure a lot of Members of this House 
would not do if they knew the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed the rule 
yesterday because as I stated, there was 
going to be a substitute bill offered in- 
volving, as it is said, some 28 amend- 
ments, and this would be pretty much 
an entirely different bill than had been 
presented to the Rules Committee. I 
have studied these amendments, and 
many of them are acceptable, of course, 
but in effect we are writing a bill on 
the floor without ever having read it. 
This bill has not been read on the floor, 
and the entire amended bill is here 
presented. Requests have been made 
for the details on the changes, and to 
some degree they have been discussed, 
but not completely. In other words, 
we are voting blind if we vote on this 
bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, let us consider the 
fact that about 90 percent of the bills 
that have been sent up to us for enact- 
ment from the administration have 
three basic ingredients: No. 1, bigger 
Federal Government; No. 2, bigger ex- 
ecutive power, especially within the De- 
partment of Labor, and No. 3, very much 
increased spending—in this case some 
$263 million. That is a colossal sum of 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, testimony was offered 
yesterday that some of the vocational 
departments could not properly spend 
the money that had been appropriated, 
and I have no doubt that it is true. But 
here we would take $263 million to re- 
train a great many people. 

I cited yesterday just a few instances, 
and I shall not repeat, but in a study 
made at Bridgeport, Conn., about 4,400 
unemployed were checked and examined 
and cards made and deducting those 
who were not interested, those who 
could not pass a test and those who 
failed to show up, the inquiry wound up 
with 57 who finished the course. Only 
53 trainees were placed, out of the orig- 
inal 4,400, 

In Oklahoma City, Armour & Co. 
had to lay off 400 people. The com- 
pany knew about it in advance and 
offered training courses and finally got 
58 through the training courses, and 
only 7 of those were finally employed. 

The Detroit Public Welfare Commis- 
sion made a study of 761 people. Only 
146 could qualify. 

So it goes, in innumerable other cases, 
Why do I mention that? For this rea- 
son. The bill S. 1991, sent over from 
the other body, provides $655 million. 
It was estimated that this would train 
at least 100,000 people. Mr. Chairman, 
that is $6,550 per person. This bill au- 
thorizes $263 million, and taking the per- 
centage of those who eventually can be 
trained, which would be about 41,000 
people, it would cost $6,450 per person. 

I think we have to consider what this 
bill really is. Is it the right bill or will 
the money just go down the drain? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] mentioned the fact that we had, 
and he cited them, 20 vast training pro- 
grams now being administered. This is 
a gigantic bill to be superimposed on all 
of those; there is no cooperation with 
them provided, and no coordination. It 
is proposed to train many thousands of 
others including, I am told, by the way— 
and I do not happen to be a farmer—but 
I am told practically all family farmers 
in the United States. I know of one— 
and there are several others, perhaps— 
that has a gross income of $75,000 and 
made less than $1,200 net income. All 
farmers with a net income of $1,200 
would be eligible, and that means all 
family farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hres- 
TAND] has expired. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, here 
we have a project that will put the Fed- 
eral Government into the business of 
guaranteeing jobs. Private industry 
could not guarantee jobs, of course not, 
and I question that the Federal Govern- 
ment can possibly do so. 

With regard to the expense of the 
project, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment shortly that will cut the requested 
authorized amount about in half. I feel 
that if we pass this bill at least we ought 
to make it reasonable and sensible. I 
believe a good many Members who are 
in favor of the bill could vote for that 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that our 
objections to this bill may be character- 
ized in four ways. First, we have these 
three basic ingredients, of larger Gov- 
ernment, bigger Executive power and 
Labor Department power, and bigger- 
spending. And second, we would attempt 
to doctor the symptoms of this disease of 
unemployment rather than getting at the 
causes of it. There has been no com- 
prehensive survey. Several of our sub- 
committees are getting to it, but they 
have not had a complete survey of the 
whole unemployment picture and its 
causes. The Labor Department has not 
done it; nobody has done it. 

The impact of automation, the impact 
of imports, labor troubles, the flight of 
industry from the community, other ad- 
verse business atmospheric conditions, 
scientific projects, changing markets, 
changing demands—Mr. Chairman, we 
cannot legislate intelligently unless we 
get at the causes of the problems we 
seek to correct. This only doctors the 
symptoms at a perfectly stupendous 
cost: We have all of these other pro- 
grams, and many people have mentioned 
them. Ido not care to belabor the point 
or go over them again, but I just say 
that these points are very important, and 
we need them to legislate intelligently. 
The need has not been shown because of 
all of these other programs involving 
millions and millions of people on voca- 
tional training, are now doing a large 
part of the job. 

Furthermore and lastly, and more im- 
portantly than anything else, this is an 
impractical proposal. It cannot suc- 
ceed. There are many changeable fac- 
tors, some of which we have familiarity 
with and we do believe that the actual, 
the proposed, training cannot succeed. 
Only in rare cases and after study make 
it succeed. There must be some screen- 
ing and some analysis to see whether 
a man is equipped to take training. 
Many people can qualify to make ex- 
cellent coal miners and railroad work- 
ers. The shortage is in electronics and 
engineers. The bill does not solve any 
of these selective problems. True, we 
try to solve them, but I suggest this is 
completely impractical. It is a pipe 
dream, It might be called a gigantic 
boondoggle. I feel we ought to know 
what we are doing before we have any 
tremendous big scheme as this. I am 
sure when we-offer the amendment to 
cut the expense at least that can be 
adopted. The bill is a bad bill with all 
of these 28 amendments, and I do not 
believe we should ever write a bill on 
the House floor as we are attempting 
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here today. I oppose the bill and oppose 
the amendment and urge its defeat. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close at 2:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I object. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment, and all amendments thereto, close 
at 2:45 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the limita- 
tion of time, the Chair will recognize 
those Members standing and seeking 
recognition. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALPERN to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Hoinanp: On 
page 22, after line 18, insert the following 
and renumber the following sections to con- 
form: 

“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

“Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
a National Advisory Committee which shall 
consist of ten members and shall be com- 
posed of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture, education, and training, 
and the public in general. From the mem- 
bers appointed to such Committee the Sec- 
retary shall designate a Chairman. Such 
Committee, or any duly established subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall from time to time make 
recommendations to the Secretary relative 
to the carrying out of his duties under this 
Act. Such Committee shall hold not less 
than two meetings during each calendar 
year. 

“(b) The National Advisory Committee 
shall encourage and assist in the organiza- 
tion on a plant, community, regional, or 
industry basis of labor-management-public 
committees and similar groups designed to 
further the purposes of this Act and may 
provide assistance to such groups, as well 
as existing groups organized for similar pur- 
poses, in effectuating such purposes. 

“(c) The National Advisory Committee 
may accept gifts or bequests, either for car- 
rying out specific programs or for its gen- 
eral activities or for its responsibilities un- 
der subsection (b) of this section.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will establish a National Ad- 
visory Committee, which will be named 
by the Secretary and will consist of 10 
people who shall be chosen from repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, agri- 
culture, education, and training and the 
public in general. 

This Committee would encourage and 
assist in the organization of labor-man- 
agement-public committees on a plant, 
community, regional, and industrial 
basis. 

Such local committees are highly de- 
sirable, for they could and would provide 
the local initiative which is essential 
for the complete success of the man- 
power development and training pro- 
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gram, and also for the achieving of an 
increase in the rate of U.S. productivity. 

I strongly believe that this substan- 
tive amendment to this Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act gives this 
Congress a unique opportunity to plant 
the seeds of local cooperation through- 
out the country. The work of plant, 
community, regional, and industrywide 
councils in implementing the purposes of 
this act cannot but extend into other 
aspects of the productivity issue. When 
all facets. of our economic community 
begin to understand and freely discuss 
with each other, many of our problems 
will be well on the way to solution. The 
important thing is to get these segments 
of our communities started on a com- 
mon working relationship, built around 
common interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain that this 
amendment will serve this extremely de- 
sirable goal. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York, tells me he 
has no objection to the concept of such 
an advisory committee and will urge it 
in conference. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is good enough for 
conference, it seems to me it is good 
enough for this House to adopt. This, to 
me, is the proper way to legislate. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment to con- 
gratulate my beloved friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, for his amend- 
ment; but we are constrained to resist 
all amendments, because we believe that 
this substitute we have offered is the 
best possible solution to this problem. 
I therefore ask for a “no” vote on this 
amendment and all other amendments, 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join the chairman in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer to the 
amendment of Mr, HoLLAND: On page 21, 
after line 4, insert the following: 
“UNEMPLOYMENT RESULTING FROM EMBARGO 

“Sec. 502. In carrying out his responsibil- 
ities under this Act with respect to the test- 
ing, counseling, and selecting for occupa- 
tional training of individuals, the Secretary 
of Labor shall give particular attention to 
individuals whose unemployment is attrib- 
utable to the embargo on trade with Cuba 
proclaimed by the President on February 3, 
1962. In apportioning Federal expenditures 
as provided in section 501, the Secretary of 
Labor shall give special consideration to un- 
employment resulting from such embargo.” 

Renumber the sections which follow ac- 
cordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the objective of this amendment 
is obvious. There are nearly 6,000 peo- 
ple who are cigar manufacturers who 
will be unemployed in the Tampa area, 
put out of work as a result of the Gov- 
ernment Cuban embargo which was im- 
posed on February 3 of this year. 

The chairman of the committee sug- 
gested that the substitute is the best 
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possible solution to the problems, but I 
submit to you that the best possible solu- 
tion to the problem in this situation is 
the amendment which I have offered. 
I call your attention to the fact that 1 
think that this particular industry de- 
serves particular attention. This means 
that the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will be able to look at this 
problem at the present time, immedi- 
ately, under the terms of the amend- 
ment, and give it some priority. I think 
it is entitled to priority for the simple 
reason that the people are being put out 
of work by the effects of a direct order 
of the Federal Government of the United 
States. Therefore, the Federal Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, has some respon- 
sibility. It should be emphasized that 
the embargo itself is so full of loop- 
holes that the result is going to be that 
Havana tobacco will continue to come 
into the United States in the form of 
finished cigars or leaf that has been proc- 
essed, coming from foreign countries. 

So the loophole is so big and so 
broad that foreign governments will be 
able to absorb the $55 million Havana 
cigar market, all of that which is pres- 
ently served by the cigar industry in 
this country. The effect will be that 
foreign countries will be able to take a 
%55 million industry from the United 
States. 

I say that the provisions of the em- 
bargo have been shot full of loopholes 
by order of the Foreign Assets Control 
Division of the U.S. Treasury that has 
just ruled as follows: 

Goods, including cigars, made from im- 
ports from Cuba may be imported into the 
United States from the Canary Islands. 


The ruling was made by Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Schwartz, Acting Chief of the 
Division. 

And further from Mrs. Schwartz and 
Stanley Sommerfield, General Counsel of 
the Division: 

Any and all goods processed or manu- 
factured from Cuban imports in a country 
considered friendly (or at least neutral) may 
be imported into this country. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order, 

The gentleman exhausted his time on 
the previous amendment, did he not? I 
demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Each Member was 
allocated 2 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, did not 
the gentleman from New York use his 
time in response to a previous amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that the 
gentleman from New York did not use 
his full 2 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. How much time does 
the gentleman have remaining? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has 14% minutes remain- 
ing 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida for the 
reasons heretofore stated. I might say 
that in conference with the Secretary of 
Labor, since the gentleman made his re- 
marks earlier, he has promised me he will 
devote full attention immediately to the 
specific problems in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict in Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
include the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as well? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not repeat the remarks I made earlier 
when I paid tribute to the gentleman 
from Florida for fighting for his people. 
He has done a fine job today. I join 
with the gentleman from New York, 
however, in opposition to his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does that include the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CRAMER) 
there were—ayes 50, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASHBROOK: On 
page 14, on line 3 insert the following: 

“(j) A person who within 13 weeks after 
receiving State unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits fails to apply for retraining un- 
der the provisions of this bill shall not be 
eligible to utilize the provisions and bene- 
fits of this bill for 12 months: Provided, 
however, That any person drawing State un- 
employment compensation benefits at the 
time this bill is enacted will not be disquali- 
fied by this section.” 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, a 
great amount of debate has concerned 
the fact that most of our unemployed 
want to find work. This amendment is 
predicated on that assumption. Simply 
stated, what we are doing here is to say 
that after drawing 13 weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation an individual 
must make a choice as to whether he 
wants to apply for retraining or take, in 
most cases, 26 weeks more of unemploy- 
ment compensation. After 13 weeks he 
must make a choice. I know there is a 
certain pride of authorship in this bill 
which is leading the gentlemen to reject 
amendments but I suggest this amend- 
ment represents something that is badly 
needed. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair - 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
the fact that the substitute pending be- 
fore the House contains restrictions upon 
the drawing of training allowances dy 
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persons who do not faithfully carry out 
their training program or who refuse to 
accept training for new jobs. I call to 
your attention particularly subsection 
(f) of section 202 on page 8 and subsec- 
tion (i) of section 203 on page 14. Both 
would terminate training allowances for 
people refusing to cooperate with the 
program. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio, however, 
would place an affirmative duty upon 
every unemployed person to make ap- 
plication for retraining under the act. 
I do not think it is reasonable to expect 
that each and every unemployed person 
would know of this act and of the duty 
imposed upon him by the proposed 
amendment. The amendment affords 
no real protection that is not already 
provided in the bill as it is now written, 
and it should not be adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and yield 374% 
seconds to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Iowa for 
yielding me these 37% seconds. I would 
say to the gentleman from Michigan, 
Yes, this does place on the unemployed 
a positive obligation of making up his 
mind after receiving 90 days, roughly, 
of unemployment compensation, wheth- 
er or not he wants to become entitled to 
the benefits of the bill. I think it is 
reasonable that we should do that. The 
average people will draw 2, 4, 6 to 8 
weeks. If a person draws 10 weeks the 
chances are that they will exhaust all of 
their benefits. I am saying that after 
13 weeks the person should make up his 
mind either to apply for retraining or 
get 26 weeks’ unemployment compensa- 
tion but not both. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
reluctantly in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I sympathize with the purpose of 
it. I wish we had had such an amend- 
ment offered before the committee so 
that we might have come up with lan- 
guage to accomplish the purpose. I am 
afraid the effect or tendency of this 
amendment is to force the Secretary to 
put a man in training regardless of 
whether a job is available. We have 
provided in the substitute a good many 
other restrictions to eliminate wasteful 
training. I am afraid some of these re- 
strictions would be undermined under 
the 13-week principle, forcing unem- 
ployed workers into training regardless 
of job availability or qualification of 
workers for that type of training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hresranp to the 
amendment of Mr. Hottanp: On page 16 on 
line 3, strike out “65,800,000” and insert 
“40,000,000”, and on line § strike out 
„110,667, 000 and insert “60,000,000.” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer another amendment, and ask unan- 


imous consent that these two amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HIESTAND to 
the amendment of Mr. HOLLAND: Page 20, 
on line 9, strike out “28,500,000” and insert 
“15,000,000,” and on line 10 strike out 42, 
000,000” and insert “30,000,000.” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments do not need explanation. 
I am quite sure that if the Members of 
the House will ponder this bill and its 
vast possibilities for waste, they will vote 
for these amendments to keep the bill 
within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Chairman, I think $30 million, or 
$15 million, is still a lot of the people’s 
money to be spent without a sound plan 
having been developed. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] has discussed 
this stupendous cost most intelligently. 
A bureau of this size is very difficult to 
set up, especially for the first year. Any 
such amount of money as this is absurd. 
I think the amendments speak for them- 
selves, and I think we should have a good 
deal of acceptance from both sides of the 
aisle. We would thereby considerably 
reduce the wild amount that is asked 
for. If we must have such a bill let’s 
have one that approaches sanity. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman knows 
he is in error when he says that these 
amounts of money could not be prop- 
erly set up, because the gentleman sat 
in during all of the discussion when these 
figures were arrived at; the truth is, the 
gentleman was one of the four members 
who was opposed to this legislation in 
the committee. This is just a method of 
attempting to emasculate the bill. I ask 
for a vote against the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hresranp], 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HIESTAND) 
there were—ayes 42, noes 99. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have an amendment. I do have some 
questions. I see the gentleman from New 
York, the chairman of the committee, 
and the chairman of the subcommittee, 
present, and yet we are considering the 
bill authored by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL]. So I think 
I had better direct my questions to Mr. 
GOODELL. 

Yesterday I was critical of the ap- 
proach we were making under the Hol- 
land bill because the jobs were not iden- 
tified for which these people might be 
trained. In regard to the Goodell bill, 
or the Holland substitute, as it may be 
called, am I correct in assuming that 
section 106 is a directive to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Labor to pro- 
ceed forthwith to identify these skills 
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and professions and occupations in 
which there may be a shortage of quali- 
fied help; is that correct? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say to the gentleman that is cor- 
rect; and there is also such a direction 
to the Secretary of Labor in title II. 

Mr. AVERY. One further question. 
Is the Secretary of Labor expected to re- 
frain from commencing this retraining 
program until all of these skills have 
been identified, or may he determine 
that we need some technicians in a cer- 
tain field, for example, and start re- 
training programs for technicians, but 
withhold the other aspects of the train- 
ing program until a further identifica- 
tion can be made? 

Mr. GOODELL. Many of these studies 
are now underway. The area skills sur- 
vey studies, some of them, are completed, 
and we would anticipate when they are 
completed they would move immediately 
in those areas and if they found obvious 
shortages of skills in certain areas they 


would train immediately pending com- 


pletion of those surveys. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PoweELL], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, whether he is in agreement with the 
responses of his colleague from New 
York [Mr. GoopELL], or was he able to 
give attention to what he said? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I had 
the gentieman from Michigan in one 
ear, but I did have the gentleman from 
New York in the other ear and will say 
that I do agree fully with him. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Manon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8399) relating to the occupational 
training, development, and use of the 
manpower resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes pursuant to House 
Resolution 544, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Hrestanp moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 354, nays 62, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 26] 
YEAS—354 
Adair Devine Kastenmeier 
Addabbo Diggs Kearns 
Addonizio Dingell Kee 
Albert Dole Keith 
Alexander Dominick Kelly 
‘ord Donohue Keogh 
Andersen, Dooley Kilgore 
Minn. Dowdy King, Calif 
Anderson, Til. Doyle King, N.Y. 
Andrews Dulski King, Utah 
Anf uso Durno Kirwan 
Arends Dwyer Kluczynski 
Ashley » Edmondson Knox 
Aspinall Elliott Kornegay 
Auchincloss Ellsworth Kowalski 
Avery Everett Kunkel 
Ayres Evins Kyl 
Bailey Farbstein Laird 
Baker Fascell Lane 
Baldwin Feighan Langen 
Baring Fenton Lankford 
Barrett Finnegan Latta 
Barry Fino Lennon 
Bass, N.H. Flood Lesinski 
Bass, Tenn Flynt Libonati 
Bates Fogarty Lindsay 
Battin Ford Loser 
Becker Fountain McCulloch 
Beckworth Frazier McDonough 
Belcher Frelinghuysen McDowell 
Friedel McFall 
Bennett, Fla. Fulton McIntire 
Berry Gallagher McMillan 
Betts Garland McVey 
Blatnik Garmatz MacGregor 
Gavin Mack 
Boland Giaimo Magnuson 
Bolling Gilbert Mallliard 
Bolton Glenn Marshall 
Bonner Gonzalez Martin, Mass. 
Bow Goodell Mathias 
Boykin Goodling Matthews 
Brademas Granahan y 
Bray Grant Merrow 
Breeding Gray Michel 
Brewster Green, Oreg Miller, Clem 
Bromwell Green, Pa iller, 
Brooks, Tex. rifin George P. 
Broomfield Griffiths Miller, N.Y. 
Brown Gu Milliken 
Buckley Hagen, Calif. Mills 
Burke, Ky. Halleck Minshall 
Burke, Mass. Halpern Moeller 
Byrne, Pa. Hansen Monagan 
Byrnes, Wis. Harding Montoya 
‘ahill Harris oore 
Cannon Harrison, Wyo. Moorehead, 
y Ohio 
Cederberg Harvey, Ind. Moorhead, Pa 
Celler Harvey, Mich. Morgan 
Chamberlain Hays Morris 
Healey Morrison 
Chenoweth Hechler Morse 
Chiperfiela Hemphill Mosher 
Church Henderson Moss 
Clancy Herlong Moulder 
Clark Hoeven Multer 
Coad Holifield Murphy 
Cohelan Holland Natcher 
Collier Horan Nedzi 
Conte Hosmer Nelsen 
Cook Huddleston Nix 
Corbett Hull Norrell 
Corman Ichord, Mo. N. 
Cramer Inouye O'Brien, III 
Cunningham Jarman O'Brien, N.Y. 
Curtin Jennings O'Hara, III 
Curtis, Mass. Joelson O Hara, Mich. 
Curtis, Mo. Johnson, Calif. O’Konski 
Daddario Johnson, Md. Olsen 
Dague Johnson, Wis. O'Neill 
Daniels Jonas Osmers 
Dawson Jones, Ala. Ostertag 
Delaney Jones, Mo. Patman 
Dent Judd Pelly 
Derounian Karsten Perkins 
Derwinski Karth Peterson 


fost St. George Teague, Calif. 
Philbin St.Germain Thomas 
Pike Santangelo Thompson, N.J. 
Pirnie Saylor ‘Thompson, 
Poff Thomson, Wis. 
Powell Schenck Thornberry 
Price Toll 
Pucinski Schweiker Tollefson. 
Purcell Schwengel Trimble 
Quie Tup] 
Scranton Udall, Morris K. 
Reifel Selden V: 
Reuss Shelley Van Pelt 
Rhodes, Ariz. Shipley Van Zandt 
Rhodes, Pa Short Vinson 
Riehlman Shriver Wallhauser 
Rivers, Alaska Sibal Walter 
Roberts, Ala. Sikes Watts 
Roberts, Tex. Siler Weis 
Robison Sisk Whalley 
Rodino Slack Wharton 
Rogers, Colo. Smith, Iowa Whitener 
Rogers, Spence Wickersham 
Rooney Springer Widnall 
Roosevelt Stafford Wilson, Calif. 
Rosenthal Wilson, Ind. 
Rostenkowski Stratton Wright 
Roudebush Stubblefield Yates 
Sullivan Younger 
Ryan, Mich. Taber Zablocki 
yan, N.Y. Taylor Zelenko 
NAYS—62 
Abbitt Gross Pillion 
Abernethy Haley Poage 
Alger Hall Ray 
Ashbrook Hardy Reece 
Ashmore Harrison, Va. Rivers, S. C. 
Beermann Hébert Rogers, 
Blitch Hiestand Rousselot 
Bruce Hoffman, Il. Rutherford 
Burleson Jensen Smith, Calif. 
Casey Johansen Smith, Va. 
Colmer Kilburn Stephens 
Davis, Landrum Teague, Tex. 
James C. Lipscomb Thompson, La. 
Davis, John W. McSween 
Dorn Mahon Utt 
Downing Mason Waggonner 
Findley Meader Whitten 
Fisher Murray Williams 
Forrester Norblad Willis 
Passman Winstead 
Gathings Pilcher Young 
ANSWERED PRESENT“—1 
Martin, Nebr. 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bennett, Mich. Hagan, Scherer 
Hoffman, Mich. Sheppard 
Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn. Macdonald Steed 
Denton Madden Weaver 
Saund Westland 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 
Mr. Westland for, 
Nebraska against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Fallon with Mr. Scherer. 


Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Hoffman 
of Mi 


chigan. 
Mr. Denton with Mr. Weaver. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Bennett of Michi- 


with Mr. Martin of 


gan. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Broyhill. 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND]. If he were present he would 
have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 1991) 
relating to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, development, and utilization, 
and for other purposes, strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 8399 
relating to the occupational training, 
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development, and use of the manpower 
resources of the Nation, and for other 
purposes, just passed. 
eo Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1961”. 


TITLE I—MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND UTILIZATION 
Statement of findings and purpose 

Sec. 102. The Congress finds that there is 
critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, 
technical, and apprenticeable categories; 
that even in periods of high unemployment, 
many employment opportunities remain un- 
filled because of the shortages of qualified 
personnel; and that it is in the national in- 
terest that current and prospective man- 
power shortages be identified and that per- 
sons who can be qualified for these positions 
through education and training be sought 
out and trained, in order that the Nation 
may meet the staffing requirements of the 
struggle for freedom. The Congress further 
finds that the skills of many persons have 
been rendered obsolete by dislocations in 
the economy arising from automation or 
other technological developments, foreign 
competition, relocation of industry, shifts 
in market demands, and other changes in 
the structure of the economy; that Govern- 
ment leadership is necessary to insure that 
the benefits of automation do not become 
burdens of widespread unemployment; that 
the problem of assuring sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities will be compounded by 
the extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force in the next decade, particularly by the 
entrance of young people into the labor 
force, that improved planning and expanded 
efforts will be required to assure that men, 
women, and young people will be trained 
and available to meet shifting employment 
needs; that many persons now unemployed 
or underemployed, in order to become qual- 
ified for reemployment or full employment 
must be provided with skills which are or 
will be in demand in the labor market; that 
the skills of many persons now employed 
are inadequate to enable them to make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation's 
economy; and that it is in the national in- 
terest that the opportunity to acquire new 
skills be afforded to these people in order to 
alleviate the hardships of unemployment, 
reduce the costs of unemployment com- 
pensation and public assistance, and to in- 
crease the Nation’s productivity and its ca- 
pacity to meet the requirements of the space 
age. It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to require the Federal Government to ap- 
praise the manpower requirements and re- 
sources of the Nation, develop and apply the 
information and methods needed to deal 
with the problems of unemployment result- 
ing from automation and technological 
changes and other types of persistent un- 
employment. 

Evaluation, information, and research 


Sec. 103. To assist the Nation in accom- 
plishing the objectives of technological prog- 
ress while avoiding or minimizing individual 
hardship and widespread unemployment, the 
Secretary of Labor shall— 

(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by automation, tech- 
nological progress, and other changes in the 
structure of production and demand on the 
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use of the Nation’s human resources; estab- 
lish techniques and methods for detecting in 
advance the potential impact of such devel- 
opments; develop solutions to these prob- 
lems, and publish findings pertaining 
thereto; 

(2) establish a program of factual studies 
of practices of employers and unions which 
tend to affect mobility of workers, including 
but not limited to early retirement and 
vesting provisions and practices under 
private compensation plans; the extension 
of health, welfare, and insurance benefits to 
laid-off workers; the operation of severance 
plans; and the use of extended leave plans 
for education and training purposes; 

(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation’s 
manpower development efforts to meet fore- 
seeable manpower needs and recommend 
needed adjustments, including methods for 
promoting the most effective occupational 
utilization of and providing useful work 
experience and training opportunities for 
untrained and inexperienced youth; 

(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage 
in programs of information and communi- 
cation concerning manpower requirements, 
development, and utilization, including pre- 
vention and amelioration of undesirable 
manpower effects from automation and 
other technological developments and im- 
provement of the mobility of workers; and 

(5) arrange for the conduct of such re- 
search and investigations as give promise of 
furthering the objectives of this Act. 

Skill and training requirements 

Src. 104. The Secretary of Labor shall. de- 
velop, compile, and make available infor- 
mation regarding skill requirements, occu- 
pational outlook, job opportunities, labor 
supply in various skills, training activities, 
and employment trends on a National, State, 
or area or other appropriate basis which 
shall be used in determining the educational, 

, counseling, and placement activi- 
ties performed under this Act. 


Manpower report 
Sec. 105. The Secretary of Labor shall make 
such reports and recommendations to the 
President as he deems appropriate pertain- 
ing to manpower requirements, resources, 
use, and training; and the President shall 
transmit to the Congress within sixty days 
after the beginning of each regular session 
(commencing with the year 1962) a report 
g to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, utilization, and training. 
TITLE II—TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 
Part A—Duties of the Secretary of Labor 
General Responsibility 
Sec. 201. In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall deter- 
mine the skill requirements of the economy, 
develop policies for the adequate occupa- 
tional development and maximum utiliza- 
tion of the skills of the Nation's workers, 
promote and encourage the development of 
broad and diversified training and retraining 
programs, including on-the-job training de- 
signed to qualify for employment the many 
persons who cannot reasonably be expected 
to secure full-time employment without such 
training, and to equip the Nation’s workers 
with the new and improved skills that are 
or will be required. 
Selection of Trainees 
Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide a program for testing, counseling, 
and selecting for occupational training those 
unemployed or underemployed persons who 
cannot reasonably be expected to secure ap- 
propriate fulltime employment without 
training. Whenever appropriate the Secre- 
tary shall provide a special program for the 
testing, counseling and selection of youths, 
sixteen years or older, for occupational train- 
ing and further schooling. Workers in farm 
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families with less than $1,200 annual net 
family income shall be considered unem- 
ployed for the purpose of this Act. 

(b) Although priority in referral for train- 
ing shall be extended to unemployed persons, 
the Secretary of Labor shall also refer other 
persons qualified for training or retraining 
programs which will enable them to acquire 
needed skills. Priority in referral for train- 
ing shall also be extended to persons to be 
trained for skills needed within the State of 
their residence. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor shall deter- 
mine the occupational training or re 
needs of referred persons, provide for their 
orderly selection and referral for 
under this Act, and provide placement sery- 
ices to persons who have completed their 
training, as well as follow-up studies to de- 
termine whether the programs provided meet 
the occupational training needs of the per- 
sons referred. 

Weekly Training Allowances 

Serc. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States under which the 
Secretary of Labor shall make payments to 
such States either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for the purpose of enabling 
such States to make payment of weekly 
Federal training allowances to individuals 
selected for training pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 202 and undergoing such 
training. Such payments shall be made for 
a period not exceeding fifty-two weeks, and 
the amount of any such payment in any 
week for individuals undergoing training, 
including uncompensated employer-pro- 
vided training, shall not exceed the amount 
of the average weekly unemployment com- 
pensation payment (including allowances for 
dependents) for a week of total unemploy- 
ment in the State making such payments 
during the most recent quarter for which 
such data are available: Provided however, 
That in any week an individual who, but 
for his training, would be entitled to un- 
employment compensation in excess of such 
allowance, shall receive an allowance in- 
creased by the amount of such excess. 

For individuals undergoing on-the-job 
training the amount of any payment by 
the Secretary of Labor under this section 
shall be reduced by a proportion equal to 
the ratio that the number of compensated 
hours per week bears to forty hours: Pro- 
vided, That in no event shall the payment 
to such an individual, when added to the 
amount received from the employer, bring 
the total to more than the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment re- 
ferred to above. 

(b) Such weekly training allowances may 
be supplemented by such sums as may be 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
necessary to defray transportation and sub- 
sistence expenses for separate maintenance 
of individuals engaged in training under this 
title including compensated full-time on- 
the-job training, when such training is pro- 
vided in facilities which are not within com- 
muting distance of their regular place of 
residence: Provided, That the Secretary in 
defraying such subsistence expenses shall not 
afford any individual an allowance exceeding 
the rate of $35 per week; nor shall the 
Secretary authorize any transportation ex- 
penditure exceeding the rate of 10 cents per 
mile: And provided further, That where due 
to the unusual circumstances the maximum 
per diem allowance would be more than the 
amount required to meet the actual and 
necessary expenses the Secretary may pre- 
scribe conditions under which reimburse- 
ment for such expenses may be authorized 
on an actual expense basis. 

(c) Except where the Secretary of Labor 
finds such training allowances are necessary 
to provide occupational training for youths 
over sixteen but under twenty-two years of 
age, and only to the extent of 5 per centum 
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of the total allowances under this section, 
such training allowances shall be limited to 
unemployed persons who have had not less 
than three years of experience in gainful 
employment and who are heads of families 
or heads of households as defined in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

(d) After June 30, 1963, any amount paid 
to a State for training allowances under this 
section shall be paid on condition that such 
State shall bear 50 per centum of the 
amount of such allowances. 

(e) No training allowance shall be made 
to any person otherwise eligible who, with 
respect to the week for which such payment 
would be made, has received or is seeking 
unemployment compensation under title 
XV of the Social Security Act or any other 
Federal or State unemployment compensa- 
tion law, but if the appropriate State or 
Federal agency finally determines that a per- 
son denied training allowances for any week 
because of this subsection was not entitled 
to unemployment compensation under title 
XV of the Social Security Act of such Fed- 
eral or State law with respect to such week, 
this subsection shall not apply with respect 
to such week. 

(f) A person who refuses, without good 
cause, to accept training under this Act 
shall not, for one year thereafter, be en- 
titled to training allowances. 

(g) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions (including, as far 
as may be appropriate, provisions author- 
ized or made applicable with respect to 
agreements concluded by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to title XV of the Social Se- 
curity Act) as will promote effective admin- 
istration, protect the United States against 
loss and insure the proper application of 
payments made to the State under such 
agreement. Except as may be provided in 
such agreements, or in regulations herein- 
after authorized, determinations by any 
duly designated officer or agency as to the 
eligibility of individuals for weekly Federal 
training allowances under this section shall 
be final and conclusive for any purposes and 
not subject to review by any court or any 
other officer. 

On-the-Job Training 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
develop, and shall secure the adoption cf 
programs for on-the-job training needed to 
equip individuals selected for training with 
the appropriate skills, including wherever 
appropriate special programs for youths over 
sixteen years of age. The Secretary shall, to 
the maximum extent possible, secure the 
adoption of programs by private and public 
agencies, employers, trade associations, labor 
organizations and other industrial and com- 
munity groups which he determines are 
qualified to conduct effective on-the-job 
training programs. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall co- 
operate with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in coordinating on- 
the-job training programs with vocational 
educational programs conducted pursuant 
to the provisions of this title. 

(c) In adopting or approving any train- 
ing program under this part, and as a con- 
dition to the expenditure of funds for any 
such program, the Secretary shall make such 
arrangements as he deems necessary to in- 
sure adherence to appropriate training 
standards, including assurances— 

(1) that wages paid to trainees are not 
less than those customarily paid in the 
training establishment and in the com- 
munity to learners on the same job; and 

(2) that adequate and safe facilities, per- 
sonnel, and records of attendance and 
progress are provided. 

(d) Where on-the-job training programs 
under this part require supplementary 
classroom instruction, appropriate arrange- 
ments for such instruction shall be agreed 
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to by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor. 


National Advisory Committee 


Sec. 205. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
a National Advisory Committee which shall 
consist of ten members and shall be com- 
posed of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture, education, and training, 
and the public in general. From the mem- 
bers appointed to such Committee the 
Secretary shall designate a Chairman. Such 
Committee, or any duly established sub- 
committee thereof, shall from time to time 
make recommendations to the Secretary 
relative to the out of his duties 
under this Act. Such Committee shall hold 
not less than two meetings during each 
calendar year. 

(b) The National Advisory Committee 
shall encourage and assist in the organiza- 
tion on a plant, community, regional, or in- 
dustry basis of labor-management-public 
committees and similar groups designed to 
further the purposes of this Act and may 
provide assistance to such groups, as well as 
existing groups organized for similar pur- 
poses, in effectuating such purposes. 

(c) The National Advisory Committee may 
accept gifts or bequests, either fur carrying 
out specific programs or for its general ac- 
tivities or for its responsibilities under sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

Reports on Operation of Training Programs 

Sec. 206. The Secretary shall develop, com- 
pile and make available information con- 
cerning— 

(1) the number and types of training and 
retraining activities conducted under this 
Act; 

(2) the number of unemployed persons 
who have secured full-time employment in 
fields related to such training or retraining; 
and 

(3) the nature of such employment, 


State Agreements 

Sec. 207. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
a State, or with the appropriate agency of 
the State, pursuant to which the Secretary 
of Labor may, for the of carrying 
out his functions and duties under this title, 
utilize the services of the appropriate State 
agency and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse such State or 
appropriate agency for services rendered for 
such purposes. 
(b) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions as will promote effec- 
tive administration, protect the United 
States against loss and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Rules and Regulations 

Sec. 208. The Secretary of Labor shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this part. 


Part B—Duties of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
General Responsibility 

Sec. 231. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the 
provisions of this title, enter into agreements 
with States under which the appropriate 
State vocational education agencies will un- 
dertake to provide training or retraining 
needed to equip individuals referred to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to sec- 
tion 202, for the occupations specified in the 
referrals. Such State agencies shall provide 
for such training or retraining through pub- 
lic education agencies or institutions or, if 
facilities or services of such agencies or in- 
stitutions are not adequate for the purpose, 
through arrangements with private educa- 
tional or training institutions. Any such 
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agreement shall provide for payment to such 
State agency of 100 per centum of the cost 
to the State of carrying out the agreement 
with respect to unemployed individuals, and 
50 per centum of the cost with respect to 
other individuals referred under this Act, 
and shall contain such other provisions as 
will promote effective administration (in- 
cluding provision for reports on the atten- 
dance and performance of trainees and pro- 
vision for continuous supervision of the 
training programs conducted under the 
agreement to insure the quality and ade- 
quacy of the training provided), protect the 
United States against loss, and assure that 
the functions and duties to be carried out 
by such State agency are performed in such 
fashion as will carry out the purposes of 
this title: Provided, That after June 30, 1963, 
any amount paid to a State to carry out an 
ent authorized by this part shall be 
paid on condition that such State shall bear 
50 per centum of such cost. In the case 
of any State which does not enter into an 
agreement under this section, and in the 
case of any training which the State agency 
does not provide under such an agreement, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may provide the needed training by 
ent or contract with public or pri- 
vate educational or training institutions. 


Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 232. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this part. 

TITLE I1I—MISCELLANEOUS 
Apportionment of benefits 

Sec. 301. For the purpose of effecting an 
equitable apportionment of Federal expendi- 
tures among the States in carrying out the 
programs authorized under title II of this 
Act, the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
make such apportionment in accordance 
with uniform standards and in arriving at 
such standards shall consider only the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the proportion which the 
labor force of a State bears to the total labor 
force of the United States, (2) the propor- 
tion which the unemployed in a State dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year bears to the 
total number of unemployed in the United 
States in the preceding calendar year, (3) 
the amount of underemployment in the 
State, (4) the proportion which the insured 
unemployed within a State bears to the total 
number of insured employed within such 
State. For this purpose, the word “State” 
shall be defined to include the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam. 

Maintenance of State effort 

Sec. 302. No training or retraining program 
which is financed in whole or in part by the 
Federal Government under this Act shall be 
approved unless the Secretary of Labor, if 
the program is authorized under part A of 
title II, or the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, if the program is author- 
ized under part B of title II, satisfies him- 
self that the State and/or the locality in 
which the training is carried out is not re- 
ducing its own level of expenditures for vo- 
cational education and training, including 
program operation under provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act and 
titles I, II, and III of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, except for reductions un- 
related to the provisions or purposes of this 
Act, 

Other agencies and departments 

Sec. 303. In the performance of his func- 
tions under this Act, the Secretary of Labor, 
in order to avoid unnecessary expense and 
duplication of functions among Government 
agencies, shall use the available services or 
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facilities of other agencies and instrumental- 
ities of the Federal Government, under con- 
ditions specified in section 306(a). Each de- 
partment, agency, or establishment of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the Secretary of Labor and, 
to the extent permitted by law, to provide 
such services and facilities as he may re- 
quest for his assistance in the performance 
of his functions under this Act. 


Appropriations 

Sec. 304. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, respectively, such sums as are necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. The total of such sums shall 
not exceed $90,000,000 for the fiscal year 1962, 
$165,000,000 for the fiscal year 1963, and 
$200,000,000 for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years. 

(b) Funds appropriated under the author- 
ization of this Act may be transferred, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, between departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, if such funds are 
used for the purposes for which they are 
specifically authorized and appropriated. 

(c) Any equipment and teaching aids pur- 
chased by a State or local vocational edu- 
cation agency with funds appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of part B shall be- 
come the property of the State. 

(d) No portion of the funds to be used 
under part B of this Act shall be appropri- 
ated directly or indirectly to the purchase, 
erection, or repair of any building except for 
minor remodeling of a public building neces- 
sary to make it suitable for use in training 
under part B. 

(e) Funds appropriated under this Act 
shall remain available for one fiscal year be- 
yond that in which appropriated. 


Additional positions 


Sec. 305. Subject to the standards and 
procedures prescribed by section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, the 
head of any agency, for the performance of 
functions under this Act, including func- 
tions delegated pursuant to section 303, may 
place positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of 
the General Schedule established by such 
Act, and such positions shall be in addition 
to the number of such positions authorized 
by section 505 of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to be in such 
grades: Provided, That not to exceed a total 
of ten such positions may be placed in such 
grades under this subsection, to be appor- 
tioned among the agencies by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Authority to contract 

Src. 306. (a) The Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may make such contracts or agree- 
ments, establish such procedures, and make 
such payments, either in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
not use any authority conferred by this Act 
to assist establishments in relocating from 
one area to another. The limitation set 
forth in this subsection shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit assistance to a business 
entity in the establishment of a new branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary of such entity if the 
Secretary of Labor finds that the assistance 
in the establishment of such branch, affili- 
ate, or subsidiary will not result in an in- 
crease in unemployment in the area of origi- 
nal location or in any other area where such 
entity conducts business operations, unless 
he has reason to believe that such branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary is being established 
with the intention of closing down the op- 
erations of the existing business entity in 
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the area of its original location or in any 
other area where it conducts such opera- 
tions. 

Termination of authority 

Sec. 307. (a) All authority conferred un- 
der title II of this Act shall terminate at 
the close of June 30, 1965. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of title II shall not affect the 
disbursement of funds under, or the carry- 
ing out of, any contract, commitment or 
other obligation entered into prior to the 
date of such termination: Provided, That 
no disbursement of funds shall be made 
pursuant to the authority conferred under 
title II of this Act after December 30, 1965. ' 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PowELL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the “Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962”. 


“TITLE I—OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AND MAN- 
POWER UTILIZATION 


“Statement of finding and purpose 


“Sec. 102. The Congress finds that there 
is critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, 
technical, and apprenticeable categories; 
that even in periods of high unemployment, 
many employment opportunities remain un- 
filled because of the shortages of qualified 
personnel; and that it is in the national in- 
terest that current and prospective man- 
power shortages be identified and that per- 
sons who can be qualified for these positions 
through education and training be sought 
out and trained, in order that the Nation 
may meet the staffing requirements of the 
struggle for freedom. The Congress further 
finds that the skills of many persons have 
been rendered obsolete by dislocations in 
the economy arising from automation or 
other technological developments, foreign 
competition, relocation of industry, shifts in 
market demands, and other changes in the 
structure of the economy; that Government 
leadership is necessary to insure that the 
benefits of automation do not become bur- 
dens of widespread unemployment; that the 
problem of assuring sufficient employment 
opportunities will be compounded by the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force in the next decade, particularly by the 
entrance of young people into the labor 
force, that improved planning and expanded 
efforts will be required to assure that men, 
women, and young people will be trained 
and available to meet shifting employment 
needs; that many persons now unemployed 
or underemployed, in order to become quali- 
fied for reemployment or full employment 
must be assisted in providing themselves 
with skills which are or will be in demand 
in the labor market; that the skills of many 
persons now employed are inadequate to 
enable them to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the Nation’s economy; and that 
it is in the national interest that the op- 
portunity to acquire new skills be afforded to 
these people in order to alleviate the hard- 
ships of unemployment, reduce the cost of 
unemployment compensation and public as- 
sistance, and to increase the Nation’s pro- 
ductivity and its capacity to meet the re- 
quirements of the space age. It is therefore 
the purpose of this Act to require the Fed- 
eral Government to appraise the manpower 
requirements and resources of the Nation, 
and to develop and apply the information 
and methods needed to deal with the prob- 
lems of unemployment resulting from auto- 
mation and technological changes and other 
types of persistent unemployment. 
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“Automation and occupational training 


“Src. 103. To assist the Nation in accom- 
plishing the objectives of technological 
progress while avoiding or minimizing indi- 
vidual hardship and widespread unemploy- 
ment, the Secretary of Labor shall— 

“(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by automation, tech- 
nological progress, and other changes in the 
structure of production and demand on the 
use of the Nation's human resources; estab- 
lish techniques and methods of detecting in 
advance the potential impact of such devel- 
opments; develop solutions to these prob- 
lems, and publish findings pertaining 
thereto; and to such ends conduct or cause 
to be conducted within the Department of 
Labor and other agencies of Government a 
comprehensive and continuing program of 
research as may be necessary; 

“(2) promote, encourage, or directly en- 
gage in programs of information and 
communication concerning automation, 
technological developments, and prevention 
and amelioration of undesirable manpower 
effects from such developments; 

“(3) appraise the adequacy of the Na- 
tion’s manpower development efforts to meet 
foreseeable manpower needs and recommend 
needed adjustments, including methods for 
promoting the most effective occupational 
utilization of, and providing useful work ex- 
perience and training opportunities for, un- 
trained and inexperienced youth; 

“(4) arrange for the conduct of such re- 
search and investigations as give promise of 
furthering the objectives of this Act. 


“Improving labor mobility 


“Sec. 104. In order to encourage the mo- 
bility of labor, to determine existing impedi- 
ments to such mobility, and to determine 
the feasibility and desirability of methods 
to improve the mobility of labor, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is directed to— 

“(1) establish a program of factual studies 
of practices of employers and unions which 
tend to impede the mobility of workers or 
which facilitate mobility, including but not 
limited to early retirement and vesting pro- 
visions and practices under private com- 
pensation plans; the extension of health, 
welfare, and insurance benefits to laid-off 
workers; the operation of severance pay 
plans; the operation of seniority systems; and 
the use of extended leave plans for education 
and training purposes. A report on these 
studies shall be included as a part of the 
eee report required under section 
105. 

“(2) promote by discussions, publications, 
and other appropriate means, the develop- 
ment and adoption of equitable practices 
which improve the mobility of workers. 


“Manpower report 

“Sec. 105. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as he deems appropriate per- 
taining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, use, and training; and the President 
shall transmit to the Congress within sixty 
days after the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion (commencing with the year 1963) a re- 
port pertaining to manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and training. 

“Information and research 

“Sec. 106. The Secretary of Labor shall de- 
velop, compile, and make available, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, informa- 
tion regarding skill requirements, occupa- 
tional outlook, job opportunities, labor sup- 
ply in various skills, and employment trends 
on a National, State, area or other appro- 
priate basis which shall be used in the edu- 
cational, tr: , counseling, and placement 
activities performed under this Act. 


“Appropriations for administration 


“Sec. 107. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
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sum, not to exceed $1,770,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
$1,670,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, to administer the provisions of this 
title. 


“TITLE II—TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 
“Responsibility for programs 

“Sec. 201. (a) In carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary of Labor 
shall determine the skill requirements of 
the economy, develop policies for the ade- 
quate occupational development and maxi- 
mum utilization of the skills of the Nation’s 
workers, and develop and encourage the de- 
velopment of broad and diversified 
programs, including on-the-job training, de- 
signed to qualify for employment the many 
persons who cannot reasonably be expected 
to secure appropriate full-time employment 
without such training, and to equip the 
Nation's workers with the new and improved 
skills that are and will be required. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall carry out 
his responsibilities under this title through 
the maximum utilization of all possible re- 
sources for skill development available in 
industry, labor, public and private educa- 
tional and training institutions, State, Fed- 
eral, and local agencies, and other appro- 
priate public and private organizations and 


facilities. 
“Selection of trainees 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide a program for testing, counseling, 
and selecting for occupational training un- 
der titles III and IV those unemployed or 
underemployed individuals who cannot be 
expected to secure appropriate full-time em- 
ployment without training. Whenever ap- 
propriate the Secretary shall also provide a 
special program for the testing and counsel- 
ing of youths, sixteen years of age or older, 
and for the selection of those youths for 
whom occupational training under this Act 
is indicated. 

“(b) Although priority in referral for 
training shall be extended to unemployed 
individuals, the Secretary of Labor shall, to 
the maximum extent possible, also refer other 
individuals qualified for training programs 
which will enable them to acquire needed 
skills. Priority in referral for training shall 
also be extended to individuals to be trained 
for skills needed within the area of their 
residence. Workers in farm families with 
less than $1,200 annual net family income 
shall be considered unemployed for the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

“(c) Before selecting an individual for 
training, the Secretary shall determine that 
there is a reasonable expectation of em- 
ployment in the occupation for which the 
individual is to be trained. If such employ- 
ment is not available in the area in which 
the individual resides, the Secretary shall 
obtain reasonable assurance of such indi- 
vidual's willingness to accept employment 
outside his area of residence. 

“(d) The Secretary shall not refer indi- 
viduals for training in an occupation which 
requires less than two weeks training, un- 
less there are immediate employment op- 
portunities in such occuption. 

“(e) The duration of any training pro- 
gram to which an individual is referred 
shall be reasonable and consistent with the 
occupation for which the individual is being 
trained. 

“(f) Upon certification by the responsible 
training agency that an individual who has 
been referred for training does not have a 
satisfactory attendance record or is not mak- 
ing satisfactory progress in such training, 
absent good cause, the Secretary shall forth- 
with terminate his training and subsistence 
and tion allowances, and with- 
draw his referral. Such individual shall not 
be eligible for such allowances for one year 
thereafter. 
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“(g) The Secretary of Labor shall pro- 
vide placement services to individuals who 
have completed their training under this 
Act, as well as counseling services to such 
individuals for an appropriate period after 
they have been placed. 

“Training allowances 

“Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor 
may, on behalf of the United States, enter 
into agreements with States (which, for the 
purposes of this Act shall include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands) under which the Secretary 
of Labor shall make payments to such 
States either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for the purpose of enabling such 
States, as agents for the United States, to 
make payment of weekly training allowances 
to unemployed individuals selected for 
training pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 of this title and undergoing such 
training in a program operated pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act. Each such 
agreement shall provide that eighteen 
months after the enactment of this Act 
any payments made thereafter under this 
section must be matched by State funds 
in an amount equal to the Federal payment. 
Such payments shall be made for a period 
not exceeding fifty-two weeks, and the 
amount of any such payment in any week 
for individuals undergoing training, includ- 
ing uncompensated employer-provided train- 
ing, shall not exceed the amount of the 
average weekly unemployment compensation 
payment (including allowances for depend- 
ents) for a week of total unemployment in 
the State making such payments during the 
most recent quarter for which such data 
are available: Provided however, That in any 
week an individual who, but for his train- 
ing, would be entitled to unemployment 
compensation in excess of such an allowance 
shall receive an allowance increased by the 
amount of such excess. 

“With respect to any week for which an 
individual receives unemployment compen- 
sation under title XV of the Social Security 
Act or any other Federal or State unemploy- 
ment compensation law which is less than 
the average weekly unemployment compen- 
sation payment (including allowances for 
dependents) for a week of total unemploy- 
ment in the State making such payment 
during the most recent quarter for which 
such data are available, a supplemental 
training allowance may be paid. This sup- 
plemental training allowance shall not ex- 
ceed the difference between his unemploy- 
ment compensation and the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment re- 
ferred to above. 

“For individuals undergoing on-the-job 
training, the amount of any payment which 
would otherwise be made by the Secretary 
of Labor under this section shall be re- 
duced by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to that payment as the number of 
compensated hours per week bears to forty 
hours: Provided, That in no event shall the 
payment to such an individual, when added 
to the amount received from the employer, 
bring the total to more than the average 
weekly unemployment compensation pay- 
ment referred to above. 

“(b) Training allowances may be supple- 
mented by such sums as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be necessary 
to defray actual and necessary transporta- 
tion expenses of individuals engaged in 
training under this Act and, when such 
training is provided in facilities which are 
not within commuting distance of their reg- 
ular place of residence, to defray actual and 
necessary transportation and subsistence ex- 
penses for separate maintenance of such in- 
dividuals. The Secretary in defraying such 
subsistence expenses shall not afford any 
individual an allowance exceeding the rate 
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of $35 per week; nor shall the Secretary au- 
thorize any transportation expenditure ex- 
the rate of 10 cents per mile. 

„(e) Training allowances shall be limited 
to unemployed persons who have had not 
less than three years of experience in gain- 
ful employment and who are heads of fami- 
lies or heads of households as defined in 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

„d) No weekly training allowance shall 
be paid to any person otherwise eligible who, 
with respect to the week for which such 
payment would be made, has received or is 
eligible for unemployment compensation un- 
der title XV of the Social Security Act or 
any other Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law, but if the appropriate 
State or Federal agency finally determines 
that a person denied training allowances for 
any week because of this subsection was not 
entitled to unemployment compensation un- 
der title XV of the Social Security Act or 
such Federal or State law with respect to 
such week, this subsection shall not apply 
with respect to such week. 

“(e) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions (including, so 
far as may be appropriate, provisions au- 
thorized or made applicable with respect to 
agreements concluded by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to title XV of the Social 
Security Act) as will promote effective ad- 
ministration, protect the United States 
against loss, and insure the proper appli- 
cation of payments made to the State un- 
der such agreement. Except as may be pro- 
vided in such agreements, or in regulations 
hereinafter authorized, determinations by 
any duly designated officer or agency as to 
the eligibility of individuals for weekly 
training allowances under this section shall 
be final and conclusive for any purposes and 
not subject to review by any court or any 
other officer. 

“(f) If unemployment compensation pay- 
ments are paid to an individual taking train- 
ing under this Act, or any other Federal 
Act, the State making such payments shall 
be reimbursed from funds herein appropri- 
ated. The amount of such reimbursement 
shall be determined by the Secretary of La- 
bor on the basis of reports furnished to him 
by the States and such amount shall then be 
placed in the State’s unemployment trust 
fund account. 

“(g) A person who, in connection with an 
occupational training program, has received 
a training allowance or whose unemploy- 
ment compensation payments were reim- 
bursed under the provision of this Act or any 
other Federal Act shall not be entitled to 
training allowances under this Act for one 
year after the completion or other termina- 
tion of the training with respect to which 
such allowance or payment was made. 

“(h) No training allowance shall be paid 
to any person who is receiving training for 
an occupation which requires a training 
period of less than six days. 

“(i) A person who refuses, without good 
cause, to accept training under this Act shall 
not, for one year thereafter, be entitled to 
training allowances. 

“Agreements with States 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
States, or with the appropriate State agency, 
pursuant to which the Secretary of Labor 
may, for the purpose of carrying out his 
functions and duties under this title, utilize 
the services of the appropriate State agency 
and, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, may reimburse the State or appropriate 
agency and its employees for services ren- 
dered for such purposes. 

“(b) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United 
States against loss and insure that the func- 
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tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Labor. 
“Rules and regulations 

“Sec, 205. The Secretary of Labor shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 


“Appropriations 

“Sec. 206. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $65,800,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
$110,667,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, to carry out. the provisions 
of this title. 


“TITLE I11—ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


“Development of on-the-job training 
courses 


“Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
encourage, develop, and secure the adoption 
of programs for on-the-job training needed 
to equip individuals selected for training 
with the appropriate skills. The Secretary 
shall, to the maximum extent possible, secure 
the adoption by private and public agencies, 
employers, trade associations, labor organ- 
izations and other industrial, educational, 
and community groups which he determinés 
are qualified to conduct effective training 
programs under this title of such programs 
as he approves, and for this purpose he is 
authorized to enter into appropriate agree- 
ments with them, 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall cooper- 
ate with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in coordinating on-the-job 
training programs with vocational educa- 
tional programs conducted pursuant to the 
provisions of title IV. 


“Training program standards 


“Sec. 302. In adopting or approving any 
training program under this title, and as 
a condition to the expenditure of funds 
for any such program, the Secretary shall 
make such arrangements as he deems neces- 
sary to insure adherence to appropriate 
training standards and policies, including 
assurances— 

“(1) that the training content of the pro- 
gram is adequate, involves reasonable pro- 
gression, and will result in the qualification 
of trainees for suitable employment; 

“(2) that the training period is reasonable 
and consistent with periods customarily re- 
quired for comparable training; 

“(3) that adequate and safe facilities, per- 
sonnel, and records of attendance and prog- 
ress are provided; and 

“(4) that the trainees are compensated by 
the employer at such rates, including peri- 
odic increases, as may be deemed reasonable 
under regulations hereinafter authorized, 
considering such factors as industry, geo- 
graphical region, and trainee proficiency. 


“Supervision of on-the-job and related 
training programs 

“Sec. 303. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make appropriate provision for supervision 
of the on-the-job training programs con- 
ducted under this title to insure the quality 
of the training provided and the adequacy 
of the various programs. 


“State agreements 

“Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
a State, or with the appropriate agency of 
the State, pursuant to which the Secretary 
of Labor may, for the purpose of carrying 
out his functions and duties under this title, 
utilize the services of the appropriate State 
agency and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse such State or 
appropriate agency for services rendered for 
such purposes, 
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“(b) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United 
States against loss, and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in 
25 9 satisfactory to the Secretary of 


“Rules and regulations 


“Sec. 305. The Secretary of Labor shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 

“Appropriations 

“Sec. 306. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $2,800,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to ex- 
ceed $4,800,000 for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1964, to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 


“TITLE IV—VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
“Provision of vocational training 


“Sec, 401. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the 
provisions of title II of this Act, enter into 
agreements with States under which the ap- 
propriate State vocational education agen- 
cies will undertake to provide the vocational 
training needed to equip individuals, re- 
ferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare by the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to section 202, for the occupation 
specified in the referrals. Such State agen- 
cies shall provide for such training through 
public education agencies or institutions or, 
if facilities or services of such agencies or 
institutions are not adequate for the pur- 
pose, through arrangements with private 
educational or training institutions. Any 
such agreement may provide for payment 
to such State agency of up to 100 per 
centum of the cost to the State of carrying 
out the agreement with respect to unem- 
ployed individuals, and up to 50 per centum 
of the cost with respect to other individuals, 
and shall contain such other provisions as 
will promote effective administration (in- 
cluding provisions for reports on the attend- 
ance and performance of trainees, with im- 
mediate notice to the Secretary of Labor 
in the event a trainee fails to attend or 
progress satisfactorily, and provision for con- 
tinuous supervision of the training programs 
conducted under the agreement to insure 
the quality and adequacy of the training 
provided), protect the United States against 
loss, and assure that the functions and du- 
ties to be carried out by such State agency 
are performed in such fashion as will carry 
out the purposes of this title: Provided, 
That, after eighteen months after the en- 
actment of this Act, any amount paid to a 
State to carry out an agreement authorized 
by this part shall be paid on condition that 
such State shall bear 50 per centum of such 
cost. In the case of any State which does 
not enter into an agreement under this sec- 
tion, and in the case of any training which 
the State agency does not provide under 
such an agreement, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall provide the 
needed training by agreement or contract 
with public or private educational or train- 
ing institutions. 


“Cooperation with Secretary of Labor 

“Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor in coordinating vocational 
education programs with on-the-job train- 
ing conducted pursuant to the provisions of 
title III. 

“Rules and regulations 


“Sec. 403. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may prescribe such rules 
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and regulations as he may deem necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 
“Appropriations 

“Sec. 404. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare a sum, not to exceed 
$28,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and not to exceed $42,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 


“TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Apportionment of benefits 


“Sec. 501. For the purpose of effecting an 
“equitable apportionment of Federal expend- 
itures among the States in carrying out the 
programs authorized under titles II, III, and 
IV of this Act, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in accordance with uniform standards 
and in arriving at such standards, shall 
consider the following factors: (1) the pro- 
portion which the labor force of a State 
bears to the total labor force of the United 
States, (2) the proportion which the unem- 
ployed in a State during the preceding cal- 
endar year bears to the total number of 
unemployed in the United States in the 
preceding calendar year, (3) the lack of 
appropriate full-time employment in the 
State, (4) the proportion which the insured 
unemployed within a State bears to the 
total number of insured employed within 
such State. 


“Other agencies and departments 


“Sec. 502. (a) In the performance of his 
functions under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor, in order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of functions among 
Government agencies, shall use the available 
services or facilities of other agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government, 
under conditions specified in subsection (d). 
Each department, agency, or establishment 
of the United States is authorized and di- 
tected to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Labor and, to the extent permitted by law, 
to provide such services and facilities as he 
may request for his assistance in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act. 

“(b) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, between departments and agen- 
cles of the Government, if such funds are 
used for the purposes for which they are 
specifically authorized and appropriated. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may make such contracts or agreements, 
establish such procedures, and make such 
payments, either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, or otherwise allocate or ex- 
pend funds made available under this Act, 
as they deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by 
this Act to assist in relocating establish- 
ments from one area to another. Such lim- 
itation shall not prohibit assistance to a 
business entity in the establishment of a 
new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary of Labor finds that 
such assistance will not result in an increase 
in unemployment in the area of original 
location or in any other area where such 
entity conducts business operations, unless 
he has reason to believe that such branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary is being established 
with the intention of closing down the op- 
erations of the existing business entity in 
the area of its original location or in any 
other area where it conducts such opera- 
tions. s 
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“Maintenance of State efort 

“Sec. 503. No training program which is 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act shall be 29- 
proved unless the Secretary of Labor, if the 
program is authorized under title III, or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
if the program is authorized under title IV, 
satisfies himself that neither the State nor 
the locality in which the training is carried 
out has reduced or is reducing its own level 
of expenditures for vocational education 
and training, including program operation 
under provisions of the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act and titles I, II, and III 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1946. ex- 
cept for reductions unrelated to the provi- 
sions or purposes of this Act. 


“Selection and referral 


“Sec. 504. The selection of individuals for 
training under this Act and the placement 
of such individuals shall not be contingent 
upon such individual’s membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization. 


“Secretaries’ reports 


“Sec. 505. (a) Prior to March 1, 1963, and 
again prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 
Labor shall make a report to Congress. Such 
report shall contain an evaluation of the 
programs under titles I, II, and III, including 
the number of individuals trained and the 
number and types of training activities un- 
der this Act, the number of unemployed or 
underemployed persons who have secured 
full-time employment as a result of such 
training, and the nature of such employ- 
ment, the need for continuing such pro- 
grams, and recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

“(b) Prior to March 1, 1963, and again 
prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall also 
make a report to Congress. Such report shall 
contain an evaluation of the programs under 
title IV, the need for continuing such pro- 
grams, and recommendations for improve- 
ment. The first such report shall also con- 
tain the results of the vocational training 
survey which is presently being conducted 
under the supervision of the Secretary. 

“Termination of authority 

“Sec. 506. (a) All authority conferred 
under titles II, III, and IV of this Act shall 
terminate at the close of June 30, 1964. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of these titles shall not affect 
the disbursement of funds under, or the 
earrying out of, any contract, commitment, 
or other obligation entered into pursuant 
to these titles prior to the date of such 
termination: Provided, That no disburse- 
ment of funds shall be made pursuant to 
the authority conferred under titles II, III, 
and IV of this Act after December 30, 1964. 

“Appropriations 

“Sec. 507. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretaries of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as may be necessary to administer the pro- 
visions of this title, but not to exceed the 
sum of $1,600,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and not to exceed the sum of 
$2,750,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8399) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendment to the Senate bill, 
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and ask for a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. POWELL, 
HOLLAND. O'Hara of Michigan, SMITH of 
Iowa, JOELSON, KEARNS, GOODELL, BRUCE, 
and GARLAND, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ANNUAL RED MASS HELD AT 
ST. MATTHEW’S CATHEDRAL 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent- to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual red Mass was held at St. Mat- 
thew's Cathedral, at 10 a.m., on Sunday, 
January 28, 1962. It can be truthfully 
said that many persons of consequence 
in public life, representatives of foreign 
lands and of our Government, were 
present. 

During the celebration of the holy 
Mass, the Most Reverend Philip M. Han- 
nan, auxiliary bishop of Washington, 
gave the sermon. With the sparkling 
fervor of true religious faith, the auxil- 
iary bishop delivered one of the most 
touching and invigorating sermons that 
has ever been given before a mixed con- 
gregation in the annals of Washington 
churchdom. His masterful treatment of 
the subject matter, before an audience 
of men dedicated to the public service 
of governments, was eloquent, spiritual- 
ly touching and humble in its pro- 
nouncements. The humbleness of this 
great churchman in the presence of so 
many distinguished and brilliant lead- 
ers, reflected the true virtue of his train- 
ing at the hands of his mother church. 

He announced, with true devotion, the 
true interpretation of freedom enjoyed 
by those who live as freemen and serv- 
ants of God. 

Mr. Speaker, so long as we have men 
of the cloth who speak in no uncertain 
terms depicting true lifetime religious 
values of our people and their honest 
obligations to government, the less will 
hypocracy be practiced among men. A 
wonderful message was delivered to us 
by a holy man who loves his God, his 
country, and his fellow men. In his ser- 
mon he earned the admiration of his 
listeners, regardless of faith, because of 
the direct, positive and practical treat- 
ment of the subject. May God bless him 
and keep him among us always to carry 
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on the light of knowledge of our religious 
freedom for all men. 


Text or SERMON BY THE Most REVEREND 
Pum M. Hannan, AUXILIARY BISHOP OF 
WASHINGTON, AT ANNUAL RED Mass AT ST. 
MATTHEW'S CATHEDRAL, 10 A.M., SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 28, 1962 
“Live as freemen, yet not using your free- 

dom as a cloak for malice, but as servants 

of God.” (First Epistle of St. Peter, ch. I, 

verse 16.) 

Thus did St. Peter urge the Christians of 
his day. Such also was the goal of the 
founders of this Nation who envisaged per- 
sonal freedom under God as the basis of 
the Nation. Their beliefs in God, the natu- 
ral law and reason buttressed their convic- 
tion—on which they staked their lives—that 
man could be free and conduct a success- 
ful government. They believed in “life, 
liberty and happiness” but liberty was the 
source of the happiness they sought. The 
taxes that they revolted against injured 
their conscience more than the economy, as 
the Federalist papers show. They were 
keenly aware that freedom demanded sacri- 
fice and self-discipline, that the enemies of 
freedom were present in our own wills and 
passions as well as those of opposing na- 
tions. They recognized that freedom could 
be destroyed by those who abuse it as much 
as by those who forcibly overthrow it. 

It was this concept of an individual's right 
to freedom under God that made our Revo- 
lution relevant to all humanity. It was 
this fact that impelled a great churchman 
and patriot to exclaim, “America, thy des- 
tiny is all humanity.” This devotion to free- 
dom under God remains our national will 
as evidenced so recently at Punta del Este 
That will was solemnly af- 


, “While no nation has ever faced 
such a challenge, no nation has ever been 
so ready to seize the burden and the glory 
of freedom, and in this endeavor, may God 
watch over the United States of America.” 

As a result of our initiative in the field 
of industry and scientific advances, our 
country has fulfilled in large measure the 
hopes of our forefathers in the “pursuit of 
happiness.” But the right of man that is 
still under heavy menace is the right to 
freedom, individual freedom, both at home 
and in our international relations. This 
is the crucial issue for the future of the 
world. 

Freedom is under attack in our commu- 
nities by the crime which repre- 
sents a subversion of the concept of indi- 
vidual freedom. It is under attack by those 
who use economic power to infringe the 
freedom of others in the business and labor 
world. It is under attack by those who fail 
to regard their fellow citizen as an equal 
and welcome Son of God, regardless of lan- 
guage or race or national descent. It is un- 
der attack by those who confuse freedom 
with its material fruits, who confuse free- 
dom with personal indulgence. 

To mark the defects in our life is not to 
deny the progress. Since our national be- 
ginning, we have constantly enlarged the 
scope of freedom, despite the lapses to which 
mortal man is always subject. Every lapse 
has sparked a fresh resolve and a quick ad- 
vance. Today, with thanks to God in whose 
name and with whose help these advances 
were made, our country’s system of free 
government is more relevant than ever to 
all humanity; it is still the best vindication 
of freedom under God that the world has 
seen. 

The chief attack upon freedom comes in 
the international sphere. The scale of the 
attack indicates, I think, the extent of the 
success of our system of freedom under God. 

Freedom is under attack in the interna- 
tional order because the traditional, God- 
centered concept of man is under attack. 
Materialistic collectivism or communism, 
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denying the dignity of man by denying his 
creation, denies his personal freedom, Per- 

sonal freedom is dispensable, even anach- 

ronistic, in any system which regards man 
as all matter, responsive to his environment 
but not personally free. For us, freedom 
is so essential to man that its denial is not 
a deprivation but an attempted mutation 
of man. For unless a man is free, all moral- 
ity, all responsibility is only a mirage. Man 
is free or he is not a man. When Patrick 
Henry cried, “Give me liberty or give me 
death” he was voicing a basic fact of human 
life and civilization. The heedless slogan, 
“Better Red than dead“ misses the nature 
of freedom and man. Rather should it read, 
“Dead in spirit if Red?” The essence of 
all materialistic belief is that man is essen- 
tially a consumer, content because he is fat, 
not because he is free. 

The crisis today comes largely from the 
fact that man confuses his enjoyment of ma- 
terial goods with freedom. While we know 
that man must live on bread—and this 
country has been notable in its compassion 
on its neighbors throughout the world— 
he does not live by bread alone. Freedom 
is not identical with the standard of living, 
nor the enjoyment of material goods. Al- 
though freedom will generally produce a 
higher standard of living and higher pro- 
duction than a system of slave labor, free- 
dom is not the possession of more cars, 
bigger houses, and television sets. 

A distinguished scholar, Arnold Toynbee, 
noted the tendency today, during his address 
at Williamsburg last year of preferring ma- 
terial equality to liberty. He said: “The 
first objective on the agenda of the depressed 
majority of mankind is, I believe, not liberty 
but equality.” He called upon the United 
States to help the world raise its material 
standard of living “as a means toward help- 
ing them to raise their spiritual standards.” 

His warning has merit. Has not this prior- 
ity of material equality been the slogan of so 
many dictators who robbed the people of 
liberty by promises of bread? Social justice, 
so eloquently supported in the encyclical of 
the Holy Father, “Mater et Magistra,” springs 
from the fact that man enjoys the right to 
freedom conferred by God. He needs decent 
housing and sufficient food to achieve his 
God-given destiny. He needs to be given the 
material means for the use of his freedom, 
but freedom under God is the goal, not 
material equality. Material equality is not 
enough, for there can be equality among 
slaves as well as among freemen. The only 
equality worth having is that of freemen 
who know that their freedom comes from 
God. 

It is a curious, perhaps symptomatic fact 
that the Iron Curtain and concentration 
camps are the distinctive institutions of this 
age of totalitarian tyranny, an age also of 
relatively general prosperity. The question 
arises: Are the Iron Curtain and the concen- 
tration camps there because the world has so 
much preoccupation with wealth? Would 
Samuel Adams and his colleagues of 1776 
have accepted them as quasi-permanent in- 
stitutions of political life? Has the great 
postwar boom in the West failed freedom 
by a case of mistaken identity between free- 
dom and prosperity? Are we ready for the 
“burden and glory of freedom’’? 

We can safeguard freedom only when we 
prize it for what it is and defend it against 
materialism. The conflict is basically spirit- 
ual and can ultimately only be solved by a 
spiritual resurgence that sees every man 
as a welcome fellow son of God endowed 
with His freedom. Even if the military 
threat of armed materialism no longer ex- 
isted, even if hunger and poetry and all 
the aids to the materialist revolt were abol- 
ished, freedom would not be secure. unless 
we had grasped the full splendor of freedom 
as the gift of God, an attribute which makes 
us His image. 
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No campaign for the cause of God can 
ever be waged except in the spirit of God, 
by His love for every man. We can defeat 
the emptiness of materialism only by con- 
veying the richness of a life of faith. We 
can lose the fight against materialism only 
by fighting it on the wrong ground—by a 
greater materialism. For this reason, it is 
always instructive, even edifying, to speak 
with defectors from the cause of material- 
ism. Basically, they left it because it dis- 
illusioned them, because it did not fill their 
God-given aspirations to achieve a life of 
freedom. I have not met one who did not 
sacrifice his material benefits to enjoy free- 
dom. They do not come to us to enjoy 
greater material benefits. They come to 
enjoy freedom and their dignity as men. 

Purthermore, they always tend to measure 
our system by the worth of our lives, for they 
have learned to distrust words. Herein lies 
the obligation of each of us to our country 
and to the world. Each one of us vindi- 
cates the system of freedom by the worth 
of his life. We defend freedom under God 
every day by honoring the just law that en- 
shrines it. The just law of freedom is not 
only an ordinance of reason, it is a rule of 
action. The just law of freemen can exist 
only if freemen are virtuous. It is an old 
rule that if we do not act the way we think, 
we shall think the way we act. Every man, 
by his actions, contributes to the law. Cen- 
turies ago, Solon, the great Greek lawgiver 
remarked that fact. When asked whether 
he had devised the best law possible, he 
said, “The best that the people will accept.” 
A distinguished professor of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School expressed the 
same fact when he said, “If our profession 
sired our constitutional system, we have all 
the more obligation to see to it that it 
works—that your Nation does not lose sight 
of those self-evident principles upon which 
it was founded.” This is a task incumbent 
upon all freemen. Freedom under God 
does not exist by virtue of a document or 
an agreement. Freedom exists only in act, 
in the will. Freedom lives only by the virtue 
of freemen, as St. Peter taught, “Live as 
free men, yet not using your freedom as a 
cloak for malice, but as servants of God.” 
(First Epistle of St. Peter, ch. I, verse 16.) 
[From the Washington Star, Jan. 29, 1962] 

PERIL TO FREEDOM WARNING ISSUED 
AT RED Mass 

Cabinet members, Ambassadors, Senators, 
and Congressmen attended Washington's 
traditional Roman Catholic red Mass yes- 
terday and heard a warning that freedom is 
under attack in the United States, 

The Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan, 
Catholic auxiliary bishop of Washington, told 
the 1,200 guests at St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
that widespread crime and improper use of 
economic power infringe on freedom and 
added: 

“It is under attack by those who fail to 
regard their fellow citizens as an equal 
+ * regardless of language or race or 
descent. It is under attack by those who 
confuse freedom with its material fruits, 
who confuse freedom with personal indul- 
gence.” 

The Mass, taking its name from the color 
of the vestments worn by officiating priests, 
is celebrated annually to ask God's bless- 
ing on the administration of justice in the 
United States. 


[From the Catholic Standard, Feb. 2, 1962} 
BISHOP DEFINES FREEDOM 

The American system of freedom is vin- 
dicated by the worth of the life of each of us, 
Bishop Philip M. Hannan told a distinguished 
congregation of top Government officials, 
Judges and diplomats at the annual red Mass 
Sunday in St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 

Archbishop O'Boyle celebrated the Mass 
which is an annual event held near the be- 
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ginning of the judicial year for judges, law- 
yers, and Government officials of all faiths 
to invoke God's blessings on their work. It 
is sponsored by the Lawyers’ Committee of 
the John Carroll Society. 

Notables attending the Mass included 
Speaker of the House John W. McCormack 
who headed a large delegation of Senators 
and Congressmen; Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Associate Justice William J. Brennan, 
Jr., of the Supreme Court who led the judi- 
cial delegation; Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day who represented the Cabinet; and rep- 
resentatives from 15 foreign governments. 

The prayer for civil authorities, written by 
Archbishop John Carroll in the early days 
of this country, was recited at the Mass. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include a statement of the commander 
of the American Legion before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on Tuesday, 
February 27, 1962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day—Tuesday, February 27, 1962—was 
a very busy and eventful day on the 
third floor of the Old House Office Build- 
ing. From all over America, members 
of the American Legion filled to capacity 
the large caucus room as their national 
commander, Charles L. Bacon, appeared 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Such activity on this floor has not 
been seen in many years. Down the 
hall in the large Armed Services Com- 
mittee room, appearing before the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
House Space Committee—were America's 
three astronauts. Present were Comdr. 
Alan Shepard and Capt. Gus Grissom, 
both having earlier made successful 
suborbital flights; and with them, our 
great hero of the day, the humble, lik- 
able, down to earth astronaut— 
Col. John H. Glenn. 

Though every minute of that hearing 
was a new thrill for each and every per- 
son crowded into the committee room, 
we, as members of the House Space 
Committee, had to forgo the first part 
of their testimony. This was because 
at that particular time we had been 
awarded the enjoyeble opportunity, 
which was at the same time a high 
privilege and a great honor, to introduce 
and present to the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee our fellow Missourian, 
the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Charles L. Bacon, who in 
his statement, presented the legisla- 
tive objectives of the American Legion 
for the 2d session of the 87th Congress. 

In asking leave to insert my remarks 
of introduction, it is not for any per- 
sonal reasons but rather that through 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
widespread circulation may be given to 
the personal history of the man who will 
this year lead the greatest veterans or- 
ganization in the world. Therefore, fol- 
lowing our remarks of introduction, we 
are asking leave that the statement of 


Commander Bacon be spread in the 
Recorp. He delivered a sincere, yet 
thought-provoking message from the 
American Legion to every Member of the 
Congress. The remarks of introduction 
and the commander’s statement follow: 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, and my col- 
leagues on this great Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. It is a real privilege, and I am 
highly honored this morning, for a fellow 
committee member to be permitted to intro- 
duce to the committee the distinguished 
commander in chief of the American Legion. 

Charlie Bacon, as we all call our good 
friend, is one and the same Charles L. Bacon, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and a native of the city 
of Marshall, Saline County, Mo., who wus 
unanimously elected national commander of 
the American Legion at the 43d National 
Convention in Denver, Colo., September 14, 
1961. 

It is very significant that Bacon was un- 
opposed at Denver and was, in fact, elected 
by acclamation. This is not always the case, 
Not only was he the delegates’ candidate at 
the beginning—he soon became the other 
candidates’ candidate. 

After the new commander's whirlwind trip 
of 30,000 miles in October 1961, there was at 
least one witness in every county in the 
United States who could bear witness to the 
fact that their new national leader was able, 
instantly likable, sincerely devoted to the 
principles of the American Legion and Amer- 
ican citizenship, endowed with a high order 
of ability and basic good sense, possessed of 
a personal manner that is frank, friendly 
and reassuring. 

He is the “Show Me” State's first member 
to be elected to the top position in the 
American Legion. But this is only one of 
a series of firsts on Bacon’s part. He is 
the first—and so far the only—member of 
Post 191 at Marshall, Mo., to be awarded 
a life membership. He was the first of Mis- 
sourl’s World War II veterans to be elected 
department commander of the American 
Legion out in Missouri. It should be re- 
called that he graduated first, as the honor 
graduate of his class at Missouri Valley Col- 
lege, at Marshall, Mo. After leaving this 
small college he entered the University of 
Missouri where he was elected president of 
the student body, which made him the first— 
or top man—on the campus. 

Another first for Bacon was that he was the 
youngest local president that the chamber 
of commerce at Marshall, Mo., had ever 
elected then and even to this date. 

Our commander graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1934 with honors, and 
returned to his home city of Marshall, Mo., 
where he engaged in the general practice 
of law until he was called into the service 
early in 1942, at about the beginning of 
World War II. It was then he was commis- 
sioned in the United States Navy and served 
first as a communications officer and later as 
& legal officer until April 1946 when he was 
separated from the service with the perma- 
nent rank of lieutenant commander. 

After his release from the service he re- 
turned to his home city of Marshall, Mo., 
and to active membership in Marshall Post 
191 of the American Legion. He has held 
several post and district offices. In 1948 he 
was elected department judge advocate; in 
1949 he rose to the office of senior vice com- 
mander; and in 1950 was elected department 
commander of Missouri. 

Although he soon completed his term as 
commander, he later served with distinc- 
tion on many department and national com- 
missions and committees. 

But, to show the humility of our guest here 
this morning, after he had served as State 
American Legion commander in 1950, and 
did an outstanding job honoring and digni- 
fying the department, he returned to his 
local post in Marshall and learned they badly 
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needed an adjutant, and though he had 
just stepped down from the highest Legion 
office in the State, he jumped back in the 
harness to the lowly rank and glamourless 
job of post adjutant for a year. 

Bacon followed his law profession in the 
city of Marshall until 1952, when he moved 
to Kansas City, Mo., to become chief counsel 
for the marketing division of Skelly Oil Co., 
and remained with that firm until 1956, at 
which time he became a partner in the firm 
of Shook, Hardy, Ottman, Mitchell & Bacon. 
While Charlie Bacon might be described as a 
corporation lawyer, he is certainly recog- 
nized in the courts where he has practiced 
as an outstanding trial lawyer. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, if I may digress for a moment, I 
would like to interject just a word of per- 
sonal observation about our distinguished 
guest here this morning. Having personally 
practiced law for many years in Jackson 
County, Mo., I know something of his great 
reputation as a trial lawyer, but I also 
served as a member of the Jackson County 
court for over 12 years (and during that time 
Charlie Bacon appeared before our court 
repeatedly), usually arguing the cause of a 
client before the board of equalization or 
representing some client on a question of 
zoning or land use and to the very best of 
my recollection there was not a single in- 
stance in which he did not prevail in behalf 
of his client. 

Mr. Chairman, our commander has always 
been active in civic and educational affairs. 
He is now serving as vice president of the 
board of trustees of Missouri Valley College. 
It was not very long ago, in January 1962, 
that he was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by that institution. He has 
been a member of the Missourl Citizens 
Commission for Education, He is a lifelong 
member and deacon of the Presbyterian 
Church; a member of the Masonic Lodge; a 
member of Sigma Nu social fraternity; and 
Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity. 

Our commander is married to the former 
Helen Selvage, and is the father of two chil- 
dren—a daughter, now Mrs. Charles Rule, 
and a son, Charles L. (Buddy) Bacon, Jr. 

Our guest is endowed with a good and 
warm sense of humor and an infectious 
smile. He is one who seems to grow on you. 
There must be something extrao 
about a man who continually rises in lead- 
ership and the answer is that he has the 
ordinary qualities that we look for in any- 
one on whom we seek to rely. He has the 
very ordinary things such as sincerity, 
friendliness, genuineness, clarity of judg- 
ment, capacity for hard work, general ability 
and that elusive thing we know as personal 
charm, 

One of the great papers in mid-America, 
the Kansas City Star, in a warm editorial 
following Bacon's election stated, “* * + 
integrity and intelligence have marked his 
career. Calm and easygoing in appearance, 
he is a dynamo of energy. The Legion will 
have a whirlwind year under the leadership 
of Charlie Bacon.” 

He is a man of great loyalty to his coun- 
try. He will ask for nothing that is not 
right or completely fair on behalf of the 
great veterans’ organization that he repre- 
sents. I am sure he puts his country above 
everything else, and this notwithstanding 
that he is the leader of a great organization, 
the largest veterans’ organization in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, Missouri is mid-America. 
It is neither South nor North nor East nor 
West. Kansas City, Charlie Bacon’s home, 
is the heart of America, and he will give 
his heart and mind and full efforts all this 
year to the great organization he heads. 
Missouri is famous for the finest mules in 
the world, and the most famous country 
cured ham in all America. She has had 
many famous sons—Mark Twain, Champ 
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Clark, Gen. Black Jack Pershing, Gen. Omar 
Bradley, President Harry S. Truman—but in 
the realm of leadership for the veterans of 
this country, it is my considered judgment 
Charlie Bacon has been and will add luster 
to our State as a famous son of Old Mizzou. 

Out in Missouri we are known as the 
“Show Me” State, and we are proud of that 
description. But everyone should remem- 
ber that none of us ever have to be shown 
but once. That will be typical of the great 
year of service ahead for the veterans of this 
country by our witness here this morning. 

My colleagues of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, it is my great pleasure and high 
honor to present to you the Honorable 
Charles L. Bacon, national commander of 
the American Legion. 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES L. Bacon, NATIONAL 

, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 27, 
1962 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this occasion has always meant much 
to the American Legion. In a personal way, 
it has added significance by virtue of the fact 
that I have been presented to this commit- 
tee by my friend and fellow Missourian, Con- 
gressman RANDALL 


At the outset, may I thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the committee for your 
consideration in receiving all of us this 
morning. We are grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to present the American Legion’s re- 
habilitation legislative program for the year. 

We are extremely conscious of the fact that 
service on this committee constitutes one of 
the most difficult yet one of the most reward- 
ing of congressional assignments. It is also 
a thrilling experience for a citizen to appear 
before legislative bodies, for it is in this 


arena that life and meaning are given the 


democratic processes. 

The legionnaires who have joined me to- 
day are representatives of every State in the 
Nation. They are in Washington attending 
our annual commander’s conference. This 
is an important series of meetings and, in 
addition to the 39th Annual Rehabilitation 
Conference, includes the convening of seven 
of the major commissions of the American 
Legion. The keynote of our conference is 
our conviction that the more effective we 
make the programs of the American Legion 
today, the stronger and better will be the 
America of tomorrow. This keynote calls at- 
tention to the reason for the very existence 
of the American Legion: a stronger and bet- 
ter America. 

The American Legion is indebted to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee for its significant 
efforts to improve and perfect legislation 
controlling veterans benefits. We know this 
committee is conscientious, is hard working, 
is sympathetic and is cooperative. If I were 
to epitomize the actions and results of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I would 
say that both strongly indicate that its 
members recognize and accept a compas- 
sionate responsibility for those who offered 
their lives in defense of this Nation. We 
have much to thank this committee for, not 
the least of which is the fact that it invari- 
ably receives our proposals, and those who 
present them, with understanding and grace. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee staff has 
been most helpful to us. Mr. Meadows, Mr. 
Patterson, and all the others seem to con- 
sider us interested parties engaged in a mu- 
tual undertaking. We thank them for their 
willingness to receive and consider our sug- 
gestions and to keep us informed of the 
special studies in which they engage. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we have a substantial number of 
legislative proposals which we will urge for 
your consideration this session. To us of 
the American Legion, all are important and 
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we will work diligently toward their enact- 
ment. Although we appear and participate 
here today as advocates and not as the judge 
and jury, we desire that our participation be 
responsible, and may I assure you that we 
are aware of the fact that there can be a 
unity of purpose without a strict conformity 
of thought. Some of our proposals are more 
far reaching than others, or have a greater 
number of beneficiaries, or have a greater 
impact upon the veterans benefits program. 

I intend, this morning, to discuss in rather 
general terms several which, in my judg- 
ment, fall into this latter category, and to 
submit, as am appendix to my statement, a 
complete list of all of our resolutions in the 
rehabilitation legislative field. 

Disability and death compensation: It 
has been the well-established position of the 
American Legion that the service disabled 
and the survivors of those who die of serv- 
ice-connected causes, are the first concern 
of our organization and of the Congress. 
Their welfare and their best interests are 
always uppermost in our minds. Our com- 
plete dedication to the service disabled does 
not mean, however, that we will endorse 
every compensation bill presented. Last 
session, this committee did not approve the 
Legion’s proposal to adjust the service-con- 
nected compensation law; that fact certainly 
does not justify the allegation by anyone 
that the committee is not for the service 
disabled. There are some compensation in- 
crease bills which in our judgment fail to 
meet basic and fundamental needs. It is 
most important to note here that I do not 
speak only of the question of how much of 
an increase should be granted. In addition 
to that important point are two other con- 
siderations about which we feel strongly. 
The American Legion is convinced that bal- 
ance should be restored to the rate structure 
and that additional allowances, on a pro 
rata basis, should be provided for veterans 
rated 10 through 40 percent disabled, As 
to balance, we cannot escape the logic of the 
argument that contends that a man who is 
rated 90-percent disabled by the Veterans’ 
Administration should receive a monthly 
sum equal to 90 percent of the amount pay- 
able for total disability. He did until 1952, 
when the rate structure was thrown out of 
balance. At present, he receives an amount 
equal to 79 percent of the amount payable 
for total disability. The imbalance contin- 
ues down through the remaining percentage 
evaluations. If he is not truly 90-percent 
disabled, he should not be so rated, or the 
rating schedule, which specifies the evalua- 
tion to be assigned, should be modifed. Nor 
can we in the Legion see the rationale in the 
law which provides additional allowances for 
the family of a man rated 50-percent dis- 
abled but not for the family of the man rated 
40 percent. The inequity is particularly 
striking when we consider the case of a man 
with several children who is reduced, be- 
cause of a changed physical condition, from 
50 to 40 percent, He loses not only the 10- 
percent compensation, but also all allow- 
ances for his family—as though they had 
suddenly ceased to exist. It is the conyic- 
tion of the American Legion that a compen- 
sation bill which does not restore balance 
and provide the additional allowances de- 
scribed is basically and fundamentally de- 
ficient. We urge your consideration of our 
proposal in this field. 

Disability and death pension: Public Law 
211, passed in the 86th Congress, instituted 
a number of substantial changes in existing 
pension legislation. These amendments 
were intended to perfect the controlling law 
and to espécially benefit the most needy. 
Our experience with 86-211 impels us to the 
conclusion that certain revisions are in 
order. The resolution which our last na- 
tional convention approved will, we believe, 
put the law in a form that will fulfill the 
purposes for which it was originally passed. 
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National service life insurance: Notwith- 
standing the value of national service life 
insurance, millions of veterans were unable 
to retain their insurance after discharge. 
The demands of education, growing families, 
economic adjustments, and so forth, were 
too great. We feel that had the Congress 
established a prospective termination date 
for the life insurance program, which had 
been in effect since the close of World War 
I, giving veterans a last but reasonable 
period in which to apply, many would have 
made the sacrifices necessary to secure the 
insurance. We urge that the privilege of 
securing national service life insurance now 
be reopened for a limited time, under specific 
conditions and with due regard for those 
who are now uninsurable as a result of serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

Aging veterans: The aging and chronically 
ill veteran has been a source of great concern 
to us for some time. We have devoted much 
time and study to his problems. We have 
a joint economic-rehabilitation subcommit- 
tee whose sole function it is to consider this 
matter. The American Legion has urged that 
special medical facilities be provided for the 
veteran, usually advanced in age, who is 
afflicted with a long-term illness. I single 
out this subject because of its growing im- 
portance and because I know you share our 
interest in the subject. 

Administration of veterans’ benefits: We 
are aware of proposals to vest in agencies 
other than the VA the administration of cer- 
tain veterans’ benefits. We oppose such a 
move. Tradition and reason, in our judg- 
ment, require that the agency experienced 
and trained in these matters continue to 
control them. We fear, too, that one such 
loss would be followed by another, leading 
ultimately to the completely unsatisfactory 
condition that existed when veterans’ mat- 
ters were administered according to subject 
matter by various Federal agencies. Experi- 
ence led the Congress to establish a single 
agency, charged with the responsibility for 
veterans’ affairs. That same experience, now 
fortified by time and achievement, dictates 
that the single agency concept must be 
retained. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the legislative proposals which we 
present to you today constitute one part of 
the whole effort to which the American 
Legion devotes itself. Were we an organiza- 
tion that only asked, I might be hesitant in 
coming before you today—even though that 
which we seek is for others. But our record 
of giving is a source of pride and satisfac- 
tion—giving, not only in tho field of reha- 
bilitation, where the Legion annually spends 
$2 million and where thousands of service 
officers, almost all unpaid, give countless 
thousands of hours of service; but giving, 
also, in our other programs, such as child 
welfare, boys state and junior baseball, in 
Americanism, and national security. 

We are keenly aware that some of our 
proposals cost substantial amounts of money. 
I can assure you that the delegates to our 
conventions bear in mind constantly their 
responsibility to the public as well as to 
veterans. We believe that what we seek is 
right and reasonable. We are convinced that 
it will always be within the power of this 
Nation to do that which is right and rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time, our 
staff will present to your committee the de- 
tails of all of our specific legislative pro- 
posals. We will try, as always, to establish 
and document their validity and their 
desirability. 

Thank you again for your kindness and 
for your attention. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
roll was called this afternoon I was at 
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a hearing at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Had I been present I would have 
voted “yea.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH ON 
LEGISLATION BY REPUBLICAN 
MEMBERS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, adoption 
of a substitute for the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1961, offered 
by the gentleman from New York, the 
Honorable CHARLES E. GOODELL, is further 
evidence of the constructive approach 
being taken toward legislation by Repub- 
lican Members of the Congress. 

The bill has now been passed by an 
overwhelming vote, 354 to 62, with 1 
“present,” and certainly an overwhelm- 
ing vote of approval on my side of the 
aisle, where 145 voted “yea”; and for that 
I am very happy. While under House 
procedures the bill actually passed bears 
the name of a majority party Member, 
and that is as it should be, it embodies 
completely the substitute proposals put 
forward by the gentleman from New 
York Representative GOODELL and other 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By this action in accepting the Repub- 
lican program for retraining unemployed 
workers, the House has effectively re- 
futed the unfounded accusation that our 
position is always negative. 

The Goodell substitute reflects in large 
measure an extensive study known as 
Operation Employment made by a task 
force of some 60 Republicans who called 
on some of the most knowledgeable pri- 
vate citizens in the Nation to advise them 
on ways to attack the problem of 
unemployment. 

It should also be recalled that when 
the depressed areas legislation was be- 
fore the House last year an attempt was 
made by Republicans to increase funds 
for a manpower retraining program. 
This proposal, however, was defeated by 
vote from the Democratic side of the 

e. 

Iam convinced that this sound Repub- 
lican approach will give the country an 
effective new program to help those job- 
less people who want to work to regain 
a useful place in our economy as bread- 
winners. It is clear evidence of respon- 
sible Republican initiative and action in 
the Congress of the United States. 


ROCHESTER’S EASTMAN PHILHAR- 
MONIA DESERVES HIGHEST 
PRAISE 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentle- 

woman from New York [Mrs. Weis] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 

Pago and may include extraneous 

matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, the East- 
man Philharmonia, the student sym- 
phony orchestra of the renowned East- 
man School of Music, in Rochester, N.Y., 
returned Sunday from a tour abroad 
which has reaped great and enduring 
benefits for the United States. I rise 
today to pay special tribute to Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, the beloved head of the 
Eastman School and conductor of the 
orchestra, to his very talented assistant, 
Frederic K. Fennell, and to the extraor- 
dinarily gifted young student musicians 
of the philharmonia. 

Under the auspices of our people-to- 
people program, the Eastman Philhar- 
monia has just completed a 3-month 
tour of 16 nations, including the Soviet 
Union, and every single performance of 
this magnificent student group was met 
with the highest critical acclaim. In my 
judgment, the music of the philhar- 
monia has done more to enhance the 
cultural prestige of the United States 
abroad than any other single effort we 
have ever made. America owes a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude to this dedi- 
cated and extremely gifted group of 
young people. 

Wherever they went, these young mu- 
sicians, ranging in age from only 17 to 
22, performed splendidly. Newspaper 
accounts indicate that audiences and 
critics alike were amazed at their poise 
and ability. Their three concerts in 
Moscow drew rave notices and audiences 
demanded repeated playings of John 
Philip Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever”; in Lvov, in the heart of the 
Ukraine, the lights had to be turned off 
after seven encores so the audience 
would go home. Everywhere the recep- 
tion was the same. The philharmonia 
captured the hearts of music lovers 
throughout Europe as they long ago cap- 
tured the hearts of the people of my 
home city of Rochester. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enormously proud 
of this wonderful group of young people 
and their devoted director, Howard Han- 
son, an old and dear personal friend of 
mine. I salute them for a job well done 
and wish them all many more successes 
in their musical careers.. They have 
performed a truly great service in the 
cause of better understanding between 
the people of this country and those of 
the 16 other nations who were privi- 
leged to hear their beautiful music. 

I should like to include at this point 
in the Recor a series of newspaper clip- 
pings from Rochester papers which viv- 
idly describe the impact of the philhar- 
monia’s tour: 

PHILHARMONIA Wows Reps WITH “STARS 

AND STRIPES" 

A Moscow audience last night took to 
heart John Philip Sousa’s march honoring 
the everlasting quality of the American flag, 
thanks to Rochester’s Eastman Philhar- 
monia. 

Wire service reports from Moscow indi- 
cated that most members of the enthusias- 
tic aùdience in Tchaikovsky Conservatory 
heard Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Foreyer” 
last night, for the first—and second—time. 
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The first performance came as a third 
encore and drew shouts from the audience 
of “March. March.” Several Russians asked 
Americans the name of the march. They 
seemed a little surprised when told but con- 
tinued applauding. 

The overflow audience of 2,000 called the 
orchestra back for encores for more than 
40 minutes. The rousing march went over 
so well that it was played twice. 

The march is being played regularly as an 
encore during the orchestra’s 3-month 
European and Asian tour. Last night's was 
the first of three concerts to be played in 
Moscow by the 87-member orchestra. 

The philharmonia enjoyed what conduc- 
tor Howard Hanson called “one of our great- 
est receptions” in its first concert in the 
Soviet Union, 

Among Soviet notables hailing the per- 
formance was Deputy Culture Minister A, 
N. Kuznetsov, who told Hanson: 

“You made a wonderful impression. You 
played music that is seldom heard in our 
country.” 

The Tass News Agency described the per- 
formance as a smash hit and said the or- 
chestra’s wide ranging program “made an 
impression of very great musical culture.” 

U.S. Ambassador and Mrs. Liewelyn 
Thompson were on hand, but some mem- 
bers of the Embassy staff were unable to 
get tickets. 

Rhythmic clapping and cheering by the 
audience lasted more than half an hour after 
the end of the regular concert which in- 
cluded works of Mozart, Purcell, De Falla, 
Ravel, and Conductor Hanson. 

One enthusiastic Moscovite remarked to a 
reporter: 

“I was worried because they all looked so 
young. But they are marvelous.” 

Kuznetsov, in an apparent reference to the 
Sousa march, told Hanson that part of the 
concert's success was somewhat unusual, 

Sousa, America’s “March King,” is well 
known for his stirring patriotic marches. In 
1880 he was appointed leader of the Marine 
Corps Band and served under Presidents 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison. 
In World War I he was given the rank of 
lieutenant commander and was director of 
music at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. : 

Also well received was Hanson's Symphony 
No. 2 “Romantic.” Tass said the symphony 
“is regarded by Moscow music critics as one 
of the most manifestations of 
American romanticism of the 20th century.” 

The concert included Purcell’s “Diocle- 
sian,” the overture to Mozart’s opera “Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio,” Ravel’s suite “Ma 
Mere l'Oye,” and the suit from De Falla’s 
“Three Cornered Hat.” 

After the audience filed out of the ornate 
Tchaikovsky Conservatory Hall into the 
frosty Moscow night, the orchestra remained 
seated. 

In a burst of youthful exuberance it sud- 
denly began playing again to an empty 
hall—without Hanson. 

The orchestra is to play in Moscow to- 
night and tomorrow before touring the So- 
viet Union. 

Hanson obviously spoke for the group 
when he said to the delighted audience 
“spasibo”—“thank you” in Russian. 


PHILHARMONIA REPEATS Moscow Hirr 


Moscow.—The Eastman School of Music’s 
all-student philharmonia orchestra scored 
another rousing triumph last night in the 
Soviet capital. 

The audience at the Tchaikovsky Conser- 
vatory demanded six encores, including two 
repeats of the stirring Sousa march “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 

“This is the first time we ever had to play 
an encore to an encore,” declared conductor 
Howard Hanson. 
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“Stars and Stripes Forever” appears to have 
become a favorite of Muscovite music lovers. 
At the philharmonia’s opening concert 
Thursday night the audience took to the 
march music instantly and demanded to hear 
it again. 

Last night's performance was televised over 
the Soviet network. 

Hanson said in an interview on Moscow 
radio “I was impressed by the warmth of the 
reception.” 

Hanson said playing in the conservatory 
was a sentimental occasion for him because 
the late Serge Koussevitzky— one of my very 
best friends”—was a graduate of the con- 
servatory. 

“Koussevitzky began directing the Boston 
Philharmonic in 1924,” said Hanson, the 
same year I went to Eastman.” 

Hanson said members of the Moscow audi- 
ences were surprised by the youth of the 
orchestra, whose members range in age from 
17 to 22. 

He reported that a Russian woman who 
came in to take a picture of the group stopped 
short at the sight of them and exclaimed 
“Amazing.” 

She was almost as surprised to learn that 
all were studying to be professionals, Han- 
son related. 

PHILHARMONIA A SMASH Hrr IN 3-Day 
Moscow STAND 


Moscow.—Eighty-seven young Americans 
of the University of Rochester’s Eastman 
Philharmonia ended a 3-day stand in Mos- 
cow last night playing six encores for a de- 
lighted audience of Muscovite music lovers. 

A standing-room-only audience showed its 
appreciation in the ornate Tchaikowsky Con- 
servatory Hall for a program that included 
works of Beethoven, American Walter Piston, 
and Eastman Director Howard Hanson. 

But the orchestra made its greatest hit 
with Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
which it had to play twice on each of the 
three nights by popular demand. 

Today the group continues its tour of the 
Soviet Union, which ends about February 23. 

After Saturday night’s concert, five of the 
American musicians held a jam session at 
the American Club, moving diplomats to do 
the charleston and jitterbug. 

“This has been a fantastic experience,” 
said Daniel T. Perantoni, 20, of Johnson- 
burg, Pa. 

“The whole trip has been a fantastic ex- 
perience—all 16 nations—everywhere we've 
been. Music is an international language.” 

The orchestra’s associate director, Frederic 
K. Fennell, who conducted the first half of 
last night’s concert, was highly enthusiastic 
about the orchestra’s European tour under 
the cultural exchange program. 

“This is the greatest kind of diplomacy 
since the days of Benjamin Franklin,” he 
said. “It’s like playing baseball in Yankee 
Stadium.” 

Fennell said that while the young musi- 
cians have been “up” for the whole tour, they 
are eyen keener to make a good impression 
in the Soviet Union. 

From indications of the last 3 days, they 
will have no trouble. 

Director Hanson, who conducted the second 
half of last night’s concert as well as all of 
the Friday and Saturday performances, 
found himself still taking bows before a 
cheering audience 45 minutes after the end. 

In an interview on Moscow Radio, Hanson 
commented: 

“I was impressed by the warmth of the 
reception.” 

He said playing in the conservatory was a 
sentimental occasion because the late Serge 
Koussevitzky—“one of my very best 
friends“ -was a graduate of the conservatory. 

“Koussevitzky started directing the Boston 
Philharmonic in 1924, the same year I went 
to Eastman,” Hanson said. 
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Last night’s performance of the philhar- 
monia was televised over the Soviet network. 


ALLEN REPORTS FRoM Russia: “THEY 
Wovutpn’r Go HoMe”—PHILHARMONIA 
Gives SEVEN ENCORES IN Lvov 


(By Hamilton B. Alien) 


(Ham Allen left February 5 to be with the 
Eastman Philharmonia during the latter 
weeks of its Russian tour. He arrived in 
Moscow a week ago and made arrangements 
to join the orchestra in Lvov. More detailed 
accounts of Allen’s experiences in Russia will 
be published later in the Times-Union.) 

Kiev, U.S.S.R.—They had to turn out the 
lights in a theater at Lvov Sunday night so 
the Eastman Philharmonia could go home. 

The reception was that enthusiastic. An 
applauding audience brought the philhar- 
monia back for seven encores for 1 hour 
after their performance had concluded. 

Everyone agrees the reception in Lyov was 
the greatest of the entire 3-month oversea 
tour. 

As the 87-member Rochester student or- 
chestra left the theater and headed for their 
hotel, Russians stopped them in the streets. 
They wanted to talk and invite them to their 
homes and music schools. 

Everybody with the orchestra and its staff 
is well. 

These young people are making such an 
impression in Russia that it is hard to un- 
derstand. The Russian visit has provided 
a series of fantastic experiences. 

Lvov is an industrial center in the western 
Ukraine, about 50 miles from the Polish bor- 
der. It is the former Galician capital in the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

We journed by train from Lvov to Kiev 
where the philharmonia will orm Thurs- 
day night. Tonight, the orchestra and staff 
will go to the Kiev Ballet. 

The philharmonia’s performances in Lvov 
were brilliant. 

Director Howard Hanson said he felt the 
orchestra was “playing well—way over their 
heads.” 

Sunday night’s concert, devoted entirely to 
modern works, was led by Frederick Fennell, 
the associate conductor. The audience 
numbered more than 1,000, and 500 persons 
were turned away. 

After the concert in Kiev Thursday night, 
the philharmonia will go to Leningrad for 
the windup of the Russian tour. 

Hanson said he has accepted an invitation 
for the orchestra to give a concert April 7 
in Philadelphia for the Musical Arts Society 
of America. 


Russians Want To KNOW THE ScorEs—THEY 
Stop PHILHARMONIA MEMBERS FOR MUSIC, 
Facts on AMERICA 


(By Hamilton B. Allen) 


The Russian man-in-the-street is packed 
full of curiosity. Drop an American in his 
town—or better, 97 Americans—and he and 
they are apt to cause quite a stir. The 
Russian people are deeply interested in the 
who and what and why of America. 

Members of the Eastman Philharmonia 
told me that what I saw on this score hap- 
pened in every town on the Russian tour. 

It was particularly evident in the areas 
where Americans are decidedly in short sup- 
ply, Lvov and Kiev, for instance. This I 
saw and was a part of. The impressions are 
lasting. 

For instance, a few steps outside the con- 
cert hall in Lvov, on a side street, shortly 
before midnight, I came upon a crowd of 
people neck-stretching to hear and see what 
was going on in the middle of the tight- 
ringed circle. 

Curious myself, I joined the stretch, all 
6 feet 2, and saw Dr. Frederick Fennell, 
somewhat less than that height, way down 
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in the center. He was being interrogated 
by a woman who spoke bits of English, 
translating for a Russian gentleman obvi- 
ously of some distinction. 

The immediate issue was Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” march that had been 
played and later repeated at the concert. 
The man was a professor of music and he in- 
sisted that he “must have that music for his 
orchestra.” He had never been so thrilled, 
he said, and if the maestro (Fennell) would 
allow him a score he would stay up all night 
to copy it and have it at the hotel before 
breakfast. 

Satisfied that Fred was in no trouble, I 
broke off the fringe of the mesmerized au- 
dience and walked along the dark street. 
I wasn’t half a block away when I sensed 
someone walking immediately behind me. 

Then a young man caught my arm and 
said in stilted, halting English (that was 
much better, by the way, than my travel- 
book Russian) that he had seen me taking 
pictures at the concert and suspected I was 
a journalist from the United States and 
would I please answer a couple of questions 
about my homeland. 

I decided to play it cool, so I said to go 
ahead and shoot the questions. 

This is verbatim, for I made notes the 
moment I gained the quiet safety of the 
hotel: 

“Tell me, is it true that all the future for 
youth is in our land [Russia] and that in 
America there is no future for your young 
people?” 

I told him that I wasn't in Russia to make 
propaganda but that I wanted to tell him 
the truth, as long as he had asked. 

I said, “No, that the future for young peo- 
ple in the United States was very bright and 
from what I had seen of Russia it was 
equally bright for the Soviet youth. 

“Together,” I said, hoping to add a 
clincher, “we could have the greatest future 
man ever knew if we learned how to get 
along in peace.” 

Then he said, “Our papers tell us that you 
people want war. Is that true?” 

I vigorously denied that, said that it just 
plain wasn't true, that the papers that said 
that were not sticking to the facts, that he 
must remember that if you cut us we bleed 
the same as a Russian and that we wanted 
most of all to have peace on this earth and 
for all men everywhere to live happily and 
peaceful together. 

He faded from my side as quietly as he 
had arrived. Who he was I do not know. 

Many in the orchestra tell of similar 
experiences. 

Two of the girls in the philharmonia, 
Patricia Dengler of Amarillo, Tex., and Linda 
Van Sickle of Cleveland, told me of one. 

Again it was night (these meetings don’t 
happen in daylight) when a couple accosted 
them after a concert and invited them to 
their home the next day. The man spoke 
good English. 

The girls, eager to see how Russian people 
live, accepted. They took a taxi to the ad- 
dress and were welcomed into the “clean, 
neat, fairly comfortable” home (apartment; 
there are few single houses). 

The man was a teacher of English, they 
learned, and was hoping that he could add 
to his library, his latest works of American 
origin being Mark Twain’s writings. He 
wanted his children to become familiar with 
US. writers. He did not know of William 
Faulkner, nor of F, Scott Fitzgerald nor of 
any of the crop of major latter day authors, 
the girls said. 

The girls said his hunger for “something 
beyond what he could get in local book- 
stalls” was pitiful. 

They added what little they could from 
their travel reading. They said he was 
“touchingly grateful.” 

This is the way it went. 
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ORCHESTRA Wove WEB OF UNDERSTANDING 
(By Hamilton B. Allen) 


The real story of the Eastman Philhar- 
monia tour cannot be written in black and 
white. It was graven in the hearts of men 
in the universal language of beautiful music 
by 87 gallant young people from Rochester, 
N.Y. They and those who heard and those 
who saw will never think the same again, 
nor perhaps even be the same. 

The transformation both in those who 
gave and in those who received, was visible 
and touching; a wonderment to a bystander 
briefly in their midst whose own experience 
never shall be forgotten. 

Their story is as big as the land that 
stretches from the Atlantic eastward to the 
red-towered walls of the Kremlin; from the 
hot streets of Cairo, thick with the diseased, 
to the silent, frozen beauty of sophisticated 
Leningrad. 

It is a story of tired people and long plane 
hops; crowded buses, and dirty trains; of 
warm receptions, and cold rooms; of gusta- 
tory delights, and horsemeat. 

It is a story of eager kids who chose to 
forget sick bellies and homesick hearts to 
keep the show on the long, long road. 

It is a story of an old man of Lvov, cry- 
ing silently in a corner of the concert hall 
and through his tears muttering “duh-svee- 
dah-nee-yah"” (so long, until the next time) 
as the young players left the hall; of others 
so smitten with the young musicians from 
America that they wanted only to touch 
them as they went by; of opened homes in a 
shuttered land; of struck-up friendships 
that ignited on dark streets between music 
hall and hotel and sparkled into bright, 
wonderful moments of a spontaneous peo- 
ple-to-people thing that no government 
bureau could have planned, nor stopped; of 
unmeasurable good will spread across Europe 
and through the Iron Curtain into the vast, 
forbidding darkness of Russian hinterlands 
where no American orchestra had ever been 
before. 

It is the biggest story in the history of 
Rochester music, a fantastic triumph for 
Yankee diplomacy and complete vindication 
of the American system of music education 
pioneered here and showcased so brilliantly 
in the Eastman Philharmonia. 

This is the reaction of a reporter on the 
“home” side. 

Let's look at what the “other” side thought 
of the orchestra for a measure of its artistic 
accomplishments. Here is a professional 
view, written by Prof. M. Teryan, a leading 
critic in Soviet musical circles, for Soviet 
Culture, the principal magazine of music and 
the arts in all of Russia. 

It was translated for me in the last mo- 
ments before leaving Kiev for Moscow and 
home. Here it is: 

“Despite the young age of the musicians, 
the orchestra impresses us first of all with 
its fine ensemble, with technical and group 
perfection, a high quality of sound, irre- 
proachable in its intonation and rhythmic 
stability. The orches}ra is superb in its dy- 
namic gradation—from the softest pianis- 
simo to a powerful forte, to which any harsh- 
ness is foreign. 

“Composer Dr, Howard Hanson is the artis- 
tic leader and the chief conductor of the 
Eastman orchestra. He is unquestionably a 
musician of high caliber. 

“Dr. Hanson’s manner of conducting bears 
no trace of affectation but is characterized 
by appealing modesty and charm. At the 
same time he is a deeply emotional and 
brilliant artist. 

“Complex in style and character, the (first) 
concert program was carried out with great 
artistic mastery and variety of performance. 
The overture, ‘Abduction from the Seraglio’ 
by Mozart, sounded light and transparent; 
Ravel's Mother Goose Suite’ was full of 
fresh orchestral color and shadings of tim- 
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ber. In de Falla’s suite, “The Three Cor- 
nered Hat,’ the orchestra dazzled us with its 
rhythmic accuracy and true inner tempera- 
ment. We were deeply impressed by the 
interpretation of Purcell’s ‘Dioclesian’ 
suite—the utterly clear voice leading pro- 
viding expressive and beautiful sonority. 

“By the way, recalling the third concert, I 
must say that the magical mastery of the 
orchestra's full palette of colors revealed it- 
self to the utmost in such scores as Res- 
pighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’ and in Liador’s 
"The Enchanted Lake.” 

“For the first time Muscovites heard 
Howard Hanson’s Second Symphony, ‘Ro- 
mantic’ The audience highly appreciated 
both the mastery of the orchestra and of its 
leader. 

“I shall not speak of the second concert 
of the American musicians where the superb 
art of Dr. Hanson and his students was re- 
affirmed anew. I shall just mention briefly 
the third and last concert in Moscow when 
the audience met another guest conductor, 
Dr. Frederick Fennell. I am pleased that 
Shostakovich's First Symphony found in Dr. 
Fennel a profound and thoughtful 
interpreter.” 

Said Dr, Hanson, with a sly chuckle of de- 
light, “I couldn't have done better if I had 
written it myself.“ 

PHILHARMONIA WINS PLAUDITS ON DEPARTURE 
From Russia 


Moscow.—The Eastman Philharmonia Or- 
chestra of Rochester left for home last night 
after giving concerts in Moscow, 
arith and other Soviet cities, Moscow radio 

Tass, the Soviet news agency, appended 
this comment in reporting the departure: 

“The greatest plaudits went to the art di- 
rector of the orchestra, Composer Howard 
Hanson. It was noted in musical circles that 
the Eastman orchestra largely owes to How- 
ard Hanson its high professional skill, The 
conductor has a natural bearing on the po- 
dium and does not strive for effects for effects’ 
sake. Having a perfect command of the 


orchestra he is able to insure an amazingly 


balanced sound, making use of all the rich 
hues of the orchestra palette. The second 
conductor, Frederick Fennell, also produced 
a fine impression. 

“The Soviet press and music critics noted 
that despite its youth the Eastman orchestra 
attracts one by its excellent feeling of en- 
semble, high technical skill, fine sound, a 
faultless intonational quality and sustained 
rhythm. 

“The orchestra is equally good in the full 
dynamic range, from the most delicate pia- 
nissimo to a powerful forte without any cs- 
tentation, wrote the paper Sovetskaya Kul- 
tura.” 

PHILHARMONIA RETURNS TONIGHT From 3 
MontHs or TRIUMPHS 


The Eastman Philharmonia will return to- 
night in trlumph after a three-continent, 3- 
month tour. 

Hundreds of Rochesterians are expected to 
greet the 96-member orchestra when it ar- 
rives at Niagara Falls Airport at 8:25 p.m. 

Political, civic and cultural leaders will be 
joined by scores of students and faculty 
members from the Eastman School of Music 
and University of Rochester. 

Members of the troupe will be “piped” a 
welcome by the Eastman Wind Ensemble, 
organized by Dr. Frederick G. Fennell, as- 
sociate philharmonia conductor and founder 
of the ensemble. Dr. Fennell was with the 
group during its tour. 

Parents and friends of the young musicians 
will journey to Niagara Falls by auto. A 
local delegation of greeters will be headed 
by County Manager Gordon A, Howe and City 
Manager Henry R. Dutcher, Jr. 

The travelers will leave Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, today via a DC-3 jet. Roch- 
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ester-Monroe County Airport's 5,500-foot 
runway is too short to accommodate the big 
plane, which carries 120 passengers. 

After the landing at Niagara Falls, the 
company will return here by bus. 

Persons wishing to drive to the welcoming 
ceremonies tonight were advised to leave the 
New York Thruway at exit 49. From there 
they should go north on Route 78 for 2 
miles, then west on Route 324 to the junc- 
tion of Routes 18 and 62 (about 6 miles). 
Continue northwest on Route 62 for 11.5 
miles to Bell Aircraft plant. Signs pointing 
toward the airport and Air Force base show 
the way from there. 

After the first salutations, an official wel- 
come-home dinner will be held Wednesday 
night in the Sheraton Hotel. The dinner 
will honor Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
Eastman School; Dr. Fennell; Richard Kil- 
mer, concertmaster; and the other musical 
tourists. 

The orchestra, made up of Eastman School 
students, led by Dr. Hanson and Dr. Fennell, 
left here on its State Department-sponsored 
tour November 24. They made their final 
appearance Thursday in Leningrad. That 
triumphant concert climaxed more than 70 
played during the 10,000-mile itinerary. 

Critics in Lisbon, Portugal (their first 
stop), described the philharmonia as sound- 
ing better than the Lisbon orchestra. 

Reports reaching here disclosed that the 
young musicians found only critic acclaim 
in their journey. 

That commendation was duplicated again 
and again in Switzerland, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, West Germany, Egypt, Leb- 
anon, Turkey, Poland, and the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps in that country more than any 
other, the greatest triumphs were scored. 
The precision of the group impressed both 
Soviet critics and audiences. 

At the first concert in Moscow January 26, 
more than 2,000 persons jammed into Mos- 
cow Conservatory. The crowd’s shouts of 
appreciation kept the philharmonia playing 
encores for 40 minutes. 

On that night the third encore was “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” and the Russians in- 
sisted it be played a second time. 

A Tass critic wrote that the orchestra 
“made an impression of very great musical 
culture.” 

After the Moscow concert series, the phil- 
harmonia enchanted music lovers in other 
cities of eastern Russia. The Soviet tour 
ended last week in musically sophisticated 
Leningrad. 

The philharmonia left the Soviet Union 
yesterday afternoon en route for Amsterdam, 
radio Moscow reported last night. 

On January 22 in Warsaw, Poland, the 
acclaim brought four encores from a cheer- 
ing crowd, In Cracow an audience broke 
precedent by asking an encore even before 
intermission. 

“This just never happens,” commented 
Dr. Fennell, who was conducting that day. 

Besides exposing Iron Curtain countries 
to the performance level of an American 
student orchestra, the tour brought a large 
sampling of American music to many areas 
where it was rarely heard. 

Among the works favorably cited most 
consistently by critics was Hanson’s Second 
Symphony. 

During the tour minor emergencies arose. 

The most serious was the illness of Karen 
Phillips. Miss Phillips, a violist from Dal- 
las, Tex., suffered an appendicitis attack 
which confined her to a hospital in Istan- 
bul, Turkey. 

But the 19-year-old artist caught the or- 
chestra 10 days later in Warsaw. In true 
show business tradition she insisted on 
taking her place for the next concert, 

But through both tribulations and 
triumphs the company apparently per- 
formed its musical mission of friendship to 
other nations. 
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The community’s salutations which will 

t will be added to the long 

litany of praise recited so often in so many 
places. 


Hanson Movro BY RUSSIANS’ RECEPTION 


NIAGARA Fatis.—Russian audiences could 
not have been nicer to us” Dr. Howard Han- 
son said last night as friends and well- 
wishers mobbed him inside the Niagara Falls 
Airbase hangar. 

“No one could have given our Eastman 
Philharmonia Orchestra a warmer reception. 
Russia is a fascinating country and the 
whole experience has been tremendous.” 

The veteran conductor was most explicit 
in saying: 

“I feel that the European and Middle East 
peoples not only like our young musicians 
for their talent but also for the way they 
conducted themselves.” 

Dr. Hanson, who lost nine pounds on the 
first 3 weeks of the tour, admitted he was 
very tired but very happy. 

“It was hardly a vacation. When that big 
plane finally landed here in the United States, 
there was a reaction that I can’t really put 
into words,” he said. “Incidentally, we have 
had letters from embassies and consulates all 
over Europe, congratulating our philhar- 
monia for its magnificent contribution to 
musical and cultural understanding. 

“These young musicians were a great suc- 
cess. We all should be proud of them.” 

Dr. Hanson looked fit and ready and, with 
his usual ability to understate, remarked: 

“I am amazed at the size of the crowd 
welcoming us here.” 

Among them was his private secretary, 
Mary Louise , who burst into tears 
as she gave the boss a bearhug. 


THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
OF 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Qu] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has been studying 
H.R. 10010 which is entitled, The Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962. Under this 
proposal the dairy industry would come 
under Government controls such as no 
dairy farmer has ever anticipated in the 
past. 

One of the serious faults of this legis- 
lation is that all future production will 
be based on the production of farmers 
in the year 1961. At best this will be 
backward looking rather than forward 
looking legislation. It will freeze exist- 
ing patterns of production and market- 
ing not to levels of the present day but 
to 1961 levels. The dairy industry has 
undergone great changes in the last 
decade. This change and progress would 
virtually be stopped if the proposed 
legislation were enacted. 

No Government regulation and no at- 
tempt to bring the dairy industry into a 
public utility status can possibly take 
into consideration and make adjust- 
ments for changes caused by population 
growth, changing consumer preferences, 
changing farm management efficiency, 
and new management practices and 
technological advantages which are as- 
sisting dairy farmers. 
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This lack of flexibility is of great con- 
cern to dairy farmers in my area of the 
country. I have received letter after 
letter from young dairy farmers, many 
of whom spent 1961 in the service and 
who now have gone back to their fathers’ 
farms. The father reduced production 
in 1961 in order to handle production 
while his boy was in the service and 
now together they plan on operating an 
efficient dairy farm which will utilize the 
labor of both the young man and his 
own. 

If this legislation is enacted it would 
prevent such an increase and in effect 
it would force the young man off the 
farm to find employment elsewhere. 
The letters which I received indicate 
that many young men, who have begun 
large expenditures for modernization of 
their dairy plant with the eventual goal 
of securing the number of cattle neces- 
sary to make an efficient operation of 
their farm, now find they would be pre- 
vented from reaching the point of effi- 
cient production because their produc- 
tion base would be their 1961 production. 

Under the bill marketing allotment or 
bases could be transferred from one 
farm to another, but only according to 
the rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and he 
could also be in the market purchasing 
dairy bases and in that way bid up the 
prices of these bases. This would make 
an additional expenditure for any young 
farmer wanting to become a dairyman or 
to increase his herd to the size neces- 
sary for him to be an efficient dairyman. 

The only individual that this program 
could possibly work for would be one 
who planned to reduce production next 
year anyway. The dairy farmers who 
would be satisfied with this program 
would be those who would comply with 
reduction of production automatically 
because of management decisions made 
by themselves. 

The bill provides that all other dairy 
farmers would be kept in line because of 
substantial fines and imprisonment in a 
Federal penitentiary. Now, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has changed its 
mind and says this is no longer neces- 
sary. However, it should be pointed out 
that this is a portion of the bill and evi- 
dently was considered necessary at the 
time the bill was written. 

The only way I can ever see that a 
production control plan would be in any 
way equitable is if it would apply equally 
to all dairy farmers. However, this law 
provides that so-called deficient areas 
could be exempted. Also, minimum al- 
lotments would be provided so that the 
small producer would not be subject to 
the act and in this way all the reduction 
in production would be saddled on com- 
mercial. producers in areas where some 
supply of dairy products is provided for 
other areas of the country. 

As the administration testified on the 
dairy section of this legislation they 
realized that there were many complex 
and difficult areas in which decisions 
must be made. Some of them are: what 
are to be the price support levels, how 
much will production be reduced, ex- 
actly how would transfer of allotments 
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be provided, how would they define defi- 
cient areas, at what level would they set 
the minimum allotment, how would the 
country be divided into 15 different 
areas—and so on. 

In every case it was stated by admin- 
istration witnesses that these were de- 
tails that had not yet been worked out. 
It seems to me that such details should 
be made available to the Congress in 
order that we may make a decision as to 
whether or not this is just legislation 
rather than waiting until the time of the 
referendum to inform the farmers to 
what kind of regulations and controls 
they actually would be subjected. 

From all the studies I have made of 
quota plans—and this definitely is a 
quota plan—any of the present problems 
which would be solved would be dwarfed 
compared to the great problems that 
would be created. If we want a healthy 
and prosperous dairy industry in this 
country this is not the approach to take. 
Let us rather listen to the experience of 
the people involved in our great dairy 
industry—people who almost unan- 
imously oppose this legislation—and let 
us take recommendations from them. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RALPH 
GWINN 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened at the passing of our 
good friend and former colleague Ralph 
Gwinn. It was a real privilege to serve 
with him here in the House. I was sor- 
ry when Ralph Gwinn announced his 
retirement from the Congress a few 
years ago and now the knowledge of his 
passing brings home a much greater loss. 

Ralph Gwinn was one of the most de- 
voted and conscientious men with whom 
I have served in the House. He was 
gracious, kind, and always willing to 
assist his colleagues with their many 
problems. 

Ralph Gwinn was a great American 
who fought to the very end for the ideals 
in which he believed. He will be sorely 
missed 


My deepest sympathy goes out to his 
family in their bereavement. 


SENATOR IRVING M. IVES 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
country suffered a considerable loss with 
the passing of former U.S, Senator Irving 
M. Ives of New York. Irving Ives was a 
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humanitarian in the true sense of the 
word. He was a man of principle and 
conviction and could always be counted 
on to pursue the course which he felt 
in his own heart and mind was in the 
best interests of his country. 

Irving Ives was an inspiration to those 
around him, coming as close as anyone 
could, in my estimation, to setting a per- 
fect example for those who would pur- 
sue a life of public service. Dedication, 
thoroughness, objectivity, effectiveness— 
these were hallmarks of Irving Ives’ 
service. 

His contributions to the well-being of 
his fellow man are marked indelibly on 
his outstanding record of public service 
in the New York State Assembly and in 
the U.S. Senate. Admiration and re- 
spect for Irving Ives would flow from a 
knowledge of his public record alone. 
These feelings are heightened by the fact 
that I was personally acquainted with 
him for many years before we both came 
to Washington in 1947 to serve in the 
Congress. 

In this day and age when men of wis- 
dom and vision are sorely needed, we 
are the worse for his passing. He has 
left as one of his many legacies, how- 
ever, his shining example of statesman- 
ship which will endure as a valuable 
guidepost for our individual actions in 
the months and years ahead. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEFENSE 
SUPPLY AGENCY 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 31 the Secretary of Defense 
announced the organization of the De- 
fense Supply Agency. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee I have 
long been concerned with the effort to 
economize and improve defense pro- 
curement through centralization of 
functions. I applaud the Secretary’s 
current effort in this direction. 

Implementation of the new Agency 
will have a drastic and curtailing effect 
upon many older segments of the de- 
fense structure. High among these is 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army. 
This dedicated corps has, in the past, 
performed a huge part of defense pro- 
curement with unquestionable efficiency, 
and it is not due to any lack of progres- 
sive adaptation on the part of the 
Quartermaster Corps that has inspired 
this change. These changes could only 
be justified on the grounds that greater 
economies and efficiencies can be 
effected by the creation of the Defense 
Supply Agency. 

The Quartermaster Corps is as old as 
the U.S. Army and older than the Navy 
and Marine Corps, Age alone does 
not warrant veneration. The corps, 
however, through 10 generations of 
war and peace has won the respect 
of the Armed Forces, the Nation, and 
our many allies. Of more significant 
interest in recent years—years marked 
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by growth of management techniques— 
the corps has been in the forefront in 
applying modern business methods to 
military supply. It has been the leader 
in joint -supply of common items. 
Around the world, beginning in World 
War II, it has supplied food and petrole- 
um to all services. It was a pioneer in 
the joint purchase of clothing as early 
as 1954. Two years later it organized 
the first single managers which con- 
tributed to the U.S. taxpayers hundreds 
of millions of dollars savings. 

When progress dictates the withdrawal 
of responsibility and prestige from any 
member of the governmental family, it 
is fitting that unusual and honorable 
performance in the past should be rec- 
ognized and applauded. This should be 
in appreciation to the outgoing perform- 
ers and for the encouragement and dig- 
nity of those left to continue remaining 
significant functions. 

It is with these thoughts that I express 
appreciation to the Quartermaster Corps 
of the Army for its superior and tradi- 
tional performance over these many 
years in the broadest field of defense 
procurement, and the confidence that its 
future performance in the field of direct 
supply will continue to contribute to the 
support and comfort of our combat 
forces. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL B. 
BELL 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow Maj. Gen. Paul B. Bell will be 
retired from the U.S. Army Reserve. 
He has served our country in war and 
in peace. It is my distinct honor now 
to offer him, before this House assembled, 
our congratulations and our thanks. 

General Bell has devoted almost 40 
years to the Army National Guard and 
the U.S. Army Reserve. He terminates 
his military career as Commanding Gen- 
eral of the 95th Division. He rose to this 
position of eminence from the enlisted 
ranks of the Wisconsin National Guard, 
which he first served as a private in 
January 1920. As Commanding General 
of the 95th Division and as a citizen of 
the State of Oklahoma, we honor him 
today. 

General Bell is a fine American pos- 
sessing a truly outstanding record of 
service. He was for many years with 
the 45th Division. During World War 
II, General Bell served nearly 6 years of 
active duty. His assignments included 
artillery battalion commander, artillery 
group executive officer, artillery group 
commander, and assistant artillery of- 
ficer, artillery section of the European 
General Board. During 26 months of 
duty in the European theater, he earned 
many awards of merit and distinction, 
including the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, the Air Medal, and the French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. 
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After the war, General Bell joined the 
Army Reserve program, eventually un- 
dertaking his present command in 
April 1958. 

General Bell should be proud of his 
service and the Army Reserve should be 
proud of General Bell. His leadership 
and high moral character mark him as 
one of the finest products of our military 
reserve program. It is through the dedi- 
cation and service of men like General 
Bell—the civilian soldiers of our democ- 
racy—that the United States can face 
the challenging future with confidence. 

On the occasion of General Bell’s re- 
tirement, we now salute a man who has 
served his country well. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
this country’s first modern apprentice- 
ship law was enacted in my State of 
Wisconsin in 1911. Over the years other 
States adopted laws patterned after ours 
and today there are 26 States and Ter- 
ritories with apprenticeship laws and 
agencies similar to our apprenticeship 
division. 

Wisconsin has participated in the vet- 
erans’ training under Public Laws 346 
and 550. Forty-three thousand vet- 
erans were approved for training. Thir- 
teen thousand were on-the-job trainces, 
training for periods not to exceed 2 years, 
in every imaginable business and occu- 
pation. 

It is my understanding that under 
H.R. 10363—H.R. 8399 as amended— 
State agencies having the experience and 
know-how will be utilized to assist in 
carrying out the intent of the program, 
I am only too aware that it is difficult 
for us to predict just what the Depart- 
ment of Labor will do in the administra- 
tion of this legislation once it becomes 
law. However, I do wish to state for the 
record that many of my colleagues share 
with me the hope that existing State 
agencies dealing with apprenticeship and 
training programs will not only be uti- 
lized in administering the program but 
will be used to give the benefit of their 
experience in setting up approval criteria 
for all types of training on the job un- 
der the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak in support of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act and the ob- 
jectives toward which it is directed. The 
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widely recognized advances in American 
technology have produced profound re- 
sults in our industrial production. The 
quality and quantity of our products 
have increased markedly. But hand in 
hand with these industrial changes has 
been a shift in the manpower skills nec- 
essary to operate industry. Only too 
frequently both industry and worker are 
found lacking the needed skills. It is 
specifically to this problem of training 
and retraining workers that the Man- 
power Development and Training bill 
is aimed. 

I should like to direct attention spe- 
cifically to that section of the bill which 
provides for educational institutions to 
offer the needed training programs. The 
bill authorizes State vocational educa- 
tion agencies to provide for such train- 
ing through “public education agencies 
or institutions or, if facilities or services 
of such agencies or institutions are not 
adequate for the purpose, through ar- 
rangements with private educational or 
training institutions’—section 401, lines 
10 to 15. Hence it is envisoned that 
existing available public facilities will 
be sought first and then qualified estab- 
lished private facilities will be utilized 
to provide any additional facilities. 
Such a priority system is only just for 
the administration of a public program. 

However, it is significant to point out 
that section 503 of the bill requires that 
the present level of State and local voca- 
tional training effort be maintained. 
Hence, all existing programs must be 
continued at least on the present scale. 
Since most communities are already 
utilizing their public vocational facili- 
ties at near capacity, it is anticipated 
that existing public facilities may not 
be adequate to fulfill the new demands. 
In my own State, the University of Min- 
nesota already utilizes through contract 
agreements the facilities of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis for vocational education. 
The Dunwoody Institute is a nonprofit 
institution of extremely high reputation. 
It provides industrial and technical 
training of the finest caliber to men in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. It is my 
understanding that institutions of such 
high caliber as Dunwoody were specifi- 
cally intended to be eligible under pro- 
visions of this bill. I am sure that my 
distinguished colleagues who conducted 
hearings and drafted this bill would 
heartily concur that such is the intent 
of this bill. The following letter from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare also indicates agreement 
by the administration: 

JUNE 23, 1961. 


Dear Mr. HOLLAND: There is a definite role 
for private, vocational, technical, and train- 
ing schools and institutes under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1961, H.R. 7373, if there were a training need 
fm the area and the public schools were 
unable or preferred not to provide this par- 
ticular training need. 

The legislation specifically authorizes the 
State vocational agency to contract with 
private institutions to provide training and 
retraining requested by the employment 
services, 

As you know, your bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to contract directly with private institutions 
in an area if the State vocational education 
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agency does not or cannot provide vocational 
training requested by the Secretary of Labor. 

In the particular case of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., one of the 
Nation’s outstanding technical institutes, it 
is noteworthy that the State University of 
Minnesota presently has a relationship with 
Dunwoody to provide training for university 
students which is not available through the 
university. 

Thank you for your inquiry about this im- 
portant matter. Please feel free to call on 
us for any further information you may need. 

Sincerely yours, 
Purr H. Des MARAIS, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. Speaker, other fine nonprofit pri- 
vate vocational institutes of high caliber 
are located in major industrial areas 
throughout the country. One example 
would be the David Rankin School of 
Mechanical Trades located in St. Louis, 
and so prominently discussed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from St. Louis, 
Congressman THOMAS CURTIS. Iam con- 
vinced from talking with subcommittee 
members that such eminently qualified 
institutions as Dunwoody and Rankin 
are intended to be eligible for participa- 
tion in the programs established by the 
bill. It is the fly-by-night type of 
schools which took undue advantage 
of the earlier veterans education acts 
that cause concern to the framers of 
this legislation. The committee has as- 
sured me frequently that institutions of 
the excellent caliber of Dunwoody and 
Rankin are desired and necessary for the 
fullest implementation of this manpower 
program. Therefore, I fecl it is essential 
in the passage of the manpower develop- 
ment and training bill to establish clear- 
ly the intention of Congress that quali- 
fied nonprofit private institutions should 
participate in the newly established pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I pay 
tribute to my esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
Grecor]. He is always alert and vigi- 
lant to the detailed items of legislation 
before this body, and particularly so 
when people of his Third Congressional 
District are affected. I wish to assure 
the gentleman that it is my understand- 
ing that the Labor Department has high 
respect for Dunwoody Institute. 

As legislative history to this substitute 
bill, I want it clearly understood that 
we do not contemplate requiring train- 
ees to attend public facilities when bet- 
ter private facilities are available in the 
community. The language of the bill 
authorizes agreements between the Sec- 
retary of HEW and State agencies to 
provide training “through public educa- 
tional agencies or institutions, or, if fa- 
cilities or services of such agencies or 
institutions are not adequate for the 
purpose, through arrangements with 
private educational or training institu- 
tions.” 

I would certainly contemplate that 
trainees at Dunwoody would normally 
qualify for training allowances since, as 
I understand it, no technical institutes 
in that area compare with Dunwoody in 
the particular type of training Dun- 
woody offers. It is not our intention 
to make life more difficult for private 
technical institutes or any other private 
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institutions providing needed training 
facilities. I would certainly hope that 
the administrators of this substitute bill 
would lean over backward in this re- 
spect. Having discussed this with my 
Democratic colleagues, I believe my 
views are shared in this respect on a 
bipartisan basis. 


KENNEDY'S POLITICAL TRICKERY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
entire political career, I do not believe I 
have ever seen an instance of transpar- 
ent political trickery to match President 
Kennedy’s attempt to browbeat Con- 
gress into acquiescence in his unwise 
proposed reorganization plan to estab- 
lish a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

When the President, in an angry re- 
action to the House Rules Committee's 
refusal, by a vote of nine to six, to grant 
a rule for the consideration of a bill to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing, announced that he would 
create such a Department by a reorgan- 
ization plan and appoint Dr. Weaver, a 
Negro, as Secretary of the new Depart- 
ment, some of my friends of the press, 
while amused, said they regarded this 
as a brilliant stroke of political genius. 

When, however, the House and Senate 
refused to be intimidated into voting for 
a plan which had no merits, on the 
threat of political extinction, the general 
press comment turned around the other 
way and indicated that the President 
had tried to get by with a fast one, but 
got caught in it and fell on his face. 

For example, the foliowing was the 
analysis of the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen Patriot: 

The introduction of the race issue was, as 
we called it some time ago, a shoddy po- 
litical trick. It is good to see it turn into a 
political blunder. 


I insert the entire editorial at this 
point in my remarks: 
PRESIDENT'S POLITICAL BLUNDER 


Washington news analysts are beginning 
to agree that President Kennedy's tactics 
with respect to the establishment of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs are not producing 
the political results he expected. 

Republicans who were in their 
boots when the President injected the racial 
issue into the argument, are beginning to 
regain their confidence. As James Marlow, 
our Associated Press news analyst, reported 
Friday, it was the Democrats who helped 
wreck the Kennedy political steamroller. 

The President has centered all of his fire 
on the Republicans, blaming them for deny- 
ing the cities the so-called benefits of his 
scheme. 

He has had not a word to say about Demo- 
crats who voted him in the House, 
the Senate and in the House Rules Com- 
mittee, 
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Neither has he taken cognizance of the 
fact that his party holds a hefty majority 
in each House of Congress. If the Democrats 
followed his leadership, every Republican in 
the place could vote against him and he still 
would get what he wants. 

These facts are so obvious that the Presi- 
dent's political moves ‘lose their punch. 
Abraham Lincoln’s “you can fool some of the 
people * * *” and so on still is true. After 
an issue reaches a certain degree of phoni- 
ness, the voters see through it without a 
magnifying glass or having a picture drawn 
for them. 

And even if he tried, the President couldn’t 
lay all the blame on a Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition. 

No less than seven Representatives from 
outside the Solid South and the so-called 
border States joined the Republican ma- 
jority in rebuffing the President. 

That gives weight to the Republican con- 
tention that the merits of the proposal, 
rather than the racial issue, were paramount 
in their considerations. 

And, as & matter of fact, Republicans tend 
to be opposed to big government. They 
need not justify a vote against the creation 
of another department, with a threat of 
Federal control over local affairs, on any 
grounds other than that it is contrary to 
their political philosophy. 

The introduction of the race issue was, 
as we called it some time ago, a shoddy po- 
litical trick. It is good to see it turn into 
a political blunder. 


On Wednesday, February 21, the 
House, by a resounding 264 to 150 roll- 
call vote, handed President Kennedy his 
most disastrous and humiliating defeat 
since he assumed office. 

The President held a press conference 
shortly after this vote and made some 
amazing statements, seeking to pick up 
what political advantage he could out 
of the debacle. Among other things he 
said: 

Now, the difficulty, of course, is that many 
of those who do not live in urban areas are 
opposed to it. But if we in this country 
began to adopt a system that everyone who 
lives in a city area voted against those things 
which were of assistance to the farmer, and 
everybody who comes from a rural area voted 
against those policies which provided a bet- 
ter life for people in the city, and everybody 
who lived outside the Tennessee Valley voted 
against the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
everyone who lived in the East voted against 
development in the Northwest or the de- 
velopment of natural resources, this country 
would come to a grinding halt. 


Before the vote, the President’s strat- 
egy was to promote the Urban Affairs 
Department proposal as a race issue to 
fill the void of his inaction in civil rights 
matters and to put Republicans on the 
spot. After his defeat, in his press con- 
ference, for the first time the President 
ascribed it to a farm versus city vote 
and as quoted above, deplored divisive- 
ness and its possible effect upon the 
future of our system of government. 

This is putting things in reverse. It 
was the President, by appealing to sec- 
tionalism and racial animosities and ex- 
ploiting them rather than discussing the 
proposal on its merits, who sought to set 
class against class and section against 
section for his political advantage. I 
agree that divisiveness is harmful to our 
system of government and deplore any- 
one’s attempting to appeal to racial or 
sectional prejudices. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks a number of edi- 
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torials and columns which seem to me 
clearly to demonstrate that in this in- 
stance, at least, the President was not 
able to fool very many people. 

For example, the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram carried an editorial on Jan- 
uary 27, 1962, entitled “Keep the Issue 
Clear,” which I insert herewith. 


KEEP THE ISSUE CLEAR 


President Kennedy’s proposal to create a 
new Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing with Cabinet status should be con- 
sidered on its merits or lack of them. Either 
such a Department is needed or it is not 
needed. Partisan emotionalism and racial- 
ism ought not be a part of the decision. But 
that will not be the case. The President 
has helped to make it that way. 

Upon learning that the House Rules Com- 
mittee had turned down his bill to create 
the proposed Department, Mr. Kennedy an- 
nounced he would create it by Executive 
order and that Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, 
would be named its head. That Mr. Weaver 
was in line for the appointment had been 
known a long time. The President's an- 
nouncement thus was not news but it was 
challenging. It was a partisan challenge. 

By using the procedure of an Executive 
order, Mr, Kennedy seeks to put the Mem- 
bers of the House or the Senate, or both, 
on record. For unless one or the other 
vetoes the plan, it will go into effect. And 
vetoes are a matter of record. Each Mem- 
of the House or Senate has to stand up and 
be counted. 

There can be little objection to that. But 
there is valid objection to the reason that 
the President gave for deciding to issue the 
Executive order. He said he was “somewhat 
astonished at the Republican leadership” 
for opposing the bill in committee. The 
committee has a majority of Democrats. It 
was the votes of four southern Democrats 
plus those of five Republican members that 
killed the bill in committee. The south- 
ern Democrats in the committee deserted 
the Democratic leadership—the President’s 
leadership, But Mr. Kennedy said nothing 
about that. 

Thus the President, by singling out the 
Republicans, sought to make the proposed 
Department a partisan issue, But there is 
more to it than that. By saying that Mr. 
Weaver would be named head of the Depart- 
ment, he seeks to create the impression that 
the Republicans are supporting the south- 
ern Democrats on a racial issue. Almost 
immediately the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association for Colored People an- 
nounced that anyone opposing the 
Department would be acting out of racial 
prejudice. 

That cannot be allowed to stand as the 
issue, no matter what the state of American 
politics. Neither of the two big political 
parties can be put in the position of being 
entitled to the exclusive allegiance of racial 
segments of the population. The color of 
a citizen’s skin has no more to do with his 
stand on a new Department of Urban Affairs 
than the color of his eyes. The issue about 
the new Department is simply whether it is 
needed or not needed. 

Certainly the population growth and the 
movements of the population in recent years 
have created problems. New areas have 
sprung up on the fringes of citles—the big 
cities and even the smaller cities—that are 
neither urban nor rural areas. But that does 
not prove the need for a new Federal De- 
partment on Urban Affairs. 

Many of the opponents of the proposed 
Department think, and with good reason, 
that the Federal Government already is med- 
dling too deeply in municipal affairs. They 


do not see any need for Federal grants to 


study city problems and recommend solu- 
tions. They think local governments should 
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handle local affairs. They fear the trend to- 
ward centralized government. They think a 
new Department of Urban Affairs would like- 
ly seek broader fields of operation once it 
was established. They see it trying to get 
into such things as zoning, transportation, 
water supply, sewers, police and fire protec- 
tion. They fear the creation of a vast new 
bureaucracy. 

Clearly any such Department would engage 
in more social planning. With this country 
engaged in a cold war and with $52 billion 
a year being spent on national defense where 
are the extra billions for social plans com- 
ing from? Certainly it is far more essen- 
tial now that we concentrate on the Na- 
tion’s military and economic strength than 
on social plans. 

Let's halt this trend into centralized gov- 
ernment in Washington. Let's keep govern- 
ment in the hands of the people. Let's keep 
it out of the hands of bureaucrats. 


The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 
on January 26, 1962, carried the follow- 
ing editorial, “What About the Demo- 
crats?” 

WHAT ABOUT THE DEMOCRATS? 


In his Wednesday press conference, Presi- 
dent Kennedy made quite an issue of the 
rejection, by the House Rules Committee, 
of his proposal for establishing a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. 

The President said he was “somewhat 
astonished” by the votes cast against the 
plan by the five Republican Members and 
indicated that he would submit the demand 
for a new department as a reorganization 
proposal, 

Well, it's good politics to blame the other 
party for any negative action, but the story 
of the voting in the committee raises serious 
questions about the President’s leadership 
of his own party. 

The Democrats hold a 10-to-5 majority on 
the House Rules Committee. With an edge 
like that—the largest on any of the standing 
committees of the House—the President 
ought to be able to get just about anything 
he wants. 

He was frustrated on this matter, however, 
by four southern Democrats who voted with 
the Republicans to make the tally nine to 
six against the proposal for a new Cabinet 
post. 

Mr. Kennedy did not mention the four 
Democrats who went against his wishes. His 
criticism of the Republicans would have 
been more effective if he had included the 
members of his own party in his denuncia- 
tion. 

The President would gain more respect if 
he had the stomach to stand up and blast 
the Republicans for opposing his proposal 
on political grounds—and, at the same time, 
rebuke the four Democrats for bringing the 
racial issue into the matter. Mr. Kennedy 
affirmed, at his press conference, the gen- 
eral impression that he would appoint a 
Negro, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, to the De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. And that is 
exactly why the southern Democrats refused 
to go along. 

As matters stand now, here is another 
case in which the President is backing and 
filling on, and playing politics with, civil 
rights. It ranks with his refusal to fulfill 
his campaign pledge to end, “with the stroke 
of a pen,” discrimination in federally backed 
housing. 

Mr. Kennedy, however, is a politician. He 
has to live with the southern Democrats 
because the New Frontier, for all practical 
purposes, does not represent the majority 
of Americans. This is a fact he must face, 
even though it occasionally leaves him with 
egg on his face. 


The Ann Arbor (Mich.) News carried 
the article, “Kennedy’s Racial Issue” on 
January 31, 1962. 
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KENNTD 'S RACIAL Issue 


It hardly seems that the Nation needed 
another racial issue, particularly one involv- 
ing Federal officials. But that is what Presi- 
dent Kennedy has created, intentionally 
so far as anyone can tell, by his approach to 
the issue of adding a Department of Urban 
Affairs to the Cabinet. 

Co: who oppose needless central- 
ization of government—there are many in 
both parties—are now in a position where 
they can be accused of racial prejudice if 
they vote against the reorganization order 
Kennedy has sent them. The NAACP has 
seen to this by issuing a statement to the 
effect that prejudice can be the only reason 
for anyone opposing creation of an urban 
affairs department. 

Robert C. Weaver, a Negro and Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, made no racial appeals when he 
argued for creation of an urban affairs de- 
partment in a Detroit speech last November. 
This is being done by others. Weaver argued 
the case on its merits, although he is the one 
with greatest personal interest in the matter. 

It is being argued that southern Democrats 
and northern Republicans oppose the pro- 
posed new Cabinet post because they don't 
want a Negro in so high a position. This 
may be true in some cases, but it is most 
unfair to generalize. Many sound reasons 
for doubting the wisdom of an urban affairs 
Cabinet post were advanced years before 
Kennedy was President, or before he said 
that Weaver would get the job. 

These boil down to the argument that 
an urban affairs department in Washington 
would include within its jurisdiction many 
problems which can be settled more effec- 
tively and more rapidly on the local level. 

In his message to Congress yesterday, Ken- 
nedy said the new Cabinet post would assume 
all duties of the agency Weaver now heads, 
including “advances and loans to assist in 
the planning and construction of needed 
public facilities, advances and loans to assist 
in comprehensive local planning, and others 
still.” 

It isn’t necessary to be a Goldwater-style 
States righter to have honest fears that the 
new Federal department Kennedy proposes 
would soon be involved in such matters as 
Ann Arbor’s controversial zoning ordinance 
and the decision of where and when to build 
the Northbelt bypass between U.S. 23 and 
Interstate 94. 

Kennedy's mistake in wanting more cen- 
tralization in dealing with local problems is 
probably an honest one. Local government 
is the area in which he has the least personal 
experience. Yet he seems to have some talent 
for it. His success in converting the matter 
into a racial issue must be the envy of many 
metropolitan political bosses. 


On the same day, the Monroe (Mich.) 
Evening News had an editorial, “Urban 
Affairs Bureau or Bust”: 


URBAN AFFAIRS BUREAU or Bust 


It is obvious from statements made to the 
press by the administration and others that 
every trick in the political bag is going to 
be hauled out and sprung in the effort to 
force Congress acceptance of the organiza- 
tion of a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

The first effort appeared at the Presi- 
dent’s news conference last week. In the 
lead-off question put to him, Mr, Kennedy 
managed to imply that those who opposed 
a bill to create the new Department were 
against those who lived in cities. The bill 
met its predicted dismal end in the House 
Rules Committee by a 9 to 6 vote with five 
Republicans and four Democrats opposing 
the bill. 

Following the committee's rejection of the 
bill, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People telegraphed 
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Representative Jon Byrnes, chairman of 
the House Republican Policy Committee, 
that GOP opposition to the President's new 
Department “will be interpreted as Republi- 
can opposition to a possible Negro Cabinet 
appointment.” To which Representative 
Byrnes replied that the committee rejected 
the new Department “as a dangerous at- 
tempt to centralize more power in the Fed- 
eral Government. “ He further casti- 
gated the NAACP in attempting to “inject 
the race issue into what is essentially a 
question of public policy.“ Brrnes also 
charged the President with having made “a 
callous attempt” to the same end. 

Unfortunately, such exchanges have re- 
sulted in obscuring the basic issues at stake. 
Because the President made the unusual 
move of naming a Cabinet post before that 
post is even created, he must be considered 
somewhat at fault. 

The reorganization order, if it follows the 
wording of the House bill, would establish 
the new Department “to provide technical 
assistance and information, including a 
clearinghouse service” and many other 
“benefits,” not only to urban complexes, but 
“to * * all communities, regardless of 
size, whether incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated.” 

Such a plan surely would swell the grow- 
ing Federal bureaucracy. Objections on 
such grounds are well founded. Experience 
shows that such additions constantly grow 
in costs and number of employees. One can 
be sure that the original $64,000 to admin- 
ister the new Department a year is merely 
an opening wedge masking an expansion 
well calculated to assume vast proportions. 


The Washington Evening Star, on 
Tuesday, February 20, the day before the 
vote in the House, carried an editorial 
entitled “Strictly Political”: 

STRICTLY POLITICAL 

The spectacle of Congressmen being 
threatened, in effect, with reprisals at the 
polls if they vote their convictions on the 
question of creating an Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment is not an admirable one. Yet this is 
the consequence of injecting a racial issue 
into the urban affairs debate. 

It began when the President announced 
in advance that Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, 
would be named to the new Cabinet-leyel 
post if it should be created. This automat- 
ically insured the opposition of southern 
Democrats. But it raised a thorny political 
question for Republicans, especially in the 
House. 

Most of them would not be opposed to the 
appointment of Mr. Weaver to a Cabinet- 
level post. But they are opposed to the 
creation of a Department of Urban Affairs 
on the ground that it would lead to costly 
extension of the Federal bureaucracy. As of 
now, however, they find themselves in some- 
thing of a political trap. If they vote their 
beliefs—that is, if they vote against the 
President's urban affairs plan, they will be 
accused of doing so because they do not 
want to see a Negro in a Cabinet post. The 
stage for this was set by the President, and 
the backdrop was supplied Sunday by Mr. 
Weaver when, in his first public comment, 
he said he was sure “the minority group 
people will react very adversely against 
those” who vote against the President’s plan. 

It is deplorable that the fact of Mr. 
Weaver's race is alienating southern Demo- 
cratic votes, for he seems fully qualified for 
the post to which he would be named, It is 
even more deplorable, however, that the fact 
of his race is being used in an attempt to 
coerce Members of Congress into voting for 
a Government reorganization plan in which, 
on its merits, they do not believe. This may 
be representative of the Kennedy brand of 
bare-knuckle domestic politics. But we 
doubt that all of its implications have been 
thought through. 
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The Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
on the same day carried an article en- 
titled “How Bureaucracy Grows”: 


How BUREAUCRACY Grows 


When President Kennedy told Congress 
about the Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing he wants to create, he left the func- 
tion and powers of the department largely 
undefined. He asserted that city problems 
“are as complex as they are manifold” and 
mentioned among these the matter of mass 
transportation. When he enumerated the 
programs and responsibilities that would be 
transferred to the new department, he listed 
only those of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

As the law now stands, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no authority in the mass trans- 
portation field, none except that of the Home 
and Finance Agency to allocate funds for 
transit surveys. So it would appear that the 
President is leaving some of the objectives 
of the new department to be implemented 
later as its bureaucratic structure grows and 
grows. 

And Senator Harry Byrn has offered some 
observations on what growth may be ex- 
pected. He uses the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as an example. That 
Department was set up in 1953 as a regroup- 
ing of agencies in the fields the name given 
it covers. The first year of its existence 
HEW had $1.9 billion to spend, employed 
40,264 persons and had a payroll of $170 
million. For the new fiscal year HEW pro- 
poses to spend $5.1 billion. It will have 
79,456 employees and a payroll of $473.8 
million. In 10 years the Department is 
spending two and a half times as much as 
at the outset, has nearly twice as many 
employees and a payroll about two and a 
half times as great. 

Senator Brno is known as the watchdog 
of the Treasury. He has declared he will 
vote against forming the urban affairs 
department, 


The day after the defeat in the House, 
the Washington Evening Star carried an 
editorial entitled “Deserved Defeat” : 


DESERVED DEFEAT 


The President's plan to set up a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs has met with a crush- 
ing defeat in the House, and deservedly so. 
The adverse vote was 264 to 150, and this 
114-vote margin was much larger than any- 
one had predicted. 

One reason, certainly, stems from the 
crude political pressure tactics used by the 
Kennedy administration. The first indica- 
tion of this came on Tuesday when the Sen- 
ate, which probably would have voted in 
favor of the plan on its merits, rejected a 
maneuver to get the Senate on record before 
the House could act, To do this it was 
necessary to discharge the Senate committee 
considering the plan, although it was con- 
ceded the committee had not used delaying 
tactics. In short, this was an attempt to 
use the Senate as a club with which to be- 
labor the House, and the scheme was rejected 
by the decisive margin of 58 to 42. 

Before the vote in the House, there was 
a contrived effort to inject racism into the 
debate. This was set up by the President 
when he announced that, should the new 
Department be created, he would appoint 
Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, as its head. The 
effect was to put pressure on the Republicans, 
since a vote against creating the Department 
would be attacked as a vote against permit- 
ting a Negro to achieve Cabinet status. Of 
course, this automatically assured the op- 
position of virtually all Southern Democrats, 
and left Republicans who might be against 
the new Department on its merits in a posi- 
tion where they could and would be charged 
with racism. To their credit, the vast ma- 
jority of House Republicans refused to be 
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intimidated by this shabby strategy, and, 
somewhat surprisingly, they were joined in 
voting against the plan by a substantial 
number of Democrats from the West and 
Midwest. 

We do not think that either the Senate 
or the House vote is an accurate reflection 
of sentiment with respect to the merits of 
the urban affairs plan, since it might have 
fared better had it not been for the attempt 
to put its opponents in such an obviously 
false position. Perhaps, as the President 
says, an Urban Affairs Department surely 
will be created later on. But the first re- 
quirement, we think, is for the administra- 
tion to abandon the rash and even dangerous 
type of politicking which was the hallmark 
of this first unsuccessful effort. 


The Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
also after the defeat of the plan in the 
House carried the following editorial, 
“Urban Department Blocked”: 

URBAN DEPARTMENT BLOCKED 

President Kennedy has been defeated in 
his move to create a new Department of 
Urban Affairs. He is the victim of the re- 
sentment created in both branches of Con- 
gress by the type of pressure politics he 
exerted. 

The Senate turned him down Tuesday, 58 
to 42, on an administration maneuver aimed 
at placing that body on record as in favor 
of the plan before the House could vote. 
The Senate vote was not on the merits of 
creating the Department but whether to dis- 
charge the Senate committee from further 
consideration of the plan. Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Senate majority leader, led that 
effort. While admitting that the committee 
considering the measure was operating ef- 
fectively, he said that the President needed, 
for political reasons, to get an immediate 
vote on the Senate floor. But resentment 
turned against the effort to bypass normal 
committee consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion, 

In the House, the vote Wednesday was 
264 to 150 against creating the new De- 
partment. Administration leaders had ex- 
pected a defeat in the House, but the Presi- 
dent’s hope had been to first get the Sen- 
ate on record for it. In the House, as in 
the Senate, a great deal of the opposi- 
tion centered on the White House’s pressure 
tactics. 

A few weeks ago the House Rules Com- 
mittee turned down the administration’s bill 
to have Congress create the new Depart- 
ment. Thereupon the President declared he 
would create it by Executive order. Under 
this procedure the Department would be 
formed unless vetoed by one or both 
Chambers of Congress. But the President 
tried to fasten the blame for his defeat in 
the House committee entirely on Republican 
opposition, ignoring that the Democrats are 
a majority in the committee and that the 
turndown in committee had to be with Dem- 
ocratic help. In blaming the Republicans, 
the President also was aiming at creating 
the impression they objected to his inten- 
tion to name Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, to 
head the proposed Department. Thus racism 
was injected. 

The President brought this up again 
Wednesday in his comment on the House 
vote. He observed that the opposition to the 
new Department of Urban Affairs had said it 
was opposed only to the Department as being 
unnecessary and would support Mr. Weaver 
for another. Cabinet post. Then, somewhat 
sarcastically, he remarked that Mr. Weaver 
could be grateful “for those good wishers for 
a Cabinet post for him when none was avail- 
able.” But a Cabinet post will be available 
if Abraham Ribicoff resigns to run for Con- 
gress, 

Actually, any issue over a Negro in the 
Cabinet is wholly phony. But Mr. Kennedy 
created it. And he tried tactics designed to 
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get every Member of Congress on record. The 
plain reason was that it could be made into 
fine material for the forthcoming congres- 
sional election campaign. But the tactics 
backfired, and the proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs is blocked for the time being. 

And it should be blocked until there is a 
clear showing that it’s desirable and essen- 
tial. Congress is not convinced of that as 
yet. 


William F. Pyper, Head of the Wash- 
ington Booth Newspaper Bureau, sum- 
marized the political situation following 
the defeat of the Urban Affairs proposal 
as follows: 


STATE GOP UNCONCERNED OVER EFFECTS OF 
URBAN AFFAIRS VOTE 
(By Wiliam F. Pyper) 

WASHINGTON.—Most of the Michigan Con- 
gressmen who voted against President Ken- 
nedy’s plan to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing say they would 
have done so without the racial issue being 
involved. 

But, if the Democrats take the vote as a 
racial issue into the 1962 campaign, such 
Republican Congressmen have no fears. At 
least one of them believes it will work in re- 
verse against the Democrats. 

The outstate Republican Congressmen 
were unanimously against the reorganiza- 
tion plan, just as the Wayne County Demo- 
crats were, without exception, for it. In be- 
tween the two categories is Representative 
James G. O'Hara, a Democrat representing 
Macomb County and the Thumb area. He 
voted for the plan. 


LOPSIDED VOTE 


The plan was defeated by a vote of 264 
to 150. The southern Democrats had been 
calculated to vote no, at least in part be- 
cause President Kennedy had announced 
that the new Cabinet Department would 
be headed by Robert C. Weaver who now 
heads the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. A Negro, Dr. Weaver would have 
been the first member of his race to serve 
in the Cabinet. But a good many non- 
southern Democrats voted against it, too. 

President Kennedy made the Weaver an- 
nouncement immediately after the House 
Rules Committee had rejected the proposal 
in the form of legislation. At first blush, 
many felt it was a smart political trick which 
might bring approval of the reorganization 
plan but which at least would put scores 
of lawmakers on the spot both in Congress 
and in their next election campaigns. 

With the lopsided vote against the pro- 
posal in the House—following a less clear-cut 
vote in the Senate against considering the 
plan—it now looks as if Mr. Kennedy’s strat- 
egy won him scarcely a vote in Congress. 
On the contrary, there is evidence that some 
voted against the plan largely because of 
the way administration leaders had pre- 
sented it. 

So the question naturally arises as to what 
the results will be if Democrats brandish the 
record next fall. 

Representative ELrorp A. CEDERBERG, of Bay 
City, State whip who lines up Republicans 
to vote with the party, said he felt the ef- 
fect, if any, would be the reverse of what the 
Democrats had in mind. He said constitu- 
ents largely would have recognized the 
fraudulent nature of the issue, and that 
many would be as resentful as were some 
Congressmen. 

NOTHING TO LOSE 


On the other hand, what of Republicans 
from marginal districts, where the Negroes 
may hold the balance of power? Well, most 
of them vehemently insist they weren't even 
considering the racial, political issue. They 
were just against the proposed new Depart- 
ment, per se. 

When they do break down to talk about 
it privately, they · are inclined to point out 
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they have nothing to lose. Most of the Ne- 
groes in their districts have been voting 
straight Democratic anyway, and there was 
no reason to believe they would vote for a 
Republican incumbent because of the one 
rather clouded issue. In other words, such 
Republicans owed their Negro constituents 
nothing politically and could expect nothing 
under any foreseeable circumstances. 

Moreover, such Representatives believe the 
smart political trick will be regarded by 
many as a smart aleck trick, especially 
since it didn’t work. One aspect was that 
Dr. Weaver himself took to the air in behalf 
of the proposal and incidentally in behalf 
of himself. They feel this may have alien- 
ated some Negroes as well as white voters. 

At any rate the Republicans are proud 
of the shellacking they gave the Kennedy 
administration—perhaps its worst—and they 
don’t seem much worried about campaign 
results. 


James Marlow, whose column ap- 
peared in the Adrian Daily Telegram on 
February 26, 1962, summarized the his- 
tory of this proposal as follows: 


DEMOCRATS IN HOUSE WRECKED KENNEDY'S 
URBAN AFFAIRS PLAN 


(By James Marlow) 


WASHINGTON.—His own Democrats wrecked 
any chance for President Kennedy to 
make a political issue out of the ruination 
of his plan for a new Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. 

The far-outnumbered Republicans in the 
House were against it but helpless to stop 
it without Democratic help. They got it in 
abundance, particularly from southern 
Democrats. 

This doesn't leave Kennedy room for tell- 
ing city voters in this year’s congressional 
elections the Republicans did him in. The 
most he can say is that he was for it. That 
can’t help his party much. 

The Republicans’ opposition was based on 
the argument that a new Department would 
only make the Government that much 
bigger and, since it would be concerned with 
cities, it would interfere with the rights of 
States to be concerned with cities. 

It became clear that the bulk of southern 
Democrats would oppose the measure after 
Kennedy announced that he would appoint 
Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, to his Cabinet 
to head the new agency if the Department 
were created. 

The idea for creating such a Department 
has been around for years. 

Mr. Kennedy recommended it last year 
in a message to Congress. 

He backed a bill to set it up. But the 
bill never got out of Senate and House com- 
mittees to the floor of either House for a 
vote. The whole business began moving 
toward a fast climax last January 24. 

Two things happened that day: 

1. The House Rules committee voted 
against letting the bill come up on the floor. 
Southern Democrats and Republicans have 
dominated that committee, perhaps the most 
conservative in Congress. 

Although the Democrats outnumber the 
Republicans in the committee 10 to 5, the 
vote against the bill was 9 to 6. Four 
southern Democrats joined the five Republi- 
cans in throttling the measure. 

2. Kennedy decided to take a step which 
didn’t require committee action at all. He 
told a news conference he was sending Con- 
gress, under his reorganization powers, a 
plan to set up a new Housing Department. 

This meant the plan would go into effect 
in 60 days unless the House or Senate disap- 
proved. That would require a wide-open 
vote on the floor so everyone could know 
who was for or against. 

It was at this conference that he an- 
nounced, in answer to a question, that he 
would name Weaver to head the new Depart- 
ment. Then he played a little politics. 
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He blasted those five Republicans on the 
Rules Committee who voted against the new 
Department bill without mentioning the fact 
that, outnumbered 2 to 1, they 
couldn’t have done anything to block the bill 
unless those four southern Democrats joined 
them. 

As the days passed the Republicans re- 
peated the arguments against a new Depart- 
ment, mentioned above, and it became plain 
southern Democrats were going to vote 
against the reorganization plan, too. 

The vote in the House Wednesday was 264 
against the Kennedy plan and only 150 for 
it. Those 264 were divided into 111 Demo- 
crats and 153 Republicans; the 150 for were 
made up of 137 Democrats and 13 
Republicans. 

Of the 111 Democrats against the plan, 94 
were from the South. Seventeen Democrats 
from other sections went along with them. 

After it was over Kennedy said, in effect, 
he'd try again. But it won't be this year. 


The current issue of Time magazine, 
dated March 2, 1962, carries an article 
under the heading “The Congress” en- 
titled “Big Backfire” as follows: 

THE CONGRESS 
BIG BACKFIRE 

On paper, it looked like the perfect way 
to put Republicans on the spot in an elec- 
tion year. But last week, put into practice, 
the scheme blew up in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s face. 

At issue was the President’s proposal to 
create a new, Cabinet-level Department of 
Urban Affairs, with Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, at its 
head. Republican Senators and Congress- 
men opposed the idea of the Department on 
grounds that it would merely add another 
cumbersome, costly layer to the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. Southern Democrats inevitably 
were hostile to Weaver’s appointment. 

Rubbing it in: Faced with all but certain 
Capitol Hill defeat, President Kennedy 5 
weeks ago withdrew his request that Con- 
gress enact legislation establishing the De- 
partment, ordered its creation under his re- 
organization powers. Thus, if either the 
House or the Senate did not veto the plan 
within 60 days, the Department of Urban 
Affairs would automatically achieve status. 
Kennedy made it perfectly plain that if Con- 
gress did turn down the plan, he would 
blame Republicans for being (1) unwilling 
to help the Nation's cities, and (2) anti- 
Negro. And Weaver himself rubbed in the 
point. Said he on television: “There is a 
large segment of the population which will 
interpret a vote against this program as a 
vote against the concept of having a Negro 
in the Cabinet.” 

Thus the stage was set for 2 days of frantic 
maneuvering last week. White House 
strategists hoped to bring the proposal to a 
vote in the Senate—where it seemed more 
likely to win approval than in the House. 
The Senate’s Government Operations Com- 
mittee had completed its hearings, but 
Chairman Jon McCLELLAN (who opposed 
the measure) requested a brief delay before 
submitting the committee report. Since it 
then appeared that the House would with- 
hold its vote until the Senate acted, Senate 
Democratic leader MIKE MANSFIELD graciously 
agreed: “I believe it is only fair and proper 
that the Senate observe the normal rules of 
procedure,” 

Upsetting the applecart: But just a few 
minutes later a House Republican upset the 
applecart. Michigan's Representative GEORGE 
Meraper, onetime staff director of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, an- 
nounced that he would force the urban 
affairs plan to a House vote 2 days later. In 
the Senate, MaNsFietp hurried back onto the 
floor and announced that he would move to 
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discharge McOLELLAN’s committee and obtain 
a Senate vote before the House could act. 
It was a fatal move: tough old JoHN Mc- 
CLELLAN took it as a personal affront and 
began rounding up votes to defeat the dis- 
charge petition. 

He did not have to look far for support. 
A discharge petition, taking a bill out of a 
committee’s hands, is an unusual move, 
which is against Senate traditions. Arriv- 
ing on the Senate floor to fight the peti- 
tion, McOLELLAN growled to a colleague: “I 
don’t know if I’m a Democrat any more.” 
Thundered he to the Senate: “The bright- 
ness of the legislative sky is clouded, the 
brilliance of statesmanship is dimmed, and 
the light of fairness and justice in this Cham- 
ber is darkened today by this deplorable 
action.” For the first time in 20 years, every 
Member of the Senate was present to vote— 
and the rollcall was a stunning rebuke to the 
administration. The count against the dis- 
charge petition was 58-42, Among the nay- 
sayers were 26 Democrats, including several 
from Northern States. The next day the 
House administered the coup de grace, over- 
whelming the Department of Urban Affairs, 
264-150, Among the 111 Democrats who 
voted for rejection were 18 from the North, 
Midwest, and West. 

Despite lopsided majorities: In the flush 
of their victory, Republicans were quick to 
counterattack. Representative Bon WILSON, 
chairman of the House Republican campaign 
committee, fired off a telegram to the White 
House, suggesting that Robert Weaver be 
named to succeed Abraham Ribicoff, who 
plans to resign as Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary to run for the Senate. 
Senate Minority Leader EVERETT 
gleefully assured a press conference that if 
Weaver were named to the HEW post, “not 
a single Republican vote” would be cast 
against him. 

At his own press conference, the President 
fought back feebly. “In regard to Dr. 
Weaver,” he said, “I see now that various 
people who opposed the Urban Department 
are now ready to support him for any Cabi- 
net position he wishes—Defense, State, 
Treasury, or anything else. * * * I’m sure 
he is grateful for those good wishes for a 
Cabinet position where there is no vacancy. 
Mr. Weaver will get along all right, but I 
think the question is the people in the cities 
are the ones who have been defeated.” 

All in all, it was a humiliating administra- 
tion setback. Far from making Republicans 
look bad, the President had merely succeeded 
in losing—despite lopsided Democratic ma- 
jorities in both the House and Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that President 
Kennedy has learned from this experi- 
ence— 

First. That he should study any pro- 
posed fundamental changes in the struc- 
ture of our Government carefully to 
make certain that they are in the public 
interest before recommending them to 
the Congress; 

Second. That he should treat the Con- 
gress of the United States, a coordinate 
branch of Government, with the respect 
and comity which are so necessary if our 
unique tripartite Federal system is to 
function smoothly and effectively and 
avoid unseemly conflicts between the 
elected representatives of the people and 
the people’s Chief Administrator; 

Third. That he should forget politics 
for awhile and start executing the vast 
powers of the Presidency in the public 
interest on the theory that service is the 
best salesmanship and that excellent per- 
formance in his high office is the best 
and surest means of meriting the ap- 
proval of the American people; 
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Fourth. That if he must play politics, 
he play it at a high level. 

In days where executive encroachment 
on legislative authority is the rule rather 
than the exception, it did my heart good 
to see both the Senate and the House 
forthrightly exercise their constitutional 
authority. I expressed these views in a 
letter to my constituents which I incor- 
porate at this point in my remarks: 


FEBRUARY 26, 1962. 

Dear FRIEND: Last week both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives displayed 
independence and determination in repre- 
senting the views and aspirations of the 
American people by rejecting Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1962 to create a new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing. That 
action made me proud of the Congress of 
yr United States and proud to be a Member 
of it. 

For years our House Government Opera- 
tions Committee has had before it bills to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing, but nobody took them seriously 
until the New Frontier decided to sponsor 
this proposal. 

Last year the Democratic majority of our 
committee subserviently reported out a bill 
late in the session to create this new Depart- 
ment. But in January the Rules Commit- 
tee, which had been stacked a year before 
through White House insistence and inter- 
vention, by a vote of nine to six refused to 
grant a rule. Thereupon the President, in 
a partisan political pique, announced that 
he would circumvent the legislative process 
by creating a department by a reorganization 
plan. 

This was the President's first major at- 
tack upon the Congress. He sought, by im- 
properly injecting extraneous issues such as 
the race issue (by announcing that he would 
appoint a Negro as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment) and by seeking to appeal to the big 
city vote (by claiming this proposal would 
be of benefit to the cities) to make a politi- 
cal issue out of a serious matter of Govern- 
ment organization and to intimidate the 
Congress into bowing to his will by threat- 
ening political reprisal at the polls. 

The President's shoddy political tricks have 
backfired. He did not fool the American 
people by his attempted distortion of the 
issue. He did not intimidate the Congress 
of the United States. 

The proposal had no merits. The Senate, 
by a vote of 58 to 42, forthrightly declined to 
discharge its Government Operations Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
McCLELLAN, which had diligently pursued 
its inquiry into the merits of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. And the House, by an over- 
whelming vote of 264 to 150, defied the 
President's efforts at political coercion and 
repudiated a proposal which never should 
have been considered seriously in the first 
place. 

The President would have frozen into the 
fabric of our Government a small part of 
the Federal Government's activities in hous- 
ing which the Congress has not yet seen fit 
to make permanent. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and its constituent agencies 
are only temporary, with either dollar limits, 
unit limits, or time limits on the exercise of 
their functions. To freeze temporary agen- 
cies into a permanent Department with a 
Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, Counsel and 
all the trappings of bureaucracy would be 
the height of folly. 

This resounding rejection by Congress of 
this phony proposal restores my faith in 
representative government. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman, of 
course, has made a statement that con- 
tains a lot of matter with which I am 
in full agreement. But if I understood 
his statement correctly he indicated he 
thought the President had used brow- 
beating tactics, first by sending up the 
Executive order; and, second, by an- 
nouncing that if this Department were 
established he would appoint Mr. Weaver 
as the first Secretary. 

The gentleman knows full well that the 
method which the President used in this 
instance to try to establish another ex- 
ecutive department in the Government 
is a method which has been prescribed 
by law and which was used by President 
Eisenhower when the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was 
established. 

The President’s response when a news- 
paper reporter asked him who would be 
appointed the first Secretary if the De- 
partment were set up, if I have the re- 
port correctly, was an honest statement 
that he would appoint Mr. Weaver, who 
had been a very successful Administrator 
of the Agency known as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

If the information which I have read 
in the press is correct, essentially the 
same sort of preannouncement, that Mrs. 
Hobby would be made Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Labor, was made 
prior to the establishment of that De- 
partment, 

The President in making this an- 
nouncement and in using this method 
of trying to set up a new executive de- 
partment was not departing from the 
precedents established by the previous 
administration, and he certainly was act- 
ing within the scope of powers given him 
by legislation enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to take up one matter. I happen 
to be a member of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. It is not 
my intention to debate the merits of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962 today. 

I did debate the merits of this plan 
when it was before the House last 
Wednesday, February 21, and my analy- 
sis of the plan is set forth at length in 
that debate commencing on page 2634 
and concluding on page 2637 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, And, I 
refer to that because in explaining the 
plan I called attention to the fact that 
the last Department which was created 
was the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, on April 1, 1953. 

The gentleman is correct that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did send up Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1953 to create the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and I believe the gentleman is 
correct in stating that the President may 
have announced his intent to appoint 
Mrs. Hobby in advance of sending up the 
reorganization plan. 

But where the gentleman is slightly in 
error is that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare did not come 
into being by a reorganization plan but 
by a law passed by the Congress, House 
Joint Resolution 223 of the 83d 
Congress, Public Law 13, when it was 
signed by the President on April 1, 1953. 
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That House joint resolution was in- 
troduced by my colleague, the ranking 
member, and at that time chairman of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the Honorable CLARE HOFF- 
MAN, of Michigan. 

The effect of the joint resolution was 
to incorporate the provisions of the re- 
organization plan in the joint resolution 
by reference and advance the effective 
date when it would come into operation. 
But, when that resolution passed the 
House and the Senate, and was signed 
by the President as any bill or joint 
resolution is, that Department came into 
being as a result of a law passed by the 
Congress. Now, I admit that probably 
is a technical difference, but it is of some 
importance. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the gentleman 
is correct. The point I am making, 
though, and if I recall correctly, is that 
there was no substantial argument at 
that time that the President did not have 
the authority to send up this kind of re- 
organization plan; that if action had not 
been taken to veto the plan, or if the 
matter had not been handled by the 
joint resolution to which the gentleman 
refers, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would have been 
established by reason of the President’s 
reorganization plan. President Eisen- 
hower used the same method of initiat- 
ing this matter and he announced whom 
he would name as Secretary in advance— 
at least, I remember a newspaper article 
in which it was said that he intended to 
appoint Mrs. Hobby. I am trying to 
show the parallel between the procedure 
used by the two Presidents. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to answer 
the gentleman before yielding further. 
I might say that I appreciate the point 
the majority leader is trying to make, 
but I must confess that I see some slight 
difference between the situation which 
existed when President Eisenhower sent 
up Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 
and when President Kennedy sent up 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962. And, 
primarily the difference is that the 
House Committee on Rules had acted 
upon legislation reported out of our 
Committee on Government Operations 
last August. The House Committee on 
Rules which, due to the President's 
insistence and intervention the year 
before, had been stacked so that the 
administration’s legislative program pre- 
sumably would get more sympathetic 
consideration in the Committee on Rules, 
had by a vote of 9 to 6 declined to grant 
a rule. 

When this Rules Committee with four 
Democrats and five Republicans against 
it voted not to report a rule to consider 
the legislation our committee reported 
last August, the President immediately 
pointed out that the Republican mem- 
bers were to blame for the failure of 
the Rules Committee to grant a rule, 
when there were almost as many Dem- 
ocrats voting against it. He immedi- 
ately announced he would create the 
Department by reorganization plan and 
said he was bringing out in the open the 
fact that he was going to appoint Dr. 
Weaver as the Secretary of the new 
Department. 
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I say he threw down a challenge to 
the Congress by saying: <- 

Since Congress has refused in its normal 
legislative process to act on this bill that the 
administration supports, I am going to use 
my unusual reorganization power to accom- 
plish that end and defy the Republicans or 
the Democrats to vote against creating an 
Office to which I can appoint a member of 
the Negro race. 


I say that was a political bludgeoning 
of the Congress. It was the President’s 
first attack upon the Congress, other 
than his intervention in the Rules Com- 
mittee fight which, in my judgment, was 
a matter of internal housekeeping of the 
House of Representatives and should be 
of no interest or concern to the White 
House. 

I think the Congress did what it 
should do under these circumstances, if 
it has any self-respect, by repudiating 
the reorganization plan proposal and 
the political White House strategy and 
by refusing to be intimidated. I am 
proud of it for doing so, and I wish I 
could enlist the support of the majority 
leader in standing up for the preroga- 
tives of the House of Representatives, of 
which he is one of the principal leaders. 

Mr ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I respectfully reply to 
the gentleman from Michigan that on 
that issue I certainly agree with the gen- 
tleman. I am as jealous as the gentle- 
man of the prerogatives of the House of 
Representatives. But I think the gentle- 
man is slightly in error when he states 
that the administration took any part in 
the vote on the resolution to enlarge the 
Rules Committee. If it did take any 
part. Ihad no knowledge of it. 

Mr. MEADER. Well, perhaps the gen- 
tleman is better informed on that. He 
is much closer to the internal operations 
of his party than I am. But I must say 
that I have an acquaintance with a good 
many members of his party who indi- 
cated to me that the President, or at 
least some of his entourage at the White 
House, did discuss the matter with them 
on ocassion, and that he may have had 
some influence upon that very narrow 
margin by which the Rules Committee 
was increased. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment this afternoon. It needed to be 
made by someone. It was hard for me 
to believe that the President in his press 
conference on the same day that the De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing 
was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives would display the rancor that 
he did. He pitted sections of the country 
against others and blamed his defeat 
upon those who he said voted against 
the appointment of a Negro to the pro- 
posed Cabinet position. This just does 
not scour. I am one of those who voted 
against that proposition, and apparently 
the President cannot understand this 
or did not want to understand it—who 
voted in opposition from the standpoint 
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of economy and the fact that this Cabi- 
net position was unnecessary. Again, I 
say that the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MEADER], has made a statement 
that badly needed to be made, and 1 
agree with him entirely. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks made in the colloquy with 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MEADER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Apatr, for Monday, March 5, 1962, 
vacating his special order for today. 

Mr. Bruce (at the request of Mr. 
HALPERN), for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
March 1. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 40 minutes, on 
Thursday, March 1. 

Mr. Kine of California (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BARRETT. 

Mr. Mappen and to include a state- 
ment made before the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALPERN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 1, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9097. A bill to au- 
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thorize the of the Interior to sell 
certain public lands in Idaho; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1393). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9273. A bill to repeal 
obsolete laws relating to military bounty 
land warrants and to provide for cancellation 
of recorded warrants; with amendment 
(Rept No. 1394). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 638. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens who are 
serving in the U.S. Armed Forces; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1395). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 10470. A bill to promote safe driving 
and eliminate the reckless and irresponsible 
driver from the streets and highways of the 
District of Columbia by providing that any 
person operating a motor vehicle within the 
District while apparently under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor shall be deemed to 
have given his consent to a chemical test of 
certain of his body substances to determine 
the alcoholic content of his blood, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 10471, A bill to transfer certain ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the operation 
of Washington National Airport and Dulles 
International from the administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency to a Wash- 
ington Airports Board, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 10472. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the Graff 
House site for inclusion in Independence 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10473. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide increased 
tax incentive for individuals and corpora- 
tions that manufacture or produce goods for 
export; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, DURNO: 

H.R. 10474. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to eliminate or modify 
certain Federal requirements that might 
otherwise prevent constructive reorganiza- 
tions of the State agencies which are in- 
volved in the administration of the program 
under such act; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 10475. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to eliminate or modify 
certain Federal requirements that might 
otherwise prevent constructive reorganiza- 
tions of the State agencies which are in- 
volved in the administration of the programs 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10476. A bill to amend titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV of the Social Security Act to elimi- 
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nate or modify certain Federal requirements 
that might otherwise prevent constructive 
reorganizations of the State agencies which 
are involved in the administration of the 
programs under such titles; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 10477. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a gradual 
increase over a 12-year period in the per- 
sonal income tax exemptions of an individ- 
ual taxpayer (from $600 to $1,200) and in 
the surtax exemption of a corporate taxpayer 
(from $25,000 to $50,000); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10478. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a gradual 
increase over a 2-year period in the personal 
income tax exemptions of an individual tax- 
payer (from $600 to $700) and in the surtax 
exemption of a corporate taxpayer (from 
$25,000 to $29,000); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 10479. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to 
provide for greater certainty, speed, and 
efficiency in the enforcement thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 10480. A bill to reform the majority 
statutory salary systems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to establish appropriate relation- 
ships among them, to adopt and apply the 
principle of government-private enterprise 
salary comparability, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 10481. A bill to create an additional 
Judicial district for the State of Florida, to 
be known as the middle district of Florida; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 10482. A bill to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10483. A bill to prohibit the appli- 
cation of unreasonable literacy requirements 
with respect to the right to vote; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10484. A bill to provide additional 
means of securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 10485. A bill to declare that certain 
lands of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Oglala Sioux 
Indian Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 10486. A bill to provide that an hon- 
orable discharge from the Armed Forces 
will expunge convictions for misdemeanors 
from the record of the member; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10487. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for family clinics for domestic agricultural 
migratory workers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 10488. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 10489. A bill to amend section 613 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to re- 
quire certain vessels to stop at ports in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 10490. A bill to amend title II of 
the Society Security Act to limit the deduc- 
tions which would otherwise be made on 
account of outside earnings from the bene- 
fits to which an individual is entitled in 
the year in which he (or the primary bene- 
ficiary) retires or the year in which he 
attains age 72; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10491. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
purchase of United Nations bonds and the 
appropriation of funds therefor, and to af- 
ford an opportunity for the people of the 
United States to participate in the purchase 
of such bonds; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R. 10492. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R. 10493. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 4163, relating to dis- 
charge of prisoners; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEARNS: 

H.R. 10494. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Recreation, Board 
for the District of Columbia, to define its 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 29, 1942, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 10495. A bill to amend the act of 
April 19, 1950, relating to the rehabilitation 
of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians, 
to authorize certain additional highway 
projects; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 440. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations should 
seek the adoption by the United Nations 
of a resolution condemning the recent man- 
ifestations of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con, Res. 441. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
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United Nations Human Rights Commission 
should increase its activities and give greater 
publicity to instances of discrimination and 
persecution in order to focus world opinion 
upon these practices and nations engaged 
therein; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. Con. Res. 442. Concurrent resolution to 
prohibit training military personnel or aid- 
ing Communist nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Kentucky, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to Fed- 
eral income taxation of the interest derived 
from public bonds, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 10496. A bill for the relief of Adriana 

Noferini; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 10497. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Blumenfeld; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10498. A bill for the relief of Ghazaros 
and Makrouhie Kalfayan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 10499. A bill for the relief of Erwin 
A. Suehs; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 10500. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. Raymond M. Schuler; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FORRESTER: 
H.R. 10501. A bill for the relief of Kenyon 
B. Zahner; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 
H.R. 10502. A bill for the relief of James 
B. Troup; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 10503. A bill for the relief of Dr. Wil- 
liam Quatico; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 10504. A bill for the relief of Jewelie 
Louise Larry (Kwan Ai Yun); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 10505. A bill for the relief of Feliciano 
Caba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10506. A bill for the relief of George 
Mattar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10507. A bill for.the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Wadlow; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


242. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
Edward H. Becker, commander World War I 
Veterans Post No. 2406; Wiliam Eicken- 
horst, commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Post No. 3035; and H. H. Hesseling, com- 
mander, American Legion Post No. 268, and 
many members of their posts in Delphos, 
Ohio, urging favorable action on H.R. 3745; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

243. By the SPEAKER: Petition of James 
W. Hafey, executive director, Catholic War 
Veterans, United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C., relative to the Catholic War 
Veterans paying tribute to the late Honor- 
able Sam Rayburn, former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and that a special prayer be said for 
the repose of his soul; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very interested to read in the RECORD of 
February 15 the remarks of our good 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] relating to his 
son's little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram. 

I think that Peter Rodino the younger 
should be complimented on his zeal and 
desire to help the statesmen of our day 
to solve the most perplexing problem our 
Nation has ever faced: the problem of 
achieving security, and peace with jus- 
tice, in a world poised on the brink of a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Although he is quite young, Peter’s and 
other young people’s preoccupation with 
this grave problem is certainly legiti- 


mate. The solution of this problem will 
determine what kind of a world they are 
going to live in. God willing, they have 
many years ahead of them, and they 
should be able to look forward to living 
them in a world which is not constantly 
threatened with global disaster. 

I think it is important for our young 
people to become aware of world prob- 
lems, to strive to understand them, and 
to determine to solve them. 

One important task in this field in- 
volves understanding our own heritage, 
and the nature of the Communist force 
which threatens it. 

I think that our schools could do bet- 
ter work in this area. I understand that 
there are many schools below the college 
level which do not provide any type of 
instruction about communism. Theirs 
is a shortsighted policy. I hope that it 
will be corrected before long. 

Young people are anxious to know, and 
to understand. It is our job to help 
them, to guide them, to bring them to 
the truth. We need not, and should not, 
use Communist methods of indoctrina- 
tion. True to the principles of our free 
society, our schools should stop at the 
point at which our people—young and 


old alike—can arrive at the truth. And 
it is in truth that our strength lies. 

I hope that we can bring more facts 
about communism to our youth. This 
is important. And I commend efforts 
directed to this end. 


Job Training for the Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
annual legislative questionnaire mailed 
to citizens of western Illinois, I asked 
this question, among others: “Should the 
Federal Government pay for job training 
for the unemployed?” 

Returns to date show this response: 
yes, 492; no, 2,685. 

The folks back home seem to have 
clearer vision than some of us in Wash- 
ington. 
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The proposed training program would 
mark the beginning of a new Federal ac- 
tivity. Eighteen States are already 
carrying out job training programs for 
unemployed, and the others have the 
opportunity to do so. In view of the fact 
that the Federal Government is already 
spending a million dollars an hour more 
than it takes in, a brandnew activity of 
questionable constitutionality seems dou- 
bly unwise. 

No one seriously suggests that this 
program would last only 2 years. No 
one seriously doubts that it will grow in 
size year after year, and have much the 
same dangers and shortcomings ascribed 
to proposals for Federal aid to meet on- 
going expenses in public education. 


CSA Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of my colleagues have received 
copies of the CSA Voting Index and I 
suppose that this index has been dis- 
seminated around the country. It was 
very difficult for me to understand the 
rationale behind the votes selected as 
key votes in this index and it certainly 
was difficult to understand the conclu- 
sions drawn from the compilation of 
these votes. Hon. Bruce ALGER has 
written a letter to Mr. Kent Courtney, 
national chairman, the Conservative So- 
ciety of America, New Orleans, La., mak- 
ing pertinent comments in regard to this 
voting index. Mr. ALGER, of course, was 
in a position to write this critical letter 
inasmuch as he had a 100 percent record 
according to their standards. 

The letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1962. 
Mr. Kent COURTNEY, 
National Chairman, the Conservative Society 
of America, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr, Courtney: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the CSA Voting Index. I 
think you have done a fine job of compiling 
the voting records of Members of Congress 
on the most vita! issues affecting our Nation 
and the freedom of the people. 

I would be derelict in my duty to you, asa 
friend, if I did not point out that your con- 
clusions in which you attempt to prove there 
is no difference between the parties contra- 
dicts the excellent job you did in the com- 
pilation. Iam sure you are much too sincere 
in your efforts to protect our free enterprise 
system than to allow faulty reasoning to 
detract from your efforts. It is in this spirit 
and as a friend that I feel I must point out 
to you the fallacies proved by your own 

YOUR CONCLUSION 

In your foreword you repeatedly attack 
the Republican Party for “trying to outdo 
the Democratic Party, In appeasing the Com- 
munists and outbid it in spending the tax- 
payers’ dollar—a pale copy of the Socialist, 
Communist-appeasing Democratic Party.“ 
On page 14 you state, “It was members of 
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the Republican Party which gave Kennedy 
his of victory on five key bills in the 
1961 session of Congress.” 


Now, Mr. Courtney, let us take your own 
figures on the very next page on these five 
key issues, On area development 17 percent 
of those for were Republican and 83 percent 
were Democratic; feed grains bill only 2 per- 
cent of the Republicans voted for the bill; 
raise minimum wage, 30 percent of the vote 
was Republican and 70 percent was Demo- 
cratic; cultural exchange, 40 percent Repub- 
lican, 60 percent Democratic; foreign aid, 28 
percent Republican, 72 percent Democratic. 
With those lopsided percentages, how can 
you possibly justify the claim the parties are 
the same or that the Republicans gave Ken- 
nedy his margin of victory? 


THE CONGRESSMEN 


On page 55 of your book you show 38 Mem- 
bers of the House voting from 70 to 100 per- 
cent conservative and only 3 of the 38 you 
list are Democrats. How can you then sub- 
stantiate your claim that there is no differ- 
ence between the parties, using your own 
figures? 

On page 59 you list 47 Congressmen from 
big cities who vote 90 to 100 percent pro- 
Socialist and only 1 of these is Republican. 
On page 60 you name 81 Congressmen with 
a 100 percent pro-Socialist voting record and 
on page 62 there are 36 Congressmen with 
a 90 to 99 percent pro-Socialist record and 
not a single Republican among them. Take 
these three pages and your own figures show 
that out of 163 Congressmen with a 100 
percent or nearly 100 percent pro-Socialist 
voting records there are 162 Democrats and 
1 Republican and then you claim there is no 
difference between the parties. 


THE COMMITTEES 


Let’s take your figures on the committees. 
In this area your findings are completely 
erroneous as a result of striking an average 
of the entire committee membership. By 
this method you prove nothing in comparing 
the attitude of the parties. The only way 
you can show a party comparison is to take 
the average of Democratic committee mem- 
bers as opposed to the average of Republican 
members, Comparing the averages of Demo- 
cratic members and Republican members we 
find, as examples, Appropriations, Democrats, 
25 percent conservative, Republicans, 53 per- 
cent; Banking and Currency, Democrats, 7.5 
percent, Republicans, 46 percent; Labor and 
Public Welfare, Democrats, 2.4 percent, Re- 
publicans, 40 percent. These are Senate 
committees. Figures on the House side are 
equally lopsided. 

If you carry out the party averages in your 
table on page 68 we find in the House the 
Democrats come up with an overall average 
for all committees of 14 percent conservative 
against a Republican average of 50 percent 
and in the Senate, Democrats 16 percent 
against Republicans 57 percent. Granted 
that 50 percent and 57 percent are far from 
perfect (and how happy all of us would be 
if we could attain perfection. but we know 
it is not possible) the difference between 14 
percent and 50 percent and 16 percent and 
57 percent certainly is enough to prove that 
the parties are not the same to any degree. 

I could go on and on through your com- 
pilation. In every table you prove con- 
clusively that the Republican Party is far 
more conservative than the Democrats, but 
you ignore your own findings in summing 
up. This is no brief for those Republicans 
who consistently vote the liberal way, but it 
is a plea to you not to jeopardize the great 
work you are doing by being blind to the 
facts. In the foreseeable future there is 
little chance that a third party movement 
would be successful. That means the con- 
servatives have their best hope within the 
Republican Party. Your efforts to becloud 
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the relative positions of the parties can only 
lead to confusion in the minds of the voters 
and result in the reelection of those who 
support the radically led Democratic Party. 

I want to remain your friend and have you 
for mine because I believe we are both fight- 
ing for the same cause—the future of this 
great land of ours. We weaken this cause 
when we allow ourselves to become yulner- 
able as a result of juggling figures to prove 
some special point in which we feel we have 
@ particularly personal interest. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER, 


Entertainment Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration tax bill has aroused a storm 
of interest and concern. Its provisions 
are manifold, and I have strong convic- 
tions and reservations regarding several 
of them, In some areas it is fair and 
equitable, but in others it is far from 
desirable. 

I have made my views known on many 
of the bill’s proposals and intend to 
make my final decision on the legislation 
only after my full and complete study of 
all of its provisions and a careful review 
of the committee report. 

There is one phase of the bill as sub- 
mitted that has long been of especial 
concern to me. It affects a highly con- 
troversial phase of our tax law that is a 
perennial issue. I refer to the section 
dealing with entertainment deductions 
for business. Admirable as the objective 
may seem, I firmly believe that these 
provisions, if enacted, will do more harm 
than good. They defeat their own basic 
purpose. 

It is my firm conviction, after full 
evaluation of every aspect of the bill’s 
proposal on expense accounts, that it is 
inequitable, unworkable, unrealistic, un- 
fair and—in plain language—ridiculous. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I herewith submit the views that 
I have expressed on this phase of the bill 
to the Ways and Means Committee 
during its deliberations on the tax 
legislation: 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s proposals 
to restrict or disallow completely certain 
types of business entertainment and travel 
expenses do not represent the best possible 
means for dealing with expense account 
abuses. He has proposed that all enter- 
tainment expenditures, dues and fees to 
clubs, and expenditures made in connection 
with yachts, hunting lodges, etc., be denied 
as deductions. He would also limit business 
gifts to $10 per donee per year, limit meals 
and lodging while traveling to $30 per day, 
and limit food and beverage outlays on 
guests to about $7 per guest per day. 

I strongly oppose this type of legislation 
for the following reasons: 

1. The Internal Revenue Code presently 
provides appropriate standards for adminis- 
trative solution of problems cited as reasons 
for legislation. In 1960 the Internal Revenue 
Service a threefold program of 
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stricter checking of tax returns to deal with 
abuses involving entertainment, travel, and 
similar expenses which included new report- 
ing requirements and stricter checking of 
business returns. Moreover, the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1960 directs that the Treas- 
ury shall make a study of the effectiveness of 
the new administrative procedures. Since 
such a study has not as yet been released, at 
the very least, the President's legislative pro- 
posals seem premature. 

2. Entertainment is an accepted legitimate 
business practice and tax legislation should 
not be used to destroy the practice. For 
instance, it is one of the major ways to pro- 
mote business for those businesses that are 
restrained from advertising by ethical con- 
siderations, lawyers, doctors, and other pro- 
fessional persons. It is quite inequitable to 
use tax legislation to punish a method of do- 
ing business simply because some business- 
men violate an existing enforcible law. 

3. The President’s legislative proposals are 
full of exceptions, interpretations, and ex- 
amples. Much of the problem will still be 
left to administrative interpretation. The 
suggested rules and exceptions will be fertile 
territory for imaginative tax advisers. More- 
over, the amounts specifically stated in the 
law as allowable for certain deductions do 
not take into account the differences in costs 
in certain locations. Nor the differences in 
the personal living standards of various busi- 
ness people who travel. A prominent busi- 
ness person in New York City obviously has 
different requirements from a book salesman 
in Keokuk, Iowa. Basically, in this field a 
large measure of justice can be achieved only 
through administrative procedures rather 
than through blanket legislative action. 
Abuses of expense accounts may be more 
properly corrected by proper audits and good 
administration. 

For the above reasons I believe the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for outlawing and limiting 
certain categories of expenses as deductions 
in determining taxable income are unsound, 
They present drastic and arbitrary provisions 
that would needlessly hamper business. 
Present law, if adequately enforced, can 
easily cure the abuses of a few. The propo- 
sals, in sum, are an improper attempt to 
cure by statute problems which are essen- 
tially failures of administration. 


Medicare Polls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time there have 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the results of polls taken by various 
Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on the subject of fi- 
nancing health care for the aged. This 
issue, being of importance at the present 
time, generally has a high place on the 
list in any questionnaire circulated by 
Members of the Congress. 

A compilation has been made of the 
results of the polls on this matter which 
have been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The science of taking polls is, 
at best, in the exploratory stage. Never- 
theless, some emphasis has been placed 
upon preference polls by those who sup- 
port the social security approach to fi- 
nancing the health care of the aged and 
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it would be interesting and quite helpful 
if more Congressmen who circulate 
questonnaires would place the results of 
these inquiries in the Recorp. At pres- 
ent, the polls which have appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show, as well 
as can be found in bringing them to- 
gether, that only about 40 percent of 
those responding favored the social 
security approach. This is significantly 
below the support claimed by its backers. 
I urge that other Representatives and 
Senators who have polled their constitu- 
encies on this matter place the results 
of their polls in the Recorp to help us 
achieve a better understanding of this 
matter and the support which is given 
the varying approaches to the important 
question of financing the health care of 
our aged. 
The compilation follows: 
POLLS PRINTED IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Representative THOR C. TOLLEFSON, Re- 
publican, of Washington, April 24, 1961: 
Should medical and hospital care for the 
elderly be provided through the Social Secu- 
rity Act under a plan calling for an increase 
in the payroll tax? Yes, 64 percent; no, 33 
percent; no opinion, 3 percent, 

Senator J. GLENN BEALL, Republican, of 
Maryland, June 12, 1961: Are you in favor 
of federally financed medical benefits under 
the social security system? Yes, 25 percent; 
no, 65 percent; no answer, 10 percent. 

Representative JoHN M. ASHBROOK, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, June 12, 1961: Which 
more adequately reflects your position on 
medical care: (a) I support a compulsory 
Federal program of medical care for the aged 
under social security with the cost of pro- 
gram paid for by increased taxes on em- 
ployees and employers, 16 percent; (b) I sup- 
port a voluntary program of medical care 
for the aged with costs shared by Federal 
and State Governments out of general tax 
revenues, 29 percent; (c) I do not believe 
in Government participation in this field, 48 
percent; and no opinion, 7 percent. 

Representative DELBERT L. LATTA, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, June 20, 1961: 

Do you favor a compulsory Federal medi- 
cal-care hospitalization program for those 
receiving social security to be financed by 
increasing social security taxes? Yes, 21 
percent; no, 79 percent. 

If your answer is “No”, would you favor 
such a proposal if it also included those not 
on social security but past 65? Yes, 26 per- 
cent; no, 74 percent. 

Would you prefer that the Federal Gov- 
ernment not enter the medical-care hos- 
pitalization field? Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 
percent. 

Representative Smrvio O. CONTE, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, June 19, 1961: Do 
you favor: 

Compulsory plan, administered by Fed- 
eral Government and financed by employer- 
employee increases in social security taxes? 
Yes, 796; no, 1,292; no opinion, 212. 

Voluntary, State-administered plan, fi- 
nanced by State, Federal, and individual con- 
tributions? Yes, 1,192; no, 816; no opinion, 
292. 

Representative Gorpon L. MCDONOUGH, 
Republican, of California, June 7, 1961: 

Do you favor a compulsory medical aid 
plan under social security? Yes, 26.4 per- 
cent; no, 73.6 percent. 

Do you favor medical aid for the elderly 
under a plan which would permit all elderly 
people to benefit, regardless of social secu- 
rity coverage? Yes, 54.1 percent; no, 45.9 
percent. 

Representative HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1961: 
Do you favor Federal aid (a) to the aged by 
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matching funds to the States (Kerr-Mills) ? 
Yes, 31 percent; no, 39 percent; undecided, 
30 percent. (b) To the aged by the social se- 
curity method? Yes, 59 percent; no, 27 per- 
cent; undecided, 24 percent. 

Representative PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 
Republican, of New Jersey, May 24, 1961: 
Do you favor medical care for the aged tied 
to social security? Yes, 53 percent; no, 39 
percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

Representative E. Y. Berry, Republican, 
of South Dakota, May 3, 1961: Do you favor 
medical care for the aged under the social 
security program not based on need, pushing 
the payroll tax to 10 percent by 1969, ap- 
plicable only to those covered by social 
security? This program has been proposed 
rather than the State-administered program 
covering any needy person enacted by Con- 
gress last year. Yes, 19 percent; no, 70 per- 
cent; not certain, 11 percent. 

Representative FRANCES P. BOLTON, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, March 22, 1961: Do you favor a 
health insurance program tied in to the so- 
cial security system? ‘Yes, 58 percent; no, 
35 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

Representative E. C. Gar mos, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, May 8, 1961: Do you favor 
medical and health care for social security 
beneficiaries financed by increased social se- 
curiity taxes? Tes, 32 percent; no, 64 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

Representative Burr P. Harrison, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, May 17, 1961: Do you favor 
legislation which would provide health pro- 
tection for people over 65 years of age? 
Yes, 1,160; no, 178; uncommitted, 35. If so, 
should it be under the social security system? 
Yes, 859; no, 260; uncommitted, 254. 

Representative Tom V. MOOREHEAD, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, May 22, 1961: Which one 
of the following do you support: 

(a) A compulsory Federal program of med- 
ical care for the aged under social security 
with costs borne by increased taxes on em- 
ployees and employers? Yes, 27.51 percent; 
no (blank); no opinion, 6.20 percent. 

(b) A voluntary program of medical care 
for the aged with costs shared by the Fed- 
eral Government from general tax revenues 
and the individual beneficiary? Yes, 39.84 
percent; no (blank); no opinion (blank). 

(c) No medical care for the aged involving 
Federal Government participation? Yes, 
24.65 percent; no (blank); no opinion 
(blank). 

Representative PauL G. Rocers, Dem- 
ocrat, of Florida, May 17, 1961: Do you 
favor the proposal to make a compulsory 
medical care plan for the aged part of the 
social security program? Yes, 55 percent; 
no, 45 percent, 

Representative ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 


. Democrat, of New York, May 4, 1961: Do you 


favor legislation granting annually 60 days 
of hospitalization, nursing care and surgical 
expenses for retired pensioners under social 
security system in lieu of present law which 
provides that Federal Government will 
match State expenditures for programs for 
retired pensioners earning less than $2,500 
annually or who are welfare recipients? 
Percentage results in entire district: Yes, 74 
percent; no, 26 percent. Percentage results 
above 96th Street at East Harlem section: 
Yes, 87 percent; no, 13 percent. 

Representative HAROLD R. COLLIER, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, May 29, 1961: Do you 
favor— 

Assistance limited to social security re- 
cipients by increasing social security tax 
rates? Yes, 30 percent; no, 59 percent; no 
opinion, 11 percent. 

Assistance to all citizens over 65, based 
upon criteria of need, with Federal Govern- 
ment and States sharing the cost? Yes, 55 
percent; no, 35 percent; no opinion, 10 
percent. 

Representative MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
Republican, of Illinois, June 26, 1961: Do you 
favor a Federal medical care program for 
the aged? Yes, 40.8 percent; no, 32 percent; 
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no opinion, 27.2 percent. If so, do you 


prefer— 

(a) Extension to all over 65, based on 
need, with Federal Government and States 
sharing the cost (present law)? Tes, 50.1 
percent; no, 21.3 percent; no opinion, 28.6 


percent. 

(b) Increased social security taxes on em- 
ployees and employers to cover social secu- 
rity beneficiaries only? Yes, 19.1 percent; 
no, 38 percent; no opinion, 42.9 percent. 

Representative ROBERT J. CORBETT, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, July 17, 1961: Should 
medical care for the aged be financed 
through social security (Forand plan) rather 
than some other way? Tes, 55 percent; no, 
45 percent. 

Representative GARNER E. SHRIVER, Repub- 
lican, of Kansas, August 1, 1961. Do you 
favor medical care for the aged financed 
through: Social security—yes, 30.5 percent; 
no, 64.5 percent; uncertain, 5 percent. Fed- 
eral grants to States—yes, 38.5 percent; no, 
49.9 percent; uncertain, 11.6 percent. No 
Federal program in this area—yes, 4.9 per- 
cent; no, 45.3 percent; uncertain, 13.8 per- 
cent. 

Representative SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Demo- 
crat, of New York, July 20, 1961. Do you 
favor hospitalization insurance for retired 
persons as part of an expanded social se- 
curity system? Yes, 70.7 percent; no, 22.7 
percent; undecided, 6.6 percent. 

Representative Dave Martin, Republican, 
of Nebraska, July 5, 1961. Should we in- 
crease social security taxes to provide free 
medical care for pensioners, despite the fact 
that many are not covered by social secu- 
rity? Yes, 11.2 percent; no, 81 percent; not 
sure, 7 percent. 

Representative WILLIAM G. Bray, Republi- 
can, of Indiana, August 28, 1961. Do you 
favor increase in social security taxes to pro- 
vide a compulsory Government program for 
medical care of persons over 65? Yes, 30 
sc no. 67 percent; no opinion, 3 per- 
cent. 

Representative WII B. WIDNALL, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, August 23, 1961. 
Do you favor a Federal program of medical 
aid for the elderly? Yes, 72.5 percent; no, 
21.25 percent; no opinion, 6.25 percent. 
Through Federal aid to States, each State 
to administer the program on the basis of 
need? Yes, 50.5 percent; no, 49.5 percent; 
no opinion (blank). Through social security? 
Yes, 62.5 percent; no, 37.5 percent. 

Representative CLARE MACGREGOR, Repub- 
Hcan, of Minnesota, January 10, 1962. Do 
you favor medical care for the aged under 
social security? Yes, 33.7 percent; no, 50.6 
percent; no response, 15.7 percent. 

Representative James E. VAN ZANDT, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, January 23, 1962. 
Do you favor providing medical and hospital 
care to recipients of social security benefits 
and paying the cost by increasing payroll 
taxes? Yes, 33.3 percent; no, 66.7 percent. 


Caribbean Cruise Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend section 
613 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
to require Government-subsidized U.S. 
passenger vessels, which have been given 
permission to operate Caribbean cruises, 
to stop at the ports of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands on each cruise. 
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Since the Merchant Marine Act al- 
ready authorizes the payment of operat- 
ing-differential subsidy for these cruises, 
it is only fair to require U.S. ships 
cruising the Caribbean to make stops at 
these U.S. ports. It would be indeed un- 
fortunate if these beautiful parts of the 
United States were not seen by our cruis- 
ing citizenry. 

Needless to say, these islands have 
much to offer the tourist. In turn, our 
dollars would not be dissipated in foreign 
markets, but rather the American dollar 
would aid in the economic development 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
a responsibility which is largely ours to 


This legislation is especially needed at 
a time when our Government is con- 
cerned with the flow of the American 
dollar and its effect upon the U.S. gold 
reserve, and has the personal support of 
both Governor Mufioz-Marin of Puerto 
Rico and Governor Paiewonsky of the 
Virgin Islands. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation and earnestly request 
that it be given early and favorable con- 
sideration by Congress. 


Barter, Stockpile, and the 
Administration’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on February 
22, 1962, my distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina, the longtime chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, submitted a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD taking exception 
to statements which I made concerning 
the administration’s position on the 
barter program insofar as it affects the 
stockpiling of lead. He apparently was 
championing the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in so doing. 

I had previously questioned the con- 
sistency of the administration’s expres- 
sion of astonishment over the size of our 
stockpiling program in view of its failure 
to heed my request of July 13, 1961, to 
the President urging opposition to a pro- 
posed barter agreement. This barter 
agreement ultimately resulted in the 
acquisition of 100,000 tons of lead from 
Australia and Canada to be added to our 
already excessive stockpile. 

I have carefully read my colleague’s 
statement and noted particularly his 
comment that “he is not aware of the 
full details of the particular barter 
transaction criticized by Mr. HALL.” 

I regret that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity to become 
familiar with this particular transaction 
and study the correspondence which I 
had with the White House. 

Had he done so, I am sure he would not 
have spoken so hastily as to my confu- 
sion, and with so little basis in fact. I 
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refer in particular to the following state- 
ments which he made: 

Under this program our farm surpluses 
are exchanged for scarce metals and other 
storable materials produced in other coun- 
tries. 


As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I am well aware of the need 
to maintain an adequate reserve of stra- 
tegic materials such as beryllium, tita- 
nium, nickel, and so forth, which this 
country has trouble producing in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet national security 
needs. However, lead certainly is not a 
scarce mineral, a fact to which the thou- 
sands of unemployed miners throughout 
the Nation, and particularly in Missouri, 
will attest. The tragic plight of the 
mining industry is not due to any scarcity 
of lead, but rather to the depressed price 
conditions which prevail in the industry, 
a direct result of excessive importations 
from other countries, and possibly pro- 
duction costs. 

Within the past few weeks, the price of 
lead has sunk to 9½ cents, the lowest 
level since price controls were removed 
after World War II. The lead obtained 
through the barter program has no mar- 
ket, but goes directly into the stockpile, 
thus creating a greater surplus and 
downward pressures on price. This situ- 
ation continues in spite of the lead-zinc 
subsidy bill enacted in the last session 
which thus far has failed to solve any 
problems. 

The President did not refer to the supple- 
mental stockpile, 


The President’s announcement made 
no distinction between the strategic and 
supplemental stockpile, and the dollar 
value of the stockpile which he quoted 
included both items. The President 
himself has expressed shock at the 
size of the stockpile, an observation 
which the gentleman from North Car- 
olina apparently has overlooked in his 
zeal for bartering. It makes no sense to 
separate stockpiles obtained through 
barter from those obtained by other 
methods. The end result is the same no 
matter which “pile” we ignore: 

No part of our agricultural export pro- 
gram makes more sense than this program 
of exchanging perishable surpluses for non- 
perishable materials which we do not pro- 
duce in sufficient quantity in the United 
States to meet our requirements. 


In my opinion nothing makes less 
sense than to substitute one surplus for 
another whose economic results are as 
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our grain surpluses have been to the 
farmer. In 1960 only 23 percent of our 
domestic lead was produced in the Unit- 
ed States while imports accounted for 
33 percent of consumption with the re- 
mainder coming from secondary sources 
reclaimed lead. This does not reflect 
any lack of domestic lead, but rather 
indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment policies are dissipating the domes- 
tic industry in favor of foreign ores. 
According to the Emergency Lead Zinc 
Committee there were 1,346 lead and 
zinc mines in the United States in 1948 
and this had dwindled to only 292 mines 
by 1960. Production of lead in the Unit- 
ed States is down from 390,476 tons in 
1948 to 246,667 tons in 1960. These fig- 
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ures do not reflect any lack of domestic 
lead resources. They reflect the drastic 
effect of excessive imports on our mar- 
ket. The amount of lead which the 
United States agreed to import from 
Canada and Australia under last year’s 
barter agreement is more than one-third 
of the total U.S. production. Meanwhile 
our own mines stand idle, and workers 
remain unemployed. It is important to 
maintain know-how, pumps, cribbing, 
and avoid the deleterious effect of ion- 
ized salts of water and acid in our fields 
and mines for conservation alone. 

The Emergency Lead Zinc Committee 
further states: 

It is imperative for the economy of mining 
States * * and for the national economy 
and defense that we maintain a domestic 
lead-zine mining industry that can continue 
to explore, and develop our mineral reserves 
and to mine a substantial part of our own 
lead-zinc needs. 

There must be import controls to equalize 
present levels of low world mining costs 
compared to those under the higher living 
standards of the United States, particularly 
since our own Government has helped sub- 
stdize foreign production through barter 
purchases for our stockpile, and has pro- 
vided development loans for foreign mineral 
exploration and plant expansion. 


I am sure that if there were idle lead 
mines in North Carolina instead of to- 
bacco and cotton, the gentleman from 
North Carolina would be more concerned 
over the administration’s and Cabinet’s 
actions. My real thesis in the first place 
was that in view of the President’s ad- 
mission of my being partially right—the 
left hand—Department of Agriculture— 
knoweth not what the right hand doeth— 
administration, Department of State, and 
the Department of the Interior. 

X am further encouraged to believe that 
this position—barter—is supported by our 
Chief Executive. 


This is contradictory to the letter 
which I received on July 19, 1961 from 
Presidential Assistant Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, in answer to my protest to the 
barter agreement. Speaking for the 
President, he said: 

Certainly the domestic barter suf- 
fers from some of the disadvantages to which 
you refer. * * + 


Probably the most vulnerable state- 
ment made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina was his comment: 

This [barter] agreement reduced surpluses 
of lead hanging over the market which were 
equally depressing world and domestic prices. 


The lead-zinc industry is unanimous in 
its contention that the barter program 
has been an absolute and utter failure 
insofar as it was intended to reduce sur- 
pluses and improve prices. As stated 
previously, the present price on lead is 
9½ cents, the lowest since 1946, and 
overall world production shows no signs 
of any marked decline, the barter pro- 
gram notwithstanding. 

The huge quantities of lead in our 
stockpile continue to depress the market 
and the administration has indicated 
that lead from the stockpile may be 
moved into world markets, in an effort 
to decrease the size of the stockpile. 

If further evidence is needed, I quote 
from the brief filed this month with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission by six companies 
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engaged in the lead and zinc industry in 
the United States: 


We join in submitting this statement * * * 
to emphasize the fact that the existing 
U.S. Government policy toward lead and 
zinc has failed. It has not significantly 
helped the domestic mines which it was 
designed to protect, * * * It has created 
conditions and sacrifice to foreign competi- 
tion and markets of certain of the industries 
principal customers, the fabricators of lead 
and zinc. 

It will be seen that for 14 years lead pro- 
duction has been in excess of lead consump- 
tion. This long continued imbalance has 
been possible only because the greater part 
of the material produced, represented by the 
gap between production and consumption, 
has been taken off the market, primarily by 
the US. Government for stockpiling or 
through barter transactions. For years, the 
acquisition of surplus stocks for stockpile 
has permitted world producers to operate 
without regard for the economic axiom that 
production cannot indefinitely exceed con- 
sumption. 


While I am glad that the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture has ap- 
pointed my colleague from Missouri to 
look into this question, I can assure him 
that there is little need for an investiga- 
tion to determine the sources of opposi- 
tion to the barter program. It comes 
from thousands of unemployed miners 
throughout the Nation whose ability to 
earn a living has been taken away from 
them by Government policy. 

In order to further enlighten my col- 
league and so that in his well-secured 
position he won't have to “shoot from 
the hip,” without warning at a con- 
fused” freshman Member, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the following 
correspondence on this subject: 

Letter from HaLL to President, July 
13, 1961. 

Letter from O’Brien to Hatt, July 18, 
1961. 

Letter from John P. Duncan, Jr., Octo- 
ber 3, 1961. 

Letter from John H. Kelly, August 7, 
1961. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1961. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: I am disturbed by 
the recommendations of your administration 
within the past few weeks affecting policy 
toward the lead-zine industry. I wish to 
call several matters to your attention, and 
to the attention of your advisers in the 
Department of Interior and the Department 
of State. 

One cannot help but draw the conclusion 
that the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Interior are recommending a 
course of action which will be utterly dis- 
astrous for our domestic lead-zinc industry, 
and for the thousands of persons employed 
in that industry. 

Specifically, I refer to the administra- 
tion’s recommendation for a system of barter 
and stockpile as the solution to the lead- 
zine problem, More “solutions” like this 
and we will no longer have a lead-zinc prob- 
lem—or a lead-zinc industry. 

As a Representative of the Seventh District 
of Missouri, with a concentration of lead-zinc 
mines, I call attention to these recent 
developments: 

1. Negotiations are nearing completion for 
barter of 100,000 tons of lead from Austral- 
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ian and Canadian mining companies. This 
metal will be added to the U.S. supplemental 
stockpile in spite of the unanimous objec- 
tion of the domestic lead-zine industry. 

In essence, we are thus using our agricul- 
tural surpluses in a barter arrangement 
which will add to our lead-zinc surpluses and 
will tend to further depress the lead-zinc 
market. 

2. The administration has recommended a 
new policy that would consist of a barter 
program to purchase $60 million worth of 
surplus domestic lead-zine stocks now held 
by U.S. producers, to be added to the sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

A review of our policy over the past 10 
years will disclose that the major effect of 
stockpiling and barter has been to encour- 
age more foreign production of lead and 
zine. Foreign producers, many of them sub- 
sidized through our foreign aid program, 
have never failed to take advantage of op- 
portunities to feed their production into the 
United States. The present quotas are 830 
high that they offer virtually no restriction 
on these imports. Any temporary benefit 
from this proposal would not reach the 
miners who are the ones who need help, but 
would go to two or three large producers 
whose excess stocks, in many cases, has been 
refined from foreign ores, and who have 
large oversea investments. 

The major cause of instability of price 
and stocks during the past 10 years has been 
and still is the import of excessive foreign 
supplies of these metals, largely the result 
of higher production costs here and eco- 
nomic assistance to oversea producers, 

It might be added that other domestic 
programs implemented by the administra- 
tion affecting wage costs, tax demands, and 
so forth, are hardly calculated to lower our 
own production costs, 

It is an irrefutable fact that the State De- 
partment has been the major obstacle in 
efforts to grant relief to our lead-zine in- 
dustry through adjustments in tariffs and 
quotas—this in spite of the fact that several 
Tariff Commission determinations of injury 
with recommendations for greater tariff pro- 
tection have fallen—and continue to fall— 
on deaf ears. 

I contend that the State Department has 
virtual sole jurisdiction in an area affecting 
thousands of domestic jobs in the lead-zine 
industry, and that responsible persons in 
that Department are resigned to the demise 
of this industry—this in spite of the fact 
that lead and zinc are strategic materials, 
the domestic production of which is abso- 
lutely vital to our defense needs in times of 
emergency. 

I submit that the domestic miner should 
have at least a minimum of 50 percent of 
our U.S. market needs of lead and zinc ores 
and that it is time for this administration 
to begin paying more heed to the advice of 
industry spokesmen and less heed to offi- 
cials In the State Department who seem to 
be wholly preoccupied with the creation of 
jobs overseas at the expense of domestic 
workers, Surely, we must realize that we 
cannot and should not curry favor or in- 
fluence foreign loyalty with self-degrading 
and one-way trade agreements. 

I believe that H.R. 3416 involving judi- 
cial use of tariffs and import quotas with 
less influence on subsidies, is at least a step 
in the right direction and is urgently needed 
if the lead-zine industry in southwest Mis- 
souri is to survive. Do you recall your cam- 
paign promises in Joplin, Mo., while wear- 
ing a miner's hard hat? 

I also urge the administration to recon- 
sider its support of section 609 of the for- 
eign aid bill which would permit the AID 
administrator to dispose of lead-zinc from 
our supplemental stockpile unless the Con- 
gress specifically disapproves the plan within 
a 60-day period. Such vest-pocket ap- 
proval” techniques have no place in a states- 
manlike legislative program. 
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Aside from the constitutional question 
of whether Congress should abandon its 
authority in this area, it makes little sense 
for the administration to be seeking author- 
ity to unload our lead-zinc stockpile on the 
world market at the same time that it is 
negotiating an agreement with Canada and 
Australia to obtain their lead-zinc for in- 
clusion in that same stockpile. 

Nor do I believe that the administration 
should take such authority out of the hands 
of a domestic agency, OCDM, and place it 
in the hands of an agency primarily con- 
cerned with foreign affairs and having little 
regard for the effect of its actions on our 
domestic economy. 

At the meeting with mining State con- 
gressional group on June 23 you indicated 
your intent to assign a task force to de- 
vote further study to the lead-zinc problem. 

The last thing we need is a task force 
study to tell us what our problems are in 
the lead-zinc industry. We know what 
those problems are; we know what initial 
steps should be taken; and we certainly 
know that the situation will become steadily 
worse as long as policy is being dictated 
by the Department of State. 

I hope you will see fit to reverse the ad- 
ministration’s policy so that a sick industry 
will be given a chance for survival, and our 
internal economy may flourish again on 
principles which have made our Nation great. 

Respectfuly submitted. 

Durwarp G. Hatt, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: For the President, I 
would like to acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of July 13 commenting on a 
policy for the domestic lead-zinc industry. 
Certainly, the domestic barter program suf- 
fers from some of the disadvantages to which 
you refer, and I am bringing your comments 
to the attention of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of State for 
consideration. 

We expect that within a few days, the De- 
partment of Interior will be prepared to ex- 
press its views on the pending legislation 
dealing with the lead and zinc industry. We 
appreciate your letting us have the benefit of 
your thinking. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. HALL: Your letter of July 13 ad- 
dressed to the President has been referred 
to this Department for further reply. 

The proposed barter program is not being 
pursued actively at the present time. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Government’s 
acquisition of lead and zinc, both by pur- 
chase for the strategic stockpile and by bar- 
ter, over a period of several years did serve 
to perpetuate an overproduction of these 
metals. It was for this reason that in 1958 
this Department requested the Department 
of Agriculture to remove lead and zinc from 
the list of materials eligible for barter. We 
did not suggest merely a resumption of the 
earlier program. We specifically proposed 
that it be limited to the acquisition of sur- 
plus stocks in the United States, and we had 
expected to obtain some kind of agreement 
with producers holding these stocks not to 
rebuild them. This proposal was never 
thought of as the solution to the entire lead- 
zine problem. In fact, we believe that any 
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single solution to such a complex problem is 
likely to create as many difficulties as it 
solves. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement 
which I presented to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials and Fuels on 
July 25 concerning lead-zinc legislation. 
You will note that our reference to task 
forces is not a further study of the lead-aine 
problem but a basic analysis of depressed 
community problems and a of a 

ogram of basic improvement of the eco- 
nomic opportunities in these areas, 

We welcome your interest and appreciate 
your continued cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. KELLY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1961. 
Hon. DURWARD G. HALL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Hatt: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 5, 1961, with respect to 
barter transactions involving lead and zinc. 

The Department has not entered into any 
contracts for the exchange of zinc during 
the past 2 years. On August 23, 1961, the 
Department entered into contracts for the 
exchange of CCC-owned agricultural com- 
modities for 100,000 short tons of lead from 
Canada and Australia, while the principal 
commodities are tobacco and feed grains, 
some wheat may be exported. The lead will 
be placed in the stockpile and will not enter 
commercial markets until such time as it is 
released. These contracts were entered into 
on the understanding that the producers of 
lead in Canada and Australia have taken 
steps to reduce their production. 

This arrangement was designed to reduce 
supplies of lead which were depressing the 
market and it followed a recommendation 
made by the International Lead and Zinc 
Study Group at its 3d session held in Mexico 
City, March 20-24, 1961. A copy of a press 
release reporting on this meeting is enclosed. 

The Department does not regard the bar- 
ter program as a complete solution to the 
wheat and feed grain problem. We are ad- 
ministering the program in accordance with 
the laws passed by he Congress and regard 
it as one of the ways we can promote the 
export of agricultural commodities. 

If you have any further questions about 
the barter program, I shall be glad to try 
to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN P. Duncan, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Hon. Ralph Gwinn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great privileges I have enjoyed as a 
Member of Congress was the opportunity 
to serve with Ralph Gwinn and to en- 
joy a personal friendship with him 
which carried beyond our service to- 
gether in the House. We shared a com- 
mon philosophy of government, a phi- 
losophy to which he was completely 
dedicated. He believed, with all his 
heart, in the God-given freedom of the 
individual as set forth in the founding 
documents of this Nation. So dedicated 
was he to this principle that he gave up 
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his seat in Congress because he felt he ` 
could render greater service to the peo- 
ple if he worked outside the limits set 
by congressional rules and procedure. 

The Nation has lost one of its fine 
leaders, many of us have lost a valued 
friend, but the Nation, the people, and 
his friends are better because Ralph 
passed this way. 


The Indiana Dunes and Harbor in Lake 
County ™ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Public Lands is 
holding hearings on Senator PAUL DOUG- 
Las’ save-the-dunes bill. 

The following is a statement which I 
made before this committee on Mon- 
day of this week: 


THE INDIANA DUNES AND HARBOR IN LAKE 
County 


(Statement of Hon. Ray J. MappEN, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the First 
Congressional District of Indiana, before 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands, In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the Senate) 


Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman, I represent 
the largest industrial congressional district 
in the United States. There are three major 
steel mills in the Calumet region of Indiana, 
the Inland, Youngstown, Carnegie Illinois, 
and a number of other steel fabricating 
mills. We have the refineries of all of the 
major oil companies and several hundred 
more industries, large and small. 

Lake County, by the way, comprises the 
First Congressional District of Indiana. As 
Representative of that area I am very much 
alarmed from the standpoint of unemploy- 
ment. 

In 1946, and that was the first year after 
World War II, the manufacture of steel was 
at its height. At that time, the mills only 
occasionally would operate 100 percent. 

In the last few years, the steel mills in my 
area have on occasion been down to 46 per- 
cent. Automation coming in, during the 
last 7 or 8 years has thrown thousands not 
only out of work but also on part time, $ 
Gays a week, 2 days a week, 4 days a week. 
A man, at the head of the family, when he is 
working part time, is out of the purchasing 
market because his purchasing is confined 
to food, clothing, rent, and the bare neces- 
sities of life. I was interested in the tele- 
gram read by Senator DoucLas from Joseph 
Germano, director of the Chicago Northern 
Indiana Steelworkers Union opposing the 
proposed harbor at Burns Ditch. 

Now, I am very much in favor of a harbor 
for northern Indiana, but I am interested in 
seeing that the harbor is located in a place 
where it can serve industry that is already 
operating. 

I have already gotten a favorable report on 
my resolution from the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House authorizing an Army 
Engineers study and survey for a harbor lo- 
cated in the area of Whiting, and East Chi- 
cago, and Hammond in the northeast corner 
of Lake County. 

Senator BILE. That would be Lake 
County and that would be west of Porter 
County. Is that correct? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Right up near the Illi- 
nois line, where the port would be in close 
proximity there for shipping down through 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Senator BIE. What is the position of 
that particular legislation now, Congress- 
man MADDEN? 

You say you have made a request to 
the 

Mr. Mappen. The Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House has already favorably 
acted on the request for an engineers’ sur- 
vey and it is a matter now as to when the 
Appropriations Committee will authorize 
money for the survey. 

I appeared in Indianapolis last August, 
when the Army Engineers hearings were 
held down there. I mentioned then, and 
I am going to repeat to this committee, 
there seems to be something rather myste- 
rious about the report that the Army 
Engineers issued in October 1960 on this 
proposed harbor at Burns Ditch. For some 
reason or other that report was withdrawn. 
I do not know what pressures were brought 
to bear for the Army Engineers to recall 
and nullify that report. According to that 
report, the figures revealed from the Army 
Engineers are as follows, and, they are not 
Ray Mappen's figures. 

I will read: According to the Army Engi- 
neers report 97.3 percent of the future bene- 
fits coming from this proposed harbor at 
Burns Ditch will go to two steel companies; 
namely, Midwest, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of National Steel and the adjacent proposed 
construction of Bethlehem Steel Co. 

On page 19, paragraph 57 of the report— 
now, listen to this—it states that the esti- 
mated total average annual benefit will be 
$8,157,000. Of this amount, cargo or ship- 
ping, exclusive of the steel mill operation, 
will account for only $217,000. 

Now, that is the Army Engineers report 
of October 1960. The shipping that would 
come from all of central Indiana and 
southern Indiana, would amount to $217,000 
as compared with $8,157,000. The latter 
figure would be the shipping of the two 
proposed steel mills. 

I fail to see, Mr. Chairman, the justifi- 
cation for the expenditure of millions of 
dollars of public money to provide a harbor 
and a port for the exclusive benefit of two 
wealthy and powerful steel mills. 

Now, in Lake County—the Carnegie Illi- 
nois Steel, Inland, and Youngstown have 
their harbors and did not ask the Govern- 
ment or State of Indiana to finance them. 
Of course, I do not want to cast an asper- 
sion but there seems to be some kind of 
powerful interest behind this situation. 

In Congress, working along with other col- 
leagues for several terms for the St. Lawrence 
Waterway project we had difficulty in getting 
results. Then in 1953, a very distinguished 
industrialist by the name of George Hum- 
phrey became the Secretary of the Treasury 
and it did not take long for favorable action 
to start on the St. Lawrence Waterway. May- 
be Mr. Humphrey of the National Steel Co. 
might have something to do with this ter- 
rifle publicity and organization behind the 
Burns Ditch Port project to provide a harbor 
to accommodate his and the proposed adja- 
cent steel mills. 

Mr, Chairman, I think there is good evi- 
dence to indicate that because of the char- 
acter of the lake itself, this proposed port 
down at Burns Ditch might be a white 
elephant from the standpoint of sandfill and 
sand drift at the southern tip of Lake 
Michigan, 

U.S. Senator Daniel Webster made a spe- 
cial trip from Washington in July 1836, to 
Michigan City to attend a big celebration 
on opening the original shipping harbor at 
this southern tip of Lake Michigan—the 

had spent considerable money on 
way back 130 years ago for a port at Michi- 
gan City. For a period of 50 years thereafter 
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Congress from time to time appropriated 
money to clean out the sandfill and drift 
at the Michigan City port. 

Army report of October 1960 
revealed there is a north-to-south wind- 
sweep down that lake of about 500 miles. 
Mariners or sailors on that lake will testify 
that there is no body of water where there 
are higher waves and more sand drift than 
into the south tip of Lake Michigan, 

It would be a terrific expense to keep a 
port of that type operating at that particu- 
lar location. 

Now, somebody here stated this morning 
that there were trainloads of sand hauled 
from the dunes in to make beaches in Chi- 
cago. Yes. Why? 

Right in that area, because of the terrific 
sand deposits caused by storms with a 500- 
mile sweep is the reason we have the sand 
dunes at the southern tip of Lake Michigan. 

That is what made the dunes. 

That is why there is not a spot in the world 
like the Indiana Dunes. 

And it has been brought out in our hear- 
ing, in the Army Engineers report of 1960, 
that there would be a shifting back and 
forth, east and west, of the sand silt there. 
Imagine what that will do to the park that 
we have there now, Indiana Dunes State 
Park. 

Steel mill waste and pollution would spoil 
the water and beaches for miles surrounding 
the Indiana State Park. 

I happen to have experience, as far as 
parks on the south shore of Lake Michigan 
are concerned. Back in 1935 and 1936, I 
was city comptroller at Gary, and we had 
a public beach there, and still have it. 

The citizens of Gary can hardly enjoy it 
because of the influx of people coming from 
Chicago. We are right in the shadow of six 
million people in the Chicago area. And I 
do think that the time has come when we 
had better start paying a little attention to 
future generations and people coming from 
some other place for recreation. 

Now, they say that there are many miles 
of sand around that Lake Michigan shores; 
but the port that I am interested in, and 
the chamber of commerce at Hammond, and 
the chamber of commerce at East Chicago, 
and Whiting, and the mayor of Hammond, 
Gary, East Chicago, and Whiting—they are 
very much interested in the port right there 
where there is plenty of industrial business 
and shipping right now. 

Why, we have a township relief loaf in 
Lake County of people working only part 
time and unemployed in our steel mills to- 
day. With automation, what is going to 
happen if two great mills start operating 12 
miles east of us? 

Workers will flock in from all areas of the 
country to work in those mills. We are go- 
ing to increase our relief roll problem. 

I have received thousands of letters on 
this matter of the sand dunes. I received 
these letters not only from my area, but 
from Indiana and also from the Chicago 
district. They all ask that something be 
done in order to preserve the Indiana Dunes 
for future generations. 

Before I terminate my remarks I think it 
might be well to read an editorial from 
James DeLaurier, publisher of the Ham- 
mond Times, in regard to what the Inland 
Steel had to say about the harbor at Burns 
Ditch. I will read part of this editorial. 

And it says that one of the more sig- 
nificant voices opposing a port in Indiana 
at the Burns Ditch area of Porter County 
was unheard, although on the record—at 
the Army Engineers hearing in Indianapolis 
last August was the Inland Steel Co. 

It opposes the site in Porter County, that 
is, Burns Ditch, and it was set forth in a 
written statement, submitted in behalf of 
the company for the hearing record, by Del- 
mar W. Johnson, vice president of research- 
ing and planning. 
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It placed in the record, although not read 
at the hearing, and it said, to begin with, 
Johnson makes clear that Inland has a valid 
interest in the Porter County area. 

Now, they own land there, where it is pro- 
posed to locate the port. Since 1919 In- 
land has owned more than 800 acres of land, 
including the mill shoreland from the Lake- 
Porter County line, east toward Ogden. This 
property has been held and has continued 
to be held for the purpose of building a 
steel plant with harbor connections, John- 
son points out. 

Actual maps locating the proposed port’s 
future extension to the southwest show 
the harbor line touching the southeast 
corner of the Inland Steel property on U.S, 
12. Inland’s statement declares that the 


ment declares that the October 1960, interim 
report, submitted by the Army Engineers, 
estimates that oversea general cargo would 
amount to only 160,000 tons a year by the 


In contrast, the annual water-borne ton- 
nage for the steel mills, proposed to be built 
at the site, would run into 10 million tons 
This, Inland says, would mean 


gether would be investing $74 million mainly 
for the benefit of two private steel com- 
panies, but even this tonnage, Inland says, 
will be negligible until blast furnaces and 
steel furnaces are installed. Inland says 
that they appear to be some distance away. 

Inland states it takes note that Hammond, 
Whiting, and East Chicago, have urged Con- 
gressman Ray Mappen to petition the Army 
Engineers for a study of what came to be 
known as the Tri-City Port, which would 
extend along the shores of the three cities 
and would be created of a long breakwater 
between existing breakwaters in south Chi- 
cago and the Indiana harbor. 

That is the port I am talking about, which 
is now before the House of Representatives. 

Furthermore, Inland points out the Monon 
Railroad is going ahead with plans to im- 
prove the harbor at Michigan City at its own 
expense, which would provide a port for 
handling bulk and general cargo. 

That comes from the Inland Steel. Inland 
asked the Army Engineers to disapprove the 
Burns Ditch site until a study can be made 
of the Tri-City area. Somebody told me 
that there is an Army Engineers report com- 
ing out here in the next few days, pending 
this hearing. 

Senator BLE. They will testify in full 
when 

Mr. Mappen. I would like to have the Army 
Engineers defer until they make a study of 
the Tri-City Harbor where there is industry 
already established and where it could op- 
erate once we build a good harbor there 
with plenty of business right from indus- 
try that is operating in this locality already. 

“This is the first time that Inland or any 
other major steel company in Lake County 
has taken a position on the recent proposal 
for building a port of Indiana at Burns 
Ditch. There is some feeling that Lake 
County steel mills have refrained from 
speaking out on the Burns Ditch site ques- 
tion in the past for fear it might seem they 
were taking a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude.” End of quote from Hammond Times. 

Well, the telegrams that were read here 
this morning from the leaders of the mill 
workers in the Calumet region, that they 
are against it because thousands of families. 
are having a hard time making a living on 
3 days a week and the three steel mills 
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operating lin Lake County today, all of this 
should be taken into account. 

As I have said, I have received thousands 
of letters regarding this matter, and I am 
going to read one very briefly to you and 
then terminate. 

This letter comes from Chicago and is 
dated February 21. I received it Saturday. 

“To Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, House of 
Representatives: 

Sm: This is perhaps the last oppor- 
tunity to save or lose one of nature’s jewels, 
God's gifts to the American people, the In- 
diana Sand Dunes. 

“Knowing how precious is your time, sir, 
I shall put my appeal to you as short as 
possible. 

1. I am pledging for conservation of the 
area along Michigan Lake eastern shore, In- 
diana Sand Dunes, not for my personal in- 
terests, having none and being too old to 
have any, just for the health, fresh air, bene- 
fit, and happiness of the future genera- 
tions of millions of Americans in the Mid- 
west. 

“2. In my long life I have found only two 
such spots of natural beauty: 

“One is the Kurish Neringa (Nehrung) or 
Little Sahara on the eastern shores of the 
Baltic Sea in Lithuania. alas now cut off 
from the free world by the Soviet Iron Cur- 
tain. The other one is the Indiana Sand 
Dunes, and the only one left for the free 
world. There is no other spot in this hemi- 
sphere like Michigan Lake shores. A large 
part of the dunes is spoiled and destroyed 
forever already by industry. Sand Dunes is 
the last piece of a jewel left intact, and being 
already destroyed in two vital places: at the 
Burns Ditch and in the Dunes Acres region. 

“3. It took nature centuries to build one 
sand dune, yet it takes one day only for a 
bulldozer to destroy it, and dozens of bull- 
dozers are at work there already. What the 
interested-in-destruction people say, is just 
bunk. Workers in Porter County would 
rather go by car, bus, or electric train a 
few miles farther and work in steel mills 
and come back to Porter County homes 
with fresh air and healthy happy families. 

“4. Lots of people from other lands com- 
plain that Americans do not appreciate real 
beauty and are bent on destruction of 
nature. The ugly industrial sections of 
cities and towns tend to testify to it and 
the insistency of these interested in build- 
ing their mills and factories exactly in the 
rest of unspoiled area, confirms it. How- 
ever, the energetic resistance of people of 
the Midwest, the heroic struggle of the Save 
the Dunes Committee. and the sympathetic 
attitude of many Senators and Congressmen 
witness to it that Americans are not the 
nation of sheep as some author called them. 

“5. Sir, it is so easy to spoil nature and 
spread blight and find arguments for such 
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inglorious acts. Yet, I may assure you, the 
posterity will build monuments of gratitude 
not to those who have built factories and 
slums with accompanying foul air and dis- 
eases, Only will build to those who cared for 
health and happiness of theirs and their 
children. Your CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS 
have stated that only one-half of one-third 
of an inch of sea and lake shores are left 
for every citizen of the United States, and, 
remember, population is growing fast, and 
sources for fresh air and recreation are rap- 
idly diminishing. 

“Let my weak voice be one in a choir of 
many thousands. Save the dunes.” 

I want to thank the committee for your 
attention. - 

Senator BIBLE. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Mappen. I understand your 
position. 

I have no questions. 

Senator DworsHaK? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Senator BIBLE. Senator LONG? 

Senator Lonc. No questions. 

Senator BIBLE. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Mappen. Let's withhold our 
applause until the hearing is completed. 


Commemorating Bulgarian Liberation 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
coming March 3, 1962, represents the 
84th anniversary of the commemoration 
of Bulgarian Liberation Day. This date 
first came into being to honor the brave 
Bulgarian people on March 3, 1878, and 
has been observed ever since by all free- 
dom-loving peoples. 

Bulgaria is one of the smaller nations 
in the Balkan Peninsula but its impact 
on that immediate area throughout its 
long, troubled history has been an im- 
portant one. The Bulgarian people over 
the centuries have been consistently in 
the forefront in the fight for freedom 
and the rights of mankind. This strug- 
gle goes back to the Middle Ages and the 
14th century when the Bulgarians were 
subjugated by the Turks and forced to 
live under this rule almost 500 years. 


March 1 


In 1878 peace came to the people of Bul- 
garia and in commemoration of that 
freedom the date of March 3 is cele- 
brated annually as a Bulgarian holiday. 
This day has been properly set aside to 
honor those peopie of Bulgaria who have 
sacrificed their lives to keep aloft the 
true spirit of independence and to pro- 
tect the sovereign rights of men. Once 
again Bulgarians lie suppressed under 
the heel of a new tyranny—communism. 
But like other tyrannies, communism 
will one day vanish and the people of 
Bulgaria will once again control their 
own lives and their own destinies. 

I am privileged to salute the brave 
Bulgarian people on this their great 
Liberation Day and I wish them most 
fervently an early end to the dictator- 
ship they now suffer under and the right 
that belongs to all men—the right to 
live freely and in a manner of their own 
choosing. 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1962 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late my very good friend and colleague, 
Congressman Roprxo, of New Jersey, on 
his excellent speech of February 15, 1962, 
on the little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram; and to commend his son, Peter, 
for his initiative and forethought in giv- 
ing birth to the idea. 

We have all been reminded at one time 
or another of the verse from Psalms, “Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained strength because of 
thine enemies.” 

In our modern day world, out of the 
minds of our junior citizens a worthwhile 
crusade has started. It is a crusade to 
further peace among Nations and among 
the peoples of Nations. It is a noble 
cause endorsed by our future leaders of 
the United States. It is a program we 
adults should follow and encourage. 
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THURSDAY, Marcu 1, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Warren F. Taylor, pastor, Smith- 
field Baptist Church, Smithfield, Va., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, we thank Thee that we 
are living in these days when so much is 
demanded of us. 

We thank Thee for those who seek to 
be equal to the changes of the times, and 
who respond with their best and not their 
worst. 

We thank Thee for the leaders of our 
country, for their devotion to the peo- 
ple’s welfare. 


May not the many calls made upon 
them cause them to forget the call they 
had to become our leaders. May not the 
dailiness of their meetings cause them to 
forget why they meet. May not the 
drudgery of their work cause them to 
lose sight of its worth. May not our 
apathy or opposition cause them to be 
overly discouraged or openly cynical. 

Keep them, we pray, brave and strong 
men of good will and good humor, that 
the work of justice and truth be more 
established on earth. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MON- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF MARCH 5 
Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, reserv- 


ing the right to object—and I shall not ~ 


object—I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to inquire of the acting majority 
leader as to the program for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. On Monday the Consent 
Calendar will be called. There are no 
suspensions scheduled for Monday. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be considered, to be followed by the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
for 1963. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week H.R. 132, known as the education 
by television bill. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to make the comment—and I am 
sure all of us will agree—that I am 
happy to see that bills are now coming 
out of the Committee on Appropriations. 
I dare to express the hope that the com- 
mittee will be able to move along rapidly 
with its work and that we may dispose 
of those bills expeditiously; because cer- 
tainly that sort of action is essential to 
an early adjournment of this session. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, it was my 
intention to ask the gentleman—and I 
hope this will be his policy in the fu- 
ture—to announce the program for the 
coming week before asking unanimous 
consent to go over so that we may know 
whether there is any work that could be 
brought before the House of Represent- 
atives on a Friday. It is my hope that 
this session of Congress can reach ad- 
journment not later than the 1st of Au- 
gust. Now I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, if he can give us any information 
as to whether there will be an Easter re- 
cess this year. 

Mr. BOGGS. That decision, of course, 
will be made by the leadership in due 
course. We are trying to move ahead 
as rapidly as possible and as rapidly as 
the committees report their bills out. 
We are doing our very best. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea on that at this time? Some of 
us who live a considerable distance from 
Washington ought to have time to make 
plans, if there is to be an Easter recess. 
I am perfectly willing, I might say to 
the gentleman, to stay here and work, if 
that will expedite the session. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think in fairness 
it should be said that the Speaker has 
conferred with me about plans for the 
Easter recess. We are not close enough 
to Easter yet to determine just what we 
might be able to do. So far as I am 
concerned, I want it clearly understood 
that these conversations have been had 
with myself and the Speaker for which 
I thank the Speaker, and I will say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that as quickly 
as it can be determined, then Members 
will be informed. I might say, of course, 
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that Easter is some 6 weeks away and no 
one can tell at this stage just what the 
legislative situation might be. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boccs]? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next the business in order under the 
irei Wednesday rule be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


THE MARDI GRAS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Louisiana again 
salutes Washington on the occasion of 
the Mardi gras. 

I have been commissioned as chairman 
of the festivities to make this announce- 
ment. 

Today the Louisiana Mardi gras flags 
are flying from the mast of the Sheraton 
Park Hotel. The Louisiana State Society 
again this year brings to Washington a 
little of Louisiana by way of a colorful 
and typical New Orleans Mardi gras 
parade and Mardi gras ball. Beginning 
at 6:30 next Saturday evening, the pa- 
rade will proceed down the Avenue of 
Presidents, around the White House, out 
Connecticut Avenue and ending around 
8 o’clock, just before the ball begins, at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel. 

The ball this year is dedicated to 
“Lovely Louisiana,” in conformance with 
the great efforts of Governor Davis and 
the Louisiana State Legislature to let 
America know the beauties and charm 
of Louisiana. As chairman of the ball 
festivities, I wish to make known to the 
membership of this body that we have 
as a visitor in Washington now the queen 
of our 1962 Washington Mardi gras ball, 
Her Majesty Rebekah Jo Hannie, the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. George Hannie 
of Lake Charles, La. With Queen Re- 
bekah Jo are the 28 Louisiana festival 
queens who will be princesses in the 
queen’s court and the 13 other beautiful 
Louisiana girls who will be maids in 
the queen’s court. 

The king of our ball, whose identity 
has been closely guarded until this time, 
will be the Honorable Voris King of Lake 
Charles, who truly represents the de- 
velopment in Louisiana. 

Mr. Speaker, the civic and business 
leaders of Louisiana, who assisted so ably 
in accomplishing this dazzling event, will 
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be here to participate in the festivities 
and are designated, as is traditional in 
Louisiana Mardi gras balls, as the dukes 
to the king. They are: Cecil R. Middle- 
ton, chairman, DeRidder; Ase Barnett, 
Lake Charles; William R. Burk, New Or- 
leans; Jack S. Burk, Baton Rouge; 
Ray A. Whatley, Alexandria; Jerald J. 
Gallinhouse, New Orleans; J. Ed Kyle, 
Berwick; Senator Sylvan Friedman, 
Natchez; Mitch Ashy, Eunice; and 
Nicholas P. Trist, Arabi. 

The guest narrator for the Pageant of 
Queens at the ball will be the famous 
Tony Marvin, formerly with Columbia 
Broadcasting System and who now has 
his own television program. 

Queen Rebekah Jo will be escorted at 
the Mardi gras ball by none other than 
our revered chief justice of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court, the Honorable John B. 
Fournet. 

We of the Louisiana delegation are 
proud that our folks back home have 
again honored us by the visit of this 
fine group who are in Washington for 
our Louisiana State Society Mardi gras 
ball. 

The festival queens who are princesses 
in the court are: 

Miss Marilyn Ann Adams, queen of the 
International Rice Festival of Crowley, 
La. 
Miss Donny Adams, queen of the Lou- 
isiana Paper Festival of Bogalusa, La. 

Miss Val Jean Banta, queen of the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil Exposition of 
Lafayette, La. 

Miss Hilda Blackburn, queen of the 
Holiday in Dixie Festival of Shreveport, 
La. 
Miss Sharon Kay Bond, sweetheart of 
the American Legion of Bogalusa, La. 

Miss Amanda Bordelon, queen of the 
Floral Trail Festival of New Orleans, La. 

Miss Marie Colvin, queen of the Louisi- 
ana Peach Festival of Ruston, La. 

Miss Kathryn Ann Chappuis, queen of 
the Cotton Festival of Ville Platte, La. 

Miss Charlotte Judith Cox, queen of 
the Louisiana Sugar Cane Festival of 
New Iberia, La. 

Miss Cora Jean Doty, queen of the 
Louisiana Future Farmers of America of 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Miss Carmen deMahy, queen of the 
Louisiana Dairy Festival of Abbeville, La. 

Miss Janie Gaudet, queen of the 
Orange Festival of Buras, La. 

Miss Claire Green, queen of the 
Shrimp Festival of Morgan City, La. 

Miss Dianne Griffin, queen of the Lou- 
isiana Livestock and Pasture Festival of 
Marksville, La. 

Miss Dianne McJimsey, queen of the 
Fishing Industry Festival of Delcambre, 
La. 
Miss Susan Kathryn Gould, queen of 
the Louisiana State University Maid of 
Cotton Festival of Baton Rouge, La. 

Miss Phyllis Miller, queen of the Lou- 
isiana Yambilee Festival of Opelousas, 
La. 
Miss Dell Dean Mouton, queen of the 
Vermilion Fair and Livestock Festival of 
Kaplan, La. 

Miss Pennye Lucille Proctor, queen of 
the Southwest Louisiana Mardi Gras As- 
sociation of Lafayette, La. 
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Miss Annette Rhodes, queen of the 
Rose Festival of Bogalusa, La. 

Miss Pat O’Neil, queen of the Lo 
Fur & Wildlife Association of Cameron, 
La. 
Miss Peggy Romero, queen of the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation of 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Miss Susan Pryor Sloat, queen of the 
Ozone Camellia Show of Slidell, La. 

Miss Diana Jane Smith, queen of the 
North Louisiana Delta Festival of Bas- 
trop, La. 

Miss Elizabeth Lyman, queen of the 
University of Southwest Louisiana Mid- 
Winter Camellia Festival of Lafayette, 
La. 
Miss Beverly Sumrall, queen of the 
Louisiana Forest Festival of Winnfield, 
La. 


Miss Sandra Townson, queen of the 
Lovely Louisiana Tourist Association of 
DeRidder, La. 

Miss Georgia Koons, queen of the 
Tomato Festival of St. Bernard Parish, 
La. 
The maids-in-waiting are: 

Miss Elizabeth Bailey, of Church 
Point, La. 

Miss Hazel Amelia Bordelon of Ville 
Platte, La. 

Miss Antoinette Ackal Doumit of New 
Iberia, La. 

Miss Ann Epperson of Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Estrade of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss Donna Guerin of Baton Rouge, 


Miss Mary Etta Grissaffi of Morgan 
City, La. 

Miss Frances Kurzweg of Lafayette, 
La. 

Miss Bunny Masingill of Natchitoches, 
La : 


mi Mel MclIllwain of Washington, 
D.C. 
Miss Margaret Mayeux of Mamou, La. 
Miss Barbara Prestridge of Vidalia, La. 
Miss Carmen Prudhomme of Ville 
Platte, La. 
Miss Shannon Cookson of New Or- 
leans, La. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RALPH 
GWINN 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident every Member who knew Ralph 
Waldo Gwinn shares today in the sad- 
ness of his passing. Ralph Gwinn was 
an unusual statesman. He, like so many 
of our distinguished businessmen and 
lawyers, was concerned with our coun- 
try’s future in the late 1930’s. But un- 
like many of our people in the country 
who were not satisfied with the way 
things were going, Ralph Gwinn deter- 
mined to do something about it. He did 
not know exactly where to go, so he 
looked in the telephone book under the 
name of the party whose principles 
seemed closest to his own, and found 
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the mame of the National Republican 
Club on 40th Street in New York. After 
his lunch, took a walk to the nearby 
club and to the first person he met, he 
said, “I am Ralph Gwinn and I want to 
get into politics.” It was my privilege to 
meet him the following week at the Na- 
tional Republican Club when I learned 
of his desire to do something for the 
Republican Party and for the Nation. 

During the next 4 years, Ralph 
Gwinn was elected Village Counsel of 
Bronxville where he lived; he became the 
president of the National Republican 
Club in New York City, the doors of 
which he had walked through on that 
first day; and finally he was elected a 
Member of the U.S. Congress. 

Ralph Gwinn was born in Noblesville, 
Ind., in 1884. His life spanned many 
decades and many interests. During his 
lifetime, he was lawyer, churchman, 
author, educator, and statesman. To 
each of these endeavors, he brought the 
same energy and conviction, the same 
sincerity and high purpose for which he 
was so greatly A graduate of 
DePauw University and Columbia Law 
School, he served during World War I 
as special counsel to the War Shipping 
Board 


During the twenties and thirties he 
distinguished himself in the practice of 
law, and after two previous attempts, 
was elected to the House in 1944. For 
the next 14 years he served with distinc- 
tion in this body, where at the time of 
his retirement he was the ranking Re- 
publican Member of the Education and 
Labor Committee. 

In addition to his service in the Con- 
gress, Mr. Gwinn was Village Counsel 
of Bronxville and a former president of 
its board of education; a trustee of De- 
Pauw University and of Asheville School 
for Boys; president of the International 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools; director of Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc.; president of the National Re- 
publican Club; and director of the Chris- 
tion Rural Fellowship. 

During his long and distinguished 
service as a Member of this body, Ralph 
Gwinn won the respect of Members on 
both sides of the aisle as a man of char- 
acter and principle. Those who were 
close to him knew that his adherence to 
principle in public was simply a reflec- 
tion of the man in private life, a man 
whose personal conduct was exemplary, 
whose word was his bond, whose friend- 
ship was held in the highest esteem. He 
was, if you will, a living illustration of 
the famous lines from Hamlet: 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Mr. Speaker, our late colleague earned 
during his lifetime the two greatest trib- 
utes which we can pay him now in death. 
He was a Christian gentleman and he 
was a patriotic American. We who were 
privileged to know Ralph Gwinn will not 
forget the personal example he set for 
us and for all his countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Barry] has 
very eloquently spoken of our late friend 
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Ralph Gwinn. I should like to add just 
a few words about one of God’s great 
noblemen, Ralph Gwinn. When I first 
came to the Congress some 12 years ago 
he was one of my earliest friends here. 
He was a Member who gave us good 
advice. 

Ralph Gwinn was a great constitu- 
tionalist. He sat with me many times 
and discussed the Constitution of the 
United States and the necessity of its 
preservation if we were to preserve this 
great country of ours. All during his 
service here we worked together on this 
proposition. He talked to me one day 
on the floor, saying he was going to leave 
this body, that he felt he could do more 
good in going out over the countryside 
and talking to the people of the country 
on Government, our Constitution, and 
the country’s history. His great concern 
was that our history was not being 
taught in various areas of the country, 
that it was not being used in the schools 
as he thought it should be. He thought 
perhaps by retiring from the Congress he 
could take this message to the people 
and in that way contribute more fully 
to the future of America than he could 
here, although his service here, I am sure 
all my colleagues will agree, has been a 
great contribution. 

After leaving Congress he came to my 
congressional district on several occa- 
sions to speak to patriotic groups, 
schools, and organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, my life has been made 
much deeper, much happier, because of 
my association with Ralph Gwinn, Iam 
saddened by his passing, but gladdened 
by the fact that I was able to serve here 
in Congress with this great man. 

Those of us who in our humble way 
tread the Halls of Congress are walking 
in the shadow of giants. Ralph Gwinn 
was truly a giant among those who 
ot here in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

I shall miss his communications which 
Thave received in recent months, Ihave 
lost a great and good friend. 

I thank the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I rise to pay my respects and to 
express my sorrow at the passing of a 
great Hoosier, Ralph Waldo Gwinn. 

Ralph Gwinn was born in my home- 
own of Noblesville, Ind., on March 29, 

884. 

He attended our public schools there, 
and later graduated from DePauw Uni- 
versity, located at Greencastle, in the 
district I have the honor to represent. 
He later served as a trustee of that 
great educational institution. 

Although Ralph Waldo Gwinn is prob- 
ably best identified as a member of the 
congressional delegation of the Empire 
State of New York, we of Indiana were 
mighty proud of his great record of pub- 
lic service. 

Much has been said about this great 
man’s achievements. He was an out- 
standing Member of Congress. He de- 
voted himself to the cause of our Nation 
during the First World War, serving in 
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several capacities under the Secretary of 
War. 

He was a fine author, especially in the 
fields of education, religion, and agri- 
culture. He was a dedicated public serv- 
ant, and wherever he made his home 
he left a record of service to that 
community. 

We of Indiana, and perhaps more es- 
pecially we of Noblesville, in Hamilton 
County, pay our final respects to this 
great and good man. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
have been saddened by word of the pass- 
ing of our longtime friend and former 
colleague in this House, Ralph Gwinn. 

Ralph Gwinn was a man of great 
ability, but he was also an individual of 
greater courage, greater faith, greater 
belief in our institutions, and even a 
greater supporter of the Constitution 
and our way of life. He battled here, on 
the floor of the House, for the things in 
which he believed, for the preservation 
of our Republic, and of the form of gov- 
ernment which he loved. 

He has contributed much throughout 
the years, not only in the House of Rep- 
resentatives but elsewhere, to the under- 
standing by many people of our system 
of government, and what the liberties 
and the freedoms handed down to us in 
the form of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights by the Founding Fathers have 
meant, and still mean to those of us in 
this generation, and to future genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The world is a better place for Ralph 
Gwinn having lived in it. He will be 
missed here by all of us who knew, re- 
spected, and loved him. He has left to 
us many precious memories which will 
be retained as long as we may live. 

We should all be grateful to the Al- 
mighty Father for having given to us 
men of the type of Ralph Gwinn. May 
his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, am greatly saddened at the loss of 
former Congressman Ralph Gwinn. 

Ralph Gwinn was to me always a 
typical good neighbor. He was my 
neighbor in fact, he was my neighbor 
here in the Congress of the United 
States where I came 2 years after he 
had been elected. 

He was always helpful, he had a cer- 
tain serenity that was refreshing. I 
think it is safe to say that Ralph Gwinn 
was a conservative. In being a conserv- 
ative he was perfectly well satisfied to 
be called one without any lamentation; 
he suffered a good deal of thunder from 
the left, as anyone who is not completely 
on that side invariably does. 

He took it all in good part. He had 
friends on both sides of the aisle. Noth- 
ing of that sort ever disturbed him. 
And, in fact, when he used to come into 
my district, there was always that aura 
of serenity, which is certainly not com- 
mon among politicians. I know that the 
gentleman from New York who has 
spoken so eloquently of his predecessor 
realizes also how very devoted Ralph 
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Gwinn was to him. I have very rarely 
seen a Congressman or any other poli- 
tician speak with such affection and 
such regard of a successor. Most of us 
in this vale of tears are always a little 
bit jealous of someone who comes after 
us. This was never the case with Ralph 
Gwinn. He was deeply interested in his 
successor, in his career, and in his fu- 
ture. There again his superb serenity 
that marked him as a man showed in 
his every move. 

It is best typified, it seems to me, in 
the words of the great Sainte Teresa: 
Let nothing disturb thee; let nothing dismay 
thee. All things pass. God never changes. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join my colleagues today to ex- 
press my deep regret and sorrow in the 
passing of our former colleague, Ralph 
W. Gwinn, and in expressing to his 
family my deepest sympathy. 

Ralph Gwinn served in the House of 
Representatives with distinction for 
14 years. He served with credit not 
only to himself, but to the people he 
represented. He was noted for his dedi- 
cated championship of the cause of con- 
servatism and constitutional principles, 
and he was a tireless worker and devoted 
public servant during his tenure in the 
House. He earned the admiration and 
respect of his colleagues, the people of 
his district and the Nation for his in- 
tegrity and his faithful adherence to 
efficiency, economy, and good govern- 
ment. May I say that my public service 
has been enriched by virtue of my associ- 
ation with him during the period of his 
membership here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The people of this Nation have lost 
a good friend and a distinguished public 
servant. His service and his record will 
continue throughout the years ahead to 
guide and influence the course of our Re- 
public. His contribution to the well-be- 
ing of our Nation is immeasurable. We 
shall miss him and mourn his passing. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL], who will speak in behalf of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kearns], ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I never 
had the good fortune to know Ralph 
Gwinn personally. I knew him by rep- 
utation prior to my entrance into the 
Congress. It is said that a man’s repu- 
tation goes before him. I can say, I 
think, with all sincerity and truth that 
in the case of Ralph Gwinn his reputa- 
tion lingers after him here in the Con- 
gress. As a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor I pay tribute 
to his memory; the memory of his ster- 
ling character and high honor and dedi- 
cation that will live on here in the hearts 
of the Members who knew him and those 
who came after him. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kearns], who succeeded Mr. Gwinn 
as the ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, was 
grieved that he could not be here today 
and express personally his own earnest 
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and sincere sympathy to Mr: Gwinn’s 
family and friends and to participate 
in this tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kearns] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I served 
with Ralph Waldo Gwinn on the Com- 
mitteé on Education and Labor from the 
time I entered the Congress in 1947 until 
he retired in 1958. He was ranking 
member of the committee in the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress after our 
colleague, Samuel McConnell, retired. 
Therefore, I knew him well, and I re- 
spected him. 

Ralph was a deeply religious man, He 
taught Sunday school and was active in 
church work. 

He believed in the things for which he 
stood. He never took a position out of 
political expediency. There was no sub- 
terfuge in him. 

Highly personable, and a delight to be 
around, he was an extremely able lawyer, 
author, and educator. 

A man of high purpose and devotion to 
principle and possessing great force, he 
brought to everything he did intense 
energy and conviction. 

He had many interests. He was a 
trustee of DePauw University and of the 
Asheville School for Boys. He was pres- 
ident of the International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, and he also 
was president of the National Repub- 
lican Club and director of the Christian 
Rural Fellowship. 

A constitutionalist, Ralph Gwinn re- 
spected and defended the great princi- 
ples which are set forth in our Constitu- 
tion. He believed profoundly that the 
greatness of our country was due to in- 
dividual liberty and the free enterprise 
system. 

I join my colleagues in extending sin- 
cere sympathy to the members of his 
family. We shall all miss him. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DooLey]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York grieves over the 
passing of Ralph W. Gwinn, who repre- 
sented the 27th Congressional District 
of our State in this body for 14 years. 

Mr. Gwinn’s stanch conservatism was 
as unvarying as his charm and his gra- 
cious manner. He stood firmly for his 
ideas, regardless of the opposition. 

As the Representative from the neigh- 
boring district to my own in Westchester 
County, Mr. Gwinn was known for his 
strong denunciation of communism, 
socialism, labor racketeering, and Fed- 
eral subsidies. He constantly declared 
there was no middle of the road, and he 
vigorously opposed the setting up of 
programs to, as he expressed it, confis- 
cate our properties and liberties for a 
communal state.” 

I knew Mr. Gwinn as a friend and 
neighbor, and no man ever took his re- 
sponsibilities with deeper sincerity or 
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worked as hard to reach his stated 
objectives. 

The country loses a fine citizen in the 
passing of Ralph Gwinn, and I express 
my condolences to Mrs. Gwinn, who 
survives him. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
on 1 iia from New York [Mr. 

Y]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
try to add to what kas been said about 
the qualities of Ralph Gwinn as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, his services and record. 
I want just to tell something on the per- 
sonal side. 

Mr. Speaker, Ralph Gwinn and I be- 
came acquainted back in 1919 when we 
found ourselves bearing the long titles of 
Assistant Special Representatives of the 
Secretary of War in a group formed to 
settle and collect from the Alied Gov- 
ernments amounts which our Govern- 
ment felt they owed to it as the result of 
purchasing activities for them during 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, we lived and worked 
closely together in Washington for 3 
months. Then, as we were ready to 
present our claims, we learned that the 
missions of the foreign governments 
concerned had all gone home. I tell 
that story because it was typical of 
Ralph Gwinn that he urged ana largely 
assured that we pack our bags and go 
abread, too. His claims dealt with Eng- 
land and mine dealt with Italy and 
France. We were both abroad 3 months, 
and then came back here and prepared 
our reports. Our friendship continued 
through the later years. 

3 weeks ago he called me 
and we a very pleasant luncheon 
that stretched into the afternoon. I was 
delighted to see that he had apparently 
recovered from his recent illness. He 
was talking about plans to make talks 
in California and through the Middle 
West. I thought he looked to be in bet- 
ter shape than I had seen him for a long, 
long time. 

Mr. Speaker, Ralph Gwinn will be 
deeply missed by all who knew him. I 
have benefited greatly from my friend- 
ship with him, and I am delighted and 
glad that he was apparently enjoying 
good health at the time he was taken 
away. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KILBURN] be permitted to insert his re- 
marks in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened at the death of Ralph Gwinn. 
I, of course, knew him all the time he 
was in Congress. He was honest and 
sincere. He worked hard and was able 
and efficient and always worked for 
what he believed to be the best interests 
of our country. He was a good friend 
and I am going to miss him. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise as a 
Representative of one of the freshmen 

ups in the Congress who did not have 
privilege of serving with the Honor- 
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able Ralph Gwinn, of New York, but 
would honor his memory as a living ex- 
ample of one who in the interest and 
dedication to principle and the Constitu- 
tion, stepped out of the service of the 
Government and the Congress and made 
a tour through the country, interesting 
those in service who might come later. 
I am an example of those who were im- 
bued with his example, as witnessed by 
the many testimonials today, of citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

It was while I was serving as chair- 
man of the Citizenship Responsibility 
Council of the State of Missouri that the 
Honorable Ralph Gwinn one day short- 
circuited one of his trips and made two 
appearances, one at a luncheon in my 
hometown, where we were serving as 
the program chairman; and later on 
that evening in Kansas City, Mo. It was 
then and in this manner that his in- 
spiration became available to me. I 
think it is extremely appropriate that I, 
as a Representative of the 42 Members 
on this side of the aisle in this year’s 87th 
Congress, rise and add to the testimo- 
nials so beautifully given by his fellow 
statesmen from New York and others. 
I would point to the effect that he has 
had on our lives in his pure belief in liv- 
ing within the Constitution and in con- 
servatism. In fact, my last meeting with 
him was at one of the luncheon meetings 
of the Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion, just a few weeks back, here beneath 
the dome of the Capitol. Certainly in 
behalf of my colleagues and those others 
upon whom he has exerted influence in 
their service, I should like to join in 
these testimonials and in extending sym- 
pathy to the family and to the country in 
the loss of a great statesman. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, like many others here today I con- 
sidered Ralph Gwinn a true friend and 
I was shocked to hear of his sudden 
death. I too should like to join in an 
expression of deep sympathy to his 
widow and the other members of his 
family. 

When I first came to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1953 I was assigned to the House 
Education and Labor Committee. In 
the years that followed I came to know, 
and to respect, the real ability of Ralph 
Gwinn as a member of that committee. 
He was a man of strong convictions, 
with an ability to express himself and 
to organize support for his views which 
made him a man who carried unusual 
weight. ‘Though not always agreeing 
with his views, all the members of that 
committee realized that he was a man 
of ability, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, a man of integrity. 

In addition to these qualities which 
made him a man to be listened to, and 
to be reckoned with, Ralph Gwinn had 
real personal charm. He was interested 
in the problems, and the views, of those 
junior to him, and persuasive in stating 
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his own case. He was dignified yet a 
kindly man, a man of stability and 
patience. He was, also, a man of under- 
standing and sympathy, with a kind- 
liness which endeared him to us all. 
When he retired in 1958, we here in 
Washington lost a valued and experi- 
enced legislator and a real friend. Now, 
with his death, we have indeed suffered 
an irrevocable loss. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the memory of the Honorable Ralph 
W. Gwinn. 

I knew him very well. He was a 
Christian gentleman. He was a sound 
and constructive patriot who truly 
loved his fellow men and wanted this 
great Nation to be—and to remain—the 
land of the free ard, as the home of 
the brave, to make a lasting contribu- 
tion to the future of civilization. 

Mrs. Horan, who also knew Ralph, and 
myself extend our deepest sympathies 
to his widow and to his family. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the r from Maine (Mr. McIn- 
TIRE). 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to join in paying tribute to a per- 
sonal friend who has passed to his re- 
ward. Ralph Gwinn by his very phy- 
sique was marked as a distinguished 
person, but as one became personally 
acquainted with him, one appreciated 
that he was distinguished by the solid 
principles for which he stood in his pub- 
lic life, the principles he fought for in 
the body politic, and also the principles 
that guided his personal life. 

As one who came to the Congress in 
the latter part of Ralph Gwinn’s serv- 
ice here, I consider it a rich addition 
to the treasury of my experience to have 
had his personal friendship and to know 
of the great contribution that he made 
as a citizen of New York and of our 
great country. 

Mrs. McIntire joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to his widow and 
others of the family. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a heavy heart that I learned 
of the death of my old friend, Ralph 
Waldo Gwinn, who served in Congress 
for six terms beginning with the 79th 
Congress. Ralph Gwinn was a man of 
deep convictions who studied legislative 
problems with meticulous care. I think 
there has rarely been a more conscien- 
tious Member of Congress who worked 
incessantly on what he believed to be 
sound and in the interest of our country. 
He made many friends in spite of what 
some people chose to call a narrow- 
minded disposition. I never found him 
to be narrowminded because in spite of 
his determined beliefs he was always 
ready to listen to arguments on the 
other side of the question and whole- 
heartedly respected the views of those 
who differed with him. But he was in- 
tolerant of anybody disloyal to the high 
ideals of America, and the freedom and 
liberties that our citizens enjoy. His 
patriotism was infectious. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
family and I, personally, feel the loss of 
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a very dear friend as well as a very great 
American. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was distressed to learn of the 
death of Ralph W. Gwinn, with whom I 
enjoyed a close friendly relationship dur- 
ing the 14 years he served in the House, 

Ralph Gwinn was a very able, schol- 
arly, and conscientious gentleman. He 
had strong convictions on the issues 
which came before Congress. The only 
factor which influenced his decisions was 
his own independent judgment on what 
he believed was right for America. He 
profoundly believed that the greatness of 
our country was built upon individual 
liberty and the free enterprise system. 
He never wavered from his philosophy 
that the nation which was governed best 
was the nation which was governed least. 

He was a sincere, dedicated public 
servant. His love for our country knew 
no bounds. 

The Nation has lost a great citizen. 
Those of us who served with him have 
lost a fine friend. I extend to Mrs. 
Gwinn and his family my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. HALLECK.. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing my sor- 
row at the news of Ralph Gwinn's pass- 
ing. 

His record of service in the Congress 
of the United States was distinguished 
by a deep sense of devotion to principles 
of our Constitution. 

No Member of this body ever demon- 
strated a more consistent or persistent 
faith in a belief that individual liberty 
must always be the cornerstone of our 
great political system. He was a dedi- 
cated champion of human freedom. 

Ralph Gwinn possessed a keenly 
analytical mind that could cut to the 
heart of controversy and this attribute 
made him an invaluable member of the 
great Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Those of us from Indiana are justi- 
fiably proud that this fine Christian 
gentleman and able statesman was a 
native Hoosier who spent the most im- 
portant years of his life—the formative 
years on through college, in our State. 
I counted Ralph Gwinn among my most 
valued friends during the years we served 
here together and it was with a sense of 
regret that I saw him retire several years 
back. May it be said of Ralph Gwinn 
that he was a noble man in the full 
sense of that term and that the cause 
of freedom was served well by the exam- 
ple he set for all of us. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
sorry indeed to learn of the passing of 
our former, very distinguished and be- 
loved colleague, the Honorable Ralph 
Waldo Gwinn. 

Ralph Gwinn was a man of great ability 
and he was completely dedicated to his 
work in the Congress and to our coun- 
try. He served in this body with great 
distinction and won the respect, admira- 
tion and warm regard of his colleagues. 
I was always proud to call him friend 
and cherished his friendship. 

Learned in the law, devoted to his 
work and zealous in standing by his 
‘strong convictions, his entire career was 
marked by success, effectiveness and con- 
structive achievement, and he will be 
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Sorely missed in many places and by 
many people. 

I extend my sincere sympathy to his 
devoted family and hope and pray that 
they may be comforted and sustained by 
the Almighty to bear their great loss 
with true fortitude. 

Ralph Gwinn was a true and gracious 
gentleman, a great American, a dedicated 
public servant. 

May the good Lord keep him in His 
heavenly home and give him eternal 
peace and rest. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, it was an honor to be called a friend 
by Ralph Gwinn, and Iam happy to have 
had that privilege. Because he was a 
former Hoosier, Indiana can share the 
pride that New York has had for this 
statesman, With all his great sense of 
the greatness of our Republic, he never 
lost his own personal humility. This 
was but one of the many qualities that 
endeared Ralph Gwinn to his numerous 
friends. He served not only his family, 
but his State and country well; his pass- 
ing leaves a void in my heart that will 
not be filled. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, a mighty 
oak has fallen in the passing of my very 
good friend, Ralph W. Gwinn. It was my 
privilege to have been associated with 
him during his entire service in the 
House of Representatives. 

Ralph Gwinn was a gentleman's gen- 
tleman of the first order. Likable, hon- 
est, and sincere, he stood out among his 
fellows as a man of sterling character 
and as one who adhered to high moral 
principles. He was a man with deep con- 
victions who could not be swayed even in 
the face of public clamor to do some- 
thing which he knew was not right. 

Ralph Gwinn was a real statesman and 
an able legislator. In short, he was a 
Christian gentleman who served well his 
day and generation. I personally mourn 
his untimely passing. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I was most 
sorry to learn today of the passing of our 
very good friend and former colleague, 
Ralph W. Gwinn, of New York. 

He was highly respected and genuinely 
admired by all who knew him and 
worked with him. His lines of friend- 
ship encircled friends of all elements of 
our social life. 

He was a man who dedicated most of 
his life to the service of his district and 
State and Nation and he contributed 
much to the civic, social, and spiritual 
life of the area in which he lived, 

He was a firm believer in our Ameri- 
can way of life with an abiding faith in 
the principles and ideals of our Govern- 
ment. i 

In all things it can be said he was an 
outstanding citizen and a great Ameri- 
can. 

So today it is with a feeling of deep 
sadness that we who were privileged to 
serve with him in the House record his 
passing and we will remember him for 
the many little acts of kindness that in- 
dicated his friendship and good will to- 
ward the Members of this House. 

I extend my deep and sincere sym- 
pathy to his family. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a feeling of great loss that 
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I join my colleagues in mutual sorrow 
at the death of former Representative 
Ralph W. Gwinn, of New York. I had 
the pleasure of serving with Ralph 
Gwinn for 6 years on the Committee on 
Education and Labor. During that time 
I got to know the fine character of Ralph 
Gwinn and to admire the steadfastness 
with which he maintained his well-con- 
sidered principles. 

Ralph Gwinn never refused to take a 
definite stand on any subject. He was a 
conservative of the old school and ob- 
viously had trouble squaring his con- 
servative principles with the direction 
taken by the American Government in 
later years. Paradoxically, since Mr. 
Gwinn retired from the House, this body 
seems to have grown more conservative, 
and to have acted more in line with the 
principles which Congressman Gwinn 
espoused than it did during the later 
years of his membership. 

I have known Mrs. Gwinn for many 
years. Her sons, David Page, of Colo- 
rado, and Prof. Thomas Page, of the 
University of Illinois, I regard as two of 
my very good friends. It was with 
genuine pleasure that I learned of her 
marriage to my good friend, Ralph 
Gwinn, some few years ago. It is be- 
cause of my affection for both Mr. and 
Mrs. Gwinn, stemming from time prior 
to the time of their marriage, that I am 
in a particularly unique position. This 
position allows me to share her loss and 
to express my condolences in a very 
special way. 

This is a better nation because of the 
life of Ralph Gwinn. He will be missed 
by everyone who knew him. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the sadness of his family in the passing 
of an earnest, conscientious, and able 
former colleague, the Honorable Ralph 
Waldo Gwinn, of New York. 

I was not of his political faith, and, 
certainly, I differed often with him on 
legislation coming before us. If I could 
not speak well of our departed colleague, 
however, I should not address the chair 
at this time. I can acknowledge in all 
sincerity my deep respect for Mr. Gwinn. 
The motivation behind his public serv- 
ice is one of the strengths of our demo- 
cratic system of government. He had a 
deep conviction that he held views in 
common with many citizens, and that it 
was his duty to commit his talents to 
the expression and advancement of these 
views. 

As we can recall, our colleague was a 
distinguished lawyer, well into his mid- 
dle years, when first he took the field as 
a political candidate. As he recognized, 
if there were no differences in the inter- 
pretation of law, including our charter 
of liberty, the Constitution, there would 
be little need for courts or lawyers. 
Ralph Gwinn believed with evangelistic 
intensity in the principle of government 
under law. That we might differ on spe- 
cific applications of this principle is not 
important now. What is important is 
that we Americans have a written guar- 
antee of the opportunity to fight for the 
right as we see it, and an obligation to 
exercise this opportunity. 

The loss of any fully committed fighter 
in this cause—as Ralph Gwinn surely 
was—is a loss to all Americans. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply saddened when I learned of 
the passing of our former distinguished 
colleague from New York, Ralph Waldo 
Gwinn. His passing came as a great 
shock to me. 

I had the great privilege of serving 
with Ralph Gwinn in the House. I recall 
his interest in education, and I served 
with him on the House Committee on 
Education. I have never met a finer 
Christian gentleman. My association 
with Ralph Gwinn will always be an in- 
spiration and a challenge to me. 

Ralph Gwinn was a devoted and con- 
scientious public servant. He was a 
champion of constitutional government, 
and had strong personal convictions on 
national issues. He believed in States 
rights and was sincerely concerned over 
the trend toward centralization of power 
in the Federal Government. 

Ralph Gwinn rendered outstanding 
service as a Member of Congress, not 
alone to his district in New York, but 
to the entire Nation. He will be remem- 
bered by all who believe in maintaining 
constitutional government and our free 
enterprise system. 

I greatly enjoyed and valued my per- 
sonal association and fellowship with 
Ralph Gwinn. It was always a delight- 
ful experience to visit with him. I shall 
always be grateful for his friendship 
which has meant so much to me over 
the years. His passing is an irreparable 
loss to the Nation, and to me personally. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins in extending our 
deep personal sympathy to Mrs. Gwinn 
and the other members of the family. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound regret that I have had the word 
of the passing of our former colleague 
and friend, Ralph Waldo Gwinn, and I 
know that I voice the universal sorrow of 
all of his former associates as we con- 
template the loss of this stalwart 
American. 

Ralph Gwinn was typical of that 
much-maligned group of conservatives 
who could not help but see, and vigor- 
ously decry, the encroachment of en- 
trenched bureaucracy upon our lives. 
Ralph Gwinn believed in the sanctity of 
our constitutional privileges, but along 
with many of us, he could not help but 
sense that erosion of our liberties that 
must always accompany an expansion of 
centralized government to the displace- 
ment of local autonomy. 

In his private life Ralph Gwinn was a 
generous, a genial, and a God-fearing 
man. As a founding member of our 
House Breakfast Prayer Group he gave 
public testimony to his continued reli- 
ance on divine power for guidance in the 
decisions every Congressman must make 
and he was fervent in his prayerful so- 
licitation of that help that must always 
come from higher sources. Our departed 
friend and colleague was a man of high- 
est principles, a man of virtuous life, and 
a shining example of integrity in a ma- 
terialistic world. 

Our hearts go out to his loved ones in 
this sad hour and we extend to them 
our heartfelt condolences with the assur- 
ance that even as they have lost a be- 
loved helpmate and counselor we, too, 
have lost a stanch friend. May an all- 
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kind providence sustain them in this time 
of parting. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
distressing and saddening to me to have 
learned of the untimely passing of my 
former colleague and good friend, Hon. 
Ralph W. Gwinn, and as I was flying 
back to my district the afternoon I had 
learned this bad news, I reflected upon 
what our friendship had meant to me. 

When I came to the House in 1955 as 
a 32-year-old Congressman and one of 
the few Republican Members of Con- 
gress from the Deep South, I was badly 
in need of a strong, friendly hand. 
Ralph Gwinn placed that hand on my 
shoulder. 

Ralph Gwinn possessed the experience, 
wisdom, and love of country that I appre- 
ciate, and I came to respect him, and 
his judgment, from the very beginning 
of my House service. 

I can recall his urging me to take the 
lead in establishing true, two-party gov- 
ernment in my State. Ralph Gwinn had 
a passionate interest in local govern- 
ment, and in civic and educational and 
fraternal affairs on the homefront as 
well, and it was his belief that a Mem- 
ber of Congress still owed a certain 
amount of his energies to his home 
community. 

I particularly used to enjoy sitting 
down with Ralph for a discussion of the 
subjects that were of interest to us both. 
One was constitutional law, and on this 
subject he was without peers, for he had 
been interested in this since his gradua- 
tion from Columbia Law School. 

He was a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples of conservatism, and during his 
tenure in Congress, at a time when he 
was ranking minority member of the 
Education and Labor Committee, ine 
grew restless as he thought of the great 
need for getting across to the Nation 
the message of conservatism and consti- 
tutional government, and so he left this 
body in order to preach his beliefs from 
coast to coast. 

He was in great demand as a speaker 
at Republican rallies and meetings, and 
both the older and the fledgling members 
of the party revered him for his un- 
wavering fight against reckless, spend- 
thrift government. 

He was a man of courage, dedicated to 
his adopted State of New York, ready 
at all times to defend his beliefs and his 
friends, and sternly determined that the 
basic principles on which this Govern- 
ment was founded should never be dis- 
regarded and shunted aside. Those who 
knew him best will admit that Ralph 
Gwinn would have fought the entire 
Government if necessary to back up 
what he thought was right. 

I know that our friend and colleague 
is at peace with his Maker, and it is my 
prayer that he have eternal rest and 
comfort after his many years of being a 
saintly human being. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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REPORT OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 5€) to print as a Senate 
document A Report of US. Foreign 
Policy and Operations,” and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations, as a Senate docu- 
ment, a report entitled “A Report of United 
States Foreign Policy and Operations”, sub- 
mitted by Senator Allen J. Ellender to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations on Jan- 
uary 24, 1962; and that four thousand addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of that 
committee. 


The resolution was concurred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as 


THE LATE HONORABLE IRVING 
McNEIL IVES 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly shocked and grieved to read of 
the death last Sunday of Hon. Irving M. 
Ives, who for 12 years was a Member of 
the U.S. Senate from the State of New 
York. He lived in Norwich, N.Y., in my 
district. We were very close personal 
friends. He was first elected to the As- 
sembly of the State of New York in 1930, 
where he served until 1946. He was 
minority leader in the New York State 
Assembly in 1935, became speaker in 
1936, and was majority leader in 
that body from 1937 to 1946. He per- 
formed valuable public service on many 
boards and commissions and in 1946 he 
was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, where he served for 12 years in 
that distinguished body. He was one of 
the ablest and most forceful speakers 
that we had in the State of New York. I 
know that the people of the entire State 
of New York are very sad at his passing. 

I wish to extend my sympathy to Mrs. 
Ives and to their children. I hope things 
go well with them in the future. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to concur in the comments made by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser] regarding the untimely 
passing of the Honorable Irving Ives. 

I had the utmost regard, respect, and 
affection for Senator Ives and am deeply 
grieved by his passing. I knew Irving 
well, especially during his years in the 
New York State Legislature. He was 
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majority leader of the assembly during 
my first 7 years in the New York State 
Senate. If ever a man served the people 
of New York with respect, dignity, and 
unique ability, it was Irving Ives. His 
name is legend in the New York State 
Legislature; his great works, a lasting 
monument to his genius. 

In the U.S. Senate Irving Ives carried 
on his tireless dedicated work and gave 
freely of himself despite the fact that he 
was sacrificing his physical health. 

His everlastingly sound contributions 
to the betterment of America and the 
free world will long be remembered. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
lovely, dear wife Marion, and his fine 
son, George. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute this afternoon, along 
with some of my colleagues, to the late 
Senator Irving M. Ives of Norwich, N.Y., 
who was a fellow alumnus of Hamilton 
College. 

Mr. Speaker, over the years it was my 
privilege to know him and to know of 
the interest that he had in young people 
throughout our State. He was inter- 
ested in them in public affairs, and es- 
pecially in the field of politics. He had 
a long interest in the betterment of 
the working man, and especially in the 
security of the working man. Above all, 
I believe that his greatest accomplish- 
ment was when as speaker of the As- 
sembly of New York State he secured 
the passage of his own bill, the Anti- 
discrimination Act, which prevents dis- 
crimination in the hiring of personnel 
in New York because of race, creed, or 
color. This act was at the time the first 
of its kind to be passed by any State 
legislature in the Nation. Many State 
legislatures have since followed the New 
York law and have established com- 
missions to guarantee the same rights 
provided in Senator Ives’ bill. It is a 
great tribute to him and to his memory 
that this remarkable accomplishment 
stands today as a milestone in the con- 
tinuing struggle against bigotry. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MEDICAL CARE 
FOR MR. AND MRS. SENIOR CITI- 
ZEN 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
enter the 2d session of the 87th Congress, 
I want to once again focus attention 
on the urgent need for medical care 
for our senior citizens. This is a domes- 
tic issue which we can no longer ignore, 
and we cannot delay legislation which 
will provide hospitalization and medical 
benefits for over 14 million of our 
Nation’s elderly population. 
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Last year I introduced a bill which 
would provide these benefits through the 
social security mechanism. This was 
known as the Forand bill in the pre- 


vious Congress. Other proposals have 


been introduced which would provide 
benefits along these lines—on a broader 
or lesser scale. 

Coming at a time when earnings and 
income are sharply reduced, the rate of 
illness and medical expenses for the aged 
is much greater than for the rest of the 
population. Since they are poorer risks, 
the aged cannot secur- the same level 
of health benefits for the same price 
as the younger age group. In our State 
of New York, only about 35 percent of 
those 65 or over have hospitalization in- 
surance. As a consequence, a large pro- 
portion of these older people without 
financial resources must rely upon care 
provided by public agencies, charities, or 
relatives. And many do not seek the 
care they need because of the costs in- 
volved, and others go into debt. 

The pitifully inadequate benefits, now 
provided by our Federal Government in 
matching funds with States, through 
the Kerr-Mills Act enacted in the 86th 
Congress, should be supplemented by 
legislation of the type I have introduced. 
Estimates of the cost of such a program 
have been placed at $1,050,000 during 
the first year of operation—all of which 
would be covered by the tax increase. 
This would provide medical benefits for 
14% million elderly, out of an aged popu- 
lation of 1634 million. 

My proposal, admittedly, will not en- 
tirely solve the medical problems en- 
countered by Mr. and Mrs. Senior Citi- 
zen. It is not designed to achieve this 
purpose. But it is a measure of security 
that will guard against total financial 
disaster resulting from medical misfor- 
tunes beyond the control of individuals. 

Our great Nation can ill afford to con- 
tinue ignoring the plight of our elderly. 
This Congress must act, and I urge our 
Committee on Ways and Means to give 
this legislation speedy consideration. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND 
REAL FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], has once again made 
a valuable contribution to public under- 
standing of responsible government and 
real fiscal responsibility. 

One of the advantages of the statutory 
ceiling on the public debt is that it 
requires Congressional and public com- 
ment and debate whenever the ceiling 
has to be raised. This helps to point 
up—for everyone—the connection be- 
tween spending and paying. A 

An excellent recent example of wha 
I mean is provided by the public response 
to Mr. Curtis’ comments in the debate 
on H.R, 10050, recently passed by this 
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House, to increase the public debt ceil- 
ing to $300 billion. In the course of the 
debate on that bill, our colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
said: 


Some Members vote all year to spend and 
then try and use this bill to try and fool 
the voters into thinking they are for 
economy. 


This trenchant statement stimulated 
widespread public comment—including 
an enthusiastic editorial in the Kansas 
City Times of January 22, 1962. The 
Times is, of course, one of the truly 
great metropolitan dailies in America— 
and it circulates widely in my district. 
I am pleased to be able to bring that 
editorial to the attention of the House, 
and I include it at this point in the 
RECORD. 


A CAPITAL THOUGHT ON CAPITOL HILL 


The other day, on the floor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, a little 
speech was delivered which should be en- 
graved in bronze and prominently displayed 
in the Capitol. The speaker was Representa- 
tive Tom Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, 
and his subject was the bill, subsequently 
approved, to increase the ceiling on the pub- 
lic debt to $300 billion. He said: 

“Some Members vote all year to spend and 
then try and use this bill to try and fool the 
voters into thinking they are for economy.” 

Too true, all too true. And we suspect that 
many Congressmen recognized the wisdom 
with which the Missourian spoke. Of course 
the House had no choice; the Treasury was 
in a jam and the increase from $298 to $300 
billion was an essential and mechanical mat- 
ter. And we fear that, as Secretary Dillon 
has indicated, another boost may be neces- 
sary before the end of the session. What is 
to be will be. 

But there are also, before Congress this 
year, proposals for spending that may add to 
the debt, not now, but next year and the 
next and the next. Some are necessary. 
Some, perhaps, are desirable but obviously 
could be delayed. 

As the lawmakers consider these measures, 
we hope Representative Curtis’ words will 
be remembered. In many cases, today's vote 
is tomorrow's debt. The time to strike a 
blow for economy is not when the Tr 
calls “Help!” But rather when money is 
mentioned on the floor, and the Clerk calls 
the roll. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL ADVISORY 
MEDICAL COMMISSION 


Mr. DURNO. ifr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DURNO. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing legislation to establish a 
National Advisory Medical Commission 
to investigate and recommend the best 
means of providing medical care for 
needy Americans over age 65. 

It is obvious to all that a problem 
exists. My proposal is the most feasible 
and practical means of cutting through 
the confusion which now surrounds this 
vitally important project, and of achiev- 
ing action instead of politically inspired 
words. 

Even apart from the fact that there 
appears to be little likelihood it will be 
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enacted this year, the social security- 
approach program embraced in H.R. 
4222 is, in my opinion, woefully inade- 
quate. It does not protect those who 
need it most. It does not protect against 
catastrophic illness. It would complete- 
ly upset the practices of many hospital 
and clinical groups. And its cost would 
endanger the entire social security sys- 
tem. 

I believe my plan, rather than delay- 
ing action, would be the most expedi- 
tious and effective means of achieving an 
adequate free enterprise program to as- 
sure proper medical care for needy aged. 

I am deeply interested in this problem 
as a result of having practiced medicine 
for more than 30 years before I became 
a Member of Congress. The develop- 
ment of better medical care for all, in 
my State and in my country, long has 
been my primary interest in life. In 
the early thirties, I helped organize the 
first doctor-owned hospital association 
in Oregon, which was the forerunner of 
the present Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans. I served for 12 years as a member 
of the Oregon State Board of Medical 
Examiners, which listened to complaints 
and grievances of all kinds. 

From this broad experience, I know 
that the aging and the aged require a 
special kind of medical care. Many 
times, it amounts to social guidance. I 
am confident that boosting their morale 
in a proper way would reduce hospitali- 
zation of our oldsters by a third or more. 
This can be done only by improving and 
expanding the often personalized rela- 
tionship that now exists between physi- 
cian and patient. 

This relationship would deteriorate, 
not improve or expand, if the aged were 
regimented under a socialized medical 
care program as would be done under 
H.R. 4222. The way to improve that re- 
lationship is through a voluntary insur- 
ance program which would permit our 
aged to maintain their individual dig- 
nity and to continue to exercise their 
unhampered freedom of personal choice 
in their medical care. 

To this point, no one has fully ex- 
plored the field and come up with spe- 
cific recommendations for a voluntary, 
free enterprise insurance program such 
as I have in mind. I believe such a 
thorough study is essential to permit us 
to act authoritatively and know what 
we are doing in considering legislation. 

Any proper solution to the problem 
must give adequate weight not only to 
the role played by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to the roles of the States and 
private agencies as well. 

For this reason, my proposal calls for 
the President to appoint a 21-member 
Commission covering the broad range of 
interested groups. It would be composed 
of three members representing the Fed- 
eral Government; three representing 
State governments; three, the American 
Hospital Association; three, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; one, insurance 
underwriters; one, the Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation; one, the Blue Shield Associa- 
tion; one, the American Osteopathic 
Association; one, the American Nurses 
Association; one, the paramedical group; 
and three members representing the 
public at large. 
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My bill would require this Commission 
to study and investigate all present ac- 
tivities in which Federal aid is extended 
to State and local governments for med- 
ical care for the aged. It also would be 
required to look into proposals put forth 
by interested public and private agencies 
and organizations, including those rep- 
resented on the Commission, for such 
care. 

Not later than January 31, 1963, the 
Commission would submit a final report, 
including its recommendations for legis- 
lative action, to the President for trans- 
mittal to Congress. 

My bill provides that “to the extent 
feasible,” the program recommended by 
the Commission should: 

First. Be voluntary. 

Second. Be based on free enterprise 
effort and administered through non- 
governmental insurance companies. 

Third. Provide adequate medical care 
including the cost of catastrophic illness. 

Fourth. Include a basic insurance con- 
tract stated in a concise and understand- 
able manner. 

Fifth. Provide that the contract be 
available to all qualified insurance com- 
panies on an individual or cooperative 
basis so as to spread participation in the 
plan as widely as possible throughout the 
country. 

Sixth. Be financed jointly by the Fed- 
eral Government, the States and the in- 
dividual. The Federal contribution 
would be by direct appropriations by the 
Congress. The individual’s share would 
be determined by his income tax pay- 
ments of prior years. Thus, he would not 
be expected to take a pauper’s oath, nor 
would there be any loss of dignity in- 
volved. 

Seventh. Provide for establishment of 
a permanent advisory committee to 
maintain a continuing check on opera- 
tions of the program, and to report an- 
nually to Congress on any changes it 
finds would help the program. 

The Commission would be given the 
usual investigative powers to hold hear- 
ings, administer oaths, issue subpenas, 
and obtain helpful information from 
Government agencies. Its members 
would be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence and other necessary expenses, 
and could employ such staff members as 
they deem necessary. 

I hope my bill is enacted. I believe 
this is the only way we can achieve ef- 
fective and adequate action to fill this 
real need. 


SUBSIDIZING SOVIET PROPAGANDA 
IN THE U.S. MAILS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
hold in my hand three booklets that 
have been mailed in huge quantities 
throughout the country by the Soviet 
Embassy here in Washington. They are 
entitled “Khrushchev on the Future,” 
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“Program of the Communist Party,” 
“Khrushchev and the 26th Congress.” 

This is out-and-out political propa- 
ganda, and it is sent at the special sub- 
sidized third-class bulk rate. 

This particular mailing went to the 
Adams Public Library at Adams, Nebr., 
at a cost of less than 7 cents. Under the 
amendment to the postal rate bill deal- 
ing with this subject and passed by 
this body we would no longer as Ameri- 
can taxpayers subsidize the mailing of 
this type of Communist propaganda 
throughout the United States. It could 
be sent at fourth-class rates, which are 
not covered in the postal rate increase 
bill, but instead of costing 7 cents with 
the balance made up by the American 
taxpayers, it would cost the Soviet Em- 
bassy 51 cents to send the booklets to 
Adams, Nebr., by parcel post. It would 
cost them 64 cents to send them to the 
west coast; it would cost them 24 cents 
to send them here in the Washington 
area. 

I think it is high time that we stopped 
the free or subsidized delivery of Com- 
munist political propaganda of which 
this is a good example. I am hopeful 
that the decision to do so by the House 
will become the law of the land in the 
near future. 


CONSERVATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 348) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As our population expands, as our in- 
dustrial output increases, and as rising 
productivity makes possible increased 
enjoyment of leisure time, the obligation 
to make the most efficient and beneficial 
use of our natural resources becomes 
correspondingly greater. The standard 
of living we enjoy—greater than any 
other nation in history—is attributable 
in large measure to the wide variety and 
rich abundance of this country’s physi- 
cal resources. But these resources are 
not inexhaustible—nor do they auto- 
matically replenish themselves. 

We depend on our natural resources 
to sustain us—but in turn their con- 
tinued availability must depend on our 
using them prudently, improving them 
wisely, and, where possible, restoring 
them promptly. We must reaffirm our 
dedication to the sound practices of con- 
servation which can be defined as the 
wise use of our natural environment; it 
is, in the final analysis, the highest form 
of national thrift—the prevention of 
waste and despoilment while preserving, 
improving, and renewing the quality and 
usefulness of all our resources. Our 
deep spiritual confidence that this Na- 
tion will survive the perils of today— 
which may well be with us for decades 
to come—compels us to invest in our 
Nation's future, to consider and meet 
our obligations to our children and the 
numberless generations that will follow. 
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Our national conservation effort must 
include the complete spectrum of re- 
sources: air, water, and land; fuels, 
energy, and minerals; soils, forests, and 
forage; fish and wildlife. Together they 
make up the world of nature which sur- 
rounds us—a vital part of the American 
heritage. And we must not neglect our 
human resources—the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, proposed as a part of the 
administration’s youth employment op- 
portunities bill, should be established to 
achieve the dual objectives of conserving 
and developing the talents of our youth 
and of conserving and developing our 
outdoor resources. 

In the second month of this adminis- 
tration I sent to the Congress a message 
summarizing our plans for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. In the 
year which followed, heartening prog- 
ress was made, including the following: 

A full-scale attack on one of the most 
destructive forms of waste—water pol- 
lution—has been mounted under the 1961 
amendments to the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

The saline water program to find 
cheaper means of converting salt water 
to fresh water was given new impetus by 
legislation enacted last year; three dem- 
onstration plants have begun operation 
and two more will shortly be under 
construction. 

Flood plain studies were initiated un- 
der a new nationwide program to pro- 
vide the States and local governments 
with information needed to regulate the 
use of flood plains, thereby minimizing 
frightful flood losses. 

Work was started on 74 major water 
resources projects and 79 small water- 
shed projects, and planning for water 
resources development has been inten- 
sified. 

Under recently issued regulations, suf- 
ficient land can now be acquired in the 
construction of federally financed res- 
ervoirs to preserve the recreational po- 
tential of those areas. 

Our urban areas can now guide their 
growth and development through the 
acquisition of open space for recreation 
and other purposes under the Housing 
Act of 1961—a landmark in conservation 
effort. 

The great outer beach of Cape Cod 
is now a national seashore area, pro- 
tected for the present and future enjoy- 
ment of all Americans, the first major 
addition to the National Park System in 
14 years. 

A long-range duck stamp program has 
been launched to acquire additional 
lands for waterfowl so that they may 
grow and thrive. 

A 10-year projection of needs and 
plans for the development of our na- 
tional forests was sent to the Congress 
last September—a major step forward 
in the management of publicly owned 
forests. 

The Delaware River Basin Compact 
was approved, providing a new basis for 
cooperative and coordinate development. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
giving new emphasis to tributary water- 
shed development. 

This progress is gratifying. But much 
remains to be done—our renewed inter- 
est and momentum must not wane. To 
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provide an opportunity for the exchange 
of further ideas—and to permit those 
who have dedicated their efforts to the 
principles of conservation to participate 
in evaluating the progress that has been 
made—and to seek the best possible ad- 
vice in prescribing what must be done in 
the future—I propose to convene a White 
House Conference on Conservation this 
year. 
I, OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 


Adequate outdoor recreational facili- 
ties are among the basic requirements 
of a sound national conservation pro- 
gram. The increased leisure time en- 
joyed by our growing population and the 
greater mobility made possible by im- 
proved highway networks have dramat- 
ically increased the Nation’s need for 
additional recreational areas. The 341 
million visits to Federal land and water 
areas recorded in 1960 are expected to 
double by 1970 and to increase fivefold 
by the end of the century. The need for 
an aggressive program of recreational 
development is both real and immediate. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, after a 3-year study 
of our Nation’s recreational demands 
and opportunities, has submitted a series 
of recommendations deserving the at- 
tention of governments at all levels and 
of the citizenry at large. Many of the 
Commission’s suggestions have already 
been explored and developed to the point 
where we are prepared to recommend 
legislation implementing them. Others 
will be carefully considered and, where 
appropriate, put into effect by Executive 
action; where additional legislation is 
required, recommendations will be made 
to the Congress. 

1. More than 20 different Federal de- 
partments and agencies have responsi- 
bilities of one sort or another in the field 
of recreation. It is essential that there 
be close coordination among these dif- 
ferent groups and that all plans be fitted 
into a basic national policy. Accord- 
ingly, as recommended by the ORRRC 
Report, I shall appoint an Outdoor Rec- 
reation Advisory Council made up of the 
heads of departments and agencies prin- 
cipally concerned with recreation—to 
provide a proper forum for considering 
national recreation policy and to facili- 
tate coordinated efforts among the vari- 
ous agencies. 

2. Another organizational recommen- 
dation of the ORRRC Report to be 
adopted is the creation within the De- 
partment of the Interior of a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. This Bureau will 
carry out planning functions already as- 
signed to the Department of the Interior 
and will administer the program of Fed- 
eral assistance for State agencies I am 
proposing below. This new Pureau will 
serve as a focal point within the Federal 
Government for the many activities re- 
lated to outdoor recreation, and will 
work and consult with the Departments 
of Agriculture, Army, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and with other 
governmental agencies in implementing 
Federal outdoor recreation policies. 

3. The interest and investment in rec- 
reational development by the various 
States have been irregular and uneven. 
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Some have demonstrated outstanding 
organizational skills with corresponding 
benefits. The ORRRC recommendation 
that the States should be encouraged 
and aided in their efforts to understand 
and realize the full potential that lies 
within their boundaries rests on sound 
ground. Accordingly, I urge the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will 
shortly be transmitted to establish a pro- 
gram of matching grants for the devel- 
opment of State plans for outdoor recre- 
ational programs. This program will 
supplement that enacted last year which 
authorized assistance to State and local 
governments in planning and acquiring 
open space lands in urban areas for rec- 
reation, conservation, and other pur- 
poses. 

4. In most cases the magnificent na- 
tional parks, monuments, forests, and 
wildlife refuges presently maintained 
and operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment have either been donated by States 
or private citizens or carved out of lands 
in the public domain. No longer can 
these sources be relied upon—we must 
move forward with an affirmative pro- 
gram of land acquisition for recrea- 
tional purposes. For with each passing 
year, prime areas for outdoor recreation 
and fish and wildlife are preempted for 
suburban growth, industrial develop- 
ment, or other uses. That expenditures 
for land resources is also a sound finan- 
cial investment is clear from the multi- 
plied value of those lands now devoted 
to parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
which were acquired decades ago by the 
great conservationists—moreover, stead- 
ily rising land prices can in some cases 
serve to foreclose public acquisition. Ex- 
pansion of our permanent recreational 
land base can best be achieved by in- 
vestments in our future in the form of 
modest user payments from those who 
now enjoy our superb outdoor areas and 
from recreation and land related re- 
ceipts. 

To meet our national needs for ade- 
quate outdoor recreational lands, I pro- 
pose creation of a “Land Conservation 
Fund” to be financed by (1) proceeds 
from entrance, admission, or user fees 
and charges at Federal recreation areas; 
(2) annual user charges on recreation 
boats; (3) diversion from the Highway 
Trust Fund of refundable, but unclaimed, 
taxes paid on gasoline used in motor- 
boats; and (4) receipts from the sale of 
surplus Federal nonmilitary lands. 

To prevent costly delay in beginning 
an acquisition program, I recommend 
authorization be granted to include ad- 
vances from the Treasury not to exceed 
$500 million over an 8-year period in 
the proposed land conservation fund 
which will be repaid from the regular 
revenue sources of the fund. Money 
would be made available from the fund 
for land acquisition by annual appro- 
priations by the Congress. 

5. Last year’s congressional approval 
of the Cape Cod National Seashore Area 
should be regarded as the pathbreaker 
for many other worthy park land pro- 
posals pending before the Congress. I 
urge favorable action on legislation to 
create Point Reyes National Seashore 
in California; Great Basin National 
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Park in Nevada; Ozark Rivers National 
Monument in Missouri; Sagamore Hill 
National Historic Site in New York; 
Canyonlands National Park in Utah; 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
in Michigan; Prairie National Park in 
Kansas; Padre Island National Seashore 
in Texas; a national lakeshore area in 
northern Indiana; and Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin. Acqui- 
sition of these park lands would be 
financed through the land acquisition 
fund. 

6. In some sections of the United 
States—notably the East—availab!e pub- 
lic lands do not meet the large rec- 
reational demands. These pent-up 
demands can be met in some instances 
through the disposal of lands surplus 
to Federal needs. I recommend that 
the Federal Surplus Property Disposal 
Act be amended to permit States and 
local governments to acquire surplus 
Federal lands for park, recreation, or 
wildlife uses on more liberal terms. Fur- 
thermore as the ORRRC report pointed 
out, fishing, hiking, picnicking, riding, 
and camping activities on private lands 
can—and should—he intensified and en- 
couraged. One important step in this 
direction is the recommendation made 
in my message on agriculture which 
would permit the orderly movement of 
millions of acres of land not needed to 
produce food and fibers to recreational 
and other uses. 

7. The special urgent recreation needs 
of our urban dwellers, first recognized 
by Congress in the Housing Act of 1961, 
are evident from the dramatic response 
to this administration’s open-space land 
programs on the part of States and cities 
throughout the Nation. In view of the 
known backlog of need for recreational 
lands, and the remarkable rate at which 
urban and suburban lands are being put 
to other uses, I have recommended 
that the present open-space grant au- 
thorization be increased by $50 million. 

8. The fast-vanishing public shorelines 
of this country constitute a joint problem 
for the Federal Government and the 
States requiring a carefully conceived 
program of preservation. I recommend 
approval of legislation along the lines of 
5. 543, as approved by the Senate, to au- 
thorize a study of the ocean, lake and 
river shorelines of the Nation to develop 
a Federal-State shoreline preservation 
program. 

9. Finally, we must protect and pre- 
serve our Nation’s remaining wilderness 
area. This key element of our conserva- 
tion program should have priority atten- 
tion. 

I therefore again strongly urge the 
Congress to enact legislation establishing 
a National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem along the lines of S. 174, introduced 
by Senator ANDERSON. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that there are only 13 Mem- 
bers on the floor, would it be in order to 
ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage be considered as read and printed 
in the Recorp at this point? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes the 
gentleman will not do that. 
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The Clerk continued the reading of 
the President’s message: 


Il. WATER RESOURCES 


Our Nation's progress is reflected in 
the history of our great river systems. 
The water that courses through our riv- 
ers and streams holds the key to full 
national development. Uncontrolled, it 
wipes out homes, lives, and dreams, 
bringing disaster in the form of floods; 
controlled, it is an effective artery of 
transportation, a boon to industrial de- 
velopment, a source of beauty and rec- 
reation, and the means for turning arid 
areas into rich and versatile cropland. 
In no resource field are conservation 
principles more applicable. By 1980, it 
is estimated, our national water needs 
will nearly double—by the end of the 
century they will triple. But the quan- 
tity of water which nature supplies will 
remain almost constant. 

Our goal, therefore, is to have sufficient 
water sufficiently clean in the right place 
at the right time to serve the range of 
human and industrial needs. And we 
must harmonize conflicting objectives— 
for example, irrigation versus naviga- 
tion, multiple-purpose reservoirs versus 
scenic park sites. Comprehensive and 
integrated planning is the only solution 
of this problem, requiring cooperative 
efforts at all levels of government. 

I, therefore, again urge the Congress 
to enact the Water Resources Planning 
Act which I transmitted to the Congress 
last July which would authorize Federal 
grants-in-aid to assist the States in 
water resource planning; authorize the 
establishment of river basin commissions 
representing State and National views to 
prepare and keep up to date coordinated 
and integrated basin plans; and estab- 
lish a Water Resources Council of key 
Cabinet officers to coordinate Federal 
river basin planning and development 
activities. 

This administration adheres to the 
policy enunciated in my natural re- 
sources message of last year that our 
available water supply will be used to 
provide maximum benefits for all pur- 
poses—hydroelectrie power, irrigation 
and reclamation, navigation, recreation 
and wildlife, and municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. These diverse uses 
and our future needs require thoughtful 
preservation and full development of our 
national water resources. 

The leadtime is long in the develop- 
ment of water resources. Years are re- 
quired to plan and build sound projects. 
Time should not be lost on those projects 
which have already been transmitted 
to the Congress for authorization: 
San Juan-Chama, Fryingpan-Arkansas, 
Burns Creek, Garrison diversion, and 
Auburn-Folsom South. Federal planning 
efforts have been intensified and studies 
and recommendations for authorization 
of additional water developments accel- 
erated. These plans and recommenda- 
tions will be submitted to the Congress 
as they are completed. 

III. PUBLIC LANDS 


One hundred and fifty years ago the 
vacant lands of the West were opened to 
private use. One hundred years ago 
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the Congress passed the Homestead Act, 
probably the single greatest stimulus to 
national development ever enacted. 
Under the impetus of that act and other 
laws, more than 1.1 billion acres of the 
original public domain have been trans- 
ferred to private and non-Federal public 
ownership. The 768 million acres re- 
maining in Federal ownership are a val- 
uable national asset. 

Although the acres set aside for na- 
tional parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
are contributing increasingly to the na- 
tional welfare, we must take action to 
assure that the full potential is realized 
from the vacant unused areas in the pub- 
lic domain (180 million acres, exclusive 
of Alaska). More intensive manage- 
ment is now being applied to the public 
domain lands, but still more needs to be 
done. For example, we plan to establish 
a realistic schedule of fees and charges 
for use of Federal rangelands, to replace 
the peculiar patchwork schedule now in 
effect. 

As a basis for making the public do- 
main lands more productive, a compre- 
hensive inventory has been initiated. 
Although most public domain lands must 
be retained in Federal ownership for de- 
fense and conservation purposes, there 
are numerous tracts which can be uti- 
lized best through private ownership. 
We are currently updating procedures 
for land exchanges to provide more or- 
derly patterns of land tenure on both 
public and private lands. But unfor- 
tunately, the laws governing the transfer 
of public lands to other ownerships are 
antiquated and new procedures are sorely 
needed. I urge enactment of a new gen- 
eral land-sale law along the lines of H.R. 
7788, as introduced by Congressman 
ASPINALL, 

Iv. SOIL, WATERSHED, AND RANGE RESOURCES 


For a quarter of a century, we have 
recognized that a major responsibility 
for resources conservation rests with the 
farmers, ranchers, and others who own 
three-fourths of the Nation’s land area. 
Today, 29,000 soil conservation districts 
provide leadership in the conservation 
effort with Federal technical and finan- 
cial assistance. 

Much progress has been made—by 
land terracing, stripcropping, and other 
erosion prevention and water conserva- 
tion measures—but nearly three-fourths 
of private crop and range lands still need 
improved conservation practices. Joint 
action to conserve this basic resource— 
the land—must be continued and inten- 
sified for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. 

During 1961 more watershed projects 
were approved for construction than in 
any previous year. This accelerated 
pace must be continued, on both public 
and private lands. These projects, 
while comparatively small, are of vital 
importance to rural areas and should be 
as broadly beneficial to the watershed 
area as possible. I urge, therefore, that 
the Congress enact legislation which will 
shortly be transmitted to clarify certain 
provisions of the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act and to allow 
deferred repayment of municipal and 
industrial water supply costs. 
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A special problem of land conserva- 
tion calling for immediate attention is 
the serious erosion and river pollution 
created by surface mining practices. 
Techniques must promptly be devised to 
prevent or minimize this despoilment if 
we are not to abandon great areas of 
scenic beauty and create difficult silting 
problems in many sections of the coun- 
try. Ihave directed the Secretary of the 
Interior, working with appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies and with the States, to 
recommend a program of research and 
action. 

V. TIMBER RESOURCES 

Timber growth, particularly in soft- 
woods, must be increased significantly if 
we are to meet the Nation’s projected 
future requirements for wood products. 
The growing of timber is a long-term 
project requiring concerted public and 
private efforts and considerable advance 
planning. 

A major advance in Federal forestry 
efforts was the 10-year development pro- 
gram established for the national for- 
ests and announced last September. The 
Secretary of the Interior is currently 
preparing a comparable program for the 
forests under the jurisdiction of his De- 
partment. 

To implement these, I recommend ap- 
proval of legislation to be sent to the 
Congress shortly to accelerate the devel- 
opment of national multiple-purpose 
forest roads and trails. 

Although management of public for- 
ests and the large private forests rests 
on a sound basis, there is opportunity 
for further improvement. For example, 
one step that can and will be taken 
is the establishment of a policy per- 
mitting the Federal Government to con- 
dition its granting of rights-of-way to 
private timberland owners within na- 
tional forests upon the receipt of cor- 
responding rights to cross their private 
lands in order to harvest timber from 
national forests. For an effective na- 
tional timber resources conservation ef- 
fort, however, we must depend upon the 
quarter billion acres of private timber- 
lands, consisting primarily of small 
tracts in more than 4 million owner- 
ships. 

Improved timber management prac- 
tice on these small tracts is difficult be- 
cause of such problems as nonresident 
ownership, short tenure, owner’s lack of 
knowledge or interest in forestry, limited 
economic incentives, and the inefficient 
size of forest units. Existing technical 
and financial assistance programs have 
proven inadequate, and I have therefore 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
intensify the efforts of his Department 
to develop a program for improving the 
management of those small forests. 

VI. MINERALS 


During the last 30 years, this Nation 
has consumed more minerals than all 
the peoples of the world had previously 
used. Twice in those 30 years we have 
doubled the rate of mineral production. 
Current demands are being met without 
difficulty primarily because of the im- 
mense technical and exploratory efforts 
of the 1940’s and early 1950’s. But pres- 
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ent availability of raw materials must 
not blind us to tomorrow’s requirements. 

Conservation of mineral resources 
benefits from the fact that, for practical 
purposes, they are not fixed in quantity— 
the usable volume and variety of min- 
erals increase as technology advances. 
We have learned to use a host of ma- 
terials which had no previous value or 
had value only in limited uses. 

Technical research is obviously the 
critical element in a program of con- 
serving and strengthening both our 
mineral resources and our minerals in- 
dustries. To assure us of adequate 
quantities of minerals in the future, and 
to enable our minerals industries to com- 
pete in world markets, we must find 
more effective means of discovering and 
extracting mineral deposits, learn to re- 
fine materials of lower quality, and find 
both new uses for minerals which are 
relatively abundant, and substitutes for 
those which are scarce or difficult to pro- 
cure. 

A possible breakthrough for one of the 
hardest hit minerals industries is the 
recent development of a coal slurry— 
a mixture of coal and water—which can 
be fed directly into great boilers for 
producing steam to generate electricity. 
This slurry, capable of being trans- 
ported through pipelines similar to those 
used for oil, holds great promise and 
merits governmental and industrial con- 
sideration. I will shortly send to the 
Congress proposals to facilitate the con- 
struction of pipelines to transport coal 
slurry in interstate commerce. 

VII, POWER 


One of the major challenges in re- 
source conservation lies in the orderly 
development and efficient utilization of 
energy resources to meet the Nation’s 
electric power needs—needs which double 
every decade. The goal of this admin- 
istration is to insure an abundance of 
low-cost power for all consumers—urban 
and rural, industrial and domestic. To 
achieve this, we must use more effec- 
tively all sources of fuel, find cheaper 
ways to harness nuclear energy, develop 
our hydroelectric potential, utilize pres- 
ently unused heat produced by nature 
or as a byproduct of industrial processes, 
and even capture the energy of the tides 
where feasible. 

The ability to make long-range plans 
for the expansion of our Nation’s electric 
power supply required by constantly 
growing power needs will be enhanced 
by a comprehensive nationwide survey to 
be undertaken by the Federal Power 
Commission. Under existing authority 
contained in the Federal Power Act, the 
Commission will project our national 
power needs for the 1960’s and 1970's 
and suggest the broad outline of a fully 
interconnected system of power supply 
for the entire country. This informa- 
tion will encourage the electric power 
industry—both private and public—to 
develop individual expansion programs 
and intertie systems permitting all ele- 
ments of the industry—and more im- 
portantly the consumers—to benefit 
from efficient, orderly planned growth. 
I urge favorable action on the request 
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for adequate funds to initiate this study 
of the Nation's power needs for the next 
20 years. 

Advantageous arrangements and tech- 
nological improvements for power gen- 
eration and transmission are being 
developed by the Department of the In- 
terior. Experimentation in extra high- 
voltage, direct-current transmission over 
long distances promises to enable us to 
send major blocks of low-cost, off-peak 
electricity—that which is generated 
when the demand is low—as far as a 
thousand miles to areas where such 
energy can be put to higher and more 
valuable use because of their different 
patterns of electricity demands. Simi- 
larly, investigation is continuing on pos- 
sibilities for using cheap off-peak power 
to pump water to storage reservoirs per- 
mitting the water to be used to generate 
power when demands are great and 
power sells at a premium. 

VIII. RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


Implicit in the conservation thesis of 
wise use, improvement, preservation and 
restoration of our resources is the basic 
requirement of greater scientific knowl- 
edge and improved resources manage- 
ment. The cataiog of resource problems 
set forth in this message demonstrates 
the importance of intensive research 
in the resources field. In response to 
the demonstrated need for concentrated 
and coordinated research, this admin- 
istration has requested the National 
Academy of Sciences to undertake a 
thorough evaluation of the potentials 
and needs for research underlying the 
development and use of natural re- 
sources; directed the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology to coordi- 
nate the wide-ranging research pro- 
grams of participating agencies to 
strengthen and unify our total govern- 
mental research effort in the natural 
resources field; and directed the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to stimulate 
research in the economics of resource 
use. 

Coordinated research programs al- 
ready underway and worthy of special 
note are the following: 

Oceanography: Our intensified effort 
to expand our knowledge and under- 
standing of the vast resources held by 
the oceans through basic research and 
surveys of geologic and living resources 
will surely result in extending our known 
resource base, with encouraging pros- 
pects for improving our standard of liv- 
ing and adding protein-rich marine 
products to the diets of the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. 

Sports fisheries and wildlife: Studies 
of diseases and pesticides are continu- 
ing and efforts to solve the problems of 
passing migratory fish over high dams 
are being accelerated. A new laboratory 
has been opened on the Atlantic coast 
to study the management of salt-water 
sport fish—the basis of a growing 
industry. 

Agriculture and forestry: The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will soon appoint 
an advisory panel of outstanding sci- 
entists to appraise and propose changes 
in the Department’s research programs. 
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The emphasis will be shifted from in- 
creasing production to problems of soil 
and water, forest resources, forage pro- 
duction, watershed protection, and pro- 
tection of plants and animals against 
pests and diseases. Economic studies to 
provide the bases for sound land and 
water resources policies and optimum 
land use adjustments will be further 
intensified. 

Water: An Institute of Water Re- 
search participated in by all water re- 
source agencies, to be established in the 
Department of the Interior, will conduct 
basic research on surface and ground 
waters to develop fundamental prin- 
ciples and facilitate improved transla- 
tion of scientific information into 
water management practices. Concen- 
trated and coordinated research pro- 
grams in a number of agencies are being 
directed to such specific problems as 
desalinization of water, improving water 
quality and flood forecasting and pre- 
venting water evaporation. 

Just as our investment of scientific 
talent, money, and time is better utilized 
in well coordinated and complementary 
programs within the Federal Govern- 
ment and by the closest working rela- 
tionships with State and local govern- 
ments, the academic community and 
industry, so our efforts should be meshed 
with those of the other countries of the 
world. Resource conservation problems 
are worldwide; efforts to solve them 
should be equally universal. This Na- 
tion will continue to cooperate in inter- 
national scientific and research under- 
takings; and the useful information and 
specific technological applications we 
develop—economically feasible desalini- 
zation of sea water, for example—will 
be made available immediately, as has 
always been our practice, to advance the 
welfare of all peoples of the world. 

CONCLUSION 


In the work of conservation, time 
should be made our friend, not our ad- 
versary. Actions deferred are frequently 
opportunities lost, and, in terms of finan- 
cial outlay, dollars invested today will 
yield great benefits in the years to come. 
The progress made in the resources field 
in the first year of this administration 
is encouraging; implementation of the 
new recommendations made today will 
maintain the momentum, enabling us to 
repay our debt to the past and meet our 
obligations to the future. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue Wuire House, March 1, 1962. 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE HELP AND 
MEDICAL CARE FOR OUR AGING 
CITIZENS 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most crucial challenges facing 
America today is the issue of providing 
adequate health and medical care for our 
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aging citizens. I am strong for medical 
care for the aged, and always have been. 

There are nearly 17 million ind:viduals 
in America today who are 65 or over. 
Half of these persons have a disabling 
disease that affects their ability to live 
normal everyday lives. We in Kansas 
have a greater-than-average concentra- 
tion of citizens 65 and over, so we have 
a special responsibility to come to grips 
in an effective way with providing ade- 
quate medical care for the aged. 

The struggle to extend adequate 
health and medical care for the aged has 
been moving forward on many fronts. 

Nursing home construction and op- 
eration have been stimulated by Fed- 
eral matching-fund grants to States and 
communities. Home and community 
nursing services have been stimulated 
by Federal-State matching grants. 

Training in the field of practical 
nursing has been vastly assisted by re- 
cent amendments to the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

All these programs go right to the 
heart of one of the central problems of 
health and medical care for the aged— 
the problems of inadequate hospital bed 
space, overcrowded hospitals, and hos- 
pitalization costs that are too high. 
More nursing homes and personne! will 
relieve the pressure on the hospitals, and 
will permit sharp reductions all along 
the line in the cost of health and medi- 
cal care for the aged. 

I was glad to be able to support and 
work for and vote for every one of these 
splendid programs, here in the Congress. 
I look forward to helping these programs 
improve over the years ahead. Every 
one of these fine programs depends in 
large measure upon the support and the 
vitality of local participation—both com- 
munity and State. 

In addition, the Kerr-Mills law, now 
swinging into full operation in over half 
the States, provides direct financial 
help—on a Federal-State matching 
basis—to those who need it right now. 
This is not a program for the really poor 
person, who has free county medical care 
available. It is a program available to 
everyone who is 65 or over, but whose 
budget cannot provide for this one large 
item—health care costs. The Kerr- 
Mills law is working well in those States 
where it has been implemented—such 
as Florida—because it acts to give the 
assistance which is needed within the 
context of the problem that actually 
exists. 

In addition, I am today introducing 
a bill in Congress that will stand with 
these other important programs in help- 
ing provide adequate health and medical 
care for all Americans, on the basis of 
dignity, and the soundest possible financ- 
ing. 

My billi—which is the companion to a 
bill already introduced by Congressman 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, would 
amend the Federal tax law so as to 
grant tax-exempt status to pension plans 
of all kinds which include provision for 
the health and medical care needs of 


-their beneficiaries. 


Many companies and other employers 
already have pension plans set up for 
their employees, to provide pensions 
upon retirement. Some employees’ or- 
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ganizations, in cooperation with their 
employers, have established pension 
plans for their members that operate on 
a nationwide basis, so that a worker and 
his family may keep their pension rights 
no matter where the breadwinner may 
be employed and no matter how he may 
move around the country from one job 
to another. This is important to many 
Americans in our highly mobile society. 

My bill would make all these pension 
plans, and the contributions to them, 
eligible for tax-free status even when 
they include insurance or reserves to 
meet retired employees’ health and med- 
ical care needs. Strange as it may seem, 
this is not the case under present law. 
Believe it or not, if a health care plan is 
added to a tax-exempt pension plan, the 
present law deprives the entire plan of 
its tax-free status. 

My bill would remove this obstacle. 
I feel that this would open the way im- 
mediately to coverage of millions of em- 
ployees by health and medical care ben- 
efit plans for their retirement, financed 
either through prepaid health insurance 
or by the accumulation of reserves in 
the tax-free pension-health care fund 
thus created. 

My bill is intended to extend the same 
benefits to self-employed persons’ pen- 
sion plans, if and when such plans are 
granted tax-exempt status as they prop- 
erly should be. 

This bill involves some of the most 
advanced techniques of health insur- 
ance, including that of prepayment al- 
lowing the individual to provide for 
financing his future health needs by pay- 
ment on health insurance for his retire- 
ment, during his working years. 

My bill would remove one more Fed- 
eral Government roadblock to progress. 
In this case, presently existing unreal- 
istic Federal tax laws have been dis- 
criminating against the full and free de- 
velopment of a dynamic and meaningful 
development in this most crucial area of 
national policy—health and medical care 
for the aged. My bill would open up the 
opportunity, and would permit the crea- 
tion of the best possible planning for full 
retirement security. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, attacks 
upon the Committee on Un-American 
Activities are nothing new. A recent 
one published as a full-page advertise- 
ment in the New York Times, however, 
certainly took on a new twist. Filled 
with falsehoods about the committee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
it was a peculiar tribute to George 
Washington—the Father of our Country 
and the symbol of honesty to every 
American schoolboy—for it was pub- 
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lished on the 230th anniversary of his 
birth, A splendid reply to those false- 
hoods was made by Columnist George 
Sokolsky. 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 1, 1962] 
THESE Days—HUAC 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Each session of Congress faces a heavy 
barrage for the abolition of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. When it 
comes to such matters, it is preferable to rely 
on J, Edgar Hoover rather than on Clarence 
E. Pickett, who signs himself as chairman, 
ad hoc committee. 

This year, the ad hoc committee’s adver- 
tisement, which is given a full page in the 
New York Times, produces these arguments 
against the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

1. “Dividing the Nation; setting neighbor 
against neighbor.” 

Of course, it might be said that the exist- 
ence of Republicans and Democrats divides 
the Nation; or having Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews divides the Nation; or for that 
matter, having any sharp differences of 
opinion divides the Nation. We are not a 
monolithic state. Differences of view do not 
divide the Nation; they make for enlighten- 
ment. But, no difference can make espio- 
nage tolerable—that is a different story. 

As for setting neighbor against neighbor, 
it seems that that is carrying toleration too 
far. For instance, if a neighbor of mine is 
engaged in pushing dope, should I tell or in 
a neighborly fashion be silent? Many issues 
arise which require that we set ourselves 
against our neighbors. 

2. “Depriving the Nation of the benefits of 
free discussion.” 

Quite the contrary. The existence of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties provides opportunity for free discussion. 
If the witness chooses to plead the fifth 
amendment and be silent, that is his privi- 
lege and responsibility. Otherwise, he can 
state his case as he desires, under oath, in 
the presence of his neighbors. 

8. “Diverting attention and energy from 
the critical world situation to the minus- 
cule domestic Communist movement.” 

The clerical world problem is our continu- 
ing war with Soviet Russia, a war that takes 
on new phases every day. The present phase 
is a struggle to contain Soviet imperialism 
within its present boundaries. 

In this war, the Communist Party plays 
the role of a fifth column, engaged princi- 
pally in espionage and in intellectual and 
moral sabotage. Three agencies of Govern- 
ment exist to observe this Soviet effort with- 
in the United States—the FBI, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. Be- 
cause of the nature of our laws, it is neces- 
sary to have more than one agency. Expe- 
rience over two decades has shown that this 
method, while slow, works satisfactorily. A 
swifter method would degenerate into a 
police state. 

4. “Creating doubt among the peoples of 
the world who look to us for a living ex- 
ample of the values of freedom.” 

Surely, the peoples of the world do not 
expect the United States to tolerate Soviet 
infiltration in our country, as Soviet Russia 
has through Communist Parties, infiltrated 
in the affairs of other countries, where the 
Communists even sit in the government. 

The fact is that more and more countries 
which, out of fear, tolerated Communist ac- 
tivities, are now recognizing the Trojan 
horse peril. 


THE ICE AGE NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
RESERVE IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, lovers of 
the out-of-doors were heartened by the 
inclusion in President Kennedy’s con- 
servation message of a request for the 
establishment in 1962 of an Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin 
among his list of 10 national park pro- 
posals on which action is urged. 

A description of the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve is contained in my 
article in the March 1962 Eagle maga- 
zine “The Battle of the Glaciers”: 


THE BATTLE OF THE GLACIERS 


About 1 million years ago, long before man 
was on the scene, an epochal battle of the 
elements began in North America. Four 
times, over geological ages, a great ice cap 
formed in the Labrador-Hudson Bay region, 
advanced into the heartland of North Amer- 
ica and retreated under a warming sun. 

The clearest evidences of the gigantic 
struggle are today to be found scattered 
throughout Wisconsin. This great saga in 
the natural history of North America is due 
to be illustrated and interpreted soon in the 
proposed Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
serve. 

Early in 1962, National Park Service Direc- 
tor Conrad Wirth gave his official blessing to 
the proposal. Bills to make the ice age re- 
serve into law are now before the House and 
Senate. 

The ice age reserve will be made up of 
segments of the 500-mile-long record of gla- 
ciation located within the State of Wisconsin, 
and will provide recreation for thousands of 
visitors. 

Today, the once glaciated heartland—the 
area south of the pine-spruce forest on the 
Canadian border and lying between the Ohio 
River approaches to the Appalachians on the 
east and the Missouri River approaches to the 
Rockies on the west—is the most intensely 
developed region in the United States. With 
its rich soil, its abundant water, and its 
temperate climate, it has long since been 
almost wholly cleared for farm, for city, and 
for factory. 

The whole vast area contains the greatest 
population concentration in the United 
States. Like people everywhere, the people 
of the heartland are enjoying new leisure and 
need an opportunity for healthful recreation 
and for communion with nature. Yet in the 
whole area there exists today hardly a na- 
tional park worthy of the name. Creation of 
the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve will 
meet a long-felt need. 

The idea of a national scientific reserve is a 
new one for the National Park Service. The 
national parks, 7 national historical parks, 
83 national monuments, 12 national military 
parks, 1 national memorial park, 3 national 
battlefield parks, 3 national battlefield sites, 
12 national historic sites, 13 national memo- 
rials, 10 national cemeteries, 1 national sea- 
shore recreational area, 3 national recrea- 
tional areas. 

But the remnants of the ice age in Wis- 
consin did not readily fit into any of these 
categories. For one thing, they were situ- 
ated in clusters hundreds of miles apart. 
This suggested that most of the administra- 
tion should be done by the State of Wiscon- 
sin, which is on the spot anyway. Further- 
more, hunting and lumber operations are 
quite properly prohibited in the national 
park system proper. But there seems to be no 
reason to stop a hunter from trailing a rabbit 
in the Wisconsin glacial area, or a lumber 
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operator from practicing sustained yield for- 
estry in the moraine forest. 

So the ice age proposal envisages a national 
scientific reserve, under the National Park 
Service, but with the land still owned by the 
State of Wisconsin or even by Wisconsin 
county governments. Uncle Sam, under the 
proposal, would share the costs of the re- 
serve—50 percent of the cost of buying land; 
75 percent of the cost of supplying inter- 
pretive services—lectures, nature walks, and 
visitor centers; and 50 percent of the cost of 
maintaining everything else in the reserve, 
such as camping, picnicking, and swimming 
grounds, 

Under the proposal, the reserve will in- 
clude all the main features of glaciated ter- 
rain. The massive North American glacier, 
up to 2 miles thick, scoured ground and 
polished the land as it advanced and re- 
treated. The four major advances of the 
glacier are called the Nebraskan, the Kansan, 
the MIllinoisian, and the Wisconsin. The 
latest one—the Wisconsin—occurred a mere 
10,000 years ago. Since it came last, it 
obliterated earlier glaciers. 

The Wisconsin glacier was divided into 
five lobes or fingers—the Lake Michigan 
Lobe, the Green Bay Lobe, and several lobes 
farther west. The hills of boulders, pebbles 
and clay left at the edges of these fingers 
are called moraines, and they extend over 
Wisconsin for 500 miles from Lake Michigan 
to the Minnesota border, Their soil is rocky, 
which accounts for the happy accident that 
they have been saved from farming and 
are mostly hardwood-covered today. 

The moraine areas abound in glacial 
geology. Melting ice masses caused depres- 
sions in the ground hundreds of feet deep, 
called kettle holes. Where the moraines 
acted as a dam, lakes and swamps were 
created. At other times, the melting glacier 
deposited its debris as high cones that look 
like volcanic craters, known as kames (the 
original kames are to be found in Scotland). 
Again, streams of melting water under the 
glacier dumped their rocks in snakelike, 
hogback ridges, sometimes miles in length, 
known as eskers (the originals occur in Ire- 
land). Finally, there are drumlins—long, 
cigar-shaped hills facing toward the ice’s 
retreat. 

The reserve would concentrate on four 
areas: 

1, The Kettle Moraine State Forest, 120 
miles of moraine in southeastern Wisconsin, 
Here the examples of kames, eskers and 
kettleholes are unsurpassed. 

2, An area full of drumlines near Camp- 
bellsport, Wis. 

3. Devil's Lake State Park, 50 miles west 
of Madison. Here a mighty battle occurred 
between the advancing glacier and the pre- 
existing bedrock of southwestern Wisconsin 
which, by some fluke no geologist has ever 
been able to explain, escaped the glacier. 
The glacier scraped out the softer hills on 
its way, but retreated before the massive 
obstacles of quartzite which still towers over 
Devil’s Lake. This large and beautiful lake 
makes the area as delightful for family as it 
is tantalizing for the scientist. 

4, The Chippewa wilderness in northwest- 
ern Wisconsin near Bloomer. Here the mo- 
raine created more than 300 kettlehole lakes 
and swamps, full of songbirds and water- 
fowl. 

The bill encourages private conservation 
organizations, such as the Ice Age Park and 
Trail Foundation, to continue building 
woodland trails on the intervening moraines 
to link up these four main units. In the 
future, a family that wants to make a 20- 
year project of it will be able to hike the 
500 miles in easy stages. In the process, 
they will have a chance to know nature, and 
to understand how the great midcontinent 
section of America was formed. 

When the Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
serve is dedicated a couple of years from 
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now, the man who had most to do with con- 
serving it will not be present. He is Ray- 
mond T. Zillmer, who died in December 
1960, at the age of 70. Ray Zillmer was a 
highly successful Milwaukee lawyer who 
loved the outdoors as much as he did the 
law. Over his long life, he had walked al- 
most every inch of the 500-mile-long rem- 
nants of the ice age. For years Ray Zillmer 
was a one-man propaganda agency for the 
establishment of the ice age reserve. When 
the 500-mile trail that will link together 
the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve is 
built, his friends and fellow outdoorsmen 
have agreed to call it the Ray Zillmer Trail. 

Commenting on the proposed ice age re- 
serve, Geologist Robert H. Rose of the Na- 
tional Park Service said: “This could well 
rank among the greatest of the many sig- 
nificant adventures upon which the National 
Park Service has embarked in the past or 
with which it may become intimately identi- 
fied in the future.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also include an editorial 
from the March 4, 1962, Milwaukee 
Journal: 


KENNEDY WOULD SPEED UP CONSERVATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


President Kennedy has made clear to Con- 
gress his desire to push ahead faster and 
farther on many conservation fronts. His 
message is one of specifics, mentioning a 
wide variety of projects the President con- 
siders worth while and even urgent. Of 
special interest in this area is his approval of 
the proposed Sleeping Bear Dunes Park in 
Michigan and the Indiana Dunes Lake Shore 
Park, both on Lake Michigan, and the Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin, 

Prompt acquisition of choice sites for na- 
tional parks and other recreational areas, be- 
fore they are converted to other uses, is im- 
perative. “Actions deferred are frequently 
opportunities lost and, in terms of financial 
outlay, dollars invested today will yield great 
benefits in years to come,” the President 
observes. 

His recommendations for new Federal out- 
lays for this purpose are, by present day 
standards, modest. He proposes that part of 
that new money come from entrance, admis- 
sion or user fees at national parks and rec- 
reation areas—there are some fees now—and 
annual user charges on recreation boats. 

The President announces that a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation will be set up in the In- 
terior Department. He again endorses the 
long delayed bill to set aside certain Federal 
tracts as wilderness areas. 

More significant than some of these de- 
tails, however, is the great stress the Presi- 
dent puts on conservation research and 
planning for the future. A White House 
Conference on Conservation will be held this 
year to stimulate national thought, discus- 
sion and effort along these lines. 

Following a good start made in the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is stepping up the tempo of con- 
servation progress at the national level. It 
has set even more ambitious goals. The one 
danger, judging from the President’s mes- 
sage, is that its efforts may be so dissipated 
by espousing many diverse conservation 
projects, including those at the State and 
local levels, that not enough push will be 
put behind the big and vital Federal under- 
takings on which most conservationists are 
agreed. 


THE COMING BATTLE OVER TRADE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record, and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
my article in the March 1962 issue of the 
Progressive entitled “The Coming Battle 
Over Trade”: 

THE COMING BATTLE OVER TRADE 
(By Henry S. REUSS) 

When President John F. Kennedy sent his 
foreign trade program to Capitol Hill in Jan- 
uary, his message to Congress accompanying 
the recommended proposals gave them added 
stature and importance. He chose to call the 
trade program the greatest challenge of all. 
Yet, paradoxically, the President's clearest 
chances of persuading Congress to adopt his 
recommendations rest on his ability to depict 
the program less as an economic trade meas- 
ure than as a means of furthering the unity 
of the free world. 

As late as last November, it seemed dubi- 
ous that there would be any foreign trade 
program presented to this Congress. Most 
of the President’s advisers were counseling 
caution: The public is not yet ready; let's 
wait until Britain is safely in the Common 
Market; there is too much risk of defeat in 
Congress. 

But President Kennedy sensed, as he did 
on the eve of his decision to enter the West 
Virginia primary 2 years ago, that there is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to victory. What he has 
asked for represents a sharp break from the 
cautious aims of earlier reciprocal trade 
agreement acts. 

Instead of the usual timid tariff-cutting 
powers of 20 percent or so, the President asks 
for power, over a 5-year period, to reduce 
tariffs by 100 percent on goods produced 
mainly in the United States and Western 
Europe, such as automobiles, consumer dur- 
ables, machine tools, machinery, and most 
chemicals; and by 50 percent on other in- 
dustrial product. The principle of non- 
discriminatory, most-favored-nation treat- 
ment which we have followed ever since 1934 
is retained, 

Protectionist safeguards are considerably 
watered down. Under the President's cur- 
rent plan, industries jeopardized by import 
competition would be helped primarily by 
methods other than tariff raising. These 
trade-adjustment procedures would include 
unemployment compensation, retraining, 
and relocation allowances for workers, tax 
benefits, and loans to industries to encourage 
diversification. 

The fundamental reason for such rela- 
tively radical powers to be placed in the 
hands of the President is the astonishing 
economic and industrial development of 
Western Europe in the past decade, culmi- 
nating in the creation of the unprece- 
dentedly successful Common Market, The 
immediate and urgent need for such wide- 
ranging powers is to give the President the 
strongest possible bargaining power in his 
efforts to open up Western Europe’s growing 
market. 

Our payments position has been deteri- 
orating for almost a decade. Though our 
exports of goods have been exceeding our 
imports by a strong margin—$20 billion to 
$15 billion in 1961, our overall deficits, tak- 
ing into account our military expenditures 
abroad, our foreign aid, and our private 
capital investment overseas, have been 
around $3 billion a year for each of the last 
4 years. 

The most constructive single way in which 
the United States can get rid of her per- 
sistent payments deficit—a deficit brought 
about mainly by our assuming our world 
responsibilities for defense, aid, and invest- 
ment—is by expanding our exports. And 
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the burgeoning Western European market 
is the most promising area in which to ex- 
pand. For the last 2 years our exports to 
Western Europe exceeded $6 billion a year, 
almost one-third of our total exports. 

The President's proposals, if approved by 
Congress, will not in themselves solve our 
foreign payments problem. But they will 
give him a powerful tool with which to nego- 
tiate with an increasingly unifying Western 
Europe, not only on trade and tariffs, but 
on other world responsibilities where the 
European countries have been dragging their 
feet. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
steadfastly traveled away from narrow na- 
tionalism and isolationism in its major ac- 
tions affecting other countries. Europe has 
renounced colonialism and has moved to 
erase national economic boundaries on the 
Continent. These are huge steps forward. 
They have been approved and applauded by 
the United States. 

But it must be said candidly that Europe 
does not yet have a world view. Its sense 
of responsibility has not grown in pace with 
its prosperity and growing power. Its actions 
in certain major policy areas are not reassur- 
ing and, if persisted in, may diminish or 
nullify U.S. efforts in the free world com- 
munity. 

The measure by which prosperous Western 
Europe still fails to live up to its responsibili- 
ties is readily seen in the U.S. balance of 
payments with continental Europe. During 
the third quarter of 1961, we were in deficit 
to Europe by $1.5 billion. 

The deficit was not due to our inability to 
seil goods to European customers. Indeed, 
we had a merchandise trade surplus—an 
excess of U.S. exports to Europe over im- 
ports—of $532 million in these 3 months. 
But this favorable balance failed by a huge 
margin to cover $2 billion in other payments 
to Europe, mainly because of large tourist 
expenditures, private capital investment, 
money transfers to Americans living in 
Europe, troop pay and other defense ex- 
penditures, and short-term capital move- 
ment. 

These figures are for the most recently 
available quarter. They may overstate the 
extent of the current dollar outflow to 
Europe. But there is no question that the 
balance is tipped toward Europe by a sub- 
stantial margin. 

There are many constructive steps Europe 
could take to correct this situation. First, 
the European countries could substantially 
lower their tariff walls so as to buy more 
goods and services from the United States. 
They could also open their markets to Japa- 
nese exports. Japan's extra earnings would 
tend to be spent in the United States for 
more food, raw materials, machinery, and 
other goods. Second, they could greatly en- 
large foreign aid expenditures on an untied 
basis, and try to channel purchases to the 
United States. Third, they could, directly 
or indirectly, pay much more as their share 
of the defense of Europe. Fourth, to protect 
the dollar while all these adjustments were 
being made, the more prosperous European 
countries could join in an adequate interna- 
tional credit agreement. 

By forming a customs union, the six 
countries of the Common Market—Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg—have gained tariff advantages 
over the United States. The advantages come 
from the fact that member countries of the 
union will gradually reduce their tariffs to 
each other while working toward a common 
set of duties toward the outside world. These 
built-in advantages—discriminations against 
outsiders—cannot fail to affect U.S. exports 
adversely. Moreover, since there is every 
likelihood that the customs union will soon 
expand to include the United Kingdom and 
the remaining European countries, Western 
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Europe will have combined to place obstacles 
to an expansion of imports from the United 
States just when more imports will be 
needed. 

Germany, with more than full employment 
and confronted with the need to import labor 
from other countries, persists in protecting a 
high-cost inefficient domestic coal industry 
and in limiting annual coal imports from 
the United States to 5 million metric tons. 
Its domestic consumption is more than 110 
million tons annually. An expansion in coal 
exports of 10 million tons per year could 
mean an increase in U.S. exports of $100 
million. It exports $6 million of certain 
kinds of leather to the United States, yet 
holds down imports of similar leather from 
the United States to $50,000 per year. 

The Common Market countries want more 
tariff protection on wheat, feed and 
other agricultural commodities important to 
US. trade. The argument among these 
countries now turns on how high that pro- 
tection should be. Again, this attempt to 
increase agricultural production through 
higher tariffs comes when labor shortages in 
European industry are multiplying, and a 
shift away from inefficient agriculture to 
industry would be advantageous. 

Until very recently, Europe’s bilateral for- 
eign aid expenditures consisted almost en- 
tirely of grants or loans to colonies, former 
colonies closely tied to the mother country’s 
economy, or export credits and guarantees. 
Almost none of the aid was given in a way 
which could result in purchases outside the 
aid country, and so did nothing to correct 
Payments imbalances. Apart from a new 
program in Germany, there appears to be 
little prospect in the near future for foreign 
aid of the kind which would help the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

The United States spends about $3 billion 
per year outside this country for defense. 
Nearly half of this is spent for the defense 
of Western Europe. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, we spent more than a Dillion 
dollars in Germany, France, and Italy, three 
of the countries which have gained most in 
reserves from us in recent years. 

To reverse this flow, the countries which 
are in current surplus payments position 
could increase their troop support in NATO, 
making it less necessary for this country to 
send troops from the United States; pay for 
local base operating expenses, such as pay for 
civilian personnel, land rental costs, con- 
struction, and locally purchased goods and 
services; and purchase their own equipment 
and materials from the United States. 

The United States does not expect grati- 
tude for past favors from Europe, nor does 
it need to ask for aid out of weakness. What 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world do expect are a sense of responsibility 
and a sense of common purpose on the part 
of the European countries. 

The President's request for greater free- 
dom in negotiating tariff reductions is de- 
signed primarily to enlarge our opportunities 
for trade with Western Europe, but it is also 
conceived as a bargaining power of consid- 
erable strength in achieving a more equita- 
ble sharing of responsibilities in foreign aid 
and the common defense. 

The potential European markets for U.S. 
goods is impressive. The U.S. internal mar- 
ket for automobiles, TV and radio sets, 
refrigerators, and washing machines is 90 
percent or better saturated, except for re- 
placements. But from testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee last December, 
saturation in Western Europe is only about 
22 percent for automobiles, 22 percent for 
radios, 13 percent for refrigerators, and 16 
percent for washing machines, 

Yet the new external tariff of the Com- 
mon Market will contain some staggering 
discriminations against our goods. The 
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proposed Common Market external tariffs 
(subject to reductions up to 20 percent in 
return for reci U.S. reductions) are 
29 percent for automobiles, 20 percent for 
radio and TV sets, 19 percent for washing 
machines, and 18 percent for automatic 
dishwashers, 

These tariffs, it should be emphasized, will 
in most cases be considerably higher than 
tke previous tariffs of some of our best and 
fastest-growing “uropean customers, such as 
Germany and Benelux. Given the ability 
of one Common Market country to enter the 
other without tariffs, our exports to Europe— 
if nature is allowed to take its course—will 
contract rather than expand. 

The United States could lead a Spartan 
life, keep wages cnd prices stable, and make 
admirable productivity gains, yet see much 
of our export trade gobbled up by coun- 
tries to which the Common Market accords 
a sweeping discriminatory advantage. 

The President is proposing, instead, that 
we face the realities of a new international 
situation with a fresh and aggressive tariff 
policy aimed at expanding our foreign trade, 
even at the cost of some temporary dislo- 
cations here at home. For the first time 
since 1934, our trade proposals are less a 
sentimental curtsy to Adam Smith and more 
a hardheaded imperative for America’s in- 
ternational solvency. 

How will the President's trade program 
fare in Congress? In the traditional trade 
battle the protectionist voice is always dis- 
proportionately loud. A Congressman whose 
district includes a bird-cage factory employ- 
ing seven workers will hear nlenty about the 
threat of Italian imports. Meanwhile, thou- 
sands of workers in the district whose end- 
products go into exports are never heard 
from. Consumers, who stand to benefit 
from varied and cheaper goods, are similar- 
ly unorganized and silent. 

The protectionists are effectively organized 
into the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy. The Committee opposes the 
trade adjustment program almost as vigor- 
ously as it opposes low tariffs. The trade 
adjustment plan attempts to rescue a victim 
of import competition by helping it to switch 
to other lines. Once this is accomplished, 
the Committee loses a constituent—perhaps 
accounting for its lack of enthusiasm for 
trade adjustment. 

Peseimists over the prospect for the Presi- 
dent's trade proposal can point to two other 
factors: 

Congressmen from the South, formerly the 
citadel of free trade, have become increas- 
ingly protectionist in the last decade. The 
need for cotton exports formerly carried the 
day, but now the textile industry, hit by 
competition from Europe, Japan, and Hong 
Kong, commands increasing protectionist 
strength. 

Unemployment still hovers around 6 per- 
cent, our most persistent domestic economic 
problem. Congressmen are always tempted 
to export unemployment—"let’s keep up our 
exports, but let’s protect our domestic indus- 
tries from cheap foreign labor by high 
tariffs.” 

With all the old protectionist arguments 
once again advanced, with much of the South 
deserting free trade, with a high plateau of 
unemployment—how can the administration 
get even a timid trade act through Congress, 
much less the ambitious bill presented? 

Ironically, in 1962 boldness may succeed 
where timidity would surely fail. The 
reason is the Common Market, and the rev- 
olution it has wrovght. The Common 
Market is moving faster than even its orig- 
inators dreamed. Since the Treaty of Rome 
was signed in 1957 by the Inner Six—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—internal tariffs have 
— reduced 50 percent, and will disappear 

1966. 
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Prosperity within the Common Market— 
an internal market of 170 million people— 
is without precedent. The area’s gross na- 
tional product is rising at close to 6 percent 
@ year, twice the recent rate of the United 
States’ and Great Britain’s. West Germany's 
gross national product doubled in the 5-year 
period 1955-60. 

Now Great Britain, Denmark, and Ireland 
have applied for membership in the Com- 
mon Market. Others in the Outer Seven 
are expected to follow; when organization is 
completed, the area could have a population 
of close to 270 million. Even more than 
economic, the Common Market’s purpose is 
political. As the sharp edges of age-old 
European nationalism are removed, the 
chances of conflict diminish. West Germany 
and France could be allies, not enemies. 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported the Common Market, even if it hurts 
us. Now, the Common Market is beginning 
to hurt. But it need not hurt long, if we 
have the courage to make the bold policy 
changes necessary. 

What is inspiring about the Common 
Market is its power to move men’s preoccu- 
pation away from narrow nationalism. If 
we choose to sit on the sidelines and do 
nothing, we could watch the Common Mar- 
ket, as enlarged, further divide the free 
world. If, on the other hand, we seize its 
logic and apply it broadly, we can play our 
part in the creation of a community of free 
nations that can grow beyond our dreams. 
Only such a strong community is capable of 
meeting the requirements of the underde- 
veloped countries, of offering a magnet to 
the peoples back of the Iron Curtain. The 
adventure could be what the West needs to 
recover its spirit over the next two decades, 

Will Congress give the President the 
powers he seeks? I think so. The President 
and the people have sensed a historic tide, 
and Congress must move with it, too. 


PEACE CORPS FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Peace 
Corps, perhaps the most exciting experi- 
ment undertaken by President Kennedy’s 
New Frontier, is celebrating its first 
birthday today. 

One year ago, on March 1, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy established the Peace 
Corps on a temporary pilot basis under 
Executive order, and named Sargent 
Shriver as the Director. On that same 
day, the President sent to the Congress a 
special message recommending estab- 
lishment of a permanent Peace Corps. 
In his message, President Kennedy said 
of the Peace Corps: 

A pool of trained American men and 
women sent overseas by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, or through private organizations and 
institutions, to help foreign countries meet 
their urgent needs for skilled manpower. 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-NINE PEACE CORPS 

VOLUNTEERS IN 14 COUNTRIES 

Mr. Speaker, as of February 1, 1962, no 
less than 879 Peace Corps volunteers in 
14 countries were helping our neighbors 
to help themselves, and at the same time 
improving America’s reputation all over 
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the world. Countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America have requested the Peace 
Corps to send them 3,000 teachers—and 
to send them this year—to teach English 
and general science in grade schools; 
English, social science, mathematics, and 
science in high schools; supervise voca- 
tional training, teach adults how to read, 
and to help inaugurate local programs 
for teacher training. 

This is just one example of the fields 
in which the Peace Corps volunteers are 
working. Other young Americans are 
contributing their skills to help build 
roads and drainage ditches. Still others 
will be working as mechanics, architects, 
building construction foremen, nurses, 
and social workers. The Peace Corps 
has expanded its recruiting system to 
permit qualified candidates to choose 
their projects at the time they enter the 
Peace Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, these substantial accom- 
plishments have been accompanied by 
many problems and the birth pangs 
which probably go along with any new 
enterprise. Yet the difficulties which 
the Peace Corps has encountered from 
time to time hardly justify the claims of 
critics—heard more frequently a year 
ago than today—that the Peace Corps is 
a juvenile program, naive and arrogant, 
which will be met abroad with indiffer- 
ence or amusement. Some of the critics 
said last year that the Peace Corps idea 
was fraught with danger and would 
boomerang. 

SARGENT SHRIVER'S DIRECTORSHIP BROUGHT 

PEACE CORPS SUCCESS 


On the contrary, She response at home 
and abroad to the Peace Corps has been 
overwhelming. The Peace Corps caught 
on because it seemed to tap an unful- 
filled sense of idealism, or of national 
purpose, among many young Americans. 
And the Peace Corps was also successful 
due to the dedicated leadership of Direc- 
tor Sargent Shriver. He was convinced 
from the beginning of the tremendous 
value that the Peace Corps can have in 
person-to-person and nation-to-nation 
relationships and the beneficial effect it 
would have on U.S. foreign policy. Di- 
rector Shriver went into the job with no 
organization and only some studies to 
work with. He had only a voluntary 
staff. Yes, this was an auspicious start 
for the Peace Corps, for it was a living 
demonstration of the dedication and zeal 
of young Americans who were filled with 
a desire to serve their country and hu- 
manity in the underprivileged sections of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, in every country in which 
the Peace Corps now operates we have 
been asked to send back more volunteers. 
A headline in the New York Times a 
few weeks ago read “Peace Corps a Hit 
With Tanganyika.” The next day the 
Washington Post reported: “50 Peace 
Corpsmen Doing Well in Ghana.” The 
volunteers in Tanganyika were making 
surveys for a road system and preparing 
geological maps for this newly inde- 
pendent east African country, and at 
the same time winning friends for 
America with baseball and guitars. The 
group in Ghana, consisting of 50 volun- 
teer teachers, were reported to be doing 
well because they were neither dreamy- 
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eyed idealists” nor “unromantic realists.” 
but, like all Peace Corps volunteers, 
working for limited goals and exper- 
iencing the great personal and national 
satisfaction that comes from individual 
action for the common good. 

Finally, in paying tribute to the Peace 
Corps as it begins its second year of 
operations, we cannot forget the great 
colleges and universities in the United 
States and their qualified faculities who 
gave of their time and effort to training 
the Peace Corps volunteers. They also 
contributed their talents, and without 
their dedication to this ideal, the Peace 
Corps program, I am sure, would not 
be the success it is today on its first 
birthday. May I offer my congratula- 
tions to all those who made the Peace 
Corps a success, and wish Director 
Shriver and his volunteers continued 
achievement in the years to come. I 
also include with my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
Wednesday, February 28, entitled “Lively 
Youngster.” 


LIVELY YOUNGSTER 


The Peace Corps is 1 year old this week 
and is entitled to light its candle with a 
jaunty fluorish. When it was born, skeptics 
were quick to say, “It’s a good idea, but—.” 
Now it can be asserted that it is a good idea, 
period. As President Kennedy noted in his 
letter to Congress, the best proof of the 
Corps’ success is that every one of the 12 
countries in which volunteers are now at 
work has requested additional recruits. 

Considering the speed with which the 
Peace Corps was assembled, it is not surpris- 
ing that an occasional misstep occurred. 
What is amazing is that the adverse inci- 
dents have been so few—indeed, only the 
famous affair of the postcard is worth men- 
tioning at all. The impressive point is that 
by June 30, the Peace Corps will have 
reached its authorized strength of 2,400 and 
that the oversea reception of the volunteers 
has been emphatically favorable. 

Mr. Kennedy is asking Congress to increase 
the authorization for the Corps from $40 
million to $63.7 million to permit a growth 
to 6,700 volunteers. Surely this request 
should find a sympathetic response. Not the 
least of the Peace Corps’ contribution, as Mr. 
Kennedy suggests, is that it is creating a pool 
of future Foreign Service officers who will 
know what life in a village is like. The 
Peace Corps is an investment not only in 
the developing countries; it is an investment 
in our own youth, Like Colonel Glenn, the 
youngsters in the Peace Corps serve as tonic 
for tired blood in an affluent society. 


FEDERAL-STATE-COUNTY COOP- 
ERATIVE PARTNERSHIP 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Rains] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of Congress to a Fed- 
eral-State-county cooperative partner- 
ship which had its beginnings in 1914 
and has developed today to a point where 
it has worldwide recognition as an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished for 
the Nation’s good when the governments 
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of all States and counties join together 
with the Federal Government to work 
on a common problem. 

I refer to the Cooperative Extension 
Services of the land-grant colleges and 
universities and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

I have been intimately aware of the 
results obtained in my district and the 
State as a whole from the work of our 
county extension agents. They are the 
bulwark of any agricultural program. 
They not only represent the Federal 
Government’s interest but the State's 
and county’s as well. 

Extension agents perform many serv- 
ices for the Department of Agriculture 
which the Federal Government would 
have to provide independently if the fa- 
cilities of the total Extension Service were 
not accessible to the Department of Agri- 
culture. We here in Congress have a 
responsibility to see that our States and 
counties receive adequate support in this 
grassroots program. It is in this con- 
nection that I have some concern, which 
I think should be the concern of Congress 
as well. 

Historically the Extension Service has 
represented a cooperative program be- 
tween Federal and State government. 
This cooperative principle applies to the 
financing of this important work. How- 
ever, over the past several years the Fed- 
eral support for this program has fallen 
below—considerably below—that provid- 
ed by States and counties. In fact, since 
1947 the Federal Government's contribu- 
tion to the cost of conducting this work 
has been below 50 percent. Currently it is 
only 37 percent and unless a substantial 
increase is granted this year in Federal 
funds, the percentage will be even less. 

Failure of the Federal Government to 
provide its fair share is seriously ham- 
pering the total program. Funds are not 
sufficient to pay adequate salaries. 
States and counties have recognized the 
need for salary adjustments and have in- 
creased appropriations for extension 
work considerably over the past few 
years. If the Federal Government had 
contributed its share during this same 
period, the salary scheduled would be 
more realistic in line with the duties and 
responsibilities required of our county 
extension agents. They have an ex- 
tremely important assignment under to- 
day’s conditions to help in every way 
possible to get the benefits of research 
applied through their work with farm 
and rural people. All the research in 
the world is worthless unless it can be 
furnished to the user in a form he can 
understand and apply. Our county 
agents are the focal point of all the agri- 
cultural programs—National, State, and 
local. 

In my State the average salary of 
county extension agents is $5,768 per 
year. This is substantially below that 
which they deserve, and should receive 
in line with their educational require- 
ments and the job they are expected to 
do. 

Requests are being made for an in- 
crease of $12 million in appropriations 
for the Extension Service. If all of this 
were used for salary improvement, sal- 
aries of extension workers could be in- 
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creased an average of only 9.4 percent— 
a rather meager figure in the light of 
what has been done in recent years for 
classified civil service employees. 

I fully endorse this $12 million in- 
crease and urge Congress to act favor- 
ably upon it. 


SUBPENA OF CENSUS RECORDS BY 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned about the far-reaching effects 
of the recent Supreme Court decision 
in St. Regis Paper Co, against the 
United States. In effect, the decision 
authorizes the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to subpena copies of census records 
in the files of business establishments 
and to employ these confidential census 
reports in legal proceedings against 
private business. x 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of this deci- 
sion, & law enforcement agency can ac- 
complish indirectly what the law— 
United States Code, title 13, section 9— 
forbids it to do directly. Moreover, in 
my opinion, the Government has broken 
faith with business and industry by this 
action since the confidentiality of busi- 
ness records as reported in the census 
has been guaranteed time and time 
again throughout our history. The 
President has stated: 

No person can be harmed in any way by 
furnishing the information required in the 
census. 


We must remember also that much of 
the statistical information collected by 
the Federal agencies is not compulsory, 
but voluntary—business firms cooperate 
willingly with the Federal Government 
in supplying needed information on em- 
ployment, payrolls, earnings, production, 
productivity, and many other subjects. 
This information is vital to the conduct 
of our affairs. How can the Govern- 
ment expect businessmen to cooperate 
voluntarily in some reporting systems, 
on the one hand, when, with the other, 
we remove the protection of confiden- 
tiality from business reports supplied to 
the Government. 

The Government of the United States 
should keep its word. Accordingly, I 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 10344, to 
amend title 13, United States Code, to 
preserve the confidential nature of 
copies of information filed with the Bu- 
reau of the Census on a confidential 
basis as have my two colleagues from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp and Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

I urge your careful consideration of 
this matter. 


WE SHOULD WELCOME TSHOMBE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Indi- 
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ana [Mr. Bruce] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time in order to comment 
upon a development at high level in the 
U.S. Government in the matter of deci- 
sions which I feel are open to most seri- 
ous question as far as judgment is con- 
cerned. Over the last several years we 
have seen coming in as guests of the 
United States an interesting assortment 
of foreign dignitaries, without seeming 
regard of what their ideological philoso- 
phy might have been, one after the other, 
receiving red-carpet treatment both at 
the executive level and at the level of the 
press in the United States. 

Only a few years ago the American 
people were, in my opinion, victimized 
by a visit from the greatest murderer in 
the history of recorded civilization, 
Nikita Khrushchev. There were many 
reasons given for the invitation extended 
to Nikita Khrushchev to visit the United 
States. Among them, one of the most 
interesting arguments was that if only 
he came over here he would see our fine 
people, our wonderful factories, our 
beautiful highways and buildings and in 
effect go back home and change his ways. 
He did not even wait to go back home 
before he uttered his now famous state- 
ment, “We shall bury you.” 

The invitation was issued to Nikita 
Khrushchev in spite of the fact that the 
record of Mr. Khrushchev had been 
clearly established both by his deeds and 
by legislative study. A document of this 
body entitled “Who Are They?” pre- 
pared at the request of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress was published on July 12, 
1957, and it flatly summarizes Mr. Khru- 
shchev in these words: 

Khrushchey is a sworn enemy of the dem- 
ocratic form of government and the Ameril- 
can way of life. He reviles this country 
as being devoid of political freedom and eco- 
nomic stability and ruled by a handful of 
greedy capitalists who enslave the working 
people. He and his fellow Communists are 
driven by the desire to outdistance the 
United States, the most advanced and pow- 
erful capitalist country. His fanatical be- 
lief in the superiority of the Communist 
system leaves no doubt in his mind that, 
whether there be peace or war, the ultimate 
communization of the world is certain to 
arrive. Only recently, television viewers in 
the United States had an opportunity to 
witness his prediction that their “grand- 
children will live under socialism” (i.e. 
communism). 

To attain this objective, Khrushchev dis- 
plays versatility and flexibility in selecting 
the device which he considers most effec- 
tive and promising at the moment: Nuclear 
blackmail, subversion, propaganda, interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of other states, 
driving a wedge between peoples and their 
governments, exploitation of anticolonial 
and nationalist feelings in Asia and Africa, 
and direct revolutionary action. All these 
expedients serve the single-minded goal of 
Soviet aggrandizement and of accelerating 
the march of communism. 


That was the conclusion reached by a 
legislative body, a report issued by the 
House of Representatives. In spite of 
this overwhelming evidence of the na- 
ture of the man who was to be invited, 
an invitation was given to Nikita 
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Khrushchev to come and visit the United 
States. Since that time we have had 
many other interesting visitors; more 
recently a man by the name of Cheddi 
Jagan. Well, his background is rather 
well known as well as the background 
in this country of his wife, who has lost 
her citizenship now, and her alleged ac- 
tivity in the Communist Party in Chi- 
cago. 

We have had Mr. Nkrumah as the offi- 
cial guest of this country. We have had 
Sukarno in this country as a guest with 
the red-carpet treatment at highest 
levels. And most recently we have had 
the newly imposed Premier of the Cen- 
tral Congolese Government, Cyrille 
Adoula, as the guest of this Government. 

It seems a striking contradiction of 
traditional policy of the United States 
when our Government refuses the re- 
quest of a prominent foreign spokesman 
to visit this country; and I refer speci- 
fically to the President of Katanga, 
Moise Tshombe. The arrogant refusal 
to admit Mr. Tshombe to this country 
has aroused the indignation of those who 
believe in civil liberties, those who be- 
lieve in freedom of speech, freedom of 
information, and those who believe that 
there are gains in certain circumstances 
to be attained by exchange of foreign 
dignitaries as well as exchange at lower 
level. 

Now it is not that our State Depart- - 
ment's position in the Congo has been 
inconsistent; it has been most consist- 
ent in its inconsistencies. They have 
repeatedly gone contrary to the evidence 
that is available, and on two prior occa- 
sions I have come to the well of the 
House to warn about developments that 
were about to take place in the Congo. 
This was prior to the explosion that took 
place there with all of the killings and 
the ravaging, and again in this session 
of the 87th Congress to warn of develop- 
ments taking place by the imposed cen- 
tral government figures. My opinion and 
evaluation has not changed to this day. 

Be that as it may, it certainly seems 
to be an interesting commentary upon 
freedom of speech and the right of the 
American people to hear all sides of a 
controversial question when our State 
Department arrogantly refuses to grant 
entrance permission to Mr. Tshombe. 
I do not stand here as an advocate of 
hero worship as I do not believe any one 
figure in the African arena qualifies for 
that particular adulation. But I do be- 
lieve that with all of the mass of public 
opinion that has been aroused on this 
question of the United Nations aggres- 
sion in the Congo, and the miny letters 
to the editors of newspapers all across 
the country, and I understand that on 
this question they have had a record 
number of letters from American citi- 
zens. From the mail that is being re- 
ceived in my office and several others 
with whom I have checked, expressing 
grave concern about our activities sup- 
porting the United Nations position in 
the Congo with equipment and finances, 
it is most unreasonable that a man who 
has declared himself time and time 
again by his words and his deeds to be 
pro-United States and who desires to 
set up a constitutional form of govern- 
ment protecting the rights of individuals 
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within the Congo—a man who has ad- 
hered to the philosophy that free enter- 
prise can work in the Congo rather than 
the doctrinaire imposition of Socialist 
governments—that this man should be 
denied the opportunity to present his 
case to the American people directly is 
almost beyond belief. 

Unprecedented action has been taken 
on several occasions in this Congo de- 
velopment. One of the most interesting 
was the method by which our State 
Department attempted to expel from 
this country the personal representative 
of Moise Tshombe, Mr. Michel Struelens, 
who was here duly authorized as the 
personal representative of President 
Tshombe, as his liaison with the United 
Nations and his press information of- 
ficer. Scurrilous charges were made by 
certain top individuals in our State De- 
partment, false charges, complete dis- 
tortion and smear of the first order 
against the person of Michel Struelens. 
Without any advance warning, he was 
called into a meeting and his visa was 
lifted by the U.S, Government authori- 
ties supposedly on direction of the De- 
partment of State. Well, fortunately, 
there are those in this body and in the 
other body who took a rather dim view 
of this autocratic action. I am happy 
to report our State Department was not 
successful in expelling Michel Struelens 
from the United States primarily be- 
cause the junior Member from Connecti- 
cut of the other body had been directly 
responsible for the issuance of a sub- 
pena for Mr. Struelens, and it was a bit 
difficult for our executive branch to ex- 
pel from the country a man who was un- 
der subpena to one of the legislative 
bodies. 

I have learned since that time, after 
certain testimony has been given, that 
they have reversed their decisions at 
State Department levels and have de- 
cided that they should perhaps not ex- 
pel Mr. Struelens. 

I think it is significant that such 
groups as the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the American Jewish Congress, 
and others have joined in the protest 
against this autocratic action of our 
executive branch in regard to Mr. 
Tshombe of Katanga. 

Of what is our State Department 
frightened? They have been feeding 
us a steady diet of gobbledygook and 
doubletalk about what is happening in 
the Congo. They have told us time and 
time again that they are seeking sta- 
bility in the Congo. They told us time 
and again they believed that the United 
Nations is the world’s hope for peace, 
and yet in providing the impetus behind 
the United Nations they turn to war as 
the impetus to peace. What kind of 
nonsense is this? 

President Tshombe has had invitations 
from many American groups, including 
the Meet the Press program, including 
several major press conferences of the 
highest level in the United States, in- 
eluding an invitation to address a rally 
Wednesday next in Madison Square 
Garden in New York to be sponsored by 
the Young Americans for Freedom. I 
believe that Mr. Tshombe should have 
the opportunity to clearly and openly 
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present his position so the American 
people can evaluate these events for 
themselves. 

I believe it was right and proper that 
Cyrille Adoula should have been invited 
to come to the United States. I believe 
he should have had the opportunity to 
present his viewpoint of the situation 
in the Congo clearly and without re- 
straint. I believe it is equally important 
that Moise Tshombe be given a like op- 
portunity. 

I, for one, trust the American people. 
I do not believe the American people 
have to be spoon fed by tax-paid propa- 
gandists. I believe the American people 
can listen calmly and coolly to the state- 
ments made by President Tshombe as 
they did to those made by Cyrille Adoula, 
as they did to those made by Nikita 
Khrushchev earlier, as they did to those 
by Sukarno and by Jagan, and judge 
for themselves where the truth lies. 

One of our major dangers—this is 
merely a personal opinion—one of the 
major dangers in this country is that we 
are now being literally spoon fed con- 
trolled opinions by little men who like 
to play God. That is a strong statement, 
but I have become more convinced in 
a year and 2 months than I was earlier. 
I do not believe that the Government 
rules the people; I believe it is the serv- 
ant of the people, and unless the Ameri- 
can people are given the opportunity to 
correctly hear the different sides of con- 
flicts of such major importance they can- 
not possibly reach sound conclusions. 
They should not have to go on fishing 
expeditions; they should not have to 
rely upon two or three Members of this 
body or the other body to inform them 
with months of tedious labor and infor- 
mation that is not being provided at the 
top level. 

A few days ago I sent a very strongly 
worded letter to our Secretary of State 
questioning his judgment and the judg- 
ment of the Department, and particu- 
larly those involved in refusal to allow 
Moise Tshombe to visit the United 
States. In that letter I requested an im- 
mediate reversal of the present State De- 


partment position. 


It is morally wrong, it is wrong in 
freedom to black out a whole position 
of such controversial nature from the 
American people. I again protest loud 
and long the action of our State Depart- 
ment, apparently once more using the 
words of the great Congressman WALTER 
Jupp, in “trying to make friends out of 
our enemies by making enemies out of 
our friends.” 

I sincerely hope those who are in posi- 
tions of responsibility will quickly re- 
evaluate the effect of this action against 
Mr. Tshombe on the emerging nations 
of Africa and the uncommitted nations 
of the world, and reverse their position, 
and greet Mr. Tshombe and give him 
the opportunity to present his viewpoint. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr, Speaker, I 
rise to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Indiana that he 
so ably put before the Congress today. 
I, too, believe it is a tragedy that our 
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State Department has taken the arbi- 
trary position that a man from a coun- 
try in Africa that is so important to the 
stability of the entire African Continent 
is not allowed to send one of its major 
representatives from one of its major 
provinces to this country upon invita- 
tion by many groups within this country. 
As the gentleman from Indiana has so 


carefully pointed out that is a true de- 


nial of academic freedom and in every 
sense of our true heritage in this 
country. 

I think the press of the Nation should 
be greatly concerned because it very 
much affects the ability of our Nation 
to know the opposite point of view that 
exists within the Congo today, and es- 
pecially from a person like Mr. Tshombe 
who represents the basic philosophy of 
free enterprise and a form of constitu- 
tional government that he is not allowed 
to present it here in this very important 
time in our history. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakoia. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Indiana 
for taking the time here today to ap- 
prise the Members of Congress of this 
situation in regard to the, shall I say, 
refusal on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to allow Mr. Tshombe to visit the 
United States. I, too, wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of State in which I re- 
quested him to make a public pronounce- 
ment on the part of the State Depart- 
ment as to just why they feel their 
position in denying Mr. Tshombe a visa 
the United States was justified. If this 
sort of thing has been indulged in by 
the State Department in any other in- 
stance, if it is true that this is a policy 
the State Department has—I do not 
know whether I have any particular 
quarrel with it—in my opinion, the policy 
should be explained. I think the in- 
stances where similar refusals have been 
issued by the State Department need 
explanation. 

We are aware of the people, as the 
gentleman has mentioned, who have 
been permitted to visit this country, peo- 
ple that very definitely expressed points 
of view that are somewkat at odds with 
the point of view—this is my opinion— 
that are contrary to the point of view of 
Mr. Tshombe. But I have enough con- 
fidence in the American people to think 
they should have a chance to evaluate 
the expressions on both sides of this 
issue. 

This is of primary consequence right 
now in the establishment of the Congo 
Government. 

Iam real pleased that the gentleman 
has taken the time today to go into this 
matter at some considerable length. It 
will help Members of Congress, it will 
be helpful to the people of the United 
States to better understand the situation. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the gentleman 
from North Dakota and the gentleman 
from California for their remarks on this 
very important matter. 
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I would like to add one final word. I 
believe in this issue—the press of the 
United States by and large deserves the 
highest commendation on the whole 
Congolese issue. Having been in the 
field of news reporting for several years, 
I cannot recall a single issue where so 
many of the major newspapers of this 
country paralleled the viewpoint of pro- 
test of the action of both the United 
Nations and the U.S. position support- 
ing it. They have consistently done, 
I think, one of the best jobs of keep- 
ing this front and center of any m—jor 
problem that has come up in recent 
years. I am grateful for their concern 
and urge them to continue to ferret out 
and put the spotlight on this very crit- 
ical problem which can spell the differ- 
ence between the entire continent of 
Africa going under Soviet domination. 
The alternative is not to come under 
American domination but to emerge as 
a great force for freedom in its own 
right in the world tomorrow. 


LONG ISLAND'S MITCHEL FIELD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been more than a year since the Defense 
Department announced that it was 
abandoning Long Island’s Mitchel Field. 
This action came as a great relief to 
many Long Islanders who know full well 
that the field’s presence in their area 
was a great danger—that residential 
areas completely surrounded it, and 
were in constant peril of death and de- 
struction which could drop unexpectedly 
and tragically from the skies. 

As one of the considerations in de- 
claring the field obsolete, the Depart- 
ment of Defense recognized that the 
phenomenal rate of growth of the area 
made the field a serious threat to the 
lives and nerves of the residents of Long 
Island. 

But, unfortunately, the Defense De- 
partment’s realistic and fair appraisal 
of the situation is not shared by other 
agencies of the Government. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has in- 
dicated that it favors the reopening of 
this field as a commercial airport. 

In January of this year, the FAA held 
hearings at Mitchel Field and after- 
wards reportedly again recommended to 
the General Services Administration 
that it be used for airport purposes. 
The final decision of the GSA on this 
matter is due shortly. Before its de- 
termination of final disposition, I again 
plead for a realistic evaluation of all of 
the factors concerned. 

There are many sound reasons for the 
vehement opposition to the airport 
plan—primary among them being, of 
course, concern for the welfare and 
safety of the people of the surrounding 
areas. 

Furthermore, there is a dire need for 
civic, educational, medical, and cultural 
resources on Long Island to keep up with 
its fantastic rate of growth. Another 
consideration is the ideal location this 
site affords for a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion general-medical-surgical hospital 
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which is so vitally needed in the Queens- 
Nassau-Suffolk area to meet the ever 
increasing needs of the over 400,000 vet- 
erans who live in these counties. 

At the January 17 hearings of the 
FAA I pointed this out, among the many 
other reasons, as irrefutable arguments 
against the utilization of the property 
for airport purposes. In my statement 
to the FAA, I said: 


Vigorously oppose FAA plan to use Mitch- 
el Field as commercial airport. Urge con- 
sideration of the use of this site as a Veter- 
ans’ Administration medical and surgical 
hospital as well as for an educational cul- 
tural and civic center. In my capacity as 
a member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and its Subcommittee on Hospi- 
tals I have long sought VA hospital facili- 
ties for the Queens-Nassau-Suffolk area. 
Have been informed by Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator John S. Gleason, Jr., that the VA 
has included a new hospital for Long Island 
in its 1962-63 veterans hospital program and 
has requested that earmarking of approxi- 
mately 150 acres of Mitchel Field for 
this purpose. This is an ideal site for the 
construction of the proposed 1,000-bed VA 
hospital. It is easily accessible by high- 
way and public transportation to all Long 
Islanders. It would save a considerable 
sum in construction costs as the Govern- 
ment already owns the land. And, of im- 
portant consideration, it is adjacent to the 
Nassau County Medical Center Meadowbrook 
Hospital. The need for a VA hospital on 
Long Island could not be more obvious. 
There are now 3½ million people in the 
Queens-Nassau-Suffolk area but not one 
medical-surgical hospital for veterans. The 
area is experiencing a phenomenal rate of 
growth. The 1960 census shows that the 
Queens population increased 16 percent, 
Nassau 92 percent, Suffolk 138 percent. 
And the latest VA figures reveal that there 
are 240,890 veterans now living in Queens, 
101,860 in Nassau, and 39,370 in Suffolk. 
This makes a total of 382,120 veterans now 
residents in these three counties. The VA 
hospital proposal at Mitchell Field has the 
support of every veterans organization in 
the Long Island area. In addition, it has 
attracted overwhelming support from the 
general public. And, it has the backing and 
active interest of the New York State Divi- 
sion of Veterans’ Affairs, 

In view of this proven need and the great 
steps gained in winning such a hospital it 
would be nothing short of tragic if it were 
lost. If by any chance the proponents of 
the airport were to win this issue, it would 
be appalling. It would be ridiculous to con- 
template a hospital on the site so contiguous 
to an airport. It certainly would be in- 
imical to the health and welfare of the 
patients at the hospital. Aside from the 
important consideration of the hospital, the 
traffic at the airport would be a serious 
threat to the safety and welfare of the citi- 
zens in the heavily populated residential 
areas surrounding Mitchel Field. These 
considerations together with the convincing 
arguments put forth for educational, cul- 
tural, and civic utilization of the field, pro- 
vide a clear-cut picture as to why the FAA 
plans for a commercial airport should be 
dropped. 


Mr. Speaker, I have since been in- 
formed that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has shelved its plans to use Mitchel 
Field because the State medical school 
which was being considered for the site 
would certainly not be built if the area 
were retained as an airport. 

This decision by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was based on its policy of lo- 
cating new hospitals adjacent to medical 
schools. 
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I trust the General Services Adminis- 
tration will reject any plan for any air- 
port, so that the hopes for a medical 
school can be revived, and that the plans 
for a VA hospital can be realized, and 
the great need for educational, civic, 
and cultural facilities which the site af- 
fords can be met. 

Mr. Speaker, the logic behind this plan 
is so clear—and the alternatives so self- 
ish and callous—that I cannot under- 
stand why the Government has not long 
ago given the go-ahead for the use of 
Mitchel Field for these worthwhile pur- 
poses. 

We have been promised a decision by 
the GSA—first on February 15, then 
March 1; now I anderstand it will be 
“10 or 14” more days. I have appealed 
in person and by letter to all of the 
agencies involved, emphasizing over and 
over the responsibility the Government 
has to protect the health and welfare 
of the citizens of Long Island, emphasiz- 
ing again and again the need for educa- 
tional and cultural facilities—the need 
that so far overshadows any possible 
benefit that could be derived from the 
use of Mitchel Field as a small commer- 
cial airport. 

Mr. Speaker, I again make a fervent 
plea to the FAA and the GSA to seriously 
consider all the factors involved in the 
situation. The disadvantages of Mitchel 
Field as an airport are frightening—the 
advantages of the site for the educa- 
tional, cultural and .nedical benefit of 
the citizens of Long Island are limitless. 

I repeat that the greatest considera- 
tion involved in this decision is the safety 
and welfare of our people. Recently, the 
Long Island Press pointed out the dan- 
gers of an airport at Mitchel Field in a 
starkly revealing series of articles that 
began on January 8. 

I commend these articles, which were 
brilliantly written by Leonard Victor, to 
the especial attention of my colleagues in 
this House and the American people. 
They describe vividly and completely the 
fallacy behind the FAA’s recommenda- 
tion—and the need for constructive civic 
use of this site. 

Although these articles make specific 
reference to the residents of Nassau 
County, much of the Mitchel Field ap- 
proach area covers Queens County, and 
these residents are equally concerned 
with the problem. 

[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 8, 1962] 
MITCHEL “SAFETY” RECORD: 15 CRASHES, 18 
DEAD 

(Nassau’s golden opportunity to use the 
abandoned acres of Mitchel Field for colleges 
and a cultural and civic center are being 
temporarily stymied by a small—but loud— 
group of businessmen claiming the field 
should be reopened. This series will tell the 
dangers that led to the fleld’s closing and of 
the carefully-laid plans to put the empty 
land to the best use for Long Island's citi- 
zens. The planners who charted the future 
use of Mitchel did not include an airport be- 
cause it would be a “continuing nuisance and 
menace,” as well as prevent the land from 
being used for public instead of private 
purposes.) 

{By Leonard Victor) 

Last year the Air Force bowed to the de- 
mands of Nassau's citizens and shut down 
Mitchel Field. 

The Department of Defense bluntly ad- 
mitted what the homeowners surrounding 
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the field had known for years—the airport 
was obsolete and hazardous. 

The demands to close the field began 
much earlier—practically the day World 
War II ended. 

Mitchel’s beginnings during World War I 
were out in the country. The early planes 
were small and slow, so when they had motor 
trouble—as they often did—they landed 
safely on the nearest potato farm. 

The potato farms disappeared abruptly 
and completely after World War II. 

In one of the Nation’s biggest building 
booms Nassau became a suburban giant with 
nearly 1.5 million residents. 

Suddenly the noisier, heavier, postwar 
planes flying in and out of Mitchel were 
traveling over nothing but homes, filled with 
children who cried at night when the en- 
gines roared. 

Suddenly there were no open fields for 
em landings. 

rape 3 transport that crash-landed 
en route to the field had to try for a landing 
on Southern State Parkway in North Linden- 
hurst. One motorist was killed when the 
plane crushed his car, but clustered home 
communities a few hundred yards away were 
almost miraculously spared. 

There have been other near-misses in re- 
cent years as planes en route to or from 
Mitchel crashed in East Meadow, Wantagh, 
Levittown, and other nearby communities. 

But the death toll in the 15 crashes since 
1947 still adds up to 18 fatalities. 

The Air Force, responding to the growing 
protests limited flights severely—whenever 
possible. 

Four-engined planes and screaming big 
fighter jets were barred from the field be- 
cause women and children in surrounding 
communities were frightened too often by 
the wall-shaking noise. 

Mitchel played an important part in World 
War II. Many important organizations, such 
as the Continental Air Force Command, were 
housed at the giant base. 

The Air Force was understandably re- 
luctant to give up the site. 

Finally, imevitably, they recognized that 
time had passed the historie field by. 

It had no place in the exact center of a 
totally built-up country of home com- 
munities. 

Reserve planes were dispersed to the open 
spaces of Stewart Field at West Point and 
McGuire Air Force Base not the desolate flats 
of south Jersey. 

Conac went to a giant Georgia base with 
uninhabited safety buffer areas around it 
bigger than all of Mitchel Field. 

The last plane rose off the runway and 
Mitchel closed officially—too small, sur- 
rounded by homes, too much in the path of 
busy passenger traffic to be safe any longer. 

The people of the county breathed a unani- 
mous sigh of relief and got on with the job 
of planning what to do with the site, which 
Robert Moses called “a golden opportunity 
for Nassau.” 

Those plans included using the field’s 
buildings as a campus so the new Nassau 
Community College could handle the 10,000 
local youngsters expected to be knocking on 
its doors by 1970. 

Hofstra College, badly overcrowded just 
across the street from the field, is hopefully 
looking forward to getting 150 acres of the 
site—acres they need desperately for ex- 
pansion. 

The planners worked on another urgently 
needed project—a civic and cultural center 
for Nassau that would be a “Little Lincoln 
Center.” Combined with a central reference 
library, this complex would serve the 1.5 
million residents now totally without any fa- 
cilities of this kind. 

There are other plans on the drawing 
board for parks for the still grow- 
ing population, for an industrial park that 
would swell Nassau pay envelopes and pro- 
‘duce taxes for the county. 
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When these plans were announced there 
were no dissenters. Political leaders of both 
parties joined civic groups in agreeing that 
the county-appointed planners had made the 
most of the golden opportunity. 

Suddenly a very small but very vocal group 
of businessmen equipped with expert propa- 
ganda machinery appeared on the scene and 
began demanding that Mitchel be reopened 
as a private airport. 

They egged on—or were egged on by— 
the Federal Aviation Agency which has a 
standing policy of trying to reopen aban- 
doned military fields. 

Every Long Island Congressman, the 
State's two U.S. Senators, the Nassau County 
executive plus every major elected official in 
the county told the FAA that Nassau's peo- 
ple didn’t want an airport. So did impor- 
tant groups in Nassau. 

Despite this, the FAA stopped the Gov- 
ernment's real estate agency, the General 
Services Administration, from turning over 
Mitchel's acres to Nassau County. 

The delay among other things, forced Nas- 
sau Community College to turn away pupils 
because the college’s temporary quarters in 
rented space and a courthouse building 
won't hold more. 

A week from tomorrow, the FAA—which 
wants an airport at Mitchel—will sit as 
judge and jury at “hearings” for or against 
an airport on the land. 

Those hearings may well decide when— 
if eve-—the citizens of Nassau can go ahead 
with their well-thought-out plans for col- 
leges and a civic center to benefit the com- 
munity. 

Those hearings will play a big part in de- 
ciding whether the homes of Nassau will 
shake and rattle once again from 10 to 20 
times as much dangerous, thunderous low 
air traffic as plagued them when Mitchel was 
& military field. 


[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 9, 1962] 
MITCHEL “BUFFER” ZONE: HOMES AND PEOPLE 

(Mitchel Field was closed last year by the 
Air Force because it was hazardous and ob- 
solete. This was no news to Nassau's home- 
owners who had demanded the shutdown for 
many years. This second story in a series 
about the abandoned field explains some of 
the dangers an airport at Mitchel presents 
to the community.) 

(By Leonard Victor) 

Airplane engines quit once in a while just 
like the motors in cars. 

The difference of course is that a pilot 
can't pull over and park. 

The best he can do is try and turn his 
powerless bulk into a glider and make a safe 
emergency landing—if there’s a place below 
to land. 

At worst, he bails out, leaving his unguided 
plane to plummet earthward and hit where 
chance sends it. 

There are fewer of those motor failures in 
straight and level flight—like the jet fighter 
that hit Levittown—than during takeoffs 
and landings. 

The most dangerous moments in alt flying 
are the takeoffs and landings. 

Taking off, the pilot uses every bit of 
engine power he has to move his plane fast 
enough to become airborne. 

He must have speed and more speed to lift 
his plane over the airport fence and make it 
climb. 

If the thundering engine, working its 
hardest, quits, the pilot has to land in a 
hurry. But at this point, just past the air- 
port, he seldom has altitude for maneuvering 
or the excess speed to handle his crippled 
plane like a motorless glider. 

If he tries to turn around and get back 
to the field, he sacrifices his scanty altitude 
and too-slow flying speed making the turn. 

That desperation turn has led to many 
crashes. The plane loses flying speed and in 
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aeronautical terms “stalls,” plummeting to 
the ground. 

If the pilot were thousands of feet in the 
air, he could wait until the dive gave him 
more speed and then level out his plane. 

Near the ground he hasn't enough height 
to do this. His salvation lies in having flat, 
open spaces ahead where he can land. 

There are no such spots, technically 
termed “buffer areas,” around Mitchel, 

The few people who want to reopen Mitchel 
as an airport say callously in their propa- 
ganda that there are buffer areas around the 
field: Mitchel Gardens and Roosevelt Field. 

But Mitchel Gardens is a building develop- 
ment, housing the wives and children of 670 
servicemen. Servicemen are people, too. 

And Roosevelt Field is a busy shopping 
center with thousands of customers, day and 
evening, plus a factory complex with more 
thousands at work day and night. 

The pilot making a landing faces much 
the same dangers as on a takeoff. 

He is flying low, getting ready to set his 
plane down at the edge of the runway. 

He is also flying as slowly as he can, close 
to the stalling speed, so he can touch his 
wheels down at the slowest possible speed 
and stop before he runs out of runway. 

There's a speed he must get down to before 
he can hit his brakes or reverse propellors 
for the slowdown on the runway. 

Whether he’s idling the motor of a light 
plane or roaring the motors of a big one 
because his landing flaps are out, the same 
menace of motor failure exists. 

The man coming in for a landing needs an 
emergency spot to sit down, too. 

There are no emergency landing spots 
around Mitchel except busy Salisbury Park, 
so close to touchdown that it is small com- 
fort to airmen. 

There are no landing areas on the usual 
takeoff path over Hempstead closer than the 
Hempstead Lake, 3 miles away. 

Motor failures are rare, even rarer than 
pilot error, but they are a big contributing 
factor in the Mitchell accident record. 

Despite good pilots and the finest military 
maintenance, there have been 15 crashes 
with a total of 18 deaths involving Mitchel 
since 1947. 

The technically oriented homeowners of 
Nassau have a better-than-average under- 
standing of the dangers involved in those 
takeoffs and landings. 

That’s why they kept on demanding the 
Mitchel shutdown which they finally got 
last year. 

The county’s homeowners haven't forgot- 
ten the endless tension, the endless nerve- 
jangling noise that the Mitchel operation 
meant. 

Some who didn't protest through the years 
because they felt they were making a sac- 
rifice for national defense plan to protest 
any plan for reopening the field now. 

The new field the Federal Aviation Agency 
wants at Mitchel means 300 takeoffs and 
landings per day at the very start—three 
times the danger and noise of the former 
100 Air Force “moves” a day. The FAA ad- 
mitted to the press that 1,000 flights a day 
would eventually be made at Mitchel. 

Worse yet, the small handful of business- 
men making the mob-sized noise for the 
field's reopening boast they'll turn it into 
a huge air freight terminal. 

If they do this, so a few executives will 
have a place to park their planes closer to 
their factories, the noise and danger will be 
greater than it is today at the borders of 
Idlewild and La Guardia airports. 

There are no safety zones surrounding tiny 
Mitchel Field like the buffer areas of water 
at Idlewild and La Guardia. 

Only homes. 

The Long Island citizens in those homes 
are going to make sure the Federal Aviation 
Agency knows they don’t want heavily loaded 
air freighters thundering low over them in 
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a thousand takeoffs and landings every 24 
hours. 

When the hearings the FAA forced—be- 
cause their policy is to try and reopen all 
abandoned military flelds—start next Tues- 
day they will be heard. 

Even the FAA, sitting as judge and jury. 
“impartially” on an airport they favor, can’t 
fail to get the message. 

The people of Nassau don’t want a field at 
Mitchel. 

They want colleges for their children, 
plus a civic and cultural center the county 
has long needed. 

They want a continuation of the er- 
free peace and quiet they’ve felt since Mitchel 
was closed. 8 


From the Long Island Press, Jan. 10, 1962] 


MITCHEL COULD EASE LOAD oN OUR BULGING 
CAMPUSES 


(Space, funds, and buildings for colleges 
are among Long Island’s most pressing needs. 
This third story of a series about abandoned 
Mitchel Field tells how the former Air Force 
base could be used for the public’s best 
benefit by giving part of its land to colleges 
urgently needing room for expansion.) 

(By Leonard Victor) 

More than 30,000 Nassau residents will be 
clamoring for admission to Nassau Com- 
munity College by 1970. 

You or your children—or someone you 
know—will certainly be among the 10,000 
full-time day students and the 20,000 night- 
time students at the school just 8 years from 
now. 

This assumes, of course, that the college 
gets the readymade 235-acre campus—com- 
plete with buildings—waiting for it now at 
abandoned Mitchel Field. 

If the scheme for an airport at the former 
military base is pushed through over the pro- 
tests of Nassau's citizens, the college will 
have to look elsewhere for a site and then 
build. There are no other sites of equal size 
as centrally located as Mitchel. 

Moreover, the loss of Mitchel would mean 
that thousands of Nassau students would 
be robbed of a chance for very low cost, 
high-caliber education during the 5 years 
or so it would take to build a new campus. 

The cost of a built-from-the- ground 
campus: about $10 million. 

The cost of buying the Mitchel campus 
from the Federal Government: nothing. 

The Federal Government can give college 
land to communities free of charge. 

That 30,000-student number for Nassau 
Community by 1970 wasn’t picked from a 
hat. 


It is the figure in the master plan of the 
State University of New York, the parent 
organization of the new school established 
for Nassau’s growing education needs. 

Some educators, multiplying Nassau pub- 
lic school enrollment figures by the percent 
of high school grads now hunting college 
space, say the State University’s estimate 
is much too low. 

They point to the constant rise in college 
applicants—6 percent in 1959, 7.5 percent in 
1960—and warn there’s no end of the rise 
in sight. 

They may be right. 

Already 2-year-old Nassau Community is 
bulging at the seams with 675 day and 1,600 
night students in cramped temporary quar- 
ters at the Mineola Courthouse. 

Over 400 daytime applicants were turned 
away last term for lack of space. 

Because the State and county pay two- 
thirds of the tuition cost, Nassau Community 
gives the student of high ability—who can’t 
afford the more expensive schools—an equal 
chance for education, 

The tuition averages $300 a year at Nassau 
Community. 

Elsewhere the cost runs anywhere up to 
$2,500 for tuition plus the extra cost of liv- 
ing away from home, 
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Given the space and buildings making up 
the readymade campus at Mitchel, the col- 
lege could start right away. Finally, Nas- 
sau's y. 
higher education that's been available for 
years in New York City and other parts of 
the country. 

Nassau Community offers only 2-year 
courses now, in the liberal arts, engineering 
science, business administration and nursing. 

Until the schoo: gets a permanent campus, 
it can’t expand into the 4-year college 
it should be. 

The students denied an education if Nas- 
sau Community College doesn’t expand aren’t 
the only ones who will be robbed if a small 
group of businessmen succeed in forcing an 
airport down the unwilling throats of Nas- 
sau’s homeowners. 

Directiy across Hempstead Turnpike from 
the now-empty field sits Hofstra College, 
filled beyond capacity with 9,000 day and 
night graduate and postgraduate students. 

Hofstra’s planners are hungrily eyeing the 
150 acres across from them that they’ve been 
promised for expansion. 

The college’s funds have been drained buy- 
ing the built-up land surrounding them on 
three sides. The last acre they were able to 
put together cost just over $120,000. 

Hofstra faces an expensive, inefficient 
campus breakup—like the accelerated edu- 
cation school they were already forced to 
locate separately in Westbury—if they don’t 
get the Mitchel land. 

If they get the acreage, they can spend 
their limited funds wisely taking care of 
their share of the ever-growing job of 
providing higher education. 

The Federal Aviation Agency—which has 
a policy of trying to reopen all abandoned 
military flelds as general airports—says 
Hofstra should take the space between the 
runways at Mitchel. 

The draftsman who drew the tiny triangle 
of land labeled Hofstra between the run- 
ways on the FAA's map for an airport at 
Mitchel must have winced as he worked. 

Hofstra’s officials have lived too iong near 
the danger, noise and nuisance of an airport 
to ever agree to move even an inch closer, 

If the small group of businessmen with 
the big, propaganda machine and the FAA 
succeed, Hofstra, like Nassau Community 
College, won't be able to expand. 

No one outside of the tiny proairport 
group is sure whether they're egging on the 
FAA or the FAA is pushing them. 

But this much is known: Every elected 
Official of Nassau, every Long Island Con- 
gressman, plus the State’s two U.S. Sena- 
tors have already told the FAA that Long 
Islanders don’t want an airport at Mitchel. 

Despite this, the FAA’s holding hearings 
next week at Mitchel at which these same 
dis ed national and community lead- 
ers will be forced to repeat the same thing 
again. 

Since the “judge and jury” at the hearings 
is the FAA—which has said it wants an air- 
port at Mitchel—it is a fair question to ask 
whether the flight agency will get the mes- 
sage any better the second time than the 
first. 

This is certain though: By the time those 
hearings end the vast majority of Nassau’s 
homeowners will be on the record again, too. 

And that record will be that the only run- 
Ways wanted are the ones on the athletic 
fields of the two colleges waiting so im- 
patiently to get on with their vital job on 
Mitchel’s land. 


From the Long Island Press, Jan. 11, 1962] 
MrrcHeL MASTER PLAN—PATTERSON-MosES 
TEAM BLUEPRINTS PRACTICAL, WELL-BaL- 
ANCED Program To BENEFIT COUNTY 
(The land at Mitchel Field, in the heart of 
populated Nassau, can be used wisely as the 
county’s citizens want it to be—or it can 
again become an airport to serve a tiny mi- 


could get the same low-cost. 
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nority group. This fourth story in a series 

about the abandoned military site tells of 

the skilled planners who worked hard to 

decide the site’s best use, and of the plans 

they have for serving Nassau through impor- 

tant nonfiying improvements at Mitchel.) 
(By Leonard Victor) 

When the good news finally came that the 
giant Alr Force base at Mitchel would shut, 
dozens of ideas for the land had already 
been proposed. 

The wonderful chance to use the land for 
the best interests of Nassau’s nearly 1.5 
million citizens was too good to waste on 
either amateur planners or those with selfish 
interests. 

So A. Holly Patterson, then the county ex- 
ecutive, asked a distinguished group of Long 
Islanders to carefully plot the future of 
Mitchel’s 1,112 acres. 

He chose one of the greatest planners of 
modern times, Robert Moses, as chairman of 
the development group’s executive com- 
mittee. 

The other members of the 11-man com- 
mittee, and the consultants who helped 
them. were of the same high caliber. _ 

After probing and weighing for months 
what would be best for the public welfare, 
the committee came up with a practical, 
well-balanced report benefiting the county 
through these planned improvements: 

A civic center with buildings for public 
meetings, conventions, exhibitions, concerts, 
dramatic productions, and lectures—some- 
thing the county has long needed and 
wanted. 

Giving urgently needed land to Nassau 
Community College and Hofstra College to 
help meet the ever-increasing demand for 
higher education. 

The setting aside of a small land area 
for future public and secondary school ex- 
pansion. 

The establishment of a payroll-producing, 
taxpaying light industry park in the most 
a location at the northwest end of the 

te. 

The creation of two neighborhood parks 
long needed by residents to the west and 
southeast of the former air site. 

The building of new roads to end the 
giant roadblock the field had been to both 
north-south and east-west traffic. 

The plan was detailed, sensible, and com- 
plete. 

It showed the best use for every inch of 
the precious land, so important to the coun- 
ty’s citizens and future. 

Approval of the plan was nearly unani- 
mous. 

It got complete bipartisan political sup- 
port and hearty acceptance by religious, 
civic, and educational groups. 

Only one small business group, bankroll- 
ing a very expert propaganda machinery, 
dissented. 

They insisted Nassau couldn't live with- 
out a private field for air freight and exec- 
utive’s planes—even though the county's 
payroll and factory building activities are 
expanding more now than ever before. 

The business group says the Mitchel site 
must be sliced in half for an airport even 
though it would mean: 

The end of immediate expansion plans 
for Nassau Community College to meet the 
needs of the county’s high school graduates. 

The end of plans for Hofstra College’s 
growth. 

The end of plans for a county cultural 
and civic center. 

The end of plans for thoroughfares to 
prevent today's and tomorrow's traffic bottle- 
necks in the busy area. 

That civic center—which an airport 
scheme at Mitchel would kill—will serve 
all of Long Island's population. 

Today, if Nassau’s teachers wanted a 
countywide education convention, they 
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couldn't find a place big enough to hold 
it in. 

The same is true of Long Island’s larger 
industries and dozens of countywide frater- 
nal, civic, and social groups. 

All of them are forced to leave Long Island 
for their big banquets, meetings, and con- 
ventions—or limit attendance as the Nassau 
County American Legion now does at their 
annual convention. 

A 2,000-seat municipal auditorium which 
could also be used as a convention and ex- 
position hall will solve that big and growing 
problem. 

The main hall would have kitchen facil- 
ities and be ringed with galleries and meet- 
ing rooms to be used for smaller cultural 
and commercial shows and conferences. 

It’s no secret that Broadway producers 
have long eyed the success of the Jones 
Beach Marine Theater envisusly. They'd 
like a centrally located all-weather theater 
with ample parking like the one planned 
for Mitchel, so they could top the avid Long 
Island market of playgoers. 

All of this important use means that the 
center will either break even and cost the 
county nothing—or run at a profit. 

The two colleges adjoining the center hope 
to use its facilities, too, for concerts, semi- 
nars, and dramatic performances. Hofstra's 
fine playhouse, for example, is now being 
used to capacity. 

And both campuses will benefit, like the 
rest of Nassau, through the central refer- 
ence library planned as part of the center. 

To Nassau’s residents, the 200-acre civic 
and cultural center will be a long-awaited 
“Little Lincoln Center“ and much more. 

The recent surge in motel building even 
means that nationally significant conven- 
tions lasting more than a day can be held at 
Mitchel, now that there’s ample housing 


nearby. 

Should there be a civic center on Mitchel’s 
land or an airport which can’t handle regu- 
lar passenger traffic—just private planes? 

Next week, Robert Moses will speak at the 
“impartial hearing” on an airport at Mitch- 
el—being run by the FAA which admits it 
wants the airport no matter who suffers from 
it. 

Perhaps he will use the same words he 
used last summer to tell FAA boss Halaby 
that the people of Nassau don’t want an air- 
port at Mitchel: 

“There is no more reason for an airport in 
the heart of Nassau County than there is for 
one in the heart of Queens, Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan or the Bronx. La Guardia and Idle- 
wild are located on the waterfront—not in 
the heart of a teeming population. 

“There have been a number of fatal acci- 
dents in this rapidly growing area heavily 
surrounded by homes, schools and other uses. 
Last year’s air tragedy at La Guardia Field (a 
crash after takeoff which killed 4) was 
caused by a single-engine air taxi of the 
kind that would use a general airport in the 
heart of Nassau’s congested population. 

“Your attitude is arbitrary and constitutes 
a grave disservice to the public.” 

The hearings next Tuesday and Wednesday 
at Mitchel Field are open to the public. 
[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 12, 1962] 

FAA ADMITS Jets COULD Use MITCHEL— 

Ir It’s REOPENED 

(This final article about the abandoned 
Mitchel Field site tells the viewpoint of the 
FAA, which wants a field at Mitchel, and also 
points out 3 of Long Island’s 16 airports that 
could do the Mitchel “airport job” better.) 

(By Leonard Victor) 

Oscar Bakke says there could be jets and 
round-the-clock flying at Mitchel if the air- 
port is reopened. 

He should know. 

Mr. Bakke's the Federal Aviation boss for 
the region and the man who OK'd the plan 
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to reopen the deserted military base as a 
general airport. 

His boss, FAA Director Najeeb Halaby, 
wants all closed military bases in America 
reopened as private fields. 

To Bakke, Mitchel’s also a golden chance 
to siphon freight traffic away from busy La 
Guardia, Idlewild, and Newark Airports. 

He's a man fully oriented to commercial 
fiying, and he just can’t conceive of the re- 
opened field being a danger or even a noise 
nuisance to the people in the homes tightly 
s rrounding it. 

Sitting in his soundproofed office in the 
Federal Building at Idlewild, he told me that 
not only could freight jets and freight 
turbojets use the field, but that there might 
eventually be feeder passenger lines there, 
too. 

“It would all depend on the county’s rules, 
or the rules of whoever runs the field,” he 
said. 

Pressed about the propaganda from the 
small group of businessmen who also want 
Mitchel to be an airport again—instead of an 
education-cultural-civic center—he was re- 
freshingly honest. 

The propaganda that only small planes 
would use the field, and only in perfect 
weather, looked like a foot-in-the-door 
technique, he admitted. 

To Bakke’s way of thinking, Mitchel Field 
should be utilized fully. 

Did he realize that starting the geld up 
again wiped out the hopes of both Hofstra 
and Nassau Community College for land at 
the site? That the airport and the colleges 
were an elther-or“ proposition? 

In answer he brought out the map show- 
ing his plan for the field. 

In it, Hofstra would get a triangle of land, 
boxed on two sides by busy runways. Nas- 
sau Community would get a narrow strip 
of land along Meadowbrook Parkway, with- 
out the Mitchel buildings the public college 
must have to open a no-cost campus right 
away. 

Both colleges have already said bluntly 
that they can’t use the land offered by the 
FAA plan. 

Bakke admits that such sites as the giant 
Republic Aviation Field—half surrounded 
by the safety barriers of cemeteries and 
farmland—might be better. 

Zahn's Airport, near Republic, is another 
field which he says “could do the job too,” 
Suffolk County already ‘has plans to expand 
the field, which, like Republic, is on the 
Nassau-Suffolk borderline. 

Both fields, besides having buffer zones, 
are much further away than Mitchel from 
the busy, tangled air traffic streaking toward 
Idlewild and La Guardia Airports. 

A Government-sponsored study of those 
traffic patterns was carried out last year by 
the Airborne Instruments Laboratories of 
Deer Park. 

Their report: Mitchel had only very lim- 
ited value,” because it was too close to La 
Guardia and Idlewild and in the busy flight 
paths to them. 

Other air experts, including the air engi- 
neers who operate Idlewild and La Guardia 
Airports for the port authority, have labeled 
the field fit at best for good-weather daytime 
flying. 

Further east on Long Island sits a glant 
among airfields, MacArthur Airport. Almost 
all the land around it is vacant, and what 
the local authority doesn't own as buffer 
zones is still available at decent prices. 

Bakke insists the fields are too far out to 
be useful, even though his agency is now 
spending $17.5 million for a landing system 
and other improvements at MacArthur. 

Another expert who says Zahn’s and Re- 
public’s fields could do the job is Ed Bech- 
told, of Freeport, the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion safety chairman for this area. 

The two flelds together, he felt sure, could 
handle much more traffic than Mitchel, 
probably even in weather conditions that 
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would shut the now-abandoned site in the 
heart of Nassau. 

Next Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr. Bakke 
will hold hearings to decide whether there 
should be an airport at Mitchel. 

The legislators, civic leaders, and elected 
Officials of both parties in Nassau will tell 
him again what they've already said on be- 
half of Nassau's citizens: 

“We don’t want an airport in the built-up 
center of our county.” 

The small group of businessmen who want 
a place to park their ‘andful of executive 
planes will tell him again what their noisy 
propaganda machine’s already said: “With- 
out an airport, Nassau will falter and go 
broke. Business (even though the record 
shows it is getting better all the time in 
Nassau) will die.” 

Nassau's homeowners, their wives and even 
children, will tell him directly, “We don't 
want the tension and danger, the noise and 
jangled nerves an airport means.” 

What happens after the hearings? 

The FAA has until February 15 to con- 
vince a public agency that it should run an 
airport at Mitchel. 

That's pretty unlikely because both Nas- 
sau's board of supervisors and Hempstead's 
town board have already given the FAA a 
loud “No.” Both will repeat it at the hear- 
ings Tuesday and Wednesday. 

On February 15 the General Services Ad- 
ministration—the Government’s real estate 
agency—takes back control of the land un- 
less the FAA either asks for—and receives— 
a third extension of their “temporary lease” 
or sets up an airport itself. 

If the FAA hears and pretty unlikely too, 
because Congress has made it clear it won’t 
back the idea of the Agency going into the 
airport business, especially in defiance of the 
opposition of the community. 

What's more, Bakke himself told me that 
both he and his boss, Halaby, promised “that 
under no circumstances will we ever run our 
own airport at Mitchel.” 

If the FAA hears and understands the 
loud, clear voice of Nassau’s citizens at next 
week's hearings, February 15 will be the day 
that marks the start of the job of putting 
Mitchel’s acres to the best use for the whole 
community—for colleges. a civic and cul- 
tural center, parks and light industry. 


NATIONAL 4-H CLUB WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to remind the membership of the House 
that March 3-10 has been designated as 
National 4-H Club Week. Six outstand- 
ing 4-H'ers from various sections of the 
Nation have been selected to present the 
President with the annual “4-H Club 
Report to the Nation” and while each 
of these has an enviable record, I would 
like to call special attention to te record 
of David Smith, a resident of my con- 
gressional district, who is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross Smith. David comes 
from Rankin County, which many of you 
will recall is the home of Miss America 
of 1959—Miss Mary Ann Mobley. My 
pride in the accomplishments of this fine 
young American is increased by the fact 
that his father and I grew up together 
in the same community in Neshoba 
County, Miss., and have been close per- 
sonal friends through the years. 

Mr. J. Walter Terry, associate county 
agent of Rankin County, recently said 
of David: 

From my first observation of David 
Smith, as an 8-year-old eager, ambitious, 
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yet modest and unselfish youngster, I have 
seen him grow into the versatile young busi- 
nessman, leader and Christian gentleman 
that he is today. 


I would like to pause here to pay trib- 
ute to the dedicated men and women of 
the cooperative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics who con- 
tinue to contribute so greatly to the de- 
velopment of solid American citizens by 
their effective work in directing and 
counseling 4-H Club members through- 
out this great Nation. 

The Federal Extension Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
compiled the following information 
about David Smith: 

Davi B, SMITH, 19, ROUTE 6, Box 286, 

JACKSON, MIss. 

Lives on 870-acre farm. Parents: Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Ross Smith. Has been 4-H’er for 
10 years, now sophomore at Mississippi State 
University. 

Projects and activities: Citizenship, lead- 
ership, swine, beef, dairy, pasture, corn, 
tractor, entomology, electricity, automotive, 
and safety. Has completed 71 projects out 
of 86 in which enrolled. Netted income of 
$10,267 out of grossed $48,808 from all 4-H 
work. Sterted in 4H with Angus heifer 
whose calves he sold to buy gilt. 

Sold enough pigs from first litter to pay 
expenses and get in hog business in which 
has excelled. Has won more than 370 swine 
awards—topped by being named Mississip- 
pi’s Most Outstanding Junior Hog Producer.” 
Between 1953 and 1960, won one or more 
grand champion, champion, or reserve 
champion ratings in every district show and 
fair in State. 

In 4-H, has had 560 hogs; also 43 beef 
cattle, 35 dairy cows; and 78 acres of pasture; 
raised 1,880 bushels of corn, carried ento- 
mology projects 5 years, tractor 7 years, 
safety 7 years, electric 5 years, and automo- 
tive 5 years. Has held 69 4-H offices and 
committee posts. Among latter have been 
president of local club 6 years, and twice 
president of 4-H county council. 

Has also been president of County Junior 
Livestock Association, and is now president 
of State Junior Livestock Association. Has 
made 162 4-H talks, radio and television ap- 
pearances; written 112 4-H articles. Has 
won trips to National 4-H Congress twice— 
the first time receiving « college scholarship 
in swine, and last year receiving a scholar- 
ship as national 4-H achievement winner. 

In school, has been highly popular leader 
and outstanding in sports. Was president of 
class 2 years, vice president of student body, 
and 1960 student body president. In 1959 
was elected Best All Around Boy Student. In 
high school received three football letters 
and four baseball letters. Was cocaptain of 
football team in junior year, and captain of 
both football and baseball teams in senior 
year. Received Most Valuable Football Play- 
er Award in high school, and was elected 
Senior Most Likely To Succeed. When fin- 
ished high school, was offered full 4-year 
football scholarship, plus expense money, at 
out-of-State university. Declined when got 
4-H scholarships, and enrolled at home State 
university. 

In community, has participated in more 
than 80 leadership and citizenship projects 
in past 5 years, winning many county 
leadership awards, and American Legion Out- 
Standing Citizen Award. Has worked for 
communit,; improvement of various types, 
and with such fund erives as Crippled Chil- 
dren, State 4-H Foundation, National 4-H 
Foundation, school grounds beautification, 
and Friendship for Korea. Once he and 
brother sent registered pigs as gifts to Korea. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THE FEDERAL 
CITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kearns] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, city 
planning in the Nation’s Capital is cost- 
ing vast sums, and it is high time that 
some consideration was given to the 
quality and the results. This is espe- 
cially true since the Congress must ap- 
propriate the funds required. 

One of our country’s outstanding 
architects, Victor Gruen, a man who is, 
indeed, internationally famed as an 
architect, recently charged that plan- 
ning in the Nation’s Capital was— 
separating retail areas from residential 
areas though obviously it is people who buy 
things. We are separating buildings serving 
cultural and artistic pursuits from residen- 
tial and retail areas though obviously peo- 
ple would visit these institutions more fre- 
quently if they weren’t far away from their 
residences and though obviously the success 
of retail establishments would be enhanced 
by the shoppers’ traffic generated by such 
institutions. 

We are separating working places, that is, 
office buildings whether they are govern- 
mental or private, high-quality industrial 
enterprises, from all formerly mentioned 
categories, thus forcing long and tedious 
trips to and from work. We are doing so in 
spite of the fact that through technological 
progress most industrial activities have lost 
those disturbing qualities such as smoke 
and smell which in the early days of in- 
dustrialization made this separation neces- 
sary. 

We are separating government workers 
from other workers, putting them into ghet- 
toes called civic centers where they are re- 
moved from the life of the normal citizen, 
and where they can meet only their own 
kind. We are doing so in spite of the fact 
that office work for the government is in 
character identical with office work for a 
private corporation, and that by doing so we 
are creating unnecessary trips for the civic 
employees as well as for those who have to 
visit governmental offices. 


Every citizen of our country is deeply 
concerned over planning which, in the 
words of Mr. Gruen, impoverishes the 
Nation's Capital. 

Planning in the Nation’s Capital has 
resulted in: 

First. Three - hundred - and - twenty- 
five-dollar-a-month luxury apartments 
in the Southwest urban renewal project 
in the District of Columbia in which the 
Federal Government has an investment 
of more than $70 million. People who 
can afford such apartments do not need 
Federal aid, and, especially, from a pro- 
gram which is essentially a slum-clear- 
ance program. 

Second. Urban renewal schemes for 
the renovation of the Georgetown area 
of Washington have been in the news- 
papers for months. Georgetown is one 
of the most expensive areas in the entire 
country to live in. If it is a slum, and 
if it is blighted, then this is news to its 
inhabitants. 

Third. Parking lots requiring the de- 
struction of houses which would cost up 
to $50,000 to $75,000 each to replace are 
planned in the Adams-Morgan urban 
renewal project. No pictures of these 
homes which are marked for destruction 
have appeared in the local newspapers in 
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the District of Columbia which, however, 
constantly plays up the slum and blight 
in the Adams-Morgan project. 

If there is one shred of evidence that 
16th Street, Columbia Road, Lanier 
Place, and the Kalorama Triangle are 
slum areas—as claimed by the National 
Capital Planning Commission—then it 
should be brought forward for the entire 
Nation to examine. 

The Washington Post has said that: 

Adams-Morgan is a neighborhood of strik- 
ing contrasts. It boasts some of the city’s 
grandest residences and some of its most 
squalid slums. 


If the planners concentrated on the 
squalid slums and left the good housing 
alone everyone would applaud their ef- 
forts. 

The Evening Star pointed out in a 
major article on November 24, 1960, that 
the gross cost of the Adams-Morgan ur- 
ban renewal project was $24,811,000; the 
net cost, $17,751,000; the District share, 
$5,917,000; and the Federal share, $12,- 
492,000. 

The Evening Star, February 28, 1962, 
reported that the plan being developed 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission for the Adams-Morgan project 
will be submitted to two neighborhood 
organizations and later to block groups. 
No mention at all is made of any pres- 
entation being made to the Kalorama 
Citizens Association, or the Kalorama 
Triangle Restoration Society, the two 
major groups of citizens in the area. 

These groups have been critical of the 
p. A this may be the reason 
they are being ignored by the planners. 
One of the Nation’s leading housing au- 
thorities, Harry A. Barbour, has devel- 
oped for the Kalorama Citizens Associa- 
tion a parking plan which would be fair 
to the merchants and citizens of the 
Adams-Morgan area and save the tax- 
payers millions of dollars. The NCPC 
has shown no interest in this privately 
developed plan, and no concern for the 
money it would save. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission has worked for the Inner Loop 
Expressway despite the lack of any study 
of the impact which the Inner Loop 
would have on the property, revenues, 
and lives of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission has worked for an expressway 
on historic Capitol Hill which, if built, 
would create a Chinese wall across one 
of the most significant areas in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Now the National Capital Planning 
Commission has voted to make a study 
of the preservation of the historic build- 
ings on Capitol Hill, but the study comes 
too late since people will have to move 
out of the way of highway construction 
within 2 or 3 months. This study of 
the historic Capitol Hill area, while wel- 
come, should have been completed sev- 
eral years ago. 

What is needed, obviously, are plan- 
ners who can instili confidence in their 
plans; planners who can develop plans 
which will be fair and just šo the citi- 
zens of the Nation's Capital; planners 
who have the ability to develop plans 
which will have the support of the plan- 
ning profession of this Nation. What is 
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also needed is the enactment of my H.R. 
10494, and H.R. 10177 offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wm- 
NALL]. 

Because of the importance of this 
speech by Victor Gruen, which was de- 
livered at the Second Annual Commu- 
nity Appearance Conference sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade, I include it here as part of my 
remarks for the information of my col- 
leagues: 

THE APPEARANCE OF THE FEDERAL CITY 


(Address by Victor Gruen, FAIA, before the 
second annual Community Appearance 
Conference, Washington, D.C., Jan. 5, 
1962) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I appear here as 
the first speaker of the Second Community 
Appearance Conference, 

This is a simple enough statement, but I 
woke up to its implications only after I had 
written the draft of my talk. At that mo- 
ment I received from your chairman copies 
of the talks given on the occasion of the 
first conference. In studying them, I felt 
that everything I had planned to say had 
been stated excellently by others a year 
ago—by Morton Hoppenfeld, by David Fin- 
ley, Conrad L. Wirth, by Cloethiel Smith, and 
especially impressively by Mr. James Mar- 
ston Fitch, Mrs. Moholy-Nagy, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Stone. 

When I concluded my reading of these 
illuminating manuscripts I threw my own 
away, deciding that I would, as graciously 
as possible, tell you that inasmuch as last 
year's conference supplied you with all the 
philosophic background needed for the 
master planning of your community, we 
might just as well use the hour allotted to 
me in a more pleasurable manner by walk- 
ing over to the National Gallery. 

But then something happened which, un- 
fortunately for all of us, made me change 


my mind I studied a handsome 
booklet: “A Plan for the Year 2000 for the 
Nation's Capital.” 


As a result of this study, I became im- 
pressed once more, as I have been so often 
in the past, with the problems and difi- 
culties inherent in human communication. 
This brochure furnished proof that even 
men of great ability and of unquestionably 
highest intention like those who worked on 
this plan can fall prey to the danger of 
getting the words but missing the message. 

Mr. William Finley, the chief planner of 
this city, stated last year at this confer- 
ence: 

“In the 3 years since I have arrived I 
have never met a man who didn’t have high 
ideals for this city, but somehow the results 
of the many efforts just don’t result in great 
works either in architecture and landscape 
design or in urban design,” 

The master plan developed for the year 
2000 is, in my opinion, just another proof 
of the correctness of his observation. It rep- 


resents a mosaic of high ideals for this- 


city and as you will agree, a mosaic can 
be a thing of great beauty. Some of the 
stones of this mosaic are glistening and 
handsome. But it is in the very nature 
of any mosaic that it either must be affixed 
to a solid supporting structure of stone or 
brick, or in the case of a mosaic glass win- 
dow, held together by a structural metal 
framework. 

In spite of thorough search, I fail to de- 
tect in the plan for the year 2000 such 
supporting background or framework. 
Without that, a mosaic must fall apart, and 
the handsome, glittering elements will be- 
come irretrievably lost. 

I hope to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to this discussion, and for this pur- 
pose it might be useful to repeat some of 
the statements made at last year’s confer- 
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ence and, without fear of being impolite 
or blunt, to sharpen their points in the 
hope that the message might then penetrate 
to the minds and hearts of those concerned 
with the appearance of this city of Wash- 
ington. 

In trying to analyze the word “appearance” 
which signifies the theme of this discus- 
sion, nearly every speaker agreed last year 
that we were talking about more than just 
the looks of the outer surfaces. We are 
talking here not as cosmeticians but as 
people desiring to get to the core of the 
problem. My esteemed colleague, Cloethiel 
Smith, related last year that she looked up 
the meaning of the word “appearance” in 
the dictionary and was greatly disturbed. 
She then looked for a synonym and arrived 
at one that looked much better; namely, the 
word “aspect,” because it has emotional 
implications ascribed either to the object 
itself or felt by the beholder. If we under- 
stand the word “appearance” in this sense, 
with its deeper meaning, then we have to 
deal not just with the aspects but with the 
ecology of urbia. 

Mr. James Marston Fitch said last year 
about the forces which form Washington: 

“Instead of an authentic metropolis, it 
makes for a kind of gigantic combination of 
company town, transient camp and pilgrim- 
age center. However, Washington's prob- 
lems today are only partially attributable 
to being the Nation's Capital. Others are 
simply due to her being an American city in 
the second half of the 20th century.” 

Inasmuch as I am sure we all realize this 
statement to be true, we will do well to 
consider the overall urban problems before 
trying to analyze the specific case on hand. 

The cause of the urban crisis is the in- 
ability of urban organisms to keep pace with 
the extremely rapid changes in the sciences, 
in technology and in sociological develop- 
ment. 

The last 50 years have brought with them 
scientific and technological developments 
powerful enough to change our dictionary. 
New words like automation, atomic energy, 
television, jet propulsion, astronaut, inter- 
continental missile, supersonic speed and 
so on, have been added to our vocabulary, 
signifying the impact of such changes on 
our daily lives. Sociologically we are ex- 
periencing a population explosion; spreading 
of the wealth from the few to the many; 
mass production; mass consumption; 
shrinkage of the rural population because of 
technological progress in agriculture and, as 
a result of it and of the general population 
increase, explosive growth of population in 
metropolitan areas. 

New words have also been added to the 
vocabulary with regard to the development 
of metropolitan areas outside of the cities: 
suburban sprawl, freeways, cloverleaves, are 
just a few of them. Significantly, the urban 
vocabulary itself has not been enriched. We 
are still working with the old terms of 
streets and squares, of slums and blight, of 
streetcars, buses, subways; and this stunted 
urban vocabulary indicates our impotence 
with regard to city life and urban culture. 

In our fast-moving times there are only 
two choices: progress or retrogression. 
There is no such thing as standing still in 
the atomic age. If we are not able to im- 
prove the appearance of our cities, we will 
have to face their disappearance. 

A disappearance not of the physical 
structures nor of the political entities, but 
of urbia as a dynamic force in our culture 
and civilization; of its disappearance as an 
effective tool for implementing direct com- 
munication between people; as a tool for the 
exchange of ideas and goods; its disap- 
pearance as a cradle of human progress in 
all fields of human endeavor. 

There are today those who, because of 
the deterioration of the appearance of the 
city, are inclined to believe that its disap- 
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pearance would be no great loss; who feel 
that in an era in which indirect human com- 
munication by telephone, radio, television 
has vastly improved, in a time when indi- 
vidual mobility by automobile has become 
possible, the city is no longer necessary and 
that decentralization of human settlement 
in sprawling form all over the countryside 
is the pattern of the future. There lives 
in this country a whole generation who, 
having never experienced the benefits of 
truly urban life and having never seen a 
well functioning city—that means one of 
good appearance—wouldn’t shed a tear if 
all our cities would disappear. 

This negative attitude about truly urban 
qualities is not just restricted to those who 
are downright hostile to the city but has 
affected those who try to save it and who 
are working on plans for its reorganization 
as well. Their minds have become con- 
fused and they are trying to help the city 
by imitating the subcity or suburbia; by 
injecting into the urban body foreign and 
destructive ideas like low density residential 
areas, mass transportation by private auto- 
mobile, and compartmentalization of land 
uses. 

Suburban values and urban values mix as 
poorly as do water and fire. It is exactly 
this well-meaning but schizophrenic type 
of planning which destroys urbia, 

The downward trend of our urban culture 
is due to two types of sins: sins of com- 
mission and sins of omission. Broadly 
speaking, the sins of commission consist of 
our actions to separate from each other all 
those urban elements which, if the city is 
to work, belong in intimate commingling 
with each other. The sins of omission con- 
sist of our neglecting to separate from each 
other those activities which disturb and de- 
stroy one another, 

The sins of commission and the sins of 
omission are causally interrelated. We are 
separating activities which belong together 
from each other because our omission to 
separate those which are disturbing to them 
makes it impossible to operate otherwise. 

Let me attempt to explain this paradox in 
greater detail. I said that we are commit- 
ting the sin of separating urban elements 
from each other which belong together be- 
cause they depend on each other. We are 
separating retail areas from residential areas 
though obviously it is people who buy things. 
We are separating buildings serving cultural 
and artistic pursuits from residential and 
from retail areas, though obviously people 
would visit these institutions more fre- 
quently if they weren't far away from their 
residences, and though obviously the success 
of retail establishments would be enhanced 
by the shoppers’ traffic generated by such 
institutions. 

We are separating working places, that 
is, office buildings whether they are govern- 
mental or private, high quality industrial 
enterprises from all formerly mentioned 
categories, thus forcing long and tedious 
trips to and from work. We are doing so 
in spite of the fact that through techno- 
logical progress most industrial activities 
have lost those disturbing qualities such 
as smoke and smell which in the early days 
of industrialization made this separation 
necessary. 

We are separating government workers 
from other workers, putting them into 
ghettoes called civic centers where they are 
removed from the life of the normal citizen, 
and where they can meet only their own 
kind. We are doing so in spite of the fact 
that office work for the government is in 
character identical with office work for a 
private corporation, and that by doing so we 
are creating unnecessary trips for the civic 
employees as well as for those who have to 
visit governmental offices. 

We are further separating, by careful com- 
partmentalization, the rich from the middle 
classes, the upper middle class from the lower 
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middle class, and all of them from the eco- 
nomically least successful. By doing so we 
not only create a highly prejudiced society 
but we are making it extremely difficult for 
those with higher incomes to obtain the 
services of those with lower incomes, and for 
those who render domestic services to reach 
their places of work. 

We are separating theaters and places 
serving cultural and recreational needs from 
all other categories and by doing so we are 
not only isolating them from urban life but 
also impoverish the general city by extracting 
facilities from it which give it life and zest. 

To illustrate the degree and effect of this 
craze for compartmentalization, let us look, 
in contrast, to the older European cities like, 
for example, Paris. Here the opera sits in 
the middle of a district devoted to retail, 
to residences and to government buildings. 
Going to the opera or leaving it, you enjoy 
window shopping and you have a choice of 
visiting hundreds of restaurants and cafes. 
A few steps from the opera you find large 
department stores and hundreds of specialty 
stores, from luxury shops to 5 and 10 cent 
stores. Above the stores and shops are resi- 
dences of all types: luxury apartments, small 
apartments, hotel rooms. Dozens of other 
theaters, office buildings, governmental 
buildings, are sprinkled all over the urban 
environment. The President’s Palais fronts 
one of the busiest shopping streets, and I 
have watched M. de Gaulle’s comings and 
goings from the entrance vestibule of a little 
millinery store. 

The Academy of Fine Arts is surrounded 
by buildings which contain living quarters 
on the upper floors, and bistros, cafes, and 
antique shops on the ground floor. When- 
ever I visited the offices of friends or clients 
in Paris I found, right around the corner, a 
wide selection of places where one could have 
a cup of coffee or a meal. Around the 
Church of the Madeleine there is a flower 
market, apartment houses and, on their 
ground floor, again, stores of every descrip- 
tion including the most mouth-watering 
delicatessen stores. Some of the buildings 
contain elegant apartments; others cheap 
ones. The effect of this intimate inter- 
mingling is vibrant urban life, admired by 
hundreds of thousands of American tourists 
who cross the ocean at great cost and walk 
their feet off in order to participate in an 
urban experience which has become a rarity 
in our country. 

Paris is an old, organically and slowly 
evolved city. Now that it is exposed to the 
benefits of 20th century technological devel- 
opments like congestion by automobiles, 
frictions are occurring and newer develop- 
ments around Paris are beginning to reflect 
a spirit of separation and compartmentali- 
zation similar to that which we find in our 
own cities. Western Europe, generally, as an 
effect of its present prosperity, starts to 
show the effects of sins of commission which 
I touched on before. 

I say that the sins of omission consist of 
our neglect to separate those activities which 
have a destructive influence on human ac- 
tivities. This second type of activities can 
be classified as utilitarian and mechanical 
in character. At a time when these utili- 
tarian and mechanical features were less 
complex than they are today, we managed 
to remove them from the surface stepwise as 
urban civilization progressed. It is an ear- 
mark of a civilized city to remove its sewage 
from the gutter and put it underground. 
Likewise, the moving of telephone wires, elec- 
trical wires, water lines, gas mains, is ac- 
cepted as good urban policy. Even when the 
railroad was invented it took us only a 
comparatively short time to realize that 
trains on Main Street were an utter nuisance 
and we removed their rails from sight, hear- 
ing, and smell. The advent of the airplane 
found us relatively well prepared and though 
early airports were close to the city, pretty 
soon we moved them to the outskirts. 
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But one technological event has swamped 
us with such vehemence that we have sur- 
rendered urban life and urban values to it 
without a struggle. That is the advent of 
the rubber-wheeled vehicle, the private car, 
the truck, and the trailer, as a means of mass 
transportation. Their threat to human life 
and health, as the yearly figures of killed and 
maimed demonstrate, is as great as that of 
the exposed sewer. Their disruptive influ- 
ence on the street pattern is greater than 
that of the railroad train on Main Street, 
which at least operated in accordance with 
a schedule. 

The suddenness of the attack by an army 
of machines which, growing at a faster 
birth rate than the human population, hav- 
ing now reached a population of over 60 
million, may explain in part our failure to 
act as we did with regard to other utilitarian 
functions; but it doesn’t excuse us from tak- 
ing action now if we want to rescue our 
cities which, because we have neglected the 
problem, are threatening to go to pieces. 
And when I say pieces, I mean just that. 
When I described our sins of commission, I 
described our tendency toward a piecemeal 
pattern. The casual connection is obvious. 
Because we have not been able or willing 
to separate utilitarian and mechanical func- 
tions—and most of all mass transportation 
by automobile—from our human activity 
areas, we have had to adjust our human ac- 
tivity areas to serve the automobile. 

Nobody wants to live, any more, above 
stores and shops, because nobody can sur- 
vive the disturbances which the automobile 
and truck traffic engender. 

Working places which have to offer park- 
ing space for their workers must moye into 
areas where they can provide such space at 
a lower cost. So, to an even higher degree, 
do industrial plants. 

Families with children flee the melee of 
men and machines, into the suburbs, and 
when they do so in sufficient numbers they 
create identical conditions in outlying areas 
and then flee even farther, recreating the 
problems. People with enough money buy 
lots of land in the suburbs and exurbs in 
order to protect their lives, their health, 
and their privacy and thus. depending on the 
economic status of the citizen we experience 
suburban sprawl neatly compartmentalized 
into subdivisions of varying lot sizes de- 
termined by the size of the paycheck. 

Retail organizations follow their custom- 
ers, settling either in strips along suburban 
highways or in shopping centers. Metro- 
politan areas spread farther and farther, 
eating up landscape and countryside at an 
alarming rate, until they flow together into 
an amorphous, disorderly, unurban conglom- 
eration for which the name megalopolis has 
been coined. 

With the growing distance from the orig- 
inal urban core, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult and inconvenient to reach it. Sur- 
rounded by blight and slum formation it 
languishes economically and there is a 
danger that our metropolitan regions will 
soon resemble gigantic doughnuts with all 
the dough on the outside and a hole in the 
middle. 

Our sins of commission and our sins of 
omission are inescapably interconnected. 
As long as we commit the sin of omission, 
namely, the one of failing to separate me- 
chanical and utilitarian functions from 
human ones, we will never be able to stop 
the sins of commission, namely, those of 
separating the various human functions 
which have a logical affinity for each other. 

Any plan for the future of our cities which 
is not founded on the principle of separa- 
tion of all mechanical and utilitarian func- 
tions from human ones is halfhearted and 
half baked. Let me prove this to you by 
discussing those qualities which make a 
downtown core a workable, livable, dynamic 
and, therefore, economically successful one. 
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Inasmuch as its function is to bring 
about the greatest ease and direct human 
communication, it has to be as compact as 
possible. In order to further the exchange 
of human ideas and of goods it must have 
the quality of small-grained variety and 
diversity. If its aim is to bring people close 
together, it obviously must bring buildings 
close together and it must therefore achieve 
greatest potential density. It cannot fulfill 
any of these aims if a large portion of its 
surface land is to be devoted to the storage 
of moving, stalled, or resting vehicles. 
Wherever we have made the attempt to pro- 
vide sufficient space for the insatiable ap- 
petite of the automobile, we have converted 
our downtown areas into places which, seen 
from the air, resemble bombed-out cities 
after World War II. Los Angeles which has 
given its heart and soul to the automobile 
has now, instead of them, a downtown area 
in which two-thirds of the land is used as 
space for moving and storing tin, with only 
one-third remaining for buildings. Even 
Manhattan, which at least to a large degree 
is served by public transportation, has, 
thanks to the great efforts of its planners 
who concentrated their efforts on construct- 
ing bridges and tunnels for automobiles, 
been invaded by the metal hordes to such 
a degree that on Thursday, December 28, 
the Herald Tribune carried on its front 
page the headline: “The Day New York Al- 
most Stopped.” 

The example of Manhattan makes it obvi- 
ous that there is no possibility of compro- 
mise. You cannot have an efficient city core 
half separated and half unseparated. (Any 
more than a lady can manage to be half 
a virgin.) Removal of transportation fa- 
cilities from the surface areas within active 
urbanized centers must be just as complete 
as removal of the sewer lines and gas mains 
and water lines and railroad trains. 

The answer to the mass transportation 
problem in urban centers can obviously be 
found only by applying technological means 
which will guarantee swift, convenient and 
space-saving movement. Compromise be- 
tween two solutions is usually worse than 
either one of them. A compromise between 
public and private transportation follows 
this axiom. Private transportation has 
ruinous effects on the values which people, 
coming to a downtown area, seek, and at 
the same time it bankrupts, through com- 
petition, public transportation which then, 
in order to make ends meet, cuts steadily 
on quality and service. The pattern which 
develops in the case of such unnatural com- 
petition is usually that public transporta- 
tion has to serve the masses during rush 
hours in the morning and evening, and re- 
main idle during other hours of the day, 
when private transportation by automobile 
still finds it possible to operate. This, as 
everybody who has tried it knows, is a hell 
of a way to run a railroad. 

It has often been stated that it would be 
impossible to get Americans used to the 
idea of traveling by public transportation. 
This simply is not true. It mar be difficult 
to do so when there is a choice, but con- 
sider the millions who use, daily, the public 
transportation facilities of high speed ele- 
vators in office and apartment buildings, the 
escalators in department stores and banks, 
without raising a question or complaint. 

Now, of course, were we to introduce auto- 
mobile ramps into these buildings and 
create a choice, then we might run into 
trouble. We don’t do so because the costs 
would be staggering. I submit that the 
cost of taking care of millions of auto- 
mobiles in our downtown centers is just 
as staggering and just as unreasonable. 

Without accepting the need for complete 
separation of all utilitarian, mechanical, 
operational, accessory facilities from the 
truly human activities as a noncompromis- 
able prerequisite of any planning philosophy 
for the second half of the 20th century, 
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there can, in my opinion, be no successful 
projection of urban development for the 
future. 

Once, however, it is accepted, wide and 
hopeful prospects open up. The separation 
of which I spoke can be attained in many 
ways. In the most compact areas it will 
have to be a vertical separation. In less 
active areas it can be horizontal. However 
the separation may be accomplished, it will 
offer us the opportunity to correct our sins 
of commission, All human activities, 
whether they are residing or working, learn- 
ing or relaxing, can be moved closely to- 
gether, utilizing the space wasted up to now 
for mechanical uses, freeing the environment 
from danger and disturbance. The only ex- 
ception to this possibility will be those 
working activities which, in spite of tech- 
nological progress are still obnoxious because 
of smoke or fumes or noises. However, it 
can be predicted for sure that the number of 
such industrial activities will, with the prog- 
ress of technology, steadily shrink. 

Because of the ability thus gained to 
move closer together, we will regain the 
chance to preserve landscape and country- 
side from being gobbled up by suburban 


prawl. 

Variety is the spice of life. Our present 
urban pattern robs us of the variety and the 
spice by covering the landscape and coun- 
tryside with an amorphous conglomeration 
which is neither fish nor fowl, neither city 
nor-country. The separation of utilitarian 
activities from human ones will equip us 
with the tools for greater concentration and 
for the defining of dynamic urban areas, and 
of setting them strictly apart from restful 
nature. 

Let me add to these arguments by quoting 
from last year's speakers. Mr. Fitch said: 

“Basic therapy and not more visual cos- 
metics are called for. At the risk of over- 
simplification I would say that the therapy 
indicated is a first rate transportation sys- 
tem. The urban landscape has become 
progressively uglier, less safe, more noisy, 
and less healthy as we have shifted from 
mass to private transport. A modern under- 
ground passenger system should have a 
complementary system for freight and parcel 
delivery. 

“The technology which confidently talks 
of putting a man on the moon will have 
no trouble in solving such simple terrestrial 
problems as this. 

“We must rid the downtown area of the 
most disastrous blight of all—the parking 


t. 

“We are building our cities in such form 
that they cannot discharge their civilizing 
function. We build them up of airtight 
monolithic units. Solid housing here, solid 
shopping there, solid office buildings 5 
miles down the road. 

“That is why the average American enters 
these areas only when he has to and flees 
them as soon as he can. 

“The central issue is how we want the 
city to act, to behave, to perform. When we 
are agreed on that, it will be much easier 
to decide how that city should look.” 

My colleague, Mr. Stone, said: 

“An English observer came here and said 
he had noticed a very strong determination 
on the part of the people of this country 
to pave it with beer cans, used car lots and 
filling stations so they could ride by in a 
lemon yellow Cadillac with a platinum 
blonde and contemplate the ruins. 

“The Washington rapid transit system 
will have to allow freedom of movement 
downtown without automobiles and without 
the added encumbrances of great garages 
in the middle of the city. If we don’t do 
that we will be just like Los Angeles. 

“Any of our monuments, electric, modern 
or whatever, when placed in a forest of auto- 
mobiles, are doomed anyway. Every public 
building in W. is now in the mid- 
dle of a parking lot like a supermarket. 
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“By pursuing the tradition of building 
single-family dwelling units you can see the 
prophecy of a city stretching from here to 
New York as a real one.” 

Most significant were the remarks of Mr. 
Conrad Wirth, the Director of the National 
Park Service, who stated that he wouldn't 
talk as directly toward the park angle as he 
might be expected to do. He preferred to 
speak about his deep-seated concerns, 
namely, about the encroachment on the exist- 
ing parks of highway and parking lots, now 
even underground parking lots which con- 
tinually threaten and in some cases actually 
encroach upon park values and land. He 
stated: 

“The words spoken by Mr. Edson, the pres- 
ident of the board of trade in the year 1900— 
We desire that this city shall be a fit setting 
for the great Capital and that squalor and 
meanness shall not surround and mar its 
wonderful grandeur’—would become mean- 
ingless.”” 

In connection with the quoted speech, it 
is significant to note that Senate Report No. 
166, better known as the Macmillan Report 
of 1901 which still has a basic effect on the 
plan of the city, made one decisive contribu- 
tion: it was responsible for the removal of 
the old railroad station and the tracks from 
the Mall. This great decision was made in 
the so-called railroad age. By the applica- 
tion of the principle of separation, in this 
case the railroad from the urban body, many 
of the positive features of the city of Wash- 
ington were made possible. Is it thinkable 
that we, 60 years later, in the so-called auto- 
mobile age, should not have the same cour- 
age as those who preceded us? 

And now let us take a look, in the light of 
what has been stated so eloquently at last 
year’s meeting, and on the basis of the addi- 
tional reasoning which I have advanced, at 
the plans prepared for the Capital region for 
the year 2000. I am sure it will be criticized 
by many as being too radical. I am of the 
opposite opinion. The word “radical,” derived 
from the Latin radicalis“ meaning “having 
roots,” implies that a radical solution is one 
that goes right to the root of the problem. 
This plan, in my opinion, does not. The re- 
port quotes Burnham’s famous saying: 
“Make no little plans. They have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.” 

These words appear on the back cover but 
what is between the two covers, though 
beautifully illustrated, and though adorned 
with praiseworthy phrases, is, I am afraid— 
a little plan with no magic. 

Because the intentions are good, it is 
ambivalent, full of inherent contradictions, 
and schizophrenic. The radial corridor plan 
which it proposes is nothing but a schematic 
drawing of the growth pattern which our 
metropolitan areas have followed in the past. 
If you want to have a more realistic picture 
of it, you just have to visit any of our fast- 
growing urban areas like Los Angeles., There 
you have Metro Center in the form of an 
undernourished downtown area. You have 
dozens of arterial corridors stretching in all 
directions. Along them, you will find the 
corridor towns varying in population from 
50,000 to 100,000, like Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills, Westwood, Santa Monica and so on. 

True enough, the green areas between 
them are largely missing. Those open areas 
were there 30 years ago but because the cor- 
ridor towns needed to be connected, con- 
centric ring roads were built and population 
pressure caused the gradual filling up of the 
spaces with suburban fallout. 

The report stresses in words the need for 
greater concentration and the need for open 
land. But instead of forthrightly stating 
that these aims can be secured only on the 
basis of complete separation of all utilitarian 
from all human activities, it sidesteps the 
issue. It speaks of the creation of relatively 
compact suburban communities. It advo- 
cates greater reliance on mass transporta- 
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tion. A few pages later, it resignedly states 
that more and more people will rely on indi- 
vidual forms of transportation and that there 
will be continuing tendency toward dis- 
persal. 

A paragraph farther on, it reverses, itself 
stating that people will be living at close 
quarters. It comes forth with the idea of 
creating new compact towns but it carefully 
specifies that the density should only be 
somewhat higher than is typical of today's 
suburban areas. In the design of the new 
suburban units it uses the old recipe of 
compartmentalization by dividing each com- 
munity into hermetically closed-off office 
centers, shopping centers, community cen- 
ters and residential areas with varying den- 
sity. It mentions the doctrine of defined 
urban clusters separated from each other by 
open countryside but it arranges them along 
new superhighways with public transporta- 
tion in the center strip in such manner that 
one flows into the other. 

The report professes that only public 
transportation can fully serve the Metro 
Center but proposes new superhighways from 
the corridor towns, thus putting the two 
modes of transportation into direct compe- 
tition. The plan goes so far as to state that 
although the transit system will be built to 
the highest possible standards, most auto- 
mobile users will be converted to this sys- 
tem only after congestion on the highways 
reaches intolerable levels. It seems to fol- 
low that if the highways would not be built 
at all, then the rapid transit system wou'd 
have a chance to economically exist before 
intolerable levels of traffic on the highways 
are reached. 

By projecting new radial highways which 
are to bring a good portion of the 3 million 
new inhabitants to the downtown area it 
automatically creates the necessity for more 
road service, more garages, more gas stations 
within the downtown core. Thus it is kill- 
ing, from the outset, any chance of reshap- 
ing Metro Center into a truly urban compact 
organism. 

As a planner, I know of course that in the 
execution of any master plan compromises 
will of necessity have to be made. But here 
we are confronted with the opportunity of 
developing the principles of a plan to 
stretch over the next 40 years, a timespan 
which, because of the speeded-up tempo of 
our times, is comparable to one of at least 
80 years in the past. If the plan which is 
supposed to give the directions is not based 
on forthright uncompromising thinking, 
how can one hope that its execution would 
yield any worthwhile results? 

In making this critical appraisal of the 
plan, I do not wish to deprecate its sincerity 
nor take away from the many good elements 
contained within it. It represents an ex- 
cellent basis from which to start a discus- 
sion. It will be possible to transform it into 
a workable directional plan if it is under- 
pinned with the foundation of truly urban 
thought. 

Toward this end we will have to throw 
overboard misconceptions, false beliefs and 
prejudices, Let me just enumerate a few of 
them: 

1. We have to throw overboard the preju- 
dice that high density is a devil and low 
density therefore angelic. Suburban low 
densities arrived at by placing detached 
houses with useless side yards on the coun- 
tryside is indeed diabolic. High density, on 
the other hand, is a prerequisite for an 
urbanized society. The greatest efforts of 
the city planners and architects must go in 
the direction of developing methods by 
which the highest practical densities 
through multiple use of the land can be 
obtained without infringing on the supply 
of air, light, mobility, and privacy. 

2. We must forget about the idea that it 
is virtuous to separate various human ac- 
tivities from each other and that it is bad, 
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as the planning report expresses it, to “let 
one encroach on the other.” This ‘“‘encroach- 
ment” is exactly what creates urban inter- 
est, variety, dynamism, ease of communica- 
tion. “Encroachment” is the spice of life. 
The compartmentalized city is dull, unwork- 
able, unlivable. The filing cabinet princi- 
ple is not applicable to human life. 

3. We must throw away the old wives’ 
tale that a “free choice” must be given to 
everybody between using land-wasting pri- 
vate transportation or land-saving public 
transit in urban areas. That is just like 
stating that there should be a free choice 
between making an honest living or stealing 
from society. Inasmuch as land is an ir- 
replaceable natural resource which, within 
urbanized areas, is in extremely short sup- 
ply, the stealing of this resource is immoral. 

4. We must rid ourselves of the idea that 
when considering the construction of pub- 
lic transportation it must be proven that it 
will be economically self-supporting, but 
that on the other hand the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the trackage 
for private transportation (highways, free- 
ways, bridges) must be a public service 
paid out of taxes. It is provable that it is 
cheaper to transport every urbanite free of 
charge on newly to be constructed public 
transit if the cost of land, the toll in life 
and health, the deterioration of the economic 
and cultural values caused by private trans- 
portation are taken into consideration, 
(The city of Ithaca is now experimenting 
with free bus transportation and indications 
are that the increased tax income resulting 
from better business of the downtown stores 
alone will be sufficient to outweigh the loss 
of revenue from busfares.) 

If we are willing to throw these outmoded 
and outlived misconceptions into the trash 
can we can start urban planning on prin- 
ciples which make fullest use of the tools 
which science and technology of the second 
half of the 20th century put at our disposal. 
We will then find ourselves equipped with 
the wherewithal to create tightly woven, 
well functioning, inspiring urban commu- 
nities which aré livable and healthy, and we 
will find that population increases can 
easily be taken care of within existing metro- 
politan boundaries with plenty of space to 
spare for parks, green belts, and recrea- 
tional areas. 

We will find that our cities do not have 
to grow by the childish procedure of run- 
ning away from themselves but that they 
can organically ripen by a mature growing 
process within. 

Only then will we be able to balance the 
gregarious, busy urban area with the quiet 
restful natural beauty of surrounding 
countryside which we can then protect so 
that it remains unsullied by the subhumans, 
suburban, substandard infiltrations which 
now threaten to desecrate every last square 
foot of landscape. 

Planning for the renewal of our languish- 
ing cities must emanate from the realization 
that cities are for people and not vice versa, 
and that technology has to serve the people 
and the city, and cannot be allowed to tyran- 
nize them. 

Settlements which enslave and degrade 
humanity are not cities. They are—I 
wanted to say for the birds, but that would 
be unfair. Any self-respecting bird would 
rather become extinct than settle on the 
land despoiled by the human-made mess. 


THE BUCHAREST POGROM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 21st 
anniversary of a grisly event in modern 
Jewish martyrology was recently marked. 
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It was one of the early instances of 
savagery perpetrated by organized Nazi- 
Fascist forces. For 3 days, January 21- 
23, 1941, a wild pogrom raged in the 
streets of Bucharest, conducted by the 
anti-Semitic Iron Guard and its ally, 
the National Union of Rumanian Chris- 
tian Students. 

Pillage, arson, robbery, and foul murder 
ruled the day. Synagogues were looted 
and sacked, homes and offices of Jews 
were destroyed, and hundreds of Jewish 
men, women, and children were mas- 
sacred in an indescribably bestial man- 
ner. Finally, when these riots became 
an actual threat to the reactionary but 
non-Fascist regime of Gen. Ion Anton- 
escu, they were swiftly quelled, but the 
pogrom leaders escaped. The following 
June a military court found them guilty 
of insurrection and they were sentenced 
in absentia. 

These unhappy events are noted here 
now not merely because their anniver- 
sary recalls them grimly to mind, but 
because some of the leading culprits re- 
main unpunished, enjoying life in Spain, 
in Latin America, and one of them in 
the United States itself. This man walks 
the streets of one of our great cities 
freely and honorably. 

His name is Viorel Trifa. From the 
mid-1930’s he began to play a leading 
role in the Fascist National Union of 
Rumanian Christian Students. During 
the events recalled here, he was presi- 
dent of this group. Trifa and his or- 
ganization contributed significantly 
through speeches, manifestoes, and dem- 
onstrations, to inciting the pogrom, and 
there is no doubt of their active partici- 
pation in it. At the subsequent court- 
martial, this man was sentenced in 
absentia to life imprisonment at hard 
labor—Rumania at that time had not 
capital punishment. 

I have learned that despite this hei- 
nous background, this person was ad- 
mitted to the United States as a dis- 
placed person in July of 1950. Within 
a year, it is reported that he was or- 
dained” as a member of the clergy of 
the Rumanian Orthodox Church, and as 
Bishop Valerian he is now serving in 
the city of Detroit. I put “ordained” in 
quotes because the circumstances of his 
so-called ordination are highly question- 
able. According to a statement of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Missionary Episco- 
pate in America, Trifa was ordained by 
an unfrocked priest, and charges of 
simony have been registered by the epis- 
copate against both Trifa and the 
“priest” who “ordained” him. Appar- 
ently the ceremonies of this suspect con- 
secration were carried out despite a 
Federal court injunction sought and 
obtained by the episcopate. 

These are appalling reports. Has not 
the time come for public opinion to be 
clearly aware of Trifa’s background and 
his presence in our midst. Should not 
the circumstances of his admission and 
continued free residence in our country 
be reexamined by the appropriate au- 
thorities? 

I shall be glad to make available to 
the proper Government authorities the 
documentation which provides the basis 
for my remarks here today. I feel they 
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offer more than sufficient proof for a re- 
investigation of this man. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of this 
recent anniversary, I call this matter to 
the attention of the American people 
and to my colleagues in this House. I 
call upon the Government to make an 
immediate investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances of this situation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Winstead, for 15 minutes today, 
to revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kearns, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dootey, for 30 minutes, Tuesday, 
March 6, 1962. 

Mr. FLoop, for 1 hour, Wednesday, 
March 7, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALPERN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. RAY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WaGGONNER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. KEOGH. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina. 

Mr. Mor rn in two instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 486. An act to provide for the appoint- 


ment of two additional judges for the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 5, 1962, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1753. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the sixth annual re- 
port on the financial condition and fiscal op- 
erations of the highway trust fund, pursuant 
to section 209(e) (1) of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 (H. Doc. No. 349); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed. 

1754. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
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Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 4 of 
the act of Congress approved March 1, 1899, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to remove 
dangerous and unsafe buildings and parts 
thereof, and for other p %; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1755. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report of the affairs of 
the Library of Congress, including the copy- 
right business, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1756. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to the receipt of a 
project proposal relating to the Settlement 
Canyon Irrigation Co. of Tooele County, 
Utah, and the application for a loan, pur- 
suant to the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

1757. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 3 of the 
act of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216, 217), and 
pursuant to rule XL of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. 
Concurrent resolution to print as a Senate 
document “A Report of U.S. Foreign Policy 
and Operations”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1396). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, GARY: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 10526. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1397). Referred *o the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 10508. A bill to limit the purposes for 
which funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare may be used; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10509. A bill for the relief of Licking 
Valley Local School District, Licking County, 
Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 10510. A bill to provide for a con- 
servation program for the Appalachian 
Highlands area; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 10511. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 10512. A bill to provide relief for cer- 
tain domestic cigar manufacturers affected 
by the Cuban embargo by exempting from 
-duty any Cuban tobacco held under bond in 
the United States on the effective date of 
such embargo and withdrawn by them be- 
fore such embargo is lifted; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DURNO: 

H.R. 10513. A bill to establish a National 
Advisory Medical Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

ELR. 10514. A bill to amend section 401 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that plans which provide certain medi- 
cal and other benefits for retired employees 
and their families may be qualified pension 
plans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 10515. A bill authorizing a survey to 
determine the feasibility of constructing a 
canal and waterway connecting the Missis- 
sippi River and the Tennessee River, via the 
Middle Fork of the Obion River and the Big 
Sandy River, or its tributaries, Tennessee; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10516. A bill to protect the right to 
vote in Federal elections free from arbitrary 
discrimination by literacy tests or other 
means; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10517. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, to promote quality 
and price stabilization, to define and restrain 
certain unfair methods of distribution and 
to confirm, define, and equalize the rights of 
producers and resellers in the distribution 
of goods identified by distinguishing brands, 
names, or trademarks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10518. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which the Government contracts are 
set aside for small business concerns shall 
not apply in the case of contracts for main- 
tenance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 10519. A bill to extend and strength- 
en the Federal air pollution control pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 10520. A bill to establish a cropland 
retirement program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 10521. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide education 
and training for veterans of service after 
January 31, 1955, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 10522. A bill to authorize establish- 
ment of the Tock's Island National Recrea- 
tion Area in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 10523. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 303 of the Communications Act of 
1934, with respect to the hours of operation 
of certain broadcasting stations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 10526. A bill making appropriations 
for the and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. Res. 554. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10524. A bill for the relief of VIP Air 
Transport, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 10525. A bill for the relief of Francis 
L. Quinn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by Hon. 
LEE METCALF, a Senator from the State 
of Montana. 

Rey. James P. Wesberry, D.D., pastor, 
Morningside Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., offered the following prayer: 


Holy Father, we bow humbly in Thy 
presence, for surely Thou art very pres- 
ent in this sacred place where many 
mighty decisions are made affecting not 
only our beloved Nation, but also the 
nations of the entire world. Thou art in 
the councils of all who love, honor, serve, 
and put their trust in Thee. We bless 
Thy name for the glorious privilege of 
living and serving in a nation whose 
God is the Lord. 

We express to Thee today the grati- 
tude of our hearts for the beloved and 
gracious Chaplain of the Senate and for 
his inspiring prayers and his beautiful 
Christian witness throughout America. 
We humbly commend to Thee Vice Pres- 
ident JoHNSON, and ask Thy special 
blessings upon our great President Ken- 
nedy, each Member of the Senate, and 
all of our other national leaders. Grant 
to each of them heavenly wisdom and 
the strength of Thy holy spirit. 

We rejoice in this great new day when 
science and religion unite in an atmos- 
phere of prayer and our Nation plunges 
ahead in the conquest of space. May 
this be but the beginning of a great and 
continuous revival of our absolute de- 
pendence upon Thee, of spiritual re- 
newal, and of daily repentance through- 
out the land. Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1962. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Lee Mercatr, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 26, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 
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REPORT OF OFFICE OF MINERALS 
EXPLORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore laid before the Senate the following 

message from the President of the United 

States, which, with the accompanying 

report, was referred to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the seventh Semi- 
annual Report of the Office of Minerals 
Exploration from the Secretary of the 
Interior as prescribed by section 5 of the 
act of August 21, 1958, entitled To pro- 
vide a program for the discovery of the 
mineral reserves of the United States, 
its territories and possessions by en- 
couraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes.” 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, March 1, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-42, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Jounson of California, and 
Mr. Inouye, of Hawaii, as members of 
the U.S. delegation of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, for 
the meeting to be held in Ottawa, 
Canada, from February 28 to March 4, 
1962. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Harvey of Michigan to serye as a mem- 
ber of the United States-Canada Inter- 
‘parliamentary Group. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 486) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additiomal judges for 
the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1991) re- 
lating to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, development, and utilization, 
and for other purposes, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate; that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill, 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. POWELL, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. 
SmITH of Iowa, Mr. JOELSON, Mr. Kearns, 
Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Gan- 
LAND were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. Mans, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
statements in connection with the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 


SESSION OF THE SENATE 


On request of Mr. Gore, and by unan- 
imonus consent, the Constitutional Rights 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


EULOGIES OF SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 
ON MARCH 13 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me 
state that on March 13, at approximately 
2 p.m,, a time will be set aside for the 
purpose of allowing Senators to deliver 
eulogies on the passing of our late, be- 
loved colleague, the Senator from Kan- 
sas, Mr. Schoeppel. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CARLSON. I deeply appreciate 
the change of date. It is unfortunate 
that I have a schedule which will prevent 
my being present on March 5; and I as- 
sure the majority leader that I deeply 
appreciate this change of the date. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure in this instance, as in all 
others, to be able to comply with the re- 
quest of the Senator most concerned; 
and I am happy that we are able to make 
a change which is convenient for all con- 
cerned. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

John Calvin Hill, Jr., of South Carolina, a 
Foreign Service officer, for promotion from 
class 3 to class 2; 

Philip J. Farley, of Virginia, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
a consul general, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service; 

Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr., of California, and sun- 
dry other persons, now Service of- 
ficers of class 2 and secretaries im the 
diplomatic service, to be also consuls general; 

Samuel Owen Lane, of California, and 
Everett K. Melby, of Hlinois, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general; 

Norman Armour, Jr., of New York, for re- 
appointment in the Foreign Service as a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service; 

Charles H. Taquey, of the District of 
Columbia, for appointment as a Foreign 
Service officer of class 8, a consul, and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service; 
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. Charles C. Flowerree, of Virginia, and sun- 
dry other persons, for appointment as For- 
eign Service officers of class 4, consuls, and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service; 

James F. Shea, of Maryland, for appoint- 
ment as à Foreign Service officer of class 5, a 
consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 


Joseph Basile, of New Jersey, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 6 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a con- 
sul; 

Joseph O. Eblan, of New Hampshire, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 6, a vice consul of career, and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service; 

Philip J. Adler, of Pennsylvania, and sun- 
dry other persons, for appointment as For- 
eign Service officers of class 7, vice consuls 
of career, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service; 

David L. Aaron, of California, and sundry 
other persons, for appointment as Foreign 
Service officers of class 8, vice consuls of ca- 
reer, and secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice; 

Harris H. Huston, of Ohio, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officer, to be a consul general; 

Stuart J. Bohacek, of Nebraska, and sundry 
other Foreign Service Reserve officers, to be 
consuls; 

John W. Dixon, of Virginia, and Rodney 
N. Landreth, of Pennsylvania, Foreign Sery- 
ice Reserve officers, to be consuls and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service; 

Charles L. Acree, Jr., of New Jersey, and 
sundry other Foreign Service Reserve officers, 


Charles H. Bibbings, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a vice consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service; 

Thomas R. Blackshear, of California, and 
sundry other Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
cers, to be secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice; 

Ernest J, Colton, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service Staff officer, to be a consul; 

Executive A, 87th Congress, 2d session. 
Amendment to the first sentence of sub- 
paragraph Ag of article VI of the statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, ap- 
proved by the General Conference of the 
Agency on October 4, 1961; (Ex. Rept. No. 3); 
and 

Executive F, 87th Congress, 1st session. 
Amendments to articles 10(a) (2) and (13) 
of the Convention of the World Meteorologi- 
al Organization, as embodied in resolutions 
adopted at the Third Congress of the Organi- 
zation, held at Geneva, from April 1 to 28, 
1959 (Ex. Rept. No. 4). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Gertrude M. Cwikla, of Connecticut, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 6, with headquarters at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nomination on the Exec- 
utive Calendar will be stated. 


AMBASSADOR 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Bartlow Martin, of IIlinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Dominican Republic. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF PEACE Corps ACT 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Peace 
Corps Act (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Avuprr Report ON EXCHANGE STABILIZATION 

FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of an audit of the exchange stabilization 
fund, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO REMOVAL 
OF DANGEROUS AND UNSAFE BUILDINGS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 4 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 1, 1899, entitled “An act to 
authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to remove dangerous and 
unsafe buildings and parts thereof, and 
for other purposes” (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORT ON FINANCIAL CONDITION AND RE- 
SULTS OF OPERATIONS OF THE HIGHWAY 
Trust FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the financial condition and results of 
the operations of the highway trust fund, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN Excess PROPERTY Dis- 
POSED OF BY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 
A letter from the Director, Office of Admin- 

istrative Operations, Department of Com- 

merce, reporting, pursuant” to law, on 
foreign excess property disposed of by that 

Department, during calendar year 1961; to 

the Committee on Government Operations, 


AUDIT REPORT ON NATIONAL FUND FOR 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


A letter from the executive vice president, 
National Fund for Medical Education, New 
York, N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of an audit of that fund, for the 
year ended December 31, 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF Boys’ CLUBS OF 
AMERICA 

A letter from the President, and National 
Director, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York, 
N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, an au- 
dited financial statement of that organiza- 
tion, for the year 1961 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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VACCINATION ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1962 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to assist States and com- 
munities to carry out intensive vaccination 
programs designed to protect their popula- 
tions, especially all preschool children, 
against poliomyelitis, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and tetanus, and against other dis- 
eases which may in the future become sus- 
ceptible of practical elimination as a public 
health problem through such programs (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


FINAL REPORT ON EXEMPTIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT IN RESTAURANTS AND OTHER 
Foon SERVICE ENTERPRISES 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, the final re- 

port on the exemptions available for em- 
ployment in restaurants and other food sery- 
ice enterprises, dated February 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


FINAL Report ON EXEMPTIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT IN HOTELS AND MOTELS 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the final report on 
the exemptions available for employment in 
hotels and motels, dated February 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

REPORT OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

A letter from the Librarian of Congress, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Library of Congress, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960 (with an accompanying 


report); to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers and documents on the files of several 
departments and agencies of the Government 
which are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action look- 
ing to their disposition (with accompanying 
papers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. Jonnston and Mr. 
Car~son members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Senate of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 19 
“Concurrent resolution relative to Federal 
income taxation of the interest derived 
from public bonds 

“Whereas the State of Kentucky and the 
political subdivisions thereof have in the 
past and are now currently engaged in fi- 
nancing, through the issuance of bonds, 
needed public improvements such as the 
building of schools, highways, toll roads and 
other projects for the promotion of the 
health, safety, and welfare of the people; 
and 

“Whereas the interest income which the 
owner derives from such bonds has in the 
past and is now currently exempt from the 
imposition of any Federal income tax; and 
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“Whereas the Federal taxation of the in- 
terest of such bonds, as income, would re- 
sult in the curtailment of construction of 
needed public improvements, and would re- 
sult in either an increase of taxes imposed 
by the State of Kentucky and any political 
subdivision thereof in order to pay higher 
interest costs, or the assumption by the 
Federal Government of the responsibility 
of financing such improvements; and 

“Whereas there is currently a national 
movement to permit the imposition of the 
Federal income tax on the interest income 
from the bonds issued or to be issued by 
the several States and their political sub- 
divisions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1, That the General Assembly 
of the State of Kentucky respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to oppose any 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, or any other action by the 
Congress of the United States, or the execu- 
tive branch thereof, which would have the 
effect of subjecting the income from State 
and local bonds to a Federal tax or to cause 
the tax to be increased because of such bond 
holdings by a taxpayer whether or not the 
increase is in fact titled a tax; and 

“Sec, 2. That the clerk of the senate is 
hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from Kentucky 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“Attest: 

“JoHN K. KILLIS, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Georgia; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 105 


“Resolution designed to institute a method 
of instruction for the youth of Georgia 
in the dogmas and tenets of Americanism 
and to develop intelligent and aggressive 
opposition to communism and teach 
loyalty to our American political and eco- 
nomic sytsem 


“Whereas the totalitarianism of aggressive 
world communism constantly threatens the 
peace of the world and the continued exist- 
ence of the United States of America as a 
free republic composed of sovereign States; 
and 3 

“Whereas it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that if we as a Nation are to suc- 
cessfully combat and defeat the Communist 
conspiracy at home and abroad and per- 
petuate and strengthen our American way 
of life, it is essential that every American 
citizen must know and understand the 
fundamental theories and basic principles 
of our American constitutional, social, eco- 
nomic, and political system and also, by way 
of contrast, the strategy, tactics, nature, 
effects, logistics, purposes and principles of 
communism as it actually operates in the 
world today; and 

“Whereas, the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia finds it to be a fact that— 

“(a) Political ideology commonly known 
and referred to as communism is in conflict 
and contrary to the principle of constitu- 
tional Government of the United States of 
America as epitomized in its National Con- 
stitution, 

“(b) The successful exploitation and ma- 
nipulation of youth and student groups 
throughout the world that are a major chal- 
lenge which free world forces must meet and 
defeat. 

“(c) The best method of meeting this 
challenge is to have the youth of the State 
and Nation thoroughly and completely in- 
formed as to the evils, dangers, and fallacies 
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of communism by giving them a thorough 
understanding of the entire Communist 
movement including its history, doctrines, 
objectives, and techniquis; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of this august 
body that it is imperative that an organized 
and comprehensive educational effort should 
be promptly undertaken by every school and 
educational institution in the State of 
Georgia and throughout the United States 
so that the necessary instruction and indoc- 
trination to this end can be imparted and 
the present lethargy and mass ignorance of 
the true character and consequence of Soviet 
communism can be dispelled; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the General 
Assembly of Georgia that every high school 
and college student in the State of Georgia 
should be required to take a separate course 
or unit of study as part of the regular and 
mandatory curriculum at some time during 
the latter portion of his period of high school 
or college studies respectively, which would 
not only give to every student a clear under- 
standing of and a deep loyalty to the ideals, 
the principles, traditions, advantages, and 
institutions of representative democracy and 
free capitalism in a federation of sovereign 
states as established by the drafters of the 
Constitution of the United States; but which 
would at the same time, by comparison teach 
every student why communism and socialism 
are evil and vicious, why they destroy the 
freedom, well-being, dignity, and happiness 
of the individual, and why they are our im- 
placable enemy, to the end that students 
will understand the propaganda and dis- 
honesty of Soviet Russia, Red China, and the 
other apparatus and affiliates of organized 
communism and ‘national socialism; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly of Georgia 
is convinced that a sound, comprehensive 
and universal program of high school and 
college instruction of this scope is indis- 
pensable to an adequate national defense and 
vital to assure that the citizens of Georgia 
in the future will be equipped to reject and 
intelligently argue against and destroy the 
lures, traps, pitfalls, lies and propaganda of 
communism with reason, communication 
and logic based on a thorough knowledge of 
the concepts and fundamental elements of 
our American system and a firm grasp of the 
belief of decentralized government, repre- 
sentative democracy, free competitive capi- 
talism, separation of powers in government, 
private ownership of property and the means 
of production, reasonable and limited taxa- 
tion, and reserved powers of the States, free- 
‘dom of religion, speech, press, voting, and of 
course, individual economic opportunities, 
limited powers of Federal Government, sep- 
aration of church and state activities and 
the essential figures of our American eco- 
nomic system: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia, That the State school su- 
perintendent, the State board of education, 
the chancellor and board of regents of the 
university system of Georgia, and the gov- 
erning authorities of all private and public 
high schools and colleges in Georgia are here- 
by earnestly urged, requested, memorialized, 
and petitioned to take prompt action to 
respectively— 

“(1) establish a mandatory requirement 
that a separate required comprehensive 
6-week unit of instruction be instituted 
in every high school in Georgia during the 
1962-63 school year within the framework 
of the presently required course on American 
history in the 1ith or 12th grades, teaching 
Americanism versus communism within the 
scope and objectives as hereinabove de- 
scribed; 

“(2) establish a mandatory requirement 
beginning with the 1962-63 school year that 
each college or university student in either 
his junior or senior year will be required 
to take a separate and comprehensive course 
or unit of instruction for at least 10 clock 
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hours, ‘teaching Americanism versus com- 
munism within the scope and objectives as 
hereinabove described; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we believe that these 
courses should be part of the regular, pre- 
seribed and required high school, college, and 
university curricular and that no student 
should be graduated or receive a diploma 
from any high school, college, or university 
who fails to successfully complete this 
course or unit of instruction in Americanism 
versus communism; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this body urges the State 
board of education and the board of re- 
gents of the university system of the State 
of Georgia to prepare, approve, select, or pre- 
scribe all textbooks, teachers’ manuals, stu- 
dent workbooks, reference books, and mate- 
rials, and other things such as films, tapes, 
visual aids, pamphlets used in such courses 
or units of instruction and to supply same; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby requested to mail a copy of this 
resolution to each newspaper, radio and 
television station in the State of Georgia, 
the State school superintendent and each 
member of the State board of education, the 
chancellor of the university system of Georgia 
and each member of the board of regents 
of said university system, the president of 
each college or university in the State of 
Georgia, each county and city school supcr- 
intendent, each member of every county or 
city school board, to the governing autaor- 
ities of every private secondary school in the 
State of Georgia, to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to each 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, to each judge of the Supreme Court 
and every district court of the State of 
Georgia, to the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, attorney general, and chief educa- 
tion official of each State of the Union, to 
each and every Federal court and to the 
principal of each high school in the State of 
Georgia.” 

A resolution of the Assembly of the State 
of New York; ordered to lie on the table: 


“RESOLUTION 130 


“Resolution congratulating Astronaut John 
H. Glenn on his orbital flight 


“Whereas Astronaut John H. Glenn today 
successfully completed orbital flight around 
the earth; and 

“Whereas this accomplishment has won for 
him respect and admiration and it is the 
sense of the people of the State of New York 
as expressed by the considered judgment of 
the members of the legislature that cogni- 
zance be taken of the meritorious and 
courageous personal effort; and 

“Whereas these qualities of devotion, cour- 
age, dedication and faith show to the men 
of the free world that this great Nation will 
long endure and lead all men of the earth 
in a conquest of the frontiers of space as 
our forefathers conquered the frontiers of 
this continent; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the As- 
sembly of the State of New York do hereby 
extend to Astronaut John H. Glenn their 
heartiest congratulations on this memorable 
occasion and express their sincere personal 
wishes for continued good health and future 
success for him and his family; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to Astronaut John H. Glenn 
and his family, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

“By order of the assembly. 

“ANSLEY B. BoRKOWSKI, 
“Clerk.” 


A resolution adopted by the fall board 
meeting of the Waco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Waco, Tex., opposing the sale 
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of certain agricultural commodities to Rus- 
sia; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the national board 
of officers of the Catholic War Veterans of 
the United States of America, Washington, 
D.C., relating to the death of the late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Sam Ray- 
burn; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 641. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens beta-ray spec- 
trometer for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. (Rept. No. 1218); and 

H.R. 10050. An act to provide for a.further 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act 
(Rept. No. 1221). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 1023. A bill to amend the Act of August 
20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to provide 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of additional features of the Talent 
division of the Rogue River Basin reclama- 
tion project, Oregon (Rept. No. 1220); anā 

H.R. 7855. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to a compact 
ratified by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
and relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River (Rept. No. 1219). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2774. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Organic Act of Guam and section 15 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting secre- 
taries for such territories under certain con- 
ditions (Rept. No. 1222); and 

H.R. 7666. An act to amend section 17(a) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands pertaining to the salary of the gov- 
ernment comptroller (Rept. No, 1224). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2775. A bill to remove the ceiling on the 
authorization for appropriation for the gov- 
ernment of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (Rept. No. 1223). 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE MIGRA- 
TORY FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES, SECOND 
REPORT” (S. REPT. NO. 1225) 


Mr. BUIRDICK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, pursuant to Senate Resolution 86, 
87th Congress, Ist session, I submit a 
report entitled The Migratory Farm 
Labor Problem in the United States, Sec- 
ond Report,” and ask unanimous consent 
that the report be received and that it 
remain on the table until March 8, 1962, 
in order that minority or individual 
views may be received and printed as 
part of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, 
printed, and lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from North Dakota. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: 
S. 2902. A bill for the relief of Sumiko 
Takahashi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2903. A bill to amend section 130(a) 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to 
reconstitute the Eastern Judicial District of 
Wisconsin to include Menuminee County, 
Wis.; and 

S. 2904. A bill for the relief of Herrn 
Stefan Zappel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2905. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
surplus property to State agencies regularly 
engaged in the operation of annual fairs and 
similar expositions; to the Committee on 
Government Operation-. 

5.2906. A k Ul for the relief of Elvira 
Alonso Canedo, Maria del Pilar Alonso 
Canedo, and Gloria Alonso Caneda; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request): 

S. 2907. A bill to authorize an additional 
appropriation for the Rama Road; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2908. A bill for the relief of Rosa Fu- 
marola Balice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2909. A bill for the relief of Carl Hen- 
rik Brodin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2910. A bill to assist States and com- 
munities to carry out intensive vaccination 
programs designed to protect their popula- 
tions, especially all preschool children, 
against poliomyelitis, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and tetanus, and against other dis- 
eases which may in the future become sus- 
ceptible of practical elimination as a public 
health problem through such programs; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HILL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 2911. A bill to donate to the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., approximately 275.74 
acres of federally owned land; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2912. A bill to amend Private Law 86- 

339; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2913. A bill for the relief of Nellie M. 
Cox; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2914. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 165th anniversary of the launch- 
ing of the U.S. frigate Constellation at Bal- 
timore, Md.; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 2915. A bill to revise the boundary of 
Dinosaur National Monument, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 2916. A bill to change the names of the 
Edison Home National Historic Site and the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, to 
authorize the acceptance of donations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 2917. A bill for the relief of Dr. Floren- 
clo A. Hipona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 2918. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 303 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, with respect to the hours of opera- 
tion of certain broadcasting stations; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 2919. A bill to authorize certain re- 
tired personnel of the U.S. Government to 
accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 2920. A bill for the relief of Konstan- 
tinos H. Rigas; and 

S. 2921. A bill for the relief of Nikolos Z. 
Lakios; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2922. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
Chester Hendon; 

S. 2923. A bill for the relief of Thomas L. 
Cable; 

S. 2924. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Gerald A. Orken; and 

S. 2925. A bill for the relief of Berry Or- 
ville Smallwood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Loulsiana: 

S. 2926. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 so as to 
prohibit assistance under that act to the 
government of any country which has not 
established equitable procedures for com- 
pensating U.S. citizens for loss of property 
by expropriation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bills, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2927. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion of the total net income from wildlife 
refuges administered by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS:; 

S. 2928. A bill for the relief of Seymour 
K. Owens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. Lord of Missouri): 

S.2929. A bill to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946 for the purpose of main- 
taining existing bridge clearances on the 
Mississippi River and connecting rivers and 
waterways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2930. A bill for the relief of Chester J. 

Olsen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2931. A bill to amend the antitrust laws 
to prohibit certain activities of labor organi- 
zations in restraint of trade and commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2932. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to provide for sched- 
uled personal and corporate income tax re- 
ductions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 2933. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Twin Cities Arsenal, Minn., to Inde- 
pendent School District No. 16, Minnesota; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2934. A bill to authorize the erection of 
a monument in commemoration of the 
first U.S. manned vehicle orbital flight 
around the earth; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2935. A bill to amend the Peace Corps 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
McGEE, Mr. Metcatr, Mr. Moss, 
Mrs, NEUBERGER, and Mr. HICKEY) : 

S. 2936. A bill to amend chapter 2 of title 
23, United States Code, to provide for the 
system of forest development roads and 
trails needed for the utilization and protec- 
tion of lands administered by the Forest 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
BUTLER) : 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to contract pur- 
suant to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, for the construction of at least two 
oceangoing ore or coal carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S.J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to establish 
rules of interpretation governing questions 
of the effect of acts of Congress on State 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to submit proposals 
to the Congress for the gradual termination 
of unnecessary Federal controls on farming; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

S.J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to establish 
the Joint Committee on Foreign Trade; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 164. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Town when he 
introduced the above joint resolutions, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO EXPRESS THE SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS THAT THE PURPOSE OF 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY IS VICTORY 
OVER COMMUNISM 
Mr. TOWER submitted a concurrent 

resolution (S. Con. Res. 60) to express 

the sense of Congress that the purpose of 

U.S. foreign policy is victory over com- 

munism, which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Tower, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION OF GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. TOWER submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 303) to provide for an investi- 
gation of Government competition with 
private business, which was referred to 
2 Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Tower, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 
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VACCINATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to assist 
States and communities to carry out in- 
tensive vaccination programs designed 
to protect their populations, especially 
all preschool children, against polio- 
myelitis, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus, and against other diseases 
which may in the future become sus- 
ceptible of practical elimination as a 
public health problem through such pro- 
grams. I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
relating to the bill, be printed in the 
RECORD. . 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2910) to assist States and 
communities to carry out intensive vac- 
cination programs designed to protect 
their populations, especially all preschool 
children, against poliomyelitis, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and tetanus, and 
against other diseases which may in the 
future become susceptible of practical 
elimination as a public health problem 
through such programs, introduced by 
Mr. HILL, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The letter presented by Mr. HILL is 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Presipent: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a draft of a bill to assist 
States and communities to carry out in- 
tensive vaccination programs against polio- 
myelitis and certain other infectious 
diseases. 2 

This proposed legislation would carry out 
the President's recommendation for such 
assistance in his special health message. 

Modern medical research has provided us 
with vaccines capable of conquering certain 
infectious diseases which have been major 
threats to the public health, and more such 
preventive agents can be anticipated in the 
near future. The purpose of this bill is to 
provide Federal leadership in assuring that 
these medical discoveries will be so utilized 
as to achieve the maximum benefits and pro- 
tection to the public. 

The draft bill would amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize a short- 
term program of special project grants to 
States and communities for intensive vacci- 
nation programs against poliomyelitis, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and tetanus. It 
would also authorize similar aid for intensive 
programs directed toward other major in- 
fectious diseases when vaccines or other 
preventive agents become available which 
are capable of eliminating any such disease 
as a public health problem. 

The need for this proposed authorization 
can be illustrated by a brief review of the 
development and application of the Salk 
vaccine for the prevention of poliomyelitis. 
Seven years ago medical research developed, 
for the first time, an effective preventive 
measure against this serious disease. As soon 
as the vaccine became available in adequate 
supply, the health resources of the Nation 
were mobilized in an effort to accelerate its 
distribution and to assure its availability to 
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susceptible persons throughout the country. 
The results to date have been very gratify- 
ing, as indicated by the sharp drop in the 
incidence of poliomyelitis throughout the 
Nation in recent years. 

Despite this progress, however, poliomye- 
litis has not yet been truly conquered in the 
United States, as evidenced by recent studies 
of the immunization status of our popula- 
tion. These studies reveal that large seg- 
ments of the population in all parts of the 
country still have little or no protection 
against polio. The largest of the unpro- 
tected groups is comprised of children under 
5 years of age. Although these children 
are particularly susceptible to poliomyelitis, 
substantially less than one-half of them 
have been adequately protected through vac- 
cination. Apart from their individual sus- 
ceptibility to the disease, these children, 
together with other unvaccinated persons, 
constitute a community epidemic hazard 
which must be eliminated if we are to com- 
plete our conquest of poliomyelitis. 

This pattern of incomplete public protec- 
tion, with large population groups remain- 
ing unvaccinated, is not confined to polio- 
myelitis. On the contrary, it is very closely 
paralleled in the case of other diseases for 
which effective vaccines are available—diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and tetanus. In- 
deed, the very same groups, and particularly 
the preschool children, who are lacking in 
protection against poliomyelitis are also un- 
protected against these other serious infec- 
tious diseases. This common problem arises 
from the fact that these groups are the most 
difficult to reach through ordinary vaccina- 
tion programs. 

If we are to overcome the public health 
hazards represented by this pattern of in- 
complete vaccination protection, a two-stage 
national effort will be required. First, and 
most immediately necessary, is a nationwide 
program of intensive community vaccination 
campaigns aimed at the coverage of all sub- 
stantial groups of unvaccinated susceptible 
persons. Second, these intensive programs 
must be followed up with measures to 
strengthen regular ongoing vaccination pro- 
grams, with particular attention to more ef- 
fective coverage of the newly born each 
year. 

The proposed draft legislation is directed 
primarily toward the first step in this effort. 
It would authorize special Federal assistance 
to stimulate and assist in financing intensive 
community vaccination programs initiated 
prior to June 30, 1965, which are directed 
toward elimination of our present deficien- 
cies of vaccination against poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and tetanus. 
Under the bill these programs must be so 
designed and conducted as to achieve the 
immunization of practically all susceptible 
persons in the community, particularly chil- 
dren who are under the age of 5 years. Con- 
venience and inexpensiveness will be the de- 
ciding factors to many groups of individuals 
who have not been previously immunized. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for each pro- 
gram to provide enough public or nonprofit 
community vaccination facilities to vacci- 
nate at no or low cost all who wish to avail 
themselves of this method of vaccination 
and, in the case of children under 5, without 
charge for the vaccine or its administration. 
However, for those people who prefer to turn 
to their private physicians for their vaccina- 
tions, free vaccine purchased with the aid of 
Federal funds could also be made available 
to their physicians for vaccination of chil- 
dren under 5. 

Federal grant funds could be used for the 
purchase of vaccine for children under 5 
years of age and for the salaries and related 
expenses of additional State and local health 
personnel required to promote and organize 
intensive community programs and to main- 
tain the epidemiologic and laboratory sur- 
veillance required. The States and commu- 
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nities, for their part, would be responsible 
for supporting, through public funds or 
otherwise, all other elements of the intensive 
programs—including the services of physi- 
cians, nurses, and other personnel required 
in the conduct of each community program, 
and the purchase of vaccine for persons 
other than children under 5. The methods 
of organizing and conducting local pro- 
grams—including the choice as to which of 
the available polio vaccines will be used for 
different groups—would be left to State and 
local determination. 

With respect to the followup or vaccina- 
tion maintenance programs, the draft bill 
specifies that an “intensive community vac- 
cination program“ shall include plans and 
measures looking toward strengthening of 
ongoing community programs.” Federal as- 
sistance under this proposed new program 
would be available only for the development 
and installation of such plans and measures, 
however. It would not be available for the 
continuing support of these ongoing pro- 
grams. Whatever Federal aid may be re- 
quired for this purpose would be provided, 
as it is now, through the regular matching 
grant programs authorized by existing pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act and 
by title V of the Social Security Act. 

In addition to the provisions relating spe- 
cifically to programs of vaccination against 
poliomyelitis, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus, the draft bill also authorizes 
similar aid for intensive programs directed 
against other serious infectious diseases, 
such as measies, for which effective preven- 
tive agents may become available in future 
years. This standby authorization does not 
commit the Federal Government to partici- 
pate in the costs of all immunization pro- 
grams deriving from the discovery of new 
vaccines or preventive agents in future years. 
It is specifically limited to programs directed 
against an infectious disease which repre- 
sents a major public health problem and 
which is susceptible of practical elimina- 
tion as a public health problem through the 
kind of intensive community programs for 
which grants would be authorized. 

In our opinion, the provision of Federal aid 
to States and communities for the purposes 
authorized by the draft bill will greatly add 
to the protection of the Nation’s health and 
will represent a forward step in assuring that 
future advances in medical research will be 
promptly and effectively applied toward this 
national objective. 

We shall appreciate it if you will refer 
the enclosed draft bill to the appropriate 
committee for consideration. 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, there is enclosed a statement of 
estimated costs and personnel requirements 
which would be entailed by enactment of 
the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this legislation would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 


OMNIBUS FOREIGN DECORATIONS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize certain retired 
personnel of the U.S. Government to ac- 
cept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain 
foreign countries. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the public may 
direct their attention and comments. 
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Mr. President, such a bill is ordinarily 
introduced every 2 or 3 years in order 
to bring up to date the list of those who 
have received foreign decorations. It is 
a rather lengthy bill. I have not yet had 
an opportunity to examine it in detail. 
Therefore, I reserve my right to support 
or oppose this bill, as well as any sug- 
gested amendments to it, when the mat- 
ter is considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, dated 
February 6, 1962, to the Vice President 
in regard to the bill may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2919) to authorize cer- 
tain retired personnel of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to accept and wear decorations, 
presents, and other things tendered them 
by certain foreign countries, introduced 
by Mr. SPARKMAN, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The letter presented by Mr. SPARKMAN 
is as follows: 


Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President oj the Senate. 

Dear MR. Vict Presipent: On April 13, 
1954, the President issued an instruction to 
the heads of executive departments and 
establishments directing each agency to 
transmit to the Secretary of State a list of 
its retired personnel for whom the Depart- 
ment of State under the provisions of the 
act of January 31, 1881 (5 U.S.C. 115), is 
holding decorations, orders, medals, or pres- 
ents tendered them by foreign governments 
and for the acceptance of which the agency 
desires to request the consent of Congress 
required by article 1, section 9, clause 8 of 
the Constitution. The Presidential in- 
struction further directs the Secretary of 
State to have prepared an omnibus author- 
izing bill covering the retired personnel 
listed by agencies and to transmit such bill 
and consolidated list to the Congress. 

In accordance with this instruction and 
with the requirements of the act of Janu- 
ary 27, 1934 (5 U.S.C. 115a), there is trans- 
mitted herewith a proposed bill to authorize 
certain retired personnel of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to accept and wear decorations, 
presents. and other things tendered them by 
certain foreign countries. 

From the standpoint of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, the Department 
perceives no objection to acceptance by 
these persons of the decorations, presents, 
and other things tendered by the foreign 
countries indicated in the attached bill. 

The proposed bill lists only those names 
of persons who have become eligible for in- 
clusion during the last 4 years. Attention 
is invited, therefore, to the problem pre- 
sented by the growing accumulation of 
awards which the Department is required 
to hold. It is hoped that the Congress will 
give its early consideration to this proposed 
bill during this session. A similar commu- 
nication has been forwarded to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration’s program to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress for its consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely yours, 
f DEAN RUSK. 
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AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently, the governor of one of 
the states of Brazil seized the properties 
of Campanhia Telefonica Nacional, a 
Brazilian telephone company owned by 
an American firm. The compensation: 
$400,000 in Brazilian currencies—not 
U.S. dollars—is approximately 5 percent 
of the estimated value of the seized 
properties. 

Nationalization of U.S. property in 
foreign lands is not something brand- 
new. It has happened many times. A 
certain amount of it is expected from 
time to time. Sometimes it can be justi- 
fied or at least excused. 

Yet, when the confiscation becomes 
wholesale and the U.S. Government 
seems to cooperate in it, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. Confiscation became 
wholesale in Cuba and was a prelude to 
communism in that island. It threatens 
to become wholesale in Brazil. Should 
it herald the establishment of a Com- 
munist state in Brazil, we would not have 
a small infection to contend with, but a 
mighty cancer in the largest country in 
Latin America that could easily spread 
throughout the rest of Central and 
South America. 

And, certainly, if the United States 
pursues its present course, it would be 
lending encouragement, if not open as- 
sistance to more such seizures of U.S. 
citizens’ property. 

The U.S. Government has already sent 
a billion and a half dollars in foreign 
aid to Brazil. Hardly a day has gone by 
in the last 6 months when some new as- 
pect of U.S. foreign aid to Brazil has not 
been brought to light. At the very mo- 
ment of the seizure of this International 
Telephone & Telegraph outlet in Brazil, 
our Government is reportedly engaged in 
negotiations for the allocation of another 
halr-billion dollars of foreign aid to 
Brazil. 

We have come to a crossroad in our 
foreign aid program in general and in 
the alliance for progress in particular. 
Now is the time when we should decide 
whether to stop the practice of expro- 
priation of U.S. property and other 
equally outrageous practices or to ignore, 
even 2ncourage such practices. I say 
“encourage” because our foreign aid may 
well be put to good use in expropriating 
others of our citizens’ properties. 

The problem is now before us. Do we 
get tough, or do we speak the language 
that the recipients of our foreign aid 
have come to know: generosity without 
end, without objective, without construc- 
tive purpose? Do we tell countries such 
as Brazil that their aid is stopped until 
they learn to handle it in a way we think 
proper and until they help us in our life 
or death struggle against communism? 
Or do we say: “You do with the aid as you 
see fit—if you think it can be best put 
to use by financing your takeover of our 
citizens’ property, that is your privilege; 
we attach no conditions to your use of 
our funds”? 

It would be my suggestion that we 
should pull the purse strings closed until 
we are assured that the money will be 
spent to do what we want done, which 
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means the improvement of the lives of 
the people, and that the country will co- 
operate with us politically. This would 
discourage the abstentions such as those 
at the Punta del Este meeting. We 
should rid ourselves of the wholly im- 
practical notion that our foreign policy 
is based completely on long-term eco- 
nomic gains, separate and apart from 
any short-term political or economic 
considerations. In the long run, we will 
all be dead, and the decision of freedom 
or slavery will be behind us. 

Thus, we should not continue generous 
U.S. foreign aid at the same time that 
the aid’s recipients are seizing, virtually 
without compensation, valuable property 
of those U.S. taxpayers who are paying 
for that very aid. 

Specifically, our Government should 
tell the Government of Brazil that the 
I.T. & T. property must be returned or 
adequate compensation made and that 
no such take-aways will occur in the 
future or else forget about any further 
gifts or loans from us. All aid to Brazil 
should be held up until adequate assur- 
ances have been obtained that fair treat- 
ment will be accorded to Americans who 
in good faith have sought to bring de- 
velopment to Brazil and that future aid 
will not be frittered away in graft and 
mismanagement. In Brazil’s case, this 
sanction should be imposed administra- 
tively, but we should legislate these con- 
ditions on aid in the future. Toward 
that end, I now introduce an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, which would direct the President 
to stop aid to a country which permitted 
expropriation of property of U.S. citizens 
without proper compensation; and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
lie on the desk for 5 days in case any 
other Senator wishes to add his name 
as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from T.ouisi- 
ana. 

The bill (S. 2926) to amend section 
620 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
so as to prohibit assistance under that 
act to the government of any country 
which has not established equitable 
procedures for compensating U.S. citt- 
zens for loss of property by expropria- 
tion, introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have long advocated that we must 
spell out in precise language in our law 
what conditions we expect to be abided 
by in our foreign aid program. Unless 
we do that here in Congress, it will not 
be done, for the administrators of the 
aid program have a longstanding fear 
that, if they are not able to give away 
each year all of the money that we ap- 
propriate to them for such purposes, 
Congress will not appropriate as large 
an amount in the following year. 

We should act immediately, for if we 
permit Brazil to confiscate and still re- 
ceive the bountiful offerings of our aid, 
there will be nothing to discourage other 
countries from doing likewise. 
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The seizures in Cuba substantially re- 
duced the amount of private capital be- 
ing funneled into the underdeveloped 
nations of Latin America. The once 
mighty flow of U.S. capital, reduced to a 
mere trickle, might cease altogether 
should Brazil continue to seize and its 
neighbors follow suit. This would be 
doubly dangerous, for from all indica- 
tions the end of private investment in 
foreign countries seems to increase the 
outpouring of public funds from this 
Nation to those foreign countries. 

Unless precautions are taken, we may 
find the foreign aid funds of U.S. tax- 
payers actually being used to finance the 
nationalization or taking away of prop- 
erty belonging to those same taxpayers. 
A true case of “heads you win, tails I 
lose.” 

On the other hand, our foreign aid 
program could be used to guarantee fair 
treatment to our private investors. 
These private investors could in turn 
reduce the need of foreign aid. This is 
the direction in which we should be 
headed. 

The opposite situation would be to 
have the foreign aid program adminis- 
tered in such a way that the more we 
give, the more we have to give. I fear 
this is the manner in which the program 
is presently being administered. Our 
foreign aid is fast becoming an auto- 
matic pump priming proposition for 
many countries with the result that the 
more we pay today, the more we shall be 
compelled to pay in the future. 

The crisis is at hand. I ask my col- 
leagues in Congress to help me point the 
way that the administration must take. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME FROM 
WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for the dis- 
tribution of income from wildlife refuges 
administered by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the 
Interior for payments in lieu of taxes 
and to authorize U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service to dispose of uplands surplus to 
their needs for the wetlands acquisition 
program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks two items which document 
the need for such legislation: first, an 
article which appeared in the Webster 
Reporter and Farmer dated January 10, 
1962, by Mr. Harold Card, publisher of 
this newspaper which points out the sig- 
nificance of the wetlands acquisition pro- 
gram and stresses the need for a clear 
understanding of its implications; sec- 
ond, a letter from R. W. Burwell, the 
regional director of Fish and Wildlife, 
which appeared in the Webster Reporter 
and Farmer on the same date as a com- 
panion report to Mr. Card’s article. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Webster (S. Dak.) Reporter and 
Farmer, Jan. 10, 1962] 
AREA CouNTY COMMISSIONERS TALK U.S. 
WETLANDS ACQUISITION PLAN 

The program of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 

life Service to acquire, by purchase or lease, 
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wetlands in South Dakota to bolster water- 
fowl production, highlighted discussion last 
Thursday afternoon at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Northeastern South Dakota 
County Commissioners Association, held at 
the Izaak Walton Clubhouse at Webster. 

Information regarding the program was 
somewhat limited and no formal action by 
the group was taken. A proposal was made 
that at the April meeting of the association, 
representatives of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service as well as Izaak Walton and sports- 
man clubs be invited to attend. 

Main discussion at the meeting centered 
around the fact that lands purchased by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service would be taken 
off the tax rolls and that this could result 
in hardship for school districts as well as 
the entire county. 


SENATOR JOINS DISCUSSION 


Senator Francis Case, who addressed the 
meeting on highways and other matters and 
joined in the discussion on the wetlands 
program, told of proposals made in Con- 
gress to reimburse certain areas for tax losses 
sustained under Federal programs. Later 
information was furnished that Governor 
Gubbrud, of South Dakota, Governor Guy, 
of North Dakota, and Governor Anderson, 
of Minnesota, have been contacted in the 
hope that a program could be worked out 
for presentation to Congress. 

Presently a portion of the money received 
from the sale of duck stamps is earmarked 
for the purchase of “brooding areas” but 
no provision is made for use of these moneys 
for reimbursing local taxing districts for 
revenues lost by removal of these lands from 
tax rolls. 

WORKING IN DAY COUNTY 


Representatives of the Aberdeen office have 
been working in Day County and elsewhere 
for some time negotiating land purchase and 
lease agreements. These representatives ap- 
peared before the Day County commissioners 
about a month ago asking the latter to ap- 
prove a resolution which in effect stated that 
they were familiar with the program and had 
no objections to it. The commissioners de- 
ferred action pending further information 
and initiated discussion of the program at 
the joint meeting of the Lake Region Coun- 
ty Commissioners Association last Thursday. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service proposes in 
Day County to purchase 3,328 acres of wet- 
lands and to lease an additional 45,390 acres. 
A similar program of varying proportions is 
proposed in 34 other counties in South 
Dakota. 

The land-purchase program, which re- 
sults in taking property off the tax rolls of 
the county, townships and school districts, 
is provoking extensive discussion. The lease 
program, under which the land would con- 
tinue on these tax rolls, has aroused less 
comment. 


BIGGER PURCHASES LIKELY 


Although the proposed purchase of wet- 
lands in Day County under the program is 
only 3,328 acres, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service estimates that in order to acquire 
this acreage of wetlands, it will have to pur- 
chase as much as 16,640 acres. This will 
likely take place because landowners may be 
unwilling at times to sell except along legal 
subdivision lines and would either sell all 
or none. This figure of 16,640 acres, of 
course, is only an estimate. It may run less, 
as the Pish and Wildlife Service hopes, or it 
may run considerably more. In either case, 
all lands purchased go off the tax roll and 
will never return unless a Federal law is en- 
acted which permits the Government to sell 
tracts acquired under this program. 

Under present law, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service pays 25 percent of any receipts from 
permitted uses of its lands to the counties in 
lieu of taxes. However, this would in most 
cases amount to very little because permitted 
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uses of the purchased land would be mostly 

livestock grazing and one-fourth of this 

revenue would not compensate for tax losses. 

If the land purchases were large in one school 

district, the result could be severe hardship 

to the district in the operation of its school. 
PROBLEMS FOR FARMERS 

Other angles of the problem are worthy of 
thought: 

Drainage from areas adjoining the pur- 
chased tracts would probably be restricted 
for the reason that the program is aimed at 
preserving potholes for maximum waterfowl 
production. 

Farmers desiring to extend their land- 
holdings to adjoining areas would have to 
compete with the U.S. Treasury in bidding 
for lands they desire to buy. 

The same is true regarding leases. 

The good intentions of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in promoting waterfowl produc- 
tion are not doubted. Their job has been 
assigned to them and the rules have been laid 
down by Federal law. 


IMPORTANT DUCK AREA 


Day County, as well as other counties in 
northeastern South Dakota, has a larger per- 
centage of duck-producing potholes than 
most areas. In fact, this region has received 
wide publicity as one of the chief “duck fac- 
tories” of the Nation. Only one other county 
(Edmunds) in South Dakota has a larger 
quota than Day for wet-lands purchase and 
no county exceeds Day County in acreages 
proposed for lease. Eleven counties in this 
general area are expected to furnish more 
than 50 percent of both the purchased wet 
lands and leased wet lands under the pro- 
gram for South Dakota. 

The Reporter and Farmer has made in- 
quiry and the information received indicates 
that more than 2,700 acres of land in Day 
County has been purchased to date, of the 
approximately 5,700 acres purchased through 
the Aberdeen office. This includes, appar- 
ently, three completely quarter-section farms 
and possibly more. In one case, a tenant 
and his family will be dislodged and forced 
to locate elsewhere. 


BURWELL WRITES LETTER 


On page 1 of section 2 of this paper, there 
appears a letter by Regional Director Robert 
W. Burwell, of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service at Minneapolis, further explaining 
the program and we commend it to your 
reading. In connection with the Burwell 
letter, it will be noted he refers to a table 
accompanying his letter which shows the 
estimate of wet land to be purchased and the 
amount to be leased. This complete table 
is available at this office for anyone who 
desires to see it but is not reprinted here 
because of space limitations. 

A portion of the table, of interest to our 
readers, is printed herewith. Please note 
that the figures shown in parentheses are 
the acreages (both wetland and upland) 
which the Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates will have to be purchased in order 
to obtain the desired acreages of wet lands 
shown in the first column: 


Proposed 

Proposed purchase: easement 
Day County: 3,328 (16,640) 43, 390 
Marshall County: 2,828 (14,140) — 24, 185 
Roberts County: 1,810 (9,048) 36, 841 
Grant County: 259 (1.296) 10, 351 
Codington County: 752 (3,7860) — 24,376 


Clark County: 1,446 (7.232) 36, 297 


Spink County: 479 (2,346) 8, 811 
Brown County: 2,320 (11,600) — 6,129 
Edmunds County: 4,000 (31,812). 41,779 
McPherson County: 2,688 (13,- 
r e 26, 456 
Kingsbury County: 1,888 (9,441). 27,563 
Other counties: 18,273 (123,245). 191, 218 
Total for State 40,071 
oh 476, 596 
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This newspaper has from time to time 
carried articles about the program, one as 
early as February 4, 1960, when H. Milton 
Reeves, wildlife biologist for the Aberdeen 
office, appeared before the Webster Kiwanis 
Club to explain the program. We believe 
that the program should be studied care- 
fully to see if there are ways in which the 
good features of the plan can be retained 
and the unfavorable features corrected by 
legislation or otherwise, so that areas which 
geographically and topographically are 80 
situated as to furnish a great many of the 
migratory waterfowl population for the en- 
joyment of hunters everywhere are not pe- 
nalized for their favorable location. 


[From the Webster (S. Dak.) Reporter and 
Farmer, Jan. 10, 1962] 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR oF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
Service EXPLAINS PLAN FOR LAND ACQUI- 
SITION PROGRAM 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The following letter from 
Robert W. Burwell, regional director of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, at Minneapolis, relat- 
ing to the wetlands acquisition program, was 
received following a telephone conversation 
with Mr. Burwell last Friday jointly by 
Lester Berner, Pierre, chief of the Game Divi- 
sion of the South Dakota Game, Fish and 
Parks Department, and Harold W. Card, of 
the Reporter and Farmer. This letter is be- 
ing published as background information for 
an article appearing elsewhere in this 
paper, written by Mr. Card, which points 
out the significance of this program as it 
applies to Day County and edjoining areas of 
northeastern South Dakota, and suggests the 
need for a clear understanding of its impli- 
cations for local taxing districts and for 
farmers adjacent to these areas. We com- 
mend this letter to your careful reading, as 
well as the article relating to it, appearing 
elsewhere. (The letter follows:) 

January 5, 1962. 
HAROLD Carp, 


Publisher, Reporter and Farmer, 
Webster, S. Dak. 

Dear Mr, Caro: We were pleased to have 
an opportunity to talk with you this morn- 
ing about our program for the acquisition 
of waterfowl production areas in South 
Dakota. We agree with you that there has 
been a lot of misunderstanding about this 
program and that a good news story giving 
the facts would be most worthwhile at this 


Perhaps it is appropriate to begin this 
story by telling you the facts as to how it all 
began. 


LOSS OF NESTING AREAS 


Back in the early 1950’s our Bureau made 
an inventory of wetland areas remaining in 
the United States. We learned that there 
were at that time approximately 750,000 
acres of wet lands in South Dakota. At about 
the same time, we learned that a number of 
factors were destroying wet lands useful to 
waterfowl. These factors included highway 
construction, filling, urban expansion, drain- 
age, and others. Our information indicated 
that the waterfowl-producing areas were be- 
ing lost at an average rate of about 2 percent 
per year in the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
largely through drainage. 

We looked into several solutions to the 
drainage problem and finally concluded that 
the best means of saving a significant por- 
tion of the important waterfowl producing 
areas would be an acquisition program. The 
inventory of wet lands had shown that there 
were a great many wetland areas in South 
Dakota and that the average size was about 
1.5 acres. There were some areas which 
were considerably larger and which held 
water throughout the summer period except 
in years of extreme drought. These areas 
were suitable to rear waterfowl broods to 
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the flight stage. Many of the other wetland 
areas were as small as one-tenth of an acre 
and held water for no more than a few 
days or weeks during the spring. 


PLAN ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


We conducted studies to see which wet 
lands were important to waterfowl produc- 
tion. These studies showed that even the 
one-tenth acre wet lands were useful in the 
spring because ducks require isolation from 
members of the same species in order to 
mate and nest. We found too that the 
broods hatched at the very tiny temporary 
potholes would move as much as 2.5 miles 
overland to reach a larger, more permanent 
marsh that would provide food, water, and 
cover all summer, Once the broods were 
hatched, the ducks no longer required iso- 
lation, but would gather together in larger 
numbers on the deeper potholes. 

These facts suggested a way in which the 
acquisition program could be conducted so 
as to avoid the purchase of excessive 
amounts of land. Not only were we con- 
cerned about buying large amounts of land 
because we recognized that such a program 
could conceivably result in tax losses, but 
dry land doesn’t produce ducks and our 
funds would only go so far. 

Our program was established on a theory 
that we could buy about four brood marshes 
in each township where such marshes ex- 
isted. If these brood marshes were prop- 
erly distributed in the township, they would 
provide water for the broods for all of the 
ducks in -the township throughout the 
summer. 


SUPPLEMENT BY LEASE PROGRAM 


The smaller, more temporary wet lands 
needed protection also. So we developed the 
idea of obtaining easements in which the 
landowner would agree not to drain, burn, 
or fill his wet lands for a 20-year period. 
Under the easement, the farmer would re- 
tain ownership of the wetland areas and 
have all uses of the land, except drainage, 
burning and filling. 

Our legal advisers stated that the ease- 
ments should be taken only following the 
purchase of a brood area to which the water- 
fowl broods could move from the areas pro- 
posed for easement. This is the basic ap- 
proach to the acquisition program; namely, 
buy brood areas, then obtain easements from 
as many landowners as possible within 2 
miles of the brood area to assure that there 
will be sufficient broods to use the area 
purchased for them. 


NO CONDEMNATION PROCEDURES 


Since it was obvious that the program 
would require a number of years to com- 
plete and since the best possible public 
relations would be necessary during this 
period, the Bureau adopted a policy that 
condemnation would not be used to purchase 
the waterfowl production areas. In other 
words, the Bureau would deal only with 
willing sellers and pay the fair market value 
of the land. The fair market value would 
be determined by an investigation of recent 
sales of comparable land in the vicinity 
of the proposed purchase. 


CAN’T SELL LANDS BOUGHT 


It was realized that farmers would, at 
times, desire to sell only along legal sub- 
division lines. This would require the 
Bureau to buy croplands surplus to its 
needs. This posed a problem because the 
Bureau cannot sell lands purchased for 
waterfowl purposes. It is, however, empow- 
ered to swap surplus lands for other lands 
suitable to its needs on a value-for-value 
basis. Where the Bureau must buy upland 
surplus to its needs, it plans to negotiate 
an exchange of such lands with nearby own- 
ers for wetland areas which the owner would 
be willing to trade. 

It was estimated that approximately 40,000 
acres of suitable brood areas might be pur- 
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chased in South Dakota asa maximum. This 
figure does not include the uplands which 
farmers might desire to sell s the 
brood areas. To be on the safe side, the 
Bureau estimated that no purchase should 
contain less than 20 percent wet lands, but 
should contain as much wet lands as pos- 
sible so as to reduce the amount of upland 
taken off the tax rolls. To date, the aver- 
age has been about 40 percent wet lands for 
purchases in South Dakota. It is expected 
that the percentage of wet land to upland 
will increase as the program moves farther 
south in South Dakota because land values 
are higher and farmers will prefer to sell 
as little upland as possible in marking off 
the boundaries of the wetland areas. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TILL 1967 


The Bureau has estimated that it will be 
able to obtain easements to cover approxi- 
mately 475,000 acres of wet lands in South 
Dakota. 

The funds for the acquisition program in 
South Dakota will be available for about 6 
more years; so, the program should be com- 
pleted in 1967. 

A table is attached showing the estimate 
of the amount of wet land to be purchased 
and the amount of wet land to be protected 
by easements in each of the counties in 
South Dakota, We believe that these are 
the maximum acreages of wet lands that we 
would like to purchase. Much will depend 
on the willingness of farmers to sell wet 
lands and the willingness of farmers to offer 
easements on their wet lands. The amount 
of uplands will be the least amount the 
farmers will sell along with the wetland 
areas, except that the Bureau would like to 
have a 200-foot strip of upland around the 
brood marshes to provide nesting habitat. 

TAX LOSS RECOGNIZED 

At the present time, the Bureau pays 25 
percent of any receipts from permitted uses 
of its lands to the counties in lieu of taxes. 
This amount is set by law. The Bureau 
recognizes that this payment generally will 
not compensate the counties for tax losses 
because most of the permitted use of the 
purchased lands will be livestock grazing. 
We have been conducting a tax study to 
determine the extent of these losses and 
what might be done to properly compensate 
for them. The facts obtained from the study 
have been provided to the Governors of the 
States of North and South Dakota and Min- 
nesota for whatever action they may deem 
advisable. Our Bureau cannot pay more 
than the present 25 percent of receipts un- 
less the Congress authorizes us to do so. 


SCHEDULE MEETINGS 


Attempts have been made to schedule 
meetings with county commissioners to ex- 
plain the program for the acquisition of 
waterfowl production areas. To date it has 
been possible to schedule meetings with only 
the county commissioners of Day, Edmunds, 
and Brown Counties. Our representatives 
wrote on June 9, 1961, to the commissioners 
of Clark, McPherson, and Marshall Counties 
asking for an opportunity to explain our pro- 
gram, but the meetings have not been held. 
Additional meetings will be held as fast as it 
is possible to schedule them, 

The acquisition program in South Dakota 
is handled by our office in Aberdeen. The 
address Is as follows: Area Acquisition Office, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 202 
Van Slyke Building, 11614 South Main Street. 

Please let us know if we can be of further 
assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. BURWELL, 
Regional Director. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, this proposed legislation seeks 
to deal in a practical and realistic 
manner with a problem associated with 
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the wetlands acquisition program. The 
Department of the Interior has esti- 
mated that a minimum of 12,500,000 
acres of wet lands are needed in the 
United States to maintain waterfowl 
populations at a significant level. Of 
this total, 5,500,000 acres are already 
under public control. The remainder is 
to be acquired by State and Federal 
agencies in the coming years. Part of 
this amount, or approximately 2,771,000 
acres, is to be acquired with funds au- 
thorized by Congress in 1961 in the form 
of an emergency Federal loan of $105 
million. 

A large portion of this $105 million is 
to be spent in South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, and Minnesota. Presently, this 
acquisition program is at a standstill 
in these three States. The required ap- 
proval of the Governors of these States, 
in accordance with Public Law 87-383, 
is being withheld because local govern- 
ing bodies point out that extreme hard- 
ships will occur to counties, townships, 
and school districts in which large 
acreages are purchased. The program 
in effect removes property from the tax 
rolls since legislation does not allow pay- 
ment of taxes by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This area of the country should not 
be penalized, because of its favorable 
waterfowl production location, to the 
benefit of other sections of the Nation. 
Under present law, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service pays 25 percent of any re- 
ceipts from permitted uses of its lands 
to the counties in lieu of taxes. How- 
ever, this amounts to very little because 
permitted uses of the purchased wet 
lands would be mostly livestock grazing. 
One-fourth of this revenue does not 
compensate for tax losses. 

The bill which I propose will alleviate 
any hardships to local governing bodies 
by making payments to the counties in 
the amount of three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the land. 
This formula will provide for payments 
very closely approximating that which 
would be assessed on a taxation basis. 
These payments would average about 
45 cents per acre per year. 

I wish to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that the money for these payments 
would be provided by income derived 
from lands under Federal ownership as 
Federal wildlife refuges. Therefore, no 
special or additional appropriations 
would be required to meet the provisions 
of this bill. 

We must also face the fact that many 
times landowners desire to sell wet lands 
along legal subdivision lines. This 
means that the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice will purchase uplands surplus to 
waterfowl production needs. This ratio 
thus far in the history of the wet-lands 
acquisition program averages 40 percent 
wet lands to 60 percent uplands, 

So, Mr. President, in this bill I pro- 
pose authorization for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to dispose of these sur- 
plus uplands to the highest bidder and 
return the money to the migratory bird 
conservation fund. 

I hope that this legislation which I 
offer today will be given prompt and 
careful consideration. Success of the 
wet-lands acquisition program is con- 
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tingent upon finding a legislative solu- 
tion to these problems. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2927) to provide for the 
distribution of the total net income from 
wildlife refuges administered by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
401 of the Act of June 15, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 
715s), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) All money received during 
each fiscal year from the sale or other dis- 
position of surplus wildlife or of timber, hay, 
grass, or other spontaneous products of the 
soll, shell, sand or gravel and from other 
privileges on any refuge established under 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1929, or any other law, proclama- 
tion, or Executive order administered by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, shall be covered 
into the United States Treasury and set aside 
as a special fund to remain available for 
expenditure, without further appropriation, 
by the Secretary of the Interior for (1) neces- 
sary expenses incurred in effecting such sale 
or other disposition of such wildlife or 
products, in granting such privileges, or in 
the administration of the provisions of this 
section; and (2) payments to the counties 
i which the lands in such refuges are 
situated, to be used solely for the benefit 
of the public schools and roads therein, as 
follows: 

“(A) to each county in which public do- 
main land in such a refuge is situated, 
an amount equal to such portion of 25 per 
centum of the net receipts (after deduc- 
tion of amounts expended under clause (1) 
above) from such refuge in each fiscal year 
as the area of such public domain land 
bears to the total area of such refuge; and 

“(B) to each county in which refuge land 
other than public domain land is situated, 
for each fiscal year, an amount equal to 
three-quarters of 1 per centum of the ap- 
praised value of such other land, exclusive 
of improvements, as initially determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior and as re- 
determined by the Secretary at not more 
than ten-year intervals. 


Payments to counties under the provisions 
of this section in any fiscal year shall not 
exceed the amount that will be available 
in such year for such payments in the fund 
established under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. If the amount in such fund in any 
year is not adequate to cover the total 
amount of payments to the counties as de- 
termined under clause 2 (A) and (B) above, 
each such payment shall be reduced by such 
per centum as is equal to the per centum 
by which the total of such payments de- 
termined under clause 2 (A) and (B) for 
such year exceeds the amount available for 
such payments in such year in such funds. 

“(b) Subject to the applicable provisions 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, the disposition or sale 
of surplus animals and products and the 
grant of privileges on such wildlife refuges 
may be made upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior de- 
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termines to be in the best interests of the 
Government or as will advance the knowl- 
edge of, and disseminate information re- 
garding, the conservation of wildlife, in- 
cluding sale in the open market, exchange 
of animals for the same or other kinds, and 
gifts or loans to public or private institu- 
tions for exhibition or propagation.” 

Sec. 2. The General Appropriation Act, 
1951 (64 Stat. 595), is amended by striking 
out the paragraph entitled “Management of 
National Wildlife Refuges” under the head- 
ing "FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE”, 

Sec, 3. Section 5 of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act (16 U.S.C, 715d) is amend- 
ed by inserting (a)“ after “Src. 5.” and by 
inserting at the end of such section a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, the Secretary of the In- 
terior may, upon determining that any land 
acquired in fee under the provisions of this 
Act is no longer required for the purposes 
of this Act, dispose of such land at public 
auction to the highest bidder. Any amounts 
received by the Secretary for land disposed 
of under the provisions of this subsection 
shall be paid into the migratory bird con- 
servation fund, established pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 
451), to be available for the purposes of such 
fund,” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by the first 
section and section 2 of this Act shall be- 
come effective on the first day of the first 
fiscal year beginning after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. The amendment made 
by section 3 of this Act shall become effec- 
tive on such date of enactment. 


MONUMENT COMMEMORATING 
FIRST U.S.-MANNED ORBITAL 
FLIGHT AROUND THE EARTH 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the erection of a monu- 
ment commemorating the first US.- 
manned orbital flight around the earth. 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to erect an appropriate monu- 
ment on, or as near as possible to, com- 
plex 14, Cape Canaveral, Fla., the point 
from which Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., 
rode his Friendship 7 space capsule into 
orbit and thus into the pages of history 
on February 20, 1962. 

We in Florida take a particularly per- 
sonal pride in John Glenn, Jr. We Flo- 
ridians are proud that he started his 
historic flight from our shore. And we 
marines are proud that Glenn was se- 
lected for this first effort, 

It is fitting for us to recall man’s first 
conquest of air at a time when we are 
hailing his first successful conquest of 
outer space in orbital flight. As John 
Glenn told the Senate Space Committee 
yesterday—Wednesday: “We have just 
made our third flight at Kitty Hawk.” 

Thirty-five years ago, Mr. President, 
the 69th Congress passed a bill to erect 
a monument on Kill Devil Hill at Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., commemorating—and I 
quote the first successful human at- 
tempt in all history at power-driven air- 
plane flight, achieved by Orville Wright 


on December 17. 1903.“ 


The courageous achievement of Or- 
ville Wright changed the course of his- 
tory, much more than he could have 
conceived. 
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So, too, we know that John Glenn’s 
orbital flight will alter the course of 
man’s history on this earth, and I am 
sure to a far greater extent than we can 
now imagine. 

In some future year the perspective of 
human life as viewed from outer space 
could perhaps alter the ambitious plans 
of world domination held by the Com- 
munist empire, and thus bring closer to 
realization the hope of man for peace on 
earth. 

It is not the common thing, I realize, 
Mr. President, to commemorate an event 
with a lasting memorial so closely fol- 
lowing the occurrence itself—the ra- 
tionale being that only time can place 
current events in their proper historical 
perspective. In this case, however, the 
conclusion is forced upon reasonable 
men, that America’s first orbital flight 
will have a monumental impact upon 
history. 

I urge the Congress to enact this leg- 
islation so that a fitting monument can 
be erected contemporary with the men 
who have achieved greatness in their 
time. 

We can thus demonstrate to John 
Glenn, his fellow astronauts, Commander 
Shepard and Colonel Grissom, and to 
all the members of his team at Cape 
Canaveral and at points around the globe 
the homage, and gratitude of a grateful 
nation, and free world, and the pride 
and esteem in which we hold these men. 

By so doing, we can stimulate them 
to even greater achievements toward re- 
capturing for America complete suprem- 
acy in outer space. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2934) to authorize the 
erection of a monument in commemora- 
tion of the first U.S.-manned vehicle 
orbital flight around the earth, intro- 
duced by Mr. SMATHERS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 


AMENDMENT OF PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Peace Corps 
Act—Public Law 87-293. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the President, and I am in- 
troducing it in order that there may be 
a specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with a section-by-section 
analysis of the changes which are pro- 
posed. The analysis was submitted by 
the executive branch. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and section-by-section 
analysis will be printed in the Recorp. 
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The bill (S. 2935) to amend the Peace 
Corps Act, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, which 
authorizes appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of that Act, is amended by striking 
out “1962” and “$40,000,000” and substitut- 
ing “1963” and “$63,750,000", respectively. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Peace Corps Act, 
which relates to Peace Corps volunteers, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (b), insert the following 
sentence immediately after the first sen- 
tence: “Supplies or equipment provided vol- 
unteers may be transferred to the govern- 
ment or other entities of the country or area 
in which they have been serving, when no 
longer necessary for their maintenance or to 
insure their health or capacity to serve effec- 
tively, and when such transfers would fur- 
ther the purposes of this Act.” 

(b) In subsection (h), strike out “and for 
the purposes of” immediately after “tort li- 
ability statute,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 
(5 U.S.C. 2171 et seq.), and”. 

Sec. 3. Section 7(b) of the Peace Corps Act, 
which relates to compensation of persons 
employed in the United States in activities 
authorized by that Act, is amended by strik- 
ing out “so” in the first sentence thereof. 

Sec. 4. Section 10(a) (2) of the Peace Corps 
Act, which relates to the assignment of vol- 
unteers to duty with international organiza- 
tions and agencies, is amended by inserting 
“in fiscal year 1963, in addition to the num- 
ber of assignments previously permitted,” 
immediately after “shall be assigned” and by 
striking out “or volunteer leaders” immedi- 
ately after “Peace Corps volunteers”. 

Sec. 5. Section 13(a) of the Peace Corps 
Act, which relates to the employment of ex- 
perts and consultants, is amended by strik- 
ing out “Peace Corps” and substituting 
“President”. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. FULBRIGHT is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED Act To AMEND THE PEACE Corps ACT 
As SUBMITTED BY THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


The proposed act (the bill) to amend 
the Peace Corps Act has two main purposes. 
First, it authorizes new appropriations under 
the general authority in the Peace Corps Act 
(the act) for appropriations to carry out 
the purposes of the act. The bill would ac- 
complish this by striking out the amount 
and the reference to the fiscal year in that 
general authorization and substituting the 
new amount and the new fiscal year. Dele- 
tion of the amount and date in the general 
authorization, of course, has no effect on 
funds heretofore made available to carry out 
the purposes or provisions of the act. Second, 
the bill would effect six other amendments 
to the act, some of which are of a substantive 
nature designed to promote more effective 
and efficient operation of the Peace Corps, 
and others of which are clarifying or tech- 
nical changes. 

Section 1: Amends section 3(b) of the 
act, which relates to authorizations, to au- 
thorize the appropriation of $63,750,000 for 
fiscal year 1963 to carry out the purposes of 
the act. The appropriation of $40 million 
for fiscal year 1962 was authorized by this 
general authority. 

Section 2: Amends section 5 of the act, 
which relates to Peace Corps volunteers, in 
two respects: 

Subsection 2(a) of the bill amends sub- 
section 5(b) of the act to permit supplies or 
equipment provided for the volunteers and 
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no longer required in connection with their 
work to be transferred to the Government 
or other entities of the country or area to 
which the volunteers are assigned. Clothing 
and subsistence (eg, food) provided to 
volunteers under the authority of subsection 
5(b) are transferred to them outright and, 
in the normal course of their work, consumed 
or otherwise fully used up. Similarly, sup- 
plies and equipment (e.g., medicines, whether 
for personal or project use), which in the 
normal course of events would also be fully 
used up or otherwise difficult to account for 
at the end of a volunteer's tour of duty, are 
also transferred to them outright. And in 
many cases it is most efficient or economical 
to make funds available to the volunteers 
themselves or to the host country for the 
purchase of certain supplies or equipment 
(e.g., household furnishings). Title to such 
supplies or equipment would normally be in 
the purchaser. 

On the other hand, supplies or equipment 
of substantial value (e.g., teaching aids; 
surveying equipment) which would not 
normally be consumed or fully used up in 
connection with the volunteers’ work is 
generally not transferred to the volunteers. 
In many cases the interests of the Peace 
Corps program and of the United States 
would be substantially advanced if, when no 
longer required by the volunteers, such 
equipment or supplies could be left with the 
host country or institutions therein, like the 
school or hospital with which the volunteers 
have been working. This would be permit- 
ted by the proposed amendment. 

It is to be emphasized that the authority 
requested does not augment the basic au- 
thority in section 5(b) of the act to provide 
equipment or supplies for the volunteers. 
This existing authority is limited to provid- 
ing the supplies or equipment necessary for 
the maintenance of the volunteers or to 
insure their health or capacity to serve 
effectively. The Peace Corps’ general policy, 
further, is not to provide equipment or sup- 
plies of a value in excess of roughly $1,000 
per volunteer. 

Subsection 2(b) of the bill amends sub- 
section 5(h) of the act, which specifies the 
laws for the purposes of which volunteers 
shall be considered employees of the United 
States, by adding the Federal Voting Assist- 
ance Act of 1955 (5 U.S.C. 2171 et seq.). 
Except for purposes of the laws specified in 
section 5(h) or elsewhere in the act, volun- 
teers are not persons holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States or 
officers or employees thereof, The Federal 
Voting Assistance Act in general authorizes 
Government officials to take reasonable meas- 
ures to assist Federal employees absent from 
the States where they maintain voting resi- 
dences to exercise absentee voting rights. 
It is to be emphasized that that act does not 
grant absentee voting rights. It merely pro- 
vides for administrative assistance to Federal 
employees who wish to exercise such absen- 
tee voting rights as may be accorded by the 
States where they maintain voting residences. 

Section 3: Amends section 7(b) of the act, 
which relates to the compensation of persons 
engaged in the United States in activities 
authorized thereby, by striking out the word 
“so.” This is a technical change. Section 
7(b) is comparable to section 625 (b) (2) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and substantially identical to sec- 
tion 527(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, on which it was based. 
Like those sections, section 7(b) was in- 
tended to permit persons employed, ap- 
pointed or assigned under section 7(c) of 
the act, the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, or other authorities, and on detail 
with the Peace Corps in the United States, 
to be compensated at rates authorized by 
section 7(b) appropriate to the positions to 
which they are detailed. Deletion of the 
word “so,” which does not appear in either 
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section 625(b)(2) or section 527(b), will 
correct an apparent inadvertence in the 
drafting of the act and thus clarify this 
technical matter. 

Section 4: Amends the proviso to section 
10(a) (2) of the act, which generally author- 
izes the assignment of volunteers to duty 
with United Nations or other intergovern- 
mental organizations or agencies, (a) to per- 
mit 125 volunteers to be assigned in fiscal 
year 1963 under the authority of section 
10(a)(2) in addition to the 125 now per- 
mitted thereunder and (b) to delete the 
reference to volunteer leaders. Volunteers 
would be assigned to international organi- 
zations under arrangements between the 
Peace Corps and the organization compara- 
ble to arrangements between the Peace Corps 
and voluntary agencies or universities made 
pursuant to sections 5(g) and 10(a)(I) of 
the act, except that such assignments may 
be agreed upon only in special cases where 
the Secretary of State has determined that 
the assignments would serve the purposes of 
the act. Deletion of the reference to volun- 
teer leaders is a technical change. Section 6 
of the act provides that, except as otherwise 
provided, all provisions of the act applicable 
to volunteers shall be applicable to volun- 
teer leaders and that volunteers shall in- 
clude volunteer leaders. Hence, section 
10(a) (2), as amended, would continue to 
apply to volunteer leaders. 

Section 5: Amends section 13(a) of the 
act, which relates to the employment of ex- 
perts and consultants, by striking out “Peace 
Corps” and substituting “President.” This 
is a purely technical change to reflect the 
fact that the act does not create a Peace 
Corps agency, but confers authorities and 
functions upon the President who provides 
for the Peace Corps agency in the course of 
delegating these functions pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(b) of the act. Consistent with this 
structure of the act, the authority to employ 
experts or consultants, like the section 7 
authorities to employ or appoint persons, 
should be conferred upon the President. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce an affirmative, conservative legisla- 
tive program, including eight separate 
bills and resolutions, which I send to the 
desk, for appropriate reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The proposals will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution, joint reso- 
lutions, resolution, and bills, submitted 
and introduced by Mr. Tower, were re- 
ceived, and referred, as follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 60 


Concurrent resolution to express the sense of 
Congress that the purpose of U.S. foreign 
policy is victory over communism; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


Whereas the foreign policy of the United 
States appears to omit the possibility of 
complete and clear-cut victory over Commu- 
nist imperialism; and 

Whereas this is a policy which places 
human survival above human dignity, which 
fears random manifestations of opinion 
more than it nurtures the hope of freedom; 
and 

Whereas the Congress has not consented, 
nor can it consent to such a policy; and 

Whereas the mission of the United States 
must be to secure victory over tyranny, the 
end of man's enslavement of man, and the 
ultimate impotence of all concentrations of 
power which may now or hereafter threaten 
the peace of the world and the freedom of its 
peoples; and 

Whereas this purpose should be enunci+ 
ated in suc_ a way that whatever enemies we 
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face cannot mistake it, so that the people 
we represent may determine their own sup- 
port, and so that the enslaved peoples of 
the earth may find hope for a future in 
which their freedom, and the whole cause of 
freedom, is not sacrificed for safety but in- 
stead is consecrated as the central cause of 
our time and all times: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the that the purpose of 
the United States in its relations with other 
nations of the world should be— 

(1) victory over Communist tyranny; 

(2) to oppose by all effective means the 
growth of any power dedicated to aggression 
or the denial of freedom to its own or any 
other peoples; 

(3) to oppose communism’s worldwide ef- 
forts to subvert nations and peoples by the 
most effective means available; 

(4) to support for all nations submitted 
to Soviet, Communist Chinese, or other 
Communist control since 1939, the right of 
free choice of government, after proper prep- 
aration and under appropriate electoral 
supervision; 

(5) to press by all diplomatic means for 
the withdrawal of Soviet, Communist Chi- 
nese, or other Communist forces, both uni- 
formed and covert, from all areas entered 
by them since 1939; 

(6) to reduce Communist war machines, 
and the economies which support them, to 
levels at which they can no longer threaten 
the peace of the world; 

(7) to fully arm, both in material and 
morally, ourselves for these tasks; 

(8) to support and fully defend those 
whose freedom is threatened; 

(9) to support and assist those whose 
aspirations for freedom are chalienged by 
internal or external forces whose ultimate 
path would lead to tyranny; 

(10) to vounsel and assist those who, un- 
tried in freedom, are tempted by the promise 
of rapid growth to embrace coercive eco- 
nomic systems, that they may be preserved 
instead on the path of the only proven 
progress to freedom—that of individual ded- 
ication, dignity, initiative, and responsibil- 
ity in a free capitalistic economy; 

(11) to enjoin all nations to a course of 
full commitment to self-determination; to 
discourage attitudes of benevolent neutral- 
ity which, when men are not free, debase all 
men, weaken all freedom, and work not for 
peace but for the advantage of aggressors; 
and 

(12) to remind a world often fearfully un- 
sure, that peace in our time depends not 
upon the concessions of free nations but 
upon their determination and upon the 
enemy's assessment of that determination, 
that life itself is no more dear than the 
conditions of that life, and that freedom is 
the only tolerable human condition for the 
people of these United States and for a 
world at peace. 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 161) to 
establish rules of interpretation govern- 
ing questions of the effect of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 2931) to amend the anti- 
trust laws to prohibit certain activities 
of labor organizations in restraint of 
trade and commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 162) di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
submit proposals to the Congress for the 
gradual termination of unnecessary 
Federal controls on farming, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The resolution (S. Res. 303) to pro- 
vide for an investigation of Government 
competition with private business, was 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the extent to which departments and 
agencies of the Government are engaged in 
the production or furnishing of goods and 
services which can be supplied by private 
enterprise; 

(2) the extent to which necessity or the 
national security require that such goods 
and services be produced or furnished by 
departments or agencies of the Government; 
and 

(3) the means and methods by which the 
function of producing or furnishing such 
goods and services may be transferred at the 
earliest practicable time and to the greatest 
practicable extent to private competitive en- 
terprise within the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1962, 
through January 31, 1963, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized at its discretion to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation as 
it deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1963. ~ 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 163) 
to establish the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Trade, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 2932) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to pro- 
vide for scheduled personal and corpo- 
rate income tax reductions, and for other 
purposes, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 164) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative 
to the balancing of the budget, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I do not 
expect all of these measures to receive 
immediate consideration by a Demo- 
cratic Congress; but these proposals and 
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others to come from me and my col- 
leagues will, I believe, help to blueprint 
an affirmative, conservative legislative 
covenant. 

This eight-measure program includes 
a foreign policy resolution expressing 
“the sense of the Congress that victory 
over communism is the aim and objec- 
tive of U.S. foreign policy”; and it in- 
cludes bills and resolutions devoted to 
States rights, labor antitrust, agricul- 
ture, Government competition with pri- 
vate business, foreign trade, taxes, and 
a mandatory balanced Federal budget. 

Mr. President, I should like to sum- 
marize the eight bills and resolutions I 
have submitted: 

First. Foreign policy resolution: This 
resolution expresses the sense of the 
Congress that the purpose of U.S. for- 
eign policy is: First, victory over com- 
munism; second, to oppose by all effec- 
tive means the growth of any power 
dedicated to aggression or the denial of 
freedom to its own or to any other 
people; third, to oppose and end com- 
munism’s worldwide efforts to subvert 
nations and people; fourth, to support 
and secure the right of free choice of 
government for all nations submitted to 
Communist control since 1939. 

Second. States rights: A resolution to 
establish rules of interpretation govern- 
ing questions of the effect of Federal laws 
on State laws. The resolution would 
provide that no future act of Congress 
would be construed as indicating an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to preempt 
State laws on the same subject matter, 
unless Congress expresses such intent. 

Third. Labor antitrust law: The pur- 
pose here is to prohibit certain types of 
union activity intended to lessen compe- 
tition or to establish monopolies in the 
marketplace for products or commodi- 
ties—for example, efforts by unions to 
prevent the installation of preglazed 
windows or factory painted kitchen cabi- 
nets. It has no application whatsoever 
to the supply or price of labor. 

Fourth. Agriculture: A resolution to 
gradually increase acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, while gradually 
reducing the level of price supports. The 
ultimate goal is to restore agriculture to 
@ market-regulated economy. The pe- 
riod of time within which all such con- 
trols would be terminated would be not 
more than 6 years. 

Fifth. Government competition with 
private business: A resolution authoriz- 
ing a Senate committee—the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations—to make 
a full and complete study to determine 
the extent of Government competition 
with private enterprise, and to deter- 
mine means and methods by which such 
functions can be transferred to private 
enterprise. 

Sixth. Foreign trade: A resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Foreign 
Trade, to exercise congressional over- 
sight of all foreign trade programs. 

I should like to call particular atten- 
tion to my foreign-trade resolution, be- 
cause I believe it is one on which this 
body might arrive at some degree of 
unanimity. The resolution would sim- 
ply establish a Joint Committee on 
Foreign Trade, which would coordinate 
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all the various, disseminated functions 
of various congressional committees re- 
lating to foreign trade. The new joint 
committee would. serve an oversight 
function in that connection. It would 
not necessarily mean either the liberali- 
zation or the constriction of present 
foreign trade policies. 

Seventh. Taxes: A tax bill identical 
with H.R. 2030, introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
Hertone, of Florida, and Representa- 
tive BAKER, of Tennessee. This is a 
comprehensive proposal calling for 
across-the-board reductions in tax 
scales, both individual and business. In 
addition, it includes new depreciation 
provisions applied to new acquisition of 
business plant and equipment. This 
measure would make statutory provi- 
sion for tax-free transfer of capital by 
individuals, but not by corporations, 
from one investment to another within 
a taxable year when the investments 
have been held at least 6 months. 
Finally, the bill would establish a new 
formula for setting tax rates on estates 
and gifts, with a top rate of 47 percent. 

Eighth. Balanced Federal budget: 
Here, again, is a measure—introduced 
as a part of this conservative package— 
that has been previously introduced. 
This is the so-called Byrd-Bridges 
amendment, a proposed constitutional 
amendment to make mandatory a bal- 
anced Federal budget, except in case of 
war or other grave national emergency. 

Mr. President, very often we conserva- 
tives have been accused of being nega- 
tivists, of always opposing, but never 
proposing constructive alternatives. I 
believe my program provides a construc- 
tive alternative to proposals of the ad- 
ministration, to proposals which have 
been championed by “liberals.” 

I happen to believe that the term 
“conservatism” is synonymous with 
“freedom” and also with “progress,” be- 
cause freedom and progress are irrev- 
ocably bound together. I think the 
people of the United States have proven 
that a free people can achieve 
they set out to achieve. I believe that a 
minimum of Government interference 
into the affairs of the economy and into 
the affairs of society is desirable if we 
are to realize progress. I believe prog- 
ress can be achieved within the frame- 
work of existing institutions. 

I do not believe it is necessary to con- 
centrate great powers in the hands of 
the Central Government, in order to 
cause our Nation to make progress. I 
believe as did two great Democrats— 
first, Thomas Jefferson, who said: 

That government is best which governs 
least. 


And, second, Woodrow Wilson, who 
said: 

The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. 


I believe that the program I have now 
offered would, if implemented into law, 
result in the stimulation of the flow of 
capital, the promotion of incentive, and 
in great economic growth for our coun- 
try, so that we might better confront the 
Soviet Union in the cold war. 
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Mr. President, I do not claim to have a 
monopoly on truth, and I know that the 
program I have offered is not perfect. 
But I believe it to be a constructive and 
conservative, yet progressive, alterna- 
tive to the proposals which have been 
sent to us from the White House. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? I 
would like to say a word on what he 
has said. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think what the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] is doing 
is extremely wise and very laudable. He 
is presenting affirmative alternatives 
consistent with his philosophy. I may 
not agree with a great deal of what he 
presents, and I may not agree with some 
aspects of that philosophy, but I think 
it is extremely helpful for my party that 
it should be given in specific terms. It 
is especially important now because 
people like myself who have protested 
vigorously against what I call the radi- 
cal right—that is, people who are away 
outside of the constitutional concept of 
American life, who want to impeach 
Earl Warren, who call high officials 
Communists, and who want us to get out 
of the U.N.—should be consistent in their 
positions and should be given publicity. 

I myself shall take occasion at an 
early time to present, as I have on spe- 
cific measures like trade and medical 
care for the aged, my concept of what 
ought to be the line pursued by my 
party. Maybe it is distinguishable—I 
have no doubt it will be—from that pre- 
sented by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower]. I welcome the fact that we 
are getting down to specifics, that this is 
not the radical right we are talking 
about; this is conservatism, which has 
every right and as much right as has 
liberalism to put its position before the 
country. 


CHANGE OF DATE FOR FILING RE- 
PORTS BY PERMANENT SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 1 
month ago I asked for and received 
unanimous consent of the Senate for 
the permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations to file certain 
reports concerning last year’s work not 
later than March 1, 1962, rather than 
by the prescribed date of January 31, 
1962. 

These two reports, involving missile 
bases and organized crime, have been 
under study by the committee mem- 
bers. It is now apparent that further 
deliberations by the committee mem- 
bers are necessary in order that an 
agreement may be reached and recom- 
mendations may be submitted. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the date for filing of these two 
reports, concerning our inquiries into 
work stoppages at missile bases and or- 
ganized crime, be extended to April 1, 
1962. I have cleared this with the lead- 
ership on both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 801 OF 
ACT RELATING TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF CODE OF LAW FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1380) to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 3, 1901, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR ON COLORADO RIVER 
STORAGE PROJECT (S. DOC. NO. 
74) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
herewith request unanimous consent 
that the fifth annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects, authorized by the Congress in 
1956—Public Law 485, 84th Congress, 70 
Stat. 105—together with pertinent com- 
ments and materials be printed, with 
illustrations as a Senate document. This 
is in conformity with previous Senate 
action and will provide a continuing rec- 
ord of the progress of this great under- 
taking. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON OAKLAND HARBOR, CALIF, 
FRUITVALE AVENUE BRIDGE (S. 
DOC. NO. 75) 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAvez], I present a letter from the 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting a 
report dated October 11, 1960, from the 
Acting Chief of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, together with accompany- 
ing papers and illustrations, on a review 
of the report on the Oakland Harbor, 
Calif., Fruitvale Avenue Bridge, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, adopted on May 12, 
1950. Task unanimous consent that the 
report be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
3 Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE REPORT OF THE 50TH MEET- 
ING OF THE INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as Presi- 
dent of the American group, I submit, 
pursuant to law, the report of the group 
of the 50th meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union held at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, from September 14 to 22, 1961. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed as a Senate document. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pare- Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with the 
unanimous approval of the group, I 
asked a fiscal bonded employee of the 
U.S. Senate to handle the disbursement 
of all funds. That report has now been 
made. Each member of the delegation 
has signed the blue slips required by 
law. I have now signed the capitulation. 
It is in the hands of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
will, in turn, I feel certain, file it with 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
later place it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I think the record shows that this was 
the most economically conducted Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference, so far 
as the U.S. group is concerned, that has 
been held for some while. The group 
was diligent. They were in full attend- 
ance and attended to their duties. 

Since the Conference ended, the execu- 
tive secretary of the U.S. interparlia- 
mentary group, Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
has passed to his reward. I wish to pay 
tribute to the life, the service, the capac- 
ity, and the dedication of this devoted 
public servant. An employee of the 
U.S. Government, this distinguished man 
of cultured attainments served his 
country well. 

On behalf of the Interparliamentary 
Union Group of the United States, I ex- 
tend to Mrs. Dunham and the other 
members of Dr. Dunham's family our 
sympathy and condolences. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
work of Dr. Dunham should earn him a 
great reward. He was the guiding spirit 
of the delegations to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for many years. He was an 
outstanding educator. He was firmly 
committed to a better understanding 
among the peoples of the world. Every 
Interparliamentary Union delegation in 
the future will miss the beneficent influ- 
ence of his understanding, his guidance, 
and his counsel. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the generous 
remarks of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I wish to announce and 
to call a meeting of the U.S. Interpar- 
liamentary Union group to be held on 
Thursday morning, March 8, at 9 a.m., 
in one of the private dining rooms in 
the New Senate Office Building, 4-G, 
for the purpose of considering the selec- 
tion of a successor to Dr. Dunham as 
secretary to the group, and to consider 
other business of the interparliamentary 
group. 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT OF THE 
PUBLIC TO INFORMATION—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. CARROLL]. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the next printing of the bill 
(S. 1567) introduced April 12, 1961, by 
Senator CARROLL, for himself, Mr. HART, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, and Mr. Prox- 
mirE—to amend section 3 of the act of 
June 11, 1946, 60 Stat. 238—to clarify 
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and protect the right of the public to 
information—the name of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] be added 
as à cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CONDEMNATION OF PROSECUTION 
OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS BY 
GOVERNMENT OF LITHUANIA AND 
COMMUNIST PERSECUTION OF 
RELIGION EVERYWHERE BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] be added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 57, condemning 
the prosecution of Roman Catholic 
priests by the puppet Soviet Communist 
government of Lithuania and Commu- 
nist persecution of religion everywhere 
behind the Iron Curtain, which I intro- 
duced on February 5, 1962. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that 
today the Senate received the nomina- 
tions of John L. Salter, of Washington, 
to be Assistant Administrator for Con- 
gressional Liaison, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development; Herbert J. Waters, 
of Virginia, to be Assistant Administra- 
tor for Material Resources, Agency for 
International Development; W. Michael 
Blumenthal, of New Jersey, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America on the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON TREAS- 
URY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the regular annual appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1963 for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Post Office Department, and 
for certain related independent agencies 
is expected to pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives Tuesday, March 6, 1962. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations handling this bill, of which I 
am the chairman, has scheduled hear- 
ings on the bill beginning Wednesday, 
March 7. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon is 
scheduled for 10 am., Wednesday, 
March 7, in room 1224, New Senate Office 
Building. It is expected that other 
Treasury witnesses will follow Secretary 
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Dillon Wednesday morning and Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

On Thursday, March 8, at 10 a.m., we 
expect to hear from Postmaster General 
Day, and we will follow in the afternoon 
with the Bureau of the Budget, the Tax 
Court, and other independent related 
agencies. 

I want to give this notice to the Sen- 
ate in the Recorp so that anyone who 
has any interest in this bill may have 
an opportunity to present testimony to 
the subcommittee. 

The schedule of hearings is as follows: 
SCHEDULE or HEARINGS or TREASURY-POST 

OFFICE-EXECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIATION 

Brit, 1963, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Suscom- 

me be CHAIRMAN 

„ March 7, 1962, 10 am., room 
8 New Senate Office Building. 

At 10 a.m., Secretary of the Treasury Doug- 
las Dillon. 

At 2 pm., Treasury Department items. 

Thursday, March 8, 1962, 10 am., room 
1224, New Senate Office Building. 

At 10 a.m., Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day. 

At 2 p.m., related agencies: Bureau of the 
Budget et al. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SO- 
CALLED DEPOSITORY LIBRARY 
BILLS 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of all 
interested parties that the Subcommittee 
on the Library of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration has scheduled 
hearings at 10 a.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, March 15 and 16, 1962, in room 
301, Old Senate Office Building, on the 
so-called depository library bills, S. 
2029—by Senator Prank J. LAUSCHE— 
and H.R. 8141—passed by the House of 
Representatives on August 22, 1961. 

All persons interested in testifying at 
the hearings or in submitting written 
statements should at their earliest pos- 
sible convenience communicate with Mr. 
Gordon F. Harrison, chief clerk and 
counsel, Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, room 305, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 1, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 486) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED HEALTH LEGISLATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC, NO. 347) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States today has sent 
to the Senate a message dealing with 
health. I ask unanimous consent that 
the message be printed in the RECORD 
without reading, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

(The message has been read in the 
House of Representatives.) 
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There being no objection, the message 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The basie resource of a nation is its 
people. Its strength can be no greater 
than the health and vitality of its pop- 
ulation. Preventable sickness, disability, 
and physical or mental incapacity are 
matters of both individual and national 
concern. 

We can take justifiable pride in our 
achievements in the fleld of medicine. 
We stand among the select company of 
nations for whom fear of the great epi- 
demic plagues is long past; our life ex- 
pectancy has already reached the Bib- 
lical three score and ten; and, unlike so 
many less fortunate peoples of the 
world, we need not struggle for mere sur- 
vival. But measured against our ca- 
pacity and capability in the fields of 
health and medical care, measured 
against the scope of the problems that 
remains and the opportunities to be 
seized, this Nation still falls far short of 
its responsibility. 

Many thousands needlessly suffer 
from infectious diseases for which pre- 
ventive measures are available. We are 
still 10th among the nations of the world 
in our infant mortality rate. Pro- 
longed and costly illness in later years 
robs too many of our older citizens of 
pride, purposes, and savings. In many 
communities the treatment of the men- 
tally ill and the mentally retarded is 
totally inadequate. And there are in- 
creasingly severe shortages of skilled 
parsonna in all the vital health profes- 

ons. 

Basically, health care is a responsi- 
bility of individuals and families, of 
communities and voluntary agencies, of 
local and State governments. But the 
Federal Government shares this respon- 
sibility by providing leadership, guid- 
ance, and support in areas of national 
concern. And the Congress last year 
recognized this responsibility in impor- 
tant ways. 


PROGRESS DURING 1961 


Our States and communities have re- 
sponded quickly and with impressive 
vigor to the invitation to cooperative ac- 
tion extended by the Community Health 
Services and Facilities Act passed by the 
Congress and signed into law only 4 
months ago. As a result, better eare for 
the chronically ill and the aged will soon 
be available in many parts of the Nation, 
both inside and outside the hospitals and 
other institutions in this program. 

There is also visible progress in the 
effort to control water pollution, result- 
ing from the expanded legislation passed 
by the Congress in 1961. Last year con- 
struction was begun on more waste 
treatment plants than ever before in our 
history—30 percent above the calendar 
year 1960 level. 

There were, in addition, other impor- 
tant forward thrusts taken, with Federal 
help, in the protection of our Nation’s 
health. Medical research advanced at 
an accelerated pace. We are now bet- 
ter equipped than ever before to evalu- 
ate and deal with radiation perils. The 
incidence of polio has been reduced to 
the lowest levels ever recorded. We have 
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engaged our most talented doctors and 
scientists in an intensified search for the 
cause and cure of cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness, mental retardation, en- 
vironmental health problems, and other 
serious health hazards. 

But, of the four basic improvements in 
the Federal health program I recom- 
mended to the Congress last year, two 
urgent needs—health insurance for the 
aged and assistance to education for the 
health professions—have not yet been 
met. The passage of time has only 
served to increase their urgency; and I 
repeat those requests today, along with 
other needed improvements. 


I. HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


Our social insurance system today 
guards against nearly every major finan- 
cial setback: retirement, death, dis- 
ability, and unemployment. But it does 
not protect our older citizens against the 
hardships of prolonged and expensive 
illness. Under our social security sys- 
tem, a retired person receives cash bene- 
fits to help meet the basic cost of food, 
shelter and clothing—benefits to which 
he is entitled by reason of the contribu- 
tions he made during his working years. 
They permit him to live in dignity and 
with independence—but only if a serious 
illness does not overtake him. 

For, compared to the rest of us, our 
older citizens go to the hospital more 
often—they have more days of illness— 
and their stays in the hospital are thus 
more costly. But both their income and 
the proportion of their hospital bill cov- 
ered by private insurance are, in most 
cases, substantially lower than those of 
younger persons. 

Private health insurance has made 
notable advances in recent years. But 
older people, who need it most but can 
afford it least, are still unable to pay the 
high premiums made necessary by their 
disproportionately heavy use of health 
care services and facilities, if eligibility 
requirements are to be low and the scope 
of benefits broad. Today, only about half 
of our aged population has any health 
insurance of any kind—and most of these 
have insufficient coverage. 

To be sure, welfare assistance, and 
Federal legislation to help the needy or 
“medically indigent,” will provide health 
services in some instances. But this kind 
of help is not only less appealing, cou- 
pled as it is with a means test, it reaches 
very few of those who are not eligible 
for public assistance but are still not 
able to afford the care they need. 

I therefore recommend again the en- 
actment of a health insurance program 
for the elderly under the social se- 
curity system. By this means the cost 
of health services in later years can be 
spread over the working years—and 
every worker can face the future with 
pride and confidence. This program, of 
course, would not interfere in any way 
with the freedom of choice of doctor, 
hospital, or nurse. It would not specify 
in any way the kind of medical or health 
care or treatment to be provided. But 
it would establish a means to pay for the 
following minimum levels of protection: 

First. Inpatient hospital expenses for 
up to 90 days, in excess of $10 per day 
for the first 9 days (with a minimum 
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payment by each person of $20), and full 
costs for the remaining 81 days. 

Second. The cost of nursing home 
services up to 180 days immediately after 
discharge from a hospital. By providing 
nursing home care for twice as long as 
that in the hospital, the patient is en- 
couraged to use the less expensive facili- 
ties when these will satisfy his require- 
ments. 

Third. The cost of hospital outpatient 
clinic diagnostic services in excess of 
$20. These benefits will reduce the need 
for hospital admissions and encourage 
early diagnosis. . 

Fourth. The cost of community visit- 
ing nurse services, and related home 
health services, for a limited number of 
visits. These will enable many older 
people to receive proper health care in 
their own homes. 

It should be emphasized that we are 
discussing a gap in our self-financed, 
contributory social insurance system. 
These are all insurance benefits which 
will be available to everyone over 65 who 
is eligible for social security or railroad 
retirement benefits. They would be en- 
tirely self-financed by an increase in 
social security contributions of one- 
quarter of 1 percent each on employers 
and employees, and by an increase in the 
maximum earnings base from $4,800 a 
year to $5,200 a year. No burden on the 
general revenues is involved. I am not 
unmindful of the fact, however, that 
none of our social insurance systems is 
universal in its coverage—and that di- 
rect payments may be necessary to pro- 
vide help to those not covered for health 
insurance by social security. But the 
two problems should not be confused— 
and those who have never made any 
contribution toward the system should 
not be regarded as in the same category 
as those who have—and because a mi- 
nority lacks the protection of social se- 
curity is no reason to deny additional 
self-financed benefits to the great 
majority which it covers. 

H. HEALTH PROFESSIONS PERSONNEL 


The Nation’s health depends on the 
availability and efficient use of highly 
trained and skilled professional people. 
These people are in very short supply. 
Unless we take steps to train more physi- 
cians and more dentists, the promise of 
modern medicine cannot be fully realized. 

In an earlier message this year, I 
repeated my recommendation for Fed- 
eral aid for the construction and expan- 
sion of schools of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry and public health, and for 
helping talented but needy students pur- 
sue their professional education. I rec- 
ommended: (1) A 10-year program of 
grants to plan and construct such pro- 
fessional schools in order to increase 
the Nation’s training capacity; and (2) 
a program of Federal scholarship aid for 
talented students in need of financial 
assistance, plus cost-of-education pay- 
ments to the schools, 

The urgency of this proposal cannot 
be repeated too often. It takes time to 
construct new facilities and many years 
for doctors to be trained. A young man 
entering college this fall will not be 
ready to start his practice until 1972— 
and even later if he plans to enter a 
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specialty. The costs of construction 
and operation are mounting. Only six 
schools of medicine have been opened 
in the last decade; and the number of 
graduates has risen only 15 percent. 
Over the same period, student applica- 
tions to medical schools have declined 
sharply. Our ratio of active physicians 
to population is less today than it was 
10 years ago, and growing worse, and 
in the next 10 years we shall need to 
expand existing medical and dental 
school facilities, and to construct 20 new 
medical and 20 new dental schools. 

We must also provide financial help to 
talented but needy students. I have 
previously expressed concern over the 
fact that medicine is increasingly at- 
tracting only the sons and daughters of 
high income families—43 percent of the 
students in our Nation's medical schools 
in 1959 came from the 12 percent of the 
U.S. families with an annual income of 
$10,000 or more. 

A survey has shown that 4 years in 
medical school cost each student of the 
1959 graduating class an average of 
$11,600. More than half of them had to 
borrow substantial sums to complete 
their education, and one-third of the 
group had an average debt of $5,000. 
Many of these students still have from 
1 to 7 years of additional professional 
training, at low stipends, still facing 
them. Obviously further loans and fur- 
ther debts are not the answer. 

Also, modern health care is extremely 
complex. It demands the services of a 
skilled and diversified team of specialists 
and technical personnel. 

But there are shortages in almost 
every category—and the shortages are 
particularly severe in nursing. Last 
year I authorized the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service to set up a 
consultant group on nursing, and a com- 
prehensive study of this field is well un- 
derway. I expect to receive their report 
in the near future. 

III. IMMUNIZATION 


There is no longer any reason why 
American children should suffer from 
polio, diphtheria, whooping cough, or 
tetanus—diseases which can cause death 
or serious consequences throughout a 
lifetime, which can be prevented, but 
which still prevail in too many cases. 

I am asking the American people to 
join in a nationwide vaccination pro- 
gram to stamp out these four diseases, 
encouraging all communities to immu- 
nize both children and adults, keep them 
immunized, and plan for the routine im- 
munization of children yet to be born. 
To assist the States and local commu- 
nities in this effort over the next 3 years, 
I am proposing legislation authorizing a 
program of Federal assistance. This 
program would cover the full cost of vac- 
cines for all children under 5 years of 
age. It would also assist in meeting 
the cost of organizing the vaccination 
drives begun during this period, and the 
cost of extra personnel needed for cer- 
tain special tasks. 

In addition, the legislation provides 
continuing authority to permit a similar 
attack on other infectious diseases which 
may become susceptible of practical 
eradication as a result of new vaccines 
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or other preventive agents. Success in 
this effort will require the wholehearted 
assistance of the medical and public 
health professions, and a sustained na- 
tionwide health education effort. 


IV. HEALTH RESEARCH 


The development of these immuniza- 
tion techniques was made possible by 
medical research, just as it has made 
possible the new drugs, surgica! tech- 
niques and other treatments which have 
virtually conquered many of the leading 
killers of a generation ago—tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, rheumatic fever, and many 
others, 

But conquest of the infectious 
diseases, by increasing our lifespan, 
has made us more vulnerable to cancer, 
heart disease, and other long-term ill- 
nesses. ‘Today, two persons die from 
heart disease and cancer in the United 
States every minute. Last year, more 
than 1 million Americans fell victim to 
these merciless diseases. 

They are not merely diseases of old 
age. Cancer leads all other diseases as 
the cause of death in children under age 
15. Of the 10 million Americans who 
suffer from heart disease, more than 
half of them are in their most productive 
years, between 25 and 64. 

Fortunately, medical research, sup- 
ported to an increasing degree over the 
Past 15 years by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is achieving exciting break- 
throughs against both cancer and heart 
disease as well as on many other fronts, 
We can now save one out of every three 
victims of cancer, compared to only one 
out of four saved less than a decade ago. 
Our nationwide cancer chemotherapy 
program is saving many children and 
adults who would have been considered 
hopeless cases only a few years ago. And 
advances in heart surgery have restored 
to productive lives many thousands, 
while full prevention of many forms of 
heart disease seems increasingly within 
our reach. 

We must, therefore, continue to stim- 
ulate this flow of inventive ideas by 
supporting medical research along a very 
broad front. I have proposed substan- 
tially increased funds for the National 
Institutes of Health for 1963, particular- 
ly for research project grants, and the 
training of specialists in mental health. 
Expenditures by the Institutes in 1963 
are estimated to exceed $740 million, an 
increase of more than $100 million from 
the current year and a fourfold increase 
in the last 5 years. I am also renew- 
ing my recommendation that the cur- 
rent limitation on payment of indirect 
costs by the National Institutes of 
Health in connection with research 
grants to universities and other institu- 
tions be removed. 

In keeping with the broadening hori- 
zons of medical research, I again recom- 
mend the establishment of a new In- 
stitute for Child Health and Human 
Development within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Legislation to create 
this new Institute was introduced in the 
last session of Congress, 

We look to such an Institute for a full- 
scale attack on the unsolved afflictions 
of childhood. It would explore prenatal 
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influences, mental retardation, the ef- 
fect of nutrition on growth, and other 
basic facts needed to equip a child for 
a healthy, happy life. It would, in addi- 
tion, stimulate imaginative research into 
the health problems of the whole person 
throughout his entire lifespan—from 
infancy to the health problems of aging. 

As a parallel action I am requesting 
authorization for contracts and coop- 
erative arrangements for research re- 
lated to maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services. This legis- 
lation, introduced in the last session of 
Congress, would strengthen the pro- 
grams of the Children’s Bureau in these 
areas, and foster effective coordination 
between the research activities of this 
Bureau and those of the proposed new 
Institute. 

I also recommend that the present 
Division of General Medical Sciences at 
the National Institutes of Health be 
given the status and title of an Institute. 
This program supports fundamental re- 
search in biology and other sciences, and 
strengthens the research capabilities of 
universities and other institutions. 

Last year, Congress enacted legislation 
temporarily extending and expanding 
the program of Federal matching grants 
for the construction of health research 
facilities. This program has been very 
successful, and it should be further 
extended. 

In these and other endeavors, includ- 
ing our new National Library of Medi- 
cine, we must take steps to accelerate the 
flow of scientific communication. The 
accumulation of knowledge is of little 
avail if it is not brought within reach of 
those who can use it. Faster and more 
complete communication from scientist 
to scientist is needed, so that their re- 
search efforts reinforce and complement 
each other; from researcher to practic- 
ing physician, so that new knowledge can 
save lives as swiftly as possible; and from 
the health professions to the public, so 
that people may act to protect their own 
health. 

V. MENTAL HEALTH 

While we have treated the physically 
ill with sympathy, our society has all too 
often rejected the mentally ill, consign- 
ing them to huge custodial institutions 
away from the heart of the medical com- 
munity. But more recently, the signs of 
progress toward enlightened treatment 
have been increasing. The discovery 
and widespread use of tranquilizing 
drugs over the past 6 years has resulted 
in an unprecedented reduction of 32,000 
patients in the census of our State 
mental hospitals. But one-half of our 
hospital beds are still occupied by the 
mentally il; and hundreds of thousands 
of sufferers and their families are still 
virtually without hope for progress. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my approval, and offer Federal co- 
operation, for the action of the Gov- 
ernors of the 50 States at a special Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference called last 
November. Im accepting the challenge 
of the report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, they pledged 
a greater State effort—both to transfer 
treatment of the majority of mental pa- 
tients from isolated institutions to mod- 
ern psychiatric facilities in the heart of 
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the community, and to provide more in- 
tensive treatment for hospitalized pa- 
tients in State institutions. 

But this problem cuts across State 
lines. Since the enactment in 1946 of 
the National Mental Health Act, the Fed- 
eral Government has provided substan- 
tial assistance for the support of psychi- 
atric research, training of personnel and 
community mental health programs. 
The Government is currently spending 
over $1 billion annually for mental health 
activities and benefits. The National 
Institute of Mental Health alone will 
use approximately $100 million this year. 
Approximately $350 million is budgeted 
by Federal agencies for the care of the 
mentally ill; over $500 million is spent 
annually in the form of pensions and 
compensation for veterans with neuro- 
psychiatric disorders; and additional 
sums for similar benefits are paid by the 
social security and other Federal disabil- 
ity programs. 

But far more needs to be done. Ade- 
quate care requires a supply of well- 
trained personnel, working both in and 
out of mental hospitals. In 1946, there 
were only 500 psychiatric outpatient clin- 
ics in the Nation. Today there are more 
than 1,500. More than 500,000 people 
received treatment in these clinics last 
year. We are making progress—but the 
total effort is still far short of the need. 
It will require still further Federal, State, 
and local cooperation and assistance. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, with the assistance 
of the Council of Economic Advisers and 
the Bureau of the Budget, to review the 
recommendations of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, and 
to develop appropriate courses of action 
for the Federal Government. They have 
been instructed to consider such ques- 
tions as the desirable alinement of re- 
sponsibility among Federal, State, and 
local agencies and private groups; the 
channels through which Federal activi- 
ties should be directed; the rate of ex- 
pansion possible in the light of trained 
manpower availabilities; and the bal- 
ance which should be maintained be- 
tween institutional and noninstitutional 
programs. 

Meanwhile, we must continue our vig- 
orous support of research to learn more 
about the causes and treatment of 
mental illness. We must train many 
more mental health personnel. We must 
continue to strengthen treatment pro- 
grams for Federal beneficiaries through 
our many existing Federal institutions, 
including St. Elizabeths Hospital. And 
I have recommended added funds for the 
National Institute of Mental Health to 
increase its program for the training of 
professional mental health workers and 
physicians. 

VI. MENTAL RETARDATION 


The nature and extent of mental re- 
tardation is often misunderstood, It is 
frequently confused with mental illness. 
While mental ilmess disables after a 
period of normal development, mental 
retardation is usually either present at 
birth or underway during childhood. It 
is not a disease but a sympton of a 
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disease, an injury, or some obscure fail- 
ure of development, It refers to a lack 
of intellectual ability, resulting from ar- 
rested mental development, and mani- 
festing itself in poor learning, inade- 
quate social adjustment, and delayed 
achievement. Its causes are many and 
obscure. We are encouraged with each 
new discovery—but present knowledge 
of this condition is still so fragmentary 
that its prevention and cure will require 
continued and persistent research over 
an extended period of time. The present 
limitations of knowledge make diagnosis 
extremely difficult, particularly since it 
involves the very young. And a major 
obstacle to progress is the lack of per- 
sonnel trained in the special skills re- 
quired to work effectively with the 
mentally retarded. 

Thus, in spite of the progress made 
in recent years, mental retardation re- 
mains one of or most serious health and 
education problems. Approximately 5 
million people in the United States are 
mentally retarded; and each year more 
than 126,000 more babies are born who 
will suffer from this tragie affliction. 

I have asked the Panel or Mental Re- 
tardation which I appointed last year to 
appraise the adequacies of existing pro- 
grams and the possibilities for greater 
utilization of current knowledge. It will 
review and make recommendations with 
regard to: (1) the personnel necessary 
to develop and apply new knowledge; (2) 
promising avenues of investigation, and 
the means to support and encourage re- 
search along these lines; and (3) im- 
provement and extension of present 
programs of treatment, education, and 
rehabilitation. 

I expect the Panel’s report before the 
end of this year; and we should then be 
ready for the next phase of the attack 
upon this problem. I am confident that 
the work of this Panel will help us chart 
the path toward our ultimate goal of 
preventing this tragic condition. 

VII. TOWARD A MORE HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT 


There is an increasing gap in our 
knowledge of the impact upon our 
health of the many new chemical 
compounds and physical and biological 
factors introduced daily into our envir- 
onment. Every year 400 to 500 new 
chemicals come into use. Many of them 
will involve the public health. Others, 
regardless of every safeguard, present 
potential hazards. Each year there are 
2 million new cases of intestinal disease. 
Hepatitis is at an alltime high. We 
need to apply additional protection 
against every new hazard resulting from 
contamination of the air we breathe or 
the water we drink. 

As I already mentioned, the water pol- 
lution control legislation passed by the 
Congress last year has permitted us to 
step up our efforts to purify our water. 
We should make a similarly accelerated 
effort in parallel fields. I am, therefore, 
recommending: 

1. Legislation to strengthen the Fed- 
eral effort to prevent air pollution, a 
growing and serious problem in many 
areas. Fresh air cannot be piped into 
the cities, nor can it be stored for future 
use. Our only protection is to prevent 
pollution. 
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Under the existing Air Pollution Act, 
the Federal Government is conducting 
badly needed research on the biological 
effects of air pollution; developing im- 
proved methods for identifying, meas- 
uring, analyzing, and controlling pollu- 
tion; and working with State and local 
Officials to accelerate necessary control 
programs. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to provide: (a) authority for 
an adequate research program on the 
causes, effects, and control of air pollu- 
tion; (b) project grants and technical 
assistance to State and local air pollu- 
tion control agencies to assist in the 
development and initiation or improve- 
ment of programs to safeguard the 
quality of air; and (c) authority to con- 
duct studies and hold public conferences 
concerning any air pollution problem of 
interstate nature or of significance to 
communities in different parts of the 
Nation. 

Legislation along these lines has al- 
ready passed the Senate, and I urge final 
favorable action in this Congress. 

2. In order to provide a central focal 
point for nationwide activities in the 
control of air pollution, water pollution, 
radiation hazards, and occupational 
hazards, I recommend the establishment 
of a National Environmental Health 
Center. This center will serve as the 
base laboratory for research and training 
activities, and as headquarters for Pub- 
lic Health Service personnel concerned 
with health hazards in the environment. 
It will facilitate regular and frequent 
collaboration between Public Health 
Service scientists and those with whom 
they should consult in other Federal 
agencies. The center will serve also to 
encourage closer cooperation with in- 
dustrial research and control groups, 
with universities and private founda- 
tions, and with State and local agencies. 

3. Finally, I have recommended an 
increase in the appropriations for the 
study and control of water and air pol- 
lution and for research into protection 
against radiation peril. 

VIII. ENCOURAGEMENT OF GROUP PRACTICE 


Akin to the problem of increasing our 
overall supply of professional and tech- 
nical health personnel is the problem 
of making more effective use of the per- 
sonnel we already have. Experience in 
many communities has proven the value 
of group medical and dental practice, 
where general practitioners and medi- 
cal specialists voluntarily join to pool 
their professional skills, to use common 
facilities and personnel, and to offer 
comprehensive health services to their 
patients. Group practice offers great 
promise of improving the quality of 
medical care, of achieving significant 
economies and conveniences to physician 
and patient alike, and of facilitating a 
wider and better distribution of the 
available supply of scarce personnel. 

A major obstacle to the development 
of group practice, however, particularly 
in our smaller communities, is a lack 
of the specialized facilities needed. I 
therefore recommend legislation which 
will authorize a 5-year program of Fed- 
eral loans for construction and equip- 
ment of group practice medical and 
dental facilities, with priority being 
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given to facilities in smaller communities 
and to those sponsored by nonprofit or 
cooperative organizations. 

IX. HEALTH OF DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL 

MIGRANT WORKERS 

Domestic agricultural migrants and 
their families—numbering almost 1 
million persons—have unmet health 
needs far greater than those of the gen- 
eral population. Their poor health not 
only affects their own lives and oppor- 
tunities, but it is a threat to the mem- 
bers of the permanent communities 
through which they migrate. The pov- 
erty of these migrants, their lack of 
health knowledge, and their physical 
isolation and mobility, all tend to limit 
their access to community health serv- 
ices. To help improve their health con- 
ditions, I recommend—in addition to 
expanding the special Public Health 
Service activities directed to them—the 
enactment of legislation to encour- 
age the States to provide facilities and 
services for migrant workers. 


X. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REORGANIZATION 


Changes in recent years have greatly 
increased the responsibilities of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Some major organ- 
izational changes are necessary in order 
to help this agency carry out its vital 
tasks more effectively. I will shortly for- 
ward to the Congress a proposal which 
will make these reorganizational changes 
possible. It will permit more effective 
administration of community health pro- 
grams and those dealing with the health 
hazards of the environment. 

OTHER HEALTH GOALS 


The struggle for improved health is 
never ending. While we are pressing 
new attacks in sectors of past neglect and 
present urgency, we must continue to 
advance along the entire front. 

Health facilities construction: I have 
asked the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to review the program 
of federally aided medical facility con- 
struction, to evaluate its accomplish- 
ments and future course. Through the 
Federal support provided by this very 
successful program, general medical care 
facilities have been constructed in most 
of the areas of greatest need. There are, 
however, large and urgent unmet re- 
quirements for facilities to provide long- 
term care, especially for the elderly, and 
short-term mental care at the commu- 
nity level. In addition, a growing num- 
ber of existing urban hospitals require 
modernization so that they may con- 
tinue to serve the needs of the people 
dependent upon them. 

Health of merchant seamen: Over the 
past several years funds for the opera- 
tion of the Public Health Service hospi- 
tals have been substantially increased to 
improve the quality of medical care for 
merchant seamen and other bene- 
ficiaries. A start has also been made on 
enabling these hospitals to conduct med- 
ical research. I have directed the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to develop a plan for providing more 
readily accessible hospital care for sea- 
men and for improving the physical fa- 
cilities of those Public Health Service 
hospitals which are needed to provide 
such care. 
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Physical fitness: The foundation of 
good health is laid in early life. Yet large 
numbers do not receive necessary health 
care as infants and schoolchildren. 
The alarming rate of correctible health 
defects among selective service regis- 
trants highlights the problem. In all 
50 States there has been a gratifying 
response to my call of last year for 
vigorous programs for the physical de- 
velopment of our youth. Pilot projects 
stimulated by the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness proved that basic pro- 
grams, within the reach of every school, 
can produce dramatic results. Our chil- 
dren must have an opportunity for physi- 
cal development as well as for intellec- 
tual growth. Our increased national 
emphasis on physical fitness, based on 
daily vigorous activity and sound nutri- 
tional and health practices, should and 
will be continued. 

International health: Finally, it is im- 
perative that we help fulfill the health 
needs and expectations of less developed 
nations, who look to us as a source of 
hope and strength in fighting their stag- 
gering problems of disease and hunger. 
Mutual efforts toward attaining better 
health will help create mutual under- 
standing. Our foreign assistance pro- 
gram must make maximum use of the 
medical and other health resources, skills 
and experience of our Nation in helping 
these nations advance their own knowl- 
edge and skill. We should, in addition, 
explore every possibility for scientific ex- 
change and collaboration between our 
medical scientists and those of other na- 
tions—programs which are of benefit to 
all who participate and to all mankind. 

CONCLUSION 


Good health is a prerequisite to the 
enjoyment of “pursuit of happiness.” 
Whenever the miracles of modern medi- 
cine are beyond the reach of any group 
of Americans, for whatever reason— 
economic, geographic, occupational, or 
other—we must find a way to meet their 
needs and fulfill their hopes. For one 
true measure of a nation is its success in 
fulfilling the promise of a better life for 
each of its members. Let this be the 
measure of our Nation. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, February 27, 1962. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 348) 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States today has sent 
to the Senate a message dealing with 
natural resources of the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the message be 
printed in the Recorp without reading, 
and appropriately referred. 

(The message has been read in the 
House of Representatives.) 

There being no objection, the message 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As our population expands, as our in- 
dustrial output increases, and as rising 
productivity makes possible increased 
enjoyment of leisure time, the obligation 
to make the most efficient and beneficial 
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use of our natural resources becomes 
correspondingly greater. The standard 
of living we enjoy—greater than any 
other nation in history—is attributable 
in large measure to the wide variety and 
rich abundance of this country’s physi- 
cal resources. But these resources are 
not inexhaustible—nor do they auto- 
matically replenish themselves. 

We depend on our natural resources 
to sustain us—but in turn their contin- 
ued availability must depend on our us- 
ing them prudently, improving them 
wisely, and, where possible, restoring 
them promptly. We must reaffirm our 
dedication to the sound practices of con- 
servation which can be defined as the 
wise use of our natural environment; it 
is, in the final analysis, the highest form 
of national thrift—the prevention of 
waste and despoilment while preserv- 
ing, improving, and renewing the qual- 
ity and usefulness of all our resources. 
Our deep spiritual confidence that this 
Nation will survive the perils of today— 
which may well be with us for decades 
to come—compels us to invest in our Na- 
tion’s future, to consider and meet our 
obligations to our children and the num- 
berless generations that will follow. 

Our national conservation effort must 
include the complete spectrum of re- 
sources: air, water, and land; fuels, en- 
ergy, and minerals; soils, forests, and 
forage; fish and wildlife. Together they 
make up the world of nature which sur- 
rounds us—a vital part of the American 
heritage. And we must not neglect our 
human resources—the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, proposed as a part of the 
administration’s youth employment op- 
portunities bill, should be established 
to achieve the dual objectives of con- 
serving and developing the talents of 
our youth and of conserving and devel- 
oping our outdoor resources. 

In the second month of this adminis- 
tration I sent to the Congress a message 
summarizing our plans for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. In the 
year which followed, heartening progress 
was made, including the following: 

A full-scale attack on one of the most 
destructive forms of waste—water pollu- 
tion—has been mounted under the 1961 
amendments to the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

The saline water program to find 
cheaper means of converting salt water 
to fresh water was given new impetus by 
legislation enacted last year; three 
demonstration plants have begun opera- 
tion and two more will shortly be under 
construction. ; 

Flood plain studies were initiated un- 
der a new nationwide program to provide 
the States and local governments with 
information needed to regulate the use 
of flood plains, thereby minimizing 
frightful flood losses. 

Work was started on 74 major water 
resources projects and 79 small water- 
shed projects, and planning for water 
5 development has been intensi- 
fied. 

Under recently issued regulations, suf- 
ficient land can now be acquired in the 
construction of federally financed reser- 
voirs to preserve the recreational poten- 
tial of those areas. 
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Our urban areas can now guide their 
growth and development through the 
acquisition of open space for recreation 
and other purposes under the Housing 
Act of 1961—a landmark in conservation 
effort. 

The great outer beach of Cape Cod is 
now a national seashore area, protected 
for the present and future enjoyment of 
all Americans, the first major addition 
to the national park system in 14 years. 

A long-range duck stamp program has 
been launched to acquire additional lands 
for waterfowl so that they may grow 
and thrive. 

A 10-year projection of needs and 
plans for the development of our na- 
tional forests was sent to the Congress 
last September—a major step forward in 
the management of publicly owned 
forests. 

The Delaware River Basin compact 
was approved, providing a new basis for 
cooperative and coordinate development. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
giving new emphasis to tributary water- 
shed development. 

This progress is gratifying. But much 
remains to be done—our renewed inter- 
est and momentum must not wane. To 
provide an opportunity for the exchange 
of further ideas—and to permit those 
who have dedicated their efforts to the 
principles of conservation to participate 
in evaluating the progress that has been 
made—and to seek the best possible ad- 
vice in prescribing what must be done 
in the future—I propose to convene a 
White House Conference on Conserva- 
tion this year. 

I, OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 


Adequate outdoor recreational facili- 
ties are among the basic requirements 
of a sound national conservation pro- 
gram. The increased leisure time en- 
joyed by our growing population and 
the greater mobility made possible by 
improved highway networks have dra- 
matically increased the Nation’s need 
for additional recreational areas. The 
341 million visits to Federal land and 
water areas recorded in 1960 are ex- 
pected to double by 1970 and to increase 
fivefold by the end of the century. The 
need for an aggressive program of rec- 
reational development is both real and 
immediate. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, after a 3-year 
study of our Nation’s recreational de- 
mands and opportunities, has submitted 
a series of recommendations deserving 
the attention of governments at all levels 
and of the citizenry at large. Many of 
the Commission’s suggestions have al- 
ready been explored and developed to 
the point where we are prepared to rec- 
ommend legislation implementing them. 
Others will be carefully considered and, 
where appropriate, put into effect by 
Executive action; where additional leg- 
islation is required, recommendations 
will be made to the Congress. 

1. More than 20 different Federal de- 
partments and agencies have responsi- 
bilities of one sort or another in the 
field of recreation. It is essential that 
there be close coordination among these 
different groups and that all plans be 
fitted into a basic national policy. Ac- 
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cordingly, as recommended by the 
ORRRC report, I shall appoint an Out- 
door Recreation Advisory Council made 
up of the heads of departments and 
agencies principally concerned with 
recreation—to provide a proper forum 
for considering national recreation pol- 
icy and to facilitate coordinated efforts 
among the various agencies. 

2. Another organizational recommen- 
dation of the ORRRC report to be 
adopted is the creation within the De- 
partment of the Interior of a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. This Bureau will 
carry out planning functions already as- 
signed to the Department of the Interior 
and will administer the program of Fed- 
eral assistance for State agencies I am 
proposing below. This new Bureau will 
serve as a focal point within the Federal 
Government for the many activities re- 
lated to outdoor recreation, and will 
work and consult with the Departments 
of Agriculture, Army, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and with other 
governmental agencies in implementing 
Federal outdoor recreation policies. 

3. The interest and investment in 
recreational development by the various 
States have been irregular and uneven. 
Some have demonstrated outstanding 
organizational skills with corresponding 
benefits. The ORRRC recommendation 
that the States should be encouraged 
and aided in their efforts to understand 
and realize the full potential that lies 
within their boundaries rests on sound 
ground. Accordingly, I urge the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will 
shortly be transmitted to establish a pro- 
gram of matching grants for the devel- 
opment of State plans for outdoor 
recreational programs. This program 
will supplement that enacted last year 
which authorized assistance to State and 
local governments in planning and ac- 
quiring open space lands in urban areas 
for recreation, conservation, and other 
purposes. 

4. In most cases the magnificent na- 
tional parks, monuments, forests and 
wildlife refuges presently maintained 
and operated by the Federal Government 
have either been donated by States or 
private citizens or carved out of lands 
in the public domain. No longer can 
these sources be relied upon—we must 
move forward with an affirmative pro- 
gram of land acquisition for recreational 
purposes. For with each passing year, 
prime areas for outdoor recreation and 
fish and wildlife are preempted for 
suburban growth, industrial develop- 
ment or other uses. That expenditures 
for land resources is also a sound finan- 
cial investment is clear from the mul- 
tiplied value of those lands now devoted 
to parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
which were acquired decades ago by the 
great conservationists—moreover, stead- 
ily rising land prices can in some cases 
serve to foreclose public acquisition. 
Expansion of our permanent recreational 
land base can best be achieved by in- 
vestments in our future in the form of 
modest user payments from those who 
now enjoy our superb outdoor areas and 
from recreation and land related 
receipts. 
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To meet our national needs for ade- 
quate outdoor recreational lands, I pro- 
pose creation of a “Land Conservation 
Fund” to be financed by (1) proceeds 
from entrance, admission, or user fees 
and charges at Federal recreation areas; 
(2) annual user charges on recreation 
boats; (3) diversion from the highway 
trust fund of refundable, but un- 
claimed, taxes paid on gasoline used in 
motor boats; and (4) receipts from the 
sale of surplus Federal nonmilitary lands. 

To prevent costly delay in beginning 
an acquisition program, I recommend 
authorization be granted to include ad- 
vances from the Treasury not to exceed 
$500 million over an 8-year period in 
the proposed “Land Conservation Fund” 
which will be repaid from the regular 
revenue sources of the fund. Money 
would be made available from the fund 
for land acquisition by annual appropria- 
tions by the Congress. 

5. Last year’s congressional approval 
of the Cape Cod National Seashore Area 
should be regarded as the pathbreaker 
for many other worthy park land pro- 
posals pending before the Congress. I 
urge favorable action on legislation to 
create Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California; Great Basin National Park 
in Neveda; Ozark Rivers National Monu- 
ment in Missouri; Sagamore Hill Na- 
tional Historic Site in New York; 
Canyonlands National Park in Utah; 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
in Michigan; Prairie National Park in 
Kansas; Padre Island National Seashore 
in Texas; a national lakeshore area in 
northern Indiana; and Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin. Acquisi- 
tion of these park lands would be 
financed through the “Land Acquisition 
Fund.” 

6. In some sections of the United 
States—notably the East—available pub- 
lic lands do not meet the large rec- 
reational demands. These pent-up 
demands can be met in some instances 
through the disposal of lands surplus to 
Federal needs. I recommend that the 
Federal Surplus Property Disposal Act 
be amended to permit States and local 
governments to acquire surplus Federal 
lands for park, recreation or wildlife uses 
on more liberal terms. Furthermore, as 
the ORRRC report pointed out, fishing, 
hiking, picnicking, riding, and camping 
activities on private lands can—and 
should be intensified and encouraged. 
One important step in this direction is 
the recommendation made in my mes- 
sage on agriculture which would permit 
the orderly movement of millions of 
acres of land not needed to produce food 
and fibers to recreational and other uses. 

7. The special urgent recreation needs 
of our urban dwellers, first recognized 
by Congress in the Housing Act of 1961, 
are evident from the dramatic response 
to this administration’s open-space land 
programs on the part of States and cities 
throughout the Nation. In view of the 
known backlog of need for recreational 
lands, and the remarkable rate at which 
urban and suburban lands are being put 
to other uses, I have recommended that 
the present open-space grant authoriza- 
tion be increased by $50 million. 

8. The fast-vanishing public shore- 
lines of this country constitute a joint 
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problem for the Federal Government and 
the States requiring a carefully con- 
ceived program of preservation. I rec- 
ommend approval of legislation along 
the lines of S. 543, as approved by the 
Senate, to authorize a study of the ocean, 
lake, and river shorelines of the Nation 
to develop a Federal-State shoreline 
preservation program. 

9. Finally, we must protect and pre- 
serve our Nation’s remaining wilderness 
area. This key element of our conserva- 
tion program should have priority 
attention. 

I therefore again strongly urge the 
Congress to enact legislation establishing 
a National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem along the lines of S. 174, introduced 
by Senator ANDERSON. 

II. WATER RESOURCES 


Our Nation’s progress is reflected in 
the history of our great river systems. 
The water that courses through our 
rivers and streams holds the key to full 
national development. Uncontrolled, it 
wipes out homes, lives, and dreams, 
bringing disaster in the form of floods; 
controlled, it is an effective artery of 
transportation, a boon to industrial de- 
velopment, a source of beauty and rec- 
reation, and the means for turning arid 
areas into rich and versatile cropland. 
In no resource field are conservation 
principles more applicable. By 1980, it 
is estimated, our national water needs 
will nearly double—by the end of the 
century they will triple. But the quan- 
tity of water which nature supplies will 
remain almost constant. 

Our goal, therefore, is to have suffi- 
cient water sufficiently clean in the right 
place at the right time to serve the range 
of human and industrial needs. And 
we must harmonize conflicting objec- 
tives—for example, irrigation against 
navigation, multiple-purpose reservoirs 
against scenic park sites. Comprehen- 
sive and integrated planning is the only 
solution of this problem, requiring coop- 
erative efforts at all levels of Govern- 
ment. 

I, therefore, again urge the Congress 
to enact the Water Resources Planning 
Act which I transmitted to the Congress 
last July which would authorize Federal 
grants-in-aid to assist the States in 
water resource planning; authorize the 
establishment of river basin commis- 
sions representing State and National 
views to prepare and keep up to date 
coordinated and integrated basin plans; 
and establish a Water Resources Coun- 
cil of key Cabinet officers to coordinate 
Federal river basin planning and de- 
velopment activities. 

This administration adheres to the 
policy enunciated in my natural re- 
sources message of last year that our 
available water supply will be used to 
provide maximum benefits for all pur- 
poses—hydroelectric power, irrigation 
and reclamation, navigation, recreation 
and wildlife, and municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. These diverse uses 
and our future needs require thoughtful 
preservation and full development of our 
national water resources. 

The leadtime is long in the develop- 
ment of water resources. Years are re- 
quired to plan and build sound projects. 
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Time should not be lost on those projects 
which have already beer transmitted 
to the Congress for authorization: 
San Juan-Chama, Fryingpan-Arkansas, 
Burns Creek, Garrison diversion, and 
Auburn-Folsom South. Federal plan- 
ning efforts have been intensified and 
studies and recommendations for au- 
thoriza ion of additional water develop- 
ments accelerated. These plans and 
recommendations will be submitted to 
the Congress as they are completed. 
III. PUBLIC LANDS 


One hundred and fifty years ago the 
vacant lands of the West were opened 
to private use. One hundred years ago 
the Congress passed the Homestead Act, 
probably the single greatest stimulus to 
national development ever enacted. Un- 
der the impetus of that act and other 
laws, more than 1.1 billion acres of the 
original public domain have been trans- 
ferred to private and non-Federal pub- 
lic ownership. The 768 million acres 
remaining in Federal ownership are a 
valuable national asset. 

Although the acres set aside for na- 
tional parks, forests, and wildlife ref- 
uges are contributing increasingly to the 
national welfare, we must take action 
to assure that the full potential is real- 
ized from the vacant unused areas in 
the public domain (180 million acres, ex- 
clusive of Alaska). More intensive man- 
agement is now being applied to the pub- 
lic domain lands, but still more needs 
to be done. For example, we plan to es- 
tablish a realistic schedule of fees and 
charges for use of Federal range lands, 
to replace the peculiar patchwork sched- 
ule now in effect. 

As a basis for making the public do- 
main lands more productive, a compre- 
hensive inventory has been initiated. 
Although most public domain lands must 
be retained in Federal ownership for de- 
fense and conservation purposes, there 
are numerous tracts which can be uti- 
lized best through private ownership. 
We are currently updating procedures 
for land exchanges to provide more 
orderly patterns of land tenure on both 
public and private lands. But unfortu- 
nately, the laws governing the transfer 
of public lands to other ownerships are 
antiquated and new procedures are sore- 
ly needed. I urge enactment of a new 
general land-sale law along the lines of 
H.R. 7788, as introduced by Congress- 
man ASPINALL. 

IV. SOIL, WATERSHED, AND RANGE RESOURCES 


For a quarter of a century, we have 
recognized that a major responsibility 
for resources conservation rests with the 
farmers, ranchers, and others who own 
three-fourths of the Nation’s land area. 
Today, 29,000 soil conservation districts 
provide leadership in the conservation 
effort with Federal technical and finan- 
cial assistance. 

Much progress has been made—by 
land terracing, stripcropping, and other 
erosion prevention and water conser- 
vation measures—but nearly three- 
fourths of private crop and range lands 
still need improved conservation prac- 
tices. Joint action to conserve this 
basic resource—the land—must be con- 
tinued and intensified for the benefit of 
future generations. 
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During 1961 more watershed projects 
were approved for construction than in 
any previous year. This accelerated 
pace must be continued, on both public 
and private lands. These projects, 
while comparatively small, are of vital 
importance to rural areas and should be 
as broadly beneficial to the watershed 
area as possible. I urge, therefore, that 
the Congress enact legislation which 
will shortly be transmitted to clarify 
certain provisions of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
and to allow deferred repayment of mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply 
costs. 

A special problem of land conserva- 
tion calling for immediate attention is 
the serious erosion and river pollution 
created by surface mining practices. 
Techniques must promptly be devised to 
prevent or minimize this despoilment 
if we are not to abandon great areas of 
scenic beauty and create difficult silting 
problems in many sections of the coun- 
try. I have directed the Secretary of 
the Interior, working with appropriate 
Federal agencies and with the States, to 
recommend a program of research and 
action. 

V. TIMBER RESOURCES 

Timber growth, particularly in soft- 
woods, must be increased significantly if 
we are to meet the Nation’s projected 
future requirements for wood products. 
The growing of timber is a long-term 
project, requiring concerted public and 
private efforts, and considerable advance 
planning. 

A major advance in Federal forestry 
efforts was the 10-year development pro- 
gram established for the national forests 
and announced last September. The 
Secretary of the Interior is currently 
preparing a comparable program for the 
forests under the jurisdiction of his 
Department. 

To implement these, I recommend ap- 
proval of legislation to be sent to the 
Congress shortly to accelerate the de- 
velopment of national multiple-purpose 
forest roads and trails. 

Although management of public for- 
ests and the large private forests rests 
on a sound basis, there is opportunity 
for further improvement. For example, 
one step that can and will be taken is the 
establishment of a policy, permitting the 
Federal Government to condition its 
granting of rights-of-way to private tim- 
ber landowners within national forests 
upon the receipt of corresponding rights 
to cross their private lands in order to 
harvest timber from national forests. 
For an effective national timber re- 
sources conservation effort, however, we 
must depend upon the quarter-billion 
acres of private timberlands, consisting 
primarily of small tracts in more than 
4 million ownerships. 

Improved timber management practice 
on these small tracts is difficult because 
of such problems as nonresident owner- 
ship, short tenure, owner’s lack of knowl- 
edge or interest in forestry, limited eco- 
nomic incentives, and the inefficient size 
of forest units. Existing technical and 
financial assistance programs have 
proven inadequate, and I have therefore 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
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intensify the efforts of his Department to 
develop a program for improving the 
management of those small forests. 

VI, MINERALS 


During the last 30 years, this Nation 
has consumed more minerals than all 
the peoples of the world had previously 
used. Twice in those 30 years we have 
doubled the rate of mineral production. 
Current demands are being met without 
difficulty primarily because of the im- 
mense technical and exploratory efforts 
of the 1940’s and early 1950’s. But pres- 
ent availability of raw materials must 
not blind us to tomorrow’s requirements. 

Conservation of mineral resources 
benefits from the fact that, for practical 
purposes, they are not fixed in quan- 
tity—the usable volume and variety of 
minerals increase as technology ad- 
vances. We have learned to use a host 
of materials which had no previous 
value or had value only in limited uses. 

Technical research is obviously the 
critical element in a program of conserv- 
ing and strengthening both our mineral 
resources and our minerals industries. 
To assure us of adequate quantities of 
minerals in the future, and to enable our 
minerals industries to compete in world 
markets, we must find more effective 
means of discovering and extracting 
mineral deposits, learn to refine mate- 
rials of lower quality, and find both new 
uses for minerals which are relatively 
abundant, and substitutes for those 
which are scarce or difficult to procure. 

A possible breakthrough for one of the 
hardest hit minerals industries is the 
recent development of a coal slurry—a 
mixture of coal and water—which can 
be fed directly into great boilers for pro- 
ducing steam to generate electricity. 
This slurry, capable of being transported 
through pipelines similar to those used 
for oil, holds great promise and merits 
governmental and industrial considera- 
tion. I will shortly send to the Con- 
gress proposals to facilitate the con- 
struction of pipelines to transport coal 
slurry in interstate commerce. 

VII. POWER 


One of the major challenges in re- 
source conservation lies in the orderly 
development and efficient utilization of 
energy resources to meet the Nation’s 
electric power mneeds—needs which 
double every decade. The goal of this 
administration is to insure an abundance 
of low-cost power for all consumers— 
urban and rural, industrial and domes- 
tic. To achieve this, we must use more 
effectively all sources of fuel, find 
cheaper ways to harness nuclear energy, 
develop our hydroelectric potential, 
utilize presently unused heat produced 
by nature or as a byproduct of industrial 
processes, and even capture the energy 
of the tides where feasible. 

The ability to make long-range plans 
for the expansion of our Nation’s electric 
power supply required by constantly 
growing power needs will be enhanced by 
a comprehensive nationwide survey to be 
undertaken by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Under existing authority con- 
tained in the Federal Power Act, the 
Commission will project our national 
power needs for the 1970’s and 1980’s 
and suggest the broad outline of a fully 
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interconnected system of power supply 
for the entire country, This informa- 
tion will encourage the electric power 
industry—both private and public—to 
develop individual expansion programs 
and intertie systems permitting all ele- 
ments of the industry—and more im- 
portantly the consumers—to benefit from 
efficient, orderly planned growth. I urge 
favorable action on the request for ad- 
equate funds to initiate this study of the 
Nation’s power needs for the next 20 
years. 

Advantageous arrangements and tech- 
nological improvements for power gen- 
eration and transmission are being 
developed by the Department of the In- 
terior. Experimentation in extra high- 
voltage, direct-current transmission over 
long distances promises to enable us to 
send major blocks of low-cost off-peak 
electricity—that which is generated 
when the demand is low—as far as a 
thousand miles to areas where such 
energy can be put to higher and more 
valuable use because of their different 
patterns of electricity demands. Simi- 
larly, investigation is continuing on pos- 
sibilities for using cheap off-peak power 
to pump water to storage reservoirs per- 
mitting the water to be used to generate 
power when demands are great and 
power sells at a premium. 

VIII. RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


Implicit in the conservation thesis of 
wise use, improvement, preservation and 
restoration of our resources is the basic 
requirement of greater scientific knowl- 
edge and improved resources manage- 
ment. The catalog of resource problems 
set forth in this message demonstrates 
the importance of intensive research in 
the resources field. In response to the 
demonstrated need for concentrated and 
coordinated research, this administra- 
tion has: 

Requested the National Academy of 
Sciences to undertake a thorough evalua- 
tion of the potentials and needs for re- 
search underlying the development and 
use of natural resources. 

Directed the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology to coordinate 
the wide-ranging research programs of 
participating agencies to strengthen and 
unify our total governmental research 
effort in the natural resources field. 

Directed the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to stimulate research in the 
economics of resource use. 

Coordinated research programs al- 
ready underway and worthy of special 
note are the following: 

Oceanography: Our intensified effort 
to expand our knowledge and under- 
standing of the vast resources held by 
the oceans through basic research and 
surveys of geologic and living resources 
will surely result in extending our known 
resource base, with encouraging pros- 
pects for improving our standard of liv- 
ing and adding protein-rich marine 
products to the diets of the hungry people 
of the world. 

Sports fisheries and wildlife: Studies 
of diseases and pesticides are continuing 
and efforts to solve the problems of pass- 
ing migratory fish over high dams are 
being accelerated. A new laboratory has 
been opened on the Atlantic coast to 
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study the management of salt water 
sport fish—the basis of a growing indus- 
try. 

Agriculture and forestry: The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will soon appoint an 
advisory panel of outstanding scientists 
to appraise and propose changes in the 
Department’s research programs. The 
emphasis will be shifted from increasing 
production to problems of soil and water, 
forest resources, forage production, 
watershed protection, and protection of 
plants and animals against pests and 
diseases. Economic studies to provide 
the bases for sound land and water re- 
sources policies and optimum land use 
adjustments will be further intensified. 

Water: An Institute of Water Re- 
search participated in by all water re- 
source agencies, to be established in the 
Department of the Interior, will conduct 
basic research on surface and ground 
waters to develop fundamental principles 
and facilitate improved translation of 
scientific information into water man- 
agement practices. Concentrated and 
coordinated research programs in a 
number of agencies are being directed 
to such specific problems as desaliniza- 
tion of water, improving water quality 
and flood forecasting and preventing 
water evaporation. 

Just as our investment of scientific 
talent, money, and time is better utilized 
in well coordinated and complementary 
programs within the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by the closest working 
relationships with State and local gov- 
ernments, the academic community and 
industry, so our efforts should be meshed 
with those of the other countries of the 
world. Resource conservation problems 
are worldwide; efforts to solve them 
should be equally universal. This Nation 
will continue to cooperate in interna- 
tional scientific and research undertak- 
ings; and the useful information and 
specific technological applications we de- 
velop—economically feasible desaliniza- 
tion of sea water, for example—will be 
made available immediately, as has al- 
ways been our practice, to advance the 
welfare of all peoples of the world. 

CONCLUSION 


In the work of conservation, time 
should be made our friend, not our ad- 
versary. Actions deferred are frequently 
opportunities lost, and, in terms of fi- 
nancial outlay, dollars invested today 
will yield great benefits in the years to 
come. The progress made in the re- 
sources field in the first year of this ad- 
ministration is encouraging; implemen- 
tation of the new recommendations made 
today will maintain the momentum, en- 
abling us to repay our debt to the past 
and meet our obligations to the future. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HousE, March 1, 1962. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
By Mr. CHURCH: 
Address entitled “The Scourge of Giantism 
in Business and Politics,” delivered by him- 
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self before the Retail Clothiers & Furnish- 
ers convention in Washington, D.C., on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1962. 4 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

Lincoln Day Address by himself at Lincoln 
City, Ind., on February 12, 1962. 

Address delivered by Senator ELLENDER be- 
for the Wabash Valley Association, at Pur- 
due University, in West Lafayette, Ind., on 
January 31, 1962. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address entitled “Outer Space: The New 
Arena for World Communications,” delivered 
by himself on February 14, 1962, in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., before a group of telephone com- 
pany officers and personnel. 

Excerpts from weekend broadcast by him- 
self over Wisconsin radio station, dealing 
with the need for a more effective national 
agricultural policy. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

Statement by himself before House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture relating to certain dis- 
criminatory provisions in the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act. 

Statement by himself before House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture concerning the grow- 
ing concentration of monopoly power in the 
food distribution industry. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Article entitled “The Test Debate: We 
Need To Know More,” written by Senator 
ANDERSON and published in the New York 
Times magazine of February 25, 1962. 


PROBLEMS OF MONTANA WHEAT 
AND BARLEY PRODUCERS—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 
AND RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 28 my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], who today also is the Acting 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and I appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. At 
that time we introduced to the commit- 
tee a number of wheat and barley pro- 
ducers from Montana, so that they 
would have a chance to make their 
views on their particular problems 
known to that committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Record the remarks I made 
before the committee on that occasion 
and also the responses to some questions 
which I raised with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the memorandum were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 
Senator Mawnsrrevp. Thank you, Mr. 

Chairman. 

I am happy to have the privilege of being 
here today with my distinguished colleague 
from Montana, Senator LEE METCALF, and to 
present to you a group who have come al- 
most 3,000 miles to testify this morning and 
to make their views known to this particular 
and most important committee. 

I think I ought to say at the beginning— 
and this is more for the benefit of the folks 
from Montara, primarily—that many bills 
are introduced in the Congress, but that 
very few of them come out as originally in- 
troduced. That is because they are subject 
to testimony and to the study and consid- 
eration by the members of the committee 
themselves. 

Before I start on my statement, I would 
like to ask this committee to take into con- 
sideration the Durum wheat problem in 
Montana, because we think that we are en- 
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titled to additional consideration in that 
particular commodity, and it is the hope of 
Senator METCALF and myself that this par- 
ticular question will be given serious consid- 
eration and that this committee will, in its 
wisdom, do what it can to help the hard 
wheat, the Durum wheat farmers of our 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, the feed grain program of 
the Department of Agriculture has generated 
more controversy and discussion in Mon- 
tana than any other issue in recent months. 
Because of the many communications which 
my colleague, Senator METCALF, and I have 
received, we have endeayored, on the floor 
of the Senate, to summarize for our own 
purposes and for the edification of our fellow 
Montanans, exactly what the program is and 
what it is designed to do. 

Both Senator Mercar and I have had, with 
the Department of Agriculture officials, 
many conferences at which the Montana 
situation was thoroughly reviewed. It was 
contacts such as those which recently 
brought about the reclassification of Com- 
pana barley as a malting barley for the 1962 
program. This will be of considerable value 
to the Montana grain growers. Senator 
Mxrealr and I are very proud that we were 
in large part responsible for bringing about 
this change as far as this particular type of 
barley is concerned. 

The President's message on agriculture has 
been submitted to the Congress, and the pro- 
gram which will be enacted will govern the 
1963 crop year and a period thereafter which 
has not yet been determined. Extensive 
hearings will be held in both the House and 
Senate. Senator Mercarr and I appreciate 
receiving from our constituents sound, rea- 
sonable suggestions which will help us in 
supporting a new farm bill which will bene- 
fit Montana and the general agricultural 
economy of this country. 

We are also happy that we were able to 
make it possible for a delegation of Mon- 
tana farmers to appear before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture today. It is our 
understanding the same group will appear 
before the House committee on March 1— 
that is, tomorrow. 

I want to say on behalf of my colleague 
and myself that we are deeply indebted to 
the chairman of this committee, Senator 
ELLENDER, Of Louisiana, and his colleagues 
for showing this consideration and this 
courtesy to this group. 


MONTANA AND THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, agriculture and a new 
workable farm policy is one of the more 
serious issues before the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate in this session of the 
87th Congress. It is an issue basic to the 
well-being of the United States and a very 
important segment of our populace, the 
farmers and ranchers. I do not pretend to 
be an expert nor do I know all the answers 
to the farm problem. I have, however, spent 
a great deal of time in recent years, and more 
particularly in recent months, studying the 
farm issues in Montana and those associated 
throughout the Nation. My presentation 
today is an attempt at trying to suggest what 
the problems are and how best we might try 
to resolve them. 

A strong and prosperous agricultural 
economy is basic to any free society. Many 
nations of the world find themselves going 
through an evolution from an essentially 
agrarian and rural society to that of an in- 
dustrialized urban society. This does not 
mean that agriculture is 10 less important 
to the individual State or country but the 
farmers and ranchers of this country are 
becoming so efficient that they are producing 
far beyond our needs with fewer partici- 
pants. Conservation, technical advances and 
efficiency have produced monumental sur- 
pluses which the Federal Government has 
taken over so as to protect in some degree 
the market price for these commodities. In 
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addition, the number of farmers and ranch- 
ers required to do this work is far less than 
before. 

What happens to these people now, where 
do they go, what happens to the small 
towns and cities throughout the country 
that are dependent on the local agricultural 
economy? 

I feel that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility. 

If the Federal Government were to pull 
out completely, what would happen? 

I suspect that the farmers would produce 
more and more, surpluses would mushroom, 
Laid would decline, the small farmer would 

be squeezed out and ultimately our agricul- 
tural economy would be in the control of a 
few large efficient farmers and ranchers. 

What happens to the little guy? 

It seems to me that the farmer is increas- 
ing his production to improve his income but 
at the same time overproduction is creating 
a surplus and a reduced price for his crops 

1 do not advocate Federal control of the 
individual but it appears in this instance 
that Federal protection. and guidance is 
vital if there is to be any stability. The 
program proposed by the administra- 
tion is a plan geared to the needs of a nation 
in a ver complex world. The needs of our 
country as a whole are important and they 
should be the ultimate goal, but we also 
have 50 different States with a multitude of 
different issues and problems within each 
State. 

I am most familiar with Montana and its 
difficulties and I therefore propose several 
situations and problems which are impor- 
tant to Montana and I ask that they be con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture in deliberating new farm legislation 
which will be reported to the Senate for fur- 
ther discussion. 

Montana is essentially a wheat and feed 
grain State. We pride ourselves on growing 
varieties of Hard wheat which are not great- 
ly overproduced under existing market de- 
mands. Barley surpluses have been reduced 
by increased shipping to the west coast for 
export and local droughts. Should consid- 
eration be given to areas and States which 
contribute less to the surplus problem? 

Will controls result in higher prices, above 
and beyond support levels, for these quality 
grains? 

In Montana it is difficult for farmers to 
divert to other crops because of limited 
growing conditions. 
~ Can these people receive assurances that 
diversion to other crops will not adversely 
affect their growing histories of the basic 
crops such as wheat and barley? 

Should varieties of one grain be selected 
out for special treatment, such as that which 
is now being done for malting varieties of 
barley? 

Are acreage production figures selected 
from a sufficient number of producing years 
to establish an equitable average? 

Do rotation and summer-fallow practices 
penalize a farmer in figuring acreage re- 
ductions as opposed to a farmer who can 
satisfactorily produce on his total acreage 
year after year? 

When the committee prepares its report 
on the new farm legislation I do hope that 
they will set forth in a concise manner just 
how serious the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities is at the present time. 

What progress, for example, is being made 
through programs such as Public Law 480? 

What effects are agricultural imports hav- 
ing on the domestic market? 

Would it be desirable to expand the list 
of crops which will be permittec to be 
grown on retired acres to include miustard, 
canary seed and rape? 

There is considerable interest in this pos- 
sibility in Montana. 

How can the safflower industry best be 
expanded? 
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‘These are questions which the committee, 
the Congress, the farmers and the people in 
general will have to face up to and find 
answers for. I have presented similar ques- 
tions and situations to the Department of 
Agriculture and the attached is the response 
which the committee may find of interest. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask that this Information 
from the ent and a statement I 
made on the floor of the Senate on February 
15 be incorporated with my statement in 
the hearings on the 1962 farm bill. 

Thank you. 


MEMORANDUM 


1. How does malting barley acreage in 
Montana compare with other States? 

Since Compana barley is now exempted 
under the malting barley provisions of the 
feed grain program, nearly 84 percent of the 
Montana barley acreage is exempted. This 
compares with 86.3 percent in North Dakota 
and places Montana barley growers in an 
excellent position to participate in the feed 
grain program. 

2. How much did changing Compana to a 
malting barley mean to Montana farmers? 

Compana is widely produced in the State 
of Montana, utilizing approximately 59 per- 
cent cf the total acreage seeded to all barley 
there in 1960. The 1959-60 acreage of 
Compana was probably about 1 million acres. 
The malting barley provisions of the feed 
grain program permit an increase of 10 per- 
cent in the malting barley acreage. If all 
growers of Compana in the State apply for 
and use those provisions there would be an 
increase of about 100,000 acres of barley over 
the 1959-60 average acreage. Using the 
1959-60 average yield per acre this in- 
creased acreage would produce about 2.5 mil- 
non bushels of barley and could mean ap- 
proximately $2,250,000 additional income for 
Montana barley producers. 

3. Is it possible to include mustard, canary 
seed, and rape in the same manner as saf- 
flower? 

Generally speaking, the conserving prac- 
tices specified for retired feed grain acreages 
will protect the soil from erosion and deple- 
tion. However, the feed-grain law author- 
izes the planting of safflower, sunflowers, 
sesame, and guar on retired acres. Where 
these crops are planted, no acreage retire- 
ment payments are received, but the grower 
is considered to be in compliance with the 
feed grain program and eligible for price 
support. To the best of our knowledge mus- 
tard, canary and rape seed are not in short 
supply—to encourage more production of 
these crops might tend to depress prices and 
build up surpluses. In view of the specialty 
nature of these crops, the Department will 
consider any proposed amendment to the law 
authorizing seeding of these crops on di- 
verted acres. 

4. Is there a surplus of barley in Montana? 

There has been a surplus of barley in Mon- 
tana during recent years. This State is the 
only one among the 11 Western States which 
is considered a feed surplus State among 
those growing feed grains. Normally its sur- 
plus is more than 500,000 tons, much 
of which is barley. However, in 1960, there 
was & decline in yield and in 1961 the severe 
drought further drastically reduced the yield 
per acre of all grains on the dryland farms 
of the State. 

Montana producers have placed substan- 
tial quantities of barley under price sup- 
port loans during recent years. From the 
1959 crop 9.5 million bushels were placed 
under loan; 6 million bushels from the 
1960 crop; and 1.2 million bushels from the 
1961 crop through December 31, 1961. 

The CCC inventory of Montana barley after 
the 1959 loans matured was 7.7 million 
bushels. The inventory went down to 3,239,- 
000 bushels in 1960 and decreased slightly 
in 1961 to 3,216,000 bushels. As of January 
31, CCC still had 120,000 bushels of barley in 
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warehouses and 2,250,000 bushels in Govern- 
ment-owned bins. (Barley on farm under 
Ioan in Montana, totaled 6,051,000 bushels 
as of February 16, 1962.) 

Also as of February 16, 1962, there were 
15,271,000 bushels of wheat stored on farms, 
under loan, in Montana, 16,161,000 bushels 
in warehouses, and an estimated 500,000 
bushels in CCC bin storage, for a total of 
almost 82 million bushels. 

5. Is the acreage history on feed grains and 
wheat protected when safflower is planted 
on diverted acres? 

Yes. Under both programs those who plant 
safflower, sesame, sunflowers, or guar on di- 
verted acres have their acreage history pro- 
tected in the same way as those using the 
diverted acres for conservation practices. 

6. Is feed grain being brought into 
Montana? 

In the commercial handling of feed this 
is not an unusual situation. When there 
is a local demand, feed users purchase grain 
that they consider the best choice, taking 
into consideration price and feed value. 

Under the disaster livestock feed program 
it has been necessary to move feed grain into 
some parts of Montana because this grain, 
owned by CCC, was closer to the point of 
need and cheaper to move than Montana 
grown barley. 

This was done to reduce the cost of the 
disaster feed program and save money for 
the taxpayers. A relatively small amount of 
corn was furnished sheepmen in this pro- 
gram because they preferred it and were will- 
ing to transport it at their own expense. 

7. Will the barley program affect strip 
cropping as a wind erosion conservation 
practice? 

Stripping cropping, with alternate rows of 
crop and summer fallow, is an essential prac- 
tice in successful farming in most of the 
eastern two-thirds of Montana. Before this 
practice was adopted, yields were relatively 
low and danger of complete crop failure was 
frequent. Strip cropping aids in conserving 
moisture and preventing erosion. For the 
country as a whole the land now in produc- 
tion is producing more than can be used 
domestically and sold abroad at reasonable 
prices. Therefore, a part of the cropland 
must be taken out of production if there is 
to be a reasonable balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. If that balance 
is to be reached, some of the land retired 
would logically be summer-fallowed land 
that produces wheat and feed grains. In 
carrying out the Department policy of 
adapting the program to producers’ needs 
every effort is made to permit farmer-elected 
committeeman judgment to be applied in 
determining acceptable land use on diverted 
acres. The Department does not insist on 
the diverted land being put to a particular 
use. 

8. Is the small farmer being squeezed out 
of business? 

The food and agriculture program pro- 
posed for the sixties by the President and 
now before the Congress takes into consider- 
ation the fact that the family farm system 
has given this Nation the strongest and 
most productive and efficient agriculture in 
the world. The first objective of the legis- 
lation is to make it possible for the efficient 
farm family to earn a living comparable to 
other economic groups. In addition, it is 
desired that new nonfarm job opportuni- 
ties, coupled with part-time farming, can 
be increased so that some of the smaller or 
less efficient farmers can still live on the 
land and contribute to the well-being of 
rural communities. The problems vary in 
the different areas of rural America but it is 
the intention of this administration to pro- 
tect the future of these people as much as 
possible. 

9. Other areas can raise crops as a substi- 
tute for wheat—Montana thas barley only. 

A lack of alternate crops is general in the 
moisture-deficient dryland farming areas 
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of the Great Plains States. To attempt to 
grow the presently adapted crops might lead 
to creation of other surpluses and multiply 
farm problems by encouraging surpluses of 
these other crops that now are being suc- 
cessfully and profitably grown elsewhere. 

10. The place of summer fallow in crop- 
ping system, i.e, the contention that sum- 
mer fallow operators crop only about half 
their acreage are therefore at a disadvan- 
tage? 

Summer fallow for grain production is 
practiced to produce higher and more con- 
sistent yields over a period of years. Sum- 
mer fallow is also generally credited with re- 
ducing the wide swings up and down in 
production in the areas in which it is prac- 
ticed. Although the ups and downs in 
ylelds are still substantial, the downs are 
not as low as formerly. 

It is true that the wheat program has re- 
sulted in farmers who formerly summer fal- 
lowed about half their cropland each year 
having farm wheat allotments representing 
only about 30 to 35 percent of their culti- 
vated acreage. The reduction has not been 
proportionately more severe than on those 
farms that formerly had all their cropland 
planted to wheat. The farmer in the same 
area who has not summer fallowed for his 
wheat acreage has the same problem of what 
to grow on his land that is taken out of 
wheat production as does the man with 
summer fallow. Since both the summer fal- 
low man and the nonsummer fallow operator 
have made porportionate reductions in acre- 
age, there is no particular advantage to 
either. 

Many who have studied the surplus prob- 
lem have concluded that with our modern 
methods of farming the production of 
many crops will continue to add to the sur- 
plus problem if all the land is kept in pro- 
duction. Therefore, some of the land, 
including a portion of the summer fallow 
land, must be taken out of production if a 
reasonable balance is to be achieved, 

11. Aren’t those who grow flax, oats, etc., 
instead of barley, now penalized? 

These producers shifted the production of 
some of their land but such shifts have not 
necessarily resulted in them being penal- 
ized. Price support loans are available 
without the requirement of acreage reduc- 
tion—which can be a distinct advantage 
rather than a penalty since price support is 
available on unrestricted production. 


FOREIGN TRIP BY THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL AND MRS. ROBERT 
KENNEDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
live in an age of indirect human com- 
munication. The great bulk of the im- 
pressions which one people receives 
from others on this globe, comes by way 
of the press, the movies, the television, 
and similar devices. 

However desirable and essential these 
instruments of communication may be, 
the fact is that they are not a substitute 
for direct human contact. They do not 
say what a handshake can say. They 
cannot answer a burning doubt with a 
well-turned explanation from an alert 
mind. They cannot meet a smile with 
a smile. They cannot respond as a 
human presence can respond to the 
humor, the questions, the angers, and 
the eagerness of other human beings. 

For direct communication—and as a 
nation we have a need for it with all the 
peoples of the world—we must have rep- 
resentatives of American life who are 
willing to go abroad, representatives who 
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are prepared to meet face-to-face with 
the ordinary people of the human family. 
We must have representatives who are 
able to get across to others, by word, 
gesture, or deed what we are and what 
we stand for as a nation, what this Na- 
tion means to us and to all men and 
women. 

In the persons of the able Attorney 
General, Mr. Robert Kennedy, and his 
charming wife we have recently had an 
example of what representatives of this 
kind can do. As the Senate will recall, 
during World War II there used to be 
a slogan which glared at us from every 
air terminal and bus or train station. 
It read, “Is this trip necessary?” I want 
to say, Mr. President, that this trip of 
Bobby and Ethel Kennedy was im- 
mensely necessary and immensely useful. 

The manner in which these two fine 
Americans were welcomed wherever they 
went is not so important; the cheers 
from thousands and even the jeers from 
a few were not personal. What matters 
far more was how the Kennedys met 
those vast throngs in Japan, Indonesia, 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere. What 
matters far more is the national mes- 
sage that they communicated by their 
presence and manner to these other 
peoples of the world. 

What the Kennedy visit told them of 
this Nation, in effect, adds up to a mes- 
sage of a young and vigorous people, a 
warm and friendly people, a determined 
and courageous people, a people neither 
boastful nor apologetic but honest with 


itself and others, a people neither per- 


fect nor prostrate, a people with its just 
share of wit and wisdom, a people deter- 
mined to do what must be done to meet 
its own problems, and prepared to do 
what it can to help others to meet their 
difficulties, to the end that peace and 
human freedom and human progress 
shall survive and spread throughout the 
world. 

Is that not, Mr. President, the por- 
trait which each of us holds of the Na- 
tion in our most perceptive moments? 
Is that not, in the last analysis, what 
our foreign policy, our military poli- 
cies—all our policies—are about? 

That is why this trip was necessary 
and useful. That is why the trips of the 
President and the Vice President and 
other spokesmen for this Government 
have been necessary in this administra- 
tion, even as in its predecessor. Who, 
for example, would not recognize in all 
candor the great contribution which 
Milton Eisenhower made in this connec- 
tion during the administration of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower? 

The mission of Robert Kennedy and 
his wife, Ethel, has had the full endorse- 
ment of the Secretary of State, just as 
the earlier missions of the Vice Presi- 
dent and others have had similar en- 
couragement. They have had it because 
these missions say in a vivid way what 
it is so inadequate to try to say with 
formal diplomacy and state papers 
alone—that this Nation’s purposes and 
policies are interwoven with the deepest 
hopes of all the world’s people. 

So let me say that it is a pleasure to 
welcome home the Attorney General and 
his wife. I am particularly delighted 
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that they were able to make this journey 
together. One without the other would 
not have achieved for the Nation what 
together they have done so ably and so 
well. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, to tell 
the American story as it should be told 
to a skeptical and ill-informed world is 
as hard to do as it needs the doing. 

Our Attorney General, Robert 
Kennedy, showed tenacious skill during 
the course of his good will mission 
abroad, in speaking up effectively for the 
United States. An excellent account of 
the Attorney General’s performance in 
Japan was given by Ralph McGill, and 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on February 25, 1962, entitled 
“Superb Job by Robert Kennedy—Attor- 
ney General Hailed for Defense of 
Americanism Against Reds.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. McGill’s article be published at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPERB JOB BY ROBERT KENNEDY—ATTORNEY 
GENERAL HAILED FOR DEFENSE OF AMERICAN- 
ISM AGAINST REDS 


(By Ralph McGill) 


An award of merit from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers (NAM) seems in 
order for Robert Kennedy. 

Not in our time has any American so 
effectively explained and so defended our 
system as has the young Attorney General 
in appearances in Japan and Indonesia, He 
did it the hard way—by confronting Com- 
munist elements face to face and letting the 
audience see and hear the confrontation. 
In none was he bested. In each he left the 
opponent discomfited. 

We have had pedantic, stuffy and trite 
explanations of American capitalism. But 
in Tokyo Mr. Kennedy was superb. 

The rightwing partisan Republican voice 
has been an unimaginative whine asking that 
Mr. Kennedy come home. There was one 
G.O.P. exception. Richard Nixon, having 
met and tested the Kennedy steel, came for- 
ward with what was an all-American com- 
ment. He praised Robert Kennedy for being 
tough-minded, quick, intelligent, and pos- 
sessed of a tremendous will to win. 

Mr. Kennedy was representing the Ameri- 
can people. He is, of course, the brother of 
the President of the United States. Because 
of this his words inescapably took on a quasi- 
official coloring. How lucky for us that this 
is true. It made his success the more im- 
pressive, 

Mr. Kennedy not merely got into Tokyo. 
He was heard. About 100 young Communists 
were among *,000 students who jammed an 
auditorium built to seat 4,000. This, with 
authorities unable to move, created a situa- 
tion ripe for Communist agitation. Mr. 
Kennedy shouted them down. He demanded 
the Communist spokesman come up and de- 
bate. He held out the microphone. The 
Communists cut the wiring, plunging the 
auditorium into darkness. Fist fights broke 
out. But Mr. Kennedy kept talking. Lights 
were restored. The President's brother still 
was there, in control of the podium. 

Perhaps his best performance, and the one 
that should win him the sincere appreciation 
and admiration of all those who really care 
for the American capitalist system, was one 
which pitted him against the 39-year-old 
secretary general of the Marxist Socialist 
Party of Japan. 

The Attorney General charged the Japa- 
nese political left had one standard for Rus- 
sia and another for the United States. He 
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countered accusations about Laos and Cuba 
with Tibet and Hungary. 

“So it is satisfactory if they use troops or 
kill people,” he said. “They are not im- 
perialists. The Soviet Union puts walls 
around its people to keep them in the work- 
ers’ paradise and marches into Hungary and 
you don't call them imperialist, I’m con- 
fused.” 

The J: Marxist leader was told he 
had a complete misconception about Amer- 
ican capitalism, and what sort of Govern- 
ment we have. 

“You know the United States, as run by 
this administration, is not made up of im- 
perialists and capitalists,” he said. “Did you 
gather that from Labor Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg, who came from the steelworkers’ 
union? Or from a country which has raised 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
passed the biggest housing bill in history?” 

The Japanese leftist said he was referring 
to the basic structure of capitalism, such 
as that developed by J. P. Morgan, the Rocke- 
fellers and other famous American capital- 
ists. 
“You are talking about the United States 
of 100 years ago,” Mr. Kennedy told him. 
“Do you think we have stood still? This is 
a different country, not what Marx was talk- 
ing about 100 years ago. We are not run 
by Governor Rockefeller. I do not want to 
be facetious with you, but obviously there 
are matters you have not given sufficient 
thought to.” 

This was real education and anticommu- 
nism. It was intelligent, elementary instruc- 
tion in American capitalism, in which profits 
are used to pay for social reforms. It is this 
sort of pro-Americanism which highlights 
the stupidities of the superpatriots who are 
as dull and uninformed about this country 
and its capitalist meanings as is the Japa- 
nese Marxist. 


COLONEL GLENN'S ORBITAL 
FLIGHT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
day of the launching of the space cap- 
sule containing the great American, 
Colonel Glenn, there was in my office 
a group watching that event on tele- 
vision. I saw the launching, and T 
gloried over that achievement, and T 
also gloried when we honored Colonel 
Glenn at the joint meeting. I have an 
idea that a man who was not here— 
and I do not know whether he was in- 
vited— was also watching the proceed- 
ings with a great deal of interest. 

But, in any event, he must have been 
contemplating his own relationships 
with all the developments that took 
place while he was here in Washington, 
the people he knew, the frustrations that 
were his in his hour on the scene. I 
trust he will never be forgotten—and he 
never will be forgotten. I refer to for- 
mer President Eisenhower. He may 
have been watching the TV screen at 
Gettysburg, for allI know. My regret is 
that he was not here at the time, because 
so much of the buildup, so much of the 
work that was done, was accomplished 
when he was Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces and also the President of 
‘the United States. 

In that connection, I submit for the 
Record, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed, an editorial from the 
Peoria Journal Star, dated Tuesday, 
February 27, 1962, under the title “The 
Forgotten Man?” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FORGOTTEN Man? 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

In all the sharing of the triumph of the 
space shot, one empty spot keeps coming to 
mind, over and over, and as yet we have not 
seen it show itself in all the celebrations. 

This program goes a long way back to the 
selection of astronauts, the launching of 
space medicine research, of astronaut train- 
‘ing, the program for the development of a 
life-sustaining capsule that could reenter 
the atmosphere, the proving of a reliable and 
reasonably safe booster, development of re- 
covery techniques, and so forth. 

In its early conception and planning when 
all these programs were launched it was 
calculated that they would all become mar- 
ried in 1962 when an Atlas would loft a 
Mercury capsule containing one of the 
original astronauts into orbit. 

At long last that came to pass, and the 
triumph was first shared at Cape Canaveral 
by the launch crew, John Glenn, Mr. Mc- 
Nabb, long the keyman in Atlas launchings, 
the head of NASA, the commander of Cape 
Canaveral, the heads of space committees of 
the Congress, and the President of the United 
States. 

It was a great day for all of them—fol- 
lowed by another great day in the city of 
Washington, 

Everybody got into the act that ever had 
anything significant to do with this pro- 
gram, soon or late—everybody except one 
man. 

That old man now living on a farm had 
his share of frustrations in setting it up 
and getting it started, and his share of 
criticism and even ridicule—and when the 
day of triumph came, as it did, on the 
original schedule with the same team he had 
organized, we guess he watched it on TV 
like the rest of us, and watched the others 
glowing, smiling and witty, basking in the 
cheers, and sharing the triumph while he 
remained far away in the mountains on his 
farm—at Gettysburg, Pa. 


KENNEDY SEEMS INDIFFERENT TO 
COST 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
New York Post for February 1, 1962, 
appeared an article by Henry J. Taylor, 
under the title “Kennedy Seems Indif- 
ferent to Cost.” Mr. Taylor really goes 
to the heart of the question of spending, 
taxes, and related matters, and it has 
particular significance now because the 
entire country is becoming increasingly 
aware of taxes at local, State, and Na- 
tional levels. 

Only this week, Chicago papers have 
been carrying such headlines as “Chi- 
cago Tax Rate Soars 10% Percent.” 
Still another headline states, “Tax on 
Homes Doubled Since World War TI” 
Still another headline reads, “Tax His- 
tory of a Chicago Home; Bill Nearly 
Tripled.” ‘This latter relates to what 
happened to taxes on Chicago property 
from 1933 through 1960. 

In view of a $92.5 billion budget which 
will be translated into action in the 
days immediately ahead in the form of 
appropriation bills, it is high time that 
the Congress comes to real grips with 
the question of public spending. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article in the New York Post be printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


KENNEDY SEEMS INDIFFERENT To -COST 


{By Henry J. Taylor) 

The arrival of money (Where's the money 
coming from?”) has never been a problem 
in President Kennedy’s life. The money 
was always there. 

It is a significant fact bearing on the 
President's state of the Union message and 
his whole approach to the New Frontier. 

The message has something in it ($) for 
almost everybody. But, again, the Presi- 
Gent neither counts the cost carefully and 
clearly nor shows a grief for those who have 
to pay it. This is not callousness. It comes 
from having lived a life apart from what 
taxes really mean if you not only have to 
pay them but earn them. 

Tt is very hard to pay your way in life, 
protect the family, have children and put 
them through school, meet emergencies that 
somehow come one on the other, or watt 
a long, long time for even small wishes that 
are in your heart. Nearly all Americans 
struggle in a way that, by fate's lottery, 
the President has never experienced. 

You must be working at it yourself really 
to have the endless problem a part of you. 

And you discover that, if you do not con- 
centrate on where the money is coming from, 
you and your family are utterly lost under 
lifes’ wheels. So is a nation. 

A government is not an earner. A govern- 
ment is merely a spender—a distributor of 
our taxes. Anything President Kennedy says 
he will give to the people he must first take 
away from the people. In real purchasing 
power we will all grow steadily poorer as the 
imevitable result of the program. For the 
vital point which is passed over is that the 
money comes from us. 

The currency rotating process in the waste- 
lands of government spending passes our 
tax money through a sieve of Government 
overhead that drains off more of its value all 
the time. It costs the Government so much 
to run itself that, no matter what the spend- 
ing agencies do with the money left over, 
great loss is sustained by the working people 
who supply the money in the first place. 

For, already, any man who can face yester- 
day’s bills, today's expenses, and April's taxes 
is a miracle man. More than we pay for 
food we spend for government. Taxes and 
food alone take more than half our total 
earnings, on the average across our country. 
Moreover, taxes are among the largest items 
in all costs of production, and therefore, in 
prices. 

This is a major reason why our dollars have 
become dollarettes. We pay every penny; 
and at the same time we're paying more than 
88 billion a year interest on the money 
‘Washington has already borrowed. 

All our Presidents through World War 
TI taxed the people about $248 billion. This 
included two World Wars. The Government 
in the brief period since then has taxed us 
about twice as much—that is to say twice 
as much as all administrations in the pre- 
vious 156 years—and is currently spending 
more than the entire incomes of all the peo- 
ple west of the Mississippi River. These 
taxes can be sound: but they can also be 
robbery. It depends on what the politicians 
do with our money. 

The profoundly wrong approach is the re- 
fusal for a variety of reasons, some un- 
deniably political, to cut back on all the 
pork-barrel billions. For in the face of the 
Soviet threat it is not a question of “Where's 
the money coming from now?” It is a ques- 
tion of Where's the money coming from for 
generations on end?” 

Few compliments are so hollow and un- 
profitable as the one you sometimes hear 
at the end of a bar rall: “He was a good 
spender while he had it.” Shakespeare made 
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Hamlet much wiser. In his great play, act 
I, scene 2, he begins a speech to Horatio 
with a word and a warning that has never 
lost its importance to men or nations: 
“Thrift, thrift, Horatio,“ Until the Presi- 
dent learns this and practices it for our im- 
periled Nation, our long-term survival 
against the Soviet Union cannot be guar- 
anteed. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD TO ROBERT 
E. KINTNER AT VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS ANNUAL CON- 
GRESSIONAL DINNER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 6, 1962, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States held that 
that organization's annual congressional 
dinner honoring the Members of Con- 
gress who have served in the Armed 
Forces. This occasion has become a 
notable one in the Capital City of our 
Nation. 

Among the almost 1,500 guests, in- 
cluding many of the top officials, mili- 
tary and civilian, of our Government, 
were over 400 Members of Congress. 
Also in attendance were high officials of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars from 
every part of our country. 

One of the traditional features of the 
VFW congressional banquet is the an- 
nual award of the VFW Commander in 
Chief’s Gold Medal to an outstanding 
citizen of the Nation. This year that 
award was made to one of the leading 
persons of our times in journalism and 
broadcasting. 

Commander in Chief Robert E. Han- 
sen, of Minnesota, conferred the gold 
medal and accompanying citation to Mr. 
Robert E. Kintner, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Commander 
Hansen's address of presentation set 
forth clearly the notable achievements 
of Mr. Kintner and related his many 
contributions to journalism and broad- 
casting. 

By conferring this high VFW award 
on Mr. Kintner, Commander in Chief 
Hansen recognized Mr. Kintner's high 
attributes of citizenship and his dedi- 
cated efforts to inform the public with 
accurate and comprehensive news. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor following my re- 
marks, Commander Hansen's introduc- 
tion and tribute to a distinguished citi- 
zen, Mr. Robert E. Kintner. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION FOR Mr, ROBERT E. KINTNER, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars CON- 
GRESSIONAL DINNER, FEBRUARY 6, 1962 
The man whom the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars honor tonight is the president of the 

company that was a pioneer in network 

broadcasting in this country. Equally sig- 
nificant is the fact that for many years in 
his professional life he ‘was a journalist of 
first rank. For now, more than ever, radio 
and television are major media of news, and 
it is altogether fitting that journalism shouid 
be represented so ably on the top level of 
network management. Because of the tre- 
mendous national audiences to which radio 
and television speak, and the great impact 
they carry, an unusually heavy responsibility 
falls upon the men who occupy positions at 


the helm of our networks. To this respon- 
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sibility, the guest we honor this evening 
brings not only professional expertness and 
long experience, but the qualities of charac- 
ter and high patriotism that have dis- 
tinguished his whole career. Our honored 
guest is a Pennsylvanian, born in Strouds- 
burg, a community as well known for its 
beauty as for ruggedness of spirit. He at- 
tended Swarthmore College, where he was 
a Phi Beta Kappa man, and soon after grad- 
uation joined the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

As first he specialized in financial report- 
ing. His energy and resourcefulness as a 
reporter and his clear, well-balanced stories 
soon won him appointment to the Herald 
Tribune's Washington bureau. As a Wash- 
ington correspondent, he teamed up with 
Joseph Alsop to form a unique and memo- 
rable journalistic partnership. It flourished 
during the exciting, newsfilled years of the 
New Deal. Together they wrote a nationally 
syndicated column which for years attracted 
wide attention. In addition to his news- 
paper work, he was coauthor of articles for 
the Saturday Evening Post and with Mr. 
Alsop wrote two best sellers, “Men Around 
the President” and “American White Paper.” 

In 1941, he joined the US. Army. He 
served overseas and in Washington. A dis- 
ability suffered in combat caught up with 
him in 1944, and he left the service that year 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel and was 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

In the same year, 1944, he began a new 
career in the field of broadcasting. He 
joined the American Co. 
as vice president with supervision of news, 
public service and public relations. He ad- 
vanced rapidly and in 1949, he became presi- 
dent of ABC. He left ABC in October 1966, 
joined the National Broadcasting Co. shortly 
thereafter in January 1957. He became a 
member of the NBC board of directors in 
June of 1957, and was elected president on 
July 11, 1958. 

At NBC, under Board Chairman Robert W. 
Sarnoff, his duties as president range across 
all the NBC's operations, including the tele- 
vision network, the radio network, the NBC- 
owned and operated stations and its foreign 
operations. As you might expect, he has 
taken special interest in NBC news and the 
task of building and enlarging the NBC news 
organization. 

Under his direction the NBC news staff 
was expanded, the scope of its operations 
vastly increased and more time was made 
available for its programs on the NBC Tele- 
vision and Radio Networks. Today the NBC 
news staff has grown to more than 700, its 
men are stationed in 75 countries around the 
globe. The organization that our guest and 
his «associates have built up is permeated 
with his own high sense of dedication to 
serving the public. 

Beyond its wide range of news and docu- 
mentary programs, NBC News is also respon- 
sible for outstanding programs in the fields 
of religion and education as well as infor- 
mational programs especially designed for 
younger viewers—such shows as “Update,” 
“1-2-3, Go,” and “Championship Debate.” 

In these days of danger and uncertainty 
when Americans face awesome decisions al- 
most every day of their lives, he has been 
steadfast in his devotion to the highest 
ideals of service to the public. 

It is a pleasure for us to honor—and a 
privilege for me to present to you now—the 
president of the National Broadcasting Co., 
Mr. Robert E. Kintner. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Feb- 
ruary 24, for the people of Estonia, is a 
day of nostalgia, since it was 44 years 
ago, on February 24, 1918, they gained 
their independence and realized self- 
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government. However, in 1940, during 
World War II, the Baltic countries, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, were vic- 
tims of the Soviet Russia, and this state 
of freedom was suppressed. Today, they 
remain subjugated under communistic 
rule. Hope, determination, and genuine 
concern for a revival of liberty and self- 
determination are continuous that these 
people may soon regain their freedom. 

On February 15, this year, in my brief 
remarks on the Senate floor in behalf of 
the Lithuanians behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, I indicated it was right and proper 
that resolutions be passed and ‘speeches 
made in behalf of subjugated peoples— 
cate I believe these words are worth re- 

ing—“urging that the United States 
re the United Nations to request the 
Soviets, first, to withdraw all Soviet 
troops from these enumerated nations— 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and East Germany—that are behind the 
Iron Curtain and, second, to permit free 
elections so people may have the right 
of self-determination which has always 
been a principle of our American way 
of life. It is my fervent hope that when 
next Lithuania’s Independence Day rolls 
around the peoples of the free world will 
have made some gains in moving the 
machinery of the United Nations toward 
greater freedoms to the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain.” This surely is my 
hope for the people of Estonia as it is 
for all suppressed peoples. May their 
decisions, right or wrong, be their own 
and not of others imposed upon them. 

I ask unanimous consent that a decla- 
ration unanimously adopted by Ameri- 
cans of Estonian descent, as well as Es- 
tonian refugees in this country, gathered 
at the commemoration of the 44th an- 
niversary of the Proclamation of Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Estonia, at 
Howard Taft High School, New York 
City, on February 25, 1962, be printed 
at this point in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

We are gathered here in this free country 
to commemorate the day when the Estoni- 
ans 44 years ago publicly declared that they 
have regained their freedom from oppressive 
Russian rule and resumed their national life 
as an independent nation. 

We recall today the struggle of the Esto- 
nian people against the invading Communist 
armies in 1918-20, their victory over the 
Soviets, the establishment of a modern demo- 
cratic administration based on law, and the 
achievements in:cultural and economic fields, 
as well as Estonia's friendly and peaceful 
coexistence with other nations. 

At the same time we are depressed by the 
thought that all these achievements are 
being destroyed by the Soviets and that 
Estonia is still under Soviet occupation and 
Soviet rule, which has been imposed through 
the most flagrant act of aggression by Soviet 
Russia. 


The peace-loving and law-abiding people 
of Estonia, who have enjoyed freely the fruits 
of their work, independent arts and litera- 
ture, are deprived of all civil liberties and 
are fed by the Soviets just to keep them 
alive for Soviet slavery. 

We cannot understand the fact that while 
independence is being given to African terri- 
tories, nothing positive has been done toward 
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the reestablishment of freedom to the recog- 
nized nations of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. 

While pressure is being exercised on West- 
ern governments for the abolishment of 
colonialism in different parts of the world, 
no pressure is exerted on Soviet Russia for 
the termination of its most cruel type of 
colonialism in the Baltic countries. 

Regardless of the tragic situation, the Es- 
tonians in their homeland as well as in other 
countries have faith in justice and have not 
lost their spirit to fight for freedom. Under 
present circumstances they alone are power- 
less to rid themselves of the Soviet slavery. 
In their struggle they hope for support and 
assistance from other nations, particularly 
the United States of America. 


SENATOR HRUSKA URGES OLD- 
FASHIONED FAIRPLAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
time ago, our colleague, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] addressed a 
meeting of the New Jersey press on the 
subject of fairplay in congressional 
investigations. 

A number of articles commenting on 
the Senator’s timely remarks have ap- 
peared across the Nation. One of them 
is an editorial in the Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Non-Pareil, entitled “Senator 
Hruska Urges Old-Fashioned Fairplay.“ 

Because the subject deserves the atten- 
tion of all who are concerned with the 
phenomenon of congressional inquiry, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Non-Pareil be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was orcered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR HRUSKA URGES OLD-FASHIONED 
FAIRPLAY 


U.S. Senator ROMAN HRUSKA, of Nebraska, 
recently addressed a group of publishers, 
editors, and newspaper writers in the New 
York metropolitan area on the old-fashioned 
concept of fairplay. 

He discussed the activities of the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
U.S. Senate dealing specifically with the in- 
vestigation of the manufacturers of the so- 
called ethical drugs. 

In recent years this subcommittee has 
probed the affairs of a number of industries, 
including automobiles, steel, bread, insur- 
ance, farm implements, oll, baseball, foot- 
ball, and asphalt roofing. 

Two years ago the hearings on drugs be- 
gan. These drug hearings, he said, have 
had no equal in persistence, intensity, 
length, and massive attack. In the course 
of its existence the committee has accumu- 
lated 26 large volumes of transcripts—3 
dealing with steel, 2 with automobiles, 
and asphalt roofing filling 1 volume. 

But the drug hearings have filled 13 vol- 
umes—half of the total number the sub- 
committee has compiled. They total over 
10,000 pages. 

The drugmakers were almost unknown 
to the public when the hearings began, be- 
cause their products as a rule are sold only 
on physicians’ prescriptions. 

The witnesses who appeared before the 
committee did not qualify as experts. Many 
of them were sensationalists and the news- 
men who covered the hearings reveled in 
their testimony. 

Charges of fantastic price markups ranged 
1,000 to 10,000 percent. “Drug Firm Ac- 

j} cused of Boosting Products Price 7,000 Per- 
cent,” was one headline. “Asthma Drug 
Price Is Found 11 Times Cost,“ said another. 
A wire service quoted a Senate investigator 
as asserting that a large drug concern used 
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14 cents worth of material to make a prod- 
uct it sold for $15. 

The cost of research, manufacture, admin- 
istration, plant, wages, depreciation, dis- 
tribution, etc. were ignored or played down. 

No mention was made of the fact that one 
drug company spent $4 million screening 
100,000 soil samples to find one antibiotic. 
Nor was there any mention of the company 
which keeps in constant production the 
antitoxin for botulism, a rare disease which 
occurs in the entire Nation perhaps a hun- 
dred times a year. 

The drug manufacturers, Senator Hruska 
pointed out, are typical of a pattern. They 
happen to be the whipping boys of the mo- 
ment. There is a trend today to undercut 
and undermine the entire economic system 
which has built our country and made it 
great. 

There are many who would have us believe 
that profits mean greed. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, Profits mean oppor- 
tunity—opportunity to grow and prosper. 

Yet the hearings go on, the spectacle con- 
tinues—a kangaroo court shrewdly rigged to 
discredit a great industry, to persuade the 
public that the discoverers of miracle drugs 
are guilty of selfish derelictions. The indus- 
try neither deserves nor does the situation 
warrant, a witch hunt, 

Senator Hruska conceded that the great 
pharmaceutical houses are not perfect. But 
thanks to antibiotics and hormones and vac- 
cines our children no longer die of scarlet 
fever at 4, or of diphtheria at 14, or older 
folks of pneumonia at 40. 

The men in the laboratories are now turn- 
ing their attention to illnesses that are 
chronic, that kill with slow and dreary de- 
cay. 

Heart disease in its many forms, senility, 
mental illness, and above all cancer. 

Ten or fifteen years from now, a cure for 
cancer may be available. Heart diseases, 
mental ailments may be averted to a great 
degree. 

The drug industry, and all other indus- 
tries are entitled to fairplay. The result 
could be fairplay for future generations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR 
KUCHEL, OF CALIFORNIA, OF HIS 
CANDIDACY FOR REELECTION TO 
THE SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day my friend and close associate, the 
Republican whip, Senator KUCHEL, of 
California, formally announced his can- 
didacy for reelection to the Senate. 

I like that paragraph in his announce- 
ment which states his concept of his 
public duty. He has stated to the people 
of California: 

It is to the people of my State and Nation 
that I owe my allegiance. A public office in 
my view continues to be a public trust. I 
am an American Senator. My duty is to 
my fellow Americans—all of them. My first 


concern is to my country and its preserva- 
tion. 


No one could have stated a finer or 
more fundamental concept of public 
duty, and all who know Senator KUCHEL 
know full well that this has been the 
guideline for his public and private con- 
duct at all times. 

He has been so diligent in devoting 
himself to the public business, and should 
and will command the confidence, the 
esteem, and the devotion of the voters 
of California. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in the sentiments he 
has expressed regarding our assistant 
leader, the Senator from California [Mr. 
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KuUcHEL]. Certainly, we know that he 
lives up to those ideals which have been 
so well expressed by the Senator from 
Illinois. We earnestly hope he will con- 
tinue to be a Member of this body. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was delighted to learn that our 
good friend and colleague, Tom KUCHEL, 
our assistant minority leader, has an- 
nounced in California that he will be 
a candidiate for reelection. Senator 
Kuchl, is that enviable Member of the 
Senate, a man who obviously enjoys his 
work and is exceedingly good at it. 

His accomplishments for his State and 
for his Nation are many. The signifi- 
cant thing to me is not only that he has 
succeeded so well, but that he has done 
it without losing any of his legion of 
friends in this Chamber. Tom KUCHEL 
is one of our principal leaders on this 
side of the aisle, but his friends over- 
flow this barrier. He has the facility for 
upholding our party effectively, but do- 
ing so without rancor. 

In his quarter century in public life, 
Tom Kucuet has demonstrated how 
much a young man interested in the 
public service can do. He has risen 
steadily up the ladder of public office, 
building solidly, using experience to as- 
sist him in carrying out new and broader 
responsibilities. 

In the Senate his colleagues have 
demonstrated their recognition of his 
ability and service by according him 
ever-increasing responsibility and the 
people of California, in my opinion, are 
fortunate to have his services available 
for another term. It will be a pleasure 
to have Tom Kucuet here for the next 
6 years, and, I hope, even longer. 

It is not for naught that Senator 
Kucuet has become our deputy leader 
on the Republican side. It is because 
he has earned the place by his character, 
his quality and his skill. I, like the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, feel that the peo- 
ple of California will indeed be very well 
served and will have made a deep con- 
tribution to the Nation if they send him 
back to us in the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
take great pleasure in Senator Tom 
KucHEL’s having announced that he will 
seek reelection. Two points in his rec- 
ord give me special gratification. One 
is his constant strong feeling of fair- 
play for Americans who have suffered 
from some form of discrimination or 
segregation, a feeling which he expresses 
by insistently and eloquently calling for 
equal treatment under the law. 

In Tom KucuHet’s case, equality under 
the law is not merely one of his goals, it 
is his life’s work. The way he has voted 
and fought on this floor is an intrepid 
expression of his sterling character and 
deep convictions on that subject. 

Second, he has demonstrated his 
feelings for our friends and neighbors 
abroad, indeed, for all people who are in 
foreign lands. He has served many 
times as a representative of the Senate, 
and in his own capacity as a Senator, on 
official missions throughout the world. 
He has a deep understanding of the fact 
that we are all alike in our aspirations 
and ideals, and that we must find meas- 
ures in which those common aspirations 
and ideals may be pursued in freedom. 
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He has a deep feeling for the leadership 
in this cause which the United States 
has the high privilege of exercising. 

Mr. SCOTT. I rise today to compli- 
ment my colleague from California, 
Senator KUCHEL, as well as to express 
my satisfaction with the announcement 
that he will be a candidate for reelection 
this year to the U.S. Senate. All too 
often, Mr. President, in complimenting 
a fellow Member in this body, we in the 
Senate are prone to pay our compliments 
by generalities rather than pointing out 
the specific accomplishments of one of 
our colleagues. 

As we know, Tom KvucHEL was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Senate to fill the 
seat vacated by former Vice President 
Richard Nixon. Two years later, the 
Senate was indeed fortunate when the 
wise voters of California returned him 
by a majority of more than 300,000. In 
1956, he was reelected to the Senate for 
a full term with a plurality of 450,000 
votes. In 1959, we in the Senate elected 
him as the assistant minority leader 
and he was unanimously reelected in 
1961. In 1957-58 and 1960 Tom KucHEL 
was designated as an official delegate 
representing the United States to the 
NATO Conference in Paris. In these 
days that the strength of the United 
States is so important both from an in- 
ternational as well as a domestic stand- 
point, Tom KUCHEL has been one of the 
leaders in the Congress of the United 
States in making sure that the ‘strength 
is not only maintained but increased. 
He has consistently supported a strong 
national defense and mutual security 
program. He has been ore of the lead- 
ers in the Senate in opposition to Ameri- 
can assistance to Communist satellite 
governments. He had repeatedly de- 
manded a complete economic embargo 
against Cuba, which is now the policy 
of the U.S. Government, and he has 
urged our allies in NATO as well as 
elsewhere to assume a greater share in 
providing for a common defense of the 
free world. Much to the disturbance of 
many of us in the East, he has led a 
successful fight to protect California’s 
defense procurement contracts. From 
an appropriation standpoint, he has 
supported the authorizations and appro- 
priations for military personnel and pro- 
curement. 

His fight against communism is not 
anything new. As far back as 1940 as 
a State assemblyman, Tom KucHEL co- 
authored legislation to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in California. In 1941 
as a State senator he voted to remove 
the Communist Party from the election 
ballot. He has followed that strong 
anti-Communist line while a Member 
of the U.S. Senate. I would think 
that one of the best compliments paid 
to Tom KUCHEL was by the Soviet news 
agency in Moscow which bitterly de- 
nounced him for his searing attacks on 
attempted Soviet subversion of neutral 
areas. From a domestic standpoint, 
Senator Koch has successfully spon- 
sored water projects, which are so im- 
portant to the State of California. His 
interests in recreation and recreation 
areas for his people has been consistent. 
His knowledge of foreign trade has 
served him well in successfully fighting 
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for the increasing of foreign markets for 
California’s fruits. At the same time, 
his knowledge has served him well in 
insisting ‘that imported dates be sub- 
jected to the same quality specifications 
as American-grown dates. As a mem- 
ber of the Merchant Marine Subcom- 
mittee, Iam well aware of Tom KucHEL’s 
activity of obtaining recognition for 
coast shipbuilding and repair industries. 
In particular, he supported the 50-50 
cargo preference clause for protection 
of American~flag vessels. 

The veterans of California can in- 
deed be thankful for a fellow veteran, 
as he was the moving force behind Sen- 
ate authorization of veterans’ hospitals 
at Palo Alto-Stanford, the Long Beach 
Hospital and the Martinez. 

For an immediate and scientific an- 
swer to the smog problem found in areas 
in California has been of continuing con- 
cern to Senator Kuchl. He authored 
the Kuchel Air Pollution Research Act 
and in 1961 was the author of £ four year 
extension of the program for smog re- 
search. Many of our senior citizens have 
moved to California to enjoy their years 
of retirement. Appreciating many of the 
financial problems they met in their 
years of retirement, Tom KUCHEL was a 
cosponsor of legislation to provide medi- 
cal care assistance to all citizens over the 
age of 65. He has been a firm supporter 
of an improved and realistic social secu- 
rity program including the revision of 
the impractical earnings limitation. 

All in all, Mr. President, I think that 
the U.S. Senate has been most fortunate 
to have Tom Kuchl. as one of its Mem- 
bers. I think that the people of Cali- 
fornia as well as the Nation have been 
most fortunate in his enlightened and 
most progressive work in this body. I 
am sure, Mr. President, that the people 
of California will once again express 
their satisfaction for the fine job that 
he has done and return him to this body 
next year. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
proud to add my tribute to those who 
have honored Tom KucHet. His an- 
nouncement that he will run for re- 
election will, I deeply hope, assure that 
‘Tom Kuchl. will serve for a good many 
years tocome. Tom is a vigorous, ener- 
getic American, who believes deeply in 
his country and who has devoted all of 
his adult life to public service. We need 
more men like Tom Kucuet. He has 
been an effective leader in the Congress 
and an articulate spokesman for his 
party and the causes in which he deeply 
believes. 

Mr. President, Tom Kuchl. is a 
fighter for civil rights, an active advo- 
cate of a sound defense system, and a 
hard worker for the interests and special 
needs of his great State. No one could 
be more familiar with that than the 
Senators from New York. 

Tom KUCHEL is a fine product of his 
State. California in previous eras was 
a magnet for men and women seeking 
their fortunes. The gold rush drew 
thousands of eager Americans to Cali- 
fornia. Now, California is repaying that 
debt by sending its citizens eastward, 
sending fine citizens like Tom KUCHEL, 
to participate in the governing of our 
Nation. They are saying to their lead- 
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ing citizens: “Go east, young man.” 
And, I hope, millions of Californians 
will say to Tom KucHet once again, “Go 
east, young man.” Tom belongs in the 
Senate. He has served his country well 
and I am fully confident that the great 
wisdom and good judgment of the peo- 
ple of his State will permit him to con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to know, although it is not un- 
expected, that the very able and dis- 


cially that he will be a candidate for 
reelection to the Senate. 

It is not for me to inject my views 
into the internal politics of another 
State. However, in this case, I hope 
that I will be permitted to say some- 
thing about the quality of the service 
and the leadership of Senator KUCHEL 
in the U.S. Senate. 

All Republicans know that twice, Sen- 
ator Kucuet has been elected unani- 
mously to be the whip of the Republican 
Party in the Senate. The position of 
whip is the second post on the floor of 
the Senate. He has fought continu- 
ously for the interests of our party on 
the floor of the Senate, consistent with 
the national interest. 

California is a great State. If it is 
not the first, it is second in the value 
of its agricultural products. It is a 
great industrial State—and provides in 
large measure the sinews of our national 
defense. All of us in the Senate know 
that Senator Kuchl. has fought vigor- 
ously and successfully on the floor of 
the Senate and in committee for Cali- 
fornia’s agricultural and industrial in- 
terests, for its fair share of defense pro- 
grams, for its water resources, and for 
other functions and programs which are 
in the interest of the people of his State. 

We know that he has impressed his 
interest and work upon national and 
international problems. He has shown 
great interest in labor-management 
problems and he has been fair to both 
labor and industry. He has been in- 
creasingly active in the cause of na- 
tional defense and the security of our 
country. His noble humanitarian char- 
acter has helped the people of our coun- 
try. He has fought for equality of op- 
portunity, and equality of civil rights 
for all our people. 

In the field of international affairs, he 
has represented the Senate and our 
country in many conferences, with 
honor, and for the benefit, and the se- 
curity of our Nation. 

All of us respect and admire Senator 
KUCHEL because of his devotion to his 
duties; because he is independent in his 
views; because he fights for what he be- 
lieves to be the best interests of Cali- 
fornia and the Nation. 

Senator KUCHEL is one of the great 
leaders of our party of the Senate and 
the Nation. We believe that he will 
come back to us for another 6 years, and 
then for many more. 


NEW RULING BY CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a new ruling has just been 
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issued by the Civil Service Commission 
which if allowed to stand unchallenged 
will prove disastrous to our civil service 
system. 

The civil service system was started 
years ago to prevent either political 
party from using the patronage system 
as a method of buying votes or of per- 
petuating itself in power. 

Under this system Federal employees 
were guaranteed security of jobs without 
regard as to which political party won 
the election, the sole requirement being 
that they efficiently perform the duties 
of their jobs and refrain from political 
activities. 

This did not mean that they could not 
as citizens take part in the elections by 
supporting the political party or the 
candidate of their choice. It merely 
meant that they should not take an ac- 
tive part or utilize the prestige of their 
Government positions to support the po- 
litical philosophy of either party. 

Down through the years this principle 
of a sound nonpolitical civil service sys- 
tem which protected both the Federal 
employees and the American taxpayers 
from the costly abuse of the patronage 
system, has been respected by all the ad- 
ministrations. 

With this background, I am very much 
disturbed by the recent action of the 
Kennedy administration wherein they 
have taken the first step toward breaking 
down the civil service system. 

For the first time in history, upon the 
request of the administration, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced a policy declaring 
that career officials under the Kennedy 
administration who are under civil serv- 
` ice status can now take an active part in 
what they describe as explaining “the 
position of the administration in the 
proposed legislation before interested 
public groups.” 

This is a poorly concealed directive to 
career civil service employees of the Fed- 
eral Government that this administra- 
tion expects them to take an active part 
in speaking before public groups for the 
specific purpose of selling the political 
philosophy and legislative programs of 
the New Frontier administration. 

In my opinion, this ruling is a definite 
violation of the Federal law which pro- 
hibits the use of appropriated funds for 
publicity or propaganda designed to sup- 
port or defeat legislation pending be- 
fore Congress. 

As a strong supporter of a sound civil 
service system and as one who is deter- 
mined that we not go back to the pork 
barrel patronage system of the old era, I 
am strongly protesting this recent de- 
cision of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and I am forwarding to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States a copy 
of the Civil Service Commissioner's let- 
ter and new ruling and asking for an offi- 
cial opinion as to its legality. 

If the Attorney General upholds this 
apparent violation of the intent of the 
civil service laws, then Congress should 
take heed and enact whatever legisla- 
tion is necessary to stop this abuse be- 
fore it breaks down our entire civil 
service system. 

These career employees who are en- 
joying the benefits of civil service are 
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on the payroll of the American tax- 
payers, Their salaries are paid with ap- 
propriated funds, and I cannot conceive 
of the Attorney General’s overriding the 
statutory language of the law which 
specifically prohibits the use of appro- 
priated funds for publicity or propa- 
ganda designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before Congress. 

It is significant that this ruling waives 
the civil service restriction only to those 
civil service employees who elect to ex- 
plain or defend the position of the ad- 
ministration. They are not released as 
free agents to express their own opinions 
when it is against the administration's 
proposal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Delaware has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
for 3 more minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator may have 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I quote 
from part 2 of the ruling—the complete 
ruling will be incorporated later: 

A more difficult decision is faced when new 
or changed programs are pending before 
Congress in the form of proposed legisla- 
tion. Definitive statutory language prohibits 
the use of appropriated funds for public- 
ity or propaganda designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before Congress. 
Such language clearly limits the career offi- 
clal’s position of possible support of or op- 
position to new or amendatory legislation. 
Aware of these implications, however, the 
career official may explain the position of the 
administration in the proposed legislation 
before interested public groups. 


I repeat the key sentence in this new 


Aware of these implications, however, the 
career official may explain the position of 
the administration in the proposed legisla- 
tion before interested public groups. 


There can be no question but that the 
law specifically prohibits the use of ap- 
propriated funds for publicity or prop- 
aganda purposes either to support or to 
defeat legislation pending before Con- 
gress. 

Under this new ruling, the Kennedy 
administration is saying one-half of this 
law will be waived, and the civil service 
employees can speak in favor of the ad- 
ministration’s legislative proposals, but 
not against them. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
a copy of Commissioner Macy’s letter of 
February 15, 1962, along with a copy of 
the attached ruling, followed by a copy 
of my letter to Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy asking for an opinion as to its 
legality. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Crvm Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLbiams: In response to 
your request of January 29, I am enclosing 
& copy of the memorandum of guidance I 
forwarded on January 10 to department and 
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agency heads concerning the role of the 
career official in support of Federal programs. 

I believe it will be helpful to you in re- 
viewing this memorandum to know that it 
was developed purely as staff guidance in 
response to requests from both career ex- 
ecutives and Presidential appointees. The 
document was distributed for whatever use 
department and agency heads might wish 
to make of it. It was in no sense a direc- 
tive nor a formal action of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The absence of guidance 
of this type prompted the preparation of the 
document, and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the text of this statement has not 
been previously distributed although fre- 
quent reference has been made in the past 
to legal responsibilities of career officials. 

To place the guidelines in the proper frame 
of reference, I think it important to invite 
your attention specifically to the second 
sentence in the paragraph preceding the 
guidelines which reads as follows: “Dis- 
cretion and judgment must be applied by 
both Presidential appointees and career of- 
ficials within the context of each problem 
as it arises.” 

Please let me know if there is additional 
information which you desire on this sub- 
ject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 
RULING—ROLE OF THE CAREER OFFICIAL IN 
SUPPORT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The extent to which Federal career officials 
should publicly support current and discuss 
proposed programs of their departments and 
agencies requires thoughtful judgment by 
all concerned. The role of the career official 
is still evolving within our system of govern- 
ment with the consequence that the prece- 
dent of longstanding tradition is not avail- 
able. It is understandable, therefore, that 
uncertainty exists regarding the role the ca- 
reer Official should play in program advocacy. 
This uncertainty has prompted requests 
from career officials, particularly in the field 
service, and from department and agency 
heads for guidance. 

No definitive standard can be enunciated 
to define this role. Discretion and judgment 
must be applied by both Presidential ap- 
pointees and career officials within the con- 
text of each problem as it arises. With this 
in mind it may be helpful, nevertheless, to 
consider the following guidelines: 

1. Programs already authorized by law or 
Executive order: 

When a Federal program is based on law or 
Executive order, every career official has a 
positive obligation to make it function as 
efficiently and economically as possible and 
to support it as long as it is a part of recog- 
nized policy. This means that a career offi- 
cial may properly make speeches explaining 
and interpreting a current program, identify- 
ing its public purposes, citing its achieve- 
ments, defending it against uninformed or 
unjust criticisms, pointing out need for pos- 
sible corrective action or soliciting views for 
improving it. The fact that the program 
was the subject of partisan controversy dur- 
ing the stages of enactment or development 
would in no sense lessen this obligation, al- 
though the career official should exercise care 
in divorcing his remarks from a strictly po- 
litical context. 

2. Pending legislation: 

A more difficult decision is faced when 
new or changed programs are pending 
before Congress in the form of proposed 
legislation. Definitive statutory language 
prohibits use of appropriated funds for “pub- 
licity or propaganda designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before Congress.” 
Such language clearly limits the career offi- 
cial’s position of possible support of or oppo- 
sition to new or amendatory legislation. 
Aware of these implications, however, the 
career official may explain the position of the 
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administration in the proposed. legislation 
before interested public groups. 

Frequently, career officials are requested 
to testify on pending legislative proposals 
before congressional committees. Presi- 
dential appointees should recognize poten- 
tial political involvement in assigning re- 
sponsibility for legislative testimony to 
career officials. In most instances, the ca- 
reer Officials should be used to present fac- 
tual or technical testimony with policy 
advocacy reserved for presentation by the 
Presidential appointee. 

A special circumstance arises when con- 
gressional committees request the technical 
services of career officials to assist in drafting 
bills or reports. Even in politically con- 
troversial areas such an assignment is ap- 
propriate if it is understood that the career 
official is serving as a technical expert to 
assist in committee work under the direc- 
tion of committee leadership. 

JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1962. 
Hon, ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Under 
date of January 10, 1962, Mr. John W. Macy, 
Jr., Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, issued a new ruling (a copy of 
which is enclosed) which grants to career 
officials as well as to Presidential appointees 
the right to propagandize—or as he says 
“explain”—before interested public groups 
the position of the administration on pro- 
posed legislation. 

In connection with this ruling I would 
appreciate an answer to the following 
question: 

1. In the opinion of the Department of 
Justice is this ruling legal? 

Should your Department uphold the le- 
gality of this ruling I would appreciate 
answers to these questions: 

1. Can career employees who may differ 
with the position of the administration 
speak before interested public groups in op- 
position to the administration’s position on 
pending legislation without any fear of re- 
taliation or without jeopardizing the secu- 
rity of their position? 

2. In the Commission’s ruling reference 
is made to the right of career employees to 
speak before “interested public groups.” 
Would not the term “interested public 
groups“ include political meetings, since we 
all recognize political groups as being most 
interested in all legislative proposals? 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 


There are two laws dealing with this sub- 


ject: 

Section 509 of the general Government 
matters, Department of Commerce, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, ap- 
proved August 3, 1961 (Public Law 87-126) : 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any Other Act, shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes designed to support 
or defeat legislation pending before Con- 
gress.” 

Section 1913: Lobbying with Appropriated 
potas from title 18 of the United States 

e: 


“No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be 
used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress, 
to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
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whether before or after the introduction of 
any bill or resolution proposing such legisla- 
tion or appropriation; but this shall not 
prevent officers or employees of the United 
States or of its departments or agencies from 
communicating to Members of Congress on 
the request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than one 


year, or both; and after notice and hearing 


by the superior officer vested with the power 
of removing him, shall be removed from of- 
fice or employment.” (June 25, 1948, ch. 
645, 62 Stat. 792.) 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state that 
the ruling has greatly concerned me, as 
one who has been interested in a civil 
service merit system for Federal employ- 
ees. The Senator from Delaware has 
rendered a real service, in my opinion. 

When I read the ruling, I find the sec- 
tion which says: 

Aware of these implications, however, the 
career official may explain the position of the 
administration in the proposed legislation 
before interested public groups. 


I cannot see anything other than that 
the career people, the civil service peo- 
ple, will get into politics, and I sincerely 
hope that will not happen. 


THE LATE SENATOR IRVING IVES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Monday last I was unavoidably away 
from the session, and upon my return I 
learned of the death of my good friend 
Irving Ives. He was a valuable Member 
5 this body during the 8 years he served 

ere. 

He expressed his views clearly. He 
expressed himself frankly. Whether or 
not one agreed with him, one recognized 
he was always sincere in the point of 
view he took. He was always very frank 
in his expressions of a private nature to 
anyone who sought his advice. He was a 
good debater, and he was a real student 
of legislative matters. 

During his service as a member of the 
legislature of his home State of New 
York, he worked diligently to improve 
the laws of that State. He was particu- 
larly active in connection with welfare 
and related legislation which helped to 
improve the situations of many people in 
New York. 

I certainly am one of those who will 
miss him and his good judgment in the 
days to come. I wish to extend my sym- 
pathies to his good wife Marion, to his 
son, and to other members of his family. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
New York village of Bainbridge where 
he was born, Irving Ives is at rest. For 
the hour of that final tribute the business 
of the community halted in reverence. 
And a silent hour might well have been 
observed throughout the world in grati- 
tude to this great American. 

Irving Ives had earned and command- 
ed the affection of millions in the State 
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he served so well. He was a great Sena- 
tor who earned and commanded the af- 
fection of those privileged to serve with 
him. The aisle that divides us could not 
divide the respect in which we all held 
Senator Ives. 

I borrow the words of our late col- 
league, Senator Murray, of Montana, on 
the occasion of the election of Irving Ives 
as president of the International Labor 
Organization at Geneva in June 1953. 

Mr. Murray said at that time: 

Senator Ives was singled out in that great 
gathering of representatives of workers, em- 
ployers, and governments of the world be- 
cause of his high qualifications and broad 
experience in the field of industrial and hu- 
man relations. 


Further, I would like to borrow some 
phrases from the address of Senator Ives 
on that occasion: 


We have come together representing many 
nations, yet seeking no selfish advantage for 
any; pledged to the improvement of man- 
kind's welfare, yet seeking no profit for any 
man at the price of another man’s loss. 

Have not working men and women 
achieved more dignified stature, more hu- 
mane working conditions? 

Have we not helped to convince the world 
that the aged and the incapacitated have a 
right to consideration? 

Man’s progress is certain and secure only 
when it is universal. 

I trust that we shall remember that no 
agreements among men can be lasting unless 
they are entered into willingly and with a 
sense of justice. 

If we are to build for the eternal emanci- 
pation of mankind we must build with ideals 
to which all of us can subscribe with willing 
hearts. All else is temporary. 

The cause to which we are devoted is the 
cause of humanity itself. May God grant 
us the wisdom and the courage to measure 
up to its demands. 


These are the deathless phrases of 
Irving Ives. It is a philosophy that can- 
not die; that cannot be denied. 

The humanity, equality, and under- 
standing that Irving Ives labored to have 
written into law that it might be part of 
the daily happiness of humankind is the 
real monument to the memory of this 
great American. 


WELCOME HOME, BOBBY AND 
TEDDY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
have been interested in hearing the 
greetings from my friends on the other 
side of the aisle to the two traveling 
Kennedy brothers. We Republicans 
also welcome Bobby and Teddy home. 
To us, they have seemed a little like 
Hans and Fritz, the central characters 
in the cartoon, the “Katzenjammer 
Kids.” 

They have now been everywhere, prac- 
tically to every place, and perhaps into 
everybody’s hair. Much like the two 
comic characters, they have success- 
fully made the daily press—not the in- 
side sheet of the last page, of course, 
but usually the front page. 

From what they have gleaned from 
their fly-by-night stops, each no doubt 
will be duly qualified; one as a foreign 
policy expert who can now advise Dean 
Rusk, and the other with a sound foun- 
dation for political action in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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We hope the results of the two separate 
trips were worth the cost. There have 
been indications that this cost was borne 
by the Kennedy fortune, but it would be 
interesting to know what, if any, supple- 
mentary charges were assessed to the 
taxpayers. 

With a near miss here and there, 
we are glad that their trips were con- 
cluded without harm. Teddy can now 
resume the morning coffee hours in 
Massachusetts, and Bobby, we hope, can 
adjust himself to his official duties at 
the Department of Justice. 


BEWARE OF FARM REGIMENTATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, last 
year we went through a traumatic cx- 
perience when the administration tried 
to revise the normal constitutional legis- 
lative process to enact a farm program. 
The proposal was that the Department 
of Agriculture would usurp the role of 
Congress and legislate the program, 
while Congress would be given merely 
a limited veto power over the activities 
of the Department. The program 
pointed toward a near dictatorship in 
agriculture. Fortunately, the public and 
Congress saw through this idea in time 
to block it. 

ADMINISTEATION PROGRAM—REGIMENTATION 

OF FARMERS 

This year the administration is at it 
again—not with the same approach, but 
with a similar end result—a federally 
controlled agriculture. The junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING] has 
suggested that the administration's 
A-B-C-D farm program, which is sup- 
posed to mean abundance, balance, con- 
servation, and development, could more 
correctly be translated authority, bu- 
reaucracy, controls, and deficits. I cer- 
tainly agree. 

This year’s farm proposal asks for the 
ultimate in regimentation of our farm 
and food economy. The program calls 
for marketing controls in addition to the 
traditional acreage limitations. It puts 
the farmer in a straitjacket, limiting the 
amount of certain key farm commodi- 
ties he could sell—beginning now with 
wheat, feed grains, and milk, undoubt- 
edly spreading to others at a later time. 
Irrespective of production within the 
limits of their acreage restrictions, 
farmers would be additionally restricted 
in what they could sell from the farm 
and would be subject to stiff fines for 
selling more than their quotas. 


CONTROLS ENTIRE FOOD TRADE 


This program could lead to central 
Federal control of the entire food trade 
from the farm to the factory to the local 
grocery store. The Government would 
regulate the flow of food supplies and 
prices of those food supplies all along 
the line. This should worry us, but even 
if we restrict our comments to the farm 
sector there is enough to worry about in 
the current farm bill. 

One of the many troubles with agri- 
culture is that it is already controlled too 
much. The price mechanism of the free 
marketplace has not been allowed to 
perform its traditional function of in- 
fluencing output and consumption. 
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Thus, the President is merely prescrib- 
ing more of what already ails us. 

There was a danger that this proposal 
might slip by us as some other farm 
boondoggles have done in the past— 
quietly, without great fanfare, and with 
the pitch that this is “just another farm 
bill.” Fortunately, because of last year’s 
abortive attempt, farmers are alert to 
the problem, and I do not think they are 
going to let the administration get away 
with this one. 

We have become accustomed to the 
fact that our farm situation is a mess. 
The administration was counting on that 
to persuade farmers to accept any pro- 
posal which suggested a cure. That is 
one reason why the proposal sent up this 
year by the President is so dangerous. 
This bill is a real sleeper. Its details are 
not yet completely clear, but it is clear 
that it is a major step leading to a con- 
trolled economy. The President has 
stressed the fact that this is a program 
of farm management. This is a sig- 
nificant phrase because the program at- 
tempts to do just that—place in the 
hands of one man some of the powers of 
a dictatorship over our Nation’s produc- 
tion of food. 

The Senate hearings on the admin- 
istration proposal have brought out a 
potential danger from another section 
of the bill. The rural renewal title would 
permit the Government to condemn 
farms on a wholesale basis for recreation 
areas, wildlife habitats, and other uses. 
The Secretary could take a farm or 
farms in an area even if everyone in the 
area was against it. Following attacks 
by committee members, I was pleased to 
note that Secretary Freeman told the 
committee he would attempt to restrict 
the Federal power in this regard by writ- 
ing guidelines and more specific lan- 
guage. I am anxious to see the new 
language. 

BLACKMAIL AND BRIBERY 


I am particularly worried about the 
manner in which this program for in- 
creased Federal controls will be forced 
on the farmers. It involves both black- 
mail and bribery. The plan provides for 
strict controls of acreage and marketing 
of feed grains and dairy products. 
Farmers are supposedly given a demo- 
cratic vote as to whether they will accept 
the Government marketing regulations 
or not. But the referenda really offer no 
choice in the matter. The program pro- 
vides that if the farmers reject the pro- 
gram price supports will be lifted and the 
farmers will be clobbered with the dump- 
ing of Government surpluses—up to 370 
million bushels of feed grains and 200 
million bushels of wheat. This, of 
course, would break the market price and 
have disastrous consequences on pro- 
ducers. Thus surpluses created by past 
foolish Government programs would be 
used to coerce farmers into accepting 
the current proposals for even tighter 
administrative controls over acreages 
and marketings. This is blackmail. 

On the other hand, farmers are told 
they can have their price supports if 
they vote for strict marketing controls. 
This is bribery. I think this is a shock- 
ing attack on the intelligence of our 
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citizenry, and more than that, it is a 
dangerous display of naked Federal 
power and should give even the most 
ardent bureaucrats cause for concern. 

A COMPLICATED PROGRAM 


The details of the program for some 
individual commodities are yet to be 
spelled out, but those details we do have 
clearly demonstrate how complicated 
and unworkable the administration pro- 
gram is. In wheat, for example, three 
prices would be used—one for domestic 
milling wheat, one for export wheat, and 
one for feed wheat. Domestic wheat 
prices would be set at a high level, feed 
wheat would be set low, and export wheat 
prices would be indefinite, left to the 
discretion of the planners. Perhaps this 
complicated structure is part of a delib- 
erate plan to so confuse the farmers that 
they will support central management of 
farm affairs, since the farmers won’t 
have time to take accounting courses, 
nor will they have access to computers 
to take care of the complicated details. 

A PROGRAM FOR FARM PROSPERITY 


But the farm problem is not insoluble. 
There are ways of coping with it, if we 
are really willing. In the long run this 
involves returns to a free market for 
agriculture and a limitation of the Fed- 
eral role to research, reporting services, 
and protection against disaster. 

In the short run, I urge support of the 
American Farm Bureau’s crop adjust- 
ment program. This bill would autnor- 
ize a plan for cropland retirement on a 
voluntary, competitive bid basis, Rent- 
als would be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment while land was in retirement or 
until it was devoted to other uses. This 
program would also limit the power of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to dump 
CCC stocks on the market. No sales 
could be made for domestic use at less 
than 115 percent of the current support 
price. The longrun benefits of this 
program would be to retire sufficient land 
to bring the supplies of wheat and 
other grains in line with current de- 
mand. This would benefit the growers 
of those products, as well as the stock 
and poultry feeders and the taxpayers 
themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
summary of highlights of the Farm Bu- 
reau proposal. I also ask unanimous 
consent to insert an editorial from Life 
magazine and an editorial from the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News which discuss 
this issue. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FARM BUREAU PROGRAM 

For A FREE AND PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 

This program consists of three principal, 


interrelated parts, and calls for legislation 
to: 
1. Provide opportunity for the renewal of 
expiring conservation reserve contracts. 

2. Authorize new long-term contracts for 
cropland retirement on a purely voluntary, 
competitive bid basis. 

3. Remove from production the additional 
cropland, if any, necessary to balance output 
and market demand on an annual contract 
basis, as a qualification for price support on 
certain commodities. 
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To implement these major proposals and 
round out the program, Farm Bureau favors 
essential supplementary provisions to: 

1. Set forth broad guidelines for use by 
the Secretary in: 

(a) Establishing the total cropland to be 
removed from production. 

(b) Developing and offering long-term 
land retirement contracts designed to 
achieve the retirement goal as economically 
and quickly as practically possible. 

(c) Establishing the additional acreage, if 
any, to be retired under annual contracts 
to meet the overall retirement goal. (This 
would be the basis for determining the per- 
centage of cropland, if any, to be retired 
in order to qualify for price supports on 
wheat, soybeans, flaxseed, corn, and other 
feed grains. Land already under a retire- 
ment contract would be counted in meeting 
this requirement.) 

2. Offer land retirement payments at levels 
calculated to achieve the acreage goal neces- 
sary to balance output with market needs 
on a voluntary basis. 

3. Require that land placed under re- 
tirement contracts be in addition to land 
ordinarily left idle or fallowed. 

4. Encourage the retirement of whole 
farms to reduce the tendency of farmers 
to offset the effects of land retirement by 
increasing the output from land remaining 
in production on the same farm. 

5. Set forth conditions that must be met 
in the designation and care of retired acre- 
age. Land to be placed under retirement 
contracts would: 

(a) Be designated in advance of the 
planting season to prevent the program 
from being used as a free crop insurance. 

(b) Be kept under cover and clear of 
noxious and objectionable weeds. 

(c) Not be harvested or grazed during 
the contract period, nor used to produce 
crops for harvest after the expiration of the 
contract in a manner that abuses the pur- 
pose of the program. 

6. Insure that farmers who retire less 
than the whole farm under this program 
will be free to use their remaining crop- 
land for the production of any crop not 
subject to allotments or marketing quotas. 

7. Limit the percentage of land that may 
be placed under long-term retirement con- 
tracts in any county to avoid disrupting 
local communities. 

8. Authorize land retirement payments in 
either cash or kind, with payments in kind 
to be offered only when market prices are 
at least 115 percent of the support level. 

9. Require that price supports be set at 
levels which will provide more opportunity 
for the market to function. 

(a) Support levels for cotton, rice, corn, 
and other feed grains would be set in keep- 
ing with the philosophy of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958. 

(b) Wheat supports would be related to 
the level of corn supports, with adjustments 
for differences in weight, nutritive value, 
buyer preference, and supply and demand 
conditions; and with premiums for milling 
and baking quality. 

(c) Soybean supports would be reduced 
from the increased level applicable to the 
1961 crop to permit the market to func- 
tion. . 

10. Eliminate wheat allotments and 
quotas simultaneously with the initiation 
of a program incorporating the long-term 
land retirement and cropland adjustment 
features of provisions II and III above. 

11. Prohibit the unrestricted release of 
CCC stocks domestically, except at prices 
well above support levels, unless the quantity 
released is replaced by open-market pur- 
chases. 

12. Continue use of export payments in 
kind. 
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[From Life magazine, Feb. 9, 1962] 
For THE ROYAL MESS, AN Ax 


The administration’s new farm program 
has been greeted by the leftish National 
Farmers Union with hearty cheers, Farm- 
ers, says the National Farmers Union, are 
offered a good choice between adjusting 
production, with price protection, or going 
on the so-called free market. The noisy 
apostles of the free market should welcome 
this challenge, if they are sincere. 

As noisy apostles of the free market, we 
regretfully but sincerely declare this so- 
called challenge a fraud. Secretary Freeman 
offers all feed-grain farmers a choice be- 
tween the most rigorous system of produc- 
tion controls they have ever faced and a sys- 
tem of no price supports whatever plus this 
“blackjack”: if the farmers refuse controls, 
the Government will immediately bust their 
market by selling 10 million tons of surplus 
feed grains (about 12 percent of its long- 
insulated stocks). If that’s a free market, 
so is what the Soviets create when they dump 
oil or tin. If our farmers should really face 
this Hobson’s choice in the voluntary vote 
by which Freeman hopes to sanctify his pro- 
gram, they will be in much the same posi- 
tion as a Russian whose “yes” vote sanctifies 
the official Khrushchev slate. 

Though Freeman's option is a political 
phony, his am has a certain ruthless 
logic. It offers to “solve” the farm problem 
by putting grain growers in the same well- 
padded corral of controls and subsidies that 
has kept U.S, tobacco farmers quiet these 
last 20 years. With artificially high prices, 
diminishing acreage, and thorough policing, 
tobacco farmers make steady money for less 
and less work. The only trouble is that the 
U.S. share of world tobacco exports has fallen 
from half to a third in 10 years. If Freeman 
extends the tobacco straitjacket to wheat 
and feed-grain farmers, they will follow the 
tobacco farmers into comfortable decline at 
a time when the United States (and the 
world) needs more farm exports, not less. 

No wonder Freeman's plan has aroused 
congressional and Farm Bureau hostility. 
Its chances of passage, in anything like his 
version, are virtually nil. Congress, as 80 
often before, will try to take the bait in it 
and reject the penalties, leaving the farmers 
bribed but unfettered to raise still bigger 
surpluses for Government bins, But the 
whole of the Freeman plan is so complex, 
and the farm experts in Congress so adroit, 
that few laymen will be able to tell what 
is happening. The farm scandal is hidden 
beneath so much technical gobbledygook 
that Congress has even more room for fraud- 
ulent behavior than Freeman. 

In this dilemma we are grateful for one 
new idea in Freeman’s program. For dairy 
farmers he proposes a dollar ceiling on what 
the Government will shell out—$300 million 
a year. There's a thought anyone can grasp. 
Let economy-minded Congressmen think in 
similar terms. Let them set a dollar ceiling 
on the whole agricultural budget. Let them 
cut it down to $5 billion this year, to $4 
billion next, and so on, until it is under con- 
trol again. And let the experts worry about 
how to share out this dwindling gravy. 

It isn't as though its present recipients 
were starving, or even poor. The American 
farmers who get most of the subsidies are 
the most efficient (and richest) in the world. 
Their habituation to subsidies is ridiculous. 
They can no more be permanently insulated 
from world prices and remain healthy than 
any other business can. But as long as the 
administration is exploiting instead of help- 
ing Congress’ incompetence to solve the 
farm problem, the path back to economic 
sanity and freer markets can only be blazed 
with an ax: cut, cut, cut, deny, deny. 

The President last week coupled his farm 
message with a proposal for a new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs—certainly a logical 
request, since 70 percent of Americans now 
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live in urban areas. But can we really con- 
sider this seriously until the Department of 
Agriculture has been cut down to size? We 
taxpayers had better not set up a new and 
potentially more expensive lobby in the 
Cabinet until the agricultural larceny has 
been stopped. 


[From the Deseret News, Feb. 10, 1962] 
Don’t BLACKJACK FARMERS 


An inaccurate picture of the administra- 
tion's new farm program was given this week 
in Salt Lake City by James T. Ralph, an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Ralph, here for a conservation meet- 
ing, got off on the right foot when he noted 
that our economic system permits two types 
of controls—governmental control or self- 
control. But then he went astray by claim- 
ing the proposed new program would allow 
farmers "the right of self-determination en- 
joyed by many other professions and indus- 
tries.” 


That sounds nice, but unfortunately it 
just isn’t so. 

To be sure, under the program farmers 
would have the choice of either accepting 
or rejecting marketing quotas. If they ac- 
cept those quotas they will be accepting 
governmental controls rated the most strict 
in U.S. agricultural history. If, however, 
they choose not to accept the program they 
will receive no price supports at all. More- 
over, huge quantities of Government-held 
grains—up to 10 million tons of feed grains 
and 200 million bushels of wheat—could be 
dumped on the market, thus depressing 
prices. 

How anyone can call this self-determina- 
tion is something of a mystery. Instead, it 
amounts to placing the farmer, figuratively 
bapa between the frying pan and the 

e. 


One reason the administration even dares 
to advance such an unfair plan in the first 
place is that farmers are rapidly losing their 
political influence. That's because there are 
fewer and fewer of them. 

If this trend keeps up, sooner or later 
Congress may become brave enough to 
solve the farm problem on a realistic, non- 

ntated basis without any alleged fear 
of reprisal from the farm bloc. 

Any such fears already are unwarranted 
since most farmers want the Government to 
get out of agriculture—but on a gradual 
basis instead of yanking the rug out from 
under them all at once. 

It's about time we gave the farmers what 
they want and need instead of alternately 
trying to bribe them with their own taxes, 
then threatening to blackjack them with 
surpluses created by unsound Government 
programs. 


THE PROPOSED NEW CAPITOL 
GARAGE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
had a number of inquiries about the 
underground garage which the Architect 
of the Capitol has proposed to be built 
under the east front of the Capitol. 
Some of the inquiries have questioned 
what certainly appear to be the excessive 
costs of such a garage. 

In August of 1957 there was a report 
by the Architect of the Capitol on the 
plans and estimates of cost of various 
pieces of construction to take place at 
the Capitol. Among these were esti- 
mates for a 4-level underground ga- 
rage to provide parking accommodations 
for approximately 1,900 automobiles. 
This was to be constructed under the 
east plaza, and three vehicular tunnels 
were to provide entrances and exists to 
the garage from the north, south, and 
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west. The estimated cost in 1957 was 
$41,970,000, or a cost of $22,089 per car. 
WE SHOULD EXAMINE PROPOSAL BEFORE CON- 
GRESS IS CALLED ON TO ACT 

Many of the major projects in the 1957 
report have already been carried out. 
We have spent at least $24,546,000 for 
the New Senate Office Building. The 
furniture cost at least another $1 million. 

In addition, $250,000 was spent for 
repairs to the old building incident to 
the moving to the new building. The 
repairs to the Senate steps and the sub- 
way terminal cost another $4 million. 
For the east front of the Capitol, an 
estimated amount of $184 million was 
spent. The original estimate for the 
construction of the Third House Office 
Building was $68 million, but I assume 
that it will cost much more than that. 
Now there is also a proposal to extend 
the west front of the Capitol at a cost 
of at least $18,225,000, and an under- 
ground garage, to cost at least $42 mil- 
lion, is proposed. Because of cost in- 
creases there would possibly be spent as 
much as $50 million to accommodate 
1,900 automobiles in this garage. 


PRESENT PARKING FACILITIES 


Mr. President, I think it is worthwhile 
knowing the facilities that we now have 
for parking at the Capitol. We have on 
the Senate side facilities for 1,882 cars. 
I will submit a table showing where 
those are distributed. On the House side 
we have facilities for 1,701 cars; or a total 
of 3,583 cars. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table showing how these spaces are dis- 
tributed. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Existing parking space at U.S. Capitol 


SENATE 
Street and roadway parking 590 
Ce ES ACAN ES aS 170 
1 ae ͤ—„—-— 774 
New Senate Office Building Garage: 
NDS) RR SRS 86 
1 — — 76 
Legislative garage — 187 
ko o A T 1,882 
HOUSE 
Cee OE TR 
Street parking 1, 400 
ins 
Old House Office Building courtyard.. 301 
Total, House 1. 701 
Total parking — er Cel 3, 583 


Building is to have a three-level garage, 
so that the figures for parking on the 
House side could run to a figure as 
much as 500 to a thousand additional 
cars. It is now proposed to have, in 
addition to all of those facilities, a four- 


1,900 automobiles. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
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mitted to continue for a period in excess 
of the 3-minute limit. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

As I have pointed out, many of the 
projects have already been completed. 
But two major ones—the construction 
of an underground garage and the ex- 
tension of the west front—have not yet 
been started, nor have funds yet been 
appropriated for these projects. But as 
about $2 million was spent for under- 
pinnings of the proposed garage at the 
time the terminal for the subway from 
the new Senate Office Building to the 
Capitol was built, I believe that we 
should go into the garage matter before 
we are presented with a request for 
appropriations. 

Because of this, and because of some 
of the facts I have gathered about the 
Grant Park Garage in Chicago, built 
underground on the lake front, I be- 
lieve that a most serious question should 
be raised about whether this project is 
worth the cost. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS—-GRANT PARK AND CAPITOL 
GARAGES 

At Grant Park in Chicago, the under- 
ground garage provides space for 2,359 
cars, or 459 more spaces than would be 
provided under the Capitol East Front. 
It was completed in 1954 at a total cost 
of $7.9 million, or a cost of $3,349 per 
car, as opposed to the estimated $22,089 
per car for the Capitol garage. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
giving the comparative information of 
these two garages be placed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Proposed Existing 
Capitol Grant Park 
garage garage 


12 plus mezzanine, 
2 1057 estimate. 
3 1954. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me point out cer- 
tain additional facts. In the report of 
the Architect of the Capitol, it is noted 
that if the size of the Capitol garage 
were reduced to hold only 1,100 cars, it 
could be built for $33,727,000, or $8.2 
million less. However, this so-called re- 
duction in cost would be more apparent 
than real, for the cost per car would 
then increase from $22,089 to $30,661. 

When my staff inquired of the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol about the 
proposed cost of the garage, a question 
arose as to what the cost would be to- 
day, or 5 years after the estimate of 
$41,970,000 was made. The estimate 
given is that the cost would rise at the 
rate of about 2% percent a year, so that 
the estimated cost in 1962 would be at 
least 124% percent greater than in 1957. 
Hence, the present cost would be over 
$47 million, or a cost of over $24,700 per 
car. A year and a half from now it could 
be as much as $50 million, 
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As a result of these figures, several 
questions arise in my mind. The first 
question is: Is it worth spending this 
much money for parking for Senators, 
their employees—which is said to be the 
primary purpose of the underground 
garage—and some of the public? Would 
not this be called a parking palace? 
Secondly, if the garage is to be built, 
could not this cost be reduced, and what 
accounts for the very, very high esti- 
mate? 

SHOULD A PARKING PALACE BE BUILT AT ALL? 


On the first issue, I question, and I 
think the Congress should question, 
whether this garage should be built at 
all 


We already have almost 3,600 spaces 
for the cars of Senators, Representatives, 
and their employees. There are only 
535 or 538 Members of the two bodies. 
There are already spaces for Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and an average of 
six employees in each office to park a 
car. Then there would be the addi- 
tional garage in the third House Office 
Building, which, as I said, will provide 
space for as many as 500 to 1,000 ad- 
ditional cars, and would tend to provide 
space for 8 cars per office. 

WRONG PRIORITIES 

This seems to be a very great public 
expenditure for parking. I notice, for 
example, that the new Alexandria, Va., 
hospital, which is probably one of the 
most modern hospitals in the country, 
cost only $3.75 million, including equip- 
ment, to provide beds for 258 adults and 
infants. Using the 1957 estimates for 
the proposed garage, we could build 13 
such new hospitals for the amount which 
we would spend for the new garage alone. 

Would it not be of greater public 
benefit to erect hospitals for sick people 
at a cost of $14,534 per bed than to con- 
struct a garage at a cost of $22,089 per 
car? 

I note that this garage would cost 
twice as much as is in next year’s budget 
under the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department for funds to be spent 
for chronic diseases and the health of 
the aged. It is almost twice as much as 
will be spent by HEW next year for com- 
munity health. 

Next year’s budget for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
includes only $8.8 million for control of 
air pollution, or one-fifth to one-sixth 
the cost of the garage. The same budg- 
et includes only $20.5 million for water 
pollution control, which is less than one- 
half of the cost of the garage. And the 
cost of the garage is over one-quarter 
of the amount of our entire estimated 
expenditure for USIA programs for next 
year. Therefore, Mr. President, I ques- 
tion very much whether such an ex- 
penditure is necessary at all. 

REASONS GIVEN FOR HIGH COSTS 

My staff has asked the Architect’s of- 
fice why the cost of this garage should 
be so high. To be fair to them, I think 
I should give their reasons: 

First. It is a four-level underground 
garage. However, as we have seen, the 
Grant Park garage is a three-level ga- 
rage but built at a cost of only one- 
seventh as much per car as the proposed 
Capitol garage. 
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Second. It is said that the walls, for 
various reasons, will be very thick. 

Third. It is claimed that. there is a 
problem of waterproofing and that a 
mechanical dewatering system will be 
needed during the construction to save 
the trees on the Capitol’s east plaza. 
I may also point out here that the Grant 
Park garage in Chicago was built on land 
which adjoins Lake Michigan and, in 
my judgment, the water problem is as 
great, if not greater than, the construc- 
tion of an underground garage at a hill 
here at the Capitol. 

Fourth. It is said that the construc- 
tion might have to be done in stages. 

Fifth. It is said that the tunnels and 
the ramps would be both longer and 
wider than might ordinarily be the case. 
However, the cost of a proposed fourth 
entrance tunnel for the Capitol garage 
entering from East Capitol Street is 
given in the Architect’s report at $6 mil- 
lion. This is almost the amount of the 
total cost of the Grant Park garage, 
which itself has two underground en- 
trances and two underground exits. 

SHOULD WE NOT CALL A HALT NOW? 


In. view of the past expenditures for 
the new Senate Office Building, for the 
tunnel leading from the New and Old 
Senate Office Buildings to the Capitol, 
the extension of the east front of the 
Capitol, and the third House Office 
Building, it seems to this Senator that 
the time for the Congress to call a halt 
on new expenditures by the Architect of 
the Capitol is at hand—including ex- 
penditures of $22,089 per car for an un- 
derground parking lot, and for further 
vast expenditures to extend the west 
front of the Capitol. 


AMERICA NEEDS MORE GOLD AND 
HOW TO SATISFY THAT NEED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
urging support for a very splendid joint 
resolution introduced by the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE] in his 
behalf and that of others, in the course 
of remarks on the floor of the Senate in 
support of this measure, I asked how 
effective had been our national measures 
to stop the outflow of gold. 

The resolution, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, seeks to remedy this situation 
by subsidizing gold miners by additional 
payments in an amount not to exceed $35 
per ounce for each ounce of new produc- 
tion. 

I am glad to see that this purpose is 
supported elsewhere. An article entitled 
“America Needs More Gold,” by Alice 
Widener, recently appeared in the Hous- 
ton, Tex., Sunday Chronicle, which re- 
fers specifically to my as yet unanswered 
query. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA NEEDS More GOLD 
(By Alice Widener) 


In the coming congressional investigation 
of our Nation’s huge stockpile of strategic 
minerals, it is probable that our meager 
supply of gold will not be mentioned. Yet 
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gold is a prime strategic and economic neces- 
sity. 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, asked 
from the Senate floor, February 12, “How 
effective have been our national measures 
to stop the outflow of gold?” 

The U.S. Treasury Department’s office of 
domestic gold and silver operations furnished 
Senator GRvuENING with these figures on gold 
bullion on deposit: 


Jan. 31, 1960_~..-.----- $19, 143, 560, 721. 00 
Feb. 8, 1961... 17, 436, 295, 334. 22 
Feb. 5, 1962__- .--- 16, 790, 080, 826. 75 


THREE MEANS 

Of this 1962 total of gold reserves, nearly 
all belongs to foreign countries. And so 
some of the West European members of the 
International Monetary Fund, mostly in 
response to our plea, have had to create an 
“emergency pool” to try to rescue the dollar 
from any “run.” It is very doubtful whether 
such a rescue could be effected if the United 
States were to continue its present monetary 
and fiscal policies. 

Consultation with authorities in New 
York City elicited the consensus that there 
are only three practical ways of trying to 
cope with the gold problem: 

1. Correct the wrong fiscal and monetary 
policies leading to the decline of our gold 
reserves, 

2. Devalue the dollar by increasing the 
U.S.-fixed price of gold ($35 an ounce). 

3. Subsidize greater U.S. gold production. 

(A fourth suggested way—of vastly stim- 
ulating export of high-wage U.S. goods and 
services—is not practical because of in- 
creased economic competition from the 
tooled-up, lower wage West European and 
Japanese economies.) 

Devaluation of the dollar would badly 
hurt every American, 

The subsidy of gold production in the 
United States is what Senator GRUENING 
advocates. He quotes Government and 
other authorities to show that the decline 
in U.S. gold output has resulted from a lack 
of incentive to produce because of rising 
costs and the fixed price of $35 an ounce. 
This lack of incentive has hindered neces- 
sary investment in modern machinery and 
tools for gold mining. 

The U.S. gold production is small and is 
declining. The vastly larger proportion of 
South Africa, Russia, and Canada is in- 
creasing. 

All economists are agreed that the United 
States cannot continue to lose gold reserves. 

These losses are owing solely to the fact 
the United States is spending more money 
than it has, and is piling up national debts. 

ONLY ONE EFFECTIVE 

Among the three practical ways of halt- 
ing our gold loss, only one can be effective 
the restoration of sound fiscal and monetary 
policies by Congress. 

There is no doubt, however, that our 
country should have modern and profitable 
gold mining. We need a stockpile of gold 
for many strategic purposes, not known to 
the general public. 

No conservative economist approves of 
government-subsidized production. How- 
ever, our country absolutely must be able in 
times of emergency to mine gold—for eco- 
nomic and strategic reasons. Now that 
Senator GruENING has called this urgent 
matter to congressional attention, the pub- 
lic, too, should learn as much as possible 
about gold. Americans urgently need more 
of it. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 137 
WILL MAKE POSSIBLE THE LONG 
OVERDUE START TOWARD PLAN- 
NING AND DEVELOPMENT OF A 
ROADS SYSTEM WITHIN ALASKA 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 

week it has been my privilege and pleas- 
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ure to appear as a witness before Senate 
and House committees considering leg- 
islation designed to start planning and 
development of a roads system within 
Alaska. 

On Tuesday, February 27, 1962, I testi- 
fied on behalf of Senate Joint Resolution 
137 before the Subcommittee on Public 
Roads of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lice Works. The subcommittee chair- 
man, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], and other committee mem- 
bers allowed all the time desired for the 
witnesses to present the case for the 
legislation. 

A number of Alaska State officials ap- 
peared personally or submitted written 
statements on behalf of Senate Joint 
Resolution 137. Coming from the State 
were Mr. Hugh J. Wade, secretary of 
state, speaking on behalf of Governor 
Egan. Our commissioner of public 
works, Mr. Richard A. Downing, was 
also in Washington, D.C., to speak for 
the resolution and to describe for the 
committee the work by Alaska to im- 
prove existing roads. Mr. Phil Holds- 
worth, Alaska commissioner of natural 
resources, sent a statement supplement- 
ing the remarks of Governor Egan and 
Commissioner Downing. 

Alaska’s congressional delegation was 
present to express unanimous approval 
of the resolution which is supported by 
the President, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Department of Commerce spokesmen 
conveyed departmental approval of the 
resolution. Testimony was given by Un- 
der Secretary for Transportation Clar- 
ence D. Martin, Jr. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. A. F. Ghiglione of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The following day, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1962, members of the House 
Subcommittee on Roads of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works heard witnesses 
speaking on behalf of House Joint Reso- 
lution 572. This resolution is identical 
to the Senate measure. It was intro- 
duced by Representative Rivers. 

I had the honor to testify before the 
House subcommittee and I wish to report 
that its members were generous in giving 
those of us present such time as we 
desired. 

Representative JOHN KLUCZYNSKI, of 
Illinois, was chairman of the hearing in 
the absence of Chairman FALLON, who 
was out of the city on committee busi- 
ness. Representative KLUCZYNSKI is 
familiar with the roads problem in 
Alaska, having had the privilege of 
working with Senator BARTLETT when he 
was Delegate BARTLETT and a nonvoting 
Member of the House of Representatives 
prior to Alaska’s becoming a State. 

Other committee members indicated 
their interest in the resolution and asked 
a number of penetrating questions. 

The courtesy of the Senate and House 
committees in scheduling the hearings 
on following days kept travel costs down 
for the witnesses coming directly from 
the State which was most helpful. 

Mr. President, part of the work of a 
legislator involves helping his colleagues 
learn more about the particular prob- 
lems which face his State. For this very 
important reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony on behalf of 
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Senate Joint Resolution 137, including 
such tables and information as accom- 
panied it, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
money was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING ON 
BEHALF OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 137, 
A JOINT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE To CONDUCT 
STUDIES AND PLAN A ROAD PROGRAM FOR 
ALASKA—BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC ROADS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON PuBLIC WORKS, FEBRUARY 27, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and other mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Public Roads 
to testify on behalf of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 137. This legislative proposal is sup- 
ported by the President, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It would make possible the long overdue 
start toward positive planning and develop- 
ment of a roads system within Alaska. 

Working cooperatively, through his Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and the State of 
Alaska, the Secretary of Commerce would 
make engineering studies and estimates and 
planning surveys “relative to a highway 
construction program for the State of 
Alaska.” The resolution also proposes that 
the Secretary of Commerce in consultation 
with the Secretary of State explore the pos- 
sibilities of connecting Alaska cities to 
roads already constructed in’ Canada. 

Under the language of the resolution, the 
Secretary of Commerce is requested to sub- 
rut his findings to the Congress on or before 
May 15, 1963. His report would include: 

1. An analysis of the adequacy of the 
Federal-aid highway program to provide for 
a satisfactory program in both the populated 
and the undeveloped areas in Alaska; 

2. Specific recommendations as to the 
construction of roads through undeveloped 
areas of Alaska and to connect them with 
roads in Canada; and 

3. A feasible program for implementing 
such specific recommendations, including 
cost estimater, recommendations as to the 

of cost responsibilities and other 
pertinent matters. 

The legislation suggests that either before 
or after making his final report the Sec- 
retary of Commerce recommend to Congress 
how highway construction within Alaska 
might proceed to facilitate the purposes of 
Senate Joint Resolution 137. 

The legislation authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $800,000 of Treasury funds not oth- 
erwise appropriated to make these studies 
and surveys. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone into detail 
because I wished to make clear to all who 
are interested in the development of Alaska 
the importance of this long-awaited first 
step. The path ahi is lengthy. President 
Kennedy knows it has been long awaited 
and needed and I thank him on behalf of 
all Alaskans for proposing this far-visioned 
and practical move to help solve Alaska’s 
highway problenis. 

I recall his statement on the floor of the 
Senate June 24, 1960, when he said: 

“We must expand and modernize Alaska’s 
highway system—a system is an essential 
condition of Alaska’s future development— 
by greatly increasing our highway program 
so that Alaska’s highways will be the equal 
of those in other States, which haye been 
receiving Federal help over a long period of 
time.” : 

Indeed, other States have been receiving 
substantial Federal help over a long period 
of time since 1916 when the Federal-aid 
highway legislation was enacted, a period in 
which Alaska was neglected by exclusion 
from the program except in the national 
forests, for 40 years. The Bureau of Public 
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Roads has estimated that Alaska lacks $300 
million it had not received from the Goy- 
ernment as its proper share of Federal high- 
way programs. 

Alaska has received only $84.7 million of 
Federal highway funds since 1916. The con- 
dition, or rather nonexisting condition, of 
Alaskan roads reflects this lack of funds. 

As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, I appreciate the value of roads, both 
in and out of our Nation. I know, for ex- 
ample, that Alaska is considered a part of 
the Pan-American Highway and that the 
Pan-American Highway figuratively stretches 
nearly 12,050 miles from Fairbanks to the 
tip of Argentina. Ideally this highway seeks 
to connect the principal cities of the coun- 
tries through which it passes. It is so in 
Central America. As a member of the Sub- 
committee on Roads, Senator RANDOLPH and 
I earlier this year inspected the Inter-Am- 
erican Highway in the Republics of Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salya- 
dor, and Guatemala. In all but one of these, 
Honduras, the Inter-American Highway 
passed through these countries, capitals, 
and in the case of Honduras, its capital, 
Tegucigalpa, is connected with the Inter- 
American by a fine highway built with 
foreign aid funds. But such is not the case 
in Alaska. The principal cities including the 
capital, Juneau, are not connected. 

And surely no area is more vitally in need 
of roads to connect with the pan-American 
highway system than is our country’s largest 
State, with its strategic military importance 
as a defense outpost and outer perimeter in 
the defense warning system. 

There are other factors for consideration. 
Vital as Alaska is to the national defense 
picture the State also offers enormous un- 
tapped economic potential. Alaska offers 
room for the burgeoning populations within 
the lower 48 States. Alaska offers recreation 
potential for scholar and skier, for canoe 
enthusiast and fisherman, for hunter with 
camera or rifle. 

In transmitting the proposed joint resolu- 
tion near the close of the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, Secretary Hodges and his staff 
reported that the Department had given in- 
tensive and careful consideration to. the 
special problems of the State of Alaska in 
relation to its highway needs. 

His letter of transmittal said in part: 

“Alaska’s situation is unique both in terms 
of its location—separated from the rest of 
continental United States by another coun- 
try—and its other unusual geographic and 
economic characteristics necessitating spe- 
cial treatment. There is need, in particular, 
for extraordinary local and long develop- 
ment-type roads, and roads to interconnect 
centers of population which are accessible 
only by water or air transportation, or 
through Canadian territory.” 

Residents of Alaska willingly vouch for the 
validity of these statements. They find it 
expensive to travel from one city to another 
by air. Maritime passenger travel between 
our coastal communities, and the majority 
of them are coastal, no longer exists. The 
last regular maritime service by an American 
flag carrier ceased in 1954. Even coach fares 
are foreign to Alaskans. Alaskans pay for 
first-class passage when they fly via sched- 
uled airlines. 

Yes, the air cost of intrastate travel in 
Alaska is expensive. But it is available and 
the airlines have served Alaskans com- 
petently. But airways, however essential, 
are not sufficient. One cannot build a home 
on an airway. No area was ever developed 
without surface transportation. There is 
need and room for both air and road travel 
in Alaska. 

Americans like to get in the car and “go 
someplace,” especially to the big city within 
the State. I thought it would be interesting 
to compare the cost of visits in three large 
cities in three States. 
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In each case I have selected a family of 
four to make the trip: mother, father, and 
two children, one 10, the other 14. The 
States in which they live are Oklahoma, 
Michigan, and Alaska. 

The Oklahomans live in Beaver City, 225 
miles from Oklahoma City. They have a 
variety of road routes upon which to travel. 
It is an easy 1-day trip. their 
car made 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline, 
they would use 25 gallons on the round trip. 
If they pay 30 cents per gallon the bill will 
total $7.50. 

The people from Michigan live in Alpena, 
232 miles from Detroit. The cost of gas is 
about the same as that in Oklahoma, $7.50. 

The Alaskans live in Bethel, which is 438 
air miles from Anchorage. They will travel 
by air because there is no connecting road. 
Round trip passage from Bethel to Anchor- 
age and return is $132, including tax, for 
any air traveler over 12 years of age. Three 
adults will pay $396. The 10 year old’s fare 
is $66. The total cost of the trip would be 
8642. 

The people in Alaska, in order to travel to 
the nearest big city, would have to pay al- 
most 65 times as much as the people in 
Michigan or Oklahoma. 

The undertaking of a realistic road pro- 
gram for Alaska will result in considerable 
economic benefit to the manufacturers of 
automobiles and automotive parts since, sur- 
prising as it may seem, Alaskans, despite the 
lack of roads, already have a high percentage 
of automobiles. Consider the capital city 
of Juneau with only a corporate population 
of 6,797, although the surrounding Gasti- 
neau Channel area includes an additional 
2,498 people. Yet there are 6,831 motor 
vehicles registered in Juneau—more than 1 
motor vehicle for each man, woman, and 
child in Juneau. The same holds true for a 
number of other Alaska communities. I ask 
that a table which I have prepared compar- 
ing population and roads to motor vehicles 
registered in certain cities of Alaska be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks. This 
table shows that for the 8 communities of 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, 
Sitka, Haines, Nome, and Kodiak, there is 
a combined population of only 24,670 and 
only 657 miles of road, but that those 24,670 
people own 14,257 motor vehicles. Compare 
this to the national figure of approximately 
71 million motor vehicles in 1959 with a 
population of 179 million persons. 


Elec- | Corpo-| Vehi- 
Ci district a eo N. . 
ty stric! pu- | regis- 0 
popu- fation tered | road 
lation 
65 
12 
30 
72 
13 
87 
290 
657 


In order to 
transportation in Alaska we might picture 
what a corresponding lack of it would be 
like in the 48 States. We would have one 
railway system extending from New York 
to Chicago, that is to say about one-third 


visualize the scanty surface 


of the way across the country, perhaps 
going by way of Cleveland and Detroit or 
Indianapolis. There would be a highway 
roughly paralleling that highway but taking 
a slightly different route, going perhaps 
through Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cin- 
cinnati. 

There might be a branch or two extending 
from that highway. Washington, D.C., 
would be unconnected with any other city 
by highway. Residents west of Chicago 
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would have to fly to the Capital of our 
Nation. 

There would be a few short stubs of roads 
going from Washington, D.C., and perhaps 
a few of the cities. The rest of the country 
would have to depend on air transportation. 

I use such an illustration to make vivid 
the deplorable situation which exists in 
Alaska today—1962—not 1862. Obviously a 
great area such as Alaska cannot be de- 
veloped without highways. Our other States 
would never have developed without high- 
ways and railways. 

In. no respect is the contrast between 
Alaska and all the other States more marked 
than in surface transportation. The major- 
ity of Alaska’s communities are unconnected 
with any others by highway or railroad. By 
the same token, these isolated Alaska com- 
munities are unconnected with the trans- 
continental highway system. 

The unique condition in which Alaska 
finds itself highwaywise may be illustrated 
by the stark fact that perhaps nowhere in 
the other 49 States does there exist a com- 
munity, no matter how small, to which it 
is not possible to drive in an automobile or 
ride in a train. The whole economy and 
civilization of 20th century America is based 
on this free and ready access for goods and 
people. The very character of the American 
citizen is undoubtedly conditioned in an 
important way by the circumstance tnat, 
no matter where he lives, he can get in the 
family automobile and drive somewhere— 
to the nearest large city, to the capital of 
his State or Nation. 

In Alaska, five of the seven largest cities, 
including Juneau, the capital, have no road 
system which leads to any other place. A 
dozen cities with population of 1,000 or more 
have neither road nor rail connection with 
any other city. In terms of surface trans- 
portation, Alaska in 1959 was in about the 
same situation as other States found them- 
selves in 1850 before the construction of 
transcontinental railroads or a nationwide 
road network. 

The reason for this state of affairs in the 
49th State is not far to seek. It is owing 
to longstanding and almost totally unre- 
lieved discrimination in the manner in 
which Federal highway programs have been 
enacted. Until 1956, Alaska was totally ex- 
cluded from Federal-aid highway legislation. 
In 1956, Alaska was included, but on a 
sharply reduced basis. The State 18 still 
totally excluded from the interstate or 
throughway part of Federal programs—ex- 
cept that Alaska is included in the collec- 
tion of the excise taxes which support the 
interstate program. 

According to figures provided by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, there are today 5,356 
miles of roads in Alaska. Of this total, 1,- 
249 miles are classified as unconstructed. In 
other words, these roads exist only on paper. 
Of the .emainder, only 2,515 miles are of 
such quality and in such locations that 
travel over them is possible throughout the 
year. 

As far as surface is concerned, 1,113 miles 
are surfaced or paved, 38 miles surface 
treated, 2,720 miles gravel, and 246 miles un- 
improved. The tctal of existing and un- 
constructed rural roads is 5,320 miles, of 
such urban roads 23 miles. 

This is a meager network indeed for an 
area one-fifth the size of the other 49 States 
combined. It seems obvious that the first 
thing which must be done to enable Alaska 
to progress is to provide a means to con- 
struct roads in the new State. 

The Bureau of Public Roads statistics show 
that 1,653 miles comprise a connecting pri- 
mary system that serves only the cities in 
the south central portion of Alaska from 
Seward and Homer north through the com- 
munities of the Kenai Peninsula, Anchorage, 
Chugach, Palmer, Wasilla, with a branch to 
Willow, Glennallen, Valdez, Copper Center, 
Tok, Big Delta, Fairbanks, Livengood, and 
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Circle with a branch to Nenana. Some 2,454 
miles in a secondary system connect with the 
primary system. Much of Alaska’s road 
mileage consists of isolated stubs of road 
that lead a short distance from population 
centers and then end abruptly. 

A proper system of highways within Alaska 
would reduce travel distance and time of 
travel. It would reduce the high cost of 
living. It would encourage homesteading 
practices which today are surrounded by 
prohibitive costs. It would make possible 
the better utilization of Alaska’s recreation 
potential. It would open mineralized areas 
to mining. 

How would it reduce distances? Consider 
the complications involved in driving from 
Anchorage to Mount McKinley National 
Park. Motorists now travel three sides of a 
rectangle. They drive east for 189 miles, 
north for 70 miles, then west 162 miles for 
a total distance of 422 miles. A direct, 
northerly route from Anchorage between the 
two points would save more than 250 miles 
cutting the distance from 422 to 172 miles. 
Such a saving in time and miles will speed 
the development of the recreational poten- 
tial in the State, and save untold dollars in 
cost. The residents of Fairbanks face a 
similar roundabout journey to get to the 
park. They have to drive over the two 
longer sides of a long triangle. 

Better roads can contribute to the health 
and welfare of the State’s citizens. Better 
roads will make it possible for consumers to 
select from a greater quantity and variety 
of goods. Better roads could open the vast 
potential of the farm areas of the Susitna 
River Valley, and others in the vicinity of 
the Fairbanks-Nenana region, for instance. 

Roads traditionally have been basic to 
movement of people and goods in the de- 
velopment of any frontier area. Better 
roads can open up vast reserves of timber 
for pulpwood, lumber, and manufactures 
such as furniture. 

I would be remiss were I not to recognize 
that the importance of roads_in Alaska be- 
gan to draw more notice with the coming 
of World War IT. 

In checking the Alaska highway program 
expenditures, fiscal years 1905 to 1956, inclu- 
sive, we learn that congressional appropria- 
tions totaled more than $187% million. It 
is a sizable amount taken alone but in 
truth it is only a drop in the bucket. 

If we look more closely we learn that $169.3 
million of congressional funds were spent 
from 1940 through 1956, primarily years of 
war or years of uneasy peace. During the 
nearly 35 years prior to 1940 we find that 
only $18.3 million came to Alaska through 
congressional appropriations. It is not a 
healthy picture. Statistics prove that con- 
struction undertaken under a crash program 
is expensive, often double what identical 
work could cost during peacetime. 

Today, as we begin 1962, decades of de- 
velopment within Alaska await us. The era 
of exploitation and indifference and neglect 
should be ending. 

It is obvious that the real need in the 49th 
State is a system of roads and ferries which 
will tie together its farflung communities 
and regions. The residents of now uncon- 
nected Okiak, Aleknagik, Angoon, Atanik, 
Barrow, Chulitna, Clear, Coal Creek, Cordova, 
Council, Craig, Cripple, Davenport, Deering, 
Dillingham, Douglas, Flat, Folger, Fort 
Yukon, Garner, Haycock, Healy Fork, Hollis, 
Hoonah, Hydaburg, Juneau, Kake, Kaltag, 
Ketchikan, and adjacent communities, 
Kivalina, Klawak, Klukwan, Kotzebue, 
Koyukuk, Lena Beach, McCarthy, McGrath 
(and the other towns in the Kuskokwin 
Valley), Metlakatla, Minto, Moody, Napai- 
miut, Nation, Nenana, Nome, Nulato, Ophir, 
Petersburg, Placerville, Point Hope, Point 
Lay, Poorman, Ruby, St. Mary’s, St. Michael, 
Seldovia, Shishmaref, Sitka, Skagway, Tal- 
keetna, Tanana, Taylor, Teller, Uxalakleet, 
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Wainwright, Woodchopper, and Wrangell, 
to name only a few, live in the same State 
with the other communities in the center of 
western Alaska. Chances are too few for 
them to know one another. 

A realistic road program coupled with ferry 
systems would facilitate statewide improve- 
ment, rather than only community improve- 
ment. It could open up development unat- 
tainable without the highways, but sorely 
needed. 

Why does this state of affairs exist? 

Statistics prove that if Alaska had shared 
on an equal basis with the other States in 
roadbuilding programs instead of being 
totally excluded from the benefits of Federal 
highway aid legislation—although paying 
all Federal taxes—Alaska would now have an 
adequate highway system. 

Even today Alaska, as I have pointed out, 
has been subject to all the Federal taxes over 
the years that all the other States have paid. 
As a matter of fact, through taxation, Alaska 
has helped support the Federal aid highway 
program since 1916, even though not receiv- 
ing one penny in return. (The funds Alaska 
did receive in the form of appropriations to 
the Alaska Road Commission and the Bureau 
of Public Roads were drastically reduced, as 
compared with other States’ participation, 
or, during some years, curtailed, eliminated 
altogether.) 

In addition, Alaskans were and are now 
paying, since 1956, the special tax on tires, 
tubes, gasoline, oil, new automobiles, trucks, 
buses, and trailers through which the inter- 
state throughway system is supported. Yet 
Alaskans are deprived of all the benefits from 
this fund. 

This longstanding discrimination, 40 years 
of it, from 1916 to 1956, was recognized by a 
sister committee, the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, in reporting out 
the Alaska omnibus bill, when it said: 

“The committee has included provisions in 
this bill placing the State of Alaska under 
the Federal-aid highway program on the 
same basis as all other States. It has done 
so with the full realization, however, that 
with respect to highways Alaska has been 
inequitably treated in the past and would 
have entered upon statehood with a highway 
system much more advanced if it had been 
treated with respect to Federal-aid highway 
aid on the same basis as the other States 
and territories. As has been pointed out, 
Alaska did not participate at all in the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program until 1956 and 
from then on only on a limited basis. 

“The committee, therefore, feels that the 
Congress still has a responsibility and a duty 
to examine this situation in the near future 
more closely in order to provide for equitable 
and equal treatment for the new State. 

“Tt is hoped that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress will, therefore, study 
fully this problem and recommend at the 
earliest possible moment the steps needed to 
assure Alaska’s participation in the highway 
program on the basis of full equality, taking 
into consideration its limited past participa- 
tion.” This is the appropriate committee. 

For the reasons I have discussed, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe Senate Joint Resolution 
137 will initiate a program of sound and 
necessary highway development in Alaska. 
While it is a modest start, such a program 
will benefit the State and the Nation. 

I am aware of the fact that the Congress 
needs no precedent for acting, especially in 
this case in view of the unique situation in 
which Alaska finds. itself. 

However, if the Congress does desire a 
precedent for equalizing a road situation in 
the case of a particular State or territory, 
such a precedent may be found in the action 
of Congress with respect to the then Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. Originally in 1916, both 
Alaska and Hawaii were not admitted to par- 
ticipation in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram when it was begun. However, after 
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Hawaii was admitted to full participation, 
the Congress passed a special act (Public 
Law 722, 71st Cong., approved February 23, 
1931) to pay to the Territory of Hawaii cer- 
tain sums that are representative in part of 
the ald that would have been given the 
territory had the Federal Highway Act when 
passed been held to have extended these 
benefits to Hawaii equally with the States.” 

The same situation prevails with respect 
to the State of Alaska, although the ad- 
ministration is requesting at this time only 
survey funds in an amount well below the 
sum which would be due on an equalization 
basis. I ask that a copy of Public Law 722 
be printed in the record of these hearings. 

It is a long way from Ketchikan to Nome— 
some 1,100 miles by air and today impos- 
sible to reach over roads which are non- 
existent. I look forward to the day when 
those roads exist. I hope this year can mark 
the start toward that day. 

Surely we can do for our own what we 
have done and are doing abroad. 

In the last 7 years we have spent four- 
fifths of a billion dollars on highways in 
other nations. The precise figure is 
$801,449,165. The survey sum we seek today 
is one-thousandth of 1 percent of this total. 

The sum we seek, $800,000, is equivalent 
to that expended for one highway repair 
and maintenance program in Cambodia or 
for the major portion of the Quetzaltenango- 
Retalhuleu Road in Guatemala or for a 
national roads improvement and mainte- 
nance program in Afghanistan. 

Let us review just a few of the highway 
projects abroad for which Federal funds 
have been expended: 1957, general highway 
improvement in Thailand, $8,102,000, in 
addition to over $2.4 million for other high- 
way work; 1957, Philippines, highway im- 
provement, $3.5 million; 1959-61, Rangoon- 
Mandalay Road, Burma, $900,000; 1960, 
construction of Nam Cadinh-Nam Hin Boun 
Road in Laos, $8,650,000; 1960, Vietnam, 
highway and bridge construction, $10,- 
165,000; 1959, Thailand, East-West Highway, 
$3,813,000; 1958, Cambodia, Port Highway, 
$6,111,000; 1957, Guatemala, Atlantic High- 
way, $6,043,000; 1957, Vietnam, highways and 
bridges, $12,462,000. 

I should like also to incorporate with my 
testimony the complete text of the resolu- 
tion we are considering as exhibit A. 

And I should like to place in the hearing 
record at the conclusion of my testimony a 
compilation of the moneys spent by our 
Government overseas since fiscal year 1955 
as exhibit B. 

And finally I would like to place in the 
record of this hearing four tables showing 
the amounts of funds Alaska would have re- 
ceived had it been allotted funds on the 
same basis as the other States and terri- 
tories compared to the amounts of Federal 
funds Alaska actually did receive. 

I wish to express again my thahks to the 
committee for this op ty to on 
behalf of Senate Joint Resolution 137 which 
I had the privilege to introduce September 
13, 1961, on behalf of myself and the senior 
Senator from New Mexico, the chairman of 
our Public Works Committee, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, the junior Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Young, and the junior Senator from 
Hawali, Mr. Lone. 

PUBLIC Law 722, 718 CONGRESS, APPROVED 

FEBRUARY 23, 1931 


CH. 283.—An Act to amend the Act en- 
titled “An Act to extend the provisions of 
certain laws to the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved March 10, 1924. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
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tion 1 of the Act entitled “An Act to extend 
the provisions of certain laws to the Terri- 
tory of Hawail,” approved March 10, 1924 
(43 Stat. 17), is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Provided 
jurther, That the system of roads on which 
Federal-aid apportionments to the Territory 
of Hawaii shall be expended may be deter- 
mined and agreed upon by the Governor of 
said Territory and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture without regard to the limitations in sec- 
tion 6,0f the Federal Highway Act respecting 
the selection and designation of such system 
of roads; and when the system first deter- 
mined and agreed upon shall have been 
completed, additions thereto may be made 
in like manner as funds become available for 
the construction and maintenance of such 
additions: And provided further, That there 
is authorized to be paid from funds hereto- 
fore authorized, appropriated, allocated, and 
unobligated under the Federal Highway Act 
a sum not to exceed $880,000 for the purpose 
of road construction in the Territory of Ha- 
wall, which sum equals the amount such 
Territory would have received for roads built 
and incorporated upon the 7 per centum 
system as approved, during the period from 
1917 to 1925. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay to the Territory of Hawaii, or 
to such official or depository as may be des- 
ignated by it, on warrants drawn by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, such part of such 
sum as may from time to time be necessary 
for the construction or reconstruction of any 
highway in such Territory the project for 
which has been approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The provisions of this Act 
shall in no way impair the right of such Ter- 
ritory to receive the benefits of the Federal 
Highway Act.” 
Approved, February 23, 1931. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of Commerce, in cooperation with the State 
of Alaska, is hereby authorized to make en- 
gineering studies and estimates and plan- 
ning surveys relative to a highway construc- 
tion program for the State of Alaska, and, 
in accordance with treaties or other agree- 
ments to be negotiated with Canada by 
the Secretary of State in consultation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, engineering 
studies, estimates, and planning surveys rel- 
ative to roads in Canada to connect with 
Alaska, 


Sec. 2. On or before May 15, 1963, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall submit a report 
to the Congress which shall include— 

(1) an analysis of the adequacy of the 
Federal-aid highway program to provide for 
a satisfactory program in both the populated 
and the undeveloped areas in Alaska; 

(2) specific recommendations as to the 
construction of roads through undeveloped 
areas of Alaska and to connect them with 
roads in Canada; and 

(3) a feasible program for implementing 
such specific recommendations, including 
cost estimates, recommendations as to the 
sharing of cost responsibilities,,and other 
pertinent matters. 

Sec. 3. From time to time, either before or 
after submission of the report provided for 
in section 2 of this Act, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may submit recommendations to the 
Congress with respect to the construction 
of particular highways to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be avail- 
able until expended, the sum of $800,000 
for the purpose of the studies, sur- 
veys, and report authorized by sections 1 and 
2 hereof. 
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Aid to foreign countries under the Foreign 
Assistance Act for road construction and 
maintenance, fiscal years 1955-61 

FISCAL YEAR 1955 

Far East: 

China (Republic of): Traffic 


safety engineering $5, 000 
Laos: Improvement of and ex- 

tension of Lao highway 

SVG a ae 1, 370, 930 
Philippines: Highway improve- 

ment (Barrio Roads) 3, 789, 000 
Thailand: 

Highway development 55, 000 

Construction equipment 

e e en aha inven hinge ware 75, 000 
Special N. E. highway proj- 

ect Saraburi-Korat-Ban 

Thal Highway 3, 130, 000 
Expanded aid program high- 

WEIR ig esate mene mee te 355, 000 

Vietnam: General program for 
roads and bridges 376, 500 
Near East, Africa, and south Asia: 
Egypt: 
Highway improvement 6, 514, 000 
Transportation and com- 

munications—highways 10, 500 
Transportation- asphalt and 

bitumen training 3, 000 

Iran: Demonstration and 

training in use of highway 

maintenance equipment... 406, 667 
Iraq: Highway development 

(Edwards, Kelcey, Beck con- 

wn PER A eet. ae 176, 496 
Israel: For road construction. 18, 750 
Jordan: Roads 2, 537, 250 
Lebanon: Public roads devel- 

8 Gs enna din a 5, '700, 000 
Liberia: Highway program 

(PW-5) highway mainte- 

c 291, 000 
Pakistan: 

East Pakistan road develop- 

ment training program 4, 660 
Baluchistan States Union 

Road projects 693, 815 
Pakistan highway system and 

research development pro- 

„ dS ree eh SS R 35, 340 
Turkey: Istanbul arterial high- 
way study. 90, 000 
Oversea territories: 
United Kingdom: 
Highway economist-engi- 

— eae 6, 000 
Road research engineer 24, 000 
Study of low-cost earth 

road construction 3,150 
US. highway economist- 

engineer to the federation. 12, 000 

Europe: 
Spain: American highway prac- 
Ci Re ae 17, 400 
Latin America: 
Bolivia: 
Transportation (highways) - 5, 328 
Observation and seminar 

program for Latin Ameri- 

can public works and high- 

way omclals 4, 884 
Public roads—administra- 

nnn. a a E A 38, 146 

Brazil: Transportation high- 
TTT 18, 500 
Colombia: Transportation — 
a EAEE S 12, 000 
Costa Rica: Highway planning, 
construction and mainte- 
nance improvement project. 2, 400 
Cuba: Public works and high- 
way training 2, 120 


Dominican Republic: Special- 
ized training for other de- 
partments, inter-American 

1, 200 
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Aid to foreign countries under the Foreign 


Aid to foreign countries under the Foreign 
Assistance Act for road construction and 
maintenance, fiscal years 1955-61—Con. 


FISCAL YEAR 1955—continued 


Latin America—Continued 

Guatemala: 

Pacific (Slope) Highway— 
from Popoya through Re- 
talhuleu to Coatepeque 
and from Retalhuleu to 


Champerico— $3, 675, 000 
Observation and seminar 

program for Latin Ameri- 

can public works and 

highway officials 1, 100 

Haiti: Market roads 325, 000 

Honduras: Consultation in 
Highways 9, 600 

Mexico: Observation and semi- 
nars for Latin American pub- 
lic works and highway offi- 
A 3. 000 

Paraguay: 

Trans-Chaco Road project. 20, 817 
Demonstration and training 
project—road construction 
and maintenance 100, 000 

Peru: Bridge construction 3, 650 

Oversea territories: British 
Guiana — transportation — 

% A on nw eeee 2, 600 
Total fiscal year 1955. 29,925,713 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Par East: 
Cambodia: 
Fort highway 7, 400, 000 
Highway repair and main- 
terrence... 5... gee 765, 000 
Repair, rehabilitation, and 
construction bridges 650, 000 
China (Taiwan) : 
East-west highway construc- 
tion (RETSER)) 400, 000 
Heavy construction equip- 
Nr 208, 200 
Highway improvement and 
administration 13, 000 

Indonesian Republic: Highway 
technical training 34, 000 

Korea: 

Highway transportation 

neee coon acenen 15, 000 
Asphalt hot mix plant: 160, 000 
Highway and bridge con- 

rute 545, 000 
Heavy equipment and spare 

parts for highway and 

street construction 275, 000 

Laos: Reopening and establish- 
ing maintenance on national 
o ( ne aua 2, 678, 019 

Philippines: Highway improve- 

I esses chic mus ores we os 2, 419, 000 

Thailand: 

Highway development 75, 000 
Highway, special northeast.. 6, 212, 000 
Highways, expanded aid 2,302,900 

Vietnam: Highways and 

„ on ace Se 5, 440, 000 
Near East and south Asia: 

Egypt: Transportation and 
communications highway 
improvement 21, 500 

India: Highway transporta- 
ba. apap Rania ly A © Oe ret 8, 000 

Iran: Demonstration and 
training in the use of high- 
way maintenance equip- 
o E SN 354, 900 

Iraq: Highway development 
(Edwards, Kelcey Back con- 
e A o S e E A 316, 000 

Israel: Road construction 25, 000 

Jordan: Roads 263, 100 


Assistance Act for road construction and 
maintenance, fiscal years 1955-61—Con. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956—continued 
Near East and south Asia—Continued 


Lebanon: 

Public roads development 
of Lebanon-Beirut-Maa- 
meltein highway 

Beirut-Syrian border high- 


Pakistan: 

East Pakistan road develop- 
ment and training pro- 
( ( 

Pakistan highway system 
and research demonstra- 
tion program 

Turkey: Highway engineering 


Oversea territories: United 
Kingdom: Public works de- 
partment engineer to United 
c EL OO ee RC 

Europe: 

Greece: Training in road de- 
sign, pavements and test- 
ing material 

Spain: American 
practices stud: --_- 

Latin America: 

Bolivia: 

Administration (Bolivian- 
American Cooperative 
Road Service 

Demonstration of equipment 
maintenance and repair 
(Servicio Cooperativo Boli- 
viano-Americano de Cami- 

Demonstration of road main- 
tenance and betterment 
(Bolivian-American Co- 
operative Road Service) 

Construction and mainte- 
nance of road system— 
Cochabama-Santa Cruz 

Colombia: 

Training program in high- 

way construction and 


Highway construction and 
maintenance project Valle, 


Costa Rica: Highway improve- 
ment project 
Guatemala: 
Pacific Slope Highway (Pop- 
oja to Coatepeque section) 
Atlantic Highway 
Quetzaltenango - Retalhuleu 


Pacific Slope Highway—east 
and west sections 


Haiti: 
Voldrogue Pourcine Road 
(completionPZd 
Anse D Hainault— Sources 
Chaudes Market Road 
(completion) 
Low level bridge across Vol- 
rogue River 


Survey and construction of 
Pestel-Corail Highway 
Survey and Construction of 
Les Anglais-Tiburon Mar- 
9 ͤ 


Paraguay: 
Trans-Chaco Road project 
Demonstration and train- 
ing — road construction 
and maintenance 


8100, 000 


3, 200, 000 


939, 389 


142, 450 
147, 000 


256, 2000 


6, 000 


27, 000 
15, 000 


52, 313 


32, 187 


51, 100 


1, 187, 350 


23, 500 


10, 000 
27,960 


1, 700, 000 
5, 205, 000 


950, 000 
1, 206, 000 


423, 740 


38, 800 
63, 842 
222, 000 


40, 000 


39, 076 
17, 644 


91, 200 


123, 700 
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FISCAL YEAR 1957 

Latin America—Continued 
Oversea territories: 
British Guiana: Highway 
construction, maintenance 
and design project 


Total fiscal year 1956. 


Far East: 
Cambodia: 
Port highwa' 
Highway—bridge rehabilita- 
tion and construction 
China (Taiwan): 
Highway bridge engineering- 
Municipal road improve- 
ment—provisional depart- 
ment of reconstruction 
East-West Highway con- 


Highway improvement 
Highway and traffic engi- 
neering trainin, 
Japan: Highway study 
Korea: 

Highway and bridge con- 
struction and rehabilita- 
ca RTEA PRL Ed sas wan Bee ne 

Heavy equipment and spare 
parts for highway, street 
paving, bridge construc- 
tion, and repair shop- 

Road and street paving re- 
habilitation__........--.-. 

Laos: Reopening and estab- 
lishing maintenance on na- 
tional roads 


pee) a eee 
Thailand: Y 
Highways, special northeast. 
General highway improve- 


anI pE SS. A a 
Bangkok-Bangkapi Road im- 
provement 
Vietnam: 
Highways and bridges 
Near East and south Asia: 
Afghanistan: National roads 
improvement and mainte- 


Ceylon: Highway development 
India: Highway transporta- 


(ie VE A a et A 
Iran: Highway equipment 
maintenance and repair 
T 


Iraq: Highway development 
Israel: Road construction 
Jordan: 

Road development 


Highway administration 
Lebanon: 
Public roads development of 
Lebanon (coastal 
Highway advisory and train- 
ing project 
Pakistan: 
East Pakistan road develop- 
ment and training 
West Pakistan road con- 
Wuenlensns wenn 
Highway system 
Turkey: Highway engineering 


Baghdad Pact: 
Regional highway project— 
Turkey and 
Regional highway project— 
Turkey and Iran 


$18, 000 


46, 937, 070 


8, 500, 000 
435, 000 
5, 000 


6, 000 


450, 000 
5, 000 


4,000 
39, 000 


1, 561, 000 


2, 400, 000 
913, 000 


1, 050, 000 
3, 579, 000 
1, 824, 000 
8, 102, 000 
454, 000 
97, 000 

12, 462, 000 


2, 132, 000 
965, 000 


13, 000 
1, 060, 000 
304, 000 
7, 000 

7, 000 

1, 358, 000 
16, 000 

1, 000, 000 
28, 000 


79, 000 


35, 000 
34, 000 


173, 000 


1, 340, 000 


860, 000 
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Assistanee Act for road 


maintenance, fiscal years E 
FISCAL YEAR 1957—continued 


Africa: 
Liberia: Highway program 
Libya: Rehabilitation and con- 
struction of provincial and 
federal roads. 
Oversea territories: 
Somalia: Highway improve- 


— ——— 


United Kingdom: 
Road research engineer 
US. highway economist-en- 
gineer to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 


Southern Rhodesia—high- 


struction 


Bolivia: 
Administration (Bolivian- 
American Cooperative 


Road Service 
Demonstration of 
maintenance and better- 
ment (Bolivian-American 
Cooperative Road Service) 
Colombia: Highway construc- 
tion and maintenance proj- 
ect Valle, Cauca, and Caldas, 
and training of highway en- 


Costa Rica: Highway improve- 
ment Net (training per- 
e 
Atlantic Highway 
Pacific Slope Highway 
east and west sections 
Project access roads (rural 
development program) 
Honduras: Consultation in 
highway development 
Mexico: Training facilities for 
operators and mechanics 
Nicaragua: Transportation— 


Fo 
Total fiscal year 1957 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Par east: 

Cambodia: 
Port highway 
Highway and bridge repair 
and rehabilitation 
China (Taiwan): East-west 
highway construction 
Indonesian Republic: Highway 
construction and rehabilita- 


Korea: Highway and bridge 
construction and rehabilita- 


Laos: Reopening and mainte- 
mance on national roads 
Philippines: Highway improve- 


‘Thailand: 
Highways, special northeast. 
Highway department opera- 


I es saa — raat E 

East-west highway 

Vietnam: Highways and 
brid 


Ceylon: Highway development. 


$343, 000 


907, 000 


2, 000 


8, 000 


4, 000 


3, 000 


12, 000 


46, 000 


133, 000 


24, 000 


14, 000 

6, 043, 000 
1, 700, 000 
700, 000 
32, 000 
100, 000 
14, 000 


10, 000 


maintenance, fiscal years 1955-61—Con. 
FISCAL YEAR 1958—Ccontinued 
Near East and south Asia—Continued 


India: Highway transporta- 
o. — $12, 000 
Iraq: Highway development 140, 000 
Jordan: 
Roads... —: 1, 200, 000 
Highway administration 402, 000 
Highway construction 1, 045, 000 
Lebanon: Highway develop- 
ment of Lebanon 37, 000 
Nepal: Regional projects per- 
sonne... —— 43, 000 
Pakistan: 
East Pakistan road develop- 
me and training pro- 
3 83, 000 
Karachi- Kalat-Quetta road 
projot- 5558 au. 66, 000 
Turkey: Highway engineering 
advisorsss sss 162, 000 
Africa: 
Liberia: Highway program 394, 000 
Libya: Rehabilitation and con- 
struction of provincial and 
federal roads 1, 300, 000 
Oversea territories: 
Somalia: Highway improve- 
c we Soci 47,000 
United Kingdom: 
Highway engineering 22, 000 
Study of highway mainte- 
nuss ee 2, 000 
Spain: 
Training highway construc- 
tion mechanics and oper- 
at hee es 41, 000 
American highway practices 
(( ese cn 15, 000 
Latin America: 
Bolivia: 
Administration (Road Serv- 
folol EO ae 68, 000 
Demonstration road mainte- 
nance and betterment... 181, 000 
Colombia: tion— 
practical training in high- 
way construction and main- 
tna — 29, 000 
Cuba: Public road training 5, 000 
Guatemala: Project access 
roads (rural development 
program 675, 000 
Honduras Consultation in 
highways ste 37, 000 
Mexico: Training facilities for 
operators and mechanics 2. 000 
Nicaragua: Transportation 
hig, 5. 000 
Oversea territories: 
British Guiana: Roads de- 
velopment project 17, 000 
Asian Economic Development 
Fund: India-Nepal Road- 
8 T 5, 000, 000 
Total fiscal year 1958 48. 570, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
Far East: 
Burma: Rangoon-Mandalay 
aT Reet oc EAN ee 750, 000 
Cambodia: 
Port highway 2, 246, 000 
Highway engineering advi- 
sory services 6, 000 
China (Taiwan): East-West 
Highway construction 33, 000 
Korea: Highway and bridge 
construction rehabilitation... 1,057, 000 
Laos: Development of Lao na- 
tional road system 1, 265, 000 
Philippines: Highway improve- 
2 see ae 546, 000 


March 1 


Aid to foreign countries under the Foreign 
Assistance Act for road construction and 
maintenance, fiscal years 1955-61—Con, 


FISCAL YEAR 1959—continued 


Far East—Continued 
Thailand: 
Highway department opera- 
8 — ace 
East-West Highway 
Bangkok-Saraburi Highway. 
Korat-Nongkai Highway 
Highway materials survey 
Vietnam: Highway and bridge 
construction 
Near East and south Asia: 
Afghanistan: National roads 
improvement and mainte- 
G00 
Ceylon: Highway development 
India: Highways and bridges 
Jordan: 
Highway and management 
Highway construction 


Lebanon: Highway develop- 
nr... 
Nepal: Regional project 
Dh. . 
Sudan: 

Highway development 


Highway construction dem- 
onstration (North Khar- 
toum-Khogalab Road) 

Turkey: Highway engineering 
9 
United Arab Republic: High- 
way development 
Africa: 
Liberia: Highway program 


Oversea territories: 

United Kingdom: 
Southern Cameroons— 
highways engineering 
G 


courses 
Europe: 
Spain: 
American highway practices 


Training highway construc- 
tion mechanics-operators_ 
Latin America: 

Argentina: Highway transpor- 
tation—advanced highway 
engineering training 

Bolivia: Administration (roads, 

reh 
Demonstration road main- 
tenance and betterment.. 

Colombia: Training—highway 
construction and mainte- 
NANC <2 eee 

Costa Rica: Ministry of Public 
Works—highway planning 

Cuba: Public roads training 

El Salvador: International road 
educational foundation 
training program 

Honduras: Consultation in 
highways 

Mexico: Training facilities for 
operators and mechanics 

Nicaragua: Transportation— 
highway 

Oversea territories: 

British Guiana: Roads devel- 
opment project 
West Indies and east Caribbean: 

Road improvement demonstra- 

tion and training 


Total fiscal year 1959. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Far East: 
Cambodia: Highway repair 
and maintenance a 


15, 282 


400, 000 
151, 000 
29, 000 


150, 000 
470, 000 


361, 000 
96, 000 
901, 000 


560, 000 
132, 000 
225, 000 


292, 000 
600, 000 


3, 000 
4, 000 


22, 000 
51, 000 


4,000 
91, 000 
168, 000 


38, 000 
7. 000 
1. 00 
6, 000 

47,000 

31, 000 
7,000 


19, 000 


11, 000 


15, 226, 282 


32, 000 


1962 
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FISCAL YEAR 1960—continued 


Far East—Continued 
Republic of China: Highway 
and road development 
Indonesia: 
Highway organization staff 
development 
Highway construction and 
rehabilitation — reobliga- 
tion 
Korea: 
Highway and bridge con- 
struction and rehabilita- 
tion 
Highway and bridge con- 
struction and rehabilita- 
tion—reobligation --.-.... 
Laos: 
Development of Lao national 


Construction of the Nam 
Cadinh-Nam Hin Boun 
Road 


East-West Highway 
Highway department opera- 
tions—reobligations 
East-West Highway—reobli- 
gation 
Vietnam: Highway and bridge 
construction 
Near East and south Asia: 
Afghanistan: 

National roads improvement 
and maintenance 

National roads improvement 
and maintenance—reobli- 
allen 8 

Ceylon: Highway and rail 

traffic survey and planning 
India: Highways and bridges 
Jordan: 

Roads 

Highway administration 

Highway construction 

Highway maintenance 

Highway administration—re- 
obligation 

Lebanon: Highway develop- 
ment of Lebanon 
Nepal: Regional transportation 
facilities 
United Arab Republic: High- 
way development 
Yemen: Road construction and 
training 
Cento (Central Treaty Organi- 
zation) Cento regional Tur- 
key-Iran Highway 
Africa: 
Liberia: Highway program 
Morocco: Road survey 
Nigeria: Highway engineering 
training 
Somali Republic: 
improvement 
Sudan: 

Highway development 

Highway construction dem- 
onstration 

Tunisia: Road construction 
Spee oes 
Rhodesia: Southern Rho- 
desia—highway planning and 
construction 
Europe: 
Spain: 

Training highway construc- 
tion mechanics and oper- 
ators 

Training highway construc- 
tion mechanics and opera- 
tors—reobligation 


$150, 000 


94, 000 


4, 700, 000 


1, 123, 000 


192, 000 


1, 470, 000 


8, 650, 000 
109, 000 
364, 000 

1, 857, 000 
261, 000 
600, 000 

10, 165, 000 


1, 466, 000 


100, 000 


127, 000 
48, 000 


834, 000 
94, 000 
518, 000 
384, 000 
16, 000 
81, 000 
89, 000 
13, 000 


2,395, 000 


2, 000 


353, 000 
6, 000 


9, 000 
103, 000 
718, 000 

1, 059, 000 
1, 200, 000 


4, 000 


34, 000 


18, 000 


maintenance, fiscal years 1955-61—Con. 
FISCAL YEAR 1960—continued 


Latin America: 

Argentina: Highway transpor- 
tation—advanced highway 
engineering training 

Bolivia: 

Equipment operator 
Engineering construction 
units 
Administration (road serv- 
ice) 
Demonstration road main- 
tenance 

Colombia: 

Highways construction and 
maintenance 
Pan-American Highway con- 
struction and main- 
tenance—reobligation ..__ 

Costa Rica: Ministry of Public 
Works—highway planning.. 

Guatemala: Bridge construc- 
tion—reobligation.___._.___ 

Honduras: Consultation in 
high oc 

Jamaica: Transportation 

Mexico: Training facilities for 
operators and mechanics... 

Nicaragua: Transpo:tation— 
% AAA. 

Panama: 

Training and operating of 
heavy equipment 
Training and operating of 
heavy equipment—reobli- 
GAUON ..... 

Oversea territories: Roads de- 

velopment project 


$5, 000 
10, 000 
100, 000 
78, 000 
81, 000 


24, 000 


250, 000 
5, 000 
204, 000 


29, 000 
4, 000 


23, 000 
6, 000 


75, 000 


103, 000 
2, 000 


Total fiscal year 1960. 40,437,000 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 
Far East: 

Burma: Rangoon-Mandalay 
A 

Cambodia 
Highway repair and main- 
Wannsee hence 
Khmer-American Friend- 
ship Highway 

Indonesia: 
Highway construction and 
rehabilitation 
Highway organization staff 
development 
Korea: Highway and bridge 
construction and rehabili- 
1 
Laos: Development of Lao 
national road system 
Philippines: Highway and 


equipment maintenance 


Thailand: 
Highway department oper- 


o ee 
Bangkok-Saraburi High- 
N E ESA AUEREA E 
Vietnam: Highway and bridge 
construction 


Near East and south Asia: 
Afghanistan: National roads 


improvement and main- 
tenaness ones ous 
Ceylon: 

Highway development 


Highway and rail traffic sur- 
vey and planning 
Jordan: 
Highway construction 
Highway maintenance 
Lebanon: Highway develop- 
ment of Lebanon 
Nepal: Regional transportation 
facilities 
Yemen: Highway construction 
and training 
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Aid to joreign countries under the Foreign 
Assistanee Act for road construction and 
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FISCAL YEAR 1961—continued 

Africa: 

Ethiopia: Highway economic 
and feasibility studies $67, 000 


Liberia: Highway program 337, 000 
Malagasy Republic: Provision, 

operation and maintenance 

roadbuilding program 316, 000 
Mali, Republic of: Roadbuild- 

SG ger dee „. 6, 000 
Morocco: Road survey 18, 000 
Nigeria: Road survey 113, 000 
Somali Republic: Highway im- 

NReoveme nns 32, 000 
Southern Cameroons: Tech- 

nical survey—highways 15, 000 
Sudan: 

Highway development: 240, 000 

Highway construction dem- 

onstration ranem 237, 000 
Tanganyika: Road materials 

testing and use 16, 000 
Togo: 

Training in equipment selec- 

tion and specification 4, 000 

Highway equipment inven- 

tory training and equip- 
MOM tates nC waee 583, 000 
Tunisia: Road construction 
equipment 1, 413, 000 
Latin America: 
Bolivia: 
Administration (road sery- 
pi) pe RS Te ee 25, 000 

Demonstration road main- 

Se eee 30, 000 
Colombia: Highways construc- 

tion maintenance 24. 000 
Costa Rica: Ministry of Pub- 

lic Works—highway plan- 

MING Uy A A 5, 000 
Honduras Equipment and 

management operation 71, 000 
Mexico: Training facilities for 

operators and mechanics 16. 000 
Nicaragua: Transportation 

rr 5, 000 

Training and operation of 

heavy equipment 117, 000 

Construction of farm-to- 

market roads 316, 000 
West Indies: 
Highway equipment 110, 000 
Road development—demon- 
stration and training 62, 000 

Access roads 98, 000 

Road construction—St. Kitts. 85, 000 

Road improvement — St. 

1 52, 000 
Oversea territories: 
British Guiana: 
Roads development proj- 
—A 22 17, 000 
Roads, engineering analy- 
sis survey 300, 000 
Europe: 
Spain: American highway 
practices study 45, 000 


Total fiscal year 1961____ 13, 965, 700 


Amounts 


40, 437, 000 


256, 453, 765 


Prepared in the office of Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING, 


Source: Fiscal years 1955-61 projects by 
field of activity and country—International 
Cooperation Administration, Office of Statis- 
tics and Reports. 
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Road construction—Statement of loans made by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (the World Bank) 


ge 
Year made | Maturities | including 
sion 


Fiscal year report 


Apr. 30,1953 | 1954-59 
do 1954-59 
Apr. 10, 1951 1954-61 
~do_......| 1954-61 
„do... --| 1954-61 

T ONIRA 

pt. 10, 1953 

eH ER —— 


30, 1 

30, 1 do- 1962-77 
— — June 28,1961 | 1964-70 
r Oct. 12,1954 | 1959-66 


— 


—— 


Baa a a 
Lat 


eee FF 


May 9, 1958 
—— ESE STN ER a — 


Ni 


June 30, 1988. 
959. 


N 
Aug. 19, 1900 


Peru: 
ccc Aug. 5,1955 1958-4 
June 30, 1958. do 


1 The Bank has entered into agreements to sell portions of loans shown which are 
not yet effective: For Chile, $250,000; El Salvador, $300,000. 
Ti Agreement providing for this loan has been signed but the loan does not become 
7 n not start E 
Fe providing for this loan have been signed, but the loan does not become 


2 tat tt at ah tt ft tt a a at 


E 2 BSRRASESSSSASS pi 
3 888888888 85558525525555 88 


3 833328333 83333838588888 88 


7, 432, 000 
6, 756, 000 
5, 288, 000 
1 14, 359, 000 
1 14, 359, 000 
1 13, 359, 000 
1 14, 359, 000 


Principal | Effecti Prin 
or ive cipal 
princi Partial re — loans held | amount 
5 cancellation to Bank by Bank | disbursed 
Total Portion 
sales matured 

BK — é E $1, 800, 000 | $1, 200, 000 

K 2, 381, 054 000 

5, 733, 000 | 9, 967, 000 

8, 083, 000 | 7, 617, 000 

0, 525,000 | 5,175, 000 

3, 063, 000 | 2,637, 000 

2,297,000 | 12,053, 000 

3, 920, 000 | 10, 430, 000 

5, 622, 000 | 8,728, 000 

7,405, 000 | 6, 945, 000 

9, 274, 000 | 4. 726. 000 

— 16, 500, 000 

GAREA 16, 500, 000 

491,000 | 16, 009, 000 

1; 508, 000 | 14, 992, 000 

2,574,000 | 13, 926, 000 


38 
8 


— 

G 

8 
SSS 
83233 


85 
88 
88888 


858888 8888 


83 


SEECFP Rege mami 


E 
3 833383833 8888 


ee 


BERR 
5885 
888 


g 
g 


Nee 


BEES 
3383 


7 
s 5, 201, 000 
2 5, 201, 000 
a ---| 5,201,000 
1, 213,000 | 2, 258, 000 
1, 680,000 | 1, 791, 000 
2, 167,000 | 1,304, 000 
2, 673, 000 798, 000 
3, 200, 000 271, 000 
214,000 | 3, 286,000 
657,000 | 2,843, 000 
1, 121,000 | 2,379, 000 
1, 606, 000 | 1, 894, 000 
2,116,000 | 1, 384, 000 
EERE. PRESSE NA 4, 200, 000 


255 5 ESEESEEES S3833 
888 8382822333 233258228 82833 


7, 390, 000 

7,200, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5,000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

5, 500, 000 

effective and disbursements thereunder do not start until the borrower and guarantor, 
Sny take certain action and furnish certain documents to the Bank. 
; dina has entered into agreements to sell $299,000 of this loan. 


Nore.—Prepared in the office of Senator ERNEST GRUENING. 


1962 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 3169 
Current credits and loans to foreign governments for highway construction by the Export-Import Bank 


Status of loans 
Country ig Repayment terms 
$400, 313.14 OF ee ee be —— | bgt beginning z Sept: 101883. n 
—.—.—.—. 10, 320. 000. 00 90,100, 588.20, 2 . — payments beginning 
— ee essai 18, 400, 000. 00 agg 00, 36 semiannual payments beginning 
500, 000 |__............ 2, 280,434.84 | 2, 280, 434. 84 2 Repaid $219, 565. 16, not used. 
2,964, 977. 51 11, 575, 022.49 ay 5 55 semiannual payments beginning 


$3,790, 90,006, = semiannual payments beginning 
ayi 
88 | | Meee aun one A oe b Mee payments beginning May 1, 1990, 
; payme: nning Ma; 
(50,820,00 not used). mn 


791, 124. 09 80 quarterly ae pera of notes, 
60 soarg payments from dates of notes, 


Do... R 
Guatemala . Jan. 26,1961 | 3,600,000 | 3, 600, 000.00 |.--..---..-.----]------------+-| mmm m ma 24 semiann ts beginning Mar. 
. A —— — —— payments beginning July 31, 241857 
‘el 


1, 928, 875. 91 


Do. * 
Honduras 17, 1957 


Nicaragua 12, 1956 1, 754, 490. 1, 641, 148, 64 Je 1039. 
Panama June 14, 1957 6, 100, 421. 6, 100, 421. 00 68 nen a 3 jae —— uly 31, 1962, 
OT PEDEPSEI PEDA SRO, ⁰ EEEE OET — 


Source: Report to the Congress by the Export-Import Bank of Washington for the 12 months ending June 30, 1961. Prepared in the office of Senator GRUENING, 


Development Loan Fund (this agency was abolished and now comes under the Agani for International Development) cumulative status of 
credit authorization as of Nov. 3, 1961 ; 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Dollar amounts in thousands] 
Terms U.S. dollars or U. g. 
Date agros, Dis- | dollar equivalents 
Borrower Project Net authorized ments signed burse- 


or obligated | (obligations, ment 
‘ 4 Interest * Currency of 


rate 


Percent| Years 
Imperial Ethiopian Gov- | Road maintenance $3, 600.0 | Aug. 15, 1961 12 Ethiopian 


ernm: 
Government of the Trust | Road construction 1,898.4 | Jan. 18. 1001 U.S. dollars. 


Territory of Tanganyika. 
Republie of the Philip- Roads and bridges reha- 18, 750.0 | June 29,1959 | 334) 12 | Pesos 1,611 |--.-.-..--|....-.... 
Federation of Malaya.....| Roads and bridges 10, 000.0 | Mar. 18, 1959 
Government of Bolivia. Highway maintenance 2, 000. 0 
8 100 000. 0 | ;Allocation commitment 
-| Highway construction 4,636.0 | Mar. 23, 1959 
5,300.0 | Nov. 6,1959 
2,100.0 | Jan. Se 1961 
do. — 5, 400. 0 I 
Government of Honduras. 5,000.0 | May 45 1 1058 
— of Nicaragua. 4,300.0 | Sept. 25,1061 | 334) 15 Cordobas 
PEY, ea a aa ALEO Allocation 
Panama Republic of Panama 5,300.0 | Nov. 10,1960 | 3 15 | U.S, dollars ꝗ 
P: e. Government of Paraguay_. 2,410.0 | Oct. 29, 1958 
952 . —— T ,, e D Pec ccccl SE ES 
Peru. Government of EATER Highway construction 4,500.0 | Dec. 19,1960 | 334| 15 | Soles 
TIN VAATA a A ELER -| Penetration roads. 1,800.0 | Sept. 8, 1961 T7 
Plan organization. Highway construction. 25, 000. 0 Oct, 7,1959 313% 17 | U.S. dollars 
oe Set? 73 eee mart Corner 26, 200.0 | Dec. 6, 10600 334 17 0 9,539 |..........]......... 
BRAS EES NARG EE ait i EAE i R 12, 000. 0 | Aug. 14,1961 
— of Ceylon. Highway development 900. 0 July 28,1958 
— —ů— — ͤ —Ä— 88 ff: ]⅛—̃.db ,, ¼— se Ree K Boe.” om 
1 tst 34 In sucres; y Tast in U.. dollars. Development Loan vane may at its option request repayment in U.S. dollars 
2 Development Loan na may at its ¢ option request repayment in U.S. dollars for for pee ym ts 19 ngh 29. 
ist 18 installments ,208,132) in guaranfes; remaining 12 instalim itn soles: at 34 fn ts dollars, 
in U.S. dollars. 15 82) 51 g12 anita FS Source: Final report of Development Loan Fund, Nov. 3, 1961. Prepared in the 
i One-half of each payment in guaranfes; Jg in U.S. dollars. oflice of Senator ERNEST GRUENING. 
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Federal highway programs—Actual appor- 
tionments and allocations to Alaska, and 
estimated amounts Alaska would have re- 
ceived had they participated in all appor- 
tionments on the same basis as other 
States 


Un millions] 
Fund Estimated Actual 
$67. 
Emergency funds 36, 
tne rim s 
Wer primary 41 
Prewar secondary. .---.------- 6.1 
* and 1950-60, including wae | 32 2 
T . 
1950-60: 
136. 3 217.0 
6 3,2 
16.1 6.2 
. 6 


1 1934-35 public works and work program highway. 

2 Alaska received their first Federal-aid highway funds 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

Total approved as of Dec. 31, 1958. 


Congressional appropriation for roads in 
Alaska other than Federal highway 
programs 

[In millions] 

1905-56: Congressional appropria- 

tions to Alaska Road Commission. $187.6 


1925-52: Roads and trails, Na- 
tional Park Service 2.5 
UD er oto iars pei iee ee ea ahaa 190.1 


Total Federal aid and congressional appro- 
priations for roads in Alaska 
[In millions] 
Federal highway funds, actual appor- 
—:. —— — 884. 7 
Congressional appropriations for Alas- 
kan roads other than Federal aid.. 190.1 


Total missing funds due Alaska 
[In millions] 


Apportionments and allocations to 
Alaska had the State participated 
in all apportionments on the same 
basis as other States 

Actual apportionments and alloca- 
tions to Alaska under Federal high- 
way programs and other congres- 
sional appropriations............. 


COMPLACENCY TOWARD THE 
COMMUNIST THREAT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I stated that every American must 
be alert to any threats to our inherited 
freedoms as set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States of America. We 
must be concerned over the threats of 
communism or any “isms” which has 
for its objective the destruction of our 
freedoms and our free system. For a 
great number of years there has been 
a complacency in this country toward 
this Communist conspiracy and Com- 
munist threat that has led me and some 
of my colleagues in Government to be- 
come gravely concerned over what must 
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be done to make each citizen eternally 
vigilant—the price he must pay for free- 
dom. 

What disturbs me, Mr. President, is 
that there are persons who treat very 
lightly a Communist threat to our way 
of life in this country. Some of these 
persons belittle the threat with the com- 
ment that there are too few in number 
to cause concern. Time does not per- 
mit a full discussion on this point, but 
I would like to remind those who treat 
the subject lightly that there were only 
a handful of Communists who took over 
Russia in 1917; and a ridiculously low 
percentage of the population who took 
over each of the satellites which are 
now behind the Iron Curtain. From 
January to May of each year we com- 
memorate Ukraine, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Latvia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia Independ- 
ence Days with the hope that these na- 
tions now behind the Iron Curtain may 
some day be free. 

All of these nations were taken over 
by the Communists by a handful of 
people. All we have to do is look 90 
miles south of the tip of Florida and 
recall that only a handful of Commu- 
nists, led by Castro, in the hills of Cuba, 
have taken over the entire Cuban island. 

Mr. President, I will take the word 
of J. Edgar Hoover who stated: 

Communism is the major menace of our 
times. Today, it threatens the very ex- 
istence of our Western civilization. 


Before the national convention of the 
American Legion, Mr. Hoover stated: 

To dismiss lightly the existence of the 
subversive threat in the United States is to 
deliberately commit national suicide. In 
some quarters we are surely doing just that. 


Mr. President, I am not an alarmist. 
I merely want our people, especially our 
leaders, to be eternally vigilant. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of American Bar Association Spe- 
cial Committee on Communist Tactics, 
Strategy, and Objectives, filed with the 
house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association in August 1958, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST TACTICS, STRAT- 
EGY, AND OBJECTIVES 

PAUL REVERES ARE NOT ALWAYS HEEDED 

“A Night To Remember” tells of the five 
iceberg warnings sent by wireless to the 
Titanic. When the sixth message, “Look out 
for icebergs,” came in, the Titanic’s operator 
wired back: “Shut up, I’m busy.” Just 35 
minutes later, the ship, whose captain had 


said “God himself could not sink,” was 
sinking. 
The phrase “Remember Pearl Harbor” 


should remind us that we, people and lead- 
ers, were cocksure and complacent before 
the afternoon of December 7, 1941. The 
FBI had warned of frequent messages from 
the Japanse consulate at Hawaii to Tokyo 
telling of the presence and absence of Amer- 
ica warships at Pearl Harbor. Dies commit- 
tee reports of Japanese espionage by fishing 
vessels were ridiculed as headline hunting. 
Capt. Laurence Safford, who was recently 
awarded $100,000 by a grateful Congress for 
his World War II coding and decoding in- 
ventions, had decoded all the Japanese pre- 
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Pearl Harbor war messages for his superiors. 
Yet, the attack came as a stunning surprise. 

Most persons who are informed on com- 
munism think our country is now in greater 
danger than were the Titanic and Pearl 
Harbor. The thesis of J. Edgar Hoover’s new 
book, Masters of Deceit,” is: 

“Communism is the major menace of our 
time. Today, it threatens the very existence 
of our western civilization.“ 

In his speech to the 1957 national conven- 
tion of the American Legion, Mr. Hoover 
warned: 

“To dismiss lightly the existence of the 
subversive threat in the United States is to 
deliberately commit national suicide. In 
some quarters we are surely doing just that.” 

On July 6, 1958, Prof. J. Sterling Living- 
ston, a Pentagon consultant stated: 

“The doctrine of pre-emptive war is defi- 
nitely a part of Soviet strategy. The Rus- 
sians plan as part of their strategy to strike 
a forestalling nuclear blow against their 
enemies,” ? 

The lawyer-author of the Gaither report 
to the President on national security recently 
told our association: 

“Our security is in unprecedented peril. 
+ + * The ultimate objective of interna- 
tional communism is world domination, and 
the Soviet Union will pursue this objective 
ruthlessly and relentlessly, employing every 
possible political, economic, subversive, and 
military strategem and tactic.” 3 


I. COURT DECISIONS ON COMMUNISM 


The 1953 midyear report of this committee 
praised the opinions of Chief Justice Stone in 
Schneiderman v. United States‘ and of Mr. 
Justice Jackson in American Communica- 
tions Association v. Douds* for their con- 
clusion, based on Communist documents, 
that the Communist Party, U.S.A. is not a 
political party but, to quote Mr. Justice 
Jackson: “Is a conspiratorial and revolu- 
tionary junta, organized to reach ends and to 
use methods which are incompatible with 
our constitutional system.” 

Similar statements were made by Chief 
Justice Hughes when, as Secretary of State, 
he refused to recognize the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Russia, and by Chief Justice Vin- 
son in his scholarly opinion upholding the 
convictions of the 11 top Communists under 
the Smith Act.“ 

In the last 2 years, the Supreme Court has 
decided the following 20 cases: 

1. Communist Party v. Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board. The Court refused to 
uphold or pass on the constitutionality of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
and delayed the effectiveness of the act. 

2. Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson. The 
Court held that it was unlawful for Penn- 
sylvania to prosecute a Pennsylvania Com- 
munist Party leader under the Pennsylvania 
Sedition Act, and indicated that the anti- 
sedition laws of 42 States and of Alaska and 
Hawaii cannot be enforced. 

3. Yates v. United States. The Court re- 
versed two Federal courts and ruled that 
teaching and advocating forcible overthrow 
of our Government, even “with evil intent,” 
was not punishable under the Smith Act as 
long as it was “divorced from any effort to 
instigate action to that end,” and ordered 
5 Communist Party leaders freed and new 
trials for another 9. ~ 

4. Cole v. Young. The Court reversed two 
Federal courts and held that, although the 
Summary Suspension Act of 1950 gave the 
Federal Government the right to dismiss em- 
ployees “in the interest of the national secu- 


1P, vi. 

2St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 6, 1958. 

American Bar Association Journal, May 
1958, pp. 425-426. 

4320 U.S. 118, 170. 

5339 U.S. 382, 424. 

* Dennis v. United States (341 U.S, 494.) 
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rity of the United States,” it was not in the 
interest of the national security to dismiss 
an employee who contributed funds and 
services to a not-disputed subversive organ- 
ization, unless that employee was in a “sensi- 
tive position.” 

5. Service v. Dulles. The Court reversed 
two Federal courts which had refused to set 
aside the discharge of John Stewart Service 
by the State Department. The FBI had a 
recording of a conversation between Service 
and an editor of the pro-Communist maga- 
zine Amerasia, in the latter’s hotel room in 
which Service spoke of military plans which 
were very secret.“ Earlier the FBI had found 
large numbers of secret and confidential 
State Department documents in the 
Amerasia office. The lower courts had fol- 
lowed the McCarran amendment which gave 
the Secretary of State absolute discretion to 
discharge any employee in the interests of 
the United States. 

6. Slochower v. Board of Education of New 
York. The Court reversed the decisions of 
three New York courts and held it was un- 
constitutional to automatically discharge a 
teacher, in accordance with New York law, 
because he took the fifth amendment when 
asked about Communist activities. On peti- 
tion for rehearing, the Court admitted that 
its opinion was in error in stating that 
Slochower was not aware that his claim of 
the fifth amendment would ipso facto result 
in his discharge; however, the Court denied 
rehearing. 

7. Sweezy v. New Hampshire. The Court 
reversed the New Hampshire Supreme Court 
and held that the attorney general of New 
Hampshire was without authority to question 
Professor Sweezy, a lecturer at the State uni- 
versity, concerning a lecture and other 
suspected subversive activities. Questions 
which the Court said that Sweezy properly 
refused to answer included: “Did you advo- 
cate Marxism at that time?” and “Do you 
believe in communism?” 

8. United States v. Witkovich. The Court 
decided that, under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, which provides that 
any alien against whom there is a final order 
of deportation shall “give information under 
oath as to his nationality, circumstances, 
habits, associations and activities, and such 
other information, whether or not related 
to the foregoing, as the Attorney General 
may deem fit and proper,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral did not have the right to ask Witkovich: 
“Since the order of deportation was entered 
in your case on June 25, 1953, have you at- 
tended any meetings of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A.?” 

9. Schware v. Board of Examiners of New 
Mexico. The Court reversed the decisions of 
the New Mexico Board of Bar Examiners and 
of the New Mexico Supreme Court which had 
said: “We believe one who has knowingly 
given his loyalties to the Communist Party 
for 6 or 7 years during a period of responsible 
adulthood is a person of questionable char- 
acter.” The Supreme Court ruled that 
“membership in the Communist Party dur- 
ing the 1930's cannot be said to raise sub- 
stantial doubts about his present good moral 
character.” 

10. Konigsberg v. State Bar of California. 
The Court reversed the decisions of the Call- 
fornia Committee of Bar Examiners and of 
the California Supreme Court and held 
that it was unconstitutional to deny a license 
to practice law to an applicant who refused 
to answer this question put by the bar com- 
mittee: “Mr. Konigsberg, are you a Com- 
munist?” and a series of similar questions, 

11. Jencks v. United States. The Court re- 
versed two Federal courts and held that 


TUS. Senate Committee Hearings on 
Charges of Disloyalty in the State Depart- 
ment, June 26, 1950, pp. 1391 ff., espec. 1404; 
Aa . States v. Jaffe, 98 F. Supp. 191, 194 
(1951). 
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Jencks, who was convicted of filing a false 
non-Communist affidavit, must be given the 
contents of all confidential FBI reports which 
were made by any Government witness in 
the case even though Jencks “restricted his 
motions to a request for production of the 
reports to the trial judge for the judge’s in- 

and determination whether and to 
what extent the reports should be made 
available.” 

12. Watkins v. United States. The Court 
reversed the Federal District Court and six 
judges of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and held that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee could not 
require a witness who admitted “I freely co- 
operated with the Communist Party” to name 
his Communist associates, even though the 
witness did not invoke the fifth amendment. 
The Court said: “We remain unenlightened 
as to the subject to which the questions 
asked petitioner were pertinent.” The Court 
did not question “the power of the Congress 
to inquire into and publicize corruption, 
maladministration or inefficiency in agencies 
of the Government.” The Court did question 
the right of Congress to inquire into and 
publicize communism and subversion, and 

that this “involved a broad scale 
intrusion into the lives and affairs of pri- 
vate citizens.” 

13. Raley, Stern, and Brown v. Ohio. The 
Court reversed the Ohio Supreme Court and 
lower courts and set aside the conviction of 
three men who had refused to answer ques- 
tions about Communist activities put to 
them by the Ohio Un-American Activities 
Commission. 

14. Flazer v. United States. The Court re- 
versed two Federal courts and set aside the 
conviction of Flaxer of contempt for refusing 
to produce records of alleged Communist 
activities subpenaed by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

15. Sacher v. United States. The Court 
reversed two Federal courts and set aside the 
conviction of Sacher of contempt for refusing 
to tell the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee whether he was “a member of the 
lawyers’ section of the Communist Party.” 
In the second Sacher appeal, the Court again 
reversed the court of appeals and said that 
this question was not pertinent to the sub- 
committee’s investigation of Communist 
witness Matusow’s recantation. The Court 
refused to hear any argument from the Gov- 
ernment lawyers representing this Senate 
subcommittee. 

16. Yates v. United States. In the second 
Yates appeal, the Court reversed two Fed- 
eral courts and held that the refusal of 
Communist Party member Yates “to answer 
11 questions about Communist membership 
of other persons” did not constitute 11 con- 
tempts, In the third Yates appeal, the Court 
reversed two Federal courts and held that 
Yates’ contempt sentence of 1 year should 
be reduced to the 15 days already served 
for this contempt. 

17. Bonetti v. Rogers. The Court reversed 
two Federal courts and held that, although 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 provides 
that any alien, who “at any time” after en- 
tering the United States shall have been a 
member of the Communist Party, is deport- 
able, Bonetti, an alien who became a Com- 
munist after entering the United States, was 
not deportable because he had reentered aft- 
er quitting the party. The dissenting 
judges charged that this construction reads 
“at any time” out of the act and the word 
“last” into the statute, and “cripples the 
effectiveness of the act.” 

18. Consul General for Yugoslavia v. An- 
drew Artukovic. The Court reversed two 
Federal courts and held that Artukovic, an 
anti-Communist refugee from Yugoslavia 
who is living with his wife and children in 
California, could not claim political asylum 
in America, but had to submit to an extra- 
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dition hearing which would be based on 
Yugoslavia’s political charges. 

19. Rockwell Kent v. Dulles. The Court 
reversed two Federal courts and held that 
the State Department could not require 
every applicant for a passport to file a non- 
Communist affidavit. 


20. Dayton v. Dulles, The Court reversed 
two Federal courts and held that the State 
Department had to give a passport to a re- 
search physicist whose passport application 
to accept a job in India had been denied for 
security reasons. The Secretary of State 
had found that Dayton had lived for 8 
months with a Communist who “was in- 
volved in the espionage apparatus of Julius 
Rosenberg” and that Dayton was going to 
work in India with another Communist 
“who recently renounced his American citi- 
zenship.” 

In accordance with the resolution of the 
house of delegates and authorization of the 
board of governors, our committee—on the 
request of the State attorney for its cooper- 
ation—applied for and obtained permission 
to appear as amicus curiae in the appeal 
pending in the Supreme Court of Florida 
from the order of dismissal of the discipli- 
nary procedings against Leo Sheiner. Leo 
Sheiner had twice previously been ordered 
disbarred by the circuit court of Florida. 

Our committee prepared and submitted a 
brief to the Supreme Court of Florida stat- 
ing its views on the duty of the bar and of 
the courts to cleanse its ranks of an unfit 
member. The committee further stated its 
concept of an acceptable standard of fitness 
for attorneys and of the unfitness of any 
member of the bar who, in appropriate pro- 
ceedings persists in refusal to answer 
nent questions concerning his activities in 
the Communist Party or Communist-domi- 
nated fronts on the ground that his answers 
to such questions concerning his activities 
might tend to incriminate him. It is in- 
conceivable to us that an attorney and officer 
of the court may continue in good standing 
while he pleads self-incrimination in refus- 
ing to answer questions relating to subver- 
sive activities. 

The brief pointed out that, in other walks 
of life, labor-union officials, teachers, Gov- 
ernment employees, and employees of private 
industry, there had been set a standard 
under which the individual will be safe- 
guarded in invoking the fifth amendment 
to inquiries which might tend to incriminate 
him, but by so doing he forfeits his position 
of trust and responsibility. The Sheiner case 
is very important to the bar as other States 
having such problem attorneys on their rolls 
have been awaiting the final decision in this 
matter. 

The appeal was argued before the Supreme 
Court of Florida on February 8, 1958. Julius 
Applebaum, a member of our committee, 
argued as amicus curiae for this association. 
On July 24, 1958, the court issued an order 
on its own motion requ further argu- 
ment on September 5, 1958, and permitting 
supplemental briefs as to the application of 
three decisions, Maz Lerner v. Hugh J. Casey, 
et al.; Herman A. Beilan v. Board of Public 
Education, School District of Philadelphia; 
and Milton Knapp v. Mitchell D. Schweitzer, 
et al, rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court on June 30, 1958. Our com- 
mittee is preparing such supplemental brief 
in behalf of the association and will par- 
ticipate in the reargument. Our committee 
is willing to appear in similar cases upon 
direction of the house of delegates or board 
of governors. 

II. COMMUNIST TACTICS 

Communist Russia has been called “a rid- 
dle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” 
This is true only for those who are ignorant 
of Communist writings. The Communists 
have set forth their master plan of world 
conquest even more forthrightly than did 
Hitler in “Mein Kampf.” The Communist 
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Manisfesto said: “The Communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims.”* Commu- 
nists have never deviated from the theory 
enunciated by Marx and the strategy devised 
by Lenin. 

For those who want to understand com- 
munism, we prescribe, not a 15-day trip to 
Russia, but 15 days in a library studying the 
Communist conspiracy. The following quo- 
tations from Communist authorities are an 
accurate summary of Communist tactics, 
strategy, and objectives. 

The Communist master plan for world 
conquest was stated by Lenin in these words: 

“First, we will take Eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack. 
It will fall like an overripe fruit into our 
hands.” “ 

During the last 25 years, the United States 
has had 3,400 meetings with the Commu- 
nists, including Teheran, Yalta,- Potsdam, 
Panmunjom, and Geneva. The negotiators 
spoke 106 million words (700 volumes). All 
this talk led to 52 major agreements, and 
Soviet Russia has broken 50 of them. The 
Communists have followed Lenin’s dictum 
about treaties and agreements: 

“Promises are like pie crusts—made to be 
broken.“ 10 

During the last 3 years, the United States 

has met 73 times at Geneva with the Chinese 
Reds to negotiate the release of 450 Ameri- 
can prisoners. Not one American serviceman 
has been accounted for or released. The 
Communists have followed Stalin’s principle 
of diplomatic intercourse: 
..“Words must have no relation to action— 
otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions another. Good 
words are a mask for concealment of bad 
deeds, Sincere diplomacy is no more pos- 
sible than dry water or iron wood.” = 

Marx and Engels stated this objective in 
the Communist Manifesto: 

“The theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in the single sentence: Aboli- 
tion of private property.” * 

Lenin gave this command to Communists: 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, 
cunning, unlawful method, concealment, 
and veiling of the truth.” 13 
On another occasion, Lenin added: 

“As long as capitalism remains we cannot 
live in peace. In the end one or the other 
will triumph—a funeral requiem will be 
sung over the Soviet Republic or over world 
capitalism.” 1 

On September 17, 1955, Nikita Khrushchev 
warned us: 

“If anyone thinks that our smiles mean 
the abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
might just as well wait for a shrimp to 
learn how to whistle.” * 

Khrushchey made this statement to West- 
ern diplomats at a Moscow reception on No- 
vember 18, 1956: 

“If you don't like us, don’t accept our 
invitations and don't invite us to come to 
see you. Whether you like it or not, history 
is on our side. We will bury you.“ “ 


SUS. House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, “Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism,” sec. A, “Marxist Classics,” May 29, 
1956, p. 71. 

Collected Works of Lenin,“ vol. 10, p. 172. 

30 Ibid., vol. 9, pp. 290-291; Proletarian No. 
20, 1905. 

n HUAC, “Marxist Classics,” op. cit., p. 33. 

1 Ibid, p. 58. 

13 Hoover, Herbert, “40 Key Questions 
About Our Foreign Policy,” Scarsdale, N.Y., 
Updegraff Press, 1952, p. 3. 

1 Idem, 


* St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 18, 1955. 
85 News & World Report, Dec. 27, 1957, 
p. 
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Khrushchey appeared on our American 
television screens on June 2, 1957, and con- 
fidently told us: 

“Your grandchildren will live under so- 
cialism.” 

William Z. Foster dedicated his book, 
“The Twilight of World Capitalism,” to his 
great-grandson, “who will live in a Commu- 
nist United States.” 

The Communist philosophy of negotiation 
was stated in 1931 to the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in Moscow by Dmitri 
Manuilski, a Soviet official and at one time 
the presiding officer of the U.N. Security 
Council: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard of concessions. The capitalistic coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.“ * 

Georgi Dimitrov advised the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare how to make use of 
innocents and dupes in these words: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be a 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground; let our friends do the work. We 
must always remember that one sympathizer 
is generally worth more than a dozen mili- 
tant Communists. A university professor, 
who without being a party member lends 
himself to the interests of the Soviet Union, 
is worth more than a hundred men with 
party cards. A writer of reputation, or a 
retired general, are worth more than 500 
poor devils who don't know any better than 
to get themselves beaten up by the police. 
Every man has his value, his merit. The 
writer who, without being a party member, 
defends the Soviet Union, the union leader 
who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members.” “ 

The key to Communist tactics is the dia- 
lectic. Just as the movements of the planets 
are predictable by astronomers, so are Com- 
munist movements predictable by those who 
have studied the dialectic. The dialectic is 
an instrument which gives the Communists 
complete freedom from normal and logical 
restraints. According to the dialectic, the 
Communist objective is never approached in 
a direct, persistent line. It is not even ap- 
proached in a circuitous, winding pathway. 
The dialectic mode of progress consists of a 
series of advances and retreats. Communists 
do not wait for an opening; they create it. 

Lenin described the dialectic in his work 
“One Step Forward, Two Steps Backward.” ” 
The Communists go backward and forward 
to inevitable victory. The operation of the 
dialectic is like hammering a nail. It is a 
foolish man who brings down the hammer 
with a crashing blow and then continues to 
push. When that blow has spent itself, the 
entire direction of progress is reversed, and 
the goal is achieved through a series of back- 
ward-forward motions. According to the 
dialectic, even though heading away from 
the goal, you are still fulfilling the scientific 
method of approach; and therefore the re- 
verse movement must be carried out with 
the same fervor and determination. 

- The closing of the Daily Worker was a 
dialectical maneuver. The Communist 
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Party made a dialectical retreat in stopping 
publication of the leading party organ on 
January 13, 1958, under the subterfuge that 
it was in dire financial condition. In so do- 
ing, the Communist Party made a two-step 
advance. First, it strengthened the dis- 
cipline of the party because, as J. Edgar 
Hoover has pointed out, the internal strug- 
gle for power resulted in a decisive victory 
for the pro-Soviet faction.” Secondly, the 
ousted editor of the Daily Worker, John 
Gates, now performs the function of a Tito 
within the United States. Gates is infinitely 
more valuable to communism lecturing at 
American colleges and universities than he 
ever was while with the Daily Worker. 
Gatesism promotes the apathy of the intel- 
lectuals under the theme: “Communism is 
dying out.” The Communists aim to keep 
us complacent until the choice is annihila- 
tion or surrender, at which time they con- 
fidently expect us to submit to a negotiated 
surrender, 

Also during this past year, the Commu- 
nists went forward with the rocks and gar- 
bage thrown at Vice President Nixon in South 
America; backward with the smiles of Men- 
shikov; forward with the executions of Nagy 
and Maleter; backward by allowing Tito to 
make a few anti-Soviet statements; forward 
with the defeats of anti-Communists in 
Syria and Indonesia—all with the same 
unity of purpose that makes everything con- 
tribute to their plan of world conquest. 

The major Communist tactics at the pres- 
ent time include the following: 

1. Nullification of the Smith Act and other 
anti-Communist legislation. FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover testified January 16, 1958, at 
a House hearing made public in May, that 
49 of the 108 top Communists convicted by 
Federal juries under the Smith Act have 
been set free by Supreme Court decisions. 
Judge Richard H. Chambers of the U.S. 
court of appeals, in a decision releasing 11 
of these top Communists, said that Supreme 
Court decisions have left the Smith Act, as 
to any further prosecution under it, a vir- 
tual shambles. 

J. Edgar Hoover also testified that a top 
Communist functionary described the deci- 
sion in the Smith Act case of June 17, 1957, 
as the greatest victory the Communist 
Party in America has ever received The 
Daily Worker summed up the Yates, Wat- 
kins and other cases of that same day in 
these words: “The curtain is closing on one 
of our worst periods.“ The Sunday 
Worker of May 11, 1958, contains strong op- 
position to any legislation to overcome the 
Supreme Court's rulings on internal security. 

Other anti-Communist laws which have 
been targets of the Communist Party and 
which are now nullified or weakened by the 
foregoing 20 cases are the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950, the antisedition laws 
of 42 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, key secu- 
rity provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, and the Summary Sus- 
pension Act of 1950. 

2. Muzzling the FBI and congressional in- 
vestigations. For years the Communist Party 
has poured out its most hysterical language 
against what the Reds call “the gestapolike 
FBI,” and congressional inquisitions and 
witch hunts. This tactic has been so suc- 
cessful that it is now said that the Com- 
munists don't have to tell congressional com- 
mittees anything. 

Judge Robert Morris, chief counsel for the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee for 
6 years, said: “The power of the Congress to 
learn the underlying facts of the [Commu- 
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nist] conspiracy has been hamstrung” since 
the decision in the Watkins case. 

In the first session of Congress since the 
Watkins decision the House Un-American 
Activities Committee conducted only one in- 
vestigation and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee held only one public hearing. 
On July 5, 1958, the press reported that con- 
gressional investigations into the Communist 
conspiracy have reached an alitime low for 
the last two decades, although committee 
files are bulging with data on the conspiracy 
which are crying for exploration. 

The experience of France, and particularly 
Germany, shows the danger of restricting 
legislative investigations“ Bismarck 80 
feared the power of parliamentary investiga- 
tion that he dissolved the Prussian Parlia- 
ment when it attempted to assert its right 
of investigation. Historians agree that the 
lack of legislative investigation was the 
greatest single cause for the authoritarian- 
ism of Imperial Germany. When the Wel- 
mar Republic was created, article 34 of the 
constitution granted the Reichstag the pow- 
er “to appoint investigating committees.” 
When the Reichstag attempted to exercise its 
constitutional right, the German Constitu- 
tional Court, in two key cases, narrowed the 
scope of parliamentary inquiry so consider- 
ably that the investigating powers of the 
Reichstag were inadequate to its tasks. Asa 
result, the Reichstag never exposed the Nazi 
Party, or Hitler's purges, concentration 
camps, and secret police. The success of the 
Nazi conspiracy taught the German Supreme 
Court a lesson. On August 17, 1956, it 
handed down a scholarly 375-page opinion 
which outlawed all activities of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in West Germany. 

3. Elimination of Federal and State secu- 
rity programs. This tactic has been com- 
pletely successful in regard to nonsensitive 
positions, although evidence is abundant 
that the Communist conspiracy considers 
nonsensitive positions vitally important. 
Military security officers have caught Com- 
munist janitors collecting the contents of 
wastebaskets and Communist stenographers 
making an extra carbon copy of all docu- 
ments and mailing them to their Commu- 
nist superiors. The New York Times report- 
ed on July 11, 1958, that there are more than 
300 Government employees dismissed or sus- 
pended as security risks who are due to be 
reinstated with backpay. 

Everyone admits that Government em- 
ployment is not a right but a privilege. Yet, 
the effect of the Cole, Service, Slochower, 
and Sweezy decisions is to prevent Federal 
and State Governinents from withdrawing 
this privilege from those who associate with 
Communists or who are security risks. 

On July 9, 1958, the legal chief of the 
State Department Passport Division testified 
in Congress that, as a result of the June 
1958 decisions in the Kent and Dayton cases, 
the State Department has had to issue 77 
passports to suspected subversives and has 
another 70 applications pending whose travel 
abroad will be against the security of the 
United States. He pleaded for early pas- 
sage of the legislation submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to overcome these decisions 
and to give the State Department authority 
to bar passports from persons whose travel 
abroad may be deemed injurious to Amer- 
ican security. 

Joseph Z. Kornfeder, one of the founders 
of the Communist Party U.S.A., who is now 
anti-Communist, testified. that American 
passports are essential to Communist spying 
operations. These Supreme Court decisions, 
he testified, will save the Soviet Union time 
and money because it will no longer be nec- 
essary to forge American passports. 
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4. The peace offensive. On April 1, 1951, 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee issued a report called “The Communist 
Peace Offensive: a Campaign To Disarm and 
Defeat the United States.” This document 
showed in detail how intellectuals, profes- 
sors, writers, and others who influence pub- 
lic opinion, were sucked into various Com- 
munist peace fronts. This report said: The 
most dangerous hoax ever devised by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy is the 
current worldwide ‘peace’ offensive.” 

Today, under the slogans “peace” and 
“peaceful coexistence,” we are witnessing a 
revival of this Communist peace offensive. 
The Czechoslovaks and Hungarians found 
that coexistence with communism is like 
getting into a cage with a hungry lion; after 
the lion has eaten the man, they lie down and 
coexist in peace. Peaceful coexistence means 
Communist conquest without war. In his 
February 1956 report to the 20th Congress, 
Khrushchev asserted in Aesopian language 
that peaceful coexistence would lead to the 
victory of world communism.” 

Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, in his testimony be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, has accurately described what the 
Communists mean by peace: “Every act that 
contributes to the Communist conquest is a 
peaceful act. If they take a gun, they take 
a peaceful gun, containing a peaceful bullet, 
and kill you peacefully and put you in a 
peaceful grave. When the Chinese Commu- 
nists murder millions, it is an act of peace. 
When the Russian tanks rolled into Buda- 
pest to butcher and destroy, it was glorious 
peace.” This is what J. Edgar Hoover calls 
semantic sabotage. We cannot negotiate 
with the Communists because they insist 
black is white and murder is peaceful co- 
existence. 

5. Summit conferences. Four experts on 
communism testified before the U.S. 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee on April 30, 1958, that “the Kremlin 
looks upon a summit conference solely as 
another weapon in its program of global con- 
quest.” Dr. David J. Dallin, Dr. Anthony T. 
Bouscaren, Dr. James D. Atkinson, and Mr. 
Francis J. McNamara all declared that “in 
seeking an international conference, the pur- 
pose of the Soviet Union is not to negotiate 
peace but to disarm the West intellectually 
and psychologically.” All four consultants 
were in agreement that another summit con- 
ference would constitute “a grave setback for 
the free world.“ Other experts have said 
that a summit conference, in Red doubletalk, 
means a “submit conference.” 

We must bear in mind that the Commu- 
nists have the most deplorable record in all 
history for violation of solemn treaties,** 
and that it is the policy of Communists to 
promise anything and to perform nothing 
unless it serves their immediate ends, Just 
as a confirmed alcoholic is not cured by being 
invited to have one more drink, so a con- 
firmed treatybreaker is not cured by being 
invited to sign a new treaty. The Presi- 
dent is therefore right in demanding that 
Communists first demonstrate their good 
faith by complying with their prior agree- 
ments. Without such evidence of good 
faith, the conference becomes merely a 
Communist vehicle for propaganda purposes, 

6. Cultural exchanges. Nikita Khru- 
shehev's famous report of February 1956 lists 
cultural and business exchanges as one of 
those developments which will bring about 
the growing weaknesses of the United States 
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and advance world socialism.™ On June 2, 
1957, Khrushchey appeared on American 
television screens and called for a wider ex- 
change of cultural delegations. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1957, the Communist Daily Worker de- 
clared that perhaps the best Christmas 
present Santa Claus will bring America will 
be the widespread cultural exchange of cer- 
tain Americans with Soviet agents coming to 
this country. 

On January 27, 1958, the United States 
signed a 2-year agreement with Soviet Rus- 
sia for the exchange of persons in the cul- 
tural, scientific, technical, and educational 
fields. Matt Cvetic, former FBI undercover 
agent who worked with the Communists for 
9 years, said: “Every single delegate from 
Russia or a satellite country with whom I 
ever came in contact myself, while posing as 
a Communist for the FBI, was either a mem- 
ber of the Soviet secret police or the Soviet 
espionage apparatus, The primary activity 
of every one of Moscow's cultural delegates 
while in this country is to promote the Com- 
munist world revolution.” E. H. Cookridge, 
former British secret service agent and an 
authority on Soviet espionage, had this to 
say: “Every Soviet football team, every ath- 
lete competing at an international sport 
event, Soviet scientists attending a congress 
abroad, the Moscow Ballet performing in a 
Western capital or a group of Soviet artists 
at a film festival are invariably accompanied 
by special agents of the Soviet secret police.” 
Judge Robert Morris, who has spent the last 
17 years intensively studying the Communist 
conspiracy, said: “In past years of the ex- 
change, secret police have passed as farmers, 
ice skaters, clergymen, and scientists for the 
purpose of conducting espionage operations 
in this country,” 

We commend the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for their brilliant evaluation of the program 
of cultural exchanges with Soviet Russia. 
The VFW said: “The United States is losing 
and Moscow is gaining through this program 
as it is now operated. Moscow obvi- 
ously wants only those exchanges and con- 
tacts which give its trusted agents an oppor- 
tunity to mislead foreigners about the Soviet 
Union, * * Moscow has also used the 
visitor-exchange program as a means of 
weakening U.S. security regulations.” = 
We also commend AFL-CIO President 
George Meany for his statement on cul- 
tural exchanges: “No believer in the basic 
principles of free trade unionism could today 
conceivably desecrate these principles by un- 
dertaking to visit a country whose tyrannical 
leadership has for the 40 years of its existence 
been the avowed and uncompromising enemy 
of all human rights.” 

Cultural interchange with Soviet Russia 
is a one-way street. When Americans go to 
Russia, they speak only through interpreters, 
see only what the Communists want them to 
see and hear only Communist propaganda. 
For example, in the Ukraine, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment built a children’s playground over a 
mass grave of thousands of anti-Commu- 
nists. Visitors to Russia, seeing only the 
surface, come home and report how kind 
Communists are to their children. 

Ivan Pushkar, a Ukrainian imprisoned in 
slave labor camps in Siberia, testified before 
the House Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression * how the Russians would “stage 
these conducted tours for foreigners” with 
“ruse and fakery and fraud.” Henry A. 
Wallace, in a frank article published in 1952, 
related that he did not realize during his 
tour of Soviet Russia how the Communists 
were making feverish efforts to hoodwink 
him. Wallace said it was only much later 
that he learned how a Communist slave labor 
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camp had been transformed into a show city, 
with prisoners herded out of sight and 
watchtowers torn down, merely to deceive 
the American Vice President. Elinor Lipper 
verifies this in her book, “Eleven Years in 
Soviet Prison Camps.” As a prisoner in a 
slave camp visited by Wallace, she gives an 
inside account of how American tourists in 
Russia are deceived. 

On the other hand, Communist visitors to 
the United States have been given access to 
our industrial and agricultural know-how, 
as well as to some of our scientific and mili- 
tary installations. This knowledge has been 
used to strengthen the Communist dictator- 
ship in areas where it is weakest, such as 
laborsaving devices and corn-hog produc- 
tion. 

7. Recognition of Red China: Diplomatic 
recognition is essential to Communist sub- 
version. The Communist espionage appara- 
tus needs the diplomatic immunity of its 
embassies and consulates to set up spy cen- 
ters. It needs the unbroken seal of the diplo- 
matic pouch to transmit orders to its spies 
and couriers and to receive back their reports 
and microfilmed documents. 

How the Red diplomatic apparatus func- 
tions is described in detail in the report of 
the Canadian Royal Commission u which in- 
vestigated code clerk Igor Gouzenko's revela- 
tions, in the Report of the Australian Royal 
Commission“ which investigated Embassy 
Secretary Vladimir Petrov’s confession, and 
in the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee investigation of U.S. Communists work- 
ing for the U.N™ conducted by Senator 
Herbert O'Conor, last chairman of this 
committee. 

That Red China will model her tactics after 
the tactics of Soviet Russia is made clear by 
the statement of Premier Chou En-lai in the 
Communist magazine International Affairs: 

“The great Communist Party of China, or- 
ganized by progressive elements of the Chi- 
nese people, was founded and developed 
under the influence of the October revolu- 
tion, and was modeled on the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union.” * 

8. Halt nuclear tests: The current Com- 
munist tactic to get an agreement with the 
West halting nuclear tests is similar to So- 
viet exploitation of the agreement made at 
Panmunjom not to rearm the North and 
South Koreans with jet planes and other 
modern weapons. The Soviets promptly vio- 
lated this agreement. Then they violated 
its inspection clause by refusing to permit 
the neutral inspection team to inspect North 
Korean airfields. 

Most experts agree that the net results of 
the suspension of nuclear tests would be that 
the United States would stop testing but 
that within the vast, isolated Soviet land 
mass, there would be circumvention of the 
ban on testing. 

The National Academy of Sciences, in a 
report on “The Biological Effects of Atomic 
Radiation,” said that the U.S. population is 
exposed to radiation from the natural back- 
ground of cosmic rays, etc., of about 4.3 
roentgens, and from medical and dental 
X-rays of about 3 roentgens. Nuclear weap- 
ons tests—if continued at the rate of the 
past 5 years would give a probable 30-year 
dose of about 0.1 roentgen. This is less than 
one would-get from a radium dial on a wrist 
watch. This report was confirmed by a re- 
port to Parliament made by the Medical 
Research Council of Great Britain.” 

9. East-West trade: Khrushchevy’s report 
of February 14, 1956, calls for East-West 
trade; * and this has been part of the Com- 
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munist line for many years. Foreign trade, 
to a Communist country, is a means of wag- 
ing cold war. It is a means of obtaining 
from the outside world the strategic mate- 
rials with which it can arm itself for world 
conquest. Trading with the Communist bloc 
would be a psychological as well as a mili- 
tary defeat for the United States. The goods 
we might sell to the Communist bloc will be 
used against us just as the superb Rolls- 
Royce jet engines sold to Russia were used to 
power the Mig-15's against us in Korea. 

In May 1958, Khrushchev sent an 8-page 
letter to President Eisenhower in which he 
brazenly suggested that the United States 
grant Soviet Russia long-term dollar credits 
in order to finance trade with the United 
States. We would not gain by trading our 
machinery for Soviet I O U’s or even Russia's 
raw materials. The Senate report on the 
“Accessibility of Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials” issued July 9, 1954, shows that the 
Western Hemisphere contains all the 77 criti- 
cal and strategic materials needed for mili- 
tary security. The answer to the propaganda 
for East-West trade is more North-South 
trade. 

10. Propaganda: Communists are spend- 
ing $3 billion a year on propaganda which is 
reaching every city and hamlet in our Na- 
tion. In 1 day, Communist propaganda 
coming through New York City alone fills 
three large warehouses, and not a single 
piece is labeled “Communist propaganda” as 
required by the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. This propaganda comes not only from 
Russia, but also from Red China, from Iron 
Curtain countries, and from Western Eu- 
rope. Much additional Red propaganda is 
published in the United States by Commu- 
nist publishers. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee recently reported: da is 
part of a global program which ranks as one 
of the Kremlin's most important instru- 
ments of conquest.” Henry Loomis, former 
Director of the Office of Research and Intel- 
ligence of the U.S, Information Agency, esti- 
mated that 25 million persons throughout 
the world are directly engaged in disseminat- 
ing Communist propaganda." 

11. Humiliation: As a dialectical maneu- 
ver in between its peace offensive and its 
drive for a summit conference, the Kremlin 
uses the tactic of humilation. This tactic 
had already been used by the Communists 
on American prisoners in Korea. 

Communists masterminded insulting dem- 
onstrations all over South America against 
Vice President Nixon, which included spit- 
ting on him and the throwing of rocks and 
garbage. On July 18, 1958, a mob of 100,000 
Communists gathered in front of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Moscow and threw ink 
bottles and stones which shattered most of 
the windows on the first five floors. All 
spring there was a wave of demonstrations 
against the American information agencies 
in various parts of the world, with burnings 
of the American libraries. This summer, 
there has been the series of kidnapings of 
American citizens: 9 U.S. soldiers held by 
East Germany, 9 U.S. airmen shot down in 
Armenia; and 47 civilians, sailors, and ma- 
rines kidnaped in Cuba. In addition, there 
is an untold number of Americans who are 
being held captive in the Soviet Union. In 
an interview this summer, John Noble, one 
of the few captives who have been released, 
made this statement about American pris- 
oners in Red slave-labor camps: Every day 
the Russians taunted us If you had a gov- 
ernment in America, they'd get you out.“ 

Ill. HINDSIGHT OR FORESIGHT? 

On June 17, 1958, when the Soviet news 
agency, Tass, announced the executions of 
former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy, Gen. 
Paul Maleter, and two other leaders of the 
anti-Communist rebellion of 1956, Western 
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leaders expressed shock and dismay. Gen- 
eral Maleter, the hero of the rebellion, was 
seized by the Soviets when he met with them 
under a flag of truce to negotiate the with- 
drawal of the Red army from Budapest. 
Nagy and his associates were executed, al- 
though they had received a written ntee 
of safe conduct when they left their asylum 
in the Yugoslay Embassy. 

To even the most elementary student of 
Communist history and tactics, these enor- 
mous acts of treachery came as no surprise. 
In March 1945, 16 top leaders of the Polish 
Government were invited to Moscow for 
negotiations and were promised on the word 
of honor of the Soviet Government, that 
they would have safe conduct. All 16 were 
arrested and then vanished. Nothing was 
heard of any of them until 10 years later, 
when the wife of Gen. Leopold Okulicki was 
notified of his death 9 years before in a 
Soviet prison The perfect parallel between 
Soviet betrayal of safe-conduct pledges to 
the Poles in 1945 and to the Hungarians in 
1958 should remind Western leaders of the 
old Indian maxim: “Paleface cheat red 
man once, shame on paleface. Paleface 
cheat red man twice, shame on red man.” 
Since the Katyn Forest massacre of 1943, it 
has been obvious that coexistence with com- 
munism is a contradiction in terms. 

With each succeeding act of Soviet bad 
faith, many Western spokesmen express sur- 

When anti-Communists reply: “You 
should have expected this,” the politically 
naive make a common rejoinder: “That is 
mere hindsight; no one could have predicted 
that the Communists could be that bad.” 


It is appropriate to point out that informed 


anti-Communists have always known and 
publicly stated that it is impossible to nego- 
tiate with international communism, 

It was not hindsight, it was foresight when 
Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby said on 
August 10, 1920: 

“The existing regime in Russia is based 
upon the negation of every principle of 
honor and good faith. * * * The responsible 
leaders of the regime have frequently and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign 
agreements and undertakings with foreign 
powers while not having the slightest in- 
tention of observing such undertakings or 
carrying out such agreements. * * * Upon 
numerous occasions the responsible spokes- 
men of this power, and its official agencies, 
have declared that it is their understanding 
that the very existence of bolshevism in 
Russia, the maintenance of their own rule, 
depends, and must continue to depend, upon 
the occurrence of revolutions in all other 
great civilized nations, including the United 
States, which will overthrow and destroy 
their governments and set up Bolshevist 
rule in their stead. They have made it quite 
plain that they intend to use every means, 
including, of course, diplomatic agencies, to 
promote such revolutionary movements in 
other countries.. * We cannot recognize, 
hold official relations with, or give friendly 
reception to the agents of a government 
which is determined and bound to conspire 
against our institutions; whose diplomats 
will be the agitators of dangerous revolt; 
whose spokesmen say that they sign agree- 
ments with no intention of keeping them.“ 3 

It was not hindsight, but foresight when 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes 
stated on March 21, 1923: 

“We are just as anxious in this Depart- 
ment and in every branch of the adminis- 
tration as you can possibly be, to promote 
peace in the world, to get rid of hatred, to 
have a spirit of mutual understanding, but 
the world we desire is a world not threat- 
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ened with the destructive propaganda of 
the Soviet authorities, and one in which 
there will be good faith and the recognition 
of obligations and a sound basis of inter- 
national intercourse.” “ 

It was not hindsight, it was foresight 
when Robert F. Kelley, Chief of the Division 
of Eastern European Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State, wrote in a memorandum dated 
July 27, 1933: 

“The fundamental obstacle in the way of 
the establishment with Russia of the rela- 
tions usual between nations in diplomatic 
intercourse is the world revolutionary aims 
and practices of the rulers of that country. 
It is obvious that, so long as the Communist 
regime continues to carry on in other coun- 
tries activities designed to bring about ulti- 
mately the overthrow of the government and 
institutions of these countries, the establish- 
ment of genuine friendly relations between 
Russia and those countries is out of the 
question.” 4t 

It was not hindsight, it was foresight 
when U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Laurence 
Steinhardt reported, on June 17, 1941: 

“My observation of the psychology of the 
individuals who are conducting Soviet for- 
eign policy has long since convinced me that 
they do not and cannot be induced to re- 
spond to the customary amenities, that it is 
not possible to create international good 
will with them, that they will always sacri- 
fice the future in favor of an immediate 
gain, and that they are not affected by 
ethical or moral considerations nor guided 
by the relationships which are customary be- 
tween individuals of culture and breeding. 
Their psychology recognizes only firmness, 
power, and force, and reflects primitive in- 
stincts and reactions entirely devoid of the 
restraints of civilization. I am of the opin- 
ion that they must be dealt with on this 
basis and on this basis alone.” “ 

Former President Herbert Hoover predicted 
on June 29, 1941: 

“The gargantuan jest of all history would 
be if we should give aid to Stalin in the 
war. The result would be to spread 
communism over the world.” 


IV. CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT COMMUNISM 


So much misinformation is current about 
communism that it is appropriate to expose 
some of the major fallacies. 

1. “Communism in the United States is 
dwindling in power because the party is 
dwindling in numbers.” This popular belief 
shows a complete misunderstanding of Len- 
inism. Lenin’s great contribution to com- 
munism was his principle of the dedicated 
few. He coined the expression “the fewer, 
the better.” He originated the party of 
professional revolutionaries subject to mili- 
tary discipline. He rejected the idea of a 
popular party, and enunciated the principle 
that no one should be given party member- 
ship unless he was under discipline. This 
is how Lenin was able to establish com- 
munism with only 17 supporters and to take 
over Russia with only 40,000. 

It is just as false to measure the strength 
of communism in the United States by com- 
paring the small number of party members 
with the large number of non-Communists, 
as it would be to measure the seaworthiness 
of a ship by comparing the area of its holes 
with the area of its hull. A few strategically 
placed holes can sink the largest ship. 

The real strength of communism in the 
United States is the number of non-Com- 
munist organizations and individuals who 
will collaborate with the Communists. For 
every Communist Party member, there may 
be 100 non-Communists who will do the 
work of the Communists, 


U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 17, 1954, 
p. 128. 

“ Ibid., p. 130. 

“Ibid., July 4, 1958, p. 72. 
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The Communists now have 600 fronts. In 
addition they have fronts in front of the 
fronts. Making use of their fellow travelers 
and dupes, plus their united front tactic, 
the Communists boast they can have 50,000 
letters on any issue sent to Capito] Hill or 
the White House inside of 72 hours. 

2. “The Communist Party is just another 
political party.” It has been indisputably 
established by the hearings of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board in 1951 and 1952, 
by 20 years of investigation by congressional 
committees, and by the prior decisions of 
the Supreme Court in Dennis v. United 
States and in American Communications 
Association v. Douds, that the Communist 
Party U.S.A. is not just a minor political 
party like the Prohibition Party. In the 
Dennis case, Chief Justice Vinson rightly de- 
scribed the Communist Party as “a highly 
organized conspiracy, with rigidly disciplined 
members subject to call when the leaders, 
these petitioners, felt that the time had come 
for action.” 

Like an iceberg, eight-ninths of the Com- 
munist Party has always been underground. 
The crypto-Communists who carry no cards, 
and whose names appear on no party rec- 
ords, are the most dangerous Communists. 
Top Communist agents such as Klaus Fuchs, 
Guy Burgess, and Donald Maclean never 
marched in a May Day parade, never carried 
a hammer and sickle banner, never raised a 
clenched fist at a Red rally. They were ef- 
fective agents because they were always 
underground conspirators, and never above- 
ground. 

3. Poverty breeds communism.” This is 
the false- stomach theory of communism. 
Communism is not a disease caused by an 
empty stomach; it is a disease of the mind 
and soul. Communism does not originate 
with the poor, the uneducated, the exploited, 
or the working class. Every major world 
Communist figure who became a Communist 
in a non-Communist country did so as a 
student intellectual, materialistic in philos- 
ophy and atheistic in faith. The list of 
important Communist agents who were well- 
fed student intellectuals includes Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin, Stalin, Chou En-lai, Chou Teh, 
Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi-minh, Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White, Klaus Fuchs, Julius 
Rosenberg, Guy Burgess, and Donald 
Maclean. The Communist government of 
Kerala, democratically elected after the Hun- 
garian revolt was crushed by Soviet troops, 
has 11 members; 9 are the sons of Indian 
aristocrats or intellectuals. 

4. “The only alternative to peaceful co- 
existence is world war III with nuclear de- 
struction of our cities.” The Communists 
do not want to destroy us or our cities. A 
dead man is useless as a slave laborer. They 
want to take our cities intact as they cap- 
tured Prague and the giant Skoda munitions 
works, They plan to capture America with 
native Communists, just as they took 
Czechoslovakia with Czechs, China with 
Chinese, Indochina with Indochinese, South 
Korea with Koreans, and almost took Spain 
with Spaniards, 

The only alternative is not world war III. 
Another alternative is a declaration of in- 
dependence for the satellites and oppressed 
peoples of Russia. The Kremlin would not 
embark upon a foreign war if it had or was 
threatened with a strong independence moye- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain. The Krem- 
lin remembers that communism came to 
power only because the czar, and then the 
Kerensky government, insisted on forcing 
the people to fight a foreign war. The Krem- 
lin remembers that in 1941 the Germans 
were welcomed as liberators, and were hard 
fought only after they failed to act as lib- 
erators. 


#341 U.S. 494. 
“339 U.S. 382. 
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V. SAFEGUARDING OUR REPUBLIC 


1. Remedial legislation: In his testimony 
before a House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on January 16, 1958, J. Edgar Hoover 
said: 

“Crime and subversion have become crit- 
ical challenges due to the mounting suc- 
cess of criminal and subversive elements in 
employing loopholes, technicalities, and de- 
lays in the law to defeat the interests of 
justice.” * 

Hoover quoted a Federal judge who warned 
against “an unfortunate trend of judicial 
decisions * * * which strain and stretch to 
give the guilty not the same but vastly more 
protection than the law-abiding citizen.” “ 
In his speech to the national convention of 
the American Legion last fall, Hoover warned 
us: p 


“It would be the worst kind of folly to 
allow the spy and subversive immunity 
through technical rather than logical inter- 
pretation of the law, while they plot the 
destruction of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment.” 

We urge that careful consideration be 
given to congressional legislation or judi- 
cial construction which will: 

1. Restore to congressional committees the 
right to determine whether the questions 
asked of pro-Communist witnesses are per- 
tinent. 

2. Restore to congressional committees the 
same freedom to investigate Communists and 
pro-Communists that these committees have 
always had to investigate businessmen and 
labor leaders. 

3. Restore to the States the right to en- 
force their own antisubversive laws, 

4. Restore to the Smith Act the provision 
which makes it a crime to teach or advocate 
the violent overthrow of the Government. 

5. Restore to the Smith Act the meaning 
of “organize” which includes organizational 
work done after 1945, so that Communist 
organizers cannot hide behind a statute of 
limitations. 

6. Restore to the executive branch the 
right to determine and to dismiss security 
risks in both sensitive and nonsensitive posi- 
tions of the Government. 

7. Restore to the States the right to set 
standards high enough to exclude from pub- 
lic employment and education those who re- 
fuse to testify about their Communist activi- 
ties and associates. 

8. Restore to the executive branch the 
right to question aliens awaiting deporta- 
tion about subversive associates and con- 
tacts, and the right to deport aliens who are 
Communists at any time after entering the 
United States. 

9. Restore to the executive branch the 
right to deny passports to those who refuse 
to sign a non-Communist affidavit. 

10, Restore to the States the right to ex- 
clude from the practice of law those who 
have been members of the Communist con- 
spiracy or who refuse to testify about Com- 
munist activities. 

Although 8 years have elapsed since the 
passage of the Internal Security Act, the 
Communists have succeeded in preventing 
its enforcement and in blocking a final judi- 
cial determination of its constitutionality. 
The April 20, 1953, order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, issued after exhaus- 
tive hearings and backed by scholarly docu- 
mentation, that the Communist Party U.S.A. 
must comply with said act still awaits en- 
forcement. We reassert the views stated in 
the brief we filed in the US. Su- 
preme Court in support of this important 
legislation. If any part of this act violates 
the Constitution, the courts should so hold 
and Congress should pass new legislation or 


# Hearings on the Department of Justice, 
p. 174. 
“Idem. 
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amend the oid act to conform to constitu- 
tional requirements. If it is constitutional, 
the Communist Party and members should 
not have immunity from its security provi- 
sions during many years of protracted 
litigation.” 

2. Reevaluate the policy of recognition of 
Soviet Russia and its satellites: How diplo- 
matic recognition can be used as a weapon 
in the cold war was well stated by House Ma- 
jority Leader Jonn W. McCormack on July 
13, 1958, when he called for “a severance of 
diplomatic relations with Russia.” Four 
American Presidents refused to recognize the 
Communist Government of Russia, and it 
remained weak and ineffective so long as it 
was unrecognized. Communism began to 
spread through the world as soon as the 
United States extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion in 1933, because, in violation of all 
international morality and even of the 
executive agreement by which recognition 
was extended, Soviet Russia used her embas- 
sies and consulates as centers of espionage, 
subversion, and propaganda. 

In describing the recent case involving the 
Communist spy, Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, J. 
Edgar Hoover testified: 

“I mention this case particularly, Mr. 
Chairman, because there are some people 
who think that the matter of Soviet espion- 
age is a thing of the past and no longer 
exists in view of the theme of peaceful co- 
existence the Soviets continue to expound. 
Many of the incidents in the Abel case oc- 
curred in 1957.” # 

We must all realize that Communist gov- 
ernments use blackmail, counterfeiting, for- 
gery, kidnaping, lying, mass murder, slavery, 
subversion, theft, and treaty breaking as 
part of their official state policy. It is a 
matter of historical record that the Kremlin 
blackmailed the Allies into concessions dur- 
ing World War II by threatening to sign a 
separate peace with Hitler; that Communist 
governments have counterfeited American 
money and forged American passports; kid- 
naped American citizens and held them for 
ransom; kidnaped 28,000 Greek children in 
the cruelest mass abduction in modern his- 
tory; murdered 11,000 Polish officers at Katyn 
Forest,” 6,112 American soldiers whom they 
captured in Korea,” and thousands of boys 
and girls in Hungary, forced millions of 
Polish, Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Czech, 
Hungarian, and Ukrainian citizens to work 
as slave laborers in Siberia; stole 600 tons 
of gold bars worth $700 million from the 
Government of Spain in 1936; destroyed 
by subversion the postwar Republics of Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland; 
and violated 50 of their last 52 treaties. 

Nothing would slow down the Communist 
line more definitely than if the United States 
were to recognize the necessity of treating 
Soviet Russia as an outlaw and putting its 
Red agents in the same category. It would 
dry up the channels by which Soviet Russia 
spreads its propaganda, directs its espionage, 
and enforces its discipline on our citizens. 

We invite serious attention to the speech 
of Richard L. Roudebush, commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to 
ent of the VFW on 


with the Soviet Union." Twenty-two State 


“Subversive Activities Control Board, re- 
port, S. Doc. No. 41, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 
23, 1953. 

Hearings on the Department of Justice, 
op cit., p. 178. 
.S. House Katyn Forest Committee, 
final report, Dec. 22, 1952. 
“US. Senate Committee on Government 
Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, “Korean War Atrocities,” Jan. 
11, 1954. 

u National Republic, February 1958, p. 3. 
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conventions of the American Legion have 
also endorsed withdrawal of recognition from 
Soviet Russia. 

It has been claimed that our embassies in 
Communist countries have value as listen- 
ing posts. Evidence is abundant that 
our embassies provide listening posts only 
for the Communists and not for Americans. 
American diplomats discovered a microphone 
had been hidden for years only a few feet 
from where our Ambassador to Moscow 
Joseph E. Davies dictated his top-secret re- 
ports to Washington. In the American le- 
gation in Communist Hungary, a microphone 
was discovered in the fireplace of the room 
where Cardinal Mindszenty resides, The 
Communists had a wire recorder on the lega- 
tion roof. 

We should, of course, continue to refuse 
recognition to Red China, and we should 
continue to press for the return of or a satis- 
factory accounting for the 450 American pris- 
oners of war still held by Red China in viola- 
tion of the Korean armistice agreement, as 
called for by House Resolution 292, unani- 
mously passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on July 9, 1957. 

3. Be prepared with a plan of action: One 
of the several lessons we learned from the 
Hungarian rebellion in October 1956 was 
that the West has no plan of action. The 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe and 
promises of liberation by responsible 
American officials had kept alive the hope 
for freedom. But when the major break- 
through came in Hungary, we had no plan to 
help the freedom fighters. This aid did not 
need to be military, but it did need to be 
prompt. The Reverend Daniel A. Poling, edi- 
tor of the Christian Herald, said in June 
1958: 

“There were 4 days when in the opinion 
[even] of Tito, recognition by the United 
States of the Nagy government would have 
saved the revolution. Nothing more than 
this was required. Red Russia waited until 
she knew we would not act—and then she 
came,” 

Similar lost opportunities to administer a 
fatal or crippling blow to world communism 
were the occasions of Stalin’s death, and the 
Poznam and the East German rebellions. 
Each opportunity was muffed by the West 
because we had no plan. 

Had our leaders understood the Commu- 
nist dialectic, they would have known that 
we could have intervened to aid the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters without 
any risk of war with Russia, It would have 
been un-Marxian an antidialectical for 
Soviet Russia to have fought the United 
States over the issue of freedom for Hun- 
gary. On the other hand, it was a dialectical 
advance for Soviet Russia to fight little 
Hungary, because, while going backward in 
world opinion over Hungary itself, it went 
forward in proving that the West will not 
heed anti-Communist pleas for help, and 
that Communist nations aid each other, but 
anti-Communists must fight alone. 

4. Study communism: In 1937, Pope Pius 
XI asked a searching question about com- 
munism: 


“How is it possible that such a system, 
long since rejected scientifically and now 
proved erroneous by experience, how is it, 
we ask, that such a system could spread so 
rapidly in all parts of the world?” 

He answered his own question in these 
words: “The explanation lies in the fact 
that too few have been able to grasp the 
nature of communism.” 

‘Twenty-one years later, an additional 750 
million human beings have been swept be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. But it is unfortu- 
nately still true that all too few people 
understand what communism is. Last year, 
our committee reported: 

“The greatest asset the Communists have 
at the present time is not the hydrogen 
bomb, certainly not Soviet satellites, but 
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world ignorance of their tactics, strategy and 
objectives.” 

When our enemy was Nazi Germany, our 
Government and military leaders studied 
every detail of the enemy and his strategy. 
One of the great generals of the European 
campaign was George S. Patton. Early in 
World War II, when the Germans were ad- 
vancing, General Patton was asked one day 
if he wasn’t discouraged. His answer was 
precise: 

“I have studied the German for 40 years. 
I have read the memoirs of his great men. 
I have studied every detail of all his mili- 
tary campaigns. I have attended some of 
his staff courses. I know exactly how he will 
react under any given set of circumstances. 
He does not know what I will do. For this 
reason, when the time comes, I shall beat 
the hell out of him.” 

And this, he did. 

We can no more save our Republic from 
communism merely by saying we are against 
communism, than parents can save their 
children from polio by fervently being 
against polio. To conquer any disease re- 
quires intelligent study to isolate the germ 
and discover the vaccine. As the No. 1 killer 
in the world today, communism is a disease 
which merits our urgent study. 


APPENDIX—-RECOMMENDED READING 


Books play a vitally important part in the 
history of government and economics. One 
need only mention Das Kapital, the Wealth 
of Nations, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the 
Federalist Papers to be reminded that books 
have started wars, changed the economy of 
great nations, and established new govern- 
ments. 

A number of books published during the 
past year by some of the world’s top experts 
on communism testify to the overriding im- 
portance of the Communist issue, and to the 
unhappy reality that the United States is 
losing the battle against international com- 
munism. A study of the following books 
and reports could halt the rising tide of 
world communism, 

1, Congressional committee hearings and 
reports: For 20 years the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has been patiently 
investigating the Communist conspiracy. 
The reports of its hearings, and those of its 
Senate counterpart, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, are an encyclopedia of in- 
formation on this continuing conspiracy. 
The abuse which has been heaped upon 
these committees by the Communists and 
their fronts is itself an attestation of the 
value of these reports. 

2. “Masters of Deceit: The Story of Com- 
munism in America and How To Fight It,” 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover (Henry 
Holt and Co., New York, 1958, $5). Mr. 
Hoover’s preeminence as an authority on 
communism is unchallenged. This book 
provides us with a valuable primer on com- 
munism in the United States: its history, 
strategy, membership and future. He de- 
scribes the day-to-day operations of the 
Communist Party, what goes on under- 
ground, and how discipline is enforced, He 
shatters many anti-anti-Communist argu- 
ments and shows why this is no time for 
complacency regarding internal subversion. 

3. “No Wonder We Are Losing,” by Judge 
Robert Morris (the Bookmailer, New York, 
1958, $2.60). Judge Morris has put into 
this book his personal record of I7 years’ 
investigation of communism on behalf of 
the New York State Legislature, Naval In- 
telligence, and as chief counsel for the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. Par- 
ticularly important chapters concern the 
famous hearings on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, communism’s reach into educa- 
tion, and methods and rules of congressional 
committees. 

4. “I Was a Slave in Russia,” by John H. 
Noble (Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1958, 
$3.75). The author, an American citizen, 
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was captured by the Russians just after V-E 
Day in 1945 and held prisoner for 9 years. 
In this book, he tells of his shocking expe- 
riences as a slave laborer in Siberia; of other 
Americans who are still there; and of the 
millions of political prisoners and how they 
are treated. This book is especially useful 
for those who believe in summit confer- 
ences and cultural exchanges with the Com- 
munists. 

5. “Communist Psychological Warfare: 
Consultation with Edward Hunter,” by the 
U.S. House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (U.S. Government Printing Office, March 
13, 1958). In 25 pages of testimony under 
questioning by Staff Director Richard Arens, 
Edward Hunter gives a brilliant analysis of 
current Communist strategy and how it fol- 
lows here the pattern so successful in Asia. 
A distinguished journalist, author, and ex- 
pert on communism in the Far East, Mr. 
Hunter is the originator of the term “brain- 
washing.” In this report, he warns that 
Communist psychological warfare is now 
winning such extensive victories in the 
United States that the Red bloc will not 
need to employ direct military force 
us in order to win the total war which they 
are waging. 

6. “International Communism: Consulta- 
tion with Dr. Fred C. Schwarz,” by the U.S. 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, May 29, 
1957). Dr. Schwarz is an Australian psy- 
chiatrist who is one of the world’s top au- 
thorities on communism, particularly on the 
Communist mind. In this testimony, Dr. 
Schwarz gives his expert diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and recommended treatment for the 
disease of communism. He shows how the 
first step in the Communist conquest of ev- 
ery country is the ideological conquest of 
the student mind. 

7. “A Guide to Anti-Communist Action,” 
by Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren (Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago, 1958, $4). Dr. Bouscaren is the 
author of a number of authoritative works 
in the field of international Communist op- 
erations. He is a professor of political sci- 
ence at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and is currently teaching at the Na- 
tional War College, in Washington, D.C. 
This book provides specific answers to the 
question of how individual Americans can 
combat communism with knowledge and 
facts. 


AIR CRASH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
shocking crash of a Boeing 707 jet after 
takeoff at Idlewild this morning has just 
been announced. I am informed that all 
of the 97 passengers and crewmen 
aboard were killed. This is a staggering 
tragedy, but we are at least grateful 
that as far as is presently known the 
plane did not crash in an area where 
residences or traffic congestion could 
compound the death toll. 

Mr. President, during the year 1961, 
U. S.-certificated route air carriers had 
one of the best safety records of all times 
with an estimated passenger fatality 
rate per 100 million passenger-miles of 
only 0.29. This tragedy shows that safety 
precautions and investigations can never 
be taken for granted, that eternal vigi- 
lance is necessary to provide maximum 
safety precautions for all air travel. 

Mr. President, I have already been in 
touch with the Federal Aviation Agency 
and the CAB requesting that I be kept 
fully informed of the details of this event 
and of the findings of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. President, we offer sympathy and 
condolences to the friends and relatives 
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of those who were lost in this crash and 
assure them that no means will be spared 
to ascertain the cause of this disaster 
and methods to reduce the likelihood of 
recurrences. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join my colleague in 
what he has just stated. I hope and 
pray that none of my personal friends 
were passengers on the plane. It is a 
disaster enough that so many persons 
lost their lives, many of whom, I regret 
to state, are undoubtedly New Yorkers. 

I am pleased to know that my col- 
league, as a member of the appropriate 
committee, will follow through with the 
appropriate agencies of Government 
upon this matter. I am sure that all 
of us join in expressing our deepest sor- 
row and sympathy to the bereaved fami- 
lies who are affected by this terrible 
disaster. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am glad 
that I have been here to listen to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
speak on this very tragic subject. I 
commend him for what he has done in 
bringing the matter before the Senate 
and in asking that the Federal authori- 
ties investigate the matter, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce. 
This tragic accident occurred at Idle- 
wild, which is the airfield most of us 
in Connecticut use many, many times. 

I certainly join with both New York 
Senators in expressing, on behalf of the 
people of my State, deepest sympathy to 
the families who have been so tragically 
bereaved by this frightening accident. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Kearinc] that we must con- 
tinue to explore and insist upon more 
and more safety rules and devices to 
prevent this type of accident. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from New York be granted an additional 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
RALPH W.GWINN OF NEW YORE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
news of the death of Ralph W. Gwinn 
has deeply saddened those among us who 
were his friends and who were privi- 
leged to serve with him in the Congress 
of the United States. His tenure in the 
House of Representatives spanned a 
period of 14 years, from 1944 to 1958, as 
Representative from the 27th Congres- 
sional District, comprising Westchester 
and Putnam Counties in New York State. 
Mr. Gwinn held strong convictions on 
what he considered to be the necessary 
limitations of Federal power, and stated 
and defended his position with vigor 
and candor. He was respected, even by 
those who disagreed with him, for the 
forcefulness of his character and for the 
sincerity of his beliefs. Mr. Gwinn was 
a deeply religious man, and this aspect 
of his career is impressively reflected in 
his service as president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, as director of Agricultural 
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Missions, Inc., and of the Christian 
Rural Fellowship. I know that I speak 
for all my congressional colleagues who 
knew and esteemed Ralph Gwinn when 
I convey to his bereaved family the 
deepest expression of sympathy on this 
sorrowful occasion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], in expressing condolences and 
sympathy to the family of Ralph Gwinn. 
I served with him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as did other Members of this 
body. He and I frequently disagreed. 
He was a man of very conservative 
views. Nevertheless, he was my friend. 
There was no finer American or gentle- 
man than Ralph Gwinn. He served his 
country well according to his lights. I 
consider it a high privilege to honor 
him. He lived to a fine age and did splen- 
did work in behalf of his country and 
the ideals in which he believed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a part of my re- 
marks the obituary notice published in 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
notice was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RALPH W. Gwinn Is DEAD; FORMER New YORK 
CONGRESSMAN 

BoxyNTon BEACH, FLa.—Ralph W. Gwinn, 
77, a former New York Congressman, died 
yesterday of a heart attack. 

Mr. Gwinn, of Pawling, N.Y., was stricken 
at nearby Delray Beach, where he was spend- 
ing the winter. He died in Bethesda Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Gwinn was born in Noblesville, Ind., 
and was graduated from DePauw University 
and Columbia University Law School, later 
setting up a private law practice in New 


York City. 
WRITER ON AGRICULTURE 


During World War I he served as special 
counsel for the War Shipping Board and as 
special representative of the Secretary of 
War in the European Theater. He had a 
farm in Pawling—called Ravenwood—and 
wrote numerous articles on agricultural 
affairs. 

A Republican, Mr. Gwinn was first elected 
to Congress in 1945 and served seven consecu- 
tive terms in the lower House, retiring in 
1959. He had not sought reelection. His 
27th Congressional District encompasses 
Yonkers, Greenburgh, Eastchester, Mount 
Pleasant, Ossining, Cortlandt and Peekskill. 

He was a conservative who opposed a cen- 
tralized government and urged less Govern- 
ment spending. In 1957, he addressed a tax 
protest rally in Chicago and urged a con- 
stitutional limitation on the spending powers 
of the Federal Government. 


URGED BUSINESS TO ORGANIZE 
The following year he told a meeting in 
Pittsburgh that no bill had a chance of 
passage if it was “against the will of the 
AFL-CIO.” Mr. Gwinn, at the time the top 
Republican on the House Labor Committee, 
added that unless business to elect 
candidates favorable to it “we shall con- 
tinue to have a labor-Socialist. Congress.” 
Mr. Gwinn was president of the Bronxville, 
N.Y., Board of Education from 1923 through 
1930. He had served as a trustee of DePauw 
University since 1923 and of the Asheville 
(N.C.) School for Boys since 1930. 
Surviving are his wife, Mary, and a son, 
Robert, of Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished Senators from 
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New York have correctly expressed the 
feelings of those of us who were col- 
leagues of Ralph Gwinn in the House 
of Representatives. He had character, 
courage, and conviction. The influence 
of his life was for good. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to commemorate the 44th anni- 
versary of the independence of the Es- 
tonian people. On February 24, 1918, 
these fine people established the Esto- 
nian Republic and Estonian independ- 
ence, after 200 years of Russian domina- 
tion. During the years of living under 
the oppressive regime of the Russian 
czars, the Estonian people maintained 
their distinct national character, clung 
steadfastly to their goal for independ- 
ence and achieved their goal. 

After this historic date in 1918, the 
Estonian people were only able to enjoy 
their freedom for two decades. The Red 
army, during World War II, overran 
and occupied the country. Estonia was 
subsequently incorporated into the So- 
viet Union and the free republic was 
at an end. 

Since this event, the Estonians have 
not been free in their homeland. They 
have suffered under the oppressive yoke 
of their Communist taskmasters. We 
salute these people for holding fast in 
their belief and in their confidence that 
Estonia will regain her freedom and in- 
dependence. Communist oppression has 
not stamped out the spirit of these peo- 
ple. We join the Estonians and the 
Americans of Estonian descent in their 
hope for deliverance from the tyranny 
under which they struggle. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATOR PELL 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE CANA- 
DA-UNITED STATES PARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE NOW MEET- 
ING IN OTTAWA 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, for the Vice President, 
appoints the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL] to be a member of the 
Canada-United States Parliamentary 
Conference now meeting in Ottawa, vice 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], resigned. 


THE FARM PROBLEM—A GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks an article entitled “The Crux of 
the Farm Problem,” written by Walter 
Lippmann, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 22. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
long believed that as a matter of fun- 
damental economic fact it is both in- 
effective and, in the long run, injurious 
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to try to solve the problem of overpro- 
duction by production controls, quotas 
or other artificial devices aimed at re- 
straining productivity. This is particu- 
larly true when accelerating productivity 
is largely attributable to tremendous 
technological advance, such as we have 
seen in American agriculture in the past 
10 years. American agriculture should 
not be leashed; its surging forces of in- 
ventiveness and abundance should not 
be frustrated and discouraged. Yet 
clearly it is also a matter of fundamental 
economic fact that these powerful pro- 
ductive forces must be equated with con- 
sumption. Mr. Lippmann’s article goes 
a long way to the heart of this vital 
matter and points up the urgent need 
for the Congress to reexamine now our 
approach to a national agricultural pol- 
icy and to recast it in terms of helping to 
establish a maximum effective agricul- 
tural working force rather than continu- 
ing the present approach of attempting 
to fix production by allocation among the 
existing agricultural working force. 
Ex HIT 1 
Tue Crux OF THE FARM PROBLEM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Both we and they, the free societies and 
the Communists, are contending with a farm 
problem. But their problem is how to pro- 
duce enough and ours is what to do with too 
much. 

They are finding that under regimentation 
and control the farmers lack the incentive 
to produce. For some 30 years we have 
been using Government controls and sub- 
sidies to hold up prices in an effort to protect 
the farmers’ incomes from the consequences 
of too much supply and too little demand. 
The overall result has been still more supply 
resulting in lower incomes for most farmers 
and huge, costly, and unmanageable sur- 
pluses in the Government's hands. 

The farm problem as we have known it 
since the time of Coolidge and Hoover is not 
confined to the United States. It exists in 
Western Europe and it is the most difficult 
of all the issues which will have to be settled 
if there is to be a degree of economic unity 
in the free world. It is the agricultural 
questions which make it most difficult to 
work out some form of economic union—for 
the six countries in the Common Market, the 
so-called Outer Seven, the British Common- 
wealth, the United States, Latin America, 
and Japan. 

The movement toward free trade in in- 
dustrial products is achieving great mo- 
mentum, and there do not appear to be any 
insuperable difficulties to a wide free trade 
area market. But a wide common market 
for agricultural products, both temperate 
and tropical, faces obstacles which will not 
easily be overcome. 

In dealing with unsolved problems, the 
first step towards an eventual solution is to 
isolate and define the crux of the problem. 
The economists have done that. But it may 
be some time before public men, who have to 
face the voters, will think it prudent to pub- 
lish the bad news from the economists. The 
bad news is that there are more farmers try- 
ing to make a living on the land than our 
modern scientific agriculture requires. Un- 
derneath the crop surpluses there is a surplus 
of farmers. The essence of the farm problem 
is how to take care of the farmers who, be- 
cause they are not needed, cannot make a 
decent living. 

In his farm message on January 31, the 
President ventured onto this new and polit- 
ically dangerous ground, He pointed out 
that out of our 3% million farmers, 1½ mil- 
lion produce 87 percent of the total produc- 
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tion. They could easily produce also the 13 
percent which is now produced by the other 
2 million farmers. We are faced, then, with 
the brutal fact that there are too many farm- 
ers. There are nearly twice as many farmers 
as are needed for efficient production. And 
in the years to come, as more and more scien- 
tific means are applied to agriculture, the 
number of farmers that are needed will 
decline still more. 

I have called this a brutal fact even though 
it means that for us an age of plenty has 
arrived. It is a brutal fact because farming 
is not only the production of food and fiber. 
It is a way of life which Americans have al- 
ways believed nourishes the spirit. Yet just 
as the cities are swallowing the villages, and 
the metropolis is swallowing the cities, so 
the industrial farms with their machinery 
and technology are swallowing the tradi- 
tional farms. We are in the midst of an 
agricultural revolution which is epochal in 
its consequences. 

This revolution cannot be stopped or 
turned back by any farm program that Con- 
gress should vote or that the Treasury could 
possibly afford. In view of the many de- 
mands on our national strength, we cannot, 
even if we wished, indulge in the waste of 
precious human resources represented in the 
production of crops at high prices for stor- 
age. We need that energy spent on real 
work, not make work. Gradually, we shall 
have to recognize the fact that the true 
purpose of a farm policy is to reduce the 
hardships of the victims of the agricultural 
revolution, and to protect and help the un- 
needed farmers in changing over to other 
occupations. 

If we call things by their right names, a 
realistic farm policy is not an attempt to 
rig the market, or to insulate it from com- 
petition. In reality it will have to be a wel- 
fare program for the retiring farmers and 
their children, and for the lands which 
must also be retired from agriculture. We 
need to encourage the young people from 
less productive rural areas to leave farming 
for other occupations. Education plays the 
leading role. Direct incentives can be of- 
fered to encourage the shift away from 
farming; Denmark for example, gives spe- 
cial scholarships to young people from the 
country. As industry becomes more evenly 
distributed among the States, a move from 
farming to another industry will less often 
entail 4 geographic move. A rural redevelop- 
ment program can help provide new uses for 
the land and new jobs for people retired 
from farming, softening the impact of the 
technological revolution in agriculture. 

The prospect of more food from less crop- 
land offers us a new freedom to use land 
as we wish to use it. We have hardly begun 
to realize the opportunities opened to us 
by the new processes of agriculture—the op- 
portunity to conserve the soil and wildlife 
and to reforest and to set aside land for 
recreation and for esthetic purposes. 

So, the farm problem should be approached 
not as an annoying and somewhat tragic 
muddle, but as a great opportunity. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE POLICY ACT 
OF 1962, PART UI—A UNIFIED 
FREE WORLD POLICY IN TRADE 
WITH THE COMMUNIST BLOC 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, any new 
trade policy legislation should contain 
provisions for the utilization of Presi- 
dential negotiating authority in formu- 
lating a unified free world policy in com- 
mercial relations with the Communist 
bloc. The need for such concerted ac- 
tion is documented in “The Political 
Stakes of East-West Trade,” a report 
which I submitted to the Joint Economic 
Committee last month, based on a fact- 
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finding trip to the U.S.S.R. and eastern 
Europe which I undertook for the com- 
mittee in November 1961. The report is 
available as a joint committee print. 

The National Trade Policy Act of 
1962—S. 2840—expresses the sense of the 
Congress that the President should apply 
U.S. trade bargaining power to negotia- 
tion of a treaty with our military allies 
providing for: First, effective controls 
on the shipment of strategic goods to the 
Communist bloc; second, alternative 
marketing and purchasing opportunities 
for free world nations experiencing Com- 
munist economic pressure; third, contin- 
gency plans for the strategic use of East- 
West trade; and fourth, the basis for 
ground rules on trade to which the Com- 
munist bloc must adhere in its com- 
mercial relations with the free world. 
The key issue is the leadership role which 
the United States must play in this ef- 
fort of fashioning trade into an effective 
instrument for obtaining free world ob- 
jectives. 

Unfortunately, the President's bill 
continues the purely negative policies 
which have failed to prevent a widening 
rift in the free world’s position on East- 
West trade since the Korean war—a rift 
which the Communist bloc has exploited 
by divisive tactics and through which it 
has picked the best fruits of our tech- 
nology to build up its own economy. 

We cannot afford to let this con- 
tinue. Trade is a weapon wielded by 
the Communists for political purposes 
throughout the free world. Now is the 
opportunity for a united free world to 
use its far superior economic strength in 
an effective defense against these ma- 
neuvers. 

Mr. President, I was pleased to read in 
the Washington Post of February 28 the 
seventh of a series of articles by former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
wherein our most distinguished former 


colleague makes the identical point. 


He writes: 


The national administration should adopt 
as a top priority target the development of a 
solid Western front on trade policies in all 
dealings with the Communist bloc. The 
negotiations which may take place if the 
administration’s new trade program is ap- 
proved by Congress could well afford an op- 
portunity for exerting such leadership. 


I ask unanimous consent to have for- 
mer Vice President Nixon's article 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nrxon WRITES: TRADE Is A WEAPON AND 
WESTERN ALLIES SHOULD CLOSE RANKS AND 
Use Ir Now 

(By Richard M. Nixon) 

At a time that the Communists are waging 
all-out cold war with no holds barred 
the free world, the United States is fighting 
with one hand tied behind its back. 

While the United States has clamped down 
on trade with the Communist nations, our 
NATO allies, whose economies we helped to 
restore with the Marshall plan, are now 
conducting a flourishing business with the 
Soviet bloc. 


We must stop pulling in different direc- 
tions before it is too late. The national ad- 
ministration should adopt as a top priority 
target the ent of a solid Western 
front on trade policies in all dealings with 
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the Communist bloc. It should launch a 
diplomatic offensive aimed at convincing our 
allies that the fight communism is 
not a spare time hobby to be fought after 
the profitable deal has been made. 

We are engaged in an unconditional battle 
in which the weapons are political, psycho- 
logical and economic as well as military. 
Yet on the economic level the free world 
has a bad case of economic schizophrenia. 
Since the death of Stalin in 1953, the Soviet 
Union's imports from the West have almost 
quadrupled—from $400 million worth of 
goods to $1.5 billion in 1960. Trade between 
the entire Communist bloc and the free 
world has grown dramatically from $3 billion 
in 1953 to $8.7 billion in 1960. 

And today England, Canada, and other 
Western countries are vying for trade with 
Communist China, openly admitting that 
one of their primary motives is profit. 

The United States has established an em- 
bargo on trade with Communist China and 
has severely curbed its trade with the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. The only loser 
under the present system is the American 
worker and businessman. For what Amer- 
ican industry does not sell to the Commu- 
nists, they buy from other free countries. 
The Communists still get what they want. 
It is only that the United States loses the 
business. 

Our NATO allies have agreed to ban 
strategic war material from East-West 
trade, but they have sold hundreds of fish- 
ing trawlers to the Soviet Union. These 
were considered nonstrategic items. But 
the same fishing boats have been spying 
off Cape Canaveral. Rubber is another 
nonstrategic commodity sold to the Com- 
munist bloc in large quantities. Yet, Uncle 
Sam would have to wear a blindfold not to 
see that an army rolls on rubber wheels. 

In modern warfare every thing is poten- 
tially strategic. It involves more than send- 
ing the Communists oil and gas pipelines, 
sheet steel, heavy machinery, and chemicals, 
Ev the Communists buy from the 
West enables Soviet-bloc workers and tech- 
niclans to increase production that can be 
turned against us. 


REDS DEPEND ON TRADE 


Trading with the Communists is like play- 
ing cards with a stacked deck. Almost 
everything that the Soviets sell to our allies 
is available or can be produced in the free 
world. The reverse is not true, The Com- 
munists are far more dependent on what 
they can buy from us than what our allies 
get from them. 

Western manufacturers have sold the 
Reds entire factories, large steel rolling mills, 
a complete plant to produce trucks, and 
several hydropower stations. On one of his 
most t deals, Khrushchev explained 
that the Soviet Union gained “new chemical 
enterprises without wasting time on creation 
of plans and mastering of the production of 
new types of equipment.” 

The answer is plain. Western produc- 
tivity, technical know-how and trade add 
up to one of our best weapons. We must 
use it in the cold war. 

Trade and economic sanctions must be 
wielded as a lever at the bargaining table 
to move the Russians from their intransi- 
gent positions. The Berlin wall might have 
crumbled in a week if we had threatened a 
complete economic embargo on East Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union’s support of guer- 
rillas in South Vietnam and in Laos might 
well have been traded on a quid pro quo 
basis for the right to buy Western goods. 


GOODS USED AS WEAPON 

The Soviet Union certainly recognizes the 
value of trade as a cold war weapon. Under- 
developed neutral nations have been lured 
into their grasp by giveaway trade agree- 
ments. The Soviets have deliberately un- 
loaded vast quantities of tin, aluminum, lead, 
and zinc at a loss in order to upset the world 
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market and to generate economic difficulties 
in the non-Communist nations. 

It is time we used that weapon. The cur- 
rent 7-year plan of the Soviet Union is based 
upon continued trade with the West. The 
Soviet economy could be seriously disrupted 
by cutting off that trade. The satellite 
countries are even more dependent on our 
trade. And Communist China, which is fol- 
lowing the same course of buying Western 
technology as did the Soviet Union in the 
1930s, could be thrown into chaos if the 
Western allies joined the United States in a 
quarantine against that outlaw country. 

Werner Keller, in a book to be published 
in the United States next month, makes the 
point that, “Were it not for the boundless 
assistance of Western Europe and the United 
States, Russia would be a second-rate power 
today. Whether Russia will actually over- 
take the free world or not will be decided by 
the West.” The point of this excellent and 
detailed book is made in its title: East Minus 
West Equals Zero. 

The United States should not have to fight 
the cold war with one hand tied behind its 
back. If we are to join with our NATO 
allies in a common bond of military defense 
against communism, then they should join 
with us on the economic front. The West- 
ern World must have a common policy. 

We have been unable to convince our 
allies of this policy heretofore because of 
their precarious dependence on all the trade 
opportunities available to them. But now 
that the European Common Market is pro- 
viding them with greatly expanded trade op- 
portunities within their own community, the 
United States should exert its leadership for 
a common front on dealing with the Com- 
munists. The negotiations which may take 
Place if the administration’s new trade pro- 
gram is approved by Congress could well af- 
Pak an opportunity for exerting such leader- 

p. 

A united offensive on the economic front 
is one of our best potential weapons in the 
oe communism and we should 
use 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER CENSOR- 
SHIP OF MILITARY OFFICERS’ 
SPEECHES—GENERAL EISENHOW- 
ERS LETTERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few comments about the hear- 
ings now taking place before the sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], concerning censorship of 
speeches about communism by the mili- 
tary. I am moved to make these com- 
ments by the splendid letter sent to 
Senator STENNIS by Gen, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower under date of January 15, 
1962, as supplemented by his letter of 
January 30, 1962. I had the honor of 
seeing General Eisenhower and of dis- 
cussing this subject with him at his vaca- 
tion resort in California. 

General Eisenhower's letters should be 
read carefully, because they specify the 
policy which should commend itself to 
us all. I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

January 15, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman of the Special Committee, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: I am complimented 
by your invitation to comment on various 
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matters of current interest to your subcom- 
mittee. Because I have had no occasion to 
examine these issues in detail since leaving 
the Presidency, I shall direct my remarks to 
basic considerations rather than to the spe- 
cifics of pending issues. This statement 
therefore will deal in general terms with the 
public need for information on the Com- 
munist threat; extremism; the military role 
in providing information on communism; 
slurs on the military; and censorship. 

I am sure that all of us would deplore any 
move which would restrict public access to 
reliable information on the deadliness, im- 
placability, totality, and cunning of the 
Communist assault on freedom. We should 
not trouble ourselves over the possibility of 
overinforming the public. Rather we should 
be watchful of any tendency to withhold 
releaseable information. Those of us who 
over the years have had to deal directly 
with the Communist leaders and system be- 
lieve—unanimously, I think—that the more 
our people can be brought to comprehend 
the all-encompassing nature of the threat, 
the stronger will be our own determination 
to preserve freedom at home, and the greater 
will be our national willingness to sacrifice 
to advance freedom throughout the world. 
Telling the stark truth about communism is 
the best way to make our own citizenry and 
other peoples appreciate the blessings of 
liberty. We should encourage all individuals 
who are well informed on Communist tactics 
and strategy to expound freely and often 
on this subject. We should concentrate on 
assuring ourselves that the public has ready 
access to the best available information, 
rather than expending too much energy on 
deciding which persons or groups should fill 
this need. 

One phase of this matter concerns me 
deeply—as it has for many years. I refer to 
the tendency to impugn motives when mat- 
ters of this kind enter the public arena. 
Because the public is, rightly, troubled by 
the Communist menace, the subject tends to 
excite fear and suspicion and is susceptible 
always of being exploited for political or 
other purposes. Thus extremism finds a fer- 
tile soil. And as charge begets counter- 
charge, unless the Nation’s leaders move 
with wisdom and restraint the fanatics of 
both the right and left so belabor each other 
as almost to monopolize the issue, leading 
the Nation to preoccupy itself with the evils 
of extremists instead of the evils of com- 
munism. Facts are forgotten in the extrava- 
gance of mutual accusation. Extremism al- 
ways distorts—what we need is hard fact, 
calmly presented and digested, so that we 
may act with prudence and some wisdom in 
defending ourselves. Incidentally, I have 
noted that the fanatic thrives on publicity; 
he withers when ignored. 

Next, I take up the matter which, so you 
indicate to me, engages your particular in- 
terest—the appropriate military role in help- 
ing to inform the nonmilitary in respect to 
the tactics, strategy, and concepts of commu- 
nism, 

First, I mention in passing that I endorse 
-without qualification the doctrine of mili- 
tary subordination to civil authority. The 
armied services are not policymaking bodies. 
Their function is faithfully to execute the 
policy decisions of the properly constituted 
agencies of civil government. It is equally 
true, however, that, in this modern day, the 
need of civil government for the counsel and 
advice of military personnel in devising of 
policies grows more acute. 

I subscribe also to the position expressed 
to your subcommittee last fall by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, that military involvement 
in the providing of information concerning 
Communist potential aggression—indeed its 
involvement in all matters—must be clearly 
nonpartisan, directed to subjects related to 
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the defense of America, and in harmony with 
approved national policies. 

This is, of course, easily said, But diffi- 
culties are inescapable when one attempts to 
decide what type of statement or gathering 
is partisan and what isn’t—what, conceſv- 
ably, in these times is unrelated to the 
Nation’s strength and safety—and what, pre- 
cisely, national policy really is. Such deter- 
minations are necessarily, in good measure, 
subjective. I suspect that many active duty 
personnel could conclude from such broad 
guidelines that virtually any utterance be- 
fore a nonmilitary group might be construed 
as a violation of instructions of higher au- 
thority; hence the course of prudence would 
be to say nothing at all. 

It is, of course, not the function of the 
military services to ferret out the details of 
attempted Communist subversion in our Na- 
tion. This is the task of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, under Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 
However, by virtue of its vital mission to de- 
fend our country, its long professional ex- 
perience with Communist tactics and its 
highly developed educational system, our 
military is singularly well trained to provide 
to the public, as well as to the members of 
the Armed Forces, the implications of the 
extreme threat of Communist imperialism. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, if your com- 
mittee should glance over the curricula of 
the National War College and, indeed, of all 
the service war colleges, you will find, I 
believe, that the aims, objectives, and meth- 
ods of communism and its aggressive threats 
to our system are probed more intensively 
and more pragmatically in these institutions 
than in virtually any civilian university in 
the Nation. This has long been true. The 
Armed Forces Industrial College, for in- 
stance, began conducting very fruitful na- 
tional security seminars on matters of this 
kind as long ago as 1948. I believe these 
seminars are still in progress. The result is 
that senior officers in the Armed Forces are 
qualified to develop among their units the 
necessary understanding concerning poten- 
tial aggressors, and their purposes and 
tactics. 

As an example of this kind of education: 
In the summer of 1959, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff authorized a 2-day strategy seminar 
of 210 selected reservists. The War College 
seminar presented 55 top experts as lec- 
turers. This faculty was strictly biparti- 
san—including former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and other prominent Demo- 
crats, as well as Republicans. Some of the 
speakers were openly critical of various pol- 
icies and programs of my administration. 
But I thought it unwise to suppress or in- 
hibit such discussions since I believe that 
the American people have a right and a 
need to know the alternate ways of meeting 
the Communist challenge. As an indication 
of the caliber of students, three alumni of 
the first seminar are now U.S. Senators. 
Others were college presidents, deans, edi- 
tors, publishers, Congressmen, Governors, 
lawyers, college and high school teachers, 
and businessmen. I believe that all con- 
cerned found the discussions highly pro- 
vocative and useful, and that there is value 
in such efforts for the Nation as a whole. 

The need for anti-Communist education 
in the Armed Forces is self-evident. Your 
committee recalls, I am sure, our sad ex- 
periences in Korea a decade ago, in respect 
to the conduct of some of our captured 
Americans. This gave rise to improved troop 
information programs designed to strength- 
en troop appreciation of the fundamentals 
of our own and the Soviet system. 

I need not remind your committee, espe- 
cially, that in these times military consid- 
erations and economic, political, and ideolog- 
ical considerations are interrelated to such 
a. degree as to make an arbitrary dividing 
line between the military and the nonmili- 
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tary increasingly unrealistic—a truth, in- 
deed, which gave rise 15 years ago to the 
establishment by law of the National Secu- 
rity Council. Here, in the Nation’s topmost 
planning group, the military, through the 
Secretary of Defense—and, by invitation, the 
chairman and/or members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—directly advise in the devel- 
opment of America’s master policies. These 
advisers, and their supporting staffs, are an 
asset of incalculable value to this Nation, 
and policies governing their usefulness and 
employment should leave a great deal of lati- 
tude to the judgment and responsibility of 
these men. 

As to informing the public at large, I 
have heard statements to the effect that 
the use of the military in this effort stems 
from a National Security Council directive 
of 1958. This, I believe, is in error. It is 
true that during my Presidency great pains 
were taken to coordinate the efforts of the 
military services in its preparations for coun- 
tering hostile moves against the external 
threat, on the one hand, and those of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation concerned 
in combating internal Communist subver- 
sion on the other. But to the best of my 
recollection there is no national security 
document specifically directing military in- 
volvement in the internal problem, and un- 
less material has been taken out of context, 
or general language interpreted very loosely, 
I think there is no basis for these assertions 
involving the National Security Council. 
Nevertheless, both procedures—the troop ed- 
ucation programs and the general educa- 
tional program—seem to me as desirable for 
our country now as they did just a few 
years back. Each supplements and supports 
the other—Defense personnel takes the lead 
in the first, civilian agencies do so in the 
second. 

Naturally, when civilians or soldiers un- 
dertake programs of this kind, within or 
outside the Government, the can- 
not be expected to work perfectly at all 
times and at all places. Faulty techniques, 
errors of judgment, impulsive statements, 
occasional excesses—these are bound to oc- 
cur. As always in cases of inescapable over- 
lappings of responsibility, the heads of af- 
fected agencies must apply judgment—a 
rule of reason. Such responsible heads can 
expect to receive the full cooperation of the 
military leadership in seeing to it that poli- 
cies are obeyed and flaws are corrected. 

Accordingly, should departmental instruc- 
tions be so phrased as unduly to prohibit 
desirable military participation in these 
educational efforts respecting the Commu- 
nist menace, I suggest that your committee 
recommend their re-study with a view to 
appropriate revision. The Reds are well 
aware of the integrity, patriotic motives and 
high qualifications of our military. I sus- 
pect they would be delighted if we should 
prevent such people from spreading the 
truth about Communist imperialism. 

Pertaining at least indirectly to this sub- 
ject, I have heard of accusations alleging 
that military education is so narrow as to 
make service personnel incapable of grasp- 
ing the whole complex of dangers confront- 
ing our country. It is hinted that the en- 
tire officer corps has become politically 
infected, and prone to be disloyal to the 
Commander in Chief. 

I, for one, want to be on the record as 
expressing my indestructible faith and pride 
in our armed services—even though their 
loyalty, patriotism, and breadth of under- 
standing need no defense from me or anyone 
else. 

The entire Nation, including the armed 
services, insists that in our free system 
military influence must be kept within 
proper constitutional, legal, and administra- 
tive bounds. Moreover, as mentioned in my 
final address as President, we must watch- 
fully mind the military-industrial complex, 
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for it tends to generate powerful economic 
and political pressures beyond the anticipa- 
tions even of the participants themselves. 
But these are matters of proportion and 
sensible national leadership, requiring the 
same kind of continuing oversight and per- 
spective that other major power groupings in 
our society, including business, labor, and 
Government itself, require in the interest 
of keeping our system flexible, balanced and 
free. In a half century of national service, I 
have yet to meet the American military 
officer who viewed himself as a budding 
Napoleon, or even a Rasputin, and I suggest 
it is worthy of note that in recent world 
history the three major dictators, Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin, came from civil life. 
This fact does not warrant a general indict- 
ment of civilian motivation, any more than 
one or two military extremists might warrant 
the absurdity that all the military harbors 
political designs dangerous to our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

I believe, therefore, that your committee 
will render valuable service by rejecting the 
recent spate of attacks upon the competence 
and loyalty of the military and by disap- 
proving any effort to thrust them, so to 
speak, behind an American Iron Curtain, 
ordered to stand mutely by as hostile forces 
tirelessly strive to undermine every aspect 
of American life. I say, let our informed 
military speak, always under properly estab- 
lished policies and the general—not petty— 
supervision of their civilian superiors. 
Should they, here or there, speak or act 
partisanly, imprudently, or in contravention 
of national policies, then hold them directly 
accountable, for it is a function of command 
to keep military personnel properly respect- 
ful of the obligations of the uniform. At 
all events, I am certain of this: give mili- 

leaders a lucid explanation of the Na- 
tion’s policies, and they will, with rare and 
easily controllable exceptions, loyally per- 
form. * 

Generally in the same connection, I ques- 
tion the desirability of requiring the topmost 
Government officials, whether military or 
civilian, to submit their proposed public 
statements for what amounts to censorship 
of content—as distinguished from security 
matters—prior to their utterance. I am 
aware, in saying this, that procedures in my 
own and in the administration of my prede- 
cessor may have functioned in this way. 
But, in thoughtful reassessment of this pro- 
cedure, I incline to the view that when 
responsible and restricted officials feel com- 
pelled to submit to censorship, we are smoth- 
ering the concept of personal responsibility 
under a practice of heavyhanded and un- 
justified staff supervision. 

Responsible officials, when in doubt, will 
voluntarily “coordinate” proposed public 
statements within their own and sister de- 
partments so as to protect the Nation, their 
services and themselves, but such voluntary 
coordination is some distance from censor- 
ship. I would hope that all who study this 
problem objectively will see the virtues of 
such a “cooperative” system as opposed to 
censorship, except, of course, where security 
is involved. I have always believed—as I 
now do—that good faith and close under- 
standing among the important officials of 
great human organizations are far more im- 
portant to success than are any number of 
arbitrary regulations and pedantic instruc- 
tions. This is really the meaning of this 
letter. 

So viewing the problems before your sub- 
committee, I wish you and your colleagues 
well in your endeavor to maintain balance 
and good sense in respect to the matters re- 
ceiving your current consideration. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnurt D. EISENHOWER. 
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PALM DESERT, January 30, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Special Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Referring to your 
January 25 letter, the officials to whom I 
have reference are civilians in the Depart- 
ment of Defense who hold Presidential ap- 
pointments, confirmed by the Senate, and 
also those military leaders who are the prin- 
cipal military advisers in the formulation 
of national security policy. This category 
of positions includes, of course, the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secre- 
tary and Deputy Secretary of Defense, and 
six Secretaries and Under Secretaries in the 
military departments. There are doubtless 
others in this broad category. 

Such people, if they have good judgment, 
will have their public remarks carefully 
studied, prior to their utterance, by com- 
petent staffs to protect against inadvertent 
errors. If, however, such officials are lack- 
ing in judgment, or if they are determined 
openly to take issue with Presidential posi- 
tions, they will have to be dealt with by 
means other than censorship of occasional 
articles and speeches. 

As suggested in my statement to your com- 
mittee, there is something belittling to an 
individual of this station in our Government, 
to compel them to submit to uninhibited 
editing of their views by subordinates whose 
patricipation in top Government counsels is 
peripheral or nonexistent. 

In summary, I believe this: for top De- 
fense officials, civilian and military, security 
clearances are necessary; coordination is only 
to be expected; censorship is unavailing as 
well as demeaning. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D, EISENHOWER. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, General 
Eisenhower’s letters lead to these con- 
clusions: That military officers should 
speak; that there must be some tech- 
nique in the civilian establishment for 
protecting the national security in re- 
spect of such speeches; but that the 
highest officers should not be demeaned 
by mandatory editing. These ideas are 
carefully balanced in General Eisenhow- 
er’s most statesmanlike letters. 

I agree that military officers should 
speak because they have expertise in the 
military techniques employed by the 
Communist bloc and thus can contribute 
much to the Nation’s understanding of 
that subject. And the Armed Forces 
have already available a large establish- 
ment for educating their personnel. 
Perhaps most important, the military 
is comprised of citizens who must be 
kept informed and alert not only as citi- 
zens but as individuals who are charged 
with special responsibility and expected 
to take special risks. 

There must be some technique for 
protecting the national security when 
military officers speak, because the sub- 
ordination of the Military Establishment 
to the policies of the civilian branches 
of Government is basic to our constitu- 
tional system. The question is, Who 
shall determine whether their state- 
ments are compatible with governmental 
policy and how shall it be done? This is 
the key question to which the special 
subcommittee will, I am sure, devote it- 
self in assessing the testimony which it 
is hearing. 

Military officers at the highest level 
should be permitted to avail themselves 
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on a voluntary basis of whatever ma- 
chinery the civilian departments estab- 
lish. The rest should be left to their dis- 
cipline as officers and to their sense of 
responsibility as public servants of high 
standing. 

Mr. President, I believe General Ei- 
senhower's letters are a monumental, 
historic contribution by a man who has 
held both positions—the top military 
command and the Presidency of the 
United States. It deserves the careful 
study and attention of every Member of 
the Senate. 


THE RISE IN THE DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it will 
be with reluctance that I will approve 
the measure which will authorize an in- 
crease in the national debt from $298 
billion to $300 billion. I think it is rather 
certain that within a short time an ad- 
ditional request will be made to increase 
the debt limit to $308 billion. 

I will approve of the measure which 
will come before the Senate because it 
is obvious that for this fiscal year $2 bil- 
lion more is needed if the Government 
is to pay its debts. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have tried to fight against 
creating new subsidies, expanding old 
ones, and taking on functions that prop- 
erly belong to local and State govern- 
ments, and I have tried to stop the 
making of expenditures for what are 
desirable but not essential activities of 
the Federal Government. Others have 
also fought against those measures, but 
the fight has been rather unsuccessful. 

Already pending before the Senate for 
the ensuing year are many new proposals 
for expanded subsidies, for the creation 
of new ones, for the taking on of func- 
tions which do not belong to the Federal 
Government, but belong to the local and 
State governments, and for the expendi- 
ture of funds for nonessential, although 
perhaps desirable, projects. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue on 
the way we have been proceeding. The 
national debt will be $308 billion, and 
the probability is that next year there 
will be requests for added expenditures. 

Those who vote for these measures 
ought unhesitatingly to approve the ex- 
pansion of the debt limit; but in fight- 
ing on the floor of the Senate against 
precipitating the Federal Government 
inordinately into debt and in fighting 
against darkening the prospects of ever 
being able to reduce taxes, I would not 
be honest with myself if then, in one 
sweep, completely inconsistent with 
what I have been advocating, I were to 
vote in favor of expanding the national 
debt. 

There has been a limitation by law on 
the size of the national debt. That law 
has acted as a barricade to prevent the 
Congress from indulging in extrava- 
gant expenditures. I intend to recog- 
nize the purpose of that law, and I 
intend to make the fight against inordi- 
nate expenditures.. In order to do that, 
when the next measure of this sort comes 
before the Senate, I shall ask that we 
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take a deep look at this entire problem 
before we expand the debt to $308 billion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time available to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, under the morning- 
hour limitation, has expired. 


FARMERS VIEW KENNEDY 
PROPOSAL FAVORABLY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the legislative proposals that would im- 
plement President Kennedy’s farm mes- 
sage are now being considered by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, on which I have the honor to 
serve. 

These proposals will improve farm in- 
come, utilize our agriculture abundance 
in the public interest, reduce the costly 
surplus, and develop our recreation and 
wildlife potential. These programs are 
of vital importance to American farmers, 
and will prove beneficial to them. 

The Toledo Blade, one of the great 
newspapers of Ohio and of the Nation, on 
February 2, 1962, published an article 
written by James Metcalf, farm editor, 
on the interest shown by Ohio farmers in 
the new programs. I ask unanimous 
consent that this excellent article reflect- 
ing the interest of Ohio farmers in the 
proposed farm legislation be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


County AGENTS FIND AREA FARMERS VIEWING 
KENNEDY PROPOSALS FAavORABLY—GROWING 
SENTIMENT REVEALED BY RURAL SPOKESMEN 

_ OF NORTHWEST OHIO To GIVE PROGRAM OP- 
PORTUNITY To PROVE ITSELF 


(By James Metcalf) 


Northwestern Ohio county agents said to- 
day that the reaction of farmers to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s farm program outlined in 
a special session of Congress this week gen- 
erally is favorable. 

These agents also noted that the opinions 
of farmers in this area have changed in the 
last year or two from strong opposition to 
Government controls to a bellef that it will 
be better to cooperate with the Agriculture 
Department since regulations are here to stay. 

County agents said that it was too early 
to hear a large number of reactions about 
the administration’s new proposals, but 
they reported a growing sentiment to give 
new proposals a chance to boost income to 
farmers, cut surpluses and reduce the cost 
of the farm program. 

F. I. Bell, Williams County agent, said 
that while farmers in his area still believe 
that less Government is best, it is possible 
that an increasing number favor trying the 
administration’s remedies. He noted that 
dairying is important in Williams County 
and that sentiment is growing in favor of 
giving marketing regulations a chance, 


NOTE PROGRESS MADE 


Lorain Bassinger, Hardin County agent, 
said that while he has no reactions from 
farmers on this week’s message to Congress, 
growers in his area seem to be more favor- 
able to the administration’s program, since 
it has already made some headway in reduc- 
ing the surplus burden. He reported at- 
tending a milk meeting recently in which 60 
percent of producers present favored a trial 
of the milk quota plan. 

Byron E. Gamble, Seneca County agent, 
said that his farmers are keenly interested 
in what the administration’s program for 
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1962 will be when completely spelled out. 
He said that recently more farmers in his 
district have expressed favorable interest in 
the new farm proposals, especially the milk 
program, 

He noted that serving milk at the White 
House made a strong impression on Seneca 
County dairymen and farmers generally and 
that the administration’s habit of placing 
more producers and farm organization lead- 
ers on top national committees has made 
quite a favorable impression. 

Richard Farison, Wood County agent, re- 
ported that growers in his county are still 
evenly divided on farm program plans. 

COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE 

R. J. Laser, county agent at Monroe Coun- 
ty, Mich., said that the new program is 
largely a followup of 1961 policies. He 
noted that more of his growers are express- 
ing a willingness to give the administra- 
tion’s plans a chance. 

Glenn E. Maddy, Sandusky County agent, 
said there is little or no change in sentiment 
in his area. He stated that many growers 
were not satisfied with the 1961 feed grain 
program, feeling that payments were too 
low. 

He said that recent reports indicate farm- 
ers in the area will increase their corn acre- 
age this year. 


In Lenawee County, Mich., Russell McDon- 


ald said he had not been aware of any reac- 
tion to date on the President’s program, 

Farmers in Ottawa County seemed to be 
very interested in the President's program, 
according to Don Kimmet, county agent of 
4-H. He said that at a meeting 10 days 
ago, a meeting of farmers expected to draw 
about 60 was attended by more than 200. 

They discussed primarily the agriculture 
commodity program, said Mr. Kimmet. But 
he said there were numerous questions con- 
cerning barley and corn acreage, and other 
matters on the program that would affect 
farmers. 

Fred Knoblauch, Blissfield farmer, said he 
really doesn’t favor any type of Government 
program, because he is a livestock producer 
and therefore needs more grain than he is 
producing presently, 

Mr, Knoblauch also had talked to some 
farmers in Gratiot County, north of Lan- 
sing, and he reports that the small farmer 
there is having trouble finding corn to buy. 
It also is a heavy livestock farm-producing 
area. 

Mr. Knoblauch said that the only corn 
available is that offered by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and that this makes it 
difficult for the small farmer to buy in such 
large quantities. The bins of CCC hold 
3,000 bushels each. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
studies have revealed the enormous value 
of fish protein concentrate. The poten- 
tial of this inexpensive, high-protein 
powder is unknown; and at the moment 
it is delayed, as proponents and oppo- 
nents debate as to its worth. 

An editor in my State, Mr. Steve Es- 
rati, has discussed the matter in two 
articles which appeared in the Celina 
(Ohio) Daily Standard). Mr. Esrati has 
commented on the shortsightedness of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
which ruled on January 25, 1962, that 
whole-fish protein concentrate cannot 
be sold in the United States. 

Obviously this matter concerns every 
American. As Mr Esrati has noted, fish 
protein concentrate could mean life to 
the peoples of the emerging nations. 
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I ask unanimous consent that his two 
articles be reprinted in the RECORD at 
this point, so that we may better under- 
stand this important debate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the Celina Daily Standard, Feb.21, 
1962 


BEHIND THE NEWS 
(By Steve Esrati) 
A WEAPON OUTLAWED 


The Food and Drug Administration sel- 
dom gets involved in foreign policy, but 
recently FDA really put the United States on 
the spot in our foreign aid program. 

On January 25, FDA published an order 
that whole fish protein concentrate cannot 
be sold in the United States. Since Amer- 
ican biochemists have been working on the 
production of protein-rich food supplements 
for areas of the world in which meat is 
short, Communist agents can now spread the 
word that we are shipping food to under- 
nourished peoples of the world which we 
will not permit our own people to eat. 

Senator Ernest GRUENING, of Alaska, says 
the FDA's order, “unless rescinded, will 
greatly impede the efforts of the United 
States in the struggle against the threats of 
Communist world domination. One of the 
greatest weapons in the arsenal of the 
United States against these threats is food.” 

But FDA wants to observe the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, and entrails cannot be sold to 
humans in America unless they are clearly 
marked as such. The protein product made 
from whole fish, utilizes the entire fish. 

The difficulty here is that in the manu- 
facture of whole-fish protein supplement, 
the fish is processed into a completely dif- 
ferent product—fiour. This high-protein 
fiour tastes pretty good and, of course, is 
thoroughly processed, sterilized, refined. 
The fact that entrails, eyes, heads, and bone 
all make up the flour, as well as the usually 
edible portions of the fish, does not con- 
cern the eater of bread baked from such 
flour. He is happy to eat bread. 

But FDA wants the fish processed so the 
parts unfit for human consumption will be 
removed—even though these are no longer 
impurities in the final product. 

Senator GRUENING says that this demand 
will raise the end-product cost threefold 
and will preclude the use of fish protein 
additive on an international scale. 

The FDA Commissioner made his ruling 
despite the fact that over half of the 1,800 
opinions on the fish protein product taken 
under advisement by FDA were favorable. 

The Commissioner contends that inclu- 
sion of the whole fish brings the product 
under the forbidden category of “filthy” or 
“putrid” or “otherwise unfit for food.” The 
scientists proposing this addition to the diet 
of the hungry argue that no trace of any- 
thing filthy or putrid remains in the final 
food product, that solvent baths have effec- 
tively eliminated all objectionable matter. 

But the arguments, pro and con, are merely 
on & technicality. Not many Americans will 
ever have need to utilize whole fish protein 
fiour. By banning its sale to Americans, the 
Commissioner has struck an effective blow 
against the food for peace program. 

And it isn't very logical, either. GruENING, 
in a letter to HEW Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
cof, comments wryly: 

“Americans who do not like the idea of 
whole fish protein would not have to eat 
it. But that is no reason for denying its 
use to every citizen, thereby effectively deny- 
ing its employment as well in our food-for- 
peace program.” 

And lest we forget, the good old FDA went 
along happily allowing the chief of its anti- 
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biotics division, the man who ruled on the 
safety and efficacy of these lifegiving drugs, 
to be editor of a medical magazine, MD, 
which loaded its coffers on ads from Pfizer, 
Merck, Abbott, and other manufacturers of 
antibiotics while at the same time selling 
reprints of favorable articles and reviews 
back to the drug firms. 

The FDA is charged with the protection of 
Americans. That is its job, but America is 
not only threatened by fish viscera. It is 
also threatened by hungry revolutionaries 
who can hear the siren song of Fidel Castro 
and Nikita Khrushchev, 

[From the Celina Evening Standard, Feb. 24, 
1962] 


BEHIND THE NEWS 
(By Steve Esrati) 
FISH STORY—PART II 


This is a postscript to a recent column in 
which I questioned the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s banning of the sale of a whole 
fish protein product to Americans. 

Senator BENJAMIN SMITH II, the man who 
sits in President Kennedy’s seat in the upper 
House of Congress, has added his voice to 
that of Senator Ernest GRUENING, of Alaska, 
also a native of the Bay State, in denounc- 
ing the action. 

The two Senators, who are both from 
States where the fishing industry is of major 
importance, may appear to be motivated by 
self-interest. They are not. The reason 
they are interested in the protein food is 
because they want to feed the hungry. In 
view of the increased awareness of hunger 
and misery in many areas of the world, this 
is an admirable fight to reverse the FDA 
and the Senators are to be commended. 

Senator SMITH has supplied the following 
additional information about the protein 
product. “It can be manufactured any- 
where in the world where fish are available 
for as little as 15 cents a pound. It repre- 
sents a potential major weapon in our 
worldwide battle against hunger and in par- 
ticular against protein malnutrition, the 
most widespread disease on this planet.” 

Congress authorized a study of the prod- 
uct last year when it awarded a $50,000 grant 
to the Department of the Interior. Dr. E. 
Ray Pariser, formerly of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is conducting the 
study. 

The product is presently manufactured in 
the old whaling town of New Bedford, Mass., 
but its utilization, in the words of Senator 
SMITH, “is being hindered by a recent short- 
sighted and irrelevant ruling of the Food 
and Drug Administration.” 

“The FDA,” says the Senator, “has not 
said that fish protein is harmful or unfit for 
human consumption in any way. It simply 
says that the American public would con- 
sider that product filthy if allowed to pur- 
chase it, hence should not be permitted to 
do so,” 

The United States had made a remarkable 
breakthrough in food technology in being 
the first country in the world prepared to 
market fish protein commercially. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, and the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations have recognized the 
value of the product and are supporting it. 

But a bumbling bureaucracy in the FDA 
is now acting like the Pentagon officials who 
kept America’s space race shackled; they gave 
the Navy priority to get into the ill-starred 
Vanguard program, while letting the Army’s 
successful Redstone missile sit in disfavor 
in the custody of Dr. von Braun, We could 
have been first in space. The Army missile 
which launched Explorer I proved that, But 
we were not. 

Now we could be first in the race for that 
inner comfort which comes with a full 
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stomach. Again we will lose the race. Again 
we shall afford our enemies a propaganda 
victory when they take the matter by the 
horns—prior to marketing their version of 
the same product—and proclaim to Peru- 
vians, Kassai, Punjabis and Balinese that 
the product we want to sell is unfit for 
human consumption, that we will not allow 
Americans to eat it. 

Shortsightedness is the purest character- 
istic of the bureaucrat. He passes papers 
back and forth, he sends memos, he sets 
up files and an elaborate staff. But the 
bureaucrat, by tying himself down to a 
narrow-sighted routine—which does not go 
beyond the walls of his little empire—does 
not and cannot take into consideration the 
long-term consequences of his stalling in 
action. 

It is time for increased congressional pres- 
sure to an extent which will cause the FDA 
to reverse its ill-considered ban. 

Representative HASTINGS KEITH, of Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced a bill into Congress 
which would permit a new Congress-backed 
test of the product. It is hoped that the 
Keith bill is successful. 


DANIEL RAYFORD McGEHEE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise 
to express honor and tribute to a great 
public servant, Daniel Rayford McGehee. 

After a long illness, Mr. McGehee died 
on February 9, at the age of 79. He was 
born at Little Springs, Miss., on Sep- 
tember 10, 1883. He attended the public 
schools, and was graduated from Mis- 
sissippi College, at Clinton, in 1903, and 
from the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, at Oxford, in 1909, 
He was admitted to the bar in that year, 
and commenced his law practice at 
Meadville, Miss. 

In addition to practicing law, Mr. Mc- 
Gehee served as president of his home- 
town bank of Meadville for 42 years, and 
engaged in farming and cattle raising, 
as well. 

Mr. McGehee served in an outstand- 
ing manner in the Mississippi Senate 
from 1924 to 1928. 

Following his service in the Mississippi 
Senate, he served as a member of the 
State house of representatives from 1928 
to 1932, during which time it was my 
honor and pleasure to have been asso- 
ciated with him. He returned to the 
State senate in 1932, and served until 
1934, when he was elected to Congress 
from the Seventh District of Mississippi. 

As a Member of Congress, Mr. Mc- 
Gehee contributed 12 long years—from 
1935 to 1947—of effective and useful 
service. 

Following this period in Congress, he 
returned to Mississippi, and resumed the 
practice of law, together with his agri- 
cultural pursuits and banking. 

Mr, McGehee lived a full and fruitful 
life, and served with great credit. his 
community, his State, and the Nation. 
He was a Baptist and a Mason. 

We share with his family and friends 
the loss which has been suffered in his 
passing, but his record of service to his 
people stands as a lasting monument to 
his memory. 

Mr. President, I voice the sentiments 
of all who served with Mr. McGehee in 
the Mississippi House of Representatives, 
in the Mississippi State Senate, and in 
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the National Congress, in paying this 
tribute to him and in expressing our 
great loss at his passing. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
years ago, during 4 years of my 8 years’ 
service in the House of Representatives 
as Congressman at Large from Ohio, I 
frequently sat with the late Congress- 
man Dan McGehee, of Mississippi. Dur- 
ing those years when he and I served 
together we became close personal 
friends, and over the years he has been 
my good friend. He was truly a great 
public servant. He was, in fact, one of 
the finest men I ever knew, and it was 
with a feeling of deep regret that I 
learned of his death. I extend my sym- 
pathy to members of his family on the 
great loss they have sustained. 


ADDRESS BY DR. EDGAR F. SHAN- 
NON, JR., ON LAUNCHING OF THE 
POLARIS SUBMARINE “THOMAS 
JEFFERSON” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., president of the 
University of Virginia, last Saturday de- 
livered the principal address at the 
launching of the new Polaris submarine, 
Thomas Jefferson, at Newport News. 

The vessel was constructed by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., which has a time-honored tradition 
of building good ships for the U.S. Navy. 
She was named for a great Virginian, 
whose devotion to the cause of human 
freedom helped immensely to launch and 
sustain our mighty Republic. 

Because many of us were unable to be 
present and to hear Dr. Shannon’s fine 
address, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point in our proceedings today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
(Address by Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr., 
president, University of Virginia, at the 
launching of the Polaris submarine, 

Thomas Jefferson) 

Mr. Blewett, Governor Darden, Mrs, Mc- 
Namara, Mr. Secretary, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is always a mo- 
ment of achievement and of anticipation 
when, after months of exacting labor, a 
ship is ready for the water. This is an oc- 
casion for particular gratitude and resolve 
when another Polaris submarine will uner- 
ringly seek the element in which she will 
live. I wish to thank the Secretary of the 
Navy and Mr. William Blewett, president of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., for the honor of participating in this 
auspicious ceremony, As an officer in the 
Ready Reserve of the U.S. Navy, I am grati- 
fied to think of this day as something of 
a homecoming—since my first active duty 
was in the Headquarters of the 5th Naval 
District, and nearly 20 years ago I reported 
to the light cruiser Biloxi (CL-80), then 
under construction in this shipyard. As 
president of the university founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, I am privileged to be pres- 
ent today at the launching of a ship that 
will bear his name. As a Virginian, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to salute one 
of Virginia’s leading industrial firms and to 
pay tribute to a great Virginian, who is one 
of the greatest Americans of all time. I 
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wish to commend all the men and women of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. who have had a part in bringing this 
ship to readiness for launching and who will 
continue her construction until she is ready 
for the fleet. I congratulate the U.S. Navy 
upon this prospective addition to our naval 
forces and to the military strength of this 
country. 

In November 1789, Mr. Jefferson, as he is 
still affectionately known in Charlottesville, 
returning from his diplomatic post in 
France, reached Hampton Roads. While 
he was at sea he had been nominated as 
Secretary of State by President George 
Washington. When he landed at Norfolk, 
he first learned of his nomination and was 
greeted by the mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men of the Borough of Norfolk, who thanked 
him for his services to Virginia and wished 
him success and happiness in the new office 
to which he had been called by a grateful 
country. He replied to their greetings with 
these words: “That my country should be 
served is the first wish of my heart. I 
should be doubly happy indeed were I to 
render it a service.” The statement char- 
acteristically embodies Mr. Jefferson’s life- 
long commitment to serving this country— 
a commitment which he also conceived of 
as advancing human liberty. The service 
that he rendered is one of the most inspiring 
chapters of American history. Through 

the Declaration of Independence 
and through participating in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, he risked life and liveli- 
hood to bring this Nation into being and 
to establish it upon a foundation of freedom. 
His farsighted consummation of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase extended the territory of the 
United States westward and guaranteed that 
the United States would become not simply 
an isolated nation on the eastern coast of 
North America, but a great continental 
power stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. And, as he had served his 
State as Burgess, delegate to the general 
assembly, and Governor, he served his coun- 
try in the offices of Secretary of State, Vice 
President, and President. Always he longed 
for private life in Albemarle County at 
Monticello; but repeatedly he sacrificed his 
own desires to the call of public duty—an 
example which we in our own day must 
honor and be ready to emulate. As the 
eminent biographer Mr. Dumas Malone 
writes: Jefferson “is a true and pure symbol 
of the rights of man because in his own 
mind the cause was greater than himself.” 

You will recall that he wished only three 
facts inscribed upon his tombstone—that 
. he was the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the originator of the bill estab- 
lishing religious freedom in Virginia, and 
the founder of the University of Virginia. 
These were the achievements for which he 
wanted to be remembered. Each assured 
fundamental liberties to his fellow Ameri- 
cans: political freedom through the Declara- 
tion of Independence, religious freedom 
through the Virginia bill, and intellectual 
freedom through the founding of the uni- 
versity. Truly, Thomas Jefferson was the 
servant of freedom. 

Moreover, as Mr. Malone declares, Jeffer- 
son “in his own person reminds us what man 
can do with freedom.” He reveals to the 
fullest extent what a freeman can attain 
by individual initiative, courage, self- 
reliance, ty, and human sympathy. 
He illustrates the limitless possibilities of 
human aspiration and of personal fulfillment 
under a democratic form of government. 

The first wish of Mr. Jefferson’s heart— 
that his country should be served—is why 
we are assembled here. The atomic sub- 
marine, armed with Polaris missiles, is a con- 
stant warning to the enemies of freedom—a 
v of the retaliatory power of the 
United States. It is especially fitting, there- 
fore, that the submarine which we christen 
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today should bear the name of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, for she herself will play a major part 
in maintaining our liberty. She too will be 
a servant of freedom. Her name also reite- 
rates the ideal of expanding the perimeters 
of freedom, as Jefferson himself did by ex- 
tending the borders of the United States. 
Further, the Thomas Jefferson is a monu- 
ment to the scientific ingenuity of freemen 
—an ingenuity so prominent among the 
talents of the sage of Monticello. On this 
occasion we witness another instance of the 
fruition of a great scientific venture, thus 
far unique in the world. This has been an 
exciting week for Americans when we are 
already exhilarated by the space flight of 
Lt. Col. John Glenn. 

The Polaris submarine also testifies to the 
creative genius of the people of the United 
States and underlines the importance of 
new ideas and original methods in science 
and in all other fields of intellectual en- 
deavor. As a submarine, this vessel will 
generally operate alone. She will be a sym- 
bol of independence and self-reliance; but 
though separated from other units of the 
fleet, she will be cooperating in a common 
purpose and working for the common good. 
Once more there is a parallel with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who typifies the worth of the individ- 
ual—a concept that we revere in a demo- 
cratic, Christian society. It is gratifying 
that the names of the submarines of the 
Ethan Allen class all commemorate great 
individuals in American history, and pri- 
marily those who championed the rights of 
man. 

In one branch of its derivation, the word 
“servant” comes from the Latin servare, 
which means to protect or to preserve. In 
accordance with this definition, the subma- 
rise Thomas Jefferson will be a protector 
and preserver of the freedom of the United 
States—a mighty deterrent to nuclear ag- 
gression. At the same time, let us think 
rather in affirmative instead of negative 
terms; for preserving freedom also carries 
the concurrent responsibility of sharing it 
with others. So long as we remain invin- 
cible and cherish our freedom, we can help 
others to attain the blessings of liberty un- 
der law. We must have faith in ourselves, 
in each other, and in our principles of 
government. We must have the courage 
and the will to make sacrifices for the rights 
we hold dear. 

In the broadest sense then, not only this 
ship but the workers who have built her, 
the crew who will sail her, and indeed all 
citizens of the United States are servants 
of freedom. It is the abiding glory of the 
United States that her people are not slaves 
to a tyrannical master but are the willing 
servants of an immutable principle. 

Finally, let me say to the captain and the 
crew of the Thomas Jefferson, “Good luck 
and Godspeed.” May the Thomas Jefferson 
be a happy and an efficient ship. Long may 
she roam the seas in the cause of liberty and 
the pursuits of peace. May her very exist- 
ence assure that her missiles need never be 
fired in war; and may her men, returning 
from each cruise to this blessed land, con- 
tinually rejoice in their heritage, so nobly 
summarized in the name Thomas Jefferson. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PAY RAISE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last week the President of the United 
States requested the Congress to send 
him a bill raising the pay of all Gov- 
ernment employees—which undoubtedly 
the Congress will do. But my present 
guess is that it will not be the bill the 
President has recommended. In the 
first place, since he will have to borrow 
between $7 and $8 billion to pay for 
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obligations already incurred, the Presi- 
dent does not want any of the proposed 
pay increase to come in the current fis- 
cal year; but Government employees are 
urging the passage of a bill that would 
become immediately effective. In the 
second place, while the President’s rec- 
ommendations could not be called nig- 
gardly, because he recommends a raise, 
in three yearly installments, that would 
add a billion a year to the present $10 
billion Government employee payroll, 
the President recommends very large in- 
creases for those receiving $10,000 a year 
or more, and relatively small increases 
for those receiving compensation below 
that figure. Yet a large majority of 
civil service workers receive less than 
$10,000 a year, and it is hardly realistic 
to expect the Congress in an election 
year to ignore that pertinent fact. As 
a matter of fact, in passing a pay raise 
bill in 1960, the Congress deliberately 
limited it to those receiving $11,000 a 
year or less. 

During the past 12 years the Congress 
has passed four pay-raise bills, and on 
each occasion Government workers have 
requested far more than they really ex- 
pected to get. Consequently, we should 
not take too seriously the request, re- 
cently submitted to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service by 
the head of the Letter Carriers Union, 
that postal workers be given an immedi- 
ate pay increase of $700 million, and all 
other civil service workers an immedi- 
ate increase of $2,100 million, in 
contrast to the President’s request of 
a pay increase for postal workers of $59 
million, not to be effective until next Jan- 
uary, and for other Government em- 
ployees an increase of about $150 million. 

The pay-raise bill which the Congress 
will eventually send to the President 
should be determined by two funda- 
mental factors: First, compensation for 
Government employees on the basis of 
what they could reasonably expect to 
earn in private industry; and, second, 
periodic pay raises in keeping with the 
rising cost of living, and irrespective of 
the fact that at this time many Govern- 
ment bureaus are overstaffed. 

With respect to the second test, I ask 
permission to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp tables showing the in- 
ereased cost of living since 1939, accord- 
ing to figures furnished by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the pay raises for 
Government employees provided by the 
Congress during those years. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1962. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: I am enclosing 
a table showing the accumulated pay in- 
creases for certain key positions in the postal 
service and the classified service in com- 
parison with the cost of living since 1939. 
This table shows that the Consumer Price 
Index, as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, had 
increased through July 1, 1960—the date 
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of the last Federal pay increase—by 113 per- 
cent. In contrast, the pay for the clerk- 
carrier group of the postal service, which 
represents approximately 90 percent of the 
total employees of the postal field service, 
had increased 179.1 percent. Similarly, the 

classified 


by 152.8 percent and the entry level for pro- 
fessional employees at GS-5 had increased 
117.3 percent. In contrast, the pay for post- 
masters, particularly for the larger post of- 
fices, and for top administrative and profes- 
sional positions, has not kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living. 

From July 1, 1960, the date of the last 
pay increase, and through January 1962, the 
percentage increase in the cost of living has 
been 1.3 percent. If pay increases were 
to be provided only to offset an increase 
in the cost of living since that date, there- 
fore, these lower paid employees would be 
entitled only to a 1.3 percent increase. 

I hope that the attached material will be 
useful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Deputy Director. 
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Past FEDERAL SALARY LEGISLATION 


In the Federal salary legislation of the 
World War II and subsequent years, while 
ue pees power of the salary dollar 

„ the Government provided 
a 3 variety of pay increases. In 1962, 
looking back over the cumulative effect of 
these actions, we find that some salary 
classifications have been increased far more 
than others. 

The wide variety of treatment that has 
been provided is shown on the accompany- 
ing table. The increases since the pre-World 
War II period have ranged from about 179 
percent for the postal clerks and carriers 
at PFS-4, and 1528 percent for Classification 
Act messengers at GS-1, to increases of only 
about 38 percent for postmasters in the larg- 
est post offices and increases of only about 
78 percent for Classification Act positions at 
GS-15, such as division chiefs. During this 
same period, Cabinet Secretary salaries were 
increased by 67 percent. 

Using 1939 as the base prewar year, we 
also find that the Labor Department’s Con- 
sumer Price Index increased in 1960, the 
date of the last Federal pay legislation, by 
about 113 percent. 


Comparison of increases in key levels of Classification Act and postal field service 


with increases in 


Consumer Price Index (1939-60) 


Un percent] 


Consumer Price Index 
Clerk, carrier: PFS-4. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What is the maxi- 
mum which, under the bill, would be 
paid at the end of 3 years to any civil 
servant? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the Presi- 
dent’s bill it would be $28,000 a year; 
but the President proposes that the big 
increase be given to those with salaries 
from $10,000 up. However, in 1960, we 
limited the pay increase to salaries of 
$11,000 or less. Everyone knows that 
the majority of the postal workers earn 
less than $10,000, and it would not be 
realistic to expect Congress to ignore 
that fact in an election year—to put the 
matter mildly. (Laughter.] 


THE SUPREME COURT'S RULING ON 
RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Truth Comes Out.” The 
editorial was published in the Chatta- 
nopen News-Free Press of January 30, 

The editorial deals with one of the 
most significant articles I have read in 
some time—one written by Dr. Alfred 
H. Kelly, professor of history at Wayne 
State University, Detroit, and published 
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and the 1040 increase for G8-15, both of 


in the U.S. News & World Report. In 
the article, Dr. Kelly very frankly and 
blandly tells in detail how in the famous 
Brown school case they sought to distort 
history, so as to make it appear that in 
adopting the 14th amendment, Congress 
sought to have it apply to schools. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TRUTH Comes OUT 

A peculiar and significant story behind 
the Warren court’s unconstitutional ruling 
forcing racial integration in the public 
schools was told freely and with candor re- 
cently by Dr. Alfred H. Kelly, professor of 
history at Wayne State University, Detroit, 
in a speech before the American Historical 
Association in Washington. 

U.S. News & World Report has provided 
a distinct service in printing in its current 
issue key excerpts from that speech. The 
story Dr. Kelly tells clearly shows the 
trumped up grounds on which the uncon- 
stitutional integration decree by the War- 
ren court was based. It exposes the perfidy 
of the court and the NAACP approach. And 
Dr. Kelly should know what he is talking 
about because he is no opponent of the 
decision but was in league with the NAACP 
in cooking up the historical background 
material on which the NAACP based its 
case. 

Dr. Kelly says he was called in by the 
NAACP after the Supreme Court had indi- 
cated that to overturn the half-century-old 
Plessy v. Ferguson Supreme Court ruling, 
that upheld separate but equal schools, 
the court would need some historical ma- 
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terial that would seem to indicate that the 
Congress which proposed the 14th amend- 
ment intended to do away with segregation 
in the schools. 

Dr. Kelly frankly commented that the 14th 
amendment grew out of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866 and that in researching the de- 
bate of Congress on that act this was the 
finding: “The conclusion for any reasonably 
objective historian was painfully clear: The 
Civil Rights Act as it passed Congress was 
specifically rewritten to avoid the embar- 
rassing question of a attack 
upon State racial segregation laws, including 
school segregation.” 

Dr. Kelly proceeded to tell about his work 
for the NAACP: “I am afraid that for the 
next few days I ceased to function as a his- 
torian, and, instead, took up the practice 
of law without a license. The problem we 
faced was not the historian’s discovery of 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; the problem instead was the formu- 
lation of an adequate gloss on the fateful 
events of 1866 sufficient to convince the 
court that we had something of a historical 
case. 

“It is not that we were engaged in for- 
mulating lies; there was nothing as crude 
and naive as that. But we were using facts, 
emphasizing facts, down on facts, 
sliding off facts, quietly ignoring facts and, 
above all, interpreting facts in a way to do 
what Thurgood Marshall (NAACP attor- 
ney) said we had to do—‘get by those boys 
down there.“ 

“In other words, Marshall said, we didn't 
need to win a historical argument hands 
down—all we needed was a face-saving draw, 
‘A nothing-to-nothing score,’ Marshall put it, 
‘means we win the ball game.“ I believe, by 
the way, that this was a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Court’s mood. 

Thus was cooked up the phony case to 
allow Chief Justice Earl Warren to 
erroneously and fraudulently that the 14th 
amendment might permit the kind of dicta- 
torial action represented by his integration 
— that he apparently had predeter- 


7 Kelly further commented: “Warren's 
opinion noted briefly that there was a gen- 
eral disagreement among opposing counsel 
and historians about what the amendment 
as of 1866 had been intended to mean, and 


question of segregation on straightout so- 
ciological 

Thus ignoring the facts—ignoring that the 
14th amendment did not provide for Federal 
enforcement of racial integration, ignoring 
that the 14th amendment was not even 
legally ratified in the manner specified by 
the Constitution, ignoring that the same 
Congress that wrote the 14th amendment 
established a segregated school system in the 
District of Columbia—the Warren court 
usurped power it did not have to impose its 
dictatorial decree upon the Nation. 

Dr. Kelly’s very frank discussion of his 
work with the NAACP to set the stage for 
this fraud on constitutional government by 
the Warren court is most vital documen- 
tation on the decline of the American 
Republic, 


THE DEBT CEILING 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, today we have before us a 
bill to increase the debt ceiling by $2 
billion. The two Senators from Virginia 
have been in the forefront of the fight 
against what is called back-door 
spending. 


A proposal was sen t to Congress by 
Gis POMI an tise 19h ue meets 
which would create a new device to get 
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money out of the Treasury which can 
be labeled side-door financing. The 
President would be given authority, up 
to $2 billion, to take money from appro- 
priations heretofore made and apply it 
for the acceleration of public works 
programs. 

The language in the draft of the bill 
submitted by the President is the most 
astounding language I have read in 
appropriation proposals since I have been 
in Congress. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, the recommenda- 
tion was referred to the Banking and 
Currency Committee, of which the junior 
Senator from Virginia is chairman. It 
has not come out yet. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It has 


not yet come out, but H.R. 10317 has 


been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the distinguished Mr. 
Bucxtey, of New York. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Protocol prevents 
us from commenting on what the House 
does or why it does it, but the junior 
Senator from Virginia can say that the 
$2 billion bill has not yet been intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This is 
a side-door financing proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 1 additional 
minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The pro- 
posed language reads 

In order to expedite TE activities 
under this Act, the President may, during 
the existence of any capital improvement 
acceleration period, cause the unobligated 
balances of appropriations, contract author- 
izations, revolving funds, and other author- 
izations to expend from public or corporate 
debt receipts available to the departments 
and agencies of the executive branch to be 
transferred to the appropriate accounts of 
such other depártments and agencies in such 
amounts and at such times as he may deem 
appropriate and, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, such transferred bal- 
ances may be used for the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such amounts as may 
be required to restore such transferred bal- 
ances not otherwise restored to the sources 
of funds from which they were derived. 


That is side-door financing, and it pro- 
poses to shift from existing programs 
moneys appropriated for specific pur- 
poses and make them available to be 
used by the President, ranging from 
sidewalk to sewage disposal projects, at 
his will and in his time, and to create 
a vacuum or deficit in other funds from 
which he takes the money, which Con- 
gress will be called upon to appropriate 
for. That is side-door financing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If I have 
time, I will yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the authority of 
the President pertain to using funds re- 
lated to continuing annual appropria- 
tions which are provided by Congress? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It says, 
“from revolving funds and other authori- 
zations to expend from public or cor- 
porate debt receipts,” and I think would 
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include some of the funds to which the 
Senator has referred. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 


PROPOSED COOPERATION BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND RUSSIA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald 
of Friday, February 23, 1962, an edi- 
torial entitled “Buddies in Space?” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUDDIES IN SPACE? 


While buzzing America’s planes in the 
Berlin corridor, Nikita Khrushchey pro- 
poses to fly with us to the stars. 

Mr. Khrushchev recently shot off 50 or 
more nuclear bombs. He torpedoed the 
Geneva disarmament conference. He pro- 
moted guerrilla fighting in Laos, and threat- 
ened war with us over Cuba. 

He is working day and night to undermine 
the NATO Alliance, and has just been re- 
buffed in his latest efforts to woo the West 
Germans. 

Yet now he is trying to muscle in on Amer- 
ica’s latest triumph in space. He has made 
the same proposal which Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy made long ago; namely, 
that the United States and Soviet Russia co- 
operate in the exploration of space. 

For 20 years America’s leaders have tried 
to play partners with the Russians in mat- 
ters of mutual interest. Except for a lim- 
ited experiment in Antarctica and a few 
scientific projects relating to the Geophysical 
Year, those efforts have failed. 

U.S. materiel which was rushed to Russia 
in World War II did much to save the Soviets 
from defeat by the Nazis. Yet the Commu- 
nists were so suspicious, and were such un- 
trustworthy partners, that it was impossible 
to mesh Soviet and American power to crush 
the Nazis by joint effort. 

Right after World War II, the United 
States moved to internationalize atomic 
weapons and control them. At that time 
only America had the atomic bomb. Foster 
Dulles sat through session after session of 
fruitless negotiation from 1946 to 1949, when 
President Truman announced the Russians 
had set off a nuclear blast. While dickering, 
the Russians had been working feverishly, 
and successfully, to perfect the A-bomb. 

This dreary story of American proposals 
for mutual effort, always followed by Soviet 
rebuffs and betrayal, has wound its way 
through fruitless attempts to cooperate in 
harnessing the atom for peaceful purposes 
and through endless efforts to agree on a 
formula for disarmament. 

The cynical Josef Stalin and his successor 
have taken advantage of America’s sincere 
proposals, one by one, for propaganda pur- 
poses. And now Nikita Khrushchev proposes 
that America and the Soviet Union become 
buddies in space. 

There isn't the slightest reason to believe 
that Khrushchev is sincere or that President 
Kennedy’s polite acceptance will lead to any- 
thing but shattered hopes among those who 
dare to remain hopeful after so many Com- 
munist betrayals. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT LIMITATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
are to be faced soon with another pro- 
posal for an increase in the national debt 
limitation, this time to the astronomic 
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figure of $308 billion. I take this oppor- 
tunity to go on record in opposition to 
this proposal. Even though it is to be 
only temporary, I cannot give it my sup- 
port, because to do so would be to give 
tacit approval to the extravagant and 
unnecessary measures which have 
caused this proposal to be brought be- 
fore us. 

This proposal is not the illness itself, 
it is merely a symptom of a much great- 
er malady which must be cured if we 
are to maintain our economic balance 
and our rightful position as leader of 
the free world. 


ADDRESS BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
recent address by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
editor of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, has 
come to my attention, and this address 
has impressed me so much that I feel it 
should be available in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for Members of the House and 
Senate to read. Earlier, on November 
24, 1961, it was printed in Human 
Events, and on February 18, 1962, the 
Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald-Journal re- 
printed the text of this speech in full, 
beginning on page 1 of that distinguished 
newspaper. Since that time I have 
noticed that the Reader’s Digest in its 
March issue has printed a condensed 
version. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this speech as printed in the Spartan- 
burg Herald-Journal be printed in the 
body of the Record following these re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABOUT Our NATIONAL MORALS 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


(Eprror’s Note.—Although Editor Jones 
was voicing this challenge specifically for 
newspapermen, we feel that it is of sufficient 
import to be considered by everyone in the 
Spartanburg area. We would also commend 
it for study by members of the Spartanburg 
Ministerial Association.) 

“You have typewriters, presses and a huge 
audience. How about raising hell?” 

This was the climax to an address by Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla., Tribune edi- 
tor, which attracted nationwide attention. 
Jones, addressing newspaper editors at the 
Inland Daily Press Association convention, 
was expressing his caustic opinions of pro- 
gressive education, behavioristic psychology, 
the relief scandals, dirty movies, peep show 
literature, unemployment benefit loafers and 
decadence in general. 

I look upon our own country and much 
that I see disturbs me, But we are a great 
people. We have a noble tradition, We 
have much to teach the world, and if 
America should go down soon it would be 
too early. 

One thing is certain. We shall be given 
no centuries for a leisurely and comfortable 
decay. We have an enemy now—remorseless, 
crude, brutal and cocky. However much the 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy may 
lie to their subjects about our motives, about 
our conditions of prosperity, about our poli- 
cies and aims, one thing they believe them- 
selves implicitly—and that is that we are 
in an advanced state of moral decline, 

When Nikita Khrushchey visited Holly- 
wood he was shown only one movie set, that 
of a wild dance scene in “Can-Can.” He said 
it represented decadence and I am sure he 
really thought so. It is a dogma of current 
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Communist faith that America is Sodom and 
Gomorrah, ripening for the kill. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


We are now at the end of the third decade 
of the national insanity known as pro- 
gressive education. This was the education 
where everybody passes, where the report 
cards were noncommittal, lest the failure 
be faced with the fact of his failure, where 
all moved at a snail pace like a transatlantic 
conyoy so that the slowest need not be left 
behind, and all proceeded toward adulthood 
in the lock-step of “togetherness.” Thus the 
competition that breeds excellence was to be 
sacrificed for the benefit of something called 
“life adjustment.” 

With what results? We have watched 
juvenile delinquency climb steadily. We 
have produced tens of thousands of high- 
school graduates who move their lips as they 
read and cannot write a coherent paragraph. 
While our Russian contemporaries, who were 
supposed to be dedicated to the mass man, 
have been busy constructing an intellec- 
tual elite we have been in the 
wholesale production of mediocrity. What a 
switch. 

When was the last time you, as editors and 
publishers, examined the curricula of your 
local schools? How did your school rank on 
the standardized Iowa tests? When have 
you looked at your schools’ report cards and 
the philosophy behind their grading system? 
Have you asked to examine any senior 
English themes? Have you offered any rec- 
ognition to your schools’ best scholars to 
compare to the recognition you accord your 
schools’ best football players? 


NO ONE-LEGGED HALFBACKS 


For the funny thing about “progressive 
educators” is that theory vanishes when the 
referee's whistle blows for the kickoff. In 
the classroom they pretend to grade sub- 
jectively, against the student’s supposed cap- 
acity, lest he be humiliated by natural in- 
adequacy. But on the football field they 
never put in a one-legged halfback on the 
theory that, considering his disability, he’s 
a great halfback. They put in the best half- 
back they've got, period. The ungifted sit 
on the bench or back in the stands even 
though they, too, might thirst for glory. If 
our schools were as anxious to turn out 
brains as they are to turn out winning foot- 
ball teams this strange contradiction would 
not exist. 

Having neglected disciplines in education 
it was quite logical that we should reject 
disciplines in art. The great painters and 
sculptors of the past studied anatomy so 
diligently that they often indulged in their 
own bodysnatching. And today, after many 
centuries, we stare at the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel or at the walls of the Reichs- 
musee and marvel at their works. 

But this self-discipline is of little concern 
to the modern nonobjective painter. All he 
needs is pigment and press agent. He can 
throw colors at a canvas and the art world 
will discover him. He can stick bits of glass, 
old rags and quids of chewing tobacco on a 
board and he is a social critic. He can drive 
a car back and forth in pools of paint and 
Life magazine will write him up. 

Talent is for squares. What you need is 
vast effrontery. If you undertake to paint 
a cow it must look something like a cow. 
That takes at least a sign painter's ability 
But you can claim to paint a picture of your 
psyche and no matter what the result who is 
to say what your psyche looks like? So our 
museums are filled with daubs being stared 
at by confused citizens who haven't the guts 
to admit they are confused. 

But the age of fakery in art is a mild 
cross that American civilization bears. 
Much more serious is our collapse of moral 
standards and the blunting of our capacity 
for righteous indignation. 
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PURITANS WERE TREMENDOUS PEOPLE 

Our puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were hag ridden and guilt 
ridden and theirs was a repressed and 
neurotic society. But they had horsepower. 
They wrested livings from rocky land, built 
our earliest colleges, started our literature, 
caused our industrial revolution, and found 
time in between to fight the Indians, the 
French, and British; to bawl for abolition, 
women suffrage, and prison reform, and to 
experiment with graham crackers and 
bloomers. They were a tremendous people. 

And for all their exaggerated attention to 
sin, their philosophy rested on a great 
granite rock: man was the master of his soul. 
You didn’t have to be bad. You could and 
should be better. And if you wanted to 
escape the eternal fires you’d damned well 
better be. 

In recent years all this has changed in 
America. We have decided that sin is largely 
imaginary. We haye become enamored with 
behavoristic psychology. This holds that a 
man is a product of his heredity and his 
environment, and his behavior to a large 
degree is foreordained by both. He is either 
a product of a happy combination of genes 
and chromosomes or an unhappy combina- 
tion. He moves in an environment that will 
tend to make him good or that will tend to 
make him evil. He is just a chip tossed help- 
lessly by forces beyond his control and, there- 
fore, not reasonable. 

Well, the theory that misbehavior can 
be cured by pulling down tenements and 
erecting in their places elaborate public 
housing is not holding water. The crime 
rates continue to rise along with our out- 
lays for social services. We speak of under- 
privilege. Yet the young men who swagger 
up and down the streets, boldly flaunting 
their gang symbols on their black jackets, 
are far more blessed in creature comforts, 
opportunities for advancement, and freedom 
from drudgery than 90 percent of the chil- 
dren of the world. We have sown the drag- 
on's teeth of pseudoscientific sentimentality, 
and out of the ground has sprung the legion 
bearing switchblade knives and bicycle 
chains. 

Clearly something is missing. Could it be 
what the rest of the world’s children have 
been given—the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility? 

RELIEF AN HONORABLE CAREER 

Relief is gradually becoming an honorable 
career in America. It is a pretty fair life, 
if you have neither conscience nor pride. 
The politicians will weep over you. The 
State will give a mother a bonus for her 
illegitimate children, and if she neglects 
them sufficiently she can save enough out 
of her ADC payments to keep herself and 
her boy friend in wine and gin. Nothing 
is your fault. And when the city fathers 
of a harassed community like Newburgh sug- 
gest that able-bodied welfare clients might 
sweep the streets the liberal editorialists 
arise as one man and denounce them for 
their medieval cruelty. 

I don’t know how long Americans can 
stand this erosion of principle. 

Nations are built by people capable of 
great energy and self-discipline. 

The welfare state that taxes away the re- 
wards of responsible behavior so that it can 
remove the age-old penalties for irrespon- 
sible behavior is building on a foundation of 
jelly. It is time we stopped this elaborate 
pretense that there is no difference between 
the genuinely unfortunate and the mobs of 
reliefers who start throwing bottles every 
time the cops try to make a legitimate arrest. 

Finally, there is the status of our enter- 
tainment and our literature. 

MOVIES ARE DIRTIER THAN EVER 


Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier 
than ever? But they don’t call it dirt 
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They call it “realism.” Why do we let them 
fool us? Why do we nod owlishly when 
they tell us that filth is merely a daring art 
form, that licentiousness is really social 
comment? Isn't it time we recognize Holly- 
wood's quest for the fast buck for what it 
is? Isn’t it plain that the financially har- 
assed movie industry is putting gobs of sex 
in the darkened drive-ins in an effort to 
lure curious teenagers away from their TV 
sets? Recently, the screen industry sol- 
emnly announced that henceforth perver- 
sion and homosexuality would no longer be 
barred from the screen provided the sub- 
jects were handled with delicacy and taste. 
Good Lord, 

And we of the press are a party to the 
crime. Last year the movie ads in our news- 
paper got so salacious and suggestive that 
the advertising manager and I decided to 
throw out the worst and set up some stand- 
ards. We thought that due to our ukase 
there might be some interruptions in ad- 
vertising some shows. But no. Within a 
couple of hours the exhibitors were down 
with much milder ads. How was this 
miracle accomplished? 

Well, it seems that the exhibitors are sup- 
plied with several different ads for each 
movie. If the publishers are dumb enough 
to accept the most suggestive ones those are 
what they get. But if publishers squawk 
the cleaner ads are sent down. Isn't it time 
we all squawked? 

I think it’s time we quit giving page one 
play to the extramarital junkets of crooners. 
I think it is time we stopped treating as 
glamorous and exciting the brazen shack- 
ups of screen tramps, I think it is time we 
asked our Broadway and Hollywood colum- 
nists if they can’t find something decent and 
inspiring going on along their beats. 


IS THIS REALLY REALISM? 


And the stage: They raided Minsky’s so 
Minsky’s has spread all over town. Bawdi- 
ness has put on a dinner jacket, and seats 
in the orchestra that used to go for 6 bits 
at the Old Howard and Nichols’ Gayety are 
now scaled at $8.80. Oh, yes. And we have 
lots of “realism.” Incestuous Americans. 
Perverted Americans, Degenerate Ameri- 
cans. Murderous Americans. 

How many of these realistic“ Americans 
do you know? 

Two months ago an American touring 
company, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment and paid for by your tax dollars, pre- 
sented one of Tennessee Williams’ more de- 
praved offerings to an audience in Rio de 
Janeiro. The audience hooted in disgust 
and walked out. And where did it walk 
to? Right across the street where a Rus- 
sian ballet company was putting on a beau- 
tiful performance for the glory of Russia, 
How dumb can we get? 

We are drowning our youngsters in vio- 
lence, cynicism and sadism piped into the 
living room and even the nursery. The 
grandchildren of the kids who used to weep 
because “The Little Match Girl” froze to 
death now feel cheated if she isn't slugged, 
raped and thrown into a Bessemer converter. 


LITERATURE—PEEP SHOW VARIETY 


And there’s our literature. The old eye- 
poppers of the past, which tourists used to 
smuggle back from Paris under their dirty 
shirts, are now tame stuff. Compared to 
some of our modern slush, “Ulysses” reads 
like the minutes of the Epworth League. 
“Lady Chatterly’s Lover” has been draped 
with the mantle of art, and it is now on sale 
in the corner drugstore to your high-school- 
age son or daughter for 50 cents. Henry 
Miller's Tropic of Cancer,” which resembles 
a collection of inscriptions taken from privy 
walls, is about to join Lady Chatterly. The 
“quick-buck” boys have apparently con- 
vinced our “bumfuzzled” judges that there 
is no difference between a peep show and a 
moral lecture. 
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And, of course, we have our latter-day his- 
torical novels in which the romance of man's 
upward movement from savagery is lost in a 
confused welter of bundlings and tumblings. 
The foreign reader of one of these epics on 
the development of the American West must 
maryel that our forefathers found time to 
quell the Comanches, plow up Kansas and 
build the transcontinental railroad while 
spending practically all their time in the hay. 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune has 
recently asked his book department to quit 
advertising scatological literature by includ- 
ing it in the list of best sellers. The critics 
and the book publishers have denounced 
him for tampering with the facts. I would 
like to raise a somewhat larger question: 
Who is tampering with the soul of America? 

For nations do have souls. They have col- 
lective personalities. People who think well 
of themselves collectively exhibit elan and 
enthusiasm and morale. When nations cease 
believing in themselves, when they regard 
their institutions with cynicism and their 
traditions with flippancy they will not long 
remain great nations. When they seek learn- 
ing without effort and wages without work 
they are beginning to stagger. When they 
become hedonistic and pleasure-oriented, 
when their Boy Scouts on their 14-mile hikes 
start to hitch, there’s trouble ahead. Where 
payola becomes a way of life, expense account 
cheating common, and union goonery a 
fiercely defended “right” that nation is in 
danger. And where police departments at- 
tempt to control burglary by the novel meth- 
od of making it a department monopoly then 
the chasm yawns. 

Ladies and gentlemen: Do not let me over- 
draw the picture. This is still a great power- 
ful, vibrant, able, optimistic nation. Amer- 
cans—our readers—do believe in themselves 
and in their country. 

But there is rot and there is blight and 
there is cutting out and filling to be done 
if we, as the leader of freemen, are to sur- 
vive the hammer blows which quite plainly 
are in store for us all. 

We have reached the stomach-turning 
point. We have reached the point where we 
should reexamine the debilitating philosophy 
of permissiveness. Let this not be confused 
with the philosophy of liberty. The school 
system that permits our children to develop 
a quarter of their natural talents is not a 
champion of our liberties. The healthy man 
who chooses to loaf on unemployment com- 
pensation is not a defender of human free- 
dom. The playwright who would degrade 
us, the author who would profit from pan- 
dering to the worst that’s in us are no 
friends of ours. 

LET’S GET IT FIXED 

It is time we hit the sawdust trail. It is 
time we revived the idea that there is such 
a thing as sin—just plain old willful sin. 
It is time we brought self-discipline back 
into style. And who has a greater respon- 
sibility at this hour than we, the gentlemen 
of the press? 

So I suggest: 

Let's look at our educational institutions 
at the local level, and if Johnny can’t read 
by the time he's ready to get married let's 
find out why. 

Let's look at the distribution of public 
largesse and if, far from alleviating human 
misery, it is producing the sloth and irrespon- 
sibility that intensifies it, let’s get it fixed. 

Let’s quit being bulldozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs. Let's have the 
guts to say that a book is dirt if that’s what 
we think of it, or that a painting may well 
be a daub if you can’t figure out which way 
to hang it. And if some beatnik welds to- 
gether a collection of rusty cogwheels and old 
corset stays and claims it’s a greater sculpture 
than Michelangelo’s “David” let’s have the 
‘courage to say that it looks like junk and 
probably is. 
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Let’s blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag 
party. Let's not be awed by movie char- 
acters with barnyard morals even if some 
of them have been photographed climbing 
aboard the Presidential yacht. Let us pay 
more attention in our news columns to the 
decent people everywhere who are trying to 
do something for the good of others. 

In short, gentlemen, let’s cover up the 
cesspool and start planting some flowers. 

Well, that’s the jeremiad. I never thought 
I'd deliver one of these. I never dreamed 
I'd go around sounding like an advance man 
for the Watch-and-Ward Society. I used 
to consider myself quite a liberal young 
man. I still think that on some people 
bikinis look fine. 


FED UP TO HERE 


But Iam fed up to here with educationists 
and pseudosocial scientists who have under- 
rated our potential as a people. I am fed 
up to here with the medicine men who try 
to pass off pretense for art and purience for 
literature. I am tired of seeing America de- 
based and low-rated in the eyes of foreign- 
ers. And I am genuinely disturbed that to 
idealistic youth in many countries the fraud 
of communism appears synonymous with 
morality, while we, the chief repository of 
real freedom, are regarded as being in the 
last stages of decay. 

We can learn a lesson from history. Twice 
before our British cousins appeared heading 
into a collapse of principle, and twice they 
drew themselves back. The British court 
reached an advanced stage of corruption 
under the Stuarts. But the people rebelled. 
And in the old days of George IV and Wil- 
Ham IV it looked as though Britain were 
rotting out again. But the people banged 
through the reform laws, and under Victoria 
went on to the peak of their power. 

In this hour of fear, confusion, and self- 
doubt, let this be the story of America. Un- 
less I misread the signs, a great number of 
our people are ready. Let there be a fresh 
breeze, a breeze of new honesty, new ideal- 
ism, new integrity. 

And there, gentlemen, is where you come 
in. You have typewriters, presses, and a 
huge audience. 

How about raising hell? 


ADDRESS BY J. EDGAR HOOVER, DI- 
RECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
George Washington’s Birthday I had the 
pleasure and honor as a member of the 
board of directors of Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, Pa., to attend cere- 
monies at which the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, the able Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was presented 
with the George Washington Award. 
Freedoms Foundation is a great institu- 
tion, which is doing a wonderful work to 
preserve freedom, and there is no ques- 
tion that Mr. Hoover, by his diligent and 
capable work for so many years as Di- 
rector of the FBI, has made significant 
contributions toward preserving free- 
dom, which I deem to be the highest end 
of government. On this auspicious oc- 
casion Mr. Hoover delivered a very elo- 
quent address, entitled “The Courage of 
Freemen.” It closes with a profound 
statement admonishing all Americans to 
live our lives so that we may proclaim to 
the whole world: “Individual freedom is 
our creed—national freedom is our heri- 
tage—world freedom is our goal.” This 
is a wonderful thought, Mr. President, 
and this is an outstanding address, which 
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I commend to the Members of the Sen- 
ate and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the body of the Rxcon fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COURAGE OF FREEMEN 


(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation upon receiv- 
ing the George Washington Award of Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., 
February 22, 1962) 


Iam honored to accept the George Wash- 
ington Award as a manifestation of your 
confidence in the men and women of the 
FBI. My associates join me in expressing 
heartfelt thanks for this recognition, 

This hallowed ground upon which we 
stand today is the most meaningful spot in 
all America, It is most fittingly the home 
of the Freedoms Foundation and its vitally 
important mission. You are stimulating 
deeper appreciation of our Nation’s noble 
past. Due, in no small measure, to your 
efforts, thousands of young people in our 
schools and colleges are developing a better 
understanding and taking greater pride in 
the priceless gift of freedom won for us by 
our early patriots—men of God-given 
strength and determination who laid the 
cornerstones for this great Nation. 

Today, as never before, America has need 
for men and women who possess the moral 
strength and courage of our forefathers— 
modern-day patriots, with pride in our coun- 
try and faith in freedom, unafraid to declare 
to anyone in the world, “I believe in liberty. 
I believe in justice. I will fight, if need be, 
to defend the dignity of man.“ 

Too often in recent vears, patriotic sym- 
bols have been shunted aside. Our national 
heroes have been maligned, our history dis- 
torted. Has it become a disgrace to pledge 
allegiance to our flag—or to sign a loyalty 
oath, or pay tribute to our national anthem? 
Is it shameful to encourage our children to 
memorize the stirring words of the men 
of 1776? Is it becoming opprobrious to 
state “In God we trust” when proclaiming 
our love of country? 

What we desperately need today is patriot- 
ism founded on a real understanding of the 
American ideal—a dedicated belief in our 
principles of freedom and a determination 
to perpetuate America’s heritage, 

The ringing words spoken in 1850 by that 
great patriot Daniel Webster in the Senate 
of the United States are as meaningful to- 
day as then: 

“I was born an American; I will live an 
American; I shall die an American; and I 
intend to perform the duties incumbent up- 
on me in that character to the end of my 
career.” 

These words epitomize the strength of our 
Republic—the determination of American 
patriots from Bunker Hill to the wall of 
Berlin to uphold and to defend the cause of 
freedom. 

This historic and hallowed site of Valley 
Forge is a monument to the true spirlt of 
America. On this ground 184 years ago, a 
battered but unbowed group of patriots, 
dedicated to an ideal, wrote indelibly with 
their life's blood a new chapter in the history 
of freedom. Here was born a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

There must be in America a rebirth of the 
spirit of Valley Forge. The true strength of 
our Founding Fathers did not spring from 
materialistic ambitions—but from the 
deeper wellsprings of the spirit. For them, 
no sacrifice was too great in upholding the 
cause of freedom. 

In our Nation today, the proper balance 
between the rights of the individual and 
those of society is being undermined by two 
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major elements—communism and organized 
crime—two powerful and dangerous foes. 
We will underrate either of these enemies 
only at extreme peril to all we have and are. 

Our Nation's crime problem is growing in 
both size and intensity. During the past 
decade, crime has nearly doubled across the 
United States. It is outpacing our popula- 
tion growth by more than 4 to 1. 

Today, in this great land of ours, a vicious 
crime of violence—a murder, forcible rape 
or assault to kill—is committed every 3 min- 
utes. There is a robbery every 6 minutes; a 
burglary every 39 seconds; and 37 cars are 
stolen every hour. 

By far the most shocking aspect of this 
mounting crime problem is the role played 
by youth. Among youth, there are some of 
the most brutal, incorrigible criminals in 
the Nation. 

Nowhere is the tragic failure of American 
parents more dramatically demonstrated 
than in police records which show that 
nearly one-half of the arrests for burglaries 
and larcenies, and almost two-thirds of the 
auto theft arrests each year involve persons 
less than 18 years old. 

We are losing the battle when thousands 
upon thousands of our youth remain morally 
unfortified against the temptations of a life 
of crime. And we are hastening national 
disaster when we tolerate weaknesses in the 
administration of justice—weaknesses which 
enable repeated undeserved leniencies to be 
showered upon vicious young thugs, robbers, 
rapists, and murderers. 

Teenagers who consistently defy the law 
must be held legally accountable for their 
crimes against society. They, like their adult 
counterparts, must learn that there is no 
privileged class in America. 

The America we live in today must awaken 
to the danger. A tidal wave of lawless 
tyranny is now surging forth from the crimi- 
nal and subversive underworlds. It breaks 
with abrasive effect against the foundations 
of our Republic. Our national conscience, 
our heritage of freedom, the entire cause of 
decency, are being severely tested by these 
deadly enemies. 

Crime has a partner in forming the com- 
mon denominator of a breakdown in moral 
behavior; it is the influence of godless com- 
munism. The forces of communism pervert 
our Bill of Rights. They hide behind a pro- 
tective cloak of constitutional privilege while 
acting to destroy our freedoms. 

In the eyes of their Soviet comrades, the 
Communists in this country have a vital 
role in the march toward world enslave- 
ment. They are, by Nikita Khrushchey’s 
own description, a “valuable” arm of the 
international conspiracy against God and 
freedom. 

This deadly international conspiracy now 
rules more than a fourth of the earth’s sur- 
face and a third of her peoples. Its tentacles 
reach to the very shores of America where, 
less than 100 miles from our coastline, the 
Communist dagger, clenched in the tight 
fist of a bearded international bandit, 
strikes at the heart of a desperate people 
and endangers the peace of this hemisphere. 

In Europe, in Asia, and in our own West- 
ern Hemisphere, a steady stream of freedom- 
loving peoples continues to flee the Commu- 
nist world of enslavement. Nowhere are we 
more conscious of voices clamoring to be 
heard than in Cuba, Hungary, East Germany, 
and other Communist-controlled countries 
where the embers of freedom continue to 
burn in the hearts of men, women, and 
children. 

At this vital juncture in history, we as 
Americans face a critical challenge. Khru- 
shchev, Castro, and other leaders of the 
Communist world have staked their futures 
on the belief that an army of slaves drag- 
ging their chains can overtake free Ameri- 
cans, some of whom they see dragging their 
feet. It is not enough to be against com- 
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munism. We must shed our complacency 
and aggressively meet this challenge. 

Do our citizens fully appreciate what they 
are fighting for? This is the key question. 
This is the theme which you here at Free- 
doms Foundation have been so valiantly 
stressing. We are fighting—not to conquer, 
not to destroy, but to preserve and strength- 
en the integrity of free government, the dig- 
nity of man, the worth of the individual 
personality. We are fighting for the suprem- 
acy of law, for the rights of free speech, free 
assembly, free press, the right to worship 
God. 


The basic answer to communism is moral. 
The fight is economic, political, social, psy- 
chological, diplomatic, strategic; but, above 
all, it is spiritual. It is a battle of ideas, 
of diametrically opposite concepts of man. 

When our forefathers came to these shores, 
they came to develop a new political prin- 
ciple foreign to the lands whence they came. 
Here, men were to be superior to govern- 
ments, That is why there can be no com- 
promise with the Communists. They are at 
war with the entire cause of freedom, and 
the sooner every American faces this fact, the 
stronger our position will be. 

America has no place for those timid souls 
who urge “appeasement at any price” nor 
those who chant the “Better Red than Dead” 
slogan. We need men with a capacity for 
moral indignation, men of faith, men of con- 
viction, men with the God-given strength 
and determination to uphold the cause of 
democracy. 

Our freedoms were not won by defeatists— 
fair-weather patriots who crawl into hiding 
at the first sign of danger. Nor does our 
strength stem from the pseudo liberals of 
the extreme left nor the pseudo patriots of 
the extreme right. 

The cause of freedom is not advanced by 
persons or organizations which make it a 
fetish to grant our enemies privileges that 
law-abiding citizens themselves do not en- 
joy or seek. Nor is the American tradition 
fostered by those self-professed experts who 
promote hysteria by distorting the truth and 
misrepresenting the facts concerning the in- 
ternal enemies of the United States. We 
should not minimize the threat and chal- 
lenge of communism for one moment. But 
we must guard against the hysterical and 
irrational approach. 

Our strength lies in our firm belief in free- 
dom and a determination to maintain our 
freedom with sound, informed understand- 
ing of American ideals and principles. There 
still is virtue in the old-fashioned American 
belief in fighting for ideals, as well as against 
evils. 

In the tradition of the early patriots, we 
must make our American heritage a living, 
dynamic, meaningful force. The men of 
Valley Forge knew why they were fighting. 
They had faith in an ideal—a faith which 
warmed their bodies against the bitter cold, 
which numbed the pain of frostbitten hands 
and feet, which quelled the gnawing hunger, 
which buoyed the spirits of an army far out- 
numbered. 

George Washington and his valiant troops 
fought not for themselves alone, but for 
generations yet unborn. This too is our 
task. From our shoulders, the mantle of 
freedom—worn proudly for all the world to 
behold—must pass unstained to our children 
and to our children's children. No genera- 
tion ever faced a more vital responsibility. 

A half century ago, one of our great Presi- 
dents, Theodore Roosevelt, warned, “If we 
stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen, 
slouthful ease, and ignoble peace, if we 
shrink from the hard contests which men 
must win at hazard of their lives and at the 
risk of all that they hold dear, then the 
bolder and stronger peoples will pass us by 
and will win for themselves the domination 
of the world.” 
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Our Nation was founded by overcoming 
adversity. From the time of the early pa- 
triots—the pioneers, the Civil War, World 
War I, the great depression, World War II— 
always there has been a challenge for us to 
meet and conquer. Greatness won through 
the challenge of adversity can, however, be 
lost through inaction and lethargy. 

Our challenge lies directly before us. The 
course is indelibly clear. Ours is a just 
cause. If we have faith in humanity, if we 
seek God's divine guidance, if we summon 
the courage of our forefathers, our heritage 
of freedom will be preserved. 

History teaches us that we must carefully 
tend the fires of freedom here at home—for 
the light of freemen will penetrate the dark- 
ness of tyranny wherever it exists in the 
world, bringing hope and trust in our noble 
cause. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciple that freedom under God is man's des- 
tiny. We must not only live our lives ac- 
cording to this principle but also defend it 
unto death with the courage of freemen. 

Let us live our lives so that we may pro- 
claim to the whole world: 

“Individual freedom is our creed—national 
freedom is our heritage—world freedom is 
our goal.“ 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1962 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill from the Senate (S. 1991) en- 
titled “An act relating to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, development, and 
utilization, and for other purposes,” 
which was to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962”. 

TITLE I—OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AND MAN- 
POWER UTILIZATION 
Statement of findings and purpose 

Sec. 102, The Congress finds that there is 
critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, 
technical, and apprenticeable categories; 
that even in periods of high unemployment, 
many employment opportunities remain un- 
filled because of the shortages of qualified 
personnel; and that it is in the national 
interest that current and prospective man- 
power shortages be identified and that per- 
sons who can be qualified for these positions 
through education and training be sought 
out and trained, in order that the Nation 
may meet the staffing requirements of the 
struggle for freedom. The Congress further 
finds that the skills of many persons have 
been rendered obsolete by dislocations in 
the economy arising from automation or 
other technological developments, foreign 
competition, relocation of industry, shifts in 
market demands, and other changes in the 
structure of the economy; that Government 
leadership is necessary to insure that the 
benefits of automation do not become bur- 
dens of widespread unemployment; that the 
problem of assuring sufficient employment 
opportunities will be compounded by the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force in the next decade, particularly by the 
entrance of young people into the labor 
force, that improved planning and expanded 
efforts will be required to assure that men, 
women, and young people will be trained 
and-available to meet shifting employment 
needs; that many persons now unemployed 
or underemployed, in order to become quali- 
fied for reemployment or full employment 
must be assisted in providing themselves 
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with skills which are or will be in demand 
in the labor market; that the skills of many 
persons now employed are inadequate to 
enable them to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the Nation's economy; and that 
it is in the national interest that the oppor- 
tunity to acquire new skills be afforded to 
these people in order to alleviate the hard- 
ships of unemployment, reduce the cost of 
unemployment compensation and public 
assistance, and to increase the Nation's 
productivity and its capacity to meet the 
requirements of the space age. It is there- 
fore the purpose of this Act to require the 
Federal Government to appraise the man- 
power requirements and resources of the 
Nation, and to develop and apply the infor- 
mation and methods needed to deal with 
the problems of unemployment resulting 
from automation and technological changes 
and other types of persistent unemployment. 
Automation and occupational training 


Sec. 103. To assist the Nation in accom- 

plishing the objectives of technological 

while avoiding or minimizing indi- 

vidual hardship and widespread unemploy- 
ment, the Secretary of Labor shall— 

(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by automation, tech- 
nological progress, and other changes in the 
structure of production and demand on the 
use of the Nation’s human resources; estab- 
lish techniques and methods of detecting in 
advance the potential impact of such de- 
velopments; develop solutions to these prob- 
lems, and publish findings pertaining 
thereto; and to such ends conduct or cause 
to be conducted within the Department of 
Labor and other agencies of Government, a 
comprehensive and continuing program of 
research as may be necessary; 

(2) promote, encourage, or directly en- 
gage in programs of information and com- 
munication concerning automation, techno- 
logical developments, and prevention and 
amelioration of undesirable manpower effects 
from such developments; 

(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation’s 
manpower development efforts to meet fore- 
seeable manpower needs and recommend 
needed adjustments, including methods for 
promoting the most effective occupational 
utilization of, and providing useful work ex- 
perience and training opportunities for, un- 
trained and inexperienced youth; 

(4) arrange for the conduct of such re- 
search and investigations as give promise of 
furthering the objectives of this Act. 


Improving labor mobility 


Sec. 104. In order to encourage the mo- 
bility of labor, to determine existing im- 
pediments to such mobility, and to determine 
the feasibility and desirability of methods 
to improve the mobility of labor, the Sec- 
retary of Labor is directed to 

(1) establish a program of factual studies 
of practices of employers and unions which 
tend to impede the mobility of workers or 
which facilitate mobility, including but not 
limited to early retirement and vesting pro- 
visions and practices under private com- 
pensation plans; the extension of health, 
welfare, and insurance benefits to laid-off 
workers; the operation of severance pay 
plans; the operation of seniority systems; 
and the use of extended leave plans for edu- 
cation and training purposes. A report on 
these studies shall be included as a part of 
we Secretary’s report required under section 

(2) promote by discussions, publications, 
and other appropriate means, the develop- 
ment and adoption of equitable practices 
which improve the mobility of workers, 


Manpower report 
Sec. 105. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
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the President as he deems appropriate per- 
taining to manpower requirements, resources, 
use, and training; and the President shall 
transmit to the Congress within sixty days 
after the beginning of each regular session 
(commencing with the year 1963) a report 
pertaining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, utilization, and training. 
Information and research 


Sec. 106. The Secretary of Labor shall de- 
velop, compile, and make available, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, informa- 
tion regarding skill requirements, occupa- 
tional outlook, job opportunities, labor sup- 
ply in various skills, and employment trends 
on a National, State, area, or other appro- 
priate basis which shall be used in the edu- 
cational, training, counseling, and place- 
ment activities performed under this Act, 


Appropriations for administration 


Sec. 107. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $1,770,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to ex- 
ceed $1,670,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, to administer the 
of this title. 


TITLE II—TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 
Responsibility for programs 

Sec. 201. (a) In carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary of Labor 
shall determine the skill requirements of 
the economy, develop policies for the ade- 
quate occupational development and maxi- 
mum utilization of the skills of the Na- 
tion’s workers, and develop and encourage 
the development of broad and diversified 
training programs, including on-the-job 
training, designed to qualify for employ- 
ment the many persons who cannot reason- 
ably be expected to secure appropriate full- 
time employment without such training, 
and to equip the Nation’s workers with the 
new and improved skills that are and will 
be required. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall carry out 
his responsibilities under this title through 
the maximum utilization of all possible re- 
sources for skill development available in 
industry, labor, public and private educa- 
tional and training institutions, State, Fed- 
eral, and local agencies, and other appro- 
priate public and private organizations and 
facilities. 

Selection of trainees 


Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide a program for testing, counseling, 
and selecting for occupational training un- 
der titles III and IV those unemployed or 
underemployed individuals who cannot be 
expected to secure appropriate full-time em- 
ployment without training. Whenever ap- 
propriate the Secretary shall also provide a 

program for the testing and counsel- 
ing of youths, sixteen years of age or older, 
and for the selection of those youths for 
whom occupational training under this Act 
is indicated, 

(b) Although priority in referral for train- 
ing shall be extended to unemployed individ- 
uals, the Secretary of Labor shall, to the 
maximum extent possible, also refer other 
individuals qualified for training programs 
which will enable them to acquire needed 
skills. Priority in referral for training shall 
also be extended to individuals to be trained 
for skills needed within the area of their 
residence. Workers in farm families with 
less than $1,200 annual net family income 
shall be considered unemployed for the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

(c) Before selecting an individual for 

thi tha 


ment in the occupation for which the in- 
dividual is to be trained. If such employ- 
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ment is not available in the area in which 
the individual resides, the Secretary shall 
Obtain reasonable assurance of such individ- 
ual’s willingness to accept employment out- 
side his area of residence. 

(d) The Secretary shall not refer individ- 
uals for training in an occupation which re- 

quires less than two weeks training, unless 
there are immediate employment opportuni- 
ties in such occupation. 

(e) The duration of any training program 
to which an individual is referred shall be 
reasonable and consistent with the occupa- 
tion for which the individual is being trained. 

(£) Upon certification by the responsible 
training agency that an individual who has 
been referred for training does not have a 
satisfactory attendance record or is not mak- 
ing satisfactory progress in such training, 
absent good cause, the Secretary shall forth- 
with terminate his training and subsistence 
and transportation allowances, and withdraw 
his referral. Such individual shall not be 
eligible for such allowances for one year 
thereafter. 

(g) The Secretary of Labor shall provide 
placement services to individuals who have 
completed their training under this Act, as 
well as counseling services to such individ- 
uals for an appropriate period after they 
have been placed. 

Training allowances 

Src. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States (which, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, shall include the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands) under which the Secretary of Labor 
shall make Payments to such States either 
im advance or by way of reimbursement for 
the purpose of enabling such States, as 
agents for the United States, to make pay- 
ment of weekly training allowances to un- 
employed individuals selected for training 
pursuant to the provisions of section 202 of 
this title and undergoing such training in 
a program operated pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act. Each such agreement 
shall provide that eighteen months after the 
enactment of this Act any payments made 
thereafter under this section must be 
matched by State funds in an amount equal 
to the Federal payment. Such payments 
shall be made for a period not exceeding 
fifty-two weeks, and the amount of any such 
payment in any week for individuals under- . 
going training, including uncompensated 
employer-provided training, shall not exceed 
the amount of the average weekly unemploy- 
ment compensation payment (including al- 
lowances for dependents) for a week of total 
unemployment in the State making such 
payments during the most recent quarter for 
which such data are available: Provided 
however, That in any week an individual 
who, but for his training, would be entitled 
to unemployment compensation in excess of 
such an allowance shall receive an allow- 
ance increased by the amount of such 
excess. 

With respect to any week for which an 
individual receives unemployment compen- 
sation under title XV of the Social Security 
Act or any other Federal or State unemploy- 
ment compensation law which is less 
than the average weekly unemployment 
compensation payment (including allow- 
ances for dependents) for a week of total 
unemployment in the State making such 
payment during the most recent quarter for 
which such data are available, a supple- 
mental training allowance may be paid. 
This supplemental training allowance shall 
not exceed the difference between his unem- 
ployment compensation and the average 
weekly unemployment compensation pay- 
ment referred to above. 

For individuals undergoing on-the-job 
training, the amount of any payment which 
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would otherwise be made by the Secretary 
of Labor under this section shall be reduced 
by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
that payment as the number of compensated 
hours per week bears to forty hours: Pro- 
vided, That in no event shall the payment to 
such an individual, when added to the 
amount received from the employer, bring 
the total to more than the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment re- 
ferred to above. 

(b) Training allowances may be supple- 
mented by such sums as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be necessary 
to defray actual and necessary transporta- 
tion expenses of individuals engaged in train- 
ing under this Act and, when such training 
is provided in facilities which are not within 
commuting distance of their regular place 
of residence, to defray actual and necessary 
transportation and subsistence expenses for 
separate maintenance of such individuals. 
The Secretary in defraying such subsistence 
expenses shall not afford any individual an 
allowance exceeding the rate of $35 per week; 
nor shall the Secretary authorize any trans- 
portation expenditure exceeding the rate of 
10 cents per mile. 

(c) Training allowances shall be limited 
to unemployed persons who have had not 
less than three years of experience in gain- 
ful employment and who are heads of fami- 
lies or heads of households as defined in the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(d) No weekly training allowance shall 
be paid to any person otherwise eligible who, 
with respect to the week for which such 
payment would be made, has received or is 
eligible for unemployment compensation 
under title XV of the Social Security Act or 
any other Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law, but if the appropriate 
State or Federal agency finally determines 
that a person denied training allowances for 
any week because of this subsection was not 
entitled to unemployment compensation un- 
der title XV of the Social Security Act or 
such Federal or State law with respect to 
such week, this subsection shall not apply 
with respect to such week. 

(e) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions (including, so far 
as may be appropriate, provisions authorized 
or made applicable with respect to agree- 
ments concluded by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to title XV of the Social Security 
Act) as will promote effective administra- 
tion, protect the United States against loss, 
and insure the proper application of pay- 
ments made to the State under such agree- 
ment. Except as may be provided in such 
agreements, or in regulations hereinafter 
authorized, determinations by any duly 
designated officer or agency as to the eligi- 
bility of individuals for weekly training al- 
lowances under this section shall be final 
and conclusive for any purposes and not 
subject to review by any court or any other 
officer. 

(f) If unemployment compensation pay- 
ments are paid to an individual taking train- 
ing under this Act, or any other Federal Act, 
the State making such payments shall be 
reimbursed from funds herein appropriated. 
The amount of such reimbursement shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Labor on the 
basis of reports furnished to him by the 
States and such amount shall then be placed 
in the State’s unemployment trust fund ac- 
count. 

(g) A person who, in connection with an 
occupational training program, has received 
a training allowance or whose unemploy- 
ment compensation payments were reim- 
bursed under the provisions of this Act or 
any other Federal Act shall not be entitled 
to training allowances under this Act for 
one year after the completion or other ter- 
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mination of the training with respect to 
which such allowance or payment was made. 

(h) No training allowance shall be paid to 
any person who is receiving training for an 
occupation which requires a training period 
of less than six days. 


(i) A person who refuses, without good 


cause, to accept training under this Act 
shall not, for one year thereafter, be entitled 
to training allowances, 


Agreements with States 


Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with 
States, or with the appropriate State agency, 
pursuant to which the Secretary of Labor 
may, for the purpose of carrying out his 
functions and duties under this title, utilize 
the services of the appropriate State agency 
and, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, may reimburse the State or appropriate 
agency and its employees for services ren- 
dered for such purposes. 

(b) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions as will promote effec- 
tive administration, protect the United 
States against loss, and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in & 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Rules and regulations 


Sec. 205. The Secretary of Labor shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


Appropriations 

Sec. 206. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $65,800,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
$110,667,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

TITLE IlI—ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Development of on-the-job training courses 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
encourage, develop, and secure the adoption 
of programs for on-the-job training needed 
to equip individuals selected for training 
with the appropriate skills. The Secretary 
shall, to the maximum extent possible, 
secure the adoption by private and public 
agencies, employers, trade associations, labor 
organizations and other industrial, educa- 
tional, and community groups which he de- 
termines are qualified to conduct effective 
training programs under this title of such 
programs as he approves, and for this pur- 
pose he is authorized to enter into appro- 
priate agreements with them. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall cooperate 
w'th the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in coordinating on-the-job 
tra programs with vocational educa- 
tional programs conducted pursuant to the 
provisions of title IV. 


Training program standards 
Sec. 302. In adopting or approving any 


training program under this title, and as a 


condition to the expenditure of funds for 
any such program, the Secretary shall make 
such arrangements as he deems necessary to 
insure adherence to appropriate training 
standards and policies, including as- 
surances— 

(1) that the training content of the pro- 
gram is adequate, involves reasonable pro- 
gression, and will result in the qualification 
of trainees for suitable employment; 

(2) that the training period is reasonable 
and consistent with periods customarily re- 
quired for comparable training: 

(3) that adequate and safe facilities, per- 
sonnel, and records of attendance and pro- 
gress are provided; and 

(4) that the trainees are compensated by 
the employer at such rates, including periodic 
increases, as may be deemed reasonable under 
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regulations hereinafter authorized, consider- 
ing such factors as industry, geographical 
region, and trainee proficiency. 


Supervision of on-the-job and related train- 
ing programs 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of Labor shall make 
appropriate provision for supervision of the 
on-the-job training p: ams conducted 
under this title to insure the quality of the 
training provided and the adequacy of the 
various programs. 

State agreements 


Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to enter into an agreement with a 
State, or with the appropriate agency of the 
State, pursuant to which the Secretary of 
Labor may, for the purpose of carrying out 
his functions and duties under this title, 
utilize the services of the appropriate State 
agency and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse such State or 
appropriate agency for services rendered for 
such purposes. 

(b) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions as will promote ef- 
fective administration, protect the United 
States against loss, and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the ap- 
propriate State agency are performed in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Rules and regulations 


Sec. 305. The Secretary of Labor shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 


Appropriations 
Src. 306. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Labor a 
sum, not to exceed $2,800,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and not to exceed 
$4,800,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE IV—VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Provision of vocational training 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title II of this Act, enter into 
agreements with States under which the ap- 
propriate State vocational education agen- 
cies will undertake to provide the vocational 
training needed to equip individuals, re- 
ferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare by the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to section 202, for the occupation spec- 
ified in the referrals, Such State agencies 
shall provide for such training through pub- 
lic education agencies or institutions or, if 
facilities or services of such agencies or in- 
stitutions are not adequate for the purpose, 
through arrangements with private educa- 
tional or training institutions. Any such 
agreement may provide for payment to such 
State agency of up to 100 per centum of 
the cost to the State of carrying out the 
agreement with respect to unemployed in- 
dividuals, and up to 50 per centum of the 
cost with respect to other individuals, and 
shall contain such other provisions as will 
promote effective administration (including 
provisions for reports on the attendance 
and performance of trainees, with immedi- 
ate notice to the Secretary of Labor in the 
event a trainee fails to attend or progress 
satisfactorily, and provision for continuous 
supervision of the training programs con- 
ducted under the agreement to insure the 
quality and adequacy of the training pro- 
vided), protect the United States against 
loss, and assure that the functions and du- 
ties to be carried out by such State agency 
are performed in such fashion as will carry 
out the purposes of this title: Provided, 
That, after eighteen months after the enact- 
ment of this Act, any amount paid to a 
State to carry out an agreement authorized 
by this part shall be paid on condition that 
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such State shall bear 50 per centum of such 
cost. In the case of any State which does 
not enter into an agreement under this sec- 
tion, and in the case of any training which 
the State agency does not provide under 
such an agreement, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall provide the 
needed training by agreement or contract 
with public or private educational or train- 
ing institutions. 

Cooperation with Secretary of Labor 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor in coordinating voca- 
tional education programs with on-the-job 
training conducted pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title III. 


Rules and regulations 


Sec. 403. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions 


of this title. 
Appropriations 

Sec. 404. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a sum, not to ex- 
ceed $28,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and not to exceed $42,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
Apportionment of benefits 

Sec. 501. For the purpose of effecting an 
equitable apportionment of Federal expen- 
ditures among the States in carrying out the 
programs authorized under titles II, III, and 
IV of this Act, the of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in accordance with uniform standards 
and in arriving at such standards, shall con- 
sider the following factors: (1) the propor- 
tion which the labor force of a State bears 
to the total labor force of the United States, 
(2) the proportion which the unemployed 
in a State during the preceding calendar 
year bears to the total number of unem- 
ployed in the United States in the preceding 
calendar year, (3) the lack of appropriate 
full-time employment in the State, (4) the 
proportion which the insured unemployed 
within a State bears to the total number of 
insured employed within such State. 

Other agencies and departments 

Sec. 502. (a) In the performance of his 
functions under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor, in order to avoid unnecessary expense 
and duplication of functions among Govern- 
ment agencies, shall use the available serv- 
ices or facilities of other agencies and in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government, 
under conditions specified in subsection (d). 
Each department, agency, or establishment 
of the United States is authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Labor and, to the extent permitted by law, 
to provide such services and facilities as he 
May request for his assistance in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act. 

(b) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, between departments and agencies 
of the Government, if such funds are used 
for the purposes for which they are specifi- 
cally authorized and appropriated. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
make such contracts or agreements, establish 
such procedures, and make such payments, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, or otherwise allocate or expend funds 
made available, under this Act, as they deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 
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(d) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by 
this Act to assist in relocating establish- 
ments from one area to another. Such limi- 
tation shall not prohibit assistance to a 
business entity in the establishment of a 
new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary of Labor finds that 
such assistance will not result in an in- 
crease in unemployment in the area of orig- 
inal location or in any other area where such 
entity conducts business operations, unless 
he has reason to believe that such branch, 
affiliate, or subsi is being established 
with the intention of closing down the 
operations of the existing business entity 
in the area of its original location or in 
any other area where it conducts such 
operations. 

Maintenance of State effort 

Sec. 503. No training program which is 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act shall be ap- 
proved unless the Secretary of Labor, if the 
program is authorized under title III, or 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, if the program is authorized under title 
IV, satisfies himself that neither the State 
nor the locality in which the training is 
carried out has reduced or is reducing its 
own level of expenditures for vocational 
education and training, including program 
operation under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act and titles 
I, II, and III of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946, except for reductions unrelated 
to the provisions or purposes of this Act. 

Selection and referral 

Sec. 504. The selection of individuals for 
training under this Act and the placement 
of such individuals shall not be contingent 
upon such individual’s membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization. 

Secretaries’ reports 

Sec. 505. (a) Prior to March 1, 1963, and 
again prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 
Labor shall make a report to Congress, Such 
report shall contain an evaluation of the 
programs under titles I, IT, and III. includ- 
ing the number of individuals trained and 
the number and types of training activities 
under this Act, the number of unemployed 
or underemployed persons who have secured 
full-time employment as a result of such 
training, and the nature of such employ- 
ment, the need for continuing such pro- 
grams, and recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

(b) Prior to March 1, 1963, and again 
prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall also 
make a report to Congress. Such report 
shall contain an evaluation of the programs 
under title IV, the need for continuing such 
programs, and recommendations for im- 
provement. The first such report shall also 
contain the results of the vocational train- 
ing survey which is presently being con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary. 

Termination of authority 

Sec. 506. (a) All authority conferred under 
titles II, HI, and IV of this Act shall termi- 
nate at the close of June 30, 1964. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of these titles shall not affect 
the disbursement of funds under, or the car- 
rying out of, any contract, commitment, or 
other obligation entered into pursuant to 
these titles prior to the date of such termi- 
nation: Provided, That no disbursement of 
funds shall be made pursuant to the author- 
ity conferred under titles II, III, and IV of 
this Act after December 30, 1964. 
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Appropriations 

Src. 507. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretaries of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as may be nec to administer the provi- 
sions of this title, but not to exceed the sum 
of $1,600,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and not to exceed the sum of 
$2,750,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill, S. 1991, 
agree to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. PELL, Mr. Proury, and Mr. 
Mourpuy conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1991 be 
printed showing the House amendments 
thereto. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


— ——ñu—w— 


FURTHER TEMPORARY INCREASE 
IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 10050, 
the so-called debt limit bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(H.R. 10050) to provide for a further 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in the Second Liberty 
Bond Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is with a great deal of reluctance 
and, I will say, a good deal of sadness 
that, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, I am compelled to 
ask for an increase in the Federal debt 
limit from $298 to $300 billion. 

I do so, Mr. President, because the 
President of the United States, in per- 
son, has advised me that unless the debt 
limit is increased by March 1, our Gov- 
ernment cannot pay its current bills. 

I do not recall in my long service on 
the Senate Committee on Finance that 
there has ever before arisen an emer- 
gency condition such as is presented to 
the Senate today. We of course must 
recognize that the failure of this Gov- 
ernment to pay its bills would create 
chaos at home and abroad in the free 
world, and we cannot permit such a 
situation to occur. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that be- 
fore July 1, the administration is going 
to ask that the debt limit be raised again 
by $8 billion. As chairman of the 
Finance Committee—and I hope I shall 
be joined by other Senators—TI shall op- 
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pose to the utmost of my capacity rais- 
ing the debt limit an additional $8 bil- 
lion, to $308 billion for next fiscal year 
when the administration says there will 
be a balanced budget. 

Under circumstances which have been 
allowed to develop, we are virtually 
forced to go more deeply into debt to 
pay running expenses continually com- 
ing due in excess of revenue income. 

Federal financial crises such as this 
are recurring with increasing frequency. 
Enactment of the pending bill will raise 
the limit on the Federal debt $7 billion 
in 8 months. 

A year ago the debt limit was $293 
billion. The present $298 billion limit 
was requested by the administration last 
June. Now it is asking that the limit 
be raised again to $300 billion. 

A $308 billion limit will be requested 
before June 30, lifting the limit by $15 
billion ina year. As the situation stands 
now, this will be the year of the highest 
revenue and highest debt in history. 

It is clear that continually raising the 
statutory limit on the Federal debt is 
only temporizing with dangerous deteri- 
oration in the Government's basic fiscal 
condition. 

A thorough examination of the finan- 
cial position of the United States should 
and will be made before the next request 
to raise the limit on the Federal debt is 
granted. 

Work on the examination has started. 
The Government's obligations are huge, 
complex and worldwide. The study will 
be exhaustive. It is concerned with hard 
facts as distinguished from fiscal fantasy. 

As a starting fact—regardless of how 
important the justifications were—there 
have been 24 Federal deficits in the past 
30 years; there is another this year; and 
another, in my judgment, is to be ex- 
pected next year. 

The deficit last fiscal year was $3.9 
billion. This year, ending June 30, it 
will be $7 billion to $10 billion. The 
combined deficits for the 2 years will 
total $11 billion to $14 billion. 

Deterioration in the Government’s 
fiscal position over the past year is docu- 
mented chronologically by a succession 
of official statements—each showing the 
situation worse than before. 

A year ago the previous administra- 
tion estimated a $1.5 billion surplus in 
the current fiscal year, 1962, which be- 
gan last July 1. 

On March 27, 1961, the present ad- 
ministration revised the estimate to 
forecast at $2.1 billion deficit. 

On March 28 the deficit estimate was 
revised to $2.8 billion. 

On May 25 the deficit estimate was 
revised to $3.6 billion. 

On June 27 the deficit estimate was 
revised to $3.7 billion. 

On July 25 the deficit estimate was 
revised to $5.3 billion. 

On October 29 the deficit estimate was 
revised to $6.9 billion. 

On January 18, 1962, the President in 
his budget message revised the deficit 
estimate again to $7 billion. 

The latest monthly Treasury state- 
ment showed an actual deficit of $9.4 
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billion during the first 7 months of the 
year, through January. 

Only last June 27 the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified that “a temporary 
statutory debt limit of $298 billion 
should give us sufficient elbow room for 
maximum efficiency of operations.” 

Treasury figures relating to the pend- 
ing $2 billion debt-increase bill show 
deterioration in the fiscal situation has 
been precipitate since the June request 
to raise the debt limit to $298 billion. 

The Treasury’s June estimates of debt 
levels, on a semimonthly basis, were 
wrong as much as $5.4 billion in the first 
half of the fiscal year ending in De- 
cember. 

The Treasury's June estimates of semi- 
monthly debt levels for the last half of 
this fiscal year—January—June 1962— 
are now revised upward as much as $5.6 
billion. 

Unnecessary spending is increasing. 
Nonmilitary Federal expenditures in the 
first 7 months this year, through Janu- 
ary, ran 10 percent higher than during 
the same period last year. 

Total Federal expenditures in the 
July-January period were $3.9 billion 
higher than last year; nonmilitary ex- 
penditures increased $2.4 billion, and 
military expenditures increased $1.5 
billion. 

We have been the policeman, the 
banker, and the Santa Claus for the free 
world more than 15 years. Recent fig- 
ures showed U.S. foreign aid has totaled 
more than $100 billion, and it is con- 
tinuing. 

Meanwhile we are faced with a men- 
acing deficit in the balance of interna- 
tional payments between the United 
States and nations we have assisted. It 
has run as high as $4 billion a year. 

This situation, in combination with do- 
mestic deficits which threaten or cause 
inflation, has resulted in a drain on our 
gold supply. We have lost 30 percent of 
our gold in relatively few years. Mr. 
President, I emphasize: We have lost 30 
percent of our gold reserves. 

Neither our form of government nor 
our system of enterprise can survive in- 
solvency. All of us know that we can- 
not continue much longer to spend and 
spend, and tax and tax, and borrow and 
borrow. 

We are already laboring under a ter- 
rible tax burden. It is confiscatory in 
some areas. Deficits are continuing; 
and the debt is at a peak never reached 
even for 4 years of global shooting war. 

In addition to $300 billion in direct 
debt, we have assumed contingent lia- 
bilities at home and abroad amounting 
to untold billions more. Now we pro- 
pose to underwrite the debts of the 
United Nations. 

Is it possible for us to destroy our- 
selves from within? 

Every American should ask himself 
that question. Nothing could serve 
Khrushehev better. Survival of free 
nations, including our own, depends on 
the financial soundness of this Govern- 
ment. 

Nothing now before Congress or any 
other branch of Government is more 
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important than protection of the Na- 
tion’s fiscal structure. It is being exam- 
ined. Meanwhile further impairment 
should be stopped. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. LONG of 
Louisiana addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the $2 billion which 
is requested in the measure now before 
the Senate contemplates taking care of 
bills the Government will owe for this 
fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

The Treasury reports that unless the 
bill is passed by March 1—or within a 
day or so—the Government’s current 
bills cannot be paid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator re- 
peat the figures he gave about increases 
we have provided within the last year? 
Have we increased the authorized na- 
tional debt limit during the present fis- 
cal year? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. We increased 
the Federal debt limit last June to $298 
billion. At that time we were told that 
that ceiling would be sufficient for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Expenditures have 
now created a necessity for an increase 
in that amount by $5 billion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The limit was 
raised $5 billion last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So it is proposed to 
increase the limit by $7 billion in order 
to take care of practically all of this 
year’s fiscal problems. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. Then if we add the $8 bil- 
lion additional amount which the ad- 
ministration has already requested, the 
increase would be $15 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator 
from Virginia whether, on the basis of 
recommended expenditures for new pro- 
grams which have been suggested, he 
can envision a balanced budget for next 
year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is my frank 
and considered opinion that there will 
not be a balanced budget next year. The 
administration’s budget for fiscal year 
1963 shows only a razor-edge balance 
with no allowances for possible adverse 
conditions, 

It is based on an $11 billion increase 
in income from taxation, which may 
not develop. Many things may happen 
so that the additional amount expected 
will not be received. 

I would be willing to venture, as 
strongly as I can, the prediction that 
there will be a very substantial deficit 
unless something is done to stop spend- 
ing in the fiscal year beginning on the 
first of next July. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If there is to be a 
balanced budget, what justification is 
there for an authorization to increase 
the debt limit to $308 billion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Ido not think 
there is a real justification for the pro- 
posed increase if the budget is to be 
balanced. Of course, it is true that rev- 
enue does not come evenly over the 
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year, and this is one of the reasons 
given. 

But I assure the Senator from Ohio 
that members of the Senate Committee 
on Finance intend to make an exhaus- 
tive study of the request for another $8 
billion increase in the debt limit at a 
time when we are supposed to have a 
balanced budget. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to make 
my position clear at this time that I 
shall not vote to increase the national 
debt limit to $308 billion unless I see 
evidences of a sincere purpose to elim- 
inate unessential spending, and a deter- 
mination not to take on functions that 
can be performed back home, not to ex- 
pand existing subsidies, and not to cre- 
ate new ones. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will join with the 
Senator from Virginia to oppose the 
contemplated increase when such a 
measure comes before the Senate, un- 
less there are evidences of the character 
that I have indicated. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the course 
of the study of the proposed increase 
in the national debt limit, the Senator 
from Virginia raised the question as to 
why our Nation is calling in obligations 
to the Government which are out at low- 
interest rates, such as 24 percent or 254 
percent, and replacing those bonds with 
other bonds carrying an interest rate of 
3% percent, and in some cases 4 percent. 
I ask the Senator if he knows of any 
precedent for calling in many billions of 
dollars of bonds that have not fallen 
due and replacing those with bonds that 
carry a full point higher interest rate. 
Does the Senator have any idea as to 
how much such action will cost the 
Government? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As the Sena- 
tor, who is a very important’ member 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
knows, the committee yesterday ar- 
ranged for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to come before the committee and ex- 
plain that action. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance for a long period of time, I 
can say it has not been a common prac- 
tice, 10 years before maturity, to substi- 
tute existing bonds, carrying an interest 
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rate of 2% percent, with 30-year bonds 


carrying an interest rate of 342 percent. 
The holders of such bonds will certainly 
receive a substantial benefit, because 
they will get 1 percent more, at least, 
for 10 years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is a former Governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
if, at the time he was Governor, he would 
have considered calling in low-interest 
rate bonds and replacing them with 
higher interest rate bonds. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No; I certainly 
would not have done that. In fact, Vir- 
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ginia is supposed to be out of debt, so 
we do not have a question relating to 
bonds. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Such action 
undoubtedly will cost a great deal of 
money; will it not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is bound to 
do so. I hope the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will question the Secretary of the 
Treasury on this subject when he ap- 
pears before the committee. 

As I see it, the Department is setting 
a 344-percent long-term interest rate by 
substituting new 30-year bonds in place 
of others of lesser interest which are not 
due for 10 years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator well knows, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is supposed to come before the 
committee in open hearing and attempt 
to justify his action. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the dis- 
tinguished chairman think of any con- 
ceivable reason for the substitution of 
high-interest-rate bonds for low-inter- 
est-rate bonds? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No, Of course, 
I am willing, as I know the Senator from 
Louisiana is also willing, to hear the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury’s reason for the 
action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must agree 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. I cannot see 
any excuse at all for the action taken. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. If we owe the debt to 
ourselves, and if we can afford to serv- 
ice that debt every year, what difference 
does it make if we should encourage a 
large debt? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Texas starts on a premise with 
which the Senator from Virginia does 
not agree, that is, that we owe the debt 
to ourselves. 

Mr. TOWER. It is a question that 
has been raised. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The question 
was raised long before the Senator from 
Texas came to the Senate. It was raised 
during the Roosevelt administration. 
President Roosevelt said, What differ- 
ence does it make? We owe it to our- 
selves.” 

One difference is that whenever one 
pays his income tax, 10 percent of that 
tax goes to the interest on the bonds, 
That is one difference it makes. 

Mr. TOWER. Is it true that if the 
Federal Government is in the money 
market bidding up interest rates, it is 
bound to compete with private business 
in their search for capital? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There is no 
doubt about that. The Senator from 
Tennessee brought out that point sev- 
eral years ago. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the Senator have 
any idea who will pay off the debt which 
we are now incurring? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In my opinion 
the debt will not be paid off at all, at 
least not in my lifetime. The Senator 
from Texas is younger than the Senator 
from Virginia. Maybe he will live long 
enough to see a few billion dollars of 
the debt retired. But I do not expect 
to live long enough to see any of the 
debt paid off, unless there is a complete 
change in the attitude of Congress and 
the attitude of the administrations today 
and those to come toward wasteful and 
extravagant expenditures as are now 
being made. 

Mr. TOWER. Would the Senator 
recommend that, by means of a consti- 
tutional amendment, it be made manda- 
tory that the budget be balanced every 
year? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That would 
make it difficult to meet emergencies. 

Mr. TOWER. With the exception of 
emergencies, I mean. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not know 
whether that would work. However, 
Congress has it in its control, and can 
exercise the control if it wishes to do so, 
by not appropriating the money. That 
is what we ought to do. We ought to 
stop appropriating money for wasteful 
expenditures. For foreign aid we have 
spent so far $100 billion. I voted for the 
Marshall plan. It provided for 4 years 
of expenditures, amounting to $15 bil- 
lion. Now we have spent already $100 
billion. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
Senator, then, is saying that one of the 
possible solutions to this problem would 
be for Congress to act responsibly and 
not appropriate so much money. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Only Con- 
gress can appropriate money, and Con- 
gress is to be criticized as much as the 
various administrations in this case, be- 
cause Congress has appropriated the 
money in each instance. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia and 
associate myself with his conclusions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Virginia for 
alerting both the Congress and the 
country to the dangers with which we 
are confronted if we do not do some- 
thing about making appropriations for 
unnecessary expenditures. 

I also wish to join both him and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] in 
criticizing the recent financing on the 
part of the administration in calling 
in 2½ percent bonds, which have 10 or 
12 more years to run, and refinancing 
them with 314 percent bonds. 

I know of instances when corporations 
and perhaps even the Government has 
called in high interest rate bonds which 
were maturing at high interest rates 
and refinancing them at lower interest 
rates. This is the first time in my 
memory that I know of any responsible 
institution calling in 2½ percent bonds, 
which still have 10 or 12 years to run, 
and refinancing them with 3½ percent 
bonds, and doing it voluntarily. 
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I shall be interested to hear any pos- 
sible explanation of this practice that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
able to give to the committee next week. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia 
for the remarks that he has made to- 
day, and also on his asking the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to explain some 
of these transactions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 


SPACE SCIENCE MANPOWER 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, just 10 
days ago the first American flew in orbit 
around this earth. Last Monday that 
man, John H. Glenn, Jr., stood in these 
Halls of Congress and said: 

We are just probing the surface of forth- 
coming scientific advancement, 


He told us that the length of time he 
had been connected with Project Mer- 
cury—some 3 years—had impressed him 
mainly with a sense of how “tremendous 
are the areas left to be explored.” 

Finally, in closing his address, John 
Glenn told us that “knowledge begets 
knowledge”; that ‘exploration, knowl- 
edge and achievement are only as good 
as our ability to apply them to future 
actions.” 

Remarks of this nature, although we 
have heard their like before, seem to 
have a special significance when spoken 
by a man such as Astronaut Glenn, a 
man who combines within himself a rep- 
resentation of America’s highest scien- 
tific achievement together with a level 
of personal courage that still leaves most 
of us marveling. 

John Glenn’s use of the word “we” in 
describing his accomplishments was a 
great deal more than mere modesty; it 
indicated—as he said many times last 
week—that thousands of Americans 
working together were the essential in- 
gredient in the success of this first orbi- 
tal flight. 

And it is true that for every John 
Glenn in orbit, there must be thousands 
of engineers, scientists and technicians 
working on the ground. And if tens of 
thousands of men were required in order 
to bring about Glenn’s accomplishment, 
how many more do you suppose we will 
need next year and the year after, when 
5, 10, perhaps 25 American spacemen 
will have been sent aloft? 

All of us in America have had a great 
lift of confidence and pride as a result 
of Glenn’s accomplishment. He has 
proven to us that we have the ability 
to actually bring about the fantastic 
space accomplishments which only 2 or 
3 years ago seemed like the wildest 
dreams. Since Glenn’s flight, ideas such 
as a rendezvous in space, landing on the 
moon, and visiting Mars and the other 
planets have suddenly become much 
more real, much more immediate than 
they ever were before. 

Yet, though we have the scientific and 
technical ability without a doubt, there 
is grave doubt as to whether we will have 
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the quantity of scientific and technical 
manpower which such an effort will 
require. 

I am not the first one to voice concern 
over this problem, but I am concerned 
that the American public—and perhaps 
some of the Members of this body—are 
not yet sufficiently alerted to the criti- 
cal nature of the scientific manpower 
shortage. Without such an alertness, 
the necessary corrective actions are 
doomed to failure. 

To place before the Senate the im- 
mensity of the problem and the depth 
of the concern, let me mention a few 
of the sources which have called atten- 
tion to this issue in the last few months. 

Let me begin with the words of Presi- 
dent Kennedy at his press conference on 
January 15. The President said: 

One of the most critical problems facing 
this Nation is the inadequacy of the supply 
of scientific and technical manpower to 
satisfy the expanding requirements of this 
country’s research and development efforts 
in the near future. 


The Engineers Joint Council has re- 
ported a steady decline in engineering 
enrollments. In 1950 the Nation’s col- 
leges graduated 52,700 engineers; in 
1960, less than 2 years ago, the number 
dropped to 37,800. 

NASA itself has already told us that 
it will need 13,000 more engineers and 
scientists over the next few years. Only 
this Tuesday the Senate Space Commit- 
tee began hearings on satellite commu- 
nications legislation which could lead to 
a demand for more engineers. The ex- 
panding activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will certainly increase the 
science manpower demand. Just where 
these people will be found is still un- 
known. 

Secretary Ribicoff, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
called attention to the fall in the per- 
centage of freshmen entering engineer- 
ing colleges and has said: 

The balance of brainpower may tip—and 
tip dangerously—against us if the Nation 
does not soon awake to the importance of 
en to the freedom of the Western 

oria. 


Dr. Jerome Weisner, the President’s 
science adviser, has said: 


It is time for a searching study and analy- 
sis of our technical manpower—its quality 
and utilization, as well as quantity—and its 
implications for public policy. Similarly, we 
must make careful assessments of the de- 
mands our expanding research and develop- 
ment programs, both public and private, will 
place on our technical manpower resources. 

The effective use of scientists and engi- 
neers is important for the individual as well 
as for the Nation. In my view, far too little 
attention has been directed toward de- 
termining how effectively the national pool 
of scientific and technical manpower is dis- 
tributed among industry, government, and 
universities, or to gaining a better under- 
standing of the technical manpower needs 
and practices of each of these sectors, and of 
the factors that influence manpower dis- 
tribution. 


The National Science Foundation, in 


a report recently published by Dr. Nich- 
olas DeWitt, of the Russian Research 
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Center at Harvard University, has re- 
vealed a most disturbing series of com- 
parisons in a major analysis of Soviet 
education which indicates that the 
U.S.S.R. is producing two to three times 
as many scientific and technical grad- 
uates yearly as the United States. 

Just take a look at some of the com- 
parative Soviet-United States statistics. 
In the Soviet Union about 57 percent of 
all 1959 graduates at the bachelor level 
were in the sciences and engineering, 
compared with 24 percent in the United 
States. The projected annual addition 
of professional engineering graduates in 
the Soviet Union is 125,000, more than 
three times that of the United States. 
The Soviets are constantly intensifying 
and increasing the time devoted to these 
subjects in secondary schools, and nearly 
one-third of all Soviet engineering field 
professionals are women, compared with 
1 percent in the United States. Upward 
of 5 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct in the Soviet Union is spent on edu- 
cation, as compared with about 3.6 per- 
cent in the United States. $ 

Moreover, the quality must also be 
considered. Dr. DeWitt’s report states 
that Soviet professional education in 
most scientific and engineering fields is 
at least equivalent to, and sometimes 
more extensive than, that in the United 
States or Western Europe. 

All of this does not mean that we 
could or should follow the Soviet meth- 
ods of producing scientists and engi- 
neers. The free American educational 
system may never, perhaps, match in 
pure numbers the output of a system 
that allows the individual no freedom of 
choice regarding his education, a system 
that is determined to turn out scientists 
and engineers in quantity at almost a 
complete sacrifice of the fields of the 
social sciences, the arts, and the 
humanities. 

Nevertheless, the tremendous Soviet 
strides in this field, coupled with our 
own declining—or, at best, static—out- 
put, cannot fail to be a matter of gravest 
concern to the Nation. We cannot help 
sounding the alarm over this situation, 
which is no less than a major threat in 
the long-run struggle between democracy 
and totalitarianism. 

More and more it is becoming ob- 
vious—as we all heard the other day 
from Colonel Glenn—that science and 
technology will increasingly become the 
foundation of our national strength. 

These are the reasons why I believe so 
fervently that we in Congress should not 
let ancient prejudices or short-range 
motives cloud our thinking on the great 
issues of aid to education, whether we 
are talking about the postgraduate, the 
college, or the secondary school level. 

The issue, to my mind, has long since 
transcended the arguments which used 
to preoccupy the debaters in years gone 
by. Even the long and legalistic argu- 
ments over the proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government, though important, 
must now take second place to the real- 
ization that today a discussion of edu- 
cation is nothing less than a discussion 
of national survival. 
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The building of a classroom is equally 
important as the building of a battle- 
ship or a missile. This is stated not in 
terms of rhetoric or to express a high- 
sounding sentiment; this, in my opinion, 
is no less than a hard statement of fact. 
If we falter in our mastery of space, if 
we fail to maintain a preeminent posi- 
tion, that failure will be laid directly to 
the lack of an adequate supply of criti- 
cally needed scientific and engineering 
manpower—and the classroom is the 
only place where this critical space-age 
item can be produced. 

Yet even if we do manage, by some 
miracle, to refill-our educational pipe- 
line in the near future, we still must 
cope with the immediate shortage of 
trained technical personnel, which will 
be with us for at least the next 5 years, 
and probably 10. In order to do this 
there are some questions we must an- 
swer: What action is being taken by the 
Federal Government in response to the 
President’s expressed concern over the 
shortage of scientists and engineers? 
What has the National Academy of 
Sciences done regarding a study of 
scientific and technical manpower utili- 
zation? How efficient is the roster of 
scientific personnel which the National 
Science Foundation is required by law 
to maintain? What do the professional 
and scientific societies think can be done 
to help us to get the best possible use 
out of the technical talent now in our 
possession? How do present-day indus- 
try recruiting practices affect the op- 
timum use of our scientific manpower 
pool? What is the effect of Defense De- 
partment procurement procedures on 
the careers and jobs of our scientists 
and engineers? What is the answer to 
the question regarding whether our 
technical manpower is properly distrib- 
uted among universities, industry, and 
Government? What about the use of 
scientific personnel in administrative 
positions? 

The Soviet Union encourages it; many 
American scientists object to it. What 
are the guidelines? How many scien- 
tists are wasting their talents on simple 
and routine operations, are being stock- 
piled by industry, while frustrations 
build up, knowledge fades, and opportu- 
nities are overlooked? Are we making 
adequate use of our nondegree techni- 
cians? Are we availing ourselves of op- 
portunities to upgrade people in this 
category into full-fledged engineers or 
scientists? 

In this last connection, NASA, for ex- 
ample, has explored a crash program of 
upgrading junior scientific and engineer- 
ing personnel by encouraging them to 
take night courses or on-the-job grad- 
uate work. NASA itself subsidizes on- 
the-job graduate training. 

Another longer range approach along 
the same lines is to convince industry 
and the universities that they must en- 
ter into a much more intensified co- 
operative partnership to provide half- 
time graduate education for employees. 

As for the long-range solutions that 
should be examined, we have already 
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hinted at most of them. First, money 
for our classrooms. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation calls for a total invest- 
ment for science and engineering educa- 
tion rising from $2.1 billion in 1961, to 
$5.5 billion by 1970. We need to take a 
new look at the way we present science, 
engineering and mathematics courses in 
our schools and colleges. We must seek 
imaginative ways of encouraging the 
future generation of engineers and sci- 
entists. As an example, NASA’s per- 
sonnel work in such fields as “control 
and guidance systems,” “energy con- 
version,” “flight systems,” and the like— 
these are the designations of the future, 
the ones that will appeal to the awaken- 
ing student. Mechanical, chemical, or 
physical engineers—the old designa- 
tions—are found distributed through- 
out these new areas. We must do 
more—much more—to encourage wom- 
en to enter the fields of science and 
engineering. We must develop new 
methods for discovering the gifted and 
creative individual in our schools, many 
of whom drop out too soon or remain 
undiscovered because of our overreli- 
ance on sometimes faulty measurements 
such as the IQ or academic grades— 
measurements which several experi- 
ments are proving to be far less reliable 
guides than we once thought they were. 

In this short discussion, I have just 
barely touched on some of the problems 
and ramifications which lie at the heart 
of our scientific manpower dilemma. 
All of the questions and programs which 
I have mentioned deserve a much greater 
degree of attention from this body. 

It is my feeling that Congress, by every 
means at its disposal, must alert Ameri- 
cans to the very real dangers which face 
us, if we do not drastically step up our 
supply and improve our utilization of 
scientific and engineering manpower. 

It would indeed be a cruel turn of 
events if we were to lose our mastery in 
space or our general preeminence in 
science because of a lack of that “we” 
element of which Colonel Glenn spoke to 
us so proudly. 

For Colonel Glenn has made us all 


aware that he and the other astronauts 


can do the task we have required of 
them. As a priority matter of national 
policy, we must see that these men in 
space are backed up by a scientific com- 
munity of adequate size, and in quality 
second to none. 

I intend to speak out frequently on 
these problems. It is not my desire to 
be one who merely views with alarm. It 
is, however, essential that we lay these 
facts concerning our scientific manpower 
gap before the public. In so doing, we 
not only provide information, but we ac- 
tively contribute to a national aware- 
ness which will act as a stimulant to in- 
crease student enthusiasm for careers in 
science. 


A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RANDOLPH 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an 


interesting and deserved commentary on 
the services to his State of our able and 
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hard-working colleague, JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, recently appeared in a nationally 
syndicated column. It is a tribute not 
only to a distinguished Member of this 
body, but to his State of West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that Holmes 
Alexander’s article, entitled “The Re- 
bound of West Virginia,” be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE REBOUND OF WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON.—Long ago, in the 1930's, the 
then Congressman JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, was distressed 
at the closing of Dorman Mills in Parsons. 
Tucker County. This sort of event is a 
catastrophe in a small town and it was com- 
plicated in this case by the shaky condition 
of the local bank, RANDOLPH managed to 
raise a loan to the bank from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—and the mill 
and the town were saved. 

Ever since that experience JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, now a rather thoughtful Senator in- 
terestec in Federal-State relations and con- 
cerned about the elephantiasis that afflicts 
our Central Government, has declined to be 
apologetic about turning to Washington to 
help his State. But he also believes, and 
practices, the principle of self-help. 

Along with President Kennedy, the West 
Virginia delegation, and the State agencies 
back home, RaNDOLPH has been working on 
reconstruction of both morale and economy 
in West Virginia which, in the 1960 Demo- 
cratic primary campaign, became practically 
a household word for the poorhouse, much 
to the annoyance of West Virginians, includ- 
ing this one. 

But the rebuilding of the State has been a 
joy to all beholders, and proof that Federal 
aid need not preclude self-improvement. 
RANDOLPH is proud that 7 of 10 Cabinet 
members have visited the State in the line of 
duty. One of the Senator’s best efforts has 
been to supply West Virginia with direct air 
service between all the main centers—some- 
thing that its mountains never permitted 
railroads or buses to provide. It is now pos- 
sible to fly daily out of Washington to Mar- 
tinsburg, Elkins, Morgantown, Beckley, 
Parkersburg, Clarksburg, Fairmont, and 
Bluefield, as well as to the cities of Charles- 
ton, Wheeling, and Huntington. 

Morale boosting began at home when Gov- 
ernor Barron instituted a do-it-yourself 
campaign of house painting, street repair, 
stream cleaning, and general sprucing up. 
The State was losing population at an alarm- 
ing rate, so that it took some inspired per- 
suasion to get new business even to consider 
moving in. 

Actually, West Virginians work harder 
than most Americans when they get a 
chance. Labor Department figures for the 
1953-60 period show the loss of work time in 
this State to be only 0.37 percent, or about 1 
day a year. 

The rebuilders of West Virginia did so well 
that 10,000 new jobs have been added during 
the Kennedy administration. Lockheed and 
North American Aviation have set up plants 
in Clarksburg and Princeton. There is a 
shipbuilding plant constructing two vessels 
for the Navy and one for the Commerce De- 
partment at Point Pleasant on the Ohio 
River. The legislature has set in motion a 
pipeline to chute Stony River coal in the 
form of sludge to the industrial areas of New 
York and New Jersey. 
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MODERN PLANTS 


By far the majority of the new plants are 
very modern, postwar enterprises such as 
electronics and plastics, with numerous ven- 
tures simply labeled as “research and devel- 
opment.” Not all are Government con- 
nected. The Internal Revenue Service has a 
big computer at Martinsburg, and there is 
a weapons factory in Wheeling. But Melpar 
will start building an electronics plant next 
month in Fairmont. 

In pursuit of private industry, the Gov- 
ernor has housed a special assistant, Paul 
Crabtree, in Washington. One of his main 
purposes is to call on the companies which 
keep agents in Washington, and try to get 
them to locate in West Virginia. No shop is 
considered too small, and this accounts for 
the many new and experimental ventures 
which, if successful, will produce more jobs 
each year. In 1963, the centennial of the 
State’s foundation, there will be a modest 
drive to bring in tourists for various his- 
torical reenactments. 

All this seems worth recording since the 
Federal Government, willy-nilly, is going to 
burst into State and community affairs with 
programs of education, highways, housing, 
and just about anything else which comes to 
mind. West Virginia is proof, at least to me, 
that a proud and industrious people, with 
thoughtful and persistent leaders, need not 
abandon their dignity and ingenuity, 

OPPOSES PROGRAMS 

Senator RANDOLPH himself is an example 
of a man who does not consider his soul 
bought when he seeks and gets favors for his 
State from the White House. RANDOLPH is 
publicly opposing the President’s pet project 
for a Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, despite pressure on him by Governor 
Barron. In meetings of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, as well as on the Senate 
floor, RanDoLPH has consistently tried to 
limit Federal scholarship funds to loans, and 
to prohibit grants or giveaways. He has been 
adamant against appropriating any Federal 
funds for private, parochial, or church 
schools, at all levels of education and for any 


urpose. 
We could use more States and more states- 
men who, although forced to go to Washing- 
ton where the money is, manage to retain 
independence and respectability. 


COMPARISONS OF U.S. ARMY WITH 
RUSSIAN ARMY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee I have paid particular attention 
to comparisons of the U.S. Army with 
the Russian Army, but I am forced to 
confess that many of them have been 
inadequate, misleading, or downright 
confusing. This has made it difficult 
for me to gain a true picture of our Army 
strength as compared with that of Rus- 
sia, and I know from many conversa- 
tions that numerous other persons share 
my problem. Therefore, it was with 
special interest that I read Mr. Mark S. 
Watson’s articles on the matter in the 
Sun, of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Watson is 
acknowledged to be one of the foremost 
military experts in our Nation as well 
as an authority on foreign affairs. It 
is my opinion that his articles on the 
strength of our Army should be re- 
quired reading for everyone interested 
in our military security, and conse- 
quently I ask unanimous consent that 
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they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were order to be printed in the ReEcoñD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 27, 1962] 
U.S., Rep Army UNITS COMPARED—COMBAT 
RATIO OF MANPOWER SHOWS LITTLE VARIA- 

TION 

(By Mark S. Watson) 

WASHINGTON, February 26—The circum- 
stance that the U.S. Army, with slightly 
under 1 million officers and men, maintains 
but 16 Regular Army divisions, whereas the 
Russian Army, with about 2,200,000 officers 
and men, maintains 150 divisions, has long 
baffied both Congress and public. 

The usual civilian explanation has been 
that the U.S. Army must be wasteful of its 
manpower, and most official answers have 
done little either to refute that explanation 
or explain the mystery. 


DATA STUDY USED 


A detailed study of data dealing with 
U.S. Army forces as a whole and, particular- 
ly with those deployed overseas, also with 
Russian Army forces, now permits a fairly 
simple explanation, and one more gratifying 
to American sensibilities. 

Despite the apparent vast disparity in the 
proportion of combat divisions to total man- 
power, there appears to be little real varia- 
tion in the two nations’ ratios of useful 
employment of riflemen and other combat 
elements. 

If one makes use specifically of figures for 
Gen, Bruce C. Clarke's U.S. Army in Europe 
alone—constituting about a quarter of the 
total U.S. Army, and comprising the free 
world’s prime barrier to Russian threats— 
he finds an impressive demonstration both 
of high combat readiness and of optimum 
use of manpower. 

General Clarke’s own review of his estab- 
lishment—often spoken of as a five-division 
force but actually something very much 
greater—declares that after “the year of the 
buildup” now just about completed, his 
command is “better prepared than ever be- 
fore to fight, if called upon.” 

From General Clarke and other sources 
have come new data, plus some persuasive 
conclusions, dealing with the mysterious 
discrepancy between 150 Russian divisions 
and 16 US. divisions. The data can be 
condensed for present purposes into the 
following: 

1, To a marked degree (and largely for 
total power as well as geographical reasons) 
Russia counts upon initial employment of 
very few full-strength and fully ready divi- 
sions. To compensate, it has available near 
at hand and at immediate notice an im- 
mense supply of well-trained, disciplined 
reserves. 

Hence its 150 divisions differ greatly, in 
accordance with whatever is Moscow’s cur- 
rent planning. Most of them range from 
85 percent of strength down to as low as 25 
percent. The average is probably 7,000, 
against an authorized divisional strength 
of 13,000. 

(In the US. Army's current buildup, all 
16 Regular divisions are being brought to 
full authorized strength, which averages 
15,000 men.) 

DESIGNED FOR DEPLOYMENT 

2. The strategic requirements for the two 
armies are quite different, and these impose 
radical differences in organization. Notably, 
Russia’s army is designed to fight at home 
or on adjacent territory. The U.S. Army, as 
bulwark of the free world, must be designed 
for deployment abroad. 

Consequently 80 percent of the Russian 
active forces are in Russia itself and 20 per- 
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cent in the nearby satellites. Thus massed, 
and available for any action on the Eurasian 
land mass (and thanks to dictatorship con- 
trols, secretly) they can be swiftly concen- 
trated at any point of Moscow's own deter- 
mination. 


This Communist capability imposes on the 
United States the severe handicap of having 
to be prepared to resist not at one point 
but at any point. As a result, about 40 per- 
cent of total U.S. strength must be placed 
overseas, not in one tidy package but in a 
great many, with multiple means of effect- 
ing concentration when and where needed on 
short notice. 


REDS FREE OF PROBLEMS 


It is this circumstance which creates for 
the U.S. forces some truly enormous prob- 
lems of supply, storage, maintenance, and 
administration at many levels and many 
places, as well as extraordinary problems of 
worldwide reconnaissance, communications 
and command. 

Russia is largely free of those problems, 
by reason of its power to initiate hostilities, 
when and where and how and in what meas- 
ure it wishes, and because its forces even in 
battle will retain access, overland and for a 
relatively short distance, with supplies, re- 
inforcements, and all command levels. 

The U.S. problem in case of war is im- 
mensely increased by the existence of 3,000 
miles or more of open sea between conti- 
nental United States and either Europe or 
Asia. Unless the Navy can maintain free- 
dom of sea communication the problem is 
insuperable—and the 1941-43 difficulties in 
overcoming enemy submarines is something 
to bear in mind. 

TREATMENT COMPARED 

3. The treatment of any military force 
cannot vary greatly from the treatment of 
its civilians, that is, by its national stand- 
ard of living. American soldiers would have 
a hard time with the treatment Russia gives 
its own soldiers, not for a few days of battle, 
but always. 

This applies to food, drink, housing, trans- 
port, sanitation, medical care, recordkeep- 
ing, military justice, burial, even religious 
and recreational facilities. These things are 
all “normal” for an American civilian and 
to a very large degree for the American sol- 
dier as well. Providing them calls for a sur- 
prising number of personnel who must be 
added as “overhead” to the riflemen. 

FEW REFORMS MADE 

4. Training factors vary. Russian con- 
scripts are trained in the field units and 
counted as a part of them. The United 
States does a great deal of its training in 
separate centers and schools and in the Re- 
serve units. This again is a drain on Regu- 
lar manpower, fully justified, but something 
to be accounted for in the division-to-total 
comparison under discussion. 

5. The posts, camps, and stations scat- 
tered over the United States must be oper- 
ated by members of the Army, rotated back 
from the divisions. (There are far too many 
of these installations, due to political pres- 
sures, but the present tough Defense man- 
agement is making a few reforms.) Russia 
operates its comparable installations by per- 
sonnel not included in the 2,200,000. The 
U.S. procedure is professionally approved— 
but it too is here mentioned simply as a 
factor in the comparison. 

6. “Security” missions back of the lines, 
civil and military government of occupied 
areas, higher echelon communications, rail- 
road security, etc., are attended to by 
U.S. military personnel (again removed 
from possible use in divisions). Russia uses 
“Security Forces” (not included in the mili- 
tary enrollment) for all these purposes, 
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SEIZED FROM OTHERS 


7. Russia does not even plan to use its 
own military resources for its multiple-serv- 
ice needs in time of war, but to assign these 
tasks to indigenous civilians or to 
enemy forces. Nor does it concern itself 
greatiy with the sustenance requirements of 
populations in captured territory—rather, 
seizes whatever plunder its army requires. 
With a different concept of national respon- 
sibility, the United States habitually assures 
captured populations both protection and 
living, and uses its own military (another 
drain on divisions) for the “services” which 
Russia seizes from others. 

8. In any kind of management a minimum 
foundation is needed, for whatever number 
of units are being managed or commanded. 
Thus, the more units, the smaller (rela- 
tively) the slice of management each re- 
quires. An army with few divisions, by con- 
trast, has necessarily a relatively large over- 
head per division. 

TWICE AS LARGE 

These eight general factors permit a few 
exploratory explanations of why, at present, 
roughly 1 million U.S. troops include but 16 
divisions and 2,200,000 Russian troops in- 
clude 150. 

First, the U.S. divisions are about twice as 
large—which eliminates half the discrepancy 
ata clip. 

Second, a very large part of the US. Army 
is in nondivisional units, assigned to mis- 
sions which somehow the Russian Army, 
in wartime too would have to provide by 
some means (and presumably by diversion 
of some of its divisional strength). Ref- 
erence here is not to the multiple activities 
listed in the above items 2, 4, 5, and 7, but 
to strategic missile and air-defense units, 
and to such nondivisional support elements 
as the U.S. Army already has in being. 

There is no exact measure of all this, nat- 
urally. One expert has figured that if Rus- 
sia, like the United States, had an Army of 
about 1 million men, and the same strategic 
problems, it would have to divert roughly 
44 percent to its own nondivisional and ad- 
ministrative and logistic forces, and 20 per- 
cent more to strategic missile and air defense 
units, In that case Russia’s residue would 
be something like 22 divisions (of U.S. size) 
against our 16—the difference being taken 
up by the inescapable differences mentioned 
in items 3, 6, and 7 in the above listing. 


RED RESERVISTS READY 


On the other hand there is one very large 
factor of influence In the opposite direction. 
That is, in the two nations’ planned use of 
reservists. Our recent experience shows that 
use of reservists has its serious complica- 
tions— military, political, and economic. 
Russia, to put it bluntly, would suffer in- 
comparably less; its reservists are trained, 
equipped, and ready, and can be called in- 
stantly to the colors, willy-nilly, That is 
quite a difference, 

This last point, in fact, must be ever pres- 
ent in the free world’s planning. America's 
reservist difficulties are largely duplicated in 
every other free nation. Russia’s reservist 
difficulties are all but negligible, as are 
China’s. 

Even so, the computations above are hard 
to shake. They provide a lucid explanation 
of why Russia, with 2% times as many 
troops, can list more than nine times as 
many divisions—of a sort. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 28, 1962] 
Nor Ait, Army Is IN Drvistons 
(By Mark S. Watson) 
Wasuine7on, February 27.— The five divi- 
sions in the U.S. Army in Europe (America’s 
most powerful concentration of ground 
forces) number roughly but 70,000 officers 
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and men. The U.S. Army in Europe num- 
bers nearly 240,000. What are all the others? 

The explanation provides a part of the 
answer to the layman’s question of “Why 
only 16 divisions in a Regular Army of 960,- 
000?” which was discussed in last night’s 
dispatch. The division is the field unit of 
prime importance in computing an Army’s 
strength, but it is by no means the only 
factor. And in the case of the U.S. Army in 
Europe the other factors are of unusual im- 
portance. 


ELEMENTS IN 7TH ARMY 


Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, who has had an im- 
mense role in building up the 7th U.S. Army 
(to which all five divisions are attached) 
and latterly the rest of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, into a very high state of combat 
readiness, gives the figures with complete 
frankness. 

In the 7th Army itself are these combat 
elements: 

1, The five divisions referred to—two of 
them armored, one mechanized infantry and 
two infantry divisions in process of becom- 
ing mechanized, with a sizable airborne ele- 
ment included for emergency. 

2. Four armored cavalry regiments. 

3. Five tank battalions. 

4. Four armored infantry battalions. 

5. Nine combat engineer battalions. 

6. Thirty-six artillery battalions. 

7. Twelve air-defense battalions. 

8. Eleven signal battalions. 


LIKE ELEMENTS IN DIVISIONS 


All these items from 2 to 8 are additional 
to like elements within the divisions. They 
have conventional weapons and atomic 
weapons, 

In addition to its own U.S. divisions, set 
up in two corps, the 7th Army has attached 
to it for NATO emergency two German 
corps, and for both of them U.S. Army re- 
sources provide very considerable support, 
again both atomic and conventional, 

The 7th Army is about 70 percent of the 
total force of the U.S. Army in Europe. 


ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS ZONE 


Fifteen percent of the total is in the 
Communications Zone, mainly in Germany 
and France. It supplies all logistic needs of 
the 7th Army and 80 percent (measured in 
tonnage) of the needs of the U.S. Air Force 
in Europe. It also provides some logistic 
support for the German Army, stores U.S. 
war supplies, maintains equipment needing 
heavier attention than the forward area 
units can give, and is prepared to process 
additional troop units which may be sent 
to Europe. 

DIVISION-SLICE DECEPTIVE 


The remaining 15 percent of the U.S. Army 
in Europe is made up of troops in Berlin, 
“special forces,” the Southern European Task 
Force (in Italy) which is mainly a missile 
brigade, special weapons support for other 
NATO allies, support for NATO and Euro- 

pean command headquarters, advanced train- 
ing 5 for officers and men (including 
1,200 NATO students) recreation, construc- 
tion, and communication activities. 

Thus described in detail, it is seen that the 
“division-slice” (a somewhat dubious plan- 
ning instrument, determined by dividing the 
number of divisions into total number of 
men) is nowhere near as bulky as suggested 
in the “16 divisions to 1 million men” ratio 
discussed in, last night’s dispatch. 

In fact, in “stores of U.S. war supplies” 
by the Communications Zone forces, noted 
above, are the heavy equipment of two divi- 
sions which are still in the United States. 
The design is to fly the divisions’ personnel 
over to Europe and turn over these stores to 
them, thereby deploying them in days in- 
stead of weeks. 
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WAY TO ADD DIVISION 


Thus, the 7th Army would then have seven 
divisions, yet with no large increase to over- 
head, and the “division slice” would come 
down to about 35,000. 

General Clarke makes a notable distinc- 
tion between Russian and American theory 
on the battle-use of divisions, which has a 
bearing on this division-slice matter. Amer- 
ican planning is to keep its battling divisions 
up to maximum strength, by bringing in re- 
placements as rapidly as battle losses require, 
thereby getting full value from an expe- 
rienced “team” and command. 

Russian practice has been to grind the 
original division to the last point of value, 
and then replace it in line with a new divi- 
sion. Each country likes its own method— 
but here is another factor justifying the 
larger “division-slice” in American practice. 

Incidentally, Clarke has disputed the ac- 
tuality of Russia’s 150-division-to-2,200,000- 
men calculation, holding that this would 
mean a division slice of only 15,000 men— 
and that no 10,000-man division can fight 
effectively with only 5,000 men as backup. 

The explanation would have to be that 
Russia intends to pour in reserves rapidly, 
or else replace wornout divisions rapidly. 


CLARKE PRAISES 7TH ARMY 


His own 7th Army Clarke proudly refers 
to as “the strongest and best balanced Army 
team we have had in Europe since World 
War IL” 

He has stressed the on-call availability of 
all units, the 12 o’clock curfew for all per- 
sonnel, the sharp discipline, the correctness 
of community relations, the participation of 
80 percent of all personnel in a formal 
monthly savings program, the watchfulness 
against waste, and the austerity of living as 
a part of helping the Treasury's fight against 
gold outflow. 

But chiefly his drive has been for con- 
tinuous training of Individuals and units, 
notably in the new weapons which have been 
pouring into the 7th Army in recent months. 


NEW RIFLES FOR COMBAT UNITS 


These include the new rifles for all combat 
units, a rapid increase in the new M-60 ma- 
chineguns, M-60 tanks and M-118 armored 
carriers, 

The new around-the-corner M-79 gre- 
nade launcher, Mohawk light planes, Iro- 
quois turbine-helicopter, the new M-151 
jeep, and the “Silent Sentry” transistorized 
frontline radar (operating in all weathers) 
are in increasing supply. 

Since November the added Air Force close- 


support squadrons have brought needed 
assistance. 


ROCKETS AND MISSILES 

Beyond all this is the impressive support 
provided by the new short- and middle-range 
rockets and missiles with which the U.S. 
Army in Europe brings immeasurable as- 
sistance not only to the 7th Army but to 
the NATO allies. 

All this adds to the “divisional slice.” But 
it adds vastly more to the divisions’ effective- 
ness. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior John 
A. Carver, Jr., spoke before the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Tampa on January 26. He recited the 
complexities involved in public land 
management and some of the inequities 
in grazing fees. He pointed out that in 
Montana, for example, a study of com- 
parable lands showed that a private 
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owner was receiving $3 per animal unit 
month, the Forest Service 49 cents, 
while on Bureau of Land Management 
lands the flat rate then was 22 cents. 

He recalled President Kennedy’s order 
in his resources message a year ago, that 
there be developed a set of “general 
principles for the application of fees, 
permits, and other user charges at all 
types of Federal natural resources proj- 
ects or areas.” 

Secretary Carver went on to discuss 
other aspects of the fee system, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his entire 
Tampa speech appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., AT THE 65TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION IN 
TAMPA, FLA., JANUARY 26, 1962 


The Department which I represent proudly 
here today is sometimes referred to as the 
“Department of the West”. It is true that 
most of the lands and resources which we 
are charged to manage and conserve are lo- 
cated west of the 100th meridian. Some of 
us, however, are making a concerted effort to 
carry our mission to the other sections by em- 
phasizing the stake which the whole Nation 
has in the publicly owned forests, grasslands 
and scenic wonders of the area. There needs 
also to be a general awareness of some of 
the problems and issues which are thought 
of as western but which have a significance 
beyond that region. 

I am therefore doubly indebted to you for 
your invitation to participate in this conven- 
tion. I have not only the opportunity of 
visiting and perhaps carrying our message 
to a State not on our usual itinerary, but a 
chance to discuss an aspect of our work with 
a segment of your industry not usually repre- 
sented in our deliberations, 

Nevertheless, I’m pleased to remind you 
that your national convention is being held 
in one of the public land States. Even 
though the remaining public domain lands 
in Florida now total less than 2,000 acres, 
it originally was more than 45 million. When 
the United States acquired Florida from 
Spain in 1819, we paid about $7 million, or 
about 14 cents an acre. This was quite a 
bit more than the 2 cents per acre that we 
paid in 1867 for Alaska, the State farthest 
removed from you, which cost about the 
same number of dollars, but had a lot more 
acres. However, Florida land values being 
what they are, you can boast of a greater 
rate of appreciation on the original invest- 
ment. 

While our Department does not bulk large 
as a supplier of space and forage in Florida, 
this has not seemed to discourage the growth 
of a thriving cattle iudustry—a sobering 
and somewhat deflating thought. And yet 
we have had a part in this development in 
quite a different way. A very significant par- 
ticipant in this important Florida industry is 
the Seminole Indian enterprise which we 
have the duty of serving as trustee and 
advisor in its commendable effort to improve 
the welfare of the Seminole people. Their 
success symbolizes the capacity of this land 
to support a thriving livestock industry. 

A few years ago, the Seminoles succeeded 
in Clearing and diking some of their marshy 
lands. With the addition of fertilizer, fenc- 
ing and a moderate investment in stock, 
they have achieved one of the major suc- 
cesses among Indian enterprises. From a 
few thousand, their individually owned herds 
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have grown to about 7,500; the calf crop has 
risen from 20 percent to 80 percent. The old 
swampland produced 16 pounds of beef to 
the acre; reclaimed and irrigated pasture 
now produces 700 pounds. So ours is a 
direct interest in the grazing industry of 
this State—even if a limited one. We see a 
proud people who have now established a 
goal of a 125-cow herd for each family. If 
the Lone Ranger and Tonto had not already 
demonstrated it, we have clear proof that 
there is no incompatibility between cowboys 
and Indians. 

In a little more than 3 weeks, I will be 
meeting with some of you at the National 
Advisory Board Council session at Albuquer- 
que. Your association stresses its nation- 
wide status by both the words “American” 
and “National.” The word “national” might 
seem to be less appropriate for the Albuquer- 
que meeting, which will concern itself with 
the use by livestock (and, so far as the forage 
is concerned, by wildlife) of about 170 mil- 
lion acres of Federal land administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management in 10 West- 
ern States. 

This isn’t all of the Federal range ad- 
ministered by the Interior Department, and 
the U.S, Forest Service administers grazing, 
among other uses, on 60 million acres or so 
of national forests in those same States. 
The 25 million AUM's forage furnished by 
BLM and USFS (16.7 million BLM and 8.5 
million AUM's Forest Service) in the West- 
ern States constitutes only about one-tenth 
of the total livestock feed requirements of 
the States themselves. Nationally, all Fed- 
eral rangelands supply less than 3 percent 
of the total feed requirements. 

I don’t give these statistics to minimize 
the importance of the Federal rangelands. 
It is the nursery that supplies a sizable part 
of the animals for the livestock feeder in- 
dustry. It is the seasonal supply of feed 
to supplement other sources, and is the key 
to successful operation of hundreds or thou- 
sands of different livestock operators. 

Within the West itself, on a State-by- 
State basis, the degree of dependence on 
Federal lands varies widely. A measure of 
this degree of dependence has been com- 
puted, which refiects the relative position of 
livestock income to total agricultural in- 
come, and of income dependent on Federal 
rangeland to total livestock income. This 
index of dependence on Federal rangeland 
varies from a high of 40 in Nevada down to 
five in California and Oregon, and less than 
that in Washington. In Wyoming it’s 25; in 
Utah 20; in New Mexico 15; in Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona it’s 10. 

However, even in California which ranks 
low on this scale, some communities’ de- 
pendence index would shoot way up near 
100 percent, just as it does in many parts 
of Nevada and Wyoming. The impact of 
dependence on Federal lands can be critical 
to the economy in many western towns and 
counties. 

But the National Advisory Board Council 
is national nonetheless. For it is concerned 
with the use of Federal range under a Fed- 
eral statute, the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. 
That statute has as one of its purposes the 
stabilization of the livestock industry de- 
pendent on the Federal range and it gave 
a preference to landowners engaged in the 
livestock business at the time of the passage 
of the act. Although the grazing districts 
which the law authorizes exist only in the 
Western States, they are creatures of a na- 
tional act, and administered by the Interior 
Department, a national agency. These are 
Federal lands, owned by the whole Nation. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, as I've said, has 
as an objective the stabilization of the live- 
stock industry dependent on Federal range. 
I doubt that this means necessarily the sub- 
sidization of that segment of the industry, 
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yet aspects are present which have been 
charged as subsidy and which are worthy 
of discussion in this national convention. 

The act provides for the payment annually 
of reasonable fees. The Secretary of the 
Interior is required, in fixing the fees, to 
“take into account the extent to which such 
districts yield public benefits over and above 
those accruing to the users of the forage 
resources for livestock purposes” and the 
act authorizes a preference or priority 
system. 

This priority system gives economic sig- 
nificance to the Taylor Grazing Act. The 
grazing privileges it confers have a monetary 
value or economic worth. True, they can- 
not be sold or transferred as separate en- 
tities, but their value is nonetheless real 
since they become a part of the value of 
the home ranch or base lands belonging to 
the holder. They are capitalized into the 
real value of the home ranch just as ef- 
fectively as if they were an improvement 
on fee lands. 

When a ranch changes hands, or is mort- 
gaged, or is involved in any other credit 
transaction, the buyer or the banker is con- 
cerned with the nature and extent of the 
grazing “rights” almost more than with any- 
thing else. This economic fact of life means 
several things to us. It means that with- 
drawal or reduction of the privilege of graz- 
ing on Federal land can have a violent eco- 
nomic impact on ranch operations which are 
heavily dependent on Federal range. By the 
same token, this capitalized increment is 
also reflected in higher tax payments since 
assessments follow market value, however 
imperfectly. 

Yet the courts have said many times that 
“grazing privileges” are just that. They are 
not private property to be bought and sold, 
and governmental action which takes them 
away is not a taking for which compensa- 
tion must be paid. The Congress has made 
one significant general exception—if the 
taking is to serve a use for war or national 
defense purposes, the Government will pay 
“for the losses suffered.” 

Now all of this may sound like a pretty 
good thing—at least for the privileged pri- 
ority holders. But there is a pervading at- 
mosphere of insecurity under this system 
and for a number of reasons. First, as I shall 
outline in more detail later, there is no 
guarantee that the lands must always be 
used for grazing; competing uses may be 
given priority. Further, States have certain 
claims against the public domain; if they 
select grazing lands, the priority rights are 
extinguished. In other situations, grazing 
lands may be exchanged for State or private 
lands with the same result if, to use the 
language of the act, “the public interest will 
be benefited thereby.” 

Reduction in grazing allotments can 
have the same effect on capitalized values. 
This is a serious matter in money terms only 
if the values capitalized into the home 
ranch by reasons of Federal grazing priv- 
Ueges bear a significant relationship to the 
values apart from the Federal grazing. I've 
hinted at this by pointing out the great vari- 
ation in dependence on Federal range, sug- 
gesting that the degree of dependence affects 
these values. The number of operators 
totally dependent on Federal range is com- 
paratively few, and even as to them there 
are or could be alternate feed sources in 
most cases. But other factors are involved. 

The user of the range, Federal or private, 
regards grazing fees as a major dollar sign 
factor. To put Federal fees in perspective, 
we must compare them with the cost of 
equivalent forage on private lands as well as 
measure them against the increase in the 
value of an animal attributable to Federal 
range use. By such analysis we can begin 
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to evaluate the nature and extent of the 
capitalized values derived from public range 


use. 
At the outset of this discussion, let me ad- 


system is no model of fairness or precision. 
It’s very deficiencies cast dark suspicions on 
direct comparison with the oc of forage 
from other sources. Some of these should 
be cited: 

Logically the value of an AUM should vary 
with carrying capacity for each unit of land; 
the greater the carrying capacity the more 
valuable the AUM. Yet we have a standard 
rate. 

Seasonally the availability and nutritional 
value of forage varies. Our rate is uniform. 

But still other factors enter in, to make 
comparison difficult because they grow out 
of the public ownership and management of 
the resources—as contrasted with equivalent 
private lands. First, competing public uses 
are or are subject to being accommodated: 
recreational uses, hunting and fishing, wild- 
life habitat areas, and the like. What dis- 
count should be allowed for this? Another 
factor: grazing fees have remained below the 
level of actual cost for so long as to sug- 
gest that public policy favors the mainte- 
nance of a fee level unrelated to outside 
measures of forage value. 

This last suggestion can almost be proved 
by tracing the history of the fee schedule. 
The initial rate was set at a meeting of the 
National Council’s precursor organization in 
Salt Lake City in 1936. The Department pro- 
posed a figure of 10 cents per AUM, pending 
detailed study and development of a fee sys- 
tem. Only the representatives of California 
and Colorado found this acceptable, however, 
and a compromise 5-cent level resulted. 
Today our rate is 19 cents. Taking into ac- 
count price inflation, the interim rate pro- 
posed in 1936—10 cents—converts to 24 cents, 
5 cents more than we now charge. Thus we 
haven't even reached the fee level that the 
Department thought minimal a quarter of a 
century ago. 

in mind all I’ve said about the 
reasons why the Federal fee should not neces- 
sarily be measured by the private market, 
we can tentatively approach a consideration 
of the extent of the difference. 

An in case study of an area of 
Nevada is available. In the area studied, 
public land, private land, and leased railroad 
land are all checkerboarded, eliminating con- 
siderations of differences in land types. 
Prices paid in a recent year for use of sage- 
brush range with a carrying capacity of 12 
acres AUM, used during spring, summer, and 
fall, were 19 cents to the BLM and 60 cents 
to the railroad. The associated fee land 
used for grazing carries a burden of taxes 
and an inferred burden of interest on the 
value of the land which computes out at 
$3.60 per AUM. 

Another study confining itself to compa- 
rable lands compared BLM, Forest Service, 
and State or private rates. In Montana, the 
private owner was getting $3, the Forest 
Service 49 cents, and while on BLM the flat 
rate then was 22 cents. 

The Forest Service in some areas admin- 
isters both Forest Service and intermingled 
private lands, but at different rates. Their 
own rates in one such area are 2% times 
higher than under BLM; their administered 
rates more than four times BLM's. 

Among the bureaus of the Department of 
the Interior which report to me, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs gets roughly five times as 
much per AUM for leased Indian lands as is 
charged in the grazing districts. The BLM 
itself gets three times as much per AUM on 
some of its leased L.U. lands as it gets in the 
districts, and more than twice as much on 
the O. & C. grant lands. 
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Are these low fees necessarily subsidies? 

A Department of Agriculture economist, 
M. L. Upchurch, summarized the dilemma 
to my satisfaction last month at a meeting 
in Denver of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science: 

“Federal range is always used in conjunc- 
tion with private pasture, cropland, or water 
resources. Together, these resources are the 
land base of a ranch, a livestock-producing 
firm. Together, they have a value. If one 
part of this input mix is underpriced, it is 
likely that other parts are overpriced. 
Thus when a ranch is sold, it is likely 
that the profit-producing capacity of the 
entire ranch is capitalized in the private 
property part of it. People who have bought 
ranches under these circumstances doubt- 
less feel that they have paid full value for 
this profit-producing capacity, even though 
they did not pay the Federal Government for 
it. 

“Once a schedule of prices becomes insti- 
tutionalized—be it grazing fees on public 
land, taxes, or rates charged for irrigation 
water—to the extent that other prices and 
costs adjust to them, there are strong argu- 
ments against change, or at least against 
large or sudden changes. Values of com- 
mensurate property of public range users 
have adjusted to the present schedule of fees. 
Ranchers who have bought such property 
have paid full value for the productive ca- 
pacity of their ranches. An increase in 
ing fees would, in effect, multiply the price 
they have already paid.” 

For those of you who have no dependence 
on Federal range, a formula will come to 
mind. Take the amount that a ranch’s 
value with its Federal grazing rights ex- 
ceeds its value without them; figure inter- 
est on the difference at the going commercial 
rate. Add this to direct grazing costs, and 
then make grazing cost comparisons. If the 
resulting figure favors the operator, what we 
call it—subsidy or something else—is irrele- 
vant. The essential fact is that it is an 
economic reality which has become an in- 
tegral part of the industry’s pattern. We 
ought not tinker with it unless we have a 
clear realization of the possible consequences. 

From a public policy standpoint, we must 
examine the question from all sides. Did 
Congress, we must ask ourselves, intend that 
we should consider the situation of the user 
as we find him in 1962, 28 years after the 
passage of the act? In 1934, it seems from 
an examination of the legislative history, the 
intent was to give to the user conditions and 
terms of use to enable him to secure for his 
labor and invested capital a return at least 
equivalent to that earned by the labor and 
capital of other stockmen. The system has 
resulted, as we have seen from Mr. Upchurch, 
in an artificial inflation of the commensu- 
rate value. Upward adjustment of fees will 
multiply to him costs already paid. Is this 
situation a reason not to adjust fees up- 
ward? 

These questions have assumed an impor- 
tance such as they have never had before 
because a combination of circumstances and 
trends are forcing us to reevaluate the fee 
structure. 

In the West itself there are the be 
of complaint about the Taylor Grazing Act 
preference system—stemming as you might 
imagine from those who have need for addi- 
tional forage but who do not qualify for 
permits, 

Moreover, deficits have accumulated in the 
management of grazing lands: of 170 plus 
million acres used for this purpose, a hun- 
dred million are producing less than their 
forage potential and 35 million are deterio- 
rating under present use. As responsible 
husbandmen, we cannot allow our national 
heritage to deteriorate. To seek the funds 
to rebuild and preserve the range is to raise 
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the question of user fees. What does our 
balance sheet show under this scrutiny? 

Receipts from BLM grazing fees in Taylor 
Act districts brought in $3 million in 1960. 
In this fiscal year of 1962 we will spend more 
than $4 million for range nt and 
protection alone, plus nearly a million for 
weed control and a large part of the $6.5 mil- 
Hon allocated to soil and moisture conserva- 
tion on public lands. Even at this rate of 
expenditure, I'm told we have a 100-year 
backlog of deferred work. No one will ex- 
pect current users to pay the full cost of 
remedying generations of neglect. But de- 
mands that their proportionate share be in- 
creased will be almost impossible to silence. 

Finally, President Kennedy in his re- 
sources message about a year ago charged 
the Bureau of the Budget with the respon- 
sibility of developing a set of general prin- 
ciples for the application of fees, permits, 
and other user charges at all types of Fed- 
eral natural resourcés projects or areas. 

The need for such principles was set forth 
by the President in these terms: “Fees and 
user charges wholly inconsistent with each 
other, with value received, and with public 
policy have been imposed at some Federal 
developments.” 

I venture to say that this Presidential 
directive will result in two strong pressures— 
one to bring the fees charged into some kind 
of uniformity among the Federal agencies. 
The other will require that the fees at least 
cover the cost of administration. Both of 
these pressures will tend inevitably toward 
increasing the present levels. 

In response to the requirement imposed as 
a result of the President's message, the De- 
partment submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget suggested principles. Therein was 

recognized the pupo sary that user fees and 
charges for grazing sh d to the 
fair market value, as —— by apprais- 
al or competitive bidding, but this principle 
was coupled with the recognition that 
“where competitive bidding would result in 
destroying established ranching operations 
dependent upon Federal grazing lands as 
provided by law other methods of determin- 
ing fair market value consistent with the 
circumstances shall be used.“ 

In this we have provided no answer to 
the basic question. You will note that the 
Department of the Interior has approached 
the issue with caution—not because we are 
opposed to equitable adjustments, but be- 
cause there is too much at stake. We have 
no disposition to disrupt the system or to 
destroy established ranching operations. 

But change is coming and we must be 
able to gage realistically how much change 
we can absorb without serious impact. One 
indicator of this is instruction: the average 
fee paid for public domain grazing—overall— 
is $100. Thirty thousand permittees pay a 
total of $3 million. The fees fixed by the 
Department are not, therefore, a major part 
of ranching costs. Even the biggest opera- 
tor will find his Taylor Act fees insignificant 
in comparison with his other cost elements. 

Our present fee system dates from a note 
published in the Federal over the 
signature of former Secretary Seaton. That 
system ties grazing fees, on an automatic 
escalation basis, to the average price per 
pound of beef or lamb. The merits of fee 
increases entirely apart, I am personally very 
much in doubt that the 1957 note effectively 
discharges the Secretary's duty to adjust 
rates annually, as the act clearly prescribes. 

Be that as it may, and in response to all of 
the stimuli which I have outlined, we re- 
cently published as proposed rulemaking a 
draft of regulations to revise this system. 
Our proposal would not of itself change 
existing rates. It would, however, provide 
the framework within which the 
could exercise his discretion to adjust fees 
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as conditions warrant or require. He would 
utilize a formula based on a percentage of 
the market price per pound of beef or lamb, 
Under the present system, that percentage is 
fixed at 100 percent of the market average 
which may vary from year to year. Our re- 
vision would insert a second variable in that 
the Secretary might also adjust the per- 
centage factor. 

Although this procedure was discussed 
with the National Advisory Board Council, 
notice of intent to adopt it has evoked ob- 
jections. We have postponed final action 
to adopt the proposed rule until after the 
Albuquerque meeting when these objections 
can be heard and considered in full detail. 

This brings us to the crossroads of deci- 
sion. But it is not alone the Department 
which is confronted with the dilemma. The 
industry must also accept responsibility for 
the sound planning of its future on the Fed- 
eral range. It seems to me that it is con- 
fronted with two pretty clear alternatives: 

1. If the range users’ appraisal of the situ- 
ation is anywhere near mine as summarized 
here, then they ought to cooperate with us 
in devising realistic adjustments in the fee 
system. These improvements, I can guaran- 
tee, will be undertaken in full realization of 
the philosophy which I have emphasized, 
that we are dealing with the values of 
ranches. Fees can be adjusted gradually, 
but I see no escape from the conclusion that 
they must be revised upward. 

2. Now the alternative is to attempt to 
retain the status quo. As long as the forage 
rate is substantially different from commer- 
cial rates it really doesn't much matter 
whether the differential is 1:5 or 1:10 or 1:20. 
But if there is to be an attempt to freeze the 
present fee system, then its proponents 
should be prepared to secure an amendment 
to remove the Secretary's duty to fix rea- 
sonable rates annually. 

In evaluating the feasibility of the latter 
alternative, I think we should take a very 
close look at some infiuences developing out- 
side the cattle industry. Symbolic of this is 
the pendency before the Congress of several 
bills which would make Bureau of Land Man- 
agement lands subject to the same manage- 
ment objectives as set forth for Forest Serv- 
ice lands in the Multiple Use Act of 1960. 

My personal feeling is that multiple-use 
legislation is all right if it isn’t oversold. 
Where two or more uses of public land can 
be accommodated, it is only good sense that 
they should be. But when the Secretary of 
the Interior must choose as between incom- 
patible uses, the existence of a multiple-use 
statute doesn't help him much, 

Whenever I meet with associations like 
yours, concerned with uses of resources of 
our public lands—forests, minerals, live- 
stock—I find an atmosphere of unrest and 
insecurity. 

The prevailing spirit is that a land man- 
agement system which has produced so much 
social good—which has developed the raw 
West and made it great—ought to be pre- 
served unchanged. The posture is one of 
defensiveness—status quo. 

But this view overlooks the fact that we 
have witnessed a turn of the economic wheel. 
Thirty years ago the western livestock in- 
dustry was the backbone of our beef, lamb, 
wool, and hide supply. Like the rest of the 
Nation it had fallen upon hard times. Addi- 
tionally, its reconstruction was hampered by 
the confusion that existed with respect to 
the use of the Federal range. The Taylor 
Grazing Act was an essential step to recov- 
ery—it resolved the longstanding problem 
of Federal range ownership and use. 

Yet almost from the year of its enact- 
ment great changes have been at work in 
our land. The most colossal war in history 
required that millions of acres be withdrawn 
for military purposes; our increasing depend- 
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ence on petroleum and natural gas has 
created a competitor for the land; the gaso- 
line drawn from public lands propels auto- 
mobiles and trucks across broad strips gouged 
out of the once-free range for highways; 
and now an exploding population with more 
leisure and greater mobility demands that 
open space be set aside for parks and recrea- 
tion areas, and hunting and fishing preserves. 
These competing uses are formidable in their 
demands. The Taylor Grazing Act is no cit- 
adel of defense for the western cattlemen 
when another use is shown to have superior 
social or economic values. In fact, the act 
by its own language provides the mechanism 
whereby its original beneficiaries may be 
displaced. 

In this arena of competition resolute resist- 
ance to change is not enough. You must 
be prepared to demonstrate that traditional 
uses of the public domain—grazing, lumber- 
ing and mining—are paying for the use priv- 
llege at least at a level compatible with 
their economic contribution to the Nation. 

And do not make the mistake that public 
recreation will be an easy foe in this kind of 
competition. The national forests had 
nearly a hundred million visitors last year. 
If collection of a ten cent entry fee had been 
made, recreation use of the forests would 
have returned more than three times the 
grazing fee proceeds from BLM lands. 

Just such a fee arrangement is being dis- 
cussed to finance expanded public recrea- 
tion—for parks and recreation areas on pub- 
lic domain and national forest lands, Can 
the livestock industry stand pat in the face 
of this comparison? 

Or use hunting as an example: The Fish 
and Wildlife Service has documented it as a 
billion dollar industry already with a forecast 
that this will double by 1980. By that date 
we are told there will be 12 million big game 
hunters—at a dollar apiece for a Federal per- 
mit, those using public lands would out- 
strip grazers in BLM lands as contributors to 
the general welfare even now. 

So multiple-use ts far from a refuge for 
the cattleman. Indeed, it is the gate 
through which competing uses enter what 
was his domain. These uses may be com- 
patible with grazing—they may not displace 
it from the range—but as they are made to 
pay their way, the livestock industry must 
be prepared to undergo user charge 
comparisons. 

The livestock industry and the wood in- 
dustry and the mining industry have a story 
to tell as to their role in supplying the coun- 
try with protein and cellulose and minerals; 
the increase in demand for red meat and 
wood products is every bit as dramatic as 
the increase in demand for recreation, for it 
stems from the same set of circumstances. 

A study recently submitted to me projects 
an increase of 87 percent in the demand for 
beef by 1980 over 1960 which would require 
a 75- to 80-percent increase in number of 
animals, 

That this increase in demand should be 
met in material part from the public range 
is sensible because the public range is sus- 
ceptible to such use. Such use is in aid of 
good management. 

But it is only logical that livestock will 
be considered as having a dominant claim 
for at least its present share of the range’s 
use if it pays reasonable fees for such use. 
And certainly increased use from Federal 
investment in reseeding and the like need 
not be burdened by the embedded rates ap- 
plied to the existing resources. Movement 
toward this objective will have to be orderly 
and graduated—but, to paraphrase the 
President, let us begin. 

A final word about multiple-use. If we 
must incorporate the term into our lexicon, 
we ought to lift our sights to the future. 


-The determinants for competing use de- 
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mands ought not to be merely the immedi- 
ate needs of the hunters versus the park 
enthusiasts; the recreationists versus the 
commercial users; the returns to the Treas- 
ury from camping fees versus grazing fees. 
The test for multiple-use ought to include 
the relative contribution toward meeting 
the national needs of this country, 20, 50, a 
hundred years hence. Among our national 
security needs, our food and fiber needs, our 
need for pure water, and our need for green 
open spaces, a natural order of importance 
will evolve and change with the times and 
technology. Especially is this true when we 
know our land base is no longer stretchable, 
and we recognize that we are planning for 
the future as well as meeting the needs of 
the present. 

We know how rapidly our population is 
expanding; we know how technology is giv- 
ing us all more leisure, more mobility, and 
more money. Every land-use decision we 
make ought to meet a test of contribution to 
the maximum extent possible to the pro- 
jected needs not just of parks and recreation, 
but of food, fiber, water. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
February 19 in Albuquerque, Secretary 
Carver addressed the National Advisory 
Board Council, which advises on use of 
Taylor grazing lands. He there pro- 
posed, to stimulate discussion, the prop- 
osition that, for the ensuing year, BLM 
grazing fees be not less than 19 cents nor 
more than 38 cents per AUM—for cattle. 
Within that range, and taking into ac- 
count the variable factors outlined 
above, the district advisory board would 
be given the responsibility to recommend 
how much, if any, a given permittee 
should pay. 

Any amount collected over and above the 
basic 19 cents minimum— 


Suggested Secretary Carver— 
shall be available for range improvement 
work within the district in which it is col- 
lected. The district board should bear the 
responsibility of recommending the amount 
and kind of work to be done. 


Mr. President, the Department of the 
Interior, under Secretary Udall and his 
assistants, is doing an excellent job of 
bringing scholarship, energy, and experi- 
ence to bear on complicated resource 
problems. I believe Secretary Carver 
has made significant contributions to 
range management. I commend Secre- 
tary Udall, Assistant Secretary Carver, 
and their career associates for the job 
they are doing. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp, at this point, the full text 
of Secretary Carver’s Albuquerque 
speech. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., FEBRUARY 19, 
1962, BEFORE THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
COUNCIL MEETING IN ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX, 
I'm glad to be meeting with you again, 

Since our first meeting in Washington, early 

in this administration, a year has passed. In 

that time, we’ve come to know each other 
quite well, I think. 

In that year, we’ve plowed some ground, 
some of it over and over again. But we've 
made measurable progress, too. Six months 
ago, at Salt Lake City, we concentrated our 
attention on procedural matters and the re- 
lationship of the Interior Department to this 
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Council. I think we won’t have to go over 
that again. 

We discussed, also, expanded membership 
for the Council; new regulations which are 
designed to accomplish this are in effect, but 
naven't been finally implemented. Since we 
are discussing a matter today which directly 
affects you as livestock operators, and less 
directly affects the authorized expanded 
membership, I think our delay in imple- 
menting these regulations does no harm, 

We are acquainted with each other, as I 
said. You know something of my thinking 
about administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. You remember, I hope, that I empha- 
sized in Salt Lake last year that the district 
advisory boards are statutory boards, and 
that the State and the National Boards have 
status as representative extensions of the 
statutory district boards under our regula- 
tions. You know that I know that the re- 
sponsibility to amend the Taylor Act is the 
Congress, not ours. 

At the Salt Lake meeting we agreed on the 
principle that grazing fees should continue 
to be expressed as a percentage of the market 
price per pound of animal. (The specifics I 
use today relate to cattle prices and fees for 
cow/AUM’s. I’m sure the principles are 
equally applicable, so I hope the sheepmen 
will go along with the fact that I started 
with cows at Tampa, and find it easier to 
stay with them.) When I signed a proposed 
rulemaking notice for the Federal Register 
which put this into regulatory language, 
there was an adverse reaction. Although it 
didn’t come from the members of this Coun- 
cil, segments of the industry with which you 
are in good communication expressed con- 
cern in such a way as to indicate to me that 
we weren't as explicit as we might have been. 

The tempest about the proposed rule mak- 
ing wasn’t, and isn't, by itself very im- 
portant. The Secretary’s authority and re- 
sponsibility under the Taylor Act to fix 
reasonable fees isn’t diminished or increased 
in the proposed change. But it is perfectly 
clear that to change the percentage of the 
per pound price will be the way, hereafter, 
to raise (or lower) fees for use of BLM range 
if the rule becomes effective. 

In a word, perhaps, we are more explicit 
in the proposed regulation than we were at 
Salt Lake. 

But today we are less concerned with the 
procedural question of what formula is used 
to express grazing fees than we are with the 
substantive question of whether grazing fees 
are going to be raised, and, if so, when and 
by how much. 

Well, let me set your mind partially at 
ease—we aren't going to raise the fees dur- 
ing the calendar year 1962. 

Indeed I won't be so bold as to promise 
flatly that we are going to change them in 
1963 or any other given year. I've read too 
much history to get myself out on that limb. 

Last month in the warmth and hospitality 
of Florida, I made a speech to the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. Some of 
you were there. What I said didn't create 
much of a ripple—I was last on a long morn- 
ing program. Just before introducing me, 
the hungry crowd was told that they were 
short of lunches and that it was first come— 
first served, starting right then. Not many 
hungry cowmen chose me over lunch. 

But I had prepared my remarks after con- 
sidering the adverse reaction to the proposed 
rule-making notice on tying grazing fees to 
livestock prices. I knew it was important 
that we begin to be explicit with the indus- 
try, beginning with this Council, about fees. 

I've sent you each a copy of what I said in 
Tampa. I hope you have had the chance 
to go through it, as it indicates several 
things about my attitude toward the ques- 
tion of fees: 

That I am fully cognizant of how features 
of the Taylor Grazing Act, including the 
priority system and the low fee structure, 
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are capitalized into the values of the base 
ranches, 

That I know, therefore, that abrupt or 
drastic changes in fees could have effects 
upon established ranches far exceeding the 
dollar impact of the increased fees. 

That I do not think we are administering 
the public range to raise revenues, primarily, 
and that I am aware that benefits to the 
public ought not be charged against the 
users, 

I pointed out that the $3 million collected 
from grazing fees in districts didn't loom 
large against what we spent; that Federal 
forage was a least-cost item in ranching 
costs, insignificant in comparison with other 
cost elements; that there has been virtually 
no real increase since 1936, when a com- 
promise fee only half what the Department 
felt then was minimal was put into effect; 
that outside pressures were building for mak- 
ing fees uniform with those charged by 
other Government agencies; and that we 
weren't in a good position to get the increased 
appropriations we need to do the rehabilita- 
tion work that needs doing unless we show 
some forward motion on the fee question. 

It isn’t just the Department’s problem; 
industry must also accept responsibility for 
the sound planning of its future on the 
Federal range. It seems to me, I said in 
Tampa, that the industry is confronted with 
two pretty clear alternatives: 

If, I said, the range users’ appraisal of the 
situation is anywhere near mine as sum- 
marized here, then they ought to cooperate 
with us in devising realistic adjustments 
in the fee system. These improvements, I 
can promise, would be undertaken in full 
realization of the philosophy which I had 
emphasized—that we are dealing with the 
values of ranches. Fees can be adjusted 
gradually—but I said I saw no escape from 
the conclusion that they must be revised 
upward. 

The alternative, it seemed to me, was for 
the industry to attempt to retain the status 
quo, As long as the forage rate is substan- 
tially different from commercial rates it 
really doesn’t much matter whether the 
differential is 1:5 or 1:10 or 1:20. In that 
case, I thought the industry should be pre- 
pared to secure an amendment to remove 
the Secretary’s duty to fix reasonable rates. 

In other words, to go back to the substan- 
tive questions you are all interested in— 
whether we are going to raise fees, and if so, 
when and by how much—I would like us 
to agree that this Council might well take 
the first step. 

You know, now, that in our opinion, the 
weight of the evidence indicates that fees 
ought to be raised, and we've set forth some 
of the evidence. We are getting more. You 
know that we won't press for an increase 
this year, but that we do think we ought 
to make a start, beginning next year. 

If this Council should come up with a 
program—a plan for scheduled moderate 
upward adjustments designed to reach some 
mutually agreed upon standard, taking into 
account variations for quality and other fac- 
tors, we will give you, I pledge, the most 
sympathetic consideration. 

Secretary Ickes directed a communication 
be read at the first conference on the sub- 
ject of fees at Salt Lake City, in 1936. In it 
he said: 

“The Interior Department will have no 
quarrel with stockmen on that subject. You 
are willing to pay reasonable fees, and that 
is all we will expect. I believe that fees 
should be on a sliding scale varying with the 
earning capacity of the land as measured by 
the market value of the livestock grazed 
upon it. Fees should not be so low as to 
arouse the envy of those not entitled to 
public range rights or as to subject the 
permittees to a charge of receiving Govern- 
ment subsidy. 
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“The whole question of fees, at the be- 
ginning, will be experimental. We will ap- 
proach the matter with an open mind and 
consider it from the standpoint alike of the 
public interest and of the welfare of the 
stockmen.” 

What is reasonable, of course, is the ques- 
tion. Taking all the facts and circum- 
stances together, I am sure most of you 
would defend the present fee structure as 
not unreasonable. 

In this, in a sense, I've been your ally. 
For I’ve said that the fee isn’t as much of 
a subsidy as it appears. Values of com- 
mensurate property of public range users 
have adjusted to the present schedule of 
fees. An increase in grazing fees would, in 
effect, multiply the price already paid. 

But this is the end result of 28 years of 
failure to come to grips with the problem. 
I hope we are now coming to grips with it, 
for I feel that the trend must be reversed. 
We cannot continue to justify as reasonable 
grazing fees which are one-fifteenth of the 
price of comparable private forage, or one- 
sixth the price of forage which we adminis- 
ter on other Interior Department land, or 
one-third the price of comparable Forest 
Service forage. 

Our forage ought to be priced less, for 
many reasons, than other forage sources. 
But many people feel that the Government 
ought not to consider the fact that ranch- 
ers have paid more for their ranches than 
they would have if fees had stayed more in 
line with competitive private forage. 

Let’s assume for purposes at least of 
finishing this speech, that you now agree 
with me in principle. You are at least 
moderately appreciative and reassured by 
the fact that you have until next year to 
think about it. But in the meantime you 
wouldn’t mind having a more specific ex- 
pression of how I think this might come 
about. 

As great an evil as too low a fee, in my 
opinion, is having a uniform fee. I em- 
phasized this in Tampa. In Salt Lake 6 
months ago, I said I thought that part of 
the increase ought to go into range im- 
provement work and fairly promptly. The 
range improvement fee is scheduled for 
application to projects along with other 
funds, and we are woefully late in getting 
to specifically needed work. 

I've said today I think we must start up- 
ward. Although the outside limit of the 
value the forage would bring in competitive 
bid is not our objective, and neither is rais- 
ing enough money from this source to pay 
the national debt, we feel, nevertheless, 
that the spread between BLM and other 
public and private forage ought to be a 
little narrower. 

Now let a rank amateur stumble into an 
area where angels fear to tread, and make 
a couple of concrete suggestions. 

First, my assumptions: 

Fees ought to vary based upon the kind 
of forage, whether annual or perennial, 
and the season of use. 

There ought to be differences based upon 
the degree of range improvement; i.e., water 
distribution, fencing, accessibility, and the 
like, 

Dependability of the range, related to such 
factors as likelihood of losing it to other 
uses is another variable. 

So is the average price of livestock for 
the preceding year—although it, like the 
preceding item, wouldn't involve as much of 
a variation as some of the others listed. 

Fees are not now affected by the relative 
price of public and private range in the 
same vicinity, adjusted for comparability, 
and taking into account abnormal or dis- 
tress factors. In essence, I am suggesting 
that they ought to be. At least I feel that 
after a period of adjustment, we ought to 
be able to justify the price of our forage as 
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some percentage of the going open-market 
value of forage generally. The amount of 
percentage reduction should be based, of 
course, upon all of the factors named, and 
other factors which you and the experts say 
ought to be considered also. 

I'd like to make one other assumption, 
one I think all of you will agree with. I 
think it is desirable that we assign to the 
district advisory board the maximum pos- 
sible responsibility to apply these variables. 

Remember what the Taylor Act says: “In 
order that the Secretary of the Interior may 
have the benefit of the fullest information 
and advice concerning physical, economic, 
and other local conditions in the several 
grazing districts” and “each” board shall 
offer advice and make a recommendation on 
each application for a grazing permit within 
its district. 

With this last assumption I think we have 
the key to a scheme which ought at least 
to kick off some discussion among you. As 
I visualize it, something like this could be 
announced to the users, to the district ad- 
visory boards, and to the public generally: 

1. For the ensuing year, the Secretary finds 
that grazing fees should be not less than 
19 cents nor more than 38 cents per/AUM 
(for cattle). 

2. Within that range, and taking into ac- 
count the variable factors outlined above, 
the district advisory board would be given 
the responsibility to recommend how much, 
if any, a given permittee should pay. 

3. Any amount collected over and above 
the basic 19-cent minimum shall be avall- 
able for range improvement work within 
the district in which it is collected. The 
district board should bear the responsibility 
of recommending the amount and kind of 
work to be done. 

4, The State advisory boards would re- 
view the action of the district boards, to 
assure reasonable uniformity. And the Na- 
tional Board, in turn, would consider the 
action of all State boards. The State direc- 
tor or the director would act upon recom- 
mendations of the State or National Boards 
to make adjustments indicated to assure 
reasonable uniformity. 

The Secretary of the Interior, having broad 
discretion, could sot a new minimum fee, and 
a new maximum fee each year, in consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Board 
Council. He could determine what percent- 
age of the minimum would be for range 
improvement on a national basis (25 percent 
at the present time), and specifically that 
amount which the district boards should 
collect above the annual minimum for that 
year would be for range improvements of the 
local district. 

This is not proposed rulemaking; my 
suggestion might have fatal flaws that I 
don’t know about. If it does, don’t blame 
the officials of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, for I didn’t give them much of a 
chance to review it. 

It is, only, a well-intentioned effort on my 
part to think through the matter of fees 
taking into account the principles which I 
deem important in the administration of 
the Department’s responsibilities under the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. 

In conclusion, let me review what these 
principles are: 

1. There is an affirmative responsibility on 
the part of the Secretary of the Interior to 
consider the adequacy of existing fees, and 
related factors bearing upon the fee-fixing 
responsibility imposed by the Taylor Act. 

2. The situation of the users has to be 
taken into account, and particularly the 
capitalized value of the Taylor Act priorities 
and fee levels. Raising fees without ade- 
quate consideration of this could result in 
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be capable of being stated. To the fullest 
extent practicable they should be made 
known to the public. 

4. A great many variables which have the 
effect of justifying fees lower than the price 
of other public or private forage ought to 
be measured and applied. 

5. I think it appropriate, and indicated by 
the act itself, that specific responsibility 
should be given to the district boards to 
make recommendations, after taking into 
account applicable variables, as to exactly 
where the fee should be within the minimum 
and maximum limits set by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

6. If statutory authority exists therefor, 
it is appropriate that more of the fee col- 
lected be retained and applied locally to 
range improvement work. 

7. If it is at all feasible, the initiative for 
installing a pricing system which meets these 
standards ought to come from the Taylor 
Grazing Act permittees and their repre- 
sentative district, State and National Boards, 
Stabilization of the livestock industry de- 
pendent on the public range is a statutory 
objective. 

I've put forward a proposal to stimulate 
discussion, I will close by saying that I 
think it important that this matter receive 
your prompt consideration. If you think 
that you will need more than a year to come 
to a final recommendation to us on a new 
pricing policy, you may wish to recommend 
a flat interim increase, 

We genuinely want to have specific pro- 
posals from you, and within a reasonable 
time. I am convinced that it is not in your 
interest, and not consistent with our re- 
sponsibility, to postpone action beyond the 
end of this year. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the text of an address given 
by Henderson Supplee, Jr., president of 
the Atlantic Refining Co., before the 
Pennsylvania Citizens Conference on 
State Issues on February 14. 

Mr. Supplee reviews the economic rise 
and decline in Pennsylvania and then 
makes several dramatic proposals to help 
the Commonwealth get back on its feet. 
The speech refers to several slides which 
cannot be reprinted in the Recorp, but 
the references have not beer. taken out of 
the text because this would interfere with 
the continuity of the speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Economic OUTLOOK FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


(Talk by Henderson Supplee, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania Citizens Conference on Stat? Is- 
sues, Harrisburg, Pa., February 14, 1962) 


PENNSYLVANIA EARLY GLORY 


The rise of Pennsylvania’s fame as the 
Keystone State paced the growth of Ameri- 
ca as a world economic leader. Pennsylvania 
was blessed with rich stores of raw materials 
accessible for fabrication and marketing. In 
short, Pennsylvania’s prosperity stemmed 
from the only really basic source—creation 
and distribution of wealth. 

Pennsylvania supplied the Natlon's early 
low-cost energy sources—first from coal, then 
from crude oil and natural gas. From these 
fuel sources, Pennsylvania developed the 
first iron manufacturing and later the 
country’s first Portland cement industry. 
Abundant timber provided building mate- 
rials for factories and homes. A diversified 
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agriculture supplied wheat, cattle, dairy 
products and tobacco for a m 
population in and around the State. 

Slide 1 illustrates the peak of Penn- 
sylvania’s prosperity beginning about 1880. 
Thereafter, the State enjoyed an extension 
of this prosperity throughout most of the 
20th century’s first half, 


THE CONTRAST TODAY 


We turn now to examine what has be- 
fallen our proud Keystone State. 

Slide 2 shows a map of Pennsylvania 
counties designated as redevelopment areas— 
the green being labor markets with substan- 
tial and persistent labor surplus; the red 
being rural countries with low income. 

Slides 3, 4, and 5 show comparisons with 
the neighboring States of Ohio, New York, 
and New Jersey. 

Slide 6 shows that this cluster of States, 
together with West Virginia, share the 
worrisome characteristic of having substan- 
tial and persistent labor surplus. 

Consider another yardstick. Slide 7 shows 
percentage of population change 1960 versus 
1950 in Pennsylvania by county. 

Slide 8 compares the change by bar chart 
for nearby States and the U.S. average. 

Again, for 1960 versus 1950, the bars on 
slide 9 make the same area comparisons by 
change of personal income. 

Slide 10 compares percentage change in 
number of manufacturing establishments 
for 1958 versus 1954 for a group of Eastern 
States and average for the United States, 

Now let’s seek out causes for Pennsyl- 
vania's decline from top listing in prosperity 
to the substandard relationships so graph- 
ically illustrated by the slides. Slide 11 
shows the total decrease in Pennsylvania's 
employment for 1960 versus 1950, and more 
than accounts for the net total through a 
combination of the four industries—pri- 
mary metals, textiles, transportation, and 
coal mining. How this growth of unem- 
ployment affects regions of the State and 
how their circumstances relate to the United 
States is shown in slide 12. 

Pennsylvania’s iron and steel industry has 
received important continuing demand from 
automobile manufacturing. However, new 
products, for example, aluminum and plas- 
tics; imports from abroad; paralyzing 
strikes; and automation have reduced iron 
and steel employment by some 25,000 people 
in the last 10 years. 

In the years just before World War I, 
Pennsylvania’s anthracite coal mines em- 
ployed nearly 175,000 people, or about 6 per- 
cent of our labor force. The growth of com- 
peting fuels, the bad work stoppage record, 
and, finally, automation, have reduced the 
industry's employment to 19,000 at present. 
Total coal mining employment in the last 
10 years has dropped nearly 115,000. 

Rail transportation is another of Pennsyl- 
vania’s formerly important industries whose 
employment has fallen some 50,000 since 
1950. As in the case of coal, competition 
from outside the industry reduced job op- 
portunities and obliged drastic, though be- 
lated streamlining to cope with the compe- 
tition. 

Everyone knows the forces that prompted 
textile plants to abandon northern opera- 
tions and to reduce employment further 
through resort to automation to withstand 
competition from domestic and foreign 
sources. 

Slide 13 illustrates the serious percentage 
employment declines for primary metals, 
coal mining, transportation, and textiles. 
Only three categories indicate significant in- 
creases. From the chart you will notice they 
are wholesale and retail trade, financial and 
service trade, and government. The last, of 
course, is not a source of strength because it 
is necessarily parasitic in the State economy. 

Thus, we come naturally, but sadly to the 
fact that large increases in unemployment 
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have been accompanied by unemployment 
compensation taxes rising from $60 million 
in 1950 to $282 million in 1961. Accompany- 
ing this dollar increase has been a rise in 
average rate for this tax to 3.2 percent—the 
highest in the Nation. To an uninformed 
person, it may seem to be a matter of small 
consequence when a payroll tax rate changes 
by 1 percentage point; but, to a large em- 
ployer, such small percentage change can 
have heavy impact. For example, my own 
company's total Pennsylvania payroll is 
$5814 million annually. Therefore, each 1 
percent of tax applied to the subject wage 
portion amounts to a quarter million dollars 


per year. 

Slide 14 shows what has happened to the 

unemployment compensation tax trends of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Ohio in the period 1958 to 1961. You will 
recall from an earlier slide that these States 
are in the general area that compares unfa- 
vorably with most of the remaining areas of 
the country. Obviously, the rate of unem- 
ployment compensation tax is important to 
an employer who may have a high percent- 
age of total expense committed to labor 
cost. 
Unemployment benefits paid in Pennsyl- 
vania rose from $160 million in 1956 to $341 
million in 1961, a rise of 113 percent. Truly 
Pennsylvania has become a welfare State. 

As a result of this drain, the State’s un- 
employment compensation fund, which had 
been $607 million in 1951, with $144 billion 
tax receipts over the next 10 years, by the 
end of 1961 was depleted and was bur- 
dened with $200 million in Federal loans. 

There have been sharp increases in the 
costs of other State services in the short 
period since 1954. With Pennsylvania’s 
small increase in population and in value 
added to manufacturing, the higher cost load 
of governmental services has required higher 
tax rates. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League and 
Bureau of Municipal Research has made 
comparisons for a hypothetical corporation 
operating in and out of the State of its in- 
corporation. If the corporation were based 
in Pennsylvania, the total State taxes would 
be 56 percent higher than if based in 
New Jersey, 14.6 percent higher than if 
based in Delaware, 10.4 percent higher than 
if based in land. 

Pennsylvania’s problems are aggravated 
by changes in the national economic and 
industrial picture. We all know that a 
large part of the national economy is bol- 
stered by defense expenditures. Unfortu- 
nately for Pennsylvania, however, there has 
been a shift from the earlier pattern of de- 
fense expenditures. Conventional weapons, 
such as tanks, and large volume purchases 
of uniforms have given way to developments 
of unmanned rockets and missiles. With 
the changes, Pennsylvania has lost much of 
its former share of money spent for mili- 
tary defense. 

Aggressive recruitment efforts of other 
States are among the contributing causes 
for Pennsylvania industry and people leaving 
the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S NEGATIVE SPIRAL 


From the facts presented up to this point, 
it should be strikingly evident that Penn- 
sylvania’s problem is the negative spiral in 
which our State is caught. Not only have we 
lost momentum from our principal employ- 
ment industries, but we must recognize 
that the accelerating automation trend will 
further reduce labor requirements in many 
industries. In turn, this, of course, will in- 
crease unemployment, lead to further popu- 
lation migration and, hence, require higher 
taxes with adverse effect on communities 
and with more intense competition between 
communities to attract new industry. 

It has long been my observation that one 
of the most devastating misfortunes that 
can befall a human institution is to become 
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involved in a negative spiral. The effect of 
this debilitating force is to set up a chain 
reaction whereby an institution has less 
capability of performance and the resulting 
decline of effectiveness, in turn, again re- 
duces the capability. Let's face up to it. 
Once the spiral has become established, it 
can only drag the institution down until 
sufficient counterforce can be developed to 
reverse the spiral. This is what we must now 
face up to in Pennsylvania. 

Having shook ourselves up, what are the 
remedies that will be corrective and stimu- 
late a new surge of growth in Pennsylvania? 


PENNSYLVANIA'S ASSETS 


So that we may have confidence in facing 
the problem of remedy, let’s start with an 
examination of Pennsylvania's assets. 
Among these we find that Pennsylvania is 
the center of the heaviest population con- 
centration in the United States. More than 
67 million people—three-eighths of the Na- 
tion’s total population—live within 200 miles 
of the center of Pennsylvania. Within the 
State is a labor force of 4.7 million. We 
hear references to the “megalopolis,” which 
is the result of the tendency of metropolitan 
areas to grow together and we are reminded 
that this is what is happening to the area 
from Boston to Washington. Within our 
State borders are 15 major industrial centers 
and two of the largest metropolitan areas in 
the United States. 

It is estimated that one-third of the re- 
sources of this total area are in Pennsylvania. 
These include: virtually all of the country’s 
anthracite, first rank for minerals other 
tkan petroleum and natural gas, second 
only to West Virginia in bituminous coal, 
deposits of petroleum, natural gas and lime- 
stone. Except for marginal portions in the 
northwest corner, Pennsylvania’s productive 
soil is a major factor in our ranking among 
the first 16 agricultural States. This is sup- 
plemented by more productive forest growth 
than is characteristic of the Middle Atlantic 
region as a whole. We are blessed with 
generous supplies of water. We have ports 
on three of the major waterways in the east; 
namely, the Delaware, St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the Ohio. 

In addition to our 9,600 miles of railroad, 
the State has 100,000 miles of roadways ex- 
clusive of the turnpike. Completion of the 
interstate highway program will provide the 
State with an additional east-west thorough- 
fare. Plans must be laid to assure that 
these highways will complement each other 
for the general betterment of the State and 
not compete to the net detriment of the 
State economy. In the jet age, Pennsylvania 
still maintains a key position lying directly 
at the crossroads of the Nation’s important 
airlanes, Stemming from our early start 
in colonial days, Pennsylvania has 122 insti- 
tutions of higher learning, a figure exceeded 
only by New York and California. As against 
a U.S. average of 6% percent of public 
school teachers teaching under substand- 
ard credentials, Pennsylvania has only 1.3 
percent. 

STEPS FOR REMEDY 


If Pennsylvania is to arrest and then 
reverse the negative direction of its pros- 
perity spiral and, if this is to be accom- 
plished despite the loss of important earlier 
advantages and in the face of stiff com- 
petition from other States, then the remedial 
objectives should include the following: 

1. Encourage existing industry to remain 
in the State and expand here. 

2. Draw new industry into Pennsylvania 
in preference to location elsewhere. 

3. Make Pennsylvania appeal to people as 
a place to live, work, and enjoy recreation. 

It should not be suggested that the State 
is not already at work on a remedial pro- 
gram. In the whole country in 1962 there 
are probably some 7,000 agencies of all 
types active in planning for industrial and 
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local development. Pennsylvania is reported 
to have over 400, or more than any other 
State. It is gratifying to learn that the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority is considered a particularly success- 
ful lending authority with encouraging re- 
sults, although still with much work to be 
done. These organizations, staffed and 
guided by people at work to overcome our 
problems, should have encouragement and 
support. It is to be hoped that agencies at 
the separate levels of Federal, State, and 
local planning will cooperate to promote 
mutual effectiveness. 

In the area of general taxes, it is reassur- 
ing to learn from the Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League Pennsylvania's industrial tax 
climate, once notoriously bad, has shown 
improvement in recent years; it is vitally 
important that these improvements be pre- 
served and extended if Pennsylvania is to 
enjoy its share of future industrial expan- 
sion; proposed expansions of public pro- 
grams and expenditures should be carefully 
weighed against their impact on the State’s 
economic growth.” 

It is gratifying to note, also, that the local 
government commission (a special commit- 
tee of the legislature with members from 
both houses) is making a study of more 
economical and effective collection of local 
taxes. Despite controversial factors, it is to 
be hoped that there will be wide coopera- 
tion and careful consideration when the 
study becomes available. This study is an 
important aspect of possible remedial ac- 
tion, because, in Pennsylvania, the Com- 
monwealth assumes financial responsibilities 
more generally borne or shared by local com- 
munities of other States. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, the State pays for all public 
assistance and public welfare; four-fifths 
of all highway, street and road construction 
and maintenance; 55 percent of education 
costs. 

Recognition of problems in our taxation 
methods has brought about a recent trend 
in the right direction for direct taxes on 
business and industry. By 1953 that seg- 
ment of the Commonwealth was bearing 41.3 
percent of total tax collections. For 1961 it 
is estimated there will be a drop to 24 per- 
cent. Contributing to this reduction of tax 
PAR, on the productive segment has 

n— 
ae Establishment of a broad-based sales 

x. 

2. Manufacturers’ exemption from State 
capital stock and franchise taxes. 

3. Prohibiting assessment of industrial 
machinery for real property tax purposes 
by local governments within the State. 

Among the additional remedies that 
should be considered is the step taken by 
several other States to set up broader scope 
tax equalization boards. The possible bene- 
fit can be better understood when it is real- 
ized that the State has more than 4,800 local 
taxing authorities with a wide variety of 
millage rates and assessment systems. 

Crying out for reform is Pennsylvania’s 
unemployment compensation tax system. 
Let’s take a look at the leak points that 
have drained off more than $600 million from 
the unemployment compensation fund: 

1. The Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that, in the last few 
years, $85 million has gone to people who 
have retired on pension. Our State program 
only partly restricts concurrent payment of 
unemployment compensation, social se- 
curity, old-age pension and company pen- 
sions. 

2. So-called “double dippers” can make a 
second benefit claim because of a lag pro- 
vision which ignores earnings for as long as 
6 months. 

3. The present benefit table is weighted in 
favor of casually employed and lowest in- 
come producers. This was aggravated by a 
1955 amendment providing for uniform 
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duration of benefits whereby an individual, 
whose limited earnings barely enabled him 
to qualify, can still receive benefits for the 
same number of weeks as a person who had 
been steadily employed. Obviously, this is 
an attraction to parasites on the system. 

4. Although employees on strike are ineli- 
gible for benefit, they are entitled to com- 
pensation when they have been locked out 
by their employer. Reasonable as this pro- 
vision may seem to be in theory, it provides 
incentive for political pressure and resultant 
abuse. 

The unemployment compensation field is 
a highly sensitive area of legislation. On the 
one hand we have the fact that more than 
200,000 Pennsylvanians are receiving as 
much as $40 per week. The effect is a cur- 
rent drain on the fund at the rate of $4.7 
million per week. Among the legitimate 
causes for unemployment compensation, we 
must r the impact from businesses 
that move or reduce their activities, as well 
as changes in technology that affect work 
force needs. Hence, the tax burden is bound 
to be substantial. The problem is to pre- 
vent an excessive payroll handicap that can 
cause more damage than it cures. 

It has been claimed that the State legisla- 
ture has routinely considered abuses under 
the unemployment compensation system, yet 
serious abuses remain uncorrected. Wheth- 
er the abuses are thoroughly justifiable or 
continue, because they are protected by votes 
of vested interest minorities; in either case, 
the effect is similar. The more the benefits, 
the more the tax. The more the tax, the 
larger the burden on the State economy with 
resultant detriment to total employment, 
followed by need for more unemployment 
compensation. This is the negative spiral 
under full momentum, 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


This brings us to consideration of efficiency 
in Government as a vital factor. The pres- 
sures brought to bear on legislators need not 
have such frequently negative effect if the 
legislative body equipped itself with ade- 
quate staff to do its own factfinding. In 
this regard it is encouraging to learn that a 
Budget and Finance Committee recently has 
been established and that now the General 
Assembly is beginning to obtain justifica- 
tions for budget projects instead of receiving 
lump-sum data. 

An important example of needed improve- 
ment in capital budgeting involves Penn- 
sylvania’s highway program. We greatly 
need completely developed plans that can be 
made known throughout the State instead 
of being sprung on localities, with attendant 
waste of time and money from opposition 
understandably arising from property owners 
who have had inadequate warning. Other 
States are successfully using procedures of 
advanced acquisition planned before desired 
routes have been developed with homes, fac- 
tories, and other improvements so costly for 
the State to acquire, 

The general assembly has powers of in- 
vestigation. When these are used for one 
day wonders, little benefit results. However, 
adequately staffed and seriously directed in- 
vestigations, followed by formal committee 
reports, would be a means of permitting 
legislators to be more effectively informed for 
their responsibilities. 

Last year’s report of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee on Election Irregularities 
demonstrates what can be done. 

In Pennsylvania we make use of that 
peculiar government instrument, the general 
State authority. Is this the least costly and 
most efficient way to finance State improve- 
ments? Does the legislature have adequate 
control over projects financed by the author- 
ity? The Pennsylvania Planning Board rec- 
ommends a constitutional amendment and 
gradual change in emphasis so that financ- 
ing may stem more from current revenues 
than through borrowing. 
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There is probably no single improvement 
more important to the future of Pennsyl- 
vania than a merit system across the board 
in our State government. All of us know 
the practical politics arguments for continu- 
ance of a spoils system. When these argu- 
ments prevail, the result is the selection of 
people and their maintenance in jobs for 
political reasons and not because of fitness 
in the first place, supported by competent 
performance. Promotions based on party 
loyalty, rather than demonstrated skill in 
performance, have the results we all know 
too well. Government, like all other or- 
ganizations, must use enlightened procedures 
to obtain successful results. Much remains 
to be done in Pennsylvania. 


COURT SYSTEM 


The public indifference that has permitted 
Pennsylvania State government to preserve 
so much of the spoils system is reflected 
also in our need for court reform. The 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Court has been 
informed that in the Philadelphia courts of 
common pleas alone there is an alarming 
backlog of 21,000 cases. If we select the 
easy remedy of more judges, we must recog- 
nize that inevitably there will be more ex- 
pense and, therefore, need for more taxes. 
Other tate and Federal court systems have 
successfully used the technique of more 
court administrators. Indeed, we are urged 
by the former chancellor of the Philadelphia 
bar to change the entire method of selec- 
tion of judges in Pennsylvania; to scrap 
our magistrates system and substitute a new 
minor judiciary. These improvements can 
be achieved when citizens are adequately 
aroused. 

EDUCATION 


Like other subjects on which I have com- 
mented briefly, Pennsylvania’s educational 
program is important enough to justify de- 
tailed handling. Time permits only hasty 
reference to four significant points: 

1. The fast pace of change in work de- 
mand emphasizes the need to provide basic 
education and training, in order that young 
people may enter the labor force with rea- 
sonable flexibility for adjustment to the 
changing tides of job opportunity. 

2. We are obliged to recognize that train- 
ing should no longer end with the com- 
pletion of high school. A new cooperation 
will be necessary between the State educa- 
tion system and employers to provide con- 
tinuing opportunities for training. 

3. It is estimated that by 1970 some 400,- 
000 young people will be old enough to enter 
the labor market. They must have training 
opportunity, so that they will not face the 
alternatives of leaving our State or throwing 
themselves on public welfare, 

4. The proposed school redistricting 
should be carefully studied and developed 
for whatever economies and efficiency im- 
proved may be obtainable. 


RECREATION AND LIVABILITY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


If Pennsylvania is to have increased appeal 
as a State in which to live, work, and enjoy 
recreation, as mentioned earlier among our 
objectives, then we must realize how times 
have changed. Formerly, people would work 
where plants were located. Among State 
areas needing redevelopment, there are ex- 
amples of mill towns and mining towns 
clearly showing that inhabitants of earlier 
days lacked opportunity and inclination for 
insistence on attractiveness of surroundings 
and availability of facilities for enjoyment of 
leisure time. 

The Pennsylvania Planning Board has pro- 
posed that by 1970 there be three great Fed- 
eral parks in Pennsylvania based on three 
multiple-purpose large reservoirs. These are 
expected to lay the foundation for a new 
year-round recreation industry, easily ac- 
cessible by the interstate highway network. 

Later phases of the lvania Plan- 
ning Board’s objectives for 1970 include 
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scenic highways and promotion of Pennsyl- 
vanla's rich store of historic sites. 


CONCLUSION 


In this presentation we have developed 
three principal points: 

1. Pennsylvania’s early preeminence. 

2. Decline from that preeminence by a 
still continuing negative spiral. 

3. Pennsylvania has the assets on which 
to base a reversal of the spiral and many 
areas of improvement are clearly indicated. 
There remains only the question of how to 
organize for the remedial job. 

Fortunately, much of the organization 
now exists—what is needed is public aware- 
ness and public support of action. But the 
public doesn't rise to action until aroused 
and led. Pennsylvania can’t afford to wait 
for leadership from one or a few individuals. 
If they were politicians, too much time and 
wasted effort would go into partisan con- 
troversy. Civic leaders generally have com- 
mitments of personal Careers that permit 
only extracurricular attention to civic affairs. 

But I have mentioned that over 400 plan- 
ning organizations exist in Pennsylvania. 
Every sizable community has its chamber of 
commerce, sometimes several. Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Lion Clubs are strongly organized 
for local activities. For the State as a whole, 
we have the Pennsylvania Planning Board 
and the Pennsylvania Chamber of Com- 
merce. At the west end of the State, the 
Allegheny conference, and at the east end 
the Greater Philadelphia movement repre- 
sent top civic leadership of Pennsylvania’s 
two major concentrations of people and 
productive resources. Numerous other civic 
organizations are active throughout the 
Commonwealth, 

We, the people of Pennsylvania, have en- 
dured adequate proof that a welfare state 
is no viable substitute for a State that pro- 
duces and distributes wealth from its basic 
resources. 

Let's rediscover what we have to use and 
determine what may still be needed. Let's 
take inventory, county by county, and es- 
pecially at the regional level—where so much 
remains to be done by coordination for 
mutual benefit. Let’s capitalize on Pennsyl- 
vania’s great arteries of transportation: rail, 
water, highway (present and building), and 
airway. By surveys, as needed, but princi- 
pally by the energetic cooperation of existing 
organizations in which so many of our most 
productive people are already enrolled, let's 
work ourselves out of the dead end welfare 
route and back into a recapture of the pro- 
ductivity that created Pennsylvania's early 

lory. 

á Modest investment in purposeful analysis 
and planning can avert many, many times 
such outlays needed to supply welfare funds 
for the unemployed. We can make it no 
longer necessary for our politicians to seek 
election by promising to give away increas- 
ing portions of our State’s decreasing pros- 
perity. The most irresistible pressure group 
of all will be the productive people in Penn- 
sylvania united to arrest and reverse our 
negative spiral, 


SOUR NOTE ON MAN IN SPACE 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, all Amer- 
ica has been rejoicing in the launching 
of an American man in space. The 
flight of John Glenn who orbited three 
times around the world lifted hearts in 
all of the free world. 

In all of the things I have seen or read 
in this great feat there has been only one 
ugly note. I will not dignify what was 
said by discussing it on this floor. But 
I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp an editorial and a column 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of February 27, 1962. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE INFINITE 


Measured against the stars and the incom- 
prehensible magnitudes of infinity, a man 
like Democratic National Chairman John M. 
Bailey seems to be quite absurdly small, to 
put it mildly. This holds true for all of us 
earthlings, of course, but he stands out at the 
moment as a particularly glaring example of 
how ridiculous a human biped can make 
himself look when he says silly things about 
the high heavens around us and our terra 
firma politics. 

What silly things? Well, Mr. Bailey has 
hailed Astronaut Glenn’s triple orbital flight 
as a triumph that must be credited to the 
Democratic Party and “the imagination, 
energy, and know-how of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration.” This is a real blooper, and a 
strangely stupid one in view of Mr. Bailey’s 
reputation for being sensible, and in view 
also of the fact that Project Mercury was set 
up by the Republican Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Colonel Glenn, in any case, has set a non- 
political standard, away up there above our 
little earth, around which all men of good 
will, intelligence, commonsense, and geniune 
patriotism can rally. In short, he has 
achieved something so grand that politicians 
like Mr. Bailey make themselves look foolish 
when they try to capitalize on it for votes. 


GLENN FEAT THRUST INTO POLITICS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

To many Americans the attempt by Demo- 
cratic National Chairman John M. Bailey to 
play partisan party politics with the earth- 
orbiting flight of Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 
claiming all the credit for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, came with a sickening thud. 
It came at a time when the whole Nation, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, were re- 
joicing in the success of this remarkable 
achievement and in the fact that the United 
States had demonstrated once again the 
courage of its citizens and the worth of its 
scientists. Chairman Bailey was delivering 
a peptalk to Democrats in Hartford, Conn., 
în his own home State. And he seemed to 
be trying to use the Glenn space flight to 
cover up his disappointment over the knock- 
out blow last week to President Kennedy’s 
Urban Affairs Department proposal in the 


Congress, 

The language used by Mr. Bailey was far 
different from that of Vice President LYNDON 
JouNsON, who as Democratic leader of the 
Senate and as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
said in January 1958: “Why do we now stand 
in a posture of relative weakness? (Soviet 
Russians had demonstrated their capacity 
to launch a half-ton satellite into space.) 
When such a question is asked, as it should 
be asked, there is an ever-present danger that 
we shall frame our answers in terms of credit 
and blame. To do this now could well be 
fatal. There is little question that wrong 
decisions have been made. These errors are 
not divided along any partisan lines. As 
Prime Minister Churchill told the House 
of Commons on June 18, 1940: ‘If we open a 
quarrel between the past and the present, 
we shall find that we have lost the future.’” 

SPEAKS AS AMERICAN 

Mr. JOHNSON was speaking, not as a 
Democrat but as an American, at a time this 
Nation was faced with a major problem 
that of regaining lost ground in the fleld ot 
missile and space development. The record 
shows that Mr. JOHNSON has been a leader 
for years in the drive to promote the develop- 
ment of space science and of missiles capable 
of putting men into space. 

It is of interest to recall that Vice Presi- 
dent JoHNson, as long ago as January 1958, 
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was urging that “we make provision for in- 
viting together the scientists of other na- 
tions to work in concert on projects to 
extend the frontiers of man and to find 
solutions of the troubles of this earth.” This 
is similar to the recent proposal made by 
Premier Khrushchev in his letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy congratulating Colonel Glenn 
on his orbital flight. And in November of 
1958 it was Senator JonNson who was chosen 
to present to the United Nations a resolu- 
tion calling for a committee to explore the 
possibilities of joint United Nations actions 
on outer space. 

It has been Vice President Jonnson’s deep 
belief that outer space could be a pathway 
to world peace. In his opinion, the United 
States now has a rare opportunity to seize 
the initiative. President Kennedy has al- 
ready replied to Mr. Khrushchev that he wel- 
comed the idea of cooperation in the de- 
velopment of space sceince and travel in 
the cause of peace. 

For many reasons, therefore, it was very 
fitting that the Vice President should have 
been selected to ride with Colonel Glenn on 
his trip to the Capitol from the White House 
yesterday. And it was with fitting pride in 
Colonel Glenn and his accomplishments that 
the Vice President presided jointly with 
Speaker Jonn McCormack over the meeting 
of Congress which listened to the astronaut 
tell of his experience in space, and honored 
him, Colonel Glenn’s fervent wish that man 
may go forward into more and more knowl- 
edge of outer space and that such knowledge 
may aid toward a peaceful world runs paral- 


lel to that expressed 4 years ago by Mr. 
JOHNSON. 


BAILEY REMARK 

Mr. Bailey's effort to make political capital 
out of the Glenn flight was couched in these 
words: “This week our country celebrated 
an inspiring achievement, the three orbits 
around the earth of Astronaut John Glenn. 
This magnificent flight symbolized what can 
be done by an administration (the Kennedy 
administration) with the imagination, 
energy, and know-how to set big goals and 
to reach them. It showed what America 
can do when urgency and determination 
replace apathy and indecision in the execu- 
tive branch (presided over by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower) of our Government.” 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, Of Iowa, chairman 
of the Republican policy committee of the 
Senate, countered with a statement that 
the Kennedy administration simply carried 
out the program of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration—the Mercury program started 3 
years ago. Senator HicKENLOoPER said that 
“no responsible” Democrat will seek to make 
political capital out of the result. He com- 
mented further that during the Truman 
administration less than $4 million was 
spent on intermediate range and intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles; that starting in 
1953 the Eisenhower administration built 
the program for development of heavy thrust 
missiles, and from 1953 through 1961, the 
Eisenhower administration planned, spent, 
and appropriated $14 billion for the inter- 
continental and intermedate range mis- 
sile alone. This program, he said, made 
possible the heroic feat of Colonel Glenn, 


MILITARY WPA 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I heart- 
ily agree with the New York Times edi- 
torial of February 23, 1962, stating: 

The Nation's military effort should not 


become a rescue operation for local econ- 
omies. 


This has consistently been our posi- 
tion in California. We believe that 
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military contracts should be based upon 
the capability of the company involved 
to supply the best product at the lowest 
price in the shortest period of time. We 
in California are prepared to sharpen 
our pencils and compete on that basis. 

This does not mean that I am insen- 
sitive to the problems where high unem- 
ployment occurs. I think other means 
must be adopted to remedy those situa- 
tions. I am convinced that, if we ever 
make defense contracts in this Nation a 
military WPA, we will injure the na- 
tional defense and be acting adversely 
to the national interest. 

I ask unanimous consent, at this 
point, to place in the Record the edi- 
torial in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


No Mrrranr WPA 


The Republic Aviation Corp. on Long Is- 
land is scheduled to put into effect today 
the first of the layoffs made necessary by 
the Air Force’s cancellation of the company’s 
contract for F-105 planes. Republic has 
warned that the layoffs may reach a total of 
13,000 in the next 2 years unless new mili- 
tary contracts are obtained. This will be a 
grievous personal blow to the workers and 
their families; it will also bear heavily on 
the company, its 900 subcontractors and the 
entire Long Island economy. 

The severity of these repercussions makes 
obligatory maximum effort by all agencies 
of Government to find useful new employ- 
ment for the displaced workers and facili- 
ties. However, one consideration must re- 
main inviolable in all the rescue operations: 
The military procurement program is not a 
make-work program akin to the old WPA 
contracts, for obsolete and unneeded equip- 
ment cannot be continued merely to protect 
jobs or to shore up a distressed area. If 
the Republic plant can be kept busy on 
aircraft or other materiel the Defense De- 
partment genuinely needs, that will be a 
constructive solution. If not, public and 
private effort will have to focus on providing 
enough regular civilian work. 

President Kennedy has appointed a task 
force headed by Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg to consider ways of minimizing the 
human hardships caused by shifts in de- 
fense needs. 

But whether in Texas or New York, the 
Nation’s military effort should not become 
a rescue operation for local economies—de- 
spite the best efforts of many ardent Con- 
gressmen to make it so. 


EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS ON 
SPACE AND TEST BANS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, today we 
in the Nation’s Capital welcome with 
pride and deep gratitude the U.S. Astro- 
naut, Col. John Glenn. 

Launched before the eyes of the 
world—not secretly behind an Iron Cur- 
tain extending upward to the edge of 
space—the space flight of Friendship 7 
represents an opening of new horizons— 
indeed, a new world—to freemen. 

Entrusted with a new miracle-type 
capability we, and humanly must now 
build further upon this initial founda- 
tion of space conquest; to dedicate and 
utilize space potentialities for serving 
not destroying—mankind. 

The successful flight of Friendship 7, 
then, also means a giant step forward in 
our space program. 
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As, in the past, the exploration of 
space, in addition to its significance in 
ultimately bringing benefits to mankind, 
continues to be a highly significant fac- 
tor in competition between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist world. 

As usual, however, Khrushchev is at- 
tempting to, first, bring the Soviet 
Union into the scene, and, second, gain, 
if possible, propaganda advantage. 

Evidently, Khrushchev now intends 
to orbit a new propaganda campaign by 
paying more lipservice to—but failing 
to support any real progress on—cooper- 
ation in space exploration and control 
and reduction of armaments. 

Currently, the world is exploring for 
ways, first, to halt the nuclear arms 
race, and, second, to utilize outer space 
for peaceful purposes. 

Policywise, we, as a nation, have by 
word and action attempted to attain 
these goals. 

By contrast, the Communists have, 
first, refused to agree to any realistic 
safeguarded agreement on controls of 
arms, and, second, to cooperate on space. 

Deceptively, the Soviet Premier once 
again intends to utilize both fields as 
launching pads for propaganda, not for 
real progress toward peace in the world. 

During the past 16 years, about 70 
major East-West conferences, includ- 
ing hundreds of lesser level meetings, 
have been held to consider arms reduc- 
tion and control. 

What has been the reason for failure? 
The Soviet Union has been unwilling to 
adopt any kind of realistic safeguards. 
Now, we find Mr. Khrushchev plump- 
ing again for an 18-nation summit con- 
ference on halting nuclear tests. 
However, there are no hopeful signs for 
real progress beyond stalemated meet- 
ings of too much talk and too little 
action. 

The US. Friendship 7 project, orbiting 
Colonel Glenn successfully around the 
globe, apparently also persuades Mr. 
Khrushchev that here is a new oppor- 
tunity for propagandizing. Despite 
the fact that the United States and the 
U.N. have attempted to obtain agreement 
for dedication of space for peaceful pur- 
poses, the Kremlin, time after time, has 
roadblocked any real progress. 

The United States, then, must be 
extremely cautious in negotiating with 
the Soviet Union on cooperating in space. 
Why? As in the past, we can expect 
that the “guiding principles” of Red co- 
operation would be, first, utilizing the 
negotiations for propaganda, and, sec- 
ond, attempting to capitalize upon any 
degree of cooperation as one-way street 
benefit for the Soviet Union, not for 
serving mutual interests of cooperating 
nations. 

As in the past, we need, of course, to 
redeclare to the world that we are ready, 
willing, and eager to engaged in realistic 
good faith negotiations in these and any 
other fields. At the same time, we must 
also make it crystal clear that we will 
not be duped by deceptive lipservice, 
propaganda tactics; nor will we allow the 
Reds to succeed in blaming the United 
States for blockading progress, either in 
test ban agreements, or cooperation on 
exploration of outer space. 
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NEEDED: CAUTION ON PROPOSED 
KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV TV TALKS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, cur- 
rently, are considering an exchange on 
TV programs by President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev. The programs 
would be recorded; and then shown in 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States re- 
spectively. Personally, on merit of the 
idea alone, I feel that any realistic ex- 
posure of the Communist-dominated 
people to the truth and facts of life in 
today’s world would serve, in the long 
run, the cause of peace. 

About a year ago, in fact, I urged, not 
merely bilaterial, but global, TV dis- 
cussions, insofar as television extends, of 
the major challenges confronting the 
world. 

In any proposed exchange, however, 
there is need for extreme caution. Why? 
To attempt to assure that, if there were 
such an agreement, U.S. views would be 
given equal time and coverage in the 
Soviet Union. 

As a precedent, we recall Red trickery 
in the proposed visits between former 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Khru- 
shchev. According to the arrangements, 
Khrushchev, with all propaganda horns 
blaring, visited the United States. 

In response the Soviet Premier—ap- 
parently afraid to expose the Soviet 
people to the popular “I like Ike” peace 
fever sweeping the world, utilized a 
trumped up excuse and withdrew the in- 
vitation for Mr. Eisenhower to visit the 
Soviet Union 2 years ago. 

Consequently, in my judgment, new 
negotiations of any kind of exchanges 
should be conducted very cautiously as 
I believe they will. 


A MOMENT WITH CARLOS ROMULO 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
America’s dearest friends is the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. And one of that 
hardy little nation’s most eloquent 
spokesmen is Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
teagan Ambassador from the Philip- 
pines. 

Recently General Romulo—with 
whom most if not all in this Chamber 
are well acquainted—appeared on a tele- 
vision program produced here in Wash- 
ington by WRC-TV, channel 4, the NBC 
station. 

This program is “A Moment With 
** *” telecast every Saturday with 
Deena Clark as the hostess. 

General Romulo is one of our most 
dedicated freedom fighters who has long 
stood in the frontlines of action battling 
the foes of liberty. He qualifies, if any- 
one does, as an expert on the Communist 
ener confronting the free world to- 

y. 
And it is on this menace, the threat of 
communism, that General Romulo dwelt 
in his visit with Deena Clark. His mes- 
sage, I feel, is one that should be brought 
to the home of every American. It is my 
hope that WRC and NBC will work out 
some type of arrangement to see that 
this excellent discussion by General 
Romulo is presented over and over again 
throughout the country, not only on the 
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television network, but through making 
this film available to schools and organi- 
zations. The text should also be made 
available in printed form. 

Not often have I heard a dissertation 
which quickly went to the heart of the 
problem confronting America today. 
The analysis is clear, the explanation to 
the point. General Romulo’s words are 
not only worth repeating—they should 
be shouted from the housetops. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program “A Moment With 
Carlos P. Romulo” be made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Moment WITH CARLOS P. ROMULO 


DEENA CLARK, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, just 
retiring as Ambassador from the Philippines, 
is one of the best friends the United States 
ever had. That was evident even in his teens 
when young Carlos won a high school ora- 
torical contest with an oration called “My 
Faith in America.” 

After taking a master's degree from Colum- 
bia University, where he was a first-stringer 
on the debating team, young Romulo re- 
turned to Manila University to teach litera- 
ture, then head the English department. 
Turning to journalism, he rose from cub re- 
porter to editor and publisher of the power- 
ful chain which issues dailies in English, 
Spanish, and Tagalog. Politically astute, 
young Romulo began contributing to impor- 
tant American magazines like Foreign Affairs, 
the Reader's Digest, and the Saturday Review 
of Literature. In 1941, just before the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, he wrote a series of 
articles predicting Japanese aggression. The 
series won him the Pulitzer Prize. 

On December 7, when the bombs dropped, 
Romulo volunteered for the U.S. Army and 
became aide-de-camp to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Promoted under fire, he was the last 
man to leave Bataan—and then left only 
after his Commander in Chief strictly ordered 
him to do 80. 

In 1945, at the first United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco, General Romulo 


proved himself a world figure, fighting for - 


justice and the human rights of all. Since 
then he has been President of the Fourth 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 
served 10 years as his country’s highest envoy 
to the United States; written 11 bestsellers; 
been awarded 43 honorary degrees from col- 
leges and universities, including Harvard, 
Notre Dame, and MacAlaster; and been hon- 
ored with 42 awards in recognition of his 
outstanding contribution to world brother- 
hood and humanity. 

We are honored to bring you now, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo. 

Gen. CarLtos P. Romuto. In these days of 
danger—danger for the free world—it seems 
to me it is very important for the American 
people to have a yardstick, a gage by which 
to judge whenever an international crisis is 
developing anywhere in the world, whether 
the position taken by the free world on such 
a crisis is sound or unsound, fair or unfair, 
right or wrong, patriotic or unpatriotic. And 
I would like to base such a yardstick purely 
on logic and reason, devoid of any partisan 
bias or of any emotionalism. And I would 
submit three major premises, that taken to- 
gether can be that yardstick. 

And the first premise is this: Do you or 
do you not accept that your country, the 
United States, is not an imperialistic coun- 
try? Whatever might have been the inter- 
national connotations of your early adven- 
tures as a nation at the beginning of this 
century in Cuba, in the Philippines, in Pan- 
ama, in Mexico, in Nicaragua—whatever, too, 
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might have been in the international con- 
notations of your so-called dollar diplomacy 
which made many enemies for you unques- 
tionably—certainly after the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars, and those two wars you won 
decisively. In fact, your entry in both wars 
was decisive. And in the Second World War, 
in the Pacific war, it can be said that you 
won that war singlehandedly. And yet after 
those two World Wars, unlike other victors in 
the past, you not only refused to annex one 
single inch of territory—you not only shared 
your abundance with all friends and foes 
alike—but you also proved to be the most 
generous victor in the history of all wars. 

Witness your treatment of Germany and 
of Japan. In the light of these records, 
certainly no objective observer, and no true 
American will refuse to admit that your 
country, the United States, is not an im- 
perialistic country. If we accept this first 
major premise, as we must, because in all 
fairness it is true, then we must accept the 
corollary syllogism that whenever Soviet 
Russia provokes a crisis anywhere in the 
world, be it in Iraq or Lebanon, in the Mid- 
dle East or the Near East, or in Formosa, in 
the Far East or in Berlin, Germany, or in 
the Congo, Africa, must be in the interest— 
whatever position America takes in such a 
crisis—must be in the interest of world peace 
and security. That is the first premise. 

The second premise that flows from the 
first is this: Do you or do you not accept 
the basic Communist objective and philos- 
ophy is world conquest? Who can deny 
that? Certainly Nikita Khrushchev not only 
does not deny it, but reiterates it whenever 
he can. I remember during a certain day, 
that infamous visit of his here in your 
country, he kept on repeating that objective 
of communism. When in the National Press 
Club in Washington he was asked to explain 
why he once said he would bury you. With- 
out a moment's hesitation, and with arro- 
gance he said, because I believe in the true 
historical process, that in the same manner 
that feudalism made way for capitalism, so 
in exactly the same manner, he said, capi- 
talism must make way for communism, im- 
plying, of course, that communism is the 
wave of the future, that communism will 
rule the world. 

If we accept this second major premise, as 
we must, because it is so, the basic Com- 
munist objective and philosophy is world 
conquest. Then we must accept the corol- 
lary syllogism that wherever Soviet Russia 
provokes a crisis anywhere in the world, it is 
part and parcel of this strategy to conquer 
the world, and it is therefore the duty of 
America, and of all those who believe in 
democracy and freedom, to resist it when- 
ever, and wherever it happens. That is the 
second premise. 

The third premise that flows from the 
first, and the second, is this—do you or do 
you not accept that you, as a people, are now 
engaged in a life and death global struggle 
against communism? That you are now as 
a nation locked in mortal combat with com- 
munism? Who can deny that? Who can 
deny that Soviet Russia is trying every means 
to destroy America’s prestige all over the 
world? To present you as the aggressor 
nation, the imperialist nation, the material- 
minded nation, the dollar-crazy nation, the 
ugly American, trying to defeat you in every 
line of human endeavor, trying not only as 
Nikita Khrushchev says to overtake you, but 
to surpass you. ‘Trying to undermine and 
destroy and subvert the American way of 
life. 

If we accept this third major premise as 
we must, because it is so, that you as a peo- 
ple today are engaged in a life and death 
global struggle against communism, then 
we must accept the corrolary syllogism that 
wherever Soviet Russia provides a crisis any- 
where in the world, it is only because it is 
part and parcel of their strategy to conquer 
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the world, but in order to achieve that objec- 
tive, Soviet Russia must first defeat the 
United States, and so therefore not only for 
the sake of world peace and security, but 
more importantly, for the sake of the secur- 
ity of your lives, for the safety of your dear 
ones, for the survival of the American way of 
life. It is important that wherever such a 
crisis is, that is provoked by Soviet Russia, 
you must resist it, if you want security and 
the survival of the American way of life. 
That, my friends, are the three premises 
based entirely on logic and reason, that I 
submit to you as your friend, which taken 
together, I believe, you can use as your yard- 
stick whenever in your morning or your 
evening newspaper you read an international 
crisis developing anywhere in the world. I 
submit these three premises to avoid con- 
fusion, in order that we may think clearly, 
because sometimes we are confused. We 
hear arguments pro and con, partisan dis- 
cussions, sometimes serve not so much to 
enlighten as to exacerbate feelings, And so, 
as one who has studied this question care- 
fully, and as one who hails from a country 
that has thrown its lot with the free world, 
we are not fence sitters in the Philippines, 
we are a committed nation—a committed 
nation because we are committed to ideals 
for which our heroes died. The Philippine 
Republic was first proclaimed in 1899, and 
we promulgated a constitution based on 
democratic principles, so that our commit- 
ment to democracy antedated the arrival of 
American troops in the Philippines. We are 
therefore a committed country, not so much 
to a particular nation of people, but we are 
committed to ideals of democracy and free- 
dom, which we share in common with the 
American people, and because we are a com- 
mitted nation, we want you to know that we 
are against all the evil forces of communism, 
that monolithic ideology, godless, that re- 
duces everything to materialistic dialectics. 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, March 3 
is being commemorated by Bulgarians 
throughout the world as Bulgarian Lib- 
eration Day. 

Even though Bulgaria is under Com- 
munist domination, its citizens are com- 
memorating the winning of independ- 
ence and freedom on March 3, 1878. 
After 485 years of domination by the 
Ottoman Empire, they were free. This 
freedom lasted only some 60 years when 
war struck again and this brave little 
er ended up behind the Iron Cur- 
Since the Bulgarians still in their na- 
tive land are unable to speak out, it is 
most fitting that we here in the Senate 
pause to pay tribute to these freedom- 
loving people. 

As the Bulgarian national front com- 
memorates liberation day, we can only 
hope that soon their country will emerge 
from behind the Iron Curtain and they 
will be able to celebrate once again—a 
free people in their homeland. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT, EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Mexico Evening Ledger re- 
cently carried an editorial answering 
many of the arguments made by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker recently at an anti- 
Communist school in Tulsa, Okla. The 
editorial points out why we cannot re- 
peal the income tax, why we should not 
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quit. the United Nations, why we should 
not stop foreign aid. It also discusses 
the relationship between State and Fed- 
eral governments. But more than this, 
the editorial comments on the road we 
are taking toward ultimate victory over 
communism. Freedom has never been 
an easy road. Twentieth century sci- 
ence and technology have only made the 
going tougher. We cannot attain vic- 
tory by wishing for the simpler days of 
past centuries. We are taking the steps 
which lead to victory. They are hard, 
tough steps and there are many more 
to be taken. With God’s help, we will 
reach our goal but it will test the cour- 
age, fortitude and faith of every Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial that appeared in 
the Mexico Evening Ledger on February 
13, 1962, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAPTAIN EDDIE AND BATHING THE BABY 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker was speaking 
from the platform of an anti-Communist 
school in Tulsa, Okla. 

He called for the repeal of the Federal 
income tax; he proposed we quit the United 
Nations; he said we should stop foreign 
aid; he said the Government should sell all 
Government corporations to private enter- 
prise and restore States rights. 

And the Associated Press quoted him as 
recounting the history of Russian-American 
relations and then saying, “from all indica- 
tions we are heading toward an ultimate 
surrender.” 

We don’t like the income tax any better 
than anyone else. But who pays our troops, 
for their equipment, for our planes, for our 
missiles, for our subs and ships? Who pays 
the sound and necessary bills of government 
without this tax? 

So we quit the U.N. Then what? Should 
there be no forum in which representatives 
of various nations speak up for what they 
believe, and denounce that in which they 
don’t believe? Who attempts to restore order 
in the Congo, the Middle East, other areas of 
UN. action? Do we do it alone? Or, per- 
haps, let the Commies do it? With no U.N. 
who does it? Someone will. 

As for foreign aid, would Greece today be 
Communist without our help? How many 
other countries would have turned Red? 
As it is, only Cuba has fallen to the Reds 
for any reason other than occupation by Red 
troops. And Cuba is one country where 
Russian aid was more than American aid. 

We don’t like aid any better than anybody 
else. But we would a lot rather lick com- 
munism with dollars than bayonets as long 
as we can win doing it. And can you prove 
we are not winning? 

What about Gove ent corporations and 
States rights? We favor Government in busi- 
ness as little as possible and we favor all the 
States rights possible for the States. Even 
so there are business areas and limited States 
rights which belong under some Federal con- 
trol. To say there aren’t is to try to repeal 
the revolution of time and space and modern 
technology. 

Captain Eddie says we are heading toward 
“an ultimate surrender.” 

No, we aren’t. 

We're heading toward an ultimate victory 
over communism after which we will be chal- 
lenged by some other force. Perhaps fas- 
cism again, or anarchy again, or monarchy, 
or something entirely new. We don’t know 
what it will be but we do know the day 
shall never come when liberty lives uncon- 
tested. 
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All we have to do is win the contests. 

So far, we haye won them. 

And we have won them by strengthening 
ourselves and our institutions. That is what 
we're doing now. That is what we must con- 
stantly do. 

But, Captain Eddie, in cleaning up the 
mess, let's not throw the baby out with the 
bath water. 


JOHN ODGEN CARLEY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, few men 
attain true greatness, but John Odgen 
Carley did. The reason, and some of the 
high points thereof, are stated in an 
editorial published in the Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., February 21, 
1962, one of the Nation’s great daily 
newspapers to which Jack Odgen Carley 
had devoted a large portion of his life. 

Men such as Jack Odgen Carley make 
our country great. He gave much and 
reaped much—friendship and respect of 
his fellow men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the editorial in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joun OGDEN CARLEY 


Somewhere the martial strains of a 
smartly stepping marching band are sound- 
ing the salute. 

A bright American flag is waving at half- 
staff—but proudly so. 

The heads of great and powerful men are 
bowed in humble homage to a newspaper- 
man who had no peer. 

First, last, and always John Ogden Carley 
was a newspaperman. If the word has dig- 
nity and integrity it is because a man like 
Jack Carley imparted his own character to 
his profession. 

When the fires are lit in living rooms in 
days to come, and old friends of Jack Car- 
ley sit around them telling the stories of his 
years, they will begin to discover as they re- 
count events that Jack was a giver whose 
generosity only now can be assessed. 

Most of all, he gave himself. 

Let us start with Jack as a young Cana- 
dian, fired by patriotism for the British Em- 
pire, eager to battle the Hun, ready to die. 

In later years this same devotion to coun- 
try was transferred to the United States. He 
could not love unless he loved deeply, and 
he worshiped this Nation, its traditions, its 
history and its people. For many years the 
awards and honors which others have felt 
compelled to heap upon Jack Carley put this 
quality of his at the top. Americanism, in 
all its good and rightly virtue and with all 
honesty and dedication, was never more 
clearly personified than in this man. 

The loyalty, almost fierce in its intensity, 
which Jack had given to the British Empire, 
he now moved south from Canada after 
World War I, and as a young newspaperman 
he began breaking the trail that led to a 
lifetime of consecrated journalism. 

In Los Angeles, in Chicago, and then in 
Memphis he learned, as astute newspaper- 
men do, how to sift the truth from lies, the 
good from the wicked, facts from confusion, 
meaning from events. 

Out of this seed, planted in Memphis, 
many good things grew to fruition. How 
can they be told? 

Jack Carley waded in the flood waters of 
the devastating Mississippi Valley floods of 
1927 and 1987. He fought back from a type- 
writer, spinning out the words of challenge 
and demand which spurred the Congress of 
the United States and the Army Corps of 
Engineers in the great battle to prevent such 
floods from ever returning. 
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He became the confidant of that person 
highest in preserving the security of America 
from national criminals and international 
agents—Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. To hear either 
of them speak of the other was to know how 
strong their bond held them and how much 
it was forged from their mutual love and 
loyalty for America. 

To say that Jack Carley was a fire buff and 
an expert on crime prevention is inadequate. 
But for years he crawled out of bed in the 
small hours of the night to rush to a three- 
alarmer, where he tramped through the riy- 
ulets of water and watched the heated glare 
of flames. And while he waged never-ending 
conflict against the unlawful, he was more 
deeply concerned about the means of keeping 
crime from happening, of making prisons a 
place of rehabilitation, of cleansing the soul 
of the criminal and strengthening the bars 
to misbehavior. 

When American troops thrust through 
bloody Central Europe in the closing weeks 
of World War I, Jack Carley was hot on 
their heels, a witness of the trauma of Hit- 
lerism, and a more aroused advocate 
of the kind of Americanism which opened 
the vise of history to turn free the victims 
of oppression. 

Then, at the turning point in history, 
Jack Carley began to loose the flow of warn- 
ings against international communism. 
Perhaps the scope and meaning of this act, 
this recognition of danger and evil, is best 
revealed in the words of a rival newsman, 
Editor Edward J. Meeman of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

“The United States should know that Jack 
Carley in person and through his paper was 
speaking against communism in the days in 
which such speech was not fashionable,” Mr. 
Meeman said in 1955. 

Those intimate with the Commercial Ap- 
peal’s long and early leadership in the cam- 
paign to expose the beastiality and hypoc- 
risy of communism know that it was Jack 
Carley’s doing. His warnings leapt from this 
selfsame typewriter, into the same hot lead, 
to be emblazoned on this very same page. 
And he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
locale, and his Nation, respond. 

What else is there to say? Why, say that 
Jack Carley was as avidly militant in trying 
to bring the arts, the humanities, the gifts 
of great talents to Memphis and the mid- 
south. Say that whoever knew him was his 
friend, and that once brought to ferment, 
his friendship was unshakable. Say that he 
could clasp a child to his breast and by his 
own mystical means of osmosis transmit an 
unforgettable love. Say that his pulse 
quickened and his frame snapped to atten- 
tion when he heard the skirl of bagpipes 
playing “Scotland the Brave,” or a regi- 
mental band trooping the colors. Or a re- 
sounding air by Sousa, 

And say that he was a man, built of an 
iron that could not be corroded, a man con- 
structed of virtue, honesty and dignity, who 
saw the material world with piercing eyes, 
and then turned to his God and family and 
friends to observe a transcendent spiritual 
world. 

Generals of the Army, preservers of the 
laws of this Nation, men of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi River, children of the future—and 
newspapermen everywhere—bow in respect. 

Jack Carley showed you how to get the 
most out of life, and how to give the most. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL EDITORIAL 
UPHOLDING THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHT OF STATES TO FIX 
QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, despite 

the clear provisions of the Constitution, 

proposals continue to be made that Con- 
gress should interfere with the right of 
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each State to fix the qualifications of its 

electors. A few weeks ago, a bill was 

presented in the Senate proposing that 

Congress take action to lower voting 

2 especially as to literacy 
8. 

At that time, I pointed out that so far 
as voter qualifications are concerned, if 
they are to be changed at all they should 
be changed upward and not downward. 
But in any event, this is a matter for 
each State to decide as this is the clear 
mandate of the Constitution. The Con- 
gress has no business in this field at all, 
and any action by the Congress in en- 
acting legislation on this subject, wheth- 
er on educational or other grounds, is 
clearly unconstitutional. 

On February 26, 1962, there appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal an excellent 
and well-reasoned editorial upholding 
the right of the States in this field and 
pointing out that such matters are with- 
in the sole jurisdiction of each State un- 
der the Constitution. I commend this 
fine publication for this editorial and ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. KENNEDY AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Sometimes listening to President Kennedy 
discuss the U.S. Constitution we wonder if 
he can possibly be talking about the same 
document that’s displayed in the National 
Archives and read by every schoolboy. 

Mr. Kennedy, who is in favor of having 
the Federal Government take on responsibil- 
ity for supporting local schools, says he has 
discovered somewhere in the Constitution a 
great bar against the use of the Federal 
funds to educate a child who attends a school 
with any religious sponsorship. 

Yet while thus finding in the Constitution 
a provision that escapes an unlearned school- 
boy’s eye, the President is apparently un- 
able to locate a clause which generations 
of old-fashioned law professors have read as 
clearly reserving to the separate States the 
right to set their own voting requirements, 
subject only to the general requirements in 
the Constitution itself. So the President 
contends that the rules on voting can be 
changed by a simple congressional bill. 

Now it’s true that in the copy we have 
in front of us the Constitution does say 
(first amendment) that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” It’s true also that these 10 words 
have given birth to reams of opinions about 
what they mean. 

But all they clearly prevent is the setting 
up of a state church or the conferring upon 
one church of special favors denied to an- 
other. And even in this novel Federal Aid 
to Education bill no one is proposing that 
aid be given exclusively to church schools 
or to Catholic schools or Protestant schools 
to the exclusion of each other. 

In case after case, in both Federal and 
State courts, it has been held that there 
can be no discrimination against religious 
schools any more than any discrimination for 
them. In our own area, for example, public 
funds are used to transport children to re- 
ligious schools in exactly the same way they 
are used to transport children to the public 
schools. 

It is President Kennedy who reads into 
these seemingly clear 10 words a hidden 
meaning. He says the Federal Government 
can take over the local responsibility for 
schools but that it is somehow barred from 
carrying out that responsibility in as equally 
an impartial and nondiscriminatory fashion. 
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We find this Presidential interpretation 
of the Constitution no harder to follow than 
his views on the power of Congress to change 
the voting laws of the several States. 

The original Constitution (art. I, sec. 2), 
left voting requirements up to the States, 
with the provision that anyone who could 
vote for the most numerous branch of a 
State legislature could vote in a Federal 
election. Since then a State’s discretionary 
power has been further limited; you can’t 
be barred from voting because you are a 
female or on account of race or color. 

But up to now all changes in the States’ 
power over the voting franchise have been 
made by amending the Constitution itself in 
the regular fashion. The Supreme Court 
has upheld the right of States to have vary- 
ing rules within this framework (including 
the requirement of literacy tests) so long 
as the rules apply alike to all applicants for 
the voting privilege. 

What President Kennedy has done is to 
discover some power in the Constitution 
which permits Congress, by a simple legisla- 
tive act, to tell States they can't set their 
own literacy requirements, however fairly 
and impartially applied to all comers. No 
need to bother with the cumbersome pro- 
cedure of amending the Constitution itself. 

Of course we have long since been dis- 
abused of the notion that the Constitution 
means what it may seem to mean to the 
person of ordinary education in the British 
language. There is, for example, a clause 
in it which says, “the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution 
are reserved to the States respec- 
tively," but no Supreme Court in the last 
25 years has been able to find it. 

Now just as we were getting used to the 
idea that the Constitution is whatever the 
Supreme Court says it is, we run into this 
new doctrine that it’s whatever the Presi- 
dent reads into it or out of it. No wonder 
we have so much trouble keeping up to 
date. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
earlier today, in remarks taped for radio 
broadcasting, I expressed the opinion 
that President Kennedy’s message to the 
Congress last Monday on problems and 
recommended programs in the field of 
health and medical care was one of our 
Chief Executive’s most important and 
forthright announcements. 

I said—and I reiterate—that I agree 
completely with the President in his ap- 
praisal that “measured against our ca- 
pacity and capability in the fields of 
health and medical care—measured 
against the scope of the problems that 
remain and the opportunities to be 
seized—this Nation still falls far short 
of its responsibility.” 

Likewise, I said—and I repeat now— 
that I am in concert with the Presi- 
dent’s assessment of areas of responsi- 
bility. He was correct in asserting that 
“basically, health care is a responsibil- 
ity of individuals and families, of com- 
munities and voluntary agencies, of lo- 
cal and State governments. But the 
Federal Government shares this respon- 
sibility by providing leadership, guid- 
ance, and support in areas of national 
concern. And the Congress last year 
recognized this responsibility in impor- 
tant ways. * * * But of the four basic 
improvements in the Federal health pro- 
gram recommended by Congress last 
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year, two urgent ones—health insurance 
for the aged and assistance to education 
for the health professions—have not been 
met.” 

The President was so right when he 
declared that “the passage of time has 
only served to increase their urgency.” 

I support the administration’s health 
program, especially the bringing of 
medical care for the aged under the so- 
cial security system. 


SPACE FLIGHT OF LT. COL. JOHN 
GLENN, JR. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate one of the most appropriate edi- 
torials written on the space flight of Lt. 
Col. John Glenn, Jr. 

Appearing in the February 22 edi- 
tion of the Anderson Independent of 
Anderson, S.C., this editorial contains an 
extraordinary insight into the impact of 
space exploration and its meaning to 
humanity everywhere. 

As this article so aptly states, this is 
but the cradle stage of the space age. 
So far, it has been impressive, thrilling, 
and heartening. But we have not yet 
even started to crawl, and to advance 
further, this program will need the sup- 
port and prayers and faith of every 
American. 

I ask that this editorial be printed in 
the body of the Recorp, together with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHN GLENN’S FLIGHT: THE MIGHTY POWER 
OF PRAYER Is PROVEN AGAIN 


Thanks, Lt. Col. John Glenn. 

Thanks, also, to your teammates, to the 
dedicated scientists, and to all who had any- 
thing to do with it. 

And thanks, above all, to God. 

In Anderson and elsewhere in the United 
States heads are being held a little higher 
today. 

Steps are more brisk, 

Shoulders are more squared. 

There is a new spirit abroad in the land. 

You performed a heroic feat, John Glenn. 

In the blinding glare of worldwide public- 
ity you laid your life on the line. 

You were the first to explore what Presi- 
dent Kennedy calls a new ocean. 

The President also suid the United States 
must sail on this new ocean from here on 
out, and be second to none. 

The vastness of this new ocean upon 
which mankind is embarked is beyond im- 
agination. 

Minds of mere men cannot grasp it. 

Technological miracles are wrought every 
hour. 

Every day more mysteries of the universe 
are solved. 

But the remaining mysteries are as vast 
and numerous as the billions of bits of 
matter swirling eternally about us at dis- 
tances no man can calculate. 

And then, still farther beyond, is the 
greatest mystery. 

But now he has seen it with his own eyes. 

Yes, John Glenn, your flight unlocked 
more mysteries, 

You pioneered a trail that will become 
commonplace. 

The data you nailed down—effects of 
weightlessness on a man subjected to the 
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terrific pull of gravity and push of the 
earth's thin covering of atmosphere, the 
condition of the Friendship 7 capsule after 
its memorable journey—all of these con- 
tribute to the next step. 

There must be next steps, 

There must be longer steps. 

There must be unceasing effort to insure, 
as President Kennedy said, that the United 
States will be second to none in space know- 
how and control essential to security and 
protection of this land from those who would 
use their own space knowledge to destroy us. 

These are important considerations. 

These are matters of immediate and ur- 
gent concern. 

Your contribution in these respects are 
vital, John Glenn, and your fellow citizens 
owe you an astronomical debt of gratitude. 


ACCREDITATION OF THE NEW BED- 
FORD INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the major industries in Massa- 
chusetts is education, and it is an indus- 
try of which we are extremely proud. 
Communities in many parts of Massa- 
chusetts, starting with the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony established colleges for 
the education first of the clergy, then for 
the advancement of the classics, science, 
and business. 

One of the community colleges of 
which we are increasingly proud is New 
Bedford Institute of Technology, which 
was chartered in 1895 by the State of 
Massachusetts as the Ne- Bedford Tex- 
tile School to serve New Bedford’s major 
industry at that time. Its first class 
opened in 1898. It became a State insti- 
tution in 1918 by an amendment to the 
State constitution. New Bedford Insti- 
tute of Technology, as the school is now 
known, has broadened its interests since 
its first course on the manufacturing of 
cotton to the present time when it offers 
a full range of courses covering a variety 
of subjects. The number of its graduates 
grew to well over 6,000 on its 50th anni- 
versary in 1948 and has grown substanti- 
ally since that time. 

At a community banquet on February 
28, the institute observed its accredita- 
tion by the New England Association of 
Colleges. State and local leaders at- 
tended to pay tribute to this fine college. 
The main speaker was Dana Cotton, a 
dean of Harvard College. Thus, the old- 
est college in the United States saluted 
the newest accreditation. 

We are proud of New Bedford Institute 
of Technology; the city is proud of it; 
and we look forward to new growth led 
by citizens of this alert community, re- 
sponding to the changing pressures of 
this modern era. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TRAVEL IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of Senators an address 
delivered by Hon. GAR W. McGee, senior 
Senator from Wyoming, before the 
Cheyenne regional travel meeting on 
February 19, 1962, encouraging Amer- 
ican travel. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GALE W. MCGEE 
BEFORE THE CHEYENNE REGIONAL TRAVEL 
MEETING, FEBRUARY 19, 1962 


We are engaged here today in a new ad- 
venture in international friendship and for- 
tune. It is the program now called Visit 
U.S.A. 

The origin of this program goes back more 
than 15 years, to the end of World War II. 
At that time the great task which faced us 
all was that of rebuilding war-devastated 
Europe. In that unprecedented period the 
United States launched a program never be- 
fore attempted in history; namely, that of 
sharing its treasure, its wealth, and its know- 
how with its war-weakened allies and its 
enemies as well. History already records this 
as the first instance in which the victor has 
so generously aided the vanquished in re- 
covering from defeat. 

A key feature of the rebuilding of Western 
Europe was that of attracting more and 
more American travelers to the European 
mainland. American tourist dollars, it was 
Teasoned, would do a great deal toward re- 
viving economic activity amid and around 
the battlefields of the war. Wyoming par- 
ticipated in that revival. Many groups from 
this State have visited Western Europe in 
recent years. While a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, I had occasion to take 
two Wyoming groups of teachers, students, 
and business people—one group to the NATO 
countries of Western Europe, and the other 
to the satellite countries of Eastern Europe 
and to the Soviet Union itself. This stream 
of visitors from our State was multiplied by 
the trek of hundreds and hundreds of simi- 
lar groups from all over our Nation—all of 
which reached a peak last year when more 
than 2 million American tourists went 
abroad. 4 

The success of reviving tourism was one 
segment of the total success of reviving the 
economy of Western Europe. One of the 
greatest tributes to that success is the cur- 
rent prosperity of our friends in the Old 
World, 

But with that success has come problems. 
Not the least of these difficulties has been 
the imbalance in the flow of dollars away 
from our shores. While more than 2 mil- 
lion of our citizens traveled overseas, 
scarcely a half million foreigners returned 
those visits to the shores of the United 
States. The result was a dollar imbalance 
of $1.1 billion. To redress that imbalance, 
one of two alternative courses of action was 
open to us. We could either clamp tight 
Government controls on the foreign travel 
of American citizens, or we could step up 
the numbers of foreigners coming to our 
shores. The first alternative would be nega- 
tive and would require strong regimentation 
by the Federal Government. The second 
was the positive approach and would turn 
the strengths and imagination of the free 
enterprise system loose on assaulting the 
problem. I am happy to report that I per- 
sonally recommended, and this new admin- 
istration has implemented, the free enter- 
prise approach. 

In June of 1961 our efforts were climaxed 
by the enactment by the Congress and the 
signing into law by President Kennedy of the 
International Travel Act. I was proud to be 
one of its first sponsors. Our Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
held extensive hearings on it. From those 
hearings emerged most of the guidelines 
within the act itself. The act creates the 
US. Travel Service; and with its passage, 
President Kennedy set the theme of the 
new program by saying: “America’s wel- 
come sign is out. We invite people of all 
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the world to visit us, to see our land and 
learn our ways. Travel is one of the most 
powerful forces for international understand- 
ing and world peace.” Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges, whose responsibility it would 
be to launch the new program, voiced the 
American viewpoint in these words: “Just as 
we encourage Americans to travel abroad 
in the interest of world commerce and friend- 
ship, so we invite others to visit the United 
States of America for the same reasons. 
Travel is a two-way street. Everyone gains 
when planes and ships are filled both ways.” 

During the past few months the first Di- 
rector of the new Travel Service, Mr. Voit 
Gilmore, has diligently devoted his time to 
setting up the first U.S. travel offices abroad. 

he has bluntly told our prospective visi- 
tors: “With economic prosperity now world- 
wide—with millions for the first time enjoy- 
ing enough time and money to afford a real 
trip—we urge you to start repaying all the 
visits you have had from Americans over the 
years. We make no apology—we want your 
money, just as we also want your friendship 
and understanding. For the rising tide of 
curious visitors from other lands, we Ameri- 
cans are even prepared to become pictur- 
esque natives.” 

I personally had the privilege of inspecting 
the new American travel efforts being set up 
in Frankfurt, Germany, in Berlin—in the 
company of Secretary Hodges—and in Madrid 
during October 1961. Frankly, our imme- 
diate interest is the money which the new 
program will bring in. Each European visi- 
tor on the average spends $500 after he gets 
here. This spreads quickly among carriers, 
hotels, motels, restaurants, taxis, sightseeing 
companies, amusements, and general retail 
establishments. To measure its potential 
impact across America, consider that a mere 
doubling of visitor traffic to the United 
States over the next 4 years—and that is 
conservative—would pump $250 million of 
new money annually into our financial 
bloodstream. 

Lest the delegates here representing the 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain States of 
our area fear that these funds from abroad 
will all be drained off before the potential 
visitors reach the West, let me hasten to add 
that, as one of the westerners on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, I 
attempted to make a considerable point to 
the Department of Commerce and to the 
officials of the new program itself of the 
importance of bringing these new visitors 
beyond New York and Washington out into 
the hinterland of America—out here into 
God’s country. My own travels in most of 
the countries of the world convinced me that 
visitors from other countries want to see all 
of our land; our big cities and our villages, 
our highways, and our byways, our factories 
and our farms, our scenic wonders and our 
historic shrines, our institutions and—most 
of all—our people. 

But I would sound two notes of caution: 
First, this will not all happen overnight. 
Competition is keen for the tourist dollar. 
Here in America more than two dozen other 
governments are spending more than $7 mil- 
lion each year to persuade us to go abroad. 
Abroad the rivalry is just as keen, especially 
from Iron Curtain countries. Our new Visit 
U.S.A. campaign must convince people oyer- 
seas that we want them to come, that our 
welcome is warm, that it’s easier than they 
think and less expensive than they imagine. 
This may take time, but it will succeed. 

Let me quickly add the second note of 
caution: This effort will only succeed if visi- 
tors like what they find here. The best 
advertised of products fail when the contents 
don’t live up to the label. In this case, the 
product is the image of America, the friend- 
liness of its people, the thoughtfulness and 
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cordiality of the welcome accorded visitors. 
We have God-given lures to entice them 
westward; namely, the beauty of our Great 
Plains and the exciting ruggedness of our 
Rocky Mountains. We have also another 
western image which excites the curiosity of 
our European friends. It is the history and 
legend of the cowboy west. It is perhaps 
worth noting that there is a greater per 
capita sale of western paraphernalia for the 
younger generation in West Germany than 
there is even in our own country. 

I also recall a little incident which oc- 
curred to Mrs, McGee and me during a visit 
to Florence, Italy, some few years ago. Lo- 
raine, after purchasing an article in the 
straw market of that beautiful Italian city, 
was immediately engaged in animated con- 
versation with a little Italian woman who 
made the sale. Neither lady could speak 
the other’s native tongue, but both suc- 
ceeded in establishing a common denomina- 
tor of understanding by means of a little 
body english, smiles, gestures, and a few 
penciled diagrams, The upshot of It all 
was the wish of the Itallan gal to know 
from what part of the States we had come. 
At first we said the West, but that meant 
nothing. Then we tried the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but that struck no spark. Finally, 
in desperation we shrugged our shoulders 
and said, “We're from Wyoming.” With 
that the little Italian girl’s eyes lit up with 
a sense of recognition. She reached over to 
a stack of straw hats, placed one of them on 
her head, shoved up the front brim, cocked 
the forefinger and thumb of both hands, 
pointed in our direction, and said, Vai- 
oming, Bang. Bang. Bang. Even there the 
imagery of the western frontier was well 
understood. More than a few of these 
visitors will be drawn to the West by the 

of real, live rodeos. 

But however strong the attractions of our 
scenery or our rodeos, neither has the 
strength of permanent impression that the 
greatest of all our products can produce; 
namely, the friendliness of our western 
people. This is a quality which still im- 
presses our own citizenry here in America. 

Only last week an affluent New York bank- 
er who was visiting me in Washington re- 
marked upon the open fridndliness of all 
people whom he had met on a recent hunt- 
ing expedition into the Rocky Mountains. 
Earlier this year, a European 
ambassador told me at dinner that the most 
exciting thing that had happened to him 
and to his family was thelr automobile trip 
through the West. The friendliness of 
your people in the West,” he noted, “is your 
greatest, most exciting product.” It is this 
which the West best can contribute toward 
a stronger image of our country among the 
strangers who visit our land. 

In the long run, however, the most excit- 
ing prospect in this new program is that of 
its people-to-people contacts. During my 
tour of South America just a few weeks 
ago, I was struck by the singular coinci- 
dence of positive feeling toward the United 
States in every instance where the individ- 
uals had toured through a portion of our 
country. 

Let me go one step further and suggest 
that many of our difficulties are due to the 
fact that people do not have the privilege of 
getting to know the peoples of other lands. 
I recall some 5 or 6 years ago when we were 
visiting in Moscow. As we well know, auto- 
mobiles are scarce in the Soviet Union and 
traffic Jams are few and far between. 
there we had an extended conversation with 
a dedicated Communist youth who was at- 
tracted by a Life magazine article which 
we carried with us showing the congested 
parking lot near an American factory. Vlad- 
imir’s eyes figuratively popped out at the 
sight of so many shiny, new cars, all of them 
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the property of the “working class.” I asked 
him what he thought of it. Apparently 
conditioned to suspect everything as “prop- 
aganda,“ Vladimir said, “It is an interesting 
picture, but I know how you obtained it. 
Your Government probably ordered every- 
one for hundreds of miles around to park 
his car on that lot, on that day, at that time 
so that a photographer could take a picture 
of the Government-ordered congestion.” 
Nothing I could say to him would remove 
his skepticism about the validity of that 
parking-lot picture in an American maga- 
zine. All that could change Vladimir's skep- 
ticism would be an actual visit to the United 
States so that he might see for himself. 
Vladimir's plight and doubts are somewhat 
typical of that of tens of thousands of others 
in the Old World. 

Or let's take another case in point—the 
Communist propaganda barrage in Western 
Europe against capitalism. Their assault is 
actually on the forms of capitalism which 
prevailed in the 19th century, and there are 
still limited areas of Western Europe in 
which the old capitalism of the days of 
“tycoons,” “capitalistic imperialists,” and 
similar ogres associated with what is now 
an outmoded economic system. What so 
many of the people of Europe cannot com- 
prehend, because they have not seen it, is 
America’s new capitalism, the people's cap- 
italism” as it has properly been described, 
a capital enterprise society in which nearly 
every individual personally owns stock in 
some of its facets. It is this new socially re- 
sponsible and politically responsive capital- 
ism which we must help all of the world not 
only to see but to understand. 

And the program which we are discussing 
here today, Visit U.S. A., will contribute 
greatly toward getting that message across, 
This, then, becomes the image of America 
that can have the most important and last- 
ing result in our favor. Through it we will 
be building new international friendships 
and understandings. This is the way to 
world peace. Upon its achievement rests 
our hope for the future. 


AIR SAFETY AND FIREFIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
flaming crash of the jet airplane which 
we have heard about and read about 
earlier today, with the tragic loss of 95 
persons aboard, causes me to bring to 
the attention of the Members of this 
forum and our citizens generally the 
need for provision for all safeguards pos- 
sible in connection with the operation 
of aircraft for commercial purposes. 

The overall record of safety of the 
scheduled airlines of this country is an 
excellent one. The record of the com- 
pany suffering this accident is one of 
the best over a span of years of service. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp compelling com- 
ment which appeared in the August 
1961 issue of the Air Review, which is 
a publication of the National Security 
Commission of the American Legion. 
The article is in the form of an editorial 
entitled Copters to the Rescue.” 

At our commercial airports the great- 
est frequency of trouble in the opera- 
tion of jet aircraft comes on the ap- 
proach for landing and on takeoff of the 
aircraft before assuming its normal 
flight. We have provided firefighting 
equipment by ground vehicle which 
must converge in the case of an accident. 
This firefighting equipment needs to be 
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augmented and strengthened by fire- 
fighting equipment which can move at a 
moment's notice, without traffic trouble, 
by helicopter above and around the 
point of the disaster. 

The program of helicopters for rescue 
has been so effective in connection with 
experimentation and actual use by the 
Air Force of the United States that I 
recommend the most careful scrutiny of 
this effort from the standpoint of the 
possible extension of such helicopter 
firefighting equipment by air, as an ad- 
junct to the firefighting equipment now 
in use on trucks. I now discuss with my 
colleagues in the Senate this challenge 
at a time when, very frankly, we are not 
only concerned but also saddened by the 
death of so many of our citizens. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COPTERS TO THE RESCUE 


A highly adaptable airport firefighting 
service, developed and widely used by the 
military, has been suggested as one of the 
means of achieving increased traffic safety 
in the jet age. 

Aerospace Industries Association, reacting 
to Federal Aviation Agency concern over the 
inadequacy of firefighting equipment main- 
tained by a number of major airports, has 
suggested to FAA Administrator Najeeb 
Halaby that strong consideration be given 
to the use of helicopters in firefighting and 
rescue emergencies at commercial airports. 

An Air Force study has shown that 96 per- 
cent of all accidents occur within 61 miles 
of airbases and 72 percent occur within 10 
miles. These figures, which would be similar 
for commercial aviation, point up the value 
of the extreme mobility and service provided 
by rotary-winged aircraft. The value has 
long been recognized by the Air Force, which 
has developed helicopter rescue and fire- 
fighting techniques to the state of a fine art. 

AIA says the same thing can be done com- 
mercially, where the problem of accessibility 
is generally as critical as it is to the Air 
Force. Since the majority of air tragedies 
occur shortly after takeoff and during land- 
ing procedures, inability of ground equip- 
ment such as fire and rescue trucks to reach 
the accident scene soon enough has cost 
countless lives and millions of dollars of 
damage which might have been saved by 
quicker assistance. Time is the most vital 
asset in fighting the effects of such an ac- 
cident, and time is the very thing that heli- 
copters have to offer. With quick-starting 
engines and the unique ability to zero in 
immediately on accident scenes—whether in 
the water, rough terrain, or roadless areas— 
rotary-winged craft have proven that they 
can transport effective fire and rescue relief 
service more rapidly than any other system. 

Air Force helicopters have successfully per- 
formed a long series of difficult rescue and 
firefighting missions under a wide range of 
hazardous terrain and weather conditions. 
One of the more spectacular performances 
took place at Larson Air Force Base, Wash., 
in 1960, when a B-52 crashed and burned 
following a fuel mishap. The Air Force heli- 
copter pilot hovered over the burning 
bomber, beating back smoke, heat and flames 
while ground firemen poured foam on the 
aircraft. From his aerial vantage point, the 
helicopter pilot was able to spot fuel tank 
ruptures and, using the craft’s rotor down- 
wash, he was able to prevent the major por- 
tion of the bomber's 128,000-pound fuel load 
from igniting until well after all 10 crewmen 
had safely evacuated the aircraft. Base fire 
and safety officers and the bomber pilot 
credited the helicopter with a major role 
in saving the lives of the crewmen. There 
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have since been two similar instances in 
which rotor downwash has allowed pilots to 
escape serious injury. 

In still another application to firefighting, 
the U.S. Forest Service recently purchased its 
first firefighting helicopter. The Service 
has long been one of the Nation’s largest 
users of chartered helicopters, assigning 
them to various forestry jobs, primarily fire- 
fighting. Forestry use of chartered helicop- 
ters has mushroomed from 950 hours in 1954 
to more than 9,000 hours in 1960. The cur- 
rent year, so far the West’s worst fire year, 
will probably set a new record in helicopter 
utilization. Major fires so far have brought 
as many as 11 commercial helicopters into 
service on one fire. 

So advanced has become the art of heli- 
copter firefighting that special firefighting 
pods are now available for attachment to 
the craft. These units, self-contained and 
ready for instant operation, are capable of 
applying a thick blanket of foam which, with 
the tremendously beneficial effect of the 
downward airflow from the craft's rotor 
blades, can make short work of a blaze. 

The Airport Operators Council has called 
upon the FAA to study the problem of air- 
craft fires and has suggested that a Federal 
Rescue Service might be the answer to ade- 
quate firefighting facilities at all airports. 
The American Legion agrees that this very 
serious problem should be studied carefully 
by the FAA, and we suggest first and fore- 
most consideration be given to acquisition 
of firefighting helicopters at major airports. 
Their value in such missions has been elo- 
quently proven; it is time to apply it in be- 
half of a safer commercial transportation 
era. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 56) to print as a 
Senate document “A Report of U.S. For- 
eign Policy and Operations.” 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 486) to provide for the 
appointment of two additional judges 
for the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, and it was signed by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour is closed, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5143) to amend section 801 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 


NEW YORK’S RECEPTION FOR JOHN 
H. GLENN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to turn now to the subject of the 
great celebration being held today in 
my hometown, New York City. I did 
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not have an opportunity to be there to- 
day because of business in the Senate. 

New York City is giving a great wel- 
come to Col. John H. Glenn. It is truly 
a heartfelt embrace and a tribute to the 
courage, skill, and spirit of Colonel 
Glenn and his fellow astronauts. 
Colonel Glenn’s orbital flight was an 
historic lift, not only in terms of scien- 
tific achievement, but also for American 
pride and confidence. It has given 
America and the free world what it has 
needed. 

New York City today is speaking for 
the country, with a great outpouring of 
affection, and it is expressing the feeling 
of America in a most eloquent way. The 
whole Nation must certainly be proud of 
what is taking place in New York, the 
most dynamic, electric city in the coun- 
try and the world. 

I hope those who are sometimes criti- 
cal of New York will take note of this 
day, when the whole country takes pride 
in the fact that it is New York City which 
is demonstrating to the whole world in 
the most magnificent manner possible 
how we in the United States feel about 
Colonel Glenn. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORTON. I invite the Senator 
to come to Louisville on the first Sat- 
urday in May, Derby Day in Kentucky. 
Laughter.] 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 
Mr. TOWER. I point out that if 


Colonel Glenn had come to Wichita Falls, 
Tex., he would have gotten as resound- 
ing a welcome there as he is getting in 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no doubt that if 
the event were held in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., or any other place, the reception 
would be as heartfelt, but no other place 
can muster a reception of the magnitude 
which New York can offer, with its tick- 
er-tape parade, the trip up Broadway, 
and the great reception at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. No other place can more truly 
capture the American mood today. 


THE AIRLINER CRASH IN NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Sadly, Mr. President, 
this great reception is being held under 
a pall of sorrow, because of the dreadful 
airplane crash in New York City. As we 
tell the story of our time here in the 
Senate, both stories should be spoken of 
in reporting what has occurred today. 


FURTHER TEMPORARY INCREASE 
IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of H R. 10050, the debt limit bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10050) to provide for a further tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit set 
forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


GOOD-WILL TRIPS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in these 
days when we seem to have a number of 
unofficial ambassadors of good will to 
represent the Government in a semi- 
official capacity around the world, for 
some very limited, or doubtfully limited, 
purpose, I call attention to the fact that 
I have received a letter from Mr. Frank 
P. Ponce, of Lake City, Colo., who, in a 
semihumorous and tongue-in-cheek way, 
points out what a beautiful job both he 
and his wife could do if given a similar 
opportunity. I am sure they would do 
it. 

I refer the letter to my colleagues. I 
am sure they will all be interested in 
reading it. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAKE Crry, CoLo., 
February 23, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
The Senator from Colorado, 
Executive Offices, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator ALLOTT: After thinking it 
over carefully I have decided that my wife 
and I could arrange to make a trip around 
the world at the expense of the taxpayer. 
This, of course, would be just a vacation 
trip but we will call it a good-will trip and 
we can be classed as special good-will am- 
bassadors. 

There are numerous points in our favor 
but mainly we would not be leaving a Cabi- 
net post and seven children to the mercy of 
underlings, as we might be needed here, 
so there would be no hurry as to our return 
trip. I am certain that the taxpayers will 
be delighted to furnish unlimited cash for 
such a trip but, as a matter of caution, it 
might be better to wait until after our de- 
parture to let them in on the deal.” 

I do not think there is any doubt that we 
would make a good impression and I honestly 
believe that I might even be able to do a 
better job than a 35-year-old inexperienced 
attorney. This is due to the fact that I 
have had unlimited experience in meeting 
all kinds of people as the owner and operator 
of a small Rocky Mountain resort hotel in 
Colorado. 

Not being in any hurry we would not re- 
quire the most expensive methods of trans- 
portation and the very highest priced accom- 
modations and servants. We would travel on 
freight boats which carry passengers and 
would be content with ordinary accommoda- 
tions on shore. I don’t think I would make 
any speeches as I might say the wrong thing, 
which has been done on occasion, but I 
would be glad to read any short speeches 
that might have been written and carefully 
censored for me in Washington. Of course 
Washington would make all special arrange- 
ments such as notifying the various coun- 
tries of our arrival dates and the like but 
I can handle the ordinary details myself, 
if necessary. 

So, this is just to advise you that I am 
leaving all the minor details up to you and 
as soon as we are supplied with an unlim- 
ited amount of cash we can leave at any 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P, Ponce. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the acting majority leader in order that 
a vote may be asked for, without my 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the minority 
leader wishes to be heard and does not 
wish to have a vote taken before he has 
spoken. 


ADDRESS BY DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 19 of this year the Honorable Doug- 
las Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
made an address at the Savings Bonds 
Conference held by the Treasury. In 
that very able speech, Mr. Dillon out- 
lined our economic and fiscal policy. He 
stated that, in order to attain our full 
economic potential, we were following 
four principles: first, to reduce unem- 
ployment; second, to increase the rate 
of economic growth; third, to eliminate 
the deficit in our international balance 
of payments; and, finally, to maintain 
reasonable price stability. 

In my judgment, this speech of the 
Secretary of the Treasury states as 
clearly and as succinctly as anything 
that has been said by anyone in an ad- 
ministration for a long time our proper 
economic goals. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the address may appear in the REC- 
orD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 1962 
Savincs BONDS CONFERENCE, SHERATON- 
PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 
19, 1962 
I want to thank you for your interest in 

the savings bonds program. We value it as 
one of the Treasury’s most important tools 
in managing the public debt, as well as a 
most effective way of encouraging individual 
citizens to share in the financial affairs of 
Government. It is also one of our country’s 
most successful volunteer undertakings. 
Through the years, it has enlisted the patri- 
otic support of hundreds of thousands of 
people, under the leadership of distinguished 
individuals like yourselves. With your help, 
the savings bonds program will make an 
ever greater contribution to the economic 
strength we urgently require to fulfill the 
heavy responsibilities history has thrust 
upon us. 

Our economic policy plays a vital role in 
meeting those responsibilities, for it will de- 
termine whether the future finds us weak or 
strong—idling along at half speed—or run- 
ning at full throttle, powered by our tre- 
mendous productive potential. 

To achieve that potential, our immediate 
economic goals are these: 

First, to reduce unemployment. We 
simply cannot afford the misery and waste 
of having a large part of our labor force 
idle. 

Second, to reach a rate of economic growth 
sufficient to assure jobs for the millions of 
workers entering the labor market in the 
years ahead, to guarantee to our citizens the 
benefits of a thriving economy, and to build 
the capacity to meet our international obli- 
gations. 
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Third, to eliminate the deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments, and its ac- 
companying gold loss, for a sound dollar is 
as essential abroad as it is at home. 

And, finally, to maintain reasonable price 
stability, so that our citizens may enjoy the 
full fruits of their savings, so that our eco- 
nomic gains are not wiped out by inflation, 
and so that our goods can compete success- 
fully in world marketplaces. 

We made considerable progress over the 
past year toward these objectives. At the 
close of 1961, our domestic economy reached 
record highs in terms of gross national prod- 
uct, personal income, industrial production, 
and manufacturers’ sales and new orders. 
Unemployment has finally begun to drop, 
and we expect it to decline further in the 
months ahead. Our gold loss in 1961 was 
just half the 1960 figure, the basic deficit in 
our balance of payments was cut by two- 
thirds, and the overall deficit by more than 
a third. 

These gains were achieved in good measure 
because our fiscal and monetary policies 
were geared to the requirements of last year’s 
recession and early recovery. 

Largely because of increased defense needs, 
coupled with recession-level revenues, our 
national budget was in deficit—a deficit that, 
because of the recession, was both acceptable 
and inevitable. However, the economic 
growth forecast for 1962, with resulting 
higher revenues, makes it both desirable and 
possible—barring unpredictable interna- 
tional emergencies—to achieve a fully bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1963, as the 
President has recommended. 

One of our most urgent national needs is 
a heavily accelerated flow of private invest- 
ment into productive channels. A balanced 
budget stimulates such investment because 
it makes it unnecessary for the Government 
to tap the savings and credit that would 
otherwise be available for private invest- 
ment. A balanced budget also facilitates the 
task of our monetary authorities, who strive 
to assure an adequate supply of funds for 
private investment at the same time that 
they guard against inflation. 

Our policy of balancing the budget and 
simultaneously stimulating the flow of funds 
into private channels, reflects our firm belief 
that Government spending is not a satisfac- 
tory substitute for private investment. We 
look to private funds to finance the new 
factories, new tools, and new machinery that 
create more, better, and cheaper goods. A 
substantial and increasing flow of private in- 
vestment is essential to economic growth in 
our free society. 

It is disturbing, therefore, that our present 
level of investment is far from adequate. 
Over the past decade, nearly all of the major 
industrial nations of the free world had a 
substantially higher rate of domestic invest- 
ment than the United States. Furthermore, 
their ratio of productive investment to total 
output has been growing, whereas ours has 
been declining. Investment sparked the phe- 
nomenal growth of Japan and the Common 
Market countries of Western Europe, by con- 
tributing to rapid modernization of produc- 
tive machinery and equipment. More mod- 
ern equipment means more efficient 
production, and lower unit cost—hence more 
competitive capacity. As a result, friendly 
foreign nations are providing increasingly 
stiff competition for American manufactur- 
ers, both here and abroad. 

For the future, then, a major goal of our 
economic policy is a sharply increased level 
of productive private investment, because it 
will— 


Help our balance-of-payments by making 
our manufacturers more competitive, thus 
increasing our export surplus. 

Help speed economic growth by increas- 
ing our productive capacity. 

Help reduce unemployment by providing 
more jobs as new markets create new de- 
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mand, and increased research and technol- 
ogy penetrate new manufacturing frontiers. 

Finally, and most important, heavier in- 
vestment will help to maintain price sta- 
bility h lower production costs and 
higher productivity. 

In addition to presenting a balanced 
budget, we are also proposing changes in 
our tax treatment of depreciation to stimu- 
late business investment in productive ma- 
chinery and equipment. Our program of 
depreciation reform involves both new legis- 
lation and the full use of existing adminis- 
trative authority. On the legislative side, 
we are asking for an 8-percent tax credit for 
new investment in productive equipment. 
On the administrative side, we are updating 
depreciation schedules to take account of 
technological advances which have altered 
previous standards of obsolescence. This 
has already been largely accomplished for 
the textile industry, and we plan to an- 
nounce revisions in depreciation guidelines 
for all other major industries this spring. 

Such use of tax policy to stimulate the 
modernization and expansion of productive 
equipment is a major part of our effort to 
accelerate the long-range economic growth 
we need to achieve our true potential and 
to improve our balance-of-payments. 

The heart of our balance-of-payments 
problem is this: We must generate a large 
enough commercial trade surplus to coun- 
terbalance our essential expenditures abroad. 
These expenditures include, in relative order 
of magnitude: first, the cost of our mili- 
tary forces overseas; second, private Ameri- 
can investment in other countries; and 
third, that portion of our foreign aid not 
spent here for American products or serv- 
ices. 

Our trade surplus—the excess of commer- 
cial exports over imports of goods and serv- 
ices—is substantial. But in recent years it 
has not been large enough to offset the bal- 
ance-of-payments impact of our oversea 
operations. That shortfall constitutes the 
basic deficit in our international payments. 

Preliminary figures indicate that last year 
our basic deficit was no more than a third 
of the basic deficit of $1.9 billion in 1960, and 
was far below the $4.3 billion in 1959. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1961 we actually 
ran a surplus in our basic accounts, as im- 
ports shrank because of the recession. Dur- 
ing the third quarter, a rise in imports 
brought with it the renewal of a substantial 
basic deficit which continued in the final 
quarter of the year—although at a dimin- 
ished rate. With the sole exception of 1957, 
when the Suez Canal was closed and we ex- 
ported unusual quantities of oil to Europe, 
1961 provided the best record since we started 
running deficits in 1949. True, advance re- 
payments of long-term debts—amounting to 
$650 million—were unusually large last year. 
However, the improvement was still sub- 
stantial. 

But improvement in our basic deficit is not 
enough. We must bring it under complete 
control so that we can look forward to full 
balance—and to surpluses; whenever they 
may be required in our overall national in- 
terest. We can accomplish this only by en- 
larging our export surplus, and by reducing 
outpayments when we can do so without 
curtailing activities vitally important to our 
Nation’s future. 

Our own security and our responsibilities 
to the free world require us to keep our 
troops abroad. We cannot endanger our se- 
curity by withdrawing them in order to 
balance our international accounts. But we 
can and must find every possible way of lim- 
iting or offsetting the dollar outflow that 
inevitably accompanies the stationing of 
troops overseas. We are doing just that 
through a combination of economies and co- 
operative arrangements with certain of our 
allies. As a result, we can look forward to a 
substantial reduction in the dollar drain of 
our oversea forces. 
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In the case of private investment, we do 
not desire to reduce the flow abroad by im- 
posing controls that would run counter to 
the principles of free trade and free compe- 
tition so basic to our national purpose. We 
can, however, lessen the special inducements 
to American investment in other industrial 
countries that are part of our present tax 
system. That is why we are urging tax legis- 
lation to minimize such incentives. 

Although our foreign assistance programs 
contribute to our annual dollar outflow, they 
do so to a far lesser degree than their over- 
all amount might suggest. Two-thirds of all 
foreign aid expenditures are now being made 
here in the United States. Only the remain- 
ing third affects our payments position. We 
are making vigorous efforts to cut the bal- 
ance-of-payments impact of foreign eco- 
nomic aid still further, and we hope to get it 
down to approximately one-fifth. 

In the long run, however, the only way to 
eliminate our basic deficit is by increasing 
our export surplus. This will require the 
combined efforts of management, labor, and 
government. Management and lahor must 
work together to assure reasonable price 
stability so that our exporters can maintain 
their price competitiveness—and, we hope, 
improve it. Industry must modernize at a 
rapid rate. I have already told you what 
Government is doing in the field of de- 
preciation reform to assist modernization. 
Government must also help to assure a sup- 
ply of export credit to our traders as good 
as that available to their overseas competi- 
tors. We will very soon be in a position to 
do so for the first time through the opera- 
tion of an export credit insurance program 
developed jointly by the Export-Import 
Bank and the insurance industry. Finally, 
American business—of which only a small 
percentage is now in the export field—must 
aggressively search out foreign trading op- 
portunities wherever they may be. This is 
in the best tradition of our trading fore- 
bears, and it has never been more necessary 
than today. 

Fortunately, the possibilities for increas- 
ing our overseas sales are excellent. The 
world is entering an entirely new trading 
era that holds out great promise for our 
exporters. In the case of our existing mar- 
kets, we have only to look at the scope of 
the resurgent prosperity of Western Europe, 
and the emergence of the European Com- 
mon Market, to see Europe's potential for our 
exports. And, although our markets in less- 
developed areas are limited today, as these 
countries grow and prosper, their demands 
for our goods will also grow. 

Furthermore, in Europe and other parts 
of the world, thousands of American prod- 
ucts are still virtually unknown. American 
business is just beginning to probe huge po- 
tential markets for them. Success in de- 
veloping these markets will require bold 
enterprise and skillful competition. 

If American business is to find new cus- 
tomers in Europe, we must deal with the 
Common Market on the matter of mutual 
tariff reduction. Congress must grant the 
President power to negotiate on a broader 
basis than present legislation allows. If 
Congress fails to provide this authority, 
American producers will be seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to retain and to ex- 
pand their share of this large and rich 
trading area. 

Now, let me turn to our overall payments 
deficit, which reflects both our basic deficit 
and short-term capital flows. Through 1959, 
short-term flows were small and usually 
favorable to our balance of payments, This 
Was natural, since the currencies of other 
industrialized countries were not generally 
convertible, hence, not too attractive to for- 
eign holders. However, with convertibility, 
money began to flow from one financial cen- 
ter to another in search of higher interest 
rates or speculative profits. The result was 
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@ substantial outflow of short-term funds 
from the United States, which in 1960 
amounted to $2 billion. 

This large short-term outflow obscured 
the dramatic improvement in our basic 
balance during 1960 and led to an overall 
deficit of $3.9 billion. Although altered in 
nature, substantial short-term outflows con- 
tinued during 1961. 

These short-term flows can be caused by 
various factors—a lessening of confidence 
or disparities in interest rates—as in the 
fall of 1960, or credits related to trade—as 
was largely the case this past year, when a 
substantial part of the outflow was in the 
form of bank loans to Japan to finance her 
growing imports. 

Such short-term flows, when carried to ex- 
cess, can be unhealthy—even dangerous. 
We have worked hard to neutralize them. 
We have held our short-term interest rates 
at levels that largely negated the attrac- 
tion of foreign market rates. The Federal 
Reserve has increased the legal limit on the 
interest that may be paid on time deposits, 
thus enabling American banks to compete 
more effectively with their foreign counter- 
parts. Our most recent step was taken 
earlier this month when the United States 
and nine other members of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund agreed that $6 bil- 
lion in additional resources should be pro- 
vided for standby lending commitments to 
the Fund. These supplementary resources 
would be used to protect the world pay- 
ments system, and would be available to the 
10 participating countries, including the 
United States. 

One aspect of our balance-of-payments 
deficit is worth stressing: The balance of 
payments is an accounting of transactions 
that affect the gold and liquid liability of 
the United States. It does not reflect long- 
term claims represented by U.S. investment 
abroad. For the 3 years 1958 through 1960, 
for instance, our payments deficits totaled 
$11 billion, of which about $5 billion repre- 
sented our gold losses and $6 billion repre- 
sented liquid dollar gains by foreigners. 
However, this loss was to a large extent 
matched by increased U.S. holdings of both 
short-term and long-term foreign assets. 

Total foreign assets and investments of 
all sorts in the United States rose by about 
$13 billion from the end of 1957 to the end 
of 1960. During the same period, total U.S. 
Government and private loans and invest- 
ments abroad (excluding loans repayable in 
local currency) increased by about $14.5 
billion—a net gain to the United States of 
$144 billion. However, we also lost $5 billion 
in gold. Thus our overall gold and inter- 
national investment position showed a loss 
for the 3 year period of only about $3.5 billion 
net, in contrast to the deterioration in our 
current position of $11 billion as measured by 
our balance-of-payments account. 

While this demonstrates that our long- 
term position is considerably stronger than 
balance-of-payments figures alone indicate, it 
in no way reduces the importance of putting 
an early end to the substantial payments 
deficits we haye had since 1949. We must get 
our current balance in order so as to end the 
drain on our gold stocks. 

I have outlined the principal elements of 
our foreign and domestic economic policy. 
Our prospects, both at home and abroad, are 
good, but we have much to do to insure that 
they remain so. 

At home, I think everyone agrees that our 
first obligation is to reduce the unaccept- 
ably high level of unemployment. To be 
sure, for the last 2 months unemployment 
has dropped close to 6 percent, after hover- 
ing near 7 percent most of the year. 
And we expect it to drop below 5 percent by 
the end of the year, as long-range expansion 
takes hold. However, there is a hard core 
of unemployment which continued expan- 
sion may not touch. That is why we ur- 
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gently need a manpower retraining bill, to 
ease the lingering human and chronic 
economic waste that such unemployment 
represents. 

In addition, nearly a million young people 
in our country are neither earning nor 
learning. This dismal fact illustrates the 
need for a Youth Employment Opportuni- 
ties Act, to insure that such frightening 
waste of our national potential does not 
continue. 

And finally, although we look forward to 
prosperity, we cannot guarantee that there 
will never be another recession. To prepare 
for that possibility, President Kennedy has 
asked for three major countercyclical 
measures; Broadened unemployment insur- 
ance, a standby program of public works, 
and the authority to promptly initiate lim- 
ited and temporary tax reductions. These 
are needed in the earliest stages of reces- 
sion—when quick action can accomplish 
effective results. 

The achievement of our economic goals will 
not be easy. But it is our responsibility to 
demonstrate to the world the economic vi- 
tality of a free nation, and the value of a free 
enterprise society where labor, business, fi- 
nance, and Government work together within 
the framework of a competitive price sys- 
tem, responding to the market forces of 
supply and demand. 

The stimulus of competition has brought 
us the world’s highest standard of living. 
Let us use our economic strength to develop 
our Nation to its true potential, to distribute 
the benefits of growth among our people, 
and to share our way of life with all the 
peoples of the world who choose the path 
of freedom. 


COLONEL GLENN WOULD NOT BE 
ABLE TO GET A JOB—HE'S 40 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in a col- 
umn published yesterday, the well-known 
commentator, Bob Considine, calls at- 
tention to the ironic fact that if Col. 
John Glenn were to walk into the em- 
ployment office of almost any corpora- 
tion in America and seek a job, he would 
be told, if it were not for his fame, that 
he is unemployable—because he has 
reached the advanced age of 40. 

We all know Colonel Glenn is not go- 
ing to be looking for work, of course, 
but Mr, Considine’s article calls dramatic 
attention to the deplorable fact that 
many tens of thousands of young men 
in his age bracket—young, to me— 
many, no doubt, with potentialities ap- 
proaching those of Colonel Glenn, are 
being wasted today because of the arbi- 
trary and senseless discrimination of 
most employers against men over 40 
years of age. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Considine’s column, which appeared in 
the Northern Virginia Sun of February 
28, be inserted at this point in the Rec- 
on as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Except ror His REPUTATION, GLENN COULDN'T 
Ger Jos Topay—He’s 40 
(By Bob Considine) 

A great many Americans who are still 
turning cartwheels over the wondrous 
achievement of Astronaut John Glenn would 
not hire him if he came to their employment 
window, hat in hand and minus a rep. 

HE'S 40 

If he were plain J. H. Glenn, American 

father of two teenagers, and he applied for 
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a job in almost any average field of endeavor, 
the personnel manager would snap, “Sorry, 
Glenn, we're looking for a younger man,” 

“But, sir,” he might say, echoing the hurt 
protest heard every day in this country, “I 
don’t consider myself beyond my prime. 
Why, I feel as good as I did when I was 20. 
I'm sure I could handle that job if you give 
me a chance.” 

“Sorry, Glenn—it’s a young man’s world, 
you know.” 

Sad, but true. Look at the help wanted 
ads. Or, if you're 40 or more, find out 
personally how tough it is to get a job com- 
mensurate with your experience. 

John Glenn's contribution to the Ameri- 
can scene is enormous—big enough, we hope, 
to lap over into the periphery of geriatrics, 
He had to make decisions in space that could 
be brewed only in the well of experience, 
shaped in the forge of maturity. 

This is not to say that those same clear 
panic-free resolutions could not have been 
made by a man young enough to be his son. 
It is only to say that he, John Glenn, who 
has lived beyond half of his life expectancy, 
made them. Countless thousands of Ameri- 
cans his age and much more are deprived of 
opportunities today simply because they are 
“too old.” 

The colonel is one of the oldest American 
folk heroes ever to emerge, come to think 
of it. 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh was 25 when 
he flew the Atlantic in 33 hours (Glenn's 
time was less than 33 minutes). Babe Ruth 
was 32 the year he hit 60 home runs. Bobby 
Jones retired at 28, after the “grand slam.” 
Ernest Hemingway wrote “A Farewell to 
Arms” at 31. Jack Dempsey was 24 the day 
he massacred Jess Willard. 

John Glenn, 40, will be remembered with 
all of them—though, stripped of his fame, 
but not his talent, he would have trouble 
today getting work as a ribbon clerk. 


STREAMLINING IS OVERDUE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the col- 
umnist Henry J. Taylor has never been 
one of my heroes, and I am sure I am not 
one of his. In fact, on most matters we 
find ourselves in substantial disagree- 
ment. However, in the Washington 
Daily News of February 28, this year, Mr. 
Taylor has a column entitled “Stream- 
lining Is Overdue” with which I find my- 
self in accord insofar as it refers to the 
need of both Houses of Congress to dras- 
tically revise their practices and proce- 
dures in order that our legislative bodies 
may meet the challenge which confronts 
them in this rapidly changing world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Taylor be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STREAMLINING Is OVERDUE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

President Kennedy is right in his worry 
about Congress. He needs sympathy in his 
plight. So does our whole country. For 
the streamlining is overdue. And, among 
other encumbrances to action, the commit- 
tees continue to sprout like Gracie Fields’ 
“biggest aspidistra in the world.” 

Although Congress some years ago passed 
legislation to reduce these, the number has 
grown until the Senate now has 16 standing 
committees, plus 109 subcommittees. The 
House has 20 standing committees, plus 131 
subcommittees. In addition, there are 303 
joint and select committees. This total be- 
comes a gargantuan 579 committees, with 
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all the conflict, overlapping, underlapping, 
and sidewise-lapping easily imagined. 

That’s what the President and the country 
face in asking for action. In the New Eng- 
land vernacular, the 579 committees gum up 
the sapworks, 

In fact, if we don’t quit babbling about a 
certain problem in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the Russians are going to find out that 
in this critical session the United States is 
unable to agree on a national flower. 

While we talk about liberty the conditions 
essential to our liberty are seldom men- 
tioned. One condition is not only a respon- 
sive Congress but a workable Congress. 
Surely, no Congress is responsive that is not 
highly workable. 

The basic business of Congress is neces- 
sarily performed in committees. Legislation 

is referred first to a committee. 
This is where the overlapping problem starts. 
In fact, some committees exist in order to 
bypass other committees known to oppose 
certain legislation. The 579 total repre- 
sents the morass. 

The chairmanship (very powerful and tied 
to seniority) of every House and Senate com- 
mittee goes to the party that has a majority 
in the body, even if this majority is only one 
seat. Republicans have controlled Congress 
and thus held every chairmanship. But the 
problem was unsolved. The Democrats have 
held the same power, as they do today. A 
dead hand remains on the throttle, endan- 
gering the national train like Casey Jones. 

Nothing important is easy. But Khru- 
shchey flexes. Our Nation’s tragic debt and 
enormous spending are heading us smack 
toward a devaluation of the American dollar 

unless the trend is reversed. 
` Other problems, complex enough to drain 
the wisdom of the hundred wisest men, face 
the President, the Congress, and all of us in 
a common crisis that shakes the world. In 
our imperiled hour is it too much to ask the 
Congress to put its own house in order? 
What are the Senators and Congressmen 
waiting for? 

Surely, the President would help in every 
way he can. And, if the outnumbered Re- 
publicans are anxious to do something, why 
don’t they show more initiative in this? The 
call for a better Congress is a duty; an over- 
due duty of Congress itself. 


PEOPLE ON PUBLIC RELIEF ROLLS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pre- 
siding bishop of the Episcopal Church 
has spoken out, warning against gen- 
ee criticism of people on public relief 
rolls. 


Opposing an attitude spread by much- 
publicized recent controversies over pub- 
lic welfare recipients, the Right Rever- 
end Arthur C. Lichtenberger, D.D., 
clearly points out its dangers in a state- 
ment which appeared in the February 
issue of the Episcopal publication, 
Churchways. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Reverend Lichtenberger's statement be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The total welfare of people is a basic con- 
cern of the Christian religion. 

By word and deed the ministry of Jesus 
was largely given to the personal and social 
needs of people in trouble. The Christian 
church has always developod services for the 
poor and the afflicted. Christians today join 
with others in supporting a wide range of 
voluntary social services. 
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The development of public welfare pro- 
grams in the United States is a recognition 
of this Christian and humanitarian concern 
for human needs, American democracy is 
best served when broad social welfare pro- 
grams function under both Government and 
voluntary auspices, 

Public welfare services are matters of jus- 
tice and should be available to those in need, 
unrestricted by residence, citizenship, or cir- 
cumstances of birth, The vast public wel- 
fare programs must be under constant su- 
pervision and evaluation by public officials 
and representatives of the people to assure 
that they meet the changing needs of handi- 
capped people. But we must take great care 
that the necessary evaluation of programs 
and their administration does not transpose 
itself into general criticism of the recipi- 
ents—the aged, the blind, the sick, children 
under 18 years of age, and others who cannot 
defend themselves. 

I hope that Episcopalians will join with 
all men of good will in being alert to the 
welfare needs of people in their communi- 
ties, and in supporting the welfare services 
available to them. This is one way of loving 
thy neighbor as thyself in our present 
world. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I now de- 
sire to speak for a few minutes on the 
subject of disarmament, the climate to- 
ward disarmament in the Senate and 
in the country, and the prospects for dis- 
armament in the coming conference at 
Geneva, which convenes on March 14 
of this year. 

Mr. President, the morning news- 
papers carry the statement that the 
President is about to authorize the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere. If he does this, I shall sup- 
port him because I am confident that he 
has carefully weighed, on the basis of 
information not available to me or to 
most of my colleagues, the basic facts 
involved in that fateful decision. I am 
also confident he would not and will not 
take this tragic step unless he is con- 
vinced it is the only wise way to main- 
tain our national security and our free- 
dom. If atmospheric nuclear testing is 
to be resumed, obviously there is merit 
to making the decision before the dis- 
armament conference meets. 

There are those who will say that the 
resumption of nuclear testing, combined 
with the critical condition in Berlin, in 
Vietnam, in Laos, and in many other 
parts of the world, makes this a most in- 
opportune time for the convening of a 
new conference on the perennial sub- 
ject of world peace, world law, and dis- 
armament. 

I am not in accord with this view. I 
do not believe that the uncertain politi- 
cal condition of the world and the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing mean that 
disarmament cannot be brought about 
as a result of intelligent diplomacy on 
the part of the members of the 18-nation 
disarmament conference. 

When it is the darkest it is frequently 
just before the dawn. In business, in the 
law, and in other instances when men 
come together to negotiate, frequently 
the break or the agreement comes at a 
time when things seem most hopeless, at 
a time when both sides are of the view 
that no progress is possible, but each is 
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determined to make one more effort to 
achieve a mutually desired result. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest that we 
should look forward to the disarmament 
conference in the hope that something 
meaningful can come out of it. 

In considering that conference, we 
must give some thought to what is the 
position of the Government of the 
United States. I think that position has 
been substantially misunderstood both 
in the country and in the Congress, One 
reason for my so thinking arises from 
a relatively short insertion in the Recorp 
made by my good friend the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] on 
January 29 of this year, which appears 
in the Recorp at page 1043. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my colleague’s comments and 
a column which he introduced into the 
Recorp at that point, written by a man 
named Ken Thompson, published in a 
Dallas newspaper, entitled “One, Two, 
Three—Surrender,” may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SURRENDER OF AMERICAN RIGHTS AND 
SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. Tower. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. Tower. Every day more and more 
people share a growing concern for the pre- 
occupation of the State Department and 
some people in high places with the issue 
of disarmament. I think we all look for- 
ward to the day when men will “beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” But at a time when West- 
ern civilization is confronted by an extreme 
militaristic threat looking toward world 
conquest, I think it is naive and unrealistic 
to be preoccupied with the question of dis- 
armament. We know that the Communist 
conspiracy has no intention of coexisting 
with us. We know that they are bent on 
domination of the whole world. I think we 
show weakness in the eyes of all other na- 
tions at this time in talking of disarmament. 

In this connection, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp a very fine editorial entitled 
“One, Two, Three—Surrender,” by Ken 
Thompson, editorial staffwriter, published in 
the Dallas Morning News of January 23, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
order to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“ONE, TWO, THREE—SURRENDER 
“(By Ken Thompson) 

“One of the most incredible documents 
ever to emerge from the foggy corridors of 
the State Department is a bulletin entitled 
‘Freedom From War: The U.S. Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.’ As skeptical as I have al- 
ways been of the measure of good sense and 
loyalty within the State Department, I never 
would have believed that these people we call 
our diplomats could so completely and un- 
abashedly advocate the surrender of Ameri- 
can rights and sovereignty until this bulletin 
appeared. 

“What it amounts to, in effect, is the official 
US. position on the subject of disarmament. 
More specifically, it is the basis of proposals 
which have already been submitted to the 
United Nations by the United States. 

“Although this bulletin was published last 
fall and is available for just 15 cents from 
the Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, there has been very little attention paid 
to it. 
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“Why, I cannot tell you, for it is certainly 
the most fantastic, harebrained blueprint 
for surrender on record. 

“Old Nikita himself might just as well have 
written 1t. And if more of the American 
people knew about this scheme there would 
be a nationwide uproar that would make the 
reaction to the Alger Hiss scandal look like 
another era of good feeling by comparison. 

“Last September President Kennedy ad- 
dressed the United Nations and spoke of the 
desire of the United States to reach an agree- 
ment on disarmament. His stand has been 
echoed by Adlai Stevenson, our chief dele- 
gate and Ambassador to the U.N. 

“Where Kennedy and Stevenson spoke in 
general terms, the State Department bulletin 
deals in specifics. It supplies the term for 
those vague goals the administration hopes 
to gain through the U.N. 

“What are these terms? The State Depart- 
ment document summarizes the proposals as 
a ‘new program [which] provides for the 
progressive reduction of warmaking capa- 
bilities of nations and the simultaneous 
strengthening of international institutions 
to settle disputes and maintain the peace.’ 
This program is broken down into three 
phases or parts. 

“In the first phase, all nuclear weapons 
tests by nations would be prohibited, pro- 
duction of fissionable material stopped, stra- 
tegic delivery systems reduced, and con- 
ventional arms and armed forces would be 
cut. 

“In the second phase, present stocks of 
nuclear weapons would be reduced, further 
cuts would be made in armed forces, arma- 
ments, and delivery systems, and military 
bases and facilities would be dismantled. At 
the same time, a peace force would be estab- 
lished for the United Nations. 

“In the third and final phase, all nations 
would possess only those forces, nonnu- 
clear armaments, and establishments re- 
quired for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternal order; they would also support and 
poe agreed manpower for a U.N. peace 
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“This force would be fully functioning, 
and would be sufficiently strong to overpower 
any individual nation or combination of na- 
tions resisting its will. 

“There you have it. One, two, three, bingo. 
The U.N. rules the world. 

“And who rules the U.N.? That is the 
question. If for one moment old Nikita 
thinks he isn’t going to rule the U.N., you 
can bet your last kopek he’s not going to 
fall for a trap like this. 

“As soon as he and Mr. Nehru, Mr. Nkru- 
mah, Mr. Sukarno, and a few other scoun- 
drels count enough votes to come up with a 
winning combination, such a proposal will be 
a natural for them, and there won’t be any 
more kopeks left for us to count. That's 
the beauty of the system—from Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s point of view, of course. It's heads 
he wins, tails we lose. 

“And speaking of votes, one of the most 
interesting—if most frightening—aspects of 
this proposal is the lineup on an 18-nation 
negotiating body in the U.N. which soon 
will be considering this disarmament 
scheme. 

“Originally, this committee was composed 
of five Western nations (Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, and the United States) and five 
Soviet bloc nations (Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.SR.). 
But the sharp division of these two factions 
resulted in a complete deadlock, and on June 
27, 1960, the Soviets walked out. 

“Then somebody came up with the bright 
idea of adding eight independent nations to 
the committee as a compromise—two Asian, 
two African, two Latin American, one Middle 
Eastern, and one European. 

“The future of this country—and of the 
free world may very well depend upon how 
those eight nations line up. 
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“At the moment the future is looking very 
dark. For from Asia, they picked Burma 
and India; from Africa, Nigeria and Ethi- 
opia; from Latin America, Mexico and Bra- 
zil; Egypt from the Middle East, and Sweden 
from Europe. 

“Five of these nations—a clear majority— 
recently voted in favor of seating Red China 
in the U.N. and kicking Chiang out. These 
five nations are Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
India, and Sweden. 

“Moreover, Mexico was the only Latin 
American nation (other than Cuba, of 
course) to oppose flatly a resolution by the 
Organization of American States calling for 
a Foreign Ministers’ Conference on the 
Cuban threat of Communist invasion of the 
hemisphere. 

“Brazil, which refused to support this 
same measure by abstaining on the vote, has 
already proclaimed its disapproval of any 
measures which the Foreign Ministers might 
take to deal with Castro. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has Officially called upon the United 
States and other hemisphere nations to co- 
exist with Cuban communism. 

“How many friends does this leave the 
United States on the all-important U.N. Dis- 
armament Committee? You count em. I’m 
sick.” 


Mr. CLARK. Readers of the Recorp 
will note that my distinguished colleague 
made certain statements to which I take 
strong dissent. 

First, he said: 

Every day more and more people share a 
growing concern for the preoccupation of the 
State Department and some people in high 
places with the issue of disarmament. 


Second, he said: 

I think it is naive and unrealistic to be 
preoccupied with the question of disarma- 
ment. 


Third, he said: 


We know that the Communist conspiracy 
has no intention of coexisting with us. 


Mr. President, I take strong exception 
to each of those three statements. 

In the column which the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas inserted in the Recorp, 
its author, Mr. Ken Thompson, referred 
to what he calls—as stated in the article: 

One of the most incredible documents ever 
to emerge from the foggy corridors of the 
State Department is a bulletin entitled 
“Freedom From War: The U.S. Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” 


I continue to quote from Mr. Thomp- 
son: 


As skeptical as I have always been of the 
measure of good sense and loyalty within the 
State Department, I never would have be- 
lieved that these people we call our diplo- 
mats could so completely and unabashedly 
advocate the surrender of American rights 
and sovereignty until this bulletin appeared. 


Mr. President, I submit that both the 


junior Senator from Texas and Mr. 


Thompson are pretty far off base in the 
comments which I have noted. 

In the first place, the program enti- 
tled, “Freedom From War: The U.S. 
Program for General and Complete Dis- 
armament in a Peaceful World,” is not 
some pamphlet dreamed up in what is 
referred to as the “foggy corridors of 
the State Department.” It is the fixed, 
determined, and approved policy of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. It was laid down by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, John Fitz- 
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gerald Kennedy, in a speech he made 
before the United Nations on September 
25 of last year—a speech which I think 
will ring down through the corridors of 
history. 

That program, when it was submitted 
by the President of the United States, 
had the approval not only of the State 
Department but also of the President’s 
then disarmament adviser, Mr. McCloy, 
who was its principal author; of the De- 
partment of Defense; and of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It represents the 
fixed and determined policy of the exec- 
utive arm of the U.S. Government. 

If individuals, whether on or off this 
floor, desire to criticize that program, 
they should turn their criticism not 
against some subordinates in the State 
Department but against the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America, the President 
of the United States. : 

I recall to Members the dramatic 
statement made by the President in that 
splendid address before the United Na- 
tions, to the effect that he challenged the 
Soviet Union to a race for peace, not a 
race for war. In that connection I sug- 
gest that the program presented by our 
President at that time has, by implica- 
tion at least, the full support of the 
Congress of the United States, 

Mr. President, in my view the Presi- 
dent’s program for total and perma- 
nent disarmament under enforceable 
world law is not only that of his ad- 
ministration but is also the kind of pro- 
gram which Congress envisioned when, 
last summer, it passed the statute cre- 
ating the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. That bill was passed 
on September 8 by the Senate by a vote 
of 73 to 14 only approximately 2 weeks 
before the President made his historic 
appearance before the United Nations. 
The bill was passed a few days later 
by the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 280 to 54. 

As expressed in the first annual re- 
port of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency: 

Successful arms control and disarmament 
negotiations are, of course, the chief pur- 
pose of the Agency's existence, and the goal 
to which its energies are directed. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I submit 
that the executive and the legislative 
branches of our Government are sub- 
stantially in accord in supporting the 
President’s program for total and com- 
plete disarmament under enforceable 
world law, and I suggest that it is neither 
naive nor unrealistic—as was suggested 
by the junior Senator from Texas—for 
the Congress of the United States and 
the people of the United States to take 
an active, keen, and present interest 
in the subject of disarmament. 

Far from its being naive to be pre- 
occupied with this subject, I suggest 
that disarmament, world peace, and 
world law not only should be, but are, the 
constant preoccupation of all intelli- 
gent and educated men and women who 
desire to survive in freedom. 

Mr. President, I am not one who be- 
lieves in a theory of either national or 
international relationships by which we 
engage in a kind of international game 
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of cops and robbers, nor am I one who 
believes that foreign affairs can be 
treated in terms of a college football 
game in which the will to win, the will 
to cross the goal line or to “rack up a 
score,” is the dominant motive. I believe 
that life is far more complicated than 
that, and I believe that the world is 
far more complex than that. 

I look forward with confidence to the 
progress of the President’s plan, and I 
pledge it my unremitting support. 

The rest of Mr. Thompson’s editorial— 
published in the Dallas News—about 
which I have been speaking is a sort 
of combination of an attack on the 
United Nations and a suggestion that the 
Soviet Union is about to take over, with 
some success, or desires to take over, 
that international agency. In light of 
the President’s plan for disarmament, 
I should like to comment on those 
remarks. i 

Mr. President, the U.S. program for 
general and complete disarmament in a 
peaceful world, referred to so sneeringly 
by Mr. Thompson, is designed to provide 
a better world for the American people 
to live in, by assuring international peace 
through disarmament and the strength- 
ening of international institutions. It 
is not a program for the surrender of 
American rights and sovereignty. The 
program is based on the belief, shared, 
I believe, by most Americans, that war 
has been a scourge to mankind, and 
should be eliminated. Modern war has 
become so devastating, because of nu- 
clear weapons, long-range missiles, and 
other products of modern technology, 
that a grave responsibility rests on the 
U.S. Government and on all its elected 
public officials to do everything within 
their power to prevent the outbreak of 
a major conflict. For this reason, dur- 
ing the postwar period, the United States 
has consistently sought, under both the 
Republican administration and Demo- 
cratic administrations, international 
agreement to control or to abolish arma- 
ments. Mr. President, I submit that to 
do so is neither naive nor unrealistic. 

The U.S. program is not a unilateral 
one. The United States will not do any- 
thing under the President’s program un- 
less the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries agree to do the same thing and 
agree to sound international control and 
inspection arrangements to permit ver- 
ification of steps taken under the agree- 
ment. If—as Mr. Thompson suggests— 
this program is one for “the surrender of 
American rights and sovereignty”—and 
it is not—then it is also a program for 
the surrender of Soviet rights and sov- 
ereignty. 

I submit that it is a gross distortion to 
maintain that the program envisages 
U.N. rule of the world. The United Na- 
tions is not a world government. The 
U.N. Charter is founded on its charter, 
which cannot be changed in any way af- 
fecting the United States without under- 
going the treaty procedures set forth in 
the U.S. Constitution, which require ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the American people 
serving in the U.S. Senate. 
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Mr. President, probably the Soviet 
Union would like to dominate the United 
Nations, if it could; but it is unable to 
do so, and what the government of the 
Soviet Union actually has in mind is, 
not a strengthened United Nations, but 
a weakened one. In fact, the Soviet 
Union has consistently and strenuously 
opposed all efforts to strengthen the 
United Nations. 

So, Mr. President, I believe it is per- 
haps naive and unrealistic to treat the 
United Nations and the President's plan 
for total and permanent disarmament 
under enforceable world law with the 
scant courtesy which has been afforded 
in the editorial to which I have just now 
made reference. 

Mr. President, the next disarmament 
conference will meet on March 14, at 
Geneva. It is true, as I have said before, 
that international tensions have recently 
increased. It is true that probably we 
shall have to resume nuclear-weapons 
testing in the atmosphere. But I repeat 
that frequently it is darkest just before 
the dawn, and that the time to make an 
agreement is when people are frightened 
at the results of not making an agree- 
ment, and when the need for survival 
will bring people to appreciate that some 
accommodation must be made between 
nations, if they are to survive, in order 
to control nuclear warfare and the use of 
nuclear weapons, and that therefore it is 
necessary to proceed with a staged and 
effectively controlled disarmament pro- 
gram which can bring peace to the world. 


POPULARITY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, at this 
time I desire to speak on the popularity 
or lack of popularity of the United Na- 
tions. I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues and, through the RECORD, 
to call to the attention of the country, 
the fact that the United Nations has 
rarely in its history been as popular with 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica as it is today. 

Actually, in 1951, according to a Gal- 
lup poll, only 57 percent of the Ameri- 
can people felt the United Nations was 
doing a fair job, whereas, as of today, 
78 percent of the American people think 
the United Nations is doing a fair job. 

In 1951, 12 percent of the American 
people were prepared to give up the 
United Nations; but, as of today, only 
5 percent of the American people so 
feel. 

As of today, Mr. President, 83 percent 
of the American people believe the 
United Nations is very important in the 
world in which we live. An additional 
9 percent think it fairly important. 
Only 4 percent think it not so impor- 
tant, and another 4 percent have no 
opinion on that subject. 

These figures are taken from a Gallup 
poll reprinted in the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 27 of this year, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article, 
written by Joseph Newman, outlining 
that poll, be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICANS ARE KEEPING FAITH IN U.N.— 
Surver FINDS OPINION UNCHANGED IN 
YEAR 

(By Joseph Newman) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y.—The great majority 
of Americans continue to put their faith in 
the United Nations, notwithstanding disap- 
pointments over the Soviet use of the veto 
and the Indian invasion of Goa, according 
to a Gallup poll. 

A year ago, before the uncertainty caused 
by the death of Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold and the resentment aroused by 
India’s invasion of the Portuguese enclave, 
83 percent of the persons interviewed said 
it was very important for the United States 
to try to make the U.N. a success. 

Now, notwithstanding unfavorable de- 
velopments and sharp attacks for the failure 
to halt the Indian invasion, the percentage 
of Americans who believe in the U.N. re- 
mains as high as before—83 percent. 


HOPE FOR PEACE 


Typical of the sentiment of many persons 
interviewed by Gallup poll reporters was this 
remark by a miner’s wife in the town of 
Grindstone (population 1,094), in south- 
western Pennsylvania: 

“If the United Nations fails, there's no 
chance remaining for peace.” 

A cross-section of the American public in 
all parts of the country was asked: “How 
important do you think it is that we try 
to make the U.N. a success—very important, 
fairly important, or not so important?” 

The results: 
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A high majority continued to believe that 
the U.N. was doing a good or fair job. In- 
creasing confidence in the competence of 
the U.N. was indicated by replies to this 
question: 

“In general, do you think the U.N. Organ- 
ization is doing a good job or a poor job in 
trying to solve the problems it has to face?” 

The answers to this same question over a 
period of 11 years were: 


[Percent] 
Year Good or | Poor job No 
fair opinion 
1951 57 36 7 
55 30 15 
77 ll 12 
80 9 11 
78 12 10 


Increased support for U.S, participation in 
the U.N. was shown by answers to a third 
question: “Do you think the United States 
should give up its membership in the U.N. 
or not?” 


[Percent] 
Year Yes, No No 
give up opinion 
223 12 75 13 
o N a 5 90 5 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope we 
are soon to consider, as a result of hear- 
ings held and executive action scheduled 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, a proposal to authorize the pur- 
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chase by the U.S. Government of up to 
$100 million worth of United Nations 
bonds. I am most hopeful that a favor- 
able report on that proposal will shortly 
be forthcoming from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. When it is, I shall 
support that proposal to the utmost of 
my ability; and I am confident that in 
so doing I shall be representing not only 
what I am sure is the overwhelming ma- 
jority of my constituents in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, but also the 
overwhelming majority of the intelligent 
and alert people who make up the popu- 
lation of the United States of America. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FURTHER TEMPORARY INCREASE 
IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10050) to provide for a 
further temporary increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit set forth in the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
whimsical English professor, Dr. Parkin- 
son, should formulate another Parkin- 
son’s law relating to the public debt 
since it so closely parallels his law on bu- 
reaucratic growth. Just as spending 
will always reach and overtake revenues 
so the public debt will constantly pierce 
the ceiling and finally go into orbit. 

Since the public is becoming keenly 
tax conscious, it should be observed that 
debt is a deferred tax and must either 
be paid, repudiated, or monetized. 

The word “monetized” is a good hand- 
embroidered word for absorbing into 
Government trust funds in increasing 
amounts the bonds which represent it. 
The latest figure I have seen is that $83 
billion of Government bonds are now in 
trust accounts such as social security, 
civil service retirement, the railroad re- 
tirement account, and so forth. 

Now at long last it has become a 
rather bewildering squirrel cage. 

No wonder Emerson once remarked 
that, of all debts, man is least willing 
to pay taxes. I suppose men have a nat- 
ural doubt as to what they receive for 
their money. Our public debt is like the 
sentiment in the old spiritual with the 
title “Inching Along.” I remember hear- 
ing the song, “I am inching along, I am 
inching along, I am inching along, I am 
inching along to the Lord.” We are 
inching along on the public debt. Year 
by year it inches upward. 

Twenty-one years ago the debt started 
with a ceiling of $65 billion. It was 
formalized at that point. Then in World 
War II it jumped to $300 billion. I am 
speaking now of the debt ceiling. It has 
been gradually inching from $275 billion 
to the request for a ceiling of $308 billion 
that is before us now, although only a 
part of the requested increase is before 
the Senate at the present time. 

Our debt and Federal taxes must be 
viewed in the light of local taxes as well. 
I found a painful reminder in the head- 
lines of the Chicago newspapers this 
week. One headline stated, “Chicago 
Tax Rate Soars 1042 Percent.” Another 
headline stated, “The Tax History of a 
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Chicago Home. Bill Nearly Tripled.” 
That was for the period 1933-60, 

Those facts, plus the estimated Fed- 
eral spending for fiscal year 1963 at a 
level of 692% billion, exclusive of trust 
accounts, with the thousands of jobs to 
be added, should certainly provoke the 
keenest interest on the part of Congress 
when we deal with the forthcoming suc- 
cession of appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, we can no longer laugh 
off the Federal debt. When I speak 
about Parkinson’s law, I think it is as 
clear as a crystal that when a limit is 
set, we rise to it, then we go through it. 

I am reminded of a little story that I 
have previously told on the Senate floor. 
A fellow in one of the States had a balky 
mule. The mule lay down on the paye- 
ment and would not budge. His owner 
wore out a club on the mule. It did no 
good. The man built a modest fire under 
the mule. That did not help matters. 
Finally, a veterinarian came along and 
said, “What is the matter, Joe? You 
having trouble with your mule?” “Yeah, 
Doc, I can’t do a thing with it.” 

So the veterinarian reached into his 
case and got out a great big animal 
syringe, filled it with something, and 
gave the mule a squirt in the hind quar- 
ters. In a little bit the mule got up and 
started down the street lickity-split. 

The owner looked at the disappearing 
mule, looked at the doc, and said, “Doc, 
how much does that cost?” 

The veterinarian said, 
cents.” 

The owner said, “Here is 30 cents. 
Give me two shots so I can catch that 
mule.” 

The story illustrates my point. We 
set a limit, and then we have to catch up 
to that limit all over again. So we set 
the limit higher. Then our expenditures 
rise to that point. There must be a 
Parkinson’s law that fits the situation. 
We had better find out what it is, be- 
cause the process is alarming. 

I have not been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for quite some 
time, but if my figure is correct—and I 
checked with Mr. Scorr in the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations this morning—we 
owe the civil service retirement fund $32 
billion, From time to time we have tried 
to put a little money into the fund and 
get rid of the disparity. We now have 
provided that appropriation bills must 
contain the increment that each agency 
will owe. With respect to those who are 
on the Federal roll, we must match funds 
and pay into the retirement fund. We 
cannot see this debt, with other obliga- 
tions that we owe, grow by leaps and 
bounds into the billions, without having 
a sense of apprehension. 

This morning I made a little check be- 
cause I saw the word “trillion.” We are 
about to become accustomed to the word 
“trillion.” The State and local debt is 
$70 billion. The corporate debt is $350 
billion. The Federal debt is $300 billion. 
Private debt is $290 billion. We have a 
trillion-dollar debt in our country. It 
is an interest-bearing debt, and it will 
rise up like Banquo’s ghost at the table 
one day and haunt this body, because 
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Congress has exclusive authority over 
the public purse. 

There is no sense in trying to shunt off 
our responsibility. It is ours. SoI utter 
these sentiments with respect to the bill 
which we must pass unless we want to 
repudiate our obligations, not pay, or 
monetize. We must pass the bill. But, 
as an admonition, when the first of the 
appropriation bills comes to the floors of 
Congress, it will be the individual re- 
sponsibility of every Representative and 
every Senator—a responsibility for 
which he will be accountable to the peo- 
ple of the country, and particularly to his 
constituency—to see that the ultimate 
in economy and thrift is exercised if we 
are to do our full duty and not one day 
be convulsed by a debt that will have 
grown to such astounding proportions 
that it may, like an avalanche, wipe out 
many of the values that we hope will 
remain durable and fundamental in our 
country. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator is 
aware that, in sending his budget to 
Congress in January, the President, as 
he had done previously, indicated that 
there would be a balanced budget in 
fiscal year 1963. 

I am sure that the minority leader 
knows that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee hearings have already started for 
several of the department budgets. 
There is evidence that there will be siz- 
able increases for every program and 
almost every activity in the executive 
department. Expansions, increases, and 
duplications have been proposed. There 
is no inclination whatsoever to curtail 
Federal spending in order to make a 
balanced budget possible next year. 

The Senator will recall that a year ago 
we were to end this fiscal year with a 
small surplus. Already the administra- 
tion admits that we shall have at least 
a 87% billion deficit, and we shall prob- 
ably approach the $9 billion or $10 bil- 
lion mark. So I completely concur in 
the views of the Senator from Illinois 
that sooner or later every Senator must 
stand up and vote either to curtail or 
to increase Federal expenditures. So far 
as the Budget Bureau and the adminis- 
tration are concerned, the evidence 
points conclusively to the prospect of 
larger deficits. 

So far as I am concerned, I am against 
even a $2 billion increase in the debt 
ceiling. We have been increasing the 
debt ceiling almost every year for the 
previous administration and now for the 
present administration. If we were to 
take a courageous stand and refuse to 
go along, and serve notice, as the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, that we 
are opposed to bankrupting this Govern- 
ment, we would get some response down- 
town from the executive department. 

Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
cur generally in what my distinguished 
friend from Idaho says. I have only one 
or two other observations to offer. I 
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doubt whether we have a full apprecia- 
tion of all the implications that are in- 
volved. We must not forget that more 
than $20 billion—in short-term US. 
paper—is in the hands of either in- 
vestors or central banks in other coun- 
tries at the present time. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] will bear me out. The min- 
ute they get the conviction that we are 
not willing to face up to our responsi- 
bility to keep our fiscal house in order, 
they can redeem this paper. It is re- 
deemable in gold. -We do not have any- 
where near enough gold to meet that 
kind of responsibility and still maintain 
a 25 percent reserve, as required by law. 
The result would be what? If that were 
to happen, we had better start running 
from the bomb shelter. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Last fall the Pres- 
ident and other spokesmen of the ad- 
ministration indicated that they were 
adopting measures to stop dwindling 
gold reserves, and that the U.S. adverse 
balance of payments was under control. 

In the recent calendar year we had 
an adverse balance of payments, as I re- 
call, of about $2% billion. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been reassur- 
ing the American taxpayers for several 
months now that an effective control 
would be exercised soon over this ad- 
verse balance of payments. 

In today’s newspapers the Secretary 
of the Treasury serves notice that it will 
be late in the calendar year 1963 before 
there will be any hope of having a fa- 
vorable balance of payments on interna- 
tional trade and on our gold dollars. 

If the Senator will yield further, I 
should like to call his attention to an 
article which appears in today’s Wall 
Street Journal, which illustrates the ut- 
ter incapability of the administration to 
keep its pledges to the American people. 

The article is datelined New York, and 
reads in part: 

New York.—Cerro Corp. and National Dis- 
tillers & Chemical Corp. have dropped plans 


to build a primary aluminum reduction plant 
in northwestern Oregon. 

The companies had been seeking financing 
for a $50 million, 55,000-ton-per-year reduc- 
tion plant that would have been built at 
Wauna, Oreg., a small town on the Columbia 
River about 55 miles west of Portland. 


The article also states: 

Aluminum prices have dropped in recent 
months in domestic and world markets. In 
addition, other plant construction is planned, 
such as a huge hydroelectric-aluminum plant 
complex on the Volta River in Ghana. 


The Senator, of course, is aware that 
recently the administration announced 
that $37 million would be the initial con- 
tribution by our Government, with which 
the Government of Ghana would build 
the huge hydroelectric-aluminum plant. 

At a time when we are considering 
retraining and relocation programs, 
when there is widespread unemployment 
in the country, the administration is not 
only not economizing in any way, but is 
very generously providing millions and 
millions of dollars for projects like this 
one in Ghana. 
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Does the Senator think this action will 
contribute to a balanced budget? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have grave doubts 
about it. However, I wish to take ex- 
ception to one word that my friend from 
Idaho used. He said that the adminis- 
tration did not have the “capability.” 
It has the capability. This is a matter of 
determination, pure and simple. When 
we get the conviction that we are in 
danger, and the course is clear, it is only 
a question of conviction in following that 
course, and letting the chips fall where 
they may. 

I add one other thought. All this 
seems very, very remote from the gen- 
eral discussion. It would seem to be 
miles away from the interest of the peo- 
ple. It seems to me that the gold bal- 
ance problem is indeed a serious matter. 
If this house of cards ever falls over, its 
effect, in the form of waves, will roll all 
the way to the consumer level. I am 
not in a position to estimate the damage 
that that could do. 

I have said on one or two occasions 
that sometimes we are like the chap who 
participated in an examination to be- 
come a rural mail carrier. One of the 
questions that he had to answer was: 
“How far is the sun from the earth?” 

After chewing on the end of his lead 
pencil, this applicant finally wrote: “Far 
enough so that it won’t interfere with 
my duties as a carrier of the mail.” 

It may be a long distance, but this 
matter is closer than that. At the heart 
is thrift, the conservation of our finan- 
cial resources, and the effective admin- 
istration of our fiscal affairs, so that it 
will inbreed confidence in all corners of 
the earth that we do mean to face up 
to the problems on the human front. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In January the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Secretary of the Treasury testified 
before the Appropriations Committee 
on the general fiscal outlook. The Sec- 
retary pointed out that by using a man- 
aged economy, it would be possible for 
the administration to apply controls over 
our gross national product, and the 
available taxable revenue that would be 
available to take care of the expense of 
operating our Federal Government. 

When he concluded his statement, in- 
dicating that there could be a push but- 
ton control of our economy—on income, 
tax revenue, and ev else—I 
asked him what the situation would be 
if we became involved in several cold 
wars or in some international emer- 
gency which would affect the economic 
status of the free nations of the world, 
particularly the United States. I wanted 
to know whether he contended that the 
administration through its various de- 
vices and agencies could control the 
trend not only at home but also abroad, 
which would make it possible for us to 
survive an international financial de- 
bacle. 

He said if we became involved in this 
kind of trouble, then we would face a 
serious dilemma, because he had to ad- 
mit that we could not control these 
trends outside of our own country. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10050) was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and was passed. 


CONVEYANCE TO STATE OF WYO- 
MING FOR AGRICULTURAL PUR- 
FOSES CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
IN SWEETWATER COUNTY, WYO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
„5 of Calendar No. 1185, S. 
875. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 875) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey to the State of 
Wyoming for agricultural purposes cer- 
tain real property in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the request? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, this bill 
authorizes conveyance by quitclaim deed 
to the State of Wyoming without cost of 
approximately 664.12 acres constituting 
the Farson pilot farm in Sweetwater 
County, Wyo. 

The conveyance would be conditioned 
upon continued use of the property in 
the cooperative agricultural demonstra- 
tional work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State of Wyoming. Oil 
and gas rights would be reserved to the 
United States. Conveyance to the State 
may result in some savings in cost to the 
United States. 
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The bill is generally similar to Public 
Law 59, 85th Congress, which provided 
for conveyance of the Midwest Claypan 
Experiment Station to the University of 
Missouri. The last paragraph of S. 875 
is substantially identical to the last 
paragraph of Public Law 59, as it was 
amended to meet the objection of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE]. 
Where Public Law 59 provided that the 
property should be used in cooperative 
agricultural experiment work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
of Missouri, the last paragraph of S. 
875 provides that the property shall be 
used in the cooperative agricultural 
demonstrational work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State of 
Wyoming. 

In objecting to the bill which became 
Public Law 59, as it was reported by the 
Senate, the Senator from Oregon pointed 
out that the bill as it had been reported 
did not follow the pattern under which 
dryland experiment stations had been 
given to the States for the following 
reason: 

Such arrangements have to be coopera- 
tive arrangements for the operation of the 
stations in line with a Federal agricultural 
program. Today, the Acting Secretary of 
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Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse, is trying 
to give the Senate the impression that the 
pending bill is identical with the dryland 
station transfer bill. But that is not true, 
because the dryland station transfer bill af- 
fected my State, and I know what the co- 
operative arrangements were. They were 
not that some institution could obtain the 
particular station and use it for any agri- 
cultural purpose, with no strings attached— 
such as the pending bill would permit. 

If the Department of Agriculture wishes 
to tie down the proposed grant to coopera- 
tive arrangements between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the University of Missouri, 
that is a different matter. But I say most 
respectfully that that is not set forth in the 
bill. So the pending bill and Public Law 
825 are not analogous at all. 


After the amendment of the bill to 
include language substantially identical 
to that of S. 875, the Senator from Ore- 
gon said: 


Mr. President, I assure my friend, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symincron], that not only am I satis- 
fied with the amendment he has offered, but 
I wish to offer him exceedingly high com- 
mendation for the typical statesmanship he 
is exhibiting again in this matter as he does 
in other matters. 

The Senator from Missouri in the first 
instance was not fully aware of the rather 
technical basis of the objections I raised 
to his bill, because we were of one mind as 
to the objectives. Our disagreement was 
only over a small matter of wording. The 
Senator from Missouri has studied the state- 
ment I made concerning the matter and has 
assured me that he meant this bill to be 
identical in objective with the so-called 
dryland bills which were passed some years 
ago by the Senate, The Senator from Mis- 
souri has offered an amendment which 
brings this bill into complete agreement 
with the so-called dryland bills. 

I thank the Senator from Missouri, and 
I wish to say to him on the floor of the 
Senate that no one has cooperated with me 
more completely in the past several years 
in the application of the so-called Morse 
formula to the transfer of Federal property 
than has the junior Senator from Missouri 
I thank him very much for his assistance. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1962, DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 20, the Senate declined to take 
up the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, of 1962, which would have pro- 
vided for a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. Subsequently, the House 
of Representatives rejected the plan, 
thus making any further consideration 
of the plan by this body moot. 

On February 20, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
was prepared to deliver the basic argu- 
ment for the proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs. As many Senators know, 
he left a hospital bed to attend that 
session. 

At the time, following the Senate vote 
on the motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations from 
further consideration of the reorganiza- 
tion plan, it did not seem necessary to 
place in the Recorp the substantive 
arguments on behalf of the plan, as 
contained in Senator Musxze’s speech. 

However, it is now apparent that the 
proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
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and Housing is a live issue on the polit- 
ical hustings, if not in this Chamber. 
The time has come to clarify the record 
on this proposal in some detail and to 
set forth the substantive, objective, and 
rational arguments for a Cabinet-level 
department which would coordinate Fed- 
eral responsibilities in the fields of urban 
development and housing. 

The junior Senator from Maine pre- 
pared such a speech for delivery in this 
Chamber. It has been unfortunate that 
his automobile accident and the course 
of events in this Chamber prevented 
him from delivering that speech. But 
because of their importance to a 
balanced and thoughtful discussion of 
this important issue, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks prepared by 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] and the accompanying exhibits 
on the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, of 1962, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and exhibits were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUSKIE 

Today the Senate embarks on an historic 
debate. We have before us the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States 
to establish an 11th Cabinet department in 
the executive branch—the Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. I support that 
recommendation fully, and I urge the Senate 
to support it. 

I have traveled a long road to reach the 
conviction from which I speak today. The 
State of Maine, which I have the honor and 
privilege of representing, in part, in the 
Senate, is by no stretch of the imagination 
a big-city State. We are a State in which 
great areas are sparsely populated. We have 
not a single city in the State which would 
be called big, measured by the standards 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, or Cali- 
fornia. We are a State of small towns and 
small cities, surrounded by modest suburban 
areas and farms of modest size. Among our 
50 urban areas, all but 8 have populations 
of less than 15,000. 

So it may seem strange to some that I rise 
today to place the voice and the vote of the 
junior Senator from Maine behind the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. But I do so, because I 
believe it is right; because I believe it is 
needed; because I believe it is important. 
I believe it is important for the people of 
Maine, and for the people of every one of 
the 49 other States. 

These beliefs are firmly rooted in personal 
experience. I have known intimately the 
life and problems of the people in the towns 
and cities of Maine. I have served in its 
legislature. I have had the honor of serving 
as its Governor. I have also served from 
the time of its establishment on the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, set 
up by legislation which I helped to sponsor. 

None of this is said by way of advertising 
myself as an authority. My purpose is only 
to emphasize that when we come to consider 
the problem before us today, it is, to me, 
no abstraction—nothing about which I feel 
impelled to consult the textbooks on gov- 
ernment or political science. To me, the 
problems of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment are very real and very vivid. 
Equally real and equally vivid are the rela- 
tionships between these levels; their inter- 
dependence if the public interest is to be 
adequately served; and the crying need for 
a more coordinated center for the adminis- 
tration of urban programs at the national 
level. 
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My personal experience is far from unique 
in this body. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], who was strongly sup- 
porting this action long before many of us 
had made up our minds about it, served 
with distinction as mayor of the great city 
of Philadelphia. He knows at firsthand what 
urban problems are and how inadequate 
today are our governmental facilities to deal 
with them. The Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Humpurey] cannot possibly view this 
as an academic question; he wrestled with 
these problems as mayor of Minneapolis. 
The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SmirH] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] have carried these responsibilities 
on their own shoulders at the municipal 
level. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] has served as Governor of his State, 
and sought to cope from the Governor’s 
chair with the incredibly complicated prob- 
lems resulting from the rapid urbanization 
of our country. I am sure there are others 
whom I have not named. 

The issue before the Senate today, I say 
to my colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
is purely and simply one of good organiza- 
tion and good administration—in a word, 
of good government. We have today in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency over a 
score of programs which this Congress has 
instituted—some very large, some small; 
some as new as the Housing Act of 1961, 
and others which have been in operation 
for a quarter of a century or more. All are 
related to each other, and each is important 
to the sound growth and the present and 
future prosperity of urban communities in 
every one of the 50 States. Administering 
them is an independent agency of Govern- 
ment which has served us well in the past, 
but which has been overwhelmed and out- 
dated by the tide of change. Its adminis- 
trative structure was established at a time 
when the principal problem confronting the 
Government in this area was to overcome the 
shortage of housing for returning veterans 
of World War II. Onto that structure have 
been grafted a dozen or more new programs, 
some directly concerned with housing and 
others with much broader though closely 
related urban matters—urban renewal, ur- 
ban planning, community facilities, mass 
transportation, and conservation of open 
space land near our cities. 

The mission of the Agency has outgrown 
its form. The lines of authority within the 
Agency are the result of historical accident. 
Statutory authority had been conferred on 
the heads of organizations prior to the in- 
corporation of these organizations into the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency when it 
was originally established. Other functions 
have since been transferred to the Agency 
from other parts of the Government. As a 
result, the statutory authority for some of 
the major functions of the Agency is not 
vested in the head of the Agency. This 
means that the mechanism for coordina- 
tion among the many complex programs of 
the Agency, with their tremendous impact 
on our local communities, is inadequate and 
often ineffective. Of course, all powers of the 
new Department would be vested in the Sec- 
retary as head of the Department. 

Perhaps most important of all, there is no 
continuing and appropriate voice in the 
highest councils of Government to repre- 
sent the problems of the people living in our 
urban areas. There is no agency—no ade- 
quate instrument, as the President expressed 
it in his message on the plan—to which the 
President, the Congress, and the States and 
local communities can turn for overall advice 
and assistance in connection with all the 
interrelated problems of housing and urban 
development. This is what the President 
seeks to remedy through this reorganization 
plan. 

Before we finish this debate we shall, I 
surmise, be talking about everything under 
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the sun from States rights to builders’ prof- 
its. So be it. But as we enter this tangled 
maze of arguments and counterarguments, 
I would hope that we will not forget the 
real, central point; and that is, quite simply, 
that the plan reorganizes these already exist- 
ing programs and administrative agencies in- 
to an executive d t—headed by a 
Secretary who sits in the President’s Cabi- 
net—with crystal-clear lines of authority 
conforming to an elementary principle of 
good business management, in or out of 

ent. The President in his message 
put it this way: 

“I propose to act now to strengthen and 
improve the machinery through which, in 
large part, the Federal Government must act 
to carry out its proper role of encouragement 
and assistance to States and local govern- 
ments, to voluntary efforts and to private en- 
terprise, in the solution of these problems.” 

Let us see if we can put this whole matter 
into a little historical perspective. 

Back in the 1920's there was not a pro- 
gram in Government which we would rec- 
ognize today as a housing or primarily an 
urban program. There was nothing but the 
leftovers of a modest and not very success- 
ful World War I housing program conducted 
by the U.S. Housing Corporation—long since 
out of business. This was how matters stood 
until the great depression struck. 

That depression, as we all know, brought 
the home financing and building industries 
of the Nation to a virtual standstill. During 
an extended and dreadful period, far more 
homes were foreclosed than were built or 
sold—except at distress sales. Something 
had to be done, and, as ever, necessity proved 
the mother of invention. One experimental 
program followed another—HOLC, the home 
loan bank system, the rudimentary begin- 
nings of a secondary mortgage market de- 
vice, mortgage and home improvement loan 
insurance, resettlement housing, public 
housing, and I am sure still others that I 
have forgotten. By the time the war came, 
Washington was full of big and little hous- 
ing agencies. There was one under every 
bush, until a trade journal could write in 
1942: 

“The urgent need of coordinated Federal 
housing agencies was highlighted last 
week in hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. * * * Mem- 
bers of the committee gave up in despair 
after hearing representatives of 20 different 
housing agencies offer a description of how 
they thought the $50 million for emergency 
housing in Washington should be spent.” 

In February 1942 the President drew this 
scattered and chaotic group together into 
the Nation’s first housing agency, under the 
title of the National Housing Agency. Since 
this was done under his war powers, it was 
a temporary reorganization to assist in the 
prosecution of the national war effort. Thus 
matters remained until the war ended. 

After the war, a new problem arose. 
The war powers of the President were about 
to come to an end, but clearly the housing 
problem was not. There was a desperate 
shortage of homes for the men of our de- 
mobilizing forces. The homebuilding in- 
dustry was plagued by shortages of land, of 
materials, and of labor. Construction costs 
shot up alarmingly. The Congress and the 
executive branch were alike appalled at the 
prospect and the temporary National Hous- 
ing Agency should dissolve into the scat- 
teration and confusion which had existed 
before it was created. 

After many false starts and extended na- 
tional debate, the President sent to the 
Congress Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, 
which became effective on July 27, 1947, and 
established the Housing and Home Finance 
Pere as a permanent agency of Govern- 
men 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency as 
it was established at that time bore little 
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resemblance to the Agency as we know it 
today. There was no Urban Renewal Ad- 
Ministration; no Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration; no Federal National Mortgage 
Association, It was, quite simply, a housing 
agency. It had no responsibilities for slum 
clearance and urban renewal, or for assist- 
ance to States and local communities in 
comprehensive planning, advances for plan- 
ning of non-Federal public works, and so on 
and on. 

The first great breakthrough toward a 
more comprehensive approach toward the 
problems of growing urban communities 
came in the Housing Act of 1949. That was 
the act which established the slum clear- 
ance and urban development program—a 
major new program which was not housing 
as such, and yet was profoundly related to 
housing purpose, method, and result. Title 
I of this act proclaimed for the first time a 
national housing policy which stands un- 
changed today and to which the President 
referred to the text of his message on Re- 
organization Plan No, 1 of 1962, when he 
called for this action “to serve better all in- 
come groups in our population and to move 
ever closer to the goal of a decent home in a 
suitable living environment for every Amer- 
ican family.” Here was something new, in- 
deed. 

We are now getting into relatively recent 
history, and most of us will readily remem- 
ber many of the new programs which Con- 
gress has authorized since 1949 and assigned 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
I could mention college housing, for exam- 
ple—or public facility loans—or the several 
special programs to aid in housing our older 
people—or assistance for cooperative hous- 
ing—and so on. But since these are more 
familiar, I will not detain the Senate by 
going through each one of them. However, 
in order that the record may be clear, and so 
that Senators may refresh their recollection 
of these matters while reviewing the record, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed at this point in my remarks a state- 
ment headed “Major Developments Affecting 
Urban Affairs and Housing.” (See exhibit 1.) 

We have come a long way since 1949. Only 
the name remains the same—and it woe- 
fully fails to convey a true impression of the 
present functions and programs of the 
Agency. In simple truth, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has long since become 
in fact, though not in name, an Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing Agency. What the Presi- 
dent asks us to join him in doing is not to 
change the character of the Agency, but to 
give long-overdue recognition to what it 
actually is today. I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the RECORD a 
statement I have here entitled “Organiza- 
tion and Functions of HHFA.” It very 
briefly summarizes some 30 active programs 
in the field of urban affairs and housing 
which are now being administered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. (See 
exhibit 2.) 

Before turning to the next phase of this 
discussion, it is convenient here to point out 
that these are not only numer- 
ous—not only complex—not only closely 
related among themselves—not only large 
and significant: they are also, with minor 
exceptions, permanent activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Senators who were pres- 
ent and heard the testimony will recall that 
the Budget Director, when he was discuss- 
ing the appropriate criteria for judging 
when an agency had reached the point where 
it should be considered for Cabinet status, 
stressed not only the size, scope, the com- 
plexity, and the national importance of its 
programs, but also their permanence. 

Of course, there are a few purely experi- 
mental programs authorized on a limited 
temporary basis, such as the programs of 
grants for developing and demonstrating 
new methods of providing housing for low- 
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income persons and new methods of im- 
proving mass transportation. Congress may 
elect to extend these programs or let them 
expire. 


Now, I am well aware that as a legal tech- 
nicality all the programs of the Federal 
Housing Administration will expire on a 
date certain under existing law—some in 
1963 and the remainder in 1965. But that 
is only a legal technicality. Surely there is 
not a Senator on this floor—or off it, for 
that matter—who seriously believes that the 
Congress of the United States is going to let 
the Federal Housing Administration go out 
of business in the summer of 1965. It has 
been extended periodically since it was set 
up 27 years ago, and we all know it will 
continue to be extended. 

Most of the major programs have no ex- 
piration date at all. Some of them, to be 
sure, have dollar limits on their authoriza- 
tions. But here again, the record shows that 
the Congress has increased these limits as 
they were reached or about to be reached. 
The college housing program, as best I re- 
call—though it was enacted before I came 
here—started with an authorization of $300 
million. Under the Housing Act of 1961, the 
program, in successive stages, will reach a 
total of $2,875 million. The urban renewal 
program enacted in 1949 and the public 
facilities loan program enacted in its present 
form in 1955 similarly started with dollar au- 
thorizations adequate only for limited peri- 
ods of time and have been similarly extended 
by the Congress. 

I could cite other examples, but I believe 
I have said enough to establish the point 
that these programs, in addition to being 
large, complex, interrelated, and important, 
also meet the test of permanence. To com- 
plete the record, however, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that there may be 
printed at this point a table, entitled “Pro- 
gram Authorizations and Expiration Dates,” 
showing the various programs of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency with their expira- 
tion dates, where there are expiration dates, 
and with any applicable monetary limita- 
tions in other cases. 

The programs are also national in scope, 
extending to large and small communities 
throughout the country. There is not a 
single State which is not significantly af- 
fected by one or more of these programs. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp three tables showing the ex- 
tent to which selected Housing Agency pro- 
grams, namely “College Housing Loans” (see 
exhibit 4), “Public Works Planning Ad- 
vances” (see exhibit 5), and “Urban Renewal 
Grants” (see exhibit 6), are truly national 
in scope, serving as they do virtually all parts 
of the Nation. 

The mounting need and demand for a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing has 
been reflected in legislative recommenda- 
tions and the introduction of many bills in 
the Congress. Bills to establish an executive 
department concerned with urban affairs 
and housing were introduced in the 84th, 
85th, and 86th Congresses. These differed 
in content, but they all had as their major 
purpose the creation of a Cabinet-level de- 
partment to administer and coordinate Fed- 
eral programs relating to urban affairs and 
housing. One of these bills in the 86th Con- 
gress was S. 3292, introduced by Senator 
CLARK, for himself and Senators Murray, 
Javrrs, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It was 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency after extensive 
hearings. i 

In the President's state of the Union mes- 
sage in January 1961 and in his special mes- 
sage to the Congress on our nation's hous- 
ing in March of that year, the President 
reaffirmed the need for the Department. On 
April 18 he transmitted to the Congress draft 
legislation to carry out his recommendation. 
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Last year 20 bills relating to the establish- 
ment of such a department were introduced, 
These included S. 609, introduced by Sen- 
ator Bus, and S. 1633, introduced by Sena- 
tor CLARK, for himself and 16 other Senators. 
Following extensive hearings before the 
House and Senate Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations, identical bills for this 
purpose were reported favorably in the two 
Houses: S. 1633 on September 6 and H.R. 
8429 on August 28. 

In his state of the Union message in Jan- 
uary of this year the President again strongly 
urged a new Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. On January 24 the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
voted against giving the Members of that 
body the opportunity to vote on a bill to 
create a new department which had been re- 
ported by its Committee on Government Op- 
erations. Accordingly, the President had no 
really practical alternative but to submit 
his proposal in the form of a reorganization 
plan as authorized by the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 


PROVISIONS OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 


At this point, I believe it would be helpful 
to review each of the plan’s provisions. Be- 
cause there has been so much confusion 
and misinformation about the effect of the 
plan, it is very important for all of us to 
keep firmly in mind during the debate just 
exactly what these provisions of the plan 
are. Actually, there is no reason for uncer- 
tainty or confusion about these provisions, 
as they are quite clear and simple. 

As a general statement, the plan can be 
said to do but one thing—it would create a 
new department in the executive branch and 
transfer to it the existing functions of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, provid- 
ing for their administration in accordance 
with sound principles already approved by 
the Congress for other executive depart- 
ments. The plan is brief—taking less than 
2 pages in the President's transmittal mes- 
sage. Let me run through the seven sec- 
tions of the plan: 

Section 1 would establish the new Depart- 
ment. It would provide that there shall be 
at the head of the Department a Secretary 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Department 
would be administered under the supervi- 
sion and direction of the Secretary—thus 
obviating the impediments to good admin- 
istration which result from scattered au- 
thority such as now exists with respect to 
major programs in the existing Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Section 2 of the plan would provide for 
the other top officials of the Department. 
These would consist of an Under Secretary, 
three Assistant Secretaries and a General 
Counsel, each of whom would be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. There would also be in the 
Department an Administrative Assistant 
Secretary who would be appointed, with the 
approval of the President, by the Secretary 
under the classified civil service. The Sec- 
retary and these other officials would receive 
compensation at the rate provided by law 
for corresponding officials in other executive 
departments. 

Section 3 of the plan provides for the 
transfer of Housing Agency functions to the 
new Department. I know that you are 
familiar with most of the programs of this 
Agency, including its five constituent or- 
ganizations. Therefore, I will not attempt 
to enumerate all of its various programs here. 
Also, there has already been ordered placed 
in the Recorp a statement entitled Organi- 
zation and Functions of HHFA” which de- 
scribes the Agency’s great range of diverse 
but closely interrelated activities. 

Section 3 of the plan would transfer to 
the Secretary all functions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator (including 
the administration of the programs of the 
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Urban Renewal Administration and the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration) and the 
authorities now vest.d in the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration and their officers. Recog- 
nizing that private housing will continue to 
be the core of all the interrelated programs 
of the Department, the Federal Housing 
Administration would be transferred as an 
entity to the new Department. Provision is 
also made for the continuance of the exist- 
ing office of Federal Housing Commissioner 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Commis- 
sioner would continue to head the Federal 
Housing Administration under the super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary as head 
of the Department. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion and its functions would be transferred 
to the new Department without change, in 
view of the special legal status of the Asso- 
ciation as a mixed-ownership corporation. 
The Secretary would serve as Chairman of 
the Board of the Association, as the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator now does. 
No change in the organization or functions 
of the Association within the Department 
affecting its secondary market operations 
could be made unless the Secretary finds 
that such change would not adversely affect 
the rights and interests of owners of out- 
standing common stock of the Association. 

Along with the functions transferred by 
the plan, there would be transferred the re- 
lated personnel, property, records, funds, 
assets, and liabilities. 

Sections 4 through 7 of the plan consist of 
standard provisions relating to delegations of 
functions and other technical matters. 

There is nothing in the reorganization 
plan except the strictly organizational 
changes I have described. No new function 
or program is authorized and no additional 
funds are provided. 

As I would like to explain later in my re- 
marks, the reorganization plan is essentially 
the same as the legislation reported favor- 
ably last year by the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Government Operations, except 
as to a few minor substantive provisions 
which legally cannot be included in a re- 
organization plan. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE PLAN EXAMINED 


I turn now to a review of the reasons why, 
in my judgment, the reorganization proposed 
by the President is not only desirable but 
urgently needed. I should like to stress 
three principal points: 

First, the plan is needed to improve or- 
ganization at the top level in the executive 
branch. 

Second, the reorganization is needed in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. 

Third, the reorganization is needed to as- 
sure the highly necessary coordination of a 
group of programs which are closely related 
in their objective, and which should be 
equally closely related in their planning and 
execution. 

I submit that the issue before the Senate 
is first and foremost one of good organiza- 
tion, of simple good Government. I submit 
that it makes plain, good commonsense for 
the major programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment which deal directly with the problems 
of planning and shaping urban growth to 
be established as a Cabinet department, 
headed by a Secretary with the authority ap- 
propriate to his position and necessary to 
discharge his responsibilities. To use the 
words of Nelson Rockefeller in his memo- 
randum to President Eisenhower of July 2, 
1957, these programs go far beyond housing 
and involve “the general physical planning 
and development of communities.” There 
is nothing novel about this proposal. We 
are merely applying here time-tested con- 
cepts of good business and good govern- 
ment—applying them to a new situation, 
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which has grown up because of the pace 
of urbanization in the last few decades. 

I am not in the least impressed with the 
arguments of those who try to confuse this 
issue by suggesting that this Department 
would be, or should be, or might become, a 
department of everything-that-happens in 
cities. That would be absurd, of course— 
about as absurd as trying to put into the 
Department of the Interior everything that 
happens within our continental limits, or 
into the Treasury everything that costs 
money. We have a very clear unifying theme 
for this proposed department, and that is 
to encourage and to help provide good homes 
in good neighborhoods for our growing urban 
population. That is what this plan is all 
about. 

To accomplish that objective, we need 
an executive department which has the 
primary responsibility for working with 
other departments and with States and local 
governmental agencies to encourage the 
analysis and identification of their problems 
of growth and development—not simply their 
problems today, but their problems 2, 5, and 
10 years hence. This Department should also 
have the necessary tools to aid local gov- 
ernments in comprehensive planning for 
the solution of these problems, and in the 
actual execution of their programs of hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and the provision of 
necessary community facilities. Once these 
plans are made, with proper consideration 
for the total land use pattern in the com- 
munity, then of course it simply makes good 
sense for an egency like the Bureau of Public 
Roads, for example, to continue to carry out 
its operation program within the context of 
the needs of our Interstate Highway System, 
or for problems of air and water pollution 
and hospitals to continue to be treated as 
public health problems, which obviously they 
are. 

The President has said, and I agree with 
him, that the people who live in and near 
our cities deserve a spokesman in the highest 
council of Government—the President's 
Cabinet. But I submit that the reverse 
proposition is equally valid: the President 
and the Cabinet itself need a Secretary of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. 

What is the significance of the President’s 
Cabinet in our form of government? Opin- 
ions differ widely on this question, and it is 
not easy to give it a simple answer. As we 
all know, the Cabinet is not established by 
the Constitution; it is an invention of the 
Executive, which has grown up over the 
years. The use made of the Cabinet has 
varied considerably with different Presidents. 
Some have made extensive use of it as a 
method for coordinating the Government's 
varied programs; other Presidents have used 
it largely as a political sounding board. 

In general, however, I think it is fair to 
say that the Cabinet, together with the 
President, constitute the hard core of an ad- 
ministration. These are the men who have 
most continuous access to the President, and 
the most intimate understanding of his 
views. These are the men who have the most 
continuous responsibility for coordinating 
the almost unbelievably complex activities 
of modern government. Of course, final de- 
cisions must be made by the President him- 
self—he cannot delegate them to a commit- 
tee. But these are the men who hammer out 
the policy, subject to his final approval. 

Now let us suppose that the Cabinet un- 
dertakes a review of the state of the general 
economy. Should not such a discussion in- 
clude the views of the Government's prin- 
cipal housing official, considering that hous- 
ing is perhaps the third largest factor in 
the entire economy? It is difficult to think 
of anything more vital to economic stability, 
prosperity, and growth, yet there is no 
Cabinet officer to bring special knowledge 
and experience to bear on this subject. 
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Or let us imagine that the Cabinet is con- 


people are moving, but none to represent the 
areas to which they are moving. 

Or again, let us imagine that the Cabinet 
is to the general question of mone- 
credit policy. Total nonfarm 
dential mortgage debt in the United 
States is about $175 billion. Something in 
the neighborhood of $15 billion is expected 
the net investment in housing mort- 

during this calendar year alone. Are 
not these matters of enough consequence to 
be represented in such a discussion? 

I could give a dozen other examples. For 

, the Cabinet often reviews the 
general budget picture. Surely, such a re- 
view must be incomplete without a spokes- 


rity area. I think it is self-evident that 
the programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or of Labor, or of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, or of Commerce would benefit 
by having at the Cabinet table a spokesman 
for urban affairs and housing. 

Now, it has been argued since this pro- 
posal was made that the Housing Adminis- 
trator can and sometimes does attend 
Cabinet mectings at the invitation of the 
President. In all charity, this argument is 
just a little silly. Of course the Adminis- 
trator can go to a Cabinet meeting if the 
President asks him. So could I. A man may 
eat by invitation in the Senate dining room, 
but that doesn't make him a Senator. An 
Official doesn’t get to be a member of the 
President's Cabinet by attending meetings 
he gets there by heading an executive de- 
partment of government. People may talk 
as much as they like about this being a 
mere matter of prestige, and so on, but there 
is not one person on this floor who doesn’t 
know that a Cabinet officer has more in- 
fluence, more weight, and more effect than 
the head of an independent agency. That 
is a fact of life, and will continue to be. 

I conclude that the facts clearly show 
that the President and the Cabinet itself 
need the inclusion in its structure of a 
Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing, if 
the Cabinet is to function as it should to 
assist this and future Presidents in their 
duties as Chief Executive. 

Now, what about this matter of economy 
and efficiency? Some people have tried to 
make much out of the fact that higher 
salaries and a couple of additional positions 
established under the plan will cost about 
$50,000 a year. But that is peanuts com- 
pared to what is really involved here. The 
Budget Director said that he believed these 
costs would actually be offset by other 
savings—but even if they were not, surely we 
are not going to decide a matter cf this 
importance on the basis of the cost of 
modest salary increases to a few officlals who 
are overworked and underpaid anyhow. 

Let's look at the big money. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration alone has in- 
sured mortgages and home improvement 
loans totaling something in the neighbor- 
hood of $70 billion, and about half of that 
is still outstanding as a contingent liability 
of the Government. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association owns about 600,000 
mortgages, representing a Government in- 
vestment of some $6 billion. The college 
housing program involves nearly $3 billion, 
and the public facilities loan program 
another $600 million. 

Let us consider urban renewal for a mo- 
ment. The grant authorization under title 
I now stands at $4 billion. Think of it. 
Now a i-percent increase in efficiency and 
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productivity in that one program alone 
would be worth $40 million—or enough to 
pay the increased salary costs under this 
plan for a little better than 80 years. Surely 
a 1-percent increase in efficiency in just one 
program is a modest target. 

But in government, as in business, im- 
proved organization should yield greater efi- 
ciency and productivity in all programs— 
not just one. After all, the principles of 
organization in big government are not 
greatly different from those in big business. 
If this Agency were a big private corporation, 
we would not have any doubt about what to 
do, and we would confidently expect that 
clarifying the basic organization structure 
and establishing clear lines of authority and 
responsibility would pay off in increased 
efficiency. Mr. President, I am convinced 
that this reorganization means savings to 
the taxpayer over the next few years not of 
thousands but of millions and tens of mil- 
lions of tax dollars. 

I turn next to the importance—in my 
judgment, the critical importance—of the 
highest degree of coordination among all the 
related programs and activities of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. For it is 
precisely here that our cities and urban 
areas will benefit most from the reorganiza- 
tion proposed by the President. 

I quoted earlier the language of the Presi- 
dent’s message concerning the need for ac- 
tion now to strengthen and improve the ad- 
ministrative facilities at the Federal level. 
The message then refers to the complexity of 
urban problems, and the need for certain 
basic unifying concepts which will define 
objectives and suggest the boundaries of 
policy. The President then speaks of the 
programs of the Agency, describing them as 
including “an extraordinary range of diverse 
yet closely interrelated activities.” And 
then occurs this striking paragraph: 

“Widely different as these Federal programs 
are in subject matter and in techniques, they 
all affect the lives and welfare of families in 
our cities and their surrounding areas, and 
they all impinge in one degree or another on 
each other. None can or should stand by 
itself. The basic purpose of this plan is to 
establish a department which will bring a 
maximum degree of coordination and effec- 
tiveness to the planning and execution of all 
of them.” 

Now, what exactly is the President talking 
about? Let us see if we can make this gen- 
eral a little bit concrete. 

Let us take a neighborhood in some city— 
almost any city. It could be in a great 
metropolitan center, or in a town of 25,000 
or 10,000. This neighborhood we are sup- 
posing is getting old; it has started down the 
incline that ends ina slum. Part of itis a 
slum now, much of it is not—not yet. Every 
Senator has seen a hundred such neighbor- 
hoods in his own State. 

Now, a local public agency begins to sur- 
vey this area and make plans for rescuing it, 
for stopping the process of decay and start- 
ing the neighborhood back on the upgrade. 
It is enabled to do this job by a planning 
advance under title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. When the planning job is 
done, the local agency receives a contract 
for an urban renewal project, which will in- 
volve clearance of those parts of the neigh- 
borhood that are too far gone, and con- 
servation and improvement of the rest. 

Under title I, the urban renewal plan for 
the area must conform to a general plan for 
the community as a whole. If that plan is 
inadequate or obsolete—or if, as is too often 
true, it doesn’t exist at all—then another 
branch of the local ent may seek 
assistance from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency under section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. If our neighborhood is in 
a small city or town, that grant will come 
to it through the State planning agency. 
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When the local agency begins to carry 
out its project, people and small businesses 
will have to be relocated. The Urban Re- 
newal Administration in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency makes grants to pay 
relocation expenses, up to the limits speci- 
fied in the law. But moving expenses are 
only part of the problem. Where are the 
people to live? Perhaps, if they are low- 
income families, in public housing assisted 
by the Public Housing Administration with 
annual contributions. Or if they are in the 
middle-income range, in new or rehabilitated 
housing financed with FHA mortgage insur- 
ance under section 221. Or, if their in- 
comes are high enough, in new or existing 
standard housing financed under FHA's sec- 
tion 203, or perhaps in rental housing under 
section 207. Perhaps a labor union or some 
similar group decides to form a cooperative 
to provide the needed housing. In that case, 
probably they will find their financing 
through FHA’s section 213. 

Experience has shown that a great many 
of the people who have to be relocated from 
project areas in the central cities are ad- 
vanced in age. It is a tragic fact that run- 
down neighborhoods tend to be heavily 
populated by older people. All five con- 
stituents of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency have special programs designed to 
assist the local community in the solution 
of this very human relocation problem. 
Each program, of course, is pointed toward 
a different kind of need. For example, the 
Federal Housing Administration provides a 
special form of mortgage insurance for hous- 
ing for elderly people where the capital put 
in and the revenues of the project make up 
an economically sound, long-term loan. 
The Community Facilities Administration 
makes direct loans at the college housing 
interest rate, to provide decent housing at 
lower rentals. And at the lowest income 
levels, the Public Housing Administration 
has a special program for older people. 

But we still have not considered what is 
to be built on the cleared land. Is it to be 
residential? In that case, because of the 
special elements of risk involved in what 
formerly was a slum or near-slum area, in 
all probability the financing of the housing 
to be built will have to be supported by 
FHA insurance under section 220. Or per- 
haps public facilities are necessary to im- 
prove the area. If so, planning advances 
are available from the Community Facilities 
Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to be repaid when con- 
struction is actually undertaken, sometimes 
with the aid of a CFA loan. But let me 
note that the Housing Act of 1954, which 
authorized the public works advance plan- 
ning program, requires that any project so 
assisted conform to any applicable general 
plans for the development of the area as a 
whole—and so we come full circle. 

I feel safe in asserting that there is no 
other department or agency in government 
where it is so clearly true that one major 
project in one city or town may involve, 
not only every major constituent agency 
or bureau, but even every program adminis- 
tered by these different but associated agen- 
cies. Perhaps I have not said enough about 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Note well that the FNMA is as much in the 
heart of these operations as any of its sister 
agencies. It is the special assistance sup- 
port of the FNMA which is the catalyst, if 
you will, for such diverse activities as hous- 
ing in urban renewal areas, housing for re- 
located families or the elderly and other 
special-purpose form of financing which 
have not yet established their ‘Place in the 
private market. 

I could expand this discussion further. 
For example, we will recognize the tremen- 
dous economic importance of maintaining 
and improving our existing stock of housing, 
in which the Nation has an investment on 
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the order of $500 billion. That is a key piece 
of our hypothetical urban renewal project— 
to preserve and upgrade the major portion 
of the area, without having to resort to the 
drastic surgery of clearance and demolition. 
And to accomplish this, probably the key 
tool is the new authority granted to FHA 
in the Housing Act of 1961 to insure loans 
up to $10,000 and up to 20 years for major 
home improvements. 

There are probably a half-dozen or more 
important programs I have not yet cited in 
this connection, but it seems to me that this 
is enough. I think this recital, which was 
hypothetical but completely realistic, is quite 
enough to establish how rightly the Presi- 
dent chose his words when he referred to 
“an extraordinary range of diverse yet closely 
interrelated activities.” It would require, it 
seems to me, an astonishingly effective set 
of cross-eyed spectacles for anyone to fail to 
see the importance—the basic national sig- 
nificance—of establishing at the national 
level that form of organization which will 
produce the highest degree of coordination 
and unity of purpose in the planning and 
execution of these necessarily complex pro- 


grams. 

On February 7 the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania addressed this body on the 
proposed new Department. No one in this 
body has had deeper concern for the prob- 
lems of our cities or done more to help solve 
them than the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. To any who have not heard or 
read his statement (appearing at p. 1993 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) I recommend it 
for its accuracy and clarity. After laying to 
rest the most terrifying of the “bogeymen” 
raised by opponents of the Department, he 
explains these four important things which 
the creation of the new Department would 


do: 

“First, it would raise the status of a clus- 
ter of governmental programs which, taken 
together, have a tremendous impact on the 
development of communities of all sizes. 

“Second, the plan would bring greater at- 
tention to the problems of urban America. 

“Third, the reorganization would improve 
the coordination of Federal functions affect- 
ing communities. 

“Fourth, the new Department would be in 
a better position to provide information and 
technical assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments on problems arising from urban 
growth.” 

These are four major benefits which would 
flow to all of our communities and ulti- 
mately to all of the Nation. 

I am well aware that I have already spoken 
at great length about the contents and the 
merits of this reorganization plan. I do not 
wish further to try the patience of my col- 
leagues by describing as well a great amount 
of background information. However, many 
Senators would undoubtedly find it useful 
if relevant background information were 
spread upon the RECORD. 

With this in mind, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks a series of documents 
which I will briefly identify. 

The first of these is a short statement on 
the “Growth of Demand for a Cabinet De- 
partment” (see exhibit 7.) This demand 
is rooted in the sharp growth of our urban 
centers during the present century. The 
brief statement shows how the demand was 
expressed in recommendations made since 
1938 for changing the structure of the Fed- 
eral agencies engaged in housing and urban 
development activities. A second historical 
statement lists “Studies of the Federal Role 
in Housing and Urban Affairs” (see exhibit 
8), starting in the late 1930’s and culminat- 
ing in the hearings on Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1962. A third is a “Chronology” (see 
exhibit 9) listing actions taken between 
January 1961, when President Kennedy 
recommended the establishment of a new 
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department in his first state of the Union 
message, through January 1962, when he 
transmitted Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1962 to the Congress. 

This brings us to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as it now exists. Material 
on the organization and functions of the 
Agency have already been ordered to be in- 
serted in the Record. Additional material 
for inclusion at the close of my remarks in- 
cludes a chart entitled “HHFA Employment 
Summary” (see exhibit 10), and an explana- 
tion of “HHFA Programs for Small Com- 
munities.” (See exhibit 11.) 

It would also be helpful if the Recorp con- 
tained a brief statement showing Addi- 
tional Costs of Top Level Positions” (see ex- 
hibit 12) and a brief discussion of “Housing 
Programs Not Transferred.” (See exhibit 
13.) These programs include farm housing 
functions of the Department of Agriculture, 
the credit functions administered by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the 
home loan guaranty program of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Certain questions have been asked con- 
cerning the provision of the plan which 
would vest basic functions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency in the Secretary 
of the new Department. The answers to 
these questions may be found in a state- 
ment entitled “Powers of the Secretary Com- 
pared With Those of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator.” (See exhibit 14.) 
Background information concerning this 
feature of the plan is contained in a state- 
ment listing “Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations” (see exhibit 15) and in another 
statement dealing with “General Transfers of 
Authority to Department Heads.” (See ex- 
hibit 16.) The latter document lists various 
reorganization plans and statutes which 
have transferred authority to the heads of 
each of the 10 present executive depart- 
ments. A list entitled “Establishment of 
Executive Departments” (see exhibit 17) is 
also submitted for the Recorp. This shows 
the year when each of the present executive 
departments was established, the authority 
under which it was established, and infor- 
mation relating to its predecessor agency. 

Finally, I wish to submit for the RECORD 
a “Summary of Differences Between the 1961 
Bills and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962.” 
(See exhibit 18.) A study of this document 
indicates that there are no really significant 
differences between the departmental status 
legislation which was approved by the House 
and Senate Committees on Government Op- 
erations last fall and the President's reor- 
ganization plan. 

For example, the legislation contains a 
declaration of congressional purpose which 
could not appropriately or legally be in- 
cluded in the plan. However, a similar ex- 
planation of the purposes to be accomplished 
is to be found in the President's message 
transmitting the plan to the Congress. 

Secondly, the plan could not include cer- 
tain provisions of the legislation which 
would vest in the Secretary functions re- 
lating to studies of housing and urban de- 
velopment, the Secretary’s advisory relation- 
ship to the President, and his role in helping 
to coordinate Federal activities affecting 
urban areas. Such legislative provisions 
cannot legally be included in a reorganiza- 
tion plan. However, their omission from the 
plan in no way detracts from its practical 
effect. Thus, functions with respect to 
housing and urban development studies are 
in fact controlled through the annual appro- 
priations process and will continue to be so 
controlled regardless of general language of 
the type included in the predecessor bills. 
The Secretary’s advisory relationship to the 
President and his role in furthering the co- 
ordination of Federal activities affecting ur- 
ban areas will, as a practical matter, flow 
from his Cabinet status. The references to 
these two functions in the departmental 
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status legislation were merely descriptive of 
the effects which tend to follow from depart- 
mental status. 

A third change is the omission from the 
plan of authority to provide a general clear- 
inghouse service to State and local govern- 
ments in developing solutions to urban prob- 
lems. This is legislation which could not 
legally be included in a reorganization plan. 
It should be noted, however, that the Secre- 
tary of the new Department would be au- 
thorized under the plan to provide States 
and localities with technical assistance of 
various types in accordance with a number 
of specific provisions of present law now 
administered within the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The reorganization plan could not include 
provisions which were contained in the pred- 
ecessor legislation directing the Secretary 
to give consideration to the special problems 
of small towns and communities and defining 
urban areas and urban communities. These 
provisions would not in fact change the 
existing situation with respect to smaller 
communities. Smaller communities now 
participate very extensively in Housing 
Agency programs. The provisions were 
added to the original legislation at the re- 
quest of a distinguished minority member 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
who desired reassurance in this matter. 
Actually, the best assurance that the needs 
of our smaller communities are not now 
being neglected by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and that they will not be 
neglected under the reorganization plan is 
to be found in present practices which are 
described in the statement entitled “HHFA 
Programs for Small Communities.” 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PLAN EXAMINED 


The arguments which have been made 
against the proposal to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing are to 
me clearly without foundation. This is not 
because they are lacking in surface plausi- 
bility, but rather because each of them is 
based on a misconception of what a reorgani- 
zation plan can actually do or not do. 

Some have criticized the plan because they 
fear that the Government reorganization by 
itself will mesmerize future Congresses into 
enacting substantive proposals which will 
somehow destroy the States. In effect, they 
believe that the plan will do dangerous 
things which no reorganization plan can 
possibly do. On the other hand, those who 
mistakenly expect a governmental reorgani- 
zation plan to solve major substantive as well 
as organizational problems naturally feel 
that the plan does not do enough. They say 
it would merely create some high ranking 
offices, and that this is hardly worth all the 
bother. Interestingly, neither of these two 
inconsistent views of the matter is without 
precedent. 

In the House debate on January 15, 1903, 
Mr. Gaines had the following objection to 
the creation of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, the predecessor to our two pres- 
ent Departments: 

“In such action, Mr. Chairman, are we 
undertaking to absorb, by right of might, if 
you please, the powers and rights of the 
State? Is not such legislation an invitation 
for the Government of the United States to 
rush down and undertake to attend to all 
the varied business of the States and crush 
the latter? If we continue to do this—and 
we see the great tendency toward it—how 
soon will it be before the States are de- 
stroyed—the States that created the Union?” 

In the House debate on May 21, 1888, Mr. 
Blount spoke as follows in opposition to 
setting up a Department of Agriculture: 

“Mr. Speaker, if I could see any benefit to 
result to the farmers of the country from 
this bill, I would give it my cordial sup- 
port. * * * What is proposed in this bill 
for the purpose of advancing agriculture? 
You have today the Agricultural Bureau in 
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existence, with all its functions; and what 
are you proposing now? Simply to create 
some new offices. You propose to make the 
head of that Department a Cabinet officer, 
with increased salary; and you propose to 
create an assistant who is to receive a lib- 
eral salary. Beyond this, except transfer- 
ring to the Agricultural Department the 
Signal Service—a service which, so far as 
I know, is well conducted today—there is 
nothing in this bill. I cannot see anything 
in it for the purpose of promoting agri- 
culture.” 

Returning to the plan now before us, I 
want to try to summarize the objections 
which haye been made and explain why they 
do not persuade me. 

1. It has been said that the establishment 
of a new department will lead to large in- 
creases in programs and spending for urban 
development and housing. This argument 
fails to give full and proper weight to the 
fact that only the Congress can establish 
new programs of assistance for housing and 
urban development and only the Congress 
can authorize or appropriate funds for new 
or expanded programs. The Congress will 
do neither when it approves Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1962. 

Certainly, the need for a Cabinet depart- 
ment to handle Federal programs of urban 
development and housing will make it easier 
for the executive branch to administer and 
coordinate any future expansion of Federal 
interest approved by the Congress in this 
area, The lack of a Cabinet department has 
not prevented the Congress from enacting 
new programs and expanding existing ones 
to help alleviate some of these problems of 
urbanization. Nor will the existence of a 
Cabinet department create—in and of it- 
self—new programs and expenditures. 

The immediate increase in expenditures 
which can be expected to result from ap- 
proval of the plan is about $50,000 annually 
for the salaries of several important new offi- 
cers, the Secretary, the Under Secretary, three 
Assistant Secretaries, and an Administrative 
Assistant Secretary. The better coordina- 
tion of any two of the dozens of programs 
now administered within the Housing Agency 
or the better coordination of these programs 
with those of other departments could save 
many times this sum as a result of a single 
decision within the executive branch, 

2. Some fear that the reorganization plan 
will weaken State and local governments 
and centralize more power in Washington. 
Let me say first, on this point, that as a 
former Governor and as a present member 
of the Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mission, I would find it impossible to support 
any measure which would result in the re- 
duction of State and local authority and 
initiative. In fact, this plan would not ex- 
tend in any way the power or control of the 
Federal Government over other governmental 
jurisdictions, nor would it in any way affect 
the authority of any State, city, or other local 
body. 

The Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing would administer programs enacted 
by the Congress. The legislation authoriz- 
ing these programs sets the framework for 
the relationship between the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the State or local governments 
receiving assistance. 

All of the intergovernmental programs 
which would be assigned to the Department 
by this plan provide financial assistance only 
to State or local public bodies which re- 
quest it. Participation by cities or other 
local bodies must be authorized by the State 
legislature or some specific constitutional 
provision, or both. 

President Kennedy said in his message 
transmitting the plan: 

“Just as the programs of the Department 
of Agriculture have strengthened the role 
of the States in measuring and helping solve 
the problems of their farmers, so the De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing will 
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provide additional opportunities for the 
States to play a strong role in the develop- 
ment of their urban communities.” 

I firmly believe this to be so. Establish- 
ment of a Federal department with Cabinet 
rank to deal with particular types of prob- 
lems has in the past stimulated the States 
to create their own departments designed 
to deal with the same types of problems at 
the State level. For example, the establish- 
ment of a Federal Department of Labor with 
Cabinet rank in 1913 served not only to give 
labor a voice in the Cabinet, but also lead 
the way for every State in the Union to form 
an executive department or agency to deal 
with problems affecting labor. 

As a result of the urban planning assist- 
ance program of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, authorized in 1954, about 
three-fourths of the States have established 
new State agencies or authorized existing 
State agencies to participate in that pro- 
gram. It provides matching grants for 
urban planning to States to help State, iocal, 
metropolitan and regional planning agencies. 
The number of States participating has 
risen from 4 in 1955 to 47 at present. 

It is true, of course, that the States should 
further strengthen their own capacity to 
deal with housing and urban matters. For 
example, only six Stetes now make contribu- 
tions to urban renewal programs. The need 
for greater State initiative in this area is 
well recognized. But far from weakening 
State participation in these programs, the 
Department of Urban Affairs and Housing 
would have as a practical responsibility the 
encouragement of States to exercise positive 
leadership in solving urban problems, 

8. The argument has also been made that 
departments should be organized by major 
purpose rather than by geographic areas and 
that a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing will create a cleavage hetween our 
urban and rural populations. The new De- 
partment would not be established on any 
geographical basis or on the basis of where 
people live. Rather, it would be established 
to deal with problems, programs, and activi- 
ties which are primarily and peculiarly urban, 
This would not create any cleavage between 
urban and rural people, because it does not 
alter any Federal functions applicable to 
them. The Department is needed, not strict- 
ly because 70 percent of our people live in 
urban areas, but because of the magnitude 
and intensity of urban problems which have 
developed. 

The plan would have a unified major pur- 

. The urban development and urban 
housing functions which would be assigned 
to the Department all have a unified ob- 
jective—to provide homes in good neighbor- 
hoods in well-planned communities ade- 
quately served by related public facilities. 
In fact, the functions of the Department 
are more closely interrelated in objective 
than are the programs of most existing De- 
partments. It is this complex interrelation- 
ship of program purpose which has con- 
tributed to the demand for Cabinet status 
for the present Agency. 

It must be remembered, too, that the De- 
partment would not administer all of the 
Federal programs haying an impact on urban 
areas. The Department would help provide 
leadership and coordination within the ex- 
ecutive branch in regard to the major prob- 
lems of urban growth, but other important 
Federal activities for assistance to cities in 
such areas as education, health, and inter- 
state highways would continue to be handled 
by the agencies to which they are now as- 
signed on the basis that their primary pur- 
poses relate to education, health, and com 
merce. 

There is no more reason to suppose that 
tke establishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing will create friction be- 
tween urban and rural dwellers than did the 
establishment of the Department of Agri- 
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culture. If anything, I think it is fair to 
assume that the new Department would help 
achieve a happy balance which has been 
long 1 

4. Objections have been made because 
some important urban functions would not 
be placed in the new Department. Some wit- 
nesses opposed the plan because of its failure 
to include in the functions of the new De- 
partment such functions as assistance for 
highways, air and water pollution, hospital 
construction, and others. 

The establishment of the Department will 
provide a Cabinet officer who can deal more 
effectively with other Cabinet officers on 
problems of mutual interest. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable, however, for one 
department to administer by itself all of 
the programs affecting urban areas. 

The body of programs now being ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and which would be transferred to 
the new Department provide a sound basis 
for the kind of leadership at the Federal level 
which is needed. Programs of the Depart- 
ment for assistance to urban areas in com- 
prehensive planning for urban land use and 
future development permit the localities 
themselves and the other Federal agencies 
involved to appraise the need for and the 
best location of such things as highways, 
schools, ‘health and sanitation facilities, 
These same comprehensive plans would pro- 
vide a basis for approval by the new De- 
partment of various aids which it would 
administer directly—programs for urban 
redevelopment and renewal, community fa- 
cilities planning and construction, mass 
transportation, and housing. 

The additional programs which have been 
suggested for inclusion in the new Depart- 
ment are being satisfactorily administered 
by the agencies in which they now reside and 
in which they have been placed on the basis 
that their purposes related primarily to com- 
merce or health rather than to desirable 
urban development as such. A Cabinet De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing will 
provide a strengthened mechanism within 
the executive branch for assuring a proper 
relationship among all of these programs. 

5. Objections have also been made be- 
cause the housing functions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board would not be trans- 
ferred. The problems of coordinating the 
VA guarantee program with the FHA mort- 
gage insurance program have long since 
been worked out, and the programs are 
operating smoothly. Transferring this pro- 
gram which is being phased out under leg- 
islation enacted in 1961 would be time con- 
suming and expensive, and would offer no 
real advantage. 

As to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the Congress acted on its organizational 
placement in 1955, when it separated the 
Board from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. This was done by the Con- 
gress on its own initiative and not on the 
recommendation of the executive branch. 
This action is, of course, open to review by 
the Congress at any time. In the mean- 
time, the President’s plan is fully in accord 
yen congressional preferences in this mat- 

r. 

6. Groups whose interests have been 
focused on homebuilding have expressed 
fear that the new Department would em- 
phasize urban affairs functions to the detri- 
ment of the housing functions it. 
There is no basis at all in the plan for any 
such nervous concern. The fact is that the 
plan would make the Government's princi- 
pal housing official a member of the Cabi- 
net and thus strengthen the organizational 
position of the housing programs within 
the Federal Establishment. 

In transmitting the plan, the President 
said: 

“Because of its magnitude in our econ- 
omy and the immediacy of its impact on 
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our people, housing has been and will con- 
tinue to be the heart of this complex of 
related programs. In recognition of this 
fact, the plan provides for the transfer of 
the Federal Housing Administration as an 
entity to the new Department.” 

There is no reason to expect that this 
would not be so. Historically, housing has 
formed the nucleus for the other programs 
assigned the present Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and must continue to do so. 
About three-fourths of all of the privately 
owned structures of our urban areas are 
residential. In addition to assisting in the 
provision of this housing, the programs of 
the Department would assist in planning, 
financing and providing the community fa- 
cilities and other amenities which are neces- 
sary to serve and support housing, including 
well-planned neighborhoods and communi- 
ties 


As we said in our committee report on 
S. 1633: 

“The end objective remains, as the Con- 

declared in 1949, ‘a decent home and a 
suitable environment for every American 
family.“ 

All the housing, planning, urban renewal, 
and community facility programs which 
would be administered by the new Depart- 
ment have this end objective. 

7. Yet another baseless fear is expressed 
by those who predict that the new Depart- 
ment will emphasize aid to big cities, to the 
detriment of smaller communities. There 
is nothing at all in the plan which supports 
this fear and there is ample evidence in the 
entire history of substantive housing and 
community development legislation which 
negates it. As has been emphasized already, 
the plan does not change in any way the 
programs now being administered by the 
Housing Agency, nor the relationships of the 
Federal Government with other levels of 
government in the administration of those 
programs. The Department would continue 
to emphasize aid to smaller communities, as 
the Housing Agency has done in the past, 
because they frequently have the greater 
need and because Congress has enacted pro- 
grams which authorize such assistance to 
smaller communities, often on a priority 
basis. In this connection I again refer the 
Members to the statement already submitted 
for the Record on “HHFA Programs for Small 
Communities.” 

The objective of the executive branch in 
this regard was made clear in the message 
of the President transmitting the plan. 

President Kennedy said: 

“It should not be assumed that these are 
matters of concern only to our larger cities. 
Hundreds of smaller cities and towns are 
located on or near the fringes of rapidly 
growing urban areas. The problems of the 
cities affect them today, and will be theirs 
tomorrow. Hundreds of other smaller towns 
and cities not now affected will be so situ- 
ated a few short years hence. Thus, the 
smaller towns and cities have a stake in this 
proposal as vital as, and only a little less 
immediate than, that of our large urban 
centers. This plan is addressed to their 
needs as well as to those of the major 
cities.” 

8. Perhaps the gentlest argument against 
the plan is the one which assumes that the 
existing Housing Agency can do just as well 
everthing that the new Department would 
do. The reorganization plan would in fact 
do two very important things which need 
doing and cannot be done without the plan: 

It would elevate to Cabinet rank the 
agency having primary responsibility for 
housing and urban development programs; 
and 

It would give the Secretary of that Depart- 
ment the clear authority to administer ef- 
fectively the programs of the Department 
and to assure that they are properly co- 
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ordinated with each other and with the 
programs of other departments. 

The importance of these objectives should 
not be minimized. Witness after witness 
before our committee has stressed the need 
for stronger leadership in urban develop- 
ment and housing at the Federal level. 

The kind of leadership we should seek can- 
not be provided by an independent agency 
head who is not a Cabinet member and who 
has only the power of general supervision 
and coordination over two major constituent 
agencies whose powers are not vested in the 
head of the entire Agency. A provision in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1955, cited by some as constituting a full 
grant of authority to the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, is simply inade- 
quate. It must be taken in the context 
of the statutory limitations on the present 
powers of the Administrator which indicate 
congressional intention that basic program 
functions, as distinct from administrative 
services, shall not be subject to the Ad- 
ministrator’s direction, but only to his 
general supervision and coordination. 

This very limiting phrase is repeated in 
the 1955 Appropriation Act provision. The 
phrase in turn was clearly intended to be far 
more limited than the phrase “superintend- 
ence, direction, coordination, and control.” 
Indeed, the latter phrase was included in 
plan No. 1 of 1946 which would have created 
an overall Housing Agency one year earlier, 
and this inclusion led to the defeat of the 
1946 plan. Thus, the provision most cer- 
tainly does not provide an adequate, or 
even a very clear, vesting of responsibility. 
Also, it fails to vest in the Housing Ad- 
ministrator the statutory functions pre- 
viously vested in constituent agency 
commissioners. 

Budget Director Bell, testifying for the 
President, said on this general point: 

“He [the President] is convinced * * * 
that a Secretary with Cabinet rank can play 
a far more effective role in coordinating 
these programs with other Government ac- 
tivities, and conducting them with economy 
and efficiency, than could the present 
agency.” 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I want to re-emphasize the 
fact that the President's reorganization plan 
is an urgently needed step in good govern- 
ment organization. Partisan political argu- 
ments and incidental disputes should not 
divert us from that fact. In the words of 
our President, a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing is urgently needed to enable 
him to discharge most effectively the re- 
sponsibilities in this area placed upon him 
by the Constitution and by the statutes 
enacted by the Congress. This represents 
his judgment as to the governmental organi- 
zation needed by him for this purpose. It 
represents also the judgment of key officials 
in the previous administration. 

The new Department would give a voice 
in the Cabinet on urban and housing mat- 
ters so that proper consideration and weight 
would be given to them in the overall ad- 
ministration of the executive branch. It 
would enable a better coordination of the 
interrelated functions of the various depart- 
ments. 

The new Department would give our 
States and communities an urgently needed 
agency at the departmental level to assist 
them in formulating and carrying out local 
programs relating to their general physical 
planning and development. This is the 
basis on which the Department would be 
established. It would not be established 
on a geographical basis or provide a cleavage 
between rural and urban populations. It 
would administer an especially logical cate- 
gory of functions in the executive branch. 

In no way whatsoever would the reor- 
ganization plan extend Federal authority 
or reduce the stature and position of the 
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States and -localities. Instead, history 
teaches us that the functions of States and 
localities in this field would be stimulated 
and strengthened by the creation of the 
Department. 

The reorganization plan would have no 
significant bearing on either the size of any 
programs or the size of the organizations 
administering them, as these would continue 
to be fixed in legislation enacted by the 
Congress. In fact, the internal organization 
of the Department would be put on a sound 
basis to permit greater efficiency and econ- 
omy, which should result in substantial sav- 
ings in the cost of services and in the cost 
of financing the local projects which are 
being assisted. 

In the interest of the better management 
of the executive branch and to better serve 
our States, our cities and towns, and the 
people for whom they exist, I urge rejection 
of the resolution of disapproval, Senate Res- 
olution 288. 

Exuzrsrr 1 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING URBAN 
AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


This summary outlines the major events 
which, over the last three decades, have led 
to the establishment of a single point of 
responsibility for the supervision and co- 
ordination of the Government's principal 
housing and community development pro- 
grams. 

THE DEPRESSION YEARS 

Although there are isolated instances of 
Federal concern over housing and related 
problems which go back 50 years and more, 
the substantial development of the Govern- 
ment's interest in this field did not occur 
until the 193078. 

The President's Conference on Home Own- 
ership in 1931 undertook an extensive study 
of housing and its financing. There were 
enacted during the ensuing prewar years— 

In 1932: The Home Loan Bank Act which 
established the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem under a Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

In 1933: The Home Owners Loan Act, 
which established the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation for the relief of distressed 
homeowners and lending institutions. 

In 1934: The National Housing Act, 
which— 

Established the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation under the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Established the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to administer the title I program of 
insurance for home improvement and the 
title II program of mortgage insurance for 
small homes and rental housing projects. 

Authorized the chartering of national 
mortgage associations to provide a secondary 
mortgage market. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association was originally char- 
tered under this authority. 

In 1937: The U.S. Housing Act of 1937, 
which created the U.S. Housing Authority in 
the Department of the Interior to administer 
a program of federally aided low-rent 
public housing. 

In 1939: Reorganization Plan No, 1 of 1939, 
which transferred the U.S. Housing Author- 
ity to the Federal Works Agency; and trans- 
ferred the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and the Federal Housing Administration to 
the Federal Loan Agency. 

In the depression years various emergency 
relief acts were also enacted, under which 
experimental public housing programs were 
undertaken by the Public Works Administra- 
tion, the Subsistence Homesteads Division of 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Re- 
settlement Administration. 


THE DEFENSE AND WAR PERIOD 


During the defense and war periods of 
World War II, housing was viewed as an 
essential component of the war production 
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effort. This period saw the following devel- 
opments in housing legislation and organiza- 
tion: 

In 1940: Authorization for the U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority to construct projects for de- 
fense workers and for the Army and Navy 
to build emergency housing for defense and 
military personnel. 

Appointment in July 1940, of a Defense 
Ho Coordinator, attached to the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Committee and hav- 
ing only advisory powers. 

The Lanham Act which authorized the 
construction of publicly financed war hous- 
ing by the Federal Works Agency. 

In 1941: Establishment in January 1941, 
of a Division of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tion in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, with vague and indefinite powers of 
coordination. 

Title VI of the National Housing Act, 
which laid the basis for FHA-insured pri- 
vately financed war housing. 

In 1942: Establishment of the National 
Housing Agency by Executive Order 9070 in 
February 1942. This consolidated most of 
the Federal housing programs into three 
constituents: the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, and Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The National Housing Administrator 
reported directly to the President. 

In 1946: Establishment of the Office of 
the Housing Expeditor in 1946 to adminis- 
ter the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. The positions of Housing Expeditor 
and National Housing Administrator were 
combined from February 1946 to January 
1947, when they were again separated. 


THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


The Executive order which set up the Na- 
tional Housing Agency was issued under war 
powers and would have ceased to be effec- 
tive 6 months after the legal termination of 
the war. The need for a coordinated Federal 
approach to housing assistance was, however, 
emphasized by the severe national housing 
shortage which existed after the war. 

As this need began to be met, the emerging 
problems of the central cities came into focus 
as one of major consequence to urban and 
metropolitan area development and to the 
entire nation. 

Important steps in the postwar period 
which affected the position of HHFA as the 
focal center for national planning and action 
on housing and community development 
problems generally were: 

In 1947: Establishment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency by Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1947 as a permanent independ- 
ent agency reporting to the President. The 
plan established as constituent agencies of 
HHFA the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Public Housing Administration and the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

In 1948: Authorization for a housing re- 
search program in the Housing Act of 1948. 

In 1949: Enactment of the slum clearance 
and redevelopment program and of an ex- 
tended low-rent public housing program in 
the Housing Act of 1949. This act also con- 
tained a declaration of national housing 
policy and broadened the scope of the hous- 
ing research program. 

In 1950: Transfer to HHFA by Reorganiza- 
tion Plans 17, 22, and 23 of 1950 of the pro- 
gram of advances for public works planning 
and the Lanham Act war public works pro- 
gram from the General Services Administra- 
tion; of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation from RFC; and of the prefabricated 
housing loan program from RFC. 

Enactment of the college housing loan 
program. 

In 1951: Assignment to HHFA of the de- 
fense housing and community facilities and 
services program, designed to provide hous- 
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ing and community facilities for defense ac- 
tivities stimulated by the Korean conflict. 

In 1953: Recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs, from which 
most of the provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1954 evolved. 

In 1954: The Housing Act of 1954, which 

broadened the approach to slum clearance to 
include rehabilitation and conservation, au- 
thorized the special urban renewal sections 
220 and 221 FHA insurance programs, insti- 
tuted the workable program for community 
improvement as a prerequisite to participa- 
tion in certain Federal programs, and estab- 
lished the urban planning assistance pro- 
gram. 
In 1954: Establishment, by an order of the 
Administrator, of the Community Facilities 
Administration and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. These new constituents had 
previously been divisions in the Office of the 
Administrator. 

Enactment of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association Charter Act, which rechar- 
tered FNMA and provided the basis for the 
eventual transfer of the Association's sec- 
ondary market operations to a privately 
owned and financed corporation. 

In 1955: Enactment of a new program for 
public facility loans, to be administered by 
HHFA. 


Separation of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board from HHFA, and its establishment as 
an independent executive’ agency. 

In 1956: Authorization of a program of 
studies on problems of housing need, de- 
mand, and supply. 

Enactment of special programs designed 
to assist in providing housing for elderly 
persons, including special authorities and 
priorities under the PHA low-rent public 
housing program. 

In 1957: Transfer by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1957 of the RFC public agency loan 
portfolio to HHFA for liquidation. The 
mortgages held by RFC as a result of loans 
made under the programs of the RFC Mort- 
gage Company, and the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration had been transferred to HHFA for 
liquidation in 1954. 

In 1959: Enactment of FHA mortgage in- 
surance programs for rental units and nurs- 
ing homes for the elderly and a program of 
direct loans for housing for the elderly. 

In 1961: The Housing Act of 1961, which— 

Assigned to HHFA new programs to assist 
urban mass transportation through loans 
for facilities and equipment and grants for 
comprehensive planning and for demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Enacted a new program of grants to help 
localities acquire permanent open-space land. 

Provided for new FHA programs for home 
improvement and rehabilitation and for ex- 
perimental housing, and a new mortgage 
insurance program for displaced families 
and other low and moderate income families, 

Reduced the interest rate for public facil- 
ity loans to small communities and author- 
ized a technical advisory service to such 
communities. 

Authorized liberalized aids to depressed 
areas participating in the urban renewal and 
public facility loan programs, in addition to 
provision for special programs authorized in 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

Authorized a program of demonstration 
projects for housing for low-income persons 
and families. 


EXHIBIT 2 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF HHFA 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
consists of the Office of the Administrator, 
three constituent agencies, and two constit- 
uent units. 

The constituent agencies are the Federal 
Housing Administration, Public Housing 
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Administration, and the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. These constituents 
are established by law and have statutory 
powers independent of the Administrator. 
The Federal Housing Commissioner and the 
Public Housing Commissioner are appointed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Under the FNMA Char- 
ter Act, the Housing Administrator is Chair- 
man of the FNMA Board of Directors and 
appoints the other members of the Board 
and the Association's principal officers. 

These three constituents are self-con- 
tained entities and each has its own field 
structure, although regional boundaries con- 
form with minor variations to a standard 
HHFA pattern. 

The constituent units are the Community 
Facilities Administration and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. These constituents 
were established in 1954 by order of the Ad- 
ministrator to administer programs vested 
directly in him by law. The Community 
Facilities Commissioner and Urban Renewal 
Commissioner are appointed by the Admin- 
istrator. 

These two constituents obtain common 
administrative services from the Office of the 
Administrator and in the field their pro- 
grams are carried out through HHFA re- 
gional offices. 

The regional administrators in charge of 
HHFA regional offices, in addition to super- 
vising field execution of the community fa- 
cilities and urban renewal programs, repre- 
sent the Administrator in their regional 
areas and in the general coordination of 
Housing Agency programs at the local level. 

The Administrator is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Voluntary Mortgage Credit Extension 
Committee (voluntary home mortgage credit 
program). The Agency provides staff help 
for both the national and regional commit- 
tees set up under this program. 

The Administrator is also Chairman of the 
National Housing Council, established under 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, to pro- 
mote the most effective use of the Govern- 
ment’s housing resources and assure coordi- 
nation of National Housing policies with 
overall Government and fiscal policies. The 
National Housing Council is made up of 
ex-officio members from various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies. It has been 
largely inactive since 1954. 

FUNCTIONS 

Office of the Administrator: The Office of 
the Administrator assists the Administrator 
in carrying out his responsibilities as head 
of the Agency, including the supervision and 
coordination of the constituent agencies and 
units, and in carrying out those program 
functions not delegated to or performed by 
the constituents. The Office also provides 
certain common services to the Community 
Facilities Administration and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. Other functions ad- 
ministered within the Office of the Admin- 
istrator include: 

Urban mass transportation grants and 
loans: The Housing Act of 1961 provides for 
(1) grants for up to two-thirds of the cost 
of comprehensive planning for mass trans- 
portation, (2) grants for up to two-thirds 
of the cost of demonstration projects de- 
signed to improve, or reduce the need for, 
mass transportation, and (3) loans to finance 
the acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ment of transportation facilities. Certain 
aspects of the comprehensive planning grant 
program will be administered by URA, and 
certain technical services in the facilities 
loan program will be provided by CFA. 

Urban studies and housing research: A 
program of research and studies in housing 
and urban problems is carried out under the 
authority of the Housing Act of 1948, as 
amended, and the Housing Act of 1956. 
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Low-income housing demonstration 
grants: Grants may be made to demonstrate 
new or improved means of providing hous- 
ing for low-income families. 

Federal Housing Administration: The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insures lenders 
against loss on mortgage loans covering new 
or existing residential properties and on 
loans for home modernization and improve- 
ment. The principal FHA programs are: 

Home mortgage insurance: More than 70 
percent of FHA insurance is on one- to four- 
family houses in the regular mortgage mar- 
ket. The majority of these mortgages are 
insured under section 203 of the National 
Housing Act and included in the Mutual 
Mortgage Insurance Fund. 

Multifamily rental housing mortgage in- 
surance; Mortgages on multifamily rental 
housing in the regular market are issued 
under section 207. 

Cooperative housing mortgage insurance: 
Section 213 provides for the insurance of 
mortgages on cooperative housing built by 
cooperative associations or by builders for 
sale to cooperatives. 

Urban renewal mortgage insurance: Sec- 
tion 220 provides special mortgage insurance 
aids for the construction or rehabilitation of 
residential properties in urban renewal proj- 
ect areas. 

Mortgage insurance for moderate income 
and displaced families: Section 221, as 
amended by the Housing Act of 1961, pro- 
vides assistance for moderate income fami- 
lies through special mortgage insurance aids 
for low downpayment, long maturity loans 
to purchasers of one- to four-family homes, 
and for low-interest loans to private non- 
profit bodies, limited dividend corporations, 
cooperatives, and public agencies for con- 
struction or rehabilitation of multiunit 
rental housing. 

Mortgage insurance for housing for the 
elderly: A special program, under section 231, 
assists in providing housing for the elderly. 

Home improvement loans: A new program 
enacted in the Housing Act of 1961 author- 
izes insurance of home improvement and re- 
habilitation loans up to $10,000 per dwelling 
unit at not more than 6 percent interest and 
a maturity up to 20 years. 

Experimental housing mortgage insurance: 
Mortgages may be insured on properties in- 
volving uses of advanced technology in hous- 
ing design, materials or construction or ex- 
perimental neighborhood design under the 
Housing Act of 1961. 

Mortgage insurance for individually owned 
units in multifamily structures (condo- 
minium mortgages): Mortgage insurance 
may be provided under a new provision in the 
Housing Act of 1961 for individual fee simple 
or long-term lease ownership of a unit in a 
multifamily structure. 

Armed services housing mortgage insur- 
ance: FHA has three programs, under sec- 
tions 803, 809, and 222, which are particu- 
larly designed to provide housing for military 
and civilian personnel living at or near mili- 
tary installations. A large part of the family 
housing for military personnel in the past 
decade has been financed under these pro- 
grams. 

Property improvement loan insurance: In 
addition to its mortgage insurance programs, 
FHA coinsures qualified lending institutions 
against loss on loans made to finance altera- 
tions, repairs, and improvements to homes 
and other properties and the building of 
small nonresidential structures. 

Public Housing Administration: PHA as- 
sists in the provision of public low-rent 
housing for low-income families (under the 
Housing Act of 1937) through (1) direct 
loans and the guarantee of private loans to 
local housing authorities for construction 
financing and (2) annual contributions to 
meet the local housing authority’s annual 
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payments on its long-term bonds issued for 
permanent financing. The annual contribu- 
tion is reduced to the extent that project 
income exceeds operating expense and re- 
serve requirements. The housing is planned, 
owned, and managed by local housing au- 
thorities, created under State law. 

Special housing can be provided under 
this program for elderly persons and families 
of low income. 

Federal National Mortgage Association: 
FNMA carries out three primary functions, 
for which separate accountability is required 
under the FNMA Charter Act. These are: 

Secondary mortgage market function: 
FNMA supplements the private secondary 
mortgage market through the purchase and 
sale of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages, thus providing a degree of liquid- 
ity for mortage investments and improv- 
ing the distribution of investment capital 
available for home mortgages. 

Sellers to FNMA under this function must 
subscribe to the common stock of the As- 
sociation. The charter act contemplates 
eventual private ownership of the secondary 
market function through the transfer of the 
Association’s liabilities and assets to the 
owners of the common stock. 

The Housing Act of 1961 authorizes FNMA 
to make loans, with maturities up to 1 year, 
on the security of FHA or VA mortgages. 

Special assistance function: At the direc- 
tion of the President or Congress, FNMA 
makes commitments to purchase and pur- 
chases selected types of mortgages originated 
under special housing programs. This au- 
thority may also be used by the President 
to retard or stop a decline in mortgage lend- 
ing and home building activities which 
threatens materially the stability of a high- 
level national economy. 

Management and liquidation function: 
FNMA is responsible for managing and liq- 
uidating the portfolio of mortgages acquired 
by it prior to the charter act of 1954. It 
may also purchase and dispose of mortgages 
held by other HHFA constituents when the 
administrator finds that this will be in the 
interest of efficient management. 

Community Facilities Administration: The 
Community Facilities Administration ad- 
ministers five active programs and is respon- 
sible for the liquidation of certain programs 
for which program authorization has ex- 
pired. The active programs are: 

Advances for public works planning: In- 
terest-free advances are made for the plan- 
ning of essential public works. The advances 
are repayable when and if construction is 
undertaken. 

College housing loans: Loans are avail- 
able for student and faculty housing and 
related facilities and for housing for student 
nurses, interns, and residents, to public and 
private nonprofit colleges and hospitals 
which cannot secure funds from other 
sources on equally favorable terms. Loans 
are limited to 40 years. Interest rates can- 
not exceed the higher of 234 percent or one- 
fourth percent above the cost of borrowing 
from the Treasury. The current rate is 3% 
percent. 

Public facility loans: Loans for essential 
public facilities are made to non-Federal 
public bodies unable to obtain funds from 
other sources at reasonable interest rates. 
Eligibility is limited to communities with 
a population of less than 50,000 or, if located 
in an economically depressed area, less than 
150,000. Maturities of loans cannot exceed 
40 years. The interest rate under the statu- 
tory interest rate formula established by the 
Housing Act of 1961 is 354 percent for the 
fiscal year 1962. 

Public facility loans under the Area Re- 
development Act, administered by delega- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, may be 
made in designated areas of persistent un- 
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employment at interest rates of 3% percent 
during fiscal year 1962. The Area Redevel- 
opment Act also authorizes grants for pub- 
lic facilities in such areas. 

Senior citizens housing loans: Low-in- 
terest long-term loans are made to private 
nonprofit corporations, consumer coopera- 
tives, and public agencies for up to 100 per- 
cent of the cost of constructing or convert- 
ing housing facilities for elderly persons and 
families. The maximum repayment period 
is 50 years. The interest rate cannot exceed 
the higher of 294 percent or one-fourth per- 
cent added to the average annual interest 
rate on all interest-bearing U.S. obligations 
forming a part of the national debt. The 
current rate is 3% percent. 

School construction: CFA provides tech- 
nical, legal, financial, and engineering serv- 
ices in the administration of the Federal 
and non-Federal school construction pro- 
grams of the Office of Education, l 

Urban Renewal Administration: This con- 
stituent administers the following programs 
relating to urban renewal and community 
planning: 

Slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram (title I, Housing Act of 1949): Urban 
renewal projects are planned and carried 
out by local public agencies, 

URA provides advances for survey and 
planning activities, feasibility surveys, and 
general neighborhood renewal plans. 

Loans and grants are provided to assist in 
carrying out such project execution activi- 
ties as land acquisition, temporary opera- 
tion of acquired properties, relocation of site 
occupants, demolition work, installation of 
public improvements to prepare the land for 
redevelopment, and land disposition. The 
Federal grant at project settlement covers 
two-thirds of the net cost of the project, 
except under the Housing Act of 1961, the 
Federal share is increased to three-fourths 
for any municipality having a population of 
50,000 or less (or 150,000 for a municipality 
in an economically depressed area). 

Grants are also made to share the cost of 
citywide plans for a long-range urban re- 
newal program. 

Demonstration grant program: Grants are 
made to non-Federal public bodies to cover 
two-thirds of the costs of projects which 
develop, test, and demonstrate improved 
methods and techniques for slum prevention 
and elimination. 

Urban planning assistance grants: Two- 
thirds grants are made to State planning 
agencies to provide planning assistance to 
municipalities, counties, or groups of ad- 
jacent communities which have a popula- 
tion of less than 50,000. Similar grants are 
made to State, metropolitan, and regional 
planning agencies for comprehensive plan- 
ning in State, interstate, and metropolitan 
areas and urban regions; and to local gov- 
ernments in disaster areas and in areas fac- 
ing rapid urbanization as a result of the ex- 
pansion of Federal installations. Under the 
Area Redevelopment Act, grants of up to 
75 percent can be made for comprehensive 
planning in designated redevelopment areas, 
either directly or through State planning 
agencies. 

Open-space land grants: The Housing Act 
of 1961 authorizes a new program of Federal 
grants to assist local public bodies in the ac- 
quisition of land required in connection with 
comprehensive urban plans to be used as 
permanent open space for recreational, con- 
servation, and scenic purposes. Grants may 
normally not exceed 20 percent of the cost 
of the land; but, to encourage comprehensive 
areawide planning, the grant may be in- 
creased to 30 percent to a public body which 
exercises responsibilities for an urban area 
as a whole or as participant in an interstate 
or similar compact or agreement for an area. 
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Exurr 3 
Program authorizations and expiration dates as of Housing Act of 1961 
Program Expiration date Authorization 
General FHA losn and mortgage insurance suthorization t sec. 2 Oct, 1, 1868—— Authorized in 1934 and continuously extended. 
(insurance of financial „ see. 221 (housin 2 in- i 
pona aoa ae oe title VIII — — housing 
F...... ⁊ðᷣͤ I Authorized in 1000 and continuously extended. 
arr o re ee and displaced families: 
(1) Mortgages (seles and rental) at market rate 2 New program authorized in 1961. 
displaced persons). 
D Mortgages (rental) below market rate July 1, 1965 (for sis in- Do. 
come; no termination date 
on . 
Military housing mortgage insurance Oct. L 6 —— Authorized in 1949 and continuously extended. 
market activities of FNMA: 
2 Treasury purchase of ob Ean IAS 228000000 
s assistance purchases by FNMA: ; 
TS NR T i — — — ah 12 plus unexpired funds under sec. 305(g) plus amounts 
in management and liquidation portfolio in 1961-64, 
(2) Sec. 213 special assistance purchase. ͤ ͤ—käAũlh $225,000,000; $62,500,000 reserved for consumer co-op management 
FETTE TTT 
valor ES TES a DESDE ENS RD IR OEE TICES |p Get. 1, 1965 (Subject to prior . by Housing Act of 1954 and continuously extended. 
cancellation by concurrent 
c nn ·¹ 1m ³·˙ ̃⅛UZ— . . S $1, 000 timit increased 000 
eee ee each July 1, 1981" trough 1964, inelusi np theegs ris — 
facilities, $175,000,000 limit increased. by $30,000,000 on each 
July 1, 1961 throngh 1964; hospitals, $100,000, 000 limit increased 
by $30,000,000 on each July 1, 1961 through 1964. 
Loans for housing for the elderly... $125, 
rene 


000,000, but may be increased by authority of the President, 
E 
assist slum clearance urban renewal methods and tech- 


ni 
‘Brian plannitip „ —ʃ!: . 
Low-rent public Treasury Not to exceed $1,500,000,000 in obligations to the Treasury out- 
1 any one time. 
Annual contribution 6 — ͤ — üPüůů„ꝛ! —:!.— — per year. 
Advances for reserve of planned public Works. Revolving fun: 000,000, 
Publie e AR S — S ae Revolving fand, 285. „000. 
Loans to improve mass transportation service in urban areas $50,000, New program authorized in 1961. 
99888 a i [ͤr x 3ĩͤ%.4„4c4w„!ĩ„ĩ„„„ Do. 
Exurart 4. Cottzce Housina Loans Exursit 4. Conan Housing Loans—Continued 
Cumulative number and amount of 5 by State, as of Nov. 30, [Dollars in thousands] 
19 


[Dollars in thousands] 


State 
Number 
35 
2 
13 
i 
37 ExNHRIT 5. PBI WORKS PLANNING ADVANCES 
a 2 The following table shows the cumulative number and value of 
— . — approved advances as of November 30, 1961, by State: 
z 2 Cumulative approvals as of Nov. 30, 1961 
10 4, 632 in 
67 73.884 Dollars in thousands 
S| ke 
46 29, 551 Amount 
39 38, 408 
8 F ETS 
29 $1,368 || Montana 125 $1,344 
» ie 35 902 || Nebraska 2 33 
23 35, 234 46 Nevada 9 68 
27 27, 614 19 86 || New Hampshire.. 3⁴ 644 
27 24.124 299 5,930 || New Jersey 79 3,714 
57 58, 704 238 1,180 || New Mexico 2 3 
17 12, 800 30 1,495 || New Tork 73 2,349 
13 5,471 1 14 || North Carolina... 22 315 
1 2.042 1 28 North Dakota. 0 0 
6 5, 959 56 Ohio 49 1,807 
23 26, 139 20 335 || Oklahoma 3 210 
13 9, 828 3 29 Oregon. 70 972 
100 141, 832 = 2 uo Pennsylvania___-- 168 5, 835 
4 8.605 9 381 || South Carolina. 10 197 
76 74, 698 20 198 3 58 
19 16, 200 M 479 || Tennessee. 17 260 
21 434 62 1, 529 
20 12,014 — aoe 2 + 
Sater *. 
x 11 — 75 2,100 || Washington. 102 5, 046 
35 26, 127 25 1, 186 || West Virginia 30 671 
100 101, 838 23 228 || Wisconsin 11 219 
14 12, 150 25 453 Wroming — 9 202 
16 10, 556 16 578 Totes at 
18 Misi. | See See A o eee 
38 51, 517 
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Exuisit 6. URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 
Title I of Housing Act of 1949—Grants as of Dec. 8, 1961 
State Number of | Number of | Amount State Number of | Number of} Amount 
localities projects localities projects 

25 42 334. 196, 677 15 32 | $98, 870, 280 

3 7 4, 349, 080 2 2 1,719, 699 

1l 1 2, 441, 000 4 8 6, 734, 087 

10 20 24, 282, 642 37 77 144, 431, 205 

27 48 137, 612. 820 52 110 | 381, 800, 369 

3 8 5, 535, 719 13 17 29, 509, 291 

26 52| 101. 874. 415 2 3 2, 787, 359 

2 3 4, 205, 958 13 42 | 138,835, 348 

1 9 76, 969, 624 3 5 1, 536, 356 

2 3 11, 851, 828 5 6 6, 389, 840 

30 45 Al, 744, 935 56 129 | 283, 595, 054 

2 8 24, 876, 946 34 52 28, 462, 869 

16 52 | 138. 843, 383 2 13 49, 000, 779 

19 25 39, 229, 479 2 2 1, 696, 061 

3 4 12, 039, 669 2 36 81, 914, 098 

5 11 22, 849, 726 18 30 27, 854, 274 

12 18 29, 414, 583 1 1 1, 586, 068 

1 1 1, 939 12 25 54, 246, 426 

4 8 9, 700, 936 3 3 852, 750 

2 18 57, 988, 784 4 9 21, 793, 411 

26 54 119, 905, 158 4 5 3, 788, 355 

26 47 93, 739, 762 2 6 16, 615, 609 

3 13 36, 474, 722 — —_——— 

3 3 3, 402, 779 559 1,113 | 2,476, 552, 153 


EXHIBIT 7 


GROWTH OF DEMAND FOR A CABINET 
DEPARTMENT 


The demand for a department to repre- 
sent the Nation’s housing and urban de- 
velopment needs at the Cabinet table is 
rooted in the explosive growth of our ur- 
ban centers and the transformation from 
the essentially rural economy of a scant half- 
century ago to the predominantly urban 
economy of the 1960's. 

The growth of this demand is traceable 
in the development of the programs and 
organization established to meet the emerg- 
ing problems of urbanization—from a group 
of widely scattered defense and war housing 
programs and agencies; through a temporary 
consolidation of these under the pressure of 
war into the National Housing Agency in 
1942; to the recognition of the permanent 
nature of the problem with the establish- 
ment of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in 1947. 

The formation of HHFA was followed by a 
series of actions by the President and Con- 
gress to round out the skeletal mission of 
the Agency and to strengthen its supervisory 
and coordinating functions, These actions 
included increasing the responsibilities of 
the Administrator for research, economic 
analysis, and policy and program advice; 
transferring to HHFA the community fa- 
cilities programs of the General Services 
Administration and the secondary mo: 
market operations of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association; and enacting a variety 
of new programs in response to special needs 
and the generally increasing desire of locali- 
ties for assistance in planning and develop- 
ment; the slum clearance and urban renewal 
program of 1949, the expanded urban re- 
newal program of 1954 with its special FHA 
supporting programs, the urban planning 
assistance program, expanded low-rent pub- 
lic housing, college housing, public facilities 
loans, special programs for housing the eld- 
erly, and the programs enacted in 1961 to 
meet the need for moderate-income private 
housing, and to cope with the pressing prob- 
lems of urban transportation and the proper 
development of open-space land. 

The demand that the capacity of HHFA 
to provide leadership in urban development 
and housing matters be strengthened has 
grown steadily along with the increased 
Federal interest and participation in urban 
problems. 

In 1938, 23 years ago, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management called 
attention to the needs of urban communi- 
ties and urged the Bureau of the Budget to 
assume future responsibilities in this area. 


In 1942 Charles E. Merriam called for a 
department of urbanism within the Federal 
Government during a conference on this 
subject at Harvard University. 

Ten years later, the National Housing Con- 
ference recommended to Congress the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. In subsequent years, 
this recommendation has been supported by 
the American Municipal Association, repre- 
senting more than 12,000 cities; the US. 
Conference of Mayors representing more 
than 315 cities; the AFL-CIO; the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials; the American Society of Planning 
Officials; and other organizations concerned 
with housing and urban development 
problems. 

The first Hoover Commission recommended 
that all housing activities be placed in one 
agency under a single administrator who 
should be given the type of authority recom- 
mended for the heads of all agencies. 

A broadly representative President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Government Housing 
Policies and Programs reported 53, after 
a thorough study of the then existing ac- 
tivities of HHFA, that: 

“There should continue to be a single 
housing agency headed by an Administrator. 
+ + * The Administrator should be given 
clear authority to supervise and direct, if 
necessary, the activities of constituent agen- 
cies where any matter of basic policy is 
involved. The Committee is convinced that 
although the heads of constituent agencies 
should be fully responsible for the day-to- 
day operations of the programs of their 
agencies, the Administrator must have clear 
and unmistakable authority to supervise con- 
stituent operations for and on behalf of the 
President.” 

The Democratic Party platform of 1960 
recognized the growing needs of the urban 
population and stated that the party would 
bring together within a single Cabinet de- 
partment the programs concerned with ur- 
ban problems. This was followed by an 
address by Senator Kennedy in October of 
1960 favoring a Cabinet department for ur- 
ban development and metropolitan planning 
activities. In his state of the Union message 
in January and his special message to the 
Congress on housing and community de- 
velopment in March 1961, the President re- 
affirmed the need for the department; and 
on April 18, 1961, he transmitted to the Con- 
gress draft legislation to carry out his rec- 
ommendation. 

This need was again stressed in the state 
of the Union message for 1962, and in the 


transmittal of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1962 to the Congress. 

The plan under consideration is not the 
first legislation to have been introduced for 
the purpose of establishing a Cabinet Depart- 
ment for Urban and Housing Affairs. 

Bills to establish an executive department 
concerned with housing and urban affairs 
have been introduced in the 84th, 85th, and 
86th Congresses including four bills in the 
84th Congress, one in the 85th, and eight in 
the 86th. Although the specific provisions 
of these bills varied, they all had as their 
major purpose the creation of a Cabinet-level 
department to administer and coordinate 
Federal programs and activities having a 
major impact on urban areas. 

S. 3292, a bill to establish a Department 
of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs, intro- 
duced during the 86th Congress by Senator 
Clark for himself and Senators Murray, 
Democrat, Montana, Javits, Republican, 
New York, and Williams, Democrat, New 
Jersey, was favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency (Rept, 
No. 1607 to accompany S. 3292, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.) following hearings held over a 
3-week period starting on May 9, 1960. No 
further action was taken on this bill. 

During the 1st session of the 87th Congress, 
20 bills relating to the establishment of such 
a department were introduced. 

Following hearings before the House and 
Senate Committees on Government Opera- 
tions, identical bills for the purpose were 
reported favorably in the two Houses: S. 1633 
in the Senate (Rept. No. 1053). These two 
bills are the immediate predecessors to Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1962. 

EXHIBIT 8 
STUDIES or FEDERAL ROLE IN HOUSING AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 

The responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to problems of urban 
affairs and housing have been the subject 
of a large number of official studies and in- 
vestigations. These have included the ques- 
tions of intergovernmental relations between 
the Federal Government, the States, and the 
cities, and of the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government to best meet its responsi- 
bilities in this area. 

Among these studies have been— 

In 1937: National Resources Committee. 
The National Resources Committee, in its 
report to the President entitled “Our Cities,” 
reviewed in depth the problems of the cities. 
It studied the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and concluded that “all in all there 
has been more widespread national neglect 
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of our cities than of any other major seg- 
ment of our national existence.” The Com- 
mittee recommended creation of a Federal 
unit for urban research, and called for action 
on “the urgent necessity of coordinating 
both at W. and in the field the 
related services and activities performed by 
the yarious Federal agencies operating in 
urban areas.” 

In 1949: The Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(First Hoover Commission). The Commis- 
sion studied the housing programs of the 
Government as a part of its review of the 
executive branch. In its report on “Federal 
Business Enterprises,” which included a sec- 
tion on “Business Enterprises in Housing,” 
the Commission recommended that “all 
housing activities be placed in one agency 
under a single Administrator, who should be 
given the same type of authority which we 
have recommended for the heads of all 
agencies.” 

In 1953: The President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Housing Policies and 
Programs. The Committee made a detailed 
study of Government housing programs, in- 
cluding low-income housing, and urban de- 
velopment, rehabilitation, and conservation. 
It emphasized the need for a complete and 
coordinated program of urban renewal, 
noting that "a piecemeal attack on slums 
simply will not work,” recommended “Fed- 
eral assistance to help communities help 
themselves attack the problem of the spread 
of slums at every stage of urban decay,” and 
recommended that the housing activities of 
the Government be grouped within a single 


In 1955: Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (Kestnbaum Commission). 
The Commission studied in depth the prob- 
lems of Federal, State and local government 
relations, including their impact on the areas 
of housing and urban affairs. The Commis- 
slon's report pointed to the need for greater 
coordination of Federal programs in these 
areas, noting that “Public and private hous- 


gage lending, Veterans’ Administration loan 

tees, slum clearance, urban renewal, 
rehabilitation, and enforcement, and local 
public works are all related in local com- 
munities. Diverse lines of responsibility to 
the Washington offices of these programs tend 
to create confusion.” 

In 1961: Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. This Commission 
made a special study of governmental 
structure, organization and planning in 
metropolitan areas, which included suggested 
action by local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments. The Commission’s report recom- 
mended expanded and improved Federal 
financial and technical assistance to metro- 
politan areas; it also recommended that 
“steps be taken within both the executive 
and legislative branches of the National Gov- 
ernment to bring together in better coordi- 
nation and interrelationship the various 
Federal programs which impact upon orderly 
planning and development within the large 
urban areas.” 

In addition to the studies of the com- 
mittees and commissions noted above, the 

itself has studied the problem in 
considerable detail over a period of years. 
Committees of both Houses have held hear- 
ings and considered detailed testimony on 
the problems of Federal programs and Fed- 
eral-State-local relations in the field of 
housing and urban affairs. 

Among these hearings have been— 

In 1945, Senate: The Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Development of the 
Senate Special Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, headed by Sena- 
tor Taft, held from June 1944 to 
February 1945, and studied the question in 
detail, Senator Taft later noted that “our 
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subcommittee spent nearly a year in dealing 
with that problem.” 

In 1946, Senate: The Banking and Cur- 

Committee held extensive hearings in 
December 1945 and January 1946 on S. 1592, 
to establish a national housing policy (the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill). 

In 1948, joint: The Joint Committee on 
Housing was created by the 80th Congress 
and held extensive hearings in 1947 and 
early 1948, including hearings in 32 cities 
throughout the country. The results of its 
studies and hearings were published as a 
report entitled “Housing in America.” 

In 1955, House: Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations held 
hearings in July 1955, on H.R. 1864 to create 
a department of urbiculture. 

In 1959, Senate: The Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organiza- 
tions of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations held hearings in July 1959 on 8. 
1431 to provide for the establishment of a 
commission on metropolitan problems and 
S. 2397 to establish a department of urbi- 
culture. 

In 1959, House: Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations held 
hearings in June and July 1959, on eight 
bills to establish a commission on metro- 
politan problems and urban development, 
and to create a department of urban affairs, 

In 1960, Senate: Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency held 
hearings in May 1960 on a number of bilis 
to amend the Federal housing laws, includ- 
ing S. 3292 to provide for the establishment 
of a department of housing and urban af- 
fairs. S. 3292 was subsequently reported 
favorably to the Senate by the Committee 
on Banking and 8 

In 1961, Senate: The Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organiza- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations held hearings in June 1961 on 
four bills to provide for establishment of 
a department of urban affairs and housing. 
S. 1633 was subsequently reported favor- 
ably to the Senate by the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

In 1961, House: Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations held 
hearings in May and June of 1961 on HR. 
6433 to establish a department of urban 
affairs and housing. H.R. 8429, a clean bill, 
was subsequently reported favorably to the 
House of Representatives by the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

In 1962: Hearings before House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Government Operations 
during February 1962, on Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1962. 

In addition to the studies and hearings 
by both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, there have, of 
course, been a large number of reports, 
articles, and studies by private individuals, 
research tions, and universities and 
foundations on the various aspects of metro- 
politan problems, and on the relationship 
of the Federal Government and its programs 
and activities, to those problems. 

Exurerr 9 
CHRONOLOGY 

January 30, 1961: President Kennedy, in 
his state of the Union message, said that a 
new housing program under a new depart- 
ment will be needed this year. 

March 9, 1961: President Kennedy, in his 
message to Congress on “Our Nation’s Hous- 
ing,” recommended the establishment in the 
executive branch of a new, Cabinet-rank 
department for housing and urban affairs. 

April 17, 1961: Budget Director David E. 
Bell submitted to President Kennedy a draft 
of proposed departmental legislation. 

April 18, 1961: President Kennedy trans- 
mitted the draft legislation to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. i 
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April 18, 1961: Bills introduced in the 
House by Representative FASCELL, of Flor- 
ida, and in the Senate by Senator CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, for himself and 14 other 
Senators. 

May 24, June 6, 7, and 13, 1961: Public 
hearings held on the legislation by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

June 21 and 22, 1961: Public hearings held 
on the legislation by a subcommittee of the 
rors Committee on Government Opera- 

ons, 

August 28, 1961: House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations reported favorably on 
the bill (H.R. 8429). 

September 6, 1961: Senate Committee on 
Government Operations reported favorably 
on the bill (S. 1633). 

January 11, 1962: President Kennedy said 
in his state of the Union message: “Both 
equity and commonsense require that our 
Nation’s urban areas—containing three- 
fourths of our population—sit as equals at 
the Cabinet table. I urge a new Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing.” 

January 24, 1962: House Committee on 
Rules denied a rule to clear the House bill 
for floor action. President Kennedy said 
in a press conference: “I am going to send 
it to Congress as a reorganization plan and 
give every Member of the House and Senate 
an opportunity to give their views and work 
their will on this.” 

1962: President Kennedy 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1962 to the Congress to establish a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
Exurr 10 
HHFA employment summary Dec. 31,1961 


Office of the Administrator 
(includes CFA, URA and 
VHMCP): 


8 — 
Federal Housing Administra- 
tion: 


Full time 
Part time 


The proposal for a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing has been referred to as 
@ measure for the big cities. There have 
been congressional demands for a similar de- 
partment for small towns and at least one 
bill, introduced in the House by Congress- 
man CunNINGHAM, of Nebraska, would es- 
tablish such a department. 

While the big cities are, of course, vitally 


ing Reorganiza- 

tion Plan No. 1 of 1962 President Kennedy 
said: 

It should not be assumed that these are 
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growing urban areas. The problems of the 
cities affect them today, and will be theirs 
tomorrow. Hundreds of other smaller towns 
and cities not now affected will be so situ- 
ated a few short years hence. Thus, the 
smaller towns and cities have a stake in this 
proposal as vital as, and only a little less im- 
mediate than, that of our large urban cen- 
ters. This plan is addressed to their needs as 
well as to those of the major cities.” 

Mayor Daley, of Chicago, and Mayor West, 
of Nashville, both emphasized this point in 
their testimony on the bills last year. 

Mayor Daley said: “I would like to give 
particular emphasis to the far-reaching ben- 
efits that this bill would give to our urban 
and suburban communities. This is not a 
bill for the big cities.” 

And Mayor West, speaking on behalf of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association before both the 
House and Senate subcommittees, said: 
“When we speak of a Department of Urban 
Affairs we do not mean a department of “big 
city affairs” or “small town affairs.” This 
Department would be charged with looking 
after the programs of vital interest to the 
big city and the small town.” 

Ed E. Reid, executive director of the Ala- 
bama League of Municipalities, also speak- 
ing for the American Municipal Association, 
made the same point in the statement filed 
with the House and Senate subcommittees. 
He said: 

“There is one point which I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly. Some people unfor- 
tunately seem to identify a Department of 
Urban Affairs only with large cities. This 
impression is completely mistaken. 

“To be sure our large cities have some spe- 
cial problems, as do small communities. 
However cities of every size have many prob- 
lems and aspirations in common. I feel con- 
fident that a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing would not be administered sim- 
ply to benefit the larger metropolitan areas. 

. * * * a 

“The Alabama League * * * represents all 
Alabama communities, regardless of size, 
These communities range from very small 
towns up to the metropolitan area of Bir- 
mingham with a total population of over 
600,000, but most of them are small, by big 
city standards. I would not be testifying in 
support of this measure, if I did not believe 
that all of these communities would bene- 
fit.” 

Some of the programs which would be 
transferred to the new Department are par- 
ticularly designed to help small cities. These 
include the program of advances for public 
works planning and the public facility loan 
program, both administered by the Com- 
munity, Facilities Administration, and the 
urban planning assistance program admin- 
istered by the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. In each of these programs, the major 
portion of the assistance is given to com- 
munities of under 50,000 population. 

Other HHFA programs also contribute to 
the welfare of the Nation’s smaller cities. 
For example, over 585,000 FHA mortgages 
were insured in counties outside of standard 
metropolitan areas during the period of 
1935-52. About $300 million in capital grants 
has been made available to communities 
under 60,000 persons through URA’s slum 
clearance and urban renewal program. And 
over 40 percent of the communities with low- 
rent public housing projects in preconstruc- 
tion, construction, or management were 
cities of less than 5,000. 

A program outline of significant HHFA 
assistance to the small cities follows: 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 


Advances for public works planning: In- 
terest-free advances are made for the plan- 
ning of essential public works. The advances 
are repayable when and if construction is 
undertaken, 
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Communities under 5,000 population have 
provided 1,356 of the 3,518 applications re- 
ceived as of December 31, 1961, and 2,778 
applications have come from cities under 
50,000 persons. Communities of 50,000 or 
less have submitted 78.5 percent of the ap- 
plications under this program. 

Public facility loans: The program of pub- 
lic facility loans is especially beneficial to 
the smaller communities, Loans for essen- 
tial public facilities are made to non-Federal 
public bodies unable to obtain funds from 
other sources at reasonable interest rates. 
Loans are limited to 40 years. Current inter- 
est rates for loans are 396 percent, or 3% 
percent for communities situated in rede- 
velopment areas designated under the Area 
Redevelopment Act, Public Law 87-27. 

The Housing Act of 1961 established a 
population limit of less than 50,000 for ap- 
plicant communities, or less than 150,000 
for communities situated in redevelopment 
areas. 

By the end of December 1961, there had 
been 393 net approved loans for oyer $115 
million made under this program. 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


Urban planning assistance: Under the ur- 
ban planning assistance program, two-thirds 
grants are made to State planning agencies 
for aid to municipalities, counties, and com- 
munities with less than 50,000 population. 
Three-fourths grants are made for urban 
planning for municipalities and counties in 
designated redevelopment areas. Although 
grants are also made for State, interstate, 
metropolitan area, and regional planning, the 
bulk of the program is geared to communi- 
ties of less than 50,000 population. 

Financial assistance for the preparation of 
community plans has been made available 
to 2,001 localities of under 50,000 population. 
These represent over 85 percent of the total 
number of communities assisted under the 
program. 

Urban renewal: HHFA also provides finan- 
cial assistance to localities for planning and 
carrying out urban renewal projects. For 
communities of up to 50,000 (150,000 in re- 
development areas), the Federal share is 
three-fourths of cost instead of two-thirds, 

Of the 470 localities participating in the 
urban renewal program, 100 of them are 
under 10,000. Localities of under 50,000 
population total 291. 

A total of 349, or 43 percent, of the 813 
urban renewal projects being planned or un- 
dertaken in June 1961 were in cities of 
under 50,000 population. Of the nearly $2 
Dillion capital grant reservations made in 
the program, $293 million or 16 percent have 
gone to communities of under 50,000 popu- 
lation with $47 million alone reserved to 
cities of under 10,000. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The latest statistics on FHA-insured home 
mortgages by location of property cover the 
period of 1935-52. Some 19 percent of 
the FHA-insured mortgages in this period 
were in counties outside of standard metro- 
politan areas and in which the largest city 
had less than 50,000 population. 

The dollar amount for the 585,000 FHA- 
insured home mortgages in counties outside 
of standard metropolitan areas in this period 
was a little over $3 billion. 

PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Out of a total of 1,517 communities with 
PHA low-rent housing in preconstruction, 
construction or management on September 
30, 1961, 1,177 were outside urbanized areas; 
853 of these were communities of less than 
10,000 population and 650 had population 
of less than 5,000 according to the 1960 
census. 

Small cities in the South have especially 
benefited under this program. The Atlanta 
and Fort Worth regions have almost 74 per- 
cent of the communities under 10,000 which 
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have public housing low-rent projects in 
preconstruction, construction or manage- 


ment, 
Exursrr 12 
ADDITIONAL COSTS or TOP-LEVEL POSITIONS 


The following table shows the increase 
in authorized costs of top-level positions 
attributable to the plan, taking into account 
new positions established or provided for by 
the plan and positions abolished or ren- 
dered unnec á 

As indicated in the recapitulation, a total 
of seven positions is established or author- 
ized by the plan at a total annual salary 
cost of $145,000; and five existing HHFA 
positions at a total annual salary cost of 
$95,570 are abolished or rendered unneces- 
sary by the bill. The net increase in an- 
nual salary cost is $49,430. 


Effect of reorganization plan on authorized 
costs of top-level positions 


Positions abolished by plan: 
Administrator 


un necessary. nnn nnn nee 
Difference..._.......2.-..-... 


Exurmrr 13 
Housing Programs Nor TRANSFERRED 

Farm housing: Historically, the housing 
functions which have been assigned to 
HHFA have had as their basic common ob- 
jective the improvement of living conditions 
in urban areas. The housing functions of 
the new Department will be organized 
around this major purpose. 

While Federal aids to both urban and farm 
housing are generally financial in nature, 
the problems of financing a farm home are 
inseparable from those of financing the farm 
itself. That is, the farm and the farm home 
are parts of the same economic unit. 

As responsibility for the farm as a produc- 
tive unit rests with the Department of Ag- 
riculture, it is believed that the farm hous- 
ing pi should continue to operate 
within that Department. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board: The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board was created 
as an independent agency in 1932. At one 


‘time, it was a part of the former Federal 


Loan Agency. From 1942 until 1947 it was 
a constituent of the National Housing Agen- 
cy and from 1947 until 1955 it was a constit- 
uent of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The Board again became an independent 
agency under the Housing Amendments of 
1955. Opponents of the change argued that 
the major purpose of the Board was the en- 
ecouragement of additional credit for hous- 
ing, and that this function logically be- 
longed in HHFA, However, advocates of the 
legislation to grant independence to the 
Board emphasized that fact that the Board 
had responsibility for the supervision of 
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private financial institutions and that its 
functions were largely regulatory, or even 
quasi-judicial, in nature, 

Because reasonable arguments can and 
have been made on both sides of the issue, 
there appears no reason for asking the Con- 
gress to reverse its recent action. During 
consideration of the Housing Amendments of 
1955, it became clear that there was strong 
bipartisan support for the Board’s inde- 
pendence, both in the House and in the 
Senate. 

There is nothing in the administration 
proposal which would in any way affect the 
present independent status of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Veterans’ Administration home loan pro- 
gram; The home loan guarantee program of 
the Veterans’ Administration is similar, both 
in purpose and in general approach, to the 
FHA’s mortgage insurance program. For 
this reason, it has been proposed many times 
that this program be transferred to the 
agency responsible for the major housing 
programs of the Federal Government. 

It has been the position of HHFA for 
many years that, while any new veterans’ 
housing program might well be administered 
within the framework of FHA, the present 
guarantee program should remain in the 
Veterans’ Administration until it is liqui- 
dated. 


EXHIBIT 14 


POWERS OF THE SECRETARY COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF THE HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


The Housing Administrator derives his 
basic authority as head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency from Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1947 which created the Agency. 
The Administrator's relationship to the five 
major constituents falls into three cate- 
gories: 

In the case of the programs of the Urban 
Renewal Administration and the Community 
Facilities Administration, the statutory 
powers are vested in the Administrator and 
delegated by him to the Commissioners of 
the URA and CFA or to the regional ad- 
ministrators. The Commissioners of the 
URA and the CFA and the regional admin- 
istrators are appointed by the Administrator. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association 
falls into a second category because the stat- 
utory powers are vested in the Association 
as a corporate entity. However, the Admin- 
istrator is Chairman of the Board and ap- 
points the other members of the Board and 
the officers of the Association. Thus, the 
programs of the FNMA, like those of the 
URA and the CFA, are in effect administered 
through the constituent, subject to super- 
vision, coordination, and direction by the 
Administrator. 

The relationship of the Administrator to 
the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Public Housing Administration is different 
in that the statutory responsibility for their 
basic programs is vested directly in the con- 
stituent, subject to the “general supervision 
and coordination” of the Administrator. 
Also, the Commissioners of these two con- 
stituent agencies are appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

The significance of the reference to gen- 
eral supervision and coordination” in Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 of 1947 can best be 
understood by contrasting it with a provi- 
sion in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1946 
which failed of approval by the Congress. 
The 1946 plan would have provided that the 
constituent agencies of the proposed perma- 
nent “National Housing Agency” shall be 
subject to the “general superintendence, di- 
rection, coordination, and control” of the 
Administrator. The legislative history of the 
1946 plan reveals quite clearly that the refer- 
ences to “direction” and “control” contrib- 
uted to the failure of the Congress to ap- 
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prove the plan. The 1947 plan, which omits 
these words, must therefore be construed in 
the light of the objections made to the 1946 
plan. 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962: 

1. The functions and powers of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator and 
the Public Housing Commissioner would be 
vested directly in the Secretary, who could 
redelegate them. 

2. The Federal Housing Administration 
would be transferred as an entity, under its 
own name, to the Department. Its func- 
tions would be transferred to the Secretary 
es head of the Department, to be carried 
out under his direction by the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

3. The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion would also be transferred as an entity, 
under its own name, to the Department. 
The Secretary would have the same powers 
as are now possessed by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to manage the 
affairs of the Association. He would serve 
as Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
appoint the other members of the Board and 
the Association’s principal officers. 

4. The statutory powers now vested in the 
Administrator with respect to the programs 
of the Urban Renewal Administration and 
the Community Facilities Administration 
would be transferred to the Secretary who 
would continue to appoint the heads of these 
constituents in the same manner as they are 
now appointed by the Administrator. 


Exnisir 15 
Hoover COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations were made 
by the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (the 
first Hoover Commission) in its report on 
“General Management of the Executive 
Branch.” 

“Recommendation No. 14: Under the 
President, the heads of departments must 
hold full responsibility for the conduct of 
their departments. There must be a clear 
line of authority reaching down through 
every step of the organization and no subor- 
dinate should have authority independent 
from that of his superior. 

“Recommendation No. 16: Department 
heads must have adequate staff assistance if 
they are to achieve efficlency and economy 
in departmental operations, 

“Recommendation No. 18: Each depart- 
ment head should receive from the Congress 
administrative authority to organize his de- 
partment and to place him in control of 
its administration. 

“Recommendation No. 19: We recommend 
that, to lay the foundations of authority and 
discipline, the staff officials and, as a rule 
bureau chiefs should be appointed by the 
department heads, and that proper consider- 
ation be given to the promotion of career 
employees. 

“Recommendation No. 20: We recommend 
that the department head should be given 
authority to determine the organization 
within his department. He should be given 
authority to assign funds appropriated by 
the Congress for a given purpose to that 
agency in his department which he believes 
can best effect the will of Congress.” 

Since Congress in 1949 was dealing with 
the question of organization in the field of 
housing, the Hoover Commission noted in 
their report on “Federal Business Enter- 
prises” that they were not in a position to 
present complete recommendations in this 
area. However, they did recommend “that 
all housing activities be placed in one agency 
under a single administrator who should be 
given the type of authority which we have 
recommended for the heads of all agencies.” 

The second Hoover Commission made no 
specific recommendations with respect to 
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the general powers and functions of the 
heads of departments. 


Exursir 16 
GENERAL TRANSFERS OF AUTHORITY TO 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Various reorganization plans and statutes 
have transferred generally to the heads of 
executive departments the functions vested 
in other officers, agencies, and employees. of 
their departments. Those acts, which also 
generally authorized the delegation of the 
functions transferred, are listed below to- 
gether with the exceptions to the general 
transfers of functions contained therein. In 
all cases, with the exception of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, all func- 
tions, except as noted, are vested in the Sec- 
retary who is authorized to delegate these 
functions within the department. 

State: The Secretary may promulgate rules 
and regulations necessary to carry out his 
functions and those of the Department and 
he may delegate the authority to perform 
those functions (5 U.S.C. 151c); he may also 
prescribe duties for Assistant Secretaries and 
other employees of the Department and make 
changes and transfers therein (5 U.S.C. 154). 
The Secretary is authorized to administer, 
coordinate and direct the Foreign Service 
and the personnel of the Department, and 
the authorities vested in various officers with 
respect to the Foreign Service and Depart- 
ment personnel were transferred to the Sec- 
retary by the act of May 26, 1949 (22 U.S.C. 
8lla). 

Treasury: Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 
1950 effected a general transfer of authori- 
ties to the Secretary. The plan, which was 
effective July 31, 1950, excepted from the 
transfer functions vested in hearing ex- 
aminers by the Administrative Procedure 
Act and functions vested in the Comptroller 
of the Currency; the plan was also subject 
to the provision of the act of January 28, 
1915, requiring the Coast Guard to operate 
as part of the Navy in time of war or when 
the President so directs. 

Justice: Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1950 
effected a general transfer of authorities to 
the Attorney General. The plan, which was 
effective May 14, 1950, excepted from the 
transfer functions vested in hearing ex- 
aminers by the Administrative Procedure 
Act, functions vested in Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., the Board of Directors and 
officers of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and 
the Board of Parole. 

Post Office: Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1949 effected a general transfer of authori- 
ties to the Postmaster General. There were 
no exceptions to the plan which was effec- 
tive August 20, 1949. 

Interior: Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1950 effected a general transfer of authorities 
to the Secretary. The plan, which was ef- 
fective May 24, 1950, excepted from the 
transfer functions vested in hearing ex- 
aminers by the Administrative Procedure 
Act and functions vested in the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation, its Board of Directors 
and officers. 

Agriculture: Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1953 effected a general transfer of authori- 
ties to the Secretary. The plan, which was 
effective March 25, 1953, excepted from the 
transfer functions vested in hearing ex- 
aminers by the Administrative Procedure 
Act, functions vested in the Department’s 
corporations and the boards of directors and 
officers of those corporations, functions of 
the Advisory Board of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and functions vested in the 
Farm Credit Administration, its agencies, 
officers, and entities. 

Commerce: Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1950 effected a general transfer of functions 
to the Secretary. The plan, which was ef- 
fective May 24, 1950, excepted from the 
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transfer functions vested in hearing ex- 
aminers by the Administrative Procedure 
Act and functions vested in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, and the Advisory Board of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

Labor: Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950 
effected a general transfer of functions to the 
Secretary. The plan, which was effective 
May 24, 1950, excepted from the transfer the 
functions of hearing examiners under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Health, Education, and Welfare: No gen- 
eral transfer of functions has been effected. 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, which 
created the Department, made the Depart- 
ment subject to administration under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. 
The plan, which was effective April 11, 
1953, vests in the Secretary the functions of 
of the Federal Security Administrator, au- 
thorizes him to prescribe the functions of 
the Under Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, 
and Commissioner of Social Security, and 
authorizes him to establish central adminis- 
trative services. However, no professional 
or substantive functions may be removed 
from any officer in connection with the es- 
tablishment of such central services. The 
plan transferred the agencies of the Federal 
Security Agency to the Department together 
with their respective functions and 


resources. 
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Defense: No general transfer of functions 
has been effected. The National Security 
Act of 1947 placed the Department under 
the direction, authority and control of the 
Secretary, and it authorized the Secretary 
to prescribe the powers and duties of the 
other officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The act authorizes the 
Secretary to (1) assign and reassign the de- 
velopment and operational use of weapons 
systems; (2) provide for the carrying out of 
common supply or service activities by one 
agency; and (3) transfer, reassign, abolish 
and consolidate functions or take other steps 
to improve the operations of the Department, 
provided that, if the action affects a func- 
tion established by law, the Secretary shall 
first report thereon to the Armed Services 
Committees and the action may be barred 
within 40 days by resolution of either House 
of Congress. The act further provides that 
each military department shall be separately 
organized under its own Secretary but shall 
function under the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 transferred to 
the Secretary the functions of the Munitions 
Board, the Research and Development Board, 
the Defense Supply Management Agency, the 
Director of Installations and the approval 
of the selection of the Director of the Joint 
Staff. 


Exursir 17 


Establishment of executive departments 


Year (and authority) 


1789 (act of Sept. 15, 1789)... 


1789 {eet of Sept. 2, 1780) 
1949 (National Security Act 
Amendments of Aug. 10, 
1949), 


Justice 1870 {ect of June 22, 1870 
fM 1872 (act of June 8, 1872) 


De 


Predecessor agency 


rtment of Foreign Affairs established under Articles 
Confederation, 


National 2 Establishment created by the Nelo 
Becuri of 1947. The NME consisted of the Offi 
of the 3 of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Joint Staff, and certain boards. 


Office of the 1 General established in 1789. 
Postal servi hed 


Office of Indian Atain, Pension Office, Patent Office, 
and other boards. 
Nonexecutive department created in 1862 under Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce and Labor created in 1903. 
artment of Commerce and Labor created in 1903. 
was also a nonexecutive de ent established 
in 1888 under a Commissioner of La 


1889 (act of Feb. 9, 1889) 


Commerce 1913 (act of Mar. 4, 5 — 
1913 (act of Mar. 4, 1913). 


Health, Education, and | 1953 (Reorganization Plan 
Welfare. No. 1 of 1953, and the act 
of Apr, 1, 1953). 


Federal Security Agency created in 1939. i 


Examrr 18 
SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 1961 

BILLS AND REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 oF 

1962 

Insofar as the Reorganization Act of 1949 
permits, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962 
follows the provisions of S. 1633 and H.R. 
8429 as reported to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

The significant differences are identified 
below: 

1. The bills contained a declaration of 
purpose (sec. 2) which, because it expresses 
the intent of Congress in connection with 
the legislation then under consideration, is 
inappropriate to a reorganization plan. 

This declaration provided: 

“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare and security of the Na- 
tion and the health and living standards of 
our people require, as a matter of national 
purpose, sound development and redevelop- 
ment of our urban communities in which 
the vast majority of our people live and 
work, 

“To carry out such purpose, and in rec- 
ognition of the increasing importance of 


urban communities in our national life, the 
Congress finds that establishment of an 
executive department is desirable to achieve 
pr best administration of the principal 
of the Federal Government which 
3 assistance for housing and for the 
development and redevelopment of our 
urban communities; to give leadership 
within the executive branch in securing 
the coordination of the various Federal ac- 
tivities which have a major effect upon 
urban, suburban, or metropolitan develop- 
ment and redevelopment; to encourage the 
solution of problems of housing and of ur- 
ban, suburban, and metropolitan develop- 
ment and redevelopment through State, 
county, town, village, or other local and 
private action, including promotion of in- 
terstate, regional, and metropolitan coop- 
eration; and to provide for full and appro- 
priate consideration, at the national level, 
of the needs and interests of urban areas 
and of the people who live and work in 
them.” 
2. The bills elaborated, in section 3(b), 


and urban development prob- 
advisory relationship to the Presi- 
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dent, and his role in coordinating Federal 
activities affecting urban areas. Section 
3(b) also added additional functions with 
respect to providing a clearinghouse sery- 
ice to State, county, town, village, or other 
local governments. This section, therefore, 
constituted legislation outside the purview 
of a reorganization plan. 

The omitted section read: 

_ “Sec. 3(b). The Secretary shall, among 
his responsibilities, conduct continuing 
comprehensive studies, and make ayailable 
findings, with respect to the problems of 
housing and urban development; advise the 
President with respect to Federal programs 
and activities relating to such problems; 
develop and recommend to the President 
policies for fostering the orderly growth and 
development of the Nation’s urban commu- 
nities; exercise leadership at the direction 
of the President in coordinating Federal 
activities affecting urban areas; provide 
technical assistance and information, in- 
cluding a clearinghouse service, to State, 
county, town, village, or other local govern- 
ments in developing solutions to urban 
problems; and encourage comprehensive 
planning by the State and local governments 
with a view to coordinating Federal, State, 
and community development activities at 
the local level,” 

3. S. 1633 and H.R. 8429 also contained 
two sections relating to small towns and 
communities (sec. 3 c and d). 

The first of these sections directed the 
Secretary to give consideration to the spe- 
cial problems of small towns and commu- 
nities. The second defined “urban areas” 
and “urban communities” and provided that 
nothing in the bill should be construed so 
as to deny or limit the benefits of any pro- 
gram assigned to the Department on the 
basis of corporate status or population. 

Although these sections did not in fact 
change the existing situation with respect 
to smaller communities participating in 
Housing Agency programs, they were added 
to the original bills in order to give addi- 
tional reassurance to those who felt that the 
pending legislation would favor the big 
cities. Since they constitute legislation out- 
side the purview of a reorganization plan, 
they do not appear in Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1962, 

The sections omitted are: 

“Src, 3(c). In carrying out his functions 
under this act, the Secretary shall give con- 
sideration to the special problems of small 
towns and communities, including their 
needs for planning their future growth and 
for housing and community facilities, and 
shall provide appropriate assistance to such 
towns and communities in meeting these 
needs. 

“(d) For the purposes of this Act, the 
terms ‘urban areas’ and ‘urban communities’ 
are intended to include all communities, 
regardless of size, whether incorporated or 
unincorporated, which may be eligible for 
assistance under laws administered by the 
Department. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to deny or limit the benefits of 
any program, functions, or activity assigned 
to the Department by this or any other Act 
to any community on the basis of its popula- 
tion or corporate status, except as may be 
expressly provided by law.” 

4. A number of administrative and tech- 
nical provisions which appeared in S. 1633 
and H.R. 8429 do not appear in the reorgan- 
ization plan. These are: 

Section 5(c): Relating to the pay of the 
FNMA President. This section is no longer 
appropriate in view of the deletion of the 
material in section 7(c) of the bills. 

Section 6(a): Adding the Secretary of 
Urban Affairs and Housing, as well as the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to the line of Presidential succession. 

Sections 6(b) and 6(c): Making title 5 
U.S.C. applicable to the new Department. 
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Section 7(c): Relating to appointments of 
officers and employees and authorizing 9 
positions at salary rates not in excess of 
GS-18 plus $1,500. 

Section 7(d): Authorizing an additional 
number of positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 
18. (Recommendation not dependent on 
departmental status.) 

Section 7(e): (Second sentence) Repealing 
the prohibition in the Housing Act of 1949 
against the redelegation of certain functions 
by the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

Section 7(f): Authorizing the employment 
of consultants at not to exceed $100 per 
diem. 

Section 7(g): Authorizing the establish- 
ment of a working capital fund for expenses 
in connection with the provision of common 
administrative services. 

Section 7(h): Relating to the department- 
al seal. 

Section 8: Relating to the time when the 
Department’s annual report is to be sub- 
mitted. 

Section 10: Separability clause. 

5. Other provisions of S. 1633 and H.R. 
8429 are omitted because they are covered 
by the Reorganization Act of 1949 without 
specific mention in the reorganization plan. 
These are: 

Section 9: Savings provisions. The last 
sentence of this section, relating to lapsed 
positions, is covered by section 6 of the plan. 

Section 10(a): Effective date. Provisions 
with respect to the initial appointments to 
the new offices established in the Depart- 
ment are made by section 7 of the plan. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FARM BILL 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry completed its open 
hearings on the administration farm bill. 

I am hopeful that we will be able to 
develop and to report a committee bill 
for action by the Senate which, if it 
does not attain all the objectives of the 
administration, will at least be a con- 
structive and realistic start toward meet- 
ing the problems of low farm family 
income, excessive surpluses and high 
Government costs. 

My purpose in taking the floor of the 
Senate today is not to discuss the farm 
bill in detail but to commend Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman for his 
accomplishments in his first 13 months 
in office. 

When the new administration took 
office last year, few Cabinet members 
faced problems equal to those of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The heritage of 
surpluses and excessive costs from the 
Benson administration, in addition to 
changes and shifts in American agricul- 
ture resulting from rapid technological 
and scientific advances, had created a 
series of end-of-the-line situations. 

The most apparent characteristics of 
Secretary Freeman’s administration have 
been his capacity for hard work and his 
dedication to serving the American 
farmer. The morale of the farmers im- 
proved as they recognized his personal 
commitment to assist them. Not all have 
been in agreement with his programs, 
but he has earned their respect. 

The extensive responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Agriculture call for more 
than enthusiasm and dedication. They 
require great skill in administering the 
varied agencies within the Department. 
They call for intelligence in appraising 
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the complexities and interrelationships 
of the problems and for creativity in de- 
vising new procedures to meet them. 
They call for honesty in speaking frankly 
both to farmers and the general public 
about the extent of the problems and for 
courage in recommending difficult ad- 
justments. In addition they require of a 
Secretary the practical wisdom of recog- 
nizing the role of Congress and of will- 
ingness to cooperate with Members of 
Congress. 

In my judgment, Secretary Freeman 
has exhibited these qualities to a high 
degree. Within a few weeks of taking 
office he presented an emergency feed 
grain program which last year succeeded 
in cutting down the feed grain surplus 
for the first time in 9 years and which 
contributed to the billion dollar increase 
in farm income in 1961. The substantive 
features of the major administration 
farm bill were also approved in “he last 
session, but the feed grain and wheat 
programs were temporary measures and 
there is now a need for permanent legis- 
lation. In the meantime the decreased 
consumption and increased production 
of milk has added another serious 
problem. 

I believe that Secretary Freeman has 
performed a service in presenting a com- 
prehensive picture of the farm problem. 
He has gone to the farmers and to the 
people and to the Congress. He has pre- 
sented the problems realistically and 
proposed a program for improvement. 
He has not promised easy remedies. He 
has not promised dramatic increases in 
farm income nor instant elimination of 
surpluses. He has insisted that for com- 
modities in heavy surplus farmers must 
be willing to adopt some method of 
control of production if they want price 
supports. 

There are questions to raise about the 
practical procedures in the administra- 
tion program, and the committees are 
studying changes and alternatives. But 
I believe the approach of Secretary 
Freeman and the administration has the 
merit of showing the understanding of 
the various phases of the farm problem 
and the need for an overall approach. 

The great efficiency of American 
farmers—and their ability to produce is 
increasing steadily—means that with 
fewer acres they can provide food and 
fiber for a growing population and 
expanding exports. The Department 
has estimated that we will need 50 
million fewer acres of cropland by 1980. 

The American farmers of the rural 
communities do not want “retired 
acres.” 

They want productive use of land and 
they want expanding, not retiring, com- 
munities. Some means must be found 
to assist this process. 

That some measure of the effective- 
ness of Orville Freeman as Secretary of 
Agriculture can be drawn from his re- 
ception by the Committees on Agricul- 
ture of the House and the Senate. Sec- 
retary Freeman received a rising round 
of applause when he appeared before 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
last month. Insofar as I know this has 
not happened to any recent Secretary 
of Agriculture. He has always been well 
received by the Senate Committee on 
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Agriculture. I served on Agriculture in 
the House and Secretary Freeman has 
earned this respect. 

In recent weeks there have been at- 
tacks on the administration program 
and Secretary Freeman. The strong op- 
position of the national spokesmen for 
the Farm Bureau and the chamber of 
commerce are well publicized. 

I think it is significant that the ad- 
ministration plan was treated seriously 
by representatives of a number of re- 
sponsible farm groups and that it 
gained substantial support. 

Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master of 
the Grange, presented the statement of 
the National Grange on February 26 and 
stated that the administration bill, S. 
2786, “embodies many principles and 
purposes which conform to long-estab- 
lished Grange policy even though we 
may before committee deliberations are 
complete desire to submit additional 
recommendations for certain modifica- 
tions and considerations by this com- 
mittee.” 


The statement of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, which is a na- 
tional federation of 5,700 farmer co- 
operatives serving a membership of about 
2,700,000 farmers, was presented by Mr. 
Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice presi- 
dent. He stated: 


The program and activities proposed in 
this bill represent a comprehensive attack 
on the farm income problem. Although our 
testimony later will show that we do not 
agree with certain specific recommendations 
we believe there is merit in the general 
structure—which meets today’s needs and 
prepares for the next decade at the same 
time. Our principal reason for this state- 
ment is that the overall approach of the 
bill aims to create an economic climate or 
atmosphere in which farmers can aspire to 
earn, through the market system, a standard 
of living comparable to that of nonfarmers. 
It seeks to do this by balancing productive 
resources in agriculture with food and fiber 
needs for normal consumption, exports, and 
carryover. In such a climate farmers will be 
able to strengthen their economic bargain- 
ing power and thus retain some of the re- 
wards of their rising productivity so that 
they may continue their contribution to eco- 
nomic progress. The structure of this bill 
also seeks to reduce tax costs of farm pro- 
grams by reducing the surplus in storage. 


Mr. James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, testified for his 
organization on February 22 and said: 


The program of National Farmers Union 
expresses the belief that our family farm sys- 
tem has proved to be the most efficient sys- 
tem of agriculture in the world, as well as 
exerting a great stabilizing influence on the 
social, economic, and political life of the 
Nation. Congressional approval of the leg- 
islation before the committee is imperative 
if the traditional family farm pattern of 
agriculture is to survive in the United States. 
The central issue is whether we will be able 
to maintain our family farm pattern in 
agriculture or go down the road toward 
factory-in-the-fleld agriculture. 


Mr. Fred V. Heinkel, president of the 
Missouri Farmers Association, concluded 
his statement before the Senate com- 
mittee on February 26 by stating: 

I feel that unless the means are provided 
whereby farmers can manage their produc- 
tion in an orderly manner, the Congress will 
find itself confronted with the necessity for 
continuing the same sort of costly programs 
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which have become so familiar to us in re- 
cent years. There is no need to stand still 
or to turn back. The opportunity is here 
to move forward with a dynamic program to 
bring prosperity to our American farmers. 

Therefore, I heartily endorse the program 
that has been outlined and presented to you 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and I urge 
its adoption. 


Finally, Mr. Fred J. Ludwig, of 
Laurens, Iowa, introduced at the Senate 
committee hearings the resolutions 
adopted at the 58th Annual Convention 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Iowa, an organization of about 
330 cooperative elevators. Among the 
resolutions they adopted, at their meet- 
ing in Des Moines, Iowa, January 22- 
24, was one on production control. It 
reads: 

We strongly favor a policy of firm pro- 
duction controls which will spell out specific 
minimum compliance standards which, if 
exceeded, would make the producer ineligible 
for Government price supports. Further- 
more, we urge that the rules and regulations 
developed to enforce these controls should 
be based on specific acreage allotments. We 
are in favor of a program that makes pro- 
vision for strict cross-compliance. It is our 
general feeling that a workable solution to 
mounting surpluses in corn production 
would be a program providing for an effec- 
tive reduction in corn acreage with a goal 
which will direct the price of corn toward 
parity. 


Mr. President, the final resolution of 
the farm grain dealers which Mr. Lud- 
wig placed in the hearing record was one 
of appreciation to Secretary Freeman. 
I ask that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We commend Secretary Freeman for his 
vigorous, untiring, informed, articulate 
championship of the American farmer. We 
especially commend: His prodigious efforts 
which gave us the 1961 feed grain bill which, 
along with other measures, increased the 
1961 net income of farmers by a billion 
dollars; his many forceful and effective ap- 
pearances, usually before a misinformed and 
often hostile public where he has extolled 
the marvels of our agricultural production 
and the efficiency of our farmers and the 
benefits this bestows on the consumer, has 
been very effective; his alertness in sensing 
the threat to agriculture’s and our Nation’s 
best interests if certain proposals under con- 
sideration in the Common Market negotia- 
tions were adopted, and his toughness and 
steadfastness in his insistence on equitable 
treatment for agriculture in the Common 
Market negotiations marks him as a states- 
man gifted with foresight and fortitude. 

Agriculture could ask for no abler or more 
dedicated advocate than Secretary Freeman. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish particularly to commend the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for his performance 
as Secretary during the past year and 
for his dedication to earnest and, I think, 
successful efforts to develop a program 
for the consideration of Congress. 


RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TESTING 
IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested a short time ago 
when I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] speak 
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about the report in the New York Times 
today that President Kennedy has de- 
cided to resume nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere, and that he might announce 
the resumption of tests prior to the con- 
vening of the 18-nation conference on 
disarmament at Geneva on March 14. 
I should like to comment briefly upon 
his statement. 

The decision of the United States to 
refrain from tests in the atmosphere— 
a decision made by President Eisenhower 
in October 1958—was faithfully observed 
by his administration, as it has been 
observed by President Kennedy. Each 
administration has made every effort 
to reach an agreement with the Soviet 
Union for the continued cessation of 
tests, if assured by adequate controls. 
Last year, the Soviet Union walked out 
of the negotiations at Geneva, and im- 
mediately resumed tests in the atmos- 
phere. Soviet tests had evidently been 
thoroughly planned and prepared at the 
very time negotiations were taking 
place, and were accompanied by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s threat that the nuclear 
power of the Soviet Union could destroy 
millions of people. 

I do not know that the President has 
made this decision, but if so, I support 
him for several reasons. 

First, the President has evidently been 
advised from the most competent sources 
that Soviet tests could upset the balance 
of nuclear power, which is a deterrent 
against war, and give an advantage to 
the Soviet Union, which would endanger 
our security. In these circumstances, the 
President has no choice except to resume 
atmospheric tests to protect the security 
of our country, to deter war, and to 
maintain freedom. 

Second, I think it important that the 
announcement be made before the con- 
vening of the 18-nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva, for to go to this 
meeting with an ambiguous position 
respecting the necessary resumption of 
tests would be harmful to our own in- 
terests, and could leave unclear to the 
Soviet Union and other countries the 
determination to secure our country, 
due to the refusal of the Soviet Union 
to agree to an enforceable program for 
the cessation of tests. 

Third, it will inform the Soviet Union 
that the United States will not be in- 
fluenced by pressure and propaganda. 

Again, I believe the declaration of our 
intentions in advance will strengthen the 
position of the United States at the con- 
ference. Some of its members made lit- 
tle protest against Soviet testing. They 
should know that we are determined to 
protect our interests, and that it is in 
their interests as well as ours that the 
Soviet Union comes to an actual and true 
agreement, 

If the President takes this step, and I 
commend him for it, I think it important 
that every government in the world and 
their peoples be informed of our rea- 
sons. It is important for them to know, 
as well as the people of the United 
States, that only a true and enforce- 
able agreement respecting atmospheric 
tests will lead to their cessation. It is 
important for them to know that, unlike 
the Soviet Union, we have worked in good 
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faith for such an agreement, under the 
administrations of President Eisenhower 
and President Kennedy. 

I make one final comment. Ours is 
the first generation to live in a time of 
nuclear balance, or what is called grimly 
a time of nuclear terror. I doubt that 
we give full consideration to the implica- 
tions of such a time on our free govern- 
ment, our economy, and our individual 
lives. 

This leads me to say that although the 
President may decide to resume tests— 
and it seems necessary—we should con- 
tinue our efforts to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Some in our coun- 
try—and their voices swell—say that it 
is useless, and I admit there is little 
proof to the contrary. But the United 
States differs from the Soviet Union. 
Our system, unlike theirs, is based on 
ethical and religious principles—as well 
as on a concept of international law. 
Futile as it may seem at present, we owe 
it to our people, to the people of the 
world, and to our principles, to continue 
our efforts toward true and enforceable 
agreements. 

I repeat: Although the decision to re- 
sume nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
is a difficult and serious decision to make, 
I have reached the conclusion—and I 
reached it sometime ago—that, under 
the circumstances, to protect our secu- 
rity, the President has no other alterna- 
tive. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to know that the views of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky with 
respect to nuclear tests are in accord- 
ance with my own. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 5(b) (3) of the Employment Act of 
1946, as amended, requires that the 
Joint Economic Committee file its re- 
port by the ist of March. The com- 
mittee has voted unanimously to request 
that it be permitted until midnight 
March 7 to file its report. 

I may add that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu], the ranking Republican member 
of the committee, has agreed to this ex- 
tension and has authorized me to so 
state upon the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


FARM LEGISLATION FOR 1962 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago President Kennedy, in his 
farm message to the Congress, proposed 
far-reaching changes in our farm price 
support, conservation, and food for peace 
programs. This was promptly followed 
by a draft of a recommended Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962, introduced in 
the Senate by Senator ELLENDER as S. 
2786, and in the House as H.R. 10010 by 
Mr. COOLEY. 

Hearings are now in progress in both 
the Senate and the House on these bills, 
which are over 100 pages in length. 
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Mr. President, I have asked for the 
floor today not to oppose the major pro- 
visions in these bills—although I do 
oppose some of them. Rather, I haye 
asked for the floor because of my 
great concern that the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have not pre- 
sented the Congress with realistic farm 
legislative goals for 1962. 

Unless Congress takes the initiative 
and breaks these 100-page omnibus bills 
up into manageable parts, I fear that 
Congress will be discussing and debat- 
ing the provisions of the bill until the 
planting season is past. 

After spending most of the session 
eliminating undesirable and controver- 
sial features from the last year’s omni- 
bus farm bill, late in the summer we 
were told that we must accept a 1-year 
emergency program for wheat for 1962. 
Time had run out. Wheat seeding 
would be in progress before desirable 
long term wheat provisions could be 
agreed on and put into effect. This 
need not have happened. We could have 
had long term wheat legislation last year 
if realistic legislative goals had been set. 

Have we not had enough experience 
with omnibus farm bills in the past 10 
years to learn that we cannot adequately 
consider all the aspects of possible major 
changes in long-term farm legislation 
in one session of Congress? 

S. 2786 contains five titles. Title I 
deals with conservation and land use. 
It contains amendments to three existing 
statutes dealing with soil and water con- 
servation and acquisition of land by the 
Government. Title II contains contro- 
versial amendments to Public Law 480. 

Senators will remember the great con- 
troversy which surrounded the extension 
of marketing order authorities in the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. Title IIT of 
S. 2786 contains additional highly con- 
troversial amendments to existing mar- 
keting order legislation. It authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish allotments under turkey and milk 
marketing orders. Passing over title IV 
for the moment, we find proposed amend- 
ments to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and Rural Electrification Acts in 
title V. 

Returning to title IV, we find it con- 
tains the long-term price support pro- 
posals for wheat, feed grains, and dairy 
products. The wheat proposals appear 
to follow rather closely the provisions of 
S. 2535 introduced in September 1961 by 
Senator NEUBERGER and cosponsored by 
me and other Senators. This bill fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Producers, 
the Grange, and the National Farmers 
Union. There is sufficient similarity be- 
tween subtitle A of title IV of the admin- 
istration bill and S. 2535 to assure a com- 
promise on desirable long-term wheat 
legislation, in plenty of time to guide 
1962 fall seedings if Congress will give 
early consideration to wheat legislation. 
With the addition of a few vital but 
simple amendments, the administration’s 
subtitle A of title IV would correspond 
closely to S. 2535 and make a long step 
forward in wheat price support legis- 
lation. 

The proposals for long-term feed grain 
and dairy price support legislation, in- 
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cluding mandatory production, adjust- 
ments in subtitles B and C of title IV 
are highly controversial and lack wide- 
spread producer support. ‘Their con- 
sideration will embroil the Congress in 
extensive hearings and debates. 

One of the programs that has resulted 
in a reduction of production of wheat 
and feed grains is the taking of land 
out of production through the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the conservation 
acreage reserve. 

The pending bill carries provision for 
an extended program of removing land 
from production. This program—if ap- 
proved and handled in a manner that 
will not destroy. the economy of local 
communities, but at the same time re- 
move some of our land from production 
on a long-term basis—would be most 
helpful. 

The Congress will be reluctant to ap- 
prove temporary programs for 1963 until 
it has as much evidence as possible on 
the operation of the 1962 programs. This 
means delaying the formulation of tem- 
porary 1963 feed grain and dairy price 
support programs until the closing weeks 
of this session. 

We cannot wait that long to adopt 
long-term wheat legislation. Wheat leg- 
islation must be passed early enough to 
apply to the 1963 crop, much of which is 
seeded in the months of August to Oc- 
tober. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] has begun hearings on the wheat 
section of the general farm bill. I am 
confident the committee will study and 
explore every phase of our wheat prob- 
lem before reporting a bill to the Senate. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one may 
well have marked a turning point in the 
world wheat situation. For several 
years, supplies have been expanding. 
This is no longer true. As of November 
1, 1961, supplies of wheat remaining in 
the four principal exporting countries for 
export and carryover were 15 percent 
lower than a year earlier. This is due 
both to reduced production and in- 
creased exports. 

In this country, the carryover on July 
1, 1962, is expected to be about 50 million 
bushels less than a year earlier. 

This will be the first decline in U.S. 
stocks since July 1, 1958. The 1962 pro- 
gram with its compulsory acreage re- 
duction of 10 percent, and possibilities 
for additional reductions, will cut the 
size of the 1962 crop, although the 
amount cannot be safely estimated at 
this time. 

In considering long-term wheat legis- 
lation we should recognize that surplus 
wheat stocks already are declining rath- 
er than growing further. Production 
in 1961 was about 60 million bushels 
less than expected disappearance in the 
1961 to 1962 marketing year. Produc- 
tion under the temporary 1962 program 
is again expected to fall below utiliza- 
tion, causing a further reduction in car- 
ryover stocks in 1963. As a result of 
the temporary 1962 legislation, wheat 
seedings in Kansas last fall dropped to 
9,762,000 acres—almost 40 percent below 
the 16,244,000 acres seeded in the fall 
of 1949. 
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Kansas wheat producers are concerned 
about the loss of wheat acreage in the 
State. We in Kansas believe that wheat 
in storage is one of our most valuable 
assets. We shall have only a little more 
than a year’s supply of wheat on hand 
at. the end of this crop year, while the 
Government is carrying a 3- to 5-year 
supply of other, no more strategic, mate- 
ri Frankly, from a security stand- 
point, I would be happy if our carry- 
over of wheat were larger. We have 
only to look at Canada to see how rap- 
idly a seemingly large surplus can turn 
into a shortage. 

Three years ago wheat surpluses in 
Canada were so burdensome that farm- 
ers had to obtain government permits 
to market their wheat. Permits were 
issued on a pro rata basis. 

Two years ago Canada had a surplus 
of 852 million bushels of wheat and that 
was reduced - because of a short crop— 
to around 300 million bushels. Today, 
with wheat stocks exhausted, the Cana- 
dian Government is urging farmers to 
grow as much wheat as possible in 1962. 
One short crop—because of unfavorable 
weather—and a few sales of wheat to 
China turned a burdensome surplus into 
a threatened shortage. 

Our own State of Kansas and other 
wheat producing States in the winter 
wheat producing section have produced 
abnormally large crops of wheat for our 
section. Kansas in the last 4 years 
raised a trifle over 1 billion bushels of 
wheat. This is an average of over 250 
million bushels per year. 

Our average wheat crop for the past 
72 years in our State is 123 million bush- 
els. During the past 4 years we have 
had ideal weather for the production of 
winter wheat. 


Bushels 


290, 640, 000 
274, 718, 000 

That is not always true in our State 
and we have had some very small crops. 
There is no doubt that Kansas and other 
wheat-producing areas of the Midwest 
will again produce some short wheat 
crops. 

I would call attention to the wheat 
produced in Kansas for the following 
years: 


42, 785, 000 


No one in our State likes to look for- 
ward to crop years of this type, but 
should they come, our national wheat 
surplus would disappear most rapidly. 

The world situation is such that I do 
not believe we can afford to gamble on 
this. We should keep at least a 2-year 
supply of wheat. 

In developing long-term wheat price 
support legislation, we must keep in 
mind the possibility that the world situ- 
ation may change at any time. There is 
no greater asset in time of world disorder 
mn ae adequate supply of high quality 
wheat. : 
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We are fortunate in our Nation to have 
great storage capacity where wheat can 
be stored without deterioration. 

I would call attention to the amount of 
wheat that we had on hand July 1, 1960, 


and July 1, 1961, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 
July 1, 1960 July 1, 1961 
On farms 95, 935, 000 135, 893, 000 
Commodity 
Credit Cor- 
poration... 63, 451, 000 70, 559, 000 
Mills, eleva- 
tors, ware- 
houses 1. 154,132,000 1, 200, 114, 000 
Total. 1, 313, 518, 000 1, 406, 566, 000 


Our storage facilities are not only the 
most modern in the world, but are ade- 
quate to take care of an abundant sup- 
ply of wheat. 

Much has been said about the cost of 
farm price support programs in recent 
years. Iam happy that my fellow Kan- 
sans and farmers elsewhere in the United 
States have been able to produce so abun- 
dantly that we are concerned with the 
cost of managing abundance rather 
than—as in Russia—being concerned 
with the cost of overcoming shortages. 

There also has been much talk about 
the cost of supporting the prices of one 
commodity versus the cost of support- 
ing prices of other commodities. It sim- 
ply is not true that wheat price support 
costs have been out of line with those of 
other major commodities. Studies made 
by the Legislative Reference Service in- 
dicate that the annual average losses or 
costs for wheat price supports either for 
the 9 fiscal years 1953-61, inclusive, or 
for the three most recent fiscal years, 
1959-61, are less than for several other 
of the more important commodities. 
The detailed figures for cotton, dairy 
products, feed grains, and wheat are as 
follows: 

Losses on Government price support opera- 
tions for cotton, dairy products, feed 

grains, and wheat; fiscal years 1953-611 


Annual average | Losses as per- 


losses or costs | centage of value 


of marketings ? 
1953-61 | 1959-61 
(mil- (mil- | 1953-61 | 1959-61 
lions) | lions) 
Cotton. a on $195 $315 8 12 
Dairy produets 285 252 6 5 
Feed 2 296 439 5 8 
Wheat....:....-....- 233 250 12 12 


1 Realized losses on CCC inventory transactions 
including resealing and interest expenses (under ac- 
counting procedures adopted June 30, 1961), plus export 
subsidies and see, 32 funds used for price support 


operations, 
Value of crops produced in case of feed grains. 


We must, of course, reduce the Gov- 
ernment cost of farm programs to the 
extent that we can without lowering 
farm income or placing excessive restric- 
tions on farmers. 

The administration’s wheat bill pro- 
poses a number of drastic changes, in- 
cluding the elimination of the long- 
standing minimum of 55-million-acre 
allotments. 

It recognizes a relationship between 
wheat and feed grains. It sets a feed 
wheat price support geared to corn price 
support. It would permit feed grain 
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acreage to be substituted for wheat acre- 
age allotments—and in the feed grain 
bill, wheat could replace feed grain acre- 
age. 

In the event the program passes Con- 
gress and is turned down by farmers in 
a referendum, price supports would be 
cut to half of parity and CCC would be 
authorized to sell as much as 200 million 
bushels of wheat at market price. 

These are proposed vital changes in 
our wheat program and a program that 
our wheat farmers have become accus- 
tomed to. 

The farmers of our Nation are entitled 
to their fair share of the national in- 
come and certainly we must not approve 
legislation that will in any way impair 
this. 

Personally, I am fearful that the pend- 
ing proposed farm legislation will be 
more in the interests of the consumer 
than in the producer. It is for this rea- 
son that I am going to be hesitant to 
vote for an all-inclusive omnibus farm 
bill until I am assured that it will have 
no adverse effects on agriculture. 

Mr. THURMOND obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
briefly without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield to the majority leader. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend 
section 801 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. The request has been cleared 
with all the interested parties and will 
be stated in the usual form. 

I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, March 12, the bill (H.R. 5143), 
Calendar No. 496, to amend section 801 
of the act entitled, “An act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, be made 
the pending business on that date be- 
ginning at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, 1 hour to be allocated on each 
amendment and 2 hours on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, though I shall 
not object, I wish to make an explana- 
tion of my support of the proposed 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire how long the Sen- 
ator from Oregon desires to speak, be- 
cause I have the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. Since I just came 
to the floor of the Senate, I did not 
realize that he had the floor. The ma- 
jority leader has made a unanimous- 
consent request proposal. I expect to 
accept it. But I wish the Recorp to 
show my reasons for accepting it, and 
I should not require more than 2 min- 
utes to do so. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
discuss later at some length an amend- 
ment I shall offer to the so-called Dis- 
trict of Columbia mandatory capital 
punishment bill this afternoon. I have 
been interested in various newspaper 
stories to the effect that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon intended to conduct a 
filibuster on the bill. Such has never 
been my intention. I have been trying 
to work out as best I could a sound piece 
of legislation in this whole field of capi- 
tal punishment and life imprisonment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that the Senator from Oregon has 
been most cooperative with the leader- 
ship in that respect. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
This afternoon I intend to offer an 
amendment to the bill, but on March 12 
I shall move to recommit the bill to the 
committee for a definite time certain 
until we can bring in some expert wit- 
nesses on the bill. We have no printed 
hearings on the bill. Not a single ex- 
pert on criminology has been called for 
hearings on the bill. The bill is a vital 
and substantive bill dealing with the 
whole question of the handling of pris- 
oners. If we pass the bill without doing 
a good job now, we shall throw back for 
years the passage of adequate legislation 
in that field. I am perfectly willing to 
recommit the bill until five criminolo- 
gists, whose names I shall mention on 
March 12, are invited to appear before 
the committee and testify. They will 
testify against the bill on the ground 
that it has no basis in modern criminol- 
ogy, and they will support the amend- 
ments I will offer. 

I am happy to accept the unanimous- 
consent request. I wish to obtain a vote 
on the question, but I want the Senate 
to know what it is voting on before it 
votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent request, sub- 
sequently reduced to writing, is as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That, effective on Monday, March 
12, 1962, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend sec- 
tion 801 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, debate 
on any amendment, motion, or appeal, ex- 
cept a motion to lay on the table, shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided, further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
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of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I should 
like to announce that the pending busi- 
ness is Calendar No. 1185, a bill (S. 875) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey to the State of 
Wyoming for agricultural purposes cer- 
tain real property in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo. We hope to dispose of that bill 
today, together with Calendar No. 813, a 
bill (H.R. 3788) to provide for the trans- 
fer of the U.S. vessel Alaska to the State 
of California, for the use and benefit of 
the department of fish and game of 
such State, and Calendar No. 825, a bill 
(S. 778) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the District of Columbia 
government to establish an Office of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 11, 1950. 

If we complete consideration of those 
bills, we shall go over until Monday at 
the conclusion of today’s business. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 


CENSORSHIP OF SPEECHES OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE PERSON- 
NEL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
August 17, 1961, and the days following, 
I brought to the attention of the Senate 
and the public the fact that speeches 
of Defense Department personnel were 
being censored to eliminate and blunt 
perceptive statements concerning: the 
nature of our Communist enemy, the 
cold war being waged against us, our 
points of vulnerability to Communist 
tactics, and discussions of ways and 
means to emerge victorious over the 
Communist challenge. 

The fact of such censorship is now 
proven, as is conclusively evidenced by 
the material I caused to be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record on February 
19, 1962, which appears beginning on 
page 2445 and ends on page 2491 of the 
Record. This voluminous compilation, 
as adequate as it is to demonstrate the 
patterns and practices which have pre- 
vailed, is by no means the total of the 
censorship of statements of this nature; 
these excerpts are taken from a rela- 
tively brief period of time in relation to 
the long period in which such practices 
have prevailed, and there can be no exact 
measurement of the extent and volume 
of suppression of free expression and 
self-censorship which resulted as a 
natural psychological reaction to the 
impact of the actual censorship. 

Mr. President, not only is the fact of 
this censorship conclusively established 
in this material, but also the primary 
origin of the censorship. A great ma- 
jority of the changes which blunted and 
thwarted the statements about commu- 
nism were made by and at the Depart- 
ment of State, and others were made in 
the Department of Defense under the 
guidance of the Department of State or 
in conformity to prior changes made by 
the State Department. 
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Now that it has been established, what 
is being done and who is doing it, there 
remains the question: Why is such cen- 
sorship being done? 

Three distinct reasons for this seem- 
ingly unexplainable type of censorship 
have been advanced. They are: 

First. That it is necessary to tone 
down statements about communism dur- 
ing periods when so-called sensitive 
negotiations are in progress; 

Second. That low-ranking or inex- 
perienced personnel who do the actual 
censorship follow their individual judg- 
ment rather than the guidelines fur- 
nished them, or that the guidelines may 
be too general; and 

Third. That the censors are informed 
and knowledgeable on official estimates 
of the Communists and the policies 
which our Government is following, and 
are conscientiously and ably requiring 
conformity of speeches to such official 
estimates and policies. 

Mr. President, the so-called sensitive 
negotiations theory must be rejected, for 
the sensitive negotiations excuse is 
nothing more than a pretext for paraly- 
sis, It will not hold water. 

In the first place, an examination of 
the speech changes now in the RECORD 
reveals that degrees of antagonism or 
belligerence toward the Soviets or other 
Communists is not the sole test of ac- 
ceptability for a speaker’s remarks. 
Even more crucial is the speaker’s degree 
of incisiveness about the Communists 
and the nature of the cold war they are 
waging. For instance, one of the de- 
leted statements is this: 

In fact, the big question of our day is just 
simply this: Will the future world, that is, 
the emerging world order, be in our image, 
the image of the Western World, or will it 
be in the image of world communism? 


This particular censored statement is 
not belligerent, nor one with which even 
the Soviets could disagree, for almost 
daily some high Communist figure al- 
ludes to the irreconcilable conflict of sys- 
tems which exists between communism 
and the societies of the free world. It 
is impossible to conclude that this 
thought, deleted in this and many other 
instances, was redlined for fear of of- 
fending Communist leaders with whom 
our diplomats were negotiating. 

Even the comments written by the 
censors in the margins of the speeches 
to explain the deletions and changes 
refute the idea that there was a motiva- 
tion for the deletion or change based on 
fear of antagonizing Communist leaders 
and thereby upsetting negotiations with 
them. For example, in one instance 
where the phrase “Sino-Soviet” was in- 
serted in a speech just prior to the word 
“communism,” the censor noted in the 
margin that it is only the externally ag- 
gressive type—Sino-Soviet—which the 
United States is committed to check.” 
Surely a belligerent statement about 
Sino-Soviet communism would be no less 
offensive to Khrushchev and company 
than the same belligerent statement 
about communism in general, although 
it might be more gratifying to them if 
they found in it, by examining it that 
closely, the reflection of the abject re- 
fusal to see communism as it really is. 
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The consistency of deletions and 
changes also belies the validity of the 
sensitive negotiations excuse. For ex- 
ample, in May 1960 the censors deleted 
a warning about the dangers of the 
Communist advance. This was in the 
period immediately preceding the Paris 
summit conference. The same type 
warning was deleted, also, however, on 
April 13, 1960; April 27, 1960; Janu- 
ary 29, 1961; January 30, 1961; March 17, 
1961; March 25, 1961; April 26, 1961; 
April 28, 1961; May 16, 1961; May 17, 
1961; and August 14, 1961; merely to 
cite a few instances. 

With this consistency of censorship 
in evidence, an acknowledgment that it 
was done to prevent the upset of sensitive 
negotiations would be to acknowledge 
that through negotiations the Com- 
munists have succeeded in completely 
paralyzing the United States. Such 
negotiations, judging from the consist- 
ency of the deletions, would have to have 
been in progress almost continuously. 
If mere words can disrupt these sensitive 
negotiations, surely we cannot take any 
action against the Communist move- 
ment, or they might be really offended. 
Such a rationale could only spell pretext 
for paralysis. 

Now let us examine the second reason 
or excuse which has been advanced for 
the patterns of censorship which have 
been established, to wit: that low-rank- 
ing or inexperienced personnel who do 
the actual censorship follow their in- 
dividual judgment rather than the 
guidelines furnished them, or that the 
guidelines may be too general. 

This reason or excuse is, of course, by 
its very nature contradictory to the sensi- 
tive negotiations pretense. They cannot 
stand together, for they are mutually 
exclusive. If the censors xnew of the 
existence of some sensitive negotiations, 
and acted in accordance with them, then 
they had sufficient guidelines and fol- 
lowed them diligently. If, on the other 
hand, the censors were using individual 
judgment, whim, or caprice, or were not 
given proper guidelines, they obviously 
were not acting in the interest of main- 
taining a “love and kisses” atmosphere at 
some sensitive negotiations session. 
Advocates of these two excuses will have 
to choose one or the other—they cannot 
have their cake and eat it, too. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
this inexperience and poor administra- 
tion plea is just as devoid of validity as 
Ireland is of snakes. 

The censors who work in the Depart- 
ment of Defense are of the rank of ma- 
jor or above, and there are only two 
who rank that low. This indicates that 
the most inexperienced of the censors 
in the Department of Defense has 12 
years or more of commissioned service. 
In that time, and before reaching that 
grade, an officer learns to follow orders. 
In addition, these men are under the 
direct supervision of an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
While this Assistant Secretary might be 
challenged on some areas of competence, 
even I concede that he manages to com- 
mand compliance from his subordinates 
with his orders. 
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The real source of the censorship 
comes, not from the Defense Depart- 
ment, however, but from the State 
Department. Here, according to the 
Department of State, the speeches sub- 
mitted for clearance are sent to those 
persons in the Department most familiar 
with the subject matter. Indeed, the 
State Department advises that usually 
the speeches go to the policy planning 
and guidance staff, to whom our policies 
should be most familiar, for they are the 
ones who help to formulate them. Here, 
the censorship actions may indeed re- 
flect the personal judgment of the cen- 
sor, for he may be applying a policy to 
the making of which he contributed in 
the formation stage. Again, however, 
the consistency belies the absence of pol- 
icy itself, for certain concepts are de- 
leted, whether applied in a speech to 
the area of southeast Asia or to the area 
of Eastern Europe, and therefore cen- 
sored by different personalities. 

The second excuse, “inexperience and 
poor management,” is as weak as “sen- 
sitive negotiations,” and no more than 
a poorly contrived camouflage for secret 
Policies. 

This, Mr. President, brings us to the 
third, and the only valid, explanation of 
the censorship which has been estab- 
lished: that the censors are informed 
and knowledgeable on official intelli- 
gence estimates about the Communists 
and the policies which our Government 
is following, and are conscientiously and 
ably requiring conformity of speeches to 
such official estimates and policies. Not 
only is this the only alternative explana- 
tion which is not patently full of holes, 
but it is borne out and substantiated by, 
first, the testimony which has so far 
been given before the Special Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Senate which 
is investigating the matter; second, the 
evidence of the deletions themselves; 
and, third, the marginal comments of 
the censors. 

Let us first examine the testimony. It 
is quite true that most of the officers 
whose speeches were censored knew of 
no policies with which their original re- 
marks would have been inconsistent. 
Most of them professed little inside 
knowledge of our actual foreign policies, 
however, nor were they familiar with 
National Security Council directives. 
Indeed, they could hardly be expected to 
have detected a pattern of consistency 
in speech changes, for they were fa- 
miliar only with the changes in their 
own speeches. 

There are two persons who have testi- 
fied who have seen more than one per- 
son’s speeches, however. One is the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs, who has responsibility for cen- 
sorship activities in the Department of 
Defense. The other was for a long time 
Chief of the Army Section in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Directorate of Security 
Review. Both of these witnesses testi- 
fied that all the censorship actions, to 
the best of their knowledge, reflected ex- 
isting policy, without any erroneous ap- 
plication of judgment by the individual 
censors. Had the other personne] in the 
Department of Defense Directorate of 
Security Review been permitted to tes- 
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tify fully, rather than being cut off by 
the plea of Executive privilege, I am con- 
fident that practically every censorship 
action taken in the Department of De- 
fense could have been related to a spe- 
cific policy or an identical previous ac- 
tion by the State Department censors, 
thereby establishing clearly that the 
work of the Department of Defense 
censors reflected efficient adherence to 
instruction and orders. 

Again, the very consistency of the 
changes in the speeches is silent but un- 
assailable evidence that policy lies be- 
neath them. For example, the concept 
of “achieving victory,” or “beating the 
Communist challenge,” or “extending 
freedom” was expressed in speeches 
where the subject matter was the Afri- 
can nations and where the subject mat- 
ter was the Communist attack in south- 
east Asia. Each went to the expert on 
the particular subject, but the concept of 
“victory” or “extending freedom” was 
deleted in each case by each of the ex- 
perts. The common denominator could 
only have been policy. 

The proof of the pudding lies in the 
marginal notes inserted by the censors 
themselves, for the fact is that the policy 
reasons for the changes, stated by the 
censors, are verifiable by veiled state- 
ments of persons in high position in the 
executive branch and by visible actions 
of our Government. 

Consider, for example, the statement 
of a censor, penciled in the margin of a 
speech to which I referred previously, to 
the effect that it is only the externally 
aggressive type of communism which the 
United States is committed to check. 
This obviously means that the United 
States is officially opposed only to Com- 
munist regimes which have the hard- 
ware potential and manpower for pre- 
cipitating military aggression on us, or 
possibly on another territory. Con- 
versely, we must assume that this state- 
ment means also that we are not com- 
mitted against Communist regimes 
which we do not conceive to have, in and 
of themselves, the relative potential for 
military aggression, 

Mr. President, the same conception of 
our policy was stated by the Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, in only 
slightly different, but somewhat less ob- 
vious, words, when he said, in the film, 
“Challenge of Ideas”: “What we object 
to fundamentally is the aggressive na- 
ture of the Communist state.” 

Our actions speak even louder in 
consistency with the same policy. Yu- 
goslavia is a Communist territory 
dominated by a Communist regime. 
Obviously we do not believe that it has 
the material means for military aggres- 
sion. We are, therefore, not opposed to 
Communist Yugoslavia. On the con- 
trary, we are aiding them—both econom- 
ically and militarily. This action shouts 
louder than even our Voice of America 
broadcasts, to all who will see—that we, 
the United States, are not opposed to or 
committed to check communism, per se, 
just aggressive totalitarianism—and then 
whether it be of the Communist variety 
or the Trujillo variety. Is there any 
wonder that Cheddi Jagan was so con- 
fident of getting money from us? He 
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does not have the military potential to 
start a hot war with anyone, even though 
he is a Communist. 

On Tuesday, February 27, the Under 
Secretary of State testified before the 
Special Preparedness Subcommittee, and 
by his testimony confirmed with finality 
that the speech changes and deletions 
reflect our foreign policy. After a series 
of questions and answers on this specific 
point, I stated to Mr. Ball—and I quote 
from the transcript of the hearings: 

Mr. Secretary, I just want to say it is 
gratifying for you to confirm what I have 
been convinced of since I first studied the 
speech deletions and changes: That is that 
the speech deletions and changes are the 
result of a knowledgeable application of our 
foreign policy to the speeches, to insure con- 
formity with our foreign policy. 


In reply, Mr. Ball stated: 
That is right. 


Mr. President, the censorship actions 
have been established—censorship of 
statements that expose the true nature 
of the worldwide Communist movement 
for what it is: a power-seeking, God- 
denying, man- and material-worshiping, 
amoral force, operating from bases of 
territories it dominates, by conspiratorial 
tactics of subversion, infiltration, propa- 
ganda, assassination, genocide, espionage, 
political and economie blackmail, all un- 
der the cover of the threat of nuclear 
holocaust, through an apparatus com- 
posed of agents, tools, opportunists, and 
dupes of all ethnic origins and national- 
ities, bent on the unswerving goal of 
world domination and subjection, and 
the re-creation of man himself into the 
common mold of an obedient slave to 
the minority for which communism was 
designed to appeal—the minority to 
which it has ever since captivated, and 
to the minority—may it ever grow 
smaller—which may in the future be so 
blind spiritually and so engrossed ma- 
terially as to be stricken by the soul- 
destroying disease promulgated and 
spread by Marx and his successors, 

Also established is the source of the 
censorship—the Department of State— 
the Department that is the repository of 
the power to enforce throughout the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government com- 
pliance and consistency with those most 
supersecret of policy papers—National 
Security Council directives. 

Despite the attempted evasions, Mr. 
President, not only the what of censor- 
ship and who did the censorship is estab- 
lished—the why of censorship is also 
revealed. 

No, Mr. President, sensitive negotia- 
tions were not the reason for the censor- 
ship: Sensitive negotiations are only a 
pretext for paralysis. 

Nor is inexperience and poor admin- 
istration the reason for the censorship: 
for the excuse of inexperience and poor 
administration is but a camouflage for 
secret policies. 

The secret policies themselves are the 
reason for this censorship. The policies 
are the why. The censorship actions 
displayed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for February 19 are reflections of our 
foreign policies. The mnow-revealed, 
covert manifestations of our policies in 
the form of censored statements are but 
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parallels in words for the actions, mis- 
actions, and inactions of our Govern- 
ment which over a period of years have 
miserably failed to halt or repel the ex- 
pansion of the Communist movement. 

The speech changes themselves, 
therefore, constitute the best known 
guide and key for those of us, including 
the American people, who have witnessed 
the tragic results, but have been ex- 
cluded from knowing the nature of those 
supersecret policies of frustration and 
paralysis which have guided our Govern- 
ment’s conduct in relation to the Com- 
munist total war being waged against us. 

We can win the cold war. We can do 
so without materially increasing the 
chances of a nuclear exchange, for we 
have the spiritual, mental, and material 
resources to wage victorious campaigns 
in the political, psychological, economic, 
and propaganda areas of the conflict, as 
well as the military power to deter a gen- 
eral war. It will avail us nothing if by 
the maintenance of superior nuclear 
and conventional war capabilities we de- 
ter a general war, if at the same time we 
lose the cold war by default through ad- 
herence to policies of frustration and 
paralysis. 

The key to the censorship is no-win 
policies which have been or are being 
followed. Not only censorship, but the 
entire course of the cold war can be cor- 
rected by abandoning these no-win pol- 
icies and ridding ourselves of the frus- 
tration and paralysis thereby induced. 

We have the potential to eradicate the 
disease of communism without general 
war; but, to realize that potential, we 
must have the will to win; and just as 
important, that will to win must be em- 
bodied in the policies of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it is regrettable that 
we must use changes and deletions in 
speeches to ferret out the specific secret 
policies our Government follows, for this 
is a painstaking and monumental task. 
I assure the Senate, however, that I shall 
do my utmost in the hearings, now un- 
derway, and on the Senate floor, to iden- 
tify and expose, with a high degree of 
specificity, the secret policies of frustra- 
tion and paralysis reflected in the cen- 
sorship items which have been exposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an address made by me on the 
subject “Dare We Win?” delivered before 
the American Institute for Freedom 
Forum, at John Hancock Hall, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 2 p.m. on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1962, be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dare WE WIN? 


(Address by Senator Strom THuRMOND to 
the American Institute for Freedom 
Forum, Boston, Mass., February 25, 1962) 


It is indeed gratifying to have this op- 
portunity to speak to you. I consider it an 
honor to haye been invited, but more im- 
portant than the honor bestowed on me as 
an individual, by having been invited to 
speak to you is the subject I want to dis- 
cuss with you. Because of the vital im- 
portance I attach to this subject, I will not 
dwell on the formalities further, but in- 
stead go directly into the heart of the 
matter. 
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About a century ago, Karl Marx, utilizing 
the materialistic philosophy of Feuerbach 
based on an inversion of the German ideal- 
ism expounded by Hegel, and applying Brit- 
ish political economy of the mid-19th cen- 
tury as a worldwide gage, formalized an 
ideology which has been a disease which has 
constituted an increasingly menacing 
threat to the freedom of man ever since. 

Until the early years of the 20th century, 
the plague of this disease was limited for 
the most part to the mental impairment of 
those whose spiritual void and intellectual 
fanaticism made them captive of commu- 
nism’s illogic. In 1917, however, a relatively 
small band of fanatics, diseased with Marx’s 
ideology, opportunistically seized control of 
a large territory, and, by means of every foul 
and inhuman device conceivable, managed 
by the 1920's to bring the peoples of Russia 
under their domination. Marx with his 
ideology had enslaved Marxists; beginning 
in 1917, the Marxists began enslaving mil- 
lions of non-Marxists; both processes are 
continuing to this day. 

Following the capture by the Communists 
of a base of operations beginning in 1917, 
the disease spread outside the base of op- 
erations through massive efforts to enslave 
the mentality of susceptible men every- 
where to Communist ideology; while inside 
Russia, the Communist captors turned to 
slave labor, purge, and terror to reorder the 
structure of its human, material, and geo- 
graphic base of operations for the massive 
worldwide onslaught against the liberty 
of man which has followed. 

Immediately prior to, during, and par- 
ticularly following, the earthwide upheaval 
of World War II the Communists thrust 
forward with their expansionist movement 
to enslave mankind. No longer is their 
base of operations limited to their original 
conquest of the territory of Russia. Today 
the Communists dominate 26 percent of the 
world's land mass and 36 percent of the 
world’s population, having gained control 
of about 15 countries and 900 million people 
since World War II. 

In the meanwhile we, the United States, 
have accepted—possibly a little reluctantly— 
the title of “leader” of the free peoples of the 
world. We accepted the mantle of leader- 
ship and signified our willingness to sacri- 
fice in the interest of the responsibilities 
thereby incurred. We have made sacrifices, 
but so far we have failed to cope adequately 
with the enslavement of millions and the 
threatened enslavement of the remainder of 
the earth's people. 

The record of Communist advances and our 
naivete, inaction, and belated reaction to this 
international gangster force is not pleasant 
to contemplate. The American public’s re- 
action has, for the most part, been initially 
surprise, too often followed by disillusion- 
ment, at our seeming inability to cope with 
the offensives and constant pressures of the 
would-be gravediggers of men’s liberty. 

Warnings of the menace constituted by the 
international Communist movement, like 
warnings against our misconceptions of the 
nature and tactics of this enslaving force, 
have persisted throughout—but were seem- 
ingly muted to official ears. Our official at- 
titude has continued to naively approach the 
offensive waged by the international Com- 
munist force as if it could be treated and 
coped with in the framework of conflicting 
interests between the traditional nation- 
states, conflicts of the type so familiar to the 
course of history. Our leaders steadfastly 
refused to recognize that the Communist 
movement was an international one, operat- 
ing through an apparatus which ignores eth- 
nic and national origins toward goals beyond 
those of any national interest. 

In the last few years the warnings have 
increased in number and intensity. As the 
Communist expansionist movement scored 
new successes, its tactics, through repetition, 
became more transparent—transparent even 
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to the extent of exposing the nature of the 
movement itself. At long last, there ap- 
peared to be evidence that official ears were 
at least acknowledging the warning voices— 
but, alas—the evidence indicated suppression 
of the voices, rather than heed. 

Among those in our society who have ex- 
perienced the broadest exposure to the opera- 
tions of Communist apparatus are many of 
our citizens in uniform, who in the last two 
decades have proudly worn that uniform in 
the remotest areas of the globe. These men, 
knowledgeable in the values of individual 
liberty, and impressed by the contrast of its 
absence among peoples contacted in their 
travels, have in recent years joined the swell 
of voices raised in explanation and warning 
in order that the nature of the insidious 
Communist movement, the amoral tactics 
which it employs, and the ever-increasing 
menace which it constitutes, might be known 
and understood by those in whom resides the 
ultimate power in American government— 
the American people, themselves. 

The means and forums of these 
military speakers varied. A number utilized 
the opportunities of chance, and usually 
infrequent, invitations to speak before 
diverse gatherings of the public, such as 
civic and fraternal organization meetings, 
business and labor groups, and audiences 
gathered for celebrations of patriotic occa- 
sions. Others participated in seminars on 
the cold war and communism, which were 
specifically designed to promulgate facts 
about the enemy and the nature of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. Other 
expressions for the same purpose found 
outlets in the organized programs of infor- 
mation and education for our armed service 
personnel. 

Those who heard and heeded the facts 
and warnings of those civilians and mili- 
tary persons knowledgeable from study and 
exposure to the true nature and tactics of 
Communist operations gained a new per- 
spective; and with it a new and purposeful 
dedication to individual liberty and spirit- 
ual devotion, and a determination that the 
evil perpetrated by Marx could, and would, 
be eradicated from the face of the earth. 
It seemed logical that a reorientation of our 
Nation’s official attitude would surely follow. 

The evidence of official awareness of the 
increased swell of voices spreading informa- 
tion and warnings was particularly disap- 
pointing; for it indicated that official ac- 
knowledgment brought not reorientation 
of attitude, but attempts to suppress those 
voices raised in warning. 

The expressions of armed services person- 
nel who spoke with incisiveness concerning 
the Communist movement and the menace 
it constitutes were censored in order to 
blunt, confuse, and divert the words of those 
who would inform the public on what the 
cold war was really all about. Participa- 
tion by military men in cold war seminars 
was discouraged by use of official sanctions, 
some of which were ruthlessly drastic. In- 
formation and education programs for the 
armed services were continuously screened 
and sanitized, diluting not only the mate- 
rial providing incisive insight into the Com- 
munist movement, but also the material 
which would provide education about the 
basic fundamentals of our traditional con- 
cepts of government, and the stark contrast 
revealed between our system and that of 
the Communist movement. 

The suppression was covert; and with 
rare exceptions, such as the suppression of 
Admiral Burke’s Silver Quill speech, con- 
cealed from the eyes of the public. If our 
course of lethargy, inaction, and tardy re- 
action to the Communist offensive was to be 
reversed, the American people had to know 
of the covert suppression being practiced, 
and the underlying motivations which dic- 
tated such covert suppression of information 
about the cold war. 
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Neither the suppression of anti-Commu- 
nist statements, nor the revelation of that 
suppression, challenges or even involves our 
traditional concept of civilian control of the 
military. Unfortunately, the concept of 
civilian control over the military has been 
raised and bantered about in an attempt to 
divert the public's attention, with a straw- 
man issue, from the suppression of infor- 
mation on communism which has been tak- 
ing place. Civilian control over the military 
was incorporated as an integral principle in 
our Constitution, and throughout the his- 
tory of our Nation has gone unchallenged and 
uncontradicted. It is firmly entrenched in all 
Americans, including those citizens who are 
now serving as members of our Armed 
Forces. 

While no American, military or civilian, 
questions the right of our civilian officials 
to control the military, our elvilian officials 
are, nevertheless, answerable to their own 
superiors—the American people—for the 
manner in which that control is exercised. 

Even the fact of censorship, itself, of the 
speeches of military officers is not in issue, 
insofar as it concerns the right of civilian 
Officials to impose censorship on the state- 
ments of military personnel. On the very 
first occasion on which I mentioned to the 
Senate the censorship of anti-Communist 
statements from the speeches of military 
personnel, I stated, and I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 17, 1961: 
“Let me make it clear, as have Admiral 
Burke and others, that no one can have valid 
objection to a t that speeches of 
Government officials, including the military, 
be cleared in advance to insure consistency 
with policy and security requirements.” It 
would be, in my opinion, the better part of 
wisdom to adequately inform, and provide 
guidelines for, our military personnel on the 
security r and policies of our 
Government, and then hold them personally 
responsible, in line with their other com- 
mand functions, for their individual remarks, 
rather than have them submit their remarks 
to a prior restraint. As important as are 

since the beginning of our 
inquiry into the censorship of remarks on 
communism these procedures have been im- 
proved, and I hope will be still further im- 
proved—the method of policy and security 
review of speeches of military personnel is 
collateral, at best, to the real issue involved. 
The right of civil authorities to subject the 
speeches to censorship is not involved even 
collaterally. 

The crux of the matter revolves around 
the content of the material censored, and 
the concepts and facts which have been sup- 
pressed by means of censorship. Correction 
in censorship procedures will not remedy the 
problem, for procedures do not touch the 
heart of the matter, which are the facts and 
concepts suppressed. 

A great volume of the censored material is 
now available for public inspection. I 
caused this material to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 19, 1962, 
and it is obtainable from the Government 
Printing Office. While this constitutes only 
a portion of the material which has been 
censored, it, nevertheless, fills about 46 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Listen to some of the material which was 
deleted, and I quote: 

“The answer has been written for the world 
to see in the blood of martyrs and the ink 
of genius. In the Ukraine, East Germany, 
Poland, China, Hungary, and other Commu- 
nist-dominated slave states, brave men have 
given their lives to show us the weakness be- 
hind the facade.” 

Here is another one: 

“The world Communist movement today is 
but a single conspiracy by a small, organized 
minority—against humanity as a whole. 
They plot to impose on all humanity a self- 
confessed dictatorship operating through in- 
dividual parties centrally controlled through 
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the principle of democratic centralism, and 
coordinated under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia.” 

Here is another: 

“They are political conspirators. Com- 
munist leaders have risen to power—con- 
solidated and expanded their power— 
through ruthless political conspiracy. They 
are masters of deceit, concealment, sub- 
version, and intimidation. 

“To such men military force is important; 
they respect it. It sustains them in power. 
It gives them the prestige, the persuasive 
and implicit threat, of great military 
strength. But still they think and act pri- 
marily as political conspirators. 

“It is very important to remember this, 
lest due to our own forgetfulness the Com- 
munists mislead us, focus our attention on 
the military threat, while they push toward 
their goal of empire by less dramatic but 
equally effective means.” 

And another: 

“Let us not be deceived by beguiling as- 
surances that Communist aggressors have 
had a change of heart. Let us not be hood- 
winked by Khrushchev’s cunning conniv- 


“For example, not too long ago he said 
that his country would ‘bury us." Did he 
mean this merely economically or in peace- 
ful competition, as he phrases it? It doesn’t 
seem very likely, for, in another statement, 
he pointed out that Communists attach 
great importance to revolutionary theory 
and were achieving their successes precisely 
because they are always guided by Marxist- 
Leninist teachings. The revolutionary 
theory, the early teachings of Marx and 
Lenin, all forecast a continuing struggle 
against the capitalist state ending only when 
these states were overthrown.” 

And another: 

“Make no mistake; we are at war right 
now—a total war of ideas. War becomes 
total when the price is total: the world 
itself.” 

And still another deleted passage: 

“Whenever possible, they will create tur- 
moll, then militarily, economically, and polit- 
ically attempt to exploit the confusion that 
results. Or if confusion already prevails, 
they will infiltrate with their highly skilled 
specialists so that a controlling government 
sympathetic to them will emerge. They 
thrive on civil war, whether or not it is of 
their own making.” 

These are but a few examples of the mate- 
rial censored. 

The American people now have access to 
much of the censored material. It has been 
made public. It has also been established 
that the source of most of this censorship 
is not in the Department of Defense, but in 
the Department of State. 

It is not enough, however, for the Ameri- 
can people to know what is being censored 
and which department is censoring it—they 
also have the right and the need to know 
why it is being censored. Various reasons 
have been advanced. There are those who 
have advanced the excuse that this censor- 
ship results from nothing more than the 
inexperience and bungling so typical of the 
monstrous bureaucracy our Government con- 
stitutes. Also there has been advanced the 
excuse that “sensitive negotiations” which 
our Government was conducting with Com- 
munist leaders would have been upset had 
these statements been permitted. I have 
studied these censored remarks diligently, 
and I must reluctantly confess that I believe 
the remarks were censored because they were 
in conflict with the established foreign pol- 
icies of our Nation which have been, or are, 
governing our conduct of foreign affairs. 

The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
in its Investigation, made an attempt to 
find out why these statements about com- 
munism are being censored. The best way 
to find out was to examine under oath the 
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person who actually took his pencil and de- 
leted material on communism or substituted 
other material for it. This logical and rea- 
sonable endeavor was thwarted, unfor- 
tunately, by a letter of the President of the 
United States directing all personnel in the 
Departments of Defense and State not to 
reveal to the committee and the American 
public which individual censored a particu- 
lar speech. 

The use of the plea of Executive privilege 
by a President to conceal information from 
the Congress is neither new nor rare, al- 
though the legal basis for such an action 
appears rather dubious, especially when the 
privilege claimed is attempted to be so 
broadly applied as in the most recent in- 
stance. The Congress, with ever-diminish- 
ing jealousy of its powers and responsi- 
bilities derived from the Constitution, has 
repeatedly declined to assert its prerogatives 
to the extent that the plea of Executive 
privilege could be resolved by the courts. 
I am not so naive as to believe that the Con- 
gress will suddenly reverse its unjealous and 
acquiescent attitude toward the Executive, 
and force a showdown in this instance. 
After all, the Congress did not contest the 
plea of Executive privilege when it was in- 
voked to conceal embarrassing data on waste 
and corruption in the foreign aid program 
in Laos; or the settlement of an antitrust 
suit by a former Attorney General; or the 
detailed facts in the Goldfine-Adams case; 
or the facts of the William Remington se- 
curity risk case; or the case of the Com- 
munist and former Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary Harry Dexter White; or the existence 
of East-West trade in strategic materials; 
or even the coverup of a Government peanut 
butter scandal, I regret this unjealous atti- 
tude of Congress, for I realize the dangerous 
implications which can flow from the use 
of the plea of Executive privilege. Had it 
been invoked by the Harding administra- 
tion, for instance, it is doubtful that even 
the Teapot Dome oil scandals could ever 
have been uncovered. 

The results of the invocation of the plea 
of Executive privilege, or the “Executive fifth 
amendment,” as it has come to be known, 
should be clearly understood. Whatever the 
legal justification, if any, for the withhold- 
ing by the Executive of information from 
Congress, I cannot conceive of any right of 
the Executive to withhold information, ex- 
cept that which is classified because it af- 
fects the security of the Nation, from the 
American people—in whom the supreme sov- 
ereignty of our Nation is vested. The ulti- 
mate effect of the plea of Executive privi- 
lege in this case is to withhold nonclassified 
information from the American people, 

What sort of information is withheld and 
for what reason? I am convinced the per- 
sonnel in the Department of Defense who 
did the censoring have no reluctance to dis- 
cuss their activities, for they have nothing 
to hide. They have been performing their 
duties consistent with the instructions they 
have received, and would like nothing more 
than to make a full disclosure of the facts. 
Their interest could be best served by a 
withdrawal of the plea of Executive privi- 
lege and by permitting them to testify fully. 

Without their full testimony it will be 
much more difficult, but by no means im- 
possible, to ascertain and expose the real 
reasons for the censorship. It is not errant 
personalities that are being hidden and con- 
cealed behind the claim of “Executive privi- 
lege“ —it is our themselves. It is our 
foreign policies with which the incisive state- 
ments about communism, and its tactics, 
conflict, and because of the conflict must be 
censored. Indeed, we have been told re- 
peatedly by high officials testifying before 
our committee that it is so important that 
all people in the Government “speak with 
one voice.” To insure that everyone, melud- 
ing military officers who know the nature 
and tactics of communism, speak with one 
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voice, is the expressed purpose of such cen- 
sorship. The statements remaining after 
the application of censorship are largely gen- 
eralized, pointless, vague and often mean- 
ingless. When they are compared to the 
voice in which our State Department has 
been speaking for years, there is, indeed, 
one yoice—and the desired conformity. 

If you want to know what foreign policy 
our Nation has followed or is following, 
study the deleted statements. The deleted 
statements are quite forthright, and simply 
stated. It is really not difficult at all to 
discern what concept or policy is contradict- 
ed by the deleted statement. In fact, the 
censors sometimes supplied the key them- 
selves by a penciled note in the margin of 
the speech opposite the deletion or change. 
Let me give you an example: In reference 
to the conflict between communism and 
freemen, a speaker proposed to state, and 
I quote: 

“The outcome will determine not only 
whether we will live in a free or a slave 
state but whether by the turn of the cen- 
tury world trade will be based on four 
rubles to the dollar, or four dollars to the 
ruble. Either we remain the champion in 
this vicious race by exerting our full strength 
and rise to great heights for the benefit of 
all mankind, or we can skulk and sulk like 
fearful and frustrated people and go down 
in the ignominy of defeat. The choice is 
ours; the hour is late; the time for decision 
is now.” 

That was what the speaker proposed to 
say. Here is what the censor commented 
by means of a penciled note in the margin: 
“Eliminate either or concept to allow possi- 
bility of evolution of Soviet system.” To 
paraphrase the censor, what he is saying 
is, “Oh, no, General, you haven't left room 
for the possibility that the leopard will 
change his spots.” And if the General 
doesn’t believe that the Communists are 
possibly going to mend their ways, and 
stop trying to enslave the world, he is out 
of step with our State Department and our 
foreign policy. And don’t forget, we've got 
to speak with one voice. 

What does it mean in terms of U.S. foreign 
relations that our foreign policy is based on 
the estimate that the Communists may see 
the errors of their ways and mend them? I'll 
tell you what it means. It means we co- 
exist, so the Communists will have time to 
evolve into rational human beings. It means 
that we sit on our hands, and even back 
up, if necessary, to avoid a clash of wills 
with the Communists, in the fond hope that, 
given time, the Soviets will turn their grow- 
ing economic capacity from arms to con- 
sumer goods, and get too fat, lazy, and self- 
satisfied to be their nasty, vicious, depraved 
selves. It means we call Castro another 
agrarian reformer and ignore his Commu- 
nist record, statements, and fellow conspira- 
tors. It means we write off the captive 
nations for whatever period it takes the 
Communists to evolve, even if it’s three 
centuries. It means we pretend that Laos is 
just another remote little country having 
some trouble with its freedom, rather than a 
current major target of the international 
Communist expansionist movement because 
it is the gateway to southeast Asia. It means 
we turn on our friends in the Congo to avoid 
a head-on clash with the Communists in 
that arena. It means we turn our back while 
the Berlin wall is built. 

This is what the general would contradict 
if he omitted the “possibility of evolution of 
Soviet society.” 

There is a group in our contemporary 
society which believes that the American 
public has little, if any, need to know about 
the menace of the cold war, and that the 
American public is not capable of passing 
judgment on our foreign policies. I am 
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convinced that the American public, when 
given the facts, makes a mighty sound judg- 
ment—even if it won't be convinced that a 
leopard might change his spots. 

Another thing you will find running 
through the material deleted by the censors 
are statements about winning the cold war, 
and extending freedom. Again, this kind of 
talk had to be censored, because it wouldn't 
be speaking with one voice. We've heard 
time and again from our high officials that 
any attempts to win would start a nuclear 
war. I guess it has not been said often 
enough to get through, however, for the 
press reported that the Attorney General 
said in Rome the other day that we are 
going to win in Vietnam. He still hasn't 
got the word that we have a no-win policy, 
but I sure don’t see how he missed it. It’s 
been confessed and professed both in actions 
and words for years. Now it is highlighted 
in the censored material. 

Frankly, I've yet to meet a person who 
wants to see a nuclear war. 

I have met some experienced and well- 
informed people, however, who believe that 
we can stop running from reality without 
precipitating a nuclear war. I share that 
belief. We can even take steps calculated to 
lead to victory over communism without 
escalation into a war. In an article by Gen- 
eral Decker, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
which was censored in its entirety, he pro- 
posed to state, and I quote: 

“We can develop and apply power as subtly 
and persistently as the Communists. We 
can do this without automatically causing 
escalation, Military power applied skillfully 
has great potential beyond its evident com- 
bat application.” 

General Decker would also have reminded 
us, had he been permitted, and again I 
quote: 

“We have those conventional forces de- 
ployed in forward areas along the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. * * * It is important to 
recall that communism has made no terri- 
torial gains in any areas where such forces 
are deployed.” 

General Decker's article was censored in 
its entirety, but mo one has yet challenged 
its truth. We have even clashed head on 
with the Communists without precipitating 
a nuclear war—remember Greece, and Tur- 
key, and Lebanon, and the Formosa Straits? 

The Communists, including Khrushchev, 
want desperately to dominate the world— 
but a world with people for slave labor, not 
a nuclear-made wasteland. Even Khru- 
shchey doesn't want a nuclear war- and we 
have this on no less authority than a State 
Department censor. A note on one of the 
censored speeches states, and I quote: 
“State feels Khrushchey does not want gen- 
eral war and is unwilling to bear the losses 
such a war would entail, even though he 
could win it.“ Khrushchev doesn't want a 
general war, but he’s waging a vicious cold 
war, and doesn’t miss any opportunity to 
boast that he is going to win it. 

We can win the cold war. We can’t win 
with no-win policies, or by avoiding clashes 
with the Communists, while we sit on our 
hands waiting naively for the Communists 
to “evolve.” 

We can win the cold war only if we have 
the will to win and, just as important, if we 
incorporate the will to win in our policies. 
We can win without causing a nuclear war. 
Let us keep in mind the words of one of- 
ficer, who would have said, had he not been 
censored: 

“We can protect the overcoat of freedom 
from the violent theft in the daytime, only 
to find that the moths of subversion and 
slow revolution haye devoured it in the 
night.” Let us resolve to protect our free- 
dom, day and night. 
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OF FOREIGN OPERA- 
TIONS 
THE TERMINATION OF TAX-HAVEN ABUSES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the tax 
laws of the United States give prefer- 
ential treatment to all income earned 
in other countries. The income of for- 
eign corporate subsidiaries enjoys a 
double preference. When such a sub- 
sidiary is located in any one of several 
tax-haven countries, the preference sky- 
rockets. 

It is unfair of some of our taxpayers 
to avoid or escape payment of taxes on 
income earned abroad, while their 
fellow Americans pay full taxes on in- 
come earned in the United States. 
Moreover, these laws are now severely 
adverse to the national interest in other 
important ways, including the export of 
industry and capital, balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, drain upon U.S. gold 
reserves, and so forth. 

This problem became serious in the 
middle 1950’s. Though I was by no 
means the first to recognize its danger 
and the magnitude to which it might 
grow, if uncorrected, I was one of those 
who became concerned about it about 
3 years ago and began to address 
the Senate upon the subject. Unfor- 
tunately, the problem has now become 
acute, indeed. 

Fortunately, President Kennedy 
clearly recognized the problem and 
recommended enactment of corrective 
legislation in his very first message to 
the Congress. The President and Sec- 
retary Dillon have persisted in requests 
for the Congress to pass remedial 
legislation. 

Today, for the third in a series on this 
general subject, I wish to address the 
Senate upon tax-haven operations in 
particular, giving some examples of the 
more flagrant abuses associated with 
tax-haven operations and suggesting 
some remedies. 

As I have said, when the deferral of 
taxes on income earned abroad is 
coupled with a tax-haven operation, 
then the favoritism and the possibilities 
for tax avoidance skyrocket. 

Before going further, Mr. President, 
it should be noted that the House Ways 
and Means Committee is reported now 
to have agreed to support some remedial 
provisions of law in this regard. This 
is a step in the right direction that 
should be welcomed. I hope the Senate 
will completely repeal the provisions that 
give preferential treatment to foreign 
income. 

Let me say in the beginning that I, 
in no sense, condemn foreign investment. 
There is economic justification for much 
of our legitimate foreign investment and 
operations. Such operations are surely 
justified when they relate to an in- 
creased sales effort for U.S. exports. 
But, as I have previously pointed out, 
only about 10 percent of our foreign 
investment has such a purpose. These 
operations do not need tax inducements. 

Some foreign operations in the 
extractive industries are justified. We 
need raw materials and, in many in- 
stances, the countries where the natural 
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resources are located in abundance lack 
the capital to exploit these resources. 
These operations obviously do not need 
the deferral inducement, since most of 
them are organized in branch form, in 
which case profits are taxed annually. 

In many instances the banks, the utili- 
ties companies, and similar enterprises 
operated abroad by U.S. taxpayers have 
a perfectly valid economic justification. 
Even manufacturing subsidiaries, in a 
goodly number of cases, have economic 
justification. I would not, for one mo- 
ment, entertain the notion of trying to 
terminate all such activities. But, 
where there is an economic justification, 
tax inducement is neither needed nor 
justified. 

Let me emphasize that the removal 
of the tax privileges and preference now 
enjoyed by foreign activities will not 
destroy or even curtail those activities 
which have a genuine economic reason 
for existence. 

Equalizing the tax burden borne by 
foreign and domestic activities is, in the 
first place, fair and sensible. Why pe- 
nalize an industry because it operates in 
the United States, or reward a corpora- 
tion that moves its factory into another 
country? By what right or reason does 
a U.S. taxpayer have less responsibility 
to his country because he invests his 
money in another country? 

Moreover, equalization of the tax bur- 
den will slow down and perhaps bring 
to a standstill the expansion of those 
foreign business activities which have 
been called into being by the tax priv- 
ileges they enjoy. I hope this point will 
be understood by those who are sym- 
pathetic with my point of view and by 
those who are hostile to it. 

Tax haven operations have a partic- 
ularly significant bearing on this point. 
Even with the deferral privilege, the tax 
credit, the exemption from U.S. income 
tax of the salaries of oversea employees, 
and all the rest, many companies would 
not export dollars and factories out of 
the country without the added tax haven 
gimmicks. 


LACK OF ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 


What makes a tax haven operation 
possible? Two things are required: 
First, a foreign country having a low or 
nonexistent tax rate on corporations lo- 
cated in that country but doing business 
outside the country, and, second, the de- 
ferral privilege for foreign subsidiary 
corporations whereby no U.S. tax on 
their income is levied by the United 
States until such time as earnings are 
repatriated to the U.S. parent. 

The desire of U.S. taxpayers, partic- 
ularly corporations, to avoid or evade 
the taxes of the United States or some 
foreign country having a tax structure 
similar to our own makes a tax haven 
operation attractive. The dividing line 
between avoidance and evasion appears 
to me to be particularly thin in many 
tax-haven operations. The deferral 
privilege, of course, is the major reason 
for setting up a tax-haven operation. 
The tax-haven operation, in turn, is the 
mechanism which makes deferral really 
pay off. 
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Tax haven abuses are of two general 
types. First, there are the operations 
which have as their primary purpose the 
transfer of profits into a tax haven cor- 
poration in a way which avoids or evades 
any substantial taxation by the country 
where the profits legitimately originate. 
This may involve diverting funds which 


actually represent profits earned in the 


United States, and which should be taxed 
in the United States, into a tax haven. 
In other cases profits arising in some for- 
eign country having a tax system some- 
what similar to our own may be diverted 
into a tax haven. The second general 
type of abuse centers around the uses to 
which funds may be put once they have 
been accumulated in a tax haven. 

The devices are legion. They range 
all the way from false markups of sales 
and purchases through tax haven sub- 
sidiaries to the well known reinsurance 
racket. ‘The abuses in the use of accu- 
mulated funds often consist of various 
convolutions which result in the con- 
version of ordinary income into some- 
thing which can ultimately be brought 
home at the lower capital gains rate. 
Even better, of course, is to use these 
earnings which have escaped substantial 
taxation for investment in yet another 
foreign manufacturing plant. Having 
gone into bricks, mortar, and machinery 
in Europe, these profits never come back 
to the United States to be taxed. Those 
who speak so casually of the deferral of 
taxes might be reminded that, in such 
an instance, deferral extends into eter- 
nity. In fact, tax deferral is tax forgive- 
ness in a very real sense. 

Some people refuse to recognize any 
tax haven operation, no matter how 
blatant, as an abuse. To them, appar- 
ently, it is just smart business to avoid 
or evade all taxes possible, whether 
United States or foreign. I do not think 
such an attitude is characteristic of our 
business community. I certainly hope 
not. That such an attitude does exist, 
however, is all too evident. And the 
abuses have been growing by great leaps. 

One rather discouraging proof of this 
attitude came in testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee last sum- 
mer. I have already, in an earlier ad- 
dress, referred to testimony given by Mr. 
H. J. Heinz II, on behalf of 19 com- 
panies. Mr. Heinz brought along with 
him a Mr. Benoit, said to be an econo- 
mist. Mr. Benoit expressed the thought, 
in a prepared memorandum, that it was 
a good thing for U.S.-owned corporations 
to avoid the taxes of foreign countries be- 
cause this would mean, ultimately, more 
in U.S. taxes if this money ever came 
back to the United States through Switz- 
erland or some other tax haven. Mr. 
Benoit could not see why there should be 
any objection in this country if our peo- 
ple overseas were successful in beating 
the taxes of foreign countries. He 
stated, “It is mystifying that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should object to 
this.” In other words, it is not under- 
standable to this economist that the 
United States, together with other trad- 
ing nations, should want to police inter- 
national brigands so long as these free- 
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booters ultimately bring home to the 
United States a part of the loot. It is all 
5 to be ugly so long as one is Amer- 
can. 

I dọ not want to get into the foreign 
policy area here, but if we are going to 
operate in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust, confidence, and respect in the At- 
lantic Community, surely the least we 
can do as a government is not to encour- 
age our own people operating interna- 
tionally to try to evade taxes in their 
host countries. We would expect the 
same treatment in return. According to 
Secretary Dillon, some European coun- 
tries are also concerned over tax-haven 
abuses, and may follow our lead in tak- 
ing corrective action. 

SPECIFIC ABUSES 


There are so many different types of 
tax-haven abuses that it would take all 
day to detail them. I would like now, 
however, to cite some specific cases to 
illustrate a few of the more frequently 
practiced ways of getting profits into tax 
havens virtually untaxed. 

A. A favorite method these days is to 
rig prices when purchasing or selling 
through a tax-haven subsidiary. If sell- 
ing abroad, the U.S. corporation “sells” 
to its tax-haven subsidiary at a very low 
markup, This, of course, pulls most of 
the manufacturing profit out of the 
United States and into the tax haven. 
When going the other way, that is, when 
purchasing, the tax-haven subsidiary 
buys raw materials abroad and “sells” 
them to its U.S. parent or affiliate with a 
high markup. This keeps a large part 
of the real U.S. manufacturing profit 
em ever entering the United States at 


Here are some examples of operations 
of this type: 

First. A company which manufactures 
electrical controls sells its products in 
many foreign markets. Prior to 1957 
its foreign sales were made from the 
U.S.-based corporation. Having become 
aware of the benefits of tax havens, this 
company at that time established a sub- 
sidiary in Venezuela and began to sell 
its products, at least on paper, to its 
Venezuelan subsidiary which, in turn, 
sold them all over the world. The sales 
were still actually made in the same way 
as before—in fact, the Venezuelan corpo- 
ration had only one employee in Vene- 
zuela. There was a very low markup on 
sales to the Venezuelan corporation, and 
a high markup on sales from the Ven- 
ezuelan corporation to the real customer. 
In this way over $1 million of income 
which was really earned in the United 
States was diverted to Venezuela, com- 
pletely escaping U.S. taxation, over a 
period of less than 3 years. 

Second. A metallurgical company re- 
cently formed a subsidiary in the Ba- 
hamas from which it purchases man- 
ganese ore. The purchases are actually 
made through an independent Nassau 
broker and the ore is shipped from other 
countries directly to the United States. 
The U.S. corporation pays its Bahamian 
subsidiary excessive prices for manga- 
nese. In one year, it appears that about 
$500,000 was piled up in Nassau which 
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really represented profits earned in the 
United States—but untaxed here. 
Third. A U.S. corporation, which has 
been importing green coffee from South 
America for years, decided to start oper- 
ating through a tax haven purchasing 
aan It acquired the stock of a 
Panamanian corporation which was dor- 
mant and began to purchase coffee 
through this subsidiary, although all the 
business was still done from the office of 
the U.S. corporation and the coffee was 
shipped directly from South American 
ports to the United States just as it had 
been before the acquisition of the Pan- 
amanian corporation. Enough of the 
profit wound up in Panama to avoid or 
evade $500,000 in U.S. taxation within 
a short time. 

B. The collection of patent and licens- 
ing fees from foreign companies con- 
stitutes a fertile field for escaping U.S. 
8 taxation. Here are two exam- 
ples: 

First. A few years ago a U.S. printing 
and publishing company formed a sub- 
sidiary in Panama to collect fees from 
foreign companies using secret processes 
and patents developed in the United 
States. Although the Panamanian 
corporation had no depreciable assets 
and carried no employees on its payroll, 
it managed within a short time to collect 
enough fees to allow the parent U.S. cor- 
poration to beat the U.S. Government 
out of about $300,000 in taxes. I shall 
leave it to the judgment of my colleagues 
whether this constitutes avoidance or 
evasion. 

Second. In 1956 a U.S. drug manufac- 
turer formed a Swiss patent holding 
company. Patent and licensing agree- 
ments formerly executed between foreign 
companies and the U.S. corporation were 
thereafter negotiated with this dummy 
Swiss subsidiary. The employees of the 
U.S. corporation continued to handle 
all negotiations and perform services 
just as they had always done. As a re- 
sult, this Swiss tax haven subsidiary now 
collects anywhere from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 each year from foreign corpora- 
tions. The U.S. corporation’s develop- 
ment program is a continuing one, 
conducted in the United States, and the 
cost of this development program is, of 
course, charged off against U.S. taxes. 
This is a double insult. 

C. Sometimes it is better to operate on 
a commission basis in sales or purchases 
rather than to attempt to pass title to 
goods through a foreign subsidiary. Of- 
ten, personnel will actually be assigned 
to the foreign subsidiary, and the job 
formerly done in the United States will 
be done by salesmen and technicians who 
work out of the tax haven. Here the 
* is one of loading the commission 


ela is an example: 

The stockholders of a relatively small 
U.S. corporation selling carbon products 
abroad formed a Panamanian corpora- 
tion which receives a commission on all 
sales made by the U.S. corporation in 
Europe and Japan. The Panamanian 
corporation has opened a European of- 
fice which, of course, could more logi- 
cally be operated directly by the home 
office. Within a few years, income has 
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been diverted to this tax haven corpo- 
ration, by allowing it to charge commis- 
sions about double the going rate, in the 
amount of some $2.5 million. 

D. We hear a lot about the motion 
picture industry having been shipped 
from Hollywood to tax havens. Here is 
an illustration of one gimmick in this 
area. In this case, two corporations 
were formed, one in the United States 
and one in Liechtenstein. Needless to 
say, both were controlled by the same 
stockholders, although there may be 
some sucker stockholders in the U.S. cor- 
poration who were not cut in on the 
Liechtenstein loot. At any rate, a mo- 
tion picture was produced. The U.S. 
corporation distributed the film in this 
country and in Canada, and the Liech- 
tenstein corporation distributed it every- 
where else around the world. Produc- 
tion costs were allocated in such a way 
that the U.S. corporation paid a dispro- 
portionately large share and, therefore, 
made a disproportionately lower profit. 
Most of the profit wound up in Liechten- 
stein, a renowned tax haven. 

E. Sometimes tax avoidance centers 
around loans made to foreign subsid- 
iaries, sometimes around loans made to 
the parent U.S. corporation. Here is a 
case where loans to subsidiaries con- 
stituted tax avoidance. A domestic ma- 
chinery manufacturing corporation has 
some subsidiaries abroad, and it also has 
licensing agreements with unrelated for- 
eign corporations. These unrelated cor- 
porations pay a fee of 6 percent of gross 
receipts, but the subsidiaries pay noth- 
ing. When these subsidiaries were set 
up, some in tax haven countries, large 
interest-free loans were made to them 
by the parent U.S. corporation. The 
parent U.S. corporation borrowed the 
money for these loans, on which it pays 
interest, the cost of which is deducted 
from U.S. earnings. A recent check 
showed over $21 million in these loans 
outstanding. When these loans are re- 
paid, they will not, of course, give rise 
to any tax here, as would have been the 
case had stock been subscribed and divi- 
dends later paid. In a case of this sort, 
the foreign corporation is a sham, the 
operation being really, in substance if 
not in form, a foreign branch of. the 
domestic corporation. The profits ought 
to be taxed . The courts, how- 
ever, have been reluctant to look through 
and beyond the corporate form. 

Incidentally, although I do not want 
to discuss this matter specifically today, 
this type of arrangement is one of the 
characteristics of the Volta River scheme 
in Ghana. The American aluminum 
companies, the only ones who have any 
chance to profit from the Volta Dam, 
have obtained approval from the Treas- 
ury Department and, presumably, from 
the Internal Revenue Service, for the ad- 
vancement of disproportionately large 
loans to the foreign subsidiary which 
will be set up. Costs can be largely re- 
covered without the inconvenience of 
paying taxes on dividends. 

F. In some cases there is no evasion of 
taxes, there is merely an avoidance. 
Here is an example. An importer of raw 
materials formerly used unrelated ship- 
pers to bring its raw materials to the 
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United States. A few years ago this cor- 
poration organized its own transporta- 
tion subsidiary in Panama. Although 
there is apparently no rigging of costs 
in this case, the Panamanian subsidiary 
pays practically no taxes and profits are 
not repatriated. It has been estimated 
that the United States has lost about $17 
million in revenues during the past few 
years from this tax haven operation. 

G. Reinsurance is a fertile field for tax 
dodging through tax havens. Here is a 
case. A U.S. appliance manufacturer 
owns a finance company. This finance 
company requires borrowers financing 
these appliances to take out credit life 
insurance. Insurance is placed with a 
legitimate U.S. life insurance company, 
unrelated to the appliance manufacturer. 
There is, however, a side agreement that 
this U.S. life insurance company will re- 
insure through a dummy company in the 
Netherlands Antilles which is an affiliate 
of the U.S. finance company which is, 
you will recall, owned by the appliance 
manufacturer. This operation was set 
up in 1959, and within 6 months almost 
$1 million was pulled out from under 
US. taxation and into this tax haven 
subsidiary. 

Sometimes the reinsurance racket is 
operated in reverse. One large U.S. in- 
surance company has set up an operating 
subsidiary in Switzerland and negotiated 
favorable reinsurance treaties with the 
Swiss company. In this way, claims 
against the Swiss company are at least 
partially paid by the U.S. company, 
thereby reducing taxable profits in the 
United States and building up the assets 
of the Swiss company very rapidly. 
Once sufficient assets are collected in this 
way in Switzerland, a worldwide organ- 
ization can be formed, largely from un- 
taxed earnings pulled out of the United 
States. 


EXTENT OF TAX HAVEN OPERATIONS 


I could go on detailing such cases all 
day. Even so, some may feel that these 
are isolated cases and that tax haven 
abuses are really not widespread. To be 
perfectly frank, I do not know just how 
widespread they are, and I doubt that 
the Internal Revenue Service knows. 
Our knowledge in this area is inade- 
quate. 

We do have some guidance, though. It 
has been estimated that there are about 
20,000 foreign corporations controlled by 
US. stockholders, in addition to an un- 
known number of partnerships, trusts, 
and other entities not in corporate form. 

I do not know how many of these are 
tax haven operations, but I believe they 
run into the thousands. There are some 
20 countries which have the requisite tax 
structure to become tax havens, but some 
of them do not have the political stabil- 
ity or the currency convertibility which 
would make tax haven operations within 
their borders safe or profitable. Among 
the more popular tax havens are the Ba- 
hamas, Panama, Switzerland, Liechten- 
stein, Liberia, Bermuda, the Netherlands 
Antilles, Venezuela, and, since business 
has fallen off at Monte Carlo, the almost 
sovereign principality of Monaco is mak- 
ing its bid. 

I have tried to get a rundown on the 
new corporations owned or controlled by 
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American interests which have been 
started in these countries, but it is diffi- 
cult. Some 2 years ago when I first 
started looking into tax haven abuses in 
detail, I was informed that our Com- 
merce and State Department people who 
are supposed to get this kind of infor- 
mation for us simply were not doing it, 
perhaps could not do it. In the past 
year or so, however, I find that our agen- 
cies are suddenly able to obtain more in- 
formation than was formerly the case. 
But we still do not know as much as we 
need to know. 

But we can pick up very concrete evi- 
dence here and there about tax-haven 
corporations. In 1960 and 1961, there 
was an increase in the number of corpo- 
rations officially reported as having been 
formed abroad by American corpora- 
tions. These reports are sketchy at best, 
and can show only trends or rough com- 
parisons. But it is interesting to note 
the large numbers reported from tax- 
haven countries as against those re- 
ported formed in Germany, for example. 
Of course it is possible that some of the 
corporations organized in tax-haven 
countries are there for legitimate rea- 
sons, but what are the probabilities? In 
1960 and 1961 official reports were re- 
ceived of the formation of 76 new sub- 
sidiaries in Switzerland, 46 in Panama, 
10 in Liechtenstein, and 55 in the Baha- 
mas. Compare these numbers in these 
large and important countries with the 
22 reported from Germany. As I said, 
these official reports are fragmentary, 
but on this basis it appears reasonable to 
assume that a great many of these cor- 
porations organized in tax havens are 
there for no legitimate purpose. The 
ratio of companies formed in tax havens 
to those formed in a country like Ger- 
many is certainly indicative of a great 
deal of tax-haven activity. 

We do know from other, and non- 
official, sources that there are hundreds 
of U.S.-owned corporations in Switzer- 
land. We have been able to identify 
about 500 Swiss subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies, and it would appear that a great 
many of them are of very recent origin. 

Last year, it was determined that, be- 
tween September 1, 1959, and December 
31, 1960, at least 217 new U.S. subsidi- 
aries were organized in Switzerland. A 
look at the cantons in which these new 
subsidiaries are located might give us 
an insight into the possibility of some of 
them having been organized purely as 
tax-avoidance devices. 

These 217 new subsidiaries are con- 
centrated largely in 3 of Switzerland’s 
22 cantons. Geneva got 63, Zurich 36, 
and Zug 56. All of these three cantons 
have favorable cantonal taxes and are 
good tax haven locations. 

There could conceivably be legitimate 
reasons for some of. these corporations 
setting up shop in Geneva and Zurich. 
But why would 56 U.S. corporations be 
organized in Zug in so short a time? 
This is a remote canton, having abso- 
lutely nothing to commend it to Amer- 
ican capital, so far as I can see, except 
that the taxes imposed by the canton can 
be negotiated down to about zero. I 
question whether any American sub- 
sidiary has been organized in Zug for 
legitimate reasons. 
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What legitimate purpose could be 
served by an American subsidiary in 
Liechtenstein? This country has a total 
population of about 15,000. The only 
thing approaching a city is a country 
village, Vaduz. The main industry there 
is stamp engraving and printing. Any 
of my colleagues who have seen the 
movie “The Mouse That Roared” will 
have a fairly correct idea of the eco- 
nomic potential of Liechtenstein. Yet 
we find many American corporations 
setting up headquarters there, simply to 
beat some government, usually our own, 
out of taxes. 

Another indication of the extent of tax 
haven activities is seen in the formation 
of foreign insurance companies owned 
by American interests shortly after the 
Congress passed the Life Insurance Com- 
pany Income Tax Act of 1959 to begin 
taxing, although inadequately, some of 
the underwriting gains of life insurance 
companies. According to the best infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain, there 
was in 1955, one American-owned insur- 
ance company established in the Ba- 
hamas. In 1958, one more was estab- 
lished. In 1959, 20 new ones sprang up, 
and during the first part of 1960, for 
which I have statistics, at an accelerated 
rate. This timing could hardly be a 
coincidence. This story has been re- 
peated in other tax haven countries. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CORRECTION 


Many apologists for our international 
operators do publicly recognize that 
there is a tax haven problem. But they 
hasten to state that it is small and can 
be cleared up by administrative action 
on the part of the Internal Revenue 
Service. This is not so easy. 

The tools needed by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to police international 
operations are not now in existence, and 
I doubt they can be made available. It 
would take too much manpower under 
the very best conditions to police all 
these corporations. And bear in mind 
that we are dealing with corporations 
which are subject to, and under the pro- 
tection of, foreign governments even 
though owned by American taxpayers. 
The economic espionage laws in such 
countries as Switzerland and Liechten- 
stein are regularly invoked when our 
Internal Revenue Service agents, sta- 
tioned in Paris to monitor operations of 
U.S. corporations in Europe, try to in- 
vestigate one of our own foreign opera- 
tors. These economic espionage laws, by 
the way, constitute one of the big draw- 
ing cards which often induce tax haven 
operators to set up shop in a particular 
country. These international freeboot- 
ers wants to conduct their operations in 
as much secrecy as possible. 

I did succeed in getting some rather 
mild reporting amendments adopted in 
1960. The reports which are now just 
beginning to come in as a result of these 
changes will be of some assistance to the 
Internal Revenue Service in knowing 
when and where certain organizations 
and reorganizations take place, but this 
is still not enough. Our Treasury offi- 
cials simply do not know and cannot 
know what is going on overseas. 

Of course if a tax haven corporation 
is purely a sham, it is legally possible to 
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ignore its form as a legal entity, look 
through the foreign corporation and tax 
the U.S. parent corporation on the profits 
ostensibly earned by the dummy cor- 
poration. It sounds easy, but it is hard 
to do. 

We also have available to the Internal 
Revenue Service section 482, and I often 
hear it said that the Internal Revenue 
Service has only to use section 482 a 
little more vigorously to correct tax 
haven abuses. This section allows IRS 
to make a proper allocation of income 
and expenses among related taxpayers, 
Theoretically, it is possible to correct a 
great many abuses by this route. As a 
practical matter, there are many diffi- 
culties. 

Suppose it is suspected that a domestic 
corporation is using a Panamanian sub- 
sidiary improperly in purchasing raw 
materials and using a Swiss subsidiary 
improperly in marketing its products 
abroad. The general pattern of such an 
arrangement is that the domestic cor- 
poration would purchase from its sub- 
sidiary in Panama at a higher than 
justifiable price and sell to its Swiss 
subsidiary at too low a price. What are 
some of the problems the IRS is up 
against? 

Taxpayers, in such a situation, are 
generally not fully cooperative. The 
books of the domestic corporation can be 
examined, of course, but they tell only 
about one-third of the story. When the 
agent tries to secure the books of the 
Swiss corporation he is often stopped by 
the Swiss authorities. In some cases he 
will be allowed to go to Switzerland but 
will receive no assistance from the Swiss 
authorities. He must, then, visit a dozen 
or more countries and many hundreds of 
customers and suppliers to try to trace 
individual transactions. If he is lucky 
and gets some good evidence together, he 
then faces a long administrative and 
court fight. This takes years and the 
full-time of many highly skilled persons. 
We do not have a great many of the type 
that this requires but there are untold 
thousands of U.S. foreign corporations 
and subsidiaries. 

The magnitude of the policing task 
can be realized just by looking at the 
sheer numbers of foreign subsidiaries 
some corporations maintain. At least 
one domestic corporation is known to 
have over 250 foreign affiliates of one 
kind or another. I have in my files the 
names of 98 foreign corporations in 
which one particular U.S. corporation 
owns at least a 25-percent interest. 

I do not think it is possible for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service adequately to po- 
lice tax haven dodges no matter how 
many reporting and investigative tools 
we give them. 

LEGISLATIVE CORRECTION 


Given the fact that it is a practical im- 
possibility, then, to police foreign opera- 
tors adequately through administrative 
action, we are face to face with the ne- 
cessity for making some legislative 
changes which may clear up our diffi- 
culties. 

The essence of the difficulty in dealing 
with tax haven operations is secrecy. 
The thing which makes it all worthwhile 
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to the U.S. corporation is deferral of the 
U.S. income tax. 

The only sure cure for the problem is 
to tax annually, as earned, all the profits 
of all U.S.-owned corporations, no mat- 
ter where they are located. If the cor- 
poration is located in a country which 
has a tax structure similar to our own, 
the additional tax it will pay to the 
United States will be small. If it is oper- 
ating in a tax haven country legitimately 
it will not be at any disadvantage vis-a- 
vis corporations operating in other for- 
eign countries or in the United States. 
If it is operating in a tax haven country 
unethically the ‘taxation of its profits 
will go a long way toward discouraging 
and terminating such unethical opera- 
tions. 

The termination of the deferral privi- 
lege for all foreign subsidiaries is the 
best and surest way of stopping tax 
haven abuses. 

Of course, it is theoretically possible 
to go about correcting abuses legisla- 
tively in another way. It would be pos- 
sible, theoretically, to single out and de- 
fine each and every possible tax haven 
abuse and then draw up legislation 
specifically aimed at that abuse. This 
may be possible, but it certainly is not 
practical. 

I have tried this approach. Last year 
I introduced a bill which I think would 
terminate one type of reinsurance racket. 
This approach necessitated making 
major changes in three sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code. And this was 
aimed at stopping only one type of rein- 
surance abuse. There are several types 
of abuse in this one narrow field alone. 
And, in matters as complicated as this, 
new loopholes can be pried open as fast 
as an old one is papered over if we only 
give cursory, surface treatment to the 
problem. In my view, the specific, piece- 
meal type of attack on tax haven abuses 
will not work. 

Repeal of the deferral privilege will 
correct most of the abuses. This would 
be both effective and fair. 

To sum up briefiy, I have now deliv- 
ered three addresses on the taxation of 
foreign operations. I have stated my 
reasons for feeling that the rapid expan- 
sion of certain foreign operations, par- 
ticularly manufacturing subsidiaries in 
Europe, is not in the public interest, 
especially when they are subsidized and 
encouraged by U.S. tax favoritism. 

I have shown how some of our foreign 
investment adversely affects the domes- 
tic economy by shipping factories and 
jobs overseas, and I have shown how the 
same operations adversely affect the bal- 
ance of payments and gold drain. 

Today I have shown something of the 
effect and extent of tax haven abuses. 

A principal cause of all those prob- 
lems—tax abuses and inequity, the ex- 
port of jobs and capital overseas, the 
balance of payments and gold drain diffi- 
culties—is our faulty taxation of foreign 
operations. The cure, then, lies at least 
partially in tightening up these tax laws 
so as to equalize the taxation of domestic 
and foreign operations, as well as to 
equalize the taxation of operations in 
various foreign countries, including tax 
havens, 
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The tax bill which is now being con- 
sidered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will give the Senate a vehicle for 
serious legislative action in this field. I 
shall do my best to see that the Senate 
has the opportunity to act, 


CONTRIBUTION OF REPUBLIC 
AVIATION CORP. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
recent decision of the Defense Depart- 
ment not to continue procurement of the 
F-105 fighter bomber has been a great 
blow to Long Island and in particular 
to those individuals in the corporation 
who did such a fine job in developing 
this up to now very satisfactory and 
highly praised airplane. In the develop- 
ment and production of this supersonic 
plane, Republic Aviation made a deliber- 
ate and concentrated attempt to reduce 
costs throughout the program. 

As a result, Republic was able to re- 
duce its bill by $226 million at a time 
when national defense cost the United 
States about $100,000 a minute. The 
American people can be very grateful for 
the kind of cost reduction achieved by 
Republic. This accomplishment is an 
additional reason why the Defense De- 
partment should exert every possible ef- 
fort to insure that Republic Aviation re- 
ceives continuing consideration from the 
Federal Government. Because of per- 
haps overhasty decisions in design com- 
petitions, this firm is now faced with a 
drastic and serious decline in business 
and employment. The loss, not only to 
Long Island, but to the entire defense 
procurement picture, would be grave. 
It is most assuredly in the national in- 
terest for the Defense Department to 
make sure that Republic’s proposals in 
the future are given the most careful 
consideration and that every effort is 
taken to channel programs to Republic 
in the interim period. 

This is the kind of effort the Defense 
Department should encourage, not pen- 
alize. I, therefore, intend to specifically 
call it to Secretary McNamara’s atten- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks 
the press release describing Republic’s 
achievement in saving the American 
taxpayers a quarter of a billion dollars. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

REPUBLIC SHAVES F-105D Cosrs IN 2-YEAR 
ProGRAM—NATIONWIDE Cost REDUCTION 
CAMPAIGN REDUCES Costs $226 MILLION 
WasHIncTon, D.C., February 26.—More 

than $226 million have been saved in produc- 
tion of the supersonic F-105D fighter-bomber 
as the result of a 2-year nationwide cost- 
reduction Mundy I, Peale, presi- 
dent of Republic Aviation Corp., reported 
toda; 


y. 

Peale, in a keynote address at the opening 
session of the sixth joint industry-military 
packaging and materials handling sympo- 
sium sponsored by the National Security In- 
dustrial Association, told delegates that $189 
million of the sayings were achieved by the 
company and its associate contractors, and 
that an additional $37 million was obtained 
by suppliers to the Government of equip- 
ment used in the jet aircraft. The cumula- 
tive savings are based on unit costs of the 
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1,400-mile-an-hour fighter in fiscal 1960 and 
1961 versus 1959’s costs. 

The campaign, Peale explained, is being 
carried on by an estimated 40,000 people in 
831 companies in 80 States, all of whom are 
tes Sane ay dream pes He ew 


He pointed out that national defense will 
cost the United States about $100,000 a min- 
ute this year. Inasmuch as industry spends 
50 percent of the procurement dollars it has 
the responsibility, he added, to see to it that 
its operations are as efficient and economi- 
cal as human ingenuity can make them. 

‘Thinking small helps as much as thinking 
big, Peale said, citing savings of $340,000 his 
company had achieved with 33 of its sup- 
pliers in the routine area of materials han- 
dling and packaging. For example, one sup- 
plier redesigned the packaging for landing 
gear assembly from a wooden crate to re- 
usable metal sections and saved $84 per 
plane, or overall contract saving of $26,500. 

Cost management at the Long Island air- 
craft firm is directed toward three areas, 
the Republic official explained: on-site, 
off-site costs on subcontracted items, and 
costs for Government-furnished equipment. 
Although costs incurred at Republic itself 
represent less than half of the contract dol- 
lar, the on-site program accounts for almost 
three-fourths of the total savings, he stated. 

Peale cited the use of a direct labor con- 
trol and reporting system to improve shop 
supervision; quality control and scrap re- 
duction and new tooling and manufacturing 
methods as typical of the procedures intro- 
duced to reduce costs, in addition to im- 
provements in materials handling. Addi- 
tional improvement is being made through 
the installation of an automated data col- 
lection system which will feed timekeeping 
and other data direct to a computer. 

However, he cautioned the conference 
delegates not to get transfixed by the dollar 
sign. Saving dollars will not, by itself, guar- 
antee success of any program, he declared, 
unless it also improves quality, increases 
reliability or achieves better performance in 
some manner. 

We cannot let the sheer volume of dollars 
involved in a $52.7 billion military budget 
delude us into thinking we have a built-in 
cushion against mistakes or an excuse for 
waste, he added. 


THE POLICY OF THE INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have received from the Secretary of the 
Interior a statement of Interior Depart- 
ment policy in relation to the acquisition 
of land and provision of recreational op- 
portunities at reservoirs constructed by 
Interior Department agencies. 

Accompanying the new Interior policy 
is copy of an agreement between the De- 
partment and the Corps of U.S. Army 
Engineers on the same subject. 

This new policy, and the agreement of 
the Interior Department and the Corps 
of Army Engineers, are intended to 
implement recommendations of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission that we take the greatest 
possible advantage of recreational op- 
portunities at Federal dams, to meet a 
phenomenal growth in use of water- 
based recreational facilities. 

ORRRC studies based on interviews 
with a cross section of 16,000 of our citi- 


ational activity, will move into first 
place, supplanting “driving for pleasure,” 
in the years ahead. 
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Available beaches are today over- 
crowded. Meeting future needs is going 
to require wise use of every foot of 
shore—ocean, lake, river or reservoir 
shore—that can be made available for 
recreation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the new Interior Depart- 
ment statement of policy, and the Army- 
Interior agreement, in the RECORD for 
the information of Members. 

I congratulate the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Corps of Engineers for the 
speedy response and implementation of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission recommendation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

JOINT POLICIES OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
INTERIOR AND OF THE ARMY RELATIVE TO 
RESERVOIR PROJECT LANDS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR RESERVOIR PROJECTS 
Insofar as permitted by law, it is the 

policy of the Departments of the Interior 
and of the Army to acquire, as a part of 
reservoir project construction, adequate in- 
terest in lands necessary for the realization 
of optimum values for all purposes includ- 
ing additional land areas to assure full re- 
alization of optimum present and future 
outdoor recreational and fish and wildlife 
potentials of each reservoir. 

1. Lands for reservoir construction and 
operation. The fee title will be acquired to 
the following: 

(a) Lands necessary for permanent struc- 
tures. 

(b) Lands below the maximum flowage 

line of the reservoir including lands below 

a selected freeboard where necessary to safe- 

against the effects of saturation, wave 
action, and bank erosion, and to permit in- 
duced surcharge operation. 

(c) Lands needed to provide for public 
access to the maximum flowage line as de- 
scribed in paragraph 1b, or for operation 
and maintenance of the project. 

2. Additional lands for correlative pur- 
poses. The fee title will be acquired for the 
following: 

(a) Such lands as are needed to meet pres- 
ent and future requirements for fish and 
wildlife as determined pursuant to the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

(b) Such lands as are needed to meet 
present and future public requirements for 
outdoor recreation, as may be authorized by 
Congress, 

3. Easements in lieu of fee title may be 

taken only for lands that meet all of the 

following conditions: 

(a) Lands lying above the storage pool. 

(b) Lands in remote portions of the proj- 
ect area. 

(c) Lands determined to be of no sub- 
stantial value for protection or enhancement 
of fish and wildlife resources, or for public 
outdoor recreation. 

(d) It is to the financial advantage of 
the Government to take easements in lieu 
of fee title. 

4. Blocking out. Blocking out will be ac- 
complished in accordance with sound real 
estate practices; for example, on minor sec- 
tional subdivision lines; and normally, land 
will not be acquired to avoid severance dam- 
age if the owner will waive such damage. 

5. Mineral rights. Mineral, oil and gas 
rights will not be acquired except where 
the development thereof would interfere 
with project purposes, but mineral rights 
not acquired will be subordinated to the 
Government’s right to regulate their devel- 
opment in a manner that will not interfere 
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with the primary purposes of the project, in- 


would interfere with the operation of the 
project for any project purpose will be pro- 
hibited on reservoir project lands. 
This joint agreement will be published in 
the Federal Register. 
Approved: 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
STEPHEN = 
Acting Secretary of the Army. 
POLICIES OF THE DEPARTMENT RELATIVE TO 
RESERVOIR PROJECT LANDS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The following material is a portion of 
the departmental manual and the number- 
ing system is that of the manual. Secre- 
tary Order 2744 (19 FR 381) is revoked. 


PART 751—RESERVOIR PROJECT LANDS 
Chapter 1—Policies 


751.1.1. General policy: The Department 
of the Interior considers that public recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife should be pur- 
poses given full consideration equally with 
other purposes of reservoir projects under- 
taken by the Federal Government. To this 
end, insofar as permitted by law, the plan- 
ning, development, and management of Fed- 
eral reservoirs for which this Department 
has a responsibility shall provide for realiza- 
tion of optimum present and future outdoor 
recreation and fish and wildlife potentiali- 
ties associated with each reservoir develop- 
ment. 

51.1.2. Reservoir projects proposed for 
authorization: 

A, Planning and development: 

1. The project plan for each reservoir proj- 
ect for which authorization is sought will 
explicitly include recreation and fish and 
wildlife provisions generally in accord with 
the policy statement in section 1 of this 
statement. Such provisions in project plans 
will be sufficiently specific so that when the 
project is authorized the Department of the 
Interior will have a clear basis for requesting 
appropriations and other action to effectu- 
ate the plan. 

2. The National Park Service and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service are responsible respec- 
tively for developing the recreation and the 
fish and wildlife portions of the project plan, 
and they shall collaborate with the reservoir 
construction agency to assure a mutually 
acceptable project plan. i 

B. Review: Authorization proposals pend- 
ing in the Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget, or before the Congress will be re- 
viewed to assure conformance with the pol- 
icies set forth herein, and such general or 
specific legislation and such rules and regu- 
lations as may be needed to effectuate the 
policies and procedures set forth herein will 
be submitted for appropriate action. 

751.13. Reservoirs in operation, under 
construction, or authorized: The status of 
reservoirs for which this Department has the 
responsibility including those reservoirs 
already authorized but not yet under con- 
struction, reservoirs currently under con- 
struction but not yet completed, and com- 
pleted reservoirs now in operation will be 
reviewed to determine what measures are 
needed and appropriate in order to apply to 
such reservoirs the policies and procedures 
set forth herein, and to provide plans and 
cost estimates for such measures. Such gen- 
eral or specific m and such rules and 
regulations as may be needed to effectuate 
the policies and procedures set forth herein 
will be submitted for appropriate action. 

751.1.4. Acquisition of lands for reservoir 
projects: It is the policy of the Department 
of the Interior to acquire as a part of res- 
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ervoir project construction adequate inter- 
est in lands necessary for the realization of 
optimum values for all purposes including 
additional land areas to assure full realiza- 
tion of optimum present and future outdoor 
recreational and fish and wildlife potentials 
of each reservoir. 

A. Lands for reservoir construction and 
operation: The fee title will be acquired to 
the following: 

1. Lands necessary for permanent struc- 


tures. 

2. Lands below the maximum flowage line 
of the reservoir including lands below a se- 
lected freeboard where necessary to safeguard 
against the effects of saturation, wave ac- 
tion, and bank erosion, and to permit in- 
duced surcharge operation. 

3. Lands needed to provide for public ac- 
cess to the maximum flowage line as de- 
scribed in paragraph 1b, or for operation and 
maintenance of the project. 

B. Additional lands for correlative pur- 
poses: The fee title will be acquired for the 
following: 

1, Such lands as are needed to meet pres- 
ent and future requirements for fish and 
wildlife as determined pursuant to the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

2. Such lands as are needed to meet pres- 
sent and future requirements for outdoor 
recreation, as may be authorized by Con- 
gress ý 


C. Easements in lieu of fee title may be 
taken only for lands that meet all of the 
following conditions: 

1. Lands lying above the storage pool. 

2. Lands in remote portions of the project 
area. 

3. Lands determined by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service or the National Park Serv- 
ice respectively to be of no substantial value 
for protection or enhancement of fish and 
wildlife resources, or for public outdoor rec- 
reation. 

4. It is to the financial advantage of the 
Government to take easements in lieu of 
fee title. 

D. Blocking out: Blocking out will be 
accomplished in accordance with sound real 
estate practices, for example, on minor sec- 
tional subdivision lines; and normally, land 
will not be acquired to avoid severance dam- 
age if the owner will waive such damage. 

E. Mineral rights: Mineral, oil and gas 
rights will not be acquired except where the 
development thereof would interfere with 
project purposes, but mineral rights not ac- 
quired will be subordinated to the Govern- 
ment’s right to regulate their development 
in a manner that will not interfere with the 
primary purposes of the project, including 
public access. 

F. Buildings: Buildings for human occu- 
pancy as well as other structures which 
would interfere with the operation of the 
project for any project purpose will be pro- 
hibited on reservoir project lands. 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Bul- 
garia was a mighty kingdom during the 
Middle Ages, but early in the 15th cen- 
tury it was overrun by the Ottoman 
Turks. Then for some 400 years its 
sturdy and stouthearted people lived 
under Ottoman sultans without losing 
sight of their goal, without relinquishing 
their dream of freedom. In 1878 they 
at last regained their freedom and in- 
dependence. That happy event took 
place as the result of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78, and the peace treaty 
signed on March 3 guaranteed Bulgaria’s 
freedom. 
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That historic event of 84 years ago be- 
came a national holiday for the Bul- 
garian people, marking a definite turn- 
ing point in their history. Since then, 
however, their history has been com- 
pounded with happiness and misery, 
achievement and tragedy. They were 
dragged into the First World War, and 
fought on the side of the vanquished. 
In this they were unfortunate, but they 
were no more fortunate in the last war. 
Again, much against their wishes, they 
were drawn into it, and before it was 
over they found themselves behind the 
Iron Curtain. There they are today, 
separated and sealed off from the free 
world. For all practical purposes their 
country is part of the Soviet Union and 
they are pawns in the hands of the So- 
viet bosses. For almost two decades 
they have been suffering under the un- 
relaxing yoke of Communist tyranny. 
But these fighters for freedom have not 
forgotten the momentous event of 84 
years ago, their liberation day, and its 
supreme significance. Though they are 
not free to celebrate it in their home- 
land, this is being done annually in Bul- 
garian communities throughout the free 
world. I gladly join in the celebration 
of the 84th anniversary of this historic 
event, Bulgarian Liberation Day, in the 
hope that one day Bulgaria will again 
enjoy a true liberation from Soviet im- 
perialism. 


ADMINISTRATION POSITION ON 
CONGRESSIONAL TRADE VETO 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
been urging for quite some time now 
that the Congress include in the 1962 
Trade Extension Act provision for a two- 
thirds congressional veto over trade 
agreements and modifications of agree- 
ments negotiated by the executive 
branch. 

The reasons for this are clear and 
simple. The Constitution assigns the 
Congress authority over trade matters. 
While admittedly, the President must be 
given the responsibility for the day-to- 
day implementation of trade negotia- 
tions, it is my firm belief that some way 
must be found to retain in the Congress 
more of its constitutional authority over 
trade than is contemplated in the draft 
legislation which has been submitted to 
us by the administration. 

Giving the Congress a veto within a 
specified period of time, for example 60 
days, will result in more balanced and 
wider consideration of the factors which 
enter into the negotiating of trade agree- 
ments. It will by no means hamstring 
the President. I want to emphasize 
that the recently announced agreement 
with the Common Market took 16 
months to work out. If we are going to 
spend 16 months negotiating, then 
surely we can give the Congress 60 days 
to think it over. 

The Congress is more responsible to 
and knowledgeable about local condi- 
tions, local workers, and local industry 
than is the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. This is an important point. 
Some industries cannot afford tariff re- 
ductions. I believe that we must ex- 
pand our trade contacts to the fullest 
extent possible; but I do not believe that 
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our Nation or any other nation should 
do so in these special cases wherein 
trade concessions would mean an unreal- 
istic and dangerous burden on American 
workers and certain very directly af- 
fected American communities. 

Trade legislation is of absolutely vital 
importance this year. This is one of 
those exciting turning points in our his- 
tory. We are facing a new phenom- 
enon—the growth of mighty constella- 
tions of trading power, the Common 
Market of Europe and eventually the 
common markets of the future of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. We must 
move ahead: not as Democrats and Re- 
publicans, but as Americans. 

This is not an issue for debates be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. It 
works both ways. It is liberal in the 
sense that it will expand trade. It is 
conservative in the sense that it will 
help us to preserve and to strengthen 
the free enterprise system around the 
world. Our Nation must continue to 
take the lead in building a businesslike 
understanding among free people, joined 
in a mutual striving for prosperity and 
peace. 

I fully believe that the Congress will 
enact legislation this year to permit an 
orderly progression toward wider trade 
contacts. I stress the word “orderly” 
for it is this concept of an orderly move- 
ment to expand trade that we must keep 
uppermost in mind. While increasing 
our trade with the nations of the free 
world, we must at the same time see to 
it that our domestic economy is strong 
and that we permit it to continue to 
grow and to prosper by reserving the 
conditions for it to do so. Here at home, 
we must avoid having certain trade 
policy decisions bring about the un- 
necessary disruption of men and indus- 
tries. 

A two-thirds congressional trade veto, 
such as I suggested, would only be ex- 
ercised under the most extreme circum- 
stances, circumstances in which the 
President clearly exceeded the intent of 
the Congress. Furthermore, even if this 
veto power were not exercised in a given 
case, the very fact of bringing the Con- 
gress into this process would assure a 
more balanced consideration of trade 
matters. The requirement for congres- 
sional review would make our negotia- 
tors overseas more aware of the fact that 
we in the Congress and in fact the entire 
Nation are interested in what they are 
doing. 

Mr. President, I want to make it 
abundantly clear that giving the Con- 
gress power to veto trade agreements 
negotiated by the President would not 
be inconsistent with realistic tariff ne- 
gotiating between ourselves and the 
European Common Market. It is true 
that a trade veto would in certain cases 
serve as a restraint in the broad process 
of trade negotiations, but whether this 
is desirable depends upon how a veto is 
applied, not upon the fact of its exist- 
ence. I believe it would serve as a brake 
upon widespread, and possibly irrespon- 
sible, reductions in tariffs. From the 
point of view of outright free traders, 
who want no such brakes, this would be 
a bad feature of the law. Contrarily, 
from the point of view of those who 
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want the President to use the brake 
pedal, as well as the accelerator, it is a 
desirable feature. 

The decision is up to the Congress. 
If we are to give the President broad 
new trade negotiating powers, which it 
appears he must have, then surely there 
is ample and sufficient reason for the 
Congress to insist that some provision 
be included for congressional oversight 
on a continuing basis in the 1962 trade 
bill. 

Recently, I addressed a letter to the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. George 
Ball, inquiring as to the administration’s 
Position on the possibility of including 
a trade veto provision in the 1962 Trade 
Extension Act. The Under Secretary’s 
reply was responsive and thoughtful, but 
unfortunately negative. In opposing a 
trade veto, Mr. Ball said that he feared 
“that the element of insecurity implicit 
in the possibility of a congressional veto 
would place our side under an almost 
impossible disability.” 

Mr. President, before I indicate my 
views on this specific point I think it 
would be appropriate to request unani- 
mous consent to have Secretary Ball’s 
letter appear at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEBRUARY 13, 1962. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Ken: I have given careful thought 
to the proposal that you made on the Senate 
floor January 15. You suggest that Congress 
be given the power to veto by a two-thirds 
vote trade agreements and modifications 
thereof. I am grateful to you for sending 
it to me. 

I appreciate your initiative in putting 
forth a proposal that might make it easier 
for the Congress to enact a balanced trade 
policy. I am delighted also to find that 
you and I are in agreement on the need for 
the United States to take a giant step to 
strengthen and secure our trade relations. 

The negotiation of agreements that will 
preserve and expand market opportunities 
for American producers will undoubtedly 
prove complex and difficult. If they are to 
succeed it will be essential that our repre- 
sentatives be able to assure their negotiating 
partners that they are in position to con- 
clude binding arrangements. I am afraid 
that the element of insecurity implicit in 
the possibility of a congressional veto could 
place our side under an almost impossible 
disability. 

In drafting the proposed new trade bill, 
we haye taken into account the need to pro- 
vide clear and precise standards for the utili- 
zation of the authority delegated to the 
President. As a result the intent of Con- 
gress should be so well defined as to avoid 
the need for a congressional scrutiny after 
the fact. 

I recognize the constructive purpose in the 
initiative you have taken, but for the reasons 
I have stated I do not feel that we could 
support an amendment of the President's 
trade proposals along the line you have sug- 
gested. 

I am sorry to have taken so long in answer- 
ing this letter, but I wanted to give thought- 
ful study to your suggestions. 

I hope that we can have an opportunity 
to discuss the trade legislation in more de- 
tail before long. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, . 
GEORGE W. BALL, 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, to re- 
iterate, Mr. Ball contends that a con- 
gressional veto would place our side un- 
der an almost impossible disability. I 
think that the Secretary is mistaken in 
this viewpoint. It is my impression 
upon a fairly close study of the workings 
of the European Common Market, that a 
very similar power will be lodged in the 
Council of Ministers of the Common 
Market. 

After the EEC is fully established, 
member states no longer will have juris- 
diction over tariffs. Setting tariff rates 
will be a prerogative of the EEC, through 
its various institutions, primarily the 
Commission and the Council of Minis- 
ters. If one studies the structure of 
these governing units of the EEC, which 
will exist and have full authority in 1966— 
67, they suggest an important argu- 
ment for giving Congress a veto author- 
ity in trade matters. Let me briefly 
describe the major governing units of 
the EEC. 

The Commission consists of nine per- 
sons appointed by common agreement 
among member states for a renewable 4- 
year term. It is the executive body of 
the EEC, its members being responsible 
to the Community as an entity and not 
to any member government. It prepares 
recommendations for the Council of 
Ministers and also decides certain mat- 
ters itself, as provided for in the treaty. 

The Council of Ministers has the final 
power of decision. It is composed of one 
representative from each member state. 
Its principal responsibility is to coordi- 
nate the economic policies of the mem- 
bers and to decide important issues 
arising with respect to the Common 
Market. Generally speaking, the Com- 
mission’s powers are those of supervision 
and recommendation, whereas final de- 
cisions on most major questions of 
policy are vested in the Council. 

Certain decisions of the Council must 
be unanimous, while others may be by 
what is known as a qualified majority 
vote, a vote weighted in accordance with 
the importance of the individual coun- 
try represented. The representatives of 
Germany, France, and Italy have four 
votes each, those of Belgium and the 
Netherlands two, and of Luxembourg 
one. Certain questions, however, can be 
decided by a simple majority vote. 
Through the course of the transition 
period an increasing number of decisions 
can be reached by simple majority vote. 

The Assembly, which serves the Coal 
and Steel Community and Euratom—the 
Atomic Energy Community, which was 
created simultaneously with the Eco- 
nomic Community—as well as the EEC, 
is a 142-man body appointed by the par- 
liaments of the member states. 

It has few powers, other than to de- 
bate and to recommend. It may censure 
the Commission by a two-thirds vote, in 
which case the members of the Commis- 
sion are to resign as a body. It has no 
power over the Council of Ministers. 

The Court of Justice, also shared with 
the Coal and Steel Community and Eura- 
tom, consists of seven judges who are 
chosen for 6-year terms by the govern- 
ments of the member states. As the 
judicial arm of the Community, it hears 
appeals from individuals and corpora- 
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tions affected by decisions of the Com- 
mission and Council. It also has juris- 
diction over appeals by the member 
states. If it finds that a member state 
has failed to fulfill an obligation, it is 
authorized to take corrective measures 
prescribed in the treaty. 

Article 113 of the Treaty of Rome pro- 
vides that the Commission shall submit 
to the Council recommendations with a 
view to tariff negotiations with third 
countries concerning the customs tariff. 
The Council is to authorize the Commis- 
sion to open such negotiations, and the 
Commission is to conduct them in con- 
sultation with a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Council to assist it in this 
task within the framework of such direc- 
tives as the Council may issue to it. 

It is clear to me from these provisions 
that all EEC tariff reductions negotiated 
by the Commission will be subject to 
approval by the Council. As far as the 
external affairs of the EEC are con- 
cerned, the requirement of approval by 
the Council is roughly analogous to a re- 
quirement that trade agreements negoti- 
ated by the President of the United 
States shall be subject to veto by the 
U.S. Congress. 

This is my main point. If the EEC 
preserves to the Council the power to 
review and overrule the Commission, 
then what reason is there for the United 
States not to assign a similar power to 
the Congress under certain carefully pre- 
scribed conditions? 

The same reasoning applies with re- 
spect to the United Kingdom, which is 
not yet a member of the EEC. British 
negotiators represent Her Majesty's 
government, but cannot commit the 
United Kingdom. Under the British 
Cabinet form of government only the 
Prime Minister and his government can 
commit the country, but always subject 
to ultimate approval by the Parliament. 
If Parliament disapproves the Prime 
Minister’s policies and acts, he must re- 
sign, whereupon a new government is 
formed. í 

In sum, I am of the opinion that the 
proposal that Congress have power to 
veto trade agreements negotiated by the 
President, within a reasonable period 
of time, is consistent with the principles 
of the Treaty of Rome. It will not put 
our negotiators at any more of a dis- 
advantage than negotiators for the 
Commission of the European Economic 
Community. 

With this in mind, I cannot subscribe 
to the reasoning suggested by the Under 
Secretary of State in his reply to my 
letter asking his opinion on a congres- 
sional trade veto. I hope and believe 
that the Congress will uphold this view 
and that there will be included in the 
1962 Trade Extension Act reasonable 
powers for the Congress to participate in 
this vital and far-reaching movement 
to achieve expanded trade contracts 
among the nations of the free world. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
yesterday ended a series of hearings on 
the new farm bill. Some of the testi- 
mony given before that committee is 
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extremely helpful and useful in the con- 
sideration of the farm problem, which is 
one of the most serious and difficult and 
perplexing problems that confront the 
Congress and the Nation. 

Because much of the testimony was 
of such widespread importance, I will 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

First I call attention to the testimony 
of Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice 
president, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. This group represents ap- 
proximately 5,700 farmer cooperatives 
throughout the Nation, serving approxi- 
mately 2.75 million farmer memberships. 
I should like to read one or two passages 
in Mr. Brinkley’s statement to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


The latest information from the Council 
of Economic Advisers is that net per capita 
farm income fell from 53 percent of per- 
capita nonfarm income to 43 percent of per 
capita nonfarm income during the past 
decade. 


In other words, the farmer is getting 
only $4 for every $10 of off-farm earn- 
ings. 

Mr. Brinkley goes on to say: 

Our principal.reason for this statement 
is that the overall approach of the bill aims 
to create an economic climate or atmosphere 
in which farmers can aspire to earn, through 
the market system, a standard of living com- 
parable to that of nonfarmers, 


Mr, Brinkley continues: 


This is a program for long-range transfer 
of excess resources out of agriculture. Such 
a transfer is urgently needed because there 
is almost universal agreement that the grow- 
ing imbalance between agricultural output 
and demand, domestic and foreign, for these 
products is caused by too many resources in 
the agricultural production plant. Further- 
more, organization of agriculture in millions 
of relatively small-scale and highly compet- 
itive units makes this transfer virtually un- 
attainable by private means. The farmers 
producing each commodity may, by exten- 
sive and enlightened group action, manage 
local surpluses or short-run surpluses of 
their product, but they cannot control the 
general surplus caused by excessive resources. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement by Mr. Brinkley be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES BEFORE THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY ON S. 
2786, FEBRUARY 22, 1962 
I am Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice 

president, National Council of Farmer Co- 

operatives. We appreciate the opportunity 
to present our views on S. 2786 to this com- 
mittee. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives is a national federation of farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations. 
Our affiliates include 5,700 farmer coopera- 
tives throughout the Nation serving approxi- 
mately 2.75 million farmer memberships. 
Our member organizations market for their 
farmer members varying percentages of most 
commercial farm commodities and purchase 
for their farmer members their basic produc- 
tion supplies. 

Our statement is separated into several 
sections corresponding to the different titles 
of the bill. 
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GENERAL SCOPE OF THE BILL 


The need for a vigorous multipronged at- 
tack on the farm problem is before us to- 
day as it has been for many years. The 
overwhelming need for such an attack 
arises from the fact of almost continuously 
declining income position of farmers. The 
latest information from the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is that net per capita farm 
income fell from 53 percent of per capita 
nonfarm income to 43 percent of per capita 
nonfarm income during the past decade. 
This is principally the result of an economic 
organization and structure of agriculture in 
which the cardinal rule of operation is un- 
restricted, or ineffectively restricted, output 
from the resources available regardless of 
price. In sharp contrast the economic or- 
ganization of industry and labor permit oper- 
ations in which restricted output tailored to 
demand is widespread. Another important 
stimulus for a multipronged attack is that 
the farm problem is not a simple one and 
will not respond to simple one-shot magic 
formula ideas. The proper approach is a 
careful introduction of new ideas and wise 
modification and improvement of old ideas. 

The program and activities proposed in 
this bill represent a comprehensive attack 
on the farm income problem. Although our 
testimony later will show that we do not 
agree with certain specific recommendations 
we believe there is merit in the general struc- 
ture—which meets today’s needs and pre- 
pares for the next decade at the same time. 
Our principal reason for this statement is 
that the overall approach of the bill aims 
to create an economic climate or atmos- 
phere in which farmers can aspire to earn, 
through the market system, a standard of 
living comparable to that of nonfarmers. It 
seeks to do this by balancing productive 
resources in agriculture with food and fiber 
needs for normal consumption, exports, and 
carryover. In such a climate farmers will 
be able to strengthen their economic bar- 
gaining power and thus retain some of the 
rewards of their rising productivity so that 
they may continue their contribution to 
economic progress. The structure of this 
bill also seeks to reduce tax costs of farm 
programs by reducing the surplus in storage. 

Our general policies over the years have 
favored any reasonable approach provided it 
would give an attainable degree of hope for 
achieving the objectives we mentioned 
above. We submit further that we are not 
seeking perfection but it seems to us im- 
perative that a minimum gage of effec- 
tiveness must rest upon a reversal of the 
trend toward ever-mounting surpluses. Such 
a trend can lead only to increasing depend- 
ence upon the bounty of a government whose 
gratefulness for such long-continued abun- 
dance may one day reach the breaking point. 
We suggest, therefore, that effective action 
is somewhat overdue. We further submit 
that if Congress does establish a more di- 
rect and forceful approach in this direction, 
incentive programs leading to a phasing out 
of such an approach should, at the same 
time, be included. We suggest that title I 
is a step in that direction. We urge that 
we not look only to ever-increasing controls 
as the paramount fate of agriculture in this 
country. Yet, we must realize that neither 
can we continue with the plans which re- 
sulted in our present problem. 

Before commenting on title I, I want to 
express concern with the title of the entire 
bill as the “Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962.” This seems to be in line with reports 
concerning changing the name of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Food and Agriculture. We are in 
complete disagreement with the titles in 
both cases. If changed nomenclature is to 
be relied upon as an appeal for closer identi- 
fication with consumer interests we regard 
it as totally inadequate for the purpose. 
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TITLE I—LAND USE ADJUSTMENT 


At the 1960 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives the 
delegate body approved the following policy 
statement: 

“The national council is dedicated to an 
agricultural policy which will assure people 
an adequate supply of high quality food and 
fiber, and provide an economic climate in 
agriculture which will encourage and permit 
typical farm families to earn per capita in- 
come and security comparable to that en- 
joyed by the nonfarm population.” 

In the statement of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives on the long-term 
measures needed to achieve farm income 
goals, made on January 26, 1961, we sald: 

“A balanced land use and water resources 
program is an essential part of creating the 
overall climate in which farmers, through 
their own business organizations, can cope 
with market problems peculiar to each com- 
modity. The principal responsibility for ef- 
fective marketing of each commodity rests 
with the producers of that commodity. They 
are unable to cope with the problem of total 
resources in agriculture. A program of wa- 
tershed development, soil conservation, and 
sound land use can and should receive a 
high priority in a sound national agricul- 
tural program.” 

Subject to some limitations expressed be- 
low, we support the program for land and 
water use authorized in title I of this bill. 
This is a program for long-range transfer 
of excess resources out of agriculture. Such 
a transfer is urgently needed because there 
is almost universal agreement that the grow- 
ing imbalance between agricultural output 
and demand, domestic and foreign, for these 
products is caused by too many resources in 
the agricultural production plant. Further- 
more, this transfer is uniquely a responsi- 
bility of the Government because the or- 
ganization of agriculture in millions of 
relatively small-scale and highly competitive 
units makes this transfer virtually unattain- 
able by private means. The farmers produc- 
ing each commodity may, by extensive and 
enlightened group action, manage local sur- 
pluses or short-run surpluses of their prod- 
uct, but they cannot control the general 
surplus caused by excessive resources. 

We interpret the land and water program 
in this bill to be more than a simple system 
of land stagnation—one in which the land 
is insulated and left idle and unproductive. 
This program is a land-use system in which 
land is used productively for such com- 
munity facilities and services as the public 
needs and is willing to pay for. Hence, it 
is not subject to the criticism that it causes 
unemployment of resources as do many in- 
dustry and labor resource adjustment pro- 
grams. 

One of the important weaknesses of a land- 
use program of this type in achieving its 
objective is that it transfers or removes only 
one of the many resources used in agricul- 
ture. Farmers haye in the past shown that 
they can and will substitute labor and 
capital for land and thereby maintain out- 
put even when land area is reduced. There 
would be a compelling pressure to remove 
other resources such as labor and capital if 
whole farms were removed from cultivation. 
We believe the results would be more fruitful 
if whole farms were removed. The Congress 
might wish to require, for example, that a 
certain minimum proportion of the funds 
expended, or a certain proportion of the land 
acquired, be for whole farms. 

One of the important resources account- 
ing for high agricultural output and pro- 
ductivity is new technology. The flow of 
new technologies from public and private 
laboratories and their rapid application has 
been a major factor in national economic 
progress and in making food in variety, 
abundance and quality the great price value 
for consumers it is today. This same proc- 
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ess has, however, intensified the farm in- 
come problem because the new technologies 
raised output sufficient to offset the cost- 
reducing benefits. In order, therefore, that 
the research program and the land-use pro- 
gram of the Government are not working at 
cross purposes the research program must be 
adjusted to reduce emphasis on output rais- 
ing technologies and to increase emphasis 
on raising the value of products, creation of 
new products and alternate opportunities, 
raising demand for farm products, improv- 
ing standards of nutrition, and reducing 
costs of production and marketing. Then, 
as the land-use program gains in effective- 
ness, farmers’ income will improve because 
their private marketing programs will be 
conducted in a more favorable climate and 
they can retain a portion of the results of 
their improving productivity. In. this way, 
farm income will increase without tho ne- 
cessity for a corresponding increase in prices 
to consumers for the farm product portion 
of their food bill. 

Some critics are likely to fear that an ef- 
fective land-use program of this sort will 
raise consumer prices because of artificial 
scarcity. We are for reasonable abundance 
and not scarcity. But there should be a 
degree of balance of production with de- 
mand. Under such conditions farmers will 
then be free to exert their best efforts to 
gain a more equitable share of the national 
income by way of higher consumer prices 
through better marketing practices and op- 
portunities rather than by way of larger 
Government payments or loans. 

The prospects for success of a sound land 
and water use program will be greatly en- 
hanced by a positive program for facilitat- 
ing the migration of excess farm labor to 
nonfarm jobs. This would amount to the 
transfer of labor resources from lower to 
higher productive uses. Therefore, this land- 
use program should be supplemented by 
rural education and training programs to 
provide greater off-farm income, or better 
opportunities for contribution to society in 
other endeavors. 

The greatest barrier to transfer of excess 
farm labor is industrial unemployment and 
restrictive labor training and apprenticeship 
practices. The relationship of industrial un- 
employment (hence, nonfarm job opportuni- 
ties) to the rate of migration off farms was 
shown explicitly in the 1962 Report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. On page 96 
of its report the Council states, “Failure to 
maintain full employment limits the ability 
of industry to absorb farm workers dis- 
placed by advancing technology. During 
periods of peak economic activity, migration 
has been above 5 percent of the farm pop- 
ulation. During recessions in the last decade 
the migration rate out of agriculture has 
fallen considerably. Thus, the problem of 
agricultural labor mobility is very largely a 
question of the availability of nonagricul- 
tural job opportunities.” 

At the 1960 annual meeting the delegates 
of the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives approved the following policy state- 
ment: 

“National agricultural policies should not 
be such as to promote chronic overproduc- 
tion beyond any demand. They should, on 
the other hand provide opportunity to pro- 
mote efficiency, permit sound economic and 
technical adjustments, and result in a high 
level of consumption of farm commodities. 
The level of production should be susceptible 
to such adjustment as will result in solid 
economic stability in farming and a per- 
centage of the national income commen- 
surate with the contribution to our economy 
made by the farmers of the Nation. A fun- 
damental principle in any farming program 
should involve maximum incentives for 
sound marketing efforts by farmer coopera- 
tives and other private commercial inter- 
ests.” 
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Another feature of title I of this bill 
which appears to us to be significant is that 
no part of this proposal pertains to any 
particular commodity. This means that 
within the framework of the land area and 
other resources available to farmers a maxi- 
mum incentive for development of effective 
private marketing programs would be re- 
tained. As the land-use program becomes 
effective present restrictions on freedom to 
plant would be eased. In other words, the 
land-use program does not increase direct 
Government participation in the production 
and marketing programs for farm products 
but holds out hope for reduction of such 
intervention. 

An effective program of land and water 
use, as proposed in this bill, will un- 
doubtedly be condemned by some as paying 
farmers not to produce. Such criticism rep- 
resents exercise of a double standard of 
value, for other economic groups in the 
country have long had a system of economic 
power whereby they were handsomely re- 
warded for not producing to capacity. The 
program in this bill seeks to create, through 
Government supervision, a relationship in 
our agricultural plant between resources 
used and total output which will give farm- 
ers an income more comparable to that 
of nonfarm employment. The economic or- 
ganization of most manufacturing industry 
and most organized labor (in a climate cre- 
ated by Government) is of such a nature as 
to permit the development of private eco- 
nomic power of considerable magnitude. 
This economic power enables these groups 
to exercise private supply control so that 
output is tailored to demand at fair prices. 
This results in various amounts of unem- 
ployment or unused resources. In a talk in 
Washington, D.C., on October 27, 1961, Mr. 
Walter W. Heller, Chairman, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, estimated the amount of re- 
sources in the United States which had been 
idle for many months at 6 to 7 percent of 
our labor force and 15 to 25 percent of our 
industrial capacity. One direct harmful ef- 
fect on farmers of this economic power has 
been mentioned—that is, the creation of 
barriers to better job opportunities. 

Another direct effect is on farm costs. Al- 
though gross farm income has risen in re- 
cent years, production costs have risen so 
that net farm income has remained about the 
same. This power of nonfarm industries to 
pass along their rising costs without seriously 
jeopardizing their profit position and, at the 
same time, causing unemployment, results 
from their ability to tailor output to de- 
mand. This action is precisely described as 
“being paid not to produce.” 

It is indeed appropriate and long past over- 
due for national agricultural policy to rec- 
ognize explicitly the great imbalance in eco- 
nomic power between agriculture and most 
industry and labor. Title I of this bill seeks 
to do this. 

TITLE II—AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


At the 1962 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
delegate body approved the following policy 
statement: 

“The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives will support and seek legislation to con- 
tinue the operation of the principles of Pub- 
lic Law 480 with sufficient funds provided to 
do an adequate job of moving U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities and effectively imple- 
menting the objectives of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act.“ 

In our testimony before this committee on 
amendments to the Agricultural Trade As- 
sistance Act of 1954 about one year ago we 
expressed the view that Public Law 480 was 
one of the most practical and constructive 
efforts put forward by our Government to 
thaw the postwar foreign exchange situa- 
tion and stimulate foreign trade generally 
around the world. We believed then and now 
that our stocks of commodities can be an 
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even more potent force for balanced eco- 
nomic development in underdeveloped coun- 
tries by providing that greater care be taken 
to see that we move as rapidly as possible 
to a policy of using the accumulation of for- 
eign currencies on a loan rather than a grant 
basis to the countries of origin. We have 
supported and will continue to support meas- 
ures for strengthening Public Law 480 while 
at the same time adopting those measures 
which will put more foreign trade of US. 
farm products on a sound, hard currency, 
commercial market basis. 

We approve, in general, the amendments 
to title II, Public Law 480, to permit the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to acquire 
surplus commodities not in stock for use 
in famine relief and other direct distribu- 
tion. This amounts to a considerable broad- 
ening of authority because the definition of 
surplus agricultural commodities in title I 
is quite broad. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has stated that he intends to use this au- 
thority principally for the purchase of beans, 
peanuts, soybeans and other high-protein 
plant foods. However, no such limitation 
is placed on the bill either as to commodities 
or cost and, therefore, it would appear to 
give authority to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to purchase nearly any farm 
product for direct relief purposes. Direct 
relief programs, properly used, are highly 
desirable under conditions of famine and 
disaster, and have helped make friends for 
the United States. These programs, however, 
should be clearly labeled as relief and should 
have a ceiling in terms of funds, and a 
precise statement of purpose. They also 
should be conducted so that they supple- 
ment and sup) self-help efforts for re- 
habilitation and development. 

In general, we approve of the amendments 
proposed for title IV, Public Law 480—long- 
term supply contracts—since sales under 
this title are of the most important long- 
range benefit to the friendly countries in- 
volved and of great long-range benefit to 
the United States in stimulating demand 
and expanding markets for United States 
farm products. The provisions for broaden- 
ing to permit agreements either with foreign 
nations or with the private trade in those 
countries and the addition of two years of 
credit to the terms of sale appear to be de- 
sirable. However, there should always be 
safeguards to preserve and protect the prin- 
ciple of maximum use of private trade. 

The most important broadening of Public 
Law 480 through this bill is the proposal for 
the addition of new Title V “Multi-lateral 
Food Programs.” The authority granted in 
the bill would permit transferring a certain 
portion of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks, or private stocks procured by the 
CCC for this purpose, to the FAO or to the 
United Nations or to any other instrumen- 
tality of the U.N. for such disposition as that 
body would see fit. The United States would 
thus practically lose control of the effective 
use of these products in its own self-interest. 
We believe, furthermore, that the protection 
furnished by the phrase in the bill “Rea- 
sonable precautions. will be taken to assure 
that agricultural commodities utilized in the 
program should not displace or interfere with 
sales of agricultural commodities produced 
in the United States” is intolerably weak. 
Little or no effective control could be exer- 
cised over the FAO or other international 
body after we had released title of the goods. 
We regard some of the problems involved in 
international management of commodities 
as so involved and dangerous to private mar- 
ket systems that we would oppose such a 
transfer of authority and responsibility. We 
suggest that we have always been willing to 
cooperate with those countries which are 
willing to join with us on an equitable basis 
in meeting the requirements of underde- 
veloped areas. Such cooperation from other 
countries has been largely noticeable by its 
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absence. There is no reason to believe that 
the provisions of this bill will result in any 
different situation. 

A further broadening authority which 
would permit the CCC to pay for the cost 
of processing, packaging, transporting, 
handling, and other charges in order to 
make commodities available to the multi- 
lateral food p: , is undesirable. We 
feel that this would involve the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in a program of furnishing addi- 
tional services the cost of which might far 
exceed the cost of the farm products them- 
selves. We believe that our national ob- 
jectives, in terms of making available 
low-cost food to underdeveloped countries 
for balanced economic development, is 
completed by the supplying of the raw prod- 
ucts under the applicable terms of Public 
Law 480. 

Title II of the bill appears to be largely 
designed to move in the direction of adopt- 
ing and implementing the concept of a 
world food budget. We agree fully with the 
great need in many foreign countries for 
an improvement in the diet, and especially 
its protein content, but we have also found 
that many products can seldom be offered 
in volume, even as gifts, without disturbing 
the established balance of trade in other 
countries and without having the United 
States accused of “dumping your farm prob- 
lems on our shoulders.” We have serious 
doubts that the United States should begin 
to incur this obligation without carefully 
considered budgetary or quantitative limita- 
tions, or other carefully spelled out 
requirements, that the contributions will 
assist in the sound, well-balanced, economic 
development of the country involved. Fur- 
thermore, we should require sound self-help 
programs as a prerequisite for our own as- 
sistance as a general rule. We suggest 
further that better administration and more 
clearly defined objectives of present pro- 
grams will be more fruitful than new and 
untried concepts. 


TITLE IlI-——-MARKETING ORDERS 


The important feature of this title is the 
authority to utilize marketing quotas as one 
of the programs under marketing orders for 
turkeys and turkey hatching eggs, and for 
milk. This is a new type of authority which 
is not now available under the marketing 
order law. The utilization of marketing 
quota authority means adjustment of pro- 
duction rather than adjustment of the 
amount marketed after production. The 
effects of such action are different in each 
agricultural industry and no generalized 
appraisal of a quota program for any par- 
ticular commodity can be made. For this 
reason, the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives takes no definitive position re- 
garding quotas for milk or turkeys and tur- 
key ha eggs. This must remain in the 
hands of the producers concerned because it 
involves the particular methods by which 
they wish to modify their private marketing 
and production programs to achieve best 
results. 

We support the new provision in this title 
authorizing the establishment of marketing 
research and development projects in the 
dairy industry which shall be inaugurated by, 
paid for, and run by producers only. There 
is no provision in the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937 for producer mar- 
keting orders. It is our opinion that this is a 
highly desirable type of authority which 
would add greatly to the flexibility and use- 
fulness of this type of program in achieving 
its objectives. 

In view of the successful experience of 
many members of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives with marketing agree- 
ments and orders, we strongly support widen- 
ing the marketing order authority to provide 
for the inclusion of additional products to 
which marketing orders are adapted, pro- 
vided the producers signify their desire to 
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be so included. We understand several bills 
have been introduced to amend the law along 
these lines. We urge this committee to con- 
sider promptly these and other similar bills 
which may be introduced. 

In addition, experience of producers with 
the marketing order authority has revealed 
that the provisions in present law for mar- 
keting research programs is neither broad 
enough nor is applicable to present day con- 
ditions. 

At its 1961 annual meeting, delegates of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
adopted the following policy statement: 

“Marketing agreements and orders: The 
national council favors legislation for the 
continuation and liberalization of the mar- 
keting agreement and order type authority 
to enlarge and clarify the authorization for 
agencies established under marketing orders 
to engage in or finance, within reasonable 
limits, research and/or market promotion 
activities from funds collected pursuant to 
the marketing order.” 

We recommend, therefore, that paragraph 
E, lines 6 through 12, page 13, of the bill be 
changed to read: 

“Establishing or providing for the estab- 
lishment of research in marketing, distribu- 
tion, new uses, and in nutrition; for the es- 
tablishment of domestic and foreign market 
expansion projects designed to assist, im- 
prove, or promote the marketing, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of any such commod- 
ity or product, the expense of such project 
to be paid from funds collected pursuant to 
the marketing order.” 

‘The reason for recommending this change 
of language is that the old language of sec- 
tion 8c(6) (I) also repeated in the bill, is too 
restrictive to meet present-day conditions. 
It does not recognize the great importance 
of market expansion projects, particularly 
those for foreign markets. It does not recog- 
nize that market expansion projects must 
follow market research projects. Having re- 
searched and developed a new product it 
must then be put on the market and pro- 
moted in a way to meet modern-day condi- 
tions of processing, transportation, and dis- 
tribution. The inclusion of the specific 
words “market expansion projects designed 
to assist, improve, or promote the market- 
ing, distribution, and consumption of any 
such commodity or product” refers to the 
need for farmers and producers of any spe- 
cific commodity to have available to them all 
the tools of market promotion which may be 
needed to expand the consumption of their 
product. 

It would be a further desirable broadening 
of the act if the authority for marketing 
research and expansion programs as a pro- 
ducer marketing order (lines 12-25, page 13, 
and lines bans rao 14) were made available 
to producers of all commodities listed in 
the act. 


TITLE IV—COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


Our comments on this title will be brief 
and general in nature. We have already 
indicated our view that a more positive 
and effective program is required to reverse 
the current trend to ever-expanding accumu- 
lation of surpluses. Rather than detailed 
discussion of each commodity program, we 
would prefer, at this time, to confine our 
observations to principles. One of these to 
which we strongly subscribe is our 1959 
resolution as follows: 

“Soil diversion: The council endorses the 
principle that farmers paid for diverting 
acres of soil-depleting crops shall not use 
the diverted acres for producing other agri- 
cultural products for markets.” 

One of the reasons for criticisms of some 
of the price-support programs of the past 
has been that they did not require that the 
acreage removed from cultivation of the 
commodity in surplus be insulated. Much 
of this acreage was planted to other crops 
so that the resources remained in agricul- 
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ture and the producers of one commodity 
were allowed to pass the effects of their sur- 
plus on to other commodities. One of the 
effective features of the 1961 feed grains 
program was that rigid cross compliance was 
required. We strongly support continuation 
of rigid cross-compliance provisions of the 
commodity programs in order that the re- 
sources taken out of one commodity will 
not spill over and operate to the detriment 
of the producers of other commodities, 

In the past quota programs or production- 
control measures, projected on a so-called 
commodity-by-commodity basis have had 
the great weakness of not re that 
excess resources in the whole of agriculture 
are the chief cause of our surplus condi- 
tions. We believe, therefore, that the op- 
portunity for success of the commodity pro- 
grams under title IV of this bill would be 
greater if contingent upon the addition of 
the general land and water use provisions 
of title I of this bill. The establishment 
and vigorous prosecution of provisions re- 
quested in title I of the bill will permit 
eventual tapering off and elimination of 
specific commodity-by-commodity supply 
control programs. 

We recognize the great need for contin- 
uing vigorous action to correct the imbal- 
ance between production and demand exist- 
ing in wheat and feed grains. It appears 
essential that immediate steps be taken to 
reduce production to such a level that some 
stocks can be withdrawn from Commodity 
Credit Corporation holdings gradually over 
the next few years. It is desirable that the 
income of the producers of these commodi- 
ties should be protected during the transi- 
tion period. In some respects the solutions 
proposed seem more complicated than the 
problems they seek to solve. If control 
programs are offered as the only permanent 
solutions, and if they seem to lead to ever- 
increasing rigidities which depend upon 
punitive measures alone for implementa- 
tion, we fear the consequences. 

For example, we are concerned about the 
provisions in section 409, page 49 of the bill 
that authorizes the Secretary to sell CCC 
stocks equivalent to 10 million tons of feed 
grains or 200 million bushels of wheat in the 
event marketing quotas for these products 
are disapproved by producers. This could 
be construed as a threat to producers. We 
believe it is desirable for farmers to realize 
that if the Government is willing to protect 
their income position they must also assume 
their share of responsibility for correcting 
the cause of the imbalance. We believe that 
farmers will respond to this responsibility if 
given the means to do so and without a real 
or implied threat as a condition. If this 
provision is intended to be a protection rath- 
er than a threat, then its relationship to 
current measures regulating release of CCO’s 
stocks should be spelled out. 

One feature of the commodity programs 
involving storage requires further study and 
action to make the commodity programs 
more flexible. This is the purchase agree- 
ment feature versus the loan feature. We be- 
lieve that further emphasis on the purchase 
agreement feature puts a premium on mar- 
keting operations and helps keep farmers and 
cooperatives in a liquid market position, By 
contrast, the products under loan provisions 
are sealed in dead storage. The price-sup- 
port programs would be further strength- 
ened if more realistic differentials between 
grades, qualities and sizes, etc., were estab- 
lished. Higher premiums should be set for 
products with desirable characteristics and 
greater discounts be set for those with un- 
desirable characteristics. For those grades 
and qualities so low as to be ordinarily un- 
salable, we suggest no price supports. In 
this way incentives for changing production 
patterns would be enhanced and sales would 
be increased because products would better 
meet the present-day needs of consumers in 
both domestic and foreign markets. Qual- 
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ity, as a tool of sound competition, cannot 
be overemphasized. 

Another desirable objective is that the 
prices of those products which enter ex- 
port trade should be maintained at a level 
which will not jeopardize expansion of ex- 
ports and that special provisions enabling 
fully competitive pricing in such markets be 
provided for. The principal decision by the 
producers involved is the determination of 
the manner of achieving these objectives 
with minimum conflict. We would point 
out and stress the protectionist characteris- 
tics of the external tariff structure of the 
Common Market and of other countries with 
respect to agriculture. Unless positive 
countermeasures are available, either 
through trade agreements or otherwise, 
American agriculture may be permanently 
forced into the position of a residual sup- 
plier. This is completely untenable either 
from the standpoint of American agriculture 
or our national interest. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Our comments on title V will be limited 
to section 501. 

In general, we approve of the provisions 
of section 501 which would authorize the 
Farmers Home Administration to broaden its 
program of loans to include recreational 
uses and facilities and to construct drain- 
age and sewer systems. Support for these 
provisions is based upon our support for 
title I which is a program for shifting land 
from crop production to other productive 
community use. The measures proposed 
in section 501 of title V appear to be addi- 
tional measures to support the general pro- 
gram proposed in title I. 

We wish to thank the committee for the 
opportunity to present the views of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Fred V. Hein- 
kel, president of the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association also testified before the com- 
mittee. He stated: 


We are living in an era of tremendous agri- 
cultural production. This abundance has 
been a great blessing to most of the people 
of the United States and to large parts of 
the rest of the world. Food is provided at 
extraordinarily low prices in relation to dis- 
posable income, in relation to hours of work 
required to purchase food units, and in re- 
gard to the providing of a wholesome and 
nutritious diet to the American public. 

However, notwithstanding the farmer's ac- 
ceptance and use of the research, technology, 
and mechanization made available to him, 
that has meant so much to the rest of soci- 
ety, he finds himself holding the bag and 
being criticized for producing too much. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement by Mr. Heinkel 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FRED V. HEINKEL, PRESIDENT, 
MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, FEBRUARY 26, 1962 


Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, my name is Fred V. Heinkel, and I 
reside in Columbia, Mo. I am deeply grate- 
ful for the opportunity to appear before this 
committee in support of progressive legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the farmers of this 
country, which is also in the public interest. 
I am president of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation, with a membership of more than 
158,000 farmers; and it has also been my 
Pleasure to serve as chairman of the feed 
grains and wheat advisory committee. Our 
committee was composed of persons with 
broad and intimate experience in these com- 
modities. The recommendations of our 
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committee have been incorporated into the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 

Full and comprehensive statements have 
been presented, and I shall not burden the 
committee with repetition of these matters. 
I am confident that you are in possession of 
all the facts. 

It is important, however, to emphasize one 
aspect of the program presented to you for 
consideration. We are living in an era of 
tremendous agricultural production. This 
abundance has been a great blessing to most 
of the people of the United States and to 
large parts of the rest of the world. Food 
is provided at extraordinarily low prices in 
relation to disposable income, in relation to 
hours of work required to purchase food 
units, and in regard to the providing of a 
wholesome and nutritious diet to the Amer- 
ican public. 

However, notwithstanding the farmer's 
acceptance and use of the research, tech- 
nology and mechanization made available 
to him, that has meant so much to the rest 
of society, he finds himself holding the bag 
and being criticized for producing too much. 

This is not as it should be. When the 
American worker and American industry in- 
crease their productivity, it usually works 
to their benefit. However, labor and indus- 
try both have tools at their command where- 
by their abundance can be managed. Much 
of agriculture is without such a tool which 
would permit proper management of its 
productive capacity. Certain segments of 
agriculture do have programs whereby pro- 
duction is managed. This is true with sugar, 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. These 
farmers have been able to work within the 
framework of such programs successfully; 
and it has proved to be a great benefit. The 
same should be true for the rest of agri- 
culture. 

It is a tremendous waste of our resources, 
both human and material, to produce food 
and fiber for which there is no foreseeable 
need. We have all witnessed the economic 
blight and chaos that result from such 
wasteful overproduction. It is virtually im- 
possible for farmers acting alone and as 
individuals to curb this trend toward over- 
production. A voluntary supply manage- 
ment program is at the mercy of the few 
greedy people who can make ineffectual the 
efforts of the many who cooperate. Thus 
the program must have full participation, 
with all farmers sharing both the benefits 
and the responsibilities. 

Some people do not want to believe that 
we are in a critical era so far as agriculture 
is concerned. But we are. Only last year 
thousands of farmers were rescued from the 
brink of financial disaster by the emergency 
feed grain program. This program together 
with the increase in price supports on soy- 
beans, milk and other commodities raised net 
farm income by more than $1 billion in 
1961. However, we have only made a modest 
start toward solving the farm problem. If 
we fail to pass additional realistic legislation 
this year, then with respect to corn and other 
feed grains, that are the very heart of our 
food production, we revert back to the un- 
sound program of 1959 and 1960. This would 
again mean unlimited production, mounting 
surpluses, disastrously low prices and dwin- 
dling farm income. 

Agriculture will not be sound and pros- 
perous until the fundamental economic facts 
are realized and we have put into operation 
supply management practices similar to those 
now used in other segments of our economy. 

It is not necessary that converted acres be 
lost for useful purposes. There are many 
needs for land in America other than food 
production. These needs will grow, and will 
probably grow faster than our total demand 
for food and fiber. The proposal before you 
takes this into account, and presents a long- 
range program designed to meet the overall 
needs of our people. 
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I believe that knowing all the facts, this 
committee is ready to meet the issue con- 
fronting them in a true and forthright man- 
ner. I believe the farmers of America are 
receptive to a practical and realistic ap- 
proach and are honestly striving to find the 
solution to their problems. Farmers recog- 
nize that there is a limit to the amount of 
money that can be spent from the public 
treasury for their programs. They also rec- 
ognize that unless better tools are placed 
in their hands with which to achieve this 
result, there is no alternative but the con- 
tinuation of programs that require vast sums 
of money. To my mind the issue is clear; 
and equally clear are the possible choices 
open to us. 

I feel that unless the means are provided 
whereby farmers can manage their produc- 
tion in an orderly manner, the Congress 
will find itself confronted with the neces- 
sity for continuing the same sort of costly 
programs which have become so familiar to 
us in recent years. There is no need to stand 
still or to turn back. The opportunity is 
here to move forward with a dynamic pro- 
gram to bring prosperity to our American 
farmers. 

Therefore, I heartily endorse the program 
that has been outlined and presented to you 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and I urge 
its adoption. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
now wish to refer to the statement made 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry by Mr. James L. 
Reeves, representing the Producer 
Creamery Co., of Springfield, Mo. Mr. 
Reeves, in his statement, said: 


As a matter of fact, there is every indica- 
tion that pressures of inadequate income 
have forced increased and unneeded produc- 
tion from the dairy farms of America that 
has been paid for in hours of work and 
wages that were common in the days of 
sweatshops. 


Mr. President, this is not an exagger- 
ation. In fact, the Department of Agri- 
culture has shown quite conclusively and 
convincingly that the income for Wis- 
consin farmers is now down to a level of 
about 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Reeves further said: 

Secondly, the present price-support level 
of $3.40 per hundredweight is the absolute 
minimum price that will maintain literally 
hundreds of family-sized dairy farms in a 
solvent position. A reduction to about $3.09 
per hundredweight that is apparently man- 
datory under the present price-support law 
would slowly, but surely, bleed off the agri- 
cultural assets found in dairying and force 
the family-sized farm out of production. 


Mr. Reeves further said: 

We would like to point out the fallacy that 
reduced prices to dairymen will mean lower 
prices for consumers. Historically, as prices 
to producers have dropped, additional mar- 
keting costs or increased margins for proc- 
essors have largely nullified lower costs to 
consumers. Thus, improved consumption 
records of some of our dairy products which 
have a degree of flexibility insofar as de- 
mand is concerned have not and will not 
respond to price reductions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement by Mr. 
Reeves may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES L. REEVES, PRODUCERS 
CREAMERY Co., SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

May I, at the outset, express my personal 

appreciation and the appreciation of the 
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dairy farmers of southwest Missouri for the 
opportunity to present the views of my 
organization. 

Producers Creamery Co. is a cooperative 
milk marketing and processing organization 
with about 9,000 patron-members located in 
southwest Missouri. We wish to appear in 
support of S. 2786 and say a few words about 
the principles of supply management. 

Let me say at the outset we are firmly 
convinced that the interest of dairymen and 
the consuming public can best be served by 
providing some economic tool that will aid 
price in the supply-demand adjustment 
technique, 

The necessity for the additional technique 
has resulted from the effects of modern tech- 
nology which have allowed the production 
ability of dairymen to outrun the effective- 
ness of the present dairy program. 

Today, in our opinion, price is only one of 
the factors that influence management de- 
cisions and production response by dairy- 
men. Lowering prices will not in the short 
run have a substantial effect upon produc- 
tion, but it will have a most disastrous effect 
upon the income of the dairymen of south- 
west Missouri and the Nation. 

As a matter of fact, there is every indica- 
tion that pressures of inadequate income 
have forced increased and unneeded produc- 
tion from the dairy farms of America that 
has been paid for in hours of work and wages 
that were common in the days of sweatshops. 

Inadequate income for dairymen has also 
resulted in poor conservation practices in 
many areas. Today, of course, the dairy- 
man bears the burden of this inequity but 
ultimately the consumer will pay the price 
in higher costs for milk and dairy products. 

However, without becoming too involved 
in economic debate, we would like to pre- 
sent a brief chronology of our reasons for 
supporting the principles of supply manage- 
ment contained in Senate Resolution 2786. 

First, in our opinion, substantially more 
milk and dairy products than we presently 
produce are needed for the minimum nutri- 
tional requirements of the consuming 
public. 

The immediate problem of excessive Gov- 
ernment stocks of dairy products has re- 
sulted from reduced consumption, princi- 
pally as a result of food faddism and 
unwarranted concern over the radioactive 
fallout seare created by Khrushchev’s testing 
of nuclear bombs. How temporary this level 
of reduced consumption of milk and dairy 
products will be is impossible to estimate. 

However, I think it is obvious that the 
present price support program is neither 
designed or equipped to meet such emer- 
gencies. We believe that new techniques 
to adjust production and demand should be 
provided before dairymen are subjected to 
price reductions which are unwarranted, 
unfair, and certainly not in the long-range 
public interest. 

Second, the present price support level 
of $3.40 per hundredweight is the absolute 
minimum price that will maintain literally 
hundreds of family-sized dairy farms in a 
solvent position. A reduction to about $3.09 
per hundredweight that is apparently man- 
datory under the present price support law 
would slowly, but surely, bleed off the agri- 
cultural assets found in dairying and force 
the family-sized farm out of production. 

Third, price alone is not sufficient to ad- 
just production for temporary changes such 
as we have experienced during 1961. 

Fourth, a system of supply management 
as proposed in Senate Resolution 2786 is not 
the application of rigid and unrelenting 
controls that unduly restrict the right of 
the individual dairyman to make produc- 
— decisions. On the contrary, we view it 

e for utilizing the concerted 
poe of the majority of producers for the 
production and marketing of a commodity 
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that approaches the importance of a public 
utility because of its nutritional value. 

The proposed law does nothing more than 
give dairymen an op to make an 
orderly adjustment in his production capa- 
bilities related to demand. 

In the fifth place, we would like to point 
out the fallacy that reduced prices to dairy- 
men will mean lower prices for consumers. 
Historically, as prices to producers have 
dropped, additional marketing costs or in- 
creased margins for processors have largely 
nullified lower costs to consumers. Thus, 
improved consumption records of some of 
our dairy products which have a degree of 
flexibility imsofar as demand is concerned 
have not and will not respond to price reduc- 
tions. In short, a reduction in the producers 
price will not mean a reduction in the price 
paid by consumers. 

We would point out that we judge the 
merits of this proposed law on the basis of 
its intentions and upon the obvious need 
for change and improvement of the 1949 
Agricultural Act. 

Finally, in our opinion as far as dairying 
is concerned, the principles of supply- 
management will merely give the dairyman 
an opportunity to act upon what is osten- 
sibly a two-price system which recognizes 
that a small overproduction of any commod- 
ity or a rapid and unusual drop in consump- 
tion may result in a substantial reduction in 
the price of a commodity with a relatively 
inflexible demand. 

We also note in passing that approximately 
one-half of the Nation's milk supply is 
regulated under Federal milk marketing 
orders and the pricing in these orders reflect 
this principle of the different values of milk 


purposes. 

of course, that the adminis- 
tration of individual producer bases will re- 
quire some effort but ce in many 
areas have proved them feasible and work- 
able. There have been no unsurmountable 


problems in this program which regulates 
about one-half of the Nation’s milk produc- 
tion. 

In conclusion, it is our opinion that the 
technique of providing an opportunity for 
dairymen of the Nation to select the pro- 


a sound approach to a problem that needs 
immediate action. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have a statement by Mr. Robert C. For- 
sythe, manager, Metropolitan Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Bargaining Agency, 
inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Mr. Forsythe, in the course of his 
statement, made an extremely interest- 
ing suggestion as to how the dairy pro- 
gram proposed by the Secretary might 
apply. He suggested that we establish 
a base for all producers on 1961 produc- 
tion, plus an increase of 144 percent; and 
that we establish allotments for the first 
year at 100 percent of the base, and sup- 
port the program with Government 
funds at a support level of $3.40. This, 
as he points out, would achieve reduc- 


is true, would either decrease production 
or eliminate production and go out of 
business 


Mr. Forsythe made a number of other 
useful proposals, including the knocking 
out of the deficit production exemption 
permission that is now given the Secre- 
tary, and the producer exemption au- 
thority that is now given the Secretary. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. Robert C. Forsythe be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT C. ForsTHYE, MANAGER, 
METROPOLITAN COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING AGENCY, INC., TO THE U.S. SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY 


Gentlemen, I am Robert C. Forsythe, man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency, Inc. Our 
headquarters are in Syracuse, N.Y., 527 South 
Warren Street. Our membership consists 
of 94 federated and affiliated cooperatives 
with a membership of approximately 21,000 
milk producers. These dairymen are located 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont, I am speaking, however, for ap- 
proximately 9,000 members of 93 coopera- 
tives, exclusive of the membership of the 
Dairymen's League as that organization usu- 
ally presents testimony before this group 
for their own membership. 

I was a member of the Freeman National 
Dairy Advisory Committee, and for this rea- 
son I feel somewhat familiar with the genesis 
of the bill S. 2786, especially that portion 
dealing with dairy. 

This testimony deals exclusively with two 
specific sections: Title III, marketing orders, 
and part VII, subtitle C. 

Since the end of January, when this bill 
was introduced, our economists and others 
of our executives have conducted meetings 
or seminars in various parts of the milkshed 
in order to acquaint farmers with the bill, 
and as a corollary, to secure their reaction 
These meetings have been generally 
well attended. After each meeting a ballot 
is taken of those in attendance which they 
may or may not sign and in which they are 
asked to express their view as to the matters 
which have been impartially presented to 
them. The result of this balloting, and I 
think it represents a fair sample of the think- 
ing of our membership, was interesting to 
me, and I know it will be to you. One ques- 
tion asked was, “Based on what you now 
know about it, would you be in favor of the 
suggested national production control pro- 
gram?” On this question 30 percent an- 
swered in the affirmative, and 70 percent in 
the negative. In view of this, I must say 
to you that our organization cannot pres- 
ently support subtitle C, part VII dealing 
with a national allotment program in its 
present form. 

I am happy to state that as to one section 
of the bill at least—and I speak now of title 
III and the suggested amendment to section 
8c which is found on page 13 of the print 
of the bill—our poll indicated that 91 per- 
cent felt we should have a market develop- 
ment and promotion program with all pro- 
ducers contributing equally. Needless to 
say, we have our own ideas as to how this 
should be implemented which I shall touch 
upon in a moment. 

At a meeting of the appropriate committee 
of our organization the feeling was unani- 
mous that I should express to this commit- 
tee our thought that the farmers in our area 
are not yet ready for supply-management or 
production control. We would urge at this 
time that the integrity of marketing orders 
be maintained. I have some suggestions as 
to matters to be included in an amended 
draft of the bill, but I cannot tell you how a 
referendum vote among the farmers would 
go even if an amended draft includes all 
of the suggestions which we make. 

At the meeting of our agency committee 
last Friday, a further sentiment was ex- 
pressed which I want to pass on to you. It 
is this. The bill as now written presents a 
producer with a Hobson's choice. Our 
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farmers feel that the coercive or threatening 
elements of the bill contained in section 438 
dealing with surplus marketing fees should 
be removed. 

At present we understand that the Sec- 
retary can reduce supports to 75 percent of 
parity on April 1 under the above-men- 
tioned section 438; a negative vote on a na- 
tional production control program could well 
reduce supports on dairy far below 75 per- 
cent—virtually eliminating it entirely. We 
feel that with these sections in the bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture is virtually dictating 
what the producers must do and that the 
referendum vote granted them would be as 
meaningless as a Russian election. 

I would now like to present to you some 
specific recommendations of our organiza- 
tion: 


1. We urge the support of the President's 
resolution to maintain the support price at 
$3.40 until December 31. (It is our hope 
that by that time a sound long-range pro- 
gram can be developed geared to bring sup- 
ply in closer relationship with demand). 

2. We urge that you support the right to 
vote for individual producers in a referen- 
dum. We are not at this time taking any 
position for or against marketing allotments 
as the best method to correct the dairy 
situation. However, any plan of supply- 

t through allotments developed 
by the Agriculture Department under this 
bill we believe should be subject to full 
consultation with dairy producer groups be- 
fore a referendum. 

3. We strongly urge your support and en- 
dorsement of the permissive legislation in 
title III allowing Federal order markets to 
develop market development, promotion and 
consumer education programs with all pro- 
ducers contributing equally. Administra- 
tion of funds, should, however, be handled 
by a producer-constituted agency. 

4. We support the amendment allo 
Federal order markets to establish market- 
wide supply-management programs within 
their own markets employing the hearing 
process. 

The following recommendations relate to 
part VII, subtitle C, dairy (national pro- 
grams) and represent my own thinking as 
to changes I believe would make the pro- 
gram more palatable and equitable. 

(a) Establish a base for all producers on 
1961 production plus an increase of 1.5 per- 
cent, Establish allotments for the first year 
at 100 percent of base and support the pro- 
gram with government funds at a support 
level of $3.40. (This will, of course, take 
more than the suggested $300 million, but 
likewise so will the no-control program of 75 
percent parity.) 

(b) Allow free transfer of allotments— 
same basis as for bases. 

(c) Delete page 89, beginning line 24 
through page 90, line 5 (this language in 
S. 2786 would give the Secretary the right 
to make adjustments in marketing bases to 
relieve shortages in deficit production areas), 

(d) No producer exemption, 


(e) Add a paragraph protecting dairymen 
under supply-management program (from 
reduced dairy import tariffs). 

(f) Require that in dairy counties that 
ASCS committee have at least one dairy- 
man on committee. 

(g). No reduction in allotments during the 
marketing year. 

Gentlemen, as I said earlier, it is impos- 
sible for me to predict, and I dare say for 
anyone to predict how a farmer is going to 
vote upon any given subject. However, I 
do feel that if the bill were to incorporate 
the suggestions that I have made it would 
be much more palatable to the members of 
our agency. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of this committee for the time 
and courtesy you have extended to me and 
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my organization in allowing us to present 
our views to you. 

I will be more than glad to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask. 


CONVEYANCE TO STATE OF WYO- 
MING FOR AGRICULTURAL PUR- 
POSES CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
IN SWEETWATER COUNTY, WYO. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 875) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the State of Wyoming for 
agricultural purposes certain real prop- 
erty in Sweetwater County, Wyo. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 875) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few comments on the bill. 

I deeply appreciate the cooperation I 
have received from the two Senators 
from Wyoming in working out an ar- 
rangement in the bill whereby the Morse 
formula will not be violated. The Sen- 
ators from Wyoming will recall that 
when the bill first came to the Senate 
the Senator from Oregon objected to it 
on the ground that it was not parallel to 
the so-called dry farming institute bill, 
which the Senate passed some time ago. 

The two Senators from Wyoming came 
to me because they were very interested 
in understanding my point of view and 
in working out with me, if they could, 
compatible with their obligations to the 
State of Wyoming, an arrangement 
which would make it possible to have 
the bill passed in a modified form. That 
has been done. I thank the two Sen- 
ators from Wyoming for their coopera- 
tion. 

Before the afternoon is over, there 
will be another Senator, in connection 
with another bill, who will be noted as 
having done the same thing, in accom- 
modating himself to the Morse formula. 
He was kind enough to say to me that 
he thinks the Morse formula is exceed- 
ingly sound public policy, and he thinks 
all Senators should comply with it. 

For the record, so that there will be 
no question as to the position of the 
Senator from Oregon, this is to be a 
cooperative arrangement between the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Wyoming in the matter of research, 
which will provide benefits to the tax- 
payers of the country as a whole far in 
excess of the 50 percent of the appraised 
fair market value of that property. 

In my judgment, the taxpayers of the 
United States are getting far in excess 
of what they would have received if the 
bill in the first instance had merely 
added to it the Morse formula. The two 
Senators from Wyoming are entitled to 
my sincere thanks, and I think the sin- 
cere thanks to all the taxpayers of the 
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country, for working out a bill that now 
8 in fact with the Morse for- 
mula. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express to the Senator from Oregon 
my appreciation and the appreciation, 
I am sure, of my colleague, who is now 
in the chair, for the spirit in which the 
Senator from Oregon has approached 
the question, and to express our grati- 
fication at the arrival at a satisfactory 
arrangement for it. The Senator from 
Oregon has always held to a very wise 
and firm criterion by which to measure 
the kind of legislation now before the 
Senate, a criterion with which we fully 
agree, and we are happy that we have 
been able to meet the requirements of 
that criterion and still effect the ar- 
rangement that the bill envisages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 875) was passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA OFFICE OF 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 825, Senate bill 778. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 778) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the District of Columbia govern- 
ment to establish an Office of Civil De- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 11, 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 4, line 17, after the 
word “unless”, to strike out “an agency 
of the District government designated 
by the Commissioners has made” and in- 
sert “the Commissioners have made”; in 
line 21, after the word “employment”, to 
insert “Provided further, That such in- 
vestigation shall at least include a search 
of the records of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the United States Civil 
Service Commission, the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and, if the applicant 
has been employed by or has had service 
with any of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the intelligence branch 
thereof:”; on page 5, line 11, after the 
word “government”, to strike out “of” 
and insert “or”; on page 9, line 19, after 
the word “shall”, to insert except as 
otherwise provided in this section,”; on 
page 10, line 17, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “a concurrent employment 
status of such a member, benefits for dis- 
ability or death would accrue to a per- 
son” and insert “his status elsewhere as 
an employee or as a retired annuitant 
or pensioner, such a member rues 
benefits for disability or death”; on page 
11, line 2, after the word “benefits”, to 
insert “for the same injury”; in line 3, 
after the word “The”, to strike out “Sec- 
retary” and insert “Commissioners”; in 
line 8, after the word “be”, to strike out 
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“covered into the fund established under 
section 35 of the Act of September 7, 
1016, as amended” and insert “deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the Dis- 
trict”, and on page 29, line 25, after “Src. 
507.”, to strike out “Nothing” and insert 
“Except as provided in section 101 (e) (3), 
nothing”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
act entitled “An Act to authorize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government to establish 
an Office of Civil Defense, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 11, 1950 (Public 
Law 686, Eighty-first Congress), as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Purposres.—Because of the 
existing and continuing possibility of the 
occurrence of disasters or emergencies of 
unprecedented size and destructiveness re- 
sulting from an attack and in order to insure 
that preparations of the District will be 
adequate to deal with such disasters or 
emergencies, and generally to provide for 
the common defense and to protect the 
public peace, health, and safety, to stabilize 
the economy, and to preserve the lives and 
property of the people of the District, it is 
hereby found and declared to be necessary: 
(1) to take preliminary precautionary steps; 
(2) to confer upon the Commissioners emer- 
gency powers; and (3) to authorize the 
establishment of such organizations and the 
taking of such steps as are necessary and 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. The Congress also finde, and declares, 
that it is necessary to make provision for the 
protection of lives and property of persons 
in the District from major disaster. 

“SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS.—As used in this Act, 
unless the context indicates a different 
meaning— 

“(a) ‘District’ means the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(b) ‘Commissioners’ means the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 

“(c) ‘Civil defense’ means all those activi- 
ties and measures designed or undertaken 
(1) to minimize the effects upon the civilian 
population of the District caused by an at- 
tack upon the United States; (2) to deal 
with the immediate emergency conditions 
which would be created by any such attack; 
and (3) to effectuate emergency repairs to, 
or the emergency restoration of, vital utili- 
ties and facilities destroyed or damaged by 
any such attack. Such term shall include, 
but shall not be limited to, (A) measures to 
be taken in preparation for anticipated at- 
tack, (B) measures to be taken during at- 
tack, and (C) measures to be taken follow- 
ing an attack. 

“(d) ‘Metropolitan area of the District’ 
means the District and the counties of Ar- 
lington and Fairfax and the cities of Alex- 
andria and Falls Chuch in Virginia and the 
counties of Prince Georges and Montgomery 
in Maryland. 

“(e) ‘Facilities’ includes buildings, shel- 
ters, utilities, and land. 

“(f) ‘Materials’ includes raw materials, 
supplies, medicines, equipment, component 
parts, and technical information and proc- 
esses necessary for civil defense. 

“(g) ‘Attack’ means any act or series of 
acts by an enemy of the United States caus- 
ing, or which may cause, substantial damage 
or injury to civilian property or persons in 
the United States in any manner by sabotage 
or by use of bombs, shelifire, or atomic, 
radiological, chemical, bacteriological, or 
Þiological means or other weapons or 


“(h) ‘Major disaster’ means any flood, 
drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
or any catastrophe other than attack, in any 
part of the metropolitan area of the District 
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which, in the determination of the Commis- 
sioners is or threatens to be of such severity 
and magnitude that the personnel, materials, 
and facilities normally available for the pro- 
tection of life and property are inadequate 
and emergency assistance is warranted. 


“TITLE I—-ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


“Src. 101. (a) OFFICE or CIVIL DEFENSE.— 
To effectuate the purposes of this Act the 
Commissioners are authorized (1) to create 
in the District government an Office of Civil 
Defense to be headed by a director; (2) to 
employ personnel, including temporary and 
part-time personnel, and to fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That 
no person shall be employed pursuant to this 
section unless the Commissioners have made 
an investigation concerning such person and 
made a finding that he is suitable for em- 
ployment: Provided further, That such in- 
vestigation shall at least include a search of 
the records of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and, if the applicant has been employed by 
or has had service with any of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the intelligence 
branch thereof: Provided further, That upon 
request of the Commissioners, the United 
States Civil Service Commission shall con- 
duct on a reimbursable basis a full field 
investigation of any such person and furnish 
a report thereon to the Commissioners: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event any investi- 
gation made pursuant to this section de- 
velops a question concerning the loyalty or 
subversive activities or affiliations of the indi- 
vidual who is the subject of the investiga- 
tion, the investigating agency of the District 
government or the United States Civil Service 
Commission shall refer the matter to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for a full 
field investigation, the results of which 
shall be furnished the Commissioners; (3) to 
establish such civil defense units and organi- 
zations, including an auxiliary police force, 
as they may deem appropriate; (4) to ex- 
pand existing agencies of the District govern- 
ment concerned with civil defense; (5) to 
recruit, organize, equip, and train volunteers 
and to accept and utilize their services; (6) 
to make orders, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the operation of such civil defense units 
and organizations and the discipline of 
members and personnel thereof: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize any such volunteer 
to demand or receive any salary or wages by 
reason of such training or service: Provided 
further, That during any period in which 
title III or title IV of this Act is in effect no 
person shall be entitled to any benefits un- 
der the Federal Employees Compensation Act, 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, by 
reason of such training or service of any such 
volunteer; and (7) to cooperate with govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies, Or- 
ganizations, associations, and other entities, 
and coordinate the activities of all organiza- 
tions for civil defense within the District. 

“(b) RETRED PERSONNEL May Be Em- 
PLOYED.—Notwithstanding any limitation of 
any other law, there may be employed in 
such Office of Civil Defense any person who 
has been retired from any civilian office or 
position in the Federal or District govern- 
ments, and while so employed in such Office 
of Civil Defense any such retired person may 
receive the compensation authorized for such 
employment or the retirement compensa- 
tion, or annuity, whichever he may elect, 
and upon the termination of his employ- 
ment in such Office of Civil Defense, he shall 
be restored to the same status as a retired 
Officer or employee with the same retirement 
compensation, or annuity to which he was 
entitled before having been employed in 
such Office of Civil Defense. 
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“(c) (1) Each person employed pursuant 
to this Act shall execute the oath of office, 
loyalty oath and other affidavits required of 
other persons employed by the District of 
Columbia. 

“(2) Each person, other than an alien, 
enrolled to serve as a volunteer pursuant to 
this Act shall, before entering upon his du- 
ties, take an oath in writing before a person 
authorized to administer oaths, or such 
other person as may be designated by the 
Commissioners for this purpose, which oath 
shall be substantially as follows: 

27 do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties upon which I am 
about to enter. 

“'I do further swear (or affirm) that I 
have not at any time heretofore advocated, 
that I do not now advocate, and that during 
such time as I am a member of the (name 
of civil defense organization) I will not ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence.’ 


Any person who shall be found guilty of 
having falsely taken such oath shall be 
punished as provided in section 1621, title 
18, United States Code. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the requirements 
of section 403(b) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended, any alien 
enrolled to serve as a volunteer pursuant 
to this Act shall, before entering upon his 
duties, take an oath in writing before a 
person authorized to administer oaths, or 
such other person as may be designated by 
the Commissioners for this purpose, which 
oath shall be substantially as follows: 

I. cies do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I have not at any time heretofore ad- 
vocated, that I do not now advocate, and 
that during such time as I am a member of 
the (name of civil defense organization) I 
will not advocate, the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence. 

And I do further swear (or affirm) that 
I have not been a member or an affiliate, that 
I am not now a member or an affiliate, and 
that during such time as I am a member of 
the (name of civil defense organization) I 
will not become a member or affiliate of, any 
organization, group, or combination of per- 
sons that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion; and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties upon which I am about 
to enter.’ 

Any person who shall be found guilty of 
having falsely taken such oath shall be pun- 
ished as provided in section 1621, title 18, 
United States Code. 

“Src. 102. (a) INJURY AND DEATH BENEFITS 
FOR VOLUNTEERS.—(1) Except while title III 
or title IV of this Act is in effect, in case of 
injury or death resulting from injury (as de- 
fined in paragraph (2) of this subsection) to 
any duly enrolled volunteer member of any 
civil defense unit or organization created 
pursuant to this Act, the provisions of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes’, approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, subject to the 
other Subsections of this section, shall apply 
and such Act shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, be administered by 
the Secretary of Labor (hereinafter called 
the Secretary) in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such person were a civil em- 
ployee of the United States and were injured 
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while in the performance of his duty: Pro- 
vided, That for benefit computation, re- 
gardless of pay or status, such person shall be 
deemed to have had a monthly pay of $300. 

“(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
‘Injury’ means injury arising out of and 
in the course of actual service as a mem- 
ber of such unit or organization while serving 
as such member and engaged in authorized 
active duty or while actually engaged in 
training under orders of competent authority 
related to specific training assignments and 
does not include injury sustained in travel 
to or returning from an active duty or train- 
ing assignment. 

“(3) The term ‘injury’ as defined in para- 
graph (2) includes such disease or infec- 
tion as arises naturally out of such actual 
service or training or naturally or unavoid- 
ably results from an accidental injury in- 
curred in such service or training. 

“(b) (1) Where, because of his status else- 
where as an employee or as a retired an- 
nuitant or pensioner, such a member accrues 
benefits for disability or death under the 
District of Columbia workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, or the workmen’s compensation 
law of any State or Territory, or the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, or under a 
pension or disability system applicable to 
members of a police or fire department, the 
person entitled to such other benefits shall 
not be entitled to benefits for the same in- 
jury under this section. 

“(2) The Commissioners shall have a lien 
and a right of recovery, to the extent of any 
payments made under this section on ac- 
count of injury or death, against any com- 
pensation payable under any other work- 
men's compensation law on account of the 
same injury or death; and any amounts re- 
covered under this subsection shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
District. 

“(c) Whenever a claim is filed with the 
Secretary for benefits because of an alleged 
injury or death within the purview of this 
section, he shall notify the Commissioners 
and they or their designee shall investigate 
the facts surrounding such alleged injury 
and make certification with respect thereto, 
including certification as to such injured or 
deceased person’s membership in a civil de- 
fense unit or organization created pursuant 
to this Act, and whether the injury or death 
arose out of and in the course of service 
as a member of such unit or organization 
while serving as a member and engaged in 
active duty or while engaged in training 
under orders of competent authority related 
to a specific training assignment. Such cer- 
tification shall not excuse the making of 
such reports as are required by such Act of 
September 7, 1916, nor shall it be conclusive 
as to any facts therein. 

“(d) Any compensation award made pur- 
suant to the authority contained in this sec- 
tion shall be paid in the manner provided 
by law for the payment of general expenses 
of the government of the District. 

“TITLE II—POWERS AND DUTIES 

“Sec. 201. The Commissioners are author- 
ized, in order to carry out the purposes of 
this Act: 

„(a) PLANS AND ProGRAMs.—To prepare 
comprehensive plans and programs for civil 
defense, including plans for utilization of 
shelters or evacuation, or both, as protective 
measures, such plans and programs to be 
integrated into and coordinated with the 
civil defense plans and programs of the Fed- 
eral Government and of States and appro- 
priate political subdivisions thereof. 

“(b) TRAINING AND PREPARATION.—To con- 
duct training programs and public informa- 
tion programs; to publicly disseminate ap- 
propriate civil defense information by all 
appropriate means; to organize, equip, and 
train civil defense units and organizations, 
including auxiliary police and firefighting 
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forces, and the personnel thereof; to conduct 
blackouts and practice blackouts, air raid 
drills, mobilization of civil defense forces, 
and other tests and exercises; to construct 
or prepare shelters for protection from 
enemy attack; to participate either within 
or outside the District in drills or tests 
jointly with States and political subdivisions 
thereof; to provide for the effective screen- 
ing or extinguishing of all lights or light- 
ing devices and appliances; and to take other 
preparatory steps, including the partial or 
full mobilization of civil defense units and 
organizations. 

„(e) CONTROL DURING DnILS.— To control 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic, transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public util- 
ity facilities and services, and the conduct 
of persons other than members of the armed 
services of the United States during drills 
and tests and immediately prior and subse- 
quent thereto. 

d) COMMUNICATION, ATTACK WARNING, 
AND CONTROL Facttirres.—To provide and 
maintain necessary civil defense communi- 
cations and devices for warning the civilian 
population of attack; and to establish and 
maintain control and reporting centers and 
other operational headquarters and facili- 
ties, including one or more such facilities 
outside the District. 

“(e) Pontce Powers FOR AUXILIARY Po- 
Lice,—To vest such members of the auxiliary 
police force with such of the powers, and to 
impose upon them such of the duties, of 
members of the Metropolitan Police force as 
the Commissioners may determine: Provided, 
That the Commissioners shall not vest any 
such power in any such member unless they 
are satisfied that such member has received 
sufficient training and is otherwise qualified: 
Provided further, That powers of members of 
the Metropolitan Police force so vested shall 
be exercised only during a state of civil de- 
fense emergency established or declared in 
accordance with the provisions of section 301 
of this Act and, when authorized by the Com- 
missioners (a) during drills and tests, (b) 
during periods of training, and (c) imme- 
diately prior to and during major disasters. 

“(f) Surveys or Resources—To make 
studies and surveys of the resources and 
facilities within or available to the District 
for civil defense, and to plan for the most 
efficient emergency use thereof. 

“(g) STOCKING oF MATERIALS.—To procure 
and stockpile necessary materials and to 
store them within or outside the District. 

“(h) PROTECTION OF VITAL FACILITIES AND 
Marertats.—To provide for the guarding and 
protection of water supplies, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, bridges, highways, public build- 
ings, communication facilities, vital and 
strategic materials, and other focal points of 
possible attack, the loss or destruction of 
which might menace or endanger the secu- 
rity and safety of the civilian population or 
impede the defense effort. 

“(i) ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS OF FACILITIES, 
MATERIALS, AND FunDds.—Notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, to accept 
gifts of facilities, materials, and funds that 
may from time to time be offered to the gov- 
ernment of the District and to use or expend 
the same for purposes of this Act. 

“(j) UTILIZATION oF FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES.—-To request any Federal de- 
partment or agency, to provide the District 
with assistance for purposes of planning for 
civil defense and natural disaster and of 
training District government employees and 
others in civil defense and natural disaster 
methods, techniques, and practices; and such 
departments and agencies are authorized to 
provide such assistance. 

“(k)(1) ASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTIONS TO 
DISTRICT DEPARTMENTS, AND SO FORTH.—TO 
assign specific civil defense functions to any 
District department, office, board, commis- 
sion, or agency. In order to perform such 
-assigned functions, each District depart- 
ment, office, board, commission, and agency 
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is authorized to utilize its personnel, facili- 
ties, resources, and funds, and recruit, or- 
ganize, train, equip, and utilize volunteers. 

“(2) Each officer and employee of each de- 
partment, office, board, commission, or 
agency (a) which has no specific civil de- 
fense function assigned to it by the Com- 
missioners, or (b) which Is not, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners, immediately 
necessary for the continued operation of es- 
sential services while title III of this Act is 
in effect, shall be assigned to and trained 
in such civil defense duties as the Commis- 
sioners shall direct, such duties to be per- 
formed during any period when title III of 
this Act shall be in effect. 

“(1) ACQUISITION AND USE OF MATERIALS, 
FACILITIES, LANDS, AND SERVICES. To acquire 
by loan, donation, purchase, or rental, and 
to use, operate, and maintain, equipment 
and materials of all kinds; to acquire, by 
loan, donation, purchase, or condemnation, 
or to rent, lands and buildings or any in- 
terest therein; to construct, maintain, re- 
pair, alter, and use structures of all kinds 
and to procure, by contract or otherwise, 
services of any nature. 

((m) WAIVER or BUILDING REGULATIONS.— 
To waive any regulation governing the erec- 
tion, alteration, height, or use of structures, 
buildings, towers, or appurtenances, or parts 
thereof, whenever the same shall be neces- 
sary for civil defense purposes. 

“(n)(1) REGULATIONS AND PENALTIES.—To 
make regulations to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, including regulations establish- 
ing security requirements and safeguards 
and restricting access to information and 
property, and to prescribe penalties for viola- 
tions of such regulations not exceeding a 
fine of $300 or imprisonment for ninety 
days. Prosecutions for violations of such 
regulations shall be brought in the name of 
the District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants. Regula- 
tions which are to become effective only 
when title III or title IV of this Act shall 
become effective may be promulgated prior 
to the taking effect of such title III or title 
IV. 


“(2) LIABILITIES AND PENALTIES UNDER RE- 
PEALED REGULATIONS SAvep.—When any regu- 
lation made under the authority of this 
Act is repealed, rescinded, or ceases to be 
effective, penalties and liabilities thereun- 
der shall not be released or extinguished, un- 
less there be an express provision to so 
release or extinguish, but such regulations 
shall be treated as remaining in force for 
the purpose of sustaining any proper action 
or prosecution for the enforcement of any 
such penalty or liability. 

“(o) INTERSTATE Compacts.—To take all 
necessary actions to carry out the purposes 
of interstate civil defense and disaster com- 
pacts entered into pursuant to the joint res- 
olution entitled ‘Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the District of Columbia to enter into 
interstate civil-defense compacts’, approved 
April 22, 1954 (68 Stat. 59). 

“(p) PRESERVATION OF ReEcoRDS.—To pro- 
vide for the preservation of records consid- 
ered essential to the functioning of the 
government of the District, including the 
copying of such records, where necessary, and 
the storage thereof in a safe place either 
within or outside the District. 


“TITLE II—EMERGENCY POWERS 


“Sec. 301. WHEN EvrectTivE.—The provi- 
sions of this title shall be operative (a) 
whenever a state of civil defense emergency 
in the District has been proclaimed by the 
President or by Congress in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950; or (b) whenever the Commis- 
sioners invoke the provisions of this title in 
the absence of a declaration of civil defense 
emergency (1) upon receipt of strategic in- 
telligence from the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization indicating an 
attack is probable, (2) upon warning of at- 
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tack by the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization, or (3) upon the occurrence of 
an attack. 

“Sec. 302. POWERS AND DUTIES or COMMIS- 
SIONERS—In addition to the powers and 
duties which are now or may hereafter be 
vested in the Commissioners, they are hereby 
authorized to take such measures during any 
such emergency as may be necessary for the 
protection, relief, and assistance of persons 
and property without regard to the provi- 
sions of any other law to the extent that 
such provisions interfere with or prevent 
the carrying out of such measures, including, 
but not limited to, the following: 

“(a) POWERS UNDER -TITLE II EXTENDED TO 
Tirte III—To exercise all powers and au- 
thority vested in them by title II of this Act. 

“(b) Poxrice Powrns.— To vest members of 
District civil defense units and organizations 
with such authority, including such of the 
powers of the Metropolitan Police force as 
the Commissioners may deem appropriate, as 
will enable such members to carry out and 
perform the functions and duties imposed 
upon them pursuant to this Act. 

“(c) PROTECTION OF Persons WITHIN THE 
Disraicr.—To prepare for, order, and regu- 
late the carrying out of measures for the 
protection of persons in the District, in- 
cluding the evacuation of persons from the 
District or from any part thereof, to such 
places, including shelters, in the District, 
as the Commissioners may designate, or out- 
side the District as the Commissioners may 
designate with the approval of the Governor 
of any State or the designee of such Gov- 
ernor, and to provide for the reception, 
housing, maintenance, and care of such 
evacuees: Provided, That the evacuation of 
personnel of any activity of the Federal 
Government shall take place only upon the 
consent of the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization or of such other authority or 
authorities as may be designated by the 
President; however, upon agreement, any 
prearranged plan between such Office or such 
other authorities and the Commissioners 
shall constitute such consent. 

“(d) AUTHORITY OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
OVER THE SEMIAUTONOMOUS AGENCIES OF THE 
Disrricr or Cotumera.—For the purposes of 
civil defense only, to exercise full authority 
over those semiautonomous agencies, officers, 
and individuals exercising governmental 
authority in and performing governmental 
functions for the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding the Apprenticeship Council, the 
Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary 
Buildings, the Board of Education, the Board 
of Elections, the Board of Library Trustees, 
the Board of Recreation, the Board of Zon- 
ing Adjustment, the National Zoological 
Park, the Public Utilities Commission, the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, the Zoning Commission, the District 
of Columbia Tax Court, the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, and 
the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

„(e) AVAILABILITY OF FuNnps—For the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, to expend at the discretion of the 
Commissioners: (a) the unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations in any District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act, including but 
not limited to any funds obligated for ac- 
counting purposes but which in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners may be diverted 
to civil defense purposes; and (b) any funds 
to the credit of the District of Columbia in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and such funds are hereby appropriated for 
such purposes. 

„H) DISPOSITION or MATERIALS.—Either 
within or outside the District, to sell, lease, 
lend, transfer, or deliver materials or per- 
form services for civil defense purposes on 
such terms and conditions as the Commis- 
sioners shall prescribe. 
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“(g) DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES AND FI- 
ANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR TEMPORARY RE- 
Lier.—Either within or outside the District, 
to expend and distribute materials, includ- 
ing but not limited to food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing; to provide emergency housing; to pro- 
vide financial assistance for.the temporary 
relief or aid of any civilian injured or in 
want as the result of attack; and to take 
whatever other action may be necessary for 
the purpose of preventing and alleviating 
suffering of persons and preventing the 
spread of disease and to obligate the District 
for the payment therefor. 

“(h) ALLOCATION OF FOOD, FUEL, AND OTHER 
Vrrat Supriies—To promulgate regulations 
prohibiting or regulating the sale, use, dispo- 
sition, or transfer, and the transportation 
from within the District to any point out- 
side the District, of such food, fuel, medical 
supplies, electric power, gas, or other articles 
necessary to prevent or alleviate suffering of 
persons or to prevent the spread of disease 
in said District, and to allocate all or any of 
the same in such manner, upon such con- 
ditions, and to such extent as they may deem 
mecessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this title: Provided, That every 
such regulation shall cease to be effective 
on the ninetieth day after the effective date 
of such regulation or upon the effective date 
of any regulation of general application and 
dealing with the same subject matter issued 
by any agency of the United States. 

“(i) SHUTTING Orr UTILITIES Services.—To 
shut off, disconnect, or suspend service from 
or by, or require the shutting off, disconnec- 
tion, or suspension of service from or by, 
gas mains, electric powerlines, or other 
utilities. 

“(j) DESTRUCTION OF CONTAMINATED PROP- 
RTT. To destroy or cause to be destroyed 
any property, real or personal, in the District 
found to bo contaminated by radioactive or 
poisonous substance, or contaminated by 
germs, viruses, or other matter deleterious 
to life or health, and, by reason of such con- 
tamination, dangerous to persons or prop- 
erty, and pending the time when any such 
contaminated property shall be rendered 
safe, to prohibit persons from contacting or 
approaching so close to such property as 
to endanger their lives or health. 

“(k) OTHER MEASURES FOLLOWING AT- 
TACK.—To take such other measures as are 
necessary following attack, including but 
not limited to, firefighting, rescue, medical, 
health and sanitation services, radiologi- 
cal monitoring, unexploded bomb recon- 
naissance, debris removal, and essential 
emergency repair or restoration of vital 
facilities. 

“(1) Buriat orp Drap— To provide for the 
burial of the bodies of human beings whose 
deaths are caused by or result from the oc- 
currence of disaster contemplated by this 
Act and whenever the public interest is 
such as to require the same, the Commis- 
sioners may provide for the burial of such 
bodies in common graves. 

“(m) REQUISITIONING OF PRIVATE PER- 
SONAL PropeRTY.—To requisition, take pos- 
session of, and use privately owned personal 

of whatever kind and nature or 
any rights therein as may in their opinion 
be necessary for the purposes of this Act 
and to ascertain and pay just compensation 
for such property or any rights therein to 
be determined as hereinafter provided. The 
Commissioners shall promptly determine the 
amount of compensation to be paid for any 
such property or the use thereof requisi- 
tioned pursuant to this Act but each such 
determination shall be made as of the time 
it is requisitioned in accordance with the 
provision for just compensation in the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. If the person entitled to receive 
the amount so determined by the Com- 
missioners as just compensation is unwilling 
to accept the same as full and complete 
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compensation for such property or the use 
thereof he shall be paid promptly 75 per 
centum of such amount and shall be entitled 
to recover from the District in an action 
brought in the appropriate court within 
three years after the date of the Commis- 
sioners’ award, an additional amount which, 
when added to the amount so paid to him, 
shall be just compensation. 

“(n) DISPOSAL oF PERSONAL PROPERTY.— 
Whenever the need for the purposes of this 
Act of any personal property requisitioned 
under this title shall terminate, the Com- 
missioners may dispose of such property 
under such terms and conditions as they 
deem appropriate, but to the extent feasible 
and practicable they shall give the former 
owner of any property so disposed of an op- 
portunity to reacquire it (1) at its then fair 
value as determined by the Commissioners 
or (2) if it is to be disposed of (otherwise 
than at a public sale of which he is given 
reasonable notice) at less than such value, 
at the highest price any other person is 
willing to pay therefor: Provided, That such 
opportunity to reacquire need not be given 
in the case of fungibles or items having a 
then fair value of less than $1,000. 

“Sec. 303. NONLIABILITY OF DISTRICT AND 
OTHERS ror Damaces.—Neither the District 
nor any officer, agent, employee, or regularly 
appointed volunteer worker in the service 
of said District, nor any individual, receiver, 
firm, partnership, corporation, association, or 
trustee, or any of the agents thereof, in good 
faith and without willful or gross negligence 
carrying out, complying with, enforcing, or 
attempting to carry out, comply with, or en- 
force this Act or any order, rule, or regula- 
tion issued or promulgated pursuant to this 
Act, shall be liable for any damage sustained 
by any person, including volunteers, or prop- 
erty as the result of such activity. The pro- 
visions of this section shall not affect the 
right of any person to receive benefits to 
which he would otherwise be entitled under 
section 102 of this Act, or any workmen’s 
compensation law, or under any pension, 
retirement, or disability law, nor the right 
of any such person to receive any benefits 
or compensation under any other Act of 
Co: " 
“Sec, 304. REMOVAL From Disrrict.—Dur- 
ing such time as this title is in effect the 
Commissioners may order the government of 
the District, or any part thereof, its person- 
nel and its property, removed from the Dis- 
trict; and while outside the District the per- 
sonnel are authorized to perform such duties 
as are assigned by the Commissioners or by 
the civil defense authorities of the State in 
which they are then located. 

“Sec. 305. OPERATIONS OUTSIDE THE DIS- 
TRIcT.—During such time as the District gov- 
ernment is located outside the District the 
Commissioners shall continue to exercise the 
powers conferred upon them by this or any 
other Act: Provided, That such powers shall 
be exercised only over and with respect to 
the District of Columbia, property owned 
by the District of Columbia, or property 
owned by the United States and used by the 
District with the permission of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 306. OPERATIONS IN THE ABSENCE OF 
A QUORUM OF THE BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—In the absence of a quorum of the 
Board of Commissioners, one Commissioner, 
or the Assistant to the Engineer Commis- 
sioner authorized to perform the functions 
of the Enginer Commissioner in his absence 
or disability, shall exercise all of the powers 
and perform all of the functions of the 


Board of Commissioners including, but not_ 


limited to, (a) making and adopting regula- 
tions, (b) approving contracts in excess of 
$25,000, (c) appointing or removing the head 
of any agency responsible directly to the 
Board of Commissioners, (d) approving the 
budget for the District of Columbia, and (e) 
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authorizing the performance of any of the 
Board’s functions by any officer, employee, 
or agency of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, except the courts there- 
of: Provided, That such Commissioner or 
such Assistant to the Engineer Commissioner 
shall not provide for the performance by any 
other officer, employee, or agency of the 
functions enumerated in (a) through (d) of 
this section. 


“TITLE IV-—-MAJOR DISASTERS 


“Src. 401. WHEN Errective.—The provi- 
sions of this title shall be operative only 
during a major disaster, as determined by 
the Commissioners to exist and as pro- 
claimed by them with the approval of the 
President. The Commissioners shall an- 
nounce the termination of a major disaster 
by a proclamation issued on their own in- 
itiative or upon direction of the President. 

“Src. 402. Powers AND DUTIES OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS.— Whenever a major disaster has 
been proclaimed (a) there shall be vested 
in the Commissioners, in addition to the 
powers and duties which are now or may 
hereafter be vested in them, the powers and 
duties which would be vested in them as if 
title III of this act was in effect, and (b) 
all provisions of such title III shall, insofar 
as they are applicable, be operative as if they 
were set forth in this title. 


“TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 501. MOTOR VEHICLE Sarery RE- 
SPONSIBILITY Act INAPPLICABLE.—During such 
periods of time that any privately owned 
motor vehicle is used by the District under 
the authority of this act the operator thereof 
shall not be deemed or held to be the agent 
of the owner of such vehicle within the 
meaning of the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibilty Act of the District of Columbia, 
approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 120, ch. 
222), as amended (title 40, ch. 4, D.C. Code, 
1951 edition). 

“Sec. 502. NoNLIABILITY OF PERSONS PER- 
MITTING USE OF REAL PROPERTY AS SHELTER.— 
Any person owning or controlling real prop- 
erty who, voluntarily and without compensa- 
tion, grants to the District a license or 
privilege, or otherwise permits the District 
to inspect, designate, and use the whole or 
any part or parts of such real property for 
the purpose of sheltering persons during 
periods when title III of this act is operative, 
or at any time for purposes of drilling per- 
sons in or familiarizing persons with 
emergency procedures, shall together with 
his successors in interest, if any, not be 
civilly Mable for negligently causing the 
death of, or injury to, any person, or for 
loss of or damage to property of such person 
on or about such real property under such 
license, privilege, or other permission. 

“Sec. 503. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY.—The 
Commissioners are authorized to delegate to 
officers and employees of the District and to 
such other persons as the Commissioners 
deem appropriate such of the powers con- 
ferred upon them by this Act as they may 
determine and may by regulation provide for 
the subdelegation of any delegated power: 
Provided, That except when title III or title 
IV of this Act is in effect, the Commissioners 
shall not delegate the power to make regu- 
lations authorized by this Act. 

“Sec. 504. APPROPRIATIONS.—Appropriations 
to carry out the purposes of this Act are 
hereby authorized. 

“Sec. 505. Act or May 21, 1951, as AMEND- 
ED.—The provisions of the Act approved May 
21, 1951, as amended by the Act approved 
July 6, 1953 (Public Law 103, Eighty-third 
Congress), authorizing the appointment of 
a member of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment or a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment, District of Columbia, to any position 
in any office or agency succeeding to the 
functions of the Office of Civil Defense (abol- 
ished pursuant to Reorganization Plan Num- 
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bered 5 of 1952) shall be applicable with re- 
spect to the Office of Civil Defense created by 
this amendatory Act. 

“Sec. 506. ARMED Services.—Nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall be construed as 
authorizing the Commissioners to direct or 
control in any manner the activities, per- 
sonnel, installations, facilities, or equipment 
of the armed services of the United States, 
or any of the subordinate agencies of such 
armed services. 

“Sec, 507. Except as provided in section 
101(c) (3), nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to amend or modify the provisions 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, or the Act ‘To authorize Federal 
assistance to States and local governments in 
major disasters, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1109). 

“Src, 508. SEPARABILITY.—If any provision 
of this Act or the application of such provi- 
sion to any person or circumstance shall be 
held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and 
the application of such provisions to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“Src. 509. REORGANIZATION PLAN NUMBERED 
5 or 1952.—Except as otherwise provided in 
section 306 of this Act, this Act shall not be 
considered as affecting the authority vested 
in the Commissioners by Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824; D.C. Code, 
title 1, appendix, 1951 edition, supp. VI). 
Any function vested by this Act in any 
agency established pursuant to this Act or 
such plan shall be deemed to be vested in 
said Commissioners and shall be subject to 
delegation in accordance with section 306 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 510. SHORT Tirte.—This Act may be 
cited as the ‘District of Columbia Civil De- 
fense Act’.” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
several technical amendments, which 
would make the bill conform to a recent 
executive order of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and I ask unanimous consent that 
those amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, line 13, 
after the word “the”, it is proposed to 
strike out “Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense”. 

On page 18, line 15, after the word 
“the”, it is proposed to strike out “Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Secretary of De- 
fense’’. 

On page 19, line 23, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
it is proposed to strike out “Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense”. 

On page 20, line 2, after the word 
“between”, it is proposed to strike out 
“such Office” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the Secretary of Defense”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements re- 
lating to the bill, including a letter to 
the chairman of the District Committee, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT RELATING TO S. 778 

It is the purpose of S. 778 to amend the 
present Civil Defense Act for the District 
of Columbia, which was enacted in 1950, 80 
as to more adequately meet the needs of the 
District in respect to planning, training, and 
preparation for civil defense in case of at- 
tack, and for the exercise of emergency 
powers after an attack or in case a major 
disaster should occur in the District. 

This bill proposes to amend the 1950 Civil 
Defense Act by expanding upon the purposes 
of the act; by including a section on the 
definition of certain appropriate terms; by 
broadening the provisions pertaining to the 
organization and personnel of the District 
of Columbia's Office of Civil Defense and the 
powers and duties of the Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia; and by including 
provisions which cover emergency powers, 
major disasters (other than those caused 
by enemy attack), and other general matters. 

The initial Civil Defense Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was enacted into law in 
1950 shortly after the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. At that time it was considered es- 
sential to enact promptly some bill to provide 
basic needs in the area of civil defense for 
the District. When this particular legisla- 
tion was pending in the Congress, very little 
State legislation had been enacted in the 
area of civil defense. However, at the present 
time all of the States have passed laws re- 
lating to civil defense. In some instances 
these State laws are more comprehensive, 
and provide the civil defense officials with 
broader authority to act than does the pres- 
ent civil defense law for the District. 

In the interim period following the passage 
of the 1950 Civil Defense Act for the District 
of Columbia, the concepts of civil defense 
have changed, and much has been learned 
about improved civil defense techniques and 
procedures. With this in mind, the pending 
bill proposes to take advantage of what has 
been learned in the field of civil defense by 
updating the 1950 act so that the District 
can more effectively cope with emergencies 
arising from enemy attack and other major 
disasters. 

This bill, with the exception of a few sub- 
stantive and nonsubstantive changes, is bas- 
ically similar to S. 2728 of the 85th Con- 
gress, which passed the Senate on August 14, 
1958. In this same regard, the pending bill 
is also similar to S. 2446 of the 86th Con- 
gress, which passed the Senate on April 11, 
1960, but such failed to clear the other body. 

Your committee held hearings on S. 778 
on March 31, 1961, and at these proceedings 
the bill was strongly supported by the Com- 
missioners for the District of Columbia, the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the 
US. Civil Service Commission, the Civil De- 
fense Agency for the State of Maryland, and 
the Office of Civil Defense for the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. No one appeared in op- 
position to the bill. 

In the event any Member of the Senate 
has any question concerning whether this 
legislation conforms with the new plans of 
the President for civil defense activity for 
the Washington Metropolitan area, it should 
be known that the committee queried the 
District government in this connection and 
has since received a letter dated February 23, 
1962, from Hon. John B. Duncan, Acting 
President, Board of Commissioners, in which 
he advises that S. 778 is not in conflict with 
such program, 

Your committee views S. 778 as being a 
progressive step forward in civil defense; and 
accordingly, may I urge upon the Senate that 
the bill be passed. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Office of Civil Defense for the District 
of Columbia, operating under the provisions 
of the 1950 Civil Defense Act is responsible 
for the planning, organization, training, pub- 
lic education, and other implementation to 
obtain maximum civil defense readiness of 
the District of Columbia. Under the pur- 
view of the 1950 Civil Defense Act, the pri- 
mary objectives of the Office of the Civil De- 
fense for the District are to: 

1. Provide leadership in the organization, 
mobilization, and training of the civilian 
population in order to maintain maximum 
protection of the public under threatened or 
actual attack or major disaster, and to in- 
sure that care and assistance will be pro- 
vided to survivors. 

2. Advise the Commissioners on matters 
of policy and plans under which the District 
government agencies will discharge their 
civil defense responsibilities. 

3. Develop procedures which will insure 
the utilization of the total resources within 
the District in a civil defense emergency. 

4. Direct a continuing effort to establish a 
common understanding of responsibilities, 
functions, and channels of communication, 
and authority for emergency operations 
within the District government and between 
the District, Federal, and adjoining State 
governments, including mutual aid opera- 
tions with nearby political jurisdictions. 

5. Direct civil defense operations, under 
the appropriate orders of the Board of Com- 
missioners, during the period of a declared 
major disaster or following an enemy attack 
in this area. 

Since the enactment of the Civil Defense 
Act for the District in 1950, the budget for 
the Civil Defense Office based on any one 
fiscal year with the exception of fiscal year 
1962 has been less than $100,000. In fiscal 
1959, the appropriation was $86,000. The 
major portion of the appropriated funds 
have been used essentially to cover the cost 
of personnel and administrative expenses. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 85-606, 
the Congress established the policy of joint 
Federal-State responsibility for national sur- 
vival and civil defense. Effective January 1, 
1961, appropriated funds for Federal contri- 
bution has been made available to the Dis- 
trict and the States to meet the need for 
additional personnel and increased admin- 
istrative costs in support of the accelerated 
Federal civil defense programs. 

The Office of Civil Defense for the District 
of Columbia in fiscal year 1961 received, un- 
der Public Law 85-606, $26,000 in matching 
funds from the Federal Government, thus 
providing a total of $86,000 for civil defense 
use in the District for fiscal 1961. 

These matching funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will make possible the District pro- 
ceeding with the following important pro- 


grams: 

First, the District’s relocation site is be- 
ing rapidly developed by the addition of 
communication equipment and by coordi- 
nation with the other District departments. 

Second, a radiological monitoring network 
and training program is being developed and 
maintained at a satisfactory level. 

Third, training programs for key District 
personnel are being prepared, and informa- 
tion and guidance to the public on an ex- 
panded basis is being constantly dissemi- 
nated. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that during the first 10 days of the 
issuance of the Federal Government publi- 
cation, “Fallout Protection,” there has been 
200,000 requests for the booklet. 

The Federal Government at the present 
time has the responsibility for providing 
shelters in the Washington metropolitan 
area. In pursuance of this responsibility, a 
shelter survey has been conducted within 
the past several months. It is anticipated 
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that the District will require shelters for 
500,000 persons. In making this survey, the 
Office of Civil Defense for the District of 
Columbia has cooperated wholeheartedly 
with the Federal Government. The local 
civil defense office has ted to the ex- 
tent of making available the greater portion 
of its personnel. 

Your committee views S. 778 as progressive 
legislation that will not only improve the 
overall capacity of the Civil Defense Office 
for the District of Columbia to adequately 
cope with emergencies arising from enemy 
attack and other catastrophies, but equally 
important the pending bill will allow the 
District to pursue an active and responsible 
interest of joint Federal-State responsibility 
for national survival and civil defense. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1962. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BELE: The staff director 
of the Senate District Committee, Mr. Ches- 
ter H. Smith, has inquired if S. 778, 87th 
Congress, a bill to amend the act entitled 
An act to authorize the District of Columbia 
government to establish an Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes’, approved 
August 11, 1950“, as reported out by the 
committee on August 30, 1961, is in conflict 
with the Federal civil defemse program as 
most recently revised by Executive Order No. 
10952 of July 20, 1961. 

Except as indicated below, S. 778 is con- 
sistent with the civil defense program estab- 
lished by the President and the Congress in 
the fall of last year. The bill, when approved 
by the Congress, will provide the Commis- 
sioners and the Office of Civil Defense with 
the authority necessary to strengthen the 
civil defense posture of the District of Colum- 
bia in the areas of planning, organization of 
the local resources, and in the conduct of 
emergency measures n to give the 
new national civil defense program real 
meaning and support. 

However, S. 778 should be amended to re- 
flect the transfer of responsibilities from the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to the Secretary of Defense ef- 
fected by Executive Order No. 10952 of July 
20, 1961. Accordingly, the bill should be 
amended by striking “Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization” in lines 
13 and 14 on page 18, by striking “Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization” in lines 15 
and 16 on page 18 and lines 23 and 24 on page 
19, and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary 
of Def ”, and by striking “such Office” in 
lines 2 and 3 on page 20 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Secretary of Defense”. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun B, Duncan, 
Acting President, Board of Commis- 
sioners, District of Columbia, 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, for the 
Record I should like to point out that 
there was no opposition to the bill, which 
deals with civil defense in the District of 
Columbia. The bill would bring the law 
up to date with modern concept and 
with other State laws. There was no 
opposition in the committee and there 
has been no opposition stated since that 
time. I think it is the type of bill which 
everyone would approve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 778) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 778) was passed. 


BROADCASTING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to call to the attention of the 
Senate a speech which was delivered 
last night to a meeting of the National 
Association of Broadcasters by the sen- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTORE], who was present in the Cham- 
ber a moment ago. I wanted him to 
hear my statement, 

In my judgment, in his speech the 
Senator from Rhode Island “laid it on 
the line” firmly and strongly enough so 
that all of those attending that meeting 
could surely get the message. What he 
made clear was that there were certain 
minimum standards and responsibilities 
that the radio and TV broadcasters of 
this country have a public obligation to 
live up to, and that the Subcommittee 
on Communications of the Committee on 
Commerce, of which the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] is the chair- 
man, is much interested in seeing a 
greater response and a greater responsi- 
bility on the part of broadcasters in 
general. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the remarks of the Senator from 
Rhode Island be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR Jonn O. PASTORE 
AT THE LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
SHOREHAM Horet, Wasuincton, D.., 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1962 
My fellow Americans, I sincerely appre- 

ciate your invitation and the opportunity to 
address these few remarks to you this after- 
noon. As becomes the hour, I shall try to 
be brief. As becomes the times, I may be 
blunt. But whatever I say, I say in a spirit 
of friendliness and cooperation, for in the 
end unless we promote a system of broad- 
casting which will serve the public interest, 
both of us shall have failed in our responsi- 
bility to the people whom we serve. So— 
what is good or what is bad in broadcasting 
we share as partners. 

You are meeting within the octave of one 
of the most exciting and dramatic feats re- 
corded in h . I refer specifically to the 
orbital flight of Col. John Glenn. The part 
that this industry played in bringing this 
saga of human endurance and scientific 
progress to the attention of people of our 
Nation and, indeed, the entire world through 
radio and television is a milestone for which 
this industry has every right to be proud. 
This is one of the industry's finest hours. 

The broadcasting system of the United 
States—radio and television—has long been 
one of the most outstanding accomplish- 
ments of our society. It started as a pio- 
neering effort dominated by persons who 
were fervently individualistic and inde- 
pendently determined to develop a new 
means of mass communication. 

From the humble beginning of the small 
crystal set, the broadcaster has built a sys- 
tem of mass communications that today 
comprises more than 3,500 AM radio stations, 
800 commercial FM stations, 543 commercial 
TV stations, and 62 educational TV stations. 
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Naturally, during this growth there came 
increased complexities and abuses. But, on 
the whole, the people of the United States 
have been able to witness, and, in the main, 
enjoy, the benefits of a substantially free 

competitive industry. 

In the postwar period the development and 
phenomenal acceptance of television by the 
public brought a new and sparkling dimen- 
sion to mass communications and a greater 
awareness of broadcasting, plus closer 
scrutiny of its operations. To use a cliche, 
we wonder sometimes how we ever lived 
without radio and television. 

Radio and television are continuously 

our social, political, economic, and 
educational outlook. No one can dispute the 
role the so-called TV debates played in our 
1960 presidential campaign. They were 
markedly successful and all broadcasters 
should be proud of the record. As an illus- 
tration of the conceded influence of this 
medium, there are a few—I may say quite a 
tew— members of the party not my own who, 
up to this day, still feel the result might 
have been different but for the TV debates. 

In spite of their many successes, radio, and 
television are still plagued by the identical 
problems which haunt most human en- 
deavors—the widely changing tastes and 
habits of the American people. 

Everyone in and out of government 
familiar with broadcasting has a sympathetic 
regard for this problem. 

For more than 10 years I have sat as a 
member of the Senate Commerce Committee, 
6 of them as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Communications. I sat through those 
difficult days of hearings involving the entire 
television industry when , net- 
work operations, and allocation were the is- 
sues of concern. The industry was young. 
It was going through growing pains. The 
desire to permit untrammeled growth urged 
that each doubt be resolved in favor of the 
broadcasters. 

However, the recent widespread and criti- 
cal ons con programing can- 
not be ignored. Television does influence— 
its capacity to convey ideas is immeasurable. 
Its full impact on children and adults can 
neither be precisely appraised or accurately 
predicted. But every responsible person 
must agree that its impact is real and far 
Teaching. 

Speaking of criticism, one has only to look 
at the April 1961 issue of TV Guide where 
the editors were so disturbed and incensed 
at the status of television that they wrote 
an open letter to the Chairman of the FCC, 
and it stated, among other things: 

“Television violence is making our youth 
callous and damaging America’s image 
abroad. Despite network pledges to curtail 
violence there still is a cumulative impres- 
sion of violence for the sake of violence on 
television.” 

More recently we had the observation of 
a three-man team from the Stanford Uni- 
versity Institute for Communications Re- 
search, Drs. Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, 
and Edwin Parker, in a study entitled, 
“Television: the Lives of Our Children.” 
This study was 3 years in the making and is 
based upon responses from 6,000 children, 
2,000 parents, and 300 schoolteachers. In 
referring to TV violence they stated: 

“Mindful that most parents are worried 
about the incessant violence on TV, the re- 
searchers examined 100 hours of programs 
in the so-called children’s hours of television, 
the period from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m, 

“In those 100 hours the authors counted: 
12 murders, 16 major gunfights, 21 persons 
shot, 21 other violent incidents with guns, 
15 fistfights, 15 incidents in which 1 per- 
son slugged another, and an attempted 
murder with a pitchfork, 2 stranglings, 1 
stabbing in the back with a butcher knife, 
3 successful suicides (and 1 unsuccessful 
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suicide), 4 people pushed or falling off cliffs, 
2 cars running over a cliff, 2 attempts made 
to run over persons with automobiles, a 
raving psychotic loose in an airliner, 2 mob 
scenes (in 1 the wrong man is hanged), 
a horse grinding a man under its hooves, 2 
robberies, a woman killed by falling from 
a train, a tidal wave, an earthquake, a 
hired killer stalking his victim, and finally, 
1 guillotining. 

Does this type of TV violence disturb our 
children? The researchers are alarmed: 
‘Hour after hour this parade of violence 
passed, as it must pass before our children 
week after week, and the amount and inten- 
sity of it gives one pause.’ They add that 
more research is urgently needed in this area 
of television and children.” 

Indeed, even the president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, my good friend, 
Governor Collins, has been urging the broad- 
casters to make progress in improving the 
quality of their programing. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Collins, “that we 
must become involved more effectively in 
improving the kind and quality of program- 
ing. The diversity of programs in prime 
time.” 

I want to make it clear that I am not con- 
demning all television programing nor sub- 
scribing to the thesis that all crime-and- 
violence, blood-and-thunder programs are 
the sole and direct cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. But I must agree that this type of 
program is not conducive to good behavior 
and does not excite and draw out the best 
attributes of character in our children and, 
indeed, even in adults. Television has be- 
come a part of our way of life. It is an in- 
tegral part of our society. It is a habit with 
the American people that cannot now be 
broken. It has been said that the children 
spend as much time before the television set 
as they do in school or in church. This 
places a grave responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of the broadcasters. 

Every broadcaster who assumes this re- 
sponsibility knows well that he is not com- 
pelled by any force to enter broadcasting as 
a profession. Once he does make his choice, 
and usually he does so against many com- 
petitors, he cannot shirk his responsibilities. 

Therefore, I want the record to clearly 
show that I commend the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, New- 
ton N. Minow, for the position that he has 
taken in a number of his recent statements. 
I might have said some things differently and 
probably would have used a different ap- 
proach. 

Nevertheless, his message should be heeded 
by the broadcasters because the members of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, during Mr. 
Minow’s confirmation hearing and at prac- 
tically every hearing held on communica- 
tions, expressed concern about the quality of 
programs now being made available to the 
public. Therefore, I am quite sure that Mr. 
Minow has the encouragement and the sup- 
port of the Senate Commerce Committee. 

Congress will not and cannot stand idly by 
and allow excesses or abuses to dominate this 
great medium, nor will it be stampeded by 
the cries of censorship every time an ob- 
servation of a constructive nature is made to 
improve the quality of programing. There is 
no one more than I, myself, who would resist 
interference with freedom of expression. 

On the other hand, it is well to remember 
that there is one distinguishing factor that 
separates the broadcasting system from al- 
most every business in the United States— 
that is, a condition that the broadcaster 
must operate in the public interest. I know 
there will always be debate between reason- 
able people as to the meaning of public in- 
terest or public service. I need only refer 
you to the extended testimony that has been 
and is being submitted on this subject to the 
FCC and the Commission's statement of pol- 
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icy with regard to this subject. Leroy Col- 
lins, president of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, put forth his ideas of the 
definition of public interest last year, as 
follows, and I am willing to accept it: 

“Some say the public interest and what in- 
terests the public is one and the same. I 
do not agree. 

“Programing in the public interest is not 
completely fulfilled by the mere broadcast- 
ing of something which may attract large 
segments of the public. In fact, the public 
interest cannot be served adequately through 
entertainment alone, any more than man can 
live by bread alone. 

“Serving the public interest means doing 
that which advances the general welfare. 
Quality entertainment is a major factor in 
this, but not the totality of it. 

“Broadcasting, to serve the public interest, 
must have a soul and a conscience; a burn- 
ing desire to excel, as well as to sell; the 
urge to build the character, citizenship, and 
intellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product. 

“And this should be reflected in what goes 
on the air for American men, women, and 
children to see and hear and be influenced 
by.” 

I would urge the entire broadcasting in- 
dustry to take a new, long, hard look at 
itself and at its practices, particularly in 
programing. The broadcaster cannot afford 
to be complacent. He should remember that 
morality and responsibility in the broad- 
cast field is not just the duty of avoiding 
a conflict with the letter of the law, rule 
and policy of the FCC. The broadcaster has 
a greater duty—one to stimulate, to inform 
and to bring to the general public infor- 
mational programing that can help the peo- 
ple in these difficult and trying days to 
formulate judgments that will assist our 
leadership. 

I would be less than candid not to tell 
you how greatly disturbed I was recently 
when I read about the “Bus Stop” produc- 
tion involving Fabian. 

Jack Gould, TV editor of the New York 
Times, and one of the most respected writ- 
ers in broadcasting, in referring to this pro- 
gram, has stated that “it was a disgraceful 
and contemptible flaunting of decency, an 
indescribably coarse glorification of vulgarity 
to win an easy rating.” I am told that in 
the preview of this program by the affiliates, 
25 rejected it and 2 of the sponsors refused 
to sponsor the program. These I commend 
for their foresight and courage. 

Eventually, however, 90 affiliates did carry 
the program, When the television code ad- 
ministrator informed the network that it 
received complaints about this show before 
it was actually broadcast and requested an 
opportunity to screen the program, ABC, 
even though a subscriber to the TV code, 
rejected this request. Is this cooperative 
self-regulation? 

I cannot but remind myself of the nu- 
merous appearances before Congress of 
various industry representatives who 
claimed no new laws or regulations were 
needed because they were in a position to 
regulate themselves; that they had a code 
for TV and radio and that this was sufficient. 
I wonder how the performance of “Bus Stop” 
squares with this assertion, or is this a 
patent deficiency in the network and code 
relationship? You will hear more from me 
on this subject of the TV code and the in- 
dustry at a later date. 

In the meantime, I sincerely hope that 
the broadcasters and the networks will take 
heed of the current developments which re- 
veal that the majority of programing over 
individual stations today comes from the 
networks, 

About 90 percent of the so-called prime 
evening hours when the largest number of 
TV sets are in use are occupied by programs 
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originating with the three television net- 
works. Yet, in spite of the fact that the 
licensee bears the FCC responsibility for 
everything that appears on his station, he 
plays a limited role in the preparation, se- 
lection, and formulation of the program re- 
ceived from the networks. More effective 
procedures must be worked out by the licen- 
sees and the networks so that each will 
share the responsibility and play a greater 
role during the 18-month leadtime period. 

I know that since our network practices 
hearings of 1956, a greater exchange of in- 
formation has taken place between the affil- 
iate and the network. But I feel sure, in 
view of the disclosures of recent weeks, that 
some formula can be worked out that will 
bring about a more equitable sharing of re- 
sponsibility for all types of programing by 
the licensee and networks in the leadtime 
period as well as the preview period. 

One must never forget that the broad- 
casting industry is possessed of unique and 
profound powers of distributing informa- 
tion and entertainment to many people in 
an impressive fashion. 

It is like a roaring waterfall bursting with 
power only to see its strength wasted as the 
water flows aimlessly, because it has been 
only partially harnessed. Yet the waterfall 
properly harnessed and effectively channeled 
can become the obedient servant of mankind 
by giving forth electrical energy to run the 
factories and light our homes. 

Similarly, television is a tremendous 
resource that must be fully developed so that 
the full benefits of this dynamic medium 
can stimulate man’s fertile valley of ideas. 
Television must excite and invite youth into 
pursuing objectives as mighty as our times 
demand. Television must not dissipate its 
power on unworthy attitudes that are ob- 
stacles to public acceptance and public serv- 
ice. Other media have successfully side- 
stepped such obstacles. Television's rightful 
place is at least an equal obligation to 
enlighten our people with facts, information, 
and background so that meaningful and 
responsible conclusions can be drawn to 
support and encourage our leaders. 

I have the feeling that a determined in- 
dustry can do this, but if it does not, then 
some adjusting and regulating may have to 
be done by others. This is not a threat— 
this is a challenge. 

There is no intention on my part to make 
a blanket indictment of the networks as 
such. Few misdemeanors do not make a 
crimewave. Our networks must have a 
reason for existence or they would not wield 
the influence they do. There is no desire 
to harm them, but there is a responsibility 
to know their purposes, their principles, and 
their performance. 

And these must all conform to our com- 
mon dedication that our airwaves shall play 
their part in a world that will forever be 
free, intelligent and decent. 

You have had your moments of greatness. 
But this industry cannot rest on the laurels 
of the past. That will not excuse any laxity 
of the present. 

Laxity and lassitude must give way to 
vigor and vision. Vision is always the pro- 
jection of the eye and the mind into the 
heart and the soul of the future. 

It has been written in the Scriptures, 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

I say that America has vision. It is no- 
were more positive and powerful than in 
the network of sight and sound that is in 
your acre. I am certain that your industry 
will justify the faith that the people of 
America have placed in you. They proved 
that faith by inviting you into their homes. 

As in your codes and conduct, your princi- 
ples and your programs, you safeguard those 
homes, you make secure the American 
dream, and you make certain the American 
destiny. 
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ANOTHER DANDY ORBIT: THE 
TOUR OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a short 
editorial entitled “Another Dandy Orbit,” 
which was published in today’s issue of 
the Washington Daily News, stated: 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy re- 
turned yesterday from a month-long trip 
around the world. Objective: good will. 
Mission more than fulfilled. 

It wasn't a fawning kind of good will, or 
patronizing; rather it was realistic and 
thoughtful. About the best summation 
we've read was a translation from the 
Japanese weekly, Sankel: 

“Bobby Kennedy is a frank, energetic, 
tough guy, but a charming and refined sales- 
man. He casually meets and shakes hands 
with anyone. Without mincing his words, 
he boldly asks questions and gives answers. 
If he’s in the mood, he even sings.” 

Everywhere he went—a dozen or so major 
countries—he seems to have left the impres- 
sion of universal youth's feeling for the 
world. Maybe he hit a wrong note on occa- 
sions, but even Texans should forgive him 
in the larger interests of leaving a good im- 
age abroad of today’s America. 

The freshness of Bobby Kennedy's ap- 
proach on issues of the day, in every coun- 
try he visited, undoubtedly will leave vivid 
and propitious memories. So much so, that 
East German Communist propagandist Ger- 
hard Eisler only yesterday was moved to bel- 
low “Go to hell, little monster” in unwitting 
praise, 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER DANDY ORBIT 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy re- 
turned yesterday from a month-long trip 
around the world. Objective: good will. 
Mission more than fulfilled. 

It wasn’t a fawning kind of good will, 
or patronizing; rather it was realistic and 

tful. About the best summation 
we've read was a translation from the Jap- 
anese weekly, Sankel: 

“Bobby Kennedy is a frank, energetic, 
tough guy, but a charming and refined 
salesman. He casually meets and shakes 
hands with anyone. Without mincing his 
words, he boldly asks questions and gives 
answers. If he’s in the mood, he even sings.” 

Everywhere he went—a dozen or so major 
countries—he seems to have left the impres- 
sion of universal youth’s feeling for the 
world. Maybe he hit a wrong note on occa- 
sions, but even Texans should forgive him 
in the larger interests of leaving a good 
image abroad of today’s America, 

The freshness of Bobby Kennedy’s ap- 
proach on issues of the day, in every country 
he visited, undoubtedly will leave vivid 
and propitious memories. So much so, that 
East German Communist Propagandist Ger- 
hart Eisler only yesterday was moved to 
bellow “Go to hell, little monster” in un- 
witting praise. 


SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in his 
press conference this morning, the Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Rusk, spoke on the 
American position in the Vietnam crisis 
at the present point. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


News CONFERENCE OF THE SECRETARY 
STATE, DEAN RUSK 

Secretary Rusk. I would like to open 
today with a statement on Vietnam. We 
have noted recent comments from Peiping, 
Moscow, and Hanoi about the nature and 
purposes of American aid to Vietmam. I 
should like, therefore, to make a brief com- 
ment on that situation. These comments 
from Communist capitols wholly neglect 
the fact that the Republic of Vietnam is 
under attack by Communist guerrillas who 
are directed, trained, supplied and rein- 
forced by North Vietnam—all in gross vio- 
lation of the 1954 Geneva accords. Irrefu- 
table evidence of this illegal and aggressive 
activity has been made public; I can add 
that what is known publicly is strongly and 
conclusively reinforced by intelligence in- 
formation. U.S. military and economic as- 
sistance and technical advice are being 
extended to the Republic of Vietnam at its 
request to assist the Vietmamese people to 
maintain their independence against this 
aggression. There have been other exam- 
ples, in almost every continent, of this type 
of aggression. The United States is assist- 
ing with training, logistics, transportation 
and advisory personnel to enable the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam to deal with this con- 
spiratorial effort to take over that country 
by violent means. We have no combat 
units in that country and we have no desire 
for bases or other U.S. military advantages, 
All we want is that the Vietnamese be free 
to determine their own future. 

In reference to the demand by the Com- 
munists that the cochairmen of the 1954 
Geneva Conference and other countries con- 
cerned consult regarding Vietnam, the 
United States is always prepared to talk 
about situations which represent a threat 
to the peace, but what must be talked about 
is the root of the trouble; in this case it is 
the Communist aggression against Vietnam 
in disregard of the Geneva Accords. 

The President made it clear last Decem- 
ber in responding to the Vietnamese request 
for assistance that, “Our primary purpose is 
to help your people maintain their inde- 
pendence. If the Communist authorities 
in North Vietnam will stop their campaign 
to destroy the Republic of Vietnam, the 
measures we are taking to assist your de- 
fense efforts will no longer be necessary.” 

There is no threat to the peace of south- 
east Asia from the south or from across the 
Pacific Ocean; the threat comes only from 
the north, from those who have declared 
their intention to force the rest of the world 
into their pattern—despite the fact that no 
people has yet chosen that pattern in a 
genuinely free election. 

There can be peace overnight in Vietnam 
if those responsible for the aggression wish 
se The situation is just as simple as 


or 


SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD, OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, those 
of us who are in public life know that 
very often the public image which some 
try to create of a person is far different 
from the real person and the views he 
actually holds. 

In recent months there appears to 
have been an attempt by some to label 
our colleague, Tom Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut, as somehow being a very conserva- 
tive, or even a reactionary person. 

Those of us who know Tom Dopp and 
who have watched his record here in 
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the Senate and in the House know that 

this is not the case. On domestic issues 

Senator Dopp has one of the finest voting 

records in the Senate, In recent years 

the Americans for Democratic Action, 
which cannot be labeled a reactionary 

organization, haye rated him from 80 

percent to 100 percent in support of the 

programs which they feel are important. 

On the other hand, I note that in a 
voting record put out by the Conserva- 
tive Society of America they rated him 
only 13 percent conservative and 87 per- 
cent anticonservative. 

May I also say that Senator Dopp, 
while a vigorous anti-Communist, has 
many times stood up in support of those 
who have been unfairly accused by the 
far right of so-called Communist lean- 
ings. 

He has denounced the John Birch So- 
ciety; in the South he has called for 
racial equality; and he has supported 
the reputations of such vigorous social 
Democrats as Vaino Tanner, the great 
Finnish statesman. 

I think the public should know that 
Senator Dopp’s domestic voting record 
is one of strong support for liberal and 
progressive causes, and that his opposi- 
tion to communism is one based on the 
facts as he sees them and not on indis- 
criminate attacks on the innocent. As 
I have said, he, in fact, to my personal 
knowledge, has actually helped the in- 
nocent who have been unfairly accused 
by extremists. 

Those who saw the Senator from Con- 
necticut in his magnificent appearance 
on the program “Meet the Press” Sun- 
day appreciate, I think, the poise and 
balance with which he discussed difficult 
issues, such as our policy toward Ka- 
tanga, China, and other places. I think 
that statement should correct some of 
the misapprekensions about the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut which have been 
created. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Specter to the Left Is a 
Critic of the Right,” by Tom Kelly, pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News, is- 
sue of October 30, 1961, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Dopp FINDS HIMSELF IN THE Mm- 
DLE—SPECTER OF THE Lerr Is a CRITIC OF 
THE RIGHT 

(By Tom Kelly) 

For some time now a specter has been 
haunting some members of the liberal left 
the specter of Senator THomas J. Dopp, Dem- 
ocrat, of Connecticut, 

He is chatty, girls at many a cocktail party 
will tell you, easily identifiable as the visible 
spirit of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
Republican, of Wisconsin. 

This is exceedingly odd. 

Senator Dopp is the most outspoken mem- 
ber of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and he is notably articulate on com- 
munism. 

FIRST ATTACK 

He was first depicted as a witness-baiting, 
publicity-making, advantage-taking bully 
last October in an article in Harper's by 
British theater critic Kenneth Tynan who 
had been summoned as a witness in a hear- 
ing on the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 
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The FPCC was eventually shown to be heavy- 
ily infiltrated by Communists and largely 
financed by Castro, but Mr. Tynan, as it 
turned out, was not a member. He was sort 
of an innocent bysigner, having appeared as 
a signatory in an FPCC newspaper ad. 

In his article Mr. Tynan said first that the 
committee's power to subpena him or anyone 
struck him as ‘ unconstitutional“ 
a strange conceit since the power has been 
used openly by scores of congressional com- 
mittees for at least 100 years. 

His direct criticism of Senator Dopp was 
more rhetorical. He found him “flushed, 
frowning” and of questionable manners. 

Mr. Tynan said the committee’s ques- 
tions left him “incredulous,” “stunned,” and 
full of “astonished amusement.” Harper’s 
later published a statement by Senator Dopp 
that the particular questions which left him 
so astonished and amused had, in fact, never 
been asked. 

Mr. Tynan, in his published reply, did not 
challenge this assertion. 

Since Mr. Tynan sounded the alarm, Sena- 
tor Dopp has gained a growing reputation 
as a “McCarthy,” a doughhead, a reaction- 
ary and a man virulently opposed to any- 
thing of faintly liberal tinge. 

Last month the Washington Post decided 
that Senator Dopp, after “a succession of 
fumbling and amateur efforts to imperson- 
ate the late Joe McCarthy” had “at last suc- 
ceeded.” ` 

THE OTHER SIDE 


It is, therefore, rather surprising to find 
that the Senator considers himself a “lib- 
eral.” It is almost as astonishing to find 
that the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the voice of dedicated liberalism, apparently 
does too. 

The ADA, which scores congressional 
votes on a basis of liberalism, gave him 100 
percent last year and 80 percent this. He 
is, and has been, a supporter of all the 
recognized liberal causes, such as public 
housing and aid to the aged. 

He has denounced the John Birch Society 
on the Senate floor as “an affront to de- 
cency and intelligence.” Last summer he 
told an American Legion group, of all peo- 
ple, “that the wild and woolly rightwingers 
who often call themselves 100-percent Amer- 
icans” are, in fact, “grotesque caricatures, 
symbols of everything that is is essentially 
un-American. They proceed on the basis 
that a man is guilty until proved innocent, 
that the constitutional rights of suspected 
persons should be abrogated, that foreigners, 
foreign goods and foreign ideas should be 
excluded from America.” 

In Dallas, Tex., of all places, he told his 
audience that one of the conspicuous blots 
on the American scene is “the tragedy of 
racial discrimination. The American Negro 
finds artificial obstacles placed in his path 
everywhere he turns—discrimination in es- 
sential aspects of social life, discrimination 
in education, discrimination in housing, dis- 
crimination in employment. [It] is the 
ultimate denial of our professions of liberty 
and human dignity.” 

He says he did and does consider the late 
Senator McCarthy “a reckless and irrespon- 
sible man.” 

DIFFERENCES 

Many an honest liberal can find points 
of disagreement with some of Senator Dopn’s 
conclusions as to the best way to handle 
specific problems arising out of our conflicts 
with Russia, 

His position that Cheddi Jagan, Prime 
Minister of British Guiana—who is admit- 
tedly a Marxist—should be denied all U.S. 
aid is one open to debate since Mr. Jagan 
claims to be permanently wedded to free, 
democratic elections and a free press. 

Before we give him any money, Mr. Jagan 
should demonstrate that he is as demo- 
cratic as he claims, Senator Dopp says. 
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“I would never foreclose the possibility 
that a man can change but on the record 
[he is] violently anti-American and posi- 
tively pro-Communist.” 

On occasion Senator Dopp, however, has 
expressed admiration for a good many 
Socialists. 


He told the anti-Communist crusade in 
the Hollywood Bowl that it “was a tough 
old European Social Democrat, Vaino Tan- 
ner, who saved Finland from communism 
while the Finnish Agrarian Party, which 
was supposed to be more conservative, col- 
laborated with the Communists.” 

He then listed five other “Socialist states- 
men” in four European countries who had 
“played outstanding roles in resisting 
communism.” 

He praised the American AFL-CIO unions 
as having “more solid understanding on the 
subject of communism than any other 
major sector of our society.” 

He thinks the dangers of Communist in- 
filtration and subversion are obvious but he 
does not see Communists behind every cur- 
tain: “Communist infiltration in Government 
may at no time constitute more than a tiny 
fraction of 1 percent of all Government em- 
ployes and officials. It will never be able to 
take over the American Government from 
within as some exaggerated fears have had 
it.” 

It is difficult from the published tran- 
scripts of his hearings to find basis from 
the belief that he is abusive to witnesses, 
including those who plead the fifth amend- 
ment. The transcripts are, on the other 
hand, fairly well speckled with witnesses 
who are determinedly dilatory. 

AS HE SEES IT 


The Senator himself conceives his role as 
one of rallying liberals and conservatives of 
will t communism and in oust- 

ing the nuts at both extremes. 

“I am particularly worried by the growing 
bitterness between our liberals and our con- 
servatives. In speaking about liberals, I do 
not mean the totalitarian sympathizers of 
the Soviet Union who disguise themselves as 
liberals and in speaking about conservatives 
I do not mean those who have so com- 
pletely abdicated their belief in freedom 
that they still regret the defeat of nazism, 
I refer to the great mass of decent Ameri- 
cans whose adherence to these respective 
philosophies of government falls within the 
framework of the American political tradi- 
tion.” 

He does not think that the voice of Dopp 
is the voice of God. 

“I am,” he said, “doing the best I can.” 

There seems no better basis to think his 
voice is the voice of McCarthy. 


THE QUALITY OF JUSTICE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one 
of the most shocking examples of the 
political callousness of the present ad- 
ministration is the cavalier manner in 
which it has handled appointments to 
the Federal bench. 

When the administration took office 
last year, we were told that politics 
would not determine the appointment 
of Federal judges, but that they would 
be appointed solely on the basis of qual- 
ification. Yet the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on the Federal Ju- 
diciary last week reported that of the 
82 chosen for lifetime judgeships made 
by President Kennedy, all 82 were Dem- 
ocrats. 

We had come to expect political afili- 
ation to be the determining factor in all 
appointments within the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this administration, but 
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we were shocked to learn that in ap- 
pointing these judges Mr. Kennedy 
named 7 who were designated by the 
American Bar Association as not qual - 
ified” and another 23 who failed to 
achieve the American Bar Association's 
designation of “well qualified.” 

The implication of this report is very 
clear. It is obvious that the Kennedy 
administration believes an unqualified 
Democrat is superior to a well-qualified 
Republican. To carry this kind of think- 
ing into the all-important field of ap- 
pointments to the Federal bench is an 
unconscionable abuse of the power to 
make judicial appointments. 

President Eisenhower’s record was in 
sharp contrast. It will be remembered 
that President Eisenhower time after 
time offered to make half of his appoint- 
ments Republican and half Democrat if 
Congress would agree to authorize the 
new judgeships which were so des- 
perately needed during the later years of 
his administration. But for political 
reasons, the Democratic Congress re- 
fused. Nevertheless, by 1960 half of the 
Nation’s judges were Democrats and 
half Republicans. 

Even more important, however, is the 
fact that 188 of the 189 appointments 
made by President Eisenhower had been 
approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion as competent to serve as Federal 
judges. The remaining one was not 
recommended only because of his age. 

The American Bar Association report 
gives one more example of the tendency 
of the Kennedy administration to view 
the Federal Government as the exclusive 
property of the Democratic Party, to be 
used in whatever way will benefit the 
party most. This is a regrettable sit- 
uation, and one which should greatly 
concern the members of the Judiciary 
Committee from both political parties 
who, I am sure, are anxious to see the 
the quality of American justice main- 
tained at the highest possible level. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recor an editorial 
from the March 2, 1962, issue of Life 
magazine entitled Bar's Concern About 
the Bench.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ban's Concern ABOUT THE BENCH 

A little-advertised achievement of the 
Eisenhower administration was its slow but 
stubborn raising of the quality of the Fed- 
eral bench. By 1960 the judges were about 
one-half Democrats and half Republicans; 
more important, all of Ike’s 189 appoint- 
ments (except 1 for age) had survived a 
new system of careful scrutiny by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in collaboration with 
the Attorney General. Last week Bernard G. 
Segal, chairman of the American Bar Associ- 
ation’s Committee on Federal Judiciary, 
quoted the late Judge Vanderbilt on judicial 
reform: “No sport for the short-winded.” 

It appears that Kennedy in his first year 
has made nearly three times as many new 
judicial appointments as did Eisenhower in 
his first year, all but one of whom (a liberal) 
have been Democrats. American Bar Associ- 
ation checking procedure is still at work; 
Mr. Segal reports good relation with the At- 
torney General; two-thirds of the Kennedy 
appointments won the American Bar Associ- 
ation’s “well qualified” or better. Neverthe- 
less 23 were merely qualified and 7 were 
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called “not qualified,” a term thejAmerican 
Bar Association does not use carelessly. Says 
Mr. Segal mildly, “We believe a great oppor- 
tunity has been lost.” 

In other words, 8 years of steady court 
progress are in danger of being sacrificed to 
partisan politics. Said one anti-Kennedy 
paper, “What did you expect?” We expected 
and we expect more. It is promised that the 
next batch of appointments will be less one- 
sided politically—an easy promise in States 
where there are two Republican Senators 
who can throw their weight around. But, 
politics aside, let’s have no more of these 
“not qualified” appointments. These men 
are appointed for life and they hold the 
quality of American justice in their hands. 


FOREST ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 1, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy issued a landmark decision to 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman on 
access to the national forests created 
from the public domain. Transmittal of 
that decision to the Secretary was de- 
layed some 20 days because, although 
the Attorney General was in full agree- 
ment in principle, he desired there be 
a further review by Assistant Attorney 
General Byron White. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
opinion, along with other pertinent ma- 
terial, be placed in the Recorp at the 
close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE DECISION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, two 
questions were posed to the Attorney 
General: 


1. Did the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 
478), contemplate that “actual settlers re- 
siding within the boundaries of the national 
forests” shall include any firms, corpora- 
tions, or persons other than a person “who 
goes upon the public land with the intention 
of making it his home under the settlement 
laws”? 

2. Does the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478), or 
any other act pertinent to the national for- 
ests, have the authority to include, as a con- 
dition of the grant of a right to cross na- 
tional forest land, the receipt where needed 
(of a right) to cross lands owned or con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly by the appli- 
cant? (If the answer is in the affirmative, 
are there any special exceptions?) Col- 
laterally, may the Secretary of Agriculture, 
utilizing 16 U.S.C. 525, request the Secretary 
of the Interior to apply this policy should 
the Secretary of Agriculture desire an ease- 
ment to be granted? 


The Attorney General’s answer to the 
first question was: 


The language of the act and its legislative 
history, in particular its stress on the resi- 
dence requirement, indicate a clear congres- 
sional purpose to include in the term 
“actual settlers residing within the bound- 
aries of national forests” the original settler 
who resides on the land and to exclude from 
it corporations or other business entities 
which, within the boundaries of national for- 
ests, own property which never was settled 
under the homestead laws. To include those 
business entities in the term “actual settlers 
residing within the boundaries of the na- 
tional forests” would be to read into the 
legislation precisely the amendment which 
was proposed and rejected. 
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In short—a lumber company is not an 
actual settler. 

In answer to the second question, the 
Attorney General said: 

You have the discretionary authority in 
cases which you consider appropriate to con- 
dition the grant of a right to use existing or 
to construct new roads on national forest 
lands on the grant by the applicant of a 
reciprocal right to the United States. 


On the collateral part of question two, 
the Attorney General said: 

It may, therefore, be desirable to devise 
some administrative machinery pursuant to 
which an application to your Department for 
the construction of a road across national 
forest lands can be referred by you to the 
Department of the Interior for the grant of 
an easement without requiring the filing of 
multiple applications. While I believe such 
a machinery can be established under 16 
U.S.C. 525 and 472, whether you should at- 
tempt to do so is again a matter confided to 
your discretion. 


Since I first came to the Senate I have 
made the matter of access roads into na- 
tional forest lands and into other seg- 
ments of the public domain one of my 
major concerns. I have introduced a 
good many pieces of legislation in the 
Senate on the subject. I have followed 
a course of action that has brought to 
my State millions of dollars which other- 
wise it would not have had except for my 
intervention. During some administra- 
tions obviously great injustice was being 
done to the taxpayers of the country by 
the failure of the administration to in- 
clude in its budget proposals adequate 
sums of money for the construction of 
access roads into Federal timber, so that 
harvestable timber, including that which 
has become overripe, windblown, or dis- 
eased, could be brought out. The result 
was the saving of millions of dollars to 
the taxpayers of our country. 

I have fought in the Senate over the 
years for increased appropriations for 
access roads because I knew it was a 
sound position to take. I knew that we 
could not possibly justify on economic 
grounds the failure to bring access roads 
into Federal timber to take out timber 
which was ready for the harvest or 
which otherwise would waste away be- 
cause it was windblown, diseased, or 
overripe. 

I have taken the position for years 
that timber is a crop, and wise husbandry 
policies call for its careful cropping. 
That is why I have been such an advo- 
cate of adequate access road legislation. 
There is pending before the Senate S. 
501, which is an access road bill. Today 
I send to the desk a revised copy of S. 
501. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be appropriately referred. I also 
ask unanimous consent for a new print 
of it to be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 2936) to amend chapter 
2 of title 23, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the system of forest develop- 
ment roads and trails needed for the 
utilization and protection of lands ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service, and 
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for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, also, to have S. 501, 
as revised and as I am introducing it 
today, reprinted in the Recor following 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
point I want to touch briefly on a few 
key points. 

This bill would provide a broad char- 
ter to the Forest Service to build “mul- 
tiple-use management roads.” I do not 
consider it desirable to spell out in de- 
tail how each phrase and section will 
operate. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will have the authority to do this by 
rule and regulation. There are many 
different situations which need to be 
taken into account and I would con- 
sider it better to give the Secretary the 
flexibility he needs to meet each situ- 
ation. I would insist that he consult 
with various groups and consider the 
views they express. If there is a defect 
in some regulations which he declines to 
correct, then would be the time to con- 
sider whether the Congress should di- 
rect the Secretary to correct the situ- 
ation. 

Second, our bill suggests a substantial 
increase in the authorization. I cannot 
state the position of the President on 
this matter and I will respect his judg- 
ment on this proposal. It is necessary 
and desirable to have before the Pres- 
ident the optimum program level. The 
case is a good one because these roads 
do not cost the taxpayers 1 cent in the 
long run. In the removal of any timber, 
the cost of a road affects the value of the 
timber. 

One study in the Northwest points out 
that if forest roads are built to proper 
standards, during the next 20 years 
$329.5 million in maintenance and haul- 
ing costs alone would be saved as com- 
pared to a construction cost of $282 
million. Those savings cannot help be- 
ing reflected in less costly lumber for 
our people and in more efficient opera- 
tion of the public forests. 

I urge that the administration favor- 
ably report on the proposed legislation, 
and I say this mindful of the many 
meritorious programs which vie for the 
President’s endorsement. 

I close my remarks by pointing out 
again to the lumber industry that I in- 
tend to do whatever I can to make 
American lumber fully competitive with 
imported lumber. 

Wood Is Good” is a motto used by 
the timber industry. Our forests pro- 
tect our waters and the products of the 
forests constitute one of our finest re- 
sources. We have no real shortage of 
wood overall right now. However, we 
will have one unless we meet the forest 
management responsibilities that con- 
front us. 

We do have a number of acute local 
shortages of timber supplies, and the 
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lack of access is a major contributing 
factor to this situation. 

When the timber industry spokesmen 
appeared before Secretary Freeman, 
they talked of the need for cooperation. 
They spoke of their desire to help them- 
selves. They have this opportunity now, 
and I assure them as one Senator from 
a timber State that I will work with 
them on every aspect of their program 
that meets the public interest test. 

WHAT THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S DECISION 

MEANS 

The decision of the Attorney General 
provides the Forest Service with the full 
authority to issue regulations which 
could unlock in the Northwest alone at 
least 4 million acres of national forest 
commercial timberland, which would 
sustain an allowable cut of at least 700 
million board feet annually. It could 
unlock more national forest acres cov- 
ered with commercial timber than is 
under discussion in the wilderness bill. 
The commercial forest lands locked up 
by the timbermen often have private 
roads through them and, even more im- 
portant, have a greater capacity to pro- 
duce timber than most of the wilderness 
acres. 

I digress to point out to the lumber 
industry that it has consistently opposed 
the enactment of the wilderness bill, giv- 
ing among other reasons the argument 
that the bill would lock up national for- 
est timber. But the fact is that some 
persons in the timber industry in the five 
States from California around to Mon- 
tana have locked up more than 700 mil- 
lion board feet of annual allowable cut. 
This 4 million acres is already blanketed 
with 1,500 miles of road constructed by 
private industry to serve their intermin- 
gled holdings. In the aggregate, more 
than 55 billion board feet of timber is in 
an “economic icebox.” This said condi- 
tion exists for the reason that the Gov- 
ernment timber cannot move over these 
roads because the private timber owners 
will not permit access by their own Gov- 
ernment over their lands, in order to get 
out timber which belongs to all the tax- 
payers of the United States, millions of 
board feet of which need to be harvested. 

Studies by the Forest Service indicate 
that there has been an annual loss from 
this landlocked Government timber, 
due to insects, disease, wind damage, 
overmaturity, and other causes, of 1 bil- 
lion board feet per year having a value 
of $16 million. 

On February 20 and 21, I met with rep- 
resentatives of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and their 
subsidiary associations, and listened to 
their complaints about Forest Service 
policies. They complained in particular 
that the Forest Service was not selling 
the full allowable cut, nor was the For- 
est Service pricing the timber equitably. 
They discarded the Forest Service’s 
contention that bid prices usually run 
substantially above Forest Service ap- 
praised prices. The timber spokesmen 
complain, with justification, over the in- 
flux of lumber from northwest Canada. 
The essence of their plea is that action 
be taken to make American timber com- 
petitive. 
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It just so happens that the 700 million 
board feet of annual allowable cut which 
is locked up in the national forests by 
some lumbermen equals the amount of 
lumber we import by water from north- 
west Canada. I intend that we unlock 
this national forest timber, and I con- 
tend that its marketing under the prin- 
ciple of sustained yield will reduce the 
cost of lumber to the American people. 

Iam proud that, apparently, the Presi- 
dent of the United States agrees with 
me, because of the great message on re- 
sources which he has sent to Congress. 

In his resources message today, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has forcefully pointed out 
that one step that can and will be taken 
is the establishment of a policy permit- 
ting the Federal Government to condi- 
tion its granting of a right-of-way to 
private timberland owners within na- 
tional forests upon the receipt of cor- 
responding rights to cross their private 
lands in order to harvest timber from 
national forests. 

Thus we have come the full cycle. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has obtained 
the legal advice of the Attorney General. 
The President has instructed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that he will proceed. 
It now is up to the Secretary to move 
with the vigor and dispatch that the 
President’s instructions require. 

The President has also promised to 
send to Congress shortly a request for 
authorizations for funds needed for the 
construction of needed roads in the na- 
tional forests. This is the other neces- 
sary step to making the needed progress 
in conservation. 

I wish to congratulate the President 
for the general excellence of his message 
on natural resources. In particular, I 
commend him for his clear and un- 
equivocal statements on access policy and 
the need to advance authorizations. 
Those in the lumber industry who really 
have the public interest at heart will 
recognize that the President and the At- 
torney General have taken a wise course. 
The action by the President should 
hearten all conservationists, for we are 
embarked on a course which will make 
certain that the national forests cannot 
and will not be taken out of use to fur- 
ther a selfish private interest. 

At this particular point in time the 
lumber industry faces many problems. 
There is no denying that the lumber 
market is off. Shipments into this coun- 
try of lumber from British Columbia 
have acted to depress lumber prices. 
Activity by Japanese log buyers have 
buoyed up log prices. Shortages of avail- 
able stumpage to bid on in the national 
forest in some areas where there are 
many mills have added to the cost-price 
squeeze many lumbermen have faced. 
We can and will find solutions. I point 
out to the lumbermen that the solutions 
will not be found by attacks upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Forest 
Service. I want there to be no doubt 
about my position: There are improve- 
ments that the Forest Service can effect. 
I think I know something about this 
because I have spent the last several 
years trying to get the Forest Service to 
review its access policy. That finally 
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was done, but not without persuasion on 
my part in the form of a well docu- 
mented case, and an insistence that the 
matter be taken to the Attorney General. 

There are other problems as to which 
the Forest Service may be reluctant to 
act. They will have to face up to these 
issues too—and I hope that the lesson 
I helped them to learn on access will not 
be lost as we proceed to test them on 
other subjects. While the senior Senator 
from Oregon may be pressing for changes 
in policy in other fields, I wish to stress 
that the public interest criteria must 
be met on each change in policy. I do 
not want the lumber interests to think 
for one thin minute that I intend to urge 
that the Forest Service or the Secretary 
of Agriculture adopt their suggestions if 
I am convinced that the public interest 
will not be benefited. The threat of 
retaliation at the polls next November 
on the part of the lumbermen will not 
worry me in the slightest. 

In my judgment, for far too long, the 
lumber industry's posture in the public 
eye can best be described as giving the 
appearance of a man “looking backward 
through a knothole.” The time for a 
change is long overdue. The road to 
progress cannot be found by looking 
backward—and one’s vision is extremely 
limited looking through a knothole. 

In my judgment, one of the factors 
leading to excessive bidding on national 
forest timber is its short supply; and the 
locking up of 700 million board feet of 
annual allowable cut is a contributing 
factor to the high bid prices about which 
the industry complains. The unlocking 
of this timber, therefore, is certainly one 
step which will help reduce the cost of 
national forest timber to the industry 
generally. There may be a need for fur- 
ther revisions of the Forest Service ap- 
praisal policy, but no amount of revision 
of appraised values will change the re- 
sults of bidding unless the allowable cut 
is placed at its optimum level. 

Over the past several years, I have been 
concerned that the Forest Service has 
not obtained adequate access to the na- 
tional forests. Early in 1961, I conferred 
on this matter with Secretary Freeman, 
Assistant Secretary Welch, Agriculture 
Counsel Bagwell, representatives of the 
Forest Service, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I believe that the Forest Service 
regulation on access, adopted in 1953, 
was not in accord with the intent of 
Congress. The position which the De- 
partment of Agriculture had been taking 
on this matter was largely the result of 
an unsigned memorandum prepared in 
the office of the General Counsel of Agri- 
culture some time in 1950. It was my 
further position that the course being 
followed by the Forest Service was not 
in the best public interest. I therefore 
concluded, after conversation with these 
high Government officials, that the 
proper course for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to follow was to seek the advice 
of the Executive’s chief legal officer, the 
Attorney General; and this I then re- 
quested be done. 

On August 2, 1961, the Secretary of 
Agriculture presented the issues to the 
Attorney General, and sought this deci- 
sion. While I do not have a copy of the 
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brief on this question submitted by the 
lumbermen to the Attorney General, I 
am highly pleased that they did make 
their views known to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. So it cannot be argued by them 
that they did not have an opportunity 
to make their position well and fully 
known. 

Thus, the Attorney General’s decision 
was based upon a full and careful re- 
view of all the facts and thorough con- 
sideration of the arguments on both 
sides. 

Here and now I say to the Secretary 
of Agriculture that he should immedi- 
ately take the necessary steps to promul- 
gate regulations giving life to the policy 
which the Attorney General clearly says 
it is within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to follow. 

The test that I intend to put to the 
actions by the Secretary is whether the 
regulations he puts forth are consistent 
with the policy which has been success- 
fully carried out by the Department of 
the Interior on its Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands since the spring of 1950. 

In my judgment, the Secretary should 
immediately set up a task force within 
his General Counsel’s office. Working 
in cooperation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, this force should expe- 
ditiously formulate a policy. I point out 
that it is not necessary for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—to use the terms of 
Gifford Pinchot, in this instance—to 
break new ground. This has already 
been done by the Department of the In- 
terior. 

I would also point out to the timber- 
men, with regard to the estoppel argu- 
ment, that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement once followed a passive policy 
on rights of access similar to that of the 
Forest Service. This did not run against 
the Department of the Interior, and I 
consider it significant that the lumber- 
men never once have brought a suit 
against the Department of the Interior 
over its 1950 regulations on forest roads. 

I know that a segment of the lumber 
industry feels rather strongly on the 
questions involved. As the Attorney 
General aptly pointed out in his de- 
cision, he was “impressed by the extent 
to which the statute tends to be viewed 
in absolute terms not borne out by either 
its language or legislative history. 
There is a tendency to claim, on the one 
hand, an almost unqualified statutory 
right of any owner of property located 
within the boundaries of national forests 
to build roads across the forest reserve, 
despite the narrow language of the stat- 
ute, and to argue that, if this were not 
the case, owners would be without any 
rights whatsoever; that is, that you 
could arbitrarily deny access or condi- 
tion it on unreasonable requirements, 
As I have emphasized, I do not under- 
stand this to be the law.” 

It is my understanding that spokesmen 
for the lumber industry have threatened 
to sue the Government on the matters 
here involved. I point out to them that 
when the Secretary completes action on 
the regulations and performs some act 
under them, they will be in a position to 
sue, if they so desire. I consider that an 
empty threat; but I also point out that 
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had the issue not been so decided by the 
Attorney General, they would never have 
been in a position to sue. I want to give 
full assurance to the industry that I shall 
act as their legislative counsel, so to 
speak, in making certain that any views 
they wish to present to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as he proceeds, are given 
a full and fair consideration. If the in- 
dustry is concerned that some portion 
of the proposed regulations will place 
unreasonable requirements on them, if 
they can so convince me, I will champion 
their case; and even if they cannot con- 
vince me, I shall make certain that their 
views receive most careful consideration. 

I therefore urge the timber industry 
and its spokesmen to work cooperatively 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
achieve the real goal of the policy issue 
in question—the operation of all of our 
national forests with the highest regard 
for the public interest and the achieve- 
ment on commercial timberlands in pub- 
lic ownership of the best type of manage- 
ment, so as to produce an abundant and 
reasonably priced supply of forest prod- 
ucts to meet the continuous needs of the 
American people. 

IS THIS POLITICAL INTERFERENCE? 


Not too long ago spokesmen purported 
to represent the views of one of our 
national conservation organizations, 
suggested that I was exerting political 
influence on the grazing policies of the 
Bureau of Land Management. In that 
instance, I had made a careful study of 
the Bureau’s grazing policies, and 
reached these conclusions: First, that 
they needed to be changed; and second, 
that there was adequate Executive au- 
thority to change policies. I was fur- 
ther persuaded that the changes I sug- 
gested would serve the public interest. 

In this instance, there may be in the 
lumber industry some who will contend 
that the senior Senator from Oregon has 
engaged in “political interference” with 
the affairs of the Forest Service. The 
term “political interference” is tossed 
about recklessly by those who wish to 
divert attention from the true purpose 
and nature of an inquiry by a Member of 
the Congress into the activities of a Gov- 
ernment agency which administers laws 
enacted by the Congress. When I am 
satisfied that the public interest de- 
mands it, I shall not hesitate to question 
the activities or the policies of an agency 
administering the Federal law. Above 
all, I shall not be dissuaded by threats of 
political reprisals, no matter how impor- 
tant may be the groups or interests 
threatening those reprisals. 

Mr. President, when I seek to carry out 
the trust of my office to protect the pub- 
lic interest, I am accustomed to the 
charge that I am engaged in political in- 
terference, so far as selfish-interest 
groups concerned are involved. But let 
me make clear, once again, if I have not 
already made it clear to such groups in 
my State, that the duty I owe the voters 
of the State of Oregon is to proceed to 
call for an analysis, a review, a study, 
and an investigation or a stop order in 
regard to any policy of any agency of 
the Government responsible to the Con- 
gress of the United States, when I am 
satisfied, on the basis of the facts, that 
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that agency is following a policy which 
cannot be squared with the public in- 
terest; and my course will not be 
changed, my action will not be modified, 
nor will my duty be evaded simply be- 
cause when I seek to prevent a wrong 
from being perpetrated by any Govern- 
ment agency, some selfish-interest group 
charges me with political interference. 

In a few days I shall be speaking again 
about the Bureau of Land Management 
problem, and then a few days after that, 
and then a few days after that, and 
for as many times as it will be necessary 
for me to speak in order to get the facts 
in regard to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement policies before the Congress and 
before the American people, because I am 
completely convinced, Mr. President, 
that once I make that record, this ad- 
ministration will see that I am right 
about it, and will see that in the public 
interest, these policies of the Bureau of 
Land Management must be changed. 

Mr. President, when I take hold of a 
problem which I know involves an in- 
justice to the public interest, I do not 
give up; and I have not given up on 
this Forest Service issue. 

Of course, at first I got the usual argu- 
ments—arguments which, if I had ac- 
cepted them, would have caused me to 
desist. But I know what the 700 million 
board feet of timber, owned by the tax- 
payers of this country, which was being 
wasted, would mean to the economy of 
the Nation and to the best interests of 
the lumber industry; and that was one 
of many reasons which caused me to 
persist in regard to this matter, because 
I knew my law, and I knew I was right 
on the law, and I know that any Attorney 
General charged with the responsibil- 
ity of researching this legal question 
could not escape reaching the conclusion 
which I had already reached in the brief 
I filed on this subject matter many, many 
months ago. But I make this comment, 
Mr. President, because I have gone 
through these wars before, and I know 
the tactics of selfish groups. 

I want to say now to the taxpayers 
of Oregon that this matter is of vital 
concern to the economy of Oregon, be- 
cause I can take one into forests in 
Oregon where there is Government tim- 
ber in what I have referred to in this 
speech as the icebox of the private lum- 
ber industry of my State. I describe it 
in this fashion because it is not accessible 
due to the fact that private lumber in- 
terests have not been willing, on the 
basis of reciprocity, to give the Federal 
Government access to the people’s lum- 
ber. I knew that was wrong. That is 
why I started this fight, Mr. President, 
and I am going to stick with it until 
this wrong is righted—until we get rules 
and regulations out of the Department of 
Agriculture that will open up the timber 
to many small mills in my State, and 
other States similarly situated, that are 
in need of Federal timber so they can put 
men back to work in the mills. Too 
many of these mills are closed down or 
operating on short shifts, because they 
cannot obtain access to Federal timber. 

I have been fighting for the people of 
my State, and the Pacific Northwest, for 
jobs, for profits for lumber mills, for 
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lumber for housing programs, in the 
best interests of the economy of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Did I correctly under- 
stand the senior Senator from Oregon to 
say that 700 million board feet of timber 
in public forests have been locked up by 
the policy of the private lumber com- 
panies in refusing access across their 
lands to make this timber available for 
public sale? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the minimum 
figure. I consider it an understatement. 
Others have suggested that I use a higher 
figure. I make the statement that the 
figure of 700 million board feet is the 
minimum. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the Senator re- 
call that last year, during the debate in 
the Senate on the wilderness bill, which 
was strongly opposed by many private 
lumber companies, and in all the furor 
since the Senate passed the wilderness 
bill, how many times private companies 
have said the wilderness bill is a terrible 
calamity because it locks up public for- 
ests that are needed by the lumber in- 
dustry and puts them in wilderness, in- 
accessible forever to any commercial use, 
and therefore they are only serving the 
public interest in opposing a lockup 
that would deny the Western States the 
full potential of their economic develop- 
ment in future years? 

Yet I understand that all the Federal 
timber in all the primitive areas that 
could possibly be locked up under the 
provisions of the wilderness bill comes to 
something like 520 million board feet, 
or less than the private companies that 
are raising this cry have, by their own 
policies, denied to the Forest Service and 
to the processes of public sale. In other 
words, they are locking up more timber 
by their own policies than the wilderness 
bill could possibly lock up, irrespective 
of the review which is provided for in the 
wilderness bill that these primitive areas 
may very well restore to forest land and 
multiple use large tracts of timber within 
the areas of the established wilderness 
areas. 5 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
I think his figure of 520 million board 
feet is the maximum so far as the wil- 
derness area is concerned, but that is the 
figure we should use, just as we should 
use the minimum figure with respect to 
the timber the private lumber owners 
are locking up. 

Not only was this argument made over 
and over again in opposition to the wil- 
derness bill, but many of the opponents 
of the wilderness bill were not fair 
enough to point out that even in the wil- 
derness bill there are provisions to take 
care of the harvesting of timber because 
of disease and windblown and fire- 
hazard conditions. 

Mr. CHURCH. As the Senator well 
knows—because he was one of the most 
articulate spokesmen in support of the 
wilderness bill last year, and certainly 
he is one of the best informed Members 
in the Senate on the provisions of the 
bill—the primitive areas that are in- 
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cluded temporarily in the wilderness sys- 
tem will be reviewed during a 10-year 
period: following enactment of the bill, 
and one of the purposes of the review is 
to determine what portions of the area 
containing stands of timber are to be re- 
stored to the Forest Service and to be 
subject to the multiple-use principles of 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Therefore, without 
any question, the 520 million figure I 
have referred to is the maximum figure, 
because in the process of review portions 
of that area will be restored to ordinary 
forest status. So here we have a situa- 
tion in which the interests that have ob- 
jected most vociferously to the lockup in 
the wilderness bill are, by their own poli- 
cies, locking up a far greater amount of 
public timber than could be locked up by 
virtue of the final application of the wil- 
derness bill if it is made a part of the 
law. 

The Senator from Oregon has rendered 
a very great service in unlocking public 
timber for public use through the opinion 
that he managed to get from the Justice 
Department. I am very much encour- 
aged that the President, in his message 
today, made it clear that he intended to 
enforce this opinion, and that this is to 
be the new administrative policy of the 
Department of Agriculture and the For- 
est Service. 

We are about to unlock a great tract of 
public timber, and this will make it pos- 
sible for the Forest Service to better mar- 
ket the timber in the future and give to 
the lumber industry optimum cuts within 
the permissible annual cut consistent 
with sustained yield. This will be good 
for the country, and it certainly will be 
in the public interest, but it exposes the 
falsity of the argument that has been so 
often raised by the very forces who were 
against the wilderness bill during past 
months. 

I commend the Senator for the very 
real public service he has rendered, and 
also for the effort he is making on the 
floor of the Senate to inform the public 
as to what the factors have been in the 
controversy of the past months. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate very much 
the comments the Senator from Idaho 
has made in connection with this dis- 
cussion this afternoon. I thank him 
for the great help he has been to me 
time and time again as we have worked 
together as partners in the Senate on 
timber problems, on issue after issue. I 
say from the floor of the Senate to the 
people of the State of Idaho that I con- 
gratulate them in having in the Senate 
a man who has done constructive work 
in behalf of the lumber interests of the 
people of Idaho, as the Senator has done. 
What he has been pointing out is the 
public-policy importance of unlocking 
that 700 million board feet of timber. 

I invite Senators to take a look at a 
hypothetical situation for a moment, be- 
cause it illustrates as well as I can do 
the operative facts of the problems we 
are talking about. Here is a large lum- 
ber company that owns thousands of 
acres of private timber. Let us say it 
lies along a river, and that the only 
roads available are roads into the private 
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tract. Back of that, on mountainside 
after mountainside, are many thousands 
of acres of standing timber belonging to 
the Federal Government. The only ac- 
cess to the timber is across private land. 

One can easily see the economically 
favored position the large lumber com- 
pany is in. With respect to bidding for 
any of that timber, if the timber is fi- 
nally put up for Government auction, 
the lumber company is in a preferred 
position because it is the only company 
that can reach it. In addition, by pri- 
vate agreement it has at its mercy po- 
tential bidders on the timber. The re- 
sult is that very little of the timber is 
put up for sale. The timber on those 
mountainsides is in a private company’s 
economic icebox. It is put in storage for 
the private company. 

One can well imagine how the opera- 
tors of small timber mills feel. This il- 
lustrates a point of view I have ex- 
pressed for nearly 18 years in the Senate. 
I happen to believe that though there 
are some exceptions, for the most part 
the access roads to timber ought to be 
built by the Federal Government. The 
Forest Service—and the Bureau of 
Land Management, in some instances, 
also—have followed a policy of per- 
mitting companies to bid on timber with 
the understanding that the price paid 
for the timber would include a deducti- 
ble allowance for the cost of the road. 
That does not often give the Federal 
Government the control over the road 
it should have, although the agreement 
can provide for specifications for the 
road. 

The roads into the public domain are 
important for many reasons. They are 
important not alone for getting logs out, 
but also for fire protection. If we wisely 
use our forests and other natural re- 
sources, the roads are important to the 
greatest value of our Federal forests, 
which does not happen to be the timber 
at all. The greatest longtime value of 
our national forests, I think, will prove 
to be their recreational values. I think 
the taxpayers of the United States will 
receive more money into the Treasury of 
the United States from the use of our 
Federal forests for recreational purposes 
than for timber purposes or for any other 
value flowing from an economic sever- 
ance, whether it is timber or the sever- 
ance of some other natural resource. 

When one argues against the large 
lumber companies, which are about the 
only ones which can afford to construct 
these very expensive roads, or when one 
takes the position that the Federal 
timber should be open to all bidders and 
that the Federal Government should 
build access roads so that all bidders 
would have an equal opportunity to bid, 
it may be said that one, somehow, is op- 
posed to the big lumber companies. 

I am not opposed to the big lumber 
companies. I am only opposed to any 
practice of the big lumber companies 
which economically discriminates 
against other competitors in the indus- 
try. I believe our lumber industry ought 
to be operated on the basis of fair rules 
of competition. 

We have seen a good many abuses of 
this policy on the part of the owners of 
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private timberlands. If we are to give 
to a lumber company the right of access 
across & Federal road which is already 
built over public land—for that matter, 
if we wish to work out an arrangement 
to build a road across Federal land, al- 
though I say, again, I prefer to have the 
Federal Government do it—there is no 
possible basis for objection, on the ground 
of fairness, to say that the grant of ac- 
cess to the private operator is condi- 
tioned upon a reciprocal principle, which 
reciprocal principle is that the Federal 
Government shall have the right to go 
over the private land, on the basis of an 
arrangement that is arrived at in order 
to get at the landlocked Federal timber 
I diseussed in my hypothetical. That is 
only commonsense. 

One might say, “Senator, the Federal 
Government could proceed to condemn 
an easement across private land.” That 
is costly. It is time consuming. It 
causes misunderstandings and irritation. 

Furthermore, for many years the For- 
est Service as a matter of policy has 
taken the position, unless the case is 
most exceptional, that it will not resort 
to condemnation, because it feels it 
should settle such questions out on the 
basis of negotiated agreements or not 
at all. I have completely disagreed with 
that policy on the part of the Forest 
Service. I say to the Forest Service to- 
day, “I still disagree with that policy. 
When the public interest calls for the 
exercise of the right of condemnation in 
order to protect the public interest, the 
Forest Service, as well as any other Gov- 
ernment agency, should exercise such 
right.” 

I think the decision of the Attorney 
General will greatly strengthen the hand 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
through him the hand of the Forest 
Service, in reaching amicable under- 
standings and arrangements with the 
lumber companies on the basis of the 
principle of reciprocity. I wish to make 
it clear that if any lumber company 
does not wish to cooperate, and seeks to 
prevent the Federal Government from 
acting through its duly appointed agents 
in protecting the public interest—wheth- 
er it be the Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, or any other 
agency of Government—it is the clear 
duty of the officials of that department 
of the Federal Government to take what- 
ever legal steps are necessary to protect 
the public interest. 

Iam not one who can ever be appealed 
to on the basis of economic threats or on 
the basis of threats of noncooperation 
with the Forest Service on the part of 
some lumber company, or a combination 
of them, or an association of them, if 
the Federal Government, through the 
Forest Service, under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, proceeds to 
take the necessary legal steps to protect 
the public interest. To them I say, as 
I say to all other groups in this country, 
“The public interest comes first.” 

So far as I am concerned, I only ask 
the Secretary of Agriculture to find out 
what is the public interest, and to make 
clear to the lumber companies that he 
intends to protect the public interest. 
The Attorney General’s opinion leaves 
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no room for doubt as to his legal power 
and ability to do the same. 

What I have been saying applies very 
much to the Attorney General’s opinion. 
I studied the situation carefully, made 
my presentation to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, both in person and by letter, 
and urged upon him that the issue be 
resolved through seeking the advice of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. This is the type of “political 
interference,” if that is what one wants 
to call it, that I continuously intend to 
engage in. For all I seek is that the 
publie interest be properly served and 
protected. 

I shall be interested also to watch what 
position is taken on this matter by the 
conservationists who attacked me on the 
grazing question before the Bureau of 
Land Management. For here are 4 mil- 
lion acres of national forest lands where 
the inability of the Forest Service to 
obtain access results in losses in the 
millions of dollars. Even more signifi- 
cant are the other resource losses such 
as the loss of recreation values and the 
high cost of proper protection and man- 
agement of our national forests. Above 
all, the conservationists should not for- 
get that the inability of the Forest Serv- 
ice to gain access to its “landlocked” 
commercial forests has resulted in great 
pressures from some of the big timber 
interests to open the high mountain for- 
ests and wilderness areas to logging, as 
pointed out by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, CHURCH]. The anomaly is that 
these big timber interests are the very 
people who are denying access to the 
Forest Service across their lands and 
roads. 

Mr. McGEE subsequently said: Mr. 


President, let me say now, regarding the ` 


matter dealt with earlier today, one very 
close to the State of Wyoming; I refer 
to the matter of our timber reserves and 
full utilization of our timber resources— 
that I was much impressed by the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] that the American people are 
losing $150 million annually in connec- 
tion with the activities of the timber 
operators themselves. 

I repeat that it would be much easier 
not to “rock that boat” in an election 
year. But, nevertheless, the Senator 
from Oregon has the courage to tackle 
that problem, because it is the right 
thing to do; and I congratulate him on 
that, as well. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is correct when he says it is the 
right thing to do; and I shall ask him 
to come to Oregon and make that state- 
ment there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to leave the impression in this 
regard that the conservationists as a 
group are opposed to the Senator from 
Oregon and the stand that he has been 
taking on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment problem, this problem, or any 
of several other problems affecting 
our Federal forests and ranges. On the 
contrary, I received messages from many 
conservationists, including many mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League, assur- 
ing me of their support of the position 
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that I have taken. All I wish to say is 
that I do not intend that the greedy few 
shall further divert the attention of the 
American people from the fact that the 
real lockup of the national forests has 
been the “special interest lockup” of 
valuable, available timber in the national 
forests. 

The Attorney General is to be com- 
mended for the general excellence of the 
presentation of his decision. Also, his 
assistants, Mr. White and Mr. Katzen- 
bach, are deserving of high praise. As 
a former law school dean, I consider this 
opinion to be well organized, well rea- 
soned, well documented, and clearly 
stated. It leaves not the slightest 
shadow of doubt on the point that an 
actual settler residing within the bound- 
aries of the national forests has a elear, 
technical meaning, and that a lumber 
company does not come within that 
definition. 

Under the 1953 regulations the De- 
partment attempted to administer 16 
U.S.C. 478 as if the words “actual settler 
residing within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests” read, “any person or cor- 
poration owning property within the 
boundaries of national forests”, and to 
construe the right of ingress and egress 
as including the right to construct wagon 
roads. The Attorney General clearly 
points out: 

The effect of this interpretation is that a 
lumber corporation may construct or use 
roads across national forests without having 
to pay for this privilege, while the United 
States has to pay just compensation to the 
same corporation when it seeks to cross that 
company’s property in order to obtain access 
to its own forest lands. 


On the question of conditioning the 
grant of a right-of-way, the Attorney 
General was similarly direct. He 
pointed out a number of facts, includ- 
ing the fact that the Supreme Court had 
upheld a requirement by the Federal 
Power Commission that a private power 
company seeking to construct a power- 
line over public roads would have to 
transmit some public power over that 
line. The Attorney General again was 
exceedingly clear when he said: 

I therefore conclude that you have the dis- 
cretionary authority to require persons other 
than actual settlers residing within national 
forests to grant reciprocal rights to the 
United States for the privilege of using exist- 
ing roads in national forests. 


The Attorney General gave specific 
consideration to the Secretary’s author- 
ity relating to permits to build wagon 
roads across the national forests. He 
pointed out that the Secretary has this 
authority which includes “the power to 
withhold a permit unless the applicant 
confers upon the United States a re- 
ciprocal benefit which bears a reason- 
able relation to the management of the 
national forests.” 

The Attorney General reasons further 
that this requirement may be imposed 
upon actual settlers who seek permits 
to construct wagon roads across the na- 
tional forests, but he also says: 

In appropriate circumstances, this may 
require you to impose less burdensome con- 
ditions upon them than upon others and 
therefore to limit your exercise of admin- 
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istrative discretion to impose reciprocity re- 
quirements. 


He further points out the Secretary 
has two sources of regulatory authority: 
16 United States Code 478, 551, and 16 
United States Code 525, with the latter 
somewhat broader than the former. 

The Attorney General’s clear conclu- 
sion here was— 

The legislation relating to the national 
forests authorized you to impose a reciproc- 
ity requirement on requests to use exist- 
ing roads by persons who are not actual 
settlers, and to build wagon roads within 
national forests whether made by actual 
settlers or by other persons. 


In short, every person who can dem- 
onstrate he is an actual settler can, as 
a matter of statutory right, continue to 
use existing roads. However, in the rare 
instances where an actual settler may 
wish to build a wagon road, and I am 
certain these would be extremely rare, a 
reciprocity requirement may be made, 
provided, of course, that the Govern- 
ment needed the use of the road. I am 
certain that these occasions would be 
extremely rare nowadays. As to all who 
are not actual settlers, the reciprocity 
requirement may be applicable. Of 
course, in the exercise of this authority, 
the Secretary must be fair and reason- 
able. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer 
again to the contributions of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] to the 
discussion on the Attorney General’s 
opinion. The Senator from Idaho 
pointed out that approximately 700 mil- 
lion board feet of Federal timber is land- 
locked by private owners, and that only 
520 million board feet of timber are in- 
volved in the entire wilderness bill. Yet 
many of the lumber companies which 
are themselves engaged in landlocking 
Federal timber urged us to vote against 
the wilderness bill because, according to 
their sights, the wilderness bill would 
have the effect of landlocking timber, 
although, as I said earlier today, they 
did not go on to point out the many safe- 
guards involved in the wilderness bill, 
including the safeguard that the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH] referred to; 
namely, that the bill itself provides for 
@ review in 10 years of the policies and 
effects of the bill. ; 

I wish to add an additional set of 
statistics to the discussion. The Forest 
Service states that 700 million board feet 
of allowable cut are locked up, plus one 
billion board feet per year lost to insects, 
and so forth, with a total annual loss of 
1,700 million board feet. 

The value of the timber stumpage, the 
Forest Service had said, would be $27 
million, the value in product form; and 
in job payroll it is at least $150 million 
a year. 

That is a substantial item, not only 
in the economy of the Nation as a whole, 
but also in the economy of the so-called 
lumber States of which my own State is 
one, and the State of the Senator from 
Idaho is another. The States of Wash- 
ington, Montana, and all the other great 
lumber States of the Pacific Northwest 
are included. 

We are really fighting for jobs for 
workers and profits for the lumbermen 
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themselves. We are fighting for great 
economic assistance to an industry 
which at the present time is depressed. 
The lumber industry is one of the de- 
pressed industries of the United States. 
Most Senators are familiar with some of 
the reasons for that situation. We need 
the kind of action that the National 
Lumbermen’s Association proposed to 
Secretary Freeman the other day at a 
conference that I attended, which line of 


action I endorse. I will do what I can to 


help the lumber companies get the kind 
of relief they are seeking. However, 
there is another line of action in which 
the lumbermen themselves can cooper- 
ate, by helping us, on a reciprocal basis, 
to reach the agreements and understand- 
ings that will be necessary in order to 
obtain access to the Federal timber en- 
visioned by the Attorney General's 
opinion. 

The Attorney General quickly dis- 
posed of the contention that the United 
States had not claimed any reciprocal 
rights for the grants of temporary per- 
mits during 64 years, pointing out first 
that, in fact, any estoppel period would 
date back to a much more recent time. 
He pointed out that the “practical and 
underlying interpretation of the statute 
would go back only to the amendment of 
the regulations in 1953, or possibly to 
1950.” His conclusion was: 

In the light of this history, I cannot con- 
clude that there exists a “consistent and 
generally unchallenged” (Norwegian Nitrogen 
Co. v. United States, supra, at 315) admin- 
istrative practice which assimilates “mere 
owner” to an “actual settler,” and the right 
of egress and ingress to the right to con- 
struct wagon roads. 


The fifth and final point in the 
Attorney General's letter is a general 
summation and includes: discussion of 
contentions apparently raised by the 
lumbermen. The lumber companies 
contended that where a person owns 
property within the boundaries of a 
national forest and asks for a right to 
cross that forest, or construct a road, he 
is actually exerting an easement by 
necessity and consequently is entitled to 
the permit as a matter of private prop- 
erty right. 

The Attorney General recognizes this 
as @ complex and controversial matter. 
He says: 

It is my view that these easements do not 
exist over public lands. Moreover, if Gov- 
ernment land could be servient property, it 
also would be dominant property where the 
situation is reversed, and you could, in the 
exercise of your discretion, refuse to respect 
an applicant's easement as long as he failed 
to honor his reciprocal obligation to the 
United States. 


The Attorney General recognizes that 
the administration of a policy of reci- 
procity may sometimes be complicated, 
particularly in the situation where the 
private person seeks permission to build 
a relatively short wagon road over Gov- 
ernment land and the Government seeks 
to build a much longer one over his prop- 
erty, or to use his extensive network of 
roads, or to exercise rights which are in 
other respects substantially greater than 
what it gives. 

The Attorney General also recognizes 
that there may be possible unfairness or 
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lack of equality where the Government 
recognizes a longtime easement but is- 
sues only a temporary permit. It is from 
this point that he proceeds to suggest 
that the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior can work out a procedure under 
which the easement could be granted. 

This decision, therefore, disposes of a 
number of points upon which the Forest 
Service has suggested in the past that 
there needed to be legislation. It sug- 
gested at one point that the Congress 
give the authority to secure reciprocal 
agreements, not withstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law. The Attorney 
General's decision says, in effect, that 
this is not needed for they do have the 
authority. The Forest Service, respon- 
sive to the wishes of the timber industry, 
has urged the Congress to grant the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right to is- 
sue easements. This, too, is not needed, 
for sufficient authority exists under pres- 
ent law and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior can 
work out the necessary machinery. 

I say most respectfully, but critically, 
that I am accustomed to this “out” by 
the Forest Service. It is an old, old pat- 
tern. Whenever we find a practice that 
the Forest Service should not have al- 
lowed to develop in the first instance, 
and we say to the Forest Service, “You 
ought to change that practice,” the alibi 
is, “We must have legislation.” 

We encountered that alibi when I 
brought this question up with them. I 
said we did not need legislation. The 
Attorney General’s opinion makes that 
crystal clear. They do not need legisla- 
tion in respect to some other problems 
that are pending downtown. What the 
Forest Service needs to do is to proceed 
at all times to represent the public inter- 
est first, and not the timber interest 
first. I say most respectfully that what 
the Forest Service needs to do is rejoin 
the Government and cease being an un- 
witting agent of the timber companies 
of this land, as it so frequently has been. 

I say most respectfully, but critically, 
that time is long overdue for the Forest 
Service to function as a division of the 
Department of Agriculture, with the 
prime obligation of protecting the pub- 
lic interest. Had it done so, we would 
not have this controversy; and if it will 
do so, we shall avoid some other contro- 
versies which, I may say good naturedly, 
are “a-cooking.” 

So long as I sit in this body I do not 
propose to let the Forest Service or the 
Bureau of Land Management or any offi- 
cial thereof, with statutory authority in 
respect to the public domain of this 
country, follow an administrative course 
of action that is not in the public in- 
terest. 

As I have been heard to say before, 
and as I repeat today, the forests do 
not belong to the Forest Service. The 
grazing land does not belong to the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. They are 
but the administrative agents of the 
Congress to carry out the administrative 
power Congress has delegated to them, 
in a manner that will protect and pro- 
mote the public interest. It is a very 
simple formula of governmental admin- 
istrative obligation. 
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I say most respectfully to Congress 
that every Representative and every 
Senator has the responsibility of check- 
ing the agencies of the Government to 
which the Congress has delegated its 
own administrative authority in regard 
to carrying out the purposes and intent 
of the laws on the books, I would be 
less than honest if I did not say this. 
Sometimes I am somewhat saddened 
and disillusioned in the Senate when I 
observe the first reaction that sometimes 
sweeps the thinking of many of my 

, busy men, who would find it 
more comfortable if another perplexing 
problem raising a challenge to some pol- 
icy of an agency of Government were 
not raised. But it happens to be our 
trust and our job. 

Sometimes I feel that it is too easy 
for Members of Congress to overlook the 
meaning of the system of checks and 
balances. Thesystem of checks and bal- 
ances permeates the entire administra- 
tion of government at the executive 
level and the legislative level, wherever 
government operates. There is not a 
single member of the personnel of the 
executive branch of the Government 
whose position gives him the authority 
to render an operative judgment which 
is not subject to the system of checks 
and balances, In the interest of good 
government, we, as Members of Con- 
gress, must see to it that such an em- 
ployee is subjected to the system of 
checks and balances. If we do not do 
that, there is no way to protect the 
American people from arbitrary discre- 
tion; there is no way to protect the 
American people from the inefficiency 
and bad judgment. exercised by some 
administrator. 

To carry out our duties as Senators, 
when we have been apprised of such 
a problem, will require much time. That 
will not always be pleasant. We cannot 
always please everyone. But if we live 
up to our trust of being completely im- 
personal about these matters and let 
the chips fall where they may, direct- 
ing our course only by the compass of 
the public interest, the course of action 
becomes very clear. 

I have interested myself in this prob- 
lem during the past many months be- 
cause I simply became convinced that 
this policy of the Forest Service is not 
in the public interest and just has to 
be stopped; and that the system of 
checks and balances which I seek to 
bring to bear upon the Forest Service 
in connection with this problem is in 
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keeping with the duty which I owe to 
the people of my State. 

I wanted to say these things today be- 
cause I desired the Recorp to show the 
motivation of the senior Senator from 
Oregon in regard to this subject. I 
wanted to show the people of my State 
why I am following the course of action 
I am following in respect to certain 
policies which have been prevailing on 
our national forests. 

Iam perfectly aware that, in the past, 
Members of Congress from my State 
who have dared to raise any question 
about well-established policies of vested 
interests in relation to the Federal for- 
ests have found themselves involved in 
public controversy. There are those 
who think it is impolitic to follow my 
course of action in regard to the prac- 
tices of the Forest Service and of the 
Bureau of Land Management. Of 
course, I would not have any right to sit 
in the Senate if I let that be the control- 
ling factor in the course of action I follow 
here. I have seen an injustice practiced 
by both these agencies of Government, 
and I have sought only to carry out 
the obligation I owe to the people of my 
State. 

I am convinced that once the facts of 
these controversies are placed before the 
people of my State, they will be able 
to understand, and I shall be perfectly 
willing to abide by their judgment. 

As I have said earlier in my speech, 
I am introducing today a revised ver- 
sion of S. 501, which stresses proceeding 
vigorously with adequate authorizations 
for the construction of needed forest ac- 
cess road. I am including the proposed 
legislation, merely for the purpose of 
discussion, certain proposals suggested 
to me in the past by the Forest Service. 
It may be that when they come before 
the Committee on Public Works, other 
analyses will have been completed which 
will obviate the need for language relat- 
ing to use fees and the construction of 
roads to the standards needed for the 
efficient and permanent management of 
our national forests. 

Again, here I am strongly inclined to 
believe that the Congress has not de- 
nied to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
whether a road be constructed with ap- 
propriated funds or through a reduction 
in the price of the timber so that the 
purchaser may construct the road, the 
authority and responsibility to proceed 
efficiently in the public interest. I view 
the concept that a road constructed by 
a timber purchaser can be only to the 
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standard that a prudent timber opera- 
tor would use on that one small timber 
sale as a coneept totally without merit. 
The national forests are public property, 
intended to be operated in the public in- 
terest, and this includes the taxpayers’ 
interest. I believe that this the Congress 
already has so directed. 

Thus, it follows that the Government’s 
position in its management of the for- 
ests is that of the prudent manager. A 
prudent manager does not build a low- 
grade road to the first small timber sale 
in a drainage when he knows that he 
will be operating in that area in per- 
petuity and will be annually hauling out 
hundreds of millions of board feet of 
timber on a sustained-yield basis and 
managing all of the lands under the 
broad doctrine of multiple use. In those 
situations where, for one reason or an- 
other, it is necessary or desirable that 
the timber purchaser build the road, the 
Government has also a clear obligation 
to recognize fully this factor in setting 
the price of the timber and including 
this requirement in the sale contract. 

There is an overriding necessity in 
the years immediately ahead of us to 
develop fully the economic and social 
potential of the national forests as a 
supplier of wood, water, grass, minerals, 
wildlife, and healthful outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities for our citizens. 

Mr. President, this goal cannot be at- 
tained unless we first provide the com- 
plete network of needed roads. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor at this point a summary 
table of the developmental program for 
the national forests submitted to Con- 
gress last year by President Kennedy. 
The largest single investment contem- 
plated is for access roads and this pro- 
posed legislation will move us toward 
meeting that goal. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary table was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE NaTIONAL 
FORESTS 
PROGRAM COSTS 

The program includes costs for both re- 
current work (operating costs) and non- 
recurrent project work (development and 
capital investment costs). 

Recurrent costs include such work as pro- 
gram administration and supervision, plan- 
ning, maintenance of all structural facilities, 
maintenance of roads, protection from pests 
and fire, and other annually recurring costs. 
These costs would increase in relation to 
the increase of public needs and the instal- 
lation of additional facilities. 


National forest program, summary of work and costs, fiscal year 1963 through fiscal year 1972 


[Based on dollar value as of May 15, 1961] 


Work needed 


: Recurrent | Nonrecurrent 
Item work annual | project. work 
level, 10th 10-year 
year total 
Thousands | Thorsands 
‘Timber resource management $41, 220 A E 


feet annually by 1972. 


cleanup for 195,000,000 visits b: 
new campgrounds and picnic si 


swimming, boating, winter hows and public service sites. 


Complete and keep current inventories and plans for 9,000,000 aeres. Cut 13,000,000,000 board 


Culturally treat 10,000,000 acres. Plant 3,800,000 acres. 
* management and development plans. Maintain facilities and provide sanitation 


Reconstruet and rehabilitate 1 than 2 2,000 existing campgrounds, Plan and develop including 


Plan and develop 4,000 other recreation sites 
Provide special 8 


and information service for outstanding scenic and recreation features Which attract heavy 


visitor concentrations. 
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National forest program, summary of work and costs, fiscal year 1963 through fiscal year 1972—Continued 
[Based on dollar value as of May 15, 1961] 
Item Work needed 
management. PSEA Wey eel «-..........--| Administer, supervise, and coordinate wildlife activities with Stai 
Ae a . N. $35, 280 — 1,500,000 nares of game 8 7,000 aa of 2 acres nee Develop 
2,000 wildlife watering facilities, 400,000 acres of wildlife openings, food patches, and game 
ways. . acres of ohn Gg o 
: z 72 N Complete analyses an — presa 7.400 aiment, 53558 Construct 16,000 
miles of cane, and 8,100 water developments, 
Soll and water management 2.594 |-.---.-.---.-- Manage and a ister and water resource, with other resources, 


Land adjustments, classification, and uses 
Land surveys and mapping 


Insect and disease control 
Structural improvements for fire and general 
purpose. 


Forest roads and trailss 


— 3 — —Uä—ät e 


acres of land. Prepare 
Maintain property line marking. 
Cadastral 


square miles. 


perce et 2 ery a ama nang a 
ce hazardous fu 


Redu 
Intensify and accelerate 
reduce current timber 

Maintain existin; 


Maintain 


mineral 
-to-date land status records. Conduct land classifi 


structural 
sp el eg ice buil 
ment of existing structures; 2,000 radio installa 
line; construction and reconstruction ion of G2 anding lds; naoneg 


Teases and special uses. Pieren p R a ood 


surveys of 6,587 —— and 13,200 miles of cadastral survey ties to metes and 
surveys. Darrer and mark 208,000 miles of property lines. Topographic 


bounds 
mapping of 355,600 


ccess, Managemen y gremin —— 
ee manpower, equipment, and aerial operations, to ap- 


els on 4,000,000 acres, Construct 11,000 miles of firebreaks, 
detection, prevention, and control of forest insects and diseases to 


improvement Construct 2,640 
„ 455 B iook outs, T 3 structures 1 8 
ons: — 4 — 


transportation s; 
Construct 79,400 miles of multiple · use purpose roads and 8,000 miles of trails. ate 
onstruet 79,40 ils of tulle ise purpose roads and 8 


1 Includes national forest control spec a temp not provide for — of $3,100,000 for control on other Federal and — eo er. 
will maintain at an estimated additional annual eost of — 85 


Timber ä roads at 
$ Timber purchasers e d 33, s000 miles of road costing approximately 


Proposed road construction development 
program for the national forests, 10-year 
period, fiscal years 1963-72—Estimated cost 
of roads to be constructed 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record at this point a proposal for ex- 
pansion of the national forest roads and 
trails program submitted to the Congress 
by the National Association of County 

Officials. 


There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR EXPANSION OF THE NATIONAL 
FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS PROGRAM 
(Submitted by the National Association of 
County Officials to the 87th U.S. Congress) 
SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSAL 
The National Association of County Offi- 

clals proposes: 

1. That the development program for the 
national forests, transmitted to Congress by 
President Kennedy on September 21, 1961, be 
immediately implemented by increasing the 
fiscal 1963 authorization for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, as provided in the 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1960, from $40 
million to $67.5 million. This increase is 
needed to enable the forest service to meet 
the schedule of road and trail construction 
proposed in the development program. 

2. That the 10-year schedule of road and 
trail construction as proposed in the devel- 
opment program continue to be implemented 
in the future. This will require an increase 
in Federal authorizations and appropriations, 
We recommend that authorizations of $90 
million for fiscal 1964 and $120 million for 
fiscal 1965 be included in the Federal-Aid 
PPMI Act of 1962 in order to accelerate 

construction of these badly needed 
— oman roads. 
SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR THE PROPOSAL 


Reasons for the first part of the proposal 
are set forth in the President’s message of 
September 21, 1961, and in the Forest Service 
report which accompanied it, “A Develop- 
ment Program for the National Forests.” 
The first part of the proposal is further sup- 
ported in the President’s message on natural 
resources, transmitted to the Congress Febru- 
ary 21,1962. Further documentation in this 
statement appears unnecessary. 

In the second part of the proposal, NACO 
suggests shifting even further than the de- 
velopment program provides from purchaser 
financing to appropriation financing in the 
construction and maintenance of national 
forest roads and trails. The reasons for the 
second part of the proposal are set forth in 
the following sections. 

1. The Forest Service, at the present and 
proposed level of purchaser financing, is 
often unable to require construction of the 
kinds of roads needed to fulfill the policies 
of the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 
June 12, 1960. 

The Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 
June 12, 1960, directs that “The national 
forests are established and shall be adminis- 
tered for outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
watershed, and wildlife, and fish purposes.” 
Multiple- purpose usage of the national for- 


an additional $474,000,000. 


ests contemplated by the act of June 12, 
1960, can be accommodated effectively only 
if there exists a road system adequate to 
guarantee the safety of traveling recreation- 
ists as well as efficiency in commercial opera- 
tions and Forest Service protection and man- 
agement, 

When the Forest Service makes road con- 
struction a condition of a timber sale, it may 
require only that standard of road which a 


from the particular sale. The Forest Sery- 
ice may offer supplementary Government 
funds to the purchaser so that he can build a 
higher standard road, but acceptance by the 
purchaser is not compulsory and he fre- 
quently finds it more convenient to his 
operation to build to the lower standard. 
Roads built exclusively under the “pru- 
dent operator” concept are ordinarily sin- 
gle-laned, inadequately surfaced, and gen- 
peg substandard for economical permanent 
when appropriated funds are 
1 to finance the extra cost of per- 
manent-type bridges, they must utilize un- 
treated wood in structures designed only for 
temporary use to remove the timber sold. 
Proper protection and management of the 
national forests also requires that the for- 
est development road program be freed from 
the restrictions inherent in purchaser fi- 
nancing. To the extent that access roads 
are confined to the area of timber sales, ac- 
cess will not be gained to more remote areas, 
Access to the more remote areas is impor- 
tant for fire, insect and disease control, 
game, and watershed management purposes. 
These areas also have great scenic and rec- 
reation value, and they contain millions of 
board feet of old growth timber which 
should be harvested before it dies and rots. 
It seems clear that multiple-purpose usage 
of the national forests cannot be achieved 
as long as the road building program is tied 
to the timber sale program. Planning and 
design of multiple-purpose roads should 
be systemwide and it should be based on 
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the long-range needs of all users. Only 
through appropriations and administration 
responsible to Congress can a program of this 
kind go forward. 

2. Substandard roads are so costly to use 
and to maintain that it would be cheaper 
to build permanent roads to begin with. 

There are now 162,400 miles of roads in 
the forest development road and trail sys- 
tem. The Forest Service estimates that 
about 105,000 miles of these roads—many 
of them built by purchasers under the “pru- 
dent operator” concept—will have to be re- 
constructed to higher standards to meet mul- 
tiple-purpose requirements during the next 
40 years. 

In addition to the high cost of widening, 
resurfacing, or otherwise improving existing 
roadbeds, substandard roads are today wast- 
ing money in high-hauling costs and high- 
maintenance costs which would be reduced 
with good roads. 

A recent engineering study by region 6 
of the Forest Service analyzes the effect of 
maintenance and hauling costs as compo- 
nents of total annual costs per mile of road 
at different construction standards, and es- 
timates that if access roads in region 6 
could be built to planned standards during 
the next 20 years, savings in maintenance 
and hauling costs alone would amount to 
$329.5 million, as compared with construc- 
tion costs of $282 million. 

It would seem that for reasons of pure 
efficiency and economy, forest development 
roads and trails should be built to perma- 
nent, multiple-use standards. This can best 
be done through greater Federal participa- 
tion in financing the system with direct 
appropriations. 

3. Federal investments in access roads 
are returned to the Treasury in the form 
of stumpage receipts, and appropriation 
financing may actually bring a higher net 
return to the Federal Treasury. 

When the Government requires a timber 
purchaser to build a road as a condition of 
a timber sale, it makes a deduction from the 
appraised value of the timber equal to the 
estimated cost of the road. Conversely, 
when the road is built from appropriated 
funds, no such deduction is made, and the 
money the United States receives for its 
timber is increased by an amount at least 
equal to the cost of the road. 

Several considerations indicate that con- 
structing the roads from appropriated funds 
may bring returns to the Government even 
greater that the stumpage value with roads 
installed. As noted above, hauling costs 
are lower with good roads, and this will be 
reflected in the purchaser’s bid. Mainte- 
nance costs are also lower, and this will 
effect savings for the Government long after 
the timber is removed. 

In addition, NACO believes that construc- 
tion of more access roads by appropriation 
will stimulate competition both in bidding 
for stumpage and also in bidding for road 
construction jobs apart from the stumpage. 
This competition will tend to increase 
stumpage prices and maximize returns to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

4. Increased appropriation financing will 
make it possible for more small operators to 
bid on Government timber. 

Timber in remote areas must be sold in 
large blocs to justify the higher cost of access 
road construction, if such construction is 
made the responsibility of the purchaser. 
This precludes bidding by small operators, 
and reinforces the trend toward control of 
the timber industry by a few large operators. 

When road construction is made a con- 
dition of a timber sale, the purchaser must 
finance at least some of the roads before he 
begins to remove any timber. On the other 
hand, when the roads are built by appropri- 
ated funds, the timber is paid for only as it 
is cut. This situation again gives a dis- 
tinct advantage to the larger operator in a 
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purchaser-financed sale, since the smaller 
mills may not have the operating capital 
or credit. to finance the preliminary road 
construction. The recent program of Small 
Business Administration loans has allevi- 
ated this situation somewhat, but it is a less 
satisfactory solution than appropriation 
financing of access roads. 

Furthermore, there is an element of risk 
in purchaser-financed sales which discour- 
ages bidding by small operators, and which 
is eliminated when roads are built from 
appropriated funds. The stumpage price for 
a national forest timber sale is adjusted 
quarterly over the period of the sale to re- 
flect current market conditions. The opera- 
tor is thus protected to some extent against 
a decline in the market. However, road costs 
that are deducted from the stumpage price 
at the outset cannot be included in this ad- 
justment. 

The number of small mills and logging 
operations in the Pacific Northwest has de- 
clined drastically during the last 15 
years. While purchaser road financing poli- 
cies are not solely responsible for this de- 
cline, they must be regarded as a significant 
contributing factor. 

5. Under present practices, national forest 
roads are being built without true com- 
petitive bidding and other public controls 
ordinarily required for Government con- 
struction. 

Federal law requires that national forest 
development roads built with appropriated 
funds costing over $10,000 per mile be let 
out for competitive bids. There is no cor- 
responding requirement for roads built by 
timber purchasers, and in fact the vast ma- 
jority of these roads are built by timber 
purchasers without competitive bidding. 

NACO believes that in certain long-term 
timber sales made with a requirement of 
purchaser-constructed roads, the Govern- 
ment is not in a position to take advantage 
of savings which might accrue when the roads 
are financed by appropriation and put out 
for competitive bidding by road contractors. 
This situation may occur when provisions for 
renegotiation are included in sale contracts, 
and actual road construction costs turn out 
to be less than originally estimated by the 
Forest Service. At the time of renegotiation, 
the Forest Service will presumably have 
knowledge of the physical circumstances en- 
countered in the course of road construc- 
tion, such as types of soil conditions found 
and yardage of dirt moved. However, it will 
not have full knowledge of the operator’s 
actual costs, and it seems unlikely that the 
operator will voluntarily disclose any unan- 
ticipated savings. On the other hand, if 
actual costs have exceeded the estimate, the 
operator will surely bring this fact to the 
attention of the Forest Service at renego- 
tiation time. 

In any event, when road construction is 
required of the timber contractor, there is 
not the same incentive for high-quality road 
construction as there would be under a sepa- 
rate contract for the road job. The timber 
contractor’s first concern is harvesting the 
timber he has purchased. A road contrac- 
tor, on the other hand, is interested pri- 
marily in fulfilling the road contract and 
does not get paid until the conditions of the 
contract are met. 

6. Increased appropriation financing of 
roads will help local county governments and 
school districts meet costs arising from in- 
creased recreation and commercial activity 
in national forests. 

President Kennedy’s message to Congress 
of September 21, 1961, transmitting the re- 
vised development program, forecasts both 
more intensified recreation usage and an 
acceleration of timber harvesting and man- 
agement in the national forests. While 
county governments welcome these develop- 
ments as stimulants to the local economy, it 
must be recognized that they involve in- 
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creased local. government expenditures for 
roads and schools. 

These roads and schools are financed in 
part by a 25-percent share of national forest 
timber receipts. When stumpage prices are 
reduced to compensate a timber purchaser 
for the cost of road construction, 25 percent 
of the reduction must be absorbed by county 
governments and school districts. 

This financial loss to local governments 
must be viewed in the light of the total in- 
terests of the United States and of national 
forest users. However, in view of the con- 
siderable merits of appropriation financing 
discussed in the sections above, the reduction 
of local revenue due to purchaser financing 
seems particularly pointless to NACO. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
county officials of the State of Oregon 
deserve commendation for their leader- 
ship on this vital program. The pro- 
posed legislation that I have introduced 
is in full accord with their recom- 
mendations. 

Noting the extreme losses of resources 
and revenues on the 4 million acres I 
referred to earlier in my remarks, I point 
out that on an additional approximately 
80 million acres of commercial timber 
land in the national forests, these losses 
are multiplied manifold where there are 
inadequate or nonexistent roads. This 
program of road construction will pay 
for itself in direct returns, and in indirect 
benefits it will pay dividends. 

Mr. President, in closing my discussion 
of this subject matter, I wish to extend 
my sincere congratulations and compli- 
ments to the Attorney General and his 
assistants for the very fine opinion that 
has been rendered, which I have made 
the subject of my address this afternoon. 

I also wish to compliment the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, for 
his statesmanship in seeing the impor- 
tance of this subject matter to our lum- 
ber economy and in requesting of the 
Attorney General an advisory opinion 
dealing with the subject. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1961. 
Dr. RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. MCARDLE: Following the confer- 
ence on March 16, attended by your repre- 
sentative and those of the timber industry 
on S. 501 and related forest road matters, I 
have given further thought to points pre- 
sented to me by my staff assistant. 

Mr. Crafts asked whether I had any views 
as to whether the Forest Service report on 
S. 501 should be made immediately or later 
on. My view is that this is not a new sub- 
ject; under the past administration it was 
difficult to get a favorable report on authori- 
zation or substantive legislation. I offer no 
suggestion except that public interest re- 
quirements be the main guide in formulating 
your recommendations. 

It was with deep surprise that I heard that 
a Forest Service official suggested, at the 
March 16 conference, that the portion of 
S. 501 covering conditioning the grant of a 
right-of-way may not be an essential feature 
for successfully meeting the road require- 
ments for the national forests. I am at a 
loss to understand how, as a part of S. 1797 
in the 86th Congress, this was necessary 
legislation and now it is not so necessary. 

I call your attention to the fact that I 
testified in support of this principle when 
S. 1797 was the subject of hearing. No evi- 
dence has been presented which in any way 
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reduces the view that this tool is needed to 


there is already 

adequate authority in law to do some of the 
very things the Department has previously 
suggested be resolved by legislation. 

Let me preface this request by saying I 
have proceeded up to now on the advice of 
your staff people that you lacked three key 
elements for a proper road policy: 

1. Authority to construct all roads to 
standards needed for long-term manage- 
ment. 

2. Authority to collect proper fees for road 
maintenance and use. 

3. The ability to deal at arm’s Iength with 
those who seek to deny the Government ac- 
cess to its lands except through the device 
of condemnation. 

On these aspects I desire advice on the 
extent of the precise prohibitions in exist- 
ing law wach restrict executive action to 
fulfill properly the mission for which the 
national forests were established. 

I desire both the statutory language and 
prior formal opinions by proper legal ofl- 
cers of the Government on the points dis- 
cussed below: 

1. When a national forest development 
road is constructed by a timber purchaser 
under the terms of a timber sale contract, 
which laws or decisions now expressly pro- 
hibit their construction in locations and 
according to specifications which will permit 
maximum economy in harvesting timber 
from (national forest) lands tributary to 
such roads and at the same time meet the 
requirements for protection, development 
and management thereof and for the utiliza- 
tion of the other resources thereof? 

If there is no specific prohibition in law 
against these roads being constructed by 
purchasers to achieve maximum long-range 
development of timber in tributary areas, 
would you please advise me of the line of 
reasoning you follow in arriving at the con- 
clusions that you are precluded from insist- 
ing on construction to serve such maximum 
long-term development. 

2. There are two general classes of com- 
mercial users of national forest development 
roads; those who have contracted for na- 
tional forest products and those hauling 
products from non-Federal lands inter- 
mingled with the forest. 

Are there now any authorities under 
which you may require either class of com- 
mercial users to maintain a forest road as 
a condition of use? Is there a statutory 
prohibition on charging a fee for mainte- 
nance? Similarly on road use fees, may you 
make any charges, or are these expressly pro- 
hibited? 

In the absence of a clear prohibition in 
law applicable to the fees mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, I would appreciate your 
advising me of the line of reasoning you 
follow as to your conclusion that such fees 
may not be assessed. 

8. Legislative proposals have suggested 
that authority be given the Forest Service 
to grant easements to cross national forest 
land. Is it really necessary and what is the 
qualitative and quantitative case for grant- 
ing easements, rather than a permit or 
license? I invite your attention to 43 C.F.R. 
115.157 (a) defining the permit therein as 
not an easement but merely a nonexclusive 
license and to the fact that some 2,000 per- 
mits have been successfully issued. Does 
authority rest in any other department to 
grant permits or easements on national forest 
lands? If so, is there a prohibition in law 
which impairs cooperation between depart- 
ments on this matter? 
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4. The act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478) 


property, and to utilize their property under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

Will you describe for me the historic and 
proper description of who is an actual set- 
tler residing in the context of our land laws 
as interpreted by those charged with this 
responsibility. To be precise—how can a 
forest products corporation be described as 
an “actual settler residing within the bound- 
aries of national forests?” 

The next two sentences of the 1897 law 
deal with any person assuring them that 
they may enter upon such national forests 
for all proper and lawful purposes including 
mining, and again they must comply with 
the Secretary's rules and regulations. 

Who are in this second class? 

If the actual settlers are a distinct cate- 
gory excluding, for example, miners and 
timber companies, then is there any basis 
for concluding that the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary may not 
include provisions similar to those found in 
43 OF. R. 115 governing permits for rights- 
of-way for logging roads on the Oregon and 
California grant lands? What also are the 
arguments for concluding fn the positive? 

5. Pinally, what are the positive and nega- 
tive arguments for including in regulations— 
if the matter can be resolved by the Secre- 
tary—or in law if need be, provisions for the 
settlement of road cost and use disputes by 
the device of arbitration. 

I desire a full response by April 7. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Morse: This is in further 
reply to your letter of March 29 concerning 
S. 501 


We certainly appreciate the interest and 
strong support you have given and are giv- 
ing to solving national forest access prob- 
Jems. 

Before commenting on the numbered 
points in your letter, we would like to dis- 
cuss briefly the situation with reference to 
the so-called reciprocity provision. Follow- 
ing the hearing last year on S. 1797, we made 
a case by case study of the access needs 
which could be anticipated over about the 
next 5 years in three of our western re- 
gions where access needs are most pressing. 
The cases analyzed were those where access 
to 50-million board feet or more of national 
forest timber was involved. We had believed 
and still believe, that authority to condi- 
tion the granting of rights-of-way or permis- 
sion to cross national forest land upon the 
applicant’s granting to the United States of 
the right to cross the applicant’s land would 
put the Forest Service in a more advanta- 
geous position. However, our further analy- 
sis discloses that the reciprocity authority 
would not help to solve as many cases as we 
had previously believed. The substance of 
other provisions of the road and easements 
bills would enable us to make a great deal of 
progress in solving our access problems. We, 
therefore, would be willing for the present 
to go ahead with the other provisions in 
order to see how far we can actually go in 
solving our access needs without the reci- 
procity provision. We believe that the prog- 
ress we could make on this basis would be 
more than sufficient to justify this approach. 

We will comment on the numbered points 
in your letter in the order in which they 
were set up. 
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1. Maximum economy road requirements: 
A complete statement on this matter is con- 
tained in the Comptroller General's letter 
(B-130831) dated February 7, 1958, to former 
Congressman Porter. A copy of this letter is 


requiring a timber purchaser to construct 
roads which would hold up through many 
sales, rather than just for the initial sale in- 
volved, would constitute, in part, a barter 
or exchange of timber for road construction 
which, therefore, is not authorized by this 
provision of law.” 

2(a). Road maintenance fees: Timber 
purchasers and users of other resources from 
Forest Service lands now may be required by 
the terms of their contracts or permits to 
maintain, as necessitated by their use, roads 
which are used by them in the conduct of 
their operations. The same requirements 
may be made of other commercial users in- 
cluding those who, in the utilization of min- 
eral resources, timber, or other products on 
intermingled private lands, use Forest Service 
roads (16 U.S.C. 551). Section 1 of the act 
of March 3, 1925, as amended by section 5 
of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572) 
permits the Forest Service to perform such 
maintenance work at the expense of the in- 
terested parties, when they so desire, through 
the use of deposits made by them for such 
purpose. There is no authority to require 
cash deposits to be used for this purpose. 
Even if there were authority to require pay- 
ment, there would be the problem of ex- 
pending them for maintenance work. In the 
absence of statutory authority, such pay- 
ments would not be available for expendi- 
ture and would be for deposit into miscel- 
laneous receipts (31 U.S.C. 484). ‘ 

2(b). Road-use fees; Section 301 of title 
23 of the United States Code provides, with 
certain exceptions not relevant here, that 
“* * * all highways constructed under the 
provisions of this title shall be free from 
tolls of all kinds.” By the definition of 
“highway” in section 101(a) of that title, 
forest development roads are covered by this 
section. Only a limited few of the Forest 
Service roads are constructed without the 
use of some funds appropriated under the 
authority of title 23. The office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of this Department has advised 
us that the charging of a road-use fee would 
be prohibited by the provisions of the fore- 
going section. 

3. Authority to grant easements: The ex- 
ecutive agencies have no authority to grant 
easements on Government lands in the ab- 
sence of express congressional authoriza- 
tion (16 Op. Atty. Gen. 152; see 22 id. 240). 
The Secretary of the Interior now has au- 
thority to grant easements for roads and 
highways over national forests reserved from 
the public domain (16 U.S.C. 525). Proce- 
dures for in artmental cooperation for 
the use of this authority have long been 
established. Our records indicate, however, 
that this easement granting authority has 
not been used but we know of no reason 
that it could not be used. At the present 
time there is no authority to grant erse- 
ments for such purposes over national-forest 
lands acquired pursuant to the Weeks Act. 

We pelieve that authority for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant easements over 
national-forest lands reserved from the pub- 
lic domain, over acquired national-forest 
lands, and over acquired rights-of-way for 
Forest Service roads on non-Federal lands 
is needed and would be very helpful. 

In obtaining easements and rights-of-way 
to serve national-forest areas, it has been 
our practice to insist upon permanent rights. 
Many of the landowners with whom we 
negotiate for such rights-of-way also have 
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need for rights-of-way across national-forest 
lands. The negotiations with such owners 
would be greatly facilitated if we had au- 
thority to grant permanent easements. 

We rather commonly have situations in 
which the Forest Service and another land- 
owner desire to cooperate in building or ex- 
tending, or using, a single road system over 
intermixed lands. Where the road crosses 
land of the cooperator, the Forest Service 
obtains easements from the cooperator in 
which he reserves a right to use the road 
he has built or will help to build on the 
easement he has granted. Where the road 
crosses national-forest land, the Forest Serv- 
ice in return can only issue a permit if it is 
acquired national forest land. For national 
forest land reserved from public domain we 
issue stipulations of the sort discussed 
below. Potential cooperators have objected 
to entering into arrangements for coopera- 
tive construction under such conditions on 
the grounds that a revocable permit is not 
sufficient guarantee on which to base their 
investment. 

Some cooperators have accepted “Stipula- 
tions Governing Exercise of Ingress and 
Egress Rights” issued under authority of 
regulation U-14 (36 CFR 251.5) as suffi- 
cient guarantee of their right to use the 
road. However, such “stipulations” can 
only be issued for roads or portions of roads 
built on national forest reserved from the 
public domain. They cannot be issued for 
roads on other national forest lands such as 
the Weeks law lands, or on acquired ease- 
ments. In a great many situations where 
cooperation is desired and needed by the 
Forest Service, parts of the road system are 
on such lands or on Government-owned in- 
terests in lands. Neither the easement 
granting authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior nor the recognition of rights of in- 
gress and egress under the 1897 act, answer 
the needs in such situations. 

We feel this authority is needed. We be- 
lieve it is neither practicable nor workable 
to try to fill this need by depending on the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue assessments over only some kinds of na- 
tional forest lands. And we feel that we 
would be able to work out a significant 
number of road access cases which are not 
yet resolved if the Secretary of Agriculture 
had authority to grant and exchange ease- 
ments and rights-of-way. Of the larger ac- 
cess cases not yet solved about which we 
have reasonably complete knowledge, we 
think that at least one-fourth could be re- 
solved fairly readily if the Forest Service 
had authority to issue and exchange ease- 
ments over all categories of Forest Service 
lands. We would, of course, continue to is- 
sue permits in appropriate cases. 

It should be noted that of the remaining 
three-fourths of the access cases, probably 
as much as one-half of the total will have to 
be worked out by appropriate purchase 
arrangements. 

4. Ingress and egress rights: We realize 
there are different views on the question of 
who is entitled to egress and ingress under 
the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478) and 
whether the Secretary may include provi- 
sions similar to those found in 43 CFR 115. 
Enclosed for your information is a copy of 
a letter of June 13, 1955, from General Coun- 
sel Robert L. Farrington to Mr. Arthur Perl- 
man, staff director of the House Public 
Works and Resources Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, which 
discusses the subject. 

As set forth in this letter by the General 
Counsel, the position of the Department is 
that a right of ingress and egress is held by 
all owners of lands within the national for- 
ests. Further, this right is recognized by 
statute and is not a permissive right de- 
pendent upon the discretion of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture. Therefore, as stated in the 
General Counsel’s letter of June 3, 1955, there 
would not be any basis for including provi- 
sions similar to those found in 43 CFR 115 
governing permits for rights-of-way for log- 
ging roads on the O. & C. grant lands because 
the statute applying to O. & C. lands is dif- 
ferent. Greater authority is reposed in the 
Secretary of the Interior as to those lands. 

5. Arbitration of road costs and road use 
disputes: There is no general authority for 
arbitration to determine the rights of the 
United States, in the absence of specific 
statutory authority. A Government con- 
tracting officer cannot agree to settlement of 
disputes by arbitration (32 Comp. Gen. 333, 
and the authorities cited therein). 

We fully recognize the desirability of mak- 
ing provision for persons with whom the 
Forest Service is dealing to present their 
views and supporting facts on matters in 
which they feel they are adversely affected 
by decisions of Forest Service officers. The 
procedures we follow afford opportunities to 
do this, both in informal discussions and 
through formal appeals. We believe that 
these procedures are working quite satis- 
factorily, as is indicated by the substantial 
lack of formal appeals on matters involving 
road costs and road use, 

It is our view that decisions relating to 
resource uses and facilities needed in con- 
nection with the administration of Federal 
lands should be made by the responsible 
Federal officials. This is essential, not only 
from the standpoint of the application of 
technical principles, but also to assure that 
the needs are met for all resources on lands 
being administered under principles of mul- 
tiple use and sustained yield. 

We believe that arbitration as between two 
private parties has under some circumstances 
proven useful and desirable. However, to 
substitute the judgment of an arbitrator for 
that of the Federal executive would be to 
deprive the executive of essential authority 
without relieving him of the basic respon- 
sibility for the management of the Federal 
properties. 

The complexities of management of the 
varied and interrelated resources increasingly 
requires consideration of factors outside of 
and sometimes remote from those that would 
be within the narrower purview of an arbi- 
trator in a single dispute. Unless the execu- 
tive function in toto is to be given over to 
an arbitrator, the decisions could not reflect 
the quality of judgment to be obtained 
through the sound use of the executive 
function. Arbitration as between the Gov- 
ernment and a private party would be ob- 
jectionable to the Forest Service as a part of 
the management of national forests for the 
reasons given. 

We believe that our overall objective in ob- 
taining access to national forests should con- 
tinue to be the development of cooperative 
construction and joint-use roads in areas 
where national-forest lands and non-Federal 
lands are intermingled in a pattern where a 
single system of roads should serve all own- 
erships. 

We hope that this information will meet 
your needs and again wish to express our 
appreciation for your interest in national- 
forest access road needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By EDWARD C. CRAFTS. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 7, 1958. 

Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 18, 1957, acknowledged December 20 and 
January 6, presents two additional questions 
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concerning the construction of access roads 
in the national forests, as follows: 

“If the Forest Service goes ahead, as a 
matter of wise and sound management of 
the national forests, to plan its road con- 
struction, building roads into timberlands 
which will hold up through many sales, 
rather than for the initial sale of timber 
from a given area, will the General Account- 
ing Office raise any objections, and, if so, 
what would these objections be? 

“Furthermore, is it your position that, if 
there are objections, that these objections 
would be taken care of by the enactment of 
S. 1136?” 

We have no objections to the construc- 
tion of roads in the national forests which 
will hold up through many sales provided, 
of course, that the construction of such 
roads is accomplished in accordance with 
applicable law. In fact, our current audit 
at certain national forests has disclosed sit- 
uations where we believe the construction of 
more permanent type roads, including 
bridges, would have been advantageous to 
the Government. 

When the roads are constructed with 
funds appropriated for that purpose, we cer- 
tainly have no objection to construction of 
the type of road deemed most advantageous 
to the Government in the management of 
the national forests. Many of the roads, 
however, are presently being constructed by 
timber purchasers under provisions in the 
timber sale contracts providing road allow- 
ances covering the estimated costs of road 
construction to timber purchasers as reduc- 
tions in the value of the timber sold. Un- 
der current instructions in the Forest Serv- 
ice Manual (vol. 3, title 7, ch. 2, par. 203.84), 
the cost of constructing such roads may 
not exceed the estimated cost a prudent 
purchaser would incur for transportation of 
the timber in the c sale. The only 
possible legislative authority for requiring 
the timber purchaser to construct more 
permanent type roads than he needs to re- 
move the timber purchased appears to be 
the provision of law authorizing the sale of 
the timber which is contained in the act of 
June 4, 1897, 30 Stat. 35, as amended, 16 
U.S.C. 476, which provides as follows (quot- 
ing from the United States Code): 

“For the purpose of preserving the living 
and growing timber and promoting the 
younger growth on national forests, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under such rules and 
regulations as he shall prescribe, may cause 
to be designated and appraised so much of 
the dead, matured, or large growth of trees 
found upon such national forests as may be 
compatible with the utilization of the forests 
thereon, and may sell the same for not less 
than the appraised value in such quantities 
to each purchaser as he shall prescribe, to be 
used in the State or Territory in which such 
timber reservation may be situated, respec- 
tively, but not for export therefrom. Before 
such sale shall take place notice thereof shall 
be given by the said Secretary of Agriculture 
for not less than thirty days, by publication 
in one or more newspapers of general circula- 
tion, as he may deem necessary, in the State 
or Territory where such reservation exists. 
In cases of unusual emergency the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may, in the exercise of 
his discretion, permit the purchase of timber 
and cord wood in advance of advertisement 
of sale at rates of value approved by him and 
subject to payment of the full amount of 
the highest bid resulting from the usual ad- 
vertisement of sale. He may, in his discre- 
tion, sell without advertisement, in quanti- 
ties to suit applicants, at a fair appraisement, 
timber and cord wood and other forest prod- 
ucts not exceeding $2,000 in appraised value, 
In cases in which advertisement is had and 
no satisfactory bid is received, or in cases in 
which the bidder fails to complete the pur- 
chase, the timber may be sold, without fur- 
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ther advertisement, at private sale, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
at not less than the appraised valuation, in 
quantities to suit purchasers. Payments for 
such timber to be made to the receiver of 
the local land office of the district wherein 
said timber may be sold, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may prescribe; and the moneys arising 
therefrom shall be accounted for by the re- 
ceiver of such land office to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in a separate account, and shall 
be covered into the Treasury. Such timber, 
before being sold, shall be marked and desig- 
nated, and shall be cut and removed under 
the supervision of some person appointed 
for that purpose by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture not interested in the purchase or re- 
moval of such timber nor in the employment 
of the purchaser thereof. Such supervisor 
shall make report in writing to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and to the receiver in the 
land office in which such reservation shall be 
located of his doings in the premises.” 

That provision of law authorizes the sale 
of certain timber in national forests at not 
less than its appraised value. The term 
“sale” is defined in Bouvier's Law Dictionary 
as follows: 

“An agreement by which one of two con- 
tracting parties, called the seller, gives a 
thing and passes the title to it, in exchange 
for a certain price in current money, to the 
other party, who is called the buyer or pur- 
chaser who, on his part, agrees to pay such 
price. (2 Kent 363; Pothier, Vente, n.l.) 

“Ordinarily a transfer of property for a 
fixed price in money or its equivalent. 110 
U.S. 471; 47 Fed. Rep. 604. 

“An executed sale is both a contract and a 
conveyance. 

“This contract differs from a barter or ex- 
change in this: that in the latter the price 
or consideration, instead of being paid in 
money, is paid in goods or merchandise sus- 
ceptible of a valuation.” (12 N.H. 390; 43 La. 
194; 65 Ind. 409; 21 Vt. 520.) 

In Williamson et al. v. Berry, 8 Howard 495, 
544, it is stated: “thit ‘sale’ is a word of pre- 
cise legal import, both at law and in equity. 
It means at all times, a contract between 
parties, to give and to pass rights of property 
for money—which the buyer pays or promises 
to pay to the seller for the thing bought and 
sold. Noy's Max., ch. 42; Shep. Touch. 244.” 

In the light of that definition of the term 
“sale,” such authority to sell the timber must 
be construed to require only money consid- 
eration for the timber sold as distinguished 
from a barter or exchange. A timber sales 
contract requiring a timber purchaser to 
construct roads which would hold up 
through many sales, rather than just for 
the initial sale involved, would constitute, 
in part, a barter or exchange of timber for 
road construction which, therefore, is not 
authorized by this provision of law. 

We, therefore, are constrained to object 
to the construction of the more permanent 
type roads through a reduction in the price 
of the timber sold since we are not aware 
of any statutory authority therefor. The 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, by letter 
of January 22, 1958, informed us that they 
knew of no statutory authority by which the 
cost of roads beyond those required to re- 
move the timber may be included in deter- 
mining the appraised value of a given tract 
of timber. 

We stated in our report of April 3, 1957, 
to the chairman, Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, that S. 1136 would authorize con- 
struction of the timber access roads directly 
with appropriated funds, or indirectly by 
timber purchasers through a reduction in 
the price of the timber, or by cooperation 
with public or private agencies or persons. 
We offered no objections to its favorable 
consideration. It thus is our opinion that 
the enactment of S. 1136 would provide 
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ample statutory authority for the construc- 
tion of the type of roads needed. 

If we can be of any assistance to you in 
this matter, please feel free to call upon 
us. 3 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1961. 
Hon, ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Over the last several 
years I have sponsored legislation to improve 
the total situation as it relates to forest 
roads and trails. In their basic principles, 
though not always the exact language, these 
bills, of which S. 501 is the latest, have been 
drafted by the Forest Service. I have given 
careful study to these technical areas and 
wrote a letter to Dr. McArdle on March 29 
with his answer of April 20. 

I believe that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has the authority to do several of the things 
on which the Forest Service has sought legis- 
lative pronouncements. I am convinced 
that the Forest Service, out of an abundance 
of caution, prefers to seek a further con- 
gressional sanction in areas where the pub- 
lic interest can be well served by the proper 
exercise of executive responsibilities. 

Therefore I request that you seek the ad- 
vice of the Executive's chief legal officer, the 
Attorney General, on several of these points 
so that the record can be clarified. 

Let me state the questions I request you 
ask and the motivating premises: 

1. Ingress and egress to the national 
forests. 

The Forest Service, aided by an informal 
letter from the Department's counsel, sug- 
gests that act of June 4, 1897, gives a com- 
plete right to unlimited ingress and egress to 
all owners of land within the national for- 
ests. In connection with the 1956 hearings 
on Federal timber sale, the Library of Con- 
gress set forth a lengthy opinion stating 
persuasive reasons to the contrary. 

I find it difficult to accept the position 
stated by the Forest Service. I believe the 
act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478) distin- 
guishes between “actual settlers” and all 
others. In this connection I should point 
out that the act of February 15, 1901 (16 
U.S.C. 522) in no way grants unlimited 
rights-of-way for the transportation of logs 
by water. Further, the act of March 3, 1899 
(16 U.S.C. 525) provides for easements for 
roads and railroads—again not vesting a 
right. I consider it pertinent that in this 
period water and rail were the normal means 
for log transportation. Roads were used as 
short skidways to the water or railhead in 
the woods. 

Beyond these acts it may be stated that 
“actual settlers” are a distinct class of per- 
sons with a technical meaning. I refer you 
to the several decisions cited on pages 202- 
203 of part II of the report on Federal tim- 
ber sales policies. When I posed this point 
to the Forest Service, no answer was forth- 
coming. 

The Forest Service does seem to contend 
that the authorities vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture to regulate the use of the 
national forests are somewhat less than those 
in the Secretary of the Interior for other non- 
reserved public lands. I find this hard to 
accept, 

It was not until 1905 that the forests were 
transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture 
with the consent of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. From 1891 through 1905 when the 
whole body of law was created, responsibility 
for the administration of all public land was 
in the Secretary of Interior. It does not 
logically follow that the Congress in reserv- 
ing—in setting aside for public use—the na- 
tional forests would have given the Secretary 
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less power than he had on the public domain 
in an era and situation where these lands 
were available for private acquisition. Cer- 
tainly the legislative history of the 1897 act 
shows no such intent, 

Thus I think that the first question to 
put to the Attorney General would be: 

Did the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478) 
contemplate that “actual settlers residing 
within the boundaries of the national for- 
ests” shall include any firms, corporations 
or persons other than a person “who goes 
upon the public land with the intention of 
making it his home under the settlement 
laws?” 

2. Authority to condition a right-of-way. 

The Department of the Interior in 43 
CFR 115.154 et seq., has issued regulations 
governing logging roads. These regulations 
specify that nonexclusive licenses, not to be 
construed as easements, will be issued, 
They further enumerate the principle that 
when a timber operator seeks to cross lands 
of the Government he may be required to 
grant to the United States for use by it 
and its licensees, rights-of-way across lands 
controlled directly or indirectly by him, and 
the right to use and extend the road system 
including, of course, arrangements for just 
compensation. A variety of such permits 
have been successfully issued in the past 10 
years. The total is about 2,000. The regula- 
tions have not been challenged in court as 
to their constitutionality. This question 
was decided on a parallel issue by the Su- 
preme Court in Federal Power Commission v. 
Idaho Power (344 U.S. 17 (1952)) and the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in Civil No. 4540-50, Idaho Power 
Company v. Oscar L. Chapman (unreported). 

The application of this principle of re- 
quiring the grant needed rights to the 
United States was sought by the Department 
in the 86th Congress under S. 1797. It is 
also contained in S. 501. 

The question to be raised with the Attor- 
ney General is, Does the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under the act of June 4, 1897 (16 
U.S.C. 478) or any other act pertinent to the 
national forests, have the authority to in- 
clude, as a condition of the grant of a right 
to cross national forest land, the receipt 
where needed, to cross lands owned or con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, by the appli- 
cant? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
are there any special exceptions? Collater- 
ally, may the Secretary of Agriculture, uti- 
lizing 16 U.S.C. 525, request the Secretary of 
the Interior to apply this policy, should the 
Secretary of Agriculture desire an easement 
to be granted? 

Were the Attorney General to conclude 
that lumber and pulp companies are not to 
be construed as actual settlers, and that you 
could condition the granting of rights to 
cross national forest lands for those con- 
cerns, two major areas of controversy would 
be eliminated. 

This would leave as apparently necessary 
for legislative action, the question of a grant 
of authority to collect a road maintenance 
fee, a road use fee, and the transfer of the 
authority to issue easements from Interior 
to Agriculture. There is also a third mat- 
ter—the construction of roads for maximum 
long-term economy—which may be capable 
of resolution by further consultation with 
the Comptroller General and, if not, legisla- 
tion may be the solution. On this point I 
retain a strong feeling that again your au- 
thority is not less than that which I am 
told the Secretary of the Interior holds that 
he has on the administration of the O. & 
C. lands. 

I would also hope that it might be pos- 
sible to work out a procedure on the issuance 
of easements, if this is a necessary policy 
adjunct with the Secretary of the Interior. 

With a new administration it is my posi- 
tion that a responsibility exists to seek a 
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legal review by the chief legal officer of the 
Goyernment to determine the questions I 
have raised. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would arrange to furnish me with a copy 
of your brief to the Attorney General. May 
T express the strong hope that you will make 
a vigorous, positive presentation in the af- 
firmative that you will work closely with 
other affected departments, and that you 
will action on this request. 

Sincerely, 
Wayne Morse. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1961. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: In accordance with 
the request in your letter of April 27, 1961, 
we enclose a copy of our letter of this date 
to the Attorney General asking his opinion 
on questions relative to ingress and egress 
over national forest lands. 
Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1961. 
The Honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The question 
with which we are concerned arises out of 
the interpretation given to the phrase, “ac- 
tual settlers residing within” the national 
forests that have been reserved from the 
public domain and the rights of persons to 
whom the phrase applies to ingress and 
egress over the national forest land to and 
from their land within the exterior bound- 
aries thereof. 

The phrase is found in the act of June 4, 
1897 (36 Stat. 35; 16 PaO: 478). The stat- 
ute states in pertinent par 

“Nothing in sections paar and 651 of 
this title shall be construed as prohibiting 
the egress or ingress of actual settlers resid- 
ing within the boundaries of national for- 
ests, or from crossing the same to and from 
their property or homes; and such wagon 
roads and other improvements may be con- 
structed thereon as may be necessary to 
reach their homes and to utilize their prop- 
erty under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Nor shall anything herein prohibit 

any person from entering upon such na- 
tional forests for all proper and lawful pur- 
poses, including that of prospecting, locat- 
ing, and developing the mineral resources 
thereof. Such persons must comply with the 
rules and regulations covering such national 
forests.” 


In a letter of April 27, 1961, to this De- 
partment, Senator WAYNE Morse expressed 
his interest in the matter. In this connec- 
tion he asked the following questions: 

1. “Did the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 
478), contemplate that ‘actual settlers resid- 
ing within the boundaries of the national 
forests’ shall include any firms, corporations, 
or persons other than a person, ‘who goes 
upon the public land with the intention of 

it his home under the settlement 
laws?” 

2. “Does the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478), 
or any other act pertinent to the national 
forests, have the authority to include, as a 
condition of the grant of a right to cross 
national forest land, the receipt where 
needed fof a right], to cross lands owned 
or controlled, directly or indirectly, by the 
applicant? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, are there any special exceptions? Col- 
laterally, may the Secretary of Agriculture, 
utilizing 16 U.S.C. 525, request the Secretary 
of the Interior to apply this policy should 
the Secretary of Agriculture desire an ease- 
Ment to be granted?” 

So far as departmental interpretation is 
concerned, I understand that consistently 
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during the more than 55 years that the De- 
partment, through the Forest Service, has 
administered the national forests it has done 
so in accord with the interpretation of “ac- 
tual settlers residing” as being inclusive of 
all owners of land within the national forest 
boundaries. Accordingly, it has in practice 
considered that all classes of owners could 
not be denied opportunity of ingress and 
egress across the national forest lands to 
their property. 

The interpretation of the section includ- 
ing the phrase “actual settlers residing 
within” was considered by the Office of the 
General Counsel (then Solicitor) in 1950. 
At that time an opinion was drafted after 
careful research. While the opinion was not 
signed and formalized, it was discussed with 
the Assistant Chief and other representatives 
of the Forest Service and constituted the 
basis for an informal opinion given at that 
time interpreting the statute. Following the 
informal advice formal recognition of ingress 
and egress over the national forest lands as 
a statutory right under the 1897 act ap- 
plicable equally to all owners of property 
has been included in the Secretary's Regula- 
tions (36 CFR 251.5(d)) and the Forest 
Service Manual (FSM 2731). Pursuant to 
the regulations stipulations are entered into 
with landowners recognizing their right to 
ingress and egress. 

The interpretation of the Department on 
this question and its policy with respect 
thereto are well known to industry, par- 
ticularly in the western States where the 
problem arises, The position has been force- 
fully brought to the attention of the public 
in more recent years in connection with the 
obtaining of timber access roads across 
“checkerboard” lands, that, is lands where 
alternate sections are owned by the Gov- 
ernment and private parties, and in con- 
nection with proposed legislation, which 
would have given this Department authority 
to grant easements for road rights-of-way 
and to require in connection with such a 
grant that the grantees reciprocate with 
easements over their lands. In supporting 
such legislation the Department reiterated 
its interpretation of the ingress and egress 
provision of the 1897 act. 

In the development of timber access road 
systems to serve both national forest and 
privately owned lands there have been an 
increasing number of agreements between 
the Forest Service and owners of lands with- 
in the national forests relating to the con- 
struction and use of the roads over “checker- 
board” areas. There are already in force 
and presently outstanding a large number 
of such agreements. These agreements in- 
volve road construction cost sharing as well 
as matters pertaining to use of both parties. 
As indicated above, the long standing prac- 
tice of the Department has been such that 
these agreements have been, and are being, 
predicated upon the understanding that 
owners of land within the national forests 
have an ingress and egress right with re- 
spect thereto. There are presently under 
consideration and in various stages of ne- 
gotiation and culmination many agreements 
for the’ construction and use of roads or 
road systems over adjoining national forest 
and private lands. Some of these relate to 
major timber access developments. The 
negotiations are on the basis of the Depart- 
ment's ingress and egress interpretation and 
practice. 

In connection with an investigation of 
Federal timber sale policies and hearings 
held in connection therewith in 1956, atten- 
tion was focused on the question of ingress 
and egress rights over the national forest 
lands. An opinion of May 8, 1956, on the 
subject was prepared by the American Law 
Division of the Library of Congress for Hon. 
James E. Murray, chairman, Special Sub- 
committee on the Legislative Oversight 
Function of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, and Hon, Earl 
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Chudoff, chairman, Committee on Public 
Works and Resources of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Represent- 
atives. The matter has also been examined 
by myself and the present General Counsel 
of this Department. 

We wish to emphasize the importance of 
the issue involved. If the t has 
erroneously interpreted and applied the sub- 
ject section of the 1897 act for many years 
and now, by reason of a different interpre- 
tation of the law, may in its discretion deny 
ingress and egress over national forest lands 
to all who did not obtain their lands with- 
in the boundaries thereof by virtue of being 
“actual settlers residing” therein as of the 
effective date of the 1897 act, or through 
such settlers, then the Department naturally 
will have a much greater bargaining power 
in negotiating future agreements for timber 
access roads over “checkerboard” lands. At 
the same time, there will be for considera- 
tion what, if any, adjustments can and 
should be made in the recognition of ingress 
and egress rights accorded the numerous 
parties who constructed ingress and egress 
roads but who hereafter would be consid- 
ered to have done so without authority. A 
repudiation of the prior recognition would 
leave such parties without a statutory right 
to benefit from their investments in such 
roads on the national forest lands unless 
and until they obtain a judicial determina- 
tion in their favor. The accompanying loss 
as to the investments on the connecting 
parts of the roads on their own land would 
depend, of course, upon the extent to which 
as a practical matter the connecting seg- 
ments could be used by themselves. We feel 
certain that “ingress-egress” roads built over 
national forest lands by parties who did not 
acquire title to their lands within the na- 
tional forests as or through “actual settlers 
residing” as that phrase is used technically 
in some land laws far outnumber those built 
by parties who so acquired such lands. 

We believe this problem is of such signifi- 
cance to the public and the members of the 
public who have an interest in lands within 
the boundaries of the national forests re- 
served from the public domain that it should 
be submitted for your opinion. We would 
appreciate your opinion, therefore, on the 
questions stated in the third paragraph of 
this letter. There is enclosed for your con- 
sideration in connection therewith the opin- 
ion prepared, but not signed, in the Office of 
the General Counsel (then Solicitor) in 1950 
to which we have referred above. The ques- 
tions discussed therein are substantially the 
questions stated above. The collateral ques- 
tion stated above, however, relates to a dif- 
ferent statute, namely, the act of March 3, 
1899 (16 U.S.C. 525). The act provides in 
pertinent part: 

“In the form provided by existing law the 
Secretary of the Interior may file and ap- 
prove surveys and plats of any right-of-way 
for a wagon road, railroad, or other highway 
over and across any national forest when in 
his judgment the public interests will not 
be injuriously affected thereby.” 

We do not question the right of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under this statute to 
grant easements for roads and highways over 
national forests reserved from the public 
domain. It is a discretionary authority 
available when in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the public interests 
will not be injuriously affected. Use of the 
authority is, of course, dependent upon ap- 
plications by those desiring to obtain the 
easements. 

In addition to the question of rights of 
property owners in general there is a ques- 
tion of ingress and egress of miners. This 
issue heretofore has not been of any signifi- 
cance in view of the interpretation we have 
placed on the 1897 act. If, however, it is 
your opinion that our interpretation has 
been erroneous, we will need to know the 
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rights of miners, both before and after 
patent, to cross the national forest lands and 
construct roads thereon to reach their claims 
within the national forests. 

We enclose for your consideration copies 
of the letter of April 27, 1961, from Senator 
Morse, the opinion of May 8, 1956, prepared 
by the American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress, and the opinion drafted but not 
formalized in this Department in 1950. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

To: Hon. James E. Murray, chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on the Legislative 
Oversight Function of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Sen- 
ate, and Hon. Karl Chudoff, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Public Works and Re- 
sources of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Legal opinion respecting the acqui- 
sition by the United States of rights-of- 
way over private lands within the na- 
tional forests for the purpose of cutting 
Government timber. 

Reference is made to your letter of 
March 27, 1956, respecting the problems in- 
volved in the acquisition by the U.S. Forest 
Service of rights-of-way for the purpose of 
cutting Government timber and to the testi- 
mony on this problem adduced at hearings 
before the Subcommittee on the Legislative 
Oversight Function held at Portland, Oreg., 
on November 25, 1955, and at Washington, 
D.C., on February 21, 1956, draft copies of 
which have been furnished by the subcom- 
mittee. Your letter was addressed to the 
specific problem of negotiating reciprocal 
rights-of-way with owners of private lands 
within the national forests who, it would 
appear, already possess a statutory right- 
of-way across the national forests by virtue 
of the provisions of United States Code 
16: 478. The following material attempts to 
answer your specific questions and, in addi- 
tion, presents such aspects of the larger 
problems of acquiring rights-of-way as seem 
to warrant consideration. 

THE BACKGROUND 


The purposes for which rights-of-way are 
needed and in fact the entire background 
of the problem was briefly stated by Mr. 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service at the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on February 21, 1956, as follows: 

“In the Pacific coast and inland empire 
States, numerous difficulties are being en- 
countered in obtaining Federal rights to 
build roads across private lands or rights 
to use privately owned roads for hauling 
national forest timber to market. These 
difficulties are impeding our progress to- 
ward attaining full allowable cutting rate 
in many working circles and also restrict 
other types of use of national forests. Many 
cases have been satisfactorily solved through 
individual consideration and negotiation, 
but there Is still a big job ahead. 

“In Oregon and Washington adequate 
rights-of-way have not yet been obtained 
to about 20 percent of the commercial timber 
on the national forests. In most working 
circles sufficient access has been obtained 
to permit cutting at close to full allowable 
rates. Heretofore it has been possible to use 
effectively all available funds for timber-sale 
administration by adjusting our sale pro- 
gram away from areas with unsolved access 
problems into other portions of the working 
circle. Opportunities to make such sale 
program adjustments are now getting scarce. 
We estimate that in Oregon and Washington 
approximately 150 million board feet of the 
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gap between actual and allowable annual 
cutting rates is involved in right-of-way 
difficulties. 

“The general, and basic, policy in regard 
to national forest access is that the United 
States must have permanent rights-of-way to 
all of its lands. Adequate rights-of-way are 
needed to permit the Government to pro- 
tect, administer, and utilize all the resources 
of the national forests. For adequate access, 
rights-of-way over private lands generally 
must be free of conditions or limitations on 
their full use, including use by the general 
public, when such use is compatible with 
public safety and protection of the roads and 
forest resources. 

“Another basic policy is that national 
forest timber will not be advertised for sale 
until permanent easements for hauling it 
to market over an economically feasible route 
are obtained. This insures a bidding oppor- 
tunity to every interested operator. 

“We have endeavored to obtain necessary 
right-of-way over private lands, in accord- 
ance with the above policies, through 
friendly negotiation and the process of give 
and take with the land owners. It has been 
our policy that exercise of the right of con- 
demnation, with just compensation to the 
owner of the land, should be resorted to only 
when other means of obtaining satisfactory 
access have failed. 

“Within the last few years circumstances 
have been developing which will require more 
rapid progress through negotiations, and 
where that cannot be attained, earlier con- 
sideration of condemnation. It now appears 
that more use of condemnation procedure 
than in the past may be necessary to main- 
tain or to make orderly progress toward 
attaining full allowable cutting rates in 
some working circles. 

“Owners of private timberland located 
within the exterior boundaries of the na- 
tional forests created from the public do- 
main have the right to cross such national 
forest land through the provisions of the act 
of June 4, 1897. The Forest Service cannot 
require such a timber owner to grant re- 
ciprocal rights of crossing to the Govern- 
ment. At your hearing in Portland, a letter 
from the Department's General Counsel was 
furnished for the record to explain why this 
statute is applicable to timber hauling. We 
recommend no change be made in the pro- 
visions of this statute. We do not consider 
it necessary to abolish this long-established 
right of passage to solve our national forest 
timber access problems. 

“Some private landowners have refused to 
grant easements to the United States for the 
stated reason that the Forest Service cannot 
grant them a reciprocal permanent easement 
across national forest land. We believe the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be author- 
ized to grant easements for roads and other 
facilities across national forest lands, and to 
require a reciprocal exchange of rights-of- 
way with neighboring timberland owners in 
connection with the issuance of such ease- 
ments to them. 

“The present difficulties over access could 
be continued indefinitely and easily com- 
pounded if temporary rights-of-way are ac- 
cepted. Use of temporary rights would give 
the private landowner advantages in influ- 
encing timing of timber offerings on the 
national forest lands in back of his lands. 
Temporary easements could cut off future 
use to the Government of roads for which 
public resources have made a substantial 
contribution to construction costs. 

“Some segments of the forest-products in- 
dustry are resisting Forest Service insistence 
on permament easements. But I want to 
stress the need for permanent access to the 
national forests. The national forests are 
under permanent administration for the use 
and benefit of the citizens of the United 
States. Permanent management and perma- 
nent use require permanent access,” 
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THE PROBLEM 


Briefly stated, the problem is whether in 
the light of the laws under which the na- 
tional forests are administered the Forest 
Service can acquire reciprocal permanent 
rights-of-way across private lands now 
blocking access to Government timber, with- 
out resorting to additional legislation. The 
Forest Service can make use of its powers 
of condemnation, but condemnation would 
not result in acquiring any reciprocity. At 
present attempts to negotiate reciprocal 
rights-of-way are not always successful be- 
cause of the Department of Agriculture’s in- 
terpretation of U.S.C. 16: 478. This section 
of the Code is said to give the lumber com- 
panies 1. e., the present private owners, a 
statutory right-of-way over national forests 
lands thereby eliminating any reciprocal 
rights which the Government could offer in 
such negotiations, The key words in that 
section seem to be “actual settlers.” If the 
words “actual settlers” were intended by 
Congress to include the original patentees of ` 
the land and their successors in interest, 
then the Government has no reciprocal rights 
to offer. However, if these words were in- 
tended to mean only the original patentees, 
then the lumber companies would appear to 
have only such rights of entry as is en- 
joyed by the general public. If the lumber 
companies only have a general right of entry 
together with the general public, then it 
would seem that the Forest Service could 
demand reciprocal rights-of-way. 

No consideration appears to have been 
given to the question of whether the Gov- 
ernment is already entitled to a way of ne- 
cessity over the private lands which block 
access to its timber. Legal theory provides 
that where the grantor grants away part of 
his lands which block his access to his re- 
maining land it will be presumed that he 
intended to and did reserve to himself a way 
of necessity over the lands granted. Al- 
though this theory is well established with 
respect to grants by private individuals, it 
has not been so established with respect to 
grants by the Government. All the land 
concerned, both national forest and private, 
originally formed part of the public domain. 
A study of this point might reveal a means 
of establishing the Government's right to 
a way of necessity. 

It is proposed here to examine in detail 
the legislative history of section 478 and 
the legal background of the application of 
the principle of ways of necessity to grants 
by the Government in order to determine 
their possible use in connection with the 
Government’s acquisition of rights-of-way. 
A brief background statement only is in- 
cluded with respect to the Government’s 
right to use the power of condemnation be- 
cause this right has been firmly established. 


CONDEMNATION 


The right of the Federal Government to 
condemn a right-of-way across private lands 
within national forests can hardly be con- 
troverted. The power to take private prop- 
erty for public use without consent of the 
owner is inherent in all sovereignty. This 
power, known as the power of eminent do- 
main, is the offspring of political necessity 
and is inseparable from sovereignty unless 
denied to it by the fundamental law. 
(Kohl v. United States, 91 U.S. 367, Searl v. 
School District No. 2, 133 U.S. 553, and Nor- 
wood v. Baker, 172 U.S. 269). Such power 
is essential to a sovereign government and 
requires no constitutional recognition 
(United States v. Carmack, 329 U.S. 230, 
Mississippi & R. River Boom Co. v. Patter- 
son, 98 U.S. 408, United States v. Jones 109 
U.S. 513). In a government of limited and 
special powers the power of eminent do- 
main can be exercised only in the mode pro- 
vided by law (New Orleans v. United States, 
10 pct. 662). It extends to every kind of 
property, both real and personal, within the 
jurisdiction of the sovereignty authorizing 
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the exercise of such power (Georgia v, Chat- 
tanooga, 264 U.S. 472; Long Island Water 
Supply Co. v. Brooklyn, 166 U.S. 685). 

The fifth amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution provides in part: “ * * *; nor shall 
any person * * * be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation.” 

These words are merely limitations upon 
the use of the power (United States v. Jones, 
109 U.S. 513). The very nature of the Fed- 
eral Government imposes another limitation 
upon its use. The Federal Government is 
one of delegated powers only, plus those 
powers reasonably necessary to carry the del- 
egated powers into force and effect. It would 
therefore seem that the power of eminent 
domain could not be exercised by the Fed- 
eral Government in situations not falling 
within either the delegated powers or the 
necessary powers (U.S. Constitution, art. I, 
sec. I, par. 8; Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 
Wheat. 304). The exercise of the power of 
eminent domain in condemning rights-of- 
way over private land within the national 
forest for the purpose of administering those 
forests would undoubtedly meet these limi- 
tations. 


NEGOTIATION OF RECIPROCAL RIGHTS 


In the negotiations for reciprocal rights- 
of-way, the Government has nothing to offer 
in return because of the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s position that the owners already 
have statutory rights-of-way across national 
forest lands under the provisions of U.S.C. 
16: 478. 

The code section provides (see also 30 Stat. 

86): 
“Nothing in sections 473-482 and section 
551 of this title shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the egress or ingress of actual set- 
tiers residing within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests, or from crossing the same to 
and from their property or homes; and such 
‘wagon roads and other improvements may be 
constructed thereon as may be necessary to 
reach their homes and to utilize their prop- 
erty under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Nor shall anything herein prohibit 
any person from entering upon such national 
forests for all proper and lawful purposes, 
including that of prospecting, locating, and 
developing the mineral resources thereof. 
Such persons must comply with the rules 
and regulations covering such national 
forests.” 

The position taken by the Forest Service 
with respect to such negotiations appears 
to be set forth in an exchange of letters 
between Mr. Arthur Perlman, staff director, 
Subcommittee on Public Works and Re- 
sources, House Committee on Government 
Operations and Mr. Robert L. Farrington, 
General Counsel, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, dated May 20 and June 10, 1955 
(draft hearing November 25, 1955, p. 2049) 
as follows: 

“In discussions with the staff of the Sub- 
committee on Public Works and Resources, 
high officials of the Forest Service have stated 
that the Solicitor’s office has held informally 
that under the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 
36, 16 U.S.C. 478), the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may not require timber owners who 
receive road rights-of-way through national 
forests to grant reciprocal hauling rights to 
the Federal Government and its licensees. 

“The Forest Service officials indicated the 
solicitor’s office has taken the position that 
the legislative history of the act requires the 
term ‘actual settlers residing’ in the forest 
to be construed as including corporations 
and others who own timber areas within 
the boundaries of the forests, even though 
they are not, in fact, actual settlers residing 
in the forests. The second sentence of the 
paragraph inyolved seems to make access 
by other persons subject clearly to regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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“The following paragraphs of the 1897 act, 
in the case of lieu selections, uses the term 
‘settler or owner,’ thus inferentially making 
it clear that every owner of timberland in 
a forest is not a settler. It is difficult to see 
why the term ‘actual settler residing’ should 
be given an extremely broad meaning in one 
paragraph when the very next paragraph 
uses the term ‘settler’ in such a manner 
as to show that Congress did not understand 
it to have such a broad meaning. 

“The third paragraph on page 36 of title 
30, Statutes at Large, also reenforces the view 
that the term ‘settlers residing’ refers to in- 
dividuals who live in the forest and not to 
absentee or corporate owners. 

“Needless to say, we are somewhat puzzled 
by the stand of the Forest Service. Can 
legislative history be used to override the 
clear language of a statute? Is it being so 
used? Is the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to secure access to timber 
through reciprocal rights less than that of 
the Secretary of the Interior on O. & C. 
lands? If so, why? Does the Secretary of 
Agriculture lack such authority entirely? 

“Answers to these questions are needed by 
the subcommittee staff in its current study 
of the timber sale policies and practices of 
the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
We would, therefore, appreciate having, in 
the near future, a statement of the legal 
position of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to these matters. 

“ARTHUR PERLMAN, 
“Staff Director, Public Works and 
Resources Subcommittee.” 


The Department stated its position in its 
reply as follows: 

“Reference is made to your letter of May 
20, 1955, concerning the authority of this 
Department under the act of June 4, 1897 
(30 Stat. 36, 16 U.S.C. 473), relative to recip- 
rocal road rights where timber is hauled over 
national forest and privately owned lands. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has no au- 
thority to grant easements for road rights-of- 
way over national forest lands reserved from 
the public domain. The Forest Service, 
therefore, cannot enter into agreements with 
private landowners under which reciprocal 
easements will be granted for timber haul- 
ing purposes. It does, however, have the 
authority to permit the construction or use 
of roadways across such lands. This is done 
through the issuance of a revocable permit 
or in connection with and as part of an 
authorized use of national forest land, such 
as use in connection with a timber sale con- 
tract. In addition, the Secretary through 
the Forest Service recognizes a statutory 
right of persons owning land within the na- 
tional forests to have a roadway across such 
lands for ingress and egress purposes, The 
basis of such recognition is the interpreta- 
tion of that part of the 1897 act to which 
you referred, namely section 478 of title 16, 
United States Code. The enjoyment of such 
a right is subject as to all persons to reason- 
able rules and regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary, as provided by the statute. It has 
been our informal view that this right is not 
an exclusive one, that is, one which permits 
the person enjoying the ingress and egress 
road to prohibit the reasonable use of such 
road by others. At the same time, the right 
may not be defeated through regulations 
unreasonably limiting it or making it de- 
pendent upon the landowner giving a con- 
sideration therefor, such as, for instance, 
use of a connecting roadway over his own 
land. Regulations reasonably governing 
road locations and standards of construction 
would be considered proper limitations on 
the right. 

“As you indicated, this office has informal- 
ly interpreted the act of June 4, 1897, as rec- 
ognizing a right of ingress and egress across 
national forest lands reserved from the pub- 
lic domain in all persons owning land within 
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the exterior borders thereof. In so doing, 
consideration was given to the legislative 
history of the act and the intent of Con- 
gress, keeping in mind such decisions as 
Humphrey's Executor v. United States, 295 
US. 602, 625 (1935), Holy Trinity Church v. 
United States, 143 U.S. 457 (1892), and 
United States v. American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, 310 U.S. 534, 543 (1940). 

“Of particular significance in the legisla- 
tive history are statements by Senator Berry 
and Senator Allison (a conferee who took 
a leading part in sponsoring the legislation). 
Senator Berry said: 

The Senator from California, Mr. White, 
contends that this language would be con- 
strued to prohibit anyone who owns land, 
unless he was an actual settler within the 
limits, from going to and from that land. I 
do not think it possible that any court or 
any department would ever give such a 
construction to the section.“ (30 Cong. Ses. 
1279.) 

“Senator Allison stated: 

“I am quite sure that persons owning 
lands within a reservation are not to be de- 
prived of the right to enter upon those 
lands.’ (30 Cong. Ses. 1278.) 

“In addition to considering 16 U.S.C. 478, 
consideration also was given to the other 
portions of the 1897 Act to which you re- 
ferred. Briefly, the second paragraph of 30 
Stat. 36 deals with two groups of persons, 
namely those who as homesteaders on the 
public domain had not completed the full 
period of residence necessary to entitle them 
to a patent for the land and, therefore, had 
only unperfected claims and those who hav- 
ing fulfilled the residence and other require- 
ments had perfected their claims and be- 
come owners. The fact that homesteaders 
who had not completed homesteading re- 
quirements were being given the same op- 
portunity as owners but with different re- 
quirements necessitated specific reference to 
both groups in that part of the act. Such 
reasons do not extend to the third paragraph 
(found in 16 U.S.C. 479). 

“As we have indicated above, this office 
has informally expressed the view that the 
right of ingress and egress which is held by 
owners of lands within the national forests 
is recognized by statute and is not a permis- 
sive right dependent upon the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. With respect 
to O. & C. lands, the statute is different 
and greater authority is reposed in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The act of January 
21, 1895 (48 U.S.C. 956), which applies to 
those lands authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior under regulations to be fixed by him 
to “permit” the use of rights-of-way. The 
regulations (43 CFR 115.154-115.179) pro- 
vide with respect to the O. & C. lands that 
in granting rights-of-way across such lands 
to private operators, the operators may be re- 
quired to grant to the United States certain 
reciprocal rights. 

“ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, 
“General Counsel, Department of Agri- 
culture.” 


With respect to the statement in the letter 
of June 10 concerning the lack of authority 
in the Secretary of Agriculture to grant ease- 
ments for road rights-of-way over national 
forest lands reserved from the public do- 
main: 

Easements are incorporeal hereditaments. 
While they are distinct from the ownership 
of land, they are more than a mere personal 
privilege; they constitute an interest in land, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., v., State 
Highway Com., 294 U.S. 613; Smith v. Den- 
niff, 24 Mont. 20, 60 P. 398; Tusi v. Jacobsen, 
134 Cer. 505, 293 P. 587, 939; Shaw v. Profitt, 
57 Cer. 192, 109 P. 504, 110 P. 1092; also 57 
AL.R. 1426. A search of the statutes has 
failed to reveal any statute which would ap- 
pear to specifically authorize the Secretary 
to grant interests in forest lands such as are 
involved here. It is presumed, however, that 
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under his general regulatory and adminis- 
trative powers respecting the forests he could 
perform some lesser act than or 
granting away title to the easement either 
by way of permits, irrevocable for a period 
of years, or by lease. 

With respect to tation of section 
478, supra, the plain meaning of the language: 
of the section would seem to indicate that 
it gives different rights to two different 
classes. The first class is actual settlers re- 
siding within the boundaries of national 
forests. They are given a statutory right of 
egress or ingress to cross national forest 
lands to and from their property or homes. 
They are also given a statutory right to con- 
struct wagon roads and other improvements 
necessary to reach their homes and to utilize 
their property. The right to construct, how- 
ever, is made subject to the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. Cer- 
tainly such rules and regulations must be 
reasonable. 

The second class is described in the sec- 

tion as any person and would seem to cover 
everybody, including lumber companies. 
These persons are given a mere right of 
entry for all proper and lawful purposes, 
The least this could mean is that the pur- 
pose must not only be lawful but also not 
inconsistent with the purposes for which the 
forest reserve was set up. It does, however, 
specifically include prospecting, locating 
and developing mineral resources. All per- 
sons of this class must comply with the rules 
and regulations covering such national 
forests. Certainly the obvious meaning of 
the section is that the first class is to have 
greater rights than the second class. The 
first class, by language of the section is 
given a statutory right-of-way while the 
second class with the possible exception of 
those developing mineral resources is given 
a mere license or permit of entry. Land- 
owning lumber companies within the na- 
tional forests must therefore fall within one 
of the two classes. The Forest Service letter 
of June 10 appears to place them in the 
first class. It would appear questionable 
whether Congress, in the enactment of the 
section, intended that all landowners in the 
forests should be in the first class, since 
the intended class was specifically described 
as actual settlers and not landowners or 
owners of land or some other descriptive 
term. If this is true, the Secretary has a 
greater discretion in bargaining with such 
landowners than he appears to have 
exercised. 
Obviously the key to a determination of 
the composition of the first class is a review 
of the legislative history of the enactment 
of section 478 with particular reference to 
the intent of Congress in using the words 
“actual settlers residing within the bound- 
aries of national forests.” 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF SECTION 478 


Section 478 formed part of a much larger 
amendment offered by Mr. Pettigrew in the 
Senate (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 30, pt. 1, 
p. 899), as a rider to H.R. 16, 55th Congress, 
ist session, the sundry civil expenses appro- 
pr-ation bill in the year 1897. The rider was 
comprised of what is now sections 473-482 of 
title 16. The language of that part of the 
rider constituting section 478, as introduced, 
is identical with the present section; no 
changes have been made. During the course 
of the debate on the general rider a number 
of statements were made concerning the type 
of persons then in national forests. These 
statements may have some bearing upon a 
determination of the meaning of the words, 
actual settlers, used in section 478. They 
indicate a distinction in the minds of the 
speakers between actual settlers and others 
then in the national forests. For instance, 
Mr. Carter (p. 902) stated: 

“In consequence of the hasty and incon- 
siderate course thus pursued mining towns, 
villages, patented mining claims and the 
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homestead claims of actual settlers were in- 
cluded within a reservation and the people 
thus included.” 

Mr. Shoup (p. 910) stated in part: 

“It has been said that there are no farm- 
ers, no miners on these reserves, but I have 
petitions from hundreds of farmers, from 
hundreds of miners, who are actually set- 
tlers on them.” 

Mr. Allison (p. 911) stated in part: 

“I agree with what the Senator from South 
Dakota has said respecting the rights of 
settlers, the rights of villagers, the rights 
of the towns and other people who own 
property there, and I wish to say for this 
administration that as soon as practicable 
after Mr. McKinley was inaugurated Presi- 
dent, and he could take up this question, 
he took it up through his Secretary of the 
Interior, and by frequent consultation con- 
sidered the whole matter.” 

A point of order to the general Pettigrew 
amendment was voted down and the 
amendment or rider agreed to (pp. 924-925). 
The appropriation bill containing the rider 
numbered 16 passed the Senate on May 6, 
1897 (p. 931). 

When the House came to consider the 
amendments made by the Senate, Mr. Lacey 
(p. 961) stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, I will take occasion at 
this time to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the amendment that I proposed 
to be made by the House to the amend- 
ment No. 16 of the Senate. I shall move 
to concur in the Senate amendment with 
certain amendments and to those I wish 
to invite the attention of the Committee 
this morning. [The committee referred to 
was the Committee of the Whole.) The 
amendment is on pages 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
and 73 of the amended bill. In the last Con- 
gress the question of forest reservations was 
fully discussed, and this House passed the 
bill (H.R. 119) known as the McRae bill, or 
the forest reservation bill, which was the 
result of various conferences between the 
Committee on Public Lands and the gentle- 
men who have been interested in the sub- 
ject of forest reservations. 

“That bill is made the framework of Sen- 
ate amendment 16 and I favor it in the 
main.” 

The bill to which Mr. Lacey referred, the 
McRae bill, was introduced and passed the 
House without debate in the 54th Congress, 
ist session (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 28, 
pp. 6410-6411). It contained a section on 
free ingress and egress as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to prohibit in any wise any person 
or persons from free ingress and egress in 
respect to such reservations or from cross- 
ing the same or from constructing through 
the same necessary wagon roads: Provided 
further, That a strict compliance with the 
statutes and rules, and regulations there- 
under governing such reservations is 
observed.” 

No further action was taken by the 54th 
Congress on the bill H.R. 119. 

The Senate amendment No. 16 to H.R. 16, 
55th Congress was not concurred in by the 
House (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 30, p. 
1013). Thus the bill was sent to conference. 
However, the language of section 478 had 
not been changed when the conference re- 
port was placed before the Senate. There 
was extended debate on the meaning of the 
language in the paragraph which eventually 
became section 478 of the code (pp. 1278- 
1285: appendix to this report). Mr. White 
pointed out with respect to it that the lan- 
guage therein refers to the actual settlers 
within the boundaries of such reservations 
(p. 1278). He stated: 

“In other words, the amendment properly 
reserves and gives to actual settlers the 
2 of oe and ingress, but it does not 

in same way with one who has 
. — a person who has acquired 
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title from the Government of the United 
States. His case is dealt with in another 
place as follows. I read on the same page, 
ene with the next h: 
That in cases in which a tract covered 
by an unperfected bona fide claim or by a 
patent is included within the limits of a 
public forest reservation, the settler or owner 
thereof may, if he desires to do so, relinquish 
the tract to the Government, and may select 
in lieu thereof a tract of vacant land opened 
to settlement not exceeding in area the tract 
covered by his claim or patent; and no charge 
shall be made in such cases for making the 
entry of record or issuing the patent to cover 
the tracts selected: Provided further, that 
in cases of unperfected claims the require- 
ments of the laws respecting settlement, resi- 
dence, improvements, etc., are complied with 
on the new claims, credit being allowed for 
the time spent on the relinquished claims.’ 


compelled to stay there, and the onl 

which the bill gives him is the right 
and select land elsewhere. By what right, by 
what authority, by what principle of S re 


Government of the United States? Why 
should a man who is a settler, who has an 
inchoate claim be given a greater right than 
a grantee of the owner in fee who has ac- 
quired a patent? 

“I know four persons who are included in 
one of the California reservations in this 
way—that is, they have bought land from 
the patentee, acquired title to it, to some ex- 
tent improved it, living some distance away 
from the reservation in the pursuit of their 
business, and their lands are taken into this 
reservation. They were not settlers within 
the technical interpretation of that phrase- 
ology, but they bought their land from the 
patentee of the Government of the United 
States; and now we say to them, ‘You can- 
not enjoy your property; you are shut out 
from it; but we accord you the privilege of 
exchanging it for something elsewhere.’ 
The individual would not be permitted to 
do that and, can the Government of the 
United States, pretending to take an honest 
attitude in this matter, justify legislation 
discriminating against a man who has 
bought upon the faith of its own patent?” 

The General Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture has quoted only three sentences 
from a total of eight pages of debate. As 
will be seen from the following, it seems 
doubtful that the position taken by the 
Department of Agriculture can be sustained 
on the basis of these three sentences when 
the whole debate is considered. Mr. Alll- 
son (quoted by the General Counsel) stated 
that the conference committee had not 
changed the phraseology which appears in 
section 478. They did, however, change the 
subsequent paragraph concerning exchange 
of lands. It should be noted that Mr. Alli- 
son was a member of the conference com- 
mittee and was concerned with defending 
the change made in the lieu lands para- 
graph. Mr. Allison stated (p. 1278): 

“The first quotation made by the Sen- 
ator from California is the exact phraseol- 
ogy of the amendment which was inserted 
by the Senate itself. The conference com- 
mittee did not change that phraseology. We 
supposed in dealing with this question on 
behalf of the Senate that those friendly to 
these general provisions had made adequate 
provision as respects these actual settlers. 


is no change in this conference re- 
‘ar as the first paragraph read by 
the Senator of California is concerned. 
second paragraph, the one which 
is now commenting upon, there 
substance. The phraseology 
uu of the phraseology in the 
Senate * was believed to 
be better by all those interested in this mat- 
ter, and the phraseology was shown to a 
great many Senators. The Senator from 
California, perhaps, was not consulted in re- 
gard to that question. I understood the 
Senator to criticize the report of the con- 
ference committee when, in respect to the 
matters which he criticizes, there is no sub- 
stantial change from the original amend- 
ment which was adopted by the Senate, and 
which was supposed to be satisfactory to 
those interested in the matter.” 

Mr. White then replied: 

“This is an omission. Whether the orig- 
inal Senate phraseology ought to have been 
made more definite or not is entirely outside 
the necessities of the present case. There 
has been a change, and I say now, when at- 
tention is called to this manifest injustice, 
it ought to be rectified; and I assume that no 
member of the conference committee on the 
part of either House would object for a min- 
ute to inserting three or. four words which 
can be readily suggested, and which will cure 
this entire discrepancy.” 

Mr. White continued: 

“I call his attention to the second section, 
which seems to deal with this subject. In 
redrafting that provision it would be Very 
easy to protect the rights of any owner of 
land included within a reservation, giving to 
such owner the right of egress and ingress. 
That is all I complain about. I think that 
could be readily done, and I cannot see that 
anyone would have any objection to it. If 
it has been heretofore omitted, either by 
failure on the part of myself or any other 
Senator to observe it, to know that fact would 
certainly be of no assistance to the settler, 
or to the patentee of the land or the pur- 
chaser. What we want to do is to get it 
right.” 

This was followed by a statement of Mr. 
Allison containing the sentence quoted by 
the General Counsel as follows: 

“I do not think there is the slightest 
trouble in respect to the matter now sug- 
gested by the Senator in the general phrase- 
ology as it stands. I am quite sure that 
persons owning land within a reservatilon 
are not to be deprived of the right to enter 
upon those lands. 

Mr. White then stated: 

“Will the Senator show me any provision 
here giving such right? I know it has been 
denied by the officers of the Government, and 
they have been excluded by soldiers.” 

Then comes a query from Mr. Berry as to 
Mr. White’s point of complaint. Mr, White 
stated (p. 1279): 

“My complaint is that the purchaser from 
a patentee of land under the Government of 
the United States, the patent issued under 
the Government of the United States, and 
the title perfected, cannot enjoy the right of 
egress and ingress; that he is shut out, ex- 
cluded.” 

Mr. Allison then stated: 

“All I desire to say in regard to this par- 
ticular paragraph is that it was inserted for 
the benefit of those who, having land in a 
reservation, might, because of the reserva- 
tion, desire to take land somewhere else, and 
if they so desire that the time they had re- 
sided on the land or whatever rights they had 
acquired in the land on the reservation 
should lap over, and they should have credit 
for it upon any new land that they might 
occupy.” 

Mr, White then stated: 

“I appreciate the beneficent purpose in- 
volved. I'm only calling attention to the 
phraseology, which is of such a character 
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that it precludes from the beneficial opera- 
tion of this section any owner of land who 
does not come within the technical mean- 
ing of a settler and discriminates in favor 
of the possessor of an inchoate title against 
one who possesses a title in fee.” 

Certainly the interchange which follows 
immediately between Allison and White pins 
down the point that the question is still 
open as to whether the language of 478 
would exclude all but the actual settlers; 
i.e., original homesteaders, ete.: 

“Mr, ALLISON. Now, just one word, if the 
Senator from Utah will allow me. The gen- 
eral scope and object which we had in view 
was to give time to correct any error or 
imperfections in the provision, and was 
chiefly for that purpose that we urged upon 
the conferees on the part of the House that 
it was necessary temporarily to open up the 
reservations absolutely for a period of time 
in order that new legislation, if any might 
be required, could be had in the two Houses 
before that time expired. It may be that 
there will be other imperfections. That this 
is one I do not know, but, if so, it can 
easily be corrected hereafter. 

“Mr. Wurrx. I want to attract the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a fact. It is not easy 
to correct these things hereafter. They can 
be corrected more easily now. But there 
is phraseology in the last paragraph I cited 
which would tend to negative the theory of 
the Senator as to the intention. Of course, 
the intention cannot govern when phrase- 
ology is otherwise. That section gives a 
right to one who holds under a patent to 
exchange the patented land. It thus seems 
to dispose of his case. If there is any other 
place in the amendment where the holder 
of a title under a patent is allowed the right 
to go in and out of the reservation it has 
not been pointed out, and by judicial con- 
struction it cannot be inserted in the ab- 
sence of legislation. That matter is so im- 
portant, involving the actual property and 
almost the whole possession of a number 
of people, that it seems to me it ought to be 
corrected when I presume that no one will 
deny such a provision would be eminently 
wise and absolutely just. 

“Mr. CANNON. I should like to get the Sen- 
ator's construction upon another point. In 
the first paragraph read by the Senator from 
California occur these words: ‘Nothing herein 
shall be construed as prohibiting the egress 
or ingress of actual settlers residing within 
the boundaries of such reservations.’ Now 
take the case, not an uncommon one, of a 
man who resides in a town located almost 
at the line, but outside of the reservation, 
and with the exception of his mere resi- 
dence property he has all his land and pos- 
sessions within the reservation, but does not 
reside there. Is there any protection ac- 
corded to him under this paragraph? 

“Mr. Wuirs. My response to that inter- 
rogatory would be that it must be construed 
to have been the intention of Congress, in 
adopting this amendment to confer its bene- 
fits upon actual settlers, as that phraseology 
is used in the land laws of the United States, 
and the word ‘residing’ would be construed 
with reference to those laws. I presume that 
if he had a residence adequate to make him 
an actual settler under the land laws of the 
United States, he would come within the 
beneficial operations of that section. But 
the question of the Senator from Utah brings 
us back and suggests again the fact that 
while this provision protects the person 
whose title is inchoate, the person who has 
a title in fee and whose title has ripened 
into a perfect one is excluded from the en- 
joyment of his prosperity. 

“Mr. Cannon. Do the words, ‘residing 
upon,’ raise a dangerous question, that no 
person shall own lands in a reservation who 
does not reside there? 

“Mr, Warre. It should be ‘bona fide set- 
tlers upon or owners within a reservation.’” 
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Mr. Shoup then made inquiries with re- 
spect to other portions of the provisions un- 
der discussion but which did not deal spe- 
cifically with the main question herein. 

Two sentences were quoted by the General 
Counsel, from the speech of Mr. Berry who, 
in discussing the matter as brought up by 
Mr. Shoup, alluded to the contentions of 
Senator White. Mr. Berry’s remarks on this 
point, when quoted in full, do not conclu- 
sively support the position taken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Berry stated 
(p. 279-280) : 

“Now I wish to say a word in regard to the 
contention of the Senator from California, 
Mr. White. The Senator from California 
contends that this language would be con- 
strued to prohibit any one who owns land, 
unless he was an actual settler within the 
limits, from going to and from that land. 
I do not think it possible that any court or 
any department would ever give such a con- 
struction to the section. I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from California to 
2 or 3 words that he did not read, or at least 
he did not emphasize. The section reads: 

Nothing herein shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the egress or ingress of actual set- 
tlers residing within the boundaries of such 
reservations, or from crossing the same to 
and from their property or homes; and such 
wagon roads or other improvements may be 
constructed thereon as may be necessary to 
reach their homes and to utilize their prop- 
erty under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior.’ In addition to that there follows 
this language: ‘Nor shall anything herein 
prohibit any person from entering upon such 
forest reservations for all proper and lawful 
purposes, including that of prospecting, lo- 
cating, and developing the mineral resources 
thereof: Provided, That such persons comply 
with the rules and regulations covering such 
forest reservations.’ Now then, there is an 
express provision that any person can enter 
for all lawful and proper purposes under such 
rules and regulations as shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Does any one 
suppose a man fit to be Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States would under that 
provision make a rule and regulation that 
because a man happens to reside in a town 
beyond the limits of the reservation he could 
not be permitted to have egress or ingress 
from his home to his possession therein? I 
think such a construction would be exceed- 
ingly technical and exceedingly narrow.” 

Thereafter, Mr. Berry spoke of other mat- 
ters. 

After additional debate, Mr. Rawlins moved 
that the conference committee report be 
amended as proposed by Mr. White. The 
Vice President ruled that the conference 
committee report could not be amended but 
that the vote would have to be either to ac- 
cept or to reject the report. Thereafter the 
following illuminating debate took place (p. 
1282): 

“Mr. WHITE. It appears to me, if the Sen- 
ator from Utah will permit a suggestion, that 
the better way to do that would be to re- 
commit the entire subject, and then the 
committee could deal with it in view of the 
discussion in the Senate, and not attempt 
to confine the committee to any set phraseol- 
ogy. I think the committee is more com- 
petent to deal with it than any other body of 
Senators so far as selecting a form of phrase- 
ology is concerned. 

“Mr. ALLISON. It seems to me that the only 
thing to do is to either adopt or reject the 
conference report. 

“Mr. Warre. Undoubtedly that is the situ- 
ation, and I simply wish to detain the Senate 
for a moment, in view of the remarks made 
by the Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Berry, 
in reference to the criticism which I made a 
moment ago. 

“I am confirmed in my view by a more 
careful reading of the provision to which 
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I have already called attention. The lan- 


guage is this: 

Nothing herein shall be construed as 
prohibiting the egress or ingress of actual 
settlers residing within the boundaries of 
such reservations, or from crossing the same 
to and from their property or homes; and 
such wagon roads and other improvements 
may be constructed thereon as may be neces- 
sary to reach their homes and to utilize 
their property under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the interior.’ 

“Then follows the provision to which the 
Senator from Arkansas referred, as follows: 

Nor shall anything herein prohibit any 
person from entering upon such forest reser- 
vations for all proper and lawful purposes, 
including that of prospecting, locating, and 
developing the mineral resources thereof; 
Provided, That such persons comply with the 
rules and regulations covering such forest 
reservations.’ 

“If the last clause stood independently, it 
would still be exceedingly doubtful whether 
it would authorize the crossihg of the reser- 
vation to other properties; but there is no 
necessity of attempting to construe it stand- 
ing alone, because the lawmaking authority 
has, by the explicit exscinding of patentees 
from the provision permitting this egress 
and ingress, limited it to the owners thereon 
specially designated. If the committee had 
said, ‘Nothing herein shall be construed as 
prohibiting egress or ingress of actual set- 
tlers residing,’ and had added the four 
words, ‘or owners of land,’ then there would 
have been no difficulty. 

“Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the clause the 
Senator from California is reading is a clause 
in the original Senate amendment, and was 
mot touched by the conference committee. 
It is your own clause, it is your own provi- 
sion, which was inserted there, and by no 
possible construction has it been changed 
by subsequent or other clauses in the con- 
ference report. So that if we are now at this 
late day to enter upon a reconstruction of 
this great amendment, to occupy us in this 
body 3 or 4 days or a week, then of course 
we are to enter upon a new scheme of legis- 
lation with reference to these forest reserva- 
tions, and I appeal to the Senator, in the 
interests which he and those associated with 
him have, not to undertake to require a con- 
ference committee to redraft this whole sec- 
tion. 

“Mr. WHITE. I am not making any such 
attempt. I believe that the Senator from 
Iowa and every other Senator admits that I 
am right as to my contention that this privi- 
lege should be accorded to the owners of 
land on the reservations. 

“Mr, Attison. Let me ask the Senator a 
question. Suppose I had a title from the 
Government, a patent to a tract of land, 
and afterward the Government for pur- 
poses of its own, created a reservation which 
embraced that tract of land, does he believe 
that any legislation we can make would de- 
prive me of the power to go upon that land 
and exercise whatever right I desire to exer- 
cise as to the ownership and authority upon 
the land? Would a court sustain any statute 
which even in explicit and terms 
would make such a prohibition? Certainly 
not. 

“Mr. Warre. I attempted to state to the 
Senate and to the Senator from Iowa and I 
will now restate the fact, which perhaps is 
more valuable than theorizing about what 
a decision may be. I am personally aware 
of tracts of land in the State of California 
around which a reservation has been de- 
clared, whereon the owners of land, pur- 
chasers from patentees, have not been per- 
mitted to enter and have been excluded by 
the Armed Forces of the United States under 
the direction of the Department of the In- 
terior; and this on will give color 
to the exercise of that authority, because it 
omits from the grant the privilege of in- 
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gress and egress to those who are owners of 
the land; and, as I said before, it is a dis- 
crimination in favor of the possessor of the 
inchoate title. 

“Now, in addition to what I said, I call 
the attention of the Senate to the last two 
lines on page 3: 

The settlers residing within the exterior 
boundaries of such forest reservations, or in 
the vicinity thereof, may maintain schools 
and churches within such reservation, and 
for that purpose may occupy any part of 
the said forest reservation, not 2 
acres for each schoolhouse and 1 acre for a 
church. 

It is the obvious intention here to ex- 
clude from participancy in these statutory 
permissions the owners of the fee within 
the reservation. As far as the land owned is 
concerned, of course the owners can do with 
it what they like; but the use of the land is 
a part of its enjoyment, and whether it be 
usurpation or no, the fact is that the Gov- 
ernment assumes to exercise the authority 
which I have stated, does exercise it, and 
does exclude from the participancy and full 
exercise of the right of an owner in fee men 
circumstanced as those to whom I have di- 
rected attention. 

“Tf there is anything sacred in reference 
to the first clause which I have criticized, 
the amendment I have referred to can be 
incorporated in the second clause, which the 
Senator admits has been subject to the 
scrutiny of the committee and altered there. 
There is no difficulty in inserting in that 
clause a half dozen words giving the owners 
of land in the reservation the same rights 
of ingress and egress heretofore accorded to 
settlers therein. The only way, of course, 
to meet this is to send the report back.’ 

“I cannot conceive of any argument, I 
cannot conceive of any suggestions, which 
would induce me to think that any rational 
man, anxious to do right, would father a 
piece of legislation, when his attention was 
called to it, as our attention is now called 
to it, which would exclude the owner of the 
land from enjoying that land and give a 
superior right to one whose title is less 
than fee. Of course if it is to meet with 
opposition elsewhere, if it cannot be incor- 
porated in here, that is the end of it. We 
might take the matter as it is, but we should 
not refrain from an attempt to correct it 
because of the difficulty of going back, 
whether it be owing to the inattention of 
myself or anybody else. I am not charging 
any inattention upon the committee. The 
Committee on Appropriations does a very 
vast amount of work in the discharge of its 
duty to this body and to the country with 
signal ability, and it is and always has been 
a matter of wonder to me how that great 
committee is able so thoroughly to discharge 
its many duties. 

“But still as we move on and examine this 
legislation there is perhaps none of us who 
may not discover some criticism that might 
be made. Our work, when it passes from this 
Chamber and from the Capitol, is frequently 
criticized, and frequently under the lamp 
of judicial scrutiny defects are discovered 
which would have been avoided if they had 
been called to our attention. When legis- 
lation is nascent is the time to point out 
defects. Whether those defects result from 
inattention on my part or inattention on 
the part of any other Senator or inattention 
on the part of anybody else cuts no figure 
with me. I will point it out, whether or 
not I have committed it, and will not con- 
sider that I am being unduly criticized if it 
is shown that I do not know everything.” 

No further discussion of the specific ques- 
tion here involved seems to have taken place 
during the remainder of the debate on these 
two sections. However, it is interesting to 
note that in the yea and nay vote which 
took place in the Senate on the conference 
report (p. 1285) and by which the report 
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was adopted, Mr. Allison voted yea, Mr. 
White voted nay, and Mr. Berry was re- 
corded as not voting. 

Thus from an examination of the debate 
it can be readily seen that the sentences 
quoted by the general counsel are far from 
conclusive with respect to the intention of 
the Congress in enacting section 478. It 
would seem that the question with respect 
to the meaning of the words actual settlers 
was brought up and it was duly noted that 
the words had a technical meaning with re- 
spect to the land laws of the United States. 
Further, the effort to liberalize the 
and bring within the benefits of the lan- 
guage, persons who were not actual settlers, 
or patentees from the United States but 
were purchasers therefrom, failed. 

Technical meaning of “actual settlers“ 
decisions: It was noted in the debate, that 
the words, “actual settlers,” have a specific 
technical meaning under the land laws of 
the United States. The decisions of the De- 
partment of the Interior at or about the 
time of the passage of the rider affords us» 
a determination of the exact meaning of 
those words. The decisions follow. They 
are cited as “I.D.” that is Interior decisions. 
In the earlier volumes the citation would 
read “L.D."—land decisions: 

“Samuel N, Frank, January 2, 1884, 2 LD. 
628: In that case (Allman v. Thulon (Copp's 
Land laws, 690, 1875)), Assistant Attorney 
General Smith was of the opinion that the 
word ‘settler’ as used in the land laws of the 
United States, had a well-defined technical 
meaning, and ‘a is a settler who, in- 
tending to initiate a claim under any law 
of the United States, for the disposition of 
the public domain, does some act connecting 
himself with the particular tract claimed, 
said act being equivalent to announcement 
of such his intention, and from which the 
public generally may have notice of his claim. 
Such act constitutes a settlement: 

“The terms ‘settlement’ and ‘inhabits’ are 
both used in section 2259 (Rev, Stat.) in the 
order given, and the language clearly shows 
the distinction between the terms ‘actual 
settler’ and ‘resident’ as contemplated in the 
preemption law—the one meaning the per- 
formance of some simple act to operate as 
notice to the world that a tract is claimed, 
the other that an actual residence 
or habitation must be established and fol- 
low the settlement. 

"U.S. v. Atterbury, February 6, 1889, 8 ID. 
173, 176: The term ‘actual settler’ is tech- 
nical and has acquired a well-defined mean- 
ing under the rulings of this Department 
and the decisions of the courts, An actual 
settler is one who goes upon the public 
land with the intention of making it his 
home under the settlement laws, and does 
some act in execution of such intention suf- 
ficient to give notice thereof to the public 
(4 Op. 493; Lytle v. Arkansas, 22 Howard 193; 
Allman v. Thulon, 1 C11 690). 

“This act of settlement must be personal 
and cannot be made by an agent. Foster v. 
McLean (2 LP., 175); Byer v. Burrell (6 L., 
521). 

“State of Oregon. 36 I.D. 509, 512; In the 
original act (the Carey Act of August 18, 
1894, 28 Stat. 422) irrigation, reclamation, 
and occupancy by ‘actual settlers’ were 
conditions precedent to the issue of patent to 
the State 

“The phrase ‘actual settlers’ so often used 
in the Federal and State laws regarding the 
disposal of public lands has a well-defined 
meaning, involving the idea of actual resi- 
dence. Gavitt v. Mohr, 68 Cal. 506; Mosely 
v. Torrence, 71 Cal. 318; Baker v. Millman, 
77 Tex. 46; Bratton v. Cross, 22 Kans. 673; 
Turner v. Ferguson, 58 Tex. 6; Rene v. Prend- 
ergast, 17 Ld. 385; U.S. v. Atterbury, 10 Lä. 
36, 8 Ld. 173; Samuel M. Frank, 2 Ld. 628. 

“Cases cited by the Department: The Gen- 
eral Counsel states in the Department's let- 
ter: ‘As you indicated this office has in- 
formally interpreted the act of June 4, 1897, 
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as recognizing a right of ingress and egress 
across national forest lands reserved from 
the public domain in all persons owning land 
within the exterior boundaries thereof. In 
so doing consideration was given to the legis- 
lative history of the act and the intent of 
Congress, keeping in mind such decisions as 
Humphrey's Executive v. U.S., 295 U.S. 602, 
625 (1935); Holy Trinity Church v. U.S., 143 
U.S. 457 (1892); and U.S. v. American Truck- 
ing Association, 310 U.S. 534, 543 (1940).’” 

The cases cited by the General Counsel 
will be taken up below according to date. 
The Holy Trinity Church case was cited by 
the General Counsel generally, with no in- 
dication of the particular point it was to 
illustrate. It must therefore be presumed 
that the case is cited for the proposition 
that although Congress mentioned actual 
settlers and any person, Congress did not 
intend to exclude purchasers from actual 
settlers from the classification of actual set- 
tlers. The facts of the Holy Trinity Church 
case were that the church in New York had 
entered into a contract with an alien resid- 
ing in England requiring the alien to come to 
the United States and serve the church as its 
rector. It was alleged that such a contract 
violated the act of February 26, 1885 (23 
Stat. 332) which made it unlawful for any 
person or corporation, etc., in any manner 
whatsoever to prepay the transportation, or 
in any way assist, or encourage the impor- 
tation or migration of any alien or aliens, any 
foreigner or foreigners into the United States 
under contract or agreement, made previous 
to the importation or migration, to perform 
labor or service of any kind in the United 
States. The Court in its opinion stated 
(pp. 458-459) : 

“It must be conceded that the act of the 
corporation is within the letter of this sec- 
tion, for the relation of rector to his church 
is one of service, and implies labor on the 
one side with compensation on the other. 
Not only are the general words ‘labor’ and 
‘service’ both used, but also, as it were to 

tany narrow interpretation and 
emphasize a breadth of meaning, to them 
is added ‘of any kind’; and, further, as 
noticed by the circuit judge in his opinion, 
the fifth section, which makes specific excep- 
tions, among them professional actors, art- 
ists, lecturers, singers, and domestic servants, 
strengthens the idea that every other kind 
of labor and service was intended to be 
reached by the first section. While there is 
great force to this reasoning, we cannot think 
Congress intended to denounce with penal- 
ties a transaction like that in the present 
case. It is a familiar rule, that a thing may 
be within the letter of the statute and yet 
not within the statute, because not within 
its spirit, nor within the intention of its 
makers. This has been often asserted, and 
the reports are full of cases illustrating its 
application. This is not the substitution 
of the will of the judge for that of the 
legislator, for frequently words of general 
meaning are used in a statute, words broad 
enough to include an act in question, and 
yet a consideration of the whole legislation, 
or of the circumstances surrounding its en- 
actment, or of the absurd results which fol- 
low from giving such broad meaning to the 
words, makes it unreasonable to believe that 
the legislator intended to include the par- 
ticular act. As said in Plowden, 205: ‘From 
which cases, it appears that the sages of the 
law heretofore have construed statutes quite 
contrary to the letter in some appearance, 
and those statutes which comprehend all 
things in the letter they have expounded to 
extend to but some things, and those which 
generally prohibit all people from doing such 
an act they have interpreted to permit some 
people to do it, and those which include 
every person in the letter, they have ad- 
Judged to reach to some persons only, which 
expositions have always been founded upon 
the intent of the legislature, which they 
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have collected sometimes by considering the 
cause and necessity of making the act, some- 
times by comparing one part of the act with 
another, and sometimes by foreign circum- 
stances.’ " 

The Court thereafter, at great length, ex- 
amined the title of the bill, the debate, the 
hearings, etc., and found that it was the in- 
tention of Congress that rectors having con- 
tracts with churches were not to be included 
in the excluded class under the act. The 
Court found that Congress actually intended 
to include general types of labor or service 
such as actors, lecturers, etc., in the excep- 
tion. It concluded that, although not men- 
tioned specifically either in the prohibitory 
statute or in the exception, rectors and min- 
isters were to be included in the exception. 
I agree with the reasoning and decision of 
the Court as applied to the facts in the 
Holy Trinity Church case. However, that 
case is distinguishable from the facts in our 
problem. There the Congress had used gen- 
eral language, not language having a specific 
and technical meaning as in our problem. 
The use of the words (in the 1897 act) “ac- 
tual settlers” connoted a particular class of 
individuals specifically. 

The citation by the General Counsel of 
page 543 of U.S. v. American Trucking Asso- 
ciation presumably refers to the language 
therein which states that, when the meaning 
has led to absurd or futile results, the Court 
will look beyond the words to the purposes 
of the act; that frequently when the plain 
meaning does not produce an absurd result 
but merely an unreasonable one, plainly at 
variance with the policy of the legislation as 
a whole, the Court will follow the purpose 
rather than the literal words. However, the 
two sentences containing this language 
should not be taken out of context. The 
Court indicated that it would go back and 
use whatever aids to construction are avail- 
able in attempting to arrive at the literal 
meaning. The Court's point follows: 

“In the interpretation of statutes, the 
function of the courts is easily stated. It is 
to construe the language so as to give effect 
to the intent of Congress. There is no in- 
variable rule for the discovery of that in- 
tention. To take a few words from their 
context and with them thus isolated to at- 
tempt to determine their meaning, certainly 
would not contribute greatly to the discovery 
of the purpose of the draftsmen of a statute, 
particularly in a law drawn to meet any 
needs of a major occupation. 

“There is, of course, no more persuasive 
evidence of the purpose of a statute than the 
words by which the legislature undertook 
to give expression to its wishes. Often these 
words are sufficient in and of themselves to 
determine the purpose of the legislation. In 
such cases we have followed their plain 
meaning. When that meaning has led to 
absurd or futile results, however, this Court 
has looked beyond the words to the purpose 
of the act. Frequently, however, even when 
the plain meaning did not produce absurd 
results but merely an unreasonable one 
‘plainly at variance with the policy of the 
legislation as a whole’ this Court has fol- 
lowed that purpose, rather than the literal 
words. When aid to construction of the 
meaning of words, as used in the statute, is 
available, there certainly can be no ‘rule of 
law’ which forbids its use, however clear 
the words may appear on ‘superficial exami- 
nation.’ The interpretation of the meaning 
of statutes, as applied to justiciable con- 
troversies, is exclusively a judicial function. 
This duty requires one body of public ser- 
vants, the judges, to construe the meaning 
of what another body, the legislators, has 
said. Obviously there is danger that the 
courts’ conclusion as to legislative purpose 
will be unconsciously influenced by the 
judges’ own views or by factors not con- 
sidered by the enacting body. A lively ap- 
preciation of the danger is the best assur- 
ance of escape from its threat but hardly 
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justifies an acceptance of a literal interpre- 
tation dogma which withholds from the 
courts available information for reaching a 
correct conclusion. Emphasis should be laid, 
too, upon the necessity for appraisal of the 
purposes as a whole of Congress in analyzing 
the meaning of general connotation appear- 
ing in_the text of statutes should not be 
given a wide meaning, contrary to a settled 
policy, ‘excepting as a different purpose is 
plainly shown.“ 

Before considering the case of Humphrey’s 
Executor v. U.S., 295 U.S. 602, 625 (1925) 
it should be pointed out that in the legis- 
lative history of the 1897 act neither the 
House nor the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations issued a printed report. Fur- 
ther the amendment which included the 
language of 478 was made on the floor of 
the Senate after the bill had been passed 
in the House and had been reported by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. There- 
fore, the only items available for deter- 
mining the intent of Congress are the de- 
bates, the statements of the author of the 
amendment, and the conference committee 
report (S. Doc. 102, 55th Cong., Ist sess.). 
However, as indicated in the debate on the 
amendment, the conference committee made 
no changes in the language of now section 
478. A change was made in other sections 
but not in section 478. In the light of this 
history, the General Counsel's citation of 
Humphrey's case, is pointless. The general 
rule as stated on page 625 is: 

“While the general rule precludes the use 
of these debates to explain the meaning of 
the words of the statute, they may be con- 
sidered as reflecting light upon its general 
purposes and the evils which it sought to 
remedy.” 

As apparent at the top of page 625 of the 
reported case, the Court had before it re- 
ports of the committee which reported out 
the bill there concerned. In our case I am 
confident the courts would give decisive 
weight to the debates, in view of the fact 
that they are all that exists indicating the 
intent of Congress. It would therefore seem 
that the Humphrey case is not in point, 

Congressional debates as indicative of con- 
gressional intent: With respect to the use, 
generally, of congressional debates in deter- 
mining the intent of Congress, Sutherland; 
Statutory Construction (v. 2, pars. 5011, 5101, 
and 5104; footnotes have been omitted) 
states: 

5011. Legislative debates: Statements 
by individual members of the legislature 
as to the meaning of provisions in a bill sub- 
sequently enacted into law, made during the 
general debate on the bill on the floor of 
each legislative house following its presenta- 
tion by a standing committee, are generally 
held to be inadmissible as an aid in con- 
struing the statute. Legislative debates are 
‘expressive of the views and motives of in- 
dividual members, and are not a safe guide, 
and hence may not be resorted to, in ascer- 
taining the meaning and purpose of the 
lawmaking body.’ ‘* * * it is impossible to 
determine with certainty what construction 
was put upon an act by the members of 
the legislative body that passed it by resort- 
ing to the speeches of individual mem- 
bers thereof. Those who did not speak 
May not have agreed with those who did; 
and those who spoke might differ from each 
other © . 

“In the earlier cases courts refused to 
consider legislative debates completely. This 
rule has been modified to permit explanatory 
statements by the member of the standing 
committee who is in charge of its presenta- 
tion to the legislative house and leads the 
debate thereon. Now, in addition, the Fed- 
eral courts hold that legislative debates 
are useful in the interpretation of a statute 
where they show a common agreement 
among the Members of the legislature as 
to the meaning of an ambiguous provision. 
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“Although legislative debates are generally 
not accepted as direct interpretive aids, in 
addition to judicial notice of contemporary 
events statements of individual legislators 
as to the problems before the legislature 
requiring its attention, made during the de- 
bate on the statute under consideration, 
have been referred to in order to discover 
the evil sought to be remedied thereby. 

“Relevant conditions existing when the 
statute was adopted must be given due re- 
gard in the construction of statutes. How- 
ever, this latter rule of construction in real- 
ity means that legislative debates may be 
used to aid in the construction of statutes, 
for from statements of individual legisla- 
tors as to the evils requiring legislative at- 
tention, it is implied that the legislature 
intended to remedy the evils described. It 
would seem that it may be implied with 
equal or greater validity that the legisla- 
ture intended what an individual legislator 
declared the meaning of the statute to be. 

“Since the objective of statutory inter- 
pretation is to find the intended meaning of 
the statute’s words, it would seem that any 
legislator’s remarks which would throw 
light on the meaning of those words should 
be admitted, regardless of whether they are 
statements as to their meaning or state- 
ments as to the problems before the legisla- 
ture. Although generally entitled to little 
weight, the value of such should depend 
upon how well informed their author ap- 
peared to be and how well he seemed to 
represent the views of his colleagues. 

“§ 5101. Adoption of statutes into existing 
scheme of law—In general: Among the ex- 
trinsic aids of statutory construction are 
those which are gathered from circum- 
stances existing or occurring at or after the 
statute goes into effect. As a general rule 
it may be stated that legislative intent 
should be determined as of the time the leg- 
islation goes into effect. But surrounding 
circumstances and situations occurring after 
the enactment of the statute may be of 
great or even conclusive assistance in deter- 

a meaning which was intended to 
be conveyed. Legislative standards are gen- 
erally couched in terms which have consid- 
erable breadth. Therefore a statute may be 
interpreted to include circumstances or sit- 
uations which were unknown or did not 
exist at the time of the enactment of the 
statute. Contemporaneous and practicable 
construction may shed valuable light upon 
statutory meaning. Legislation should al- 
ways be considered in perl materia with 
previous and subsequent legislative enact- 
ments. And it is seldom that statutes can 
be thoroughly understood unless considered 
with reference to common law concepts. In 
addition, particular types of statutes may 
carry necessary implications, not expressed 
in the literal terms of the legislation, which 
will apply to particular situations. 

“§ 5104. Contemporaneous and practical 
interpretation serves as another aid of statu- 
tory construction, and therefore must be 
weighed against the other factors pertinent 
to the determination of legislative intent. 
Thus statements appear and reappear in the 
decisions to the effect that contemporaneous 
or practical interpretation will not be per- 
mitted to control the meaning of the plain 
and unambiguous terms of a statute. 
Whether the language of a statute is am- 
biguous or not will depend upon a number 
of factors, and it is submitted that contem- 
poraneous and practical interpretation may 
serve as one of those factors. But where 
such interpretation is unreasonable and 
clearly erroneous it should always be re- 
jected. 

“The conclusiveness of a contemporaneous 
and practical interpretation will depend 
upon a number of additional elements that 
give efficacy to the rule. -In general, these 
elements are: (1) That the interpretation 
originated from a reliable source; (2) that 
the interpretation has continued for a long 
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period of time and received wide accepta- 
tion, and (3) that the interpretation was 
made at or near the time of the enactment 
of the statute. Where these factors are pres- 
ent the vagueness usually surrounding the 
other aids of construction are not present, 
and therefore the rule serves as one of the 
most definite and reliable sources of statu- 
tory meaning.” 

Certainly the three cases cited by the Gen- 
eral Counsel do not support the position 
taken by the Department nor do they pre- 
clude use of the congressional debates, in the 
instant problem, to determine the intention 
of Congress. 

View reenacting intent of Congress: It 
would seem, therefore, that section 478 does 
not give the lumber companies a statutory 
right of way across forest lands, as actual 
settlers, particularly in those cases where 
they are merely successors in interest by 
purchase from such settlers or under a rail- 
road grant. Further, as such successors in 
interest they are entitled to mere rights 
of entry together with the general public 
under that section. 

General conclusion: From the foregoing 
arguments it can be seen that the Forest 
Service has two methods of approaching the 
solution of the problem of acquiring per- 
manent rights-of-way across private lands in 
the national forests. It may condemn the 
way. This method is sure, constitutional, 
well within the powers of the Service and 
will assure the Service of obtaining a per- 
manent way for the exact uses for which it 
is desired. 

The second method would be to treat those 
private owners, probably including the lum- 
ber companies, who are not actual settlers 
by a strict and technical interpretation of 
section 478, as members of the general public 
who are not entitled to the statutory rights 
of way. This would probably involve sev- 
eral legal actions to establish the exact 
status of the companies affected. The legis- 
lative history respecting the intent of Con- 
gress, supra, would constitute the heart of 
the Government's case. Should it be estab- 
lished that the lumber companies are not 
actual settlers under section 478, the Govern- 
ment would then be in a position to offer 
and receive reciprocal rights-of-way in sub- 
sequent negotiations. 

Appendix: Photostatic copy of CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 55th Congress, lst session, 
volume 30, pages 1276-1285. 


OPINION FOR Mr. LYLE F, WATTS, CHIEF, 
FOREST SERVICE 

Dear Mr, Warrs: We have been requested 
to consider the rights of persons owning 
land within or near the exterior boundaries 
of a national forest to build or use roads 
across such forest connecting with roads on 
their own land. Specifically, the questions 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Is there any distinction between the 
rights of “actual settlers residing within” 
the external boundaries of national forests 
and persons residing outside of such forests 
but owning land therein to build or use con- 
necting roads across the national forests to 
their property therein, and 

2. May regulations governing the issuance 
of permits to build or use roads across the 
national forests connecting with privately 
owned roads require as a condition of a per- 
mit that the permittee shall allow the Fed- 
eral Government or others designated by it 
to use portions of the privately owned road 
(a) when the permit is one issued to either 
an actual settler or nonsettler owner of 
land within the national forest for the pur- 
pose of egress and ingress and (b) when the 
permit is issued to one who does not own 
land within the national forest? 

For the reasons given below it is our opin- 
ion that the first question should be an- 
swered in the negative and that, with refer- 
ence to the second question, permission to 
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use the privately owned road may be re- 
quired when reasonably necessary for the 
protection or administration of the national 
forest. The standards of reasonableness 
may be more stringent in the type of case 
referred to in question 2(b) than in 2(a). 

For a determination of the extent to which 
Congress has required or authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to permit the use 
of national forest lands for road or highway 
purposes we turn to consideration of the act 
of June 4, 1897, as amended (39 Stat. 35, 36; 
16 U.S.C. 478, 551). The act provides in 
pertinent part as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture: * may 
make such rules and regulations and estab- 
lish such service as will insure the objects 
of such reservations; namely, to regulate 
their occupancy and use, and to preserve the 
forests thereon from destruction * * *. 
Nothing herein shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the egress or ingress of actual 
settlers residing within the boundaries of 
such reservations, or from crossing the same 
to and from their property or homes; and 
such wagon roads and other improvements 
may be constructed thereon as may be nec- 
essary to reach their homes and to utilize 
their property under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Nor shall anything herein 
prohibit any person from entering upon such 
forest reservations for all proper and lawful 
purposes, including that of prospecting, lo- 
cating, and developing the mineral resources 
thereof: Provided, That such persons com- 
ply with the rules and regulations governing 
such forest reservations.” 

Presumably, the question of the possibil- 
ity of a distinction between the rights of 
actual settlers and nonsettler landowners 
arises from the fact that the quoted statute 
refers specifically to “actual settlers residing 
within” and the question whether that 
phrase must be literally interpreted or may 
be construed as including nonsettlers own- 
ing land within the national forests. 

The congressional debate? on the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, 1898, which became 
the act of June 4, 1897, supra, clearly shows 
a recognition of the fact that the term 
“actual settlers residing within” was sub- 
ject to a literal interpretation which would 
exclude nonsettlers even though they owned 
lands within the forests. In opposition to 
such an interpretation, however, it was con- 
tended that as a practical matter persons 
owning lands within the forests would not 
be deprived of the right to enter upon their 
lands. 

This contention was based, at least in part, 
upon statements to the effect that for the 
Government to surround private property 
with a national forest with no guarantee or 
reservation of a right of egress and ingress 
across the forest for nonsettler owners would 
in effect deprive such owners of their prop- 
erty in that it would coerce them into dis- 
posing of it against their will and probably 
at a loss. Doubt was expressed that Congress 
could enact such legislation or that any 
court or department would give so technical 
an interpretation to the language. Never- 
theless, an amendment was offered to clarify 
the language by use of the words any per- 
son or persons” in lieu of “actual settlers 
residing within.” 

However, the question as to the meaning 
of “actual settlers” had not been raised 
until after the bill had been reported out of 
conference. Under the rules of the Senate 
then in effect an amendment could not be 
made to a conference report, and for that 
reason the proposal failed. While we are 
cognizant of the technical interpretation of 


1 The Secretary of Agriculture was sub- 
stituted for the Secretary of Interior by the 
act of Feb. 1, 1905, 33 Stat. 628. 

For a more complete reference to the 
debate see app. A. 


into law which would result in the 
effect flowing the technical interpreta- 
tion! 


We also consider significant the timing of 
the consideration of the and the 
events in connection therewith which tended 
to prevent amendatory action. It is ob- 
served that the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, 1898, was rushed through the dying days 
of the 2d session of the 54th Congress 
and approved by both Houses. It was not 
signed, however, by the President. It was 
again introduced in the early days of the 
55th Congress, and being an appropriation 
bill was under great pressure for speedy en- 
actment. Although the funds to be made 
available under the bill were for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1897, and it would 
seem that the period from March 4 through 
June 30 would have afforded ample time for 
deliberate consideration of the appropriation 
bill, the records of the 55th Congress show 
that it was greatly concerned at that time 
with the speedy enactment of tariff legisla- 
e and for that reason, and the fact that 

the preceding Congress had approved the 
bill, the 55th Congress was not inclined to 
delay the appropriation bill by a thorough 
reconsideration of it. 

There was also a rather general feeling in 

that there was an urgent need for 
passage of that part of the bill which pro- 
vided for the suspension of the Executive 
orders and proclamations of February 22, 
1897. The Executive orders had included 
within forest reservations vast areas em- 
bracing towns, railroads, and mining indus- 
tries. As a result, many persons had been 
restricted in rights theretofore enjoyed and 
seriously in making their living. 
As indicated above, the bill had passed both 
Houses of Congress and had been referred 
to a conference committee. It was apparent 
that to take time for specific action to clarify 
the “actual settlers” provision would im- 
peril timely enactment of legislation to rem- 
edy what was generally conceded to be a 
most unfortunate effect of the Executive or- 
ders, as well as enactment of the civil sundry 


appropriations, 

These facts appear to be significant as 
showing the history of the times and events 
leading up to the passage of the bill. Con- 

events, the situation as it ex- 
isted, and as it was reported to the Congress 
may properly be considered as a guide in 
construing a statute (Shaw v. Keliog, 170 
US. 312, 331 (1898); Holy Trinity Church 
v. United States, 143 U.S. 457, 463 (1892); 
Jennison v. Kirk, 98 U.S. 453, 457 2 

It is believed that in considering the in- 
terpretation of the language involved, there 
should also be applied the principle enunci- 
ated by the Supreme Court in United States 
v. American Trucking Association, 310 U.S. 
534 (1940). It is stated therein at page 543: 

“There is, of course, no more persuasive 
evidence of the purpose of a statute than the 
words by which the legislature undertook 
to give expression to its wishes. Often these 
words are sufficient in and of themselves to 
determine the purpose of the legislation. In 


Compare Holy Trinity Church v. United 
States (143 U.S. 457 (1892)), holding that 
the language “to perform labor or service 
of any kind” as used in a statute was in- 
tended by Congress to apply only to “cheap 
unskilled labor” and not to apply to the 
services of a minister or rector of a religious 
society. In reaching this conclusion the 
Court took notice of the fact that Congress 
Was aware of the destrabiilty of changing 
certain language so as to clearly show the 
true intent but failed to do so for practical 
reasons, 
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such cases we have followed their plain 


the plain meaning did not produce absurd 
results but merely an unreasonable one 
‘plainly at variance with the policy of the 
legislation as a whole’ this Court has fol- 
lowed that purpose, rather than the literal 
words.” 


The absurdity of a literal interpretation in 
this case is emphasized, of course, when one 
considers (as was indicated in the congres- 
sional debate) that the technical interpreta- 
tion would not only prohibit the non “actual 
settler” who was living outside the reserva- 
tion from reentering the property he owned 
therein, but would also prevent him from 
coming from such property across the res- 
ervation if perchance he happened to be 
temporarily situated on the enclosed land 
when the forest reservation was established. 

We do not overlook the fact that in subse- 
quent sessions Congress has had ample time 
in which to substitute for the term “actual 
settlers” a broader term specifically includ- 
ing all owners of land within the national 
forests. We are not informed, however, of 
any administrative interpretation or prac- 
tice through which the Department has at- 
tempted to apply so technical an interpreta- 
tion to “actual settlers residing within” as 
to prohibit owners of land within a national 
forest but not living on such land from en- 
tering and departing as if they were “actual 
settlers” in the technical sense. Further- 
more, there does not appear to be any re- 
ported court case in which an attempt was 
made to deny to nonsettler owners the right 
of egress or ingress enjoyed by “actual set- 
tiers.” Under such circumstances congres- 
sional fallure to change the language of the 
statute may well have been due to lack of 
demand therefor. 

While there may be merit in the technical 
interpretation of “actual settler,” a review of 
the debate on the bill leads to the conclusion 
that (1) the argument in support of the 
technical interpretation was at least par- 
tially answered by the assertion that no court 
or department of the Government would 
construe the language so technically, (2) it 
was thought that the brevity of time and 
complications of legislative procedure would 
endanger timely enactment of needed legisla- 
tion if an attempt were made so late in its 
consideration to amend the controversial 
language. (3) the use of language which at 
first glance appears to restrict the referred 
to rights to “actual settlers” appears to have 
been due to inadvertence rather than to a 
studied intent on the part of Congress, and 
(4) Congress may reasonably be considered 
as having viewed the technical interpretation 
as one which if applied to nonsettlers would 
lead to so absurd a result that Congress 
would not be considered as having intended 
it. Judicial and administrative interpreta- 
tion and practice do not seem to have 
created a demand for congressional action 
to change the language so as to specifically 
obviate the possibility of such a result. 

In view of the foregoing, we are inclined 
to the view that the words “actual settlers 
residing within” as used in the quoted stat- 
ute should not be so construed as to require 
a distinction between the rights of such set- 
tiers and persons living outside the national 
forests but owning land therein. That is to 
say, it is our opinion that the rights of egress 
or ingress and to construct or use roads 
within the national forests which under the 
1897 act are reserved to “actual settlers re- 
siding within” the national forests are also 
reserved to the nonsettler owners of land 
within the national forests. 

In considering our second question it may 
be well first to comment briefly on the scope 
of the authority under the 1897 act to cross 
the national forests. If there is any pro- 


xisting 
rights to cross the land should not thereby 
be destroyed. 

It will be observed, however, that this 
unlimited right which was preserved to ac- 
tual settlers as that term is herein construed 
pertained only to “egress or ingress” or to 
“crossing” to and from their property and 
homes, which presumably could be accom- 
plished by following a pathway or trail or 
by crossing unmarked land. If, however, 
they wish to improve their means of cross- 
ing such land by the construction of a road 
or other improvements then Congress spe- 
cifically provided in the last clause of the 
sentence that such road is to be constructed 
under “rules and regulations” prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Such “rules 
and regulations” apparently are the ones 
which the Secretary is specifically authorized 
to make under the first part of the quoted 
statute to “insure the objects” of the na- 
tional forests. Our second question calls for 
consideration, therefore, of the legality and 
scope of regulations issued pursuant to such 
authority. We shall deal first with subhead 
(a) of the question. 

In considering the scope of the authority 
encompassed within the Government's reg- 
ulatory power, we are not unmindful of the 
power of the United States to “prohibit ab- 
solutely or fix the terms on which its prop- 
erty may be used” (Light v. United States, 
220 U.S. 523, 536 (1911)). We are herein 
concerned, however, not with a situation 
where Congress has enacted legislation spe- 
cifically stating the terms under which Goy- 
ernment property may be used, but with a 
situation where the conditions governing its 
use are made subject to rules and regula- 
tions of an executive department. 

The effect of the regulating authority 
under the quoted legislation has been con- 
sidered by the courts in United States v. 
Grimaud, 220 US. 506 (1911). The Su- 
preme Court therein held that authority 
thereunder to make rules and regulations 
was not an unconstitutional delegation of 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
decision was followed in Light v. United 
States, supra. The existence of facts justi- 
fying the issuance of the rule or regulation 
will be presumed (Thompson v. Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., 300 U.S. 55, 69 (1937); Pa- 
cific States Bor and Basket Co. v. White, 
296 U.S. 176, 185 (1935)). Also, the power 
to regulate the occupancy and use of the 
forests may be exercised independently of 
the power to regulate their preservation 
(United States v. Reeves, 39 F. Supp. 580, 
683 (D.C. W.D. Ark., 1941)). Furthermore, 
when once the exercises his dis- 
cretion to determine that a particular use 
or occupancy of a national forest is con- 
sistent with insuring the objects for which 
the forest reservation was created, then his 
decision “is definitive and subject to review 
in no other way than by the Congress” (25 
Ops. Atty. Gen., 470, 472 (1905)). 

It seems clear that through rules and 
regulations the Secretary of Agriculture may 
govern the construction and use of roads - 
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across the national forests * and that the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations other- 
wise acceptable may be based upon either 
the responsibility to preserve the forests or 
to regulate their occupancy and use, 

The rulemaking authority is not, of course, 
to be exercised without some limitation. A 
principle of primary importance that must 
be borne in mind is that a regulation which 
requires as a condition to a special use per- 
mit that the permittee in turn shall allow 
the Government or its designees to use his 
privately owned roadway is a regulation af- 
fecting the property right of the individual. 
Thinking in terms specifically of a property 
right in, or to the use of, the land of an indi- 
vidual, we are confronted with the rule that 
property not only may not be taken without 
due process of law and compensation there- 
for but that any regulatory attempt to con- 
trol land contrary to the consent or wishes 
of its owner must clearly be for the public 
rather than private benefit. 

It has been held, for instance, that a reg- 
ulatory order requiring a gas company to 
permit other gas producers to use its pipe- 
lines was objectionable, the court having 
concluded that compliance with the order 
would result in the taking of property for 
private rather than public benefit (Thomp- 
son v. Consolidated Gas Company, supra). 
(See also, Williamson v. United States, 207 
U.S. 425, 462 (1908).) Inasmuch as persons 
owning land within the national forests ap- 
pear to have a statutory right of egress and 
ingress across such forests, we are inclined 
to view such a right as being in effect a 
property right within the principle we have 
just stated. If, therefore, in connection with 
a permit to use or construct a road across 
national forest land a regulation is to be 
relied upon as authority to require such a 
permittee to permit the Government or its 
designees to use his privately owned con- 
necting road, the Department should be 
prepared to show that the use of the pri- 
vately owned road is for the public benefit. 

In addition to the public benefit require- 
ment, rules and regulations promulgated 
pursuant to statutory authority must be con- 
sistent with the statute from which the 
authority is derived and must be reasonable 
{Manhattan General Equipment Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 297 U.S. 129, 134 (1986); Interna- 
tional Railway Co. v. Davidson, 257 U.S. 506, 
514 (1922)). They must come within the 
framework of the legislation which declares 
the policy or purpose to be accomplished and 
which provides standards for the guidance of 
the administrative officials who are to carry 
the legislation into effect (Panama Refining 
Co. v. Ryan, 293, U.S. 388 (1935)). That is, 
they must not attempt to take the place of 
legislation but may serve to set forth the de- 
tails to be observed within the standards 
provided by the legislation (United States v. 
Shreveport Grain and Elevator Co., 287 U.S. 
77 (1932); United States v. Grimaud, supra). 


*The authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior under the act of Mar. 3, 1899 (16 
U.S.C. 525), regarding rights-of-way across 
national forests need not now be considered 
for obvious reasons. 

The court found in this case that the 
regulatory order was not intended to prevent 
waste or to protect correlative rights of own- 
ers in the proportionate share of the com- 
mon gas reservoir. On the contrary, it was 
intended, among other things, indirectly to 
compel the owners of certain gas pipelines 
to permit other gas producers to use such 
lines by restricting production by the pipe 
owners to the extent that in order to fill their 
gas sale obligations they would be required 
to purchase gas from producers who other- 
wise had no lines through which to reach 
the markets. Thus, the producers who 
owned no pipelines were given an outlet to 
the market through the forced contribution 
of pipelines by private owners. 
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Regulations which go beyond what Congress 
has authorized may be disregarded although 
such is not true where the regulations are 
“thought merely to be illiberal, inequitable 
or not conducive to the best results” (Utah 
Power and Light Co. v. United States, 243 
U.S. 389, 410 (1917)). 

Bearing in mind this necessity of restrain- 
ing administrative discretion or regulations 
within the bounds of legislative policy and 
purpose, we look to the purpose for which 
Congress authorized the establishment of 
the national forests. It is set forth in the 
act of June 4, 1897, 30 Stat. 34, 16 U.S.C. 
475, as follows: 

“No public forest reservation shall be es- 
tablished, except to improve and protect the 
forest within the reservation, or for the pur- 
pose of securing favorable conditions of 
waterflows, and to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply of timber for the use and necessities of 
citizens of the United States.” 

It is for the purpose of insuring such ob- 
jects or purposes of forest reservations that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make rules and regulations “to regulate 
their occupancy and use and to preserve 
the forests thereon from destruction.” The 
extent to which the rules and regulations 
may be considered as reasonably providing 
for the accomplishment of such purposes is 
one of degree, the reasonableness to be de- 
termined in each case according to the facts 
of that particular case and within the limi- 
tations of the legal boundaries authorized 
by law. If we assume, for instance, that for 
practical purposes an individual can con- 
struct an egress and ingress roadway on his 
privately owned land within a national for- 
est in only one location, and that the Gov- 
ernment can reach points in the forest be- 
yond or adjacent to the privately owned 
property without using the privately owned 
road and without undue interference with 
the administration or protection of the for- 
est, it may be argued that it is unreasonable, 
and in effect coercive, to deny him the right 
to construct or use a connecting road at 
that location on national forest land unless 
he, in conformance with the Department’s 
regulations, consents to a condition in his 
special use permit that use of the roadway 
on his land shall be open to the Government 
and its designees. 

On the other hand, this office expressed 
the view in Op. Sol. 1483 that the Secretary 
by rules and regulations issued under au- 
thority of the 1897 act may require that 
a road shall be so located and constructed 
as to cause no unreasonable injury to the 
national forest or interfere with its admin- 
istration. In line with that view, it may be 
argued that if an individual owning land 
within a national forest chooses to con- 
struct a road to the internal boundary of 
the national forest in one of two or more 
available locations, and chooses a location 
which, unlike others, will cause an unrea- 
sonable interference with the forest's occu- 
pancy and use or preservation,» then a 
regulation authorizing the imposing of a 
condition in the special use permit that the 
Government and its designees may use the 
individual's road would not be unreasonable. 

In applying the principles which we have 
discussed we feel that there is a basis for 
distinguishing between the rights of the 
the persons referred to in question 2(a) and 
those referred to in 2(b). The rights rela- 
tive to egress and ingress accorded actual 
settlers under the 1897 act are not available 
to persons who do not own land within the 
external boundaries of a national forest. 
The rights of the latter to cross such for- 
ests and to construct roads therein are per- 


As if, for instance, it would unreasonably 
necessitate the construction of a second road 
across the national forest to reach portions 
of the national forest adjacent to or beyond 
the privately owned land. 
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missive rather than statutory. Under such 
circumstances there appears to be clear au- 
thority for the Department to impose as to 
them much more stringent conditions or 
restrictions in its regulations governing 
permits to construct or use roads in the 
national forest (Golden Gate Bridge and 
Highway District v. United States, 125 F. 
2d 872 (C. C. A., 9th, 1942) certiorari denied, 
316 U.S. 700, 1942). (See also Chicago M. 
and St. P. Railway Co, v. United States, 218 
F. 288 (C.C.A., 9th, 1914) affirmed, 244 U.S. 
351 (1917); 25 Ops. Atty. Gen. 470; Op. Sol. 
1921.) Compare regulations of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior relative to O. & C. lands, 
15 F.R. 1971, 1972, April 7, 1950. 

In summary, it is our opinion that with 
respect to the construction of roads across 
the national forests, Congress did not intend 
by the act of June 4, 1897, to distinguish 
between actual settlers within such forests 
and nonsettler owners of land therein. Both 
have a statutory right of egress and ingress 
across such lands. But if the means of 
egress and ingress is to be improved by the 
construction of a road or other improve- 
ments, then such construction must be in 
accordance with reasonable regulations. As 
to persons who do not own land within the 
forests, the regulations may reasonably im- 
pose more restrictive conditions, 

Sincerely yours, 


Solicitor. 


APPENDIX A 


In the debate on the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, 1898, which became the act of 
June 4, 1897, Senator White quoted from the 
conference report as follows: 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the egress or ingress of actual 
settlers residing within the boundaries of 
such reservations” (30 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD 1278 (1897) ). 

He called attention to the fact that the 
language “refers to the actual settlers within 
the boundaries” and quoted the remainder 
of the sentence down to the semicolon; 
namely, “or from crossing the same to and 
from their property or homes;“ id. He then 
pointed out that while the bill gave to actual 
settlers the “power of egress and ingress,” 
it did not deal in the same way with a pur- 
chaser from a person who has acquired title 
from the Government. He stated that such 
a purchaser’s case is dealt with in another 
paragraph of the bill relative to the right of 
persons whose land was covered by unper- 
fected claims or by patents to relinquish the 
land and select other land elsewhere* He 
referred to four such purchasers whose lands 
were included within one of the California 
reservations and who were living outside the 
reservation. He stated that inasmuch as 
they “were not settlers within the technical 
interpretation” the bill, if enacted into law, 
would give them no privilege of entry and 
would in effect through duress compel them 
to exchange the land for something else- 
where. He contended that an individual 
selling land would not be able to deprive the 
purchaser of a means of entry. Apparently, 
he had in mind a right-of-way of necessity. 
He asked if the Government could justify 
such discriminatory legislation. (Id.) 


The paragraph states: That in cases in 
which a tract covered by an unperfected 
bona fide claim or by a patent is included 
within the limits of a public forest reserva- 
tion, the settler or owner thereof may, if 
he desires to do so, relinquish the tract to 
the Government, and may select in lieu 
thereof a tract of vacant land open to settle- 
ment not to exceed in area the tract covered 
by his claim or patent; and no charge shall 
be made in such cases for making the entry 
of record or issuing the patent to cover the 
tract selected.” 


leading part in sponsoring the bill) stated: 
“I am quite sure that lands 
within a reservation are not be deprived 


ernment, and they have been excluded by 
soldiers” (30 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1278 
(1897)). Senator Cannon referred to the 
language relative to egress or ingress and in- 
quired whether any protection was accorded 
a person living outside of the reservation but 
all of whose lands and possessions except 
his mere residence property were within the 
reservation. The following conversation 


z to that inter- 
rogatory would be that it must be construed 
to have been the intention of Congress, in 
adopting this amendment, to confer its bene- 
fits upon actual settlers, as that phraseo 

is used in the land laws of the United States, 
and the word ‘residing’ would be construed 
with reference to those laws. I presume that 
if he had a residence adequate to make him 
an actual settler under the land laws of the 
United States, he would come within the 
beneficial operations of that section.” 

Mr. Cannon: “Do not the words ‘residing 
upon’ raise a dangerous question, that no 
persons shall own lands in a reservation who 
do not reside there?” 

Mr. White: “It should be ‘bona fide settlers 
upon or owners within a reservation’” (30 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1279 (1897) ). 

Senator Berry in reply to Senator White's 
technical interpretation of the language 
stated that he did not think it possible that 
any court or any department would ever give 
such a construction to the section. In sup- 
port of that contention he stated that he 
wished to call the attention of Senator White 
“to two or three words that he did not 
read” and then quoted both that part of 
the sentence which Senator White had 
quoted, supra, and the remainder thereof fol- 
lowing the semicolon; namely, “and such 
Wagon roads and other improvements may 
be constructed thereon as may be necessary 
to reach their homes and to utilize their 
property under such rules and regulations 
as May be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 2 

He then continued by quoting the next 
sentence of the section: “Nor shall anything 
herein prohibit any person from entering 
upon such forest reservations for all proper 
and lawful purposes, including that of pros- 
pecting, locating, and developing the mineral 
resources thereof: Provided, That such per- 
sons comply with the rules and regulations 
covering such forest reservations.” 

Senator Berry then stated: “Now, then, 
there is an express provision that any per- 
son can enter for all lawful and proper 
purposes under such rules and regulations 
as shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Does anyone suppose that a man 
fit to be Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States would under that provision 
make a rule and regulation that because a 
man happened to reside in a town beyond 
the limits of the reservation he could not be 
permitted to have egress or ingress from his 
home or his possessions therein? I think 
such a construction would be exceedingly 
technical and exceedingly narrow.” 

It will be observed that up to this time 
the point of contention was not whether 
there was an absolute right of egress or in- 
gress under the first clause irrespective of 
Tules and regulations provided for in the 
second clause. The main point under con- 
sideration was whether only actual settlers 
(apparently irrespective of any question of 
regulations) or all owners would have a right 


Changed to Secretary of Agriculture by 
the act of Feb. 1, 1905, see note 1 of text. 
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of egress and ingress. This is borne out by 
the statement of Senator White that “this 


1281) rather than any distinction between 
actual settlers and others relative to compli- 
ance with rules and regulations. The lan- 
guage proposed by the Senator as an amend- 
ment was: 

“Nothing herein shall prevent any person 
or persons from ingress and egress upon such 
reservation connected with the use, pur- 
chase, or ownership of lands or other prop- 
erty within its boundaries.” 

He was informed, however, that the rules 
of the Senate would not permit an amend- 
ment to a conference report (30 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 1281 (1897)). 

Following further argument by Senator 
White, Senator Allison asked whether if he 
owned a tract to land with title from the 
Government and afterward the Government 
created a reservation which enclosed that 
land, Senator White believed that any legis- 
lation “we can make” would deprive him as 
owner of the power “to go upon that land 
and exercise whatever right I desire to exer- 
cise as to the ownership and authority upon 
the land.” Senator Allison said a court 
“would not sustain any statute which even in 
explicit and express terms made such a pro- 
hibition.” Senator Allison's conclusion ap- 
parently was based upon the theory that for 
the Government to surround private land 
with a reservation and no point of egress is 
in effect to take the land without due 
process of law. The “due process of law” 
theory, however, would not seem to prevent 
the enclosing of property if rights of egress 
and ingress were given, even if such rights 
were made subject to regulations. That is, 
regulations or the right to regulate would 
not necessarily defeat the right of “due 
process.” 

The question as to the meaning of “actual 
settlers” insofar as it includes nonresident 
owners does not appear to have been raised 
until Senator White objected to the use of 
the term. His objection was made after the 
bill was out of conference and the 
fact that no objection to the language had 
been made prior to submission of the bill to 
the conferees was one of the points raised 
in objection to taking time for its considera- 
tion after the conference report. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1962. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Attorney 
General has requested me to advise you that, 
if you approve, he should like to have 
published, in accordance with 5 U.S.C. 305, 
his opinion to you on the interpretation of 
16 U.S.C. 478 and related statutes which I 
am transmitting herewith. Although the 
Attorney General approved this opinion on 
February 1, 1962, he requested me further to 
review it prior to transmitting it to you. 
Hence the delay in transmittal. 

Please let me know whether you have 
any objection to the publication. 

Sincerely, 
BYRON R. Wurre, 
Acting Attorney General. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1962. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 2, 1961, requesting 
my opinion on several questions arising in 
the administration of the national forests 
under the act of June 4, 1897, 30 Stat. 36, 


Your General Counsel has explained the 
factual circumstances underlying your in- 
quiry. In many parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the checkerboard lands of the 
Northwest, much privately owned timber 
may be reached only by crossing national for- 
ests, and, conversely, private property fre- 
quently must be crossed in order to obtain 
access to national forests. During the past 
years, private landowners—even those who 
have been permitted to build roads across na- 
tional forest lands in order to get to their 
own timber—have become reluctant to per- 
mit the Forest Service to build new roads or 
use existing ones over their own lands in 
order to reach national forest enclaves. Asa 
result, the Forest Service has had to delay 
a considerable portion of its development 

3 I understand that the disinclina- 
tion of landowners to permit the Forest Serv- 
ice to cross thelr property may be explained 
in part by the intensification of land use 
and the rapid growth of land values, and to 
some extent by the circumstance that your 
Department can grant to the private owners 
only temporary revocable permits to cross 
national forests,‘ while the Forest Service for 


That act, as codified in title 16 of the 

United States Code, provides in pertinent 
part: 
“Sec. 478. Nothing in sections 473-482 
and 551 of this title shall be construed as 
prohibiting the egress or ingress of actual 
settlers residing within the boundaries of 
national forests, or from crossing the same 
to and from their property or homes; and 
such wagon roads and other improvements 
may be constructed thereon as may be 
necessary to reach their homes and to utilize 
their property under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Nor shall anything 
herein prohibit any person from entering 
upon such national forests for all proper 
and lawful purposes, including that of 
prospecting, locating, and developing the 
mineral resources therof. Such ns 
must comply with the rules and regulations 
covering such national forests.” 

The scope of the act of June 4, 1897, 30 
Stat. 36, is limited to national forests re- 
served from the public domain, This opin- 
ion, therefore, does not apply to national 
forests reserved from property acquired by 
the United States under the Weeks Act of 
March 1, 1911, 36 Stat. 961. 

Cf. Camfield v. United States, 167 U.S. 518. 

*See also “Federal Timber Sales Policies,” 
joint hearings before a Special Subcommittee 
on the Legislative Oversight Function of the 
Committee on Interlor and Insular Affairs, 
US. Senate, and the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Resource of the Government 
Operations Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, 84th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., vol. 2, 
p. 2051. 

*The act of Feb. 1, 1905, 33 Stat. 628, 16 
U.S.C. 472, transferring to the Department 
of Agriculture a large part of the jurisdic- 
tion over national forests then exercised by 
the Department of the Interior, has been 
implemented by an agreement between the 
two Departments pursuant to which the De- 
partment of Agriculture may grant tem- 
porary permits to occupy and use national 
forests which “if granted, will in nowise af- 
fect the fee or cloud the title of the United 
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practical and fiscal reasons usually must in- 
sist on obtaining a permanent right-of-way 
over private property.“ 

This problem apparently came to a head 
in 1950. In regulations issued in that year 
with respect to certain timberlands under its 
jurisdiction, the Department of the Interior“ 
took the position that it was the responsi- 
bility of that Department to obtain access 
to the timberlands administered by it (43 
C.F.R. 115.155 (b) and (e)). On the basis 
of this finding, 43 C.F.R. 115.155(d) provides 
that where the Department of the Interior 
grants a right-of-way to a private operator, 
the latter may be required in appropriate 
circumstances to grant to the United States 
or to its licensees rights-of-way over prop- 
erty controlled by him directly or indirectly, 
or the right to use existing roads or road 
systems built by the private operator.“ 

At about the same time, the Chief of the 
Forest Service sought an opinion of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture 
as to whether the Department of Agricul- 
ture could issue similar regulations. A 
memorandum, prepared in the Solicitor’s of- 
fice, but not signed by the Solicitor, came 
to the conclusion that such requirements 
could not be imposed legally on persons 
owning property within the boundaries of 
national forests. The memorandum took 
the position, first, that the statutory right 
of “egress and ingress,” provided for in 16 
US.C. 478, was not limited to “actual 
settlers residing within the boundaries of 
national forests” in the technical sense, i.e., 
to a person who, under the homestead and 
related acts, has entered upon the public 
lands as a cultivator of the soil and who 
lives in a habitable dwelling he has placed 
upon the land“ It reasoned, on the basis 
of its reading of the legislative history of 
the act of June 4, 1897, supra, that Congress 
intended to confer a statutory right of egress 
and ingress on everyone who owned property 
within the boundaries of national forests. 
Second, the memorandum concluded that 
the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to issue rules and regulations concern- 
ing the construction of wagon roads across 
national forests by persons having a right of 
egress and ingress was limited to the loca- 
tion of the road, and to the prevention of 
Injury to the forest and of interference with 
its administration; hence, that he could not 
require a person who had a right of egress 
and ingress to give to the United States a 
reciprocal right to cross his own land. With 
respect to persons not having a right of 
egress and ingress the memorandum indi- 
cated that it might be permissible to im- 
pose such conditions. I understand that, 
while the then Solicitor of your Department 
did not sign this memorandum, your De- 
partment nonetheless adopted the views ex- 
pressed in it. 

Im June 1953, your predecessor in office 
amended the regulations pertaining to per- 
mits for the construction and use of roads 


States should the reserve be discontinued,” 
while the Department of the Interior “retains 
jurisdiction over all applications affecting 
lands within a forest reserve the granting of 
which amounts to an easement running with 
the land.“ 33 L.D. 60, 610 (1905). 

ë “Federal Timber Sales Policies” (supra, 
n. 3), p. 2051. 

ë Circular 1751 of Apr. 5, 1950, 19 F.R. 1971, 
43 CFR. pts. 154 to 179. 

743 C.F.R. 244.52 extends these regulations 
to applications for permanent rights-of-way 
across national forests reserved to the De- 
partment of the Interior pursuant to the act 
of Feb. 1, 1905, 33 Stat. 628, 16 U.S.C. 472, 
and to the agreement between the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and of the Interior im- 
plementing that statute. Cf. supra, n. 4. 

For a more detailed discussion of the 
term “actual settler,” see infra. 
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and trails over national forests so as to elimi- 
nate the then existing requirement of a per- 
mit “where there is a statutory right of 
ingress and egress.” 36 C.F.R. 251.5(d) pro- 
vides that: s 

„d) The right to construct or use roads 
on national forest land for purposes of in- 
gress and egress to and from privately owned 
property within the exterior boundaries of a 
national forest reserved from the public do- 
main will be recognized when (1) the ap- 
plicant is the owner of such property, (2) 
a roadway across such national forest land 
is necessary to enable the applicant to reach 
or utilize his property therein, and (3) the 
construction and use of the roadway is in 
accordance with the rules and regulations 
governing the occupancy, use and preserva- 
tion of the national forests.” 

Under the 1953 regulations, your Depart- 
ment accordingly administers 16 U.S.C. 478 
as if the words “actual settlers residing 
within the boundaries of national forests” 
read “any person or corporation owning 
property within the boundaries of national 
forests,” and construes the right of ingress 
and egress as including the right to con- 
struct wagon roads. The effect of this in- 
terpretation is that a lumber corporation 
may construct or use roads across national 
forests without having to pay for this priv- 
Uege, while the United States has to pay 
just compensation to the same corporation 
when it seeks to cross that company’s prop- 
erty in order to obtain access to its own forest 
lands. 

This interpretation of 16 U.S.C. 478 by 
your Department has not remained unchal- 
lenged. When it was brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress during the joint hearings 
on Federal timber sales policies, conducted 
in 1955 and 1956 by subcommittees of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations? the subcommittee 
chairmen asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for its in- 
terpretation of that section. The latter con- 
cluded that the legislative history on which 
your Department relies was far from conclu- 
sive and that it was insufficient to justify a 
departure from the clear and technical stat- 
utory language.” The House Committee on 
Government Operations apparently agreed 
with the Legislative Reference Service since 
it recommended that your Department 
should adopt the practice of the Department 
of the Interior, and require in appropriate 
cases that applicants for the construction of 
wagon roads across national forest lands 
grant reciprocal rights to the United States 
(cf. supra, p. 4). Similarly, this Depart- 
ment has taken the position in the Minne- 
sota Wilderness Area cases : that the words 
“actual settlers residing within the bound- 
aries of national forests” were used in a 
narrow technical manner in 16 U.S.C. 473, 
and.that they do not cover every natural per- 
son or corporation owning property within 
the boundaries of national forests. 

I understand that you now want to re- 
examine the position taken by your Depart- 


“Federal Timber Sales Policies” (supra, 
n. 3), vol. 2, pp. 1454-1455. 

10 Federal Timber Sales Policies,” report 
submitted to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs by its Subcommittee 
on the Legislative Oversight Function, com- 
mittee print, 84th Cong., 2d sess., pt. II, pp. 
187-231. 

uH. Rept. No. 2960, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 11-12, 

12 Cf. the briefs and memorandums filed by 
the United States in Perko v. United States, 
204 F. 2d 446 (C.A. 8), certiorari denied, 346 
U.S. 832; Bydlen v. United States, 175 F. 
Supp. 891 (C. Cl.); and Mackie v. United 
States (D.C. Minn., Fifth Division, No. 5-60- 
45 Civil). 
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ment. In this connection, you have asked 
me the following two specific questions: 

“1. Did the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 
478), contemplate that ‘actual settlers re- 
siding within the boundaries of the national 
forests’ shall include any firms, corporations 
or persons other than a person ‘who goes 
upon the public land with the intention of 
making it his home under the settlement 
laws?’ 

“2. Does the Secretary of Agriculture, un- 
der the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C, 478), . 
or any other act pertinent to the national 
forests, have the authority to include, as a 
condition of the grant of a right to cross 
national forest land, the receipt where 
needed, fof a right] to cross lands owned 
or controlled, directly or indirectly, by the 
applicant? (If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, are there any special exceptions?) Col- 
laterally, may the Secretary of Agriculture, 
utilizing 16 U.S.C. 625, request the Secretary 
of the Interior to apply this policy should 
the Secretary of Agriculture desire an ease- 
ment to be granted?” 

Ordinarily, in order to avoid conflicts with 
judicial tribunals, my predecessors have re- 
fused to issue opinions in situations similar 
to that here presented, t.e., in which there 
is a substantial likelihood that the issue dis- 
cussed in the opinion will become the sub- 
ject of litigation. Nevertheless, special cir- 
cumstances exist in this instance which seem 
to me to justify a departure from this 
general practice. 

In the first place, your General Counsel has 
expressed the view that you have neither the 
8 even a discretionary authority to 
req & person or corporation owning 
erty within the boundaries of a pk i a 
est and desiring to build a new road in that 
forest or to use ex: roads therein to 
grant reciprocal rights to the United States. 
Should I refuse to supply you with the opin- 
ion you have requested, you would be placed 
in the position of either having to follow 
your General Counsel’s view in your ad- 
ministration of the statute, with the con- 
sequence that the scope of your authority 
could not be determined judicially or other- 
wise, or of his view without 
further legal advice. My failure to issue an 
opinion consequently would place you in 
an awkward position. Further, in the Min- 
nesota Wilderness Area litigation, this De- 
partment has already taken a position, con- 
trary to that of your General Counsel, on 
one of the issues raised by your inquiry.“ 
In those unusual circumstances, I believe 
that I have the obligation to depart from 
the normally applicable rule of declining to 
render an opinion where the issues ted 
in it are likely to become the subject of liti- 
gation. 

For the reasons hereafter set forth in de- 
tail, I have reached the conclusion that the 
first question should be answered in the neg- 
ative. With to the second question, 
it is my opinion that subject to one excep- 
tion discussed below you have the dis- 
cretionary authority in cases which you con- 
sider appropriate to condition the grant of 
a right to use existing or to construct new 
roads on national forest lands on the grant 
by the applicant of a reciprocal right to the 
United States. 


38 See, e.g., 31 Op. A.C. 86, 87; 37 Op. A.C. 
34, 42; 41 Op. A.C. Mo, 46, 

“The issue in the Minnesota Wilderness 
Area cases here relevant is the question 
whether the term “actual settlers residing 
within the boundaries of national fores 
extends to every person owning property 
therein. The question of reciprocity did not 
arise in those cases. 

Ie., the situation in which an actual 
settler residing within the boundaries of a 
national forest seeks the right to use exist- 
ing roads over national forest lands, see 
infra. 
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16 U.S.C. 478 is derived from the act of 
June 4, 1897, 30 Stat. 36, referred to by the 
Forest Service as its Administration 
Act. The section may be divided into three 
parts: The first part provides that nothing 
in 16 U.S.C. 473-482 and 551—i.e., the act of 
June 4, 1897—shall be construed as prohibit- 
ing the egress and ingress of actual settlers 
residing within the boundaries of national 
forests. The second part permits actual set- 
tiers residing within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests to construct such wagon roads 
and other improvements in national forests 
as may be necessary to reach their homes 
and utilize their property under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The third part 
authorizes any person to enter the national 
forests for all proper and lawful purposes, 
provided he complies with the rules and 
regulations covering the national forests. 

Accordingly, 16 U.S.C. 478 deals with 
actual settlers in two ways. First, it pro- 
vides that “[njothing,” in the 1897 act, 
“shall be construed as prohibiting the egress 
or ingress of actual settlers residing within 
the boundaries of national forests * * * .” 
This provision, however, merely relates to 
ingress and egress, i.e., the right to cross 
the national forests and to use existing roads 
and trails.* The right of actual settlers 
to construct wagon roads is dealt with 
separately and is made subject to two quali- 
fications. The roads may be constructed 
only to reach their homes and to utilize 
their property and, even when constructed 
for such a purpose, the right to construct 
a wagon road is made subject to “such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The significance of the first question you 
have asked therefore relates primarily to 
what classes of persons have a right to bare 
ingress and engress, i.e., to the use of exist- 
ing roads and trails. It may also have, as 
will be shown infra, page 28, some relevance 
to the source of your authority to impose a 
reciprocity requirement on a permit to con- 
struct wagon roads. Moreover, although the 
language of the section indicates that Con- 
gress intended significant differences be- 
tween the two rights, it is conceivable that 
in special circumstances enjoyment of an 
effective right of ingress and egress may 
require the construction of roads. Accord- 
ingly, it is possible that these two rights 
may overlap in some circumstances. In ad- 
dition, in the administration of your rule- 
making power with respect to the construc- 
tion of wagon roads you may wish to give 
special consideration to the applications of 
actual settlers, irrespective of their legal 
rights. 

The term “actual settler” has had a well- 
established meaning as it relates to the 
public lands of the United States. It de- 
scribes a person who contemplates “seeking 
a home on the public lands as a cultivator 
of the soil” (Lytle v. State of Arkansas, 22 
How. 193, 206), or one “who goes upon the 
public land with the intention of making 
it his home under the settlement laws, and 
does some act in execution of such intention 
sufficient to give notice thereof to the pub- 
lic.” United States v. Atterbery, 8 L.D. 173, 
176 (1889), aff'd, 10 LD. 36, 38 (1890). 
United States v. New Orleans Pac. Ry. Co., 
248 U.S. 507, 516, described an “actual set- 
tler“ as a person who “had the qualifica- 
tions named in the homestead law, was ex- 
pecting to acquire title under that law, had 
placed on the land a habitable dwelling in 
which he and his family were living, had 
cleared, fenced and was cultivating several 


This right of egress and ingress is 

in the Trespass Regulations 

issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
ef. 86 CFR 261.2(1), (m). 
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acres and was asserting a claim to the en- 
tire tract.” * 

These definitions highlight two points: 
First, the settler must be a person claim- 
ing under the settlement or homestead laws, 
the benefits of which have been traditionally 
limited to natural persons to the exclusion 
of corporations.“ Second, the settler must 
actually be residing on the land.” 16 
U.S.C. 478 accentuates the second point by 
its express requirement that the benefici- 
ary of the right of egress and ingress must 
be a settler “residing within the boundaries 
of national forests.” Wagon roads may be 
constructed “to reach their homes.” 

It follows that the term owner“ is not 
synonymous with “actual settler.” This view 
of the meaning of 16 U.S.C. 478 is consistent 
with the language of the act of June 4, 1897,” 
as well as with its legislative history. An 
examination of that history discloses that at 
the time of original enactment, Congress was 
aware of the technical meaning accorded to 
the term “actual settler,” and that the Sen- 
ate defeated an amendment of 16 U.S.C. 478 
expressly designed to extend the grant of 
the bare right of egress and ingress from 
actual settlers residing within the boundaries 
of national forests to all persons owning 
property therein. 

Title 16 U.S.C. 478 was a part of a rider 
added to a sundry Civil Expense Appropria- 
tion Act in the Senate, after the bill already 
had passed the House of Representatives. 
The amendment, which had been prepared 
in consultation with the Department of the 
Interior (30 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 900, 901), 
was introduced by Senator Pettigrew on be- 
half of a group of western Senators in order 
to alleviate the impact of President Cleve- 
land’s Executive order of February 22, 1897, 
which had placed approximately 22 million 
acres of public lands in the forest reserve.” 
The original debate on the Pettigrew amend- 
ment in the Senate (30 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, 899-902, 908-925) * did not touch upon 
rights of egress and ingress. It indicated 
concern for the rights of actual settlers to 
cut firewood (cf. 30 CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
901, 902, 912, 920), for the ability of mining 
companies to obtain the lumber necessary 
for their operations (cf. id., at 908, 912-914), 
and for the status of settlers who had not 
been able to obtain patents to their property 
because the land had not been surveyed (id. 
at 901). 

During the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the question whether to con- 
cur in the Pettigrew amendment or to in- 
sist on a conference (id. at 961-971, 1005- 
1013), Representative Lacey explained that 
under the amendment the homesteader’s 
“rights of ingress and egress are preserved” 
(id. at 964). Representative Castle ex- 
plained (id. at 1007-1008) that the term 
“actual settler” was limited to persons culti- 
vating agricultural or grazing lands under 
the Homestead and Preemption Acts, but 
that it did not apply to persons who had 
acquired timberlands under the Timber and 
Stone Act of June 3, 1878 (20 Stat. 89). 
The refusal of the House of Representatives 


See also Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Head, 
270 U.S, 539, 545-546, and Oregon & Cal. R.R. 
v. United States, 238 U.S. 393. 

18 Cf. R.S. 2289, 2290, as amended, 43 U.S.C. 
161, 162, 

19 Cf. R.S. 2289-2291, 2297, as amended, 43 
U.S.C. 161, 162, 164, 169. 

0 In the act, the paragraph immediately 
following what is now 16 U.S.C. 478 expressly 
distinguished between “settlers” and “own- 
ers.” 

* For the text of the rider, as originally 
introduced, see 30 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
899-900. 

* Ino, “The United States Forest Policy,” 
130-142. 


* There are no relevant committee reports. 
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to agree with all aspects of the Pettigrew 
and other amendments (30 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 1018, 1033) made it necessary to refer 
the bill to conference. 

During the Senate debate on the confer- 
ence report (id. at 1242-1243, 1278-1285), 
some of the same western Senators on whose 
behalf the Pettigrew amendment originally 
had been introduced moved to change the 
clause “actual settlers residing within the 
boundaries of national forests’ to “bona 
fide settlers or owners within a reservation” 
(id. at 1278-1281), This motion was made 
although this part of the conference report 
(id. at 1242-1243) had retained the original 
wording of the Pettigrew amendment. Sen- 
ator White, the principal spokesman for the 
western Senators during this debate, sought 
to justify this proposal by pointing to the 
narrow technical meaning of the term “ac- 
tual settler’ and expressed fear that the 
grantee of an actual settler would be denied 
a right of egress and ingress (id. at 1278). 
In a similar vein, Senator Cannon pointed 
to the case of a settler who owned land 
within a reservation, but whose residence 
happened to be located on the outside (id., 
at 1279). 

Senator Berry opposed the proposed 
change, and showed that these apprehen- 
sions were unfounded. Referring to the 
third clause of 16 U.S.C. 478, he explained: 

“Now, then, there is an express provision 
that any person can enter for all lawful and 
proper purposes under such rules and regu- 
lations as shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Does anyone suppose that 
@ man fit to be Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States would under that provision 
make a rule and regulation that because a 
man happened to reside in a town beyond 
the limits of the reservation he could not be 
permitted to have egress or ingress from his 
home to his possessions therein? I think 
such a construction would be exceedingly 
technical and exceedingly narrow.” (Id. at 
1279-1280.) 

And Senator Allison, the sponsor of the 
appropriation bill to which the Pettigrew 
rider had been attached, voiced the opinion 
that, as a matter of general law, a person 
normally would have the right to cross Gov- 
ernment lands in order to reach his own 
property, and that there was no intent to 
deprive any person of that right (id. at 1278, 
1282). The remarks Senators Berry and Alli- 
son made did not, however, indicate that 
the term “actual settler” was being used in 
the act in other than its technical sense. 
Rather they emphasized, and relied upon, 
the exercise of a sound discretion by the 
Secretary. 

The amendment in which the language of 
16 U.S.C. 478 was incorporated had been 
added to a badly needed appropriation bill 
by the same group of Senators who now 
wished a further change in its language. 
The rules of the Senate at that time per- 
mitted only acceptance or rejection of a 
conference report (id. at 1281). It was 
therefore pointed out that further consid- 
eration would cause substantial delay and 
that curative legislation could be enacted 
in the future (id. at 1282-1283). The Sen- 
ate thereupon concurred in the conference 
report (id. at 1284-1285), and the later dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives (id. 
at 1397-1401) did not touch upon the issues 
here involved. 

In sum, the legislative history discloses 
a desire to protect explicitly only the rights 
of ingress and egress of “actual settlers” in 
the technical sense of the term. It contains 
statements expressing confidence that other 
owners of property would not be unreason- 
ably excluded by the Secretary, and notes 
that further protection of their interests, 
if required, could be supplied by future leg- 
islation. The language of the act and its 
legislative history, in particular its stress on 
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the residence requirement, indicate a clear 
congressional purpose to include in the term 
“aetual settlers within the bound- 
aries of national forests” the original settler 
who resides on the land and to exclude from 
it corporations or other business entities 
which, within the boundaries of national 
forests, own property which never was set- 
tied under the homestead laws. To include 
those business entities in the term “actual 
settlers residing within the boundaries of 
national forests” would be to read into the 
legislation precisely the amendment which 
was proposed and rejected. Between these 
two extremes there are a number of inter- 
mediary types of property owners.“ This 
opinion does not consider whether they are 
“actual settlers” within the meaning of the 
act. None of these cases may give rise to an 
actual problem. If they do, they will have 
to be decided on their specific facts. 


Ir 


The second question posed by you relates 
to the conditions which you may attach 
under 16 U.S.C. 478, or any other act perti- 
nent to the national forests, to permits to 
cross national forest lands. As I pointed out 
above, 16 U.S.C. 478 deals with three situa- 
tions: (1) the right of actual settlers to egress 
and ingress; (2) the right of actual settlers 
to construct wagon roads; and (3) the right 
of persons other than actual settlers to enter 
national forests for all proper and lawful 
purposes. The last situation may be sub- 
divided into the rights to mere egress and 
ingress, in particular the right to use exist- 
ing roads, and the right to construct wagon 
roads. The statute provides that the second 
and third rights are subject to the rules 
and regulations to be issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

I shall address myself first to the right of 
egress and ingress of actual settlers, in 
particular their right to use existing roads, 
and the rights of persons who are not 
actual settlers to use such roads. The 
statute states expressly that nothing in 
the act (ie, 16 U.S.C. 473-482 and 551) 
shall interfere with the rights of egress and 
ingress of an actual settler residing within 
the boundaries of national forests. One of 
the portions of the act not to “be construed 
as prohibiting the egress and ingress of 
actual settlers” is the paragraph (now 16 
U.S.C, 551) pursuant to which the Secretary 
of Agriculture “may make such rules and 
regulations and establish such service as 
will insure the objects of such reservations, 
namely, to regulate their occupancy and use 
and to preserve the forests thereon from 
destruction.” 

Your Department has taken the position 
that in spite of the seemingly absolute pro- 
hibition in 16 U.S.C. 478 of any interference 


„There are many possible variations. To 
name but a few: A natural person who re- 
sides on the land and cultivates it and who 
is the heir of an actual settler residing on 
the land; a natural person who resides on 
the land but does not cultivate it, and who 
is the grantee of an actual settler residing 
on the land; a corporation which uses the 
land for lumbering purposes and which is 
the distant grantee of an actual settler who 
had resided on the land. The legislative 
history cited above contains expressions of 
fear that the grantee of an actual settler 
would not be protected in rights to ingress 
and egress (cf. supra, p. 17), and there is au- 
thority for the view that the term refers 
only to the original settler who entered on 
public land under the homestead and similar 
laws and therefore does not include those 
who take from him by grant or descent. 
See, however, section 2 of the act of February 
8, 1887, 24 Stat. 391, which expressly pro- 
tects the rights of the heirs and grantees 
of actual settlers. 
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with the actual settlers’ egress and ingress, 
those rights, nevertheless, are subject to rea- 
sonable regulation under 16 U.S.C. 551 “for 
the protection and preservation of the na- 
tional forests.” = 

I see nothing in the legislative history in- 
consistent with this view. Such regulations 
can legitimately govern speed limits, traffic 
laws, regulation of the weight of vehicles, 
and other matters of a police or protective 
nature not imposing unreasonably burden- 
some or onerous conditions on egress and 
ingress. I believe, however, that the legis- 
lative history discloses a special concern that 
egress and ingress “by actual settlers re- 
siding within the boundaries of national 
forests” shall not be subjected to onerous 
conditions, and agree that the limitation of 
this right by the imposition of a reciprocity 
condition requiring use of a settler’s property 
by the United States might well fall within 
the prohibition of the first sentence of 16 
U.S.C. 478. : 

The prohibition contained in the opening 
clause of 16 U.S.C. 478, however, does not 
extend to the entry upon the national for- 
ests by persons who are not actual settlers, 
including their right to use existing roads. 
To the contrary, 16 U.S.C. 478 expressly sub- 
jects those rights to the Secretary’s rule- 
making authority under 16 U.S.C. 551. The 
Supreme Court has held that 16 U.S.C. 478 
and 16 U.S.C. 551 must be read together. 
United States v. Grimaud, 220 U.S. 506, 507, 
515. The question therefore remains 
whether these sections confer on you the 
authority to subject permits to enter na- 
tional forests—which include the rights to 
use existing trails or roads—issued to per- 
sons who are not actual settlers to the re- 
quirement that the applicant grant to the 
United States a right of substantially similar 
value to use existing private roads or to con- 
struct new roads over private property. In 
my opinion, your rulemaking power is suf- 
ficiently broad to permit the imposition of 
these conditions. 

Except as already described, the legislative 
history of the act of 1897 contains no dis- 
cussion relating to the reciprocal rights of 
the United States, actual settlers, or others, 
to use existing or to construct new roads, 
However, subsequent judicial authority does 
bear upon the scope of the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the act of 
June 4, 1897. Congress has the constitu- 
tional authority to enable the Secretary to 
issue regulations as prescribed in 16 U.S.C. 
551, Light v. United States, 220 U.S. 523, 526, 
and this section confers upon the Secretary a 
“broad scope of regulation” intended to “be 
effective.” Shannon v. United States, 160 
Fed. 870, 873 (C.A. 9); Chicago Mil. & St. P. 
Ry. v. United States, 218 Fed. 288, 298 (C.A. 
9), aff'd, 244 U.S. 351. 

More specifically, the courts have con- 
cluded that the powers and responsibilities 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under 16 
U.S.C. 551 and related statutes are not lim- 
ited to the management of the property 
owned by the United States but that they 
constitute the necessary statutory authority 
for the acquisition of access roads to national 
forests by purchase or condemnation where 
this is necessary for their protection and 
management. United States v. Threlkeld, 
72 F. 2d 464, 465-466 (C.A. 10), certiorari 
denied, 293 U.S. 620; Polson Logging Co. v. 
United States, 160 F. 2d 712, 715 (C.A. 9). 
The Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, Public Law 
87-122, 75 Stat. 246, 258, cites the act of June 
4, 1897, as amended, as the substantive au- 
thorization for an appropriation for “acquir- 
ing by condemnation or otherwise additional 
roads needed for access to national-forest 


Letter of your General Counsel dated 
Sept. 27, 1961, app. p. 1. 
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lands * .“ Consequently, the procure- 
ment of access roads to national forests is a 
recognized function of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in connection with his administra- 
tion of national forests. 

Further, In United States v. Grimaud, 
supra, it was held that under his rulemak- 
ing authority, the Secretary could impose a 
fee for a “lawful and proper” use within 
the meaning of 16 U.S.C. 478—in that case 
grazing—of a national forest by an individual 
not an actual settler, where the fee required 
had a reasonable relationship to the objects 
of the rulemaking power conferred by 16 
U.S.C. 551. “These fees were fixed to pre- 
vent excessive grazing and thereby protect 
the young growth, and native grasses, from 
destruction, and to make a slight income 
with which to meet the e of man- 
agement.” 220 U.S. at 521, 522™ The au- 
thority to impose that fee was not expressly 
conferred by the act of June 4, 1897, and I 
can see no significant legal difference be- 
tween the requirement of payment of a fee 
and the requirement of the grant of a valu- 
able privilege if in each case what is required 
bears a reasonable relationship to the objects 
of that legislation. Therefore, if you should 
determine that the use of privately owned 
roads or the construction of roads over pri- 
vate property is to the preserva- 
tion or management of the forests, I see no 
reason to read the pertinent statutes as 
denying you authority to issue regulations 
conditioning the use of existing roads within 
national forests (other than for egress and 
ingress of actual settlers), upon the grant 
to the United States of a reciprocal right. 

Such a regulation would meet the basic 
test for imposing conditions attached to the 
use of Government property or facilities. It 
would be “relevant to Federal interest in the 
project and to the overall objectives there- 
of.” Ivanhoe Irrigation District v, McCrack- 
en, 357 U.S. 273, 295. 

In Federal Power Commission v. Idaho 
Power Co., 344 U.S. 17, the Supreme Court 
dealt with a situation somewhat similar to 
that presented here. The Court held that, 
since the Federal Power Commission had 
been given the responsibility to permit the 
use of public lands for the transmission of 
private electric power where “appropriate, 
expedient, and in the public interest to 
conserve and utilize the * * * water-power 
resources of the region,” it “might well 
determine * * * that if public lands are 
to be used for the transmission of power, 
conservation of the ‘water-power resources 
of the region’ requires that public power as 
well as private power be transmitted over 
them,” 344 U.S. at 22-23. The Supreme Court 
therefore upheld the Commission's require- 
ment that a private power company seeking 
to construct a power line over public Iands 
would have to transmit some public power 
over that line. 

I therefore conclude that you have the 
discretionary authority to require persons 
other than actual settlers residing within 
national forests to grant reciprocal rights 
to the United States for the privilege of 
using existing roads in national forests. 

mt 

I now proceed to your authority relating 
to permits to build wagon roads across na- 
tional forests. Since the right of actual 
settlers to build wagon roads across national 
forests is subject to your authority under 
16 U.S.C. 551 to issue rules and regulations 


% Title V of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Act, 1952, 65 Stat. 290, 5 U.S.C. 
140, now expresses the general policy that 
Federal facilities should not be made avail- 
able gratuitously to individual or corporate 
users. See in this connection also 16 U.S.C. 
501. j 
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(see supra, pp. 11, 21), and since this author- 
ity generally includes the power to with- 
hold a permit unless the applicant confers 
upon the United States a reciprocal benefit 
which bears a reasonable relation to the 
management of the national forests, it fol- 
lows that this reciprocity requirement may 
be imposed on actual settlers who seek per- 
mits to construct wagon roads across na- 
tional forests. However, the statute makes 
specific reference to the construction of 
wagon roads by actual settlers. In appro- 
priate circumstances, this may require you 
to impose less burdensome conditions upon 
them than upon others and therefore to limit 
your exercise of administrative discretion 
to impose reciprocity requirements. 

With respect to applications by persons 
who are not actual settlers to construct 
wagon roads across national forests, your 

tory authority is based on two sources, 
viz, 16 US.C. 478, 551, and 16 U.S.C. 525. 
A reciprocity requirement may be imposed 
under either of them. 

In section 9 of the first regulations issued 
under the act of June 4, 1897, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior took the position that 
his authority, under what is now 16 U.S.C. 
478 and 551, to issue rules and regulations 
relating to the entry of persons other than 
actual settlers upon national forests for all 
proper and lawful purposes included the 
power to authorize the construction of 
wagon roads by such persons (24 L.D. 589, 
591). You, too, are basing your authority 
to construct roads across national forests qn 
the act of June 4, 1897, in particular 16 
U.S.C. 551 (36 CFR pt. 251, Authority). I 
fully agree with these conclusions reached 
by the Departments of Agriculture and of 
the Interior. Having decided that you have 
the authority under 16 U.S.C. 478, 551, to 
require the grant of reciprocal rights from 
actual settlers who seek to build wagon 
roads across national forests and from per- 
sons who are not actual settlers who seek to 
use existing roads in national forests, it fol- 
lows that the same rule applies to the is- 
suance of permits, under that statutory au- 
thority, for the construction of wagon roads 
across national forests by persons who are 
not actual settlers. 

An additional basis for your authority to 
impose this reciprocity requirement is pro- 
vided by the act of March 3, 1899, 30 Stat. 
1233, 16 U.S.C. 525, which was enacted 2 
years after the issuance of the above-men- 
tioned regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior (supra, p. 28) . 

Title 16 U.S.C. 525 provides: 

“In the form provided by existing law 
the Secretary of the Interior may file and 
approve surveys and plats of any right-af- 
way for a wagon road, railroad, or other 
highway over and across any national forest 
when in his judgment the public interests 
will not be injuriously affected thereby.” 

The enactment of this statute was 
prompted by the inability of the Secretary 
of the Interior under section 5 of the act of 
March 3, 1875, 18 Stat. 482, and similar leg- 
islation, to grant rights of way for railroads 
across national forests. Since this seriously 
interfered with the development of the 
West, and in particular the construction of 
railroads, Congress conferred upon the Sec- 
retary the power to grant such rights-of-way 
across national forests in those cases in 
which the public interest would not be ad- 
versely affected, rather than to require the 
passage of legislation in every such case.” 


“The legislative history indicates that 
neither the Secretary nor anyone else raised 
doubts as to the Secretary’s existing author- 
ity to permit the construction of wagon 
roads, as opposed to railroads, in national 
forests prior to the enactment of the act 
of March 3, 1899 (16 U.S.C. 525). The rea- 
son for including a reference to wagon roads 
and highways in the statute is not clear. 
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Although the Secretary of the Interior 
originally took the position that he had the 
authority under the act of June 4, 1897, to 
permit the construction of wagon roads 
across national forests by persons who are 
not actual settlers (supra, p. 28), it appears 
that he now refers to the act of March 3, 
1899, i.e., 16 United States Code 625, as the 
basis of his power to grant such permit. 

The Supreme Court has held repeatedly 
that under 16 United States Code 525 the 
Secretary is “invested with a large measure 
of discretion to be exercised for the con- 
servation of the public interest.” Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway v. United 
States, 244 U.S. 351, 358; Van Dyke v. Ari- 
zona Eastern Railroad, 248 U.S. 49, 53. The 
Court also pointed out that the right-of-way 
can be obtained only with the Secretary's 
approval. (Ibid.) 

Your authority under 16 U.S. C. 525” ap- 
pears, if anything, somewhat broader than 
under 16 U.S.C. 478 and 551. In any event, 
the same considerations which authorized 
the imposition of the reciprocity requirement 
under 16 U.S.C. 351 would justify a conclu- 
sion that the public interest would be in- 
juriously affected if you were gratuitously to 
grant a right-of-way to a corporation which 
is unwilling to give a reciprocal benefit to 
the United States. 

It is therefore my conclusion that the leg- 
islation relating to the national forests au- 
thorizes you to impose a reciprocity require- 
ment on requests to use existing roads by 
persons who are not actual settlers, and to 
build wagon roads within national forests 
whether made by actual settlers or by other 
persons. 

Iv 


The circumstance that the United States 
has not claimed any reciprocal rights for the 
grant of temporary permits during the 64 
years the statute has been on the books does 
not estop it now from issuing regulations to 
that effect. The property rights of the 
United States cannot be lost by estoppel 
or the failure of the United States or its of- 
ficials toclaim them. Light v. United States, 
220 U.S. 523-535; Utah Power & Light Co. v. 
United States, 243 U.S. 389, 408-409; United 
States v. City & County of San Francisco, 
310 U.S. 16, 31-32; United States v. California, 
332 U.S. 19, 39-40; St. Regis Paper Co. v. 
United States, 368 U.S. 208, 218. Moreover, 
it appears from your General Counsel's letter 
of October 18, 1961, that this problem is of 
relatively recent origin; hence, the estoppel 
period would not date back to 1897, when the 
statute was enacted, but to a much more re- 
cent time, apparently at the earliest in the 
1940's, when private landowners first became 
reluctant to give to the United States re- 
ciprocal rights-of-way voluntarily. Cf. 
United States v. California, 332 U.S. 19, 39. 

It may, in addition, be contended that the 
conclusion herein is inconsistent with the 
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For the legislative background of the act see 
32 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2800-2801, and the 
opinions of the District Court, the Court of 
Appeals, and the Supreme Court in United 
States v. Chicago, Mil. & St. P. Ry. Co. of 
Idaho, 207 Fed. 165, 170-171 (D.C. Idaho), 
aff'd, 218 Fed. 288 at 291-294 (C.A. 9), aff’d, 
244 U.S. 351 at 356-358. 

Cf. 43 C.F.R. 244.52. 

The broad power under 16 U.S.C. 525 to 
grant permanent rights-of-way, of course, in- 
cludes the lesser authority to grant tem- 
porary permits which do not affect the fee. 
The latter authority passed to the Secretary 
of Agriculture under the act of Feb. 1, 1905, 
33 Stat. 628, 16 U.S.C. 472, and the imple- 
menting agreement of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and of the Interior, cf. supra, p. 4. 
See also 16 U.S.C. 525, Cross References. 

»The Department of the Interior has im- 
posed the reciprocity requirement for the 
past 12 years where interests of a more per- 
manent nature were involved, see supra, p. 4. 
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doctrine of executive construction as formu- 
lated in Norwegian Nitrogen Co. v. United 
States, 288 U.S. 294, 315. So far as I can 
determine from the material submitted to 
me, the general public has as a matter of 
policy been permitted to use existing roads 
and trails in national forests since the stat- 
ute was enacted without reference to the 
status of any individual as an actual settler, 
re ident within the reserve or nonresident. 
This does not, however, appear to represent 
an interpretation that the policy is legally 
required. Nor does this policy bar the 
United States from imposing conditions on 
such long-established use should new condi- 
tions require it. Cf. Light v. United States, 
supra, at 535. 

So far as the construction of roads in na- 
tional forests is concerned, I believe the 
doctrine of the Norwegian Nitrogen Co. case 
to be wholly inapplicable. The present ad- 
ministrative practice, evidenced by 36 
CFR 251.5 (c) and (d), distinguishes be- 
tween owners of property within the bound- 
aries of national forests and nonowners and 
indicates that the former group has a stat- 
utory right of egress and ingress which en- 
titles it to construct roads across national 
forest lands, while nonowners require a per- 
mit for the building of such roads. How- 
ever, this practice and the underlying in- 
terpretation of the statute go back only to 
the amendment of the regulations in 1953, 
or possibly to 1950 (see supra, pp. 4-7). The 
information which you have supplied re- 
lating to the practice of the Department of 
Interior from the time immediately after 
the passage of the act of June 4, 1897, until 
1905 is not completely clear. However, as 
soon as the Department of Agriculture un- 
dertook the administration of the national 
forests in 1905, it specifically required every 
private person—as distinguished from State 
and county authorities—whether actual set- 
tler, mere owner, or nonowner, seeking to 
construct a wagon road across national for- 
est lands to obtain a permit and maintained 
this requirement until 1953.3 

In the light of this history, I cannot con- 
clude that there exists “a consistent and gen- 
erally unchallenged” * administrative prac- 
tice which assimilates the “mere owner” to 
an “actual settler,” and the right of egress 
and ingress to the right to construct wagon 
roads. 

v 


In arriving at the conclusions expressed in 
this opinion, I have had available to me not 
merely the views of your General Counsel, 
but also those of lumbering interests which 
might be affected by any change in policy. 
I have found these most helpful in my con- 
sideration of the issues presented to me. I 
am, however, impressed by the extent to 
which the statute tends to be viewed in ab- 
solute terms not borne out by either its lan- 
guage or legislative history. There is a tend- 
ency to claim on the one hand an almost 
unqualified statutory right of any owner of 
property located within the boundaries of 
national forests to build roads across the 
forest reserve, the narrow language of the 
statute and to argue that, if this were not 
the case, owners would be without any rights 
whatsoever; that is, that you could arbi- 
trarily deny access or condition it on unrea- 
sonable requirements. As I have emphasized, 
I do not understand this to be the law. 

The language of the act, and its legislative 
history indicate a congressional desire to per- 


3 A few minor exceptions have been made 
to give preference to actual settlers or resi- 
dents. See “Trespass Regulations,“ 36 
CFR 261.2(i)(m); 261.4(h); 261.11(f). 

= Cf. letter of your General Counsel dated 
Sept. 27, 1961, appendix, pp. 8-9, 23. 

Id., pp. 9-13, and regulations issued Sept. 
10, 1945, 10 F.R. 11672. 

Norwegian Nitrogen Co. v. United States, 
supra, at 315. 
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mit actual settlers and others who own prop- 
erty within the boundaries of national 
forests to obtain access to, and use, their 
property, subject to the p to be 
attained by the statute; i.e., generally, the 
regulation of the occupancy and use of the 
reservations and the preservation of the for- 
ests thereon from destruction. As the Su- 
preme Court pointed out in United States v. 
Grimaud, 220 U.S. 506, 516-517, it is your 
function to determine what private use of 
the national forests in any given case is con- 
sistent with the purposes sought to be at- 
tained by the statute.“ The imposition of 
harsh and onerous requirements not related 
to the benefit received or to your general 
responsibility to preserve and manage the 
national forests, might well constitute an 
abuse of discretion. 

The essence of the second question pre- 
sented to me is not whether you have a 
mandatory duty to impose a reciprocity re- 
quirement on applicants who seek to cross 
national forests or to construct wagon roads 
therein, but whether you possess any dis- 
cretionary authority to do so. My conclusion 
that you generally possess this discretionary 
authority, of course, does not preclude the 
possibility that in the circumstances of par- 
ticular cases, which are not before me, the 
area of your authority may be significantly 
narrowed by such circumstances. In any 
event, the question whether you should ex- 
ercise whatever authority you possess is a 
matter for you to determine. Problems of 
both policy and law may affect your exercise 
of discretion. 

The memorandums submitted by the lum- 
ber companies take the position that where a 
person who owns property within the bound- 
aries of a national forest asks for the right 
to cross that forest or to construct a road in 
it to reach his property, he is actually as- 
serting an easement by necessity, and con- 
sequently entitled to the permit as a matter 
of private property right. The question 
whether an easement by necessity lies 
against the Government is extremely com- 
plex and controversial; * however, it need 
not be decided here. It is my view that these 
easements do not exist over public lands. 
Moreover, if Government land could be ser- 
vient property, it also would be dominant 
property where the situation is reversed, and 
you could, in the exercise of your discretion, 
refuse to respect an applicant’s easement as 
long as he failed to honor his reciprocal 
obligation to the United States. 

It is also apparent that the administra- 
tion of a policy requiring reciprocity may be 
complicated where a private person seeks 
permission to build a relatively short wagon 
road over Government lands, and the Gov- 
ernment seeks to build a much longer one 
over his property, or to use his extensive 
network of roads, or to exercise rights which 
are in other respects substantially greater 
than what it gives. 

Similar problems of possible unfairness 
and lack of equality may arise from the cir- 
cumstance that, although you require the 
grant to the United States of at least long- 


% Light v. United States, 220 U.S. 523, 536, 
indicates that the act of June 4, 1897, does 
not constitute the full exercise of the power 
Congress has under art. IV, sec. 3 of 
the Constitution to prohibit absolutely the 
use of national forests by private persons. 

See Bydlon v. United States, 175 F. Supp. 
891, 898; Rombauer, Easements by Way oj 
Necessity Across Federal Lands, 35 Washing- 
tion Law Review 105; cf. United States v. 
Rindga, 208 Fed. 611-619 (S.D. Cal.); Pearse 
v. Coal Creek Min. & Manufg. Co., 90 Tenn. 
619, 18 S.W. 402; State v. Black Bros., 116 
Tex. 618, 625-629, 297 S.W. 213, 217-218; 
Guess v. Azar, 57 So. 2d 443 (Fla.); Wilcoæ- 
en v. McGhee, 12 Ill. 381, 385-386; Jones, 
Easements, sec. 298, 301; Simonton, Ways by 
Necessity, 25 Columbia Law Rev. 571, 575. 
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term easement, you can issue only a tempo- 
rary permit. It may, therefore, be desirable 
to devise some administrative machinery 
pursuant to which an application to your 
Department for the construction of a road 
across national forest lands can be referred 
by you to the Department of the Interior for 
the grant of an easement without requiring 
the filing of multiple applications. While 
I believe such a machinery can be estab- 
lished under 16 U.S.C. 525 and 472, whether 
you should attempt to do so is again a mat- 
ter confided to your discretion. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney General, 
EXHIBIT 2 
S. 2936 

(In the Senate of the United States, 
March 1, 1962; Mr. Morse (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BELE, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. Jackson, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Moss, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. HICKEY) 
introduced the following bill; which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works: ) 

A bill to amend chapter 2 of title 23, 
United States Code, to provide for the sys- 
tem of forest development roads and trails 
needed for the utilization and protection 
of lands administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 2 of title 23, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 205 a 
new section as follows: 

“§ 205A. System of forest development roads 
and trails 

“(a) The Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
inafter in this section called the Secretary) 
is authorized and directed under rules and 
regulations to be promulgated by him to 
provide a system of development roads and 
trails in locations and according to spec- 
ifications which will permit maximum 
long-term economy in the development and 
management of all the resources on lands 
administered by the Forest Service. These 
roads shall be known also as ‘multiple use 
Management roads’ and shall be designed 
and used to enable the land administered 
by the Forest Service to be managed under 
the principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield for mineral, outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, wildlife and fish pur- 
poses and other authorized uses and services. 
Development roads and trails may be con- 
structed, reconstructed, and maintained, 
and such roads and trails or rights-of-way 
therefor may be acquired by purchase, ex- 
change, or condemnation, by the Secretary 
utilizing appropriated funds, by require- 
ments on Forest Service contractors, includ- 
ing provisions for amortization of road costs 
in contracts, by requiring the payment of 
fees for the use and maintenance of roads 
and trails, by cooperation with public or 
private agencies or persons, or by a com- 
bination of these methods. The regulations 
of the Secretary shall provide that no fees 
for the use and maintenance of roads and 
trails shall be required if he determines 
that the interest of the United States does 
not require such payment. 

“(b) Fees paid for the use of any road as 
to which the agreement under which the 
United States obtained its rights provides 
for delayed payments may be placed in a 
special account to pay the vendor and fees 
paid to cover the maintenance of roads 
are hereby made available until expended 
to cover the cost to the United States of 
accomplishing the purposes for which de- 
posited: Provided, That deposits received 
for work on adjacent and overlapping areas 
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may be combined when it is the most prac- 
ticable and efficient manner of performing 
the work and cost thereof may be deter- 
mined by estimates: And provided further, 
That unexpended balances upon accom- 
plishment of the purpose for which deposited 
shall be transferred to miscellaneous receipts 
or refunded.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 2 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing after 
“205. Forest development roads and trails.” 
a new item as follows: 

“205A. System of forest development roads 
and trails.” 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of sections 205 and 205A of title 
23, United States Code, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for forest 
development roads and trails to and on the 
national forests the following sums: $67,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and $90,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and $120,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
that my revised access-road bill remain 
at the desk until March 5 for the addition 
of other cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the acting 
majority leader for a moment. I am 
perfectly willing to yield the floor for 
the time being, although I wish to take 
10 or 15 minutes to place in the Recorp 
certain other material dealing with the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
was entered into earlier this afternoon 
with respect to the District of Columbia 
capital punishment bill. However, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] has pending before 
the Senate a bill which he wishes to call 
up this afternoon. He has been called 
to a committee meeting, and I have 
received a message that he cannot leave 
the committee now. He would like to 
have the bill brought out, and he is will- 
ing to accept the Morse amendment to 
it. In a few moments I shall submit 
that amendment; but first I wish to ob- 
tain unanimous consent that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] be per- 
mitted to submit subsequently, for the 
ReEcorp, any statement he may wish to 
submit regarding the bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


TRANSFER OF THE U.S. VESSEL 
“ALASKA” TO THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McGEE. Then, Mr. President, if 
it is agreeable to the Senate, I move that 
the Senate now proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 813, House bill 3788. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3788) to provide for the 
transfer of the U.S. vessel Alaska to the 
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State of California for the use and bene- 
fit of the department of fish and game of 
such State. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to this 
bill, I submit the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 


Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall (1) be conditional upon the State 
of California paying to the Secretary of the 
Interior, as consideration for the vessel con- 
veyed, an amount equal to fifty percent of 
the fair market value of such vessel at the 
time it was leased by the State in California, 
as determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior; and (2) provided that such vessel 
shall be used for a public purpose and if it 
should cease to be so used, all right, title, and 
interest therein shall immediately revert to 
the United States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Record a discussion 
we had in the Senate in regard to this 
subject matter at the last time when 
this measure was before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 1, 1961] 


TRANSFER OF U.S. VESSEL “ALASKA” TO STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate return to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 813, H.R. 3788. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 3788) 
to provide for the transfer of the U.S, ves- 
sel Alaska to the State of California, for 
the use and benefit of the department of 
fish and game of such State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, 

Mr. Morse. I wish to make a few com- 
ments on the bill. 

Tam at a loss to understand the explana- 
tion of Calendar 813, H.R. 3788, which the 
Department of the Interior has made. A 
letter from Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, states: 

“In 1956, the vessel was no longer required 
for our research purposes and was declared 
to be in excess of our needs. Thereafter, the 
General Services Administration authorized 
disposal of the vessel as surplus to the needs 
of the Government. Bids were solicited for 
sale of the vessel; however, no sale was con- 
summated at that time.” 

I understand, therefore, that bids were re- 
ceived by the General Services Administra- 
tion, but they did not think the bids were 
sufficient, and therefore no sale was con- 
summated. 

Notice what happened then: 

“The State of California requested that 
the Alaska be made available to it on an in- 
definite loan basis. In the circumstances, 
that request was approved and the vessel 
es remained in use by the State since that 

e.” 

Mr. President, that is a remarkable trans- 
action. I think we had better find out by 
what authority any department proceeds to 
loan out Federal property to a State or to 
anyone else for use by that State or any 
other recipient as property of all the taxpay- 
ers of this country with apparently no rental 
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and no compensation to be received by the 
Federal taxpayers. 

Notice what happened then: 

“We believe the value of thé Alaska, as a 
fishing boat, probably would not exceed 
$25,000. We are advised, however, that the 
State has expended $195,000 for alteration 
and conversion of the craft as a biological 
research vessel.” 

That is very interesting. By what author- 
ity did the General Services Administration 
proceed to let the State of California spend 
$195,000 on a piece of Federal property with- 
out any transfer of title of that property to 
the State of California, with the State of 
California investing all that money in the 
vessel, without even introducing a bill in 
Congress to give the vessel to the State? Yet 
the State spent $195,000 on the vessel. 

I do not like the procedure. I do not like 
anything about this procedure. I wanta full 
and detailed explanation from the General 
Services Administration and from the De- 
partment of the Interior with regard to this 
procedure. If we once allow this precedent 
to be established, if we once allow this pro- 
cedure to be followed on the part of the 
General Services Administration and the De- 
partment of the Interior, we will open the 
gates for this kind of procedure which is not 
in the interest of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. 

There are a great many State fishery and 
wildlife departments who would like to be 
the recipient of this kind of handout. If 
we are going to start this with California, 
let us see what we can do for the benefit 
of fishery and wildlife departments of other 
States, too, 

I object to the bill being considered on 
the calendar until I get a full explanation 
from both the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Department of the Interior, 
telling me by what procedure and by what 
law the vessel was turned over to the State 
of California and by what right this course 
of action was followed. 

It would be very easy to get approval for 
this kind of transfer. It would be very easy, 
if they are going to spend $195,000, to pay 
50 percent of the appraised fair market value 
of the vessel, which is all that the Morse 
formula calls for. That would amount to 
$12,500. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in es- 
sence this bill would transfer to the State 
of California a ship which was under the 
jurisdiction of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. It was loaned, to the 
State of California; and, as the previous 
record will show, no lease interest was 
entered into at that time; but California 
used the ship, and California spent 
$195,000 on it. 

I commented on that procedure by 
California when we discussed this mat- 
ter before. I stated that that expendi- 
ture by California should not result in 
giving to California, for nothing, any 
vested right in the ship; and I said that 
now to turn over the ship to California, 
without further payment, would be a 
clear violation of the Morse formula; 
and I also said that since 1946, I have 
stubbornly and consistently and—as I 
think my colleagues will agree—persist- 
ently battled for compliance with the 
Morse formula. In the cloakrooms, my 
colleagues generally tell me how right 
I am; they say, Sometimes we have to 
disagree with you on the floor of the 
Senate; but insofar as you are consistent 
about it, we cannot quarrel with you 
about the public policy for which you 
are fighting.” 
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Since 1946, it has resulted in saving 
the taxpayers of the Nation a great 
many millions of dollars, Mr. President; 
and let me say that I have received 
as I received earlier this afternoon from 
the Senators from Wyoming, in connec- 
tion with another bill which involved 
the application of the Morse formula— 
from other Senators, as I am now re- 
ceiving from the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], very fine cooperation. The 
Senator from California has asked me 
to inform the Senate that he finds my 
amendment acceptable, and he hopes 
the Senate will adopt it. 

I wish to state, as I have stated in 
times past in regard to similar matters, 
that the Senator from California is not 
accepting my amendment as a matter 
of form; he is accepting my amendment 
on the basis of its substance and its 
merits. He believes my amendment 
should be added to this bill, and he 
wants it included in this bill. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear—as 
I have done in the past—when on rare 
occasions we have had some difficulty 
in connection with bills which, when the 
Senate sent them to conference, con- 
tained the Morse formula. In some 
cases the Morse formula provision was 
stricken from them by the conferees. 
If a bill goes to conference with a Morse 
formula provision added by the Senate, 
that formula should be retained in the 
bill. I wish to have it understood clearly 
that if the conference report, when it 
comes to the Senate, does not include 
the Morse formula, I shall do my very 
best to see to it that the conference 
report is not adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. President, let me state that I have 
received excellent cooperation on this 
matter from the Senator from California 
{Mr. Excz RI. If I did not receive co- 
operation of that sort from conference 
committees, of course I could not agree 
to have a bill which includes the Morse 
formula go to conference, because then 
that procedure would be only a parlia- 
mentary device to give me a “run- 
around.” So I wish to make perfectly 
clear that that is not the intention of 
the Senator from California. 

In fact, I should like to send a little 
message to the Governor of California: 
He should know that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] has worked very 
hard in connection with this matter, 
and has given the Governor excellent 
support on it; and I think some reciproc- 
ity now is due from the Governor of 
California, I believe the Governor 
should make very clear, very quickly, 
that when the Morse formula amend- 
ment is added to this bill and when the 
bill including that amendment is passed 
today by the Senate, it is acceptable to 
him, and that the State of California 
will proceed to raise the necessary money 
in order to comply with the provisions 
of the Morse formula. It is a small 
amount of money, for the RECORD shows, 
and I have already stated it for the 
Recorp, that the estimate was that when 
the ship was turned over to California, 
it was worth somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000, which means that 
50 percent of its appraised fair market 
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value is $12,500. California has already 
spent $195,000 on the ship. 

So, Mr. President, if California is now 
able to obtain the ship by paying $12,500, 
and if California thought the ship was 
worth the expenditure of $195,000, the 
$12,500 payment will be just a drop in 
the bucket. But the principle is very 
important, because it protects a very 
precious precedent which we established 
in 1946, when the subcommittee which 
first established the Morse formula in 
respect to surplus military property 
brought forth this formula which calls 
for the payment of 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value when a piece 
of property is going to a State or to a 
subdivision thereof, for a public use, 
and for the payment of 100 percent of 
the appraised fair market value when 
the property is going for a private use. 

I want the Recorp to show—as I said 
earlier today to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming—that I deeply appreciate the co- 
operation I have received from the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] in 
connection with this matter; and I urge 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Do I correctly under- 
stand, in connection with the report re- 
ceived from the Department, that in 
connection with this matter the De- 
partment has received close cooperation 
from the State of California, and that 
the reports received by the Department 
from California were almost as helpful 
as if the Department itself had engaged 
in their preparation? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course that is the 
case; and there is no question about the 
fine cooperation which we have received 
from the State of California. So I wish 
to put an end to any question about the 
kind of cooperation we have received 
from the State of California in connec- 
tion with this measure. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt from the report dealing 
with the matter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 830) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

H.R. 3788 would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to donate and con- 
vey to the State of California, for the use 
and benefit of the department of fish and 
game of the State, all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in and to the fishing 
vessel Alaska. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

The vessel involved is 100 feet in length, 
and was constructed in 1947 for use in the 
tuna fishery. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service acquired the vessel in 1950 for use 
in fisheries research, and then attempted to 
sell the vessel in 1956 when it was no longer 
needed. No purchaser appeared, whereupon 
the State of California requested that the 
vessel be turned over to it as a loan, for 
State biological research. The request was 
granted, under a 10-year operating agree- 
ment, entered into on June 22, 1957, between 
the fish and game department and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 
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The State of California has expended 
$195,000 to fit the vessel for its purposes. In- 
asmuch as its value for fishery use probably 
would not exceed $25,000, the Interior De- 
partment is on record to the effect that 
continued use by the California Fish and 
Game Department is advisable in that both 
State and Federal Government have an inter- 
est in the research work thus made possible. 

The report of the Department of the In- 
terior on the bill, addressed to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, is appended. No objection to 
the bill has been recorded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 3788) was read the third 
time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of Calendar No. 
496, House bill 5143, to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 5143) to amend section 801 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the com- 
ments I shall make at this time will be 
in regard to Senate bill 1380, Calendar 
No. 347, to amend section 801 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into earlier today provides that 
on March 12 the Senate will proceed to 
take up this measure, that the time 
available for debate on the bill shall be 
limited to 2 hours, and that 30 minutes 
will be available to each side for debate 
on each amendment. That arrange- 
ment is perfectly satisfactory to me; 
and certainly it is a complete answer, let 
me say, to any newspaper articles to the 
effect that I sought to engage in a fili- 
buster against this bill. Such has never 
been my intention or desire. I do want, 
however, an adequate record on the bill; 
and we do not have an adequate record 
at the present time. 5 

This bill is of vital policy importance. 
Although it is a District of Columbia 
bill, I say to Senators that when they 
vote on the bill they are voting on a 
subject matter of great policy dimen- 
sions in the whole field of law enforce- 
ment and the treatment of prisoners. 
Mr. President, we are dealing with a 
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subject matter of which I am sure many 
Members of the Senate will not be fully 
aware until they start getting the public 
reaction to whatever action is taken on 
the bill. 

In 1956 I made a 20-minute speech 
in the Senate, setting forth my views in 
opposition to capital punishment. I said 
then that my views were based upon 
matters of religious faith; that, to me, 
very basic moral issues were involved. 
I did not seek then, nor do I now, to im- 
pose my religious viewpoint in the Sen- 
ate. Of course, I have the duty to keep 
trust with my faith. 

I think the whole matter of capital 
punishment, life imprisonment, parole or 
no parole, must be very seriously con- 
sidered, and this is the vehicle that puts 
it before the Senate in its general im- 
plications, whether it is desired or not. 

The little speech I made in 1956 which 
I mentioned earlier was reprinted in the 
Des Moines Register, and from the Des 
Moines Register it was reprinted by a 
group of religious periodicals and mag- 
azines; and in the 90 days following its 
reprint in the Des Moines Register I 
received several thousand letters and 
telegrams, through my office, bearing 
upon the position I took. They were 99 
percent-plus in support of my position. 

It may be said, “All you heard from 
were the anti-capital-punishment peo- 
ple.” Iam only citing the statistic, how- 
ever, to show the Senate that they rep- 
resent a substantial group, who have 
great concern over this question of cap- 
ital punishment. 

Between now and March 12, much 
can be done to remedy the situation. 
Today there is no adequate record on the 
bill. The committee hearings, such as 
they were, have not been printed. One of 
my objections to the consideration of 
the bill at this time, or on March 12, is 
that we do not have a record on the 
basis of which the Senate can justify 
action on the bill. The hearings were 
very brief, and there were not called 
before the committee qualified experts 
in criminology and penology. Witnesses 
were called before the committee who 
represented primarily prosecutors, local 
bar associations, and a judge or two. 

As a lawyer, I say, Woe unto us if we 
should turn over to prosecutors, bar as- 
sociations, and a few judges the decision 
as to how we should handle prisoners. 
They have a contribution to make, but 
only a contribution. They have a point 
of view to be weighed, but only a point 
of view. Their opinion is valuable, but 
it should never be exclusive or conclu- 
sive. When we are dealing with the 
whole question of law enforcement, 
punishment of the convicted, and pro- 
cedures that we ought to consider in 
the handling of prisoners, we had better 
get the point of view of persons in addi- 
tion to prosecutors, bar groups, and 
judges. 

It is my position that the bill should 
go back to the committee for thorough 
hearings—they do not have to be long, 
but they should be thorough—in which 
there would be called before the com- 
mittee as witnesses some of the out- 
standing criminologists and penologists 
in this country, some of the outstanding 
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prison administrators and wardens, and 
some of the recognized constitutional 
law experts, because in the course of 
the discussion of the bill we shall get 
into some questions of constitutional 
law, particularly when we enter into a 
3 of the pardon phases of the 
W. 


So on March 12, or 13, whenever we 
appropriately reach that question in the 
procedural handling of th: bill, I shall 
move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia for 
further hearings, with instructions, I 
want to make very clear that I shall work 
out by then a time limitation within 
which the committee should report back, 
so no one will be in doubt as to my desire 
to get the bill before the Senate for a 
vote. I think the bill should be rereferred 
with instructions to the committee to 
report back in 2 weeks, and during 
those 2 weeks there should be called 
before the committee at least a few of 
the recognized authorities in this field. 

Without taking the time to read them 
all, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the RECORD a very 
brief list of prominent criminologists and 
penologists, which was furnished to me 
by the Library of Congress who dispute 
the claim that capital punishment is a 
deterrent to crime. Yet it will be found 
that proponents of the bill are in favor 
of it on the ground that it is necessary 
because it is a deterrent to crime. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


PROMINENT CRIMINOLOGISTS AND PENOLOGISTS 


The following criminologists and penol- 
ogists have taken the position that no proof 
exists which supports the thesis that capital 
punishment is a deterrent to crime. Some 
of them have gone further and maintained 
that available statistics can be interpreted 
as indicating, positively, that capital punish- 
ment is not a deterrent. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, criminologist; 
coauthor, with Prof. Negley K. Teeters, of 
“New Horizons in Criminology.” 

Prof. Richard C. Donnelly, professor of law, 
Yale University, and retired member of the 
Connecticut Board of Parole. 

Clinton E. Duffy, former warden of San 
Quentin Prison. 

Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment (Great 
Britain, 1949-53). 

Dr. William F. Graves, former prison doctor 
at San Quentin. 

Lewis E. Lawes, former warden of Sing 
Sing Prison in New York. 

Dr. Austin H. McCormick, professor of 
criminology at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Donal MacNamara, president of the New 
York Institute of Criminology. 

Richard A. McGee, director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, California. 

Dr. Thorsten Sellin, chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Negley K. Teeters, coauthor, with Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, of “New Horizons in 
Criminology.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
some of these and other experts should 
be called. Not only have these crimi- 
nologists and penologists taken the posi- 
tion that no proof exists that capital 
punishment is a deterrent to crime, but 
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some of them have gone further and 
have maintained that available statis- 
tics show capital punishment is not a 
deterrent to crime. 

In the hearings that I shall ask the 
Senate to authorize there ought to ap- 
pear before the committee some of the 
outstanding prison wardens, Federal and 
State, to testify on this subject. But, 
it may be said: “This is only a little Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill.” It is, technically, 
but it is a bill that would establish a 
precedent, and we shall never be able 
to escape the fact that this was the con- 
sidered judgment of the Senate con- 
cerning the handling of prisoners who 
fall under Federal jurisdiction. The 
whole Federal jurisdiction, so far as 
policy is concerned, is inescapably in- 
tertwined in this discussion, Within the 
next few years, there very well might be 
proposals for modification of our Fed- 
eral statutes in regard to punishment for 
Federal crimes and the handling of 
prisoners. 

I do not wish to see us make the mis- 
take of establishing a legislative prece- 
dent on the District of Columbia bill 
which will rise to plague us when we 
have a bill of wider scope before us. 
One should not give me the argument 
that we could change it then. I have 
been here too long, and I know how the 
Senate works. It is a great handicap to 
have a precedent established in 1962 in 
the whole field of the treatment of 
prisoners and to expect that in 1963, 
1964, or 1965 the Senate will reverse 
itself merely because the next bill may 
be broader in scope, so far as jurisdiction 
is concerned, but not broader in scope 
so far as an individual human life is 
concerned. 

I shall be very frank with the Senate 
as to what my procedural policy is 
to be. I have an amendment pending 
before the Senate which would provide 
for the abolition of capital punishment 
and a substitution therefor, in any case 
that capital punishment otherwise would 
have been imposed, of life imprisonment 
with a denial of parole. I prefer that for 
the reasons I set out in my speech the 
other day, and that I shall cover in my 
speech on March 12. I think that is the 
best solution to the problem. 

The legislative process calls for con- 
sidering alternatives. If I cannot con- 
vince Senators that is the procedure we 
ought to follow, I shall suggest an al- 
ternative, if we provide for capital 
punishment, in the form of an amend- 
ment I shall offer this afternoon and 
have printed and referred. I shall call 
it up during the course of the debate, if 
it becomes parliamentarily necessary. 
The amendment would provide capital 
punishment but also would provide for 
mandatory life imprisonment as one 
alternative. 

One might say, “Senator, why not pro- 
pose that amendment in the first in- 
stance, not your first amendment, and 
be done with it?” It is because that 
issue deals with my very deep conviction 
that God and God alone should render 
the decision as to whether life should be 
taken. When it comes to the admin- 
istration of government by way of im- 
posing penalties for crimes committed, 
I happen to think it is immoral to inflict 
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capital punishment. Honest and sincere 
people may have different moral evalua- 
tions. That happens to be mine. 

There are also very good substantive 
arguments—which I shall make on 
March 12, citing writings of some of 
the authorities I have mentioned by 
name—to the effect that capital punish- 
ment does not produce the social results 
1 people are inclined to attribute 
to it. 

Mr. President, I submit, for appropri- 
ate reference, an amendment to the bill 
on page 2, line 7, beginning with the 
word “be” to strike out all through the 
period on line 9 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Not be eligible for parole. 


The language would then read: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, a person convicted of first degree mur- 
der and upon whom a sentence of life im- 
prisonment is imposed shall not be eligible 
for parole. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
also offer a third amendment which will 
provide for a third alternative. It would 
permit capital punishment. It would 
permit mandatory life imprisonment. It 
would also permit discretion, if the jury 
did not hand down a verdict requiring 
mandatory life imprisonment or execu- 
tion. It would authorize the judge to 
impose life imprisonment with parole. 

In other words, the amendment would 
provide that the jury, in effect, could 
pass the buck to the judge. The jury 
could find the defendant guilty, but leave 
it to the judge to impose the sentence. 
That could include a sentence of life 
imprisonment with parole. 

I am a little surprised that there has 
not been more public discussion of the 
law as it already exists in the other 
States, although I wish to say I am 
deeply grateful to the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for its editorials on 
this subject over the years. They are 
somewhat at variance with each other 
from time to time, but I think they have 
served a good educational purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record again 
at this point the Washington Post and 
Times Herald editorial of February 15 of 
this year. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ArcHaAIc Law 

Deputy Attorney General Byron White has 
reminded the Senate that the District of 
Columbia is the sole remaining jurisdiction 
in the United States where the death penalty 
is mandatory for first-degree murder. The 
law is archaic he declared and has effectively 
discouraged convictions in the District be- 
cause of the reluctance of judges and juries 
to impose death sentences. Over a 10-year 
period, according to the Deputy Attorney 
General, only 28 of 276 persons indicted for 
first-degree murder were convicted of that 
charge 


‘The reluctance of judges and juries to con- 
demn a man to death is not hard to un- 
derstand in a civilized community. The 
punishment, imposed in first-degree murder 
convictions, follows the philosophy of exact- 
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ing an eye for an eye and is barbaric. Im- 
prisonment serves quite as well to protect 
the community from dangerous felons and 
does a great deal more to promote 

for the sanctity of human life. In addition, 
it affords a means of correcting a mistaken 
jury verdict. 

This newspaper is in thorough agreement, 
therefore, with the amendment which Sena- 
tor Warne Morse has proposed to the pend- 
ing bill, already passed by the House, which 
would make the penalty of death discretion- 
ary with judge and jury. Mr. Morse would 
eliminate the death penalty altogether but 
permit the jury, in connection with certain 
crimes which now entail a death sentence, 
to impose a sentence of life imprisonment 
without possibility of parole. 

The Senate is scheduled to consider the 
death-penalty bill early next week. We hope 
at the very least that it will follow the lead 
of the House and eliminate the mandatory 
imposition of the penalty, allowing a jury to 
impose life imprisonment by unanimous 
recommendation. 


Mr. MORSE. In the course of the 
editorial the editorial writer says: 


This newspaper is in thorough agreement, 
therefore, with the amendment which Sena- 
tor Warne MoRsE has to the pend- 
ing bill, already passed by the House, which 
would make the penalty of death discretion- 
ary with judge and jury. Mr. Morse would 
eliminate the death penalty altogether but 
permit the jury, in connection with certain 
crimes which now entail a death sentence, 
to impose a sentence of life imprisonment 
without possibility of parole. 

The Senate is scheduled to consider the 
death penalty bill early next week. We hope 
at the very least that it will follow the lead 
of the House and eliminate the mandatory 
imposition of the penalty, allowing a jury 
to impose life imprisonment by unanimous 
recommendation. 


On February 28 the Washington Post 
and Times Herald published another 
editorial, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FimsT-DEGREE MURDER 

The Senate is scheduled today to consider 
the Abernethy bill, passed by the House, 
which would modify the mandatory death 
penalty now attached to any first degree 
murder conviction in the District of Colum- 
bla. The effect of the bill would be simply 
to bring sentencing in the District into con- 
formity with the practice prevailing in every 
other Federal jurisdiction. This is to say, 
“Whoever is guilty of murder in the first 
degree, shall suffer death unless the jury 
qualifies its verdict by adding thereto ‘with- 
out capital punishment,’ in which event he 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for life.” 

It seems to us that every practical and 
moral consideration argues for Senate en- 
dorsement of this change. The compelling 
practical consideration is this: it is extreme- 
ly difficult to persuade juries to convict of 
murder in the first degree when the inescap- 
able penalty is death; and when juries do 
convict, appellate courts commonly find 
some flaw requiring reversal. From the 
moral point of view, it seems genuinely hide- 
ous to decree the snufling out of human life 
so indiscriminately and inflexibly. 

This newspaper, which has long felt that 
capital punishment can serve only to dimin- 
ish respect for life, hopes that one day the 
death penalty will be abandoned altogether 
in the District of Columbia. But that is an 
issue which can be resolved at some time 
in the future. For the present, we urge 
only that the Senate join the House in allow- 
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ing juries to temper justice with some degree 
of mercy and reason. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial favors the passage of the bill as 
proposed by the committee. It could 
be said that the newspaper gave me ap- 
proval of my principle but gave the 
committee the vote. 

It takes a little time to get the public 
to understand the importance of putting 
a sound principle into legislative form. 

The editorial of February 28 states in 
part: 

It seems to us that every practical and 
moral consideration argues for Senate en- 
dorsement of this change. The compelling 
practical consideration is this: It is ex- 
tremely difficult to persuade juries to convict 
of murder in the first degree when the in- 
escapable penalty is death; and when juries 
do convict, appellate courts commonly find 
some flaw requiring reversal. From the moral 
point of view, it seems genuinely hideous to 
decree the snuffing out of human life so 
indiscriminately and inflexibly. 

This newspaper, which has long felt that 
capital punishment can serve only to di- 
minish respect for life, hopes that one day 
the death penalty will be abandoned alto- 
gether in the District of Columbia. But that 
is an issue which can be resolved at some 
time in the future. For the present, we 
urge only that the Senate join the House 
in allowing juries to temper justice with some 
degree of mercy and reason. 


I say good naturedly to the Washing- 
ton Post, “Be of greater faith. Here is 
your chance to help.” If you mean it 
when you say, as you do: 

Prom the moral point of view, it seems 
genuinely hideous to decree the snuffing out 
of human life so indiscriminately and infiex- 
ibly. This newspaper, which has long felt 
that capital punishment can serve only to 
diminish respect for life, hopes that one day 
the death penalty will be abandoned alto- 
gether in the District of Columbia. 


I say, “Why walk out on me? We 
have a chance. Now is the time to try.” 

If the Washington Post really believes 
that statement, it should stand by its 
previous endorsement of my point of 
view. At least, we ought to go to a vote 
on the question with the editorial sup- 
port of journalists who say that they be- 
lieve with me on the moral principle in- 
volved. 

Over the years the Washington Post 
has published a series of editorials on 
the capital punishment issue. I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 28, 1960] 
A LIFE ror A LIFE 

Within the next few weeks a new date will 
be set for a convicted murderer, Willie Lee 
Stewart, to die in the electric chair at the 
District jail. Lacking the facile pen of a 
Caryl Chessman and lacking the interest or 
notoriety that Chessman has created abroad, 
Stewart probably will pay the penalty pre- 
scribed by the law. Like Chessman, he has 
exhausted a variety of appeals; he also has 
been sentenced to death in three successive 
trials for a slaying committed nearly 7 years 
ago. Although the courts haye accepted 
evidence that Stewart is of retarded men- 
tality, there is no question that he is a mur- 
derer. Yet there is a decided inequality be- 
tween his probable fate and the reprieve 
accorded Chessman. 
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This newspaper is opposed to capital 
punishment, but we shall not attempt to 
argue here whether or not Stewart should 
forfeit his life. It is bad practice to bend 
or alter broad principles of law in terms of 
individual cases. What the situation il- 
lustrates is not merely the inflexible and in- 
exorable quality of capital punishment itself, 
but also the peculiar rigidity of the out- 
moded District law which makes the death 
sentence mandatory upon conviction of first- 
degree murder. The District is one of the 
last jurisdictions in the country to retain 
the mandatory sentence which leaves no dis- 
cretion to the judge. This law will be put 
to another test in the murder trial of Rus- 
sell Wayne Carpenter beginning on Monday. 

We think that it is time for reexamination, 
in Washington and throughout the country, 
of the utility and ethics of capital punish- 
ment. The desirability of such a review has 
little or nothing to do with the foreign reac- 


The case for abolition of capital punish- 
ment rests, we believe, upon two principal 
grounds. The first is that the deterrent ef- 
fect attributed to the death sentence itself 
seems to be based largely or partly on a 
myth, the same myth that was used to 


dent Nixon, in a comment about the Chess- 
man case the other day, his per- 
sonal view that the death sentence ought to 
be retained as a deterrent against atrocious 
crimes. It is probably true, as Mr. Nixon 
observed, that the enactment of the Lind- 
bergh law making kidnaping a Federal crime 
had a substantial effect in reducing the in- 
cidence; but there is no showing that the 


nt by noncapital means 
seems to be an effective deterrent, if punish- 
ment is what deters crime. 

There is another consideration. The proc- 
ess of trial and justice can go awry, and men 
have been executed by error on what has 
seemed to be conclusive evidence. Where 
the punishment is life imprisonment or some 
other less ultimate penalty than death, it 
is possible to make at least a degree of resti- 
tution when mistakes are discovered. With 
the death sentence, rehabilitation is beyond 
human power. 

The most basic argument for abolition of 
capital punishment, however, rests upon 
moral grounds. If life is sacred, and if man 
is created in the image of God, does society 
really have the right to exact a life for a 
life? War is a special circumstance which 
has its own rules of morality or the opposite; 
but in terms of deliberative justice is the 
state really warranted in arrogating to itself 
the role of God? We think not. Society 
certainly has the right to protect its mem- 
bers against heinous crimes by seeing to it 
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that offenders are confined or otherwise in- 
sulated; but we question profoundly whether 
capital punishment can do other than de- 
grade the values of human dignity and in- 
violability to which Western civilization is 
dedicated. 

Actually the death sentence, particularly 
the mandatory death sentence, is a relic of 
the concept described by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van in their phrase about making the punish- 
ment fit the crime. Modern penology be- 
lieves in making the punishment fit the 
criminal, and fit the range of sometimes un- 
controllable mental and emotional factors 
that influence aberrant behavior. The re- 
luctance to take a life even in atonement for 
the most vicious crime undoubtedly weighed 
heavily in Governor Brown’s anguishing de- 
cision to reprieve Chessman and ask the 
California Legislature to consider again the 
question of the death penalty. 

For these reasons we hope that the Chess- 
man case, all the ballyhoo aside, will provoke 
a searching scrutiny of the principle of capi- 
tal punishment, not only in California but 
also in the District of Columbia and in every 
jurisdiction where human being may be exe- 
cuted at the fiat of the state. If such cases 
provoke the revision of antiquated and bar- 
barous laws along more humane lines, even 
the most wretched lives may have con- 
tributed to a socially useful purpose. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1960] 
WHEN THE STATE TAKES A LIFE 


Barring providential intervention, Caryl 
Chessman will cease to exist as a person at 10 
a. m., Pacific time, on Monday. He will not 
cease to exist as an issue. Foreign reaction 
to the execution of this convict nearly 12 
years after his arrest would see to that, even 
if the grisly process of capital punishment 
exacting its metered toll had not already 
begun to haunt and sicken many Americans. 

Governor Brown, who stayed the execution 
in February, may yet request the Supreme 
Court of California for clemency. But it 
may well be that this sacrifice in the gas 
chamber is necessary, as Chessman himself 
has seemed to think, in order to jolt the 
conscience of California and of the United 
States. That jolt is surely coming. 

Capital punishment is not only brutal, it 
also is futile. Many penologists, including 
a number of prison wardens, agree that it is 
not a significant deterrent to crime. The 
seven States in this country and the many 
foreign countries that have prohibited or 
abolished it have reported no untoward prob- 
lems on that account. Moreover, capital 
punishment makes no restitution whatever 
to the victim or victims of the crimes for 
which it is exacted. Instead, it involves the 
State—and thereby all the people—in a new 
enormity that compounds the original crime. 

Whether Chessman had a fair trial and re- 
view of his conviction for the rape-kidnap- 
ing of which he was accused is pointless to 
argue. There are enough discrepancies to 
warrant some serious misgivings—in the 
identification by witnesses, in the transcript 
of the trial and in the curious technicality 
that subjected him to the death penalty be- 
cause he transported his victim a short dis- 
tance. But State and Federal courts have 
spoken, and the men who compose them are 
not unfair or insensitive. It is enough to 
accept the judgment that under present law 
Chessman has exhausted his rights. He 
has been convicted of a fiendish crime, and 
it is unn to squander pity on him 
as an individual. 

A far larger question is that of the punish- 
ment itself. Apart from the moral issue, 
which is very great and which involves 
society in the role of God, the very finality 
of the act precludes any correction of error. 

This is not a negligible factor. A number 
of men are said to have been reprieved from 
death row at California’s San Quentin prison 
in the last few years on the basis of new 
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evidence. Howard K. Smith, in his extraor- 
dinary CBS radio documentary Thursday 
night, carried the account of a onetime as- 
sistant to a Governor of California who 
sought to flash a last-minute stay of execu- 
tion because of new facts exonerating the 
accused, only to hear the trap on the gallows 
drop as he was talking to the warden. 

And then there is the brutalizing factor. 
Elsewhere on this page we reprint from 
Frontier magazine an article by Dr. William 
F. Graves, a former physician at San Quen- 
tin. He recounts how an insane convict was 
shocked back to legal sanity so that he could 
be executed, and how another convict dying 
of cancer was subjected to three operations 
so that the state rather than the disease 
could claim his life. This amounts to sheer 
sadism. 

Caryl Chessman may die under a system of 
law that exacts a life for a life or, as in his 
case, for something less. This brilliant, 
warped, wretched and dangerous man may 
warrant no special grief on his own account, 
but he has at least served to focus attention 
upon an archaic procedure under which 
others without Chessman’s facile pen die 
substantially unnoted and without purpose. 
Happily, such instances in the District of 
Columbia should be markedly diminished 
when Congress passes the proposed revision 
of the death penalty. 

What is at stake, basically, is in Albert 
Schweitzer’s memorable phrase, “reverence 
for life.” A society which profanes this 
reverence, in respect of even the most das- 
tardly criminal, inescapably degrades itself 
in the process. “Any man’s death diminishes 
me,” said John Donne many years ago, “be- 
cause I am involved in mankind.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point a very fine article on the 
same subject written by Mr. Edward 
Bennett Williams, who is one of the Na- 
tion’s leading criminal lawyers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
Dick in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 6, 1960] 


A RELIC OF THE BaRBAROUS Days WHEN LAW 
DEMANDED EYE FoR EYE 


(By Edward Bennett Williams) 


Caryl Chessman’s 12 years in “death row” 
have underscored the inhumanity, the in- 
justice, and the inequality of capital punish- 
ment. It is inhuman because its deterrent 
effects are now recognized as a myth. It is 
unjust because it leaves no remedy for a 
mistake. It is unequal because it is exacted 
almost exclusively of the poor and the ig- 
norant. It is, in short, a relic of the bar- 
barous days when our law demanded an eye 
for an eye. 

The District of Columbia is the only ju- 
risdiction in the United States which still has 
mandatory capital punishment for first-de- 
gree murder. If, as Vice President Nixon 
and many other people believe, capital pun- 
ishment acts as a deterrent to atrocious 
crimes, one might suppose that the District 
would have fewer murders than any other 
city of comparable size. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case. The record shows that our 
criminal homicide rate is as high or higher 
than all other American cities of comparable 
size. 

Today nine States have abolished capital 
punishment completely. The latest FBI 
statistics indicate that most of these States 
had a lower homicide rate than neighboring 
States which retain the death penalty. 

These statistics may be inconclusive in 
themselves, but they are in accord with the 
views of judges, penologists, and psychia- 
trists who have firsthand knowledge in this 
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field. Murder is the offense most often pun- 
ished by execution. Almost always it is a 
crime of passion and impulse. If the killer 
weighs the consequences of his act at all 
before he kills, he weighs them upon scales 
distorted by dark and twisted emotions. 

As Arthur Koestler has put it in his re- 
markable book, “Reflections on Hanging,” “a 
normal person in a normal state of mind just 
doesn't commit murder.” Penologists have 
searched in vain for a half century to find a 
single case of a convicted murderer who 
weighed and deliberated over the conse- 
quences of his deed in terms of death or 
imprisonment for himself before perpetrat- 
ing the lethal act. 

Moreover, the deterrent effect of any sanc- 
tion depends in large measure upon its swift- 
ness and sureness rather than upon its se- 
verity. Whatever capital punishment may 
be, it is neither swift nor sure. Caryl Chess- 
man’s case is extreme but not unique. 

On March 12, 1953, one Willie Lee Stewart 
killed an elderly grocer during a holdup in 
the District of Columbia. On February 16, 
1960, our court of appeals upheld his con- 
viction for first-degree murder by a 5-to-4 
vote. Twice before he had been convicted 
but twice before his conviction had been 
reversed. 

The questions presented by his third ap- 
peal were so serious that they were consid- 
ered by the full court, and there is a good 
chance that the Supreme Court will agree 
to hear the case. If it does, Stewart's execu- 
tion must be postponed for many months. 
If the Supreme Court orders a new trial, the 
case may go on for years. 

But, as Judge Charles Fahy points out, 
“the judgment of death by electrocution no 
less now than before calls upon us to ex- 
amine the record with the utmost care to 
determine whether or not there is serious 
error.” 

Even the U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia now advocates the abolition of 
mandatory capital punishment because he 
says that juries are so reluctant to convict 
and the court of appeals is so reluctant to 
affirm in these cases. 

He points out that from July 1, 1953, to 
the present time, 104 defendants were in- 
dicted in the District of Columbia for first- 
degree murder. Only one of these defendants 
has been electrocuted. These statistics are 
fairly representative of the country as a 
whole. 

In 1958, for example, only 48 prisoners were 
executed under civil authority in the United 
States. Estimates by a group of American 
penologists indicate that not one out of a 
hundred homicides ends in an execution. 
Punishment so unswift and unsure can 
never be an effective deterrent. 

Certainly the death penalty is not neces- 
sary to protect society. It is almost unheard 
of for a convicted killer to kill again after 
he has been released from prison. Parole 
authorities do not release such prisoners un- 
less convinced that they are no longer dan- 
gerous to society. 

In any event, the risk of recidivism is out- 
weighed by the risk of executing innocent 
men. Unfortunately, the execution of the 
innocent is not a myth. tnesses make 
honest mistakes in identification. Circum- 
stantial evidence can point to the wrong 
man. Perjury can survive even penetrating 
cross-examination. 

Judge Curtis Bok, a veteran of more than 
20 years on the Pennsylvania bench, insists 
that the convictions of the innocent still 
outnumber the acquittals of the guilty. 
There are several fascinating and fully docu- 
mented compilations of cases where defend- 
ants were convicted of crimes committed by 
other men or even of crimes never committed 
at all. Capital punishment is indefensible 
if only because it renders irreversible these 
miscarriages of justice. 
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The death penalty is also indefensible to- 
day because it has become so discriminatory. 
Lewis E. Lawes served as warden at Sing Sing 
for many years. He took the last walk with 
condemned men many times. He later wrote 
that all of them were poor and most were 
friendless as well. 

It was not without some foundation when 
Clarence Darrow observed that “only the 
poor are put to death.“ In 1958 the majority 
of the defendants executed in this country 
were indigent Negroes. A penalty which has 
been virtually abolished for white men with 
money ought to be abolished for everybody. 

In the Middle Ages, society had a cata- 
log of tortures, including the Iron Maiden, 
drawing and quartering, bone-crushing, 
tongue extraction, blinding, nailpulling, 
burning at the stake, crushing by increasing 
weights, smearing with honey and spread- 
eagling over red ants’ nests, hanging by the 
thumbs, flaying, and burying alive. 

In 1603, this was the sentence passed on 
Sir Walter Raleigh following his conviction 
for treason: “That you shall be had from 
hence to the place whence you came, there 
to remain until the day of execution. And 
from thence you shall be drawn upon a 
hurdle through the open streets to the place 
of execution, there to be hanged and cut 
down alive, and your privy members cut off 
and thrown into the fire before your eyes, 
and your body shall be opened, your heart 
and bowels plucked out. Then your head to 
be stricken off from your body, and your 
body shall be divided into four quarters, to 
be disposed of at the King’s pleasure. And 
God have mercy upon your soul.” 

Less than 150 years ago, England had over 
200 offenses punishable by death, including 
stealing a lace handkerchief and shooting 
the King's deer. 

Civilized society has moved forward in its 
concept of crime and punishment. In this 
decade we must move still further. The 
gallows, the gas chamber, and the electric 
chair should be relegated to our museums to 
their appointed places alongside the rack, the 
thumbscrews, the guillotine and other dis- 
carded instruments of primitive injustice. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, although 
I am disappointed that the Washington 
Post gives me the words in support of 
the moral principles that Iam urging in 
my amendment, but gives the opposition 
the vote, I thank the Washington Post 
for the great educational service that I 
think it has rendered in the editorials 
that it has published, including even its 
last one. I hope that man’s inhumanity 
to man will not prevail on this subject. 

I hope that in this session of Congress 
we can adopt the Morse amendment, 
which would abolish capital punishment 
in the District, and substitute therefor 
mandatory life imprisonment. 

When I come to discuss this subject on 
March 12, I shall support an amendment 
to my preferred amendment, that is, the 
one that would abolish capital punish- 
ment and substitute mandatory life im- 
prisonment. 

Let me tell the Senate what I think 
would happen if the Senate should adopt 
either of my amendments. There would 
be more first degree murder convictions 
and fewer second degree murder convic- 
tions. There would be fewer hung juries. 
Furthermore, there would be less of a 
tendency for daily procrastination and 
the attempting of every possible tech- 
nicality in order to prevent the execu- 
tioner from going to work. I think the 
humaneness of my amendments would 
speak for themselves in any jury box, 
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and I think in the long run there would 
be a more efficient administration of the 
criminal law. 

I ask for the opportunity to present 
the witnesses to the District of Columbia 
who would make an adequate record on 
this subject, which the Senate does not 
now have. I do not speak critically of 
any of my colleagues. I merely say that 
I do not think the importance of this 
subject matter has been given the con- 
sideration in the Senate District Com- 
mittee that it deserves. True, I speak 
from considerable experience in the field 
of criminal law, for that was my field be- 
fore I entered politics. My work was in 
the field of criminallaw. I happen to be 
coauthor of the Oregon “Crime Survey.” 
I happened to be the editor in chief and 
the director, as a special assistant to the 
attorney general, of a 5-volume work 
in the field of criminal law administra- 
tion. I was the author of two of those 
volumes and the editor in chief of the 
other three. 

We are dealing with a subject—and 
I speak most respectfully—that the 
Committee on the District of Columbia is 
not fully aware of. I did not participate 
in the hearings. It is not my subcom- 
mittee. However, I opposed the bill in 
committee. 

I renew my plea this afternoon on the 
floor of the Senate for a recommital to 
the committee for 2 weeks for the hold- 
ing of hearings, in order that we may 
have the benefit of the most up-to-date 
scientific information in the field of 
criminology and penalogy dealing with 
this subject, so that when the Senate 
acts, it can be said that we have acted 
on the most intelligent basis possible 
because we had the evidence before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
an excellent editorial published in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
19, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rro- 
orD, as follows: 

In LIEU OF DEATH PENALTY 

Senator Morse has proposed, as a substi- 
tute for execution, that life imprisonment 
without possibility of parole be made the 
maximum penalty for what are now capital 
offenses in the District. There is much to 
be said for this proposal. 

The death penalty is opposed by different 
people for different reasons. From the 
standpoint of effective law enforcement, 
however, a major consideration is that juries 
seem increasingly reluctant to return ver- 
dicts which can be expected to result in 
death sentences. It is possible that provi- 
sions for life sentences, without parole, 
might be an answer to this problem. A life 
sentence would also make it possible, 
through exercise of the President's pardon- 
ing power, to rectify those rare miscarriages 
of justice in which an innocent person is 
found gullty of a capital offense. 

One objection to be anticipated is that a 
sentence to life imprisonment all too often 
has meant something less than that. For 
one reason or another the criminal has been 
released after serving a term of years, and 
the effect of this may be to cancel out the 
protection to which the public is entitled 
Under the Morse proposal, however, a life 
sentence would mean a life sentence, and 
unless there is some valid objection which 
does not appear on the face of the matter 
his amendment merits serious consideration 
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when the Senate this week takes up a House 
bill to modify the District’s mandatory death 
penalty law. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it is an excellent editorial. I would pre- 
fer elimination of the death penalty en- 
tirely. But if the majority of the Sen- 
ate does not see its way to will such a 
decision, I suggest that we retain capital 
punishment, but not mandatory capital 
punishment, leaving it for the jury to 
decide—mandatory life imprisonment, if 
decreed by the jury, and life imprison- 
ment with parole, if the judge so decrees 
in case the jury has left the decision of 
sentence up to him. 

I received a letter from the Chief of 
Police of the District of Columbia, The 
Chief of Police has recommended the 
passage of the pending bill. I think it is 
only fair to him, in view of the news- 
paper story that appeared, that a por- 
tion of his letter be read, and then to 
have the whole letter printed in the 
RECORD. 


Although I probably did not make my po- 
sition entirely clear to the reporter, the Sun- 
day Star on February 24, 1962, correctly 
quoted me as stating that your bill “makes 
good sense.” I sincerely hope that either 
the Abernethy bill or your bil will be en- 
acted, to correct the situation that exists 
under the present law, which carries the 
mandatory death penalty upon conviction 
for first degree murder. 

In the past several years, a conviction for 
first degree murder has nearly always been 
self-defeating for law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia. In many such cases, 
the conviction has been reversed by the ap- 
pellate courts and several were not finally 
adjudicated for many years. 

you for your interest in the im- 
provement of law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and with kind regards, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
February 27, 1962. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: In response to Mr. 
Judd's request, I am glad to comment upon 
your proposal, in S. 1380, that in Meu of 
the mandatory death penalty, a life sentence 
without hope of parole be authorized. 

On March 8, 1961, the Law Enforcement 
Council of the District of Columbia, of which 
I am a member, voted to endorse the Aber- 
nethy bill (H.R. 5143). I joined in this en- 
dorsement and still favor the Abernethy bill. 

Although I probably did not make my 
position entirely clear to the reporter, the 
Sunday Star on February 24, 1962, correctly 
quoted me as stating that your bill “makes 
good sense.” I sincerely hope that either 
the Abernethy bill or your bill will be en- 
acted, to correct the situation that exists 
under the present law, which carries the 

death penalty upon conviction 
for first degree murder. 

In the past several years, a conviction for 
first degree murder has nearly always been 
self-defeating for law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia. In many such cases, 
the conviction has been reversed by the ap- 
pellate courts and several were not finally 
adjudicated for many years. 


~ 
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Thanking you for your interest in the im- 
provement of law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and with kind regards, I 


Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT V, MURRAY, 
Chie} of Police. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to insert in the Recor» certain other ma- 
terial on the subject, which I should like 
to insert in the Recor tonight, so that 
it may be part of the Recor prior to the 
debate on March 12, and I shall use it in 
the debate on March 12. It sets forth 
the laws of the States with respect to 
criminal offenses in which capital pun- 
ishment is imposed. The tabulation 
shows great variation, of course, but also 
shows some of the alternative procedures 
which I am recommending in connection 
with the bill. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 
To: Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 
(Attention Mr. Judd) 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: States, criminal offenses on which 
capital punishment is imposed. 

Elements of criminal offenses vary from 
State to State. Because of the short dead- 
line given for this report no attempt has 
been made to distinguish elements of such 
offenses as they vary from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction. Instead, this report gives the 
name of the offense, the official statutory 
citation, and the death penalty which may 
be imposed if all the elements required by 
the statute are present. 

HUGH P. Price, 
Legislative Attorney. 

GROVER S. WILLIAMS, 
Legislative Attorney. 


ALABAMA 
Code of Alabama 


Title 14, Sec. 85—Burglary in the first de- 
gree: “and shall on conviction be punished 
at the discretion of the jury, by death or by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less 
than ten years.” 

Title 14, Sec. 97 (5)—Sabotage: “Should 
any loss of life occur by reason of such 
sabotage or destruction, or by reason of any 
attempted sabotage or destruction of such 
character, the person committing or attempt- 
ing to commit same shall be guilty of mur- 
der with malice aforethought and shall be 
punished by death, or by confinement in the 
penitentiary for life or for any term of years 
not less than two.” 

Title 14, Sec. 123—Exploding or setting off 
dynamite: “Any person who wilfully sets 
off or explodes any dynamite or other ex- 
plosive in, under or dangerously near any 
steam boat or vessel or railroad car in which 
there is at the time any human being, or 
any prison or jail or any other house or 
building which is occupied by a person 
lodged therein or any inhabited dwelling 
house or any house adjoining such house 
whether there is at the time in such house 
adjoining a dwelling house a human being 
or not shall on conviction be punished at 
the discretion of the jury by death or by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for not 
less than ten years.” 

Title 14, Sec. 318—Murder, punishment: 
“Any person who is guilty of murder in the 
first degree, shall, on conviction, suffer death, 
or imprisonment in the penitentiary for life, 
at the discretion of the jury.” 

Title 14, See. 319—-Punishment when com- 
mitted by convict: “Any convict sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, who commits murder 
in the first degree, while such sentence re- 
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mains in force against him, shall, on con- 
viction, suffer death.” 

Title 14, Sec. 395—Punishment of rape: 
“Any person who is guilty of the crime of 
rape shall, on conviction, be punished at the 
discretion of the jury, by death or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not less than 
ten years.” 

Title 14, Sec, 397—Carnal knowledge of 
woman or girl by administering drug, etc: 
“shall, on conviction, be punished at the 
discretion of the jury, by death or by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for not less 
than ten years.” 

Title 14, Sec, 398—Carnal knowledge of 
girl under twelve years of age: “shall, on con- 
viction be punished, at the discretion of 
the jury, either by death or by imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for not less than ten 
years.” 

Title 14, Sec. 415—Punishment of robbery: 
“Any person who is convicted of robbery 
shall be punished, at the discretion of the 
jury, by death, or by imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for not less than ten years.” 

Title 14, Sec. 424— Punishment of treason: 
Everyone who commits the crime of trea- 
son: “shall, on conviction, suffer death, or 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for life, 
at the discretion of the jury trying the 
same.” 

Title 14, Sec. 23—Arson in the first degree: 
“but if the said arson shall produce the 
death or maiming of any person, the punish- 
ment shall be death or imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for life, at the discretion of 
the jury.” 

Title 14, Sec, 24—Arson in the second de- 
gree: “but if the said arson shall produce 
the death or maiming of any person, the 
punishment shall be death or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for life, at the dis- 
cretion of the jury.” 


ALASKA 
No death penalty. 
ARIZONA 


Arizona Revised Statutes 

Sec. 13-250—Assault with deadly weapon 
or force by life prisoner; punishment: “is 
subject to punishment by death.” 

Sec. 13-453—Punishment for murder: “A 
person guilty of murder in the first degree 
shall suffer death or imprisonment in the 
State prison for life, at the discretion of the 
jury * * *, or upon a plea of guilty, the 
court shall determine the punishment.” 

Sec. 13-—492—Kidnaping for extortion, 
robbery, ransom, rape, sodemy, lewd or las- 
civious acts: “If the person * * * suffers 
serious bodily harm * * * the person found 
guilty shall be punished by death or by life 
imprisonment without possibility of parole, 
whichever the jury recommends.” 

Sec. 13-572—“A person who by wilful per- 
jury or subornation of perjury procures the 
conviction and execution of a sentence of 
death of an innocent person shall be 
punished by death.” 

Sec. 13—-701—Treason: “The punishment 
for treason shall be death.” 

ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Statutes 

41-502—Convict burning penitentiary: 
“shall be deemed guilty of arson, and on 
conviction shall suffer death.” 

41-2227—Penalty for murder in first de- 
gree: “Every person convicted of murder in 
the first degree, or as accessory before the 
fact to such murder, shall suffer death [or 
life imprisonment. 43-2153].” 

41-2304—Penalty for kidmaping for ran- 
som: “Any person convicted of kidnaping 
for ransom shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the State penitentiary for life; or 
if he shall cause the person thus kidnaped to 
be injured, or if the victim shall suffer from 
disease or otherwise while in his custody, 
then he shall be punished by death.” 

41-2604—Death as result of injury or 
alarm: “shall be deemed guilty of murder in 
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the first degree and punished as by law 
provided.” 

41-3403—Penalty for rape: “shall suffer 
the punishment of death or life imprison- 
ment (43-2153) .” 

41-3405—Administering potion to female: 
“with intent to commit rape * * * shall upon 
conviction, be punished with death (or life 
imprisonment 43-2153) .” 

41—4102—Penalty for treason: “Any person 
convicted of treason shall suffer death (or 
life imprisonment 43-2153) .” 


CALIFORNIA 
West’s Annotated California Codes 


Sec. 190—Murder: “Every person guilty of 
murder in the first degree shall suffer death, 
or confinement in the State prison for life, 
at the discretion of the jury.” 

Sec. 219—Train wrecking; punishment: 
“is guilty of a felony and punishable with 
death or imprisonment in the State prison 
for life, without possibility of parole, at the 
option of the jury trying the case, in cases 
where no person suffers bodily harm; and 
shall be punished with death in cases where 
any person suffers bodily harm.“ 

Sec. 37—Treason: “The punishment of 
treason shall be death.” 


COLORADO 
Colorado Revised Statutes 

40-2-3—Murder: “and if murder of the 
first degree, the jury shall in its verdict fix 
the penalty to be suffered by the person so 
convicted, either at imprisonment for life 
at hard labor in the penitentiary, or at 
death.” 

40-2-45—Penalty for kidnaping: “and suf- 
fers bodily harm inflicted by such kidnaper 
or abductor, the jury upon conviction of 
such offender shall in their verdict fix the 
penalty at death or imprisonment for life.” 

40-23-14—-Death caused in violations of 
anarchy, sedition, disloyalty: “shall be 
guilty of murder in first degree and be 
punished accordingly.” 

CONNECTICUT 
General Statutes of Connecticut 

Sec. 53-1—Treason: “shall suffer death.” 

Sec. 53-3—Attempt to kill president or 
ambassador: “shall suffer death.” 

Sec. 53-10—First degree murder: “shall 
suffer death unless the jury, by its verdict 
and as a part thereof, upon and after a 
consideration of all evidence, recommends 
imprisonment.” 

DELAWARE 1 


Delaware Code Annotated 


11 Sec. 57i—Murder in the first degree: 
“is guilty of murder in the first degree and 
of a felony, and shall suffer death.” 

11 Sec. 623—Kidnapping: “is guilty of kid- 
napping and a felony, and shall suffer 
death.” 

11 Sec. 625—Kidnapping child under 15 
years: “is guilty of a felony, and shall suf- 
fer death, or be imprisoned for life.” 

11 Sec. 781—Rape; carnal knowledge and 
abuse of female under seven: “Shall be guilty 
of felony and shall suffer death.” 

11 Sec. 861—Treason: “is guilty of a fel- 
ony, and shall suffer death.” 


FLORIDA 
Florida Statutes Annotated 


Sec. 782.04—Murder: “shall be murder in 
the first degree, and shall be punishable by 
death.” 

Sec. 782.05—Killing in duel: shall be mur- 
der in the first degree.” 


Delaware in 1958 abolished the penalty 
of capital punishment and substituted life 
imprisonment. However, in the latter part 
of 1961 the Legislature over the Governor’s 
veto reinstated capital punishment. A 
copy of such legislation is not available at 
this date and the offenses cited above are 
offenses of which capital punishment was 


. imposed prior to 1958. 


1962 


Sec. 782.06—Killing by obstructing rail- 
road track: “shall be deemed guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree.” 

Sec. 790.16—Throwing bombs; discharging 
machine guns: “shall be a felony and shall 
be punishable by death.” 

Sec. 794.01 — Rape and forcible carnal 
knowledge: “shall be punished by death or 
by imprisonment in the State prison for 
life.” 

GEORGIA 
Code of Georgia Annotated 

Sec. 26-801—Treason, punishment: 
shall be punished with death.” 

Sec. 26-903—Insurrection, punishment: 
“shall be punished with death; or, if the 
jury recommend to mercy, confinement in 
the penitentiary for not less than five nor 
more than 20 years.” 

Sec. 26-1005—Punishment for murder; re- 
commendation by injury: “The punishment 
for persons convicted of murder shall be 
death, but may be confinement in the pen- 
itentiary for life.” 

Sec. 26-1103—Foeticide; punishment “shall 
be punished by death or imprisonment for 
life, as the jury may recommend.” 

Sec. 26-1104—Punishment of persons ad- 
vising killing of infants: If any person shall 
counsel, advise, or direct a woman to kill 
the child with which she is pregnant, and 
after she is delivered of such child she shall 
kill it, every such person so advising or di- 
recting shall be deemed an accessory before 
the fact to such murder, and shall have the 
Same punishment as the principal.” 

Sec. 26-1208— Castration; punishment: 
“shall be punished with death.” 

Sec. 26-1302—“The crime of rape shall be 
punished with death, unless the defendant 
is recommended to mercy by the jury, in 
which such case the punishment shall be 
for not less than one nor more than 20 
years.” 

Sec. 26-1304—Sexual intercourse with fe- 
male under fourteen: “shall be guilty of rape 
and on conyiction thereof shall be punished 
as prescribed by 26-1302.” 

Sec. 26-1603—Kidnapping for ransom: 
“shall be punishable by death.” 

Sec, 26-2204—Burning railroad bridges: 
“shall be deemed and adjudged arson, and 
shall be punished with death.” 

Sec, 26-2206—Punishment of arson causing 
death: “shall be punished by the death of 
the person committing the arson.” 

Sec. 26-2208—Arson, first degree, burning 
of dwelling: “If the arson shall produce 
death or maiming of any person, the punish- 
ment shall be death.” 

Sec. 26-2209—Second degree arson; burn- 
ing of buildings other than dwellings: “If 
the arson shall produce the death or maim- 
ing of any person, the punishment shall be 
death,” 

Sec. 26-2210—Third degree arson; burning 
of private property: “If the arson shall pro- 
duce the death or maiming of any person, 
the punishment shall be death.” 

Sec, 26-2211—Fourth degree arson; at- 
tempt to burn buildings or other property: 
“If the arson shall produce the death or 
maiming of any person, the punishment 
shall be death.” 

Sec. 26—-2301—Destroying or injuring house 
with explosive substance resulting in death 
of human being: “and said act shall cause 
the death of a human being, such person 
so offending shall be punished by death.” 

Sec. 26-2302—House within a city or town: 
“shall be punished with death.” 

Sec. 26-2303—House not within a city: 
“shall be punished with death.” 

Sec. 26-4007—False witness causing death: 
“shall be punished with death or life im- 
prisonment.” 

Sec. 26-5203—Fighting duel: shall be 
guilty of murder and suffer the punishment 
of death.” 

Sec. 26-5401—Mob violence: “and should 
death result from such mob violence, the per- 
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son causing said death shall be subject to 
indictment and trial for the offence of 
murder.” 

Sec. 26-7310—Offenses against public 
safety—murder if death ensues: “If death 
ensues to any person from the acts mentioned 
in the preceding section, the offender shall 
be guilty of murder.” 

Sec. 26-7314—Punishment for destroying, 
etc., railroad when death ensues: “the of- 
fender shall be guilty of murder and pun- 
ished accordingly.” 

Sec. 26—7320—Possession or control of 
poisonous snake or reptile in manner en- 
dangering health or safety of person—pun- 
ishment: “In event, however, that death is 
caused to a person on account of the viola- 
tions of Sec. 26-7318, 26-7319 by some 
other person, the prisoner shall be sentenced 
to death, unless the jury trying the case 
should recommend mercy.” 

Sec. 26-2502—Robbery by force or by use 
of an offensive weapon: “shall be punished 
by death, unless the jury recommends mercy, 
in which event punishment shall be im- 
prisonment for life.” 


HAWAII 
No capital punishment. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Code 


18-4004. Punishment for murder: “Every 
person guilty of murder in the first degree 
shall suffer death or be punished by im- 
prisonment in the State prison for life, and 
the jury may decide which punishment shall 
be inflicted.” 

18-4504. First degree of kidnapping for 
ransom: “Every person guilty of kidnapping 
in the first degree shall suffer death or be 
punished by imprisonment in the State 
prison for life, and the jury may decide which 
punishment may be inflicted.” 

18-5411. Perjury resulting in execution of 
innocent person: “Every person who, by wil- 
ful perjury or subornation of perjury pro- 
cures the conviction and execution of any 
innocent person, is punishable by death.” 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois Revised Statutes, 1961 


38 § 9-1 Murder: “A person convicted of 
murder shall be punished by death or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for any in- 
determinate term with a minimum of not 
less than 14 years,” 

88 § 30-1 Treason: “A person convicted of 
treason shall be punished by death or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for any in- 
determinate term with a minimum of not 
less than 14 years.” 

88 § 10-1 Kidnaping: “A person convicted 
of aggravated kidnaping for ransom shall 
be punished by death or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for any indeterminate term 
with a minimum of not less than one year,” 


INDIANA 
Burns Indiana Statutes 


§ 10-307. Arson: Should the life of any 
person or persons be lost by reason of * * * 
the person or persons guilty of such viola- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of murder in the 
first degree and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall suffer death or be imprisoned in the 
State prison during life. 

§ 10-2903. Kidnaping for ransom: “and on 
conviction shall suffer death, or be impris- 
oned in the State prison during life.” 

$ 10-3401. Murder—First Degree: “is guilty 
of murder in the first degree, and on convic- 
tion shall suffer death or be imprisoned in 
the State prison during life.” 

§ 10-3402. Murder by duel: “and in doing 
inflicts a wound upon his antagonist or any 
other person, whereof the person thus in- 
jured shall die, is guilty of murder in the 
first degrees, and conviction, shall suffer 
death or be imprisoned in the State prison 
during life.” 
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§ 10-3403. Murder by duel— Outside State: 
“is guilty of murder in the first degree, and, 
on conviction, shall suffer death or be im- 
prisoned in the State prison during life.” 

§ 10-4401. Treason: “and, on conviction, 
shall suffer death or be imprisoned in the 
State prison during life.” 


IOWA 
Iowa Code Annotated 


§ 690.2 First Degree Murder: “is murder 
in the first degree, and shall be punished 
with death, or imprisonment for life at hard 
labor in the penitentiary, as determined by 
the jury, or by the court if the defendant 
pleads guilty.” 

§ 690.5. Fixing punishment in first degree 
murder: “Upon the trial of an indictment 
for murder, the jury, if it finds the defendant 
guilty of murder in the first degree, must 
direct in its verdict whether the punishment 
shall be death or imprisonment for life at 
hard labor in the penitentiary but if the 
defendant pleads guilty the court shall so 
direct, and in either case must enter judg- 
ment and pass sentence accordingly.” 

§ 697.1. Death caused by high explosives: 
“and by reason of the explosion thereof any 
person is killed, he shall be guilty of murder.” 

$ 706.38. Kidnaping for ransom: “shall be 
deemed to be guilty of the crime of kidnap- 
ing for the purpose of ransom, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished with 
death or imprisonment for life at hard labor 
in the penitentiary as determined by the 
jury, or the court if the defendant pleads 
guilty.” 

KANSAS 
General Statutes of Kansas 


§ 21-201. Treason: Every person who shall 
be convicted of treason against the state 
shall suffer death. 

§ 21-403. Penalties for murder in the first 
degrees: Every person convicted of 
murder in the first degree shall be punished 
by death, or by confinement and hard labor 
in the penitentiary of the State of Kansas for 
life. 

§ 21-449. Kidnaping in the first degree: 
“be deemed guilty of kidnaping in the first 
degree and be punished by death or by con- 
finement and hard labor in the penitentiary 
for life.” 

KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Revised Statutes 


§ 433.140. Armed robbery or burglary: “and 
in committing the act uses or displays any 
pistol, gun or other firearm or deadly weapon 
shall be punished by confinement in the 
penitentiary for life, or by death.” 

§ 433.150. Armed assault with intent to 
rob: “shall be punished by confinement in 
the penitentiary for twenty-one years or for 
life, or by death.” 

§ 435.010. Murder: Any person who com- 
mits willful murder shall be punished by 
confinement in the penitentiary for life, or 
by death. 

§ 435.030. Homicide occurring in course of 
criminal syndicalism or sedition: “shall be 
punished by confinement in the penitentiary 
for life, or by death.” 

§ 435.080. Rape of child under twelve: 
“shall be punished by confinement in the 
penitentiary for life or by death.” 

§ 435.090. Rape of female over twelve: 
“shall be punished by death, or by confine- 
ment in the penitentiary for life without 
privilege of parole.” 

§ 435.140. Kidnapping: “shall be punished 
by confinement in the penitentiary for life, 
or by death.” 

§ 435.190. Reckless shooting or throwing of 
missile into train, station, or motor vehicle: 
“shall be punished by confinement in the 
penitentiary for life, or by death.” 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Revised Statutes 


14 §30. Murder: “whoever commits the 
crime of murder shall be punished by death.” 
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14 $42. Aggravated rape: “whoever com 
mits the crime of aggravated rape shall be 
punished by death.” 

14 § 44. Aggravated kidnapping: “whoever 
commits the crime of aggravated kidnapping 
shall be punished by death.” 

14 113. Treason: “whoever commits the 
crime of treason shall be punished by death.” 
MAINE 

No capital punishment. 

MARYLAND 
Annotated Code of Maryland 

Art. 27 § 12. Assault with intent to commit 
rape: “and every person convicted of the 
crime of an assault with intent to commit a 
rape shall be guilty of a felony and shall be 
punished with death, or, in the discretion of 
the court, he shall be sentenced to confine- 
ment in the penitentiary for the period of 
his natural life.” 

Art. 27 § 337. Kidnapping: “shall be guilty 
of a felony and shall be sentenced to death 
or to the penitentiary for not more than 
thirty years, in the discretion of the court.” 

Art. 27 § 413. Penalty for first degree mur- 
der: “Every person convicted of murder in 
the first degree * * + shall suffer death, or 

a confinement in the penitentiary 
of the State for the period of their natural 
life, in the discretion of the court.” 

Art. 27 § 461. Rape: “shall at the discre- 
tion of the court, suffer death, or be sen- 
tenced to confinement in the penitentiary 
for the period of his natural life.” 

Art. 27 § 462. Carnal knowledge of child 
under fourteen or of insane, etc.: “every such 
carnal knowledge shall be deemed felony, 
and the offender being convicted thereof 
shall at the discretion of the court suffer 
death or imprisonment for life in the peni- 


tentiary.” 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts General Laws Annotated 


265 § 2. Punishment for murder: “whoever 
is guilty of murder in the first degree shall 
suffer the punishment of death, unless the 
jury shall by their verdict, and as a part 
thereof, upon and after consideration of all 
the evidence, recommend that the sentence 
of death be not imposed, in which case he 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
state prison for life. * * * No person shall 
be eligible for parole * * * while he is sery- 
ing a life sentence for murder in the first 
degree.” 

MICHIGAN 


No capital punishment. 
MINNESOTA 
No capital punishment. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi Code 

§ 2217. Homicide—the penalty for murder: 
“every person who shall be convicted of 
murder shall suffer death, unless the jury 
rendering the verdict shall fix the punish- 
ment at imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for the life of the convict.” 

§ 2238. Kidnaping, a capital offense, 
when: “shall on conviction suffer death 
or be imprisoned for life in the state peni- 
tentiary if the punishment is so fixed by the 
jury in its verdict.” 

$ 2358. Rape—carnal knowledge of a female 
under twelve years of age, or being over 
twelve, against her will: “shall suffer death, 
unless the jury shall fix the imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for life.” 

$ 2367. Robbery with firearms: “shall be 
punished by death if the penalty is so fixed 
by the jury.” 

§ 2397. Treason—punishment: “if any per- 
son shall levy war against this state, or ad- 
here to its enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort, he shall be guilty of treason, and 
shall, upon conviction, suffer death; and the 
jury cannot affix another penalty.” 
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MISSOURI 
Vernon's Annotated Missouri Statutes 


$ 559.030. Trials for murder, verdict and 
punishment: “and persons convicted of 
murder in the first degree shall suffer death, 
or be punished by imprisonment in the 
penitentiary during their natural lives.” 

§ 559.230. Kidnaping for ransom: “shall on 
conviction, be punished by death or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary not less than 
five years, at the option of the court or the 
jury assessing the punishment.” 

§ 559.260. Rape, punishment: “shall suf- 
fer death, or be punished by imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for not less than two 
years, in the discretion of the jury.” 

$ 560.140. Train robbery—penalty: “shall 
be guilty of a felony, and on conviction 
shall be punished by death, or confinement 
in the penitentiary for a term of not less 
than ten years.” 

§ 562.010. Treason, punishment of: “shall 
upon conviction, suffer death, or be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for a period of not less than ten years.” 

§ 564.560. Bombing—penalty: “shall be 
deemed guilty of bombing, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall suffer death or be im- 
prisoned in the state penitentiary for a term 
of not less than two years.“ 


MONTANA 
Revised Codes of Montana 1947 


§ 94-2505 Punishment for murder: Every 
person guilty of murder in the first degree 
shall suffer death, or shall in the discretion 
of the jury, or of the court, if the punish- 
ment be left to the court, be imprisoned in 
the state prison for the term of his natural 
life. 

§ 94-2601. Kidnaping: “shall, on convic- 
tion, be punished by death or imprisonment 
in the penitentiary not less than five years, 
at the option of the court or the jury assess- 
ing the punishment.” 

§ 94-4501. Treason: “The punishment of 
treason is death.“ 

NEBRASKA 
Revised Statutes [1943] 


§ 28-401. Murder in the first degree: “and 
upon conviction thereof shall suffer death 
or shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
during life, in the discretion of the jury.” 

NEVADA 
Revised Statutes 

§ 196.010. Treason: “Treason is punishable 
by death.” 

§ 200.030. Murder: “If the jury shall find 
the defendant guilty of murder in the first 
degree, then the jury by its verdict shall 
fix the penalty at death or imprisonment 
in the State prison for life with or without 
possibility of parole.” 

§ 200.320. Kidnaping in first degree: “shall 
suffer death or shall be punished by impris- 
onment in the State prison for life at the 
discretion of the jury conyicting the person 
so found guilty.” 

§ 200.360. Rape: “If the offense be accom- 
panied with acts of extreme violence * * * 
the person guilty thereof shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the State prison for a 
term of not less than 20 years, or he shall 
suffer death, if the jury by their verdict 
affix the death penalty.” 

§ 200.380. Robbery: “but if such robbery 
is committed upon any train traveling upon 
any railroad within this State, the Jury may, 
in its discretion, impose the penalty of 
death, or the court, in the event of a plea 
of guilty, may impose such death penalty.” 

§ 200.400. Assault with intent to commit 
a crime: “but if an assault with intent to 
commit rape be made, and if such crime 
be accompanied with acts of extreme 
cruelty * * * the guilty thereof shall 
be punished in the State prison for a term 
of not less than 14 years, or he shall suffer 
death, if the jury by their verdict affix the 
death penalty.” 
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§ 200.410. Duel when death ensues: Of- 
fender is guilty of murder in the first degree, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished accordingly.” 

Revised Statutes Annotated 

§585: 4. Penalty (murder): “The punish- 
ment of murder in the first degree shall be 
death or imprisonment for, as the jury may 
determine, except as provided in section 5.” 

$ 585: 5. Plea of guilty: “If a person in- 
dicted for murder shall plead guilty of 
murder in the first degree, the court may 
immediately impose a sentence of imprison- 
ment for life, or may submit to a jury the 
question of punishment, whether it shall 
be imprisonment for life or capital punish- 
ment.” 

NEW JERSEY 
Annotated Statutes 

§ 2A:113-4. Murder; punishment: Every 
person convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree * * * shall suffer death unless the jury 
shall by its verdict, and as a part there- 
of * * * recommend life imprisonment, in 
which case this and no greater punishment 
shall be im; Bo 

$ 2A:118-1. Kidnaping; demanding ran- 
som: “and upon conviction shall suffer 
death, unless the jury by their verdict, and 
as a part thereof, * * * recommends im- 
prisonment for life, in which case this and 
no greater punishment shall be imposed.” 

§ 2A:148-1. Treason: “is guilty of treason 
and shall suffer death.“ 

NEW MEXICO 
Annotated Statutes [1953] 

§ 40-24-10. Penalty for murder: Every 
person convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree shall suffer death unless the jury try- 
ing said cause shall specify life imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary in lieu of death.” 

§ 40-25-3. Kidnaping for ransom: “shall 
upon conviction be punished (1) by death if 
the verdict of the jury shall so recommend, 
provided that the death sentence shall not 
be imposed by the court if, prior to its im- 
position, the kidnapped person has been lib- 
erated unharmed, or (2) if the death penalty 
shall not apply or be imposed the convicted 
person shall be punished by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for such term of years as 
the court in its discretion shall determine; 
which term shall not be less than 5 years.” 

§ 40-25-4. Conspiracy to kidnap for ran- 
som: “shall be punished in like manner as 
provided by said section” [reference is to 
§ 40-25-3 above]. 

§ 40-38-1. Attacking train with intent to 
murder, rob, or commit any other felony: 
“on conviction thereof shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony and shall suffer the pun- 
ishment of death.” 

§ 40-38-2. Aiders and abettors considered 
principals: “on conviction thereof shall be 
deemed to be principals and shall suffer the 
punishment therein prescribed” [reference is 
to § 40-38-1 above] 

§ 40-38-11. Tampering with rails, ties, or 
switches—causing or attempting to cause a 
wreck: “on conviction thereof, such person 
or persons shall be deemed guilty of a capital 
felony, and shall suffer the punishment of 
death.” 

§ 40-38-12. Aiders and abettors deemed 
principals: “and on conviction shall suffer 
the same penalty as prescribed in said sec- 
tion“ [reference is to § 40-38-11 above}. 

§ 40-38-14. Opening or closing switches— 
wrecking or attempting to wreck train: “shall 
be deemed guilty of a capital felony, and on 
conviction thereof shall suffer the punish- 
ment of death.“ 

NEW YORK 
Penal Law [McKinney's Consolidated Laws] 

§ 1045. Punishment for murder in first 
degree: “Murder in the first degree is pun- 
ishable by death, unless the jury recom- 
mends life imprisonment as provided by 
section 10452.” 
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(Under section 1045a the jury may recom- 
mend life imprisonment for felony murder.) 

§ 1250. Kidnaping defined: “is guilty of 
kidnaping, which, is a felony and is pun- 
ishable, if a parent of the person kidnaped, 
by imprisonment for not more than 10 years 
and, if a person other than a parent of the 
person kidnaped, by death: Provided, how- 
ever, that the jury, upon returning a verdict 
of guilty against a person upon whom the 
death penalty would otherwise be imposed, 
may recommend imprisonment of the con- 
victed person, in lieu of death, and upon 
such recommendation such person shall be 
punished by imprisonment under an inde- 
terminable sentence * * *. Provided, jur- 
ther, That notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section with respect to 
punishment by death, if the kidnaped per- 
son be released and returned alive prior to 
the opening of the trial, the death penalty 
shall not apply nor be imposed and the 
convicted person shall be punished by im- 
prisonment in the same manner as though 
the jury, had recommended imprisonment.” 

§ 2382. Treason, how punished: “Treason 
is punishable by death.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
General Statutes 


§ 14-17. Murder: punishment: “shall be 
deemed to be murder in the first degree and 
shall be punished by death: provided, if at 
the time of rendering its verdict in open 
court, the jury shall so recommend, the 
punishment shall be imprisonment for life 
in the State prison, and the court shall so 
instruct the jury.” 

§ 14-20. Killing adversary in duel: “If any 
person fights a duel in consequence of a 
challenge sent or received, and either of 
the parties shall be killed, then the survivor, 
on conviction thereof, shall suffer death.” 

§ 14-21. Punishment for rape: “Every per- 
son who is convicted * * * shall suffer death: 
provided, if the jury shall so recommend at 
the time of rendering its verdict in open 
court, the punishment shall be imprison- 
ment for life in the State’s prison, and the 
court shall so instruct the jury.” 

§ 14-52. Punishment for burglary: “Any 
person convicted * * * of the crime of 
burglary in the first degree shall suffer 
death: provided if the jury when rendering 
its verdict in open court shall so recommend, 
the punishment shall be imprisonment for 
life in the State's prison, and the court shall 
so instruct the jury.” 

§ 14-58. Pun shment for arson: “Any per- 
son convicted * * * of arson shall suffer 
death: provided, if the jury shall so recom- 
mend, at the time of rendering its verdict 
in open court, the punishment shall be im- 
prisonment for life in the State’s prison, 
and the court shall so instruct the jury.” 

NORTH DAKOTA 

This State does not impose capital punish- 

ment. 
OHIO 
Revised Code Annotated 

§ 2901. 01. Murder in the first degree: 
“whoever violates this section is guilty of 
murder in the first degree and shall be pun- 
ished by death unless the jury trying the 
accused recommends mercy, in which case 
125 punishment shall be imprisonment for 

e” 

§ 2901.02. Murder by obstructing or injur- 
ing a railroad: “whoever violates this sec- 
tion is guilty of murder in the first degree 
and shall be punished by death unless the 
jury trying the accused recommends mercy, 
in which case the punishment shall be im- 
prisonment for life.” 

§ 2901.03. Killing a guard: The text of the 
pertinent language here is the same as in 
the section immediately above. 

$ 2901.04. Taking life of a police officer: 
The statement under the preceding sec- 
tion applies here. 
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§ 2901.09. Taking life of the president, or 
a person in line of succession of the presi- 
dency: “whoever violates this section shall 
be punished by death if such attempt results 
in the death of the person upon whom it is 
made.” 

$2901.10. Taking life of governor or 
lieutenant governor: The text of the perti- 
nent statement here is the same as in the 
section immediately above. 

§ 2901.27. Abducting person for purposes 
of extortion: “whoever violates this section 
shall be punished by death unless the jury 
trying the accused recommends mercy, in 
which case the punishment shall be impris- 
onment for life.“ If the person abducted is 
liberated unharmed prior to the commence- 
ment of trial, the person so convicted shall 
be imprisoned not less than 20 years. 

§ 2901.28. Abduction resulting in death: 
“Whoever violates this section is guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and shall be pun- 
ished by death, unless the jury trying the 
accused recommends mercy, in which case 
the punishment shall be imprisonment for 
life.” 

OKLAHOMA 


Annotated Statutes 


Title 21, § 707, Punishment of murder 
discretion of jury—verdict—plea of guilty: 
“Every person convicted of murder shall suf- 
fer death, or imprisonment at hard labor in 
the State penitentiary for life, at the dis- 
cretion of the jury. Upon trial of an in- 
dictment for murder, the jury, if they find 
the defendant guilty, must designate in 
their verdict whether he shall be punished 
by death or imprisonment for life at hard 
labor, and the judgment of the court shall 
be in accordance therewith. But upon a 
plea of guilty the court shall determine the 
same.” 

Title 21, § 745. Kidnaping for purpose of 
extortion, etc.: “shall be guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction shall suffer death or 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, not less 
than 10 years.” 

Title 21, § 1115. Punishment for rape in 
first degree: “is punishable by death or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, not less 
than 15 years, in the discretion of the jury, 
or in the case the jury fail or refuse to fix 
the punishment then the same shall be pro- 
nounced by the court.” 

OREGON 
Revised Statutes 

§ 162.030. Punishment for treason: “The 
penalty for treason is death, except when 
the trial jury in its verdict recommends life 
imprisonment, in which case the penalty 
shall be life imprisonment.” 

§ 163.010. First degree murder: “(3) Every 
person convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree shall be punished with death, except 
when the trial jury in its verdict recom- 
mends life imprisonment, in which case the 
penalty shall be life imprisonment.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Statutes Annotated 

Title 18, § 4701. Murder: “whoever is con- 
victed of the crime of murder in the first 
degree is guilty of a felony and shall be 
sentenced to suffer death in the manner pro- 
vided by law, or to undergo imprisonment 
for life, at the discretion of the jury 
the case, which shall fix the penalty by its 
verdict. The court shall impose the sen- 
tence so fixed, as in either case. On cases 
of pleas of guilty, the court, where it deter- 
mines the crime to be murder of the first 
degree, shall, at its discretion, impose sen- 
tence of death or imprisonment for life.” 

RHODE ISLAND 
Capital punishment is not imposed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Code 1952 

§ 16-52. Punishment for murder: “Who- 

ever is guilty of murder shall suffer the pun- 
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ishment of death: Provided, however, That 
in any case in which the prisoner is found 
guilty of murder the jury may find a special 
verdict recommending him to the mercy of 
the court, whereupon the punishment shall 
be reduced to imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary with hard labor during the whole 
lifetime of the prisoner.” 

§ 16-53. Killing by poison: shall suffer 
death as in either cases of wilful murcer.” 

§ 16-54. Killing by stabbing, etc.: and 
being thereof convicted, shall suffer death 
as in the case of wilful murder.“ 

§ 16-57. Lynching in the first degree: “any 
person found guilty of lynching in the first 
degree shall suffer death unless the jury 
shall recommend the defendants to the 
mercy of the court, in which event the de- 
fendant shall be confined at hard labor in 
the State penitentiary for a term not ex- 
ceeding 40 years nor less than 5 years at the 
discretion of the presiding judge.” 

§ 16-23. Killing in a duel: “* * * being 
thereof convicted, shall suffer death, as in 
the case of wilful murder.” 

§ 16-72. Punishment for rape or assault 
with intent to ravish: “* * * shall suffer 
death unless the jury shall recommend him 
to the mercy of the court in which event he 
shall be confined at hard labor in the State 
penitentiary for a term not exceeding 40 
years nor less than 5 years, at the discretion 
of the presiding judge.” 

§ 16-91. Kidnaping, etc.: “and, upon con- 
viction, shall suffer the punishment that 
when any such person is found gullty of 
such felony the jury may find a special 
verdict recommending him or her to the 
mercy of the court, whereupon the punish- 
ment shall be reduced to imprisonment in 
the penitentiary with hard labor during the 
whole lifetime of the convicted person.” 

§ 16-92. Conspiracy to kidnap: “and, upon 
conviction, shall be punished in like manner 
as provided for the violation of g 16-91.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Code (1939) 

$ 13.2012. Punishment for murder: “Every 
person convicted of murder shall be sen- 
tenced to death or to hard labor in the State 
Penitentiary, for life. Upon the trial of an 
indictment or information for murder, and 
in the event the accused is found guilty of 
murder as charged in the indictment or in- 
formation, the trial judge may, upon receiv- 
ing and filing the verdict of the jury, re- 
quire the jury again to retire to their jury 
room, and the court may thereupon, with 
or without further instructions, submit to 
said jury a supplementary verdict in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“We, the Jury, impaneled in the above 
entitled cause, having by our verdict found 
the defendant guilty of murder, do recom- 
mend that the defendant be sentenced to.“ 
Judgment of death shall not be pronounced 
by the court upon any defendant in case of 
trial and conviction of murder, under sec- 
tion, unless said jurors unanimously recom- 
mend the imposition of said death sentence; 
and notwithstanding such recommendation 
by the jury, the court may nevertheless pro- 


nounce judgment of life sentence. (Supp. 
1960.) 
$ 13.2701. Kidnaping: shall be guilty of 


kidnaping and shall be punished: 

„(a) By death, if the kidnaped person has 
not been liberated unharmed, and if the 
verdict of the jury shall direct that sentence 
of death be pronounced, or 

“(b) By imprisonment in the State Peni- 
tentiary for any term of years or for life, 
if the death penalty is not imposed.” 

§ 13.2701-1, Supplemental verdict. [The 
text of the pertinent provision here concern- 
ing a supplemental verdict in connection 
with kidnaping is the same as that quoted 
above for murder.] (Supp. 1960.) 
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TENNESSEE 
Code Annotated 


§ 39-2405. Punishment for murder in the 
first degree: “Every person convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree, or as accessory before 
the fact to such crime, shall suffer death by 
electrocution, or be imprisoned for life or 
over 20 years, as the jury may determine.” 

§ 39-2406. Jury to fix punishment for mur- 
der in the first degree: “it shall be the duty 
of the jury convicting him in their verdict 
to fix his punishment, which punishment 
shall be death in the mode prescribed by law 
for the infliction of the death penalty in 
capital cases, or the jury may if they are of 
opinion that there are mitigating circum- 
stances at imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for life, or for some period over 20 years.” 

§ 39-2603. Kidnapping for ransom: “and 
upon conviction shall suffer death in the 
electric chair, or be confined in the state 
penitentiary for such term of years not less 
than 20 years, which the jury may fix as the 
punishment therefor.” 

§ 39-3702. Punishment for rape: “‘whoever 
is convicted of the rape of any female shall 
suffer death by electrocution; provided, the 
jury before whom the offender is tried and 
convicted, may, if they think proper, com- 
mute the punishment for the offense to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for life, or 
for a period of not less than 10 years.” 

TEXAS 
Penal Code (Vernon’s) 

Arrt. 84. Punishment for treason: “If any 
citizen of this State shall be guilty of trea- 
son, he shall suffer death or imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for life.” 

ArT. 1189. Penalty for rape: A person 
guilty of rape shall be punished by death or 

by confinement in the penitentiary for life, 
925 for any term of years not less than five.” 

Arr. 1257. Punishment for murder. “The 
punishment for murder shall be death or 
confinement in the penitentiary for life or 
for any term of years not less than two.” 


UTAH 
Utah Code 


§ 76-17-12. Convicts serving life sentence: 
“who with malice aforethought, commits an 
assault upon any other convict, or upon the 
Warden or any guard or upon any other 
person whomsoever, with a deadly weapon 
or instrument of any kind, or by means of 
force, or by administering any poisonous or 
deleterious substance which will likely pro- 
duce great bodily injury, is punishable by 
death.” 

§ 76-16-2. Duel, death resulting from: 
“Every person guilty of fighting any duel, 
from which death ensues within a year and 
a day, is guilty of murder in the first degree.” 

§ 76-30-4. Penalty for murder: Every per- 
son guilty of murder in the first degree shall 
suffer death, or, upon the recommendation 
of the jury, may be emprisoned at hard 
labor in the state prison for life, in the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 

§ 76-35-1. Kidnaping: “every person guilty 
of kidnaping in the first degree shall suffer 
death or upon recommendation of the jury, 
may be imprisoned at hard labor in the 
state prison for life in the discretion of the 
court.” 

VERMONT 
Vermont Statutes Annotated 


§ 501. Arson causing death: “shall be 
guilty of murder in the first degree.” 

§ 2033. Murder: “The punishment of mur- 
der in the first degree shall be death or im- 
prisonment in the state prison for life as 
the jury shall determine. For an unrelated 
second offense the punishment shall be 
death.” 

§ 2308. False testimony with intent to 
eause death: shall be guilty of murder in 
the first degree.” 
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§ 2403. Kidnaping with intent to extort 
money: “shall suffer the punishment of 
death or be imprisoned in the state prison 
for life.” 

§ 3401. Treason: “and shall suffer the pun- 
ishment of death.” 


VIRGINIA 
Code 1950 


$ 18.1-16. Attempts to commit capital of- 
fenses; how punished: “except that attempts 
to commit rape, other than rape not pun- 
ishable with death, or, in the discretion of 
the Jury or the Court trying the case with- 
out a Jury, by confinement in the peniten- 
tiary for life or for any term not less than 
3 years.” 

518.122. First-degree murder; how pun- 
ished: “Murder of the first degree shall be 
punished with death, or by confinement in 
the penitentiary for life, or for any term 
not less than 20 years.” 

§ 18.1-88. Abduction with intent to ex- 
tort money or of female for immoral pur- 
poses: “shall be punished with death, or by 
confinement in the penitentiary for life or 
any term not less than 3 years.” 

§ 18.1-44. Rape; Carnal knowledge of a 
child under 16 years of age, or a lunatic, etc.: 
“he shall, in the discretion of the court or 
Jury, be punished with death, or confinement 
in the penitentiary for life, or for any term 
not less than 5 years.” 

§ 18.1-91. Robbery accompanied by vio- 
lence; how punished: “he shall be confined 
in the penitentiary for life, or be punished 
by death, or for any term not less than 5 
years.” 

§ 18.1-418. Treason defined; how proved 
and punished: “Such treason, if proved by 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or by confession in court, shall be 
punished with death.” 

WASHINGTON 
Revised Code of Washington 

§ 9.48.030. Murder—First degree—Death 
penalty up to jury: “murder in the first de- 
gree shall be punishable by imprisonment 
in the State penitentiary for life, unless 
the jury shall find that the punishment shall 
be death.” 

§ 9.52.010, Kidnaping, first * * * degree: 
“and in every trial for kidnaping in the first 
degree, the jury shall, if it find the de- 
fendant guilty, also find a special verdict as 
to whether or not the death penalty shall 
be inflicted; and if such special verdict is 
in the affirmative, the penalty shall be 
death.“ 

§ 9.82.010. Treason: 
able by death.” 

WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Code 


§ 5909. Treason—Punishment: “Whoever is 
guilty of treason against the State shall be 
punished with death, or, at the discretion of 
the jury, by confinement in the penitentiary 
not less than three nor more than 10 years.” 

§ 5917. Penalty of murder in first degree: 
“shall be punished with death.” 

§ 5929(1) Kidnaping for ransom: “he shall 
be guilty of a felony, and, upon conviction, 
shall be punished with death; * * * that 
the jury may, in their discretion, find that 
he be punished by confinement in the peni- 
tentiary, and if the jury so find, he shall be 
punished by confinement in the penitentiary 
during his life.” 

§ 5930, Rape: “he shall be guilty of a 
felony, and upon conviction, shall be pun- 
ished with death or with confinement in 
the penitentiary for life, in the discretion of 
the court, or, if the jury add to its verdict a 
recommendation for mercy with confinement 
in the penitentiary for not less than five nor 
more than 20 years.” 


WISCONSIN 
No capital punishment. 


“treason is punish- 
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WYOMING 
Wyoming Statutes 

§ 6-54. Murder in the first degree: “is 
guilty of murder in the first degree and shall 
suffer death, but the Jury may qualify their 
verdict by adding thereto, “without capital 
punishment” and whenever the jury shall 
return a verdict qualified aforesaid, the 
person convicted shall be sentenced to im- 
prisonment, at hard labor for life.” 

§ 6-59. Kidnaping for ransom or robbery: 
“shall, upon conviction, be punished by 
death if the verdict of the jury so recom- 
mend.” 

§ 6-61. Child stealing or harboring: “shall 
upon conviction thereof, suffer death, but 
the jury may qualify their verdict by adding 
thereto, ‘without capital punishment’ and 
whenever the jury shall return a verdict 
qualified as aforesaid, the person convicted 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for any term not less than 1 
year, or during life.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one such 
item is a telegram I received from Debby 
Katz, of Los Angeles, which reads: 


Urge amendment to H.R. 5143. Capital 
punishment is a barbaric practice. 


Many communications show very 
strong belief on the part of many people 
on moral grounds. This is the case of a 
telegram which I received from a group 
in Wisconsin: 


Mapison, Wis., February 23, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 

Hope you will work for abolition of death 
penalty in District of Columbia. We believe 
long experience of our State in administra- 
tion of criminal law is fully favorable to its 
abolition in our National Capital. 

Ray A. BROWN, 

GORDON B. BALDWIN, 
JOHN A. C. HETHERINGTON, 
LAWRENCE M. FRIEDMAN, 
JaMES B. MacDonatp, 
SAMUEL > 
WILLIAM G. RICE, . 
GEORGE H. YOUNG. 


I also received a letter from a former 
professor of mine, which brought back 
many fond memories. He is a very dis- 
tinguished member of the bar and a very 
distinguished law professor. I refer to 
William G. Rice, professor of law at the 
University of Wisconsin Law School. He 
writes as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN LAW SCHOOL, 
Madison, Wis.; February 27, 1962. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Wayne: I wired you Friday on behalf 
of several of my fellow members of the uni- 
versity law faculty as follows: 

“Hope you will work for abolition of death 
penalty in the District of Columbia. We be- 
lieve long experience in our State in admin- 
istration of criminal law is wholly favorable 
to its abolition in our National Capital.” 

Since sending the message, several more 
have requested to be included. The aug- 
mented list of signatures is now as follows: 
Gordon B. Baldwin, Jacob H. Beuscher, Abner 
Brodie, Ray A. Brown— 


Ray Brown was my teacher in equity. 
I had not heard from him in years until 
a received this letter— 


August G. Eckhardt, Lawrence M. Friedman, 
Orrin L. Helstad, John A. C. Hetherington, 
Wiliam- A. Klein, James B. MacDonald, Sam- 
uel Mermin, William G. Rice, John C. Sted- 
man, George H. Young. 
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I understand that others individually are 
writing to their Senators. I have found no 
one teaching here who is opposed to a move 
away from the mandatory infliction of death 
for crime. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. RICE, 
Professor of Law. 

PS—Best regards. Hope you can get your 
amendment adopted. 

BIX. 


I am satisfied that no one can success- 
fully contradict me when I say that if 
the Senate will take the time and let the 
experts in criminal law and the authori- 
ties on criminology and penology make 
their views known to the Senate before 
it votes on the bill, my position will be 
overwhelmingly sustained. 

Of course, here or there there will be 
one who does not agree, but I am talking 
about what the experts in the fields of 
criminal law administration and crimi- 
nology and penology believe in regard to 
this subject matter. 

That is why I have urged the Senate 
not to take hasty action on the bill. We 
know the attitude in the Senate. Why 
delude ourselves? District of Columbia 
bills do not receive the careful and 
thorough attention that other legisla- 
tion gets. We know all the reasons for 
that. Very often a District of Columbia 
bill receives pretty short shrift in the 
Senate. That is what I have been up 
against parliamentarily in regard to this 
subject. In the desire to push the bill 
through, we do not even have the printed 
hearings. That is not the way to pass 
legislation. I do not care whether it in- 
volves the District of Columbia or any 
other subject matter or jurisdiction. 
When we have a bill before us which in- 
volves a major question of public policy, 
we had better have a record, because I 
say most respectfully to my colleagues in 
the Senate: “You will hear about this 
bill when you go home. You will be 
asked by many, How did you vote on the 
District of Columbia capital punishment 
bill? What consideration did you give 
at least to the alternative proposals of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon?’ 
You cannot escape it.” 

I give due notice that I am raising for 
the Senate a policy question that is of 
vital concern to a large number of people 
in this country, and of great concern to 
such experts and authorities as are repre- 
sented by the telegram and letter which 
I received from the law faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School. 

I wish to put into the Recor at this 
point a list of the States which have re- 
tained capital punishment, but also have 
provided that persons sentenced to life 
imprisonment for one or more crimes 
shall not be eligible for parole. To lis- 
ten to some of my opponents, one would 
think that the Senator from Oregon has 
pulled this proposal out of the air. ‘The 
following States provide some other 
punishments in capital cases—in some 
instances capital punishment; in some 
instances, no capital punishment; but 
even where capital punishment is pro- 
vided, in some instances they also pro- 
vide that a mandatory sentence of life 
imprisonment can be imposed: 

Georgia, Hawaii, Iowa, Kentucky, 

Massachusetts, Michig: 


Louisiana, 5 an, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, Ohio. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATES WHICH Have STATUTORY Provisions 
SPECIFICALLY PROVIDING THAT PERSONS 
SENTENCED TO LIFE IMPRISONMENT FOR ONE 
OR MORE CRIMES SHALL Nor BE ELIGIBLE 
FOR PAROLE 1 
Georgia: Code of Georgia, section 77-503. 
Hawaii: Revised Laws of Hawaii, section 

291-5. 

Iowa: Iowa Code Annotated, section 247.5. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 435.090. 

Louisiana: 
section 574.3. 

Massachusetts: Massachusetts General 
Laws Annotated, section 26532. 

Michigan: Michigan Statutes Annotated, 
section 28.2304. 

Minnesota: Minnesota Statutes Annotated, 
section 637.06. 

Missouri: Vernon’s Annotated Missouri 
Statutes, section 549.080. 

Nevada: Nevada Revised Statutes, section 
200.030 (4). 

Ohio: Ohio Revised Code, section 2965.23. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the prin- 
ciple I am urging in my first alternative 
amendment, which provides for a con- 
tinuation of capital punishment, but 
not mandatory capital punishment, and 
provides for mandatory life imprison- 
ment without parole, is applied in some 
jurisdictions, some of which are among 
our strongest. 

Furthermore, do not forget that in 
some States capital punishment has been 
abolished entirely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, without taking the time to read it, 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp a brief statement I have prepared 
concerning my first amendment, the one 
which would abolish capital punishment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: - 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

The amendment to S. 1380 provides that 
in all first degree murder convictions, the 
punishment shall be for life imprisonment 
with no eligibility for parole. 

It also provides that any person who prior 
to enactment of the amendment was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree in the 
District of Columbia and sentenced to death, 
and who is awaiting execution of the death 
sentence shall be resentenced to life im- 
prisonment without eligibility for parole. 

The amendment also makes a change in 
punishment in cases of rape. 

Under existing law the jury may add to 
its verdict if it be guilty, the words “with 
the death penalty,” and in such case the 
punishment shall be death by electrocution. 
Otherwise the maximum sentence in rape 
convictions is not more than 30 years. In 
those cases where the jury cannot agree as 
to punishment, the verdict of guilty shall 
be received and the court shall sentence to 
no more than 30 years. 

My amendment authorizes the jury in 
rape cases to add to the verdict, if guilty, 
the words “with life imprisonment” in which 
case the punishment shall be in accordance. 
Otherwise, the maximum sentence in rape 
convictions shall not be more than 30 years. 


Louisiana Revised Statutes, 


Such State statutes vary from State to 
State. Some jurisdictions limit such parole 
powers to one or more individual crimes while 
others may deny parole boards the power to 
grant paroles to all persons sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 
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If the jury cannot agree as to punishment 
then the punishment imposed shall be for 
not more than 30 years, 

Any person sentenced to life imprison- 
ment shall not be eligible for parole. 

It is also provided that any person who 
prior to enactment of this amendment was 
convicted of rape and sentenced to death 
shall be resentenced to life imprisonment 
without eligibility for parole. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor, for future ref- 
erence, if there should be a need to use 
it, in case a constitutional discussion of 
the law of pardon should arise, a brief 
summary, which has been prepared for 
me, with respect to the pardoning power 
of the President. The brief was pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1962. 
To: Senate District Committee (Attention 
Mr. Judd), 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Outline for statement concerning 
the pardoning power of the President. 

Pursuant to your request, the following 
outline is submitted. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that in the time available for 
preparation of this material we have not 
been able to make a thorough Investigation 
of the application of the pardon clause in the 
District of Columbia. 

I. Article II, section 2, clause 1 of the 
Constitution vests in the President the 
“power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment.” 

II. This power of the President is not 
subject to legislative control. 

In the leading case of Ex Parte Garland, 4 
Wall. 333, 380 (1866) the Supreme Court 
held that “Congress can neither limit the 
effect of his pardon, nor exclude from the 
exercise any class of offenders.” 

This decision was followed in the recent 
case of Yelvington v. Presidential Pardon and 
Parole Attorneys 211 F, 2d 642 (1954). 

III. In determining whether the Presi- 
dent has a constitutionally illimitable power 
to pardon violations of Acts of Congress 
applicable only in the District of Columbia, 
the critical question is whether such viola- 
tions constitute “offenses against the United 
States” within the meaning of the pardon 
clause. 

IV. It has been held that violations of an 
Act of Congress applicable only in the 
District of Columbia are “offenses against 
the United States“, within the meaning of 
particular statutes, Benson v. Henkel, 198 
U.S. 1, 14 (1905); Beard v. Bennett, 114 F. 
2d 578 (1940). 

V. The Supreme Court has said that Con- 
gress “is not a local legislature, but exercises 
this particuar power lover the District of 
Columbia] like all its other powers, in its 
high character as the legislature of the 
Union.” Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264, 
428 (1821). 

VI. From the foregoing, it may be argued 
that the violation of any act of Congress 
is an offense against the United States 
within the meaning of the pardon clause, 
even if the act is local in operation. 
Whether this is true, or whether it rests in 
the discretion of Congress to determine 
whether such a violation is an offense 
against the United States appears not to 
have been definitively adjudicated. 

Mary LOUISE RAMSEY, 
Legislative Attorney. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I asked 
the Library of Congress to furnish me 
with a list of States which provide that 
persons found guilty of certain offenses 
shall be punished by life imprisonment 
without the possibility of parole. I ask 
unanimous consent that the list be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

List or STATES WHICH PROVIDE THAT PERSONS 
FOUND GUILTY SHALL BE PUNISHED BY 
DEATH OR BY LIFE IMPRISONMENT WITHOUT 
POSSIBILITY OF PAROLE FOR CERTAIN CRIMI- 
NAL OFFENSES 

ARIZONA 
Arizona Revised Statutes 

Sec. 13-492. Kidnapping for extortion, rob- 
bery, ransom, rape, sodomy, lewd, or lasciv- 
icus acts: If the person suffers serious 
bodily harm the person found guilty shall 
be punished by death or by life imprison- 
ment without possibility of parole, whichever 
the jury recommends, 

CALIFORNIA 
West's Annotated California Codes 

Sec. 219. Train wrecking; punishment: 
+ * * is guilty of a felony and punishable 
with death or imprisonment in the State 
prison for life, without possibility of parole, 
at the option of the jury trying the case, in 
cases where no person suffers bodily harm; 
and shall be punished with death in cases 
where any person suffers bodily harm. 

KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Revised Statutes 

Sec. 435.090. Rape of female over twelve: 
* * * shall be punished by death, or by 
confinement in the penitentiary for life 
without privilege of parole. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts General Laws Annotated 

265 Sec. 2. Punishment for murder: :- 
whoever is guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree shall suffer the punishment of death, 
unless the jury shall by their verdict, and 
as a part thereof, upon and after consider- 
ation of all the evidence, recommend that 
the sentence of death be not imposed, in 
which case he shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the State prison for life. No person 
shall be eligible for parole while he is serving 
& life sentence for murder in the first degree. 

NEVADA 1 
Revised Statutes 

Sec. 200.030. Murder. If the jury shall find 
the defendant guilty of murder in the first 
degree, then the jury by its verdict shall fix 
the penalty at death or imprisonment in 
the State prison for life with or without pos- 
sibility of parole. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
taken this time deliberately because over 
the years I have found that it is a part 
of the educational process. One never 
knows when the placing in the RECORD 
of material which a Senator really needs 
may serve a good purpose; but I also 
have placed the information in the Rxc- 
ord to enable Senators to use it if they 
wish to do so, so that they will not be in 
the position of saying: “I did not know 
what the trend in this field was among 
the penologists, criminologists, and other 
experts in the field of criminal law.” 


The Nevada statute gives the jury three 
alternatives: First, fix the penalty at death; 
second, fix the penalty at imprisonment for 
life with possibility of parole; third, fix the 
penalty at life imprisonment without pos- 
sibility of parole. 
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I have taken these few minutes to say 
to the Senate that on the basis of my 
experience in this field, I feel that the 
trend is against the bill, On the basis 
of my knowledge of this subject, the bill 
needs to be modified. The bill will not 
do the job that needs to be done in this 
field. The bill should go back to com- 
mittee for 2 weeks. 

I am not indulging in a dilatory tactic. 
If I wanted to engage in a dilatory tactic, 
I would not have acceptei the unani- 
mous-consent agreement I proposed 
the unanimous-consent a,*sement, as 
the majority leader will tell the Senate. 

If the Senate will send the bill back to 
committee, I shall propose to bring in 
experts to testify and that the commit- 
tee be required to hold the hearing and 
to report back in 2 weeks. I am doing 
my very best to try to prevent the Senate 
from making what I think would be a 
grievous mistake if it should pass the 
bill, until at least it made a better record 
than the Senate has made on the bill to 
date at the hearing level. That is the 
burden of my argument. I hope the 


Senate will give heed to it. 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Speaking in my own be- 
half, I commend the Senator from 
Oregon for the contribution he has made 
on this extremely emotion-wreught ques- 
tion across the country. I hope Senators 
will avail themselves of the rich ma- 
terials which the Senator from Oregon 
has made available to them in his re- 
marks this afternoon. 

It occurred to me, as the Senator from 
Oregon was speaking to the question of 
capital punishment, that this is the kind 
of subject which it would be convenient 
to dump in an election year, because in 
terms of its specific application to the 
District of Columbia, there is not a nu- 
merous Oregon constituency here. Yet 
the Senator from Oregon has demon- 
strated his great capacity to tackle these 
questions directly and without delay, on 
the question of right and wrong and the 
question of priorities. I wish to pay 
tribute to him on that count. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. I appreciate his re- 
marks very much, because he does not 
know the Oregon background of this 
subject. 

In 1914, the people of Oregon, by initia- 
tive, abolished capital punishment. 
Some years later a series of heinous 
crimes was committed. A high state of 
public concern was aroused, and capital 
punishment was reestablished. When 
the people abolished capital punishment, 
the vote for the abolishment was 100,- 
552; the vote for the retention of capital 
punishment was 100,395. That gives a 
pretty good idea of how close the vote 
was in my State. In other words, when 
capital punishment was abolished in 
Oregon, it was abolished by the slight 
margin of 157 votes. 

Within a few years a series of murders 
was committed, and capital punishment 
was reestablished. The argument was 
that the abolition of capital punishment 
had not stopped murders. Of course, it 
will not stop murders. But the interest- 
ing thing is that the statistical studies in 
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the field of crime show, concerning the 
relationship of capital punishment to 
murders and to the absence of murders, 
that murders are caused almost invari- 
ably by other factors. 

The latest attempt in my State on the 
question of abolishing capital punish- 
ishment was in 1958. The “no” vote 
was 276,487; the “yes” vote was 264,434. 

So I assure the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that if I wanted to be politic about 
the question, I would simply keep my 
mouth shut. But I have a duty as a leg- 
islator, when an issue such as this comes 
before me, to speak out on what I think 
the truth is and the merits are. I think 
that the merits do not support the bill. 
I think we could make this a good bill. 

Some able lawyers and others will be 
found in this field who do not share my 
view that parole should be denied in any 
case. I think they are very much mis- 
taken. But they are persons of great 
ability. One of the most outstanding 
ones is Mr. Arthur J. Freund, of St. 
Louis, who finds himself in agreement 
with me concerning the abolishment of 
capital punishment, but in disagreement 
with me on denying parole. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Freund’s letter be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WAYNE: I have read in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 15, your mov- 
ing Senate address on capital punishment. 
As a lawyer with a background of experience 
as a police commissioner of St. Louis and as 
a chairman of the section of criminal law of 
the American Bar Association, I am in com- 
plete agreement with your views except in 
one particular. I cannot concur with your 
view that where an accused is found guilty 
of a capital offense and sentenced to life 
imprisonment, that he shall thereafter be 
denied the possibility of parole. 

Perhaps it is necessary as a tactical step in 
achieving the essential reform you seek to 
attach this proviso and I would certainly 
agree with your position if that is the best 
you can obtain at this time. I agree with 
you that Congress cannot restrict the con- 
stitutional powers of the President with re- 
spect to pardons and perhaps that may also 
be true with respect to his powers of com- 
mutation of sentence. However, I feel very 
strongly that the established procedure of 
parole should be maintained in all cases 
where the defendant is sentenced for a 
term of years or for life. 

A letter such as this cannot consume either 
the time or take the space for a full discus- 
sion on the demerits of mandatory capital 
punishment such as now exists in the Dis- 
trict. Suffice it to say, in my judgment, the 
present penal code of the District with re- 
spect to the mandatory death sentence dis- 
graces our civilized Government, 

There is one further observation I have: 
I do not think the death sentence should be 
adjudged in any case without the verdict 
of a jury and the concurrence of the judge. 
I think this should be so even where there 
is a plea of guilty. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. FREUND. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 


answer to Mr. Freund is that I think 
the sentence ought to be in the alterna- 
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tive. If the verdict of the jury is life im- 
prisonment and no parole, that is that. 
If the jury does not say that, and the 
judge wishes to impose a sentence of life 
imprisonment with the possibility of 
parole, because he believes there may be 
some circumstances which would justify 
parole—I do not know what they might 
be—he should have that discretion. 

I point cut to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that if we do not provide for life 
imprisonment without parole, the prose- 
cution should be for second-degree mur- 
der. But if it is a case of first-degree 
murder, I take the position that that is 
the case of a person who ought to be put 
away; he should not be killed. That is 
where my religious faith comes into play. 
I think such a person should be im- 
prisoned, and should be kept in prison, 
and should not be paroled. But I recog- 
nize that sincere men can differ. So on 
March 12 I shall offer these three alter- 
natives, any one of which is preferable 
to the committee's version of the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


POLICING OF SPEECHES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “On 
Policing Speeches,” which was published 
on yesterday, February 28, in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. The editorial ap- 
proves—and makes strong, laudatory 
comments on them—remarks made by 
Under Secretary of State George Ball 
on the question of policing speeches so 
that the Nation may speak with one 
voice at any official function or in any 
Official capacity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ow POLICING SPEECHES 


In an age as perilous as this, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can ill afford 
to address the world with conflicting voices 
emanating from places of authority. That 
is why efforts have been made for years 
past—in the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon and elsewhere—to see 
to it that important official speeches do not 
seem to war with each other, or raise the 
hobgobtin of serious inconsistency, on mat- 
ters of high policy. 

Perhaps the best explanation of these ef- 
forts has just been presented by Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee investigating 
charges that prominent American officials— 
particularly military leaders—have been sub- 
jected to muzzling in the form of deletions 
and alterations made in the text of their 
public addresses on the menace of commu- 
nism. This muzzling, according to its critics, 
has amounted to unjustifiable censorship 
and reflects the no-win policy rer Pp — 
pursued by the administra’ 
dealing with the threat of Red 5 
and aggression. 

Such criticism has been met head-on by 
Mr. Ball in his statement to the committee. 
Observing that the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs today “is an intricate, subtle, chang- 
ing and always uncertain task,” he has re- 
minded everybody that when outstanding 
American officials deliver significant speeches, 
they are listened to by four different au- 
diences—our home front, the allied worid, 
the “neutralist” nations and the Commu- 
nists behind the Iron Curtain. Accordingly, 
because of the effect that these addresses can 
have on foreign larids, both friendly and un- 
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friendly, the State Department has the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing them lest they 
inadvertently run counter to basic policy, 
complicate delicate negotiations or enable 
the propagandists of Moscow and Peiping to 
tear sentences out of context and distort 
them to spread the “ ous myth” that 
our country is run by a clique of blood- 
thirsty warmongers. 

Of course, there undoubtedly have been 
more than a few instances in which the 
reviewing process has resulted in deletions 
and alterations that have amounted to 
foolish censorship. Even so, Mr. Ball has 
made out a persuasive case for what the 
State Department, in concert with other 
Federal agencies, has long been trying to do 
to prevent serious overseas misunderstand- 
ings as regards American policy—misunder- 
standings often based on an extravagant 
sentence here or there in some speech lend- 
ing itself to poisonous Red misrepresentation. 

Clearly, as Mr. Ball has argued, the review 
program thus is needed to protect the best 
interests of the United States. Certainly, 
despite the mistakes that have marred it, 
it is a program that makes sense, and it can- 
not reasonably be cited as evidence that our 
country is following—which it obviously is 
not—a no-win policy in the cold war. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Lively 
Youngster,” which was published on 
yesterday in the Washington Post. The 
editorial applauds the Peace Corps on 
its first anniversary. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
LIVELY YOUNGSTER 


The Peace Corps is 1 year old this week 
and is entitled to light its candle with a 
jaunty flourish. When it was born, skep- 
tics were quick to say “It’s a good idea, 
but—.” Now it can be asserted that it is 
a good idea, period. As President Kennedy 
noted in his letter to Congress, the best 
proof of the Corps success is that every one 
of the 12 countries in which volunteers are 
now at work has requested additional re- 
cruits, 

Considering the speed with which the 
Peace Corps was assembled, it is not sur- 
prising that an occasional misstep occurred. 
What is amazing is that the adverse inci- 
dents have been so few—indeed, only the 
famous affair of the post card is worth men- 
tioning at all. The impressive point is that 
by June 30, the Peace Corps will have 
reached its authorized strength of 2,400 and 
that the oversea reception of the volun- 
teers has been emphatically favorable, 

Mr. Kennedy is asking Congress to in- 
crease the authorization for the Corps from 
340 million to $63.7 million to permit a 
growth to 6,700 volunteers. Surely this re- 
quest should find a sympathetic response, 
Not the least of the Peace Corps contribu- 
tion, as Mr. Kennedy suggests, is that it 18 
creating a pool of future Foreign Service of- 
ficers who will know what life in a village is 
like. The Peace Corps is an investment not 


serve as tonic for tired blood in an affluent 
society. 


INSIDE THE TWO ALLIANCES 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 


titled “Inside the Two Alliances.” The 
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article was written by Walter Lippmann, 
and was published today in the Washing- 
ton Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Insme THE Two ALLIANCES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

For the time being the pending negotia- 
tions on Berlin, a nuclear test ban, and dis- 
armament are stalled, There is little imme- 
diate prospect of a useful result. Almost 
certainly this is due to the fact that there 
exists a nuclear stalemate and that within 
that stalemate neither of the two great al- 
liances has been able to agree within itself 
on a negotiating position. Both alliances are 
stalled by their internal conflicts and con- 
troversies. 

It may well be that Mr. Khrushehev's in- 
sistence on meeting Mr. Kennedy face to face 
derives from the wishful idea that if the 
two chiefs of the two superpowers could talk 
to each other, they could make a deal which 
could submerge the discords in their alli- 
ances. Such a deal is, of course, out of the 
question. For while Mr. Khrushchey might 
conceivably override his Chinese ally, Mr. 
Kennedy will not and cannot proceed with- 
out the advice and consent of his allies. Mr. 
Kennedy is in some respects the leader but 
in no respect is he the master of the Western 
World. 

There must be no illusions about this. It 
is for us a fixed point of vital interest and of 
honor. But it follows that we shall be liy- 
ing in a time of pause, when the problems 
within each alliance will come ahead of the 
international policy of the alliance. Ex- 
perlenced observers, who watch these things 
closely, are agreed that hesitation and uncer- 
tainty pervade Soviet foreign policy at the 
moment, and that Moscow does not know 
how far it dares to go forward toward agree- 
ments with the West, and how far it must go 
back into a rough rivalry. 

It may be, as Mr. Alsop has been suggest- 
ing, that the Communist world is on the eve 
of a showdown. In the next few days there 
will be Communist meetings in Moscow and 
in Peiping, and there are indeed many signs 
that they will be concerned with the high 
policy of the Communist movement. 

There is nothing we can do about this in- 
ternal Communist controversy except to keep 
our eyes and ears open and our mouths shut. 
In the meantime we need to address ourselves 
to the problems of the Western alliance. 

In view of what is possible, indeed within 
our reach, the prospects of the West are ex- 
tremely good. We are already in the midst of 
intense and elaborate negotiations which are 
designed to bring together in one great trad- 
ing area and in a closer political partnership 
Western Europe, the United States, the Com- 
monwealth, Latin America, much of Africa, 
and Japan.. If this great project can be 
carried out, we shall have secured firmly a 
favorable balance of power between the Com- 
munist world and our own. 

‘There is reason for hoping that by the end 
of the summer Great Britain will have 
joined the European Economic Community, 
and that serious negotiations for an associ- 
ation with it will have begun for the West 
European neutrals and for the United 
States. 

But we cannot be sure that the great proj- 
ect will be carried out. For the leading West 
European powers, France and the German 
Federal Republic, and in a measure also 
Great Britain, are each for different reasons 
nearing the end of a regime and indeed a 
political era. There are as yet no clear signs 
of what is to follow. 

If all goes as well as it can go, the Algerian 
war will be terminated. Presum- 
ably, the French Government will be so firm 
that the settlement agreed to will be ac- 
cepted by the European colony in Algeria 
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without a major rebellion. But after that 
or indeed along with it there will arise the 
exceedingly difficult problem of restoring 
some kind of parliamentary government to 
replace the personal authoritarianism of 
General de Gaulle. Many combinations are 
conceivable and many are rumored. We 
shall see anxious days in France, and our 
alliance with her may remain for some time 
to come in its present state of uncom- 
fortable uncommunicativeness. 

Great changes are impending in West 
Germany. The old Chancellor is not grow- 
ing stronger or younger and with his powers 
failing, if a successor were clearly in sight, 
the change would not be long in coming. As 
it is, it will not be easy to govern Germany 
with so much uncertainty about the future. 

Great Britain is moving toward a general 
election, and in foreign policy no country, 
as we ourselves know only too well, is at its 
best and strongest and clearest in an elec- 
tion year. Great Britain, moreover, is in the 
last and most difficult stage of the liquida- 
tion of empire. This is the stage, which 
France is passing through in Algeria, where 
there is a substantial colonial settlement of 
Europeans who are faced with the prospect 
of being ruled by an overwhelming native 
majority. Until the British find a solution 
in the Central African Federation, they will 
not be able to play the part the world needs 
to have them play in the underdeveloped 
territories. 

Algeria and the British settlements in cen- 
tral Africa are the most important remnants 
of empire held by any Western great power. 
There are, of course, Angola and Ruanda- 
Urundi, but neither Portugal nor Belgium is 
a great power. 

Our best role in the difficult final stages of 
liquidation is to help the French and the 
British to work out the transitional solu- 
tion to which both are now committed. We 
should avoid anything which would put us 
in the role of trying to hasten a process of 
liberation which will turn out best if it is 
carried forward slowly, with magnanimity 
and deliberation. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if no 
Senator has other business to bring be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I now move 
that the Senate adjourn until Monday, 
at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 5, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 1, 1962. 
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MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
John J. Malloy, of the District of Columbia, 
to be judge of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia for the term of 10 
years. He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment which expired February 24, 
1962. 
MUNICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Thomas D. Quinn, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be judge of the municipal court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia for 
the term of 10 years. He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which-ex- 
pired February 24, 1962. 
UNITED NATIONS 
W. Michael Blumenthal, of New Jersey, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
John L. Salter, of Washington, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for Congressional Liai- 
son, Agency for International Development. 
Herbert J. Waters, of Virginia, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for Material Resources, 
Agency for International Development, 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
BUREAU or Customs 
John G. Green, of Wisconsin, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 36, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn.-Superior, Wis. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Arlon E. Lyon, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring August 
28, 1964, vice Horace W. Harper, retiring. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeon 
Carleton R. Dean 
To be health services officer 
Jeannette M. Miller 
To be senior assistant health services officer 
Alice V, Savage 
FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Edward E. Madden, Jr. 
Jimmie G. Lewis 
John T. Barnett 
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To be sanitarians 
Howard L. Kusnetz 
Bayard F. Bjornson 


To be senior assistant therapists 
Ronald D. Brown 
William D, Wallis 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 


Irvin Stewart, of West Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following permanent appointment to the 
grades indicated in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey: 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Peter Aloysius Martus 


To be ensigns 
David Vincent Sibila 
Eugene Arthur Jones 
Jon Wallace Drosendahl 
Stanley John Ruden 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Martin W. Oettershagen, of Illinois, to be 
a member of the Advisory Board of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
vice Paul M. Butler, deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Brig. Gen. Ellsworth Ingalls Davis, 018658, 
U.S. Army, to be a member and President 
of the Mississippi River Commission, under 
the provisions of section 2 of an act of 
Congress approved June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 
37) (33 U.S.C. 642), vice Maj. Gen. Thomas 
A. Lane. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for appointment to the grade of vice ad- 
miral on the retired list in accordance with 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233: 

Vice Adm. Roland N. Smoot, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. George L. Russell, U.S. Navy. 

Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Robert T. S. Keith, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the con- 
templation of said section, I nominate him 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 1, 1962: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADOR 
John Bartlow Martin, of Illinois, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 


tiary of the United States of America to the 
Dominican Republic. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Bill Would Give Small Business Greater 
Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


oF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to give small 
businessmen greater protection against 
predatory price discrimination by big 


business. This would be accomplished 
by strengthening section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. That section would 
be expressly included in the antitrust 
laws in which the remedy provided by 
section 4 of the Clayton Act applies. 
Persons damaged by pricing practices 
prohibited by section 3 would be able to 
recover treble damages and the cost of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney’s 
fee. 

This legislation was made necessary 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Nashville Milk Co. v. Carnation Co., 
355 U.S. 373 (1958). In that case 


the Supreme Court held, by the narrow 
margin of 5 to 4, that section 3 is not 
covered by the definition of antitrust 
laws, and hence that a suit for treble 
damages would not be for a violation of 
its provisions. 

Section 3 is one of the most im- 
portant provisions of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. It was designed to prevent 
several destructive forms of price dis- 
criminations, particularly sales at lower 
prices in one area than in another, or 
sales at unreasonably low prices, for the 
purpose of destroying competition or 
eliminating competition. Criminal pen- 
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alties are imposed for violation of the 
section. Experience has demonstrated, 
however, that criminal penalties alone 
are insufficient to insure compliance with 
this law. The nature of the forbidden 
practices makes it difficult to prove all 
elements of the offense beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt as required in a criminal 
case. For that reason, the decision on 
the Nashville Milk Company case, deny- 
ing a civil remedy for treble damages, 
greatly reduced the efficacy of section 3. 

Small businessmen have been the prin- 
cipal victims of the discriminatory pric- 
ing outlawed by this section. To pro- 
tect them, and to protect consumers 
from the excessive prices and other 
abuses that follow when small business- 
men are eliminated as competitors of 
big business, it is necessary that the 
same civil remedy be granted for dam- 
ages resulting from a violation of sec- 
tion 3 as is available under other 
provisions of the antitrust laws. That 
remedy is provided by my bill, and I 
urge that this legislation be given early 
consideration. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Bulgar- 
ians have always constituted an impor- 
tant element in the turbulent history of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

There they lived in their historic 
homeland for centuries, and at times 
they attained greatness and glory. They 
had their powerful kingdom during the 
Middle Ages. Theirs was a formidable 
force to be reckoned with in all Balkan 
affairs. 

But the uneasy balance of power in 
the area changed late in the Middle Ages 
with the appearance of a new force in 
the Balkans. The coming of the Otto- 
man Turks in the area in the 14th cen- 
tury spelled disaster to all nationalities 
there. All Balkan countries were over- 
run and their once free inhabitants were 
brought under the yoke of autocratic Ot- 
toman sultans. Bulgaria thus became a 
province of the Ottoman Empire late 
in the 14th century. 

Thenceforth for nearly five centuries, 
until the 1870’s, Bulgarians endured the 
heavy and oppressive yoke of the sul- 
tans. During that time they were gov- 
erned by callous and ruthless Ottoman 
agents. They suffered hardships, in- 
dignities, and iniquities. From all such 
harassments there appeared to be no 
escape for the Bulgarian people. They 
staged many rebellions, but each attempt 
was suppressed with savage fury. It was, 
however, world reaction to one of these 
atrocities of the Turks which finally 
brought liberation to the Bulgarian 
people. 

In 1876 they staged a revolt, and it 
was suppressed by a wholesale massacre. 
Then Russia intervened to prevent the 
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recurrence of such a terrible deed. In 
the ensuing Russo-Turkish war Bulgaria 
was liberated and in a treaty signed on 
March 3, 1878, the freedom of the Bul- 
garian people was recognized. That his- 
toric event of 84 years ago has become 
a Bulgarian national holiday and is be- 
ing celebrated as such every year in all 
Bulgarian communities throughout the 
world—that is, throughout the free 
world, 

As we are all aware, today Bulgarians 
are no more free than they were under 
the Ottoman Turks; they suffer as much 
under Communist tyranny, and unfor- 
tunately for the time being, perhaps, 
there is less chance for them to free 
themselves. But these stouthearted, 
courageous and liberty-loving people of 
historic Bulgaria have not given up their 
hope for freedom; they have not yielded 
under the superior force of their ene- 
mies, and they still cling to their ideal, 
to their national goal for a free and in- 
dependent Bulgaria. On the 84th anni- 
versary of their Liberation Day we are 
one in echoing their patriotic senti- 
ments, and in wishing them success. 


Lincoln Day Address by Senator Vance 
Hartke, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the Senate’s observance of Lincoln's 
birthday, I was absent from Washington 
spending a few days in my home State 
of Indiana. 

During my stay there I was privileged 
to visit what is now Indiana’s first na- 
tional park, the Lincoln Boyhood Na- 
tional Memorial, and address a large 
group of Hoosiers who had gathered to- 
gether at the site of Lincoln’s boyhood 
home to pay tribute to our 16th Presi- 
dent on the anniversary of his birth. 

Since I was not present in the Senate 
to offer my tribute to President Lincoln, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks at Lincoln Park be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN: AN INSPIRATION TO SUCCESS 
(Address of the Honorable Vance HARTEE, 

US. Senator, at Lincoln City, Ind., on the 

occasion of Lincoln’s birthday) 

My fellow Hoosiers, I come today to speak 
with you, not as a politician, not as a Demo- 
crat, not as a U.S. Senator. I come today as 
an American father concerned about the 
well-being of my children and your chil- 
dren—the children of all Americans. 

Today we are gathered on the hallowed soil 
where once there played and worked a great 
American—a great President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On this ground he lived and played and 
worked from the ages of 7 through 21. 

But, age is both a biological and socio- 
logical concept. The annual revolution of 
the earth about the sun—the calendar year— 
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has become a fundamental measure of time 
in ordinary appraisal and record of human 
affairs. Time, likewise, tends to keep pace 
with the development of language. 

Even in the cradle, words take shape and 
assume pattern. Lincoln had an extraordi- 
nary interest in words: spoken, written and 
read. As an infant, he listened to his 
mother’s voice. We are told that she recited 
to him bits from the Bible while she was 
at work in the cabin. Lincoln learned his 
letters from her at Knob Creek about the age 
of 5. And there is evidence that he was 
beginning to write letters soon after he ar- 
rived in Indiana. At age 8 he was read- 
ing the Bible and at 9 was reading Aesop’s 
Fables. At 10, Robinson Crusoe. 

There is no doubt, Abraham Lincoln was 
a book-loving boy. 

Though Lincoln loved books, the first in- 
strument placed in his hands, and one which 
often characterizes him, was an ax. He used 
his ax to cut through the thickness, foliage, 
and trees which formed, in those days, an 
indistinguishable network of vegetation. 

To those of us living in Indiana today, it 
seems incredible that this very land was 
once a vast forest larger than New England. 

But, as I said, there was no doubt, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a book-loving boy. 

Two books which left their lasting impres- 
sion on Lincoln were Parson Weems’ “Life of 
George Washington,” and James Riley's “An 
Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the Amer- 
ican Brig Commerce * * * With an Ac- 
count of the Sufferings of Her Surviving Of- 
ficers and Crew.” 

This latter book must have impressed Lin- 
coln with the reality that slavery was not 
confined necessarily to those with dark skins, 
and that people of his own color might be 
enslaved by those powerful enough and dis- 
posed to carry out that purpose. 

Today, there are throughout the world, 
those who would like to be powerful enough 
to carry out the purpose of enslaving all 
people who rejoice in freedom and liberty. 

I said I came today as an American father. 
I do. But although I am an American 
father, I also have the great honor and dis- 
tinction of being a U.S. Senator, wherein I 
have the opportunity to vote for those things 
which I honestly and sincerely believe will 
prevent the children of all Americans from 
becoming slaves of a diabolical society. 

Lincoln had to read by a candle. Our 
children today can read by the finest electric 
lights. Lincoln’s mother had to cook on a 
wood-burning stove, for which Lincoln had 
to cut the firewood. Today's children can 
watch their mothers bake a cake from a box; 
cook the vegetables taken from deep-freezer 
containers bought in a supermarket. 

Lincoln's mother had to cook the food 
Lincoln and his father had killed from the 
surrounding forest, and the vegetables grown 
in their family garden. 

Today’s children can also become edu- 
eated from watching a television screen in 
their own living rooms or schoolrooms. 

Our children’s schools are modern and 
highly equipped to give a seeking and curi- 
ous mind the tools with which to find the 
answers to the problems of a complex so- 
ciety. 

Historians tell us that when Lincoln came 
to Indiana, he was large for his age, so much 
so that his friends nicknamed him “long 
shanks.” His height was the kind which is 
so nobly cherished by Hoosiers today on a 
basketball court. Lincoln did not get the 
chance to play basketball or participate in 
any sport. He was too occupied in his chores 
about the home, the farm, and the school. 

But Lincoln never had the chance for a 
higher education, as he was never in a col- 
lege or academy as a student. He followed 
a program of reading and study which he 
set up for himself, and his self-imposed 
discipline was rigid. His desire to know, to 
understand, was unquenchable. 
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The move by the Thomas Lincoln family 
from Kentucky to Indiana was transitional: 
it modified young Lincoln’s southern herit- 
age, but it did not erase that heritage. 
Southern Indiana was in Lincoln’s youth a 
meeting ground between the North and 
South, and it remains so today. The Ohio 
River separates Indiana and Kentucky geo- 
graphically, but there is a continuity of 
tradition, background, and environment in 
the region on both sides of this great river 
which is far more pronounced than any 
similarity that exists between northern and 
southern Indiana. 

Had the Lincolns gone directly from Ken- 
tucky to Illinois, it is probable that the 
boy's southern experience might have been 
wholly submerged, and with it his capacity, 
later so evident, to understand and sym- 
pathize with the southern mind and heart. 

Yes, I am proud to stand on this land with 
you today—the land to which Lincoln came 
in 1816, within a few days of December 11, 
the birthday of our great State. 

I am proud to have sponsored with Con- 
gressman WINFIELD DENTON legislation 
which makes this land and the surrounding 
acreage the first national park for Indiana. 

I am proud because I know that this 
shrine is symbolic of a youth who grew up 
in the traditions of everything which has 
made our country great, 

And, today, in these years of crises when 
there are those who would enslave us, as 
Lincoln feared as a youth, we must—as par- 
ents—properly supervise our children and 
encourage them, just as Lincoln’s mother, 
father, and stepmother encouraged him, and 
just as my mother, who is with me here to- 
day, encouraged me. We must set the ex- 
ample; we must provide the environment. 
In so doing, our children will not fall. They 
will not fail themselves, their parents, their 
country. 

When Lincoln arrived in Indiana, he him- 
self was but a small lad, and the State com- 
prised but 15 counties. But in 1830, as the 
State's pioneer period was drawing to a 
close, Lincoln had come of age and stood 
6 feet 4 inches tall. He grew up on our 
good soil of Indiana. The State also had 
grown, and comprised 60 organized counties. 

The great seal of Indiana portrays the 
rising sun in the background and a buffalo 
sporting in a clearing. The center of in- 
terest is a tall frontiersman with an ax in 
hand engaged in felling a tree. This woods- 
man might well symbolize Abraham Lin- 
coln, one of Indiana's finest contributions 
to civilization. 

Abraham Lincoln did not fail his genera- 
tion. Lincoln did not fail civilization. So 
this generation must not fail this genera- 
tion. This generation must not fail civili- 
zation, 


Hon. Irving M. Ives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened by the news of the 
passing of the Honorable Irving M. Ives, 
the former Senator from New York. Al- 
though we were not of the same political 
party, I have valued his friendship for 
almost 30 years, beginning when he was 
serving as speaker of the New York 
State Assembly and I was a member of 
the assembly from Brooklyn. His kind- 
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nesses to me at that time have not been 
forgotten. 

During his 12 years’ service as U.S. 
Senator from New York, from 1947 to 
1959, there were many occasions on 
which we were together and our friend- 
ship grew and thrived. He was always 
deeply concerned with the well-being of 
our country and our people and could be 
counted on to do whatever was best for 
them. 

Senator Ives’ interests were varied— 
he was a soldier, banker, educator, and 
legislator—with the interests of Amer- 
ica always guiding his activities. His 
talents in these fields were widely rec- 
ognized, and many persons, like me, par- 
ticularly respected him as an individual. 

For the last few years, it was my 
pleasure to serve with Senator Ives on 
the board of directors of the City Title 
Insurance Co, of New York, of which 
board he was the chairman. 

New York and the United States in 
his passing have lost a valuable public 
Official and dedicated citizen. 


Outer Space: The New Arena for World 
Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged, on the 14th of February last, 
while in Milwaukee, Wis., to speak to a 
fine group of telephone company officers 
and personnel, The occasion was a 
company meeting held at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee. I ask that a copy 
of my remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUTER Space: THE New ARENA FOR WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS—"LET'S BRING THE PIC- 
TURE OF America INTO Every Livinc Room 
IN THE WORLD” 

THE TELEPHONE—AN AMERICAN SYMBOL 

It is a pleasure being with you, the tele- 
phone people, here in Milwaukee this morn- 
ing. Yours is an industry which has become 
a symbol of the American way of life. In- 
deed, if I would have had to select the three 
outstanding scientific and mechanical devices 
which have made America what it is today, 
I would choose the automobile, electricity, 
and the telephone. 

Without these three we would lack the 
unity that we now have. Without them the 
several States would have never been meshed 
into the immense economic giant that we 
now are. Without them the individual farm- 
house would have remained far in the coun- 
try, distant and remote, rather than having 
fully joined in the national life. 

The telephone has become an American 
symbol, a tool that we take so much for 
granted that we hardly appreciate it any 
longer. Yet, in other places the telephone 
is something to strive for, something to hope 
for. In Asia, in Africa, and even in Russia, 
a telephone is a status symbol. Telephones 
there are in short supply. 

In Russia being able to afford a telephone, 
and being able to obtain one from the Goy- 
ernment telephone monopoly, is a major ac- 
complishment. Let me remind you that in 
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the United States with a population of 185 
million, we have 7414 million telephones. 
The Soviet Union, with a population of some 
210 million, has only 4% million telephones— 
or some 5 percent of the American total. 

Now that we have this widespread net of 
telephones all over the surface of the United 
States, where do we go next? As a nation 
we have never been willing to accept a mere 
state of inaction. As a people we have al- 
Ways been searching for new challenges, for 
new outlets, for new horizons. Indeed, you 
members of the telecommunications indus- 
try have always taken a place of leadership 
in our constant search for improvements, 
change, growth and discovery. 

Today I want to discuss before you what 
I consider a new rich field for American in- 
genuity. This indeed is a field in which you, 
in particular, should have a special interest. 
The field is space. And what I want to dis- 
cuss with you specifically is the utilization 
of space and of space satellites for the de- 
velopment of worldwide communications. 

President Kennedy, in the state of the 
Union message delivered about a month ago, 
had much to say about the trouble spots of 
the world, about the balance of payments, 
and about our military strength. Yet, note 
that despite the immediate threats that face 
this Nation and the world, the President took 
& few minutes to describe the future utiliza- 
tion of space. In the words of President 
Kennedy: “With the approval of Congress, 
we have undertaken in the past year a great 
new effort in outer space. Our aim is not 
simply to be first on the moon. Space is 
a vast new frontier of science, of commerce 
and of worldwide cooperation, and this Na- 
tion belongs among the first to exploit it.” 

SPACE—THE NEW FRONTIER 

Let us examine these words. Only a few 
years ago space was a total mystery. Then 
came sputnik and space has remained con- 
stantly in the news. I have served as a 
member of the Senate Space Committee for 
over 3 years now, and I must admit that I 
have not become an expert in high military 
strategy or in the complexities of space en- 
gineering. But I do know the value of space 
to our national interest. Indeed, what we 
are interested in is not only a competition 
with Russia for prestige. We are as much 
interested in space utilization for weather 
prediction, and eventually weather control. 
We are interested in the use of space for a 
new type of wireless communication. In- 
deed, one of the most exciting projects for 
space is a global system of communication 
satellites linking the whole world in tele- 
graph and telephone, in radio and tele- 
vision. 

Today was set by NASA as the day for 
Astronaut John H. Glenn's orbital flight. 
This project, Project Mercury, has been in 
preparation for a long time. I am delighted 
to learn of the success of this great project. 

In his bell-shaped craft, standing only 
9% feet high and measuring only 6 
feet across the base, Glenn’s assignment is 
to make from one to three orbits around this 
globe of ours, This one important project 
will cost this Nation some $400 million. This 
is a tremendously big investment, when we 
remember that the total yearly defense 
budget before the First World War was 
around $348 million, and that the total mili- 
tary budget in 1938, only shortly before the 
Second World War, was about three times 
the size of this project's cost. 

Yet, we are willingly undertaking these 
explorations of space because we believe that 
in space there is the key to this Nation’s and 
the world’s future wealth and > 

We all realize that, as yet, we do not fully 
know and cannot fully predict what space 
exploration may mean in years to come. In 
future years, it may well be said of our space 
pioneers what was once said of Columbus: 

“When he started out he didn't know. 
where he was going, when he got there he 
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didn’t know where he was, when he got back, 
he didn't know where he had been, and he 
did it all on borrowed money.” 


SHOWING THE TRUTH TO THE WORLD 


Today, I want to discuss with you in 
particular the role of space in your field, the 
communications field. Colonel Glenn's 
space flight is not only an important tech- 
nical success for the astronaut and his asso- 
ciates at Cape Canaveral, but it will also be 
a profound propaganda success for the 
United States. Films of this exploit, to be 
shown all over the world, will have a tre- 
mendous effect, similar to the effect of Com- 
mander Shepard’s previous space flight. 
People who have only read about the Rus- 
sian enterprises in space are able to see 
actual pictures of our American astronauts 
in flight. Not only American audiences but 
oversea audiences are exposed to the thrills 
of space exploration. And there is a lesson 
for us in the response of the world audiences. 

The lesson is that showing the truth to 
people will work for our benefit, if we get 
the picture to the people who need to see it. 
And space indeed affords us an unparalleled 
opportunity to show the truth to the people 
of the world. 

In the past we have used many means in 
order to convey the picture of America to 
the people of the world; we have used radio, 
books, and exchange programs. These have 
had some effect, but the effect of television 
programs showing to the world the great 
events and the ordinary life of citizens in a 
democracy would be definitely more power- 
ful. And in space there has now appeared 
a new means for beaming television directly 
from the United States to oversea ground 
receiving stations through electronic relays 
borne by satellites. 

Last week the President sent to Congress 
a program for the financing and operation 
of a multibillion international communica- 
tions satellite system. This proposal will 
come before the Space Committee, of which 
Iam a member. At this time there is still 
uncertainty as to the exact means for financ- 
ing this satellite system. Some feel that the 
Government should take a direct part in it. 
Some believe that industry should manage 
it. And some believe that this important 
enterprise should combine both industry and 
Government. Whatever the final solution to 
this question, there is little doubt that our 
communication satellites will be in opera- 
tion within the near future. 

Within a year the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) will put 
into orbit an experimental satellite built by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This 175-pound sphere will contain a relay 
station that will provide for transmission 
of television, telephone calls, and other types 
of communications between the United 
States and Europe. Signals beamed from 
transmitters in the United States will be 
picked up by the satellite’s antennas. These 
signals will be amplified within the satellite, 
then relayed to waiting ground stations in 
“Free Europe.” This satellite will carry any 
picture from America across the Atlantic. 

Naturally, a complete system of communi- 
cations satellites operating 24 hours a day 
will be an expensive undertaking. But many 
communications experts believe that in the 
years ahead such a system may more than 
pay for itself in increased revenues from 
oversea transmission of telephone calls, 
business data, and TV programs. 

But such a communications satellite sys- 
tem will have not only a commercial value. 
It can have a great impact on our propa- 
ganda competition with the Soviet Union. 

Today, I would like to propose here that we 
dedicate this new communications system 
to the struggle for freedom, to the struggle 
for world opinion. Through such communi- 
cations system we will be able to relay a true 
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picture of our American way of life to broad- 
casting stations which in turn might trans- 
mit into the homes of the Africans, the 
Asians, the Russians, and the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

There are 120 million television sets in 
use in the world. Of these almost 50 million 
are overseas and some 9 million are within 
the Communist bloc. Last year the number 
of oversea sets increased by 1 million each 
month. In many countries these sets are 
in public places and reach an ever-increasing 
number of people. 

Through a communications satellite sys- 
tem we will be able to send programs through 
space into every country of the world. This 
is a great challenge to all of us. 

This I therefore propose for today, let us 
set up a worldwide communications satellite 
system for the spread of truth and freedom. 

Such a new international television net- 
work will comprise hundreds of millions of 
viewers. People on the far side of the world 
will see thriving American cities and the 
rewards of life lived in freedom. They will 
see the American workingman, his freedoms, 
his material blessings. One British author- 
ity has stated that such television satellites 
can decide whether Russian or English is to 
become the language of the future. More 
effective communications may well deter- 
mine who will win the cold war. 

The television battle is on even now. East 
Germany transmits anti-American programs, 
dramatizing unemployment and racial ten- 
sions to West Germany. But East German 
refugees say Western programs penetrate 
much deeper into East German territory and 
reach almost 2 million people. 


CONCLUSION 


We know Russia spends 10 times what we 
do in manpower and resources to make her 
propaganda appeal to the world. We must 
multiply our efforts. We must reach be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and into Russia it- 
self. I envision that, as an extension of 
this proposed worldwide TV network, more 
Russian viewers will pick up our broadcasts 
from powerful free world antennas in Tur- 
key, Iran, Pakistan, and Norway. The pic- 
ture of truth will spread. 

It has been said that whether we like it 
or not we are ed in a worldwide space 
race with the Soviets. Our competitor in 
the space race is tough and determined. He 
is willing to deprive his people of consumer 
goods in order to channel more resources 
into space research. Can we afford to be 
second best? Should we not channel our 
riches to exploration and improvements 
rather than luxury? 

The proposed international communica- 
tions satellite system will be a wonderful 
tool for cooperation between the free na- 
tions. This country is in an economic and 
political position to marshal the scientific 
resources of the free world for such peace- 
ful uses of outer space. Surely, the other 
nations and the other people will be en- 
thusiastic and loyal partners when they are 
invited to share in this great human adven- 
ture, and the push into space, into the won- 
ders and mysteries of the origin of matter 
and of life, can offer an unbounded chal- 
lenge. 


Bulgarian Struggle Against Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, since 1945 
Bulgaria has been drawn into the Soviet 
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orbit, and has become practically a So- 
viet colony. Just as in the past the 
Bulgarian people fought the Turks for 
their freedom, now they are struggling 
in their homeland against Communist 
tyrants. March 3 will be the 84th an- 
niversary of their liberation day and I 
wish them fortitude and the courage to 
bear their trials which some day must 
assuredly pass away. 


The Scourge of Giantism in Business and 


Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
February 12, I addressed the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers & Fur- 
nishers at their national convention here 
in Washington. Subsequently, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, en- 
dorsing certain of the views I had 
expressed. 

Believing the exchange may be of in- 
terest to independent businessmen gen- 
erally, I ask unanimous consent that the 
relevant portion of my address, together 
with those parts of Mr. Burger’s letter 
pertinent to it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxo- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE SCOURGE or GIANTISM IN BUSINESS AND 
POLITI 


cs 
(An address by Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, before the Retail 


Clothiers & Furnishers convention, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 
12, 1962) 

Thank you for inviting me to be your 
speaker. You may regard yourselves as re- 
tail clothiers and furnishers, but I regard 
you as radical reformers, clothing over old- 
fashioned class distinctions. 

Every country has had its method for 
making class distinctions. An Englishman 
is classified by the way he speaks. Remem- 
ber that delightful bit from “fy Fair Lady”: 


“Why can’t the English teach 
their children how to speak, 

This verbal class distinction 
by now should be antique.” 


Well, our own snobbery in bygone days 
used to be expressed, not by how one spoke, 
but by how one dressed. 

What a change you clothiers have worked. 
Why, you have draped us all in cloth of such 
quality and style that it’s hard to tell the 
difference, anymore, between a plutocrat and 
a plumber. In fact, here in Washington 
nowadays, the only way left to distinguish 
a Democrat from a Republican is to check 
on whether he’s wearing a two- or a three- 
button coat. 

All of this leads me to wonder where we 
are headed. It reminds me of the story 
Ambassador Carlos Romulo of the Philip- 
pines used to tell last year, at the time we 
were so agitated over the hijacking of those 
airliners. He said he flew out of San Fran- 
cisco on a scheduled nonstop flight for New 
York City. About 2 hours later, as the 
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speedy jet approached the Great Lakes, the 
loudspeaker suddenly blurted out: “This 
is your captain. Within 5 minutes we shall 
be passing over Chicago; in another hour we 
will be landing at Idlewild—that is, we will 
be if this bearded fellow sitting beside me 
turns out to be a Jewish rabbi.” 

Where is the independent merchant, the 
small storekeeper, headed? This is the first 
question I would raise with you this eve- 
ning. In your own line, you know how the 
storm clouds are gathering. Last year there 
were 1,107 business failures in the retail 
apparel trade. This was an increase of 14 
percent from the 1960 rate. And these were 
not shoestring operators, because they left 
liabilities averaging nearly $36,000 apiece. 
This appalling casualty list reflects the 
serious difficulties that small businessmen 
are experiencing, not only in the retail 
clothing trade, but in every part of our 
economy. I would like to spend a few min- 
utes discussing what I think are the main 
reasons for these difficulties, and what might 
be done about them. 

When a typical independent retail busi- 
ness, such as yours, is forced to the wall, 
where have the customers gone? I think 
the answer is obvious. They have usually 
gone—whether for shoes, shirts, or suits— 
to a chain outlet, or a discount house, It is 
the twin lure of giantism and discountism 
that is undermining the independent retail 
merchant. 

I cannot believe this trend is good for the 
country. The independent retail merchant, 
after all, has a special stake in a viable, free 
enterprise system quite unlike that of the 
chainstore executive. When he is displaced 
by a remote corporate hierarchy, a local or- 
ganization man, and a crew of impersonally 
recruited hired help, the community suffers. 
Moreover, corporate giantism leads to mo- 
nopoly. The bigs have ways of rendering 
competition painless to each other. The 
ultimate object of chain merchandising and 
monopoly is to increase profits by driving 
out independent competition, and when this 
happens, the consumer suffers, whether he 
knows it or not. 

So it has been a long-professed objective 
of our Government to pursue policies calcu- 
lated to preserve an economic environment in 
which the independent business venture can 
be started—can grow, prosper, and achieve a 
stable place in the community. 

Many approaches have been tried. Some 
of them have helped. But no single one, nor 
any combination yet tried, has solved the 
problem. We have laws against practices 
which are in restraint of trade, or tend to- 
ward monopoly, or constitute unfair com- 
petition. I think they have had some effi- 
cacy, but they are difficult to enforce, and 
they have not arrested the trend toward ex- 
tinction of independent business. We have 
a Federal agency, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, whose chief function is to provide 
credit for hard-pressed local businesses. But 

xperience has shown that credit alone is 
not the answer. 

What is needed is a means of assisting the 
small but well-managed business to over- 
come the inherent competitive advantage of 
sheer bigness. I think the rational answer 
lies in a proper adjustment of tax policy, 
frankly designed to serve the public interest 
by giving preferred treatment to small busi- 
ness, 

We do this already, to a limited extent, by 
means of the graduated personal income tax. 
But more and more the advantages of con- 
tinuity of identity, limited liability, and 
readier access to capital, make the corpora- 
tion the most chosen vehicle for doing busi- 
ness. And taxes on corporation profits are 
not graduated, except for the single step, 
from the normal tax of 30 percent to the 
surtax of an additional 22 percent, which 
comes when net profits reach $25,000. 
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While revision may be needed in the pres- 
ent surtax schedule on personal incomes, 
I think it is widely recognized that pro- 
gressive taxation is fair, in principle, and 
that it has contributed significantly to the 
development of our democratic and equali- 
tarian society. The same principle could 
be applied, it seems to me, to the taxation 
of corporate incomes, with equally beneficial 
results. 

The Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business now has a measure of this kind 
under study. The proposal calls for a grad- 
uated tax rate, beginning at 5 percent in- 
stead of the present 30 percent, and yield- 
ing substantial reductions for corporations 
with net taxable incomes up to $250,000. 
For example, the tax on a net income of 
$5,000, under this new schedule, would be 
$250 instead of the present $1,500, a reduc- 
tion of over 83 percent. On corporate in- 
comes of $25,000, the tax would be reduced 
from $7,500 to $4,500, a saving of 40 per- 
cent. At $100,000 of net income, the tax 
would be reduced by more than 17 percent, 
and the saving would still be above 6 per- 
cent when corporate income reaches a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. Beyond that point, 
rates would remain substantially the same 
as at present, with no increases at any level. 

There have been recent intimations that 
prudent tax cuts may be possible next year, 
if present business trends continue. If that 
happens, the time may be opportune to 
press for a graduated scaledown of corpo- 
rate taxes as the key to strengthening the 
competitive position of small business in our 
economy. Smaller corporations would be 
able to use the tax differential to accumu- 
late reserves. Moreover, recent changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code, giving individual 
and partnership enterprises the option of 
being taxed, and of reinvesting out of earn- 
ings, as if they were corporations, make the 
suggested new rate schedule even more at- 
tractive to small businesses. 

I am by nature skeptical of panaceas, and 
I don’t suggest that this new tax schedule, 
if adopted, will solve all your problems. 
However, I commend it to your attention. 
Additional information can be obtained from 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and I know that your inquiries and 
support will be most welcome. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., February 14, 1962. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CHURCH: I noted in the 
New York Times in the financial section, of 
your address before the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

It is my opinion, Senator, that you hit the 
nail on the head when you blamed the 
growth of chains and discount houses for 
many of the difficulties faced by small re- 
tailers. “The twin lure of glantism and dis- 
countism,” you said, “is undermining the in- 
dependent retail merchant.” 

You spoke the views which I personally 
have maintained and which probably would 
be concurred in by the nationwide member- 
ship of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, which membership totals ap- 
proximately 175,000, all independent busi- 
ness and professional men, and a goodly 
number in your own State of Idaho. 

Bear in mind, Senator, the views I express 
come from my own personal experience in 
heretofore owning and operating an inde- 
pendent establishment for better than a 
quarter of a century. In those days we did 
have discount houses but not to the degree 
they exist in our overall economy today, and 
if it continues it will eventually destroy the 
business life of efficient independent business 
throughout the entire Nation, and producers 
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should realize this before it goes a long way 
to reduce many producers. 

When the Robinson-Patman Act was en- 
acted by the Congress in the summer of 1936 
we in small business, and particularly in the 
retail field, believed that our “Magna Carta” 
had arrived—that unjustified price discrimi- 
nation was outlawed. 

We have urged the Small Business Com- 
mittees to make the principal item on their 
agenda, as a benefit to small business and 
the free enterprise system, that they check 
into the operation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act through its enforcing agency to find out 
if the law is really foolproof. If so—then 
vigorous enforcement. If the law is weak or 
deficient the agency should advise Congress 
as to the needed amendments to protect the 
free enterprise system, and more important, 
independent business throughout the Nation. 

Again, Senator CHURCH, it is our opinion 
you made one of the most constructive ad- 
dresses before a business group rendered in 
many years, and it might be of interest to 
you and your colleagues to make this letter 
a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. You 
would be doing a great service to small busi- 
ness not alone in the State of Idaho, but 
throughout the entire Nation. 

With very high regards, and again our 
heartiest congratulations. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Government by Leak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of today’s statements in the press re- 
garding President Kennedy’s forthcom- 
ing announcement on nuclear air tests, 
I feel compelled to point out that this is 
a perfect example of Government by 
“leak” and reinforces my speech of Feb- 
ruary 21 concerning the President’s 
hesitancy and indecisiveness on this 
question. 

I am sure the leaders of both parties 
in the Congress would be interested in 
knowing of President Kennedy’s think- 
ing on this vital issue. As a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee I 
am particularly concerned since we have 
to appropriate the money for these proj- 
ects. I cannot understand why the 
President feels it necessary to “leak” in- 
formation to the New York Times, in a 
sense asking them what they think he 
should do. 

I know that the majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle know what we should do and all 
feel affronted that the President does 
not see fit to be frank and open, even 
with members of his own party, on his 
final decision. The reasons for my con- 
victions as to the thoughts of my col- 
leagues are best illustrated in a letter 
from Senator Tuomas J. Dopp dated 
August 9, 1961, to all of his colleagues in 
the Senate. I wish to include the letter 
at this point, and call special attention to 
his remarks concerning President Eisen- 
hower to which I referred in my speech 
of February 21. 
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The letter follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
August 9, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR: Enclosed you will find a 
resolution, urging the immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear testing, which I plan to in- 
troduce at an early date. 

As you know, we haye observed a volun- 
tary moratorium on nuclear tests for almost 
3 years now, without any assurance that the 
Kremlin has been observing a reciprocal 
moratorium, In view of the fact that the 
Soviets have violated more than 1,000 
treaties and agreements, there is, to put it 
mildly, a grave chance that they have not 
observed their side of the honor moratorium. 

As you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and many of the 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who have access to all the infor- 
mation, have repeatedly urged the early 
resumption of nuclear weapons testing. 

I would also like to point out that there 
exists no commitments, unilateral or other- 
wise, which would prevent us from resuming 
tests forthwith. President Eisenhower in- 
formed the world on December 29, 1959, that, 
because of the lack of progress at the Geneva 
Test Ban Conference, we would not further 
renew or extend the moratorium but would 
reserve the right to resume nuclear testing, 
with due notice to the international com- 
munity. 

I believe that this resolution reflects the 
attitude of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people and the great majority in Con- 
gress. I also believe that it could only be 
helpful in the present situation if the Sen- 
ate passed such a “sense” resolution. 

By its nature, this resolution should be 
introduced with broad bipartisan backing. 
I am therefore inviting members of both 
parties to join me in sponsoring the measure. 

If you wish to be listed as a cosponsor, 
would you kindly advise Miss Jean Wegner 
in my office? 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Dopp, 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Bul- 
garian people have long been known as 
gallant and valiant fighters. During the 
Middle Ages they formed a flourishing 
kingdom in the Balkan Peninsula. In 
the 15th century, however, their country 
was overrun by the Ottoman Turks, and 
then for 400 years they were subjected 
to Turkish rule. But Bulgarians were 
never reconciled with their lot under the 
Turks, and made many attempts to free 
themselves from ‘Turkish autocracy. 
Their last successful attempt was made 
in the 1870’s, and in 1878 they succeeded 
in attaining freedom with the aid of im- 
perial Russia. This success was con- 
firmed by the Russo-Turkish Treaty, 
signed on March 3 of that year. 

That day marks the liberation of 
modern Bulgaria from its Ottoman 
oppressors. The 84th anniversary cele- 
bration of that event is of special 
significance today, because once more 
Bulgarians find themselves subjected to 
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a totalitarian regime not of their own 
choosing, but one imposed upon them by 
the Kremlin. Fortunately, they are just 
as determined to free themselves from 
Communist dictatorship as their grand- 
fathers were in casting off the Ottoman 
Turkish rule. Let us hope that they will 
again attain their goal and live in free- 
dom in their historic homeland. 


Discrimination Against Small Colorado 
Grocers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
small, independent grocers in my State 
are validly concerned about certain dis- 
criminatory provisions in the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act. 

I have presented their case, with cer- 
tain proposed amendments of my own, 
to the House Agriculture Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement before the House Agriculture 
Committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Proposep AMENDMENTS OF THE PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES Act To PROTECT 
INDEPENDENT COLORADO GROCERS 

(Statement by U.S. Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 
of Colorado, before the House Agriculture 
Committee, February 26, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before you this 
morning on behalf of the small, independent 
grocers in Colorado. 

The small, independent grocers in my 
State have, what I consider to be, a valid 
grievance against the administration of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

I am going to propose that the act be 
amended to cure what we consider to be a 
discriminatory condition. 

Before I describe the problem in the State 
of Colorado, let me emphasize that our small, 
independent grocers fully support the pur- 
poses of the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act. They encourage its full im- 
plementation. 

What they do object to is the unfair im- 
position of an excessive amount of the 
financing of the PACA on the small, non- 
chain grocer. 

I know that the Agriculture Department 
intends to recommend to your committee 
that the PACA be amended to change the 
licensing criteria for retail grocers. As I 
understand it, under the proposed USDA 
amendment, grocers who purchase more 
than $50,000 worth of fresh or frozen fruits 
and vegetables each year would be subject 
to paying the license fee. 

NEW CRITERION PROPOSED 

While there is no doubt that this change 
to a dollar volume criterion will be an 
immeasurable improvement over the old 
cloudy regulations of 1 ton or more (of 
the commodities) in excess of 20 times per. 
year, it is still discriminatory against the 
independent grocer, 

Under the proposed USDA amendment 63 
independent Colorado retail grocers would 
be licensed. 
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However, at the same time, the PACA, 
unless further amended, would still permit 
the big Colorado grocery chains to operate 
with one license covering their hundreds of 
stores, most of which are many times larger 
than the independent retailers down the 
block who would have to be licensed. 


POSITION OF ASSOCIATED GROCERS 


Here is what Mr. Fred S. Fishburn, general 
manager of the Associated Grocers of Colo- 
rado, told me a few days ago: 

“If the PACA is amended to require licens- 
ing of grocers purchasing over $50,000 of fresh 
or frozen fruits or vegetables, 63 of our 
member stores would be affected. 

“We do not agree with the proposal, be- 
cause our members are still discriminated 
against because the chain headquarters 
takes out one license for the distribution and 
not any for the retail units while we take 
out one for our distribution warehouse and 
under the new proposal 63 of our members 
would be affected and need the license and 
many more will come under it as they grow 
and do more business.” 

The USDA admits that the 300 large gro- 
cery chains in the country (doing 39 percent 
of all retail grocery business) should be 
licensed, because they affect the code of 
fair trading practices under the PACA. 

I don’t think anyone disagrees with this. 

The Associated Grocers of Colorado, a 27- 
year-old organization of privately owned, 
small, independent grocers, agrees that its 
own distribution warehouse in Denver and 
Pueblo should be subject to licensing, be- 
cause it too, like the chain wholesale center, 
is affected by the code of fair trading prac- 
tices with the fruit and vegetable farmer. 

LICENSING SYSTEM IS DISCRIMINATORY 

But it is hard to understand why the AG 
member stores should be subject to licensing. 
They draw their stocks entirely from one 
central supply source in the exact same 
manner as a branch store of a major super- 
market chain. The branch store of the chain, 
however, is exempt from licensing, even 
though it may do three times the volume of 
business of its AG competitor across the 
street. 

This to me seems to be pure and simple 
discrimination. 

The 637 independent grocers in the Rocky 
Mountain region ask simply for equitable 
treatment. 

They should not be penalized because they 
do not belong to a large national chain. 

They should not be penalized because they 
espouse and put into practice the spirit of 
private ownership and free competition as 
exemplified in a small business. 

It would seem to me that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Congress would 
encourage competition in retail food mar- 
keting, rather than place more restrictive 
burdens on the small businessman who 
challenges the giant, corporate food chains 
with a bit of competitive spirit. 


CARROLL AMENDMENTS 


I make two alternative proposals for 
amending the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, Mr. Chairman, both of which 
I will submit in proper form to committee 
counsel. 

First, I propose that the act be amended to 
exempt from licensing, independent retail 
grocers who in a year purchase all of their 
fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables from 
the same wholesale source. This would 
cover a marketing organization of hundreds 
of small, privately owned grocery stores who 
buy their stocks cooperatively from one cen- 
tral supply source. 

Second, if in the wisdom of this commit- 
tee it feels that the purposes and objectives 
of the PACA are best served by licensing all 
retail grocers who purchase a certain dol- 
lar volume of fresh or frozen fruits and 
vegetables, then I propose that the PACA 
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be amended to provide for licensing of unit 
stores within a grocery chain that meet the 
dollar volume criteria. This amendment 
would equalize treatment between grocery 
chainstores and privately owned, small busi- 
ness groceries. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your 
courtesy in hearing me today, and if the 
bill before you (H.R. 5023) is amended as I 
recommended, to protect the small inde- 
pendent grocer in Colorado, I assure you I 
will do all in my power to see to it that my 
colleagues in the Senate understand and 
support the action of the House. 


Need for More Effective National 
Agricultural Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion today—possessing the most efficient 
agricultural production system in the 
world—needs now a more effective na- 
tional farm policy. 

Over the years, a complex system of 
laws have been written into the statute 
books affecting major aspects of agri- 
culture. 

However, the creation of a more realis- 
tic farm program must—in my judg- 
ment—hbe based not upon Federal laws 
but, rather, upon economic principles 
applied by free enterprise. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I made some recom- 
mendations which, if adopted, would, I 
believe, contribute to creating a more 
effective farm policy. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the ad- 
dress printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Traditionally, agriculture has served as a 
foundation stone of our economy, providing 
an abundant supply of healthful foods for a 
fast-increasing population, now estimated 
at 185 million; creating hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs—on and off the farm; provid- 
ing the United States with a tool of great 
humanitarian value; as well as a strategic 
weapon in policymaking; providing a way 
of life for 1544 million Americans—about 814 
percent of the population—and generally 
serving the health and economic needs of 
the country. 

Over the years, the American farmer—in 
meeting the food needs of our people—has 
written a real success story. As of now, an 
average farmer produces enough food for 
about 26 people. For the future, the ratio 
is expected to be even higher. 

Unfortunately, greater efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, however, contain some built-in 
problems—the major one being the develop- 
ment of a supply-demand imbalance, result- 
ing in a glutted market for dairy and other 
commodities. 

The too-high stockpiles, however, repre- 
sent, in my judgment, no real surplus as 
long as there are people who need milk and 
other foods to meet dietary requirements. 

Rather, the major challenge is to provide 
more efficient channels for distributing food 
to hungry people, as well as to find other— 
including commercial, industrial—uses for 
farm products. 
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Over the years, a variety of efforts—gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental—have been 
made to meet, and resolve, this difficult prob- 
lem. Uncle Sam, of course, has a respon- 
sibility for preventing an economic collapse 
in agriculture—traditionally the birthplace 
of depressions. 

The U.S. economic system, however, has 
been founded upon a concept of free enter- 
prise—operating in accordance with eco- 
nomic principles—not perpetual Govern- 
ment support. For this reason, I believe 
there is need for a more creative effort to 
find nongovernmental solutions for prob- 
lems in farming. 

True, the farmers and their organiza- 
tions, including the Grange, Farm Bureau, 
Farmers Union, National Dairy Council, 
American Dairy Association, national farm 
organizations, and others, have made realis- 
tic attempts to (1) crystallize recommenda- 
tions of their respective memberships on 
farm policy; and (2) present these proposals 
to Congress. 

These proposals, however, often differ 
widely—resulting in a need for a tremendous 
“sifting job” by the committees of Congress. 

Because of these factors, I believe the 
creation of a national agricultural policy 
council—comprised of representatives of 
farmers and farm organizations—would 
provide useful, constructive machinery for 
formulating more effective farm policy. 

The responsibilities of such a council 
would include— 

1. Crystallizing the major challenges in 
agriculture; 

2. Formulating recommendations for im- 
proving agricultural policy—including iron- 
ing out, insofar as possible, major differences; 
and 

3. Presenting a finalized version of farm 
recommendations to Congress. 

If this were done, I believe it would help 
to accomplish the following objectives: 

1. Create a stronger voice for the farmer 
and farm organizations in creating and es- 
tablishing national agricultural policy. 

2. Lessen the work of congressional com- 
mittees in “sifting the wheat from the chaff,” 
ideawise. 

3. Provide better guidance for revising and 
improving the hodgepodge system of farm 
laws now on the books; and 

4. Reverse the trend of policymaking—and 
public thinking—from looking to Uncle Sam 
for solutions of too many problems, and to- 
ward greater effort and responsibility in 
finding nongovernmental solutions to the 
economic problems in agriculture. 


Kill the Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible to discuss the administration’s 
farm bill, and all its proposals for com- 
plete domination of the farmer by the 
administration, without referring at the 
outset to the political origins of the cur- 
rent prime mover in this fiasco, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. 

Most of us know, I think—but all of 
us should be constantly reminded—that 
Secretary Freeman is a former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, a great State which, 
among other accomplishments, pro- 
duces much milk. And just incidentally, 
that great State failed to return Mr. 
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Freeman to the Governor’s chair in 1960, 
and thus we now have him as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture here in Washington. 

Often when I examine some of the 
Secretary’s proposals I have the feeling 
he thinks he still is Governor of Minne- 
sota, and not Secretary of Agriculture 
in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. It does not seem to me 
he has made the transition. I cannot 
possibly criticize his zeal for Minnesota 
while he was Governor of that State, 
but I am compelled to attack his pri- 
mary concern for his native State at a 
time when he is clearly beholden to all 
of the people of the United States. 

All of this is by way of a preface to 
the Secretary’s proposal to make a public 
utility of the dairy business. If Secre- 
tary Freeman had his way, all milk pro- 
duction would be based on a 1961 history 
of production. This means the deficit 
milk producing areas of the Nation—the 
South, the Southwest, the West and the 
Northeast—would be expected to stop 
exactly where they are so that the pro- 
ducers of surplus milk in the upper Mid- 
west then could walk into these other 
areas to grab the market. 

At times Mr. Freeman professes great 
love for the farmer of this country, but 
his actions belie his words. 

I wonder if he has thought through 
what his bill would do to a young dairy- 
man in one of the deficit areas. We 
have thousands of these young men who 
have invested everything they have, in- 
deed, their lives, to develop dairy herds 
in areas they know are not producing 
enough fluid milk for their own needs. 
Like most young men, they develop their 
herds carefully and slowly, but always 
with a market in mind. They haven’t 
gone into the milk producing business 
simply because it was “the thing to do“ 
regardless of market—but because they 
saw a market. 

Now comes Secretary Freeman, who 
once testified he thought it unfair for 
some dairymen to receive $5 a hundred 
pounds for milk, and for others to be 
paid only $3 a hundredweight. I grant 
it is unfortunate that the difference 
exists, but I must point out that the 
Secretary apparently paid no attention 
to the costs involved as between the $3 
farmer and the $5 farmer. He said 
nothing about the higher land costs 
which must be paid by the $5 farmers— 
those closest to the market—nothing 
very much about higher taxes, nothing 
about higher labor costs, nothing about 
higher service costs—the plumber, elec- 
trician, garage, and all of the many serv- 
ices a dairyman must buy. He said 
nothing about these. He simply wanted 
to leave the impression that some farm- 
ers in the country—notably those of his 
native region—were being discriminated 
against. 

This fight for milk markets is an old ` 
one and it has many ramifications, but 
in the final analysis we all must rec- 
ognize that basically it is a battle be- 
tween farmers with a market and those 
without one. In essence, thus, the Sec- 
retary seeks to settle the battle by using 
the power of the Government 

I am not for that kind of settlement 
of economic battles. I believe firmly 
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that competition, with all the advances 
and improvements brought about, will 
settle this issue, as it will many others. 

Secretary Freeman got himself into 
a dairy surplus situation through his 
own folly by raising price supports on 
dairy products. It was freely predicted 
at the time of his action of last April 
that increased price supports would 
mean a tremendous dairy surplus situa- 
tion. The Secretary proposed those 
predictions, and, oddly enough, he still 
will not acknowledge that price brought 
on excessive production. He chooses to 
ignore the facts. 

I firmly believe that Congress should 
not ignore the facts—and I firmly be- 
lieve that we will not. We have the saf- 
est and the best milk supply in the 
Nation, and we are the most efficient pro- 
ducers of wholesome milk. Our dairy- 
men did not reach this status at the 
hands of economic coercionists like 
Secretary Freeman. 

In the long run, the Secretary’s pro- 
posal would mean higher milk prices be- 
cause his bill would promote inefficient 
farming and inefficient farming simply 
has to be reflected in higher costs to the 
consumer. Mr. Speaker, I ask the able 
House Committee on Agriculture to per- 
form the best possible service to all of 
the United States—kill the farm bill. 


Coloradans Want the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, house- 
wives, cattlemen, and livestock market- 
ers in Colorado are concerned about the 
growing concentration of monopoly 
power in the food distribution industry. 

Small packers are caught in a price 
squeeze, consumers are confronted with 
unrealistic “loss leader” prices, and 
farmers are forced to finance slow-pay 
buyers. 

Congressman Rooseve.t has intro- 
duced in the House a bill (H.R. 10392) 
to correct the administered price and 
monopoly tendencies in the food distri- 
bution business. This week Coloradans 
testified before the House Agriculture 
Committee in support of Mr. Roosk- 
VELT’s bill. 

I was happy to join them in this posi- 
tion and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that my own statement be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoLORADANS WANT THE PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS ACT STRENGTHENED 
(Statement by U.S. Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, 

of Colorado, before the House Agriculture 

Committee, February 26, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, several friends of mine from 
Colorado will be appearing before you this 
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morning, testifying in behalf of Congress- 
man RoosEvELT’s bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act (H.R. 3798). 

I am proud to say I have worked closely 
with these men for many years on this seri- 
ous issue, and I hope your committee will 
be able to act this year on the problem. 

The State of Colorado has an immense eco- 
nomic interest in seeing its livestock indus- 
try prosper. Last year the value of livestock 
in Colorado was $370 million. Developments 
that tend to reduce competition in the 
industry are contrary to the best inter- 
ests of Colorado ranchers, Colorado market- 
ing businesses and the general Colorado econ- 
omy. 

This morning I appear before you, Mr. 
Chairman, principally to ask that two Colo- 
rado speeches on concentration in the food 
industry be included in your hearing record, 
These speeches define the plight of the inde- 
pendent livestock producers in the West and 
in a moment I shall describe them to you. 


ACTION BY THE SENATE 


Before I do I will take just a moment to 
review what we in the Senate have been 
doing to strengthen the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to provide for more competitive 
enterprise in the retail sales of meat: 

1. In May of 1957 the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly (of which 
I am a member) held hearings on “Un- 
fair Trade Practices in the Meat Industry.” 
The bill before the committee was S. 1356 
(the O’Mahoney-Watkins bill) to separate 
regulation of the meatpackers from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and place such reg- 
ulation under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion). 

2. On July 24, 1957, the bill (S. 1356) was 
reported to the Senate in Senate Report No. 
704. 

3. In April of 1958, the bill was recom- 
mitted for joint hearings by the Agriculture 
Committee and the Judiciary Committee. 

4. On August 22, 1958, the bill (consider- 
ably modified and reduced in scope) passed 
the Senate, containing the Carroll-Young 
amendment concerning posting of country 
auctions. The measure became law on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, and is Public Law 85-909. 

5. In July of 1959, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee held hearings on “Unfair 
Competition in Food Marketing.” 

6. In June of 1960, the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee held hearings on “The Re- 
port of the FTC on the Growth of Food 
Chains.” 

So, as you see, Mr. Chairman, we in the 
Senate are concerned with this problem and 
I hope our interest will begin to quicken to 
where we will see even greater action and 
more widespread and effective legislative 
results. 

Mr. Chairman, diverse interests are pull- 
ing together to preserve and expand the 
spirit of competition in the meat industry. 

THE CATTLEMAN WANTS ANTITRUST ACTION 

The farmer-cattleman stands to lose 
heavily in any concentration of buying 
power in the food chains, and he is now 
becoming acutely aware of his precarious 
position. 

The Wall Street Journal reported recently 
that farmers are complaining about store 
chains and packers using livestock on their 
own feedlots as a pool to draw on inter- 
mittently to avoid constant bidding against 
each other in the marketplace. 

“One irate farmer” said the Wall Street 
Journal, “wrote his Congressman: ‘They 
make millions of dollars in profits from buy- 
ing farmers’ livestock at reduced prices with- 
out making a dime on their own feeding 
operations’.” 

And the usually cautious cattlemen's as- 
sociations are concerned about the concen- 
tration in marketing. 

The American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation, through its executive vice presi- 
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dent, C. W. Bill!“ McMillan in Columbia, 
Mo., on July 20 of last year called for 
strengthening of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the USDA “so that it can resist 
efforts of some elements in the meat team 
* * * to force single-channel marketing.” 
a“ is precisely the intent of the Roosevelt 

When Congressman ROOSEVELT held hear- 
ings on this subject in Denver in November 
of 1959, there were many witnesses from 
all phases of the meat producing industry. 
I was privileged to sit with the House com- 
mittee on that occasion and I have a strong 
remembrance of the intensity and persua- 
siveness of the testimony. 

THE CRAIG, COLO., CASE 

As a result of the several areas of pressure 
from private associations and from both 
Houses of the Congress, especially including 
the two Appropriations Committees, the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under its forceful 
new Director, Clarence H. Girard, has stepped 
up its watchdog operations. On September 
14 of last year, Packers and 8 
cracked down on seven meatpackers, three 
food chains, and two lamb dealers and 
charged them with price rigging and mo- 
nopolistic practices in the marketing of 
lamb. 

This case will be heard by the Department 
of Agriculture on March 6 in Craig, Colo., 
in the heart of our livestock country where 
some of the alleged violations took place. 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, interest in 
this issue is quickening in many places: the 
farmers with cattle, cattle feeders, the stock- 
yards and, yes, even the packers themselves. 

The number of packers squeezed into 
bankruptcy in recent years is alarming. 

I'm sure it was to fight the growing con- 
centration of meat marketing power in the 
hands of food chains that led the packers to 
seek Supreme Court modification of the 1920 
consent decree which keeps packers out of 
the retail food business. And I think the 
Court wis right when on June 20, 1961, it 
unanimously rejected the packers’ request. 
To do otherwise would have compounded the 
concentration. But it must be admitted 
even the packers themselves are in an in- 
creasingly desperate condition. The Roose- 
velt bill would help packers too, in addition 
to the cattlemen, the feeders and the market- 
ing agencies. 


IT IS THE CONSUMER WHO PAYS 


But, Mr. Chairman, as always, the one who 
gains the most when monopoly is curbed and 
competition expanded is the consumer. 

As long as meat is priced unrealistically in 
the chains as a “loss leader“ the ultimate 
consequence must be eventually higher 
prices to the consumer. This will occur as 
soon as competition in the growing and 
marketing of meat is eliminated and those 
functions are controlled by a few national 
food distribution hands. 

In the end it is the consumer who pays for 
monopoly. 

Mr. Chairman, the speeches mentioned 
earlier in my statement so logically yet 
dramatically describe the problem that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S bill addresses itself to. I think 
they would help the members of this com- 
mittee and the Members of the Congress to 
better understand the issue, 

The first of these speeches is by Mr. Charles 
B. Jennings, assistant general manager, 
Denver Union Stockyards. In this speech, 
published in the January 24 issue of Cervi's 
Rocky Mountain Journal, Mr. Jennings de- 
scribes the problem in the meat marketing 
industry as one of administered prices; prices 
controlled by large food chains. 

The other speech that I commend. for the 
consideration of your committee members is 
by Mr. Courtenay Davis, a cattle rancher of 
Horse Creek, Wyo; Mr. Davis’ analysis of the 
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monopoly problems of what he calls the cow 
business, reflects the broad opinion of cattle 
producers in the West. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you will find both 
of these articles directed specifically to the 
problem you are considering this morning, 
and I think if you see fit to include them in 
your hearing record, they would virtually 
represent two witnesses appearing this morn- 
ing in support of Mr. Rooseve.r’s bill (H.R. 
3798). 

I appreciate the courtesy you have ex- 
tended me in hearing me this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, on this issue which means so 
much to the consumers, cattle ranchers and 
stockyards operators in my State. 


Humanity and Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to participate in a symposium 
conducted by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations in Miami, Fla., 
on February 25, 1962, which dealt with 
the subject “Judaism and Survival.” 
During the course of the discussions I 
delivered a short address which I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues. 
We are all faced with the reality of this 
question of survival in a nuclear age 
and much thinking and clarification 
must take place before we find ourselves 
on firmer ground. When we do this 
thinking and obtain this clarification 
we will be much better armed against 
disaster. 

My remarks follow: 

HUMANITY AND SuRVIVAL 


The subject of our conference, “Judaism 
and Survival,” might just as well have been 
“Humanity and Survival.” If the holocaust 
contemplated in these discussions should 
ever occur, and we all fervently pray that 
it will not, no part of any particular group 
or segment of mankind will survive. There 
will be no dividing by professions or by oc- 
cupations or by colors or by religions. 

It is fantastic to contemplate that such a 
catastrophe might be the ultimate proof that 
we are all brothers, regardless of color, race, 
creed, or place of origin. 

No weapon of destruction ever devised by 
man ever did or ever will be able to discrimi- 
nate or segregate in attacking its victims. 

Therefore, the problem that seeks solution 
is not Who shall survive? but Shall any sur- 
vive? 

At this point, I would like to inject into 
the discussion three brief statements, each 
by great Presidents of the United States of 
America. I quote: “There is a rank due to 
the United States among nations which will 
be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness; if we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war.” So 
spoke George Washington in his fifth annual 
address to the U.S, Congress in Philadelphia 
on December 3, 1793. I quote again: “What 
constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty 
and independence? It is not our frowning 
battlements, our bristling seacoasts. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in us. Our defense is in the 
preservation of the spirit which prizes lib- 
erty as the heritage of all men in all lands 
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everywhere.” So spoke Abraham Lincoln 
in Edwardsville, II., on September 11, 1853. 

Neither of these great men foresaw the 
thermonuclear missile age that threatens 
the universe today. 

And now a last quote as follows: “We are 
amply strong for today and tomorrow, but 
we must consider the future, too.” That is 
what President Kennedy said on February 8, 
1962. In talking about meeting the Soviet 
threats to the security of the world, he 
pointed out that he and all of the American 
peopie are intent upon bringing about “total 
disarmament.” I repeat, “total disarma- 
ment.” In referring to that subject, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, “The only proper course 
for our Nation was to meet our defense 
needs while working toward a disarmament 
agreement.” I continue to quote him: “It 
would be a great error to suppose that either 
of them makes the other wrong or unneces- 
sary.” 

In these three Presidential statements, we 
find a good statement of our American prin- 
ciples based upon the fundamental moral 
principles which Judaism has preached 
throughout the years, 

Even though I cannot agree, I under- 
stand the Quakers when they urge the only 
path to peace is by refusing to fight. I 
prefer the Judaistic principle that embraces 
that thought but goes further and adds to 
that concept the principle that men were 
born to be free and, if necessary, they must 
fight for that freedom, and if the goal to 
peace can be attained only by making that 
fight, then to battle we must go. What we 
must now do is follow the paths which may 
bring us to the ultimate goal of sholom— 
peace. 

The one way is to expend every possible 
effort to bring about complete and total 
disarmament; not disarmament by the 
United States alone; not disarmament by 
us and our allies alone, but disarmament 
by the potential aggressors together with 
ourselves. We do not ask that the potential 
aggressors, who pretend that they are arming 
in defense against us, to disarm first. As 
evidence of our good faith, we say let us all 
disarm together. 

While ceaselessly continuing our efforts 
toward that goal, which efforts have been 
opposed at every turn by the Communists, we 
must follow the other path by making our- 
selves so strong that they will never dare 
to attack us. 

A part of that defense is to prepare for 
the offense which must follow any attack 
upon us. Another part of that defense is to 
prepare the civilian population against at- 
tack, an attack which will be directed against 
all of us without regard to color or race 
or creed. 

It may be possible for someone to take a 
map of the United States and by drawing 
circles with a radius of 200 or 300 miles with 
the center of the circle placed in metropol- 
itan communities and in strategic places, de- 
lineate a place or places in the desert or in 
the hills that might be immune from attack 
or immune from the effects of thermo- 
nuclear blasts. If one can find such a place 
or places to which he can resort, he might 
be temporarily safe. No one can assure him 
however, that the winds will not blow some 
of the radioactive material even to such a 
remote place. I have not tried the experiment 
but I am sure that if I did I would find 
very. few places in the country that would 
qualify for this type of protection and I am 
just as sure that the few that would be 
found, if found at all, would accommodate 
only a tiny portion of our 180 million people. 

Primarily the problem of civil defense is 
one for our Federal Government. Our Con- 
stitution places the responsibility, the duty, 
the obligation in the first instance upon the 
Federal Government. The fulfillment of the 
task is impossible without the combined 
cooperation of every State, every municipal- 
ity and every one of our citizens. 
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For myself, I believe that attempting to 
build a shelter at one’s home is of little value 
except possibly psychologically. It has a 
minimum of psychological value. There can 
be no assurance that the attack will come 
when you or I will be at home. The chances 
are that if an attack should come our families 
would be scattered, with some of us at home, 
some of us at work, and our children in 
various places, some at school, some at play, 
and some at work. I doubt if there would 
be sufficient time between warning and at- 
tack to gather our families together in one 
place. 

Those of us who have the funds and the 
will to prepare such shelters at our homes 
will, in my opinion, when the time comes 
receive into them anyone, even total stran- 
gers, who may be upon the street when the 
catastrophe comes upon us. So much for 
the individual effort. 

The public effort must necessarily con- 
cern itself with the building of shelters as 
individual structures to accommodate the 
public or with using existing structures or 
new structures primarily occupied for other 
purposes. Either all or a part of them will 
be converted to shelters. 

My own opinion is that the best of these 
shelters will not afford the protection that 
is required. No one can predict when or 
where these missiles will fall and only the 
aggressor will know the type that will be 
dropped. A direct hit will destroy every- 
thing above and beneath the ground for 
miles around. Another exploded in the air 
would contaminate everything above ground, 
vegetable, animal, and human, and may even 
seep through the ground to wreak the same 
havoc. The only good that can come of 
wasting money on shelters is the psycho- 
logical feeling created at home among our 
people that they may be saved, and the idea 
abroad among our enemies that we intend 
to try to survive. 

As for me personally, I would prefer to 
see the millions of dollars that our Govern- 
ment must spend for such purposes diverted 
to the prevention and cure of disease in the 
hope of having a healthier community that 
will never be subject to the dire consequence 
of blasts and fallout. In my opinion, every 
dollar of public money that is spent for pub- 
lic shelters must be spent in such a way that 
every public building or quasi-public build- 
ing can be utilized for the benefit of all who 
are close enough to gain entry. I include 
not only public and parochial schools but 
places of public worship, the churches, the 
synagogues, and the temples. This means 
the Catholic churches must be prepared to 
receive into their shelters noncommunicants. 
The Jewish synagogues must be prepared to 
receive Christians into their shelters. In 
fact, all of them must be prepared to shel- 
ter the heathen, as well as the believers, if 
the monotheistic religions of the world in- 
tend to practice their preachment that we 
are our brother’s keeper. 

All these religions teach that the stranger 
in our midst must be treated as one of us. 
When disaster strikes will we turn our backs 
on these teachings and prove that we are 
no better than the wildest animals? I be- 
lieve not. 


Naval Reservists Fine Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, several weeks ago I addressed 
my colleagues on the performance of the 
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Air Force Reserve elements that had 
been recalled to active duty. 

It was most gratifying to me to be able 
to speak so well of them because it has 
been my privilege to provide for the 
Reserves of all services with my col- 
leagues of the subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee for Reserves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I would like 
to take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of my fellow Members in this 
House a similarly stellar performance on 
the part of the naval reservists who were 
called to active duty. 

It is particularly gratifying to me be- 
cause the home port of one of the de- 
stroyers called to active duty, the U.S.S. 
Robinson, was formerly in my district 
in South Carolina. This ship was 
manned to a large degree by reservists 
residing in or near Charleston, S.C. 

The Navy’s Selected Reserve re- 
sponded immediately to the callup. It 
is not generally known but these naval 
reservists added a very substantial Navy 
of their own to the fleet. Forty de- 
stroyer-type antisubmarine ships 
steamed out to join the fleet and 18 
naval air squadrons with 190 naval 
antisubmarine aircraft commenced anti- 
submarine surveillance patrols at once. 

These ships and aircraft commanded 
and manned by reservists accomplished 
the transition from civil life to active 
service smoothly, quietly and without in- 
cident. 

Some of the destroyers were off the 
Dominican coast during that crisis— 
others joined hunter-killer groups and 
are operating all over the Atlantic. 

All of them moved to their stations at 
once without any postmobilization 
training. 

Rear Adm. George P. Koch, U.S. N., 
who commands one of these groups, has 
written a report on the performance of 
his reserve ships. I want to read a part 
of this report to you at this time: 

Four Reserve ships that I have with me, 
the U.S.S. Miller, formerly home ported at 
Boston; the U.S.S. Robinson, formerly home 
ported at Charleston; the U.S.S. Hunt, for- 
merly home ported at Jacksonville; and the 
U.S.S. Remey, formerly home ported at New 
York, have performed superbly in every man- 
ner. They joined the group after being re- 
called for only a period of 1 month and by 
the time we reached the eastern Atlantic 
were performing as well as the regulars. We 
are now in the rough seas north of Scotland 
and the fact that they are doing as well as 
the two regular ships I have with me cer- 
tainly speaks well for the worthwhileness of 
our Reserve training program. 

Some of the Reserve officers and men told 
me that they wondered at first if it was 
really necessary for their recall. They said 
that even though their morale was very 
high because they were doing something 
at sea on this cruise, the above doubt was 
not competely dispelled until they visited 
Berlin and saw the wall. Most of these 
people are professional and business men 
and when they are released I am sure that 
they will spread the word widely in their 
respective communities why it is necessary 
to spend as many defense dollars as we pres- 
ently are. The visit to Berlin also had 
a tremendous effect on the West Berlin peo- 
ple. Our sailors’ blue uniforms were the 
first they had seen in large numbers for a 
long time and I have received many letters 
thanking us for showing them that the 
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United States is really behind their struggle 
for freedom. The mayor of West Berlin per- 
sonally greeted the Reserves and made a 
speech to them in English in which he stated 
that he realized the hardships they were 
going through in giving up their businesses 
and leaving their homes because of the Ber- 
lin crisis and wanted to make sure that 
they knew that everyone in Germany, and 
in West Berlin in particular, was certainly 
thankful for their sacrifices. 


Adm. George Anderson, our Chief 
of Naval Operations, upon being ques- 
tioned by the press in San Diego made 
the following statement: 


Question. There’s been a lot of discussion 
about reservists recently. One ship of re- 
servists sailed to the Pacific. Has the prog- 
ress you've made with the reservists called 
up been sufficient to the point you think 
it is justified to continue that type of Re- 
serve program? 

Answer. We have been very pleased with 
the magnificent response of our Naval Re- 
serve to the recall to active duty. It has 
justified our faith in the Reserve system, 
and I feel these officers and men have made 
a valuable contribution, as the President 
stated, in preventing hostilities. They have 
acquired a great deal of training, and we 
hope that conditions will permit them to 
be released prior to the expiration of the 
full year. We hope, also, that, if some 
individuals desire voluntarily to stay on 
active duty, we may be able to utilize their 
services. But I think that our Naval Re- 
serve and our Naval Air Reserve—and I 
know the Marines feel the same way about 
the Marine Reserve—are a fine system, and 
we contemplate no major changes, 


Such testimonials by the high com- 
mand of the operating forces reinforce 
my conviction that our Reserve programs 
have justified our supporting efforts and 
our confidence in the American tradi- 
tional “defense backup” that relies 
upon the minutemen of today—the per- 
sonnel of our Reserve Forces. 


Address by Senator Allen J. Ellender, of 
Louisiana, Before Wabash Valley As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
January 31, 1962, it was my pleasure to 
attend a meeting of the Wabash Valley 
Association at Purdue University in 
West Lafayette, Ind., accompanied by 
my good friend and colleague, Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER. 

At the meeting, Senator ELLENDER de- 
livered an extremely interesting and ef- 
fective address in which he outlined the 
evolution of the Federal interest in 
water resource development and the 
problems we must face now if we are to 
provide for the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the text of Senator ELLEN DER'S 


excellent address be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER, OF LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE WABASH 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION, LAFAYETTE, IND., 
JANUARY 31, 1962 


I am pleased to be here. 

I propose to discuss the problem of stream 
control, a subject in which your association 
is deeply interested, and which this area and 
the Mississippi River Delta, where I come 
from, have in common. 

First of all, let me commend you for the 
fine presentation made by your association 
before the Appropriations Committees last 
year. It was one of the most effective you 
have ever made before our committee, Your 
requests were supported by your Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors, the Indiana Flood 
Control and Water Resources Commission, 
the Wabash Valley Interstate Commission, 
mayors of communities along the river, 
farmers, bankers and businessmen through- 
out the valley, all of which indicates splen- 
did teamwork. As I recall, they presented 
a united front except for some opposition 
from local interests in Mount Carmel to the 
construction of levees for the protection 
of Levee Unit No. 5 in Indiana until equal 
protection can be provided for Mount Car- 
mel on the Illinois side. I express the hope 
that initial construction funds will be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1963 for Levee Unit 
No. 5, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions in the President's budget. The district 
and division engineers have completed their 
study of local flood protection for Mount 
Carmel. Their report was approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at 
its January meeting, and it should be proc- 
essed in time to be included in the omnibus 
flood control authorization act this year. If 
authorized, you may count on my support 
for planning funds for Mount Carmel. As 
you know, due to the length of the protec- 
tive works required for Levee Unit No, 5, the 
Mount Carmel project can be completed prior 
to any adverse effects from the construction 
works for the protection of Levee Unit No. 5. 

I would now like to review the evolution 
of the Federal interest in water resource 
development, and to analyze briefly the prob- 
lems which we must face now if we are to 
provide for the future. Many of you are 
very well acquainted with the subject, but I 
hope to elicit your continued interest in our 
efforts on the Washington level. 

Those of us in Congress who have been 
battling for Federal funds for the protection 
of our two most precious natural resources— 
soil and water—have been the targets for 
much unjust and vile criticism. Fortu- 
nately, the ill-advised, misinformed, narrow- 
minded, ax-grinding, shortsighted critics 
have not been able to gather much mo- 
mentum, and in spite of them we have been 
able to proceed in an orderly way. Our 
effort has been carried on in a nonpartisan 
manner. I express the hope that in the next 
10 years most of our great valleys and many 
of our smaller ones will be free from damag- 
ing floods. 

I have for a long time entertained the 
view that our land and water resources be- 
long to all the people, and those of the 
present generation are merely the guardians 
of those resources, charged with the duty of 
protecting and preserving them for the bene- 
fit of generations yet unborn. Food and 
fiber are the lifeblood of any country. With- 
out them its people would all die on the 
vine, hence it becomes the duty of a nation 
to provide the guidance, as well as the funds, 
for posterity. 

The Federal interest in the development of 
our waterways dates back to 1824, when the 
first improvements of rivers and harbors for 
navigation were adopted by Congress and 
assigned to the Corps of Engineers. In the 
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beginning the Federal interest In waterways 
was confined to navigation. In 1879, when 
Congress passed an act creating the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, that interest was 
extended to include flood control. Later the 
California Debris Commission was created, 
with jurisdiction over the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers. In 1902 Congress estab- 
lished what is now the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the development of irrigation proj- 
ects to provide water for the arid lands in 
the western portion of our country. 

Up to this time the principal legislation 
enacted by the Congress in the field of water 
resources was single purpose; that is, navi- 
gation, flood control or irrigation. In 1927, 
however, the Congress directed the Corps 
of Engineers to make comprehensive water 
resources studies of the streams listed in 
House Document No. 308, 69th Congress, Ist 
session. ‘The streams listed in that docu- 
ment constituted the principal rivers of the 
Nation. 


‘The reports prepared under authority of 
that act became known as the 308 reports. 
They constitute the first comprehensive com- 

ef the water resources of our coun- 
try. Indeed, the 308 report on the Tennes- 
see River m was the basis on which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was established 
im 2938. Similarly, the 308 report on the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin River was the 
basis for the authorization of the Central 
Valley project of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

‘These reports were also the basis for many 
of the projects authorized in the First Gen- 
eral Flood Control Act of 1986, which recog- 
nized that destructive floods on the Nation's 
rivers constitute a national menace by up- 
setting orderly progress, causing loss of life 
and a tremendous drain on our land re- 
sources, and further, that flood control is a 
proper activity of the Federal Government, 
That act established as national policy that 
the Federal Government should improve or 
participate in the improvement of navigable 
waters and their tributaries for fiood control 
provided the benefits are in excess of the 
cost. 


I believe that the key phrase here is “or 
participate in the improvement.” The orig- 
mal omnibus flood control act required local 
interests to furnish lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way for all flood control projects. 
In later years, except for eliminating local 
cooperation on reservoirs, the has 
taken steps to require additional local par- 
ticipation and we can expect that tendency 
to continue, where the benefits are purely 
local. For instance, the Flood Control Act 
of 1960 requires local cooperation of at least 
20 percent of the «sire pli oa Dacian 
local protection 

In the field of water resource development 
generally, legislation has enunciated broad 
policies, leaving the mechanics of project 
formulation and evaluation to the executive 
agencies and the Bureau of the Budget. 

In 1952 the Bureau of the Budget, in co- 
operation with the various Federal agencies 
concerned, issued the now famous—or should 
I say “infamous”—Budget Circular Letter 
A-47, setting forth a broad outline of bene- 
fit and cost computations to be included in 
the evaluation of reports, and prescribing 
methods of amortization of projects. 

Since its language is very general, it is 


very restrictive interpretation wherever pos- 
sible. This has resulted in unfavorable re- 
ports on many good projects that should 
have been recommended and built during 
the last decade. 

Naturally, there has been a great deal of 
dissatisfaction with the policies set forth in 
this document by both the Congress and 
the Federal agencies involved. Several years 
ago the Senate passed a resolution author- 
izing the creation of a Select Committee on 
Water Resources, to be composed of mem- 
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bers of the Committees on Public Works, 
Agriculture, and Interior and Insular Af- 


Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable ROBERT S. Kerr, and I had the 
privilege of serving on that committee. In 
passing, I might say that it was one of the 
few select or special committees to complete 
its task for less than the amount provided, 
spending only about $90,000 of the $325,000 
authorized by the Senate for the study. 

Furthermore, the committee completed its 
assignment within the time originally sched- 
uled and then passed out of existence. 

Grassroots hearings held in strategic areas 
of the country formed the basis of the ex- 
haustive study of water resources made by 
the select committee. Its report and the 
32 technical papers prepared in connection 
therewith have been hailed by members of 
both parties in Congress and by experts in 
the fleld of water resources throughout the 
country as the most significant contribution 
ever made in that field. 

The committee report on the problems 
and the challenge set the stage for a greatly 
expanded water resource development pro- 
gram in the next two decades, but it is obvi- 
ous that the program must be accelerated 
if we are to meet the challenge of economic 
and industrial development, and at the same 
time provide for the domestic water needs 
of our exploding population. 

The magnitude of the problem facing this 
Nation in providing an adequate supply of 


tual population of the con’ por- 
tion of the United States in 1958 was 174 
million, whereas the mean estimate of the 
population projection for the year 2000 is 
329 million. The select committee's studies 
show that to meet the future needs for 
water supply would require a minimum ex- 
penditure of $12 billion in the next 20 
years. I cam assure you that only 

plete development of our streams 
hope to provide for the water requirements 
which the economic growth of this country 
will demand in the years to come, 

Last year an important step was taken 
toward comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment, when the Water Supply Act of 1960 
was amended to provide that where the 
benefits from low flow regulation are gen- 
eral in nature, that is, not confined to a 
single area, the cost of storage for such 
regulation need not be reimbursed by the 
local interests. 

Just recently the Bureau of the Budget 
has consulted with the executive agencies 
having a responsibility in the field of water 
resources with respect to an Executive 
order which will embody an interagency 
agreement relative to water resource de- 
velopment. One very significant feature of 
this propesed Executive order is that it will 
in effect repeal the restrictive policies pur- 
sued in the past by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et in its rigid definitions of the limitations 
imposed by Budget Circular Letter A-47. 
The Secretaries of the agencies involved 
now have this agreement for approval, and I 
Teel confident that we are about to enter a 
new era of resource development. 


the blueprint for the future development 
ef our water resources. Its report and the 
technical papers prepared in connection 
‘therewith will be our guide in this field in 
the future. It is important for the Amer- 
ican people to realize that to a great degree 
their future lies in the extent to which they 
develop their natural resources. But this is 
not enough. Tt is essential that Washing- 
ton and the President recognize this need. 
For 8 years we labored under a philosophy 
of no new starts, vetoes for rivers and har- 
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bors and flood control authorization bills, 
and vetoes for appropriation bills that dared 
to provide unbudgeted new starts for re- 
source development projects. That situa- 
tion has now changed. 

President Kennedy is scrapping the shack- 
les of the last 10 years imposed by Budget 
Circular Letter A-47. He laid down the 
chalienge in his special message to the 
Congress on natural resources last year, 
when he said, and I quote: 

“This Nation has been and is now espe- 
cially fortunate in the blessings [of natural 
resources] we have inherited. Our entire 
society rests upon and is dependent upon our 
water, our land, our forests, and our min- 
erals. Wise investments in our resource pro- 
gram today will return vast dividends to- 
morrow, while failure to act now may be 
opportunities lost forever. We can no longer 
ignore our country’s need for development. 
Our available water supply must be used to 
give maximum benefits for all purposes: 
hydroelectric power, irrigation, reclamation, 
navigation, recreation, health, home, and 
industry.” 

That is the challenge. 

We have a blueprint for our resources de- 
velopment, a clear definition of the problem, 
and a challenge from our President to move 
forward. There remains only the applica- 
tion of en; ue and vision to 
conceive the projects which will be neces- 
sary to nurture our future economic growth. 
In an economy, and with an in- 
creasing birth rate, the economy of an area 
develops proportionately to the boldness and 
the imagination of the engineer. To the 
economist falls the task of applying the hard 
rules of economics which can turn these 
dreams into realities. Here again, the suc- 
cess or failure of a project may hinge on the 
vision and imagination the economist uses 
in his application of sound economic princi- 
ples. It is in this context that the full sig- 
nificance of the rescission of Circular Letter 
A-47 becomes apparent. I hope that the 
Corps of Engineers will provide the vision 
and the leadership necessary to regain a 
position of preeminence in the field of water 
resource development. 

Since assuming the cha of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, I have rec- 
ommended increased appropriations for re- 
source development, not only in Louisiana 
but throughout the country. I have fought 
for some new starts in both planning and 


and the Bureau of the 
Budget, I have frequently felt as though I 
were a voice crying in the wilderness when 
i have tried to point out the importance of 
an adequate annual program in the field of 


I realize that the demand for new starts 
must be tempered by fiscal considerations 
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erstanding. 

The change in attitude on the part of 
Government officials with respect to water 
resource projects has been reflected in the 
public press. Whereas a few years ago the 
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newspapers and magazines carried derogatory 
articles and characterizations of the water 
resource program as “pork barrel,” today we 
have syndicated articles on the editorial 
pages of our newspapers by such writers as 
Ralph McGill, entitled “Water: Growing 
Concern for United States.” In his article 
he quotes various passages from the Bible 
relative to the dependence of civilization on 
adequate water, and then states: 

“We read stories about ancient civilizations 
dying. Archeologists, digging into old ruins, 
translating weird writings on clay tablets, 
interpreting the rings of centuries-old trees 
found in desert ruins, which tell us that 
cities and civilizations ‘died’ because the 
water supply failed. It happened on our 
continent to the Mesa Verde Indians.” 

It is refreshing to hear that message 
preached by a popular columnist, who can 
reach more people in 1 day than I have been 
able to reach over the years with my message. 
The reason for that is simple: Most of the 
people to whom I have been able to carry my 
message are public-spirited individuals al- 
ready interested in the pressing problems of 
water conservation. 

My conviction in the necessity for this 
program stems from & study of the problem 
as it develops in these United States. I am 
profoundly interested in the problems which 
organizations such as yours bring to my at- 
tention. These are situations capable of 
correction before an economically productive 
area is permanently destroyed. 

The urgent need for meeting these prob- 
lems is vividly impressed upon me as I travel 
through portions of the Old World. On every 
possible occasion in the past 10 or 12 years 
I have stated that my travels have convinced 
me that unless we protect our greatest re- 
source—water—someday many parts of our 
country may become as barren as the Gobi 
Desert or the lands I have seen in old Persia. 
Our history books tell us that about 500 
years before Christ, the entire area of Persia 
was capable of sustaining the livelihood of 
115 million people. Now it can adequately 
care for less than 14 million people. 

One important aspect of water engineering 
that has been given little attention is pol- 
lution abatement. Aggressive action must 
be taken to eliminate both manmade and 
natural sources of pollution if we have any 
hope of meeting the water requirements of 
our growing industry and population by the 
year 2000. 

Of 36 local protection projects, only the 
local protection projects at Delphi, Lyford 
Gill Township, Vincennes, and Brevoort on 
the upper Wabash, and Muncie, White River 
Levee Unit No. 8 and the Grassy Creek proj- 
ects in the White River Basin have been 
placed in operation. Of the remaining 28 
authorized local protection projects, those 
for the protection of Rochester and Mc- 
Cleary’s Bluff, III.; Tri-Pond levee, In- 
diana; and Greenfield Bayou levee, Indiana, 
are in the budget for advance planning in 
fiscal year 1963, and Wabash River, Levee 
Unit No. 5, Indiana; Mason J. Niblack levee, 
Indiana; and West Terre Haute, Ind., are 
recommended for construction, Therefore, 
there are 22 projects, most of which were 
authorized a quarter of a century ago, that 
have not been started and for which no 
funds are requested for fiscal year 1963. 

The situation with respect to reservoirs 
is somewhat better. The Mansfield and 
Cogles Mill Reservoirs on the Wabash have 
been completed and construction funds 
have been requested for the Mississinewa and 
Salamonie Reservoirs in the upper Wabash 
and the Monroe Reservoir in the White 
River Basin. That leaves only the au- 
thorized Huntington Reservoir in the upper 
Wabash, for which no construction funds 
are requested, I am hopeful that a good 
case will be made for the early construction 
of this project and that the Congress will 
provide funds for the initiation of this proj- 
ect in fiscal year 1963. 
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I believe you have an effective organiza- 
tion which can be of great value, not only 
to all of you in the basin but to the Con- 
gress as well. Within the framework of the 
authorized projects, you can assist in the 
establishment of priorities, and then present 
a united front when requests are made to 
the Congress for appropriations to imple- 
ment existing authorizations. I feel that 
within the past few years real progress has 
been made toward providing a measure of 
flood control and water conservation within 
the Wabash Basin, 

I am sure all of you realize that the major 
effort in this direction can only be made 
after completion of the outstanding compre- 
hensive report on the Wabash River and trib- 
utaries. The estimated cost of that report 
is $605,000, of which $329,200 has been ap- 
propriated. The request for fiscal year 1963 
is for $100,000, compared with $75,000 re- 
quested for 1962. That will leave a balance 
of $175,800 for completion of this study after 
fiscal year 1968. 

Considering only the authorized projects, 
we find that within the Wabash River Basin 
there are about 36 local flood protection 
projects, of which 11 are in the White River 
Basin, its major tributary. In addition 
there are six authorized reservoirs. 

As all of you realize, even if all of the 
authorized projects were built, you would 
not have the flood protection required for 
the Wabash Basin, you would not have the 
water conservation storage needed for do- 
mestic and industrial water supply required 
to meet the needs of this great river valley 
in the next two decades; nor do you have the 
advantages of low-cost water transportation, 
which will be a stimulus to the further 
economic development of this basin. The 
realization of these aims can only be ac- 
complished with the completion of the pres- 
ently authorized review report and the ap- 
propriation of funds to build the projects 
that will be recommended in that report. 
So I say to you today—to a large extent, 
the future of your area is closely related to 
the early completion of that report and 
vigorous local support for early construction 
of the projects that the Corps of Engineers 
will recommend for the Wabash Basin. 

The procedures for survey reports and 
project development provide for coordina- 
tion and cooperation by local and State 
agencies. It is only in this way that the full 
aspirations of an area for the complete de- 
velopment of its natural resources can be 
realized. In the case of the Wabash River 
Basin, I am pleased to see that the facilities 
of three great universities—ILlinois, Indiana, 
and Purdue—are being utilized in making 
certain studies to be incorporated in the 
comprehensive plan for the future develop- 
ment of this great river basin. 

I am hopeful that this study will show 
the economical feasibility of extending Ohio 
River navigation up the Wabash River to 
some logical point such as Terre Haute, Ind. 
Such a development would provide low-cost 
water transportation from points along the 
Wabash River to the Mississippi River sys- 
tem, of which the Ohio and its tributaries 
are a part, to the Great Lakes and to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This comprehensive study, 
which includes a determination of the feasi- 
bility of navigation, comes at a time when 
our historic position of toll-free waterways 
is in jeopardy from a merciless attack by 
the railroad interests. 

I cannot believe that these selfish interests 
will be successful in destroying the concept 
of toll-free waterways, one of the major 
factors in the rapid development of the Ohio 
and other river valleys of this Nation. 

As you know, the President in his budget 
Message recommended extension of the 
principle of user charges to inland water- 
ways, and stated that a tax of 2 cents per 
gallon should be applied to all fuels used 
in transportation on these waterways, effec- 
tive January 1, 1963. This, of course, is en- 
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tirely different from the death-dealing 
measures being advocated by the railroads. 

The railroads would like to see a tax on 
waterways which would amortize the first 
cost and cover all costs of maintenance and 
operation. At the present time the annual 
cost of maintenance and operation of our 
waterways runs about $100 million a year, 
whereas the fuel tax being recommended by 
the President is estimated to produce about 
$3 million during the first half-year of op- 
eration and about $10 million a year after it 
is in full operation. 

The President's program contemplates ex- 
tending to the waterways the fuel tax now 
imposed on the use of highways and air- 
ways. So long as this is a general tax on 
fuels, the amount of the tax is reasonable 
and equitably apportioned among the var- 
ious modes of transportation, I think it 
would be unrealistic for the waterway opera- 
tors to take the position that they and they 
alone should be excluded from the general 
application of a fuels tax. 

If, on the other hand, when the details 
of the President’s recommendations are 
made public, we find that coastal ports, the 
Great Lakes, and pleasure craft are excluded 
from the tax, we are faced with a different 
situation. The gas tax would then become 
a toll on our inland waterways in the form 
of a user charge. This would destroy our 
time-honored principle of toll-free water- 
ways. At this point, regardless of the 
amount, I would oppose the measure in 
principle. 

As one Member of Congress, I can assure 
you of my continued vigorous support of 
a program for the development of the nat- 
ural resources of the United States, adequate 
to meet the needs of our children and our 
children’s children. 


Plans To Share Nuclear Weapons and 
Information With Our Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1962 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, an article 
written by our distinguished colleague, 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, entitled “The Test Debate: We 
Need To Know More.” The article was 
carried by the New York Times maga- 
zine in its issue of February 25. 

I shall not attempt to write a review of 
this important statement, for it speaks 
for itself, and I know that it will be read 
by thousands of people in our country, 
as well as abroad. It is enough to say 
that it is a reasoned, thoughtful argu- 
ment that, quoting Senator ANDERSON, 
“the public is also entitled to know more 
about our plans to share nuclear weap- 
ons and information with our allies,” 
and “Americans should be told the ex- 
tent of their oversea obligations.” Be- 
yond this, it is a plea that fuller infor- 
mation be given our people on the whole 
subject of our nuclear strength and nu- 
clear tests. 

Senator ANDERSON urges four impor- 
tant conclusions: 

First. Release of fuller information on 
where the Russians stand in relation to 
U.S. nuclear strength; 
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Second. Deliberate action by the 
heads of departments to halt the odious 
practice of leaking classified informa- 


tion; 
Third. Improvement of Defense De- 


Fourth. A clampdoyn on the publica- 
tion of technical weapons data of signifi- 
cant aid to unfriendly countries, or 
which contribute to the proliferation of 
atomic z 

Senator ANDERSON served many years 
as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and 4 years as its chair- 
man. He has played a leading part in 
the development of our nuclear strength. 
His experience, thorough study, and 
judgment enable him to speak with an 
authority which deserves and receives 
oa and respect. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Tue Test Desate: We NEED To Know MORE 
{By Senator ULINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 

WASHINGTON.—If the United States is still 
ahead in atomic weapons, why do we have 
to start testing again? This question has 
already touched off an intense and even 
vehement debate about both the danger and 
the value of testing. It gathers added heat 
as a decision by the President on nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere seems to be at 
hand. 

Regretfully, the debate has been charac- 
terized more by heat than by facts. The 
American people need more knowledge about 
this issue, but excessive security may be 
Keeping it from them. 

My concern is that Government secrecy 
policies have imposed such narrow restric- 
tions on what the public can be told that the 
test debate serves to befuddle rather than 
inform the people. There is enough that 
is awesome and frustrating about nuclear- 
weapons ts without the Govern- 
ment’s imposing the added burden of con- 
fusion. 

The controversy built up steam last Sep- 
tember when the Russians again began 
detonating nuclear weapons. Arguments 
have been voiced on both sides of the ques- 


wondering: U that is so, why do we have to 
start testing in the atmosphere again? 
This is not only a military matter; it is also 


That such an exchange of views is funda- 

our system of government was 

appreciated by Prof. Henry DeWolf Smyth 

who, in the closing days of World War II, 
his official 


responsibilities wisely only if they are 
informed.” 

Present atomic secrecy practices are direct 

descendants of the measures taken during 
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‘The basic security framework within 
which the Atomic Energy Commission now 
operates was derived from the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. Established by the act was a 
special statutory category of information 
called restricted data, which was compre- 
hensively defined to include virtually all 
atomic energy information. 

By 1954, it was apparent that the law 
needed revision to make the atomic secu- 
rity system a more flexible tool of national 
policy. Major amendments were made in the 
law that year, including provision for the 
declassification of Information that could be 
released “without undue risk to the com- 
mon defense and security.” 

In the 1946 act, the criterion for declassifi- 
cation had been that the information could 
be published “without adversely 
the common defense and security.” The 
newer “undue risk” criterion recognizes that 
there is always an element of risk involved 
in declassifying information; it permits that 
risk to be weighed against the advantages to 
be gained by encouraging wW. dis- 
semination of scientific and technical in- 
formation relating to atomic energy. 

This approach seeks security by achieve- 
ment; that is, by the encouragement of re- 
search and development through free pub- 
lication of information to advance our 
atomic art. In the final analysis, our best 
defense lies in accomplishment rather than 
concealment. 

The condition of the world in which we 
find ourselves unquestionably justifies cer- 
tain secrecy practices. To abandon them 
outright without reciprocal action on the 
part of the Soviet Union and other nations 
would threaten this Nation's defenses. Of 

seriousness, too, is the fact that 
openness in atomic weaponry can accelerate 
the spread of nuclear arms to other na- 
tions—the so-called mth-power problem. 

In the Times magazine 3 years ago I criti- 
cized abuses of the system in atomic 
energy. Many of us on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, as well as others, felt 

classification 


‘There has been some improvement in re- 
cent years. For example, much of the in- 
formation on our nuclear-driven rocket and 
nuclear powerplants for space satellites has 
been declassified. But the problem persists. 

Our classification procedures can be ironic. 
At the same time that information in the 
realm of ideas and policy is kept hush-hush, 
technical information of military value is 
frequently released, to the marked advan- 
tage of unfriendly powers. The release of 
such data, I am convinced, results from the 
rather fierce competition for funds and mis- 
sion assignments among the armed services, 
encouraged in large part by military con- 
tractors. Overclassification has encouraged 
leaks of information by some officials seek- 
‘ing to sway public opinion toward their own 
special interests despite possible damage to 
‘the broad public interest. 

While there is a compelling need for mean- 
ingful public discussion of the broad issues 
involved in atomic armaments, the same 
arguments do not apply to the technical de- 
tails of weapons and delivery systems. Even 
though the do-it-yourself spirit has taken 
firm root in home workshops, most persons 
are unable to fathom the intricacies of mili- 
tary gadgets. Moreover, I think it is fair 
to say that they have no desire to see the 
blueprints of an atomic bomb or know 
the operating characteristics of a sub- 
marine reactor (although at one time, I 
suggested that one of our early A-bombs be 
deactivated and displayed in Grand Central 
Station to remove some of the mystery in 
which these weapons are enveloped). 
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‘The United States operates an extensive 
and expensive intelligence apparatus to 
gather secrets of our enemies. Yet the kind 
of information this country pays dearly for 
im lives and treasure, other nations can ob- 
tain about us without risk—and free. 

Well, not quite free. For $2.98, anyone 
can buy a plastic model of the Polaris sub- 
marine, the missile-carrying atomic-powered 
craft which is a key element in our deterrent 
strength. The model is based on official 
Navy blueprints and data furnished by the 
boatyard, according to a sheet of instruc- 
tions accompanying each of the models, 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover opposed 
release of this information because of its 
value to a foreign power. The toy model re- 
veals the dimensions of the submarine, in- 
cluding the relative sizes of the reactor and 
machinery compartments, and indicates the 
size of the crew. Explaining his opposition, 
Rickover told the Joint Committee: “I see 
no reason why we should slave away and 
spend a lot of money and use up a lot of our 
talent and then just turn it over to a po- 
tential enemy. Can you conceive the Rus- 
sians doing that?” 

The Navy justified the release of the in- 
formation to the model manufacturer on the 
ground that focusing attention on this ves- 
sel helps gain public support for the Polaris 
submarine program. There may be some 
truth in that from the Navy's standpoint, 
but in reality it was the Navy that originally 
dragged its feet on development of the 
nuclear submarine. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy campaigned determinedly 
for it, and thes American peopie are con- 
vinced of tts value. The Navy's concern ap- 
pears tardy. 

‘Our intelligence experts know how difficult 
it is to obtain photographs of secret Rus- 
sian weapons. By contrast, available on any 
newsstand in this country are magazines 
carrying clear illustrations of advanced 
American arms. A case in point was a 
photograph showing a nuclear depth charge 
slung beneath one of our bombers. A little 
time spent with this picture would give 
photo interpreters valuable information 
about the antisubmarine weapon. 

I make no brief for hiding basic scientific 
information. It is doubtful that funda- 
mental knowledge can be kept secret, since 
experience demonstrates that scientists 
‘working far apart and unaware of each 
others’ labors often have discovered the same 
concepts at the same time. It is 
in technology that greater precautions must 
de taken. 

The inconsistencies in secrecy procedures 
never cease to amaze me. Here are some 
more examples: 

1. I recently picked up a copy of a nuclear- 
industry newsletter which had an extensive 
and authoritative report on radiation prob- 
lems involved in atomic-propelled rockets. 
The report detailed the findings of a bio- 
medical group at the AEC'’s Los Alamos 
laboratory. 

The scientists, the report said, were opti- 
mistic about overcoming the radiation haz- 
ards of nuclear rockets. I have long advo- 
cated the development of this kind of space 
vehicle. When someone who saw the item 
in the newsletter asked for a copy of the 
report, it was denied because the document 
is classified. 

2. “Confidential” was stamped on a docu- 
ment sent to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy by the State Department. It listed 
the names of persons from the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
who were representing their countries at the 


as keeping the roster of the New York Yan- 
2 members 


attended the Geneva talks. 
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3. Defense officials argued against public 
disclosure of the dates when the United 
States could fly a nuclear-powered rocket, 
although they maintained there was no mili- 
tary requirement for this craft. If the rocket 
isn’t a military device, what difference does 
it make if another nation knows when it 
may fiy? Incongruously, the Pentagon re- 
leased the dates when the Atlas and Min- 
uteman missiles would be operational. 

Asked about this general problem of clas- 
sification on another occasion Vice Adm. 
John M. Hoskins, Director of Declassifica- 
tion Policy, commented: I've never known 
a man to be court-martialed for overclassify- 
ing a paper.” 

But overclassification presents more secu- 
rity problems than it solves. This was rec- 

by the Coolidge Committee on Se- 
crecy Problems in the Defense Department 
when it warned that “overclassification has 
reached serious proportions.” 

“The result,” the committee said, “is not 
only that the system fails to supply to the 
public information which its proper opera- 
tion would supply, but the system has be- 
come so overloaded that proper protection of 
information which should be protected has 
suffered. The press regards the stamp of 
classification with feelings which vary from 
indifference to active contempt. Within the 
Department of Defense itself, the mass of 
classified papers has inevitably resulted in a 
casual attitude toward classified informa- 
tion, at least on the part of many.” 

Contrary to the popular notion that the 
military inherently is best able to keep 
secrets, evidence shows that the Defense De- 
partment’s procedures for protecting atomic 
information are less stringent than those of 
the civilian AEC. Highly classified informa- 
tion, my experience shows, is passed on by 
Defense to personnel and contractors with- 
out the background investigation required 
for comparable transfer by the AEC. This 
is like trying to hold back the water by 
building a dam across half the river. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy's 

security subcommittee, of which I am chair- 
man, has held the first of a series of hearings 
on what we believe is a double standard in 
the handling of nuclear secrets. A 1954 law 
stipulated that the Defense Department’s 
regulations for safeguarding atomic secrets 
must be “adequate and in reasonable con- 
formity” with those of the AEC. But recent 
months have brought a rash of leaks of 
secret information, apparently from the De- 
fense Department. 

An example of leaking—a favorite indoor 
sport in the Nation’s Capital—is a recent 
Washington newspaper story headlined: 
“Secret Data Indicates Substantial Improve- 
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ment in H-Bomb Efficiency.” The story 
disclosed that analysis of the fall series of 
Soviet atomic tests revealed impressive im- 
provements in nuclear weapons. The in- 
formation came from a secret report. Dis- 
closure of part of the report obviously served 
someone's narrow objective. 

The Atomic Energy Commission cor- 
roborated the story to the extent of revealing 
that the Russians had made substantial 
progress. But the AEC added that there 
is no reason to believe that the balance of 
nuclear power has changed to favor the 
Soviet Union. 

Slivers of information slipped to the press 
by Officials, or preconceived appraisals by 
informed persons outside the Government, 
are no substitute for a frank explanation by 
the administration of the technical, strate- 
gic, and political reasons for its policy conclu- 
sions. President Kennedy has said that he 
will explain the basis for his decision on 
atmospheric tests when he reaches a final 
conclusion. I applaud that. I believe it 
would have served the national interest for 
the public to have had much of this infor- 
mation right along. 

The blackout on fuller information on nu- 
clear weapons testing is, I believe, accepted 
by the general public in the belief that the 
subject is too complex for comprehension 
and the information too vital to national 
security to be broadcast. This forecloses a 
widespread understanding of the options 
available to this country. 

While the handful of leaders who must 
determine the Nation’s course and their ad- 
visers are men of good faith and ability, the 
critical questions of war and peace cannot 
be left to the experts, free of scrutiny by 
citizens and Congress. The citizen cannot 
abdicate his responsibility. Without being 
given military secrets and without a scien- 
tific background, the citizen can still be in- 
formed and can understand the issues which 
underlie the test debate. Ignorance of these 
issues is neither necessary nor desirable. 

It would be most useful to the current 
discussion if more information were pro- 
vided the public, as the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has done in open hearings on 
radiation hazards. An official white paper 
setting forth the basis for Executive decision 
has been recommended by some committee 
members. 

Without compromising our intelligence 
network, the public can be told a good deal 
about what the Soviet Union has achieved 
in its recent atomic tests. The Russians 
have gained considerable sophistication in 
nuclear weapons. They know it. Why 
shouldn't the American people? 
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The approximate number of American, 
British, French, and Soviet tests has been 
disclosed. But it should be explained that, 
although we have conducted more tests than 
the Russians, a number of ours were to im- 
prove safety methods rather than to perfect 
new weapons. 

I believe excessive secrecy left us out 
on the limb after the Russians exploded 
their multimegaton anticivilization bombs. 
Much was said about the heavy fallout 
which would result from these devices. 
Actually, the level of radioactive debris pro- 
duced by them was far below expectations. 
It was some time after this fact was officially 
known that the AEC made the information 
public. 

Although somewhat removed from the im- 
mediate issue of atmospheric testing, the 
public is also entitled to know more about 
our plans to share nuclear weapons and 
information with our allies. Americans 
should be told the extent of their oversea 
obligations. 

Summing up, I would urge— 

1. Release of fuller information on where 
the Russians stand in relation to United 
States nuclear strength; 

2. Deliberate action by the heads of de- 
partments to halt the odious practice of 
leaking classified information; 

3. Improvement of Defense Department se- 
curity methods for protecting nuclear secrets 
to bring them into line with the AEC system; 
and 

4. A clampdown on the publication of 
technical weapons data of significant aid to 
unfriendly countries, or which contribute to 
the proliferation of atomic weapons. 

The educational campaign that has been 
conducted to inform Americans on the rather 
complex issue of foreign trade presents an 
excellent example of how a democratic so- 
ciety can promote its objectives through gov- 
ernment-by-discussion. Within the bounds 
of essential secrecy, the same sort of effort 
can be useful in the test question, to gain 
popular support for upcoming Government 
decisions. The task is made easier by the 
continuing rise in educational levels in this 
country. 

Viewing with foreboding the threat of Nazi 
Germany in the 1930’s, Winston Churchill 
made a statement to his Prime Minister 
which is appropriate to the United States 
today. Churchill urged: “Tell the truth, tell 
the truth to the British people. They are a 
tough people and a robust people. They may 
be a bit offended at the moment, but if you 
have told them exactly what is going on, 
you have insured yourself against complaints 
and reproaches, which are very unpleasant 
when they come home on the morrow of 
some disillusionment.” 
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Monpay, Marcu 5, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all life, here and beyond, Thou 
art the God of this terrestrial ball we 
tread, and Thou art the God of the far- 
thest star in the vastness of space which 
is beyond our imagination and compre- 
hension. 

If we take the wings of the morning 
and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth or sea, behold Thou art there; and 
if Thy earth children in expanding their 
dominion shall at last stand on some 
other whirling world, still man will find 


Thee there, for the hallowed words 
which our childhood lips were taught to 
utter Our Father! - mirror the final 
truth of all Thy creation. It is Thine 
immutable law which propels our tiny 
ships now venturing forth on the ocean 
of immensity. 

Give us to see that the breathtaking 
vistas of the universe rebuke Thy earth 
children’s separation into hostile camps 
on this third-rate planet of a third-rate 
sun. 

Make us big enough and united 
enough to do our part in making the 
divided wilderness of this earth blossom 
as the rose in the garden of Thine in- 
finite love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 1, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 3, 1962, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Col. Samuel 
Hale; 

S. 235. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos: 

S. 241. An act for the relief of Haralambos 
Agourakis; 

S. 429. An act for the relief of Alc Percy J. 
Trudeau; 

S. 531. An act for the relief of Eugenia 
Chrzastowski; 
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S. 1076. An act for the relief of Nancie Ellen 
Williamson; 

S. 1348. An act for the relief of Sulzbach 
Construction Company; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Yasuko 
Otsu; 

S. 1685. An act for the relief of Brigitte 
Marie Ida Kroll; 

S. 1791. An act for the relief of Dr. Tzy- 
cheng Peng; 

S. 1776. An act for the relief of Frances E. 
Sarcone; 

S. 1832. An act for the relief of Susanne 
Rae Deremo; 

S. 1866. An act for the relief of Dr. Berch- 
mans Rioux; 

S.1870. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Bianca Cianto Rosa; 

5.2149. An act for the relief of Hugo Kol- 


berg; 

8. 2163. An act for the relief of Saifook 
Chan; and 

S. 2385. An act for the relief of Dr. Hau 
Cheong Kwaan, his wife, Tech Phaik Loui 
Kwaan, and their daughter, Laura Wai Man 
Kwaan. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL RULES OF JU- 
DICIAL PROCEDURE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


To the Congress of the United States. 
Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 85-906, as amended, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the Third Annual Report of the 
Commission on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure covering the period 
ending December 31, 1961. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
Tue WHITE House, March 3, 1962. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
statements in connection with the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 
On request of Mr. KUCHEL, and by 
unanimous consent, the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States suomitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Arlon E. Lyon, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gertrude M. Cwikla, of Connecti- 
cut, to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 6, with 
headquarters at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION AT NASA-LANGLEY 
RESEARCH CENTER, VIRGINIA 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the construction at the NASA-Lang- 
ley Research Center, Langley Air Force Base, 
Va., of a rendezvous docking facility; to 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 
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REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND As- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on title I agree- 
ments under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, for Jan- 
uary 1962 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


INDEX LISTING OF LEGISLATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
index listing of legislation of the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands dated February 
28, 1962 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ON ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES AND SUBCON- 
TRACTING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of 
that Administration on administrative ex- 
penses by activity, for the period July 1- 
December 31, 1961, and report on the sub- 
contracting program, dated February 19, 
1962 (with accompanying reports); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


REPORT OF U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Commission, dated February 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF AIRCRAFT MAIN- 
TENANCE PRACTICES FOR TRANSPORT AIR- 
CRAFT IN THE -MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of aircraft 
maintenance practices for transport aircraft 
in the Military Air Transport Service, De- 
partment of the Air Force, dated February 
1962 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF PROGRAMING AND 
PROCUREMENT OF CERTAIN EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICES IN THE SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND 
ENVIRONMENT SYSTEM, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of programing 
and procurement of selected operational 
equipment and communication services and 
the utilization of certain technical personnel 
by the Department of the Air Force in the 
Semiautomatic Ground Environment System 
(SAGE), dated February 1962 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF, EXPENDITURES BY, 
AND DONATIONS TO THE CHARLES R. ROBERT- 
SON LIGNITE RESEARCH LABORATORY OF THE 
BUREAU OF MINES, GRAND ForKS, N. Dak. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 
of, expenditures by, and donations to the 
Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Mines at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 1961; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

REPORTS ON RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSALS 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
or 1956 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 

the receipt of a project proposal under the 

Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, from 

the Cassia Creek Reservoir Co., of Cassia 
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County, Idaho; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
receipt of a project proposal under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, from the 
Settlement Canyon Irrigation Co., of Tooele 
County, Utah; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration, and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 

CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an order entered in behalf of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; ordered to lie 
on the table: 


“House RESOLUTION 12 


“Resolution congratulating Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr., for his successful flight around 
the world through space 
“Whereas the world has expectantly and 

prayerfully watched the preparations to 

rocket Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., through 
space; and 

“Whereas the final moment arrived on the 
morning of February 20, 1962, and the count- 
down proceeded successfully; and 

“Whereas Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 
America’s favorite astronaut, was launched 
into orbit around the world and successfully 
completed the course of his flight: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Arizona: 

“1. That the people of the State of Arizona 
herald the event of this flight into space by 
Lt. Col, John H. Glenn, Jr., as one of the 
greatest moments in U.S. history and the 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the State of Arizona do hereby extend con- 
gratulations and good wishes to our favorite 
astronaut in this moment of greatness for 
the United States of America. 

“2. That the Honorable Wesley Bolin, sec- 
retary of state of Arizona, is directed to 
transmit a certified copy of this resolution 
to each of the following: The President of 
the United States, the President of the U.S. 
Senate, the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and Lt. Col. John 
H. Glenn, Jr, U.S, Marine Corps. 

“Adopted by the house February 21, 1962. 

“Approved by the Governor February 21, 
1962, 

“Filed in the office of the secretary of state 
February 21, 1962.” 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Cigar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., New York, N.Y., favor- 
ing an embargo on the imports of all Cuban 
tobacco; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Advertising 
Club of Beaumont, Tex., opposing the amend- 
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ment of the tax reform bill permitting de- 
ductions for most legislative activities; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Lithuanian Americans at Kenosha, Wis., re- 
lating to Lithuania’s fight for freedom; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A proclamation issued by the Independent 
Citizens Council of the United States, of 
Chicago, Ill., embodying a petition of that 
council, praying for a redress of grievances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“The military forces and public health 
agencies of our Nation have a vital and con- 
tinuous need for medical services. Difficulty 
has long been experienced in obtaining a 
sufficient number of medical men to ad- 
minister proper care to military personnel 
and their dependents, and to efficiently carry 
on essential public health services. 

“It is, therefore, deemed highly desirable 
that a Federal service school be established 
in the field of medicine patterned after West 
Point in the field of Army training, Annap- 
olis, in the field of naval training, and the 
Air Force Academy in the field of aviation, 
which school would supply a steady flow of 
trained medical personnel for all of the 
branches of the service and for conducting 
our important public health service, 

“It is also deemed desirable that such 
a school be established in a conveniently 
located medical and hospital center. No 
better location could possibly be found than 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which in recent years has 
become one of the leading medical centers of 
the United States, and which has a readily 
accessible central location: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
to establish a Federal medical school in the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Presiding Officer of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from Pennsylvania in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“JoHN Morcan Davis, 
“President of the Senate. 
Pau C. Moomaw, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
“J. OMINSKY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives,” 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. SmirxH of Massachusetts): 

Resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to 
the Committee on Government Operations: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN FAVOR OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 
“Whereas the guidance, assistance, and 

supervision of the Federal Government is 

required in the increasingly complex and 
vital areas of city planning, urban renewal, 
traffic control, slum clearance, city admin- 
istration, and those matters especially per- 
taining to the social and economic well-be- 
ing of urban areas; and 

“Whereas the creation of a Department of 

Urban Affairs in the President’s Cabinet 

would assure uniformity of action, eliminate 

overlapping functions, and insure an in- 
tegrated program; and 

“Whereas the guidance within the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet would aid inestimably in the 
financing of such projects, thus promising 
oie from burdensome taxation: Therefore 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to take such ac- 

tion necessary for the establishment of a 
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Department of Urban Affairs in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet so as to provide more ade- 
quate assistance, guidance, and supervision 
in matters pertaining to urban affairs; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 19, 1962. 
“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H, WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on behalf of my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], and myself, I present 
à resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts relative to the closing of the 
East Boston Lamp Works by the General 
Electric Co, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolutions be printed in the 
Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON THE PERMANENT CLOSING OF 
THE East Boston LAMP Wonks BY THE GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC Co. 


Whereas the General Electric Co. has re- 
cently announced the permanent closing of 
their East Boston Lamp Works, and the 
transfer to the South of the work now done 
here; and 

Whereas General Electric’s excuse for mov- 
ing is that it can manufacture cheaper in the 
South and be better able to compete against 
Japanese imports; and 

Whereas a majority of the 450 affected 
employees have more than 15 years’ service, 
and some as much as 40 years’ service, in 
specialized jobs; and 

Whereas many shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
professional people, and the community it- 
self will also be adversely affected; and 

Whereas this is only the latest of a long 
series of similar moves by General Electric 
and other corporations; and 

Whereas the continued prosperity and 
well-being of the Commonwealth is con- 
tingent upon the elimination of the unfair 
practices and conditions used to solicit the 
runaway shop; and 

Whereas the problem of the runaway shop, 
which constitutes a threat to the Massa- 
chusetts economy, cannot be solved as a 
Massachusetts problem alone but requires a 
broader national solution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives takes note of the existing 
general attitude of heiplessness which now 
permits these runaways with the resultant 
losses to employees and communities; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Federal Government and the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation to take whatever 
steps are necessary to convince General Elec- 
tric to rescind its order to move this work 
out of Massachusetts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives further respectfully urges 
the Federal Government and the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation to take the 
nece measures, by tariff, quota, negotia- 
tion, or other appropriate means, to prevent 
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the complete domination of the domestic 
lamp market by imports; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives further respectfully urges 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to prevent the runaway of com- 
panies to backward areas by establishing 
standards of responsibility, by setting up na- 
tional standards of basic conditions and pre- 
venting the giveaways now being used to 
solicit business; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth. 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 1, 1962. 
WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
Kevin H, WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate resolutions of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, identical with 
the foregoing, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WESTERN STATES 
LIVESTOCK SANITARY OFFICIALS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
State veterinarian of Utah has called to 
my attention three resolutions passed by 
the Western States Livestock Sanitary 
Officials which were adopted at a meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the Inter- 
mountain Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 
24, 1962. These resolutions express con- 
cern—and I share that concern—over 
threats to domestic livestock from dis- 
eases from foreign animals and meats. 
The diseases specifically mentioned in 
the resolutions are foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, rinderpest, and cattle and sheep 
scabies. 

The livestock sanitary officials make 
three specific recommendations, as fol- 
lows: 

First. The Secretary of Agriculture 
should take immediate steps to require 
that all prohibited sea store meats on 
vessels operating in foreign commerce be 
sealed at all U.S. ports of entry. 

Second. Congress and the Department 
of Agriculture should continue to pro- 
hibit the importation of cloven-hoofed 
animals and fresh meats from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease or rinder- 
pest exist, and that no portion of such 
countries be regarded as free from these 
diseases, and that we do not relax our 
present requirements on animals and 
meats from such countries until it can 
be proven beyond doubt that there would 
be no hazard to livestock in this coun- 
try 


Third. The Department of Agriculture 
and Congress should approve an increase 
in funds for the eradication of scabies. 
At the present time our budget for this 
service is $330,000. The recommended 
budget for this program is $1,450,000. 

The Western States Livestock Sani- 
tary Officials are concerned over the 
effects on our livestock industry and on 
the economy of the Western States 
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should a condition such as foot-and- 
mouth disease, rinderpest, or scabies be 
introduced into this country. Almost 
all livestock-producing countries in the 
world have had outbreaks of these dis- 
eases and other diseases not known to 
exist in this country. These diseases 
can be carried in fresh and cured meats 
and livestock from foreign countries. 

Utah is one of the largest sheep-pro- 
ducing States in the Nation. Our State 
has been free from sheep scabies for 
many years, but our officials feel that our 
own sheep industry would benefit from 
other areas becoming free from this dis- 
ease. The means for complete eradi- 
cation of scabies is available and should 
be exercised to accomplish this end. 

We have adequate means and pro- 
grams to eradicate each of these dis- 
eases, but it is important that the proper 
steps be taken and that adequate funds 
be made available to implement and 
complete such programs. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the resolutions adopted by the 
Association of Western States Livestock 
Sanitary Officials. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON PROHIBITED MEAT STORES ON 
SHIPS 


Whereas it is important that each animal 
disease regulatory official, either State or 
Federal, call attention to any possibility of 
the introduction of exotic diseases into the 
United States; and 

Whereas the prevention of the entrance of 
exotic diseases is a “must” to the economy 
of livestock and allied industries; and 

Whereas it also becomes important from 
a civil defense standpoint to prevent the 
introduction of foreign diseases since bio- 
logical warfare is a threat to our national 
security; and 

Whereas most all livestock-producing 
countries of the world had foot-and-mouth 
disease and/or rinderpest, and many other 
serious diseases not known to exist in this 
country; and 

Whereas these diseases can be carried in 
fresh and cured meats from such countries 
for indefinite periods; and 

Whereas fresh, chilled, or frozen meat from 
countries where rinderpest or foot-and- 
mouth disease exists is prohibited entry into 
the United States; and 

Whereas vessels operating in foreign com- 
merce carry prohibited sea store meats, and 
such vessels dock at ports in this country; 
and 

Whereas employees on boats carrying such 
sea stores may remove food meat stores from 
boats in port; and 

Whereas considerable improvement has 
been made by officials of the US. Department 
of Agriculture in the last year in sealing 
lockers containing such prohibited meats, 
for which these officials are commended, 
there still remain many ports throughout 
the United States where prohibited meats 
are not being placed under seal when ves- 
sels arrive in such ports; and 

Whereas the last two outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the United States 
occurring in the State of California resulted 
from feeding of garbage from foreign vessels 
carrying prohibited sea store meats; and 

Whereas the eradication of the disease 
resulting from these outbreaks cost livestock 
owners the loss of thousands of animals and 
the Federal and State Governments millions 
of dollars; and 
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Whereas if prohibited sea store meats 
are not placed under seal there is grave 
danger that such prohibited meat stores 
or garbage containing meat scraps from 
same may be removed and ultimately find 
their way to swine and other livestock and 
thus introduce dangerous exotic diseases 
causing great losses of livestock in this 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association of Western 
States Livestock Sanitary Officials meeting 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 24, 1962, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture take im- 
mediate steps to require that all prohibited 
sea store meats on vessels operating in for- 
eign commerce be sealed at all U.S. ports 
of entry to prevent the introduction of ani- 
mal disease from foreign countries: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation forward copies of this resolution to 
the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, to Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
and to Representative JAMIE WHITTEN, of 
Mississippi, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture of the Congress of the United 
States, to the congressional delegates of the 
several States by the chief livestock sanitary 
official of each of the States, to the presi- 
dent of the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association, to the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, and to the National Wool- 
growers Association. 

RESOLUTION ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

MISSION 


Whereas the President of the United 
States announced on January 6, 1962, that 
a scientific mission from this country would 
leave on January 7, for Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the island of Tierra del Fuego; 
and 

Whereas the countries this mission will 
visit are known to be plagued with foot- 
and-mouth disease; and 

Whereas the mission is to visit ranches, 
meatpacking plants, and scientists to dis- 
cuss foot-and-mouth disease; and 

Whereas livestock sanitary officials and 
livestock owners in this country believe the 
purpose of this mission is to explore the 
feasibility of having the island of Tierra del 
Fuego declared free from foot-and-mouth 
disease as has been attempted in the past 
and, further, to explore and report on some 
possible ways whereby fresh meats may be 
shipped from South American foot-and- 
mouth disease infected countries to the 
United States; and 

Whereas laws passed by the Congress of 
the United States and enforced by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are designed to pre- 
vent the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease from these countries; and 

Whereas foot-and-mouth disease has been 
introduced into the United States on nine 
different occasions, into Mexico at least once 
and Canada once, and further, two of the 
outbreaks in the United States were fairly 
definitely traced to meats originating in 
South American countries; and 

Whereas the costs to this country of eradi- 
eating the Mexican and the United States 
outbreaks have run into many millions of 
dollars; and 

Whereas should the disease be introduced 
and become established due to unsuccessful 
attempts to eradicate it, this country would 
be burdened with one of the most costly 
and serious diseases known to man, as well 
as quarantines and embargoes invoked by 
other countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association of Western 
States Livestock Sanitary Officials at its 
annual meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah; 
January 24, 1962, That the Congress of the 
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United States and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture continue to prohibit the importation 
of cloven-hoofed animals and the fresh meats 
thereof from countries where foot and 
mouth disease or rinderpest exist and, fur- 
ther, that no portion of such country, such 
as the Island of Tierra del Fuego, be re- 
garded as free from these diseases and that, 
further, the Secretary not permit any relaxa- 
tion in the present requirements imposed 
on animals and meats from the countries 
referred to until it has been definitely proven 
beyond any doubt that there could be no 
hazard to the livestock of this country; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of this association to 
the Secretary of Agriculture; to Senator AL- 
LEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, chairman of 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee of 
the Senate; and to Representative HAROLD 
D. Cooter, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee for the House of 
the Congress of the United States; and to the 
congressional delegates of the several States 
by the State livestock sanitary officials of 
those States. 


RESOLUTION ON CATTLE AND SHEEP SCABIES 


Whereas the disease of scabies in cattle 
and sheep continues to be a serious problem 
in many States; and 

Whereas adequate means have been avail- 
able for many years to eradicate these dis- 
eases, and programs have been adopted to 
eradicate such diseases; and 

Whereas these diseases will increase and 
spread unless adequate funds are available to 
implement and complete such programs; 
and 

Whereas the budget of the Agricultural 
Research Service, US. Department of Agri- 
culture, allots only $330,000 for the fiscal 
year 1961-62 for the eradication of scabies; 
and 

Whereas there is a consensus of livestock 
regulatory officials throughout the country 
that the amount of Federal funds allotted to 
scabies eradication is inadequate to eradi- 
cate the diseases in time to receive maximum 
benefits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association of Western 
States Livestock Sanitary Officials in its an- 
nual meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan- 
uary 24, 1962, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture request, and the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture approve an increase in these 
funds to approximately $1,450,000 during 
each of the fiscal years 1963, 1964, and 1965; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the asso- 
ciation send copies of this resolution to the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, to Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, and to Repre- 
sentative JAMIE WHITTEN, of Mississippi, 
chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the congres- 
sional delegates of the several States by the 
State livestock sanitary officials of those 
States, and to the president of the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was roferred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Ar- 
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chivist of the United States, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1962, that appeared to have no 
permanent value or historical interest, 
5 a report thereon, pursuant to 
aw. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 2937. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for increases 
in annuities, eliminate the option with re- 
spect to certain survivor annuities, and pro- 
vide for interchange of credits between the 
civil service retirement system and the in- 
surance system established by title II of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Clank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 2938. A bill to provide a standard proce- 
dure for the leasing of noncompetent allotted 
farming and grazing lands on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 2939. A bill to grant the American Nu- 
mismatic Association perpetual succession; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 2940. A bill for the relief of Dr. William 
M. Yen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2941. A bill to incorporate the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S.J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of February 20 of each 
year as National Space Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wer when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts (for 
himself and Mr. CLARK) : 

S.J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to contract pur- 
suant to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, for the construction of at least 
two oceangoing ore or coal carriers; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above 
joint resolution, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSTON): 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the 
calendar week of each year during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
DESIGNATION OF MARCH 25, 1962, 
AS VOLUNTARY OVERSEAS AID 
WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 61), re- 
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questing the President to designate the 
week of March 25, 1962, as “Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week,” which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. _ 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


INCREASE IN ANNUITIES FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act so as to provide for increases in 
annuities, and other matters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, first, that the bill may be printed 
in full at this point in my remarks; sec- 
ond, that an explanation and justifica- 
tion, consisting of a section-oy-section 
explanation, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks; and third, 
that the bill may lie on the desk until 
the end of business of next Thursday so 
that additional cosponsors may have an 
opportunity to join in presenting the 
proposed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, explana- 
tion, and justification will be printed in 
the Recorp, and the bill may lie on the 
desk as requested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 2937) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act so as to provide 
for increases in annuities, eliminate the 
option with respect to certain survivor 
annuities, and provide for interchange 
of credits between the civil service retire- 
ment system and the insurance system 
established by title II of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, introduced by 
Mr. CLARK, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Civil Service Retirement Act is amended by 
redesignating section 18 as section 21, and 
by inserting after section 17 the following 
new sections: 

“INCREASES IN ANNUITIES 

“Sec, 18, (a) Upon the first general ad- 
justment in the rates of compensation of 
classified employees of the Government after 
the enactment of this section, the annuity 
of each annuitant (including survivor an- 
nuitants) whose annuity is payable from 
the fund and is based upon service which 
terminated before the effective date of such 
general adjustment shall be increased by a 
percentage determined by the Commission to 
be approximately equal to the average in- 
crease in rates of compensation resulting 
from such adjustment. 

“(b) The annuity of each annuitant (in- 
cluding survivor annuitants) whose annuity 
is payable from the fund and is based upon 
service which terminates during the period 
beginning on the effective date of the gen- 
eral adjustment referred to in subsection 
(a) and ending five years after such date 
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shall be increased in accordance with the 
following table: 


“Tf the annuity is The annuity shall 


upon serv- be increased by 
ice which is ter- the following 
minated— percentage of 


Commission un- 
der subsection 
(a): 

Not more than one 80 per centum 
year after such 
date. 

At least one year 
but less than two 
years after such 


60 per centum 


40 per centum 


20 per centum 


At least four years 
but not more than 
five years after 
such date. 


„(e) Effective on the first day of the first 
calendar month which begins at least one 
year after the effective date of the adjust- 
ment provided by subsection (a) and an- 
nually thereafter, the annuity of each an- 
nultant (including survivor annuitants) 
receiving an annuity payable from the fund 
shall be increased by a percentage equal to 
the tage of increase, if any, in the cost 
of living as determined by the Commission 
on the basis of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ Consumer’s Price Index for Moderate 
Income Families in Large Cities, since the 
last previous increase under this section, 
provided that such increase in the cost of 
living amounts to at least one per centum, 
In computing any increase in annuity under 
this subsection, there shall first be added to 
the annuity any increase therein authorized 
by subsection (a) or (b). 

“(d) No increase shall be made under this 
section in the portion of any annuity pur- 
chased by voluntary contributions. The 
increase in the annuity of a retired employee 
under this section shall be included in com- 
puting the amount of the annuity of any 
survivor of such retired employee, but no sur- 
vivor annuity shall be increased under sub- 
section (b) in any case in which the annuity 
of the annuitant upon whose service the 
survivor annuity is based received an increase 
under subsection (a) or (b). Determinations 
by the Commission under this section shall 
be final and conclusive and shall not be 
subject to review. 


“TRANSFER OF SOCIAL SECURITY CREDITS 

“Sec. 19. (a) In determining length of 
service for the purpose of computing the an- 
nuity under section 9 of any employee or 
member who— 

“(1) retires upon or after attainment of 
age 62; 

“(2) has at least one quarter of coverage 
under title II of the Social Security Act, but 
is not a fully insured individual (as defined 
in section 214(a) of such Act); such em- 
ployee or member, upon compliance with 
subsection (c), shall be credited with three 
additional months of service for each such 
quarter of coverage under such title. 

“(b) The annuity under section 9 of any 
employeee or member who— 

(J) retires prior to attainment of age 


10 per centum 


“(2) has at least one quarter of coverage 
under title II of the Social Security Act, but 
is not a fully insured individual (as defined 
in section 214(a) of such Act); 


shall, upon subsequent attainment of such 
age and compliance with subsection (c) be 
recomputed so as to include credit for three 
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additional months of service for each such 
quarter of coverage under such title. 

“(c) No additional service shall be cred- 
ited pursuant to subsection (a) or (b) un- 
less the employee or member— 

“(1) makes application for such credit at 
such time and in such manner as the Com- 
mission shall by prescribe; 

“(2) deposits In the fund an amount for 
each quarter of coverage for which credit is 
requested equal to the amount by which— 

“(1) one-fourth of his average salary mul- 
tiplied by the rate of contribution under 
section 4 applicable on the last day of such 
quarter exceeds 

“(ii) the amount of tax imposed by sec- 
tions 3101 and 1401 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, by sections 1400 and 480 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, or prior provi- 
sions of law imposing taxes with respect to 
employment for social security purposes, as 
the case may be, with respect to his earn- 
ings and self-employment income for such 
quarter. 

“(d) No credit shall be allowed in the case 
of any employee or member under this sec- 
tion for any quarter of coverage if during 
any part of such quarter he performed serv- 
ice which is credited, without regard to this 
section, for the purpose of computing an 
annuity under this Act. 

“(e) Service credited under this section 
shall be disregarded in di average 
salary and eligibility for retirement for the 
purposes of this Act. 

“(f) Any quarter of coverage credited to 
an employee or member under this section 
shall not thereafter be considered to be a 
quarter of coverage for purposes of the in- 
surance system established by title II of 
the Social Security Act. 

“(g) In any case in which an employer 
or member is credited with service in ac- 
cordance with this section, with respect to 
any quarter of coverage, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall transfer 
from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Fund and Federal Disability In- 
surance Trust Fund to the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund an amount 
equal to the amounts deposited therein for 
such quarter by reason of the tax imposed 
by sections 1401, 3101, and 3111 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, by sections 
480, 1400, and 1410 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, or by prior provisions of law 
imposing taxes with respect to employment 
for social security purposes, as the case may 
be. 

“TRANSFER OF CIVIL SERVICE CREDITS 


“Sec. 20. (a) In determining entitlement 
to, and the amount of, any benefit payable 
under title II of the Social Security Act upon 
the basis of the or self-employment 
income of any individual who at the time 
application is made for such benefit shall 
have performed less than five years of sery- 
ice which is creditable under section 3, such 
service shall be deemed, subject to subsection 
(b), to be ‘employment’ within the meaning 
of section 210 of the Social Security Act, 
and such individual shall be deemed to have 
received during such service ‘wages’ within 
the meaning of section 209 of the Social 
Security Act in an amount equal to the 
lesser of (1) the basic salary paid to him 
for such service, or (2) the maximum yearly 
amount which may be considered as wages 
under section 209 of the Social Security Act. 

“(b) No service shall be deemed to be 
‘employment’ under subsection (a) unless— 

“(1) the individual performing such serv- 
ice so elects at such time and in such man- 
ner as the of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall by regulation prescribe, 
and 

“(2) there is paid into the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivor’s Insurance Trust Fund 
and the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund amounts determined by the Secretary 
to be equal to the amounts which would 
have been paid into such funds by reason 
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of the taxes imposed by section 3101 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, section 1400 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, or 
prior provisions of law imposing taxes on 
employees with respect to employment for 
social security purposes, as the case may 
be, if such service had been employment 
subject to such sections or such prior pro- 
visions of law. 


For the purpose of paying in whole or in 
part the amount required by paragraph (2), 
Such individual may, if he so elects, cause 
to be transferred to such funds from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund 
a sum equal to such amount or equal to 
his lump sum credit, whichever is lesser, 
and In such case the lump sum credit shall 
be reduced by the amount so transferred. 
Whenever an individual referred to in this 
subsection is deceased, any election which 
he would be authorized to make under this 
subsection may be made by any person who, 
upon application therefor, would be entitled 
to a monthly benefit under title II of the 
Social Security Act on the basis of the 
wages and self-employment income of such 
individual. In any case in which service is 
deemed to be employment in accordance 
with this section, the Civil Service Com- 
mission shall transfer from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund to the Fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund an amount determined by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
be equal to the amounts which would have 
been paid into such funds by reason of the 
taxes imposed by section 3111 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, section 1410 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, or 
prior provisions of law imposing taxes on 
employers with respect to employment for 
social security purposes, as the case may 
be, if such service had been employment 
subject to such sections or such prior pro- 
visions of law. 

“(c) Any service deemed to be ‘employ- 
ment’ under this section shall not thereafter 
be considered as service for the purposes of 
any other section of this Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 9(g) of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) The annuity as hereinbefore provided, 
for any employee or member retiring under 
section 6, 7, or 8 who at the time of retire- 
ment has a wife or a dependent husband, or 
any such employee or member who at the 
time of retirement designates her husband 
(other than a dependent husband) to receive 
an annuity after her death computed as pro- 
vided in section 10(a) (1), shall be reduced 
by 244 per centum of so much thereof as does 
not exceed $2,400 and by 10 per centum of 
so much thereof as exceeds $2,400.” 

(b) Section 10(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If a member or employee dies after 
having retired under any provision of this 
Act and is survived by a wife or dependent 
husband to whom the member or employee 
was married at the time of retirement, or by 
a husband designated under section 9(g), 
such wife or husband shall be paid an an- 
nuity equal to 50 per centum of an annuity 
computed as provided in subsections (a), 
(b), (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 9, as 
may apply with respect to the annuitant.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section, insofar as they add a new section 19 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act, and the 
amendments made by section 2, shall not 
apply in the case of employees retired or 
otherwise separated prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, and the rights of such 
persons and their survivors shall continue 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if these amendments had not been en- 
acted. Such amendments made by the first 
section, insofar as they add a new section 20 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act, shall 
take effect upon the date of enactment of 
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this Act, but nothing contained in such sec- 
tion 20 shall be construed to require the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to grant a recomputation of any individual's 
monthly insurance benefit under title II of 
the Social Security Act solely by reason of 
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the enactment of such section 20, if such in- 
dividual is entitled to such benefit for the 
month in which such section 20 is enacted. 


The explanation and justification pre- 
sented by Mr. CLARK is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION—CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT OF 1962 


EXPLANATION 


JUSTIFICATION 


General increase in benefits 


Section 18(a) provides that retired civil 
service employees shall receive a percentage 
increase in their annuities equal to the 
average percentage increase in salary 
granted to active classified employees by the 
next general pay raise, presumably in 1962. 


Subsection (b) is a “tapering” provision, 
granting a proportional share of the increase 
to those retiring in the next 5 years. 


Retirees received their last increase in 
1958, which is two pay raises ago. Active 
civil servants received a general increase in 
1960, presumably based in part on increases 
in the cost of living, but retirees were not 
included. Since 1958, the Consumers Price 
Index has risen about 4 percent. (Note: this 
will not affect the Budget, since it will be 
paid from the retirement fund.) 

It takes 5 years for a pay increase to be 
reflected fully in an individual’s retirement 
benefits, since these are based on the average 
of the “high five” years of his earnings rec- 
ord. Therefore without a “tapering” pro- 
vision, persons retiring in 1963-67 would 
receive less than those already retired with 
comparable earnings records. 


Future cost-of-living increases 


Subsection (c) provides for automatic 
cost-of-living increases in the future, to be 
computed annually, provided the cost of 
living has risen at least 1 percent. 

Subsection (d). Technical. 


The retirement bill offers an excellent 
opportunity to establish the principle that 
the Government should stand behind its 
obligations to the aging in constant dollars. 


Transfer of credits between social security and civil service 


Section 19 permits a Government employee 
who has some coverage under social se- 
curity but not enough coverage to qualify 
for benefits (the requirement is now 11 
quarters, rising to 40 quarters by 1991) may 
transfer his credits to the civil service re- 
tirement system and increase his civil serv- 
ice pension accordingly. He would be 
obligated to pay to the civil service retirement 
fund an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween what he paid in social security pay- 
roll taxes and what he would have paid 
into the retirement fund if he had been 
employed by the Government. For this pur- 
pose, it would be assumed the employee’s 
earnings during the period he was covered 
by social security would be equal to the aver- 
age of his “high 5” years used as the base 
for computing his civil service retirement. 
Payroll taxes paid irto the social security 
trust fund on the employee’s wages would 
be transferred to the civil service retire- 
ment fund. 

Section 20 authorizes a corresponding 
transfer of credits from civil service retire- 
ment to social security, in those instances 
where the employee has worked for the Gov- 
ernment less than the 5 years required for 
civil service retirement and where such trans- 
fer would affect the employee's entitlement 
to social security benefits or the amount of 
his benefits. The employee would be re- 
quired to pay into the social security trust 
fund the amount he would have paid in pay- 
roll taxes if he had been in covered private 
employment, and the employer’s share of 
payroll taxes would be transferred from the 
civil service retirement fund to the social 
security trust fund. 


This provision will remove the inequity 
whereby a person employed 30 years by the 
Government receives 30 years of retirement 
credit while a person working 27 years for 
the Government and 3 years in private em- 
ployment receives only 27 years of retire- 
ment credit and gets no benefit at all 
from the 3 years of social security taxes 
which he and his employer paid in. This 
inequity will grow increasingly severe, as 
the coverage required for social security 
benefits rises gradually to 10 years. This 
section -vill help the Government to retain 
the services of senior employees who have 
had some employment covered by social se- 
curity but not enough to be insured, and 
now feel impelled to reenter private em- 
ployment in order to complete their so- 
cial security coverage and thus not lose 
that which they have already earned. 


At present, an employee may have worked 
both in the civil service and in private em- 
ployment covered by social security, but not 
long enough to be eligible for retirement 
under either act. In those cases, he simply 
loses what he has paid in social security 
payroll taxes and gets no benefit from the 
employer’s contribution under either pro- 
gram. This provision would enable the em- 
ployee to combine his credits so as to become 
eligible for social security benefits. It would 
also enable him to increase his benefits in 
instances where his civil service employment 
would have the effect of raising his average 
wage base. 


Automatic provision of benefits for surviving spouse 


Section 2 removes the option in present 
law whereby a civil service employee may 
either provide benefits for a surviving widow 
or dependent widower by reducing his own 
annuity, or collect his full annuity until his 
own death and make no provision for a sur- 
viving spouse. This section would make 
automatic the provision of benefits for the 
surviving widow or dependent widower. 

Section 3. Technical. 


With the present option in the law, some 
civil service employees elect to take their 
full annuities and make no provision for a 
surviving widow, either gambling that their 
wives will predecease them or for other rea- 
sons. As the consequence, some widows are 
left destitute. Many are surprised to learn 
that their husbands have failed to provide 
for them, and Congress is under recurrent 
pressure to provide them the benefits their 
husbands have denied them. The Social Se- 
curity Act offers no such option but instead 
makes automatic the protection of surviving 
widows. This section writes the same princi- 
pie into the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
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GRANTING OF PERPETUAL SUCCES- 
SION TO AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to grant the American Numismatic 
Association perpetual succession. 

This association has already been 
granted a Federal charter for a period 
of 50 years. That term, which com- 
menced on May 9, 1912, will expire on 
May 9 of this year, if not extended, and 
I am now introducing a bill to grant per- 
penal succession to this fine organiza- 

on, 

This association, I may say, was first 
established in 1881 as a nonprofit organ- 
ization, and, as I have said, was granted 
a Federal charter in 1912. Among other 
things, it was founded to advance the 
knowledge of numismatics and to aid 
and to maintain a feeling of good will be- 
tween collectors of numismatic material 
throughout the world. It also has the 
important function of serving as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of research 
material and historical reference works 
in this field. 

The association has members in all of 
the 50 States and in at least 40 foreign 
countries. Its official monthly magazine, 
the Numismatist, has been published 
continuously since 1888. The current 
advertising manager of this journal is 
Mr. S. W. Freeman, of Newport, Ark. 

My bill would make only one minor 
substantive alteration in the associa- 
tion’s charter. This modification, which 
was requested by the association, merely 
would change the authorized number of 
persons who may serve on its board of 
governors. 

I hope that the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary will take early and favor- 
able action on this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2939) to grant the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association perpetual 
succession, introduced by Mr. McCtret- 
LAN, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


NATIONAL SPACE DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution for designation of Febru- 
ary 20 annually as National Space Day. 

The successful orbiting of Friendship 
7, manned by Col. John Glenn, repre- 
sents, in my judgment, one of the great- 
est, most historically significant events 
in the progress and history of the United 
States. 

The designation of a special day, then, 
would— 

Provide an annual opportunity to pay 
tribute to the magnificent, almost mirac- 
ulous, accomplishment in a new, largely 
unknown field of human endeavor; 

Create greater public understanding 
of what we are shooting for in space; 

Encourage qualified individuals to 
enter the field vocationally, not only as 
astronauts, but also to provide us with 
the essential space engineers, scientists, 
technicians, and other skilled personnel 
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needed for such highly complex activi- 
ties; and finally 

Give greater impetus and direction to 
our national effort to explore and utilize 
space to benefit mankind. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp: first, 
a copy of the joint resolution; second, 
excerpts of my weekend broadcast over 
Wisconsin radio stations on the merits 
of such a proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and excerpts will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 165) to 
provide for the designation of Febru- 
ary 20 of each year as National Space 
Day, introduced by Mr. WILEY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That, in 
honor of the successful completion of the 
first United States manned orbital flight 
around the earth by Lieutenant Colonel 
John H. Glenn, Junior, United States Marine 
Corps, on February 20, 1962, and in recogni- 
tion of the significance of space explora- 
tion programs to the future of humanity, 

20 of each year is hereby desig- 
nated as National Space Day, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requested and 
authorized to issue annually a proclamation 
calling upon the people of the United States 
to observe and celebrate such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


The excerpts presented by Mr. WILEY 
are as follows: 


WILEY Proposes NATIONAL Space Day 


The United States—indeed, all free hu- 
manity—has joyfully witnessed the success- 
ful space orbiting of Astronaut Col. John 
H. Glenn. . 

Launched before the eyes of the world 
not secretly behind an Iron Curtain extend- 
ing upward to the edge of space—the flight 
of Friendship 7 opens a new horizon to free- 
men. Entrusted with a new miracle-type 
capability, we—and humanity—must now 
build further upon this initial foundation 
of space conquest. The ultimate goal, of 
course, is to utilize space potentials for 
serving, not destroying, mankind. Within 
its brief lifetime, the U.S. space exploration 
program has made tremendous progress. 
Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
launched the first sputnik in 1957, the 
United States has now made a total of 69 
launchings, as compared with 13 by the 
Communist world. The successful orbiting 
of Col. John Glenn, of course, marks the 
highlights of U.S. accomplishments up to 
the present time. Realistically, however, 
this provides only a foundation stone (al- 
though highly significant) upon which to 
build a great space program of the future. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, I have been privileged in the 
past to work with my colleagues on devel- 
oping and speeding up the space program. 
This week, I was privileged to discuss with 
Colonel Glenn and other astronauts the out- 
look for the future. 

Wisconsin, also, can be particularly proud 
that one of its sons, Air Force Capt. Don 
Slayton, of Sparta, is to be the next pioneer 
in space. As of now, the flight is scheduled 
for within the next 40 to 60 days. With 
him (as with Colonel Glenn) will go the 
pride, as well as the prayers, of the Nation. 
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Historically speaking, the space exploration 
program is still in its formative years. Con- 
sequently, there is difficulty in assessing its 
ultimate significance to mankind. Never- 
theless, there is a real need to attempt to 
evaluate, insofar as possible, its potential, 
both for defense and peaceful purposes. 
What, then, will be its practical values? 
Among others, these benefits will include 
the following: 

1. A stronger defense through, for ex- 
ample, utilization of space spy satellites and 
a space guard to detect and alert us against 
possible sneak attack. 

2. Improved radio, television, and tele- 
phone communications. 

3. More effective weather forecasting to 
minimize losses from tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and other storms, and thus benefit conserva- 
tion and agricultural programs; and 

4. Further mans’ efforts to utilize heat 
and light from the sun, and other natural 
forces of the universe to serve mankind. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL SPACE DAY 


Recognizing, then (a) the significance of 
space programs to the future of humanity; 
and (b) that the successful orbiting by Col. 
John Glenn, represent a great historically 
significant event to U.S. progress and his- 
tory, I shall propose legislation to create a 
National Space Day. Commemorating the 
first successful orbit of the U.S. astronaut, 
the designation of February 20 each year 
would— 

Provide an annual opportunity to pay 
tribute to the magnificent—almost miracu- 
lous—accomplishment in a new, largely un- 
known field of human endeavor; 

Creating greater public understanding of 
what we are shooting for in space; 

Encourage qualified individuals to enter 
the fleld vocationally—not only as astro- 
nauts, but also to provide us with the essen- 
tial space engineers, scientists, technicians, 
and other skilled personnel needed for such 
highly complex activities; and finally, 

To give greater impetus and direction to 
our national effort to explore and utilize 
space to benefit mankind. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
OCEANGOING ORE OR COAL CAR- 
RIERS 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to contract, pursuant 
to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, for the construction of at least 
two oceangoing ore or coal carriers. 

I feel that the United States must de- 
velop and maintain an adequate, well- 
balanced merchant marine, owned and 
operated under the U.S. flag by citizens 
of the United States and composed of 
the best equipped, safest, and most suit- 
able types of vessels constructed in the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 166) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
contract, pursuant to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, for the con- 
struction of at least two oceangoing ore 
or coal carriers, introduced by Mr. SMITH 
of Massachusetts (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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VOLUNTARY OVERSEAS AID WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation declaring 
the week of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week. The purpose of this 
concurrent resolution is to pay tribute to 
the accomplishments of the nonprofit 
voluntary agencies. They have done, are 
doing, and I am confident will continue 
to do an outstanding job of channeling 
the desire of the American people to help 
their less fortunate neighbors. At pres- 
ent there are 58 voluntary agencies en- 
gaged in people-to-people programs in 
some 100 countries and areas. Last year 
these agencies distributed educational 
and medical supplies, clothing, and cash, 
totaling around $75 million to over 100 
million people. This food, clothing, and 
medical supplies came from direct per- 
sonal donations of the American people. 

In addition these agencies assisted in 
the distribution to needy people of a sub- 
stantial part of the food made available 
under the food-for-peace program. 
These voluntary agencies have shown 
prudence and ability in carrying out 
these efforts matched only by the dedica- 
tion to the cause of mankind. 

A companion resolution is being intro- 
duced today in the House by Represent- 
ative HaroLD Cooney, of North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 61), submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

Whereas U.S. voluntary agencies have par- 
ticipated actively in international social and 
economic development efforts in many coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and its people have endorsed and sup- 
ported the efforts of these agencies to pro- 
vide varied types of assistance over a large 
area of the world; and 

Whereas the people-to-people concept of 
assistance typified in the programs of these 
agencies is a reflection of American good will 
and our belief in human dignity and the 
democratic way of life; and 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the 
Congress to encourage the continued con- 
tribution of these agencies in the less de- 
veloped countries through their various pro- 
grams of technical assistance and relief: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that, people-to-people programs ad- 
ministered by nonprofit voluntary agencies 
registered with the Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid evidence our friendship for peo- 
ples in other lands, 

The President of the United States is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 


the week of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week. 


PROVISION OF SYSTEM OF FOREST 
DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND 
TRAILS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 1, 1962, the name of 
Mr. ANDERSON was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2936) to 
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amend chapter 2 of title 23, United 
States Code, to provide for the system of 
forest development roads and trails 
needed for the utilization and protection 
of lands administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Morse (for himself and other 
Senators) on March 1, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 201. An act to donate to the Zuni 
Tribe approximately 610 acres of federally 
owned land; and 

5. 1299. An act to amend the Act of June 
4, 1953 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, or 
his authorized representative, to convey cer- 
tain school properties to local school dis- 
tricts or public agencies.” 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R, 2990) to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to determine the claim against the 
United States of Amis Construction Co. 
and San Ore Construction Co. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. CARROLL: 

Statement prepared by himself for presen- 
tation to the House Health and Safety Sub- 
committee on February 21, 1962, in connec- 
tion with the consideration of House bill 133, 
to establish a National Accident Prevention 
Center. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PANCAKE 
RACE AT LIBERAL, KANS. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which he has prepared on the 13th an- 
nual pancake race at Liberal, Kans., be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PANCAKE RACE AT 
LIBERAL, Kans, 

The 13th annual pancake race at Liberal, 
Kans., will be run March 6. This event be- 
tween the housewives of Liberal, Kans., and 
Olney, England, is always held on the Tues- 
day before Ash Wednesday. 

The race is sponsored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Liberal, for the promo- 
tion of international relations between Eng- 
land and the United States. Thirteen years 
ago the housewives of Liberal, Kans., issued 
a challenge to the housewives of Olney, 
England, to a pancake race. Every Shrove 
Tuesday since then, this pancake race has 
taken place. 

In fact, as a result of this, Liberal has be- 
come world famous as the pancake hub of 
the universe. Thousands of people gather 
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in Liberal every Shrove Tuesday for this 
event, which starts with a pancake breakfast 
at 6 a.m, 

I expect to attend the Pancake Day festivi- 
ties in Liberal next Tuesday, as does my col- 
league, Senator Pearson. On behalf of the 
Jaycees of Liberal, I should like to invite 
any and all Members of the Senate to at- 
tend this pancake breakfast in Liberal, as 
well as the other festivities, which include 
the big race between Liberal and Olney, the 
children’s race, and other activities. I will 
guarantee any Senators who may be able to 
be there 100 free pancakes made from the 
world’s finest flour milled from Kansas 
wheat. 

Our Governor, the Honorable John Ander- 
son, has proclaimed Tuesday, March 6, 1962, 
as Pancake Day. His proclamation follows: 


“PANCAKE DAY PROCLAMATION 


“To the People of Kansas, Greetings. 

“Whereas the Liberal Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Liberal, Kans., has sponsored and 
fostered the International Pancake Day Race 
between the housewives of Liberal, Kans., 
and Olney, England, for 13 years and such 
relationship between the United States and 
England has brought about better interna- 
tional relationship and promoted good will 
and a better understanding toward each na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas Pancake Day is traditionally on 
Shrove Tuesday—the same being the first 
Tuesday before the lenten season—and that 
Shrove Tuesday falls on March 6, 1962; and 

“Whereas the good people of Liberal, Kans., 
and of the State of Kansas observe Shrove 
Tuesday by eating the traditional meal of 
pancakes and the ingredients of pancakes 
are made from our good Kansas wheat and 
grown by our great Kansas wheat producers: 
Now, therefore, 

“I, John Anderson, Governor of the State 
of Kansas, do hereby proclaim March 6, 1962, 
as Pancake Day for the State of Kansas and 
urge all of the good people of Kansas to at- 
tend the festivities in the pancake hub of the 
universe, Liberal, Kans., on March 6, 1962. 

“By the Governor: 

“JOHN ANDERSON, 
Paul. R. SHANAHAN, 
“Secretary of State. 
“LEONE M. POWERS, 
“Assistant Secretary of State.” 

This is but one of the many community 
activities being carried on by the Liberal 
Jaycees, and is indicative of the fine leader- 
ship qualities of our young people. Con- 
gratulations, Liberal Jaycees. 


PROS AND CONS OF CALIFORNIA'S 
WATER DISPUTE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, before 
the two Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, is a contract of crucial importance 
to the people of California. It has been 
entered into by Secretary Udall, repre- 
senting the Government of the United 
States, and by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, representing the people of Cali- 
fornia. I regret that there are some—I 
very much hope not too many—who 
oppose it. 

At any rate, I was asked by the Wash- 
ington Post to prepare a statement justi- 
fying the approval of the contract. Yes- 
terday, the article which I prepared, and 
also an article by Mr. Walter E. Packard, 
of California, objecting to the contract, 
were published in that distinguished 
newspaper. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of both articles be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pros AND Cons OF CALIFORNIA'S WATER 
DISPUTE 


CONSERVATIONIST SEES REAL DANGER IN STATE'S 
LAND AND POWER INTERESTS 
(By Walter E. Packard) 

Within a year, California will be the most 
populous State in the Nation. The rate of 
population growth in Califorina is 244 times 
larger than the average in the Nation, due 
in part to the mass movement of people 
into the State. This migration is stimulated 
to a considerable degree by the high wages 
paid in California's defense industries. 

Where this population explosion will lead, 
nobody knows, but that it poses a growingly 
serious problem is evidenced by the fact that 
those who are planning to provide water 
for the people of southern California base 
their estimate on the expectation that south- 
ern California’s population of 8,850,000 in 
1958 will increase to 28 million in the year 
2020, making southern California one of the 
most densely populated areas of the world 
with less than an eighth of an acre of farm 
land per person, 

This is not an issue which concerns Cali- 
fornia alone. If the Nation’s rate of popula- 
tion growth continues, within our lifetime 
the population of the United States will 
equal that of China today. This enormous 
increase, coupled with our hoped-for rise in 
the average level of living, will greatly ac- 
celerate the already serious decline in our 
indigenous reserves of industrial raw materi- 
als and will make the United States a 
strikingly have-not nation in sharp compe- 
tition with other nations for access to the 
remaining industrial raw materials in the 
resources-rich but underdeveloped countries. 

California and the other semiarid Western 
States are peculiarly dependent upon both 
water and power and are fortunate in having 
a potentially ample supply of both, if these 
resources are managed wisely. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has performed a very notable 
service in both of these fields. 

It built the All-American Canal, which 
serves Imperial Valley; Boulder Dam, which 
supplies both water and power to the metro- 
politan district of southern California; the 
Central Valley project, which transfers sur- 
plus water from the Sacramento River to the 
dry lands in the upper San Joaquin Valley 
and develops a large block of power at the 
Shasta Dam; the Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee projects on the Columbia River; and nu- 
merous irrigation and power projects on the 
Snake and Colorado Rivers and their tribu- 
tarles. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is now the 
largest producer of hydroelectric power in 
the United States. 

But more significant than these accom- 
plishments are the two united western pro- 
posals prepared by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion during the last period of the Truman 
administration. These two reports together 
provide: 

1. A comprehensive plan for water develop- 
ment which will provide ample water for the 
irrigation of all irrigable areas lying west of 
the Rockies and all that needed for industrial 
and municipal uses, including enough water 
for southern California to permit the metro- 
politan district to release all the water it 
now takes from Boulder Dam for use in 
Arizona and all water now taken from Owens 
Valley for use in that valley and in portions 
of the Mojave Desert. 

2. A comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of a power network tying the hydro- 
electric and atomic energy potentials of the 
Pacific Coast States with the thermoelectric 
potential of the coal producing areas of Utah, 
Wyoming, the Dakotas, and Iowa in the crea- 
tion of a 600,000-volt transmission system 
which would provide all the power needed by 
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all of the area lying west of the Missouri 
River for an indefinite period. 

No greater service could be rendered to 
California and the Western States than the 
perfection and early implementation of 
these united western proposals. 

The Federal financing would create no se- 
rious problem. In fact, the construction 
would help meet one of our national prob- 
lems—substituting sound peacetime devel- 
opment programs for defense spending. 

This policy would provide a guide for sim- 
ilar developments in all parts of the United 
States. The need for a sound approach to 
this problem is completely compelling. 
That is why the situation in California is 
of such vital importance. 

In the face of the successful record of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in California and 
other Western States and the thoroughly 
sound character of the united western pro- 
posals as long-range means of meeting water 
and power needs of California and the en- 
tire West, California has unilaterally adopted 
a thoroughly unsound State water plan. 

What, one asks, were the factors which 
led to this action? Why did a majority of 
the people of the State support it by their 
vote? One answer to this query is that they 
and Governor Brown rightly recognized the 
pressing need for a long-range plan for water 
development and were offered no alterna- 
tive. 

The united western proposals were with- 
drawn from circulation soon after being ap- 
proved by the then Secretary of the Interior, 
due to pressures of private land and power 
interests in California who wish to avoid 
the acreage limitations and public power 
preference clauses of the Reclamation Act 
passed by a Republican Congress in 1902 and 
supported by every administration, Demo- 
cratic and Republican alike, since that time. 

The fact is irrefutable that the big land- 
owning and private power interests were able 
to condition the minds of a narrow majority 
of the people of the State to the acceptance 
of their wishes. 

The practical political power of these two 
groups is measured, to a degree, by their fi- 
nancial interests in the State water plan. 
The large land-owning interests of the upper 
San Joaquin Valley may get the water they 
want at a price that will give them a net in- 
crease in land value amounting to more than 
the total capital costs of the State water 
plan. 

In addition to avoiding the acreage limita- 
tions of the Reclamation Act, they also will 
seek to avoid the provisions of the 1889 ir- 
rigation district law of California, which 
provides for the taxation of land values as 
a means of paying construction costs. 

All of the costs associated with land de- 
velopment under the State water plan will 
be paid by the consumers of the products 
produced on the land, based on the high cost 
of production of the marginal producer. 

The total corporate holdings in the vicin- 
ity of the proposed State aqueduct comes to 
over 6 million acres. Add to this another 
288,000 acres of land held in excess of 1,000 
acres and the total area in the upper San 
Joaquin Valley that might conceivably be 
served by the State water plan comes to 
nearly 644 million acres. 

An increase in value of $300 per acre for 
this area, which include 1,674,000 acres of 
potentially irrigable but presently dry land, 
yong exceed $1,750 million—the cost of the 

tire project. 

The commonly expressed anticipated value 
of irrigated land in that area ranges up to 
$1,000 per acre. 

The issues created by the existence of 
these large corporate farms is not necessarily 
going to be solved by the establishment of 
the old-style family farm. A family farm of 
160 acres in the upper San Joaquin Valley 
valued at $1,000 per acre, with other invest- 
ment costs added to cover buildings and 
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equipment, does not present the image we 
have in mind when we become nostalgic 
over the “good old days.” 

The point I wish to make here is that no 
one has yet solved the complex problems as- 
sociated with modern agriculture. What we 
want to do, and rightly so, is to preserve 
the human values associated with Jefferso- 
nian democracy without destroying the efi- 
ciency of industrial techniques. 

Only one fact relating to this problem is 
clear, and that is that the increase in land 
values created by the growing pressure of 
people upon land resources provides a source 
of income which can be used to finance 
public enterprises designed to serve the pub- 
lic interest without putting any extra burden 
on the consuming public. 

It would be stupid to disregard recognized 
economic law and make the consuming 
public pay the project costs in the prices 
they are charged for the food they eat. The 
increment in land value, the need for taxing 
this value as a means of financing public 
works and the need for keeping consumer 
prices down are all results of the population 
explosion and should not be ignored. 

In much the same way that large land- 
owning interests profit at public expense by 
supporting the State water plan, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. will, it is expected, be in 
a position to monopolize the power. 

According to the State water plan, the 
P.G. & E. probably will get the 331,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity capable of pro- 
ducing 1.3 billion kilowatt-hours of new 
energy developed by the Feather River pro- 
ject and probably will have a captive market 
for the energy needed to pump water over 
the Tehachapi Mountains, an amount of 
energy which is several times greater than 
the entire amount of energy developed by 
the Feather River project. 

Provisions of the California State water 
plan governing water policies are not yet in 
force. Congress has time to review the 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who had acted without congressional ap- 
proval in signing the contract on the San 
Luis segment of the State project, contrary to 
the reclamation law which he has sworn to 
uphold. 

The legality of the contract is sufficiently 
in question to convince Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy that the question should 
be settled by Congress during the review 
period. 

If the contract is disapproved by the In- 
terior Committee of either House, the whole 
issue will be clarified. The longstanding 
reclamation law will be upheld. Governor 
Brown will be relieved of his responsibility 
for the water policy and the Secretary of 
the Interior can come to the rescue by offer- 
ing to support a request from California that 
the Bureau of Reclamation reenter the pic- 
ture and that the original Central Valley 
project be extended to include the facilities 
required to meet present and future needs. 

This transfer from State to Federal re- 
sponsibilities would make the project an 
interstate undertaking as contemplated by 
the united western proposal. 

Both the acreage limitation and the pub- 
lic power preference clauses of the Reclama- 
tion Act would apply and the taxing pro- 
visions of the California irrigation district 
law could be employed to charge construc- 
tion costs to the increase in land values 
created by the project as has been done very 
successfully in the Turlock and Modesto 
districts. 

The transfer also would open up several 
opportunities for development of various 
alternative means of obtaining the desired 
physical ends. 

The purpose of that part of the united 
western proposals which would supply south- 
ern California with water from the Columbia 
River could be accomplished without delay 
by the early construction of an enlarged 
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cross-delta channel to supplement a salt- 
water barrier in the lower delta of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 

This would permit use of a larger portion 
of the 26 million acre-feet of good river 
water which now wastes into the sea. 

When this supply is added to the 12 mil- 
lion acre-feet which can be brought into the 
Sacramento Valley from a series of 
dams in the northwestern portion of the 
State, it will provide enough water to sup- 
ply the metropolitan district with ample 
water without using water from either the 
Colorado River or Owens Valley and without 
seriously diminishing the water supply. 

What is needed in this dangerously artifi- 
cial period in our history is the development 
of the type of statesmanship exhibited by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, George 
Norris, Woodrow Wilson, the Robert M. La 
Follettes, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and other 
great progressive leaders of the 20th century, 
both Democratic and Republican. 

We need leaders who can see and under- 
stand the complicated problems created by 
the population explosion, the concurrent de- 
cline in industrial raw material reserves and 
the resulting need for the conservation and 
development of our land, water and power 
resources on sound technical, social and eco- 
nomic principles. 

These needs are mandatory conditions of 
both economic viability and social stability. 
The time to act is now and the responsibility 
rests directly upon the Congress. 

The contract on the San Luis project signed 
by the Secretary of the Interior should be 
rejected during the 90-day review period as 
the first move toward sound planning. Wise 
action now will forestall serious and in- 
escapable consequences later on. 

Senator BACKS RESERVOIR PROJECT FOR ITS 
FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


(By THomas H. KUCHEL) 


The probabilities are that the indigenous 
Indians of what is now southern California 
faced no serious water problem in those his- 
toric days before outsiders came. The rea- 
son is simple. It was not that nature then 
was pouring more rain and snow on the 
mountains and yalleys. It was simply that 
there weren’t too many human beings living 
there around, say, 1776. 

But even then, the balance between avail- 
ability and need was a delicate one. The 
Creator had made of the great southwestern 
expanse of the North American land mass 
a relatively dry desert. The native flora was 
geared to survive on a minimum of water. 
I think perhaps the people were too. 

When the Spanish came in the late 1700's, 
shortage of water became a direct hazard to 
survival. As Father Serra trod our soil, 
building his missions years before our coun- 
try was born, our first irrigation and rec- 
lamation projects began, with Indian labor 
under Spanish direction constructing earthen 
dams and crude aqueducts. Thus provision 
was made in early days to conserve water 
for domestic and agricultural use in those 
times when Mother Nature was unavailing. 

During all the intervening years—180 and 
more—adequate water supply continued to 
be California’s basic problem. The crude 
waterworks of the dons have been vastly 
supplemented by some of the most impos- 
ing—and most costly—projects which peo- 
ple anywhere ever undertook to construct. 

During 1962 California will replace New 
York as the most populous State in the Na- 
tion. Each year over 500,000 new residents 
come to my State. Experts prophesy that by 
2020 our present population will more than 
treble—believe it or not—to 57 million. 

Most of our people, perhaps 13 million out 
of about 17 million, live in metropolitan 
areas. By 1975—13 years hence—9 million 
more will live in densely populated areas. 
Yet we continue to be also the first State in 
the value of our agricultural produce. With 
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this incredible increase in population has 
come a profound change in our demand for 
water, 

This mounting thirst has been quenched, 
in part, by local people establishing local 
agencies under State law, investing an esti- 
mated $4 billion in local conservation proj- 
ects. The city of Los Angeles built a 240- 
mile aqueduct to bring water to its people. 
And the Federal Government has built many 
reclamation and flood- control projects. We 
began to receive water and, incidentally, 
electricity from the Colorado River through 
Hoover Dam, a great Federal undertaking, 
supplying most of our parched Southland. 
Today that source is placed in jeopardy by 
the Arizona v. California lawsuit. 

The most farflung Federal reclamation 
project is the Central Valley project, which 
serves much of the needs of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys. Under Federal 
law it delivers, including acreage limitation, 
3 million acre-feet of water to 800,000 acres. 
Its powerplants produce 3 billion kilowatt- 
hours, available on preference to public 
agencies. Water and power users will repay 
94 percent of the Federal investment. 

But the problem is still far from solution. 
Southern California, with more than half 
the population, has only 2 percent of the 
State’s water resources. There is a present 
overdraft on the Southland’s underground 
supply. 

Until surplus northern water comes south, 
increasing needs of the South must depend 
on what the Colorado River may be able to 
supply. 

It was incumbent, therefore, that the State 
government assume a concomitant respon- 
sibility with the Federal Government. It 
did. Ata cost of many millions, it fashioned 
the State water plan, to be paid for by the 
people of the State, at an estimated cost of 
$12 billion. And to construct the first seg- 
ment of that plan—called the Feather River 
project—the people, by their votes, have 
bonded themselves in an amount of $1,750 
million. 

Briefly, the Feather River project contem- 
plates a State multipurpose dam at Oroville 
and a main aqueduct down the west side of 
the San Joaquin Valley bringing water across 
the Tehachapi Mountains to Los Angeles and 
most of the Southland. Other aqueducts will 
connect with the main stem to bring water 
to other areas en route. 

A storage reservoir, so save water in wet 
months, is an indispensable part of this en- 
gineering marvel. The site chosen for such 
a reservoir is San Luis, located on the west 
side of the San Joaquin Valley. 

San Luis is the only reservoir site the 
Creator has provided for a storage reservoir 
in this entire area. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Reclamation 
had been studying means by which to bring 
supplemental water to a new and larger Fed- 
eral service area in the San Joaquin, under 
the Central Valley project. With almost 
unanimous approval of the landowners and 
farmers on the west side of the San Joaquin 
Valley, the Bureau recommended that 
500,000 additional acres be included in an 
enlarged Federal service area. More water, 
of course, would be needed. A storage res- 
ervoir would be required. Bureau engineers 
sought a reservoir site. Only one was found, 
San Luis. 

Had there been two reservoir sites avail- 
able, the State would have proceeded to con- 
struct a dam on one of them for the State 
project, while the Federal Government would 
have utilized the other. Side by side, the 
two sovereigns then would have gone for- 
ward with their separate water projects: 
State law governing the one exclusively; 
Federal law governing the other exclusively. 
But there weren’t two sites. 

And here, to the infinite credit of both 
governments, a statesmanlike agreement was 
reached. The Federal Government needed 
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about 1 million acre-feet of storage. So did 
the State. Why not build one dam, double 
in size, to be used by both sovereigns, each 
to pay its proportionate share of the cost, 
precisely as if each had proceeded independ- 
ently? 

So a bill was fashioned authorizing a 
Federal-State agreement for construction 
and operation of the San Luis Reservoir. 
To assure the State of its own prerogatives 
in such a joint operation, the bill provided: 
“The State shall not be restricted in the 
exercise of its allocated right to the use of 
the capacities of the joint-use facilities for 
water service outside the Federal San Luis 
Unit Service Area.” 

California needs expanding reclamation 
projects. It also needs its own State proj- 
ect. Surely, Federal and State use of a 
double-size storage reservoir should create 
no jurisdictional strife. Could not each 
government release and sell its own waters, 
temporarily impounded at San Luis, under 
its own regulations, unhampered by the 
other government? The State should not 
seek to impose its will on the Federal system 
paid for by Federal funds. Nor should the 
Federal Government seek to impose its will 
on the State system, paid for by State 
moneys. 

In the 85th Congress, I coauthored legisla- 
tion authorizing the Secretary of Interior 
and California to enter into an agreement for 
construction and operation of the San Luis 
Reservoir, each to pay an agreed share. It 
passed the Senate and died in the House. 
In the 86th Congress it was enacted into law. 

Debate on the bill was heated, vigorous 
and long. Some Members of 
wanted the State project to be subject to 
Federal law, basing their argument on Fed- 
eral participation in the construction and 
operation of the San Luis Reservoir. The 
rest of us vigorously disagreed. Like debate 
on any proposal, there were, to say the least, 
divergences of view. At long last, the bill 
became law. 

Did Congress intend that Federal law 
should control the State project simply be- 
cause both sovereigns would share the use 
of one storage reservoir? I do not believe 
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Neither does the solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. He ruled: 

“Since the San Luis Act and national rec- 
lamation policy do not require the applica- 
tion of Federal acreage limitations to the 
State service area, and since the application 
of Federal law to the State service area would 
clash with another basic national policy to 
leave the State free where Federal interests 
are not impaired, I have concluded that Fed- 
eral acreage limitations do not apply to the 
State service area and that the proposed 
agreement for San Luis may be signed by you 
in its present form.” 

Neither does the U.S. Attorney General, 
who said to the Secretary of Interior, “after 
a careful examination of the relevant laws 
and legislative history, I concur in the con- 
clusion of your solicitor that the San Luis 
Act does not require that an agreement ex- 
ecuted by you and the State of California 
contain provisions imposing the acreage re- 
striction upon the State service area.” 

‘The Attorney General then suggested that 
Congress might reexamine the question. 
But if, as he has concluded, the Congress has 
ruled on this question, why should the Con- 
gress have to do so again? The Constitution 
does not require that a bill be passed twice 
before it becomes effective. 

Indeed, the San Luis Act is specific on the 
question of approval of the contract. It 
provides that no Federal moneys shall be 
appropriated for the Federal share of con- 
struction, until the contract has been 
submitted to Congress for 90 days, “and then 
only if neither the House and Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees has dis- 
approved it by committee resolution within 
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said 90 days.” Secretary Udall and Gov- 
ernor Brown have signed such a contract. It 
was sent to Congress and is before the two 
committees. 

Some people now demand the contract be 
repudiated. They would tear down long 
years of planning to bring water to dry areas 
of California, They would frustrate and de- 
stroy my State’s growth and future develop- 
ment. 

A few fancifully talk about “substitution 
of sound peacetime [Federal] development 
programs for defense spending.” That is 
living in a dream world. California ought 
to be given credit for wanting to do all that 
it can for its own people. Of course, we 
need continued Federal help. But Congress 
ought not to be asked to assume the entire 
cost of satisfying our thirst. And I respect- 
fully suggest there can be no substitution 
for defense spending, particularly when we 
are about to increase defense spending this 
year by billions of dollars. 

I believe the intent of Congress, the rule of 
reason, and the interest of the public require 
approval of the San Luis contract. 

The joint reservoir will serve both sover- 
eigns. From the Federal standpoint, it will 
save money. According to the reclamation 
commissioner, were the dam to be con- 
structed by the Federal Government alone 
to serve the Federal service area alone, 
Uncle Sam's cost would be $226,038,000. 
But through joint construction with State 
participation, the Federal share of joint 
costs to achieve the same service to the Fed- 
eral area would be $196,211,000. The Com- 
missioner reports a Federal savings of $31,- 
211,000 on a joint facility. 

Federal projects provide cheap water for 
farmers. Federal law makes no interest 
charge against the irrigator; power revenues 
reduce the cost of water to him. In the 
Central Valley project the farmer pays $3.50 
per acre-foot, as against a charge of $20 per 
acre-foot which the State must charge for 
its water, regardless of use. 

The State's Feather River project water 
will be expensive. All users, municipal, 
industrial or farmer, will pay the same 
interest on the $1,750 million bonds. The 
project is power deficient. Thus, it must 
buy power for pumping. In the future as 
in the past, California farmers will continue 
to look to Federal reclamation projects, 
acreage limitation and all, for their main 
source of supplemental water. Most of the 
Feather River water will go to cities and to 
industry. Incidentally, California contracts 
with irrigation districts provide for a 50- 
percent cut in delivery for farm use in any 
period of drought. And they require a $2 
per acre-foot surcharge on water delivered 
to excess (over 160 acres) lands, Thus, an 
excess landowner pays $22 against $3.50 
the Federal Government requires. 

I am not unmindful of the problem of 
unjust enrichment. But Congress has 
neither the right nor the time to assume the 
responsibilities of the California Legisla- 
ture. The unassailable fact is that a State 
project, built by State moneys, ought to 
furnish water under State law—not Federal 
law. Federal-State partnership of one 
reservoir cannot alter that fact. 

This contract must not be rejected. To 
contend that if it were repudiated the 
Federal Government would immediately 
supply all the money to solve California’s 
water problems is nonsense. 

If the San Luis contract were to be re- 
jected, a cruel, frightful wrong would be 
done to California. Rather than to attack 
a joint Federal-State water reservoir, America 
should salute California for assuming a 
multi-billion-dollar burden. We don't want 
to dry up and blow away. We are eager for 
continued Federal cooperation, and we want 


to do our part. Secretary Udall does not 


want to dictate how Californians use their 
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own water in their own waterworks; neither 
does—nor should—Congress. After all, 
Californians are people, too. 


S O S—SAVE OUR STREAMS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, high- 
way construction is ruining many fine 
streams. On January 30, I introduced 
S. 2767, which would require the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior 
to surveys, plans, specifications, and 
estimates for projects on the Federal-aid 
highways systems, for the purpose of 
protecting fish, wildlife, and recreation 
resources. The bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. 

Recently, Utah State University pub- 
lished a study entitled “Road Construc- 
tion and Resource Use“ Extension 
Circular 297. This statement, with 
recommendations for coordinated plan- 
ning, is a contribution of the College of 
Forest, Range, and Wildlife Management, 
at Utah State. The concluding recom- 
mendations are: 

First. Begin a stepped up research 
program to determine future transporta- 
tion requirements as related to resource 
use and human populations. It is sug- 
gested that the resources of universities 
be utilized for this research. 

Second. Enact Federal and State leg- 
islation requiring coordination of all 
agencies having responsibility for re- 
sources affected by highway construc- 
tion. At present, such consultation fre- 
quently takes place on a voluntary basis; 
but there is no legal mandate for coordi- 
nated planning. 

Third. Establish through legislation, 
State highway planning boards or com- 
missions having broad representation in 
all phases of land use, with authority to 
review and reject highway-design pro- 


posals. 

Fourth. Obtain legislative recognition 
by local, State, and Federal governments 
of this principle: The costs of adequately 
protecting major resources—forest, 
range, and watershed; recreational and 
scenic; and wildlife—are normal costs of 
highway construction. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of this pamphlet 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THE GENERAL Impact or HIGHWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION Upon LAND USE 

The United States is experiencing a mass 
shift in population. There are movements 
from farms toward cities and from city cen- 
ters outward, engulfing farms. This two- 
fold shift has created the modern suburban 
phenomenon. 

There are many reasons for these move- 
ments, but their direction is determined 
largely by highway construction. This has 
been true since man’s earliest times. Shel- 
ters, villages, towns, and cities have followed 
trails, roads, and waterways. To a large ex- 
tent, accessibility and transportation gov- 
ern where people live and how land will be 
used 


Perhaps the most obvious effect of high- 
way construction is the direct loss of land, 
especially farmland—an incipient erosion of 
a national resource. For example, the new 
Federal freeway program requires 30 acres 
per mile of highway. The freeways will con- 
sume the equivalent of 11,000 farms of 160 
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acres each. Of even greater importance is 
the indirect loss. Residential, business, and 
industrial expansions follow new highways, 
leapfrogging from one intersection to the 
next. These developments consume a vast 
acreage and modify the use of adjacent 
lands, Between the intersections, islands of 
unmanageable lands are created. These fre- 
quently become the sites for junkyards, 
shoddy developments, and other land wast- 
ing areas. The older concentrations become 
less important, but remain. This unplanned 
development of shoestring communities 
alters tax structures and complicates public 
services such as school facilities, garbage 
and sewage disposal, and police and fire 
protection. 

There are many other impacts including 
direct destruction of scenic, recreation, and 
wildlife values as well as the more subtle in- 
fluence upon animal behavior, especially 
wildlife movements. 

While man has strong material interests, 
he has, through recorded history, demon- 
strated a strong desire and need for the 
aesthetic values of life. This is evidenced 
by the culture of early civilizations and by 
present day efforts to beautify utilitarian 
objects. Similar expressions are evident to- 
day in Europe. England, for example, takes 
great pride in the green belts which sur- 
round and beautify its communities. These 
make highway travel a more pleasing ex- 
perience. 

Basically, highways serve a strictly utill- 
tarian purpose—their function is to get 
people and materials from one place to an- 
other, whether this be for reasons of com- 
merce, defense, or recreation. There is, 
however, a growing interest in beautifying 
these routes. This requires more money, 
first to minimize damage, and secondly to 
enhance the beauty of the road. 

Highway designers are primarily con- 
cerned with three factors: traffic patterns; 
engineering feasibility; and economy of de- 
sign. These have been the guides govern- 
ing highway construction. Traffic demands, 
destinations, safety factors, and public pres- 
sures have been important considerations. 
Rarely has the impact upon land use and 
human population distributions received 
adequate attention. Indeed, those who urge 
consideration of other resources are often 
labeled “obstructionists to progress.” 

In States lacking a highway planning 
board or commission, the highway depart- 
ment has in effect become the land use 
planning agency, generally without person- 
nel competent in many aspects of land use, 

This statement is concerned with the im- 
pact on only three major resource groups: 
(1) Forest, range, and watershed resources; 
(2) wildlife resources and (3) scenic and 
recreational resources. 


“FOREST, RANGE, AND WATERSHED RESOURCES 


Highways have certain positive values for 
forest and range resources. Timber and 
livestock are commonly transported by 
truck; hence, the improvement of roads aids 
in the normal activities of marketing these 
resources. 

Deleterious effects also occur. With better 
highways, more people visit forest and 
rangelands which are frequently critical 
watershed areas. Increased visits magnify 
fire dangers and the risk of denuding critical 
areas. Moreover, livestock losses due to theft 
and accident may occur more frequently. 
The latter loss can be minimized by fenced 
roadways. Fenced rights-of-way, however, 
complicate range management practices. 

Highway cuts frequently alter water table 
levels in their immediate vicinity. These 
changes often have adverse effects upon ad- 
jacent timber, causing it to become weak- 
ened and more susceptible to disease and in- 
sect infestation that may spread through 
the entire stand. This is but one of the 
unexpected and complex impacts of highway 
construction on natural resources. 
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Watershed problems are serious. The large 
cuts and fills common to modern highway 
design expose raw, unstabilized soil to the 
forces of erosion. Further, hard-surfaced 
roadbeds accumulate water which must be 
disposed of wisely to prevent erosion dam- 
age. In mountainous range and forest lands 
this is not easy. Natural channels are often 
forced to accommodate quantities of water 
far beyond their natural capacities, and the 
frequently steep gradients intensify erosive 
action. 

Concentrations of runoff from large areas 
into a limited number of culverts which 
conduct the concentrated flow into inade- 
quate channels on the downhill side create 
major watershed problems. Highway en- 
gineering and designing should include fa- 
cilities to reduce the concentration of run- 
off and to expend the energy of increased 
runoff volume and velocity so that soil 
stability is retained. Gully formation below 
culverts lowers water tables and is a prime 
contributor to deterioration of vegetation. 

There are similar problems, on a smaller 
scale, with access roads, trails, and other 
unsurfaced routes in forest and watershed 
areas. These, too, deserve careful attention. 

Erosion can be minimized by careful en- 
gineering. In the past, this has received too 
little attention. This may reflect a weak- 
ness in engineering education. Many en- 
gineers are not aware of the complex and 
adverse biological effects of erosion, 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Game: Highways are increasingly hazard- 
ous to game animals. Wider roads, higher 
speeds, and fenced rights-of-way combine to 
cause losses among game animals, especially 
in the West where big game migrations take 
place from mountains to foothills, 

Some of these losses and hazards will not 
be eliminated. Speed limits cannot be re- 
duced to levels which would eliminate game 
losses. Nor can the width of the roads be 
reduced. Two features may be effective in 
considering game needs: road location, and 
type of construction, including fencing. 

In the West, big game animals, particu- 
larly deer, migrate from high mountain sum- 
mer ranges to the foothill winter ranges, 
Since towns and cities are often located in 
the mouths of canyons, the major highways 
which connect these towns lie at the base 
of the mountains and, frequently, directly 
across these semiannual migration routes. 
Considerable losses occur in localities where 
there are large migrating herds. This has 
been true in the past with single lane roads, 
unfenced or so poorly fenced as to cause no 
obstacle to animal movements. 

The construction of wide, divided, and 
fenced freeways is of greater concern. The 
fences are not complete barriers to deer. 
Older and weaker animals often fail to clear 
the fence and become entangled. The ani- 
mals entering the right-of-way face other 
obstacles, the second fence and the oncom- 
ing cars. They often become confused and 
mill about until hit by vehicles. Also, of 
paramount concern is the hazard to human 
life and property. 

These losses may be minimized by ad- 
vance planning. In some areas, the high- 
way could be located far enough from the 
foothills to avoid the major migration route 
and be fenced as an added precaution. 
Fences should be big-game proof. Where 
there is sufficient winter range above the 
highway, this may solve the problem. 

In some cases, highway location cannot 
be varied to avoid migration routes. This 
is true in canyons and where the winter 
range is a great distance from the planned 
route. The solution to this hazard may be 
fencing to prevent entry of animals into the 
right-of-way, combined with underpasses at 
strategic intervals. If properly constructed 
and located, it seems likely that these safe- 
guards would provide sufficient opportunity 
for game to safely bypass the highway. 
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However, the responses of big game to by- 
passes are not well known. 

Another problem is in maintaining ade- 
quate game harvest. Many canyon highways 
are narrow and tortuous. Often the entire 
canyon bottom may be expropriated by the 
right-of-way, effectively sealing off access to 
the trails and secondary roads leading up 
tributary drainages formerly open and used 
by hunters. The Federal freeway system, 
with its limited access, has the same effect. 
This prevents hunter access and proper har- 
vesting of game im the contiguous areas, 
resulting in a deterioration of range condi- 
tions. Proper planning can minimize, if not 
eliminate, the difficulties. Interchanges lead- 
ing to existing roads and new construction 
of subsidiary roads should be part of the 
roadbuilding operation if proper game har- 
vest is to be maintained. Access is also 
needed in managing other resources—for 
timber removal, fire suppression, and moving 
livestock. 

The direct and indirect loss of farm lands 
is important to upland game, especially 
pheasants and quail. In addition to the 
land used for roads, residential, and indus- 
trial purposes, “shoestring” developments 
create isolated islands of habitat where game 
management and harvest is impractical. 
These islands“ cause safety problems; some 
areas must be closed even where game is 
present in harvestable numbers. 

Shifting human populations, following 
highway construction, cause changes in 
hunting pressures. Further, modern high- 
Ways and automobiles result in a very mobile 
hunting public, with hunting areas within 
easy reach. This means that game manag- 
ers should develop and use means of manip- 
ulating hunter pressure. 

Clearly, the impact upon game resources 
and their harvest must receive more atten- 
tion in highway planning. 

Fish: Water courses, lakes, swamps, and 
marshes often complicate highway construc- 
tion. Often the “ideal” site for a proposed 
highway is also the location of bodies of 
water. The simplest expedient is to follow 
the most economical course, and this course 
very often modifies the flow rate, gradient, 
pools, and rifles of a stream, or the water 
levels of marshes, swamps, and lakes. Wa- 
ters, wherever they occur, are of scenic value. 
For that reason alone, their protection 
should be considered. 

A body of water capable of supporting fish 
is a living thing—a delicately balanced sys- 
tem. This is not generally understood. 
There is a delicate “chain” that must not be 
broken—a chain of light and shade, aquatic 
plants and animals, adequate oxygen, proper 
temperatures, and other factors. Any dis- 
turbance of this chain upsets the delicate 
balance so essential to fish life. 

For example, channelizing or straightening 
a stream increases erosion and siltation, re- 
sulting in turbid waters. Sunlight reach- 
ing the stream bottom is reduced, eggs are 
smothered, and tiny food organisms suffo- 
cated. Removal of streamside vegetation 
reduces shade and increases water tempera- 
tures. Channelizing eliminates meander- 
ings, increases the gradient and the ve- 
locity of the water. Fish, like all animals 
need rest. With high velocity, rest is im- 
possible and fish are eliminated. Channeliz- 
ing also reduces the length of a stream, de- 
creasing the amount of living space. The 
sum effect of channelizing a stream is to 
eliminate or very seriously reduce fishing. 

Earth filled structures across lakes cause 
biological changes. Water above the im- 
poundment may fluctuate or stagnate, often 
causing changes in its biological composi- 
tion. 

Drainage of swamps or marshes eliminates 
fish habitat and ultimately the fishery along 
with waterfowl and furbearer resources. 
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Even with the best of intentions and sub- 
stantial funds, complete mitigation of losses 
is virtually impossible. We do not know 
how to immediately create a fishing hole or 
restore a length of stream with the proper 
biota—with the proper relationship of pools, 
rifes, and shade. Further, restoration costs 
more than protection. 


SCENIC AND RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 


Highways which provide access to areas 
of scenic grandeur are a service to a vast 
number of Americans. What is often not 
considered, however, is that the country 
through which these highways pass is often 
of scenic and recreational value in its own 
right. These values should be preserved 
wherever possible. 

Many highways pass through canyon 
bottoms Because it is usually narrow, the 
canyon bottom is the cheapest and most di- 
rect course. This type of road very often 
sacrifices the bottom of a canyon, eliminates 
valuable streamside trees channelizes a 
meandering stream, and reduces scenic 
beauty simply because it costs more money 
to build a bridge or move away from the 
stream. 

The West has a great many scenic areas 
that are sought by millions of people every 
year. The American public has shown a 
need for scenic values and open spaces. Mil- 
lions leave the cities on weekends to enjoy 
and recreate in areas of natural beauty. This 
need must not be ignored when highways are 
planned. Highways should be designed to 
minimize damage to recreational values. 


ESTHETIC AND SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Enjoyment of the out of doors is no longer 
a trivial pastime. National leaders are 
stressing that under modern-day conditions 
outdoor recreation is vital to our individual 
and national character. Marion Clawson, 
a director of Resources for the Future, has 
cautioned, “We don't just want outdoor rec- 
reation, we need it.” 

Outdoor recreation has become of tremen- 
dous social importance. It is a form of na- 
tional therapy. The need is evidenced by 
the phenomenal return to the out of doors 
through the increase in fishing and hunting, 
picnicking, camping, and boating. The in- 
crease in these activities outstrips the pop- 
ulation gain. Consideration for scenic and 
recreational values is justified solely on the 
basis of esthetic and social values. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION 


Tourists in the United States spend over 
$20 billion annually. Scenic and natural 
recreational opportunities are responsible for 
much of this tourism. Fishermen and hunt- 
ers spend over $5 billion. These expenditures 
will continue to rise. 

Tourism can and is adding a third di- 
mension to the usual two-dimensional ag- 
industrial economy. Obviously, good roads 
are essential to increasing tourism. It is 
equally obvious that destruction of the at- 
tractions is poor resource use and poor econ- 
omy. 

Considering the tremendous and increas- 
ing economic value of wildlife, scenic and 
recreational resources, it is absurd and ri- 
diculous to damage these resources un- 
necessarily simply to reduce highway costs. 
Such thinking is shortsighted and unten- 
able. 

THE NEED FOR COORDINATED PLANNING 

Obviously, highway construction has an 
important impact on natural resources and 
on every phase of human activity, particu- 
larly upon urban and rural growth, de- 
velopment, and government. With more 
people placing more demands upon natural 
resources and the obvious necessity for a 
modern transportation system, there is an 
urgent need for coordinated and integrated 
planning. The United States can no longer 
afford unnecessary resource waste or unwise 
land use. Obviously, under these circum- 
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stances the cost of highway construction 
must increase. 

Only through carefully integrated, long- 
range planning can resource waste be min- 
imized. It has long been held that highway 
planning and urban and rural development 
are local responsibilities. Too often this re- 
sponsibility has not been accepted. The 
State and Federal Governments have cau- 
tiously maintained a hands-off attitude. 
The importance of the responsibility at the 
local level is recognized and not minimized. 
The State and Federal Governmert:. how- 
ever, have not accepted their full share of 
responsibility in providing assistance in a 
transportation system that has both State 
and National impacts. 

Road location and design have been the 
province of county and State highway de- 
partments with local chambers of commerce 
usually having a considerable influence. Ag- 
ricultural, wildlife. recreational. and other 
interests have not been actively involved ex- 
cent where pressures have been brought to 
bear. 

The broad resource picture and the needs 
and requirements of all resource users can- 
not be conridered until there is adequate 
representation of all interests in the earliest 
planning stages of highway construction. 
There must also be support from administra- 
tive and elected officials sympathetic to the 
unvoiced needs of the public—needs that are 
perhaps unknown to the general public dur- 
ing the planning stages. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following actions are recommended to 
assure coordinated planning, intelligent re- 
source use and orderly urban and rural de- 
velopment, all of which are influenced to a 
large extent by highway construction: 

1. Begin a stepped up research program 
to determine future transportation require- 
ments as related to resource use and human 
populations. It is suggested that the re- 
sources of universities be utilized for this 
research. 

2. Enact Federal and State legislation re- 
quiring coordination of all agencies having 
responsibility for resources affected by high- 
way construction. At present such consul- 
tation frequently takes place on a voluntary 
basis, but there is no legal mandate for co- 
ordinated planning. 

3. Establish through legislation State 
highway planning boards or commissions 
having broad representation in all phases of 
land use with authority to review and reject 
highway design proposals. 

4. Obtain legislative recognition by local, 
State, and Federal Governments of this prin- 
ciple: The costs of adequately protecting ma- 
jor resourcee—forest, range, and watershed; 
recreational and scenic; and wildlife—are 
normal costs of highway construction. 


FACTS FOR YOUTH 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, three 
times a week there is published here in 
Washington a pamphlet entitled “Life 
Lines,” an informative paper usually 
consisting of four pages. 

Life Lines touches on a variety of 
topics in its editions, but always its cen- 
tral themes are devoted to fundamental 
Americanism and the development of 
Christian character. 

As an example of the content of Life 
Lines I want to bring to attention today 
an article from the February 2 edition 
entitled “Facts for Youth.” 

This article is a reprint from the 
magazine, Junior Scholastic, and deals 
with the topic “What You Should Know 
About Communism—and Why.“ After 
reading this article I feel certain my 
colleagues join with me in commending 
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both Junior Scholastic and Life Lines 
for carrying this type of essay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be made a part of 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pacts ror Yours 


Into the midst of nationwide debate as to 
whether the people of America, and in par- 
ticular the young people, should be taught 
the truth concerning communism, there has 
been dropped the most effective bomb for 
freedom in a long time. This is not a bomb 
in the military sense, but in the long run we 
believe that it will prove to be more effective 
in the defense of freedom than the most ex- 
pensive bombs in our Nation’s military ar- 
senal. It hasn’t sent up any mushroom 
clouds and its fallout preserves life instead 
of destroying life. It is designed to help 
future generations grow up strong and 
healthy instead of deformed by the effects 
of radioactive fallout. Above all, it is de- 
signed to help these children grow up free. 
The bomb we are referring to is the truth— 
the truth about communism as told on the 
level of a sixth grader and printed in the 
magazine, Junior Scholastic. 

We salute the editors and publishers of 
this magazine for grade-school students on 
their article, “What You Should Know About 
Communism—and Why,” the first in a series 
of 15 articles. If the Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers in America are not suc- 
cessful’ in eliminating such articles, or in 
forcing the editors of this magazine to water 
them down, we believe the future of commu- 
nism in America is doomed, for future citi- 
zens are being taught the truth about the 
enemy that wants to enslave them. 

Here is the article: 

“Did you ever meet a Communist? Per- 
haps you have without knowing it. If you 
pass a Communist in the street he looks just 
like anybody else. He goes by and doesn’t 
harm you. 

“Or does he? 

“This man, like every other Communist, 
has one main purpose in life: to spread com- 
munism across the world. He wants the 
United States to have a Communist govern- 
ment like Soviet Russia’s. He hopes to de- 
stroy all free nations. You and your family 
pay a high price because some people in this 
world believe in communism. 

“First, there is the money cost. Ask your 
father about his taxes. Probably he’ll tell 
you that his U.S. income tax has gone up. 
Perhaps a third to a half of your family's 
US. tax bill is the cost of communism. It is 
the cost of billions of dollars worth of guns, 
missiles, ships, and planes to defend our 
country and our allies. The purpose of all 
these arms is to keep the free world strong in 
case of a Communist attack. 

“Before many years you, too, will be pay- 
ing part of this tax-against-communism. 

“You have other costs to pay. Most boys 
will probably spend a part of their lives in 
the Armed Forces. That, too, is part of the 
cost of defending our Nation against com- 
munism. 

“Will you be safer at home than in the 
Armed Forces? In a modern war, planes can 
carry nuclear bombs to any city in a few 
hours. Rockets can cross oceans and con- 
tinents in minutes. 

“Many world leaders are hopeful of avoid- 
ing war. But as long as the Communists 
keep up their threats against free nations, 
we must keep up our defenses and stay calm 
under constant tension. We pay a high 
price to stand firm againstcommunism. But 
there will be a far higher price to pay if 
freedom loses its struggle against commu- 
nism. 
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Let's see how you would live under com- 
munism. 

“Your church: Communists would jeer at 
you if you went to church. They would tell 
you there is no God, that religion is a fake. 
Perhaps the Communist government would 
close your church altogether. 

“Your school: The ideas of communism 
would be drilled into you from the first grade 
up. Your schoolbooks would be full of 
praise of communism and its leaders. How 
does communism compare with other sys- 
tems? You'd never get a chance to find out, 
for libraries would have few if any books 
from the free world. Your teachers would 
tell you about crimes and strikes and other 
troubles in the free world—but not the good 
things of life under freedom. H your teach- 
ers thought you had doubts about commu- 
nism, you would probably have a hard time 
getting into college. 

“Your home: The Communist government 
would forbid you to listen to radio or TV 
programs from the free world. If you re- 
ceived mail from abroad, you would show it 
only to trusted friends. If you should hap- 

to meet a foreigner, you probably 
wouldn't dare invite him to your home. 
Someone might get suspicious and tell the 
secret police. People suspected of opposing 
communism are sometimes whisked away— 
and often do not return. 

“Your career: You might not have much 
to say about your career. The Communist 
leaders may decide that they need an extra 
supply of engineers or laboratory workers 
or plumbers. You may be one of a group 
picked for training in one of these jobs— 
and perhaps be sent to some faraway part of 
the country to work. 

“What if you opposed communism? You 
might have a hard time getting any job at 
all except hard laboring work. 

“Your government: When you were old 
enough to vote you would have no real choice 
in elections. That's because your party— 
the Communist party—would choose all the 
candidates. They would all be Communists 
or loyal followers of communism. 

“In a Communist America, the freedoms 
that Americans love most would vanish. 
That is the price to pay if we lose the strug- 
gle against communism. 

“Perhaps you are : What can I 
do about all this? I'm just one young person 
in school. The job of winning this struggle 
is up to the generals and Senators and other 
important people in government. 

“True, the leaders of our Nation must take 
the lead in freedom’s struggle. But every 
American has a part to play. In a few years 
you will be ready to vote and thus to help 
govern our country. You count as a person. 
Your vote will be as important as every other 
vote. Freedom’s best hope is in the youth 
who will have to carry on the struggle 
against communism in the years ahead. You 
can help right now, in your own family. You 
can take a more useful part in discussions 
of world affairs if you know the real dangers 
of communism. 

“To help you know these dangers, Junior 
Scholastic presents this series of articles. 

“Why is it important to our Nation's fu- 
ture for young people to learn all they can 
about communism? 

“I. To avoid overconfidence. Let's take 
the case of a football team whose members 
get overconfident. They’re sure they can 
knock over their rivals without half trying. 
The players don't practice as hard as they 
should. A supposedly weaker team is going 
to roll right over them if they don’t watch 
out. It’s the same with a nation. If we 
don’t know the facts about the great and 


team. It is licked before the game starts be- 
cause its members have heard so much about 
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the strength of the opposition. The cure for 
fear, as well as overconfidence, is knowing 
the facts. People on the other side aren’t 
su A 
“3. To help find ways to win the struggle. 
What are the other side’s weak points? We 
need to know them to make our own plans. 

“4. To gain courage and determination. 
By faith in our American freedoms, by know- 
ing our own strength and understanding our 
rival, communism, we will gain the courage 
we need to face a troubled future. 

“This series of articles will give you a start 
toward that knowledge dhd understanding. 
You will find out where the ideas of com- 
munism came from, how they have spread, 
how the Russian Communists ed con- 
trol of their country and their neighbors. 
You will read what the free world is doing 
to meet this challenge. Most important of 
all, you will learn how you can help to pre- 
serve freedom against the menace of com- 
munism.” 

That is the text of the first of a series of 
15 articles entitled “What You Should Know 
About Communism—And Why,” from the 
Junior Scholastic, a magazime for students 
from the sixth grade up. This same series 
of articles in advanced form is being pre- 
sented in the Senior Scholastic for students 
of high school age. 

Knowledge is the beginning of wisdom, and 
wise citizens will choose freedom over tyr- 
anny every time. We congratulate Junior 
Scholastic for this fine article. It was pre- 
sented factually and calmly in the best tradi- 
tion of a free search for truth. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION FOR 
COMING GENERATIONS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, which the Congress established 
to develop a policy and design for pro- 
viding outdoor recreation for coming 
generations, has now presented its re- 
port. It brought us, in the chill month 
of February, a welcome whiff of the great 
outdoors. 

It has also given us an impressive 
array of facts and estimates on existing 
recreational opportunities for the Ameri- 
can people, and a number of useful rec- 
ommendations for sound action to save 
and extend these opportunities in the 
future. 

I commend the members of the Com- 
mission for the breadth and scope of 
their work, and thank them for the many 
hours of labor which went into it. Sev- 
eral Members of this body served on the 
Commission, among them the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. We are especially under ob- 
ligation to them. 

The report dramatizes a situation we 
have known was shaping up for some 
time—that we are now a highly urban 
country with 63 percent of our people 
living on 10 percent of our land. Our 
big metropolitan centers become more 
heavily congested each day, increasing 
the need of the people to escape from 
the crowded cities to seek fresh air and 
relaxation in the great outdoors. Our 
parks, our open-air recreational areas 
and our beaches are no longer a luxury 
but a necessity. 

By the year 2000 the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission has 
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calculated our population will have 
doubled, and the demand for fresh air 
recreational facilities will have tripled. 
There is still considerable land available 
for recreational pursuits, but the trouble 
is that much of it is too far for city 
dwellers who have only a few hours for 
recreation, and that land which is avail- 
able is being gobbled up for industrial or 
suburban development in some way. 
The primary need is for more recrea- 
tional areas near metropolitan centers 
which are suitable for a Sunday outing. 

Of secondary importance, but essential 
in a rounded picture of outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities, is the requirement 
for areas which are a 1-, 2-, or even a 3- 
day drive from great urban masses, and 
where people may go for several healing 
days or weeks far from the clatter of 
civilization. Such areas must also be 
sought out and preserved. 

In this respect, I was gratified to note 
that the Commission endorses the prin- 
ciple on which the wilderness bill is 
founded, and supports as a legitimate 
role of the Federal Government the pres- 
ervation of scenic areas, natural won- 
ders, primitive areas, and historic sites 
of national significance. 

I am confident that the Canyonlands 
National Park which I seek to authorize 
in the State of Utah would fall into this 
latter category. The National Park 
Service says of it: 

Canyonlands would undoubtedly be one 
of the greatest scenic attractions in the na- 
tional park system. 


And furthermore states: 


“Its rugged landscape contains a profusion 
of impressive red rock canyons, sandstone 
spires, arches, and other erosive features that 
may well be of worldwide significance. 


The ORRCA report also recommends 
management of Federal lands for the 
broadest possible recreational benefits 
consistent with other essential uses, 
which I cdéntend my canyonlands bill 
would do, and suggests that the Federal 
Government should cooperate with the 
States by giving financial and technical 
assistance, promoting interstate arrange- 
ments, and generally assuming a vigor- 
ous land cooperative leadership in a 
nationwide recreational effort. This is 
obviously a sound approach. 

It is in the ORRCA recommendations 
on the role the States should play in 
making outdoor recreational opportuni- 
_ties available to the American people 
that I am particularly interested, and 
wish to comment today. 

The report specifically counsels ac- 
quisition of land and development of 
sites within a State which have recrea- 
tional potentials as State parks or State 
recreational areas. Many of these lands 
are close to cities, and would lend them- 
selves to development of recreational 
sites suitable for a weekend or a Sunday 
outing. 

ORRCA especially wants to see them 
set aside now before they are used for 
other purposes. The ORRCA report, 
therefore, recommends: 

Surface rights to surplus Federal lands 
suitable for recreation should be trans- 
ferred without cost to State or local govern- 
ments with reversion clauses. 
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One of the first bills I introduced 
when I came to the Senate 3 years ago 
was S. 1032—86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion—which would have amended the 
act of June 14, 1926, to provide that the 
640-acre provision should not apply to 
the conveyance of lands for State park 
purposes, and that such land should be 
conveyed without cost. After consider- 
able discussion, Congress passed legisla- 
tion of this type, but the bill did only 
part of what we set out to do. The 640- 
acre limitation was lifted, and a State or 
territory was empowered to file for 6,400 
acres a year for not more than three 
recreational sites. This was a tenfold 
increase, and, therefore, progress. But 
nothing was done to ease the financial 
problem to the States—the State still 
had to pay 50 percent of the fair market 
value of the land. I accepted the bill, 
and hoped the time would come when we 
could again consider the matter. 

In 1960, only 1,954 acres of Federal 
land were transferred in the entire Na- 
tion to States and localities for park and 
recreational purposes under the provi- 
sions of the new law. 

In the summer of 1961, Secretary of 
the Interior Udall, who saw that the 
price of the lands was stopping any real 
effort on the part of the States and 
localities to acquire Federal lands for 
park and recreational uses, reduced the 
price to $2.50 an acre—or to an annual 
rent of 25 cents an acre. 

This action was a definite spur to the 
acquisition program—in 1961 some 4,768 
acres of Federal land were transferred. 
But this still is a modest amount in com- 
parison with the mounting demand for 
outdoor recreational sites. 

Mr. President, the ORRCA report 
shows that 90 percent of all Americans 
participated in some form of outdoor 
recreation in the summer of 1960. In 
total, they participated in one activity 
or another on 4.4 billion separate oc- 
casions. It is anticipated that by 1976 
the total will be 6.9 billion, and that by 
the year 2000 it will be 12.4 billion. 

It seems to me, in view of this fore- 
cast, we cannot be satisfied with the kind 
of progress we are making in establish- 
ing recreational sites. We should do 
everything possible to encourage the 
States and communities to move, and 
move at once. If it is necessary to pro- 
vide for the transferrence of Federal 
lands to States on a no-cost basis for 
State parks, with a reversion clause, and 
with realistic limits each year, then we 
should take action to do so. Such trans- 
fers are good business for the Federal 
Government because it means the States 
must dedicate the land to recreation, 
and properly manage it to this end, and 
this relieves the Federal Government of 
the responsibility. 

It is not just the highly urbanized 
Eastern States which have a stake in the 
ORRCA report, although I admit their 
need may be most urgent. Many States 
which we are inclined to think of as the 
wide-open spaces could also, within a few 
years, run low on recreational areas. 

For example, my own State of Utah, 
which still has areas in it in which no 
man has ever ventured, is now the 
12th most urbanized State in the Union. 
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It is more highly urbanized, in fact than 
such States as Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Florida. Seventy-five percent of our 
people live on less than 5 percent of our 
land. Recently the Utah State Univer- 
sity adopted as the theme of its Annual 
Agriculture-Industry Conference “Utah’s 
Urban-Rural Revolution.” 

I am glad to report that Utah is moy- 
ing, through our State park and recre- 
ation commission, to acquire suitable 
Federal lands for State parks, and I am 
confident will continue to do so within 
the limits of its financial resources and 
its ability to properly develop and man- 
age the lands it acquires. I hope other 
States in which there are Federal lands 
appropriate to recreational development 
will become as active as Utah. In a 
year or so I think we should take another 
look at the rate of land transferrals for 
State or community recreational use 
and if they have not gone up consider- 
ably under the Udall price reduction to 
$2.50 an acre, I believe the Congress 
should again consider legislation which 
provides for transferrence of Federal 
lands to the States for park purposes 
without cost. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
LOUIS ARGUS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the golden anniversary of one of this 
Nation’s great minority newspapers, the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Argus, is being observed 
this month. 

The St. Louis Argus printed its first 
edition in 1912 and has successfully 
weathered the financial tribulations of 
depressions and two World Wars. This 
is no mean accomplishment when one 
considers that during the depression of 
the thirties alone nearly 80 Negro news- 
papers suspended publication. 

Today, we have advanced to the space 
age—and I wish to note here that St. 
Louis, the city of publication of the 
Argus, is where the space capsules are 
manufactured which have carried Amer- 
ica’s astronauts in their successful 
flights. These flights dramatically show 
that the world has grown smaller. Dis- 
tances are measured in terms of hours 
rather than miles. This means domestic 
and international problems are now 
more closely related. The newspaper is 
more than ever a vital medium of infor- 
mation on which people depend. 

It is this dependability that has be- 
come inherent in the Argus. It has also 
become a champion of all worthwhile 
causes, which means progress for the city 
of St. Louis. Howard B. Woods, execu- 
tive editor of the Argus, sums up this 
philosophy: 

We are convinced that whatever strength- 
ens the total city also benefits every citizen. 


It is in this spirit of dedicated service 
to the community, the State of Missouri, 
and our great Nation that I commend 
the St. Louis Argus and its entire staff on 
its golden anniversary. 


STANDARDS FOR MUENSTER 
CHEESE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged today to receive from Mr. Fred 
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Galli, secretary-treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin Swiss and Limburger Cheese Produc- 
ers’ Association, a resolution to create 
new standards for Muenster cheese for 
manufacturing. 

I am aware, of course, that this reso- 
lution—as a petition for change in Fed- 
eral regulations—is a matter for consid- 
eration by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The establishment of equitable and 
realistic standards for food products, 
however, is also the concern of Congress. 

Although I shall be contacting HEW 
on this proposal, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of the resolution 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Proposep RESOLUTIONS ON STANDARDS OF 
IDENTITY FOR MUENSTER CHEESE 


Be it resolved by the Wisconsin Swiss and 
Limburger Cheese Producers Association, 
That the Food and Drug Administration be 
petitioned to create a new section to read: 
“Muenster Cheese for Manufacturing; Iden- 
tity 19.552.” 

Muenster cheese for manufacturing con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity prescribed for Muenster cheese by 
section 19.550, except that milk is not pas- 
teurized and the provision of paragraphs (d) 
and (e) (1) do not apply. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


1. Petitioner, the Wisconsin Swiss and 
Limburger Cheese Producers Association is 
a nonprofit. corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin, with its 
principal office at Monroe, Wis. Its mem- 
bers are milk producers and operators of 
cheese factories engaged in the manufacture 
of Swiss, Limburger, brick, and Muenster 
cheese. 

2. The procedure for manufacturing 
Muenster cheese is the same as that for 
brick cheese, except that Muenster cheese 
is normally marketed soon after manufac- 
tre without being subjected to the curing 

and aging process used for brick cheese. In 
view of this fact the standard for Muenster 
cheese (sec. 19.550) requires that milk used 
in the manufacture of Muenster cheese be 
pasteurized and no alternative 60-day hold- 
ing period is prescribed as in the case of 
brick cheese (sec. 19.545). 

3. During 1960 approximately 34 million 
pounds of brick and Muenster cheese was 
manufactured in Wisconsin, about one-half 
of which, or 17 million pounds, was Muen- 
ster cheese. The quality of Muenster cheese 
currently manufactured has sharply in- 
creased and at the present time a substan- 
tial amount of the current production of 
Muenster cheese is used for manufacturing 
into pasteurized process cheese, pasteurized 
process cheese foods and pasteurized process 
cheese spreads. For this purpose, and for 
purposes of cutting and packaging, substan- 
tial quantities of Muenster cheese are now 
being manufactured in rindless, block shape, 
each cheese weighing approximately 20 and 
40 pounds. 

4. It is necessary to require that Muenster 
used for manufacturing into pasteurized 
process cheese, pasteurized process cheese 
foods or pasteurized process cheese spreads 
be made from pasteurized milk, since such 
processed cheeses are subjected, during man- 
ufacture, to heat treatment for a time and 
a temperature sufficient to destroy any 
pathogenic organisms which might be pres- 
ent in the Muenster cheese so used. 

5. For corresponding reasons the secretary, 
at a prior time adopted definitions and 
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standards of identity for: Cheddar cheese 
for manufacturing (sec. 19.502); washed curd 
cheese for manufacturing (sec. 19.507); Colby 
cheese for manufacturing (sec. 19.512); gran- 
ular cheese for manufacturing (sec. 19.537) ; 
and brick cheese for manufacturing (sec. 
19.547). The secretary then determined that 
such standards for manufacturing cheese 
were reasonable and would promote honesty 
and fair dealing tn the interest of consumers. 

6. If the proposed definition and standard 
of identity for Muenster cheese for manu- 
facturing is adopted paragraphs (a) (7) of 
secs. 19.750, 19.765, and 19.775 (pasteurized 
process cheese; pasteurized process cheese 
food; pasteurized process cheese spread, re- 
spectively) should be amended so as to pro- 
vide (as is now provided for other cheeses 
manufacturing) that for the purpose of said 
sections Muenster cheese for manufacturing 
is considered as Muenster cheese. 

Dated this 28th day of February 1962, at 
Monroe, Wis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRED GALLI, 
Secretary. 


SPACE MEMORIAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the sig- 
nificance of the U.S. breakthrough into 
space merits, also, in my judgment, the 
erection of a memorial depicting the 
orbit, and featuring the astronauts in a 
prominent place in our Nation’s Capital. 

For this reason, I requested a special 
study by the Fine Arts Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of the letter to Chairman David E. 
Finley, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dear CHAIRMAN FINLEY: I am writing to 
respectfully urge a special study to determine 
a fitting monument, statue, or other memo- 
rial to commemorate the U.S. breakthrough 
into space. 

The successful orbiting of Friendship 7, 
manned by Col. John Glenn, represents, in 
my judgment, one of the greatest, most his- 
torically significant events in the progress 
and history of the United States. 

The creation of a memorial depicting, per- 
haps, the orbit and featuring the pioneer 
astronauts is well warranted. Symbolizing a 
significant feature of national accomplish- 
ment, it would deserve, I believe, a promi- 
nent place in the Statuary Hall of Congress, 
or elsewhere in the Nation’s Capital. 

Following a study and acceptable recom- 
mendations, I would be happy to do all I can 
to encourage and support the erection of a 
memorial commensurate with the signif- 
icance of the first successful manned orbit 
of the U.S. space program. 

Looking forward to getting your evaluation 
of these recommendations, and with best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


FINANCING OF HEALTH CARE FOR 
AGED 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
AFL-CIO executive council at its recent 
meeting in Florida issued a statement 
supporting the financing of health care 
for the aged through the social security 
and railroad retirement systems. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


The executive council notes with satisfac- 
tion the evidence throughout the country of 
the rising tide of support for President Ken- 
nedy’s program to provide health Insurance 
for the aged through social security. 

The council further welcomes the fact 
that this ground swell of public interest has 
apparently inspired a reexamination of the 
position. of those who formerly contended 
no new programs were needed to assist the 
aged in financing their health care. In this 
connection, the council reviewed the propo- 
sals recently advanced by the American 
Medical Association, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Senator 
Javirs, and the commercial insurance com- 
panies with a view to determining whether 
these proposals to any extent measured up 
to the claims of their sponsors that they 
make the enactment of the Anderson-King 
bill unnecessary or inadvisable. 

After a thorough examination of these 
plans and announcements, we have con- 
cluded that while they represent a significant 
shift in the position of their proponents, 
they provide no ground for lessening public 
support for the enactment of the Anderson- 
King bill. On the contrary, they confirm 
our contention that the enactment of the 
Anderson-King bill is the most important 
and immediately necessary step toward the 
development of well-rounded protection for 
older citizens In meeting the costs of their 
health care. 

Most of these proposals contain elements 
that can be developed into effective supple- 
ments to basic health insurance protection 
through social security. None of them is an 
adequate substitute for health insurance 
through social security and the railroad 
retirement programs as provided for in the 
administration proposal, the Anderson-King 
bill, S. 909 and H.R. 4222. 

Proposed substitute No. 1—the proposal 
of Blue Cross and the American Hospital 
Association: We commend these organiza- 
tions for their courage in resisting the pres- _ 
sures of the American Medical Association, 
in realistically recognizing the need for 
Government financial participation and in 
departing from their earlier opposition to 
the use of the social security mechanism for 
raising the necessary funds to pay the costs 
of hospital bills for older people. 

But by rejecting the principle that people, 
who have contributed toward health bene- 
fits while they are working, should receive 
these benefits as a matter of right on re- 
tirement, American Hospital Association and 
Blue Cross reveal that they still have much 
to learn about how social insurance can best 
work for the people. And by insisting that 
Blue Cross, and not the social security sys- 
tem, should administer any health insurance 
program for the aged, they appear to have a 
self-serving lack of faith in the social se- 
curity and railroad retirement agencies, 
which have worked effectively on behalf of 
the American people for 26 years. 

Proposed substitute No. 2—the proposal 
of Blue Shield and American Medical Asso- 
ciation: By mid-February 1962, the American 
Medical Association didn’t yet have a pro- 
gram to offer, but it had a press release. On 
careful reading, it becomes apparent that 
all its press release really said was that, after 
a while, if the 69 Blue Shield plans agreed, 
they would offer a nationwide plan to cover 
doctors’ bills for persons over 65, at am ap- 
proximate cost of $3 per person per month. 

If the aged were to be expected to pur- 
chase a plan of this sort—which provides no 
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hospital or nursing home benefits—after 
they had paid for hospital and related 
coverage through a plan such as Blue Cross 
is advocating, the cost would be prohibitive 
for the vast majority of the aged. How can 
people over 65, whose average individual in- 
come is around $1,000 a year, be expected to 
pay $3 a month for limited medical benefits, 
plus $12 a month for certain hospital benefits 
under Blue Cross proposal? Why should the 
average retired person pay one-sixth of his 
meager income for health insurance premi- 
ums, when health insurance benefits could 
be financed instead through a contribution 
of about $1 a month during the breadwinner's 
working lifetime? 

Proposed substitute No, 3: A health bene- 
fits bill introduced by Senator Javirs (S. 
2664): Based on the social security method 
of financing, the Javits bill has some sound 
elements. However, it has major weaknesses. 
Not all those contributing toward coverage 
through the social security system would be 
eligible for benefits. There is no provision 
for financing through the railroad retirement 
system. Some of the coverage would be pro- 
vided by commercial insurance companies, 
thus adding needless costs and administra- 
tive complexity, and turning over power and 
profits to an agency over which the Govern- 
ment has no control and for which there 
would be no compensating advantages to the 
beneficiaries. By requiring people to choose 
between long-term and short-term benefits, 
the bill would force beneficiaries to gamble 
on the form thelr medical need would take. 

Proposed substitute No. 4: The insurance 
industry continues to put forward claims 
that with the growth of their plans the social 
security mechanism is not necessary. How- 
ever, they do not substantiate this with 
specific statistical information on the ex- 
tent to which their plans have been accepted, 
and they have not yet found a way to provide 
protection against any substantial portion of 
the health bill for older people at rates with- 
in reach of those dependent on a retirement 
income. 

Proposed substitute No. 5—the Kerr-Mills 
Act, which has now been on the Federal 
statute books for more than a year and a 
half: To date less than half of the States 
have passed the enabling legislation and 
appropriations necessary to implement the 
medical assistance to the aged program with- 
in the States. Only 16 have programs in 
operation as of February 1. Among these 16 
States, benefits in some are as low as 6 days 
of hospital care only, and in several, less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of those over 
65 are receiving any benefits. There is fan- 
tastic variation in the benefits provided and 
the number of people cared for—a variation 
having no relationship whatsoeyer to the 
needs of the aged in the several States, but 
reflecting rather the ability of the States to 
raise increased revenues and the complexion 
of their legislatures. Thus, at the end of 
1961, 92 cents of every dollar spent under 
the medical assistance to the aged provision 
of this measure were spent in three of the 
richest industrial States. 

The Kerr-Mills Act could, of course, serve 
as a supplement to the basic social security 
program and as such it will always be 
needed. But the Kerr-Mills program cannot 
be relied on as the first line of defense 
against the medical needs of the aged. It 
is objectionable not only because it rests 
upon a means test—highly distasteful to 
the vast majority of self-reliant citizens but 
the experience of the last 18 months demon- 
strates in addition and conclusively that it 
is a complete failure as the primary govern- 
mental program to assist the aged in meet- 
ing the costs of health care. It simply has 
not worked. 
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On the basis of our examination of these 
proposals that have been advanced as sub- 
stitutes for the Anderson-King bill, and in 
the light of our review of existing programs 
and current developments under the Kerr- 
Mills Act, the executive council has con- 
cluded: 

1. That all interested groups have at last 
arrived at the common conclusion that action 
must be taken to meet the need of older 
people for a practical way to finance health 
costs in old age. 

2. That President Kennedy’s program, en- 
abling people to contribute through social 
security toward health benefits they would 
receive as a matter of right after age 65, is 
the keystone to any successful method of 
meeting the need. 

3. That the programs that have been of- 
fered as alternatives to the Kennedy health 
insurance program are unacceptable as alter- 
natives, but contain elements that can be 
made to work usefully as supplements to the 
basic social security coverage. 

Enactment of the Anderson-King bill 
would set up a basic floor of protection 
against medical costs for the vast majority 
of the aged, just as basic financial protec- 
tion in old age is provided through the So- 
cial Security Act. Supplementary action 
would be not only possible, but stimulated 
by the enactment of the bill. 

The aged, relieved at age 65 of the need 
for payment of premiums for basic protec- 
tion, would be in a position to supplement 
their social security health insurance cov- 
erage with other insurance to cover doctors’ 
bills and other benefits. Private health in- 
surance could thrive in the process of meet- 
ing this supplementary need, just as private 
life insurance was stimulated in its growth 
by the enactment of the social security law 
26 years ago. In this connection we would 
hope that the American Medical Association 
and Blue Shield continue their efforts to 
make available, at a reasonable cost, the 
nationwide insurance plan they recently an- 
nounced, 

The yarious States, in turn, could success- 
fully implement or improve programs of med- 
ical assistance to the remaining needy aged 


“through the Kerr-Mills Act. With the main 


burden of health cost met by social security, 
it would become possible for all the States 
to set up good medical assistance programs 
to meet any residual needs. 

In short, these programs, operating not as 
substitutes, but as supplementary to the 
basic protection provided in the President’s 
program, would make possible the develop- 
ment in America of a well-rounded com- 
prehensive health care program for all the 


This is what the country needs and it needs 
it now. 


COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve a person can be a realist and an 
optimist. The two attitudes are not con- 
tradictory. I say this because I am dis- 
turbed by statements made by friends of 
the administration’s health care for the 
aged plan which could have a disheart- 
ening effect on thousands of persons la- 
boring energetically to win support for it. 
I am well aware of the obstacles in the 
way of enactment of this proposal, but 
I believe it can be passed in this session 
of Congress if we do not allow ourselves 
to become convinced that these obstacles 
are insurmountable. They are a long 
way from being that. An editorial in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
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of March 2 speaks directly to this point, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To HEAL THE Sick 

The President's latest message to Congress 
makes a powerful case for comprehensive 
medical care legislation. It is quite true, as 
the President says, that “preventable sick- 
ness, disability, and physical or mental in- 
capacity are matters of both individual and 
national concern.” It is equally true, to use 
the President's words again, that— 

“Many thousands needlessly suffer from 
infectious diseases for which preventive 
measures are available. We are still 10th 
among the nations of the world in our infant 
mortality rate. Prolonged and costly illness 
in later years robs too many of our older 
citizens of pride, purpose, and savings. In 
many communities the treatment of the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded is 
totally inedquate. And there are increas- 
ingly severe shortages of skilled personnel in 
all the vital health professions.” 

He proposes a program to cure these de- 
fects. He proposes that the American people 
use their National Government, as they have 
used it on so many other occasions and in 
so many other ways to promote the general 
welfare, as an instrument for stimulating 
medical research, developing skilled medical 
personnel, helping the mentally ill, and pro- 
viding machinery to enable Americans to 
pay, through taxation, during their working 
years, for the medical care they will inevita- 
bly need in their old age when they are no 
longer able to work, 

This seems to us a sensible, realistic ap- 
proach to a difficult problem of national con- 
cern. But like any other proposal which 
departs in any degree from accustomed ways 
of doing things it is bound to run into the 
adamant opposition of those who are allergic 
to any innovation. Already the president of 
the American Medical Association—ignoring 
the incontrovertible facts in the President's 
message—has intoned that no one support- 
ing this proposal has yet presented any evi- 
dence that such radical legislation is needed” 
and has baldly asserted what is certainly not 
so, that the legislation “would interfere with 
the patient’s freedom of choice of hospital 
and physician.” 

It would be childish on the part of the 
President to suppose that organized opposi- 
tion to his proposals can be overcome by a 
mere message to Congress, however reason- 
able and eloquent. If the President wants 
a medical care program and not merely a 
political issue, he will have to roll up his 
sleeves and wade in for a whale of a fight. 
He can get the program—if he organizes sup- 
port for it, if he tells his Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to go up and down 
the country speaking for it, if he himself 
talks directly to the American people ex- 
plaining why the program is imperative, if 
he mobilizes and supports the numerous 
American physicians who are nauseated by 
the AMA's selfish standpattism and are eager 
to rebel against it, if he tells his spokesmen 
on Capitol Hill that this is “must” legisla- 
tion, if he encourages the formation of 
citizens’ committees to achieve medical care, 
if he prods labor and liberal organizations 
into joining the crusade, if, in short, he 
leads. 

President Kennedy has a great idea in his 
message to Congress on medical care a kind 
of New Frontier, as it were, in relation to the 
Nation’s health. Of itself, of course, the idea 
will set no bones and heal no ailments. But 
translated into action, into reality, it can 
confer a tremendous boon on the American 


people. 
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THE NATION’S RECREATION 
FACILITIES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the mes- 
sage sent by President Kennedy to the 
Congress on March 1 truly put the word 
“conserve” back into the conservation 
movement. If properly implemented by 
the Congress, the States, and the people, 
this farsighted program will completely 
reverse the corrosive conservation poli- 
cies of the previous administration. 

At a time when the Nation’s population 
is increasing at an unprecedented rate, 
and when industrial growth is accelerat- 
ing, we Americans must take on the 
stewardship of our natural resource 
heritage. The President’s proposals 
revivify and strengthen the long tradi- 
tion of Federal cooperation with private, 
State, and local operators for wise re- 
source management. 

I was particularly gratified that the 
President’s message, and the editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
commenting on the message, especially 
stressed the importance of a new start 
in recreation. Mentioned among the 
new national parks which should be es- 
tablished was the Canyon Lands Nation- 
al Park in Utah. I am sponsoring a bill 
to authorize the creation of this park 
out of the fantastic scenery in one of the 
most remote and inaccessible areas of 
the West, and I hope that before this 
session adjourns the Congress will have 
an opportunity to vote on my bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post of Saturday, March 3, entitled The 
Great Out of Doors” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the 
editorial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Great Ovt-or-Doors 

President Kennedy’s message on conserva- 
tion is an impressive outline of policy in a 
very important field. Interest will doubtless 
be centered in his proposals for broadening 
the Nation’s recreation facilities, The chief 
thrust of the message comes from its appeal 
for new national parks to be financed by a 
self-liquidating arrangement. 

Taking note of increased leisure and great- 
er demands for open-air recreation, the ad- 
ministration is moving to provide the facili- 
ties before it is too late. The 341 million 
visits to Federal land and water areas in 1960 
are expected to double by 1970 and to in- 
crease fivefold by the year 2000. To meet 
this vast demand, the President would au- 
thorize advances from the Treasury up to 
$500 million as a land conservation fund. 
Part of the fund wouid be used to purchase 
land for the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in California, the Great Basin National Park 
in Nevada, the Ozark Rivers National Monu- 
ment in Missouri, Sagamore Hill National 
Historic Site in New York, Canyon Lands Na- 
tional Park in Utah, Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore in Michigan, Prairie Na- 
tional Park in Kansas, Padre Island National 
Seashore in Texas, and the national lake- 
shore area in northern Indiana. 

The President offers a practical method of 
replenishing the land conservation fund 
through admission and user fees, sale of sur- 
plus Federal nonmilitary lands and so forth. 
It is reasonable to ask the people who take 
advantage of the national parks system to 
pay the cost of its maintenance and exten- 
sion. But the Government cannot wait un- 
til capital accumulates from these sources 
to finance its acquisition of new park lands. 
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In many instances delay would greatly in- 
crease the cost of the land or render it un- 
suitable for recreation purposes. By creat- 
ing the proposed fund Congress can serve 
the interests both of economy and of conser- 
vation. 

Suggested also is a program of matching 
grants to encourage the States to provide 
more outdoor recreation. Surplus Federal 
lands would be turned over to the States 
for recreational use, where desirable, under 
a proposed amendment to the Federal Sur- 
plus Property Disposal Act. The President 
also asks once more for a study of the coun- 
try’s ocean, lake and river shorelines and for 
enactment of the wilderness bill. 

In line with the recent report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, the President will create an Outdoor 
Recreation Advisory Council and a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, Viewed as a whole, 
these projects are a formidable undertaking. 
It is a pity, however, that the White House 
did not include another recreational project 
of great importance to this area—the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Historical Park. 


ALASKA’S DIVISION OF LANDS 
MAKES A FINE START 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
division of lands in Alaska, created as an 
agency of the department of natural 
resources by the first Alaska State Leg- 
islature in 1959, is under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Roscoe Bell, an experienced 
and dedicated public servant. He has 
just issued its first report. 

The task of this agency, under Mr. 
Bell, is to select, and then administer, 
the approximately 27 percent of Alaska’s 
375 million acres, of not otherwise fed- 
erally received land, which was granted 
to the 49th State by the Statehood Act. 
In addition, an estimated 30 to 40 mil- 
lion acres of tidelands and submerged 
lands also come under Mr. Bell’s juris- 
diction. The Statehood Act granted the 
State 25 years in which to make its 
selections. Excluded from this choice 
are some 21 million acres of national 
forest lands, some 20 million acres of 
Federal game ranges and refuges, some 
6 million acres of national parks, some 
3,741,465 acres of military reservations 
and withdrawals, some 4,072,146 acres 
of Indian and Eskimo reservations, made 
in an earlier stage of territorial develop- 
ment, and 207,812 acres of miscellaneous 
other Federal withdrawals. 

A substantial handicap upon the se- 
lection process of the State’s division of 
lands is the wholly insufficient and in- 
adequate amount of land surveying per- 
formed when Alaska was a territory. 

In a prestatehood hearing by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in 1950, Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
son, the able junior Senator from New 
Mexico, pointed out that at the rate the 
Federal Government had been surveying 
Alaska it would require 17,000 years to 
complete the surveys. The rate was not 
substantially increased during the suc- 
ceeding decade. 

Until the advent of statehood, all land 
management in Alaska was Federal, be- 
ing specifically so reserved by the re- 
strictive Territorial Organic Act of 1912. 
Hence, the organization of a State land 
management agency charged with the 
responsibility of selecting and adminis- 
tering an area and its resources as large 
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as the combined New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, and West Virginia 
is a formidable assignment. 

It is to the great credit of Mr. Bell and 
his devoted staff that in the less than 3 
years that the division of lands has been 
established, nearly 11 million acres of 
the 103 million acres granted by the 
Statehood Act—or slightly over one- 
tenth of the total, have been selected. 
Tentative approval has been granted by 
the Federal Government of 1,291,643 
acres. A State park and recreation sys- 
tem has been created as well as the 
establishment of 62 roadside camps and 
picnic grounds, and the setting aside of 
the lake-studded, almost virginal Wood 
River area of over a million acres—a re- 
gion of superlative scenery, of ample 
hunting, fishing, and camping poten- 
tials—with multiple use as the applied 
operational principle. 

The State’s recreation areas have been 
divided into seven classes—scenic parks, 
historic sites, recreation areas, beaches, 
parkways, wayside, and wilderness 
areas—thus testifying to the division’s 
vision of Alaska’s potential as a great 
recreational and tourist area, a develop- 
ment which will be fully utilized when 
the marine highway, the daily ferry sys- 
tem operating out of Prince Rupert, gets 
sore full operation in the summer of 

63. 

These ferries, with a capacity of over 
a hundred cars each, will enable tourists 
from the States to travel through the 
Canadian Rockies to Prince Rupert and 
then proceed northward over the famed 
Inside Passage—a wholly protected 
waterway—and touching at Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Sitka, Juneau, 
Haines, and Skagway. From Haines 
they will proceed through British Co- 
lumbia and Yukon Territory into west- 
ern Alaska, returning either by the 
Alaska Highway or by the ferry route. 
Or they may travel into Alaska over the 
highway and return by the ferry. 

The division of lands has also moved 
toward vigorous development of the 
natural resources on its lands—oil, tim- 
ber, agricultural, and minerals. While 
still in its infancy, the division gives 
promise of usefully serving Alaska and 
the Nation by making hitherto un- 
touched and undeveloped resources 
available to the State and Nation. It 
is off to a fine start in tackling a mam- 
moth assignment. 


PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, Ray- 
mond Moley, the able columnist for 
Newsweek magazine, has just written two 
most interesting and challenging col- 
umns entitled “Parties and Principles.” 
The columns are based on a thoroughly 
documented study by a highly reliable 
research agency. 

The Moley thesis is that there is an 
essential cohesion within both parties 
and that the study shows that “all rea- 
sonable conservatives can and should 
find a party home in the Republican 
Party. Those who remain irreconcilable 
cannot be charged against the Republi- 
can Party. They must remain hopeless 
but impotent.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these columns be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD following my remarks 
so that they might receive the deserved 
attention of all Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES—I 
(By Raymond Moley) 


There lingers in the minds of many Amer- 
icans an assumption, born long ago, that 
there is no essential difference between the 
two political parties. They say: “How can a 
party stand for any principle when it has 
members of such divergent views as GOLD- 
water and Javits? Or THurMoND and 
Morse?” But the exceptions do not prove 
the assumption. 

The essential cohesion within both par- 
ties is proved by a thoroughly documented 
study by a highly reliable private research 
agency, which I am privileged to summa- 
rize here. Seven years ago I commented on 
a study of the votes in the 83d Congress by 
the same agency. The present one deals 
with the 1961 session of the 87th Congress. 
This study of voting records on rollcalls is 
much more comprehensive than those made 
by the COPE, the ADA, or the ACA which 
consider less than 20 rollcalls. It covers 
115 rolicalls in the Senate and 40 in the 
House. 

It shows how Members voted on issues 
involving the centralization and enlarge- 
ment of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, fiscal responsibility and spending, and 
the intervention of Government in labor re- 
lations and the private economy. Thus it 
shows the relative standing of Members in 
a broad spectrum from liberalism to con- 
seryatism in the sense in which those words 
are currently used. It does not include 
votes on foreign affairs except where the 
foregoing domestic matters are involved, nor 
civil rights, nor procedural matters. Unlike 
the studies mentioned above, it realizes that 
votes on vital amendments are more signifi- 
cant than on the final passage of bills. 


IDEOLOGICAL SPECTRUM 


I have divided the Members of the two 
Houses as they rank in the spectrum into 
three groups. In the Senate there are 32 
Members in the more conservative group. 
Of these, 24 are Republicans and 8 are Dem- 
ocrats. In the middle group there are nine 
Republicans and seven Democrats. In the 
more liberal group there are two Republi- 
cans—Javirs, and Case of New Jersey—and 
48 Democrats. 

In the House there are 176 Members in 
the more conservative group—155 of whom 
are Republicans, and 21 Democrats. In the 
middle group there are 31 Members, of 
whom 13 are Republicans and 18 are Demo- 
crats. In the more liberal group there are 
4 Republicans and 217 Democrats. Miss- 
ing from the compilation are Members who 
served only during a part of the session. 

Thus, on those issues of substantial ideo- 
logical significance there is a concentration 
of Republicans in the conservative and of 
Democrats in the liberal sectors. It is very 
marked in this Congress, far more than in 
any period in modern times. And so there 
is a specific choice in principle between 
the two parties. 


LIVING WITH ECCENTRICS 


The lesson in this is clear to conservatives 
and liberals who choose to shun party al- 
legiance. There is a lesson also for those 
who call themselves independent because of 
their claim that “there is no difference” or 
because they have no political principles or 
are just plain timid. There is a party which 
they can join and work and vote for. There 
is no valid argument for such abstentions. 
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Those who do abstain are gravely injuring 
the vitality and health and success of a two- 
party system. 

So far as deviationist members of the two 
parties are concerned, the foregoing fig- 
ures show how truly exceptional they are 
and how little they affect the party of which 
they are only nominal members. But a big 
party can live with its eccentrics just as do 
religious bodies, nationalities, races, college 
faculties, and clubs. 

Because of the traditional conditions in 
the South, there are more deviators in the 
Democratic Party than among the Republi- 
cans. This is shown in the study, although 
issues involving racial relations are not in- 
cluded. 

These figures should show all reasonable 
conservatives that they can and should find 
a party home in the Republican Party. 
Those who remain irreconcilable cannot be 
charged against the Republican Party. 
They must remain hopeless but impotent. 

Next week I shall name the leading con- 
servative and liberal members of both par- 
ties and state certain further conclusions 
to be derived from this most important 
study. 


PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Last week I summarized the results of a 
most important analysis, by a highly re- 
liable private research agency, of the voting 
of Members of Congress on an ideological 
scale running from what is currently called 
conservative to liberal. It is based upon the 
votes on vital issues in the 1961 session of 
the 87th Congress. Not only in the choice 
of issues counted, but in its comprehensive- 
ness this study is much more revealing than 
those of the AFL-CIO’s COPE, the ADA, and 
the ACA, which considered only from 10 to 
18 issues. This one is based upon 116 roll- 
calls in the Senate and 40 in the House. 

It shows that in the more conservative 
group there are 32 Senators—24 Republi- 
cans, and 8 Democrats. In the middle group 
are 9 Republicans and 7 Democrats. In the 
more liberal group are 2 Republicans—Casr 
of New Jersey and Javirs—along with 48 
Democrats. 

In the House, in the more conservative 
group there are 155 Republicans and 21 
Democrats. In the middle group, there are 
13 Republicans and 18 Democrats. In the 
more liberal group there are 4 Republicans 
and 217 Democrats. 

In this article I shall explain the statis- 
tical method used in the study and also 
name the most conservative and most lib- 
eral individual Members. 


THE METHOD 


The rollcalls selected were mostly votes 
cast on amendments to vital bills, This was 
done because the real sentiments of Mem- 
bers are most often registered then, rather 
than on the final passage of bills. This 
because after amendments have been 
adopted or defeated, Members are likely to 
decide to take “half a loaf.” 

The issues selected involved the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, fiscal responsibility and spending, and 
the intervention of Government in labor- 
Management relations and the free com- 
petitive economy. Except where foreign 
relations had a direct bearing on the fore- 
going, such votes were omitted. Also omit- 
ted were votes on civil rights and pro- 
cedural matters. 

In calculating the record of Members, yea- 
and-nay votes and also absences were con- 
sidered. However, this method, which really 
counted against the Member his failure to 
vote, seemed to me to be inadequate in com- 
paring the records of Members because ab- 
sences were in large part due to personal or 
family illness or important party or legisla- 
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tive business out of Washington, For ex- 
ample, those of Senators MORTON and GOLD- 
WATER and Congressman MILLER were because 
of their party duties, 

THE TOP NAMES 

Therefore, in the Senate listing I have re- 
calculated the record only according to yea- 
and-nay votes. Thus corrected and in 
alphabetical order, the 15 most conservative 
Senators were ALLOTT, BENNETT, BUTLER, 
CAPEHART, Case or South Dakota, COTTON, 
CURTIS, DIRKSEN, DworsHAK, GOLDWATER, 
HICKENLOOPER, Hruska, MILLER, Munor, and 
Wiuiams of Delaware—all Republicans. 

The most liberal were, in alphabetical 
order: CLARK, HART, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, 
Lone of Missouri, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, Mc- 
NAMARA, MANSFIELD, METCALF, MORSE, MUSKIE, 
NEUBERGER, RANDOLPH, and SMITH or Massa- 
chusetts—all Democrats. 

Since the order would not be measurably 
changed in the listing, I have taken the 
original ranking in the study for the 20 most 
conservative and 20 most liberal Members 
of the House. The most conservative were, 
in alphabetical order: AsHBRoox, BECKER, 
BEERMANN, BOLTON, Bruce, CHURCH, CLANCY, 
Devine, HOFFMAN of Illinois, Jonas, Kine of 
New York, MCCULLOCH, MEADER, OSTERTAG, 
PILLION, Porr, RAY, ROBISON, SCHADEBERG, and 
TaserR—all Republicans, 

The most liberal were, alphabetically: 
Anfuso, Buckley, Celler, Friedel, Healey, 
Johnson of California, Karsten, Kastenmeter, 
Keogh, King of Utah, McCormack, McDow- 
ell, Multer, O’Hara of Michigan, Powell, 
Rabaut, Santangelo, Smith of Iowa, Ullman, 
and Wickersham—all Democrats. 

After the 1960 election it was widely com- 
mented that the newly elected Members of 
the House were more conservative than their 
predecessors. This study bears this out in 
the case of 75 percent of the individuals 
involved, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has not laid down the unfinished busi- 
ness. It will not be laid before the Sen- 
ate until 2 o’clock. The unfinished 
business is H.R. 5143, an act to amend 
section 801 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend sec- 
tion 801 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 


AMENDMENT TO SABINE RIVER 
COMPACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1190, H.R. 7855. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7855) granting the consent of Congress 
to an amendment to a compact ratified 
by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
and relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an extract 
from the report of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, in report- 
ing the measure, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

H.R. 7855 by Mr. Brooxs, of Texas, would 
give the consent of the Congress to an 
amendment to the compact between the 
States of Louisiana and Texas relating to the 
waters of the Sabine River. The amend- 
ment would change the term of the Texas 
members of the Sabine River Compact Ad- 
ministration from 2 to 6 years. 

NEED 

At the present time, the term of the Texas 
members of the Sabine River Compact Ad- 
ministration is 2 years. The Sabine River 
Compact Administration has been in opera- 
tion for several years and, as a result of the 
practical experience gained, the State of 
Texas has determined that longer terms for 
its members would provide them a better op- 
portunity to understand the problems and to 
make a contribution to sound development 
of the water resources of the Sabine River. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING SECRE- 
TARIES OF GUAM AND VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1192, Senate bill 2774. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2774) to amend section 8 of the Organic 
Act of Guam, and section 15 of the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting 
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secretaries for such territories under 
certain conditions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an extract from 
the report of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs showing the purpose 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of S. 2774, introduced by 
Senator Jackson as the result of an execu- 
tive communication from the Secretary of 
the Interior, is to permit the appointment 
of an acting government secretary for Guam 
and for the Virgin Islands under certain 
conditions. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

S8. 2774 will authorize the Governor of 
either of the territories named to appoint an 
acting government secretary during a va- 
cancy in that office or while the secretary is 
unable to act, is absent, or is acting as Gov- 
ernor. On numerous occasions when the 
Governor's office is vacant for prolonged pe- 
riods, the secretary must perform the duties 
of that office and of his own as well. While 
the latter may not be of great import they 
are burdensome. The acting secretary will 
be selected from among territorial depart- 
ment personnel and the bill provides that 
he will receive no additional compensation 
for his work as acting secretary. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that hearings on 
S. 2774 were held by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and that it 
was reported by the committee unani- 
mously. 

The purpose of the bill, introduced 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], as the result of an executive 
communication from the Secretary of 
the Interior, is to permit the appoint- 
ment of an acting government secretary 
for Guam and for the Virgin Islands 
under certain conditions, and there is 
evidently a need for the legislation. 

May I say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware that S. 2774 will 
authorize the Governor of either of the 
territories to appoint an acting govern- 
ment secretary during a vacancy in that 
office, or while the secretary is unable 
to act, is absent, or is acting as Governor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2774) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 
387; 48 U.S.C. 1422b) is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “The Gov- 
ernor or Acting Governor may from time to 
time designate an officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the government of Guam 
to act as secretary of Guam in case of a 
vacancy in the office of secretary of Guam 
or the disability or temporary absence of the 
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secretary of Guam or while the secretary is 
acting as Governor, and the person so des- 
ignated shall have all the powers of the 
secretary so long as such condition con- 
tinues, except for the power set forth in the 
first sentence of section 7 of this Act. No 
additional compensation shall be paid to any 
person acting as Governor or as secretary un- 
der this Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 504; 
48 U.S.C. 1596) is amended by adding the 
following at the end thereof: “The Governor 
or Acting Governor may from time to time 
designate an officer or employee of the execu- 
tive department of the government of the 
Virgin Islands to act as government secre- 
tary for the Virgin Islands in case of a 
vacancy in the office of the government sec- 
retary or the disability or temporary absence 
of the government secretary or while said 
government secretary is acting as Governor, 
and the person so designated shall have all 
the powers of government secretary so long 
as such condition continues, except for the 
power set forth in section 14 of this Act. 
No additional compensation shall be paid to 
any person acting as Governor or as secre- 
tary under this Act.” 


PROPOSED REMOVAL OF CEILING 
ON AUTHORIZATION FOR APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR GOVERNMENT OF 
TRUST TERRITORY OF PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1193, Senate bill 2775. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2775) to remove the ceiling on the au- 
thorization for appropriation for the gov- 
ernment of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the appropriation authorization in 
section 2 of the Act of June 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 


$30), is hereby amended by increasing it 
from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of S. 2775, as amended, is to pro- 
vide for an increase in the present au- 
thorized appropriation for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands from $7,- 
500,000 to $15 million. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands is administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior under Executive Order 10265, 
as amended, in accordance with a trus- 
teeship agreement between the United 
States and the Security Council of the 
United Nations approved by the Presi- 
dent under authority granted by the 
Congress. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the United States exercises full 
administrative, judicial, and legislative 
authority over the former Japanese-ad- 
ministered territory and has undertaken 
obligations to promote the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants. 
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In its proposed budget for fiscal year 
1963, the Department is requesting ap- 
proximately $10 million—an increase of 
about $2.5 million over the present limi- 
tation—to carry out its plans and pro- 
grams in the territory. 

There is set forth in the report a 
breakdown of the amounts, by activity, 
being sought for fiscal 1963, together 
with a projection of amounts to be re- 
quested for fiscal year 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent that portions 
of the report of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on the measure 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of S. 2775, as amended, is to 
provide for an increase in the present au- 
thorized appropriation for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands from $7,500,000 
to $15,000,000. 


BACKGROUND 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
is administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior under Executive Order 10265, as 
amended, in accordance with a trusteeship 
agreement between the United States and 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
approved by the President under authority 
granted by the Congress (61 Stat. 397). Un- 
der the terms of the agreement, the United 
States exercises full administrative, judicial, 
and legislative authority over the former 
Japanese-administered territory and has un- 
dertaken obligations to promote the political, 
economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants. 

The entire trust territory which consists 
of the Marshall, Caroline, and northern Mar- 
iana Islands, comprises 96 islands and 
island groups with a total land area of 687 
square miles, Pursuant to Executive Orders 
10408 and 10470 of November 10, 1952, and 
July 17, 1953, respectively, the northern 
Marianas, excluding Rota, were transferred 
to the Navy. That portion of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior extends over 3 million square 
miles of ocean, consists of 83 islands and 
island groups with a land area of 564 square 
miles, and has a population of about 75,000. 


NEED 


The Department of the Interior, by ex- 
ecutive communication of January 19, 1962, 
requested the introduction of legislation to 
remove the $7,500,000 ceiling now applicable 
to appropriations for the administration of 
the trust territory. In recent years, accord- 
ing to testimony from representatives of the 
Office of Territories, appropriations for pro- 
grams in the trust treritory have averaged 
about $5 million annually. This amount, in 
the face of steadily rising administrative 
costs, has permitted little more than a hold- 
ing operation in the islands for which the 
United States has responsibility. The De- 
partment of the Interlor believes that pro- 
grams and facilities of the trust territory 
should be improved and accelerated beyond 
the level maintained in the past. It is felt 
that special emphasis should be placed on 
the construction of needed hospitals, utility 
systems, and school buildings, as well as the 
political and economic development of the 
area, A further justification for lifting the 
present ceiling stems from the fact that, 
beginning July 1, 1962, the Saipan district, 
which has heretofore been the responsibility 
of the Navy Department, will be adminis- 
tered by the trust territory. 

cost 

In its proposed budget for fiscal year 1963, 
the Department is requesting approximately 
$10 million—an increase of about $2.5 mil- 
lion over the present limitation—to carry out 
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its plans and programs in the territory. 
There is set forth below a breakdown of 
amounts, by activity, being sought for fiscal 
1963, together with a projection of amounts 
to be requested for fiscal year 1964: 


Projected maximum grant authorizations, 
trust territory, fischl year 1964 


|1983 budget| Projected 
1964 


Direct appropriations. -- $179, 000 $200, 000 
Education 975, 000 2. 500, 000 
Public health. 3 700, 000 1, 500, 000 
Economic and political devel- 
o 836, 000 1, 200. 000 
Lega! and public saſet 210, 000 210, 000 
Operation and maintenance 1, 750, 000 1, 850, 000 
‘Transportation services. 2, 031, 900 2, 250, 000 
Genera! administration -| 1,320,000 1, 500, 000 
Construction ----| 4,499, 000 3, 700, 000 
faipan (district administra- 
. ES eee 1. 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Towa ew eae ab pe 13, 000, 000 16, 410, 000 
Less local revenues and reim 
bursements--_......--..--.- 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Se Oe ES ee 11, 500, 000 14, 910, 000 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act of June 30, 1954, 
providing for a continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands.” 


GOVERNMENT COMPTROLLER OF 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1194, House bill 7666. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7666) to amend section 17(a) of the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
pertaining to the salary of the govern- 
ment comptroller. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
H.R. 7666 will amend the Virgin Islands 
Revised Organic Act of 1954 by placing 
the position of government comptroller 
under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, for salary fixing purposes. A 
companion bill, S. 2088, was introduced 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] as the result of an executive 
communication from the Department of 
the Interior. 

I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the report filed by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on the measure be incorporated at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 
H.R. 7666 will amend the Virgin Islands 


Revised Organic Act of 1954 by placing the 
position of government comptroller under 
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the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
for salary-fixing purposes. A companion bill, 
S. 2088, was introduced by Senator Jackson 
as the result of an executive communica- 
tion from the Department of the Interior. 


NEED 


The salary of the government comptroller, 
a Federal appointee, is now fixed by statute 
at the rate of $12,500 per annum. (In ad- 
dition he currently receives a cost-of-living 
differential of 17½ percent.) This salary is 
changeable only by law and may or may not- 
correspond to that being paid at any given 
time to the incumbents of comparable posi- 
tions in the Federal service. 

H.R. 7666 would overcome these problems 
by providing that the salary of the position 
in question be established in accordance 
with the standards provided by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 as now or hereafter 
amended. Thus, the incumbent would auto- 
matically recelve the same Salary increases 
in the future that are received by other Fed- 
eral employees covered by that act. H.R. 
7666 will not, on the other hand, change 
the manner of appointing the comptroller, 
modify his duties as fixed by statute, length- 
en or shorten his 10-year term of office, or 
convert the position into one under civil 
service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR WINDFALL 
FOR GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, recently Secretary Freeman 
launched another program which will 
result in a multimillion-dollar windfall 
for the grain and feed dealers, and he 
attempts to justify this action with the 
pious hope that a part of the windfall 
profits will trickle down to the American 
poultry farmers. 

He announced having negotiated lower 
rates with the southern railroads where- 
by he can now deliver corn to the feed 
dealers in the Southeastern States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia at prices averaging between 
10 cents and 15 cents below regular mar- 
ket price and below the price being paid 
by their competitors in the surrounding 
areas. 

Only the larger grain dealers will get 
the cheaper price, while smaller dealers 
buying single carloads will get some re- 
duction, but not as much. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was en- 
acted by Congress to prevent large com- 
panies from selling to customers in one 
area at prices cheaper than to others in 
competitive areas. Also, this law pro- 
hibits different prices to different size 
dealers in the same area when such dif- 
ferential results in a competitive advan- 
tage. 

The Secretary of Agriculture appar- 
ently figures that his agency is above the 
law and that they can select the areas 
and the dealers who will get bargains 
from the Federal Government. 

This recent action will have two major 
results: 

First, it will give a definite competitive 
advantage to the poultrymen and the 
feed dealers in the favored States, who, 
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as a result of this decision, will be able to 
buy the corn at prices below those avail- 
able to dealers in competitive areas. 

Second, sale of this corn at the reduced 
prices will break the local price of corn at 
farm levels in those States, thereby caus- 
ing a substantial loss to the local corn- 
producing farmers. 

The Federal Government’s program of 
subsidizing the production of broilers will 
encourage increased production of both 
poultry and livestock in those areas, with 
the result that a few months hence the 
poultry farmers will again be in the same 
situation that they were last year when 
the finished product was selling at less 
than cost of production. 

Apparently Secretary Freeman wants 
to keep the poultry market in a demor- 
alized condition in the hope that they 
will eventually be forced to appeal to the 
Government for aid. 

The Department has already stated 
that they will be glad to support the price 
and control the production of poultry. 

The officials of some of our electric 
companies were recently convicted of 
fixing prices and rigging markets; yet 
this is a far more serious action which 
the Secretary of Agriculture is now tak- 
ing, wherein he manipulates the markets 
in a selected area for the apparent pur- 
pose of forcing the farmers producing 
corn in those areas to put their next 
year’s acreage under the Government’s 
price-support program and to force the 
poultry farmers to accept Government 
subsidies and controls. 

Furthermore, the loss which the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers will sustain 
on the corn being sold at these bargain 
prices will not necessarily accrue to the 
farmers producing poultry and livestock. 
If this were a general break in market 
prices nationally, the effect of the lower 
prices would eventually be reflected in 
lower feed costs; but with the price of 
corn being reduced in one area alone, 
it merely means that the dealers in those 
areas will get a definite competitive ad- 
vantage. Corn already bought for future 
delivery will be diverted to other areas 
at the higher prices and replaced with 
cheap Government corn. The most of 
the savings thereon will merely result in 
wider margins of profit for the dealers, 
since the retail prices of feed, which in 
an integrated industry is reflected in 
the finished broiler, would be gaged by 
competitive prices in other areas. 

Secretary Freeman’s theory is that by 
making these large windfalls, resulting 
from the wider margins of profit avail- 
able to the feed dealers of those areas, 
some of it may trickle down to the farm- 
ers growing these broilers. 

This is not the first instance wherein 
decisions of Secretary Freeman have 
resulted in multimillion-dollar wind- 
falls for grain dealers, instead of profit- 
ing the farmers. 

For example, last year the Secretary 
of Agriculture arbitrarily announced a 
45-cent per bushel increase in the sup- 
port price for the 1961 crop of soybeans. 
At the same time the Government 
greatly accelerated its export program 
of soybean oil, with the result that the 
cash market on soybeans spectacularly 
rose nearly $1 per bushel. 
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For years farmers had been produc- 
ing soybeans and had considered this a 
profitable crop, selling their beans on 
the free market without the need for 
any Government supports. 

Already the higher support price of 
soybeans as announced last year has re- 
sulted in a 25-percent increase in the 
1961 crop. Much of this increased pro- 
duction is going under Government sup- 
ports, and warehouses are beginning to 
bulge with heavy inventories of Govern- 
ment-owned soybeans. 

The New Frontier bureaucrats are 
now starting to advocate controls over 
production and getting ready to shed 
crocodile tears over the plight of the 
soybean farmers. 

Last year’s announced raise in the 
support price of soybeans, followed by 
the accelerated export sales, took place 
in the spring of 1961 long after the most 
of the farmers producing these soybeans 
had sold their 1960 crops. The bulk of 
the beans was then in the hands of the 
dealers, and it was the warehousemen 
and speculators who capitalized on this 
multimillion-dollar windfall resulting 
from the Agriculture Department’s ac- 
tions. 

Many grain dealers who had large in- 
ventories of these soybeans made mil- 
lions thereon, following Secretary Free- 
man’s decision to raise the 1961 support 
price. 

Also, last year the Secretary made an- 
other decision which resulted in a mul- 
timillion-dollar windfall to a group of 
grain dealers who were storing the Gov- 
ernment’s inventories of Durum wheat. 

Last year there was a severe drought 
in the Durum-wheat-producing areas. 
This drought, which resulted in a sharp 
reduction in the 1961 production of Dur- 
um wheat, was certainly known to the 
Department of Agriculture. It was that 
agency which was surveying the area 
to determine the need for disaster aid 
for the farmers, ~ 

The Department of Agriculture had 
in its inventories around 5 million bush- 
els of Durum wheat which it had ob- 
tained under the price support program 
of earlier years. Notwithstanding this 
advance knowledge of a short crop, they 
sold all of their Durum wheat holdings 
proximated $1 per bushel. Practically 
all of these bargain sales were made to 
the warehousemen and grain dealers in 
the area. 

Again the farmers did not benefit on 
this multimillion-dollar windfall. Not 
only did the Department of Agriculture 
sell this wheat on the eve of its substan- 
tial market rise—which anyone could 
have recognized as inevitable, in view of 
the drastic crop failure—but also in 
many instances they sold it to those 
grain dealers at prices below the prevail- 
ing market price on the date of sale. 

Both in the case of the sale of Durum 
wheat at bargain prices and in the case 
of the arbitrary announcement raising 
the support price of soybeans last year, 
the farmers did not reap the benefit of 
the multimillion-dollar windfalls. 

Just as in the case of his action of a 
couple of weeks ago of announcing a 
program to sell corn at reduced prices in 
the Southeastern States, practically all 
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of the multimillion-dollar windfall prof- 
its went to the grain and feed dealers. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
I am not indicting the grain and feed 
dealers of America, but I am saying that 
they do not need these multimillion- 
dollar windfalls being passed out so 
freely by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For 25 years prior to my coming to 
Washington, D.C., I was a grain and feed 
dealer, and I am still associated with the 
industry and proud of that connection; 
and it is based upon my experience as a 
grain and feed dealer that I charge that 
these three decisions of Secretary Free- 
man were not in the best interests of the 
American farmers. 

In fact, some of the New Frontier deci- 
sions of Secretary Freeman are so obvi- 
ously resulting in wider profits for the 
grain dealers that Kennedy’s new farm 
program, which he described as the A 
B C D program of Agriculture, is be- 
coming a standard joke in the grain 
trade. They are laughingly referring to 
this A B C D as standing for “always 
bigger commissions for dealers.” 


CREATING ALASKA’S OFFENSIVE 
MILITARY POTENTIAL AND RE- 
STORING ITS OBSOLETE DEFEN- 
SIVE STRENGTH ARE OVERDUE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). The Senator from 
Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
lack of military offensive capabilities in 
Alaska has been the subject of concern 
to knowledgeable Alaskans for a long 
time. The history of Alaska shows 
clearly that whatever defenses were 
placed there came in response to the 
efforts of Alaskans, through their un- 
ceasing urging upon the Federal defense 
agencies for adequate bases, and not 
because of a proper initiative and appre- 
ciation of the needs on the part of the 
Pentagon authorities and their prede- 
cessors. 

As long ago as the 1930’s and in the 
1940’s, Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold felt 
and subsequently stated that for reasons 
he was unable to understand, adequate 
defenses had never come to Alaska. In 
his book: “Global Mission,” this great 
soldier—the only five-star general the 
Air Force has had—wrote: 

Through to this day Alaska has never re- 
ceived the attention in national defense 
planning that it deserves. * * * 

Alaska had always been and, no matter 
what happened in any theater of war, always 
remained, to me privately, a high priority. 
But we were never able to get the money or 
allocations for the Air Force that we really 
needed there to give us the kind of bases 


we required then and need more than ever 
now. 


That is as true today as when it was 
written 13 years ago. It has not been 
changed by the advent of missiles. 

Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., a 
great soldier with an almost unequaled 
record for conspicuous bravery, who 
served in Alaska for a number of years, 
first as chief of the Alaskan Air Com- 
mand and then, on a subsequent tour of 
duty, as the supreme commander from 
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1957 to 1961, felt so strongly on this 
subject that he spoke about it publicly 3 
years ago, urging the installation of 
missile bases in Alaskka. His forthright 
and courageous stand, in the tradition of 
Billy Mitchell, led to his highly regret- 
table retirement last June, when he was 
summoned to Washington and curtly 
told by Gen. Curt LeMay, shortly after 
LeMay’s promotion to Chief of Staff, that 
he, Armstrong, must retire as of August 
1, although this gallant soldier and able 
commander had over 2 years to serve be- 
fore his normal anticipated retirement. 
It was a great shock to all Alaskans, who 
admired General Armstrong and appre- 
ciated his realistic appraisal of Alaska’s 
and the Nation’s military needs. 

The weaknesses of Alaska’s offensive 
strength are clearly set forth in an excel- 
lent article by Hanson W. Baldwin, the 
experienced and able military expert of 
the New York Times. He points out 
what has long been apparent, that the 
“Alaskan Command has no offensive ca- 
pability whatsoever and no reconnais- 
sance capability.” He further points out 
that “its defensive capabilities are badly 
in need of modernization.” Imagine 
two of our fighter pilots being obliged to 
jettison their wing tanks in order to ful- 
fill their mission of watching two Rus- 
sian planes on a snooping mission. I 
consider it disgraceful. 

Mr. President, the great wisdom first 
uttered 27 years ago by the late and great 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, when he said: 

Alaska is the most central place in the 
world for aircraft, and that is true either of 
Europe, Asia, or North America, I believe in 
the future he who holds Alaska will hold the 
world, and I think it is the most important 
strategic place in the world. 


That wise and classic guide for future 
policy has been ignored by the present 
Air Force Command in the Pentagon. 
Two years ago, it committed unspeakable 
folly in abolishing Ladd Air Force Base, 
next to Fairbanks, the oldest modern 
military establishment in Alaska, and by 
reversing its previous decision to station 
up-to-date fighter planes installed there, 
although its Alaska warehouses were 
bulging with parts of such planes that 
had been sent up there in anticipation of 
this previously announced move. 

It cannot be pointed out too often or 
too strongly that Alaska’s strategic posi- 
tion is such that it makes Alaska invalu- 
able to our national defense and poten- 
tial offense. 

Long, long ago, Mr. President, over 15 
years ago, when the United States was 
establishing bases all around the world, 
I pointed out then, publicly, that many of 
these foreign bases were built on quick- 
sand, figuratively speaking; that the 
United States was liable, at any time, 
to be ordered to withdraw them, either 
due to the infiltration of communism, 
rampant nationalism, or for other rea- 
sons. That has already happened. In 
Morocco the United States has been 
obliged to abandon a costly airbase be- 
cause the Moroccans do not want us 
there. We have been told to get out of 
Saudi Arabia. In Spain we are paying 
through the nose for the privilege of in- 
stalling elaborate bases there and are 
being obliged to pay vast additional sums 
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to keep Dictator Franco happy and our 

bases there. We have had trouble even 

persuading such friendly people as the 

Icelanders, whose ideas of freedom coin- 

cide with ours, in allowing us to keep our 

base there. And even within the land of 
our longtime ally, Great Britain, we find 
substantial agitation against the estab- 
lishment of nuclear submarine bases and 
other needed military installations, and 
one of these days we may be told that 
their presence there is embarrassing. 

Nowhere outside of the soil of the United 

States are military establishments secure 

from action which will tend to eliminate 

them. 

But in Alaska, where untold land is 
available—Alaska, that fronts on the 
strategic Arctic Ocean, whose shores lie 
within naked-eye view of Soviet Si- 
beria—Alaska, which contains more 
promise and potential both for offense 
and for defense than any other area in 
the world—Alaska, which is American 
terrain inhabited by our patriotic citi- 
zenry—we find this shocking lack of of- 
fensive and reconnaissance potential, 
and obsoleteness in even our defensive 
measures. 

The fault lies chiefly in Air Force pol- 
icy. The Army is doing its part nobly. 
It is in very considerable part due to 
Maj. Gen. John H. Michaelis, a brilliant 
officer, that operations under Arctic 
conditions, in which our troops lacked 
experience, have been seriously under- 
taken, and that when Ladd Field was 
abandoned by the Air Force, it was taken 
over by the Army and renamed Fort 
Wainwright. As for the Navy, while we 
have the glamorous titles of the “Alaska 
Sea Frontier” and the “17th Naval Dis- 
trict,” with bases at Kodiak and Adak, 
the rear admiral there is given no ships 
and only a few planes. 

It is high time that our military au- 
thorities give to Alaska the attention 
that it needs in the interest of national 
defense and offense. 

I strongly recommend a careful read- 
ing of Hanson Baldwin’s article to my 
colleagues in the Senate and in the 
House, to the military planners in the 
Pentagon, and to our Commander in 
Chief in the White House. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUARDIANS IN THE NorTH—ALASKA WARNING 
System FOUND GOOD, BUT AIR COMBAT UNTT 
FLIES OLD PLANES 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

More than 17,000 airmen of the Alaskan 
Air Command man the extreme outposts of 
freedom in North America. 

The Alaskan Air Command, under Maj. 
Gen. Wendell W. Bowman, operates Alaska’s 
four main military airfields, operates, ad- 
ministers or controls more than 40 radar 
sites and an intricate communication sys- 
tem, and provides a limited air defense and 
military transport system for Alaska. An 
antimissile warning station at Clear com- 
plements the aircraft control and warning 
station. A ground station—part of the 
Midas satellite system for the detection of 
the launching of an enemy missile—is un- 
der construction at Donnelly Flats, near 
Fairbanks. 

The radar sites and communication system 
are superb, perhaps the best in the world. 
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They enable the Alaska command to perform 
its primary mission, early warning to the 
North American Continent. 

But the Alaskan command has no offen- 
sive capability whatsoever and no reconnais- 
sance capability. And its defensive capabil- 
ities are badly in need of modernization. 
Lt. Col. Joe Rogers commands Alaska’s only 
air combat unit, the 317th Fighter-Intercep- 
tor Squadron reinforced by 48 aircraft. 


SQUADRON'S FIGHTERS 


The squadron flies the Convair F-102, an 
obsolescent, delta-wing all-weather fighter- 
interceptor. Within close radius of its bases, 
this plane has considerable usefulness, 
though both its speed and altitude are too 
limited to enable it to provide adequate de- 
fenses against modern bombers. 

But its greatest limitation, in the vast air- 
space over Alaska, is its range. This is so 
short that, even with wing tanks (which 
reduce its speed to subsonic), it is extended 
to subutmost to reach much beyond the 
peripheries of Alaska. 

In fact the first interception in many 
years of Soviet aircraft flying off the Alaskan 
coast took place last December 6. The in- 
terception was a peaceful one, but impor- 
tant to show that it could be done. It did 
a great deal for Alaskan military morale, 
and it is considered certain its importance 
was not lost on the Russians. 

Two Convair F-102 fighters took off from 
Galena and intercepted two Soviet TU-16 
Badger medium bomber aircraft apparently 
on a routine electronics “snooping” mission. 
The bombers were 30,000 feet above the Arc- 
tic Ocean at a point about 120 miles north 
of Point Barrow. 

The interceptors flew close to the Badgers 
for a short time, as the Russians were re- 
turning toward their bases in the Anadyr 
Peninsula. No shots were fired by either 
side; the Russians were over international 
waters. The U.S. interceptors, at the limit 
of their range, had to drop their wing tanks 
to return to base. 

Alaska’s manned fighter aircraft, which 
are also important for visual identification 
of unknown planes, are backed up by two 
Army Nike-Hercules missile battalions, for 
close-in defense of the Fairbanks and 
Anchorage areas. 

In addition to the combat F-102’s, the 
Alaskan Air Command flies more than 80 
administrative, supply, and support aircraft. 
These include the old workhorse, the C-47, 
and the C-123, both used for air supply of 
outlying radar sites. These and other air- 
craft are obsolete. The C-47 has been 
grounded all over the world for wing inspec- 
tion since a Montana National Guard C-47 
lost one of its wings in flight. Metal fatigue 
has been discovered in many of these air- 
craft, and their scrapping or major factory- 
made modifications are indicated. The O- 
123’s with narrow landing gear are extremely 
difficult to handle in the crosswinds often 
on Alaskan strips. 

The Army in Alaska operates, in addition 
to the Nike Hercules battalions, two task 
forces with special equipment and organiza- 
tion built around the 2d Battle Group, 60th 
Infantry, at Fort Wainwright near Fairbanks 
and the ist Battle Group, 23d Infantry at 
Fort Richardson, near Anchorage. 

These task forces, with three mechanized 
rifle companies carried in armored person- 
nel carriers, self-propelled and pack 75 mm. 
howitzers, and light tank companies, became 
far more mobile last year. Their new mo- 
bility came with the organization of an Army 
aviation battalion of helicopters and light 
fixed-wing aircraft, a total of about 80 
Army aircraft. 

GROUND MOBILITY 

Forty powerful tracked cargo transporters, 
called the Nodwell, made by a Canadian com- 
pany, and a number of M-116 114-ton tracked 
carriers have increased ground mobility. 
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Maj. Gen. John H. Michaelis, Army com- 
mander in Alaska, hopes to create one air- 
borne company of infantrymen from spaces 
saved in administrative, support, and over- 
head functions. Hundreds of men already 
have been shifted within the theater from 
administrative or support to combat or com- 
bat-support units. There are more than 
12,400 Army troops in Alaska. 

The Navy in Alaska is the smallest of the 
three services, with fewer than 4,000 uni- 
formed personnel assigned to its 2 bases 
at Kodiak and Adak. Rear Adm. Henry H. 
Caldwell, who is soon to be relieved, is re- 
sponsible to the Alaskan command, but as 
commander of the Alaskan Sea Frontier he is 
also operationally responsible to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, with 
headquarters in Hawaii. 

The Navy’s principal activities are sub- 
marine and shipping patrols, carried out 
principally by one squadron of land-based 
patrol aircraft. 

The principal changed in the Alaskan de- 
fense picture in the last few years or now 
impending follow: 

The deactivation of one fighter squadron 
in Alaska (one remains) and transfer of 
Ladd Air Force Base near Fairbanks to the 
Army, and its redesignation as Fort Wain- 
wright. 

Transfer of the Army's Arctic Test Center 
from Churchill in Canada, to Fort Wain- 
wright. This center, where engineering 
tests of new equipment are conducted by 
the Army’s various technical services, may 
be combined under one command with the 
Army’s Arctic Test Board at Fort Greeley, 
Alaska, when the pending Army reorgani- 
zation is completed. 

The Army’s ice-free port of Whittier, 62 
miles by rail south of Anchorage, has been 
closed, for economy reasons, for shipment 
of dry cargo. The installations there, ex- 
cept for the fuel oil storage tanks are now 
deemed in excess of needs, and may be sold 
by the Government, if there are any takers. 

A project to increase the capacity of the 
626-mile, 8-inch oil pipeline from Haines 
to Fairbanks has been approved by the 
Army. The number of pumping stations 
will be increased from 5 to 11, 

Impending transfer of the microwave, 
landline and cable Alaska Communications 
System, long operated by the Army, to con- 
trol of the Air Force to be operated inte- 
grally with the system of radio communica- 
tions operated by the Radio Corp. of America 
for the Air Force. All systems will be under 
the Defense Communication Agency. 

Communication channels to Shemya, 
where important intelligence installations 
are situated, are being improved and an 
automatic all-State dialing system installed. 
A modified automatic data presentation 
system for air interception work is planned. 


A YUKON CLINIC 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
few months ago, four Alaskans, two of 
them physicians, a trained nurse, who 
was the wife of one of them, and an op- 
tician, traveled through the remoter 
parts of Alaska whose population is al- 
most wholly native; that is, composed of 
descendants of Alaska’s aboriginal popu- 
Jation—Indian and Eskimo. 

This team carried on clinics in eight 
villages and there treated the eye, ear, 
nose, throat, and dental ills of the in- 
habitants. The four participants are to 
be highly commended for this fine un- 
dertaking. In addition to the physical 
relief afforded the patients they treated, 
their visit and the published accounts 
thereof disclose graphically the health 
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lacks and needs of a large proportion of 
Alaska’s remoter rural communities. 

While I am not prepared to endorse 
or disagree with the accompanying and 
incidental criticisms—which would re- 
quire considerable analysis to place in 
proper perspective—of the performance 
of the Alaska Native Health Service, 
which is a part of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, the article by Dr. Milo Fritz 
sharply draws attention to a condition 
of ill health which calls for more effec- 
tive remedial action than has existed 
hitherto. In initiating these clinics, Dr. 
and Mrs. Fritz, and their two associates, 
Dr. Nancy Lyman and Mr. John Spahn, 
have rendered a valuable service. 

Though substantial gains have been 
made in the last decade and a half in 
an area of almost total previous neglect 
in drastically diminishing the incidence 
of tuberculosis among the natives of 
Alaska, which may in a large degree be 
attributed to the crusading efforts of 
Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, Alaska’s first full- 
time commissioner of health—now as- 
sistant commissioner of health of the 
State of Pennsylvania—who enlisted 
both Federal and territorial support, 
very much remains to be done. Nor 
should this purpose—to be effective—be 
limited to medical care. It calls for edu- 
cational and economic measures which 
will afford greater opportunities for self- 
help and better livelihoods for a sub- 
stantial number of American citizens 
who live on little better than a bare sub- 
sistence basis. Such programs as the 
area redevelopment and retraining proj- 
ects, inaugurated by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, are steps in the right di- 
rection. But the advance needs to be 
made on a coordinated front of resource 
development, vocational education and 
resulting jobs, environmental hygiene, 
improved housing, better communica- 
tions—in vast Alaskan areas wholly 
roadless—and a realization translated 
into action that standards of living need 
substantial improvement right here at 
home—“home” signifying for many of 
our own fellow Americans. 

As President Kennedy said in the 
opening paragraph of his message to 
Congress last Thursday, March 1: The 
strength of a nation “can be no greater 
than the health and vitality of its popu- 
lation. Preventable sickness, disability, 
and physical or mental incapacity are 
matters of both individual and national 
concern.” 

And in his concluding paragraph, he 
said: 

Good health is a prerequisite to the en- 
joyment of pursuit of happiness. 


And his final sentences are peculiarly 
applicable to the very condition with 
which we are here dealing—the health 
of our Alaskan natives: 


Whenever the miracles of modern medicine 
are beyond the reach of any group of Amer- 
icans, for whatever reason—economic, geo- 
graphic, occupational or other—we must find 
a way to meet their needs and fulfill their 
hopes. For one true measure of a nation is 
its success in fulfilling the promise of a 
better life for each of its members, Let this 
be the measure of our Nation. 


Let us hope that the President’s ring- 
ing words will be followed by appropriate 
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action by those agencies entrusted with 
the pertinent responsibilities. I intend 
to do what I can to help bring this about. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle “A Yukon Clinic,” from Northwest 
Medicine, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A YuxKon CLINIC 
(By Milo H. Fritz, M.D., Anchorage, Alaska) 

In 30 providentially sunny days from June 
3 through July 3, 1961, my wife, a nurse, and 
Mr. John Spahn, a Guild optician, and I, 
held an itinerant eye, nose, and throat and 
dental clinic in the Yukon Valley of Alaska. 
We were accompanied on this safari by Nancy 
Sydnam, a general practitioner of Anchorage. 
Dr. Sydnam went under the aegis of the 
Alaska chapter of the American Cancer So- 
ciety and will report upon her observations 
in a separate communication. The remain- 
ing expenses were underwritten for the most 
part by the other three members of the 
group. The clinic was conducted, as the 
bureaucrats have it, “at no expense to the 
Government.” 


EIGHT VILLAGES SELECTED 


On the basis of letters sent to 28, we chose 
8 villages, arbitrarily, and held clinics in 
6 of them. This account deals with the 
eye, ear, nose, and throat and dental aspects 
of the clinic. Dr. Sydnam lent her assist- 
ance and talent all along the way especially 
in the performance of preoperative physical 
examinations and crucial advice as to 
whether or not we should proceed with cer- 
tain operations in the light of complicating 
physical findings. In four instances, she 
took time to stand by during the anesthesia 
and surgery of four particularly difficult 
cases badly in need of tonsillectomy and 
adenoidectomy, One of these had congeni- 
tal heart disease and three others, all in the 
same family, had congenital methemoglo- 
binemia. 

Dr. Sydnam and my wife, using commer- 
cial transportation, arrived in Shageluk, our 
first stop, on the Innoko River on June 3, 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Spahn 
and I flew in my four-place Piper Tri-Pacer 
on floats, arriving in Shageluk shortly after 
the ladies. 

SUPPLIES 


We lived in a log mission house and held 
our clinic in the parish hall, also of log con- 
struction. Ether, “trade goods” (lollipops), 
disposable paper drapes and towels, gauze, 
tonsil sponges, and adenoid tampons with 
strings attached had been sent by air freight 
from Anchorage to this and the other five 
villages in which we hoped to do surgery. 
On the day we left Anchorage, between the 
four of us we brought along dental instru- 
ments, seven sets of tonsil and adenoid in- 
struments, as well as a suction pressure ether 
machine and our own clothing. We had 
determined earlier that electricity, 110 volts, 
alternating current, was available at each 
of the proposed stops. 

The clinic motto was “Education, Partici- 
pation, and Responsibility.” We permitted 
any interested villagers to watch everything 
we did from dental extractions and refrac- 
tions to ether anesthesia and tonsil and 
adenoid cases and tonsillectomies done under 
local anesthesia. This was the education. 

In each village from eager volunteers we 
chose one girl to be my surgical assistant, 
one to scrub instruments, one to change 
scrub basins and keep alcohol rinse basins 
full, one to sit with the postoperative pa- 
tients, and six boys to be ambulance crew. 
This constituted participation. None of 
these eager volunteers had passed the sixth 
grade in formal education, but all made up 
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by eagerness, willingness, and heroic ability 
their formal education deficiencies, 

In each village we had a collapsible army 
cot supplied by a native family and this was 
used as the ambulance to carry the post- 
operative patients back to their cabins after 
recovery from the anesthesia. Supplying the 
cot was the responsibility of the ambulance 
crew along with promptness in appearing 
for duty. The responsibility of each parent 
or foster parent was for the appearance of 
his children at the proper time with a blan- 
ket and without having anything by mouth 
after midnight of the evening before or after 
breakfast at 8 o'clock, if the child was 
scheduled for operation in the afternoon. 
We used our four air mattresses on the floor 
for the patients; the ambulance cot was 
bed No, 5. 

TEAMWORK 


Dr. Sydnam did the preoperative general 
physicals. Mr. Spahn did the optical dis- 
pensing and ran the ether suction pressure 
machine. My wife trained the surgical as- 
sistants, did the logistics of briefing patients, 
urging promptness, and explaining the im- 
portance of having nothing to eat for 6 hours 
prior to surgery. She also administered the 
2 hour preoperative intramuscular Thorazine 
and the 1 hour preoperative hypodermic in- 
jection of atropine sulphate and Demerol. 
We boiled the instruments and set them up 
for use during the 2 hours between injections 
and the start of operations. We used either 
the cook stove of a neighboring cabin or 
a Yukon stove outdoors for the boiling of 
water and of instruments, depending on 
which was convenient. The people supplied 
the wood. 

On the days for surgery we did five tonsil 
and adenoids or tonsillectomies between 10 
a.m. and noon and five more between 2 and 
4 in the afternoon. The rest of the day we 
pulled teeth, looked over the next day's pa- 
tients or did general examinations, refrac- 
tions and, of course, washed the instruments 
we had used and cleaned up the hospital. 

CONSTANT VIGILANCE 

My job was to give the anesthesia and op- 
erate, calling on John to increase or decrease 
the amount of ether as the occasion demand- 
ed. I also did the flying and shared 
photographic chores with the others. Also, 
the plane had to be watched over in case of 
rising or falling water levels in the rivers, 
change in the strength and direction of the 
wind, or the appearance of logs floating 
down the rivers and acting as battering rams 
against everything that they touched. Also, 
screws had to be tightened or replaced and 
constant tinkering had to be indulged in to 
keep the plane in tiptop flying condition. 
Constant vigilance (and tinkering) is the 
price not only of liberty but also of trouble- 
free aviation. 

We were in Shageluk (population 155) on 
the Innoko River June 3 through 10. We 
did 21 tonsil and adenoids, 2 tonsillectomies, 
extracted a few teeth and prescribed 15 
pairs of spectacles. Four Zenith hearing 
aids were prescribed and individual ear molds 
were made. Four audiograms were done. 
We found three cases of chronic mastoiditis 
and two cases needing tonsil and adenoids 
that we had no time to do. One patient 
needed eye muscle surgery for strabismus. 

SOME CAME BY BOAT 

Almost all of the people of Holikachuk 
(population 122), also on the Innoko, came 
down by boat to Shageluk. We did nine 
tonsil and adenoids, four tonsillectomies, ex- 
tracted many teeth and prescribed 14 pairs 
of glasses. Three audiograms were per- 
formed and one hearing aid was prescribed. 
In this village five patients still need tonsil 
and adenoids, two need tonsillectomies, one 
very badly requires a submucous resection of 
the nasal septum, and one a dacryocystor- 
hinostomy. One hearing aid was prescribed. 
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On June 10 through 15 we were at 
Huslia (population 168) on the Koyukuk 
River. Three audiograms were made, 3 
hearing aids and 13 pairs of spectacles were 
prescribed; 23 tonsil and adenoids, 1 ade- 
noidectomy and 2 tonsillectomies were 
performed. Many teeth were extracted. 
Three patients still require tonsil and ade- 
noids, three need tonsillectomies and one 
needs a mastoidectomy. 

We were in Allakaket (population 115) on 
the Koyukuk Rivers June 15 through 20, 
Here we did 22 tonsils and adenoids, 5 ton- 
sillectomies, extracted a few teeth and pre- 
scribed 2 pairs of glasses. Five of the pa- 
tients had come up the Koyukuk by air or 
boat from Hughes (population 69) for ton- 
sils and adenoids. 


ON THE YUKON 


At Stevens Village (population 102) on 
the Yukon River we worked June 20 through 
23. Many teeth were extracted, 14 tonsils 
and adenoids were done, 14 pairs of specta- 
cles were prescribed, 2 patient were found 
who needed mastoidectomies, 1 needed a 
submucous resection of the nasal septum, 
and 1 a tonsil and adenoid, 

Farther up the Yukon, June 23 through 
27, we worked at Beaver (population 101). 
Here we did 21 tonsils and adenoids, 7 ton- 
sillectomies and extracted many teeth. We 
were unable to do 3 additional tonsillecto- 
mies and 4 tonsils and adenoids. One mas- 
toidectomy, reported to the Alaska Native 
Health Service in 1953, still needed to be 
done. One patient needs a cataract extrac- 
tion and one a bilateral pterygium 
transplantation. 

Finally, at Venetie (population 107), on 
the Chandalar River, we brought our clinic 
to a close. Before we could start we had to 
breathe life into one of two nonfunction- 
ing diesel electric plants. A 12-volt storage 
battery from my plane saved the day and we 
did 17 tonsils and adenoids, 4 ton- 
sillectomies and extracted innumerable 
teeth and prescribed 9 pairs of glasses. 
We left undone 8 mastoidectomies, 5 
tonsillectomies, 2 tonsils and adenoids and 
1 repair of an oronasal fistula, 


NO FEELING OF CHARITY 


Each patient was charged $6 for single 
vision and $8 for multifocal glasses—the 
rate charged by the State for the same type 
of spectacles. The difference between this 
price and the actual cost plus $1 is made 
up by funds supplied through the Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat Foundation of Alaska, Inc. 
Where the $6 or $8 worked a hardship on 
certain individuals, as little as 25 cents was 
charged. In this way no patient ever had 
to feel he was an object of charity. 

All patients who needed eye, ear, nose, 
and throat work that was not done will be 
reported by name, age, sex, diagnosis and 
village to the Alaska Native Health Service, 
as has been done for many years. 

I gave 128 general anesthesias for 127 
tonsils and adenoids and 1 adenoidectomy. 
I removed 24 pairs of tonsils under local 
anesthesia and extracted a derby hat full 
of teeth. The indications for all tonsil and 
adenoid surgery were advanced middle ear 
and mastoid disease. The indications for 
dental work were advanced caries and 
chronic severe pain. Glasses were prescribed 
to improve vision or restore it to normal. 


ALASKA NATIVE HEALTH SERVICE 


Ours is a compassionate and generous Na- 
tion, Unable to help our own people on an 
individual basis, we, through our Congress, 
established in Alaska the Alaska Native 
Health Service to do it for us—supplying 
this agency of our Government $11 million 
a year to care for 35,000 natives. 

Middle ear and mastoid disease are crip- 
pling thousands and killing scores of our 
fellow citizens in Alaska because the Alaska 
Native Health Service will not institute a 
training program for their young surgeons 
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in the proper performance of tonsillectomies 
or tonsils and adenoids. It refuses to es- 
tablish a continuous tonsil and adenoid 
program in its six hospitals because it is 
“too dangerous.” It will not supply the in- 
struments for doling tonsils and adenoids 
and tonsillectomies to these hospitals even 
though the cost would be less than $2,000. 
It will not supply nurse anesthetists to give 
anesthesia for these vital but simple 
operations. 


A CLINIC TO ST, MARY'S 


During March 1961, I performed at no ex- 
pense to the Government, 71 tonsils and 
adenoids or tonsillectomies at St. Mary's Mis- 
sion giving about 50 ether anesthesias my- 
self. This was done in 5 days. Forty of 
these seventy-one patients had been re- 
ported to the Alaska Native Health Service 
as being badly in need of tonsils and ade- 
noids or tonsillectomies 1 year previously. 
The Alaska Native Health Service in the en- 
suing year had done two of these cases. In 
anger and disgust and with the loyal help 
of the mission staff, 71 operations were per- 
formed. The entire episode was described 
editorially in Northwest Medicine as “A 
Clinic to St. Mary’s,” copies of which were 
distributed by the editor to newspapers 
throughout the country. In addition, a copy 
of the editorial was sent to each member of 
the House of Delegates of the American Med- 
ical Association, each member of the U.S. 
Congress in Washington, D.C., and to each 
member of the legislature of the State of 
Alaska. 

At first there was no reaction at all from 
the U.S. Public Health Service. Eventually 
the Service categorically denied that any of 
its officers had promised the removal of the 
tonsils and adenoids of the 40 children at 
St. Mary’s Mission. A thermofax copy of 
the letter regarding this promise was for- 
warded to the editor of the Washington Re- 
port on Medical Sciences in which the US. 
Public Health Service refutation appeared. 
Next in this same publication a faceless and 
unidentified official of the U.S. Public Health 
Service said that in the fiscal year 1961 the 
Alaska Native Health Service had done 600 
tonsils and adenoids. I would like to un- 
derscore the total inadequacy of this effort 
by pointing out that 40 medical officers with 
6 hospitals in 1 year and an $11 million 
budget were able to do 611 operations where 
thousands needed to be performed, while 1 
individual in 5 weeks with no hospital, giv- 
ing his own anesthesias and spending his 
own money, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $6,000, was able to do 227 operations. 


INFORMATION FOR THE PUBLIC 


The purpose of this communication is not 
to publicize my own ability, such as it is, 
as an otolaryngologist. Its purpose is to 
point out to the interested and enlightened 
public the absolute falsity of the Alaska 
Native Health Service claim that this kind 
of surgery cannot be done safely in six well- 
equipped hospitals with adequate personnel 
who could easily be trained here and with 
nurse anesthetists that are either available 
or can easily be trained in the administra- 
tion of a safe, ether anesthetic. 

I also wish to point out that this pro- 
cedure of too little, too late and the arro- 
gant dismissal of suggestions from consult- 
ants who understand this situation, as 
apparently the officials of the U.S. Public 
Health Service do not understand it, must 
not be permitted to obscure the obvious 
fact that young medical officers in this serv- 
ice must be trained and must forthwith 
begin a realistic attack on a disease that 
results in aural crippling and deafness to 
so large a number of individuals. After all, 
the officials of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Alaska Native Health Service 
are not sufficient unto themselves. They 
have not been given a mandate by the peo- 
ple to pursue their own course in all the 
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specialties of medicine without advice from 
the outside. Because of the natural de- 
ficiencies in any organization they retain 
consultants of whom I was one until May of 
this year when I resigned in order to carry 
on what has been described. Nevertheless, 
this year and for many years preceding, 
they have disregarded and ignored the sug- 
gestions outlined and reiterated in this 
paper. 

It is not unfair or inappropriate at this 
time to point out to those who feel the 
Federal Government should practice medi- 
cine just how inefficient, calloused and ar- 
rogant officials can become, protected as they 
are by a monolithic bureaucracy and an 
astronomical budget for which no well-pub- 
licized accounting is ever made. 

Many letters from all sorts of individuals 
throughout our Nation were received as a 
result of the editorial, “A Clinic to St. 
Mary’s.” It was very comforting to find that 
our citizens are indeed concerned over the 
plight of the native people of Alaska. I 
would respectfully suggest to the interested 
readers of this contribution that they write 
not to me but to their representatives in 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Washington, urging that this simple pro- 
gram be undertaken at once and prosecuted 
with vigor for as many years as it takes to 
eradicate this easily preventable affliction 
from crippling or killing more of our fellow 
citizens. Let all who read consider: “A na- 
tion that neglects its children has forgotten 
God.” 


“CROSSROADS TO ADVENTURE IN 
ALASKA” — ANCHORAGE’S FUR 
RENDEZVOUS IN THE 49TH STATE'S 
METROPOLIS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, An- 
chorage, Alaska’s metropolis and trans- 
portation crossroads of the northern 
hemisphere, is celebrating its annual 
fur rendezvous. This midwinter carnival 
was first established in 1955 and has 
become gayer and more glamorous with 
each passing year. 

Its handsome current 74-page pro- 
gram printed on glossy paper and en- 
titled “Crossroads to Adventure in 
Alaska” is profusely illustrated with 
scenic, human interest, and action 
photographs, which reveal the amazing 
variety of sport and entertainment. 
The rendezvous program contains also 
a foreword entitled-“This Is Anchor- 
age—All-America City.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Anchorage is a busy city. Boisterous 
shopping centers sprout where once cabins 
stood. A bold, new university splits yester- 
day’s wilderness. The machinery of a mod- 
ern port buds, now beckoning the world’s 
shipping. A proud ski resort explodes away 
the cold isolation of a mountain peak. Steel 
and glass structures swiftly replace the old 
frames and false fronts. Everywhere prog- 
ress carves the changing face of the future. 

But for all the youthful dynamism, An- 
chorage is a city softly mature. With less 
than half a century trailing in her past, she 
boasts more in media, cultural activity, 
transportation, and general community con- 
sciousness than cities twice her size. 

For serving Anchorage are two daily news- 
papers, six radio stations, two television sta- 
tions, a community chorus, a civic ballet, 
& symphony orchestra, little theater groups, 
and the full gamut of sports activities. In- 
ternational air routes spoke out over her 
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head; arteries of pavement radiate from her 
heart; iron rails thread the wilderness from 
her busy foothold; and waves of communica- 
tion break from her breast to the reaches 
of all Alaska. 

Yes, Anchorage is a busy city. A city 
full of busy people. Here are dreamers, 
mavericks, restless ones—people from all 
corners of the world—who want to be a part 
of a program unbound by tradition. Here, 
too, are the sourdoughs, the pioneers of 
Alaska. And here with all of them are the 
makings of a new and plastic tradition 
unique in the world. 

Fringed on the north and west by the 
waters of Cook Inlet and on the east by the 
untamed Chugach Mountains, Anchorage lies 
on a rolling coastal plan with a climate much 
like southern Norway. The city is a button 
of activity surrounded by a vastness of 
Alaska’s awesome beauty. Downtown An- 
chorage, as focused from Fourth Avenue, is a 
colony of fashionable shops; haughty office 
buildings and plush hotels at one end, excit- 
ing night spots at the other. During the 
week, Fourth Avenue buzzes with the busi- 
ness of traders, shoppers, and visitors. Sun- 
day is a quiet day and the avenue slows to 
the pace of strollers. When dark, a jungle 
of neon flares and Anchorage’s blaring night 
life takes command. Mingled with the busi- 
nessmen, servicemen, and travelers are con- 
struction men and sourdoughs in for a visit 
from the bush. 

And Anchorage is prime access to thou- 
sands of square miles of hunting-fishing 
paradise. The season’s opening is cue for a 
rendezvous of the world’s sportsmen, Alaska’s 
registered guides and outfitters. Major fish- 
ing derbies are within easy reach; bush 
pilots’ schedules are jammed with trips to 
the wild country. And the huntsmen’s rec- 
ord books are replete with examples of 
Alaska’s big game offering—Dall sheep, 
mountain goat, all species of bear, moose, 
caribou, deer. 

Anchorage is also headquarters for the 
State’s newest, brightest industry—oil. Drills 
probe the nearby Kenai Peninsula, and tank- 
ers ply south from Nikiska Beach with a 
28,000-barrel-per-day production of Alaska 
crude. 

Yes, Anchorage is a busy city, a city in hot 
pursuit of a wonder-filled future. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS DURING RE- 
CESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that committees 
of the Senate be authorized to file reports 
during the recess of the Senate between 
today and Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider a 
nomination sent to the Senate by the 
President of the United States and re- 
ported today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
nomination will be stated. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President’s nomination to fill the va- 
cancy on the Railroad Retirement Board 
has been reported unanimously by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HLL], 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare. It has been cleared 
on both sides of the aisle. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arlon E. Lyon, of California, to be a 
member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon on Thursday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


McNAMARA WARNS OF WASTE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of March 5 reports in 
a front-page article by Jack Raymond 
reporting the considered view of the Sec- 
retary of Defense that a program to go 
into production now with the contro- 
versial B-70 high-speed manned bomber 
would be a “serious waste of the Nation’s 
resources.” Mr. Raymond is the Times’ 
top Pentagon reporter, with an outstand- 
ing record for careful, accurate coverage 
of military affairs. This article, based 
as it is on the Secretary’s answers to 
specific questions, can be considered au- 
thoritative. This is, of course, the Secre- 
tary’s response to the unanimous action 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
on Thursday in ordering the Pentagon 
to spend $491 million more than the ad- 
ministration had intended on the B-70 
program. 

Secretary McNamara’s position on the 
B-70 program is that “it does not appear 
wise at this time” to make a final com- 
mitment on what is estimated to be a 
$10 billion investment for the supersonic, 
high-altitude manned bomber. He re- 
peated his previously stated position 
that if future circumstances would ap- 
pear to make production of the B-70 de- 
sirable, the program could then be put 
into effect. But he believes that for the 
present it is wiser to proceed with the 
completion of the prototype develop- 
ment stage before moving into full 
production. 
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It is on this particular point that 
Secretary McNamara’s opinions carry 
special authority. His many years of 
experience in manufacturing as a pro- 
duction expert give him an excellent 
grasp on questions of this kind. He is 
outstandingly qualified to evaluate the 
costs and benefits of such a program. 

Secretary McNamara has earned the 
high regard of many individuals with 
responsibility for our Nation’s defense, 
including Senators and Representatives. 
His views on this serious question will, I 
know, be an important factor in the de- 
cision on appropriating funds this year 
for the B-70 program. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Raymond’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McNamara WARNS OF WASTE IN PLAN FOR 
FLEET or B-70's—Asserts Ir Is Nor WISE 
Now To Go BEYOND PRODUCTION OF THREE 
PROTOTYPE BOMBERS 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—Adoption of an Air 


Force plan to produce the controversial B-70 ' 


bomber in quantity would be a “serious 
waste of the Nation’s resources,” Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara said today. 

In response to questions, he expressed the 
opinion that it “does not appear wise at this 
time” to make a final commitment on what 
he estimated would be a $10 billion produc- 
tion program for the proposed supersonic 
high-altitude bomber. 

The Secretary pointed out, as he has in the 
past, that the administration's plans would 
permit a production program in the future 
“if circumstances appear to make this desir- 
able.” 

Mr. McNamara commented on the bomber 
program in view of a sudden revival of agita- 
tion for a production plan that previously 
had been rejected by the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations, 


PLAN REJECTED BY KENNEDY 


Present plans are limited to developing 
plane prototypes. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, made a per- 
sonal appeal for production of the B-70 as a 
weapons system in a White House visit a few 
weeks ago. But President Kennedy turned 
him down. 

The Air Force won support in Congress, 
however. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
unanimously voted on Thursday to “direct” 
the Pentagon to spend $491 million more 
than the administration had intended on 
the B-70 program. The extra money would 
permit development of the airplane as a 
weapons system, in accordance with Air Force 
wishes, rather than limiting it to three proto- 

8. 

The B-70 bomber, recently redesignated 
officially as the RS-70 for reconnaissance 
strike, has had a long history of delays and 
reprograming during which more than 61 
billion has been laid out for it, Preliminary 
studies on the plane were begun in 1953. It 
was pictured as a high altitude bomber that 
could travel 3 times the speed of sound, 
or some 2,200 miles an hour. It was given 
the name of Valkyrie. 

PRIME CONTRACTOR CHOSEN 

Following a competition in which the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co. and North American Avia- 
tion Corp. were the leaders, North American 
was selected as the prime contractor in 1957. 
The first contract was issued with the idea 
of having the first plane by June 1962, and 
a wing of 45 operational bombers early in 
1966, 
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In January 1958, Gen. Thomas D. White, 
then Air Force Chief of Staff, ordered an 
acceleration of the program to provide the 
first wing by about 18 months earlier than 
originally scheduled. But President Eisen- 
hower, in a budget review, ordered a reduc- 
tion in the funding. This put off the pro- 
duction schedule by 1 year. 

The program to develop the B-70 as a 
weapons system was terminated by the Ei- 
senhower administration a year later. The 
Pentagon was directed to develop a single 
prototype aircraft. 

In the ensuing public and private debate, 
Congress sided with the Air Force and ap- 
propriated more money for the plane than 
the administration had sought, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower refused to spend it. 


OBSOLESCENCE FORESEEN 


General Eisenhower, in an argument that 
has since been picked up by the Kennedy 
administration, contended that the plane 
would not come into inventory until U.S. 
missile strength would make it obsolete. 

The Kennedy administration increased 
the investment in the B-70 to permit the 
development to three prototype airplanes. 
However, it also rejected congressional ap- 
propriations to start a full-scale production 
line. A powerful Air Force campaign last 
year, including emphasis on Soviet advances 
in manned aircraft, falled to reverse the 
administration position. 

This year the administration requested 
$1,200,000 to continue developing the plane 
simply for test purposes. 

But General LeMay, in testimony before 
Congress, advocated a $5 million expendi- 
ture. He pointed to existing plans to shut 
down production this year on B-52 and B-58 
bombers. Thus, without the B-70, the 
United States would have no manned bomb- 
ers earmarked for future production. 

Secretary McNamara discussed the B-70 
program with General LeMay and Secretary 
of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert yesterday 
morning. In an interview later, Mr. McNa- 
mara said: 

“The program which I recommended to 
the President and which he has presented 
to Congress proposes the expenditure of 
$1,300 million for the development of the 
B-70. In accordance with this program, the 
first B-70 will fly in December 1962, the sec- 
ond in September 1963, and the third in 
June 1964.“ 

SAYS CHOICE REMAINS 


“This program provides us with the option 
of introducing the plane into full production 
in the future if circumstances appear to 
make this desirable. The 1963 military pro- 
gram and budget provides for over 1,000 
Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, plus 41 submarines 
with over 650 Polaris missiles, plus more 
than 1,000 B-52, B-47, and B-58 bombers. 

“In view of the size of these forces, it 
does not appear wise at this time to make 
a final commitment to a $10 billion B-70 
production program. To do so would, in 
my Opinion, be a serious waste of the Na- 
tion's resources.” 

The Secretary’s session with the Air Force 
leaders was reported to be amicable. After- 
ward, Mr. McNamara and Mr. Zuckert, a 
friend and associate of many years, played 
squash in the Pentagon gym. The 50-year- 
old Air Force Secretary, 5 years older than 
his superior, won the match. 

Once again official sources emphatically 
denied rumors that General LeMay and the 
administration were at such odds over the 
B-70 program and other strategic weapons 
programs that his resignation was pending. 

The Secretary did not comment on the 
House Armed Services Committee's action in 
seeking to direct the Pentagon to spend on 
the B-70. In keeping with past practice, 
he reserved comment until congressional ac- 
tion was final. 
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WISCONSIN PURE MILK COOPERA- 
TIVE SUPPORTS PRESIDENT’S 
FARM BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee conducted hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s farm bill, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962. In those hearings an 
excellent and concise statement was fur- 
nished by Mr. William Eckles, manager 
of the Pure Milk Products Cooperative 
of Fond du Lac, Wis., which cooperative, 
incidentally, has a membership of over 
15,000 dairy farmers. 

Mr. Eckles devoted special attention 
to the provisions of the bill affecting the 
dairy industry. He strongly supported 
enactment of the resolution recom- 
mended by the President to maintain 
dairy price supports at their present 
level until the end of the year, to give 
dairy farmers time to work out a pro- 
gram to cope with the sudden sharp rise 
in surpluses, due principally to the un- 
expected, unprecedented drop in con- 
sumption this past year. 

He also suggested five specific amend- 
ments, on important matters of detail in 
the President’s proposed dairy program, 
which would make it a more satisfactory 
and equitable means of enabling pro- 
ducers to set their output at levels which 
can be marketed at fair prices. 

The statement furnished by Bill Eckles 
concludes: “We urge adoption of the 
‘food and agriculture program of 1962’ 
with the aforementioned suggested 
changes.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PURE MILK PRODUCTS COOPERA= 
TIVE, Fonp DU Lac, WIS., IN SUPPORT OF 
BL S. 2786—THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
Acr oF 1962 
This organization, made up of over 15,000 

Wisconsin dairy farmers, supports the Food 

and Agricultural Act of 1962. 

The organization considers it a privilege 
to submit its views on this all-important 
subject. Agriculture is the basic industry 
of the country, and its prosperity is the 
basis of the Nation's economic well-being. 
If agriculture is in a depression, other 
branches of our economy will soon be in 
trouble with unemployment and depressed 
business activity. 

The proposals to use and properly manage 
an abundant agriculture in needed quanti- 
ties without undue waste and expense is 
sound, logical, and sensible. 

The conservation of our resources that 
are presently unneeded for future people 
of this and other countries is sound and a 
worthy investment. Their use in provid- 
ing recreational and conservation projects 
until needed for food and fiber production 
are worthy projects. 

The development of resources in rural 
areas is an activity of great future value. 
People kept occupied, employed, and lo- 
cated in rural areas, will not burden un- 
employment rolls and replace urban people 
as employees. 

Agriculture's abundant production has not 
to date been fully usable. Great popula- 
tion growth will not, in the near future, 
use the products of American farms. 

High storage costs or carrying big stock- 
piles are uneconomical to taxpayers and the 
Government. Overproduction depresses 
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prices and farm returns unless Government 
supports prices at reasonable levels. 

A sounder program than overproduction 
stockpiled at great expense or ruinously low 
prices because of reduced Government ex- 
penditures for supports, seems to be a 
managed production and marketing program 
for agricultural products. 

We will direct our primary concern to the 
dairy programs of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962. This is the business closest to 
this organization. 

We strongly believe milk and dairy prod- 
ucts are sufficiently essential as foods to 
merit special consideration. 

We urge continuation of the present sup- 
port program at $3.40 per hundredweight un- 
til this Congress can develop a program that 
would be voted upon by dairy farmers of 
the Nation. The program should give the 
milk producers an opportunity to balance 
supplies with needs in turn for a higher 
income. 

We urge special care in developing a dairy 
program. Dairying is a long-term, expensive, 
confining, agricultural pursuit. 

We would request that Congress consider 
amendments to the dairy provisions of the 
Food and Agricultural Act of 1962 as pro- 
posed that would: 

1, Assure protection from imports while 
farmers are living with quotas or allotments 
to balance dairy and milk marketings and 
consumption. It seems very illogical for 
American dairy farmers to be subject to limi- 
tations if low-grade, cheaply produced for- 
eign products are permitted to come in. 

2. Permit the retention of dairy produc- 
tion in areas to which it is obviously best 
adapted. The movement of quotas or al- 
lotments from one area to another should 
be carefully supervised and controlled, so 
that they did not move to uneconomic re- 
gions. The movement of quotas or allot- 
ments into the hands of speculators or non- 
bona fide dairy farmers must be prevented. 

8. Provide a level of supports that are 
more specific than the present draft pro- 
vides. The 75-percent floor in effect for 
several years would seem a logical base from 
which price levels would operate. We believe 
the dairy program should be assured of this 
floor, because of the importance of milk and 
dairy products as the most essential and 
basic food. We also believe the 90-percent 
ceiling should be removed. Records of the 
USDA indicate that dairy farm labor returns 
are far below other pursuits. Parity of 
income would be a better objective. 

4. Prohibit the declaration of deficit or 
short production areas, except in cases of 
extreme emergencies. We know of no area 
where sufficient milk is not available to 
supply the fluid product needs of the area. 
Manufactured products can be easily moved 
to these areas from regions of most economic 
domestic production. 

5. Provide for quotas or allotments on all 
milk producers who market milk or butter- 
fat products from their farms. The setting 
of a volume below which the production 
or marketing allotments would not apply, 
would be invitations to hundreds of small 
operations even within the same families 
to evade the requirements. Commercial 
dairy farm operators are entitled to protec- 
tion from the scads of small exempt opera- 
tions that would tend to develop if any 
exceptions are allowed. 

The priuciple of giving a producer of a 
commodity, in this case milk, an individual 
voice in the program he desires, is reasonable. 

We urge the adoption of the “Food and 
Agriculture Program of 1962" with the afore- 
mentioned suggested changes. 

Producers of milk and butterfat are en- 
titled to a vote on a program prior to its 
adoption. 

We recommend the adoption of the legis- 
lation with a retention of the present price 
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levels and program, until this long-term 
program could go to dairy farmers for their 
approval or disapproval. 


REBUTTAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE EXTREME RIGHTWING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, March 2, the New York Times pub- 
lished an excellent summary from a 
booklet entitled “Communism: Threat 
to Freedom,” by the Reverend John F. 
Cronin, which was published by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. In 
my judgment, the pamphlet deserves the 
careful attention of all of us who are 
interested in national unity and a sound 
approach to national and international 
social and political problems. It is an 
effective rebuttal of the philosophy of 
the extreme rightwing, which has been 
so vocal in the public prints during the 
past year or so. I congratulate the 
Catholic Church and the Reverend John 
F. Cronin for having sponsored so effec- 
tive a statement of true Americanism, 
and I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the booklet be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM CATHOLIC BOOKLET ON THE 
RIGHTWING 


The Communist Party in the United States 
dates from 1919. During the 43 years of its 
existence here, it has varied in strength and 
effectiveness. For 15 years, 1935-50, it pros- 
pered both in terms of numbers and influ- 
ence. After 1950, a sharp decline set in. By 
the 1960's, it reached its lowest ebb in terms 
of membership, finances, and influence on 
American opinion and policy. 

The Communists that remain are by no 
means inactive. But compared with their 
activities and influence 20 years ago, Com- 
munists today are weak and impotent. Yet, 
in the 1960's, strong reaction against do- 
mestic communism is sweeping the land. 
Well financed and attended crusades, which 
would have been manna from heaven in 1946, 
are increasingly evident. Speakers and writ- 
ers for such groups are vigorously fighting 
problems that were mostly solved by 1950, 
and neglecting the far greater dangers of 
Communist subversion in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and the general world Com- 
munist offensive. 

In many parts of the country, hysteria and 
suspicion are becoming increasingly evident. 
A virulent form of disunity is weakening us 
in the world struggle against communism, 
and performing this disservice in the name of 
militant anticommunism. Many Americans 
are confused and bewildered by the whole 
trend. 

FALSE PROPHETS MISLEAD 


It is easy to dismiss such events by name 
calling. But such an approach is unfair to 
millions of Americans who desperately want 
to do something about communism. They 
have been misled by false prophets, but these 
ordinary Americans are not extremists or 
crackpots. 

Their basic problem is frustration and 
even fear. They have seen the Soviet Union 
apparently gaining in its struggle to commu- 
nize the world. Those who would have 
Americans concentrate on a minor threat of 
domestic subversion and ignore subversion 
and Communist in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are misleading the 
American people. Whatever their motives, 
they are effectively aiding the Communist 
cause. 
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They are most effective when they can 
quote “experts” to bolster their cause. 

There are three types of experts“ whose 
credentials should be scrutinized with care. 
They are former agents of the FBI (Federal 
Bureau of Investigation), former informants 
for the FBI, and persons who have had first- 
hand contact with the Communist Party, 
either as members or victims. 

Many of the more voc-] anti-Communist 
groups have connected communism with 
social philosophies they find unpopular. 
Many, for example, use the argument ex- 
pressed by a former high Government official 
in late 1961. It runs this way: Liberalism 
(or the Fair Deal or the New Frontier) is the 
same as the welfare state. The welfare state 
is socialism, And the Communists say that 
they are Socialists. Hence, liberalism is 
communism. 


BAD LOGIC IS DISCERNED 


Actually this statement is bad logic and 
worse history. As logic, it would make the 
encyclical of Pope John XXIII, Mater et 
Magistra (Christianity and Social Progress), 
a defense of communism. The encyclical 
advocates or does not reprove many specific 
items rejected by extremist groups (the use 
of the income tax to equalize burdens, and to 
undeveloped natives, Government action to 
smooth out economic change, social in- 
surance, and to agriculture, housing sub- 
sidies, etc.) . 

The violent and bitter struggle for racial 
equality in the United States has often 
prompted charges that Communists were be- 
hind these activities. 

Actually, it is an amazing fact that the 
Communists have had such little success 
among the Negroes. 

In fact, Negro leaders and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negro people have rejected 
Communist influence and have insisted that 
they are true Americans. Whenever Com- 
munist influence is detected by the NAACP 
(National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People) or CORE, it is promptly 
removed. 

Protestant churches, especially the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, have also been a 
target for attack. Behind these attacks one 
usually finds opposition to the “social gos- 
pel” or to alleged modernist trends in organ- 
ized protestanism. 


PROTESTANT CLERGY DEFENDED 


Communist influence among the Protes- 
tant clergy today is virtually nonexistent. 

Some anti-Communist sources are also 
anti-Semitic. These groups are small and 
have little influence except among bigots. 
The organized Jewish community in the 
United States is strongly opposed to com- 
munism. 

Groups opposed to the United Nations 
often use alleged Communist infiltration or 
even control as a weapon in attacking this 
organization. 

Some of these opponents are basically 
isolationist and use the Communist charge 
as a handy weapon. Catholics who deny our 
international responsibilities do so in the 
face of repeated papal assertions of our moral 
obligation to seek world order, world pros- 
perity and world peace. 

The labor movement, and certain labor 
leaders, have also been the targets of special 
pleaders. Yet the CIO Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, wing of the labor move- 
ment expelled its Communist unions well 
before the general public became excited 
about the problem. Both wings have been 
working for years to fight for free labor 
unions, and against Communist unions, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

DISTORTIONS ARE OUTLINED 

Offenses charged to Communist infiltra- 

tion also include fluoridation of water, pro- 


moting mental health, and organized ped- 
dling of smut. Yet our organized dental 
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profession supports fluoridation of water. 
The medical profession endorses sound men- 
tal-health programs. And organized pornog- 
raphy is a commercial venture, with no 
proven link to the Communist Party. 

The menace of communism is much too 
real and much too worldwide for the Ameri- 
can people to tolerate and support the dis- 
torted and misleading charges outlined 
above. Simple honesty and respect for truth 
should be adequate reasons for avoiding 
these efforts. But they are more than dis- 
honest, they are also divisive. They sow 
distrust in our Nation at a time when na- 
tional unity is imperative. They weaken 
our democracy by spreading suspicions of 
treason in Government and asking Ameri- 
cans to use Communist tactics against fel- 
low Americans. If carried far enough, these 
movements would paralyze American diplo- 
macy. When every discussion with the Com- 
munist powers is considered a sign of weak- 
ness or even treason, then we are left with 
only two stark alternatives: surrender or 
war. Surely our commonsense should tell 
us that we should seek some middle course 
between these extremes. 

A mature and strong people have the inner 
strength to live with occasional frustration 
and failure. It does not cry disloyalty every 
time its will is thwarted. When honest mis- 
takes of judgment are made, it seeks to cor- 
rect them through the democratic process. 
Temper tantrums resulting from frustra- 
tions are not welcomed even in young chil- 
dren, In adults, they are signs of serious 
immaturity. There is much to be done to 
combat the menace of world communism. 
It is time for Americans to close ranks and 
to fight the real enemy on the real battle- 
ground with real weapons. If we fail in 
this, we shall be so weakened internally that 
Communist conquest will be inevitable. 

For the average citizen who asks: What 
can I do to fight communism? The answer 
might well be: Devote all your strength and 
energy, in concert with your fellow Ameri- 
cans, to build national unity and moral 
strength. Practice your religion, and make 
it a vital force in your community, Even 
in dealing either moral evils, concentrate 
less on denunciation and more on giving 
leadership and example. Be a man of integ- 
rity in your work. Make your family out- 
standing by the quality of parental love and 
discipline you show. Unite with your neigh- 
bors for a high moral standard in your com- 
munity. Work for racial justice and har- 
mony. Do your part to make this a better 
and stronger Nation, and we shall not fear 
what the Communists plot and scheme 
against us. 

Above all, we must have a broader vision 
of world needs. 


DISARMAMENT HOPES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we are 
all hopeful, if not too sanguine, that the 
conference about to meet in Geneva on 
the subject of disarmament and peace 
will result in some meaningful progress 
in that disputed area. An excellent col- 
umn on this subject written by the well- 
known commentator, Peter Edson, ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News 
on Thursday, March 1. I ask unanimous 
consent that the column be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISARMAMENT Hopes 
(By Peter Edson) 

One stated goal for the 18-power United 
Nations Disarmament Conference opening in 
Geneva March 14 is to keep it going till 
something constructive comes out of it. 
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The American delegation at the outset 
will be headed by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Director William C. Foster of the new, 
independent Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, and chief U.S. atomic test-ban 
negotiator Arthur H. Dean. The full dele- 
gation with many technicians, advisers, and 
experts will go prepared for everything but 
not knowing what to expect. 

President Kennedy and British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan will not be there, in- 
suring that the talks will not start off as a 
summit conference, which Russian Chair- 
man Nikita Khrushchey wants it to be. 
Khrushchev and Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko may or may not be there. If 
they're not, Russia’s test-ban and disarma- 
ment monkeywrench thrower, Seymon K, 
Tsarapkin, is apt to be their head man, 

What the other delegations will do—in- 
cluding the eight new neutral members added 
since the 10-nation West-East disarmament 
conference was wrecked by the Russians in 
1960—is equally up in the air. Still, the out- 
look is not hopeless. 

Both Russia and the Western Powers now 
openly admit that in a nuclear war there 
can be no winner—only mutual destruction. 

The cost of nuclear weapons and missile 
delivery is so great that neither side can 
really afford it and both admit the money 
should be used for more constructive pur- 
poses. 

The U.S. delegation goes to Geneva with 
some new, startling proposals which it hopes 
the Russians will accept. 

One is to open initial zones of inspection 
for both’ sides, these zones to be gradually 
enlarged. This was included in the Soviet 
plan submitted last September 27. 

Another is for the use of sampling tech- 
niques for spot checks on compliance and 
agreed-upon stages of disarmament. This 
involves some risk, but it opens the door to 
inspection. 

After a period of general debate in plenary 
session, to educate the new members, the 
United States hopes that several working 
committees can be set up to tackle other 
specific areas. 

How to limit vehicles for nuclear weapons 
delivery. How to establish exchange of in- 
formation on existing armaments, subject 
to verification by ground control posts on 
both sides. 

Specific proposals may be submitted on re- 
duction of nuclear materials production, re- 
duction of the dangers of surprise attack, 
limitation on distribution of nuclear mate- 
ne and weapons know-how to other coun- 

ries. 

The greatest handicap to reaching an 
agreement at Geneva is that it may be neces- 
sary to settle the Berlin, Vietnam, and other 
crises before there can be any disarmament, 

Also, no disarmament agreement can be 
made effective unless it is made binding on 
Communist China, 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACTS OF DIS- 
ARMAMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the morn- 
ing newspapers, particularly the New 
York Times, published a summary of a 
most important study prepared for the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, entitled “Economic Impacts of 
Disarmament.” This is the result of 
the work of a panel presided over by 
Mr. Emil Benoit, associate professor of 
international business at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This study deserves the consideration 
of all Members of the Congress and of 
the American public generally. I ask 
unanimous consent that the broad con- 
clusions of the panel, put in summary 
form and appearing on pages 2 and 3 of 
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the study, be printed in full at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY PANEL 


(a) That disarmament of the type, and 
at the pace which the panel considers to 
be implied by the U.S. program for general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world, submitted to the United Nations on 
September 25, 1961—after allowance for pro- 
posed expansion in National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) and civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) programs 
and the requirements of disarmament in- 
spection and international peace enforce- 
ment—should create small danger of provok- 
ing immediate depression in our economy, 
assuming sensible adjustment policies and 
vigorous Government leadership to dispel 
adverse effects on business and consumer 
anticipations and to provide reassurance that 
aggregate demand will not be allowed to 
decline precipitantly; 

(b) That a steady decline in defense 
spending spread over several years may prove 
a significant drag on the economy and pose 
serious problems for policymakers, These 
problems can be mastered by the applica- 
tion of appropriate policies, the chief ob- 
stacles to which would be political resistance 
rather than deficiencies in our economic 
knowledge; 

(c) That structural problems in particu- 
lar industries or areas are unavoidable and 
could be serious for the individuals, com- 
panies, and communities prominently af- 
fected; 

(d) That the alleviation of these struc- 
tural difficulties may require a variety of 
adjustment programs, some providing as- 
sistance for the retraining, temporary sup- 
port, and relocation of individuals and re- 
conversion and diversification of enterprises, 
some promoting the importation of new in- 
dustries into areas hard hit by the closing 
of defense plants and installations, and some, 
perhaps, seeking new publicly supported 
uses of national importance for part of our 
existing defense resources, particularly our 
capabilities in research and development; 

(e) That included in the latter category 
might be research and development pro- 
grams on technological bottlenecks imped- 
ing international economic development, 
which could also make a significant contri- 
bution to one of our major foreign policy 
objectives; 

(f) That the impact of disarmament 
would only accentuate structural problems 
which already exist and which will have to 
be solved anyhow if the Nation is to pro- 
duce up to its full potentialities; 

(g) That if these problems are overcome, 
achievement of major national goals will be 
greatly facilitated by the use of the human 
and material resources released from the 
defense program; 

(h) That within wide limits the Nation 
can afford to have as high or as low a level 
of defense expenditure as is deemed polit- 
ically desirable and should feel no constraint 
on the economic side in adjusting defense 
expenditures to whatever level seems best 
to accord with our political objectives. How- 
ever, advance planning by Government at 
all levels and by business firms, labor unions, 
and other private organizations is required 
if the economy is to adjust smoothly to sig- 
nificant changes in the level of defense 
spending, particularly such as would result 
from general and complete disarmament. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD AND RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months there has been considerable 
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public discussion regarding our Reserve 
and National Guard program. These 
discussions have followed the mobiliza- 
tion of our military Reserve Forces in 
connection with the Berlin crisis. 

In all, some 150,000 members of the 
Army and Air National Guard, and 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Reserve were 
called to active duty, as President Ken- 
nedy has said, “to prevent a war, not to 
fight a war.’ But if war had been 
thrust upon us, they would have been 
ready. 

The quick mobilization of our forces 
created severe problems. There were 
some inequities. Some administrative 
and supply deficiencies came to light. 
These were corrected in very short or- 
der. There were, in addition, some 
complaints on the part of a relatively 
few of those called to duty, especially 
those who had some genuine hardship or 
personal family problems. 

These cases received widespread pub- 
licity, but in spite of the few cases which 
received public attention, there is no 
doubt that this has been the most suc- 
cessful mobilization, by far, in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

The tragedy of the situation is that a 
shadow has been cast unfairly on the 
overwhelming majority of the individ- 
uals called—who have worked hard and 
have carried out their assigned missions 
and orders effectively and without com- 
plaint. I believe that the public should 
have more information regarding the 
splendid job our reservists and national 
guardsmen have done. We have a sound 
military Reserve program, one which 
has met the test of time and has fur- 
nished the required trained men to meet 
any emergency, all over the world. 

And so today, I want to address my 
remarks to this end. 

I have given this problem considerable 
study and have made a personal investi- 
gation of the facts. It has been my 
privilege to talk with many of the 
people who have been called, both of- 
ficers and enlisted men. Their record 
speaks for itself. These are outstanding 
men, dedicated to the task to be per- 
formed and loyal to their Nation. I do 
not think they should be done an in- 
justice, nor that the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard program should be en- 
dangered. In fact, I am convinced that 
we should put additional emphasis on 
the maintenance of a ready, trained Re- 
serve Force. Throughout our history, we 
have maintained this program to our 
great advantage during times of unfore- 
seen emergencies. 

Many times I am asked if I see any 
prospect of a decrease in the cost of our 
vast military programs in the near fu- 
ture. I am compelled to answer each 
time that, in view of the mounting costs 
of modern weapons, including missiles, I 
do not see any chance to decrease it soon. 
The only way to prevent greatly increas- 
ing the cost is through a better emphasis 
on our Reserve and National Guard pro- 
grams, whereby we utilize the talent and 
training of men who have already been 
in the military service, and have been 
basically trained already, and are pre- 
pared to move forward on short notice. 
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Among the units called, I am proud to 
say, my home State of Mississippi was 
very well represented. 

Our 153d Air National Guard Tactical 
Reconnaissance Squadron, with 406 of- 
ficers and enlisted men, is now serving 
on active duty at its home station in 
Meridian. I am very familiar with the 
outstanding record of this squadron, 
which has long been one of the Nation's 
leading Air Guard Squadrons. It was 
rated combat-ready long before it was 
mobilized. While it was not deployed to 
Europe as some of the other Air Guard 
Squadrons were—and much to its dis- 
appointment—it is thoroughly familiar 
with its oversea deployment route, hav- 
ing fown simulated routes from time to 
time. It could, with no exaggeration, be 
deployed on 24 hours’ notice. 

For the Army, Mississippi has provided 
21 separate units. Sixteen of these are 
Army National Guard units and five are 
Army Reserve units. These units are 
now scattered throughout the United 
States, strengthening our Army in this 
time of crisis. They are truly a cross- 
section of our State, with home stations 
at Bay Saint Louis, Bruce, Calhoun City, 
Charleston, Clarksdale, Gulfport, Hous- 
ton, Jackson, McComb, Meridian, 
Natchez, Pascagoula, Poplarville, Vicks- 
burg, Webb, West Point, and Yazoo City. 
In all, 1,802 members of the Mississippi 
National Guard have answered the call 
to active duty, and more than 300 mem- 
bers of the Army Reserve. 

Mr. President, I am glad to say that 
every Mississippi unit has passed the 
Army training tests, given to those called 
to active duty to test their combat readi- 
ness. This is an outstanding record and 
reflects the effectiveness of our National 
Guard program, under the able leader- 
ship of our State adjutant general, Maj. 
Gen. William P. Wilson. 

Our naval reservists from Mississippi 
have responded in admirable fashion. 
A number of Navy men were called to 
active duty, including a naval recon- 
naissance squadron made up primarily 
of Mississippians, assigned to duty at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, where they are 
playing an important role in carrying 
out-our commitments in the Caribbean 
area. Other Mississippi naval re- 
servists have important assignments. 

We are proud of these Mississippi 
units, just as I am sure my colleagues 
and their constituents are proud of the 
units ordered to duty from their home 
States. 

I mention these units from my State 
not in contrast and not because they 
are superior to those from other States, 
but because they are units of which I 
have personal knowledge. I personally 
know many of the officers and enlisted 
men who comprise the units. I even 
know something about their homelife, 
and the sacrifices they have made in 
carrying out their regular training and 
also when they were called to active 
duty. I have great pride in them, not 
only because they are from my home 
State, but also because they are worthy 
units of this great Reserve and National 
Guard program. As I have said, I am 
sure there are other units just as worthy 
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in other States. However, it certainly 
makes one’s blood tingle to know some 
of the very high quality units we do 
have, and the men in them, 

These units were called because we 
faced a grave national crisis—perhaps 
the gravest crisis since World War I. 
Premier Khrushchev was threatening to 
sign a unilateral peace treaty with the 
East German puppet government, and 
thereby, with a single stroke of the pen, 
end our established rights of access to 
Berlin. We as a nation were determined 
to defend these rights—and the free- 
dom of West Berlin—at any cost, even 
if that cost meant war. 

As a result of this impending crisis, 
President Kennedy asked the Congress 
for emergency authorization to build up 
our Armed Forces, short of declaring a 
national emergency. The Congress re- 
sponded within a week, authorizing a 
mobilization of up to 250,000 members 
of the Reserve components from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

This callup and the response thereto 
was a major deterrent factor, and was 
heard last August and September and 
October in the Kremlin. I believe this 
is what turned the tide with reference to 
the Berlin crisis. No solution has been 
found to the Berlin crisis, but the active 
agitation and threats and the imminence 
of more serious trouble certainly have 
subsided. It was not due merely to what 
the President did and what the Con- 
gress did, but also, certainly, to what 
these units did. There was a fine re- 
sponse from these Reserve and National 
Guard units all over the Nation. These 
men were taken away from their homes 
from their firesides, from their profes- 
sions, from their callings and skills and 
jobs; away from their families. Instead 
of a sour response, or complaints across 
the board, we had as a whole the finest 
type of response from these men, and an 
indication of loyalty and dedication and 
determination to do their part. 

That was shared not only by them, but 
by their families and their business asso- 
ciates, as well. I think it was a great 
psychological factor in addition to the 
force that was behind the military num- 
bers involved. That fact within itself 
was the real deterrent; it was the real 
noise which got through and was heard 
by the Kremlin. 

One of the most impressive aspects of 
this callup was the mobilization of our 
Air Reserve Forces, including almost 
21,000 Air National Guardsmen and 6,000 
Air Force reservists. This was accom- 
plished with very little public notice, 
but has resulted in a very substantial 
increase in our conventional fighter 
strength in Europe. The Air Guard has 
added the equivalent of seven tactical 
fighter wings, one tactical reconnais- 
sance wing, and two global air transport 
wings to the active Air Force, while the 
Air Force Reserve’s two wings of five 
troop carrier squadrons are now serving 
with the Tactical Air Command. 

The highlight of the Air National 
Guard mobilization was the greatest 
oversea deployment of jet fighters in 
our history. Within 1 month of their 
recall last October 1, combat-ready pilots 
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of the Air National Guard flew more than 
200 jet fighters from their home com- 
munities to bases in Europe. 

Think of that, Mr. President. More 
than 200 jet fighters were flown by these 
guardsmen from the places where they 
lived, where they were members of the 
community, where they trained, and 
were flown directly to the bases in West- 
ern Europe. 

These men were part-time pilots, who 
had had very little overwater flying ex- 
perience. They were called upon to fly 
across the North Atlantic in wintry 
weather. Because of the range limita- 
tions of their aircraft, it was necessary 
for them to go via the Azores or via the 
Greenland-Iceland-Scotland route, each 
route calling for highly skilled naviga- 
tion and _ cruise-control techniques. 
Under such circumstances, it is a re- 
markable tribute to their skill and train- 
ing that every plane reached its assigned 
destination without a single mishap. 

I emphasize again that this happened 
within 1 month after the recall on 
October 1. 

On November 1, when the first of these 
planes was landing in Europe, the Air 
Force recalled three more Air National 
Guard squadrons, equipped with the 
supersonic F-104 Starfighter. Within 
3 days, advance detachments from 
these squadrons were on their way to 
bases in Spain and Germany. 

The F-104 does not have the range 
capability to cross the Atlantic under its 
own power, so the planes were disman- 
tled, loaded into big transports of the 
Military Air Transport Service and fer- 
ried to Europe. So quickly and efficiently 
did these units accomplish the move 
that by November 24—hardly 3 weeks 
after they were mobilized—Air Guard 
F-104 pilots began flying alert missions 
from bases in Europe. 

Mr. President, it is noteworthy that 
within 24 days after the call at the com- 
munity level was answered, these men 
were actually flying alert missions from 
bases in Europe, even though the planes 
could not be flown there but had to be 
dismantled, loaded into transports, and 
carried overseas. 

In accomplishing this deployment in 
such a manner, these Air Guardsmen 
proved themselves worthy of the highest 
praise from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Eugene M. Zuckert, who empha- 
sized their importance in these words: 

My warmest salute to the men of your 
command on their highly successful deploy- 
ment to Europe. The manner in which the 
deployment was conducted so soon after 
recall could only be the result of sustained 
superior performance. It is my desire that 
every man in your organization knows of 
the pride the whole Air Force feels in this 
accomplishment, which reflects the high 
standard set and maintained in Air National 
Guard training. 


In the Naval Reserve, nearly 8,000 
officers and men were called. They came 
on duty with little fanf are or publicity, 
and this may well be a tribute to the 
men themselves, and to the Navy as a 
whole, for the smoothness with which 
they accomplished the whole exercise. 
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A total of 13 destroyers and 27 de- 
stroyer escorts were returned to sea for 
antisubmarine warfare missions. These 
ships have been completely integrated 
with the destroyer forces Atlantic and 
destroyer forces Pacific and are now on 
duty in the Mediterranean, the North 
Sea, and the Far East. 

In addition to these, 18 antisubmarine 
air squadrons were activated. These are 
now stationed in the continental United 
States and are conducting regular anti- 
submarine patrols. 

It was in connection with the Army’s 
mobilization of Reserve components 
that most of the adverse publicity 
occurred. As I have stated, there were 
some shortcomings on the part of the 
Army and some complaints on the part 
of the reservists themselves. But they 
represented only such a small percent- 
age of those recalled. The widespread 
publicity regarding a relatively few inci- 
dents has created a distorted impression 
that our Reserve program is ineffective. 
This is unfortunate, indeed, and wholly 
unjustified by the facts. 

Actually, the real condition is exactly 
to the contrary. 

General Van Fleet, serving as the per- 
sonal representative to the Secretary of 
the Army, visited many of the training 
camps and found things running 
smoothly, with both readiness and morale 
running very high. The distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
who is now in the Chamber, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] came back with similar re- 
ports after having visited units from 
their States. And just days ago the 
Army Chief of Staff, Gen. George H. 
Decker, returned from an inspection tour 
with this report: 

Results of my visit were most gratifying. 
Morale is uniformly excellent, officers and 
men have a high sense of purpose, are ex- 
tremely proud of their units and are resent- 
ful of the unfavorable reflection on them 
caused by the complaints of a few. They are 
working hard to complete successfully their 
intensified training program and the Army 
training tests administered at the conclusion 
of that period of training. Some shortages 
of equipment still exist but these are being 
corrected as fast as Army resources will per- 
mit. Shortages in some items, such as self- 
propelled artillery, aircraft, and communica- 
tions equipment will exist for some time. 
Unit commanders have advised me that thus 
far equipment shortages have had no signifi- 
cant adverse effect on training. 

The most impressive fact concerning the 
Reserve forces on active duty is the high 
quality of personnel of allranks. I was most 
favorably impressed by their keenness of 
mind, their professional skill and their devo- 
tion to duty. Iam convinced that they fully 
understand the reasons behind their callup 
and that the vast majority have accepted 
the interruption of their normal lives 
graciously. 


Mr. President, I repeat, for emphasis, 
that that was a statement of high com- 
mendation from Gen. George H. Decker, 
who is now the Army Chief of Staff. 

But over and above that, it is impor- 
tant to remember what these units have 
actually accomplished: that the imme- 
diate expansion of the Army—and its 
training base—was possible only because 
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it was possible to call up, in September, 
approximately 46,000 trained members of 
the Army National Guard and Army Re- 
serve both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of some 190 units, including the 
100th Reserve Training Division of Ken- 
tucky. Later, in October, the additional 
callup of two full National Guard divi- 
sions—the 32d Infantry of Wisconsin 
and the 49th Armored of Texas—to- 
gether with 249 smaller Guard and Re- 
serve units, made available the ready 
forces required to reconstitute our stra- 
tegic Reserve should it have been nec- 
essary to deploy the Regular divisions of 
STRAC on an emergency oversea mis- 
sion, This amounted to indispensable 
national security insurance at a most 
critical moment. 

I should like to repeat that statement: 
This amounted to indispensable national 
security insurance at a most critical 
moment. 

The same can be said of all Reserve 
component units and individuals—re- 
gardless of their branch of service—who 
have been called. Some have chosen 
to exaggerate the shortcomings; but the 
indisputable facts are these: The units 
are performing like professionals, and 
they have helped prevent a war. 

To emphasize this fact, I should like 
to quote a statement made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense at the time of a visit, 2 
months ago, to one of our units in 
Europe: 

I think you should realize how extremely 
important this movement has been. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer wrote President Kennedy 
that, in his opinion, the prime factor in- 
fluencing Khrushchev in his slowdown on 
the Berlin crisis was the swift, decisive build- 
up of American forces. 


Mr. President, that is a most signif- 
icant statement. I repeat with em- 
phasis that all that the President did, 
all that the Congress did, and all that 
all others did, had their place; but the 
greatest importance lay in the fact that 
these men were trained, that they were 
ready in units, and that they were ready 
to go on short notice. And they did go. 
Their families responded in the same 
dedicated fashion in which they did. 
Their communities had going-away, 
farewell parties for them, and entered 
with wholehearted spirit into the entire 
matter; and these troops were ready for 
combat service when they reached their 
destination. There has been no paral- 
lel to this in all our history, and I be- 
lieve that is the sound that got through 
to the Kremlin. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Mississippi on the 
very fine statement he is making. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington: 

Mr. JACKSON. His statement needs 
to be made. Much has been said about 
the Reserve program—some of it fair, 
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time we have used the military power 
represented in our Reserve program to 
achieve foreign-policy objectives. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct, 

Mr. JACKSON. The question has 


only in a hot war; but I think the se- 
ries of events of the past few months 
has demonstrated that our Reserves can 
play a most invaluable role in the broad 
area of national security. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, who has studied this matter 
over the years, is, in my judgment, ren- 
dering a great service in pulling to- 
gether all the arguments for and 
against, and in giving the country a fac- 
tual account of what really was ac- 
complished. This is most important, 
particularly in view of some unfortu- 
nate publicity which occurred during 
that period of time. So I wish to thank 
the Senator from Mississippi very much, 
indeed, for what he is doing. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for his kind remarks. 
I also commend him for his unvarying 
support throughout the years as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
of the proper kind of Reserve program, 
as well as in connection with other im- 
portant assignments he has in the Con- 
gress. He can proper evaluate, and also 
can appreciate, the situation in this 
crisis and the importance of what the 
members of the Reserve and National 
Guard units did in connection with get- 
ting us through it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to join the 
Senator from Washington commending 
the Senator from Mississippi on his very 
useful statement. It is an extremely 
important statement to my State. 

As the Senator from Mississippi has 
indicated, the fact is that the 32d Re- 
serve Division, Wisconsin National 
Guard, was called up. Our State is 
mighty proud of the Red Arrow Divi- 
sion; and, as Senators know, it has 
made a brilliant combat record. 

The Senator has stressed the sacri- 
fice which these men and their families 
and communities have made. As the 
Senator indicated in the course of his 
remarks, I had a chance to go to Wash- 
ington State, to visit the 32d Division, 
Wisconsin National Guard. That divi- 
sion has indeed the very strong morale 
to which the Senator from Mississippi 
has very properly referred. 

I believe that the points the Senator 
from Mississippi is making in the course 
of his speech have not been sufficiently 
stressed elsewhere. It is true that the 
Secretary of Defense has spoken of this 
situation, and the President of the 
United States has said something about 
it; but it is most important to know that 
these men played a major part in con- 
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nection with our handling of the Berlin 
crisis, The sacrifices they and their 
families have made have been most use- 
— and they have served our country 
well. 

I am also grateful to the Senator from 
Mississippi for making so well balanced 
a statement. He has pointed out that 
there were shortcomings on the part of 
the Army, that the shortcomings were 
significant, and that the Army has taken 
steps to correct them, and that they 
have been acknowledged. The Senator 
from Mississippi has also pointed out 
that some shortages of equipment ex- 
isted, and still exist, and that the Army 
is trying hard to correct them. 

I believe that his statement is, alto- 
gether, a most welcome and useful one; 
and I commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for it. The people 
of Wisconsin will, I know, be very grate- 
ful for what he has stated in the course 
of his speech—for instance for state- 
ments such as the following: 

The units are performing like profession- 
als, and they have helped prevent a war. 


And also the statement by the Secre- 
tary of Defense: 

I think you should realize how extremely 
important this movement has been. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer wrote President Kennedy 
that, in his opinion, the prime factor in- 
fluencing Khrushchev in his slowdown on 
the Berlin crisis was the swift, decisive 
buildup of American forces. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I am delighted that he, as a distin- 
guished member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and as one of the truly out- 
standing experts in the Senate on our 
Armed Forces, has made this statement 
this afternoon. I am sure members of 
the 32d Division will read it with grati- 
tude and with care, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin for his re- 
marks, and also for the constant interest 
he has shown in this problem through- 
out the time when the Wisconsin unit 
was directly involved. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I, too, 
am very glad the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, one of the great mem- 
bers of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, has made his statement 
about the service of the Reserves and the 
National Guard, 

As I am sure the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi knows, the first Reserve division 
called up was the 100th Reserve Divi- 
sion, of Kentucky, under the command 
of Maj. Gen. Dillman Rash. It has 
been serving with great ability and dis- 
tinction at Camp Chaffee, Ark. 

In addition to making this reference 
to the Kentucky division which is ren- 
dering important service—a division of 
which all Kentuckians are very proud— 
I wish to say that Iam glad the Senator 
from Mississippi has stressed the fact 
that these divisions of the National 
Guard are ready at times of crisis and 
emergency. Certainly it is important 
for all to realize that the fact that they 
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were ready undoubtedly had a great de- 
terrent effect at the time of the deepen- 
ing of the Berlin crisis. 

I am also glad that the Senator’s 
statement in regard to the service of the 
Reserve divisions has afforded an op- 
portunity to review the successes and 
also the shortcomings in connection 
with their training, preparation, and 
service. I know the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will pursue that subject very 
carefully, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, as will other 
Members. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for his remarks, and 
also for his interest in these programs. 
He is familiar with them; and Ken- 
tuckians always do their share, and a 
little more. 

It has been stated that the services 
had their weak spots and knew them; 
and I am glad to see that they are tak- 
ing steps to remedy that situation. 

I am sure the Reserve program at all 
times is both a necessity and a success, 
and also that in the future its valuable 
service can be repeated in even finer 
fashion. 

I also wish to emphasize that I was 
familiar with the business dislocations, 
the job dislocations, and the number 
of persons whose jobs were affected 
because some key persons in those 
companies were called away, with re- 
sultant jeopardy to many small busi- 
nesses—for instance, when the man- 
ager, perhaps a captain in one of these 
units, was called to duty. There were 
terrific repercussions in the commu- 
nities, as well as in the families. I 
believe there was only one lack in that 
connection, and it was because of the 
fact that in some cases the individuals 
concerned did not realize that they were 
playing very important and very nec- 
essary parts. When that fact was fully 
understood, the difficulty was cleared 
up. When we got through, we had 
cleared up a great many doubts in the 
minds of certain persons. 

Mr. President, I am about to conclude. 

We in America, where the concept of 
Ready Reserve Forces has been developed 
into a vital element of our military 
strength, can well be proud of the pa- 
triotic citizens who give much of their 
spare time to keep themselves prepared 
for duty when they are needed. 

We all hate to see the words of a few 
blown up out of all proportion to reflect 
unfavorably on the dedicated and hard- 
working citizen-soldiers. 

Here in the Congress, in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and in other 
committees of the Senate and House 
which share the responsibility for pro- 
viding the necessary resources for our 
National Guard and Reserve Forces, we 
have consistently worked to strengthen 
and vitalize the Reserve components as 
well as our Active Forces. We are aware 
of their great value to the Nation at 
comparatively small cost. I am sure I 
represent the sentiment of the Congress 
when I say that we pledge ourselves to 
assure continued strength and readiness 
of these units and individuals, many of 
whom have three times in one genera- 
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tion laid aside their civilian pursuits to 
bear arms in defense of our freedom. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate 
the able Senator from Mississippi for his 
intelligent and constructive comments 
on the Reserves and National Guard. He 
knows of this at least as well as anybody 
in the Senate. I especially commend 
him for calling attention to the heavy 
sacrifice many of these men have under- 
gone as a result of their service. As the 
Senator has so well stated, many of 
them have three times in one generation 
laid aside their civilian pursuits. We all 
know what that can do to a man’s future. 
He gets started, then goes in the service, 
comes back into civilian life again, gets 
started again, then goes into the service 
again. Then for the third time he does 
the same. With the obligations a man 
owes to his family, he is faced with the 
problem of starting up each time. 

I believe the fact there have been so 
few complaints is based on two reasons. 
First, as the President pointed out, these 
men are really a part of our Military 
Establishment, just as much as those 
who were on active duty stationed 
abroad. Second, the men themselves 
have shown willingness and patriotism 
in handling the job, both in this country 
and foreign countries. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
most admirable talk presented to the 
Senate this morning by one of the great 
authorities in this body on national de- 
fense. It is a fine address. I know each 
and every member of Reserve or Nation- 
al Guard units in Missouri, or Massa- 
chusetts, or Delaware, or any other State 
represented on the floor at this time, as 
well as Mississippi, will be grateful to the 
Senator for having pointed out this 
morning the truths with respect to our 
national defense needs. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri for his remarks and for 
his continued splendid, knowledgeable 
support of this program in all its tribula- 
tions. The Senator has had a molding 
hand, as well as an encouraging voice, in 
the program of the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard, all the way through, and 
there have been serious problems. 

I do not think there is any doubt now 
that the program has established and 
proven itself and will move forward. I 
know the Senator from Missouri, in his 
very fine way, will have a heavy hand in 
the program, in keeping it on a sound 
foundation and moving it forward in a 
proper way. 

May I emphasize again that we do not 
look with any sustained hope to reduc- 
ing the cost of our military programs. 
The costs are going up. Missiles cost 
more, Complicated weapons cost more. 
But here is a case where we can at least 
continue to stabilize it on a manpower 
basis. In fact, I think the only avenue 
by which we can hope to make reduc- 
tions over the years is to have a larger 
emphasis on our Reserve program. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 
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Mr. BOGGS. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
for his extremely fine presentation this 
afternoon. I think it has been a great 
service to the country. It was a very 
splendid statement, indeed, and I thank 
him for calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the successful mobilization of our 
National Guard and Reserve units in 
connection with the Berlin crisis. 

I am glad the Senator has touched so 
ably on the readiness and willingness of 
the guardsmen and reservists to serve 
their country despite the hardships and 
personal family problems which arise 
from action of this type. 

I am glad the Senator has pointed out 
that, although a great deal of publicity 
was given to some individuals or units 
where there have been these problems 
and congressional offices have received 
many letters from persons relating to 
their having to cope with hardships and 
family problems which necessarily re- 
sulted from a callup of this kind, in our 
State, as well as in all others, the great 
majority of guardsmen and reservists 
accepted the hardships as a part of their 
dedication to maintaining a strong 
America. 

We in Delaware are extremely proud of 
the men and officers of the Headquar- 
ters and Headquarters Company of the 
109th Ordnance Battalion from Middle- 
town, Del., the 1049th Transportation 
Company from New Castle, the 805th 
Station Hospital Unit from Wilming- 
ton, and the 116th Mobile Surgical Hos- 
pital Unit from Delaware, as well as 
many individuals who were called to 
active duty by the President in his order 
of the 19th of September 1961. 

These men, in the finest tradition of 
the National Guard and Reserve, have 
carried out their responsibilities as citi- 
zen-soldiers in this present emergency, 
and I concur wholeheartedly in the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi that 
their readiness and willingness and abil- 
ity to serve contributed greatly to the 
lessening of the tension in the Berlin 
crisis. 

I am happy to join with the Senator 
from Mississippi in commending all the 
National Guard and Reserve units and 
individuals who have given of their spare 
time and have kept themselves prepared 
for duty when they are needed and who 
have so willingly answered the call for 
service 


I urge, along with the Senator from 
Mississippi, continued support for a 
strong National Guard and an effective 
Reserve program. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware for a very fine statement. 
Certainly he has supported the Reserve 
and National Guard program before, and 
I know he will continue to do so in the 
future. 

May I add an additional word? I 
want to commend the Regular services 
for the time and attention they have 
given to the Reserve programs over the 
years. With the greatest emphasis of 
which I am capable, I wish to say I 
think it is their duty to emphasize it 
even more in the future. 
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I commend the individual officers in 
the Regular services who are assigned 
to training and administration of all the 
Reserve units. Such a program carries 
with it many problems. Many of them 
have worked very diligently and deserve 
a great deal of credit. I think their 
song is seldom sung and that they should 
be given recognition and credit for their 
part in the program. 

Mr. President, that concludes my 
remarks about the Reserves. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH subsequently 
said: Mr. President, earlier today the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] made a very forceful state- 
ment about the need for continuing a 
strong military Reserve Forces program, 
and he pointed out certain unfortunate 
publicity that was received by the 
Reserves in the callup last fall. 

I desire to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi for his very 
fine and forceful statement; and for the 
tribute he made to our organized 
Reserves. One of the divisions which 
was called up, the 49th Armored Division, 
was from my home State of Texas. I 
was present last fall at Dallas when the 
headquarters and other units were called 
up. The morale of that division was very 
high. The number of complaints was 
smaller than was the number of com- 
plaints in the infantry division with 
which I served in World War II. There 
was a minimum number of complaints 
when we consider that there was no 
shooting war and the men were free to 
write to the press. The complaints 
were minimal, and were not large in 
number, as has sometimes been 
represented. 

In practically all the cases with which 
I am familiar, the complainants were 
not the regular members of the Reserve, 
who had been doing their training for 
months, but were men who had just been 
called up for service and then put in the 
Reserve. Those who complained did not 
give a true picture of the morale of the 
trained Reserve, because they were newly 
inducted men. I have heard numerous 
times from the 49th Armored Division 
to that effect. I feel that opinion from 
the division is representative of the 
Reserves all over the country. Their 
morale and dedication have been high. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
has performed a valuable service. I 
think it would be tragic if the country 
cut down on the Reserve Forces. The 
Senator from Mississippi, who is on the 
Armed Services Committee, is very 
familiar with the program, and he has 
performed a service for the country in 
making his statement. 


NEED FOR SCIENCE MINDEDNESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Astro- 
naut John Glenn has kindled the en- 
thusiasm of America. His orbital flight 
should be an inspiration for the youth 
of America, and a cause toward which 
their effort and energy can be directed, 
with benefit to all mankind. 

Colonel Glenn and the other Ameri- 
can astronauts have blazed a pathway 
into outer space. It is up to the youth 
of America, those of this and future 
generations, to follow. 
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A new sea is to be charted. New 
worlds await discovery. The whole uni- 
verse remains to be explored and de- 
veloped. To do this, a new generation 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
are needed. I am confident our young 
people need only the leadership to guide 
them in preparing themselves. And I 
am confident our high schools, colleges, 
and universities of this great Nation will 
join hands to stimulate this necessary 
wider interest in science. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News on February 
27, 1962, treats this subject in a most 
creditable fashion. I am pleased to 
commend its reading to the Members of 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: SCIENCE MINDEDNESS 

This country will need many John 
Glenns—with a full supporting cast of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians—for the 
great tasks of space exploration which have 
only now begun. 

Today some 30,000 Americans in Govern- 
ment, industry, and the research field are 
said to be more or less directly engaged in 
our space effort. 

Before this decade is out, it is estimated 
by U.S. space officials that more than 100,000 
individuals will be involved. 

In the words of Dr. M. H. Trytten, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Director of Scien- 
tific Personnel, the job of finding and train- 
ing these thousands of specialists “takes on 
the color of a mobilization effort.” 

He and many others concerned over the 
rising, unfulfilled demand for specialists be- 
lieve the mobilizing must start among quite 
young Americans. The questions are how to 
stir their interest and search out their 
talents. 

Recently Dr. Glenn Seaborg, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, suggested 
some strides might be made by reminding 
youngsters they don’t have to be geniuses to 
jump into space science or any other variety. 

Some science educators caution, however, 
that the road to competence is sufficiently 
long so that young people with a scientific 
or technical bent ought to begin studying 
math, physics, and chemistry at a tender age. 

Dr. John S. Richardson, expert in science 
education at Ohio State University, would go 
further and say that young Americans with 
possible goals in space and related fields 
should try quickly for the broadest possible 
scientific grounding. 

His argument is that space activities com- 
pel specialists to break the traditional 
bounds of astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
biology, and the various divisions of engi- 
neering. They need mastery of all the stand- 
ard disciplines so they can cross lines freely 
as demanded by their intricate and totally 
original problems, 

Richardson adds that U.S. schools and col- 
leges must of course do their part by altering 
the scientific curriculum to permit the free- 
flowing interplay the space age requires. 

Yet with all their abundant concern, 
science educators confess they don’t really 
know how to mobilize in mounting numbers 
the young technical talent the Nation needs. 

Young men once longed for the adventure 
of the sea. President Kennedy says space is 
the “new ocean” and Americans must sail on 
it. He might gladly pin medals on those 
educators who can induce today’s youth, by 
the tens of thousands, to “sail” as space 
mariners and man the vital shore stations 
in support. 
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PROPOSED PURCHASE OF UNITED 
NATIONS BONDS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in a few 
weeks the Senate will consider whether 
to authorize the President to purchase 
$100 million worth of United Nations 
bonds. 

Our decision will be reached on the 
basis of information obtained during 
the hearings, by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on the bond issue. 

It will be influenced largely by the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and our general in- 
clination to support the President’s rec- 
ommendations in the field of foreign 
policy, unless his recommendations run 
counter to what we conceive to be our 
own good judgment, or that of our con- 
stitiuents. 

Therefore, it seems to me that it might 
be helpful to my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to set forth in summary form some 
of the interesting items of information 
that have developed during hearings 
held over the past few weeks. 

I hope Members will find this summary 
of critical views helpful to them in form- 
ing their own opinions. 

Support for the views I express will 
be found in the hearings soon to be 
published. 

First. Although the sole issue before 
the Congress is whether to authorize the 
purchase of $100 million of United Na- 
tions bonds, and although the President 
himself might have utilized Act for In- 
ternational Development authority to 
purchase such bonds—as he did so rely 
in the early days of support of the Congo 
operation—the administration decided to 
seek congressional support not on the 
narrow Issue of finance but on the issue 
of support of the United Nations. 

In other words, a vote for the bond 
issue is to be a vote of confidence in the 
United Nations; a vote against the bond 
issue is to be a vote against the United 
Nations. 

As the President said in his message: 

Failure to act would serve the interests of 
the Soviet Union. 


The administration asks Senators to 
decide whether they are with us, against 
us but for Heaven's sake, don't ask 
any questions about financial opera- 
tions of the United Nations.“ 

The testimony of the administration 
followed this pattern. For 2 days we 
heard the highest ranking witnesses tell 
us of the accomplishments of the United 
Nations, and talk of matters not in issue. 
Finally, on the third day, we got to the 
expert testimony. 

But here again, we heard long testi- 
mony on the general state of the United 
Nations and how payments of the regu- 
lar, annual assessments are up to date— 
a matter which no one had questioned 
anyway. 

When I wanted to know the current 
status of collections on the Congo ar- 
rearages, the information could not be 
supplied except at a later date, for the 
record. 

Second. Perhaps I can be easily con- 
fused. Some persons seemed to think 
so. But I must say that my colleagues 
will need many hours to review the testi- 
mony we have taken to get any clear un- 
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derstanding of the financial situation un- 
derlying this bond proposal. 

Take, for example, the matter of for 
what the proceeds are to be used. 
Everyone must have thought the bonds 
were to be used to pay the United Na- 
tions debts. : 

At least, the President must have 
thought so as his message to the Con- 
gress spoke of the need “to relieve the 
present cash deficit by paying off cur- 
rent bills and debts” and “to cover an- 
ticipated expenses for the United Na- 
tions operation in the Congo and for the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East through the end of the 
present fiscal year’—that is, June 1962. 

A few days later, Secretary Rusk 
thought the proceeds of the sale were 
to be used to meet “the currently esti- 
mated costs of peace and security op- 
erations from July 1, 1962, to December 
31, 1963,” with past debts to be paid out 
of arrearages it was hoped would be 
collected. 

The next day, Ambassador Stevenson 
just did not seem to be too clear for 
what the $200 million was to be used; 
and then finally when we got to the ex- 
perts, we ran into more confusion—the 
general conclusion being that the bond 
proceeds would be used for purposes that 
the working capital fund might be used 
for, which would encompass payment of 
debts as well as forward financing. 
Anyway, this thorough mixup ill serves 
the purposes of the proponents of the 
bond issue. 

Third. I have serious doubt that the 
President was fully informed regarding 
. financial background of this pro- 
posal. 

My reason for so believing is that on 
January 22 I asked the Department of 
State to give the committee information 
as to the debts of the United Nations, 
and for what. It seemed to me this was 
a basic item of information the Presi- 
dent should have had before him. If 
the President did have that information 
on January 10, it took the Department 
of State until January 31 to get it to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

When we did get the figures, we were 
cautioned not to use them because they 
were subject to “negotiation,” the in- 
ference being that some nations had 
charged the United Nations too much 
and an effort would be made to get them 
to reduce their bills. 

But strangely, when by purest chance, 
the figure the United Nations allegedly 
owed Canada got into the press—$5.27 
million—it turned out to be more than 
twice as much as the Canadians at that 
time felt was owed to them—$2.5 mil- 
lion. 

A similar situation developed with re- 
spect to the amounts allegedly owed by 
the United Nations to the United States. 
The United Nations thought it owed the 
United States $32 million, whereas De- 
partment of Defense figures obtained 
independently put the figure at $19.8 
million. 

Ever since I began raising questions 
about these figures, there has been a 
vast scurrying around to reconcile them. 
One of the witnesses told how impos- 
sible it is to keep books for an on-going 
operation like the Congo. 
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But finally the Executive got a recon- 
ciliation of sorts, which will appear in 
the hearings. 

Fourth. There are many other things 
upon which I could speak, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I will comment on only one or 
two. 

There is little evidence in the record 
to indicate that the administration has 
given careful consideration to the long- 
term implications of action on this bond 
issue and on its support for a request 
to the World Court for an advisory 
opinion. 

The administration chooses to disre- 
gard the day when its chickens may 
come home to roost. 

This bond issue is a 1-year palliative, 
although it would establish a precedent 
for future borrowings. Within 18 
months it will be necessary to consider 
a new angle on the financing of the 
United Nations. I hope that when fur- 
ther financing is considered, there will be 
more candor in dealing with Congress, 
and more evidence of careful considera- 
tion of the long-term implications of any 
proposal that may be submitted. 

I have been disturbed by attempts by 
the proponents of the bond issue to 
influence the Senate on this issue. We 
have been systematically and timely 
informed of bond pledges of other 
nations. We have been subjected to an 
influx of witnesses apparently urged to 
testify favorably on the bond proposal. 
And we have been barraged by public 
affairs programs on radio and televi- 
sion—programs which have presented 
only partial pictures of the scene. 

In short, there has been an effort to 
promote the bond issue on the irrelevant 
ground of whether we support the United 
Nations or not. 

It has been impossible to obtain accu- 
rate financial information. There have 
been times when, even if I were in favor 
of the bond issue, I would be tempted 
to vote against it simply because of the 
conflicting testimony presented to the 
committee, and the misleading tables of 
figures presented for our consideration. 

Fifth, In an earlier statement, I sug- 
gested that the unwillingness of many 
United Nations members to contribute 
to the UNEF and the Congo operation 
was promoting a fiscal “double stand- 
ard” and that such a standard on the 
fiscal side, as well as the political side, 
was in danger of destroying the United 
Nations. I still adhere to this view. 

One of my main complaints against 
the position taken by representatives of 
the proponents of the bond issue is that 
their softness in dealing with the United 
Nations financial problems will have 
three most serious consequences. 

First, the bond issue merely puts off 
the day of reckoning; and it does not 
put it off very far; 

Second, the proposed U.S. purchase of 
50 percent, and not less than 50 percent, 
of the bonds would encourage many 
other states to believe that Uncle Sam 
will carry the load, if they will not; and 

Third, and most important, instead of 
strengthening the United Nations by this 
process, we are contributing to its decay 
by helping to destroy its multilateral 
characer. 
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Secretary of State Rusk told the com- 
mittee of the extent of United Nations 
support for the financial plans of the 
Organization, with particular emphasis 
on the bond issue. 

He said: 

All three parts of the plan received the 
overwhelming support of the General Assem- 
bly by margins of about 5 to 1. Only the 
Soviet bloc, Cuba, and two other members 
voted against the bond issue. 


Mr. Rusk’s statement leaves an erro- 
neous impression. What he failed to 
state was that while the vote was about 
5 to 1, actually 13 states voted against 
the resolution and 33 states abstained or 
were absent. Thus, there were 58 states 
in favor of the bond issue, and 46 did not 
support it. 

But this is only part of the story. The 
record shows that although 58 states 
voted for the bond issue only 32 states 
have paid their 1960 Congo assessments 
in full and only 19 have paid their 1961 
assessments while 64 states have never 
paid a single dime toward the cost of 
the Congo operations. 

Since the data to which I have referred 
were supplied, I believe four other states 
have paid up, now making 23 of the pres- 
ent 105 members of the U.N. that have 
paid their assessments for the Congo 
operations. 

Incidentally, the General Assembly 
resolution of September 20, 1960, relating 
to action in the Congo was passed by a 
vote of 70 to 0. There were only 82 
members of the United Nations at that 
time. 

In other words, Mr. President, the facts 
are that only a bare majority of the 
United Nations membership voted for the 
bond issue as a way out of a financial 
dilemma created by the failure of 70 per- 
cent of the membership to pay the Congo 
assessments of 1960 and 80 percent 
failure thus far on the 1961 assessments. 

The conclusion I draw from these 
figures is that a goodly number of the 
members of the United Nations are will- 
ing to vote for projects they are not 
willing to make even token payments to 
support. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
sickness of the United Nations is not 
caused solely by its enemies, but in part, 
at least, by its friends—the people and 
the nations who stand ready to bail the 
United Nations out of financial trouble 
instead of insisting that every member 
shoulder his share of principle—even by 
the financial sharing of only a token 
nature. 

I know there are many who will throw 
up their hands in horror and ask, “But 
what can we do?” I have heard that 
statement a great many times: What 
else can we do?” 

There are several things that might 
have been done, and it is still not too 
late. For one, we might have suggested 
that only those states willing to con- 
tribute to the Congo operation should 
have a voice in determining policy toward 
the Congo. This will shock proponents 
of the universalist approach to the main- 
tenance of peace, but I feel strongly that 
states that live under the law, must live 
by the law. 
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If this kind of arrangement cannot be 
worked out under the United Nations, 
then there certainly is a growing need 
for a concert of like-minded nations will- 
ing to support in action what they will 
vote in principle. 

A second solution the United Nations 
might consider is whether it might not 
cut down on some of its other expendi- 
tures in order to support the Congo and 
the Gaza operations. 

If the technical assistance program 
funds were to be reduced in order to meet 
the peacekeeping operations of the 
United Nations, there might be added 
inducements for recalcitrant nations to 
assume a share of the peacekeeping 
costs. 

I would hope that such action would 
not have to be taken, but if we did tell 
member nations that if they refused to 
pay part of their just assessments, their 
benefits would be correspondingly re- 
duced, I think we would find them more 
willing to pay their dues. 

A final possibility, of course, is that 
the United Nations give up as a bad job 
its efforts to bring order to the Congo. 
They might call on the United States as 
they did in Korea. We all hope that 
that will not come to pass either, but it 
should be recognized that the United 
States and some of its allies would be 
perfectly willing and capable of assist- 
ing in the Congo if the United Nations, 
because of lack of support by consider- 
ably more than half its membership, 
were unwilling to give more than lip- 
service to the Conge operation. 

Let me say again, Mr. President, that 
I strongly support the United Nations. 
I want to see it succeed. 

I am willing to have the United States 
pay its share and, in some instances, I 
am willing to see that share amount to 
50 percent or even more of certain costs. 

But I will not be a party to actions 
which will little by little destroy the 
fiber of the Organization. This is what 
I fear would be the effect of this bond- 
ing proposal. 

Now, Mr. President, the United Na- 
tions is in financial difficulties regard- 
less of what put it there. The legality 
of special assessments to pay the cost of 
military forces in the Congo and the 
Holy Land have been challenged. The 
United Nations has requested the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague 
for an opinion in the matter. The great 
majority of the member states will with- 
hold the payment of their assessments 
until such an opinion will have been 
rendered. Such an opinion is expected 
by late spring or summer. 

If the assessments are found binding 
by the Court, then most members will 
pay up and the need for other means 
of financing will be abated. It is most 
important that we do not rush into a 
long-term bonding program until the 
Court has given its opinion. 

In the meantime, if further promis- 
cuous indebtedness is not to be incurred, 
it will be necessary to provide more 
funds for current costs of the United 
Nations operations. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am pro- 
posing that the United States and other 
willing nations provide temporary loans 
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to the United Nations to carry it through 
the present period of need. 

On behalf of the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. HicKENLOoPER] and myself, I now 
offer an amendment to S. 2768 and ask 
that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. AIKEN, I also ask to have this 
amendment printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President, without fiscal- 
year limitation, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
not to exceed $100,000,000 which shall be 
available for the making of a loan to the 
United Nations. Such loan shall be for a 
period not to exceed two years, and shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be substan- 
tially equal to the average rate, as of the 
last day of the month preceding the making 
of the loan, on outstanding marketable pub- 
lic debt obligations of the United States of 
comparable maturities. 

“Sec. 2. Amounts received from the repay- 
ment of principal and payment of interest 
due on such loan shall be deposited into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by authorizing a loan to the United 
Nations and the appropriation of funds 
therefor.” 


Mr, AIKEN. This amendment would 
authorize the President to make a loan 
to the United Nations of not to exceed 
$100 million for a period of not over 2 
years and at a rate of interest which will 
refiect the actual cost of the money to 
the United States. I doubt if even half 
the amount authorized by this amend- 
ment would be necessary, but I am will- 
ing to set the ceiling high enough so 
there can be no question of its sufficiency. 

This proposal is extremely generous, 
Mr. President, and its acceptance by 
Congress would indicate beyond question 
the whole-hearted backing of the United 
States for the United Nations. At the 
same time, it will emphasize the deter- 
mination of the United States that the 
United Nations must abandon its double 
standards and put its financial house in 
order if we are to continue our gener- 
ous support in the future. 


ADDRESS BY HARLAN CLEVELAND, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION AFFAIRS, ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS BOND ISSUE 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the American people are com- 
ing to realize that the United Nations 
is a powerful instrument for peace. 
They are being convinced partly by 
events—which have a powerful logic of 
their own—and partly by the eloquence 
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and persuasiveness of leaders of this Na- 
tion. 

No man is working harder in this pa- 
tient job of education than the Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Mr. Harlan Cleveland. 
Recently, he delivered in Rochester, 
N.Y., a speech entitled “Crisis and Clar- 
ity.” This speech is the best statement 
I have seen of why the United States 
and the U.N. must move ahead together. 

I hope the efforts of Mr. Cleveland 
and others will be rewarded by approval 
of the United Nation bond issue. This 
will be Congress’s chance to vote confi- 
dence in this institution, our best hope 
for peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cleveland’s speech be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRISIS AND CLARITY 


Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, before the 
Rochester City Club luncheon, Wednes- 
day, January 31, 1962, Rochester, N.Y. 

In between your lunch and your back-to- 
work movement, you have asked me to say 
how the United Nations fits into U.S. for- 
eign policy. It is a timely question. For 
the Nation is beginning to debate whether 
to loan the United Nations a sum that a 
major soap company might spend on TV 
advertising in a year—and thus no mean 
investment. 

Somebody suggested last week that the 
U.N. required “surgery rather than poultice.” 
What is proposed in the U.N. bond issue is, 
of course, not a poultice but a transfusion. 
As for surgery, we might better say of the 
United Nations organization, which works 
for us today in several of the world’s crisis 
spots, what General Marshall once said in 
another context: “You don’t operate on a 
man while he’s carrying a piano upstairs.” 

To answer your question requires, first, a 
glance at our aims, then a quick look at the 
kinds of trouble these aims get us into, 
and then a thoughtful look at the place of 
the U.N. in this scheme of things. 

Our aims can be readily, almost too auto- 
matically, put into verbal capsules: 

We are helping to bind the “north” into a 
workable and prosperous community of free 
industrial nations, 

We are helping to develop the world’s 
“south” so it can be partners with the older 
industrial powers. 

We are helping to build enduring bridges 
between north and south through aid, trade, 
and a shared sense of responsibility for 
rapid but peaceful change. 

We are by these means helping to make 
the free world hum with the cheerful and 
contagious noises of success, and subvert 
oppression elsewhere by demonstrating that 
free choice works better, and feels better, 
than coercion. 

1 


The crises and opportunities we face from 
day to day in the Department of State fall 
generally into four kinds. Each is impor- 
tant; but some are more important to us 
and some are more important to others. 

First are the immediate confrontations of 
the great powers—directly, Berlin, Korea, 
nuclear testing and, indirectly, Vietnam. 

Second, there are latent confrontations of 
the great powers: situations which could 
lead to a toe-to-toe power rivalry if we don’t 
do something to prevent it. Laos, Congo, 
and the Caribbean are the obvious current 
examples. 
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Third, there are other people's disputes. 
Perhaps West New Guinea is in our minds 
this afternoon; but it could as well be Kash- 
mir, or the Arab-Israel war. We are in the 
middle on most of these kinds of disputes, 
and many more besides—because the middle 
is where power is plugged into world poli- 
tics, and we cannot escape the consequences 
of our own power. Our interest in all such 
disputes has this in common: They all hold 
latent dangers of spreading into larger con- 
flicts. We could not escape the later, larger 
conflicts, so we have to try to limit or help 
settle the earlier, smaller ones. 

In a fourth category, we can line up the 
whole constructive task of building the kind 
of world community we want to live in. We 
help in many ways to build free institutions 
inside other peoples’ societies, and we help 
to fashion an intricate web of relations be- 
tween and among these societies—trade 
pacts, public and private exchange of per- 
sons, technical and scientific conferences, 
political dialog, and, where necessary, mili- 
tary arrangements. 
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Where does the United Nations fit in? 
From our point of view (and what other 
point of view is there for us?) the United 
Nations fits in as an important instrument 
of our foreign policy. What makes it com- 
plicated, of course, is that it serves also 
as an instrument of the foreign policies of 
103 other nations. 

As Adlai Stevenson said the other day, the 
U.N. was built for trouble and thrives on it. 
This year, the U.N. is doing such important 
and troublesome things that Americans have 
taken to arguing about it among themselves. 
Why does it suddenly seem so important? 
Simply because the United Nations has 
something significant to do with each of our 
four categories of foreign-policy trouble: 

Even in the immediate and direct con- 
frontations of great powers, the U.N. has a 
useful, if limited, role. It serves as a court 
of world judgment, not to be ignored merely 
because it is unenforceable in power terms. 
In this forum of world opinion we find it 
useful to state our case for the education of 
“nth countries” whose strength is the in- 
tangible power of a talkative kibitzer. The 
U.N. has also served as a diplomatic arena in 
which to explore solutions to great-power 
differences; the Jessup-Malik agreement to 
end the Berlin blockade was worked out in 
the U.N.’s corridors, and so was the recent 
agreement to get disarmament talks going 
again. 

When it comes to the latent confronta- 
tions, the U.N. cam become (as it is in the 
Congo) an operational “third party,” to pro- 
vide policing force and nation-building help 
where it would be too dangerous to world 
peace for the great powers to provide the 
needed police or aid in. competition with 
each other. 

What I have called “other people’s dis- 
putes” find the United Nations working in 
its peacemaking role—factfinding, conciliat- 
ing and mediating, and thus avoiding the 
need for the United States to take a direct 
hand as “third party.” The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations is trying this week 
to conciliate the Indonesians and the Dutch 
on West New Guinea. 

Getting national leaders to play it cool— 
to talk out their differences and not to 
rumble—is a prime function of the world 
organization. For in a world of nuclear 
weapons the unleasing of force—at any 
level—is a dangerous matter. In the heavy 
water of international politics, every leader 
must act to avoid a chain reaction. 

On every continent men and governments 
have inherited old quarrels, some embedded 
in the accidents of a colonial past, others 
deriving simply from the history of nations 
and regions. In a number of cases, it is un- 
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safe to let the status quo persist. Explosive 
sentiments and political pressures build up 
on each side, The temptation grows to have 
it out, come what may. 

The world in which we live thus places 
upon us all—individual citizens as well as 
those who bear political responsibility—the 
challenge of stretching the human capacity 
for conciliation and compromise and of re- 
moving systematically from the world scene 
these old festering quarrels—quarrels which 
not only threaten us all with war but divert 
the energy and attention of men from the 
constructive tasks which lie to hand. 

We need on the world scene an interval of 
conciliation, a time when men—conscious 
that others are doing the same—seek to free 
themselves from painful memories and an- 
tagonisms and release their strength for the 
acts of creation which their situation de- 
mands, In such an interval a much greater 
effort should be made to alter, by negotiation 
and peaceful change, situations whose con- 
tinuation is unsafe for us all. 

That is why, as Adlai Stevenson made clear 
in the General Assembly debate on Angola 
last week, we hope all members of the U.N. 
will turn to this problem with renewed in- 
terest and attention—conscious that the very 
fate of their institution hinges on height- 
ened restraint in the use of force and a 
heightened effort to solve international prob- 
lems by negotiation. 

Finally, in the broad task of community 
building, the United Nations is heavily 
engaged in technical, economic, scientific, 
financial, educational, and social welfare 
programs, on which close to 90 percent of all 
United Nations (and Specialized Agency) 
personnel are in fact engaged. Here again, 
the U.N. provides a useful if limited substi- 
tute for competitive aid from East and West, 
which can tear a young country apart (as 
the Soviets and other outside forces have 
tried to do in the Congo), rather than help 
build it as a viable nation. 
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Because we happen to be talking about the 
United Nations, let us not fall into the 
doctrinal error which is too common among 
the U.N.’s friends as well as its foes. People 
keep talking about the U.N. as if it were the 
only international peace-making and com- 
munity-building enterprise in which we are 
or should be involved. There are of course 
others, and they are crucially important too. 

The Atlantic Community was born first as 
& concept. But the Marshall Plan, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Cooperation and Development, have 
put institutional flesh on its bones. And the 
prospective partnership between the Euro- 
pean Common Market and the great com- 
mon market of North America, is for many 
of us, the most exciting single job of insti- 
tution-building now in progress. 

The Organization of American States 
is also engaged in building with new en- 
thusiasm a very special community, based on 
the long tradition of hemispheric solidarity 
newly reinforced by the Alliance for 
Progress and the menace of a frankly 
Communist beachhead in the Caribbean. 

Our problem is not to choose one or 
another of these interlocking concerts of 
nations—the regional, the Atlantic, and the 
almost global. Rather our task is to work 
through each grouping for such purposes, 
and at such times, as seems appropriate from 
the standpoint of our own national interest, 

v 

About the U.N., which is our focus today, 
we must ask ourselves: Is peace so certain; 
are we so secure; are our alliances so strong; 
can we escape so many disputes; do we haye 
so many dependable bucket brigades; are we 
and our hundred-odd neighbors such para- 
gons of righteousness; is our skin so thin, 
our conscience so dulled and our aspirations 
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for our world so modest that we can afford 
to dispense with the peacekeeping and 
nation-building capacities of the United 
Nations? 

Evidently not. But, in any event the U.N., 
like the mountain, is there. The United 
States cannot ignore it. The real question 
about the U.N. is this: Will its unique capac- 
ities be used or will they be wasted? 

Whether we waste or use this imperfect 
world instrument, will be determined not so 
much by how valuable an instrument it is or 
why there are grumblings about it, but by 
what kind of people we are. 

The ultimate source of U.S. policy lies in 
the consent of the people. Without this con- 
sent, the United States cannot join in a 
trading partnership with the 200 million cus- 
tomers of Western Europe or build the 
Atlantic alliance into a community, or bridge 
the great North-South division of the world, 
or meet the Sino-Soviet bloc on our own 
terms. 

Where does consent come from? From 
leadership certainly, but ultimately from the 
kind of people we are. 

In his state of the Union message Presi- 
dent Kennedy said of the United Nations: 
“It should have in the future, as it has had 
in the past since its inception, no stronger or 
more faithful member than the United States 
of America.” I believe there is strong public 
consent for this affirmation. 
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People are stirred by the U.N. issue this 
year. For the first time in its short history, 
the present and future actions of the United 
Nations have become a major issue of 
American politics. 

The Korean war was controversial enough. 
But that war, iñ which we fought under a 
U.N. flag as U.N. executive agent for aim 
prescribed in U.N. resolutions, was neverthe- 
less viewed by most Americans as essentially 
an American show. But now, after several 
generations of sentimental talk about or- 
ganizing world peace and enforcing the rule 
of law, 2 really significant peacekeeping 
forces of a truly international character 
have been placed and maintained in the 
field; 5,000 men, drawn from 7 countries, to 
keep watch over the Gaza strip and the 
Israeli-Egyptian border; and 16,000 men in 
the Congo, drawn from 21 countries and 
backed by a U.S. Air Force airlift. 

The U.N. is thus a proper subject for 
political controversy because it is doing more 
things, on a larger scale, more vital to our 
national interest, than ever before—and be- 
cause the going is getting rough. 

We have discovered that international 
peacekeeping is practical and realistic—on 
a small scale to be sure, but big enough to 
restrain a small international war, as in the 
Middle East, and prevent a large civil war, 
as in the Congo. 

What happened in the Congo was that we 
Americans helped put the U.N. in so as to 
avoid our having to enter Central Africa 
with our own power to counter an active 
Soviet thrust there. 

The essential aim of our policy—invented 
by a Republican administration but sup- 
ported and carried on by a Democratic ad- 
ministration was to enable a moderate cen- 
tral government to be established to govern 
the whole of the Congo. No moderate gov- 
ernment could survive unless it prevented 
the secession of Tshombe’s corner of Katanga 
and knocked the props from under the Com- 
munist-supported separatists led by Gizenga 
in the north. The government of Joseph 
Kasavubu and Cyrille Adoula is gradually 
making the grade. This is good news: It is 
quite directly a result of U.S. policy, the 
policy of the moderate Congolese leaders, 
and the policy of the United Nations. 

In the Congo, moderation required bold 
actions, since the going was uphill all the 
way. It was bound, at best, to look rather 
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messy. The U.N.’s role, while quite legal 
is without precedent. The names of the 
protagonists are still strange to most Amer- 
icans, the geography is fuzzy in our minds, 
our own Government’s policy the subject of 
considerable crossfire at home and abroad. 
But if the chronic Congo crisis seems a bit 
disorderly as you watch it develop from week 
to week, ask yourselves whether you really 
would have preferred the alternative of put- 
ting our own military forces into Central 
Africa. 

Peacekeeping, then, turns out to be prac- 
tical. But it also turns out to be hard on 
the nerves. It was more comfortable to 
think of peace as a cartoonist’s image, a 
lovely fresh young maiden in a pure white 
gown, mouthing sweet nothings while clutch- 
ing her olive branch and adjusting her halo. 
But when this ethereal creature had to whip 
out her sixshooter and use it to defend her 
right to walk a policeman’s beat on the 
streets of Elisabethville, most Americans #id 
a double take. 

Perhaps we will need several months to 
decide—as I believe events are already help- 
ing us to decide—that what was wrong with 
this picture was not the U.N.’s actions (or 
U.S. support of them), but our own obso- 
lescent image of what international peace- 
keeping would mean. 

vir 

Peacekeeping by the U.N.—in the Middle 
East and the Congo and potentially else- 
where—quite obviously matters to us. It 
engages and promotes our national inter- 
ests, and therefore arouses our national con- 
cern. Is there a danger that this Girl of 
the Golden West might turn her sixshooter 
against us? 

The answer is “No.” But it is not a pas- 
sive no—a complacent assurance that the 
world's troubles will pass us by. The answer 
is an activist no, the kind that says the U.N. 
will work for our kind of world rather than 
against it because we are willing to work 
hard to build just that kind of organization. 
In pursuing this aim, we have three major 
factors going for us: 

First, the Charter of the United Nations 
is our kind of charter. 

The charter is, indeed, an eloquent re- 
statement for our time of the doctrines 
Jefferson and his colleagues wrote for their 
time in our Declaration of Independence 
and our Constitution. It does not say we 
have nothing to lose but our chains. It 
says we have everything to gain from build- 
ing the institutions of freedom. That is 
why we can live with the charter; and why 
the Soviets, as they repeatedly show by their 
actions, cannot. 

Second, the U.N.’s capacity to act de- 
pends crucially on our support. 

The U.N. has developed an executive arm, 
to operate on behalf of this charter. The 
League of Nations was mostly a conference 
center: its Secretariat was organized pri- 
marily to set up meetings among its mem- 
bers. The United Nations Secretariat or- 
ganizes meetings too—an appalling number 
of them. But the U.N. Secretariat also acts 
in its own right when the U.N.’s members 
tell it to do so. 

What often goes unnoticed is this: the 
Soviets boycott nearly all the main executive 
operations of the United Nations. In the 
world of symbolism the U.N.’s actions are 
taken in the name of global universality. 
But in the real world, the U.N. in action is 
the non-Soviet world in action. 

The United States, Britain, other Com- 
monwealth countries, Nationalist China, 
Japan, France, and other European coun- 
tries are assessed 69.6 percent of the U.N.'s 
regular budget. The same countries sup- 
port 73.6 percent of the U.N. Emergency 
Force, and 97.8 percent of the Palestine refu- 
gee program. The same countries, minus 
France and Belgium, support 80.3 percent of 
the Congo operation. The Soviets quite 
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naturally do not want to pay for the UN's 
it would be a 


powers, and particularly of the United 
States, the U.N. would quite suddenly 
lose its capacity to act and revert 
to being a conference center. Its ex- 
ecutive arm could not be used against us be- 
cause it would largely cease to exist. 

Let those who complain about our paying 
a very sizable share of the U.N.’s cost ask 
themselves whether they really want it oth- 
erwise, 

Third: In the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, the United States is nearly 
always in the majority, usually decisively so. 

“One country, one vote” does present a 
potential danger, that leaders from many 
small countries will not measure up respon- 
sibly to the important responsibilities they 
vote on but do not have the physical and 
financial power to carry into action. It is 
true that the Africans and Asian delegates 
sometimes go overboard—by our standards 
on a symbolic issue involving colonialism, 
racial discrimination, or nuclear issues. But 
it is also true that the Afro-Asians are sel- 
dom a cohesive bloc. The leaders of each 
nation feel strongly about thelr independ- 
ence, and their independent spirit has frus- 
trated every effort to mold the Afro-Asians 
into a homogeneous unit under extremist 
leadership. With the Europeans and Latin 
Americans and the others mixed in, it 
is a rare occasion indeed when a two-thirds 
majority of General Assembly votes can be 
mobilized against us. 

On the record, when it comes to action by 
the U.N.—as contrasted to talking at the 
U.N.—the newly independent nations have 
turned out to be impressively sober. 

The 15th General Assembly, in 1960, was 
supposed to be the low point—sure sign of 
the deterioration of the Assembly into swirl- 
ing majorities—a noisy circus for shoe- 
pounding, heckling, and chicken feathers. 
In the end Chairman Khrushchev—after 6 
wasted weeks away from the Kremlin for a 
wrecking foray on the bank of the East 
River—gave up and went home. 

The 16th General Assembly convened 
against a dark backdrop—the Bizerte crisis, 
the wall in Berlin, the resumption of nuclear 
testing, the Belgrade Conference, fighting in 
Katanga, the death of Dag Hammarskjold, 
and aggressive Soviet pronouncements that 
now was the time for radical surgery in the 
U.N.—meaning the troika., Some of our own 
starker pundits solemnly prepared the last 
rites: The U.N. was ready once again for the 
grave. 

But when the Assembly adjourned for 
Christmas (a quaint custom in which the 
non-Christian world has acquiesced with- 
out a murmur), the U.N. was still there—still 
holding its record as the most extravagantly 
lauded and most frequently buried institu- 
tion of our time, still imperfect, but some- 
how a little bit stronger and a lot more dur- 
able than most people thought. 

In the midst of the crisis of succession, the 
President of the United States addressed the 
General Assembly. He focused on the in- 
tegrity of the Secretarlat. He called for a 
fresh start on disarmament—for new efforts 
to preserve outer space for peaceful —.— 
poses for economic and social progress in 
a U.N. decade of development. What hap- 
pened? 

A new Secretary General—not a three- 
headed troika—was appointed, and his office 
was maintained unimpaired. 

Disarmament talks got underway again, 
with the important addition to the Nee 
of a major 
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The U.N. took on a whole new function, to 
develop and supervise an international outer 


space program. 

The U.N. decade of development was pro- 
claimed and some of the first actions—a new 
international food for peace program and a 
1963 Conference on Science and Technology 
for the Less Developed Areas—were started. 

And for good measure, the Assembly con- 
founded the prophets of doom by decisively 
beating down a renewed effort by the Soviets 
to get an admission ticket for their boister- 
ous allies in Peiping. 

In spite of the successes of the season just 
past, it is becoming harder to get our way in 
the U.N.—as it is in the world as a whole. 
Our leadership in the U.N.—and in the world 
at large—requires more funds, more military 
strength, and more organized brainwork— 
and above all, more astute politics on our 
part than ever before. 

It’s rough, but we cannot quit. We could 
not let go if we wanted to. Besides, we are 
not made that way. “God Almighty hates a 
quitter,” said a great Republican President 
half a century ago. The verb seems out of 
keeping with the Almighty, but the senti- 
ment appeals to us as authentically 
American. 

Some of our compatriots may seem to lack 
a lively interest in, or a deep knowledge of, 
the complex issues of world politics. A few 
of our compatriots may even lack that trust 
in their fellow Americans that holds a com- 
munity together and produces these mira- 
cles of cooperation that make us the world's 
premier power. 

But — of crisis are moments of 
clarity, and in moments of clarity the Amer- 
icans are never afraid of each other, nor yet 
of the unknown; they are only afraid of in- 
action. The cynical voices, and the fearful 
ones, share the distinction of having been 
forgotten in each of the grander moments 
of American history, 

There is this year, some say, a crisis of 
confidence in the United Nations. If so, the 
central issue will, with your help, become 
crystal clear and the American reaction will 
once again be in character. The arguments 
you will be hearing about whether we should 
buy some U.N. bonds, will all boil down to 
a simple issue, clarified by the sense of 
crisis. The question before the house—both 
Houses—is whether during the next 18 
months the United States is willing to lend, 
at 2-percent interest, $100 million to the 
United Nations, for peacekeeping and nation 
building. 

You, the leaders of Rochester, and your 
fellow Americans in a hundred other centers 
of opinion making, will largely decide 
whether to loan the United Nations an 
amount nearly as large as the several States 
collect from the sale of hunting and fishing 
licenses. If the issue is whether the United 
States exercises its leadership in the United 
Nations or abandons the U.N.’s leadership to 
others, can there be any real doubt of the 
outcome? 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
January 23 the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations commemorated the 
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eighth anniversary of the Anti-Com- 
munist Freedom Day. Eight years ago 
on January 23, 1954, over 22,000 Chinese 
and Korean prisoners, who were in the 
custody. of United Nations forces in 
Korea, refused to return to Communist 
tyranny. Their decision refiects the 
fact that communism can only survive 
where it is upheld by force and bru- 
tality. It will never win under condi- 
tions of free choice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recor the text 
of the declaration introduced in New 
York, as well as an account of the com- 
ments made at that time. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 


Tue EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF FREEDOM Dar 


(Declaration introduced at the 96th extraor- 
dinary meeting of the plenary assembly, 
held in New York City on January 23, 1962, 
Aleksander Kutt, Estonia, rapporteur) 
Eight years ago, on January 23, 1954, over 

22,000 Chinese and Korean prisoners of war 
in the custody of the United Nations forces 
in Korea, refused to return to their Commu- 
nist-enslaved homelands. Their decision to 
choose freedom, despite systematic attempts 
by Red agents to brainwash and to coerce 
them, was a major defeat for international 
communism and a victory for the forces of 
liberty everywhere. 

To commemorate the valor of the 22,000, 
the Republic of China designated January 23, 
1954, as “Anti-Communist Freedom Day.” 
But the inspirational force of their courage 
was felt far beyond China’s borders, and 
Freedom Day is now celebrated by many or- 
ganizations all over the world. The Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations takes pride 
in joining, as in the previous years, in the 
commemoration of this unique event. 

The worldwide response to the Anti-Com- 
munist Freedom Day underscores the global 
character of today's struggle between the 
forces of liberty and tyranny. The peoples of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Ru- 
mania have always been heartened by the 
achievements of their allies—the captive 
Asian people—in their liberation struggle. 
And, in turn, Communists themselves have 
acknowledged the lasting impact of such 
events as the Hungarian national revolution 
on the enslaved peoples of China, Korea, 
Tibet, and North Vietnam. Therefore, the 
captive peoples of Europe and Asia are espe- 
cially aware that there is only one front in 
today’s struggle; they are deeply convinced 
that fragmenting the issues and hoping to 
solve them one by one—be it Berlin, or Laos— 
will not yield results. 

The Anti-Communist Freedom Day is also 
a most effective rebuttal of the tendencies 
in the non-Communist world to lend unde- 
served prestige to the Red Chinese regime by 
admitting it into the United Nations. The 
choice for freedom which the Chinese prison- 
ers made 8 years ago is the choice of the 
population in mainland China, who are wait- 
ing for an opportunity to rise against their 
oppressors. Communist terror nor their tac- 
tical retreats, such as the slowdown in form- 
ing the communes, may postpone the day 
of the rising but will not be able to pre- 
vent it. 

The eighth anniversary of Freedom Day 
takes place at a time of grave perils and 
great opportunities for the forces of liberty. 
The Communists are mounting belligerent 
attacks against the free world and are tight- 
ening repression within their empire. Yet 
at the same time the Communist empire is 
torn by doctrinal strife and sapped by the 
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unceasing resistance in the subjugated coun- 
tries. The captive peoples of Europe and Asia 
are convinced that at this juncture it would 
be a fatal mistake for the West to attempt 
to improve international tensions by avoid- 
ing the so-called cold war issues. They 
strongly believe that, on the contrary, the 
solution lies in boldly facing them. The 
captive peoples also hold it to be their duty 
to warn the countries of Africa and Asia, 
especially the newly independent ones, 
against their tendency to disregard the So- 
viet brand of colonialism, whose maintenance 
and expansion threatens their own security 
and their very existence as independent 
nations. 

On this eighth Freedom Day the captive 
peoples of Europe and Asia demand from the 
free nations that they show firmness and 
unity in repelling the Communist offensive, 
and that they mount a political, ideological, 
and economic offensive of their own, based 
on the right of the captive peoples to self- 
determintaion. In such an offensive and in 
the spirit of solidarity between the free and 
the captive peoples of Europe and Asia lies 
the main hope for the global victory of 
liberty. 

ACEN PLENARY Honors ANTI-COMMUNIST 
FREEDOM Day 


The Plenary of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations held an extraordinary 
meeting this afternoon at Carnegie Endow- 
ment International Center in New York to 
commemorate the eighth Anniversary of An- 
ti-Communist Freedom Day. This annual 
event is in memory of the heroic act of some 
22,000 Chinese and Korean prisoners of war 
in the custody of U.N. forces in Korea, who 
8 years ago today chose freedom despite 
strong Communist pressure to repatriate 
them. 

Guest speakers included representatives of 
Korea, China, and Cuba. ACEN issued an 
anniversary declaration and sent telegrams 
to the Presidents of the United States, the 
Republic of China, and the Republic of 
Korea. 

ADDRESSES 


ACEN Chairman, Ferenc Nagy, in his 
speech emphasized the importance of the 
event because, as he put it, the choice of 
freedom of the Chinese and Korean prisoners 
“demonstrated with irrefutable clarity on 
whose side the oppressed Chinese and Ko- 
reans stand when they are given a free choice. 
As we all remember, the Hungarian people 
expressed the same truth in their revolution 
of 1956.“ The speaker called the recent 
blocking by the West of the Red Chinese 
bid to enter the U.N, purely defensive. De- 
fensive strategy, he said, is of little use 
against the grand design of Communist im- 
perialism for world domination. He 
concluded: 

“The Communist empire is today in the 
throes of ideological strife. To cope with 
the de-Stalinization ferment, the Communist 
leaders are stepping up integration in the 
captive areas and making warlike postures 
abroad. Khrushchev is not only hoping that 
the West will fail to take advantage of the 
difficulties in the Soviet empire, but is also 
intimating that the West bolster him, as a 
lesser evil, by granting him concessions. Will 
the West remain inactive and bail out 
Khrushchev? Or will the free world seize 
the opportunities offered by the flux in the 
Soviet empire and go over into a political 
ideological and economic counteroffensive? 
If the free world choses the second course— 
as we fervently hope—it will have the full- 
hearted support of the European and Asian 
captive peoples. As for us, we shall best com- 
memorate Freedom Day by rededicating 
ourselves to the cause of the liberty of our 
homelands and by further strengthening the 
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bonds of unity between captive Europe and 
captive Asia.“ 

Mr. Soo Young Lee, Ambassador, Perma- 
nent Observer of Korea to the U.N., said that 
“the Communist evil has been illustrated 
over and over and over again during these 
past several decades by barbarous acts of 
cruelty and monstrous instances of decep- 
tion.” He singled out the fact that the Com- 
munist leaders who on every occasion stress 
brotherhood and justice “are, in fact, the 
world’s worst exemplars of special privilege, 
selfish aggrandizement, and exploitation.” 
The Korean spokesman said that tyranny is 
not static, nor withering away, but is con- 
stantly and persistently expanding, and that 
imperialism “is today threatening to encom- 
pass the entire globe.” He stressed that 
the fight for survival has now become the 
common cause of all free humanity. He 
concluded by urging that free peoples every- 
where unite to insure the success of free- 
dom for all. 

Mr. Yu-chi Hsueh, Minister, Deputy Per- 
manent Representative of China to the U.N., 
recalled in detail the events of 8 years ago 
when, despite Communist persuasion and 
coercion, the U.N. prisoners of war refused to 
return to communism, 

The spokesman went on to describe in par- 
ticular the economic disaster Communist 
tyranny has brought in the past year to the 
people under its yoke. He attributed this to 
the fact that their economy was built on 
slavery. He ridiculed official Chinese state- 
ments that in 1963 there would be “another 
leap forward” in Chinese agriculture. This 
optimism was totally unwarranted, he said, 
and he saw no end in grain shortages on the 
Mainland. He ended with these words 
„Let us reaffirm our unity in purpose 
and solidarity in action; and let us work 
even harder and with greater vigor for our 
final victory.” 

Dr. Andres Valdespino, Representative of 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council, began by 
explaining that Mr. Miro Cardona could not 
come, as he was attending the OAS Confer- 
ence in Uruguay. The Cuban speaker said 
that several years ago nobody would have be- 
lieved that Cuba, so far from the Soviet 
orbit, would be under Communist domina- 
tion. He regretted the fact that some Latin 
American countries are still reluctant to vote 
for sanctions against Cuba. But isolating 
the island is of no help, because commu- 
nism’s aims are worldwide. He attributed 
the Communist takeover in Cuba to Castro’s 
betrayal of the revolution. Mr. Valdespino 
said that if Cuba should achieve its freedom 
before East Europe could his land would 
continue relentlessly its anti-Communist 
struggle. 

Mr. Christopher Emmet, Chairman of the 
American Friends of Captive Nations, began 
by affirming that his organization is fighting 
for the freedom of all captive nations, in- 
cluding those in Asia. After recalling the 
event of 8 years ago and regretting that it 
did not get the publicity it deserved at the 
time, Mr. Emmet spoke of the tragedy of the 
many prisoners of war who were forced to 
return to Communist lands at the end of 
World War II. 

FREEDOM DAY DECLARATION 

Mr. Aleksander Kutt, Estonia, the Rappor- 
teur, read the anniversary declaration which 
emphasized that “the captive peoples of Eu- 
rope and Asia are especially aware that there 
is only one front in today’s struggle; they are 
deeply convinced that fragmenting the issues 
and hoping to solve them one by one—be it 
Berlin or Laos—will not yield results.” The 
ACEN Declaration registered the fact of 
Communist beilligerency against the free 
world while tightening repression within 
their own empire. It also referred to the 
doctrinal strife in the Communist orbit 
which is “sapped by the unceasing resistance 
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in the subjugated countries.” Instead of 
committing the fatal mistake of attempting 
to improve international tensions by avoid- 
ing the so-called cold-war issues, the West 
should boldly face them. 

In conclusion, the declaration appealed to 
the free nations to show firmness and unity 
in repelling the Communist offensive on the 
political, ideological, and economic levels, 
based on the right of the captive peoples to 
self-determination. “In such an offensive 
and in a spirit of solidarity between the free 
and the captive peoples of Europe and Asia 
lies the main hope for the global victory of 
liberty.” 

ACEN SPEAKERS 


Dr, Stefan Osusky, Czechoslovakia, former 
Cabinet Minister, recalled in great detail the 
events that led to Hitlerism and the role 
played by Chamberlain resulting in the sell- 
out of his homeland. He wondered whether 
the victorious Western nations in dealing 
with their Communist foes, have learned 
their lesson from Mr. Neville Chamberlain's 
tragic example. 

He emphasized that liberty, democracy, 
and peace are in fact endangered in the U.N. 
and outside the U.N., not only by the Soviet 
Union and Red China, but mainly by the 
absence of a deliberate and avowed moral 
purpose implying the call for common ob- 
servance of the rule of law, of loyalty to the 
ideas and principles for the implementation 
of which the U.N. was created. 

Prof. Augustin Popa emphasized that the 
cause of freedom has far more followers in 
the world than the Communist creed. The 
secret of Communist victories lies in the fact 
that they are organized for war and victory, 
while the West indulges in wishful thinking 
and refuses to acknowledge the fact that it 
is at war. The Rumanian spokesman adyo- 
cated Freedom Day being made a worldwide 
event in the future. 


TELEGRAMS 


The ACEN chairman sent the following 
telegram to the President of the United 
States: 

“The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions meeting in New York, in the presence 
of representatives of the Republics of China 
and Korea, and of the freedom forces in 
Cuba, to commemorate the historic choice by 
22,000 Chinese and Korean prisoners of war 
in Korea 8 years ago, send you respectful 
greetings, Mr. President. We respectfully ex- 
press our conviction that the present doc- 
trinal strife and the popular ferment in the 
Soviet empire present the West with a new 
opportunity to reactivate the issue of the 
captive countries. We therefore trust that 
your recent call, Mr. President, on the United 
Nations to debate colonialism in full and 
apply the principle of free choice and the 
practice of free plebiscites in every part of 
the globe will soon be followed by concrete 
American initiatives. We are confident that 
the free nations will show firmness and unity 
in repelling the global Communist offensive, 
and that they will mount a political, ideo- 
logical, and economic offensive of their own, 
based on the right of the captive peoples to 
self-determination. And we assure you, Mr. 
President, of the solidarity of the captive 
European peoples with the cause of the free 
world as long as the free world actively sup- 
ports their inalienable right to self-deter- 
mination.” 

Telegrams of greetings with assurances of 
solidarity between captive Europe and Asia 
were also sent to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mr. Po Sun Yun, President of the 
Republic of Korea. 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“I regret exceedingly that my Senate 
duties preyent me from accepting your kind 
invitation to take part in the ceremonies of 


memories, for Communist tyranny is the foe 
of all freemen, not solely of those who stand 
in the darkness of enslavement. Their ago- 
nizing captivity must be for us not only a 
source of sorrow, but a source of inspiration 
and challenge. As a part of the great 
brotherhood of freemen, we must be worthy 
of the courage and the hope of those valorous 
manacled by the brutal forces of 
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free, keep the fire of our devotion to their 
cause ever burning as well. They are 
brothers to us. Let us be brothers to them.” 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FOR 
NEW YORK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
the Recor» to show that I am compelled 
to leave the Chamber to attend a rather 
important function to which I was in- 
vited previously. I am most interested 
in the comments that will be made by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keating]. I regret that I 
shall not be present on the floor to lis- 
ten to them and to participate in the dis- 
cussion of the subject matter which the 
Senator from New York intends to pur- 
sue. I merely wish to say on this occa- 
sion that I shall look forward to a very 
early date when I shall be able to make 
comment with respect to the subject 
matter which my able friend desires to 
discuss on this occasion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I shall 
be very much interested in the comments 
which the distinguished Senator from 
California will make. I assure him that 
I shall in no way attack his State or him 
personally in my remarks. I regret that 
he has another engagement and will not 
be able to stay on the floor. Having 
tried a good many lawsuits, I recognize 
that in some of the things that I am 
about to say I have a very distinguished 
adversary for whose ability I have the 
utmost respect. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
from New York. Let the Recorp clearly 
show that there is no more able Senator 
in the Senate than the Senator who is 
about to speak. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, De- 
fense Department figures released last 
week show an increasing imbalance in 
defense work. California is now get- 
ting 23.9 percent, New York only 10.2 
percent. More than one-third of Air 
Force money was spent in California 
over the last 6 months of 1961. 

Nevertheless, I am pleased to note 
that Defense Department preliminary 
figures for the last 6 months of 1961 in- 
dicate an increase in New York’s share 
from 8.1 percent to 10.2 percent of total 
dollar value of procurement. 

Over the 3-month period from July to 
September 1961 New York only got 8.1 
percent, but over the 6-month period of 
July to December, New York received 
10.2 percent. This amounted to $1.134 
billion. Although this gain is still well 
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below New York’s level for the last 3 
fiscal years, and only about half of the 
percentage which New Yorkers pay in 
Federal taxes, it does show that perhaps 
the Defense Department is becoming 
aware of the need to channel more work 
into the East. 

The basic imbalance remains, how- 
ever, as California has gone up from 23.7 
percent to 23.9 percent of the total over 
the same period. The next States after 
New York with 10.2 percent are Massa- 
chusetts with 5.1 percent and Texas 
with 5 percent. California’s dispropor- 
tionate share is, therefore, getting more 
and more disproportionate all the time. 

The time has come for the Defense 
Department to make a specific study of 
the tendency that may exist in certain 
procurement stations to pay special at- 
tention to local businesses and give scant 
notice to firms that are more remote. 
There is a real need for more statistics 
and evidence as to how often the local 
firm, with personal contacts, gets the 
business, while those which are not right 
next door hardly get a hearing. I 
should particularly like to see a break- 
down on the distribution of defense 
contracts awarded by the Air Force 
Space Systems Division, the Air Force 
Ballistic Systems Division, and the Army 
Corps of Engineers Ballistic Missile 
Construction Office, all in Los Angeles. 

Frankly, Mr, President, a number of 
New York executives have spoken to me 
about the fly-by-night character of some 
of these establishments which mush- 
room around the military contracting 
stations in some areas. I think this 
matter should be investigated. If the 
figures document my suspicions, which 
I seriously believe they will do, then the 
Defense Department needs to take a 
good second look at its procurement 
methods. It is time to check carefully 
to find out what is going on. 

I have heard many arguments about 
the favorable weather in the South and 
West. I am sure that after all the post- 
ponements of Colonel Glenn’s flight, no 
one from NASA will boast about 
Cape Canaveral’s weather again. Good 
weather may be necessary for space 
flights, but it is not necessary for the 
production and fabrication of parts and 
equipment. Experience, teamwork, and 
skilled employees are most important— 
and certainly no one State or area has 
a monopoly on these. 

Mr. President, this persisting imbal- 
ance has been particularly apparent in 
the Air Force. Over the same 6-month 
period—that is, July through December 
1961—California received 34 percent of 
Air Force procurement dollars while 
New York received only 10 percent 
For that reason I am especially happy 
that Air Force Secretary Zuckert is per- 
sonally aware of this problem and has 
F 

Secretary Zuckert, in recent corres- 
pondence with me, has indicated that in 
some programs it is important for New 
York firms to make their capabilities 
known to our procurement agencies.” He 
also assures me that the agencies have 
now been “alerted to extend every op- 
portunity to New York firms who wish 
to participate in this program.” I know 
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New York firms will be anxious to fol- 
low this up, especially if they know they 
will haye fair consideration from all pro- 
curement officers on the west coast as 
well as on the east coast. 

Two of the principal Air Force pro- 
curement stations, with heavy responsi- 
bilities in the missile and space field are 
the Air Force Ballistic Systems Division 
and the Air Force Space Systems Divi- 
sion, both located in Los Angeles. I am 
very grateful that Secretary Zuckert has 
alerted both these divisions to New 
York’s interest in their procurements 
and I will be following the results with 
great interest. 

Mr. President, only 2 weeks ago I re- 
ceived a letter from the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of NASA indicating that not 
only does NASA expect to double its dol- 
lar procurement for New York State 
during the next fiscal year, but also that 
it is making a special effort to inform 
itself of the capability of firms all over 
the country. NASA, I understand, is 
seriously investigating with leading East- 
ern educational institutions and others 
how to provide better channels for in- 
formation on its needs for every area 
and region of the country. NASA’s de- 
liberate efforts to spread the scope of 
procurement are to be commended and 
I certainly hope the Air Force and other 
Defense agencies will be ready to follow 
NASA’s lead in deliberately undertaking 
the policies and methods designed to 
spread its procurement more fairly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my correspondence 
with Secretary Zuckert, as well as the 
text of my letter to Defense Secretary 
McNamara asking for an investigation 
of defense procurement figures and dis- 
tribution, appear in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ssarx of Massachusetts in the chair.) 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 23, 1962. 
The Honorable EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: New Yorkers are 
very much concerned over the recent decline 
in New York defense procurement to only 
8.1 percent of the national total for the 
period from July through September 1961. 
Figures for procurement by the Air Force 
only, however, are even lower than that, as, 
during this period, New York received less 
than 5.8 percent of Air Force procurement 
dollars. 

A disproportionately high share of Air 
Force procurement, on the other hand, is 
concentrated on the west coast. I believe 
it would be very much in the National in- 
terest for this work to be distributed on a 
more equitable geographic basis. 

One field of aerospace effort, for example, 
in which I believe the East can make a 
substantial contribution is the development 
of solid propellant boosters. Necessary steel 
and furnace facilities are concentrated in the 
East. I therefore strongly urge the Air Force 
to expand its efforts for a better distribution 
of procurement and even to undertake a 
specific program to inform itself of the in- 
dustrial capability of the Northeast with 
special reference to the solid fuel rocket 
booster program. This program will have 
increasing importance, and it would seem to 
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me unnecessary to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to duplicate on the west coast facil- 
ities already existing in the East, 

Very sincerely yours, 

KENNETH B, KEATING. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 

Washington, D.C., February 28, 1962. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: This is in response 
to your letter of -January 23 in which you 
suggested that we place contracts with a 
larger number of firms in the State of New 
York. We made an interim reply on Febru- 
ary 16. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Thomas D. Morris, wrote you on this mat- 
ter in December 1961, pointing out that his 
Office had made a special study of the mat- 
ter. He emphasized that the Department 
of Defense is making a strenuous effort to 
strengthen the competitive factors in pro- 
curement, and to expand the use of incentive 
systems. Our procurement objectives are of 
course to obtain for the Government the 
best quality products at the least cost to the 
taxpayer. While awarding contracts on a 
strictly geographical basis is not consistent 
with these objectives, there are steps we can 
take to assist. 

One of these steps is the Department of 
Defense program to place contracts in labor 
surplus areas, where this can be done with- 
out paying a price differential to firms in 
labor surplus areas. Another step is our 
active program to encourage prime contrac- 
tors to broaden their base of subcontracting 
to include those companies which have 
capability useful to the prime contract and 
those firms in labor surplus areas. In pur- 
suing this subcontracting policy every con- 
sideration is given to firms in labor surplus 
areas, including preferential award of nego- 
tiated procurement and partial set-aside. 

In Air Force contracts, it is im- 
portant that firms give emphasis to being 
competitive both as to price and to product 
quality. 

With regard to the development of solid 
propellant boosters, it is important for New 
York firms to make their capabilities known 
to our procurement agencies. It is suggested 
that the companies interested in this field 
get in touch with the Air Force Ballistic 
Systems Division and the Air Force Space 
Systems Division, both of whom can be ad- 
dressed at Air Force Unit Post Office, Los An- 
geles, Calif. We have informed both 
agencies of your interest in this matter and 
have alerted them to extend every opportu- 
nity to New York firms who wish to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

I am hopeful that New York firms will in 
the future be more successful in competition 
for contracts in our aerospace programs, 

Sincerely, 
M. ZUCKERT, 
Secretary of the Air Force. 
MarcH 2, 1962. 
The Honorable ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In view of the 
increasing imbalance of defense contracts 
and the concentration of work on the west 
coast, I most respectfully urge you to un- 
dertake an investigation to determine 
whether all procurement divisions, and espe- 
cially those on the west coast, are making 
a conscientious effort to solicit and review 
bids from all parts of the country, not just 
neighboring areas. 

I would be especially interested in sta- 
tistics from the Air Force Ballistic Systems 
Division, Air Force Space Systems Division, 
and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in Los 
Angeles, indicating what percentage of the 
work is awarded locally and what percentage 
is awarded to other areas. Any additional in- 
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formation as to the measures being taken 
to publicize procurements widely 
would also be ted. 
Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


EDUCATION FOR GI AN URGENT 
MUST 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


ours is a country that has traditionally 
and wisely concerned itself with the wel- 


fare and training of veterans of the 


Armed Forces, who haye responded to 
the call of their country. 

However, veterans who have served 
our country since the Korean war have 
not been accorded that justice to them- 
selves and to the people to which the 
Nation is dedicated. A veterans’ bill of 
rights to provide them an opportunity to 
make up for lost time in the field of 
education and thereby to be prepared for 
the economic battle of life is now a na- 
tional necessity. 

Those who have had their pursuit of 
education delayed, interrupted, or pre- 
vented altogether by a call to arms dur- 
ing the cold war are deserving of better 
treatment than this Government has 
given them. 

The cold war GI bill would provide 
these forgotten men with an opportunity 
to advance their education in such a way 
as to provide a stronger basic national 
strength and a cash profit to the Govern- 
ment at the same time. 

Because of the experience of the Goy- 
ernment with the GI law as it pertained 
to World War II and Korean war vet- 
erans, it has been proved that such train- 
ing has raised the earning capacity of 
the 50 percent of the veterans who took 
the GI training so as to more than pay 
for the cost of the education. Not only 
will such training have paid the bills for 
the education of World War II and 
Korean war veterans; it will have paid 
for itself completely by 1970. 

The national security depends more 
and more every day upon what we have 
always referred to as American ingenu- 
ity, and American know-how. Nobody 
else is going to look out for the United 
States. We must do it ourselves and I 
am confident that in so doing we will 
remain aware that education is the 
mightiest weapon we possess. 

The men who push all our sciences, 
including the development of nuclear 
power, are trained men. I am confident 
that the records will show that an im- 
pressive percentage of them were 
trained, at least in part, under the GI 
bill of World War II and the GI bill of 
the Korean conflict. 

Mr. President, I digress to point out 
again what has often been said in the 
Senate, namely, the opinions of Dr. 
Teller and Admiral Rickover that but for 
the veterans trained under the GI bill 
of rights, the Russians would be ahead 
of us in science by now. 

The National Science Foundation sur- 
vey, that comprehensive, bulky volume 
filed within the past 60 days, shows that 
in 1959, 190,000 scientists, engineers, and 
other scientific personnel were gradu- 
ated from universities and colleges in the 
Soviet Union, compared with 90,000 who 
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were graduated in the United States in 
the same year in the same disciplines. 

The report analyzes the types of 
courses given in the Russian universities 
and indicates that the training given in 
engineering and scientific subjects is not 
inferior to the courses given in the 
United States, and that the 190,000 per- 
sons who were graduated from Russian 
universities in 1 year in those disciplines, 
each graduate according to his training, 
have had training at least equivalent to 
that of the 90,000 graduates of universi- 
ties in the United States. 

The passage of a GI bill for cold war 
veterans has been too long delayed for 
the good of the country. Now it is out 
on the calendar of the Senate. It is 
time it became law. 

Recently, I received a letter from the 
national commander of the AMVETS, 
Mr. Edwin P. Fifielski, who advised me 
that in the opinion of the AMVETS, this 
cold war group of veterans is deserving 
of special consideration with regard to. 
education and rehabilitation. There is 
no question that the AMVETS are right. 

It has been proved that World War II 
veterans who trained under the GI bill 
are more than repaying their country in 
actual cash value, through increased 
taxes paid from increased earning power. 

Today, our unemployment situation 
is not good. What dangers of increased 
unemployment would we face if the vet- 
erans who attended school under a GI 
bill had not secured special training and 
education fitting them for jobs that now 
are available? I believe it quite possible 
that the bread lines and the soup lines 
would reach up and down the main 
streets of America if these 22 million 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict had not had assistance in fur- 
thering their education after these wars. 

How many of our doctors and school- 
teachers at work today were trained 
under the GI bills? We know that many 
of them were. Yet, do we have enough 
doctors and enough schoolteachers? 
We know the answer is that we donot. - 

Actually, Mr. President, up to 1955, 
110,000 medical personnel in the United 
States had received training under these 
bills; and they include doctors, dentists, 
registered nurses, and other medical per- 
sonnel. We know that, in addition, up 
to that time more than 140,000 school- 
teachers, and also several hundred thou- 
sand scientists and engineers, were 
trained under the GI bills. But, despite 
that, we still do not have enough doctors, 
other medical personnel, teachers, en- 
gineers, and scientists. 

What will the picture be a few years 
from now? Will the young men and the 
generation of today pay the price for 
the failure of an apathetic government 
to recognize that education is an abso- 
lute essential for the survival of this 
country as we know and love it? All of 
us are seeking higher goals than mere 
bare, raw survival. This is an opportu- 
nity bill—not just for the veterans, but 
for the Nation. 

Mr. President, support for the cold- 
war GI bill has spread throughout the 
country. To illustrate this growth of 
support, I ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter, dated February 20, 1962, from 
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National Commander Edwin P. Fifielski, 
of the AMVETS, who describes the cold 
war veteran as a “new breed,” and points 
out that many of them served their coun- 
try in more hazardous capacities than 
did many shooting war veterans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1962. 
The Honorable RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have been 
advised that S. 349 is now on the Senate 
Calendar and will be considered by the Sen- 
ate during the period of February 20 to 
March 1. At our 1960 and 1961 national con- 
ventions, AMVETS adopted resolutions call- 
ing for an education and training program 
for cold war veterans along the same lines 
as for World War II and the Korean conflict 
veterans. S. 349 is, generally, in keeping 
with these resolutions. 

The men who served since the end of the 
Korean conflict pose a peculiar problem not 
heretofore encountered by this Nation. Pre- 
viously the peacetime ex-serviceman was not 
exposed to the same hazards of service as the 
wartime serviceman nor was he motivated 
in the same manner to enter service. Gen- 
erally speaking, the peacetime veteran vol- 
unteered in the Armed Forces because it 
offered him the career of his choice. The 
distinction between wartime and peacetime 
service was therefore clear, and different 
benefits were granted to each group. 

The status of this “new breed” of cold 
war servicemen is not so well defined. While 
they may not, strictly speaking, be called 
wartime veterans, neither can they be placed 
in a strict peacetime category. The majority 
of these men were either drafted or they are 
serving under compulsion of the draft. 
There can be little doubt that for most, 
their civilian pursuits were interrupted and 
for many, their service has been more haz- 
ardous than that experienced by some of 
our wartime veterans. 

The benefits reaped by this Nation as a 
result of the education and rehabilitation 
program developed after the start of World 
War II has been tremendous. Men and 
women have been educated in a thousand 
skills and sciences which today serve the en- 
tire Nation. The injured in mind and body 
have been rehabilitated in useful fields and 
occupations. In all, past experience has 
shown the value of this type of program. 

In the opinion of AMVETS, this cold war 
group of veterans is deserving of special con- 
sideration with regard to education and re- 
55 and we urge your support of S. 

Sincerely, 
EDWI Y] P. FIFIELSKI, 
National Commander. 


TRIBUTE TO SAM RAYBURN, OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America have written me a let- 
ter containing a resolution in tribute to 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, whose death 
was mourned nationally. 

The tribute is a moving one; and 
knowing the respect and admiration felt 
for Speaker Rayburn in both Houses of 
Congress and throughout the United 
States, I believe the letter should be 
placed in the National Archives of our 
country. 

Mr. President, nothing better illus- 
trates the esteem in which Sam Rayburn 
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was held and the broad sympathy and 
fairness to all parts of the country on the 
part of Mr. Sam, a member of the Baptist 
Church, than this wonderful tribute 
which he has received from the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States. It 
indicates the unity of all our people in 
their desire for better government in our 
country. 
In their tribute they state: 


Whereas Mr. Sam, as called by his friends, 
was a friend of Catholic War Veterans, and 
an advocate of their cause, and friend of 
all veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans 
pay tribute to Mr. Sam, and that a special 
prayer be said for the repose of his soul; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States, and to the Sam Rayburn Memorial 
Library, of Bonham, Tex. 


And to others. 
In the resolution it is also stated that— 


Whereas in the passing of Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, our country has lost 
a great advocate on the American way of 
life; an 

Whereas a loss to our country is a loss to 
the Catholic War Veterans. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire resolution be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am happy 
to forward to you the following resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the national 
board of officers of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America: 

“Whereas in the passing of Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, our country lost a great 
advocate of the American way of life; and 

“Whereas a loss to our country is a loss 
to the Catholic War Veterans; and 

“Whereas Mr. Sam, as called by his friends, 
was a friend of Catholic War Veterans, and 
an advocate of their cause and friend of all 
veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans 
pay tribute to Mr. Sam and that a special 
prayer be said for the repose of his soul; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans 
be sent to the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the Senate and to the 
Sam Rayburn Memorial Library of Bonham, 
Tex., to the Texas delegation in our Con- 
gress, and to the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, Vice President of the United States, 
and that this meeting adjourn in his mem- 
ory.” 

I know that sentiments expressed in this 
resolution are those of our entire member- 
ship throughout the country. 

Respectfully yours, 
James W. HAFEY, 
Executive Director. 


WALTER LIPPMANN WRITES ON 
REPUBLICAN PROBLEM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
lately some rather irresponsible state- 
ments have been made in the country 
about the Government and about what 
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the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government are doing, and partic- 
ularly about the administration. Some 
persons claim the administration has 
been spending us into bankruptcy, and 
has had extravagant programs which 
the country cannot afford or cannot 
stand. It has been rather obvious that 
some of the irresponsible extremists who 
give noisy lipservice to patriotism, while 
trying to undermine the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive branches of our 
United States, are not getting along too 
well together. This is not altogether 
surprising, since about all they ever say 
is “No,” and since almost all their con- 
siderable talent is consumed in attempts 
to say “No” in new ways, worthy of bold 
new headlines. 

It might also be noted that the princi- 
pal success of the extremist advocates 
has been in getting headlines—thus jus- 
tifying a suspicion that headlines are 
their principal goal. 

The distinguished columnist, Walter 
Lippmann, dealt with one interesting as- 
pect of the extremist view in his 
column—published on February 22, 1962, 
in the Corpus Christi Caller-Times—en- 
titled “Republican Doctrine Clashes 
With Facts.” The article is very in- 
formed and very informative. It points 
out that the programs which have been 
advocated by this administration are not 
“spending the country into bankruptcy,” 
but that, on the contrary, even if we 
were to spend on social security and 
other services the amounts recommended 
by this administration, we still would not 
be spending as much on those services, 
in connection with public programs for 
the welfare of the people, as the amounts 
being spent today, in terms of percent- 
age, by Belgium, Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, and West 
Germany. In the article Mr. Lippmann 
also points out that in the year 1959, the 
most recent year for which adequate 
comparative figures are available, the 
United States total spending—Federal, 
State, and local—was but 28.3 percent 
of the gross national product; and that 
the percentage of the gross national 
product which will be spent by our coun- 
try, even if every program recommended 
by this administration is enacted into 
law, will still be smaller than the per- 
centage spent by the other countries 
referred to. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article written by 
Walter Lippmann be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
Feb. 22, 1962] 
REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE CLASHES WITH FACTS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The soul searching which went on among 
the Republican orators on Lincoln's Birthday 
did not bring forth that new image which 
they were all seeking. Somewhere there is 
a block, It prevents the Republican Party 
from getting to a position which is both 
conservative and popular. 

The block, I venture to suggest, is that 
the Republican position has been moved so 
far to the right that the party has con- 
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ceded to the Kennedy administration not 
only the left but the whole vast dominant 
center. 

This has left the Republican leaders with 
no elbow room, and they are squeezed into 
a corner where they can only say no. This 
cannot make for popularity and for votes 
in a country where the population is grow- 
ing prodigiously, where the way of life is 
changing rapidly, where the people, con- 
scious of the huge productive capacity of 
our economy, are demanding that their 
crowded life in the cities be made more com- 
fortable and more civilized. 

The displacement of the Republican lead- 
ers from the center to the right has many 
causes. One of them, for example, is the 
control of the party organization by the old 
codgers, who have safe seats and keep on 
being reelected. There is another reason 
which is that in recent years Republican 
doctrine has been shaped by theorists who 
are out of touch with the modern world. 
Indeed, it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that it has been shaped by theorists who 
do not know what they are talking about. 

These theorists have produced a formula 
which discombobulates Republican think- 
ing. It is that liberalism and progressivism 
are the high road to socialism, and that 
socialism is the high road to communism. 

The extremists use the formula to say that 
the United States started down the road to 
communism when the income tax was legal- 
ized in 1913. But even the moderates, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, for example, are deeply sus- 
picious of social security and the welfare 
state and of aid to education, and above all 
of the modern conception of the compen- 
satory economy. 

The difficulty about making a new image 
is that the Republican theorists have created 
such a false image of the Kennedy Democra- 
tic Party that there is no effective way they 
can oppose it. Applied to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration the formula of the theorists of 
the right, that progressivism leads to social- 
ism and socialism to communism, is absurd. 
It is silly. Though Kennedy is a progressive 
and a liberal, he is also a profound conserva- 
tive, and only the befuddled theorists find 
that strange and hard to understand. 

Their central theme, which is also a cen- 
tral illusion, is that this country is spend- 
ing” its way out of freedom into socialism 
and communism. But is it? I have some 
figures here which come from Prof. F. M. 
Bator, a leading authority on the problems 
of Government spending. 

A big rich country spends more, of course, 
than a small poor country. The proper basis 
of comparison, therefore, is the volume of 
Government spending against the size of the 
economy. Professor Bator’s figures show that 
Government spending in the United States 
is not out of line with spending in other 
advanced industrial nations. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine is the 
most recent year for which adequate com- 
parative figures are available. In that year 
in the United States total public spending 
(Federal, State, local) was 28.3 percent of the 
gross national product. As this includes na- 
tional defense, public education, highways, 
police, hospitals, and whatnot, can it really 
be said that spending less than 30 percent 
publicly puts us on the road to, or anywhere 
near the road to, socialism and communism? 
Can it really be said when of this 30 percent 
which is spent publicly over half goes to 
purchases from private firms producing for 
profit? 

As a matter of fact, in public spending 
we are behind Belgium (29.3 percent), Can- 
ada (30 percent), France (33.5 percent), 
United Kingdom (34.9 percent), Sweden (35.7 
percent). In West Germany the latest fig- 
ures are for 1957. That was before the big 
rise of German defense spending and at that 
time the percentage of public spending was 
slightly bigger than ours (28.6 percent). 
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Yet West Germany is regarded by many as 
the shining example of a free capitalistic 
economy. 

But, it will be said, while defense spend- 
ing is necessary, the real creeping socialism 
is the money spent for social security, veter- 
ans’ benefits, Government interest, and cash 
subsidies. For the United States the ratio 
of such payments to gross national product 
was 7 percent in 1959. a 

The Canadian ratio was 8.7 percent. The 
United Kingdom's ratio was 11.2 percent. 
The West German (in 1957) was 12.1 per- 
cent, the Belgian 13.6 percent, the French 
16.5 percent. 

There are other comparative figures which 
could be cited. All of them point to the 
conclusion that as compared with the ad- 
vanced industrial nations of the world the 
ratio of our public spending is conservative. 
There is no hard factual basis for the theory 
that we have turned our back on the free 
economy and are on the high road to social- 
ism and communism. 

The latter-day Republican propaganda 
does not work for the very simple reason that 
it is not true. 


THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES EX- 
ERT A POWERFUL THRUST OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this year we commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the Morrill Land Grant 
College Act, which in 1862 was signed 
into law by President Abraham Lincoln. 
Under that act, many land-grant col- 
leges of the country were founded. 
These colleges have proven their capa- 
bility for remaining close to the people 
and to their needs; and that develop- 
ment has exerted a great forward thrust 
in public education in the United States. 

Today, Mr. President, a century later, 
we need another forward thrust of that 
sort; and if it is to be obtained at this 
time, the power and the strength of the 
Federal Government must be exerted in 
that connection. 

Mr. President, the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege is a land-grant college created under 
the Morrill Land Grant College Act of 
1862. It has contributed long and ably 
to the vigorous and dynamic growth of 
Texas and the Nation. It has produced 
leaders in times of peace and in times 
of war. In fact, in World War II there 
were in the U.S. Army more officers who 
were graduates of Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College than there were 
graduates of the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point—simply because the en- 
rollment at Texas A. & M. College was 
not restricted, and thus was large. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Texas 
A. & M. College was the first tax-sup- 
ported State college in Texas which 
opened its doors to students—thus dem- 
onstrating that this college stands as a 
symbol of proof that the concept of edu- 
cation as a national problem is neither 
new nor dangerous, as many opponents 
of Federal aid to education constantly 
and erroneously contend. 

Recently, John T, Caldwell, chancellor 
of North Carolina State College, and 
president of the Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
wrote for the Christian Science Monitor 
an article in which he stated: 

These institutions are living examples that 
Federal aid to education can serve the na- 
tional interest without sacrifice of local self- 
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government or institutional integrity. In- 
deed the United States today would be 
immeasurably poorer but for this imagina- 
tive Federal action one century ago and its 
ST support in partnership with the 


Mr. President, I haye never seen or 
heard of a “Texas Aggie,” nor do I expect 
to meet one in my time, who felt other 
than the deepest pride in his school. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Thurs- 
day, February 1, 1962, entitled “The 
Land-Grant Colleges: Powerful Thrust 
of Democracy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
Feb. 1, 1962] 


THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES: 
THRUST OF DEMOCRACY 


(By John T. Caldwell, chancellor, North 
Carolina State College; president, Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges) 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
of the United States were born out of a high 
estimate of education as an instrument of 
individual and social progress. They were 
born with a broad concept of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of abilities human beings pos- 
sess and the value of cultivating them all 
to the utmost. They have been committed 
from their beginning in 1862 to the wide dis- 
semination and use of knowledge. They 
were born from faith in the American people 
and their great destiny. 

How cent a concept. No wonder 
newly developing nations of the world and 
even old nations undergoing self-appraisal 
now are scrutinizing higher education in 
the United States for useful hints to them- 
selves. 

The centennial year of the land-grant in- 
stitutions occurs at a moment when the 
United States is taking a close look, even an 
anxious look, at the magnitude and urgency 
of its own educational task. 

In 1862 a national population of 32 mil- 
lion boasted 203 colleges and perhaps 25,000 
college graduates, three-fourths of 1 percent, 
such as they were. Today a rapidly increas- 
ing population of 180 million is served by 
more than 2,000 institutions of higher edu- 
cation enrolling 3,891,000 students and 
counting millions of alumni. One-fifth of 
the students are in land-grant colleges and 
universities. These colleges which were 
“born to grow” are doing it, dramatically. 


IMPACT MEASURED 


Today—100 years after the act of Congress 
creating them—there are 68 land-grant uni- 
versities and colleges. Some are one with 
the State university (as in Minnesota), some 
are separate (as in Mississippi), some func- 
tion as part of a private institution (as Cor- 
nell). Although they comprise in number 
fewer than one-twentieth of all colleges and 
universities in the United States, their en- 
roliment is one-fifth of the total. They 
grant 22 percent of all the bachelor’s de- 
grees conferred, 25 percent of the master’s 
degrees, and 38 percent of the doctorates. In 
engineering 40 percent of all degrees at the 
bachelor’s level are granted by the land- 
grant institutions, 42 percent of all master’s, 
and 53 percent of the Ph. D.’s. In the vitally 
important fields of mathematics and the 
physical sciences 35 percent and 42 percent, 
respectively, of the Ph. D.'s are earned in 
land-grant colleges. As would be expected, 
the graduates in agriculture are produced 
heavily by these institutions: 80 percent of 
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. the bachelors, 97 percent of the masters, and 


all of the doctorates. One-fourth of the 
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doctorates in the arts and languages, in busi- 
ness and commerce, and in professional edu- 
cation are conferred by the land-grant insti- 
tutions. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-six living Ameri- 
can Nobel Prize winners who studied in this 
country earned land-grant degrees. 

The enormously productive agriculture of 
the United States rests directly upon the re- 
search and educational effectiveness of the 
land-grant system. Today 1 American 
farmworker feeds 23 other people, a marvel 
in the world and a prerequisite to other 
advancement. The agricultural experiment 
stations (dating from the 1887 Hatch Act) 
and the Cooperative Extension Service in 
agriculture and home economics (dating 
from the Smith-Lever Act in 1914) are in- 
tegral parts of the land-grant enterprise. 
The county agent is a man of distinction 
in American higher education and in rural 
life. He has also become a peacemaker in 
combining technical ability with skill in hu- 
man relations to helping other developing 
economies of our world. 


BASIS PUT TO TEST 


Even now, however, the land-grant outlook 
and philosophy are being tested, 

Will these institutions have the resources 
to grow and to maintain quality at the same 
time? This is a test of the public will and 
priority of public purpose. 

Do they have the ability to use effectively 
the resources provided by the people and in 
a manner which will satisfy an intelligent 
taxpayer? This is mainly a test of manage- 
ment competence. 

Can they provide maximum opportunity 
for the most brilliant minds while at the 
same time and often on the same campus 
provide for the student of lesser but solid 
ability who has much to gain from higher 
learning which will be returned in enlarged 
service to his fellow men? This is a test of 
educational skill. 

Can these institutions meet the insistent 
demands for applied research and yet have 
time and money for the constant replenish- 
ment of our fundamental knowledge of the 
why and the wherefore of life and energy 
and behavior? This is a test of both aca- 
demic character and public understanding. 

Can the tremendous achievements of the 
land-grant colleges in agriculture be dupli- 
cated in facing up to the technological and 
social problems of an urban population? 
Will the effective skills typical of our exten- 
sion philosophy be applied to urban living? 
This is a test of institutional adaptability 
and determination to face up to new educa- 
tional needs and to obtain support for meet- 
ing them. 

The land-grant colleges face the test of 
internationalism, meeting the manifold re- 
quirements of the Government for forging 
helpful relationships in depth with the 
people of the world and their problems— 
now ours, Not just can they but will they 
see the needs beyond the immediacy of local 
enterprise within the respective States and 
apply their skills and resources to a world- 
wide campus? This indeed is a test of public 


CONCEPT PLACED ON SCALES 


All these tests are indeed being met— 
even brilliantly—in places. Another test, 
however, has not been resolved. It is a test 
of the whole concept of public higher educa- 
tion. It is a test more of the taxpaying 
public than of the institutions themselves. 
The United States is being tested on whether 
it wants its land-grant and other public 
institutions to continue to serve generously 
and deliberately the educational needs of 
all the people for the benefit of society. No 
student loan program or a student scholar- 
ship program yet proposed substitutes for 
low-cost public higher education. 

Sometimes the public colleges are told to 
raise their charges to students for tuition 
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to meet their budgetary requirements. The 
issue is complex. But surely it would be a 
subversion of the history and purposes and 
enormous achievements of the public insti- 
tutions to force them now to remold their 
open character in imitation of the private 
and church-related institutions, many of 
whom desperately need to reduce their 
charges to students. The availability of low- 
costs public higher education in the United 
States indeed is a measure of contemporary 
democracy, of political responsibility, and of 
commonsense. 

The powerful thrust of democracy in 
American higher education so evident today 
is part and parcel with the forces which pro- 
duced the land-grant movement. 

Education in all ages and places has re- 
flected the controlling notions of what the 
society itself ought to be or become. The 
older, stratified societies, aristocratically con- 
trolled, or colonially governed, built educa- 
tional systems accordingly, systems which 
were restricted in outlook both for the non- 
privileged individual and for the society’s 
future. 

OPPORTUNITY UNFOLDED 


Education in this new land was sooner or 
later destined to reflect its generous concept 
of the place of the individual and its con- 
stantly expanding ambitions for economic 
and cultural growth, locally and nationally. 
In retrospect, however, the reflection seems 
to have been slow in coming. For during 
the colonial period and the immediately 
ensuing preoccupation with nationmaking, 
the aristocratic and classical character of 
education inherited from England and the 
Continent and which had prevailed for 200 
years was dominant. 

Then followed a combination of forces 
operating to open up educational opportu- 
nity. Jacksonian democracy, a general in- 
tellectual awakening, the step-up of science, 
industry, and invention, agricultural fer- 
ment, and eyen concern over the dissipation 
of Federal landholdings, combined to pro- 
duce dissatisfaction with existing education 
and pressures for improvement. One of the 
outcomes was the Morrill Act of 1862. Ve- 
toed earlier by President Buchanan, Justin 
Morrill’s bill was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Lincoln July 2, 1862. 

This Land-Grant College Act brought into 
possibility, on the pattern of Michigan’s new 
State Agricultural College (1855), a nation- 
wide pattern of colleges, at least one in each 
State, “where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and clas- 
sic studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in such manner as the legislatures of 
the States may respectively prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” 

The Government granted each State agree- 
ing to the terms 30,000 acres of Fed- 
eral land for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress, which acreage was to be 
sold to provide a capital fund on the invest- 
ment of which the State would pay in per- 
petuity 5 percent annually to support the 
college. 

DEMOCRATIC IN CHARACTER 


Whether measured in student enrollment, 
off-campus instruction, and technical assist- 
ance, or research of fundamental value to 
human welfare, this group of institutions 
has made the Morrill Act probably the most 
significant single piece of social legislation 
in U.S. history. Their characteristics are 
clear. 

These colleges are democratic in character. 
No one of them has ever assumed that it 
should limit the opportunities of its cam- 
pus to a narrowly conceived aristocracy of 
position, intellect, or money. They have 
assumed on the other hand that as the Na- 
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tion grew, as knowledge expanded, as the 
range of competencies required by the so- 
ciety was extended, it was their job to serve 
these expanded needs of the people. This 
view persists. 

These colleges reflect the spirit of Francis 
Bacon, who had urged three centuries earlier, 
but with little success, that knowledge 
should be found and used to improve the 
lot of mankind. 

The land-grant colleges have never been 
“ivory towers.” They have never been far 
removed from the people they serve and the 
needs which have nurtured their growth. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
illustrate dramatically that the people, the 
public, through their constituted organs of 
government, hold the major responsibility 
for the advancement of knowledge and the 
education of citizens. These colleges are 
public, tax-supported institutions. Though 
their resources are supplemented in impor- 
tant respects by private grants and support, 
the basic responsibility for their support 
and the basic commitment of the colleges 
belong to the people exercised through public 
channels. 


EXAMPLES FOR FEDERAL AID 


These institutions are living examples that 
Federal aid to education can serve the na- 
tional interest with enormously valuable 
results and without sacrifice of local self- 
government or institutional integrity. In- 
deed the United States today would be 
immeasurably poorer but for this imagina- 
tive Federal action one century ago and its 
continued support in partnership with the 
States. 

They have assumed also the task of de- 
veloping high standards as a necessary corol- 
lary to serving responsibly the special needs 
of our time. Counseled admissions and 
placement, honors programs, more demand- 
ing curriculums, strengthened facilities, and 
deepened research commitments character- 
ize the contemporary public university. 

Finally, they have not neglected to de- 
fend the great principles which universities 
have always had to defend, such as free- 
dom for the mind. They know now, as in- 
telligent men have always known and as 
freemen always must know, that the risks 
of freedom to think and write and learn 
and speak are fewer and less dangerous than 
the risks of suppression. 

The centennial year of the land-grant 
colleges and universities of the United States 
finds them living more intimately than ever 
with the busy world they helped to create. 
Nuclear reactors, radio telescopes, mass 
spectrometers, experimental swine shelters, 
greenhouses, nursery schools, art studies, 
language laboratories, television stations, 
theaters, computers, filmed documents—the 
full range of human knowledge, curiosity, 
and endeavor, mark the contemporary mis- 
sion of this educational system. 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATION 


Without these colleges, which were orig- 
inally founded especially to teach “agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts,” American 
agriculture would have developed anyway to 
some extent; industry would have expanded; 
the defense establishment would have 
trained a fair number of officers for its re- 
serve and active cadres. No doubt some 
American pure scientists would have teamed 
with other innovators and inventors to pro- 
duce some applied results even useful to the 
farmer. But let us make no bones about it. 
The United States would not enjoy the cul- 
ture nor have the productive capacity that 
it does today—in farm, forest, skyscraper, 
or factory—without the contributions of re- 
search and the wide dissemination of knowl- 
edge to which the resources of the land-grant 
educational system have been devoted. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
exist to help unfold the glories of man’s 
possibilities and not to settle for less, to 
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make it possible for all men to look out 
upon a universe better understood, more 
kind, more just, more abundant than when 
these colleges entered the scene 100 years 


ago. 

To this end they are rededicated and beg 
the sustaining company of all the Nation 
in the journey ahead. 


SOVIET FARM PROBLEMS 


Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, today 
the Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee is meeting in Moscow for the avowed 
purpose of adopting remedies for the 
shortcomings that have arisen in agri- 
cultural production and the objectives 
of the party. 

Accordingly, I think the article that 
appeared in today’s Wall Street Journal 
entitled “Soviet Farm Ils,” written by 
Joe Western, is very timely. It traces 
the objectives and deficiencies that have 
occurred in Soviet agricultural produc- 
tion. The article points out some of the 
reasons why these deficiencies have oc- 
curred. Included in the reasons, I think 
it highly significant to point out, is one 
designated lack of adequate incentives 
for farmers to boost their production. 

The Soviet farmers have lost their 
freedoms in all areas except one, and 
that one is in their little farm plots adja- 
cent to their homes. In their little plots 
they have the benefit of their own pro- 
duction; they have the incentive to pro- 
duce. 

The Wall Street Journal article sig- 
nificantly points out that, although these 
little plots comprise 5 percent of all 
Soviet farmland, nevertheless they yield 
half of the nation’s meat, milk, green 
vegetables, and most of its eggs and 
potatoes. 

I think it is well to point out these 
facts in light of the so-called supply 
management program which the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Agriculture have 
asked Congress to pass, because under 
this program farmers are faced with a 
choice of loss of freedom on the one 
hand and, for all practical purposes, loss 
of their farms on the other, 

I think it is time for us to recognize 
that one reason why American agricul- 
ture has been so productive is that our 
farmers have had freedom and have had 
the incentive to produce. I am afraid 
the program that has been requested for 
Congress would set us back considerably, 
would deprive our farmers of incentives, 
and that the day would come when we 
would find ourselves in the same situa- 
tion in which the Soviets find them- 
selves today. 

Another point is that in the message 
on agriculture which the President sent 
to Congress, any proposed program of 
stepped-up research for agricultural 
production use in connection with indus- 
trial matters was noticeable by its 
absence. 

The other day, in Omaha, Nebr., Mr. 
J. Leroy Welsh, of Omaha, a former 
member of the President’s Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricul- 
tural Products, made a speech in which 
he pointed out that while he was Chair- 
man of the Commission, he personally 
prepared an evaluation of farm research 
being done around the country, had it 
printed in pamphlet form, and person- 
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ally gave it to many Members of the 
Congress. He said: 


It is almost criminal the way Congress 
ignored that report and its recommenda- 
tions. That was in 1957, and they haven't 
yet taken the first step toward solving the 
farm problem. 


I echo Mr. Welsh’s sentiment, because 
for a long time I have been pointing out 
that the opportunity to solve the farm 
surplus problem lies in the area of re- 
search and development of increased 
uses of agricultural products for indus- 
trial programs. 

I think this administration should 
give more attention to that approach in 
solving the farm surplus problem, and 
yet we have not seen one recommenda- 
tion made along those lines. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the article 
from the Wall Street Journal to which I 
have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOVIET Farm ILLs—KHRUSHCHEV’s Bic Drive 
To EXPAND PRODUCTION SUFFERS MANY SET- 
BACKS—MEAT, GRAIN TARGETS MISSED; 
DROUGHTS, INEFFICIENCY, AND FEUD OVER 
METHODS HURT—PROBLEMS FOR Topax's 
PARLEY 

(By Joe Western) 

WASHINGTON.—Even as Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee assembles in Moscow today with the 
avowed aim of remedying shortcomings in 
Soviet agriculture, the best-informed U.S. 
onlookers are becoming increasingly con- 
vinced that Red-grown food and fiber won't 
bury the free world any time in the foresee- 
able future. 

Early harbingers are hinting that this 
could be the fourth straight year to bring a 
bumper crop of Kremlin disappointment, 
Latest weather reports are convincing free- 
world analysts that parts of the vital grain- 
producing Ukraine and of the Siberian new 
lands are very dry. Much more than normal 
rainfall, they believe, will be needed to put 
the soil in shape for adequate spring plant- 
ing and crop production—even after the 
recent rainstorms that swept from Germany 
into Russia. 

By the account of the Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda itself, many Russian farm- 
ers aren’t prepared for spring planting, only 
a few weeks away. One reason, it’s implied, 
is passive resistance to new farming methods 
proposed by Mr. Khrushchev, notably a plan 
to throw into annual crop production some 
marginal land normally kept in grass for 
soil-building purposes. The Moscow meeting 
starting today is expected to adopt such a 
plan, 

WARNING FROM SCIENTISTS 

Indeed, U.S. officials report, some of Mr. 
K’s own scientists are warning him that 
he’s bucking Mother Nature in trying to 
expand livestock feed production rather 
indiscriminately. Feed crops, he’s been told, 
can deplete the soil quickly, especially in the 
arid new lands” of Kazakhstan in south- 
western Siberia, making the land vulnerable 
to dust storms. Furthermore, Soviet scien- 
tists have cautioned, shortages of moisture 
in such places make it hard to ripen feed 
grains successfully. 

Basically, Washington experts report, Pre- 
mier Khrushchey’s 1959-born effort to expand 
and reshape Soviet agriculture is bumping 
into serious obstacles. Chronically unfavor- 
able weather across large stretches of Russian 
farmland, limited acreages of truly fertile 
soil, lack of adequate incentives for farmers 
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to boost production, blundering inefficiency 
in the Red bureaucracy and a tendency of 
Soviet officials to follow the party line blindly 
no matter how meager the results. 

Some gains are expected, all right, sooner 
or later. U.S, Government analysts figure 
Russia may gradually succeed in its new 
emphasis on raising crop yields per acre 
rather than pushing plantings deeper into 
Siberia's virgin lands; more fertilizer and 
better use of machinery may help do the 
trick. And Washington officials expect Mr. 
K. will use the Moscow meeting to renew 
his farm production drive, probably trying 
to bully farmers into accepting tougher state 
controls. 


DEPENDENCE ON PRIVATE PLOTS 


But if Russia’s ruler should meddle too 
deeply in the still-important private sector 
of Soviet agriculture, U.S. officials emphasize, 
he'd risk disaster. For Russia still depends 
heavily on the output of tiny farmer-owned 
private plots, worked on the side by members 
of collective farms; though making up less 
than 5 percent of all Soviet farmland, the 
private plots yield nearly half the nation’s 
meat, milk, and green vegetables and most 
of its eggs and potatoes. 

So far, American farm experts conclude, 
Russian agriculture has made only token 
advances toward the ambitious goals of the 
current 7-year plan, trumpeted so loudly by 
Mr. K. at its unfolding in 1959. 

The reverberations have been manifold: 
Soviet farm output these past few years has 
lagged behind population increases; while 
there’s nothing like Chinese-style starvation, 
the Russian diet remains heavy in bread and 
potatoes and rather light on meat and milk, 
Farm exports have been sluggish; the U.S.S.R. 
may find it hard to spare all the food and 
feed grains its satellites need, and trouble in 
earning free-world currency with farm-goods 
sales is hindering Moscow's efforts to buy 
West European machinery to spur indus- 
trialization. Finally, the uninspiring exam- 
ple set by Soviet agriculture in contrast with 
Western abundance may hamper export of 
the Red faith to newly developing nations. 
“Everything we see,” notes a U.S. official, in- 
dicates Khrushchev wants to prove that 
Communist-style agriculture is the best sys- 
tem for them to adopt.” 


TARNISHED VISION 


The 7-year plan, aimed at outstripping 
U.S. farm abundance, brightly envisioned a 
total 1959-through-1965 production increase 
of 70 percent, with especially steep gains in 
meat and milk. But that vision seems some- 
what tarnished now. 

Assuming Soviet farm output just before 
World War II equaled an index figure of 100, 
the 1965 goal would be 200—and U.S. Agricul- 
ture Department specialists figure last year’s 
performance was only 130. While that 
marked a gain from the 126 of the year before, 
it still fell short of record 1958, the year 
before the master plan was thrown into gear. 

Total grain deliveries from Russian farms 
to the government did amount last year to 54 
million metric tons, roughly 7 million more 
than in 1960. But they fell far short of the 
official 1961 goal of 63 million tons and trailed 
the 1958 record as well. Much of the lag 
was in livestock feed grains, the raw ma- 
terials of the meat and milk Mr. Khrushchev 
is eyeing so eagerly. Last year’s production 
of corn, oats and barley, Russia’s major feed 
grains, totaled 34 million tons, 4 million less 
than the 1958 harvest. 

For lack of more feed, Soviet production of 
meat is floundering along year after year at 
just under 14 billion pounds a year, less than 
half the goal for 1965. Even this low level 
is being bolstered by distress slaughter of 
feed-short livestock, Soviet officials admit 
livestock numbers did not increase during 
1961, in contrast to other recent years. “If 
feed production cannot be greatly improved, 
meat production will really begin slumping 
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in a very few years,” an analyst says. Be- 
grain is short, Russia’s livestock raisers 


less than ideal for meat-making. 
LAGGING MILK FLOW 


Russia’s milk flow, too, lags behind sched- 
ule, Early estimates indicate 1961 produc- 
tion was little or no higher than the 112.5 
billion pounds of the year before. That in 
turn marked a slip from the 113.3 billion 
pounds of 1959, the first year of the 7-year 
plan. The 1965 goal is over 200 billion 
pounds. 

By contrast, the United States turned out 
far more meat and milk last year—30 bil- 
lion pounds of meat and 125 billion pounds 
of milk—for a considerably smaller popu- 
lation; the United States has around 185 
million mouths to feed, while the Russian 
population is approaching 220 million. Fig- 
ured per capita, American farm production 
now stands more than 20 percent above the 
pre-World War II mark; Russia's correspond- 
ing gain is 13 percent. 

Even more startling is the fact that since 
World War II Russia has increased its sown 
acreage by 50 percent, but has succeeded 
in lifting total farm production only 30 per- 
cent; the United States has decreased planted 
acres by 13 percent in the same space of 
time, yet has increased output 35 percent. 

Soviet food supplies are suffering an extra 
blow from agriculture's setbacks elsewhere 
in the Red world. Last year, to no one’s 

stricken China had to halt all ex- 
ports of food and fiber to Russia. 

Not only has Russia lost these imports, 
but farm failures within its empire—in East 
Germany, for instance—are stimulating ex- 
port demand it may not be able to meet; 
ordinarily 75 percent of Soviet farm exports 
go to other Iron Curtain countries. Russia’s 
total grain shipments abroad fell to 6.8 mil- 
lion metric tons in 1960 from more than 7 
million in 1959—and may have slipped again 
last year. Most of the wheat the USSR. 
has been shipping out, U.S. experts report, 
came out of the leftover from the big 1958 
harvest, not from any more recent crops. 


EXASPERATING U.S. COMPARISONS 


Kremlin exasperation over farm troubles 
is heightened by the realization that this 
country’s far larger output comes from an 
agricultural plant that’s operating at only 
about half its potential capacity, and that 
the U.S. food-and-fiber outpouring is at- 
tained through the efforts of only about 15 
million farmworkers, as against more than 
100 million toiling on the Russian land. 

By the Communists’ own account, of 
course, inefficiency, ignorance and misman- 
agement deserve much of the blame for 
farm failures. Mass firings of farm officials 
and reshuffling of responsibilities late in 1960 
have plainly failed to solve these troubles. 

In a Moscow speech to farm managers last 
November Premier Khrushchey complained 
they made ambitious production plans lightly 
and then explained failures by saying: “That 
year the wind blew that way and this year it 
blew this way.” He declared: “We need less 
sweat and more brains. We have the ma- 
chines and we have other material resources. 
We must learn how to use them.” 

Beyond this, Mr. Khrushehev's plans for 
boosting feed crops are meeting resistance 
from some of his own underlings. He wants 
especially to increase production of corn 
and sugarbeets, with their high feed value; 
he'd substitute them for lower-value oats 
or for soil-building used in crop 
rotation plans, despite some scientists’ fears 
of soil depletion. 


HOW DOES DAISY VOTE? 


Said he in a recent speech: “Give the 
cows a good silage of corn, sugarbeets, hay 
and straw and ask: ‘Well now, Daisy, and 
what fodder do you vote for?’ I am con- 
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vinced, comrades, that the cow will im- 
mediately go up to the sugarbeets.” Second 
choice, he contended, would be corn. 

For oats, Mr. Khrushchev has nothing but 
scorn. He has told one group of farm offi- 
cials: “I would say as a joke that if these 
officials will continue to be stubborn and 
keep land in oats, we will start feeding them 
oatmeal * * * the coarse stuff (that) you 
cannot tell, damn it, whether you are getting 
your ration or the horse’s.” 

And the Soviet Premier has openly chal- 
lenged charges that it was he and the Com- 
munist Party that actually first promoted 
the “ley” or grass rotation plan he now 
considers wasteful. P. A. Viaayuk, presi- 
dent of the Ukrainian Academy of Agricul- 
ture, recently delivered such a charge in the 
Premier's presence. “To listen to you,” Mr. 
Khrushchey replied, “the party elaborated the 
ley system while the scientists supported 
the party in this. No, the very opposite is 
true. Scientists proposed this system and 
pushed collective and state farms into ap- 
plying it everywhere.” 

Whatever tactics Russia's masterminds 
apply, the U.S. officials foresee basic problems 
of geography persisting. For one thing, 
some Russian soils are thin and sandy; the 
Soviets have nothing to compare with the 
rich U.S. Corn and Cotton Belts. Weather is 
another problem, A large area of the coun- 
try has a low, highly variable precipitation 
and is subject to frequent droughts,” says a 
U.S. Agriculture Department study. It was 
a pair of droughts—one last spring in the 
Siberian “new lands” and another last sum- 
mer in the southern European U.S. S. R.— 
that damaged 1961 grain crops and undid Mr. 
Khrushechev's predictions of record farm 
output. 

DRAWBACKS OF CLIMATE 


As compared with American weather, Rus- 
sia’s climate is not moderated by warm, 
moisture-laden winds blowing off oceans or 
large lakes. Because the U.S.S.R. lies much 
farther north than the United States the 
average growing season is short; there are 
only about 130 frost-free days around Mos- 
cow, about the same as in central North 
Dakota. There isn’t time to replant in late 
spring if an unseasonal hard freeze decimates 
young crops; to delay planting beyond any 
possibility of late cold snaps means a gamble 
that early fall frosts won't nip maturing 
plants. 

Certainly U.S. farm specialists do expect 
that some of the changes now being made, 
notably the effort to wring more production 
from each acre of Soviet farmland, may pay 
off sooner or later. “Even a small increase in 
yield per acre,” notes a U.S. official, “would 
significantly increase production because of 
the large acreages involved.” 

Already the big effort to lift harvest 
instead by expanding planted acreage has 
slowed considerably. Last year the U.S. S. R. s 
total cropland rose only 2 million acres from 
the 502 million tilled in 1960; in that year 
planted acres had leaped 16 million from 
the year before. Since 1954, all told, some 
90 million Soviet acres have been put under 
cultivation for the first time. 


FIRING FARM BUREAUCRATS 


However disappointing the results so far, 
the Red regime has apparently tried to meet 
some of its farm problems head on, Late in 
1960 the Kremlin fired dozens of agricultural 
bureaucrats up to and including Minister of 
Agriculture V. V. Matskevitch, mostly for 
failing to meet output goals and for furnish- 
ing false production figures; some were ac- 
tually tried and imprisoned. 

Responsibilities for operations, supervision, 
and planning were taken away from the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in Moscow and trans- 
ferred to Gosplan, the state planning com- 
mittee, and to the ministries of agriculture 
of the U.S. S. R. s 15 constituent republics. 

A new organization was created directly 
under the Council of Ministers, which is 
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chairmanned by Mr. Khrushchev, to assume 
the function of supplying agriculture with 
machinery, fertilizer, spare parts, tractor fuel, 
and other production needs. A new state 
committee on procurement was established 
to direct Government acquisition of farm 
products for public distribution, and the 
U.S.S.R. shifted to a more flexible yardstick 
for required deliveries from collective and 
state-owned farms. Instead of demanding 
the same fixed quantity each year from every 
acre of land, whether in the fertile Ukraine 
or arid Kazakhstan, contracts with each farm 
are made on the basis of a capacity figure 
that recognizes differences in soil and climate. 

New production incentives were estab- 
lished. As a concession to owners of private 
plots, 80 percent of income from sales of 
meat, livestock, poultry, eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts was made tax free. Annual interest on 
state loans to collective farms was cut. 
Prices of trucks, machinery, gasoline, and 
spare parts were slashed 40 percent, accord- 
ing to a Kremlin announcement. 


PROBLEMS IN BIPARTISANSHIP 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s Washington Evening Star there is 
an excellent article by William S. White, 
entitled “Problems in Bipartisanship,” 
in which Mr. White points out that the 
members of the minority party, the Re- 
publicans, have thus far in this admin- 
istration bent over backward and joined 
with their Democratic colleagues in a 
bipartisan approach to our foreign af- 
fairs problems. I might point out that 
has been done in other areas as well. 

I hope members of the majority party, 
and particularly in the administration, 
will recognize this attitude on the part of 
the minority and recognize what the 
Republicans have done, and will cease 
and desist from the partisan political 
efforts that characterized such ill-fated 
programs as the late proposed Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, and some of the 
statements coming from departments 
urging civil service personnel to take an 
active part in helping develop proposed 
programs in public groups. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from today’s Washington Evening 
Star to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBLEMS IN BIPARTISANSHIP—REPUBLICANS 
SHOWING SELF-DISCIPLINE IN EFFORTS To 
BACK PRESIDENT 

(By William S. White) 

The congressional Republicans are stoutly 

walking a high and swaying wire over for- 


eign policy, in a complex and very dangerous 
world. 

Their twin difficulties are clear, but their 
rewards have been meager. Their sense of 
decent responsibility has been, to date, too 
little appreciated by the nonpolitical pub- 
lic. Little known, too, is that on the really 
tough foreign showdowns they have given 
President Kennedy at least as much vital 
support as has his own Democratic Party. 

The Republicans are caught between an 
excessively nasty devil and an excessively 
deep blue sea. The devil they have thus 
far avoided, with great self-restraint, is the 
temptation to make politics by offering irre- 
sponsible criticism of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in our marching series of foreign 
crises. 

This kind of criticism, though unhappily 
not unknown before this in both parties 
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when one or the other has been in minority 
opposition, could put this country and all 
the free lands in grave and immediate peril. 

Everywhere—over Berlin, over southeast 
Asia, over Cuba, over the disarmament ques- 
tion—the situation is filled with a sinister 
delicacy. Only the President has all the 
facts and only the President must be trusted 
to deal with it all in the end. This the con- 
gressional Republicans have wisely, and even 
bravely, recognized. 

The deep blue sea which yawns beneath 
them is this: There is always the chance 
that in going along with the Democratic ad- 
ministration they may go along all too well, 
and so later have to share blame for policies 
which may be seen in the afterlight as bad 
for the national interest. 

Life, of course, is always unfair to any 
minority party. For such a party can never 
take up all-out opposition in foreign affairs 
without endangering the whole country— 
and at the same time is always vulnerable 
if its generosity can be shown in retrospect 
to haye been too uncritical. 

The present situation, however, is 
especially difficult, simply because the pres- 
ent world itself is one of monumental dif- 
culties. In the short time of Mr. Kennedy’s 
Presidency, the Republicans have had all 
these fat and easy partisan targets: The 
tragic failure of the lost patriots’ invasion 
of Cuba; our increasing—and right—involve- 
ment against the Communist aggressors in 
Vietnam; Mr. Kennedy’s long hesitation be- 
fore resuming nuclear testing in the air, even 
though the Russians had long since done so. 

On all these occasions, the congressional 
Republicans have listened to the national 
interest rather than to party interest and 
have rightly declined to draw their guns 
against the President. 

In ordinary justice these Republicans— 
and notably their chief spokesman, Senator 
EVERETT DRESEN, of Illinois—deserve a public 
salute for this. It can be fairly said of them 
(though not of such purely partisan instru- 
mentalities as the Republican National Com- 
mittee) that they have drawn the gun only 
* they have felt absolutely obliged to do 


Saky have carried self-disciplined biparti- 
sanship to the farthest limit than any set 
of politicians, being human, could be ex- 
pected to carry it. When, therefore, they 
do draw the gun for a shot or two, as in 
Senator DIRKSEN’s recent expression of con- 
cern at our harshness to our old European 
allies over colonial issues, they are entitled 
to be heard, and with respect. 


WORLD'S TROUBLE SPOTS: UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
is an excellent article entitled “World’s 
Trouble Spots: Part 1—U.N.” A portion 
of this article relates to the limits on the 
power of the United Nations, which 
handicaps this agency in dealing with 
crises. There is also a graph showing 
the financial crisis facing the United 
Nations as the result of the failure of 
member nations to contribute adequately 
to the Congo and Middle East 
operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the article to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Recorp, and that the graph be reduced to 
tabular form, in figures, and printed in 
the Recorp, to show the situation re- 
garding the financial crisis facing the 
United Nations. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LIMITS ON POWER HANDICAP AGENCY IN DEAL- 
ING WITH CRISES 


The United Nations is at that difficult 
age—the midteens. Troubles are built into 
its structure. Some of the worst, taken 
from a long catalog, are outlined below, 
as listed by the Foreign Policy Association. 

First of all, without the cooperation of 
its own members it is helpless. The Soviet 
Union bowed to U.N. pressure to withdraw 
its forces from northern Iran in 1946. Ten 
years later, it crushed Hungary’s rebellion 
with tanks, ignored U.N. protests and got 
away with it. 

France denied the U.N. any right to dis- 
cuss the Algerian rebellion, calling it an 
“internal affair.” For different reasons, both 
the United States and Russia have refused 
to be bound by U.N. votes against nuclear 
tests. In the Congo, U.N. operations have 
been hampered by lack of cooperation from 
the central government, the provincial gov- 
ernments, Belgium, and the Soviet Union. 

Second, like any organization, it needs 
money. Defaults and arrears of several 
members, especially for U.N. forces in the 
Congo and the Middle East, confront the 
agency with a deficit of nearly $200 mil- 
lion. U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
summed up the situation: 

“If members will not pay for the United 
Nations, they will not have it.” 

The “independence explosion” presents a 
third ailment. In its brief life, membership 
in the U.N. has more than doubled. In many 
cases, the new sovereign states were ill- 
prepared for self-government, suspicious of 
former rulers and fearful of foreign inter- 
vention of any sort. At the same time, they 
are extremely dependent on the rest of the 
world for markets, for exports, for manufac- 
tured goods, economic and military aid. 

Some have sought help from their nearest 
neighbors. Others, such as Cuba, have 
turned to the Communists. Nations such 
as Pakistan depend upon the United States 
and its allies and some have appealed to 
both sides, playing one off against the other. 

For the great powers in particular, a fourth 
source of irritation is that they no longer, 
singly or together, can dominate the Organ- 
ization. Last year, 34 percent of the U.N. 
members were states that had not been in- 
dependent at the start of the Second World 
War. African states accounted for 26 per- 
cent. In the General Assembly, where a 
two-thirds majority is required on sub- 
stantial issues, the new nations may swing 
the balance, although they do not always 
vote as a bloc. 

They did so in 1960, by supporting the U.N. 
Congo operation over bitter Soviet resis- 
tance, 70 to 0, in a ballot that reflected Afro- 
Asian determination to keep the East-West 
fight out of Africa. They also voted, 71 
to 20, to end nuclear tests, defeating 10 
Western nations (including the United 
States) and 10 members of the Soviet bloc. 

A fifth difficulty highlights what many 
consider the U.N.’s most serious weakness. 
That is the tendency of great powers to by- 
pass the Organization on major issues that 
it is equipped to handle. Outstanding ex- 
amples are disarmament and the Berlin 
crisis. 

Since the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly in January 1946, disarmament has 
been on its agenda but, over the years of 
hope, deadlock and new starts, the subject 
has been argued most seriously outside the 
UN. 


In no case, however, has the Secretary 
General, as the U.N.’s chief executive, taken 
a major role in seeking solutions to what is 
probably the gravest single problem con- 
fronting the world. 
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Delegates to disarmament conferences 
have acted with the general approval of the 
U.N., but most of their talks have been at 
limited conferences, all of which, to date, 
have ended in failure, So have summit 
meetings, but optimists keep repeating that 
magic formula. 

The Berlin crisis, clearly a threat to peace, 
has never been placed formally on the U.N. 
agenda. It has been discussed in the As- 
sembly, but the Secretary General has not 
been asked to take the initiative. The U.N, 
offers one hope of breaking the stalemate. 

Finally, most U.N. problems come back to 
the question: What do member states want 
the United Nations to do? The late Dag 
Hammarskjold, in his last annual report, 
outlined two alernatives. On the one hand, 
he said, the U.N. could provide static con- 
ference machinery for resolving conflicts. 
On the other, it could offer a dynamic in- 
strument of governments through which 
they, jointly and for the same purpose, 
should seek reconciliation but through 
which they should also try to develop some 
form of executive action on behalf of all 
members. 

The first concept, he said, was based on a 
system of sovereign states in armed compe- 
tition. The second envisages the possibility 
of eventually developing an agency capable 
of constructive international action. 

Hammarskjold died in pursuit of his ideal. 
The Soviet Union, for one, says it is un- 
attainable. Only the United Nations can 
prove Moscow is wrong. 


U.N. finances—Critical area balance sheets 
on emergency funds 
CONGO 


Millions 


Budget: 


Total amount paid 64. 50 
A 85. 41 
MIDDLE EAST 
Budget: 
United States 166. 11 
Soviet Unlon—— 2 13. 07 
Great Britain nens 


eee Soe cee 5. 34 


1 Total amount has been paid. 

2 Nothing has been paid. 

3 Substantial amount has been paid. 
4 Small fraction has been paid. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
rou. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FARMERS IN STORAGE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, at the 
heart of America’s much-discussed farm 
problem are the tremendous surpluses 
filling the Nation’s storage facilities. 

The avowed purpose of the Kennedy- 
Freeman farm plan is to reduce these 
surpluses. A key feature of the bill calls 
for fines or imprisonment for those un- 
happy farmers whose bookkeeping is not 
tidy enough to suit Mr, Freeman. 

When the Secretary testified before 
the House Agriculture Committee the 
other day, Representative BELCHER was 
moved to remark that “if it comes to 
that, we would all be in jail.” 

This comment prompted the Omaha 
World-Herald to wonder editorially 
whether the Freeman-Cochrane system 
of supply management might now in- 
clude placing farmers in the pokey in 
order to hold down the agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. President, our farmers have 
enough worries complying with agricul- 
tural regulations while they are grow- 
ing America’s crops. It ill behooves Mr. 
Freeman to add to their troubles by the 
threat that they will not be around to 
harvest them if they are not careful 
with his forms. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp to air this idea before some 
planner at the Department takes it 
seriously. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FARMERS IN STORAGE 

A provision in the administration’s farm 
bill which calls for imprisonment or fines 
or both as punishment of dairy farmers who 
fail to keep proper records was defended 
Monday by Agriculture Secretary Freeman, 

He said that provision would strengthen 
the program. We imagine that it would in- 
deed. Representative BELCHER, Republican, 
of Oklahoma, commented, “If it comes to 
that, we'd all be in jail.” 

Mr, Freeman is intent upon establishing 
a system of supply management which 
would preclude the production of any sur- 
pluses. We imagine that end could be ac- 
complished by keeping a certain number 
of farmers in jail, but we doubt that very 
many Members of the Congress are going 
to view the situation in that light. 


LOPSIDED ALLIANCE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, one 
of the most publicized objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress program has been 
the institution of tax reforms in those 
Latin American countries which are 
scheduled to receive assistance. 

In fact, in the Charter of Punta del 
Este the nations agreed to undertake 
these reforms. The specific language of 
the charter provides this goal: 

To reform tax laws, demanding more from 
those who have most, to punish tax evasion 
severely, and to redistribute the national 
income in order to benefit those who are 
most in need, while, at the same time, pro- 
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moting savings and investment and reinvest- 
ment of capital. 


Thus, Madam President, it is most dis- 
couraging to read dispatches such as one 
which appeared in yesterday’s New York 
Times, headlined, “Central America 
Wary of Aid Ties—Alliance Program’s 
Call for Tax Reform Challenged.” 

This story quotes El Salvador’s Provi- 
sional President Eusebio Rodolfo Cordén 
as welcoming Alliance for Progres aid, 
but objecting to the conditions of the 
program, such as tax reforms. 

Similar views are reported from Gua- 
temalan President Fuentes. 

These developments are especially dis- 
heartening because the Governments of 
both countries had, at the time the Alli- 
ance was under discussion, indicated an 
acceptance of its charter’s terms. 

Yesterday’s story, if based on fact, 
would seem to be a repudiation of their 
earlier pledges. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the article from the New York Times of 
Sunday, March 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENTRAL AMERICA Wary OF Am TIES—ALLI- 
ANCE PROGRAM’S CALL FOR TAX REFORM 
CHALLENGED 
San SALVADOR, February 26—The Presi- 

dent’s office made public tonight a statement 

in which Provisional President Eusebio Ro- 
dolfo Cordón said that El Salvador welcomed 
any aid under the Alliance for Progress pro- 


gram. 

But at the same time the statement added, 
this country objected to certain conditions 
that the program seems to impose, such as 
tax reforms. 

Earlier, a newspaper, Diario Latino, 
quoted President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
of Guatemala as likewise criticizing the im- 
posing of conditions on countries wishing 
to receive U. S. economic and technical aid 
under the Alliance for Progress. 

The Salvadoran and Guatemalan state- 
ments were said to be completely independ- 
ent. 

Dr. Cordón conferred yesterday at a moun- 
tain hotel near La Palma with President 
Ramón Vileda Morales of Honduras on 
Central American affairs. There was no in- 
dication that the two Presidents discussed 
the Alliance for Progress or that the matter 
might have come up at discussions at Ahua- 
chapán last week between Dr. Cordón and 
President Ydigoras. 


DR. CORDON’S COMMENT 


The statement here said that Provisional 
President Cordón at a Sunday night news 
conference answered questions on general 
topics. Regarding President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram, Dr. Cordón said: 

“The Alliance for Progress, up to now, 
has not been more than a dream. We need 
the aid contemplated in the program of the 
Alliance, but without its being imposed on 
us in exchange for reforms of our institu- 
tions, and it should be granted in such a 
manner that it does not obligate us to limit 
ourselves.” 

As for the opinion of the Guatemalan 
President, Diario Latino quoted Colonel 
Ydigoras as having charged that aid under 
the Alliance for Progress program was being 
given to the large countries of Latin America 
to the slighting of the smaller countries. 
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The Guatemalan chief of state was also 
quoted as having lamented the conditions 
set out in the Alliance for Progress. 

“It is desired,” he was reported to have 
said, “that our countries, with national econ- 
omies a bit disorganized, apply new tax laws, 
which may be prejudiced for the develop- 
ment of our newborn industries, 

“In this way it is sought to guarantee that 
the economic aid derived from the program 
does not make the rich richer, nor the poor 
poorer, but at the same time the efforts we 
make to apply measures tending to improve 
the living conditions of the poorer classes 
are forgotten. 

“In Guatemala we are increasing agrarian 
reform with legal provisions which give a 
greater field of action to the Agrarian Insti- 
tute, which has been functioning for several 
years. Through this organism thousands of 
acres of land have been distributed for the 
peasants.” 

Guatemala does not have an income tax 
law, although late in 1961 the Congress ap- 
proved such a law in principle. In previous 
years the Congress repeatedly rejected Presi- 
rosie requests to enact an income tax 

W. 


LATIN AMERICAN REFORMS 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I 
wish to address myself to the same point 
referred to by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, by inviting atten- 
tion of the Members of this body to an 
article which was published in Friday’s 
New York Times under the headline 
“Rusk Bids Latins Step Up Reforms.” 

This reminds us all that pressures are 
being applied. The article explains that 
in certain areas of Latin America the 
kind of pressure referred to is being re- 
sisted. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska is exactly correct in continu- 
ing to keep in focus how important it is 
that these regimes in certain parts of 
Latin America should not succeed in pre- 
vailing in the foot-dragging which has 
been going on in terms of basic tax re- 
forms and the whole structure of the 
economics of the governments of Latin 
American countries, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the New York Times may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rusk Bms LATINS STEP Up Rerorms—Sars 
INTERNAL Issues DELAY Aw FOR MANY 
REGIMES 

(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, March 1.—Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk said today that “we are trying 
to get our friends” in Latin America to speed 
their activity in the Alliance for Progress. 

Discussing the Alliance, which calls for the 
cooperative economic and social develop- 
ment of Latin America, Mr. Rusk noted that 
the hemisphere governments “have their 
problems because this is based on the fact 
that rapid growth and economic develop- 
ment can occur within free institutions.” 

“That means,” he said in his news confer- 
ence, “that many of them have their own 
legislation, thelr own laws to pass, their 
own administrative arrangements to devise, 
their own steps, and some of these are con- 
troversial in their countries. Similar steps 
were taken in our country as we moved on 
in our own development.” 


GOVERNMENTS CRITICIZED 


Latin American governments have been 
criticized recently in congressional, press, 
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and other quarters here for not moving suf- 
ficiently fast with their basic reforms. 

“I would not suppose,” Mr. Rush said, 
“that we are ever really going to be satisfied 
or contented, because this great problem of 
growth and development is insatiable at least 
as far into the future as we can see. 

He borrowed a thought from Charles King- 
sley, 19th century English poet and social 
reformer, to stress that the United States and 
Latin America should exercise “divine dis- 
content” in never being satisfied with the 
achievements of the Alliance for Progress, 
which is the U.S. aid program for Latin 
America, 

Mr. Rusk ascribed the phrase—later iden- 
tifled as Dr. Warren Weaver, who served 
with him in the Rockefeller Foundation— 
but it is generally considered to have been 
composed by Kingsley, a canon of West- 
minister and chaplain to Queen Victoria. 


UPGROWTH OF ALL VIRTUE 


Kingsley wrote in “Health and Education” 
in 1874 that “to be discontented with the 
divine discontent, and to be ashamed with 
the noble shame, is the very germ of the 
first upgrowth of all virtue.” 

“So are we satisfied?” Mr. Rusk asked. 
“No. Do we expect to be satisfied? No. Are 
we working on it? Yes.” 

The Secretary said that there would be no 
problems in committing the funds promised 
Latin America during this fiscal year, but 
that “for years to come this will be unfin- 
ished business.” 

The administration is committed to spend 
about $1 billion this year in Latin American 
projects. About 800 million has already been 
authorized. 

Mr. Rusk said that the problem of the 
Brazilian expropriation of an American- 
owned telephone company was being dis- 
cussed with Brazilian federal and state au- 
thorities. The company, a subsidiary to the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
was nationalized by the state of Rio Grand 
do Sul. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL—A 
JET-AGE ENVOY 


Mr. McGEE,. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star for Saturday last be printed in the 
Recorp. The editorial is entitled Jet- 
Age Envoy,” and in very strong and 
laudatory terms endorses the efforts and 
the impact of the Attorney General of 
the United States in his recent “orbit” of 
the earth. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Jet-Acr Envoy 


There is good reason to conclude that jet- 
propelled Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and his equally energetic and attractive 
wife, Ethel, really did a pretty fine job on 
their monthlong tour around the world. 
Theirs were fresh faces and refreshing per- 
sonalities of a typically young American 
kind as they hustled from one country to 
more than a dozen others, meeting and talk- 
ing with people in the streets and with 
heads of governments, and still finding time 
for play periods with children in many lands. 

If this was not an exercise in diplomacy 
of a conventional fashion, it may be added 
that it was not so intended. And if one of 
its original purposes was to give Bobby some 
on-the-job training in foreign affairs, it 
may be added too that he distributed a 
considerable amount of education in return. 
Long before he became a Cabinet officer, this 
younger brother of the President had es- 
tablished his qualifications at home as a 
person possessed of courage, eloquence, and 
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the intellect to match. He displayed all of 
these qualities at one time or another in his 
public appearances abroad—discomfiting 
some of those who faced him as critics and 
certainly cheering others who greeted him 
as a friend. 

More time will be needed to measure the 
lasting impact of the Kennedy travels. It 
was indicated in news reports along the way 
that he did much to place the contemporary 
character of America in true perspective, to 
correct the distorted and outdated image 
that has prevailed in certain young and 
pseudointellectual circles in other countries. 
No doubt Mr. Kennedy learned as much as 
he taught. On this basis, the benefits are 
two way. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COMMUNIST 
AND AMERICAN IDEAS OF FOR- 
EIGN AID 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald yesterday, on the “Difference Be- 
tween Communist Idea of Foreign Aid 
and Ours” may be printed in the RECORD. 
It is an extract from a speech which was 
delivered last week by Mr. Walt W. Ros- 
tow, a counselor of the State Depart- 
ment, who is Deputy Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs. Because it is a very illuminating 
contrast as between the Russian ap- 
proach to the question and our own, I 
think it would be helpful to Members of 
this body to have a second look at it. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COMMUNIST IDEA OF 
FOREIGN Am AND OURS 


We look forward to the emergence of strong 
assertive nations which, out of their own 
traditions and aspirations, create their own 
forms of modern society. We take it as our 
duty to help maintain the integrity and the 
independence of the modernization process 
going forward in many parts of the world 
insofar as our resources and our ability to 
influence the course of events permit. 

That possibility is challenged by Commu- 
nist objectives and Communist policy. The 
Communists also perceive that the process 
of modernization inyolves fundamental so- 
cial, political, and economic change. These 
are bound to be turbulent times, and it is 
the Communist intent to exploit the turbu- 
lence of this transitional process in order to 
seize power and to mold the emerging world 
in their image and link it tightly to the 
Communist empire, 

It is often said that what we can observe 
in the contemporary world is a struggle be- 
tween two blocs. This is not the case. 
What is at stake is whether a new world 
order shall be created by the voluntary asso- 
ciation and cooperation of independent na- 
tions—each having fashioned its own mod- 
ern personality—or a world order, dominated 
from a single center, of nations forced into 
a single mold. 

We in the United States can live com- 
fortably in a pluralistic world, because our 
life at home is based on the principle of co- 
operation among dignified equals, but the 
Communists are driven, by their methods for 
organizing power, to violate equally the in- 
tegrity of individuals and of nations. Thus, 
when seeking power, they aim to associate 
themselves with all manner of forward look- 
ing human and national aspirations. Once 
in power, they drag from the shelves their 
dreary archaic handbooks and impose a pat- 
tern of organization which runs against the 
grain of human and national character and 
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personality. In the end, that is why the 
Communist offensive will fail. 


THE LESSON OF KOREA 


We have not forgotten the lesson of Korea. 
We cannot assume the Communists will not 
again overtly cross frontiers with military 
force, and our dispositions with respect to 
the CENTO area and elsewhere take that 
possibility into account; but it is also clear 
that for some years they have been relying 
heavily on the possibility of exploiting the 
turbulence whic: inevitably comes with the 
drive toward modernization, to seize power 
from within. 

In defense of the independence of na- 
tions and the national integrity of the mod- 
ernization process, we are, therefore, equally 
concerned with problems of defense and with 
the constructive tasks of development. 

As we move into the 1960's all of us in the 
free world are trying to consolidate and to 
build on the lessons we have learned about 
economic development since the end of the 
Second World War. 

The first lesson is that aid from outside a 
country can only be helpful to its develop- 
ment to the extent that the government and 
people of a nation organize their own re- 
sources. Economic growth is primarily a na- 
tional enterprise. As you have demonstrated 
by some of the CENTO regional projects, de- 
velopment cannot and should not be wholly 
viewed in national terms; and, certainly, ex- 
ternal assistance is important; but the heart 
of economic development consists in national 
measures of self-help. 

Second, national planning of the develop- 
ment process is required as a basis both for 
the domestic mobilization of resources and 
effective foreign aid. National plans are 
needed because, as Adam Smith noted long 
ago—when prescribing for underdeveloped 
Britain of the 18th century—governments 
must create the framework within which a 
modern economy can develop. It is the gov- 
ernment which must organize and finance 
the educational system and shape it to the 
nation’s needs. It is the government which 
must lay out and, in most cases, finance the 
fundamental social overhead projects—in 

, electric power, and other sectors 
on which development depends. 


NATIONAL PLANNING NEED 


It may seem strange that we in the United 
States, who are so deeply attached to the 
virtues of private enterprise, should be the 
advocates of national planning in the under- 
developed areas. There is, in fact, no in- 
compatibility between a belief that national 
planning is essential in the early stages of 
development and a belief in the wisdom of 
leaving to private enterprise a wide and ex- 
panding range of economic activities. How 
wide that range is each country will, of 
course, decide for itself in the light of its own 
problems and possibilities. But the frame- 
work within which a modern private enter- 
prise system can develop must, in large part, 
be created initially by the effort and initia- 
tive of governments. It is this perception 
which has drained away much of the fervor 
from the argument about government ver- 
sus private enterprise in the development 
process—an argument which, even a few 
years ago, seemed to be central to the whole 
business. As nations have acquired practical 
experience in economic development, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that each of the 
two sectors has a job to do and that their 
jobs are supplementary and mutually rein- 
forcing. * * * 

A third lesson of our postwar experience is 
that foreign aid is likely to be most effec- 
tive if it is geared into national development 
programs on a long-term basis. In com- 
mitting themselves and their peoples to am- 
bitious development goals—and demanding 
the sacrifices and efforts which are necessary 
for their fulfillment—it is natural that gov- 
ernments should wish to know in advance 
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how much foreign aid they can count on over 
any planning period. 

American foreign aid legislation has now 
taken this factor into account and we have 
been joined by our partners in Western 
Europe, Canada, and Japan. We are rapidly 
learning to weave together the national and 
international contributions to development 
in a systematic way and we look forward to 
extending this method as new national 
development programs come forward. 


INDIVIDUAL INCENTIVE 


A fourth lesson is this: Although we are 
still learning this job together—and have 
much to learn—we are confident that the 
methods of freemen will prove more effective 
than the apparently more efficient tech- 
niques of totalitarian regimes. Quite aside 
from the inhumanity of Communist methods, 
it appears to be a technical fact that the 
most powerful system of control is an inade- 
quate substitute for the incentives and com- 
mitment of the individual citizen, once he 
can be engaged. Development is a process 
which requires that millions of human 
beings and many organized groups assume 
responsibility for moving things forward on 
their narrow part of the front. There are 
simply not enough Communist cadres or 
secret policemen available to substitute for 
the energy and commitment of men and 
women who understand what needs to be 
done and why it is in their interest to do it. 
This weakness of communism is most appar- 
ent in the field of agriculture. Communist 
methods have managed to shift one Commu- 
nist country after another from food surplus 
to food deficit status, and in the Soviet 
Union itself they must maintain perhaps 
twice the working force in agriculture they 
would need if they were not committed to 
the method of control they feel necessary for 
the political safety of the regime. * * * 

The difference between Communist plan- 
ning and planning in the free world comes to 
this: Communist planning is a device for 
maximum political control over the indi- 
vidual—and it thereby burdens the state 
with functions it cannot efficiently carry and 
destroys individual incentives needed for a 
vital economy; planning for underdeveloped 
countries in the free world is a device for 
assuring balance in the growth process and 
for creating a framework within which indi- 
vidual incentives and individual initiative 
can be effective. 

In short, the lesson of our experience thus 
far is that we should be confident that in 
going forward with economic development 
by the methods of pragmatic planning and 
individual consent which are natural to us, 
we are on the right track technically as well 
as morally. 


THE DOLLAR DEFICIT 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an article entitled “Dollar 
Deficit Is One That Mustn’t Run Wild,” 
published yesterday, written by Henry 
C. Wallich, professor of economics at 
Yale University. The article deals with 
the dollar deficit and the problems it 
connotes for us in managing sound 
fiscal policies on all counts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DoLLAR Dericir Is ONE THAT MUSTN'T RUN 
WILD 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

There is a simple answer when someone 
begins to complain about the deficit: Ask 
him which deficit he means, the budget 
deficit or the balance-of-payments deficit. 


Require him to define his terms: “You name 
it, we have it.“ 
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The budget deficit this year is $7 billion; 
the balance-of-payments deficit, $2.4 billion. 
If the President is right (and lucky), there 
will be no budget deficit next year, but the 
President will be very lucky indeed if the 
next balance-of-payments deficit is not 
bigger than the last. 

Though the balance-of-payments deficit is 
currently much the smaller, it is much the 
more insidious. What a string of budget 
deficits would do to the dollar is a question 
about which reasonable men may differ, It 
would probably depend on circumstances. 
There is very little difference of opinion on 
what a string of balance-of-payments deficits 
of any size would do to the dollar. It would 
mean collapse. 


LIKE CHECKING ACCOUNT 


The balance of payments sometimes is dis- 
cussed as if it were a profit-and-loss account, 
with surplus signifying a profit; deficit, a 
loss. If that were the case, all countries 
would of course be seeking to have surpluses 
all the time. Fortunately, it is a wrong 
analogy. 

The balance of payments is one of those 
rare terms in economics which mean— 
almost, not quite—what they say. It is the 
balance resulting from the international ex- 
penditures and receipts of the Nation. Its 
closest analogy is a checking account. 

The United States spends money abroad 
by buying a long shopping list of goods; its 
citizens travel and obtain other services; it 
gives foreign aid, keeps troops, pays pensions 
and acquires profitable investments abroad. 
On the other hand, the United States gets 
money from abroad by selling goods, render- 
ing various services and obtaining an income 
on its investments. 

Expenditures are debited to the checking 
account; receipts are credited. The cash 
balance in the account is symbolized by 
U.S. gold holdings. When there is a balance- 
of-payments surplus, the gold goes up. 
When there is a deficit, it goes down. For 
some time now, the gold has been going 
down. 

There is an important qualification. The 
United States pays for its deficit not only 
in gold; it also pays by issuing IO U's. The 
United States has covered some $5 billion 
of the deficit of the last 4 years by paying 
out that much gold, but it has covered the 
remaining $8 billion by going into debt. 

In contrast to what happens in a store, 
where the salesclerk asks, “Cash or charge?” 
the decision to pay gold or issue I O U’s is 
not up to the United States but to the 
foreigner. The United States pays interest 
on what it owes to foreign countries or in- 
dividuals if they choose to leave their money 
here. Many countries therefore prefer not 
to take gold for their surplus with the United 
States, but to keep the dollars they receive 
in the United States. 

In this way, the United States in the last 
4 years has avoided paying $8 billion in gold. 
But it faces withdrawal of this and other 
foreign-owned money—and of the funds of 
Americans as well—if people should cease to 
trust the dollar. 

The decline in the U.S. international cash 
balance has been very substantial by these 
figures. That does not necessarily mean that 
the United States has lived beyond its means. 
In fact, the country has acquired, through 
investment abroad, income earning assets 
that exceed substantially the loss of gold and 
increase in foreign dollar balances. But 
these investments are not liquid, and in an 
emergency the Nation could not count on 
being able to use them quickly. 


BIG STEPS BLOCKED 


Foreign countries have made it pretty clear 
to the U.S. Government that their confi- 
dence in the dollar has been stretched about 
as far as it will go. They are reluctant to 
have additional dollar I O U’s unloaded on 
them as a result of further deficits. The 
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United States, on the other hand, is reluc- 
tant to lose more gold because a reduction 
in the gold backing of the dollar would 
weaken confidence still further. Hence it is 
urgent to put an end to the deficit. 

The first thing that comes to mind, natu- 
rally, is to cut some of the Nation’s inter- 
national expenditures. Unfortunately, it im- 
mediately appears that there is a hitch to 
almost everything big that could be done. 

To cut imports by raising tariffs or through 
other restrictions would invite certain re- 
taliation, Since the United States exports 
more than it imports, it has more to lose 
from reciprocal trade restrictions than to 
gain. To cut troop pay by pulling back the 
troops would fatally weaken the Nation’s 
military posture. 

Cutting foreign aid would not help much, 
quite aside from the damage to our inter- 
national position, because most of the aid is 
given in the form of American products or is 
otherwise tied to purchase here. Foreign in- 
vestments could be stopped, but they are al- 
ready earning more each year than they cost 
and over the years the net gain from them 
will increase. Tourism could not be re- 
strained without inventing an elaborate sys- 
tem of currency controls that would put an 
end to the use of the dollar as an interna- 
tional currency. 

A great many minor means of saving 
dollars; abroad or earning more from for- 
eigners are, of course, open: some savings 
on troop pay and foreign aid can always be 
made; foreigners can be induced to travel 
and invest in the United States. It is easy 
to put together pages and pages of good 
ideas, but in dollar terms there is only one 
thing that really amounts to anything: to 
export more. 

The United States must sell more abroad. 
There is no question that the foreigner has 
the money; he has been getting it through 
the American balance of payments deficit. 
The obstacle is inadequate competitiveness 
of American products. Competitive after a 
fashion we are; how else would American 
exports exceed imports? But the margin of 
competitiveness is not sufficient. 

The United States needs some 2 to 3 billion 
dollars a year more exports, in relation to 
imports, than it now has. That would solve 
the problem. But the continuation of this 
small deficiency puts the dollar in jeopardy, 
prevents the administration from taking ac- 
tive measures to increase employment and 
slows down the whole economy. 

To make American exports more competi- 
tive, prices must come down or at least must 
be held constant while prices abroad drift 
upward. There are other factors, such as 
improved design, credit, service, and selling, 
but price is the big one. The way to keep 
prices in line is to keep wages from advanc- 
ing too fast. 

Public pressure against price increases is 
necessary, too, to keep profits from advanc- 
ing sharply if wages slow down. But since 
profits amount to only about 4.5 percent of 
the sales of manufacturing corporations, 
wages obviously are the key factor. 

The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has suggested that wage boosts remain 
within a limit that may be interpreted as 
2.4 percent. If the Nation succeeds in doing 
that, it has a fair chance of working out of 
its balance of payments problem. If it 
doesn’t, the dollar will be in jeopardy and 
our means of maintaining our international 
posture will be inadequate and efforts to in- 
crease employment at home will suffer, 


ATMOSPHERIC TESTS OF THERMO- 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald Sun- 
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day, March 4, entitled “The Two 
Messages,” referring to the two messages 
of the President. There was a message 
of stern and strong language on the re- 
sumption of above-ground nuclear tests, 
and, at the same time, a second message 
in the same address to the American 
people and to the world, in which the 
t very carefully spelled out the 
hope that commonsense might still pre- 
vail and that it would be possible to nego- 
tiate some kind of a suspension of nu- 
clear tests. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THe Two MESSAGES 


The President of the United States de- 
livered not one but two solemn and elo- 
quent messages on Friday night, in the ad- 
dress that disclosed that this country will 
conduct atmospheric tests of thermonuclear 
weapons in late April unless there is a test- 
ban agreement before then. It is to be 
hoped that the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and the people of the world heard both of 
them. 

One was the message of a national leader 
charged inescapably with the burden of 
maintaining the military defenses of his 
own country and those of the free world al- 
liance within the iron frame of circum- 
stance that he did not create and cannot 
alter. The other was the message of a man 
of warm humanitarian impulse who shrinks 
from steps that might harm the health of 
even one individual, and who is still hoping 
against hope that those who have fixed the 
circumstances within which he must act 
still may be persuaded to alter them. 

It will be a tragedy if the Soviet Union 
hears but one of these messages for there is 
still time, even though the lith hour is 
at hand, to change the dreadful direction 
events now take. If the interlude is wasted 
in a dreary dialog between those who say 
there can be no test ban without inspections 
of the kind already proposed and those who 
say there can be no inspection whatever, it 
will be discouraging indeed. Surely human 
societies that have conducted the great dis- 
coveries and inventions that bid fair to 
transform the whole environment of man, 
if they devote themselves seriously to the 
purpose at hand, can discover some alterna- 
tive to this monotonous and unproductive 
litany. There can be, there must be a way 
to loose manmade fetters that bind us firmly 
to policies that inevitably and inescapably 
carry us toward our doom. 

The President of the United States has 
solemnly invited the Soviet Union to uncover 
new proposals for ending this stalemate. It 
is an invitation attended by enormous haz- 
ard and great danger and it deserves a re- 
sponse appropriate to its daring. This coun- 
try, it is clear from the President's message, 
believes that it can gain, by a series of tests, 
disclosures as to weapons effects and capa- 
bilities that might be well-nigh decisive in 
the event of an attack upon it. Yet it is 
willing to forgo these discoveries and ad- 
vantages, allowing the Soviet Union the 
benefit of the last round of tests, if “they will 
agree to an effective treaty.” 

The President’s statement of the military 
necessity for the resumption of testing un- 
der existing circumstances was convincing 
and eloquent; so was his assertion of the 
desirability of changing those circumstances. 
It will be sad if the intellectual antenna in 
the Kremlin pick up the first and not the 
second 


message. 

It would be at some risk that we now would 
enter into a test-ban treaty permitting So- 
viet scientists to utilize their recent tests for 
the perfection of their thermonuclear weap- 
onry. The President, nonetheless, is ight 
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to run this risk. It is justified both by the 
threat of radioactive fallout from the tests 
themselves, and perhaps even more justified 
by the certainty that unrestricted compe- 
tition in the development of thermonuclear 
Weapons ultimately will end in disaster. 


TRADE POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Satur- 
day last, entitled “J.F.K.’s Economics 
and Trade Policy,” an analysis prepared 
by Seymour Harris, a professor of politi- 
cal economy at Harvard University. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JFK. s ECONOMICS AND TRADE PoLICY 

(By Seymour Harris) 

What is striking about the President's 
new, bold, and courageous trade program 
is that it goes way beyond the congressional 
postwar position. Asa spokesman over many 
years for the New England Governors who 
were greatly concerned over the destruction 
of their textile industry, I observed the 
rising protectionism in Congress since the 
end of the war. 

One may ask why the President hazarded 
the political risk of moving in front of 
Congress on trade policy, and yet was re- 
luctant to move too far ahead of Congress 
on domestic policies. Apparently the Pres- 
ident sensed the possibility of a victory on 
trade policy or at least important educa- 
tional gains and had already experienced 
opposition by Congress on some of his essen- 
tial welfare and growth policies. 

Unlike many of the economists of liberal 
persuasion, I would defend the President’s 
caution in fiscal policy. For years the econ- 
omists have been preaching that deficits are 
the medicine in recession and surpluses in 
prosperity. They have not said, or, if they 
have, only in whispers, what some have re- 
cently learned, that a growing economy may 
require continued deficits even in prosperous 
times, for the rising income brings increased 
tax revenues and surpluses and hence less 
spending that slow up or stop a recovery. 

The President has learned that the A B C's 
of modern fiscal theory, the Congress less so, 
and the general public, avid for debt financ- 
ing in their private lives, assume a highly 
moral position on Government borrowing. 
If the President has not moved far or fast 
enough—and he has moved more coura- 
geously than any other President—it is not 
his, but the economists’ fault. 

The economists are right in their con- 
tention that a moderate rise of debt in 
prosperity and resultant costs, given the in- 
creases in GNP, is not going to be trouble- 
some. But the inflationary effects (inclusive 
of balance-of-payment repercussions) need 
careful watching against the gains of output 
and employment. 

But to return to trade policy, when the 
first rumblings of the new trade policy 
were heard early in November, I wondered 
whether the President would go along. Here 
were breaks with past policy that were 
revolutionary, for example, in the proposed 
extent of tariff cut, in the suggestion of 
across-the-board bargaining, and in the 
abandonment largely of the principle of no 
injury to industry through tariff cuts which 
has been the basis of the reciprocal trade 
policy since 1934. 

But the President has made it clear that, 
like Adam Smith, he is not a doctrinaire free 
trader. He realizes that a government can- 
not overnight remove the protection upon 
which industries and jobs have been built. 
Hence he is wise not to heed the demands of 
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those who would the escape clause, the 
peril point, and the relevant national security 
clauses, 

Here are a few aspects of this trade pro- 
gram which requires some emphasis here. 

1. The attention given to the new trade 
policy by Ways and Means means less atten- 
tion to other programs such as medicare. 
Perhaps, in pushing the trade policy, the 
President recognizes the difficulties of getting 
medicare through in 1962. 

2. The new trade program is one for in- 
creasing both exports and imports and hence 
one for increasing income and growth. On 
the basis of past experience in negotiating, 
we shall be fortunate indeed to increase our 
exports as much as imports through these 
new trade policies. 

3. What is required for raising the excess 
of exports over imports is rising productivity, 
reasonable price and wage policies, export 
drives, etc., all measures being taken or urged. 

4. Another relevant factor is the continued 
growth of Western Europe and Japan. Both 
our penetration of these rich markets and 
the continued of trade barriers 
in the Common Market could seriously suf- 
fer from a slow rate of growth or depression. 

5. The President quite rightly points out 
that increased trade with the Common 
Market would reduce our excessive exports 
of capital which contribute to deficits in the 
dollar account. 

6. A strong case can be made for Europe 
reducing her trade barriers more than we do 
(and hence rise of U.S. exports vis-a-vis 
imports) in a period of dollar saturation 
and loss of reserves here—just as in the 
period of dollar shortages in- 
creased their restrictions while we reduced 
ours. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMING 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an extract from the TV col- 
umn of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald for Friday, March 2, 1962, the 
article written by Mr. Lawrence Laurent, 
the TV editor, in which he discusses, 
under the title “People and Programs,” 
the extensiveness of the informal and 
quite unofficial network which Mr. Theo- 
dore Granik has managed to hook up 
in behalf of his new program “All Amer- 
ica Wants To Know.” In these times 
we have run into increasing difficulty in 
attracting network concerns to more and 
more public affairs and public informa- 
tion programs. I think it is important 
that the attention devoted to Ted Granik 
and to his new show be included in 
the Recorp, so I ask unanimous consent 
to have the excerpt printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEOPLE AND PROGRAMS 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Theodore Granik, who began dealing in 
public affairs programing back in 1928, has 
finally got his own network. It’s for “All 
America Wants To Know,” a panel-style show 
that is currently being broadcast on 1,025 
radio stations and telecast on 150 TV sta- 
tions. 

Granik dropped by the other afternoon to 
show the results of a postal card survey. 
The Reader's Digest, which pays for produc- 
tion, filming and distribution of the pro- 
grams, had mailed out the cards to all of 
the stations. “They didn’t get one negative 
reply,” Granik boasted. 

“Some stations say they have run a single 
program six times," Granik continued. 
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“Some use our program with a local follow- 
up.” 
Granik’s 1928 radio beginning was in New 
York. Out of those first programs came 
“The American Forum of the Air” and, later, 
“Youth Wants To Know.” The newest, “All 
America Wants To Know,” is scheduled for 
Sunday (5:30 pm.) on WTTG. It is a dis- 
cussion of “Are Wiretapping Laws Aiding 
Criminals?” Panelists include Senator Ken- 
neth Keating, Republican, of New York, 
Senator John O. Carroll, Democrat, of Col- 
orado, Virgil Peterson, of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, and Lawrence Speiser, of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Granik’s impromptu American network is 
extended overseas by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS ASSAIL 
RIGHTISTS 


Mr. McGEE. Madam President, from 
the New York Times of Friday, March 2, 
1962, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article written 
by John D. Morris entitled “Catholic 
Bishops Assail Rightists.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS ASSAIL RIGHTISTS— 
CHURCH Opens Drive AGAINST EXTREM- 
Ists—-BoOKLET ON ANTICOMMUNISM ISSUED 


(By John D. Morris) 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—The Roman Cath- 
olic Church began a national campaign 
today to discourage participation in extreme 
anti-Communist movements such as the 
John Birch Society. 

The drive got underway with publication 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
of an 80-page booklet attacking “extremists 
of the right” for fomenting “a virulent 
form of disunity that is dangerously weak- 
ening the Nation.” 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
is the central administrative organ of the 
country’s Catholic bishops. 

The Reverend John F. Cronin, author of 
the booklet, said at a news conference that 
its publication signaled the start of a cam- 
paign for sanity in meeting the Communist 
threat. Father Cronin, a nationally recog- 
nized expert on the Communist movement 
for 20 years, is assistant director of the 
Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

For the citizen who asks, “What can I do 
to fight communism?” Father Cronin sug- 
gests in his booklet: 

“Devote all your strength and energy, in 
concert with your fellow Americans, to 
building national unity and moral strength. 
Practice your religion, and make it a vital 
force in your community. 

“Even in dealing with moral evils, con- 
centrate less on denunciation and more on 
giving leadership and example. Be a man 
of integrity in your work. Make your family 
outstanding by the quality of parental love 
and discipline you show. 

“Unite with your neighbors for racial jus- 
tice and harmony. Do your part to make 
this a better and stronger Nation, and we 
shall not fear what the Communists plot and 
scheme against us. 

“Above all, we must have a broader vision 
of world needs.” 

The conference is distributing 100,000 
copies of the booklet to Catholic dioceses 
throughout the country for use by parish 
study clubs, parochial school teachers, and 
church publications. Issuance of the book- 
let was expected to be front-page news in 
most diocesean newspapers in their weekly 
editions today and tomorrow. Many of them 
are expected to serialize its text and base 
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editorials on it. Pastors are expected to use 
it as a basis for sermons. 


BOOKLET’S SIGNIFICANCE 


Ultimately, Father Cronin said, from 
500,000 to 1 million copies are to be printed 
and distributed by the conference and the 
booklet’s copublisher, the Paulist Press of 
New York. 

The campaign is regarded as particularly 
significant in view of the fact that some 
priests and nuns and many Catholic laymen 
have been identified with the militantly 
rightwing anti-Communist movement now 
brought under attack by their church. 

Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., leader of the semi- 
secret John Birch Society, has said that 
about 40 percent of the members of his 
organization are Catholics. Father Cronin 
said that he believes this to be an exag- 
geration but he conceded that quite a few 
Catholics belonged to the society. 

Altogether, about 50 sizable organizations 
constitute the extremist forces at which the 
booklet is aimed, Father Cronin told re- 
porters. 

The leadership and membership of most 
of the others that he named are predom- 
inantly non-Catholic. They include the 
Christian Anti- Communist Crusade, headed 
by Dr. Fred C. Schwartz of Los Angeles; the 
Christian Crusade, led by the Reverend Billy 
James Hargis of Tulsa; the Circuit Riders, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, and the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches, directed by Edgar 
C. Bundy. 

None of the organizations is mentioned by 
name in the booklet, but it was clear that 
the John Birch Society was the main target. 

The central theme of the Cronin booklet 
is that “the basic threat of communism is 
external, not internal” and that anti-Com- 
munist extremists are misdirecting their en- 
ergies by concentrating on internal subver- 
sion. 

MANY SEEN BEWILDERED 


“Speakers and writers for such groups,” 
Father Cronin writes, “are vigorously fight- 
ing problems that were mostly solved by 
1950, and neglecting the far greater dangers 
of Communist subversion in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America and the general world Com- 
munist offensive. 

“In many parts of the country,” he de- 

clares, “hysteria and suspicion are becom- 
ing increasingly evident. A virulent form of 
disunity is weakening us in the world strug- 
gle against communism and performing this 
disservice in the name of militant anticom- 
munism. Many Americans are confused and 
bewildered by the whole trend.” 
, Father Cronin accuses some anti-Commu- 
nist extremists of identifying communism 
with whatever ideas they happen to dis- 
like, inciting racial and religious prejudice 
under the guise of fighting subversion and 
seeking to discredit reputable individuals 
and institutions with the taint of commu- 
nism. 

He is emphatic in challenging Mr. Welch’s 
contention that 7,000 Protestant clergymen 
are identified with the Communist move- 
ment. He says that Communist influence 
among the Protestant clergy is virtually non- 
existent. 

He attributes the spread of anti-Commu- 
nist extremism largely to the frustration of 
impatient Americans who want to do some- 
thing about communism, but who do not 
realize that the main threat to the United 
States no longer is subversion here. 

He advises citizens to leave the task of 
combating subversion to experts in the 
Federal Government who have the training 
and authority to do the job. 


MINERAL ROYALTIES FOR 
WESTERN STATES 
Mr. McGEE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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ReEcorD a prepared statement edited by 
the Wyoming Natural Resources Board 
of Cheyenne. The document states a 
very strong case, and in explicit lan- 
guage, on behalf of the Western States 
for the return of 90 percent of the min- 
eral royalties to the State of origin of 
the income from those royalties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EQUALITY FOR THE WESTERN STATES: A CASE 
FOR THE RETURN OF 90 PERCENT OF MINERAL 
ROYALTIES TO THE STATE OF ORIGIN 


INTRODUCTION 


The people of the West are particularly 
conscious that the Federal Government owns 
so large a part of the surface of their re- 
spective States, and often an even larger 
part of the mineral rights of the States. 
The inequity of the situation in which the 
Western States find themselves is emphasized 
by these facts: 

1. The original States of the Union and 
others east of the Rocky Mountains received 
State or individual title to the lands within 
their borders. 

2. Alaska was admitted to the Union un- 
der a provision guaranteeing her 90 percent 
of the mineral royalties taken out by the 
Federal Government. 

3. It appears that some States stand to 
directly benefit from ownership of minerals 
produced from offshore submerged lands, 

For these reasons, and others to be elab- 
orated upon later, perhaps no proposal is 
so important to the Western States as the 
one to return a larger share of the receipts 
under the terms of the Minerals Leasing 
Act of 1920. Such a proposal is embodied 
in S. 898, introduced by Wyoming's Senators 
in the Ist session of the 87th Congress in 
early 1961. 

BACKGROUND 


The original Colonies retained all their 
lands, and other States, east of the Rockies 
for the most part, were given admission on 
an equal footing with the original States. 

Following the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, 
the public domain was expanded through: 
(a) Purchase of Florida from Spain in 1819; 
(b) annexation of Texas in 1845 (though 
there is no Federal land in Texas); (c) ac- 
quisition by treaty of the Oregon Territory 
in 1846; (d) Mexican cession of 1848; (e) the 
Texas Purchase from that State in 1850; 
and (f) the Gadsden Purchase from Mexico 
in 1853. 

Treaties with France and Mexico made it 
clear that new States would be on an equal 
footing with al! other States. Wyoming, to 
use it as an example, was forged out of the 
public domain acquired through the Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Mexican Purchases, and the 
Oregon Treaty. At the time of admission to 
statehood, Wyoming disclaimed title to the 
public lands within the State, so that at 
present the U.S. Government owns the sur- 
face and minerals of some 32 million acres 
and owns the minerals under an additional 
12 million acres, or 52 percent of the land 
area, and 70 percent of the minerals in the 
State. 

These facts are not given to support a 
claim for the turning over of federally held 
land to the State, however desirable this may 
be. What is desired is equal treatment, and 
the first step toward equal treatment for the 
Western States could be the return of the 
mineral royalties to the State of origin. 

THEORY OF SHARED-REVENUE PAYMENTS 

Two different philosophies may be iden- 
tified which explain the revenue-sharing 
idea now in use. These may be called (1) 
the Federal custodial interest philosophy and 
(2) the tax equivalent payment philosophy. 

Under the Federal custodial interest phi- 
losophy, the Federal Government would hold 
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and manage land for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of the State where the lands are located 
without any financial gain above the cost of 
stewardship. Many State and local officials 
entertain this view especially as it concerns 
public domain lands. There is no shared- 
revenue program which conforms perfectly 
to this philosophy, although payment plans 
for the O. & C. lands, the Taylor Grazing 
Act lands, and mineral leases reflect a good 
deal of it. 

A modification of this philosophy would 
treat as beneficiaries of the Federal land 
holdings the people in a general region not 
limited to the particular State where the 
Federal lands are located. The Taylor Graz- 
ing and Mineral Leasing Acts seem to reflect 
this modified interpretation more than any 
other payment arrangement. 

Then there are those who maintain that 
Federal lands are held for the benefit of all 
the citizens of the country, a view which 
challenges any revenue sharing with State 
or local citizens. 

Where revenues from Federal lands are 
shared with States or local governments or 
utilized for the benefit of particular regions, 
it is arguable that the percentage distribu- 
tions of revenue among the different levels 
of government reflect the varying degrees of 
beneficial interest on the part of these dif- 
ferent levels of government in the Federal 
holdings as determined by Congress. Actu- 
ally, as this paper testifies, there is diversity 
of opinion as to the proper percentage to be 
allocated to States or local governments even 
where revenue sharing is endorsed as an ap- 
propriate payment arrangement. 

Considerable attention has been given in 
this respect to the appropriateness of the 
present 37144 percent distribution of mineral 
royalty receipts distributed to the States. 
Any justification for increasing the percent- 
age is dependent upon the weight given to 
the concept that the Federal Government 
holds mineral leasing lands for the benefit 
of the people of the State where those 
lands are found. The present 37% per- 
cent rate of distribution is adequate to re- 
place whatever receipts the States would 
derive from taxation if the mineral lands 
were privately owned. But, this is an ex 
post facto rationalization, the legislative 
history of the Federal decision to establish 
that percentage indicates that the decision 
resulted from a compromise and is rather 
arbitrary. The fact that Congress deter- 
mined to return to the States via the rec- 
lamation fund an added 521% percent of the 
income receipts from mineral lands, reserv- 
ing only 10 percent for administrative costs, 
lends some credence to the claim that Con- 
gress has recognized the custodial principle. 
Complete adoption of such a philosophy 
would suggest the propriety of returning to 
each State all Federal receipts from mineral 
lands within the State, minus Federal ad- 
ministration costs. This is the philosophy 
behind S. 898 and this paper. 

The existing situation seems to be one of 
a modification of this philosophy, in that the 
group of States receiving the benefit of the 
5244-percent contribution to the reclama- 
tion fund are generally the same States con- 
taining the mineral lands. However, the 
individual States do not share in the rec- 
lamation fund in direct proportion to con- 
tributions to that fund from mineral lease 
royalties within the individual States (See 
table A.) 


THE SITUATION IN 1961 


Before Congress can give proper attention 
to legislation to correct the present unfair 


1 Extracted from an Aug. 8, 1955, speech 
by Senator Barrett, of Wyoming, and based 
upon a report submitted to the President 
called The Report of the Study Committee 
on Payments in Lieu of Taxes and Shared 
Revenues, 
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situation, it will be necessary to create a 
favorable climate of opinion among the 
citizens of the Western States. Only after 
we have united the Western States in our 
drive for acceptance of the principles in- 
volved will Congress lend an ear. The rea- 
son that Wyoming is spearheading the action 
is that we have the most at stake. A glance 
at table A will show that in fiscal 1960, 
Wyoming contributed 41.1 percent of the 
moneys received by the reclamation fund, 
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The Minerals Leasing Act of 1920 was en- 
titled as “An Act To Promote the Mining of 
Coal, Phosphate, Oil, Oll Shale, Gas and 
Sodium on the Public Domain.” Under its 
terms, a royalty on mineral production on 
Federally owned land and other land on 
which the Federal Government has retained 
the mineral rights would be paid to the 
Federal Government. The royalty is usually 
12% percent, or on a sliding scale. 

Table A shows the royalties paid by the 
States affected. It also shows the redistribu- 
tion of those receipts to the States (37% 
percent) and to the reclamation fund (5214 
percent). In addition, it shows that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation cost of plant, property, 
and equipment built and in progress, and 
the relationship of the mineral royalty pay- 
ments as a percentage of the cost of those 
projects. 

To use the example of Wyoming, in fiscal 
1960 receipts totaled $33,165,394. Of this, 
3714 percent was returned to Wyoming ($12,- 
437,023) and 5% percent went to the recla- 
mation fund ($16,906,881). The difference 
($3,821,490) went to the U.S. Treasury. Over 
the years Wyoming has paid 41.1 percent of 
the total mineral royalty funds to the recla- 
mation fund. In return, Wyoming has re- 
ceived only 6.4 percent of the Bureau's ex- 
penditures on reclamation programs, 

It will be noted, however, that from 1920 
to 1960, Wyoming has contributed $176,775,- 
622 to the reclamation fund and has re- 
ceived in plant, property, and equipment a 
total of $221,901,973. The implication is 
sometimes made that Wyoming is getting a 
good deal. It is not, as two very important 
considerations are ignored: 

1. The relative comparison with other 
States. ‘ 

2. The principle that reclamation projects 
are largely self-financing on a repayment 
basis. 

As table A will show, mineral royalty re- 
ceipts to the reclamation fund represent 
79.9 percent of the cost of projects in Wyom- 
ing. The average for all States is 12.3 per- 
cent, And the fact is ignored that although 
$221 million in Bureau projects were appro- 
priated for Wyoming, not all this money got 
into the State. The Washington siphon took 
its toll in administrative costs. But since 
this affects all States more or less equally, 
the relationship between 79.9 percent and 
12.3 percent is generally valid. 

The difference between the all-State aver- 
age of 12.3 percent and 100 percent has been 
made up by: 

1. General 
Treasury. 

2. Reclamation fund revolving revenues 
such as repayment and profits. 

3. Other smaller sources. 

Therefore, the moneys, taken from the 
States for reclamation projects account for 
only 12.3 percent of total costs of the proj- 
ects, It is evident that the reclamation pro- 
gram no longer depends upon the reclama- 
tion fund. 


appropriations from the 


Ir 

When the reclamation fund was estab- 
lished in 1902, it was the only means of fi- 
nancing the Federal reclamation projects of 
the arid west. It’s most reliable sources of 
new funds was the contributions from the 
sale of public lands. After 1920, the ac- 
cruals under the provision of the Minerals 
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Leasing Act became an additional source of 
revenue. 

Money appropriated out of the reclamation 
fund, is, in general, reimbursable to that 
fund, Repayments have, therefore, become 
an important contributor to the growth of 
the fund. 

Reclamation projects can and do stand 
upon their own merits under the congres- 
sional appropriations methods. This is fully 
demonstrated by the financing in fiscal 1961 
when $76 million was appropriated from the 
general fund. Approximately 90 percent is 
reimbursable and will be added to the rec- 
lamation fund when repaid from the power 
and water revenues. Thus, the lion’s share 
of the funds appropriated find their way 
back into the reclamation fund. 

The reclamation fund has served a very 
useful purpose, particularly in the seminal 
years, as it clearly earmarked money for 
the early endeavors in reclamation. The very 
existence of the fund in the early years 
acted as a guarantee of appropriations for 
reclamation projects. 

However, moneys into the reclamation fund 
from mineral royalties have not kept pace 
with the needs and possibilities for reclama- 
tion, so that the financing has increasingly 
come to depend upon money appropriated 
from the general fund of the Treasury. In 
short, the reclamation fund is no longer as 
important in financing reclamation as it 
was in the early years. 

We are not against the reclamation fund— 
we only think it unfair to put the mineral 
royalty receipts into this fund, as reclama- 
tion is largely carried on by appropriations 
from Congress, and from the reclamation 
fund revolving revenues mentioned above. 
The mineral royalties money is not essential 
to the welfare of either the reclamation fund 
or the reclamation program in the West. 

It would, therefore, be far more rational 
public policy to handle reclamation matters 
by direct appropriation from the general 
fund of the Treasury, the reimbursable items 
of which will ultimately make their way 
into the reclamation fund. 

The reclamation fund has served success- 
fully for nearly 60 years. A look ahead at 
the next 60 years, however, casts doubt upon 
the wisdom of contributing income from de- 
pletable resources to expand a fund which 
will be receiving further expansion by the 
collection of reimbursable revenues. 


III 


In the meantime, if the Western States 
had the additional 5244 percent in royalty 
revenues, they could make direct and im- 
mediate use of these funds derived from the 
production of mineral wealth on the public 
lands within their respective borders, 
Among the uses to which this money could 
go would be a system of State parks adjoin- 
ing the reservoirs created by the construc- 
tion of reclamation dams. Table C shows 
the additional funds which would have been 
available to the State in 1960 under such a 
90-percent plan. 

In Wyoming, for example, the funds re- 
turned under the 37½-percent provision of 
the law go for specific purposes as deter- 
mined by the State legislature. At the 
present time, the breakdown is as follows: 
50 percent to schools, 35 percent to high- 
ways, 9 percent to the University of Wyo- 
ming, 3 percent to county road improve- 
ments, 3 percent to assistance for county 
highways. 

Should Wyoming receive 90 percent of the 
mineral royalties, as desired, it would be 
necessary for the law to be amended on both 
the Federal and State level for other than 
road or educational use, as it is provided 
under title 30, United States Code Anno- 
tated, section 191, that the 37½ -percent roy- 
alty return be used for roads and/or educa- 
tional purposes. This statute was last 
amended to take Alaska into consideration. 
Under Wyoming law, section 9-577 of the 
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Calendar year production but funds received on fiscal year basis. 
Nor. Figures may not add due to rounding, 


Source: State treasurer’s office, Cheyenne, Wyo, 
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Taste C.—Mineral royalty distribution to Western States under present situation and under 90 percent proposal 


Western State 


$3, 064, 989 $2, 787, 939 
676, 157 253, 559 
6, 498, 875 2, 755, 388 
9, 154, 007 990 
237, 203 
4, 586, 482 1, 761, 994 
427, 739 160, 402 
17, 603, 124 7, 774. 844 
144, 708 54, 266 
7, 268, 335 
1,477 
— ͤ —v—v—x— — 33, 165, 304 


fiscal 1960 


8 


(3) 


Total roy- | 3744 — 6244 percent | 10 t to 
alties, to States to reclama- Treasury 


Under 90 percent return proposal : 


90 percent | Increase to 
to States | State (col. 6 
tion fund —col. 3) 
(4) (5) (6) (7) 
„ $2, 787, 939 f enana 
p 67, 616 608, $354, 982 
3, 475, 883 649, 888 5, 848, 987 3, 093, 599 
170, 360 915, 401 8, 238, 606 4, 805, 616 
122, 197 23, 720 213, 483 124, 532 
304 458, 4, 127, 834 2, 365, 840 
118, 113 42, 384, 965 224, 563 
7, 475, 267 1, 760, 312 15, 842, 812 8, 067, 968 
22, 14, 471 130, 237 75, 971 
3, 626, 597 726, 834 6, 541, 501 3, 811, 880 
1 1,329 829 
16, 906, 881 3, 316, 539 29, 848, 855 17, 411, 832 


1 Not shown is 10 percent to U.S. Treasury. 
2 Based on 1960 figures in col. 2. 


Nore,—Hawaii has no public lands and is therefore not affected. 


Source: Table A. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. HART. Madam President, Mr. 
Harry A. Williams, managing director of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., addressed the Road Gang in 
Washington on January 19, 1962, on the 
national transportation issue, a matter 
on which there has been focused con- 
siderable attention throughout the coun- 
try in recent years. Mr. Williams is an 
articulate spokesman on the subject of 
transportation and economic growth. 

It gives me pleasure to ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a portion of Mr. Williams’ 
address, which is entitled “Just Who Is 
Trying To Ruin Our Cities,” before the 
informal highway transportation discus- 
sion group. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY Mr. Harry A. 
WILLIAMS 

All of us, I am sure, are aware that the 
Nation’s urban freeway program has come 
under attack these last few years from a 
variety of sources. 

We hear increasingly the use of such 
terms as “urban sprawl,” “social costs of 
transportation,” “pooling of transportation 
user fees for efficient allocation of national 
resources,” and “destruction of urban land 
values by highway and parking facilities.” 

Now I submit that these attacks on the 
nation’s urban highway program are based 
on a shocking ignorance of the nature and 
objectives of the program itself. In short, 
the real trouble with these self-appointed 
allocators of our national resources is that 
they didn’t bother to do their homework 
when they were studying urban transporta- 
tion problems. 

For their first brush-up assignment, I 
would recommend that they read the In- 
terregional Highways report which was sent 
to Congress in 1944 by the late President 
Roosevelt. That report set forth very clear- 
ly the nature and objectives of the nation- 
wide roadbuilding program which today is 
being carried out on the Interstate High- 
way System. 

Let me quote to you one sentence from 
that 1944 sentence which, although 
it was written nearly two decades ago, would 
make a good lead sentence for an urban 
transportation article in tomorrow’s news- 
papers. The sentence reads: 

“Urban planning is really just now coming 
to grips with one of the basic urban prob- 
lems—decentralization or dissipation of the 


urban area to an extent not economically 
justified.” 

In other words, the question of so-called 
urban sprawl was recognized by the Na- 
tion’s highway officials long before it be- 
came a catch phrase for attacking the high- 
way program. 

Similarly, the need for revitalization of 
our downtown areas, for slum clearance, and 
for redevelopment of blighted neighborhoods 
within older urban communities, is covered 
in detail in that 1944 Federal highway re- 
port. In addition, the highway planning 
steps for promoting these objectives are all 
laid out clearly and concisely. 

If our large cities want to promote urban 
sprawl, and steady economic deterioration 
of their downtown areas, and a continuing 
spread of neighborhood blight, and lowered 
property values, they have only to heed the 
advice of those who would curtail urban 
freeway programs. 

Another excellent way to assure the bank- 
ruptcy of our metropolitan core cities is to 
adopt the suggestion of those who would im- 
pose special tolls on motorists who dare to 
try to drive and park downtown. 

Fortunately, the vast majority of city plan- 
ners in the United States, and of city officials 
and downtown merchants, are not being 
taken in. 

Farsighted merchants, officials, and plan- 
ners have read the statistics on the steady 
decline in mass transit riding, and the steady 
rise in urban motor trips—and they 
that just as motor traffic built the suburbs, 
so now the central city’s future depends 
primarily on adapting to motor transporta- 
tion requirements. 

And right here is where the urban high- 
way plan laid out in that 1944 Interregional 
Highways report is going to become the basis 
for a revolution in city transportation during 
the next 10 years. 

As most of you perhaps know, the freeway 
networks now being constructed in our larger 
urban areas include an inner belt freeway 
looping around the fringes of the downtown 
business center. 

This inner belt freeway has the dual pur- 
pose of allowing traffic to bypass the down- 
town center if it has no business there, and 
of allowing motorists with downtown des- 
tinations to use the belt freeway to a point 
nearest their inner destination so they will 
make minimum use of downtown streets. 

Traffic surveys in our large cities show that 
over 80 percent of peak-hour morning and 
evening traffic on downtown streets is merely 
passing through to other destinations. Most 
of this traffic, once it can, will use the down- 
town bypass freeways. In short, most Amer- 
ican cities will largely if not completely 
eliminate the problem of downtown traffic 
congestion within the next 10 years. 


In addition to the downtown loop route, 
freeway programs for our larger cities include 
a series of radial and crosstown routes. As 
these new freeway networks are developed 
over the coming decade, they will carry 50 
percent of all urban traffic, at double today’s 
average travel speeds, with an 80 percent 
decline in traffic accident rates—and will 
sharply reduce traffic volumes on existing 
city streets. 

As one metropolitan traffic engineer put 
it recently, Today's city freeway and ex- 
pressway congestion is like the problem of 
a family that is trying to live in a new home 
only 15 percent finished. Living conditions 
are crowded today—but when the whole 
house is completed, the overcrowding will 
end.” 

With downtown accessibility restored by 
the new urban freeways, major investors in 
downtown land—including large insurance 
firms—anticipate a healthy revitalization of 
our downtown areas. A key element here, 
they inform us, will be large-scale invest- 
ment in multideck parking garages. 

From the standpoint of our downtown 
areas, one of the most encouraging trends 
of the last 5 years has been the tremendous 
success of new office buildings, retail stores, 
apartments and hotels in which parking is 
directly tied into the building. 

Typical of the new trend is the ZCMI de- 

partment store in Salt Lake City, which 
now has a 500-car parking garage adjacent 
to the store in the heart of the downtown 
area. Parkers can walk directly from their 
cars into the store at whatever level they 
stop. During the first year of operation, of 
the new parking facility, the store's retail 
sales increased 10 percent faster than the 
gains re by the Federal Reserve 
Board for all department stores in the 
region. 

Even in nightlife circles, where the sense 
of profit through change is notoriously 
acute, we have a recent example. Toots 
Shore has built his new Manhattan spot 
with seven of its nine floors designed spe- 
cifically for parking. 

Thanks to today’s construction tech- 
niques, new retail, office or apartment struc- 
tures can include multideck parking fa- 
cilities at a cost that can be financed by 
some $150 to $200 in yearly income per car 
space. This means that a modest daily fee 
per parking space would cover the added 
expense. 

What it all adds up to is this: The park- 
ing industry appears to be on the threshold 
of an era of unprecedented expansion with- 
in our downtown areas, as an adjunct of 
structural redevelopment of our central busi- 
ness districts. The new result can be a 
doubling or tripling of downtown parking 
spaces, or a substantially smaller land area 
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than that occupied by present downtown 
open-lot parking facilities. 

This trend has a special significance for 
downtown areas such as that of New York 
City, whose collosal traffic Jams are in part 
due to curb parking and inability of motor- 
ists to find parking spaces. 

These traffic jams cannot be eliminated 
until more offstreet garages are developed. 
The interregional highways report pointed 
out in 1944 that offstreet parking facilities 
are basic to ending street congestion caused 
by traffic having downtown destinations, 

Our industry research specialists have dis- 
cussed these trends with downtown property 
investors and city planning officials in many 
cities—in Chicago, in Philadelphia, in To- 
ronto, to name but a few. In every instance, 
they found a recognition that urban freeway 
and downtown parking programs offer the 
only real assurance of continued growth of 
the central business district, 

The story in Toronto is particularly sig- 
nificant. This progressive Canadian city 
has often been cited by antihighway groups 
as the model for a transit-oriented metro- 
politan area. Yet in spite of its modern 
subway system, Toronto has experienced a 
steady decline in mass transit patronage 
ever since 1945. 

Where 80 percent of all Toronto passen- 
ger trips to and from the central business 
district were by transit in 1945, in the year 
1962 it is expected that automobile trips will 
equal the transit total—and for the metro- 
politan area as a whole, transit service ac- 
counts today for only 30 percent of passen- 
ger trips. 

As one Toronto city planning official puts 
it: 

“Modern freeways and downtown parking 
garages are going to eliminate the disadvan- 
tages our central cities face today in com- 
petition with their suburban areas. While 
we will try to preserve and expand mass 
transit as much as possible, additional free- 
ways are essential to the future growth of 
downtown Toronto.” 

Nor will the benefits of new urban free- 
ways be limited to downtown areas. After 
all, urban redevelopment is severely ham- 
pered today by demands on the archaic 
checkerboard street pattern for both local 
and through-traffic movement. 

Once the urban traffic which is moving 
on trips of more than a few miles in length 
is removed from surface streets and placed 
on the freeways systems, a basis for rede- 
velopment is created—because only then 

congestion 


will no longer be able to change the charac- 
ter of a given neighborhood. 

Let me make a final reference to that 
1944 interregional highways report cited 
earlier 

“The plight of the cities is due to the 
most rapid urbanization ever known, with- 
out sufficient plan or control. The result is 
square mile after square mile of developed 
city that is functionally and structually ob- 
solete, both as to buildings and neighbor- 
hood arrangements.” 

One of the Nation’s great tasks of the 
coming decade is to rebuild those obsolete 
city neighborhoods. Most cities now are 
well equipped for the technical part of the 
job, with professional planning commis- 
sions and legal authority. But it must be 
understood that the prerequisite framework 
for urban redevelopment lies in the modern 
highway program. It can and will be the 
most powerful of all tools available to our 
cities for doing the job that lies ahead. 


ESTONIA—44TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
FROM CZARIST RUSSIA 
Mr. HART. Madam President, on the 

Baltic Sea lives a small nation of people 

who undoubtedly today in bitter silence 
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are commemorating the 44th anniver- 
sary of their declaration of independence 
from czarist Russia. Each year during 
the 20-odd years before 1940, the 
Estonian people throughout the world 
observed the 24th day of February with 
rejoicing for on that date in 1918, after 
several centuries of autocratic Romanov 
rule, the gallant Estonian people de- 
clared their independence and proceeded 
to establish a democratic country. 

Madam President, the Estonian na- 
tion is small, but her people are among 
the oldest of Europe. They have their 
own language, their own music, their 
own literature, customs and culture. 
They have the right to be free and in- 
dependent and to choose their own form 
of government. 

From that joyous day in 1918 until 
1940, the Estonian people sedulously 
built their country. Then out of Russia 
in 1940 came a new imperialism, a new 
tyranny, a new brutal master. Soviet 
Russian armies proclaiming freedom 
and equality under communism brought 
by force of arms death, deportation, re- 
pression, regimentation. 

Today the people of Estonia suffer the 
miseries of subjugation, but they have 
not forgotten their dreams and aspira- 
tions of freedom and national independ- 
ence. Nor has this country forgotten 
the legitimate aspirations of the Esto- 
nian people. We today join the Estonian 
people in reaffirming their desire for 
freedom from the foreign imperialism of 
Russia. 


BULGARIA—84TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LIBERATION FROM RULE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Mr. HART. Madam President, on 
March 3, Americans of Bulgarian de- 
scent celebrated the 84th anniversary 
of the liberation of Bulgaria from sub- 
jugation to the rule of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The Bulgarian people are an ancient 
people with a long history of struggle 
for freedom and independence. For 500 
years the Bulgarian people suffered the 
yoke of the Ottoman rulers, but never 
for a moment did they give up hope of 
freedom, never did they cease resistance 
to their oppressors. Their iron will and 
resolution was rewarded in March 3, 
1878, with the reestablishment of the 
Bulgarian nation. 

Today, the world once again sees the 
brave Bulgarian people suffering the im- 
position of another tyranny. At the end 
of the Second World War the independ- 
ence of Bulgaria was snuffed out by the 
Soviet Army, and a complete Communist 
police state was imposed. But it is clear 
that the will and resolution of the Bul- 
garian people that they shall be free re- 
mains as strong today as it was in the 
period of trial under the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

Madam President, we receive reports 
today from Bulgaria that despite the 
worst efforts of the state, the young peo- 
ple of Bulgaria are turning to the ideas 
and ideals of the West, clear evidence 
that the Bulgarian people continue in 
their resistance to Communist domina- 
tion. 


March 5 


It is proper that we today join Amer- 
icans of Bulgarian tin commem- 
orating the liberation of Bulgaria 84 
years ago if only as some small sign to 
those continuing the fight in Bulgaria 
that their valiant efforts have our hopes 
and prayers. 


KALEWALA DAY—FEBRUARY 28— 
FINNISH HOLIDAY 


Mr. HART. Madam President, every 
nation rightfully takes pride in its 
language and its history and its legends. 
And because this is so, every nation de- 
velops out of its history and its language 
an epic which embodies the virtues, the 
values, and the principles which have 
borne that nation through history and 
led it to greatness and which reflect the 
character and personality of that nation. 

Madam President, the Finnish people 
have a long and glorious history. The 
heroic deeds of legendary and historic 
leaders of the Finnish nation had for 
centuries been handed down by spoken 
word from generation to generation in 
song and verse. 

However, these songs, verses and 
legends which constitute the Finnish 
epic were collected and set down in writ- 
ing, and on February 28, 1835, the first 
fairly complete collection in some 12,000 
lines was published in Finland. This 
epic is called the “Kalewala.” 

Madam President, ever since, Febru- 
ary 28 has been celebrated by the Finns 
throughout the world as a national holi- 
day. I join my Finnish friends today 
in celebrating the 127th anniversary of 
the publication of the “Kalewala.” 

Mr. HART. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if there is no further business to come 
before the Senate at this time, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Thursday, March 8, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 5, 1962: 


U.S. Disrricr JUDGES 


John W. Oliver, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of Mis- 
souri, vice R. Jasper Smith, deceased. 

John K. Regan, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri, vice Randolph H. Weber, deceased. 

James H. Meredith, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, vice George H. Moore, retired. 


1962 


Ralph C. Body, of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, vice Allan K. Grim, retired. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Robert J. Manning, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service ofi- 
cers for promotion from the class of career 
minister to the class of career ambassador: 

W. Walton Butterworth, of Louisiana, 

Walter C. Dowling, of Georgia. 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California. 


U.S. Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the General Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency: 

Roger M. Blough, of Pennsylvania. 

The Reverend Edward A. Conway, of 
Nebraska. 

John Cowles, of Minnesota. 

Trevor Gardner, of California, 

George B. Kistiakowsky, of Massachusetts. 

Robert A. Lovett, of New York, 

John J. McCloy, of New York. 

Dean A. McGee, of Oklahoma, 

Ralph E. McGill, of Georgia. 

George Meany, of Maryland, 

James A. Perkins, of New Jersey. 

Herman Phieger, of California. 

Isidor I. Rabi, of New York. 

Thomas D. White, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Herbert F. York, of California. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 5, 1962: 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Arlon E. Lyon, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring August 28, 
1964, vice Horace W. Harper, retiring. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Gertrude M. Cwikla, of Connecticut, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 6, with headquarters at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ments and promotions as indicated: 

John Calvin Hill, Jr., of South Carolina, 
a Foreign Service officer, for promotion from 
class 3 to class 2. 

Philip J. Farley, of Virginia, to be a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, a consul general, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


Foreign Service officers of class 2 and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service, to be also 
consuls general of the United States of 
America 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr., of California. 
Joseph Godson, of New York. 

Alfred le S. Jenkins, of Georgia. 
Spencer M. King, of Maine. 

Elias A. McQuaid, of New Hampshire. 
Charles N. , of Texas. 
Julian L. Nugent, Jr., of New Mexico. 
Philip P. Williams, of California. 


Foreign Service officers of class 3 and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service, to be also 
consuls general of the United States of 
America 


Samuel Owen Lane, of California. 

Everett K. Melby, of Ilinois, 

Norman Armour, Jr., of New York, for re- 
appointment in the Foreign Service as a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 520(a) of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 
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Charles H. Taquey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for appointment as a Foreign Service 
officer of class 3, a consul, and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 4, con- 
suls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America 


Charles C. Flowerree, of Virginia. 

Colbert C. Held, of Nebraska. 

Alvin T. Slemons, of Indiana. 

Windsor W. Stroup, of Virginia. 

Miss Dorthy E. Weihrauch, of Florida. 

James F. Shea, of Maryland, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 5, a consul, and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 

Joseph Basile, of New Jersey, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 6 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Joseph O. Eblan, of New Hampshire, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 6, a vice 
consul of career, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 7, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
Philip J. Adier, of Pennsylvania, 

James R. Falzone, of Massachusetts. 
J. Hal Lesh, of Indiana. 

David Dysart Morse, of Illinois. 
Peter Solmssen, of Pennsylvania. 
George Peter Varros, of Connecticut. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 8, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
_ diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
David L. Aaron, of California. 
Miss Peggy Ann Antonides, of Illinois. 
Edwin L. Barber III, of Virginia. 
J. Peter Becker, of Pennsylvania. 
John P. Becker, of Massachusetts. 
Peter T. Beneville, of Colorado. 
Robert B. Bentley, of California. 
Alan D. Berlind, of Virginia. 
F. James Bingley, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Stephen M. Boyd, of Missouri. 
Werner W. Brandt, of New York. 
Philip E. Burnham, Jr., of New Hampshire. 
F. Scott Bush, of Illinois. 
James A. Carney, Jr. of Virginia. 
Reed Cecil, of Texas, 
James Richard Cheek, of Arkansas. 
Timothy W. Childs, of Connecticut. 
John H. Christensen, of Iowa. 
Carl John Clement, of Minnesota. 
John Albert Collins, of New York. 
Edwin G. Corr, of Oklahoma. 
David W. Cox, of Wisconsin. 
Miss Patricia A. Dawson, of New York. 
Richard J. Dols, of Minnesota. 
Mark M. Easton, of New York. 
Lioyd H. Ellis, Jr., of Nebraska. 
Edward M. Featherstone, of Pennsylvania, 
William A. Feldt, of Wisconsin. 
Patrick E. FitzGerald, of Montana. 
Robert A. Flaten, of Minnesota. 
Jerry A. Fowler, of California. 
Ralph P. Gallagher, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Stephen R. Gibson, of California. 
Philip C. Gill, of California. 
Alexander G. Gilliam, Jr., of Virginia. 
Robert F. Gillin, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert Coleman Gratsch, of Michigan, 
Olaf Grobel, of Tennessee. 
David W. Guthrie, of Ohio. 
Ralph E. Hamil, of New York. 
Donald D. Haught, of California. 
Charles Higginson, of Massachusetts, 
Miss Elinor V. Hohman, of Illinois. 
George R. Hoover, of California. 
Alden H. Irons, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Harriet W. Isom, of Oregon. 
William Harding Jackson, Jr., of Virginia. 
Philip K. Johnson, Jr., of Ohio. 
William P. Kelly, of Pennsylvania. 
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Don Roland Kienzle, of Massachusetts. 

Roland Karl Kuchel, of Massachusetts. 

Walter J. Landry, of Louisiana. 

James O. Langland, of Iowa. 

Walter C. Lenahan, of Oregon. 

Donald R. Lesh, of Massachusetts. 

Howard C. Loper, of Pennsylvania. 

Winston Lord, of New York. 

Matthew T. Lorimer, of New Hampshire. 

George E. Lowe, of Illinois. 

James M. Lucas, of California. 

John T. McCarthy, of New York. 

Mark McCormack, of Pennsylvania. 

William J. McDonough, of Illinois. 

Thomas J. McGee, Jr., of New York. 

Carroll R. McKibbin, of Iowa. 

J. Philip McLean, of Washington. 

Donald M. Maclay, of Pennsylvania. 

John Linden Martin, of Oregon. 

David P. Matthews, of Virginia. 

Gary L. Matthews, of Missouri. 

Robert Allan Mautino, of California. 

William B. Milam, of California. 

Robert Wesley Miller, of California. 

Miss Carole A. Millikan, of Indiana. 

Miss Marilyn H. Moninger, of Illinois. 

Robert J. Montgomery, of Texas. 

Lewis Roy Murray, Jr., of Tennessee. 

William V. P. Newlin, of Pennsylvania. 

David G. Newton, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas J. O'Donnell, of Michigan. 

Bradford C. Oelman, of Ohio. 

Robert H. Pelletreau, Jr., of New York. 

Charles R. Pogue, of Indiana. 

Henry Precht, of Virginia. 

Leo J. Reddy, of Maryland. 

James W. Reeves, of California. 

Davis R. Robinson, of Connecticut. 

Fernando E. Rondon, of California. 

Richard C. Schneck, of New York. 

Carl W. Schmidt, of New Jersey. 

Cornelius D. Scully III, of Virginia. 

John W. Sewell, of New York. 

Henry Jacob Silverman, of Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Sloan, of New York. 

Miss Edith Smith, of Illinois. 

Murray C. Smith, of Virginia. 

Richard J. Smith, of Connecticut. 

Gerald E. Snyder, of Ohio. 

Joel S. Spiro, of Pennsylvania. 

John P. Steinmetz, of California. 

Miss Joan L, Steves, of Ohio. 

William Morgan Stewart, of Maryland. 

Richard L. Storch, of Illinois. 

Garett Gordon Sweany, of Washington. 

Peter Tarnoff, of New York. 

Clyde Donald Taylor, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Rush W. Taylor, Jr., of Texas. 

James F. Twaddell, of Rhode Island. 

Lannon Walker, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

William Graham Walker, of California. 

William J. Waller, of California. 

Donald J. Walsh, of the District of Co- 
Tumbia, 

Ralph Claiborne Walsh, of Texas. 

Barclay Ward, of Connecticut. 

Alexander F. Watson, of Massachusetts. 

Martin A. Wenick, of New Jersey. 

Frank G. Wisner II, of Maryland. 

Miss Joanna W. Witzel, of California. 

William R. Womack, of Virginia. 

Murray David Zinoman, of New York. 

Harris H. Huston, of Ohio, a Foreign Sery- 
ice Reserve officer, to be a consul general of 
the United States of America, 


To be consuls of the United States of America 


Stuart J. Bohacek, of Nebraska. 
Alessandro Cagiati, of Massachusetts. 
Harold C. Champeau, of Maryland. 
Nelson Chipchin, of New York. 

Miss Frances E. Coughlin, of California. 
William F. DeMyer, of New York. 
James R. Echols, of Washington. 
Robert H. Feldmann, of California. 
Charles T. Foo, Jr., of Florida. 

Jack B. Geaslin, of Maryland. 

Edward J. Killeen, of California. 
Charles M. Levy, of New York. 

Hugh J. McMillan, of Washington. 
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Howard L. McVitty, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John L. Maddux, of California. 

Jean M. Nater, of Connecticut. 

Charles C. Penney, of Massachusetts. 

W. Wolf Reade, of the District of Columbia. 

Howard E. Stingle, of Maryland. 

Gerald Stryker, of Virginia. 

John W. Dixon, of Virginia, to be a consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Rodney N. Landreth, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a consul and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 


To be vice consuls of the United States of 
America 


Charles L. Acree, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Rexford L. Baer, of California. 

Melvyn R. Brokenshire, Jr., of Georgia. 

Allan W. Brown, of Virginia. 

Fred A. Coffey, Jr., of Texas. 

William E. Dietz, of Maryland. 

Neal T. Donnelly, of New York. 

Abol F. Fotouhl, of North Carolina. 

David K. Grinwis, of New Jersey. 

Piltti M. Heiskanen, of Maryland. 

Donald C. Horan, of Maine. 

Desmond L. Jackson, of Texas. 

Joseph R. Johnson, of Virginia. 

Louis P. Linfante, of Pennsylvania. 

John F. McDonald, of Maine. 

Joseph F. McManus, of Massachusetts. 

Charles L. Medd, of New York. 

James D. Montgomery, of Virginia. 

John E. Palevich, of Pennsylvania. 

Vincent Rotundo, of New Jersey. 

I. L. Sablosky, of Indiana. 

Chapman Stockford, of Maine. 

Stanley E. Williams, of Hawaii. 

Warren W. Williams, of Pennsylvania. 

Do A. Zischke, of Wisconsin. 

Charles H. Bibbings, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a vice consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


To be secretarys in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America 

Thomas R. Blackshear, of California. 

Alexander Bloomfield, of California. 

Ernest F. Chase, of Virginia. 

John P. Condon, of Oklahoma. 

Thomas E. Drumm, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Albert Harkness, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

Peter K. Heimann, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur L. Jacobs, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Andrew S. Kelsey, of Virginia. 

Nathaniel Knowles, of Pennsylvania. 

William A. Krauss, of California. 

Carney G. Laslie, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Harry T. Mahoney, of Illinois. 

John W. Mowinckel, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Lawrence E. Norrie, of Washington. 

Rutherford T. Walsh, of California. 

Ernest J. Colton, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service staff officer, to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 5, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Jacob Hurwitz, Temple Israel, 
Binghamton, N.Y., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our God and God of our fathers, in 
reverence and humility we turn our 
hearts to Thee as we ask Thy blessings 
upon us. Thou hast been our help in 
days gone by. Be Thou our guide in the 
days ahead. 
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Facing the uncharted vastness of a 
future unseen, we pray that we be ever 
mindful of our dependence on Thee. As 
we broaden our knowledge of the uni- 
verse around us, so May we deepen our 
love for Thee and Thy children. Make 
us equal to the challenge of the new age 
that Thou hast opened up for us, and 
crown our hopes with peace. 

Vouchsafe Thy blessings, we pray 
Thee, upon the constituted leaders of 
our beloved land, that they may ever 
guide the destiny of our Nation with 
wisdom and understanding, and help us 
to bring near the day when the hallowed 
ideals of our blessed land will become the 
cherished portion of all mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 1, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House that on the follow- 
ing dates the President approved and 
ones bills of the House of the following 

es: 


On March 2, 1962: 

H.R. 258. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act to increase the rate 
of tax imposed on certain gross receipts, to 
amend the District of Columbia Motor 
Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942 to 
transfer certain parking fees and other 
moneys to the highway fund, and for other 
purposes. 

On March 3, 1962: 

H.R. 74. An act to reimburse the city of 
New York for expenditure of funds to reha- 
bilitate slip 7 in the city of New York for 
use by the U.S. Army; 

H.R. 1375. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owner thereof; 

H.R. 4934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to modify certain leases 
entered into for the provision of recreation 
facilities in reservoir areas; 

H.R. 8625. An act for the relief of Dennis 
H. O'Grady; and 

H.R. 8842. An act to amend subsection (h) 
of section 124 of the Agricultural Enabling 
Amendments Act of 1961. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10050. an act to provide for a further 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3788. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the U.S. vessel Alaska to the State of 
California for the use and benefit of the 
department of fish and game of such State. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
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titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 778. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia Government to establish an Office of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved August 11, 1950; and 

S. 875. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
State of Wyoming for agricultural p 


ur poses 
certain real property in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1991) entitled 
“An act relating to manpower require- 
ments, resources, development, and 
utilization, and for other purposes,” and 
agrees to the conference requested by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. McNa- 
MARA, Mr. PELL, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. 
Mourpny to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced the ap- 
pointment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], a member of the Can- 
ada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group, now meeting in Ottawa, Canada, 
vice the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], resigned. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED ON LIFE 
AND SERVICES OF SPEAKER 
CHAMP CLARK 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, the 112th anniversary of his birth, 
I have 20 minutes at the close of the 1- 
minute period to address the House on 
the services of Champ Clark, the great- 
est Speaker in the history of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WALL 
DOXEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad duty to call to the attention of 
the membership the death of my prede- 
cessor in the Congress representing 
the Second Mississippi District, the Hon- 
orable Wall Doxey. Wall Doxey passed 
away the day before yesterday at the age 
of 69. Truly Mississippi and the Nation 
have lost a great citizen and a great 
friend. 

Born in 1892, he was graduated from 
the University of Mississippi in 1913 and 
from the law department in 1914. In 
the period 1915 to 1923 he served as pros- 
ecuting attorney in Marshall County, 
Miss., and was district attorney for the 
third district from 1923 to 1925. 

He was first elected to the Congress in 
the Tist Congress, was reelected to six 
succeeding Congresses until he was 
elected U.S. Senator on September 23, 
1941, to succeed our beloved Pat 
Harrison. 

In 1943 he was elected Sergeant at 
Arms of the U.S. Senate and served there 
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until January 3, 1947. Then he served 
as hearing examiner with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture until November 1947, 
when he resumed the practice of law. 

Wall Doxey’s wife preceded him in 
death and he leaves Wall Doxey, Jr., his 
wife, and their children. His son is an 
outstanding lawyer in north Mississippi. 

It was my privilege to know his late 
father, his late brother, and his broth- 
er’s family. 

We extend to them our sincerest and 
deepest sympathy in their loss. 

Mr. Speaker, Wall Doxey was one of 
the most attractive people I ever knew. 
Possessed of a wonderful personality, he 
had friends from the time he first started 
school. It was my privilege to succeed 
him here in the Congress when he went 
to the Senate, and no man could have 
been better to his successor than Wall 
Doxey was to me. Ever courteous, he 
knew everyone and had time to speak to 
everyone. Everyone who knew him ap- 
preciated Wall Doxey, but his service was 
not limited merely to making friends 
here, though he made many. For many 
years he was the outstanding leader of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant to me that 
on the day that Wall Doxey passed away, 
this notice came to me from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 2, 1962. 


COTTON GROWERS URGED TO PLAN FOR CLASSING 
AND MARKET NEWS SERVICES 


Growers who wish to have their cotton 
classed by the U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture under provisions of the Smith-Doxey 
Act should apply for these services as soon 
as their cotton is planted, USDA announced 
today. 

The Smith-Doxey Act provides for one 
free classification for each eligible bale of 
cotton. Samples must be submitted by a 
bonded sampler or by a public warehouse 
which issues negotiable receipts. 

Growers also are provided with rice quo- 
tations and other timely marketing informa- 
tion through the market news service. 

These two services tell the grower the 
quality of his cotton and provide data for 
determining the approximate price. 

About 13.5 million bales of cotton from 
the 1961 crop were classed for members of 
cotton improvement groups. This was 95 
percent of the 1961 estimated production. 

Each cotton improvement group must file 
an application with the cotton classing office 
serving its territory not later than August 1 
for all cotton-producing areas except south- 
ern Texas. Those in the Texas counties of 
Dimmit, LaSalle, McMullen, Live Oak, 
Karnes, DeWitt, Jackson, Matagorda, and 
all counties south of them, must file an ap- 
plication by June 1. 

Promptness in filing application is neces- 
sary as time is needed for each group to 
arrange for submitting samples by an ap- 
proved sampling agent to the proper class- 
ing office. At least 15 days are required to 
process applications and deliver sampling 
supplies. These samplers must cut samples 
from both sides of each bale in accordance 
with Cotton Division instructions. Samples 
drawn by an approved automatic sampler 
may be submitted by a bonded sampler. 

Application forms for Smith-Doxey serv- 
ices may be obtained from country agricul- 
tural agents, cotton classing offices of the 
Cotton Division of USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, or from area offices of the 
Cotton Division at P.O, Box 7068, Station 
C, Atlanta 9, Ga.; Drawer C, White Station, 
Memphis 17, Tenn.; Room 404, 708 Jackson 
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Street, Dallas 2, Tex.; and P.O. Box 2328, 
Phoenix 2, Ariz. 


Mr. Speaker, I have called attention 
to this notice from the Department of 
Agriculture to point out the fact that 
many of the statutes we have on the 
lawbooks of this Nation, particularly 
with reference to our natural resources, 
to forestry and agriculture, bear the 
name of my illustrious predecessor, Hon. 
Wall Doxey. Surely, we have lost a great 
friend in Mississippi, a great citizen, and 
a great friend of the Nation whose works 
will live long from this day on. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I join with my 
colleague from Mississippi in mourning 
the loss of Wall Doxey. Like my col- 
league, I also followed Wall Doxey in an 
official capacity in that I followed him 
as district attorney of the third judicial 
district of Mississippi. As I moved about 
that district as a public official, I never 
met anyone who had other than the 
kindest things to say about Wall Doxey. 
He was an excellent district attorney. 
He was a fine Congressman and a good 
Senator. Wall Doxey was a man of 
tremendous personality. As our col- 
league has so well said, it was an easy 
matter for him to make friends. He 
was a fine public official. He rendered 
great service in the House of Represent- 
atives and, particularly, as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. I feel 
quite honored that I now occupy the seat 
he held on that committee. 

I join with my colleague in extend- 
ing sympathy to the members of his 
family. Indeed, our State has lost a good 
man, a man who lived a good life and 
rendered good service to his constituents, 
to his State, and to his country. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in honoring the 
memory of a great Mississippian who 
served with distinction for many years 
in both the House and Senate. Prior 
to coming to Congress, he served the 
people of his area as county prosecutor 
and district attorney. Always keenly in- 
terested in the welfare of his State and 
Nation, Wall Doxey made many valuable 
contributions during his tenure of office. 
He was especially active and influential 
in the fields of agriculture and conser- 
vation and was the author of many 
measures which benefited the farmers. 
In addition to being a fine legislator, 
Wall Doxey was a loyal American and 
a gentleman of the highest type. In his 
passing, Mississippi has lost one of its 
most outstanding citizens. 

I extend deepest sympathy to his son, 
Wall Doxey, Jr., and to other relatives. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time in the past few weeks, the 
death messenger has knocked upon the 
door of former Members of this body 
from the State of Mississippi. Wall 
Doxey, who so ably represented the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Mississippi 
for 14 years departed this life in a hos- 
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pital at Memphis, Tenn., just across the 
line from his native Mississippi. 

Wall Doxey was honored by the people 
of Mississippi in many official capacities. 
Graduating from the University of Mis- 
sissippi Law School in 1914, he imme- 
diately launched a highly successful 
political career. The very next year 
after his graduation from law school, he 
was elected county prosecuting attorney 
of Marshall County, a position he held 
with honor and integrity for 8 years. 
He was then promoted to the office of 
district attorney for the third judicial 
district of Mississippi. In this capacity, 
he made an enviable record as a State's 
attorney. He resigned his position as 
district attorney to assume the office of 
Congressman from the Second Congres- 
sional District. Upon the death of the 
late and lamented Pat Harrison, the 
senior Senator from Mississippi, Con- 
gressman Wall Doxey was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of the Senator. 
Here again his service to his State and 
his country was outstanding. Upon his 
retirement from the Senate in 1947, he 
retired to his native Holly Springs, 
where he resumed the practice of law 
with his only son, Wall Doxey, Jr. 

Mr. Speaker, Wall Doxey was pos- 
sessed of a charming personality which 
endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. He was easily one of the 
most popular Members of this body dur- 
ing his service here. He was a friend 
of agriculture. He served on the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House during 
his service in this body. He was in the 
forefront of all legislation aimed at ben- 
efiting the farmers of this Nation. A 
number of farm laws bear his name as 
author. 

Wall Doxey was a devoted family 
man, happily married early in life to 
Miss Myrtle Johnson, an aunt of our es- 
teemed and lovable Sergeant at Arms of 
the House, Zeake Johnson. He was a 
devoted husband and father. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, Wall Doxey was 
a forthright and courageous man, both 
in his personal as well as his political 
life. He feared no man or any issue. 
One always knew where he stood. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a real privilege 
to have served in the Congress with this 
outstanding Mississippian. My sym- 
pathy goes out to his fine outstanding 
young son, Wall, Jr., and to the other 
members of his bereaved family. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues from Missis- 
sippi in expressing sorrow at the passing 
of Hon. Wall Doxey, formerly a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and later a U.S. Senator. 

It was not my privilege to have served 
in Congress with Mr. Doxey; nor did I 
have the pleasure of knowing him per- 
sonally. However, I came here soon 
enough to become friends with many 
who did serve with him, and I have 
found that he was well loved and highly 
respected among his colleagues here, as 
well as his constituency back home. 

Mr. Doxey had a distinguished career 
of public service, leaving behind him an 
enviable record of accomplishment. He 
left on the statute books of the Nation 
much worthwhile legislation. 
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Mississippi has sent many great and 
outstanding Representatives to the Con- 
gress throughout her history as a State, 
and Wall Doxey ranked among the best. 
Mississippi has lost a distinguished son, 
and the Nation an outstanding citizen. 

I join my colleagues in expressing our 
deepest sympathies to the members of 
the Doxey family. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sorrow for the passing of a dis- 
tinguished son of Mississippi, Wall 
Doxey. Wall Doxey served his State 
and his Nation well during two of the 
most trying decades in this country’s 
history. 

His years in the Congress, first as a 
Member of this House, then as Senator 
from Mississippi, were marked with dedi- 
cation and distinction. His great con- 
cern with the natural resources, forests, 
and agriculture of this country is re- 
flected in the many laws that bear his 
name. 

A stanch American and a devoted 
public servant throughout his long life, 
Wall Doxey’s passing cost Mississippi and 
the Nation an outstanding citizen. I 
wish to express my deepest sympathy to 
his son, Wall Doxey, Jr., and to the other 
members of his family. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have 3 legislative 
days to extend their remarks on the life 
and service of the late Honorable Wall 
Doxey. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SEVENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE OFFICE OF MINERALS EX- 
PLORATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith the Seventh Semi- 
annual Report of the Office of Minerals 
Exploration from the Secretary of the 
Interior as prescribed by section 5 of the 
act of August 21, 1958, entitled “To pro- 
vide a program for the discovery of the 
mineral reserves of the United States, 
its territories and possessions by en- 
couraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes.” 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 1, 1962. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
RULES OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with 
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the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 85-906, as amended, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the 
Congress the Third Annual Report of the 
Commission on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure covering the period 
ending December 31, 1961. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THe WHITE House, March 3, 1962. 


AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to correct an un- 
fair provision of the Social Security Act. 
Under the present act, it is possible for 
an employee to work for 30 years or 
more in a textile plant—or at some 
other trade—be totally disabled to per- 
form the job he has been working on, 
and still not draw his social security dis- 
ability benefits because of the provision 
of the law which states that a person 
must be unable to engage in any sub- 
stantial gainful activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have intro- 
duced today will change the law so that 
any person—textile employees and em- 
ployees of other industries, or workers 
at any trade, as well as, self-employed 
people such as farmers—can draw his 
social security disability benefits when 
totally disabled to perform his present 
job which he has been working on for 
so many years, 

Mr. Speaker, the vast majority of the 
industrial employees of my district are 
textile employees. I am familiar with 
their problems. I have visited in their 
homes. I have been in the textile plants. 
It is unfair, Mr. Speaker, when a person 
becomes disabled after having worked 
for 30 years on a specific job, to require 
that person to go out and try to learn 
another job or to make him do some- 
thing which he is unfamiliar with. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that when an em- 
ployee has worked for 30 years in a cer- 
tain industry or trade and has been on 
one job for 15 continuous years at the 
time he becomes disabled to perform the 
duties for that job, then that person 
should not be denied the disability bene- 
fits which are rightly due him. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, may I emphasize 
that my bill—which follows—will cover 
those people who have worked for 30 
years in an industry or trade which in- 
cludes the self-employed people such as 
farmers: 

HR. 

A bill to amend title IT of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide, for individuals who 
have spent substantially all of their work- 
ing lives in one trade or industry, a more 
realistic definition of “disability” for pur- 
poses of entitlement to disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 216 (1) (1) of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “For purposes 
of clause (A) of the first sentence of this 
paragraph, an individual who for a total of 
at least thirty years prior to the onset of his 
physical or mental impairment has been 
engaged in employment or self-employment 
in one trade or industry, and who for a 
total of at least fifteen years has been per- 
forming within such trade or industry the 
particular type of employment or self-em- 
ployment last performed by him on a regular 
basis before the onset of such impairment, 
shall be deemed unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity if he is unable, 
by reason of such impairment, to continue 
to perform that particular type of employ- 
ment or self-employment.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 223(c)(2) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“For purposes of the first sentence of this 
paragraph, an individual who for a total 
of at least thirty years prior to the onset of 
his physical or mental impairment has been 
engaged in employment or self-employment 
in one trade or industry, and who for a 
total of at least fifteen years has been per- 
forming within such trade or industry the 
particular type of employment or self-em- 
ployment last performed by him on a regu- 
lar basis before the onset of such impair- 
ment, shall be deemed unable to engage in 
any substantial gainful activity if he is un- 
able, by reason of such impairment, to con- 
tinue to perform that particular type of 
employment or self-employment. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to monthly 
insurance benefits under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act for months after the month 
in which this Act is enacted. 


AMEND SOCIAL SECURITY ACT TO 
CONTINUE PAYMENTS TO DE- 
PENDENT SCHOOLCHILDREN AFT- 
ER AGE 18 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to authorize 
the continuance of payments to children 
after they reach age 18 while unmarried 
and enrolled in an approved school. Leg- 
islation of this type is one of the major 
objectives of the American Legion’s edu- 
cation and scholarship program. This 
fine organization is to be commended for 
its efforts in behalf of our youth. 

As of November 30, 1961, there were 
2,142,600 young people under the age 
of 18 receiving social security benefits 
because their wage-earner parent was 
either deceased, totally and permanently 
disabled, or over 62 years of age and no 
longer employed. The present law pro- 
vides that social security payments 
terminate the month beneficiaries reach 
18. All too often the student has not 
finished the high school years and is 
forced to drop out before graduation. 
Studies have shown that students who 
have to drop out before completing high 
school constitute the country’s highest 
unemployment ratio and the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency is 10 times higher 
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among this group than for those who 
stay in school. 

It has been estimated that passage of 
a bill such as I am introducing would 
enable about 165,000 students in the 18 to 
21 age group to continue in school next 
fall and complete their high school work. 
The cost involved would be infinitesimal 
when we compare the advantages to our 
country. Studies show that the addi- 
tional knowledge acquired by these 
young people remaining in school could 
make possible all, or part of the follow- 
ing: First, provide our Nation with bet- 
ter qualified personnel; second, reduce 
the incidence of unemployment; third, 
improve living standards and strengthen 
our economy; and fourth, create a bet- 
ter qualified manpower reserve in case 
of a national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Committee on Ways and Means will give 
favorable consideration to this matter 
and that early action will follow in the 
House and Senate. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BUYS $50 MIL- 
LION OF FRANCS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I came 
across a small news item in the Wash- 
ington Star of last Friday evening which 
excites my curiosity. It reads as follows: 

The Federal Reserve System announced 
yesterday it has purchased $50 million of 
French francs for possible future use in 
defending the dollar. 

The transaction, arranged between the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the 
Bank of France, was the first of its kind 
since World War II. 

The Reserve System will use the francs to 
buy dollars in foreign exchange markets if 
the dollar weakens in relation to the franc. 
The effect would be to strengthen demand 
for the dollar and bolster its position. 


This raises some very interesting 
questions. I did not have time this 
morning to talk as long as I wanted to 
with Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve System, and I want to know, 
among other things, whether we bought 
heavy or light frances. The French have 
both. 

I want to know, too, why we have to 
buy francs in order to support the 
American dollar? Is this dollar of ours 
so weak that we have to buy French 
francs, or is this by subterfuge getting 
$50 million into the hands of the 
French? 

Mr. Martin has promised to send me 
an explanation and, perhaps, I will be 
able to enlighten the House further. 


TO CONFER JURISDICTION UPON 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS TO DE- 
TERMINE THE CLAIM AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMIS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. AND SAN ORE 
CONSTRUCTION Co. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
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er's desk the bill (H.R. 2990) to confer 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
determine the claim against the United 
States of Amis Construction Co. and San 
Ore Construction Co., with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 2990) entitled “An Act 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to determine the claim against the 
United States of Amis Construction Company 
and San Ore Construction Company” do pass 
with the following amendment: Page 2, line 
16, strike out “to” and insert “the”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PROVIDING FOR A SURVEY TO DE- 
TERMINE THE PRACTICABILITY 
OF ADOPTING THE METRIC SYS- 
TEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2049) 
to provide that the National Bureau of 
Standards shall conduct a program of 
investigation, research, and survey to de- 
termine the practicability of the adop- 
tion by the United States of the metric 
system of weights and measures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDEN IN 
HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5628) to 
provide for a study and investigation of 
the desirability and feasibility. of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a National 
Tropical Botanic Garden. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to note 
that this proposal failed passage under 
suspension of the rules September 21, 
1961. It would therefore on the surface 
appear to be a bill that should not be con- 
sidered on the Consent Calendar. I 
therefore withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. FORD, Mr. WEAVER and Mr. 
GROSS objected; and, under the rule, 
the bill was stricken from the Consent 
Calendar. 
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PARTICIPATION IN 1961 FEED GRAIN 
PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8914) to 
amend subsection (d) of section 16 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill failed passage 
under suspension of the rules September 
18, 1961. Obviously it does not qualify 
for consideration on the Consent Calen- 
dar. I withdraw my reservation and 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, MARYLAND 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6759) 
for the relief of the Prince Georges 
County School Board, Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MINING CLAIM ON SOUTH RIM OF 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 383) to 
provide for the acquisition of a patented 
mining claim on the south rim of Grand 
Canyon National Park, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill failed of 
passage under suspension of the rules on 
February 5, 1962. Obviously it does not 
qualify for consideration on the Con- 
sent Calendar. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. FORD, Mr. WEAVER, and Mr. 
GROSS objected; and, under the rule, 
the bill was stricken from the Consent 
Calendar. 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9804) 
for the relief of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $44,707.74 to the county of Cuyahoga, 
Ohio, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the concurring opinion in congres- 
sional reference case numbered 7-59, Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, against the United 
States, in the Court of Claims. The amount 
paid under the authority of this Act shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, against the United 
States for taxes, interest, assessments, and 
penalties due that county on parcels num- 
bered 2 and 3 of property involved in a 
housing project in the city of Euclid, Ohio, 
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which was included in a condemnation pro- 

instituted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Ohio 
on April 22, 1942: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated In this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 


shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shal] be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, Une 5, strike out “$44,707.74” and 
insert “$22,353.87.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike “concurring.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FILING REPORTS UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 86-272 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10043) 
to amend Public Law 86-272, as amended, 
with respect to the reporting date. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of Public Law 86-272 (73 Stat. 556), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. The committees shall report to 
their respective Houses the results of such 
studies, together with their for 
legislation on or before July 1, 1963.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLAY COUNTY HOSPITAL, BRAZIL, 
IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4188) 
for the relief of the Clay County Hos- 
pital, Brazil, Ind. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
the gentleman from Illinois explain the 
bill. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is in conformity with statutory law rela- 
tive to a contribution of 50 percent by 
the Government toward civil defense 
programs that are necessitous and ap- 
proved. An increase in the generator at 


the Federal authority and was informed 
that the bill should be put in for the 
subsequent year because of the fact that 
the Federal Government had not appro- 
priated sufficient funds to meet its obli- 
This was done. 


there was an objection because of 
fact that it to 
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statute in that the bill should have been 
presented in the year in which it was 
installed. We found im our investiga- 
tion many other centers have followed 
the same practice when advised by the 
Federal agency relative to the operation 
of funds beyond the amount pledged. 
Therefore we acted upon this bill and 
approved it. The city of Brazil lies be- 
tween two very important centers, Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Indianapolis. We find 
in the matter of honesty of purpose that 
this bill corrects the shortcomings of the 
Government as to appropriations that 
we recommended. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 

of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Clay County Hospital, of Brazil, Indiana, the 
sum of $7,057.50. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all the claims 
of the Clay County Hospital against the 
United States for payment of civil defense 
matehing funds for an emergency generator 
for an addition to such hospital which pay- 
ment was not made in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, because funds were not avail- 
able for such purpose, and cannot now be 
made because of regulations which prohibit 
the retroactive payment of such funds: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated In this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 


im any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WIND RIVER INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3444) 
to approve an order of the Secretary of 
the Interior adjusting, deferring, and 
canceling certain irrigation charges 
against non-Indian-owned lands under 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs several 
questions. I wish to preface my ques- 
tions, however, by saying that I do not 
intend to object to the bill, primarily 
because I do not want to penalize well- 
intentioned and strictly honest and hon- 
orable citizens for obvious failures on 
the part of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
To prevent enactment of this legisla- 
tion would hurt individual citizens when 
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in truth and in fact the problem is the 
failure of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

May I also say this: Over the 9 years 
I have been on this “objectors’ commit- 
tee” we have run into altogether too 
many instances like this, where the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has obviously mis- 
calculated, where the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has done a lousy job in con- 
structing a project. 

Unless Congress in this instance bails 
out the Bureau of Reclamation, the bur- 
den falls on the individual citizen who 
would be the victim. I am now going 
to ask the chairman, What precautions 
are being taken today to prevent in the 
future this kind of obvious bureaucratic 
mistake and error? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan, will yield to 
me, as far as this particular bill is con- 
cerned, the gentleman’s question could 
be better directed to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. HARRISON]. 

As far as the general practice is con- 
cerned, I can assure my colleague that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House, especially the sub- 
committee on irrigation and reclama- 
tion, at the present time and for several 
years past has been going into such mat- 
ters as this very thoroughly. If my col- 
league will recall, most of these difficul- 
ties that we have now originated some 
20 or 30 years ago. 

Mr. FORD. I think that is true, to 
my best recollection, but some of the 
problems that are being generated today 
may not appear for 20 years in the fu- 
ture, and all I am saying is unless we 
crack down on the kind of management 
that has resulted in these instances to- 
day, we are going to have such claims 
or our successors will have these kinds 
of claims on their doorstep in the future. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague will 
yield to me again, I can say this—that 
so far as this particular operation is 
concerned and anything that has to do 
with Indian affairs, and we are now talk- 
ing about the condition they are living 
in more than anything else, we have been 
making very close scrutiny of these situ- 
ations and we are very careful on any- 
thing that we bring before this body. 

Mr. FORD. Knowing the attitude of 
the gentleman, having served with him 
for the past 13 or more years, I do ap- 
preciate and value his assurance, but it 
seems to me the more pressure we put 
on the Bureau of Reclamation and any 
other such agency, the better it will be 
for the public and for the taxpayers. 
I just want the Bureau of Reclamation 
to know that although in this case, cer- 
tainly, the equities are for favorable 
action, we cannot tolerate the misman- 
agement and poor construction which 
results in this kind of situation coming 
before the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
mean to confine his remarks to the Con- 
sent Calendar, I am sure. I tried to 
point out a week or so ago that the last 
Private Calendar was loaded with bills 
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to provide adjustments on claims result- 
ing from errors of omission and errors of 
commission on the part of officials and 
employees of the Federal Government. 
It is high time that the House of Rep- 
resentatives made it plain to officials in 
the Government that the day for mak- 
ing mistakes that are very expensive to 
the taxpayers must come to an end. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. In behalf of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I want to say that a 
number of these bills and claims, the 
cause of which will be prevented in this 
case, have grown out of blanket authori- 
zations that have been passed by prior 
Congresses. The bureaus downtown 
have relied upon the action of the Con- 
gress in the past, and the only thing 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs can do is to bring these bills 
to correct the mistakes. There is no 
doubt about it, there have been mis- 
takes and there are presently mistakes 
being made by these bureaus, but the 
fault lies with a lot of the authorization 
acts which the Congress in years past 
has enacted and which are now rising to 
haunt us and will rise to haunt us, as the 
gentleman has stated, for many years to 
come. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I just want to say to 
the gentleman that I agree in the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. We are trying to close these 
open-end affairs so that we will not have 
these loose areas any more. I want to 
assure the gentleman that insofar as the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs is con- 
cerned we are looking into these matters 
very thoroughly and telling the Depart- 
ment that we want to have firm positions 
and projects before this Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. I 
would like to join with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from Florida in saying that the Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs has been very 
careful during the time I have been in 
Congress working with him and has 
watched over the interests of the Gov- 
ernment in irrigation and reclamation 
matters. It is true that these and other 
difficulties have arisen under loosely 
drawn regulations, but I may assure you 
that under present leadership we are 
very careful to see that there are no 
loopholes. 

It is certainly not the fault of the in- 
dividuals who live on this Wind River 
project. They are being charged for 
water they did not receive, water which 
was poured on lands which were not irri- 
gable. Unless these charges are removed 
these people will not be able to make a 
living on their land. They will be un- 
able to pay these assessments. The as- 
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sessments should not have been made 
against them in the first place. 

I do hope that the House will see that 
this bill is passed to help these people. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1803, 25 U.S.C. 389- 
389e), the order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior canceling $36,439.70 of delinquent irri- 
gation charges, plus accrued interest thereon, 
and providing for the deferred payment of 
$8,706.27, as shown on schedules A, B, and C, 
which are referred to in such order, is hereby 
approved: Provided, That the cancellation 
of $2,093.14 under schedule B shall not be- 
come effective until the landowners have 
executed contracts as provided in the Act of 
June 22, 1936, agreeing to pay the balance 
of such delinquent charges amounting to 
$1,556.40. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DONATION OF LAND TO THE ZUNI 
TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 201) to 
donate to the Zuni Tribe approximately 
610 acres of federally owned land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in approximately six hundred and ten 
and eighty-nine one-hundredths acres of 
land in section 22, township 10 north, range 
20 west, New Mexico principal meridian, and 
any improvements thereon, that were ex- 
cepted from the conveyance made by the 
Act of August 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 604), and 
retained as Federal land for administrative 
purposes, is hereby declared to be held in 
trust for the Zuni Tribe. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JUNE 4, 
1953 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1299) to 
amend the act of June 4, 1953 (67 Stat. 
41), entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior, or his author- 
ized representatives, to convey certain 
school properties to local school districts 
or public agencies.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second proviso in the Act of June 4, 1953 
(67 Stat. 41), as amended, is amended to 
read: “Provided further, That no more than 
fifty acres of land shall be transferred under 
the terms of this Act in connection with 
any single school property conveyed to State 
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or local governmental agencies or to local 
school authorities.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


COMMITTING JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENTS FOR OBSERVATION AND 
STUDY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1691) to 
provide that any juvenile who has been 
determined delinquent by a district 
court of the United States may be com- 
mitted by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation 
and study. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFT TO THE 
UNITED STATES BY THE WILL OF 
ESTHER CATTELL SCHMITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8941) 
to authorize acceptance of the gift made 
to the United States by the will of Esther 
Cattell Schmitt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is hereby authorized to 
accept on behalf of the United States of 
America the property given to it by the will 
of the late Esther Cattell Schmitt. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General is hereby 
authorized to appear in or to initiate on be- 
half of the United States any appropriate 
legal or equitable proceeding, in the 
Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia County, or 
any other appropriate tribunal in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania or elsewhere, in 
connection with any matter relating to or 
arising under the said will, and to take such 
steps therein or in connection therewith as 
in his discretion may be desirable and ap- 
propriate in the interest of the United States. 
The duties imposed upon officers and agents 
of the United States by the succeeding provi- 
sions of this Act shall be performed in con- 
formity with the orders of any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction entered in any such 
proceeding to which the United States shall 
be a party. 

Sec. 3. Any moneys or securities which the 
United States shall receive under the said 
will, and the proceeds of the sale of any 
real property received by the United States 
thereunder, shall be receipted for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby 
authorized to sell, exchange, retain, invest, or 
reinvest such moneys or securities in such 
investments as he may from time to time 
determine. 

Sec. 4. The income received by the United 
States from the property passing to it under 
the said will, or from the proceeds of such 
property, shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the beneficiaries named in 
paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4 of said 
will in accordance with the terms thereof. 

Src. 5. The Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art shall, at the request of 
the Attorney General, nominate the bene- 
ficiary described in paragraph numbered 4 
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of the will, as translated, as “a young Amer- 
ican painter, the most deserving.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 104 OF THE 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10079) 
to amend Section 104 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. ‘Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think this bill has 
considerable merit; but I regret that it 
is brought to the floor under unanimous 
consent procedure, because there are 
many questions that ought to be asked 
and answers provided. I would like to 
offer an amendment to one portion of 
the bill, that which delegates untram- 
meled authority to the President of the 
United States except with respect to the 
Renegotiation Act. I may say, Mr. 
Speaker, that I propose to take a reason- 
able amount of time and to ask some 
questions concerning this bill, if it is to 
be continued on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that the reason this bill— 
which appears to be of great importance, 
although it is very simple in form—is on 
the Consent Calendar, is the fact that it 
was reported unanimously by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and under the proceed- 
ings of that committee when a bill is re- 
ported unanimously it is automatically 
placed on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. GROSS. Ihave no doubt that the 
bill was reported unanimously; but let 
me ask the gentleman a question or two. 
This would provide for the abolishment 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs in the State Department. 

I wonder why it is necessary to set up 
in place of the present Director, or what- 
ever he is, an appointee, with the status 
of Assistant Secretary and with the pay 
and compensation of an Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. WALTER. If the gentleman will 
look at the scale of pay, he will find that 
it is comparable. The committee felt 
that consular affairs are of such impor- 
tance that the man who is in charge of 
passports, visas, and immigration affairs 
in the State Department, bearing in 
mind the fact he is the overseer of all of 
the consular offices throughout the 
world, ought to occupy as high a position 
as is possible for him to have. We felt he 
should be immediately next to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion. This is the reason we propose to 
give him that rank and make his ap- 
— subject to confirmation by the 
Sena 


Mr. GROSS. Why is it necessary to 
abolish the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs? 

Mr. WALTER. It is necessary to re- 
peal that section of the immigration 
law which established that office in order 
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to ereate the two new offices. The 
second office, the security office, con- 
templates three different kinds of in- 


suitability and security, generally. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the office that 
presently being administered by one 
Salvatore Bontempo, otherwise known 
as “Good time Sal”? 

Mr. WALTER. No. I am happy to be 
able to report that that gentlemen is no 
longer in the service of the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. Would this legislation 
be necessary in part, lef me ask the gen- 
tleman, to prevent a recurrence of that 
kind of appointment, the appointment of 
@ man who was mixed up in the pur- 
chase of 9,000 surplus parachutes, and 
court action was brought against him 
and only dismissed because the com- 
plainant had died? Is this one of the 
reasons why? 

Mr. WALTER. No, it is not one of 
the reasons. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
very frankly that that person is not 
qualified under this bill, nor was he qual- 
ified under the law under which he was 
appointed. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
immediate and vigorous protest to the 
appointment of this man to the very 
important job as head of the Board of 
Security within the State Department. 
It is important, and I want to commend 
the gentleman for his protest. I would 
hope that the definition of the duties 
and the experience required of any fu- 
ture head of the Bureau of Security, or 
whatever it is to be designated, will pre- 
vent the appointment of any such char- 
acter as that. Can the gentleman give 
us that assurance? 

Mr. WALTER. No matter what we 
say, a bill certainly does not always pro- 
duce what we hope it will produce. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
this bill presently before the House au- 
thorizes the spending of some $10 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. WALTER. The President of the 
United States has the authority now 
under the contingency fund to earmark 
whatever moneys he thinks are neces- 
sary in emergency situations. The 
gentleman is now talking about the refu- 
gees in the United States, refugees from 
Cuba. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of our great Republic that we have 
become a country of first asylum. It is 
a difficult problem for us to deal with. 
The President has dealt with it on an 
emergency basis by making available for 
Dade County, Fla., sufficient funds to 
reimburse that county for relief expend- 
itures and for educational purposes. All 
this bill does is to write the same pro- 
vision in the law, spell it out, so that in 
the event it is necessary in our judgment 
to cope with this sort of a problem, it 
can be dealt with openly and everybody 
knowing exactly what we are doing, pur- 
suant to congressional authorization 
and appropriation of funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, then, in the 
gentleman's opinion, with the enact- 
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ment of this bill, we would have a man 
in the State Department, at the head 
of the security division, provided the 
President did not appoint another Bon- 
tempo; we would have a man there on 
whom we could rely, or have we made 
any change? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, I think we have 
made a very great change. One of the 
gentleman’s questions is based on a false 
premise, that the President made the 
unfortunate appointment of this person 
who, in the judgment of most people, 
was not qualified. 

Mr.GROSS. Well, now, just a minute, 
Who made the appointment if the Pres- 
ident did not? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the consideration of the bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 


APPOINT SECRETARIES FOR GUAM 
AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10063) 
to amend section 8 of the Organic Act of 
Guam and section 15 of the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, to 
provide for appointment of acting secre- 
taries for such territories under certain 
conditions. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 
387; 48 U.S.C. 1422b) is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “The Gov- 
ernor or Acting Governor may from time to 
time designate an officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the government of Guam 
to act as secretary of Guam in case of a va- 
cancy in the office of secretary of Guam or the 
disability or temporary absence of the secre- 
tary of Guam or while the secretary is acting 
as Governor, and the person so designated 
shall have all the powers of the secretary so 
long as such condition continues, except for 
the power set forth in the first sentence of 
section 7 of this Act. No additional com- 
pensation shall be paid to any person acting 
as Governor or as secretary under this Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Revised 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 504; 
48 U.S.C. 1596) is amended by adding the 
following at the end thereof: “The Governor 
or Acting Governor may from time to time 
Gesignate an officer or employee of the execu- 
tive department of the government of the 
Virgin Islands to act as government secretary 
for the Virgin Islands in case of a vacancy in 
the office of the government secretary or the 
disability or temporary absence of the gov- 
ernment secretary or while said government 
secretary is acting as Governor, and the per- 
son so designated shall have all the powers 
of government so long as such 
condition continues, except for the power set 
forth in section 14 of this Act. No additional 
compensation shall be paid to any person 
acting as Governor or as secretary under this 
Act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PUBLICATION OF LISTS OF 
DEFENSE FACILITIES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9753) 
to amend sections 3(7) and 5(b) of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, relating 
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to employment of members of Commu- 
nist organizations in certain defense fa- 
cilities. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representativees of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 is amended— 

(1) by amending the second sentence of 
section 3(7) (50 U.S.C. 782(7)) to read as 
follows: “The term ‘defense facility’ means 
any facility designated by the Secretary of 
Defense pursuant to section 5(b) of this 
title and which is in compliance with the 
provisions of such subsection respecting the 
posting of notice of such designation.”; and 

(2) by amending section 5(b) (50 U.S.C. 
784 (b)) to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
and directed to designate facilities, as de- 
fined in paragraph (7) of section 3 of this 
title, with respect to the operation of which 
he finds and determines that the security 
of the United States requires the applica- 
tion of the provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section. The Secretary shall promptly 
notify the management of any facility so 
designated, whereupon such management 
shall immediately post conspicuously, and 
thereafter whilc so designated keep 
notice of such designation in such form and 
in such place or places as to give notice 
thereof to all employees of, and to all ap- 
plicants for employment in, such facility. 
Such posting shall be sufficient to give 
notice of such designation to any person 
subject thereto or affected thereby. Upon 
the request of the Secretary, the manage- 
ment of any facility so designated shall re- 
quire each employee of the facility, or any 
part thereof, to sign a statement that he 
knows that the facility has, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, been designated by the 
Secretary under this subsection.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That (a) the second sentence of para- 
graph (7) of section 3 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. 782 (7)) is amended 
to read as follows: “The term ‘defense facil- 
ity’ means any facility designated by the 
Secretary of Defense pursuant to section 
5(b) of this title and which is in compliance 
with the provisions of such subsection re- 
specting the posting of notice of such desig- 
nation.” 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 5 of such 
Act (50 U.S.C. 784(b)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

) The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized and directed to designate facilities, as 
defined in paragraph (7) of section 3 of this 
title, with respect to the operation of which 
he finds and determines that the security 
of the United States requires the application 
of the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section. The Secretary shall promptly notify 
the management of any facility so desig- 
nated, whereupon such management shall 
immediately post conspicuously notice of 
such designation in such form and in such 
place or places as to give notice thereof to 
all employees of, and to all applicants for 
employment in, such facility. Such posting 
shall be sufficient to give notice of such 
designation to any person subject thereto 
or affected thereby. Upon the request of the 
Secretary, the management of any facility so 
designated shall require each employee of 
the facility, or any part thereof, to sign a 
statement that he knows that the facility 
has, for the purposes of this title, been desig- 
nated by the Secretary under this subsec- 
tion.“ ” 


aor committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8962) 
to revise the formula for apportioning 
cash assistance funds among the States 
under the National School Lunch Act, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my intention to 
ask that this bill be passed over for two 
reasons: One, the views of the depart- 
ments that are interested and concerned 
are not indicated in the committee re- 
port; and specifically, the departmental 
reports are not included in the commit- 
tee report itself. 

The second basic reason for objecting 
is that this is very comprehensive legis- 
lation. If anyone would take the time to 
read a small portion of the committee 
report, it would be very obvious that 
such a proposal should not be on the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO MENOMINEE COUNTY, 
WIS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10184) 
to amend section 130(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, so as to reconstitute 
the Eastern Judicial District of Wis- 
consin to include Menominee County, 
Wis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, 1 would like to ask 
a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary whether this proposed change 
is agreed to by the Members of the House 
and the Members of the Senate from 
Wisconsin. I am not so concerned 
about the Department of Justice; they 
will take care of themselves. I am more 
concerned about what the Members of 
the House and the Senate feel about 
this. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I cannot an- 
swer that question. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows it is a very, very simple 
bill. All it does is put some territory 
under the laws of the United States 
where there are no courts at the present 
time because it is part of an Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. FORD. I understand fully what 
is being sought, but I would like to have 
some assurance that the Members of the 
House from the State of Wisconsin and 
the Members of the Senate who are in- 
terested are in agreement. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Well, of course, 
the presumption would be that they are, 
but I cannot answer that; I do not know. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
as, 8 of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
DAMAGE TO, OR LOSS OF, PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY INCIDENT TO 
THEIR SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10357) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States by members of 
the uniformed services and civilian 
officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if I correctly under- 
stand it, this bill would make standard 
throughout the Government payment of 
a maximum of $6,500 to those who sus- 
tain a loss of property—civilian em- 
ployees of the Government—is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, yes, sir; that is the pres- 
ent law. The maximum is $6,500. The 
committee had before it one of the 
amendments offered by the military—of- 
fered by the Coast Guard, the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Marines—to increase 
the amount from $6,500 to $10,000. Your 
committee felt that that was a matter on 
which we should have hearings, and we 
have taken no action as far as that rec- 
ommendation is concerned. But other 
recommendations offered by the military 
were more or less corrective legislation of 
our present claims law. This only seeks 
to extend the claims law to the other 
agencies of Government—a privilege now 
given to the military departments and to 
the Coast Guard. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: This would cover 
losses by transportation? Say, for in- 
stance, a trucking firm was hauling a 
Government employee’s property from 
Washington to St. Louis, Mo. This 
would cover a loss up to $6,500 sustained 
by the employee; is that correct? 

Mr. LANE. That is very true. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, then, this bill 
should provide, it seems to me, a perfect 
opportunity to insert a provision that 
the transportation companies have some 
responsibility in the matter of the loss 
of property. 

Mr. LANE. As I understand it, under 
the present regulations of the various 
agencies of Government they are sup- 
posed to be properly covered by insur- 
ance. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that “supposed to be” is not quite 
good enough. Is there really a good 
answer? You had on the last Private 
Calendar—your committee—claims for 
property that was lost or destroyed in 
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transit—Government employees’ prop- 
erty that was lost or destroyed—and the 
warehouse firm or the transportation 
firm had no responsibility whatever. 
The gentleman can go back to the bills 
on that calendar. There ought to be 
some language written into this bill to 
provide that those who transport or 
warehouse personal property—the per- 
sonal effects of these people—have some 
responsibility in the matter. Does not 
the gentleman from Massachusetts agree 
with me? 

Mr. LANE. I surely do, and as I 
repeat again, under the present regu- 
lations of all these agencies—this came 
to us, as an executive communication, 
an endorsement by every one of those 
agencies of government, and also the 
military. It was brought out at the 
hearings that they do now under regu- 
lations provide for what the gentle- 
man is seeking to correct, and they do 
follow that procedure. It is only in 
these rare cases that have been brought 
to our Committee on Claims that we have 
these particular bills that the gentleman 
spoke about at the last call of the Pri- 
vate Calendar in the House. I said at 
that time and repeat again, your com- 
mittee is aware of some of these abuses 
and we at all times are looking into 
them and trying to take care of them 
as best we can, and repeat over and 
over again that the departments should 
move ahead and make sure that these 
warehouse and transportation com- 
panies have proper security to take care 
of these claims against the United States 
Government, if called upon for payment. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this bill of an emer- 
gency nature? Could passage be de- 
layed in the House for 2 weeks without 
serious injury to someone? 

Mr. LANE. I do not think there is 
any emergency connected with it, I 
might say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this: If it is not of an emergency 
nature, why does not the gentleman’s 
committee or the gentleman provide an 
amendment to this bill—a simple amend- 
ment—that would say to these people 
that they have a responsibility? Ap- 
parently it is not in the law today. I 
will say to the gentleman that before 
I vote to make this $6,500 standard 
throughout the Government, I want to 
see some language inserted that will 
make transportation and warehouse 
companies responsible for losses of prop- 
erty in their sole custody. 

Mr. LANE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I know that the gentleman 
is aware that this is a similar bill that 
we passed in the House last year, but 
which failed of passage in the other body. 
But with reference to this bill your com- 
mittee conducted hearings, and studied 
the wording most carefully. We had the 
appearances of all the military so we 
could iron out any flaws in the present 
law. There is no particular emergency 
with reference to the bill; if the gentle- 
man feels we ought to delay it for a while 
that will be all right. 

Mr. GROSS. I only want to delay 
it for the period of time necessary to pre- 
pare a proper amendment to the bill. 
I would hope that the gentleman would 
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accept an amendment to provide for re- 
sponsibility upon the part of those who 
are in custody of the property being 
transported. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on today’s cal- 
endar. 


WISCONSIN LOOKS AT THE DAIRY 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago I had the privilege of speaking 
to many farmers in my own First Dis- 
trict, as well as to farmers in the Second 
and Sixth Districts of Wisconsin and 
from northern Illinois. I must report 
that the dairy farmers are not only con- 
cerned but downright upset over the pro- 
posed farm program. Never have I 
found so many so disturbed over what 
we are doing here in Washington. I 
want to speak out in behalf of the Wis- 
consin dairy farmers. 

The administration’s proposed dairy 
price support program—H.R. 10010— 
would, if adopted, require Congress to 
delegate to the executive branch a de- 
gree of control and authoritarian pow- 
er that would be unprecedented for the 
dairy industry. 

During the last year and a half the 
powers granted to the executive branch 
were unchanged from those available 
under the dairy price support program 
for more than a decade prior to that 
time. And what has happened? 

In September 1960, a Congress con- 
trolled by the Democratic Party in- 
creased the level of dairy price supports. 
In March 1961, the administration made 
another increase. And in July 1961, the 
administration effected a third increase, 
by means of raising the purchase prices 
of finished dairy products acquired un- 
der the program, on the completely il- 
logical premise that actual market 
prices of manufacturing milk must be 
equal to or higher than the support 
price every month in order for the an- 
nual average market price to be equal 
to or higher than the annual support 
price. Any child who has been taught 
arithmetic in the elementary schools of 
Wisconsin could readily refute such an 
argument. 

Aided by threats of production con- 
trols, these three untimely, unwise, and 
unjustifiable increases in price support 
levels have spurred production, dis- 
couraged consumption, and led to inde- 
fensible increases in Government pur- 
chases and expenditures for unwanted 
supplies of dairy foods. 

In effect, the administration is saying, 
“Look what a mess we have been able 
to make with no more power than was 
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available to the executive branch of the 
previous administration. Think what 
we could do if you give us a blank 
check.” 

We have been thinking about this in 
Wisconsin. We have been looking 
ahead—and we do not like what we see. 

Here are some important considera- 
tions: 

First. The bill provides that 1961 
might be the base period for production 
controls or allotments. Wisconsin pro- 
ducers would be penalized with such a 
base period because their production was 
up only 1.6 percent from the previous 
year whereas production nationally was 
up 2.2 percent—a rate of increase 37% 
percent higher than that in Wisconsin. 

Second. The quota or allotment system 
might permit producers in areas of high 
prices to buy the allotments of Wisconsin 
producers and shift dairy production 
from its area of greatest natural ad- 
vantage—Wisconsin—to the areas with 
higher prices. The system might also 
permit large corporations to buy allot- 
ments and dominate the production as 
well as the marketing of milk. 

Third. The bill would permit exemp- 
tion of small dairymen. It would be 
prohibitively expensive to administer a 
program under which every person who 
produced milk or farm-separated cream 
for any purpose at any time of the year at 
any place in the United States. Yet ex- 
emptions would penalize the farmers 
who are trying to make a living out of 
dairying. Such farms would have to 
bear the entire burden of the national 
surplus of milk. 

Fourth, Political and personal favorit- 
ism in the administration of the pro- 
gram likely would become prevalent. It 
is highly unlikely that Wisconsin dairy 
farmers would be accorded equal treat- 
ment with those in some other States— 
despite any consideration of logic or 
equity. 

Fifth. About 10 percent of the total 
milk solids in milk sold from farms in 
1961 was purchased under the price sup- 
port program. After exemptions of 
small producers and various other spe- 
cial adjustments that could be made un- 
der the program, the average producer 
in Wisconsin might receive an allotment 
that was 20 or 30 percent below the 
quantity he marketed in 1961. This 
would spell financial ruin for many dairy 
farmers and the end of dairying as a 
great industry in Wisconsin. 

Sixth. A heavy tax of up to $2.75 per 
hundredweight would be placed on milk 
sold in excess of allotment. This tax 
would be levied and collected by the exec- 
utive branch rather than by the Con- 
gress. Congress should not relinquish 
its tax authority. 

Seventh. A separate section in the bill 
would provide for allotments under Fed- 
eral milk marketing orders. In a market 
such as Chicago, with a large surplus and 
a rather narrow spread between the 
prices for fluid and surplus uses, a huge 
cut in supply would result in sharply 
reduced incomes for local dairymen. 
Pressure would mount to raise the 
class I price to farmers—and, as & re- 
sult, the retail price to consumers—and 
to shut off entirely the milk from some 
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producers. Most of the latter undoubt- 
edly would be Wisconsin dairy farmers. 
They would be the victims of the pro- 
gram, and no doubt steps would be taken 
to prevent them from competing for any 
out-of-State fluid market in the future. 

The highhanded and arbitrary request 
for authority to plunge the support level 
from $3.40 per hundredweight to $2.50 
or $2.75 is a request for a club to beat 
dairy farmers into accepting production 
controls. 

Consider that request in the light of 
the following facts: 

First. As late as July 1961 the admin- 
istration was vigorously asserting that 
“The farm price of milk is too low and 
it made a further increase in the prices 
at which finished dairy products could 
be purchased under the price-support 
program; and second, a few weeks later 
it completely reversed the tune and 
gloomily reported that comsumers were 
indignant over high retail prices, mount- 
ing Government stocks, and multiplying 
costs for price-support purchases—“The 
price of milk is too high.” 

Only two conclusions are possible. 
First, the administration has grossly 
bungled the whole affair. Or, second, 
the administration deliberately led dairy 
farmers into their present morass of 
trouble in order to thrust production 
controls onto the dairy industry at a time 
when farmers were ready to grasp at any 
straw. 

In either case, the situation is clear. 
Congress must not grant additional 
power to the administration regarding 
price controls for dairy products. In- 
stead, it must insist that the adminis- 
tration acknowledge its mistakes and 
adopt a practical program—within the 
framework of the present law—to remedy 
the situation that developed in 1961. 


KANSAS PANCAKE DAY AT THE 
CAPITOL 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to remind my colleagues that Shrove 
Tuesday—March 6—will be Kansas Pan- 
cake Day at the Capitol. I urge all of 
my colleagues and their staffs to enjoy 
delicious pancakes made from Kansas 
high-protein wheat flour at either the 
House restaurant or the House Office 
Building cafeteria from 8 a.m. and for 
as long as they last, as the guests of the 
Liberal, Kans., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Two years ago, Kansas pancakes were 
served and they did not last long. I 
urge you to come early for a delight- 
ful breakfast. 

The serving of pancakes was arranged 
to dramatize the 13th running of the 
International Pancake Race tomorrow— 
Shrove Tuesday—between housewives of 
Liberal, Kans., and Olney, England. 

This unusual race has developed into 
an outstanding international event, 
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strengthening the bonds of historic 
friendship between the people of the 
United States and England. 

The race had its beginning in Eng- 
land more than 500 years ago. Then, 
the thrifty housewives used up accumu- 
lated cooking fat by cooking pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday, the day before the 
beginning of Lent. 

One Olney housewife, busily engaged 
in cooking pancakes, lost track of time. 
Suddenly she was roused by the ringing 
of church bells calling her to shriving 
services at the church. 

In her haste she ran to the church, 
a distance of 415 yards, still clad in her 
apron and with the skillet in her hand. 

The following year more housewives 
answered the call to church in this man- 
ner and so the Olney pancake race 
started. The winner was awarded with 
the “kiss of peace” by the church rector. 

Liberal got into the act in 1950 after 
a story about the unusual Olney race 
appeared in a national magazine. A 
grop of housewives in Liberal issued 
a challenge to a timed race over a 415- 
yard course—a challenge immediately 
accepted by Olney. 

Since then the race has been run on 
the morning of Shrove Tuesday, over 
the prescribed course, while flipping 
pancakes, with the time compared after- 
ward by transatlantic telephone. If the 
winner is in Olney, she receives the tra- 
ditional “kiss of peace” from her rector. 
The Liberal winner receives the kiss 
from the British consul. 

I am proud of the Liberal Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for sponsoring 
this international good-will gesture. 

As the representative of one of the 
great wheat-producing areas of the 
world, I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint all of you with the 
fine quality of flour milled from Kansas 
wheat. 

I would like to add, Mr. Speaker, that 
if every man, woman, and child over 7 
years of age would also eat a stack of 
pancakes tomorrow morning we would 
consume 1½ to 2 million bushels of our 
wheat surplus. 

And if we could prevail upon them to 
eat pancakes every morning for a year, 
we would come close to wiping out the 
entire wheat surplus. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let me once more re- 
peat my invitation for Members of the 
House and their staffs to enjoy pancakes 
made from the world’s finest wheat— 
Kansas wheat, of course. 


THE HONORABLE DONALD COMER 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a letter dated 
February 16, 1962, from my lifelong 
friend, Donald Comer of Avondale Mills 
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in Birmingham, Ala., and Comer, Ala, 
with the main office in Sylacauga. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I knew words to 
use in describing this great American, 
Donald Comer. Not only Donald Comer 
but his great brother, who, like Donald, 
has worked for the good of our State 
and our Nation as long as I can remem- 
ber. The founder of the Avondale Mills 
was Donald Comer’s famous and fabu- 
lous father, Gov. B. B. Comer, who 
founded these mills, which have done 
so much good for our State, in the long 
ago of 1897. 

After Gov. B. B. Comer had served 
all of the people of the State of Alabama 
so faithfully and so well, he went to the 
U.S. Senate, where he served not only 
his State and his Nation but had friends 
all over this earth that he worked with 
try to keep some part of our way of 

ife. 

These people have offices in a third of 
all the States of this Nation and I have 
spent hours in talking to these great 
men about a matter that is close to our 
hearts not only in Alabama but all over 
the Nation. Mr. Comer, who is chair- 
man of the board and of the executive 
committee of the Avondale Mills and 
who is a director in one of the country’s 
greatest universities, the University of 
Alabama, together with his wonderful 
brother, has spent his whole life in man- 
ufacturing and building manufacturing 
plants to help men and women to have 
jobs at home where they are born and 
bred. 

I am also inserting a letter from Mr. 
Comer to the President of the United 
States and the answer from my friend, 
the Honorable Myer Feldman, Deputy 
Special Counsel to the President, and a 
release from the Office of the White 
House Press Secretary of February 15, 
1962, together with a copy of a memo- 
randum on the long-term cotton textile 
arrangement. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we get some help 
and some protection not only for Mr. 
Comer and his great mills but also for 
all the mills in Alabama and the Nation, 
we are going to lose them. We must 
not only protect all of our textile mills 
and the men and women who work for 
them, but if anything should happen to 
these textile mills, in my judgment, the 
same thing will happen to our steel mills 
and many, many other industries. I 
urge you, Mr. Speaker, and other Mem- 
bers of this House, on both sides of the 
aisle, who represent every human being 
in this Nation, to take definite action 
and give and keep protection for our 
textile people and all of our manufac- 
turers, regardless of what they manufac- 
ture, because there is no earthly way our 
people can compete with many of the 
foreign people who pay their people 
starvation wages, and we want to and 
must keep our high standard of living 
and our way of life. 


AVONDALE MILLs, 
Birmingham, Ala., February 16, 1962. 

Hon, FRANK BOYKIN, 

Member of Congress, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear FRANK: I was looking over some of 

my old files here and I ran into a letter I 
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wrote to the President on December 6, 1961. 
To refresh your memory, I am enclosing a 
copy. You might be interested to know that 
the White House answered my letter and I 
am enclosing you a copy. Also, we wrote 
another letter and a copy of this second let- 
ter is also enclosed. You mentioned that you 
were going to put this in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and I am writing again to urge that 
you do this. 

While we are talking generally about im- 
ports from Japan, right now Avondale Mills 
is suffering from imports from Portugal. 
Also, in the letter postscript I quoted a state- 
ment by the late Secretary of State Christian 
Herter in which he said, “We face a test to- 
day no society has ever fully met: How to 
make competition the life, not the death, of 
nations.” 

As we all know, right now the President 
is launched on a program for increasing 
world trade. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER. 


LONG-TERM COTTON TEXTILE ARRANGEMENT 1 


Recognizing the need to take cooperative 
and constructive action with a view to the 
development of world trade; 

Reco; further that such action 
should be designed to facilitate economic ex- 
pansion and promote the development of 
less-developed countries possessing the nec- 
essary resources, such as raw materials and 
technical skills, by providing larger oppor- 
tunities for increasing their exchange earn- 
ings from the sale in world markets of prod- 
ucts which they can efficiently manufacture; 

Noting, however, that in some countries 
situations have arisen which in the view of 
these countries, cause or threaten to cause 
“disruption” of the market for cotton tex- 
tiles; 

Desiring to deal with these problems in 
such a way as to provide growing opportuni- 
ties for exports of these products, provided 
that the development of this trade proceeds 
in a reasonable and orderly manner so as to 
avoid disruptive effects in individual mar- 
kets and on individual lines of production in 
both importing and exporting countries; 

Determined, in carrying out these objec- 
tives, to have regard to the Declaration on 
Promotion of the Trade of Less-Developed 
Countries adopted by Ministers at the meet- 
ing during the nineteenth session of the con- 
tracting parties in November 1961; 

The participating countries have agreed as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 1 


In order to assist in the solution of the 
problems referred to in the Preamble to 
this Arrangement, the participating countries 
are of the opinion that it may be desirable 
to apply, during the next few years, special 
practical measures of international coopera- 
tion which will assist in any adjustment that 
may be required by changes in the pattern 
of world trade in cotton textiles. They 
recognize, however, that the measures re- 
ferred to above do not affect their rights and 
obligations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (hereinafter referred 
to as the GATT). They also recognize that, 
since these measures are intended to deal 
with the special problems of cotton textiles, 


The negotiation of this arrangement was 
concluded in Geneva on an ad referendum 
basis on Feb. 9, 1962, by representatives 
of the following governments: Australia, 
Austria, Canada, Denmark, India, Japan, 
Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom (also representing Hong 
Kong), United States, and the member states 
of European Economic Community (Belgium, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and Netherlands). 
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they are not to be considered as lending 
themselves to application in other fields. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. Those participating countries still main- 
taining restrictions inconsistent with the 
provisions of the GATT on imports of cotton 
textiles from other participating countries 
agree to relax those restrictions progres- 
sively each year with a view to their elimina- 
tion as soon as possible. 

2. Without prejudice to the provisions of 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 3, no partic- 
ipating country shall introduce new import 
restrictions, or intensify existing import re- 
strictions, on cotton textiles, insofar as this 
would be inconsistent with its obligations 
under the GATT. 

3. The participating countries at present 
applying import restrictions to cotton tex- 
tiles imported from other participating coun- 
tries undertake to expand access to their 
markets for such cotton textiles so as to 
reach, by the end of the period of validity 
of the present Arrangement, for the products 
remaining subject to restrictions at that 
date, taken as a whole, a level corresponding 
to the quotas opened in 1962, for such prod- 
ucts, as increased by the percentage men- 
tioned in Annex A. 

Where bilateral arrangements exist, in- 
creases shall be determined within the frame- 
work of bilateral negotiations. It would, 
however, be desirable that each annual in- 
crease should correspond as closely as pos- 
sible to one-fifth of the overall increase. 

4. The participating countries concerned 
shall administer their remaining restrictions 
on imports of cotton textiles from participat- 
ing countries in an equitable manner and 
with due regard to the special needs and 
situation of the less developed countries. 

5. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 8 above, if, during the licensing period 
preceding the entry into force of this Ar- 
rangement, a specific basic quota is nil or 
negligible, the quota for the succeeding 
licensing period will be established at a 
reasonable level by the participating import- 
ing country concerned in consultation with 
the participating exporting country or coun- 
tries concerned. Such consultation would 
normally take place within the framework 
of the bilateral negotiations referred to in 
paragraph 3 above. 

6. Participating countries shall, as far as 
possible, eliminate import restrictions on 
the importation, under a system of tempo- 
rary importation for reexport after process- 
ing, of cotton textiles originating in other 
participating countries. 

7. The participating countries shall notify 
the Cotton Textiles Committee as early as 
possible, and in any case not less than one 
month before the beginning of the licensing 
period, of the details of any quota or import 
restriction referred to in this Article. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. If imports from a participating coun- 
try or countries into another participating 
country of certain cotton textile products 
not subject to import restrictions should 
cause or threaten to cause disruption in the 
market of the importing country, that coun- 
try may request the participating country or 
countries whose exports of such products 
are, in the Judgment of the importing coun- 
try, causing or threatening to cause market 
disruption to consult with a view to remov- 
ing or avoiding such disruption. In its re- 
quest the importing country will, at its 
discretion, indicate the specific level at 
which it considers that exports of such prod- 
ucts should be restrained, a level which shall 
not be lower than the one indicated in Annex 
B. The request shall be accompanied by a 
detailed, factual statement of the reasons 
and justification for the request; the re- 
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questing country shall communicate the 
same information to the Cotton Textiles 
Committee at the same time. 

2. In critical circumstances, where an un- 
due concentration of imports during the 
period specified in paragraph 3 below would 
cause damage difficult to repair, the request- 
ing participating country may, until the end 
of the period, take the necessary temporary 
measures to limit the imports referred to in 
paragraph 1 above from the country or coun- 
tries concerned. 

3. If, within a period of sixty days after the 
request has been received by the participat- 
ing exporting country or countries, there 
has been no agreement either on the request 
for export restraint or on any alternative 
solution, the requesting participating coun- 
try may decline to accept imports for reten- 
tion from the participating country or coun- 
tries referred to in paragraph 1 above of the 
cotton textile products causing or threaten- 
ing to cause market disruption, at a level 
higher than that specified in Annex B, in 
respect of the period starting on the day 
when the request was received by the par- 
ticipating exporting country. 

4. In order to avoid administrative difi- 
culties in enforcing a given level of restraint 
on cotton textiles subject to measures taken 
under this article, the participating coun- 
tries agree that there should be a reason- 
able degree of flexibility in the administra- 
tion of these measures. Where restraint is 
exercised for more than one product the par- 
ticipating countries agree that the agreed 
level for any one product may be exceeded by 
5 percent provided that the total exports sub- 
ject to restraint do not exceed the aggre- 
gate level for all products so restrained on 
the basis of a common unit of measurement 
to be determined by the participating coun- 
tries concerned. 

5. If participating countries have recourse 
to the measures envisaged in this Article, 
they shall, in introducing such measures, 
seek to avoid damage to the production and 
marketing of the exporting country and shall 
cooperate with a view to agreeing on suit- 
able procedures, particularly as regards 
goods which have been, or which are about 
to be, shipped. 

6. A participating country having recourse 
to the provisions of this Article shall keep 
under review the measures taken under this 
Article with a view to their relaxation and 
elimination as soon as possible. It will re- 
port from time to time, and in any case once 
a year, to the Cotton Textiles Committee on 
the progress made in the relaxation or elimi- 
nation of such measures. Any participating 
country maintaining measures under this 
Article shall afford adequate opportunity for 
consultation to any participating country or 
countries affected by such measures. 

7. Participating importing countries may 
report the groups or categories to be used 
for statistical purposes to the Cotton Tex- 
tiles Committee. The participating coun- 
tries agree that measures envisaged in this 
Article should only be resorted to sparingly, 
and should be limited to the precise products 
or precise groups or categories of products 
causing or threatening to cause market dis- 
ruption, taking full account of the agreed 
objectives set out in the Preamble to this 
Arrangement. Participating countries shall 
seek to preserve a proper measure of equity 
where market disruption is caused or threat- 
ened by imports from more than one partici- 
pating country and when resort to the meas- 
ures envisaged in this Article is unavoidable. 

ARTICLE 4 

Nothing in this Arrangement shall prevent 
the application of mutually acceptable ar- 
rangements on other terms not inconsistent 
with the basic objectives of this Arrange- 
ment, The participating countries shall keep 
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the Cotton Textiles Committee fully in- 
formed on such arrangements, or the parts 
thereof, which have a bearing on the opera- 
tion of this Arrangement. 


ARTICLE 5 


The’ participating countries shall take 
steps to ensure, by the exchange of in- 
formation, including statistics on imports 
and exports when requested, and by other 
practical means, the effective operation of 
this Arrangement. 


ARTICLE 6 


The participating countries agree to avoid 
circumvention of this Arrangement by trans- 
shipment or re-routing, substitution of di- 
rectly competitive textiles and action by non- 
participants. In particular, they agree on 
the following measures: 

(a) Transshipment 

The participating importing and exporting 
countries agree to collaborate with a view 
to preventing circumvention of this Ar- 
rangement by transshipment or rerouting 
and to take appropriate administrative ac- 
tion to avoid such circumvention. In cases 
where a participating country has reason 
to believe that imports shipped to it from 
another participating country and purport- 
ing to have originated in that country did 
not originate there, it may request that 
country to consult with it with a view to 
assisting in the determination of the real 
origin of the goods, 


(0) Substitution of directly competitive 
textiles 


It is not the intention of the participating 
countries to broaden the scope of this Ar- 
rangement beyond cotton textiles but, when 
there exists a situation or threat of market 
disruption in an importing country in terms 
of Article 3, to prevent the circumvention of 
this Arrangement by the deliberate substi- 
tution for cotton of directly competitive 
fibers. Accordingly, if the importing par- 
ticipating country concerned has reason to 
believe that imports of products in which 
this substitution has taken place have in- 
creased abnormally, that is that this substi- 
tution has taken place solely in order to cir- 
cumvent the provisions of this Arrangement, 
that country may request the exporting 
country concerned to investigate the matter 
and to consult with it with a view to reach- 
ing agreement upon measures designed to 
prevent such circumvention. Such request 
shall be accompanied by a detailed, factual 
statement of the reasons and justification 
for the request. Failing agreement in the 
consultation within 60 days of such request, 
the importing participating country may de- 
cline to accept imports of the products con- 
cerned as provided for in Article 3 and, at 
the same time, any of the participating 
countries concerned may refer the matter 
to the Cotton Textiles Committee which 
shall make such recommendations to the 
parties concerned as may be appropriate. 

(c) Nonparticipants 

The participating countries agree that, if 
it proves necessary to resort to the measures 
envisaged in Article 3 above, the participat- 
ing importing country or countries concerned 
shall take steps to ensure that the participat- 
ing country’s exports against which such 
measures are taken shall not be restrained 
more severely than the exports of any coun- 
try not participating in this Arrangement 
which are causing, or threatening to cause, 
market disruption. The participating im- 
porting country or countries concerned will 
give sympathetic consideration to any rep- 
resentations from participating exporting 
countries to the effect that this principle 
is not being adhered to or that the operation 
of this Arrangement is frustrated by trade 
with countries not party to this Arrange- 
ment. If such trade is frustrating the op- 
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eration of this Arrangement, the participat- 
ing countries shall consider taking such 
action as may be consistent with their law 
to prevent such frustration. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. In view of the safeguards provided for 
in this Arrangement the participating coun- 
tries shall, as far as possible, refrain from 
taking measures which may have the effect 
of nullifying the objectives of this Arrange- 
ment. 

2. If a participating country finds that 
its interests are being seriously affected by 
any such measure taken by another partici- 
pating country, that country may request 
the country applying such measure to con- 
sult with a view to remedying the situation. 

8. If the participating country so requested 
fails to take appropriate remedial action 
within a reasonable length of time, the re- 
questing participating country may refer the 
matter to the Cotton Textiles Committee 
which shall promptly discuss such matter 
and make such comments to the participat- 
ing countries as it considers appropriate. 
Such comments would be taken into ac- 
count should the matter subsequently be 
brought before the contracting parties un- 
der the procedures of Article XXIII of the 
GATT. 

ARTICLE 8 

The Cotton Textiles Committee, as estab- 
lished by the contracting parties at their 
nineteenth session, shall be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the countries party to this 
Arrangement and shall fulfill the responsi- 
bilities provided for it in this Arrangement. 

(a) The Committee shall meet from time 
to time to discharge its functions. It will 
undertake studies on trade in cotton textiles 
as the participating countries may decide. It 
will collect the statistical and other infor- 
mation necessary for the discharge of its 
functions and will be empowered to request 
the participating countries to furnish such 
information. 

(b) Any case of divergence of view between 
the participating countries as to the inter- 
pretation or application of this Arrangement 
may be referred to the Committee for dis- 
cussion. 

(c) The Committee shall review the opera- 
tion of this Arrangement once a year and 
report to the contracting parties. The review 
during the third year shall be a major review 
of the Arrangement in the light of its opera- 
tion in the preceding years. 

(d) The Committee shall meet not later 
than one year before the expiration of this 
Arrangement, in order to consider whether 
the Arrangement should be extended, modi- 
fied, or discontinued. 


ARTICLE 9 


For purposes of this Arrangement the ex- 
pression “cotton textiles” includes yarns, 
piece goods, madeup articles, garments, and 
other textile manufactured products, in 
which cotton represents more than 50 percent 
(by weight) of the fiber content, with the 
exception of handloom fabrics of the cotton 
industry. 

ARTICLE 10 

For the purposes of this Arrangement, the 
term “disruption” refers to situations of the 
kind described in the decision of the con- 
tracting parties of November 19, 1960, the 
relevant extract from which is reproduced in 
Annex C. 

ARTICLE 11 


1. This Arrangement is open for accept- 
ance, by signature or otherwise, to govern- 
ments parties to the GATT or having provi- 
sionally acceded to that agreement, provided 
that if any such government maintains re- 
strictions on the import of cotton textiles 
from other participating countries, that gov- 
ernment shall, prior to its accepting this 
Arrangement, agree with the Cotton Textiles 
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Committee on the percentage by which it will 
undertake to increase the quotas other than 
those maintained under Article XII or 
Article XVIII of the GATT. 

2. Any government which is not party to 
the GATT or has not acceded provisionally to 
the GATT may accede to this Arrangement on 
terms to be agreed between that government 
and the participating countries. These terms 
would include a provision that any govern- 
ment which is not a party to the GATT must 
undertake, on acceding to this Arrangement, 
not to introduce new import restrictions or 
intensify existing import restrictions, on cot- 
ton textiles, insofar as such action would, if 
that government had been a party to the 
GATT, be inconsistent with its obligations 
thereunder, 

ARTICLE 12 


1. This Arrangement shall enter into force 
on October 1, 1962 subject to the provisions 
of paragraph 2 below. 

2. The countries which have accepted this 
Arrangement shall, upon the request of one 
or more of them, meet within one week prior 
to October 1, 1962 and, at that meeting, if a 
majority of these countries so decide, the 
8 of paragraph 1 above may be modi- 

ed. 


ARTICLE 13 


Any participating country may withdraw 
from this Arrangement upon the expiration 
of sixty days from the day on which written 
notice of such withdrawal is received by the 
Executive Secretary of GATT. 


ARTICLE 14 


This Arrangement shall remain in force for 
five years. 
ARTICLE 15 


The Annexes to this Arrangement consti- 
tute an integral part of this Arrangement. 


ANNEX A 


(The percentages in this Annex will be 
communicated in due course.) 


ANNEX B 


1. (a) The level below which imports or 
exports of cotton textile products causing 
or threatening to cause market disruption 
may not be restrained under the provisions 
of Article 3 shall be the level of actual 
imports or exports of such products during 
the twelve-month period terminating three 
months preceding the month in which the 
request for consultation is made. 

(b) Where a bilateral agreement on the 
yearly level of restraint exists between par- 
ticipating countries concerned covering the 
twelve-month period referred to in paragraph 
(a), the level below which imports of cot- 
ton textile products causing or threatening 
to cause market disruption may not be re- 
strained under the provisions of Article 3 
shall be the level provided for in the bi- 
lateral agreement in lieu of the level of 
actual imports or exports during the twelve- 
month period referred to in paragraph (a). 

Where the twelve-month period referred to 
in paragraph (a) overlaps in part with the 
period covered by the bilateral agreement, 
the level shall be: 

(i) the level provided for in the bilateral 
agreement, or the level of actual imports or 
exports, whichever is higher, for the months 
where the period covered by the bilateral 
agreement and the twelve-month period re- 
ferred to in paragraph (a) overlap; and 

(ii) the level of actual imports or exports 
for the months where no overlap occurs. 

2. Should the restraint measures remain 
in force for another twelve-month period, the 
level for that period shall not be lower than 
the level specified for the preceding twelve- 
month period, increased by 5 percent. In 
exceptional cases, where it is extremely diffi- 
cult to apply the level referred to above, a 
percentage between 5 and 0 may be applied 
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in the light of market conditions in the im- 
porting country and other relevant factors 
after consultation with the exporting country 
concerned. 

3. Should the restraining measures remain 
in force for further periods, the level for each 
subsequent twelve-month period shall not be 
lower than the level specified for the pre- 
ceding twelve-month period, increased by 5 
percent. 

ANNEX C 


EXTRACT FROM THE CONTRACTING PARTIES’ 
DECISION OF NOVEMBER 19, 1960 

These situations (market disruption) gen- 
erally contain the following elements in 
combination: 

(i) a sharp and substantial increase or po- 
tential increase of imports of particular 
products from particular sources; 

(ii) these products are offered at prices 
which are substantially below those prevail- 
ing for similar goods of comparable quality 
in the market of the importing country; 

(iii) there is serious damage to domestic 
producers or threat thereof; 

(iv) the price differentials referred to in 
paragraph (ii) above do not arise from gov- 
ernmental intervention in the fixing or for- 
mation of prices or from dumping practices. 

In some situations other elements are also 
present and the enumeration above is not, 
therefore, intended as an exhaustive defini- 
tion of market disruption. 


ANNEX D 
For the purposes of applying Article 9, the 
following list of the groups or subgroups of 
the SITC is suggested. This list is illus- 


trative and should not be considered as being 
exhaustive. 
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ANNEX E 
INTERPRETATIVE NOTES 
1. Ad. Article 3, paragraph 3 

In Canada, there is no legislation whereby 
imports may be limited in a precise quantita- 
tive manner as envisaged in this paragraph. 
The provision available for limiting imports 
mm order to avoid injury or a threat of in- 
jury to a domestic industry is contained in 
Section 40A(7) (3) of the Customs Act which 
authorizes the application of special values 
for duty purposes. These special values 
cannot be used to achieve a precise level of 
imports. According, the participating 
countries recognize that, should Canada find 
it necessary to take action to limit imports 
pursuant to this Arrangement, it would not 
be in a position to insure that imports would 
not fall below the minimum level as defined 
in this paragraph. 

2. Ad. Article 9 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
9, any country which is applying a criterion 
based on value will be free to continue to 
use that criterlon for the purposes of 
Article 9. 
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AVONDALE MILLS, 
Birmingham, Ala., December 6, 1961. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


was one of those who visited you in the 
White House on our last afternoon in Wash- 
ington and had the pleasure of joining with 
the group with whom you shook hands. 

Our family, together with our father’s 
brother's family, H. M. Comer of Georgia, 
has been in the textile business now for 
three generations. The of Mr. 
H. M. Comer, Mr. Robert Train, is now head 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Co. in Macon, 
Ga., and Mr. J. Craig Smith, my father’s 
grandson, is now president of Avondale Mills 
of Alabama. 

I realize that there was no opportunity 
during this visit to the White House to dis- 
cuss our problems with you but I was en- 
couraged with the thought that when I get 
home I could write you a letter. It has to 
be a rather long letter but I am just hop- 
ing that it will fall in the hands of some- 
one who will take the time to read it and 
who. will be sufficiently impressed with the 


of textiles into our market. I was doubly 
encouraged to write this letter because the 
New Tork Times that morning carried a 
front-page story: “Kennedy Orders Study on 
Cotton,” “Tariff Commission Is Asked To 
Weigh ‘Equalization’ Duty on Import 
Goods—Industry Is Delighted.” 

Mr. President, these two Comer brothers, 
one in Alabama and one in Georgia, over 
75 years ago staked their industrial future 
on textiles. Our company not only oper- 
ated 14 units of our own but in addition 
to that we have an arrangement by which 
we sell the product of 9 other mills in 
Georgia, North and South Carolina. We all 
are in the same boat exactly when we have 
to compete with textile imports. 

It might be of interest to you to know 
that when we were first startled by Jap- 
anese textile imports, I was selected as one of 
a committee of four to go with Dr. Claudius 
Murchison, chairman of our textile associa- 
tion, to Japan to work out a quota arrange- 
ment with Japan. We lived under that ar- 
rangement until the war came. After the 
war, General MacArthur asked our associa- 
tion to send a committee over to help him 
reestablish the Japanese textile industry be- 
cause it had been bombed out during the 
war. I was on the committee of three with 
Dr. Jacobs who went to Japan at the re- 
quest of General MacArthur. We did work 
out a helpful program and its financing was 
implemented by the U.S. Senate. You can't 
imagine how surprised I was when later on 
the Japanese again began their unrestricted 
imports into this country. 

I would like to further say that when 
Congress voted NRA under Roosevelt I 
was one of the committee, representing in- 
dustry, who gathered in Washington along 
with labor and the public and worked out 
wages and standards in the textile industry. 
These wages and working conditions became 
the law of the land. Later on when the 
Supreme Court declared NRA unconstitu- 
tional, the mill owners and labor agreed to 
maintain those same working conditions, and 
so, to that extent we are now operating under 
these same Government-approved and Gov- 
ernment-controlled conditions. 

I am quoting below from a statement 
which has been published by the Du Pont 
Co. showing the difference in textile labor 
rates over the world. 


“Foreign countries with new machines but 
low can undersell us, not only in 
world markets but in this country.” 

Even with these figures before our Goy- 
ernment, we continue without any recogni- 
tion of these differences and need for 
American textile protection. This matter 
really only forceably came to the attention 
of the administration because of our Gov- 
ernment’s decision to dispose of our surplus 
cotton to the rest of the world at the world 
price cents a pound less than the par- 
ity price paid by the American mills. That 
created such an obvious handicap that it 
makes us feel sure that that particular dif- 
ference will be duly cared for, but it still 
leaves the difference in wages unresolved. 

Most of this complaint has been against 
imports from Japan and other Asian coun- 
tries but you might be interested in knowing 
that we have a mill now running on short 
time because our customer in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
is supplying his yarn needs from a mill in 
Portugal at 10 cents a pound less than our 
price. The American standard of wages and 
other working conditions isolate us when 
any kind of free trade program is up for 
consideration. This is a matter of life and 
death to our industry. 

It just happens that our president, Mr. J. 
Craig Smith, recently made a speech at 
Huntsville, Ala., in connection with his 
duties as chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, and I am enclosing 
you a copy of his speech. It spells out our 
position in this whole matter wonderfully 
well and surely it spells our position in 
this whole matter wonderfully well and 
surely it spells our prompt necessity for our 
protection. We think the fact that we con- 
tinue on as good a schedule as we are at 
present, even though curtailed, is because 
our danger comes from the increasing 
threat instead of the present hurt, This in- 
crease is not just a guess: it is a surety. 
It is not just Japan and Portugal today: it 
is all Asia and all Europe tomorrow. 

The so-called trade program 
was fathered by the late Secretary Hull and 
he was quoted as saying that the program 
meant “nations trading with each other— 
swapping what each had in overabundance 
that the other needed, with some three-way 
trading.” This would mean Japan, for in- 
stance, would buy our cotton, sell her cot- 
ton goods to Indochina, taking her pay in 
rubber and tin and shipping those things 
to us, which we need. Or, selling her cot- 
tion goods to South America and taking her 
pay in coffee, bauxite, nitrate, etc., and ship- 
ping to us these things which we need. 

The Comers, and other investors in the 
southeast, were encouraged and invited to 
invest their money and talent in textiles. 
Our neighbors were invited to come and learn 
the business of spinning and weaving. It 
has been our lifetime for three generations 
and I am writing you because I am so hopeful 
that you have waded into this situation with 
the determination to see that this great 
American industry is protected, and that we 
can certainly have our home market, based 
on our cost, and that our industry will not 
be expended to those prevailing in Asia or 


Europe. 

Our industry is not afraid of competition. 
We welcome anything new in the way of 
color, style, or pattern. Our t is 
only against that competition where foreign 
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cheap wages is the controlling factor. We 
realize at present some of our distributors 
are across the ocean looking for these foreign 
bargains. Some may say that their competi- 
tion requires this; but, on the contrary, we 
feel that purchasing power in this country 
comes from our American standard of living 
and wages and whatever disturbs that de- 
stroys the whole pattern. We have just got 
to remember that in America we have got to 
spend our money for what America makes. 
The whole purpose of this letter is because I 
feel that we have your support in this phi- 
losophy. 

I do hope that whoever reads this letter 
will answer it and will assure me that this 
matter will be brought again and again to 
your attention. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Chairman, Executive Committee. 


P.S.—There has just come to my attention 
a pamphlet, “This Is Du Pont—The Story of 
World Trade,” published by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 1960. On 
the first page they quote U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter: “We face a test no 
society has ever fully met: how to make com- 
petition the life, not the death, of nation.” 
Du Pont says: “This is a book about survival, 
and about some of the things America must 
do if it is to remain prosperous, strong, and 
free.” I certainly recommend its reading. 

P. P.S.—Since this matter requires early 
legislation, I am sure there will be no objec- 
tion to my sending copies to each member of 
our Alabama delegation after this letter has 
had your attention. 

DECEMBER 13, 1961. 
Mr. DONALD COMER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Comer: The President asked me 
to acknowledge your letter of December 6 
calling attention to the serious problem the 
textile industry faces in its attempt to meet 
the competition from low wage textile export- 
ing nations. 

The plight of the textile industry has 
long been a matter of serious concern to 
the President. In Massachusetts, his home 
State, it was a basic industry. As you prob- 
ably know, he appointed a Cabinet-level 
committee to look into the problem im- 
mediately after inauguration. Then, after 
receiving a report of this committee, he out- 
lined a seven-point program which we believe 
will assist the industry to attain level of 
prosperity that will enable it to participate 
in our national growth. 

We would categorically deny that the tex- 
tile industry is “expendable,” for it is our 
second largest employer. 

We appreciate having the benefit of your 


thoughts. 
Sincerely yours, 
MYER FELDMAN, 
Deputy Special Counsel 
to the President. 


JANUARY 5, 1962. 
Mr, MEYER FELDMAN, 
Deputy Special Counsel to the President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FELDMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of December 13 and maybe I 
ought to close that file but my reason for 
writing you again is because of a news item 
in the December 28 issue of the America’s 
Textile Reporter. This magazine is pub- 
lished in the President’s home State and 
carries the headline: “Imports Close 98- 
Year-Old Mill.” 

Mr. D. W. Ellis, President of the A. D. 
Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass., is 
quoted as saying, “I blame it completely 
on imports.” The article further states that 
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the company was founded in 1863 by Mr. 
Ellis’ great-grandfather and employed 300 
people. 

In the Southern Textile News of Char- 
lotte, N.C., December 30 issue, Con- 
gressman James C, Davis predicts that 
the American textile industry “is in grave 
danger of collapse” unless the administra- 
tion’s controversial plan to liberalize our 
so-called reciprocal trade program is 
blocked. 

Again, from the Southern Textile News, 
Congressman A. I. SELDEN, JR., says “textiles 
are too important to allow foreigners to take 
over the market” and “should the unim- 
peded growth of foreign competition for the 
American clothing dollar be allowed to con- 
tinue, it could lead to the serious crippling 
of the American textile industry.” 

The Cotton Trade Journal of Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 22, 1961, says that 
Japan’s exports of cotton goods to the 
United States would be gravely affected 
should we impose higher import duties on 
her imports. 

From these imports, we have one particu- 
lar mill that is suffering especially because 
our customer in Brooklyn is buying his yarn 
from Portugal at 10 cents a pound less than 
our price. 

Our industry, individually and collectively, 
is appreciative of the President's program 
which promises that our industry is not 
expendable. We are just more and more 
concerned each day for fear that his am- 
bulance will get here before the President's 
promised doctor. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Avondale Mills. 
OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS SECRETARY, 
February 15, 1962. 

The President today released the text of 
the long-term cotton textile arrangement 
concluded at a meeting of the Cotton Textile 
Committee of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, January 29-February 9, 1962. 

Nineteen nations, representing the prin- 
cipal cotton textile exporting and importing 
nations of the free world, participated in 
drafting the arrangements. 

The arrangement is for a period of 5 years 
beginning October 1, 1962. It is similar to 
an earlier agreement covering a period be- 
tween October 1, 1961, and October 1, 1962, 
which has enabled importing countries 
threatened by, or subjected to, market dis- 
ruption in any of 64 categories of cotton 
textiles to restrain imports to the level of 
fiscal year 1961. 

Under the terms of the new arrangement, 
an importing nation threatened by or 
subjected to market disruption on any item 
or category of cotton textiles, may freeze 
imports for 1 year to the level of the first 
12 of the preceding 15 months. If this mar- 
ket condition persists, the freeze may be 
extended for yet another year. Following 
that, increases may be limited to 5 percent 
a year. In call cases the decision is made 
unilaterally by the importing nation. 

Accompanying the agreement will be an 
undertaking by those nations which have 
maintained quantitative restraints on cot- 
ton textile imports to expand access to their 
markets in order to relieve pressures else- 
where. 

The 6 years during which the current 
agreement and the proposed agreement will 
be in force will permit the American cotton 
textile industry to plan their production 
and to sharpen their competitive position 
with the confidence that foreign imports 
will not disrupt their activities. It marks 
the conclusion of another step in the seven- 
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step program announced by the President 
on May 2, 1961, for assistance to the Ameri- 
can textile industry. 

Both industry and labor advisers to the 
U.S. delegation in Geneva expressed satis- 
faction with the terms of the agreement. 


PRESENTATION OF “MINUTEMAN 
OF 1962” AWARD TO HON. CARL 
VINSON 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
produces outstanding leaders, for the 
House is a hard and exacting school. 
More talent is required for leadership 
here than anywhere else in government. 

On Friday night, March 2, two great 
House leaders spoke at the National 
Council of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States. The Honor- 
able Jonn W. McCormack, Speaker of 
the House, presented the association's 
“Minuteman of 1962” award to the 
Honorable Cart Vinson, dean of the 
House of Representatives and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. The association’s Minuteman 
Award is made annually to “the citizen 
who has contributed most to national 
security. 

These two great Americans—great 
leaders in the Nation’s Government— 
electrified the capacity crowd of 1,500 
with their masterful and meaningful 
addresses. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] spoke extem- 
poraneously and his very fine statement 
therefore is not available for reproduc- 
tion. It is my privilege, however, to 
present the gentleman from Georgia's 
[Mr. Vinson] message to the House 
through the medium of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. It is an outstanding 
contribution which spells out a chal- 
lenging policy for a strong defense for 
America. 

REMARKS OF CARL VINSON, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, BEFORE THE RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 2, 1962 
Mr. Speaker, Admiral Harlin, my distin- 

guished colleagues of the Congress, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I feel 
very humble, but highly honored, to be 
singled out for the 1962 Minuteman Award 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 

It is a distinction which I shall cherish 
and remember with pride for all the years 
ahead of me. 

I am indeed very grateful to the Reserve 
Officers Association for this commendation. 

During my service in the Congress of the 
United States my main responsibility has 
been with problems that have affected our 
national defense. 

Every decision I have made with regard to 
our national security has been based upon 
my sincere belief that the only way to as- 
sure the survival of this Nation is to main- 
tain our armed to the fullest ex- 
tent possible—at all times. 

Let me say to you that it is historically 
correct that each time our Armed Forces 
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have fallen below a level consistent with the 
maintenance of peace throughout the world, 
serious trouble follows. 

In my years in the Congress of the United 
States I have seen tremendous changes in 
the science of warfare. 

Mankind has now developed the art of 
mass destruction to the point where the full 
utilization of the latest nuclear weapons 
practically assures world destruction. To- 
day no place on earth is more than a half 
hour from obliteration. 

The annihilation of all humanity is, for 
the first time in history, a man-held power, 
and also for the first time in history, these 
United States of America are the No. 1 
target for the foes of freedom. 

But let no person be misguided in his 
thinking in this regard—for if we do not 
maintain and continue to develop a nuclear 
weapons superiority as the leader of the 
free world, the free world will cease to exist. 

This means that we must renew an all-out 
nuclear testing program of every type of 
nuclear weapon in our arsenal. 

We are a mighty nation with overwhelming 
military power. 

We do not claim to be invulnerable, but 
we do claim, and rightfully so, the ability to 
utterly destroy any nation who pushes us 
to the point of no return. 

Let me assure you that we possess the de- 
livery capability, through a variety of means, 
to eliminate any nation in the world, re- 
gardless of its size, if that is the final and 
ultimate decision. 

If that day ever comes, we will be hit, and 
we will be damaged, but we will survive as a 
nation, and we will continue as a democracy. 

Our spirit of freedom and our national 
determination is united and invincible— 
let no one make any mistake about that. 

We are a nation which has no aggressive 
intentions. 

Our defense structure is primarily based 
on our ability to promptly react to any type 
of aggression, 

For that reason, our unified commands 
are ideally constructed—containing, as they 
do, individual service capability with collec- 
tive versatility. 

These commands are not committed to a 
single kind of warfare, instead they are 
ready for any type of aggression. 

If my long association with the various 
organizational structures of the military 
services has taught me anything, it has 
taught me this significant truth, namely— 
that we must always maintain the separate 
identity of the four military services, and 
the three military departments, in order that 
each of the four services may continue to 
jointly perfect the broad roles and missions 
that are assigned to them by law. 

We must guard against unilateral thinking. 

The three military departments—with 
their departmental Secretaries and their 
separate services—assure us of collective 
wisdom, 

They protect us against the adoption of a 
one-sided defense concept which might well 
be based on a then-prevailing parochial 
attitude. 

When a sailor tries to act like a soldier, 
and a soldier seeks to emulate an airman, 
and a marine attempts to acquire the pro- 
ficiency of a ship handler, then we convert 
our services into a jack-of-all-trades and 
a master of none, 

I know of no surer threat to the security of 
our nation than to adopt the ill-considered 
proposal that the four services be merged 
into one service, or that the three military 
departments be fused into one conglomerate 
department, or that all military thinking be 
directed toward one strategic concept. 

If we took such a step we would be left 
with a hodgepodge of confusion that would 
make us easy prey for any aggressor. 

The existence of the separate services, 
the development of their capabilities, and 
the effectiveness of their training are all 
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brought together for efficient utilization 
through the unified command system. 

These unified commands function well and 
effectively because the component parts as- 
signed to them from the separate services are 
masters of their individual trades. When 
master tradesmen work together on a proj- 
ect, the success of the project is 

And one of the main reasons why the 
unified command structure works so well 
is due to the fact that we have a Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system where those who are 
responsible for planning and those who are 
responsible for the execution of these plans 
are the same individuals. 

Each of the Joint Chiefs is a service lead- 
er, presided over by an outstanding Chair- 
man, but subservient only to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

Each knows his own service; each is an ex- 
pert in his own field. 

And, when a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff knows that the plan he develops 
and approves is the plan that he will be re- 
sponsible for executing, then that plan will 
make sense. 

But place those same individuals in an 
isolation ward where they are required to 
conjure up ideas that must be executed by 
someone else, and where they no longer 
assume the ty for the failure of 
the execution of those ideas, and turmoil 
would result. 

But no matter what the system, no mat- 
ter what the command relationship is, one 
indispensable part is vital to all—the people 
who make up our Armed Forces. 

We know we have outstanding military 
and civilian leaders, each of whom has his 
rightful place in the defense structure. 

We have highly effective weapons, 

Our military personnel are well fed and 
well clothed. 

But on occasion there is a tendency to 
overlook the fact that no missile system, no 
rifle, no submarine, no aircraft, no satellite— 
nothing functions unless there is a human 
being operating that system. 

When all is said and done, the greatest 
asset we possess in this Nation is the wisdom, 
the dedication, the sincerity, the loyalty, the 
patriotism, the moral fiber, and the courage 
of the men and women who make up our 


regardless of 
whether he is operating a radar, command- 
ing a platoon, sailing a ship, flying an air- 
plane, cooking a meal, or driving a truck—is 
part of an organization that is composed of 
more than 2,700,000 active parts—and 4 mil- 
lion Reserve parts—all of them geared to 1 
ultimate objective—the maintenance of the 
security of the Nation. 

And when I speak of our Armed Forces, I 
am not overlooking the tremendous con- 
tributions of our Reserve forces. 

I need not remind this gathering that 
last August it became necessary for us to 
augment our regular forces by ordering to 
active duty National Guard and Reserve 
units—as will as individual reservists. 

As the President so ably stated, these re- 
servists were ordered to active duty to pre- 
vent a war, not to fight a war. 

They were called in to meet the crisis in 
Berlin—and it ts to their everlasting credit 
that they met that crisis head on. 

The strength of our active forces was in- 
sufficient to meet that situation. 

The action taken by the Congress last 
August was necessary, and the wisdom of 
the President’s recommendation has since 
been well established. 

Mr. Khrushchey learned that we meant 
business, and this is the kind of action Mr. 
Khrushchey understands. 

But if we had adopted policies to increase 
our active force before last August, and if 
we had attained and maintained an active 
force—long before last August—capable of 
meeeting the variegated challenges that come 
and go like the changing seasons—such as 
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the Berlin crisis—the callup of these re- 
serves could have been avoided. 

We must anticipate the possibility that 
we shall continue to live in an era that will 
be faced with constant challenges to our 
survival. 

Therefore, let us build an active military 
structure with sufficient strength to meet 
each reasonable and likely challenge—and 
then let us keep that force structure in 
being, regardless of the soothing words that 
emanate from the Kremlin when they are 
ready for us to engage in another demobili- 
zation. 

Let us maintain an active Army of not 
less than 1,008,000 men; an Air Force of 
not less than 869,000; a Navy of not less 
than 665,000; and a Marine Corps of not less 
than 190,000. ] 

We know what our present force strength 
can accomplish. The facts speak for them- 
selves. It would be folly for us to reduce 
our force structure from its present level— 
a level that has kept the peace. 

We need this force level and we must not 
allow it to be reduced simply because it 
has met a present crisis successfully. 

If we reduce this force level, we can ex- 
pect another crisis—if we maintain it, we 
may well avoid future crises. 

It can be maintained at its present level 
by increasing our draft calls and redoubling 
our recruiting efforts. 

If we do this, we may not again have to 
disrupt the lives of reservists who have al- 
ready served their country for 2 or more 
years, unless an emergency arises that can- 
not be met by such a revised and strength- 
ened active force. 

At the same time, let us build a reserve 
force made up of trained, organized units— 
fully manned and fully equipped. 

Let us emphasize the role of the volunteer 
reservist. 

But let us also strengthen the 6-month 
training program and thereafter impose a 
single 514-year Ready Reserve obligation that 
means what it says—full participation and 
full knowledge that for 54% years following 
their training, these trainees will be imme- 
diately available to meet emergency condi- 
tions. 


Let us explore the mandatory Ready Re- 
serve obligation now imposed upon dis- 
charged service personnel who have served 
their full active duty requirement to see if 
it is possible to maintain an immediate 
Ready Reserve through volunteers, and 6- 
month trainees. 

Let us pledge ourselves to a Ready Re- 
serve force made up of trained and fully 
equipped personnel—who will be treated as 
their name implies—ready forces held in 
reserve—but capable of immediately filling 
the gap if the situation warrants such ac- 
tion. 

In the implementation of these resolu- 
tions, we can no longer afford the luxury of 
compromise or equivocation. 

If weaknesses exist in certain phases of 
our Reserve program, let us eliminate them 
forthwith despite any self-serving clamor 
that may ensue. 

If such action is necessary, let us not hesi- 
tate to do away with any segments of our 
Reserve forces which in the harsh cold light 
of day may only represent a “paper reserve 
strength.” 

But let us not condemn any part of our 
Reserve until the facts have been 
fully presented to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

Instead, let us give renewed support to 
the Ready Reserve program to insure that 
its strength in trained manpower and equip- 
ment will, in fact, be fully capable of meet- 
ing our emergency mobilization require- 
ments. 

Above all, we must insure that every mem- 
ber of the Ready Reserve acknowledges and 
accepts his role as the modern minuteman; 
that he will, in an emergency, respond to his 
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country's call without the slightest hesita- 
tion and without regard to his personal 
situation. 

Admiral Harlin, I humbly accept the Min- 
ute Man Award of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

But I would like to state that in my 
opinion we have 4 million reservists in our 
Armed Forces today who stand ready to serve 
their nation if called We also have 
hundreds of thousands of highly trained 
men in the Reserve force ready to respond 
as modern minutemen. 

That fact was well established last fall 
when 156,000 minutemen answered the call 
to active duty—and the vast majority of 
them responded without complaint. 

Let us recognize that these reservists per- 
formed an invaluable service to the Nation 
and may well have prevented more serious 
consequences, 

Let us, on every occasion, pay honor to 
those men who emulated the spirit of the 
minutemen of 1776. 

But that spirit must now be strengthened 
by a more determined effort to provide even 
better trained, better organized, and bet- 
ter equipped reservists. Some of our min- 
utemen must be made ready to respond even 
more quickly than their ancestors. 

They will welcome this responsibility—and 
this challenge—for the heritage of the min- 
utemen flows in the blood of all Americans. 

Thank you. 


EXPROPRIATION OF AMERICAN 
PROPERTY IN BRAZIL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Apa! is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks; and that all Members who 
wish to do so have 5 days in which to 
extend their own remarks following mine 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 15, Gov. Leonel Brizola, of the 
Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul— 
with calculation and forethought—ex- 
propriated the Companhia Telefonica 
Nacional, a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
whose headquarters are in New York 
City. This calculation and forethought 
was demonstrated by the fact that the 
seizure of the U.S. property by Brizola 
was illegal even under provisions of Bra- 
zilian law. The Brazilian Constitution 
requires that notice of such impending 
action be given and that a court hear- 
ing be held. No notice was given. No 
hearing was held. The state govern- 
ment deposited in cruzieros the equiva- 
lent of $400,000 in a local bank which 
was supposed to be acceptable to com- 
pany officials for the property which was 
valued 2 years ago—by local ap- 
praisers—at more than $7 million. How 
ridiculous. And this was not the first 
piece of American property expropriated 
by this local politician with well-known 
leftist leanings. 

Swift & Co. lost its Brazilian plant, 
and in 1959, Brizola seized a power com- 
pany belonging to the American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc., at Porto Alegre. 
He took property—in this case valued at 
$14 million—and then declared that the 
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company had earned excess profits 
thereby implying that the company was 
owed nothing. The company emphat- 
ically denied this. Today—almost 3 
years later—the State of Rio Grande, 
which is running the power system, has 
let the service deteriorate so rapidly that 
the people are without power for a few 
hours every day. And what about Amer- 
ican Foreign Power? They have not re- 
ceived a nickel for their property. It is 
problematical as to when and how much 
the company will get. Similar actions 
have remained in the Brazilian courts 
for many years. 

Another American company, United 
Fruit, fearing expropriation is rushing to 
get rid of its banana-growing properties 
in Latin America. So far there have 
been few takers because labor unions, 
fearing lower wages and loss of fringe 
benefits are lobbying against local busi- 
nessmen buying up the properties. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we give billions 
of dollars of AID funds to Latin Ameri- 
can countries with one hand, and con- 
done expropriation of American property 
with the other? “How can those in 
charge of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram justify to the American taxpayer,” 
a Brazilian newspaper asks, “the grant- 
ing of long-term financing which, in the 
final analysis, will be used to pay for the 
expropriation of American investments 
in Brazil?” I do not know the answer to 
that question, but I do know that we in 
the Congress had better do something 
about the unwarranted seizure of U.S. 
investments abroad and do it fast. 

I am sure the Members of Congress 
and the people they represent would be 
more interested in my taking the next 
few minutes to give you a blow-by-blow 
description of how a Latin American 
country, or one of its states—it really 
does not seem to matter—practices what, 
for want of a better name, we will call 
“creeping expropriation.” The case I 
am about to document refers to the most 
recent seizure in Latin America, that of 
the American-owned telephone company 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. From 
what I have been able to learn, this case 
is rather typical. This case history will 
also point out to the members of this 
body the leftist’ tendencies of some of 
the people in power in Latin America. 

For several years, the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul has fixed this telephone 
company’s rates at a level which would 
not permit the recovery of depreciation, 
let alone a fair return on investment. 
The company tried on numerous occa- 
sions to work out a proper basis of rate 
regulation which would permit a fair 
return and give the company the ability 
to raise funds for the expansion of its 
service. This was never possible and the 
rate base permitted the company at the 
time of expropriation was less than one- 
sixth of replacement value. Does any- 
one wonder why the service could not 
keep up with the demand? 

In 1960, the Governor, Leonel Brizola, 
proposed an appraisal of the pert to 
determine its fair value in connection 
with his suggestion that the owners con- 
sider the formation of a mixed company. 
Two appraisers, one appointed by the 
company and one by the Governor, 
agreed on $7,300,000 as a fair value. 
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The Governor then, on June 12, 1961, 
proposed that the appraisal be accepted 
by both parties as a basis for the forma- 
tion of a mixed company. He did not, 
however, indicate the basis on which 
the mixed company would be formed or 
who would control it. He did say, how- 
ever, that the ITT subsidiary would have 
no more than a 25-percent interest in 
the mixed company he intended to form. 

Nine days later, the company replied 
that it could neither agree nor disagree 
to formation of a mixed company until 
it knew the terms. It also offered five 
alternative solutions, including sale of 
the company at fair value to the State. 
No reply was ever received from Gover- 
nor Brizola. And now the documentary 
gets more interesting. 

On July 28, Governor Brizola, in radio 
broadcasts, announced a plan for a 
“pilot” company—mixed company with 
State control—stating: 

It is expected that equipment from Iron 
Curtain countries will be obtained and in- 
stalled * * * the State mo longer wants 
anything to do with the company or the 
holding company * * * the State is not go- 
ing to expropriate the American-owned com- 
pany, nor does it consider it convenient to 
buy it out with the State holding its obso- 
lete materials. 


Three weeks later the Governor, in a 
2-hour conference with law students, de- 
clared that “if the United States is 
really interested in helping Latin Ameri- 
cans, I advise the U.S. Government 
to help Brazil expropriate and ex- 
pel the foreign companies now exploit- 
ing its people.” It was at this time that 
President Quadros’ resignation brought 
on profound politico-military disturb- 
ances. Three military ministers in 
Quadros’ cabinet opposed Joao Goulart 
as President because of his leftist lean- 
ings. The 3d Army in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catarina and Parana 
States, joined a movement led by Gover- 
nor Brizola in support of his brother-in- 
law, Vice President Goulart. 

On September 2, Goulart arrived in 
Porto Alegre in an atmosphere of near 
civil war. Frantic negotiations were be- 
ing conducted in Brasilia, the nation’s 
capital, negotiations which resulted in 
changing the powers of the President by 
a constitutional amendment from presi- 
dentialism to parliamentarianism. The 
memorandum was approved September 3 
and Goulart accepted the new formula 
and went from Porto Alegre to Brasilia. 
Is there any doubt which way the wind 
was blowing? 

Toward the end of September, still in 
1961, Governor Brizola in radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts at Rio de Janeiro 
talked again to students and journalists 
with the theme song: “Without pre- 
tending to declare the Soviet Union in- 
nocent of what is accused, we must have 
the courage to affirm that the problem 
of our liberation is linked to the need for 
elimination of the spoliatory process 
exerted on our people by the capitalist 
world, with its polarizing center, today, 
in the United States.” Another nail in 
the coffin of private enterprise. 

On September 27, in the absence of 
Brizola, Acting Governor Helio Carlo- 
magno told a group of U.S. consultants. 
that their proposal for a mixed company 
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“would not be accepted as negotiations 
with countries of the Socialist bloc, es- 
pecially East Germany, had more chance 
for a satisfactory conclusion, as we—the 
State government—do not hold any- 
thing against them, while we have grave 
reservations regarding the North Amer- 
ican capitalists.” Another nail. 

Two weeks later, the Porto Alegre 
archbishop, Dom Vincente Scherer, in 
two letters to Brizola, denounced Com- 
munist infiltration in the State govern- 
ment and similarly denounced statewide 
distribution given to a pamphlet on guer- 
rilla warfare prepared by the Cuban 
Communist leader “Che” Guevara. State 
Agriculture Secretary Alberto Hoffman 
publicly admitted the archbishop’s de- 
nunciations were justified. It is getting 
unanimous. 

Meantime, one of the largest com- 
munities which would be affected by the 
proposed “mixed company” proposal— 
the community of Novo Hamburgo—be- 
gan expressing doubts as to the execu- 
tion of the project. They began 
publishing weekly reminders of their 
telephone needs and talked of govern- 
ment apathy and evasiveness. On No- 
vember 20, Brizola appointed an incor- 
porator for his mixed company. 

Early in December, four of our distin- 
guished colleagues,Senators CLAIR ENGLE, 
STEPHEN YOUNG, FRANK Moss, and GALE 

~ McGee, personally heard Governor Bri- 
zola make a bitter attack on the behavior 
of American companies operating public 
utilities in Brazil. The Governor as- 
sured them, however, there was no dan- 
ger of communism in South America, 
only restlessness created by poverty and 
underdevelopment. I guess it depends 
to whom the leftist is talking. 

Shortly afterward, Brizola signed a 
telegram to the Federal Senate express- 
ing his full support of legislation con- 
trolling remittances of funds to foreign 
countries. This legislation requires na- 
tionals and foreigners to register all 
foreign holdings, requiring government 
authorization for all future transfers, 
and allowing banks to operate only if 
their respective governments give re- 
ciprocal privileges. This has now been 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies. 
Another nail. 

Two weeks before Christmas, Luis Car- 
los Prestes, Brazilian chief of the Com- 
munist Party, was quoted in a Sao Paulo 
newspaper as declaring in Moscow that 
the “birth of the national front of lib- 
eration is a logical culmination of the 
integration of forces which arose re- 
cently in my country—the Communists 
were the ones who demanded that the 
Constitution be respected and that Gou- 
lart be appointed as Brazil’s legitimate 
President—the creation of the FLN pro- 
posed by Brizola—and other progressive 
elements opened the way for a patriotic, 
democratic, ample and firm movement 
which will conduct us to a complete na- 
tional liberation—the reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations with Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumaniafi and now with the Soviet 
Union, is an excellent omen.” Can there 
now be any doubt that communism is in 
the southern part of Brazil to stay? I 
do not think so. 

On December 22, Brizola made his 
move to solicit subscriptions for the 
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mixed company. He hoped to com- 
plete the capitalization within 30 days. 
However, the citizens of Rio Grande do 
Sul did not buy the program, Early in 
February, despite heavy propaganda, 
only 27 percent of the shares offered 
were subscribed for. The Governor, 
with his back to the wall, then took over 
the American company and offered to 
pay the owners 5 percent of its value. 
This is hardly adequate compensation. 

Gentlemen, this is the history of but 
one of the many crimes perpetrated on 
an American company by a foreign gov- 
ernment. We cannot stand idly by and 
do nothing. If we do, you can rest as- 
sured that petty tyrants will be forever 
encouraged to grab American property 
and equipment with impunity. Are we 
forever to be plundered by little men 
who despise our private enterprise so- 
ciety while, at the same time, they stake 
out their insolent claims to our foreign 
aid? In the last 6 months many new 
aspects of American foreign aid to Brazil 
have been brought to light. At the very 
moment of the seizure of the American 
telephone company in Brazil, the U.S. 
Government was considering, I am in- 
formed, allocations to Brazil of more 
than $700 million. 

Mr. Speaker, is there not a mockery 
in the high-sounding phrases we em- 
bodied in the policy enacted into law 
last year as a part of the aid bill? Did 
we really mean it when we said, in the 
preface to the Act for International De- 
velopment of 1961: “It is the policy of 
the United States to strengthen friendly 
foreign countries by minimizing or elimi- 
nating barriers to the flow of private in- 
vestment capital’? 

Can anyone believe that Castroism on 
the rampage can be a spur to new pri- 
vate investment in Latin America? Can 
anyone deny that this new Marxist 
seizure will retard and stifle needed 
capital contributions to Latin American 
development? 

I recognize that our Department of 
State has protested the seizure of the 
American property which took place in 
Brazil a few days ago. In their pro- 
test, the Department recognized that 
every government has an inherent right 
to acquire the ownership of private fa- 
cilities upon the payment of adequate 
compensation. No doubt this is all 
proper and logical. But where will it all 
end? Are we prepared to espouse state 
ownership as the rule rather than the 
exception? 

No doubt, our private enterprises have 
made mistakes. No doubt they have 
brought upon themselves some of the 
animosity now being felt against our 
firms there. Let us never forget, how- 
ever, that it is the Communists who 
work night and day to disparage develop- 
ment and to bring about the seizure by 
governments of American owned prop- 
erties and, indeed, of Latin American 
enterprises with which we have no con- 
nection. 

All of these unhappy considerations 
are highlighted once again by the ac- 
tion taken in Brazil on February 15. 
They raise grave questions for the Con- 
gress of the United States. The ink is 
hardly dry on our aid declarations of 
last year. Yet, already it appears that 
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the high hopes for the Alliance for 
Progress may be “whistled down the 
wind” unless we take action to make our 
laws more responsive to the needs of our 
time. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
been directing my remarks toward Latin 
America and particularly Brazil this 
afternoon. That is because of the re- 
cent takeover there. But, who can say 
that this same method of unwarranted 
seizing of American property will not 
happen tomorrow and tomorrow and to- 
morrow in another part of the world. 

It seems to me that our Government 
has no policy regarding seizure of 
American property abroad and—what is 
more important—no policy guarantee- 
ing adequate compensation. If we do 
have a policy, then what is it? The For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 encourages 
the investment of private capital. What 
is our policy of protecting this invest- 
ment? How can we expect American 
capital to be invested abroad without a 
definite plan for protection of this capi- 
tal? We cannot; and American business- 
men are not fools. Private capital flow- 
ing to Latin America has been reduced 
to a trickle. 

We need a strong tool if we are to 
encourage American investment abroad 
by the withholding of aid funds to all 
countries that seize American property 
and do not pay its owners just compen- 
sation. 

Legislation must, therefore, be passed 
to establish a policy which will protect 
existing American investment abroad 
and encourage such investment in the 
future. To do this, I am today intro- 
ducing a bill which will amend section 
620 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to prohibit assistance under that 
act to the government of any country 
which has not established equitable pro- 
cedures for compensating U.S. citizens 
for loss of property by expropriation. 
We have got to talk turkey. That is 
the only language all of those govern- 
ments who want our money seem to un- 
derstand. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. I want to compliment the 
gentleman on the stand he has taken to- 
day. In my opinion, he has done a won- 
derful thing in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House; and, by the same token, advising 
Government officials of the situation 
that exists. Whenever we stand up to 
aggression against Americans, we have 
succeeded, and this means standing up 
early in the matter of expropriating 
American property. There was one time 
that if we had stood up to Cuba the 
situation, I believe, would be very differ- 
ent today. Firmness will bring respect 
to America in other countries, and that 
is something we are entitled to and 
should demand. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
compliment the gentleman for taking 
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the time to call this matter to the at- 
tention of the House. I had occasion a 
week or so ago to make some comments 
on this same thing myself. I believe the 
gentleman’s bill is a very good one, but 
what disturbs me, even beyond being 
sure that our people are compensated 
when there is expropriation, is the con- 
cept of these countries, not just south 
of the border in Latin America but all 
over the world. If they are going to 
have their government take over areas 
in which private enterprise has proved 
so successful in doing the job in our 
country, what are we trying todo? And 
this is the question I ask: Are we trying 
to promote socialism as a system of gov- 
ernment and economics in these other 
countries, or are we trying to provide 
them a system that has proved to be so 
successful in our country, the private 
enterprise system? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is well 
aware that I share his concern over that. 
If this sort of thing is permitted to go 
on, we are doing just what the gentle- 
man fears; we would permit socialism to 
spread, and contribute to it by our own 
aid dollars going into those countries. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I could not agree with the gentleman 
more. A subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Economics went to South 
America this last fall for a series of dis- 
cussions that our staff had set up with 
various economists in these countries. 
One of the things I was particularly in- 
terested in was to note the inadequacy 
of communication, in the postal system, 
the telephone, the telegraph, and so 
forth. In was very obvious that the 
trouble all lay in the fact that these 
countries were trying to do it through 
the governmental segment and doing 
such an unfortunate job that in some 
instances American businessmen down 
there had to set up their own communi- 
cation system because they could not re- 
ly on what existed in the society. And 
here in this program there is an attempt 
to go backward. Fortunately, I want 
to say to the gentleman that in Argen- 
tina, both government leaders as well as 
businessmen raised the question them- 
selves. They said: What is the United 
States trying to do; socialize us? Our 
trouble has been that under the Peron 
administration the government moved 
into these things and we are trying to 
get the government out. That it was the 
private enterprise system that advanced 
the United States, and what we want are 
hard loans, good economic loans, and we 
can do the job.” And, I think they are 
eminently correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman will ob- 
serve that in my remarks I quoted from 
a Brazilian newspaper which raised the 
question as to what our Government was 
trying to do and what burdens we were 
trying to lay upon the taxpayers of this 
country. I think it is significant that a 
newspaper in that country should ques- 
tion the action of the state government. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman again for a very fine pres- 
entation. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. i 

Mr. DOMINICK. I just want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on an extremely 
fine statement which raises a question 
which we all ought to consider. Now, it 
strikes me—and I would like to have your 
viewpoint on this—that the Government, 
under the present administration, has 
shifted the time-honored policy that we 
have had on previous occasions whereby 
we were trying to encourage American 
investment in oversea areas. We have 
done this not only under the recent state- 
ment of the Secretary of State in which 
he said that any foreign government is 
entitled to take over foreign property, 
including American, provided adequate 
compensation is given for the property 
that is expropriated. We have also done 
it under the proposed provisions of our 
tax laws, which are intended to supply 
a real tax burden on companies that in- 
vest overseas. 

It seems to me we are, perhaps, even 
going into it in the proposed tariff pro- 
grams where we are saying in effect we 
have to do this through Government 
sources because if our own companies go 
over and try to develop any country or a 
business in another country, what we 
will be doing is to increase the outflow 
of dollars from this country and, there- 
fore, we will keep private industry at 
home and do it through Government 
sources. 

Does the gentleman see any pattern 
throughout this that would verify these 
fears? 

Mr. ADAIR. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s concern over the course we 
are taking, or rather, the lack of course— 
and that is the reason I am calling upon 
our Government to establish a firm 
policy and make it known—I feel unless 
we do this the situation which I have at- 
tempted to document here will be re- 
peated over and over again. In spite of 
what we said in the aid law about want- 
ing to stimulate foreign investment, we 
are moving in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion unless we do take a firm position. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH, I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the very 
eloquent statement by the gentleman 
from Indiana. I certainly want to join 
with the other Members and congratu- 
late him on this very timely message. I 
agree with the gentleman that it is un- 
thinkable that the American taxpayers’ 
money and their dollars will be used to 
subsidize a government that would 
seize the private property of American 
corporations. I certainly concur with 
the gentleman and assure him that his 
legislation will have my unqualified 
support. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent seizure of American property by the 
Governor of the Brazilian State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, which our distinguished 
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colleague from Indiana has discussed, is 
certainly most distressing to those of us 
who are concerned with the efforts of the 
hemisphere to provide a better standard 
of living for its inhabitants. This ex- 
propriation, if allowed to stand without 
adequate compensation, can have very 
serious consequences not only to foreign 
investors, but to the host country as well. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place, there 
is evidence to indicate that the expropri- 
ation was in violation of both Brazilian 
law and of the Brazilian Constitution. 
To offer as compensation only 5 per- 
cent of the assessed value of the property 
adds insult to injury. It suggests that 
the Governor is looking for short-range 
personal political advantage and ignor- 
ing the long-range economic conse- 
quences to the public. If the central 
government allows a provincial politician 
to ignore due process of the Nation's 
laws, then it runs the risk of inviting 
chaos and its own downfall. 

Of equal gravity, Mr. Speaker, is the 
damage it may do to the Allianze for 
Progress. Irresponsible acts of this sort 
can cripple or destroy the alliance— 
thereby ruining the hopes of many mil- 
lions for improving their standard of 
living. 

Mr. Speaker, it hardly seems necessary 
to point out that any country struggling 
to raise its standard of living and de- 
velop its natural resources must have 
capital. Nowhere is this more evident 
than it is in Latin America. Yet capital 
cannot be secured from thin air. It was 
with the idea of providing these na- 
tions—Brazil included—with the neces- 
sary funds and technical aid that the 
Alliance for Progress was formed. But 
under the terms of the Alliance the sign- 
ing nations agreed that funds provided 
by governmental loans alone would not 
be enough. They would have to be sup- 
plemented by private investments. 

Our concern in connection with de- 
velopments in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul does not remove from American 
firms doing business in other countries 
the duty to conduct that business in a 
manner which is fair and equitable to 
the host country. On the other hand, 
citizens of the United States cannot be 
expected to put vast sums of public and 
private capital into areas where there is 
a climate of distrust or hostility. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. ADAIR. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s thoughtful remarks. 


COMMENTS ON TESTIMONY OF 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonat1). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Krnc] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
no one is more aware than a Member of 
the Congress of the right enjoyed by 
all Americans to oppose legislation they 
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believe will be disadvantageous to their 
own interests or the best interests of 
our country; however, I believe we 
would also agree that opposition to any 
proposal should be based on fact or at 
least on reasonable assumption. 

I am submitting today for inclusion 
in the Record my response to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
on my bill, H.R, 4222, to provide health 
insurance for the aged under the social 
security insurance system. But first I 
would like to place the AMA’s criticisms 
of the proposal in proper perspective— 
in the perspective of some of the many 
other humanitarian programs the AMA 
has bitterly criticized and vigorously 
opposed through the years, in order that 
each Member may determine for him- 
self just how unenlightened and incom- 
patible with the obvious need of the 
people of our country the AMA’s opposi- 
tion continues to be. 

It is a revealing anomaly that the 
hierarchy of the American Medical As- 
sociation, after having, through their 
powerfully effective tactics over the 
years, deprived the members they rep- 
resent and their dependents of the priv- 
ilege of being covered under social secu- 
rity, despite the desires of many, if not 
the majority, of their members for 
coverage, still has the effrontery to 
dictate from the sidelines the rules of 
the game for all others, and especially 
when one realizes that traditionally doc- 
tors and their families enjoy the profes- 
sional courtesy of free medical services. 

In opposing the health-insurance- 
for-the-aged bill, the AMA emphasizes 
its support of voluntary methods and 
grant-in-aid programs for the indigent 
and medically indigent. The AMA has 
in the past, however, strongly opposed 
such programs. It seems that the AMA 
supports voluntary and grant-in-aid 
programs only since these have become 
so widely accepted that opposition is ob- 
viously futile, and only when they can 
be offered as alternatives to a current 
proposal that the AMA opposes. 

The American Medical Association 
has a long history of opposition to Gov- 
ernment programs that advance public 
welfare, and it is apparent that it has 
not raised the level of its tactics in op- 
posing the King-Anderson bill in spite 
of its resounding lack of success in op- 
posing a number of such forward-look- 
ing measures over the years, such as: 

First. The social security program: 
In 1939 it was denounced by the AMA 
as “a definite step toward either com- 
munism or totalitarianism,” and in 1949 
they continued to express their opposi- 
tion stating “so-called social security is 
in fact a compulsory socialistic tax 
which has not provided satisfactory in- 
surance protection for individuals where 
it has been tried but, instead, has served 
as the entering wedge for establishment 
of a socialistic form of government con- 
trol over the lives and fortunes of the 
people.” 

Second. Opposition to extension of 
social security benefits to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled at age 50. 
The American Medical Association tes- 
tified “To initiate a Federal disability 
program would represent another step 
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toward wholesale nationalization of 
medical care and the socialization of the 
practice of medicine” and cited this pro- 
gram, which is in its sixth year of suc- 
cessful operation, as constituting “a seri- 
ous threat to American medicine” and at 
“incalculable cost to the public.” The 
incalculable cost to the public which the 
AMA foresaw has been so moderate that 
the Congress in 1960 found it possible to 
eliminate the eligibility limitation at age 
50 and provide for those eligible at any 
age without an increase in social security 
taxes. 

Third. Opposition to elimination of 
the means test in the crippled children’s 
program, declaring it to be “a socialistic 
regulation.” 

Fourth. Early opposition to voluntary 
health insurance. In December 1949 the 
Journal of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation commented editorially that it 
is a sad fact that through the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s, the American Medical As- 
sociation did not believe in voluntary 
sickness insurance, did almost every- 
thing possible to prevent its develop- 
ment.” 

Fifth. Labeling of old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance as representing “a 
weakening of national caliber, a definite 
step toward either communism or totali- 
tarianism.” 

Sixth. Opposition to Federal grants 
for maternal and child welfare pro- 
grams. 

There were even medical opponents to 
the Red Cross blood bank plan, stating: 

The allotment of blood and its products 
by the American Red Cross should ultimately 
lead to the effect of having the Red Cross 
practice medicine, The transition from this 


arrangement to State medicine could be- 
come an imminent danger. 


The AMA now enthusiastically en- 
dorses Kerr-Mills legislation which au- 
thorizes Federal-State programs of 
medical assistance for the aged financed 
through grants-in-aid. However, it op- 
posed Federal grants-in-aid in the 
health field when they were first es- 
tablished. The House of Delegates of 
the AMA on more than one occasion 
adopted resolutions which disapproved 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, the original 
grants-in-aid program granting Federal 
funds to State health agencies to re- 
duce the death rate among mothers and 
children. AMA opposition was not 
against this act alone but against any 
such grant program. A 1930 resolution 
said in part: t 

The House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association condemns as unsound in 
policy, wasteful and extravagant, unproduc- 
tive of results and tending to promote Com- 
munism, the Federal subsidy system estab- 
lished by the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
and Infancy Act and protests against the re- 
vival of that system in any form (Digest of 


Official Actions, 1846-1958, American Medi- 
cal Association, p. 92). 


The house of delegates also denounced 
the Sheppard-Towner Act as: 

A form of bureaucratic interference with 
the sacred rights of the American home 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 10, p. 
13914). 


In like manner, the AMA, which now 
sings the praises of voluntary health in- 
surance, adopted a resolution in 1933 
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condemning voluntary and compulsory 
insurance or tax supported programs as 
equally bad. Their resolution said in 
part: 

The organization of groups around hospi- 
tals or otherwise, supported by a voluntary 
or compulsory insurance or taxation, as rec- 
ommended by the majority report of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
would be inimical to the best interests of 


all concerned. (Digest of Official Actions, 
p. 314.) 


Moreover, the AMA has not only 
opposed voluntary prepaid health in- 
surance plans, but has disciplined 
physicians who participated in now well- 
accepted plans it did not approve. An 
authoritative Yale Law Journal article 
published in 1954 carefully documents 
disciplinary measures that have been 
used against such physicians—including 
the withholding or withdrawing of med- 
ical society membership and the denial 
of hospital staff privileges—63 Yale Law 
Journal, 988-996, May 1934. Such ac- 
tions have not ceased. 

In 1934 the house of delegates of the 
AMA adopted a principle intended to 
prevent the public from organizing vol- 
untary plans for health insurance. To 
be approved the voluntary plan—not 
just the practice of medical care under 
the plan—had to be controlled by the 
medical profession, and restraints were 
imposed on physicians affiliating with 
nonapproved plans. Such physicians 
were faced with expulsion from medi- 
cal societies and with exclusion from 
hospital privileges. Group Health As- 
sociation, a nonprofit prepaid medical 
plan in Washington, D.C., had to fight 
its case in the courts for 6 years before 
the U.S. Supreme Court unanimously up- 
held a lower court conviction of the 
AMA and its local medical society for 
violation of the antitrust laws because of 
such actions against physicians—317 
U.S. 519. AMA opposition to voluntary 
prepaid medical plans also resulted in 
State legislation which barred the estab- 
lishment of medical service prepayment 
plans except when approved by medical 
associations. In many States this has 
made the establishment of new group- 
practice prepayment arrangements im- 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am referring to 
the States, I would like to remind the 
House that a resolution was adopted by 
the Governors’ conference on June 29, 
1960, urging the enactment of legislation 
providing a health insurance plan for 
the aged under the framework of the 
old-age and survivors and disability in- 
surance system. This resolution was 
endorsed by the Governors of 30 States— 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. Hearings before the Committee 
on Finance, U.S. Senate, on H.R. 12580, 
86th Congress, 2d session, page 161. The 
Governors of two additional States— 
Illinois and Indiana—indicated their 
support of this approach in 1961. See 
hearings before the Committee on Ways 
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and Means, House of Representatives, 
on H.R. 4222, 87th Congress, Ist session, 
volume 4, page 1795. 

The AMA's history of past opposition 
to voluntary health insurance and to 
grants-in-aid for health purposes is the 
proper setting in which to consider the 
association's present opposition to health 
insurance for the aged. 

On August 2, 1961, representatives of 
the AMA testified before the Committee 
on Ways and Means in opposition to 
H.R. 4222, the bill which would provide 
health insurance for aged beneficiaries 
under the social security and railroad 
retirement programs. At that time the 
committee had no opportunity before 
the oral testimony was presented to 
examine the more than 100 pages of 
testimony that the AMA submitted for 
the record. I have since explored the 
contents of the material submitted for 
the record. Closer examination has 
borne out my earlier reaction to the 
AMA testimony—it is filled with gross 
misrepresentations. It is difficult to be- 
lieve these documents are advanced in 
the name of American medicine. They 
substitute debating tricks for a serious 
discussion of serious issues. They are 
the exact opposite of what one has the 
right to expect of a scientifically oriented 
profession. And all of this is even more 
shocking when we realize that it is done 
in an effort to malign a proposal which 
would have virtually no effect on physi- 
cians or medical practices. I am im- 
pelled to reply in detail. 

It is not my purpose in this response 
to detract in any way from the great 
achievements of American medicine in 
the area of health care. I have the 
greatest respect for the individual doctor 
who practices his great profession for the 
relief of human suffering. My purpose 
is to show that the AMA's interpreta- 
tions of legislative language, statistics, 
the nature of social insurance, and many 
other aspects of the problem of financing 
health care for the aged are completely 
erroneous and designed to mislead. My 
purpose is to show that the AMA has not 
been objective or honest in its presenta- 
tion. I am sure that the ordinary doctor 
who will follow this testimony and my 
comments through will turn with revul- 
sion from this performance of the asso- 
ciation which speaks in his name. 

For these reasons I have prepared a 
section-by-section rebuttal of the state- 
ment submitted on behalf of the AMA by 
Dr. Leonard W. Larson, president. Ref- 
erences are to pages in the original state- 
ment—in the printed hearings this state- 
ment appears on pages 1315-1404, with 
the original page numbers below the text. 
COMMENTS ON THE STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR 

THE RECORD BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL As- 

SOCIATION 
COMMENTS ON SECTION I—DESCRIPTION OF AMA 

AND ITS POSITION ON H.R. 4222, 87TH CON- 

GRESS 

The specific points mentioned by the 
AMA in this general presentation of its 
position are expanded in other sections 
of the statement and I will deal with each 
point in commenting on the following 
sections. The only item I will discuss 
here is the AMA's objection to levying 
social security taxes for health insurance 
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for the aged on the ground that the aged, 
with few exceptions—Federal employees, 
wards of the governments, members of 
the uniformed services, and veterans dis- 
abled in service—have no special claim 
on the Federal Government unless they 
have satisfied a means test. (Page 2.) 

This single statement presents a strik- 
ing illustration of the basic difference 
between the AMA and most of the rest 
of us, for this statement indicates that 
in the view of the AMA, old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance-is un- 
desirable. The AMA takes the position 
that Government should not act to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the people 
of this country except in cases where 
the individual is subjected to a means 
test and can prove that he can no longer 
pay his own way. Following this theory, 
the AMA would oppose not only the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program but virtually all other 
Government-established benefit pro- 
grams that assist the people in this 
country without first subjecting them 
to a means test. Thus, such programs 
as unemployment compensation and 
workmen’s compensation would be un- 
justifiable if the AMA theory of Govern- 
ment were followed. Similarly, the FHA 
home loan program, the Federal deposit 
insurance program, and many more 
would have to be abandoned, or modified 
beyond recognition. Our Nation would 
indeed be in a sorry plight if we were 
to accept the pronouncement of Dr. 
Annis, at the beginning of his testimony, 
that the AMA's position is representa- 
tive of what Americans want, and if we 
were to wipe such legislation off the 
statute books. 

COMMENTS ON SECTION II—SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 
TO H.R. 4222 

In section II of the statement, the 
American Medical Association alleges 
that the bill provides blanket authori- 
zation for the Federal Government to 
control the providers of services.” (Page 
5.) The “proof” of the allegation is that 
the Secretary would be permitted to do 
what is “specifically provided” in the law. 
This exercise in logic—in which a statu- 
tory limitation to do only what is “spe- 
cifically provided” becomes a “blanket 
authorization” to exercise power without 
limit—illustrates clearly the AMA’s ap- 
proach to the problem: the approach of 
a calculated attempt to distort the 
meaning of the bill. In an effort to sup- 
port this distortion, reference is made 
to the provision in H.R. 4222 which states 
that the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would be empowered 
to set “such other conditions of partici- 
pation—as the Secretary may find neces- 
sary in the interest of health and safety 
of individuals who are furnished serv- 
ices by or in such institution.” (Page 5.) 
This provision, the AMA says, “provides 
the means by which Federal officials can 
regiment and control all providers of the 
services covered.” (Page 5.) 

How strange this argument. I cannot 
believe that the individual doctors this 
association claims to represent have the 
same feelings about the conditions in 
the bill—the conditions that preclude 
participation by institutions that are 
firetraps or present other serious haz- 
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ards to the safety or health of their 
patients. I cannot believe that the wit- 
nesses who testified here representing 
the American Medical Association are 
unfamiliar with the valuable and fully 
accepted activities of the Government 
in regard to the Food and Drug Act, 
water pollution safeguards, and the 
many other areas in which the health of 
our citizens is safeguarded. These wit- 
nesses do not cite a single instance of 
regimentation, or even an attempt at 
regimentation, of the health professions, 
in all of the Government’s protection of 
the public health. What reason is there 
to assume that the Government would 
now quite suddenly adopt arbitrary 
methods? In attacking the eligibility 
conditions in the bill, I can only believe 
that the AMA is deliberately trying to 
frighten the uninitiated and the unin- 
formed. My conviction is borne out by 
the testimony presented to this com- 
mittee by the representatives of the 
American Hospital Association—the as- 
sociation of the very same providers of 
service about which the AMA expresses 
such grave concern. 

Dr. Frank S. Groner, the president of 
the American Hospital Association, was 
questioned by me about this very same 
provision in the bill. My question, and 
Mr. Groner’s response, is part of the 
record of these hearings. Because the 
AMA chooses to ignore facts and play on 
fears in order to gain its ends, I want 
to repeat that question and answer. I 
asked Mr. Groner the following: “Your 
organization in previous testimony be- 
fore this committee has stated that 
reasonable criteria are necessary to de- 
termine the eligibility of hospitals to 
participate. Are the criteria in this bill 
reasonable?” 

Mr. Groner's response—the response 
of the Amercan Hospital Association 
was a clear and unequivocal “Yes, sir.” 
Later, when I asked Mr. Groner if there 
were any changes that he would suggest 
in any of the provisions in the bill, he 
did not suggest one single change in the 
conditions that providers must meet in 
order to participate, This demonstrates 
beyond a shadow of a doubt what the 
conditions of eligibility really constitute, 
namely, a description of those compo- 
nents of institutional and home health 
care which are essential to the safety 
and well-being of our older people. 
These conditions have not only been 
thoroughly reviewed and approved by 
distinguished representatives of the 
American Hospital Association, but the 
association stands squarely behind the 
inclusion of these eligibility conditions 
in any legislation that may be enacted. 
The hospitals, which, unlike the doctors, 
are major providers of service under the 
bill, would hardly encourage the reten- 
tion of these standards if, in fact, the 
standards could be used—as the AMA 
charges—as the means by which Federal 
Officials can regiment and control all 
providers of the services covered. 

Let me say where these conditions 
came from and why they are so easily ac- 
cepted by the American Hosrital Asso- 
ciation. Every condition save two is part 
of the requirements an institution must 
meet even to be considered a hospital 
by the American Hospital Association. 
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The remaining two are: First, the health 
and safety requirement, which must be 


can College of Surgeons, and the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians; and second, 
the utilization committee requirement, 
which the American Hospital Associa- 
tion has proposed for inclusion as part 
of these accreditation requirements. 

The AMA asserts that, “it is axiomatic 
that the Federal Government tends to 
control what it subsidizes.” (Page 5.) 
It subsidizes the building of hospitals and 
nursing homes under the Hill-Burton 
program. Does it already control hos- 
pitals and nursing homes? Perhaps the 
AMA should have fought harder than it 
did against the Hill-Burton and similar 
programs if the axiom is an axiom, not a 
conundrum to test how many are smart 
enough to find the error of logic. 

The AMA also bases its allegations 
that the program would result in regi- 
mentation and Federal control on the 
fact that payment for services would be 
on the basis of reasonable costs. (Page 
9.) Yet, this is the basis which the 
American Hospital Association, in its 
“Principles of Reimbursement for Hos- 
pital Care,” proposes and which has 
proved successful in application by Blue 
Cross and a multitude of State and Fed- 
eral Government programs. Provision 
for reimbursement by Government on 
the basis of reasonable cost has never 
had any such effects as the AMA says it 
would have in this instance. 

The AMA also attaches implications 
of Government control to the require- 
ments that hospitals maintain “ade- 
quate medical records” and establish by- 
laws for their medical staff. (Page 10.) 
The AMA implies that the Secretary 
might misuse authority by requiring 
medical records to be too adequate.“ 
The AMA knows that medical records 
are required for accreditation because a 
medical history is essential for proper 
treatment of the patient. The AMA also 
knows that clearcut guides have been de- 
veloped for purposes of accreditation as 
to what constitute adequate medical 
records. The AMA knows that the Sec- 
retary would have authority under the 
bill to accept accreditation of an insti- 
tution as evidence that the requirements 
are met and that Secretary Ribicoff has 
said, in his testimony before this com- 
mittee, that he would do so. Instead of 
recognizing these facts, the AMA anal- 
ogizes medical records to business rec- 
ords. (Page 11.) Either its experts are 
feigning ignorance in this matter to mis- 
lead, or the experts on medical care did 
not participate in writing this statement 
but some other kind of expert in some 
field foreign to medicine was employed 
for the purpose. 

The existence of bylaws for the medi- 
cal staff is a requirement the American 
Hospital Association uses to determine 
whether an institution is a hospital— 
it must have a medical staff which is 
organized under bylaws so that there is 
some expectation that the medical staff 
will participate in running the hospital. 
I presume that objection to this provi- 
sion must have resulted from the fact 
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that this section of the paper was writ- 


or hospital expert, 

The AMA further suggests that it is 
wrong to require nursing homes to pro- 
vide 24-hour nursing service because 
some nursing homes would be excluded 
from participation under the bill. (Page 
12.) But this can hardly be regarded as 
a reasonable suggestion. After all, the 
point of the bill is protection against 
health costs and it is the provision of 
nursing services that distinguished nurs- 
ing homes from domiciliary care. Hous- 
ing is intended to be taken care of by the 
cash benefit. If every institution—in- 
cluding a hotel—could be considered a 
nursing home, the H.R. 4222 costs might 
be as high as the AMA says. The inten- 
tion is to cover only health care costs 
when the care is provided by facilities 
able to render health care services. In 
some places such institutions are in 
short supply, but paying boarding home 
bills instead will not remedy the scarcity. 
Other administration proposals such as 
H.R. 4999, Health Professions Educa- 
tional Act of 1961, and H.R. 4998, Com- 
munity Health Services Act of 1961, will 
help to remedy this scarcity as will the 
payments under H.R. 4222 towards the 
operating costs of the needed facilities. 
The AMA by its very description of the 
scarcity of proper health facilities re- 
buts its own allegations that without 
this bill the aged are getting the care 
they need. 

All this talk of arbitrary control by 
Government is just scare technique. 
The Government needs the willing 
agreement and cooperation of the hos- 
pitals in the plan. The Government is 
prepared to deal responsibly and fairly 
with them. It is nonsense to think that 
the Government could deal arbitrarily 
with the providers of services, ignore 
their just demands, and ignore the ad- 
vice of the statutory advisory council 
provided in the bill. 

Section II of the AMA statement also 
criticizes the assertion that only a rel- 
atively few physicians would be affected 
by the bill. To support their conten- 
tion that this assertion is not correct, 
the AMA says that the bill “involves 
the services, and the provision of serv- 
ices of at least 50,000 physicians.” (Page 
6.) 

This figure is grossly misleading. The 
AMA statement itself recognizes that 
the vast majority—almost 38,000—of the 
50,000 “physicians” referred to are in- 
terns, few of whom are licensed as phy- 
sicians, and residents-in-training. In- 
terns are salaried employees of hospitals 
completing a necessary part of their 
professional education without which 
they are not fully prepared to assume the 
responsibilities of a physician. Resi- 
dents-in-training are also salaried em- 
ployees who are training for the practice 
of specialties and subspecialties, includ- 
ing general practice. 

The practice that would be followed 
under the administration bill would be 
to pay the hospital, in which the intern 
is finishing his education, the reasonable 
cost of the services which the hospital 
undertakes to provide, including the 
services of the intern. This is fully in 
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Hospital Care, 
proved by the American Hospital 
sociation as a guide to hospitals and to 
agencies which contract to purchase 
hospital care. The pertinent principle 
reads as follows: 

In de “full cost,” a reasonable 
amount for medical, nursing and other edu- 
cation not reimbursed through tuition, 
scholarships, grants, or other community 
contributions is a legitimate inclusion in 
the interest of continuing to upgrade 
quality of service to the community. The 
community should assist ultimately in the 
support of such educational programs. 


Under the bill, the cost incurred in 
providing services to aged beneficiaries 
would also include the cost of ancillary 
services such as diagnostic X-ray, Iab- 
oratory tests and anesthesia, which to 
an extent involve the services of li- 
censed physicians. ‘These services are 
covered only if furnished through hos- 
pitals as part of the hospital services. 

The AMA claims to be apprehensive 
about the consequences that might ensue 
if hospitals are paid on a “reasonable 
cost” basis. (Page 9.) Is it not strange, 
however, that the AMA is more worried 
than the organization representing those 
whose pocketbooks are affected by the 
method of payment? It is true that the 
American Hospital Association has ex- 
pressed mild reservations about the 
shades of interpretation which might be 
placed on the word “reasonable.” Unlike 
the AMA, however, in the course of testi- 
mony before this committee, they said 
they believe that this is something 
which can be worked out without difi- 
culty to the mutual satisfaction of hos- 
pitals and Government. 

This section of the AMA statement 
also indulges in an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of self-contradiction—all on the 
Same page. It says in one paragraph 
that the provision in the bill which limits 
nursing home benefits to conditions for 
which people have been hospitalized and 
provides the benefits only after admis- 
sion from a hospital “will result in a 
vastly increased demand for * * * 
hospital facilities. This portion of the 
bill is not a deterrent to overuse of hos- 
pitals, but an engraved invitation to 
overuse them. It is an invitation that 
would be accepted by large numbers of 
people whose health care does not require 
hospitalization.” Only six paragraphs 
later, in criticizing the requirement that 
hospitals and nursing homes have the 
utilization committees which would pro- 
vide a group review of experience by 
physicians in a given hospital in order to 
prevent overutilization, the statement 
says: 

The physician is best qualified to judge 
how Ii! his patient is, what treatment should 
be prescribed, whether or not he should be 
admitted to a hospital, when he is well 
enough to go home. Is it wise to subject his 
judgment to the critical review of a group? 
(Page 8.) 


Thus, on the one hand, they say that 
physicians—who are the only ones who 
can get an individual into a hospital— 
would be unable to prevent unnecessary 
hospital admissions in order to qualify 
for nursing home benefits, and, on the 
other hand, they say there would be no 
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need to review the physician’s decision 
when he does admit patients to the hos- 
pital. I leave it to the AMA to choose 
the horn of the dilemma it prefers. If 
the AMA expects an increase in unnec- 
essary hospital utilization it must sub- 
scribe to the view that physicians are 
either collaborating with their patients 
in unethical practices or are unable to 
make proper medical judgments. The 
AMA cannot gainsay the fact that hos- 
pital admissions are controlled by physi- 
cians. Indeed, the AMA insists that the 
right to admit patients remains, the pre- 
rogative of the physician. If, however, 
the AMA rejects the thesis that physi- 
cians are responsible for unnecessary 
utilization, on the grounds that physi- 
cians are subjected to pressure from 
their patients, it cannot reasonably ob- 
ject to a professional and impartial 
group of physicians established by the 
hospital, reviewing cases in order to de- 
termine whether patients are—for what- 
ever reason—overutilizing services. 

The AMA's criticism of hospital utili- 
zation committees—which, incidentally, 
have been recommended by two State 
medical associations and are operating 
without appearance of difficulty in many 
hospitals—appears at this time after we 
have been informed by the American 
Hospital Association that it has recom- 
mended the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals require a hos- 
pital to have a utilization committee in 
order to be accredited. (Page 8.) The 
AMA objects to the requirement of a 
utilization committee because it does not 
consider it wise to subject a doctor’s 
judgment on use of services to the review 
of his peers; this, despite the fact that 
many services are already subject to re- 
view. The AMA seems to forget for the 
moment that it has long subscribed to 
the view that it is desirable for hospitals 
to have committees, such as medical 
records committees and tissue commit- 
tees, to review the medical practices of 
physicians. In fact, as a member organ- 
ization of the Joint Commission of 
Accreditation, the AMA supports the re- 
quirements for accreditation, one of 
which is that hospitals carry on, through 
medical staff committees, “constant 
analysis and review of the clinical work 
done in hospitals.” 

A similar illogic is applied to the 
deductible. The AMA considers the de- 
ductible as it applies, first, to the 
wealthy, and second, to the indigent— 
as though all the aged were in these two 
groups. (Page 7.) They forget that the 
great majority of the aged fall in neither 
group. The wealthy, who incidentally 
are very few in number, get tremendous 
help with hospital bills by reason of in- 
come tax treatment—favored by the 
AMA—of medical expenses. The in- 
digent—a group continuously growing 
smaller in size, I hope—will get help 
from old-age assistance and medical 
assistance for the aged. It is the great 
middle group, that can afford to pay 
a $90 bill out of their limited resources 
but cannot afford hundreds or thousands 
of dollars to pay on huge hospital bills, 
for whom this bill is primarily intended. 
The bill would provide protection for 
these people against the possibility of 
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having their savings wiped out and be- 
coming dependent. The AMA keeps 
saying it wishes to help those who need 
help, but until the recent past the legis- 
lative provisions it has favored were 
aimed to help most the wealthiest 
through tax savings. For example, the 
AMA has endorsed proposals to allow 
tax exemption for all drugs and medi- 
cines purchased by persons aged 65 and 
over, and proposals to provide additional 
exemptions for aged persons who pay 
medical care expenses amounting to 25 
percent or more of their gross income. 
Since, however, more than 80 percent of 
the aged do not now pay income tax, 
these proposals would Lenefit only those 
persons with considerably higher income 
than the average aged person. Are the 
wealthy the ones the AMA thinks need 
help? 

The AMA seems very fond of the 
false dilemma. On the one hand you 
have this, on the other hand, that, and 
both are bad. Since they do not talk 
of other alternatives, the listener is sup- 
posed to feel that all paths lead to ruin. 
I have already said how they refer on the 
one hand to the wealthy and on the 
other to the indigent and ignore the 
great mass of ordinary persons in be- 
tween. Another example is their state- 
ment that the Government has two 
choices: First, it will either be so budget 
conscious it will lower the quality of 
care; or second, the program will be 
faced with runaway costs. (Page 9.) 
They wish to avoid consideration of the 
possibility that the program will operate 
well—with an eye for assuring that high 
quality of care is encouraged and at the 
same time that money is not wasted. 
Utilization committees and payment 
made on a cost basis, as H.R. 4222 pro- 
vides, will mean that costs are in 
keeping with the necessary services pro- 
vided. Apparently the AMA can 
imagine no instance in which people— 
nonphysicians, that is, merely do what is 
reasonable; everything must be extreme. 


COMMENTS ON SECTION III—PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION BASED ON FIVE FALSE 
PREMISES 


The “five false premises” stated by the 
American Medical Association as the 
basis for the proposal for health in- 
surance benefits for the aged under 
social security are indeed misstatements, 
but they are the AMA’s misstatements. 
This is the old debating trick of the 
straw man—define your opponents’ 
position falsely and then prove it is 
wrong. The first three premises in the 
American Medical Association’s state- 
ment actually are false; but they have 
never been offered as either factual or 
philosophical reasons supporting the 
proposal for health insurance benefits. 
The last two premises which the AMA 
label false, I believe to be true. They 
actually reflect—although somewhat less 
than precisely—considerations in favor 
of the proposal. I shall give specific 
comments on each of the so-called 
“false premises” and on the discussion 
presented by the AMA on them. 

The AMA statement offers as false 
premise No. 1: “The sociological prob- 
lems of older people can be solved 
through legislation.” (Page 14.) 
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I am not aware of suggestions by any 
proponents of my bill that the sociologi- 
cal problems of older people can in 
general be solved through legislation nor 
that the health insurance proposal is in 
any way intended to solve all problems 
of aged persons. The AMA discussion 
seems to argue that since it is not pos- 
sible to solve all sociological problems 
of the aged through legislation, no legis- 
lation to relieve problems of aged per- 
sons is justified. Such an argument 
leads to no realistic conclusion; if its 
efficacy in solving all problems were a 
test of soundness of any specific course 
of action, one could not, of course, find 
any course of action that would meet 
the test of soundness. Such a test would 
even make a case against the practice 
of modern medicine, since it does not 
appear that, with all its almost miracu- 
lous advances, medical science has been 
able to solve all sociological problems of 
the aged. The proposed health in- 
surance benefits under OASI have not 
been proposed as a total solution for even 
the financing of medical care of aged 
persons but have been advanced rather 
as a part of the solution to the problem 
of providing a method of financing 
needed health care of the aged. Many 
other problems will of course remain. 
This way of debating is hardly to be 
taken seriously. It is sheer demagog- 
uery, and unworthy of the association 
which claims to speak for American 
medicine. 

The AMA statement offers as false 
premise No. 2: “Most, if not all of the 
aged, are in poor health.” (Page 16.) 

Here again, the premise as stated by 
the AMA is of course not a valid state- 
ment of the position of the bill’s pro- 
ponents. There is no contention that 
all, or most, aged persons are in poor 
health. If that were the case, the costs 
of health care would hardly be insurable. 
Just as the need for fire insurance does 
not rest on the premise that all or most 
owners of properties experience fires, so 
does the need for protection against the 
costs of hospitalization not depend on 
universal and continued experience of 
hospitalized illness. Rather, it is based 
on the fact, accepted by the AMA, that 
“the aged receive approximately twice 
as much hospitalization as those under 
65” (page 18), together with the contrast 
in incomes of younger and aged persons; 
these are what demonstrate a special 
need for such coverage as is provided 
under H.R. 4222. 

Furthermore, the prevalence of all 
kinds of chronic illness is not a fact that 
one would use to demonstrate the need 
for the health insurance benefits. The 
bill is directed toward meeting the costs 
of only those chronic conditions which 
require the specific types of health care 
outlined in the bill. Statements that the 
aged are generally in good health or are 
“a great deal healthier than they are 
frequently pictured to be” (page 18) 
would seem to support the official cost 
estimates and the feasibility of financing 
health insurance benefits as proposed in 
my bill rather than the statements of 
others, including the AMA, that costs will 
be many times the estimates of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and that utilization of hospitals and 
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nursing homes will increase astronom- 
ically if the proposal is enacted. 

On the other hand, even assuming 
that the overwhelming proportion of the 
aged were in excellent health, the in- 
evitability of death at some age obvi- 
ously suggests the likelihood of terminal 
illness unless aged persons were in all 
cases to die suddenly in the midst of good 
health. The high rate of hospitalization 
in the year of death, coupled with the 
overall high hospitalization rates for 
aged people—twice the rates of younger 
persons—seems adequate evidence that 
the great majority of the aged are not 
so fortunate as to escape serious illness 
and sizable health care costs during all 
of their later years. What kind of non- 
sense is this the AMA is trying to foist 
off on people? 

The statement offers as the third false 
premise: Most, if not all of the aged, 
are verging on bankruptcy. 

Contrary to the AMA's allegation, pro- 
ponents of my bill have made no such 
statement, and the health insurance pro- 
posal does not rest on any such premise. 
It rests, rather, on the well-established 
fact that most of the aged are not in a 
position financially to meet the heavy 
costs that a long period of hospitalization 
usually entails. The AMA attempts to 
cover up this fact with vague statements 
that “some” of the aged are “comfort- 
able” or “well-to-do” or wealthy.“ 
(Page 19.) Of course, some of them are. 
The great majority, however, are in very 
modest circumstances and quite unable 
to meet a large hospital bill. 

In attempting to cast doubt on the 
validity of data from the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census showing the low incomes of 
most aged people, the AMA argues that 
it is not meaningful to say that “60 per- 
cent of our aged have incomes of $1,000 
a year or less” (page 19) because this 60 
percent includes dependents, many of 
whom have no individual income of their 
own. This argument will not bear analy- 
sis. Let me note, by the way, that the 
AMA figure is an erroneous one; current 
data show 52 percent with incomes of 
$1,000 or less. 

I agree with the AMA that “facts are 
of little significance until they are 
examined and interpreted by reason” 
(page 19) and I would therefore like to 
quote the analysis and interpretation of 
these income data from the report on 
“Health Insurance for Aged Persons,” 
submitted to the Committee by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: 

Income statistics from the Bureau of the 
Census for aged persons, and for families 
with an aged head, are collected annually 
and are the most comprehensive. Data which 
have just become available for 1960 show 52 
percent of the persons 65 and over not in 
institutions had cash incomes below $1,000 
in that year. 

Income data for persons have the limita- 
tion that they do not indicate how many 
persons depend on the income. In the case 
of the married, some may be under 65. 
Similarly, wives dependent on their husbands 
will be shown as having little or no income. 
However, less than one-fifth of all persons 
65 and over are married women, and many 
older married couples have less than $2,000 
between them. Therefore, even if the re- 
ported income data were adjusted to reflect 
an equal sharing by husband and wife, the 
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proportion of persons 65 and over having less 
than $1,000, would be very little less than the 
52 percent shown, 


A national survey of aged beneficiaries 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
in 1957 showed that half the aged mar- 
ried couples had an annual income of 
less than $2,250—that is, less than $1,125 
per person—half the nonmarried re- 
tired worker beneficiaries had incomes 
of less than $1,140, and half the aged 
widow beneficiaries had incomes of less 
than $880. Itis accurate and not in any 
way misleading to say that half of these 
aged beneficiaries had per capita annual 
incomes of less than $1,100. This figure 
is consistent with the Census Bureau 
figures for the entire aged population— 
including of course those without in- 
come from old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits—which show that about 
half the aged have incomes of less than 
$1,000. 

In the light of these figures showing 
the low incomes of the aged, it is hardly 
relevant for the AMA to stress the well- 
known fact that “the aged are not a 
homogeneous group from a financial 
standpoint.” (Page 20.) Neither is it 
pertinent to a consideration of the pro- 
posed health insurance program merely 
to give, as the AMA does, the number of 
aged persons receiving income from vari- 
ous sources, rather than the amounts of 
such income. It is positively misleading 
for the AMA in giving figures purport- 
ing to show “the Nation’s present tax 
support for the elderly” (page 20) to say 
that “about $650 million is paid out an- 
nually under the Railroad Retirement 
Act.” Payments made under a contribu- 
tory insurance program such as the rail- 
road retirement system are certainly not 
a measure of “tax support.” (Page 20.) 

The AMA suggests that the aged who 
are unable to pay large medical bills 
should look to their children or relatives 
for help. The sons and sons-in-law, the 
daughters, the nephews, and nieces of old 
people do in fact often provide such help. 
Too often, however, this burden is borne 
at the expense of the education and wel- 
fare of the third generation. In many 
instances the relatives are themselves 
totally unable to meet the heavy costs 
involved. Few people would consider an 
appeal to relatives to be an acceptable 
alternative to a health insurance 
program. 

The AMA quotes figures on the net 
worth and assets of beneficiary couples 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
as shown by a survey in 1957. (Page 21.) 
It fails to say that of all the aged bene- 
ficiaries surveyed, nonmarried as well as 
married, half had a net worth of less 
than $4,920, and that the chief asset of 
most beneficiaries was their equity in 
their home, an asset which old people 
very wisely hesitate to convert into cash. 
While most beneficiaries had some liquid 
assets, half of them had less than $610, 
an amount which would not go far in 
meeting the costs of a long illness. 

For statistics to bolster its position 
against the health insurance program, 
the AMA resorts to a small study made 
in three lower middle income parishes 
located in three large cities. (Page 22.) 
It would have been more helpful to the 
committee if the AMA had referred to a 
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national cross-section study of the aged 
sponsored by the Health Information 
Foundation: “Financial Resources of the 
Aged”—Health Information Founda- 
tion, Research Series 10. A report from 
that study states that one-fifth of all 
older people had no financial resources. 
Furthermore, when the aged without any 
resources were combined with those 
whose only assets were homes they 
owned, the cash value of their life in- 
surance or the help of children, it was 
found that two-fifths of all older people 
would have no ready resources from 
which to meet a medical bill. 

The data from the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation study are confirmed by 
the 1960 Survey of Consumer Finance, 
which showed that 30 percent of all 
spending units headed by aged persons 
have no liquid assets and that an addi- 
tional 6 percent had less than $200 in 
liquid assets. These facts, based on na- 
tional samples rather than a small local 
study, present a more reliable picture 
of the situation of the aged than that 
portrayed by the AMA. 

As false premise No. 4 the AMA state- 
ment offers: 

The problem of the aged in financing their 
health costs will get worse before it gets 
better. A permanent program is essential to 
its solution. (Page 22.) 


Here the premise they claim to 
be false is true—there is every reason 
to believe that the problem faced by the 
aged in financing health costs will, in 
the absence of Federal action, get worse. 
Although the costs of health care in- 
creasing more rapidly than costs of all 
consumer items and substantially more 
rapidly than the income of aged per- 
sons—cannot be predicted with precision 
into the distant future, it would seem 
highly unrealistic to assume any im- 
mediate sharp reversal of the upward 
trend in such costs that has continued 
over decades. The official cost estimates 
for my bill, incidentally, assume such 
substantial further increases in costs. 

Unless income and resources increase 
in direct ratio to any increases in medi- 
cal care costs, it is obvious that the aged 
will face an increase in the difficulty 
of financing needed health care. It is 
quite likely that the financial resources 
of aged persons will increase somewhat 
as time goes on. Allowing for increases 
in monthly OASI benefits, in earned in- 
come, and in the limited amounts paid 
by private health insurance, and assum- 
ing increases in all of these amounts in 
the future, we are still left with the 
question of how these resources could 
grow at a rate equal to or faster than 
the justifiable costs of health care we 
must expect as medical science continues 
its phenomenal progress toward improv- 
ing health and increasing longevity for 
all of us. 

The AMA statement, in discussing the 
future sources of income of the aged, 
quotes some current figures on income 
from these sources and suggests that 
they are already substantial. Of course, 
billions of dollars sounds like a great 
deal of money, but the present total in- 
come to the aged from private pension 
plans quoted by the AMA—$1 billion 
annually—does not sound so impressive 
when divided among total present aged 
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persons—a per capita figure of less than 
$60 per year. The same situation ap- 
pears with regard to the $4.3 to $8.3 bil- 
lion estimated as total annual income 
of the aged from private investments 
(page 23), which would provide a per 
capita figure of about $250 to $490. It 
would seem a mathematical certainty 
that not all our aged citizens can be re- 
ceiving very substantial income from 
these sources. 

The AMA statement offers as the fifth 
false premise: Voluntary health insur- 
ance and prepayment plans, private ef- 
fort, and existing law will not do the job 
that needs doing. (Page 25.) Again, 
the statement they claim to be false is 
true; these mechanisms alone will not do 
the entire job. I shall comment in some 
detail in following sections on the effec- 
tiveness of the three mechanisms cited 
in meeting the problem. 

COMMENTS ON SECTION IV—PHILOSOPHICAL 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE BILL 

One had best ignore the title of this 
section of the AMA statement. The 
alleged arguments are not relevant to 
H.R, 4222. They are arguments against 
socialized medicine and against Federal 
encroachment on individual freedom. 
The whole philosophy of my bill and the 
implementing provisions are in direct 
opposition to these evils. And to label 
the AMA arguments philosophical“ 
completely ignores the noble root of this 
word. 

It has already been shown that the 
assertions made in the previous section 
of the AMA statement are incorrect, ex- 
cept for the recognition that our aging 
population poses a very real problem. 
Even this one exception is developed by 
the AMA to the point of an incorrect 
conclusion. The AMA concludes that 
since some of the problems of the aged 
are not susceptible to legislative solu- 
tion, legislation can be of no help in 
solving any of the problems. (Page 26.) 
This is a very strange conclusion indeed. 
Hardly anyone would deny that the Con- 
gress has already enacted legislation that 
makes significant inroads on the prob- 
lems of the aged. And even the AMA 
apparently sees some merit in certain 
legislative approaches to the problem, 
for it now endorses medical care paid for 
by Federal funds granted through the 
assistance program. 

The core of the principal “philosophi- 
cal” argument that the AMA tries to 
make against H.R. 4222 is that this bill 
is a part of some master plan that some- 
body [unnamed] or some group or groups 
[unnamed] has devised with the aim of 
setting up a socialized system of medi- 
cine in the United States. (Page 27.) 
It little matters what villains the AMA 
has in mind, for this bill is no more a 
part of a plan to establish socialized 
medicine than were the disability benefit 
provisions of the law, which the Congress 
wisely enacted in spite of the cries of 
wolf that were heard far and wide from 
AMA representatives. 

To charge that H.R. 4222 represents 
socialized medicine or is the forerunner 
of socialized medicine or that it is in any 
way like socialized medicine is not only 
ridiculous but also irresponsible. Here 
are the facts. Under socialized medi- 
cine, doctors work for the Government 
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and the Government owns the medical 
facilities and furnishes the services. 
The proposed program would not fur- 
nish any medical services but would only 
help people finance the costs of their 
health care. There are specific guaran- 
tees that the Government would in no 
way control, regulate, or interfere with 
the practice of medicine. 

In an apparent attempt to win some 
adherents the AMA professes not to op- 
pose social security. (Page 27.) They 
say that “the medical profession has not 
and does not oppose the principle of 
social security.” It is hard to see any- 
thing but opposition to the principle of 
social security in the many statements 
made over the years by AMA presidents, 
by other spokesmen, and in editorials in 
the Journal of the AMA. Thus, for in- 
stance, it is hard to see anything but op- 
position to the principle of social security 
in such a statement as that made in 1939 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein, published in the 
Journal of the AMA and referred to by 
Dr. Fishbein as made at the request of 
the AMA’s Board of Trustees. In this 
statement Dr. Fishbein said “all forms of 
security, compulsory security, even 
against old age and unemployment, rep- 
resent a beginning invasion by the States 
into the personal life of the individual, 
represent a taking away of individual re- 
sponsibility, a weakening of national cal- 
iber, a definite step toward either com- 
munism or totalitarianism.” But the 
AMA has certainly made clear on many 
occasions that its attitude is: If we have 
to have a social security program, let us 
do our best to restrict it to the barest 
“floor of protection” possible. 

In the present statement the AMA 
spokesman takes us back to 1917 for a 
quote from Samuel Gompers. (Page 30.) 
The AMA Calls “a wise and timely warn- 
ing” the quotation indicating Samuel 
Gompers was opposed to “compulsory 
social insurance.” Our present social 
security system is a compulsory social in- 
surance system; the medical profession, 
the AMA says, does not oppose the prin- 
ciple of our social security system. Now 
where does that leave the AMA—is it 
with Mr. Gompers or not with him? It 
is characteristic of much of the AMA 
testimony that we find—as here—that 
they favor something on one page and 
are against it several pages later, 

A highly significant indication of how 
the AMA regards the sociaj security pro- 
gram is a statement by Dr. Annis that 
appears on page 3 of his testimony. 
Speaking of the aged, Dr. Annis warns 
that H.R. 4222 would place them in a 
broad category labeled: “These are peo- 
ple who can’t take care of themselves. 
These are people who must be cared for 
by the Federal Government at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the population.” 
This statement clearly shows the AMA's 
attitude toward the whole social secu- 
rity program. The rest of the population 
of course understands that there is no 
stigma attached to social security bene- 
fits. There is no means test. Rich and 
poor are treated the same. If social se- 
curity beneficiaries are labeled at all 
they are labeled as people who have 
taken care of themselves by having 
worked and having contributed to the 
Program. 
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With reference to the AMA charge 
(page 29) that the Federal Government 
is seeking, through H.R. 4222, to en- 
croach on individual freedom, let me 
make clear that this bill preserves indi- 
vidual freedom not only for physicians 
but also for hospital administrators, for 
nursing home proprietors and managers, 
for the aged who would benefit from this 
bill, and for the individual members of 
what we call the public. Moreover, my 
bill would make individual freedom a 
reality for many who, because they don’t 
have the means to meet the cost of need- 
ed health care, cannot now enjoy their 
freedom in old age. 

There is nothing in the bill that would 
in any way interfere with the established 
practices of providing health care. 
Health care would remain—as it is now— 
a matter determined by the patient, his 
physician, and the hospital or other pro- 
vider of services. The Government would 
provide no care and offer no services; it 
would establish only the means of pay- 
ing for the health care of the aged. 

The medical profession would continue 
to be responsible for the quality of the 
care available to the people of the United 
States; the providers of service would 
still be responsible for determining what 
services they would make available. The 
process by which they would be paid 
for the services furnished would be much 
the same as that now used by Blue Cross 
and other large insurers of health serv- 
ice costs. The program would follow 
practices already well established and 
accepted by the hospitals in their rela- 
tionships with Blue Cross, the States, 
and other Federal programs. 

I gladly give credit to the medical pro- 
fession for its great contribution to im- 
provements in medicine and health care 
that today help us to live longer and 
more comfortable lives than ever before. 
Even though I believe that other groups 
should be mentioned for their significant 
contributions to this process, I would 
take no credit from the physicians of this 
country; they have my highest respect 
and my deepest gratitude. It is pre- 
posterous, however, to suggest that pro- 
visions that would enable our people to 
prepay, through the accepted social se- 
curity system, some of the costs of the 
health care that they will need in old 
age might impede, or in some way inter- 
fere with, the efficiency of the medical 
profession. The physician in this coun- 
try is a well-trained, highly skilled, hu- 
mane expert in medical care. He does 
not, I believe, profess to be an expert in 
economics or insurance, though the AMA 
representatives pose as such experts. He 
does not look upon himself as a Solomon 
whose business is to advise people how 
they should go about paying their medi- 
cal bills, though the AMA does. He does 
not always share the views of the AMA; 
however, because he may fear AMA sanc- 
tions he sometimes is constrained to ask, 
when writing to his Representative in the 
Congress, that his position favoring H.R. 
4222 not be made public. This bill, let 
me repeat, has nothing to do with the 
practice of medicine; it simply affords a 
means for helping people to pay for the 
cost of certain medical services in old 


age. 
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Furthermore, this bill is, contrary to 
the AMA’s charges (page 29) in keeping 
with the purpose of the social security 
system and with the basic principles of 
this system. While the insurance pro- 
vided by social security has been in the 
form of monthly cash benefits there is 
nothing in the nature of this system or 
in its history that would make the pay- 
ments provided under my bill inconsist- 
ent or incompatible with the objectives, 
the principles, and the philosophy of so- 
cial security in this country. H.R. 4222 
would provide for payments to be made 
to hospitals and certain other medical 
facilities—but not to physicians—for 
specified and limited medical services 
received by social security beneficiaries. 
The bill would authorize neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any other level of 
government to furnish health services 
to anybody. No one would be required to 
accept health services by reason of this 
bill—and the AMA persists in spreading 
the contrary impression. The charge 
that this bill is contrary to the principles 
of the social security system is not only 
false but also strange coming from the 
AMA—strange because available evi- 
dence indicates that the AMA knows 
little about the principles of the social 
insurance system and cares less. 

The charge is also made that my bill 
is paternalistic—that it implements a 
“Government knows best” kind of think- 
ing. (Page 30.) Nonsense. I am con- 
vinced that the people are capable of de- 
ciding how to spend their money and 
know how to do it without AMA advice. 
That is why they are for this bill. I am 
confident that the people know that my 
bill would give them valuable protection, 
and the correspondence that I have re- 
ceived indicates that they know better 
than the AMA what is good for them. 

If the AMA seeks to substantiate its 
charges of impending Federal encroach- 
ment, it should in all fairness approach 
this task, however impossible, by deal- 
ing with the provisions of my bill rather 
than talking about what could happen 
under some other plan that has not been 
proposed, and talking about that other 
imaginary plan as if it were that pro- 
posed in my bill. Under H.R. 4222 the 
Federal Government could not “regi- 
ment doctors, nurses, patients, hospitals, 
nursing homes, and any other element of 
our health care system” and the AMA 
knows the Government could not, even 
though the AMA statement deftly leads 
one to infer the opposite. (Page 30.) 
COMMENTS ON SECTION V—EFFECT OF BILL IM- 

MEDIATELY AND POTENTIALLY ON THE QUAL- 

ITY OF MEDICAL CARE 


In section V of the statement, the 
AMA has said repeatedly that a Federal 
health insurance program “would lower 
the quality of medical care available to 
older people.” According to the AMA, 
the program would do this by substitut- 
ing a concern with costs for a concern 
with quality. The Government, in its 
search for methods to reconcile the need 
for care with the need for cost controls 
would “decide for the patient what serv- 
ices should be provided and by whom.” 
(Page 33.) As a result, the AMA says, 
the Federal insurance program would 
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produce a series of catastrophes: “The 
disruption of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, delays in admissions to hospitals, 
time wasted in the overcrowded offices of 
doctors, the regimentation of medical 
practice,” and impairment of medical 
research. (Page 32.) 

In vain do we look for any concrete 
evidence, beyond bald unsupported state- 
ments about medical care in other coun- 
tries, to corroborate the AMA’s asser- 
tions, or for any consistent logic which 
demonstrates that a Government plan 
must have results which its counterparts 
outside of Government—Blue Cross for 
example—have not produced. 

The facts of the case are quite dif- 
ferent, and when carefully examined 
they demonstrate that the charges of 
“regimentation” and “deterioration of 
quality” are baseless. Under this bill, 
there is no compulsion imposed on any 
provider of service to participate in the 
program. The conditions of participa- 
tion which are provided in the bill are 
based upon requirements formulated and 
recommended by professional bodies 
concerned with the quality of care. 
Freedom of choice of physician and hos- 
pital by patients is guaranteed. There 
are provisions designed to assist the 
physician in resisting pressures which 
may be exercised to secure unnecessary 
care; for example, the utilization com- 
mittee. And the bill provides, through 
the Advisory Council, for the effective 
expression of all shades of opinion on 
the administration and future develop- 
ment of the program. 

The AMA’s argument, as developed in 
section V, is largely incoherent. An at- 
tempt is made to sneak in certain false 
premises and to then present a series of 
conclusions as if they were derived from 
sound premises and factual data. 

The AMA asserts, for example, that a 
high quality of care can be obtained 
only when the needs of the patient are 
placed first, “and financing is placed 
second.” (Page 33.) This truism is fol- 
lowed by the statement that at present 
medical care is aimed at “treatment of 
the illness.” We are then exhorted to 
contrast this with a system under which 
“Government pays for care directly,” be- 
cause under this system emphasis is 
“shifted from quality to cost.” (Page 
33.) This extraordinary set of asser- 
tions is supposed to prove something. 
Yet, all that has actually been said is 
that quality care can be furnished only 
if we treat the patient and he pays for it. 
But if the cost is paid for through in- 
surance we presumably stop “treatment 
of the illness.” 

We are treated elsewhere in this docu- 
ment to similarly empty statements; 
“under H.R. 4222—the dollar approach 
instead of the medical care approach is 
stressed.” (Page 34.) Is not an insur- 
ance program supposed to deal with the 
financial aspects of care? Moreover, is 
it not possible to couple concern for costs 
with a concern for standards, as in fact 
H.R. 4222 does? But the AMA is not 
really interested in looking at the merits 
of the case, nor in being logically consist- 
ent, for it later predicts with horror that 
“Government would be preoccupied with 
efforts to regulate quality.” (Page 36.) 
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COMMENTS ON SECTION VI—COST ESTIMATES FOR 
H.R. 4222 


After admitting its lack of statistical 
and actuarial competence, the AMA pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate another of its 
lacks—its ignorance of the provisions of 
my bill. The AMA apparently does not 
know that the social security tax in- 
creases being proposed by the adminis- 
tration would cover, in addition to the 
health insurance costs, the costs of 
higher benefits for workers who earn 
over $4,800 a year that would be paid be- 
cause of the proposed increase in the 
social security earnings base from $4,800 
to $5,200. In effect, the employee con- 
tribution for health insurance protec- 
tion alone would be $16.90 a year at the 
maximum—as opposed to the AMA state- 
ment indicating that the cost would be 
$25. 

I have asked Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, to prepare a brief statement 
on the AMA’s attempt to diagnose the 
financing of my bill. His statement ap- 
pears in the record of the hearings on 
H.R. 4222, beginning on page 1469. 

Memorandum dated August 3, 1961, is 
included in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing these comments. 

COMMENTS ON SECTION VII—EFFECT OF H.R, 

4222 ON THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


I believe my 19 years of experience as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and my years as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means make 
me somewhat of an expert in detecting 
the misleading statements about our so- 
cial insurance system that are included 
in section VII of the AMA statement. 
The old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program is far too important to 
allow the attempts of the AMA to dis- 
credit it, to go unchallenged. I intend to 
challenge some of the misleading and 
erroneous statements that the AMA has 
made about the program. 

The AMA testimony implies that the 
financial soundness of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
is open to question. This of course is not 
true. The program has operated suc- 
cessfully for 26 years and has proved to 
be an effective method of protecting the 
families of America against the poverty 
that would otherwise be the common re- 
sult of the old age, disability, or death 
of the breadwinner. The Congress under 
both political parties has been careful to 
assure the soundness of the program. 
Whenever liberalizations have been 
adopted by the Congress, the Congress 
has made sure that there were adequate 
provisions for meeting the cost of those 
liberalizations. It is because the public 
has confidence in the intention of the 
Congress to keep the program sound that 
increases in the tax rates provided for 
have been accepted. 

The AMA has tried to give the impres- 
sion that the old-age, and survivors in- 
surance program is not financially sound 
because it is not fully funded. (Page 52.) 
This is a complete misrepresentation of 
the nature of a social insurance program. 
In a compulsory Government program of 
social insurance it is not necessary to 
accumulate the full reserves that are 
needed in a private insurance company. 
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Compulsory social insurance is assured 
of continuing income. Thus, a social 
insurance program is financially sound 
if future income will support future dis- 
bursements, On this basis the system is 
in actuarial balance since it is expected, 
on the basis of the best available esti- 
mates, to have enough income from 
contributions based on the tax schedule 
now in the law and from interest earned 
on investments to support it now and 
over the long-range future. 

The AMA says that if the Government 
suspended social security taxation the 
system would collapse. This is like say- 
ing that if a workman is never paid any 
more wages, he will not be able to meet 
his obligations. In other words, in 
assessing the financial soundness of the 
system the AMA considers only its future 
obligations and ignores its future income. 
Considered on this basis, not only the 
social security system, but the U.S. Gov- 
ernment itself and practically every 
American family are financially 
“busted.” 

The basic soundness of this program 
has been reaffirmed on several occasions 
by distinguished groups which have 
made a careful examination of the fi- 
nancing of the program. Such a study 
Was made in 1958 by the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security Financing, which 
included, among others, outstanding 
economists, representatives of the insur- 
ance industry, and leading employers. 
The Council stated in its major findings: 

The Council finds that the present method 
of financing the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program is sound, practical, 
and appropriate for the program. It is our 
judgment, based on the best available cost 
estimates, that the contribution schedule 
enacted into law in the last session of Con- 
gress makes adequate provision for financing 
the program on a sound actuarial basis. 


The AMA has also criticized the social 
security program because present bene- 
ficiaries have not contributed enough to 
pay for the benefits they are getting. 
(Page 53.) There is nothing irregular 
or unsound about this situation. As a 
matter of fact, it reflects a wise and 
practical decision by the Congress to 
make the program effective for people 
who were already old when their jobs 
were first covered by social security. In 
the future. of course, when all covered 
workers have had an opportunity to con- 
tribute substantially to the program, re- 
tirement benefits will be paid only to 
people who have contributed for at least 
10 years and full-rate benefits will be 
paid only to those who have contributed 
over their working lifetime. 

In a social insurance program it is 
proper to give full protection to those 
who retire before they had the oppor- 
tunity to contribute more than a small 
part of the value of the benefits they 
will receive. It is proper to insure that 
no one who, by acquiring the specified 
number of social security credits through 
his past work, has demonstrated that he 
was part of the covered labor force will 
be denied social security benefits. In- 
deed, the only alternative is to leave the 
urgent problems of dependency un- 
touched for decades. And of course, the 
method of giving full protection at once 
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to meet an existing problem is not 
peculiar to social insurance. Similar 
treatment is usually given under private 
pension plans to workers who are al- 
ready nearing retirement when the 
plans are set up. The costs of doing so 
are generally borne by employer con- 
tributions, just as under social security 
the cost of full protection for people 
nearing retirement age at the beginning 
of the program can be thought of as be- 
ing met from the employer tax. 

The AMA says that extending health 
insurance protection to people now re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits would junk the contributory 
principle inherent in the social security 
system. (Page 54.) I am glad to see 
that the AMA does admit that there is at 
least one good principle inherent in our 
social insurance system, but I must take 
issue with their allegation that H.R. 4222 
would violate that principle. By extend- 
ing protection immediately to the 14½ 
million aged who will be eligible when 
the major provisions of the program be- 
come effective, the new health insurance 
program would follow the precedent es- 
tablished in 1939 and reaffirmed time and 
again through subsequent legislation. 
As the program has been expanded and 
improved over the years, immediate pro- 
tection has been provided for people who 
had worked under the program in the 
past. For example, in 1957 when cash 
disability benefits were made available 
to people age 50 and over, those who 
were already disabled and who had had 
substantial work in covered employment 
in the past were able to get benefits im- 
mediately. They were not required to 
make a contribution to the disability in- 
surance trust fund. 

The AMA would have us believe that 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program has been expanded 
beyond the role that was originally in- 
tended for it. (Page 53.) They would 
have us believe that its role is to provide 
a floor of protection, which the AMA 
equates with subsistence-level benefits. 
Whether old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance is a floor depends on your 
definition of the term, but it is quite 
clear that there was never any intention 
to keep benefits paid under the program 
at subsistence levels or below. If we go 
back to the original bill that created the 
program in 1935 we find that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means spoke of ben- 
efits “in amounts which will insure not 
merely subsistence but some of the com- 
forts of life,“ and the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate spoke of benefits 
“which will provide something more than 
merely reasonable subsistence.” Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that the pro- 
gram has yet reached these fine goals. 
Present benefit levels, in my opinion, are 
far too low, not too high. 

The AMA contends that use of the 
term “insurance” to refer to old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance has 
misled the public as to the real nature 
of the program. (Page 51.) They would 
even invoke the sanction of the Supreme 
Court to support their position by imply- 
ing that the Court has denied that the 
program is insurance. (Page 52.) If we 
look at the Court’s opinion in the case 
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the AMA has referred to, we find that, far 
from supporting the AMA contention, 
the Court has said: 

The social security system may be accu- 
rately described as a form of social insur- 
ance, enacted pursuant to Congress’ power 
to spend money in aid of the general wel- 
fare. 


It is the use of the insurance princi- 
ples of sharing the cost and spreading 
the risk rather than the fact that a con- 
tract exists that makes a particular pro- 
gram “insurance.” The old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
is income insurance. The risk insured 
against is loss of family income occa- 
sioned by the disability, old age, or death 
of the family breadwinner. Thus, al- 
though the right to benefits under the 
program is based on the provisions of 
the Social Security Act rather than on a 
contract, it is clearly an insurance sys- 
tem. The fact that rights under the 
program are statutory, not contractual, 
has been used by some critics to infer 
that social insurance is somehow infe- 
rior to private insurance. In reality, the 
fact that Congress can change the law 
is an advantage rather than a disadvan- 
tage. As we all know, the protection of- 
fered the American people under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program has grown with the growth and 
expansion of the American economy, and 
will continue to be adjusted to chang- 
ing conditions. 

The AMA goes on to imply that enact- 
ment of H.R. 4222 would create a tax 
load that future generations of work- 
ers would be unwilling or unable to bear. 
(Page 54.) There is no reason whatever 
to expect that this will happen. In the 
first place, coverage of the group now on 
the beneficiary rolls will have very little 
cost impact since the cost will be spread 
over future generations of workers as 
well as those now in the labor force. In 
fact, to exclude from protection under 
the bill all those now on the beneficiary 
rolls and all those who did not have a 
significant amount of covered employ- 
ment after the time the proposed plan 
went into effect would reduce costs by 
only about 0.06 percent of covered pay- 
roll. 

Another support offered by the AMA 
for its prediction that future genera- 
tions will not be willing to pay their so- 
cial security taxes is the statement, cur- 
rently being circulated both by the AMA 
and by some people in the insurance in- 
dustry, that younger workers are “sub- 
sidizing” with their social security taxes 
the payment of benefits for people who 
are now retired, and that these younger 
workers will not get their money’s worth 
in protection for themselves and their 
families. Such statements are not cor- 
rect. Even workers who will be covered 
by the program over a whole working 
lifetime and who will be paying contri- 
butions at the maximum rate, that is, 
the rate scheduled to go into effect in 
1968, will be getting insurance protec- 
tion whose value is at least equal to the 
value of their contributions. The rea- 
son this is possible relates to the fact 
that the employer contributions paid un- 
der the program are not earmarked for 
any particular employees or groups of 
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employees. Because of the availability 
of these employer contributions, the 
value of the protection received by those 
who become beneficiaries in the early 
years of the program can exceed the 
value of the protection received by those 
and the equal amounts paid by their em- 
ployers without there being any over- 
charge of workers who are now young. 

COMMENTS ON SECTION VIII—EFFECT OF H.R, 

4222 ON PRIVATE, VOLUNTARY EFFORTS 

The AMA here advances the prepos- 
terous argument that H.R. 4222 will 
damage or destroy such varied activi- 
ties as community meals-on-wheels pro- 
grams, construction of hospitals through 
philanthropic grants, community chest 
activities, and voluntary efforts to build 
chronic disease centers, retirement vil- 
lages, church homes for the aged, and 
nursing homes. 

It is true of course that if the bill is 
enacted, individuals and voluntary or- 
ganizations will be relieved, to a large 
extent, of one burden they now carry: 
If the bill is enacted, many thousands 
of older Americans will no longer have 
to seek charity from voluntary organiza- 
tions when they become ill. I know that 
both the charitable organizations and 
the aged will look upon this as a blessing. 
It is as absurd to argue that narrowing 
this area of need will be disastrous to 
voluntary charitable organizations as it 
is to argue that the discovery of penicillin 
has damaged the medical profession be- 
cause people with infectious diseases now 
require less medical care, or to argue 
that the patient has been disadvantaged 
because penicillin has robbed him of the 
need to undergo intensive medical care 
over an extended period of time. 

Just as the efficiencies of modern med- 
icine have enabled physicians to devote 
more time and energy to the field of 
chronic illness and other fields that 
heretofore received too little attention, 
the enactment of my bill would enable 
charity organizations to devote their 
energies and resources to meet more 
completely the varied needs of the com- 
munity. For example, voluntary hos- 
pitals, or nursing homes that are con- 
stantly in financial difficulty because 
they must accept older people who can- 
not pay for the care they receive would 
be relieved of this problem. The funds 
that are released would be available for 
improving the services these hospitals 
and nursing homes give to their pa- 
tients; or the funds would be available 
to reduce the rates that now have to 
be charged to paying patients. 

If H.R. 4222 is enacted, community 
chests and other large and small volun- 
tary organizations that contribute to 
support hospitals and nursing homes will 
of course benefit in the same way. These 
organizations will then be able to devote 
more of their resources and energies to 
building retirement villages, meals-on- 
wheels programs, and a myriad of other 
needed services. 

COMMENTS ON SECTION IX—WHAT THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION IS DOING 

The AMA has described in detail the 
efforts that many American doctors and 
medical organizations are voluntarily 
making to meet the health problems of 
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older Americans, I was impressed pri- 
marily with the wide range of activities 
that physicians carry on in order to ad- 
vance science, promote better public un- 
derstanding of the problems of aging, 
and encourage better medical, public 
health and rehabilitation services for 
aged people. I think it is also impor- 
tant to point out, however, that the bill 
would not alter or in any way affect 
these activities of physicians. 

I would like to add that whatever 
progress has been made in improving the 
medical and vocational services avail- 
able to older people has been due not 
only to the efforts of physicians but also 
to the efforts of Americans in many dif- 
ferent occupations who have joined in 
bringing to bear their energies, their 
different skills, and their money to com- 
mon purposes. Also, it is fair to point 
out that the Federal Government has 
played an important and active part in 
these achievements. 

The AMA rightly emphasizes that 
there still remains a great need for ad- 
ditional hospitals, nursing homes and 
other community health facilities. En- 
actment of the community health sery- 
ices and facilities bill—H.R, 4998 and 
S. 1097—would supplement the Hill- 
Burton program to make possible Fed- 
eral support for the development of a 
balanced network of services through- 
out the land, including hospital, non- 
profit nursing home, home nursing, and 
organized home care programs. H.R. 
4222 would assist in this effort by en- 
abling the aged to pay for the health 
care they receive. It is common knowl- 
edge that providing free care and below- 
cost care for the aged has placed a con- 
siderable financial strain on hospitals 
that has impeded improvements in hos- 
pital care. Obviously, the inability of 
aged people to pay for needed health 
care has also hampered the development 
of facilities designed to meet the health 
needs of old age. The current low level 
of care in nursing homes is a good ex- 
ample of the quality of the health care 
the aged now get through present fi- 
nancing arrangements. When provision 
is made so that the aged are able to 
finance the care they need, facilities 
will be constructed to provide that care. 

The recent exposé in Baltimore of the 
deplorable conditions in homes licensed 
by the State health department to pro- 
vide care for the aged is a striking case 
in point. I want to insert for the rec- 
ord an article from the Baltimore Sun 
for July 15, 1961, which describes the 
situation in some detail. Suffice it for 
me to say that Baltimore is not a unique 
city in this respect, and that the exist- 
ence in great numbers of overcrowded, 
dilapidated, unsanitary nursing homes 
throughout the United States is a mat- 
ter that ought to concern and disturb 
us all. 

Article from the Baltimore Sun, 
July 15, 1961: 

FIFTEEN IN CARE HOME FOUND UNDER Lock— 
23 or 27 IN ROSLYN AVENUE PLACE TAKEN 
to Orry HOSPITALS 
State health authorities closed a north- 

west Baltimore care home late yesterday 

after discovering. 15 elderly patients were 


being kept behind a padlocked door on the 
third floor. 
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Miss Esther Lazarus, -director of the city’s 
Department of Public Welfare, said 27 pa- 
tients were found in the house in the 2300 
block of Roslyn Avenue although it had orig- 
inally been licensed for only 11 persons. 

Twenty-two patients—all welfare recipi- 
ents—were transferred to the city hospitals 
on an emergency basis by a fleet of munici- 
pal ambulances. 

SAYS PERMIT HAD EXPIRED 

Miss Lazarus said she was told the home, 
operated by Mrs. Ethel Camphor, had been 
unlicensed since her State permit had re- 
portedly expired last month. 

The welfare director said State officials re- 
ported that the home’s operator had told 
them the third floor was being used as her 
living quarters. 

The discoveries were made when officials of 
the State Department of Health inspected 
the house preliminary to relicensing the 
premises, she continued. The Health De- 
partment is charged with regulating care 
and nursing homes. 

When the inspectors arrived at the Roslyn 
Avenue house yesterday morning, Miss La- 
zarus related, Mrs. Camphor was not at 
home. 

VOICES HEARD OVERHEAD 

They found 12 men and women on the 
first two floors of the racially integrated 
home—one above the legal limit, she con- 
tinued. 

The attention of the inspectors was at- 
tracted to the third floor when voices were 
heard coming from the area, Miss Lazarus 
said. 

When they ascended the stairs to the third 
floor, they found the door at the head of the 
staircase padlocked, it was stated. 

No key was available, according to reports 
reaching the welfare director. 

It was later learned that the group of 
patients were being housed here. 

Mrs. Camphor did not return until about 
2 p.m., Miss Lazarus said, and during the 
entire period, the patients were not fed. 

Health officials decided to close down the 
premises and the welfare department made 
arrangements for its 22 clients to be taken 
to the City Hospitals Infirmary. 

RELATIVES CALLED 

The other five were taken away by hastily 
summoned relatives. 

While the patients were considered am- 
bulatory, some of them had to be carried 
into the waiting ambulances on litters and 
in chairs. Others were helped by policemen 
and ambulance attendants. 

Their belongings, packed into paper sacks 
and cardboard boxes, were placed in the 
ambulances, too. 

Mrs. Camphor declined to make a public 
statement about the incident. 

COMMENTS ON SECTION X—WELFARE PRO- 
GRAMS—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

The tenor of this section is that the 
programs now providing assistance to 
some of the needy people who cannot 
meet the costs of their medical care 
have been ignored by the advocates of 
the social insurance approach; (page 65) 
that these programs represent a satis- 
factory method of dealing with the prob- 
lems the aged have in meeting these 
costs; (pages 65 through 67) that set- 
ting up a health insurance program 
under social security would conflict 
with, and perhaps even destroy these 
programs, substituting for them an infe- 
rior one; and that the public has a 
greater voice in other programs than in 
a Federal one. None of these things is 
the case. (Pages 67 and 68.) 

The supporters of my bill have not ig- 
nored the existence of public and pri- 
vate welfare programs that now help to 
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meet the costs of medical care of some 
of the needy aged. In the absence of a 
social insurance program these pro- 
grams serve an essential function; and 
even when health insurance is added to 
social security they will continue to ex- 
ist and perform an important function. 

There is no conflict between these 


programs and health insurance under 


social security, just as there is now no 
conflict between old-age assistance and 
old-age and survivors insurance. In 
fact the effectiveness of old-age and 
survivors insurance in preventing pover- 
ty among the aged has enabled public and 
private welfare programs to deal much 
more adequately with the declining 
residual need than would have been pos- 
sible if the welfare programs were mis- 
takenly relied upon to do the whole job. 
Similarly, when hospital insurance for 
the aged is added to the social insur- 
ance program, the Federal-State assist- 
ance programs and the other public and 
private welfare programs mentioned in 
the statement of the AMA (pages 65 and 
66), will be able to meet the cost of resid- 
ual medical needs much more adequately 
than they are able to meet these needs at 
present. 

The AMA speaks of “fixing a master- 
pattern of health services for the aged 
throughout the entire Nation” as if this 
were a bad thing. (Page 68.) I do not 
believe that it is a bad thing to provide 
basic protection against hospital costs 
for the aged person no matter where he 
lives. This is what my bill would do. 
What we have at present is a situation 
where a person in Massachusetts or New 
York who needs hospital care for a given 
condition and for a given period of time 
can get assistance while a person in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, or Mississippi with 
exactly the same need cannot get as- 
sistance. This may seem a desirable 
situation to the AMA because it reflects 
the income and resources of the States 
but it does not seem so to the residents of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
who need the care but cannot pay for it. 
A Federal program can reflect fully the 
needs of local communities through local 
offices, consultation with the States, and 
use of State officials to perform appro- 
priate parts of the administration of the 
program. Under H.R. 4222 all these 
things would be done. One of the ad- 
vantages of the Federal program is that 
it would not be bound by the limited re- 
sources of the low-income States. 

The AMA makes much of the idea that 
State and local assistance programs 
“represent the natural development and 
the natural implementation of the com- 
munity’s responsibility for its members.” 
(Page 67.) The implication must be 
that in some way a national social in- 
surance program like we have today is 
unnatural. How the AMA reaches this 
conclusion is beyond me. It is natural 
and highly desirable that the mind of 
man devise better solutions to his prob- 
lems as time goes on. There is prac- 
tically universal agreement that so far as 
income maintenance is concerned social 
insurance is the preferred approach over 
public assistance; surely it was natural, 
then, to turn to the insurance approach. 
So, too, it is quite natural for our people 
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to prefer social insurance against the 
costs of medical care in old age to the 
inferior method of assistance, which re- 
quires people to exhaust their resources 
and declare themselves unable to meet 
their own needs before they can get help. 

The AMA says it has no desire to 
“pauperize” the aged. (Page 65.) Of 
course it does not desire to do so and 
would not do so. Nevertheless, the end 
result of the program it advocates would 
be that many older people would be pau- 
perized. Any program relying on a 
means test—any program that, as the 
AMA advocates, helps only those who es- 
tablish inability to care for themselves— 
is by definition a program that requires 
older people to exhaust their resources 
before they can get help. If exhaustion 
of resources is not pauperizing people, 
what is it? 

The AMA makes the preposterous sug- 
gestion that the only reason why people 
prefer insurance to assistance is prop- 
aganda for the Federal approach.” (Page 
67.) I find it hard to deal with this sug- 
gestion seriously. Does the AMA really 
believe that the only reason why people 
do not want to subject themselves to an 
examination of their and their children’s 
income, resources and other personal cir- 
cumstances—that the only reason why 
they do not want to declare themselves 
incapable of meeting their own needs— 
is that they have been propagandized 
into this attitude? Of course the AMA 
does not believe this. The fact of the 
matter is that a means test approach to 
any problem requires the division of peo- 
ple into two groups—one labeled “suc- 
cessful” and the other “unsuccessful.” 
It is innately distasteful to any man who 
has supported himself and his family 
throughout his entire working life to 
have to come, hat in hand, to the wel- 
fare agency in his old age and say: “I 
have failed. I cannot pay my bills. 
Please give me help.” This is the rea- 
son why the American people over- 
whelmingly prefer the insurance ap- 
proach, and why the present complex of 
assistance programs, helpful and neces- 
sary as it may be, is not a satisfactory 
approach to the problem. 

The provision of health insurance 
benefits at age 65 is attacked by the 
AMA because it might encourage people 
to defer treatment until age 65. (Page 
67.) Social insurance proponents do not 
argue that the protection provided under 
the program will cover all problems. Be- 
cause it does not try to cover all prob- 
lems, social insurance can concentrate on 
the problems of the aged, among whom 
the need for protection is most acute. 
But is the AMA concerned because medi- 
cal assistance for the aged and old-age 
assistance are available only after 65, and 
is it concerned because such help as the 
States offer to persons below age 65, for 
whom there are no Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, is even more woefully inade- 
quate than the help offered to the aged? 
COMMENTS ON SECTION XI—ADVANCEMENTS OF 

PRIVATE INSURANCE AND PREPAYMENT MECH- 

ANISMS 

In the AMA statement, the supporters 
of H.R. 4222 are accused of being opposed 
to the development of private health 
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insurance for the aged. (Pages 73 and 
74.) Nothing could be further from the 
truth. And the allegation—presumably 
attributed to me and to the supporters of 
my bill—that 49 million people cannot 
afford health insurance is something I 
never head of before. (Page 73.) I ac- 
cept the AMA's proof that this allegation, 
which I presume was originated by the 
AMA, has no base. I have watched with 
interest the growth of health insurance 
for the younger population and hoped 
that their coverage would be paralleled 
by comparable coverage for the aged, 
which would have he!ped solve their 
health care cost problems. However, 
this has not occurred—less than 50 per- 
cent of the aged have any kind of insur- 
ance and much of it is completely inade- 
quate for their health care needs. 

Now, it should be made clear that I do 
not criticize the Blue Cross plans nor 
the insurance companies for this. On 
the other hand, I applaud their com- 
mendable efforts and ingenuity and I 
admire, along with the AMA, the note- 
worthy recent efforts of the Connecticut 
insurance companies and the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Society to provide ade- 
quate insurance for the aged. 

The AMA statement completely avoids 
any discussion of the underlying prob- 
lems which have prevented the provi- 
sion of adequate health protection to the 
aged. These problems were outlined by 
Dr. Basil C. MacLean, recently retired 
president of the Blue Cross Association— 
the organization which has, let me point 
out, done most to meet the insurance 
needs of the aged—who said: 

A lifetime’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of care of the 
aged cannot be met, unaided, by the mech- 
anisms of insurance or prepayment as they 
exist today. The aged simply cannot afford 
to buy from any of these the scope of care 
that is required, nor do the stern competi- 
tive realities permit any carrier, whether 
nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
which are adequate at a price which is feasi- 
ble for any but a small proportion of the 
aged. 


The difficulties mentioned here are 
obvious when we realize that the total 
health care expenses of an average aged 
person amount to one-fourth or one-fifth 
of his income. Private and nonprofit 
health insurance carriers are struggling 
with the dilemma of providing adequate 
insurance for the aged without passing 
the heavy financial burden to their 
younger subscribers or charging higher 
rates for the aged than they can afford 
to pay. The dilemma has not been 
solved. It is certainly not solved by sell- 
ing insurance with inadequate benefits. 

The AMA, after “adjusting” the figure 
on aged people without health insurance 
to take out the people on public assist- 
ance, proudly announces that “We can 
safely conclude that 70 percent of the 
aged who are in the market for volun- 
tary insurance now have it.” (Page 70.) 
Since illness and high-health-care costs 
are major reasons for applying for as- 
sistance and many of these people would 
not be on assistance if they had health 
insurance, it is remarkable that the AMA 
chooses to count those on assistance as 
“not in the market.” They, like all the 
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low-and-moderate-income aged, are “not 
in the market” for adequate commercial 
insurance in the same sense that they 
are not in the market for automobiles— 
they cannot afford them. This kind of 
measurement is appropriate for market 
research purposes but not for the pur- 
pose of determining the need for health 
insurance for the aged. 

Furthermore, it is not enough to pro- 
vide figures on how many aged persons 
are covered; it is important to note the 
characteristics of people who do not have 
insurance, a subject which the AMA 
statement avoids. According to the Na- 
tional Health Survey, in 1959 health in- 
surance coverage was carried by only 33 
percent of the aged in families with less 
than $2,000 yearly income, by only 42 
percent of the retired aged, and by only 
30 percent of the aged unable to work 
or keep house due to chronic conditions. 
Thus, extension of insurance coverage to 
the aged who are not insured becomes 
increasingly difficult to achieve because 
they are more likely to be persons in 
the low-income and poor health-risk 
groups who cannot afford insurance and 
are poor prospects from a commercial 
insurance point of view. 


Maximum 
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In view of these facts, I am not im- 
pressed with the AMA figures on the 
number of insurance plans offering 
health insurance to the aged or on the 
number of workers with insurance that 
could continue into retirement. (Page 
71.) It would be more significant if the 
AMA would provide data on the premium 
costs of adequate insurance for the aged 
and the number of aged persons who 
could afford to pay these costs. 

I have several times referred to the 
inadequacy of insurance for the aged, a 
subject on which the AMA statement 
does not provide the facts, and I would 
like to offer some specific information 
about this matter. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has pro- 
vided me with the following informa- 
tion which is based on the Health Insur- 
ance Institute’s 1960 report on “Health 
Insurance Plans and Policies of Insur- 
ance Companies Available to Americans 
65 Years of Age and Older.” 

A, INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY HOSPITAL~SURGICAL 


EXPENSE PLANS GUARANTEED RENEWABLE FOR 
LIFE 


Many such policies are offered, all re- 


quiring applicant to be of normal health, 
Examples are: 


Miscellaneous 


Maximum | Annual pre- 
cal 


Company days covered extras mium at age 
schedule 65 (male) 
The Travelers Insurance Co... Up to $100 for $200 $86. 52 
8-day stay or 

more. 

Up to $150 for 300 118. 67 
8-day stay or 

more. 
Aetna Life Insurance oo 60 | $100_....-.---...-- 300 92. 90 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 31 | $50... 200 80. 67 
31 | $75... 300 121.00 
Prudential Insurance Co 36) See 250 73.32 
j IE“ 250 122. 66 


B. SENIOR CITIZENS HOSPITAL-SURGICAL GROUP 
PLANS 

These are open for membership on 

a statewide basis during periodic enroll- 

ment periods. All have a 6-month wait- 


65-plus plan, Continental Casualt y. 
65 plan, Fireman 


Group. 
Senior security plan, Mutual of Omaha 0 


It is instructive to compare the pre- 
miums of the policies with broader cov- 
erage— though all are quite limited to 
the median income of an aged person, 
namely, about $1,000. Such policies do 
not provide payment for nursing home 
care, home health services, outpatient 
diagnostic procedures, physician home 
and office visits, drugs, dental care nor 
eyeglasses; the payments provided for 
hospital room and board are far below 
the usual charges to the patient, and 
those for miscellaneous extras would 
rarely cover all the charges for operating 
room, recovery room, laboratory, and 
special diagnostic services; but the pre- 
miums run as high as $122 for an in- 
dividual, which would amount to over 12 


Daily room and 
board 


Up to $10 a day. 
's Fund Insurance. do 


ing period for preexisting conditions, but 
no limitations because of physical condi- 
tion. They can be canceled and 
premiums can be adjusted only on a 
statewide basis. 


Marxi- Maxi- | Annual 
mum Miscellaneous extras mum premium 
days surgical at age 65 
covered schedule 


=e a og i $200 $78 
Ves $200 878 
$225 $102 


above $100 to $1,000 
maximum, 


percent of income for aged persons with 
average income. 

Even Blue Cross often does not pro- 
vide coverage for some of the aged sub- 
scribers equal to that which it offers to 
the younger members. Senior certifi- 
cates typically provide for no more than 
31 days of hospital benefits and many 
provide limited allowances—$7 to $10 a 
day—toward the cost of room and board, 
or provide for a deductible or for co- 
insurance. In most cases there is an ex- 
clusion or limitation on hospitalization 
coverage for preexisting conditions. 

The AMA statement says that the pas- 
sage of H.R. 4222 “would unquestionably 
undermine private health insurance.” I 
think the AMA is unquestionably wrong 
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on this point. The proposed health in- 
surance benefits would not cover the 
younger group who number nine-tenths 


cians’ services and will in fact be encour- 
aged to do so by reason of having the 


posed to the administration’s bill, stated 
that such a program would not end pri- 
vate health insurance. He pointed to 
the growth of life insurance since enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act, and 
went on to say, “It is a record which pro- 
vides a fitting analogy and a sound 
precedent upon which to base the ex- 
pectation that the health insurance busi- 
ness will continue to grow and prosper 
despite the advent of Government-pro- 
vided health insurance, if that unwel- 
come development should come to pass.” 
Many other spokesmen for commercial 
health insurance agree with Mr. Peirce. 
Why should the allegations of the AMA 
then, that health insurance would be 
undermined, be given credence? 

I was amused by the AMA’s fumbling 
attempt to discredit a statement taken, 
out of context, from a report submitted 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1959. The statement 
excerpted from the report is: 

Relatively few—14 percent of the couples 
and 9 percent of the nonmarried benefi- 
ciaries—had any of their [total medical care] 
expenses covered by insurance. (Page 73.) 


The AMA would have us believe that 
the small proportion of the aged with 
medical expenses covered by insurance is 
proof that the aged are healthy. This 
must be the case, they imply, since “one 
must use medical care to receive a 
health insurance benefit.” (Page 174.) 
This is a fantastic extreme of misinter- 
pretation. The part of the report from 
which the AMA lifted its quote had ref- 
erence to “beneficiary groups incurring 
medical costs.” The report brought out 
that of those incurring costs relatively 
few had any of their costs covered by in- 
surance. Far from saying that few of 
the aged received medical care or had 
medical expenses, the report brought out 
that actually only 3 percent of the aged 
couple beneficiaries and only 8 percent of 
the nonmarried aged beneficiaries in the 
survey had no medical expenses during 
the survey year. 

The AMA statement places much em- 
phasis on the multiplicity of plans and 
“the wide variety of choice in the selec- 
tion of a health plan.” (Page 74.) Let 
me point out that, with the small in- 
comes of aged people, choice is limited to 
what can be afforded. The services cov- 
ered under the bill are basic ones. With 
the coverage of these basic costs, then 
aged people will really be able to choose 
among the additional benefits available 
under private health insurance. 
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COMMENTS ON SECTION XII—KERR-MILLS IM- 
PLEMENTATION AND REASONS WHY WE PREFER 
THIS APPROACH 


The AMA makes the point that doc- 
tors have given freely of themselves and 
of their skills to the needy without rec- 
ompense. (Page 76.) The association 
also states that they have worked toward 
the provision of high quality care for the 
needy. I, for one, would not want to 
question these statements. I have no 
doubt that doctors have done both of 
these things, and done them to the very 
best of their capacities and abilities. 

However, I do question that these 
worthy actions support the conclusion 
that the medical-assistance-for-the- 
aged program provides the most effective 
answer to the problem that exists. The 
problem is that so many of the aged 
cannot afford the expenses of proper 
medical care, and lacking the means, 
many do not seek the necessary care. 
As long as the method the AMA sup- 
ports is that of giving help to those 
who must prove their financial need, 
there is going to be a strong deterrent to 
seeking timely medical care. I am not 
going to say that a pauperized person 
will be refused medical attention when 
he finally seeks it or that a doctor will 
intentionally give perfunctory treatment 
to such a person. But this is a far cry 
from a system of prepaid medical care 
where a person feels free to seek services 
at the time the need first shows itself; 
free of the strong deterrent of having 
to subject himself and his family to the 
scrutinies and personal investigations 
into the details of life—examinations in- 
to how and what they buy and how their 
children live and spend their money, and 
often even investigations at their homes 
to determine whether their statements 
should not be questioned. 

Then, let us not overlook the fact that 
whether a person qualifies under medical 
assistance for the aged depends upon 
whether he meets the State definition 
of “need.” In other words what a per- 
son can get under medical assistance for 
the aged depends upon what the State 
sets as the requirements of medical in- 
digence,” and what, even after the person 
meets these requirements, the State can 
afford to provide for him in the way of 
medical services. The whole point is 
that one does not know what, if any- 
thing, will be done. Some States will be 
in a position to do very little and then 
for only those who have very little. I 
do not see how this kind of program can 
match a system of prepayment for as- 
sured protection against the costs of 
specified types of services. 

The AMA obviously fails to see the 
distinction in approach between an in- 
dividual needs test and the provision of 
health benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program. 
It claims that the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance approach automati- 
cally labels all those over age 65 as med 
ically indigent” and is therefore demean- 
ing of the whole group. (Page 83.) By 
making this comparison I think the AMA 
has clearly demonstrated that it does not 
understand how requiring a person to 
seek assistance as one who cannot meet 
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his expenses differs from claiming a ben- 
efit of a planned contributory program 
made available to all members of the 
group without loss of dignity to any 
member. 

This point is not one that lends itself 
to parrying with words—it is a point 
where we are dealing with human feel- 
ings and we must accept the facts. The 
plain fact is that the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program does 
result in people retaining their dignity— 
the means test does not have that 
strength. The plain fact is that old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance has 
been accepted as the preferred approach. 

The AMA admits that the medical- 
assistance-for-the-aged programs “haye 
not yet been fully implemented,” and 
offers as an explanation the “laudable 
fiscal caution” exercised by States that 
have established limited programs be- 
cause of a lack of information on the cost 
of such programs. (Pages 79 and 80.) 
The misinformation of the AMA’s hard- 
sell advertisement, published in a large 
number of newspapers on April 19, 1961, 
which said about the Kerr-Mills program 
of medical assistance for the aged, “it is 
now being put into operation in 46 
States”—actually, even as of mid-August 
only 14 States had programs in effect— 
has now been replaced by a newer soft- 
sell approach—one presenting somewhat 
less in the way of outright misinforma- 
tion. However, it is common knowledge 
that the reason that so many States 
have no programs is not because of some 
abstract laudable fiscal caution but 
because State and local taxes in many 
parts of the country have reached the 
outer limits of practicability and painful 
searches for new tax sources have met 
with frustration. It is not surprising 
that States, wishing to compete with 
their neighbors for new business, are un- 
able—not that they are unwilling—to 
embark on a brand new welfare program 
when in State after State existing State 
and local services are starved for ade- 
quate support. 

In explaining why States without any 
medical-assistance-for-the-aged pro- 
gram have not acted, the AMA statement 
refers to a “campaign of active dispar- 
agement of medical assistance for the 
aged, hampering its implementation. 
The very people who support H.R. 4222 
have been most active in this campaign.” 
(Page 80.) It is strange that laudable 
fiscal caution is used to explain the severe 
limitation found in some of the handful 
of existing medical-assistance-for-the- 
aged programs but not to explain why 
the majority of States have taken no 
action. In any case, I will take this 
opportunity to point out that I as well as 
the other advocates of H.R. 4222 have 
for many years worked hard to bring 
adequate public assistance to the needy 
aged. I might add that organized medi- 
cine did nothing to help to create the 
assistance programs, including the 
vendor payment program for medical 
care under old-age assistance. I also 
know the California Medical Association 
opposed the start of the vendor payment 
program under old-age assistance there, 
and called the program socialized medi- 
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cine, until it seemed good tactics to sup- 
port public assistance as part of an at- 
tempt to defeat what they feel is a 
greater evil—the King bill. I am de- 
lighted at the AMA’s change of heart 
and their support of medical assistance 
for the aged, in spite of their motives. I 
am disgusted, however, at their allega- 
tions that people who have always sup- 
ported public assistance have changed 
their minds. I believe that medical as- 
sistance for the aged and H.R. 4222 are 
both necessary, as do all the supporters 
of H.R. 4222 I am acquainted with. 
Thus, nothing could be farther from the 
truth than the impression given by the 
AMA that those recommending enact- 
ment of H.R. 4222 are in favor of de- 
stroying the medical-assistance-for-the- 
aged programs. (Page 79.) H.R. 4222 
and medical assistance for the aged are 
not alternatives, as the AMA suggests, 
any more than the existing public as- 
sistance and social insurance programs 
are alternatives. 

One of the most startling contradic- 
tions in the entire AMA testimony ap- 
pears on page 79 of the statement. Pre- 
viously, the AMA has declared that its 
Official policy is to give full support to 
the Kerr-Mills program and the passage 
of State legislation to put that program 
into effect. Page 77.) Now, two pages 
later, we are astonished to find the AMA 
saying: “Most important, it must be real- 
ized that in the opinion of some States 
the law is not required and thus they 
have wisely not implemented it.” Is this 
the way that the AMA gives full support 
to the development of the Kerr-Mills 
program? Is the AMA now suggesting 
that in some of the States without such a 
program older persons should not even 
have help through the Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation? Or that in some States no aged 
persons outside of those receiving old- 
age assistance have a problem of meeting 
health care costs? One must wonder 
whether the AMA really is sincere in its 
professed support of the Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation or is merely using that legislation 
to attempt to confuse the issue and thus 
delay enactment of H.R. 4222. 

One reason the AMA gives for the lack 
of State action to implement medical- 
assistance-for-the-aged programs is 
that: 

Some State legislatures * * * have been 
reluctant to devote State funds to medical 
assistance for the aged on the grounds that 
it might be superseded [by H.R. 4222. 
(Page 80.) 


It should be obvious that there is a 
need for medical assistance for the aged 
that is separate and apart from the need 
for H.R. 4222. If such were not the case, 
the States might be expected to abandon 
cash payments under their existing pub- 
lic assistance programs because of the 
existing OASDI program. On the con- 
trary, at least one State, West Virginia, 
adopted a fuller medical-assistance-for- 
the-aged program—as a temporary ex- 
pedient in anticipation of Federal health 
insurance legislation—than it really 
could afford to carry on a continuing 
basis, counting on passage of the insur- 
ance program to reduce the assistance 
program to manageable proportions. It 
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is not unlikely that the expectation that 
H.R. 4222 will be enacted has led some 
other States to go further than they 
will be able to finance if H.R. 4222 is not 
enacted. If H.R. 4222 is not enacted, 
these States may well have to cut back 
on medical assistance for the aged. 

It is the AMA, not the sponsors of 
H.R. 4222, who are the Johnny-come- 
latelies in supporting medical assistance. 
The sponsors of H.R. 4222 recognize 
that the medical-assistance-for-the-aged 
plans will do a more effective job if they 
have the basic provisions of H.R. 4222 on 
which to build. Freed from the terrible 
financial burden of coping with the 
whole problem through public assist- 
ance, the States will be able to concen- 
trate on supplementing the basic plan 
to take care of special needs where such 
are found to exist. While the AMA does 
not understand why State revenues are 
overburdened and why social security 
financing is practical, any of us who 
know of the practical limits to sources of 
State revenues understand the impos- 
sible choices faced by the States in al- 
Jocating available funds which fall far 
short of meeting the total needs for 
education, mental hospitals, highways, 
assistance to the indigent aged, and now 
medical assistance to the medically in- 
digent aged, (Page 81.) The full pro- 
grams the medical-assistance-for-the- 
aged legislation is capable of producing 
would cost the State at least three times 
the $137 million the States paid toward 
vendor payments for medical care under 
old-age assistance in fiscal year 1960 even 
if they continue to exercise what the 
AMA calls laudable fiscal caution. Ob- 
viously, the hard-pressed States will be 
able to meet the needs of the medically 
indigent aged only after the biggest part 
of the job is done through social in- 
surance. Even the present cautious 
steps taken by some States will prove too 
much for a great many States, particu- 
larly the ones with lowest income, to 
take. In evaluating the potential of the 
medical-assistance-for-the-aged pro- 
grams, it should also be borne in mind 
that future new tax money that may be- 
come available in the States for welfare 
programs will not necesarily be chan- 
neled into medical assistance for the 
aged. Other unmet welfare needs may 
often have higher priority. Even the 
long-established cash old-age assistance 
programs of a number of States do not 
cover what the States themselves have 
determined to be the recipients’ needs. 
In a survey of 49 States conducted for 
the 1960 Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance, it was found that the old-age 
assistance payments made by 36 States 
failed to meet the State’s own standards 
of needs for the aged on the rolls, and 
these standards are in many cases very 
low. The assistance payments made 
under the State’s aid-to-dependent- 
children programs were reported to fall 
2 shorter of need than those for the 
aged. 

The AMA speaks of past improve- 
ments in medical assistance for the aged 
and predicts further improvements. 
(Page 79.) Let it does not tell of the ex- 
perience of West Virginia, which I have 
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mentioned above, where the State was 
not able to sustain its original program 
because a program such as H.R, 4222 was 
not enacted. To assure that with their 
limited resources States will provide 
truly adequate medical assistance to the 
aged who need it, the primary role in fi- 
nancing basic health care for the aged 
must be assigned to social security. 
COMMENTS ON THE SUMMARY 


The AMA concludes its statement with 
a reiteration of many of the irrelevan- 
cies and gross misrepresentations that I 
have already commented on—ranging 
from the untenable contention that the 
aged are in “reasonably” good financial 
circumstances to a statement that the 
problem the aged have in financing 
medical care can only be solved by some 
undefined “adjustment by society.” 

In appraising the accusations made by 
the AMA concerning the loss of freedom 
they predict will occur if H.R. 4222 is 
enacted, I believe we should also inquire 
into the view of life that produced their 
statements. The fact is that the repre- 
sentatives of organized medicine have 
become quite isolated from the general 
stream of American thinking and the 
desires and aspirations of the American 
people. Listen to Dr. Garland, who 
testified before this committee on behalf 
of the American College of Radiology, 
when he equates work as an employee 
with slavery: “Most radiologists,” he 
says, “desire to be free, not employees of 
hospitals.” I believe that the great ma- 
jority of American workers would not 
accept this equation of slavery and work 
as an employee. I am certain that this 
and similar pronouncements lead Ameri- 
cans to rightfully feel that when or- 
ganized medicine speaks from its lofty 
position on matters not related to health 
services, it does not speak for the Ameri- 
can people. I believe—and I am sure 
that the American people will agree— 
that the AMA has a view alien to that 
of the majority when it tells us that 
everyone gets the health care he needs; 
that there is no humiliation or loss of 
dignity when an individual applies for 
charity; and that the aged are finan- 
cially well off. Also, the AMA does not 
speak for the American people when it 
urges that a plan that would enable the 
American people to pay for their health 
care in old age should be dismissed be- 
cause the aged can get charity. Such 
statements do not reflect the experiences 
of the American people or their desire to 
remain free and independent—free even 
if they have been wage earners. Ameri- 
cans want to be able to make provisions 
against the costs of the health care they 
will need when they become old. They 
do not want to rely on charity. 

MEMORANDUM 
AUGUST 3, 1961. 

ROBERT J. MYERS. 

Subject: Comments on cost estimates sec- 
tion of statement of American Medical 
Association on H.R. 4222. 

This memorandum will present certain 
factual comments on “Section VI: Cost Esti- 
mates for H.R. 4222,” in the statement of 
the American Medical Association before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on H.R. 
4222 on August 2. 
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In the fifth full paragraph on page 43, 
there is the criticism that, as late as July, 
we were still developing the cost estimates 
for each of the separate four types of bene- 
fits even though the total cost estimate had 
long ago been established. There is the im- 
plication that we decided in advance what 
the cost would be and then tried to figure 
out how to arrive at this figure by adjusting 
the cost estimates for each of the com- 
ponents. This is not the case. In actual 
fact, there was no change in the original 
estimate for the hospitalization benefits that 
was developed in early 1961. The only ques- 
tion was the early-year costs for the three 
minor benefits. Because of the limited 
facilities initially available to provide these 
minor benefits and therefore the resulting 
low-early-year costs, it was certain that any 
revisions of estimates therefor would have 
little effect on the total estimate. Thus, as 
shown on page 16 in Actuarial Study No. 
52, the three minor benefits amount to 
less than 5 percent of the total first-year 
cost—as was also the case in the original 
estimates, although the distribution by type 
of benefit was considerably different. 

In the last paragraph on page 44, it is 
pointed out that in the estimates of the 
first-year costs, the proportion of the total 
expenditures for the nursing-home benefit 
is relatively small, being only $25 million, 
or less than 2% percent of total disburse- 
ments—all this being despite the argument 
that these nursing-home benefits are pro- 
vided to promote the economical use of 
hospital facilities. The statement does not 
take into account the long-range cost esti- 
mates, under which the nursing-home bene- 
fits account for 12 percent of the total cost 
(since in these estimates it is assumed that 
there will be increasing availability of such 
nursing-home facilities) . 

In the third full paragraph on page 45, 
it is stated that we have estimated the cost 
of nursing-home benefits for the first year 
of operation as somewhere between $25 and 
$255 million. The source from which these 
figures were taken (namely, the Wall Street 
Journal article) did not adequately under- 
stand the significance of the upper figure, 
which, in essence, was developed under high- 
cost assumptions for what the situation 
would be currently if the program had been 
in effect for many years and if adequate ac- 
ceptable facilities had been developed. As 
indicated previously, the higher potential 
costs that may result from the development 
of adequate facilities are recognized in the 
long-range cost estimates. 

In the last paragraph on page 45, there 
are given figures (which are considerably 
higher than those quoted above) for general 
nursing-home benefits. It should be clear- 
ly recognized that the latter figures are 
for general custodial care and do not relate 
to the skilled-nursing-home-care benefits 
provided under the bill for persons trans- 
ferred from a hospital for continued treat- 
ment of the conditions for which the indi- 
viduals were hospitalized. 

In the last paragraph on page 46, it is 
stated that our cost estimates allow for 
nursing-home benefits to be less than 3 
percent of the total benefit cost. As I indi- 
cated previously, this is only for the first 
year of operation, and a much higher pro- 
portion of the cost is represented by the 
nursing-home benefits over the long run. 

In the third full paragraph on page 47, 
there is presented an often-used ent 
that the actual cost of the British Na- 
tional Health Service in the first year of 
operation was nearly 3 times what it had 
been estimated to cost. The facts of the 
situation are as follows. The original esti- 
mate for the net cost to the Government 
Was made in 1942 (£110 million). The actual 
experience for the first full fiscal year of 
operation (April 1949 to March 1950) was 
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£305 million. The latter figure, however, is 
not comparable with the original estimate 
for a number of reasons—changes in the 
size of the population protected; changes in 
the price level; and the inclusion of certain 
features in the final plan that were not 
contemplated initially (such as dental and 
ophthalmic services and the provision of a 
staff retirement plan). Also, it may be 
noted that although the cost of the na- 
tional health service in terms of pounds 
rose by almost 70 percent in the first decade 
of operation, the real increase—after ac- 
count is taken of rises in the price level and 
in the population—was only about 5 to 10 
percent. Furthermore, if the costs are ex- 
pressed in terms of gross national product, 
they have been stable over the entire decade 
(at a little less than 4 percent). 

In the third paragraph on page 48, it 
is pointed out that the cost of the health 
benefits will rise over the years as the 
beneficiary roll grows. For one thing, par- 
tially offsetting this trend is the esti- 
mated growth in the covered population pay- 
ing contributions to support the system. 
More important, however, is the fact that 
the financing arrangements of the bill rec- 
ognize this trend in the number of bene- 
ficiaries, since the proposal is financed on a 
level basis that is considerably in excess of 
the anticipated early-year costs. As a minor 
point, this paragraph contains two factual 
errors. It is stated that the beneficiary roll 
increases by 300,000 aged persons per year, 
whereas the correct figure is about 700,000. 
Also, it is stated that in 1970 there will be 
20 million persons aged 65 and over who 
will be entitled to the health benefits; actual- 
ly, this figure represents the total aged popu- 
lation of the country at that time, where- 
as it is estimated that the total eligibles 
will number only 18 million. 

In the last two paragraphs on page 48, 
general criticism of our cost estimates is 
made—namely, to the effect that they have 
generally been too low. I do not believe that 
this is the case since there are a number 
of instances when costs have been over- 
estimated, as well as cases where they have 
been underestimated. This is particularly 
true when costs are considered relative to 
taxable payroll rather than in dollars; the 
former comparison is the more significant 
one since the financing of the program is 
based on a percentage tax rate. An example 
is given in the statement with the intention 
of proving the gross understatement in the 
cost estimates. This allegation is worthy 
of considerable analysis, 

The statement points out that one of our 
studies, made in 1958, gives an intermediate- 
cost estimate for the disability insurance 
program of $548 million in benefit expendi- 
tures in 1965—as against actual 1960 dis- 
bursements of $568 million. It would indeed 
be a serious situation if the actual figure 
for 1960 were already larger than the in- 
termediate estimate for 1965. Such is not 
the case, however, because the two figures 
cited are not comparable. 

The 1965 estimate is taken from Actuarial 
Study No. 48 and relates to the 1956 act. 
On the other hand, the actual 1960 figure 
represents the resulting experience after the 
liberalizations in the 1958 act—provision of 
dependents benefits; liberalization of in- 
sured-status provisions; elimination of the 
provision providing for offsetting of other 
Federal disability benefits and State work- 
men’s compensation benefits; and general 
7- percent increase in the benefit level (and 
also for December 1960, the effect of elimi- 
nating the age-50 requirement). The effect 
of the addition of dependents benefits can 
readily be eliminated from the actual 1960 
experience; $79 million was paid in such 
benefits, leaving $489 million payable in 
benefits to disabled workers. The combined 
effect of the 7 percent benefit increase, the 
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liberalized insured-status provisions, and the 
elimination of the offset provision is a rela- 
tive increase in cost of about 25 percent. 
Thus, the original estimate of $548 million 
for 1965 should be increased by 25 percent 
to $685 million, before it is compared with 
the 1960 figure of $489 million in benefits 
for disabled workers (i.e., exclusive of de- 
pendents benefits). 

The original estimate for 1960 (shown in 
table 15 of Actuarial Study No, 48) was $350 
million for the intermediate-cost estimate. 
When this figure is adjusted upward by 25 
percent to reflect the liberalizations in the 
1958 amendments, it becomes $438 million, 
Thus, the actual benefit experience of $489 
million was about 10 percent above the orig- 
inal estimate. Even this does not take into 
account the fact that the original estimate 
was based on 1956 earnings levels, while the 
actual benefits paid resulted from the higher 
earnings that arose. These higher earnings 
also resulted in higher contribution in- 
come in 1960 than was originally estimated— 
namely, an actual figure of $1,010 million, 
as against the original estimate of about 
$925 million, In other words, about $85 mil- 
lion more in income was received than 
initially estimated, versus about $50 million 
more in actual benefit payments than orig- 
inally estimated (after adjustment for 
changes in the law in 1958). 


INCENTIVES OFFERED BY THE 
PATENT SYSTEM TO INDIVIDUAL 
INVENTORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH] is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
my previous remarks on the contribu- 
tions of the American patent system, I 
have stressed the incentive which it pro- 
vides to those creative individuals upon 
whom our industrial progress depends. 
I have also emphasized the contribution 
of the patent system to our store of 
scientific knowledge through the dis- 
closure of new concepts that might 
otherwise be developed and kept secret 
for as long a time as possible. 

Undoubtedly, in the absence of a 
patent system, many industries would 
conduct some research on a secret basis. 
In addition to slowing the pace of ac- 
tivity, this would impede the cross-fer- 
tilization between competing research 
efforts. The availability of published 
patents serves as a major stimulant to 
research activity. 

In 1939, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee conducted hearings on 
the patent system. Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
while president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, appeared before this com- 
mittee. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 
portions of Dr. qewett's testimony at this 
point in my remarks: 

Now just what was it that the English 
Parliament sought to do when they estab- 
lished the first British patent system, and 
what was the situation which they were try- 
ing to correct? The thing they were trying 
to correct was to break down the walls of 
secrecy, by which process new ideas were 
kept secret by those who thought of them, 
and operated in their own behalf, and the 
reason they wanted to break it down was be- 
cause any scheme of secrecy as a means of 
control is necessarily a limited and small 
thing. You can’t have things secret if you 
have too many people involved in them. You 
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just can’t keep it a secret. And Parlia- 
ment felt in the interests of the nation as a 
whole, that anything that could be done to 
break down the walls of secrecy was a good 
thing. 

The other thing that they were attempting 
to do was to act in behalf of the nation as 
a whole. They wanted to stimulate inven- 
tion, they wanted to stimulate new ideas, 
new manufacture, new products, but they 
wanted to do it for the benefit of the na- 
tion. They weren’t thinking particularly 
of the individual himself, but they could 
only do it through the individual, and what 
they did was to offer what was in effect a 
bribe to the individual by being willing to 
agree in advance and to pledge the faith of 
the nation to inventors unknown, even un- 
born, that if they would do certain things, 
the nation pledged itself to do certain other 
things, And that certain other thing which 
they did was this: What they demanded of 
the inventor was that he publish forth- 
with and fully his invention; in other words, 
that he break down the walls of secrecy and 
give all and sundry notice of what it was 
he had done, and in turn for that and on 
behalf of the interests of the state, the state 
agreed to constitute his new thing, his brain 
child, as real property endowed with all the 
attributes of real property, principal among 
which was the right to exclude others from 
its use for a limited period of time, after 
which it became public property. 


The Bell System is a regulated mo- 
nopoly, and it is not concerned with ex- 
cluding others from participation in the 
telephone field. Yet its concern with 
patents is very great as was set forth 
by Dr. Jewett during his testimony. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert additional ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Jewett’s statement at 
this point in my remarks: 

I don’t think that if you were to abolish 
the patent system tomorrow, or if you were 
to greatly circumscribe it by its fundamentals 
in some way—I am not talking about pro- 
cedural methods—that it would make one 
iota of difference to the Bell System with 
regard to the work it did itself for the 
development of communication, because we 
do not do work for the sake of taking out 
patents. 

Now, that isn’t saying, however, that we 
and the public we serve would not suffer 
immeasurably by that, because what would 
happen? We would be deprived; we don’t 
have to fear other people’s using our stuff, 
we are a natural monopoly, we don’t care, 
let them use it if they want to. But what 
we do want is to have the opportunity to 
get as many ideas as we can from the out- 
side and pay for them, and anything which 
tended to dry up the flow of ideas from the 
outside, which we had the opportunity to 
buy or be licensed under, or what not, would 
tend to circumscribe and shrink down the 
kind of thing which we do. 


In modern times, many inventions and 
developments are the product of group 
efforts by scientists and engineers em- 
ployed in private industry, colleges and 
universities, research foundations, and 
of course by the Federal Government it- 
self. Some individuals may believe that 
this concentrated effort has replaced the 
individual inventor and that his contri- 
bution today is of minimum importance. 
Nothing, however, could be further from 
the truth as already indicated by Dr. 
Jewett’s statement. 

Another witness appearing before the 
Temporary National Economie Commit- 
tee during its consideration of patents in 
1938 was one of America’s outstanding 
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inventors, the late Charles F. Kettering. 
He was then vice president in charge of 
research for the General Motors Corp. 
Mr. Kettering was asked the following 
question: - 

There was some testimony yesterday to 
the effect that practically all of the valu- 
able and worthwhile inventions came from 
the industrial laboratory and very few from 
the outside. Do you coincide with that? 


Mr. Kettering replied: 


Oh, no; there are a lot of very brilliant 
people outside of industry. We say we don’t 
lock our laboratories up for the reason that 
we lock so much more out than we can in. 
We don’t have any idea that that is so at 
all. 


In spite of the research facilities which 
General Motors possessed, it established 
a new devices committee so that inde- 
pendent inventors might always have an 
opportunity to submit ideas that have 
been patented for the corporation’s con- 
sideration. A statement issued in 1928 
by Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., then presi- 
dent of General Motors and now hon- 
orary chairman, illustrates the role of 
the independent inventor. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to insert portions of Mr. Sloan’s 
statement in my remarks at this point: 


No matter how able our own organization 
may be or how much money we may spend 
in our research and engineering activities, 
it must be admitted that many useful de- 
velopments must, of necessity, emanate from 
the outside. In order to maintain the tech- 
nical position of the corporation’s products, 
proper consideration must be given to every- 
thing presented. 

Since thousands of minds, the world over, 
are concentrating upon the automobile, its 
development and improvement; since devices 
and suggestions, the products of these minds, 
are frequently submitted to the corporation, 
the president of General Motors formed a 
new devices committee on September 1, 1925. 

General Motors Corp. does not consider 
unprotected ideas or devices. The inventor’s 
equity must be legally established. This 
ruling has been made by the new devices 
committee for the protection of the inventor 
and, also, for the elimination of any mis- 
understanding, frequently the result of any 
corporation’s examining unprotected devices. 


Mr. Kettering as a lone inventor in- 
vented the self-starter which was a 
major contribution to the universal use 
of the automobile. His subsequent ex- 
perience in supervising and directing the 
cooperative research efforts of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. gives great weight to 
his views. They completely dispel the 
thought that in modern times the con- 
tribution of inventors outside our large, 
cooperative research organizations can 
be minimized. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert excerpts from Mr. Kettering’s 
testimony before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee at this point 
in my remarks: 

[A patent] comes as a reward of merit and 
it is very highly prized, and of course patents 
are very valuable things in many different 
ways. It has been mentioned here that there 
are many different ways by which a patent 
can be valuable. 

If the invention is going to be of any 
use, it has to be translated into a product 
and there is such an enormous step between 
the patent and the product. Mr. Knudsen 
(then president of General Motors) men- 
tioned this morning the three steps, the 
idea step, the development step, and the 

on step. We call that second step 
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the shirt-losing zone, the development zone. 
It is a very difficult zone to work in because, 
first of all, you haven't any market yet, and 
yet you have to put a product out that is 
good enough so that somebody buys it, that 
is where industry has got to take their 
chances, and you have got to spend a lot 
of money in there sometimes before you get 
a really satisfactory product. 

It doesn't seem to me it makes any dif- 
ference whether it is an individual or a 
corporation, when you start out to do a 
thing, you are an amateur at it; the first 
time you do anything you are an amateur 
at it. That patent is a very important thing 
because you have to spend some money to 
make tools and build a factory and to go 
into production. After you go into produc- 
tion, you find out from the experience you 
learned in the field, from the commercial 
operations, that if you had it to do over you 
wouldn't do it that way. If you don't have 
some protection a competitor can start out 
with that fresh information and he could 
bypass this thing, and so you have to have 
some protection while you are getting the 
thing straightened out. 

I think the patent protection is just as 
good for the big organization in that de- 
velopment period as it is for the individual. 


Mr. Kettering was asked the following 
question: 

Do you think there is any particular 
magic in the 17-year monopoly? I am speak- 
ing from the point of time now. Would 8 
or 9 or 10 years do just as well? 


He replied as follows: 

Again I think you would have to take the 
individual case, because if an inventor is 
very smart and alert, right up to the min- 
ute, 17 years isn't long enough, because he 
will be ahead of the times. If you are ahead 
of your times you have to have more than 
17 years. 


Recent industrial history records 
many instances where patent protection 
for individual inventors has played a 
crucial role. The development of the 
Polaroid Corp. by a young inventor, Ed- 
win H. Land, is one of the more fasci- 
nating stories of modern industry. As 
most of my colleagues know, Mr. Land 
is the inventor of Polaroid film and the 
Land 1-minute camera. While a stu- 
dent at Harvard, Edwin Land conceived 
and developed a method of orienting 
tiny crystals in a sheet of plastic. In 
1932, when he first experimented with 
polarized light, the total market for such 
optical products would not have sup- 
ported even the most modest of indus- 
trial research programs. From this de- 
velopment came polarizing sunglasses, 
camera filters, and eventually 3-D 
movies. Mr. Land also attempted to 
develop polarized lenses and windshields 
for the automobile industry to eliminate 
headlight glare. 

Some of his developments had im- 
mediate success, and others fell by the 
wayside. Today he is a leading indus- 
trialist; the president of his own suc- 
cessful company, the Polaroid Corp., 
and the director of a large research 
organization, 

The camera development was a logical 
field for Mr. Land to investigate because 
it was so close to his principal interest, 
optics. In order to establish a position 
in a field that was already well covered 
by established manufacturers, it was 
necessary to have a new and unique fea- 
ture. Mr. Land knew that he could 
break into the camera field only if he 
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had something unusual to offer. It took 
3 years for a coordinated team of chem- 
ists, opticians, and mechanical engineers 
to produce the 1-minute camera exactly 
as Land had invented it. 

Mr. Land’s persistence, coupled with 
the incentives provided by our patent 
system, have produced a successful enter- 
prise which, in 1960, had net sales in 
excess of $98 million, provided employ- 
ment for almost 3,000 people, and en- 
abled more than 19,000 stockholders to 
participate in the success of this venture. 

Contrary to many popular opinions, 
the history of invention indicates that 
many truly significant innovations are 
stimulated by outsiders who are far re- 
moved from the day-to-day problems of 
industry and thus provide a completely 
fresh approach. The late Mr. Kettering 
of General Motors often assigned an in- 
dividual with no previous experience in a 
given field to a research project because 
he would be uninhibited by the knowl- 
edge of all past failures, and his approach 
would probably be along completely dif- 
ferent lines. 

While George Eastman, a bookkeeper, 
revolutionized photography with his ear- 
lier developments of films and cameras, 
two musicians—Leopold D. Mannes and 
Leopold Godowsky, Jr.—assisted East- 
man in developing color photography. 

Television, which today is accepted as 
a convenience of modern living, is a com- 
paratively recent commercial develop- 
ment. During the course of the hearings 
before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in 1939, one of the earliest 
pioneers in this art, Mr. Philo T. Farns- 
worth, described his experiences in early 
television developments and the contri- 
bution which the patent system provided 
for the financing of his efforts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert portions of Mr. 
Farnsworth’s testimony at this point in 
my remarks. 


In 1922 when I was a freshman in high 
school I made the first invention, my first 
big invention in television, and it consisted 
of a means for producing an electric counter- 
part of an optical image. At that time it 
was a daydream, a daydream only. I had 
no facilities for doing research, I had no 
money to buy equipment; all I had was access 
to a very modest school library, but my sum 
total of equipment which I had for forming 
any definite practical idea as to the problems 
in television consisted of a static generator 
of a physics laboratory and an old Braun 
tube. 

Nevertheless, this daydream, as you might 
term it, had the basis for perhaps the most 
important invention and certainly the ear- 
liest invention in the electronic field; namely, 
that of a tube for electrically transmitting 
a picture without employing any moving 
parts. 

In the 2 years following 1922—that is, 1923 
and 1924—I continued to do research in 
libraries and with any type of electrical 
equipment that I had to work with, with the 
idea of evolving a complete television system 
free from all mechanical inertia. 

My family at that time moved from Idaho, 
where I was attending high school, to the 
town of Provo, Utah, where I had slightly 
more laboratory equipment at my disposal 
and continued to develop the previous no- 
tion of television without moving parts, so 
that in 1924 I had evolved what is essentially 
the present system of electronic television. 
Again I had no money and no suitable labo- 
ratory facilities to reduce this theory to prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact, it has taken 15 to 
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17 years to make that a practical reality, but 
I didn't know how long it was going to take 
then, very fortunately. 

In 1926 I was in Salt Lake City looking 
for anything I could do either to continue 
my schooling—my father had died and left 
the responsibility of the family to my 
mother and myself, and I was hunting for 
work, when I met two California business- 
men to whom I disclosed my hopes and 
dreams of this television idea, who agreed to 
put up a sum of $8,000 to see if it was worth 
anything. I decided that was the proper time 
to get married, being 19 and quite old; so I 
got married and moved to Los Angeles, where 
we set up a laboratory, such as it was, to ex- 
plore, at least as well as we could with $8,000, 
the possibility of this television idea. 

It required about 1 year, then, to convert, 
to build a minimum amount of laboratory 
technique and to reduce an idea conceived in 
1922 to a practical result in 1927. Inciden- 
tally, the first image transmitted was about 
a 60-line image of a dollar sign. That 
seemed to climax the work, when we could 
get real money and see the sign of real 
money, so at that time our company was in- 
corporated and we continued to do work to 
perfect this idea and to perfect an organiza- 
tion and laboratory capable of eventually 
making something practical out of a labora- 
tory toy. 

About a year later, in 1928, we had a tele- 
vision transmitting tube as sensitive as then 
theoretically possible. I hate to say what 
that sensitivity was, and by sensitivity I 
mean the amount of light that it was neces- 
sary to project onto the tube in the image 
in order to get a useful result. The notion 
was obviously impractical for televising a 
subject because the amount of light on the 
subject would have caused it to blow up and 
burn up immediately, whether that was a 
subject or object. 

But, also, to just gloss over the immediate 
years of the ensuing years, the sensitivity 
then, which was theoretically possible, was 
agreed by all the consultants that I con- 
sulted as approximately 100,000 times less 
than is available today with the same 
tube and with substantially no change in the 
tube other than improved methods of 
making it. 

Since 1927 one of the major problems has 
always been to obtain sufficient money to 
continue the experiments. There has never 
been any substantial revenue, or almost no 
revenue, coming in, and it speaks well for the 
original backers of this invention that they 
have now spent greatly in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars without any revenue for a de- 
velopment which has taken 13 years. It will 
be 13 years in May since it started. 

In 1928 and 1929 we began to get recogni- 
tion for our work and other engineers and 
inventors agreed that it was a difficult prob- 
lem to work out, but would be the ultimate 
way television would be accomplished, and 
in 1929 Philco, the Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Co., took a license under patents 
which we then had issued, and under the 
promise of what our future developments 
would be. 


Mr. Benjamin F, Miessner, a success- 
ful independent inventor, developed 50 
radio-circuit patents which he ultimately 
sold to RCA for $750,000. 

None of these developments would 
have emerged unless the patent system 
had enabled these very gifted individuals 
to concentrate their efforts on the de- 
velopment of new concepts which have 
revolutionized our mode of living. Mod- 
ern television represents the contribu- 
tions of many independent inventors 
such as Edwin Armstrong and Lee De- 
Forest. Color television is a vivid ex- 
ample of competition in scientific de- 
velopment. The Radio Corporation of 
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America has invested many millions of 
dollars in color television research, but 
the other principal holder of patents in 
this field is Hazeltine. This organiza- 
tion has concentrated on color television 
research, and is but one of a number of 
companies looking to patent royalties 
for virtually all of their financial support. 
Without the protection to investors who 
support these research efforts, neither 
the individual inventor operating by 
himself nor the cooperative efforts of 
research groups could be supported, and 
American industry would lose its pre- 
eminence and instead attempt to copy 
the products of other countries. Such a 
course is one that no responsible citizen 
could advocate. 

All major American companies today 
realize the importance of supporting 
forward research programs if they are 
to maintain their competitive position. 
Funds for research and development ex- 
pended by private enterprise in 1960 
totaled more than $414 billion. Such 
expenditures cannot be justified in the 
absence of patent protection. Competi- 
tive pressures force research laboratories 
to endeavor to create tomorrow’s prod- 
uct before that produced today is ren- 
dered obsolete. 

In 1956, the president of the Shell 
Chemical Co., Richard McCurdy, said, 
and I quote: 

We try to invent all we can, but we can 
never be sure that someone else won't render 
the invention obsolete. It’s a calculated 
risk. 


In the 1930’s, Dow Chemical Co. chem- 
ists saw potentialities in a chemical then 
existing and began research work on it. 
Out of this research, Dow today manu- 
factures its product, Saran, for use as a 
film, a fiber, or as a plastic molding com- 
pound. With respect to the patent sys- 
tem and its place in this development, 
Dow states: 

Patent encouragement has justified capital 
investment and continued vigorous research. 
And among the fruits of its research, Dow 
obtains an average of 120 patents each year. 


The Thiokol Chemical Corp. provides 
an example of a smaller scale activity 
in the field of synthetics. This company 
was formed in 1929 to manufacture syn- 
thetic rubber: The patent rights to the 
product made it possible for Thiokol “de- 
spite its small size, to build on this new 
development and expand to its present 
stage.” Competing with natural rubber 
prior to the war and with other synthet- 
ics today, the company has continued its 
research and development activity. In 
addition to its synthetic-rubber applica- 
tion, the product has become very im- 
portant for another apparently unrelated 
use as a rocket propellant. 

Mr. Speaker, the record abounds with 
examples of investment induced by the 
patent system which, in turn, provided 
the opportunity for inventors to secure 
the necessary financial support to de- 
velop their concepts. Clarence Birdseye 
had spent many years in Labrador and 
understood the principles and advan- 
tages of quick freezing. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
he organized a company to engage in the 
sale of quick-frozen fish. This venture 
failed. With his remaining assets, he 
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designed an automatic freezer and on 
the strength of anticipated patent pro- 
tection on this item and other inven- 
tions, he was able to interest several 
individuals in the formation of a new 
company. Four years later, his efforts 
had proved successful, and the enter- 
prise was sold to the General Foods 
Corp. for $22 million. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions of our patent system has been the 
promotion of research in drugs and med- 

to ameliorate disease and en- 
hance the health of our people. Mr. 
George E. Frost prepared a study on the 
patent system and the modern economy 
for the Subcommittee on Patent Trade- 
marks and Copyrights of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary in 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert excerpts 
from his study which are directly con- 
cerned with the contribution of the pat- 
ent system to medical research in my 
remarks at this point: 

Undoubtedly, in the absence of a patent 
system, industries such as the antibiotics 
and synthetic-chemicals industries would 
carry on some research on a secret basis. It 
would indeed be unfortunate if the indus- 
tries were forced to this expedient, not only 
because the pace of activity would surely be 
slowed but—equally important—cross-fer- 
tilization between competing research efforts 
would be impeded. Publication of research 
results—in the form of patent documents or 


Each new development 
plants the seeds of thought in the minds of 
others, thereby sparking new ideas and new 
lines of inquiry. It is for this reason that 
essentially all research workers a read 
the patent and other publications of their 
contemporaries, 

An example of this stimulation is found 
in the use of Diamox for the treatment of 
glaucoma, In 1950, this drug, a sulfa deriv- 
ative, was synthesized by Dr. R. O. Roblin, 
Jr., of American Cyanamid. He was seeking 
a drug for the treatment of congestive 
heart failure. Diamox turned out to be 
highly effective for this purpose as it served 
to eliminate the excess fluids that over- 
burdened the heart. Dr. Bernard Becker, 
of Johns Hopkins University, read reports 
on this drug and noted the analogy between 
the action of the drug with respect to heart 
fluids and what was needed to relieve the 
buildup of fluid pressure in the eye ca 
glaucoma. He was stimulated to try the 
drug on glaucoma patients and found it 
highly effective for this purpose also. As 
a recent report states, “within 3 years’ time 
a chemical designed to aid failing hearts 
is on the way to saving thousands from life- 
long darkness.” It might have added that 
freedom to publish in the beginning made 
possible this rapid development. 


All of the profits derived through 
patents and inventions are insignificant 
in contrast with the enhancement of the 
well-being of all our citizens through the 
promotion of the creative efforts of 
talented individuals. Their inventions 
contribute to our standard of living, our 
health, and, most importantly, to our 
national security. There have been mis- 
guided attacks upon the patent system 
which stem from criticism of the ex- 
ceptional earnings for a limited period 
of time of a few successful individuals 
and industrial organizations. These 
successes must always be related to the 
many failures and disappointments 
which characterize the work of all in- 
ventors and industrial pioneers. Let us 
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not forget that these few exceptional 
earnings are subject to high income 
taxes, and the net return after taxes for 
those who have risked their time and 
capital are a small payment for society 
to make in terms of the benefits each of 
us enjoys from continued creative efforts. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL INTERVEN- 
TION IN PROBLEMS OF STATE 
AND INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is being demonstrated in my district and 
the State of Washington the effect of 
Federal intervention in problems that 
concern the State and industry alone. 

As you recall, the Congress passed a 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
last year which provided, among other 
things, that the Federal Government 
could intervene in pollution problems 
of a State if called in by the Gover- 
nor of that State. So, under this pro- 
vision, Gov. Albert Rosellini asked the 
Federal Government to intervene in the 
problems of pollution involving the riv- 
ers and salt water of my State. Wash- 
ington State has a pollution control 
commission, which has been in existence 
for 25 years and is fully empowered to 
act, yet apparently Governor Rosellini 
felt he was incapable of solving a purely 
State matter and had to holler for help. 

Well, the Federal Government sent 
some fellows out all right. One was As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare James M. Quigley, who, as 
far as I know, did not know anything 
about the problem and had never even 
seen the Pacific Northwest. He arrived 
January 14 and the following day took 
a 90-minute trip by plane over Puget 
Sound and the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
This is an area at least 150 miles from 
north to south and 100 miles from east 
to west. 

After the flight, he reported to the 

press that he had seen clear cases of 
pollution and that the guilty parties 
would have to stop their polluting of the 
waters. This probably was the fastest 
determination of a problem in the an- 
nals of investigation, scientific or other- 
wise. 
Another Federal representative was 
Mr. Murray Stein, chief enforcement 
officer of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. He told the press and industry 
that there would be a conference after 
which all concerned would have a week 
to submit further evidence or written 
testimony. This sounded reasonable 
enough. It sounded fair, but what hap- 
pened? 

The conference, Mr. Speaker, turned 
out to be a sham when Mr. Stein on the 
second day announced that the Federal 
Government would move to take con- 
current action with the State to enforce 
control of water pollution under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1961. Did he forget the week he had 
promised to allow for additional infor- 
mation? Or, was this a case of “Don’t 
confuse me with the facts. -My mind 
is made up.” 
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The people of my district and Wash- 
ington State recognize the seriousness 
of the situation. They know what they 
will lose in terms of jobs, payrolls, and 
values of raw material and services. The 
extent to which they are concerned is 
obvious when you read the list of inter- 
venors published by the Washington 
State Pollution Control Commission. 
There are more than 660 intervenors on 
behalf of the industry and only 14 on 
behalf of the commission. 

Mr. Speaker, this concurrent action of 
the Federal and State Governments 
threatens the closure of seven western 
Washington mills, because the pulp and 
paper industry cannot bear the financial 
burden that would be imposed if it were 
to meet the State requirement. The 
mills estimate it would cost $75 million to 
construct facilities, including impound- 
ing basins and long submarine pipelines. 
The three mills in my hometown of 
Everett would have to spend $35 million 
to meet the Government’s demand. 

The pulp and paper companies of the 
State have, I believe, complied with 
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every requirement of the State pollu- 
tion control commission with the ex- 
ception of the last demand which re- 
quires that 85 percent of the sulfite liquor 
solids be removed. If this effluent is to 
be removed, there will be no pulp and 
paper operation and at least 8,000 direct- 
ly employed in the industry may lose 
their jobs. 

In my district alone, some 4,600 em- 
ployed in the mills may find themselves 
drawing unemployment checks, which, I 
might add, would come from the State 
and Federal treasuries. These employees 
in 1960 received almost $29,407,000 for 
their services. It does not take much 
intelligence to understand what the loss 
of this payroll would mean to the cities, 
towns and villages along Puget Sound. 

But, the loss would go further. What 
would happen to the farmers who sell the 
raw product—wood—to the mills? What 
happens to the gyppo logger and the 
lumber mill operator who sells chips as 
a byproduct? The following chart, I be- 
lieve, shows their potential losses. 


Value of wood consumed by pulp and paper industry! in 2d District during 1960 


Bellingham-Anacortes 
Everett. 
Port Angeles 


1 Based on figures compiled by Arthur Anderson & Co., 


Another example of how extensive 
the effect closure of these mills would 
have is reflected in the value of goods 
and services, except wood, which the 


Chips Farmerwood Logs Total 
$, 136, 477 $1, 205, 249 207, 003 $8, 548, 729 
5, 174, 075 6, 021, 557 19, 992, 768 
486, 555 3, 648, 369 6, 108, 769 
6, 865, 879 12, 876, 929 34, 650, 266 
Seattle, Wash. 


pulp and paper industry purchased in 
1960. The total for these seven mills 
was $64,476,388. 


Value of goods and services other than wood i purchased by pulp and paper industry in 2d 
District, 1960 


Area 


Material and] Contractors Utilities Total 
freight 
$41, 042 $2, 235, 023 $16, 059, 538 
182, 127 4, 055, 356 41, 216, 621 
292, 304 391, 126 7, 200, 329 
57, 279, 410 515, 473 6, 681, 505 64, 476, 388 


1 Based on figures compiled by Arthur Anderson & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. Speaker, there also is the potential 
tax loss. The pulp and paper industry 
in my district pays approximately $3.5 
million annually in State and local taxes. 

I cannot understand why the Federal 
Government is willing to spend a report- 
edly $200,000 a year indefinitely to push 
the people of my district and State 
around when it could use the money for 
better purposes, such as reseaich to help 
solve the problem if one exists. Perhaps 
the Federal Government will spend 
more, according to one Federal spokes- 
man who told the press that the United 
States has committed $200,000 a year in- 
definitely, or whatever it takes to do the 
job. 

This sounds to me as if someone is 
building another bureaucratic empire 
and is using Washington State as a pilot 
project. I understand that Michigan has 
been assured Federal assistance under 
the 1961 act, and as one Federal official 
predicted, there is no question that in a 


few years “we'll have more requests than 
we can handle.” 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, neither the State 
nor the Federal Government has estab- 
lished that the wastes constitute a health 
problem, that the wastes are causing ad- 
verse harm to other water users, or to 
what extent, if any, the wastes are caus- 
ing harm to sea life. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received many 
letters from the people back home about 
this and they are hopping mad and 
amazed at this example of Federal inter- 
ference. The people, industry, and 
unions are questioning the right of out- 
siders from Washington, D.C., to come 
in, make a hasty reconnaissance and 
jump with both feet into local matters. 
They want to know what right the Fed- 
eral Government has to threaten to put 
people out of work by issuing orders 
which may lead to the closing of the 
mills. 

Here is a typical letter. It is from 
Mr. John W. Lomis, Jr., of Port Angeles, 
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Wash., and-I believe it will interest the 
Members of Congress: 

JANUARY 22, 1962. 
Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. WESTLAND: I am writing to you 
concerning the situation of the pulp and 
paper mills in Port Angeles. 

I am wondering if you realize how desper- 
ate the need for some clear thinking on the 
part of the officials who have just completed 
a 2-day conference between the Washing- 
ton State Pollution Control Commission and 
the officers of the U.S. Government. 

The commission has prejudged and de- 
cided that the waters in and around Port 
Angeles and Puget Sound are polluted after 
a 10-minute huddle after the conference 
was ended, 

In Port Angeles two mills are affected— 
Fibreboard and Rayonier. There are 190 
people employed at Fibreboard and about 
450 at Rayonier whose jobs are in danger. 

The town of Port Angeles which depends 
on the mills will become a ghost town if the 
milis are driven out of Port Angeles. 

The President says we should do all we 
can to improve the unemployment situa- 
tion—yet a few men can say in 10 minutes 
that the Puget Sound is polluted and the 
mills will have to adhere to their demands 
or get out. 

The Governor of the State of Washington 
says that we must bring more industry to 
the State of Washington, yet the State com- 
mission says adhere to these demands or go 
elsewhere. 

Yes, I am a miliworker, a taxpayer, and 
also a voter, but most of all I am an Ameri- 
can and I believe that to make our system 
work we have to have people on these com- 
missions who are openminded and not ones 
who have already made up their minds be- 
fore all evidence is in. 

Please look into this situation and do all 
you can for all of the people in the Puget 
Sound area. 

I am enclosing a piece out of the Port 
Angeles Evening News. 

Thank you very much. 

JOHN W. Loomis, Jr. 


The piece he refers to, Mr. Speaker, 
is an editorial that first appeared in 
the Aberdeen, Wash., World, and was 
reprinted in the Port Angeles Evening 


News: 
WE AGREE 


After a conference the other day on water 
pollution it seems the Washington State 
pulp industry charged “bias” and “prejudg- 
ing” with good reason. The conference, in 
Olympia, was the first in which the Federal 
Government took part and was held to 
gather information on pollution of State 
waters and the extent to which pulpmills 
may be held responsible. 

Now the Northwest Pulp & Paper Asso- 
ciation calls the conference a sham, pos- 
sibly with every justification. Lawrence 
Turcotte, president of the pulp association, 
says that the conference coordinator had 
announced the conference record would be 
open for an additional week so that more in- 
formation could be submitted. Yet, after 
a 5-minute huddle when the conference 
ended, the Federal officials “read from a 
mimeographed statement a decision pur- 
portedly reflecting testimony during the 2- 
day conference.” 

That, under most any set of circumstances, 
is fast action. Obviously the Federal de- 
cision was made before the conference was 
concluded and before all the evidence was in. 
It is little wonder Turcotte found the con- 
ference a sham and the hearing the “most 
blatant example of prejudging we have ever 
witnessed.” 

In fairness it should be mentioned that 
State Pollution Control Commission Chair- 
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man Earl Coe today said: “As far as I know 
there was no mimeographed copy of any 
predecision whatsoever. At no time was 
there any predecision on the matter.” 

It is true that many Federal hearings 
are a mere formality. Officials go through 
the motions of giving the people a voice, 
listening to evidence, yet in a great many 
cases the decision is already made. This is 
a sop. It’s dishonest. 

In the case of the northwest pulp indus- 
try, Federal and State action has a massive 
bearing upon northwest economy. The least 
that could be done is to give the industry a 
fair hearing. The next thing is to do as the 
industry has suggested: “Study this highly 
complex subject in a rational and scientific 
manner, considering all the evidence on an 
objective basis.” 

That seems a fair request. In fact that 
should be the method of approach even 
without the industry request. How else can 
it be done? 

Obviously if the pulp plants are polluting 
State waters something must be done about 
the problem, but it isn’t a problem that can 
be settled emotionally, with bitter talk and 
off-the-cuff decisions. Water pollution is 
a physical act; it can be accumulated. 
Standards can be set up, regulations can be 
devised. The problem should be approached 
realistically and honestly. 


The other day, Mr. Speaker, I picked 
up the January 23, 1962, issue of the 
Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer and 
read its lead editorial, which I believe is 
pertinent to this issue: 

Ler’s BE Fam 


On this page today is a letter from a 
Port Angeles business leader who asks, “Why 
does the State pollution commission have 
to harass our Port Angeles pulp and paper 
mills without which we would have a town 
of less than one-fourth the present popula- 
tion?” 

The answer to the question, of course, is 
that ostensibly the commission wants more 
assistance from these and other pulpmills 
in the problem of stream and water pollu- 
tion, 

But “harass” is the right word in this 
connection, and the so-called State-Federal 
“hearings” at Olympia last week made it 
abundantly clear that “harass” is the accu- 
rate word. 

Leaving for later technical debate the 
questions involved, this conference was in- 
deed a blatant, shameless use of bureau- 
cratic power. 

In fact, the so-called hearing was so clearly 
stacked against a major Washington indus- 
try that a reporter was heard to mutter to 
another reporter, “Why are we here? Why 
don’t they hang the millmen and call it a 
day?” 

Figuratively that is about what was at- 
tempted, and the State commission has 
never yet advised the pulpmills what it will 
consider a standard. This the industry 
should have before spending additional mil- 
lions of dollars in efforts toward stream 
improvement. 

That pollution of our streams and waters 
must be guarded against goes without say- 
ing. But the action toward the solution 
should be rational and scientific, 

It should also be fair, not simply to the 
management of pulp and paper mills, but 
to the thousands of western Washington 
families who depend upon this major eco- 
nomic fabric for a livelihood. 


This editorial was prompted by a let- 
ter to the editor from Mr. Benjamin N. 
Phillips of Port Angeles. Mr. Phillips 
states: 

No STANDARDS ARE SET 
To the Post-INTELLIGENCER: 

Why does the State pollution commission 

have to harass Port Angeles pulp and paper 
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mills without which we would have a town 
of less than one-fourth its present popula- 
tion? No standards have been set by the 
commission as to the concentration of pulp- 
mill waste which is safe for marine life. 

Authorities differ as to whether or not this 
waste has any ill effects on the salmon and 
other food fish. I am no expert on this sub- 
ject but after living here for 47 years I am 
convinced that the pulpmill liquor dis- 
charged into the bay or the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca has a negligible effect on fish. 

In the winter blackmouth Chinook salmon 
are caught at the head of the bay adjacent 
to the discharge of effluent from one of our 
pulpmills. At that time of year the fishing 
is much better there than in the strait out- 
side of the harbor. It is apparent that we 
have had and can continue to have, both 
the important fisheries and our essential 
3 pulpmills, which in the plants and in 
the woods, give employment to 1,730 people 
and provide annual payrolls of $13,500,000. 

Bens. N. PHILLIPS, 
Board Chairman, First National Bank, 
Port Angeles. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam opposed to pollution. 
I do not want to see any of our waters 
polluted and I do not know of anyone 
who does. I believe the industry feels 
the same way and wants to sit down 
with the Washington State Pollution 
Control Commission or anyone else and 
discuss the problems and work out 
solutions. The pulp and paper industry 
asks only for an impartial, scientific 
study as a basis for determining the 
problems. This is a fair and reasonable 
request. 

As the Bellingham, Wash., Herald on 
January 21, 1962, pointed out in an 
editorial, “the pulpmakers probably are 
the quickest to recognize and accept 
community obligations.” The editorial 
follows in full: 


SET REASONABLE STANDARDS BUT DON’T 
HARASS INDUSTRY 


The fact that the economic health of 
Bellingham and other Puget Sound cities 
depends heavily on the manufacture of pulp 
and paper does not mean that this or any 
industry should be immune from public 
responsibility. 

Nor do they ask or desire such immunity. 
On the contrary, if Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. is typical, the pulpmakers probably 
are among the quickest to recognize and 
accept community obligations. 

But the pulp industry, like any other cor- 
porate or private individual in the State, 
does deserve to be free from unwarranted 
harassment by government, whether local, 
State or Federal. There seems to be evidence 
to indicate that a great deal of unscientific 
bias is involved in the arbitrary orders to the 
mills to embark on costly programs for dis- 
posing of wastes by different procedures. 
The State pollution control commission’s 
call upon a Federal agency’s support and the 
apparent prejudgment that followed a hasty 
hearing last week did nothing to dispel the 
suspicion that this issue has degenerated 
from the fleld of technology into the arena 
of politics and pressures. 

If it were clearly demonstrated that un- 
reasonable pollution detrimental to the fish- 
eries resource or the public health is result- 
ing from discharge into the waterways, a 
cleanup order would be justified. But there 
is no such proof that it is occurring. This 
is not to say that any discharge from what- 
ever source—whether river silt, garbage, or 
treated sewage—does not pollute the water. 
Some pollution of the water occurs iney- 
itably, just as industrial smoke or automo- 
bile exhaust pollutes the air around us, 
though not in significant degree such as in 
smog-ridden Los Angeles, of course, 
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But what constitutes excessive or unjusti- 
fiable pollution? What are the tolerance 
levels in Puget Sound, below which no haz- 
ard to marine life exists? What standards 
is the pulp industry expected to maintain? 
In the absence of accepted scientific data 
and ‘specific checks to indicate violations of 
minimum standards, is it in the public in- 
terest to order industry to evolve cumber- 
some and expensive installations which 
some industry sources maintain would make 
continued operation impractical? 

This newspaper fully supports legitimate 
objectives of State and other public agencies 
on behalf of the citizens. But we have no 
stomach for the type of crusade that, in at- 
tempting to gild a golden egg, could result 
in killing the goose. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, Federal inter- 
vention in the pollution problems of my 
State should be a warning to all. If the 
Federal Government continues to en- 
croach upon the affairs of local govern- 
ments, this Nation is heading for rule by 
bureaucrats. 


I believe bureaucratic rule pollutes the 
mainstream of American life by neu- 
tralizing effective State and local gov- 
ernment and by stagnating individual 
initiative. 


AMERICA—LAST BASTION OF HOPE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rouss lor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
was recently brought to my attention 
an essay by Mr. Charles C. Heath en- 
titled America Last Bastion of Hope.” 
Mr. Heath's purpose in writing the essay 
was to define the differences between 
collectivism and Americanism and to re- 
view the piecemeal capitulation of the 
latter to the former. 

What is collectivism and what is 
Americanism? Collectivism is total Gov- 
ernment control of the individual. 
Americanism is a way of life in which 
the individual is free from Government 
controls to pursue self-determined ends 
as long as he does not abridge the right 
of others to do the same. Mr. Heath's 
message is this: Collectivism and Amer- 
icanism cannot coexist. If it is collec- 
tivism we want, we can get it by con- 
tinuing in the direction in which we are 
now going. If it is Americanism we 
want, we must effect a rededication in 
this country to those principles of gov- 
ernment laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and Constitution, 

The text of Mr. Heath’s essay follows: 

AMERICA—LAST BASTION OF HOPE 
(By Charles C. Heath, Shelby, N.C.) 

This is an age of progress and we have 
progressed to a point of material wealth 
never before achieved by any nation 
throughout the history of mankind. 

This is an age of problems, too—prob- 
lems which have resolved themselves into 
a pattern of failure because we have not 
and are not realistically facing these prob- 
lems. 

This is an age of softness when people 
are saying, “peace at any price.” Let George 
do it, and George isn’t big enough to do it 
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alone. This is an age in which the Com- 


lazy, Intoxicated with entertainment and in- 
herently selfish that he won't have the con- 
viction or dedication to do what is necessary 
to stop them. 

This is the age of big government, created 
by our attitude toward the bait of social- 
ism—something for nothing; an era in which 
idleness has become profitable and the re- 
wards for productivity are declining, where 
heavier taxes are imposed on earnings, and 
where subsidy many times is offered for fail- 
ure. 
This is an age of confusion. America’s 
Future, Inc., made a survey of some 6,000 
high school students, Fifty-six percent said 
that the Government should take away from 
the rich and give to the poor. Sixty per- 
cent believed that the profit motive can be 
eliminated and not hurt the American sys- 
tem. Sixty percent favored Government 
control of the press, television, and the radio. 
Over 50 percent thought that most people 
are incapable of deciding for themselves; 
therefore, the Government should decide for 
them. 

This is an age of conflict. We are in a 
struggle to death with communism from 
without and from within. In the past 15 
years, while we were sending our money 
abroad and keeping our courage to ourselves, 
communism has engulfed the world at the 
rate of nearly 1,000 square miles a day, and 
gained from 7 to 40 percent of the people of 
the world. We are confused about such 
words as “coexistence” and “containment.” 
While we were coexisting they enslaved mil- 
lions of people, and while we were contain- 
ing they walked upon our backsteps in Cuba, 
Someone has said that coexistence is sur- 
render on the installment plan, and it has 
recently become clear that we are paying the 
installments off of the same bolt of yarn 
that we seek to buy—the dignity of man. 
It is as simple as this—Russia has coexist- 
ence in Berlin and will not accept it for 
themselves. 

This is also the age of fiscal insanity. 
Our national debt is now $295 billion, 
which is more than the combined debts of 
all other nations of the world—including 
those nations to whom we are giving foreign 
aid. Foreign aid for all the world and bank- 
ruptcy for America. Are we really bankrupt? 
Senator Brno recently said that the fully as- 
sessed value of all the land, buildings, the 
mines, the machinery, the factories, the live- 
stock, and everything of value in the United 
States only totals $275 billion—and this is 
$20 billion less than we owe. 

If this is not enough fiscal insanity, add 
to it the fact that we have more commit- 
ments abroad, payable upon demand in gold, 
than we have gold to pay these commit- 
ments with in our U.S. Treasury. 

We have financed our deficit spending by 
issuing additional money which has caused 
inflation and has decreased the value of 
everything you own. We have borrowed 
money to replace borrowed money which we 
are not paying back, and we have taxed our 
people with an unfair progressive income tax 
to the extent that we are losing initiative— 
an important ingredient in a free enterprise 
system 


Still we are going further in debt. This 
year the deficit is increasing at the rate of 
approximately $1 million per hour—24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. 

The Marx-Lenin philosophy of government 
is, “From each according to his ability, and 
to each according to his needs.” When this 
idea is compared to our progressive income 
tax and our welfare programs, it makes one 
wonder why we have accepted, at least in 
part, the philosophy we hate the most, 

In spite of all of our problems, the United 
States is now, and has been for many years, 
the greatest nation ever to appear on the 
face of this globe by anyone's standards. 
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How do we account for this? Is it the peo- 
ple, the climate, our soil, our natural re- 
sources? I think not, for many other nations 
have the same opportunities and have not 
developed as well. What, then, accounts for 
our success? One can only conclude that, 
in the main, we, as a nation, are more suc- 
cessful becayse we have a superior system of 
government. 

Our type of government was to be estab- 
lished by the Judean-Christian concept of 
the laws of God. God was supreme and ruled 
the universe. Man was created by God in 
His image. God made man sovereign and 
gave him freedom of choice as an individual. 
Man, realizing his need for protection, for 
himself and his property, established a gov- 
ernment which was forbidden to trespass on 
the rights of the individual. Therefore, gov- 
ernment was the tool of man and subordi- 
nate to man, or as the Declaration of In- 
dependence puts it, “Governments—deriving 
their powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.“ Further evidence of the supremacy 
of the individual came when our States 
would not ratify the Constitution without 
the Bill of Rights. 

This type of government came out of much 
work—much prayer and much experience, 
and it was then a revolutionary idea. Be- 
fore, the authority was vested in the govern- 
ment and the government allowed certain 
rights to man. 

A contributing factor, I believe, and an 
almost forgotten lesson, is the experience 
which came out of the government of the 
Plymouth Colony established in 1620, under 
Gov. William Bradford. The Plymouth Col- 
ony established a communal or Socialist sys- 
tem and almost starved for lack of produc- 
tion. Let us learn again today the lesson 
the Plymouth Colony learned in those years. 
I quote you from the Governor’s diary as 
recorded in the “History of Plymouth”: The 
Governor reports, “This community was 
found to breed much confusion and discon- 
tent and retard much employment that 
would have been to their benefit and com- 
fort. For the young men that were most 
able and fit for labor and service did repine 
that they should spend their time and 
strength to work for other men’s wives and 
children without any recompense.” 

The Governor wanted the people to con- 
tinue living together as a society of friends, 
but communal production was to be replaced 
by private free enterprise production. After 
1 year the Governor was able to say: “This 
had very good success; for it made all hands 
very industrious, so that much more corn 
was planted than otherwise would have 
been.” 

This incident in history is a perfect ex- 
ample of the failure of socialism and com- 
munism for these reasons: 

These people subscribed to it voluntarily. 

They had no help or hindrance from 
within or without. 

Their very lives depended upon their suc- 
cess or failure. 

They were good men with a good purpose, 
and they abandoned the system voluntarily. 

Someone asked Ben Franklin, toward the 
end of the Constitutional Congress, what 
kind of government he had for them, to 
which he replied, “A Republic, if you can 
keep it.“ 

The preamble of our Constitution con- 
cludes with this pledge “and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity.” 

Gentlemen, we did not create this gov- 
ernment, we inherited it, and we are losing 
it for ourselves and our posterity. 

Why are we losing what we hold most 
dear? A famous historian of Rome, Theo- 
dore Mommsen, was asked many years ago 
what he thought of our country. He said, 
“With 2,000 years of European experience 
before your eyes, you have repeated every 
one of Europe’s mistakes.” 
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I am opposed to a large central govern- 
ment and encroaching socialism for two rea- 
sons. This type of government is not efi- 
cient nor effective and secondly, because it 
is morally wrong and violates the very prin- 
ciples on which the Nation was founded and 
became great, and it is diametrically against 
human nature. 

If we believe that God is supreme and 
that He has granted us individual freedom, 
then doesn’t it conclude that He will hold 
us responsible as individuals for our actions 
and keeping these freedoms? How, then, 
can we shift these responsibilities to the 
Federal Government? If government sets 
out to rectify religious manners and morals 
by welfare laws, doesn't it then become some 
sort of God? 

But wait—this isn’t the type of govern- 
ment we sought to establish—but it is the 
type of government that failed throughout 
history and the Plymouth Colony. 

I referred earlier to the threat of com- 
munism from within. This is a subject to 
which I have given much time and study. 
To combat this Communist conspiracy re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives; for 
a Communist is rarely a Communist at all, 
and he seldoms uses “Communist” in his 
programs, nor does he expound communism, 
I mean by this that the modern subversive 
Communist often poses as a respected citi- 
zen. He uses non-Communist, through 
thought control, to assist in achieving 
Communist intermediate goals. The imme- 
diate goals of the Communist, such as world 

ent, ban on nuclear testing, wel- 
fare legislation, etc., are used to make us 
more tolerant toward the Communist ulti- 
mate goals. 

Time does not permit a thorough coverage 
of this subject today. I will, however, at- 
tempt to summarize some quotations from 
experts, which I have collected and will make 
available to you upon request. 

The first summary will be made on quota- 
tions by J. Edgar Hoover, whom I believe 
will go down in history as one of our greatest 
Americans. His book, “Masters of Deceit,” 
is available in paperback form for 50 cents 
at your local newsstand. 

Mr. Hoover states that America is now the 
prime target of the Communists and they 
are thinking in terms of victory now, in your 
lifetime. Many Americans, he states, in- 
cluding high-ranking statesmen, public of- 
ficials, educators, ministers, and professional 
men have been duped into helping com- 
munism. The Communist plan is to use 
non-Communists to subvert from within, to 
wield infiuence far in excess of its actual 
party members. 

Amore recent quote from Mr. Hoover came 
December 7, 1961, when he said, “Fear, 
apologies, defeatism, and cowardice are alien 
to the thinking of true Americans. As for 
me, I would rather be dead than Red.” He 
went on, “We are at war with the Communist, 
and the sooner every red-blooded American 
realizes this, the safer we will be. We must 
continue to stiffen our national backbone in 
dealing with the Communists and their 
dupes, sympathizers, and apologists. If we 
relax our guard for one moment, we court 
national disaster.” 

Now I ask you, is this not a call for help 
in dealing with the Communist menace? Is 
it not a call for more and stronger patriots? 
It is most unfortunate that there are some 
men of high calling in America who have at- 
tempted to ridicule others with such terms 
as “superpatriots,” as if it were a dirty word. 
I did not know it was possible to be too 
patriotic, and I am sure that Nathan Hale 
and Patrick Henry did not understand 
patriotism like this. 

I am sure that only our enemy would gain 
if we in America must take care not to be too 
patriotic. 
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I, for one, would rather cast my lot with 
the superpatriots than to follow some of 
those so-called liberals who seek to liberate 
us from freedom into political slavery. 

Mr. Edward Hunter is an expert on com- 
munism and psychological warfare. He is a 
consultant to the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. He has many years 
of personal experience with communism and 
is the author of many books on the subject. 
I will attempt to summarize parts of his 
sworn testimony to these congressional 
committees. 

First, some direct quotes: “Communist 
psychological warfare is now winning such 
extensive victories in the United States that 
the Red bloc will not need to employ direct 
military force against us in order to win 
the total war which they are waging, with 
this country the principal target. The first 
battles in this total war have already been 
won by the forces of international commu- 
nism in the United States. These victories 
are identical to those they have won in every 
country which they have ultimately taken 
over. 

In July 1961, Mr. Hunter testified that the 
growing anti-Communist movement in the 
United States is now under heavy attack by 
the Communists. This action was openly 
initiated by the Red manifesto of December 
5, 1960, which was made public at the 
conclusion of the strategy conference of 81 
Communist parties. He calls our anti-Com- 
munist activities a grassroots movement 
composed of local groups who have come 
together out of a natural sense of there 
being something raw put over on our country 
on behalf of communism. He states that 
the Communist movement to crush our 
anti-Communist programs has all of the 
earmarks of staff planning, and that it is 
designed to, and I quote: “push this admin- 
istration, the press, and public into a trap 
that would eliminate the anti-Communist 
program in the United States. The argu- 
ment is simply that communism is no 
danger here in the United States, that it’s 
abroad where the danger lies. They want us 
to stop paying attention to Communist activ- 
ities here in America, to drop the alertness 
and training programs that would enable 
our public and our troops to avoid Red traps, 
and to recognize the face of communism.” 

Then Mr, Hunter talks about how the 
Reds manipulate channels of communica- 
tions to make their programs seem like ris- 
ing public opinion, and he compares their 
success to an American barn dance. Quote, 
“The Communist Party organs will set the 
key. Orchestration will gradually spread 
from one section of the orchestra to the 
other, until all will be playing the same 
music, in a rising crescendo. This is the 
Red technique, to make the pressure of what 
will appear as public opinion so relentless 
and so loud that everybody will begin to 
dance to the same tune, and those who don't 
want to dance will be grabbed by their 
friends and neighbors and brought onto the 
floor. By then, nobody will be thinking 
about who called the tune in the first place, 
and those few who do will appear as queers. 
This would be a hopeless situation except 
for one thing. If it is exposed in time, the 
whole Red psychological warware gambit can 
be defeated with comparatively little ef- 
fort.” 

The last quote from Mr. Hunter is about 
our struggle with the Soviet Union and he 
said that “we are losing so fast that unless 
we put a very drastic end to it, the question 
of who is winning will be academic in a 
decade.” This statement was made in 1958. 
(Both pieces of Mr. Hunter's testimony can 
be obtained from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., for 40 
cents.) 

From Mr. Hoover again, in his speech to 
the 1957 National Convention of the Ameri- 
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can Legion, Mr. Hoover warned, To dismiss 
lightly the existence of the subversive threat 
in the United States is to deliberately com- 
mit national suicide. In some quarters we 
are surely doing just that.” 

You say, “Hogwash, it can’t happen here.” 
Let us consider the Communist takeover in 
Cuba. Our press, our radio, our television, 
and even our Government took a pro-Castro 
stand. The sentiment of the American 
people was even with him. The orchestra 
was playing the tune that Castro was just 
a Robin Hood of the Caribbean—an 
agrarian reformer; this is all too similar to 
the China affair, isn’t it? Some say that 
Castro was a good guy turned bad, or a turn- 
coat to the revolution. 

Not so, says Spruille Braden, former Am- 
bassador to Cuba. Not so, says Robert Hill, 
former Ambassador to Mexico. Not so, says 
William Pawley, former ranking State De- 
partment official, and not so, said many 
others who testified under oath to the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee’ that 
they tried desperately, but in vain, to warn 
our Government that Castro’s pro-Com- 
munist past was well known and a matter of 
record. Not so, said Nathaniel Weyl, a former 
Communist in the thirties, who wrote the 
book “Red Star Over Cuba” (a 50-cent paper- 
back), and who states in this book, quote: 
“Had American officials and publicists made a 
diligent and serious study of the role of Fidel 
Castro in the Bogotá uprising, they could 
scarcely have escaped the conclusion that, 
as early as 1948, he was not merely an enemy 
of the United States, but a trusted Soviet 
agent as well. 

The loss of Cuba was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the American people. As a matter 
of research, however, there was no real ex- 
cuse for missing Fidel Castro’s Communist 
connections. This could only have happened 
to a misinformed or an uninformed America. 

You demand to know who is at fault for 
these situations, and I must tell you that 
you and I are the real culprits. You and I 
have slept while the forces of socialism and 
communism have marched up to the lith 
hour of victory. 

If I could only accomplish one thing to- 
day, I hope I have aroused your searching 
interest in these matters. For those who 
would dismiss this talk as sensationalism, I 
challenge you to look at the facts, read and 
study the problem. The facts are all about 
us if we will only learn. 

There is a saying that some politicians lead 
public opinion, and some follow public opin- 
ion, but no politician overlooks public 
opinion. 

Become really informed—do what you 
will—do what you must, and remember, for 
evil to prevail, it is necessary only for good 
men to do nothing. 

I believe that if our people become in- 
telligently aware of these situations, a rise 
of public opinion would produce an intelli- 
gent solution to these problems. 

Isn't it a paradox that we who have the 
most to lose seem to care the least? 

What a tragedy it would be if these lofty 
mountains and fertile green valleys around 
Rutherfordton should fall to those who seek 
to destroy God and the dignity of man. 

We are the last bastion of hope—we must 
not fail. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
OUR PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am glad to see the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kine] is still in the 
Chamber, because I was hoping that he 
would take his allotted time to deliver 
orally the message that he put in the 
Recorp which obviously is very critical 
of the American Medical Association. I 
do not know what is contained in that 
statement. However, I shall read it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and if it is 
along the line of the remarks that the 
gentleman from California made for the 
record during the Ways and Means 
Committee hearings on the health care 
bill, I certainly intend to take the floor 
to rebut this statement, just as I did in 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now the interesting thing to me is the 
fact that the Committee on Ways and 
Means held about 10 days of public hear- 
ings in which this material was dis- 
cussed and made available, and for over 
4 months these hearings were not 
printed up and made available to the 
public. Several times I made public 
statements raising the question, Where 
are these public hearings on health care 
for the aged conducted by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means? I did this be- 
cause there is much data and much im- 
portant information that the people of 
this country ought to know about in the 
hearings. It was not until after the 
White House regional conference to “in- 
form” the people on this subject had 
been completed that these hearings were 
made available, and I can assure the 
Congress that had this materia] been 
available to the public, a great many of 
the statements made by the people who 
participated in this propaganda cam- 
paign would not have been made because 
these same statements had been made, 
contradicted and rebutted in open pub- 
lice hearings. It is about time, I might 
say, that these hit-and-run tactics of 
criticizing distinguished people because 
of disagreement with them, of attacking 
their motives by putting statements into 
the Recorp without delivering them on 
the floor of the House—so that those of 
us who might disagree might have an 
opportunity at the time to disagree—be 
stopped. 

I might say that I am aware of the 
fact that the press has a press release on 
the statement by the gentleman from 
California. I have seen one or two of 
the sentences and again this is going to 
be one of these hit-and-run attacks at- 
tacking the integrity, as I suspect is in 
this statement I shall read tomorrow, of 
the people in the American Medical 
Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not take the floor 
to deliver this kind of remarks. I took 
the floor in order to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House some very important 
material on health insurance for our 
people. 

In the Ways and Means Committee 
hearings on health services for the aged 
under the social security system there 
appears a report on guaranteed lifetime 
health insurance programs for persons 
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over the age of 65 and for persons under 
age 65, pages 819 through 840. 

Incidentally, these printed hearings 
finally became available to the Congress 
and the public about the second week of 
December 1961, over 4 months after the 
hearings were completed and after the 
White House Regional Conferences “to 
inform the public” were safely completed 
around the country without interference 
from the embarrassing and damaging 
facts which these hearings contain. I 
recommend to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and to the reporting profession and 
to the general public to obtain copies of 
these four volumes and glean through 
them for the material presented in 
public hearings which bear on this im- 
portant subject. Testimony presented 
by witnesses in public hearings before 
congressional committees are unlike 
press releases or press leaks by “uniden- 
tified, but informed spokesmen” in that 
they must run the gauntlet of rebuttal 
and contradiction by those who hold 
differing views. The data contained in 
these hearings are tested, bear the names 
of the witnesses who vouched for their 
accuracy. If one wants to get informa- 
tion rather than propaganda about the 
subject of health care for the aged, read 
these hearings, the prepared statements, 
the cross-examinations and the rebuttals. 

Since these hearings were held much 
has happened in the dynamic field of 
health insurance. The field is growing 
so rapidly that one cannot rest with 
studies made even a few months back. 
In September the Connecticut 65 plan 
went into operation—see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 107, part 8, pages 10715- 
10717 for reports of its development. It 
has proved to be a startling success and 
is now being studied by States and groups 
throughout our country. I shall place in 
the Recor in the next few days an up- 
to-date report of this plan. 

However, I want to place in the 
Recorp at this time a letter I received 
from the Health Insurance Association 
of America giving an up-to-date list of 
guaranteed lifetime health insurance 
policies for persons over age 65 and for 
persons under age 65. I commented on 
the preparation of the first edition of 
this pamphlet last year—daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, August 31, 1961, pages 
A6900-A6901. 

It is a tragedy that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare does 
not help in disseminating the good news 
of the health insurance that is available 
in our society so that our people can 
avail themselves of it and, at the same 
time, be informed of the way our dy- 
namic private enterprise system tackles 
a social problem when it begins to ap- 


ar. 

We should never forget that the health 
cost problem of our aged is the result of 
the success, not the failure, of our pri- 
vate health care system. People are 
living 10 to 15 years longer than antici- 
pated at the time of their birth because 
of the amazing strides we have made in 
medicine, surgery, hospitalization, nurs- 
ing, drugs, and other techniques that 
relate to health. 

The quality of health care has im- 
proved greatly and, though we get much 
more health for our dollar today than 
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we did before, the actual dollars we spend 
on health care is greater. 

We have had to develop the necessary 
insurance techniques to meet this new 
cost problem that the success of our 
health care system produced. This we 
have been doing in a remarkable way. 
It is demonstrated by this new up-to- 
date chart I am putting in the Recorp. 

Lest anyone believe the lame defense 
put up by those who seek to denigrate 
our great health insurance profession 
that the policies do not have broad cov- 
erage, or that the fine print robs the 
insured of the benefits paid for, let me 
give the amount of benefits paid by pri- 
vate health insurance companies in 1960: 
$5.7 billion—this is over four times the 
amount, $1.3 billion, paid out in 1950. 
It is almost one-third the entire amount 
our society spent on all health care in 
1960, and it is over one-third the amount 
spent by the nongovernmental sector of 
our society—minus Armed Forces, vet- 
erans, and public assistance rolls. 

Incidentally our society spends as 
much on recreation as it does on health 
and almost as much on liquor and tobac- 
co. Certainly this indicates that if our 
people decided to spend more on their 
health care they would have the pur- 
chasing power to do so. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In August 1961, Mr. 
H. Lewis Rietz, president of the Health In- 
surance Association of America, submitted 
to the Ways and Means Committee during its 
hearings on health services for the aged un- 
der the social security system a report on 
guaranteed lifetime health insurance for per- 
sons over age 65 and for persons under age 65. 

It was indicated that the report was not all 
inclusive but was representative of policies 
then available. 

Since that time more plans have been de- 
veloped and additional insurance companies 
have offered policies of this type. As a re- 
sult, a second edition of the report has been 
compiled as of January 1, 1962. While this 
report is more comprehensive than that pre- 
viously made, it should be said that it un- 
doubtedly does not cover all of the policies 
available but is more representative than 
those listed in the previous report. 

Because of the public interest concerning 
the availability of means of financing health 
care for the senior citizens, I am enclosing 
a copy of this latest report for your informa- 
tion. 

Most cordially, 
ROBERT R. NEAL. 
HEALTH INSURANCE INSTITUTE REPORT ON 

GUARANTEED LIFETIME HEALTH INSURANCE 

FOR PERSONS OVER 65—For PERSONS UNDER 

65 


Tođay Americans, 65 years of age and over, 
have available to them a variety of health 
insurance plans and policies provided by 
insurance companies which guarantee life- 
time protection against health care costs. 

These health insurance programs help 
policyholders meet the expenses of both 
serious and catastrophic illnesses and in- 
juries. They offer a wide range of benefits 
which can be selected to meet the individ- 
ual’s budgetary situation and health care 
requirements. 

This report, compiled from material pub- 
lished as of January 1, 1962, contains a broad 
selection of the many health insurance plans 
and policies now available which offer pro- 
tection guaranteed to be renewed for the 
lifetime of the insured person. This listing, 
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although lengthy, should not be considered 
all-inclusive. 

The selected yearly premiums shown in 
each of the following sections refer to the 
cost ranges of the plans as listed. Benefits 
listed within each program show the mini- 
mum and maximum amounts available— 
along with the entrance ages required for 
application. 

It does not take into consideration per- 
sons over 65 who are working and protected 
under employer group health insurance 
plans nor the growing trend in extending 
the benefits of such employer plans to re- 
tired employees. Rather, it outlines a repre- 
sentation of plans and policies from which 
noninsured 65-plus people can select their 
health insurance protection. 

For those persons who have not as yet 
reached the senior citizen years, this report 
also contains many health insurance plans 
whose guaranteed protection can be carried 
into their older age. Some of these plans 
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become fully paid up at 65 with their bene- 
fits continuing for life. 


I. SENIOR CITIZEN HOSPITAL-SURGICAL GROUP 
AND GROUP APPROACH PLANS 

Selected yearly premium range: 678-6108; 
65 and over. 

These plans, providing hospital and sur- 
gical expense benefits to those 65 and over, 
are offered by insurance companies under a 
mass enrollment technique. Enrollment can 
be either made during specified time periods 
on a statewide basis or “all-year-’round” by 
personal application on reaching age 65. 

Offering hospital room-and-board benefits 
up to $10 a day, these plans pay benefits 
for as long as 31-140 days during hospital 
confinement. Additional benefits are paid to 
help meet other extra hospital expenses such 
as drugs, laboratory fees, surgical charges, 
and even the costs of care in nursing homes. 

Applicants are eligible irrespective of their 
past medical histories and without medical 
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examinations. Some plans, however, require 
the newly insured person with a preexisting 
health condition to wait 6 months before 
benefits are available for that particular con- 
dition, 

Protection of these plans cannot be ter- 
minated for any individual policyholder— 
only for State residents as a group. Simi- 
larly, premium charges can only be adjusted 
for an entire State group—not on an in- 
dividual policyholder basis. 

An association group plan, sponsored by 
the American Association of Retired Persons, 
is available to persons 65 and over after first 
joining the association for a membership 
fee of $2. This plan provides benefits for 
hospital, surgical, and hospital outpatient 
treatment. It also has optional benefits cov- 
ering doctor visits, nursing home care, and 
extended hospitalization periods. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed is for all persons 
65 and over, at a universal premium charge. 


TABLE I. Senior citizen hospital-surgical group and group approach plans 
[No medical examination; no health requirement; group protection) 


Name of plan 


Group hospital-surgical plan: 1 American Associa- 
tion of Retired Perens, Washington, D.O. 


ptional benefits: 50 doctor calls each year 
ital, home, — — — —＋ — above 


eductible, postoperati 
29 days’ additional hospital room and yong eer: at 
$7.50a8 day. 12-month wait: eA, tb con- 
ditions hospitalized in 12 months preceding 


65. ta plan: 1 TeS ape AN Casualty Co., Chicago, be 


6-month waiting period on preexisting con- 
ditions. (In addition allmen! 


ge ing period ony on ena 

on on conditions 

with medical 3 7. 

Senior health plan: Ministers Life & Casualty 
Union, Minnes; Minn. 


ated or 
for all poi 
— security plan: $ Mutual of Omaha, Omaha 
ebr. 


a waiting period on preexisting con- 
In-hospital TA —— Retired Teachers A 
sootetion, Washi K 


ta. C 


benefit: 50 doctor visits (home, of- 


and n home). 12-month waiting 


12-month 8 * 7. hospital 
conditions. Programs enroll- 
ment to New York State retired t teachers, 


Fund —— Group, San — 


days od age 70). 


Above a $100 
deductible 80 


of 
$1,000, 


140 (reduced to 70 | To —_ by assign- | 8150 


Extra benefits 


(1) Outpatient emergency accident. 


(1) Outpatient emer; 


accident; 
(2) home nursing; (3 


myelitis, 


(1) Nursing or convalescent home: $5 
a honk up to 55 days following 5 days 


(1) Outpatient cs Perma! service; (2 
perative nursing home; 3) A 


tal medical. 
(1) Out treatment; (2) post- 
operative nursing home. 


a Outpatient treatment; (2) in- 
ospital ee (3) postoperative 
poring home care. 


(1) Inhospital outpationt 
88 (3) pretecho Pi nursing 
a) W — 2) w doctor 
—— © ont- 


5 e; 
patient treatment; (4) postoperstive 
nursing home eare. 


Tas/$10,0 10,00 
4 Maximum $1,200 for h 10 


any one year; over age 70, L 


sot yi Silica des ae ceils ag bene 11. 


no Side 
plan, ational Retired Teachers Association's out-of-hospital major medical pl: 
„miscellaneous and nursing care in table lV P. 14. at y; 2 
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If. SENIOR CITIZEN LIFETIME GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE HOSPITAL-SURGICAL EXPENSE PLANS 

Selected yearly premium range: $86.60- 
$244.75; male 65. 

Americans, past 60, who desire hospital 
and/or surgical expense protection on a 
guaranteed renewable individual or family 
basis can choose from a multitude of insur- 
ance companies’ policies. 
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These policies generally offer hospital 
room-and-board benefits from $5 to $25 a 
day with a wide selection of additional bene- 
fits for extra hospital expenses. Surgical 
allowances under these policies can range 
up to $500. 

As with other guaranteed renewable life- 
time policies, the insured person only can 
terminate the policy and the insurance com- 
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pany can only adjust premiums by policy- 
holder class. 

Benefits are paid for periods from 31 to 
365 days. Entrance ages for applicants are 
61 and over. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the policies listed was calculated 
zor a man of 65 at maximum policy bene- 

ts. 


Taste II. Senior citizen lifetime guaranteed renewable hospital-surgical expense plans 


Company 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.. 


$50, or $100 deductible. 


Amereln Nath gow hows passed ce Co., Galveston, Tex- 


Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Richmond, va 


Bankers Life Co,, Des Moines, IowWa 
Business Men's Assurance Co. of America, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


The Orange, Ne Insurance Co. of America, East 


mal $25, or $100 deductible. 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bing- 


tisurance Co., F 

$50 or $100 deductible. 

Empire K tate Mutual Life Insurance Co., James- 
town, N. 

Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Co., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

8 American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 


0. 
Optional $50 or $100 deductible. 
Girardian Insurance Co., Dallas, Te: 


Boston, 
Mandatory $25 deductible. 
— National Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, 


Lumbermens Mutual e Chicago, III. 

Mandatory $25 deductible. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. 
Life Insurance Co., 


onarch ane, Mass... 
Optional $25 or $50 Pi ai optional 
benefit: supplementary acciden 


Mutual Life ce Co. of New York, New 
York, N.Y. 
ptional $25 or $50 deductible. 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus, 5 


New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. y. 


Manda’ $25 deductib! 
tert peeti gi Life & —— Co., Minne- 


ae ti onal benefits: . ident; 
on: accident; 


ical. 
ond at bie bene o et Ohio... 
cnn gy notes Dac, e teas e 
ifie Mutual 3 = 
8 M Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 


Optional $30, $40, or $50 deductible. 
Prudential Insurance Co, of America, Newark, 


7 deen $50 deductible. 
Reserve ng ac ce Co., Dallas, Te 
“ disease 


See footnotes at end of table. 


$10, $15, 
$20. 
$6 to 815. 


$5 to 815. 
$8 to $15. 


Duration of stay 
(days) 


50 (in 12 consecu- | $100, 81 Ke 
tive months). . 


$200 surgical; year! $300 medical in — — home, office 
with additional A for treatments; nurse benefit — ; accident. 


ee surgical | Entrance 


— 75 


Ee AE 80 


age up Extra benefits 
to— 


80+| (1) Outpatient surgery. 


75+ hos spital, home — (2) medical, 
03) nursing 


ore men e Polio- 
v toes 0 


mye 


75 9 } Poliomyelitis, 
1) Emergency accident. 


7 |0) service: O) e surgery; (2) yey 
emergency acciden 
inbospital ical. 8 
80 (1) — a aceident. 
75 | (1) Outpatient hospital emergency ac- 
cident; (2) inhospital medical. 
80 | (1) Registered eerie, home- 
che a medical; out- 
79 Bans Pongal — (2) hospital 


0 Fanhospltaf medical. 


80 | (1) Ambulance service; (2) emergency 
2 (3) nursing expense up to 


60+) (1) Guaranteed lifetime premium. 


74 


oF (1) Inhospital medical, 


80 | (1) Poliomyelitis. 


71+| 0) Emergency accident. 


75 | (1) Emergency hospital accident, 
80 | (4) Poliomyelitis, 
61+ 


(1) Poliomyelitis, 


65+) (1) Inhospital medical; (2) home nurs- 
ing; (3) outpatient expense; (4) nurs- 


me. 
TERN 75 | @) Additional ital allowance for 
major surgery; (2) poliomyelitis. 
— 70 
75 
ae 8 
5 75 | @) Poliomyelitis. 


7 ital ite d for 
Oh Orient O AE nia OELE 
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Taste II. Senior citizen lifetime guaranteed renewable hospital-surgical expense plans—Continued 


Company 


$5 to 820. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America, $200 to 8400. 85 | @) Inhospital medical; ) emer- 
Worcester, Mass. gency accident. 
cnet Pett berries Life I C $5 to $20. $100 to $400... 6 0 Outpatient hospital; (2) private 
Tea rotective Mu nsurance Co., i ia ; val 
Lancaster, Pa, $5 to 815. 120... —— 2200 to $980 s $100 to 8200 85 nurse in home, 5 
Optional $25, $50 or $100 deductible. 
rave elers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn $5. to 818. 50................. 3 my b 22 to ie $200 to 8800. 75+] (1) Emergency accident. 
lays+, 
$150, 
Sr Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, | $5 to $25_| 31.-.--..--..------ A $125 or $50 | $200, $300, 8400 70 
$50 deductible; optional benefit; In- 
medical, ; diagnostic expense. 
Washington National Insurance Co., Evanston, | $ to 812. 31 $80 to $120_____.__. $200 to 8800 61+] (1) Emergency accident. 
0 $25, $50 or $100 deductible 
Oboe National Life Insurance Co., Oshkosh, | $10 to . Ist day, $45 to $400 to 3500 7 75 
Wis. $25. $112.50 7610 
each day there- 
after for remain- 
der of benefit 
aly 7 days+ 
40 to $350. 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co., Woodmen Acci- | $5 to $25.) 100_.....-...--..-. $100 to 5200 $150 to 8450 70+ 
dent & Life Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Optio $50 or $100 deductible; op- 
ti benefit: tnhospi medical 
Co., Omaha, Nebr . $6 to 620. 31—— $50 to 8200 —— $150 to 8800 75 |0 9 (2) outpatient acci- 


1 With ee anh $125 to $500; with $100 deductible, $250 to $1,000. 


3 Man deductible. 
With — $60 or $100 deductible, 
í With optional $50 deductible. 


I. WEEKLY OR DAILY BENEFIT SENIOR CITIZEN 
HOSPITAL EXPENSE PLANS—GROUP APPROACH 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE FOR LIFE 
Selected yearly premium range: $54- 

$168.50; male 65. 

These policies pay a stated dollar allow- 
ance, ranging from $25 to $210, for a maxi- 
mum number of weeks while the insured 
person is under hospital care. Benefits pro- 
vided are designed to meet the added ex- 
penses of the policyholder’s hospitalization. 


room and d, 60 
#30 additional —— 


5 Other plans available: $6 daily room and 180 $250 dail 
er a dag, 20 8 onto 9 board, days, surgical; $4 y 


maximum 365 days. 


h year in force to 
Surgical — ec vip 9 by daily room and board. 


Under a group approach plan, persons 65 
and over can make application for this pro- 
tection during specified enrollment 
The plan is issued regardless of the appli- 
cant's present health condition and without 
medical examination, 

Premiums can be modified only for the 
entire state group and protection cannot be 
terminated for an individual policyholder— 
only for the group as a whole. This partic- 
ular group-type plan is issued as a sup- 


plement to a basic “Senior Security” health 
insurance plan. (See sec. I.) 

Under teed renewable policies which 
provide benefits for lifetime, the insured 
person has the sole right of policy termina- 
tion, The insurance company can adjust 
premiums only on a policyholder class basis. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed was calculated 
for a man 65 years of age at maximum week- 
ly plan benefits. 


TABLE III. Weekly or daily benefit senior citizen hospital expense plans—Group approach and guaranteed renewable for life 


Company Maximum benefit 
American Casualty Co. of Reading, Reading, Pa. . AAA 
Duration of stay after 65—13 weeks’ hospitalization each 
accident or illness. 
Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex.: 
(RRR ETRE STB REELS! NR, Se ee — . P. ͤ Soe eRe Up 2 50 weeks 1 


Over 60.. 
Insurance Co. of North ‘America, Philadelphia, 1 Pa.: Over 65.. 


plan for under 65 


Same 
Aroa t 1 Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.: 


$25 or $50 a week to $150 a weck p to 13 weeks hospitalization each accident or 74 
$25 or a EEEE E E A Up to 60 weeks each accident or 59 
4 weeks 65. 
% A · Up to 50 weeks hospitalization... ue anmunnem on 65+ 
$5a 32 $a — and $10 a day, with optional | 365 days hospitalization each accident or illness.. 75 
.-.-| $100 a month to $400 a month 2. ge eee — 80 


1 After policy is in force for 1 year, 10 additional weeks will be added for each of the next 5 years making a total of 50 additional weeks, 


3 This plan pays monthly benefit. 


IV. SENIOR CITIZEN CATASTROPHIC EXPENSE PLANS 

Selected yearly premium range: $55- 
$211.75; male 65. 

Under these policies, persons 65 and over 
can choose benefits toward the expenses of 
prolonged hospital and/or medical care. 
Each of these plans has a “deductible” fea- 
ture which the insured person must satisfy 
before policy benefits commence. Some have 


a sharing of expenses (coinsurance) by the 
policyholder above the specified “deductible.” 

All the plans listed have a lifetime guar- 
antee. Requirements for enrollment vary 
according to whether a group or individual 
insurance technique is used. Dependent 
upon the particular plan, there may or may 
not be a health requirement for application. 

Benefits under these plans for hospital 


and/or medical catastrophic expenses can 
reach a maximum of $7,500-$10,000. 

A recent innovation in Connecticut by 
insurance companies has made available to 
all residents 65 and over a statewide plan 
offering protection against catastrophic 
medical expenses and basic hospital charges. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed was calculated for 
a man 65 years of age with full plan benefits. 
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Taste IV.—Senior citizen catastrophic expense plans 


Entrance 
Name of plan Maximum benefit Coinsurance age up Renewability 
Senior citizen ae hospital plans: 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, III $5,000. .....----..---.-----| 8500 No colnsurance 165+ Group soproni; 
see, 
Plan covers hospital charges for room and board 
to limit of $25 a day together with hospital miscel- 
laneous services. 
8 Fund Insurance Group, San Francisco, | 810, 000 . 8200 —— 20 pereent . anans 65 Do. 
8 n 
together with — miscellaneous services; 
monta mano period only on conditions he: 
medica i 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. V.. . $5,000 with $15 a ay hos- 0 — Ae A AN 65+-| Guaranteed renew- 
xtra benefits—medical and private nurse in pital room for 180 days able for 
hospital; nursing home, _ $250 surgical sched- 
$10.000 with $25 a day | $50%............-...---|.---0 §_..-22..------------ 654+ Do. 
hospital room for 240 0 
. with $500 8 
e. 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr $5,000 with $25 a day hos- | $250 to 8500 20 percent 65 Do. 
Extra e eee pote duty nursing. pital room. 
Senior citizen major medical 5 821 pane 
American Association of Re ersons, Washington, | $10,000 Gifetime),“ $2,500 yose 20 pexcent b..osnoonsicndn 65+| Group contract non- 
D.C. (yearly).4 for out-of-hospital eancelable for 
expenses, individual, 


6 months’ waiting ie per riod only on conditions with 
medical history within 6 months prior to effective 
date of contract. 


Connecticut State plan: Associated Connecticut Health uo ; See 85,000 165+-| Lifetime unless ter- 
yearly). 


co Co. minated for all 
Basic hospital plan available if desired. residents of State, 
Lifetime guarantee 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr 75+ ess 0 
0,000 $1,000. M change in health, 
National Retired Teachers Association, Washington, 210 000 10 reh. $2,500 | $100 in calendar year 20 percent (00 Group contract 
D. O. (yearly).° for out-of-hospital noncancelable 
6 months’ waiting period wron conditions with for individual, 
cal history within 6 months prior to effective 
date of contract. Open on enrollment only to re- 
tired teachers. 
Washington National Insurance Co., Evanston, III.: 
o E E OE E $1,000 1 to $6,000 1 ao ee eT eh saa Internal limits on hospita J 69 | Guaranteed renew- 
d $750. room and board; conva- able for life. 
lescent home; teed al 45 
physician and priva 
n gsi 20 per- 
cent coinsurance on mis- 
cellaneous hospital: serv- 
ices; ambulance; X-rays; 
laboratory tests; drugs; 
medical su ee bo 
rental of cal er 
ment; —— an 3 
vate nursing servi 
PID teem eatin E SAS S $1,000 11 to $2,500 1... ar ond = — — 70 Do. 
an y 
Optional benefit—guarantee right to increase 
coverage in future without evidence of insur- 
ability. 
a 
1 Plan available only to people 65 and over regardless of medical history and without of private nurse upto $18a garmen expenses not to exceed the $5,000 yearly maximum, 
ical examination during enrollment periods. 1 only to residents of the State of Connecticut 65 years of age or pi fig Sept. 1, 
2 Available only to members of the PED lan. 


3 Deductible and coinsurance appl; for miscellaneous hospital services, 7 Opolce of deductibles available with all maximum benefits, 
medical and private duty nursing; plan n pays percent of such ch and 100 per- With internal limits, plan poms yo percent ot specified medical expenses out of 
cent of other services up to the aggregate ma: hi benefit each accident or illness. hospital or 155 marti home up to imum. 
With internal limits, plan pays 80 percent of specified medical expenses in hospital, 10 No age li 
home, or 5 — home to annual maximum on out-of-hospital expenses. 11 These are designed on a unit value schedule with ray ranging from $2 to 
000 lifetime plan also available. $6 (plan A); 10 1 to $5 (plan B). Maximum benefits listed are in dollar — ol the 
` Plan pays 100 percent of the ist $250 for hospital charges including miscellaneous | minimum and maximum number of unit values available under the plan: 
services and room and board to $18 a day and 80 percent thereafter; 80 percent of surgical 12 Mandatory deductibles for family income over $30,000; with other — 
ees according to $600 schedule; 80 percent of physicians’ fees up to $6 a day; 80 percent coverage, $500 and $750 deductible. 


v. ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL~SURGICAL EXPENSE holder. As outlined here, they cover basic Catastrophic expense policies for hospital 
PLANS PROVIDING CONTINUATION OF PROTEC- hospital, surgical, and doctor charges as well and/or medical expenses of this type have 
TION REGARDLESS OF CHANGES IN HEALTH as major or catastrophic hospital and med- serine binenn 8 . 
Selected yearly premium ranges: 352.70 — ical expenses. ucinio: amounts vary from 000. 

$83 (basic ret HERRE 59; 840.865 (cata- The range of benefits for basic policies is Under catastrophic hospital and major 

strophic hospital plan); §83-$91 (major from $5-$25 toward dally hospital room-and- medical expense policies, the insured person 
medical plan). board charges with additional allowances for aber ing Pays 20-25 percent of expenses 

These plans, covering both those over and extra hospital services. Surgical benefits go The selected yearly premium ranges noted 
under 65 years of age, will guarantee the as high as $500. Policies will provide bene- above for the plans listed were calculated for 
continuation of their protection without re- fits from 60 to 1,000 days for each illness or for a man of 59 years of age at various benefit 
gard to a change in the health of the policy- injury. levels. ; 


TABLE V.— Additional hospital-surgical expense plans providing continuation of protection regardless of change in health 
I. Nondeterioration health plans—policies that cannot be canceled or terminated because of physical change in the insured: 


Miscellaneous Maximum surgi- Entrance 
extras cal schedule 


Company Extra benefits 


aration 0 re 89 home; (2) emergency acci- 


$6 to 825. 1,000 t-n $100 for 1st 14 | $250 to 8500 59 


E j= 
optional benefits—In-hospital medical; ma- cars ee for 44 s peor Oy eaten Goeth 
ore, 4 
. „/ 86 to 810. 100. 2 Oo for e lst t $250 to 8500 60 : } poliomyelitis; Ree 
44 gine or more, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste V.— Additional hospital-surgical expense plans providing continuation of protection regardless of change in health—Continued 


Company 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
f Conn.: 


ford, 


Extra benefits 


. 22-----onsannnnosncenscna=| $200 to 8400 60 | (1) In-hospital medical. 
Mandatory $50 deductible before 65. 
8 3 3 ͤ —2— $100 to 8200 $200 to $400. 75+ Do. 
uct: 
what National asualty G0. ond du Lac, Wis.: 
Seat ae ane TO cate pet pate $100 for first 14 59 are accident; (2) ambu- 
Optional benefits—in-hospital medical; ma- days; for 44 . (3) poliom: tis; 
r Optio additional accidental death. days or more. t accident; (5) acciden 
Senior citizen f -- $100 for first 14 60+ a 
Optional I benefits in-hospital medical; ad- days; $300 for 44 
M alte accidental death bi Sei A: 
oi ebr.: 
“Life time ‘pet ——— 7 5 $240 allocated 59 | (1) Maternity. 
Optional benefits—accidental death; in- benefits or 80 
hospital medion accident expense; outpatient paron og ae 
R Pioo deductible 
to $1,000 maxi- 
mum. 
Senior citizen... ..--....-..----.--------------| $5 to 20. 90...-.-.--.---.----|----- 8 74 
Optional benefits —aceidental death; in- 
hospital l monica sadni — . outpatient 
Wisconsin National Life Tos. ‘Co. 10. Oshkosh, Wis.. 50 percent of first | $400 to 500 3_.....- 65 
Optional benefits—emergency hi ital acei- $100; 100 per- 
dent or sickness; in-hospital medical; private tt er. 
duty nursing. 
1100 days after age 61. 230 days after age 65. Surgical schedule determined by daily room and board. 
Company Maximum benefit Deductible 


Catastrophic hospital plan: Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr....------------------- 
medical treatment after 3d visit before 65; after 6th 


Minor medical expense oe 3 $500 
visit after 65; $150 to $375 surgical schedule. 


1 $250 deductible also available at higher premium 
This plan covers hospital and nurse, medical and surgical paar in hospital. 
3 $750 and $1,000 deductibles also available at lower premiums. 


vI. GUARANTEED RENEWABLE LIFETIME HOS- 
PITAL-SURGICAL EXPENSE PLANS—ISSUED TO 
PERSONS UNDER 65 YEARS OF AGE 
Selected yearly premium range: 

$233.60; male, 55. 

These policies provide protection against 
hospital and surgical expenses for the life- 
time of the persons insured under them. 
The protection of these policies can only be 
terminated by the insured person through 
nonpayment of the premium. The insur- 
ance company reserves the right to adjust 
the policy premium by policyholder class— 
not on an individual basis. Some of these 


$84.80- 


Major medical plan: Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr 


plans are available with hospital benefits only 
and as a result have lower premium charges. 

Extra benefits, as listed under these pro- 
grams, are included in each plan for the 
same premium; optional benefits can be 
added for an additional premium. 

Some guaranteed renewable lifetime hos- 
pital-surgical expense policies require the 
insured person to pay a small initial amount 
(called deductible amount) of his hospital- 
surgical expenses before policy benefits start. 
Many of these policies, however, require no 
deductible amount or make it an optional 
choice of the insured person—in such cases, 
premiums are calculated according to the 
method selected. 


Coinsurance | Entrance age 
up to— 


20 percent... 
25 percent... 


25 percent... 


Some guaranteed policies continue the 
same benefits throughout the lifetime of the 
insured person; others reduce benefits at 65 
years of age or provide a fixed amount of 
benefits above 65 for lifetime. Many policies 
provide dividends which help reduce their 
yearly premium charges. 

Premium charges of health insurance pol- 
icies are determined by many factors: the 
applicant’s age, sex, commonly the number 
of family members included, and the amount 
of benefits chosen. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the programs listed was calculated 
for a man of 55 years of age at maximum 
plan benefits. 


TABLE VI.—Guaranteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical expense plans—Issued to persons under 65 years of age 


Daily Entrance 
Company room Duration of stay Miscellaneous Maximum surgical | age up Extra benefits 
and (days) extras schedule to— 
Aetna Life Insurance , Hartford, Conn to$20_| 365_............... 8400 8600 ; j 
Optional $25, 8 e 85 to$: 365. $100 to $150 to 50 | (1) Maternity; (2) emergency accident. 
tion of stay after 05, 90 days; $50 to $200 mis- 
en Life & Casualty Co., Park Ridge, soto . $100 to 8800 —— $200 to 8300 —— 6 | (1) Maternity; (2) ambulance service. 
Mandatory $50 rn ge A ate lif 
time benefit $1,000 1,000 aiii 4 
* National 9 Co., Galveston, 85 to 525. 365 $425 77 assign- n 64 Be, ee agen (2) medical- 
Tex —.— es 15 14 25 ome, office; (3) nursing 
eae Life Insurance Co., Richmond, Va $5 to 818. 00 Ist day: 820 to $200 to 8200 165+] (1) Maternity; (2) emergency acci- 
ptional benefits: Additional hospital and $72; 7 days+: dent; 1 poliomyelitis; (4) accidental 
Pi expense allowance at extra premium. to $180, death and dismemberment before 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Towa.-........---- $5 to $25.| 36 5 to 88755. to r 1) P: elitis; 7 
Duration of stay ay 20 days; $50 to K “si oer N bab le * R 
$250 miscellaneous ex 
W National Life * Co., Montclair, | $10 to ꝗꝗA— — $200 to 8500 —— $250 to 8500. (1) Pg —.— physician (before 65); 
N.J. 2) supp! ntary accident medical 
Optional $50 deductible. fore 65); (3) maternity; (4) emer- 
Duration of stay after 65, 35 days; $100 to gency accident, 
$250 miscellaneous extras $10 to S ee ee $100 to $250.....--- $200 to $500......-- Do. 


Optional $50 deductible. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste VI. Guaranteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical expense plans—Issued to persons under 65 years of age—Continued 


Company 


tea Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, Mass 
Duration of stay after 65, 60 days; $50 to $200 
miscellaneous extras 6 or more days. 
Bees Men’s Assurance Co, of America, Kansas 


Optional $25 deductible. 
Duration of stay after 65, 30 days; $160 mis- 


cellaneous extras, 
Capitol Life Insurance Co., Denver, Colo 
Optional benefits: In- Hospital medical; pri- 
vate duty nursing. 
Colonial le — Co. of America, East 
Orange, N. J. 
8 $50 or $100 deductible; N 
$25 deductible, 5 of stay after 65, 90 
days; miscellaneous extras reduced 50 Dlagbarn- 
Columbian Mutual Life? 5 — Co., B 
"Duration of he arren os, 65, 30 — at 
cial Travel tual Accident Associa- 


Utica, N. 
AA S written in 5 
renewable lifetime accident an: 


ira nag Mutual Life Insurance Oo., James- 


. 
Farmers = Traders Life Insurance Co., Syra- 
3 ne anys, 
Federal * r hienon 


00. „St. Louis, 
Optional $0 or $100 deductible; ;optional ben- 


. Co., Dallas, Ten 


een Insurance. Co., „Dallas, 


Benefits reduced at 65 to senior citizen plan. 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co., Houston, Tex. 


Duration of stay after 65, 45 days; $80 to $200 
e. Winnipeg, Mani- 


andatory 8 tible, 
Duration * 65: 31 92 ; $56.25 
8187.50 wp 


mum 7 75 soh 
Guardian Life 8 New York, N. 
Mandatory $15 to $75 € 8 ble. 
Bg gee renewable versary near- 
est 65th birth with ri t of conversion 


day 
without ordonon of 8 to company’s 
senior citizen lifetime plan. ig 


> 


t reduction in misce! extras, 
minois. Mutual Life & Casualty Co. bit pins _ 
83 benefit: 


ene Accidental death 
r eduction in in both plans to 40 days’ duration 
of stay after 
Indiana Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
o ar Areke s eductibie. 
Inter-Ocean rg Co., r Ohio 
Duration of stay after 65: 60 days. 


Inter-State Assurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
cat gd $25 dedu ctible. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


ry $25 deductible. 
ten ene teen on o 
60 days duration of stay; $80 to $200 
— 
Atlanta, Ga 


Optional 715 Tae le. 
of stay after 65, 31 ae 
BO... 


Iii Life Insurance Co., Green: 
. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Jon 4 


room Duration of stay Extra benefits 
and (days) 
board 
~| $5 to $20.) 120. 255 | (1) Maternity; (2) ambulance service, 
$7 to 25. 365. To 5800 (1) Maternity; (2) out-of-hospital nurs- 
ing care. 
2 to $15.) 120. $50 to 8150 ) Maternity; (2) emergency accident. 
$5 to 820. 368 . $75 to 8800 8400 (1) Maternity dn famil Hey); 
yo ial m edical; @ . — 
$5 to 825. 100. $75 to S875 . . . $250 to 250 (1) Maternity; (2) emergency accident, 
te T | GRD aa 
1 — a |S S$: See (1) Maternity; (2) emergency accident. 
To 25 Oe Em iy po asenti (2) open 
$5 to $20.| 120. $504 to $200 t... 0 t ital 
9285 . a — ee — = 
$5 to $25.| 365. $100 to 8200. $100 to 8400 Maternity (in > 
$25 of Maternity y 1 EN @) m 
$5 to $20,| 180. $50 to 500 In-hospital medical; 
$20. 2 —— ~ medical; (2) hospital 
$7 to $20.) 90. J Ist day:$28to | $150 to 8400 Materni 5 
09 5 A2 tz: (2) emergency accident; 
$5 to $25. 00 e eee (2) complica- 
cations of pregnancy, 
$10 to 100. $30 to 5100 8800 (1) Ambulance service 
accident; (3) mately a 10 
policy); (4) nurse 
$8 to 628. 150. 1 
28 to 820. 305.— . $160 to 8400 aa 5 r medical; (2) emergency 
$8 to $20. we — accident. 
$7.50 to | 385. 222.2 e 
— (1) Maternity. 
$5 to . ) Maternity; (2) in-hospital medical. 
n Ist day: to $100; 99 
Z: y $100; $200 to $300... 59 | (1) Emergency accident, 
e 
$6 — 0 Ba, 
$8 to 520. 368 $120 to 5800 (1) Maternity (in family policy). 
$5 to $25. 209 ere. ~------| $200 to 8400 Q) Maternity; (2) in-hospital medical. 
365 
$8 to $15. . E A 
a mergency accident; (2) ambu- 
$8 to $20.) 180. $120 to 8800. . $250 to 5400 ) Maternity; (2) in-hospital medical, 
to — 
* 65+) 0) kun bon a (2) maternity do 
$6 to 816. 


OS ely eee oo (2) maternity 
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Taste VI.—Guaranteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical expense plans Issued to persons under 65 years of age—Continued 


Company 


mue. Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
ayne, 

Optional benefits: In-hospital medical; pri- 

vate duty aang supplementary accident 


Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
Optional $: od W deducti ble. 
Duration of stay after 5 40 days; miscella- 
neous extras at 50 percent! 
Lumbermen's Mu 
Optional $50 deductible. 


Perens Bonding & Insurance Co., Boston, 


Optional $50 deductible. 
Duration of stay after 65, 60 days; miscel- 
laneous extras reduced 50 percent after 65. 
Smo Ea Eni say Protective Association, Ine. ke 


orcester, M: 

Optional $50 or $100 deductible. 

Optional benefits: $7,000 catastro 
coinsurance and $5,000 poliomyelit! Canoe 
with no coinsurance to 65th birthda: 

Duration of stay after 65, 35 days; 80 to $250 


miscellaneous extras. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. 
of ari ang Mutual Life Insurance Co., Colum- 
Monarch Life Insurance 


ptional $25 or $50 so deduct ie gear 
88 Supplementary accident expense; 


TheM. Mutual Lite Insurance Co. of New York, New 


York, N.Y. 
Optional $25-$50-$100 deductible. Dura- 
tion 5 after 65, 45 days; $80 to $250 miscel- 


Janeo 
New York 5 Insurance Co., New York, N. v. 
Beye datory $25-$50-$100 deductible’ depend- 


plan. 
North, American Life & Casualty Co., Minne- 
a 
Optional be benefits: 8 aceldent 
expense; aceidental death and ember- 
ment; nent: office, home, or hospital oe — Dura- 
tion of stay after 65, 40 days. 
bat Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 
20 percent. ag vl after 65 days; 40 percent 
reduction after 75 da: 
Occidental Life —.— Co. of California, Los 


les, Calif. 
‘Mandatory $50 deductible. 
Duration of stay after 65, 60 days; $50 to $200 
miscellaneous extras 6 or more days. 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co. Sede — 
aK: tional benefits: In-hospital medical 
xpense treatment. 
Pacific ine Mutual Ll Life Insurance Co., Los 3 


8 
Optional $30-$40-$50 ded 
Duration of stay after 9 5 his $100 to 


$200 m 
The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worcester, 


Optional $50-$100 deductible. 

Optional benefits: $7,000 catastrophe with 
coinsurance and poys with no coin- 
surance to 65th bi 

Duration of stay after t 65, 35 days; $80 to $250 


miscellaneous extras. 
Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Optional 00-$200 dedi tone 
5 ptional benefits: — t home, office 
Provident Mutual cng ater ge Co. of Phila- 
Copra Spor 


$25-$50 0 deduictible. 
stay after 65, 60 days; $80 to $200 


fal 3 Co. of America, New- 
ark „N 


Ghee $50 3 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Optional benefit—$5,000 specified disease 
supplement, 


y with 


Medical-surgical: 8 yearly aggre- 
gate $300 medical in hospital, ho: 
with additional allowances ra es m 
nurse pee accident and Moy 


See footnotes at end of table. 


e Chicago, II. 88 


$500 for 17 day 
or more, 
$8 to 25. 120..........-.---- $80 to 88755. 
Naoto 42.252... $60 to $160_....._.. 
$20. 
$ N 
$125 to 8500. 
$100 to 750 
$8 to 828. 365 $160 to 8500 
$5 to $15. 5 to 225. 
Si! Jaos A $75 to $225. 
$25. $400 to $625........ 
Win o a E 0 $200. --........ 
$8 to $24. 90. $80 to 8240 
$5 to 320. 120 “su $25 to 
0010 408 
$5 to $20.) 120..............-- $50 to $200; $1257 
to $500.7 
$10 to 6 $200 to 8400 
$20 $400. 
$8 to 825. 120 $120 to 8875 
«| $8 to $25-| 368. $80 to 8250 
$8 to $20_| 365.....-...-.-.--- $120 to 8800 
$8 to 816. 35........-.--..-.- $60 to 8120 
$8,5 $10," | 180 9.............. Custom: 
813. charges for op- 
erating room; 
lini 
rey 
ee erect aes 
ditional 
allowances for 
other specified 
services. 


$500 to $700........ 
$250. 


$200 to 8800 


Maxi „ 
aximum surgica 
schedule 8 


Extra benefits 


165+) (1) Outpatient emergency accident. 


Dail 
room Duration of stay Miscellaneous 
and (days) extras 
$60 to $240......... 
$125 to $625.3 
$250 5 to 81,250. 
$8 to 825. 2410 Ist day, $80 to 
$250; 20 days+, 
$200 to 5 


166+ 


105+ 


1654+ 


(1) Maternity; (2) outpatient accident; 
(8) doctor’s expense up to 30 days. 


(1) Outpatient accident; (2) maternity. 


(1) Maternity; (2) emergency accident. 


2 In- 3 medical; (2) outpatient 
; (3) maternity (in family 
— 


(1) Poliomyelitis; (2) maternity (in 
family polic; 
(1) Maternity; Q) ambulance service. 


) poliom is; (4) ma- 


a) roa medical; 100 out patient 
accident; t: 
ternity n't family policy) 


(1) Maternity: (2) 
—— ent 


a) "Maternity. 


Homyelitis; (3) ad- 
beneñt for oe 


(1) Maternity; (2) in-hospital medical; 
5 ee 10 Amc @ -paai 


(i) Maternity. 


(1) Maternity; (2) in-hospital medica). 


(1) Maternity; (2) 3 medical: 
(3) outpatient acciden 


() Ambulance service; (2) 5 — 
s office jury; G) eme! 
Smily polly), t; (4) maternity em 
(1) Ma 


policy) 
ity; (2) 5 medical; 
(a) outpatient accid 


(1) Maternity; (2) poliomyelitis. 

(1) In-hospital private duty nurse for 
accident; (2) first-aid treatment; 
(3) maternity. 
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Tann VI.— Guaranteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical expense plans—Issued to persons under 65 years of age—Continued 


Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Duration of stay after 65, 90 days; $7 or $200 


miscellaneous extras. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Optional $50 deductible. 
2 rs eer Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


caster, 
Optional $ 8 $50, $100 deductible. 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WIis 
Duration of — after 65, 45 bon Ne maxi- 
r 


or more, 
8 Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, 


Optional $50 deducti 
Seen ed tee one eS, 31 days; 31 days 
in- tal medical; 50-percent reduction Au 
miscellaneous and optional benefits, 
bsp National Life Insurance Co., Oshkosh, 


Gruna $50 deductible, 
Sepan benefits: Outpatient hospital acci- 
dent or sickness. 


Family policy ep Aaa fist premium for 
husband, wife, and 
ee — — 12400 Co. — Nebr. 
ptiona uc 
tional benefits: In-office-home-hospital 
ical; accident expense; accidental death 
and dismemberment. 
World Insurance Co., Omah: 
Duration of stay after 65, 31 days. 


therea 
3 1985 $25 to $125; 
— 8 $100 


$50 to $250 or $100 
to 8500. 


Ist day: $45 to 


$200, $300, or $400.. 


$400 1° to $500 1. 


$400 to $500.-.....- 
$150 to 8450. 


0 accident; (2) maternity 


policy). 
a — D ö medical: 
emergency acciden: 


* 65+) (1) Ou 8 hospital; (2) registered 
+ a oe 5 A . Ge 
5 | 0) fay poiioy ney accident; 


(3) ee (emer (4) ambulance 
service. 


59 1 a ternity; (2) in-hospital medical 
05 8 nee outpatient soeidents 
4) poliompelitis, 


(1) Maternity. 


165-4 


80 | (1) Maternity. 
(1) Maternity (in family policy). 


60 | (1) Outpatient accident, bulan: 
era zn Nag 
policy). 


See senior 75 lifetime guaranteed renewable pee 


1 ital-surgical expense plans. 
2 Open to age 60 with $50 deductible, $400 surgical schedule, and reduced premium 


: bakis 3 $50 deductible, 


evailable: $6 daily room and board, 180 days, $250 surgical; $4 dafly 
at 65. —.— 8 days, $200 surg’ 
3 With optional $50 or 8 ictible, *30 aaa on days each ye: licy in force to maximum 365 days. 
4 With $50 deductible, $125 to $500; with $100 deductible, $250 to $1,000. 1° Surgical sched determined bydaly room and board. 
s Mandatory $25 deductible. Guaranteed renewable to 65 odg: privilege to convert to senior citizen policy. 
© After 65 $320 to 8800 for hospital room and miscellaneous services. 1? Reduced to $62.50 to 


VII. GUARANTEED RENEWABLE LIFETIME HOSPI- 
TAL-SURGICAL EXPENSE PLANS FULLY PAID UP 
AT 65 
Selected yearly premium range: $80.64- 

$188.60; male 35, 

The unique feature of these guaranteed 
renewable lifetime hospital and surgical 
expense policies is that they become fully 
paid up when the policyholder reaches 65 
with their benefits continuing as formerly 
provided or on a reduced basis for the in- 
sured person’s lifetime. 


As with other guaranteed renewable poli- 
cies, the insured person has the sole right of 
terminating the policy, with the insurance 
company reserving the right to adjust the 
policy’s premium according to policyholder 
class. 


These policies provide benefits, ranging 
from $4 to $25, toward hospital daily room- 
and-board charges with additional benefits 
for extra hospital expenses and surgical op- 
erations. Policy benefits are provided for as 
long as 365 days before 65, with reduced 


$250 after 
u Reduced to 25 percent up to $1,000 after 65, 


benefits and benefit periods after the policy- 
holder reaches his 65th birthday. 

Many of these fully paid up at 65 policies 
offer additional benefits for maternity, emer- 
gency accidents, and in-hospital doctor 
visits. Some of these policies have optional 
“deductible” amounts which can be selected 
by the applicant. The maximum age range 
for applicants is between 54 and 60 years. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the programs listed was calculated 
for a man of 35 years of age at maximum 
benefits under each plan. 


TABLE VII.—Guaranteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical expense plans fully paid up at 65 


Company Dror Duration of stay es Maximum surgical * Extra benefits 
0 
and (days) schedule ng deo E 

Actna Life Tasurance — A E A $5 to $20. 59 | (1) Maternity and (2) emergency soci- 

Optional $25-$50-$100 deductible, 

Duration of stay after 65:90 days; $50 to $200 

miscellaneous 

Bankers Life & Casualty Co $4 to $15. 5⁴ 
N N Assurance — R a $10 to 60 Do. 

Op onal $50-$100 deductible. 

Duration of rege 800 n 60 2 
b Duration of stay aft Don A 3 — — To 825 59 a) . — 3 plan) and 
* oe Life — 90 days Co., James- | To 828. 55 


N 
sey of stay after 65: 75 


days. 
rap, sooner Life Insurance Co., New York, N. V. $7.50 to | 366. 
PN SEa AAE ONA da; $20. 


con 
8 


— 5 Padget $60 to 
time maximum 5 same or related condi- 


110 additional days each year policy in force to maximum 200 days. 


85 | (h Materni famil d 
; ee modica aud h Bolte 
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Taste VII. - Guaranteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical expense plans fully paid up at 65—Continued 


Newark, N.J. 
Optional $50-$100 deductible. 
Duration of stay after 65: 35 days; $60 to 
$180 llaneous e: 
The Surety Life Insurance Co., Greenville, S. C 
Duration of stay after 65: 31 days, no in- 
hospital medical. 


800 to 8120 — 


$120 to 5240 


Extra benefits 


55 | (1) Maternity and (2) poliomyelitis, 


55 | (I) Poliom: (2) in-hospital međ- 
Ee e r 


VIII, GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL 
PLANS WITH LIFETIME COVERAGE OR EXTENDED 
BENEFITS BEYOND 65 
Selected year premium range: $40.45- 

$91.92; male 45, 

These guaranteed renewable policies pro- 
vide benefits toward all normal medical 
expenses, both in and out of the hospital, 
resulting from catastrophic or prolonged 


illness or injury. They all have deductible 
features which prescribe the amount of ex- 


penses that the insured person must first 
meet before policy benefits begin. 

These policies usually provide benefits of 
75 to 80 percent toward medical charges 
above the deductible amount and up to the 
maximum benefits provided—usually rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $25,000. Some of these 
policies have specified benefit amounts ac- 
cording to particular types of medical ex- 


penses. 
Under these policies, too, the insured per- 
son has sole right of termination, with the 


insurance company reserving the right to 
adjust premiums by policyholder class. 

Benefits under these policies may be con- 
tinued after 65 as formerly provided by the 
policy, or on a reduced basis for the insured 
person’s lifetime. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed has been calcu- 
lated for a man of 45, with a deductible 
amount of $500, and a maximum benefit 
amount of $7,500, $10,000 or more. 


TABLE VIII. Guaranteed renewable major medical plans with lifetime coverage or extended benefits beyond 65 


Company 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 


deductible amount, the Ist 31 da, 
of hospital benefits — the 
1st $200 of miscellaneous h. ospital 
5 during each 2-year benefit 


Not available in Alaska, Cali- 
ee 
n Life Insurance Co, Richmond, 


50. percent reduction after 65. 
=” Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 


Beneficial eee Life Insurance Co,, 
Los Angeles, 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America, New York, N.Y.: 
ROMO m— ͤ 8 


Executive 
— Mutual Life & Casualty Co., 
Inter Ocean Insurance Co., Cincinnati, 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, New York, N.Y. 


„„ 


— ie i insurance Go., Spring 


Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 
Nationwide — Insurance Co., Oo- 
lumbus, Ohi 


opts egg Cf Oulton 
ig state Li dea Co, Columbus, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
CVIII——-216 


ni 


and surgery allowances, 


nurse, mehed ae aptid 


2 9 with Lyf daily room and board limit 
and 50 out-of hospital private duty 


a. with internal limits on hospital room 


glans mond with internal limits on hospital room 
and board, ay eee Semen ar 


No coinsurance, internal limits on surgery and 
hospital room with % of charges for r registered 


59 | Guaranteed renewable for life, 


Do. 
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TABLE VIII. Guaranteed renewable major medical plans with lifetime coverage or extended benefits beyond 65—Continued 


Maximum 
Company benefit 
Standard Security Life Insurance Co. of | $25,000 16 
New York, New York, N.Y. with 
$10,000 
limit any 


Washington National Insurance Co., 
Evanston, III. 
Optional benefit: Guarantee right to 
increase coverage in future without evi- 
dence of insurability. 


Woodmen Accident & Life Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Restoration privilege—Automiatic $500 restoration to reestablish original maximum 
restoration on satisfactory evidence of insurability 

ofindemnity paid when maximum benefit is reduced to an amount less than 75 t. 
3 AN uctible for 2-year benefit period; deductible determined by 


each calendar year no benefits paid; 
cause ded 


3A ate maximum ben: 


4 Aggregate maximum benefit for all illness after 65. 
è Deductible determined by income. 
Aggregate maximum benefit for all illness after 65. 


7 $6,000 available to incomes $15,000 or less; $12,000 available to all income to $40,000-— 


issued to income $50,000 and over. 
* Benefits change after 65. 

* Deductible determined by 
1 Zero accident deductible optionally available. 


11 Optional $50 deductible available if no other insurance in force. 
u Premium paid on yearly basis 10-percent increase in maximum benefit with 20 


percent coinsurance. 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KING of California. I did not 
hear the first part of the gentleman’s 
remarks as I was called from the Cham- 
ber and did not understand precisely 
what he said. Was there anything 
unusual in my presenting the statement 
today? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. The 
point I was making, if the gentleman 
will bear with me, was that obviously 
from the beginning of the remarks and 
what little I know of the content, this 
was an attack on the American Medical 
Association. I felt the gentleman, in 
fairness, should have delivered those re- 
marks orally so that I, or anyone else 
who would take issue with them, would 
have an opportunity of doing so. How- 
ever, I will have the opportunity of read- 
ing these remarks in the Recorp, which 
I shall do, and if I have matters or ma- 
terial I take exception to, I will take the 
floor. I will notify the gentleman from 
California, I may say, as I always do 
when I take the floor to contest remarks 
that one of my colleagues has made. I 
will notify him of the time so that he 
can be present in case he thinks I am 
out of line. 

Mr. KING of California. The gentle- 
man should be aware, inasmuch as he 
stated an attack has already been made 
on the integrity of certain persons, that 
just 2 weeks ago the executive vice 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation at a meeting in my home city 
of Los Angeles stated that the enemies 
of the American Medical Association in 
this fight are cunning, are ruthless, and 
are dishonorable. So, if the gentleman 


1 r. 
$1,000 to $50, $100, 
$24,000.20 $250,71 


t all accident and illness after 65; 75 and after, aggregate 
maximum benefit is $1,000 or the maximum benefit remaining at 75, whichever is the 


income or other medical insurance. 


Deductible Coinsurance Renewability 
$1,000 1 15 percent with internal limits on surgery, hos- Do. 
pital room, and conyalescent home, 
Internal limits on hospital room and board, con- Do. 


1 te nursing services. 20 percent co! ce 
and 5750.21 on miscellaneous hospital services; ambulance; 
X-rays; laboratory tests, drugs; medical sup- 
plies and rental of medical ee physi- 
cian and private nursing services, 
$100, 881 20 percent with hospital room limit 
„an 
$750.3 


valescent home; surgery; physician and pri- 


Guaranteed renewable to 65.4 


1 A 
come, 


13 Choice of deductibles available with all maximum benefits, 
4 Continuation of coverage beyond age 65 to maximum benefit paid. 
ggregate maximum benefit for all accident and illness after 65. 
1 $1,000 fully paid up or the difference between maximum benefit and the benefits 
paid after 65, whichever is th 
n Aggregate maximum benefit for all accident and illness after 65. 


e lesser. 


1 Maximum benefit after 65; $15,000 with reduced premium. 
1 Deductible reduced to $500 by $100 a year after Ist full policy year. 
* This plan is designed on a unit value schedule with units ranging from $2 to $8; 


table IV. 
u Dependent on income. 


deductible. 


will keep that statement in perspective 
when he answers the statement I made, 
I will be satisfied. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will say 
to the gentleman, and I am glad to say 
it to him, that I regard him as one of 
the most honorable men I know, a man 
who is dedicated, a gentleman who may 
be in complete disagreement with me, 
but I resent anyone impugning his mo- 
tives, his abilities, and his sincerity in 
this matter. I think whoever indulges 
in that kind of debate detracts our at- 
tention from the important issues that 
confront us. These are difficult prob- 
lems. They are not easy to solve. I do 
regret that the public has not been given 
the benefit of the information that our 
committee adduced in over 10 days of 
hearings. The gentleman sat with me 
in committee hearings sometimes until 
7 o’clock in the evening, listening to peo- 
ple who were most informed on this sub- 
ject, who came before our committee in 
the hearings to give us the benefit of 
their knowledge and of their point of 
view. 

I regret to say that the press has done 
a very inadequate job of reporting the 
information and material that those 
hearings adduced. The hearings were 
not printed for over 4 months and 
still this information is not available to 
the public. The press obviously regards 
this as a very important issue, just as 
this administration does and just as I 
do. We badly need to get to the public 
what are the facts, as best we can—the 
conflicting facts, the conflicting argu- 
ments—so the public can follow this very 
serious debate. 

Again I want to assure the gentleman, 
he knows I have said this many times, 
I do have a high regard for him and for 
his integrity, and I resent with him any 


maximum benefits listed are in dollar amounts of the minimum and maximum num- 
ber of unit values available under the plan. 
* Mandatory deductibles for family income over $30,000; with other hospital-surgical 
verage— and leductible. 
# See Washington National Insurance Co.'s senior citizen catastrophic expense plan, 


* Conversion at 65 to aggregate lifetime policy; $2,500 maximum benefit; $500 


remarks that would impugn him or any- 
one else on the opposite side, by indi- 
cating that they are motivated by any- 
thing other than a sincere desire to come 
to the best conclusion our society can in 
trying to meet this problem. 

Mr. KING of California. My estima- 
tion of the gentleman is equal to the 
kind remarks he intended in my behalf. 
I agree with him that we can deal with 
these matters in a factual way and ac- 
complish much more, rather than to go 
beyond the bounds usually followed by 
gentlemen. 


RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, March 2, President Kennedy an- 
nounced in a nationally broadcast ad- 
dress that the United States will resume 
atmospheric nuclear testing late next 
month unless the Russians agree to an 
enforceable test ban. 

The President’s announcement was 
courageous and sound. His decision 
was vitally important to the national 
interests of the United States and to 
the interests of the free world. 

It was the Soviet Union that broke 
the A-test moratorium in an effort to 
attain research and development ad- 
vantages over this country. This action 
in the light of the world situation has 
left the United States with no alterna- 
tive but to resume atmospheric testing. 
The American people in overwhelming 
numbers are behind the President of the 
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United States in his courageous decision. 
The text of his great address follows: 

We Can’r STAND STILL, PRESDENT Says 

(Foliowing is the text of President Ken- 
nedy’s nationally broadcast address last 
Friday on nuclear testing and disarmament.) 

Good evening. Seventeen years ago man 
unleashed the power of the atom. He 

took into his mortal hands the power 
of self-extinction. Throughout the years 
that have followed, under three successive 
Presidents the United States has sought to 
banish this weapon from the arsenals of 
individual nations. For of all the awesome 
responsibilities entrusted to this office, none 
is more somber to contemplate than the 
special statutory authority to employ nuclear 
arms in the defense of our people and 
freedom. 

But until mankind has banished both 
war and its instruments of destruction, the 
United States must maintain an effective 
quantity and quality of nuclear weapons, 
so deployed and protected as to be capable 
of surviving any surprise attack and devas- 
tating the attacker, Only through such 
strength can we be certain of deterring a 
nuclear strike, or an overwhelming ground 
attack, upon our forces and our allies. 

We must be strong 

Only through such strength can we in the 
free world—should that deterrent fail—face 
the tragedy of another war with any hope 
of survival, And that deterrent strength, 
if it is to be effective and credible when 
compared with that of any other nation, 

modern, the most 


ons our research and development can 
produce, 

The testing of new weapons and the effects 
is necessarily a part of that research and 


viously cannot match the gains of a nation 
conducting tests. And when all nuclear 
powers refrain from testing, the nuclear arms 
race is held in check. 

That is why this Nation has long urged 
an effective worldwide end to nuclear tests. 
And that is why in 1958 we voluntarily sub- 
scribed, as did the Soviet Union, to a nuclear 
test moratorium, during which neither side 
would conduct new nuclear tests, and both 
East and West would seek concrete plans 
for their control. 

SOVIET UNION BROKE A-TEST MORATORIUM 

But on September 1 of last year, while 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
were negotiating in good faith at Geneva, 
the Soviet Union callously broke its mora- 
torium with a 2-month serles of tests of 
more than 40 nuclear weapons. Prepara- 
tions for these tests had been secretly under- 
way for many months. Accompanied by 
new threats and new tactics of terror, these 
tests—conducted mostly in the atmos- 
phere—represented a major Soviet effort to 
put nuclear weapons back into the arms 
race. 

Once it was apparent that new appeals 
and proposals were to no avail, I authorized 
on September 5 a resumption of U.S. nuclear 
tests underground, and I announced on 
November 2—before the close of the 
Soviet serles—that preparations were be- 
ing ordered for a resumption of atmos- 
pheric tests, and that we would make what- 
ever tests our security required in the light 
of Soviet gains. 

Reviews completed 

This week, the National Security Council 

of the United States has completed its re- 
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view of this subject. The scope of the So- 
viet tests has been carefully reviewed by the 
most competent scientists in the country. 
The scope and justification of proposed 
American tests have been carefully reviewed, 
determining which experiments can be 
safely deferred, which can be deleted, which 
can be combined or conducted underground, 
and which are essential to our military and 
scientific progress. Careful attention has 
been given to the limiting of radioactive 
fallout, to the future course of arms con- 
trol diplomacy, and our obligations to other 
nations. 

Every alternative was examined. Every 
avenue of obtaining Soviet agreement was 
explored. We were determined not to rush 
into imitating their tests. And we were 
equally determined to do only what our own 
security required us to do, Although the 
complex preparations have continued at full 
speed while these facts were being uncov- 
ered, no single decision of this administra- 
tion has been more thoroughly or more 
thoughtfully weighted. 

TESTS WILL START IN LATE APRIL 


Having carefully considered these findings, 
having received the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the pertinent department and 
agency heads, and having observed the 
Soviet Union’s refusal to accept any agree- 
ment which would inhibit its freedom to test 
extensively after preparing secretly, I have 
today authorized the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Defense to 
conduct a series of nuclear tests—beginning 
when our preparations are completed, in the 
latter part of April and to be concluded as 
quickly as possible (within 2 or 3 months) 
such series, involving only those tests which 
cannot be held underground, to take place in 
the atmosphere over the Pacific Ocean. 

These tests are to be conducted under con- 
ditions which restrict the radioactive fallout 
to an absolute minimum, far less than the 
contamination created by last fall’s Soviet 
series. By paying careful attention to loca- 
tion, wind and weather conditions, and by 
holding these teste over the open sea, we 
intend to rule out any problem of fallout in 
the immediate area of testing. 

Moreover, we will hold the increase in 
radiation in the Northern Hemisphere, where 
nearly all such fallout will occur to a very 
low level. 

TO KEEP FALLOUT LOW 

Natural radioactivity, as everyone knows, 
has always been part of the air around us, 
with certain long-range biological effects. 
By conservative estimate, the total effects 
from this test series will be roughly equal to 
only 1 percent of those due to this natural 
background. It has been estimated, in fact, 
that the exposure due to radioactivity from 
these tests will be less than 1-50 of the dif- 
ference which can be experienced, due to 
variations in natural radioactivity, simply 
by living in different locations in our own 
country. This will obviously be well within 
the guides for general population health and 
safety, as set by the Federal Radiation Coun- 
cll; and considerably less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the exposure guides set for 
adults who work with industrial radio- 
activity. 

Nevertheless, I find it deeply regrettable 
that any radioactive material must be added 
to the atmosphere—that even one additional 
individual's health may be risked in the fore- 
seeable future. And however remote and 
infinitesimal those hazards are Judged to be, 
I still exceedingly regret the necessity of 

these hazards against the hazards 
to hundreds of millions of lives which would 
be created by any relative decline in our nu- 
clear strength. 
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No other decision possible 

In the absence of a major shift in Soviet 
policies, no American President—responsi- 
ble for the freedom and safety of so many 
people—could in good faith make any other 
decision. But because our nuclear 
affects the security of all Americans and all 
free men—because this issue has aroused 
such widespread concern—I want to share 
with you and all the world, to the fullest 
extent our security permits, all of the facts 
and thoughts which have gone into this 
decision. 

Many of these facts are hard to explain 
in simple terms—many are hard to face in 
a peaceful world—but these are facts which 
must be faced and must be understood. 


SOVIET WEAPONRY ADVANCED BY TESTS—It 


Had the Soviet tests of last fall merely 
reflected a new effort in intimidation and 
bluff, our security would not have been af- 
fected. But in fact they also reflected a 
highly sophisticated technology, the trail of 
novel designs and techniques and some sub- 
stantial gains in weaponry. Many of their 
tests were aimed at improving their de- 
fenses against missiles—others were proof 
tests, trying out existing weapons systems— 
but over one-half emphasized the develop- 
ment of new weapons, particularly those of 
greater explosive power. 

A primary purpose of these tests was the 
development of warheads which weigh very 
little compared to the destructive efficiency 
of thelr thermonuclear yield, One Soviet 
test weapon exploded with the force of 58 
megatons—the equivalent of 58 million tons 
of TNT. This was a reduced-yleld version 
of their much-publicized 100-megaton 
bomb. Today, Soviet missiles do not appear 
able to carry so heavy a warhead. But there 
is no avoiding the fact that other Soviet 
tests, in the 1- to 3-megaton range and up, 
were aimed at unleashing increased destruc- 
tive power in warheads actually capable of 
delivery by existing missiles. 

Antimissile test 

Much also has been said about Soviet 
claims for an antimissile missile. Some of 
the Soviet tests which measured the effects 
of high altitude nuclear explosion—in one 
case over 100 miles high—were related to 
this problem. While apparently seeking in- 
formation (on the effects of nuclear blasts 
on radar and communication) which is im- 
portant in developing an antimissile de- 
fense system, these tests did not, in our 
judgment, reflect a system. 

In short, last falls tests in and by them- 
selves, did not give the Soviet Union su- 
periority in nuclear power. They did, how- 
ever, provide the Soviet laboratories with a 
mass of data and experience on which, over 
the next 2 or 3 years, they can base signifi- 
cant analyses, experiments, and extrapola- 
tions, preparing for the next test series 
which would confirm and advance their 


findings. 

And I must report to you in all candor that 
further Soviet series in the absence of fur- 
ther Western progress, could well provide the 
Soviet Union with a nuclear attack and de- 
tense capability so powerful as to encourage 
offensive designs. Were we to stand still 
while the Soviets surpassed us—or even ap- 
peared to surpass us—the free world’s ability 
to deter, to survive, and to respond to an all- 
out attack would be seriously weakened. 

WHY AMERICA MUST TEST IN AIR—IIT 

The fact of the matter is that we cannot 
make similar strides without testing in the 
atmosphere as well as underground. For, in 
many areas of nuclear weapons research, we 
have reached the point where our progress 
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is stifled without experiments in every en- 
vironment. The information from our last 
series of atmospheric tests in 1958 has all 
been analyzed and reanalyzed. It cannot 
tell us more without new data. And it is in 
these very areas of research—missile penetra- 
tion and missile defense, for example—that 
further major Soviet tests, in the absence of 
further Western tests, might endanger our 
deterrent. 

In addition to proof tests of existing sys- 
tems, two different types of tests have there- 
fore been decided upon. The first and most 
important are called effect tests—determin- 
ing what effect an enemy’s nuclear explo- 
sions would have upon our ability to survive 
and respond. We are spending great sums 
of money on radar to alert our defense and 
to develop possible antimissile systems—on 
the communications which enable our com- 
mand and control center to direct a re- 
sponse—on hardening our missiles sites 
shielding our missiles and their warheads 
from defensive action, and providing them 
with electronic guidance systems to find 
their targets. But we cannot be certain how 
much of this preparation will turn out to be 
useless; blacked out, paralyzed, or destroyed 
by the complex effects of a nuclear explo- 
sion. 

Must have precise data 


We know enough from earlier tests to be 
concerned about such phenomena. We 
know that the Soviets conducted such tests 
last fall. But until we measure the effects of 
actual explosions in the atmosphere under 
realistic conditions, we will not know pre- 
cisely how to prepare our future defenses, 
how best to equip our missiles for penetra- 
tion of an antimissile system or whether it 
is possible to achieve such a system for our- 
selves. 

Secondly, we must test in the atmosphere 
to permit the development of those more 
advanced concepts and more effective, effi- 
cient weapons which, in light of Soviet tests, 
are deemed essential to our security. Nu- 
clear weapons technology is still a constantly 
changing field. If our weapons are to be 
more secure, more flexible in their use and 
more selective in their impact—if we are to 
be alert to new breakthroughs, to experi- 
ment with new designs—if we are to main- 
tain our scientific momentum and leader- 
ship—then our weapons progress must not 
be limited to theory or to the confines of 
laboratories and caves, 

To bring many results 

This series is designed to lead to many 
important, if not always dramatic, results. 
Improving the nuclear yield per pound of 
weight in our weapons will make them easier 
to moye, protect and fire—more likely to 
survive a surprise attack—and more ade- 
quate for effective retaliation. It will also, 
even more importantly, enable us to add to 
our missiles certain penetration aids and 
decoys, and to make those missiles effective 
at higher altitude detonations, in order to 
render ineffective any antimissile or inter- 
ceptors system an enemy might some day 
develop. 

Whenever possible, these development 
tests will be held underground. But the 
larger explosions can only be tested in the 
atmosphere. And while our technology in 
small weapons is unmatched, we now know 
that the Soviets have made major gains in 
developing larger weapons of low weight and 
high-explosive content—of 1 to 5 megatons 
and upward. Fourteen of their tests last 
fall were in this category, for a total of 30 
such tests over the years. The United 
States, on the other hand, had conducted, 
prior to the moratorium, a total of only 20 
tests within this megaton range. 
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ASKS UNDERSTANDING FROM U.S. FRIENDS—IV 


While we will be conducting far fewer 
tests than the Soviets, with far less fallout, 
there will still be those in other countries 
who will urge us to refrain from testing at 
all. Perhaps they forget that this country 
long refrained from testing, and sought to 
ban all tests, while the Soviets were secretly 
preparing new explosions. Perhaps they for- 
get the Soviet threats of last autumn and 
their arbitrary rejection of all appeals and 
proposals, from both the United States and 
United Nations. 

But those free peoples who value their 
freedom and security, and look to our rela- 
tive strength to shield them from danger— 
those who know of our good faith in seeking 
an end to testing and an end to the arms 
race—will, I am confident, want the United 
States to do whatever it must do to deter 
the threat of aggression. 

If they felt we could be swayed by threats 
or intimidation—if they thought we could 
permit a repetition of last summer's de- 
ception—then surely they would lose faith 
in our will and our wisdom as well as our 
weaponry. I have no doubt that most of our 
friends around the world have shared my 
hope that we would never find it necessary 
to test again—and my own belief, in the 
long run, the only real security in this age 
of nuclear peril rests not in armament but 
in disarmament, 

But I am equally certain that they would 
insist on our testing once that is seemed 
necessary to protect free world security. 
They know we are not deciding to test for 
political or psychological reasons—and they 
also know that we cannot avoid testing for 
political or psychological reasons. 


THE LESSON OF GENEVA TALKS—V 


Tho leaders of the Soviet Union are also 
watching this decision. Should we fail to 
follow the dictates of our own security, they 
will chalk it up not to good will but to a 
failure of will—not to our confidence in 
Western superiority, but to our fear of world 
opinion, the very world opinion for which 
they showed such contempt. 

They could well be encouraged by such 
signs of weakness to seek another period of 
no testing without controls—another oppor- 
tunity for stifling our progress while secretly 
preparing, on the basis of last fall’s experi- 
ments, for the new test series which might 
alter the balance of power. 

With such a one-sided advantage, why 
would they change their strategy, or refrain 
from testing, merely because we refrained? 
Why would they want to halt their drive 
to surpass us in nuclear technology? And 
why would they ever consider accepting a 
true test ban or mutual disarmament? 


Our reasons are clear 


Our reasons for testing and our peaceful 
intentions are clear—so clear that even the 
Soviets could not objectively regard our re- 
sumption of tests, following their own re- 
sumption of tests, as provocative or prepara- 
tory for war. On the contrary, it is my hope 
that the prospects for peace may actually 
be strengthened by this decision—once the 
Soviet leaders realize that the West will no 
longer stand still, negotiating in good faith, 
while they reject inspection and are free 
to prepare for further tests. 

As new disarmament talks approach, the 
basic lesson of some 3 years and 353 negotiat- 
ing sessions at Geneva is this—that the So- 
viets will not agree to an effective ban on 
nuclear tests as long as a new series of offers 
and prolonged negotiations, or a new unin- 
spected moratorium, or a new agreement 
without controls, would enable them once 
again to prevent the West from testing while 
they prepare in secret. 
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But inasmuch as this choice is now no 
longer open to them, let us hope that they 
will take a different attitude on 
nuclear tests—that they will prefer to see 
the nuclear arms race checked instead of 
intensified, with all the dangers that intensi- 
fication is likely to bring: The spread of 
nuclear weapons to other nations; the con- 
stant increase in world tensions; the steady 
decrease in all prospects for disarmament; 
and, with it, a steady decrease in the secu- 
rity of us all. 


UNITED STATES WILL OFFER DISARMAMENT 
PLAN—VI 

If the Soviets should change their posi- 
tion, we will have an opportunity to learn it 
immediately. On the 14th of March, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, a new 18-power confer- 
ence on disarmament will begin. A state- 
ment of agreed principles has been worked 
out with the Soviets and endorsed by the 
U.N. In the long run, it is the constructive 
possibilities of that conference—and not the 
testing of new destructive weapons—on 
which rest the hopes of all mankind. How- 
ever dim these hopes may sometimes seem, 
they can never be abandoned. And however 
far off most steps toward disarmament ap- 
pear, there are some that can be taken at 
once. 

The United States will offer at the Geneva 
conference—not in the advance expectation 
they will be rejected, and not merely for pur- 
poses of propaganda—a series of concrete 
plans for a major breakthrough to peace. We 
hope and believe that they will appeal to all 
nations opposed to war. 

They will include specific proposals for 
fair and enforcible agreements: To halt the 
production of fissionable materials and nu- 
clear weapons and their transfer to other 
nations; to convert them from weapon stock- 
piles to peaceable uses; to destroy the war- 
heads and the delivery systems that threaten 
man’s existence; to check the dangers of sur- 
prise and accidental attack; to reserve outer 
space for peaceful use; and progressively to 
reduce all armed forces in such a way as 
ultimately to remove forever all threats and 
thoughts of war. 

And of greatest importance to our dis- 
cussion tonight, we shall, in association with 
the United Kingdom, present once again our 
proposals for a separate comprehensive 
treaty—with appropriate arrangements for 
detection and verification—to halt perma- 
nently the testing of all nuclear weapons, 
in every environment: in the air, in outer 
space, underground, and underwater. New 
modifications will also be offered in the 
light of new experience. 

Recalls Soviet arguments 

The essential arguments and facts relating 
to such a treaty are well known to the So- 
viet Union. There is no need for further 
repetition, propaganda, or delay. The fact 
that both sides have decided to resume test- 
ing only emphasizes the need for new agree- 
ment, not arguments. And before charg- 
ing that this decision shatters all hopes for 
agreement, the Soviets should recall that 
we were willing to work out with them, for 
joint submission to the U.N,, an agreed 
statement of disarmament principles at the 
very time their autumn tests were being 
conducted. And Mr. Khrushchev knows, as 
he said in 1960, that any nation which broke 
the moratorium could expect other nations 
to be “forced to take the same road.” 

Our negotiators will be ready to talk 
about this treaty even before the conference 
on March 14—and they will be ready to 
sign well before the date on which our tests 
are ready to begin. . That date is still nearly 
2 months away. If the Soviet Union should 
now be willing to accept such a treaty, sign 
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it before the latter part of April, and apply 
it immediately—if all testing can thus be 
actually halted—then the nuclear arms 
race would be slowed down at last—the se- 
curity of the United States and its ability 
to meet its commitments would be safe- 
guarded—and there would be no need for our 
tests to begin. 
Treaty must be effective 

But this must be a fully effective treaty. 
We know now enough about broken nego- 
tiations, secret preparations, and the ad- 
vantages gained from a long test series never 
to offer again an uninspected moratorium. 
Some may urge us to try it again, keeping 
our preparations to test in a constant state 
of readiness. 

But in actual practice, particularly in a 
society of free choice, we cannot keep top- 
flight scientists concentrating on the prep- 
aration of an experiment which may or may 
not take place on an uncertain date in the 
undefined future. 

Nor can large technical laboratories be 
kept fully alert on a standby basis waiting 
for some other nation to break an agreement. 
This is not merely difficult or inconvenient— 
we have explored this alternative thoroughly, 
and found it impossible of execution, 

In short, in the absence of a firm agree- 
ment that would halt nuclear tests by the 
latter part of April, we shall go ahead with 
our talks—striving for some new avenue of 
agreement—but we shall also go ahead with 
our tests. If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union should accept such a treaty in the 
opening month of talks, that single step 
would be a monumental step toward peace— 
and both Prime Minister Macmillan and I 
would think it fitting to meet Chairman 
Khrushchev at Geneva to sign the final pact. 

RESPONSIBILITY IS SOVIET UNION’S—VII 

For our ultimate objective is not to test 
for the sake of testing. Our real objective 
is to make our own tests unnecessary, to 
prevent others from testing, to prevent the 
nuclear arms race from mushrooming out 
of control, to take the first steps toward 
general and complete disarmament. And 
that is why, in the last analysis, it is the 
leaders of the Soviet Union who must bear 
the heavy responsibility of choosing, in the 
weeks that lie ahead, whether we proceed 
with these new steps—or proceed with new 
tests. 

If they are convinced that their interests 
can no longer be served by the present course 
of events, then it is my fervent hope that 
they will agree to an effective treaty. But 
if they persist in rejecting all means of true 
inspection, then we shall be left with no 
choice but to keep our own defensive arsenal 
adequate for the security of all freemen. 

It is our hope and prayer that these grim, 
unwelcome tests will never have to be 
made—that these deadly weapons will never 
have to be fired—and that our preparations 
for war will bring about the preservation of 
peace. Our foremost aim is the control of 
force, not the pursuit of force, in a world 
made safe for mankind. But whatever the 
future brings, I am sworn to uphold and 
defend the freedom of the American peo- 
ple—and I intend to do whatever must be 
done to fulfill that solemn obligation. 

Thank you, and good night. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, for the state- 
ment he has just made, and to assure 
him that those of us on this side of the 
aisle stand with the President in the 
determination that has just been made 
to resume nuclear testing. 

Without undertaking in any way to 
affect the sincerity of the statement I 
just made, I would like to point out that 
some 9 months ago, as a result of in- 
vestigations and studies that were made 
by those of us on the Republican side 
of the aisle, the Republican leadership 
here, joined with the Republican lead- 
ership from the other body, to issue a 
statement pointing out that the discus- 
sions at Geneva had gone on for a long 
time, that it was our firm conviction 
that the Soviets had no real intention of 
doing anything, and that we thought a 
terminal date should be set on negotia- 
tions for a ban on nuclear testing. 

Then, last August, we specifically 
urged the President to resume testing. 

Just 2 weeks ago we again stated that 
we thought that for the security of our 
country testing needed to be resumed. 

Certainly this is evidence of Republi- 
can desire to stand with the President 
in any of the things that are necessary 
to protect the security of our country. 

We shall continue to support him in 
matters of this sort. 

Mr. Speaker, for the record, I want to 
include in my remarks the statements is- 
sued on this subject by the Republican 
leadership to which I have referred. 

A RECORD or Press CONFERENCE STATEMENTS 
THE A-BOMB BAN 
May 11, 1961 

By Senator DIRKSEN : 

It is becoming plain that the United 
States must reexamine its position with re- 
spect to the interminable negotiations on 
nuclear testing which have been conducted 
at Geneva since October 31, 1958. There now 
have been 296 negotiating sessions hinging 
largely on the question of inspection if a 
ban on nuclear testing is reached. 

With the installation of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in January this Nation dis- 
patched to Geneva an offer of seven sub- 
stantial concessions to Russia. Even before 
these concessions could be announced, the 
Soviets announced they were retreating from 
two agreements which had been obtained in 
previous years. Then, having heard our 
concessions, the Russians accepted only two 
of them and balked at the rest. Negotia- 
tions since then have been uniformly de- 
scribed by the Western delegates as nothing 
less than depressing. 

It is perfectly apparent that the Soviets 
are not negotiating: they are conducting a 
monumental stall. Because underground 
nuclear tests cannot be detected, this leaves 
the Russians free to continue this kind of 
testing if they wish while we have suspended 
our own efforts in this field. 

On October 9, 1960, during the presidential 
campaign, Mr. Kennedy asserted that “when 
I am elected I will direct vigorous negotia- 
tion” in Geneva, and added significantly: 
“e I intend to prescribe a reasonable 
but definite time limit to determine whether 
significant progress is being made.” 

In view of the notable lack of progress to 
this date, we feel that in the interest of ar- 
riving at some discernible conclusion, Presi- 
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dent Kennedy should now fix a time limit 
and so notify the Russians. We feel that 
this is not only essential to American pres- 
tige but will make clear to the world the 
true intent of the Soviet Union. 

June 8, 1961 

By Representative HALLECK : 

A month ago the joint Senate-House Re- 
publican leadership suggested that President 
Kennedy fix a time limit on the interminable 
negotiations on nuclear testing which have 
been conducted at Geneva since October 31, 
1958. We stated we felt this was not only 
essential to American prestige but necessary 
so the world will realize the Soviet Union 
does not want to reach an agreement. Two 
nights ago President Kennedy in his report 
to the Nation on his European trip made it 
clear that he could not discover during his 
conversations with Khrushchev a single ray 
of hope for adoption of nuclear treaty. 

There now have been 317 negotiating ses- 
sions at Geneva hinging largely on the issue 
of inspection if a ban on nuclear testing 
is reached. The question is: How much 
longer must America submit to this persis- 
tent Soviet stalling? 

We know that we have conducted no nu- 
clear testing in this country since 1958. But 
we have absolutely no evidence that the 
Russians are not conducting such tests be- 
cause underground nuclear testing cannot 
be detected. 

We insist that we can no longer take the 
chance that the Soviet Union will perfect 
its nuclear weapons while we forego im- 
proving ours during interminable meetings 
at Geneva. 

It is now common knowledge that the Rus- 
sians intend to seek transferral of the nu- 
clear testing negotiations to the agenda of 
& general disarmament conference, thus 
junking the Geneva effort. If talks for 2½ 
years on a single phase of armaments are 
fruitless, how many more years will we have 
to live with the possibility the Soviet Union 
is secretly testing while we risk both our 
national security and world peace at another 
conference table? 

We believe the United States has been ex- 
tremely patient in view of the gravity of 
the issue and we respectfully urge the Presi- 
dent to set a deadline on the negotiations 
and so notify the Soviet Union. 

August 15, 1961 

By Representative HaLLeck: 

For many months it has been evident that 
the nuclear test ban negotiations at Geneva 
have been a waste of time and that we have 
been jeopardizing our own national security 
by continuing our self-imposed suspension 
of testing. 

Twice during these months the joint Sen- 
ate-House Republican leadership has raised 
the question of whether the United States 
should set a terminal date because it has 
become increasingly obvious that the Soviet 
Union has not been negotiating, but stalling. 

When these negotiations began 3. years 
ago there was little doubt we were ahead 
of the Soviets in nuclear weapons. We know 
the United States has done no testing during 
these 3 years. But how about the Soviet 
Union? 

Because there is no present way to detect 
underground testing, how do we know the 
Russians have not been testing? How do 
we know they haven't been stalling to gain 
time to catch up with us or pass us in 
nuclear weapons? The answer to both ques- 
tions is the same: We don't know. 

But we do know this: While there is no 
absolute proof, there does exist enough in- 
formation to indicate the Soviets have been 
testing during the negotiations, Further, 
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we can state that this information is known 
to our highest Government officials. We 
think action is indicated. 

Last week, President Kennedy announced 
he was sending our negotiators back to Ge- 
neva for one more try with the Soviets. We 
have no objection to this attempt, but we 
believe it should not be allowed to sandbag 
the Nation's safety. We say the time has 
arrived for the United States to resume 
testing. 

We have repeatedly stated that in any 
meeting with the Soviet Union we must ne- 
gotiate from strength. In this instance we 
believe the United States would be in a far 
stronger position if we resumed testing and 
insisted that the Soviet Union come to the 
conference table with a real desire to nego- 
tiate instead of stall. 

Let us not forget that 3 years of voluntary 

ion of tests has produced no results 
at Geneva whatsoever. Perhaps testing while 
offering to negotiate might bring all parties 
closer to the desired objective—a true nu- 
clear test ban. 
February 20, 1962 

By Senator DIRKSEN: 

On three occasions last year (May 11, June 
8 and August 15) the joint Senate-House 
Republican leadership urged President Ken- 
nedy to reexamine U.S. policy on the Geneva 
negotiations with the Soviet Union so that 
we might resume nuclear testing. 

On September 1, 1961, the Soviet Union 
seized the initiative and began a series of 
40 to 50 nuclear tests in the atmosphere. 
Three weeks later, the United States re- 
sumed testing, not in the atmosphere, but 
by the far less effective method of under- 
ground explosions. 

When the negotiations began in 1958, the 
United States had unquestioned superiority 
over the Soviets in both atomic devices 
and a bomb stockpile. Now top officials of 
our Government are agreed that (1) the 
Russians were probably testing underground 
all along, as we asserted in an August 15 
statement, and (2) the Russians have made 
definite gains on us by both their clandes- 
tine and public testing. 

We now ask: How much longer does Pres- 
ident Kennedy intend to wait to resume 
atmospheric testing? In the past 8 months 
there have been numerous stories in the 
newspapers that Mr. Kennedy was shortly 
going to order such testing resumed. In 
fact, there are similar stories in the papers 
now. But we still have not resumed at- 
mospheric testing. 

What kind of leadership is this? Where 
is the “direct vigorous” action on this prob- 
lem that Mr. Kennedy promised in the 1960 
presidential campaign? In its 13 months 
in office the Kennedy administration has 
done nothing but give ground to the Rus- 
sians both at the negotiating table and on 
our own atomic weapons program. 

The time for action is long overdue. Pres- 
ident Kennedy should delay not 1 minute 


February 20, 1962 

By REPRESENTATIVE HALLECK: 

We cannot stress too much how serious we 
believe our nuclear weapons position to be. 
We believe the policy of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in delaying testing has been 
wrong. 

One of the first acts of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was to weaken, in the eyes of 
the world, our military emphasis on massive 
nuclear retaliation, by a highly publicized 
buildup of our conventional forces. 

Reserves were called up and national guard 
units mobilized and they patriotically re- 
sponded, but even the Pentagon now con- 
cedes this course was a mistake. Con- 
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currently, in the field of nuclear negotiations 
with the Russians at Geneva, the first act 
of the Kennedy administration was to offer 
the Russians seven major concessions. The 
Soviets countered as might be expected— 
they renounced two agreements that had 
already been reached under the Elsenhower 
administration. 

Meantime, despite bipartisan demands in 
Congress for U.S. resumption of nuclear test- 
ing, and even predictions that the President 
would do this, he still delayed. President 
Kennedy still wanted to negotiate, even 
though 39 months at the conference table 
had only gained time for the Russians. 

With the door wide open, with the United 
States adopting a new emphasis on ground 
warfare, was it any wonder that the Soviet 
Union openly resumed atmospheric tests 
last September? 

And still we wait, and still we go on offer- 
ing concessions, the latest being an offer to 
transfer the nuclear talks to the agenda of 
a disarmament conference—a proposal 
sponsored by the Soviets for many months. 

If we are to maintain American prestige, 
if we are to stay ahead on the military front, 
we say the President must order whatever 
atmospheric nuclear testing is necessary to 
meet our national security requirements. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to endorse 
what the gentleman from Indiana has 
said. I think the President’s speech on 
Friday night was excellent. That the 
decision was sound with this exception: 
I personally feel that the decision should 
have come sooner and the range of the 
tests should be greater. I do not feel 
that the tests we are going to conduct 
should be limited, and I specifically urge 
that the President push forward not in a 
limited but in a comprehensive way with 
what we call proof testing, or system 
testing of operational weapons now in 
our inventory. 

This decision to conduct extensive 
proof or system tests would have a very 
favorable impact on the creditibility of 
our deterrent forces, and if such compre- 
hensive tests are not included in our pro- 
posed testing program as approved by 
the President, then we in the legislative 
branch of the Government should make 
a maximum effort to push the admin- 
istration to be sure that such tests are 
conducted. On this specific point the 
President’s speech was not as strong as 
it should have been. The United States 
should promptly test in the atmosphere 
Atlas and Polaris ballistic missiles, with 
nuclear warheads, fired by operational 
crews. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the President for his de- 
cision on the resumption of the testing 
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of nuclear weapons. In my opinion the 
President has indeed gone the last mile 
in his effort to obtain a genuine test ban 
agreement with the Soviet Union. It is 
now 6 months since the Soviets ruth- 
lessly torpedoed the Geneva test ban ne- 
gotiations and started a series of ap- 
proximately 50 nuclear weapons tests in 
the atmosphere. During this 6-month 
period the President sent our negotia- 
tors back to Geneva in another attempt 
to obtain a genuine agreement with the 
Soviets. Of course, we know now this 
was fruitless. 

As the President has made clear, the 
United States remains ready to conclude 
an effective test ban treaty which would 
bring an end to all testing. The respon- 
sibility for ending this nuclear race 
clearly rests with the Soviet Union. 

We have analyzed the weapon debris 
from recent tests of the Soviets, and our 
scientific weapon experts tell us that they 
have made important advances in wea- 
pon technology. The President has now 
announced that it is necessary for the 
security of our country that we proceed 
with the development and proving of 
vital nuclear weapons. I would stress 
one important aspect of this decision: 
Our nuclear strength today is more than 
adequate for today. But, should the 
Soviets build upon their last series of 
tests with another series, the free world 
could be in grave danger. Lacking any 
assurance that they might not, even now, 
be making preparations for further test- 
ing, we must take the necessary action 
that will insure our future nuclear capa- 
bility. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has been assured that the amounts 
of radioactive fallout from any atmos- 
pheric tests which the United States may 
carry on will be substantially less than 
the amounts produced in the last Soviet 
series of tests, and will not constitute a 
significant population hazard. 

I know that the President has made 
this decision after more than a year’s 
consideration and with great reluctance. 
He has repeatedly stated that he would 
order a resumption of tests only on the 
basis of the necessities of our Nation’s 
security. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has followed the United States 
and foreign atomic weapons programs 
very closely for the last 16 years, and 
has been briefed in the last few weeks 
on the status and needs of our weapons 
program. As chairman of the Joint 
Committee, I believe that I voice the 
unanimous approval of the President’s 
action by all of the 18 Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
on the Joint Committee. 

In response to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] may I say that he 
apparently has not read the second par- 
agraph of section III of the President's 
speech in which he said: “In addition to 
proof tests of existing systems—.” And 
then he went on to describe in general 
terms two additional types of tests under 
consideration. 
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Of course the President is not going 
to release the specific tests that he in- 
tends to direct, but I believe I can assure 
the gentleman from Michigan, and the 
House as well, that the tests which will 
be undertaken will be important tests 
and they will be necessary for the de- 
fense of the United States and the free 
world. They will be adequate to take 
care of the technological problems of 
our present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert as an appendage 
to the remarks which I have made a 
chronology of the significant dates in 
the atomic weapons development field 
and subsequent negotiations. I believe 
this chronology with the dates and the 
delineation of the particular events will 
be very helpful to the Members of the 
House, 

SIGNIFICANT DATES IN ATOMIC WEAPONS DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND SUBSEQUENT NEGOTIATIONS 
DATES OF CERTAIN NUCLEAR WEAPONS EXPLOSIONS 

July 16, 1945: First US. nuclear device 
test, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 

August 6, 1945: First atomic bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima. 

August 9, 1945: 
dropped on Nagasaki. ; 

September 23, 1949: President Truman 
announced the first atomic explosion in the 
U.S. S. R. 

October 1952: First nuclear bomb test by 
the United Kingdom in Australia. 

November 1. 1952: Exploded hydrogen de- 
vice fired at Bikini by United States. 

August 21, 1953: First hydrogen device 
tested by U.S.S.R. detected by United States. 

February 13, 1960: First French atomic 
test. 


Second atomic bomb 


DATES OF NEGOTIATIONS ON DISCONTINUANCE 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS 


June 14, 1946: U.S. proposal for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy (Baruch 
plan). 

June 19, 1946: U.S.S.R. proposed alternate 
plan including insistence on retention of 
Security Council veto power over any con- 
trol system. 

March 24, 1957: Bermuda Declaration— 
Joint declaration by United States and 
United Kingdom to conduct nuclear tests 
in such a manner as to keep world radia- 
tion from rising to more than a small frac- 
tion of the level that might be hazardous, 
to continue to announce test series, also 
expressed willingness to announce tests to 
the U.N. and permit international observa- 
tion if the U.S.S.R. would do the same. 

November 14, 1957: General Assembly Res- 
olution 1148 (XII): Regulation, Limitation, 
and Balanced Reduction of All Armed Forces 
and All Armaments; Conclusion of an Inter- 
national Convention (Treaty) on the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments and the Prohibition of 
Atomic, Hydrogen, and Other Weapons of 
Mass Destruction. 

Among its provisions, this resolution urged 
the immediate suspension of testing of nu- 
clear weapons with prompt installation of 
effective international control, including in- 
spection posts equipped with appropriate 
scientific instruments located in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom, and at other points as required. 

December 10, 1957: Soviet proposal that 
U.S.S.R., United States and United Kingdom 
discontinue all tests as of January 1, 1958. 

March 31, 1958: Decree of the Supreme 
Soviet concerning the discontinuance of So- 
viet atomic and hydrogen weapons tests. 

April 28, 1958: President Eisenhower by 
letter to Khrushchev proposed that both Na- 
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tions have the technical experts start to 
work on the practical problems involved in 
disarmament, particularly working toward 
the suspension of nuclear testing. President 
Eisenhower stated “I reemphasize that these 
studies are without prejudice to our respec- 
tive positions on the timing and interde- 
pendence of various aspects of disarmament.” 

May 9, 1958: Letter from Khrushchev ac- 
cepting Eisenhower’s proposal of April 28 
to have experts study the problems involved 
in an agreement on the cessation of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons tests as far as in- 
spection and control are concerned. 

July 1, 1958: Conference of Experts from 
the West (United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada and France) and East (U.S.S.R. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania) met 
in Geneva. 

August 21, 1958: Conference of Experts 
adopted a final report for consideration by 
Governments. 

Conference of Experts recommended the 
so-called “Geneva System” of detecting nu- 
clear explosions. This system recommended 
a network of 180 control points. It should 
be noted that the American representatives, 
during this conference, had taken the posi- 
tion that 650 control points would be neces- 
sary to have adequate protection down to 1 
kiloton. Through compromise with the So- 
viets, they settled on the 180 stations, but 
then had to point out the weakness between 
the area of 1 kiloton and 5 kilotons. 

August 22, 1958: President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that based on the Conference of 
Experts’ report, the United States was pre- 
pared to negotiate an agreement with other 
Nations which have tested nuclear weapons 
for suspension of nuclear weapons tests and 
the establishment of an international con- 
trol system. The President also indicated 
that the United States would withhold fur- 
ther testing on its part of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons for a period of 1 year from 
the beginning of the negotiations unless 
testing is resumed by the Soviet Union. 

October 31, 1958: First meeting in Geneva 
of the Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

November 4, 1958: General Assembly Res- 
olution 1252 (XIII): The Discontinuance 
of Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons Tests. 

Among its provisions, this resolution urged 
the parties involved in the test ban negotia- 
tions not to undertake further testing of 
nuclear weapons while these negotiations are 
in progress. It expressed the hope that the 
Geneva test ban conference would be suc- 
cessful and lead to an agreement acceptable 
to all. It also requested the parties con- 
cerned to report to the General Assembly 
the agreement that might be the result of 
their negotiations, and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to render such assistance and 
provide such services as might be asked for 
by the conference commencing at Geneva on 
October 31, 1958. 

November 7, 1958: President Eisenhower 
announced that the United States had de- 
tected additional tests by the Soviets sub- 
sequent to October 31, 1958. 

December 28, 1958: The President ap- 
pointed a panel on seismic improvement to 
review technical problems and to recom- 
mend methods of improving seismic detec- 
tion. 

January 5, 1959: United States released 
data showing many underground tests could 
not be detected by Geneva experts system 
recommended in 1958. Indicated Geneva 
system applicable at 20 kt rather than 5 kt 
threshold. 

February 22, 1959: Macmillan meeting with 
Khrushchev. s 

March 2, 1959: During this meeting Mac- 
millan and Khrushchev discussed the estab- 
lishment of quotas for numbers of on-site 
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inspections in countries where suspicious 
events have taken place. 

April 13, 1959: United States proposed 
phased testing ban limited in first phase to 
atmospheric tests below 50 km., with simpli- 
fied control system, if Soviet Union con- 
tinued to insist on veto for on-site inspec- 
tions. 

April 23, 1959: Soviets reject U.S. proposal 
to stop only atmospheric tests and said 
numerous on-site inspections would not be 
necessary for complete ban. 

June 22-July 10, 1959: Technical Work- 
ing Group No. 1 met in Geneva to study 
high altitude detection problems. On July 
10 Geneva Technical Working Group I pro- 
posed establishment of system of earth satel- 
lites and installation of additional equip- 
ment at control posts to detect high-altitude 
explosions. 

August 26, 1959: United States extended 
unilateral suspension to end of 1959. 

August 27, 1959: United Kingdom said it 
would not resume tests as long as Geneva 
negotiations showed prospect of success. 

August 28, 1959: U.S.S.R. pledged not to 
resume testing unless Western Powers did 
80. 
November 21, 1959: General Assembly Res- 
olution 1402 (XIV): Suspension of Nuclear 
and Thermonuclear Tests: 

Among its provisions this resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that the countries involved 
in the test ban negotiations at Geneva would 
intensify their efforts to reach an agree- 
ment at an early date; it further urged the 
countries concerned in these negotiations 
to continue their voluntary ban on testing 
nuclear weapons; it also requested the coun- 
tries concerned to report to the General As- 
sembly the results of their negotiations. 

November 25, 1959: Technical Working 
Group II met in Geneva with the Soviets 
and the British. This group met to con- 
sider data from the Hardtack series of nu- 
clear explosions and the findings of the 
Berkner Panel. On December 18, 1959, at 
the conclusion of the meetings held by Tech- 
nical Working Group II, U.S. members of 
Geneva Technical Working Group II re- 
ported that a large number of seismic events 
could not be identified without on-site in- 
spection, even with improved techniques. 
The Soviet members of Geneva Technical 
Working Group II disagreed with United 
States finding. 

December 29, 1959: United States said it 
was free to resume testing after end of 1959, 
but would not do so without giving advance 
notice. 

February 11, 1960: United States pro- 
posed phased agreement, first phase to pro- 
vide for cessation of tests in atmosphere, 
oceans, and outer space, to greatest height 
that could be effectively controlled; under- 
ground tests above 4.75 seismic magnitude 
(estimated by United States to equal ex- 
plosion of about 20 kilotons) would also be 
covered; the 4.75 threshold would be lowered 
as capabilities of detection system were im- 
proved, 20 or 30 percent of unidentified 
seismic events above threshold should be 
inspected; U.S. experts estimated that this 
would mean about 20 inspections per year 
in U.S.S.R. 

March 19, 1960: Soviets offered to conclude 
treaty on cessation of tests, together with 
moratorium on underground tests below 
magnitude 4.75, and to agree to join re- 
search program on understanding that weap- 
ons tests would be halted during program, 

March 29, 1960: United States and United 
Kingdom said they would agree to voluntary 
moratorium on und d weapons tests 
below magnitude 4.75 after treaty was signed 
and arrangements were made for coordinated 


research program. 
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December 20, 1960: General Assembly Res- 
olution 1577 (XV): Suspension of Nuclear 
and Thermonuclear Tests. 

This resolution urges the countries in- 
volyed in the Geneva test-ban negotiations 
to seek a solution for the few remaining 
questions so that a test-ban agreement could 
be achieved at an early date; it further 
urges the countries concerned in these nego- 
tiations to continue their present voluntary 
suspension of the testing of nuclear weapons; 
it also requests the countries concerned to 
report the results of their negotiations to the 
Disarmament Commission and the General 
Assembly. 

March 21, 1961: First meeting under the 
new administration of the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests. U.S. proposal presented by Ambassa- 
dor Arthur H. Dean. Soviet Union intro- 
duced its troika proposal on this date. 

April 18, 1961: United States and United 
Kingdom introduced draft treaty to the 
Geneva Conference. 

May 5, 1961: Statement by President 
Kennedy on the Geneva test-ban negotia- 
tions made at his news conference. Men- 
tion is made of the new United States and 
United Kingdom proposals and the intro- 
duction of the troika by Russia. 

June 4, 1961: Khrushchev delivers Soviet 
aide-memoire concerning disarmament and 
nuclear weapons tests to President Kennedy 
at Vienna. Insists that the question of 
control hinges on Western Powers accepting 
proposal on general and complete disarma- 
ment. 

June 6, 1961: Kennedy reports to American 
people on his Vienna talks with Khrushchev. 

June 16, 1961: Khrushchev reports to 
Russian people on his talks with President 
Kennedy. (Tass report.) Topies covered: 
General and complete disarmament, banning 
of nuclear weapons, cessation of tests, ques- 
tion of control, Hammarskjold, the German 
question (peace treaty). 

June 17, 1961: US. aide-memoire to Soviet 
Russia concerning Geneva test-ban negotia- 
tions. Repeated new proposals offered by 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
on March 21, 1961. 

June 28, 1961: President Kennedy an- 
nounces appointment of Committee of Set- 
entific Experts to advise him on test-ban 
problem. 

July 5, 1961: Soviet note replying to U.S. 
note of June 17, 1961, concerning suspension 
of nuclear weapon tests. Says Soviet pro- 
posals have been distorted. Brings up again 
supervision of inspection and control by 
equal representatives of three basic groups: 
Socialist states, capitalists states in Western 
military bloc, and neutral states (troika). 

July 15, 1961: U.S. note to Soviet Union re- 
ferring to the Soviet note of July 5, 1961, 
on the Geneva test-ban negotiations. Says 
Soviet note contains a multitude of irrele- 
vant and unwarranted comments, Confines 
its reply to the central issue: Is the Soviet 
Union prepared to reach an accord which 
would halt nuclear tests under effective in- 
ternational control. 

July 16, 1961: United States and United 

request to U.N. to place on the 
of the 16th General Assembly an 
item entitled: “The Urgent Need for a Treaty 
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posal, the nuclear tests carried out by the 
French beginning February 13, 1960, and the 
Berlin situation, 

August 30, 1961: White House statement 
on the Soviet’s announcement that they 
planned to resume nuclear testing. This 
statement expressed concern and resentment 
in regard to the Soviet decision to resume 
nuclear testing. It added that the Soviet 
decision presented a threat to the entire 
world. It denounced the Soviet pretext for 
resumption of weapons testing by mentioning 
that the Berlin crisis was created by the 
Soviets themselves. It also mentioned that 
the Soviet Union bears heavy responsibility 
before all humanity for this decision which 
was made in complete disregard of the Unit- 
ed Nations. It concluded by announcing 
that Ambassador Arthur Dean was being re- 
called immediately from his post as chief 
negotiator at the nuclear test ban meetings. 

September 1, 1961: The White House re- 
ported that the Soviet Union had conducted 
a nuclear test in the atmosphere above cen- 
tral Asia. Authorities estimated that the 
device had a yield of 100-500 kllotons. 

September 3, 1961: President Kennedy, in 
a joint statement with British Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, proposed that the Soviet 
Union agree immediately to discontinuing 
testing nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. 
The note suggested that the United States, 
United Kingdom, and U.S.S.R. representa- 
tives meet in Geneva not later than Septem- 
ber 9 to record the agreement to cease 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere and report 
it to the United Nations. 

September 4, 1961: Soviet Union conducted 
its second nuclear test in the atmosphere 
over central Asia. This explosion was re- 
ported to be in the “low kiloton range.” 

September 5, 1961: Soviet Union deto- 
nated a third nuclear device. The yield of 
this detonation was in the low to inter- 
mediate range. 

September 5, 1961: President Kennedy an- 
nounced that the United States would re- 
sume nuclear testing. He ordered the tests 
carried out in the laboratory and under- 
ground “with no fallout.” This decision was 
made after the Soviets set off their third 
nuclear test in the atmosphere in 5 days, 
President Kennedy, in referring to the Ken- 
nedy-Macmillan statement of September 3 
on banning nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere, said the offer remains open until Sep- 
tember 9, 1961, 

September 15, 1961: The United States 
detonates its first underground nuclear de- 
vice at the Nevada test site. 

October 30, 1961: The Soviet Union deto- 
nated a 55-60 megaton device (per AEC re- 
lease dated Dec. 9, 1961). 

November 2, 1961: The President an- 
nounces that the policy of the United States 
will be to proceed in developing nuclear 
weapons to maintain a superior capability 
for the defense of the free world against any 
aggressor. This statement indicated that the 
United States would make necessary prepa- 
rations for testing in case it becomes neces- 
sary to test in the atmosphere. 

December 22, 1961: A joint communique 
was issued by President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan following a 2-day 
meeting in Bermuda. They agreed that it 
was necessary “as a matter of prudent plan- 
ning for the future, that pending the final 
decision [to resume atmospheric testing] 
preparations should be made for atmospheric 
testing to maintain the effectiveness of the 
deterrent. 

January 29, 1962: Geneva Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests breaks up at 353d meeting. The United 
States proposed an adjournment, and Soviet 
negotiator Tsarapkin said, “This is the end.” 


March 5 


March 2, 1962: President Kennedy an- 
nounces U.S. resumption of atmospheric 
testing to begin in latter part of April un- 
less Soviets accept enforceable test-ban 
treaty. 


AMERICAN GROUP OF INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request.of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to announce that the 
American Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union will meet at 9 a.m. in room 
G-221 in the New Senate Office Build- 
ing on Thursday, March 8, 1962, for the 
purpose of considering the selection of 
a successor to the late Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham as secretary to the group and to 
consider other business of the interpar- 
liamentary group. 

All Members of Congress are members 
of the American Group, and all inter- 
ested Members are urged to attend the 
meeting on Thursday morning. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. GRANABAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. RovupesusH, for 30 minutes to- 
day, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WESTLAND, for 15 minutes today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
SHORT), for 60 minutes, on March 6. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
SHORT), for 30 minutes, on March 6. 

Mr, HECHLER, on Wednesday next, for 
10 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WurrrTen in two instances and to 
include newspaper articles and letters. 

Mr, Hatteck to revise and extend his 
remarks made today and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Bol rox in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Suorr) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


1962 
Mr. FNo in two instances. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hecuter) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. ZELENKO in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan of New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO and to include ex- 
traneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact it exceeds the limit and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $450. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 778. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia government to establish an Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 11, 1950; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 6, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
ao Speaker’s table and referred as 
ollows: 


1758. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Agricultural Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report on title I, Public Law 480, agree- 
ments concluded during January 1962, pur- 
suant to Public Law 85-128; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1759. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Army, transmitting a report relating 
to all laws enacted by the legislative body 
of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
(GRI), pursuant to Executive Order 10713, 
dated June 5, 1957; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1760. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 


July 1 through December 31, 1961, pursuant 
to sections 10(b) and 8(d)(3) of Small 
Business Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1761. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of aircraft main- 


mittee on Government 


transmitting 
the report of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation for the calendar year 1961, 
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pursuant to Public Law 408, 8ist Congress; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1763. A letter from the Secretary of the 
ove transmitting a letter from the Chief 

of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 31, 1961, submitted a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on Chelsea River, Mass., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
February 1, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 350); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

1764. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 14, 1961, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a feasibility report on Gering 
Valley, Nebr. This investigation was made 
in response to an item in Public Law 86-645, 
approved July 14, 1960, which authorizes 
modification of the previously authorized 
project for Gering and Mitchell Valleys, 
Nebr., to provide for such revisions in proj- 
ect scope and purpose due to changed con- 
ditions as may be found necessary by the 
Chief of Engineers (H. Doc. No. 351); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with two illustrations. 

1765. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 31, 1961, submitting a report, to 
gether with accompanying papers and flus- 
trations, on a review of the reports on Vil- 
lage Creek, Jackson and Lawrence Counties, 
Ark., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted October 16, 1961 (H. 
Doc. No. 352); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 

1766. A letter from the of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 31, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of the reports on the Oak- 
land Harbor, Calif., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted March 30, 1955 (H. 
Doc. No. 353); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

1767. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 

Department of the Army, dated 
October 6, 1961, submitting a report, together 


Va., authorized by Public Law 71, 84th Con- 
gress, approved June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. 354); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with two illustrations. 
1768. A letter from the executive vice presi- 
dent, National Pund for Medical Education, 
transmitting a report of an audit of the 
National Fund for Medical Education for 
the year ended December 31, 1961, pursuant 


1769. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the United Nations 
Participation Act, as amended, 63 Stat. 734- 
736”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1770. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 

migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 


Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
g deportation as well as a 
— involved, pursuant to the 


Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1771. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
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of an order entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13(b) of the act as well 
as a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the act of September 11, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1772. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of an order suspending the deportation of 
Den Bong Chan, A11047792, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 


executive departments. 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 10527. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 so as to 
Prohibit assistance under that act to the 
government of any country which has not 
established equitable procedures for com- 
pensating U.S. citizens for loss of property 
by expropriation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 10528. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Asssitance Act of 1961 so as to 
prohibit assistance under that act to the gov- 
ernment of any country which has not es- 
tablished equitable procedures for compen- 
sating U.S. citizens for loss of property by 
expropriation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING (by request): 

H.R. 10529. A bill to amend section 3101 of 
title 38, United States Code, to prevent con- 
sideration of proceeds of, or transfer of pro- 
ceeds of, U.S. Government life insurance, and 
national service life insurance for Federal 
estate tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 10630. A bill to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Oglala Sioux 
Indian Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 10531. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the un- 
married child of an insured individual, after 
attaining age 18, may continue to receive 
child’s insurance benefits until he attains age 
21 if he is a full-time student; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 10532. A bill to place certain limita- 
tions on the authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to delete previously 
assigned very high frequency television 
channels, to give the Commission certain 
regulatory authority over television receiving 
apparatus, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 10533. A bill to amend section 220(h) 
of the National Housing Act to permit the 
insurance under that section or section 
203(k) of a loan made to a homeowner for 
the purpose of paying the cost of public 
improvements for which (by assessment or 
otherwise) he is legally liable; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 10534. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for greater certainty, speed, and ef- 
ficiency in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10535. A bill to amend the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination in any respect whatsoever on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color in hospital fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10536. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
so as to permit civil actions for treble dam- 
ages in the case of violations of section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 10537. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide, for individuals 
who have spent substantially all of their 
working lives in one trade or industry, a more 
realistic definition of “disability” for pur- 
poses of entitlement to disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 10538. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to adjust pay alinement 
and for other p ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 10539. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request) : 

H.R. 10540. A bill to exclude deposits of 
petrified wood from appropriation under the 
U.S. mining laws; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, HARRIS: 
H.R. 10541. A bill to assist States and com- 
munities to carry out intensive vaccination 

rograms designed to protect their popula- 
8 especially all preschool children, 
against poliomyelitis, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and tetanus, and against other dis- 
eases which may in the future become sus- 
ceptible of practical elimination as a public 
health problem through such programs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 10542. A bill to repeal the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 10543. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition paid 
by him for his education, or the education of 
his spouse or a dependent, at an institution 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 10544. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an ex- 
emption from the tax on the transportation 
of persons in the case of handicapped chil- 
dren traveling to and from special schools; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 10545. A bill to suspend for 3 years 
the duty on hexachlorethane; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 10546. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to pro- 
hibit assistance under that act to Yugoslavia 
or other Communist countries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 10547. A bill to amend section 109 of 
title 4 of the United States Code (commonly 
referred to as the Buck Act) to exempt cer- 
tain persons from the application of that 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 10548. A bill to provide that railroad 
employees may retire on a full annuity at age 
60 or after serving 30 years; to provide that 
such annuity for any month shall be not less 
than one-half of the individual’s average 
monthly compensation for the 5 years of 
highest earnings; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 10549. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1957, in order to prohibit the 
rental or leasing of the District of Columbia 
Stadium to any person which discriminates 
on the basis of race, creed, color, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 10550. A bill to provide coverage 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance for services per- 
formed outside of the United States by U.S. 
citizens in the employ of certain interna- 
tional organizations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.J. Res. 646. Joint resolution to continue 
for an additional year the current support 
price for milk and butterfat; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.J. Res. 647. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a week in each 
year as Community Health Week in the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H. Con. Res. 443. Concurrent resolution to 
prohibit training military personnel or aid- 
ing Communist nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. Con. Res. 444. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to initiate action 
leading to the adoption of a United Nations 
resolution calling for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia; the return of exiles from these na- 
tions from slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union; and the conduct of free elections in 
these nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. Res. 555. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the West 
Virginia Legislature requesting technical 
assistance funds from the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration to conduct surveys re- 
garding construction of a north-south high- 
way in West Virginia, to create a special 
committee to assist in assembling facts re- 
lating to such a highway, and for other pur- 
poses, adopted by the West Virginia Legis- 
lature February 6, 1962; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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Also, memorial of the West Virginia Leg- 
islature, requesting the Congress of the 
United States to approve the construction 
of the Allegheny Parkway, adopted by the 
West Virginia Legislature February 7, 1962; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the West Virginia Leg- 
islature relating to National Weights and 
Measures Week, March 1-7, 1962, adopted by 
the West Virginia Legislature February 7, 
1962; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to congratulating Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., for his successful 
flight around the world through space; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States in favor of the establishment of a 
Department of Urban Affairs in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to congratulating Astronaut John 
H. Glenn on his orbital flight; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BERRY: 

H.R. 10551. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make payments to 
certain Indians for damages suffered as the 
result of the establishment of the Pine Ridge 
aerial gunnery range; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 10552. A bill for the relief of Athena 
Halules (Athina Haloulis); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10553. A bill for the relief of Col. and 
Mrs. Harvey H. Hewitt; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DOMINICK: 

H.R. 10554. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a microcalorimeter for the use of 
the University of Colorado, Office of Research 
Services, Boulder, Colo.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 10555. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe of Indians to the Little 
Flower Mission of the St. Cloud Diocese; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


244. By the SPEAKER: Petition of An- 
thony J. Young, Lithuanian-American Coun- 
cil of Boston, Boston, Mass., relative to 
resolutions adopted by the Lithuanians of 
Greater Boston on the occasion of the 44th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

245. Also, petition of Stanley Molik, city 
clerk, Buffalo, N.Y., relative to a resolution 
adopted by the common council, requesting 
Congress to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1961 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $854. E. (9) $334.29. 

A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,940.62. E. (9) $1,940.62. 

A. American Council for Technical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superlor Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $13,968.08. E. (9) $13,968.08. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $16,372.60. E. (9) $16,372.60. 
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A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $115. E. (9) $8,855.68. 

A. American Merchant -Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,570.56. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Short Line Railread Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,207.37. E. (9) $1,207.37. 


A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,061. E. (9) $11,583.82. 

A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III 


E. (9) $678.88. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. James Anton, 703 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Keatinge & Older. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $87.35. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

9 1 railroads operating in the State 
0 


kansas. 
D. (6) 8192.20. E. (9) $1,220.35, 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 

D. (6) $6,081.25. E. (9) $2.40. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. California Wine Institute, 717 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $34.24. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,890. E. (9) $3,394.36. 

A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,911.47. 

A. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Ship- 
building Association, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,608.64. E. (9) $13,608.64, 

A. Frederic A. Baker, 296 Lexington Road, 
Berkeley, Calif.; and 1201 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Federated Indians of California. 

A. Richard E. Barton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 404 
South Bixel Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,500. E, (9) $3,500. 


A. James D. Bearden, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.74. 


A. Becker & Greenwald, 839 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Foreign Steamship Corp., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $11.03. 


A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America Union. 

D. (6) $2,202. E. (9) $837.81. 

A. Carl H. Berglund, 607 South Pine 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,974.19. 

A. Bingham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, etc. 

E. (9) $183.21, 


A. Robert J. Bird, Esq., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $179.71. 

A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.O, 

E. (9) $2,744.74, 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. x 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacifle Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los es, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $473.80. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corp., 
Flushing Meadow Park, Post Office Box 1964, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Roland Boyd, Post Office Drawer B, 
McKinney, Tex. 

B. North Texas Municipal Water District, 
Wylie, Tex. 

D. (6) $300. 


Boyd, Post Office Drawer B, 
McKinney, Tex. 
B. Texas Aluminum Co., Inc., Rockwall, 


Tex. 
D. (6) $1,764.47. 


Association, 1500 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,905.92. 

A. Richard Breed, 10 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B. American Council for Technical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 8 - 


5. (6) $3;230.76. E. (9) $823.08. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & 
Metal Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C.Z. 

D. (6) $1,392.94, E. (9) $1,171.59. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

E. (9) $1.10. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Greg-Gary Corp., 7 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Hal M. Christensen, 808 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,250. 

A. Citizens Committee for International 
Development, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
W: ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $34.375.98. 

A. Charles Patrick Clark, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rapaport & Son, Inc., Central Street, 
Post Office Box 169, Windsor, Conn. 


A. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb & Steen, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

E. (9) $389.75. 


A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employes International 
Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tankers Own- 
ers, Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,500. 


A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $117. E. (9) $19.80. 

A. Paul G. Collins, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,250. 


A. Edward M, Corneaby, 25 Louisiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers. 

D. (6) $3,008.35. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $344.80. E. (9) $344.80. 
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A. County Supervisors Association of 
California, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $24.61. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Raleigh Industries of America, Inc., 
1168 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
and the British Cycle & Motor Cycle Indus- 
tries Association, Ltd., Eaton Road, Coventry, 
England. 

A. Mrs. Warren Cox, 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 Rush Street, North Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $7.31. 


2808 South Ives 


A. Credit Union National Association, 1617 
Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
D. (6) 8500.23. E. (9) $500.23. 


A. John Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,315. E. (9) $753.85. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Abraham A. Dash, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $500.23. E. (9) $25.23. 

A. Joffre C. David, 4401 East Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $110.10. E. (9) $98.55. 

A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 


A. John M, Dickerman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,211.50. E. (9) $45.65. 


A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. James B. Dyess, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,210.50. E. (9) $1,210.50. 

A. John W. Edelman, 704 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,329.82. E. (9) $329.77. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $899.69. E. (9) $15.40. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. Natioral Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $15.50. 


March 5 


_A. Joseph C. Fagan, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


A. Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher, 823 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,724.95. 


A. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $922.49. E. (9) $922.49. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Sunnell, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,394.69. 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 3 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
58 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,459.37. E. (9) $1,790.95. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650.01. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,582.99. E. (9) $6,299.46. 
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A: Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $162.54. 

A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $412.33. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,249.96. E. (9) $149.65. 

A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $948.93. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Business, 
Inc., 431 Balter Building, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $481.25. 


A. Jake D. Hill, 1005 Security Federal 
Building, Columbia, S.C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
1005 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 
S.C. 

E. (9) $25.07. 


A. L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National gricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2925 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Il. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Outdoor Power Equipment Insti- 
tute, Inc., Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joe Lester Howell, Jr., 
Drive, Jackson, Miss. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $383.82. 
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A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 
D. (6) $886.54. 


A. Fred G. Hussey, 200 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. International Association of Machinists. 

E. (9) $2,017.16. 


A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $41,529.65. 

A. Ray L. Jenkins, 1066 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialies Et Commerciales, S.A., 
Peter Merianstr. 19, Basel, Switzerland. 


A. Jeppesen & Co., 8025 East 40th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $3,760.15. 

A. William T. Jobe, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ice Association, 1901 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. James E. Jones, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Max H. Jordan, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 


ton, D.C, 
D. (6) $918.17. E. (9) $8.30. 
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A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,150.76. 


A, John T. Kelly, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Franklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1022 Transportation Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

A. James F. King, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. George W. Koch, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,040. E. (9) $1,376.37. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,255. E. (9) $6,313.93. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. James K. Langan, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council/AFL— 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,126. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Liberty Lobby, 825 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,403.68. E. (9) $916. 

A. Donald Linville, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

B. American Hardboard Association, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $236.20. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association 
& Labor Union Active Ballot Club, 1741 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,445. E. (9) $2,274.69. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $441.95. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 
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A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,833.33. E. (9) $1,626.85. 


A. Robert J. McBride, 2220 20th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference or 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $144.14. 


1507 M Street NW., 


215 


A. J. A. McCallam, 1 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $678.88. 

A. Albert L. McDermott, 745 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $220. 


A. William J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
W 


ashington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,307.70. E. (9) $223.80. 

A. Harvey F. McPhail, 343 South State, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Colorado River Basin Consumers Pow- 
er, Inc., 348 South State, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

D. (6) $5,979.31. 


A. John W. MacKay, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $150. 


A. Suzanne MacLean, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


.C. 
D. (6) $150, 


A. Julia L. Maietta, Congressional Hotel, 
. 
ted Clothing Workers of 
Fe 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,030. E. (9) $3,232.88. 


A. D. L. Manion, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $487.49. 


A. James D. Mann, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $2,475. 


E. (9) $18,984.09. 


A. Tommy M. Martin, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers“ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $967.44. E. (9) $11.60. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial 8 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $3,315. E. (9) Age 95. 
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A. Albert E. May, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $312. E. (9) $78.58. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $1,430. E. (9) $803. 

A. Mrs. Vera Mayer. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver~ 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. William R. Merriam, 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $2,015.59. 

A. Ross A. Messer, Post Office Box 1611, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $88.25. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association, Quine- 
baug-French Rivers Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Theisen-Clemens. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $105. 

A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif, 


D. (6) $750. 


A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Kenneth R. Morefield, 4401 East Colo- 
nial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $222.95, E. (9) $243.54. 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Mulhern, 11 Pemberton 


Square, 
E. (9) $2,792.49. 


A. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, III. 
5. (8) $2,855. E. (9) $16,257.78. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,624.98. E. (9) $377.90. 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the Ranea n 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D 

D. (6) open E. (9) $16,234.92. 
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A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $613,199.50. E. (9) $19,795.58. 

A. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,064.03. E. (9) $2,090.53. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,934.41, 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
88 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D 


D. (6) $2,235. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,210.50. E. (9) $1,210.50. 

A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $13,629. E. (9) $2,076.88. 

A. National Business Publications, Inc. 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $365,845.33. E. (9) $7,360.83. 

A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,722.23. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,870. E. (9) $12,600. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

A. National Federation of Business & 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 2012 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $426,708.45. E. (9) $2,048.38. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,029.92. E. (9) $13,029.92, 

A. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., W. ton, Do. 

D. (6) $17,915.95. E (9) $11,850. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,435.90. E. (9) $20,879.37. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,690.36. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avene NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $613. E. (9) $767.50. 


A. National Retired Teachers Association, 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $25.66. 
A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $14,114.88. E. (9) $7,943.97. 
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A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,179.94. E. (9) $10,330.87. 

A. National Turkey Federation, Post Office 
Box 69, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

E. (9) $3,001.82. 

A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III. 

D. (6) $1,021.68. E. (9) $1,135.48. 


A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $517.16. 

A. Henry C. Nelson, Jr., 1005 Security Fed- 
eral Building, Columbia, S.C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
1005 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 
S.C. 

E. (9) $17.65. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard T. O’Connell, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., W. m, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $196.05. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $13.60. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md. 

B. National ‘Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $920.70. 

A. Geo. F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad ‘Ausociation. 

D. (6) $4,624.98. 


A. Rufus W. Peckham, Jr., 1100 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Su s Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. George C. Pendleton, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World ee Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $1,801.20. E. 63 $79.15. 
A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1411 K Street NW., W. D.. 


D. (6) $3,853.47. E. (9) $3,655.92. 
A. Sanford L. Platt, 223 Investment Build- 
mg. Washington, D.C, 
. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
And, Hawali. 
E. (9) $719.58. 
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A. Raymond E. Plummer, 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $101.67. E. (9) $710.93. 
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A. James K. Polk, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $38. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 

E. (9) $17.20. 

A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2,362.50. E. (9) $39. 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $322.50. E. (9) $18.25. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. E. (9) $20.18. 

A. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 1211 South Brighton, 
Dallas, Tex. 


A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., 410 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, Standard 
Ou Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $8,424, E. (9) $3,853.06. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $43. E. (9) $53.02. 

A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. William T. Reed, 5800 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $268. 

A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,784.69. E. (9) $2,784.69, 

A. W. P. Reilly, 3636 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Arizona Public Service Co.; Public 
Service Co. of Colorado; Public Service Co. 
of New Mexico; and Utah Power & Light Co. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,087.27. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 1008 Guarantee 
Savings Building, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
er Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $3,840.75. 
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A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,315. E. (9) $514.05. 


A. John J. Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Build- 
ers of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,269.25. E. (9) $182.65. 


A. Barbara Roads, 470 Palos Verdes Boule- 
vard, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

B. Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association, 316 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., et al. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $151.39. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Fred J. Scanlan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $345. 


A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $41.39. 

A. Sealy, Inc., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. (9) $9,295.84. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Theodore A. Serrill, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $177.17. 


A. John H. Sharon, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb & Steen, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Henry M. Shine, Jr., 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,346.15. E. (9) $317.15. 


A. David Silvergleid, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $150. 
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A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $260. 

A. M. C. Small, Post Office Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, III. . 

B. National Turkey Federation, Post Office 
Box 69, Mt. Morris, Ill, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $164.42. 


A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $295.64. E. (9) $191.90. 

A. Chester S. Stackpole, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Luther C. Steward, Jr., 1729 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,515.20. E. (9) $29.50. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $29.30. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Rich- 
ards Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $147.20. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $732. 

A. William H. Tolbert, Post Office Box 191, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

B. Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
mittee, Post Office Box 191, Santa Paula, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $5,077.62. 


A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,747.65. E. (9) $2,228.66. 

A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., et al. 
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A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) $360. E. (9) $360. 


A, United World Federalists, Inc., 820 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $9,250. E. (9) $9,486.37. 


A. Veterans, World War I, U.S.A. Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $32.43. 


420 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $132.35. 

A. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
1008 Guarantee Savings Building, Fresno, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,037.40. E. (9) $4,990.75. 
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A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $11,670.24. E. (9) $12.95. 


A. Don White, 1201 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $2,085.82. 


A, John J. Wicker, Jr., 706 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,483.89. E. (9) $6,483.89. 


A. Myron Wiener, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $200. 


A. Laurens Williams, 602 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.O. 
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B. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,163.47. E. (9) $802.12. 
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A. Wilmer & Broun, 616 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 120 
East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. C. Woodard, 775 Northeast 79th 
Street, Miami, Fla. 
E. (9) $1.08. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $1,570.19. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers. 

D. (6) $3,600. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1961: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FLE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE Rxronr“ HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


1st 2a | sa | atm 


(Mark one square only) 


a 


REPORT 
3 192. 
- PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


NOTE on Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on Item B.- Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emp.oyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None,” 


Note on Irem “C”,—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House“ - 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 

received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


©. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 


R terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated, tles of statutes and bills; (b) House and ttity distributed; (e) date of distribution, (d) 


place an “X” in the box at the pre hic el ues ng = name of printer or publisher (if publications 
» where known; (d) were paid for by person filing) or name of 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
if this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
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Nore on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(Ù) Ir THIS Report Is FOR an EMPLOYER.— (1) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ui) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE:—(İ) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(u) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
88 Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
3 923 ——— Gifts o ap 3 of ice se — 13. Have there been such contributors? 
a Prin or duplica matter received as a se Aad St 
nO Seas Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter Please answer “yes” or no“: - 
— 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
AY SRO Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
0 Torat for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through “5”) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
—— Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size ot this 
T. $-------- Received during previous Quarters of calendar year = page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
8. $-------- Tora, from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and 7% period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
“The term ‘contribution’ “ry rage a. . Ioan R RAPE 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
a T, TOTAL now ow others on accoun loans “u » 
10. $-- -Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500 Ps 3 2 ie goon eee 8 » 19----) 
1 Repaid to others during this Quarter 800. ohn Doe, a g., New York, N.Y. 


$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
12. 6. — Expense money“ and Reimbursements received this T EREET 
Quarter $3,285.00 TOTAL 


Nore on Irem “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 


or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(Ù) IF THIS REPORT Is ror AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 
E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Pill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number, 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
2 Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a.. . loan .. .”—Sec. 302 (b). 
9 Torat now owed to person filing 
. 5 ——5ꝙ Weges, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 5 Lent to others during this Quarter 
1”) 8 -Repayment received during this Quarter 
. Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 75 lente oF 89810 8 5 
Reciplen Expenditures or More 
Lū o aa -Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
8 Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: Amount,“ “Date 
6. $-.------Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
T7. $----- Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8. $.-----.-All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Teg” MA, ‘Toran for this Quarter (Ada “yr through “g”) 1 mailing circulars on the 
10. $.------ -Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, 22 JARS 
servi t $800.00 month, 
11. $--------Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” — 7 = 
and “10”) $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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1962 


A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $20. 

A. V. J. Adduci, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,684. E. (9) $866.95. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,510.95. E. (9) $4,510.95. 


A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md, 


A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, 528 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $820. E. (9) $732.30. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,463.85. E. (9) $1,463.85. 


A. George Venable Allen, 4730 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 


A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md, 

B. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 8605 
Cameron Street, Silver Spring, Md. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Committee for Flags of 
Necessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. 


O. 
D. (6) $9,231.27. E. (9) $9,231.27. 


A. American Council For Technical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III., and 
425 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $27,833. E. (9) $27,833. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

E. (9) $33,234.95. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,375. E. (9) $17,544.55. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,189.10. E. (9) $8,574.32. 


182 
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A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,105.40. E. (9) $2,030.99. 

A. American Justice Association, Defense 
Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

A. American Legion National Headquar- 
ters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $225.49. E. (9) $20,323.41. 


A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $13,227.32. 


535 


A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $25,213.92. E. (9) $4,000.12. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,907.41. E. (9) $4,907.41. 

A. American Optometric Association, 21 
Bank Street, Lebanon, N.H. 

D. (6) $2,364.34. E. (9) $2,364.34. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, „III. 

D. (6) $532.70. E. (9) $532.70. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,167.67. E. (9) $1,196.75. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,074. E. (9) $11,031. 


A. American Pul Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


220 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class 1 railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100,408.42. 

A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 


, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,743.80. E. (9) $1,743.80. 
A. American Stock Yards Association, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,350. 


A. American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
ee 500 Sugar Building, Denver, 
o. 


A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 61 Temple Street, West Newton, Mass. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washi D.C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $9,021.53. 

A. American Vocation Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. American Yugoslav Claims Committee, 
42-57 Parsons Boulevard, Flushing, N.Y. 
D. (6) $409. E. (9) $177.91. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,075. E. (9) $1,153.85. 

A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. W.B. Ardery, Washington, D.C. 
B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class 1 railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas, 

A Armored Carrier Corp., 222-17 Northern 
Boulevard, Bayside, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2. 


A. J. Sinclair Armstrong, 45 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Han- 
over Street, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $4.55. 


A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $674.80. E. (9) $674.80. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,389.90. E. (9) $2,389.90. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 


A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West Sist Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $100. 


A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aeronautical Services Associa- 
tion, 1115 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25. 
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A. Charles B. Bailey, 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

D. (6) $303.60. 


A. Z. Baker, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. George P. Baker, Soldiers Field Post 
Office, Boston, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Sr., 2035 South 


A. Donald Baldwin, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $138.53. 

A. Joseph H. Ball, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

A. Richard B. Barker and Jay W. Glas- 
mann, 306 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Lime Association, 925 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
88 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


P. (6) $190. E. (9) $46.40. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Wesley Barthelmas, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America, and 
Life Insurance Co. of North America, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $112.20. E. (9) $18.80. 

A. William B. Barton, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
W. n, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


B. Clear channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. 

D. (6) $2,202. E. (9) $1,016.85. 

A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $38.14. 


A. Mrs. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Ine., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ernest H, Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.50. 


161 East 42d 


A. Charles A. Betts, 1420 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


100 Park Avenue, 


A. Charles C. Bevis, Jr., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $17.83. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,620. E. (9) $306.55. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Hudson Biery, 4017 Carew Tower, Oin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4017 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., 1 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, and others. 

E. (9) $11.28. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


1271 


A, Wm. Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,111.04. E. (9) $220.85. 


A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


March 5 


B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
pona Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 


D. (6) $70. E. (9) $8 $8.60, 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 9: 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington D.C. 

A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corp., 
Post Office Box 6419, Flushing, N.Y. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $185.67. 


802 Ring Building, 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $255. E. (9) $3.89. 


A. J. Wiley Rogers, Sixth & Cherry Streets, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth & Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $175. 

A, Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen, e. v. Contrescarpe 46, 
Germany. 

E. (9). 6270. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. George L. Brady, 45 Monadnock Road, 
Newton, Mass, 

B. Superior Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $284.60. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A. Richard Breed, 10 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B. American Council for Technical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 919 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


1962 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1729 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D, (6) $3,432.73. E. (9) $4. 

A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Wayne L. Bromley, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
Solar Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $430.43. 


A. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $13.80. 


A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 100 
Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $966.67. E. (9) $21.71. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $437.64. 


A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 9905, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Canal Authority of the State of Florida, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $74.30. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.O. 
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B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., and 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 

D. (6) $16,819.40, E. (9) $225. 

A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burn- 
ham Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $85. E. (9) $85. 


A. Robert M. Burr, 105 Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $234.82. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,958.32. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $35. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $697.33. 


A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $28.26. 

A. John T. Carlton, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $249.29. 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8325 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Carretta & Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, 195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $90. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 744 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Hope Natural Gas Company, 445 West 
Main Street, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $374. 

A. Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 245 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $818.81. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

A. Eugene Carusi, 520 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $50. 

A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $640. E. (9) $238.90. 


A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A, Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
E. (9) $17.47. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $3,349.33. E. (9) $4,245.29. 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
urces. 
D. (6) $26,550.03. E. (9) $5,037.99. 


A. Earl W. Clark, 132 3d Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 3d Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100.80. E. (9) $452.66. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
At Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 

J. 
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A. Henry J. Clay, 120 Broadway, New York, 
Y. 


N.Y. 

B. S. C. O. T. Association, 660 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, 1011 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

E. (9) $5,105.84. 

A, Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 

532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb & Steen, 224 South- 
ern Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 

m, Del. 

E. (9) $389.75. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $63.81. 

A. Washington I. Cleveland, 1712 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Junius E. Cobean, Sr., 109 East Windsor 
Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
-Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


A. A. C. Cocke, 821 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, La, N 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $10.50. 

A, Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $219.95. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tankers Own- 
ers, Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2.40. 


A. Paul G. Collins, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 845 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. Committee for Collective Security, 307 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $140. E. (9) 8237.55. 


A. Committee on Constructive Price, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,500.04. 


A. Committee to Support U.S. Congress 
Bill Creating a Commission on Obscene Mat- 
ters and Materials, Post Office Box 74, Old 
Bridge, N.J. 

E. (9) $1.28. 


A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. John C. Cone, 185 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $330. 


A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C, 

A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $31.55. 


A. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $29.57. E. (9) $29.57. 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald M. Counthan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 


A. Donald M. Counthan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3.74. 

A. C & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cuban-American Sugar Co., 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, 

B. International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bultiding, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Raleigh Industries of America, Inc., 
1168 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo, 
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A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 1736, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 

A. John Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,570. E. (9) $686.94. 

A. Bryce Curry, 907 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 907 Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Danish Shipowners’ Association, 33 
Amaliegade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

A Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $280.26. 

A Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. 

B. Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.10. 


ne Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
D. (6) $92.61. E. (9) $92.61. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CJ. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., 36th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, II. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell; 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air t Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CLT. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Equitable Life Insurance Co., 3900 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & — 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2400 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 
1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $557.97. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Comision de Defensa del Azucar y Fo- 
mento de la Cana, 1825 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,500. 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $297.44. 


A. Prank L. Dennis, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $293. 


Inc., 


A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,187.30. 

A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IN. 

D. (6) $1,687.50. E. (9) $235.83. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, 705 Cali- 
fornia Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,733.20. E. (9) $108.20. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Thurman & Wright, 1208 Latham Square 
Building, Oakland, Calif. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westlands Water District, Post Office 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,307.75. E. (9) $107.75. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. (9) $1,750. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,750. 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $19,255.38. E. (9) $16,362.62. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $62.50. E. (9) $28.71. 
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A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $184.27. 

A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. California Shipping Co., 320 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Newark, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) 612.24. 


A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Seatrain Lines, Inc., 595 River Road, 
Edgewater, N.J. 

D. (6) 8900. E. (9) $12.25. 

A. James G. Donovan, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Customs Brokers & Forwarders Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 8-10 Bridge Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,673. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $137.50. 

A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,110.77. 

A. Fred H. Dressler, Box 188, Gardnerville, 
Nev. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $249.24. 

A. William E. Dunn, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1.64. E. (9) $37.01. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 

A. Harold Edwards, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 709 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., Raleigh, N.C, 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $206. E. (9) $21.60. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., W. D. O. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,050. E. (9) $241.62. 

A. Ely, Duncan and Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water & Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $86.61. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee & Colorado River 
Board of California, 909 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,090. 
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A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $569.52. E. (9) $20. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Grover W. Ensley, 535 Lincoln Building, 
60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $55. E. (9) $74.78. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $60. 


A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $22.30. 


A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $26.77. 

A. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
Nw., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $42,996.88. E. dec $20,346.06. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 83,500. E. (9) $500. 

A. Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


A. Joe G. Fender, 314 Melrose Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc. 

D. (6) $2,457.02. 


A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
8 America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 

. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La.; United States Sugar Corp, Clewis- 
ton, Fla.; and Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, Inc., 
South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Mass. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $15.85. 


A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 


Press Building, 
D. (6) $100. 


A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., W. D.C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,800. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Dunnell, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,424.30. 

A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $197.22. 


A. James F. Fort, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 


1616 P Street NW., Washington, 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $155.10. 
A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 EK Street NW. 

Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 

York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. W. E. ee eee 
Washington, 
B. 8555 of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. James H. French, . 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,750. 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1843 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
ers — In., 1343 L Street NW., 
W. 


ashington, D. 
D. (6) 816. E. (9) $4. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $21,244.49. E. (9) $5,963.74. 

A. David C. Fullarton, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $35. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc, 


A. E. P. Gaines, Jr., 1211 South Brighton 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washirgton, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
D. (6) $500. 


A.A. Arthur Gardner, 
Street, Hollywood, Fla. 
E. (9) $8. 


1630 Jefferson 


March 5 


A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 1126 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Gardner, Morrison & 8 
Woodward Building, Washington, 

B. Mauritius Sugar Syndicate, ort Louis, 
Mauritius. 

E. (9) $6.15. 
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A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $1.20. 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 


B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 


D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 

D. (6) $3,000. \ 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Philip Goldstein, 1000 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, 1011 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,525.27. E. 2 $6,931.95. ` 


A. James W. Grady, Jr. Jr., 1730 K Street NW., 
W. D.C. and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. James L. Grahl, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $15,284.20. E. (9) $11,390.75 


A. Gravelle, Whitlock, Markey & Tait, 1032 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Structural Clay Products Industry De- 
pletion Committee, 1032 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,081.25. 


A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Automobile Association, 1712 


G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers, 7009 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


m. 
E. (9) $25.77. 
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A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.30. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $7,135. 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
Robert E. Van Goor, 704 17th Street NW. at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, N.Y., etc. 

D. (6) $6,865.88. 

A. Terry Gunn, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,230.04. E. (9) $70.25. 

A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. r 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3,454.56. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100.80. E. (9) $92.37. 


A. Louis P. Haffer, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Haight, Gardner, Poor & Havens, 80 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Danish Shipowners’ Association, 33 
Amaliegade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

E. (9) $929.29. 
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A. Hal H. Hale, 419 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Randolph M. Hale, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ul. 


A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $95.45. 

A. W. C. Hammerle, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


220 


A. Harold F. Hammond, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica. 


A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $494.73. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Edward Hart, 4111 Vacation Lane, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 500 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. F 

D. (6) $1,678.50. E. (9) $105.54. 


A. Walter A. Hasty, Jr. 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.25. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $637. E. (9) $269.91. 

A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,320.36. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 

A. John C. Hazen, 711 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $35.55. 


280 Union Station 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,444.19. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, B. C. 
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B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $175. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. 


B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hedrick and Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru, S.A. 

E. (9) $269.62. 

A. Hedrick and Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Constructive Price, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $56.57. 


A. Hedrick and Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter-Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, 400 United Artists Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. (9) $115.08. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $966.71. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Chas. H. Heltzel, 606 Commerce Build- 
ing, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Sery- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,220. E. (9) $698.53. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $368.74. E. (9) $118.74. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., and 
801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $189.06. E. (9) $189.06. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $42.83. 


— 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 492 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.O. 

B. New York Wool Trade Association, 155 
Bast 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 42, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. - 

B. United States Brewers Association, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $69.46. 


A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $481.25. 


A. Robert L. Higgins, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dumond Peck Hill, 1116 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. National Coordinating Committee for 
Credit Guarantees, 1 Liberty Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, USMC, retired, 
200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,166.67. E. (9) $67.55. 

A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 808 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,775. E. (9) $529.95. 

A. A.D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.10. 


A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 


Street, Chicago, III. 
B. American Warehousemen’s Association. 
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A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,333.34. 


A. W. C. Howard, Quanah, Tex. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Wiliam J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
1625 I Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 
Winchester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 
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A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Fred G. Hussey, 200 C Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif., 
Edward S. Cohen, Washington, D.C., and 
J. I. Meltzer, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $402. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. William J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,877.01. E. (9) $11,877.01. 

A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,159.93. 

A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 81,425. 


A. Inter-State Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 

D. (6) $1,650, E. (9) $4.75. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

E. (9) $963.25. 


A. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,391.23. E. (9) $35.10. 


A. Mrs. Margaret E. Jenkins, 30 Deerpath, 
Norgate, Roslyn Heights, Long Island, N.Y. 


A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Jeppesen & Co., 8025 East 40th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,365.03. 

A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., etc. 

D. (6) $282.70. 


A. William T. Jobe, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ice Association, 1901 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington Ave- 
nue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 

A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,307.84, E. (9) $243.50. 


A. W. D, Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


A. Ned Johnston, 4309 Saul Road, Ken- 
sington, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. James E, Jones, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $29.15. 


A. Max H. Jordan, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $569.52. E. (9) $11. 


A. Edwin W. Kaler, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $8,750. 
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A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. E. (9) $815. 


A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 817 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Guatemala Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 817 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Salvador Schaps, Servidora Electrica, 
S. A., San Salvador, El Salvador. 

A. Charles C. Keeble, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, — 

A. Francis V. Keating; Jr, 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John T. Kelly, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


A. David W. Kendall, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zantop Air Transport, Inc., Detroit 
Metropolitan Airport, Inkster, Mich. 


A. I, L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $249.95. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $70. 

A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Franklin E. Kepner, 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1022 Transportation Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Berwick Bank 


A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 351, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $4,062.50. E. (9) $194.10. 


A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,532.80. E. (9) $1,362.78. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $12.50. 
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A. John A. Killick, 740 lith Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
5 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $246.25. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman. 

D. (6) $255. E. (9) $255. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $255, E. (9) $28.86. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,552. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 210 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.50. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $322.69, 

A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $3,081.82. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,129.36. E. (9) $7,086.64. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. James K. Langan, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,122. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,049.96. 
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A. Fritz G. PE 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, DÐ. 

B. Quality ca ‘Associates of America, 
Inc., 1001 Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW, 


4 Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $375. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $750. 
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A. Thomas B. Lawrence, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $190. E. (9) $50. 

A. Philip P. Leahy, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
ers Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $214. E. (9) $1. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $26.25. E. (9) $105.68. 

A. Daphne R. Leeds, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sealy, Inc., Serta Associates, Inc., and 
Restonic Corp., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, III. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $642.17. E. (9) $6. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard T. Leonard, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $366.29. 


A. Roy T. Lester, M.D., 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, „Il. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) 623.75. 

A. John R. Lewis, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 
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A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $3,958.25. 

A. Liberty Lobby, 825 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,936.90. E. (9) $1,052. 


A. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office 
Box 2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $23. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,688.71. E. (9) $3,688.71. 

A. Lawrence J. Linck, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

B. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, N.Y., and 
1625 I Street NW., Washington, D 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $34.01. E. (9) $15.79. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,445. E. (9) $1,165.08. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
3 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


8 (6) $127.50. E. (9) $5.45. 

A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Leonard Lopez, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500.30. E. (9) $15. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,280. E. (9) $159.91. 


A, Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams „Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
Til 


D. (6) $250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, N.Y. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. H. B. Luckett, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. A. E. Lyon, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1616 H 


A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ~ 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2,935.10. E. (9) $15.60. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,215.29. E. (9) $233.80. 


A. Wiliam J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 


A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. A. J. McFarland. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, Inc., 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,149. E. (9) $225. 

A. William F. McKenna, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 692.46. E. (9) $53.62. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, W. m, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,000.12. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
Development Fund, 21 Bank Street, Lebanon, 
N.H. 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $164.34. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Frankel Bros., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $.75. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $.75. 

A. John G. Macfarlan, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


March 5 


B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $868.50. E. (9) $258.43. 


A. Jerome J, Madigan, 1117 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $395.35. 

A. Walter E. Maloney, 99 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,220. E. (9) $1,218.19. 

A. Ben J. Man, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $1,185.10. 

A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $107.17. 

A. D. L. Manion, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $537.50. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $2,475. 

A. Mrs. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,116.27. E. (9) $93.60. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,052. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt wan, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. David M. Marsh, 837 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 

60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,899.98. 

A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12. 


A. Paul V. Martenson, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Drew Martin, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 


A. Lawrence S. Martin, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Tommy M. Martin, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $569.52. E. (9) $13.50. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 83,570. E. (9) $520.01. 


A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. Association of American Railroads, 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $56.25. E. (9) $16.74. 

A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Secondary Ma- 
terial Industries, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,460. E. (9) $201. 

A. Vera Waltman Mayer, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,130. 

A. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Mehler, Goldsborough & Ives, 2000 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ferro Corp., Glostex Chemicals, Inc., 
The O. Hommel Co., and Pemco Corp. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washingon, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,315. 


A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ` 

B. American Trucking Associations, Ine., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $153.91. 


A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and 912 University Building, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


A. C. R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 930 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jeppeson & Co., 8025 East 40th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,830. E. (9) $35.03. 

A. Clarence L. Miller, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $334. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Willis C. Moffatt, 536 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $825. 2 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 300 St. 
Paul Place, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3.10. 

A. Cecil Morgan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,554.61. E. (9) $186.71. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., the American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,730. 

A. Vincent S. Mullaney, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $175.94, 


— 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, NY. 
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A.T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW. 


East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 


A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $600. 


A. John Kevin Murphy, 222-17 Northern 
Boulevard, Bayside, N.Y. 

B. Armored Carrier Corp., 222-17 North- 
ern Boulevard, Bayside, N.Y. 

A. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

D, (6) $665. E. (9) $15,154.17. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $17.75. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $475.70. E. (9) $4,581.55. 


A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $350. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $7,054.63. 


A. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Association of Margarine Manufacturers. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $756.76. E. (9) $756.76. 

A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington 


0. i 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $6,026.33. 


A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Ind., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. 


A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
D. (6) $479.14. E. (9) $214.98. 


A. National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, 


DC. 
D. (6) $24,266.71. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Automobile Dealers 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $9,818.68. E. (9) $9,818.68. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., W: 


„Washington. D.C. 
D. (6) $579,710.98. E. (9) $6,674.95. 
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A. National Coal Association, Coal Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn Avenue, 
Post Office Box 1736, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $5,962.50. 


A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. National Coordinating Committee for 
Export Credit Guarantees, 1 Liberty Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,715. E. (9) $948.82. 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $3,117.44. E. (9) $3,117.44. 

A. National Council on the Facts of Over- 
population, 1305 Key Drive, Alexandria, Va. 

E. (9) $236. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations, 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,488.22. E. (9) $1,488.22. 


A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $58,590. E. (9) $2,705.10. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., W: m, D.C. 

D. (6) $80,910.09. E. (9) $14,127.36. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $14,364.68. E. (9) $14,364.68. 


A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., W. D.C. 

D. (6) $1,526.05. E. (9) $1,526.05. 

A. National dent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $1,928.80. 


A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (5) $211.25. E. (9) $1,500. 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $646.50. E. (9) $646.50. 

A. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,624.50. E. (9) $1,784.04. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10.32. E. (9) 814.30. 
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A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., W: D.C. J 

D. (6) $1,116.46. E. (9) $1,116.46. 

A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,145.58. E. (9) $2,145.58. ; 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $16,244.37. E. (9) $22,492.45, 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $973. E. (9) $7,473.74. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $456.06. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers“ Asso- 


ciation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $6,924.25. E. (9) $8,635.50. 


A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $61,583.74. E. (9) $2,398.16. 


A. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $35. E. (9) $35. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $44,083.50. E. (9) $6,399.98. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $21,975. E. (9) $11,091.53. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $477.75. E. (9) $46.11, 

A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.G. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
‘ashingto: 


W. n, D. G. 
B. Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 111 West Washington Street, 


Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $4,750.02. E. (9) $3,805.94. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. James W. Rouse & Co. Inc., Saratoga 
Street, Baltimore. Md., and others. 


uilding, Washington, D 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $659.93. 


A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $211.30. E. (9) $215.85. 

A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,067.10. E. (9) 82,285.59. 


1962 


A. Charles M. Noone, 1209 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $70. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. T. A. Nooner, Jr, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 7 
D. (6) $125. E. (9) $7.37. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Brice O'Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. George J. O'Brien, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. John F. O'Connor, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,374.96. E. (9) $340.26. 


225 Bush Street, 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $600. 

A. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $67.71. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
cc 400 Folger Building, Washington, 

.O. 


A. Oliver & Donnally, 110 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
— 9 Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, 

2 

D. (6) 8144. E. (9) $21.90. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $36. 
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A. Samuel Omasta, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.50. 


A. Charles T. O’Neill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $14.35. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $4,925.07. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW. W n, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,076.95. E. (9) $112.80. 


A. Wm. Edison Owen, 215 C Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manning Clagett, Robert Smith, and 
John Underwood, Accokeek, Md. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Michael Padnos, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $137.59. 

A. Walter Page, 912 University Building, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa., 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 1310, Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. D. Parel, 944 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Holcombe Parkes, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $9,750. 

A. James D. Parriott, 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $15.65. 


539 South Main 
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A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,100. E. (9) $253.07. 


A. Rufus W. Peckham, Jr., 1100 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 


fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $450. 


A. George C. Pendleton, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 


fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $450. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, 
Pike, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Second Street 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Philip C, Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

A. Ervin L. Peterson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $43.50. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $21. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. . 

B. C. C. Woodard, 775 Northeast 79th 
Street, Miami, Fla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. O. O. Woodard, 775 Northeast 79th 
Street, Miami, Fla. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


1126 16th Street 


A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,629.50. E. (9) $3,539.50. 

A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $76.25. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. Plains Cotton 8 Inc., 1720 Ave- 


nue M., Lubbock, Te 

D. (6) $73,297.44. K. (9) $1,350. 

A. J. Francis Pohthaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,025. 


A. James K. Polk, Esq., 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. Frank M. Porter, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. William I, Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
5 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 


O. 

E. (9) 81.50. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1630 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $150. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. William H, Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans 


B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW. 
Do. 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., 410 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, Stand- 
ard Oil Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ; 
D. (6) $7,165. E. (9) $3,886.02. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Retail Bakers of America, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill., et al. 

D. (6) $7,165. E. (9) $3,886.02. 


Street NW., Wi 
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A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 808 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
D. (6) $3. E. (9) $9.61. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Silver Users Association, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $95.74. 

A. J. A. Ransford, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla, 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Stanley Rector, 520 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 1107 
19th- Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $4,112.16, 


Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, 


A. William T. Reed, 5800 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Chevy Chase, Md, 

B. Standard Oil Co,, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $215.43. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $224.47. 


A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York State Association of Rail- 
8 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Potomac Electric Power Co. 
fashington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $232.48. 


A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250, 


“Washington, D 
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A. Reserve Officers Association of the U.S., 
2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $58,183.26. 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Serv- 
ice Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,053.50. E. (9) $8,130.79. 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $525.66. 


A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex 


A. Harry M. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 
B. Louisana railroads. 


A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, DC. 

B. CI.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731: Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co, 112 East Washington Street, 
Bloomington, Ill, 


A. Richard J. Riddick, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $180.71. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $26, 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial. Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,570. E. * 8426. 


A. James F. Rill, 1780 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Steadman, Collier & Shannon, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $37. E. (9) ‘St. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations 
1616 P. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200, 


„Inc., 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 

D.C. 

noes National Society of Professional Engi- 
eers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

. (6) $250. 


1962 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 


Association, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., Wash-— 


a D.C. 
D. (6) $173.88. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of R Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,260. 


A. Watson Rogers, 1916 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. T; J. Ross & Associates, Inc., 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $4,419.30. 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, 


A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $98.90. E. (9) $30. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $299.58. 

A. Oswald Ryan, 528 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Air Traffic Control Association, 528 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $60. 

A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, LA. of M., 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000.36. E. (9) $60. 


A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 


East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $361.73. 
A. Kimball Sanborn, 810 Pennsylvania 

Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, 160 Causeway 

Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 

K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., 


A. Fred J. Scanlan, 5 hdi 


Avenue NW., Washington, D, 
B, Fleet. Reserve 3 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., W. » D.C. 
D. (6) $345. 
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A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn Cen- 
ter Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. S. C. O. T. Association, 660 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James D. Secrest, 1721 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 1721 
DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Serta Associates, Inc., 666 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $29.05. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) 825.22. 

A. John H. Sharon, 224 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb & Steen, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $242. 

A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 


D. (6) $958.31. E. (9) $5.17. 

A. David A. Shepard, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A, Laurence P. Sherfy, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


A. Richard C. Shipman. 

B, Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, oo New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $1, 107.84. = “(9) $43.70. 
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A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Ralph Showalter, 


1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,718.56. E. (9) $1,032.06. 

A. Everett E. Shuey, Helena, Mont. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $982.76. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $9,200. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co., Post Office Box 
2197, Houston, Tex. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
W: n, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co. Bartlesville, 
Okla 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $95.62. 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $4.70. 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 220 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $70. 


A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Rallway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Lloyd W. ae 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 

B. Chicago, 9 & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 


A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources Conservation. 

D. (6) $972.60. E. (9) $1,691.96. 


A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 


A. Wayne H. 8 1200 Wyatt Build- 


— Washington, D.C. 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 


tion Building, Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $378.76. 


3458 


A. Prank B. Snodgrass, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 
D. (6) $225. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,577.78. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $724. E. (9) $413.52. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.25. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $29,612.48. E. (9) $9,335.06. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers' Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $500.15. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. John M. Sprague, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
corporation), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $3,330. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 60 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Steadman, Collier & Shannon, 1630 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $137. 

A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue 


„Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $21,622.59. E. (9) $5,488.55. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,406.25, 


61 St. 
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A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $227.05. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference. 

D. (6) $1,153.85. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, Post Office Box 728, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import-Export Policy. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 827 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Structural Clay Products Industry De- 
pletion Committee, 1032 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,498.20. E. (9) $8,939.89. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Cos., 537 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1616 H 


A. Verne R. Sullivan, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coordinating Committee for 
Export Credit Guarantees, 1 Liberty Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., 99 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


March 5 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 

A. Christy Thomas & Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of River & 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $73.47. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 


125 North Center 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,055.40. 


A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. G. D. Tilghman, 1612 K Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 63,750. 

A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6 Penn 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $219.34. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $733. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $96.01. 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of U.S.A., 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 


B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) 658. 


A. Trade Relations Council of the US., 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


570 Lexington 


A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc,, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1962 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsylva- 
nia Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John W. Turner, 814 Railway Labor 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cieveland, Ohio. 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots Asso- 
ciation, ILO.M.M. & P., Post Office Box 601, 
Balboa, C.Z. 

E. (9) $122.57. 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 2438 Tulare 
Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $126.94. À 

A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $207,318.01. E. (9) $20,158.15. 

A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $16,846.29. 


A. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Henry A. S. van Daalen, Jr., 1616 P 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Carrier Conference—Irregular 
Route, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $1. 

A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Of Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Carl M. Walker, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $19.25. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $5,719.71. E. (9) $4,218.53. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transpor- 


tation Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Southern Pacific „ 205 
tion Building, Was D.C, 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 
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A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 21 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $14,350. 


A. J. R. Watson, I.C.R.R. Passenger Sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, IC RR. 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock As- 


sociation, 161 William Street, New York, 
N.Y. 
D. (8) $1,875. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $3.51. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $45.95. 


A. Wiliam H. Webb, LaSalle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,490. E. (9) $325. 


A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $601.08. 


A. Edwin M. Wheeler, 920 Jackson Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Rallroad Committee, 920 Jack- 
son Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Horace P. White, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 941 East 17th Avenue, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $2,020.74. 

A. Marc A. White, 1707 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

A. Richard P. White, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $28.58. E. (9) $28.58. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Scott C. Whitney, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Americun Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.Ç. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $580. 


A. Donald S. Whyte, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Mining Congress, mang. Build- 
ing. Washington, D.C. 

- (6) $450. E. (9) $15.25. 

A. Louls E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Was n, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 

B. Montana Railroad Association. 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Harding De C. Williams. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $6. 


A. Robert E. Williams, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Tr. Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $27.20. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. E. (9) $128.22. 


A. Wilmer & Broun, 616 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
120 East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Clark L. Wilson, 714 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Consultant to Emergency Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $580.25. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 

0 


D. (6) $1,687.18. 

A. Henry B. Wilson, 1612 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co. and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

A. W. F. Wimberly, Post Office Box 4147, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Pure Oil Co., 200 East Golf Road, Pala- 
tine, III. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

A. Albert Y. Woodward, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 

B. Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Alexander W, Wuerker, 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $542. E. (9) $95.08. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, DC. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. J. Banks Young, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $90. 


March 5 


A. John H, Young, 1411 Major Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $1. 

A. Zantop Air Transport, Inc., 
Mich. 


Inkster, 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington D.C., and 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Nl. 
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The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1961: 
(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. 
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In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 


not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
FILE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” 5,“ “6,” etc. 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


QUARTER 
E 1st | 2d | 3d | 4th 
(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an employee“, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”.) 


(ii) “Employer”’—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANTZATION.oR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmpLorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Item “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


rt, means “in connection with 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


a 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


& place an “X” in the box at the 


longer expect to receive Reports. 


. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills, 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (o) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” 


(Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


Report 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, 


disregard 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 


A. William F. Ahlstrom, Box 7. Bemus 
Point, N.Y. 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, 528 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Mrs. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
189 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. John B. Babcock, 205 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Raymond Maxfield Barnes, 305 Com- 
monwealth Building, W: m, D.C. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
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A. Roy Battles, 582 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Beidler, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard Blacklow, 6419 31st Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Samuel B. Bledsoe, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stephen A. Bloch, 6308 31st Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Norman D. Burch, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Leonard J. Calhoun, 411 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Larry Chernikoff, 4526 Que Place NW., 
Washington, D.O. 


A. Henry J. Clay, 120 Broadway, New York, 

B. Committee on Fair Federal Tax Incen- 
tives for Depreciable Personal Property, 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Henry J. Clay, 120 Broadway, New York, 


N.Y. 
B. S. C. O. T. Association, 660 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Committee on Fair Federal Tax Incen- 
tives for Depreciable Personal Property, 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D 


A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis S. Damiani, Box 54, Gatun, C. Z. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & Metal 
Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

A. C. A. Darnell, 1917 11th Avenue, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Union, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Duane G. Derrick, Jr., 1616 Kenyon 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. George E. Diethelm. 

B. American Sugar Refining Co., 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. William V. Dunlap, 1610 Evans Avenue, 
Prospect Park, Pa. 

A. Judith Ann Edelsberg, 3031 Newark 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Martin Eichner, 3756 W Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial ee 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D 


A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Aldo J. Gallo, 6508 Grand Avenue, North 
Bergen, N.J. 


A. Aubrey Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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A, Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. John K. Herbert, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert L. aasin, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. 

B. National Sota Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
Inc., Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joe Lester Howell, 
Drive, Jackson, Miss, 


Jr., 4458 Kinder 
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B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Evan S. Ingels, Oakwood Lane, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

B. Time, Inc., Time & Life Building, Rock- 
efeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Elizabeth Ann Kopp, 2622 31st Street 
NW. Washington, D.O. 


A. Philip S. Leahy, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 212. West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Nathan Fred Marks, 685 Northwest 8th, 
Gresham, Oreg. 

B. Marks Mines, 685 Northwest 8th, 
Gresham, Oreg., and Ford Converse, 2885 
Southwest Fairview Boulevard, Portland, 
Oreg. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 


clation, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Mrs. Sarah Newman. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Philip Alexander Ray, International 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Oswald Ryan, 528-531 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Lois J. Schiffer, 3125 Patterson Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington D.C. Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Christina Smith, 1906 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John N. Thurman, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A. Voice of the People in Action, Society 
of the People, Inc., 621 Sheridan Street, 
Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russel Forrest Egner, 


A. Paul- F. Wagner, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Samuel B. Bledsoe, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Gregg Watson, 1412 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald Francis White, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Television Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill today dealing with the very 
important subject of television broad- 
casting. This bill is a companion bill to 
H.R. 9267 and other bills introduced dur- 
ing the first session and earlier in this 
session. 

The purpose of this bill is to make it 
possible for there to be a further devel- 
opment of commercial and educational 
television on the 70 UHF channels that 
are now allocated to television, at the 
same time making sure that the existing 
television service to the American pub- 
lic now provided by commercial and 
educational stations operating on the 12 
VHF channels is not impaired. 

This bill would achieve these two pur- 
poses in the following way: On the one 
hand, it would empower the Federal 
Communications Commission to require 
that any television receiver shipped in 
interstate and foreign commerce must 
be constructed so that it will be able to 
receive all of the present 12 VHF chan- 
nels now allocated to television and all 
of the 70 UHF channels now allocated 
to television. 

On the other hand, it would prohibit 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion from deleting any VHF channel as- 
signment from any community in the 
country, or from all communities in the 
country, when such action would serve 
the purpose of, or have the effect of, mak- 
ing all television stations in any commu- 
nity operate on UHF channels. 

This bill would limit the FCC’s power 
over television receivers to that neces- 
sary to assure the production of all- 
channel sets, would make it perfectly 
clear that the term “all-channel” means 
the present 12 VHF channels and the 
present 70 UHF channels, and most im- 
portant of all, would prohibit the FCC 
from using all-channel receiver legisla- 
tion as a means of shifting VHF tele- 
vision to UHF, either in individual areas 
or in a wholesale nationwide shift. 

Last year, the FCC issued a notice in 
which it stressed the importance of all- 
channel receiver legislation in connec- 
tion with its handling of television al- 


locations matters. But the thrust of 
that notice was not toward providing 
for the further development of UHF 
television in connection with and along- 
side of VHF television. Rather, the 
notice contemplates doing away with 
VHF substantially, if not indeed com- 
pletely. Thus, in the notice the Com- 
mission announced that it was starting 
proceedings that day to take VHF chan- 
nels out of eight communities, that it 
was planning to start similar proceed- 
ings in an undisclosed number of other 
communities, and that ultimately it visu- 
alized a television system in which all 
stations, or almost all stations, would 
operate on UHF channels. 

It is clear that the continuation of 
this policy by the FCC will lead to the 
complete elimination of VHF stations. 
UHF stations simply cannot do the job 
in providing the service to millions of 
viewers who are outside of heavily popu- 
lated centers. 

We do need to better utilize the UHF 
channels. If all television sets are built 
so they can receive both VHF and UHF 
stations, as my bill provides, the total 
television service can be increased rather 
than curtailed. 

Although no VHF station in my State 
of Indiana is now threatened by any of 
the disclosed specific proposals of the 
FCC for shift to UHF, I am just as 
troubled by the FCC’s proposal as if the 
situation were otherwise. Whether or 
not my State is directly affected by im- 
mediate proposals for shift to UHF, it is 
apparent that if this philosophy once 
gains a foothold it will not be long be- 
fore all the States and all the people will 
be suffering from it. 

Indiana is now served by television 
stations which operate on UHF channels. 
Both UHF stations and VHF stations 
provide a very valuable service to the 
public. But neither VHF channels alone 
nor UHF channels alone could possibly 
do the job that is being done, and in the 
future can only be done, not only in 
Indiana but across the Nation, by sta- 
tions operating in both frequency bands. 
Although UHF stations can provide a 
worthwhile service within the limits of 
their inherent capabilities, they simply 
cannot cover the wide areas that can be 
covered by stations operating on VHF 
channels. If a VHF station is shifted to 
a UHF channel, a great number of peo- 
ple will lose an existing television service 
and many of these people will lose their 
only television service. For the most 
part, these people would be located in 


rural areas, on farms, in small and me- 
dium-size communities, and in outlying 
sections. They now get television serv- 
ice because VHF stations in larger but 
distant communities are able to bring the 
service to them. If this VHF service 
were taken away, the only way they 
could get service back would be to build 
local stations. We all know, however, 
that television stations take a lot more 
money to build and operate than do radio 
stations. It just does not make economic 
sense to assume that these small and 
remote and lightly populated areas are 
going to be able to support their own 
local stations in order to replace the lost 
VHF service. Therefore, if we are to 
make sure that the public does not suf- 
fer loss of television service, we must 
make sure that VHF stations are not 
shifted to UHF. 

If viewers can choose freely between 
VHF and UHF stations, then it will be 
possible for such stations to operate in 
the sme areas. At the same time, those 
viewers in outlying areas will still be able 
to receive the stronger VHF programs 
and will not be denied service as the FCC 
policy would eventually bring about. 

Because television is so very important 
to the people of this country, and because 
the FCC’s proposals and contemplated 
action threaten to destroy and to impair 
this television service, I believe it is es- 
sential for the Congress to state clearly 
that the public interest would not be 
served by an all-UHF system, but would 
be served under which the present 12 
VHF channels and the present 70 UHF 
channels operated alongside each other. 
This bill would make this clear, while at 
the same time opening the way toward 
further development of our television 
system in this direction. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, until 1878 
Bulgarians had been suffering under the 
yoke of Ottoman Turkish sultans. For 
four centuries their historic homeland 
had been part of the Ottoman empire, 
and they were subjected to the detested 
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rule of their oppressive masters. During 
that long period they had tried to free 
themselves, but all their efforts were 
unsuccessful, and each revolt against 
their oppressors was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. But during the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877 to 1878 they were aided by 
the Russians, and as the result of that 
war they secured their freedom. In a 
treaty signed on March 3 of 1878 their 
freedom was recognized by the Ottoman 
sultan. That day marked their libera- 
tion, and to this day it remains as their 
national holiday. 

Since that distant day of 84 years ago 
Bulgarians have had their ups and 
downs, but during the last two decades 
they have been suffering under Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. Just as 
their forefathers fought their Turkish 
oppressors, so today they are struggling 
for their freedom against their power- 
ful oppressors. On the 84th anniver- 
sary of their liberation day let us hope 
that they will again regain their free- 
dom and live in peace. 


Alabama Peanut Week: March 4 
Through 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this week is Peanut Week in Alabama. 
All of our citizens are taking cognizance 
of this fact because the peanut industry 
has come to be one of the most im- 
portant in the economy of our State. 

In the southern part of Alabama, and 
particularly in the area known as the 
Wiregrass Section, the finest peanuts in 
the world are grown. I say this because 
of my personal inspection, by tasting, of 
peanuts from other parts of the United 
States and the world. It happens that 
I have always thought that there was 
nothing better than a good “goober”—as 
we in the South call them—and I have 
munched peanuts most of my life. Of 
course, aside from the great and direct 
pleasure Alabama peanuts increasingly 
provide our fellow Americans, who love 
raw, roasted or boiled goobers, peanuts 
are also used in a variety of food prod- 
ucts. 

For example, the peanut butter indus- 
try uses about 50 percent of all peanuts 
used for food purposes and about 20 
percent of all peanuts picked and 
threshed. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports that over 80 percent of 
our homemakers use peanut butter in 
their homes. Salted peanuts, sold in 
grocery stores and candy stores around 
the Nation, constitute the second largest 
usage of peanuts in America. Of course, 
good homemade fudge and other candy, 
with peanuts, is an alltime American 
favorite. 

Aside from the usage of peanuts in 
food products for humans, the peanut, 
both nut and plant, is used in countless 
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other ways. The peanut has, to repeat, 
become one of our most important agri- 
cultural products. It is therefore fitting 
that this week has been set aside to honor 
the peanut and all those who are en- 
gaged in producing peanuts and peanut 
products. 

I am pleased to join in the celebration 
of Alabama Peanut Week. 


The Opinion Poll Results, 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituents in the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio have again given me their 
most generous cooperation in replying to 
my 1962 opinion poll on major issues fac- 
ing the 2d session of the 87th Congress. 

It is heartening to know that so many 
thousands of voters in the district are 
vitally interested and deeply concerned 
about Federal legislative matters. I 
would like to thank each person who re- 
plied to this questionnaire, and especially 
those who sent me detailed comments 
on their position on the various issues. 

Over 15,000 replies were received 
within the 2-week period following the 
mailing of this poll. By far the largest 
number of replies contained comments 
of constituents who were greatly con- 
cerned over Federal spending, 
and the recent attempts to centralize 
additional powers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington, D.C. This feel- 
ing was strongly indicated by the over- 
whelming disapproval on the question of 
creating a new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. Even though the 22d Congres- 
sional District is a 100-percent urban 
area, containing five wards of the city of 
Cleveland, and adjacent suburban cit- 
ies, 61 percent of the replies disapproved 
of this new Department, while only 30 
percent approved, with 9 percent having 
no opinion. It is interesting to note that 
the tabulation on this question was made 
on the day the House of Representa- 
tives, by an equally overwhelming vote, 
rejected this proposal. 

With the great divergence of opinion, 
and the wide discussion on the value of 
a national civil defense fallout shelter 
program, it was especially enlightening 
to know that 72 percent of the replies 
received disapproved of the Federal 
civil defense shelter incentive program, 
with 18 percent in favor of the program, 
and 10 percent having no opinion. The 
consensus of opinion appeared in favor 
maintaining the strongest possible mili- 
tary deterrent forces, with increased 
emphasis being placed on efforts to work 
toward controlled disarmament and a 
just peace. 

In the highly diversified industrial 
area that is Greater Cleveland, the resi- 
dents of the 22d Congressional District 
approved the liberalizing of American 
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trade policy through negotiated recipro- 
cal trade agreements by a majority of 
over 4 to 1, with a 68 percent favorable 
vote, 15 percent negative, and 17 per- 
cent no opinion. Although the short 
range effects on local employment by a 
reduction of tariffs on foreign imports 
is not known, the heavy favorable vote 
for a liberalized trade policy indicates 
that public opinion looks with expecta- 
tion to the overall positive effects of in- 
creased trade with our free world allies. 

The decided shift of opinion away 
from Federal assistance to our public 
schools is very clearly shown in the com- 
parison of replies to a substantially’simi- 
lar question on this subject during the 
past 6 years: 


Percent 


Year 


No 
opinion 


78.02 3.0 
63.7 5.4 
61.4 5.4 
54.9 6.6 
46.0 8.0 
39.9 4.8 


The replies received this year seem 
to indicate that opposition to Federal 
aid to public schools falls primarily in 
three categories: First, those who be- 
lieve education is a local and State re- 
sponsibility, and fear Federal encroach- 
ment in this field; second, those who 
oppose Federal aid to public schools un- 
less similar Federal aid is also given pri- 
vate schools; and third, those who are 
opposed to any further increase in non- 
defense Federal spending. 

Every person is deeply interested in 
health care of our senior citizens. A 55.3 
percent majority vote in favor of hos- 
pital care for the aged under the social 
security system was registered in this 
poll, with 40 percent opposing a Federal 
hospital insurance program, and 4.6 per- 
cent having no opinion. Again it is 
interesting to note the trend of public 
thought during the past 3 years on this 
much discussed question: 


The 8-percent increase during the past 
2 years in opposition to hospital coverage 
under the social security system stems 
primarily from, first, our young citizens 
who object to paying increased social se- 
curity taxes for a period up to 45 years 
for this program; second, individuals 
who are not covered by social security, 
and third, those who believe private in- 
surance programs can be developed to 
meet the health needs of our aged. 

A solution to the problem of rising hos- 
pital costs must be found to prevent re- 
tired persons on limited incomes from 
dissipating their entire savings when ill- 
ness strikes. If a reasonable arrange- 
ment is not soon forthcoming through 
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hospital and medical associations, and the House of Representatives may ap- pital and nursing home coverage under 
private insurance programs, it is possible prove pending legislation to bring to the the social security system. 
that the Ways and Means Committee of 


floor of the Congress the question of hos- 


The results of the poll follow: 


Do you fa 


a 
8. A federally finan 


vor—Continued 
6. * 3 of income tax on dividends and 


7. Liv Ameri trade po through” 
rain Ai negotiated’ b 2 


. 
ced program to retrain unem: 
po — estimated to cost $100,- 


for finan 
cial U.N. operations for the — 18 months? 
10. Appropriation of 8460, 000.000 for 


the admin- 

istration’s Federal civil defense shelter in- 
— to . States and com- 
ding public fallout shelters?_ 


Immigration Questionnaire Helps in 
Private Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit the following sample ques- 
tionnaire, which I feel may be of value 
to my colleagues and others having an 
interest in, or connection with, problems 
of immigration and naturalization. Be- 
cause of the heavy volume of immigra- 
tion cases handled by my office over 
many years, this form was developed to 
aid me in determining the merits of pri- 
vate legislation in immigration cases. 
Consultation with legislative and admin- 
istrative authorities and by my own ex- 
perience, in this area, indicates that 
such a form is of exceptional value. It 
is my hope, therefore, that my colleagues 
who share a similar legislative problem 
in their congressional duties may benefit 
from a review of this procedure. 

The questionnaire is as follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON IMMIGRATION CASES 


3. Present legal residence address 
4. Country of cittzenship——— 
5. Names and addresses of husband or 
wife, and children, if any (state citizenship 
of each) 
6. Date and place of last entry into United 


NICD CE OER OIE g pea d ea 

8. Legal status at time of entry (immi- 
grant for permanent residence; returning 
legal resident; visitor; student; seaman; 
transit visa; illegal entry; or other) 

9. Present legal status in United States 
(state whether in same status as at entry; 
under orders to depart, either voluntary or 
order of deportation; whether Immigration 
Service or State Department proceedings are 
pending; and nature of proceedings (visa 
application; application for extension of 
visa; deportation proceedings; or appeal to 
Board of Immigration Appeals) 

10, Where is file located? (Immigration 
Service, San Francisco or Washington; State 


Department; American consulate in foreign 


12. If under orders to depart United 
States, give departure date 
13. Name and address of attorney, if any 
14, Names and addresses of closest rela- 
tives in United States (give relationship and 
citizenship) 
15. Occupation in United States (name 
and address of employer, type of work, how 
1 Sat eee ee 
16. Character references (give names and 
and attach their signed state- 


17. Detail any Immigration Service charges 
(previous criminal record, or any charges of 
Communist or Nazi affiliations or activity). 

Alien’s 

(If alien is not in United States, sponsor 
should sign in above space) 


A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
the United States continue to wear 
blinders and refuse to accept the obvious, 
most of the civilized countries through- 
out the world recognize the wisdom of a 
national lottery. 

Most South American nations are not 
wealthy but find that lotteries are the 
most productive revenue raisers. 

Argentina is a good example of a 
country utilizing a lottery for the best 
revenue raising device. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the 
Argentine national lottery came to over 
$39 million, an increase of $14 million 
over the year before. The government’s 
profit was about $17 million which was 
spent for social programs and public and 
medical works. 

Mr. Speaker, if we open our eyes and 
establish a national lottery in the United 
States we could, painlessly and volun- 
tarily, pump into our Government Treas- 
ury over $10 billion a year in much 


needed additional revenue. This tre- 
mendous new income to our Government 
could be used for tax cuts and a reduc- 
tion of our national debt. Why can we 
not profit from the financial know-how 
of our South American friends? 


The Positive “No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
Lincoln Day speech delivered on Febru- 
ary 13, 1962, in Bolivar, Mo., Represent- 
ative DUnwann G. Hatt made some 
timely remarks concerning the positive 
principles of conservatism. Conserva- 
tives in Congress are sometimes called 
“negativists” because they oppose many 
of the collectivist proposals of the Ken- 
nedy administration. This epithet is a 
misnomer. By opposing many of the 
collectivist proposals of the President, 
we conservatives are doing what we can 
to preserve the principles of individual 
freedom and private enterprise so elo- 
quently expressed in our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. 

I am a Republican, but I am first an 
American. I believe that collectivism is 
the antithesis of Americanism; hence, I 
am compelled to oppose every proposal 
of the President which would increase 
the dependence of the individual on the 
Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Rep- 
resentative Hatu’s remarks printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Tue Posrrive No 

I’m a little sick of all the New 
Frontier talk that the Republican Party is 
opposed to everything, that it has no positive 
principles of its own. I'd like to give you 
my version of the positive no, and what it 
means to the preservation of our country 
and our way of life. 

Republicans believe in freedom of the in- 
dividual and so believing they must neces- 
sarily oppose everything that would take 
away that freedom, 
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Republicans believe in free enterprise. 
And so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose everything that would destroy free 
enterprise in favor of a socialistic form of 
government that concentrates power and 
authority in politicians, instead of free 
individuals. 

Republicans believe in the freedom of the 
marketplace, and so believing they must 
necessarily oppose everything that would 
place absolute authority in the hands of the 
master planners instead of placing it in the 
hands of millions of consumers who express 
their wants in the open market. 

Republicans believe in self-determination. 
And so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose everything that puts us in a compro- 
mising position with international commu- 
nism. 

Republicans believe in the rewards that 
go to freemen whose own initiative and zeal 
for work creates prosperity for the rest of 
society. And so believing, they must neces- 
sarily oppose Socialist schemes to redistribute 
the wealth or anything else that takes away 
individual incentive, 

Republicans believe in local responsibility 
and local authority to meet local needs. And 
so they must necessarily oppose everything 
which would sap our reliance on local in- 
itiative and transfer responsibility to “the 
great white father in Washington.” 

Republicans believe in fiscal responsibility, 
and so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose everything which will plunge our Na- 
tion deeper and deeper into debt, and place 
the burden for our own irresponsibility on 
future generations on your children and 
mine. 

Republicans believe in the American work- 
ingman, and so they must necessarily oppose 
liberal socialistic schemes that attack and 
weaken the private sector of our economy, 
which must provide jobs for our working men 
and women. 

In short, Republicans believe in America, 
and they have little faith in those who have 
no faith. 

Republicans believe that history must not 
necessarily be repeated, that the fall and 
decline of previous great civilizations such 
as Rome and Greece, were due in part to 
the decline of reliance on the individual. 
And so believing, they must necessarily op- 
pose those things which will cause Ameri- 
cans to lose faith in themselves and look to 
Washington for solutions of local problems. 

As Republicans and as Americans, we are 
plain sick and tired of the volumes of mes- 
sages coming from the White House calling 
for greater and greater Federal expenditures, 
for bigger and bigger bureaucracy. 

Republicans believe in a strong, dynamic, 
National Government and so believing they 
must necessarily oppose everything which 
will detract from our Federal Government’s 
ability to meet national and international 
problems by diffusing our energies over a vast 
multitude of local problems. 


The Little-People-To-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, PETER Roprno, on February 
15 spoke to the Congress of a most out- 
standing example of the spirit that has 
made this Nation strong. 
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I refer to his remarks concerning the 
little-people-to-little-people program 
and the initiative shown by his 10-year- 
old son, Peter. 

I wish to express my wholelearted ap- 
proval and support of this program. 
When our “little people’—such as Peter 
Rodino—are able to articulate their be- 
liefs and concepts of America in such a 
clear, concise, understandable manner 
to their fellow humans, we need never 
fear that democracy will give way to 
totalitarian systems of government. 

With the effective support of America’s 
adults—and my colleagues here“ out of 
the mouths of babes” truly can come 
“the battlecry of freedom.” 


Destruction—From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
serving my 21st year in this body and my 
19th year on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I have more service here than 
either of our Senators and more than 
any House Member from our State ex- 
cept BILL COLMER. I have heard all the 
testimony and all evidence concerning 
our defense that any other Members of 
Congress, House or Senate, hear. I have 
been through the heart of Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland and in various trouble 
spots of the world. 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, we are doing to 
ourselves what we say we are afraid 
Russia might do. 

On February 22, once again, we heard 
George Washington’s Farewell Address 
presented to the House. As that mes- 
sage was read, I could not help but think 
how far we have gone in throwing his 
advice to the winds. 

Entangled in the internal affairs of 
nations throughout the world, com- 
mitted to impossible commitments made 
when we had the atomic bomb and Rus- 
sia didn’t, now we find ourselves so 
deeply enmeshed that our leaders are 
unable to approve protection for Ameri- 
can lives and property just off our door- 
step in Cuba. 

We find a Supreme Court unwilling to 
wait for the Constitution to be amended 
in the proper way. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that times have 
changed. But I remind you, human na- 
ture has not. George Washington’s ad- 
vice is just as sound today as it was the 
day he made his Farewell Address. Let 
me read several passages from that great 
great document: 

It is important likewise, that the habits of 
thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 


powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
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ment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse 
it which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different de- 
positories, and constituting each the guar- 
dian of the public weal against invasion of 
the others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern; some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes—To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to in- 
stitute them. If in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation, for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is 
the customary weapon by which free gov- 
ernments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include excerpts from an 
address I made on Jefferson Davis’ 
birthday. I hope these views will have 
the serious study of the entire member- 
ship and of the country: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MISSISSIPPI, ON THE OCCASION 
OF JEFFERSON Davis’ BIRTHDAY 


Members of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
distinct honor to speak to you and to people 
of the United States here today on the oc- 
easion of Jefferson Davis’ birthday. It has 
been my privilege to speak to you on similar 
occasions a number of times. I recall with 
particular pleasure General Howell, of Bris- 
tol, Va., who was with us when I first spoke 
here on June 3, 1946. 

At that time he was 104 years of age, full 
of vim and vigor and fully convinced that 
when the people of any section of the United 
States used force of arms to require con- 
formity upon people of another section it 
was destruction at its worst. Unfortunately, 
in the years since, he and all veterans of the 
Civil War have passed on to their reward. 
Today, however, we are indeed honored to 
have with us the grandson of General Pick- 
ett, who contributed so much to the south- 
ern cause. We express to him our sincere 
congratulations on his rich heritage. 

Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, a 
man destined to lead a lost cause with cour- 
age and honor. Long before the outbreak of 
the Civil War, however, Jeff Davis had served 
his country well as a U.S. Representative, as 
Senator, and as Secretary of War. With all 
his ties to the Union, when the States of 
the South called him to support their cause, 
to protect the right of local self-government, 
he did not hesitate. His service as Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy during the tragic 
war was such as to make us all proud. 

Jefferson Davis possessed the highest prin- 
ciples of integrity, honor, and duty. He faced 
his problems with determination and energy. 

THE CIVIL WAR OR THE WAR BETWEEN THE 

STATES 

One hundred years ago, in 1861, the Civil 
War, or War Between the States, began. 
This centennial year is being marked by cer- 
emonies, memorials, holidays, and reenact- 
ments throughout the South, which except 
for commemorating the valor of our fore- 
fathers I personally believe could well be 
used to point out how very similar our sit- 
uation today is to that tragic situation of 
100 years ago. Present conditions are so 
similar we should pause to remember that 
heartbreaking conflict, which pitted brother 
against brother and father against son, 
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As we look back upon those troubled times 
we can see that sound leaders of both sides 
deplored any effort to settle the issue by 
armed conflict. Unfortunately, the radicals 
of that day prevented a peaceful solution, 
Then, as now, they were not satisfied to run 
their own local affairs, but insisted that all 
other sections conform to their pattern. A 
terrible war resulted. 

The terrible days of reconstruction were 
very similar to those we see in the Congo 
now, where all experienced leadership has 
been forced out, just as happened in the 
South. 

Instead of forcing integration upon the 
Southern States, truly it would be well for 
the rest of the country to learn from the 
States of the South that the way for peace 
and harmony is to provide for separate but 
equal facilities and protect each race in the 
enjoyment of tts own way of life. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


We have a Supreme Court from whose de- 
cisions there is no appeal, which has taken 
unto Itself the right to change the Constitu- 
tion without constitutional amendment. In 
effect, the Court has said that even though, 
for the moment, certain statutes are con- 
stitutional, it reserves the right to declare 
them unconstitutional at a later time, un- 
less they are carried out as the Court de- 
sires, 

In the history of the world, those govern- 
ments haye stood which had something solid 
around which the tides of public opinion 
could ebb and flow. In our country it was 
the Constitution, the interpretations of 
which had become a part of it, had made 
it fixed and stable, a steadfast rock, around 
which statutes could be passed and de- 
cisions rendered. But when the Court sets 
aside all prior decisions as to what the Con- 


stitution meant, decisions on which the. 


States of the South had relied, it means that 
from week to week you don’t know what 
the law is. A short time ago, we saw France 
call General De Gaulle back into power, to 
& position approaching dictatorship. Why? 
Because the French constitution was being 
subjected to the day-to-day whims of the 
legislative body, which meant that the 
nation had no stability in law. 

What does the Supreme Court’s recent 
line of decisions mean? My friends, by way 
of homely illustration, the acc and 
soundness of the description of the land 
on which this Capitol is placed depends on 
the permanency of the marker from which 
the first survey started. The Supreme Court 
has moved the constitutional marker from 
its place, As a result everything which was 
tied to such post or marker has lost its 
meaning; and, further, the Court has re- 
served the right to keep wiggling such 
marker around to serve the whims of a 
majority of its members. 

OUR GOVERNMENT’S ‘TACTICS 

You may well ask why the Supreme Court 
took such action. My friends, I have many 
reasons and much evidence to support the 
belief that the threat of a Russian victory 
was used to bring about the unanimous de- 
cision by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
integration case. It was probably argued 
that if we don’t bring about integration 
with the colored people in the United States, 
we will lose the contest with Russia 
throughout the world; and if we don’t do 
this, Russia will eventually conquer the 
world. It was said by the press, If Russia 
takes over here, the first thing they will do 
is set up a dictatorship. If Russia takes 
over,” they charged, “they will do away with 
the right to trial by jury.” “Yes,” they said, 
“if we do not integrate, Russia will force 
on us a system similar to Hitler’s in Ger- 
many or Stalin’s in Russia.” 

What did they do in Germany and Rus- 
sla? What was the source of their absolute 
control of those nations? Why, they had 
the courts issue decrees, then they used 
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troops and government officers to enforce 
the decrees. 

Haven't we done that here? We have seen 
the Supreme Court, unwilling to wait for 
constitutional amendment in the regular 
process, change the Constitution. We have 
seen the President send troops and Federal 
officials to enforce such decrees. Our Gov- 
ernment did, itself, what we feared Russia 
might do. 

We are told we have to integrate all the 
races of the United States or we can't hold 
the friendship of the people of India, China, 
Japan, Africa, and all the rest. If that be 
true, why have China and Japan been at 
“daggers point” throughout history? Talk 
about India—in spite of what you read, we 
know in many areas people of the same color 
cannot even touch each other. 

No, the agitation is right here at home, 
People are using the threat of Russia here 
in the United States to accomplish their 
personal desires and actually to impose 
the Russian system of required conformity 
upon us. My friends, if this were the real 
“McCoy,” if the proponents of this destruc- 
tion of our American way of life and the 
pride in our race were sincere, they would 
look at certain nations around us and won- 
der why those countries with the same great 
natural resources as we have, nevertheless, 
have such a low economic level. They 
would wonder why elections in those coun- 
tries are often determined by violent revo- 
lutions. If John Marshall had held the 
same views as the present Chief Justice, 
and if Thomas Jefferson had been of the 
same opinion as our recent President, and 
had brought about integration in their day, 
perhaps by this time we would be on the 
same low economic level as some of our 
neighbors for whom Congress has provided 
hundreds of millions of dollars—without 
even a plan—all in the hope it might help 
our cause. 

My friends, history clearly shows an in- 
dividual must have pride or he makes no 
real progress. A family must have pride or 
it goes down the scale. So it is with coun- 
tries. So it is with race. Any race, what- 
ever it may be, which feels it must be inter- 
mixed with another acknowledges its own 
lack. Such a race will not serve itself well, 
nor that with which it wishes to intermix. 

Don't believe my statement simply be- 
cause I say it. Read history. It is re- 
plete with proof. In all history there is 
no exception. 

Integration, where it has taken place, has 
only led to great turmoil. We all know that 
if you go into some sections of New York 
City at night you take your life in your 
hands; and you may be in danger there in 
the daytime. You can't go to certain areas 
of Chicago without danger to life and limb. 
The same is true of most of our major cities. 
Rape, murder, and robbery are common- 
place in some areas of Washington, 

THE FREEDOM BUSTERS 

Tn recent weeks we have seen agitators de- 
liberately go into areas of the South for the 
admitted purpose of violating laws of the 
States which have never been held to be 
beyond the power of such States, but rather 
have been held to be within the power; and 
then we have seen the Federal Government 
move its force in to protect such individuals 
in their avowed purpose of testing existing 
laws. 

What if it were the law against murder 
they wished to test, or rape, or treason? Is 
there one rule in the Federal Government 
for laws the executive or the judiciary likes 
and another for the laws they don't like? 

These so-called freedom riders, who might 
better be called freedom busters, could do 
what they wish in their own areas, They are 
out really to bust the laws which others haye 
found best for themselves. Here we find 
them, with the support of Federal officers, 
attempting to force their views on people, 
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black and white, who have different views 
and, therefore, different rules and laws for 
getting along peaceably and with mutual re- 
spect—and they do it on the basis of fight- 
ing intolerance. Could anything be more 
intolerant than to push their views on 
others? 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are those who 
say if integration were forced into public 
places, the present controversy would end. 
Of course, it would not. Each step leads to 
the next one. Don’t the people know that 
if every family were integrated, if every 
family were amalgamated, then there would 
be still a distinction based upon shades of 
color, upon purity of race. If you want proof, 
merely look at those countries where the 
white and black races have amalgamated. 

My friends, power breeds desire for power. 
No dictator ever stopped short of taking it 
all. This concentration of supreme power in 
our Supreme Court, backed by the Executive, 
will not stop with school and public facility 
integration, nor with race. Once seized, this 
power will be used to control industry, to 
control agriculture; yes, and eventually even 
labor. 

In Russia everyone is supposed to own 
everything. However, for all practical pur- 
poses everything may as well belong to the 
Communist leaders, who control according 
to their own desires. In our country, if the 
present trend continues, it won't simply be 
the Chief Justice, the President, or even the 
Attorney General who issues orders, it will be 
every little Tom, Dick, and Harry who speaks 
in the big chief’s name. So it has been in 
history and so it will continue to be, for the 
basic traits of human nature do not change. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY SHOWS THE SAME 
WEAKNESS 


I was at the opening session of the United 
Nations last fall. I saw Khrushchev as he 
virtually ran the length of the floor to em- 
brace Castro, though they had been together 
all morning. Yes, and I saw the representa- 
tives of Africa, the African Congo, each with 
a vote, though many of them represented 
virtually only a small tribe, recognized and 
seated there at our instance, another group 
for whose vote we must bid, not once and 
for all but on every issue as it arises. 

Today, a hundred years after the Civil 
War, the United States has moved into 
almost every country which would let us in. 
We have granted funds and goods to foreign 
governments, which in turn sold such goods 
to their own people for what the traffic 
would bear. We extended this foreign aid 
primarily on the promise, but many times 
merely in the hope, that incumbent govern- 
ments would support our wishes. Through 
this means we have made a few persons rich 
here and abroad. In many of these nations 
we have forced them to take on our ways, to 
the point many countries are virtually de- 
fenseless, both from revolution within or 
from enemy attack from without. 

In many of these nations we have lined 
ourselves up with the 3 or 4 percent which 
have almost all the wealth, and left ripe for 
the picking by Russia the other 96 or 97 per- 
cent. Not only does our Government seem 
unwilling to permit the people of any State 
of the United States to run their local affairs 
as suits them, but it has spent more than 
$60 billion in foreign countries, largely in 
an effort to keep “our crowd” in, whether 
the people of the area want that particular 
“crowd” or not. 

In view of these f entanglements I 
flinch each year when Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, warning of the dangers of for- 
eign entanglements, is read in the House of 
ot pgs ah I feel it is almost sacri- 
ege. 
My friends, my speech here today is not 
meant to be an attack upon any individual 
nor upon any political party. Both parties 
and many leaders have contributed to our 
situation, including some in our own South- 
land who have put economic gain ahead of 
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principle, comfortable position ahead of 
sound action. 

We wish for our President the greatest 
success, not only on his present trip but 
throughout his tenure of office, for as he goes 
so goes the country. We are all in this boat. 
We had hoped, however, for a reassessment 
of all these matters which I have men- 
tioned to you and, therefore, have been dis- 
appointed to see the request for more forced 
integration, not less, for more foreign aid, 
not less. 


COURAGE IS REQUIRED TODAY 


We do well to honor that great American, 
Jefferson Davis; we do well to remember the 
character and courage shown by him and 
the hundreds of thousands who stood by 
him 100 years ago today. I pray we may 
have the same courage today, not merely to 
save the South, but the Nation. 

In this centennial year of the beginning 
of the Civil War, the American people would 
do well to review and recognize the great 
similarity between conditions which pre- 
vailed on June 3, 1861, and those which pre- 
vail today, June 3, 1961. They are so simi- 
lar as to be frightening. Sometimes we, too, 
wish we could resolve the issue in some 
simple, clear-cut way. Such a course is not 
possible, Any solution will require helpful 
understanding on the part of many people. 
We must do our part. 

Not since the Civil War have our people 
faced a more trying time. Our problems 


today call for the best within us. The at- 


tack on the Constitution and on our way 
of life is insidious. It comes under the guise 
of government. It is offered with an appeal 
to the natural tendency of Americans to be 
law abiding. It appeals to religion, is 
presented in the name of world peace, but 
creates strife, dissension and disturbance. 
It is said to be necessary to protect the rights 
of individuals, but is itself based on usurpa- 
tion of power. We are told it is necessary 
in order to maintain our form of govern- 
ment; yet its starting point is the destruc- 
tion by judicial decree of the rights of the 
States, of the Congress, and of the people. 
Yes, it begins with destruction of the Con- 
stitution itself. It can only lead to com- 
plete ruin. 

History books are written one way for use 
in the Southern States, another way for the 
other States. However, one fact is inescap- 
able. Might, for all practical purposes, has 
the same effect as if it were right. 

It has taken us a hundred years to see just 
how far such a situation can go—today it is 
the Supreme Court and the executive de- 
partment which take the place of the Union 
troops of a 100 years ago. Once again we see 
what might can do. 


WE MUST CHANGE OUR COURSE 


I sincerely hope that our Supreme Court, 
our President, and those who would control 
our newspapers, our radio and our television, 
will recognize, before it is too late, what the 
present course leads to. It was not merely 
the South which lost the Civil War, it was 
the Nation. It has taken a hundred years 
for us to fully see that might, when taken 
to be right, can destroy a Nation. 

We must review our domestic and foreign 
policy and reverse our course. We must 
realize that any nation such as ours must 
permit local differences, reflected in local 
self-government. 

We must realize that the people of other 
nations are not going to give up their right 
to change their government as they see fit. 
We must realize that friendship purchased 
with cash will fail when the cash is gone— 
not only that, but we must realize that in 
most countries those now out of control will, 
in the course of events, get into control; 
and then, the United States will be the sub- 
ject of the greatest hatred. Thus it is that 
we are in such a precarious situation 
throughout much of the world. 
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In conclusion, may I say, we must permit 
local self-government in our own Nation to 
reflect local views and meet local needs. We 
must return to a foreign policy which per- 
mits the peoples of other nations to run 
their own affairs. If we don’t approve such 
a course in foreign fields, the peoples of for- 
eign countries are going to do it anyway, and 
we will continue to be the loser. If we do 
not return to such a commonsense course in 
our own Nation, dictatorship will be fol- 
lowed by dictatorship, and all we hold dear 
will be gone, for no dictator can force the 
American people into a common denomina- 
tor, Russian style, each of an exact shade 
of brown, each conforming to the dictates 
of an all-powerful Federal Government. Our 
people are too independent for that. We 
must allow for differences. If not, differ- 
ences will destroy us. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
March 3 was a historic day for Bul- 
garia. As we know, the 19th century 
saw the rebirth of many once free but 
long oppressed nationalities in Europe, 
particularly in the Balkan Peninsula. 
In the course of that century nearly all 
oppressed peoples in that troubled penin- 
sula cast off the Ottoman yoke, asserted 
their freedom, and proclaimed their in- 
dependence. The Bulgarian people did 
this in 1878, and this fact was proclaimed 
in an international treaty signed March 
3 of that year. 

Bulgarians had a grand and glorious 
history in the Middle Ages. For cen- 
turies theirs was the most powerful king- 
dom in the Balkans. But they could not 
resist the Ottoman Turks. As these 
newcomers advanced into the Balkans in 
the late 14th century, they overran the 
whole region. They conquered Bulgaria 
and made it a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. For 400 years they held sway 
over Bulgaria. 

Throughout that time indomitable 
Bulgarians, who had not known foreign 
rule over them and who had up to then 
successfully repelled all attacks upon 
their free way of life, fought back their 
oppressors. Almost all the time their 
leaders were fomenting trouble for Otto- 
man rule, organizing rebellions and ad- 
vocating revolutions. In all this Bul- 
garians were true to themselves; they 
simply refused to be reconciled with their 
lot, and wanted to free themselves. But 
the Turks, whenever there was any dis- 
turbance, punished the innocent masses 
with massacres. This went on for 
decades. Finally in the 1870’s Bul- 
garians again rebelled against their 
overlords, and again the Turks meant to 
put an end to the recurrence of such up- 
risings by killing more Bulgarians. By 
this barbaric act the Turks went too far, 
and sympathizers for the Bulgarian 
cause were alarmed, though they could 
not agree among themselves as to the 
method of helping the Bulgarians. Then 
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the czar of Russia declared war against 
the Turks, went to the aid of the har- 
assed Bulgarians, and when the war 
came to an end early in 1878 Bulgaria 
attained its freedom. Her freedom was 
recognized in an international agree- 
ment on March 3, and that day has be- 
come a Bulgarian national holiday. 

For 84 years Bulgarians have been 
freed from the Ottoman yoke, but it 
would be incorrect to say that since then 
they have enjoyed freedom and inde- 
pendence. Certainly they have not been 
masters of their own fate for the last two 
decades. Since then they have been suf- 
fering under the relentless tyranny of 
Communist totalitarianism. They are 
imprisoned in their historic homeland 
and denied freedom. At the time of the 
84th anniversary of their Liberation Day, 
let us hope that they attain their dearly 
cherished and richly merited goal, free- 
dom and liberty. 


The Tractor Driver Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 4, 1962, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor issued news release 
No. 4967, in which Secretary Goldberg 
announced that $400,000 in Federal 
funds would be made available by the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for training tractor drivers; that 
they would receive $24 per week and 
would have 160 hours detailed study in 
the classroom, and so forth, a copy of 
the order being included hereafter in 
my extension of remarks. 

On January 4, I discussed this program 
with a representative of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal, which has a 
wide circulation in all north Mississippi. 
The January 5, 1962, issue carried the 
following news story: 

DELTA WILL GET TRAINING FUNDS: FEDERAL 
PROGRAM To SPEND $435,000 FOR TEACHING 
TRACTOR DRIVERS 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, January 4.—A Federal area 
redevelopment program aimed at training 
1,200 tractor drivers in 16 Mississippi Delta 
counties was announced Thursday. 

Representative Frank E. SMITH (Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi) hailed the new program, 
but Representative Jamie L. WHITTEN (Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi) expressed some misgiv- 
ings. 

A total of $435,000 in Federal funds will be 
allocated to 20 schools in the 16 counties to 
provide subsistence payments and 8 weeks of 
classroom and practical instruction and ex- 
perience to the trainees. 

BIG STEP FORWARD 

Mr. Smirx called the project “a major 
step forward in meeting the goals of our agri- 
cultural leaders in improving the available 
supply of farm labor.” 

He said “this is a specific type of voca- 
tional training needed to improve the effi- 


ciency of agriculture in the Mississippi 
Delta.” 
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Taking a different view, Mr. WHITTEN said, 
“I realize good tractor drivers or handlers of 
equipment will be an asset to much of Mis- 
sissippi, including a part of my own district. 

“I hope this does not mean, however, that 
this is the entering wedge into Labor Depart- 
ment supervision of wage rates and hours in 
agriculture which could upset the local econ- 
omy. Anyone who checks the advisers to 
the Department in this area would wonder 
as to the wisdom of spending approximately 
$500,000 for this purpose.” 


Subsequently a number of people have 
taken issue with my stand. The New 
York Times quoted from a number of 
them in its issue of February 4, 1962, 
copy of that article being attached 
hereto. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the cost 
to the Federal Government of almost a 
half million dollars, I believed this pro- 
gram might well lead to many undesir- 
able results. 

In all my public service I truly be- 
lieve I have spoken my piece and made 
it clear where I stood. Seldom, if ever, 
have my motives or sincerity been ques- 
tioned. For that I am thankful. 

First elected to public office when 21 
years of age, I have served continuously 
since, first as a member of the Missis- 
sippi Legislature, then as district at- 
torney of the 17th District of Missis- 
sippi and now I am serving my 21st year 
in Congress. My only platform from the 
beginning has been to give to the job 
my very best. 

At the beginning of the next session, 
less than 40 Members out of 435 will have 
had more continuous service in the U.S. 
House of Representatives than I. I am 
serving my 19th year on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, where I am chairman 
of the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee. I also serve on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees on National 
Defense and Public Works. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 

The story in the Commercial Appeal of 
January 5, 1962, expresses my views with 
regard to a tractor driver training pro- 
gram which was set up for the Missis- 
sippi Delta. I am sorry that the article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
February 4, under a Greenville, Miss., 
dateline, questions my position when I 
raised serious doubts about the advisa- 
bility of spending $435,000 for this pro- 
gram and expressed the fear that ap- 
proval by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
of such a program for agricultural work- 
ers might lead to bringing them under 
control of the Department of Labor, by 
the wage and hour law, and under the 
control of a few labor leaders. 

Since then, according to the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor In- 
formation Letter No. 18, from which I 
quote: 

A much smaller ARA project has been 
inaugurated in New Jersey. There, 25 farm- 
workers are taking a 16-week course in the 
operation, maintenance, and repair of farm 
equipment. The New Jersey average regular 
wage in 1961 was $1.16. With the new skills 
trainees hope to find jobs in south Jersey 
paying about $2.50 per hour. Trainees spend 
about 4 hours a day in class and are paid 
weekly subsistence payments based on State 
unemployment payments. 

I repeat, if I had thought the program 
to be to our best interest, as well as that 
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of the Nation, I would have said so. 
However, I have traveled through Rus- 
sia, Hungary, and Poland. I know that 
much of the time the chief means Com- 
munist leaders have used to dominate 
the people has been by control of the 
supply of food. I am strongly opposed 
to anything which might possibly lead 
to such a situation here. No doubt many 
will say it could not happen here. How 
about the Supreme Court, the right to 
jury trial, use of troops, and so forth? 
AGRICULTURE 


I have always supported agriculture, 
for I believe it basic to the welfare of 
all Americans. I am privileged to hold a 
national position as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee and as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee. The annual farm appro- 
priation bill, providing funds for rural 
electrification, soil conservation, exten- 
sion, price supports, and all the rest has 
been initiated by my committee and 
passed in my name. Our committee, at 
my instance, set up the watershed and 
flood prevention pilot plants, which re- 
sulted in Public Law 566, which means 
so much to De Soto, Marshall, Panola, 
Yalobusha, Tate, Lafayette, Carroll, Ben- 
ton, Montgomery, Union, Tippah, and 
practically all the rest of the counties in 
Mississippi. 

It has been my pleasure, as the only 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
from Mississippi to help meet many 
problems. The Boll Weevil Laboratory 
and Poultry Laboratory at Mississippi 
State University, the Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville, and research at 
Clemson, N.C., and Lubbock, Tex., as 
well as the Forestry Research and Soils 
Sedimentation Laboratory at Oxford, 
have all been initiated by the bill of 
which I was the author. My member- 
ship on the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for Defense brought the Naval ROTC 
unit to “Ole Miss.” 

Mr. Speaker, our U.S. Senators are 
qualified to and do look after the diverse 
interests of the various groups and sec- 
tions of our State. This is also true of 
Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Each of us in the House is 
called on by the entire State in the area 
of our committee jurisdiction. My own 
assignment, as I said, is on the Appro- 
priations Committee, where all programs 
must eventually be resolved. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Before I came to Congress four reser- 
voirs—one project—had been authorized 
and two reservoirs—Arkabutla and Sar- 
dis—had been built in my present 
district, taking water off the delta, in- 
cluding my own home county of 
Tallahatchie. When lands were taken 
for the construction of these reservoirs, 
landowners had been given no right to 
jury trial; no provision was made for 
recreation, and little attention was given 
to the tax loss to the counties affected. 
Releases were obtained by the Govern- 
ment for road damage and crossings 
destroyed, frequently with only very 
small payments made. Feeling was 
bitter. 

When I came to Congress late in 1941, 
Grenada and Enid Reservoirs, the other 
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two units provided by law, had not been 
built. After years of effort, by the use 
of my position on the Appropriations 
Committee, I got the Congress to provide 
for the right of jury trial as to the value 
of lands to be taken, and also for pay- 
ment back to the counties of De Soto, 
Tate, Panola, Yalobusha, Lafayette, 
Marshall, Grenada, and Calhoun— 
which were above the dam and adversely 
affected—of 75 percent of land rentals 
for roads and schools. A total of 
$998,000 has been paid back to these 
counties, and the annual payment runs 
about $107,000 per year. 

We persuaded the Corps of Engineers 
to include recreation facilities in the 
initial plans for the construction of these 
two reservoirs; and we insisted upon and 
got a high level crossing at Graysport as 
a part of the project, something so sadly 
lacking in connection with the reservoirs 
built before I began my service here. 
In these efforts, Senator EASTLAND fully 
cooperated and steered such measures 
through the Senate. This was before 
Senator STENNIS was elected to the 
Congress, 

COOPERATION TODAY 

Mr. Speaker, where there was bitter- 
ness and conflict before, today there is 
a greatly improved relationship with rec- 
reation and land rental returns off- 
setting tax and economic loss above the 
dams and the benefits of flood control 
going to the other. Unfortunately, a 
cash settlement was made by the Gov- 
ernment, a release obtained, and no 
crossing provided in the plans for a 
crossing at Harmontown; but this I hope 
we can remedy. 

Today we find watershed protection 
and flood prevention in the hill section 
merged with flood control; and under a 
provision of which I was the author, 
“where the Corps of Engineers ‘lays 
down its shovel,’ the jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility of the Soil Conservation 
Service begin.” 

Other facts which will surprise many 
people is the fact that the flood control 
projects below these reservoirs were all 
authorized before 1950, during the time 
Mr. Whittington, whom all will remem- 
ber, was Congressman, and since then 
it has been our Committee on Appropria- 
tions which has initiated all new starts 
and funds for construction in addition 
to providing funds for watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention, all of which 
is shown by the records. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1962. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. WRrrrxx: As per your request, 
I am pleased to furnish you five copies of 
the pamphlet entitled “Water Resources De- 
velopment by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers in Mississippi” with pertinent data 
on features of the Yazoo Basin project 
attached to the map. 

The pertinent data attached to the map 
are as follows: 

YAZOO BASIN, MISS. 

Four headwater reservoirs authorized by 
the 1936 Flood Control Act as amended by 
the 1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. 

Arkabutla Reservoir: total estimated cost, 
$12,820,000; completed June 1943. 
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Sardis Reservoir: total estimated cost, $11,- 
960,000; completed October 1940. 

Enid Reservoir: total estimated cost, $15,- 
360,000; completed December 1951. 

Grenada Reservoir: total estimated cost, 
$31,570,000; completed December 1953. 

Local protection works authorized by the 
1936 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. 

Greenwood: total estimated cost, $5,140,- 
000; appropriated to date, $2,623,000; descrip- 
tion, 28 miles of levees and floodwalls with 
related drainage structures. 

Belzoni: total estimated cost, $317,000; 
completed November 1959. 

Yazoo City: total estimated cost, $2,210,- 
000; completed in 1957. 

Main stem: authorization, 1936 Flood Con- 
trol Act as amended by the 1937 and 1941 
Flood Control Acts. Total estimated cost, 
$21,800,000; appropriated to date, $9,768,000; 
description, 266 miles of levees and 272 miles 
of channel clearing with 44 channel cutoffs 
and related drainage structures, 

Tributaries: authorization, 1946 Flood Con- 
trol Act. Total estimated cost, $28,600,000; 
appropriated to date, $6,542,000; description, 
360 miles of channel clearing with 126 miles 
of levees and related drainage structures in- 
cluding McKinney Bayou pumping plant. 

Upper auxiliary channel: authorization, 
1936 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. Total 
estimated cost, $14,253,000; appropriated to 
date, $27,000; description, 48 miles of new 
channel with levees. 

Lower auxiliary channel: authorization, 
1936 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1937 and 1941 Flood Control Acts. Total 
estimated cost: $10,930,000; completed Jan- 
uary 1962. 

Wazoo backwater: authorization, 1941 
Flood Control Act as amended by the 1944 
Flood Control Act. Total estimated cost, 
$32,600,000; appropriated to date, $1,152,000; 
description, 98 miles of levees and 26 miles 
of channel clearing with related drainage 
structures, 

Big Sunflower River, etc.: authorization, 
1944 Flood Control Act as amended by the 
1946 Flood Control Act. Total estimated 
cost, $9,440,000; appropriated to date, $6,- 
768,000; description, 619 miles of channel 
clearing on Big Sunflower River and Steele 
Bayou and their tributaries. 

I trust that the enclosed data will serve 
your present needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. Casstor, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Director of Civil Works. 


If there are any who doubt my deep 
interest in putting the protection of our 
own country first, I need only to point to 
the Recorp, where it was my motion 
which overrode President Eisenhower's 
veto of the public works appropriation 
bill of 1959, saving the Greenville Harbor 
project, the Pascagoula Harbor project, 
and about 60 others—ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 105, part 14, pages 
18597-18604. For this action I received 
much commendation. 

{From Missouri Delta Farmer, Portageville, 
Mo., September 1959] 
VETO BARRIER BROKEN 

By a vote of 280 to 121 in the House of 
Representatives, and 72 to 23 in the Senate, 
the Congress overrode the President’s veto 
of the public works appropriation bill. The 
action was a precedent breaker in two re- 
spects. It marked the first defeat of a veto 
during President Eisenhower's tenure and it 
was the first vetoed bill in the history of the 
Congress ever reported back to the House 
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still carrying in full the material objected 
to in the veto message. All former vetoed 
bills have either been reported back to the 
House and passed without the interdicted 
matter or have not been reported back at all. 
Congressman JAMIE L. WHITTEN of Missis- 
sippi (members of Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association will recall that he addressed our 
annual meeting at Kennett in 1956) offered 
the bill which passed over the Eisenhower 
veto. The entire Nation is indebted to Con- 
gressman WHITTEN for this action involved 
the retention of the right of the Congress to 
initiate needed public projects, a right which 
has proven so necessary in the preservation 
of our national strength and freedom. 
Thanks, Congressman WHITTEN. 
COMPETITIVE SALES FOR COTTON 


Mr. Speaker, in 1955 when American 
cotton was being held off world markets 
and American acreage was being moved 
overseas, I used my position as 
to break the line; and 32 million bales 
of cotton have been sold in world trade 
since, 


STAPLE COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSN., 
Greenwood, Miss., July 12, 1955. 
Hon. Jamie L, WHITTEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jamie; The transcript you sent me 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record is most inter- 
esting. I personally think you have done 
the grandest job we have ever had any Con- 
gressman do for our section. I want you 
to know we are not only proud of you, but 
we are grateful to you for all that you have 
done and are doing for us. 

You come nearer being right in your pro- 
grams and what you propose than anyone 
I know. I sincerely hope that the program 
you are sponsoring will, in a large measure, 
be adopted. In fact, it must eventually be 
adopted. One cannot sell any commodity 
without making the price competitive. 

I thought of you many times while I was 
in the Far East, and I want you to know 
I am one person who really appreciates your 
efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
W. M. GARRARD, 
General Manager. 


When the Department of Agriculture 
cut American cotton acreage 30 per- 
centin 1 year, putting thousands of farm 
people out of business, I prepared a bill 
supporting the farmer’s share of the do- 
mestic market at full parity and allowing 
the American farmers to recapture the 
tremendous world market they formerly 
held. The Department relented and we 
are back in business. 

Mr. Speaker, I have opposed foreign 
aid and the Peace Corps. I actively op- 
posed stacking the Rules Committee; and 
may I repeat, I do oppose having the 
Secretary of Labor get into the domes- 
tic agricultural labor field in any way, 
because I am afraid of where such a 
program would lead. 

With this record, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve all will know I sincerely believe 
the tractor training deal would have 
been detrimental to the people of Missis- 
sippi and of the Nation, the 183 million 
American consumers who could be 
brought to their knees if food produc- 
tion were to ever get into the hands of 
a few persons. 

I am conservative because I believe I 
am right. Times have changed, but hu- 
man nature has not, 
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[From The New York Times, Feb 4, 1962] 
MISSISSIPPI KILLS FARM PILOT PLAN: FACTIONS 
AND Fran BAN Move To Teaco New 


SKILLS 
(By Claude Sitton) 

GREENVILLE, Miss., February 3.—Factional 
politics and fear of Federal control have 
killed a pilot program to ease the southern 
farmer's transition from the mule to the 
machine. 

The program, which would have provided 
training for farm equipment operators, was 
scheduled to begin on Thursday here in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 

Labor Department officials have ranked 
the project as the largest of its kind under 
the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961. They 
had expressed hope that it would set the 
pattern for similar undertakings in other 
Southern States. 

But opposition from a powerful group of 
planters led by officials of the Farm Bureau 
Federation recently forced local advocates 
of the project to retreat, and there appeared 
to be no chance that it would be revived. 

TWO FACTORS ARE SEEN 

Persons on both sides of the issue were 
interviewed this week in a swing through 
the delta. Generally, they attributed th 
project’s defeat to two factors. - 

The first stems from the likelihood that 
congressional redistricting will force Repre- 
sentatives FRANK E. SMITH and JAMIE 
WRTrrz into a Democratic primary battle 
this year. 

Mr. SmrrH issued the first announcement 
of the training program and gave it his 
endorsement. Mr. WHrrren then declared 
his opposition. It thus became a political 
issue and a number of the strongest critics 
are WHITTEN partisans. 

The second major factor is the widely 
expressed concern that the program might 
lead to a Federal minimum wage for agri- 
cultural workers in this area and to unioni- 
zation. Those holding this view were vague 
in their explanations of how this would 
result. 

The controversy also has racial overtones, 
and this seemingly accounted in large meas- 
ure for the ease with which the plan's op- 
ponents obtained its rejection. One opposi- 
tion leader said his supporters felt that the 
trainees, probably 80 percent of whom would 
have been Negroes, might attend integrated 
classes. 


There was general agreement here and in 
Washington on the need for upgrading work- 
ers’ skills. 

Farming in this moist basin of sandy loam 
and buckshot clay is an industrial venture 
engaged in largely by corporations. The 
stockholders may be local farmers or ab- 
sentee investors. 

Considerable capital is required. Many 
plantations have 1,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. Good land, when it is available, brings 
$200 an acre. 

Thousands of dollars are tied up in farm- 
ing equipment. It is not uncommon for a 
plantation to have 20 or more tractors worth 
about $6,000 each. Elevating scrapers for 
drainage work run about $19,000, and a two- 
row cottonpicker sells for $20,000. Thou- 
sands more go into modern fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and improved seed strains. 

WAGES AT $8 A DAY 

The prevailing wage for tractor drivers 
and other equipment operators, according to 
a number of planters, is about $8 a day. The 
traditional Christmas bonus raises this figure 
to approximately $10 a day. One farmer 
said his drivers averaged 200 workdays a year. 

Farmhands also receive free housing, 
which is of relatively good quality on the 
larger plantations. 

Because of his investment, the planter can 
ill afford poorly trained operators, who might 
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turn over a tractor or wreck a cottonpicker 
at the height of the season. 

In discussing the proposed training pro- 
gram, Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
noted that only half of the 40,000 drivers in 
the 16-county area had adequate training. 
The estimate was obtained from the Missis- 
sippi Employment Security Division. 

He added that more than half the 50,000 
rural males in the area between the ages of 
20 and 49 were either unemployed or under- 
employed. Nevertheless, there is a shortage 
of equipment operators. 

About 3,000 workers were expected to ap- 
ply for training and an initial group of 1,200 
was to be selected for 8 weeks of instruction 
in the classroom and the field. 

The executive board of the Delta Council, 
an organization of planters and others dedi- 
cated to promoting economic and social de- 
velopment, drew up the plan. It was pat- 
terned after a smaller State program that 
had been in operation since 1953. 


STATE UNITS BACKED PLAN 


The plan was approved by the State’s 
agricultural and industrial board, its em- 
ployment security commission and its de- 
partment of education. The vocational 
agriculture division of the latter department 
was to administer it. 

When Labor Department officials in Wash- 
ington received the plan last December, they 
were enthusiastic. One later described the 
project as a real glittering breakthrough in 
area redevelopment. 

Secretary Goldberg approved a labor grant 
of $230,000 to finance the program, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare agreed to provide an additional $205,000. 

Representative Smirn, whose district 
covers most of the delta, announced Federal 
approval of the plan January 4. He called it 
a major step forward in meeting the goals of 
our agricultural leaders in improving the 
available supply of farm labor. 

Mr. WHITTEN, who represents some delta 
counties, was critical. “I hope this does not 
mean that this is the entering wedge into 
Labor Department supervision of wage rates 
and hours in agriculture, which could upset 
the local economy,” he was quoted as having 
said. 

Oscar C. Carr, Jr., president of the Delta 
Council, hailed the action and asserted that 
“this is not a giveaway or welfare program. 
Trainees who do not make satisfactory prog- 
ress will be dropped,” he said. “Training will 
be aimed at developing skills in the actual 
operation of farm machinery and preven- 
tive maintenance.” 

PLANTER OPPOSITION BUILDS UP 

But a storm of opposition was building 
up among the planters, particularly those in 
Mr. WHITTEN’s district and many of those 
belonging to the Farm Bureau Federation. 
That national organization of big farmers 
has opposed area redevelopment. 

H. H. Huddleston, of Lamont, vice presi- 
dent of the bureau’s delta district, recalled 
this week that his telephone had rung in- 
cessantly with calls of protests following 
announcement of the program. 

He and other Farm Bureau leaders organ- 
ized a meeting of 83 farmers from 17 coun- 
ties at Cleveland, Miss., on January 8. Mr. 
Huddleston described the proceedings as very 
spirited and said “some of the strongest criti- 
cism of the plan came from WHITTEN’s dis- 
trict.” 

The planter, who said he was speaking as 
an individual, noted that Mr. WHITTEN was 
a conservative with considerable seniority 
while Mr. Smrra was something of a fresh- 
man, in Congress, a rather close friend of the 
President and a strong party line man. 

The chief issue, according to Mr. Hud- 
dieston, was the belief that the progress 
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might be “a preliminary to Federal take- 
over and control.” He said it had never 
been made clear what the trainee’s cer- 
tificate would mean. 

“Would that mean he was entitled to an 
8-hour day?” asked Mr. Huddleston. “Would 
that mean a minimum wage? Would that 
mean minimum housing standards?” 

It was observed that the training plan 
would have paralleled the one in existence. 
“When that program was inaugurated,” Mr. 
Huddleston replied, “we didn't have the 
Warren court up there.” 

After a second reference to the “War- 
ren court,” he was asked if the racial issue 
were involved. “Absolutely,” answered Mr. 


Huddleston. Don't you think that (de- 
segregation) is the next step?” He then 
asserted: 


“We're in support of the idea to train 
tractor drivers and machine operators. But 
We are opposed to the acceptance of Federal 
grants, particularly from the Department of 
Labor. We can finance it ourselves if neces- 

A further objection expressed by Mr. Hud- 
dleston was that he and most other plant- 
ers had not been consulted while the pro- 
gram was being planned. He noted that he 
was a member of the Delta Council's agri- 
cultural committee. 

Another opponent, Whitney Smith of 
Webb, said “we didn't think that it would 
be right because of the type of people we 
would get” in the training course. The 
planter said he also disapproved of the 
fact that the State Employment Security 
Division would screen applicants. 

As a result of the opposition, B. F. Smith, 
executive vice president of the Delta Coun- 
cil, announced on January 10 that the organ- 
ization was reconsidering the program. In 
a letter dated January 15 to council mem- 
bers, President Carr said in part: 

“Because of concern with regard to pos- 
sible Federal controls and other implica- 
tions of the program as voiced at a meeting 
in Cleveland the Delta Council executive 
committee does not feel that it would be 
in the best interest of the area for the pro- 
posed farm machinery training to be initiated 
at this time. 


FEEL PLANTER MISUNDERSTOOD 


A number of persons said the plan would 
have been difficult to defeat had the planters 
understood it clearly. 

“I am not in favor of unionization of farm 
labor or the placing of farm labor under 
minimum wage laws, but I think possibly 
that the program itself has been miscon- 
strued,” declared Hal DeCell, editor of the 
Deer Creek Pilot, a weekly newspaper at 
Rolling Fork, 

One of the State’s most prominent delta 
planters, James Hand, Jr. of Rolling Fork, 
said he still favored the program. He is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Delta Implement Co. and a former presi- 
dent of the Delta Council. 

“If we can train the worker to be more 
productive, we can pay him more,” said 
Mr. Hand. “I think that where the pro- 
gram is wanted it ought to be available.” 
TWELVE HUNDRED TRACTOR OPERATORS To BE 

TRAINED IN MISSISSIPPI 

Twelve hundred farm tractor operators will 
be trained in the 16-county region of the 
Yazoo Delta of Mississippi under a plan ap- 
proved today by Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg. 

In what is the most comprehensive train- 
ing program approved to date under the 
Area Redevelopment Act, more than $400,000 
in Federal funds will be made available by 
the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
launch the program on February 1. 
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Secretary Goldberg said the trainees will 
be split up into groups of 20, each under- 
going an 8-week course with subsistence 
payments to the trainees based on the aver- 
age weekly unemployment compensation 
payments in Mississippi, currently set at $24 
a week. 

The Secretary said the Mississippi Employ- 
ment Service estimates that over half of the 
50,000 rural males between the ages of 20 
and 49 in the 16-county area are unemployed 
or underemployed, and that more than 3,000 
are expected to apply for training. The 
employment service will conduct the screen- 
ing of applicants. 

A detailed course of study providing 160 
hours of classroom and 160 hours of practice, 
under supervision of trained instructors, will 
be given. 

Twenty schools in the 16-county area, all 
having approved programs in vocational edu- 
cation, will be utilized in the training pro- 
gram. The State supervisor of agricultural 
education will be responsible for overall 
supervision and administration, the Secre- 
tary said. 8 

The 16 counties, all in the northwest and 
western portion of the State bordering on 
the Mississippi River and the Yazoo River 
are: Bolivar, De Soto, Holmes, Humphreys, 
Issaquena, Leflore, Panola, Quitman, Sharkey, 
Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tunica, War- 
ren, Washington, and Yazoo. 

There is an estimated 30,700 farm tractors 
in the region, according to the Mississippi 
Employment Service. An estimated 40,000 
workers are operating such farm machinery 
now, although not more than half are 
adequately train-d. 

The Secretary expressed the hope that this 
training will organize workers with year- 
round employment, with daywork provided 
for members of the operator’s family to help 
achieve rural family stability in the years 
ahead. 

Approval of the Yazoo Delta program is 
part of the overall economic development 
plan approved for the entire State of Mis- 
sissipp! by the ARA. The actual amount 
earmarked for the delta training program 
of $435,000, which excludes the Labor De- 
partment's administrative costs, is more than 
half of total funds already granted to other 
ARA training programs in four States. 

West Virginia has 4 programs approved 
for 1,100 trainees; Pennsylvania has 6 pro- 
grams for 400; Connecticut has 1 for 200 
and Rhode Island has 1 for 180 trainees, 
all costing a total of slightly less than 
$800,000 to date. 


Hope in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when we hear so much criti- 
cism of all who try to do things rather 
than talk about them, it is good to learn 
something of the do-ers—men like Col. 
John Glenn in space, and the Honorable 
Musa bey Alami in Jordan. 

Musa bey is one of the world’s great 
intellectual and humanitarian leaders 
with the kind of courage and faith that, 
in very truth, haye brought water to a 
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parched earth and made the desert 
blossom as the rose. Born a Palestinian 
under Turkish rule in 1897, he became 
a Jordanian citizen when what remains 
of Arab Palestine was incorporated into 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in 
1949. Muslim by birth, his life has been 
motivated by the high ethical and moral 
standards of Islam. Scion of an ancient 
Jerusalem family, he grew up sur- 
rounded and deeply influenced by the 
holy places associated with Jesus—or 
Isa, as young Musa’s Qur’anic teachers 
called him—and the prophets who came 
before him. 

Musa’s father, then mayor of Jerusa- 
lem, decided his 8-year-old son should 
attend St. George’s, an English school. 
Some weeks later, fortified by friendly 
Muslim sheiks, the school officials 
visited the mayor to disclose the sad 
news that his son was not educable. 
They suggested he be apprenticed to a 
tradesman; and so he became a car- 
penter’s helper at the American colony. 
Mrs. Anna Spafford, late mother of Je- 
rusalem’s beloved Bertha Spafford 
Vester, dissented from the educator’s 
verdict and arranged for Musa to take 
some classes at the American colony 
school along with his work. Teachers 
reporten him unusually apt. Thirteen 
years later he entered Cambridge Univer- 
sity from which he graduated in 1922 
with honors and the B.A. and LL.B, de- 
grees. Long before, it had been dis- 
covered that the initial diagnosis had 
grown out of a registrar’s conviction that 
it would never do to put the mayor’s son 
in a lower class than others of his age 
group. So the Arabic-speaking boy of 
8 had been started out as a third grader 
in an English-speaking school. 

All that notwithstanding, Musa bey 
insists that the original verdict was a 
just one and that he has remained es- 
sentially uneducable. Looked at one 
way, most of his friends would agree he 
is right. He has never learned well the 
lessons he was supposed to have been 
taught. Any Arab knows the way to 
fame and fortune is through politics. 
Musa was too much the statesman and 
gave up politics for farming. But not 
until after he had failed to learn another 
lesson taught by top British and United 
Nations hydrologists. They said the 
Jordan Valley had no water resources, 
and that even if some water were found 
here and there, it would do no good. 
The soil was too salty even to support 
vegetation. Musa bey, still gloriously 
stubborn, just would not learn. He con- 
tinued to reason that if the Jordan 
Valley had supported a large population 
millenia ago, there must have been 
water. The experts smiled benignly 
when he started digging with crude 
tools, Perhaps poor Musa would now 
learn the hard way. But for Musa, like 
another uneducable before him (a chap 
named Noah) the waters came. Only 
this time they came only up out of the 
ground and not down from heaven. 
From earth scorched by centuries of sun 
came water to wash away salt and give 
fertility to fields dried up since antiquity. 
Where once was only burning sand, 
today more than 40,000 acres are under 
cultivation, because one man would not 
accept the facts his mentors taught. 
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But between Cambridge and today’s 
green lushness of the once dead Jordan 
Valley, Jordan water, enough to fill all 
Christendom’s fonts and baptistries, had 
flowed under nearby Allenby Bridge. 
The young Musa had returned to take 
his place as a lawyer in post-World War 
I Palestine, now controlled by the Brit- 
ish under a League of Nations mandate. 
His brilliant record at Cambridge 
brought him to the attention of the 
British officials who offered him employ- 
ment in the legal department. From 
minor posts he rose by 1933 to govern- 
ment advocate, the only Arab to head a 
department in the mandatory govern- 
ment. In the meantime, his stature had 
grown throughout the Arab world. It 
was he who negotiated the agreement 
that secured Arab participation in the 
St. James Conference in London in 1938. 
He was the sole representative of Pales- 
tine at the preparatory conference for 
the Arab League in Alexandria in 1943. 
He had become the doyen of an increas- 
ing group of young Arab intellectuals in 
his own and neighboring countries. By 
war’s end, he had emerged as the most 
progressive among the Arab statesmen 
of his generation. Almost any post was 
his for the asking. He appeared destined 
to emerge as the outstanding political 
leader of the newly freed Arab countries. 

Then came tragedy. Musa bey and his 
young intellectuals came on the stage 
too late and with too many odds against 
them to save Palestine from the 
debacle of partition and war. When 
the holocaust was over, more than a mil- 
lion Palestinian Arabs were refugees, 
their homes gone, the lands from which 
their forebears had garnered a living 
for thousands of years turned over to 
other refugees about whose fate the 
world was more concerned. While 
America and Britain poured in dollars 
by the hundreds of millions to support 
and build new homes and a new life for 
those who supplanted them, the Arab 
refugees were, and remain in large part, 
kept alive by a 7-pennies-per-person- 
per-day United Nations relief fund. And 
they were the luckier ones, for tens of 
thousands of frontier villagers had lost 
their lands or businesses, yet could not 
qualify as refugees because they still 
dwelt in their old homes. Palestine, in 
many ways—educationally, culturally, 
economically—the flower of the Arab na- 
tion, had perished one fall afternoon in 
faraway Lake Success, and at the hands 
of its traditional friends, its land divided, 
the majority of its people homeless and 
destitute. 

Musa bey Alami was among the home- 
less. But he was not destitute. While 
a large part of his fortune was now in 
other hands, he was still a wealthy man. 
He could have moved to Beirut or Cairo 
and lived in ease. He chose to share the 
lot of his dispersed kinsmen. And al- 
most alone among those in a position to 
do so, he began to turn his face toward 
the future. While the politicians prom- 
ised quick solutions and assured the 
refugees they would shortly return home, 
Musa bey remembered that the last in- 
cursion among the many Palestine has 
known in history, the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem in Crusader times, had lasted 
a hundred years. He left to the poli- 
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ticians the so-far fruitless negotiations 
that have followed. He left to United 
Nations to provide relief for emergent 
needs. He set himself to planning how 
his orphaned nation could be kept to- 
gether in what of their homeland re- 
mained to them; to devising means to 
thwart frustration, despair, and hope- 
lessness. This was, and is, a task far 
more difficult than fighting hunger and 
disease; and, in the long run, more im- 
portant. He understood that a nation 
can die while its people survive. 

Fortunately, he had the vehicle 
through which to work. Back in 1945 he 
had organized and registered the Arab 
Development Society—-ADS—to improve 
the status of Arab villages by rais- 
ing standards of agriculture, providing 
village industries, and setting up voca- 
tional schools. The Arab League ap- 
proved the venture and called on all 
Arab governments to contribute to it. 
Only Iraq did but ceased when it found 
it was carrying the whole burden. The 
society had, however, continued to exist. 
Musa bey seized on it as the instrument 
through which to begin the struggle to 
save his people. No longer was the prob- 
lem one of raising village standards— 
indeed, only some 200 out of more than 
1,000 villages remained in Arab hands. 
Now he must deal with the human 
tragedy of a whole people in all its mani- 
fold aspects. He set to work to create 
the very conditions of ordered and happy 
living. 

Musa bey Alami was never overly pop- 
ular with many of the older generation 
of leaders. Now he was to find them 
aided and abetted by foreign interests 
that did not consider it desirable the 
refugees should remain in Arab Pales- 
tine. Clearly, the only way possible for 
the refugees to remain was to make cul- 
tivable the wastelands of the Jordan 
Valley. To do this, sweet water must 
be found and the soil desalted. After 
opposition and obstruction almost in- 
credible to believe now, Musa bey suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission of the 
Jordanian Council of Ministers to launch 
a project in an area of 2,000 acres of 
dead and waste lands lying between the 
River Jordan and Jericho. Pledging 
himself and what wealth he had left, 
leaving behind any political ambitions 
he may have had, and, perhaps most 
difficult of all, giving up the life of ease 
and luxury to which he had been born, 
Musa bey began his search for water. 
Using improvised machinery and meth- 
ods, he and his servants, assisted by 
other refugees, began drilling in August 
1949. With each setback, the scoffers 
were emboldened to make louder their 
derision and opposition. He was de- 
nounced publicly and, more effectively, 
privately to the King. He was threat- 
ened and labeled an agent of the im- 
perialists, and with what reasoning one 
can only guess. Add to that muscles sore 
from unaccustomed manual labor and 
it is little wonder his resolve sometimes 
weakened. No one likes to be laughed 
at, and that is truer of Arabs than of 
most people. And Musa bey is an Arab 
of the Arabs. 

Then one day in January 1950 sweet 
water finally gushed from the dead and 
waste soil of the Jordan Valley. Soon 
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the soil was broken and cultivation be- 
gun. The Arab Development Society, 
thanks to Musa bey's persistence, could 
now get on with the job. Others fol- 
lowed and free enterprise farmers have 
developed more than 40,000 acres of rich 
cultivable land. Thousands of refugees 
have found employment. 

The Arab Development Society, against 
odds unbelievable, including its planned 
razing by leftish elements in 1955, has 
continued to move ahead in its efforts 
to bring hope and economic security to 
the refugees. An experimental farm pro- 
vides free information on the best meth- 
ods of irrigation, farming, dairying, and 
poultry raising. A vocational training 
school has been established to give a 
home and training to orphan and desti- 
tute boys. Thousands of refugees have 
found employment at the Jericho center 
and more thousands have been 
and employed through the ADS fron- 
tier villages project in which whole vil- 
lages have been guided into economic 
self-sufficiency through establishing vil- 
lage industries and home crafts. 

As the significance of Musa bey Alami’s 
work has become recognized, others have 
come to his aid. The Ford Foundation 
has provided more than $1 million of aid. 
The British World Refugee Year gave 
£50,000. Oil companies have helped. 
Point 4 and its successor agencies have 
assisted the vocational training program. 
Committees in Great Britain and the 
United States channel gifts from trusts, 
churches and individuals, and Musa bey 
continues to help from his diminishing 
personal resources. But the need con- 
tinues great and the unimplemented 
projects are many. A prospective donor 
has indicated an interest in building a 
vocational training school for girls, but 
before any such offer could be accepted, 
funds for annual maintenance must be 
found. Even if sizable foundation or 
international agency assistance can be 
obtained, matching funds of not less 
than $500,006 will certainly be required. 

The stakes are high and time is run- 
ning out. For one thing Musa bey is get- 
ting older and his health beginning to 
show the years of moving from one crisis 
to another. Stability in the Middle East 
is in a large measure dependent on 
stability in Jordan. In Jordan, stability 
depends on the creation of hope and 
economic security. More than any other 
organization the Arab Development 
Society constitutes the best probability 
that the “unalienable” right of the “pur- 
suit of happiness” will at long last replace 
the frustration, despair, and hopeless- 
ness that have characterized the area 
since partition and the creation of the 
refugee problem in 1948. 

Musa bey Alami merits a hearing from 
all men of good will. He deserves the 
help of all who believe in helping those 
who help themselves. 

HOW OTHERS SEE HIM 


Kennett Love in the New York Times: 

Musa bey al-Alami is the man whose 
vision has proved so practical that the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
until recently the backbone of his opposi- 
tion, and the U.S, Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have now accepted his proof 
that the valley is a fertile area for develop- 
ment. 
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New York Times editorial: 

Musa bey al-Alami has produced a miracle 
in the wastelands of the lower Jordan River, 
not far above the Dead Sea. But there are 
many acres in the Middle East that have not 
yet been developed. The Jordan Valley as a 
whole may once have supported many times 
its present population. There is power 
there, as well as water and soil not fully 
utilized and Mr. Alami's little oasis might 
yet make its triumphs echo around the 
world. 


Baltimore Sun editorial: 

They told Mr. Alami that nobody could 
live there. They showed him maps marking 
that particular spot as dead and waste. 
They—the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency and the U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Administration—said that they saw no point 
in drilling a test well. Mr. Alami's vision of 
bringing blossom to that spot of desert, they 
said, was the foolish vision of a stubborn 
man. Mr, Alami proved his stubbornness by 
drilling a well anyway. Mr. Alami has shown 
that the qualities that count most in human 
affairs are still the old and honorable quali- 
ties of vision, stubbornness, and self-reli- 
ance. 


Time: 

Musa bey al-Alami has spent a lifetime 
tilting at windmills for his people, After 
World War II he doggedly preached his doc- 
trine of reclamation and education while 
most Arabs could think only of their quar- 
rels with the Zionists. He irrigated thous- 
ands of acres of desert land that others had 
thought hopeless, gave jobs to hundreds of 
refugees. 


Harry Ellis in Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Musa bey al-Alami is proving that land 
classified dead and waste throughout history 
actually is rich enough to bear three crops of 
fruit and vegetables a year. Mr. Alami’s 
project on the desert is another chapter in 
the story of men and women the world over 
who have risen to new heights of devotion 
when disaster of one kind or another has 
stripped them of their homes. 


Hamilton A. Fisher in This Week, New 
York Herald Tribune: 

Musa bey al-Alami is a man with the mind 
of a Wall Street lawyer, the heart of a 
Quaker, the dreams of a Boy Scout, the face 
and body of a Wisconsin farmer, and the soft 
voice of a Hollywood crooner * * (we) 
talked about his plans for Arab refugees. 
“Being a refugee,” he said, “is a misfortune— 
not an occupation. We have to make people 
again out of the refugees.” 


Edwin Muller in Reader's Digest: 

Musa bey al-Alami got to be something of 
a joke as he went up and down the Middle 
East peddling his project. Then he made a 
decision: he would do the job himself * *, 
(The refugees he has) made self-supporting 
and given new hope are not many compared 
to hordes still unaided. But to plant and 
harvest hope where none existed before— 
surely one man may be proud of this. 


Newsweek: 

Musa bey al-Alami’s dream is to expand 
the agriculture and start affiliated indus- 
tries. In a country torn by strife and 
hatred, Alami’s faith and perseverance have 
brought fresh hope and courage. 


Norman Vincent Peale: 


Musa bey al-Alami (is) one of the world’s 
great positive thinkers * * * he has made 
the desert blossom as the rose. I asked this 
amazing man what kept him going, kept him 
believing when everybody said it couldn’t be 
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done. “There was no alternative. It had to 
be done,” he said and added, “God helped 
me.” 


Stewart Perowne in the London Times: 


Musa bey al-Alami is now the brain, and 
equally the heart, of a practical paradise. 
Others have been quick to copy him. The 
whole plain, from Jericho to the Jordan, 
which only 10 years ago was a calcined desert, 
is now starred with farms and groves, 


The London Observer: 


Musa bey al-Alami has made many enemies. 
He is tolerant and sensitive, set apart from 
the narrow nationalisms that bedevil the 
Middle East. But for each of his enemies, 
he has a dozen friends who will remain with 
him forever, not only for his deep charm but 
because of his sheer pigheadedness in flying 
in the face of facts—and getting away with 
it so often. 

(Notge.—The American Sponsors of the 
Arab Development Society in Jordan— 
ASAD—was organized in September 1961 by 
Americans convinced that the most valuable 
assistance the United States can render 
abroad is to help those who help themselves, 
It is an ad hoc committee affiliated with the 
Continuing Committee on Muslim-Christian 
Cooperation, Inc,, suite 500, 725 15th Street 
NW., Washington 5, D.C., and contribu- 
tions—which should be made out to 
CCMCC-ASAD—are tax exempt.) 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 3, 1962: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, March 3, 1962) 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 passed (354-62) but, like 
the iceberg, its provisions and far-reaching 
consequences were more unseen than seen. 
Unemployment, for those unemployed and 
for Government representatives responding 
to the situation of insecurity and privation 
of those unemployed, has always been a 
troublesome issue. Political demagoguery 
has only heightened the dilemma and con- 
fused the issue. Government and politicians 
once into the situation can only expand 
their influence whether this effort serves to 
solve the problem or not. In 1946 the Federal 
Government used this language to describe 
government’s role in the economy relating 
to jobs and joblessness (from the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946): “The Congress de- 
clares that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practical means consistent with its 
needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy, with the 
assistance and cooperation of industry, la- 
bor, and State and local governments, to 
coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, in a manner calculated 
to foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and general welfare, conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment, for those able, willing, and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 
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Here then, government could move in with 
complete authority, or do little. It is all a 
matter of interpretation and the language 
in the act sets no limits. Union leaders, 
primarily, and others, have stressed, and 
overstressed the detrimental effect of auto- 
mation (machinery replacing people), some- 
times losing all sight of fundamentals. Un- 
ion officials, especially, consistently demand 
greater Federal participation in solving the 
problem. 

Realizing this, a group of Republican 
Members of Congress analyzed the facts and 
then stated that automation is an example 
of a dynamic economy and that of our un- 
employment problems are the outgrowth of 
prosperity and an improved standard of liv- 
ing, not of a weakness of our economic sys- 
tem, therefore the need was for retraining. 
Any newspaper want ad section proves the 
large number of jobs going begging; qualified 
people are needed and many unemployed 
lack the proper skills for the new age. 
are some excerpts from this study: 
mation increases jobs, though many people 
believe the reverse to be true.” In our free 
economy, economic growth and the improve- 
ment of living standards depend not pri- 
marily on what Government does but mainly 
on what is done by individuals and groups 
acting in their private capacities.” 

The resolution, H.R. 10363, embodied the 
Federal Government’s effort to provide the 
needed retraining. In my view it goes much 
too far with almost unlimited power placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. 
For example: Automation and occupational 
training. Under this broad heading the 
Secretary of Labor is to (1) survey the needs, 
(2) prescribe the programs needed, (3) test, 
counsel, and select the people to be retrained, 
(4) establish their pay and transportation 
costs, (5) provide placement in jobs, (6) con- 
tinued counseling service, and other pro- 
grams, and (7) use public relations media to 
inform the public. To me we have gone over- 
board. A worthy objective has caused us to 
lose all sense of perspective. As I see it, we 
should stimulate private, local and State 
agencies, not replace them or subordinate 
them, as most assuredly this bill will do. 
As the Republican report study said: “Gov- 
ernment makes its basic economic contri- 
butions not through the volume of its own 
expenditures but by promoting conditions 
favorables to the exercise of individual en- 
terprise and private effort. Accordingly, a 
dominant purpose of government at every 
level must be the preservation and invigora- 
tion of institutions that favor and support 
enterprise. In particular, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should encroach no more than nec- 
essary on the province of private action. 
And within the area of public action, the 
Federal Government must avoid encroach- 
ment on the province of State and local 
units.” Sixty-two of us opposed passage of 
the measure, yet, to a man we believe in the 
need for retraining, without Federal domi- 
nation. 

The annual Presidential prayer breakfast 
once again united in prayer and spiritual 
dedication the President, Vice President, 
Cabinet Members, House and Senate Mem- 
bers, Supreme Court, military leaders, Gov- 
ernment workers, and Christian laymen of 
all denominations. It was a refreshing 
and hi experience. Rev. Billy 
Graham and Gov. Price Daniel also addressed 
us. All present were conscious of our deep 
and abiding sharing of spiritual convictions, 
which, if practiced as professed, would force 
a strength no earthly power could chal- 
lenge. 

The appearance of Col. John Glenn before 
a joint meeting of Congress furnished one 
of the most thrilling experiences I have had, 
in this city. No person could live through 
this experience, feel the deep emotion of the 
jJammed-packed House of Representatives 
and the galleries, listen to the simple, but 
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sincere and stirring words of Colonel Glenn 
without being stirred with a new birth of 
patriotism and pride in the Nation and the 
system which made possible the achievement 
and embodied its success in this kind of 
man. This was America at its best and all 
Americans responded. 

Conservatism represents a dynamic force, 
dedicated to the preservation of a way of 
life that has offered greater opportunity for 
man to attain the goal of happiness than 
any other system ever devised. Ours is a 
forward-looking philosophy, geared to this 
century and the next. 


Use of District of Columbia Stadium by 


Groups Practicing Segregation Pro- 
hibited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prohibit the 
rental or leasing of the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium to any person who 
discriminates on the basis of race, creed, 
color, and for other purposes. 

The bill also provides that the stadium 
shall not be used by any group which in 
the course of its business is a party to a 
contract, express or implied, and which 
involves or results in segregation among 
its employees on the basis of race, creed, 
or color. 

The legislation further provides that 
the District of Columbia Armory Board 
may in its discretion allow an organiza- 
tion, so contracting, to use the stadium 
where it is shown to the Board’s satis- 
faction that the contract was entered 
into under circumstances beyond the 
control of the using group or organiza- 
tion. 

This bill is a result of my protest to 
Secretary of the Interior Udall against 
the practice of segregation by the Wash- 
ington Senators Baseball Club in its 
Florida quarters at Pompano Beach. 

I wrote the Secretary of the Interior 
on three occasions for the purpose of 
arranging a meeting with General Que- 
sada, president of the Washington Sen- 
ators Baseball Club. In reply, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior noted that he 
thought such a conference would be 
helpful in resolving this matter. 

On this basis, I invited General Que- 
sada to meet with me to discuss this 
problem. General Quesada refused and 
declined the invitation; thus, making it 
necessary for me to introduce corrective 
legislation. 

In view of the fact that President 
Kennedy has recently insisted that there 
be no discrimination in employment in 
industry in which there is contractual 
relationship with the Government, I re- 
quest that the same theory be followed 
here. 

It is clear that General Quesada treats 
the matter of segregation in a very 
cavalier fashion. Unfortunately, as 
president of the Washington ball club, 
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he shows no desire to submit any sug- 
gestions or program for the future, but 
chooses rather to remain a willing party 
to practices of segregation. 

I am advised that the contract for the 
housing of its players entered into by the 
Washington Baseball Club was so en- 
tered into in open and notorious disre- 
gard of the rights and feelings of its 
Negro players. Other clubs with big 
league management, training in Florida, 
in fact within several miles of the Wash- 
ington training camp, have had the ini- 
tiative, desire, and spirit that resulted in 
their finding quarters on a non- 
segregated basis. General Quesada 
places the blame totally on the State 
of Florida, notwithstanding the fact that 
other clubs in that area were able to 
solve their housing problem. It is clear 
from his reply that General Quesada 
doffs his self-praised cloak of civil 
righteousness upon leaving the District 
and wears the mantle of separate but 
equal when in Pompano Beach, Fla. 

It is shocking that the club is willing 
to avail itself of the talents of its Negro 
members and will not make any effort 
to afford them the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution and reannounced 
by our Supreme Court. Quesada is ob- 
viously content with present conditions 
and refuses to discuss it further. 

The Government, by reason of its 
percentage lease of the stadium, shares 
the profit and loss of the venture. The 
Officials of the ball club accepted and 
became part of the pattern of discrimi- 
nation in the town of Pompano Beach, 
Fla. This brazen action by the officials 
of the ball club to subvert civil rights to 
money profit or loss is reprehensible and 
gives rise to this legislation which I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support. 


Bulgarian Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5,1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3 we set aside a day in honor of 
those who gave up their lives fighting 
for Bulgarian liberation. I extend my 
personal admiration for the courage 
which these people have demonstrated 
in their struggle for freedom dating back 
to the suppression by the Turks in 1396. 
However, the fight for freedom has not 
yet been completely won. 

Today the Bulgarian people suffer un- 
der the brutal rule of a puppet govern- 
ment which gets its orders from the So- 
viet Union. It must be stated, to the 
credit of the Bulgarian citizens, that the 
Communist way of life has failed to ex- 
tinguish many of the traditions which 
have lived on through the centuries. 

Our friends in Bulgaria can look back 
to two great men for inspiration, Father 
Paissii and Bishop Sofronii. 

The approximately 50,000 Bulgarians 
who have emigrated to the United States 
have contributed immeasurably to our 
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economic and cultural way of life. Or- 
ganizations such as this have proven to 
be effective instruments in our attempt 
to make it clear to the Soviet Union that 
we stand unalterably opposed to her am- 
bitions for total world domination. 

May the day be near when the Bul- 
garian nation will once again be free to 
pursue her goal of greatness. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fate 
of the more than a score of captive na- 
tions now under the heel of international 
communism is an issue that concerns us 
every day in the Chambers of this build- 
ing. I know my coileagues and I will 
never have peace of mind until all these 
nations are again free to select their 
own governments and take their places 
once more in the community of inde- 
pendent countries. Contemplation of 
their fate is even more distressing when 
the calendar date reminds us of a day of 
glory once celebrated openly in one of 
these countries. Saturday was such a 
day. And since we were not here as- 
sembled then, I speak today about its 
significance. 

On the 3d of March 1878—84 years 
ago Saturday—the valiant five-century 
struggle of the Bulgarian people was 
ended. On that date, with the signing 
of the treaty of San Stefano, Bulgaria 
became again a free and independent 
nation. This was no new nation, arti- 
ficially created at the treaty table. 
Twelve centuries before, the Bulgarian 
Empire flourished for 337 years. Here 
was the cradle of Slavic civilization. 
Here Saints Cyril and Methodius brought 
Christianity to full bloom. Here was de- 
veloped the first Slavic alphabet, and 
stemming from it, the major Slavic 
literary tradition that spread to Russia, 
Serbia, the Ukraine, and Byelorussia. 

The culture and heritage of these 
golden days prepared the Bulgarians for 
the cruel and oppressive treatment they 
were to receive at the hands of the Otto- 
man Turks. Occupied, ruled by these 
heartless invaders, Bulgarians still clung 
to their language, their institutions, 
their religion; and no amount of torture 
and reprisal could shake their faith that 
freedom would again live in their land. 

It is ironic that it was the Imperial 
Russian Government that assisted re- 
storing freedom to Bulgaria. But 
though it was the treaty between Rus- 
sia and Ottoman Turkey that made pos- 
sible this freedom, Bulgarians did not 
accept the rule of the reactionary czars. 
Freely electing a national assembly, they 
received from that assembly the Tirnovo 
Constitution, the most liberal and demo- 
cratic document in Bulgarian history. 
And they continually refused to become 
a participant in Russia’s pan-Slavic 
drive for domination of the Balkans, 
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The Balkans have never known a true 
peace since early in this century; but 
Bulgaria persisted in her efforts to live 
in peace and under freedom until she 
was caught up in the Nazi-Red power 
struggle of World War II. For 3% years, 
the Nazis occupied the nation. And in 
June 1944, the Reds moved in—where 
they remain today. 

Even as they maintained their integ- 
rity and dignity and ideals during 500 
years of cruel and inhuman treatment, 
so, too, the Bulgarians today live for the 
day of their new freedom. Let us here 
and now pause to respect their martyrs 
and to pray that their liberation from 
tyranny will come in our day, and that 
Bulgaria will again be a nation of free- 
men, living under laws enacted by their 
own chosen representatives. 


Accident Prevention Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL.~ Mr. President, re- 
cently I submitted a statement for pres- 
entation before the House Health and 
Safety Subcommittee, holding hearings 
on H.R. 133, to establish a National Ac- 
cident Prevention Center. This center 
would perform and administer basic re- 
search into accident prevention. 

The need for such research into ac- 
cident cause and prevention is great. 
The payoff from such research in terms 
of lives and dollars saved promises to be 
important. 

Senators will remember hearing 
Colonel Glenn say “exploration and the 
pursuit of knowledge have always paid 
dividends in the long run—usually far 
greater than anything expected at the 
outset.” 

I believe this would be the case in ac- 
cident research. 

Because I know Senators would be in- 
terested in considering the proposal to 
establish a center of accident prevention 
research, I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL IN 
Recarps H.R. 133, To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION CENTER, FOR PRESEN- 
TATION TO HOUSE HEALTH AND SAFETY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FEBRUARY 21, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee of Health and Safety: On Decem- 

ber 15, 1961, 10 days before Christmas, 20 

schoolchildren were killed and 15 hospital- 

ized when the school bus in which they 
were riding was sliced in two by a passenger 
train. This grim and horrible accident in 

Weld County, Colo., stirred the hearts and 

minds of the citizens of my State. 

This accident served to point out the stag- 
gering number of fatal accidents on our Na- 
tion’s highways. Over 38,000 people were 
killed in the year 1960; 1,100 of these deaths 
were caused by collisions with railroad 
trains. Nearly 1.5 million Americans re- 
eeived disabling injuries and an additional 
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2 million people received lesser injuries. In 
the last 20 years, more than 25 million 
American citizens have been killed or in- 
jured on our highways. 

These figures of death and on the 
highways are but a part of the toll taken by 
accidents each year. More than 90,000 peo- 
ple are killed and 46 million injured by acci- 
dents of all sorts every year. This means in 
terms of our national productivity at least 
110 million workdays lost each year. This 
is a staggering cost, both in blood and 
money. 

Accidents are the principal cause of death 
for all ages between 1 and 35. Sixty percent 
of all deaths of young men between the ages 
of 15 and 25 recorded are due to accidents. 

Thousands of lives, millions of dollars, are 
lost each year, Mr. Chairman. It is about 
time that a concentrated and directed effort 
was made by our Nation and its citizens to 
reduce this frightful waste. 

I am pleased therefore to discuss today 
the bill H.R. 133, introduced by you, Mr. 
Chairman, and currently under the study 
of your subcommittee, to establish a Na- 
tional Accident Prevention Center. 

There are many divisions of government, 
at-all levels, local, State and Federal, which 
have an active interest in accident preven- 
tion. There are many private foundations 
and councils which are doing much useful 
work in the use of safety devices and the 
mapping of safety campaigns. I do not in 
any way underrate the important work being 
done by these public spirited organizations. 

It is however undeniably true that very 
little work is being done in the field of basic 
research into accident prevention. 

A witness before your committee, Robert 
J. Schreiber, executive director of research 
of Public Service Research, Inc., has said: 

“Accident research is not a very respectable 
professional discipline; there are no degrees 
granted in it, no scholarly journals of it. 
It is, at best, a sparetime occupation for all 
but afew, At professional society meetings, 
it is difficult to find even a half a dozen sci- 
entists interested in discussing it.” 

This is not a happy situation. 

Basic research pays: yellow fever, small- 
pox, polio, diphtheria, tetanus, and whooping 
cough have been eliminated from the list 
of killers through the results of research and 
development, 

In 1959, it was estimated by Dr. Alfred 
Moseley, Department of Legal Medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School, that the amount of 
money going for polio research per polio 
death was $40,000; the amount for cancer 
research per cancer death was $360; the 
amount per heart death was $87. The 
amount for preventive research per death 
through aviation accidents was $500,000. 
And for automobile accident research we 
spend less than $5 per death. 

That research can be of value in reducing 
accidents is clearly demonstrated in the 
field of aviation. The CAB, the FAA, the Air 
Force, and private industry have done exten- 
sive research into the prevention of aircraft 
accidents. Work has been done in pilot re- 
action and training, instrument develop- 
ments, fuselage construction, etc. 

The results can be seen in the rapidly 
falling air accident rate. From an average of 
7.8 deaths for every 100 million passenger 
miles flown on American domestic scheduled 
airlines in the years 1933-37, the rate had 
dropped by 96 percent to 0.29, according to 
the CAB. 

Our country—in both public and private 
efforts—is devoting many dollars each year 
to organized, directed research into the pre- 
vention and cure of cancer, tuberculosis, and 
mental illness. It is long past due that such 
an organized and directed attack be made 
upon the causes and prevention of accidents. 

Accidents do not just happen. They are 
events which have causes—and scientists 
know very little about these causes. It has 
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been generally agreed by the witnesses ap- 
pearing before your subcommittee that the 
most important need in the area of accident 
prevention is for basic research. It has been 
agreed that scientists and personnel must 
be trained, that research be encouraged, that 
research results be applied in accident pre- 
vention. 

It appears to me that H.R. 133 takes a 
sound approach toward filling this need for 
an organized program on research for acci- 
dent prevention and control. 

I am not an expert, Mr. Chairman, in the 
field of accident prevention or public health. 
I cannot comment upon the technical ques- 
tions as to what form such a research cen- 
ter should take, as to how it should divide 
its funds between intramural and extra- 
mural research, as to where within the 
framework of HEW it should be placed. 

Such questions as these I leave to the wis- 
dom of the subcommittee. I know how much 
study and thought, over several years, you 
have devoted to this matter, and I would only 
wish to emphasize to your subcommittee the 
importance of seeing that there is no un- 
necessary expenditure, no overlapping of re- 
sponsibility or division of authority. 

Funds are needed for basic research: they 
are not needed for the construction of yet 
another expensive building or for the formu- 
lation of yet another bureaucratic hierarchy. 

The people's money will be involved in this 
undertaking and it is necessary that there 
be no duplication of work undertaken by 
others and that full provision be made for 
the active encouragement of private research. 

I am especially pleased, Mr. Chairman, to 
see that provision is made in H.R. 133 for 
the acceptance of private endowments from 
individuals and foundations. Such a pro- 
gram as is here proposed will surely attract 
the gifts of the public spirited. 

I would also point out to the subcommittee 
that this measure has already received the 
support of the Denver Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and I understand a resolution of 
support will be considered at the next Jaycee 
national convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I would close with a per- 
sonal reference. For several years I have 
been concerned with the appalling tragedies 
which occur in accidents at railroad crossings 
in particular, and on our highways in general. 
I have given much time and thought to this 
problem. I have talked with many people. I 
have read much material. I have seen the 
perfection of warning signals and signs, cross- 
bars and crosswalks, cloverleafs, and cross- 
overs; and yet the killing and carnage con- 
tinue. 

Accidents will never be eliminated but the 
number and severity of accidents can be re- 
duced. They must be reduced, 

Wholesale murder must be stopped and 
this, Mr. Chairman, is why I support the 
intent of H.R. 133. 


The 84th Anniversary of Bulgarian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the 84th anniversary 
of Bulgarian independence which oc- 
curred on March 3, 1878. Just 84 years 
ago the act of San Stefano restored in- 
dependence to the people of Bulgaria 
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but since 1944 her people have been en- 
slaved under Soviet Communist rule. 
But within the hearts of these people and 
of all the sons and daughters of Bul- 
garia all over the world burns the bright 
hope that the day will soon come when 
they will be free again and resume their 
rightful place among the peace-loving 
nations of the world. 

It would be a most effective action by 
the House of Representatives if we could 
establish the long-delayed and much- 
needed special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. This committee would be an ef- 
fective House vehicle to expose Soviet 
colonialism in Eastern Europe, and to 
thoroughly reveal it for world consump- 
tion. Bulgaria and the other nations 
suffering under Communist domination 
must not be forgotten. 

I extend my special congratulations to 
civic, patriotic Bulgarian-American or- 
ganizations whose effective work in sup- 
port of the principles of our American 
Constitution and maintenance of Bul- 
garian nationalistic traditions are sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, with 
the receipt of the President’s message of 
February 27, 1962, the Congress is once 
again reminded that the strength of a 
nation can be no greater than the health 
and vitality of its population. 

I am in total agreement with this 
premise and am indeed proud to support 
the President’s legislative recommenda- 
tions, as outlined in his message. These 
include the training of health personnel, 
the need for a nationwide vaccination 
program to stamp out the remaining 
childhood diseases, aid for medical re- 
search, mental health and retardation, 
and increased health levels for domestic 
agricultural migrant workers. I have a 
very personal interest in this last item 
as author of H.R. 10227, providing mi- 
grant workers with health clinics, and 
as chairman of the Select Subcommittee 
on Labor, which subcommittee has held 
hearings and has recently reported out 
favorably a series of migratory labor 
bills. 

I am this day concerned, particularly, 
with the lack of protection afforded our 
elder citizenry. 

To be sure, most of us are protected 
against financial setbacks such as retire- 
ment, death, disability, and unemploy- 
ment, but little has been done to protect 
our older citizens against the hardships 
of prolonged and expensive illness. 

Therefore, I rise in support of H.R. 
4222, a bill to provide health and medical 
care for the aged by means of a health 
insurance program for the elderly under 
the social security system. 

The need for this legislation is made 
imperative by statistics indicating that 
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our older citizens are hospitalized more 
often, for longer duration and thus at 
greater personal expense. Much argu- 
ment is unnecessary as, of course, we are 
aware that the income of those, up in 
years, is by comparison very low. 

This bill and the President’s program 
would not interfere in any way with the 
freedom of choice of doctor, hospital, or 
nurse. It would not specify in any way 
the kind of medical or health care or 
treatment to be provided. But it would 
establish a means to pay for minimum 
levels of protection. 

I have seen hundreds of letters urging 
Federal action and the social security 
approach. They contain pitiful state- 
ments as to suffering and hardship and 
inability to provide themselves with the 
medical care they desperately need. We 
should not allow their pleas to go un- 
heeded. We cannot ignore that later 
years of millions of Americans are 
plagued anew by fear and insecurity, as 
a result of their inability to meet the 
mounting costs of medical care. 

The high costs of medical care for the 
aged are going to be paid for in this 
country. The issue is not whether to 
pay these costs, but how to pay them. 
The alternatives to health insurance are 
not adequate and not fair to the elderly 
who need this care. 

The social security program is the only 
practical mechanism which provides the 
aged with adequate health insurance 
paid by people during their working 
years, together with their employers. 

We cannot continue to ignore the anx- 
iety and suffering of elderly people who 
see their small savings, their homes and 
their security about to be swept away by 
the near certainty of expensive illness. 

I trust we will meet this challenge and 
I, therefore, urge my collagues to sup- 
port this legislation and join in earnestly 
requesting early and favorable consider- 
ation by Congress. 


Release the Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
only two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who voted against author- 
izing the President to call up the Ready 
Reserve of our Armed Forces to active 
duty for not more than 12 months, I 
would like right now to implore our Pres- 
ident to release immediately the more 
than 100,000 men he sent from their 
homes to military camps a few months 
ago. 

This was done during the so-called 
Berlin crisis, which no longer exists and 
which has certainly decreased from 
whatever former state of threat, if any, 
it once imposed. 

The Berlin wall has long since been 
built, although we obviously should have 
torn it down when the first section was 
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constructed. And free access has long 
since been firmly established between 
East Berlin and West Berlin. But the 
added strength of 100,000 American men 
on active duty never made the slightest 
difference in that wall nor in that Berlin 
access we are right now observing each 
day at the present time over in Germany. 

It has been most mystifying to me that 
we should ever have been so naive and 
so simple as to entertain any notion that 
wily old Khrushchev with his full knowl- 
edge of our strength and military poten- 
tial would be affected in the least degree 
by this childish act of ours in sending 
another 100,000 men from their homes 
to a few training camps here in America. 
Why, Mr. K. already had trained and 
under arms twice as many as we had 
when we called the Reserves. And he 
already had access to five times as many 
marching men for war purposes as we 
had then or as we are likely to have in 
the future. Why are we so simple in 
dealing with Mr. K.? Why do we not 
treat him as the very shrewd man of 
the world that he surely is at all times? 
If force deters him, and I am sure it does, 
then why not put our feet on the ground 
and our thinking within the great school 
of commonsense and soberly consider 
that our missiles and our nuclear war- 
heads and our worldwide bases, and only 
these, will ever retard Mr. K.? An ad- 
ditional 100,000 American men in Re- 
serve camps would no more affect Mr. 
K. than a popgun would affect our nu- 
clear submarine Patrick Henry while 
armed with its 16 Polaris missiles and 
plowing through the briny deep. When 
we were children we were justified in 
speaking as children and in understand- 
ing as children and in thinking as chil- 
dren, but now that we have become full 
grown men, why do we not put away 
childish things like the Apostle Paul 
admonished the Corinthians to do 2,000 
years ago? 

I can see all these reservists just now 
in my imagination. They must have 
been happy in their homes. Their fam- 
ilies were all over the place. Their daily 
routine of vocation, trade or business 
was following its usual pattern. Life 
was not perfect or utopian, but just to 
be at home and free and unregimented— 
this in itself was somewhat of a Garden 
of Eden. Then one day this foolish call 
came and they were suddenly packing 
up to go and stand in line again for 
chow, stand in line for washing faces, 
stand in line for countoffs and so forth. 
Messhall took the place of that break- 
fast nook back home where that pretty 
little wife in a white apron asked if you 
wanted more coffee. A metal army cot 
took the place of the real bed you had 
somewhere in a place called home out on 
Main Street in Americana, Ky. But 
most of all, this meaningless and pur- 
poseless regimentation of military life 
took the place of that sweet and priceless 
freedom of private life you once had 
back there in the happy precincts of 
liberty before this call went out to 
deprive you of a precious 12 months of 
regular living in independent American 
citizenship. 

Why not now admit our absurd mis- 
take of the past and rectify it tomorrow 
by sending these men back to their 
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happy homes on Main Street? I guar- 
antee they and I will quickly and gladly 
get ready for war if war comes and if 
only commonsense will prevail again 
soon in the freedom’s holy light of our 
country, undoubtedly the greatest under 
the shining sun. 

Probably the most sensible and wisest 
vote, with whatever understanding God 
gave me, I ever cast in Congress was the 
one I cast on July 31, 1961, against call- 
ing up the Reserves. 

The vote was 403 to 2. But I am cer- 
tainly glad I was one of those two in 
opposition. I fervently hope this ad- 
ministration will now admit and correct 
its serious mistake, perhaps before 
breakfast tomorrow morning. 


Symposium by the Federation of the Ital- 
ian-American Democratic Organizations 
of the State of New York, Inc., on the 


Subjects of Medical Care for the Aged 
Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1962, the Federation of 
Italian-American Organizations of the 
State of New York, Inc., of which I am 
president, conducted a symposium in two 
sessions on two very vital subjects: 
“Medical Care for the Aged Under So- 
cial Security” and “Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation.” The panelists on the topic of 
Medical Care for the Aged Under Social 
Security were: Congressman Eugene J. 
Keogh; Dr. Renato J. Azzari, past presi- 
dent and current member, board of trus- 
tees, Medical Society of the State of New 
York; Joseph B. O’Connor, New York 
regional director, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and Sidney 
Zagri, legislative counsel, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers. After the dis- 
cussion, a spirited question and answer 
program followed. My preliminary re- 
marks in opening the symposium and the 
speeches of Dr. Renato J. Azzari and Mr. 
Joseph B. O’Connor follow: 


REMARKS BY HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, OF 
NEw YORK 

On behalf of the members of the Federa- 
tion of Italian-American Democratic Clubs, 
we welcome you to this afternoon’s session 
of our annual legislative symposium. We 
believe an informed public can make in- 
telligent decisions, and consequently, we 
have attempted to obtain men who are ex- 
pert in the subject matter to be discussed. 

We gather here to discuss the problem of 
medical care for the aged under social se- 
curity. The ancient Roman and orator 
Cicero, in his essay “De Senectute,” con- 
cerning old age called this period the finest 
stage of life. Today this period is regarded 
with trepidation and uncertainty. Today 
with the lifespan lengthened by reason of 
medical advances, our senior citizens, be- 
cause of the mounting costs of medical care 
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and the unavailability of facilities in time 
of need, face the future with insecurity. 

Legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress to provide a social health program for 
16 million senior citizens. President John 
Kennedy supports such a program as do 
many other knowledgeable people and seg- 
ments of our economy. As a cosponsor of 
the medical insurance bill under social se- 
curity, I, of course, support the measure and 
its principle. Many important people and 
honest intentioned people oppose this pro- 
gram. As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“An idea which cannot gain currency in 
the marketplace of public opinion will soon 
disappear.” 

Today we are in the marketplace of public 
opinion to see which idea will prevail. 

We have obtained panelists to discuss the 
pros and cons and then we shall have a 
period of questions and answers. The panel- 
ists will speak generally and specifically. 
They will discuss H.R, 4222, the King- 
Santangelo bill. They will touch upon the 
extent of the need for legislation on this 
subject and the character and nature of 
basic medical care requirements of persons 
age 65 and over, whether and to what degree 
such medical care requirements are now be- 
ing met through existing governmental, non- 
governmental, and individual programs, and 
the extent to which individuals 65 and over 
can now finance their medical care require- 
ments. They will discuss further what 
the effect of the proposal will have on the 
utilization of hospitals by aged persons, the 
quality and availability of hospital care and 
facilities, the availability of nursing care 
and the effect which this program will have 
on the standards of medicine. Finally, they 
will touch upon a very important matter 
and that is what the cost will be in terms of 
dollars and standard of medical services and 
the regimentation of a profession as com- 
pared to the benefits to a large number of 
citizens in the twilight of their lives. Lastly, 
they will discuss the subject of how this 
cost will be met. 

The major arguments in favor of this pro- 
gram are as follows: 

1. The social insurance approach on a na- 
tional basis will provide aid for the aged 
regardless of where they live and medical 
care will be granted regardless of the back- 
wardness or progressiveness of the individual 
State. 

2. The cost of this insurance is met when 
people are working and not when they are 
retired and their income has diminished. 

3. The benefits are related to actual costs. 

4. The system gives freedom of choice by 
removing financial barriers. 

5. The program eliminates the means test 
and restores dignity and self-respect in the 
days of retirement. 

Those who oppose the measure of medical 
care under a social security system contend: 

1. That there is a great danger of the pro- 
gram leading to socialized medicine. 

2. That as a consequence of socialized 
medicine, the quality of medical care would 
decrease. 

3, That costs under a socialized system 
have risen and there would be a rise in the 
future. 

4. That the program would lead to a limi- 
tation of the use of new drugs and biologi- 
cals and would not provide for improvement 
by general practitioners. 

5. The program would lead to an over- 
burdening of doctors with unnecessary paper 
work and reduce the earnings of medical 
men. 

6. That free service would lead to over- 
utilization of the facilities and thus patients 
would not receive proper medical care and 
would thereby suffer. 

7. That the utilization of older persons 
would deny the use of hospitals and facil- 
ities to younger persons. 

8. The program would encourage depend- 
ency and destroy incentive and self-reliance. 
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9. The program would attempt to improve 
service for a minority group (senior citizens) 
and downgrade the services for the remain- 
der of the population of 180 million people. 

10. The program would lead to a waste 
in funds in order to use up the budget. 

11. The program would lead to collusion 
between patients and pharmacists to use 
funds for drugs for nonessential purposes, 
such as cosmetics. 

Our Nation shall be called upon to make 
a vital determination. A nation’s moral 
fiber is judged by the regard the government 
has toward its people, especially toward its 
senior citizens, The problem is the care of 
over 16 million of our senior citizens. These 
people, because of improved standard of liv- 
ing and scientific and medical advances, are 
living longer than ever before and man’s life 
expectancy is now 70 years of age. Older 
persons have larger than average medical 
care needs. In 1960, half of the people over 
65 had incomes of $870 or less a year, and 
are in no position to afford medical costs 
when they are retired and not working. In 
my opinion, America’s great need today is 
medical care for the aged. Whether it be 
under a social security insurance program 
or whether it be based upon a needs test, 
or mainly under private insurance plans 18 
the problem confronted not only by you, 
but by your congressional representatives. 
We invite your questions after the speeches, 
and ask that those questions be critical, 
penetrating, and provocative. 


Remarks OF Dr, RENATO J. AZZARI 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, distin- 
guished members of this panel, ladies and 
gentlemen, first, I want to thank this fine 
organization for inviting me to participate 
in a discussion of this issue of whether we 
should finance medical care for the aged 

social security. 

If I may say so, the position of medicine 
in this question has been badly miscon- 
strued. Indeed, I personally have been 
amazed at the great amount of misunder- 
standing that currently prevails regarding 
the views of the medical profession. One 
might almost say that there has been a de- 
liberate, concerted campaign to tell the 
American people things that are simply not 
true, and to withhold from them important 
information that would give the public an 
accurate picture of the significance of the 
King-Anderson bill, the measure that is sup- 
ported by the current administration and 
that would provide the funds for a medical 
care program for old people through our 
social security system. 

Allow me to make one point crystal clear, 
The medical profession in this State and 
throughout the Nation is unequivocally in 
favor of the best and most complete medical 
care for our elderly citizens. 

Please remember that the high quality of 
medical care has resulted in the present 
problem—longer life and continuing medical 
care for our senior citizens, regardless of 
ability to pay. The medical profession 
stands. as it has always in the past, ready 
and willing to provide for our aged popula- 
tion, but under the American way—volun- 
tarfly, without direct Federal intervention. 

I am, of course, fully aware that I am 
speaking before a group that is dedicated to 
the principles and ideals of the Democratic 
Party. But I wish to assure you that medi- 
cine’s stand on the King-Anderson bill 18 
nonpartisan. We are opposed to this meas- 
ure not because of the party label attached 
to it, but because of what it would mean to 
the quality of medical care in this country. 

The situation confronting me this after- 
noon reminds me of any number of stories— 
ell of them ending with the scene in which 
the poor, hapless victim barely escapes with 
his life. My mind is also cluttered with the 
image of Dantel in the lion’s den—well, I 
only hope that I succeed in taming my ad- 
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versary; though, to be perfectly truthful, 
you all look friendly enough. 

Seriously, I know from personal experi- 
ence of the fine work done by the Federa- 
tion of Italian-American Democratic Or- 
ganizations of the State of New York, and of 
the fair and patriotic way you approach all 
your problems. Indeed, I have been aware 
for many years of the important role you 
play in the life of our State, and of your 
constant efforts to promote the great aims 
of this great country. Furthermore, your 
very invitation to me to appear and express 
the views of organized medicine on a highly 
controversial question is the best evidence 
of your generous and objective approach; 
and I, for one, have the greatest admiration 
for the federation. 

To get to the matter before us: 

Many of those who support the King- 
Anderson bill would make it appear that 
they are the only ones who favor medical 
care for the aged. If you oppose this legis- 
lation, they say, you are not only a re- 
actionary of the rankest sort but are ac- 
tually opposed to helping old people who 
need but cannot pay for medical care. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Medicine is as concerned as ever with the 
medical care received by the American peo- 
ple. If we oppose the King-Anderson bill, 
it is not because we do not want to help the 
elderly, but because we feel that this measure 
represents a fraud and hoax on the Nation. 

Let me spell this out e little more clearly. 

If the King-Anderson bill were adopted, 
it would provide the following: 

1, Old people would be entitled to hos- 
pitalization for a maximum of 90 days a 
year for each illness. 

2. They would be entitled to 180 days a 
year in a nursing home. 

3. They would be entitled to hospital out- 
patient diagnostic services. 

4. They would be entitled to home health 
services, with a maximum of 240 visits a 


year. 

This may seem like an excellent proposi- 
tion to some of you, but I wish to assure 
you it isn’t. 

First of all. if you were unlucky enough to 
require hospitalization, you would have to 
pay $10 a day for the first 9 days you were 
in the hospital, with a minimum payment 
of $20. 

Second, if you needed hospital out-patient 
diagnostic services, you would be required 
to pay a minimum of $20 for each diagnostic 
study before the Government began making 
its payments for the services rendered. 

Third, 180 days a year in a nursing home 
seems very generous, but look at the con- 
sequences of such a provision. Under the 
King-Anderson bill, you would be unable 
to enter a nursing home directly. Instead 
you must first be admitted to a regular 
hospital. What this would mean is there 
would be a tremendous overuse of hospital 
facilities, thus causing the already high costs 
of this program to skyrocket even higher 
and, in addition, creating fantastic medical 
care problems. 

Fourth, this bill—which some of its sup- 
porters seem to think is the answer to all 
our ills—would apply only to those people 
covered by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act— 
and that would leave out a good 3 million 
persons who are 65 or over. 

Fifth, you would not be getting any of 
this free—not by a long shot. Under the 

ms of this bill, every employee and 
employer would be required to pay an extra 
% of 1 percent on their social-security tax, 
and the self-employed would have to pay an 


$5,000—if not more. 

I say “if not more” because Secretary 
Ribicoff testified last summer that the base 
would probably have to be increased to 
$5,200 to cover the cost of the program, 
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thereby cutting even more sharply into 
take-home pay. 

Sixth, the program would cost a minimum 
of $1% billion a year, and if the testimony 
of Secretary Ribicoff and other administra- 
tion leaders is any indication, this would 
eventually soar to even more inconceivable 
heights—wrecking the entire social security 
system as well as ruining the finest medical 
care setup ever seen on earth. 

Medicine also opposes the King-Anderson 
bill because of what it would do to the 
quality of medical care in this great country. 

Por one thing, the measure contains cer- 
tain phrases and clauses that would ulti- 
mately bring compulsion, regulation and 
control into our medical care structure, dis- 
placing the freedom and personal relation- 
ship that have made American medicine 
what it is today. 

The King-Anderson bill places the em- 
phasis on financial matters rather than on 
the quality of the medical services that 
should be rendered to elderly patients. 

It would cause overuse of hospitals and 
nursing home facilities—and that would do 
no one any good, least of all those old peo- 
ple who really needed to get into a hospital 
or nursing home but could not because of 
overcrowded conditions. 

The supporters of the King-Anderson bill 
say that it is needed because, among other 
things, most old people today are in poor 
health and poor financial condition. Now 
I do not know where these gentlemen ob- 
tained their statistics, but authoritative sur- 
veys in the last few years have shown: (a) 
that the great majority of elderly people are 
in no worse health than the rest of the pop- 
ulation, and (b) they are fully capable of 
taking care of their own financial needs. 

If I may quote from the testimony pre- 
sented last summer before the House Ways 
and Means Committee by the Reverend Stan- 
ley Parry, C.S.C., chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the University 
of Notre Dame: 

“The statistic that three-fifths of all those 
over 65 receive less than $1,000 cash Income 
per year is indeed an amazing one. It would 
seem from it that the aged in America are a 
poverty-stricken group. On the face of it, 
this is a misleading statistic. I do not say 
it is a false one, but obviously the aged as 
a group are not in the sorry fiancial condi- 
tion this statistic suggests. There are not 
9 million impoverished aged in America. 
There are only 2.5 million of them on the 
public assistance rolls in America. Moreover 
we learn from the report of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
that the median (that ts average) total in- 
come of retired social security beneficiaries 
is $183 per month. We learn also that the 
average retired couple has a median net 
worth of $9,620, that 75 percent of OASDI 
(old-age, survivors, and disability insurance) 
beneficiaries own their own homes and 87 
percent of these homes are mortgage free. 

“Remember, there are only 156 million 
aged In America, Of these, 1.5 million re- 
ceive pensions from corporations, 10.8 mil- 
lion receive some form of Government 
compensation, 1 million receive privately pur- 
chased annuities, 3.7 million are recipients 
of currently earned income. If we sub- 
tract the 2.5 million receiving welfare, and 
consider the overlap indicated in the figures 
above, that many receive income 
from more than one source, it is difficult to 
perceive the shape of poverty here. To draw 
the picture in dollar terms, the aggregate in- 
come of persons over 65 is between $25 and 
$80 billion a year. Of this, $6.7 billion de- 
rives from OASDI assistance, $1.7 billion 
from employment, 87 billion from interest, 
dividends, rent, and so forth. Far from 
showing the existence of permanent causes 
of indigence in the aged, the statistics sug- 
gest a hopeful withering of the causes of the 
indigence that does exist.” y 
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Medicine also opposes this legislation be- 
cause of what it portends for the future. 
Don’t you good people realize that once the 
Federal Government begins something, it 
not only never relinquishes it, but expands 
it, enlarges it, magnifies it? In the case of 
medical care for the aged, if the King-An- 
derson bill were ever enacted into law, it 
would quickly be expanded from a limited 
program for the elderly to a national com- 
pulsory health plan for the entire popula- 
tion. Do we want this? Do we need this? 

I quoted before from the testimony of 
Father Parry, of Notre Dame. With your 
permission, I shall now offer another quote 
from this learned authority's acute and per- 
ceptive presentation before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Referring to the fact 
that, under the King-Anderson bill, every- 
one over 65 would be entitled to medical care 
benefits whether he could afford to pay for 
them himself or not, Father Parry declared: 

“Under this bill, to put it at the most il- 
luminating marginal case, a married adult 
earning $4,500 a year would have to contrib- 
ute to the expense of a 9-day hospital so- 
journ followed by lengthy nursing home care 
even in the case of an elderly widower liv- 
ing in a $15,000 house and having $25,000 
in the bank.” (Unquote.) 

What do we physicians offer as an alterna- 
tive to the King-Anderson bill? I do not 
know how many of you are aware of it, but 
Congress passed, and the President signed, a 
law back in 1960 which, if it is allowed to 
develop normally, will not only provide more 
and better medical care for those old people 
who really need help in meeting their medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, but will do so 
without wrecking our economy or American 
medicine. 

This law is called the Kerr-Mills Medical 
Assistance to the Aged Act, and here’s what 
it does. 

1. It makes health care available to every- 
one over 65 who cannot afford such care— 
and this is regardless of whether the person 
is covered by social security or not. 

2. It provides grants to the States on the 
basis of per capita income and the services 
which each State choose to provide. 

8. It supplements rather than supplants 
voluntary health insurance programs, 
which—as you know—are covering an eyen 
greater number of people in the 65 and over 
category. 

4. This is a really important argument: 
It allows the States to provide for medical 
care rendered by physicians as well as serv- 
ices rendered by hospitals and nursing 
homes. So, if an old person is ill, he doesn’t 
have to go to a hospital to be taken care of. 
Instead, he can visit his family physician, 

Isn't this a much more flexible and 
realistic program than the King-Anderson 
bill? 

In New York State, as many of you doubt- 
less know, the legislature last year passed 
the Metcalf-McCloskey law to implement the 
Kerr-Mills Act. This legislation (despite 
the opposition and sabotage of many of our 
elected officials in our State and local gov- 
ernment) has shown what can be done with 
n law that is adaptable to the particular 
needs of each State. 

The Metcalf-McCloskey Act, of course, is 
not a perfect piece of legislation but, as a 
result of the hearings held some months ago 
by the Metcalf committee, it will be amended 
in the current session of the State legisla- 
ture—thus meeting even more effectively 
the needs of our old people. 

I should like to close with some remarks 
about socialized medicine as it is working 
out in Great Britain. If you will recall, 
when the English National Health Service 
Plan was first introduced, it was viewed as a 
kind of medical utopia, and anyone who cri- 
ticized it was considered a horrible and 
heartless wretch who would not only take 
candy from children but deprive an entire 
nation of needed medical care. 
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Well, time has shown that the British 
system has even more kinks in it than many 
of us suspected, and it is now being criti- 
cized increasingly by some of the best minds 
in the British Isles. 

For example, Prof. D. S. Lee, a prominent 
English economist, recently made these in- 
teresting points: he said that medical care 
in his country is now dominated by political 
considerations and that the only way to 
restore the high standards that once pre- 
vailed was to eliminate the national health 
service completely. He urged his country- 
men to return to the practice of allowing 
tax concessions to those who could provide 
for themselves and of offering direct as- 
sistance to the few who could not—the very 
principle that underlies the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Professor Lee added, and I quote: “To 
those in England who object that the clock 
is being put back, we must reply that it is 
desirable to put the clock back if it is telling 
the wrong time.” 

Isn’t this a description of what would 
happen in America if the King-Anderson 
bill were passed? And isn’t it true that 
the Kerr-Mills Act would solve whatever 
medical care problems confront our old 
people? 

We here in the United States still have 
a chance to insure that the clock will tell the 
right time—at the right time—and that time 
is now. 


MEDICAL CARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Joseph B, O’Connor) 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your organization on the administra- 
tion’s proposals for health insurance for the 
aged under the social security program. 

As of today there are approximately 16 
million Americans over 65 years of age, many 
of whom are plagued anew by fear. With 
lifespan lengthened, with medical science 
breaking into undreamed realms of discovery, 
the Nation’s aged now face another aspect 
of insecurity—how to meet the mounting 
costs of medical care. 

Let me set forth the administration’s posi- 
tion clearly: 

1. The high costs of medical care for the 
aged are going to be paid for in this country. 
The issue is not whether to pay these costs. 
The only issue is how to pay them. 

2. The alternatives to health insurance 
that have been suggested are not adequate, 
not fair to the elderly who need the care 
and not fair to the public who pays for it. 

Private insurance plus public welfare can- 
not do the complete job. If the medical 
assistance for the aged program, enacted by 
Congress in 1960, is expanded to cover a 
major share of the costs, the drain on State 
treasuries will be fantastic. If the issue is 
left to collective bargaining, the pressures 
on employers to absorb the total cost will be 
overwhelming. If hospitals have to collect 
from those who can pay the costs for those 
who cannot, the burden on middle-income 
hospital patients will be unconscionable. 

3. The facts will show that paying for 
hospital costs under the social security sys- 
tem is the conservative answer, the practical 
answer, and the fair answer. 

THE NEED FOR ACTION 

In his special message to the Congress on 
health and hospital care, the President de- 
scribed the need of the aged for insurance 
against health care costs. You may recall 
that he said: “Those among us who are over 
65—16 million today in the United States— 
go to the hospital more often and stay longer 
than their younger neighbors. Their phys- 
ical activity is limited by six times as much 
disability as the rest of the population. 
Their annual medical bill is twice that of per- 
sons under 65—but their annual income is 
only half as high.” 

The President went on to say: “26 years 
ago this Nation adopted the principle that 
every member of the labor force and his 
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family should be insured against the haunt- 
ing fear of loss of income caused by retire- 
ment, death, or unemployment. To that 
we have added insurance against the eco- 
nomic loss caused by disability. But there 
remains a significant gap that denies to all 
but those with the highest incomes a full 
measure of security—the high cost of ill 
health in old age.” 

A few facts that show the general situa- 
tion of the aged are: 

1. Nine out of ten of the people who live 
to be 65 go to the hospital at least once be- 
tween age 65 and death. 

2. Among couples, in about half of the 
cases the husband and the wife will each 
have at least two hospital stays between age 
65 and death, and 

3. At least four hospital stays for half of 
the couples after age 65. 

When an aged person goes to the hospital 
he is likely to stay longer than a younger 
person because he is more likely to have se- 
rious and long-lasting disease. People over 
65 are in hospitals, on the average, over 214 
times as much as younger people. 

In recent years these problems have been 
aggravated by rising hospital costs. The 
costs have more than tripled in the last 15 
years. 

As indicated in a report of the American 
Hospital Association, the financial impact 
of repeated hospital stays becomes apparent 
when we consider that the median yearly 
income for a widow is about $1,000, and for 
an aged couple is less than $2,500. About 
one-third of the aged have no assets that can 
readily be turned into cash, and about half 
have less than $500. Much of the health 
insurance available to the aged provides very 
limited protection and that only at high 
cost to them, and less than half of the aged 
have any hospitalization insurance at all. 
This is not surprising, since it is impossible 
for most retired people to pay currently the 
high premiums that, considering the high 
incidence of illnesses among older people, 
would be necessary to provide adequate cov- 
erage. 


THE PRESENT ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


In proposing that the Federal Government 
play a part, the administration is not sug- 
gesting anything new. The Government is 
already involved in meeting the cost of per- 
sonal medical care for the aged, as well as 
other groups, and on a large scale. The ad- 
ministration is simply proposing a more 
logical, a more equitable, a more efficient, 
and a more fiscally responsible approach to 
medical-care problems with which the Gov- 
ernment is already involved and has been 
for quite some time. 

In 1959, total expenditures for personal 
health and medical care in this country 
amounted to $22.5 billion. Almost 22 per- 
cent of this total—about $4.9 billion—was 
paid from public funds. Federal expendi- 
tures amounted to almost $2 billion, or about 
40 percent of the total public spending for 
personal health and medical care. 

The 1960 legislation providing for in- 
creased Federal grants for direct payments to 
providers of medical care under old-age as- 
sistance and for medical assistance for the 
aged will, of course, increase public expendi- 
tures for health care. If all States were to 
put into effect medical assistance programs 
for the aged comparable with the average 
program now in effect or under study in the 
States, and if health insurance for the aged 
is not provided under social security, the an- 
nual cost, Federal and State, for this cate- 
gory alone would be more than $650 million. 
If the State programs were to provide better 
benefits in the future than the average now 
provided, the cost of medical assistance for 
the aged, in the absence of a health insur- 
ance program for the aged under social secu- 
rity, could run to as much as $1 billion a 
year or even more, with the Federal Govern- 
ment paying somewhat more than half a 
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billion dollars. The Federal Government is 
already in medical care, and on a large scale. 


Provisions for health insurance benefits 
for the aged are a necessary part of income 
protection in retirement. Without such ben- 
efits the social security program cannot ade- 
quately provide basic security for the aged. 
For most older people, old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance cash benefits are barely 
Yarge enough to keep them housed, clothed, 
and fed, and half of the beneficiaries do not 
have any significant additional regular in- 
come. The benefits are not large enough to 
meet the costs of expensive illnesses or to 
pay large health insurance premiums dur- 
ing retirement. The only way to remove the 
threat to the financial independence of older 
people posed by the high cost of illness is 

providing the — with basic health 
addition to their 


sured only through the social insurance 
method. 

The method of providing paid-up health 
insurance protection for retirement has not 
been followed on any large scale in private 
insurance, nor is it likely that it will be. The 
social insurance method, then, is the only 
practical way of enabling most people to pay 

during their working years toward meeting 
Se ASTAS COME shay Gill Poon tn O14 age. 

The social insurance approach, on a na- 
tional basis, makes possible provision of 
basic protection for the aged regardless of 
where they may happen to live. As you 
know, the State programs of medical assist- 
ance for the aged can, depending on State 
action be very narrow, both in eligibility, and 
in benefits, or on the other hand can provide 
virtually comprehensive medical care to a 
substantial portion of the aged. 

New York, for example, has enacted a com- 
prehensive program providing a broad range 
of medical services and a relatively liberal 
definition of medical indigence. Unmarried 
aged people with annual incomes of $1,800 
or less and couples with incomes totaling 
$2,600 or less are eligible. Kentucky's pro- 
the other hand, is limited to in- 
uals with an annual Income of $1,200 or 
less and couples with annual incomes of 
$1,800 or less, and it provides payments only 


which health care is available to many of its 
aged citizens in New York and Massachu- 
setts but not to people similarly situated in 
Kentucky or North Carolina. There is noth- 
ing fair or equitable in a situation of this 
sort. The problem is nationwide, and it 
should be dealt with nationally. 


are able to pay; namely, that a 
hospital may be unable or unwilling to ac- 
cept a patient and that one’s physician may 
not happen to have hospital privileges at 
the hospital of one’s choice. Thus, con- 
trary to the argument of those who say that 
the plan would limit the patient's freedom 
of choice of doctor or hospital, it would in 
fact broaden freedom of choice for many 

and limit it for none. 
We have, then, in the social insurance ap- 
these advantages: It is the only way 


their working years 
health costs in retirement; it is sound and 
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fiscally responsible; it makes possible pro- 
vision of basic protection for the aged re- 
gardless of where they live; it preserves and 
increases freedom of choice of doctor and 
hospital; and it does all this in a way that fs 
consistent with the dignity of the individual. 


THE COST OF THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL 


The cost would be met by an increase in 
the tax rate of one-fourth of 1 percent each 
for employers and employees and by three- 
eighths of 1 percent for self-employed per- 
sons, effective in 1963, together with the net 
gain to the program from an increase In the 
taxable earnings base from $4,800 to $5,000 
a year effective in 1962. This increase of tax 
of one-fourth of 1 percent by the employers 
and the employees on the $5,000 base would 
mean a contribution of only $12.50 a year 
for this protection or a little more than $1 
a month. 


HOW WOULD THE PRESIDENT'S PLAN WORK? 


President Kennedy proposes a fiscally re- 
sponsible method of financing hospital care 
and certain related health services for the 
aged in a way that protects the dignity of 
the individual. There are differences in the 
method of collecting the funds and in the 
population groups affected, but what the 
plan would do would be very much like what 
Blue Cross plans have been doing for many 
years: it would pay hospital bills without 
interfering with hospital operations. 

About 95 percent of today’s workers will 
have this protection when they reach age 65. 
The other 5 percent of present workers would 
be largely Federal employees who are already 
protected under their own system, self- 
employed physicians, and those State and 
local government employees who are not 
brought under social security. 

THE BENEFITS PROVIDED 

The proposed legislation would provide for 
the payment, through the social security 
program, of certain health costs for people 
who are aged 66 or older and entitled to 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
or railroad retirement benefits. A person 
would have the health insurance protection 
at age 65 even though his monthly cash bene- 
fits are being withheld because of earnings 
from work. In general, the following health 
services would be paid for under the pro- 


posed program: 

1. Inpatient hospital services, including 
bed, board, drugs, and other supplies and 
services of the kind customarily furnished 
by the hospital. 

2. Followup skilled nursing-home services 
provided to a patient after his transfer from 
a hospital, including bed, board, nursing 
services, drugs, and other services and sup- 
plies which are customarily provided by 

omes. 


and certain part-time or intermittent home- 
maker services. 


4. Outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
of the kind customarily furnished by or 
through the hospital to its outpatient for 
diagnostic study. 

There are two reasons why the 
focuses on hospital services. First, the hos- 
pital is the center of modern medical care, 
o «Nac aay a oe aa 
proportion of major illnesses. Second, hos 
pital care is very expensive; people who need 
hospital services generally face a heavy finan- 
cial burden. Medical expenses for older peo- 
ple who are hospitalized are about five times 
as great as the medical bills of older people 
who are not hospitalized. 

The chief reason why certain services other 
than hospital inpatient services are covered 
is to promote economical use of the latter. 
Thus, the efforts of the health professions 
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to reserve hospital beds for the care of the 
acutely il] who need the intensive care that 
only a hospital can furnish would be rein- 
forced by the proposal. The provision for 
payment of the cost of skilled nursing-home 
care after a hospital stay, for example, would 
relieve the hospitals of the problem of caring 
for patients in the post-acute stage of Ill- 
ness. Pressure for hospital care of such pa- 
tients could be expected to develop if only 
hospital care were covered by the proposal. 
Similarly, because the plan would pay the 
costs of outpatient hospital diagnostic tests, 
there would be no Incentive to get inpatient 
care where not required for In 
addition, of course, payment of the costs of 
outpatient diagnostic services would promote 
early detection of disease. Payment of the 
cost of home health services, too, would en- 
courage the use of these less expensive serv- 
ices, where medically appropriate, rather 
than those of a hospital. 

For both inpatient hospital service and 
nursing-home services, there is a limitation 
on the number of days of care that could be 
paid for in a period of illness—a maximum 
of 90 days for hospital care and a maximum 
of 180 days for skilled nursing-home care. 
(This 2-for-1 provision is designed to pro- 
vide an incentive to use nursing-home fa- 
cilities, where medically appropriate, rather 
than hospitals. In addition there is an over- 
all limitation of 150 units of service which 
may be paid for in a single period of illness. 
A “unit of service” is defined as 1 day of in- 
patient hospital care or 2 days of skilled 
nursing-home a 2-for-1 ratio. 
If someone eligible for benefits under the 
plan should go into the hospital and stay for 
70 days, for example, and then require fol- 
lowup skilled n -home care, he would 
be eligible for payment for the cost of up to 
160 days of such care. 

A period of illness is so defined in the bill 
that a new period could not begin unless 
there had been a lapse of 90 days during 
which the individual was neither an in- 
patient in a hospital nor a patient in a 
skilled nursing home. 

For home health services an annual maxi- 
mum of 240 visits is provided. Home health 
services involve periodic visits to the pa- 
tient’s home by therapists, nurses, and other 
professional personnel. The limitation 
placed on the payment of the costs of home 
health services is written in terms of “visits” 
rather than “days” so that the amount of 
home health services covered would be un- 
affected by whether a variety of services is 
Offered on the same day or different days. 
A larger amount of service is covered in this 
area than in hospital and nursing-home care 
because home health services are far lower 
in cost than are hospital and nursing-home 
services. 

The proposed health insurance program 
would not provide first-dollar coverage. 
There is no of a “deductible” 
amount of $10 for each of the first 9 days 
of inpatient hospital care in a benefit period, 
and the minimum deductible amount Is $20. 
Also, there is a deductible amount of $20 
for each hospital outpatient diagnostic 
study. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Overall responsibility for administration of 
the program for social security beneficiaries 
would rest with the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. State agencies would 
be used, however, to carry out those services 
they are best equipped to perform. The bill, 
for example, authorizes the Secretary to enter 
into agreements with the States to have 
them conduct any activities that may be 
needed to determine whether a provider 
meets the conditions for participation in the 
plan. The States could also be reimbursed 


in the nature of technical advice on request 
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and would make available to institutions 

desiring assistance the benefit of State and 

community professional experience. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

To summarize: Older people have low 
incomes and high health costs. We believe 
that many refrain from seeking care they 
need because they cannot pay for it or are 
unwilling to ask for help. Others, who do 
seek care, are made destitute by the cost 
of the care they get. 

With the cost of health care rising and 
the number of older persons increasing 
rapidly, the need for protection against the 
cost of health care for the aged is an urgent 
and pressing one. The only satisfactory 
way of providing the aged with adequate 
health insurance protection is through a 
system under which the cost of the health 
insurance will be paid by people during their 
working years, together with their employers. 
The social security program is the only prac- 
tical mechanism which follows this approach 
and through which in the future practically 
everyone in every State in the United States 
can secure basic protection. 

Many more facts and figures could be 
cited. But statistics cannot measure the 
anxiety and suffering of elderly people who 
see their small savings, their homes, their 
security, about to be swept away by the 
near certainty of expensive illness. 

Behind the facts and figures are human 
beings—average Americans—facing retire- 
ment on low income, knowing that in the 
days ahead there are almost certain to be 
large hospital bills. Many can just make 
it day by day on social security supple- 
mented by minimum income from other 
sources, barely meeting the costs of rent 
and food and shelter. What they worry 
about is what happens if they get sick? 
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Will their children be able to help? Will 
they have to sell their homes, draw the 
last dollar from the bank, for the first 
time in their lives apply for relief and go 
through the humiliation of a test of need, 
ask help from friends? 

Even if medical care on a means-test 
basis were adequate and available for all 
needy, it would not be the answer. They, 
just as you and I, want protection before 
disaster strikes—not relief after they have 
lost everything. Growing older has its in- 
evitable sadness; must we add the cruelty 
of fear and insecurity? 

A quarter of a century ago we faced a 
problem much like the one we face now. 
We chose, as our basic solution then, a 
system of social insurance, under which the 
people, with their employers, would build 
their own old-age security while working 
by paying social security contributions into 
special funds from which payments would 
be made to them when they were no longer 
working. Now, after 25 years, few would 
question the wisdom of that decision. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 


with my distinguished colleagues today 
in tribute to the people of Bulgaria and 
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to our own Americans of Bulgarian an- 
cestry, to commemorate the 84th anni- 
versary of Bulgarian independence. 

Although on March 3, 1878, the Bul- 
garians won their independence from 
the tyrannical Ottoman Empire, the peo- 
ple of Bulgaria have enjoyed precious 
little freedom in the past 84 years. From 
1878 until the start of World War II, 
this strategically valuable nation was a 
political battleground. 

We are all aware of the Communist 
takeover in Bulgaria during the closing 
months of the war. Perhaps at that 
time, however, it was impossible to gage 
the treachery of the Soviet Union, which 
would ultimately stifle all freedom of 
thought in the countries under its sup- 
pression domination. 

We Americans, secure in our traditions 
of human liberty and the dignity of free- 
dom, join with free people everywhere in 
deploring the Soviet Union’s enslavement 
of countless thousands behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In all justice, the day must inevitably 
come when the Bulgarians, as well as 
their brothers in other captive nations, 
will be truly free to determine their own 
course of government. 

I congratulate the people of Bulgaria 
on this 84th anniversary of their mo- 
ment of independence. I trust that the 
memory of this significant date in their 
history will give them hope and faith in 
a future which recognizes that all men 
must be free if we are ever to attain last- 
ing peace. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 6: To be spiritually minded 
is life and peace. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, inspire 
us to understand more clearly that each 
day we must cultivate the spiritual prin- 
ciples and cardinal virtues if the soul of 
humanity is to be kept alive and strong 
and have peace. 

We penitently acknowledge that our 
eyes so frequently fail to focus accurately 
and we see life, its meaning and purpose, 
its dignity and wonder, in a false per- 
spective. 

Grant that the spirit of fraternity 
may prevail everywhere and may we 
realize that then only can we gain for 
one another that liberty which we long 
for and that equality which we all have 
before Thee. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 


amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 7666. An act to amend section 17(a) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands pertaining to the salary of the gov- 
ernment comptroller; and 

H.R. 7855. An act granting the consent 
of Co: to an amendment to a compact 
ratified by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
— relating to the waters of the Sabine 

wer. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2774. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Organic Act of Guam and section 15 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting secre- 
taries for such territories under certain con- 
ditions; and 

S. 2775. An act to amend the act of June 
30, 1954, providing for a continuance of 
civil government for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENROLLED 
BILLS AND LIBRARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills and Library may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
on Thursday, March 8, 1962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ENLARGEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that if a 
rule is granted we plan to program on 
Thursday next the bill, H.R. 10264, pro- 
viding for an increase in the membership 
of the House of Representatives. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 
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MRS. CHOW CHUI HA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1934) for 
the relief of Mrs. Chow Chui Ha, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
STAINED GLASS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7431) 
to allow the importation free of duty of 
certain stained glass windows for use in 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Hartford, Conn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
admit free of duty any stained glass or any 
prefabricated panels consisting of stained 
glass set in reinforced concrete with fastening 
devices which may be imported during 
the twenty-four-month period commencing 
on July 1, 1960, for use in Saint Joseph's 
Cathedral, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Sec. 2. If, after June 30, 1960, and before 
the date of enactment of this Act, any article 
subject to the provisions of the first section 
of this Act has been entered or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption and the 
liquidation of such entry or withdrawal has 
become final under section 514 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, such entry or withdrawal may be 
reliquidated and the appropriate refund of 
duty may be made. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, beginning in line 6, strike out 
“twenty-four-month” and insert “thirty- 
month”. 

Page 1, strike out line 9 and all that fol- 
lows through line 5 on page 2, and insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to admit free of duty any 
stained glass or any prefabricated panels 
consisting of stained glass set in reinforced 
concrete with fastening devices which may 
have been imported before the date of the 
enactment of this Act for use in the con- 
struction of a new church and auxiliary 
buildings for the Church of Saint Francis 
Xavier of Phoenix, Arizona. 

“Sec. 3. If the liquidation of the entry, 
or withdrawal from warehouse, for consump- 
tion, of any article subject to the provisions 
of the first section or section 2 of this Act 
has become final, such entry or withdrawal 
may be reliquidated and the appropriate 
refund of duty may be made.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended to read: 

A bill to provide for the free entry of cer- 
tain stained glass for Saint Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral, Hartford, Connecticut, and for the 
Church of Saint Francis Xavier of Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the tabie. 
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ELECTIONS UNDER SECTION 333 OF 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 BY THE SHAREHOLDERS 
OF THE G. L. BERNHARDT CO., 
INC., OF LENOIR, N.C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9612) 
relating to the clections under section 
333 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by the shareholders of the G. L. Bern- 
hardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N.C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
elections under the provisions of section 
333 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
made by the shareholders of the G. L. Bern- 
hardt Company, Incorporated (a North Caro- 
lina corporation liquidated during the 
month of August 1958), and delivered to 
the District Director of Internal Revenue, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, on February 12, 
1959, shall be deemed to have been filed 
with such District Director on July 14, 1958. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPENCER E. HEWITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1604) 
for the relief of Spencer E. Hewitt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitations of time applicable to filing of 
claims for benefits under subsections (a) 
through (e) of section 5 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, are hereby waived 
in favor of Spencer E. Hewitt, of El Cajon, 
California (Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission claim numbered 107737), and his 
claim for benefits under such subsections is 
authorized and directed to be acted upon 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion if such claim is filed with the Com- 
mission within six months after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN D. MORTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1918) 
for the relief of John D. Morton, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That John 
D. Morton, of Highcoal, West Virginia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the sum of $810.45. Such 
sum represents the amount of certain sal- 
ary payments made to John D. Morton as 
the result of an administrative error made 
by the Post Office Department. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which lability is relieved by this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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BARBARA W. TROUSIL, EDWARD 
G. TROUSIL, AND ROBERT E. 
TROUSIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3372) 
for the relief of Barbara W. Trousil, 
Edward G. Trousil, and Robert E. 
Trousil. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of title IV of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, limiting the period within 
which claims may be filed thereunder, the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
determine the validity and amount of the 
claims of Barbara W. Trousil and her sons, 
Edward G. Trousil and Robert E. Trousil, 
filed under the provisions of such Act for 
property lost by them through its national- 
ization by the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment out of the Czecho- 
slovakia Claims Fund any award made under 
such Act. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to said Barbara W. Trousil, Ed- 
ward G. Trousil, and Robert E. Trousil out 
of such fund, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 413 of such Act, the 
amount of any such award so certified by the 
Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ABRAHAM GELB 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4563) 
for the relief of Abraham Gelb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the expiration of the periods 
prescribed for the filing of claims under sub- 
sections (a) through (d) of section 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission is 
authorized and directed to determine the 
validity and amount, in accordance with the 
provisions of that Act and the Commission's 
regulations previously in force with respect 
to claims under that section, of a claim for 
benefits under such subsection filed within 
ninety days after the date of enactment 
of this Act by Abraham Gelb, father of Dan- 
fel Gelb, deceased (Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission claim numbered 149039; 
docket numbered 11,475). The Commission 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment out of the War Claims Fund 
any award made by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with applicable provisions of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, in 
favor of Abraham Gelb. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. WILLIE MAE BROWN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5686) 
for the relief of Mrs. Willie Mae Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs, 
Willie Mae Brown of Lumber City, Georgia, 
the sum of $11,426.52, in full settlement 
of her claims against the United States for 
compensation for property damage and per- 
sonal injuries sustained by her on June 17, 
1960, as the result of a collision between an 
automobile operated by her and an ambu- 
lance (U.S.A. 758870) operated by the 
Tennessee Army National Guard, while such 
ambulance was en route to home station 
from annual field training of the 230th Med- 
ical Battalion, Tennessee Army National 
Guard. This claim is not cognizable under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$11,426.52” and 
insert 65,000“. 


amendment was 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANNA MARIA GEYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6076) 
for the relief of Anna Maria Geyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General shall return to Anna 
Maria Geyer the twenty-six adjusted service 
bonds of 1945, or the proceeds thereof, which 
bonds were payable to her husband, Fred 
Geyer, a veteran of thirty-two years’ service 
in the United States Army, and were vested 
by Vesting Order 17491, dated March 8, 
1951. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CARL D. SORESI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6272) 
for the relief of Carl D. Soresi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Carl D. Soresi, McLean, Virginia, the sum 
of $250, in full settlement of his claims 
against the United States for the replace- 
ment cost of a Mauser sportsman rifle (num- 
bered 1899H-BCD-43) taken from his pos- 
session and receipted for by an official of 
the United States Customs Service at New- 
port News, Virginia, on November 14, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
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to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEWIS INVISIBLE MACHINE STITCH 
CO., INC., NOW KNOWN AS LEWIS 
SEWING MACHINE Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7549) 
for the relief of the Lewis Invisible Ma- 
chine Stitch Co., Inc., now known as 
Lewis Sewing Machine Co. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THELMA E. McCLENCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8886) 
for the relief of Thelma E. McClench. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the marriage of 
Thelma E. McClench (widow of Frederick F. 
McClench, XC-19 247 491) to Everett M. 
Lowe, annulled ab initio by decree of the 
Circuit Court, Seventh Judicial Circuit, in 
and for Volusia County, Florida (March 11, 
1959, chancery order book numbered 198, 
page 656), shall be held and considered to 
have been absolutely void. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARY R. GALOTTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8946) 
for the relief of Mary R. Galotta. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
5 5 bill be passed over without preju- 

ce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. IRIS ANN LANDRUM 
The Clerk called the bill CH.R. 9409) 
for the relief of Mrs. Iris Ann Landrum. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Iris Ann Landrum, of Rand, West Virginia, 
is hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the sum of $399.70. Such 
sum represents the amount of certain pay- 
ments made to Mrs. Iris A. Landrum as 
the result of an error made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 638) for the relief of certain aliens 
who are serving in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Adriano P. Principe, Ricardo V. De Los 
Reyes, Juanito Moreno, Orlando V. Jamandre, 
Arnulfo O. Imbat, Elias N. Guillermo, Gero- 
nimo R. Reyes, Herculano C. Mangente, 
Ireneo S. Mayo, Federico M. Periquet, Gerardo 
P. Magcanam, Pedro F. Bantillo, and 
Francisco F. Sarmiento shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct thir- 
teen numbers from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on National Parks have per- 
mission to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY, 
POST OFFICE, EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, AND CER- 
TAIN INDEPENDENT AGENCIES, 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1963 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 

the House resolve itself into the Com- 

mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 10526) making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
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President, and certain independent 
agencies, for fiscal year 1963, and for 
other purposes; and, pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited not 
to exceed 3 hours, one-half of the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLION] and one-half 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 27] 

Andrews Harrison, Va O’Konski 
Ayres Healey Powell 
Bailey Hoffman, Mich. Quie 
Barry Holifield Rostenkowski 
Bennett, Mich. Jones, Ala. St. Germain 
Betts Jones, Mo. Santangelo 
Blitch Karth Scherer 
Brademas Kearns Schweiker 
B Kee Shelley 
Buckley King, Calif, Smith, Miss. 
Carey Kyl Spence 
Celler McDonough Thomas 

elf McDowell Ullman 
Collier McIntire Van Zandt 
Cramer Wilson, Calif. 
Fulton Macdonald Wright 
Granahan Martin, Mass. Yates 
Gray Moorehead, 
Green, Oreg. Ohio 
Green, Pa. Nelsen 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10526, with 
Mr. THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr, Chairman, this is one of the most 
important appropriation bills that come 
before the House. It is one of the larg- 
est, as it carries a total appropriation of 
$14.9 billion. Included in that total, 
however, are permanent appropriations 
of $9.4 billion over which our committee 
has no control because they are perma- 
nent appropriations fixed by law. 
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I would emphasize that this is not a 
one-man bill. It is the product of an 
excellent committee. Our subcommittee 
consists of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Mr. OTTO E. Passman, who has long been 
a member of the committee; the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma Mr. Tom STEED; 
and the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. HUGH ALEXANDER. 

On the other side of the aisle, we have 
Mr. Joun R. PILLION, the able minority 
leader; Mr. SILVIO CONTE; Mr. WILLIAM 
MILLIKEN. The members of the com- 
mittee have worked hard during the 2 
months that we have been conducting 
hearings. Our very able staff assistant, 
Mr. Aubrey A. Gunnels, has also con- 
tributed immeasurably to the result. 

Our committee has really gone thor- 
oughly into the requests that have been 
made by the Departments this year, and 
Iam happy to inform you that the com- 
mittee was unanimous in its recommen- 
dations and its report received the unan- 
imous approval of the full committee 
without a change. 

We were mindful throughout the 
consideration of this bill of the 
facts we are facing today insofar as 
our fiscal situation is concerned. 
Our public debt as of February 27, 1962, 
was $297,613,611,457.06. 

Our Federal budget has been balanced 
only six times in the last 31 years. 

Our committee feels they are facts 
that should receive the very serious con- 
sideration of the Congress of the United 
States. 

There is an estimated deficit for the 
current fiscal year of $7 billion and the 
budget for 1963, to say the least, is pre- 
cariously balanced. 

I spoke a few moments ago of the 
permanent assessments. The largest 
item in the permanent assessments is 
the interest on the Federal debt. That 
is estimated for fiscal year 1963 at 
$9,300 million. That is $400 million 
more than in 1962. The interest on the 
Federal debt alone for the fiscal year 
1963 is greater than was the entire Fed- 
eral budget in 1940. Every time the 
minute hand of the clock moves one 
notch throughout the 24-hour day, $17,- 
690 of the taxpayers’ money is being 
spent for interest alone. 

The total regular appropriations rec- 
ommended in this bill are $5,461,671,000, 
which represents an increase of $148,- 
813,000 over 1962 and a cut in the budget 
requests of $113,715,000. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1963, over 
46,000 additional employees are re- 
quested and we had 20,696 of them in 
this bill. Our committee has recom- 
mended 11,213, which is a cut of 9,483. 

Let me explain immediately that the 
greater part of that increase in person- 
nel comes in the Post Office Department 
and in the Internal Revenue Service. 
The Post Office Department requested 
15,448 new personnel. We reduced that 
to 9,249. The Internal Revenue Service 
requested 4,514 and we reduced that to 
1,600. 

I shall discuss those cuts in detail later 
when we consider the appropriations for 
those agencies. 

For the Treasury Department our 
committee recommends $952,825,000. 
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That is an increase over 1962 of 
$19,863,000. It is a reduction of 
$53,518,000. The budget requests for 
Treasury Department contemplated in- 
creases in employment of about 5,200 
personnel which would raise civilian em- 
ployment in the Treasury Department 
to nearly 90,000 people. Our bill rec- 
ommends an increase of approximately 
2,000. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Does this contemplate 
additional personnel for use in the event 
the proposed tax bill is passed? 

Mr. GARY. No, sir; it does not. 

In the Office of the Secretary we 
recommend $4,480,000, an increase of 
$380,000 over 1962, and a cut of $180,000. 
The Office of the Secretary requested an 
increase of personnel of 36 including 6 
that had been transferred from the Bu- 
reau of the Mint over to the Office of 
Secretary. The policymaking powers 
have been transferred from the Bureau 
of the Mint to the Secretary’s Office, 
which our committee feels is a very prop- 
er change; and as a result of that change 
the six employees have been transferred. 
They are new in the Secretary’s budget, 
but are not new in the whole budget; 
they have simply been transferred. 

In addition he requests six positions 
for the civil defense activities. As a 
matter of fact, each division is request- 
ing certain civil defense employees. Our 
committee felt, and I understand it is to 
be the policy of the entire Appropria- 
tions Committee, that all of these civil 
defense activities will be stricken from 
the individual budgets and considered as 
a whole, which is as it should be. Then 
we will know exactly what we are spend- 
ing for civil defense. Therefore, we 
eliminated those 6 requested positions 
and recommend 18 additional employees, 
including the 6 transferred from the 
Bureau of the Mint, which gives them 
an additional 12 employees for this 
Office. We feel that these additional 
employees are needed because of the 
additional workload incident to the tax 
legislation and other items. 

The next item is the Bureau of Ac- 
counts. We recommend $3,800,000, an 
increase for 1962 of $28,000. The cut 
we recommend is $38,000. The commit- 
tee feels that the estimated increase in 
work volume in the Bureau of Accounts 
is too high. They are going to have 
some additional increase in workload, 
but we do not think it will run quite as 
high as they have estimated; therefore, 
we have recommended a cut accordingly. 

The same applies to the Division of 
Disbursements: They are going to have 
to handle more checks, but we do not 
think they are going to have as many 
as they estimate. 

Our committee recommended $26,500,- 
000, which is an increase of $800,000 over 
1962, but a reduction of $475,000 in the 
request. 

The Division of Disbursements has 
done a grand job in reducing their per- 
sonnel in proportion to their workload 
by the installation of automatic data- 
processing equipment. We feel that the 
data-processing equipment, particularly 
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the new high-speed type that is now 
available but has not been available 
until this year, will reduce the number 
of personnel necessary for the work 
volume and, therefore, we have taken 
that into consideration in making our 
recommendation. 

The next is the Bureau of Customs. 
I know there are a great many here on 
the floor who are interested in that 
appropriation. We recommend for the 
Bureau of Customs $64,600,000, which 
is an increase over 1962 of $1,275,000. It 
is a cut of $1,400,000. 

The Bureau of Customs requested 290 
additional employees. We recognize 
that they do need some additional em- 
ployees as they are accumulating a back- 
log of work. It is a great handicap to 
the importers of this country if a back- 
log builds up in the Bureau of Customs, 
because when goods are imported, if the 
importer cannot find out within a rea- 
sonable time what the customs duties are 
going to be, he cannot sell his goods. He 
must necessarily add the customs duties 
60 his selling price. For this reason we 
feel the Bureau needs additional ap- 
praisers and assessors. We have had a 
substantial increase in our import trade 
and there is now a large backlog. We 
are hoping for an even greater trade in- 
crease in the future. 

They requested 59 additional assess- 
ment and collection personnel. We 
recommend 45. They requested 21 addi- 
tional appraisers. We recommend 20. 
They asked for 210 additional enforce- 
ment officers. 

Throughout this budget we see re- 
quests for additional enforcement offi- 
cers. The way these enforcement officers 
are increasing, if we do not look out, 
instead of having one Gestapo in the 
United States we will have a dozen or 
more harassing the people of the United 
States with their enforcement activities. 
We believe the people ought to pay the 
proper taxes, that they ought to pay 
the proper customs duties, but we do not 
believe we have to build up great em- 
pires in these enforcement agencies in 
order to accomplish that result. 

They asked for 210 additional enforce- 
ment officers. They did point out to us 
that there are several ports that have 
no enforcement officers at the present 
time. Therefore, we recommended 25 
enforcement officers to take care of these 
ports. That represented a cut of 185. 
We felt that 25 additional enforcement 
officers will be ample. 

The Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
operates on a business budget. We no 
longer appropriate for that agency. 
They charge other agencies the cost of 
the work performed for them. I am 
proud to report that the committee was 
very gratified to learn that they have re- 
duced the unit cost of printing our cur- 
rency from 10 cents to 9 cents apiece. 
The Director of the Bureau stated in his 
testimony that had it not been for the 
management improvements that have 
been made in the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, as a result of the recom- 
mendations of our subcommittee, the 
cost instead of being 9 cents apiece to 
print the bills today would be 20 cents 
apiece, which means many millions of 
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dollars in savings to the Government of 
the United States. 

We were very gratified to hear that 
testimony. But they do require ap- 
propriations for their capital improve- 
ments. 

They want to air-condition the build- 
ing, and they have a double purpose in 
air conditioning. Air conditioning will 
not only provide more comfortable and 
efficient working conditions for the em- 
ployees, but it will also control atmos- 
pheric conditions to provide the neces- 
sary control in the manufacture of 
currency and in the redemption of Goy- 
ernment securities. Therefore we rec- 
ommend a $300,000 appropriation look- 
ing toward that end. This will provide 
for a study and the drafting of plans for 
an air-conditioning system for the entire 
plant. 

In the Bureau of the Mint we recom- 
mend $6,480,000, which is an increase of 
$230,000 over 1962 and a cut of $200,000 
in the request. The committee reduced 
this because we felt that there was an 
overestimate in the number of coins for 
next year, but we gave them substan- 
tially what they asked for. 

The next item is the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, and there, in my judgment, we 
have one of the ablest bureaus of the 
entire Government. Dr. Anslinger is 
doing a magnificent job. We recom- 
mend for that Bureau $4,580,000, which 
is an increase of $118,000 over 1962. 
That increase is for three additional em- 
ployees which will be placed abroad. 
What he is doing is trying to stop the 
importation of narcotics into this coun- 
try. Let me say that, in my judgment, 
Dr. Anslinger has the proper idea for 
the administration of his Bureau. In- 
stead of trying to build up a great en- 
forcement bureau of his own, he works 
with the State and local enforcement 
officers. It would be impossible to build 
up a central enforcement unit in the 
U.S. Government to control nar- 
cotics, We are bound to work with 
the State and local officers, and that is 
the way Dr. Anslinger is working. We 
think that he needs all of the money 
that he has requested. These three ad- 
ditional employees abroad we consider 
are well worth while. 

Next is the Bureau of the Public 
Debt. There we recommend $47,750,000, 
which is a decrease of $250,000 over 1962 
and a cut of $250,000. We thought that 
the estimated increase in the issues and 
redemptions of savings bonds was high 
and that additional savings would be 
realized through the use of the new high- 
speed data processing equipment. 

The next is the Coast Guard. We 
recommend for the operation of the 
Coast Guard $217.5 million. That is an 
increase of $5.5 million over 1962 and 
a reduction of $2.5 million in the re- 
quest. The Coast Guard requested 264 
additional personnel. The amount 
recommended by the committee would 
give them an increase of about 185, 
which the committee felt was sufficient 
to properly carry on their activities. Al- 
though here again I may say that I think 
the Coast Guard is one of the most effi- 
cient and economically operated agen- 
cies of our Government. Certainly, if 
the other defense agencies would oper- 
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ate half as economically as the Coast 
Guard does, we would save billions of 
dollars, in my judgment. 

Now, they also have an item for ac- 
quisition, construction, and improve- 
ments. That is for their airplanes, their 
ships, and for shore installations. We 
recommend $25 million, which is a de- 
crease of $14 million over 1962 and a cut 
in the request of $14 million. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I think that isa 
point worth emphasizing. As I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, this cut is not 
aimed at the moderate proposals of the 
Coast Guard but is really intended, as 
the feeling of this committee, that a plan 
is needed; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. GARY. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. Our committee has insisted that 
all of the agencies handling replace- 
ments work out a definite plan of re- 
placement so that we can average the 
expenditures over a period of years, and 
not have them cove in and say, “We 
need an entirely new fleet of airplanes 
this year, and next year we will not 
need any.” 

The fleet of airplanes in the Coast 
Guard was in very bad condition sev- 
eral years ago, and our committee in- 
sisted that they work out a definite plan 
of replacement. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Would the gen- 
tleman say that such a plan has not 
been forthcoming? 

Mr. GARY. No; insofar as the air- 
planes are concerned, a definite plan 
has been worked out and we are pro- 
ceeding according to that plan. But no 
such plan has been worked out for the 
ship and shore installations. We have 
requested the Department to work out 
a plan of orderly replacement for the 
ships and for the shore installations. 
Because this has not been done so far, 
although we did not want to cut off the 
appropriations entirely for that purpose 
this year, we did cut the appropriations 
down. 

We said to them in the report, if the 
gentleman will read the report of the 
committee, that next year we wanted 
a definite plan of future replacements 
for both the ships and the shore in- 
stallations. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, I am glad to yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. This seems to 
me to be a very excellent course to pur- 
sue. Other agencies of our Federal 
Government have a well-ordered plan 
for the development of projects and that 
seems to be one that should be followed 
here. 

The Treasury, I presume, in this in- 
stance, then, does not have an orderly 
plan wherein we may observe how these 
various projects fit into the total pic- 
ture. Such a plan is essential if we are 
going to do this in a logical and co- 
ordinated way. 

Certainly I heartily commend the com- 
mittee for that action. From a previous 
interview the gentleman from Virginia 
is aware of a project in my district, but 
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I feel we would all like to know where 
it stands in relationship to all others. 
With a priority list I feel this is an ex- 
cellent way to proceed so we know where 
we stand. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks, because I know he does 
have a needed project in his district and 
it is on the list for construction this year, 
and I hope that it still can be con- 
structed under the appropriation that 
we have recommended. The action of 
the committee was not designed in any 
sense to cut out the necessary projects 
of the Coast Guard but, rather, to urge 
the Treasury to work out an orderly 
plan so that these improvements can 
be made in an orderly manner. 

The next item is the Coast Guard re- 
tired pay. There we recommend $32 
million, which is an increase of $650,- 
000 over 1962, and represents a cut 
of $700,000. That is just an estimate 
because, of course, retired pay is fixed by 
law, and whatever the amount is will 
have to be paid. But we feel that our 
estimate is a good estimate. 

For Reserve training in the Coast 
Guard Reserve we recommend $16.5 mil- 
lion, which is an increase of $500,000 
over 1962. 

The Coast Guard Reserve, like the Re- 
serves of the other military services, is 
increasing its military readiness by ad- 
ditional active duty training and drills. 
Mobilization plans call for the Coast 
Guard to provide 39,600 trained officers 
and enlisted men available for active 
duty in an emergency. The 1963 pro- 
gram will provide 27,858 toward that 
goal, of whom 18,653 will be in training 
status and the remainder in active status 
pool or on active duty. 

Now we come to one of the large and 
perhaps controversial items in this bill; 
I hope it is not going to be controversial 
when we give you the facts on it. That 
is the Internal Revenue Service. 

For the Internal Revenue Service our 
committee recommended $480 million. 
This is an increase of $28 million over 
1962, but a reduction of $33 million in 
the estimate. 

The Internal Revenue Service is em- 
barking upon one of the most ambitious 
and we think important steps in tax en- 
forcement and administration in many 
years, That is the program under which 
they will install electronic equipment for 
the processing of tax returns throughout 
the entire United States. They plan 
automatic data processing installations 
in nine regions in the United States. 
This equipment will handle all of the 
taxpayers’ returns in those regions. 
They are also installing a national com- 
puter center in Martinsburg, W. Va., and 
the information for each taxpayer in the 
United States will be sent to Martins- 
burg. Each taxpayer in the United 
States will have a number and under his 
number will be assembled all of the in- 
formation that can be collected touch- 
ing on his tax returns. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. By the way, why are 
so many installations going into West 
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Virginia? Can the gentleman give us 
any idea? 
Mr. GARY. This is the central com- 


puter installation. It was planned, if I 
am not mistaken, before the last elec- 
tion. I think the location was selected 
by the previous administration. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
saying that politics has something to do 
with it? 

Mr. GARY. No, sir; I am trying to 
say that politics has nothing whatever 
to đo with it. It is not a question of 
politics. The selection was made by the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment and our committee was not con- 
sulted on ‘that question. We have 
questioned not where the stations are to 
be located but whether or not they need 
nine regional stations. We seriously 
questioned that. We feel that with these 
electronic machines it may be possible 
to handle the work load with a lesser 
number. We did not want to stop the 
work on this development during this 
next year and therefore we allowed them 
the money they requested for the instal- 
lations they have planned for the next 
fiscal year. We did, however, recom- 
mend that before they go on further 
with the plans they make a study and 
see that they have the best locations and 
that they need all of the locations that 
they have selected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman may not 
be saying that politics has anything to 
do with it, but I want to say that politics 
must have something to do with it. 
And while it does not deal with this 
particular subject I would like to say 
here and now that I think politics had 
everything to do with the designation of 
West Virginia to get the bulk of 180 miles 
of reserve interstate highway not so long 
ago, when by no criteria could this be 
sustained. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman that as far as our com- 
mittee is concerned the question of poli- 
tics has never entered into our delibera- 
tions. I think we have to leave certain 
questions to the administrative branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is my understand- 
ing that the objective of this electronic 
procedure is to reach a point where if 
a corporation, for example, pays a div- 
idend to an individual stockholder, the 
Treasury Department will have a cross- 
check on the corporation's records which 
will show the number of the individual 
stockholder. 

So, if the stockholder does not de- 
clare the dividend on his income-tax re- 
turn, the Treasury Department will be 
able to cross-check it through the cor- 
poration? How rapidly will that system 
go into effect countrywide and will that 
largely solve the estimate of the Trea- 
sury Department as to deficiencies be- 
cause of failure to declare this kind of 
income? 

Mr. GARY. This is a 9-year program. 
It started in 1961 and it is, therefore, due 
to be completed by the year 1970. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about ail of this automation and the 
installation of data-processing equip- 
ment at terrific expense to the taxpayer. 
This kind of machinery has been in- 
stalled all throughout the Government. 
A lot of it has already been installed; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And much of it has been 
installed in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Mr. GARY. And it has saved millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. And yet we find per- 
sonnel being increased throughout the 
Government. What is going on here? 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will just 
give me a few moments, I will try to 
answer that. 

I agree with the gentleman, your first 
impulse is, if we are going to have all of 
this additional electronic equipment, we 
can reduce personnel. I thought that 
would be the logical result. They tell us, 
however, that is not altogether correct. 
They say that what these machines will 
do is merely to point out the errors, but 
they will not correct them. They have 
to have the agents to go out and see the 
people whose errors have been pointed 
out and work out the proper taxes 
through consultations. But, in this 9- 
year plan, which they call the long- 
range plan, the Bureau contemplates a 
96-percent increase in personnel. That 
is practically doubling the personnel over 
the 9-year period. Our committee thinks 
that is beyond all reason. They asked 
for 4,514 additional personnel for 1963. 
We felt that was excessive. We reduced 
that to 1,600 additional personnel. Sev- 
eral years ago they told our committee, 
“For every dollar you give us for en- 
forcement, we will bring in $20.” 

That figure has been changed today. 
This year they told us, “For every dollar 
you give us, we will bring in $6.” The 
figure has been reduced from $20 to $6. 
Now let us look at the actual facts. We 
have been giving them increased per- 
sonnel over the years. For fiscal year 
1961 we gave them 3,000 additional per- 
sonnel, and what happened as a result 
of that increase? You will find a very 
interesting table on that on page 431a of 
the hearings. As a result of this in- 
creased personnel, they made 511,000 
additional audits in 1961, bringing audits 
up to 5.2 percent of returns as contrasted 
with 4.4 percent for 1960. And how 
much additional revenue did they re- 
ceive as a result? I will give anyone on 
the floor 10 guesses, and you will never 
guess—with 511,000 additional audits, 
they collected only $1 million additional 
taxes. What is more, we gave them 4,000 
additional personnel for 1962. Thus 
far this year, a table on page 431a will 
show that the collections from assess- 
ments from audits during the first quar- 
ter of 1962 ran $37,655,000 behind 1961 
and $81 million behind 1961 for the sec- 
ond quarter. 

In other words, notwithstanding the 
additional personnel, their assessments 
from audits during the first half of fiscal 
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year 1962 was $119 million less than for 
the first half of fiscal 1961. 

We have felt all along that sooner or 
later we were going to reach the point 
of diminishing returns. It looks as 
though the point has been reached. You 
ask, why then give them any additional 
employees? We were not unmindful of 
the fact that in our budget for 1963 we 
have an estimate of a $10,900 million 
increase in revenue. It is also estimated 
that the Internal Revenue Service will 
have 1,500,000 additional returns. We 
feel they will need some extra help to 
handle this heavier workload, and for 
that reason we have recommended a per- 
sonnel increase of 1,600. 

We have also cut some other requests; 
$10 million was requested for the num- 
bering of the taxpayers. That is going 
to be done by Social Security Adminis- 
tration and they are going to reimburse 
Social Security for the cost. It devel- 
oped in the hearings that they could 
probably get by with $5 million. We, 
therefore, cut that from $10 million to 
$5 million. 

We reduced the travel cost $500,000 
because we felt that with fewer men 
they would not need all of the travel 
funds requested. 

We reduced the training program from 
$3 million to $1 million. Let me point 
out some of the facts in this situation. 
The attrition in the department—I have 
figures back to 1957, but I will just cite 
1962—amounts to 4,820; in other words, 
they have that many leave the service 
every year. They have to recruit addi- 
tional personnel to take their place. In 
1962 they asked for 4,071 additional per- 
sonnel. That would mean 8,890 addi- 
tional personnel that they would have to 
recruit and train for the service for the 
year 1962. Harvard University is only 
training 11,000 people a year; Yale is 
only training 8,000; Princeton is only 
training 3,500; Notre Dame is only train- 
ing 6,239; Georgetown is only training 
6,000; George Washington is only train- 
ing 9,400; yet here we would have a 
training program of 8,891. The Budget 
estimate for 1963 was 5,100 attritions. 
With 4,514 additional personnel that 
would give them 9,614. We have recom- 
mended that the 4,514 be reduced to 
1,600. That will still leave them 6,700 
new employees to recruit and train in 
1963. We do not believe they can prop- 
erly handle any greater number. 

We also reduced their equipment im- 
provement program $1,792,000. 

We have cut their blue ribbon pro- 
gram. In 1957 our committee was told 
that they needed highly skilled men in 
the service—and it is a highly skilled 
work—and they wanted a blue ribbon 
promotion program so they could pay 
these men a little more and thereby get 
better men for the job. Our committee 
agreed to that because we thought they 
were going to use it as a merit system for 
promotions. 

What has happened? From 1957, 
when they first proposed the program to 
1962, they promoted 34,380 employees in 
grade promotions. This is in addition 
to the regular within-grade promotions 
that are allowed in the other depart- 
ments. -This year they requested money 
for 12,171 additional promotions. We 
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thought that was too much. It will cost 
them $5,600,000 simply to take care of 
those promoted last year in additional 
pay this year. We allowed them $2,- 
400,000 of the $5 million requested to 
take care of the new promotions for 
1963. 

Office of the Treasurer. 
very little cut there. 

U.S. Secret Service. They requested 
80 new positions. We allowed 30. There 
again you have additional enforcement 
personnel. They wanted these people not 
for the protection of the President, be- 
cause that is one thing our committee 
has always been careful about. We never 
cut any of the funds requested by the 
Secret Service for the protection of the 
President and his family and the Vice 
President and the other officials, as re- 
quired by law. This is to handle the 
counterfeiting problem. That problem 
is becoming serious. They have a tre- 
mendous job, but we thought that 30 
new positions for the next year would 
be ample to take care of their increased 
activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there going to be an 
increase in the number of Secret Service 
operatives traveling with the Vice Presi- 
dent or his family or the several families? 

Mr. GARY. No, there is no increase 
in that. The 30 allowed was for the 
other purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Counterfeiting only? 

Mr. GARY. Counterfeiting only. 
They said they had ample to take care of 
the President, that they did not need an 
additional force to take care of the 
President. We were very careful to look 
into that because we think that is im- 
portant. If anything happens to the 
President of the United States, we do 
not want anyone to be able to truthfully 
say that the Congress is to blame be- 
cause of its failure to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds for his safety. 

White House Police. They asked for 
$68,000 additional. We allowed that. 
The guard force was $11,000 additional. 

Here is one item I am sure will be 
gratifying to Members of the House. 
We have been trying for a long time to 
get rid of the setup liquidating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Each year they have asked for decreas- 
ing amounts, but still retained the or- 
ganization. Last year we gave them an 
appropriation and warned them that it 
was the last. I am glad to say we are 
finally rid of that appropriation. There 
is nothing in the bill to take care of 
that item this year. What is left to be 
done will be handled by the Treasury 
Department. 

For the Post Office Department we 
recommend $4,493,600,000, which is an 
increase of $125,100,000 over 1962. It 
is a cut of $60,094,000. 

Frankly, this is largely a question of 
estimate of mail volume. During World 
War II the mail volume jumped by leaps 
and bounds. We all felt that after the 
war was over it would begin to decrease. 

But, instead, it has been steadily rising 
each year. Naturally the post office 
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cannot handle the tremendous increase 
in volume with the same personnel and 
with the same cost, so each year we 
have to estimate the increase in postal 
volume. The Post Office Department 
this year estimated it at 4.9 percent. 
We estimated it last year at 2.9 percent. 
It is now running at 2.1 percent, and we 
see no reason why it should jump to 4.9 
percent. We estimated the increased 
volume for 1963 at 2.9 percent and made 
comparable cuts in the appropriation. 
Most of the cuts in the Post Office De- 
partment are based upon that consider- 
ation alone, upon the different estimates 
in the mail volume. 

The personnel request was for 15,448. 
Our recommendations are 9,249, with a 
cut of 6,199. 

The next item is payment for public 
services, over which we had considerable 
argument recently in the postal rate bill 
before the House. There is an estimate 
of $247.8 million in the bill for 1963 for 
that item. It is simply a bookkeeping 
item. But, it is inserted to get rid of the 
deficit by charging off that amount for 
public service. Personally I do not think 
that amount is justified, and I so stated 
when the postal rate bill was on the 
floor. It is, however, a matter of sub- 
stantive law. The bill is now pending 
in the Senate, and until that is decided, 
we felt that the item should be stricken 
from the bill. If the bill pending in the 
Senate is passed, it will have to be rein- 
serted, but it will not affect the totals 
because it only cuts down the postal 
deficit and does not change the budget. 

For “Administration and regional op- 
eration” we recommend $75.6 million, an 
increase of $974,000 over 1962 and a cut 
of $479,000. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. There was a news re- 
lease that went out recently that carried 
the implication about the elimination 
of Saturday mail delivery. I trust that 
this is not seriously contemplated by the 
Post Office Department, and I would ap- 
preciate any comment the gentleman 
might make in that respect. 

Mr. GARY. Well, the discussion was 
that there should be some study of the 
question, and the Postmaster General 
advised the committee that they had 
made a study and that they had deter- 
mined from their study that the change 
should not be made. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to go back 
to page 9 of the bill, to the $6,000 appro- 
priation for what you are pleased to call 
representation expense; in other words, 
entertainment. 

Mr. GARY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any authority 
in law for this $6,000 to the Post Office 
Department for this purpose? 

Mr. GARY. I think there is. All of 
the departments have these representa- 
tion funds. The Bureau of the Budget 
has people visiting from all over the 
world, coming to look over our budget 
procedure, and for the Budget officers 


to have to take them out at their own 


just a short time ago the Minister of 
Communications of France, who corre- 
sponds to our Postmaster General, 
visited in Washington. 

The Postmaster General had to enter- 
tain him, and I think the Government 
would want such visitors entertained, 
and it ought not to be done at the Post- 
master General’s expense. They are 
modest amounts. I think we have to 


me is the fact that you do not have any- 
thing for the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. GARY. The Secretary of the 
Treasury did not request it. 
Mr. GROSS. No one visits him from 
foreign countries? 
If the Secretary prefers 


that purpose I, for one, would certainly 
vote to give it to him. But we had no 
req of that kind, and we never go 
of our 8 trying to find places to 
ee oe 


Mr. GROSS. If it is to be continued, 
this sort of thing ought to be done on 
some kind of a standardized basis. 

Mr. GARY. I agree with the gentle- 
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Mr. GROSS. I am not saying I am 
for it. 
Mr. GARY. I hope that some legisla- 


heartily for that. But we being an 
committee only consider 
come before us. We had 
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If the gentleman will 
urther, I would like for the gentle- 
man to cite me to the public law which 
provides for aig for entertainment, 
or the booze f , for the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. GARY. I will be glad to look it 
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is the amount of $115,000. 
carries $11,000 as “expenses of delegates 


Congress to the spring of 1963 at New 
Delhi, India. This congress has been 
scheduled to meet during 1962 at Rio de 
Janeiro.” 

The question in my mind is this: Is 
the amount of $11,000 the entire amount 
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for our delegation to attend the meeting 
in New Delhi, or is it a part of a carry- 
over that was authorized last year for 
attending such a meeting in Rio de 
Janeiro? In other words, is the amount 
which was allotted to attend the meeting 
in Rio de Janeiro going to be added to 
this $11,000 for them to go to New Delhi, 
India? 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that there are no carryover funds 
in these appropriations, unless they are 
specifically provided in the particular 
appropriation. That is only done in 
cases of buildings where they have a 
project that goes over 1 or 2 years. In 
other cases the money lapses at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I can be assured 
then that it is a fact that the $11,000 
provided for in this bill will be the entire 
amount that will be used for the delega- 
tion to go to New Delhi, India? 

Mr. GARY. It is the entire amount 
appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Does the gentle- 
man know how many people will be at- 
tending the meeting who will use this 
$11,000 to go to New Delhi, India? 

Mr. GARY. No; I cannot answer that 
question offhand. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is my understand- 
ing that the bill now before the commit- 
tee for the Post Office Department calls 
for the appropriation of approximately 
$4.5 billion to operate the postal serv- 
ices for the fiscal year 1963? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. There is a bill pend- 
ing calling for a salary increase of some 
14 percent for postal employees. If ap- 
proved, that bill within itself, would 
increase the annual operating cost of the 
Post Office Department by approxi- 
mately $455 million. Of course, I do not 
think that such a bill will be approved 
by the Congress; but if it should be, 
would it mean that a supplemental 
appropriation of $455 million would be 
needed for operation of the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. GARY. Unquestionably; there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I do not intend to support a 
salary increase on such scale as that 
proposal. I would, however, support a 
fair and reasonable salary increase for 
our postal workers, such as, for exam- 
ple, something similar to that which has 
been requested by the administration. 

Mr. GARY. For “Research, develop- 
ment, and engineering” we recommended 
$10 million which is a cut of $5,115,000, 
but is still an increase of $2,626,000 over 
1962. 

I have explained the item of “Opera- 
tions,” and the reason for our cut there. 

In the “Transportation division,” we 
allowed the same amount as last year, 
even though we estimate an increased 
volume, because last year they were able 
to transfer from this “Transportation” 
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item $8 million over to “Operations.” 
They also estimated a balance of $2.5 
million at the end of the year. In view 
of these facts we felt that they could get 
by with the same amount for 1963 that 
they had in 1962, notwithstanding the 
increased volume. 

Under “Facilities” we made a modest 
cut, as well as under “Plant and equip- 
ment.” 

In addition, this year our committee 
has, for the first time, the Executive 
Office of the President, and there we 
recommended $11,587,000, which is an 
increase of $94,000 over 1962, but a cut 
of $77,000 from the estimate submitted. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? I have a 
further question on the Post Office sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. GARY. Iam very glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Under “Trans- 
portation,” the bill provides for pay- 
ments for transportation of domestic 
and foreign mail by air, land, and water 
transportation facilities, including cur- 
rent and prior fiscal year settlements 
with foreign countries for handling the 
mail, $590 million. Does this include the 
cost of transporting the mail under the 
terms of the Universal Postal Union? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, sir. It includes all 
costs of transporting mail. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I think in that 
connection I should like to call attention 
of the Committee to the fact that there 
have been figures used rather loosely 
relative to the interchange of mail be- 
tween this country and others. One 
figure was that we sent 16 million pounds 
and received back 2 million, which is not 
according to the facts. That figure of 
16 million includes 13% million of par- 
cels which is another category entirely; 
but that is beside the point. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Committee that under our “in- 
ternational] mail handling agreements,” 
under the Universal Postal Union—so 
that no one will think we are making 
money on the deal—in the fiscal year 
1960, on the international mail handling 
agreements we lost $12.1 million; in fiscal 
year 1961 we had a loss of $17.8 million. 
I wanted the Committee to know for 
future reference that if anybody says 
we are making money on our agreements 
for the interchange of international 
mail, that the cost ascertainment figures 
of the Post Office Department do not 
bear out such a statement. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GARY. Under “Executive Office 
of the President,” as I said, we recom- 
mended $11,587,000 which is an increase 
of $94,000 over 1962 and a reduction of 
$77,000 from the estimate submitted, all 
of which is in the Bureau of the Budget. 
The committee allowed approximately 
one-half of the proposed increase of 
$160,000 in the Bureau of the Budget for 
1962. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he leaves the 
item for the White House? 

Mr. GARY. Iam very happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice that under 
“Special projects,” one is entertainment 
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allowances, this time for $5,000, not 
$6,000 5 case of the Post Office 


Mr. GARY. That is for the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Under “Special proj- 
ects”? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

The The gentleman 


from Virginia [Mr. Gary] has consumed 
60 minutes. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


two I referred to a few moments ago. 
we discussed. One is in connec- 
with the Budget Bureau, and the 


: ey pase Do I understand that 
ent has a $50,000 tax-free ex- 


they cannot find $5,000 there for enter- 
tainment purposes, in this tax-free 


that money and it is not for use in the 
other bureaus. The personnel of the 
Bureau of the Budget have been defray- 
ing these expenses out of their own 


pockets. 

Mr. GROSS. If I recall correctly, in 
reading the hearings with respect to this 
particular item, someone testified on be- 
half of the Bureau of the Budget, I do 
not know whether it was Mr. Staats or 
Mr. Bell who said that he had to be 
careful when he took people out to lunch. 
I wonder if they had this $5,000, with 
the taxpayers paying the bill, he would 
not be so careful about taking visitors 
out to dinner, or lunch, or night clubs. 

Mr. GARY. I think we can trust our 
officials to be reasonable about these 
things. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I want to be rea- 
sonable, but again I say I think we ought 
to do something about this business of 
these entertainment funds throughout 
the entire Federal Government. 

Mr. GARY. I have agreed with the 
gentleman wholeheartedly on that, and 
I will go along with him on a study of 
that kind which I think should be made. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
me any idea about the cost of the all- 
night parties at the White House? 

Mr. GARY. I could not give the gen- 
tleman any idea because the Congress 
appropriates the money and we do not 
go into the cost of individual parties. 
We are leaving that mod the President. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not a fact that, 
so far as the committee knows, all gov- 
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ernments, regardless of the agency, sup- 
ply a certain amount of money for enter- 
tainment, and is it not also rather 
generally understood that in America, 
we spend less money for representation 
allowance per capita than any other 
country, ar as we are aware? 

Mr. GARY. I think that is true. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not considered 
practically necessary to provide some 
representation allowance, keeping, of 
course, within the bounds of reason? 

Mr. GARY. I think it is highly de- 
sirable. 

If we invite other government officials 
to visit this country, we ought to enter- 
tain them to some extent—I am for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of any foreign country that is not 
broke? The gentleman, I think, will 
agree with me and his report so indicates 
that if we are not broke in this country, 
we are awfully badly bent. 

Mr. GARY. I have given the gentle- 
man the figures on that. He can draw 
his own conclusions. 

Mr.GROSS. Well, will the gentleman 
agree that we are pretty badly bent? 

Mr. GARY. I agree that our fiscal sit- 
uation is very disturbing. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I should like to 
agree with my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa. We certainly are, as he 
expresses it, pretty badly bent.” But, 
I know a lot of foreign countries that 
are a long way from being broke and as 
long as “Uncle Sap” keeps pouring out 
money, they will not be broke. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, and as long 
as we keep pouring out the money, they 
will have the money to spend on this 
business of entertainment. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I do not think we 
are as badly bent as we are becoming 
badly twisted. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, this ends 
my résumé of this bill and I trust that 
it will be the pleasure of the House to 
pass it as recommended by our com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] has accurately and 
comprehensively summarized the con- 
tent of this bill. 

I concur with him, and with the mem- 
bers of the committee, in recommending 
this appropriation to the House. 

This bill reduces the budget requests 
by $113,715,000, a decrease of slightly 
more than 2 percent. The increase over 
the 1962 appropriations is slightly over 
212 percent. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Post Office budget requested an 
increase of $185 million over 1962 appro- 
priations. This request was predicated 
upon an expected rise in mail volume of 
4.9 percent. 

The committee arrived at a projected 
volume increase of 2.9 percent for fiscal 
1963, instead of the Post Office estimate 
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of 4.9 percent. The committee's estimate 
is based on the past experience and rep- 
resents the best judgment of the com- 
mittee members. 

The Post Office budget requested an 
additional 15,330 new employees. . This 
proposal was reduced to 9,200 new em- 
Pployees, corresponding to our reduction 
of volume increase estimates from 4.9 
percent to 2.9 percent. 

The subcommittee has been disturbed 
over the large number of new post offices 
being constructed under the build-lease 
program. ‘The number of newly con- 
structed buildings has jumped from 
about 1,200 in 1959 to 2,000 in 1961. 

The 1963 funds for facilities will pro- 
vide for about 1,000 new buildings. The 
committee has requested the Post Office 
Department to decrease the number of 
new build-lease projects as much as 
possible. 

The plant and equipment item pro- 
vides funds for mechanization and for 
the purchase of vehicles and other equip- 
ment; $116 million has been allotted for 
this purpose. With a decrease in the 
number of new build-lease projects, it is 
expected that this item will level off or 
be reduced in the near future. 

I might add that the automation and 
mechanization programs have not lived 
up to Post Office expectations. They 
have not produced immediate large fiscal 
savings or large labor reductions. These 
programs have, however, given the Post 
Office increased volume-handling ca- 
pacity that should result in substantial 


savings over the expected life of the 


equipment. 

Your committee believes that the in- 
crease of $125 million over the 1962 Post 
Office appropriations is justified. It is 
necessary if we are to maintain present 
day postal services and keep pace with 
our population growth and volume in- 
crease. 

Your committee is equally convinced 
that the $60 million reduction to postal 
requests is fair and reasonable. No 
essential service need be curtailed. 
Ample provision is made for expansions 
of routes and services where they may 
be required. 

We should make clear that no salary 
increases are contained in this bill. 
Even a modest salary increase would 
wipe out the budget reductions reflected 
in this bill. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Streep], and I, recently inspected post 
office operations and facilities in Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
The long-haul deliveries in these coun- 
tries are measured by the hundreds of 
miles. In the United States, long-haul 
deliveries are measured in thousands of 
miles. 

Despite the long average distances of 
our mail deliveries, postal rates in the 
United States are only one-half to one- 
third of the rates in those countries, 
based on comparable wages and living 
costs. The problem in the Post Office, 
basically, is one of producing compensat- 


-ing revenues for its services, rather than 


a problem of appropriations. 
I would suggest that continuing efforts 
be made by this Congress to adjust postal 


‘rates to fully meet postal costs. 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. JENNINGS). 
The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
Fifty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 28 

Andrews Gray Nelsen 
Auchincloss Green, Oreg O’Konski 
Ayers Green, Pa Peterson 
Bailey Harrison, Va Quie 
B Rivers, S.C. 
Bennett, Mich. Harvey, Ind St. Germain 

tts Healey Santangelo 
Blatnik Hoffman, Mich. Scherer 
Blitch Jones, Ala Schweiker 
Brewster Jones, Mo. Scranton 
Buckley Shelley 
Celler Kearns Sheppard 
Chelf Kee Short 
Chiperfield Kyl Sikes 
Collier tire Smith, Miss 
Cramer McMillan Ullman 
Ellsworth Van Zandt 
Fallon Martin, Mass. Whitten 
Fulton Moorehead, Williams 
Gonzalez Ohio Wilson, Calif. 
Granahan Moulder Wright 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill, H.R. 10526, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 373 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PrLLIon] will con- 
tinue. 

POST OFFICE AND TREASURY REVENUE 
PRODUCING 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, these 
Post Office and Treasury appropriations 
are somewhat unique. They differ from 
other appropriation bills in the fact that 
they are the two major revenue-pro- 
ducing agencies of our Government. 
The services performed by these depart- 
ments are essential and vital to our 
Government. 

The committee, in its deliberations, 
had to take into account not only the 
need for these appropriations, but also 
had to be careful that it did not reduce 
these departmental appropriations to a 
point where revenue collections would be 
adversely affected. 

In the case of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it is the only department that 
operates on a cost basis comparable with 
private business. It is one of the major 
communications systems of the Nation. 
It should and must provide the services 
required of it by an ever-growing 
population. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


I might preface my remarks about the 
Treasury Department by stating that 
this Department is expected to collect a 
recordbreaking budget income of $93 
billion for fiscal 1963. This is $10.9 bil- 
lion more than the estimated 1962 
revenues, 

The Treasury collects income and cor- 
porate taxes. It is responsible for social 
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security and other trust fund collections. 
It collects customs duties and excise 
taxes. The Treasury’s minting opera- 
tions produce a net seigniorage and oper- 
ational profit of about $50 million a 
year. 

Here again, the committee faced the 
delicate problem of how to reduce ap- 
propriations without spiting ourselves by 
causing a net revenue loss to the 
Treasury. 

The principal area of contention cen- 
ters around the appropriations for the 
Internal Revenue Service. The House, I 
am sure, is aware of the fact that this 
Bureau is under terrific pressure to pro- 
duce more and more tax revenues to 
meet the ever-increasing expenditures of 
this Congress. 

The Bureau requested 4,514 new em- 
ployees. 

This bill allows only 1,600 of this 
number. 

In my judgment, this bill merits the 
approval of this House. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


This is the first appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1963. Congressional action upon 
the various appropriations will deter- 
mine the Nation’s fiscal solvency for the 
year. 

The committee report contains this 
language on page 2: 

The committee continues to be profoundly 
concerned over the continuing increase in 
the size of the public debt. 

The budget for fiscal year 1963 is pre- 
cariously balanced. 


We have just increased the public debt 
limit to $300 billion. Congress is ex- 
pected to further increase the debt limit 
to $308 billion, before this session ends. 

So far in fiscal year 1962, our deficit 
is about $9 billion. If the fiscal picture 
does not improve, I expect that we will 
be asked to increase the debt limit to 
$310 billion or more, instead of the $308 
billion figure. 

THE 1963 BUDGET 


The Budget Bureau has submitted a 
budget expenditure of $92.5 billion for 
fiscal 1963, and a budget income of $93 
billion. A $0.5 billion surplus is antici- 
pated. 

The budget estimates for fiscal 1963 
are predicated upon the business activity 
in the calendar year of 1962. It as- 
sumes a continuing month-by-month in- 
crease in business activity over all of the 
calendar year. 

So far in this 1962 calendar year, the 
expected business increases have not ma- 
terialized. In fact, the indexes of retail 
sales, housing, factory output, for the 
forepart of 1962, all show a decrease 
from the highs of 1961. 

Senator Byrp has estimated that the 
1963 budget will produce a deficit of 
somewhere between $1 and $5 billion. It 
is my judgment that the 1963 budget will 
produce a deficit of between $5 and $10 
billion. 

The present budget, as usual, over- 
estimates revenues and underestimates 
expenditures. It lacks any safety or 
reserve factor. 

It would be prudent for this House to 
reduce the total budget appropriations 
by at least $5 billion. Our present fiscal 
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status is one of disorder and impending 
disaster. 

I am deeply concerned about the con- 
tinuing misleading and inaccurate fiscal 
estimates that are submitted by the ex- 
ecutive department to Congress. The 
Budget Bureau over the last 10 years 
has submitted revenue and expenditure 
estimates that have often been inaccu- 
rate by as much as 10 or 15 percent. 

The budget recommendations appear 
to be political rather than fiscal budgets. 
I am convinced that the executive 
branch of our Government has aban- 
doned all serious intent to achieve a per- 
manent balanced budget. It does not in- 
tend to ever reduce the national debt. 

It has permanently abandoned the 
goal of stabilizing expenditures, taxes, 
wages, and living costs. 

I urge both the membership and the 
leadership of this House to make its own 
comprehensive and coordinated deci- 
sions in the field of Federal finances to 
compile its own budget. The Constitu- 
tion entrusted primary fiscal responsi- 
bility to the membership of this House. 
We cannot avoid this responsibility by 
delegating fiscal decisions to the execu- 
tive branch. 

The 1946 Reorganization Act directed 
this House to submit its own yearly fiscal 
budget for the Federal Government. It 
3 time this mandate be complied 
with. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Our continuing deficit of interna- 
tional payments is probably more criti- 
cal, more dangerous than our national 
deficits. 

The U.S. dollar is the reserve currency 
of the free world. As the world’s banker, 
we have the responsibility of supporting 
the world's financial and trade structure. 
This Nation’s currency, like any other, 
is accepted in the world market only to 
the degree that it can be redeemed in 
gold or other acceptable hard convertible 
currencies. 

Our gold reserve has dwindled to $16.8 
billion. Of this amount $11.8 billion is 
reserved by law as a 25-percent backing 
for Federal Reserve currencies and de- 
posits of member banks. 

This leaves only $5 billion available to 
redeem U.S. dollars and other short-term 
credits held by foreign nations. 

The total short-term credits held by 
foreign nations today is more than $20 
billion. Of this amount, $12 billion is 
held by governments and central banks. 
About $8 billion is held by foreign na- 
tionals. 

If we were called upon to redeem these 
foreign credits in gold, we could not re- 
deem them at more than 25 cents on the 
dollar. 

We have failed to take the action 
needed to balance our international pay- 
ments. Our efforts have been feeble and 
futile. We are running a chronic deficit 
of between $3 and $4 billion a year. 

CURRENCY EROSION 

Mr. Chairman, our Government has 
suspended the sale of silver, our sec- 
ondary metal currency reserve. The 
danger signals of an eroding currency 
are clear. 

At Executive request, legislation has 
been introduced in the Senate to demon- 
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itize silver. The $1 U.S. silver certificate 
will soon be replaced with Federal Re- 
serve notes and will no longer be re- 
deemable in silver. 

Unless decisive steps are taken to re- 
duce our foreign spending, I expect that 
Congress will be called upon before the 
end of this year to repeal the law that 
reserves $11.8 billion of gold to back our 
currency. 

If we continue our fiscal philandering, 
and refuse to take drastic action to bal- 
ance our international budget, a devalu- 
ation of the U.S. dollar could be forced 
upon us in the next 12 to 24 months, 
This would be a catastrophe. 

It would create a staggering world 
financial crisis. It would have a shat- 
tering effect upon the political unity of 
the free world, upon world trade, upon 
the U.S. leadership of the world’s anti- 
Communist defenses. 

I am reminded of Karl Marx’s advice 
to his followers: 

Debauch the currency, to destroy a na- 
tion’s social order. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
wanted to compliment the gentleman 
on a fine, scholarly presentation of our 
fiscal situation as we know it today. 

Mr. PILLION. Well, it is most serious. 

Mr, JENSEN. I only wish that not 
only the Members of Congress, but 
every American, could read the speech 
which the gentleman has just delivered, 
and then to consider the most dangerous 
situation in which we find ourselves in 
this day and age when we know that 
the dollar is losing its popularity all over 
the world, except as handouts. 

Mr. PILLION. May I say to the 
gentleman that the confidence of the 
world is shaken in our dollar. There has 
been an awful lot of criticism by Euro- 
pean fiscal officers and bankers about 
our fiscal situation, and the way we are 
handling both the international pay- 
ments and our own budget. They are 
really distressed about our fiscal situa- 
tion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the best 
proof of the statement that the gentle- 
man has just made is the fact that for 
a number of years past—and it is still 
going on—many nations of the world 
who sell goods to us have been and are 
yet demanding gold in payment for those 
goods instead of dollars, because they 
know that the evil day will surely come 
to America, as it has to every nation in 
the world that has followed this kind 
of a reckless spending program to the 
ultimate end that we have been travel- 
ing at breakneck speed for nigh onto 30 
years. 

Mr. PILLION. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to join in the compliments 
paid on the gentleman’s statement. 
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There are two areas I would like to de- 
velop. One is in regard to the public 
debt. The committee report is quite 
limited in what it says on the public 
debt. It points out that at the end of 
this fiscal year the deficit will be nearly 
$7 billion; which, incidentally, is what I 
thought it would be, or closer to that, 
than were the original estimates, 

Mr. PILLION. For this year? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. PILLION. As of now it is $9 bil- 
lion, but, of course, we have a large in- 
come that is coming in. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right; but the deficit will be around $7 
billion, About $400 million is repre- 
sented by the increase of interest over 
the previous year. 

Mr. PILLION. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Here is 
where I wish this had been brought out 
in the committee report. I tried to get 
at it in the committee hearings and I 
should like to say to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], that I noticed his 
remarks in regard to the public debt. 
But, as I was saying, in the committee 
report there is not shown a breakdown 
of how much of this increased interest 
is for the increased debt and how much 
of that increased interest is the result 
of increased interest rates. I find no- 
where in the committee hearings these 
points discussed. 

Mr. PILLION. May I say that there 
is not a breakdown on those two items. 
But we find ourselves in this situation, 
that we now must increase our inter- 
est rates in this country in order to 
keep foreign funds here, keep them from 
being taken out in gold to Europe, which 
again would reduce our gold supply. So 
the Treasury has been under pressure 
to increase interest rates to compare fa- 
vorably with interest rates in Europe. 
That is another evidence of lack of good 
fiscal management, I think. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman; that is what I wanted to 
point out. I have figured that roughly 
about $124 million is as a result of the 
increased amount of the debt and about 
$276 million is as the result of the in- 
crease in interest rates. I believe that 
is about right. What I am going to say 
is somewhat partisan from a political 
standpoint, but I think it deserves stat- 
ing. This administration campaigned 
on the promise that they were going to 
lower interest rates and their fiscal ad- 
visers—and some of the good gentlemen 
on that side of the aisle, and I would 
include the gentleman from Virginia, I 
know, would not have advised and did 
not advise this administration that that 
was possible. So this presidential cam- 
paign was conducted with this dema- 
goguery as one of the issues, that inter- 
est rates would be lowered. The first 
thing the Kennedy administration did, 
I might say—and I know this as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—was to pass out bills increasing 
interest rates on savings bonds, as we 
had to do. 

And here is the proof of it—and I wish 
this were spelled out in the committee 
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report, because I hope we can conduct 
national campaigns on the basis of truth 
and not upon promises that are un- 
sound. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have another point I wanted to 
touch on, but I shall be glad to yield 
back to the gentleman from New York, 
if he will yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. PILLION. Surely; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I want to state 
that later in this debate I intend to read 
back just a few of these campaign 
speeches that were of such interest in 
the fall of 1960 bearing out exactly what 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] has stated. I think it is time 
the record be made very clear on this, 
because the New Frontier has gone on a 
higher interest program. 

Mr. PILLION. Our interest rates have 
gone up. Some of them now, I think, 
are up as high as 414 percent for longer 
term money which is an awfully high 
rate. Of course, the more deficits we 
run, the greater the lack of confidence 
and the greater the interest rates, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
make my remarks clear. I want to com- 
mend the administration for doing this. 
I think it had to be done. But, the point 
is you do not go and tell the people that 
you are going to have lower interest rates 
when you know the fiscal situation is as 
it is, and pretend that, therefore, you 
are a friend of the people because you 
are for lower interest rates and trying 
to create the impression that the Re- 
publican Party is not concerned about 
the welfare of the people and is a high 
interest rate party. These things are a 
matter of economics and fiscal policy. 
That is what I am trying to emphasize 
at this point. 

Mr. PILLION. But, if we were to bal- 
ance our budget and restore confidence 
in our dollar, then interest rates would 
go down. I would judge, if we reduce 
our public debt about 81% billion a year, 
we would be able to reduce our interest 
rates by another 81½ billion a year, if 
there were some regular, systematic way 
of doing it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, that 
is why those of us who are in the econ- 
omy block are pleading so much with 
the rest of our colleagues here to get 
these appropriation bills down—why 
we have plead with the executive to get 
these appropriation requests down and 
to get this budget really balanced. This 
is a phony budget that has been pre- 
sented as far as balancing it is con- 
cerned. 


Mr. PILLION. I do not think there 
is a chance in hell of balancing this 
budget. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I do not 
think it was ever intended to balance it. 

Mr. PILLION. I do not think so ei- 
ther. I think it was entirely misleading. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It was 
juggling figures. 

If my colleague will yield further, 
there are one or two other points I would 
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like to develop through him while he has 
the floor. 

The second one is in regard to the 
maturity of the debt. 

Mr. Gary on page 148 of the hearings 
asked Mr. Merritt: 

What success have you had in your at- 
tempts to stretch out the public debt? 


Mr. Merritt never did answer that 
question. He pointed out areas where 
they were trying to stretch it out. But, 
the real answer to the question, and I 
would like to ask if it is not accurate, is 
that we did not stretch out the debt. 
Actually, the debt right now is shorter 
than it was before this administration 
started. 

Mr. PILLION. That is right and the 
shorter it becomes, the more it becomes 
a demand obligation like money. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. PILLION. The shorter it becomes, 
the more it becomes like money with 
immediate maturity. So that it takes 
the form of money rather than a long- 
term bond situation. But, if the gentle- 
man Will read the record, I think it will 
show that the subcommittee has asked, 
and has tried, to get the Treasury De- 
partment to embark upon programs that 
will enlarge or extend the great amount 
of short-term debt maturity we have. 
This is unhealthy. It is not wise. It is 
a critical situation and we are not do- 
ing enough about it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. Now the reason this is important, 
the Eisenhower administration, which 
had embarked upon a program of trying 
to lengthen the maturity and which was 
doing a fairly good job against a real 
difficult situation, was consistently be- 
ing chided by the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party for not doing a more ade- 
quate job and, when we were doing it, 
indicating that because we were em- 
phasizing longer maturity, that is 
longer term bonds, that somehow or 
other we were thereby interested in the 
big investor when, as a matter of fact, 
the issue involved is a question of good 
management of the debt. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to point out 
on page 150 of the record where I asked 
the question: 

Are any funds included in your current 
budget for advance refunding operations? 


That is for operations looking to ex- 
actly what the gentleman has men- 
tioned and Mr. Merritt said: 


Mr. Merrirr. As I mentioned in my open- 
ing statement, I believe, we had $200,000 in 
there, which would be earmarked for that 
purpose and would not be used for any other 
purpose without first contacting you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


In our report, the committee says: 


The committee reaffirms its support of ef- 
forts to lengthen the maturity of the public 
debt. Refinancing operations, for which the 
committee has allowed the full budget esti- 
mate, and other programs to stretch out the 
debt consistent with sound fiscal policy 
should be vigorously pursued by the Treasury 
Department. 
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So our committee did take that situa- 
tion into consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know that 
and I commend the committee for it and 
want to emphasize it. The point I was 
making is that it is a constant problem, 
because there is such a turnover of the 
debt that in spite of these efforts— 
and I commend these efforts to lengthen 
the maturity—in spite of those efforts 
to refinance, the net result is that to- 
day the maturity of the debt is gen- 
erally shorter than it was year ago. In 
other words we have a much bigger prob- 
lem and we still have not done enough. 

Mr. PILLION. We are dangerously 
short. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. We are 
dangerously short, and the thing is this 
no place for demagogs to come—and 
demagogs have entered this area. It 
is very difficult for those of us who are 
trying to draw attention to the difficult 
problem today to have people mislead the 
public as to what the problems are. 
Some people are interested in little busi- 
ness, some in big business; of course, 
that is not the problem. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PILLION. I am wondering a little 
about my time. I have several requests 
for time, but I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARY. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman from Missouri I do 
not think any field is a field for dema- 
goguery, but unfortunately demagoguery 
is not limited to any group, any political 
party or faction, or to any particular 
candidate. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is correct. Therefore, that is 
why I particularized my remarks about 
it to a specific case, a specific problem. 
I have been directing attention to what 
was said in the last campaign in regard 
to interest rates and what has been said 
in regard to maturity of the debt. 

One final question, if the gentleman 
will bear with me. We have increased 
payrolls. In this bill I understand there 
are 9,600 new jobs in the Post Office, 
and I do not recall how many in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service 

Mr. PILLION. 1,600 in the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Despite the 
fact that we had a considerable increase 
in automation and mechanization of the 
postal service. I thought the men were 
going to do more with the machines. 

Mr. PILLION. No, it has been very 
slight. The increase has not been up to 
expectations despite the automation and 
mechanization, but they are hopeful that 
in the long run there will be some labor 
reduction, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. So the gen- 
tleman feels that the 9,600 increase in 
payroll is justified? 

Mr. PILLION. We think it is, for this 
is a revenue-producing department. The 
mail service is a major communications 
system. We possibly could have cut an- 
other couple of hundred, I do not know, 
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but we think it is fair. That is the way 
we look at it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. PILLION. And I want to thank 
the gentleman from Missouri for the 
very fine contribution he has made to the 
very critical subject of fiscal solvency. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, I want to commend our dis- 
tinguished chairman and our distin- 
guished minority leader on this subcom- 
mittee for the excellent job they have 
done. I want also to commend all mem- 
bers of this committee. All of them have 
attended the meetings regularly and 
have worked hard on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take but just a 
few minutes to discuss this matter, since 
it has been covered very thoroughly by 
the chairman and also by our distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
PILLTIONI. 

I do have one or two things, though, 
I would like to discuss. 

First of all, the cut in the Post Office, 
the Treasury Department, and the Ex- 
ecutive Offices appropriation bill in 1961 
was $102 million. In 1962 it was $90 
million. This year the committee cut 
the budget request by $113 million. 
That is the highest it has been cut, as 
far as I can remember. 

That in itself does not make this a 
good bill, but I do think that the depart- 
ments that appeared before this sub- 
committee did an excellent job in pre- 
senting and in justifying the requests 
they set out. In addition to that, the 
subcommittee has tried to bring out all 
the facts. They have done a good job. 
The bill that the subcommittee has 
Soe before you will merit your sup- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of the 
public debt has been discussed in great 
detail. But let me say it disturbs me a 
great deal that in times of great pros- 
perity, such as we are having this year 
and had last year, we are not doing 
something about paying off some of our 
indebtedness. 

In the fiscal year 1962, I believe, we 
went into the red to the extent of about 
$7 billion. In 1963 we have precariously 
balanced the budget. In times of war 
and in times of depression we cannot 
pay off a part of the indebtedness, which 
is now approximately $300 billion. 
Therefore, this committee feels we ought 
to make every effort possible in prosper- 
ous times to begin paying off the public 
debt and reducing it. I, for one, would 
like to see something done along this 
line. 

One of the things that disturbs me to 
some extent is the continual growth and 
the addition of Federal employees. As 
of June 30, 1962, we had 2,492,345 civil- 
ian employees in the executive branch 
of our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, on 
June 30, 1963, it is estimated we will 
have 2,538,390 employees, or an increase 
of 46,000 in 1 year. If 46,000 employees 
is approved, the increase in Federal em- 
ployees in 2 years will be 131,000 people. 
To break down the requests for addi- 
tional Federal employees in this bill, the 
Post Office Department has requested an 
increase of some 15,000, but the com- 
mittee allowed 9,000 of those requested. 

Of the 46,000 additional employees re- 
quested, 42,000 of them come principally 
from 6 agencies: the Post Office De- 
partment, about 15,000; the Treasury 
Department—and particularly the big 
lump is in the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice—about 7,000; Agriculture, 5,500; 
Forestry Service, scientific development 
in forestry and in marketing research; 
Interior, 5,400; Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 4,600; and the space agency, 
approximately 4,300. 

I think that certainly in the field of 
our expanding economy we have got 
greater demand for more postal em- 
ployees. We have more demand in the 
Internal Revenue Service. We have 
more demand in practically every de- 
partment. But, we must put some 
brakes on the continual addition of Fed- 
eral employees for any of these depart- 
ments, Certainly, in this time of great 
change, we are spending more money 
for salaries of Federal employees today 
than it took just a few years ago to op- 
erate our entire Government. 

In the Treasury Department they re- 
quested over 5,000 new employees. We 
allowed about 1,900, a cut of some 3,284. 
For the Post Office Department we al- 
lowed 9,000 out of the 15,500 requested. 

There is another question that has 
come up that I would like to discuss 
just for a moment, and that is in regard 
to the leased and rented space for new 
post office buildings which have been 
requested. There was a discussion in 
the full committee the other day to the 
effect that many of the 1,000 new post 
offices that have been requested would 
go into large postal establishments. Let 
me tell you what was told to the com- 
mittee in regard to this. About 50 large 
mechanized leased facilities are in the 
design or construction stage, of which 5 
will probably be occupied in 1962 and 9 in 
1963. Now, all of these 1,000 new post of- 
fices that will be built will be built in the 
usual manner that was carried on in the 
previous administration, by the lowest 
bidder, and as to the remainder of these 
new post offices, it would be up to the 
Post Office Department to choose and 
to put them where they are most needed, 

Now, I would just like to bring to 
the attention of the committee the fact 
of the great increase in the rental cost 
in the last few years. For instance, 
since 1951 this cost for rented space to 
the Pos’, Office Department has increased 
from $19,962,000 to an estimated cost in 
1963, just for the rented building itself, 
of $77,405,000; in other words it has 
more than tripled in the last 12 years. 
It might be of ‘nterest to note that the 
percentage increase over the prior years, 
in 1960 over 1959, was 14.8 percent; in 
1961 over 1960, 20.3 percent; in 1962 
over 1961, estimated at 16 percent; and 
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in 1963 over 1962, at 18 percent. Now, 
that is quite a sizable increase. I think 
the committee has gone into this with 
great care and has cut the amount such 
that the Post Office Department will be 
able to build between 700 and 800 new 
postal establishments with the money 
available in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this 
in commending the Post Office Depart- 
ment: They realized how the rents were 
doubling up year after year, and how 
they were increasing. They changed 
their policy and began to scrutinize the 
requests for new buildings, began to en- 
courage changes and additions and extra 
space where possible, and to renovate 
the buildings that they have rather than 
in every case to build new post office 
buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to 
commend the Post Office Department for 
that action. 

Another thing that has concerned me 
a great deal in the last few years is the 
great increase in the number of Govern- 
ment-owned automobiles that have been 
requested. For instance, in 1961 we had 
67,233 in the Government-owned auto 
fleet. Now, this is exclusive of the buses 
and the ambulances and also is exclu- 
sive of trucks, and so forth, that are 
operated under the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

In 1962 the figure had grown to 67,590, 
an increase of 357. From 1962 to 1963 
there has been a request for an increase 
of 2,136. 

Mr. Chairman, in our bill there has 
been a request by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms for 25 new automobiles. The com- 
mittee allowed 10. In the Secret Service 
they requested 41 new automobiles. The 
committee allowed 20. 

The Post Office Department, which 
does not come under this fleet-owned 
automobile situation, requested $18 mil- 
lion for vehicles. The committee cut 
this request by $6 million, out of a re- 
quest of $122 million in the total amount 
for plant and equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
subcommittee has considered the overall 
picture in connection with these re- 
quests. It has considered them seriously 
and has gone into all angles of the re- 
quests. I think the committee has done 
a good job and merits the support of 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there 
were some things in the budget that 
made me feel as if I ought to come out 
here and take the floor and call atten- 
tion to them. For instance, on pages 34 
and 35, as well as the earlier 15 pages, 
it appears that instead of the estimate 
of appropriations amounting to $93 bil- 
lion that we had in the President’s state- 
ment, the actual amount of requests for 
new obligational authority runs $99,303 
million, 

That means that instead of the budget 
being balanced we are going to be up 
against the same proposition until we 
run into wildcat inflation. It is about 
time that the people of America woke 
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up and began to realize what we are 
up against financially. We cannot go 
on with an unfavorable trade balance 
against us and tell the people that we 
are going to have a balanced budget by 
$500 million with expenditures of $93 
billion when, as a matter of fact, an ex- 
penditure total of $99 billion is staring 
us in the face. 

I hope that as we get to these bills we 
will be able to make some cuts in them. 
But I am afraid that the situation is so 
bad it is going to take some major oper- 
ation to pull us out of it. I hope that 
this Congress will face the situation and 
come to realize that we cannot continu- 
ously have an unbalanced budget. 

I do not agree with the figures men- 
tioned by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PILLION]. I feel that the budget 
will be unbalanced, this year, to the tune 
of approximately $10 billion. I do not 
think there is any question about that, 
and we are going to be up against a very 
serious proposition. I hope that the 
Members of the House will meet their 
responsibilities and do something to help 
put the country on its feet. I think as 
some of these bills come along that we 
have ahead of us we might be able to 
cut some of the appropriations more 
than we have in this particular bill. We 
have got to seize every opportunity if we 
are going to get the country out of the 
trouble it is in. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the first appropriation bill this 
year and essentially it is the first ap- 
propriation bill that has been completely 
prepared from its beginning until its 
presentation by the new administration. 
Last year’s budget was prepared by the 
old administration but, of course, revised 
by the new administration when it came 
into power. So I think it is appropriate 
that we make some kind of an assess- 
ment as to whether or not this adminis- 
tration is measuring up to its promises 
in the area of the fiscal affairs of our 
country. 

As it has been so amply and ably 
pointed out today, the interest on our 
national debt under the Democrats is 
increasing and not decreasing. We are 
faced with a substantial deficit in this 
fiscal year of something around $7 bil- 
lion, and although the budget says 
we will have a surplus of $500 million 
next year, it is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that this will be a substantial 
deficit year also. Now how does this 
stack up with the campaign promises 
of this administration when it went to 
the American people and asked the 
American people for support in the last 
election. We have here the speeches of 
then Senator John F. Kennedy in the 
presidential campaign of 1960. This is 
an official document of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I would like to read to you just 
a few statements from this. In a 
speech that was made at the Civic Cen- 
ter at Charleston, W. Va., on September 
19, 1960. It is found on page 287 and 
I quote: 

Secondly, we will stimulate private invest- 
ment in a growing America by eliminating 
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the artificial restrictions which this admin- 
istration’s high interest rate, tight money 
policy has placed on the growth of our coun- 
try. We spend $4 billion a year on interest 
on the debt more than we did 10 years ago 
and every family that buys a car or tele- 
vision set, an automobile or a house pays 
interest on that additional debt. I think 
we should unleash the economy rather than 
attempting to restrict it, if we are going to 
put our people back to work. 


Then on page 889 in a speech given 
on November 4, 1960, at an airport rally 
in Roanoke, Va., Candidate Kennedy at 
that time said this: 

They have added 106,000 new employees. 
I think it is about time the American people 
knew. 


The facts are the Republicans cut the 
number of employees during their 8-year 


reign. 

Well, this administration added 84,000 
employees last year to the Federal 
payroll. 

They have requested 46,000 employees 
in this budget for a total of 130,000 new 
employees for 2 years. 

Then he states further: 

The interest rate policy of this adminis- 
tration has added $3 billion a year to the 
tax bill of the American people. If you buy 
a house today—$10,000, 30-year mortgage, 
you Pay $3,200 more for that house on in- 
terest rates alone than you would have paid 
im 1952. 


Then he asks this question: 
Who are the big spenders? 


Well, I think it is time to give the 
answer. So let us go back to the budget 
for this answer, I have the budget for 
proof which indicates this. We can go 
back to the fiscal year 1960 when the 
actual Republican budget expenditures 
were 876,500 million. The 1961 Republi- 
can estimate was $78,900 million. The 
1962 Republican estimate is $80,900 mil- 
lion which is actually going to be con- 
siderably higher than that because of 
the additions of this Democratic admin- 

istration to the past budget. 

But the 1963 Democratic budget is 
$92,500 million. An increase of over $11 
billion in 1 year. 

I think it is a very appropriate ques- 
tion to ask: Who are the big spenders? 
The obvious answer from the facts is the 
Democrats. 

It just seems to me the time has come 
for us to recognize as representatives 
of the people of this country that we 
cannot continue year after year after 

‘year adding to our national debt, the 
interest of which is going up all the 
time, and we ought to call a halt in the 
requests for additional employees. In 
the request for 46,000 new employees in 
this budget, some of them are necessary, 
but the overwhelming number of them 
ought to be denied. If this adminis- 
tration is going to live up to its political 
promises in the campaign of 1960, I can- 
not think of any better time to start 
than right now. 

In this record of Candidate Kennedy’s 
speeches there are over 40 references 
made by Candidate Kennedy, now Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which he 
condemned the high interest rates of the 
past administration stating that we were 
going to have balanced budgets. But, 
we have had very little indication that 
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they are going to follow through with 
the promises made in the last presiden- 
tial campaign. The budget and interest 
rates are both higher. I think these 
were false promises and it is about time 
the American people demanded a reck- 
oning from this administration and got 
them back to the promises that were 
made at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to compliment the chair- 
man, the ranking minority member of 
the Post Office-Treasury Department 
Appropriations Subcommittee, and ail 
the members of that committee for the 
conscientious job they have done this 
year and last year in handling this par- 
ticular phase of appropriations to run 
the Government. We are very fortunate 
indeed to have one of the finest gentle- 
men in the Congress heading up this 
committee. He is most fair with all 
Members; he does his homework, and if 
one takes the time to read the hearings, 
he will see how thoroughly the gentle- 
man goes into everything that comes be- 
fore him. We also are very fortunate to 
have a topnotch staff man, Aubrey A. 
Gunnels, working with him. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat during these hear- 
ings, asked many questions myself, and 
found that in many of these depart- 
ments the presentations sounded like a 
broken record being played—they were 
all coming back for additional personnel 
and at the same time requesting addi- 
tional funds for improving certain sys- 
tems. However never was there men- 
tion of cutting down on personnel. It 
was discouraging. 

I am not going to take much of the 
time of the House here today because I 
feel that the chairman and the ranking 
minority member have done an excel- 
lent job in presenting this bill to the 
House. There are several phases of the 
hearings that disturbed me. One was 
the program of the Customs and Immi- 
gration Service for building facilities 
along the northern border. It is costing 
$80,000 to construct the small facilities 
that are being constructed for members 
of the Customs and Immigration Serv- 
ice. We had pictures of these houses, 
very small homes with a little office. To 
me it seemed that they could be built at 
a much lower cost and that the present 
figure was exorbitant. I hope something 
will be done about this. The chairman 
expressed interest in it. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to say that 
since our hearings were concluded I have 
received some additional information 
along that line. It will be taken up with 
the proper authorities and I will try to 
see that no more is spent than is neces- 
sary. That is the reason for the sen- 
tence we put in the report saying that we 
expected them to be built as economi- 
cally as possible, and we are going to try 
to point out to heads of departments how 
savings can be effected. 
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Mr. CONTE. It is certainly very 
pleasing to receive that news today. 

Another matter I would like to discuss 
very briefly is one in which I have been 
interested for the last 3 years. It is the 
sending of mail to our constituents by 
merely addressing the envelope “Occu- 
pant” without using any individual's 
mame or address. About 2 years ago, 
in February of 1960, when approval for 
this was first sought, I took the floor of 
the House and spoke against that 
particular part of the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice appropriation bill. We were able 
then to defeat that portion of the bill. 
Last year it was sought again. One of 
the last things Congress did on Septem- 
ber 30, 1961, in passing the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1962, was to insert 
this language which sounds very in- 
nocuous, but which nonetheless essen- 
tially gives Members of Congress this 
privilege. I quote the language: 

Funds available for expenses as authorized 
and necessary under section 2 of Public Law 
286, 83d Congress, shall be available for ex- 
penses as now authorized by law of delivery 
to postal patrons of mail matter under con- 
gressional frank, 


That language gave us this right to 
send mail out merely by marking the 
envelope “Occupant.” This practice 
could be abused. It is starting to be 
abused and will be greatly in the future. 

I believe in frank mail. This is a 
wonderful privilege that we have, and 
I do not want to see it misused. I feel 
that if this is going to be maltreated, 
perhaps the franking privilege will be 
taken away from Members of Congress. 

Let us look at what can happen here? 
A Member of Congress could send out 
a million pieces of mail to each of his 
constituents merely by marking it “Oc- 
cupant” and the name of the city. It 
behooves the post office to deliver an 
envelope to each one of the houses. Pre- 
viously, when the Congress had this 
privilege, Representative Samuel W. 
Yorty, of California, sent out 4,108,500 
copies of a single speech made in 1954. 
It was as a result of such practices that 
the occupant mail privilege was taken 
away from Members of Congress. 

The average individual, the ordinary 
taxpayer, unless he is a Member of Con- 
gress, does not have this right. As I 
have said on the floor of the House be- 
fore, what is good enough for a Member 
of Congress should be good enough for 
the public at large. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I planned to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill which has a direct relation- 
ship to the appropriations which we are 
to make when we pass this bill. I have 
been advised the amendment would be 
subject to a point of order and therefore 
I must wait for later legislation. 

The object of the amendment is to re- 
duce costs substantially in one field in 
which the Post Office Department is en- 
gaged in the interest of Members of 
Congress. In so doing, it is my aim to 
terminate a serious abuse of the frank- 
ing privilege. 
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A few weeks ago, the House passed the 
Postal Revision Act of 1962, the chief 
purpose of which is to abate or eliminate 
the recurring deficits in the operations 
of the Post Office Department. 

In the hearings last year on this act, 
and in discussions off the floor, there has 
been a lot of discussion about “junk 
mail.” This may be an inappropriate 
term, depending upon whether you are 
the sender or the receiver; but the term 
has come to be applied to all third class 
bulk mailings, and particularly to those 
which are sent to no addressee by name. 
In the bill which the House passed, the 
minimum bulk rate, as compared with 
what it was in 1950, has been increased 
by 150 percent. 

The justification is that the Govern- 
ment needs the additional money to run 
the Post Office Department. 

Under the circumstances, then, it 
seems particularly inappropriate, un- 
wise and unjustifiable for us as Members 
of Congress to use the franking privilege 
in a way that is extravagant. 

The amendment which I propose now 
would have the same effect as a bill 
which I introduced on February 15. It 
cancels the authority confirmed in the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1962, 
which became a law on September 30, 
1961, to send mail to “Occupant” at every 
address in every post office, on city car- 
rier routes and on rural routes, and to 
send it under the congressional frank. 

I never have used this type of mail. I 
believe that it is not used by a majority 
of the Members of this House. At a 
time when the postal deficit is a matter 
of such great concern to the Congress, it 
seems to me to be self-evident that it is 
up to us as Members to help eliminate it 
or to keep it within bounds by restrict- 
ing the use of the frank to what has been 
customary and acceptable throughout 
our history. 

If commercial firms want to send out 
tons of mail to “Occupants,” let them 
pay for it; but, under the terms of the 
amendment which I now propose, the 
Members of Congress will not do it. 

This amendment will clarify a situa- 
tion which is unsound from every stand- 


point. 

I plead that it is germane to the mat- 
ter now under consideration, to the same 
extent that the section headed “Penalty 
mail costs,” which was tacked on to the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1962, 
was held to be germane. Obviously, 
what this House can do, it also can undo. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to ask, is 
the gentleman going to extend that to 
the rural areas as well as to the urban 
areas? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARY. All we did was to give 
the urban Representatives the same 
privilege that the rural Representatives 
have enjoyed for a long time. Frankly, 
I think it should be uniform. If we are 
going to take it away from one, then it 
ought to be taken away from the other. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I agree with 
the gentleman 100 percent, it should be 
uniform to everyone; and, as far as I 
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am concerned, we should strike the 
whole thing out. 

Mr. CONTE. I want to state for the 
record that I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the legislative branch appro- 
priation bill when it comes to the House 
for consideration, and I hope that a 
point of order will not be raised against 
it. We should be allowed to work our 
will here on the House floor. No one 
raised a point of order last year when 
this amendment was inserted in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill; therefore 
it should not be raised now. If that is 
defeated, I understand Senator WIL- 
LIAMs of Delaware intends to amend the 
postal rate bill to repeal this provision. 
If it is successful, I will support that 
amendment when it comes to the House. 
I hope my colleague will join me. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I have intro- 
duced a bill to do just that. It is my 
understanding the bill is being referred 
to the legislative committee of the 
House. I would hope that the legisla- 
tive committee might come up with a 
legislative recommendation so that we 
will not have to ask the Appropriations 
Committee always to legislate on appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. CONTE. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. I would like to 
see the Members of the House given the 
opportunity to work their will on this, 
to have debate here and a rolicall on 
this particular measure. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to com- 
mend the committee for the work it has 
done on this bill, and I should particu- 
larly like to congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
on the point he has just made. I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor along with 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SEELY-Brown] to repeal this diabolical 
provision that crept into the law over 
a year ago. I come from an urban area, 
and I can assure the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia I would be pleased 
to accept his suggestion on this and to 
limit it to urban areas if that would as- 
sure repeal of the measure that was 
slipped through the House over a year 
ago. In any event, it seems to me this 
occupant mail privilege is an abuse of 
the franking privilege. It does not per- 
form a public service and the public has 
a right to be angry and exercised over 
its continued use. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that the use of the frank is 
an important and valuable right and the 
Members of Congress are expected to 
keep their constituents informed. Nev- 
ertheless, this massive attack upon the 
Post Office and upon the public, as if it 
was something that was equivalent to 
third-class junk mail, that we discussed 
quite frankly in the postal rate increase, 
is not appropriate at all in the House of 
Representatives or for the individual 
Members thereof. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 
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Mr. GARY. I just want to say that 
instead of this having been slipped into 
the law last year, it has been in the law 
since 1799. Insofar as the Congressmen 
representing urban areas are concerned, 
it was changed by administrative fiat, 
and the only change that was made last 
year was to restore to the Representa- 
tives of urban areas the same right that 
the Representatives of rural areas have 
continued to enjoy. 

Mr. CONTE. I say this was changed 
by administrative order, rule, or regula- 
tion by the administration because it had 
been abused, and that is what my whole 
argument is about. I agree with the 
chairman that we should not have it for 
rural areas and not urban areas. I think 
the whole thing ought to be taken off 
the books, not only for Congressmen but 
also for the general public. I have never 
received so much mail from people all 
over the United States as I have in re- 
gard to this issue. For instance, yester- 
day I received a letter from a lady in 
Oklahoma, who lived in the country, and 
she saiti: 

There is nothing that burns me up more 
in the morning than to go down to the mail 
box and have all of this junk mail drop out 
on the ground. I cannot find a personal 
letter among all this junk mail. 


She is 100 percent right. Anybody that 
does not have the time or the dignity 
to put a name and address on an en- 
velope, deserves the filing of his letter in 
the circular file in my office. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that the 
officials of the Post Office Department 
stated before our committee several 
times, not only under this administra- 
tion but the last administration, that 
mail so addressed could be delivered 
cheaper than if you addressed it indi- 
vidually? That is in the record. 

Mr. CONTE. Ido not recall that. It 
may be in the record. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Would you yield so 
that I could ask the distinguished chair- 
man if the administrations, both the 
present and the former, have said that 
mail so addressed could be delivered 
cheaper than you could if you addressed 
it individually? Is that true, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. GARY. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONTE. Well, let me say that 
two wrongs do not make a right. How 
could any Congressman send out a mil- 
lion and a half pieces of mail that he 
has to address individually? It is im- 
possible. For one thing, he could not 
finance such a large project. When you 
merely mark the envelope with “Occu- 
pant” and the city or the town and send 
it out, you can easily flood your district. 
That is why I am opposed to it. It is 
being abused, and it may hurt our frank- 
ing privilege, a longstanding privilege 
which I think is a good thing and serves 
a very useful purpose. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what information there 
is about penalty mail. I have been 
getting complaints from constituents 
about receiving a lot of propaganda from 
bureaus and departments downtown 
through the mail that they regard as 
junk mail. 

Can the gentleman give me any infor- 
mation as to whether or not the penalty 
mail privilege is being abused by the 
bureaucracy? 

Mr. CONTE. It could be so. I do not 
have any evidence of this, but it could 
be so. I would be glad to look into that 
phase with the gentleman. I do not 
think anyone should abuse the mailing 
privilege. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLIKEN]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the House, I would like to 
compliment the chairman of this 
committee, Mr. Gary, and the minority 
leader, Mr. PILLION. They have done 
an excellent job in paring this hill down 
to the bone. I wonder if the people 
realize that these are services which the 
Federal Government gives to the public 
and which are absolutely necessary? 
This includes the delivery of the mail, 
the operations of the Coast Guard, the 
operations of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and the operations of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and many others. These 
operations are vital to the American 
public. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of this 
committee has gone over this bill, item 
by item, and I am sure that if there were 
any opportunity to cut it, he would have 
done it. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with some 
of the other Members here who have 
spoken about not balancing our budget 
and how much we will be in the red at 
the end of this year. But there are 
many other places in the Federal Gov- 
ernment where we should start to pare 
and save money. It has just come to my 
attention in the last few days that we 
spend in this country $250 million a 
year to put agricultural lime on ground 
that is not being used. Now, there is a 
place where we should start to cut, and 
not in the Bureau of Narcotics, not in 
the Coast Guard, and not in the delivery 
of the mail which goes to the public. 
Everyone in this country benefits from 
those services. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the committee and the again 
on the wonderful job they have done. I 
hope that the Members of the House 
will support this bill. If they want to 
cut appropriations bills, they should 
look at some of the welfare programs 
such as this $250 million for agricul- 
tural lime. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to emphasize, and to express 
my support of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s proposed modernization program 
for fiscal year 1963. As the Postmaster 
General and other Department officials 
explained during their presentation to 
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the Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
Department is shifting the emphasis of 
its program from building a large num- 
ber of small offices to building a relative- 
ly small number of major offices. 

This revised direction, it seems to me, 

makes a great deal of sense. During 
the last several years of the former ad- 
ministration and the first year of the 
present administration, an impressive 
number of new postal facilities have 
been constructed. According to the 
Department, the major portion of the 
backlog of needed facilities in smaller 
communities has now been eliminated. 
From our own experience in the Sixth 
Congressional District of New Jersey, 
this is largely true. We have been rela- 
tively successful in recent years in 
meeting the more urgent needs of our 
communities for new and improved 
postal facilities. Although there re- 
main a few instances where new build- 
ings are needed, I expect these needs 
can be handled without requiring a con- 
tinuation of the crash program of the 
past. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems undeniable that the area in which 
greatest progress can now be made in 
improving’ mail handling is in the larger 
cities where the heaviest volume of mail 
is concentrated. On the basis of volume 
alone, it would appear that increased 
efficiency and greater economies, in pro- 
portion to dollar investment in new facil- 
ities, can be realized in the larger post 
offices. In many cases, the physical 
plant is obsolete, facilities outmoded, and 
working space crowded beyond all rea- 
sonableness. 

To refer again to my own experience, 
I would cite the Elizabeth, N.J., post 
office as a particularly bad example of 
obsolescence and overcrowding. Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee will recall the 
testimony they received on this post of- 
fice during the hearings held on the 
pending bill, testimony which I can con- 
firm from firsthand experience and 
from many conversations with our Eliza- 
beth postmaster and with many postal 
employees. 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, the Elizabeth 
post office is so crowded that postal 
workers are compelled to utilize base- 
ment space intended and equipped only 
for storage purposes. Ventilation is 
totally inadequate, consisting of two 
small windows for a space of more than 
30,000 square feet. The opening for a 
coal chute is located in this area and 
coal dust permeates the atmosphere and 
creates distinctly unhealthy working 
conditions. ‘Throughout the building, 
people and equipment are so crammed 
together that it is impossible for anyone 
to work efficiently. 

The carrier section, for example, is 
necessarily so small that the men are 
impeded by the mail sacks to the point 
where they find conditions actually haz- 
ardous. The building’s elevator is un- 
dependable. Parking areas and loading 
platforms are entirely inadequate. 
Plumbing and electrical wiring are in 
bad shape. 

In summary, the 52 years in which 
this building has served the postal needs 
of Elizabeth and its surrounding com- 
munities have taken their inevitable 
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toll. With the volume of mail and par- 
cel post increasing daily, it is all too 
evident that nothing less than a compre- 
hensive renovation and expansion of 
existing facilities, or construction of an 
entirely new building, will enable the 
Elizabeth post office to provide the 
Service which our people have a right to 
expect. 

I feel certain that our Elizabeth post 
office situation is duplicated in other 
large cities. And I hope that, if Con- 
gress will provide the necessary funds 
and support, the Post Office Department 
will begin immediately to bring these 
facilities up to the level of operating 
efficiency which is required to meet the 
demands of the 1960’s. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the first appropriation bill for this 
fiscal year. For that reason I desire to 
make afew comments upon what I think 
is the failure of the Congress to dis- 
charge its responsibility over Federal 
expenditures in the appropriations 
process. 

Here we are faced with a bill which 
carries $148 million more than we spent 
last year for the operations of the agen- 
cies covered in the bill. I appreciate the 
fact that the Treasury Department and 
the Post Office Department are revenue- 
producing agencies. I also appreciate 
the fact that probably a good deal of 
the increase is built in from other action 
that the Congress has taken. But my 
concern is not with this bill. Maybe 
that is the reason this bill was brought 
out first. I do not know about the strat- 
egy. 

I must say that over the years I have 
been impressed with the inability of a 
Member of the House who is not a mem- 
ber of the committee to propose an in- 
telligent reduction in proposed appropri- 
ations, Here we have 1,142 pages of 
hearings of this committee. I am not 
saying one thing critical of these mem- 
bers, I sympathize with their arduous 
work, sitting day after day, listening to 
the self-serving statements of those who 
are to spend the money. Here we have 
1,142 pages of testimony of the bureau- 
crats who want to spend the money. 
They come down here to the Capitol 
with all of their witnesses, with all of 
their studies and fully armed by the re- 
sult of many man-hours of study and 
work in the budget preparation process 
that has gone on over the weeks, months, 
and perhaps even years, and we are try- 
ing to deal with the representations and 
claims of a huge bureaucracy with our 
bare hands. 

It is about time the Congress of the 
United States equipped itself to go into 
these subjects and see whether or not 
the requests for money are really justi- 
fied. I am confident that not only in 
this agency but in all the other agencies 
of the Government there are vast 
quantities of fat which could be cut out 
if we had the tools, the instruments, 
through proper management studies and 
proper investigative assistance to go into 
their operations and their proposed ex- 
penditures. We could save the Ameri- 
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can people many times the cost of such 
an investigative instrumentality. 

I think the Congress ought to meet 
this problem head on and discharge its 
responsibility to the American people to 
see that no more than is necessary is 
expended in these vast Federal programs. 

Until we start cutting appropriations 
we cannot do anything about reducing 
taxes and we cannot do anything about 
preventing the public debt from going 
higher and higher and higher. 

As long as those who want to expend 
the money are the only ones who are 
heard, and as long as their statements 
and their representations are not effec- 
tively screened and challenged, we will 
not be able to discharge our responsi- 
bility to the American people. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute to respond to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to state 
that I agree with the gentleman com- 
pletely. We do lack the tools, we do 
lack the personnel, we do lack the ma- 
chinery properly to examine into the 
appropriations that come before us. We 
try to do the best we can but we are 
faced with an array of experts who come 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and offer almost a theatrical produc- 
tion in their self-serving declarations 
and claims to the Congress. We find 
very often that their figures are com- 
pletely inaccurate, and sometimes, we 
think, almost deliberately so. 

I think the gentleman has made a very 
good point and that we should in this 
Congress better prepare ourselves prop- 
erly to examine into the need for these 
appropriations. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has made a very fine contri- 
bution to this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to offer some tables for the Recorp, per- 
mission to do which I have already 
obtained in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to point out to the Committee what 
I regard as a very dangerous trend. I 
refer to the inexorable increase in the 
power, controls, and dominance of the 
Federal role in this Union of sovereign 
States. Frankly, I do not regard what 
I have to say as a partisan matter. I 
do think it is a subject that the Appro- 
priations Committee and the House must 
come to grips with. This is the first 
regular money bill this year and, while 
I have no particular quarrel with most 
of the items in the bill before us, I do 
think that we could wisely look at some 
of the facts, problems, and responsibili- 
ities before us. 

From the Bureau of the Census we 
glean these interesting figures: 
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And, here are some interesting figures 
dealing with the total taxes paid on a 
per capita basis. These are as near to 
the above dates as possible: 


Total per capita tar burden 


Date State and Federal | Total 
local 
$36.49 $67.12 
49. 88 64.40 
36. 92 96. 03 
Dee, 123. 06 503. 51 
C 109.22 579.19 


This table is not as complete as I 
would like, but it does indicate the 
trend. 
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A third of a century has seen the num- 
ber of Federal employees increase by 
nearly 2 million from 589,000 to over 2 
million. Or, take the last 3 years: Actu 
total Federal employment for fiscal year 
1961, which ended only last June 30, was 
2,407,029. The estimate for fiscal 1962, 
which will close this coming June 30, is 
2,492,345, an increase of 85,316 people. 
The estimate for next year, according to 
the table on page 41 of the 
unabridged budget report, as I have al- 
ready pointed out—total civilian Federal 
employees, 1963—is 2,538,390. That is 
an increase of 131,361 employees between 
last June and estimated for June 1963, 

At this point, I wish to insert the com- 
plete table: 


Summary of civilian employment in the executive branch 


Description 


Executive Office of the President 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce. 


FFT 1. 


Department of State 
Agency for International Development.. 
Peace Corps. 


Housing and Home Finance Agen 
National Aeronautics and Space A 
Veterans Administration. 


2, 767 1,661 1, 564 
102, 557 110, 934 116, 388 
30, 337 30, 798 32,773 
012,375 | 1,037,018 | 1,029,069 
30, 032 31, 445 31, 562 
70, 335 78, 028 82, 669 
59, 458 64, 762 70, 157 
31, 262 31, 997 32, 671 
7,491 8, 642 8, 956 
582, 447 593, 265 608, 729 
23, 814 24, 038 24, 221 
14, 906 16, 219 16, 059 
2% 2 | ga 
6, 846 6, 923 7, 035 
42, 838 45, 118 48, 959 
20, 944 82, 844 34, 521 
11, 507 13, 607 14, 981 
17,471 22, 000 26, 300 
174, 110 177, 860 178, 976 
76, 335 81, 649 81, 832 


Estimated change, 


As of June 30 June 1963 com 4 
with— ri 


$ 
g 


1 Consists of civilian employment for military functions and military 


2 ory ea frond for Panama Canal Zone Government, 
cluded in “Other agencies” below. 


emp! 
the month of J 


assistance, 
Panama Canal Company, and U.S. Soldiers’ Home is in- 


j . bates funds, some are paid from trust funds; 
and in the case of some agencies, the table includes employees who are paid from other funds outsi 
In accordance with definitions of the Civil 


Source: Figures taken from table 9, p. 41, the Budget for 1963, 


This table shows the total civilian em- 
ployment. The figures for 1961, please 
note, are actual; 1962 is close to actual; 
1963 is estimated and the total is 
affected by House cuts in the bill before 
us. It is interesting for those of us who 
have served on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the last two decades or so 
to ponder the modernization and the 
mechanization of all departments. 
When I first was assigned to this com- 
mittee, the Post Office, for instance, 
was pretty much in the horse-and-buggy 
stage. Today we have made great 
strides in mechanization. Mailsters, 
live-belt carriers, the employment of 
electronic machinery and various other 
magic mechanisms have been designed 
and employed to speed up activities and 
reduce the workload. 

This is not alone true in funds granted 
to the Post Office and the Treasury De- 
partments, but to every department. 
Yet, total personnel continues to climb. 
I have heard justifications for this par- 
adox—more people, more communities, 


more requests for Federal services, more 
programs passed by the Congress, et 
cetera, but I submit that it is a field that 
needs serious and understanding explo- 
ration. In my opinion, such a study 
could disclose a most disturbing trend 
directly affecting the Republic. 

I am one who believes in article X of 
the Constitution: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Yet the trend of centralized govern- 
ment continues. Too often, as I ob- 
serve, at least, the legislative proposals 
that come before us are subtle invasions 
of the powers and the responsibilities 
of State governments. 

It is true that the Constitution in sec- 
tion 8 gives the Federal Government the 
specific powers to “borrow money on the 
credit of the United States” and to “coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standards of 
weights and measures.” One might add 
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another power reserved for the Federal 
Government: “The power to bankrupt 
the United States if sound fiscal policies 
are not followed.” 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s statement of May 25, 
1961: 

If we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar, it will 
be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards; and, I must request the coopera- 
tion of the Congress in this regard—to re- 
frain from adding funds to programs, de- 
sirable as they may be, to the budget. 


Wars and depressions have contrib- 
uted to the growth of our Federal debt 
from some $25 billion in 1920 to $300 
billion today, but they have done more 
than that. They have seen a subtle 
softening of the once jealous guarding 
of the sovereignty of the several States. 

To me, that is a dangerous trend of 
the first water. Certainly if we are to 
follow prudent fiscal policies, we should 
recognize first whether a given program 
for progress should not be locally or 
State financed. The trend to ignore this 
potential and to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment finance and dominate every- 
thing, in my opinion, is dangerous. 

There is an item in this bill to fund an 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Presumably this 
Commission could be effective in point- 
ing out this trend and take the lead, in 
the name of sound balance, in correcting 
it. But I have seen no such counsel 
emanating from this source. Quite the 
contrary. I have had members of this 
Commission urge me to vote for steps 
that would further increase the domi- 
nance of the Federal Government and 
further becloud the powers, dignity, and 
responsibilities of State and local gov- 
ernments. 

We need all we have in this age—a 
strong and solvent Federal Government 
solidly supported by virile States, as in- 
dependent within their borders as good 
management by progressive local gov- 
ernments can provide. Anything that 
tends to weaken our States can give us 
but one form of Central Government, 
and that no thinking American should 
applaud. ) 

Now let us turn to our Federal Gov- 
ernment and see some of the proper 
challenges before it. 

There is the challenge of space and I 
believe we are meeting it. There is the 
military challenge in a changing world 
of revolution, I believe we are meeting 
that. There is the economic challenge 
in a world fast recovering from the trag- 
edies and destruction of World War II. 

Specifically, there is the challenge of 
the European Common Market. It has 
been a good market for us. None of us 
wishes to lose it. 

Again, this brings me back to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s May 25 statement: 

If we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar, it will 


be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards, 


Here I would merely restate what I 
said at the beginning and to urge this 
Committee and the Congress to live 
within our means so that our progress 
is not throttled, our defense is not em- 
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barrassed, and our trade at home and 
abroad can remain competitive. We do 
need an actual increase of $2 to $3 bil- 
lion in our exports, for instance, if we 
are to overcome our balance of payments 
deficit on an annua! basis. 

At this point I would like to insert a 
comprehensive article by Henry C. Wal- 
lich, professor of economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, in which article he warns us that 
“the dollar deficit is one that must not 
run wild.” This article, from last Sun- 
day’s Washington Post, is worth reading. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


DOLLAR DEFICIT Is ONE THAT MustNn’t RUN 
Wiro 

There is a simple answer when someone 
begins to complain about the deficit: ask 
him which deficit he means, the budget 
deficit or the balance-of-payments deficit. 
Require him to define his terms: “You 
name it, we have it.” 

The budget deficit this year is $7 billion; 
the balance-of-payments deficit, $2.4 billion. 
If the President is right (and lucky), there 
will be no budget deficit next year, but the 
President will be very lucky indeed if the 
next balance-of-payments deficit is not big- 
ger than the last. 

Though the balance-of-payments deficit is 
currently much the smaller, it is much the 
more insidious. What a string of budget 
deficits would do to the dollar is a question 
about which reasonable men may differ. It 
would probably depend on circumstances. 
There is very little difference of opinion on 
what a string of balance-of-payments deficits 
of any size would do to the dollar. It would 
mean collapse. 


LIKE CHECKING ACCOUNT 


The balance of payments sometimes is 
discussed as if it were a profit and loss ac- 
count, with surplus signifying a profit; 
deficit, a loss. If that were the case, all 
countries would of course be seeking to have 
surpluses all the time. Fortunately, it is a 
wrong analogy. 

The balance of payments is one of those 
rare terms in economics which mean—al- 
most, not quite—what they say. It is the 
balance resulting from the international 
expenditures and receipts of the Nation. 
Its closest analogy is a checking account. 

The United States spends money abroad 
by buying a long shopping list of goods; its 
citizens travel and obtain other services; 
it gives foreign aid, keeps troops, pays pen- 
sions and acquires profitable investments 
abroad. On the other hand, the United 
States gets money from abroad by selling 
goods, rendering various services and ob- 
taining an income on its investments. 

Expenditures are debited to the checking 
account; receipts are credited. The cash 
balance in the account is symbolized by 
U.S. gold holdings. When there is a balance- 
of-payment surplus, the gold goes up. When 
there is a deficit, it goes down. For some 
time now, the gold has been going down. 

There is an important qualification. The 
United States pays for its deficit not only 
in gold; it also pays by issuing IO U’s. The 
United States has covered some $5 billion of 
the deficit of the last 4 years by paying out 
that much gold, but it has covered the re- 
maining $8 billion by going into debt. 

In contrast to what happens in a store, 
where the sales clerk asks, “Cash or charge?” 
the decision to pay gold or issue I O U’s is 
not up to the United States but to the 
foreigner. The United States pays inter- 
est on what it owes to foreign countries or 
individuals if they choose to leave their 
money here. Many countries therefore pre- 
fer not to take gold for their surplus with 
the United States, but to keep the dollars 
they receive in the United States. 

In this way, the United States in the 
last 4 years has avoided paying $8 billion 
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in gold. But it faces withdrawal of this 
and other foreign-owned money—and of the 
funds of Americans as well—if people should 
cease to trust the dollar. 

The decline in the U.S. international cash 
balance has been very substantial by these 
figures. That does not necessarily mean that 
the United States has lived beyond its means. 
In fact, the country has acquired, through 
investment abroad, income-earning assets 
that exceed substantially the loss of gold and 
increase in foreign dollar balances. But 
these investments are not liquid, and in an 
emergency the Nation could not count on 
being able to use them quickly. 


BIG STEPS BLOCKED 


Foreign countries have made it pretty 
clear to the U.S. Government that their con- 
fidence in the dollar has been stretched about 
as far as it will go. They are reluctant to 
have additional dollar-I O U’s unloaded on 
them as a result of further deficits. The 
United States, on the other hand, is reluctant 
to lose more gold because a reduction in the 
gold backing of the dollar would weaken 
confidence still further. Hence it is urgent 
to put an end to the deficit. 

The first thing that comes to mind, natu- 
rally, is to cut some of the Nation’s inter- 
national expenditures. Unfortunately, it 
immediately appears that there is a hitch 
to almost everything big that could be done. 

To cut imports by raising tariffs or through 
other restrictions would invite certain re- 
taliation. Since the United States exports 
more than it imports, it has more to lose 
from reciprocal trade restrictions than to 
gain. To cut troop pay by pulling back the 
troops would fatally weaken the Nation's 
military posture. 

Cutting foreign aid would not help much, 
quite aside from the damage to our inter- 
national position, because most of the aid is 
given in the form of American products or 
is otherwise tied to purchase here. Foreign 
investments could be stopped, but they are 
already earning more each year than they 
cost and over the years the net gain from 
them will increase. Tourism could not be 
restrained without inventing an elaborate 
system of currency controls that would put 
an end to the use of the dollar as an inter- 
national currency. 

A great many minor means of saving dol- 
lars abroad or earning more from foreigners 
are of course open: some savings on troop 
pay and foreign aid can always be made; 
foreigners can be induced to travel and in- 
vest in the United States. It is easy to put 
together pages and pages of good ideas, but 
in dollar terms there is only one thing that 
really amounts to anything: to export more. 

The United States must sell more abroad. 
There is no question that the foreigner has 
the money; he has been getting it through 
the American balance-of-payments deficit. 
The obstacle is inadequate competitiveness 
of American products. Competitive after a 
fashion we are; how else would American 
exports exceed imports? But the margin of 
competitiveness is not sufficient. 

The United States needs some 82 to $3 bil- 
lion a year more exports, in relation to im- 
ports, than it now has. That would solve the 
problem. But the continuation of this small 
deficiency puts the dollar in jeopardy, pre- 
vents the administration from taking active 
measures to increase employment and slows 
down the whole economy. 

To make American exports more competi- 
tive, prices must come down or at least must 
be held constant while prices abroad crift 
upward. There are other factors, such as 
improved design, credit, service, and selling, 
but price is the big one. The way to keep 
prices in line is to keep wages from advanc- 
ing too fast. 

Public pressure against price increases is 
necessary, too, to keep profits from advanc- 
ing sharply if wages slow down. But since 
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profits amount to only about 4.5 percent of 
the sales of manufacturing corporations, 
Wages obviously are the key factor. 

The President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has suggested that wage boosts re- 
main within a limit that may be interpreted 
as 2.4 percent. If the Nation succeeds in 
doing that, it has a fair chance of working 
out of its balance-of-payments problem. If 
it doesn't the dollar will be in jeopardy and 
our means of maintaining our international 
posture will be inadequate and efforts to in- 
crease employment at home will suffer. 


Another field where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a vast responsibility is the 
position, the responsibilities, and the im- 
portance of American labor as we face 
the competitive future. There is a dan- 
ger that we price ourselves out of mar- 
kets or at least reduce our exports and 
increase our balance payments deficit by 
reason of ascending costs. 

A little over a month ago President 
Kennedy said, “I regret it“ when told of 
the 25-hour basic workweek just nego- 
tiated by the Electrical Workers in New 
York City. Now we have other great 
unions fishing in the same pond.. The 
3 workweek has become a common 
goal. 

From the U.S. News & World Report 
of February 5, 1962, we read the follow- 
ing: 

Following the President’s lead, on Janu- 
ary 25 Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
said: “I think we are going to have to pro- 
duce and work harder, rather than wor 
less and producing less.” He stated that he 
was very definitely against a 5-hour day. 


From the same article we read: 


The same stand was taken, also on Janu- 
ary 25, by Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
In testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, he sounded warning 
that any broad trend toward a 25-hour week, 
such as that obtained by New York's Elec- 
trical Workers, would result in “very sub- 
stantial pressure” on prices and could lead 
to inflation. 

There is work to be done here by the Fed- 


eral Government. 

From last Sunday’s “The Passing 
Scene,” by William S. White, printed in 
the Washington Star, is an article en- 
titled “Goldberg Is a Man in the Mid- 
dle.” When we consider the economic 
challenge facing our Nation, this too 
makes interesting reading. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Big labor is discovering an unpleasant 
fact of life. This is that big labor's ex-pri- 
vate lawyer, Arthur Goldberg, has a different 
client now—the United States of America. 

When Arthur Goldberg, onetime general 
counsel to the old CIO and then special 
counsel to the merged AFL-CIO, became 
President Kennedy’s Secretary of Labor, hal- 
lelujahs were heard in what the old labor 
fellows called the temples of labor. 

The assumption was that labor would now 
have a special “in” with this man who—in a 
phrase once used by old John L. Lewis in an- 
other connection—had so long “supped at 
labor's table.“ 

The assumption never was a sound one to 
those outside labor who knew Mr. Goldberg 
simply as a professional man. These people 
were quite sure that while Labor Attorney 
Goldberg had been one thing, Public Official 
Goldberg would be another thing, altogether. 
In the old job he had been necessarily to a 
special advocate for one side in the eco- 
nomic struggles in this country. 
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In the new job, he has rightly reckoned 
that his new duty is to look after the legiti- 
mate interests of labor, but above and be- 
yond all this, to have care for the total eco- 
nomic interest of the country. 


JOB NOT ONE SIDED 


The famous criminal lawyer who occa- 
sionally takes a brief as a special prosecutor 
can be quite as tough in that role as he used 
to be in the other. Mr, Goldberg is not, of 
course, prosecuting labor, or anything of the 
sort, He is simply saying that he has not 
become the President’s minister on labor- 
management affairs in order to act as a kind 
of brother-in-law to one side—the labor side. 

This has put him in growing difficulties 
with labor leaders and most particularly with 
the most powerful of them all, George 
Meany, president of the combined AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Meany is angry at Mr, Goldberg’s recent 
public warning that Government mediation 
would be no mere exercise in letting some 
George decide it all—whether this George 
be either labor or management, 

The Secretary, indeed, is saying that what- 
ever persuasive power the Government has 
will be directed, in major industrial disputes, 
to asserting the public interests as a higher 
interest than that of either labor or man- 
agement. This vast third party—the pub- 
lic—has a new lawyer here,-too. 

THE CORE OF HIs PLAN 

What Mr. Goldberg is after is to help shape 
labor-management settlements in the basic 
industries, steel and autos, for examples, in 
such a way as to check inflation—but also 
foot dragging and clock watching by labor, 
itself. This latter is not a highly popular 
union doctrine. All the same, it is at the 
core of Mr. Goldberg's plan. 

For he is not happy, and the President 18 
not happy that American industry is clearly 
not as competitive as it ought to be with 
some types of foreign industry, sometimes 
because American labor scales are too high 
for the amount of goods turned out. 

He is trying to assist the President's bipar- 
tisan world trade policy by making sure, 
wherever he can, that our forthcoming trade 
association with the European Common Mar- 
ket will not put American industry at com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

He expects, and will get, no loud or early 
cheers from big management, which at the 
moment is not excessively fond of him, 
either. He is a man in the middle here. His 
hope can only be that at length enlightened 
labor and enlightened management will 
agree that all are better off if both sides 
show some restraint and get on with the job 
of improving American production—and so 
increasing jobs and buying power and total 
national strength. 


As societies are counted, we are a 
young nation. Grand and favorable 
combinations of industry, morality, pol- 
itical freedoms and resources have nur- 
tured our growth to world leadership. 
We must nurture, protect, and keep 
bright these qualities in New Concord, 
Ohio, in Salem and Wenatchee. They 
must command every consideration and 
respect in Albany and Springfield, in 
Richmond and Sacramento. They must 
be understood and shine upon the Na- 
tion’s shield in Washington, D.C. 

Our Nation is not an accident, and in 
any concert we share with other nations 
let us humbly recognize our position by 
our beginnings. 

Let us pray for clear sight and insight 
as we face the future. Let us remember 
as we move forward that in Proverbs we 
are warned: 


Pride goeth before destruction and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 
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Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1963 to come before us. This is but 
1 of 15 or more such bills that will be 
presented to us this session by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. In terms 
of the dollar amounts that will be car- 
ried in subsequent measures, the bill 
presently under consideration is rela- 
tively minor. 

But, however minor the pending bill, 
of major importance is our approach to 
it. Of major importance is whether we 
intend to scrutinize this bill and every 
such bill, large or small, with a view to 
saving every single dollar that can be 
saved. This is the test which will be 
made of us over and over again as econ- 
omy amendments are offered and amend- 
ments to increase items are proposed. 

A few days ago we were obliged to pass 
a bill to increase the debt ceiling by $2 
billion. This was done so that we would 
or could be in the position of honoring 
our obligations. This increase in the 
public debt ceiling was made necessary 
because we failed to act wisely, prudent- 
ly, and frugally on the appropriation 
bills we passed last year for fiscal 1962. 

The action we take on this appropria- 
tion bill for the next fiscal year, and all 
the others to follow, will determine 
whether we will again be confronted with 
the debt ceiling problem. We all know 
that the so-called balanced budget sub- 
mitted by the President at-the opening 
of this session was a mere fiction. It was 
a political budget, wholly unrealistic, 
based on a hope and a prayer there 
would be an increase in revenue and no 
international crisis. The administration 
has already indicated that it will ask for 
a further increase of $8 billion in the 
debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, we must put first things 
first. Let us begin now—on this first ap- 
propriation bill—to eliminate items of 
expenditure unnecessary and to defer 
that which can readily be deferred. 

Our country’s future is at stake. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have listened very carefully to the 
chairman of the committee with his 
views as expressed regarding the Coast 
Guard and the need for a plan on vessels 
and new installations. I share these 
feelings. This is a most excellent and 
necessary idea. Organization and plan- 
ning are good business. It makes sense, 
I accept this as a principle. 

Those of us who have various projects 
under the Coast Guard want to know 
where we stand. Many of us do have 
projects in our congressional districts. 
I have one, for example, at Bodega Bay, 
Calif., near which 15 lives were lost 
lately, 4 in the last 2 months. It in- 
volves 135 miles of inadequately pro- 
tected coastline during storms. Its 
southwest channel is the only one with 
rescue access and includes the Golden 
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Gate at San Francisco. It is an excel- 
lent project. In fact, the local govern- 
ment share of $125,000 of a $279,000 
Federal portion is forthcoming. This is 
a high percentage. It is a good project. 
The chairman of the committee has so 
indicated. But more than that I am 
here in support of the principle. 

That principle is—the Treasury De- 
partment should have a good plan, then 
come down here and defend it so that 
we in Congress may know where we stand 
on these matters of vessels and naviga- 
tion projects in the Coast Guard. 

I want to commend the committee for 
taking this step. I shall support their 
insistance on a proper program because 
I know in the long run it is the best 
policy for all of us. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remaining time on this side to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass MAN]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to assure my friends on both sides 
of the aisle that before this congressional 
session is adjourned we will give them 
an excellent opportunity to reduce ap- 
propriations requests. But, this partic- 
ular bill is a little different than the 
usual appropriation bill in that this is 
also a revenue-producing measure. 

Four agencies that must produce rev- 
enue to help finance our Government are 
covered by this appropriation. They are 
the mint, which brings in revenue from 
the minting of coins; the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, which brings in revenues exceeding 
costs; the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the postal service. So, if we expect these 
departments and agencies to operate 
effectively and to help produce the rev- 
enues necessary to operate a $93 billion 
Government, then we must provide them 
with adequate operating funds. 

I want to commend the very able 
chairman for bringing in such a soundly 
developed bill. It has been my privilege 
to serve on this subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] for 14 years. He is 
exceptionally able and completely con- 
scientious. He goes into the details of 
this bill very carefully, and it is rather 
difficult to find very much of significance 
to talk about after the gentleman from 
Virginia has finished his comprehensive 
presentation. 

I want also to express my regard and 
high esteem for the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION]. I have never 
known a member of the committee to 
make a more conscientious and effective 
contribution to any bill than that which 
is made in this item by the distinguished 
and able senior minority member, the 
gentleman from New York. 

So, I think that, overall, we have a 
sound and sensible bill here. I think the 
reductions which were made are just 
about as far as the chairman and the 
committee could reasonably go in the 
circumstances and under the conditions 
prevailing. Therefore, I ask support for 
and approval of the recommendations 
which have been presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 

Salaries and expenses 
For necessary expenses of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, including services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 


(5 U.S.C. 55a); and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; $4,580,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as others have said, 
this is the first regular appropriation 
bill to come before the House in this 
session. For that reason I would like 
to read briefly from a statement made 
by President Kennedy to his Cabinet 
officers and other heads of major Gov- 
ernment agencies on October 26, 1961. 
Let me quote from that statement: 

The Congress has on many occasions made 
it clear that appropriations are only a ceil- 
ing, not a mandate to spend, and that de- 
partment and agency heads are not required 
to spend every dollar appropriated. Accord- 
ingly, I have asked each of you to exercise 
the maximum care in scrutinizing all expen- 
ditures, tightening requirements, postponing 
the initiation of deferrable projects, and 
phasing out any acceleration of spending 
which was instituted as an antirecession 
measure. 

Iam especially desirous that new programs 
or expansions of existing programs be under- 
taken with caution and deliberation, to 
make sure that sound criteria are used, care- 
ful plans are laid, and minimum funds are 
spent. I much prefer that obligational au- 
thority remain uncommitted where there is 
any doubt that expenditures would yield 
substantial returns to the national interest. 

Iam also especially desirous that the num- 
ber of Government employees be limited to 
the minimum consistent with getting the 
job done. There is no question that employ- 
ment can be held substantially below the 
levels which would be possible under the 
funds authorized by the Congress, if strong 
efforts are made to achieve increases in pro- 
ductivity and efficiency, to use better tech- 
niques of management and production, and 
to staff each activity with only the minimum 
number of employees needed to carry out our 
objectives. I expect each of you to make 
such efforts. 


Now, what do we have? The President 
sent to the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, for 
these two departments and the White 
House a request for $5,575,386,000, which 
was $262,528,000 above the spending for 
last year. This is his idea of economy, 
apparently. 

Mr. Chairman, let us turn to the 
“sound criteria” as evidenced by the 
committee report. Let us look first at 
page 10 of the report. What does the 
subcommittee say on page 10 with re- 
spect to employment promotions—the 
so-called blue-ribbon program? 

This is another program on which the 
committee desires a full and complete report 
prior to the hearings next year. 


This clearly indicates dissatisfaction 
by the subcommittee with what has been 
going on. Let me say in passing that 
what you have done is increase spend- 
ing. You have cut what the President 
asked for, but you increased the bill 
almost $148 million above spending for 
the same purposes last year. 
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Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at 
another page of the committee report, 
page 13, which states: 

The committee proposes a reduction of 
$5,115,000 in order to allow more time for the 
establishment of a sound organization and 
development of firm plans before embark- 
ing on a larger program. 


Committee members did not like what 
was being done, and said so in plain 
language. I compliment you for doing it. 
But you turned right around and gave 
to these people $2,626,000 over and above 
what you gave them last year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I reiterate that 
here is President Kennedy saying to his 
Bureau of the Budget and department 
heads “You have got to cut, you have 
got to hold down; you have got to pro- 
duce sound criteria and planning to 
Congress,” and then demanding $262 
million more than for last year. I do 
not want to be unduly critical of the sub- 
committee, but you have not cut this 
bill to the extent that you should in 
view of the financial condition of the 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the President is talking 
out of both sides of his mouth when he 
says to his own Cabinet heads “Cut your 
requests for spending, and predicate 
your requests on sound programs,” and 
then sends a bloated budget to Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] made a 
very good point, and I think it is very 
apropos here. I think the cuts and re- 
ductions that were made here were made 
in accordance with and in line with the 
evidence and the facts before us. We 
do not have the machinery, we do not 
have the manpower, we do not have 
the personnel to determine and go back 
of the statements that are made by the 
people who come before us. I recognize 
what the gentleman is saying, and I 
agree with him, but we passed upon the 
facts we had before us, and I think this 
is a good, reasonable bill. But I do con- 
tend that we could probably make much 
greater reductions if we had manage- 
ment studies and the personnel needed 
to go into these matters. But that is 
an executive responsibility, not a legis- 
lative responsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement; but let me say to him 
that this bill increases by several thou- 
sand the number of employees in the 
Federal Government; at the same time 
it provides for the hiring of consultants 
to determine policy and otherwise tell 
department heads how to manage their 
departments and agencies. ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
again expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent for the gentleman 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
made the statement a few moments ago 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] is worth his weight 
in gold. I have not known a more dedi- 
cated Member of this House during my 
16 years of service here. But I would 
say to the gentleman that with an in- 
creasing population in the United States, 
the estimated mail deliveries projected 
into the fiscal year 1963 are going to rep- 
resent a larger percentage of increase 
than the increase in the amount of 
money provided. I think the gentleman 
will find that we are on the plus side 
in that the percentage of increase in 
money appropriated is less than the per- 
centage of increase in the number of 
pieces of mail that will be delivered, the 
number of income tax returns filed that 
must be audited, and so forth. So ana- 
lyzed on that realistic basis, this appro- 
priation really represents a reduction 
from the bill last year. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement, but I will say to him 
that this bill could have been cut at 
least to the level of last year. And I 
want to say again that it is impossible 
for me to understand why Congress 
spends millions upon automation in the 
Post Office Department, in the Internal 
Revenue Service, in the Treasury De- 
partment, as well as in many, many other 
agencies and departments of Govern- 
ment when it seems to result in only 
one thing—more employees on the pay- 
roll, more hiring by contract of people 
from outside to come in and tell those 
already on the payrolls how to run the 
Government. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mended for the Post Office Department 
this year a cut of $60,094,000. It is true 
we did approve $125 million more than 
we allowed last year; but $50 million of 
that is represented by automatic in- 
creases over which the Post Office De- 
partment and the Congress have no con- 
trol, because they are fixed by law. 

I well recall several years ago when 
we cut appropriations for the Post Office 
Department much less than this, on two 
different occasions the Postmaster Gen- 
eral threatened to curtail the service of 
the Post Office Department. He made a 
definite threat to this Congress, if we in- 
sisted on the cut, that he would have to 
discontinue a part of the postal service. 
I am happy to say that no such threat 
of that kind has been made by the Post- 
master General this year even though his 
cut is the largest that has ever been rec- 
ommended to the Congress. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 


Mr. HALEY. When the Postmaster 
General of this Nation made that threat 
to the Congress of the United States, we 
ought to have impeached him. 

Mr. GARY. I will say I did not vote 
with him, but the majority of the Con- 
gress did. I voted to stick by the com- 
mittee, but some of the Members of the 
Congress felt that they did not want to 
take any chance. I do not think the 
Congress wants to take any chances now 
about having its mail service curtailed. 
I do not think they will under this cut, 
but if any further cuts are made, as I 
have stated, we have an annual increase 
in the volume of the postal service and 
in order to meet that increase, we have 
to employ additional personnel. The 
Post Office Department has estimated 
that increase for next year at 4.9 per- 
cent. We think that is too high. At this 
time the present rate of increase is 2.1 
percent. We gave them the benefit of 
the doubt, and our figures are based on 
a 2.9-percent increase which is the same 
as we recommended for this year. I 
think it is sound and I trust that the 
House will accept our recommendation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is some- 
what presumptuous for me to get into 
this particular discussion. I am cer- 
tainly not here to criticize the work of 
the committee. I think basically this 
committee has done an outstanding job. 
I think what we are hearing here today 
is illustrative of what we are going to 
hear day after day as these various ap- 
propriation bills come before us. 

I will say this: I am of the opinion, as 
I look back and read some of the his- 
tory, no party or administration holds 
any priority or monopoly on dema- 
goguery or plain politics when it comes 
to things that have been said and some 
of the promises that have been made in 
previous campaigns. I was recently 
reading some very interesting statements 
that were made back in 1952 and 1956 
about what was going to happen to per- 
sonnel in Government and what was go- 
ing to happen to the budget and so on 
and so forth. So I was reminded of that 
today, as I heard some recitations about 
more recent candidates. I think in this 
particular bill we are discussing today, 
which after all deals with the only two 
revenue producing departments of gov- 
ernment, we may possibly be cutting out 
not only the fat, but the thing that con- 
cerns me is whether or not we may be 
cutting some muscle as well. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to be on 
the floor at the time that the able gentle- 
man from Virginia discussed the Internal 
Revenue Department. I am concerned 
about the personnel and the manpower 
situation in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, and I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman briefly to comment on the com- 
mittee’s feelings with reference to this 
so-called 9-year plan and the expansion 
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of personnel in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue because of my very grave con- 
cern that actually we do not have suffi- 
cient people at the present time to do the 
kind of job that is necessary. Of course, 
in line with what I understood to be the 
9-year plan of buildup of people in 
this Bureau, they had asked for approxi- 
mately 4,500 people and as a result the 
committee has cut that back to 1,600 
people. It is the gentleman’s idea that 
this 9-year program which the depart- 
ment is concerned with is, let us say, not 
a good one; or are you asking for addi- 
tional information on it? 

Mr. GARY. We think the 9-year pro- 
gram is too ambitious: We do not say it 
is not a good program, but we do think 
it is too ambitious and we do not think 
they will require the personnel that they 
have projected to accomplish that pro- 
gram. We feel that with the electronic 
data-processing machinery we have au- 
thorized them to purchase and to in- 
stall, they will not need as many per- 
sonnel as they think they will need. 

If the gentleman will read my re- 
marks, particularly with reference to the 
showing this year on the audits, it looks 
as though they are reaching the point 
of diminishing returns, or have already 
reached that point. 

Mr. SISK. I would like to comment 
on that. I come from California. As 
the gentleman knows, we have a very 
rapidly increasing population out there. 
There is no question of the population 
pressure in my particular area of the 
State and that there has been a definite 
lack of manpower in the Internal Reve- 
nue Department. This is evidenced by 
statements by accountants and by the 
kind of people who are dealing with tax 
returns and the fact there is an insuffi- 
cient number of agents and inspectors 
even to check to any extent at all the 
tax returns that are being filed. 

Certainly, I am concerned, and I know 
the people in our area are concerned. I 
notice in reading the report some com- 
ment with reference to a change of ratio, 
that whereas at one time it apparently 
was 20 to 1, now it is down to 6 to 1. 
I am wondering if it is not true that 
that 20 to 1 did not represent accurately 
the amount the department as a whole 
produced. I think there is no question 
but what a $10,000-a-year man can pro- 
duce up to $200,000, but to do it he has to 
have a lot of backup people to handle 
details, appeals, and so on. 

Mr. GARY. The record shows that 
they made 511,000 additional audits last 
year and got only $1 million from those 
511,000 additional audits. 

Mr. SISK. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that there is a definite shortage 
of revenue agents to do the kind of job 
that is needed, and it is my firm convic- 
tion that it is penny wise and pound 
foolish to cut the manpower in the one 
truly revenue-producing department of 
Government. I shall not offer any 
amendment but it is my hope that the 
Congress will reexamine its position on 
this subject and make it possible for the 
department to do its job. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION AND GROUNDS 

For the care, maintenance, repair and al- 
teration, refurnishing, improvement, heat- 
ing and lighting, including electric power 
and fixtures, of the Executive Mansion and 
the Executive Mansion grounds, and travel- 
ing expenses, to be expended as the Presi- 
dent may determine, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this or any other Act, $658,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question concerning the Executive Man- 
sion and grounds. I turn to page 696 
of the hearings, Mr. Jett testifying, and 
he seems to say there was a supple- 
mental appropriation of $165,000 last 
year for the refurbishing of the White 
House, including the obtaining of historic 
furniture. 

I listened to the 1-hour program on 
television a short while ago and got the 
impression, and I am afraid most of the 
people of the country got the impression, 
that the only source of income for the 
refurbishing of the White House came 
from donations from private citizens. I 
did not get the impression at all that the 
Federal Government had appropriated 
any special money, nor do I recall that 
the taxpayers of this country and Con- 
gress got any credit for having appro- 
priated $165,000 to refurbish the White 
House. Can the gentleman enlighten 
me? 

Mr, GARY. I will be glad to enlighten 
the gentleman. 

The articles to which the gentleman 
refers were given by people for refur- 
bishing the White House. But there has 
been other work of refurbishing such as 
painting. There was a lot of painting on 
the inside of the building. Certain 
changes were made in the White House 
itself and in the grounds of the White 
House. That has been paid for out of 
appropriated funds. These items of an- 
tique furniture and other items were 
donated by private subscription. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Jett says the pro- 
gram was of the First Lady to bring back 
historic furnishings to the White House. 
What does that mean? Does that mean 
for the transportation alone? 

Mr. GARY. Some of them have had 
to be refurbished. 

Mr. GROSS. I very definitely got the 
impression that this was all done by 
private citizens, that there had been 
little or no money provided by the 
Congress. I just want to get it straight- 
ened out. 

Mr. GARY. The historic furnishings 
were donated by the public and no funds 
are being used from this bill for that 
purpose. We did not ask the public to 
contribute to the refurbishing of this 
Chamber when it was remodeled and a 
new ceiling was installed. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not quarreling 
with the fact that Congress allowed 
$165,000 in a deficiency bill for this pur- 
pose. All I want is that the taxpayers 
get their fair share of credit for this 
refurbishing. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman can give 
all the credit to the taxpayer he wants 
to. We are giving the taxpayer credit 
for the $165,000 that we are appropriat- 
ing in this bill. 
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Mr. GROSS. That is what I want to 
do here this afternoon. 

Mr. GARY. Fine. It is in the bill 
and it is in the report. 

Mr. GROSS. Now let me ask with 
respect to expenses of management im- 
provements. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will read from the minutes. Mr. 
Jett said: “Some have been donated 
but they were old and needed to be re- 
furbished and redone. Some of the por- 
traits had to be redone.” They had a 
just basis for the supplemental re- 
quested. It was to make possible the 
carrying out of this program for restor- 
ing the historical aspects of the public 
rooms. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. I have read it, I 
will say to him and it still does not 
change my insistence that Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen get credit for what they 
have contributed by way of their tax 
dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Virginia why the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy is provided a per 
diem of $100, plus $30 a day per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, whereas in other de- 
partments it is $75 a day and some $15 
for subsistence. Why, in this one cate- 
gory, is it $100 and $30? 

Mr. GARY. Well, I will say to the 
gentleman that this is a commission that 
was set up by the President to advise 
him, and when we in the Congress set 
up our commissions here, the President 
never raises any question about what 
we pay or what we do about it. The 
executive branch is a separate and in- 
dependent branch of the Government, 
and we felt that we could trust the Presi- 
dent to set up a commission to advise 
him on the very important subject of 
management-labor relatiors, and that is 
what we did. We did not question those 
amounts. 

Mr. GROSS. You would not have 
questioned it if he had asked for $200 
a day; is that right? 

Mr. GARY. Well, as a matter of fact, 
the Post Office Department in the past 
administration did pay consultants $400 
a day; I think probably it was about 4 
years ago, and we did question that. 
And, I think if the President had asked 
for $200, we might very well have ques- 
tioned that. But, we did not question 
the amount that was in the bill this 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
but I cannot agree that a request of 
this nature by any President is sacred. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
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of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10526) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY’S NO. 1 
CITIZEN 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, in 
this world of change where men are 
circling the earth in space, where man- 
kind is developing new scientific dis- 
coveries never before dreamed about, 
where there are hot and cold wars go- 
ing on at the same time and where the 
citizens of our country are bewildered 
because of many changes in their daily 
lives, it is fitting and appropriate that 
we should pause for a moment and think 
about an American citizen who has de- 
voted her long life to the cause of peace 
and good will, to promoting the spirit of 
love with tenderness and thoughtfulness 
for others and actually participating in 
a wholehearted way in developing this 
feeling of good will and fairplay. 

I refer to a resident of Monmouth 
County, N.J.—in the Third Congressional 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent—who has just celebrated her 90th 
birthday, Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson, and 
who commands the affectionate respect 
and gratitude of thousands of citizens 
who have been affected in one way or 
another by her long life of good works. 

Geraldine Thompson is a woman of 
action and when she conceived a con- 
structive idea of service, she put it into 
effect, worked hard at it and by her per- 
sistent ability, it became a reality, and 
her influence is still active today. 

Back in 1912 with the aid of friends 
she organized a branch of the New Jer- 
sey State Charities Aid & Prison Re- 
form Association which 6 years later 
became the Monmouth County Organi- 
zation for Social Service, the largest vol- 
untary public health nursing agency in 
New Jersey. She pioneered in the estab- 
lishment of the Allenwood Hospital and 
served as its president for 40 years. 
During all this time she was active in 
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the county probation department, or- 
ganizations for mental hygiene and child 
guidance clinics, well-baby clinics and 
rural health services. Recently, she 
purchased ponies and donated them to 
State institutions for the benefit of the 
young people who were in trouble and 
had been committed to them because as 
she said they “need something to care 
for, to love.” She promoted swimming 
pools for State institutions and at the 
dedication of one of these pools a few 
of the boys jumped in during the cere- 
monies because, as they said, “Mrs. 
Thompson had dared them to do it.” 
She understood young people and be- 
lieved wholeheartedly that by a return 
to nature many of the problems of 
youth could be analyzed and solved. 
She is a good woman and very much 
beloved. 

Many honors have been showered up- 
on her. She is the first Beaver of the 
Monmouth Council of Boy Scouts. Rut- 
gers University conferred an honorary 
degree of master of philanthropy on her 
in 1931 and in 1959 Monmouth College 
awarded her an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of letters. She is a president emer- 
itus of the Monmouth County Organiza- 
tion for Social Service and a member of 
the board of managers and a trustee of 
the Monmouth Medical Center in Long 
Branch. She is a member and former 
chairman of the Monmouth Park Jockey 
Club Charity Fund, a life member of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Mon- 
mouth County, advisory member of the 
Monmouth County Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, advisory member of the River- 
view Hospital in Red Bank, N.J.,a mem- 
ber of the American Cancer Society 
executive committee, and served on the 
New Jersey Welfare Council, and State 
and national hospital associations. She 
is a member of the National League for 
Nursing and a member of the American 
Public Health Association and has served 
on the board of directors of the New 
Jersey Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. 

Truly hers is a life of service, con- 
structive in its activities and bringing a 
fuller and greater life to many unfor- 
tunate people who have become rehabil- 
itated through her efforts. Her birth- 
day was celebrated with greetings and 
good wishes from thousands who love 
her for what she has done and who are 
better citizens because of her example. 

I conclude these brief and inadequate 
remarks with an editorial from the As- 
bury Park Press which truly expresses 
the feelings of the people about this great 
American woman. 

Our Own Fimst Lapy 

Monmouth County’s No. 1 citizen cele- 
brated her 90th birthday yesterday. Mrs. 
Geraldine Thompson passed the fourscore- 
and-ten mark but that did not deter her 
from uttering some trenchant phrases about 
the contemporary scene. Her casual remark 
to an interviewer might well become the 
starting point for a world philosophy: “The 
whole world is changing and we've got to 
make it go in the right direction.” 

It is difficult to accurately assess the in- 
fluence which Mrs. Thompson has exerted 
on Monmouth County and its residents. She 
has pioneered in every worthwhile social 
endeavor and has maintained a consistent 
interest in the welfare of her fellow human 
beings throughout a long life. Monmouth 
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County owes its preeminence in social work 
largely to the devotion of Mrs. Thompson. 

It is often said that a person has been 
a “good influence.” The phrase has a vague, 
saccharine sound that seems almost inade- 
quate to express the tribute due a person 
who truly merits the term. Mrs. Thompson 
is one of those persons richly deserving of 
the title in the best sense of the word. She 
has spent her life awakening her fellow 
citizens to their social obligations. She has 
played an active role in politics and the 
party of her choice owes much of its re- 
spectability to her refusal to compromise 
with principle. Conservation of natural re- 
sources has also engaged her attention and 
she has contributed mightily to this im- 
portant work. 

When one describes Mrs. Thompson as 
Monmouth County’s first lady he summarizes 
the story of her life and influence. Only 
one thing remains to be added. That is 
the wish that another similar tribute may 
be published on her 100th anniversary. 


IN 1963—300TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CAROLINA CHARTER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 24, 1663, King Charles II of Eng- 
land granted to eight of his close friends, 
who had supported his efforts to regain 
the English throne, a vast tract of land 
in North America. These eight noble- 
men, the Lords Proprietors of Carolina, 
acquired a portion of the New World ex- 
tending from Virginia to Florida and 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean, 

Within this immense territory 13 
States were subsequently created. The 
Carolina Charter, by which Charles II 
conferred the territory now comprising 
North Carolina to the Lords Proprietors, 
kept alive the freedoms granted English- 
men in Magna Carta. 

The Lords Proprietors were required 
to make laws for Carolina “with the 
advice, assent, and approbation of the 
freemen of said province.” The first 
fundamental law of North Carolina, 
therefore, proclaimed the principles of 
self-government by which North Caro- 
lina has been governed for the past 300 
years. 

The year 1963 marks the 300th anni- 
versary of the Carolina Charter and the 
beginnings of self-government in North 
Carolina. To commemorate this great 
event in history the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly created the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission in 
1959. This group, composed of distin- 
guished North Carolinians, has been 
working to formulate plans and pro- 
grams in celebration of the Carolina 
Charter of 1663 and the subsequent his- 
torical events in the colonization and 
estalishment of self-government in 
North Carolina. 

In carrying out its important duties 
the Carolina Charter Tercentenary Com- 
mission will work in close contact with 
many Federal agencies. In addition, the 
commission will find it necessary to con- 
tact oversea governments inasmuch as 
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the first settlements embraced in the 
grant of territory given to the lords 
proprietors were populated by peoples 
from several European countries. 

To assist the Carolina Charter Ter- 
centenary Commission in the discharge 
of its duties and to provide the proper 
cooperation on the part of Federal agen- 
cies I have introduced a joint resolution 
to establish the North Carolina Tercen- 
tenary Celebration Commission. The 
Commission will consist of 15 members, 
4 of whom shall be Members of the Sen- 
ate appointed by the President of the 
Senate. 

There will be four members of the 
Commission who will be Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. The other seven members of the 
Commission will be appointed by the 
President, who shall designate one of 
the members he appoints to be Chair- 
man. The members of the Commission 
shall receive no salary. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is a 
young country in the family of nations. 
At this critical period in the life of our 
Nation we need to do everything possible 
to instill in our people an appreciation 
of their free institutions and a love of the 
history of their country. The program 
that has been planned by the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission will 
do much to encourage patriotism and an 
understanding of the part that North 
Carolina has had in the growth of our 
Nation. 

It is my sincere hope, therefore, that 
my colleagues in the House will support 
my joint resolution creating on the part 
of the Federal Government a North 
Carolina Tercentenary Celebration Com- 
mission to assist the Carolina Charter 
Tercentenary Commission in making a 
success of the historic and patriotic pro- 
grams it has planned to commemorate 
the establishment in 1663 of free gov- 
ernment in North Carolina. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


———_—_—_———————— 
SPACE COMMUNICATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dootey] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago, Col. John Glenn stood before 
us in this Chamber and related some of 
his experiences and observations of our 
space program. During that address 
Colonel Glenn related an appropriate 
anecdote in which Faraday likened the 
practical uses of his experiments to the 
growth of a baby. Colonel Glenn went 
on to say: 

Any major effort such as this results in 
research by so many different specialties that 
it is hard to even envision the benefits that 
will accrue in many fields. 
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But being Americans, we have always 
had a tendency to look at new ventures 
with a balance sheet in mind. We want 
to be sure every investment, Government 
or private, results in a profit. Unfor- 
tunately, nothwithstanding our recent 
notable achievements, some of the more 
impatient among us criticize the extent 
of our space investments on the grounds 
that putting a man on the moon is a 
wasteful exercise in national pride. 

Contrary to the impression current 
among many citizens, U.S. space activity 
is a sound investment in America’s fu- 
ture. It is just as much an investment 
as that of industry for research and new 
plant facilities. The total expenditure 
by industry for these activities in 1961 
was greater than the planned expendi- 
tures by the Government for the space 
program over the next 10 years. 

What, one may well ask, are the prac- 
tical dividends from this investment? 

Let me say, first of all, they will be the 
direct practical applications of satellite 
technology. The two most important 
applications are in world communica- 
tions and in weather observation and 
prediction. 

In communications, the use of satel- 
lites may well solve a problem that ap- 
parently cannot be dealt with practically 
in any other way; namely, the explosive 
growth of demands for oversea trans- 
mission of voice, telegraph, and elec- 
tronic data messages. 

To give you a comprehensive idea of 
the proportion of the problem, let me 
cite some figures. 

The number of oversea telephone mes- 
sages to and from the United States has 
been growing at a rate of about 15 per- 
cent a year, so that it doubles every 5 
years or so. The growth from 1959 to 
1960 was 20 percent. The demand for 
service is growing far more rapidly than 
the industry can possibly lay cables 
under the sea. 

As you know, only radio signals in 
those channels that are reflected by the 
ionosphere can be transmitted to great 
distances. As a result radio transmis- 
sion facilities are quite limited. 

Satellites, however, can serve as reflec- 
tors or retransmitters of electronic sig- 
nals, thousands of miles high, and thus 
make possible transmission all around 
the globe in all channels. Ultimately, it 
will be possible to use communication 
satellites for global television trans- 
missions. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration plans several 
satellite experiments during 1962 to test 
satellite communication techniques. 

In weather observation, satellites can 
vastly expand the ability of meteorolo- 
gists to know what is happening in the 
vast sea of atmosphere that surrounds 
the earth. At present, weather observ- 
ing stations are restricted to land areas. 
Most of these stations are in heavily 
populated regions. Weather informa- 
tion from vast stretches of ocean and 
sparsely populated land areas is non- 
existent. 

From a satellite, cloud cover and tem- 
peratures can be recorded over wide 
areas. The three Tiros satellites have 
made it possible to follow the entire 
course of hurricanes. Tiros II, launched 
July 12, 1961, made observations of 
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seven of the first eight hurricanes of 
the 1961 season. 

In the far Pacific, spotter aircraft 
were observing a storm that seemed to 
be dying out September 22 and the 
spotter flights were canceled. Two days 
later, Tiros III reported that it had re- 
generated—it became Typhoon Sally. 

Late in 1962 NASA plans to flight- 
test an advanced weather satellite. Nim- 
bus, which will be a component in an 
operational satellite system. The opera- 
tional system, which will be established 
by the middle of the 1960's, will make 
far more accurate short-term forecasts 
possible than today’s methods permit. 
It also may enable meteorologists to 
make a beginning, at long-term fore- 
casting and experiments, in the mod- 
ification of weather. 

Satellite networks will also be used for 
navigation at sea and for precise meas- 
urement of distances on earth. Then 
there will be the feedback of new ma- 
terials, power sources, and techniques, 
developed to meet the requirements of 
space flight, into the American economic 
system. Some of this feedback has al- 
ready appeared. 

For example, in Project Mercury, 
NASA has developed miniature instru- 
ments that are attached to the astro- 
nauts’ bodies for measuring heart action, 
brain waves, blood pressure, and breath- 
ing rates. The information was tele- 
metered to stations on earth during the 
recent space flights of Alan Shepard, 
Virgil Grissom, and John Glenn. 

The Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City has installed equipment for apply- 
ing instruments of this type to some 
of its patients on the critical list, so as 
to enable the head nurse to observe indi- 
cations of their condition on a display 
board at a central point. A short time 
after the equipment was introduced, it 
gave a warning that an accident victim 
had lapsed into sudden shock and, as a 
result, saved a life. 

Other medical applications are com- 
ing along. The system for measu.ing 
astronauts’ blood pressure may prove 
useful in hospital surgical recovery 
rooms. Tiny “radio pills” implanted in- 
side the body may make it possible to 
make accurate internal measurements 
without impeding normal activities with 
connecting wires. 

A meter developed to test liquid vis- 
cosity for guidance gyroscopes is being 
employed in blood research. 

Communication equipment designed 
for space flight requirements is proving 
useful in many ways. A worldwide 
tracking and ground-communications 
network has been established to main- 
tain constant communications with the 
astronauts orbiting the earth in Project 
Mercury. Stations around the world re- 
ceive data from the Mercury spacecraft 
and send it to teletype relays at the God- 
dard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, 
Md. The relays feed the data into a 
master computer, which automatically 
calculates orbital information. The re- 
sulting calculations are then fed back 
through the relays and retransmitted to 
Cape Canaveral. The whole process 
takes a matter of seconds. 

To make such speed possible, it was 
necessary to redesign the communication 
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network so that the human operator 
would be eliminated. The relays rapidly 
and automatically distinguish between 
routine and priority messages and route 
each in proper sequence. Such a method 
will probably be adopted for the normal 
ground transmission of messages by our 
great commercial carriers, 

Another area of feedback from Project 
Mercury is in the reliability of long- 
distance communication lines. The 
communication link between the God- 
dard Space Flight Center and the Con- 
trol Center at Cape Canaveral is vital. 
Loss of communications during flight of 
an astronaut about the earth could in- 
terfere with the success of the mission 
and might increase the danger of catas- 
trophe. To reduce the danger of com- 
munication failure, several advances 
have been made in the technique of 
checking out the lines. 

For example, all the vital circuits have 
built-in alarm systems that warn of 
questionable performance or the im- 
pending loss of connection. In addition, 
there is a reliability test of all circuits 
on the network every hour on the hour— 
a far more elaborate procedure than any 
that had been developed previously. By 
analyzing the test results over a period 
of months, communication engineers 
have been able to determine periods 
when conditions of weather, solar ac- 
tivity, and traffic patterns would be best 
for the reliability of the circuits. From 
this information it is possible to predict 
favorable dates for Project Mercury 
launchings. Some day, telephone com- 
panies may use similar information to 
include in advertising of “best time to 
call Europe.” 

One of the severest technical problems 
of designing equipment for use in space- 
craft is meeting the stringent weight 
limitations. Each component of a satel- 
lite must be far less massive than is al- 
lowed for earthbound equipment. For 
example, a tape recorder has been devel- 
oped with the capacity to store 30 min- 
utes of color television broadcasting in 
a package that weighs only 30 pounds. 
The machines now in general use in the 
television industry fill a small room and 
weigh almost a ton. 

Similar progress is being made in re- 
ducing the weight of power generators. 
An experimental compact nuclear pow- 
er system called Snap-8 will produce 30 
kilowatts of power for a spacecraft con- 
tinuously over a period of a year or more. 
Snap-8 weighs about 2,000 pounds. The 
output is equivalent to that of about 
400,000 standard automobile batteries, 

Miniaturization of electronic devices 
has already made possible the pocket 
transistor radios that are so popular with 
teenagers today. Much more progress 
in this area can be predicted. The true 
wristwatch radio of comic-book fame is 
just around the corner. 

The day is not far off when pocket 
two-way radios will be available for use 
in organizations where it is important to 
keep in constant touch with people in 
the field—news agencies, for example. 
The reduction of weight of television 
equipment will make much more flexi- 
bility possible in live coverage of rapidly 
changing news situations. 
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Another special requirement of space- 
craft equipment is reliability. Equip- 
ment for use aboard a satellite must have 
long life built into it. There is no way 
of calling on a repairman to replace a 
part in outer space. 

One of the largest causes of failure 
in complicated electronic systems devel- 
oped for use in space is in the soldered 
joints between wires. NASA has devel- 
oped a technique for making welded 
connections, which are far more reliable 
than solder. The process is now being 
applied commercially. 

The use of transistors instead of 
vacuum tubes in electronic equipment 
imposes unusual reliability requirements. 
When statistics on transistor failure 
were studied closely, it was learned that 
transistors needed a much longer test 
period than vacuum tubes to assure re- 
liability. As a result, a special require- 
ment for the Nimbus weather satellite 
is that all transistors be tested 1,000 
hours before installation. 

Satellites and space probes use a spe- 

cial metering technique, called telem- 
etry, by which temperature, density 
radiation information, and other data 
are transformed into electronic signals 
and transmitted to ground stations. 
The technique is now being applied in- 
dustrially. 
In the Panama Canal Zone, the 
amount of rainfall is measured at 60 
strategic points in the uplands from 
which streams and rivers flow into the 
canal. The information, telemetered to 
a central station, makes it possible for 
computers to figure just how much 
water should be let in through the locks 
to float ships. Such adjustments pre- 
vent heavy runoff from flooding the 
locks and causing delays to shipping and 
damage to canal equipment. Formerly, 
bush Indians were used to report rain 
and water information. Their informa- 
tion was not too accurate and often was 
too late to be of value. Canal officials 
believe the equipment, which cost less 
than $100,000, will return about $1 mil- 
lion in added revenues in 1961, its first 
full year of operation. 

Telemetry is also being used to gather 
information from dangerous or unreach- 
able locations. Bechtel Construction 
Corp., contractor for the traffic tunnel 
under the San Francisco Bay, planted 
telemetry units deep in the silt along the 
route. The units monitored earth move- 
ments and seismic data over a 2-month 
period to provide data needed for the 
final design of the 8-mile, $100 million 
tunnel between San Francisco and 
Treasure Island. 

Telemetry is also useful in monitoring 
industrial processes. The Hammerlund 
Manufacturing Co., of New York City, is 
installing an automatic system for keep- 
ing tabs on gas flow at 100 points to a 
central fuel dispatcher at United States 
Steel’s Ben Fairless Works. Frequently, 
the savings achieved by installing such 
equipment pay for it in a few years. 

In conclusion, may I say that these 
are but a few examples of feedback al- 
ready accomplished. As the activity in 
space grows, these beneficial byprod- 
ucts will grow accordingly. Whole new 
industries are likely to develop. We are 
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just at the beginning of an era of pro- 
found technological change, whose end 
no man can foresee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Florida. 


EMPHASIS ON SPEED AND HORSE- 
POWER BY AUTO MANUFACTUR- 
ERS—CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include an 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have learned from an article which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 5, 1962, that the Nation’s auto- 
mobile manufacturers are beginning to 
once again emphasize speed and horse- 
power in their advertising. This same 
article, which I include herewith as part 
of my remarks, describes the agreement 
which auto makers adopted in 1957—an 
agreement to suspend the emphasis of 
automotive speed and horsepower capa- 
bilities in consumer advertising. 

This agreement was made as part of 
the results which the House Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Safety, on which I am 
privileged to serve, brought about during 
investigations of traffic accidents. The 
need for such an agreement was reflected 
in the rising death toll on America’s 
highways. At that time, each manu- 
facturer based his claims on massive 
horsepower and high speed figures. 
Competition being what it is, the public 
was caught in a race of spiraling high 
performance figures and death statistics 
to match. 

Investigations conducted by the sub- 
committee showed that the relationship 
between high-powered automobiles and 
accidents was openly apparent. With 
this determination by the committee in 
mind, the Nation’s auto industry agreed 
through adoption of a resolution to sus- 
pend emphasis on power and speed per- 
formance in appealing to the Nation’s 
consumers. 

The resolution was, of course, a gentle- 
man’s agreement, and made in good 
faith. Yet there are increasing signs 
which show this good faith is being vio- 
lated. The Wall Street Journal gives 
added weight to this suspicion. The 
recent Chicago Auto Show, preview ex- 
hibit for the auto industry, offered 
further evidence. One popular make car 
boasts a horsepower rating of 405 in its 
current model. In 1957, the year its 
makers agreed to suspend the horse- 
power race, this same make had a horse- 
power rating of 223. 

Not only does the press offer proof that 
the horsepower ban has been violated, 
but members of the industry unofficially 
admit it. One source close to the Na- 
tion’s auto makers states that the spirit 
if not the letter of the agreement has 
been well shattered. This same source 
mentions that the only corrective meas- 
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ure for the resumption of the horse- 
power race may be public outcry. 

Mr. Speaker, the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee is currently working in 
the traffic safety field. The committee 
has learned that since 1900 well over 
1,300,000 Americans have died on our 
highways, and that unless action is taken 
another 700,000 friends, relatives, and 
associates will meet death on the high- 
Ways by 1975. 

As a member of the committee, I am 
disturbed by this new trend among the 
Nation’s automakers. Unless this trend 
is curbed in the immediate future, I feel 
certain that action by the Health and 
Safety Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
by the Congress itself may become 
necessary. 

The article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal follows: 


AUTOMAKERS GINGERLY ACCELERATE PROMO- 
TION OF SPEED, HORSEPOWER—FmM’s 1957 
Pact Gives Way TO Urce To Woo MOTOR- 
rs Wirn New Sovurep-Up Cars 


(By Jerry Flint) 

Derrorr.—The auto industry once again is 
ylelding to the urge to woo customers by 
bragging about the number of horses under 
the hood. 

The five major auto company presidents 
agreed in 1957 to a ban on speed and horse- 
power promotion. This followed pressure 
from a congressional subcommittee investi- 
gating traffic safety; it also was partly due 
to the rising cost and the crash publicity 
risks of factory participation in stock car 
racing. But, to some in the industry, the 
appeal to a motorist of controlling a power- 
ful engine has proved too potent a sales lure 
to leave unused, 

Some of the returns to the speed theme 
are subtle. When General Motors Corp.’s 
Chevrolet division recently launched a super- 
charged version of its compact Corvair, the 
car was called the Corvair Monza Spyder, 
the two last names respectively suggesting 
an Italian race course and a West German 
racing sports car. The Spyder packs 88 per- 
cent more horsepower (150) than the earlier 
Monza. Chevrolet’s ads have the Spyder 
skirting around curves, which in less ob- 
scure dictionary language means to fiy 
hastily. 

CHRYSLER'S 300-H MOVIE 

Chrysler Corp. leaves little doubt what it 
is driving at with a new movie showing at 
one point a souped-up version of its Chrysler 
300-H, tooling along a beach at 189 miles an 
hour. But the 60 copies of the film are 
meant to be shown only to luncheon groups, 
sports car clubs and the like, not to mass 
TV audiences, an official says. 

Clear evidence of the returning stress on 
horsepower was seen at the recent Chicago 
Auto Show. In addition to Chevrolet’s Spy- 
der, other newly hopped-up passenger cars 
included a supercharged 215-horsepower 
version of the compact Oldsmobile F-85, 
which had a top horsepower of 185 previ- 
ously; a Galaxie, Ford's full-sized car, with 
a 405-horsepower engine that far outstrips 
its previously most powerful 300-horsepower 
unit; an intermediate-sized Ford Fairlane 
with 164 horsepower compared with a former 
top of 143; a 410-horsepower Plymouth, 
which had only 305 horsepower in its pre- 
viously most powerful 1962 model engine. 

The auto company presidents, meeting 
under the auspices of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, pledged “to en- 
courage owners and drivers to evaluate pas- 
senger cars in terms of useful power and 
ability to afford safe, reliable and comfort- 
able tion, rather than in terms 
of capacity for speed.” Their resolution 
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specifically banned factory participation in 
autoracing and speed and acceleration tests 
or the advertising of race results, whether 
they participated or not. 

Some observers thought the resolution 
would stick, despite a history in the indus- 
try of broken bans on speed promotions. 
Stock car racing activities, designed to prove 
cars fast and durable, had been costing the 
companies an estimated $6 million annually. 


HOT CARS A GAMBIT 


But even before the ink was dry on the 
pact, there was evidence that ad copywrit- 
ers were figuring ways to convey to their 
readers that, even if the ads sounded more 
conservative, the cars had lost none of their 
zip. One gambit was to describe a car as 
“hot,” which could conceivably mean that 
it was selling well, not that it was fast. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has no official statement on the present 
trend, but a source close to the association 
agrees that the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
agreement has been well shattered. He 
notes, however, that it was a gentleman's 
type of agreement, and if the gentlemen 
have chucked their pledge, nothing will be 
done about it, at least not until there is a 
public outcry. 

The extent to which automakers have 

returned to stock car racing is hard to de- 
termine, since participation usually is con- 
cealed. But reporters at the recent 500- 
mile stock car race at Daytona, Fla., noticed 
that engineers and officials of GM’s Pontiac 
division were much in evidence in the pit 
area. Pontiacs placed one-two-three in the 
race, 
Why are speed and power promotion so ir- 
resistible? Auto merchandisers concede 
that these considerations seldom are at the 
top of the list in surveys of why people buy 
cars. But a Chrysler advertising man says: 
“Some of the glory of the high speed cars 
rubs off. It's a thing in people's heads. 
They want that power.” 


CONFIDENTIALITY OF REPORTS 
FILED WITH THE BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Rercorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
acting chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Census and Government Statistics, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
title 13, United States Code, to safe- 
guard the confidentiality of copies of 
reports filed with the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Along with several of my colleagues 
of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, I am concerned about 
the ramifications of the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the case of the St. 
Regis Paper Company v. the United 
States, decision No. 47 of October term, 
1961, issued December 11, 1961. What 
concerns me about this decision is that 
it could have damaging effect on the 
reliability and accuracy of census re- 
ports. In fact, in the long run the de- 
cision could affect all Federal statistics. 

In the decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that file copies of business reports 
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sent to the Bureau of the Census may be 
subpenaed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the information thus ob- 
tained used in legal proceedings against 
the company. The decision in no way 
affects the confidentiality of the original 
report to the Census Bureau—this re- 
port is confidential under United States 
Code, title 13, section 9, and cannot be 
disclosed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court ma- 
jority decision permits a law enforce- 
ment agency to accomplish indirectly 
what the law forbids it to do directly. 
I call to your attention that the minority 
dissent to Mr. Justice Black states: 

Our Government should not, by picayun- 
ish haggling over the scope of its promise, 
permit one of its arms to do that which, by 
any fair construction, the Government has 
given its word that no arm will do. 


I want to associate myself with the 
minority dissent of Justice Black, as 
well as with my colleagues in the House 
who have introduced remedial legisla- 
tion. I have three compelling reasons 
for doing so: 

First. The majority decision results in 
the Government breaking faith with 
business firms who were promised that 
their census reports—and by implica- 
tion, copies of those reports—would be 
held in confidence; 

Second. It is essential that firms keep 
file copies of census reports in order that 
their reported information be consistent 
from period to period. To make the 
copies subject to legal process, there- 
fore, is to jeopardize the accuracy of 
census data; and 

Third. Business firms cooperate vol- 
untarily with the Federal Government 
by supplying needed information on em- 
ployment, payrolls, earnings, production, 
productivity, and many other subjects. 
Can the Government expect businessmen 
to cooperate voluntarily in supplying 
statistical information, when we deny 
them the protection of confidentiality 
for the business reports which they sup- 
ply to the Government? 

I should also like to place in the 
Recorp at this point a discussion of the 
St. Regis case as it appeared in the 
fourth quarter, 1961, Sponsors Report of 
the Advisory Council on Federal Reports. 
The Council, established by the Bureau 
of the Budget in 1942, is composed of 
representatives of business and industry 
who advise the Federal Government on 
statistical matters. 

InpustRY’s ADVICE TO THE BUREAU ON THE 
ST. REGIS Case 

The recent Supreme Court's decision in 
the St. Regis Paper Co., case is likely to 
adversely affect some important Federal sta- 
tistical programs. Planning of surveys by 
Government, and response to them by indus- 
try has been made more problematical. The 
possibility of new legislation is being con- 
sidered both in Government and industry 
circles. 

The Supreme Court decision means that, 
while the original copies of company reports 
sent to the U.S. Census Bureau remain con- 
fidential, duplicate copies kept in company 
files no longer are protected and may be 
subpenaed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and, presumably, by other Federal regu- 
latory agencies possessing similar powers. 

The Advisory Council on Federal Report 
as an adviser to the Bureau of the Budget 
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has for many years been actively interested 
in maintaining the confidential status of 
company data submitted to the Census Bu- 
reau and to other Federal agencies. Busi- 
ness officials often have inquired concerning 
the protection afforded such data before fil- 
ing reports to Federal agencies. They have 
been assured by the Bureau of the Census 
that there is ample legal protection against 
disclosure of company data in the possession 
of that agency under authority of title 13, 
United States Code. This law provides that 
only sworn Census employees may have ac- 
cess to information submitted on individual 
reports to the Census Bureau. 

While this specific protection is not dis- 
turbed, the Court’s decision now makes it 
possible for regulatory agencies to obtain 
the same data by subpenaing company file 
copies, where these exist. 

Both the Advisory Council and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget are concerned with main- 
taining the accuracy and timeliness of the 
Government's statistics program. To this 
end, the Council, and particularly its com- 
mittee on confidentiality, will continue to 
work with and advise the Bureau in its study 
of the nature and extent of confidentiality 
which should be accorded reports made by 
business to Government agencies for statis- 
tical purposes. 

Here is the advice the Council gave the 
Bureau of the Budget on October 16, 1961: 

“Since its establishment by the Bureau of 
the Budget in 1942, the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports, composed of representatives 
of business, has been deeply interested in 
the matter of confidentiality of company 
data submitted to Federal agencies for statis- 
tical purposes. In recent years the Council 
has noted that this question has become a 
legal issue. It was litigated by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in 
Federal Trade Commission v. Walter L. Dil- 
ger, Secretary, Beatrice Foods Co. and is 
involved in a pending case before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, St. Regis Paper Co. v. United 
States (Supreme Court docket No. 47 Octo- 
ber term 1961). 

“The basic issue is the same in both cases. 
In the Dilger case the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit ruled that the re- 
spondent should not be required to comply 
with a subpena duces tecum issued by the 
FTC demanding the corporation’s retained 
copies of census reports, 

“The Bureau of the Budget, in October 
1960, took the position that the Court's con- 
clusion was correct and recommended to the 
Solicitor General against the filing in the 
Supreme Court of a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to review the decision. In the Bu- 
rea’s view, the significant factor in the Dilger 
case was that referred to in Chief Judge 
Hastings’ opinion where he quoted from a 
statement of the Director of the Census as 
follows: 

The sections of title 13 dealing with 
confidentiality of Census reports were en- 
acted (by the Congress) for the purpose of 
protecting companies against any harm 
which might result from their complying 
with a Census reporting requirement. This 
privileged relationship enables the Census 
Bureau to require response to inquiries which 
are necessarily formulated on a uniform 
basis for all companies in a particular activ- 
ity regardless of whether or not their books 
of record directly yield the requested infor- 
mation. For this and other reasons estimates 
and approximations are necessarily accept- 
able in statistical reporting to an extent that 
would not be acceptable for financial or cer- 
tain other purposes. Furthermore, it is es- 
sential to the economical and speedy con- 
summation of statistical programs that the 
rules governing reporting permit the com- 
panies to authorize subordinate officials to 
furnish information directly before formal 
clearance with comptrollers, auditors or com- 
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pany counsel, and that this information fre- 
quently be furnished before final figures 
have been developed in the company record 
system. In brief, the confidential relation- 
ship which is present in Census reporting is 
vital to its effectiveness.’ 

“The Advisory Council on Federal Reports 
is in complete agreement with the position 
of the Bureau in this matter and is of the 
view that this relationship applies in other 
Government questionnaires, it is not con- 
fined to the Bureau of the Census. 

“The business community now cooperates 
with the Bureau of the Census and other 
agencies in furnishing information promptly 
on the basis of existing data, specially as- 
sembled data, or in some cases estimates. It 
should be apparent that special company 
tabulations and estimates prepared for gov- 
ernmental statistical purposes could be 
misleading and detrimental particularly if 
individual company reports were used for an- 
other purpose. A noteworthy disadvantage 
from the viewpoint of all users of Federal 
Statistics would be the inevitable delay in 
rendering reports likely to be used in pro- 
ceedings against the respondent by a regula- 
tory agency. 

“The Government has taken the position 
over a long period of time that information 
so furnished will not be used for other pur- 
poses. Any departure from this position 
would adversely affect the relationships be- 
tween the business community and the Bu- 
reau of the Census and other agencies and 
would result in less timely and less useful 
statistical information for the Government, 
for private and public research and for the 
business executive. 

“In addition, the Advisory Council on Fed- 
eral Reports wishes to emphasize the follow- 
ing special considerations: 

“1, Sanctity of the pledge of confidentiali- 
ty: When reporting forms, mandatory or 
voluntary, are submitted to industry with 
an assurance that the information furnished 
will be kept confidential and used only by 
the agency collecting it for the designated 
purpose, as is usually the case not only in 
the Bureau of the Census but also other 
agencies such as Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Commerce, etc., two issues 
are involved: (1) This commitment on the 
part of the U.S. Government imposes an 
obligation to hold such information con- 
fidential and to restrict its use to the purpose 
for which collected; (2) this commitment 
creates a right to the private reporting party 
to receive the promised protection of the 
US. Government. Neither the commitment 
nor the right should be derogated in the case 
of Census responses or other similar Gov- 
ernment programs. 

“2. Need for full cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry in the reporting field: 
In order that statistical programs involving 
the U.S. Government and private industry 
and other private institutions may be carried 
on with maximum success, there must be an 
environment and spirit of full cooperation. 
This is true even where information is sought 
on a mandatory basis, since any collection 
process must grant a certain amount of dis- 
cretion on the part of respondents and de- 
pends on prompt, collaborative response and 
effective use of discretion, as distinguished 
from narrow and legalistic compliance. 
When an atmosphere of full cooperation be- 
tween Government and industry does exist, 
the benefits from these statistical programs 
run to Government itself, industry, and 
other private institutions, including those 
in the educational and research fields. 

“3. The public interest: The Council rec- 
ognizes that the mandate to regulatory 
agencies should not be frustrated by unneces- 
sary restrictions on the availability of in- 
formation in the form of data or other docu- 
mentation. It is the view of the Council, 
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however, that in assessing the governmental 
and private interests here involved the con- 
siderations referred to above should prevail 
and pledges of confidentiality of statistical 
information furnished the Government 
should be fully carried out. 


RECOGNITION TO MEMBERS OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced legislation which 
would serve to accord the long-overdue 
recognition to members of the teach- 
ing profession. My bill would set up 
a commission to organize a national 
teachers hall of honor. It would not 
properly be called a hall of fame for 
in my experience few teachers desire or 
seek fame but richly deserve any honor 
which we can bestow. Those men and 
women who dedicate their lives to the 
most important task in our Nation, the 
education of our children, all labor long 
and are too soon forgotten. I am in- 
debted for the idea embodied in this 
legislation to an outstanding educator 
in my district, Dr. William Hines, author 
and faculty member at Fordham Uni- 
versity, who has himself given freely 
of his great talent and energy to inter- 
ests of educators as well as those en- 
trusted to his care in class and forum. 
While we ponder ways and means to 
increase the inadequate monetary com- 
pensation of our teachers we could at 
least move ahead to place them on the 
same plane as athletes, artists, and 
other men of letters in giving them rec- 
ognition at the highest level in our Na- 
tion for their heroic contribution to our 
national excellence. 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, since 1878 
March 3 has become a Bulgarian na- 
tional holiday, and as such its anniver- 
sary is celebrated in all Bulgarian com- 
munities throughout the free world. On 
that historic day these gallant fighters 
for their freedom regained their liberty, 
after being subjected to the cruel rule of 
Ottoman sultans for more than 400 
years. During that long and stormy pe- 
riod Bulgarians were never reconciled to 
their subservient lot, and this was no 
secret to their oppressive overlords. 
They fought the Turks, they rebelled 
against them, and they staged a long 
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series of revolts, and all this for the sole 
purpose of regaining their freedom. 
Unfortunately they were not successful 
in their attempts until 1878, and even 
then they succeeded only with the aid- 
of Czarist Russia’s armed forces. When 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 was 
over, Bulgarians were freed from Otto- 
man subjugation, and this fact was made 
known to the world by a treaty signed 
on March 3 of that year. 

Therein is the great significance of 
that memorable event to the people of 
Bulgaria, and to Bulgarians everywhere. 
They rightly felt then, just as their de- 
scendants feel today, that the events 
leading to March 3 ushered in a new era 
for them, a free and independent era 
which confirmed their inalienable right 
to be free, vesting them with the dignity 
ofman. Unfortunately today Bulgarians 
do not have the freedom for which they 
fought so valiantly in the past and for 
which they are still struggling under 
Communist tyranny. But they still 
cherish their noble ideal of freedom, and 
have no doubt that in the end their 
righteous cause will win. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Ilinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LIPS- 
coms] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House at this time the fact that 16 
heavy-duty, 2-ton U.S.S.R. trucks capa- 
ble of being used for military purposes 
have been procured for Communist Cuba 
with the assistance of American tax 
money. 

Members of the House may recall that 
on September 5, 1961, in connection with 
the foreign aid appropriations bill, I dis- 
cussed the fact that the U.S. taxpayers 
were helping to buy 32 Soviet 4-wheel- 
drive jeeps for shipment to Cuba. 

It seems inconceivable that the tax- 
payers are required to help in this way 
toward building up a Communist war 
machine 90 miles off our coast, but that 
indeed appears to be the case. 

The trucks and jeeps, as well as other 
items, have been supplied to Cuba 
through the operations of interrelated 
international organizations and pro- 
grams to which the United States con- 
tributes heavily. 

The major organizations involved in 
the supplying of jeeps and trucks to 
Cuba are the Pan-American Health Or- 
ganization—PAHO—and its operating 
arm, the Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 
reau, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion—WHO. The Pan-American Health 
Organization serves as a regional or- 
ganization of Worle Health Organization 
for the Americas. 

The trucks and jeeps were furnished 
to Castro’s Cuba under the PAHO-WHO 
malaria eradication program. The 
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United States supports PAHO to the ex- 
tent of 66 percent of its assessed budget. 
For all practical purposes the United 
States provides more than 66 percent of 
the PAHO budget because most of the 
PAHO members, including Cuba, are 
delinquent in their contributions. 

The United States also puts up over 
90 percent of the World Health Organi- 
zation’s Malaria Eradication Special 
Account, which in turn is used to help 
support the PAHO malaria program. 

The Soviet trucks to which I am re- 
ferring have a designation of GAZ-63. 
The GAZ-63 is a 6-cylinder heavy-duty 
truck with a load rating of 2 tons. 
It has a loading platform, with sides 
and a gate. It is thus a general pur- 
pose, heavy-duty vehicle that can be 
used for the carriage of any number of 
items such as men, supplies, machines, 
and equipment. Clearly trucks such as 
these have a definite military potential. 

The Russian jeeps bear a designation 
of GAZ-69. They are 8-passenger, 4- 
wheel-drive vehicles, designed for trans- 
porting freight or passengers. They are 
described as having a high ability to 
travel over all types of terrain such as 
canals, ditches, rocky, and roadless ter- 
rain. Obviously the vehicles have a 
military potential and capability. 

As a point of interest, prior to the 
time the GAZ-69’s offered by the 
U.S.S.R. were delivered, it became clear 
that they could not be used for spraying 
which was ostensibly the purpose for 
which they were to be used. It was de- 
cided somewhere along the line that the 
jeeps could be used for such tasks as 
supervising operations and transporting 
of evaluating personnel. 

The Soviet jeeps and trucks were con- 
tributed to the WHO Malaria Eradica- 
tion Special Fund as a contribution in 
kind. This means the vehicles them- 
selves were contributed rather than 
funds. However, since the United 
States contributes over 90 percent of the 
total WHO Special Malaria Eradication 
fund, it is obviously supporting an equal 
proportion of the total activities under- 
taken with the fund, which in this par- 
ticular case involves the furnishing of 
vehicles to Cuba. 

According to information I have been 
able to gather, the U.S.S.R. made known 
to high ranking officers of PAHO-WHO 
that the U.S.S.R. would be willing to pro- 
vide jeeps to the WHO special malaria 
eradication account provided they were 
allocated to Cuba. The Castro govern- 
ment was contacted regarding the pos- 
sibility of the Cuban Government ob- 
taining spare parts for Russian made 
vehicles should they be furnished, and 
the Subsecretary of Health of Cuba as- 
sured PAHO that this would be possible 
for his government to do. 

It is interesting to note that at about 
the same time these arrangements were 
being made, the United States was tight- 
ening regulations against export to the 
Congo of four-wheel-drive vehicles which 
would have military use, and the State 
Department requested our allies to take 
similar action. The Department of 
Commerce issued regulations to ban 
shipment of such vehicles to the Congo, 
except to United Nations forces or in 
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cases where they would not be used for 
military purposes. 

The Department of State indicated last 
October that the Soviets had contributed 
66 vehicles to the WHO Malaria Eradica- 
tion Special Fund, which the Depart- 
ment said had gone to several countries. 
With 32 jeeps and 16 heavy-duty trucks 
channeled to Communist Cuba—a total 
of 48—certainly not many remain for use 
in other countries. As with everything 
else, Soviet effort in the malaria program 
is styled for political goals. 

From all the information I have been 
able to obtain, PAHO and WHO made the 
decision to supply vehicles to Cuba not 
on the basis of their independent judg- 
ment as to the need for vehicles there in 
a malaria eradication program, but sim- 
ply because of representations by the 
Castro government that it required such 
vehicles. ; 

The furnishing of jeeps and heavy- 
duty trucks to Cuba presents a very ques- 
tionable situation for we have no way of 
knowing with accuracy just what use is 
being made of the jeeps and trucks. 
Just the fact that they are there means 
they could be used for any purpose the 
Castro government decides. 

A paper prepared by the Department 
of State on the Castro regime in Cuba 
has this to say about the Communist 
military buildup of Cuba: 

Bloc military hardware has made it pos- 
sible for Cuba to arm a very high percentage 
of its population. Its ground forces are 
larger than those of any other American Re- 
public, except the United States. These 
forces are at least 10 times larger than the 
ones maintained by previous Cuban govern- 
ments. Estimates of the size of the Cuban 
armed forces—army, navy, air force, police, 
and militia—range from 250,000 to 400,000. 

The Castro regime took over a substantial 
quantity of military equipment from the 
Batista armed forces. To this stock were 
added considerable amounts of arms and 
ammunition purchased in Belgium and Italy 
during 1959 and 1960. Soviet bloc arms be- 
gan to arrive in mid-1960, The amount runs 
into tens of thousands of tons with an esti- 
mated value from $60 to $100 million. 

During the first 2 weeks of January 1961 
the Cuban Government displayed some of 
this military equipment in an 8-hour parade 
through Habana's streets and in military 
maneuvers and exercises along the north 
coast of Cuba. It included the following 
major units: 14 Soviet JS-2 51-ton tanks, 
19 Soviet SU—100 assault guns, 15 Soviet T-34 
35-ton tanks, 78 Soviet 76-millimeter field 
guns, 11 Soviet 85-millimeter field guns, 4 
Soviet 122-millimeter field guns, and 108 So- 
viet 12.7 heavy machineguns. Each of the 
estimated 50,000 militia members who 
marched carried weapons, the majority of 
them, Czech-made submachine guns. 


Certainly vehicles such as trucks and 
jeeps are a very necessary item in Cuba’s 
military preparations. 

Have we done anything to stop this 
flow of vehicles to Cuba? Certainly not. 
Knowing full well what was occurring in 
this case, the Department of State has 
stated: 

The Department does not consider it ap- 
propriate to take any measure to prevent 
the delivery of vehicles for use in the malaria 
eradication program. 


The result is that not only is the United 


States standing by, instead of acting to 
help the flow of equipment to Cuba with 
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a high military potential, but the U.S. 
taxpayer is at the same time contribut- 
ing heavily toward footing the bill. This 
in my opinion is an intolerable, incom- 
prehensible situation. 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConTE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there -objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, March 3 
marked the 84th anniversary of Bul- 
garian Liberation Day, commemorated 
more openly and extensively here in the 
United States than in that captive 
Balkan nation, The hearts and minds 
of those brave people, still living under 
the Communist yoke in their homeland, 
must have turned quietly to the memory 
of the jubilation of this day. 

The history of independence for Bul- 
garia has been a tragic story in the pages 
of world progress. Her great will to be 
free from foreign domination is a well- 
known fact, but in modern times her peo- 
ple have found themselves trapped be- 
tween two world powers—Germany and 
Russia. Very simply, she has lacked 
only the sheer power to remain outside 
their spheres of influence. 

In no way, however, is their present 
fate unalterable. Destiny has given Bul- 
garians the desire and ability to retain 
their unique national traits and char- 
acteristics. Holding dear these ramifica- 
tions of difference from their conquering 
masters will prove to be a vital factor 
in assuring a future of self-determina- 
tion. When nations lose the will to be 
free or allow their culture and traditions 
to be eradicated, the chances for one day 
regaining sovereignty are seriously 
jeopardized. 

Here in the United States today, the 
Bulgarian National Front of America, 
Inc., performs a valuable service by keep- 
ing alive for those who would forget the 
picture of political, social, and economic 
despotism that exists in their beloved 
homeland. Their words fall on ears 
which are dedicated to eliminating this 
type of tyranny and, for that matter, all 
tyranny from the face of the earth. 

As another step in this fight for free- 
dom and self-determination for all peo- 
ples, I have urged that the House of Rep- 
resentatives establish a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations which will focus 
further national attention on the plight 
of the non-Russian peoples who live un- 
der Soviet dictation. I hope that all of 
us who are convinced that such a com- 
mittee can lend new vigor to the battle 
will witness our convictions being con- 
firmed yet this session of the Congress. 
For with the creation of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations we will give 
immeasurable support to the dedicated 
organizations working in this country for 
the independence of their once native 
lands. 
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ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL PRO- 
POSAL A “MIRAGE” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago President Kennedy, once again in 
another special message, requested the 
Congress to adopt his or Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff’s proposals regarding 
medical care under social security. No 
new arguments were advanced. The 
Congress was treated to a repeat of the 
same old line of reasoning, which I 
understand has been largely discredited 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and which has at least held extensive 
hearings on this issue, and indicated its 
collective judgment. 

I believe it is clear that the adminis- 
tration is creating an image before the 
American people that is in fulfillment of 
campaign promises and hence as “ster- 
ile” as a Missouri mule, but much worse, 
is in complete disagreement with what 
it is actually proposing. 

I say this because virtually every let- 
ter which I have seen in favor of the ad- 
ministration proposal indicates that the 
writer has no conception of what the ad- 
ministration bill actually contains—and 
indeed has been led to believe that the 
medical care bill will virtually solve all 
problems involving costs for medical 
care. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

We have heard many arguments pro 
and con in respect to this legislation. I 
do not propose to go into those past 
arguments today although I believe pre- 
vious objections to the program to be 
sound and justified. These previous ob- 
jections were discussed in “Operation 
Survival, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 107, part 16, page 18618, and indi- 
cated how the administration, the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, and the 
“social planners” were foisting socialized 
medicine on an unsuspecting public. 

Instead, today, I would like to meet 
this legislation head on, to show that 
this bill will not do for the public what 
the present administration has led the 
public to believe it will do. 

Millions of Americans have been led 
to believe that this bill will defray most 
medical expenses encountered by persons 
over age 65. And, based on this premise, 
many have indicated they would not ob- 
ject to the tremendous cost of the pro- 
gram. Let us look at the facts. 

And the facts are that the King- 
Anderson bill would provide in most 
cases less than 25 percent of the care 
needed for an aged person. The au- 
thority for this statement is the Aetna 
Insurance Cos recent analysis of the 
bill based on testimony given to the 
Ways and Means Committee and largely 
substantiated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in its 
testimony before the committee. 
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A typical medical case illustrating 
what the King-Anderson bill covers, and 
more important, what it does not cover, 
follows: 


Reimbursable 
by King- 


Mean private 


Type of service expenditure 


Anderson 

Physicians... -.-....--._- $55 0 
Hospital care 49 $36. 80 
Medicines 42 0 
Dental.. 4 10 0 
Other medica 21 6.00 

u 177 | 142.81 

24.2 percent. 


The above table does not include amounts 
spent by private individuals for medical care 
of the aged in nursing homes and other in- 
stitutions. Note that the King-Anderson 
proposal would reimburse expenses only in 
the categories of “hospital care“ and “other 
medical services.” 


The proponents of this legislation base 
its so-called need on the fact that this 
bill will solve financial problems of those 
faced with unusually large medical costs. 
Again, the facts: 

In addition to the fact that the ad- 
ministration proposal would cover less 
than 25 percent of an average case, it 
must also be considered that the King- 
Anderson bill would cover none of the 
expenses of persons not under social 
security and this includes almost 4 mil- 
lion persons. In many cases this con- 
stitutes the group in the lowest eco- 
nomic brackets having the greatest need 
for financial assistance. 

I submit that, given a choice between 
a bill which covers less than 25 percent 
of medical expenses for only those per- 
sons on social security, and a bill which 
covers all medical expenses for all per- 
sons in real need, the American people 
would much prefer the latter. 

The Kerr-Mills bill enacted in the 86th 
Congress falls into the latter category 
and has already been implemented by 
several States with enabling legislation 
now pending in other States. 

To a medically indigent person, it is 
just as impossible for him to pay for 
75 percent of his medical expenses as it 
is to pay for 100 percent of them. 

Certainly it makes better sense to pro- 
vide all the medical care that is re- 
quired by all indigent persons over 65 
than to give a certain group only 25 per- 
cent of their medical needs, as proposed 
by the administration. 

It occurs to me that instead of creat- 
ing a false mirage for 15 million people 
over 65, the administration would be 
performing a much greater service to 
our aging citizens by urging States to 
participate in the Kerr-Mills program. 

The Aetna insurance analysis follows: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

The estimated proportion of mean gross 
private medical expense expenditures of per- 
sons over 65 payable by King-Anderson is 
24.2 percent per covered person. A sub- 
stantiation of this estimated proportion is 
presented in the following paragraphs, such 
substantiation being based for the most part 
on HEW testimony and reports as presented 
in “Health Services for the Aged Under the 
Social Security Insurance System,” hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, yolume I, hence- 
forth referred to as the hearings. It should 
be pointed out that this paper in no way at- 
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tempts to verify the validity of the facts and 
figures contained in the hearings. If these 
facts and figures are true, however, it leads 
to a rather startling conclusion regarding 
the effectiveness of the King-Anderson pro- 


posal. 

Reproduced from page 94 of the hearings 
in the first column of figures below are the 
mean gross private expenditures in the 
United States per person age 65 and over for 
a 12-month period in 1957-58 for the various 
types of medical services. Also presented in 
the second column is the estimated propor- 
tion which would have been covered by the 
King-Anderson proposal were such proposal 
in effect during the 1957-58 period. 


| Mean pr. vate Reimbursable 
Type of service | expenditure | by King- 
Anderson 
Phy eea al $55 0 
Hospital care 10 $36. 80 
Medicines. 42 0 
Dental 
Other medical. 


142. 81 


Dots 


24.2 percent. 


The above table does not include amounts 
spent by private individuals for medical care 
of the aged in nursing homes and other in- 
stitutions. Note that the King-Anderson 
proposal would reimburse expenses only in 
the categories of “hospital care” and “other 
medical services.” 

On page 58 of the hearings it is stated the 
annual cost per capita will be about $7.50 
for the outpatient hospital diagnostic serv- 
ices benefit. Adjusting this figure for medi- 
cal care cost inflation in recent years it is 
assumed that $7 would be proper for 1957- 
58. Thus, of the total of $49 for hospital 
care, $7 will be considered to be for out- 
patient diagnostic services. Also on page 
58 of the hearings it is stated that the $20 
deductible provision will reduce the aggre- 
gate cost by an estimated 80 precent in view 
of the fact that most of the charges for 
these services will be relatively small 
amounts, such as $10 for an X-ray. Thus, 
of the $7 private expenditures for out- 
patient diagnostic services, only 20 percent 
or $1.40 would be covered by the adminis- 
tration plan, 

The actual proportion of the $42 private 
expenditures for hospital care, other than 
outpatient diagnostic services, reimbursable 
by the King-Anderson proposal, or at least 
an estimate thereof, was determined using 
per diem hospital costs and the frequency 
distribution of days hospitalized found in 
the hearings. Thus, $29.60 is given on page 
54 for the average hospital per diem cost 
for persons aged 65 and over and this figure 
was used in the following determination of 
the proportion of hospital inpatient ex- 
penses payable by King-Anderson. 


Number of days Actual Cost 
hospitalized cost at | Relative | covered 
te a fre- by King- 
quency ? | Ander- 
Class Midpoint iem son 
—— 1.0 $29. 60 0. 038 $9. 
2to3 2.5 74. 00 137 49, 00 
4 to 5 4.5 133. 20 123 88. 20 
6 to 7 6.5 192, 40 114 127. 40 
8 to 9 8. 5 251. 60 09 166. 60 
10. 10.0 296. 00 +049 206, 00 
11 12. 5 370. 00 149 280. 00 
15 17.6 518, 00 100 428. 00 
2¹ 25. 5 754. 80 + 081 664. 80 
31 45.5 | 1,346.80 -054 | 1,256. 80 
61 75.0 | 2, 220.00 -050 | 2, 130. 00 


1 The hearings, p. 
2 The hearings, p. 53. 


(1) 8 total cost covered by King-Ander- W 
Se $443. 00 
0. 843 


(2) Avaa actual total cost. 
Ratio (1) to (2) 
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From the above it can be concluded that 
of the total hospital care expenditures of 
$49—0.843 x $42—or $35.41, plus the $1.40 for 
outpatient diagnostic services, or $36.81, 
would have been reimbursable under the 
King-Anderson proposal. 

On page 57 of the hearings, the per capita 
annual cost of the home health services is 
given as $6, making a total of $42.81 or 24.2 
percent of mean private expenditures pay- 
able under the King-Anderson plan. 

There are several comments which should 
be made concerning the derivation of the 
843 factor applicable to mean private ex- 
penditures for hospital care, other than out- 
patient diagnostic services, to arrive at the 
$35.41 covered by the King-Anderson pro- 
posal. First, it would haye been more proper 
to use a per diem cost of $24.50 rather than 
$29.60, since the former more nearly approxi- 
mates 1957-58 per diem costs. This is sub- 
stantiated on page 54 of the hearings. Sec- 
ond, in the frequency distribution of days 
hospitalized it is assumed that the average 
hospital stay for the 5 percent hospitalized 
for more than 60 days is 75 days. This 
underplays the relatively great number of 
aged persons hospitalized for substantial 
periods of time. On page 52 of the hearings 
it is stated that the effect on cost factors 
of increasing the maximum duration of 
benefits from 60 days to 90 and 360 days is 
9 percent and 15 percent, respectively. This 
leads to the conclusion that the 0.05 person 
over 65 hospitalized more than 60 days would 
be more properly apportioned as follows: 


Class 61-90: 91: 


DOUTE a ee 75 
Relative frequene y 02 
TAI DaN ᷣ —. ͤ—— 120 
Relative frequency 03 


The effect of these two changes would be 
to decrease the 0.843 factor to 0.613 and the 
total covered hospital care expenses from 
$36.81 to $27.15. Making this adjustment, 
one finds the King-Anderson proposal would 
cover $33.15 or 18.7 percent of total medical 
expenses for the aged, a figure considerably 
below 24.2 percent. 

The above substantiation excludes any 
reference to skilled nursing-home services 
because of the lack of any reliable figures 
representing the total dollar volume of nurs- 
ing care expenditures in the United States. 
However, according to material found on 
page 56 of the hearings, the King-Anderson 
proposal would only involve an aggregate 
average cost of $2.50 per year per OASDI 
recipient over age 65 less an offset of 25-per- 
cent savings in hospitalization benefits or 
$1.88. In view of this latter figure, the ef- 
fect of excluding skilled nursing-home sery- 
ices cannot be great, raising the 24.2-percent 
figure to about 24.7 percent if the liberal as- 
sumption is made that the King-Anderson 
proposal would cover 50 percent of the total 
volume of private expenditures for those 
services. 

On page 57 of the hearings it is stated that 
if there are significant expenditures for 
home-health-service benefits, this would 
mean somewhat lower hospitalization and 
skilled nursing-home benefit costs. For ad- 
ministration cost estimates, therefore, an 
offset adjustment of 40 percent of the esti- 
mated $6 cost for home-health-service bene- 
fits was made. This offset was not taken in 
the derivation of the 24.2-percent figure. If 
it had been taken, the percentage covered 
by King-Anderson would have decreased to 
22.8 percent. 

The adjustments outlined in the previous 
three paragraphs undoubtedly reflect more 
accurately the true relationship of King- 
Anderson benefits to the corresponding total 
medical expenditures. If they had been 
made, the 24.2-percent figure would have 
been reduced to 18.1 percent. 
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BENEFITS UNDER HEALTH CARE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Curtis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President, in his special health 
message to the Congress of February 26, 
1962, says: 

I, therefore, recommend again the enact- 
ment og a health insurance program for the 
elderly under the social security system. By 
this means the cost of health services in 
later years can be spread over the working 
years—and every worker can face the future 
with pride and confidence. 


Thus, the President has joined those 
who seek to delude the American public 
into believing that the administration’s 
compulsory health care program under 
social security would provide the aged 
with comprehensive and adequate health 
protection, thereby imbuing them with 
pride and confidence. The delusion of 
medical protection under social security 
finds its strength in confusion and mis- 
understanding of the benefits written 
into the administration’s proposal and 
in the speeches of administration people 
and their supporters in misinterpreting 
these provisions to the public. It is evi- 
dent from the letters being received by 
Members of Congress from their constit- 
uents that many people mistakenly be- 
lieve that the passage of the King-An- 
derson legislation would completely re- 
move ail anxiety about future medical 
expenses. 

A recent actuarial study, which I will 
include in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks, factually lays to rest such 
unwarranted expectations. The study 
establishes that less than 25 percent of 
the expenses of illness of persons eligible 
for social security benefits would be met 
by the King-Anderson provisions. This 
study makes clear that the pride and 
confidence promised oldsters by the ad- 
ministration would be less than a 25 per- 
cent pride and confidence. 

A demonstration of the confusion 
which exists in the minds of the public 
appeared in a letter placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 8, 1962. A constituent of 
a Member of the other body had written 
urging support of the administration’s 
bill so that she would be relieved of the 
burden of physician and prescription 
drug charges. These expenses—physi- 
cians and the cost of prescription 
drugs—along with expenses of nursing, 
prolonged hospitalization, and all other 
facets of health services and supplies, 
with the exception of 90 days of hos- 
pitalization and limited nursing home 
services—after a $110 deduction—are not 
included in the benefits offered by the 
King-Anderson proposal. 

One of my distinguished and esteemed 
committee colleagues, the gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS], recent- 
ly acted to factually inform her con- 
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stituents as to the actual scope of bene- 
fits proposed by the administration's bill. 
She listed not only the proposed benefits, 
but also those areas of medical expense 
that would go unprovided for. I would, 
Mr. Speaker, commend the gentlewoman 
from Michigan for this public service in 
informing her constituents. I have my 
colleague’s permission to include at this 
point in the Recorp a copy of her news- 
letter as it pertains to the health care 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, we all are interested in 
being of assistance to our aged to the 
extent that individuals may be in need 
of such assistance. In this context, let 
me point out that the Mills-Kerr law, 
enacted by the Congress in August of 
1960, with only 23 dissenting votes in the 
House, can, if the States will implement 
it—and many already have—provide to- 
tal care to all persons who are in finan- 
cial need of it. The proposed King- 
Anderson legislation, by contrast, would 
provide less than 25 percent of compre- 
hensive medical care needed by all of 
those who would rely on it and, incident- 
ally, this legislation omits nearly 4 mil- 
lion oldsters most in need of help be- 
cause they are not covered by social 
security. What the public must be made 
to understand is that the administra- 
tion’s program, as embodied in the King- 
Anderson bill, would leave unpaid for 
those whom it would cover 75 percent of 
their medical expenses. It should be 
pointed ovt that a medically indigent 
person is no more able to pay 75 percent 
of his medical expenses than he is to pay 
100 percent of such expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the approach developed by 
the Congress in the Kerr-Mills Act is 
better designed to meet a medical care 
problem where the problem exists than 
is the administration’s King-Anderson 
proposal. One of the glaring weaknesses 
of the administration’s program is estab- 
lished in the following actuarial study, 
to which I previously referred in my re- 
marks, and which shows that less than 
25 percent of the medical expenditures 
of persons over age 65 would be covered 
under the King-Anderson program. I 
will include this actuarial study at this 
point. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

The estimated proportion of mean gross 
private medical expense expenditures of per- 
sons over 65 payable by King-Anderson is 
242 percent per covered person. A sub- 
stantiation of this estimated proportion is 
presented in the following paragraphs, such 
substantiation being based for the most part 
on HEW testimony and reports as presented 
in Health Services for the Aged Under the So- 
cial Security Insurance System Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, volume I, hence- 
forth referred to as the hearings. It should 
be pointed out that this paper in no way 
attempts to verify the validity of the facts 
and figures contained in the hearings. If 
these facts and figures are true, however, it 
leads to a rather startling conclusion re- 
garding the effectiveness of the King-Ander- 
son proposal. 

Reproduced from page 94 of the hearings 
in the first column of figures below are the 


mean gross private expenditures in the 
United States per person age 65 and over for 
a 12-month period in 1957-58 for the vari- 
ous types of medical services. Also pre- 
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sented in the second column is the esti- 
mated proportion which would have been 
covered by the King-Anderson proposal were 
such proposal in effect during the 1957-58 
period. 


Mean private| Re.mbursable 


Type of service expenditure by King- 
Anderson 
9 
49 $36. 80 
42 0 
10 0 
21 6.00 
177 142. 81 


4.2 percent. 


The above table does not include amounts 
spent by private individuals for medical care 
of the aged in nursing homes and other in- 
stitutions. Note that the King-Anderson 
proposal would reimburse expenses only in 
the categories of “hospital care” and “other 
medical services.” 

On page 58 of the hearings it is stated the 
annual cost per capita will be about $7.50 
for the outpatient hospital-diagnostic serv- 
ices benefit. Adjusting this figure for med- 
ical care cost inflation in recent years it is 
assumed that $7 would be proper for 1957-58. 
Thus, of the total of $49 for hospital care, 
$7 will be considered to be for outpatient 
diagnostic services. Also on page 58 of the 
hearings it is stated that the $20 deductible 
provision will reduce the aggregate cost by 
an estimated 80 percent in view of the fact 
that most of the charges for these services 
will be relatively small amounts, such as $10 
for an X-ray. Thus, of the $7 private ex- 
penditures for outpatient diagnostic services, 
only 20 percent or $1.40 would be covered by 
the administration plan. 

The actual proportion of the $42 private 
expenditures for hospital care, other than 
outpatient diagnostic services, reimbursable 
by the King-Anderson proposal, or at least 
an estimate thereof, was determined using 
per diem hospital costs and the frequency 
distribution of days hospitalized found in 
the hearings. Thus, $29.60 is given on page 
54 for the average hospital per diem cost for 
persons aged 65 and over and this figure was 
used in the following determination of the 
proportion of hospital inpatient expenses 
payable by King-Anderson. 


Number of days Actual Cost 
hospitalized cost at | Relative | covered 
26 $29.60 fre- by King- 
Fis quency ?] Ander- 
Class Midpoint iem son 
1.0 $29. 60 0. 038 $9. 60 
2,5 74.00 . 137 49. 00 
4.5 133. 20 . 123 88. 20 
6.5 192. 40 114 127. 40 
8. 5 251. 60 - 099 166. 60 
10.0 296. 00 049 206. 00 
12,5 370. 00 149 280. 00 
17. 5 518. 00 100 428. 00 
25. 5 754. 80 6081 664. 80 
45.5 | 1,346. 80 054 1,256.80 
75.0 | 2, 220. 00 -050 | 2,130. 00 


1 The hearings, p. 54. 
The hearings, p. 53. 


(1) Average total cost covered by King-Ander- 
F —-᷑:—t 8 $374. 34 

(2) Average actual total cost. s 43. 

aher e 

From the above it can be concluded that 
of the total hospital care expenditures of 
$49—0.843 X$42—or $35.41 plus the $1.40 
for outpatient diagnostic services or $36.81 
would have been reimbursable under the 
King-Anderson proposal. 

On page 57 of the hearings, the per capita 
annual cost of the home health services is 
given as $6, making a total of $42.81 or 24.2 
percent of mean private expenditures pay- 
able under the King-Anderson plan, 
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There are several comments which should 
be made concerning the derivation of the 
0.843 factor applicable to mean private ex- 
penditures for hospital care, other than out- 
patient diagnostic services, to arrive at the 
$35.41 covered by the King-Anderson pro- 
posal. First, it would have been more prop- 
er to use a per diem cost of $24.50 rather 
than $29.60, since the former more nearly 
approximates 1957-58 per diem costs. This 
is substantiated on page 54 of the hearings. 
Second, in the frequency distribution of 
days hospitalized it is assumed that the 
average hospital stay for the 5 percent hos- 
pitalized for more than 60 days is 75 days. 
This underplays the relatively great num- 
ber of aged persons hospitalized for sub- 
stantial periods of time. On page 52 of the 
hearings it is stated that the effect on cost 
factors of increasing the maximum dura- 
tion of benefits from 60 days to 90 and 360 
days is 9 percent and 15 percent respec- 
tively. This leads to the conclusion that the 
.05 persons over 65 hospitalized more than 
60 days would be more properly apportioned 
as follows: 


Class Midpoint Relative 

frequency 
Bb 200s. Se 75 0. 02 
CR ER De SRR LE 120 -03 


The effect of these two changes would be 
to decrease the .843 factor to .613 and the 
total covered hospital care expenses from 
$36.81 to $27.15. Making this adjustment, 
one finds the King-Anderson proposal would 
cover $33.15 or 18.7 percent of total medical 
expenses for the aged, a figure considerably 
below 24.2 percent. 

The above substantiation excludes any 
reference to skilled nursing-home services 
because of the lack of any reliable figures 
representing the total dollar volume of nurs- 
ing care expenditures in the United States. 
However, according to material found on page 
56 of the hearings, the King-Anderson pro- 
posal would only involve an aggregate aver- 
age cost of $2.50 per year per OASDI recipi- 
ent over age 65 less an offset of 25 percent 
savings in hospitalization benefits or $1.88. 
In view of this latter figure, the effect of 
excluding skilled nursing-home services can- 
not be great, raising the 24.2-percent figure 
to about 24.7 percent if the liberal assump- 
tion is made that the King-Anderson pro- 
posal would cover 50 percent of the total 
volume of private expenditures for those 
services. 

On page 57 of the hearings it is stated 
that if there are significant expenditures for 
home-health-service benefits, this would 
mean somewhat lower hospitalization and 
skilled nursing-home benefit costs. For 
administration cost estimates, therefore, an 
offset adjustment of 40 percent of the esti- 
mated $6 cost for home-health-service bene- 
fits was made, This offset was not taken 
in the derivation of the 24.2 percent figure. 
If it had been taken, the percentage covered 
by King-Anderson would have decreased to 
22.8 percent. 

The adjustments outlined in the previous 
three paragraphs undoubtedly reflect more 
accurately the true relationship of King- 
Anderson benefits to the corresponding total 
medical expenditures. If they had been 
made, the 24.2 percent figure would have been 
reduced to 18.1 percent. 

News From WaASHINGTON—CONGRESSWOMAN 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 177TH DISTRICT, 
MICHIGAN 

HEALTH SERVICES FOR THE AGED UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

Many people have written me regarding 

pending legislation to provide health care 
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for our senior citizens under the social se- 
curity insurance system. The King-Ander- 
son bills are referred to most often. In the 
House this is H.R. 4222—the Health Insur- 
ance Benefits Act of 1961. 

At this time I would like to discuss the 
major provisions of this bill. 

Who would be covered? Persons who have 
reached the age of 65 and are entitled to 
monthly social security benefits. 

Benefits 

Inpatient hospital services up to 90 days. 
Includes bed, board, drugs, and other sup- 
plies and services customarily furnished by 
the hospital. The patient would pay a de- 
ductible amount of $10 a day for each of the 
first 9 days. The minimum deductible 
amount is $20, the maximum $90. 

Skilled nursing home services up to 180 
days. Provided to a patient after his trans- 
fer from a hospital, including bed, board, 
nursing services, drugs, and other services 
and supplies which are customarily provided 
by skilled nursing homes. 

Home health services up to 240 visits a 
calendar year, Furnished by or through a 
public or nonprofit agency under a plan 
prescribed by a doctor, including nursing 
care, physical, occupational, and speech ther- 
apy, medical supplies (other than drugs) 
and appliances for temporary use, and cer- 
tain part time or intermittent homemaker 
services, 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services: 
The kind customarily furnished by or 
through the hospital to its outpatients for 
diagnostic study. The patient would pay 
$20 for each hospital outpatient diagnostic 
study. 

Services not covered 


Doctor’s services would not be covered un- 
less they are provided as part of the hos- 
pital’s services. For example, X-rays, labo- 
ratory tests, anesthesiology, etc., would be 
covered when they are provided as part of 
the hospital’s service. 

The services provided by the patient's pri- 
vate doctor would not be covered. The pa- 
tient would pay his own doctor and his own 
surgeon if surgery is performed. 

Calls to a doctor’s office and house calls 
made by a doctor would be paid for by the 
patient. 

: No drugs are paid for unless they 
are provided as a part of the hospital or- 
nursing home service. 

Mental or tuberculosis hospitals: There is 
no coverage for services provided by these 
hospitals. 

In essence, what this program adds up to 
is payment of the cost of hospital care and 
economical substitutes for hospital care. 

Financing: The social security contribu- 
tion rates would be increased %4 of 1 per- 
ent on employers and 14 of 1 percent on em- 
ployees and three-eighths of 1 percent for 
the self-employed. The taxable earnings 
base would be increased from $4,800 to $5,000 
a year, In 1963, under the present social 
security law the maximum contribution of 
employer and employees will be $174 a year. 
If the health insurance benefits are added to 
social security, the contribution will be 
$193.75 for each year. 

Recent visitors to Washington: Sue Bow- 
ser, Ray Springer, H. E. Blackford, Klaus 
Borkmann, Mona Bergran, Thomas McDon- 
ald, Morris Kane, Balfour Jeffrey, Mrs. W. T. 
Diehl, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Faroback, Nelson Pole, Dave El- 
sila, S. Ankenbrandt, Kitty Denenfeld, D. H. 
Hudgins, Seymour Feiner, Jos. Botkin, Bob 
Miller, M. Benjamin and son, Paul. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the 
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legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. Horr- 
man of Illinois), for 30 minutes tomor- 
row, March 7, 1962. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
HorrMan of Illinois), for 10 minutes to- 
morrow, March 7, 1962. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. LIB- 
ONATI), for 2 hours on Monday, April 2, 
1962. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Lrsonat1), for 10 minutes on Thursday 
next, March 8, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Matruews and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Horan during debate today on the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bill, and to include tables and other 
articles. 

Mr. Moutper and to include a state- 
ment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Horrman of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Barry in two instances. 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. DOLE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lisonatr) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Robo. 

Mr. Focarty in five instances. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. Lisonatt. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
S. 2775. An act to amend the act of June 
30, 1954, providing for a continuance of civil 
government for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2990. An act to confer jurisdiction 


H.R. 7666. An act to amend section 17(a) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
pertaining to the salary of the gov- 
ernment comptroller; 

H.R. 7855. An act granting the consent of 

to an amendment to a compact 
ratified by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
and relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River; and 

H.R. 10050. An act to provide for a further 
tem increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 201. An act to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
approximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land; and 

S. 1299. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1958 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, or 
his authorized representative, to convey cer- 
tain school properties to local districts or 
public agencies,” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1773. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1962 in the amount of $36,000 for the 
Architect of the Capitol (H. Doc. No. 355); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1774. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Small Business Act”; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1775. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
audit of the Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1961 (H. Doc. No. 
356); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed. 

1776. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 58th quarterly re- 
port covering the fourth quarter 1961, as re- 
quired under the Export Control Act of 1949; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1777. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
annual report on the activities of the U.S. 
General Accounting Office during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, pursuant to sec- 
tion 312(a) of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of June 10, 1921; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1778. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting the report of the Archivist of 
the United States on records proposed for 

under the law; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1779. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of the act of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 
216, 217), and pursuant to rule XL of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

1780. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend the act 
of March 5, 1938, establishing a small claims 
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and conciliation branch in the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R. 10431. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act title 37 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Pay and Allowances of the Uni- 
formed Services”; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1399). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10432. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to codify certain recent public 
laws relating to the postal service and to 
improve the code; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1400). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10433. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to codify recent military laws, 
and to improve the code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1401). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R. 8982. A bill authorizing the 
Dow Chemical Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Heath Crossing, Tex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1402). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 9883. A bill to authorize the 
San Benito International Bridge Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1403). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2165. An act for the relief of 
Jean L. Dunlop; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1404). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 10242. A bill to amend Private Law 
86-339; with amendment (Rept. No. 1405). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 10556. A bill to establish a commis- 
sion to study means of selecting and ac- 
cording recognition to outstanding American 
schoolteachers; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 10557. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 10558. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
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By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 10559. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 10560. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to provide pen- 
alties for becoming or remaining a member 
of Communist-action organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H. R. 10561. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 10562. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide for reports 
to be made to the Attorney General with 
respect to solicitations of funds broadcast 
by any radio or television station; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. OLSEN (by request) : 

H.R. 10563. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are 
mandatorily set aside for smallbusiness 
concerns shall not apply in the case of con- 
struction contracts; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 10564. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

E.R. 10565. A bill for the relief of civilian 
employees of the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard and the New York Naval Shipyard er- 
roneously in receipt of certain wages due to 
a misinterpretation of a Navy civilian per- 
sonnel instruction; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 10566. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of mineral 
interests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10567. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide that 
a tenant of a low-rent nublic housing project 
shall be permitted to continue to occupy 
such project (with appropriate rent adjust- 
ments) eyen though his income increases 
beyond the applicable limits; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10568. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 10569. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to preserve the confidential 
nature of copies of information filed with 
the Bureau of the Census on a confidential 
basis; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

HJ. Res. 648. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

HJ. Res. 649. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of the North Carolina 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission to 
formulate and implement plans to commem- 
orate the 300th anniversary of the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.J. Res. 650. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim September 17 of each 
year General von Steuben Memorial Day for 
the observance and commemoration of the 
birth of Gen. Friedrich Wilhelm von Steu- 
ben; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. J. Res. 651. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H. Con. Res. 445. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soil conservation districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 446. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soil conservation districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. Con. Res. 447. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soll conservation districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: ; 

H. Con. Res. 448. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soil conservation districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. Con. Res. 449. Concurrent resolution to 
prohibit training enemy military personnel 
or aiding Communist nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide for maintaining the 
current effectiveness of the National Guard 
of the United States by taking certain ac- 
tions; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to House Concurrent Resolution 
35 of the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi, relating to the proposal of a new 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 10570. A bill for the relief of Ngip 
Tor Yee (also known as Stanley Yee); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 10571. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, to 
convey by quitclaim deed a parcel of land 
to the Lexington Park Volunteer Pire Depart- 
ment, Inc.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 10572. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
A. Johnson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10573. A bill to grant the American 
Numismatic Association perpetual succes- 
sion; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10574. A bill for the relief of A. A. 

Lindley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


246. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
William Netschert, M.E., Daytona Beach, 
Fia., requesting an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which would 
correct the wrongs of the social security pro- 
gram, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
7th of March men of good will every- 
where pause in their activity to remem- 
ber and honor the birth of one of the 
great patriots of history, Thomas 
Masaryk, the father of Czechoslovakia. 

One hundred and twelve years ago 
when he was born, his country was but 
a province of the decadent, oppressive 


Austro-Hungarian Empire. Through- 
out the life of the empire, Masaryk was 
the leader, the teacher, the spokesman 
in Vienna for his people, and the tire- 
less champion of their burning, righteous 
cause for freedom. 

With the disintegration of the empire 
during World War I, the Czech people 
were given their opportunity for self- 
determination. It was altogether nat- 
ural and fitting that they elected as the 
first President of their new Republic the 
man who had inspired and led them to 
their victory, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

Under his direction, the government 
of the new nation took shape. Under 
his leadership for the next 17 years, the 
nation prospered and became one of the 
true democracies of the world. At the 


age of 85, President Masaryk stepped 
down from office; but for the 2 years 
remaining before his death, he was re- 
vered as George Washington was in 
our own country after he retired to pri- 
vate life. He was still the Father of his 
Country. 

While death is never but sad, Thomas 
Masaryk’s death was a blessing for the 
noble man. For hardly a year after his 
world-mourned passing, his nation was 
sacrificed to the monstrous greed of the 
Nazis. And with their defeat, rule was 
seized by the Reds, who have held it ever 
since. 

The magnificent monument—a 
healthy, happy, thriving nation—that 
this great man had designed and 
erected no longer stands. But his spirit 
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burns in the breast of every Czech, and 
the venerated memory of his selfless 
service keeps alive their hopes that the 
Red terror will be driven out and liberty 
will return to their native land. I join 
in the prayer that this day shall be soon. 


Cancer Progress Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Cancer Society, 
Rhode Island Division, Butler Health 
Center, Providence, R.I., on October 4, 
1961: 


Remarks or Hon. JoRN E. Focarty, U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT or RHODE ISLAND, AT ANNUAL 
DINNER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CANCER 
Socrery, RHODE ISLAND DIVISION, BUTLER 
HEALTH CENTER, PROVIDENCE, R.I., WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 4, 1961 


It is a real pleasure for me to be with you 
this evening at the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Division of the American Can- 
cer Society and to hear the report of your 
activities. It is most gratifying to all of us 
to learn of the progress being made in the 
field of cancer research with the hope of 
greater encouragement in our conquest of 
cancer. 


On September 14 of this year I introduced 
in the House of Representatives a resolution 
designating 1962 as Cancer Progress Year. 
This resolution passed the House by unani- 
mous consent on September 15 and went on 
over to the Senate. Unfortunately, the 1st 
session of the 87th Congress adjourned on 
September 27 before the Senate could act on 
the measure, but I feel certain that as soon 
as the Congress reconvenes we can look for- 
ward to affirmative Senate consideration of 
the Fogarty resolution. 

The year 1962 will mark the 25th anni- 
versary of one of the most important pieces 
of legislation enacted by the Congress. I 
refer to the National Cancer Institute Act 
of 1937, signed into law by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on August 5 of that year. I 
believe that the Congress which established 
this Institute, and has since so liberally sup- 
ported its great work, should now take formal 
recognition of this important anniversary 
and thus lend encouragement and support 
to the Institute and the American Cancer 
Society in their efforts for the control of 
cancer, 

Several months ago I suggested in a public 
address that steps be taken both within and 
outside the Government, to observe this an- 
niversary in an appropriate manner. I sug- 
gested that due note be taken of the 
progress made against cancer during this 
quarter century, and of the task remaining 
before us for the conquest of this dread 
disease. I urged that we rededicate ourselves 
to the furtherance of this unfinished task 
by all possible means. 

Iam happy to say that the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society 
are cooperating in the arrangement of a 
number of activities by which 1962 will be 
observed as Cancer Progress Year. These 
activities are designed to note both cancer 
progress and needs, to encourage support of 
cancer research and related projects, and 
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indicate how the individual can wage a per- 
sonal battle against cancer. 

My purpose in introducing this legislation 
in the House is twofold: 

1. I want to take cognizance of the magni- 
tude and importance of the contribution the 
Cancer Act of 1937 has made to medical re- 
search in this Nation and the world over. 
This legislation inaugurated the modern era 
of medical research, It is indeed a milestone 
on the highroad of human progress. 

2. The urgency of the challenge still con- 
fronts us and the Congress, for its part, can 
offer no more convincing reaffirmation on its 
belief in the importance of health to the 
vitality of the Nation than to make certain 
that adequate funds are provided to continue 
this great and rewarding work. 

As we approach the anniversary of this im- 
portant act, the American people should be 
brought to full appreciation of the wisdom 
and foresight shown by the Congress in es- 
tablishing the National Cancer Institute in 
the late thirties. At that time infectious 
diseases were being brought under better 
contro! and chronic and degenerative diseases 
were emerging as the big problem of the 
future. In 1937 heart and circulatory dis- 
eases were the leading cause of death in this 
country, and a year later cancer moved into 
second place ahead of both influenza and 
pneumonia. From then on, sulfa drugs and 
later the antibiotics, sharply curtailed 
deaths from infectious diseases, and the 
population increase of those liable to the 
threat of chronic disease was on the march, 

The National Cancer Institute was the 
first specifically disease-oriented unit of our 
medical research center at the National In- 
stitutes of Health in Bethesda, This has 
now become the greatest such center in the 
world. The Cancer Institute became the 
nucleus of a whole new concept of Federal 
responsibility for the conduct and support 
of medical research on a scale beyond the 
resources of private philanthropy or com- 
mercial enterprise. It was the nucleus of an 
effort that was destined to be and has 
brought this Nation world leadership in 
medical research and related fields. This, 
I am glad to say, means that in this area 
of endeavor, the United States need not, 
“catch up,” or “close the gap.” Instead, 
we have the assurance that the most 
thorough and comprehensive attack ever 
made on the disease that afflicts mankind 
is now in operation. At this point, though 
we may well take pride in what has been 
accomplished in the past, we must do so in 
light of the problems that lie ahead and the 
rich potential for dramatic new gains that 
are within our grasp. I would therefore like 
to mention a few of the accomplishments and 
problems and then look forward to some of 
the possibilities for exciting progress in can- 
cer research in the very near future. 

Through my committee assignments, and 
because of my keen personal interest in 
the need for sound and progressive medical 
research and health programs, I have been 
closely concerned for some years with these 
activities. I have become well acquainted 
with the people who do research and with 
those who plan and administer research pro- 
grams. I have talked to scientists in their 
laboratories, and I have discussed their ac- 
complishments and needs in hearings on 
their annual appropriation requests. 

From these encounters I can tell you that 
those who are engaged in cancer research are 
ever mindful of these among a number of 
factors: 

1. Cancer is not a single disease, rather it 
is a group of diseases. 

2. Medical science must concern itself with 
a variety of approaches to new Knowledge 
about cancer, the extent of which is propor- 
tional to both the need and the opportunity. 

3. The progress clearly apparent to date is 


but a beginning. 
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We have made progress in defining the role 
of man’s environment in the production of 
cancer. The first cancer-causing material 
was identified in the 18th century, but it 
was not until 1987 that modern cancer re- 
search began to identify a number of sub- 
stances that produce cancer in laboratory 
animals, and some that cause cancer in man. 

Past benefits in this area include: 

Removal of the hazard of lung cancer in 
the chromate ore industry. 

Removal of the hazard of bladder cancer 
in the dye industry from betanaphthyla- 
mine. 

In the very near future we look to: 

Clarification of the hazard to man of po- 
tential carcinogens of food additives, and 

Economic poisons such as insecticides. 

Clarification of the hazards due to radia- 
tion, air pollution, and water pollution. 

An appreciation of these hazards will lead 
to definite control measures. 

We have also made progress in cancer de- 
tection, even though no generally reliable 
test has been developed. Suitable use of one 
test can save the bulk of the 14,000 lives a 
year taken by cancer of the uterus in women. 
This is a cell examination by the so-called 
Papsmear technique named for Dr. George 
N. Papanicolaou of Cornell University Medi- 
cal School. This simple test detects the 
presence of cancer months or even years be- 
fore the disease becomes invasive or is like- 
ly to show any symptoms. Such early diag- 
nosis permits early treatment and cure in 
most cases. In fact, I think it is safe to say 
that the course of action permitted by this 
one simple test accounts for a significant 
part of the 40-percent reduction in uterine 
cancer deaths noted over the past 25 years. 
Much of our current scientific activity is di- 
rected to the development of other equally 
simple and effective test procedures. 

Tremendous gains have been made in im- 
proving cancer treatment. 

Surgery and radiation have been radically 
improved individually. 

They are now advantageously used in com- 
bined treatment. 

The effectiveness of this combination is 
further enhanced by new drugs. 

Hormone therapy is also generally effec- 
tive and in dramatic use in a number of im- 
portant cancers—prostate, breast, and uterus, 
to mention three. Such therapy in addition 
has been developed as a supplemental form 
of therapy. 

A curative drug for one form of cancer is 
now available on prescription—methotrex- 
ate, for one of the uterine forms of cancer. 

What is the significance of these and other 
findings in cancer research? In 1937, of 
every 100 people in this country who dis- 
covered that they had cancer, 75 died. Only 
25 won their personal battle with cancer. 
Today that number has risen from 25 to 
33. One may say that this is indeed a small 
increase, but it is a gigantic increase when 
applied to the thousands who fall victim 
to the disease in this country each year. 
And it is of even greater significance when 
viewed in the perspective of one individual. 

The young mother who can return to her 
family. 

The bright and cheerful youngster whose 
leukemia can now be successfully treated 
for months and even years. 

The family whose chief breadwinner can 
return to his occupation and several more 
years of happy and productive life. 

These are the chief reasons why I said 
earlier that we must not only continue and 
expand these research activities which have 
been so fruitful, we must approach with re- 
newed vigor some of the avenues that are 
rich with potential for even greater suc- 
cess. 

Although the discovery that viruses can 
cause tumors in animals was made in the 
first decade of this century, scientists today 
believe that it will shortly be demonstrated 
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that several important human cancers are 
likewise caused by viruses. They are 
strongly of the opinion that now is the time 
to advance research in this field with vigor, 
and many of our scientists have swung over 
to the study of human cancers with the 
methods already so successful in the work 
with animals. 

I am told by those who plot and assess 
the course of cancer studies that the in- 
volvement of virology has been the most 
significant advance in the modern area of 
medical research. Cancer research has long 
made use of all the biological science and 
some of the physical sciences as well, but 
only in the last 3 or 4 years has virology 
assumed the prominent role which now 
identifies it unquestionably with the cancer 
field. 

In this connection I can say with confi- 
dence that we are close to scientific proof 
that leukemia in human beings is a virus- 
caused disease. Very recently two investi- 
gators at the National Cancer Institute re- 
ported that they had extracted viruses from 
the blood of leukemic rats. When injected 
into other rats, these viruses caused leu- 
kemia sooner and in a higher percentage 
of animals than viruses recovered from other 
tissues. The scientists are now using the 
same technique in the search for viruses 
in the blood of human leukemia victims. 
It is not wishful thinking to believe their 
efforts will be crowned with early success. 

I am equally confident that the further 
extension of these studies in virology will 
lead, and I trust not in the too distant fu- 
ture, to the identification of other specific 
viruses that are causally related to other 
and equally important cancers. It is not 
too odd a speculation to project beyond this 
certainty to the use of viral products in the 
early and specific diagnosis of cancer and 
hopefully to its prevention. 

Along with these important and promis- 
ing studies in surgery, radiation, chemother- 
apy, and virology, attention is also being 
given to the role of our body chemistry and 
genetic makeup in both cancer develop- 
ment and treatment. 

The mechanisms by which the body re- 
sists both infection and cancer growth are 
under.searching inquiry. We have all heard 
of those rare cases of cancer that disap- 
pear spontaneously. I am told that cancers 
do not always spread easily through the 
body but do encounter some kind of re- 
sistance. I understand that research on 
this phenomenon is already beginning to 
reveal small amounts of substances in 
healthy individuals that are active against 
tumor cells. One cannot predict how close 
the continued study of such happenings 
will bring to us an understanding of this 
disease. 

A more complete understanding of why 
some people develop cancer and others do 
not suggests still another possibility. I am 
told that hereditary makeup determines an 
individual's resistance to cancer as well as 
many other characteristics, that a number of 
diseases are due to defects in the genetic 
makeup and that there is the possibility 
that chemical substances eventually can be 
utilized to modify the body’s genetic appa- 
ratus and to correct genetic defects and en- 
hance resistance to cancer. 

From the standpoint, then, of where the 
past accomplishments of research are lead- 
ing us, I believe we can confidently look for- 
ward to the following new milestones along 
the road of conquest over cancer. Some 
seem certain, among them being: 

A number of drugs that will cure different 
forms of cancer. 

Definite proof that certain forms of cancer 
in human beings are caused by viruses. 

Chemicals that will kill cancer-causing 
viruses before they can begin their evil work. 
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Other prospects, further off, are reason- 
able expectations. Among these are: 

A vaccine that will immunize human be- 
ings against cancer. 

Drugs that will enhance the body’s natural 
resistance to malignant disease. 

Drugs that will overcome genetic defects 
that render a person liable to cancer. 

The modern era of medical research in- 
augurated by the National Cancer Institute 
Act of 1937 requires a big investment. But 
the dividends already are good, and these 
will grow progressively. I am convinced we 
must do more if we are to capture for our- 
selves and at an early date the possibilities 
that are clearly before us. This means we 
must finance research itself, but also it 
means that we must provide the new labora- 
tory and hospital buildings required, and 
we must extend the training of young people 
who will make possible these advances. 

I am convinced, through my familiarity 
with the needs and potentialities of medical 
research, that this broad type of research 
support offers the only possibility of lifting 
the burden of cancer and other chronic 
diseases from the human race. The patterns 
of research programing have been established 
through experience and are rooted in the 
accomplishments of medical science in this 
modern research era. To ignore the require- 
ments of the whole complex and become pre- 
occupied with limited objectives would be to 
disavow the wisdom of the Congress in in- 
augurating and supporting the new era of 
medical research, and to disinherit the bene- 
ficiaries of the ultimate victory over cancer. 

The Congress is gravely concerned about 
the international tensions that have devel- 
oped out of the ambitions of world commu- 
nism, particularly over the Berlin crisis and 
the resumption of nuclear testing by Russia. 
In this connection and at other times the 
President has emphasized the importance of 
keeping the Nation strong in its human as 
well as its material resources. To be strong 
the Nation must safeguard its health, and 
this depends on the conquest of disease. 

I should like to close by expressing con- 
gratulations to the National Cancer Institute 
on its 25th anniversary which will be ob- 
served next year, and also to the Congress on 
its foresight and the support it has given the 
expanding programs of cancer and other 
medical research over the years. The re- 
search effort which the Congress recognized 
as a necessity in the thirties, which had its 
foundations laid in the forties and hit its 
stride in the fifties, is paying off in the 
sixties. How well it will continue to pay off 
depends upon its continued support. 


The Late Ambassador Yturralde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked to learn this morning of 
the untimely death of the Spanish Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mariano 
de Yturralde y Orbegoso. 

During his service in Washington, 
Ambassador Yturralde impressed many 
persons in the Government, in the dip- 
lomatic corps and in private circles, with 
his personal and professional qualities. 

He was an able and experienced dip- 
lomat who represented his country in 
important posts around the globe. 
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During his service in Washington, he 
worked ably to advance friendly and con- 
structive cooperation between his coun- 
try and the United States, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the security of 
the free world against the Communist 
menace. 

I would like to express my sincere con- 
dolences to his widow in her deep grief, 
and to the Spanish Government upon 
the loss of such a distinguished and 
devoted servant. 


Excise Tax on the Transportation of 
Passengers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the 10 per- 
cent Federal exise tax applicable to the 
transportation of passengers has for some 
time been recognized as detrimental and 
discriminatory to the transportation in- 
dustry of the country. Moreover, it has 
proven to be an unwise policy that has 
been harmful to the national interest. 

One unfortunate result of this unwise 
tax has been Government subsidization 
of certain segments of the transportation 
industry. Federal Government subsidy 
of the transportation industry, exclusive 
of the railroads, has in turn resulted in 
frequent financial instability of local and 
national railroads. A case in point is the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, which has been forced into a re- 
ceivership largely because of Govern- 
ment-subsidized competition. Should 
the transportation tax be repealed, and 
the New Haven allowed to retain the pro- 
ceeds accruing from the repeal, an esti- 
mated $3 million yearly tax saving would 
be helpful in restoring financial health to 
the company. 

It is interesting that the tax on the 
transportation of passengers was 
adopted during World War II for the pur- 
poses of discouraging travel and raising 
revenue. However, like so many “tem- 
porary” measures, it has over the years 
become an accepted part of our budget 
and the Government has come to rely on 
the revenue which it produces. Virtu- 
ally the only argument for continuing 
the tax is that we would otherwise lose 
revenue necessary to support various 
Federal programs. In this regard, I have 
several suggestions to make. 

First, that we are not contributing to 
the financial or economic strength of 
our country by continuing a tax which is 
not only unjustified but which is crip- 
pling a vital national industry. 

Second, that some of the revenue lost 
by repealing the tax will be made up by 
elimination of a deductible expense and 
by a more profitable transportation in- 
dustry. 

Third, that a long, hard look at the 
curtailment of some of the Federal 
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spending programs would be more ap- 
propriate and more in the best inter- 
ests of the country than continuing to 
penalize the transportation industry. 

Finally, that the agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government best acquainted with 
the needs of the rail, bus, and air travel 
industry, namely, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are unanimous in their 
support of the prompt repeal of this tax. 
In 1961 the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called the tax 
highly inimical to the best interest of 
the country, and the Chairman of the 
CAB stated that continuation of the 10- 
percent excise tax on passenger transpor- 
tation will aggravate the critical finan- 
cial situation facing the airline industry 
today. 

In light of the foregoing, I have intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the 10-percent tax 
presently imposed on the transportation 
of passengers. I feel that its adoption 
would strengthen the economy of the 
country, and would correct an inequitable 
injustice with regards to the transporta- 
tion industry. 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at the first 
meeting of the advisory board and execu- 
tive committee of the Rhode Island 
League for Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren, at Johnson’s Hummocks, Provi- 
dence, R.I., on October 23, 1961: 


I am very happy to be here with you this 
evening and to be given an opportunity to 
talk with you on this occasion. 

I would like, first of all, to congratulate 
you on the vigor of your organization, and 
on the determination with which you are 
pursuing your goals. I find it hard to be- 
lieve that the Rhode Island League for Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children is less than 6 
months old. I would say your growth and 
your accomplishments, since that May eve- 
ning when the league was formally organ- 
ized, have been almost incredible. 

In the 6 months since then you have more 
than doubled in size from 75 persons to the 
164 persons who now comprise your mem- 
bership. Furthermore, these members, as 
I understand it, live in all parts of our State. 
You have, in addition, formed the advisory 
board, which, working with the executive 
committee, should greatly assist you in 
reaching your objectives. 

In the past 6 months, bound together by 
your sure objectives, you have managed to 
accomplish a great deal. 

First, you have made the community 
aware of your needs, the first step needed 
in planning for and obtaining community 
action. You haye pointed out that there 
are 2,530 emotionally disturbed children in 
Rhode Island, badly in need of education, for 
whom almost no educational facilities are 
available. The exceptions are the relatively 
few who are being taught at the Bradley 
Hospital and in a single public classroom in 
Coventry. 
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You have pointed out that these children 
are of normal intelligence, and that their 
inability to profit from a normal classroom 
experience is due to emotional disturbance. 

You have stated that not educating these 
children, and not treating them for their 
emotional ills, can only lead to further prob- 
lems. Without proper educational and 
treatment facilities, it is sadly true that 
these children, many of them, will be in- 
capacitated for normal living in their adult 
lives. 

You have reminded the community that 
their stated intentions toward, and legal re- 
sponsibilities for, these children are clear. 
These youngsters fall under the same 1950 
law that requires special schooling for men- 
tally retarded and physically handicapped 
children. 

You have also—and I am sorry that this is 
so—had to remind your fellow citizens that 
they have not moved as quickly to meet the 
needs of the emotionally disturbed children 
as they have the mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped children. Although 
21 school boards and communities have made 
provisions for the education of these chil- 
dren, Coventry is the only community with 
a special class for children of normal or 
above average intelligence who suffer emo- 
tional problems disqualifying them from reg- 
ular classrooms—and this one special class 
has only been in existence for a year. 

This endeavor on your part—to inform 
and to educate your fellow citizens concern- 
ing the needs of this group—has borne 
fruit. The Governor, alerted to your needs, 
sought to establish an 11-member commis- 
sion to study the feasibility of such educa- 
tional facilities, and a bill backing such a 
move was introduced in the general as- 
sembly. 

You have moved ahead in other ways, too. 
Just last week the Providence YMCA started, 
with your help, a specialized physical educa- 
tion program for these children. Other steps 
to make available to them the recreational 
opportunities all children need haye been 
taken. A Boy Scout troop and a Girl Scout 
troop haye been—or are being—formed. 
The Providence Kiwanis Club is sponsoring 
a bowling team for them. 

And, I suspect, you had something to do 
with insuring the establishment, this fall, 
of a special course of study for teachers of 
exceptional children at the University of 
Rhode Island. 

For the future, your goals are both spe- 
cific and far reaching. First, as I under- 
stand it, you seek to establish special classes 
for these children in the various communi- 
ties of our State. 

Second, you hope to bring into being a 
centrally located school and treatment cen- 
ter for residential and day pupils. 

This is truly an impressive record of ac- 
complishments for so young an organization 
and these are exciting goals. I have no doubt 
that you will reach them. In the 21 years 
I have served as your Congressman, in my 
lifetime spent here in Rhode Island, I have 
seen too much evidence of effective com- 
munity action to doubt that a year from 
now—2 years from now—you will be well 
along the way toward reaching your major 
objectives. 

But effective community action on the 
part of Rhode Islanders is only to be ex- 
pected, if my reading of the history of our 
State is correct. This honorable tradition, 
of caring for our own, and caring for them 
as well as our fiscal resources and mental and 
physical energies will permit, was started in 
the early days of the Providence Planta- 
tions. 

And, while other parts of the country were 
still a wilderness, the citizens of Providence, 
mindful of their responsibilities to that un- 
lucky portion of our fellow beings who are 
by the visitation of providence, deprived of 
their reason, established Butler Hospital. 
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I can think of no greater tribute to the 
community action undertaken then than the 
community actions you are seeking to un- 
dertake now. Before Butler was established, 
citizens committees and advisory groups sim- 
ilar to this one met, talked, discussed, 
learned, and moved toward their objectives. 
With the concerted backing of the commu- 
nity, expressed in large and small donations 
of time and money, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing an institution of which we are still 
proud. 

I have the distinct feeling, these days, that 
we are, as one might say, “doing our ances- 
tors proud.” Last fall, at this time, I dedi- 
cated a recreation building at the Emma 
Pendleton Bradley Home. Last week I helped 
dedicate a central medical laboratory at the 
State hospital for mental diseases. 

In the past few years, we have witnessed 
what has been the rebirth of Butler Hos- 
pital, and the renewal of the Joseph Ladd 
School for the Mentally Retarded. Nor are 
we finished with our task of providing health 
services for our fellow citizens. The next 
few years will witness the establishment— 
hopefully—of a new medical school at Brown 
University. And in the achievement of that 
goal, we will be helping not only our own 
people, but the entire Nation as well. 

This brings to me a point I wish to em- 
phasize. In establishing and developing the 
Rhode Island League for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children, you have addressed your- 
selves to a problem that not only exists in 
this community but is shared as well by com- 
munities and metropolitan areas all over the 
Nation. There is uniform agreement that a 
solution to the problems of the emotionally 
disturbed child will improve the lives of mil- 
lions of young children and reduce the num- 
bers of adults who constitute a national 
social and health problem. 

In my duties as chairman of the House 
committee responsible for the appropriation 
levels of the Federal health and medical re- 
search programs, I have become quite famil- 
iar with programs which-are aimed at solv- 
ing these national problems and which 
might be useful to you in establishing and 
operating a central school and treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children. 
Although the majority of the assistance is 
concentrated in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, there is no single 
program which operates across the board to 
provide special education programs or 
services. 

The manner in which a school or center is 
planned and organized, its affiliations with 
public or private agencies or institutions of 
higher education, and the type of its total 
operation would determine its eligibility for 
assistance under various research and dem- 
onstration programs. 

For example, a facility for emotionally dis- 
turbed children might receive support for 
research, experimentation, and demonstra- 
tion provided in connection with diagnos- 
tic, therapeutic, and treatment services. 

One such project that received Federal 
support until this past June was the special 
group program for acting-out children car- 
ried out by Dr. Laufer at the Bradley Hos- 
pital. 

I want to emphasize at this point that the 
so-called demonstration is usually supported 
on a fairly short-term basis under a phi- 
losophy that the program once underway 
can be carried on effectively under local and 
State support. Other such projects that 
have recently received Federal assistance 
were two projects at Butler Hospital—one 
was concerned with treatment instead of 
hospitalization, and the other was concerned 
with the influences of personnel on chronic 
mental patients. 

Another type of project, under a program 
administered by the Office of Education is 
cooperative research in education. Under 
this program, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is authorized to enter into cooperative- 
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ly financed contractual agreements with uni- 
versities, colleges, and State educational 
agencies for research and demonstrations in 
any aspect of education. The needs for re- 
search related to the education of emo- 
tionally disturbed children most certainly 
require emphasis in this program. One of 
the most meaningful ways to develop this 
emphasis is for groups such as this league 
to dramatically demonstrate the needs of 
the emotionally disturbed. 

Third, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion also provides research and demonstra- 
tion grants. These grants support part of 
the cost of special facilities and services of 
State vocational rehabilitation programs. 
Projects are not limited to dealing with per- 
sons of employable age. For example of a 
project currently being supported is the day- 
care center providing psychiatric and voca- 
tional services for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents located at Butler Health Center. 

Fourth, the Children’s Bureau provides 
special project grants for demonstrations, 
studies, and professional training programs 
which may contribute to the advancement 
of crippled children’s services. Under the 
program, a grant could be made to support 
demonstrations or studies of medical care 
and treatment for emotionally disturbed 
children. The only restriction would be that 
funds could not be used for teachers’ sala- 
ries. An example of this type of project is 
the day-care center for brain-injured chil- 
dren with communication problems cur- 
rently being supported at the Bradley Hos- 
pital. 

Most of the programs and projects I have 
just mentioned are carefully designed to 
meet specialized needs and to investigate 
new approaches to old problems with the 
hope that such new knowledge will contrib- 
ute to our national resources in this field. 
Being Federal in scope, they are designed to 
complement, rather than supplement, public 
and private, State and local efforts to meet 
community needs. 

Now, what of the future? 

I firmly believe that this next 12-month 
period is going to see some truly significant 
developments in this field at the national 
level. 

I would suppose, for example, that many 
of you have noted the President's recent 
action in appointing a panel of distinguished 
persons to investigate the needs of the men- 
tally retarded in our Nation, and to make 
recommendations for appropriate services in 
this specialized field. 

It was most appropriate that President 
Kennedy take such action, for other recent 
developments on the national level have 
been primarily concerned with the needs of 
the children and adults who are mentally 
ill and emotionally disturbed. 

I am thinking, first of all, of the recently 
issued final report of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health. This study, 
as a result of an act of Congress, took 5 
years and involved a series of the studies to 
evaluate how well we as a nation are caring 
for our mentally ill and promoting the 
mental health of our citizens. 

The final report makes recommendations 
for a comprehensive approach to this prob- 
lem, and calls for action at all levels of 
government. I have no doubt that, at the 
Federal level at least, actions will be taken 
to implement the report's recommendations. 

Many of these recommendations bear di- 
rectly or indirectly on the problems of the 
emotionally disturbed child. Recommenda- 
tions concerning research call for accelerated 
programs in basic research designed to find 
the ultimate causes of the mental disorders 
and hence prevent their occurrence. 

Recommendations for recruitment and 
training call for a vastly expanded effort to 
stimulate the interest of American youth in 
all categories of mental health work as a 
career, 
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Recommendations of the Joint Commission 
concerning treatment facilities emphasize 
the need for early treatment, for intensive 
treatment, for treatment in community 
facilities, for comprehensive treatment, with 
the goal in view that the emotionally dis- 
turbed child or adult will be given the help 
he needs, when he needs it, so that, in his 
future life, he can live as a self-respecting, 
self-sufficient, productive citizen. 

The Joint Commission report also recom- 
mended that Federal, State, and local ex- 
penditures for emotionally disturbed and 
mentally ill children and adults be doubled 
in the next 5 years, and tripled in the next 
10. 

For my own part, I am vitally interested in 
seeing the joint commission report imple- 
mented for the benefit of the individual chil- 
dren with whom this league is concerned. 

Another important and encouraging de- 
velopment at the national level occurred just 
a few days after John F. Kennedy was in 
augurated as President of these United 
States. At his request, a Center for Research 
in Child Health was established on February 
17, 1961. At the same time legislative pro- 
posals were undertaken to create a National 
Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment to encourage research and provide 
a focal point for solving human health prob- 
lems from the earliest age to maturity. 

The legislative proposals were introduced 
in both Houses of Congress and referred to 
the appropriate committees. I am hopeful 
that hearings on both the Senate and House 
bills will be held early in the coming session 
of Congress and that a Public Law will be 
enacted at the earliest possible moment. 

I feel, in talking and visiting with you here 
in Rhode Island, and in participating in the 
momentous developments that are occurring 
in Washington, that truly our Nation and 
our community are of one mind concerning 
the needs of all our children, 

I know you will achieve the goals you have 
set for yourselves. 

I suspect, however, that when you achieve 
these goals, others will beckon to you, and 
that this league, established to care for a 
very special group of children, will not be 
content until every emotionally disturbed 
child in this State is given every possible op- 
portunity to develop his fullest potential. 

I feel certain the time, the intelligent ef- 
fort, and the Federal, State, and local funds 
needed to achieve these goals will be forth- 
coming in good measure. 

Thank you for letting me be with you this 
evening. 


Is 10 Days’ Glory All a Hero Is Allowed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during a 
period of some 10 days Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Glenn orbited the earth three times, 
became a national and international 
hero, was greeted by the President and 
Vice President, addressed a joint session 
of Congress, was the hero of a New York 
ticker-tape parade and a celebration in 
his Ohio hometown. Then he was sent 
back behind NASA's security gates. 

Have we seen the last of Colonel 
Glenn? 

Has he been sent to obscurity? 

Is it the policy of this administration 
that the American people shall be 
allowed heroes who are not members of 
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the administration’s family only on a 
short-term loan? 

Does Pierre Salinger feel his clients 
must be insulated from competition with 
the public’s heroes? 

Lieutenant Colonel Glenn's activities 
and whereabouts are controlled by the 
Government. How long he remains iso- 
lated from the public will provide the 
answers to the questions I have raised. 
I hope these answers are no and that 
they will be forthcoming promptly: 


A Salute to the FFA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I received a letter from Daniel Mor- 
ris, a high school student of vocational 
agriculture in the town of Scituate, in 
my home State of Rhode Island. Dan 
is secretary of his local high school 
FFA chapter and in this capacity re- 
minded me of National Future Farmers 
of America Week. He stated the 380,000 
FFA members located in the 50 States, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands were commemorating the 34th an- 
niversary of their organization and in- 
vited me to join the 45 FFA members in 
his school in celebrating this national 
event. This I was pleased and privileged 
to do. Furthermore, I wish to have en- 
tered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this 
statement as a reminder to all of us of 
the importance of vocational education 
and the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization to our country. Back in 1917 
the Congress of the United States passed 
the Smith-Hughes Act which provided 
initial funds to establish vocational edu- 
cation including vocational agriculture 
courses in our public secondary schools. 
Since then we have expressed our in- 
terest and confidence in this type of 
instruction by the passage of other bills 
including the George-Barden Act, which 
authorizes the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for the further development 
of this type of education and youth or- 
ganizations. 

In 1950, a Federal charter was voted by 
Congress—Public Law 740, 81st Con- 
gress—to incorporate the Future Farm- 
ers of America. I have a very personal 
interest in the welfare of the FFA and 
take great pride in its achievements. 
This farm youth organization has as 
one of its specific purposes, the develop- 
ment of character, training for useful 
citizenship, and fostering patriotism. 
These and other purposes of this organi- 
zation make it the kind of organization 
that merits our full support. 

Agriculture is the Nation's largest and 
most basic industry, employing approxi- 
mately one-third of the working popu- 
lation. Many of these members and 
former members are actually farming 
and others are engaged in part-time 
farming or occupations closely related 
to agriculture. These closely related 
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occupations are in agricultural: business, 
agricultural industry, agricultural serv- 
ices, and agricultural professions. 

This country needs thousands of new 
farmers every year to replace those who 
retire, or otherwise leave the occupa- 
tion. Abundant agricultural production 
is the backbone of America’s national 
strength. As our population increases, 
more people will be dependent upon 
fewer farmers for the production of 
nutritious food and other agriculture 
products needed to keep our people 
healthy and comfortable. The Future 
Farmers of today will be the farmers of 
tomorrow. 

Agriculture in our Nation has pro- 
gressed from the one-horse plow to a 
modern business operation. Well- 
trained farm boys who have studied 
vocational agriculture have contributed 
to this improvement. Many of these 
former FFA members have become our 
Nation’s outstanding farmers and agri- 
cultural leaders. 

Membership in the FFA is made up of 
youth who are students of vocational 
agriculture in aprroximately 9,000 high 
schools. Members of FFA believe in the 
future of farming. 

The motto of the FFA is: “Learning 
to do; doing to learn; earning to live; 
living to serve.” 

The FFA practice of “learning to do 
by doing” not only is applied in the area 
of production and management but also 
by them in teaching the principles of 
democracy. The FFA is a truly demo- 
cratic organization. They establish 
their own annual program of activities 
and learn to abide by the decision of 
the majority. These and similar demo- 
cratic principles are demonstrated in 
meetings of the 9,000 FFA chapters. 

I am sure each of you also has many 
youths like Daniel Morris in your re- 
spective States. Therefore, I hope you 
will honor them by joining me at this 
time in saluting the FFA on the 34th 
anniversary of this outstanding youth 
organization. 


Annual Pancake Day Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Shrove Tuesday, a day of special sig- 
nificance throughout the religious world 
since it marks the beginning of the 
of religious 


Shrove Tuesday has in recent years 
taken on added significance for England 
and the United States since on that day 
an international event, the annual Inter- 
national Pancake Day Race is held be- 
tween housewives of Olney, England, and 
Liberal, Kans. This event has helped 
illustrate the good will between our two 
countries, and interest in the most un- 
usual race has become widespread. 
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In the 12th annual race last year, 
Liberal tied up the score to make it 
6 to 6. The English won the first two 
races, but the Liberal women attributed 
that to the experience of their English 
cousins, and were not discouraged. In 
1952, a Liberal housewife put the United 
States in the. winning column—the year 
a well-known Liberal businessman, Mr. 
Jim French, was general chairman. In 
1953 Olney avenged the previous year’s 
loss, but 1954, 1955, and 1956 were win- 
ning years for the Kansas ladies; 1957, 
1958, and 1960 were winning years for 
the English, but in 1959 and 1961 the 
Liberal ladies gain tied the score. 

This year, despite the presence of 
Gov. John Anderson, Jr., of Kansas, and 
Senators Frank Carlson and James 
Pearson, Olney, England, emerged the 
winner of the derby. 

We extend our congratulations and 
best wishes to both winners. In this 
event victory is secondary as the race is 
symbolic of international friendship in 
the highest degree. 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Health 
Care in Changing Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered to the Rhode 
Island Conference of Social Work, 
Sheraton Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R.I., on October 5, 1961: 


Remarks oF Hon. Joun E. Focarty, US. 
REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
Districr or RHODE ISLAND, AT RHODE 
ISLAND CONFERENCE OF SocIAL WORK, 
SHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL, PROVIDENCE, ON 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1961 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to be here 
with you today. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to join with you who are dedicated 
to the proposition that this Nation, this 
State, and we, as individuals and as mem- 
bers of families and larger groups, have a 
responsibility, which we must to 
assist those among us who need help. 

Your forward-looking theme: “Changing 
Times—Changing Problems—Changing Pro- 
grams in Health, Education, and Welfare” 
is a challenge to all of us who are in a posi- 
tion to contribute to the aims of your pro- 
gram. 

The topic assigned to me, The Nation’s 
Responsibility for Health Care in Changing 
Times,” is one about which I am happy to 
speak—one which is, as you know, close to 
my heart, and with which I have been closely 
involved for more than 20 years as your 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Almost everything about us reminds us of 
the rapidly changing times in which we live. 
Jetplanes scream from coast to coast almost 
as fast as the sun; old landmarks disappear 
in the city and are replaced with tall and 
shiny new buildings; rockets push satellites 
into space; and men calmly contemplate 
visiting the moon. 

Yes, the pace at which so-called modern 
life propels us toward the future on the jit- 
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tery toboggan we call civilization seems 
mighty fast to us; but if one pauses to re- 
flect on it, we have adapted reasonably wen 
to it all. Today, more people are living 
longer than ever before, thanks to the 
achievements of medical science. 

One hundred and thirty years ago, when 
the pace of civilization had, as he termed it, 
“accelerated beyond a bearable state,” an 
English doctor advised his patients to “take 
a vacation—and get away from it all.“ That 
advice still is given. This physician was Dr. 
James Johnson, fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and physician extraordinary to 
the King of England. Nearly a century and a 
half ago this observant physician was among 
the first to diagnose and prescribe for the 
wear-and-tear syndrome of modern living. 
He recognized that the increasing pace of 
life in the London of 1831 was taking its toll 
and creating tensions, that the stress of life 
was responsible for Illnesses and complaints 
otherwise unexplainable. 

Facts about this particular Dr. Johnson of 
London have been recently revealed by a 
professor of medical history at the University 
of Chicago and published in a book entitled 
“Change of Air, or the Pursuit of Health.” 
To Dr. Johnson, the London of 1831 was the 
scene of evermounting tensions compared to 
the good old days prior to the industrial rev- 
olution. He mistakenly concluded that the 
condition he described as “wear and tear 
on the living machine” was a disease peculiar 
to the English when he wrote, “In London, 
business is almost the only pleasure—in 
Paris, pleasure is almost the only business.” 

I mention this historical bit about Dr. 
Johnson primarily to bring home the fact 
that change is always with us, yet we can— 
we must—adapt ourselves and our activities 
to it to stay ahead of the game. 

We, too, have a tendency to look back at 
the past through rose-colored glasses, as did 
the good doctor in 1831, bemoan our present- 
day situation, and yearn for the good old 
days which, really, weren't so good, when 
you come to think of it. 

Concerned as I am, and have been for 
many years, with the health of our people 
in this great country of ours, I think it is 
most important today to plan for a better 
tomorrow, and to take what action we can 
to insure that in the many tomorrows to 
come we continue to work for that most 
basic of human values—health. 

Without health we cannot be strong. Un- 
less we as people are strong we cannot long 
survive. To improve health we must ur- 
gently seek knowledge of life—we must, on a 
large scale, conduct health research. We 
must train more research scientists and more 
Physiclans. I see this responsibility as a 
national responsibility. 

I realize that health programs and re- 
search have particular meaning to persons 
in the welfare field who are uniquely aware 
of how much poor health is a primary factor 
im the need for assistance and welfare serv- 
ices. Good health enables all of us to sur- 
mount problems that might otherwise over- 
whelm us. 

This country has assumed unequestioned 
world leadership in the scientific aspects of 
medicine. We have built, in the midst of a 
world seemingly bent upon self-destruction, 
the greatest potential for life extension this 
mortal coil has ever seen. Facing up to 
forces in the world which seemingly have lit- 
tle regard for the value of human life, this 
country has strongly demonstrated its ad- 
herence to the moral principle that human 
lives are inherently precious. The moral 
and nonpartisan support that the citizens 
of this country, through the Congress, have 
given to the development of our great, fed- 
erally supported health research programs, 
is conclusive evidence that this country has 
high regard for the importance and dignity 
of human fe, not only for American citi- 
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zens, but for people all over the world who 
are suffering. 

As chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, which in- 
cludes among its responsibilities the annual 
appropriations for the U.S, Public Health 
Services. Iam proud of having played a role 
in the development of many Federal pro- 
grams which cumulatively have had a far- 
reaching impact on the health and welfare 
of this Nation and of the world. I have 
strong feelings about the Nation's responsi- 
bility for the health of its people, and I am 
only too happy to dwell upon this subject 
for a while. 

I would like to note that this Appropria- 
tions Committee also carries responsibilities 
for welfare programs of special interest to 
many of you. I need only refer to child 
welfare and health programs of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and grants to the States for 
public assistance. May I remind you further 
of my own interest in the area of mentally 
retarded children which cuts across the wel- 
fare and health fields, and my sponsorship 
last year of the White House Conference on 
Aging, in which health and welfare interests 
were closely joined. 

When I first became a member of the sub- 
committee, the research program of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the research 
branch of the Public Health Service, was 
small and limited principally to its own 
epidemiological and laboratory study of com- 
municable diseases. Funds available for re- 
search and training in non-Federal situa- 
tions were relatively insignificant. About 
that time, however, important changes were 
taking place in the shape of our population 
and its environment, creating new health 
problems and, therefore, the need for new 
research efforts. The most significant of 
these changes were the emergence of the 
problems of chronic disease and environ- 
mental health. Thus, from the very begin- 
ning of my service with the subcommittee 
we have devoted more and more attention 
to the national research needs in these two 
areas. 

To most people concerned with the prob- 
lem—and who among us is not concerned 
with health?—the course seemed clear. If 
a nation’s scientific resources could produce 
so well under the stress of war, surely, di- 
rected toward the objective of better health 
for mililons of people, these same scientific 
resources could flourish and be productive 
in peace. It was a national problem that 
called for the application of national effort. 

As a result of a consensus of opinion, both 
of laymen and scientists, the Congress in 
1945 began to increase appropriations for 
Federal funds used by the Government to 
stimulate medical research, to capitalize on 
the opportunity to support man’s effort to 
extend his horizons in the life sciences. 

In concurrence with the advice and 
counsel of experts both in and out of Gov- 
ernment, we in the Congress determined that 
a year-by-year buildup of the grants-in-aid 
mechanism developed at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health was the method of choice. 
The National Institutes of Health was an or- 
ganization with experience in the granting 
field and d a tradition of first-class 
medical and biological research, 

Appropriations of Federal funds to be used 
for the stimulation and support of medical 
research in non-Federal institutions 
throughout the country were steadily in- 
creased. Universities, medical schools, hos- 
pital laboratories and other research cen- 
ters began to develop and expand their 
activities. This is the research program in 
which I have been most deeply interested. 
My committee has had the responsibility for 
its appropriations, which have become a sig- 
nificant part of the Nation’s total investment 
in medical research. 

Appropriations for the National Institutes 
of Health, including its own operations and 
grants for research projects and awards for 
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fellowships and training, amounted to less 
than 83% million in fiscal year 1946. For 
1962, the current fiscal year, that appropria- 
tion, recently authorized, stands at more 
than $738 million. Although this is, indeed, 
a substantial increase over a relatively short 
period of 15 years, it definitely is not a blind 
effort to buy new knowledge—rather it has 
been a carefully developed year-by-year pro- 
gram designed to take advantage of new op- 
portunities to meet growing national needs. 
Let me tell you, briefly, about some of its 
major elements. 

The first major expansion was in the area 
of research project grants. In 1945 this 
appropriation totaled $85,000; this year the 
comparable figure stands at more than $433 
million—supporting about 12,000 research 
projects in virtually every nonprofit research 
center in the country. Let me assure you 
now that prior to each year’s increase in 
funds for this purpose the Congress received 
convincing evidence of the accomplishments 
and potentialities of existing research proj- 
ects as well as the existence of promising 
ideas and leads for new and necessary re- 
search projects or programs. 

Those of us dealing with the total problem 
of medical research in the Congress were 
also aware of two more vital elements of 
the program—the availability of trained 
manpower to do the work and the necessary 
facilities in which the research must be 
conducted. 

To keep these three elements of a large 
and rapidly developing program—research 
projects, research manpower and research 
facilities—in relative balance has been no 
easy task. 

The needs and potentials of the stimulated 
research projects for trained manpower re- 
ceived attention early, and funds for re- 
search training, including fellowships, began 
their advance in 1947, In that year the ap- 
propriation for fellowships and training 
grants totaled $428,000 compared to $57,000 
in 1945. But as each year passed and as it 
became more and more evident that scientific 
manpower was the most important single 
factor limiting further progress in the life 
sciences, the program was expanded until 
today the annual investment in tomorrow’s 
health research manpower stands at more 
than $147 million. 

The third vital element in the Public 
Health Services’s pattern for research sup- 
port—facilities—received only emergency at- 
tention during 1949 and 1950 for heart and 
cancer research facilities, totaling about $22 
million. More recently, again responding to 
an evident need for nationwide expansion of 
health research facilities and equipment, the 
Congress passed legislation authorizing $30 
million to be made available each year for 
construction and equipment of facilities in 
all of the health fields. As of the completion 
of this fiscal year—1962—about $105 million 
will haye been awarded to more than 321 
nonprofit institutions for the construction 
and equipment of research facilities in vir- 
tually every State in the Union. Through 
matching funds, initial investment will re- 
sult in the creation of facilities having a 
value of more than a billion dollars. The 
great contributions of this program were rec- 
ognized by Congress in the closing days of 
the current session, when it extended the 
authorization for one more year and in- 
creased the amount from $30 to $50 million. 

The picture of meaningful growth in the 
Federal support of medical research amply 
demonstrates how seriously we regard the 
Nation’s responsibility for the health of the 
Nation’s people in these times. It is a fair 
assumption, I believe, that this great ex- 
pansion of effort has played an important 
part in the progress that has taken place in 
the last decade. 

At this point I would like to emphasize 
that I have been speaking only about Fed- 
eral funds for research support made avail- 
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able through the mechanism of the National 
Institutes of Health. Much more modest 
amounts of Federal money are made avail- 
able through other agencies for this purpose, 
but NIH is the primary and major source. 
As we have built up this mechanism, mount- 
ing the greatest medical research effort this 
world has ever seen, support for research 
from private sources has also increased re- 
markably. Although the percentage of Fed- 
eral funds devoted to research has increased 
as the percentage of private funds for this 
purpose has decreased, the actual dollar 
amount of non-Federal assistance to medical 
research has increased from $42 million in 
1940 to an estimated $335 million in 1960. 
It seems to me that this affords clear proof 
that the increasing availability of Federal 
funds for research and training has stimu- 
lated rather than discouraged private ex- 
penditures for these same purposes. 

I have already noted that we in the Con- 
gress who have been responsible for deter- 
mining levels of appropriations for medical 
research were not unacquainted with the 
great potentials which were inherent in this 
activity. Consequently, we have made it our 
business to be kept informed concerning the 
accomplishments made and the new develop- 
ments worth pursuing before voting on the 
funds for appropriation each year. We have 
& high regard to the taxpayers’ money and 
we certainly take a good hard look at every 
major proposal before we approve it. Under 
this kind of stewardship, we have become 
convinced that medical research pays off. 

Let me mention just a few accomplish- 
ments of medical research, and let me em- 
phasize that I see them not just as scientific 
achievements but more in the light of their 
meaning to the public as a whole. I am 
thinking, for example, of the discovery and 
development of synthetic hormones and re- 
lated agents for rheumatic diseases such as 
arthritis; the widespread of availability of 
penicillin and the development of other 
antibiotics; the development of chemical 
agents used in the student and treatment 
of mental illnesses—agents which have 
helped to reduce the length of stay in men- 
tal hospitals the improved protection 
against rheumatic fever and resultant heart 
damage in children; new, effective tests for 
the detection of cancer; surgery of the heart; 
the discovery and application of new vac- 
cines for polio; the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in studies of body chemistry and the 
action of drugs; the development of new 
compounds providing effective treatment of 
tuberculosis; and many, many others. 

Although I am a layman, I am also a Con- 
gressman dealing daily with medical re- 
search, and I hear a great deal of discus- 
sion of new and better chemical agents, new 
drugs, new treatments, and even the claim 
that 50 percent of today’s prescriptions 
could not have been written 10 years ago 
simply because the materials incorporated 
in them did not then exist. These things 
may be so, but I believe that the real demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of today's med- 
ical treatment, incorporating the findings 
of medical research applied to practice, lies 
in the statistics which graphically show our 
progress toward better health in broad terms. 

The most significant single index of health 
progress may be a comparison of overall 
death rates. I am told that the decline in 
death rates since World War II for some of 
the major illmesses dramatically shows how 
over a million lives have been saved by mod- 
ern medicine. 

Influenza, for example, has been reduced 
by 90 percent in its death rate. Once great 
killers like rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, 
diseases that cause maternal deaths, and 
appendicitis have all been reduced in rank 
as killers by more than 70 percent. The 
death rate due to syphilis has been brought 
down by over 60 percent; pneumonia, over 
40 percent; some kidney disorders, 60 per- 
cent; infant death rates, over 30 percent; 
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endous advances, of 
ve been made against the infec- 
tious or ä — diseases, and the re- 
moval of many of these from the listing of 
great killers has brought into focus our 


ards of infancy, childhood, and young adult- 
hood, live longer only to face the rising in- 
eidence of these long-term crippling and 
killing disorders. 

Of course, this dramatic progress carries 
with it problems for the welfare field in the 
very fact that handicapped children survive 
and old people live longer. Thus there is 
placed upon our States and communities 
heavy responsibilities for providing assist- 
ance and help to these individuals to whom 
medical science has given extended life. This 
is as it should be for together our health and 
welfare program offer to them not only a 
healthier life but also a more secure and 
happier one. 

Great progress is being made, and research 
into the chronic diseases is producing great 


proper diet. In recent years, the need for 


may saye no more lives, but it makes living 
much more pleasant for the diabetic who can 
use the tablets. 

And, we have had great developments in 
the field of the rheumatic diseases—rheuma- 
n We still cannot 
disease, but thousands and 
8 of arthritics who, a few years ago, 
would probably have been bedridden, are 
now active, productive, and relatively 
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system have been markedly improved, sav- 


ductive spans of many, many others. 


The Nation has seen its responsibility and 
has acted. The potential of medicine as 
as the future is concerned is 


challenges of our changing tim 


to achieve the better health and fuller 
life that is desired and deserved in these 
changing times—then must also have a 
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apply new health knowledge for the benefit 
of the people in this country and in every 
country of the world. This challenge, I am 
confident, will be met through the concerted 
efforts of such as yours and 
through the individual effort of physicians, 
civic leaders, nurses, health educators, and 
enlightened citizens who are willing to make 
the effort to achieve the 

Together, we will bring about the changes 
to meet the needs of our changing times. 


Communist Terrorism in East Germany 
Walter Ulbricht, Chairman of Soviet 
Zone State Council, Intensifies Judicial 
Terrorism in East Germany—First 
Death Sentence for Diversion—So Far 
107 Death Sentences in Political Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following information has reached us 
from Berlin: According to a list drawn 
up by the West Berlin Investigation 
Committee of Jurists in the Cause of 
Freedom, the courts of justice in the 
Soviet Zone have, since the founding of 
the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public on October 7, 1949, pronounced at 
least 107 death sentences in political 
trials against opponents of the Ulbricht 
regime. The most recent death sen- 
tence was pronounced in the Christmas 
week in 1961 by the District Court of 
Frankfort Oder on Walter Pridel, a 50- 
year-old worker of Dannenberg—in the 
district of Bad Freienwalde—for grave 
diversion. According to a report by the 
Soviet Zone news agency ADN, Pridel, 
on October 7 last year, that is to say 
exactly on the 12th anniversary of the 
founding of the German Democratic 
Republic, set fire to two granaries be- 
longing to the Agricultural Producers’ 
Cooperative Society in Dannenberg, thus 
causing damage to the extent of 
DM146,000. Prädel is said to have ad- 
mitted in court that he was so angered 
by the blockade measures introduced on 
August 13 that he started the fires in 
order to cause supply difficulties and 
bring about a mutiny. 

Priadel, who, in addition, was also re- 
proached with his Fascist past, thus 
meets the facts stated in the charge of 
diversion. The paragraph of the sup- 
plementary criminal law of December 
11, 1957, pertaining to this crime is 
worded as follows: 

Persons who attempt to destroy machines, 
technical plants, means of traffic and trans- 
port, or other objects of vital Importance 
for economy or for defense, or to render 
them useless or to damage them, in order 
to undermine the economy or defense 
strength of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, are to be sentenced to not less than 3 
years’ imprisonment on account of diver- 
sion. Confiscation of property can also be 
imposed. 

On the strength of the same para= 
graph, the accused can in serious cases 
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of diversion be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life or to death. So far, the 
sentences passed on diversionists were 
for the most part long terms of impris- 
onment. The case of Walter Pradel is 
the first one known to have occurred in 
the Soviet Zone in which the death sen- 
tence was pronounced on account of 
grave diversion. 

It could not, however, be ascertained 
whether the sentence on Pradel and the 
death sentences in the other cases have 
been carried out, since the Soviet zone 
judicial authorities do not allow any in- 
formation in this respect to reach the 
public. According to the latest legisla- 
tion, the state council, under the chair- 
manship of Ulbricht, has the right to 
grant a pardon; in most cases an opin- 
ion by the Politbureau of the SED is 
submitted to the latter as a recommen- 
dation. According to the Communist 
doctrine, political offenses, which are di- 
rected against “the Socialist state power 
and order of society,” are regarded as 
more serious than even the vilest of 
crimes which have been committed as a 
result of the criminal tendencies of the 
accused. Hence the decree of January 
30, 1961, by the state council, pertain- 
ing to the further development of the 
administration of justice, states: 

If citizens violate the law and thus the 
basic principles of social coexistence, our 
state and our society must use all their 
authority to assert justice and the law. 


Accordingly, the state council decrees 
that “the laws shall be applied in all 
severity against enemies of the workers’ 
and farmers’ state and against persons 
who commit serious crimes at the in- 
structions of or under the influence of 
imperialist aggressors.” 

Thus it is the fundamental attitude of 
the offender toward the Socialist state 
and the extent to which he is a “danger 
to society” which mainly determine the 
degree of punishment. According to the 
directives of the state council, severer 
punishments than hitherto must there- 
fore be imposed on “persons who are a 
danger to the further social develop- 
ment, to the further unity of human so- 
ciety, to the further consolidation of the 
new relations between human beings, 
and to the socialist conditions which 
are assuming a more definite and perma- 
nent form to an ever-increasing degree.” 
It is thus obvious that the administration 
of the criminal laws in the Soviet Zone 
is more than ever an instrument of 
power used by the Communist state to 
assert its political aims and liquidate its 
opponents; that is to say, in Ulbricht’s 
regime there is no independent legal 
administrative body, a third force, as it 
were, in the state. 

As stressed by the Investigation Com- 
mittee of Jurists in the Cause of Free- 
dom, the number of sentences in politi- 
cal trials which they have been able to 
ascertain, is by no means complete; for 
not all trials are made known publicly. 
Hence it can be assumed for certain that 
the number of sentences is actually 
much higher. Thus the figure of 405 
political sentences with a total of 1249 
years imprisonment or confinement in 
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a penitentiary, given in the yearly re- 
port for 1960 published by the above- 
mentioned committee, has meanwhile 
risen to 774 sentences with a total of 
2070 years detention. The number of 
political prisoners in Soviet Zone pri- 
sons has meanwhile increased from 
about 10,000 to 12,000 again, after drop- 
ping to about 9,000 at the end of 1960 as 
the result of an amnesty. 

In 1961, 629 political sentences with a 
total of 1,580 years imprisonment or con- 
finement in a penitentiary were made 
known publicly; and in this connection 
we should like to point out that since 
August 13 the number of political 
trials has increased considerably. For 
instance, within 2 months of August 
13, 1961, four sentences involving im- 
prisonment for life were pronounced; 
five accused were sentenced to 15 years 
each, one to 14 years, two to 13 years 
and four to 12 years penitentiary. In 
this respect it must be stressed that sen- 
tences on political prisoners are ex- 
tremely severe in the Soviet Zone, and 
that a long term in a penitentiary is in 
effect frequently equivalent to the death 
sentence in the case of persons whose 
health is poor and whose powers of re- 
sistance are low. 

The persons sentenced to death for 
poltical reasons since the founding of 
the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public include six women. In some 
cases execution of the death sentence 
was made known inasmuch as the legal 
authorities of the Soviet Zone sent bills 
for the cost of the execution to the fami- 
lies of the persons executed. Cases in 
which political prisoners—according to 
Stalinist example—‘“were liquidated by 
administrative means,” have not been 
included in the statistics of death sen- 
tences. Nor have the 91 death sen- 
tences pronounced on Germans in the 
Soviet Zone by the Soviet military tri- 
bunals from 1950 to 1953, which were 
made known, been included in these 
statistics. 


The Recommendations of the Washington 
Real Estate Board To Revise the Zon- 
ing Regulations of the District of Co- 
lumbia Are Clearly in the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ommendations of the Washington Real 
Estate Board to revise the zoning regula- 
tions of the District of Columbia are 
clearly in the public interest and should 
have broad community support. 

The Washington Real Estate Board is 
one of the outstanding organizations in 
the Nation’s Capital, and is made up of 
many of its leading citizens. What they 
sought were changes that would make 
apartment buildings more economically 
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feasible by allowing from two to three 
more stories than are permitted by 
present regulations, 

The Washington Real Estate Board 
recommended the rezoning into R-5-D 
use of the area from Connecticut Avenue 
east to 14th Street and between Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Florida Avenue, ex- 
cept for those portions presently zoned 
Special Purpose and Commercial. This 
proposal was made to, first, satisfy the 
desire of many people to live in the cen- 
tral portion of the city of Washington; 
second, to provide investment opportu- 
nity; third, to provide a larger tax base; 
and, fourth, prevent the necessity for 
costly urban renewal by Government 
action, 

In support of its recommendation 
states that— 

In many cities throughout this country, a 
recentralization process is taking place, a 
large part of which involves large apartment 
projects. The attractions of central-city 
living are many—less traffic to fight, more 
cultural activities readily accessible, and 80 
forth. The attractiveness of these qualities 
make properly located apartments sound in- 
vestments, and, at the same time, gives a 
larger tax base. To realize this economic 
potential in Washington, D.C., it is neces- 
sary to have properly located land zoned for 
high-rise apartments. Also, this land should 
contain enough area to prevent monopoly 
prices, which prices discourage investment. 

The area we propose for rezoning is an 
intown, highly desirable area close to em- 
ployment and borders the good areas of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Connecticut Ave- 
nue. It is also an area where investors 
would be willing to invest. 


The Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
March 2, 1962, reported on March 2, 
1962, that the National Capital Planning 
Commission turned thumbs down on this 
Washington Real Estate Board rezon- 
ing plan to encourage intown high-rise 
apartment construction. 

According to the Evening Star: 

A change in zoning for the area northeast 
of Dupont circle and Logan circle would be 
premature at this time, the Commission de- 
cided, 

It also would be harmful to proposals for 
apartment construction even closer to down- 
town, the Commission added. 


I find it little short of astounding that 
a plan to “prevent the necessity for 
costly urban renewal by Government 
action” was so quickly rejected by the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission has consistently favored only 
those plans which involve the expendi- 
ture of vast amounts of Federal funds. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission gives its wholehearted support 
only to such urban renewal plans as 
these: 

First. The Southwest urban renewal 
project in Southwest Washington in 
which the Federal Government has an 
investment of more than $70 million. 

This project is notable for its $325-a- 
month luxury apartments. Clearly, peo- 
ple who can afford such apartments do 
not need Federal aid, and, especially, 
from a program which is essentially a 
slum-clearance program. 

Second. Parking lots requiring the de- 
struction of houses which would cost up 
to $50,000 to $75,000 each to replace are 
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planned in the Adams-Morgan urban 
renewal project. According to the 
Evening Star of November 24, 1960, the 
gross cost of this project is $24,811,000, 
and the net cost $17,751,000. 

The Evening Star, February 28, 1962, 
reported that the plan being developed 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission for the Adams-Morgan project 
will be submitted to two neighborhood 
organizations in the project area, and 
later to block groups there. No men- 
tion is made of any presentation of the 
plan to the Kalorama Citizens Associa- 
tion, or the Kalorama Triangle Restora- 
tion Society, the two major groups of 
citizens in the area. 

The Kalorama Citizens Association 
and the Kalorama Triangle Restoration 
Society have both been critical of the 
Adams-Morgan urban renewal project 
plan being developed by the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

Like the members of the Washington 
Real Estate Board, the fine members 
of the Kalorama Citizens Association 
and the Kalorama Triangle Restoration 
Society believe in the ability of private 
industry to do the job of restoring the 
city without the necessity of vast ex- 
penditures of funds by the Federal 
Government. 

One of the Nation’s leading housing 
authorities, Harry A. Barbour, has de- 
veloped for the Kalorama Citizens Asso- 
ciation a parking plan, which would be 
fair to the merchants and citizens of 
the Adams-Morgan urban renewal proj- 
ect area, and which would save the tax- 
payers millions of dollars. The National 
Capital Planning Commission has shown 
no interest in this privately developed 
plan, and no concern for the money it 
would save, 

There are a number of legislative pro- 
posals in the Congress which would help 
and encourage private ‘ndustry to take 
a larger and more significant part in the 
renewal of the city of Washington. One 
of these measures is my H.R. 10364, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a depreciation deduction 
for the wear and tear of real property 
used as the taxpayer’s principal resi- 
dence. The National Association of 
Home Builders supports the depreciation 
approach embodied in H.R. 10364. 

Under this bill each homeowner would 
be permitted to deduct an amount each 
year computed by taking into account 
the cost—or other basis of the property— 
the useful life, and the salvage value 
of the property. 

But legislation is only part of the 
problem. 

What is more important is the ap- 
pointment of citizens to the National 
Capital Planning Commission who be- 
lieve in private property, who believe in 
the rights of private citizens to be se- 
cure in their homes, and who believe 
that private industry should be given an 
all-out opportunity to rebuild, restore, 
and renovate the city of Washington. 

I include the recommendation of the 
Washington Real Estate Board which 
I have been discussing, and I commend 
it to my colleagues as a better urban 
renewal plan than any plan which has 
been developed by the National Capital 
Planning Commission in recent years. 
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I particularly like that aspect of it which 
depends upon private investment rather 
than a vast infusion of Federal funds 
with the willful misuse of the rights of 
eminent domain for parking lot pur- 
poses as proposed by the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission in the Adams- 
Morgan urban renewal project. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE WASHINGTON REAL 
ESTATE Boarp To REVISE THE D.C. ZONING 
REGULATIONS 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 


Rezone into R-5-D use the area from 
Connecticut Avenue east to 14th Street and 
between Massachusetts Avenue and Florida 
Avenue, except those portions presently 
zoned Special purpose” and Commercial.“ 

This proposal is made to: 1. Satisfy the de- 
sire of many people to live in the central 
portion of this city; 2. To provide invest- 
ment opportunity; 3. To provide a larger tax 
base; 4. Prevent the necessity for costly 
urban renewal by Government action. 

In many cities throughout this country, 
a recentralization process is place, a 
large part of which involves large apart- 
ment projects. The attractions of central- 
city living are many—less traffic to fight, 
more cultural activities readily accessible, et 
cetera. The attractiveness of these quali- 
ties make properly located apartments sound 
investments, and, at the same time, gives 
a larger tax base. To realize this economic 
potential in Washington, D.C., it is neces- 
sary to have properly located land zoned 
for high-rise apartments. Also, this land 
should contain enough area to prevent 
monopoly prices, which prices discourage 
investment. 

The area we propose for rezoning is an 
intown, highly desirable area close to em- 
ployment and borders the good areas of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Connecticut Ave- 
nue. It is also an area where investors 
would be willing to invest. 

To document in a general way these opin- 
ions, we have taken a typical square, ana- 
lyzed it, and then projected the major sta- 
tistics to the area as a whole, making certain 
general conclusions. 

The square that we selected as typical is 
square 153, which is bounded by S Street 
on the north, New Hampshire Avenue on the 
east, R Street on the south, and 18th Street 
on the west; and it is bisected by Riggs 
Place. The square is fairly centrally lo- 
cated, and it contains a variety of property 
types and boundary streets. It is presently 
zoned 59 percent R-5-B and 41 percent 
R-5-C. 

Exhibit A shows the existing statistics. A 
summary of the pertinent information is as 
follows: 


Area of square 153 (square 


TT 135, 973 
Total assessed valuation $1, 082, 449.00 
Real estate taxes (including 

any tax-exempt property) 24, 896.33 


Exhibit B consists of a series of photo- 
graphs of square 153. 

Exhibit C shows the maximum possible 
potential use of square 153 if it were changed 
to R-5-D zoning. Here is the summary of 
the main points: 

Total assessed valuation $8, 890, 420. 50 
Total real estate taxes 204, 479. 67 


These figures represent the theorétical 
maximum use, and we now subtract from 
these figures the present assessed valuation, 
and the present real estate taxes (including 
tax-exempt property) and we get: 
Theoretical maximum increase 


in assessed valuation $7, 807, 971 
Theoretical maximum increase 
in real estate taxes 179, 582 


We realize that probably not more than 
25 percent of the land area that we propose 
for change in zoning would be used for the 
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high-rise apartments, but that in order to 
get this 25 percent, that the land value for 
a higher use would have to be as great as 
the existing use of land with existing struc- 
tures. Low-density zoning would not make 
assemblages economically possible, whereas 
high-density apartment zoning would. 

Exhibit D shows that the total area within 
the boundaries examined by this study is 
7,055,000 square feet; and that square 153 
comprises 1.9 percent of this total. 

Exhibit E shows the estimated area in the 
total study area which would not be re- 
zoned; i.e., property now zoned “R-5-D,” 
“Commercial,” or “Special purpose.” This 
total comes to 2,221,000 square feet. 

Subtracting this latter figure from the 
total area, we get 4,834,000 square feet to be 
rezoned, of which square 153 comprises 2.8 
percent. 

Using this 2.8-percent figure, we get for 
the total area, a total theoretical maximum 
increase in assessed valuation of $278,856,125 
and a total practical (25 percent of this) in- 
crease of assessed valuation of $69,714,031. 
We also get a total theoretical maximum in- 
crease in real estate taxes of $6,413,667 and 
a total practical increase in real estate taxes 
of $1,603,417. 

Besides this increase in real estate taxes, 
several other beneficial results would come 
from a change to R-5—D zoning: 1. An in- 
crease of investment of about $109 million 
(total construction cost of new construc- 
tion for square 158 from exhibit C, multi- 
plied by 25 percent, and this by 100/2.8); 2. 
An increase in employment through con- 
struction of new buildings; 3. The new struc- 
tures would attract high-class occupants; 4. 
The remaining structures would attract high- 
class occupants, and their rehabilitation 
would follow. 

Exhibit F shows photos of various proper- 
ties located in the area suggested to be re- 
zoned to R-5-D, along with several apart- 
ments built in the R-5-D zoning elsewhere. 


Exhibit C—Mazimum possible potential use 
of square 153, if zoning were changed to 
R-5-D 

Total area of ground (square feet) 135, 973 

Floor-area-ratio of R-5-D_........- 6 


Total building gross floor area 
permitted (square feet)... 815, 838 
Figuring on a land cost of $1,500 per apart- 
ment unit, we get a: 
Total land cost 
Add construction cost at $15 
per square foot of buildings. 12, 237, 570. 00 


Total potential true 


G 13, 677, 570 

Total potential assessed value 
(65 percent of this) 8, 890, 420. 50 
Total potential taxes 204, 479. 67 


Another interesting item: Total land 
value of $1,440,000 divided by the total 
ground area of 135,973 square feet will give 
a value of $10.59 per-square-foot true value; 
also, because of the present scarcity of R-5- 
D zoned property, prices for such zoned land 
have been over $15 per square foot and re- 
quiring high rents. 


Exhibit D 

The sample square selected, namely No. 
153, contains 136,209 square feet. The entire 
area to be recommended for zoning R-5—D 
contains 7,054,803 square feet. Therefore, 
our sample is 1.9 percent of the total. 

These figures were arrived at by an actual 
total of square No. 153 and of all the odd- 
shaped squares in the whole area. The rest 
were done by rule measurement on the plat- 
book, with appropriate deductions made for 
intervening streets, alleys, etc. We can as- 
sure you that these approximates are rea- 
sonably accurate; we spot checked several in 
each plan to be sure that the rule measure- 
ment was close to the actual totaling of each 
lot. 
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It is our suggestion that the taxable in- 
come on our example, namely square No. 153, 
be reduced to dollars. Then, convert this 
same square to the maximum allowed under 
R-5-D and the resulting taxable return pro- 
duced. This will, we believe, demonstrate 
our point. 

Exhibit E 

Estimated approximate area of various 
zonings. 

Square feet 

Special purpose 853, 000 

Commercial: : x 
c2 


211, 000 


Residential R-5-D. 


Total area not to be rezoned- 2, 221, 000 


(Calculations. of area made by approxi- 
mate rule measurements in platbook.) 


National Defense Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the period of February 12 to 22 each 
year, the Reserve Officers Association 
sponsors the observance throughout the 
country of National Defense Week. This 
period, falling as it does between the 
birth anniversaries of two of the Na- 
tion’s great Presidents, offers a splendid 
opportunity, and obligation, to all of us 
to contemplate the importance of na- 
tional defense, and the role each citizen 
has in preserving national security. 

The President of the United States 
recently directed a message to the Re- 
serve Officers Association upon the oc- 
casion of National Defense Week. This 
carries a message of some importance to 
all of us, and I am submitting it to the 
Recorp for the information of all con- 
cerned: 


CITIzEN-RESERVIST Has UNIQUE ROLE 


With the observance of National Defense 
Week, February 12-22, President Kennedy, 
himself a member of ROA, sent the follow- 
ing letter: 

“To the Reserve Officers Association: 

“In your sponsorship of National Defense 
Week, you are helping our citizens to 
sharpen their awareness of our continuing 
need for a strong defense. As one who has 
served, along with many of you, I know how 
important citizen backing can be to the men 
and women of our Armed Forces. As the 
Commander in Chief, I appreciate your past 
service and support, and I anticipate a fer- 
vent continuation this year and in the 
future. 

“The citizen-soldier, either on active duty 
or in his place in the community in time of 
peace, has a unique role in our country. 
Through many wars, from the American 
Revolution to World War II and Korea, the 
minuteman spirit has been a matter of pride 
and acclaim among our people. This spirit 
was a truly unselfish one in its broadest 
aspect, and I hope that unselfishness will 
persist and will be your guiding principle 
whenever the broad interests of national 
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security as considered, by your association, 
as well as by your individual members. 

“On behalf of the men and women of the 
Armed Forces, I salute your observance of 
National Defense Week. 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit for the in- 
formation of the Members of this House 
an article published in the current— 
March—issue of the Officer, the monthly 
magazine of the Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation, written especially for that fine 
publication by Gen. George H. Decker, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. 

This article deals especially with the 
reservists of the Army, and of their per- 
formance in the recent callup, in which 
nearly 120,000 Army reservists are sery- 
ing today during the buildup of the 
Active Army. 

General Decker, who ranks with the 
most competent and most dedicated of 
the Army Chiefs of Staff in recent his- 
tory, himself is a graduate of a civilian 
college and obtained his Army commis- 
sion by the ROTC route. He therefore 
has the additional advantage of know- 
ing and understanding the reserve of- 
ficers of the Nation, most of whom are 
ROTC graduates. 

There are many of us who are Mem- 
bers of this House who are now, or have 
been, Reserve officers. I am sure that 
the other officers, as do I, cherish their 
association with the Army, and appre- 
ciate the opportunity of reading General 
Decker's views on the reserves. 

The article follows: 

THE LATEST CHAPTER IN THE ARMY RESERVE’S 
Success STORY 
(By Gen. George H. Decker) 

(Nors.—Gen. George H. Decker became 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, in October 1960 
after serving as Vice Chief of Staff, and ear- 
lier as Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command; commander, U.S. Forces, Korea, 
and commanding general, 8th U.S. Army, 
Seoul, Korea. 

(General Decker was an ROTC graduate of 
Lafayette College in 1924, and his military 
career began June 15, 1924, when he was 
commissioned a second cea ge of We 

in the Regular Army. His t assign- 
5 was at Plattsburgh Barracks, N.Y., with 
the 26th Infantry. In August 1936, he was 
selectec for attendance at the and 
Genera! Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, and 
upon graduation served with the 10th Infan- 
try ut Fort Thomas, Ky., and Fort McClellan, 
Ala. Following the outbreak of World War 
II. General Decker was transferred to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., for duty with the 3d 
Army as Deputy Chief of Staff in August 
1942. In February 1943, he was ordered to 
the southwest Pacific area to become Deputy 
Chief of Staff of 6th Army. In May 1944 he 
became Chief of Staff of 6th Army and served 
in this capacity throughout the New Guinea 
campaign, the operations to recapture Leyte, 
Mindoro and Luzon in the Philippine Islands, 
and during the early phases of the occupa- 
tion of Japan. Upon inactivation of the 6th 
Army in January 1946, General Decker re- 
turned to Washington, D.C., for assignment 
to Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, and 
2 months later was transferred to Army Serv- 
ice Forces Headquarters. In July 1946, he 
was appointed Deputy Commander and Chief 
of Staff of U.S. Army Forces, Middle Pacific, 
with station in Hawaii. In June 1948, he re- 
turned once again to the United States to 
assume command of the 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion at Fort Jackson, S.C. In March 1950 
he was assigned to the Office of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army for duty with the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Army, and the fol- 
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lowing month was designated Chief of the 
Budget Division. General Decker was named 
Comptroller of the Army in May 1952. After 
almost 3 years as Comptroller of the Army, 
he assumed command of VII Corps, stationed 
at Stuttgart, Germany, in February 1955. On 
June 1, 1956 he was selected to become dep- 
uty commander in chief, U.S, European 
Command, stationed at Camp des Loges, near 
Paris, France, and on July 1, 1957, he became 
Commander in Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand; commander, U.S. Forces, Korea; com- 
manding general, 8th U.S. Army. General 
Decker’s next assignment, on August 1, 1959, 
was as Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, in 
which capacity he served until September 30, 
1960. He assumed his present duty as Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army on October 1, 1960.) 

In time of war or national emergency, the 
Active Army looks to the Reserve compo- 
nents to provide efficiently organized and 
well-trained units ready for immediate mo- 
bilization, rapid expansion, and prompt de- 
ployment. In addition to these units, the 
U.S. Army Reserve provides selected person- 
nel whose highly individualized and special- 
ized skills are indispensable to the orderly 
expansion of the Army. 

The recent successful buildup of Army 
combat power has once again demonstrated 
the unquestioned ability of the Army Reserve 
to successfully accomplish its increasingly 
demanding mission. The Army buildup 
added yet another striking chapter to the 
Army Reserve's story of service to the Nation. 
A review of that chapter is in order. 

The year 1961 was one of increasing ten- 
sions. Berlin, Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, 
Cuba: everywhere one looked—it seemed— 
there was a crisis or potential crisis. In this 
highly charged atmosphere, then, the Presi- 
dent announced that he was requesting the 
Congress to authorize an increase in active 
Army strength from 875,000 to approximately 
1 million men. At the same time, the 
President requested authorization to order 
to active duty certain Ready Reserve units 
and individual reservists. This was the only 
way an immediate, meaningful increase in 
Army strength could be achieved. 

By joint resolution, the Congress ap- 
proved the urgent requests of the Com- 
mander in Chief. He was authorized to 
order to active duty for not more than 12 
months any unit or individual member of 
the Ready Reserve. The Congress, however, 
limited the callup to not more than 250,000 
ready reservists. 

Some 75,000 members of the Army Reserve 
answered their Nation's call to the colors. Of 
these, approximately 36,000 were in the 444 
mobilized company and detachment size 
USAR units. The remainder were requested 
individually as fillers for both Army Reserve 
and other mobilized Reserve component 
units. 

At the outset of the emergency, and the 
partial mobilization that it necessitated, it 
was recognized that the U.S. Army Reserve 
would make a truly indispensable contribu- 
tion to national security and to world peace. 
For the call of reservists to active duty would 
permit the Army to achieve quickly the im- 
proved posture that the dual pressure of 
events and free world commitments had 
made necessary. 

Within a few months after the callup, 
more that 40,000 seasoned troops had been 
deployed to Europe. They are there now, 
guarding the frontiers of freedom with our 
gallant NATO allies, and evidencing to 
potential adversaries our unshakable resolve 
— stand by our pledge to the people of West 

erlin. 


Avallability of a trained Ready Reserve 
force made feasible the rapid buildup of 
the combat-ready forces in strategic reserve 
in the continental United States, and fa- 
cllitated the rapid expansion of the Army's 
training base. 

As specific examples, the 301st Logistical 
Command (U.S. Army Reserve) now on active 
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duty at Fort Bragg, N..C., assumed the vital 
missions of several Army units deployed to 
Europe; and the 100th U.S. Army Reserve 
Division (training). now at Fort Chaffee, 
Ark., took over a substantial share of the 
additional training load. 

The U.S. Army Reserve can be justifiably 
proud of the significant contribution it has 
made to our present high state of military 
preparedness/ Our strategic reserve has been 
strengthened. Our training program has 
been expanded. Our deployed forces have 
been reinforced. And all of these key steps 
were taken with the U.S. Army Reserves’ 
timely assistance when it was sorely needed. 
In short, the investment which the American 
people have made in their Army Reserve pro- 
gram has paid a big dividend at exactly the 
right time. 

In recognizing the splendid performance 
of the Army Reserve, however, one must not 
forget that it involved individual hardship 
and sacrifice. Those of us who are profes- 
sional soldiers know full well and appreciate 
these sacrifices. They are not easy. But 
sacrifice has always been inseparable from 
the soldier's tradition, and there is no one 
of us who would not make any sacrifice to 
preserve the peace. 

It is now clear that the partial mobiliza- 
tion of the Reserve components accom- 
plished its Intended purpose. It is equally 
clear that it was accomplished with precision 
and dispatch. As Secretary of the Army 
Stahr has pointed out: “The callup of Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve units and 
personnel has gone exceedingly well. It has 
been far superior to any previous mobiliza- 
tion in this country.” 

The partial mobilization has also had valu- 
able secondary effects. First and foremost, 
it has provided today’s Army with extremely 
valuable experience that can only be dupli- 
cated in time of crisis. As experienced offi- 
cers, the members of ROA can appreciate 
that dry runs have merit, whether in weap- 
ons familiarization or high-level planning: 
But they can appreciate equally that the 
maximum benefits comes from “firing for 
record.” The experience all of us have 
gained from the recent callup may well be 
a deciding factor in some future circum- 
stance as yet unforeseen. 

But the partial mobilization has also 
pointed up a few areas where improvements 
are necessary. Currently these problem 
areas are the subject of rigorous analysis by 
the Army staff, and I am sure that a sound 
solution will be forthcoming. Solution of 
these problems will guarantee an even more 
effective mobilization in the future if one 
should be necessary. This increased pre- 
paredness and effectiveness is the goal to- 
ward which all of us are working. 

Discussion of problem areas, however, 
must never obscure the basic truth brought 
home to all of us so clearly in the recent 
callup. The U.S. Army Reserve can per- 
form its mission, did perform it, and will 
continue to be depended upon to perform 
it in the future. 

The callup, then, has not—as some have 

sted—weakened the Army's funda- 
mental belief in and commitment to a viable 
Reserve system. On the contrary, it has 
confirmed our belief that a strong Army Re- 
serve program is essential to national secu- 
ri 


ty. 

The high state of preparedness evidenced 
in the callup is, to be sure, primarily a 
tribute to the dedication and devotion of 
the reservists themselves as well as tribute 
to the hard work of Active Army personnel 
on duty with the Reserve components. But 
one must recognize that the splendid per- 
formance of the reservists is also a tribute 
to the work of professional organizations 
like ROA, which has so successfully sought 
to imbue its members with the loftiest of 
ideals. ROA can well be proud of the part 


it has played in encouraging reservists to 
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achieve the highest standard of professional 
military excellence. 

From its beginning nearly 40 years ago, 
the Reserve Officers Association has worked 
tirelessly, ceaselessly, and selflessly to in- 
sure that the Nation has a dynamic Reserve 
program, a program with strength in depth 
but one still flexible enough to adapt itself 
successfully to unending innovations in 
military tactics, weaponry, and organiza- 
tional concepts. 

The days ahead will be days of tremendous 
change for the Army. But there will be, I 
am confident, no change in the fruitful re- 
lationship of trust and cooperation that has 
always existed—anc must continue to 
exist—between the Army and the ROA. 

In the future, as Army reservists return 
to their civilian pursuits, they will go not 
only with the good wishes of their comrades 
in arms in the Active Army but also with 
the heartfelt thanks of their fellow citizens 
throughout America. For a grateful Nation 
has learned once again that its citizen- 
soldiers are ready, willing, and able to do 
all that their country asks—and then some. 


Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N.Y—We Lead 


the Nation in Science Scholars 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
a group of 40 boys and girls selected 
from 23,768 high school seniors were 
invited to Washington for the 5-day sci- 
ence talent institute, March 1 through 5, 
during which they were judged for $34,- 
250 in Westinghouse science scholar- 
ships and awards in the final phase of 
the science talent search conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, an activity of 
Science Service which also conducts the 
National Science Fair-International. 

The achieving of honors in the sci- 
ence talent search, earned by the top 
10 percent of those who complete en- 
tries in the science talent search, is an 
evidence of science ability and interest 
which can be taken into consideration 
by colleges and universities in admis- 
sions and granting of scholarships. For 
this reason this honor list is distrib- 
uted to all the universities and colleges 
of the United States utilizing a list fur- 
nished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The science talent search was the pi- 
oneering endeavor to discover at the 
senior high school year level those who 
have the potentialities to become the 
research scientists of the future. 

All boys and girls awarded honors in 
the science talent search are considered 
so outstanding that any institution of 
higher learning will be justified in con- 
sidering their abilities carefully. 

It is my great privilege to record that 
5 of the students out of the 40 selected 
are students of Erasmus Hall High 
School of Brooklyn, N.Y. It is the first 
time in the history of the Westinghouse 
national science talent search that any 
school has had five top winners. I wish 
to commend John F. McNeill, principal 
of Erasmus, and in particular the in- 
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structors in the science department 
without whose guidance and interest 
this would not have been possible. 

The names of the winners of whom 
we, in Brooklyn, are all so proud are 
Carl Feit, 18 Maple Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Herbert I. Fried, 1792 East 22d 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Peter E. Graf- 
stein, 921 Washington Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Miriam Herzfeld, 80 Wood- 
ruff Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and Ralph 
Zuckerman, 711 Ocean Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

I am pleased that our President, John 
F. Kennedy, saw fit on the occasion of 
the visit of the science award winners 
to the White House to accord special 
recognition to the Erasmus students. 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
fate of the Byelorussian independence 
declared on March 25, 1918—shortly 
after the disintegration of the Russian 
Empire—and its almost immediate ab- 
sorption by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics imposing upon it a fictitious 
statehood are well known to the na- 
tions of the free world. It is a domi- 
nated colony of the Russian nation. 
Their intellectuals have been oppressed 
and decimated in great numbers. Its 
peoples have been brainwashed and sub- 
jected to continuous Russification by 
communistic administrative personnel, 
including army, and by propagandistic 
action. 

The granting of United Nations status 
by the Russians is nullified by the pre- 
scription that only a Russian can repre- 
sent the Byelorussians abroad. 

Byelorussian publications and litera- 
ture are suppressed and Russian litera- 
ture and publications on purely Russian 
subjects flood the land. Influenced pres- 
sure is used to force Byelorussian litera- 
ture and publications to use Russian sub- 
jects such as Lenin, Russian military 
problems and accomplishments, eco- 
nomic and political problems of the 
U.S.S.R., and to atheistic actions. 

Its religious life is dominated by Rus- 
sian views, and expressed in the Rus- 
sian language. There were in 1960 2,614 
Greek Orthodox parishes; at present 
less than 200, the Roman Catholic re- 
duced from 456 to less than 20. Similar 
conditions prevail as to the Jewish syna- 
gogues and Protestant churches and 
other denominations. 

The Government newspapers give 
prominence to numerous atheistic arti- 
cles. Atheistic books are printed en 
masse. 

Political terror spreads its fanged seer- 
ing search even in the court trials of 
political personages. Wide publicity is 
given to these proceedings and the re- 
sulting death penalties. 
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Mass deportations of the youth to 
Siberian forests and virgin farm and 
mining areas of Russia. 

In spite of all these pressures and op- 
pressive measures, these formidable and 
independent freedom loving people have 
maintained their religious beliefs and 
are untouched in their love of democracy 
institutions and the will of the people 
to control in governmental affairs. 

The Central Committee in Moscow has 
viewed with serious apprehension the 
failure and shortcomings of the methods 
used in propagandizing the Byelorussian 
people to change their viewpoints on 
ideology, religion, and nationalism. 

The theory of coexistence has not 
worked. The tensions against the peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.R. and their philosophy 
of life are ever present. 

These brave people are looking to us 
to roll over their military foes. They 
are ready to join up in any effort that 
will restore their country’s freedom in 
government. The oppressed nations 
seek our support toward their ultimate 
liberation. The right of self-determina- 
tion for all nations must not be limited 
to the Asian and African nations but 
to those also under the Soviet yoke. The 
nations of the West have voluntarily or. 
under colony pressure given up control 
of their colonial lands. Russia has been 
vehement in her support of these issues 
on the side of the peoples seeking their 
independence, Now it is her turn to do 
likewise for these nations held captive 
under Soviet domination. The Byelo- 
russian people are celebrating their 44th 
anniversary of their independence. How 
long must this unfortunate nation wait 
to be given her freedom as an inde- 
pendent nation? 

The United States is blessed with a 
leadership that is personified by the 
epitome of courage. President John 
Kennedy in his every action has demon- 
strated a longing eye toward the real- 
ization of this goal, the freedom of all 
captive nations. 

Historians in the near future will write 
down the realization of the hopes of 
mankind in strong language, descrip- 
tive of stern action. Let us pray that 
the future of mankind be written in 
an aura of peace. To think otherwise 
is to foretell the doom of mankind for- 
ever. 


Advances in Medical Research and Hos- 
pital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at a meeting 
of the Rhode Island State Operating 
Room Nurses Association, Our Lady of 
Fatima Hospital Auditorium, North 
Providence, R.I., on November 21, 1961: 

Coming here to speak to you this evening 
gives me pleasure in a number of ways. 
First of all, it was just a little over a year 
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ago that I took part in the dedication cere- 
monies of the new surgical pavilion here. 

Another gratification is the honor you have 
bestowed upon me in inviting me to be your 
speaker. My respect for the nursing profes- 
sion is a very deep and sincere one, and I 
am honored when I am given an opportu- 
nity to speak to any group of nurses, but 
most especially to a relatively new, but very 
vital one, such as yours. 

Then there is my continuing pleasure at 
being of help in any way I can to the health 
profession because I must admit just a 
trace of envy of all those who have an op- 
portunity to work directly with the people 
who need health and medical services. Ob- 
viously, it is not possible for all of us who 
are interested in health and medical re- 
search to have such a personal and direct 
contact with suffering people. Personally, 
however, I have always derived a great deal 
of satisfaction in working for national pro- 
grams that are enabling the health profes- 
sions to do the greatest job in the history 
of this country. . 

In the 21 years that I have served the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island as Representative of 
the Second District, I have been especially 
mindful of the total responsibility and trust 
which has been given to me. For the major- 
ity of these 21 years, I have had a second— 
and equally important—responsibility as 
chairman of the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Each year, this 
committee—among other things—helps to 
determine the levels of the Federal medical 
research effort throughout the country. 
Now this may not strike you, on first hear- 
ing of it, as a very exciting assignment. But 
I can assure you that it is—exciting, de- 
manding, and very satisfying. Here, the 
health needs of the Nation are studied in 
the greatest detail, and every effort is made 
to bring the country’s health resources up 
to the levels wanted and needed by the 
people. 

You and I are fortunate indeed to be 
working in the fast developing field of 
health and medical research. It is an ex- 
citing field. Our people are living longer. 
Thirty years ago life expectancy in this 
country was 59 years, and today it is 60% 
years. Fifteen years ago, 5 percent of our 
people were 65 years old; today the propor- 
tion of people in that age group is 8.6 per- 
cent. Consequently, the field of geriatrics 
is relatively new, but it is developing rapidly 
to take care of this gro segment of our 
population. I am confident that within the 
next decade the average remaining lifetime 
at age 65 will be extended by about 2 years, 
and will continue to increase as we devote 
more of our resources to research and to ap- 
plication of the knowledge that emerges 
from it. 

Remarkable progress in combating the 
killing and crippling diseases has been made 
in relatively few years, and we are on the 
brink of many new and thrilling medical 
discoveries. 

Consider some of these recent advances— 
discoveries that would certainly astonish 
your predecessors of a generation ago: 

Cortisone and other steroids have been de- 
veloped for treatment of rheumatic disease. 

We already have vaccines for the preven- 
tion of polio and influenza; and we are very 
close to similar controls for many upper class 
respiratory infections and for measles. 

Radioisotopes have joined other radiation 
sources and surgery as a means of treating 
cancer, and a number of chemical compounds 
either arrest or ameliorate certain forms of 
cancer, 

Just recently you may have heard of the 
early success of chemical therapy in con- 
junction with breast surgery for cancer. 

We have seen the development and wide- 
spread use of an inexpensive public health 
measure that can cut tooth decay in half, 
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A wide array of chemical weapons have 
been discovered and are being tested in the 
management of high blood pressure. 

Dramatic improvement has been made in 
surgery for congenital heart malformations 
and hearts damaged by rheumatic fever. 

A test for early diagnosis of a form of can- 
cer in women, permitting treatment before 
it is too late, has been developed and given 
wide application. 

A whole family of drugs permits startling 
advances in the management of mental ill- 
ness. 

Many of these advances have come about 
because of what has happened in this coun- 
try in the past 15 or 20 years to meet the 
needs and take advantage of the opportu- 
nities for better health through medical re- 
search. Made aware of the situation, our 
citizens have clearly indicated a willingness 
to pay for research, for the expansion and 
improvement of health facilities—research 
laboratories and hospitals, for training more 
men and women to do research, 

As an illustration of the growth of Federal 
support for biomedical research over the past 
few years, let me give you a few figures. In 
1946, a little over $780,000 was appropriated 
by the Congress to support 50 research proj- 
ects. Now, 15 years later, the budget contains 
almost $336 million for the support of about 
12,000 research projects in nearly every non- 
profit research center in the country. Take 
another example. Funds for training men 
and women in medical research have in- 
creased over the last 15 years from a meager 
$40,000 to almost $148 million in fiscal year 
1962. These funds have provided training op- 
portunities—fellowships, traineeships, train- 
ing grants—for thousands of bright young 
people who are today making great contribu- 
tions to our fund of health knowledge and 
who have the potential for even greater 
things in the months and years ahead. 

With the current and anticipated growth 
of research manpower, and with the growing 
numbers of Americans needing varied types 
of medical care, the need has increased for 
medical research facilities—hospitals, labora- 
tories, training centers. Consequently, an 
appropriation of $30 million has been made 
annually for the past 5 years for the health 
research facilities construction program. 
This program has been so successful and has 
stimulated private efforts to such an extent 
that the level has been increased to $50 mil- 
lion. As in the past, the allotted sums will 
be matched by the locally raised funds. 

This represents true progress. We in Con- 
gress have been working hard to get these 
levels raised meaningfully. We have been 
grasping the opportunities, and we feel we 
have been meeting the needs—but now, to- 
day, there is a move on in Washington to cut 
these funds by $60 million. From what I 
can determine, this will mean that at least 
$25 million will be cut from research proj- 
ects, and the program to develop clinical 
research centers will suffer to the extent of 
$15 million. Over $10 million will be held 
back from the training of research scientists 
for tomorrow, and more than $7 million will 
be cut from the National Institutes of 
Health’s own direct operations. This is not 
progress. 

I want the people of my home State to 
know that I vigorously protested this pro- 
posal when I spoke at the Second National 
Cancer Chemotherapy Conference in Wash- 
ington recently. In addition, I sent tele- 
grams of protest to the President and to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff. 

I have been heartened by the President's 
personal interest in health and medical re- 
search, and I believe he is most serious in his 
efforts to increase the amount of work be- 
ing done in biomedical research. I am con- 
fident that when the President has full 
knowledge of the facts, he will take steps to 
make sure that these funds—which were 
voted by the Congress only after the most 
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critical appraisal of the needs—will be made 
available for the benefit of people through- 
out the Nation. 

These are some of my reactions to any 
proposals for cuts in our outlays for re- 
search and related activities. Those of you 
who bring health services directly to the 
people have an opportunity to see firsthand 
the needs for more research, new knowledge, 
better facilities, and modern equipment. 
Many of our country’s hospitals are over 50 
years old, and many suffer from loss of effi- 
ciency because of inadequate physical 
plants. Two percent of our general hospital 
beds become obsolete each year, represent- 
ing an annual loss of approximately 9,500 
general hospital beds. Added to this, we 
need 30,000 new beds each year merely to 
Keep pace with our annual population in- 
crease. 

To bring all of our hospitals up to date at 
once would probably mean an all-out crash 
program, leaving behind for a time all of 
the other types of construction—schools, 
roads, and so forth—and reducing many 
other important Federal projects. This, of 
course, is not possible. But great progress, 
has been made, nevertheless, as a result of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
of 1946, better known as the Hill-Burton 
program. This program helps the States to 
supply their citizens with needed facilities 
for adequate hospital and medical services, 
and also assists the States to utilize their 
existing health services and facilities to bet- 
ter advantage. I would like to take a few 
moments to bring you up to date on this 
program. As you may know, all types of hos- 
pitals, public health centers, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facilities, 
nursing homes, State health laboratories, and 
nurses’ training facilities are eligible for as- 
sistance. 

The hospital and medical facility program 
consists of two phases: the survey or plan- 
ning stage, and the actual construction. 
Here in Rhode Island the Department of 
Health is the administrator. When it ap- 
proves a project, based on a study of com- 
munity need and development of a statewide 
plan for such facilities, the institution con- 
cerned may apply for Federal funds on a 
ma basis in support of its construction 
project. Federal funds may be given as an 
outright grant or as a long-term loan, de- 
pending upon the requirements of the insti- 
tution requesting them. 

By the end of last December 5,390 projects 
had been undertaken and the estimated cost 
of these new facilities, or improvements in 
existing structures, amounted to more than 
84½ billion. The Federal share of these 
funds includes a little more than one-third 
of the total. These improvements and addi- 
tions supplied 226,842 beds in 1,496 units. 
However, though there is a total of more 
than a million available hospital beds, this 
number is 1 million short of the need. 

In Rhode Island alone, more than $943,- 
000 was allocated for the construction of 
hospital and medical facilities in the fiscal 
year ending last June. 

Over the past few years, our State has 
made tremendous progress in establishing it- 
self as something of a health center. I could 
mention the recent addition here of Our 
Lady of Fatima, the new Hattie I. Chaffee 
Nursing Home in East Providence, the But- 
ler Health Center, the rehabilitation facil- 
ities at the Rhode Island Hospital, and re- 
habilitation centers at the State Hospital in 
Cranston and at the Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Hospital at Riverside. 

These, and more, are examples of how our 
people here in Rhode Island have been tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities to meet 
the needs for modern facilities to care for 
its ill and afflicted. 

Our scientific investigators in their fight 
against disease and death are also attract- 
ing support for improvement of health re- 
search facilities. For example, Brown Uni- 
versity won a grant to construct a psychology 
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research building and a biology research 
building; the University of Rhode Island 
received $14,000 for a biology research labor- 
atory; and the Rhode Island Hospital re- 
ceived funds for its cancer research facility. 

Rhode Island is in the lead in establish- 
ing and developing a most interesting and 
vital long-term research attack to seek out 
the causes of cerebral palsy, mental retarda- 
tion, and other neurological and sensory 
disorders of infancy and childhood—dis- 
orders which afflict 1 in every 16 children 
born annually in the United States. The 
investigators hope that the knowledge they 
gain will make it possible to prevent such 
disorders, and eventually enable every child 
to lead a full and useful life. 

Expectant mothers, eventually 50,000 of 
them, will voluntarily take part in this 
study. During the mother’s pregnancy and 
the chud's life from birth until school age, 
conditions surrounding the child will be 
recorded, and the children themselves will 
be observed, examined, and tested. Brown 
University is one of the 16 leading hospitals 
or medical centers in the country collab- 
orating on this project. I am proud and 
happy to say that six Rhode Island hospitals 
and centers are cooperating with the Brown 
University staff to gather information—Prov- 
idence Lying-In, Providence District Nurs- 
ing Association, the Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Hospital, the Meeting Street School, the 
Miriam Hospital, and the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital. All of these institutions are work- 
ing with medical centers throughout the 
country as well as with the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Not only our children 
here in Rhode Island, but children through- 
out the Nation will share in the benefits that 
are certain to emerge from this study. It is 
more than ible that some of you are 
contributing data to this vitally important 
investigation, and I am sure you are aware 
of the part you are playing in this great 
undertaking. 

Yes, Rhode Island is definitely becoming 
a center for health and research activities. 
In fiscal year 1960 there were 43 grants 
awarded by the National Institutes of Health 
for research projects in such places as 
Brown University, the University of Rhode 
Island, the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hos- 
pital, Providence College, the State depart- 
ment of social welfare, and others. The 
total dollar figure for these grants amounted 
to almost $1,200,000. The range of investi- 
gations covered by these grants is broad— 
pharmacology, sanitary engineering, sensory 
diseases, behavioral sciences, cell biology, 
cancer chemotherapy, hematology, and 
more—a host of subjects revealing the 
breadth of interest and the scope of the 
abilities of our people and our institutions 
here in the State. 

I think you can begin to see, now, why I 
told you earlier that I consider my commit- 
tee assignment to be exciting, demanding, 
and satisfying. To me, there are few greater 
satisfactions than seeing my efforts trans- 
lated into better hospitals, better health 
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centers, more scientists studying the causes 
and treatments of the diseases that threaten 
us, and better health, strength, and vitality 
for our great Nation. 

If these efforts are to be truly meaningful, 
I find that I must continually be aware of 
the needs of the people, of the present state 
of biomedical research, of hospital facilities 
and construction, of the opportunities and 
needs for training, and of many more areas. 
I find that meetings with groups such as 
yours are of great value in maintaining my 
awareness of the attitudes, hopes, and 
aspirations of those who provide care and 
comfort for the ill. 

Through groups such as yours, I shall con- 
tinue to search for the best means of meet- 
ing the health needs of the people and to 
carry on the fight to translate these needs 
into law. 

You and I are indeed fortunate. In our 
individual ways, we have opportunities to 
improve the health of the people. I know 
that the progress that you as an organized 
group have made is only a start for what you 
can accomplish in the years ahead. In these 
years, I look forward to a continued associa- 
tion with you as individuals and as a group. 
I earnestly solicit your advice, your ideas, 
and your support as they relate to my job; 
and I can assure you that you have my 
wholehearted support in behalf of your 
efforts. 


Franking Privilege Too Excessive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. BARRY, Mr. Speaker, for years 
the Post Office has been operating at a 
sizable deficit. In order to eliminate 
this deficit and to enable the postal 
service to more nearly pay its own way, 
the House recently passed a bill to raise 
postal rates on several different classes 
of mail. While raising postal rates is 
neither pleasant nor popular, it was nec- 
essary, and the bill was passed. 

During the debate, one class of mail 
came under especially heavy attack. I 
refer to third-class bulk mail, or the so- 
called “junk mail.” Many members felt 
strongly that this class of mail was not 
paying its way, was placing a heavy 
burden upon the entire postal system, 
and should properly cost the sender more 
money. In the end, third-class rates 
were raised from 2½ cents to 3½ cents 
per piece and from 16 cents to 21 cents 
for bulk mail. 
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I find it difficult to approve of the ac- 
tion taken by the Congress when, in the 
waning hours of the last session, it voted 
itself the privilege of sending under 
frank mail addressed only to “Occupant.” 
That this privilege is being and has been 
abused by Members is a matter of record. 
For example, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Contre] has reminded us 
that when the Congress previously had 
this privilege one Member sent out over 
4 million copies of a single speech. I 
favor the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to repeal 
the franking authority granted Con- 
gressmen to send “Occupant” mail for 
the following reasons: 

First, it defeats the purpose of the 
postal rate bill, and would add greatly to 
the expense of running the Post Office. 
Those who say it is cheaper to deliver 
mail with the simplified form of address 
do not realize that while this may be so 
in any given instance, the privilege in- 
variably results in a much greater quan- 
tity of mail being sent. It is this in- 
crease in quantity which proves so costly 
in the long run. 

Second, as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has pointed out, the House 
folding room is simply not equipped to 
handle the greatly increased workload 
which is already being thrust upon it. 
Surely it does not make sense to bypass 
or delay mail addressed to constituents 
by name in order to handle a large batch 
of material destined for an unknown 
“occupant.” 

Third, I believe that most people 
would be offended to receive something 
from a Member of Congress who cannot 
even take the time to find out who they 
are or where they live. 

Finally, I would call the attention of 
my colleagues to a privilege which is vital 
to proper representation—the right to 
send mail to constituents under frank. 
For the very reason that this privilege 
is so important, all necessary steps must 
be taken to insure that it is not abused. 
Use of this simplified form of address is 
an abuse, and will open the door to fur- 
ther abuses in the future. 

FRANKING PRIVILEGE TOO EXCESSIVE 


In this area of mailing privilege, as in 
all other areas, the Congress must lead 
and not follow. It must set an example 
for the country, and not seek to be an ex- 
ception to rules which have been estab- 
lished for good and sufficient reasons. I 
strongly urge adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 7, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Psalms 51: 10: Create in me a clean 
heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me. 

Almighty God, on this Ash Wednesday 
of our ecclesiastical calendar, may we be 
lifted by the mighty tide of Thy Holy 
Spirit into a blessed experience of the 
free and abundant life which must al- 


ways be coordinated with self-denial and 
self-discipline, 

Grant that this Lenten season may be 
a time of cleansing of heart and conse- 
cration of purpose and may all of its 
days be made great and glorious by a 
finer degree of spiritual culture. 

Show us how we may gain the mastery 
over every insurgent impulse and every 
unworthy and inordinate desire, for we 
penitently confess that there are fre- 
quently such discrepancies between our 
professions and our practices, between 
our creed and our conduct, and that they 
are often at variance with one another. 


Hear us in His name who was meek and 
lowly in heart. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


AMENDING ORGANIC ACT OF GUAM 
AND REVISED ORGANIC ACT OF 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill S. 2774, to 
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amend section 8 of the Organic Act of 
Guam and section 15 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, to pro- 
vide for appointment of acting secre- 
taries for such territories under certain 
conditions. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 
$87; 48 U.S.C, 1422b) is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “The Gov- 
ernor or Acting Governor may from time to 
time designate an officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the government of Guam 
to act as secretary of Guam in case of a 
vacancy in the office of secretary of Guam 
or the disability or temporary absence of the 
secretary of Guam or while the secretary is 
acting as Governor, and the person so desig- 
nated shall have all the powers of the sec- 
retary so long as such condition continues, 
except for the power set forth in the first 
sentence of section 7 of this Act. No addi- 
tional compensation shall be paid to any per- 
son acting as Governor or as secretary under 
this Act.” 

Suc. 2. Section 15 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 504; 
48 U.S.C. 1596) is amended by adding the 
following at the end thereof: “The Governor 
or Acting Governor may from time to time 
designate an officer or employee of the execu- 
tive department of the government of the 
Virgin Islands to act as government secre- 
tary for the Virgin Islands in case of a 
vacancy in the office of the government sec- 
retary or the disability or temporary absence 
of the government secretary or while said 
government secretary is acting as Governor, 
and the person so designated shall have all 
the powers of government secretary so long 
as such condition continues, except for the 
power set forth in section 14 of this Act. No 
additional compensation shall be paid to any 
person acting as Governor or as secretary un- 
der this Act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to vacate the proceedings whereby the 
House passed H.R. 10063 and to lay the 
bill on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPEAKER McCORMACK HONORED 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to announce to the member- 
ship of the House another honor that 
will be added to the long list of honors 
enjoyed by our beloved Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, 

In a fitting and moving tribute this 
morning, Speaker McCormack was 
presented the Distinguished Service 
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Award—1962, by the Massachusetts 
State Building & Construction Trades 
Council. It was presented to him by 
the national president of the council, 
Mr. C. J. Haggerty, and in the presence 
of Massachusetts delegates to the eighth 
annual council conference. 

The Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation, joined by Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
Jr., special assistant to the President for 
congressional afiairs, gave eloquent ora- 
torical testimony of the esteem and re- 
gard in which Speaker McCormack is 
held by his colleagues from his home 
State. 

The resolution, honoring the Speaker, 
intoned on a magnificent plaque in fine 
word and phrase the unanimous feelings 
of the Massachusetts State Building & 
Construction Trades Council. 

I am pleased to include it as part of 
my remarks: 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AwArD—1962 

Whereas the Massachusetts Building & 
Construction Trades Council is desirous of 
recognizing the achievements of a distin- 
guished son of Massachusetts, the Honorable 
JoRN W. McCormack, Speaker of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton, D. O.; and 

Whereas, the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, abie lawyer-legislator, enjoys the pro- 
found respect and esteem of the Massachu- 
setts Building & Construction Trades 
Council for the support and encouragement 
he has given to our legislative programs and 
to progressive labor legislation: 

Now therefore, we the Massachusetts 
Building & Construction Trades Council 
cite and publicly commend you, Mr, Speak- 
er, for your 100 percent labor record; for 
your more than 40 years of dedicated service 
to Massachusetts, the Nation, and the world; 
for your patriotic devotion to the cause of 
freedom; and for the integrity, high pur- 
pose, and humanitarian principles that have 
guided you in public and private life. 

Presented at the Eighth Annual Legisla- 
tive Conference of the National Building and 
Construction Trades by the Massachusetts 
Building & Construction Trades Council 
on March 7, 1962, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy that our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bo.anp], has brought this matter to the 
attention of the House. I would like to 
add that I know of no person in all the 


history of this country who has a greater 


record for progressive and dedicated 
service than our beloved Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. I am de- 
lighted that he has received this well- 
earned recognition. 

Mr. BOLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this an- 
nouncement has caught me somewhat by 
surprise, which is probably understand- 
able. But now that I know about it I 
want to join the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Botanp] in expessing, I 
am sure, the attitudes and the view of 
all of us over here that Speaker McCor- 
MACK is indeed a great and fine person. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana. 


TRIBUTE TO PETER RODINO, JR. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, the leadership assumed by Peter Ro- 
dino, Jr., son of our colleague, the Hon- 
orable PETER Robo, of New Jersey, 
should be an inspiration to all young 
people of this country. 

It has been my pleasure to know Peter 
Rodino, Jr. I have learned from him of 
his enthusiasm to help carry out the 
people-to-people program that President 
Kennedy designated former President 
Eisenhower to head. 

Understanding among people of na- 
tions throughout the world can start with 
children. That is the purpose of the lit- 
tle-people-to-people program inaugu- 
rated by Peter Rodino, Jr. This program 
has established personal contact and 
friendships among teenage Americans 
and many visiting foreign children. It 
has resulted in a hospitality operation 
and in exposing the views of the young 
people as to what America and the rest 
of the world may expect in the future. 

It can result in better communications 
among school leaders and others. Nat- 
urally, this program is nongovernmental 
and nonpartisan. 

It is promoting better understanding 
with every country of the world. It is 
demonstrating that the United States is 
a peace-loving country, that we are not 
aggressors, and that we desire to main- 
tain the peace of the world. 


DR. GEORGE N. PAPANICOLAOU 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay tribute iə Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou who died February 19 at 
his home in Miami, Fla. 

In his sudden death, medical science 
and society as a whole have suffered a 
tremendous loss. No one has made a 
greater ‘ndividual contribution to cancer 
control than this eminent American 
scientist of Greek origin. The simple 
examination procedure he developed for 
the early detection of uterine cancer, 
which has become widely known as the 
Pap smear, has saved the lives of thou- 
sands of women and is a vital tool in 
the cancer control program of the Public 
Health Service. Those of us serving on 
the Appropriations Committee have 
heard experts from the National Cancer 
Institute testify that complete applica- 
tion of this case-finding technique could 
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literally wipe out uterine cervical can- 
cer as a killer of women. 

Dr. Papanicolaou came to this country 
in 1913 with his wife, the former Mary 
Mavroyeni, his lifelong assistant in his 
experiments. He went to work in the 
Department of Pathology of New York 
Hospital and until late last year was a 
member of the faculty of Cornell Medi- 
cal College. 

Since the early 1940’s, Dr. Papanic- 
olaou had devoted his entire time to 
research on early cancer diagnosis 
through recovery and identification of 
cancer cells shed into body cavities. 
Last year he moved to Miami to become 
director of the Papanicolaou Cancer Re- 
search Institute. 

Dr. Papanicolaou will always be re- 
membered for the place he earned as a 
physician and scientist, and for his per- 
sonal attributes of kindliness and un- 
selfish dedication, 


SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the or- 
der of the House of Monday, March 5, 
1962, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7—112 years ago today—Daniel Webster 
closed an era in the Congress and the 
Nation with his notable “Seventh of 
March” speech. 

On the same day, in a remote Ken- 
tucky community, there came to an ob- 
scure family, which at no time owned the 
roof above it, a son, James Beauchamp 
Clark, later to be known as Champ 
Clark, the 37th Speaker of the House. 

In the brief time allotted here this 
afternoon we pass over the intervening 
years—years of absorbing interest and 
achievement—and consider for the time 
being only his unique and exceptional 
record as Speaker. 

First. Of all the long and distin- 
guished line of men who have presided 
over the House since the adoption of the 
Constitution, he is the only Speaker to 
be elected by a House controlled by the 
opposition party. 

The 65th Congress consisted of 212 
Democrats, 215 Republicans and 8 non- 
conformists, 7 of whom were ordi- 
narily alined with the Republicans and 
1 with the Democrats. In that session 
the Republicans supported James R. 
Mann, of Illinois, one of the ablest men 
of all time in the annals of the American 
Congress, who was for 10 years minority 
leader. He and the newspapers and the 
country took for granted until after the 
rolicall started that his election was a 
matter of routine. But Clark was elected 
by a majority of 12 votes. 

It had never happened before. It will 
probably not happen again in the next 
500 years. 

Champ Clark had been for 6 years 
Speaker of the House. He had been 
tested and tried. They knew him for 
what he was. They loved him and the 
country loved him. And a Republican 
House elected a Democratic Speaker. 

The years passed by. A new genera- 
tion arose “which knew not Jacob.” But 
time cannot dim nor neglect obscure 
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the wonder and significance of that re- 
markable day. 

Second. His fourth election tied him 
with that of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, 
of Ilinois for the longest continuous 
service of any Speaker up to that time. 
The tenure of a Speaker is determined 
not so much by himself but by the pre- 
dominance of his party in the House. 
If Speaker Garner had not accepted a 
place on the national ticket there is 
every likelihood that he would be 
Speaker of the House today. If the 
Democrats had retained control of a 
majority in the 66th Congress, Clark 
would without question have retained 
the speakership until his death. 

Third. And in' that respect also he 
established another record unique in the 
annals of the speakership. He was of- 
fered a seat in the Senate on the death 
of Senator Stone, a position “for 
which”—to use his own expression 
“men pant as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks.” He was offered a com- 
promise at Baltimore under which he 
would have been Vice President of the 
United States—not merely a place on 
the national ticket but the positive as- 
surance of election, as the Bull Moose 
candidacy of former President Theodore 
Roosevelt had hopelessly divided the 
Republican ranks. Each time he de- 
clined in order to remain in the House. 

Fourth. He was the first and only 
Speaker to establish and maintain 
caucus rule. In January 1911—pre- 
liminary to the convening of the extra 
session, he issued a call for a Democratic 
caucus. It took the country by sur- 
prise. It was an innovation. 

The newspapers uniformly derided the 
idea and called it Clark’s crazy scheme. 
Their principle objection seemed to be 
that “It had never been done before.” 
They predicted that no one would at- 
tend. But when he called the caucus 
to order, 2 days before the Congress 
convened, every Democratic Member of 
the House was in his seat except two 
who were ill. From that time on during 
the entire 8 years of his speakership, 
no important action was taken by the 
House until it had been officially sub- 
mitted to the party as a whole and the 
party policy determined by a full and 
free discussion and vote in the caucus. 

Fifth. With the single exception of 
Henry Clay, Clark is the only Speaker 
who himself developed the issue on 
which his party came to power. When 
he succeeded to the minority leadership 
of the House in 1908 the situation was 
desperate in the extreme. The crush- 
ing defeat of 1904 had left only one 
Democratic Governor outside the solid 
South. His party did not control a 
single branch of a single legislature 
north of the Mason & Dixon line. A 
scant two dozen Democratic Congress- 
men were returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Northern and Western 
States following that disastrous cam- 
paign. To further complicate the dif- 
ficulties of the situation, the Democratic 
Party in the House was torn and rent 
by internal schism and dissension. It 
was an extraordinary fact that for 16 
years the Democratic minority had 
never voted as a unit on a single dom- 
inant question. 
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Confronted by this all but hopeless 
situation, Champ Clark rallied the 
shattered fragments of his party, 
placated the recalcitrants, fused hope 
into the discouraged, and disciplined his 
forces into a fighting minority which, 
in the spectacular battles of the 61st 
Congress, overthrew the autocracy of 
the Speaker, broke the iron ring that 
dominated the House, liberalized the 
rules, defeated the intrenched forces that 
had controlled legislation for more than 
a decade, and made possible the sweep- 
ing victories which gave his party a 
majority in the 62d Congress in 1910, 
and complete control of every branch of 
the Government in 1912. 

The next morning after his election as 
Speaker, Senator John Sharp Williams, 
Clark’s predecessor as minority leader, 
met Senator Ollie James on the steps of 
the Capitol and said “Ollie, it is the irony 
of politics. If I had stayed in the House 
I would now be Speaker.” “Oh, no you 
wouldn’t, John,” said “Ollie cheerfully 
“if you had stayed in the House we would 
still be in the minority.” 

Sixth. Again, Speaker Clark is the 
only Speaker in the last hundred years 
who has not sought to enlarge and en- 
hance the power of the speakership. 
Originally the functions of the Speaker 
were limited to those of a presiding offi- 
cer. Jefferson in interpreting the Con- 
stitution and establishing procedure in 
the legislative branch of the new Goy- 
ernment, as set forth in Jefferson's 
Manual, based his conception of con- 
gressional procedure on that of the 
English House of Commons in which 
the Speaker is merely a presiding offi- 
cer—as he remains to this day. 
Originally the Vice President in the 
Senate and the Speaker in the House 
followed the British prototype. They 
made no effort to dominate their re- 
spective Houses or control legislation or 
extend their power and influence or 
otherwise manipulate the rules or en- 
croach on the rights and authority 
reserved under the rules to other Mem- 
bers of Congress. In the Senate this 
situation still obtains. But beginning 
with Speaker Reed the Speaker and 
those cooperating with him began to 
reach out and mold the rules of the 
House to concentrate in the speaker- 
ship such arbitrary control as to render 
him a dictator, disenfranchising, to that 
extent, the membership of the House to 
a point where under Speaker Cannon 
the President of the United States him- 
self had to come to the Speaker’s room, 
hat in hand, and plead as a mendicant 
before he could secure even the con- 
sideration of a bill needed by his 
administration. 

The Senators wisely refused to permit 
alienation of their authority by such 
rules and availed themselves of policy 
committees and conferences which as- 
sured equal and independent participa- 
tion of all in legislative functions of the 
body. 

But in the House self-centered men 
concentrated dictatorial powers in the 
speakership. The movement had its in- 
ception under Speaker Reed and flowered 
under Speaker Cannon. And from their 
time Speakers have sought to make 
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themselves masters of the House. 
Speaker Clark fought determinedly, 
consistently, successfully to make the 
Speaker the servant of the House. He 
sought to encourage and enhance the 
individuality, independence, and legisla- 
tive entity of every Member of the House 
and the constituency of the district 
which he represented. No caucus was 
adjourned until every man there had 
been given an opportunity to be heard 
and to present amendments or sugges- 
tions which he wished to offer. Sessions 
of the caucus frequently lasted until past 
midnight. It was truly a government by 
the rank and file of the membership of 
the House and not by the Speaker or any 
circle about the Speaker. It was the es- 
sence of Jeffersonian democracy. 

Speaker Clark divested himself of all 
authority outside that of presiding of- 
ficer and worked constantly for liberal- 
ization of the rules and the curtailment 
of the arbitrary powers of the speaker- 
ship emphasizing the supremacy of the 
caucus as the final authority on all party 
policies and national issues. 

His insistence on this democratic 
course spread to the Nation and his 
battle against the domination of the 
Speaker and his coterie drew to his sup- 
port an alliance of Republicans as well 
as Democratic colleagues. The press 
took it up. Magazines began to feature 
it. It spread like a prairie fire through 
the Nation and was the national cam- 
paign issue in the election of 1910. 

Under the inspired leadership of Clark 
the rules were revised. The Speaker 
was deprived of all extraparliamentary 
power. Committees were elected by the 
House. Power of recognition was cur- 
tailed. The Speaker was made ineligible 
to membership on the Committee on 
Rules. The Calendar Wednesday rule 
and the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
were instituted and a Democratic caucus 
passed on all issues before consideration 
by the House. A united party presented 
a solid front and for the first time in 16 
years swept to control of the House in 
that critical campaign and 2 years later 
took over every branch of the Govern- 
ment. No such rehabilitation of a help- 
less party; no such miraculous change in 
national sentiment is recorded in the 
political history of the Nation either be- 
fore or since. 

On this 7th day of March, on the 
112th anniversary of his birth, we honor 
him in appreciation of those rare quali- 
ties which made him preeminently, in- 
comparably the greatest of all Speakers, 
truly the servant of the House—never 
the master of the House. 

Seventh. And let us not overlook the 
appeal of his statesmanship to the coun- 
try. He came closer to the Presidency, 
without obtaining it than any man in 
American history. It was not a suddenly 
manipulated buildup. It was not an un- 
foreseen stampede triggered by dramatic 
appeal to sentimentalism. It was the 
slow, steady growth through the years 
of the confidence and affection of the 
people for demonstrated capacity and 
integrity. Three men defeated him for 
the Presidency. No two of them could 
have accomplished it. It took all three— 
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widely separated geographically for 
widely separated motives. 

From the first ballot at Baltimore in 
the Democratic National Convention of 
1912, he led the entire field for 29 ballots 
with a clear majority on 9 ballots. He 
was the spontaneous choice of the Na- 
tion. But from ambush—with no op- 
portunity to be heard, no chance to sub- 
mit his cause—he was disinherited. 

He comes down to us today as an illus- 
trious archetype. His career is the glory 
of our democratic form of government. 
What he accomplished our children may 
hope to accomplish. What he achieved 
the humblest boy who walks the mean- 
est street of the smallest hamlet in the 
remotest corner of the land may, under 
our free American institutions, aspire 
to achieve. 

It was his pride, often voiced from 
public platform and from the Speaker’s 
rostrum, that within the brief span of 
his life the example of the American 
Government had destroyed depotisms 
and established republics in every quar- 
ter of the globe; that with every other 
American citizen he had helped to make 
the blessings of liberty and democracy 
the common and universal birthright of 
all mankind. 

On this 7th of March, in a critical in- 
ternational situation which he would 
have avoided, we look back to him with 
gratitude and appreciation. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to answer 
any questions which anyone desires to 
ask on this subject at this time. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 502 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. : 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 29] 
Andrews Hagan, Ga. Pilcher 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Va. Powell 
Buckley Hoffman, Mich. Rains 
Cahill Jones, Ala. Scranton 
Chelf Kearns Shelley 
„ McDonough Smith, Miss. 

Davis, McIntire Spence 

James C. Macdonald Steed 
Dawson „Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Dent Moulder Whitten 
Forrester Norrell Wright 
Gavin O’Konski Zelenko 
Granahan Osmers 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
= under the call were dispensed 


PERMISSION TO WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING SES- 
SIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Ways and Means 
Committee may be permitted during the 
remainder of this session to hold meet- 
ings while the House is in session. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my chairman in that request. It 
is the usual request and has been the 
go for at least 28 years that I know 
of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may be privileged to sit 
during the legislative sessions on Mon- 
resid Wednesday, and Thursday of next 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
132) to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to establish a program of Federal 
matching grants for the construction of tele- 
vision facilities to be used for educational 
purposes, After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, after 
which I shall yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 552 
calls up for debate and consideration 
House bill 132, the educational television 
bill.. The open rule allows for 2 hours 
of debate. 

At the outset I would like to com- 
mend the distinguished Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
truly outstanding work on this bill. I 
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would also like to commend my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Roserts], who first intro- 
duced the bill in 1957, and who has pa- 
tiently and diligently worked on it 
through the years. I congratulate him 
on his great effort which brings the bill 
before the House for decision today. 

The purpose of this bill is to encour- 
age the States—through a program of 
matching grants—to take advantage of 
enormous opportunity and challenge of 
educational television. 

This bill is intelligently and carefully 
written and, for a moderate cost, offers 
the Congress an opportunity to make 
a sound investment in the minds and 
future of our country’s children as well 
as its adults, 

But before discussing the specifics of 
the bill, I would like to sketch some of 
the background which will show the need 
for this type of legislation. 

Beginning in 1952, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission first began 
making allocations on the broadcast 
spectrum for educational television 
stations. 

As of July 29, 1961, the FCC had set 
aside 273 television channels for educa- 
tional television. But during the last 
912 years, only 57 educational television 
stations have gone on the air, although 
77 stations have been authorized. 

In other words, only about 20 percent 
of the educational television allocations 
have actually been put into operation. 

As my colleagues know, the demand 
for television channels is strong. And 
once all the allocations are made, there 
is little that can be done. As a result 
of the comparatively small use of educa- 
tional television channels available, 
there has been an increased demand to 
take these channels away from educa- 
tional television and reallocate them to 
commercial enterprises. 

As the committee report on this bill 
stated: 

There is a grave danger that unless the 
process of getting educational television 
stations on the air is speeded up, the de- 
mand to use these channels for commercial 
television purposes may become irresistible 
and thus they will be irretrievably lost to 
education. 


I would like to point out that com- 
mercial stations have about 90 percent 
of the channel allocations. So this is 
not a question of depriving our valuable 
commercial media. 

I should also like to quote one more 
paragraph of the committee report, 
with which I wholeheartedly agree: 

-The failure of educators to use reserved 
educational channels is not the result of 
lack of interest, desire, or planning on their 
part. One of the largest problems which 
faces the educators is the lack of funds to 
pay for the installation of educational tele- 
vision facilities. Experience has demon- 
strated that once educational television sta- 
tions are built, State legislatures, local 
school systems, and community organiza- 
tions have raised the necessary operating 
funds. 


I am proud to say that my example 
is the great and truly outstanding rec- 
ord made in educational television by my 
own State of Alabama. 
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Alabama pioneered with the first and, 
so far to my knowledge, still the largest 
State educational TV network. 

The network covers about 78 percent 
of the State’s TV homes. The coverage 
is through channel 2 in Andalusia, chan- 
nel 7 in Cheha State Park and channel 
10 in Birmingham. Channel 26 in Mont- 
gomery will be connected to the State 
network before this spring. 

Educational television has studios at 
Auburn University, the University of Ala- 
bama and in Birmingham. They are 
linked to the network by microwave. 

More than 550 schools in Alabama have 
already purchased receiving sets. Most 
of these schools have made educational 
television an integral part of their pro- 
gram. And since 1955, educational tele- 
vision has been used for teaching shut-in 
children in Alabama. In all, more than 
230,000 Alabama students receive some 
form of in-school educational television. 

In addition to in-school telecasts, there 
are also after school programs for chil- 
dren. Other programs are designed for 
parent education and stress child growth 
and development and the importance of 
cooperation between home and school. 

Of equal importance is the way educa- 
tional television has opened a new 
frontier in adult education. Subjects 
covered include music, art and drama 
for cultural enrichment; vocational and 
agricultural programs aimed at improv- 
ing earning power of our city and farm 
families and civic programs aimed at up- 
grading the awareness of our electorate. 

The State legislature appropriates ap- 
proximately $225,000 a year for this pro- 
gram. With the help of this bill, Ala- 
bama is looking forward to expanding 
its educational television service to in- 
clude the entire State. 

Now, to discuss briefly the specific pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The bill provides for two programs, 
both of them operated by matching 
grants. 

First, a total of $520,000 is authorized 
for the States to survey the need for and 
to develop programs for the construc- 
tion of educational television facilities. 

Second, a total of $25 million is au- 
thorized for a program of constructing 
educational television facilities. 

The maximum allowable to any State 
under the survey program is $10,000. 
The limit to each State under the fa- 
cility construction provision is $1 million. 

The survey grants would have to be 
matched dollar for dollar by the States. 
Construction grants are limited to 50 
percent of the approved cost of the 
project. 

The authorization for survey appro- 
priations would be for 3 years, from July 
1, 1962, to June 30,1965. Funds for con- 
struction of facilities would be author- 
ized for 4 years, from July 1, 1962, to 
June 30, 1966. 

Those eligible for help under the bill 
are as follows: 

First. An agency or officer responsible 
for the supervision of public education 
within that State or within a political 
subdivision thereof. 

Second. The State educational televi- 
sion agency of a State. 
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Third. A college or university deriving 
its support in whole or in part from tax 
revenues. 

Fourth. A nonprofit community edu- 
cational television organization. 

Applications for both survey and con- 
struction grants must be first approved 
by the State educational television 
agency or officer before they can be for- 
warded to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. The Commissioner admin- 
isters the Federal portion of the pro- 
gram. 

In closing, I need not remind my col- 
leagues at great length about the impor- 
tance of education in the great twilight 
struggle between Western civilization 
and Communist tyranny. 

This bill gives us an opportunity, at 
moderate cost, of pushing forward in a 
field where the investment yield is cer- 
tain and the goals are unanimously ac- 
cepted by the American people. 

This bill specifically provides that 
none of its provisions shall be deemed to 
authorize any department, agency, offi- 
cer, or employees of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over educational television 
broadcasting or over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, or personnel of 
any educational institution, school sys- 
tem, or educational broadcasting station 
or system. In other words, the matter 
of the content of educational television 
programs of instruction is left in the 
hands of the States where it rightfully 
belongs. 

I am happy that Alabama has forged 
ahead in making educational television 
programs available to its schoolchildren 
and to its adults. It is my hope that 
the growth of educational television in 
Alabama, and in the Nation, will be 
greatly quickened by this bill. 

I urge adoption of House Resolution 
552. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue before the 
House this afternoon is not on the merits 
of educational television. I think any- 
body that has made an objective and a 
thorough study of educational television 
could only come to the conclusion that 
it is a very important medium; that it 
does serve a very helpful function in the 
field of education. 

The issue this afternoon here, as I see 
it, is twofold. No. 1: Is this a rightful 
responsibility for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume; in other words, should 
the Federal Government trespass further 
into the field of education or should this 
remain, as it has historically, the respon- 
sibility of the several States? 

The other issue is more or less indi- 
rect. It reverts, I think, to a bill or an 
issue which we had before this same 
body a few weeks ago. We had a pro- 
posal which would authorize an increase 
of the national debt limit by the amount 
of $2 billion. We were advised simul- 
taneously that there would subsequently 
be a further request to extend it an addi- 
tional $8 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the most eloquent, the 
most persuasive and the most highly re- 
spected Member, the chairman of the 
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House Ways and Means Committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
told the Committee on Rules that “a vote 
against raising the debt ceiling is not an 
economy vote; this is not the time to cast 
your economy votes. The time to cast 
an economy vote is when a new Federal 
authorization for additional Federal 
spending is being considered.” That is a 
collateral issue here this afternoon. 

With reference to this bill, this is not 
a new issue. It has been bouncing 
around the House of Representatives 
and before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and before the 
Rules Committee now for about 6 years. 
As you have already read in your report, 
and you were told by my colleague on 
the Rules Committee from Alabama 
[Mr. ELLIOTT] this proposal has passed 
the other body several times. It has 
passed the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee now on two separate 
occasions. It failed in the Rules Com- 
mittee in the 86th Congress. It was 
passed out of both the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee this year, 
and also the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, iet us just look at this 
for a minute. Two years ago, in both 
the other body and in this body, we had 
a bill to authorize $50 million for edu- 
cational TV. That was considered to 
be a modest amount, and not an undue 
burden upon the Federal Treasurer. 
That was considered to be the minimum 
amount that could be authorized to gen- 
erate, to accelerate, to initiate a pro- 
gram of educational television. Now, 
since that bill failed—the $50 million 
bill failed—in the 86th Congress and 
we now have more budgetary concern, 
shall I say, by the majority party in the 
last year in view of the bookkeeping re- 
sponsibilities downtown, we are back 
today with a $25 million bill that can 
only mean one thing in my opinion, and 
that is this: We did not get the $50 mil- 
lion bill passed; so we will start it out 
with $25 million and we can build on 
that in Congresses to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a reality 
that we had just as well face here this 
afternoon. If we authorize this pro- 
gram today, even though it is for $25 
million, and it is limited under the bill 
strictly to the procurement of broad- 
casting apparatuses—this does not in- 
clude brick and mortar and it does not 
include the cost of operation—but we 
had just as well face up to the fact if 
we commit the resources of the Federal 
Government for educational TV even 
to a limited extent this afternoon, at 
the expiration of the time provided for 
under this bill, which is 1967, somebody 
is going to be back on this floor or back 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and they are going to 
say this: “Mr. Chairman, now in my 
State we have a facility that was just 
half constructed. We underestimated 
the cost of this facility. Now it is in 
the public interest that the Congress 
should appropriate more money so that 
this particular facility in my State and 
in my congressional district can be 
completed.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are also going to have 
this situation, if the bill passes: Although 
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we are not committed to the cost of op- 
eration, Members will find in the hear- 
ings if they will read them—and I was 
on the Committee at the time the hear- 
ings were held—in some cases it costs as 
much as $250,000 a year just to operate 
a television station after it is built. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is only real- 
istic to accept this afternoon that if we 
commit the Federal Government to the 
cost. of construction, we are going to be 
asked in the not too distant future to 
also subsidize the cost of operations. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would say again— 
I repeat—we are not voting on the issue 
of educational television, The issue be- 
fore the House today is what is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
in this field as opposed to the traditional 
and rightful responsibility of the several 
States in the field of education. 

I shall make only one further observa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. I should hope that 
the Members of the House, and later, 
members of the Committee of the Whole, 
will observe on page 16 that there is a 
rather broad authority under the bill as 
to who may qualify to apply for a tele- 
vision license, for a broadcasting license, 
to participate under this grant program. 
I shall not spell it out in detail, but I 
do want to call to your attention that 
it is not limited, as you might think. 
Members may be under the illusion that 
under this bill this authority is limited 
to an institution of higher learning, a 
college or university in your respective 
States or respective congressional dis- 
trict, but that is not the case. There 
is very broad authority in this bill as to 
who may apply for a broadcasting 
license. 

The argument has been made further 
that not very many of the channels that 
have been reserved for educational pur- 
poses were actually now broadcasting 
and therefore, the only way to preserve 
these channels for education would be to 
hurry up and pass this bill so they will 
have a Federal incentive to put the sta- 
tion on the air. 

Mr. Speaker, without burdening you 
with too many figures I would like to 
cite four very short and understandable 
statistics. There are presently 1,954 
commercial channels that have been 
identified, UHF and VHF. Of these 
channels only 740 have actually gone on 
the air. These are commercial chan- 
nels; 1,954 identified on the spectrum 
and set aside for commercial broad- 
casting, and only 740 of those have gone 
on the air. 

What is the story with respect to ed- 
ucation? There have been reserved, 
VHF and UHF, 273 channels. How 
many of them have gone on the air with- 
out any Federal aid? There have been 
57—maybe 59; the committee report says 
57, but it is my understanding that 2 
have gone on since then. So actually, 
Mr. Speaker, the percentages are not too 
different for educational channels that 
have actually gene on the air than for 
commercial channels that have gone on 
since the spectrum was divided and 
channels were assigned in 1952, just 10 
years ago, by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 
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Do not labor under the illusion further 
that the broadcasters, under this bill, 
are going to be under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Federal Communications 
Commission, because they are not. After 
their license has once been awarded gen- 
erally they will only be subject to such 
supervision as they would be under this 
so-called Commissioner which is iden- 
tified as an appointee of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On balance, therefore, I would say, Mr. 
Speaker, there is a lot of support for this 
bill. I would urge the Members of the 
House to consider the basic issue before 
us; whether the Federal Government is 
going to trespass further in the field of 
aid to education. I think that is what we 
must ask ourselves before we vote on 
this bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my friend from California who has been 
very active in the development of this 
legislation and is a ranking member of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, is there 
anything in this bill that deprives the 
Federal Communications Commission of 
any of their regulatory authority over 
all licensees? 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. The licensees, as many of 
the facilities as become licensed by virtue 
of the grants under this bill, would still 
be subject to all of the broad authority 
under the Federal Communications Act 
of 1934, as any other broadcasters. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. But we 
are not in commercial broadcasting now. 
We are in a very critical field, a very 
sensitive field of educational broad- 
casting. 

As much as I fear regulated broad- 
casting, I think there is also a calculated 
risk as to what is to be declared in the 
interest of education that might flow 
out over these facilities and what might 
flow out in the way of indoctrination. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Is it not true that 
the FCC is charged in the regulatory 
authority with observing what is good 
and in the public interest? Is that not 
the criteria that they must use? 

Mr. AVERY. Well, in a general sense, 
of course, it is, as the gentleman very 
well knows. There is no use going into 
this in detail. There are three or four 
prohibitions in the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. Obscene language is 
not prohibited. There can be no lot- 
teries, and as far as political broadcasts 
are concerned, facilities must be made 
available on an equal time basis. Cen- 
sorship is forbidden. After the license 
has been granted the FCC, of course, 
has very little jurisdiction. I think that 
is the way it should be. In fact, there 
is a difference of opinion right now as 
to how far the Commission should pro- 
ject themselves into the field of program 
control. I am glad the gentleman is 
bringing this up because I think the 
House should realize the full ramifica- 
tions in this proposal in which the Fed- 
eral Government is providing part of the 
construction cost for a broadcasting fa- 
cility and there is virtually going to be 
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no control over it. The question is going 
to rest almost entirely in the judgment 
of the licensee whether the program 
flowing out over the facility is going to 
be instructional or whether it is going to 
be indoctrinational. That is a hazard 
that we are facing, particularly, when the 
applicant is not limited to a college or a 
university facility. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
for matching grants to States for the 
construction of educational television 
facilities clearly prohibits the Federal 
Government from exercising any con- 
trol over educational TV programs. 
This is as it should be. I never want 
to see the day when the Federal Govern- 
ment interferes with any phase of public 
or private education. That doesn’t 
mean, however, that there should be no 
control over classroom TV. 

State and local officials who inherit 
the task of selecting the content of edu- 
cational television programs will have 
a very great responsibility to avoid one- 
sided indoctrination of a political nature 
which all too often commercial tele- 
vision networks feed their viewers un- 
der the guise of news. A blatant ex- 
ample of this reprehensible practice 
recently occurred on NBC-TV’s popular 
“Today” program. 

The moderator of this so-called news 
and entertainment show read a charge 
by the American Civil Liberties Union 
that “Operation Abolition,” the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities’ film 
of the 1960 San Francisco riots, con- 
tains distortions. Although the ACLU 
represents strictly a very small minority 
viewpoint and has as a declared objec- 
tive the abolition of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the moderator 
flatly endorsed the charge. Without any 
reference to reports by the House, the 
FBI or other sources which completely 
refute the ACLU’s charge of distortion“ 
against the film, “Today’s” moderator 
said: 


We—I—agree with the statement of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


I found the one-sided presentation’s 
endorsement by an NBC spokesman on 
a news and entertainment show neither 
newsy nor entertaining. 

This is the kind of practice which 
State and local education officials must 
keep out of the classrooms of the schools 
of America, if educational television is 
to have a constructive, rather than de- 
structive, influence on our Nation’s 
young people. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 132) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish a 
program of Federal matching grants for 
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the construction of television facilities 
to be used for educational purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 132 with Mr. 
Yates in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this 
is one of the most important bills that 
will come before this session of the Con- 
gress. It affects the future of our coun- 
try, the development of our children and 
the opportunities which they may have. 
Let no one be mistaken about the im- 
portance of this legislation. 

Here we have a great natural resource. 
Without it we would not have some of 
the important news media we have to- 
day; without it we would not have means 
of defense we have today. Believe me, 
much of the progress and many of the 
advances that have been made, I can 
assure my colleagues, are due primarily 
to the availability of adequate communi- 
cations. 

Many of you have heard me say that 
in my judgment one of the most val- 
uable natural resources we have in this 
country is the spectrum, and it is also 
one of the most wasted resources. For 
many years I have been trying to con- 
vince my colleagues and those interested 
in broadcasting of the importance of 
the efficient utilization of the spectrum. 
Because of conflicting views relating to 
the management of the spectrum, it is 
very difficult to get all forces together in 
order that the spectrum can be more 
efficiently utilized. 

Just 5 years ago we tried through our 
committee to bring about unity of effort 
in the proper utilization of the spec- 
trum; but, try as we would, it has been 
very difficult. 

Our committee recognized the value in 
this portion of the spectrum reserved 
for educational television, and we bring 
to you by an overwhelming majority of 
the committee a bill which we recom- 
mend to you as being invaluable to the 
future of this country. 

This bill was reported by our com- 
mittee toward the close of the first ses- 
sion. Similar legislation was reported 
by our committee during the 86th Con- 
gress, and somewhat broader legislation 
passed the other body during the 85th, 
86th, and again during the 87th Con- 
gress. 

Now, let me tell you as briefly as possi- 
ble what this legislation is about, and 
why it is even more important legisla- 
tion today than it was last year and the 
year before. 

We have in the United States 2,227 
television channels. Of these channels, 
1,551 are in the UHF band and 676 are 
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in the VHF band. Today, we have 458 
commercial VHF stations operating on 
the 676 VHF channels, but we have only 
85 commercial UHF stations operating 
on the 1,551 UHF channels. While most 
all VHF channels in the larger com- 
munities of our Nation have been taken 
up, many UHF' channels in these same 
communities are still unused. 

Now, a big drive is on at the present 
time to get new commercial UHF sta- 
tions to operate on the 1,466 UHF chan- 
nels which are still unoccupied. In 
order to accomplish this the FCC has 
proposed all-channel receiver legislation 
which will assure that all TV receivers 
shipped in interstate commerce are ca- 
pable of receiving both UHF and VHF 
signals. Our committee has been con- 
ducting hearings on this legislation all 
this week. 

Now, if the drive to get new UHF tele- 
vision stations on the air succeeds—and 
I personally have little doubt that it will 
in a very few years—then there will be 
a great demand that television channels 
which are now reserved for nonprofit 
educational purposes be made available 
for commercial purposes. 

At present 92 VHF channels and 181- 
UHF channels are reserved for non- 
profit educational broadcasting. But 
over the 9-year period during which 
these reservations have been in force, 
only 41 educational VHF stations and 
only 16 educational UHF stations have 
been established. If this process can- 
not be speeded up, there is good reason 
to fear that these channels will be 
reassigned for commercial television and 
thus be lost permanently for nonprofit 
educational purposes. The reason why 
the process of getting educational televi- 
sion stations on the air is so slow is 
lack of funds. 

The bill before you attempts to ad- 
dress itself to this problem. First, the 
bill attempts to induce the States which 
have not already done so to make a sur- 
vey of the need for educational televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities within these 
States, and to develop State programs 
for the construction of such facilities. 
The bill would make up to $10,000 avail- 
able to each State which desires to make 
such a survey and develop a construc- 
tion program. This grant would have 
to be matched on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

Next, the bill authorizes a maximum 
expenditure of $25 million for matching 
grants for the construction of educa- 
tional television facilities. Not more 
than $1 million may be granted for fa- 
cilities in any one State. Appropriations 
for the program would cease June 30, 
1966. 

Applications for construction grants 
would be made through State agencies 
in those States which have developed 
a State program, They would be for- 
warded to the U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. In those States which have 
not developed a State program, appli- 
cations would be made directly to the 
Commissioner. 

In order to qualify, an applicant must 
be a State or local agency, or a college 
or university which derives its support 
in whole or in part from State tax reve- 
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nues, or it may be a local nonprofit com- 
munity organization which is broadly 
representative of schools, colleges, and 
cultural institutions in the area. 

Applicants must satisfy the Commis- 
sioner that they have a license from the 
FCC or are qualified to be licensed, and 
that they are financially responsible. 
This means not only that they have the 
necessary matching money but that they 
also will have the necessary funds to 
operate the station. 

Before the committee reported the 
bill, I wrote on behalf of our committee 
a letter to the Governors of our 50 
States, inquiring with respect to any 
plans their States might have for the 
utilization of educational television, and 
asking their view whether the coopera- 
tive Federal-State program contem- 
plated by this legislation might be 
helpful in furthering any such plans, 
Forty-five Governors replied. Thirty- 
one endorsed the legislation. Eleven 
expressed no opinion, two preferred re- 
liance on private financing, and one ex- 
pressed doubt as to the availability of 
matching funds in his State. 

In summing up, let me say to you that 
this is important legislation because ex- 
perience in a number of States has 
shown that educational television can be 
used advantageously to supplement 
classroom instruction. Some States 
have found that educational television 
can save them money because educa- 
tional television has made unnecessary 
the construction of additional class- 
rooms. Florida, particularly, testified at 
length on this aspect. 

Undoubtedly, the use of educational 
television will grow whether or not we 
pass this legislation. However, the 
question is, will it grow fast enough to 
justify keeping unused a considerable 
number of television channels in those 
communities in which all available chan- 
nels have been taken up by commercial 
stations, and where there is an insistent 
demand that educational channels be 
released for commercial purposes. It is 
the expectation that this bill, by offering 
a very limited amount of Federal match- 
ing grants, will have the desired result. 

Now, let us discuss briefiy the prin- 
cipal provisions of the bill, as amended 
in committee. This bill is patterned 
after the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act—commonly referred to as the 
Hill-Burton Act. This act has proven 
very successful in stimulating, with the 
aid of Federal matching grants, the con- 
struction of numerous State, county, 
municipal, and private nonprofit hos- 
pitals throughout the Nation. 

I have already referred briefly to the 
provision of the bill dealing with State 
surveys. The bill seeks to stimulate the 
making by the several States of surveys 
of the need for and the utility of addi- 
tional educational television broadcast- 
ing facilities. It is expected that on the 
basis of such surveys, the construc- 
tion of additional facilities will be de- 
veloped. For this purpose, the bill 
authorizes a Federal grant of not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 to each State which desires 
to participate in the program. This 
grant must be matched on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis by the State. 
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The survey must be made, and the 
State program must be developed by the 
State educational television agency. The 
bill defines a State educational television 
agency in such a manner as to permit 
existing State agencies to conduct the 
required survey and prepare the pro- 
gram. A State educational television 
agency may be: 

(1) A board or commission established by 
State law for the purpose of promoting edu- 
cational television within a State; or 

(2) A board or commission appointed by 
the Governor of a State for such purpose if 
such appointment is not inconsistent with 
State law; or 

(3) A State officer or agency responsible 
for the supervision of public elementary or 
secondary education or public higher educa- 
tion within the State, designated by the 
Governor to assume responsibility for the 
promotion of educational television. 


Next, we come to construction grant 
applicants. Applications for construc- 
tion grants are made through the State 
educational television agency and are 
transmitted by that agency to the Com- 
missioner of Education in the case of an 
application for a facility situated in a 
State for which a survey grant has been 
approved under this program. Other- 
wise, applications are submitted directly 
to the Commissioner of Education. 

In order to qualify for a Federal 
matching grant, an applicant must pro- 
vide assurances satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner of Education: 

(1) That the applicant is (A) an agency 
or officer responsible for the supervision of 
public education within that State, or with- 
in a political subdivision thereof, (B) the 
State educational television agency, (C) a 
college or university deriving its support in 
whole or in part from tax revenues, or (D) 
a nonprofit community educational tele- 
vision organization; 

(2) That the operation of such educa- 
tional television facilities will be under the 
control of the applicant or a person qualified 
to be an applicant; 

(3) That necessary funds to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the facilities will be 
available when needed; and 

(4) That such television facilities will be 
used only for educational purposes. 


The term “nonprofit community edu- 
cational television organization” is de- 
fined for the purposes of this new part 
as meaning “a nonprofit foundation, 
corporation, or association which is 
broadly representative of schools, col- 
leges, universities, and educational, sci- 
entific, civic, and cultural institutions 
and organizations, located in the area to 
be served by educational television facil- 
ities, and which was organized primarily 
to engage in or encourage educational 
television broadcasting.” 

In the case of any State with respect 
to which an application for a survey 
grant has been approved an application 
for the construction of a facility situ- 
ated in such State may be approved by 
the Commissioner of Education only if 
such application has received the ap- 
proval of the State educational television 
agency of such State. If a construction 
program for educational television 
facilities has been developed in such 
State, the application may be approved 
by the Commissioner only if the State 
educational television agency has certi- 
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fied that the facilities applied for are 
included in, or that construction thereof 
would be consistent with, such program. 

Federal matching grants are limited to 
50 percent of the amount determined by 
the Commissioner to be the reasonable 
and necessary cost of the project. How- 
ever, if an applicant owns an existing 
educational television broadcasting facil- 
ity and he desires a Federal matching 
grant for the construction of another 
educational television broadcasting fa- 
cility or the enlargement or replacement 
of an existing facility, the Federal 
matching grant may be increased by 
adding to the 50 percent of the reason- 
able and necessary cost of the proposed 
project 25 percent of the reasonable and 
necessary cost, as determined by the 
Commissioner of all educational televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities owned by the 
applicant at the time of the filing of the 
application. 

In computing the cost of a project 
there may be included the cost of acqui- 
sition and installation of transmission 
apparatus necessary for television broad- 
casting but there must be excluded the 
cost of constructing and repairing struc- 
tures to house such apparatus. Thus, 
applicants must provide television studio 
buildings and other structures to house 
apparatus without any Federal aid. 

Upon a determination by the Commis- 
sioner that an application for a con- 
struction grant meets the requirements 
set forth in this legislation, he may 
make a grant to the applicant. 

As already mentioned, the total 
amount of construction grants for fa- 
cilities situated in any State may not 
exceed $1 million. 

In order to qualify for a grant under 
this legislation, an applicant—or the op- 
erator, if different—must either already 
be licensed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to operate an educa- 
tional television station, or he must be 
qualified under the provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934 and the 
Commission's rules to be so licensed. 

The Commissioner is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this legislation. 

The bill specifically provides that 
none of its provisions shall be deemed 
to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States 
to exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over educational television 
broadcasting or over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, or personnel of 
any educational institution, school sys- 
tem, or educational broadcasting station 
or system. This prohibition also goes, 
of course, to the rulemaking powers of 
the Commissioner under section 397. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the Federal 
Communications Commission to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this legislation as may be re- 
quested by the Commissioner. 

The principal differences between the 
Senate-passed bill, S. 205, and the bill 
reported favorably by the committee are 
as follows: 

First. H.R. 132 provides an authoriza- 
tion of up to $25 million for up to 50 
percent Federal grants with an overall 
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limitation of $1 million for facilities 
situated in any one State. S. 205 pro- 
yides an authorization for such amounts 
as may be necessary for outright Fed- 
eral construction grants requiring no 
matching by applicants but there is a 
ceiling on individual grants of $1 mil- 
lion for each State. 

The committee believes that the re- 
cuirement contained in this bill, that 
the Federal grant must be matched, 
should result in about the same number 
of facilities being constructed with ap- 
proximately one-half the expenditure of 
Federal funds. 

The committee also feels that with- 
out the matching requirement applicants 
for Federal grants might tend not to be 
as mindful as is necessary of the con- 
tinuing financial responsibilities which 
they must assume in connection with the 
operation of educational television sta- 
tions. 

Second. H.R. 132 seeks to assist the 
States in the making of State surveys 
and the development of State plans for 
the construction of educational televi- 
sion facilities. No comparable provision 
is contained in S. 205. 

The committee feels that the develop- 
ment of comprehensive State plans for 
the construction of educational televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities will help to 
bring into proper focus the need for, and 
the prospective use of, educational tele- 
vision. The responsibility for the mak- 
ing of such surveys and the preparation 
of such plans should be placed on the 
appropriate State agencies or officers. 
This approach paid tremendous divi- 
dends in the case of the Hill-Burton 
program and it is hoped that similarly 
beneficial results will be accomplished 
under this legislation. Some of the 
States have already assumed a definite 
responsibility with regard to educational 
television and it is anticipated that if 
this legislation is enacted the remaining 
States will have an incentive to follow 
suit. 

Third. H.R. 132 provides that in the 
case of any State with respect to which 
an application for a survey grant has 
been approved under section 392, an 
application for the construction of a 
facility situated in such State may be 
approved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation only if such application has re- 
ceived the approval of the State educa- 
tional television agency of such State; 
if a construction program for educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities 
has been developed in such State, the 
application may be approved by the 
Commissioner only if the State educa- 
tional television agency certifies that the 
facilities applied for are included in, or 
that construction thereof would be con- 
sistent with, such program. 

S. 205 does not provide for any State 
screening of applicants and would vest 
complete discretion in the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with re- 
spect to the allocation of available Fed- 
eral funds among competing applications 
within a State. 

The committee feels that the maxi- 
mum responsibility for screening appli- 
cations under the program provided for 
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in this legislation should be placed in the 
hands of the States rather than the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Fourth. The provisions of H.R. 132 re- 
lating to the qualifications of applicants 
for construction grants differ in some re- 
spects from those contained in S. 205. 

For example, under H.R. 132 an agency 
or officer responsible for the supervision 
of public education within a political 
subdivision may qualify for a grant as 
well as an agency or officer responsible 
for the supervision of public education 
within a State. Under S. 205 it is not 
clear whether an agency or officer within 
a political subdivision of a State would 
qualify. 

The committee feels that agencies or 
officers responsible for the supervision 
of public education within political sub- 
divisions should clearly qualify for Fed- 
eral matching grants since developments 
to date haye demonstrated that several 
such agencies or officers are now operat- 
ing or are actively planning to operate 
educational television broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

Under H.R. 132 a college or university 
deriving its support in whole or in part 
from tax revenues may qualify to file an 
application. Under S. 205 a college or 
university may qualify only if it is State 
controlled. The committee feels that 
colleges or universities receiving State 
support should qualify for grants under 
this legislation in addition to State-con- 
trolled colleges and universities. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the funda- 
mental requirements of the bill. The 
purpose of the bill is to bring about the 
utilization of this great natural re- 
source—the spectrum. I would say that 
this is the kind of a proposal that we all 
should be able to support. The issues 
that always provoke controversy in the 
field of education—those issues are not 
present here at all. It seems to me that 
the Congress could do no less than to 
try to provide a program for the utiliza- 
tion of this particular resource. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In regard to that last point, 
Mr. Chairman, on page 7, where you 
list the agencies that might qualify, un- 
der section (D) where reference is made 
to nonprofit community educational 
television organization, could the gentle- 
man inform the Members of the House 
what types of agencies or organizations 
might be included in that section which 
would not otherwise be covered in sec- 
tions (A), (B), or (C)? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman has 
the bill and will refer to “definitions” on 
pages 15 and 16, the gentleman can im- 
mediately see just what the committee 
does in this respect. We define the term 
“nonprofit community educational tele- 
vision organization” as a nonprofit foun- 
dation, corporation, or an association 
which is broadly representative of 
schools, colleges, and universities, and 
educational, scientific, civic and cultural 
institutions, and organizations located in 
the area to be served by educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, and which 
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was organized primarily to engage in or 
encourage educational television broad- 
casting. 

The gentleman from Kansas men- 
tioned something that is vital in this 
field. I do not want anyone to get the 
wrong impression as to what the com- 
mittee intended or what we did. The 
committee provided language as specific 
as it could. The language was offered, 
I think, by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Youncer]. It is on page 17 
and I should like to read this language. 

Szoc. 398. Nothing contained in this part 
shall be deemed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over educational tele- 
vision broadcasting or over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, or personnel of any 
educational institution, school system, or 
educational broadcasting station or system. 


That, it seems to me, nails down this 
question and there certainly should not 
be any serious argument on it. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe we have a good 
bill and I urge the members of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole to give it their over- 
whelming support. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill. 
I want to be very frank with the mem- 
bership of this House. When our com- 
mittee first held hearings on educational 
television bills, I felt that at that time 
the Federal Government could not af- 
ford the additional financial burden 
which such a program would impose on 
it. However, I have had occasion to 
change my mind in this respect and I 
want to share with the Members of the 
House the reasons why I now support this 
proposal, 

After our committee held hearings 
during the 85th Congress, it was felt that 
the information presented by the wit- 
nesses was not sufficient to guide the 
committee in its decision with regard to 
this legislation. Therefore, the commit- 
tee decided to make an on-the-spot study 
of educational television and I partici- 
pated in this study. I learned in the 
course of the study the importance of 
educational television which has caused 
me to change my mind with regard to 
this bill. 

In the first place, educational televi- 
sion affords an opportunity for utilizing 
the services of scarce teachers in the 
fields of languages and the sciences to 
teach many more students than is pos- 
sible by traditional classroom instruc- 
tion. Second, educational television 
can save large sums of money by making 
unnecessary the construction of some 
additional classrooms. This was exem- 
plified particularly in Miami where you 
have a tremendous increase in student 
enrollment in the public schools and 
where the utilization of educational tele- 
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vision made possible a cutting back of 
the building construction program which 
otherwise would have been necessary. 
Thus, the State of Florida and the com- 
munities involved saved many millions of 
dollars. Third, the bill which the com- 
mittee has reported is much different 
than the bill originally considered. The 
original bill provided for an outright 
grant program without any matching 
requirements and it left large discre- 
tionary authority to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The bill which the committee has 
worked out provides for a matching 
grant program following the pattern of 
the Hill-Burton Act. It requires State 
plans and thus gives a large share of the 
responsibility and discretion for the ad- 
ministration of the program to the 
States rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Finally, the bill as reported cuts back 
the amount authorized to slightly in 
excess of $25.5 million instead of the $52 
million which was authorized by the 
Senate bill. 

For all of these reasons, I feel that 
this legislation, which involves a modest 
expenditure of Federal funds, is benefi- 
cial to the Nation as a whole. Improved 
education and information, both for our 
children and our adult population is 
vital to the welfare of the Nation. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support this legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there has been 
some doubt in the minds of those on my 
side of the aisle as to what the difference 
is between this bill and the Senate bill. 
I think chiefly it has to do with the 
amount of money that is allotted for 
this particular project. The Senate bill 
has $50 million with $1 million going to 
each State. In other words, that is the 
mandatory feature of the bill. There are 
no incentive provisions for local assist- 
ance to the States in the Senate bill. Our 
bill, we believe is an improvement over 
the bill passed on the Senate side, be- 
cause of the incentive provisions. 

Let me say to my colleagues that if 
this bill passes and we go to conference 
I hope our committee will stand firm 
on this particular incentive provision be- 
cause I believe it is of considerable im- 
portance. 

In this bill we have allotted $25 mil- 
lion to States for this kind of effort in 
the educational TV field with the provi- 
sion that not more than $1 million may 
go to any State. That is the maximum. 
This, in turn, means that if you hand an 
average of $500,000 to each one of the 
States now, and each of them took ad- 
vantage of this they would in turn have 
to produce or vote $500,000 out of their 
own pocket. In other words, if this $25 
million is fully utilized under the pro- 
visions of the bill then the States them- 
selves must match that $25 million. That 
is the kind of matching program that we 
have had in other types of matching 
legislation which has come from this 
committee; and I could go back over 
some of them through the years begin- 
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ning with the Hill-Burton Act which 
originated in this committee. 

I think this is a good provision and 
I think those States that are actually 
interested in promoting educational tele- 
vision have the incentive here, if they 
want to undertake it. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Just for the correc- 
tion of the record, I believe that the 
matching funds can be furnished by the 
public rather than through the State 
if there is some educational institution 
that qualifies and they raise the funds 
by public subscription; is that not true? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true. But 
whoever did it, I presume, there would 
have o be a division set out under the 
provisions under the bill. 

A great many have asked—what is 
the need for this. It seems to me that 
the need for increasing the quality as 
well as the quantity of education avail- 
able was never more evident than it is 
at the present time in this particular 
field. There is a constantly growing 
body of knowledge which can be dis- 
seminated by educational television. 
There is a constant increase in the in- 
terrelationship of our people with the 
rest of the world that necessitates a 
greater understanding than can be 
achieved only by the opportunities of 
learning at the university level. 

We believe that the provisions of this 
bill will do much to fill this void. Dur- 
ing the past few years, 65 educational 
television stations which are now on 
the air in various parts of the country 
have fully demonstrated to us the ef- 
ficiencies in providing quantity instruc- 
tion as well as the effectiveness of using 
educational television as a medium for 
the improvement of this kind of instruc- 
tion. 

The evidence that has been pre- 
sented by all of the national educational 
television agencies to our committees 
as well as the U.S. Office of Education 
indicates that not only is this use of 
television for educational purposes ef- 
fective, but it is an extremely economi- 
cal way of achieving an objective that 
apparently in many areas of the coun- 
try could be achieved in no other way. 
We have a limited number of qualified 
teachers in higher education, and one 
of the demonstrated economies effected 
by the use of educational television has 
been the sharing of exceptionally quali- 
fied teachers and professors in specific 
subject areas with great numbers of 
students who would otherwise be denied 
the privileges of these contacts. 

But, in addition to this, there has been 
demonstrated collaterally an equal ad- 
vantage from the proper and effective 
development of educational television. 
The Commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower on National Goals said in its 
report commenting on the needs of con- 
tinuing education: 

If we really believe in individual fulfill- 
ment, our concern for education (in the 
television field) will reach far beyond the 
formal system. We shall expect people to 
continue to learn and grow, in and out of 
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school, in every possible circumstance, and 
at every stage of their lives. 


This simply means in addition to pro- 
viding facilities for the increasing needs 
of formal education, we as a people must 
use every resource such as educational 
television to make available a process of 
continuing education that will enable 
our people to meet intelligently and suc- 
cessfully the problems and the pressures 
of present day life. 

The evidence on every hand indicates 
that several States have made tremen- 
dous efforts to provide these educational 
facilities, and the fact that the majority 
of the States have provided some kind of 
central authority in the educational TV 
field or have made some kind of plan, 
depending on their financial ability to 
develop these plans, indicates the recog- 
nition of the need for educational tele- 
vision facilities at the local levels. It 
has been demonstrated that once facil- 
ities can be established and their use 
properly integrated into the educational 
processes of the localities that actual fi- 
nancial savings will accrue, but the prob- 
lem seems to be in getting the initial 
investment underway and this is where 
this Congress can serve best For a very 
small amount of money, seed money if 
you will, the ball can be started rolling 
in every State, and local and State and 
even private funds will be made avail- 
able to match this initial Federal money 
to provide this Nation with the kind of 
auxiliary educational television facili- 
ties which can help greatly. 

The very significant fact about such 
help is that these facilities are available 
in their use to all the people through this 
bill; to all citizens of all ages and for all 
areas of learning for the relatively small 
sum of money required to set this in 
operation. Congress cannot afford to 
withhold the initiative and encourage- 
ment which will make possible the devel- 
opment of one of the most significant 
tools of education, educational television, 
and of general public understanding that 
has been developed within our time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to yield further 
time? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Domi- 
NICK]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 132, The pro- 
gram to be authorized by this bill could 
be extremely beneficial to very large 
numbers of people in a great many 
areas, particularly in rural areas where 
population and distances tend to dis- 
courage supplemental educational and 
cultural activities. Furthermore, the 
program to be authorized by H.R. 132 
is completely a voluntary program. I 
think this is an extremely important 
factor. There must be local interest and 
initiative demonstrated before any Fed- 
eral funds would be expended. 

In Colorado, we already have some ex- 
cellent examples of both local interest 
and local initiative which have been 
dramatically demonstrated. One of the 
country’s outstanding educational TV 
stations, KRMA, is located in Denver. 
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And, since 1956, it has served the schools 
of that area in addition to providing 
noncommercial programs for children 
and adults. 

The University of Colorado, which is 
located in Boulder, currently is seeking 
funds with which to establish an educa- 
tional television station in that area. 
Channel 12 already has been reserved 
for this station. In addition, channels 
have been reserved for educational tele- 
vision stations which are planned for 
the cities of Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. 

Two years ago, our State legislature 
passed a bill to enable our school dis- 
tricts to operate television facilities. 
Implementing this authorization, the 
University of Colorado offers courses in 
television production and has produced 

programs on commercial TV stations. 
Colorado State University, which is lo- 
cated at Fort Collins, also offers courses 
in television production, and likewise has 
produced programs on commercial tele- 
vision stations. Courses in television 
production also are offered by the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Currently available to the viewers of 
educational television in the Denver area 
are such elementary school courses as 
foreign languages, literature, science, 
social studies, mathematics, and geogra- 
phy. For older students and adults, the 
programs offered include typing, home 
economics, and college algebra in addi- 
tion to public affairs and a variety of 
cultural programs which are produced 
locally. 

Thus, in Colorado, much of the 
groundwork already has been done, and 
the enactment of H.R. 132 could stimu- 
late the creation of a statewide system 
of educational television in our State. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R. 132 represents a sound progressive 
advance in the national educational ef- 
fort. It will permit the use of television 
for truly constructive purposes—enabling 
us to realize some of the great potential 
values of this medium for communica- 
tion. 

Furthermore, H.R. 132 meets the tests 
for action by the Federal Government. 
The House bill assists the States in mak- 
ing surveys and plans for the construc- 
tion of educational television facilities. 

The responsibility, however, remains 
with the States. The grants are made 
on a matching basis—thus stimulating 
State action in this important endeavor. 
The States will have the prerogative of 
screening applications for construction 
of educational television facilities 
selection will not be made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Lastly, the construction of such facil- 
ities is a matter which the people in 
many parts of the country cannot ac- 
complish for themselves. It therefore 
is appropriate for the Federal Govern- 
ment to help do the job. 

In States such as my own, with rela- 
tively small populations and mountain- 
ous terrain, UHF television transmission 
facilities cost more than can be afforded 
locally. For instance, an appropriate 
facility for Vermont would cost about 
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$1,700,000 according to a recent survey. 
Yet such facilities are vitally needed if 
the public’s educational level is to be 
raised. 

Iam proud to say that Vermont's pres- 
ent lone television station has demon- 
strated the use of this medium for 
courses in mathematics, science, social 
studies, and other subjects with great 
effectiveness for the people of our State. 

I hope this bill passes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, first of all I would like to 
acknowledge the kind words from my 
distinguished colleague from Alabama 
[Mr. ELLIOTT], who handled the rule on 
this bill; and I would like to compliment 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, on the fine presen- 
tation he made on this bill. 

The bill H.R. 132 I am happy to spon- 
sor is the result of many years of hear- 
ings and studies and intensive investi- 
gations, 

It has been before the Congress for 
many years and was first introduced in 
the other body by Senator Bricker of 
Ohio, and Senator Macnuson of Wash- 
ington, and reintroduced and enthusi- 
astically supported and sponsored by the 
late Senator Schoeppel of Kansas. It 
has twice passed the Senate, with little 
or no opposition in the form of direct 
grant legislation and has been con- 
sidered by the House for several years. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which I am a mem- 
ber, favorably reported the bill on 
August 18, 1958, but because Congress 
adjourned shortly thereafter the House 
was unable to take action on the bill. 
During the 86th Congress the Senate 
again passed an educational television 
construction grant bill—S.12. Our com- 
mittee held extensive hearings on the 
Senate-passed bill, and on several bills 
in Washington, D.C.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; 
Tampa and Miami, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Topeka, Kans.; New Orleans, La.; 
Raleigh, N.C.; and Seattle, Wash. 

The bill before the House today is the 
result of long study and full hearings 
and many private investigations by 
Members of this body. I take no pride 
of authorship in the bill and I have no 
selfish personal interest in the bill, be- 
cause my own State of Alabama has 
done a splendid job and we have one of 
the finest networks in the United States, 
with coverage of perhaps more than 85 
percent of our population. But I do feel 
this is a very important activity and 
that the Congress has a responsibility. 

We find today only about 20 percent 
of these allocations have been utilized. 
We need to exercise some Federal leader- 
ship in order that we may make this very 
fine educational tool available to our 
children and to their children. Certain 
it is in this day when we are trying to 
close not only the gap in the science of 
space, we are not only trying to do that, 
but we are trying to stay ahead of the 
Communist bloc in every aspect of our 
being, it seems to me it is inevitable and 
absolutely tragic if we would deny the 
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full utilization of this most available 
educational tool. 

I believe this bill is a very sensible, 
conservative approach to the problem. 
I believe it has every built-in protection 
this great committee is capable of writ- 
ing into a piece of legislation to insure 
there will be no Federal interference and 
that the State will control at all times 
the use of this educational medium. 

I will not try to convince anyone that 
educational television is a very useful 
and highly wonderful instrument, but 
I would like to recall, or at least tell the 
committee about a morning in Septem- 
ber about 2 years ago. I visited one of 
the grammar schools in Birmingham, 
Ala., along with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER], ard the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 
We visited this school where 9- and 10- 
year-olds were learning effectively the 
Spanish language. 

I might also tell you that in my State 
of Alabama, so far as I know there is 
only one teacher of Russian available 
in our State. Yet that teacher's ability 
has spread throughout the more than 
400 or 500 schools in the State of 
Alabama to more than 200,000 students. 
This means these students are getting 
advantages that were not to be found in 
many of the more sophisticated schools 
in the country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. First, I want to con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Roserts] for bring- 
ing such an important piece of legisla- 
tion as this to the floor, and likewise 
congratulate the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. He has 
worked long and diligently for this legis- 
lation and the Nation can be proud of 
his efforts. 

There are a couple of questions that 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama. It is my understanding that 
the Kentucky General Assembly re- 
cently enacted legislation authorizing the 
issuance of revenue bonds to assist in 
financing the construction of educational 
television stations in Kentucky. As I 
read H.R. 132, there is no provision which 
would prevent a State from utilizing the 
funds derived in this manner for the 
purpose of matching Federal funds, even 
though service charges to educational 
agencies using the facilities would be 
made and pledged for the retirement of 
the bonds. 

Now, am I correct in assuming that 
the Federal grants under this program 
would be available for such purpose? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I know 
of no prohibition in this bill against 
using the funds you mentioned as credit, 
and in my humble opinion, under the 
reimbursable section of the bill, Ken- 
tucky could use these funds as part of 
its credit for Federal funds, 

Mr. PERKINS. Now, there is one 
further question. I have contacted the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and I notice reference to it in the hear- 
ings, and I have been advised, based on 
applications, Federal Communications 
Docket 14396, there is indication that 
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if and when approved by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission UHF 
channel reservations for educational 
purposes will be made for the following 
eastern Kentucky communities: Ash- 
land, channel 59; Hazard, channel 19; 
Morehead, channel 24; Pikeville, chan- 
nel 14. 

Have these channels been set aside 
for educational television? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. May I 
ask the gentleman if that came from 
the table of allocations by Chairman 
Minow in his statement before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr, ROBERTS of Alabama. It is my 
understanding they have; that it would 
include the list of cities you have read. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to again com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman for 
sponsoring such a splendid piece of 
legislation and to congratulate the edu- 
cational authorities in his home State, 
to be perhaps the first State of the Union 
to take advantage of the limited amount 
of funds made available under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act for edu- 
cational television. Of course, that act 
Was sponsored by two distinguished Ala- 
bamians, Senator Hitt, and a Member 
of this House, the Honorable CARL 
ELLIOTT. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

I would like to add one or two other 
things. I go back to the inception of 
educational television in my State. I 
think it was due to the farsightedness 
of one of our Governors, Gov. Gordon 
Persons, who had a lot of training in 
communication, and to the commission 
which he established, particularly to Mr. 
Raymond Hurlburt, who is the director 
of our educational television commission. 
We have a staggered system of appoint- 
ment; it is a nonpartisan body, and I 
think it has worked quite well in our 
State of Alabama. Especially do I ap- 
preciate the splendid work of our edu- 
cational TV commission in Alabama 
who have worked so hard to make edu- 
cational television work for the benefit 
of all our people—comprising this board 
are the following: Maynard Layman, 
president, Decatur, Ala.; Vincent Kil- 
borne, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. Bertha Roberts, 
Gadsen, Ala., Bob Harper, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and Harold Purdy, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, the legislation before the House at 
this time, H.R. 132, to establish a pro- 
gram of Federal matching grants for 
the construction of television facilities 
to be used for educational purposes, 
merits my wholehearted support. 

Communications are the arteries 
which bind society together. Radio and 
TV have, in many instances, proved 
themselves effective educational tools. 
Educational television has reached be- 
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yond the classroom curriculum, but it 
has not yet reached far enough beyond. 
Endless dimensions of opportunity in- 
vite imagination and planning for the 
development of its potential. President 
Kennedy in his education message of 
February 21, 1961 said: 

Our twin goals must be a new standard 
of excellence in education—and the avail- 
ability of such excellence to all who are 
willing to pursue it. 


Television can play a tremendous role 
in increasing the excellence of education 
and will provide availability to all in a 
manner that is unequaled by any other 
medium. This already has been demon- 
strated at all levels of education, from 
the primary grades through adult edu- 
cation, and in virtually all subjects in 
which it has been reasonably tried. 

Since 1956, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, through the Chicago City Jun- 
ior College, has been utilizing broadcast 
television to bring a unique educational 
service to the residents of Chicagoland. 
It has provided college instruction to 
people living in a radius of 50 miles of 
Chicago. Although the average semes- 
ter enrollment is nearly 5,000 students, 
an additional audience, which averages 
5,000 to 35,000, is also viewing each tele- 
course broadcast. 

Of the 5,000 enroliment, the average 
semester enrollment for credit was 1,261 
students, who registered for a total of 
2,321 courses, or nearly 2 courses per 
person. If all of these people were 
gathered into a conventional college, a 
campus costing several millions of dol- 
lars would be required. 

In a 3-year experiment by the Chicago 
City Junior College, it proved that it 
was possible to present a complete junior 
college curriculum on open-circuit tele- 
vision, and with it reach an appreciative 
and highly motivated student body, 
many of whom would otherwise be un- 
able to go on with their education; and 
that it is possible in this kind of teach- 
ing to maintain classroom levels of in- 
struction and student performance. 

In evaluating what can be learned 
through TV education, a 3-year research 
was made comparing home TV to class- 
room study. The results showed no 
significant difference in English, social 
science, political science, mathematics, 
accounting, while more learning from 
TV resulted in classes of biology, physi- 
cal science, and humanities. 

We, in Chicago, are proud of this ac- 
complishment by the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

But can the same be accomplished in 
the primary and secondary levels of edu- 
cation? In October of 1959, I was a 
member of a special subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which conducted an 
educational TV study in the Southeast 
portion of our country. The committee 
visited the States of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Flor- 
ida, where special hearings were con- 
ducted to determine the value of educa- 
tion using the medium of television. 

Many educators, public officials, and 
civic-minded people, who were directly 
involved in experiments using television 
as a Means of supplementing their pres- 
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ent academic program, appeared at 
these hearings. The evidence they pro- 
duced showed that television could in- 
crease the learning of boys and girls. 
They were most enthusiastic in accept- 
ing it as a part of their curriculum. 

These communities have been able to 
finance these experiments with private 
support including that from great foun- 
dations, but to broaden the scope it re- 
quires large sums in order to make it 
available to every section of the United 
States where it is needed and can be 
useful. 

Television will not replace teachers. 
However, it multiplies the effectiveness 
of the good teacher by enabling him to 
reach a great many more pupils, some 
of whom would otherwise have only 
mediocre instruction. It tends to equal- 
ize the educational opportunities of the 
children of an area, regardless of size 
or location of the school. 

It can assist the “slower” student in 
grasping the meaning of a lesson because 
the camera can magnify small objecis, 
present close-ups of a demonstration, a 
map or an object of interest, and give 
everyone “a front row seat.” The vis- 
ual impact at the moment of explana- 
tion sharpens the learning process. And 
with highly organized presentations, 
more subject matter can be covered in 
less time. 

The States have shown their eagerness 
to participate in the program we are 
now considering. There are TV chan- 
nels set aside for educational purposes. 
However, there is a grave danger that, 
unless the process of getting educational 
television stations on the air is speeded 
up, the demand to use these channels for 
commercial television may become irre- 
sistible and thus they will be irretriev- 
ably lost to education. 

The legislation we are considering is 
to assist—through matching grants— 
the several States to survey the need 
to develop programs for the construction 
of educational television facilities; and 
to assist—through matching grants—in 
the construction of educational televi- 
sion facilities. It deserves the full sup- 
port of this Congress. I urge that this 
bill be passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, as my 
colieague the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Roserts] has just stated, our sub- 
committee had the opportunity two 
years ago to make quite an extensive 
study of educational television, par- 
ticularly in watching ETV in operation 
in many of the high schools and grade 
schools in the Southerr. States. There 
is no question that this medium is a 
reservoir largely untapped today in the 
field of education. In almost every area 
where we conducted these hearings we 
did, however, find certain opposition to 
the Federal Government injecting itself 
into this program. We went into many 
schools where classes were being con- 
ducted via the television screen. In 
some cases in discussing the matter with 
the students themselves we found that 
they enjoyed learning on television more 
than they did in the usual classroom 
manner. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
also that statistics show that the final 
examinations taken by students who 
took various courses on educational tele- 
vision were equal to those who had per- 
sonal classroom instruction. I do not 
think there is any question that we all 
agree that television today has a tre- 
mendous potential as a tool in the field 
of education; that notwithstanding the 
fact there are certain problems pre- 
sented in legislation of this nature. I 
would hope that perhaps some of these 
questions could be clarified in the course 
of our discussion here this afternoon. 

For example, I do not know, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, just how the equal 
time concept, as adopted and which is 
now written into the regulations of the 
FCC through legislation, would apply in 
this field of educational television. 
There are some other built-in problems 
in dealing with a subject of this nature 
that are not just as simple as the word- 
ing itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also frank to 
make this further observation: In the 
course of the hearings that we conducted 
in schools, including the junior colleges 
and in those areas where in-school tele- 
vision is used as part of the regular 
teaching curriculum, we found no one 
representing the major educational as- 
sociation of this country officially testi- 
fying for or against this legislation, and 
I refer, of course, to the National Edu- 
cation Association. Time after time in 
the hearings that were held about the 
country I, personally, asked if there were 
representatives of the local State edu- 
cation association present to testify and 
to set forth their support or protest of 
this legislation. In no case did they ap- 
pear to give such testimony. It, I might 
say, is quite surprising to me, that the 
major educational association in the 
country has not taken a stand on a bill 
or on legislation which is of such vital 
importance to the future of education 
in America. I hope, however, that the 
Members of the House, recognizing the 
great potential of the use of television 
in improving our school systems will not 
gather any idea that this is automation 
of the teaching profession, because it 
most certainly is not. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the mem- 
bership of the House support like legis- 
lation now pending before us. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to direct a couple of additional ques- 
tions to the chairman of the committee. 
Is it likely that we can build anywhere 
in the United States an educational 
television broadcasting station for much 
less than half a million dollars? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not want to appear in any way as an 
expert on the cost of broadcasting fa- 
cilities. I do think that I have enough 
knowledge of the subject, however, that 
I may say that the cost of a station 
generally would depend largely on the 
extent of the broadcasting facility. In 
other words, I will say to the gentleman 
that if someone wanted to have a sta- 
tion, after they got a license, which has 
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low power—a very small station of that 
kind—and then went out and obtained 
some used equipment that might be con- 
sidered obsolete, they could very well 
construct a station for less than the 
figure the gentleman mentioned. But 
generally speaking, if we are going to 
have adequate facilities and modern fa- 
cilities such as are required now we feel 
that anything like a station adequate to 
serve the public would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of half a million dollars. 

Mr. KYL. And the cost of operation is 
considerable, too, is that not correct? 

Mr, HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, what the 
gentleman from Iowa is trying to do at 
this time, Mr. Chairman, is to bring a 
note of practicality into this debate. Is 
it likely, Mr. Chairman, that any institu- 
tions other than universities or com- 
munities other than large ones would be 
able to establish these systems at this 
time? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; I will say from the 
experience we already have that such 
facilities are operating in a few com- 
munities. As an example, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. PAssMAN] was 
here a few moments ago. His hometown 
of Monroe, La., which would be con- 
sidered, generally speaking, a rather 
small municipality, does have very good 
educational television facilities. The 
same is true of other places that I could 
refer the gentleman to; Lowell Institute, 
WGDH, is a station of that kind in 
Detroit, and the University of Detroit is 
a member of a group operating WTVS. 

Mr. KYL. But the gentleman would 
agree that this is simply a beginning in 
the amount of money necessary; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, I would say that. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, maybe I did not fully 
understand a question asked by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL], the 
last question he propounded, and per- 
haps my answer was not correct. 

Mr. KYL, I think the response was 
as you would desire. I did not think we 
should leave the impression with every 
community in the country that with the 
funds in this bill they would now be able 
to go out and establish a community 
television system. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. As a matter of fact 
that could not be done, because there 
are only relatively few assignments for 
this purpose at present. If additional 
assignments are made, and if and when 
UHF really gets underway, then I think 
it would make for a different situation 
and we would have many more stations 
and may have an opportunity for a truly 
national educational network. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time because of a peculiar situ- 
ation which exists insofar as my native 
State is concerned. When this legisla- 
tion was presented to the committee be- 
cause of the success that the State of 
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South Carolina had had in pioneering 
educational television, I supported the 
legislation. 

Because of the peculiar circumstances 
and because of our ambitions to do the 
best job—which we have done—we did 
not try to utilize the four UHF alloca- 
tions which the Federal Communications 
Commission had allocated for educa- 
tional purposes in South Carolina. We 
recognized the fact that those particular 
stations would be unable to cover, if 
utilized to full capacity, over one-third 
of the territory of the State of South 
Carolina. For that reason, among 
others, we developed a closed circuit 
television system which is inferior to 
none. Now on a UHF station you can 
only present in any given hour one par- 
ticular program. With the cooperation 
and assistance of the telephone com- 
panies and the ITT, we were able to de- 
velop a cable with which we are able to 
transmit at any one time a number of 
different programs into the same school 
over the same cable. So we have a sys- 
tem in which we can transmit from the 
educational television center in Colum- 
bia, S.C., into schools over the system 
algebra, French, Spanish, and various 
other subjects all at the same time. 

What we are saying here today, un- 
fortunately, and I am going to offer 
an amendment which I hope will be ac- 
cepted, is that this is for the purpose 
of utilizing the UHF stations. That may 
be one of the purposes, but unless the 
purpose of this legislation is educational, 
then we have aborted the intent, and 
while I would use all the UHF alloca- 
tions we might have, if you investigate 
you will find out, as is the case in my 
native State, in order to reach every- 
body you want to reach, you are not 
going to have enough stations. It would 
take us more than 40 stations, I be- 
tig to cover the State of South Caro- 

a. 

We have another peculiarity, perhaps 
a blessing. The commercial stations 
give us time. They give us time, recog- 
nizing the fact that commercial stations, 
particularly the VHF stations, can reach 
not only into the schools where we are 
seeking to develop this process of edu- 
cation, but it also reaches the general 
public who may wish to be advised of 
the courses. If you will look at page 
44 of the hearings, there is an explana- 
tion contained there of the advantages 
of the closed-circuit system for not only 
the dissemination of different programs, 
but the advantages of efficiency. There- 
fore, I am going to offer an amendment, 
because this has been proven to be so 
efficient and so beneficial to the States 
in using this particular program, that 
they be included. Otherwise, we say 
to those States which have developed 
this very efficient system, we recognize 
the need, perhaps, to develop the UHF 
allocation but we are going to make edu- 
cation the primary purpose of this legis- 
lation and we are not going to neglect 
the educational purpose which is the 
real purpose. We have found in our 
experimentation and in utilization as a 
practical matter we can develop the 
ability to learn and the ability to ab- 
sorb in the students themselves. We 
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have taken the students who have had 
the benefit of educational television in 
our State and given them tests and ex- 
aminations to make sure that this par- 
ticular form of instruction has superior 
qualities, and it does have superior 
qualities. 

It is not only taught in the class- 
rooms, it is supplemented by the teacher 
who is trained for that particular pur- 
pose. 

We have a Dr. Kalmbach who is in 
charge of our program, and with the 
Commissioner of Education, I visited the 
facilities at Columbia, S.C., and we 
watched them make some of the pro- 
gram tapes. We watched the instruc- 
tion carefully. The results of that 
method of instruction are most encour- 
aging, for not only do the children see 
a visual application of the principles, 
but it promotes their ability to use the 
language they study as it is spoken to 
them. 

So I am going to offer this amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, in order to say to 
those people who have done such a good 
job that we recognize that what you 
need is to extend the effort. We 
recognize that if we use a UHF station 
instead of a closed-circuit television it 
would cost my State more money, we 
would have less efficiency and poorer 
programs and a lesser possibility of get- 
ting the job done that we seek to do. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Do I understand 
the gentleman wants to include closed- 
circuit facilities? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I propose to in- 
clude the apparatus used in connection 
with closed-circuit television. In my 
opinion the bill would include them all, 
but I want to make sure and clarify it. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Insofar as the 
closed circuit is concerned they do not 
have to get a license from the FCC. The 
Federal Government has no control 
over their licensing or broadcasting 
through the use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. They do have the 
same control they have over the UHF 
stations, but they still would be using 
communications facilities over which 
the Federal Government does have con- 
trol. The gentleman assisted in writing 
this legislation. I am happy to say. 
The Federal Government should not 
have the control—the States should 
have, and that is in this legislation. 
The States are in control insofar as pro- 
grams and curriculums are concerned. 

I include here an article on the South 
Carolina effort: 

SOUTH CAROLINA PoInts Way ro MULTI- 
CHANNEL TRANSMISSION 

One of South Carolina’s major contribu- 
tions to the development of ETV has been 
in the use of closed-circuit distribution for 
wide geographic areas. Where closed-circuit 
television has been used in other States, it 
has been largely within the confines of a 
single school or college. South Carolina ad- 
vocates saw at once that the open-circuit 
station may be forever limited to 1 
channel, meaning that there could never be 
more than 12 half-hour subjects a day, or 
an average of only 1 subject for each 
class. Furthermore, only four open-circuit 
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educational stations had been allocated to 
the State by the FCC, with an effective 
geographical coverage of only a third of the 
State. 

With these limitations in mind, South 
Carolina investigated the possibility of 
closed circuits through existing and planned 
facilities of the telephone companies. It was 
known only that closed-circuit TV would 
allow as many channels with as many sub- 
jects as might be desired with excellent 
reception at every point. 

The difficulty was that there were no 
closed-circuit educational television net- 
works in the Nation, and no telephone com- 
pany anywhere had cost figures for 
educational TV. In short, ETV advocates in 
South Carolina were seeking information 
that did not exist. 

This problem, however, was to become an 
immediate challenge to Walter G. Edwards, 
general manager of Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. in South Carolina, and other top 
men both in the Bell System and among the 
independent companies of the State. A force 
of engineering and cost experts was assigned 
to a concentrated study, working day and 
night for many weeks pioneering in rates 
which had not been explored anywhere else 
in the world. 

State Superintendent of Education Jesse 
T. Anderson and the late Dr. C. B. Seaborn 


alsq of the State education department staff co- 


operated in the preparation of special maps 
of every county, precisely locating every 
public school in the State. 

The result was that the legislature could 
be shown that every high school in the State, 
a total of 413, could be served with 3 
channels of broadcasting, offering 36 daily 
half-hour subjects, at an average cost of 
$12.67 per pupil a year. This cost also in- 
cluded the studios and transmission lines 
for the 3 summer months as well as 
afternoon and evening hours whenever 
needed year round for a wide variety of 
educational services at all levels. 

The legislature was so impressed that it 
appropriated all that was asked for the 1960- 
61 school year, when the South Carolina 
system went statewide. The $643,000 ap- 
propriation enabled the system to expand to 
31 high schools in 11 counties using 1 
channel via closed circuit. More than 60 
schools volunteered to receive some of the 
subjects offered through cooperating com- 
mercial stations as a public service. 

Thus began the first statewide closed- 
circuit system anywhere. In 1961-62, the 
legislature appropriated $800,000, doubling 
the number of counties, schools, and sub- 
jects offered. No funds other than State or 
county appropriations have been used in 
the South Carolina project, 

Recently, the South Carolina closed-circuit 
concept was put to two long range tests. 
Upon invitation of the South Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, the ETV Center agreed 
to prepare an exhibit for the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

The ETV staff decided to broadcast directly 
from the ETV Center in Columbia to the 
headquarters hotel in Atlantic City. It took 
some doing, but it was done. For 5 days, 
the closed-circuit system delivered 5 hours 
a day of programs from Columbia to the 
South Carolina NEA booth, plus taking over 
a vacant channel in the hotels TV system, 
permitting the South Carolina programs to 
go into all of the hotel receiving sets in 
lobbies, meeting rooms, and bedrooms. A 
special talk-back system permitted viewers 
in Atlantic City to ask questions during the 
unique question and answer programs that 
were held daily. Not once during the 5 
days was there the slightest interruption of 
service, and thousands of educators from 
every State had the opportunity to view 
ETV beamed with perfect clarity from South 
Carolina to New Jersey. 
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Lately, Gov. Ernest F. Hollings, of South 
Carolina, accepted an invitation from Govs. 
Price Daniel, of Texas, and Buford Ellington, 
of Tennessee, for the South Carolina ETV 
Center to broadcast directly from Columbia 
into the hotel meetingroom of the southern 
Governors’ conference in Nashville, Tenn. 
Again there was a flawless 30-minute broad- 
cast outlining the South Carolina ETV con- 
cept for the 18 southern Governors and their 
staffs. 

At this Governors’ conference, the receiv- 
ing sets which had been installed for the 
South Carolina ETV broadcast also were to 
be used to tune in on a commercial station 
to bring to the Governors a speech by Presi- 
dent Kennedy before the United Nations. 
Shortly before the President’s address was 
scheduled to start, the Nashville commer- 
cial station suffered a power failure. Gov- 
ernor Ellington consulted with the South 
Carolina representatives, and within 5 
minutes the telephone company had 
switched the Kennedy speech into the South 
Carolina ETV system. Thus, it was broad- 
cast. 

South Carolina's ETV progress has been 
substantially helped by forthright expres- 
sions of approval from leading educators in 
the State, including State Superintendent 
Anderson; President Robert L. Sumwalt, of 
the University of South Carolina; President 
Robert C. Edwards, of Clemson College, and 
others. 

Goy. Ernest F. Hollings, speaking before 
an audience of more than 900 educators, 
legislators, businessmen, and farmers at the 
1961 South Carolina Governors’ conference 
on business, industry, education, and agri- 
culture, said, “Across the Nation, South Car- 
olina ranks first in television education.” 

Visitors to the State have added their 
accolades. Dr. Eurich has commended the 
closed circuit, teamwork teaching, direct in- 
structional, and video-taped practices. 

Dr. William L. Bowden, of the southern re- 
gional education board, which works closely 
with the southern Governors’ conference, 
spent 2 days in Columbia studying the South 
Carolina program. 

“You have overwhelmed me,” Dr. Bowden 
said. “A miracle has been performed in 
South Carolina. My whole concept of the 
use of television will have to be substantially 
changed.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 132, the educational 
television bill. The bill seeks to give 
proper launching to a new dimensional 
educational use that has enormous po- 
tential—far more than most of us can 
possibly realize. We know from past 
experience here in the Congress that the 
country has had difficulty in gearing it- 
self to the future needs of education. 
Our educational processes in the United 
States should be our first. concern, and 
yet it lags. 

There is a shortage of classrooms, 
teachers are underpaid, insufficient num- 
bers of students go on to higher educa- 
tion, there is too little incentive to go 
into the teaching profession, and there 
are demonstrated, severe weaknesses in 
language, mathematics, and the sciences. 

Educational television, to the extent 
that it has been used in some of the 
States, has already proved its worth. 
My own State of New York, for example, 
is one of the chief pioneers in the field. 

One reason that I argue in favor of 
this measure is that I am persuaded that 
in the absence of movement in this field, 
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there is grave danger that ultrahigh 
frequency and very high frequency 
channels will be lost to commercial tele- 
vision purposes. Commercial pressures 
that seek to invade these frequencies for 
commercial purposes are heavy. They 
will prove irresistible unless these fre- 
quencies can be occupied by the States 
and localities, through educational in- 
stitutions, for nonprofit educational pur- 
poses. This is serious matter, sufficiently 
serious that, when coupled with the edu- 
cational needs of the country, it warrants 
the expenditure by the U.S. Government 
of upward of $25 million for matching 
grants to the States for the construc- 
tion of television facilities to be used for 
educational purposes. 

I think it appropriate to point to the 
pioneering advances made in New York 
State in the field of educational tele- 
vision under the leadership of Governor 
Rockefeller. After an extensive period of 
experiment and research, the New York 
State Legislature, at the request of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, appropriated for edu- 
cational television in the fiscal year that 
began April 1, 1961, $1 million. The 
New York program includes: 

First. Pilot experimental television 
projects at a cost of approximately $600,- 
000. The major pilot projects underway 
are the regents educational television 
project in New York City, an open broad- 
cast experiment conducted over channel 
11, under contract with WPIX, with day 
programs designed for use in elementary 
and secondary schools and made avail- 
able to over 740,000 students last year; 
the Cortland School District pilot proj- 
ect, a closed-circuit experiment in which 
the schools of that city and certain out- 
lying rural schools are connected by 
coaxial cable and talk-back features; 
and two smaller projects being carried 
out by the State university. 

Second. Legislation, enacted at the 
request of the Governor, providing a sys- 
tem of State grants to local school sys- 
tems for the installation and operation 
of educational television through open 
broadcast or closed-circuit facilities. An 
appropriation of $200,000 has been pro- 
vided in fiscal years 1961-62 for local 
school system educational television 
projects approved by the Commissioner 
of Education. Under this plan, the State 
will pay 50 percent of the cost of acquisi- 
tion and installation of equipment and 
will pay a decreasing proportion of 
operating expenses over a 5-year period. 

Third. New grants for noncommer- 
cial educational television councils, 
chartered by the regents, for the ex- 
pansion of open broadcast UHF and 
VHF television. New York State 1961- 
62 appropriations provide an additional 
$200,000 to aid these councils under pro- 
visions of the State education law. 

Fourth. Newly allocated planning 
funds for the development of a state- 
wide system of educational television, 
primarily at the college level. In Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s special message to 
the legislature on higher education in 
1961, he recommended that the board 
of regents, in cooperation with public 
and private institutions of higher edu- 
cation, develop such a plan, and $50,000 
was appropriated for this purpose. 
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It seems to me that this Federal pro- 
gram should be available to educational 
television facilities already constructed, 
such as the WPIX program in New York 
City. Therefore, I wish to direct a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee or 
the subcommittee in order to determine 
whether the bill contemplates that funds 
will be available for completed projects 
such as the one I have just described. 
Before asking the question I want to add 
that I am worried that we in New York 
will find ourselves in the same box that 
we were in when the Federal highway 
bill was passed. 

New York had pioneered in this area 
also, but New York was later prejudiced 
because the Federal program was not 
made retroactive. In effect, the State 
was hurt because it had moved ahead. 
So I have been curious of the exact 
meaning of the language in this bill in 
respect to educational television facil- 
ities that have already been built and 
planning programs that have already 
been undertaken. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and also 


any Member who cares to participate for “p 


a clarification of the language appearing 
in section 393, paragraph (e) of the bill. 
That language, as I read it, provides that 
in any existing facility the State, or the 
nonprofit institution operating under 
the auspices of the State, may be reim- 
bursed to the extent of 25 percent of the 
cost of that facility, no matter when 
that facility happened to have been 
built. Is my thinking on that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. In an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question, regard- 
less of when the facilities were built, 
they can take advantage of the 25 per- 
cent credit feature. 

Mr. LINDSAY, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Do I understand also that regardless of 
when the original facility may have been 
built, any new additions or improve- 
ments that are made will be treated ex- 
actly like a new facility insofar as the 
State’s participation in the program is 
concerned? In other words, should the 
existing educational TV facility in New 
York City, under contract with WPIX, 
be expanded by the addition of new 
equipment, would the cost of that ex- 
pansion be reimbursable by the Federal 
Government up to 50 percent? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. As I 
understand the provision, it would say 
that they could be credited for no more 
than 75 percent of the new facilities. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The new facilities or 
the improvements, whichever you wish 
to call it, would qualify? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Yes. But 
under no situation would the Federal 
Government contribute more than $1 
million to each State. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I understand. Over 
the period of time specified in the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. So that we can have it 
clear as to what the actual provision 
is that the gentleman from Alabama 
explained a moment ago, if you will 
refer to page 12, paragraph (e) of the 
bill, it provides in this paragraph what 
the credit is. I think it should be re- 
ferred to as a “credit” rather than a 
“reimbursable” provision. On page 13, 
line 4 the bill reads: 

Except that the total amount of any grant 
made under this section with respect to any 
project may not exceed 75 per centum of 
the amount determined by the Commissioner 
to be the reasonable and necessary cost of 
such project. 


That is very clear, I take it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, I understand it. 
The final and last question that I had 
goes to the question of planning money. 
Now, the bill provides for the allocation 
of a fixed sum of planning money to each 
State. Do I understand that this allo- 
cation would be available regardless of 
amounts already appropriated and/or 
spent by any State for planning pur- 
oses? In other words, if planning proj- 
ects and programs have been completed 
by a State, in effect will there be a re- 
imbursement up to $10,000? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the first place, 
there would not be any reimbursement. 
In the second place, it does not contem- 
plate that a total of $10,000 will be 
arbitrarily and automatically provided 
for each State. It provides up to $10,000 
if a State needs that much for a sur- 
vey, then that amount can be approved. 
If that amount is not needed but a lesser 
amount, then that amount would be 
approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a question or two, I 
would like to direct them either to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee or to the author of the bill, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Mr. ROBERTS. 

Earlier, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Cotter] made reference to the 
equal time restriction that applies with 
respect to broadcasting. Section 398 of 
the bill, on page 17, reads: 

Nothing contained in this part shall be 
deemed to authorize any * * * agency 
+ + * of the United States to exercise any 
* * * control over educational television 
broadcasting. 


I appreciate what the purpose of that 
language is but, in view of that lan- 
guage I wonder what remains of the 
equal time requirement and how it would 
apply to educational television broad- 
casting? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, section 315 has to 
do with political broadcasts, as the gen- 
tleman knows, and therefore primarily 
that would not be applicable here unless 
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the particular educational station would 
determine to permit that facility to be 
used for such purpose. Now, in that case, 
if they permit them to use the facilities 
for such purpose, then they would be 
committed and obligated to meet the 
present requirements of law. But, I 
would like to remind the gentleman that 
on page 11 of the bill it provides that 
such television broadcasting facilities 
will be used only for educational pur- 
poses, So, therefore, I cannot conceive 
of any way that they could permit these 
facilities to be used for such purpose. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, that par- 
ticular provision of the bill has reference 
to the application for a grant which is 
made by the Commissioner of Education, 
and at the particular time of making the 
application, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion must be satisfied that the station 
will be used only for educational pur- 
poses. Now, let us assume that the Com- 
missioner has been satisfied at that 
point, and then a station is constructed 
and goes into operation. After it is in 
operation, suppose the station is then 
used for political purposes. I assume 
that the FCC would not be without any 
regulatory power, but I want to clear up 
the matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, if the appli- 
cant, just as it is today with all licensees, 
proposes to use the license for a different 
purpose and abuses the privilege, then 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion would appropriately move in. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In other words, sec- 
tion 398 on page 17 referring to “control 
of educational television” has reference 
to educational curriculum? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And it does not refer 
to the character of the broadcasting or 
the basis upon which the channel was 
awarded. If an educational station 
should depart from its purpose and 
transmit programs which are political 
in nature, this section would not prevent 
the FCC from exercising some authority? 

Mr. HARRIS. Not at all. The para- 
graph which the gentleman refers to has 
to do with the educational programs, 
where they originate, and how they are 
given and presented to the public. It 
has nothing to do at all with the require- 
ment for the licensee to live up to re- 
quirements of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the chairman will 
permit me to go back again to the equal 
time provision, I wonder if the chairman 
of the committee could elaborate further 
as to whether the equal time provision 
will or will not apply to educational tele- 
vision? 

Mr. HARRIS. In my judgment, the 
licensee would be permitted to have a 
license for an educational television pro- 
gram on the basis that such broadcast- 
ing facility would be used only for that 
purpose. If the licensee proceeds to use 
that facility for different purposes than 
those for which he obtained a license, ob- 
viously the Federal Communications 
Commission would make some inquiry 
and could, in my judgment, and should, 
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take some action. Now, should that 
facility go beyond its authority and per- 
mit political broadcasts, in my judgment 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in carrying out its duty insofar as 
the issuance of the license is concerned 
would require equal time and equal 
treatment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate that ex- 
planation by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Now, I would like to call attention at 
page 16, to the definition of “nonprofit 
community educational television or- 
ganization,” which, according thereto, 
means a nonprofit foundation, corpo- 
ration, or association which is broadly 
representative of schools, colleges, and 
universities, and so forth. Could the 
gentleman say categorically that neither 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce nor 
the AFL-CIO would be qualified for 
funds under that definition? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I would say that 
is true because there is another provi- 
sion in the bill that says it must be such 
an institution or an organization that 
was organized primarily to engage in or 
encourage educational television broad- 
casting. I cannot conceive of a situa- 
tion where the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce or the AFL-CIO admitted that 
they were organized for other purposes 
than most everybody knows. 

Mr. GRIFFIN I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, following this, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding about 
what is done in these cases, I would like 
to point to the university in my own 
community, the University of Illinois, 
which has a rule, passed by the board 
of trustees, that once a statement of 
candidacy is filed for any political office, 
that person is not eligible to appear on 
either TV or radio in person. That is 
substantially the rule as I understand 
it that universities follow, for the sim- 
ple reason of staying out of this one 
particular thing. Prior to that time it 
is my understanding that any public of- 
ficial, that is, prior to the time he filed 
a statement of candidacy for an elec- 
tion to come up, may appear on the 
stage if it is in the nature of education 
or if it is in the nature of supplying in- 
formation, which they want to have on 
such a program. Of course, that ap- 
pearance, naturally, would not be 
political. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, in that case 
it is a self-imposed restriction which 
the university has taken upon itself. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us say they did 
not impose that restriction. Then they 
would be bound by the rules of the FCC 
and equal time would apply. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is your understand- 
ing that equal time would apply? I 
think there is some question here, be- 
cause as I understand the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris], I do not believe he said 
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equal time would apply. He said there 
should be no political appearances at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is my under- 
standing of the subject, and I believe I 
am right, this would apply to what we 
generally consider to release local com- 
munities from Federal control in the 
education bills which we have passed 
already. 

The language here is quite simple 
along with other language we have had 
in educational fields. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to nail 
this down a little tighter, if we can. 
The gentleman referred to section 398 
which says: 

Nothing contained in this part shall be 
deemed to authorize, et cetera. 


In other words, this provision is ap- 
plicable only to provisions in this part. 
Section 315 is in another part. It cov- 
ers the entire scope of broadcasting. 
Therefore I would say categorically that 
it would be applicable. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad to hear 
that and I thank the chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to be as 
clear as I can about this. I am fearful 
there might be some wrong interpreta- 
tion placed on the answer I gave the 
gentleman a moment ago about the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce or the AFL-CIO. 
My own judgment is that what I said 
was correct, but I think it is only fair 
to the House for me to say that the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce or the AFL-CIO 
under this language might attempt to 
promote some organization that would 
become a subsidiary or be in some way 
attached to it, which might be estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would say that 
the chairman has not helped the situa- 
tion at all as far as I am concerned, and 
perhaps points out the need for an 
amendment to that particular section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
question here is not whether or not we 
are going to have educational television. 
That answer has already been given: we 
are going to have it. The question is 
more appropriately presented whether 
or not we are going to once more inject 
the Federal Government into an area 
where the States should be supreme— 
they are operating and progressing— 
and the Federal purpose would 
ultimately be to control. 

The State of Ohio has made note- 
worthy progress in this field. From the 
Summary of Educational Television in 
the Separate States, prepared by the 
Joint Council on Educational Broadcast- 
ing, May 2, 1961, the following is taken: 

OHIO 
SUMMARY 
The nine channels reserved for education 


in Ohio are UHF. Through the untiring 
efforts of the State's institutions of higher 
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learning, public schools, community groups, 
and the State legislature, four of these chan- 
nels haye been put into operation—at Co- 
lumbus (WOSU-TV), Cincinnati (WCET), 
Oxford (WMUB-TV), and Toledo (WGTE- 
TV 


J> 

An educational television commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor has embarked upon 
plans to develop a statewide network; 
$690,000 was initially provided by the legisla- 
ture for this purpose. 

Our detailed report describes the wealth 
of programing which is originated by the 
operating stations. While the emphasis is 
upon lessons for inschool audiences and 
formal courses for adults, the range of in- 
formal, informative programing is constant- 
ly being broadened and reaches ever- 
increasing audiences. 

Leading educators from Ohio have pre- 
sented formal testimony in Washington 
vigorously supporting the proposed ETV 
legislation. 


LEGISLATURE 


Year 1953: The legislature instructed the 
legislative service commission to study edu- 
cational television. 

Year 1955: On recommendation of that 
study, the legislature enacted a measure per- 
mitting boards of education to make con- 
tributions to educational television founda- 
tions for to be shown in schools. 

Year 1959: The legislature created an In- 
terim Educational TV Study Commission and 
appropriated $60,000 for its use during a 2- 

period. 

The study commission explored with other 
State agencies the feasibility of developing 
a statewide network of interconnected sta- 
tions. 

Year 1961: The study commission sub- 
mitted its report to the legislature in Febru- 
ary 1961. It recommended the creation of a 
nine-member Educational Television Net- 
work Commission composed of the State 
superintendent of public instruction and 
representatives from State universities and 
public schools. The proposed State plan 
envisioned an eventual 29 station UHF net- 
work across the State, with the first phase 
to be the construction of ETV stations for 
Akron-Kent, Athens, Bowling Green, Cleve- 
land and Dayton-Zenia. Cost estimates 
based on an engineering study were in- 
cluded. 

In March, bills were introduced to create 
the ETV Network Commission and appro- 
priate administrative funds, and to author- 
ize the ETV Commission to proceed with the 
actual establishment of the network as 
funds are made available. 

a UNIVERSITIES 

ETV station WOSU-TV, Columbus, chan- 
nel 34, began broadcasting programs on 
February 20, 1956, and was the second ETV 
station in Ohio to goon the air. It was estab- 
lished by Ohio State University. 

WOSU-TV broadcasts 72 hours a week 
with a variety of programs for all ages, in- 
cluding NET programs. Inschool program- 
ing includes two French series, science for 
second, sixth, and ninth grades; two college 
credit courses; and two programs for pre- 
school children. 

The programs for elementary and second- 
ary schools are produced in cooperation 
with the Columbus schools and are used in 
five counties in central Ohio (40,000 stu- 
dents). 

Of special interest is a third college 
course, mathematics 400, which ts received 
on campuses at Columbus, Newark, Mans- 
field and Marion. In connection with this 
telecourse, evaluations are being made as to 
the effectiveness of supplementing TV in- 
struction by varying amounts and kinds of 
non-TV instruction. 

Evaluation is also underway of several 
ways of using TV in teaching a course in 
personal health required of all students at 
Ohio State University. About 2,000 students 
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are taking the course. TV sections of 320 
are followed by small group discussions in 
the third phase of the project (spring 1961). 

The university has several closed circuit 
TV systems, including one used to teach 
dentistry and one for classroom observation 
by teacher trainees and for occasional dem- 
onstrations in a number of subjects. 

The university is cooperating in the Mid- 
west project on Airborne Instructional 
Television, 

ETV station WMUB-TV, Oxford, Channel 
14, began broadcasting programs on October 
13, 1959. The station is licensed to Miami 
University, Oxford. 

In February 1956, Miami University began 
to use closed circuit TV to teach three col- 
lege courses to about 500 students in each 
course. These courses are now broadcast in 
late morning hours. 

Other programs include series for 
preschool children and news and general in- 
terest programing for the home. The sta- 
tion is on the air three evenings a week with 
general cultural programing, some produced 
by the university and some provided by 
NET. 

Ohio University, Athens, has a closed cir- 
cuit TV system and is planning to construct 
an ETY station. In February 1961, the uni- 
versity petitioned the FCC to reassign chan- 
nel 20 to Athens and reserve it for edu- 
cation. In April, the FCC issued proposed 
rule-making looking toward the addition of 
this channel at Athens. 

Other colleges and universities having 
closed circuit TV systems are the Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland; Marietta 
College, Marietta, the University of Akron, 
and the University of Dayton. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The ETV activities of the Columbus 
schools have been mentioned under univer- 
sities, and the Cincinnati and Dayton school 
ETV activities are discussed below under 
community groups. 

The Zanesville Board of Education has 
presented a high school biology program on 
Saturday mornings on a commercial TV sta- 
tion, which also carries some programs from 
ETV station WOSU-TV, Columbus. 

The Newark, Ohio, public schools are 
planning to construct an ETV station and 
petitioned the FCC in October 1960 to re- 
assign channel 28 to Newark and reserve it 
for education; the FCC has made the chan- 
nel available for Newark ETV use. 

South High School and Linmoor Junior 
High in Columbus have closed-circuit TV 
systems. At South High the students 
raised $6,000 to begin their closed-circuit 
system by devoting to that purpose the pro- 
ceeds from the noon movies shown during 
the lunch hour. 


COMMUNITY GROUPS 


ETV station WCET, Cincinnati, channel 
48, began broadcasting programs on July 
26, 1954. Ohio’s first ETV station, it was 
established by the Greater Cincinnati Tele- 
vision Educational Foundation. 

Voting members of the foundation are 38 
accredited educational institutions in Ohio 
and Kentucky, including 7 colleges or 
universities, 17 county or city boards of 
education in Ohio and 11 in Kentucky, 2 
systems of parochial schools, and the public 
library of Cincinnati. 

WCET is on the air 49 hours a week with 
NET programs for home and school and 
locally produced series. Inschool program- 
ing includes something for every grade from 
kindergarten through 12th, and two meth- 
ods courses for teachers. Three years of 
French are offered for elementary students 
immediately after school certain days of the 
week; the teaching methods are carried after 
school on other days. The high school bi- 
ology course is four times a week and is re- 
peated at another hour. 

Programs for the home are carried from 
7 to 10 pm. The general cultural program- 
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ing of WCET is attracting an ever-increas- 
ing home audience. TV servicemen report 
a recent rush of order for converters, one 
stating that he has sold out and another 
that he is weeks behind with his installa- 
tions, 

ETV station WGTE-TV, Toledo, channel 
30, began broadcasting programs on October 
10, 1960, and is Ohio’s newest ETV station. 
The licensee is the Greater Toledo Educa- 
tional Television Foundation. 

The member institutions of the foundation 
are eight public school systems, the pa- 
rochial schools of the diocese, the Toledo 
Museum of Art, the public Hbrary, a private 
school, the Mary Manse College, and the 
University of Toledo. 

The Miami Valley ETV Foundation, in the 
Dayton area, has produced science programs 
for grades 6 to 8 on a commercial TV station 
in Dayton, in cooperation with a local news- 
paper. The Miami Valley group is current- 
ly working toward establishing an ETV sta- 
tion on channel 16, reserved for Dayton. 

The Greater Cleveland Television Educa- 
tion Association was incorporated in 1958 as 
an outcome of the ETV activities of the 
Adult Education Association and other 
groups. 

The association is working to obtain 
financial support to construct an ETV sta- 
tion on reserved channel 25. It has secured 
a rental option on a former broadcasting 
property, is making an engineering study of 
available transmitter sites, and has the co- 
operation of three major schoo) systems. 

The Ohio Council on Educational Tele- 
vision is a statewide organization of edu- 
cators and interested citizens that has been 
working toward the expansion of ETV serv- 
ice in the State. The council has voted to 
support the recommendations of the interim 
ETV study commission (described under 
legislature) for a State network of ETV sta- 
tions. 


In the months which have intervened 
since that report, further progress. has 
been made. A State-by-State summary 
of activity indicates no pressing need 
for Federal trespass into this field. 

In reading the hearings on this bill, it 
is significant to note that the National 
Education Association apparently 
avoided speaking out for or against this 
measure. In fact, no major educational 
organization has promoted this measure. 

It is certainly conceivable that organi- 
zations other than academic could 
qualify under this bill. Under definitions 
on page 16 of the bill, the following 
appears: 

(6) The term “nonprofit” as applied to any 
foundation, corporation, or association, 
means a foundation, corporation, or associ- 
ation, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 


It certainly is conceivable that the 
State educational television agency 
could approve nonprofit organizations 
other than academic. Without adequate 
safeguards, the chamber of commerce 
could qualify as a nonprofit community 
educational television organization as 
could the AFL-CIO. COPE now calls 
itself educational and qualifies as non- 
profit. 

ETV is already “the fastest growing 
mass media means of communica- 
tions’—without Federal financing of 
ETV stations and facilities. 

“Tf ETV does help solve the educa- 
tional problem, if it enables the avail- 
able teachers to give higher quality in- 
struction to more students, then ETV 
should prove itself in and be able largely 
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to pay its own way,” according to Cald- 
well Buck, staff engineer in the Business 
Relations Department, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

ETV has opened the door to savings 
in school budgets. These savings can be 
used, among other things, to finance costs 
of ETV directly from present school 
budgets. 

A survey at Penn State of four courses 
showed that “the cost per student- 
semester-hour was only $5.44 for tele- 
vised instruction, compared with $9.48 
for conventional methods.” A study by 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board—covering some 300 colleges and 
universities in 16 States—showed that 
the cost of televised instruction would 
run about $2.80 per student-semester- 
hour, compared with the present cost of 
$12 to $18 for conventional instruction. 

At Hagerstown, Md., 4 teachers now 
provide music and art lessons that would 
have required 34 teachers before television. 
In Dade County, Fla., the use of cafeterias 
and auditoriums for large TV classes has 
permitted 30 percent more pupils to use 
each school building, saving $3 million in 
capital construction costs alone. 


Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard visited 72 
communities throughout the United 
States for the fund for the advancement 
of education and set forth savings he 
could foresee approximately $500 mil- 
lion in teachers’ salaries alone.” 

Last year at its national convention, 
members of the National School Boards 
Association expressed their opposition to 
Federal financing of ETV by rejecting 
a resolution that “the organization go 
on record in favor of Federal support 
for State surveys of educational tele- 
vision and for the construction of edu- 
cational television facilities.” 

No need has been established today, 
nor was need established in 1959 when 
the Senate considered S. 12, an ETV 
bill. Former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming 
expressed his opposition to S. 12 in a 
letter to Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON: 

We have no information indicating that 
a Federal program, such as this bill would 
provide, is necessary to assure continuing 
development of educational television, or 
that there is an inability to finance the 
acquisition and installation of transmitting 
equipment. 


Because no need is apparent, because 
other means of financing is available 
and being used, and because ETV is “the 
fastest growing mass media means of 
communication”—without direct Fed- 
eral aid, I ask your support in rejecting 
this unnecessary additional burden to 
an already strained Federal budget. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time to clarify a point 
which my colleague from Illinois made. 
If a candidate for public office is fore- 
closed from appearing on an educational 
television program once he has filed or 
announced his candidacy, what would 
be the situation in the case of a staff 
announcer who decided to run for public 
office and announced his candidacy? 
Would he then have to give up his posi- 
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tion with the educational television sta- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would say this, 
that so far as the University of Illinois 
is concerned it is my understanding that 
once a statement of candidacy has been 
filed, whether the person is an incum- 
bent or not, he may not appear on that 
station in any capacity. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think this is not too 
farfetched a matter, because one can 
obviously see that a person who had 
access to this tremendous exposure 
through the medium of an educational 
television station could very easily find 
it within his heart if he had any poli- 
tical ambitions to become a candidate 
for public office and through that means, 
of course, use this tool to enhance his 
position as a political candidate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in this 
particular instance, the rule is that of 
the university. We do have at least two 
Members of the House who in the past 
have been announcers on radio stations, 
I understand, and I do not know what 
the rule was when they became can- 
didates. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. I think the gentleman 
from Illinois has raised a question that 
is rather pertinent. I think I can be 
helpful in informing the Members of the 
House as to section 315. For example, 
in the last campaign there was an an- 
nouncer who had been working for a 
particular broadcasting company for 
many years, for 18 or 20 years, perhaps, 
in any event a long period of time. He 
decided to run for. the State senate in 
his particular State. After he announced 
his intention and qualified as a candi- 
date, he continued as a news announcer 
on the regular daily programs. That 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by his opponent. 

The Commission held that since he 
became a candidate, the opposing can- 
didate was entitled to equal time and 
therefore required the station to make 
available to him the time that had been 
consumed by this newscaster who had 
done his job on a daily basis of news- 
casting since that time. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think the equal- 
time provision really goes beyond the 
political field. For instance, should one 
of these stations, like any other station, 
broadcast on a controversial subject that 
is not political, they would still have 
to give equal time. We have a case 
now, the Newburgh case, which was 
used as a news program of the NBC and 
the people of Newburgh have asked for 
equal time, and my information is that 
they have that right. 

Also, the stations now are beginning 
to do quite a bit of editorializing and 
I have raised that point. I find 
wherever they editorialize or a very con- 
troversial subject, they must give equal 
time to the other side of the controversy. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
correct. Section 315 that we have been 
referring to does apply to certain in- 
stances which the gentleman has 
brought up, but it does not require equal 
time. The language with reference to 
this particular problem that the gentle- 
man raises provides that the stations 
shall “afford reasonable opportunity for 
the discussion of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance.” There is 
that difference. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is, they shall 
afford time on the other side. They 
may not have exactly the same time, 
but they must afford the opposition time. 

Mr. HARRIS. The station must 
afford a reasonable opportunity. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support H.R. 132, the bill which provides 
for educational television. This bill 
offers a most important opportunity in- 
the development of educational televi- 
sion in the United States. Practically 
all of the testimony before the extensive 
hearings of the congressional committees 
has favored passage of this legislation. 
The members of the Joint Council on 
Educational Broadcasting (JCEB) and 
the council as a whole have consistently 
supported the legislation. Support has 
also come from many national and local 
leaders representing the interests of gov- 
ernment, education, industry, and labor. 

President Kennedy said on this sub- 
ject “since education is a matter of na- 
tional concern, the Federal Government 
should assist in expediting the use of 
television as a tested aid to education 
in the schools and colleges of the Nation, 
and as a means of meeting the needs of 
adult educators.” 

The bill at least accelerates the estab- 
lishment of additional educational tele- 
vision stations by assisting the several 
States in the development of State pro- 
grams for the construction of educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities, 
and by aiding government and private 
nonprofit agencies concerned with edu- 
cational television through Federal 
matching grants in the construction of 
educational television broadcasting fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 132. I feel 
it is a step in the right direction. I want 
to compliment the members of the com- 
mittee, and particularly the members of 
the subcommittee for reporting this leg- 
islation, and to thank them for coming 
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to the city and county of Denver more 
than 3 years ago to inspect the educa- 
tional television station that has been 
operated by school district No. 1, in the 
city and county of Denver. 

The experience resulting from the op- 
eration by the school district shows the 
need of educationai television. I am 
hopeful that when this legislation is 
adopted it can be extended and used not 
only in the city and county of Denver, 
but also throughout the State of Colo- 
rado. At the present time the school 
district has established a large facility 
which is supported by school district 
No. 1. 

I would like to ask a few questions of 
the chairman of the committee or of 
the subcommittee about a situation that 
may develop. Under the grants, Mr. 
Chairman, directing attention to subsec- 
tion 392 which provides for a matching 
grant for service to be made by the State 
and the Federal Government where edu- 
cational television is now in existence, is 
it possible for the State through the op- 
erations as outlined in the bill to make 
an application and receive a grant for 
a further expansion of that particular 
educational television facility? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. It would. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would 
permit the State to make proper appli- 
cation and receive grants thereunder. 

The other question is this: The school 
district having established a television 
station, as we have in the city and 
county of Denver, upon application by 
the school district to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is it possible to get reimburse- 
ment to school district No. 1 for that 
portion of construction they have al- 
ready spent? That is to say we have 
spent several hundred thousand dollars 
in the construction of this station and 
we may want to expand it. Can we now 
make application and get, say, 25 per- 
cent of that back as provided in section 
393 (e)? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I said earlier in the 
afternoon it would be a credit; it would 
not be reimbursable, but on any expan- 
sion it could receive a credit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
only opportunity a station now in exist- 
ence has to obtain any money under this 
provision would be by an expansion of its 
facilities. 

r HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rec 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. . 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman, we of the City of Pitts- 
burgh know how valuable educational 
television can be, 

The first community supported edu- 
cational television station in the United 
States is located in the congressional 
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district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent here in Congress. 

On April 1, 1954, WQED, channel 13, 
began telecasting as the world’s first 
community sponsored educational tele- 
vision station, 

Today, WQED, with VHF channel 13, 
and UHF channel 16 has an audience 
of over 1 million viewers in 10 western 
Pennsylvania counties. 

At the end of the first semester of this 
school year, there were 2,715 public 
school and private school classrooms 
viewing basic school courses, such as fifth 
and sixth grade science, seventh and 
eighth grade developmental reading, 
physical sciences, world cultures, physics, 
French, and Spanish. In supplemental 
course participation there were 5,491 
classrooms watching such subjects as 
current events, dance, music, Pennsyl- 
vania history, science, and speech im- 
provement. WQED’s enrollment for in- 
struction extends now to more than 8,000 
classrooms in 103 school districts, reach- 
ing 250,000 schoolchildren. 

This development of educational tele- 
vision did not come about overnight. 
Many years of development work by the 
Pittsburgh Council of Parents and 
Teachers, charitable foundations, civic 
groups and commercial broadcasting 
companies, other business groups and 
then Mayor of Pittsburgh David L. Law- 
rence were required before WQED went 
on the air in 1954. 

In the fall of 1955, WQED began “a 
world’s first”—hbasic instructions through 
television for elementary school chil- 
dren. Fifth grade reading, arithmetic 
and French were taught in the 16 par- 
ticipating schools which included 20 
classrooms. In 1956, television teach- 
ing expanded to high school physics and 
fifth grade history-geography. The 
number of participating schools in- 
creased to 34 with 39 regularly enrolled 
classrooms, 

W@ED inaugurated the “Adults School 
of the Air” to enable adults to earn their 
high school diplomas. During the first 
year, a total of 834 students enrolled in 
the courses. In the first graduating 
class were 11 prisoners in the Western 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary and the Al- 
legheny County Workhouse. 

For several years, WQED has conduct- 
ed a “Summer School of the Air” which 
has served the community by offering 
makeup courses for academic failures 
at the high school level. 

The allocation of a second channel— 
channel 16—UHF—made Pittsburgh one 
of the few cities in the United States 
with two educational television channels. 
This special-purpose channel is used for 
instructional and professional as well as 
management and industrial training. 
Channel 16, which began broadcasting in 
March 1959 has brought a new concept 
of training to business, industry, and 
labor. This may become one of our 
greatest assets in the job of retraining 
industrial workers in this time of rapid 
technological changes. 

A few highlights from the WQED 
program schedule this year will suffice 
to show the cultural contributions that 
educational television can make to a 
community. WQED in January broad- 
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cast an art series from the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts entitled “Invitation 
to Art”; a 15-week series of Shakespear- 
ean plays titled “An Age of Kings,” 
which depicts more than 100 years of 
British history; “Intertel’; “Prospects of 
Mankind” with Eleanor Roosevelt; “Jazz 
Scene”; a homeviewer question-and- 
answer program, “Call Your Doctor”; 
“Open End” with David Susskind; 

“Play of the Week”; Boston Symphony 
Orchestra series; “Heritage” series, as 
well as informative series on law, music, 
travel, and roundtable controversies. 

The school services division of WQED 
brings to the classroom the best of skills 
in teaching and the best of current 
practices in curriculum combined with 
the impact of the television techniques. 

The philosophy of the school services 
division is to augment the effectiveness 
of classroom teaching by the advantages 
of television teaching. The television 
lesson is only part of every classroom 
teaching situation. The television 
teacher is responsible for extending, en- 
riching, and bringing adequate visual 
aid to the lesson, plus the basic instruc- 
tion in basic courses. The classroom 
teacher is responsible for continuing the 
teaching and meeting the individual 
needs of the class. 

We have found that parents have fol- 
lowed the education of their children 
by watching their children’s classes at 
home; students out of school because 
of illness have been able to continue 
their regular classes on television. Fi- 
nally, for the classroom teacher, tele- 
vision instruction offers the opportunity 
to watch a colleague develop and teach 
a basic course and is, therefore, an ex- 
cellent source of inservice education. 

Of the 64 hours of television program- 
ing Monday through Friday at WQED, 
36 of these hours are devoted to instruc- 
tional programing for classroom use. 
Highlights for the present semester— 
1962-63—are: students who participated 
in beginning Spanish can continue in in- 
termediate Spanish; worldcultures is 
telecast three times weekly in the morn- 
ing and afternoon for easier classroom 
scheduling; another three-credit college 
course, literature for today, is presented 
for inservice teacher training; two new 
elementary courses are offered: Primary 
concepts in science and primary con- 
cepts in mathematics. 

Concerts for young people, planned 
for appreciation and understanding of 
the Pittsburgh Youth Symphony concerts 
are part of the school services programs 
of “Music for Young People.” 

Mr. Chairman, through the operation 
of WQED, we in Pittsburgh have found 
educational television to be an invalu- 
able adjunct to education. We have 
made high caliber teaching skills avail- 
able to many more students than would 
otherwise have been possible. We have 
been able to offer such courses as Span- 
ish to students who would otherwise be 
unable to learn the language. In short, 
Mr. Chairman, WQED has broadened 
and strengthened our educational pro- 
gram at a time when the importance of 
education cannot be overstated. 

But this is just the beginning. From 
a lone pioneer in educational television, 
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W@QED has now joined a family of 62 
national educational stations. These 
stations should now join in a fourth na- 
tional television network so as to be able 
to show a single program simultaneously 
in the major cities of the United States. 
The savings in money and the increase in 
talent which we have demonstrated in 
Pittsburgh could be multiplied 62 times. 
It will cost money to achieve these sav- 
ings and these improvements in our edu- 
cation. 

Under H.R. 132 the Federal Govern- 
ment will share in bringing this new di- 
mension in education to our children. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment of 
H.R. 132. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 132, legislation that 
would create a Federal-State cooperative 
matching fund program to encourage 
educational television. This bill will 
launch our country generally upon the 
path of bringing into our educational 
system the great advantage and oppor- 
tunity afforded by the television medium. 
My interest in the development of edu- 
cational television extends back to 1949 
when as a New York State senator I 
sponsored the first legislation for sup- 
port of State educational television in 
New York State. New York State has 
been a leader in the field of educational 
television. In New York City we have 
the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center and through its efforts the 
Metropolitan New York area has ob- 
tained Channel 13 which will provide 
full-scale educational television service 
for our great metropolitan area. Our 
New York experience, however, high- 
lights the need for Federal and State 
assistance to communities in the estab- 
lishment of educational television. Mr. 
Speaker, it is obvious that television has 
the capability to expand a massive up- 
grading in the quality of American edu- 
cation for a cost which we can easily 
afford, a cost in fact which we cannot 
afford not to pay. This bill will achieve 
that objective. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 132, a bill which 
would amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 to provide for the construction 
of educational television broadcasting 
facilities. 

The pending legislation would assist 
the States, through a program of Fed- 
eral matching grants, in surveying the 
need and developing programs for the 
construction of educational television 
broadcasting facilities, as well as in con- 
structing such facilities. H.R. 132 
would authorize Federal grants, not to 
exceed $520,000 for the next 3 fiscal 
years, for the development of State sur- 
veys and programs for constructing edu- 
cational television broadcasting facil- 
ities; and an additional grant, not to 
exceed $25 million for the next 4 fiscal 
years, for the construction of these facil- 
ities. The total amount for construction 
of facilities within any one State would 
be limited to $1 million. 

Similar legislation, providing Federal 
assistance for educational television, has 
been before the Congress for several 
years. Let me attempt to point out the 
urgent need for final action on this 
measure. 
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In 1952 the Federal Communications 
Commission set aside television channels 
for the exclusive use of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting—to date over 270 
have been reserved for noncommercial 
educational stations. There are at pres- 
ent, however, only 62 educational televi- 
sion stations on the air. Although the 
Commission has expressed its desire to 
cooperate with programs which assist 
the development of educational televi- 
sion, the demand to use these channels 
for commercial television purposes is 
great. Unless the process of getting edu- 
cational television stations on the air 
is speeded up, these reserved channels 
may be lost to education. 

One of the major probiems in the de- 
velopment of educational television lies 
not in the lack of interest, desire, and 
planning among our States, local com- 
munities or educators. The distin- 
guished chairman on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Mr. 
Harris, sent letters to the Governors of 
all the States last year to determine 
whether the States were ready to join 
with the Federal Government in a coop- 
erative program of promoting construc- 
tion of educational television facilities. 
The response was overwhelmingly in 
favor of a cooperative Federal-State pro- 
gram in the field of educational tele- 
vision. The drawback, however, lies in 
the lack of funds available. 

In his statement before the subcom- 
mittee holding hearings on educational 
TV last year, William G. Harley, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, reported that 45 
States had actively participated in and 
supported the development of educa- 
tional television; and 25 States had 
formed State educational television 
commissions by direction of their re- 
spective legislatures. Interest is wide- 
spread, then, in this new educational 
medium. Mr. Harley pointed out, how- 
ever, that despite this fine record of 
progress “further development is now 
largely dependent on Federal assistance, 
and in many instances a prolonged de- 
lay would seriously retard program de- 
velopment and cooperative school 
utilization.” In my own State of New 
York planning and activity since 1952 
have resulted in an ETV station at Buf- 
falo, three additional stations in the 
formative stage, and several large closed- 
circuit operations and production cen- 
ters. New York and several other States, 
however, have now reached a critical 
point in their ETV development and 
without some assistance no effective 
progress can be made. 

This Congress cannot neglect to con- 
sider favorably H.R. 132 which would 
serve to ease major problems in our edu- 
cation crisis. 

Existing ETV programs give strong 
evidence of the advantages in the use of 
television as an effective tool in the edu- 
cational process. Not only can it ease 
the teacher shortage, but it also extends 
the influence of superior teachers far 
beyond the reach of their own class- 
rooms. Fifth graders in Pittsburgh, for 
example, heard and saw Robert Frost 
read some of his poems not long ago. 
Highly skilled teachers of mathematics, 
chemistry, and foreign languages are 
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available to a wider range of students 
than is possible in the conventional class- 
room. And students are offered front 
row seats for involved science experi- 
ments and demonstrations which many 
schools do not offer and cannot afford: 

The opportunities which educational 
television offer to the rural or less popu- 
lous areas of our Nation cannot be over- 
looked. An expanded program of ETV 
would bring to these students the bene- 
fits of a diversified curriculum which in 
many cases is now economically impos- 
sible. 

How does the student benefit from 
ETV? Studies have shown that the 
student accepts more responsibility for 
his own learning than is the case with 
conventional methods of instruction. In 
a report of the Ford Foundation and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
it was revealed that students in ‘elevi- 
sion classes at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level make more extensive use of 
the school library than students in regu- 
lar classes. Television instruction also 
allows the student to progress at his own 
individual rate. This is of paramount 
significance in our efforts to fully de- 
velop the potentials of our young people. 
John Burns, president of RCA, stated 
the case aptly before the Senate com- 
mittee last year: 

With television, language laboratories, and 
other electronic aids, each student can move 
ahead at a tempo best suited to his own 
development. The fast learner in a particu- 
lar subject can be exposed to televised lec- 
tures that challenge him to his full capacity. 
The average learner can be encouraged to 
develop the particular gifts he possesses. 
The slow learner can be assured of the kind 
of attention that will prevent his falling 
hopelessly behind. 


Television then can help bring to 
every student higher quality education. 

But what will be the cost of an ex- 
panded ETV program. We are currently 
spending more than $300 per public 
school pupil. With increasing school en- 
rollments and present instructional 
methods that figure will continue to rise. 
An expanded ETV program, however, 
can reduce the overall cost. A survey of 
four courses at Penn State showed that 
the cost per student-semester-hour was 
$9.48 for conventional methods, and 
$5.44 for televised instruction. And the 
Southern Regional Education Board in 
a survey of some 300 colleges and uni- 
versities in 16 States reported that the 
present per student-semester-hour cost 
was $12 to $18 for conventional instruc- 
tion and estimated at $2.80 for televised 
instruction. Testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power showed that savings in capital 
outlay for classrooms had amounted to 
$3 million in Miami and potential sav- 
ings over the next 5 years at an esti- 
mated $12 million. 

With these facts before the Congress, 
it seems imperative that we no longer 
delay in assisting the States in provid- 
ing better educational broadcasting fa- 
cilities, 

President Kennedy in his education 
message last year said: 

Our twin goals must be a new standard of 
excellence in education—and the avallability 
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of such excellence to all who are willing and 
able to pursue it. 


Television, described as the most im- 
portant new educational tool since the 
invention of movable type, offers great 
possibilities in increasing the excellence 
of our education and in broadening and 
enriching the learning process of Ameri- 
137 students. I urge passage of H.R. 
132. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 132, a bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
and to establish a program of Federal 
matching grants for the construction of 
television broadcasting facilities to be 
used for educational purposes. 

I have long been interested in the basic 
principles incorporated in this bill which 
have today been accepted by and large 
for the planning and use of television in 
education. In the first session of this 
Congress, I introduced H.R. 5536, a bill 
which is similar to H.R. 132. The pur- 
pose of these bills is to speed up the 
establishment of additional educational 
television broadcasting facilities by aid- 
ing governmental and private nonprofit 
agencies concerned with educational 
television with Federal matching grants. 

One hundred years ago, America’s 
educational goals found expression in the 
Morrill Act which established the land- 
grant colleges throughout the United 
States. The fundamental significance of 
the Morrill Act was that for the first time 
our colleges were brought to the people. 
Teaching and research were not limited 
to the confines of campuses. The Mor- 
rill Act was described in the report of a 
National Manpower Council as “the most 
important single Government step in the 
training of scientific and professional 
personnel.” 

While significant strides have been 
made since 1862 in all levels of our educa- 
tional systems, one problem in U.S. 
education is paramount. As of this 
moment, there are more students 
to be educated than we are prepared to 
handle effectively by current techniques 
of teaching and administration. It is 
clear that our standards of education 
must be raised and greatly improved. 
Both the procedures and the facilities of 
education must be reevaluated in the 
light of current and future demands. 
Almost 50 million persons are receiving 
some type of schooling in the United 
States today. Public elementary and 
secondary schools alone are carrying a 
load of more than 36 million enrolled 
pupils, An additional 6 million young- 
sters are in independent and church- 
related schools. By 1965, it is estimated 
that public school enrollment will top 
41 million while the national population 
grows to more than 190 million. Hence, 
the pressure of sheer numbers will get 
greater in the years ahead. 

One of the constants of our changing 
world is the passage of time—the moving 
hour hand of the clock. Student en- 
rollments, teacher shortages, facilities 
are the inconstants, the invariables, as 
are the interrelationships of these three 
elements—teacher-student ratios, group 
sizes and the spaces for school learning 
and living activities. 
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Aside from the curricular require- 
ments in the years ahead, it is necessary 
that thought be given to the redeploy- 
ment of our students and teaching skills 
so that more effective advantages can 
be gained. Extension of the skills of 
our teachers to move students, greater 
use of existing and planned school build- 
ings, enrichment of curricular offerings 
all demand increased use of audiovisual 
aids. 

Of the audiovisual aids currently 
available, television appears to offer the 
greatest potential in the broadest areas. 
It has been said that for education, tele- 
vision is one of the most significant 
technological developments since the in- 
vention of printing. Although still in 
its infancy, television already has made 
a significant impact upon the collective 
mind of our society. While there is evi- 
dence that television has experienced 
erosion from a stream of mediocrity and 
abuse in commercial use, this in no way, 
however, impugns the potential value of 
television used properly and intelligently 
as an educational tool. 

Television has no magic—it is not a 
self-contained educational entity; 
rather, it is simply another medium of 
communication, like a book or a human 
voice. Communication commences with 
intelligible transmission and ends with 
intelligent reception. Any medium of 
communication is but a middle link be- 
tween two or more minds. The medium 
may be the gesture of a hand, sound 
waves from a human larynx, ink im- 
pressions from movable type arranged 
on the pages of a book, radio waves 
transmitted and gathered into a re- 
ceiver, or electronic emanations and re- 
ceptions involving television equipment. 

Television does not modify the recog- 
nized goals of education; nor does it re- 
place the classroom, even as the advent 
of the printed book did not mean the 
elimination of the teacher. Rather, it 
suggests alternative and possibly better 
techniques for reaching the same goals. 
Alert educators have always experi- 
mented with and learned to use new 
teaching methods and devices. There 
are numerous examples of existing prac- 
tices which aim to increase reading speed 
and comprehension, to provide easier 
comprehension of the basic principles of 
mathematics and science, and to develop 
techniques for expanding our ability to 
communicate multilingually. 

The past decade has seen the first se- 
rious experiments with the use of tele- 
vision as a “middle link” in our educa- 
tional communication between teacher 
and student. After afew scattered starts 
in schools and colleges across the United 
States in 1953, the television experiments 
began to spread until, at the beginning 
of the 1960’s, almost 600 school districts 
across the Nation are now making regu- 
lar use of televised instruction; 117 col- 
leges and universities are offering credit 
for television courses; 144 closed circuit 
television systems are operating in edu- 
cational institutions and another 21 for 
the military, and 45 educational televi- 
sion—noncommercial—stations are in 
operation. 

There is broad support in Delaware 
for educational television. This support 
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stems from the interest and efforts of 
the Delaware Educational Television As- 
sociation, Inc., which represents about 50 
major organizations throughout the 
State of Delaware. These groups include 
the Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion, the Catholic Diocese of Wilming- 
ton, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Delaware Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and other or- 
ganizations including an advisory coun- 
cil representing business and industry. 
Leading educators and churchmen in 
Delaware have recognized that television 
is a versatile, dynamic medium and that 
its use in education can provide new and 
better ways of relating the activities of 
pupils, teachers, and parents and mak- 
ing the community more aware of edu- 
cational processes and needs. They are 
hopeful that this legislation will be 
adopted. Typical of this community in- 
terest is reflected in a letter I received 
recently from the Reverend Philip H. 
Dunning, director, Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Council of Churches, 
Wilmington and New Castle County, Del. 

Reverend Dunning writes: 

May I call to your attention, and I am 
sure you are already familiar with, the bill 
which has been introduced in the House to 
provide $51 million in Federal grants to 
States to help set up television stations for 
school broadcasts. 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
could continue to lend your strong support 
to any measure which will help aid the 
cause of educational TV in our State, as 
well as throughout the country. 

Many thanks to you for your help in the 
past and for your continued help in the fu- 
ture. There are many of us in Delaware 
who are sincerely and wholeheartedly hop- 
ing for the day when WHYY will be able 
to broadcast on channel 12. 


In the capacity as president of the 
Delaware Educational Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Reverend Dunning ad- 
dressed, under date of February 15, 
1962, a letter to each member of the 
Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives urging favorable action 
as to H.R. 132. 

The text of Reverend Dunning’s letter 
follows: 


We are writing to you in the interest of 
action on H.R. 132. 

The Delaware Educational Television As- 
sociation has studied the various bills be- 
fore the Congress relating to this medium 
and are convinced that H.R. 132 is of im- 
mediate import. We also like the bill (H.R. 
5536) introduced by our Delaware Repre- 
sentative, Mr. Harris MCDOWELL, but un- 
derstand that he accedes to Mr. ROBERTS’ 
bill. We feel that H.R. 132 establishes an 
orderly procedure for careful utilization of 
the funds. 

We agree with the committee report as 
submitted by Mr. Movunper. He certainly 
speaks of us when he says that the scarcity 
of educational stations on the air is an in- 
dication not of a lack of interest but rather 
a lack of funds. We especially agree with 
this report that, There is grave danger that 
unless the process of getting educational 
stations on the air is speeded up * * * 
these channels * * * will be irretrievably 
lost to education.” 

The passage of H.R. 132 will not only help 
education to meet a serious crisis; it will 
help a discerning minority group to see 
cultural and educational programs at a time 
that is convenient to them. 
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We respectfully request that the Rules 
Committee report H.R. 132 out for action 
as soon as possible, 


On March 6, 1962, I received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Mrs. Bert F. Nor- 
ling, president of the Delaware division 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women: 

The Delaware division of the American 
Association of University Women reaffirms 
its support of educational television by urg- 
ing passage of bill H.R. 132. We appreciate 
your active interest in making available to 
all children and adults the broad educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities presented 
through educational television. 


This telegram also had the endorse- 
ment of Mrs. Kenneth C. Bass, Jr., 
chariman of the legislative program 
committee, and Mrs. Alfred C. Haven, 
Jr., chairman of the mass media com- 
mittee of the Delaware division of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

In his inaugural message, Gov. Elbert 
N. Carvel, of the State of Delaware, on 
January 17, 1961, said: 

During recent years, Delaware has not 
had the advantage of a television station 
located within the borders of the State pro- 
viding programs of local interest. There 
has been much discussion about channel 
12. Over 5 years ago this band was assigned 
to a Delaware based station which spon- 
sored numerous programs of local interest. 
This helped to bring the people of our State 
closer together. 

Unfortunately, the three .major networks 
have TV stations near Philadelphia and ap- 
parently all believe it unprofitable to 
operate a duplicate facility in nearby Del- 
aware. This does give us an opportunity to 
cooperate with our neighbors to the north 
and utilize channel 12 as an educational 
TV station. Such a station will provide out- 
standing education programs, which will 
be most helpful to our educational system; 
cultural programs for the benefit of all the 
people of the State; and features of State 
and local interest which will keep our citi- 
zens better informed about local and State 
industry, organiations and government. 
In addition, we will have the opportunity 
of better acquainted with our lo- 
cal and State leaders. 


Present knowledge and experience in 
using television as an educational 
medium indicates that television can be- 
come a basic educational tool for every 
educator, every pupil and every serious- 
minded adult in the United States. 
Wisely used, it can be as important in 
promoting learning as is the printed 
word. Educational television and the 
printed word are not mutually exclu- 
sive they are complementary. I am 
confident that television can help bring 
about the best teaching of more pupils 
in an effective manner and at a reason- 
able cost. If television can alleviate 
school population pressures, make our 
best teachers available to more learners, 
save dollars in conventional school plant 
costs, mak? the process of learning more 
effective and satisfying, and provide a 
wider range of experiences than hitherto 
possible—and I have good reason to be- 
lieve that when wisely used it will do 
all these things—then certainly it is in- 
cumbent upon all educators to move as 
rapidly as possible in their own planning 
and through their local boards of control 
and State legislatures to secure the bene- 
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fits of this dynamic medium of commu- 
nication. Certainly, the House must 
help make this possible by enacting H.R. 
132. 

The impact of television on Americans 
and foreign correspondents and observ- 


ers—young and old alike, was clearly 


demonstrated by the recent orbital flight 
in space by Lt. Col. John Glenn. To 
the millions of Americans who followed 
the preparations, the successful launch- 
ing, the orbital flight, and the recovery 
of Colonel Glenn and space capsule 
Friendship 7, the medium of television 
was able to provide both visual and 
audio observations of a significant 
achievement—an achievement which 
drew on the mature talents of our scien- 
tists and technicians. On February 20, 
1962, and in previous suborbital flights 
by U.S. astronauts, many Ameri- 
cans were provided the unique op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with 
and to learn about the complexities of 
space exploration, rocket propulsion, and 
other important facets of our modern 
technology. 

While the transmission of educational 
courses such as mathematics or foreign 
languages may not be as spectacular as 
our efforts in space exploration, the 
ability to communicate through TV at 
the educational level can create and pro- 
mote the human talent and skills that 
are essential to the United States in 
sustaining and enlarging its position of 
leadership among nations. 

It cannot be denied that all levels of 
government will have to make heavy ex- 
penditures and our citizens will have to 
make greater sacrifices to meet the edu- 
cational challenges in the years ahead. 
But I feel inclined to believe these ex- 
penditures are more of an investment 
an investment in our children and adults 
who are, in the long run, America’s most 
valuable resources. Such an investment 
will not lead to fiscal bankruptcy but the 
danger in failing to make such an invest- 
ment can lead to a more serious disaster 
for our country. 

In appreciation of the values of tele- 
vision as an educational medium and as 
an important intermediate link in the 
total act of educational communication, 
I fully support the objectives and pro- 
grams which H.R. 132 seeks to establish, 
and I intend to vote for the passage of 
this important legislation. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope and believe the great majority of 
the Members here, if not all, will prompt- 
ly approve this measure—H.R. 132—be- 
fore us, which provides for the establish- 
ment of a program of Federal matching 
grants for the construction of television 
facilities to be used for educational pur- 
poses. 

It clearly appears, from the testimony 
revealed, that some 200 of the Nation’s 
television channels reserved for educa- 
tional use have not been activated pri- 
marily because of a lack of funds for 
construction of television transmission 
facilities. 

At this time, particularly, when educa- 
tion in this country faces serious chal- 
lenges, when the need is imperative 
for additional physical facilities and 
teachers for proper instruction of the 
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increasing numbers of students, when 
subjects must be taught which only rela- 
tively few instructors are qualified and 
prepared to teach adequately, it seems 
unthinkable that this great promising 
medium of instruction through television 
should not be fully utilized as a modern 
and progressive teaching instrument. 

We have, further, the authoritative 
convictions of the most highly regarded 
experts in this field that instruction by 
educational television promises to be 
greatly superior to conventional methods 
of classroom teaching in a number of 
subjects, particularly in science studies 
involving technical demonstrations for 
better understanding. 

This bill is modeled after the Hill- 
Burton Act which has proven so success- 
ful in stimulating, with the aid of Fed- 
eral matching grants, the construction 
of hospital facilities throughout the 
country. 

This projection of instruction through 
television is completely in line with the 
recommendations of the President on 
this subject and there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that the expanded educa- 
tional and cultural development objec- 
tives inherent in this legislative proposal 
would be in the national interest. I most 
earnestly urge the adoption of this 
measure. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with today’s consideration 
of H.R. 132 by this House, to establish a 
program of Federal matching grants for 
the construction of television facilities to 
be used for educational purposes, I 
should like to include in the Recorp an 
important survey of transmission and 
use of so-called ETV that was sponsored 
by the ETV stations comprising the 
Florida Educational Television Network. 

There are five such stations in Florida, 
located as follows: Channel 2—WTHS— 
in Miami, owned and operated by the 
Dade County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion; channel 3—WEDU—in Tampa-St. 
Petersburg, with studios in both cities, 
owned and operated by Florida West 
Coast Educational Television, Inc., a 
nonprofit civic and educational corpora- 
tion on whose board of directors are 
representatives of seven county school 
systems; channel 5—WUFT—in Gaines- 
ville, owned and operated by the State 
board of control and the University of 
Florida; channel 7—WJCT—in Jackson- 
ville, owned and operated by Educa- 
tional Television, Inc., a nonprofit civic 
and educational corporation, and the 
Duval County School Board; and chan- 
nel 11—WFSU-TV—in Tallahassee, 
owned jointly by the State board of con- 
trol, the Florida Educational Television 
Commission, and Florida State Univer- 
sity, which operates it. 

Channel 2 began operating in August 
1955, and the others have been in opera- 
tion for periods ranging from nearly 3 
years to nearly 4 years. The general 
consensus of opinion is that all five have 
met with a good deal of success. 

During the past year, a total of 5,702 
classrooms—including 326 large ones— 
in 880 schools have been the recipients 
of ETV instruction. Involved have been 
286,221 students, and this coverage has 
averaged 90.5 hours weekly. Of the 90.5 
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hours, roughly one-quarter has been al- 
located each to elementary, junior high 
school, senior high school, and college 
buildings. 

The 23-hour telecast for elementary 
school students predominantly covered 
courses in social studies, Spanish, sci- 
ence and American history. The 19.5 
hours telecast for junior high school 
students concentrated primarily on sci- 
ence and mathematics. Senior high 
school student coverage was mainly in 
English and biology, while the nearly 
25 hours allocated for college students 
was split up among a variety of subjects, 
with particular emphasis on humanities, 
mathematics, biology, English, and the 
like. 

All the above courses were offered for 
credit purposes. In addition several 
hours covering noncredit courses were 
available, mostly in the adult-education 
field and covering such diverse subjects 
as sewing, languages, shorthand, typing, 
writing, and the like. The estimated 
viewing audience in this noncredit field 
was 71,500 which, when added to the 286- 
221 viewers in courses for credit, means 
that 357,721 Floridians are gaining an 
education through the medium of tele- 
vision. 

The really important thing about 
ETV, aside from its obvious value in 
purely instructional procedures, is its 
importance as a substitute for additional 
classroom outlays and needs. During 
the years since World War II, and even 
before, the taxpayers have been faced 
with an unrelenting and immediate need 
for additional classroom space. And, 
seemingly, as the need increases, so does 
the cost. 

As an illustration, the experience of 
Dade County, Florida’s largest, is of in- 
terest. Dade, which includes Miami, has 
resorted to an extended schoolday 
which, when incorporated with educa- 
tional TV, provides the opportunity to 
telecast a variety of instruction to “stag- 
gered scheduled” classes at the height 
of the schoolday. More refined, it in- 
volves concentrating the instruction of 
certain classes in certain buildings on 
certain subjects at given hours. 

For instance, under the extended 
schoolday or “staggered attendance” 
setup, seniors and ninth graders are due 
at school at a certain time, with juniors 
and eighth graders due at another time, 
and so forth, and with the same classes 
leaving the buildings at varying hours. 
Thus, when up to 600 students in junior 
high schools, for instance, are receiving 
telecast instruction in the auditoriums, 
the several senior high classroom 
teachers in teaching auditoriums in 
other schools can be reviewing previous 
lessons, making assignments, answering 
questions and preparing for the new 
lesson. 

According to the assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Dade 
County, “the 600 students we have as- 
signed to the auditorium for television 
instruction opens up additional rooms 
for the 600 students enrolled beyond 
normal capacity.” 

This official, Mr. Wesley Matthews, has 
said that the extended day has sharply 
cut the amount of building necessary at 
the senior high and junior high level 
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and has permitted more building at the 
elementary level, where large class in- 
struction is less predominant. He has 
estimated that it costs $900 per student 
for construction. 

He has also stated that when the ca- 
pacity of a school is increased by 600 
students by extending the day and 
through the use of TV lessons, “we have 
eliminated the need for 20 additional 
rooms at that school and have side- 
tracked a $540,000 addition to the 
school.” 

This same official estimates that the 
extended day and educational television 
have held back more than $10 million in 
building needs in the county. 

Mr. Chairman, if further argument in 
behalf of the need for an expanded ETV 
program is needed, I can cite some ex- 
cerpts from a Reader’s Digest article 
entitled “They Go to School at Dawn,” 
appearing in the January 1960 issue. 
The article points out that the combined 
audience for Dr. Harvey White's physics 
course and a course in modern chem- 
istry by Dr. John Baxter, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, had, at that time, 
climbed over the million mark. To- 
gether, according to the article, Drs. 
White and Baxter had provided instruc- 
tion that would otherwise have required 
1,333 science professors in as many 
classrooms. Dr. Baxter also found that 
he can cover in 30 minutes on TV what 
would take 50 minutes in a classroom. 
The ability of the camera to produce 
extreme closeups and the absence of 
classroom noise, he contends, are addi- 
tional reasons why ETV has a definite 
place in our educational system. 

With the above arguments in behalf 
of ETV, coupled with the many letters 
in favor of ETV that Florida stations 
have received from enthusiastic viewers, 
Mr. Speaker, I have become convinced 
that ETV opens up a complete new edu- 
cational vista, and I hope that a pro- 
gram of expanding and supporting the 
present system can be effected. 

This must be done, however, without 
Federal control over such broadcasting 
or over the curriculum, program of in- 
struction or personnel, and the bill, H.R. 
132, is drafted to leave such control to 
State and local authorities and even as 
to grants for specific instruction the 
decisions are left to the State agencies. 
This is an incentive program as pro- 
posed and limited to 3 years. 

I shall oppose any effort to inject any 
degree of control over ETV by the Fed- 
eral Government, and serve notice to 
that effect. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 132. As a for- 
mer television news commentator, I know 
the important job that television can 
perform in the broad field of education. 
In view of the obvious need we now face 
across the Nation for expanded and im- 
proved educational facilities, it is im- 
perative that the educational potential- 
ities of television be utilized to the full. 

The people of my home city of 
Schenectady, N.Y., and of the surround- 
ing capital district, have had a chance 
to become familiar with the value of 
educational television because of efforts 
that have been made there over the past 
several years by the Mohawk-Hudson 
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Council on Educational Television, in as- 
sociation with the General Electric tele- 
vision station WRGB in Schenectady. 

Back in 1953, when television was still 
in its adolescence, the management of 
WRGB agreed to set aside time for edu- 
cational television programing, a novel 
suggestion at the time. In fact they 
even proposed the establishment of the 
Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational 
Television to take over the responsibility 
for operating this vital public service. 

This council was created, and with 
the help of WRGB and WTEN-TV a 
regular series of educational programs 
have been carried on in our area. Now 
a new educational television has been 
licensed, WMHT, and a drive is under 
way for funds to put it into operation. 

Many other areas in New York State, 
as well as in other parts of the country, 
are not even as well situated as we are. 
In New York the needs of educational 
television have been badly overlooked by 
the State authorities. In fact only the 
other day the State administration re- 
duced funds for educational television 
to less than one-third of the amount 
originally proposed as essential to the 
development and expansion of educa- 
tional television in our State. 

At the present time there are 23 re- 
gular television stations in New York, 
covering every major city and serving the 
entire geographical area of the State. 
However, only 7 television channels have 
been set aside for educational purposes 
to serve the 17 million people of our 
State, with many major areas not being 
covered at all. 

Of course the greatest need in making 
educational television a reality is money. 
In view of the failure in New York State 
to meet its full obligations in this regard, 
we must turn now to the Federa Gov- 
ernment for help. 

This of course is precisely what this 
legislation will do. It will fill the gap 
that now exists. It will begin to tap the 
vast resources of television for educa- 
tional benefit. Here is one effective and 
immediate way in which we in this body 
can act to improve our Nation’s educa- 
tional standards. 

I urge the adoption of this bill, so that 
station WMHT in Schenectady, and 
other educational television stations 
around the country, can continue to do 
the educational job that desperately 
needs to be done. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
reluctance that I cast my vote today in 
opposition to H.R. 132 as amended. This 
bill, as it came to the floor, was a worth- 
while measure and I thoroughly sup- 
ported its system of matching Federal 
grants for the construction of television 
facilities to be used for educational pur- 
poses. In the original version, under sec- 
tion 393, construction grants were avail- 
able to public agencies in the elementary 
and secondary school category, to a State 
TV agency, to public colleges, and under 
paragraph (a), subparagraph (1) (D), to 
nonprofit community educational tele- 
vision organizations which could include 
private colleges and universities as well 
as other community groups which might 
be organized on a nonprofit basis to con- 
tribute to the excellence of television 
programing. The effect of the amend- 
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ment which struck section D and substi- 
tuted therefor language limiting par- 
ticipation of this program to public 
agencies only is discriminatory and un- 
fair. Its effect is to deny participation in 
this very important field of educational 
television to well-qualified educators who 
are in a position to make a most valu- 
able contribution in many fields of learn- 
ing. For example, among others, great 
universities located in my district, such 
as Long Island and St. Johns Univer- 
sities, St. Francis and St. Joseph Colleges 
would be barred from the program by 
this amendment. It does not make sense 
to initiate a broad system of educational 
benefits to the public at the same time 
narrowing its base by cutting off and 
silencing institutions of higher learning 
merely because they are supported by 
other than public funds. It is my hope 
in the House-Senate conference the orig- 
inal language in the bill will be restored 
and I will have an opportunity to cast 
my vote in favor of the conference re- 
port. 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION REFRESHING AND 

ENLIGHTENING 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 132, to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to estab- 
lish a program of Federal matching 
grants for the construction of television 
facilities to be used for educational pur- 
poses, 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
speed up the establishment of additional 
educational television stations by assist- 
ing the States in the development of 
State programs for the construction of 
educational television broadcasting fa- 
cilities, and by aiding governmental and 
private nonprofit agencies concerned 
with educational television through Fed- 
eral matching grants in the construc- 
tion of educational television broadcast- 
ing facilities, 

Mr. Chairman, I think that this legis- 
lation is an absolute necessity if we are 
going to explore to the maximum the 
educational opportunities presented by 
this medium of communication. The 
Federal Government should, and with 
considerable justification, give financial 
support to foster this very worthwhile 
use of television. q 

As the report from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce states, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has set aside for educational tele- 
vision broadcasting 273 television chan- 
nels—92 VHF and 181 UHF—out of a 
total of 2,227 television channels—676 
VHF and 1,551 UHF—as of July 29, 1961. 
During the 9-year period since 1952, 
when the first of these reservations were 
made, only 57 educational television 
stations—41 VHF and 16 UHF—went 
actually on the air while the Commission 
authorized 77 educational television 
stations—47 VHF and 30 UHF—to begin 
operations, 

EDUCATIONAL TV HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN NEW 
ENGLAND; EXPANSION NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, one of the first non- 
commercial educational television broad- 
casting stations in the country, and in 
1958 the only one operating along the 
east coast, was WGBH-TV, channel 2, 
in Boston, operated by the Lowell Insti- 
tute Cooperative Broadcasting Council. 
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Jack Gould, the distinguished television 
critic for the New York Times, wrote on 
January 5, 1957, that Boston’s channel 
2 presents low-cost brain waves and 
that WGBH-TV gets the top minds for 
its telecasts. Unfortunately, WGBH- 
TV's studio was destroyed by fire last 
October. Let me read to you from Mr. 
Gould's article in the New York Times 
of January 13, 1957, concerning educa- 
tional television: 

But it is equally apparent that Madison 
Avenue has scratched only one side of the 
medium; educational TV, despite its for- 
bidding title, is one of the most hopeful 
remedies yet seen for what ails the electronic 
colossus. The lesson of WGBH-TV is that 
after a while a viewer can be entertained to 
death; there does come a time when it is 
refreshing to have the mind titillated with 
regularity and purpose. 


A drive for funds is now underway to 
rebuild the WGBH-TV studio and the 
Ford Foundation has offered up to 
$500,000, on a matching fund basis, for 
a new home for this wonderful New 
England educational television outlet. 

Other areas of the United States have 
not been as fortunate as we in New 
England with WGBH-TV. And there is 
grave danger that unless the process of 
getting educational television stations on 
the air is speeded up, the demand to use 
these channels for commercial television 
purposes may become irresistible and 
thus they will be irretrievably lost to 
education. I urge my colleagues to help 
prevent this by voting passage of this 
bill today. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to endorse this measure to author- 
ize aid for educational television. In an 
age in which increasingly difficult scien- 
tific and technical skills are required to 
assure national growth, educational tele- 
vision offers a way to multiply our teach- 
ing resources through better utilization 
of skills. Experimental educational pro- 
grams underway at Huntsville, Ala., for 
instance, in teaching Army men the in- 
tricacies of space and rocket guidance 
equipment, or at Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
where radar and communications main- 
tenance personnel are taught, offer some 
idea of ways in which this television 
tool can be used. 

Connecticut is moving to use this field 
as rapidly as possible, with channel 24 
in Hartford as its operating base. An 
arrangement has been made for this 
educational channel to use the television 
towers of VHF channel 3 cooperative- 
ly, and will result in school, college, cul- 
tural, and educational programing be- 
ing afforded to the Hartford area. The 
Connecticut Educational Television 
Corp. is a nonprofit organization formed 
to fulfill the responsibility of operating 
the State’s three assigned educational 
television channels. It has vigorously 
sought financial aid from private indi- 
viduals, business and industry, and other 
sources. The size of the task makes it 
imperative that all possible help be 
forthcoming to make this vital national 
program successful. 

Direction and control of the Con- 
necticut Educational Television Corp. 
are vested in a board of trustees rep- 
resenting the sponsors of educational 
programs, the participants, private as- 
sociations and corporations, and other 
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contributors. This is a broadly based 
State program and deserves full support. 

I want to commend the committee for 
its study of this subject and its report 
and urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, there is 
broad agreement among all of us that 
we must do more to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our country. Those who 
have made studies of our schools agree 
with educators that we must expand 
and improve our programs at a time in 
history when we simply cannot settle 
for second place. 

Unfortunately, the sea of education is 
not a placid one, nor is it free of the 
rocks and shoals which threaten to 
bring many Government programs to 
an unhappy end. Unless we are ever 
mindful of the dangers involved, we may 
find to our regret that what begins as 
Federal aid ends as Federal control. 
Thus, the problem is really twofold: 
How to increase and improve our build- 
ings, facilities, and teachers while re- 
taining control at the State and local 
level. 

One answer which meets both ele- 
ments of the problem is the educational 
television legislation now before us. 
Throughout the bill we find numerous 
safeguards which specifically reserve to 
the States authority to approve applica- 
tions and plans before funds are allo- 
cated. Those on the local level will be 
responsible for the way in which educa- 
tional television programs are used, 
just as they are now responsible for the 
use made of textbooks, films, and other 
educational aids. Conversely, section 
398 specifically forbids any Federal 
department or employee to exercise 
control over educational television 
broadcasting or over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, or personnel of 
any educational broadcasting station. 

The potential advantages are numer- 
ous and are readily apparent to those 
considering the proposal. We are well 
aware of the rapidly increasing costs 
of school construction and maintenance, 
and of the equally rapid increase in the 
need for school expansion in the decades 
ahead. When the cost of this construc- 
tion is added to the projected cost of 
teachers’ salaries, it is evident that wide- 
spread savings could be realized by the 
use of educational television. In rural 
areas where the population is scattered, 
television would permit a better utili- 
zation of teachers in order to present a 
more diversified curriculum and equal- 
ize educational opportunities. 

It behooves us to act immediately. 
Today only 20 percent of the channels 
that are reserved for educational tele- 
vision broadcasting have been utilized, 
and there is grave danger that unless 
considerably more stations are soon ac- 
tivated, the demand for commercial 
purposes may be impossible to turn 
down. Since the number of channels 
set aside for educational purposes 
equals only about 10 percent of all sta- 
tions, and since the demands made upon 
them will unquestionably multiply in the 
years ahead, they should not be lost 
from lack of use. 

Most of the testimony before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was in favor of the bill. Very 
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few witnesses opposed the legislation and 
those appearing on behalf of commercial 
television generally favored the educa- 
tional television on the grounds that 
they were not able to adequately supply 
educational services within the frame- 
work of their own networks. 

In the final analysis, however, it will 
be the citizens themselves, acting to- 
gether at the school, district, and State 
levels who will determine the success 
of educational TV. Where civic leaders 
spend necessary time and energy, we 
can expect excellent results in the years 
to come. Already Alabama and Colo- 
rado can point with pride to their 
achievements in this area. I am con- 
vinced that with the safeguards written 
into this bill we can move ahead to ob- 
tain better education, with positive as- 
surance that the Federal Government 
will not prescribe teaching methods or 
the curriculum. I urge the bill’s 
adoption. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
III of the Communications Act of 1934 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following rew part: 

“Parr IV. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FACILITIES 
GRANTS 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 390. The purpose of this part is— 

1) to assist (through matching grants) 
the several States to survey the need and 
to develop programs for the construction of 
educational television facilities, and 

AKA to assist (through matching grants) 
in the construction of educational television 
facilities. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 391. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $520,- 
000 in the aggregate, as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
section 390. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums not to exceed $52,000,000 in 
the te, as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of paragraph (2) of section 
890. 


“GRANTS FOR SURVEYS 

“Sec. 392. (a) To be approved, an appli- 
cation for funds for carrying out the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of section 390— 

“(1) must be made by a duly constituted 
State educational television agency; 

“(2) must provide for the making of a 
survey and the development of a program 
by such State educational television agency 
in accordance with paragraph (1) of section 
390; and 

“(3) must provide assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary that any grant made by 
the Federal Government under this section 
will be matched with an equal amount by 
the State. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any ap- 
plication for funds which complies with 
subsection (a). 

“(c) The total amount of the grant made 
to any State for the carrying out of para- 
graph (1) of section 390 shall not exceed 
$10,000. 


“STATE PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
“Sec, 393. Grants under this part for the 


construction of educational television facil- 
ities in a State shall be made only if the 
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State educational television agency has sub- 
mitted to the Secretary a State plan em- 
bodying a program for such construction. 
Such State plan shall be so submitted within 
three years of the date of enactment of this 
part. 

“GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 

“Sec. 394. (a) For each proposed project 
for the construction of educational televi- 
sion facilities there shall be submitted to the 
State educational television agency, for 
transmission to the Secretary, an application 
for a grant, and such application shall con- 
tain such information with respect to such 
project as the Secretary shall by regulation 
require, including the total cost of such 
project and the amount of the Federal grant 
requested for such project, and providing 
assurance satisfactory to the Secretary— 

“(1) that necessary funds to construct, 
operate, and maintain the educational tele- 
vision facilities will be available, 

“(2) that the operation of such educa- 
tional television facilities will be under the 
control of (A) an agency or officer respon- 
sible for the supervision of public education 
within that State, or within a political sub- 
division thereof, (B) a duly constituted 
State educational television agency, (C) a 
college or university deriving its support in 
whole or in part from public revenues, or 
(D) a nonprofit community educational tele- 
vision organization, and 

“(3) that such television facilities will be 
used only for educational purposes. 

“(b) Upon receipt of such application the 
State educational television agency shall de- 
termine whether such project is in accord- 
ance with the State plan as originally sub- 
mitted or as modified, and, if it makes such 
determination, shall transmit such applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

“(c) Whenever a State educational tele- 
vision agency receives applications for con- 
struction grants in an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding the amount of Federal funds avail- 
able for the making of such grants in such 
State, the agency shali indicate the priority 
given by it to each of the several applications 
and the amount recommended by it in the 
case of each tion. 

“(d) Upon his determination that any ap- 
plication for a grant for a project for the 
construction of educational television facili- 
ties meets the requirements of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Secretary may make a 
grant to the applicant of an amount not ex- 
ceeding (1) 50 per centum of the amount 
determined by the Secretary to be the reason- 
able and necessary cost of such project, plus 
(2) 25 per centum of the reasonable and 
necessary cost, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, of any educational television facilities 
owned by the applicant on the date on which 
it files such application; except that the 
total amount of any grant made under this 
part with respect to any project may not ex- 
ceed 75 per centum of the amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be the reasonable 
and necessary cost of such project. 

“(e) The total amount of grants made to 
applicants from any one State for the carry- 
ing out of paragraph (2) of section 390 shali 
not exceed $1,000,000. 

“(f) No grant shall be made under this 
part for any project for the construction of 
educational television facilities in any State 
after the expiration of the three-year period 
beginning on the date of submission of a 
State plan under section 393. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 395. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. ; 

“(2) The term ‘construction of educational 
television facilities’ means the acquisition 
and installation of transmission apparatus 
{including towers, microwave equipment, 
boosters, translators, repeaters, mobile equip- 
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ment, and video recording equipment) neces- 
sary for television (including 
closed circuit television) amd does not in- 
clude the construction or repair of structures 
to house such apparatus. 

“(3) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4) The term ‘duly constituted State 
educational television agency’ means (a) a 
board or commission established by State 
law for the purpose of promoting educational 
television within a State, or (b) a board or 
commission appointed by the Governor of 
a State for such purpose if such appointment 
is not inconsistent with State aw, or (c) 
a State officer or agency responsible for the 
supervision of public education or higher 
education within the State which has been 
designated by the Governor to assume re- 
sponsibility for the promotion of educational 
television; and, in the case of the District of 
Columbia, the term ‘Governor’ means the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. : 

“(5) The term ‘nonprofit community edu- 
cational television organization’ means a 
nonprofit foundation, corporation, or asso- 
ciation which Is representative of elementary 
schools, colleges, universities, and educa- 
tional, scientific, civic, and cultural insti- 
tutions and organizations located in the area 
to be served by educational television facil- 
ities, and which was organized primarily to 
engage in or encourage educational tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

“PROVISIONS OF ASSISTANCE BY COMMISSION 

“Sec. 396. The Federal Communications 
Commission is authorized to provide such 
assistance in carrying out the provisions of 
this part as may be requested by the Secre- 
tary. 

“RULES AND REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 397. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out this part. 
“NO CONTROL OVER TELEVISION BROADCASTING 

“Sec. 398. Nothing in this part shall be 
deemed to give the Secretary any controi 
over television broadcasting.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That title III of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new part: 


“ ‘PART IV—GRANTS FOR EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


“Declaration of purpose 


“Sec. 390. The purpose of this part is— 

“*(1) to assist (through matching grants) 
the several States to survey the need and 
to develop programs for the construction of 
educational television broadcasting facili- 
ties, and 

2) to assist (through matching grants) 
in the construction of educational television 
broadcasting facilities. 

“ ‘Authorization of appropriations 

"Sec. 391. (a) There are authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years such sums, not exceeding 
$520,000 in the aggregate, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of paragraph 
(1) of section 390. Sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this subsection shall remain avall- 
able until July 1, 1967, for payment of grants 
with respect to which applications, approved 
under section 392, have been submitted un- 
der such section prior to July 1, 1966. 

“*(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years such sums, not exceeding $25,000,000 
in the aggregate, as eon be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of persgraph (3) (2) bee 
section 390, Sums appropriated pursuant 


1962 


this subsection shall remain available for 
payment of grants for projects for which 
applications, approved under section 393, 
have been submitted under such section 
prior to July 1, 1967. 


Grants for surveys 


“Sec. 392. (a) An application by the 
State educational television agency of a 
State for a grant for carrying out the pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) of section 390 shall 
be approved by the Commissioner if the 
Governor of such State, or the Legislature 
of such State by a duly adopted resolution, 
certifies to the Commissioner with respect 
to such application— 

1) that any grant made to such State 
by the United States for carrying out the 
purposes of paragraph (1) of section 390 
will be matched by an equal amount of State 
funds; and : 

“*(2) that such grant and such State 
funds will be used exclusively for making a 
survey of the need for and utility of addi- 
tional educational television broadcasting 
facilities, and for the development of a pro- 
gram by the State educational. television 
agency, for the construction of such facili- 
ties, which is based on such survey. 

„b) From the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 391 the Commissioner shall pay to each 
State which has an application approved 
under this section an amount equal to one- 
half of its expenditures during such year 
in carrying out the purposes of paragraph 
(1) of section 390; except that the total paid 
to any State under this section may not 
exceed $10,000. Such payments shall be 
made in advance on the basis of estimates by 
the Commissioner, and with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made. 

) The Commissioner shall encourage 
area or region. l surveys, and development of 
appropriate construction programs, for areas 
including any part or parts of more than 
one State and for such p he shall 
modify the requirements of subsection (a) 
to the extent he deems necessary to permit 
and facilitate financial and other coopera- 
tion between the State educational television 
agencies of the States involved. 


“ ‘Grants for construction 


“ ‘Sec. 393. (a) For each project for the 
construction of educational television broad- 
casting facilities there shall be submitted to 
the Commissioner an application for a grant 
containing such information with respect to 
such project as the Commissioner may by 
regulation require, including the total cost 
of such project and the amount of the 
Federal grant requested for such project, and 
providing assurance satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner— 

“*(1) that the applicant is (A) an agency 
or officer responsible for the supervision of 
public elementary or secondary education 
or public higher education within that State, 
or within a political subdivision thereof, (B) 
the State educational television agency, (C) 
a college or university deriving its support 
in whole or in part from tax revenues, or (D) 
a nonprofit community educational televi- 
sion organization; 

“(2) that the operation of such educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities will 
be under the control of the applicant or a 
person qualified under paragraph (1) to 
be such an applicant; 

“*(3) that necessary funds to construct, 
operate, and maintain such educational 
television broadcasting facilities will be 
available when needed; and 

““(4) that such television broadcasting 
facilities will be used only for educational 
purposes. 

“*(b) The total amount of grants under 
this part for the construction of educational 
television broadcasting facilities to be 
situated in any State shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. 
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„e) In the case of any State with re- 
spect to which an application has been ap- 
proved under section 392, an application for 
a grant under this section for a project for 
construction of educational television broad- 
casting facilities in such State shall be sub- 
mitted through the State educational tele- 
vision agency of such State; and in such 
case the Commissioner shall not approve 
such application under this section unless 
such agency concurs in or approves such 
application and, if a State construction pro- 
gram has been developed as provided in sub- 
section (a) (2) of section 392, certifies that 
such facilities are included in, or construc- 
tion thereof would be consistent with, such 
program. 

d) The Commissioner shall base his 
determinations of whether to approve ap- 
plications for grants under this section and 
the amount of such grants on criteria set 
forth in regulations and designed to achieve 
(1) prompt and effective use of all educa- 
tional television channels remaining avail- 
able, (2) equitable geographical distribution 
of educational television broadcasting facili- 
ties throughout the States, and (3) provi- 
sion of educational television broadcasting 
facilities which will serve the greatest num- 
ber of persons and serve them in as many 
areas as possible, and which are adaptable to 
the broadest educational uses. 

e) Upon approving any application un- 
der this section with respect to any project, 
the Commissioner shall make a grant to the 
applicant in the amount determined by him, 
but not exceeding (1) 50 per centum of the 
amount which he determines to be the rea- 
sonable and necessary cost of such project, 
plus (2) 25 per centum of the amount which 
he determines to be the reasonable and nec- 
essary cost of any educational television 
broadcasting facilities owned by the appli- 
cant on the date on which it files such ap- 
plication; except that the total amount of 
any grant made under this section with re- 
spect to any project may not exceed 75 per 
centum of the amount determined by the 
Commissioner to be the reasonable and nec- 
essary cost of such project. The Commis- 
sioner shall pay such amount, in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments consistent with construction 

rogress, as he may determine. 

„t) If, within ten years after comple- 
tion of any project for construction of edu- 
cational television broadcasting facilities 
with respect to which a grant has been made 
under this section— 

1) the applicant or other owner of such 
facilities ceases to be an agency, officer, in- 
stitution, or organization described in sub- 
section (a) (1), or 

2) such facilities cease to be used for 
educational television purposes (unless the 
Commissioner determines, in accordance 
with regulations, that there is good cause 
for releasing the applicant or other owner 
from the obligation so to do), 


the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of such 
facilities the amount bearing the same ratio 
to the then value (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which such facilities are situated) 
of such facilities, as the amount of the Fed- 
eral participation bore to the cost of con- 
struction of such facilities. 
“ ‘Records 

“ ‘Sec. 394. (a) Each recipient of assist- 
ance under this part shall keep such records 
as may be reasonably necessary to enable 
the Commissioner to carry out his func- 
tions under this part, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and the dis- 
position by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such assistance, the total cost of the proj- 
ect or undertaking in connection with which 
such assistance is given or used, and the 
amount and nature of that portion of the 
cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
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by other sources, and such other records as 
will facilitate an effective audit. 

“*(b) The Commissioner and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to assistance received under this 
part. 

Definitions 

“ ‘Sec. 395. For the purposes of this part—- 

““(1) The term State“ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

6%) The term “construction”, as ap- 
plied to educational television broadcasting 
facilities, means the acquisition and instal- 
lation of transmission apparatus (including 
towers, microwave equipment, boosters, 
translators, repeaters, mobile equipment, and 
video-recording equipment) necessary for 
television broadcasting but does not include 
the construction or repair of structures to 
house such apparatus. 

“*(3) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4) The term “State educational televi- 
sion agency” means (A) a board or commis- 
sion established by State law for the purpose 
of promoting educational television within a 
State, (B) a board or commission appointed 
by the Governor of a State for such purpose 
if such appointment is not inconsistent with 
State law, or (C) a State officer or agency 
responsible for the supervision of public ele- 
mentary or secondary education or public 
higher education within the State which 
has been designated by the Governor to as- 
sume responsibility for the promotion of 
educational television; and, in the case of 
the District of Columbia, the term “Gov- 
ernor” means the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

(65) The term “nonprofit community èd- 
ucational television organization” means a 
nonprofit foundation, corporation, or asso- 
ciation which is broadly representative of 
schools, colleges, and universities, and edu- 
cational, scientific, civic, and cultural insti- 
tutions and organizations, located in the area 
to be served by educational television broad- 
casting facilities, and which was organized 
primarily to engage in or encourage educa- 
tional television broadcasting. 

“*(6) The term “nonprofit” as applied to 
any foundation, corporation, or association, 
means a foundation, corporation, or associa- 
tion, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 


Provision of assistance by Federal Commu- 
nications Commission 


“ ‘Sec, 396. The Federal Communications 
Commission is authorized to provide such 
assistance in earrying out the provisions of 
this part as may be requested by the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner shall provide 
for consultation and close cooperation with 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
the administration of his functions under 
this part which are of interest to or affect 
the functions of such Commission. 

“ ‘Rules and regulations 

“Sec. 397. The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out this part, in- 
cluding regulations relating to the order of 
priority in approving applications for proj- 
ects under section 393 or to determining the 
amounts of grants for such projects. 

“ ‘Federal interference or control prohibited 

“Sec, 398. Nothing contained in this part 
shall be deemed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over educational tele- 
vision broadcasting or over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, or personnel of any 
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educational institution; school system, or 
educational broadcasting station or system’.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
direct a question to the chairman of 
the committee. I would like to find out 
if under the provisions of this bill the 
investment which has already been made 
in my State of Wisconsin will qualify for 
reimbursement under this bill. I am 
proud of the progress being made in Wis- 
consin. We have not waited for Fed- 
eral aid. Under this bill every dollar 
our State receives will cost Wisconsin 
taxpayers $1.36. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I have indicated 
earlier this afternoon, under the pro- 
visions of (e), page 12, there will be no 
reimbursement as such to the station, 
but on any expansion necessary it may 
obtain a credit up to 75 percent of the 
total expansion cost. 

Mr. LAIRD. Only on future expan- 
sions will they receive any credit under 
this bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
for his helpful explanation. Wisconsin 
certainly comes out on the short end 
under this bill. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr.Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion with respect to the language on 
page 11, and see if we can obtain a 
better definition, under the provision 
for applicants, of what constitutes a non- 
profit community educational television 
organiza’ 


tion. 

What specifically is a “nonprofit com- 
munity educational television organiza- 
tion?” Can the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
turn to page i6 under section 395, “Defi- 
nitions,” he will find a definition of non- 
profit community educational television 
organizations. 

I could give an example, if the gentle- 
man would permit. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Greater Washing- 
ton Educational Television Association 
is an example of this definition. 

Mr. GROSS. I take it that on page 
16 you were referring to the language 
from line 6 through line 13; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. That paragraph reads: 

The term “nonprofit community educa- 
tional television organization” means a non- 
profit foundation, corporation, or associa- 
tion which is broadly representative of 
schools, colleges, and universities, and edu- 
cational, scientific, civil, and cultural insti- 
tutions and organizations, located in the 
area to be served by educational television 
broadcasting facilities, and which was or- 
ganized primarily to engage in or encourage 
educational television broadcasting. 


Now, this says “cultural institutions 
and organizations.” That is not very 
well defined, it does not seem to me, 
“and organizations,”—-that could be al- 
most any nonprofit organization. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I thought the gentle- 
man was asking me a question, and that 
is the reason I was hesitating; I was 
not sure. I used as an example right 
here in Washington the Greater Wash- 
ington Educational Television Associa- 
tion operating UHF channel 26. Now, 
as a part of that organization there is 
the Folger Shakesperian Institute, the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, which is also a 
part of this. Museums may become in- 
terested and join in such an organiza- 
tion. That is the kind of thing we have 
in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what you have 
in mind. You do not have, for instance, 
a labor or a farm organization in mind, 
do you? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly we do not 
have, and as I stated earlier in the day, 
conceivably a subsidiary of a labor or- 
ganization or the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce could organize a subsidiary 
or set up some organization solely for 
the purpose of educational television and 
probably come within the provisions of 
this bill. However, I cannot imagine 
and simply could not conceive of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
approving a license for a subsidiary of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce or the 
AFL-CIO, as was mentioned here, or 
some such organization, and I do not 
believe that there would be any possibil- 
— at all for such to happen with this 
bill. 


Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have the 
gentleman refer to the chamber of 
commerce, because I was going to ask 
him if that organization could qualify 
as well as a labor organization. 

Mr. HARRIS. Those two examples 
were brought up earlier this afternoon. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sorry I was not 
here. Unfortunately, I had to be off the 
House floor at that time. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think the word “or- 
ganizations” has to be read in the light 
of the preceding words, because it says 
“schools, colleges, and universities, and 
educational, scientific, civic, and cul- 
tural institutions.” They must qualify 
under one of those definitions either as 
an institution or an organization. I 
think the qualifying words are the pre- 
ceding words. 

Mr. GROSS. With all due respect, I 
will have to disagree with the gentleman. 
When one reads this language referring 
to schools, colleges, universities, educa- 
tional and scientific, civic and cultural 
institutions and organizations, I reem- 
phasize “and organizations,” I doubt 
there is the proper limitation. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That includes all of 
them. I think those are the qualifying 
words. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, HEMPHILL to 
the cor.mittee amendment: On page 15, 
line 10 after “broadcasting,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “including apparatus which may 
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incidentally be used for transmitting closed 
circuit television programs,“. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment that I spoke of a 
while ago which allows a closed circuit 
in connection with broadcasting to par- 
ticipate in this program under the 
same rules and regulations as outlined 
in the other parts of the bill. I remem- 
ber the gentleman from California [Mr 
Youncer] asked me a question about 
whether or not the FCC would still have 
some authority. I may have misunder- 
stood the gentleman’s question. They 
would still have authority over any 
broadcasting, as I understand it, from 
either a UHF or VHF station. I wanted 
to clarify that. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. How does the closed 
circuit operate? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If a closed circuit, 
either UHF or VHF, used a station to get 
the program into the closed circuit or 
into the schools in any way which is con- 
templated, it would still be under the 
FCC to that extent. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, they would 
have only the transmitting license. 
There would be no other license insofar 
as the closed circuit is concerned? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in 
order that the record may be made clear 
on this bill. I do want it understood as 
to what the situation is, and the reason 
why I am agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when we had this par- 
ticular problem before the committee an 
amendment was offered to prohibit the 
use of funds for the purpose of connect- 
ing any two facilities. In other words, 
providing for a cable or relay system 
or microwave, and so forth. Now, the 
reason for that amendment was that 
there were some who were interested in 
preventing any private ownership of 
interconnecting facilities. The telephone 
companies and so forth wanted to have 
their facilities utilized on a lease basis. 
The committee considered all of the 
potentials with reference to the amend- 
ment and decided—and I think wisely 
so—against such a prohibition. 

Now, in doing so it was felt that relays 
and interconnecting systems could be 
utilized in order that a system of educa- 
tion may be developed within a State. 
As an example, North Carolina has a 
pretty good system set up in part of 
the State, but it does want connections, 
as I recall the record, with other facil- 
ities in other parts of the State. 

Now, the committee felt that this leg- 
islation should permit that kind of a 
situation to develop. 

Then, the question arose as to the use 
of the closed circuit educational facil- 
ities. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been said earlier 
in the afternoon, to operate a closed cir- 
cuit broadcasting system, you do not 
have to get a license from the Federal 
Communications Commission. You use 
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leased or privately. owned facilities. You 
do not use the spectrum. 

We tried to deal with this subject, and 
on page 27 of the report you will find 
the term “broadcasting.” 

The term “broadcasting,” which is used in 
the definition of “construction” and else- 
where in the committee substitute, is defined 
in section 3(n) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 to mean the dissemination of radio 
communications intended to be received by 
the public, directly or by the intermediary 
of relay stations, 


That is the language to carry out the 
intent I described concerning intercon- 
nection. Then we provide this language 
in the report: 

Thus, under the committee substitute, 
grants for the construction of educational 
television broadcasting facilities could not 
be used to acquire or install transmission 
apparatus intended for use or to be used 
for transmitting closed circuit television 
programs. 


What we meant there was transmis- 
sion apparatus intended exclusively 
for use in closed circuit television pro- 
grams. In other words, this is a broad - 
casting bill for broadcasting facilities 
which use the spectrum. Closed circuit 
television does not use the spectrum. 
What we intended here was that these 
funds could not be used for facilities 
that would be used exclusively for closed 
circuits. It has got to be for broadcast- 
ing facilities. In view of the history 
made here it becomes necessary to clear 
up this language and to adopt the 
language offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina which means that you 
cannot use this fund for the purpose of 
facilities that will be closed circuit tele- 
vision exclusively. It must be for broad- 
casting. But it does not prohibit these 
facilities from being used in connection 
with closed circuit operations. I want 
to make that explanation because I think 
it is important. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

I take this time to make sure that what 
the chairman means is only the closed 
circuit which is used in connection with 
a television transmitter; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. Where you have a 
facility set up under the provisions of 
this bill for broadcasting purposes and 
the institution finds it feasible to use 
some of these facilities in connection 
with their closed circuit television opera- 
tions, it would be permitted. 

Mr. YOUNGER. But the closed cir- 
cuit must be used in connection with a 
licensed broadcasting station? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grurrm: Page 
11, line 9 after (D) strike out the words “a 
nonprofit community educational television 
organization” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “a nonprofit organization consist- 
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ing solely of entities referred to In the pre- 
ceding clauses of this paragraph and which 
is organized solely to engage in educational 
television broadcasting.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment for several reasons. 
Earlier those who were on the floor heard 
me ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce whether under the defi- 
nition of a “nonprofit community educa- 
tional television organization” the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce or the AFL-CIO 
would be qualified to receive matching 
funds under the bill to construct a tele- 
vision facility. 

At first the chairman indicated that 
the answer to that question was defi- 
nitely and categorically, no. But a few 
minutes later, he said he believed he 
should qualify his answer and indicated 
that, perhaps, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce or the AFL-CIO could qualify if 
either should organize some sort of a 
subsidiary organization for educational 
purposes, Now I am not concerned only 
about the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the AFL-CIO, but I am concerned 
and wonder what is meant by the lan- 
guage “a nonprofit community educa- 
tional television organization.” The 
definition on page 16 says it means an 
“association which is broadly represent- 
ative of schools, colleges and universi- 
ties,“ —and that is all right so far—but 
it goes on “and educational, scientific, 
civic, and cultural organizations.” What 
is a civic organization within the mean- 
ing of this bill? A very limited amount 
of money will be made available by this 
bill. As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kyu] said earlier, a limited number of 
stations can be constructed with the 
total funds. Why do we not limit the 
application of the bill, then, to educa- 
tional institutions at the elementary, 
secondary or college level—and we know 
there is not enough money in this bill to 
go even that far. But let us limit the bill 
at that point. 

Mr, Chairman, my amendment would 
allow a combination of college, univer- 
sity, elementary or secondary educa- 
tional agencies to go together and form 
a nonprofit association to qualify for 
funds under the bill. While the amend- 
ment would permit a combination of 
agencies to qualify, still they must be 
educational institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the bill would 
be better legislation and I, for one, could 
give it more enthusiastic support if this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a most 
mischievous amendment although I am 
quite confident it is not the purpose of 
the gentleman to wreak the havoc he 
would in some areas should this amend- 
ment prevail. I can give you two very 
concrete examples of the types of organ- 
izations which would be precluded from 
any operation of a television station 
under the terms of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

In my home city of Sacramento, we 
have had for about 5 years an educa- 
tional television station on the air, and 
about 90 miles to the south and west in 
San Francisco an educational television 
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station has been on the air for more 
than 10 years. These stations are oper- 
ated by nonprofit organizations broadly 
representative of educational, civic, and 
cultural groups in the community—yes, 
and broadly representative of all of the 
diverse interests of a community. These 
stations have been operating entirely on 
voluntary contributions. They have had 
a most difficult time. I doubt it would 
be possible in these two communities to 
continue to sustain the operation of these 
stations without the broadly based non- 
profit type of support now available. 

Mr, Chairman, as to the fears of the 
gentleman that some particular self- 
seeking group might gain control, I point 
out first that those controlling the edu- 
cational television facilities must be li- 
censed by the Federal Communications 
Commission. They must submit to the 
test of an applicant for one of the re- 
served educational television channels. 
At the time they apply, if they do not, 
in fact, speak for the community they 
seek to serve, that community is going 
to voice its opposition to the allocation 
of that channel to the applicant. There 
can be a comparative test of differing 
applicants for one of these stations just 
as there can be for the applicants for 
commercial television channels. I think 
we should undertake here to encourage 
the voluntary association in communi- 
ties of those who are interested in build- 
ing better educational facilities and who 
are willing to give unselfishly of their 
time and of their resources to support 
them. We have such stations in opera- 
tion. There has been no indication in 
any instance of any one segment of the 
community attempting to become domi- 
nant. The boards of directors are bal- 
anced and they render a most worth- 
while service to the communities they 
represent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I shall be very pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. First of all I think we 
can agree that any group now organized 
and operating an educational television 
station will not be limited in their opera- 
tions or affected by this bill in any way. 
We are only talking about what or- 
ganizations or groups will in the future 
receive a subsidy of Federal taxpayers’ 
funds for the construction of television 
facilities. 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman has stated 
something I do not agree with, that those 
now in existence are not covered under 
this bill. I think it is contemplated 
that if present educational channels are 
to undertake the proper equipping of 
their facilities, they can qualify on a 
matching basis for the benefits of this 
legislation, and I do not want them to 
be denied that opportunity. They have 
shown more resourcefulness than that 
displayed in most of the communities of 
the Nation in making the progress they 
have made to date, and I do not want a 
penalty worked against them because 
they were resourceful and willing to 
stand on their own two feet and under- 
take a pioneering experiment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, If the gentleman will 
yield further? 

Mr. MOSS. Certainly I yield further. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to make 
it clear that the question here is not 
whether the FCC will grant a license 
or assign a channel to a particular or- 
ganization or group, because, as the gen- 
tleman has pointed out, the FCC grants 
licenses and assigns channels apart 
from this legislation. But as a matter 
of policy we might wish to limit the use 
of Federal funds to subsidize the con- 
struction of facilities. Im view of the 
earlier colloquy with the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Harris], apparently it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility, al- 
though it might be unlikely, that funds 
could be allocated under this bill to help 
construct educational television facili- 
ties for a labor organization or the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I must 
decline to yield further to the gentle- 
man at this point, for he is making a 
statement about something with which 
I cannot agree. I do not think we are 
in any danger under the criteria estab- 
lished for the utilization of reserved 
educational television channels that the 
FCC would grant these channels to per- 
sons or groups we would not regard as 
being perfectly proper in every sense to 
receive the benefits of this legislation. 
On the contrary, I think it is clearly con- 
templated here that having met that test 
those groups will be qualified to receive 
the benefits. The criteria imposed here 
are very little different from the basic 
criteria the Communications Commission 
would utilize in attempting to determine 
whether it was in truth or in fact an 
educational effort and whether the serv- 
ice contemplated for the community 
would be undertaken. 

I do not think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would do anything but discourage 
sincere and interested persons from 
joining together in a community effort 
to solve their own problems and to meet 
their own needs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If you have a truly edu- 
cational broadcasting setup in Sacra- 
mento or the area adjacent thereto, why 
would they not be able to qualify under 
the other provisions of the bill? Why 
would the elimination of subparagraph 
(d) disqualify them from further broad- 
casting? 

Mr. MOSS. I think you are going 
here to the type of security in control or 
ownership of a station; and if you ex- 
clude the type of organization which we 
have in my community, you would ex- 
clude my community, and I do not want 
it excluded, particularly in view at the 
pioneering effort it has undertaken. I 
am very proud of the work my home 
community has done in the educational 
television field. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
consider another section of this bill, and 
that is the definition of what “State 
educational television agency” means. 
That is definition No. 4. I think we are 
dealing with a lot of unnecessary fears 
here because I cannot conceive that 
either the FCC or the State agency the 
way it is to be organized would grant a 
license or make a grant of funds to such 
an organization as the gentleman fears 
might get one. I just cannot conceive 
that that will be done. I am very fa- 
miliar with the station that operates in 
San Francisco, WQED. That station is 
a reserved educational station, channel 
9, a VH station. It serves the com- 
munity. It has educational, cultural, 
and art features about it. It is paid for 
by public subscription. It serves a very 
useful purpose in the city and in the 
community. It could not qualify un- 
der (A), (B), and (C), nor the definitions 
on page 11, if you strike out the defini- 
tion (D). 

Therefore I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and the amend- 
ment to the amendment conclude in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am taking time to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the language on 
page 15 defining the term “State” to in- 
clude the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. This is 
certainly proper and right as far as it 
goes. The children of the District and 
of the Commonwealth should have the 
same educational advantages offered by 
television as other American children re- 
siding in the States of the Union. I re- 
gret, however, that the bill closes the 
door on American children in Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. It 
may be that facilities in those areas are 
not available at the present time, but I 
trust that if they are available and 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal 
Zone desire to participate in the pro- 
gram subsequent legislation will make 
that possible. Let us not forget that 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal 
Zone are part of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN]. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a 3-year bill. It is limited as to time, 
and it is limited as to funds. I suggest 
that the House would be wise to limit 
the allocation of the public’s tax funds 
to educational institutions and educa- 
tional agencies or combinations thereof. 
Later, if the great Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce should de- 
sire to go into this subject further and 
more carefully perhaps it could come up 
with a better and more meaningful de- 
finition upon which an expansion of this 
program could be based. But, on this 
basis of this record, I believe we should 
limit the bill as my amendment indi- 
cates, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
must say I have had very serious mis- 
givings about this broad language con- 
tained in the bill. As I understand it, 
the whole matter will go to conference. 
As far as I am concerned, I am going to 
support the amendment because I agree 
with the gentleman from Michigan. I 
do not think in starting out with this 
sort of program we should get ourselves 
spread too far too fast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris], 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
this amendment will not be agreed to. 
If I had the fear which the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Indiana just mentioned a moment ago 
as to what it would do, I certainly would 
probably vote for an amendment of this 
kind. But, I do not have that fear. 

Now, then, let me tell you what this 
will do. It will disqualify the Bay Area 
Educational TV Association, San Fran- 
cisco; Educational Television, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Florida West Coast Educa- 
tional TV, Inc., St. Petersburg; Chicago 
Educational Television Association, Chi- 
cago; WGBH Educational Foundation, 
Boston; Detroit Educational TV Foun- 
dation; Twin City Area Educational TV 
Crop.; Greater Cincinnati TV Educa- 
tional Foundation; Greater Toledo Edu- 
cational TV Foundation; Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh Educational TV Station; 
Memphis Community TV Foundation; 
and Greater Washington Television As- 
sociation here composed of various or- 
ganizations organized for this purpose 
here in Washington, the very organiza- 
tions that must be given the credit for 
the miserly progress that we have made 
in this field now would be the very ones 
that would be disqualified. And, I do not 
believe the gentleman would want to 
do that. 

Now, I can say that in my judgment 
the Committee has considered this thing 
to the fine point that there would be no 
possibility that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission or the Commissioner 
of Education or the State educational 
organizations could permit any abuse of 
this language here. I know the gentle- 
man does not want to do these things 
and he just does not know how far- 
reaching his amendment is, And I hope 
that this bill will not be completely de- 
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stroyed and the people who are respon- 
sible for this kind of progress are not go- 
ing to be deprived of the benefits under 
this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand that 
the organizations to whom you have re- 
ferred are now operating under FCC 
licenses? 

Mr. HARRIS. Some of them are, and 
some are applying for licenses. 

Mr. HALLECK. If this amendment 
were adopted, would it destroy their 
licenses? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, it would not destroy 
their licenses, but it would prevent their 
participating with the other stations 
in the benefits avaliable under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] to 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Grirrin) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 44. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROBERTS 
of Alabama and Mr. GRIFFIN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
69, noes 66. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Yates, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 132) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish a program 
of Federal matching grants for the con- 
struction of television facilities to be 
used for educational purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 552, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, is it not a 
fact that the amendment that was 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
was to an amendment of the committee 
amendment and therefore the amend- 
ment as amended is what we were vot- 
ing on? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct; and 
it was agreed to. The question is on 
oe engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 339, nays 68, not voting 29, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 30] 


YEAS—339 
Abbitt Fenton Libonati 
Adair Finnegan Lindsay 
Addonizio Fino Loser 
bert Flood McCulloch 
Alexander Flynt McDowell 
Alford Fogarty McFall 
Andersen, Ford Macdonald 
Mi Forrester MacGregor 
Anfuso Frazier Mack 
Arends Frelinghuysen Madden 
Ashley Friedel Magnuson 
Fulton Mahon 
Aspinall Gallagher Mailliard 
Auchincloss Garland Martin 
Ayres Garmatz Martin, Nebr 
Balley Mason 
Baker Gathings Mathias 
Baldwin Gavin Matthews 
Barry Giaimo May 
Bass, N.H. Gilbert Meader 
Bass, Tenn Glenn Merrow 
Bates Gonzalez Miller, Clem 
Battin Goodell Miller, 
Becker Goodling George P. 
Grant Miller, N.Y. 
B ray 
Bennett, Fla. Green, Oreg. Mills 
ik Green, Pa, Minshall 
Blitch riff Monagan 
Griffiths Montoya 
Boland Gross Moore 
Bolling Gubser Moorehead, 
Bolton Hagan, Ga. Ohio 
Bonner Hagen, Calif Moorhead, Pa. 
Boykin Haley Morgan 
Brademas Halleck Morris 
Halpern Morse 
Brewster Mosher 
Bromwell Harding Moss 
Brooks, Tex. Hardy Moulder 
Broomfield Harris Multer 
Brown Harrison, Wyo. Murphy 
nin Harsha Murray 
Burke, Ky Harvey, Ind. Natcher 
Burke, Mass. Harvey, Mich. Nedzl 
Byrne, Pa. ays 
Cannon Healey Norblad 
Cederberg Hébert Nygaard 
Celler Hechler O’Brien, II 
Chamberlain Hemphill O’Brien, N.Y. 
Chenoweth Henderson b 
Chiperfield Herlong O'Hara, Mich, 
Clark Olsen 
Coad Holifield O'Neill 
Cohelan Holland Osmers 
Collier Huddleston Ostertag 
Conte ‘ull Passman 
Cook Ichord, Mo. Patman 
Cooley Inouye Pelly 
Corbett J Perkins 
Corman Jennings Peterson 
Cramer Joelson Pfost 
Curtin Johnson, Calif. Philbin 
Curtis, Mass, Johnson, Pike 
Curtis, Johnson, Wis. Pilcher 
Daddario Jonas Pillion 
Dague Jones, Mo. Pirnie 
Daniels Judd Poff 
Davis, Karsten Price 
James ©. Karth Pucinski 
Davis, John W. Kastenmeier Purcell 
Davis, Tenn, Kearns Quie 
Dawson Kee Randall 
Denton Keith Rains 
Derounian Keogh Reece 
Diggs Kilgore Reifel 
Dingell King, Calif. Reuss 
Dominick King, Utah Rhodes, Pa. 
Donohue Riehlman 
Dooley Kitchin Rivers, Alaska 
Dowdy Kluczynski Rivers, 8.C. 
Downing Knox , Ala. 
Dulski Kornegay Robison 
Durno K Rodino 
Dwyer Kunkel Rogers, Colo 
n Landrum Rogers, 
Elliott Lane Rogers, Tex. 
rth Langen Roosevelt 
Everett Lankford Rosenthal 
Latta Rostenkowski 
Farbstein Lennon Roush 
Feighan Lesinski Rutherford ~ 


Ryan, Mich, Spence 
Ryan, N.Y. Springer Van Zandt 
St. George Stafford Vinson 
St. Germain Staggers Wallhauser 
Santangelo Steed Walter 
Saund Stephens Watts 
Saylor Stratton Weaver 
Schenck Stubblefield Weis 
Schneebell Sullivan Westland 
Schwengel Taylor Whalley 
Scott Thomas Wharton 
Seely-Brown Thompson, La. Whitener 
Shelley Thompson, Tex.Wickersham 
Thomson, Wis. Widnall 
Shipley Thornberry illis 
Shriver Toll Wilson, Calif, 
Sibal Tollefson Wilson, Ind. 
Sikes Trimble Yates 
Siler Tuck Young 
Sisk Tupper Younger 
Slack Udall, Morris K. Zablocki 
Smith, Iowa Ullman 
Smith, Va. Utt 
NAYS—68 
Abernethy Devine Marshall 
Addabbo Dole Michel 
Alger Dorn Moeller 
Anderson, Ill. Fascell Nelsen 
Ashbrook Findley Norrell 
Avery Fisher Poage 
Beermann Fountain Ray 
Berry Hiestand Roberts, 
Betts Hoffman, III Roudebush 
Bow Horan Rousselot 
Bray Hosmer Schadeberg 
Jensen erer 
Burleson Johansen ort 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilburn Smith, Calif. 
Carey King, N.Y. Taber 
Casey Kyl Teague, Calif. 
Church Laird Teague, Tex. 
Clancy Lipscomb Van Pelt 
Colmer McDonough Waggonner 
gham Williams 
Delaney McSween Winstead 
McVey 
NOT VOTING—29 
Andrews Granahan Schweiker 
Baring Harrison, Va. Scranton 
Barrett Hoffman, Mich. Selden 
Bennett, Mich, Jones, Ala, Smith, Miss 
Buckley Kelly Thompson, N.J 
Cahill McIntire Whitten 
Chelf Wright 
Dent O'Konski Zelenko 
Doyle Powell 
Fallon Rooney 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Scranton. 

Mr. Morrisoù with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Cahill. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. McIntire. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Schweiker. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill S. 205, and to 
strike everything after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 132 as passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire of the 
gentleman from Arkansas just what it 
is he proposes to do? I could not under- 
stand the gentleman’s request. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body passed a bill. It is pending before 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House has just passed a 
bill reported by the committee. I am 
merely taking from our committee the 
Senate bill, striking out all after the 
enacting clause, and inserting the lan- 
guage of the House bill just passed. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
amounts as may be nece to assist the 
States and certain organizations therein to 
establish or improve television broadcasting 
for educational purposes, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, by providing for 
the establishment and improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any agency or officer, or organiza- 
tion in a State, described in clause (b) (2) of 
this section, which is establishing or improv- 
ing television broadcasting facilities, may 
receive a grant as authorized in this Act to 
cover the cost of such establishment or im- 
provement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such 
form as is prescribed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education; and 

(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the 
Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that the necessary funds to operate 
and maintain such facilities will be avail- 
able; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities 
will be under the control of (a) the agency 
or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and second- 
ary schools, (b) a duly constituted State 
educational television commission, or (c) a 
State controlled college or university, ex- 
cept that any such agency, officer, commis- 
sion, college or university may for the pur- 

of this Act distribute funds received 
under this Act to nonprofit foundations, cor- 
porations, or associations in the same State 
which are organized primarily to engage in 
or encourage educational television broad- 
casting if the operation of the facilities 
which such funds are used to establish or 
improve will be under the contro] of such 
nonprofit organization; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only 
for educational purposes, 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that an agency 
or officer of an organization has satisfied the 
requirements of section 2 of this Act, the 
Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
make a grant to such agency, officer, or or- 
ganization in such amount as is determined 
by the Commissioner to be reasonable and 
necessary to cover the cost of such establish- 
ment or improvement of facilities. An agen- 
cy or officer or an organization may re- 
ceive one or more grants under the pro- 
visions of this Act, but the total amount of 
such grants for television broadcasting fa- 
cilities in any State shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out 
of funds appropriated for the purposes of 
this Act, and may be made in such install- 
ments as the Commissioner deems appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “estab- 
lishing or improving television broadcasting 
facilities” means the acquisition and instal- 
lation of transmission apparatus necessary 
for television (including closed-circuit tele- 
vision) broadcasting, and does not include 
the construction or repair of structures to 
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house such apparatus, and the term “State” 
means the several States and the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 5 The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is authorized to provide such assist- 
ance in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act as may be requested by the Commission- 
er of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
(a) to give the Commissioner of Education 
any control over television broadcasting, or 
(b) to amend any provision of, or require- 
ment under, the Federal Communications 
Act. 

Sec. 7. No application for any grant under 
this Act may be accepted by the Commis- 
sioner of Education after the day which is 
five years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 8. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under section 3 of this Act shall keep such 
records as the Commissioner shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recipient 
of the proceeds of such assistance, the total 
cost of the project or undertaking in con- 
nection with which such assistance is given 
or used, and the amount and nature of that 
portion of the cost of the project or under- 
taking supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 

(b) The Commissioner and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to assistance received under sec- 
tion 3 of this Act. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and insert 
“That title III of the Communications Act 
of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 


PART IV—GRANTS FOR EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


“ ‘Declaration of purpose 


“ ‘Sec. 390. The purpose of this part is— 

“*(1) to assist (through matching grants) 
the several States to survey the need and 
to develop programs for the construction of 
educational television broadcasting facilities, 
and 

(2) to assist (through matching grants) 
in the construction of educational television 
broadcasting facilities, 


“ ‘authorization of appropriations 


“ ‘Sec. 391. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years such sums, not exceeding $520,- 
000 in the aggregate, as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of paragraph (1) 
of section 390. Sums appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection shall remain available 
until July 1, 1967, for payment of grants 
with respect to which applications, approved 
under section 392, have been submitted un- 
der such section prior to July 1, 1966. 

h) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years such sums, not exceeding $25,000,000 
in the aggregate, as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of paragraph (2) of 
section 390. Sums appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection shall remain available for 
payment of grants for projects for which 
applications, approved under section 393, 
have been submitted under such section 
prior to July 1, 1967. 


Grants for surveys 


“ ‘Sec. 392. (a) An application by the State 
educational television agency of a State for 
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a grant for carrying out the purposes of 
paragraph (1) of section 390 shall be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner if the Governor 
of such State, or the legislature of such 
State by a duly adopted resolution, certifies 
to the Commissioner with respect to such 
application— 

“*(1) that any grant made to such State 
by the United States for carrying out the 
purposes of paragraph (1) of section 390 
will be matched by an equal amount of State 
funds; and 

“*(2) that such grant and such State 
funds will be used exclusively for making a 
survey of the need for and utility of addi- 
tional educational television broadcasting 
facilities, and for the development of a pro- 
gram by the State educational television 
agency, for the construction of such facili- 
ties, which is based on such survey. 

) From the sums appropriated for any 
fiscal year under subsection (a) of section 
391 the Commissioner shall pay to each State 
which has an application approved under 
this section an amount equal to one-half of 
its expenditures during such year in carry- 
ing out the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
section 390; except that the total paid to 
any State under this section may not ex- 
ceed $10,000. Such payments shall be made 
in advance on the basis of estimates by the 
Commissioner, and with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments previously made, 

e) The Commissioner shall encourage 
area or regional surveys, and development of 
appropriate construction programs, for areas 
including any part or parts of more than one 
State and for such purposes he shall modify 
the requirements of subsection (a) to the 
extent he deems necessary to permit and 
facilitate financial and other cooperation 
between the State educational television 
agencies of the States involved. 


Grants for construction 


“ ‘Sec. 393. (a) For each project for the 
construction of educational television broad- 
casting facilities there shall be submitted 
to the Commissioner an application for a 
grant containing such information with 
respect to such project as the Commissioner 
may by regulation require, including the 
total cost of such project and the amount 
of the Federal grant requested for such proj- 
ect, and providing assurance satisfactory to 
the Commissioner— 

1) that the applicant is (A) an agency 
or officer responsible for the supervision of 
public elementary or secondary education or 
public higher education within that State, 
or within a political subdivision thereof, 
(B) the State educational television agency, 
(C) a college or university deriving its sup- 
port in whole or in part from tax revenues, 
or (D) a nonprofit organization consisting 
solely of entities referred to in the preceding 
clauses of this paragraph and which is 
organized solely to engage in educational 
television broadcasting; 

2) that the operation of such educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities will 
be under the control of the applicant or a 
person qualified under paragraph (1) to be 
such an applicant; 

“*(3) that necessary funds to construct, 
operate, and maintain such educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities will be avail- 
able when needed; and 

“*(4) that such television broadcasting 
facilities will be used only for educational 
purposes. 

“*(b) The total amount of grants under 
this part for the construction of educational 
television broadcasting facilities to be situ- 
ated in any State shall not exceed $1,000,000. 

„(e) In the case of any State with re- 
spect to which an application has been ap- 
proved under section 392, an application for 
a grant under this section for a project for 
construction of educational television broad- 
casting facilities in such State shall be sub- 
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mitted through the State educational tele- 
vision agency of such State; and in such 
case the Commissioner shall not approve 
such application under this section unless 
such agency concurs in or approves such 
application and, if a State construction pro- 
gram has been developed as provided in 
subsection (a)(2) of section 392, certifies 
that such facilities are included in, or con- 
struction thereof would be consistent with, 
such program. 

(d) The Commissioner shall base his de- 
terminations of whether to approve applica- 
tions for grants under this section and the 
amount of such grants on criteria set forth 
in regulations and designed to achieve (1) 
prompt and effective use of all educational 
television channels remaining available, (2) 
equitable geographical distribution of edu- 
cational television broadcasting facilities 
throughout the States, and (3) provision of 
educational television broadcasting facilities 
which will serve the greatest number of per- 
sons and serve them in as many areas as 
possible, and which are adaptable to the 
broadcast educational uses. 

e) Upon approving any application un- 
der this section with respect to any project, 
the Commissioner shall make a grant to the 
applicant in the amount determined by him, 
but not exceeding (1) 50 per centum of the 
amount which he determines to be the rea- 
sonable and necessary cost of such project, 
plus (2) 25 per centum of the amount which 
he determines to be the reasonable and 
necessary cost of any educational television 
broadcasting facilities owned by the appli- 
cant on the date on which it files such ap- 
plication; except that the total amount of 
any grant made under this section with re- 
spect to any project may not exceed 75 per 
centum of the amount determined by the 
Commissioner to be the reasonable and nec- 
essary cost of such project. The Commis- 
sioner shall pay such amount, in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments consistent with construction 

rogress, as he may determine. 

„t) If, within ten years after completion 
of any project for construction of educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities with 
respect to which a grant has been made un- 
der this section— 

1) the applicant or other owner of such 
facilities ceases to be an agency, officer, insti- 
tution, or organization described in subsec- 
tion (a) (1), or 

“*(2) such facilities cease to be used for 
educational television purposes (unless the 
Commissioner determines in accordance with 
regulations, that there is good cause for 
releasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation so to do), 


the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of such 
facilities the amount bearing the same ratio 
to the then value (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which such facilities are situated) of 
such facilities, as the amount of the Federal 
participation bore to the cost of construction 
of such facilities. 


“ ‘Records 


“ ‘Sec. 394. (a) Each recipient of assist- 
ance under this part shall keep such records 
as may be reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to carry out his functions un- 
der this part, including records which fully 
disclose the amount and the disposition by 
such recipient of the proceeds of such assist- 
ance, the total cost of the project or under- 
taking in connection with which such assist- 
ance is given or used, and the amount and 
nature of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. 

b) The Commissioner and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
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shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to assistance received under this 
part. 

“ ‘Definitions 

“Sec. 395. For the purposes of this part 

“*(1) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“*(2) The term “construction”, as applied 
to educational television broadcasting facili- 
ties, means the acquisition and installation 
of transmission apparatus (including towers, 
microwave equipment, boosters, translators, 
repeaters, mobile equipment, and video-re- 
cording equipment) necessary for television 
broadcasting, including apparatus which 
may incidentally be used for transmitting 
closed circuit television programs, but does 
not include the construction or repair of 
structures to house such apparatus. 

“*(3) The term “Commissioner” means 
the Commissioner of Education in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“"(4) The term “State educational tele- 
vision agency” means (A) a board or com- 
mission established by State law for the 
purpose of promoting educational television 
within a State, (B) a board or commission 
appointed by the Governor of a State for 
such purpose if such appointment is not 
inconsistent with State law, or (C) a State 
officer or agency responsible for the super- 
vision of public elementary or secondary edu- 
cation or public higher education within the 
State which has been designated by the 
Governor to assume responsibility for the 
promotion of educational television; and, in 
the case of the District of Columbia, the term 
“Governor” means the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

“"(5) The term “nonprofit community 
educational television organization” means 
a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or asso- 
ciation which is broadly representative of 
schools, colleges, and universities, and edu- 
cational, scientific, civic, and cultural insti- 
tutions and organizations, located in the 
area to be served by educational television 
broadcasting facilities, and which was or- 
ganized primarily to engage in or encourage 
educational television broad 4 

“*(6) The term “nonprofit” as applied to 
any foundation, corporation, or association, 
means a foundation, corporation, or assocla- 
tion, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures, or may lawfully inure, to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 


“ ‘Provision of assistance by Federal Com- 
munications Commission 


“ ‘Sec. 396. The Federal Communications 
Commission is authorized to provide such 
assistance in carrying out the provisions of 
this part as may be requested by the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner shall provide 
for consultation and close cooperation with 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
the administration of his functions under 
this part which are of interest to or affect 
the functions of such Commission. 


“‘Rules and regulations 


“ ‘Sec, 397. The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out this part, in- 
cluding regulations relating to the order of 
priority in approving applications for proj- 
ects under secton 393 or to determining the 
amounts of grants for such projects. 
Federal interference or control prohibited 

“ ‘Sec. 398. Nothing contained in this part 
shall be deemed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over educational tele- 
vision broadcasting or over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, or personnel of any 
educational institution, school system, or 
educational broadcasting station or system.’ 
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“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934 
to establish a program of Federal matching 
grants for the construction of television 
broadcasting facilities to be used for educa- 
tional purposes.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

To amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to establish a program of Federal match- 
ing grants for the construction of television 
facilities to be used for educational pur- 
poses. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 132) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendment and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. Harris, ROBERTS of 
Alabama, MOULDER, Moss, SPRINGER, 
YOUNGER, and SCHENCK, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Ratchford, one of his secretaries, who 
also informed the House that on March 
6, 1962, the President approved and 
signed a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 9013. An act to provide for the trans- 


fer of rice acreage history where producer 
withdraws from the production of rice. 


PROGRAM PRACTICES OF TELE- 
VISION NETWORKS 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, this month the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission ended an investiga- 
tion, spanning 3 years, into program 
practices of television networks. The 
compiled testimony covers about 12,000 
pages. 

Among the elements in the investiga- 
tion are the displays of violence, pro- 
gram ratings, the role of affiliated 
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stations in selecting programs, and regu- 
lation of the industry by the Federal 
Government. 

Several months from now, the FCC 
will forward its findings to the Congress 
with possible recommendations for leg- 
islation affecting both stations and net- 
works. I am hopeful that the quality 
of programs, both public service and en- 
tertainment, will be improved. Many of 
us have watched with great expectations 
the arrival of Chairman Newton N. 
Minow to the FCC. He has succeeded, 
with all the frustrations, self-imposed 
and acquired, of the agency in provok- 
ing needed discussion among Americans 
about the state of both radio and tele- 
vision, 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the hour is 
not too late; the situation need not have 
become what it is. 

I think it instructive to delve into the 
fledgling years of broadcasting when ra- 
dio had not quite grown out of toyhood 
into a social force. Interestingly, at 
about the same time, indeed almost in 
the same year, two men, one an Ameri- 
can, the other a Briton, recognized the 
problem that arose with the general dis- 
semination, as opposed to point-to-point 
transmission, of messages by wireless. 

The Briton was Lord Reith, father of 
the British Broadcasting Corp.— BBC. 
He foresaw that “the temptation to ex- 
ploit large numbers of people has grown 
as it has become abundantly clear that 
effective technical means lie at the dis- 
posal of would-be exploiters and that 
the profits of exploitation are huge.” 
He saw radio—TV was then a laboratory 
infant—as Promethean fire that needed 
fire lanes. 

The American was Herbert Hoover. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I concede that I do 
not have frequent occasion to quote the 
former President. But I found it most 
interesting in this research to learn Mr. 
Hoover’s views on the responsibility both 
of the Federal Government and of the 
private broadcaster. And I must say— 
to borrow a political term and with no 
disrespect due Mr. Hoover—that he 
stands somewhat to the “left” of both 
the prevailing view in radio and tele- 
vision circles and, unfortunately, the 
regulatory Federal Communications 
Commission itself. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, eccentric as it may 
sound today, Mr. Hoover represented 
views of the many public-spirited citi- 
zens when he subscribed to a theory 
built upon an assumption that un- 
restrained commercial motivation pol- 
lutes the public air. 

Remember that the Radio Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1927, a basic statute, was 
framed during the administration of 
Calvin Coolidge who once made the dole- 
ful statement that the chief business of 
Government is business. 

And President Coolidge’s Secretary of 
Commerce was Herbert Hoover. And 
what was Mr. Hoover’s philosophy? It 
was this: That the Federal Government 
is entitled to compel an applicant for 
a broadcasting license “to prove there 
is something more than naked commer- 
cial selfishness in his purposes.” 

Testifying at a hearing on the 1927 
legislation, Mr. Hoover told members of 
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the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee: 

It is inconceivable that the American 
people will allow the newborn system of 
communication to fall exclusively into the 
power of any individual group or combi- 
nation. 

Radio communication is not to be con- 
sidered as merely a business carried on for 
private gain, for private advertisement or 
for entertainment of the curious. It is a 
public concern impressed with the public 
trust and to be considered primarily from 
the standpoint of public interest to the same 
extent and upon the basis of the same gen- 
eral principles as our other public utilities. 


Mr. Hoover at one point withdrew his 
support for the lengthy regulatory bill 
and suggested a short bill that vested 
control in the Secretary of Commerce. 
The preamble to this short bill stated: 

That it is hereby declared and reaffirmed 
that the ether within the limits of the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
is the inalienable possession of the people. 


His proposed draft was not accepted. 

And in a prophetic warning, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

It has been found possible by indirect ad- 
vertising to turn broadcasting to highly 
profitable use. If this were misused we 
would be confronted with the fact that serv- 
ice more advantageous to the listeners 
would be crowded out for advertising 
purposes. 

The 1927 act I referred to a moment 
ago specified that although a radio sta- 
tion may be operated as a commercial 
venture, the license holder’s commercial 
privilege must be “subordinated to his 
paramount obligation for the community 
and must be incidental to his trustee- 

And the following year the Federal 
Radio Commission stated: 

While it is true that broadcasting stations 
in this country are for the most part sup- 
ported or partially supported by advertis- 
ers, broadcasting stations are not given these 
great privileges by the U.S. Government for 
the primary benefit of advertisers. Such 
benefit as is derived by advertisers must be 
incidental and entirely secondary to the in- 
terest of the public. Where a station is 
used for broadcasting of a considerable 
amount of what is called direct advertising, 
the advertising is usually offensive to the 
listening public. It should be incidental to 
some real service rendered to the public, and 
not the main object of a program. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, note this philos- 
ophy and then judge how far astray we 
have come when we listen to the presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in 1960. He stated at an FCC hear- 
ing that a program “in which a large 
part of the audience is interested is, by 
that very fact, a program in the public 
interest.” Not to be outdone, another 
network chieftain, Robert Sarnoff, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Co., 
declared during his appearance: 

Permit me to clarify one point. A net- 
work is not under any legal compulsion to 
meet FCC requirements for a balanced pro- 
gram. 


Now the speciousness of the first 
statement and the arrogance of the sec- 
ond pronouncement unfortunately are 
ingredients in the cake of custom that 
has been baked since Mr. Hoover and 
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‘others tried unsuccessfully to set a guide 


for broadcasting. 

In a recent article in the American 
Scholar, it was pointed out that the two 
basic statutes in this field, the acts of 
1927 and 1934, provide, in effect, not that 
advertising agencies and sponsors and 
networks should be good but indeed that 
they should be in effect powerless. The 
FCC has said as recently as 1960 that— 

The selection, supervision, and control of 
all broadcast matter should remain the un- 
divided and unshared responsibility of sta- 
tion licensees in local communities. Any re- 
sponsibility placed on networks should not 
substitute for, but should serve and imple- 
ment, the basic duty of licensees as trustees 
2 ee broadcasting service in the public 

rest. 


Now, of course, as can he judged from 
reading testimony before the FCC, net- 
works and advertising agencies are in 
complete control of broadcasting matter. 

There was fair warning that this 
dolorous state of affairs would come to 
pass. I have reached this conclusion 
upon the basis of a detailed reading of 
the debates on the 1927 and 1934 legis- 
lations. 

Now it is instructive, Mr. Speaker, to 
go behind the Radio Broadcasting Act of 
1927 and the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934, the two key statutes in the 
field, to read the record as these pieces 
of legislation were being discussed on the 
floor of both the House and the Senate. 

Now no one can read the lengthy docu- 
mentation, the legislative history of these 
measures, if you will, without feeling the 
vast uneasiness and the dissatisfaction 
of the Senators and Representatives with 
the final legislative product. 

For example, a large part of the month 
of February in 1927, the Senate dis- 
cussed proposed regulations in the field. 
There is evidence the radio industry 
conducted a pressure campaign among 
listeners in an effort to end the debate 
and pass the inadequate 1927 legislation. 
During the legislative discussion of both 
the 1927 and 1934 acts there emerged 
conference reports that represented a 
considerable dimunition of the original 
intent of the sponsors. 

The 1927 legislation was passed amid 
frequent expressions that there was not 
being provided sufficient authority to the 
Federal Government to allocate wave- 
lengths, determine power that stations 
should use and fix location of those sta- 
tions. The bill, or more properly the 
conference report, seems to have been 
passed mainly because of the expressed 
fear that unless the report was adopted 
the radio station owners would at that 
time through pieas that through prior 
appropriation of wavelengths they have 
acquired rights which the courts would 
enforce. Better some attempt at regu- 
lation than none carried the legislative 
day. 

On the House floor, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Representative Davis, 
asked: 

If we are going to surrender the rights of 
the American people and take back our as- 
sertion that this great right, the use of the 
ether, should be for the public benefit and 
for all of the people; that it belongs to the 
American people and not to the American 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Radio Corp. 
of America or any other member of this 
monopoly. 


Senators La Follette and Borah vigor- 
ously protested cropping in conference 
of a Senate provision that stated that 
both power to regulate as well as the 
ownership of the ether and the channels 
exist in the Government. The provision 
stated: 

The Federal Government intends forever 
to preserve and maintain the channels of 
radio transmission as perpetual medium un- 
der the control and for the people of the 
United States. 


Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, ad- 
dressing the President of the Senate, 
said: 

I do not think, sir, that in the 14 years 
I have been here there has ever been a ques- 
tion before the Senate that in the very na- 
ture of the thing Senators can know so little 
about as this subject. 


Senator Pittman expressed dismay at 
another watering down of the original 
Senate bill. He particularly wondered 
what happened to a Senate provision 
that no license shall be granted until an 
applicant, either for a license or for a 
renewal of a license, has signed under 
oath a waiver of any claim of right to 
any wavelength or to the use of the 
ether because of a previous use of the 
same whether by license or otherwise. 
The only service rendered by the confer- 
ence report, said Senator Pittman dole- 
fully, is “service to a future monopoly, 
that is all.” 

Now let us turn to discussion on the 
Senate floor of the legislation that be- 
came known as the Communications Act 
of 1934. = 

Senator Wagner, of New York, typified 
those who wanted stronger protections 
for radio listeners. He suggested that 
all licenses be picked up and that the 
newly proposed Federal Communications 
Commission shall reallocate all frequen- 
cies, power, and time assignments. 

He further suggested an amendment 
that failed of passage. It would have 
made it mandatory that the FCC reserve 
and allocate only to educational, reli- 
gious, agricultural, labor, cooperative 
and similar non-profit-making associa- 
tions one-fourth—25 percent—of all the 
radio broadcasting facilities within its 
jurisdiction. Commercial stations en- 
joying free use of the air have captured 
98 percent of the broadcasting, he said. 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, declared: 

Everyone must be impressed with the pol- 
lution of the air for commercial purposes 
until it is actually nauseating. 


And, interestingly, he pointed out that 
the invention of the Linotype did not 
turn policy and practice of journalism 
over to mechanics and machinery sales- 
men and yet radio is and always has been 


dominated absolutely by the close-knit. 


industries of its technical manufactur- 
ing and production branches. 

Senator White suggested the FCC be 
given the power, nay, the express duty 
of establishing priorities in the charac- 
ter of service. 

The Senate bill did contain a provision, 
dropped in conference, that was a faint 
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shadow of the LaFollette proposal. It 
said the FCC shall study the proposal 
that Congress by statute allocate fixed 
percentages of radio broadcasting facili- 
ties to particular types or kinds of non- 
profit radio programs or to persons 
identified with particular types or kinds 
of nonprofit radio programs or to per- 
sons identified with particular types or 
kinds of nonprofit activities and shall 
report to Congress, not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1935, its recommendations with 
the reasons. 

Well, effort after effort on the Senate 
floor was made unsuccessfully to lessen 
the commercialization of the airwaves. 

And now today, 28 years later to the 
month, the huckster, in whose view the 
network audience is peopled by two cate- 
gories of humans—highbrow and low- 
brow- rules. His premise is that tastes 
are inborn or inherited rather than ac- 
quired. A sort of Ricardo iron law of 
tastes. Well, I suggest parenthetically 
there is at least a third category—the 
broadbrow. 

Somewhere it has been written that 
we are a nation scarred by private luxury 
and public squalor. Small wonder when 
the principal formal avenue of informa- 
tion and entertainment, Mr. Speaker, is 
devoted to pandering to the greedy con- 
sumer that lurks inside each of us. Have 
we forgotten that basically salesmen, 
whether appearing with or without white 
coats on our television screens, are a 
bother; that businessmen are after all 
attempting principally to buy cheap and 
sell dear; and neither operates under the 
King’s writ? 

Let us be mindful of George Bernard 
Shaw’s counsel: 

We must get what we want, or we shall 
come to want what we get. 


The Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing juvenile delinquency has reported in 
its studies that during so-called prime 
viewing hours programs depicting crime 
and violence have risen from one-sixth 
of the total programing time to one- 
half. Add the commercial billingsgate 
which interlace these programs and we 
have a witch’s opiate. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I turn to the op- 
eration in Great Britain. The com- 
parison has been made before. I do not 
think that in all ways its methods are 
adaptable to this country. But I am 
impressed that on the average on the 
commercial television network, the In- 
dependent Television Authority, adver- 
tising is limited to 6 minutes each hour. 
Advertisers neither produce nor control 
programs. They cannot sponsor whole 
shows or buy time on a particular pro- 
gram. The station operator places the 
advertisement. The idea seems to be 
to please all the people some of the 
race some of the people all of the 

ime. 

There is, in other words, no cultural 
apartheid—no Sunday afternoon ghetto 
for the better class” of people. 

I think this is important to mention, 
because we should not be sobersides 
about this. We should not be esthetic 
prigs. I do not advocate turning broad- 
casting over to some monastic commu- 
nity having no contact with the admin- 
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istration of life. There has been some 
nonsense written and spoken about this. 

On one hand, we should not have 
nightly on television a reading of both 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and Hansard. 
Surely, this would weaken the Atlantic 
Alliance, cause political scientists to 
weep, and our constituents to laugh. On 
the other hand, there should be a less- 
ening of glorification of violence, law- 
lessness, and passion without reason. 

Programs can be popular and good 
although the judgment is an esthetic 
not a moral one—and “good” but yet 
popular. Frequently the “mass” audi- 
ence for one kind of program is not the 
“mass” audience for another. 

Now there have been many proposals 
aimed at redressing the balance is pro- 
graming. These have been advanced 
because the networks themselves have 
done little. One approach would touch 
directly on the programing itself. 
There is another approach—to assist 
financially and technically projects that 
will provide the facilities. H.R. 132 does 
this. It would amend the 1934 Com- 
munications Act by establishing a pro- 
gram of matching Federal grants for 
the construction of television facilities 
to be used for educational purposes. 
This has been thoroughly discussed. 

As of last July, the FCC had set aside 
for educational television broadcasting 
273 TV channels out of 2,227 channels. 
Only 57 educational television stations 
actually went on the air. 

There is grave danger, as the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has pointed out, that unless 
the process of getting educational TV 
stations on the air is speeded, the de- 
mand to use these channels for com- 
mercial television purposes may become 
irresistible and thus they will become ir- 
retrievably lost to education. 

I suggest, too, that we might call upon 
the FCC to study the proposal I referred 
to a few minutes ago—this is the one 
that there be a fixed allocation of radio 
and television broadcasting facilities to 
educational, cultural, and other similar 
non-profit-making associations. 

Is it an extravagant hope that we shall 
brake the merchants and panderers of 
the airwaves? I am hopeful that under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Mr. 
Minow, the FCC will finally assume its 
share of the responsibility for eliminat- 
ing the disordered quality of our radio 
and television programs. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 556) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 556 

Resolved, That Benjamin S. Rosenthal, of 
New York, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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FOUNDERS DAY ADDRESS TO BE 
MADE BY VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President LYNDON B. Jonwnson is to make 
the Founders Day address and to receive 
a honorary degree tomorrow, March 8, 
at Elon College. Elon College, estab- 
lished and supported by the Congrega- 
tional Christian denomination, is one of 
the old and fine church-related institu- 
tions of higher learning located in my 
congressional district. Dr. Earl Dan- 
jeley, the president of Elon College, has 
invited me to attend and participate in 
this auspicious occasion. My plans are 
to accompany the Vice President to the 
Sixth District of North Carolina tomor- 
row. I understand that there will be 
some business conducted on the floor of 
the House tomorrow, but I feel that the 
occasion of the Vice President’s visit to 
my district justifies my absence from 
tomorrow’s session of the House. I will 
arrange to be paired in the event any 
record vote is taken. 


CUT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TO 200 MEMBERS? 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today to reduce the size 
of the House of Representatives to 200 
Members. Present permanent member- 
ship is 435. Present temporary mem- 
bership is 437. A bill is before the Com- 
i See O s0 


The history of legislation on the size 
of the House shows consideration has 
been given primarily to che issue of en- 
larging it. Bills have been taken up in 
the atmosphere of political crisis follow- 
ing a decennial census and the political 
urgencies of both States and Congress- 
men whose districts are being abolished. 
The House has grown to its present size 
largely because of these considerations. 
They may or may not have operated to 
fix the size of the House logically. The 
record is relatively barren of sober dis- 
cussion and evaluation as to what, in 
reality, should be a proper size for the 
U.S. House of Representatives under 
present-day conditions. 

In political theory the size of a legis- 
lative body should, in part, take into 
consideration the number of Members 
necessary and appropriate: 

First. To get its work done efficiently. 
Too many or too few Members can result 
in an ineffective legislature. 

Second. To provide adequate repre- 
sentation of the electorate. A body 
which is too large and unwieldy may de- 
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feat this end as certainly as one which is 
too small. 

Third. For economical operation of 
the legislative body. More Members 
than necessary, plus their tax supported 
staffs, can be a waste of public money. 

Fourth. For fixing legislative respon- 
sibility and leadership. In too large a 
body responsibility is so diffused that 
leadership in the nonpartisan sense be- 
comes difficult to exercise. In too small 
a body responsibility becomes concen- 
trated beyond a Member’s capacity to 
discharge it leading to the exercise of 
improper governmental powers and au- 
thority by nonelected staff members in 
congressional offices and committees, 

The number 200 arbitrarily was selec- 
ted as a starting point for consideration, 
being twice the size of the other body 
and probably the smallest size anyone 
would wish to consider. It most prob- 
ably is smaller than what would be de- 
termined to be the most satisfactory size 
for House membership. After hearings 
the bill could be amended by inserting 
what careful examination and study 
shows to be a proper size for the House. 
It might disclose the proper number to 
be 300, the present 435, the proposed 438, 
or even more. But no reasonable judg- 
ment can be made on the matter unless 
and until such a review is made under 
circumstances in which reapportionment 
pressures are absent. The only way to 
get one seems to be to have hearing on a 
bill of this nature. I am certain that 
should it show the size of the House 
should be reduced, no Member would per- 
mit consideration of his own political 
fortunes to influence his support of bene- 
ficial legislation. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unavoidably detained and just 
missed rollcall No. 30. Had I been pres- 
4 I would have voted “aye” on H.R. 
132. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on 18 
occasions during 1959 and 1960, I took 
the floor to point out the different ways 
in which the State of West Virginia has 
been shortchanged in the past, in terms 
of Federal Government installations and 
spending. 

For example, West Virginia in 1959 
and 1960 had the highest rate of unem- 
ployment of any State in the Union, yet 
the lowest number of Department of 
Commerce employees per capita. Dur- 
ing the Korean conflict West Virginia 
had the highest number of its young 
men per capita in the entire Nation who 
were killed or wounded in the Korean 
conflict, yet in 1959 and 1960 West Vir- 
ginia ranked 50th among the States in 
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defense expenditures and defense instal- 
lations in proportion to population. 

Iam attempting to compile up-to-date 
figures which will indicate that even with 
the economic progress she has made in 
the past year, West Virginia still has a 
long way to go before anyone can claim 
that she gets better than average treat- 
ment so far as Federal facilities are con- 
cerned. 

This is why I was very much interested 
yesterday, during the debate on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 
to hear the discussion on the placement 
of an Internal Revenue Service facility 
in Martinsburg, W. Va., and the assign- 
ment of additional interstate mileage to 
the State of West Virginia. During the 
discussion, there was some contention 
that these decisions may have been made 
for political considerations. 

Mr. Speaker, although I am sure that 
these decisions were made for the good 
of the people of the Nation, I cannot 
resist making one more observation in 
view of the way in which West Virginia 
has been shortchanged for so many 
years. 

I am proud that West Virginia has 
in effect rejoined the Union and is re- 
ceiving her measure of recognition from 
the Kennedy administration. I am 
proud that West Virginia at last is re- 
ceiving a fair break. For all too many 
years, West Virginia has been shoved 
to the bottom of the heap. Some may 
claim that this recognition of West Vir- 
ginia is politics. If the current atten- 
tion fairly given to the State of West 
Virginia be politics, then I say let us 
have some more of the same kind of 
politics. 


JUNIUS SCALES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


bleeding-heart campaign has been 
launched to bring about Presidential 
clemency for Junius Scales, former lead- 
er of the Communist Party’s Carolinas 
district. To date, Scales has served only 
5 months of a 6-year prison sentence for 
violating the membership clause of the 
Smith Act. This clause makes it a 
felony for anyone knowingly to join or 
retain membership in an organization 
which advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

Clemency-for-Scales articles are ap- 
pearing in leftwing publications, and 
that peculiar breed of American who 
simply cannot believe that anyone ex- 
cept an anti-Communist would do this 
Nation harm is shedding his tears for 
Scales in letters to the editors of lead- 
ing newspapers. Editorials in the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, 
two Goliaths of the weeping willow 
world, have jumped on the Seales band- 
wagon. In addition, the Washington 
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Post ran a paid mercy-for-Scales plea 
entitled “Wanted: Presidential Clem- 
ency.” 

What are the reasons given by those 
who seek to have Junius Scales released 
from the Federal penitentiary? The 
most frequently appearing ones are as 
follows: 

First. Scales is the only person to be 
convicted under the membership clause 
of the Smith Act. 

Second. Scales renounced communism 
in 1957, nearly 4 years before he began 
serving his prison term. 

Third. The Communist Party is hav- 
ing the last laugh because the U.S Gov- 
ernment has jailed one of the party’s 
defectors. 

Fourth. It is wrong to have an ex- 
Communist in jail while some 10,000 ac- 
tive Communists remain free. 

Fifth. Evidence against Scales was ob- 
tained from paid informers. 

Sixth. Scales was imprisoned as pun- 
ishment for not having informed on his 
former comrades after he broke with 
the Communist Party in 1957. 

Well, at the risk of being charged by 
the bleeding hearts with having emo- 
tions of granite, I most strongly reject 
their arguments for freeing Scales so 
soon after he has gone to prison. When 
I think of the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who have given their lives 
in battle to preserve this Nation, I can- 
not be convinced that at least 2 years— 
the minimum period Scales must serve 
to become eligible for parole—is too long 
an imprisonment for an unrepentant 
man who cast his lot with a foreign-di- 
rected conspiracy bent on destroying the 
United States. Even if Scales is not 
paroled at the end of 2 years, he could 
reduce considerably his time in jail by 
good conduct. 

Who is Junius Scales? What are the 
facts about his Communist Party mem- 
bership, his conviction, and his prison 
sentence? 

Scales was not an entrapped dupe or 
a victim of circumstances when he 
joined the Communist Party in 1940. As 
a student at the University of North 
Carolina, as the son of a wealthy attor- 
ney, as the grand nephew of a Governor 
of North Carolina, and as a descendant 
of college presidents, a Confederate gen- 
eral, ministers, editors, Revolutionary 
War soldiers, and colonial judges report- 
edly dating back to 1623 in American 
history, Scales had far better reason 
than most U.S. Communists to know 
what he was betraying, for his was in- 
deed a rich heritage. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that 
he walked into the Communist Party 
with his eyes wide open. With his back- 
ground, he probably gave the party more 
respectability than it dared hope to at- 
tain in the Carolinas. It is little won- 
der that the party made Scales the 
chairman of its North Carolina-South 
Carolina district in 1947. He held the 
post for 10 years. 

The question before the courts in the 
Scales case, of course, was whether he 
knowingly had belonged to an organiza- 
tion which advocated the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by use of force 
and violence. Although it is not my in- 
tention to retry the case here, I do think 
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it important to point out the findings of 
the lower courts, upheld by the Supreme 
Court, that first, Communist doctrine 
does subscribe to the use of force and 
violence in its plan for overthrowing the 
Government of the United States; sec- 
ond, Scales was for years a high party 
functionary and a knowledgeable au- 
thority on Communist doctrine; and 
third, on at least one occasion at a secret 
Communist training school, of which 
Scales was a director and with Scales 
watching, an instructor taught and dem- 
onstrated how a person on a picket line 
could kill an opponent by stabbing a 
pencil point into his heart or throat. 
In view of these findings, it is incon- 
ceivable that Scales was unaware of 
what the Communist Party advocated. 
In any event, the issues of his knowl- 
edge and his intent were conclusively 
settled by the verdicts of the juries in 
two trials. 

Now, I again invite your attention to 
those Communist-serving arguments 
about why Scales should be prematurely 
released from prison. The first one I 
mentioned was that Scales is the only 
person the Government has been able to 
prosecute successfully for violation of 
the Smith Acts membership clause. 
This, to me, is a meaningless argument. 
Just because Col. John Glenn is the only 
American to have orbited the earth does 
that mean his accomplishment should 
be discounted. Does it mean that if the 
next American who tries to orbit the 
earth is unsuccessful, Glenn’s feat would 
be nullified? Any answer but “no” to 
these questions would be ridiculous. In 
short, if it were necessary to convict a 
second and a third person of a wrong- 
doing before a first person could be con- 
victed for the same offense, then no one 
could ever be imprisoned for anything. 
And, as all of us realize, the Congress 
has yet to pass legislation for the pur- 
pose of not having it enforced. 

Furthermore, the very fact that Scales 
was the first person—and so far the only 
person—sent to jail by the membership 
clause of the Smith Act indicates to me 
that he had to have been a most flagrant 
violator of that clause when I consider 
the words of Supreme Court Justice Har- 
lan, who delivered the majority opinion 
in the Scales case. Justice Harlan said: 


Although this Court will often strain to 
contrue legislation so as to save it against 
constitutional attack, it must not and will 
not carry this to the point of perverting the 
purpose of a statute. 


The second point the bleeding hearts 
are making is that Scales renounced 
communism in 1957, thereby removing 
the need for sending him to prison. This 
appeal cannot be dismissed lightly, be- 
cause it is the most effective sympathy- 
winning gimmick they have. In a letter 
to the Greensboro Daily News, printed 
by that newspaper on December 18, 1957, 
Scales said that he had not paid party 
dues since the previous January and 
that he had stopped being a member 
after the party’s February—1957—con- 
vention. Scales cited “the Hungarian 
thing” and the “Khrushchev secret re- 
port’’—attacking Stalin—as factors con- 
tributing toward his decision to with- 
draw from the party. 
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So, in sum, we know that Scales has 
said that he broke with the party. But 
does this mean that he actually did so? 
I recall that Scales also insisted publicly 
back in the 1940’s that the Communist 
Party of the United States is not domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union. The Con- 
gress, the executive branch and the Judi- 
ciary have all found that Scales was 
wrong—if not a calculated liar—on that 
score. After Scales was convicted in a 
Federal Court in Greensboro, N.C., in 
April 1955, he said that “my party has 
never advocated force and violence.” 
On this claim, also, he has been found 
incorrect—if not purposely protecting 
the Communist Party with lies—by all 
three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. So I, for one, am not willing to 
accept so readily his word that he has 
broken with the party. I am not saying 
that it is not true; Iam only saying that 
I am not convinced, and for the follow- 
ing additional reasons: 

As recently as last fall, just before 
Scales began serving his prison sentence, 
he told an interviewer from the National 
Guardian newspaper that “I can’t say 
that I regret any of it. We did a lot of 
good things.” I would ask Mr. Scales if 
he includes among those “good things” 
the teaching of how to murder with a 
pencil point. Does a man who says he 
regrets nothing that he did as a Commu- 
nist for an admitted 17 years sound like 
an ex-Communist or even an anti-Com- 
munist as some of the bleeding hearts are 
describing him today? 

Furthermore, the December 18, 1961, 
edition of the Communist-serving Na- 
tional Guardian newspaper published a 
letter from the wife of Junius Scales 
urging that paper’s readers to send 
Christmas messages to her husband. 
Would Mrs. Scales have made such an 
appeal to the readers of a Communist 
propaganda publication if her husband 
had defected from and turned against 
the Communist Party? 

And, if Scales has really broken with 
the party, then why has he not been 
attacked by the Communist press which 
has so vilified Whittaker Chambers, 
Louis Budenz, Barbara Hartle, and many 
others who, without a doubt, did quit 
the Red conspiracy? Contrast the cases 
of Scales and Mrs. Hartle, a highly 
placed Communist official who was im- 
prisoned for violating a provision of the 
Smith Act. Although a reformed Com- 
munist, Mrs. Hartle had already been 
one of the most valuable witnesses the 
Government ever had for revealing the 
Communist Party's true character, she 
insisted upon serving that minimum of 
her 5-year sentence required to become 
eligible for parole. She rejected all 
earlier offers of assistance because she 
felt that to obtain a premature release 
might taint the testimony she had given 
the Government. I must say, too, that 
the persons who wanted to help Mrs. 
Hartle did not include those who are 
now trying to win freedom for Scales. 

I would ask those mixed-up Ameri- 
cans who use Scales’ alleged resigna- 
tion as a primary argument for his re- 
lease this question: Even if it is true 
that he ceased being a member of the 
Communist Party in 1957, 2 years after 
a jury said he had committed a felony 
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in belonging to that organization while 
knowing it advocated the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by use of force and 
violence, why should that be used as a 
reason against his serving a prison sen- 
tence? I cannot think of a more dan- 
gerous precedent than one that would 
say, in effect, “commit a felony if you 
must, but if you get arrested, then de- 
nounce the felonious activity at which 
you have been caught. In that way you 
can avoid being punished for it.” To 
make such an assertion is to turn all 
principles of law upside down. 

The third argument for Scales’ re- 
lease is that the Communist Party is 
having the last laugh because the U.S. 
Government has jailed one of the party’s 
defectors. I need not repeat the doubts 
I have raised that Scales is truly a de- 
fector from the Communist Party, but 
I will say this: Nothing associated with 
the Smith Act is a laughing matter to 
the Commuunists. The party recognizes 
this act as one of the most effective 
measures ever taken against subversion 
in the United States. There have been 
numerous instances when witnesses be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities have testified that the shock of 
criminal proceedings under the Smith 
Act brought them to their senses and 
caused them to get out of the party. 
That is why, since June 5, 1961—the 
date on which the Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the mem- 
bership clause of the Smith Act and the 
registration and disclosure provisions of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950—the 
Communist Party has sharply stepped 
up its efforts to turn public opinion 
eras both of these antisubversion 
aws. 

No matter whether Scales is a friend 
or foe of the Communist Party today, 
there is nothing the party would like 
to see more than the prestige of the 
Smith Act lowered by his premature re- 
lease from prison. 

My reply to the next ill-conceived 
claim—that it is wrong to have an ex- 
Communist in prison while 10,000 active 
Communists are free—is a simple one, 
which I shall preface with two illustra- 
tions, one real and one hypothetical: 

In the real instance, we have a so- 
called ex-Communist in prison with 
10,000 active Communists outside, know- 
ing that they are tempting a similar 
fate by belonging to an organization 
which advocates overthrowing the U.S. 
Government by force and violence. In 
the hypothetical case, we have an ex- 
Communist, prematurely freed from 
prison, being used as a symbol of en- 
couragement to 10,000 Communists that, 
even if they get caught at being traitors 
to their country, they can expect to be 
dealt with most gently by their Govern- 
ment. I stand by the first illustration 
as the better one for the welfare of this 
Nation. 

In this connection, I must say that it 
strikes me as strange indeed to have 
some of the mixed-up clemency pleaders 
now referring to 10,000 Communist 
Party members as bad and even dan- 
gerous guys, whereas in the past they 
have been dismissed by the same voices 
as nonexistent entities of the non- 
existent internal menace. 
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A fifth reason put forth by the free- 
Scales crusade is that the evidence 
against him was obtained from paid Gov- 
ernment informers, as if “informers” 
were a dirty word. My answer is this: 
In my 13 years of association with the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, I 
have never seen any witness against the 
Communist Party whose testimony was 
acceptable to that peculiar breed of 
Americans I mentioned earlier. 

If a repentant former Communist tes- 
tifies against the conspiracy, the peculiar 
breed asks, “How can you trust him? 
He admits he was evil or a dupe before. 
Who is to say that he is reliable now?” 

It is indeed paradoxical that many 
people who consider themselves “progres- 
sive” and who are constantly trying to 
bring the world up to date with their 
advanced ideas revert, whenever a re- 
formed Communist is concerned, to the 
medieval attitude that “once untrust- 
worthy, always untrustworthy.” Equally 
as strange is the fact that these people 
seem to have real compassion for a Com- 
munist Party member, but none for a 
repentant former member. And when a 
former Communist becomes an out- 
spoken anti-Communist, their compas- 
sion for him turns into contempt. 

Ex-Communists are not the only peo- 
ple who incur the ire of the peculiar 
breed. If an alert, lifelong patriotic citi- 
zen testifies against the Communist 
Party, the peculiar breed looks upon him 
as a “stool pigeon.” And, worse still, 
if he is employed by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the peculiar breed at- 
tempts to smear him with the labels of 
“paid informer” and “professional stool 
pigeon.” 

In my judgment, informing in itself is 
no sin; as a matter of fact, informing 
when the security of this country is at 
stake is one of the most noble acts that 
a citizen can perform. Do we not look 
upon Paul Revere with gratitude for 
having informed the pioneers of this Na- 
tion that “the British are coming.” 
Would not the United States have been 
fortunate if an informant—paid or not 
had warned us in time to prevent the 
disaster that occurred at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941? 

Motion Picture Director Edward Dmy- 
tryk was one of the Hollywood 10 who 
went to prison for contemptuous defi- 
ance of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1947. After serving his pris- 
on sentence, he reappeared before the 
committee as a cooperative witness in 
1953, and testified that in his opinion a 
test of the credibility of a person claim- 
ing to be an ex-Communist Party mem- 
ber would be his willingness to name 
people, places, and circumstances sur- 
rounding such membership. While on 
this subject, Dmytryk made the follow- 
ing interesting observations: 

I know there have been comments—I don't 
mean by the Communists but even among 
certain progressives and liberals—that peo- 
ple who talk are in effect informers. I heard 
that so much that I went to the dictionary 
and looked up the word. An informer, 
roughly speaking, is a man who informs 
against colleagues or former colleagues, who 
are engaged in criminal activity. I think 
the Communists, by using this word against 
people, are in effect admitting they are en- 
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gaged in criminal activity. I never heard of 
anybody informing on the Boy Scouts. 


Many other former Communists have 
told the committee that if an allegedly 
ex-Communist has made a genuine 
break with the party, he will be willing to 
testify freely and completely about his 
activities and associations while he was 
a member. 

Another characteristic of the peculiar 
breed is to twist every act of antisubver- 
sion into an attack upon civil liberties. I 
can only stress that the surest way for 
ur to lose civil liberties is to renege on 
our obligation to defend ourselves against 
an enemy whose blueprint for the United 
States is total enslavement. I can think 
of nothing more pathetic than it would 
be to have Uncle Sam, helplessly 
shackled by a Communist ball and chain, 
saying, “But I defended our civil liberties 
until the very end.” 

Now in no way do I want to make light 
of civil liberties. I bow to no man when 
it comes to fighting for true civil liberties 
when they are exercised in good faith by 
loyal Americans. But again I must warn 
the peculiar breed, as I have in the past, 
that there are people who use civil 
liberties as a facade behind which they 
carry on the dirty work of a foreign- 
directed conspiracy dedicated to the 
proposition that the United States must 
be destroyed. These people make a trav- 
esty of our civil liberties when they use 
them as a cold war weapon for our ene- 
mies. In the final analysis, if the free 
world is to survive, the United States 
must survive. The United States cannot 
do so without the ability and the willing- 
ness to defend itself against all enemies, 
including the scoundrels of subversion. 

Government witnesses in the Scales 
case were informants, thank God, 
against the most evil assault upon hu- 
man dignity the world has ever known. 
We cannot turn back the threat of com- 
munism by accommodating or ignoring 
it; we must meet it head on whenever 
and wherever it challenges the Ameri- 
can way of life. We should, therefore, 
be deeply grateful to those patriotic citi- 
zens who are willing to go into the back 
alleys and gutters of the Communist 
conspiracy to obtain and tell us what we 
need to know to defeat it. And we 
should be appreciative of those former 
Communists who, having seen the light, 
inform us of their unhappy experiences 
and associations so that the rest of us 
are better able to avoid the mistakes 
they made. We should particularly be 
grateful to these former Communists in 
view of the smear campaigns that are 
directed at them both by the Reds and 
that peculiar, misguided breed of Ameri- 
cans. 

The last of the frequently heard argu- 
ments for clemency for Scales is that he 
was given a prison sentence as punish- 
ment for refusing to cooperate with the 
FBI by informing on his ex-comrades. 
This is perhaps the most brazen insult 
that could be leveled at this Congress 
and the Department of Justice. To me, 
the charge implies either that the Con- 
gress has passed legislation for the pur- 
pose of coercion or that the Justice De- 
partment, rather than using legislation 
as a test of whether a person abides by 
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the law, uses it as a weapon to make 
him talk. I resent the implication, re- 
gardless of against whom it may be 
directed. 


I can only conclude from the great 
volume of nonsense that is being circu- 
lated by the clemency-for-Scales cru- 
sade that the peculiar breed of Ameri- 
cans is not so much on a mission of 
mercy as it is just plain galled that an 
anti-Communist law of the land has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. Not 
too long ago many of these same people 
were upbraiding everyone who didn’t 
subscribe completely to the law of the 
land in another issue. Is there no limit 
to the double standard employed by the 
peculiar breed of bleeding-heart Amer- 
icans? 


TRADE EXPANSION BY 
NEGOTIATION 


Mr, SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Representative in Congress of an 
important textile-producing district, I 
have been participating as a member of 
the informal textile conference group, 
composed of Representatives whose con- 
stituencies are vitally concerned by the 
ruinous competition which our cotton 
textile producers have been facing for 
several years from imports. 

This group was organized for united 
action last year. On May 2, 1961, the 
President responded to our urging by 
launching a program which involved 
several steps, the objective of which was 
to save the American textile industry. 

One of these steps, which was 
launched in connection with the contin- 
uing conferences at Geneva on the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
GATT—was to conduct negotiations 
with 18 other textile-producing coun- 
tries, in an effort to stabilize textile im- 
ports to the United States. 

After months of painstaking negotia- 
tions, an agreement was concluded on 
February 9, 1962, which still requires the 
ratification of all countries participating. 
Two days afterward, the U.S. delegates 
to the negotiations at Geneva appeared 
before the House textile conference 
group and disclosed to us the substance 
of the successful negotiations. 

The most important feature of this, so 
far as cotton textiles and apparel are 
concerned, is that for a period of 5 years 
from October 1, 1962, the American cot- 
ton textile industry can have the as- 
surance that all cotton textile and ap- 
parel imports will be no greater in any 
year than the level last year, which was 
about 6 percent of the domestic con- 
sumption of such goods. 

We and our constituents to whom we 
reported the intended agreement were 
pleased with this achievement. We re- 
quested our chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] to write to 
the President, expressing the hope that 
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its effect would not be modified or di- 
luted by administrative judgment or ac- 
tion, and also that the administration 
would now move on wool and other tex- 
tile fibers. 

The President replied that the rights 
of the United States under the Geneva 
arrangement will be exercised in such a 
manner that their force will not be modi- 
fied or diluted by administrative judg- 
ment or action. He also assured us that 
he has requested the departments in- 
volved to implement this program for the 
wool, manmade fiber and silk divisions of 
the industry, and that nearly all of the 
points in the program announced May 
2, 1961, apply equally to each of these. 

On March 21, 1961, Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote to the President respectfully urg- 
ing that he act under the authority vest- 
ed in him by the Trade Agreements Act 
to establish import quotas for imports of 
textile mill products, garments and ap- 
parel, manmade fiber staple, filaments 
and filament yarn. I said in my letter to 
the President: 

Let us have quotas on imports that are 
both flexible and reciprocal. Let us have im- 
port quotas without losing the concept of 
reciprocity in our foreign trade. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe in the arrange- 
ment negotiated at Geneva, we have 
achieved this, for the next 5 years at 
least, by agreement with all of the par- 
ticipating countries. We will share our 
market with them, with injury to no 
one, as it now appears. 

It seems to me that what now has been 
achieved, or is about to be achieved for 
the cotton textile industry at the bar- 
gaining table with the representatives of 
many other nations, can be achieved in 
a similar manner for all industries which 
are affected or likely to be affected under 
any new trade program by a flood of im- 
ports. 

This procedure well can be the nucleus 
of trade expansion programs for us and 
for our friends in other lands. 


THE 1962 U.S. WORLD TRADE FAIR 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a joint resolu- 
tion which would authorize the Presi- 
dent to invite the States of the Union 
and foreign countries to participate in 
the 1962 U.S. World Trade Fair, which 
will be held in the New York City Coli- 
seum from May 11 to May 22,1962. This 
annual fair is especially important at a 
time when there is an ever-increasing 
awareness of the need for expanding 
markets abroad for U.S. products. 

The Sixth Annual World Trade Fair 
will open on May 11, 1962. Sponsored 
by the New York City Department of 
Commerce and Public Events, the fair is 
the largest in the Western Hemisphere 
and brings together peoples and ideas 
from more than 70 countries throughout 
the world. 
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During times of international tension, 
trade fairs not only provide an oppor- 
tunity for business and industry to ex- 
hibit their wares but also assist in bridg- 
ing the gaps between nations. Smoother 
and more harmonious economic rela- 
tions among all areas of the globe can- 
not help but be a major factor in achiev- 
ing permanent peace. 

President Kennedy has said: 

I strongly believe that trade fairs, where 
new products are on view and where tech- 
nical experience can be exchanged, are a 
positive force for greater international un- 
derstanding and for betterment of our lives. 


For the first time the fair will have an 
export section devoted to goods and serv- 
ices of American manufacturers who 
wish to sell in foreign markets. 

Thousands of businessmen from 
abroad attend and participate in this 
U.S. World Trade Fair each year. Thus 
the 1962 fair will display to these inter- 
national visitors many American prod- 
ucts designed for sale abroad. 

Expansion in our export trade is of 
especial importance to the United States 
today. To quote from the President's 
Economic Report to Congress on Janu- 
ary 22, 1962: 

Persistent international payments deficits 
and gold outflows have made the balance of 
payments a critical problem of economic 
policy. We must attain a balance in our 
international transactions which permits us 
to meet heavy obligations abroad for the 
security and development of the free world, 
without continued depletion of our gold re- 
serves or excessive accumulation of short- 
term dollar liabilities to foreigners. To in- 
crease our exports is a task of highest 
priority. 

Expansion in our export trade, upon 
which at least 6 million U.S. jobs depend, 
is also vital from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic growth. And economic growth is 
necessary for the health of our domestic 
economy and for the fulfillment of our 
international commitments as leader of 
the free world. 

The World Trade Fair is important 
likewise in promoting tourism in the 
United States. With New York City as 
the focal point, there are in addition 
many other places of interest in this 
part of the New World, which our inter- 
national guests will undoubtedly wish to 
visit. 

I am pleased that New York City is 
contributing to the implementation of 
our international trade policy through 
sponsorship of the U.S. World Trade 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this joint resolution. An in- 
vitation from the President of the United 
States to other nations to participate 
will contribute greatly to the exchange 
of ideas, the development of our export 
trade, and greater international under- 
standing. 


AMENDMENT TO SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION ACT 
Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Small Business Act in such a man- 
ner that will improve the awarding and 
servicing of Federal contracts for Fed- 
eral construction, maintenance and 
repair. 

I feel confident that the provisions of 
my bill will go a long way toward 
strengthening the public interest in the 
awarding of Government construction 
contracts. At the same time, I feel very 
strongly that the principle of protecting 
the small businessman, to which we are 
all devoted, will be safeguarded. 

My bill in effect would require that 
all contracts for construction of new 
Government buildings, as well as main- 
tenance and repair of Government build- 
ings, be awarded on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding. The historic tradition 
of Government contracts going to the 
lowest qualified bidder is as old as this 
Republic. I do not believe that we can 
afford to depart from this principle, even 
though other considerations might be 
compelling. 

In recent years in our efforts to aid 
the small businessman, we have devel- 
oped what is called a small business set- 
aside in Government construction. This, 
in my judgment, has resulted in many 
abuses. 

In numerous instances bids for con- 
struction and repair have not gone to 
the lowest bidder. Also there is serious 
question as to the advisability of these 
small business set-asides because of the 
impact that they have had on collective 
bargaining in the building and construc- 
tion industry. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the House know, the building 
construction industry has a unique char- 
acter in matters of labor-management 
relations. Because of the highly fluc- 
tuating conditions that exist in building 
construction, collective bargaining can- 
not be maintained on the basis of in- 
dividual job projects. Stable labor re- 
lations are possible in this industry only 
because contractors and associations of 
contractors have been enabled by Fed- 
eral statute to enter into labor agree- 
ments with the building trades unions 
to cover jobs that are now in progress 
as well as jobs that might take place 
in the future. In this respect, this in- 
dustry is unique and the statutes which 
regulate it are unique. It seems to me 
that the small business set-aside creates 
exactly the same problem in its appli- 
cation to Government construction. It 
is to correct this problem that I have 
introduced this legislation. The nature 
of the building construction industry is 
such that the overwhelming majority of 
it is already performed by small busi- 
nessmen who bid on and are awarded 
subcontracts from prime contractors. 
When adequate figures are provided, I 
am certain that they will demonstrate 
that a large percentage of all Govern- 
ment construction has always been per- 
formed by small firms with a few 
employees. 

As well as protecting the interests of 
small business in Government construc- 
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tion, my bill, as I have said, will require 
that the Government will have the ad- 
vantage of the lowest dollar bid on every 
construction job. There cannot be a 
monopoly in the construction industry 
so long as competitive bidding is insisted 
upon. As a matter of fact, the only 
protection that the public has against 
monopoly in construction is competitive 
bidding. The very nature of monopoly 
is fixed prices and any departure from 
competitive bidding in Government con- 
tracts for construction is a long step in 
the direction of monopoly. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 358) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith to the Congress 
copies of trade agreements with the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, the United 
Kingdom, Norway, and Sweden, includ- 
ing schedules which my duly appointed 
representatives signed on behalf of the 
United States on March 5 and March 7, 
1962. 

Section 4(a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 requires that I re- 
port to the Congress on those instances 
in which I have departed from the peril 
point findings of the Tariff Commission. 
Annex A, attached to this message, lists 
and gives the reasons for the instances 
in which I decided, in the interest of con- 
cluding trade agreements advantageous 
to the United States during the Geneva 
Tariff Conference, to accord tariff con- 
cessions going below the levels found by 
the Tariff Commission, 

At this time, when the Congress is 
considering a major new trade law, I 
wish to provide a detailed account of 
the circumstances in which I instructed 
our negotiators to make such conces- 
sions. 

Most of these concessions were ne- 
gotiated with the European Economic 
Community. When the so-called Dillon 
round, or, the phase for new reciprocal 
concessions, of the Geneva Conference 
opened on May 29, 1961, the EEC offered 
concessions following along the lines of 
its decision of a year earlier to reduce 
industrial tariffs across the board by 20 
percent, a decision that was conditional 
on reciprocal concessions from other na- 
tions, and especially the United States. 
The EEC offers involved concessions 
affecting American exports to the EEC 
countries amounting, on the basis of 1958 
figures, to $846 million. Of this total, 
$422 million represented exports on 
which the United States had asked for 
concessions, $337 million being offered 
in the name of the United States as the 
principal supplier, and the remaining 
$85 million in the name of third coun- 
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tries from which the United States would 
also receive substantial benefits. 

It was the American negotiating ob- 
jective to take advantage of the initial 
EEC offers and also to seek additional 
concessions. We were being offered 
tariff reductions having large potential 
value to our export trade. Furthermore, 
the emerging European community was 
proposing to take a first long step toward 
making its trade policy an ou’ ward look- 
ing one. Our interest was to assure that 
we obtain these new opportunities for our 
exporters and, in the process, that we 
help to mold the EEC's external trade 
policy along liberal lines. 

Our negotiators, however, were griev- 
ously short of bargaining power. The 
instructions under which they were au- 
thorized to proceed fell well short of 
matching even the initial offers of the 
EEC. The EEC offer to reduce indus- 
trial common tariff rates by 20 percent 
directly affected U.S. trade of $846 mil- 
lion (1958) and was responsive to about 
60 percent of our requests to the EEC 
for tariff concessions. In contrast, our 
offers consisted of: 

(a) $41 million of offers to bind rates 
of duty at present levels; 

(b) $90 million of offers of duty re- 
ductions requested by the EEC (about 
20 percent of total EEC requests) ; and 

(c) $396 million of offers involving 
duty reductions not requested by the 
EEC. 

The manner in which the United 
States came to this negotiating position 
is important for an understanding of the 
trade agreements just concluded and for 
its bearing upon the new trade legislation 
that I have recommended to the Con- 
gress. 

Prior to the Geneva Conference, the 
EEC had filed requests with the United 
States for concessions accounting for a 
trade volume in 1958 of $451 million. 
Our interagency screening process elim- 
inated from the original “public list” a 
number of articles, concessions on which 
would have been responsive to requests 
from the EEC. The trade volume in- 
volved was $128 million. These articles 
were those on which tariff concessions, 
in the judgment of the interagency com- 
mittee, might give rise to serious com- 
petitive problems for American 
industries. 

Under section 3(a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the Tariff Commission was 
then required to study further the list 
of potential concessions approved by the 
interagency committee and to establish 
“peril points” for each article included. 

The Commission found that of the 
concessions asked by the EEC, articles 
having a trade volume of $220 million 
could not be made the subjects of down- 
ward tariff adjustments without causing 
or threatening to cause serious injury 
to the domestic industries concerned. 
Coverage of the EEC request list was 
thus reduced to $103 million, less than 
one-fourth of the list. The Commission 
made the same finding on articles having 
a trade volume of $113 million among 
items not on the EEC request list but 
which the interagency committee had 
selected in order to strengthen the U.S. 
negotiating position. 
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I believe that we must recognize that 
under the law the Tariff Commission was 
required to make hasty predictions as to 
future market conditions for thousands 
of individual articles. These predictions 
were necessarily superficial. Even if 
there had been available, and there was 
not, a full range of data for production, 
trade and prices on all these articles, 
the Commission’s task was a highly 
speculative one. This was particularly 
true with regard to items exported from 
the Common Market countries. These 
countries are going through revolution- 
ary changes in their trade patterns, at- 
tendant upon the development of a new 
internal market of unprecedented pro- 
portions. In some cases, products which 
were previously available for export to 
other countries will find their future 
markets within the area. In other cases, 
products which had not previously been 
exported will appear as new export 
specialities. 

In this situation, given the tenor of 
the provisions under which it operated, 
the Commission understandably re- 
solved any doubts by establishing peril 
points on the products concerned at 
the existing tariff level. Peril points 
were found at the existing rate of duty 
on a range of articles, for a large num- 
ber of which the maintenance of exist- 
ing tariffs clearly was unimportant. In 
many instances tariff reductions of even 
a few percentage points were precluded. 
In others peril points were found at ex- 
isting duty levels for specialty commodi- 
ties not competitive with domestic pro- 
duction. Similarly, peril points at the 
existing duty level were set for basket 
categories of many items even though 
the situation as between items in the 
category might differ markedly. Tariff 
reductions were precluded in cases where 
imports represented only a minor frac- 
tion of domestic consumption. The re- 
sult. was to give our delegation at Ge- 
neva a very limited bargaining package 
and minimum room for negotiating 
maneuver. 

It was with many misgivings, there- 
fore, that I had authorized our delega- 
tion in Geneva to make a counteroffer 
to the EEC along the lines of the out- 
standing instruction. This original in- 
struction scrupulously avoided any offers 
of reductions below peril point findings 
of the Tariff Commission. 

The response of the EEC was to an- 
nounce a withdrawal and reconsidera- 
tion of its offer. The six EEC nations 
indicated they were not prepared to con- 
clude an agreement on the basis we had 
proposed and that they would have to 
withdraw the concessions that had been 
offered because of the gross disparity 
between our offers and theirs. It was 
clear that we were faced with a po- 
tentially irretrievable situation. If the 
EEC had decided to abandon its across- 
the-board proposal, it would have been 
necessary to obtain unanimity among the 
six member nations to maintain on an 
item-by-item basis some of the elements 
of the original offer. This was not pos- 
sible. To adhere to our original posi- 
tion would have been to reject the EEC 
proposal. 

The loss to our export trade from 
such a sequence of events would have 
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been substantial, for we stood to gain 
most from the EEC offer. Far more im- 
portant would have been the long-term 
consequences of our action. The EEC 
necessarily looked to the United States, 
the world’s greatest trading Nation, 
for a sufficient measure of reciprocity 
to enable it to carry through its pro- 
visional decision to reduce the common 
external tariff of the Community. If 
that decision had been withdrawn, the 
road would have been opened wide to 
the formation of a number of trading 
blocs in the free world set off from one 
another by high barriers to trade. 

We could not permit this to happen. 

Accordingly, after months of negotia- 
tion and when no other recourse was 
available to save the situation, I au- 
thorized our Geneva delegation to offer 
new concessions on a number of items 
at gates below peril point findings. In 
selecting these articles, two criteria were 
used: their potential value in obtaining 
or maintaining concessions from our ne- 
gotiating partners, principally the EEC, 
and the extent of the competitive adjust- 
ment likely to be place on American 
industry by tariff concessions. 

In taking this step, we avoided the 
collapse of the Geneva talks and we held 
open the way to a future of economic 
cooperation, not separation, between the 
two common markets, the one in West- 
ern Europe, the other the United States. 

Our action salvaged and revived the 
Geneva Conference. It did not involve 
serious competitive risks for American 
industry. We granted concessions to the 
EEC at rates below peril points on arti- 
cles having a 1958 trade value of $76 mil- 
lion. Apart from such concessions to 
the EEC, we also made concessions of 
this character to the United Kingdom on 
items having a trade volume of $7 mil- 
lion. (Co-offers of concessions on four 
items, contingent upon confirmation of 
the same concessions to the EEC, were 
made to Norway and/or Sweden. ‘These 
were in the amount of $437,000.) 

The total of our concessions, indeed, 
would not in itself have been sufficient 
to recover our position. The EEC, how- 
ever, was acutely aware of the limitations 
under which the United States was ne- 
gotiating. Within the Community, the 
forces favoring a liberal trading policy 
were greatly strengthened by the evi- 
dence that we were serious about bar- 
gaining down trade barriers. Once we 
had made our move, this phase of the 
negotiations proceeded expeditiously to 
a conclusion. That conclusion was 
highly advantageous to the United 
States. 

The EEC maintained most of its 
across-the-board offers on industrial 
products. The only significant excep- 
tion was in the field of chemicals, an area 
where, because the offers by the United 
States represented only $24 million of 
trade, the EEC cut back its offers to the 
United States from $172 million to $93 
million; 

The EEC added to its initial offers con- 
cessions involving trade of $100 million 
in the previously excepted agricultural 
chapters and another $33 million of for- 
merly reserved automobile parts, and on 
miscellaneous commodities accounting 
for another $5 million of trade; 
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Finally, the successful conclusion of 
the United States-EEC negotiations 
opened the way for negotiations between 
third countries and the EEC, which had 
been marking time awaiting their out- 
come. From the resulting negotiations 
of others with the EEC, U.S. exports 
stand to receive substantial additional 
benefits because of our right to such 
concessions. 

The United States thus can take satis- 
faction from the outcome of the Geneva 
negotiations. We advanced our trading 
interests and we maintained progress 
toward economic cooperation within the 
Western World. But these accomplish- 
ments were made, in large part, in spite 
of hampering features of the trade 
agreements law. And we had the suf- 
ferance of our major trading partners. 

We cannot be expected to bargain ef- 
fectively in the future under the limita- 
tions of the present law. If we are to 
lead, as we must, we must have the 
means for the exercise of leadership. 
The Trade Expansion Act which I have 
recommended to the Congress will pro- 
vide these means. 

In an accompanying message, I am 
reporting to the Congress under section 
4(a) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 on the disposition of the 
cases in which the Tariff Commission in 
1960 found peril points higher than the 
existing rate of duty. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, March 7, 1962. 


REPORT ON REDUCTIONS MADE AT 
THE 1960-62 TARIFF CONFER- 
ENCE—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 357) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This report, supplementing my report 
on reductions made at the 1960-62 Tariff 
Conference in excess of peril-point find- 
ings, is further in compliance with sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951. 

During the usual peril-point investi- 
gation of the items included in the public 
notice issued in connection with the 
negotiations, the Tariff Commission 
found that the peril point was higher 
than the present rate on nine widely 
varied products. The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958 provides that in 
such instances the Tariff Commission 
must institute an immediate escape- 
clause investigation with respect to the 
articles involved. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission undertook the required investi- 
gations with the following results: 

(1) On baseball and softball gloves, 
ceramic mosaic tile, and sheet glass, the 
Commission recommended to me that 
existing duties be increased. 

(2) On tennis rackets and creeping 
red fescue seed, the Commission termi- 
nated the investigations without recom- 
mendation. 
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(3) On ultramarine blue, rolled glass, 
plastic raincoats, and cellulose fllaments, 
the Commission found that increases in 
the duties were not necessary. 

The law provides that, if the President 
does not negotiate the increase of duty 
indicated by the Commission's peril- 
point findings, he shall report his rea- 
sons therefore to the Congress. 

This is to advise that no such in- 
creases in duty were negotiated at the 
1960-62 Conference. The recitation of 
the Tariff Commission's further investi- 
gation of these nine cases, as above 
given, suggests why the negotiation of 
higher rates was not undertaken. In six 
of the nine cases the Tariff Commission, 
upon a fuller study of the facts than 
had been possible during its peril-point 
investigation, did not recommend an in- 
erease in duty. In the other three, I 
was not satisfied that all of the appli- 
cable facts had been fully canvassed in 
the Commission’s subsequent investiga- 
tions; consideration of the appropriate 
rate of duty was consequently still pend- 
ing as of the time our negotiations at the 
1960-61 Conference were being com- 
pleted. I now have supplementary re- 
ports of the Tariff Commission before 
me. My decision on the three cases is 
pending. 

I append a list defining more precisely 
the nine commodities mentioned above. 

: JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, March 7, 1962. 


SPOTLIGHT ON MOSCOW’S IM- 
PERIO-COLONIALISM: A SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include certain inserts, 
editorials, letters, and statements. ’ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, precisely 
a year ago this week I submitted the 
original measure, H. Res. 211, calling 
for a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. As you are well aware, in the 
past year there has been a growing de- 
mand in this country for the creation of 
such a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. Taken alone, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of 1961 is replete with 
supporting letters, addresses, and docu- 
mented material substantiating the 
broad base of this popular demand. This 
has continued for the past 2 months. 
In the interval between the sessions of 
the 87th Congress the support for such 
a committee was persistent and una- 
bated. It is now on the increase again, 
seeking an early favorable considera- 
tion by the Rules Committee. 

It has been difficult for many of us 
here to explain to people back home why 
this vital measure was not given favor- 
able consideration last year. A whole 
array of persuasive arguments and rea- 
sons has been offered to justify the for- 
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mation of such a sorely needed commit- 
tee. We have still to 


wasted in our striving to achieve that 
very objective which Ambassador Stev- 
enson called for in the United Nations 
last November. And that is fixing a 
spotlight on Moscow's colonial empire. 
STEVENSON’S U.N. LETTER ON THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

The communication sent last August 
by Secretary of State Rusk to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee was a most unfortunate one. 
Among other things it served to delay a 
favorable consideration of the many 
resolutions submitted to establish a Spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. However, the position described 
in the letter to which the Secretary af- 
fixed his signature has been more than 
adequately redressed by the text of the 
letter circulated by our U.N. Ambassador 
in the United Nations on November 25, 
1961. The Ambassador’s call for spot- 
lighting world attention on Moscow’s 
imperio-colonialism can best be answered 
by a continuous day-to-day operation 
which only a Special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations can satisfactorily 
perform, If we are serious in producing 
this necessary spotlight on Moscow’s 
colonial empire, then obviously sporadic 
statements and disclosures will not do. 

Mr. Speaker, in reconsidering this 
basically important proposal, I respect- 
fully urge every Member to read care- 
fully the unprecedented statement issued 
by Ambassador Stevenson. It provides 
the essential outlines of the detailed 
work that a special committee would 
undertake for the benefit of our people 
and our evolving foreign policy toward 
the Soviet Union. What we have been 
developing in addresses and writings for 
the past year receives substantial con- 
firmation and blessing in this unique 
statement. Because of its enormous 
value for our wise determination of the 
Captive Nations Committee proposal, I 
request that the text of the Stevenson 
letter be appended at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 211 


To satisfy the persistent inquiries 
made on our proposal, I should like to 
resubmit here the complete text of my 
resolution, House Resolution 211, de- 
signed to establish a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations: 

H. Res. 211 


Whereas on the issue of colonialism the 
blatant hypocrisy of imperialist Moscow has 
not been adequately exposed by us in the 
United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas two Presidential proclamations 
designating Captive Nations Week summon 
the American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to recom- 
mit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive 
nations”; and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
first anniversary of Captive Nations Week 
clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again 
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during the observance of Captive Nations 
Week in 1960, Moscow displayed to the world 
its profound fear of growing free world 
knowledge of and interest in all of the 
captive nations, and particularly the occu- 
pied non-Russian colonies within the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy, and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, 
history, and demography, the now famous 
U-2 plane flew mostly over captive non- 
Russian territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to 
win the psychopolitical cold war by assem- 
bling and forthrightly utilizing an the truths 
and facts pertaining to the enslaved condi- 
tion of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Vietnam, and other subjugated na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the tening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of 
the fate of these occupied and captive non- 
Russian nations would also give encourage- 
ment to latent liberal elements in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic— 
which contains Russia itself—and would 
help bring to the oppressed Russian people 
their overdue independence from centuries- 
long authoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow's worldwide prop- 
aganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow's totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in total- 
istic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bringing into ques- 
tion Moscow’s legalistic pretensions of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states” 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
subject to examination under the light of 
morally founded legal principles and polit- 
ical, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week 
resolution and the two Presidential procla- 
mations it is in our own strategic interest 
and that of the nontotalitarian free world to 
undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same po- 
litical party and of whom five shall be mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
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be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. In the absence of the chairman, 
the vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct an 
inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which includes those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of the 
Russian people, with particular reference to 
the moral and legal status of Red totalitarian 
control over them, facts concerning condi- 
tions existing in these nations, and means 
by which the United States can assist them 
by peaceful processes in their present plight 
and in their aspiration to regain their na- 
tional and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such in- 
terim reports to the House of Representa- 
tives as it deems proper, and shall make its 
first comprehensive report of the results of 
its inquiry and study, together with its 
recommendations, not later than January 31, 
1962. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times 
within or outside the United States to hold 
such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
ants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 


SOME SALIENT REASONS FOR PASSAGE OF HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 211 


Mr. Speaker, as indicated, many fac- 
tually based arguments have been ad- 
vanced in favor of the passage of House 
Resolution 211. In order to refresh our 
memories, I should like to review some 
of the more salient reasons here: 

First. As to the pressing need for spot- 
lighting Moscow’s colonial empire, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in two proclamations 
on Captive Nations Week, summoned the 
American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to 
recommit themselves to the support of 
the just aspirations of the people of 
those captive nations.” 

Second. Reinforcing this early expres- 
sion, President Kennedy, in answer to a 
question raised on this subject during 
the presidential campaign, said: 

I am, of course, in agreement with the 
Presidential proclamations. The captive na- 
tions should be studied intensively. If a 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations is the best way to insure such 
popular study, I would naturally not be op- 
posed to it. 


We are modestly seeking a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. 

Third. There is a hazardous gap in our 
official and private facilities as concerns 
this n task of studying systemat- 
ically, objectively, and continuously all 
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of the captive nations, especially those 
in the U.S.S.R. Nowhere is there any 
agency, public or private, performing 
this essential task. Again, intermittent 
official statements and occasional studies 
on some captive nations fall desperately 
short of what is urgently needed. 

Fourth. Passage of House Resolution 
211 would be the first concrete imple- 
mentation of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, passed by Congress in 1959. 
The fearful reaction of Moscow to this 
resolution shall never be forgotten. We 
can show now that we meant what we 
resolved then. As shown at the recent 
22d Communist Party Congress, Khru- 
shchey still nurtures a profound fear of 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. 

Fifth. House Resolution 211 is realis- 
tically based on the aggregative concept 
of the captive nations—meaning those 
inside the U.S.S.R. as well as outside, in 
Asia as well as in Eastern Eprope. It 
emphasizes the strategic importance— 
indeed, the primary strategic value—ot 
all these nations for peace and also for 
cold and hot war purposes. Signifi- 
cantly, the Stevenson statement is 
founded on the same concept. The posi- 
tive side of this concept is indivisible 
freedom. 

Sixth. As advocates of freedom every- 
where, we must always realize that the 
cold war is not just between Moscow’s 
totalitarian empire and the free world, 
but also and essentially between the 
captive peoples and the imposed puppet 
governments. Jouse Resolution 211 is 
based on-this realization, and its passage 
would provide the necessary and prudent 
leverage for the captive nations in their 
cold war against colonial Russian domi- 
nation. 

Seventh. The studies, facts, and truths 
educed by a special committee would 
give the constant lie to the propa- 
gandized and overblown Russian image, 
particularly in the underdeveloped areas 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
They would bring into proper perspec- 
tive the bluff and inflatedness of com- 
peting Red Chinese imperialism. 

Eighth. Such a committee, engaged 
in continuous work based on the aggre- 
gative captive nations concept, would be- 
come a rich reservoir of new dimensions 
of thought, of new and fresh ideas, of 
solid and grounded recommendations 
for positive and constructive action 
against the traditional imperialism and 
colonialism of Moscow. Its meticulous 
studies would be the necessary fill-in for 
the outlines depicted in the remarkable 
Stevenson statement. 

Ninth. The existence of such a com- 
mittee would be a permanent reminder 
to Khrushchev that we do not now nor 
shall we ever write off the captive na- 
tions. This committee would give con- 
crete evidence to the position expressed 
by the President in his state of the Union 
message: 

We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the East- 
ern European peoples. 

And to this I would add the captive peo- 
ples of Asia. 


Tenth. With the third anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week observance al- 
ready under preparation, the House can 
take the lead in making this year’s ob- 
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servance a still more successful one by 
creating this Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. The vital and basic sub- 
ject of the captive nations in the aggre- 
gate perhaps deserves the resources of a 
joint committee and also the steadfast 
attention of a Cabinet officer, but we 
can take this first step to insure that the 
subject will receive adequate and con- 
tinuous attention in the troublesome 
days ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, as we scan the captive 
world from the Danube to the Pacific, it 
is quite evident that the problems of 
Moscow and its puppets are on the in- 
crease. The problems of Red China are 
the worst ever. The growth and magni- 
tude of these problems signalize our op- 
portunity to magnify them further by 
concentrating on all of the captive na- 
tions and people. This Congress has the 
chance to seize this opportunity in the 
interests of our national security, in the 
interest of freedom throughout the en- 
tire Red totalitarian empire. 

Time, indeed, is on our side, on the side 
of freedom. But if we are to win, we 
cannot afford to waste this time. We 
must use it to our advantage. And one 
of the most beneficial uses of this time, 
now, is to launch a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, in further support of the 
ideas underlying the proposal on a Spe- 
cial Committee of the Captive Nations, 
I ask that the following material be 
published in the Recorp at this point: 
The full text of Ambassador Stevenson’s 
letter in the United Nations on Novem- 
ber 25, 1961; the New York Herald Trib- 
une report of November 28, 1961, on 
“United States Calls Reds’ Empire Bar- 
baric”; a congratulatory letter dated 
December 5, 1961, and addressed to Am- 
bassador Stevenson by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee and also the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica; an editorial on “Let’s Liquidate 
Biggest Colonial Empire” in the October 
17, 1961, issue of the Buffalo Courier Ex- 
press; and an address on “A History of 
Communist Aggression” in the Septem- 
ber 15, 1961, issue of Vital Speeches of 
the Day. 

COMMENTS BY THE U.S. DELEGATION ON THE 
SOVIET MEMORANDUM CIRCULATED as DOCU- 
MENT A-4889 
The U.S. delegation regrets that the Soviet 

Union has been unable to resist utilizing 

the United Nations forum to attack a num- 

ber of member states in the most outrageous 
and misleading terms, Under the circum- 
stances, however, the United States now has 
no choice but to reply, even though we had 
hoped to be able to continue to keep the 
cold war out of the colonialism debates 
during the current session. 

ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

The United Nations was created to re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small. 
Anything which derogates from the inherent 
rights of mankind and of nations is a 
proper—and even  essential—subject for 
study and discussion by the General As- 
sembly. The relationship between peoples 
and nations which we have come to call 
colonialism or by its variants—neocolonial- 
ism or imperialism—can constitute a denial 
of the rights of the individual, and of the 
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principle of self-determination and as such 
has frequently been the subject of our 
deliberations, 

Since the formation of our Organization, 
the world community has devoted much of 
its time, talent, and energy to the search for 
a solution to the more pressing colonial prob- 
Jems in the world. The Fourth Committee 
of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Committee on Informa- 
tion From Non-Self-Governing Territories 
have debated and made useful recommenda- 
tions on a multitude of specific and general 
colonial problems. Other problems have 
arisen and have been discussed by other com- 
mittees and United Nations organs. 

Only a hostile propagandist could main- 
tain that the United Nations has not done 
useful work in this field. Through care- 
ful, detailed study and sound recommenda- 
tions on specific issues, the General Assem- 
bly and other United Nations organs have 
facilitated the movement of one people after 
another to full and untrammeled independ- 
ence, 

We have seen the evidence of this develop- 
ment in the most concrete and meaningful 
terms; in the form of our membership, 
which has now more than doubled in the 
short lifetime of our Organization. 

This hopeful evolution should not be cited 
to disguise the fact that much remains to 
be done in the colonial and related human 
rights fields. There are some cases where 
repeated admonitions by the General Assem- 
bly have proved unavailing. A number of 
items in this general area have remained on 
our agenda from year to year to serve as a 
concrete indication of our failure to find 
solutions, 

But we should not despair of our ability 
to find the answers to those problems. 
There are many difficult items on the agenda 
of the 16th session of the General Assembly; 
others will be inscribed in years to come. 
With patience, good will, and skill we will 
be able to solve them all in good time. 


U.S. POSITION ON COLONIALISM 


The United States is against colonialism— 
wherever and whenever it occurs. 

As a nation, we believe that man—a phys- 
ical, intellectual, and spiritual being, not 
an economic animal—has individual rights, 
divinely bestowed, limited only by the ob- 
ligation to avoid infringement upon the 
equal rights of others, 

We do not claim perfection in our own 
society and in our own lives, only that we 
seek it honestly and that the direction we 
take is always that of greater liberty. 

We believe that justice, decency, and lib- 
erty, in an orderly society, are concepts 
which have raised man above the beasts of 
the field; to deny any person the oppor- 
tunity to live under their shelter is a crime 
against all humanity. 

Our Republic is the product of the first 
successful revolution against colonialism in 
modern times. Our people, drawn from all 
the nations of the world, have come to these 
shores in the search for freedom and oppor- 
tunity in a progressive society. We have 
never forgotten either our origins or the na- 
ture of the world we live in. 

As President Kennedy said in his inaugu- 
ral address: 

“We dare not forget today that we are 
the heirs of that first Revolution. Let the 
word go forth from this time and place, to 
friend and foe alike, that the torch has 
been passed to a new generation of Ameri- 
cans—born in this century, tempered by 
war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage—and unwill- 
ing to witness or permit the slow undoing 
of those human rights to which this Na- 
tion has always been committed, and to 
which we are committed today at home and 
around the world. 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
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bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and success of liberty. 


SOVIET ALLEGATIONS AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES 


In its frenetic effort to cover up its own 
dismal record in the field of colonialism and 
human rights, the Soviet Union has leveled 
two principal charges against the United 
States: (1) The United States is allied with 
colonialists and finances colonialist wars; 
and (2) the United States is itself a colo- 
nial power. The answer to both charges, 
for those willing to see the truth, is simple. 

The United States is unalterably opposed 
to all wars, including of course colonialist 
wars. We are not now and we shall never 
become allied with any nation for the pur- 
pose of planning, financing or waging colo- 
nial wars. The military alliances we have 
formed with others serve no aggressive aims; 
they are defensive alliances created in fact 
as a shield and a deterrent to those who 
would not shrink from the use of force to 
impose their new brand of colonialist rule 
on other peoples and territories. 

Secondly, we would hold no people against 
its will. We are prepared to take the neces- 
sary measures to consult any or all of the 
approximately 100,000 people whose destinies 
ere still associated with ours any time they 
request it. The people of Puerto Rico are 
fully self-governing, as the General Assem- 
bly has found after careful examination, 
enjoy the status of American citizens, and 
are free to request a change of status at any 
time. The remaining territories for which 
the United States exercises sovereignty are in 
the process of becoming self-governing. 

The U.S. position is that “the subjection 
of peoples to alien subjugation, domination 
and exploitation constitutes a denial of 
fundamental human rights, is contrary to 
the Charter of the United Nations and is an 
impediment to the promotion of world peace 
and cooperation.” This is the language of 
Bandung; it is also the language of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in resolution 1514(XV) on 
the granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples. But there is a higher 
authority and a more definitive formulation. 

The Charter declares in effect that on 
every nation in possession of foreign terri- 
tories, there rests the responsibility to assist 
the peoples of these areas “in the progressive 
development of their free political institu- 
tions” so that ultimately they can validly 
choose for themselves their permanent politi- 
cal status. 

We have and we will continue to abide by 
the Charter. 


THE SOVIET RECORD OF IMPERIALISM 


But the question remains why the Soviet 
Union decided to launch such a reckless 
attack on those countries which oppose its 
drive for world conquest at this time. Every 
outstanding colonial question of real sub- 
stance is to be found on the agenda of this 
session of the General Assembly. There are 
two major items on the agenda of the 
plenary alone which will make it possible 
to discuss all aspects of the general problem. 

Why has the Soviet Union twice in the 
last 2 years attempted to seize the initiative 
on the colonial issue from the new states of 
Africa and Asia? Why has the Soviet Union 
attempted to inject East-West differences in- 
to the complicated and difficult north-south 
problems, thereby making it less likely that 
we will be able to find realistic and mean- 
ingful solutions? Why has the Soviet Union 
sought to distract the General Assembly 
from the tried and true procedures it has 
followed for 15 years with such marked suc- 
cess, substituting a war of words for de- 
tailed discussion and specific recommenda- 
tions of individual territories and problems? 

There are at least two answers: 

First, the Soviet Union does not wish the 
United Nations to operate successfully in 
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this or any other field. The Soviet Union is 
fearful that the solution of outstanding 
colonia! problems involving the West will 
impel the United Nations to focus attention 
on the situation in the vast Soviet empire. 

Moreover, in the past 15 years, as the 
process of self-determination in the ex- 
colonial areas of Asia and Africa was rapidly 
expanding the world community of free and 
independent nations, the contrary process 
was taking place within the periphery of 
the Soviet Union. Wherever the influence 
of the Soviet armed forces could be brought 
to bear, independent countries, many of 
which had just been liberated from Hitler’s 
terror, were absorbed and their national 
aspirations savagely repressed by a state bent 
on the eradication of the national identity 
of all peoples within the Soviet domain. 

This indicates the second wellspring of 
Soviet interest in the colonial question in 
the United Nations. The Soviet memoran- 
dum and initiative is a diversionary move; 
an attempt to prevent the world organiza- 
tion from focusing on the serious depriva- 
tions of human rights in the Soviet world. 

Many criteria have been developed over 
the years to determine whether or not a 
particular situation falls into the colonial 
category. Surely the key, however, is the 
absence of self-determination for the de- 
pendent peoples concerned. 

Because the world cannot long remain 
half slave and half free, the United States 
expects the United Nations will focus its 
attention as carefully on the colonialism of 
the Soviet Union as it does on that of Por- 
tugal or any other nation. For if the Soviet 
Union comes to believe it can enforce a 
double standard in the world with complete 
impunity, no country in the world will be 
safe. 

The record speaks for itself. 
SELF-DETERMINATION IN THE SOVIET EMPIRE 


We are told that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union enjoy the right of self-determination. 
Indeed, the Soviet regime at its inception 
issued a declaration of rights which pro- 
claimed “the right of the nations of Russia 
to free self-determination, including the 
right to secede and form independent 
states.” 

How did this “right” work in practice? 
An independent Ukrainian Republic was 

by the Bolsheviks in 1917, but in 
1917 they established a rival Republic in 
Kharkov. In July 1923, with the help of 
the Red army, a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic was established and incorporated 
into the U.S.S.R. In 1920, the independent 
Republic of Azerbaidzhan was invaded by 
the Red army and a Soviet Socialist Re- 
public was proclaimed, In the same year, 
the Khanate of Khiva was invaded by the 
Red army and a puppet Soviet People’s Re- 
public of Khorezm was established. With 
the conquest of Khiva, the approaches to its 
neighbor, the Emirata of Bokhara, were 
opened to the Soviet forces which invaded 
it in September 1920. In 1918, Armenia 
declared its independence from Russia and 
a mandate offered to the U.S. Government 
was refused by President Wilson. In 1920, 
the Soviet Army invaded, and Armenian in- 
dependence, so long awaited, was snuffed 
out. In 1921, the Red army came to the aid 
of Communists rebelling against the inde- 
pendent state of Georgia and installed a 
Soviet regime. 

This process inexorably continued. Char- 
acteristically, the Soviets took advantage of 
the turmoil and upheaval of the Second 
World War to continue the process of colo- 
nial subjugation at the expense of its neigh- 
bors. The Soviets’ territorial aggrandize- 
ment included the Karelian Province and 
other parts of Finland and the eastern prov- 
inces of Poland, the Rumanian provinces of 
Bessarabia and Bukovina, the independent 
states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the 
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Koenigsberg area, slices of Czechoslovakia, 
South Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, and 
Tanna Tuva. 

These are outright annexations of terri- 
tories whose peoples are as enamored of 
freedom and as fully entitled to their rights 
as are the people of Africa, Asia and the 
Americas. But there is another category of 
Soviet colonial territory, where neocolonial- 
ism in a form never dreamed of in other 
parts of the world is practiced, 


SOVIET COLONIAL PRACTICES 


The Soviet system of coping with disaf- 
fected populations in Soviet colonies is sim- 
ple and effective, but shocking in the 20th 
century. During the war, the Soviets de- 
ported entire ethnic groups to the East, fear- 
ful that they would use the occasion to fight 
for their independence. These groups in- 
cluded the Volga Germans (405,000), the 
Crimean Tatars (259,000), the Kalmucks of 
the northwestern Caspian area (130,000), the 
Ingush (74,000). These deportations were 
admitted by Chairman Khrushchev in his 
secret speech before the Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In 
1957, the Supreme Soviet, apparently in rec- 
ognition of the crime committed against 
humanity, belatedly decreed the rehabilita- 
tion and eventual return of the remnants of 
some of these ethnic groups. 

Even more shocking was the series of 
deportations undertaken by the Soviets 
following their ruthless subjugation of the 
independent nations of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, In June of 1941, more than 
200,000 persons were deported from the Baltic 
States, and the total now approaches 700,000. 

As another indication of the fate of an- 
nexed ethnic groups in the Soviet Union, the 
case of the Kazakhs is instructive. The 
Moslem Kazakhs are the largest Asian na- 
tion subject to the colonial rule of Soviet 
Russia. In 1920, the Soviet census listed 
3,968,289 Kazakhs. In 1939, their numbers 
had dwindled to 3,098,164. They comprised 
less than 30 percent of the population in 
what Mr. Khrushchev describes as their na- 
tional republic. This suggests the human 
costs—to national groups—of the material 
advances which he claims. 

Following the Second World War, whole 
nations and peoples were swallowed up be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in violation of agree- 
ments and without a free vote of the peo- 
ples concerned. These included Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
then Czechoslovakia in coups d'etat. The 
German and Korean people, divided as the 
result of the war, were held from unity by 
the failure of the Soviet Union to live up 
to the agreements it had signed and to per- 
mit the self-determination of these peoples 
through free elections. Vietnam was divided 
as the result of later expansionism by Com- 
munist subversion and military expansion. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


The disgrace, barbarity, and savagery—to 
cite the words used by Chairman Khru- 
shchevy—of Soviet imperialist rule is indi- 
cated by the never-ending flow of refugees 
from the countries made colonies by the 
Soviet Union. More than 12 million persons 
have escaped since the Second World War 
from the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and the areas they control: Albania, Ru- 
mania, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, North Ko- 
rea, North Vietnam, and Tibet. 

The greatest sustained movement of refu- 
gees in modern history continues for the 
14th year out of Soviet East Germany. Since 
the end of the Second World War, more than 
3 million Germans have fled from their 
homes and businesses in the Soviet-con- 
trolled zone and East Berlin in order to live 
and work in the free world. Despite the 
wall erected to hold the East German people 
from the freedoms they earnestly desire, 
East Berliners risk their lives daily to reach 
freedom in West Berlin. 
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When the Soviet imperialist regime in 
North Korea was established north of the 
38th parallel in May 1948, another mass 
exodus began, Within 2 years, 1.8 million 
residents of the Communist zone, out of an 
estimated population of 9 million, migrated 
southward to the Republic of Korea. Within 
7 months after the Communist armies of 
North Korea invaded the Republic of Korea, 
an additional 800,000 North Korean pris- 
oners of war refused repatriation to North 
Korea and 25,000 Chinese soldiers also re- 
fused to go home. 

Within 10 months after the partition of 
Vietnam, nearly a million Vietnamese had 
fied the Soviet-controlled north. This dis- 
placement of persons took place despite the 
most strenuous efforts, in violation of the 
Geneva Armistice Agreement, to stem the 
flow. 

Perhaps the most dramatic instance was 
the flight of nearly 200,000 Hungarians after 
the revolt of October 1956 was crushed by 
Soviet troops. Since the first Communist 
takeover of Hungary in 1947, an additional 
200,000 persons fled their homes to live and 
work in the West. 

We are at present living through the most 
recent example of this general pattern. With 
the Chinese Communist subjugation of 
Tibet, more than 20,000 refugees were forced 
to leave their homes behind them and flee 
to other countries. 

The right to self-determination has never 
been accepted for its own dependent areas 
by the Soviet Government. Stalin in 1923 
explained that “there are instances when 
the right of self-determination comes into 
conflict with another, higher right; the right 
of the working class to fortify its own power. 
In such cases, the right of self-determina- 
tion cannot be and must not serve as an 
obstacle to the realization of the right of 
the working Class to its own dictatorship. 
The former must give way to the latter.” 
In short, self-determination is a right which 
can only be upheld when the peoples con- 
cerned have not fallen under Communist 
domination. 

On the contrary, rather than the 
development toward greater independence 
and self-determination of the nations under 
their domination, the announced Soviet de- 
sign is to eradicate all national (including 
linguistic) differences that exist between 
these diverse nationalities and the great 
Russian model. The Soviet Communist 
Party program states: “The obliteration 
of frontiers between the classes and de- 
velopment of Communist Socialist relations 
strengthens the Socialist uniformity of the 
nations and favors the development of 
common Communist features.” The pro- 
gram laments, however, that “the oblitera- 
tion of national features, particularly of 
the language differences, is a considerably 
longer process than the obliteration of class 
differences.” Khrushchev, in his October 18, 
1961, speech to the 22d Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party left no question as 
to his design toward peoples dominated by 
the Soviet Union when he said: “It is essen- 
tial that we stress the education of the 
masses in the spirit of proletarian interna- 
tionalism and Soviet patriotism. Even the 
slightest vestiges of nationalism should be 
eradicated with uncompromising Bolshevik 
determination.” This is the unique aspect 
of Soviet “colonialism”—an aspect that dif- 
ferentiates it from all other historical ex- 
amples of one state’s suppression of an- 
other’s freedom. Through the total state 
controls of mass culture, propaganda, edu- 
cation and movement, the Soviets seek to 
wipe out forever the national characteristics 
that differentiate the Turk from Ukrainian, 
the Kazakh from the Armenian, the non- 
Russian from the Russian. They not only 
seek the eradication of differences and the 
suppression of freedom, but the eradication 
of the desire for freedom. 
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THE SOVIET PLAN 


In view of the Soviet Union's own dark 
record of imperialist oppression and exploita- 
tion, Soviet professions of devotion to the 

of the peoples of colonial or former 
colonial areas outside the Soviet empire are 
hypocritical. But more t- an mere hypocrisy 
is involved. These professions mask a sinis- 
ter design insofar as the future of the co- 
lonial and newly independent peoples them- 
selves are concerned, 

Communist doctrine pretends to provide 
an all-embracing explanation of historical 

sses. It therefore discloses to those 
who study it the real intentions of Soviet 
policy. 

It is Soviet doctrine that the political 
development of newly independent states 
is to proceed in two distinct phases. The 
first stage—as Academician Y. E. Zhukov 
puts it in Pravda of August 26, 1960—is 
one in which “the majority of the new 
Asian and African national states are headed 
by bourgeois politicians under the banner 
of nationalism.” 

At the same time, however, local Com- 
munists are instructed to prepare for the 
future day of direct action. In this initial 
period, Communists are to concentrate their 
efforts on infiltrating and obtaining key 
positions in political and social groups, es- 
pecially trade-union and student moye- 
ments, as well as organizing and participat- 
ing in Communist-front organizations of all 
types. 

The Soviets regard the present state of 
political orientation within the newly de- 
veloping countries as merely a phase, one 
clearly undesirable and unacceptable from 
the long-range point of view. As Acad- 
emiclan Zhukov phrases it: “One cannot, 
therefore, term Socialist those general demo- 
cratic measures which to some degree are 
implemented in India, Indonesia, the United 
Arab Republic, Iraq and other independent 
countries of Asia and Africa.” The policies 
and politics of these countries, Zhukov 
states, are “of a democratic and not a So- 
cialist character.” At the appropriate stage, 
therefore, the Communist parties must come 
forth frankly and openly with their bid for 


Soviet statements on colonialism are in 
themselves typical of the semantic perver- 
sion in Communist philosophy, by which 
“freedom” becomes “slavery” and “slavery” 
becomes “freedom.” By means of this dis- 
tortion of words, the Soviet Union hopes 
to distract attention from the real issues. 
But the peoples of the world can forget 
four fundamental facts only at their own 


First, the Sino-Soviet bloc today em- 
braces the largest colonial empire which has 
ever existed in all history. 

Second, the Communist empire is the only 
imperial system which is not liquidating it- 
self, as other empires have done, but is still 
trying energetically to expand in all direc- 
tions, With the growth of Soviet and 
Chinese Communist power, these expan- 
sionist efforts have now become more blatant 
and are now being attempted in areas out- 
side the periphery of the bloc. 

Third, the Soviet colonial system is one 
of the most cruel and oppressive ever 
devised. By the ruthless and brutal use 
of techniques of police control, and by the 
erection of artificial barriers to communica- 
tion, the regimes of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
have harshly suppressed all movements in 
the direction of freedom, have instituted 
programs to eradicate all national identity 
in the people, and have held their peoples 
in virtual isolation from the outside world. 

Finally, the Soviet colonial empire is the 
only modern empire in which no subject 
people has ever been offered any choice con- 
cerning their future and their destiny. 
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President Kennedy summarized it in the 
following words in his general debate state- 
ment at this session of the General As- 
sembly: 

“I do not ignore the remaining problems 
of traditional colonialism which still con- 
front this body. Those problems will be 
solved, with patience, good will and determi- 
nation. Within the limits of our responsi- 
bility in such matters, my country intends 
to be a participant, and not merely an ob- 
server, in the peaceful, expeditious move- 
ment of nations from the status of colonies 

-to the partnership of equals. That con- 
tinuing tide of self-determination, which 
runs so strong, has our sympathy and our 
support. 

But colonialism in its harshest forms is 
not only the exploitation of new nations by 
old, of dark skies by light—or the subjuga- 
tion of the poor by the rich. My nation was 
once a colony—and we know what colonial- 
ism means; the exploration and subjugation 
of the weak by the powerful, of the many by 
the few, of the governed who have given no 
consent to be governed, whatever their con- 
tinent, their class or their color. 

“And that is why there is no ignoring the 
fact that the tide of self-determination has 
not yet reached the Communist empire 
where a population far larger than that offi- 
cially termed ‘dependent’ lives under gov- 
ernments installed by foreign troops instead 
of free institutions—under a system which 
knows only one party and one belief—which 
suppresses free debate, free elections, free 
newspapers, free books and free trade un- 
ions—and which builds a wall to keep truth 
a stranger and its own citizens prisoners. 
Let us debate colonialism in full—and apply 
the principle of free choice and the prac- 
pricks free plebiscites in every corner of the 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 28, 


1961] 
STEVENSON SPEAKS IN U.N.—UNITED STATES 
CALLS REDS’ EMPIRE BARBARIC 


Unrrep Nations, N.Y.—The U.N. General 
Assembly last night overwhelmingly approved 
an Asian-African resolution setting up a 
17-nation committee to recommend steps 
for a speedy end to colonialism. 

It did so after rejecting Soviet amend- 
ments that would have had the Assembly 
proclaim 1962 as “the year of the elimination 
of colonialism.” 

The resolution sponsored by 38 Asian- 
African nations and supported by the United 
States was approved by a vote of 97 to 4 with 
4 abstentions—Britain, France, South Africa, 
and Spain. Portugal was listed as not par- 
ticipating. 

The vote on the Soviet amendment was 19 
in favor, 46 opposed, and 36 abstentions. 


Reps’ EMPIRE ASSAILED 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y.—The United States 
yesterday denounced the Chinese-Russian 
combine as history's largest colonial empire, 
“one of the most cruel and oppressive ever 
devised.” 

The denunciation, contained in a state- 
ment issued by U.S. Ambassador Adlai E. 
Stevenson, came as the General Assembly 
approached the end of a 3-week debate on 
colonialism. 

The debate was touched off mainly by 
Russia’s insistence on implementing a prop- 
aganda-laden declaration calling for freedom 
for all colonial territories. The declaration 
was forced through the U.N. last year. 

Mr. Stevenson said in his statement that 
more than 12 million persons had fled “the 
disgrace, barbarity and savagery of Soviet 
imperialist rule * * * indicated by the 
never-ending flow of refugees from the coun- 
tries made colonies by the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Stevenson said Russia seized the in- 
itiative on the colonial issue in the last 2 
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years from countries of Africa and Asia for 

two reasons. 

“First,” he said, “the Soviet Union does 
not wish the United Nations to operate suc- 
cessfully in this or any other field. The So- 
viet Union is fearful that the solution of 
outstanding colonial problems involving the 
West will impel the U.N. to focus attention 
on the situation in the vast Soviet empire. 

“Moreover, in the last 15 years, as the 
process of self-determination in the ex- 
colonial areas of Asia and Africa was rapidly 
expanding the world community of free and 
independent nations, the contrary process 
was taking place within the periphery of the 
Soviet Union. 

“Despite a Bolshevik declaration of the 
right of self-determination for nations, in- 
cluding the right to secede from the Soviet 
Union,” Mr. Stevenson said, “Russia crushed 
Azerbaijan, Khiva, Bokhra, and Armenia in 
1920, Georgia in 1921, and the Ukraine in 
1923. 

“This inexorable process continued,” he 
said. 

“Characteristically, the Soviets took ad- 
vantage of the turmoil and upheaval of the 
Second World War to continue the process 
of colonial subjugation at the expense of its 
neighbors. 

“The Soviets’ territorial aggrandizement 
included the Karelian Province and other 
parts of Finland and the eastern provinces 
of Poland, the Rumanian provinces of Bes- 
sarabia and Bukovine, the independent 
states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the 
Koenigsberg area, slices of Czechoslovakia, 
South Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, and 
Tanna Tuva. 

“Following the Second World War, whole 
nations and peoples were swallowed up be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in violation of agree- 
ments and without a free vote of the peo- 
ples concerned. These included Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
then Czechoslovakia in coups d’etat. 

“The peoples of the world can forget four 
fundamental facts only at their own peril: 

“First, the Sino-Soviet bloc today em- 
braces the largest colonial empire which has 
ever existed in all history. 

“Second, the Communist empire is the 
only imperial system which is not liquidat- 
ing itself, as other empires have done, but 
is still trying energetically to expand in all 
directions. 5 

“Third, the Soviet colonial system is one 
of the most cruel and oppressive ever de- 
vised. 

“Finally, the Soviet colonial empire is the 
only modern empire in which no subject 
people has ever been offered any choice con- 
cerning their future and their destiny.” 

DECEMBER 5, 1961. 

The Honorable ADLAI STEVENSON, 

U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 
U.S. Delegation to the U.N., New York, 
N.Y. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: Your letter of No- 
vember 26, addressed to the President of the 
General Assembly and containing the com- 
ments of the U.S. delegation on the Soviet 
memorandum regarding colonialism, deserves 
the highest praise of every American who is 
responsibly concerned with the basic issues 
of the cold war. In behalf of this committee 
and its nationwide membership I take par- 
ticular pride in expressing our sincerest con- 
gratulations and gratitude for your excellent 
exposure of Soviet Russian imperialism and 
colonialism in Eastern Europe and Asia. 

With all objectivity and on the basis of 
our intimate knowledge in this most vital 
area I can truthfully state that your stand 
on the fundamental issue of Moscow's im- 
perio-colonial system is the best yet in terms 
of our official declarations in the United Na- 
tions. Your superbly written letter ac- 
curately depicts the first wave of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism and colonialism in the 
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1918-23 period and forcefully presents some 
of the most heinous crimes of the modern 
Russian totalitarians. The due emphasis 
you courageously place on the captive non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. and on their 
invincible drive toward national independ- 
ence and freedom is a decisive step in the 
progression of our diplomacy of truth by 
which we can defeat Moscow's totalitarians 
in the cold war. We heartily agree with you 
on the necessity for throwing the spotlight 
of world attention on Soviet Russia’s imperio- 
colonialism. The responses which we have 
already received from circles here and abroad 
leave no doubts in our mind as to the re- 
newed hopes and reinforced spirit that your 
remarkable letter inspired in behalf of the 
eventual liberation of all the captive nations. 

In the confidence that we bespeak the 
thoughts and feelings of countless other 
Americans and with best wishes for your 
continued leadership in the expression of 
these fundamental ideas, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEV E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman. 


[From the Buffalo Courier Express, Oct. 17, 
1961 


Ler’s LIQUIDATE BIGGEST COLONIAL EMPIRE 


In a resolution submitted to the United 
Nations General Assembly, the Soviet Union 
has proposed that the U.N. set the end of 
next year as a deadline for the “final and 
unconditional liquidation of colonialism.” 

Now, if that resolution means what it says, 
it comes under the head of perfectly ducky 
international news. Just think of the hap- 
piness that will come to millions if the last 
remaining huge colonial empire, the Soviet 
Union, finally follows the fine example set 
by such enlightened great powers as Britain 
and France. 

Such an act of repentance and reparation 
by Russia’s ruthless imperialists and ex- 
ploiters of subject peoples would represent 
one of the greatest reversals of bad policy in 
world history. It would mean a return to 
freedom for subjugated millions in East Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Moldavia, and the so-called 
Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic. 

Important as would be the liberation of 
these formerly independent nations con- 
quered and reduced to colonial status by 
Russia in recent years, liquidation of 
colonial empires under U.N. auspices would 
be woefully incomplete unless it included 
the colonial possessions which the Soviet 
Union inherited when it was set up in 1917. 
Certainly, if the Britain of Elizabeth II fol- 
lows the just policy of setting up as free 
nations the colonies acquired by imperial ex- 
pansion under 18th and 19th century mon- 
archs, the Russia of Nikita S. Khrushchev 
should feel obliged to apply the same rule 
to the colonies acquired by far more ruth- 
less imperial expansion under the czars. 

This would mean setting up the Ukraine as 
the free, strong, and proud European nation 
which it ought to be—and similar granting 
of liberty and sovereignty to Byelorussia, 
Georgia, and Armenia, all ancient lands, and 
Azerbaijan. old home of the Tartars, too. 
Turning to Soviet Central Asia, we find 
colonial possessions not so well identified 
historically to the Western World, but cer- 
tainly with a clearer title to national 
sovereignty than many—if not most—of the 
new Asian and African nations. 

These Asian possessions of the Soviet Un- 
ion include Turkmenistan (better known as 
Turkestan), Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan (whose 
Uzbeks were the ruling race of central Asia 
from the fall of Tamerlane’s empire in the 
15th century to the time of Russian con- 
quest in the 18th century), Tadzhikistan 
(land of the Tadzhiks, reputed descendants 
of the original Aryans of Turkestan, who 
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speak a language little different from Per- 
sian), and Kirghizia. 

Their masters in the Kremlin call these 
colonies by the nice name of “Soviet Re- 
publics”; but their ancient peoples are under 
far more rigid colonial rule than the more 
primitive people emerging from colonial rule 
in the Congo and those seeking thus to 
emerge in other parts of Africa. 

So, if the United Nations General As- 
sembly not only adopts the Soviet Union res- 
olution but actually tries to make it work, 
there will be merely a speeding up of libera- 
tion of the comparatively few Asian and 
African colonies still under Western rule— 
but there must be a breaking up of the 
Soviet Empire and reduction of Russia to its 
proper status as a sizable European nation, 
strong enough to defend itself but no longer 
able to terrorize and subjugate its neighbors. 


[From Vital Speeches of the Day, Sept. 15, 
1961] 
A HISTORY or COMMUNIST AGGRESSION— 
Lessons To BE LEARNED 


(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C.) 


“History is bunk”—so observed one of 
America’s foremost industrialists and a prom- 
inent maker of history. Instinctively, of 
course, we would brush this statement aside 
as, indeed, many in the past have. But, actu- 
ally, this extreme observation cannot be 
written off entirely because, in fact, there 
is much bunk in the written histories of 
Eastern Europe and central Asia which con- 
stitute primary and basic parts of the com- 
posite history of Communist In 
our schools and in the public forum much 
of this bunk is being uncritically transmit- 
ted, and the results become clearly and ap- 
pallingly evident in the bleak record of our 
struggle with communism. 

For some quite intellectually vulnerable 
critics of these indispensable seminars this 
may be the introduction to an “extremist 
speech.” However, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the contents of this lecture 
are open to any honest criticism by popular 
deliberation rather than by secret memo- 
randums. Many scholars, writers, and lead- 
ers with a keen sense of history have pointed 
to this grave defect in the fundamental his- 
tory of Communist aggression. Among them, 
even President Truman has said: “I have 
several histories of Russia, not one of which 
has been satisfactory. Most of them are 
based on ideas that were formed before the 
man started his book and are not based on 
facts.“ 1 In short, if our historical accounts 
of Russia, the base of the world Communist 
conspiracy, are inaccurate and even ficti- 
tious, then what can be expected of our 
higher formulations of thought, concept, 
policy, and operation regarding this global 
menace? 


LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 


“Human history,” said H. G. Wells, “is in 
essence a history of ideas.“ The history of 
Communist aggression is undoubtedly a 
major episode of human history and in basic 
essence sharpens the contrast between the 
ideas of national and personal freedom and 
those of imperialist domination and totali- 
tarian control. History, ome can say, is 
philosophy teaching by examples, and the 
examples we shall consider here are not, as 
Khrushchey would have it, evidence of any 
spurious contest between communism and 
capitalism but, instead, growing examples of 
Soviet Russian imperialism and colonialism 
versus national self-determination and per- 
sonal liberty. Needless to say, those who 
do not know or remember the history of 
Communist aggression are condemned to 
repeat it. 


1 Hillman, William, 
York, 1952, p. 232. 


“Mr. President,” New 
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What, then, can we learn from this his- 
tory? What are the general lessons to be 
gained from the history of Communist ag- 
gression? For one, this history provides an 
— background for our under- 

of the motives, aims, and actions 
a the last formidable imperialist power on 
earth. It, more than anything else, em- 
pirically and concretely answers the essential 
question, “How did this menace come to be 
what it is?” In effect, it answers the fur- 
ther crucial question, “What is the nature 
of the threat?” Second, the history of 
Communist aggression portrays a genetic de- 
velopment of conquest, predation, and ex- 
ploitation without which pure analysis re- 
mains sterile. In this respect, our short 
understanding of this history explains in 
largest measure our persistent misconception 
of the Soviet Union, our gullibility for skill- 
ful Russian propaganda, and our constant 
reactionism to the cold war ventures of the 
adversary. 

The third important product of a com- 
plete history of Communist aggression is a 
vivid appreciation of what the aggressed, the 
conquered, think and feel about the nature 
of the disease rather than what we, at a 
remote distance in time, place, or experience, 
think it to be or what the conqueror pre- 
tends it to be. For example, in 1956 the 
Hungarian patriot shouted, Russkle, go 
home,” instead of wasting his breath on 
the myth of communism, and earlier in the 
same year the Georgian patriot scrawled on 
the public buildings of Tiflis the positive 
slogan “Long live an independent Georgia,” 
instead of the negative one “Down with 
communism,” These and endless more 
teachings by example lead to the fourth 
benefit derived from the history of Com- 
munist aggression, namely, the insights ob- 
tained for opportunities of action, of the 
positive offensive, against the calculating and 
increasingly confident enemy. 

Thus a complete and factually grounded 
history of Communist aggression is indis- 
pensable to our thoughts and actions in the 
permanent cold war staked by Moscow. It 
is no more necessary for our behavior and 
operations in any hot global war. The his- 
tory of Communist aggression is the very 
basis of justification and confirmation of 
the sound warning given by the renowned 
Russian philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev: 
“It is particularly important for Western 
minds to understand the national roots of 
Russian communism and the fact that it 
was Russian history which determined its 
limits and shaped its character. A knowl- 
edge of Marxism will not help in this.”? 
As one views the history of Communist 
aggression over the years—including even 
the form of spiritual aggression against cer- 
tain non-Russian nations prior to 1917— 
this sober warning sounded by one of Rus- 
sia’s greats in this century cannot be re- 
peated too often. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WHITE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE 


It is an open secret that we Americans 
are not exactly conspicuous in the areas of 
historical research, interpretation, and 
analysis. In fact, until recently, in our 
schools and in our daily existence we have 
even shown a disdain for historical inquiry 
and historical understanding. With regard 
to the reality of Communist aggression some 
of us woke up only when colonial Moscow 
took to overt means of threat and bluff 
against the interests of the United States 
following World War II. Of little concern 
was it to most of us that we, by private or 
Official agency, helped substantially to build 
up this monster from 1917 to the present, 
either by commission or omission of various 
deeds and works. Without the indispen- 
sable aid of history we were content to form 


3 Berdyaev, Nicholas, “The Origin of Rus- 
sian Communism,” London, 1948, p. 7. 
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our illusions, some of which thrive this very 
day, such as the illusion that the cold war 
began in 1947, or the illusion that Commu- 
nist aggression commenced with the Russian 
invasion of Poland in September 1939, or 
the illusion that if Marx hadn’t existed, we 
would not be threatened from the Russian 
source today. These and other illusions can 
only be permanently dissolved by grasping 
the major forces and patterns in the history 
of Communist aggression. 

As Berdyaev, Struve and others solidly 
teach, it is impossible to arrive at such a 
grasp without an intensive analysis of the 
real, empirical background to the series of 
Communist aggressions in our time. The 
roots of these aggressions by Soviet Russia 
rest deep in the background presented by the 
White Russian Empire of the czars. Every 
conceivable Communist technique today has 
an able institutional precedent in the em- 
pire-building enterprise started by Ivan the 
Terrible in the 16th century: divide and 
conquer, conspiratorial networks, genocide, 
Russification, two steps forward and one 
backward, broken treaties, a self-assuring 
mystical messianism, smokescreens of total- 
istic ideologies, political partitionism, the 
police state, inventions and distortions of 
history, incitement of class struggles, slave 
labor, anti-Semitic programs, Potemkin vil- 
lage tactics, peaceful coexistence—in brief, 
the fashioned implements of cold war gaming 
aimed at eventual conquest. 

Lest we deceive ourselves, we are bucking 
up against 500 years of cumulative empire- 
building experience from which Lenin pri- 
marily drew on and Von Clausewitz distilled 
his classic cold war formulations. It is an 
experience based on the institutional nexus 
of internal totalitarian rule and external im- 
perlalism and colonialism. It is an experi- 
ence masked by a succession of deceptive 
ideologies: the Third Rome doctrine of or- 
thodox supremacy, racist Pan-Slavism, and 
materialistic communism.? Where it serves 
Moscow’s purposes, each of these is put into 
use today. For example, the Morros testi- 
mony which led to the Soble spy case in 
New York brought out the fact that, as 
Morros put it, the “Russian plot goes beyond 
communism. They are for Pan-Slavism on 
& scale More ambitious than Hitler’s fanati- 
cal dreams of world conquest.“ And Morros 
operated with functionaries on the highest 
levels of the Kremlin conspiratorial setup. 

But more immediate to the first phase in 
the history of Communist aggression is the 
period from the end of the 19th century 
to the downfall of the White Russian Em- 
pire. We cannot intelligibly comprehend 
the first wave of Soviet Russian aggression 
unless we come to know and appreciate the 
powerful force of nationalism which mani- 
fested and expressed itself in the empire 
during this period. Regrettably our studies 
of this subject are virtually nil, and as a 
consequence we are ill prepared today to ex- 
ploit in behalf of world freedom this same 
force operating within the Soviet Union. 

The White Russian Empire suffered from 
the same rebellious upsurge of patriotic na- 
tionalism that the Austro-Hungarian and 
Ottoman Empires did. We know of the Pol- 
ish resistance and fight for national freedom 
in the spirit of Mickiewicz, Kosiuszko, and 
Pulaski, but do you know of the freedom 
fighters and the resistance against Russian 
domination elsewhere within the empire: 
the White Ruthenians Kalinovsky and 
Hryniavetski who assassinated Alexander II 
in 1881; the Ukrainian Shevchenko and the 
pervasive spirit of Mazepa in subjugated 
Ukraine; the jealous independence of the 
Don and Kuban Cossacks in the spirit of 
Razin and Pugachoy; Chamyl, the freedom 
star of the Caucasus and the innumerable 
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revolts of the North Caucasian peoples 
throughout the 19th century; the Muslim 
Congresses of 1905-06 through which Turke- 
stani and Azerbaijani formed a religious 
common front against Russian colonialism? 

This is only a small fraction of the history 
for freedom in Eastern Europe and central 
Asia—a history that assumes increasing 
meaning, value and significance in the light 
of current developments in Turkestan, 
Georgia, Idel-Ural, Ukraine and other non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R, In marked 
measure the Russian defeat in the Russo- 
Japanese War was attributable to the rum- 
blings and dissension of the subjugated non- 
Russian peoples, and the revolution of 1905 
was in part the explosion of this force of 
nationalism. A decade later, in World War 
I, mass desertions of these non-Russian na- 
tionals crippled the so-called military steam- 
roller of the Russian Empire; and over two 
decades later—after a long period of osten- 
sible Communist indoctrination—millions of 
these non-Russians deserted again, practi- 
cally placing the platter of victory before the 
Germans, Even the Socialist movement in 

_the White Russian Empire was split along 
national lines, such as the Armenian Social- 
ist Party, the Tartarian Socialist Revolution- 
ary Party, the Ukrainian Socialist Democratic 
Party and others. 

Although we still have to uncover and 
make use of these facts, in the field of ex- 
perience the Bolsheviks led by Lenin knew 
them well and used them well for their own 
ends. Today, this account would be con- 
demned by Moscow as “the provocations of 
bourgeois nationalism”; before the collapse 
of the White Russian Empire it was accepted 
by the forthcoming heirs of the empire in 
the name of national self-determination. 
“If Finland, if Poland, if the Ukraine break 
away from Russia,” wrote Lenin, “there is 
nothing bad about it. Anyone who says 
there 18, is a chauvinist. No nation can be 
Tree if it oppresses other nations.”* As to- 
day in Africa and Asia, this record on na- 
tional self-determination was played over 
and over again until the overwhelming force 
of non-Russian nationalism contributed 
heavily to the breakup of the White Russian 
Empire in 1917. But it wasn’t too long be- 
fore Lenin and the heirs of the empire proved 
themselves as outright chauvinists. By the 
established techniques of lies and deception 
they committed a spiritual aggression even 
before 1917. 

You and I know of the two Russian revo- 
lutions in 1917, but how many of us are 
aware of the widespread non-Russian revo- 
lutions for national freedom and independ- 
ence at that time? Yet the significance of 
these non-Russian wars of independence 
cannot but have profound meaning for us 
today. Independent national republics were 
established in area after area: Idel-Ural, 
November 12, 1917; Finland, December 6, 
1917; Ukraine, January 22, 1918; Kuban 

February 16, 1918; Lithuania, 
February 16, 1918, followed in that year by 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Don Cossackia, 
North Caucasia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Ar- 
menia, Poland and Latvia. In Siberia, on 
April 4, 1920, the Democratic Republic of 
the Far East was founded, and in central 
Asia a republic was proclaimed by Turkestan 
on April 15, 1922. With some of these, such 
as Georgia, Poland, and Ukraine, formal 
recognition was tendered by Soviet Russia 
by treaty or official declaration. Yet in short 
time, only a few of these independent na- 
tions and states survived the first wave of 
Soviet Russian imperialism. 
THE FIRST WAVE OF COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

As shown in part by the former Select 
House Committee on Communist Aggression, 
the history of Communist aggression com- 
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menced with the onslaught by Trotzky's 
Red Russian Army against most of these 
non-Russian republics.’ States like Ukraine 
and Georgia were subverted, conquered, and 
made to appear as independent Soviet re- 
publics by the end of 1920. Familiar tech- 
niques of intensive revolution, infiltration, 
propaganda distortion, espionage, conspir- 
acy and planted governments were in full 
use before the military blow struck. One 
republic was picked off after another on 
the traditional basis of divide and conquer. 
By 1922 the first wars between non-Russian 
nations and Soviet Russia were over, and 
on January 31, 1924, the forcible incorpora- 
tion of these many nations into the new 
prison house of nations was formally de- 
clared with the establishment of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. A new Red 
Russian Empire was now in being. 

This eventful period gives us much cause 
for serious and sober reflection, and the 
fruits of this reflection may have consider- 
able bearing on our own future and destiny. 
The “ifs” of history are just as much parts 
of reality as the “whens.” If the leaders of 
the victorious West had understood the na- 
tionalist forces at work throughout the Rus- 
sian Empire and fully suported them on the 
principle of national self-determination, it 
is reasonable to assume that communism 
would have only been a short echo in the 
arena of human history. If the Russians 
desired to apply its philosophy on the legiti- 
mate terrain of Russia, then, as in the simi- 
lar case of Germany, nazism and non-Ger- 
mans, non-Russians wouldn't go to war over 
it. If these newly independent non-Russian 
republics had formed a common front 
against Soviet Russian imperialism, the out- 
come of world developments would surely 
have been different. Little is it appreciated 
that the first „ of the imper- 
ialist forces of Soviet Russia was registered 
in 1920 by the Polish-Ukrainian alliance be- 
tween Pilsudsky and Petlura. If their com- 
bined forces had crossed the proper borders 
of Russia and completely wiped out the Red 
Russian Army, Europe and the rest of the 
world would certainly have benefited from 
far more than a 20-year breathing period 
As refiections of historical reality many of 
these “ifs” have pointed meaning for us 
today. 

Foolish, indeed, is the notion that Soviet 
Russian aggression starts and finishes with 
a military war. After the conquest of any 
non-Russian country the aggression contin- 
ues—in fact is intensifled—against the insti- 
tutions, the historical past, and the future 
hopes and aspirations of the conquered peo- 
ple. Finland, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia escaped the ravages of this aggres- 
sion in the 1920’s and 1930's. The other non- 
Russian nations, now parts of the Red Rus- 
sian Empire under the guise of the Soviet 
Union, were not this fortunate. The two 
decades are historically replete, with depor- 
tations, slave labor, a horrible manmade 
famine in 1931-32, severe Russification, the 
Vinnitsa genocide, and extensive economic 
colonialism. It is in this period that Khru- 
shchev first soaked his hands in the blood of 
these early and first captive peoples.“ It is 
also in this period that so-called Soviet his- 
tory is punctuated with recurring uprisings, 
passive resistance, and the moral danger of 
bourgeois nationalism, as witness the up- 
risings of 1929-30, and the purges of 1935 
and 1937 in Georgia, the revolt of the young 
Turkestani in the Basmachi underground 
during 1935-41, the armed revolts of the 
Azerbaijani in 1925, 1929-30, and 1933, and 
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the persistent opposition of the Ukrainians 
which caused a Russian satrap, Kossior, to 
blurt out in 1933 that, “Ukrainian national- 
ism is our chief danger.” Aside from revi- 
sionism, the greatest and most enduring of 
crimes in the Soviet Union today is so-called 
bourgeois nationalism, which for us is plain 
national patriotism. 

Most important in this first stage of So- 
viet Russian aggression is the dominant fact 
that the imperiocolonial foundation was 
laid for the subsequent waves of Moscow's 
aggressions, whether direct or indirect. His- 
tory was indeed repeating itself. The cycle 
of Russian conquests in the 18th and 19th 
centuries was again in motion. Without 
these conquered non-Russian areas, Russia 
and its 100 million people in itself could 
only be a second or third-rate power. 
Ukraine by itself stands as the largest non- 
Russian nation both in the Soviet Union 
and behind the Iron Curtain. It should be 
noted, too, that the major economic re- 
sources in the U.S.S.R. are largely concen- 
trated in the non-Russian nations. Turk- 
estan, which Moscow deliberately partitioned 
into five artificial Central Asiatic republics 
and exploits seve:ely, literally abounds in di- 
verse natural resources. Over 110 million 
non-Russian captives under the alien yoke 
of Moscow live in the Soviet Union today. 
About 24 million were added in the second 
wave of Soviet Russian aggression in World 
War II. 


THE SECOND WAVE OF SOVIET RUSSIAN 
AGGRESSION 


This second wave of Soviet Russian aggres- 
sion was really triggered off by Moscow sign- 
ing a 10-year nonaggression treaty with Ber- 
lin on August 24, 1939. The treaty paved the 
way to the Nazi invasion of Poland, the 
outbreak of World War II followed, and the 
opportunity for Russian colonial expansion 
presented itself in Poland, Finland, and the 
Baltic States. The paramount feature of 
this massive aggression was, of course, the 
forced incorporation of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania into Moscow's prison house of na- 
tions. The fate met by other non-Russian 
nations in 1924 now, inevitably, befell these. 
Dependent on the fortunes of World War II, 
it was only a matter of time before others 
would meet a similar fate. 

The struggle for national freedom in East- 
ern Europe and central Asia in the very 
course of World War II is a saga of in- 
vincible will and heroism still to be written 
for the benefit of the free world, While the 
war gave Soviet Russia the opportunity to ex- 
tend its colonialism, it also gave the non-Rus- 
sian captives an equal opportunity to strike 
for national freedom. Even some freedom- 
loving Russians savy their opportunity, too. 
As in World War I, mass desertions from the 
polyglot multinational armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R. were the order of the time. White 
Ruthenians, Cossacks, Bashkiri, Georgians, 
Tartars, Chechens, Ukrainians and others 
who were supposed to be hopelessly indoc- 
trinated by communism deserted in the mil- 
lions in the hope of fighting for the freedom 
of their lands. For example, let’s listen to 
the words of a German journalist on the 
eastern front: “The steady flow of Ukrainian 
volunteers for the German forces we ignored. 
The millions of Ukrainians, who by them- 
selves could have turned the scales in the 
east, were not only left unused, but were 
actually being repulsed and disillusioned.” * 

Here, in a nutshell, is the explanation of 
the unsurpassed political blunder in this 
century. The German Nazis attempted to 
foist their type of imperialist totalitarian- 
ism upon these non-Russian nations and in 
reality, fortunately for us, it cost them the 
war and victory. out this period 
and, as a matter of fact, up to 1950 the na- 
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tional underground systems of Lithuania, 
Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Turkestan and 
others engaged in guerrilla warfare against 
both the Russian and German totalitarians 
and later against the Russians and their 
colonial puppets. Our interest in guerrilla 
warfare today can be well satisfied by a study 
of the warfare waged by the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army in that period.“ To project 
this further, there is abundant evidence to 
show that throughout the last decade this 
resistance and opposition of so-called bour- 
geois nationalism has by no means dimin- 
ished in the Soviet Union. Arrests for this 
crime of crimes continue under Khrushchev. 

As we now turn to the third wave of 
Soviet Russian aggression, the tragedy of 
having won the war but lost the peace 
should awaken us to some grave defects and 
failures of our thinking and policymaking 
regarding aggressive Soviet Russia. Imagine, 
twice in this century we have suffered this 
tragedy. The colossal naivete of our leaders 
was displayed in the Yalta agreements and 
other unnecessary concessions made to the 
greatest imperialist power on earth. Up to 
that time hundreds of agreements, treaties 
and promises had been callously broken by 
colonial Moscow but, for a variety of reasons, 
our leaders felt it could not happen to us. 
The roots of today’s Berlin crisis go back to 
this period, and so does the captivity of 
many additional non-Russian nations. The 
casual reasons of ignorance and even degrees 
of Russophilism, then, are still at work 
today.” 


THE THIRD WAVE OF SOVIET RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 


In short, by these reasons, we, the victors 
of World War II and the advocates of na- 
tional independence and personal freedom, 
literally accommodated the third wave of 
Soviet Russian aggression. The list of vic- 
tims is as long as that of the first wave in 
1920-23: In 1945, Poland, Moldavia, East 
Germany, multinational Yugoslavia, Outer 
Mongolia; 1946, Albania, Bulgaria; 1947, 
Hungary; 1948, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, 
Rumania; 1949, mainland China, where, we 
were told, an “agrarian revolution” was 
underway. 

Whether by military occupation or by in- 
direct means of the traditional Russian 
borderlands policy or intensive revolution, 
the process of aggression and the end result 
of conquest and domination of a people are 
the same. Satraps in most of these areas are 
Moscow bred, and although differences have 
arisen, as in the cases of captive Poland, 
satellite Yugoslavia, the junior partner, Red 
China, or rascal Albania, who logically can 
deny that the permanence of the unrepre- 
sentative regimes in any of these areas is 
inseparably bound up with the strength and 
future of their originator, Soviet Russja? 
Aggression by indirection was shown in 
Korea in 1950. 

With the inner colonial ring in the Soviet 
Union and now the outer colonial ring in 
central Europe and Asia, Moscow had placed 
itself in position to penetrate, directly or in- 
directly—through its captives, junior part- 
ner, satellite or quisling Communist groups 
in the world at large—any area of the free 
world, including ours. The world’s masters 
in empire building continued to reap suc- 
cesses of indirect aggression despite the al- 
liances, the United Nations, the horrendous 
presence of nuclear weapons, the maginot 
line of containment. By the use of Mos- 
cow’s traditional argument of no interfer- 
ence in internal affairs, by skillful propa- 
ganda inducing fears of war, and by gaining 
sanctuary from us in the consolidation of 
their vast empire, they have a free field for 
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subversion, infiltration, and indirect aggres- 
sion in the nontotalitarian free world. 


FREE AGGRESSIVE PLAY IN THE FREE WORLD 


By our basic policy of containment we ac- 
commodate colonial Moscow in a free ag- 
gressive play in the nontotalitarian free 
world. Tibet in 1951, North Vietnam in 
1954, and Cuba in 1959 are further results of 
this play. What new nations will be listed 
into capitivity in this decade: Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Iran, Iraq? These and others are real 
possibilities for which economic aid, mili- 
tary assistance, the United Nations, singly 
or in combination, are not the adequate 
answer. 

To approach the adequate answer, it is 
necessary to keep firmly in mind this out- 
line of the history of Communist aggres- 
sion. Within the framework of this outline 
many other detailed acts of aggression can 
be included, as, for example, in Spain, 
Greece, Iran, Guatemala, and elsewhere. But 
whatever additional facts are assembled, it 
should be clear that as the permanent in- 
stigator of the cold war, Moscow is a con- 
stant aggressor. In less speedy times and 
with less advanced technology the Princes 
of Muscovy were also on the permanent ag- 
gressive, and with patience, skill, fraud, and 
deception, built an enormous and unique 
empire. The inheritors of that empire may 
use different specious arguments but em- 
ploy substantially the same techniques and, 
above all, have the same patience and 
propaganda skills. As before, so now, what 
falls under the Iron Curtain becomes an 
internal affair, and what lies outside the 
curtain of the empire is the field for free 
aggressive play. What, then, can we do? 
Or, in other words, what profits us to know 
the history of Communist aggression? 


THE LESSONS AND GUIDELINES OF THIS HISTORY 


The “ifs” of history, as I said, are parts of 
our reality, for they continually haunt us 
into wiser and more intelligent action in the 
present and for the future. If, for example, 
our Western leaders had a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the first wave of Soviet Russian ag- 
gression and the already long record of Mos- 
cow’s broken agreements, with proper action 
in 1945 we would not today be confronted 
by any Berlin crisis. These “ifs” sharpen 
the lessons of history and contribute to its 
guidelines for our action in the present. 

These lessons and guidelines of the his- 
tory of Soviet Russian aggression are as 
follows: 

1. The nature of the threat, or the disease, 
or the cancer—characterized however you 
will—is the imperiocolonialism system of So- 
viet Russia. This system has historical roots 
in 500 years of empire building. By virtue 
of its materialistic basis and character, the 
ideology of communism—in essence & mil- 
lenarian ideology of economic myth—is only 
a weapon of deception but more powerful 
than the preceding ideological weapons of 
orthodox supremacy and pan-Slavism. It is 
hardly encouraging to know that we are 
fighting against an ideological myth. In 
posing the spurious conflict between com- 
munism and capitalism Khrushchev would 
want us to fight the myth rather than 
the blood-and-flesh reality of totalitarian 
Russian domination. Philosophically and 
economically, Marxism bears as much rela- 
tionship to the Red totalitarian empire as 
mercantilism does to our society. As one 
writer aptly puts it, “Like a bull in the arena, 
we have been concentrating on the red cloth 
rather than the matador behind it.“ * 

2. The paramount challenge is not in the 
area of comparative military power and 
buildup but in the determining area of prop- 
aganda, political psychology, and psychologi- 
cal warfare. It is in this latter area that 
images are built up, minds are moved, and 
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loyalties shifted, Bred on Pushkin, Dostoy- 
evsky, Tolstoy, and 500 years of empire build- 
ing, the present Russian totalitarians are 
masters of the art and experts in Potemkin 
Village tactics, stretching from space to ath- 
letics. On the basis of all available evidence, 
the Gagarin story may well turn out to be 
the gangrene story of history, and I am con- 
vinced that Moscow cannot possibly, with 
any hope of victory, commit its multi- 
national armed forces in any serious military 
engagement. We saw what happened in 
Hungary; we saw what happened in the two 
World Wars and the Russo-Japanese War. 
In comparison with these political psycho- 
logical experts, we've been but puny ama- 
teurs, despite the ace cards available to us. 
It requires little imagination to call men to 
arms; it requires much in imagination and 
vision to exploit the weaknesses of the en- 
emy to eventually strangulate him without 
the horrible costs of a hot war. 

3. The policy of liberation, accurately con- 
strued, is inescapable for our country if we 
are determined to survive as an independent 
nation. In addition to the given quantity 
of armed protection, the greatest weapon 
we have is the captive nations of Europe 
and Asia. The case of Hungary proved our 
failure to implement this policy, not the in- 
efficacy of the policy itself. With good rea- 
son there is nothing more frightening to 
Moscow than a developing concentration by 
us on the numerous captive non-Russian 
nations within the U.S.S.R. itself.“ In the 
U.N. debate on colonialism and imperialism 
last year the Canadian Prime Minister had 
the courage to bring up the colonialism and 
imperialism rampant in the Soviet Union, 
and Moscow went into convulsions.* The 
image of Russian power could be changed 
overnight with this concentration on Rus- 
sian colonialism and imperialism within the 
U.S.S.R., and with enormous impact on Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America.“ Many of us still 
haven't pondered over the question, “Why 
was it that Khrushchev, sitting on a pile of 
missiles and nuclear bombs and boasting 
about economic progress and the victory of 
communism, almost suffered apoplexy when 
Co} passed the Captive Nations Week 
resolution in 19592“ % The answer was the 
call for this concentration. Today a pro- 
posal is before the House Rules Committee 
to establish a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations for the purpose of achieving this 
concentration. But there is no question that 
Russophilic and other elements in our De- 
partment of State resist and oppose endeav- 
ors in this area. 

4. Based on the salient features of the 
history of Communist aggression and also 
the unique development of our Nation, our 
course of policy and action must be in the 
explicit and frank terms of a universalized 
declaration of independence. A declaration 
aimed primarily at all the captive non- 
Russian nations in the Red totalitarian em- 
pire and also at the freedom-loving rather 
than just the peace-loving masses of the 
Russian nation. 

Paradoxically enough, Marx recognized a 
century ago the same problem that faces us 
today: “They will have learned before that 
the idea of Russian diplomatic supremacy 
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owes its efficiency to the Imbecility and the 
timidity of the Western nations, and that 
the belief in Russia’s superior military power 
is hardly less a delusion. There is only one 
way to deal with a power like Russia, and 
that is the fearless way.” 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FercHan] has served on these com- 
mittees with me with great distinction, 
and I am happy to yield to him at this 
time. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I appreciate very much the very 
kind sentiments expressed by my very 
able and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop], to whom I believe the entire 
Congress and the people of the United 
States as well as all those freedom-loving 
people throughout the world owe a debt 
of gratitude for his introduction of this 
captive nations resolution. I think it is 
of utmost importance that a constant 
study of the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain be made and brought to the at- 
tention of the free world, and the en- 
cece part of the world, wherever pos- 

le. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent years we have 
heard much about the evils of colonial- 
ism and imperialism. To all Americans 
these terms are repugnant because they 
symbolize the tyranny of one nation 
over the affairs of other nations. But 
the talk we have heard has been alto- 
gether too one sided. It has leveled its 
fire at the old colonialism, the old im- 
perialism. This talk has demonstrated 
a dangerous disregard for the real 
danger to the peace of the world which 
is the new colonialism, the new imperial- 
ism of Moscow. 

Turning to the new colonialism, one 
immediately sees under the yoke of this 
new imperialism a long array of po- 
litically mature and well-established na- 
tions which today are non-self-govern- 
ing, which have been deprived of their 
free political institutions and whose rep- 
resentative parliamentary bodies have 
been destroyed. These ancient and 
proud nations, surely no less than the 
newly awakened nations of Asia and 
Africa, are worthy of considerate and 
continuing interest. 

During the past 40 years this new 
colonialism, this new imperialism, has 
forcibly incorporated no less than 20 
once free, democratic, and independent 
nations into its empire. This new im- 
perialism seeks to accommodate the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism by spuriously 
proclaiming that these nations are inde- 
pendent. However, by its own defini- 
tion, the new imperialism limits this 
independence to hollow form while the 
substance of the state, that is, the very 
life of the state and its people, is com- 
pletely controlled by an alien, unwant- 
ed, and predatory power. Clearly, no 
nation or territory can be self-govern- 
ing unless the people therein exercise 
complete control over the internal af- 
fairs of the nation and are undisturbed 
masters of their destiny. The record of 
the past 40 years demonstrates that the 
people of these non-self-governing na- 
DESER DOTE bo: satiated, with na- 

tional independence which is limited to 
meaningless forms. So long as they are 
deprived of the essential substance of 
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national independence, which is the 
right to govern their own affairs free 
from alien control or direction, they will 
continue to exercise the only opportuni- 
ties open to them to dissent, that is, by 
internal revolts and freedom revolutions. 

Within the past 9 years we have wit- 
nessed three outstanding expressions of 
violent dissent by the people of these 
non-self-governing nations. 

In 1953 there was the mass uprising 
in East Germany in which the workers 
and peasants sought to throw off alien 
rule. This was followed in 1956 by the 
popular revolts in Poland in which all 
the people of Poland were in sympathy. 
Then, in October of 1956, the entire Hun- 
garian nation—workers, peasants, sol- 
diers, intellectuals, and even some of the 
new ruling class—rose up in a bloody 
revolution which resulted in the restora- 
tion for 5 historic days of national inde- 
pendence in substance as well as in form. 
All the people of the world know that 
it took a major military campaign by 
the Red army to return Hungary to the 
status of a non-self-governing nation. 
Time does not permit a full recount of 
the many popular uprisings which have 
taken place over a period of many years 
in Ukraine, Georgia, Turkestan, the Bal- 
tic States, and in other non-Russian 
nations which clearly are non-self-gov- 
erning. However, the implicit warning 
carried by these events urges us to find 
an honorable remedy to end the human 
strife and dangerous international ten- 
sions which they create. 

It is time that our Government an- 
nounced a policy extending our support 
for the right of self-determination to 
the captive, non-Russian nations of the 
present-day Russian empire. We have 
announced our support of the peoples of 
Africa in their fight for self-government, 
as we should by right have done. It is 
time that we did the same toward the 
ancient and honored non-Russian na- 
tions of the Russian empire, all of which 
have sent so many of their sons and 
daughters to our shores for the building 
of our great Nation. Á 

It has always appeared to me to be 
grossly unjust that in any consideration 
of the colonial or dependent territory 
problem the burden is placed only upon 
the old colonialism, which has largely 
reconciled itself to the inevitable changes 
taking place in the world. 'The new colo- 
nialism, the new imperialism carries 
with it a far greater threat to the win- 
ning of the peace. Surely the non-Com- 
munist world in and of itself cannot 
expect to eliminate the dangerous inter- 
national tensions which give rise to war. 
These tensions can be eliminated only 
by an equal amount of good will and 
desire for changes on the part of the rul- 
ing class of the new colonialism. That 
is, changes which accord with the freely 
expressed will of the people. The cause 
of peace and amity among nations re- 
quires that this burden be borne by all 
forms of colonialism and imperialism. 

I believe that the principle of self- 
determination must be applied without 
exception to all the peoples and nations 
of the world. The peoples of Africa, no 
less than any other peoples, must be 
included within the meaning of this 
principle. I suggest that since our 
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Government has already pronounced 
our support for the application of the 
principle of self-determination to the 
peoples of Africa—the urgent need now 
exists to extend this principle to the 
captive nations held within the Russian 
Communist empire. 

I personally favor a policy of Russia 
for the Russians. Such a policy would 
explain clearly to the peoples of the 
world our policy of Africa for the Afri- 
cans. In this case a policy of Russia 
for the Russians would express to all the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain in the 
most simple terms the meaning of our 
intention of self-determination for the 
non-Russian nations within the Russian 
Empire. We thereby would state that 
we defend the right of the Russian peo- 
ple to have any form of government they 
may desire and that their choice in the 
matter is their business, and the busi- 
ness of no one else. We would also 
thereby express our firm support for all 
the non-Russian nations within the 
Russian empire to, in like manner, deter- 
mine their own internal systems and to 
govern themselves in a completely inde- 
pendent setting. But we must object 
to the Russians imposing their historic 
form of despotism upon other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the Com- 
mittee on Rules to bring to the floor the 
captive nations resolution introduced 
by the very able gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Fioop], so that we may 
have an opportunity to vote and create 
this committee which, under the able 
leadership of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoop ], would do a tre- 
mendous good on behalf of the cause of 
justice and peace in the world. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
grateful to the gentleman from Ohio. 
As always, during these debates, he is 
in the forefront and he speaks with 
great knowledge and vast experience on 
this important subject to our national 
welfare and to world peace. 

I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucrysx1], who, from 
his first day in this House, has engaged 
in every debate on this subject dealing 
with this very important problem, with 
a background which clearly indicates 
that he is a learned expert. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for yielding to me. I should 
like to join in commending the gentle- 
man for again calling this matter to the 
attention of the House and for his per- 
sistent effort in getting through this 
Congress the resolution which would set 
up a special committee to deal with the 
problem of the captive nations. I have 
every reason to believe that sooner or 
later reason will prevail and this resolu- 
tion will be adopted and the committee 
will be permitted to carry on this very 
important work. 

It is a source of great disappointment 
to me that there should be any opposi- 
tion at all to the creation of such a com- 
mittee. We are recognizing throughout 
the world today the great dynamics of 
nationalism. We have adopted various 
programs here in this Congress to en- 
courage the expression of nationalism in 
these newly emerging countries. We 
have denounced colonialism and our 
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whole foreign policy over the years has 
been built on the concept that we want 
to encourage people to be free, to find 
expression in their national pride and to 
be able to select of their own free will 
the type of government they want to be 
ruled by. And yet it would seem to me 
that those people who so fervently be- 
lieve in the great strength of, and the 
great surge of nationalism in, these 
newly emerging countries of the world 
should not be so completely oblivious to 
the fact that we have today in these 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain 
some 180 million people who are just as 
proud of their national and cultural 
background today as they were 15 years 
ago, before the Communists took over 
their countries. 

I feel strongly that there is a tremen- 
dous potential for resolving many of the 
problems of the world in these nations 
which today are suppressed by interna- 
tional communism. 

I think it is important for a commit- 
tee of the type suggested by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
that these concepts be given greater ex- 
pression and that the people of the free 
world who know so much about these 
captive nations be given the opportunity 
to tell their story to the world. There is 
no question in my mind—and I have said 
it so many times and have heard the 
gentleman in the well of the House say 
this so many times, that the one single 
reason why Khrushchev and the Krem- 
lin have not dared to disturb the peace 
of the world on any major scale is be- 
cause they know that they cannot count 
on these 180 million people who today 
live in these captive nations. They 
know better than anyone else that at 
the first opportunity they would be 
marching against Moscow and the 
Kremlin and the Communist rulers, be- 
cause the people have had a long his- 
tory of dedication to democratic prin- 
ciples and the dignity of freemen. 

Therefore, if we are going to recognize 
the great surge of nationalism through- 
out the world we cannot ignore the fact 
that right here in these captive nations 
behind the Iron Curtain we have the 
greatest potential for allies of the West- 
ern democracies in these people. 

It seems to me that the gentleman's 
proposal which I was indeed proud to 
cosponsor in a resolution of my own, fol- 
lowing his example and lead, should be 
brought to the House so that the House 
will have the opportunity to vote on it 
and to establish this committee to bring 
out the full details of the tremendous 
potential that now exists in these coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

There are those in certain agencies of 
the Government who have some reserva- 
tions about a committee like this. They 
are afraid that this committee might 
create false hopes among the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, that a committee 
like this might inspire these people to 
an untimely and ill-fated uprising. That 
is not the purpose of the committee at 
all and I do not think any sound-think- 
ing American or any person in the free 
world today would encourage another 
blood bath in any one of these captive 
nations such as we saw in Hungary. 
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We know that the Soviet tanks and 
power are there and are ready to choke 
off any expression of freedom that these 
people might want to manifest at this 
time. 

I think it is a tribute to the great wis- 
dom and the maturity of these people 
behind the Iron Curtain that they are 
not dissipating their strength and dedi- 
cation by ill-fated uprisings. There are 
other ways of showing the fallacy and 
the bankruptcy of the Communist sys- 
tem, The wall in East Berlin, separat- 
ing East Berlin from West Berlin, cer- 
tainly is the greatest indictment against 
the Communist ideology. I think if this 
committee could in a dignified manner 
bring forth many of the arguments that 
the world should know, particularly un- 
derstanding the great difficulties and in 
the realization of the great hope that 
these people have, who today must by 
the very nature of things submit them- 
selves to the tyranny of communism, the 
committee would be performing a great 
service to humanity. I congratulate the 
gentleman for calling this subject to our 
attention again today, and I certainly 
wish to assure him of my continued sup- 
port to get this resolution to the floor 
of the House so that we can have it en- 
acted by the Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from 
Illinois has made very fine statements 
on this subject on previous occasions, 
but none to equal or exceed the state- 
ment he has just made. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no intelligent 
doubt that this is a major and a serious 
problem. There is no doubt in my mind 
whatsoever that if the problem is as seri- 
ous as we in the House who know the 
problem and who have worked with it 
for years know and realize that it is, and 
from our long experience here, if this 
can only get the barest lipservice from 
an ad hoc committee or from a stand- 
ing committee, if the intention is bona 
fide and if the purpose to be served and 
if the goal and the object to be attained 
is what it should be, if we are to turn 
against Soviet Russia, this charge of 
colonialism and imperialism which is its 
Achilles Heel, then it can only be done 
by the creation of a special committee 
of this House. There are many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle with the 
ability, the experience, and the knowl- 
edge of this subject to make it one of the 
greatest weapons, the right hand of the 
President and of this Nation. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the attention of the great House is 
brought to a subject of great concern to 
all of us who believe that we should be 
experiencing greater success in counter- 
acting the aggressive colonialism of So- 
viet Russia. The step which we ad- 
vocate will allow this very body to play 
a greater role in securing a long estab- 
lished, uncontroversial goal of American 
foreign policy—the independence of our 
fellow sovereign nations to determine 
their own course in the world today. 
That independence is being threatened 
in 1962 as never before. The policy and 
tactics of the Soviet Union clearly in- 
dicate that their goal is to bring increas- 
ing numbers of nations under the influ- 
ence of communism domestically and 
within the bloc of nations whose foreign 
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policy is dictated in the Kremlin. As 
they succeed in this policy, the danger 
to the United States becomes greater 
than just a setback for our long-range 
foreign policy aims. It becomes a mortal 
challenge to the existence of this Nation 
itself. 

The great scholars of the history of 
international affairs tell us that nations 
should not establish long-range goals 
which they are not prepared to back up 
with enforcing actions. They should not 
make international committments which 
they are unwilling to fulfill. They 
should not overextend themselves. The 
lessons of history are filled with examples 
of nations which have fallen into this 
pit and have lost their position in the 
world. 

Our country has assumed heavy re- 
sponsibilities and has made far-reaching 
commitments in this world. We are now 
expected to live up to them or we shall 
surely suffer serious consequences in the 
not too distant future. One of our most 
demanding problems is to find methods 
of fulfilling our commitments and of 
accomplishing our goals. We have be- 
fore this House a proposal which I be- 
lieve could be an excellent instrument 
for this purpose. A Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations within the 
framework and realm of the U.S. House 
of Representatives could serve to ad- 
vance American foreign policy on sev- 
eral fronts. 

With immediate and continuing im- 
pact, we will, by establishing such a 
committee, focus a worldwide spotlight 
on the captive nations, their plight, the 
history of their domination and the con- 
ditions under which they exist today. 
This publicity will not only draw the 
attention of the American people, but 
will give all peoples of the world, espe- 
cially those of the newly independent na- 
tions, a view of what they can antici- 
pate if they fall into the Communist 
camp. Had the people of Cuba been ex- 
posed to such a view, perhaps they would 
not find themselves powerless to change 
their direction as they are today. 
Americans, evidence tells us, are some- 
what hazy, not about the danger to the 
world of any extension of this type of 
domination, but about the more intricate 
nature of the domination. As we have 
seen so close to home, in Cuba, it is co- 
lonialism, pure and simple, and a direct 
result of the expressed imperialistic 
goals of Soviet Russia. Neither Ameri- 
ca, nor any other nation, can afford to 
forget this. 

I think that we can expect, after these 
initial and valuable results of the work 
of such a committee, a further and con- 
tinuing focus which will serve to clarify 
world opinion and enhance knowledge of 
the true nature of how the Soviet Union 
carries out its capture of a nation, in- 
stalls its puppets, and destroys the power 
of the people. Too often it is not real- 
ized that this process is completely 
planned, that the vast majority of the 
people of a nation are not directly in- 
volved and that there is total disregard 
for the basic rights of the citizens of a 
prospective satellite country. To use an 
old proverb, usually a nation undergo- 
ing the initial stages of Soviet captivity 
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is unable to see the forest for the trees. 
Its people see only the promises made; 
they do not see the conditions which 
evolve after a short period of time, 

Essentially, then, this measure repre- 
sents a point of real beginning for action 
on the original Captive Nation Week 
resolution of 1959 and responds to the 
call for study by the people of the United 
States of the plight of the captive na- 
tions. The value of the proposal to all 
the world is great. I urge that it be 
brought to the floor of this House for an 
expression of the will of all of us in the 
immediate future. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania for his continuing deter- 
mined and vigorous fight to win appro- 
priate and effective recognition by this 
Congress of the captive nations of the 
world. 

I am pleased to have joined with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as a co- 
sponsor in both the 86th and 87th Con- 
gresses of the resolution to establish a 
Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations—my current resolution being 
House Resolution 215. I am delighted 
with the national attention being given 
to the objectives of these resolutions. 

A highlight of my own interest in this 
subject was the privilege afforded me in 
addressing the plenary meeting of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
at the Carnegie Endowment Interna- 
tional Center in New York City, on De- 
cember 11 of last year. In my remarks 
I told the participants of the status of 
the proposed resolutions. The over- 
whelming enthusiasm for the proposal 
was evidenced by the response of the 
delegates in attendance. 

At no time in our daily pursuits should 
we indulge in the luxury of forgetting 
the plight of millions of people in Eur- 
ope, Asia, and Africa whose day-to-day 
life is a series of futile efforts to avoid 
the moral strangulation of a tyrannical 
force, 

As Americans, we tend to give little 
thought to such words as “freedom” or 
“human rights” or “liberty.” These, 
we consider our birthrights. It is a way 
of life with us—like some sort of habit 
we have learned to accept through al- 
most two centuries of democracy in the 
United States as an automatic part of 
our being free citizens in a free coun- 
try. Too often, we are guilty of taking 
these cherished freedoms for granted. 

Not so with people living in captive 
nations. To them, liberty, freedom and 
human rights are as real as the clothes 
on their backs. It is as tangible as food 
on the table. Yet it is a dream. It is 
a hope, a desire, a wish not likely to be 
granted by their oppressors—and under- 
standably more valuable because it is 
denied to them. 

It is our job, Mr, Speaker, as repre- 
sentatives of the greatest democracy in 
the world, as spokesmen of the people 
who have taught the meaning of the 
word “liberty” to the rest of the nations 
of the world, that we offer these captive 
Peoples encouragement and support in 
their yearning for freedom. 
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What, indeed, are our human rights? 
They are, basically, the right of choice, 
the right of liberty not license, the right 
to exist as a human being with the dig- 
nity every human expects and demands. 

These are rights that cannot be sel- 
fishly hoarded. They cannot be hidden 
in a cool place to be stored until that 
time we take them out, brush them off 
and use them arbitrarily at our con- 
venience. If this were the case, they 
would become meaningless. It does no 
good for us to revel in the freedoms im- 
plicit in the Constitution—if day by day 
the menacing shadow of communism 
creeps over the world, blocking the light 
of freedom from warming the minds 
and thoughts of men. We cannot con- 
done the condemnation of our fellow men 
who are forced to live the dull, drab, 
useless life of conformity and subjuga- 
tion. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, free- 
dom—like anything else worth cherish- 
ing—must be shared to be valid. If 
anyone on this wide, wide earth is denied 
freedom, we all loose a little of our own 
freedom, Liberty is a manmade item— 
it is not God given. It lasts only as 
long as we pay careful, diligent attention 
to the problems of those who are denied 
freedom. 

Every time we see the tragic violation 
of human rights, every time we see hu- 
man dignity and pride crushed before 
the ironclad weapons of totalitarianism, 
wickedness, and oppression we cry out in 
indignation. Our hearts brim with sad- 
ness at the shameful sight of any being, 
who professes to be human, yet displays 
such a callous disregard for humanity. 

And we have seen it too often. We 
have seen it in the clash between free- 
dom and oppression in Hungary. We 
saw it when the heroic people of that 
tiny captive nation rose up in fierce re- 
volt in 1956. It was the most blood- 
thirsty, tragic episode in contemporary 
times and yet one of the most inspiring 
events in the world. Bare hands against 
steel may seem an effort without hope, 
but it will be a sign for the world to 
mark well. It was a sign which attested 
to the nature of man—a freeborn animal 
who will always resist unjust captivity. 
Mankind will always fight for freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, again I wish to say it is 
my privilege to have joined with Mr. 
Flood in the sponsorship of the resolu- 
tion creating a Special Captive Nations 
Committee. By establishing such a com- 
mittee we can give heart to the captive 
peoples and demonstrate to them that 
they have not been forgotten. That is 
why the resolution to create a Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations has so much 
significance. To captive peoples, sub- 
merged nationalities, oppressed minori- 
ties behind the Iron Curtain, the res- 
olution conveys the message that their 
deeply felt aspirations for freedom are 
known to the people of the United States 
and are a matter of concern to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

At the same time, the resolution does 
something practical toward dealing 
with those aspirations. One of the prime 
functions of the committee is to make 
the closest and most careful study of 
conditions in captive nations, with par- 
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ticular responsibility for recommending 
policies by which the United States can 
assist these peoples, by peaceful means, 


_ to regain their freedom and independ- 


ence. 

Such a committee also could serve as 
a clearinghouse to inform the American 
people of the state of affairs within the 
Communist world and to assist the Na- 
tional Government in the general 
formulation of policy. 

The consideration being given these 
measures by Congress is highly com- 
mendable, and I cannot urge their en- 
actment strongly enough. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania’s resolution— 
House Resolution 211—is now before the 
House Rules Committee. The captive 
nations of the world look to us for hope 
and we cannot afford to let them down. 
For this reason I fervently urge ap- 
proval of the resolution. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD] for re- 
serving time to address the House on the 
subject of the captive European nations. 

I know that Congressman FLoop has 
been keenly interested in the plight of 
the people of those countries. Their 
tragic state, their constant aspiration 
for freedom and national independence, 
deserve our utmost consideration. 

There is no better example, in my 
opinion, of the ruthless colonial policies 
of the Communist conspiracy than So- 
viet oppression and exploitation of the 
captive European nations. This Com- 
munist colonialism must end—and it 
should end in the restoration of free- 
dom, national identity, and independ- 
ence to Lativa, Lithuania, and Estonia; 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; Hungary 
and Rumania; Bulgaria and Albania. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain the mem- 
bership of the House is cognizant of the 
fact that developments in the captive 
European countries are of deep interest 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. A 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, under the able chairman- 
ship of our good frieind, the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY], 
is attentively studying those develop- 
ments. In addition, through a series of 
hearings which were initiated recently, 
Congresswoman KELLY’s subcommittee 
has endeavored to focus world attention 
on the plight of the captive nations, and 
to foster better understanding of the 
problems confronting those people. 

I believe that the work of the Kelly 
subcommittee—which is in harmony 
with the objectives sought by Members 
taking the floor of the House today—is 
very important. 

It is important, first of all, because 
the people of the captive nations want 
to be free, and they want us to remem- 
ber that. 

The bulk of those people are strongly 
anti-Communist. They want to work 
out their destinies in the framework of 
freedom, and of individual national 
identities. They do not want to be ab- 
sorbed into the oppressive, totalitarian 
system of international communism. 

Furthermore, the aspirations of the 
people of the captive nations are ulti- 
mately going to play an important part 
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in the outcome of the global struggle 
between communism and freedom. I 
am certain of this. At present, the cap- 
tive nations constitute, in a sense, the 
Achilles’ heel of the Communist mono- 
lith. Tomorrow, they may prove to be 
the stumbling block which will trip and 
bring down the entire Communist em- 
pire. 

For these reasons, I applaud my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop] for his interest in the captive 
nations. I also applaud the Foreign Af- 
fairs European Subcommittee for the 
fine work they are doing. As a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
will continue to support and encourage 
those studies and hearings. They play 
an important part in our efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of peace with justice 
and freedom in the world. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the major political 
realities of our era is that there are 
complete nations under the political and 
economic control of alien peoples. This 
fact, unjustifiable in the eyes of all en- 
lightened freedom-loving nations, is 
made particularly reprehensible by the 
ruthless exploitation of these captive 
nations by their imperialistic master, 
the Soviet Union. 

The Communists indeed become the 
new exploiters, far worse in their effect 
upon their proletariat than even the 
most ranted-about and decadent cap- 
italist, for instead of controlling only 
the economic side of man, the Commu- 
nists control his totality, his economic 
condition, his religion, his politics, and 
all the other aspects of his life. They 
have become the feudal lords of millions 
of people who are no better than serfs 
under their rule. Moreover, they hold 
their empire together through a brutal 
suppression of rights and, when nec- 
essary, the use of their ruthless armies. 

Against their will the captive nations 
have become part of this system. Too 
small to protect themselves against the 
colossus which attacked them after 
World War II, they were drawn into the 
web. However, it is clear from the ex- 
amples of the East German riots, the 
Hungarian rebellion, and the Polish 
demonstrations that the desire for free- 
dom is not dead behind the Iron Curtain, 
and that not even Soviet tyranny has 
been able to put out that righteous name 
of revolution which dwells in the heart 
of all oppressed peoples. For these 
reasons it is necessary that we in the 
United States help the countries of East- 
ern Europe in any way possible, even if 
it be only in giving them moral aid. 

The United States has tried to be a 
stanch friend of freedom throughout 
her history. Let us hope that in this 
time of crisis we may do all we can to 
advance the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice in every part of the globe. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with, and concur in, the appeal 
being so eloquently made here by my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, that House Resolution 211, to es- 
tablish a special committee on the cap- 
tive nations, be presented to the House 
by the esteemed Members of the Rules 
Committee. 
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The fundamental purpose of the reso- 
lution in question is the creation of a 
special committee to devote its full time 
and resources to the revelation of facts 
and truth which we hope will ultimately 
and effectively influence the restoration 
of the God-given rights and basic free- 
doms of all the subjugated peoples now 
existing in Communist captive nations. 

As we all know, in numerous and re- 
petitive documents and agreements, the 
great powers of the world, including So- 
viet Russia, have pledged and promised 
the persecuted peoples of these nations, 
the return of their national freedom and 
personal liberties. The United States 
has consistently attempted to have these 
promises carried out but Russia still 
denies these countries the right of free 
elections and independent sovereignty. 

If and when this House may consider 
and approve the subject resolution it is 
reasonable to feel that the rest of the 
free world will be more concretely con- 
vinced this Nation will never abandon 
her traditional principles of free govern- 
ment for all peoples and the captive na- 
tions themselves will be further inspired 
to remain adamant in their determina- 
tion to reject any Communist entreaties 
for cooperative existence under the So- 
viet system. 

It is reasonable to fee] further that by 
such approving action the Communist 
rulers would again and emphatically be 
reminded that it is the sense of this 
Congress that no firm and lasting agree- 
ments for peace can be made while the 
world remains practically half free and 
half slave. 

The fact and the truth is that the 
Russian Kremlin is solely responsible for 
the inhuman slavery being imposed 
upon the brave peoples of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
all the other captive countries. 

I most earnestly believe it is reason- 
able to expect that a special committee, 
by official action and reports, would 
focus free world attention upon the lack 
of sincerity, thus far, by the Kremlin 
leaders by their proclaiming the desire 
for peace and freedom in the world while 
they continue to hold millions of un- 
fortunate peoples in their dictatorial 
hands. It would also, to my mind, be an 
effective counteragent to the skillful, but 
deceitful, propaganda of the Soviet 
Union. 

I therefore most sincerely request the 
distinguished chairman and dedicated 
members of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, in their wisdom and judgment, to 
permit House Resolution 211 to be de- 
bated and decided, upon its merits, by 
this House in accord with our estab- 
lished traditions and I hope that the 
opportunity to do so will soon be 
granted. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, 
the House of Representatives has on in- 
numerable occasions raised its voice in 
behalf of freedom and has gone on rec- 
ord in condemning all regimes which 
deny freedom to their subject peoples. 
Specifically this House has censored in 
no uncertain terms the Soviet Union’s 
oppressive policy in East European 
countries by resolving to summon the 
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American people to observe the Captive 
Nations Week annually until the libera- 
tion of these nations from Communist 
tyranny imposed upon them by the So- 
viet Union. In this connection I would 
like to lend my wholehearted support to 
House Resolution 211. 

This resolution, so eloquently spon- 
sored by my honorable colleague from 
Pennsylvania and so widely supported 
by various anti-Communist organiza- 
tions throughout the country, calls for 
the establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations, consisting of 
10 Members of this House for the pur- 
pose of undertaking “a continuous and 
unremitting study of all the captive na- 
tions for the purpose of developing new 
approaches and fresh ideas for victory in 
the psychopolitical cold war.” I can 
conceive no better way of informing our- 
selves of the actual conditions prevail- 
ing in these countries, and then devis- 
ing ways of aiding these peoples in their 
relentless struggle for freedom, I re- 
spectfully urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 211, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to extend their 
remarks in connection with this matter, 
following the conclusion of my remarks 
and the remarks of any other Member 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CAPTURE OF REMAGEN BRIDGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FercHan). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hecuter] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, 1945, 17 years ago today, a 
small band of American armored in- 
fantry, tankers, and combat engineers 
came upon a bridge over the Rhine River 
at the little resort town of Remagen, 
Germany. By all rules of military war- 
fare, the German defenders should have 
blown up that bridge in the face of the 
attacking Americans. Yet, through an 
incredible combination of individual 
human courage, teamwork and initiative, 
the small American spearhead captured 
the Remagen Bridge, thereby saving 
thousands of American lives and short- 
ening the war in Europe. 

Just as Lt. Col. John H. Glenn mod- 
estly shared the credit of his first orbital 
flight with his fellow astronauts and the 
scientists, technicians, and many others 
who helped to make this historic flight 
successful, so the glory of the Remagen 
Bridge exploit was shared among many 
men from many States. It was a victory 
for Minnesota, for Iowa, for Oklahoma, 
for Idaho, for Kansas, Illinois, and 
Michigan. It was a victory for men in 
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many States. In fact, when the news 
came into the House of Representatives 
of the capture of the Remagen Bridge in 
March of 1945, many Members from 
many States rose to claim glory for their 
State. The man who was holding the 
floor at the time, a beloved former col- 
league of ours, Brooks Hays of Arkansas, 
stated philosophically “I am sure there 
will be glory enough for all.“ 

So today we honor the men who cap- 
tured Remagen Bridge, on this the 17th 
anniversary of that great event. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I congratulate 
the gentleman who is the distinguished 
author of the book, “The Bridge at 
Remagen,” and I appreciate the fact 
that he has taken the time to talk on 
this matter today. 

As the gentleman knows, I had a con- 
stituent in my congressional district who 
was also a great hero at that time, and 
I am glad to take this opportunity to 
pay honor to all the heroic men at 
Remagen Bridge. As the gentleman 
from West Virginia has so ably pointed 
out in his book, what happened at 
Remagen Bridge probably could not have 
happened in any army in the world but 
the American Army, where our men had 
the courage and initiative to seize the 
opportunity which presented itself. 

Mr. HECHLER. The gentleman, of 
course, was referring to Capt. George 
Soumas, of Perry, Iowa, who commanded 
the first tank company across the bridge. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to join 
with my colleague from Iowa in express- 
ing my gratification to the gentleman 
from West Virginia for calling this event 
to our attention today, and also for the 
fine piece of work he did in writing the 
book about the Remagen Bridge. It is 
a soul-stirring story, and I wish it could 
be put on the bookshelf of every school 
library in this country. I think it is a 
remarkable example of American hero- 
ism. I thank the gentleman sincerely 
for bringing this anniversary to our 
attention. 

Mr. HECHLER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s fine remarks. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I join in 
commending my distinguished colleague 
from West Virginia not only for bring- 
ing to our attention this task of hero- 
ism, but also for writing a book that 
should be read by every child and every 
adult in the United States of America. 

The gentleman from West Virginia is 
performing a great and dedicated serv- 
ice here in the House, but he never will 
perform a service greater than that he 
performed when he gave to the world 
that great book of his, that classic of 
heroism. 

I might say that I think that this re- 
membering of anniversary occasions, 
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such as today, makes a great contribu- 
tion to our country. We are a great 
people because of our traditions, be- 
cause we have respect for those who 
have performed deeds of heroism and 
made great sacrifices that become a part 
and parcel of our traditions. I feel that 
what the gentleman from West Virginia 
is doing today is really a continuance of 
the service to his country that is charac- 
teristic of his entire life. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his kind remarks. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the book that was written by our col- 
league, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER]. I believe his book, 
“The Bridge at Remagen,” stands along- 
side that great book of Ernie Pyle’s, 
“Brave Men,” in paying tribute to the 
American fighting forces during the 
Second World War. Ialso want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia on his interest in a strong national 
defense and on his participation in the 
Army Reserves. He is rendering a great 
service to his country not only as an au- 
thor and a Member of Congress but also 
as a Reserve officer in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank my friend 
from Idaho. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let this occasion pass without calling at- 
tention to the fact that the very first 
soldier to dash across the Remagen 
Bridge on that fateful day of March 7, 
1945, was Sgt. Alexander Drabik, of To- 
ledo. Along with his fellow soldiers, he 
covered himself with glory. It was 
truly an amazing episode which will al- 
ways brighten the pages of American 
history. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Ohio and 
all others who have helped to recall on 
this anniversary the great events which 
took place at Remagen Bridge. As 
long as our Nation rededicates itself to 
those sterling qualities displayed at 
Remagen, we will continue to be the 
greatest bastion of freedom in the world. 
I now yield back the balance of my time. 


SPACE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FEeIGHAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
James C. Davis] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have said before, I seldom pay any 
attention to the distortions, half-truths, 
untruths, and deceptions that con- 
stantly appear in the news columns and 
on the editorial pages of the absentee- 
owned Atlanta Constitution. 

Correcting the Atlanta Constitution 
would be a job unto itself, one requir- 
ing many hours more than should be 
devoted to something so unimportant. 
Occasionally, however, I find it worth- 
while to point out some of the falsehoods 
that this newspaper tells. 

On March 6, 1962, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution willfully, deliberately, and mali- 
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ciously published an editorial stating 
that I had “voted against a big space 
appropriation on May 20, 1959.” 

The editorial was accompanied by a 
cartoon that implied that I was attempt- 
ing to scuttle our space program. 

The editorial also contained a personal 
attack on me. I have long since learned 
to ignore personal attacks aimed at me 
by the poison-pen artists who work for 
the Atlanta newspapers. They are about 
as ineffectual as a poodle dog yapping 
through a slat fence. 

However, I think it worthwhile to cor- 
rect the express and implied falsehood 
contained in the Atlanta Constitution 
editorial relating to my voting record 
in connection with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

I did not on May 20, 1959—or at any 
other time—vote against an appropria- 
tion bill for the space agency. I have 
voted for each appropriation bill brought 
to the House of Representatives for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. I shall continue to give this 
program my unqualified support. 

I am proud of my legislative record in 
the field of space exploration. I had 
the privilege on June 2, 1958, of voting 
for the very first bill—H.R. 12575—that 
ever came before the House to provide 
for research into problems of flight 
within and outside the earth's 
atmosphere. 

This was the legislation that created 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and made possible the mag- 
nificent flights into space by Colonel 
Glenn, Commander Shepard, and Cap- 
tain Grissom. 

I voted for this legislation in the full 
knowledge that the program would cost 
this Nation many billions of dollars— 
and also in the knowledge that we had 
no guarantee that man even could mas- 
ter the infinite regions of outer space. 

It is no exaggeration that many 
thoughful Americans doubted the wis- 
dom of Congress in approving the in- 
vestment of many billions of dollars and 
incalculable man-hours in what some- 
times was referred to as merely a proj- 
ect to “put a man on the moon.” 

However, the wisdom of Congress— 
and the men behind our space pro- 
gram—has been dramatically vindicated 
in the last year. 

Now, the bill I voted against on May 
20, 1959, was an authorization bill—not 
an appropriation bill. I—and more 
than 125 other Members of the House— 
had good reason to oppose this particu- 
lar authorization bill because of the un- 
usual way it was brought to the floor. 

More than $480 million was involved 
in the legislation; it was also the first 
authorization bill for the new space 
agency ever presented to Congress. We 
were “pioneering” in a new field with no 
precedent to help guide us. Members 
of the House, except the relative few who 
helped draft the legislation, had little 
knowledge of what we were being asked 
to consider. 

It was imperative, then, that the au- 
thorization bill be open for careful and 
adequate debate and possible amend- 
ment. Yet, the legislation was not called 
up under normal procedure. It was 
called up under suspension-of-the-rules 
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procedure. This procedure limits debate 
to only 40 minutes—20 minutes to the 
side. 

When Members protested the method 
by which the authorization bill was 
called up, they were told that they could 
get the details by reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following morning. 

So the House was being asked to au- 
thorize legislation involving outer space 
and the eventual expenditure of billions 
of dollars without knowing what was 
involved or what was being contemplated 
for such a complicated and complex 
agency. 

A bill which authorizes the Congress 
to appropriate $480 million at one crack, 
and, in effect, puts a brandnew agency 
into business, cannot be debated and ex- 
plained in a mere 40 minutes. I need 
to know what is in a bill before voting 
to authorize the spending of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I voted against the authorization bill 
for the reasons that I have cited here. 
I would vote against it again under the 
same circumstances. I am glad to say 
that I have never been stampeded into 
voting for any legislation. Among the 
129 Members who voted against the bill 
were the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and 3 other committee chair- 
men. 

Now, I did vote for the appropriation 
bill itself when it came before the House 
on June 29, 1959. We were given ample 
time to debate this bill, and consider 
amendments. 

The Atlanta Constitution must have 
known that I did not vote against “A big 
space appropriation” as it falsely and 
maliciously claimed in its editorial of 
March 6, 1962. The evidence indicates 
that this “newspaper” carefully searched 
my voting record before the editorial 
was written. They knew, I am sure, of 
all my votes in support of the space 
agency in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

But nothing was said by the Atlanta 
Constitution of the fact that I voted for 
the bill creating the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration on June 
2, 1958, that I voted for the appropria- 
tion bill of June 29, 1959, that on Febru- 
ary 23, 1960, I voted for a supplemental 
appropriation of $23 million for the 
space agency; that on April 20, 1961, I 
voted for an appropriation of $873 mil- 
lion for the agency, and that I have re- 
peatedly voiced my unqualified support 
of our space program, 

For example, in a newsletter sent to 
the Atlanta Constitution, and other pa- 
pers in my district on April 23, 1961, I 
called upon the United States to put 
aside partisan politics and concentrate 
eee space supremacy. I said 

Soviet space achievement * * * does prove 
that the United States has been dragging its 
feet in space exploration for far too many 
years, * * * We are today paying dearly for 
the misguided emphasis that we placed up- 
on the unimportant while Russia was de- 
voting her energies to attaining space su- 
periority. The space race, of course, is not 
one that addresses itself to partisan politics. 
For the nation that controls space may well 
control earth also. I have supported every 
important defense measure that has come 
before the Congress during my more than 
14 years in the House of Representatives. 
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I have. supported our space program just as 
vigorously because, inescapably, it is becom- 
ing more and more tied to our military ob- 
jectives. 

Our national safety may depend upon it. 


I have voiced similar support of our 
space program on many other occa- 
sions. The Atlanta newspapers know 
this. Since I cannot receive a fair and 
honest hearing in the monopolistic, left- 
wing Atlanta newspapers I must use this 
method to set the record straight in this 
instance—although as I said at the out- 
set, if I undertook to refute every false 
statement appearing in these papers, I 
would have little time to attend to legis- 
lative affairs. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED DAIRY 
SUBSIDIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. HARDING] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a sad event for the American dairy 
farmer when the House Agriculture 
Committee voted today against report- 
ing the resolution to maintain the pres- 
ent level of diary price supports at $3.40 
per hundredweight for manufacturing 
milk and 60.4 cents a pound for butter- 
fat through the end of this year. 

Chairman Harotp CooLey and Con- 
gressman LESTER JOHNSON had intro- 
duced this resolution in the House when 
they learned that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has no choice under existing 
law but to lower dairy price supports to 
75 percent of parity on April 1, due to 
the excessive stocks of dairy surpluses 
in Government storage. 

Both President Kennedy and Agricul- 
ture Secretary Freeman had appealed 
to Congress to take action which would 
prevent this serious reduction in dairy 
farmers’ income. It is estimated if this 
resolution is not enacted into law it is 
going to cost the dairy farmers of 
America $250 million in farm income 
between April 1 and December 1. I 
sincerely hope that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee will act on this resolu- 
tion, and that it will be again brought 
to the House of Representatives and 
passed, so that our dairy farmers who 
are already in a desperate condition will 
not be subjected to a drop of 10 per- 
cent in their income starting April 1. 

I might mention that this is a stop- 
gap measure. This is just a request to 
attempt to maintain their income at 
its present level until the Congress can 
take action on a permanent dairy piece 
of legislation that is included in H.R. 
10010. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope it will 
be unnecessary for our dairy farmers 
to suffer this loss of income. I hope 
that the Senate Agriculture Committee 
will act wisely and that here in the 
House of Representatives we will have 
some support on the other side of the 
aisle in getting this stopgap piece of 
legislation passed. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 
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Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for calling this to the attention of 
the Members of the House. I have been 
informed that this will cost the dairymen 
of Minnesota alone, approximately $20 
million in loss of income during the next 
year. And our dairy industry cannot 
afford the loss. 

May I also join with the gentleman in 
expressing the hope this House in its 
wisdom will find some way of rectifying 
this situation. 

Mr. HARDING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. I am sure the farmers of Minne- 
sota cannot any more stand this loss of 
income than can the farmers of Idaho. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I would like to 
associate myself with the gentleman’s 
remarks. I am one who realizes there 
has to be some kind of change in the 
whole dairy program. The fact of the 
matter is, whether we like it or not, our 
citizens are consuming more and more of 
the vegetable oils. On the other hand, 
we have an increase in population and 
some adjustments are in order. As the 
gentleman has said, we do have under 
consideration some important dairy leg- 
islation. It seems to me it is only reason- 
able to give a few months extension to 
the existing price supports while we are 
working out a better program. As I 
understand it, all of the Members on the 
other side of the aisle voted against the 
dairy farmer this morning. I am sorry 
to have this become a partisan issue, 
because at this time we need a lot of bi- 
partisanship in trying to work out some- 
thing that is good for all the dairy farm- 
ers, whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join the gentleman and to say that I 
am very disappointed as a member of 
this committee at the one-sided action 
taken this morning. 

I want to ask a few questions. How 
much income will be lost to the Ameri- 
can dairymen by the defeat of this reso- 
lution in the committee this morning? 
Did the gentleman state it would be 
approximately $250 million? 

Mr. HARDING. That is correct. 
Under the law, the Secretary is com- 
pelled to reduce the price support from 
an estimated 83 percent of parity to 
75 percent of parity. I asked the De- 
partment of Agriculture to furnish me 
with a figure, and as near as they could 
tell me, it would result in a loss of $250 
million in dairy income. 

Mr. BREEDING. As I understand it, 
the Secretary of Agriculture now must 
revert the price back to 75 percent of 
parity? 

Mr. HARDING. Effective on April 1 


he must. 
Mr. BREEDING. Or about $3.10 a 
hundred pounds for milk? 


Mr. HARDING. That is correct. 
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Mr. BREEDING. I want to say I have 
a lot of respect for the dairy farmers of 
America. I used to be one myself. 
Presently my interest in agriculture lies 
mainly with wheat and feed grains, but 
I have run a dairy and I know a drop 
of 30 cents a hundred pounds in the 
price of milk is a serious drop to the 
dairymen of our country. 

I regret the action taken by our com- 
mittee this morning. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Idaho for taking this time and 
yielding to me on this occasion. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to thank the 
gentleman from Kansas for his remarks. 
I am sure that none of us want to see 
these price supports kept at this level 
permanently. We just want to extend 
them temporarily until the committee 
has time to act on permanent legislation. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am somewhat taken aback 
by the information conveyed to the 
House by the gentleman from Idaho, and 
I thank him for bringing it to the atten- 
tion of the House. I do not believe that 
any problem area in agriculture today is 
facing more serious difficulty than the 
dairy industry. We have been faced with 
a decline in the consumption of dairy 
products for various reasons. At the 
same time, the dairy farmer is among 
those farmers having the most difficult 
time financially, and his burden has been 
further increased by the continuing de- 
crease in the per capita consumption of 
dairy products. I had hoped that this 
Congress would be able to work out dur- 
ing the present session a new program 
for the dairy industry. But, certainly 
we will not be assisted, and the dairy 
- farmer will not be assisted, by having 
to suffer a drop in his income during the 
period following April 1 when presum- 
ably we will still be attempting to find 
a solution and an active formula for a 
new milk program. I would hope that 
the gentleman from Idaho plans to try 
to get the committee to reconsider this 
matter, if it is within his power to do so. 
I certainly hope that the dairy farmer 
of America will note the interest of the 
gentleman from Idaho in his problems 
and perhaps call to the attention of the 
members of the committee who do not 
seem to have such sympathy with the 
dairy farmers’ problems just what the 
needs of the dairy industry are today. 

Mr. HARDING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks, and I can assure 
him that we will do everything possible 
to see that this resolution that has been 
requested by our President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is enacted so 
that we might keep the level of dairy 
income at its present level until we 
are able to work out a permanent pro- 
gram here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
know whether anyone offered a sub- 
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stitute for this resolution that would 
have prevented this sharp decrease in 
the support price of dairy products on 
April 1? 

Mr. HARDING. In answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, there were two amendments 
offered. In my opinion neither of them 
would have been satisfactory. I feel 
that the resolution that was requested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and in- 
troduced by the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin was the only thing that would 
have maintained the present price sup- 
port level until the committee was able 
to take permanent action. 

Mr. ALBERT. And this resolution 
was voted down? 

Mr. HARDING. Unfortunately, it 
was. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


HEALTH INSURANCE DATA 


Mr. HOFFMAN əf Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a most valuable com- 
pilation of data on private health insur- 
ance plans. The Health Insurance In- 
stitute has recently published its 1961 
Source Book of Health Insurance Data— 
a digest of statistical and other factual 
material on the financing of health care 
and the allied field of medical economics. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have pointed out 
in the public hearings on H.R. 4222, 
there are two general approaches we 
can take toward financing health care: 
Through the private sector or through 
the governmental sector. I think there 
are times when we have to use the Gov- 
ernment function in order to accomplish 
a result. But I only want to do that 
when I see that progress in the private 
sector to meet the social need or prob- 
lem is not moving forward. In some 
cases the Government may actually im- 
pede progress in the private sector. 
That, as far as I am concerned, is the 
basic issue involved in medical care. 

The data provided by the Health In- 
surance Institute underlines the rapid 
progress in the private sector. In fact, 
the growth of private health insurance 
coverage is nothing short of phenomenal. 
By the end of 1960 nearly 132 million 
Americans had some form of protection 
against the costs of health care—73 per- 
cent of the total civilian population. 
But this is not a static figure. When we 
look at the five major types of health 
insurance protection: hospital expense, 
surgical expense, regular medical ex- 
pense, major medical expense, and loss- 
of-income protection, we see that there 
has been a tremendous growth in both 
total coverage and the base of protec- 
tion. In the 5 year period from 1955 to 
1960 the number of persons with hos- 
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pital expense protection grew 23 percent, 
the number with surgical expense pro- 
tection increased 32 percent, the number 
with regular medical expense protection 
increased 58 percent, the number pro- 
tected against loss of income—7 percent 
major medical expense coverage which 
was virtually nonexistent in 1950 grew 

26 percent during the single year, 1960. 

These figures indicate that the American 

public is continuing to secure more ade- 

quate protection for itself against health 
care costs by broadening the base of its 
health insurance. For example, by the 
end of 1960, 92 percent of those insured 
against hospital cxpense were also in- 
sured against surgical expense, 66 per- 
cent insured against regular medical ex- 

pense. Comparable percentages for 1950 

were 71 percent with additional insur- 

ance for surgical expense, 28 percent reg- 
ular medical expense. 

Taste I—Number of people with health 
insurance protection in the United States, 
by type of coverage, 1940-60 

{In thousands] 


Type of coverage 7 


1940—— 3,000 }........ 
1945.—— 822 (9) 
1950. 21, 5890 37, 793 
1951. 27, 723 108 | 38,035 
1952. 35, 670 689 38,373 
1953. 42,684 | 1,220 390,571 
1954. 47,248 | 2,198 39,397 
1055 55,506 | 5, 241 39, 513 
1956_.._. 64,891 | 8,876 | 41,688 
1957 71. 813 | 13,262 | 42,939 
1958_____ 75,395 | 17,375 | 41,870 
1959. 82,615 | 21,850 | 42, 605 
1900. 87, 541 27,448 | 42. 436 
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The Source Book of Health Insurance 
Data also illustrates the growth of vol- 
untary insuring organizations in terms 
of health insurance premiums received 
and benefit payments. In 1960 total 
premiums received reached a new high 
of $7.5 billion. Benefit payments were 
at a record peak of $5.7 billion. The 
1960 benefit total represented an 82 per- 
cent increase over 1955 and more than 
four times the amount of benefits paid 
a decade earlier. 

These figures represent a significant 
percentage of the American public’s 
total expenses for medical care in 1960— 
$19.6 billion. In fact, voluntary health 
insuring organizations are now paying 
a greater share of the public’s hospital 
and medical bills than they did 5 
years ago. Hospital expense benefits 
under voluntary plans accounted for 45 
percent of the total hospital care bill 
in 1955, 57 percent in 1960. Similarly 
health insurance benefits covered 23 per- 
cent of physicians’ expenses in 1955, 30 
percent in 1960. 
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Taste Il.—Health insurance benefit pay- 
ments in the United States by type of 
- coverage, 1948-60 - 
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5, 166 2, 889 
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Source: Health Insurance Council and Health Insur- 
ance Association of America, 

The conclusion that one draws from 
this data is not that we can afford to be 
complacent but that we are making re- 
markable strides in the voluntary insur- 
ance field. This is a clear record of 
progress that cannot be overlooked or 
minimized by the propagandists for the 
social security approach. The fact is 
that the public has more than doubled 
the percentage of its disposable personal 
income spent for the purchase of health 
insurance protection in the past decade. 

I would be the first to deny that our 
medical care needs are being adequately 
met—that there is no room for further 
progress. In 1959 a total of 216.2 million 
days were lost from work by employees 
due to acute disability. Our Nation's 
productivity is seriously hampered when 
on an average day the number of work- 
ers off the job totals 875,000 men and 
women. Nor can we afford to be com- 
placent in the face of mounting medical 
costs. In the past decade medical care 
costs have increased at a faster rate than 
any kind of personal expense recorded 
in the Consumer Price Index—56 percent 
from the base period of 1947-49 to 1960. 
Hospital room rates have shown the 
greatest increase with a rise of 123 per- 
cent. Hospital costs per day have risen 
106 percent but increased productivity 
measured in terms of a reduction in the 
average length of a hospital stay has re- 
duced this increase to 94 percent per 
hospital stay. There is much room for 
an expansion of medical care programs. 
My point, however, is that we should 
encourage the growth of the private 
sector which has already filled a major 
percentage of the gap, not that we should 
scrap this approach for the centralized 
governmental social security mechanism. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this booklet 
to my fellow Members and trust that the 
data it presents will contribute to an in- 
telligent debate on the real issues in- 
volved in the financing of medical care. 
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SENATE INVESTIGATION OF MILI- 
TARY MUZZLING 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 

er, I ask unanimous consent that the 

gentleman from California [Mr. Rous- 

SELOT] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator STROM THURMOND has been a major 
participant in the Senate investigation 
of the Defense Department policy of dis- 
allowing military personnel to freely ex- 
press their views concerning the Com- 
munist threat to our country. Senator 
THuRrMOND has written an excellent ar- 
ticle entitled, “What’s Behind the Gag?” 
The article appeared in the January 27, 
1962, issue of Human Events. I think 
every Member of Congress should have 
the opportunity to read it. 

The text of the article follows: 


MUZZLING OF THE MILITARY—WHAT'’S BEHIND 
THE GaG? 


(By Senator Srrom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina) 


(Epvrror’s Note.—A special subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee is 
investigating military preparedness and muz- 
zling of military personnel. This article is 
an abridgement of an eight-part series of 
background articles prepared by Senator 
THURMOND.) 

The purpose of the investigation is not to 
promote sensationalism, spotlight Commu- 
nists, or persecute individuals. Rather, it is 
to go to the source of the policy which au- 
thorizes or is responsible for: 

1. Soft-pedaling statements on commu- 
nism in speeches and articles; 

2. Shelving or deemphasizing troop train- 
ing programs designed to acquaint military 
personnel with our insidious cold war enemy 
and his brainwashing techniques, which 
worked so well in the Korean war because 
our troops were ill prepared; and 

8. Discouragement of utilization of mili- 
tary personnel and facilities in cold war sem- 
inars designed to give the public a better 
appreciation of the enemy, as authorized 
in a 1958 National Security Council direc- 
tive. 

Americans should have a full examination 
of these policies so they can decide whether 
they want present policies continued or 
modified. The study I have made thus far 
of these policies convinces me that they have 
a deep, underlying purpose which has not 
been readily apparent to the American pub- 
lic. This purpose is to combat the enemy 
in the cold war with a strategy which can 
be best defined as a no-win policy. 

We don't propose to win the cold war be- 
cause we abhor only the aggressive, totali- 
tarian aspects of communism. In fact, we 
seem to be determined to join their pro- 
fessed revolution by adopting for ourselves 
and many of our allies the same social and 
economic measures which the Communists 
use as bait to attain their goal of world 
domination. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., administrative as- 
sistant to the President, has described ex- 
perimentation in these social and economic 
proposals as “democratic socialism.” 

If the American people desire a no-win 
foreign policy and a domestic policy of dem- 
ocratic socialism, then they should have 
full information on such policies. Above 
all, they should have complete information 
on the enemy we face in the cold war so 
they can determine, as they have a right 
to do, whether these policies best fit the 
most effective prescription for maintaining 
our constitutional Republic and the many 
blessings of liberty it has been able to pre- 
serve for us through the years. 

If, however, our military leaders are sup- 
pressed in their anti-Communist statements 
and seminars and everyone who speaks up 
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against communism or the hidden policy 
changes in this country is to be labeled a 
“fanatic,” “extremist,” or super-patriot,“ 
then the American people will be robbed of 
their right to make the choice with full facts 
necessary to make such an important deter- 
mination. 

J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director and author 
of “Masters of Deceit,” has stated: “We 
cannot hope to successfully meet the Com- 
munist menace unless there is a wide 
knowledge and understanding of its aims and 
designs.” 

Implicit in Mr. Hoover's statement is the 
realization that there is no wide knowledge 
and understanding of Communist aims and 
designs, 

The events of recent years provide unim- 
peachable proof that we do not understand 
the nature or methods of Communists and 
communism. Had we understood and ap- 
preciated the menace of communism, we 
would not today be suffering from the losses 
of our blind negotiations at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. We would never have been bam- 
boozled into characterizing the Red Chinese 
as agrarian reformers. Castro, now a self- 
admitted Communist of some years and a 
sympathizer since schooldays, would not 
have had our support in establishing a Com- 
munist dictatorship over the Cuban people 
90 miles from our shores, 

If we as a people had understood com- 
munism we would never have fallen prey to 
subversion at the hands of Alger Hiss, the 
Rosenbergs, Greenglass, Fuchs, or Harry Dex- 
ter White, and the many other Communist 
agents who were caught—not to mention 
those who remain undetected and unap- 
prehended. The postwar years in America 
prove beyond doubt that Americans, by and 
large, do not fully understand communism 
and its tactics in trying to achieve world 
domination. 

The National Security Council directive of 
1958 authorizing military participation in 
cold-war seminars was designed to help meet 
the need for public information on commu- 
nism and its tactics. This directive has in 
the past year been modified by a series of 
Defense Department actions which give the 
appearance of stifling rather than advanc- 
ing public information on the enemy, 

In December 1960, representatives of Com- 
munist parties of 81 countries, meeting in 
Moscow, issued a manifesto which not only 
acknowledged the existence of efforts to in- 
form the American public about commu- 
nism, but directed the implementation of 
immediate countermeasures. Here is one 
quote from the manifesto: 

“To effectively defend the interests of the 
working people, maintain peace, and realize 
the Socialist ideals of the working class, it 
is indispensable to wage a resolute struggle 
against anticommunism—that poisoned 
weapon which the bourgeoisie uses to fence 
off the masses from socialism.” 

The nature of the countermeasures was 
subsequently revealed in the writings of Gus 
Hall, secretary general of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. Since the military services 
were, by virtue of the 1958 National Security 
Council directive, supporting the anti-Com- 
munist educational movements, the focus 
of the attack was to be on our military es- 
tablishments, Indeed, Hall stated that the 
primary target is the military and its anti- 
Communist statements and seminars. 

This attack was camouflaged behind a fab- 
ricated controversy over civilian versus mili- 
tary control of policy. Simultaneously, all 
groups emerging in anti-Communist educa- 
tional activities, of whatever shade of re- 
sponsibility, along with the military, were 
to be smeared as ultraright, neo-Fascists, or 
Birchites. The attack was launched, 

In fact, articles in the Worker, official pub- 
lication of the Communist Party, U.S.A., have 
stated that an alliance, into which even the 
Kennedy administration must be brought, 
must be forged against anti-Communists. 
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An editorial in the December 1961 issue of 
Political Affairs, another party publication, 
refers back to Gus Hall’s suggested alliance 
and gloats over the success attained in pres- 
suring the administration into the attack on 
the ultrarightists. 

The same publications in this country 
which picked up the Worker-originated line 
against anti-Communists last summer have 
continued to blast away with innuendos 
and invecttves which imply—some state di- 
rectly—that anti-Communists constitute a 
graver threat to our country than do 
Communists. 

Some of the publications following this 
line have been the New York Times, the 
Washington Post (and lately its subsidiary, 
Newsweek), the Nation, the Reporter, and 
the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 

On the morning of July 21, 1961, I read 
articles in the Washington Post and the 
New York Times which reported that a secret 
memorandum had been sent from the Senate 

Relations Committee to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense on the 
subject of military anti-Communist state- 
ments and seminars. 

A flood of mail protesting the memoran- 
dum and other actions then began descend- 
ing on Capitol Hill. 

The mail continued to come by the thou- 
sands. In fact, in a 2-month period a few 
hundred thousand communications—mine 
running almost 1,000 to 1 for an investiga- 
tion—were received on Capitol Hill. The 
tenor of the communications indicated with- 
out question that the vast majority of these 
people were writing spontaneously and out 
of a deep sense of concern. These commu- 
nications from so many Americans in every 
State and from every segment of society 
constituted an effective expression of Amer- 
ican grassroots sentiment and played an 
important part in finally winning approval 
of the investigation. 

The Fulbright memorandum expressed the 
alarming view that rather than needing to 
be alerted to the cold war menace, the 
American people needed to be restrained in 
their desire “to ‘hit the Communists with 

we've got,’ particularly if there 
are more Cubas and Laos.” The memoran- 
dum gave the general impression that the 
people could not be trusted to determine 
Eevee their country’s course in the cold 


This memorandum should be studied by 
every American, particularly any who still 
have the misapprehension that this fight is 
merely one of civilian control over the mili- 
tary. Military leaders are subject to civil- 
ian control. In fact, a recent check shows 
that civilians outnumber the military al- 
most 3 to 1 in the Pentagon and related 
control agencies in Washington. There has 
never been an attempt by an officer or group 
of officers to seize control of this Govern- 
ment. I know of no officer even remotely 
interested in such a fantastic idea. In fact, 
the only place I have seen mention of this 
has been in the Worker and publications 
parroting the line against anticommunism. 

Many indications of determination to 
muzzle military personnel and encumber 
their effectiveness against communism have 
been manifested in Department of Defense 
actions during 1961. 

The sum total of all actions taken against 
anti-Communist statements and seminars 
strikes at the very heart of what should be 
our principal strength in the war against 
the godless ideology of communism, This 
em is the morale of both the armed 

services personnel and the American civilian 
public. Without good morale, the will to 
win, and the belief in our ability to win, the 
protracted conflict with communism cannot 
be resolved in our favor. 

No one gets any pleasure out of recalling 
successes scored by the Communésts in Korea 
by brainwashing POW’s and promoting “bug- 
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outs” by GI’s who had not been sufficiently 
impressed with the nature of the enemy, 
American ideals, or why it was necessary to 
fight in that far-off, rough and cold terrain. 

There is no indication that any serious 
effort has been made to impress commanders 
at all levels with either the necessity for 
maintaining T.I. & E. programs, prada 


the Communist menace. There has been 
little, if any, emphasis on the most impera- 
tive need—a strong sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. 

My studies have revealed only slight efforts 
to acquaint troop commanders with the ma- 
terials and devices available for use in con- 
ducting T.I. & E. programs, From a review 
of TI., & E. materials made available, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the De- 
fense Department has been reticent to facing 
up to the problems of brainwashing tech- 
niques. In fact, it is easy to conclude that 
the word “brainwashing” is consciously 
avoided. 

In a recent speech, Vice Adm. Robert B. 
Pirie gave good evidence of the job that needs 
to be done on T.I. & E. programs with these 
remarks: 

“Here are some statistics about the present 
day enlisted recruits revealed by a recent 
Marine Corps survey, a survey of the highly 
motivated type of young American who vol- 
unteers for the rigors of Marine Corps re- 
cruit training. Only half of the boys re- 
cruited can make a rational explanation of 
the of the Fourth of July. Only 
a pitiful small number of them can make 
an intelligent discrimination among the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, In fact, only one 
out of three knows which came first, the 
Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution. Only 1 in 10 can give a reasonable 
comparison between the basic characteris- 
tics of communism and the opposite con- 
cepts of our free system of government.” 

With Defense Department leadership 
giving the impression of disco’ efforts 
to alert the American public and troops on 
the many facets of the Communist threat 
it is easy to understand why our T.I, & E. 
programs are mostly impotent and are rarely 
pursued by commanders with vigor and 
effectiveness. 

It is essential that foreign policy not be 
so broadly interpreted in applying censor- 
ship as to prevent statements being made 
on any subject which, regardless of by whom 
made, might conceivably influence a person 
in his thinking on foreign peoples or na- 
tions or our relations with them. Such an 
interpretation leads to a complete gag. 

During the past year there has developed 
an increasingly strict pattern of censorship 
of all statements of military personnel. The 
following are examples of the type statement 
deleted from proposed speeches: 

“Communist conspiracy directed toward 
absolute domination of the world.” 

“Soviet infiltration menacing this Nation 
and extending throughout far corners of the 
globe.” 

“The steady advance of communism.” 

“The Communist challenge.” a 

“Insidious ideology of world communism.” 

“Nothing has happened to indicate that 
the goals of international communism have 
changed.” 

This pattern of censoring out penetrating 
phrases on communism is relatively consist- 
ent, wherever such material is submitted 
and is performed usually by State Depart- 
ment personnel. There appears to be com- 
plete consistency in the deletion of any use 
of the words “victory” or “war.” 

The Defense Department’s answer to criti- 
cism of such censorship is that extra care is 
meeded during periods of “sensitive negotia- 
tions.” In a speech on September 18, I 
analyzed censored items and dates and re- 
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futed this contention by showing that such 
items were deleted fairly consistently during 
the year, particularly when we were not nego- 
tiating with the Communists. 

Such a policy should be exposed and 
changed. It reflects an abysmal ignorance 
of communism and Communist methods. 
Communist tactics do not change or react 
according to the words spoken by our own 
people or leaders. 

If it suits the Communist purpose to nego- 
tlate—and they have been much more suc- 
cessful in this area than we have—they will 
negotiate even if we spit in their faces. If 
they do not intend to negotiate, no sweet 
words from Western officialdom will induce 
them to negotiate. The Communists react 
only to raw power, never to words. 

The instances of censorship of speeches 
and service journals, inadequacies of troop 
information and education programs, and 
discouragements of cold war seminars, if ex- 
amined in the context of the single, specific 
instance, might in many cases appear to have 
no far-reaching consequences. The sum 
total of all these, however, builds up to a 
definite pattern. When considered in its 
entirety, this matter goes to the heart of our 
ability to survive as a nation against the 
threat of international communism. 

Make no mistake, it is communism which 
is our enemy. Its alm is domination of the 
world under a totalitarian rule which will 
seek to reduce all people to one level, pegged 
to the lowest common denominator. 

In less than half a century a small band 
of dedicated Communists has extended its 
control from Petrograd to many parts of the 
world. They now control 26 percent of the 
world’s land mass and 36 percent of the 
world’s population. Since World War II, 15 
countries and 900,000 people have gone be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This enemy is in 
dead earnest. How much more proof do 
we need? 

If Mr. Khrushchev were asked what has 
helped the Communists most in their thus 
far successful drive to communize the world, 
no doubt he would answer: “American 
apathy, lack of knowledge of our operations 
and goals, and—above all—refusal to believe 
that we mean what we have said and written 
for years.” 

World communism has made its biggest 
gains through use of the powerful art of 
psychological warfare and propaganda. Un- 
fortunately, many Americans have bought 
the Soviet line that since we can’t beat them 
we should join their world revolution. Too 
many times we have fallen for the Red line 
and later translated it into our own national 
polictes. 

In a recent appearance on “Meet the Press,” 
former CIA Director Allen Dulles warned that 
too often the Soviet line had been picked 
up and parroted by various of the news 
media in this country. Mr. Dulles, by the 
way, is no conservative, no extreme right- 
winger or fanatic. 

Censorship and suppression behind a 
smokescreen of civilian control shield poli- 
cies on which the American people have too 
few facts. If these policies—among them 
the no-win strategy and “democratic social- 
ism"”—cannot stand the spotlight of public 
attention and discussion, then they should 
be rejected. 

The investigation into muzzling our mili- 
tary leaders will be a good one which will 
serve the best interests of the American peo- 
ple. As the assigned advocate on the sub- 
committee in this investigation, I shall be 
fair, factual but unrelenting. I hope every 
American will follow these hearings with in- 
terest and objectivity. 

(Evrror’s Norx.— This montage of news- 
paper and magazine headlines was prepared 
by Senator THURMONDÐ to show the transfer 
of Red ideas from the Communist press to 
non-Communist publications, The large 
headline from the Worker was used over an 
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article by Gus Hall, secretary general of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., in which he urged 
an alliance against what he called the threat 
of the ultraright and the military-big 
business complex. The articles in the top 
and bottom right—from the Washington 
Post and New York Times, respectively—at- 
tracted Senator TuurmMonp’s attention to the 
Fulbright memorandum.) 

From the Worker, July 16, 1961: “For Peo- 
ple’s Unity Against Big Business Reaction 
and War Danger—The Ultraright, Kennedy, 
and Role of the Progressives.” 

From the Washington Post, July 21, 1961: 
“Study Asserts Military Rightists Raise Ob- 
stacles to Kennedy Program.” 

From the Nation Juggernaut: “The Wel- 
fare State,” by Fred J. Cook. 

From the Reporter: “Revivalism on the 
Far Right,” by Philip Norton. 

From the Worker, August 13, 1961: “The 
Kennedy Forces and the Ultraright Threat,” 
by William Weinstone. 

“Birchites Finding Allies in Military,” by 
Marquis Childs. 

“Rightwing Officers Worrying Pentagon,” 
by Cabell Phillips. 

From Political Affairs, December 1961: 
“The President and the Rightists.“ 


STATE PROVES THE NECESSITY OF 
A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Derwin- 
SKI] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past year members of my party have 
joined with their colleagues of the ma- 
jority party to advocate and advance 
the formation of a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations. In this biparti- 
san effort we have assembled all the 
compelling arguments and reasons justi- 
fying such a committee. I am happy to 
note that early in this constructive 
campaign the Republican congressional 
policy committee went on record favor- 
ing the establishment of this committee. 

In urging at this time that the Rules 
Committee take decisive action on this 
necessary measure, it is not my intention 
to review all the arguments and reasons 
which have been given in support of a 
special committee. However, I do wish 
to use this occasion for the purpose of 
offering further evidence substantiating 
our position. Indeed, the Department of 
State has furnished us with this inter- 
esting evidence. As a matter of fact, the 
evidence constitutes empirical proof of 
one of our outstanding reasons for a 
Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions; namely, that among other things 
such a committee would be of invaluable 
service to our own executive depart- 
ments. By this evidence State proves 
the necessity of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

THE FIRST RUSK LETTER 

Mr. Speaker, since this evidence has 
circulated among interested groups in 
this country, I should like to offer them 
here to be printed in the Record for pub- 
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lic reading and examination. I believe 
countless Americans will be stunned by 
the contents of the Secretary of State’s 
first letter to the House Rules Commit- 
tee, opposing action last August on the 
special committee proposal. Dated Au- 
gust 22, 1961, the letter shows all the 
marks of deficient knowledge and under- 
standing of the Soviet Union, not to 
mention our interest in cold war victory. 
I request that this letter be printed at 
this point of my remarks and followed by 
my statement regarding it last October 
and by the analysis made of it over the 
“Manion Forum” in its weekly broadcast 
No. 372 last November 12. A careful 
reading of this material by our colleagues 
and by our citizens will be enough to con- 
vince them of the necessity for a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations: 


AuGusT 22, 1961. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the op- 
portunity offered in your letter of August 9 
to comment upon the proposed establish- 
ment of a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations as called for in House Resolution 211. 

I have carefully considered the possible 
role of such a committee in our continuing 
efforts to deal with the major foreign policy 
problem represented by the Soviet dominated 
areas. I have reluctantly concluded that the 
formation of such a committee would not be 
helpful. 

As the U.S. Government weeks to deal with 
the threat posed by recent Soviet actions 
concerning Berlin, it is of utmost importance 
that we approach any consultations with our 
allies or negotiations with the Soviet Union 
in an atmosphere which best lends itself to 
an acceptable settlement. In this context, 
I believe the establishment of such a com- 
mittee at this time would likely be a source 
of contention and might be taken as a pre- 
text for actions by the Soviet Union which 
would interfere with the resolution of the 
present crisis concerning Berlin, 

The position of the U.S. Government in 
refusing to accept the status quo of Soviet 
domination over other countries within the 
Soviet bloc as a permanent condition re- 
mains clear and firm. This Government has 
consistently recognized and upheld the right 
of these peoples to national independence, 
to governments of their own free choosing, 
and to the enjoyment of fundamental hu- 
man rights and freedoms. The interest of 
the U.S. Government in their cause is deep 
and abiding and the Department of State 
has given constant attention over the years 
to policies and courses of action designed 
to convey this interest to the peoples of 
these areas. 

The study of the problem of these peo- 
ples has long been a major preoccupation 
of both governmental and nongovernmental 
experts, and of the regularly constituted and 
other committees of the Congress, 

The President and I have both expressed 
the conviction that a final settlement of the 
problem of Berlin, of Germany and of cen- 
tral Europe must take account of the right 
of self-determination of the peoples con- 
cerned. However, the U.S. Government's 
position is weakened by any action which 
confuses the rights of formerly independent 
peoples or nations with the status of areas, 
such as the Ukraine, Armenia or Georgia, 
which are traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union. Reference to these latter areas places 
the U.S. Government in the undesirable 
position of seeming to advocate the dis- 
memberment of a historical state. 

Let me emphasize that our judgment con- 
cerning House Resolution 211 all is based 
upon thoughtful consideration in the light 
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of the complex situation which we face and 
will continue to face in the coming months. 
I hope that you will let me know if I can 
be of further help to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 
STATEMENT OF EDWARD J, DERWINSKI, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF ILLINOIS, OCTOBER 1, 1961 


Today I charged the State Department 
with obvious indifference to the internal 
problems within the Soviet Union, coupled 
with a complete lack of imagination in the 
conduct of foreign affairs in the present cold 
war crisis. 

I issued this statement of disappointment 
at the failure of the House Rules Commit- 
tee to clear a resolution creating a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 

By way of explanation, this special com- 
mittee would have been a bipartisan House 
activity since resolutions in almost equal 
numbers had been introduced by members 
of both parties. As early as May 23, 1961, 
the House Republican policy committee had 
endorsed the creation of this committee, the 
Republican members on the Rules Commit- 
tee had urged its adoption, but the proposed 
establishment was impeded as a direct re- 
sult of a letter from Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to Chairman Howarp SmirH of the 
Rules Committee. 

May I refer to the Rules Committee 
struggle early in the year which supposedly 
would permit resolutions of this nature to 
reach the floor of the House for considera- 
tion by the Members. I believe the House 
would have overwhelmingly approved the 
creation of a Special Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. The public demand for activity in 
this field was evidenced by the nationwide 
observances of Captive Nations Week last 
July. 

As the United Nations enters its most con- 
troversial session and the Soviet Union, their 
Red Chinese allies, Castro's Cuba, and other 
Red nations continue their offensive to keep 
the West off balance, it is almost unbeliev- 
able that our State Department should be so 
lacking in perception as to be blind to the 
tremendous virtues and potential of this 
House committee. I have urged on numerous 
occasions that the creation of this Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations would 
be of extreme value to the State Department 
and to our United Nations representative in 
dealing with Red propaganda concerning 
Western imperialism, pointing out the true 
facts that imperialism and colonialism as 
practiced by the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe far exceed any abuses which could be 
charged to Western nations. 

Now, more than ever we need an imagina- 
tive, vigorous, long-range foreign policy, and 
the facts are obvious that the satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe and the captive 
peoples in previously free countries now 
enslaved by the Soviet Union, represent a 
tremendous source of weakness that should 
be effectively generated by the West. 

All peoples previously free—the satellite 
nations, the non-Russian peoples in the So- 
viet Union, and the Russian people them- 
selves—are no exception. The nationalistic 
spirit of self-determination, culture, and 
heritage of these peoples must be continually 
marshaled and encouraged if we are ever to 
have a world of peace and freedom. 


[From the Manion Forum, Noy. 12, 1961] 
CAPTIVE Nations—Moscow’s ACHILLES HEEL 
(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Dean MANION. Time and again, over this 
microphone you have heard me and others 
repeat a simple statement of fact; namely, 
that our best allies in our war against the 
Soviet Communist conquest are the people 


of the captive nations now enslaved by 
Moscow. 
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The hatred of these people for the slave- 


is the best weapon in our arsenal, but our 
leaders continue to refuse to use it. 

Rather than employ this weapon, which 
could give us complete and final victory 
without the hot, worldwide atomic holocaust 
that the pacifists are always warning us 
about, we steadily retreat and bankrupt our- 
selves in senseless, self-defeating efforts to 
buy off the Kremlin’s Communist lieuten- 
ants in the Congo, Yugoslavia, and In- 
donesia. Nevertheless, our State Department 
to the contrary, Congress by unanimous res- 
olution has made our interests in the free- 
dom of the captive nations a matter of 
official concern. And, responsive to Congress, 
the President has proclaimed an official 
Captive Nations Week in this country every 
year since 1959. Why doesn’t our State De- 
partment enforce our captive nations reso- 
lution? 

The chief author of that resolution, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, is here to discuss this 
vitally important question. My guest is 
neither a Congressman nor a politician. He 
is a scholar, a professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and the chairman of a group of 
prominent patriots known as the National 
Captive Nations Committee, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Dobriansky, tell us why you believe so 
sincerely that the full implementation of 
the captive nations resolution could help us 
win the war with communism. 

Dr. Dosrransky. Dean Manion, let me 
stress at the outset that, for me, this is not 
just a matter of sincere belief based on 
good emotional sentiment or humanitarian 
inclination. Primarily, it is one of deep 
intellectual conviction and certitude sup- 
ported by overwhelming evidence, by facts, 
figures and tested principles. 

The complete and documented story be- 
hind this resolution and how it became 
Public Law 86-90 was published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 106, part 1, pages 
1032-1037. The story goes back to August 
1958, and relates how we first failed with it 
under the sponsorship of Congressman Cre- 
tella of Connecticut. 

But then, as now, I was convinced that 
the captive nations—and I mean all 22 and 
more—are Khrushchev’s permanent night- 
mare and, at the same time, our 1,000-mega- 
ton political weapon. Then, as now, I felt 
we were allowing this weapon to rust and 
corrode under a heap of political cliches 
about simply remembering the captive peo- 
ples. We tried again and, as you know, Con- 
gress passed the resolution in July 1959. 
The events that followed furnish incontest- 
able proof of the resolution's multimega- 
tonic potency in the cold war. 

To appreciate the significance of Public 
Law 86-90 and to grasp the new dimensions 
and directions for its full implementation, 
it is necessary to recall these events briefly. 
What many of us are perhaps unaware of 
is the fact that the succession of these 
events started in July 1959 and has con- 
tinued into the present. The resolution 
precipitated a series of explosions in Mos- 
cow, then and since. 

We all recall how Khrushchey exploded 
when the resolution became law. Vice 
President Nixon himself was stunned and 
baffled by Khrushchey’s violent reaction. 
But how many of us realize that since 
then—in articles, speeches, over the air, and 
in the U.N.—Khrushchev and his puppets 
have repeatedly condemned the resolution? 

Only this past summer President Kennedy 
Was severely criticized for proclaiming Cap- 
tive Nations Week. And our nationwide ob- 
servances of the week have proven to be 
anathema to Moscow's propaganda and pre- 
tensions. 


Now, have you ever asked yourself: “How 
is it that Moscow, with all its vaunted power, 
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its missiles and bombs, its historical Mes- 
sianism and also Hitlerian methods of ter- 
rorism, should eee ne a PE 
resolution of our Congress?” In thinking 
about this you will doubtless wonder about 
the fact that this wasn’t the first time our 
leaders and Congress spoke in behalf of the 
captive nations. Perplexing, isn’t it? And 
yet, not mystifying at all. 

In the cold war Khrushchev perceives the 
full import of this resolution, if many of 
our leaders still don’t. He is sensitively 
aware of the decisive damage that a full, 
imaginative and skillful implementation of 
the resolution would wreak upon his colonial 
empire. He knows that in the eyes of the 
world it would destroy the projected image 
of the Soviet Union as a powerful, confident, 
monolithic state, capable of even competing 
with the United States. 

Khrushchey also knows the tremendous 
leverage such implementation would pro- 
vide the 115 million people of the captive 
non-Russian nations within the Soviet 
Union to assert their rights to national free- 
dom, independence, and direct concourse 
with free world nations and peoples. 

Khrushchey knows, too, that the resolu- 
tion is aimed at all freedom-loving Russians 
who understand that their nation of 100 
million can never be free so long as 22 and 
more non-Russian nations are held captive 
under the foreign yoke of Moscow. In short, 
Khrushchev fears it because it spells trouble, 
pressure, resistance, insecurity, and ultimate 
rebellion and disaster within the Soviet 
Union itself. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS: MECHANISM FOR COLD WAR 
BY WESTERN POWERS 

The determining fact here is this: By this 
resolution our Government for 
the first time the existence of over a dozen 
captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
itself. There is no question but that these 
nations—white Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Turkestan, and others—are strategically 
more important than those we are familiar 
with in central Europe. 

Make no mistake about it, many cold war 
channels are open to tap the boundless res- 
ervoir of patriotic nationalism and historical 
drives for independence in these occupied 
nations. All that Khrushchev fears in this 
respect can in time come to pass without 
inciting any hot war. In fact, his mounting 
insecurities within — subempire would 
3 work against it. 

Dean Manton, Doctor, this captive nations 
resolution passed Congress without a dis- 
senting vote. Why has so little been done 
about it by the executive branch of our 
Government? 

Dr. Dosriansky. The reason for this 
anomalous and self-defeating situation 
rests on a combination of circumstances. 
These are: faulty knowledge and basic mis- 
conceptions, outright policy contradictions 
and, consequently, a heavy dose of specious 
reasoning. In combination they add up to 
our grave losses in initiative, in launching 
an offensive, and in developing opportuni- 
ties for the expansion of freedom. 

Let me cite a few concrete examples. This 
past summer the Secretary of State wrote 
a letter to Chairman Howard W. SMITH, of 
the House Rules Committee, opposing the 
creation of a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations “at this time.” In it he ex- 
presses concern that Moscow would not like 
it, particularly in the Berlin crisis. He also 
says that governmental and private sources 
have long been studying this subject anyway. 
On this I publicly challenge Secretary Rusk 
to produce any comprehensive study deal- 
ing, for example, with Soviet Russian eco- 
nomic colonialism within the Soviet Union. 
But with contextual propriety, let me quote 
this from his letter. He says: 

“The U.S. Government position is weak- 
ened by any action which confuses the rights 
of formerly independent peoples or nations 
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with the status of areas, such as the 
Ukraine, Armenia, or Georgia, which are 
traditional parts of the Soviet Union. Ref- 
erence to these latter areas places the U.S. 
Government in the undesirable position of 
seeming to advocate the dismemberment of 
a historical state.” 

Ponder this statement carefully. It will 
be a classic on how to lose the cold war. 
The poor state of knowledge, interpretation, 
and vision reflected by it is well nigh appall- 
ing at this perilous juncture of our history. 
Each of the countries mentioned was inde- 
pendent in the post-World War I period, was 
recognized by Soviet Russia and numerous 
other countries, and has fought vallantly to 
this day to regain its independence, but the 
Secretary says, tn effect, so what, they are 
“traditional parts of the Soviet Union.” 

The Soviet Union has scarcely been in 
existence for 40 years, but Mr. Rusk deems 
this traditional enough to seal the fate of 
the first victims of Soviet Russian imperial- 
ism. If he tries to wiggle out of this by 
interpreting the Soviet Union as a successor 
to the historical state of the czarist Russian 
Empire, he is even worse off. Armenia was 
not a traditional part of this historical 
state and since when has our State Depart- 
ment become the sanctifier of the Russian 
Empire, whether white or red? 

The President has declared that we sup- 
port “the just aspirations of all people for 
national independence and freedom.” The 
Congress did the same in the captive na- 
tions resolution, which lists, among others, 
Armenia, Georgia, and Ukraine. Khrushchev, 
deeply stung by these declarations, grows 
hoarse telling these captives that they are 
independent. But some in the State De- 
partment obtusely brush all this aside and, 
in effect say—don't bother about them, don’t 
even study their plight, for they are tradi- 
tional parts of the Russian Empire. 

One may ask: “What has happend to the 
heirs of the American Revolution about 
whom President Kennedy spoke in his in- 
augural address?” Can you imagine what 
would have been the course of our history 
if the revolutionaries of 1776 had swallowed 
similar talk about traditional parts of the 
British Empire—not for 40 years, not for a 
century, but almost for two centuries? 


FULL-SCALE CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY INTO 
STATE DEPARTMENT BADLY NEEDED 
by 


We antagonize our ally Portugal 
Moscow in a U.N. inquiry into 
Angola, a traditional part of the Portuguese 
Empire for 300 years, but we spare the enemy 
the embarrassment and even defeat in the 
cold war by suppressing official inquiries 
into his closest colonies. In my judgment, 
these and other contradictions warrant a 
full-scale congressional inquiry into State 
Department policy regarding the Soviet 
Union. 

To appreciate why we're plagued by such 
contradictions, let me cite another example, 
one among many. The State Department 
has a research medium titled “Soviet Af- 
fairs Notes.” In the issue numbered 158, on 
the very first page, the reader is told the 
following: 

“The term ‘Ukraine’ is itself a modern po- 
litical rather than a historical term. It was 
invented in the 19th century by national- 
ists seeking to detach the southwestern bor- 
derlands of Russia from the tsarist empire.” 

Tomes have been written by French, Ger- 
man, English, and other writers of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries, using the term 
“Ukraine.” In previous centuries, and as far 
back as the 12th century, this so-called bor- 
derland of Russia was widely referred to as 
Ukraine. But, for our State Department ex- 
perts, it is only a 19th century invention. 
You can draw your own conclusions from 
this. 

DEAN MANION. Doctor, tell us about Con- 
gressman F oop's resolution, House Resolu- 
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tion 211. What would it accomplish and 
what can our listeners do to get it passed? 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. Congressman DANIEL J. 
Fl. oob, of Pennsylvania, is the original spon- 
sor of the resolution to establish a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. I 
have been informed that there are about 39 
similar resolutions. The Republican con- 
gressional policy committee is on record fa- 
yoring such a committee. 

Because of the mentioned State Depart- 
ment letter, action on the measure was post- 


t representative appear before the 
Rules Committee in person, thereby giving 
all interested Members an opportunity for 
questioning, but a letter was sent instead. 

It should be obvious that methodic and 
continuous studies by such a committee 
would be of great service to the State De- 
partment and other executive agencies. 
They would continually inform the public 
of developments in all the captive nations. 
The committee would steadily focus the 
spotlight of free world attention on Moscow's 
colonial empire and, I can assure you, given 
the chance, it would produce recommenda- 
tions of the greatest value to our national 
interest. 

Write to the members of the House Rules 
Committee and also to your own Congress- 
man, urging them to pass this measure. 
Copies to Congressman FLOOD will be put to 


rection of freedom and national independ- 
ence in the captive nations if we would 
break off diplomatic relations with these 
puppet Communist governments that the 
Kremlin has put in charge of the captive 
peoples? 

Dr. Doprranskr. As one who strongly op- 
poses the recognition of Peiping and also 
Outer . I say yes, but at the right 
time. tic recognition is a powerful 
weapon if used prudently. At the time of 
the Hungarian revolution the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. and 
Its puppets, in coordination with other 
moves, could have liberated Hungary. 

Pursuing then as now a costly policy of 
patched-up containment whereby we only 
react, are continually on the defensive, 
anticipate little, plan haphazardly, we our- 
selyes reduce the power of such action. 


tions Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
My friends, the place to begin the use of 
our best weapon against the Communists 
and the Kremlin is with the passage of Con- 
gressman FLoop’s House Resolution 211 (see 
Manion Forum broadcast No. 355). Your 
isat home now. See him about 

the Flood resolution, 


THE SECOND RUSK LETTER 

Mr. Speaker, as though to make mat- 
ters worse, a second letter from the De- 
partment of State was sent on December 
27, 1961, to the House Rules Committee. 
The irrelevancy of this letter to the 
criticisms made of the first letter is al- 
most patently clear from further read- 
ing of this material. A rejoinder to the 
second Rusk letter by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky of Georgetown University 
shows also the rather poor state of 
thought and fact revealed by the State 
Department. 

Because of the crucial importance of 
this whole issue on a special committee 
I wish to insert the December 27 letter 

CVIII——226 


1000 16th Street NW., 
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and the rejoinder to it at this point 
in the RECORD: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 27, 1961. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: It has come to my 
attention that certain passages in my letter 
to you of August 22, 1961, concerning the 
proposed establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations have been cited 
as evidence that this Government is reduc- 
ing its support for the national aspirations 
of the minority peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

There is no change in the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s long-established policy toward the 
peoples of the USSR. As in the past, 
the US. Government continues to support 
the just aspirations of all the peoples of the 
USSR., without attempting to prejudge the 
political arrangements which might be pre- 
ferred by those peoples if they were free to 
choose them. 

My letter of August 22, 1961, did not 
signify any change in this policy, and the 
present letter is designed to reaffirm our 
continuing policy as set forth above. The 
Department plans to respond to any further 
inquiries about the matter by stating that 
the committee has been informed to this 
effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN Rusk. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITA, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cuamman: Upon my return a 
few days ago from an extensive tour of Tai- 
wan and its offshore islands I was apprised of 
the letter sent to you last December 27 by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. The Secre- 
tary's letter is supposed to pertain to House 
Resolution 211 and the 39 other resolutions 
proposing a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. 

It may seem presumptuous of me to offer 
this rejoinder to the Secretary’s attempt at 
covering up the basic factual mistakes com- 
mitted in his earlier letter of August 22, 
1961. But inasmuch as I am unaware of 
any other public disclosure of these funda- 
mental mistakes, I presume the Secretary's 
tetter refers to my radio broadcast of No- 
vember 12 over the Manion Forum network. 
For your committee’s further consideration 
of House Resolution 211, I wish to submit a 
copy of that broadcast and respectfully re- 
quest that you carefully compare the sub- 
stantive material shown on pages 2-3 with 
the contents of the Secretary’s December 27 
communication. 

I don’t know who prepares the Secretary’s 
letters, but it is evident that each communi- 
cation on the subject of captive nations 
furnishes us additional evidence for the 
necessity of a special committee. In this last 
letter the Secretary evinces a of 
the U.S. S. R. which is at total variance with 
known facts and, incidentally, also with the 
well-founded conception described by our 
U.N. Ambassador in an official letter-memo 
to UN. delegations, dated November 25, 1961. 
The Secretary's false notion that the captive 
non-Russian nations in the USSR. are 
merely “minority peoples of the U.S.S.R.” is 
objectionable on both scholarly and prag- 
matic political grounds. By his logic, if 
Poland were to be forcibly incorporated into 
the USSR—as had been Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Georgia and others—the Polish na- 
tion would be transformed simply into a 
“minority people.” 

Again, it amazes one to find our Secretary 
of State denying the nationhood, not to 
mention the nominal statehood, of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Ukraine, and others, while 
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Moscow, forced by multinationalist pressures 
within the USSR. fully recognizes both 
their nationhood and statehood, and even 
propagandizes the independence of the 
latter. Rarely, if at all, does Moscow refer 
to these nations as “minority peoples.” It 
knows history, it knows the forces at work 
within its basic empire. The January 1962 
issue of USS.R., in which the non-Russian 
republics are enumerated and described, is a 
good handy example of my point. 

Moreover, it is mystifying to me, as I am 


tions and the vague statement of this policy 
in his letter of the 27th would support this 
inference. 

As you know, there have been many ma- 
neuvers to sidetrack the proposal for a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. The 
current one of suddenly holding hearings 
on some of the captive nations before a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
in no way can match the alms, objectives and 
envisioned work of a special committee. 
Popular support for such a committee con- 
tinues strong, and I feel sure that in response 
to this support, as well as by desire to see 
a serious job done in behalf of our national 
interest, you will soon bring the proposal 
to a favorable consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

With kindest regards and best wishes from 
one Virginian to another, Iam, 

Sincerely, 


Lev E. DoBRIANSKY. 


Mr. Speaker, with this detailed infor- 
mation now available, I feel that addi- 
tional remarks on my part would be 
superfluous. I reiterate my plea that 
the House move to create this Special 
Committee on Captive Nations despite 
the State Department’s unwillingness to 
develop an effective position on the sub- 
ject or the State Department’s present- 
day ignorance of conditions in Eastern 
Europe 


THE DUTIES OF THE SPEAKER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time Members receive inquiries 
about the duties of the Speaker. In a 
representative democracy, where the top 
leadership posts in the National Legisla- 
ture are among the most powerful in 
the land, citizens have a legitimate in- 
terest in the functions and duties of 
these positions. Let me take this means, 
therefore, of describing in some detail 
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the duties of the Speaker of the U.S. 

House of Representatives as they have 

developed in our parliamentary practice. 
ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


Under the Constitution, the Members 
of Congress and of the State legislatures, 
as well as all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, must take an oath or make an af- 
firmation to support the Constitution. 
Customarily, this oath is first adminis- 
tered to the Speaker at the opening of 
a new Congress by the oldest Member of 
the House in point of continuous service, 
and then by the Speaker to the other 
Members and to the Clerk of the House. 
That practice is not always followed, 
however. Thus, on May 19, 1919, the 
oath of office was administered to Speak- 
er Frederick H. Gillett, himself the Fa- 
ther of the House,” by Representative 
Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, who, 
though the Member of longest service, 
was one of the younger Members of the 
House in consecutive service. 

Formerly it was the custom to admin- 
ister the oath by State delegations, but 
beginning with the 71st Congress Mem- 
bers-elect have been sworn in en masse. 
The Speaker has frequently declined to 
administer the oath in cases where the 
House has, by its action, indicated that 
he should not do so; and in case of doubt 
he has waited the instruction of the 
House. The right of a Member-elect to 
take the oath is sometimes challenged, 
and in such cases the Speaker may direct 
the Member to stand aside temporarily. 
For example, on December 5, 1927, 
Speaker Longworth directed Mr. James 
M. Beck to stand aside temporarily be- 
cause his right to take the oath had been 
challenged on the ground that he was not 
an inhabitant of Pennsylvania. 


CALLING THE HOUSE TO ORDER 


From the beginning of the First Con- 
gress the House has formulated rules to 
govern its procedure. At the present 
time the House rulebook contains some 
42 rules. The first of these rules sets 
forth the duties of the Speaker in seven 
sections. Section 1 states: 

The Speaker shall take the chair on every 
legislative day precisely at the hour to which 
the House shall have adjourned at the last 
sitting, immediately call the Members to 
order, and on the appearance of a quorum, 
cause the Journal of the proceedings of the 
last day's sitting to be read, having previ- 
ously examined and approved the same. 


This rule dates from 1789 and the 
House usually meets at 12 o’clock noon. 
In practice, immediately after the Mem- 
bers are called to order, prayer is offered 
by the House Chaplain. 

PRESERVES ORDER AND DECORUM 


Section 2 of rule I states that the 
Speaker “shall preserve order and de- 
corum, and, in case of disturbance or 
disorderly conduct in the galleries, or 
in the lobby, may cause the same to be 
cleared.” This rule also dates from 1789. 
-The Speaker may name a Member who 
is disorderly, but may not, of his own 
authority, censure or punish him. In an 
early instance the Speaker ordered the 
arrest of a person in the gallery; but 
this exercise of power was questioned. 
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CONTROLS HALL OF THE HOUSE 


Section 3, which was adopted in 1811, 
provides that the Speaker “shall have 
general control of the Hall of the House, 
and of the corridors and passages and 
the disposal of the unappropriated rooms 
in that part of the Capitol assigned to 
the use of the House.” 

The Hall of the House, a large cham- 
ber on the second floor of the House 
wing of the Capitol, is the place where 
the House has met since 1857. 

SIGNS ACTS AND DECIDES QUESTIONS OF ORDER 


Section 4, which was adopted in 1789 
and 1794, states that the Speaker “shall 
sign all acts, addresses, joint resolutions, 
writs, warrants, and subpenas of, or 
issued by order of, the House, and decide 
all questions of order, subject to an ap- 
peal by any Member, on which appeal no 
Member shall speak more than once, 
unless by permission of the House.” 

In accordance with this rule, the 
Speaker signs enrolled bills, articles of 
impeachment, warrants, and subpenas, 
and certifies cases of contumacious wit- 
nesses for action by the courts. As re- 
gard points of order, the Speaker may 
require them to be presented in writing; 
but he is not required to decide a ques- 
tion not directly presented by the pro- 
ceedings or hypothetical questions. In 
rare instances the Speaker has declined 
to rule on a question of order until he 
has had time to study it; and on occa- 
sion the Chair has reversed as erroneous 
decisions previously made. The right of 
appeal protects the House against the 
arbitrary control of the Speaker and the 
House cannot be deprived of it. 


PUTS THE QUESTION 


The Speaker’s fifth duty under rule 
I is to put questions under the proper 
form by saying: 

“As many as are in favor, say ‘aye’; and 
then “as many as are opposed, say ‘no’.” If 
he doubts, or a division is called for, the 
House shall divide; those in the affirmative 
of the question shall first rise from their 
seats, and then those in the negative; if 
he still doubts, or a count is required by at 
least one-fifth of a quorum, he shall name 
one from each side of the question to tell 
the Members in the affirmative and nega- 
tive; which being reported, he shall rise and 
state the decision. 


This rule was adopted in 1789 and 
amended in 1860 and 1880. Parliamen- 
tary law is based upon the assumption 
that the Speaker will not betray his 
duty to make an honest count on a di- 
vision; and the integrity of the Chair 
in counting a vote has never been ques- 
tioned in the House. When the House 
votes by tellers, the Members pass be- 
tween them to vote, the tellers standing 
on either side of the center aisle to 
count the Representatives as they file 
by, the ayes passing through first and 
then the nays. 

THE SPEAKER'S VOTE 

Section 6 states that the Speaker 
“shall not be required to vote in ordinary 
legislative proceedings, except where his 
vote would be decisive, or where the 
House is engaged in voting by ballot; and 
in cases of a tie vote the question shall 
be lost.” This rule was adopted in 1789 
and amended in 1850. The Speaker’s 
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name is not on the roll from which the 
yeas and nays are called unless at his 
request, in which case the Clerk calls 
him by name at the end of the roll. The 
Chair may vote to make a tie and so 
decide a question in the negative, as he 
may vote to break a tie and decide a 
question in the affirmative. The Speaker 
has the same right as other Members to 
vote, but rarely exercises it. A recent 
example of such an exercise occurred on 
August 14, 1957, when Speaker Rayburn 
broke a tie by voting for the passage of 
a bill amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 
APPOINTS SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Finally, section 7 of rule I provides 
that the Speaker—“shall have the right 
to name any Member to perform the 
duties of the Chair, but such substitution 
shall not extend beyond 3 legislative 
days: Provided, however, That in case 
of his illness, he may make such appoint- 
ment for a period not exceeding 10 days, 
with the approval of the House at the 
time the same is made; and in his ab- 
sence and omission to make such ap- 
pointment, the House shall proceed to 
elect a Speaker pro tempore to act dur- 
ing his absence.” 

You will recall that it was in accord- 
ance with this rule that I was appointed 
and elected Speaker pro tempore last 
September when Mr. Rayburn was 
forced by illness to lay down his gavel. 


COUNTING A QUORUM 


Another important duty of the 
Speaker is to determine the presence 
of a quorum which the Constitution re- 
quires for the conduct of business by 
the House. The quorum consists of a 
majority of those Members chosen, 
sworn, and living whose membership 
has not been terminated by resignation 
or by the action of the House. The 
Chair counts all Members in sight, 
whether they are in the cloakrooms or 
on the floor of the House. When a 
quorum fails on a yea-and-nay vote, it 
is the duty of the Speaker to take note 
of that fact and to direct the roll to be 
called. Prior to 1890 the business of the 
House was often obstructed by the fail- 
ure of present Members to respond to « 
rollcall to make a quorum. But in 1890, 
aiter a sensational fight, Speaker Reed 
decided to count both those voting and 
those present but not voting to make a 
quorum of record on a rollcall. His 
decision was adopted as a rule of the 
House at that time, and continues in 
effect. 

ADMISSION TO THE GALLERIES 


Various galleries in the Hall of the 
House are reserved for the use of the 
families of Members, the President of 
the United States, the members of his 
Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
foreign ministers and their families, and 
for representatives of the press. Admis- 
sion to these galleries is subject to the 
direction and control of the Speaker, 
who is assisted in the case of the press 
galleries by a standing committee of 
correspondents. Representatives of the 
press associations may also be admitted 
to the House floor under conditions 
prescribed by the Speaker. 
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APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


Under rule X the Speaker appoints all 
select and conference committees which 
‘shall be ordered by the House from time 
to time. A select committee is a tem- 
porary committee, composed of Members 
of the House, established for a particular 
purpose; for example, to investigate 
campaign expenditures. A conference 
committee is a joint committee, com- 
posed of Members of both the House and 
the Senate, established to reconcile the 
differences between bills on the same 
subjects that have passed the two 
Houses. Prior to 1880 the Member mov- 
ing a select committee was appointed its 
chairman, and prior to 1910 the chair- 
men of the standing committees of the 
House were appointed by the Speaker. 
It is within the discretion of the Chair 
as to whom he appoints as conferees. 
Conference committees are set up in 
every session of Congress on many legis- 
lative proposals. 

APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE OFFICERS 


Another function of the Speaker is to 
make temporary appointments, in case 
of vacancies in House offices, of persons 
to perform their duties, until the House 
chooses their successors or until the in- 
capacity or inability of the incumbent 
is terminated. The elective officers of 
the House include a Clerk, Sergeant at 
Arms, Doorkeeper, Postmaster, and 
Chaplain who are elected by the House 
at the beginning of each new Congress. 
Under this authority the Speaker, in the 
83d Congress, appointed a temporary 
Sergeant at Arms. 


Another group of the Speaker’s duties 
relates to the reference of bills, petitions, 
and memorials. Under rule XXII he re- 
fers all bills, memorials, and resolutions 
that have been introduced by Members 
to the appropriate committee of the 
House ; and under rule XXIV messages 
from the President, reports and commu- 
nications from department heads, and 
bills, resolutions, and messages from the 
Senate are referred by the Speaker to the 
appropriate committees. From the 
earliest days the rules of the House have 
given its standing committees jurisdic- 
tion over the various subjects of legis- 
lation. ‘The entire legislative domain 
has been divided into distinct categories 
defined by the rules, and jurisdiction 
over each category has been allocated 
to a particular standing committee. In 
making these referrals the Speaker is 
assisted by the Parliamentarian of the 
House. Under rule XIII the Speaker di- 
rects the Clerk to call bills on the Con- 
sent Calendar on the first and third 
Mondays of each month; and under rule 
XXII the Speaker may bar the reference 
of petitions, memorials, and private bills 
which, in his judgment, are of an obscene 
or insulting character. 

POWER AND DUTIES AS TO RECOGNITION 

In the House of Representatives rec- 
ognition by the Chair is governed by rule 
XIV, clause 2, and the practice there- 
under. There has been no appeal from 
a decision by the Speaker on a question 
of recognition since 1881 and in the 
later practice no appeal is permitted. 
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Clause 2 of rule XIV, as adopted in 1789, 
states that— 

When two or more Members rise at once, 
the Speaker shall name the Member who is 
first to speak. 


In the early history of the House, when 
business proceeded on presentation by 
individual Members, the Speaker recog- 
nized the Member who arose first; and 
in case of doubt there was an appeal 
from his recognition. But as the mem- 
bership and business of the House in- 
creased, it became necessary to establish 
and adhere to a fixed order of business, 
and recognitions, instead of pertaining 
to the individual Member, necessarily 
came to pertain to the bill or other busi- 
ness which would be before the House 
under the rule regulating the order of 
business. Hence the necessity that the 
Speaker should not be compelled to heed 
the claims of Members as individuals 
was expressed in 1879 in a report from 
the Committee on Rules, which declared 
that “in the nature of the case discre- 
tion must be lodged with the presiding 
officer.” And in 1881 the Speaker de- 
clined to entertain an appeal from his 
decision on a question of recognition, es- 
tablishing thereby a practice which has 
continued down to date. 

Although there is no appeal from the 
Speaker’s recognition, he is not a free 
agent in determining who is to have the 
floor. The practice of the House estab- 
lishes rules from which he may not de- 
part. It is because the Speaker is gov- 
erned by usages that he often asks, when 
a Member seeks recognition, “For what 
purpose does the gentleman rise?” By 
this question he determines whether the 
Member proposes business or a motion 
which is entitled to precedence; he may 
deny recognition and from such denial 
there is no appeal. 

In debate the members of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill—except the 
Committee of the Whole—are entitled 
to priority of recognition for debate. In 


those opposing the pending matter, pre- 
ferring members of the committee re- 
porting the bill. When a member of 
the committee has occupied the floor in 
favor of a measure, a Member opposing 
should be recognized next even though 
he be not a member of the committee. 
The principle of alternation is not in- 
sisted on rigidly where a limited time is 
controlled by Members, as in the “40 
minutes” of debate on motions for sus- 
pension of the rules and the previous 
question. 

As to motions to suspend the rules, 
which are in order on 2 days each 
month, the Speaker exercises a discre- 
tion to decline to recognize. He also 
may decline to recognize a Member who 
desires to ask unanimous consent to set 
aside the rules in order to consider a 
bill not otherwise in order, this being 
the way of signifying his objection to 
the request. 


DUTIES IN RELATION TO DEBATE 


The Speaker also has three duties in 
relation to debate on the House floor: 
First, to suppress the arraignment of 
the motives of Members; second, not to 
permit expressions offensive to the Sen- 
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ate; and, third, to call to order Mem- 
bers who transgress the rules of the 
House. When a Member is called to 
order under this rule—rule XIV, clause 
4—it is the practice to test the opinion 
of the House by a motion “that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to proceed in order.” 
A Member called to order and held to 
be out of order loses the floor and may 
not proceed. 

If a point of order is made against 
words spoken in debate without a de- 
mand that they be taken down, the 
Chair ordinarily admonishes the of- 
fender and, if he continues to trans- 
gress the rules, stops him. 

An interesting instance in which the 
House censured a Member for disorderly 
words occurred 40 years ago. On Octo- 
ber 27, 1921, the House by a unanimous 
vote censured Representative Thomas 
L. Blanton, of Texas, for inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rzecorp a speech contain- 
ing foul and obscene matter. The cen- 
sure was administered by Speaker Gil- 
lett to Mr. Blanton at the bar of the 
House. 

AS TO VOTING 

Under the Constitution, the yeas and 
nays of the Members of the House on 
any question shall, at the desire of one- 


An interesting example of this pro- 
cedure occurred on June 10, 1921, when 
Mr. Oscar E. Bland, of Indiana, moved 
recommit a bill to establish a Vet- 

Depart- 


count when Mr. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
asked that Members retiring from the 
Hall be counted. The Speaker pro 
tempore then said: 

Under the precedents the House is not 
considered as limited merely to the Hall of 
the House, but also includes the cloakrooms 
and the lobby adjacent to the Chamber. 
The Chair included in his count 193 Mem- 
bers on the floor of the Chamber, 11 who 
had left the Chamber after the demand for 
the other side had been made—a sufficient 
number, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

RELATIONS TO COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

From earliest days the House has had 
a procedure called going into Committee 
of the Whole. This is a procedure for 
expediting business in which a quorum 
is 100 Members and bills are debated 
under a 5-minute rule. When the House 
goes into Committee of the Whole, the 
Speaker leaves the chair after appoint- 
ing a Chairman to preside and takes a 
seat elsewhere, as any other Member. 
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The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole seats himself in the Speaker’s 
chair and the mace is placed beneath the 
table. When the Committee of the 
Whole rises, the Speaker resumes the 
Chair and recognizes only reports from 
the Committee of the Whole made by the 
Chairman thereof. On several occasions 
when quarrels have taken place in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the Speaker has 
taken the chair in order to suppress the 
disorder and the mace, as the symbol of 
authority, has been laid on the table. 

For example, on September 9, 1841, 
while the House was in Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union, an en- 
counter took place between two Mem- 
bers, Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, and Ed- 
ward Stanly, of North Carolina. Great 
heat and confusion arising and the Com- 
mittee being in disorder, the Speaker 
took the chair and brought the House to 
order. Both Members made explana- 
tions and Mr. Wise apologized to the 
House. 

DUTIES AS TO CONFERENCES 


From the earliest years the Speaker 
has appointed the House managers of 
conference committees. He selects them 
within his discretion so as to represent 
the attitude of the majority and the mi- 
nority of the House on the disagreements 
in issue with the Senate. While it is 
usual to represent the party divisions of 
the House, the representation of opinions 
as to the pending differences is rather 
the more important consideration. In 
appointing managers the Speaker usually 
consults the Member in charge of the 
bill, and selects the managers from the 
committee which reported the bill; but 
where the committee which has charge 
holds to an attitude to which the House 
disagrees, the managers have been ap- 
pointed to reflect the views of the House. 

When the House managers report to 
the House after a conference, the 
Speaker may rule out their report if it 
be shown that the managers have ex- 
ceeded their authority. This happened, 
for example, on June 22, 1926, when 
Speaker Longworth held that the con- 
ferees on a bill to provide for the con- 
solidation of national banking associa- 
tions had gone beyond the differences 
committed to them. 

DUTIES AS TO JOURNAL AND RECORD 


As I pointed out at the beginning of 
these remarks, the Speaker takes the 
chair at the opening of each daily sit- 
ting and causes the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the last day’s sitting to be 
read, having previously examined and 
approved the same. Under rule 34, the 
appointment and removal, for cause, of 
the official reporters of the House, in- 
cluding committee stenographers, and 
the manner of the execution of their 
duties, are vested in the Speaker. The 
reporters of debates have borne an im- 
portant part in the evolution by which 
the House has built up the system of a 
daily verbatim report of its proceedings, 
made by its own corps of reporters. In 
general, the Speaker has no control over 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but words 
spoken by a Member after he has been 
called to order may be excluded by direc- 
tion of the Speaker. House precedents 
reveal instances in which the Speaker 
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has ordered remarks made by Members 
who have not been recognized, as well as 
flagrantly disorderly words, to be 
stricken from the RECORD. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasceLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the fact that President Kennedy has 
issued Executive Order No. 11007 pre- 
scribing regulations for the formation 
and use of advisory committees in the 
Federal Government. The order carries 
out to a considerable degree the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on 
Government Operations to the President 
last spring, and substantially adopts the 
standards set forth in H.R. 7390, which 
I introduced, that was passed by the 
House in 1957 but which failed of en- 
actment by the Senate. Our under- 
standing then was that the Senate failed 
to act on the bill in a belief that admin- 
istrative action was possible and that 
legislation could be avoided. 

Prior to that, as some will recall, an 
extended study had been made by our 
committee into the utilization of advisory 
committees by the Government as a 
whole. We found, among other things, 
that there was a great number of these 
committees in use involving thousands 
of individuals and that there were no 
uniform standards which were being fol- 
lowed in the organization and function- 
ing of these committees. Some of them 
were not always under the direct control 
of the agency to which they were giving 
advice and many meetings were held in 
secrecy with no record kept of their 
proceedings. There was obvious danger 
to the Government in this type of op- 
eration and we called this to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

In my bill, we required the advance 
reporting to the Congress of the forma- 
tion and membership of advisory com- 
mittees and an annual report by the 
President on the use of advisory com- 
mittees Government-wide. We set up 
certain minimum standards such as 
that meetings shall be at the call of and 
under the chairmanship of a full-time 
salaried officer of the Government and 
the agenda for the meeting should be 
formulated or approved by such an offi- 
cer; that full and complete minutes of 
each meeting should be kept and that 
the functions of the committee should 
be purely advisory. 

Now, 4½ years later, I am happy to 
say, President Kennedy has seen the 
wisdom of adopting definite standards 
and controls along these lines and has 
issued this order. The Executive order 
decrees that no advisory committee shall 
be formed or utilized unless specifically 
authorized by law or specifically found 
as a matter of formal record by the head 
of the department or agency concerned 
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to be in the public interest in connec- 
tion with the performance of duties im- 
posed on that department or agency by 
law. In other words, no advisory com- 
mittees will be formed unless the Con- 
gress has enacted a statute specifically 
authorizing such committee or the Sec- 
retary or Administrator determines in a 
formal recorded manner that such com- 
mittee is in the public interest under 
duties imposed on his department or 
agency by law. The order states that 
unless specifically authorized by law, no 
committee shall be utilized for functions 
not solely advisory and further that de- 
terminations of action to be taken on 
advice will in all cases be made solely 
by officers or employees of the Govern- 
ment. In my judgment this puts the 
responsibility for decision and action 
where it belongs. 

Industry committees will henceforth 
be reasonably representative and an ef- 
fort will be made to achieve a cross 
section of interests and viewpoints, 
rather than be weighted toward any seg- 
ment in a given industry. 

Meetings of the advisory committees 
shall be held only at the call of, or with 
the advance approval of, a full-time 
salaried officer of the Government with 
an agenda formulated or approved by 
such officer. The meetings shall be under 
the chairmanship or conducted in the 
presence of a full-time salaried officer 
or employee of the Government who shall 
have the authority and be required to 
adjourn any meeting whenever he con- 
siders it to be in the public interest. 

Minutes will be kept of each meeting 
which shall contain as a minimum the 
names of those present, a description of 
matters discussed and conclusions 
reached, and copies of all reports re- 
ceived, issued or approved by the com- 
mittee. The accuracy of such minutes 
will be certified by a Government officer 
actually present during the meeting. For 
industry advisory committees, a verbatim 
transcript will be kept of all proceedings 
at each meeting, including the names of 
all persons present, their affiliation and 
the capacity in which they attend. 
There is a proviso here, however, that 
where the head of the department or 
agency concerned determines that a 
verbatim transcript would interfere with 
the proper functioning of the committee 
or would be impracticable, he may au- 
thorize the keeping of minutes such as 
for all other types of committees. 

The President’s order will not permit 
industry advisory committees to receive, 
compile or discuss data or reports show- 
ing the current or projected commercial 
operations of identified business enter- 
prises. This, of course, is to prevent one 
industry from having an advantage over 
another because of its representation on 
a committee. 

The department or agency head is 
given discretion and may waive compli- 
ance with these standards if he deems 
it to be in the public interest and they 
may interfere with the proper function- 
ing of such committee. But in all cases 
a formal determination by the depart- 
ment or agency head must be made. 

The order terminates all advisory 
committees, unless their terminal date 
is fixed by law, in 2 years from the date 
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of their formalization, unless the depart- 
ment or agency. head determines in writ- 
ing that they should be extended. 

All of these standards and controls are 
reasonable and, I believe, necessary. 
Certainly no one can contend that ma- 
jor governmental decisions should be 
made by private citizens, nor that im- 
portant advice must necessarily be given 
to the Government in secrecy unless 
there is some overriding necessity for 
such secrecy. Furthermore, these com- 
mittees should not be laws unto them- 
selves but under the direct control of 
the department or agency to which they 
are giving advice. 

There is no antibusiness flavor nor 
any effort that I see to impugn the mo- 
tives of any business, professional or 
scientific adviser. The purpose of these 
standards is to avoid even the appear- 
ance of conflict of interest. Govern- 
ment is, and properly should be, a gold- 
fish bowl unless questions of national 
security are involved. 

President Kennedy’s action in resolv- 
ing this long-lasting and highly trouble- 
some problem is indicative of his per- 
sonal attention and desire to improve 
administration and is a significant step 
forward in freedom of information nec- 
essary to the public and other Govern- 
ment agencies in eliminating and reduc- 
ing possible conflicts of interest inimical 
to the public. 


“OUR HERO” 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MurpHy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Col. 
John H, Glenn, Jr., received formal trib- 
ute not only by our great Nation but from 
nations throughout the world. 

An excellent poem by Mrs. Jessie M. 
Williams, of Chicago, III., entitled “Our 
Hero” is very deserving and appropriate 
in recongition of this momentous event. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this poem in the Recorp so America can 
read it: 

Our HERO 
It was done again 
Success to hear and see 
Where else, but in America 
Could you watch it on TV 
A space man into orbit 
Three times he traveled round 
A speed that seems impossible 
He's still with us, well and sound 
Where else but in our country 
Can they boast of such as this 
America the beautiful 
A Hero in our midst 
As we watched the count down 
The lift off from the pad 
A silent prayer was said by all 
For this Heroic lad 
His mission was accomplished 
A smile upon his face 
He makes Americans very proud 
“Our Hero” man in space. 


EUROPEAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, A 
new terror stalks Europe. 

For a segment of the remains of the 
European Jewish Community which sur- 
vived the Hitlerian holocaust, the almost 
17 years since the smashing of the 
Nazi war machine means little more 
today than it is the victim of a new 
oppressor. That all is not well with 
Soviet citizens of Jewish faith has now 
become alarmingly clear. 

This is not to suggest that Soviet 
Jewry is the target of government-sanc- 
tioned programs, organized mass mur- 
der or wholesale deportation. The pcrse- 
cution is far more subtle. It aims at a 
“deculturization” of Russia’s Jews—the 
de:truction of all things Jewish. Thus, 
although Soviet Jews do not perish in 
gas chambers and concentration camps, 
Kremlin authorities have given evidence, 
by word and by deed, that the objective 
of its anti-Jewish campaign is the same 
as that of Nazi Germany more than two 
decades ago—the extinction of Jewish 
life. 

It is no exaggeration to say that what- 
ever limitations the Soviet Government 
may have placed upon itself in its cur- 
rent anti-Jewish programs stem directly 
from fear of adverse world opinion. 
Indeed, one shudders to think what fate 
might lie in store for Russian Jewry if 
the leaders of the Government of the 
Soviet Union believed that the world 
were to “little remember, nor long note” 
its actions. 

And it is for this reason—to remind 
again the Soviet leaders that the world 
is aware of its mistreatment of its Jew- 
ish population—that I introduced on 
February 28 two resolutions; first, House 
Concurrent Resolution 440 expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. should seek the 
adoption by the U.N. of a resolution con- 
demning the recent manifestation of 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union; and 
second, House Concurrent Resolution 
441, expressing the sense of the Congress 
that the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion should increase its activities and 
give greater publicity to instances of dis- 
crimination and persecution in order to 
focus world opinion upon these prac- 
tices and nations engaged therein. 

This great Nation, which serves not 
only as a symbol of religious freedom, 
but as the leader of the entire free world, 
has an abiding obligation to speak out 
on behalf of oppressed peoples every- 
where in the world. 

It has been argued that Russian mis- 
treatment of its Jewish population is 
purely an internal matter. With this, I 
take vigorous exception. In my view, 
the practiced persecution of religious 


‘minority anywhere in the world is a blow 


to freedom for all people. Indeed, this 
is the very essence of the existence of 
the United Nations. 

The preamble to the Charter of the 
United Nations—of which the United 
States is one of the most important sig- 
natories—provides that: 

We the people of the United Nations de- 
termined * * * to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person * * * to prac- 
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tice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors * * * have 
resolved to combine our efforts to accom- 
plish these aims. 


The charter states further that it shall 
be the purpose of the United Nations— 
to achieve international cooperation * * + 
in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 


I submit that Soviet actions against 
its Jewish population are violations of 
these principles. I cite such actions as 
the arrest of numerous Jewish religious 
leaders on patently trumped-up charges, 
the closing of many synagogues, and the 
continued travel restrictions being 
placed upon persons entering or leaving 
the Soviet Union, a situation which pre- 
vents separated Jewish families from 
being reunited. 

As responsible members of the United 
Nations, as recognized lezders of the 
free world, as a nation whose proudest 
achievement is a concern for the liberty 
and freedom of all people, I propose that 
this Government take the leadership in 
bringing to the world attention the mat- 
ter of Soviet mistreatment of its Jewish 
population. 

Because the Soviet Union's actions are 
contrary to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, the United Nations has 
a direct and legitimate interest in the 
welfare and safety of the Jewish com- 
munity of Russia. 

To help bring these facts to world at- 
tention, to the end that the world or- 
ganization can bring pressure to bear 
upon Soviet authorities for a cessation 
of its anti-Jewish program, I now, there- 
fore, call upon the House of Representa- 
tives to express the sense of the Congress 
that the U.S. mission to the United Na- 
tions should seek the early adoption by 
the United Nations General Assembly 
of a resolution condemning these recent 
manifestations of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union, and calling upon the So- 
viet Union to adopt such measures as 
may be necessary to guarantee human 
rights, including the right of persons 
separated from their families to be re- 
united vith them. 

I further propose that the House of 
Representatives express the sense of 
Congress that the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations should seek to obtain by 
appropriate means an increase in the 
activities of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of the United Nations, in such 
fashion as to provide greater publicity 
to instances where nations practice dis- 
crimination against minorities, or perse- 
cution of minorities, and to provide for 
direct representation to be made by the 
Commission to such nations in instances 
where such persecutions exist, to the end 
that such activities shall cease. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. DANIELS), for today, 
March 7, on account of official business. 

Mr. Inouye, for the period beginning 
March 22, 1962, to and including March 
29, 1962, on account of official business 
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im the State of Hawaii at the invitation 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. James C. Davis, for 10 minutes, 


Mr. Bow, for 30 minutes, on Monday 
next, vacating his special order for 
today. 


Mr. Harvrnc, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
HorrmMan of Illinois), for 10 minutes on 
Thursday, March 8, 1962. 

Mr. Farsstern (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks, and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was 1 to: 

. Roosevett in two instances and 
to poate extraneous matter. 

Mr. STRATTON. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Horrman of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, 

Mr. Montoya in two instances. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. McDowe tt to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks made during the 
Committee on the Whole on H.R. 132. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 8, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1781. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Installations and Logis- 
tics), relative to a proposal by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to transfer two surplus 
boats to the city of San Leandro, Calif., pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
7308; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

1782. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, rel- 
ative to a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 10 million pounds of contained nickel 
plus cobalt in nickel oxide powder now held 
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in the national stockpile, pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, 50 U.S.C., 98b(e); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1783. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting regulations specifying 
standards for approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior of zoning bylaws, pursuant to 
section 5 of the act of August 7, 1961 (75 
Stat. 284); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1784. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
liberalize the provisions of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to the assignment of 
national service life insurance“; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1785. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting the second re- 
port by the Office of Civil Defense, Depart- 
ment of Defense, on property acquisitions 
for stockpile purposes for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1961, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
and Executive Order 10952, effective August 
1, 1961; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1786. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the 27th Annual Report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1961, pursuant to section 
23(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
approved June 6, 1934; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1787. A letter from the Chairman, US. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting esti- 
mates of the costs of the proposal for Fed- 
eral salary reform transmitted with the 
President’s special message on Federal pay 
reform of February 20, 1962, pursuant to 
Public Law 801, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
> LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 9751. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations during fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1406). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1407. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sun- 
dry executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 9778. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of certain steel and steel products 
donated for an addition to the Chippewa 
County War Memorial Hospital, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 557. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10264, a bill to provide that the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 438 
Members with the 88th Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1409). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Joint Economic Committee. 
Annual report on the January 1962 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President (Rept. No. 
1410). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 10575. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
and to provide for the restitution of wages 
lost by employees by reason of any such dis- 
crimination; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R, 10576. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended; and the National Housing 
Act, as amended; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10577. A bill to establish standards 
for hours of work and overtime pay of la- 
borers and mechanics employed on work 
done under contract for, or with the finan- 
cial aid of, the United States, for any ter- 
ritory, or for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 10578. A bill to provide that the 
House of Representatives shall be composed 
of 200 Members beginning with the 89th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 10579. A bill to amend section 9(b) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act in 
order to permit labor organizations repre- 
senting guards to be admitted to certain af- 
filiations of labor organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 10580. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10581, A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, SAYLOR: 

H.R. 10582. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 10583. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 10584. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended; and the National 
Housing Act, as amended; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON (by request): 

H.R. 10585. A bill to amend section 501 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, ANFUSO: 

H.R. 10586. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended, with respect to space communica- 
tions facilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 10587. A bill to amend clause (3) of 
section 402(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 10588. A bill to provide for the con- 

veyance to the city of Milan, Tenn., of cer- 
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tain interests reserved by the United States 
in and to certain property heretofore con- 
veyed to such city; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10589. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 10590. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, with re- 
spect to coverage of former Members of 
Congress employed by the Government with- 
out compensation or with nominal compen- 
sation; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 10591. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 so as to 
prohibit assistance under that act to the 
government of any country which has not 
established equitable procedures for com- 
pensating U.S. citizens for loss of property 
by expropriation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 10592. A bill making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in a primary or 
other election for national officers; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 10593. A bill to preserve wheat acreage 

history; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr, POAGE: 

H.R. 10594. A bill to amend section 372 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, with respect to privately owned 
nonprofit agricultural research and experi- 
ment stations or foundations; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 10595. A bill to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra long 
staple cotton; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 10596. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $5,000 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as retirement annuities or 
pensions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.J. Res. 652. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week of July 
15 to 21, 1962, as National Drum Corps 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.J. Res. 653. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the U.S. World Trade Fair to be held in 
New York City, N.Y., from May 11 through 
May 22, 1962; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.J. Res. 654. Joint resolution designating 
the week of July 15 to July 21, 1962, as Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.J. Res. 655. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 450. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the President of the United States 
to issue a proclamation designating the week 
of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary Overseas Aid 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BOYKIN: 

H. R. 10597. A bill for the relief of Preston 
H. Haskell, Jr., and Ellis Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 10598. A bill for the relief of Preston 
H. Haskell, Jr., and Ellis Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 10599. A bill for the relief of Preston 
H. Haskell, Jr., and Ellis Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 10600. A bill for the relief of Preston 
H. Haskell, Jr., and Ellis Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 10601. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katina Nanouri Kokinas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 10602. A bill for the relief of Maria 
DaGloria Mello Pacheco, Fernanda Pacheco 
Mendonca, Paulo Mendonca, and Maria Dac. 
Mendonca; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 10603. A bill for the relief of Norman 
McLeod Riach; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILCHER: 

H.R. 10604. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon C. Bryant; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 10605. A bill for the relief of Joan 
Rosa Orr; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Little-People-to-Little-People 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are committees in the House and Senate 
which have spent many hours, in and 
out of session, on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency. Millions of dollars are be- 
ing spent every year, and will continue 
to be spent in the future in an attempt 
to turn the tide against the alarming 


rate of increase in crime among the 


members of our younger generation. 

How doubly refreshing it is, therefore, 
to learn of the little-people-to-little- 
people project of Peter Rodino III, the 
10-year-old son of our distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey. 


Young Peter’s approach tothe problem - 


of securing a peaceful world for himself, 
his children and the generations to fol- 
low will prove to be effective, without 
doubt. But of primary importance is 
Peter’s awareness that a problem does 
exist, of his desire to seek a solution, 
and of his initiative, not only in com- 


mencing a most commendable program, 
but in enlisting the aid and support of 
his immediate friends until the plan 
has expanded to national scope. 

How proud we must be of such young- 
sters who are willing—yes, eager—to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship 
at such an early age. We are pleased 
with the effect the little-people-to-little- 
people letters will have in the children’s 
crusade for world education, We are 
proud of our young citizens who are 
playing an active role in statesmanship 
and world diplomacy. 

And particularly as parents, we must 
not forget what heartwarming satis- 
faction young Peter’s efforts must give to 
his father, our colleague, PETER W. 
Ropino, JR., of New Jersey. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 


ruary 16 marked the 44th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. 


On February 16, 1918, the people of 
Lithuania declared their independence 
from the czarist regime in Russia, and 
for 22 short years were citizens of a free 
and independent state. During that 22- 
year period from 1918 to 1940, the people 
of Lithuania proved themselves to be 
peace loving, energetic, industrious, and 
determined in the cause of free govern- 
ment, and the republic, admitted to the 
League of Nations on September 22, 1921, 
became a welcome and respected mem- 
ber of the world community. 

In 1940 Lithuania was overrun and 
annexed by the Soviets, and the Iron 
Curtain was placed between this small 
Baltic state and the rest of the free 
world. Since that time the people of 
Lithuania have been subject to the op- 
pressive rule of the Communist regime. 

We all know that the same spirit 
which inspired independence in 1918, and 
which made Lithuania a respected mem- 
ber of the world community for 22 years 
thereafter, is still present among the 
more than 3 million people of that land. 

We are also aware of the substantial 
contributions made to this country’s 
strength and freedom by Americans of 
Lithuanian descent who, unlike their rel- 
atives and friends behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, are free to celebrate this important 
occasion today. 

Our faith in the ultimate victory of 
freedom and self-determination for all 
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people is inspired by the spirit of the 
Lithuanian people, and, as leaders of the 
free world, we Americans must pledge, 
on this occasion, all our efforts and 
energies to this end. And the free world 
would do well to remember that what has 
twice happened to Lithuania could hap- 
pen to any other nation that fails to 
keep itself strong enough to defend its 
liberty against aggression. 


Statement by the Honorable Joseph M. 
Montoya, of New Mexico, Praising Air 
Reservists and Air National Guardsmen 
Since Recall to Active Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has indeed the right to be proud 
and happy over our recent accomplish- 
ment in achieving orbital flight of an 
astronaut. And it was with pride that 
I stood here this past Monday with all 
Members of the Congress applauding 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., for his mag- 
nificent achievement. Yet, this wonder- 
ful American refused to accept our good 
wishes for himself personally, and went 
out of his way to speak of all others 
involved in the Mercury program, and 
to acknowledge their significant ac- 
complishments. 

The selflessness of this man, Mr. 
Speaker, reminded me that we might 
tend at times to fail to acknowledge 
adequately the deeds of men behind the 
news, the men who do so much, but 
about whom we know and hear so little. 
At this time, I refer specifically to the 
Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard units who readily answered the 
Nation’s call in time of crises and who 
today continue their duties and patrols 
with supreme devotion to duty. They 
continue to perform their assigned tasks 
with cheerful determination in spite of 
personal and family difficulties, incon- 
veniences, and disruptions of civilian 
pursuits. Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara has written the families of recalled 
reservists and guardsmen, has appro- 
priately acknowledged the Nation’s debt, 
and has rendered the thanks of a grate- 
ful country. 

I think we should make it clear in 
this chamber, Mr. Speaker, that the sac- 
rifices of air reservists and guardsmen 
and their families have been for a vital 
purpose and that the Nation does appre- 
ciate their continued service. It is not 
of small significance to note that this 
is a continued willingess to serve since 
Air Reserve units are made up entirely 
of volunteers who have embraced their 
call to duty in the finest traditions of 
our Armed Forces and who lost no time 
in making their presence known. 

Air guardsmen flew more than 200 jet 
fighters over the Atlantic within a month 
after recall, providing much needed 
fighter strength for Air Force combat 
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units in Europe. Secretary of the Air 
Force Zuckert was most complimentary 
about these units and their accomplish- 
ments and Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, wrote these air 
guardsmen as follows: 

The movement of the newly federalized 
ANG units to Europe was executed in an or- 
derly, efficient, and professional way. This 
required the utmost in leadership, planning, 
and cooperation on the part of all units and 
personnel involyed. All obstacles were over- 
come by ingenuity and determination in 
spite of the extremely short preparation time 
available. The end result of the safe and 
expeditious arrival of the fighters should be 
a source Of great pride to all who had a part 
in the operation. I wish to offer my con- 
gratulations for the outstanding manner in 
which this difficult and vitally important 
task was successfully accomplished. 


In addition to the flight of these fight- 
ers, Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard squadrons entered on duty with 
four-engine transport aircraft, the first 
to be assigned to these components. In 
3 months of active duty, the crews of 
these units flew almost 4 million miles 
on troop carrier and cargo missions. 
Also, there are many Air Guard tactical 
fighter and reconnaissance squadrons 
which are on combat-ready active duty 
and poised for deployment wherever na- 
tional security may require. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the accomplishments of our dedicated 
Air Reserve and Air National Guard 
units and I think all of us should be 
aware of the magnificent job they have 
done and are doing. In rising to the 
call in time of crisis, the record shows 
convincingly that these air reservists and 
guardsmen are a valuable component of 
our defense structure and deserving of 
our high regard and prayerful thanks. 


Resolution Calling Upon the President To 
Issue a Proclamation Declaring the 
Week of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced Concurrent Resolution 
450. This resolution calls upon the Pres- 
ident to issue a proclamation declaring 
the week of March 25, 1962, as Volun- 
tary Overseas Aid Week. 

The record of accomplishments of the 
nonprofit voluntary agencies is a tribute 
not only to their prudence and ability, to 
their partnership with our Government, 
but also to the American people whose 
generous support of these agencies has 
made this splendid record possible. 

At the present time 58 voluntary agen- 
cies are actively engaged in people-to- 
people programs in some 100 countries 
and areas. In 1961, these agencies dis- 
tributed $12.4 million of self-help, edu- 
cational, and medical supplies, $37 mil- 
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lion in clothing, and $25.3 million in 
cash to over 100 million people. 

In addition, agricultural commodities, 
with a Commodity Credit Corporation 
value of $147.4 million were made avail- 
able under Public Law 480 to the 
agencies. 


The Liberal Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
criticisms of some of my colleagues on 
the publication of a group of essays by 
admittedly distinguished authors, based 
upon the fear that an expression of 
views will corrupt American thought and 
bring about a new “Munich” is perhaps 
illustrative of the basic thing that is 
wrong with the Republican Party. 
They are afraid to trust their fellow 
Americans. They believe their fellow 
Americans must only have available one 
side of a story, and that the right side 
from the Republican point of view, or 
the country will rush toward disaster 
and a Munich.“ 

Personally, I have faith in the Ameri- 
can people. I believe they are better 
able to make a judgment when they 
read all views, from the far right, or 
Birch Society position, to the far left, 
as well as those views of the so-called 
middle. 

I doubt whether my Republican 
friends have read the various articles 
in “The Liberal Papers.” It would make 
them better Americans to do so, even 
though such articles might not change 
their rigid opinions. As an individual, 
I do not agree with many of the views 
expressed by the authors of “The Liberal 
Papers.” But I am glad to have read 
them, as I am glad to have listened and 
read the speeches of such men as Messrs. 
Buckley, Schwarz, and the distinguished 
Member of the other body from Arizona. 

America has made progress because 
we have had a free expression of any 
and all views. From these have come 
sound decisions, and I am sorry to see 
my Republican colleagues try to impugn 
or be uncomplimentary to those who 
still believe that this method is the best 
5 21 to preserve our basic American way 
of life. 

In this spirit, I would like to quote 
from an American who might not be 
labeled “liberal,” but certainly would be 
considered a good American. An ar- 
ticle by John Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
from the American Bar Association 
Journal of February 1962, entitled 
“Shall It Be Law or Tyranny?” reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Our fight against communism must be a 
sane, rational understanding of the facts. 
Emotional outbursts, extravagant name- 
calling, gross exaggerations hinder our ef- 
forts. We must remember that many non- 
Communists may legitimately on their own 
oppose the same laws or take positions on 
issues of the day which are also held by the 
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Communists. Their opinions—though tem- 
porarily coinciding with the party line—do 
not make them Communists. Not at all. 
We must be very careful with our facts and 
not brand as a Communist any individual 
whose opinion may be different from our 
own. Freedom of dissent is a great heritage 
of America which we must treasure. 


With such sentiments perhaps not 
only the Republican leadership, but 
most good Americans will agree. 


Western Electronics Orders Go National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, the West will account for more 
than one-fourth of all electronic manu- 
facturing in the United States. In so 
doing, it will continue to provide the 
technological leadership that has enabled 
this Nation to far surpass all others in 
the development and application of elec- 
tronic science to modern living. 

Many large and significant military 
contracts are being fulfilled by electronic 
companies in the Western States. The 
number of military awards that have 
been made in this region are evidence of 
the West’s technological capabilities and 
of the western firms’ outstanding per- 
formance in quality, price, and delivery 
dependability. 

An estimated 215,000 people were di- 
rectly employed in electronics in the 
Western States at the beginning of this 
year. Many thousands more have jobs 
in allied industries that are dependent 
upon electronics. 

But the significance of electronic ac- 
tivity in such States as California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Arizona is felt by 
factories and business firms clear across 
the continent. For western companies 
buy materials, components, and equip- 
ment for production of military end-use 
items in the West from 49 States. More- 
over, the buying throughout the United 
States is done not just by one or a few 
western companies, but by many. 

For example, more than 90 percent of 
electronic companies in the West buy 
materials in the State of New York. 
More than 80 percent do procurement 
in Illinois, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey. Well over half of the western firms 
buy in such States as Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, which have widely publicized 
depressed areas. 

Evidence of widespread procurement 
by western companies was obtained in a 
special survey conducted in March 1962, 
by the Western Electronic Manufactur- 
ers Association—WEMA. All WEMA 
member companies, some 325 in number, 
received questionnaires requesting them 
to specify the States in which they pur- 
chase materials, components, or equip- 
ment for the production of military end- 
use items. A total of 156 companies— 
mostly in California—responded. The 
survey participants ranged from very 
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small companies to the largest electronic 
complexes in the West. 

It is highly significant that 6 out of 
every 7 participating companies are 
small business firms—fewer than 500 
employees—by Government definition. 
Thus, the survey results are not distorted 
by the widespread buying of a few large 
companies. Rather, the results show 
that States across the Nation benefit 
from the procurement practices of many 
western companies. 

Shown below, by State, is the percent- 
age of western electronic companies pur- 
chasing materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment for military end-use items in each 
individual State: 

Percent of companies purchasing in each 


State 
Rank of State: 
N „ 92. 31 
A T—T—T—T—T——TT aaa 85. 26 
Massachusetts 82. 05 
N ——T—T—T—T—— A 82. 05 
Dunne ñẽ 77. 56 
Seen. 69. 87 
Wa 66. 67 
Wa...... 61. 54 
nn etch tiem dass 55.77 
IR ais —— a 53. 85 
keg Oe ae Re See eget ae es son 42.95 
nn... m ceed 39. 74 
GHW ——— an elses 39. 74 


On a regional basis WEMA’s figures 
show 52 percent of its firms place orders 
in the west north-central region, 58 per- 
cent in the west south-central region, 
94 percent in the east-north-central re- 
gion, 34 percent in the east south-central 
region, 56 percent in the south Atlantic 
region, 97 percent in the middle Atlantic 
region and 88 percent in the New Eng- 
land region, 

Often overlooked in the maze of indus- 
try statistics is the real reason for the 
West’s leadership in electronics—the 
technology capability that has been de- 
veloped by western firms. Since 1957, 
total employment in electronics in the 
West has increased 75 percent—from 
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123,200 to 215,000. In this same 5-year 
period, the number of graduate engi- 
neers in electronics in the West has gone 
up 100 percent—from 17,000 to 34,000. 
Nearly one of every six employees in elec- 
tronic manufacturing firms in the West 
today has at least one degree in engi- 
ni Š 
A recent survey of WEMA member 
companies has shown that western elec- 
tronic companies invest from each sales 
dollar five times as much in research and 
development as the average manufac- 
turing firm in the United States. Elec- 
tronic manufacturers in the West re- 
ported that in 1961 they invested 8.5 
percent of sales in research and develop- 
ment. This compares to only 1.7 per- 
cent for all U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

In summary, the West has been pacing 
electronic growth in the United States 
and will continue to do so because the 
companies in the Western States have 
built up a tremendous technological ca- 
pability that is unequaled anywhere. 
By investing heavily in research and de- 
velopment—and by exercising sound 
technical management—they expect to 
increase their share of the steadily ex- 
panding U.S. electronic market. 


Increased Compensation for Postal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I am the most recently elected 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and as such would certainly not pre- 
sume to tell the membership what to do, 
I would like to take the liberty of mak- 
ing a recommendation on behalf of our 
postal employees. 

There has been a bill introduced by 
the ranking member of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice—H.R. 9531—which would provide the 
postal workers with a well-deserved in- 
crease in compensation and a liberali- 
zation of the step and longevity increas- 
es. Because I feel that this legislation 
is highly desirable and long overdue, I 
am today introducing a companion bill 
and would urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation. 

The question of increased compensa- 
tion for the postal employees has been 
before the Congress on previous occa- 
sions and action has been taken to some- 
what alleviate the situation. However, 
with the devaluation of the dollar and 
the continued spiral of living costs, fur- 
ther assistance and consideration must 
be given our Federal employees. Dur- 
ing the past years the salaries of these 
employees have not kept pace with the 
increases granted those in private indus- 
try. Many workers have been forced to 
work at additional employment, and in 
many instances it has been necessary for 
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the wives to leave the home and seek 
work in order to supplement the family 
income in an effort to provide the bare 
essentials. 

This group of employees has served 
the American public well and faithfully 
over the years and I earnestly believe 
that their hard work and diligent efforts 
should be rewarded. I therefore urge 
that this legislation be enacted as quick- 
ly as possible. 


Television Transcript of February 28, 
1962, “Today” Program on Conser- 
vation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tele- 
vision transcript of “Today,” which ap- 
peared on February 28, 1962: 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Well, tomorrow is the 
day that President Kennedy is scheduled to 
send to Congress his message on conserva- 
tion. Now almost everybody in this country 
is willing to go on record in favor of con- 
servation, but there is a division of opinion 
as to just what should be done about it. 
Beginning with Theodore Roosevelt the con- 
servationists have put up a thin but vocifer- 
ous line of champions who have given battle 
to preserve our natural resources. They have 
deplored the destruction of land, timber, 
minerals, water resources, and wildlife. 
They have not been shy in accusing busi- 
ness interests of exploiting the land without 
giving a thought to the future. 

Private enterprise has countered these 
arguments by claiming that the conserva- 
tionists are stirring the ashes of old crimes. 
They say that modern miners, ranchers, 
lumbermen, and other businessmen recog- 
nize conservation as something which is in 
their own interest. They say they can best 
practice conservation with a minimum of 
Government direction. Some claim that 
conservation is the smokescreen which con- 
ceals another Federal grab for power. But 
above this rather ancient quarrel there 
looms a relatively new danger—that is, the 
threat that our wilderness will be smothered 
by those who love it most. An expanding 
population with increased leisure time is 
being attracted more and more to outdoor 
recreation, and thus we now face the prob- 
lem of how to re-create ourselves without 
laying waste to the countryside. 

Well, beginning with this half hour on 
“Today,” we are going to present a series of 
studies on the subject of conservation. We 
hope to present all sides of the question, 
and that’s kind of a big order. It embraces 
a lot of territory, but we will do our best 
to be objective about this issue because we 
realize it is sensitive to a number of people. 
Today we will begin with an examination 
of the various conservation measures which 
are before Congress, or which are in the 
offing. 

Our guest will be Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
pERSON, the Democratic Senator from New 
Mexico, and weill be talking with him in 
just a few moments. 

Washington will be next, where Martin 
Agronsky is sitting with Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, 
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Senator ANDERSON is a prime mover in 
conservation legislation, a cosponsor of the 
wilderness bill which is now before the 
House. He is chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. He 
is also a member of the commission which 
prepared a report for the President and the 
Congress—the report on outdoor recreation 
for America. With such credentials, Senator 
ANDERSON, we feel you are well equipped 
to be our first guest, and we're very happy 
to have you and Martin Agronsky, that noted 
walker who is standing there with you. 
Good morning, gentlemen. Martin, would 
you like to begin? 

Mr. AcronsKy. One more credential, by 
the way, for Senator ANDERson—former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in Mr. Truman’s 
Cabinet? 

Mr, CHANCELLOR. That’s right. 

Mr. Acronsky, Senator, can you tell us 
what the President is going to recommend 
in his message on conservation? I know you 
have been talking to him about this. 

Senator ANDERSON. I think he'll do his 
own announcing, but I would be greatly 
surprised if he doesn't deal with the ques- 
tion of water pollution, and air pollution; 
if he doesn’t deal with some of the recom- 
mendations in the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission's report. I 
would be surprised if he doesn’t suggest some 
things about maybe a Federal Conservation 
Corps, similar to the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Oh, really? 

Senator ANDERSON. I would also be sur- 
prised if he doesn't deal with seashore sav- 
ing a little bit, because I know that’s dear 
to his heart. He's lived along the coast 
enough so that he's very interested. And 
what we do to preserve the amount of sea- 
shore that now is available and still can be 
obtained for the public—in fact I think the 
President’s message on conservation is going 
to take place along with Theodore Roose- 
velt’s great message a long time ago. He is, 
in my opinion, going to be a great leader in 
that field, and I believe his message will be a 
very, very strong one. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Well, leaders need followers. 
What is Congress going to do about his rec- 
ommendation? 

Senator ANDERSON. I'm going to be one of 
the followers, and speak to others. But we 
have already done more I think than many 
Congresses have done. We have helped 
establish the Cape Cod seashore area; we're 
working on other areas like Point Reyes in 
California; we had a hearing yesterday on 
Padre Island, and reported that bill out, 
or will today—and so it goes. We're trying 
our very best to make sure that things like 
the wilderness bill pass. The President 
gave us tremendous help on the wilderness 
bill, and I believe he delighted the hearts 
of all those who are tremendously interested 
in this great subject of trying to make sure 
that we don’t lose all the things that tell 
us what this continent was like when the 
white man first settled it. > 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, I do want to hear 
from you something that interested me—this 
Conservation Corps—what is that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, it's Senator HUM- 
PHREY’s idea. He has suggested that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps did fine work, 
back in the depression, and as a man who 
was one of Harry Hopkins’ relief adminis- 
trators, I agree with him. I think—the boys 
went into the areas and created parks, and 
trailways, and roads—there’s a great deal of 
unemployment among the young now. I 
don’t know what the President's going to say, 
but I would be surprised if he doesnt’ give 
Senator HuMPHREY’s bill a little pat on the 
back, because this offers some possibilities 
for doing the work that we want done at 
very low cost, because it will be really work 
for young men who do not find other op- 
portunities for employment. 

Mr. Acronsky. John? 
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Mr. CHANCELLOR. Well, the wilderness bill 
has passed the Senate. Is that correct, sir? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, it has, and gone 
to the House. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. And from your vantage 
point, there on the Hill, I know Senators 
don’t often like to comment officially on 
what's going to happen in the House, but 
what do you think? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, we have a great 
ally in the House in JohN Saytor, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania—I say that to show that 
this is bipartisan. I talked to JoHN a short 
time ago, and he said that he hoped it would 
pass the House—he believed it would. The 
chairman of the committee, the House In- 
terior Committee, Congressman ASPINALL, is 
also a very fine man and a very loyal sup- 
porter of the wilderness idea. GRACIE Prost 
is another, and I think with these fine lead- 
ers we can expect favorable action in the 
House. It’s a little harder there, because you 
have the Rules Committee to worry with and 
other things of that nature, but I think that 
prospects are extremely good for its passage. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Well, Senator, one of the 
groups that is opposing the wilderness bill 
is the National Lumber Manufacturing As- 
sociation. We've had word from them that 
65 million acres of Federal land will be de- 
nied future development and general recrea- 
tional use, if the wilderness bill goes through. 
What do you say about that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I only wish they'd 
take a look at the wilderness areas and 
decide how much timber is on them. At 
the present time we're not cutting all the 
timber we could cut. And the use of lumber 
is going down a little bit—aluminum siding 
comes in—various other things are developed. 
But beyond that the timberlands that we 
have could be better utilized, there’s not 
too much commercial timber in these 
wilderness areas. There may be some in 
the primitive areas—there’s a difference be- 
tween them. In the early thirties, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture set up primitive areas, 
which were neither fish nor fowl; they didn't 
declare them to be wilderness, but they took 
them out of the ordinary forest, and these 
areas are going to be reappraised under the 
wilderness bill—many of them I think will 
be put back into ordinary forests, and I 
think the lumbermen should be interested 
in that. But beyond that I have ridden 
horseback over some of these wilderness 
areas, and I think that the opportunities 
for keeping them as they are are far more 
favorable to the general cause of conserva- 
tion than opening them up for exploitation. 
The Gila wilderness in my State, the very 
first one, and the largest one, is a sample 
of a fine tract of land that’s useful for people 
to study how things were originally. But 
nobody in his right mind would cut very 
much timber from it. 

I just hope the lumber people are wrong, 
and I believe they are. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Well, if I could pursue 
this, sir, why do you think they’ve taken this 
attitude about the bill? 

Senator Anperson. For the same reason 
that the oil people are worried about it. 
They hate to see anything put out of the 
possibility they could reach out and take it 
if they want it. The oil people are worried 
about the area, and I said to a very promi- 
nent oil man: “Suppose you come in and offer 
us a dollar an acre, as you do for any rough 
land, and we'll give you the whole wilder- 
ness area and let you explore it—it will be 
so many million dollars a year.” He said, “I 
wouldn't want it“ —but he wants it left open 
so he could take it, and I just think that 
he worries too much about it. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Sir, are there any cities 
under the wilderness bill that would have 
unemployment problems if you were to take 
over and make wildernesses out of areas that 
are now being commercially utilized near 
those towns? 
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Senator ANDERSON. We're not proposing 
that these areas that are involved in the 
wilderness bill are areas that already are 
either in wilderness or in primitive status 
as far as the Forest Service er 
they're parts of national parks under — 
eral domain. Nobody in the city would be 
worried about the passage of this bill. But 
on the contrary people in the cities would 
have a chance to get out into the open 
country and show their children something 
about what this country was like originally. 
I think that’s of great value to the country. 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, I had yesterday 
from your colleague, Pavut Dovoras, both a 
telephone call and a very full envelope on 
the Indiana Sand Dunes bill. We're going 
to move from the forest to the seashore for 
a moment. What about our seashores— 
what's happening there—is it covered to any 
extent in the bill? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, yes, there is a 
special bill on the acquisition of seashores, 
which has passed the Senate and gone to the 
House, and I was very happy to sponsor it. 
We suggest that the Government should put 
up about $25 million a year to match the 
money that the States might put up, and 
counties might put up, municipalities, in 
order to acquire seashore areas. Had we 
done this 20 years ago, we could have ac- 
quired all we wanted for a few million dol- 
lars. Now the price is going up very, very 
rapidly, and that's what PauL Dovcias is 
worried about, about the dunes—he wants 
to save them now, while it’s financially pos- 
sible. I agree with him, it ought to be done. 
We ought not to chop away the industrial 
chances of Indiana, but we ought to take 
these remaining stretches of land and try to 
preserve them. If we do it now, the people 
of Chicago, for example, and the people of 
northern Indiana will have a perfectly won- 
derful recreational area. Most of the na- 
tional parks are where the people aren't. 
They're out in my State, they're in Colorado, 
they're around various other areas, and the 
population is limited in those areas. We 
need to be able to attract people from all 
over the country. 
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Now the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission found that people going 
out for recreation don't want to go too far 
from home. They 
bicycle riding, they enjoy canoeing, but they 
don’t want to go too far, and if the people 
in Chicago could have this great weekend 
opportunity in the Indiana Dunes, I think 
they would enjoy it, and I think that as the 
population builds up in the cities, because 
you're building up in the cities very rapidly, 
we need to have places where future genera- 
tions can go. You don’t want to get to the 
point where you have to have priority in 
order to get to the Yellowstone National 
Park, and you're almost there now. If you 
want to go to Yellowstone Park in your auto- 
mobile, you'd better be real sure you're not 
going on a day when somebody else has 


planned to go there. That's too bad. we 


ought to develop these areas, and I believe 
the Park Service will. But we ought also 
to have areas close to the great cities. 

Mr. Acronsky. Standing room only in the 
wilderness. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, it isn’t that bad, 
but it’s pretty rough to try to find a spot 
when you go to Yellowstone now because 
there are so many cars, and so few trails. 
I'd advocate opening up more areas of Yel- 
lowstone—I believe that will be done. But 
along with it, you need to provide for the 
average person close to home a spot for 
recreation. That's what we're trying to do 
with Indiana, that’s what we tried to do 
with Cape Cod—we had all the problems 
you could imagine in Cape Cod, and a very 
prominent Massachusetts young Senator tried 
to get a bill through, and he didn’t succeed. 
But when he got to living on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, we all pitched in and tried to save 
the area that he and Senator Saltonstall 
had worked to save, And it’s a fine thing 
for those people, and will be. There are 
other areas, like the Point Reyes area in Cali- 
fornia, that’s going to be a very remarkably 
fine establishment, and those people with all 
the recreational opportunities that Califor- 
nia has, can still stand just a little bit of 
seashore for the commonfolk. The rich have 
no trouble finding a place to go. 
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Mr. CHANCELLOR. Senator, you have spon- 
sored a bill in Congress involving water re- 
sources. Does that tie in with the overall 
wilderness bill in any way? 

Senator ANDERSON. No. That's more to 
take care of the general situation that arises 
when we try to tell you what's going to hap- 
pen to water. We're going to be awfully 
short of water, in cities and elsewhere in a 
short time—even in great areas like Los 
Angeles they have problems of water supply, 
and more and more our cities are going to be 
deficit areas as far as water is concerned. 
We have to find something we can do, and 
the water resources bill says let’s pool all 
the engineering knowledge we have and try 
to find out what we can do to save the 
cities from facing a great water shortage in 
years to come. I think it’s a fine bill. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Martin, one of the things 
I’m sure we'd both like to talk about is this 
whole business of a Federal takeover that 
has been charged against this kind of legis- 
lation. Would you care to frame a short 
question on that? 

Mr. Acronsky. Well, I think it’s framed, 
really—do you feel, as many of the critics 
of the conservation bill contend, that it is 
really a way of the Federal Government 
moving in and taking over what really pri- 
vate industry should develop? 

Mr. Anverson. Not at all. Not at all. 
The average State can’t afford to do it for 
itself. For instance, why should New Mex- 
ico provide a park—we've got all the parks 
we want for ourselves. It becomes a na- 
tional problem, and therefore the Nation 
has to take charge of trying to find these 
places, without regard to State lines. 

Mr. Acronsxy. John. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. I just want to say thank 
you, Senator, for this time with us 
this morning, and all good luck to you in 
your work, and every time we go for a walk 
in the wilderness we'll 


great example of a park, in a great Ameri- 
can city. I think that just about brings us 
to the conclusion of this hour. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Hon- 
orable J. J. Hickey, a Senator from the 
State of Wyoming. 

Rev. Elmore Brown, minister, St. 
John’s Methodist Church, Staunton, 
Va., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the Eternal God, and 
whose purposes are not disturbed by 
the accidents of time, we appear Lefore 
Thee this day in full assurance that this 
universe is in Thy control. 

Across the many centuries Thou hast 
called men to be cosharers with Thee 
and with one another in the task of 
perfecting Thy creation. 

We most humbly thank Thee for the 
place Thou hast permitted us to take in 
the affairs of the world as we have sought 
to make our great Nation a symbol of 
righteousness, of good will, and of peace. 

We earnestly pray for Thy divine bless- 
ing to be upon those within these Halls 
who are called to render mighty deci- 
sions calculated to affect the destiny of 
millions of Thy children at home and 


throughout the world. Imbue them with 
wisdom, and give to them sound insights 
and understandings, so that their judg- 
ments, like Thine own, may be true and 
righteous altogether. 

Guide Thou our footsteps, that we 
may ever walk in Thy holy ways; and in 
so doing, may we fulfill the stewardship 
of responsibility and service we have 
pledged to Thee. 

Hear this, our prayer, Most Holy Lord 
God, for to Thee we ascribe all majesty, 
og and power, forever and ever. 

en. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1962. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. J. J. Hickey, a Senator from 
the State of Wyoming, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
Cari HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HICKEY thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr, MaxsrEL D, and by 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of March 5, 1962, the following reports 
of a committee was submitted on March 
6, 1962: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 4. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore 
(Rept. No. 1226); and 

SJ. Res. 29. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument (Rept. No. 1227). 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY, 
UNITED KINGDOM, NORWAY, AND 
SWEDEN—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 358) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Congress a 
message relating to certain trade agree- 
ments. I understand the message has 
been read in the House of Representa- 
tives. I ask that the message be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, without reading. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith to the Congress 
copies of trade agreements with the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, the United 
Kingdom, Norway, and Sweden, includ- 
ing schedules which my duly appointed 
representatives signed on behalf of the 
United States on March 5 and March 
7. 1962. 

Section 4(a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 require that I re- 
port to the Congress on those instances 
in which I have departed from the peril 
point findings of the Tariff Commission, 
Annex A, attached to this message, lists 
and gives the reasons for the instances 
in which I decided, in the interest of con- 
cluding trade agreements advantageous 
to the United States during the Geneva 
Tariff Conference, to accord tariff con- 
cessions going below the levels found by 
the Tariff Commission. 

At this time, when the Congress is 
considering a major new trade law, I 
wish to provide a detailed account of 
the circumstances in which I instructed 
our negotiators to make such conces- 
sions. 

Most of these concessions were nego- 
tiated with the European Economic Com- 
munity. When the so-called Dillon 
round, or, the phase for new reciprocal 
concessions, of the Geneva Conference 
opened on Mav 29, 1961, the EEC offered 
concessions following along the lines of 
its decision of a year earlier to reduce 
industrial tariffs across the board by 20 
percent, a decision that was conditional 
on reciprocal concessions from other na- 
tions, and especially the United States. 
The EEC offers involved concessions af- 
fecting American exports to the EEC 
countries amounting, on the basis of 1958 
figures, to $846 million. Of this total, 
$422 million represented exports on 
which the United States had asked for 
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concessions, $337 million being offered 
in the name of the United States as the 
principal supplier, and the remaining 
$85 million in the name of third coun- 
tries from which the United States would 
also receive substantial benefits. 

It was the American negotiating ob- 
jective to take advantage of the initial 
EEC offers and also to seek additional 
concessions. We were being offered 
tariff reductions having large potential 
value to our export trade. Furthermore, 
the emerging European Community was 
proposing to take a first long step toward 
making its trade policy an outward look- 
ing one. Our interest was to assure that 
we obtain these new opportunities for 
our exporters and, in the process, that 
we help to mold the EEC’s external trade 
policy along liberal lines. 

Our negotiators, however, were 
grievously short of bargaining power. 
The instructions under which they were 
authorized to proceed fell well short of 
matching even the initial offers of the 
EEC. The EEC offer to reduce in- 
dustrial common tariff rates by 20 per- 
cent directly affected U.S. trade of $846 
million (1958) and was responsive to 
about 60 percent of our requests to the 
EEC for tariff concessions. In contrast, 
our offers consisted of 

(a) $41 million of offers to bind rates 
of duty at present levels; 

(b) $90 million of offers of duty re- 
ductions requested by the EEC (about 
20 percent of total EEC requests); and 

(c) $396 million of offers involving 
duty reductions not requested by the 
EEC. 

The manner in which the United 
States came to this negotiating position 
is important for an understanding of 
the trade agreements just concluded and 
for its bearing upon the new trade legis- 
lation that I have recommended to the 
Congress. 

Prior to the Geneva Conference, the 
EEC had filed requests with the United 
States for concessions accounting for a 
trade volume in 1958 of $451 million. 
Our interagency screening process 
eliminated from the original Public 
List” a number of articles, concessions 
on which would have been responsive to 
requests from the EEC. The trade 
volume involved was $128 million. 
These articles were those on which tariff 
concessions, in the judgment of the 
interagency committee, might give rise 
to serious competitive problems for 
American industries. 

Under section 3(a) of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the Tariff Commission 
was then required to study further the 
list of potential concessions approved 
by the Interagency Committee and to es- 
tablish peril points for each article in- 
cluded. 

The Commission found that of the 
concessions asked by the EEC, articles 
having a trade volume of $220 million 
could not be made the subjects of 
downward tariff adjustments without 
causing or threatening to cause serious 
injury to the domestic industries con- 
cerned. Coverage of the EEC request 
list was thus reduced to $103 million, 
less than one-fourth of the list. The 
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Commission made the same finding on 
articles having a trade vclume of $113 
million among items not on the EEC 
request list but which the interagency 
committee had selected in order to 
strengthen the U.S. negotiating position. 

I believe that we must recognize that 
under the law the Tariff Commission 
was required to make hasty predictions 
as to future market conditions for thou- 
sands of individual articles. These pre- 
dictions were necessarily superficial. 
Even if there had been available, and 
there was not, a full range of data for 
production, trade and prices on all these 
articles, the Commission’s task was a 
highly speculative one. This was par- 
ticularly true with regard to items ex- 
ported from the Common Market coun- 
tries. These countries are going through 
revolutionary changes in their trade pat- 
terns, attendant upon the development 
of a new internal market of unprece- 
dented proportions. In some cases, 
products which were previously available 
for export to other countries will find 
their future markets within the area. 
In other cases, products which had not 
previously been exported will appear as 
new export specialties. 

In this situation, given the tenor of 
the provisions under which it operated, 
the Commission understandably resolved 
any doubts by establishing peril points 
on the products concerned at the exist- 
ing tariff level. Peril points were found 
at the existing rate of duty on a range 
of articles, for a large number of which 
the maintenance of existing tariffs 
clearly was unimportant. In many in- 
stances tariff reductions of even a few 
percentage points were precluded. In 
others, peril points were found at exist- 
ing duty levels for specialty commodities 
not competitive with domestic produc- 
tion. Similarly, peril points at the exist- 
ing duty level were set for basket cate- 
gories of many items even though the 
situation as between items in the cate- 
gory might differ markedly. Tariff 
reductions were precluded in cases where 
imports represented only a minor frac- 
tion of domestic consumption. The 
result was to give our delegation at 
Geneva a very limited bargaining pack- 
age and minimum room for negotiating 
maneuver. 

It was with many misgivings, there- 
fore, that I had authorized our delega- 
tion in Geneva to make a counter offer 
to the EEC along the lines of the out- 
standing instruction. This original in- 
struction scrupulously avoided any of- 
fers of reductions below peril-point 
findings of the Tariff Commission. 

The response of the EEC was to an- 
nounce a withdrawal and reconsidera- 
tion of its offer. The six EEC nations 
indicated they were not prepared to con- 
clude an agreement on the basis we had 
proposed and that they would have to 
withdraw the concessions that had been 
offered because of the gross disparity 
between our offers and theirs. It was 
clear that we were faced with a poten- 
tially irretrievable situation. If the EEC 
had decided to abandon its across-the- 
board proposal, it would have been nec- 
essary to obtain unanimity among the 
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six member nations to maintain on an 
item-by-item basis some of the elements 
of the original offer, This was not pos- 
sible. To adhere to our original position 
would have been to reject the EEC 
proposal. 

The loss to our export trade from 
such a sequence of events would have 
been substantial, for we stood to gain 
most from the EEC offer. Far more im- 
portant would have been the long-term 
consequences of our action. The EEC 
necessarily looked to the United States, 
the world's greatest trading Nation, for 
a sufficient measure of reciprocity to en- 
able it to carry through its provisional 
decision to reduce the common external 
tariff of the Community. If that deci- 
sion had been withdrawn, the road 
would been opened wide to the forma- 
tion of a number of trading blocs in the 
free world set off from one another by 
high barriers to trade. 

We could not permit this to happen. 

Accordingly, after months of nego- 
tiation and when no other recourse was 
available to save the situation, I author- 
ized our Geneva delegation to offer new 
concessions on a number of items at 
rates below peril point findings. In 
selecting these articles, two criteria were 
used: their potential value in obtaining 
or maintaining concessions from our ne- 
gotiating partners, principally the EEC, 
and the extent of the competitive ad- 
justment likely to be placed on Ameri- 
can industry by tariff concessions. 

In taking this step, we avoided the 
collapse of the Geneva talks and we 
held open the way to a future of eco- 
nomic cooperation, not separation, be- 
tween the two common markets, the 
one in Western Europe, the other the 
United States. 

Our action salvaged and revived the 
Geneva Conference. It did not involve 
serious competitive risks for American 
industry. We granted concessions to 
the EEC at rates below peril points on 
articles having a 1958 trade value of 
$76 million. Apart from such conces- 
sions to the EEC, we also made con- 
cessions of this character to the United 
Kingdom on items having a trade vol- 
ume of $7 million. Co-offers of conces- 
sions on four items, contingent upon 
confirmation of the same concessions to 
the EEC, were made to Norway and/or 
Sweden. These were in the amount of 
$437,000. 

The total of our concessions, indeed, 
would not in itself have been sufficient 
to recover our position. The EEC, how- 
ever, was acutely aware of the limita- 
tions under which the United States was 
negotiating. Within the Community, 


the forces favoring a liberal trading pol-. 


icy were greatly strengthened by the evi- 
dence that we were serious about bar- 
gaining down trade barriers. Once we 
had made our move, this phase of the 
negotiations proceeded expeditiously to 
a conclusion. That conclusion was 
highly advantageous to the United 
States. 

The EEC maintained most of its 
across-the-board offers on industrial 
products. The only significant excep- 
tion was in the field of chemicals, an 
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area where, because the offers by the 
United States represented only $24 mil- 
lion of trade, the EEC cut back its offers 
to the United States from $172 million 
to $93 million; 

The EEC added to its initial offers 
concessions involving trade of $100 mil- 
lion in the previously excepted agricul- 
tural chapters and another $33 million 
of formerly reserved automobile parts, 
and on miscellaneous commodities ac- 
counting for another $5 million of trade; 

Finally, the successful conclusion of 
the U.S.-EEC negotiations opened the 
way for negotiations between third 
countries and the EEC, which had been 
marking time awaiting their outcome. 
From the resulting negotiations of others 
with the EEC, U.S. exports stand to re- 
ceive substantial additional benefits be- 
cause of our right to such concessions. 

The United States thus can take sat- 
isfaction from the outcome of the 
Geneva negotiations. We advanced our 
trading interests and we maintained 
progress toward economic cooperation 
within the Western World. But these 
accomplishments were made, in large 
part, in spite of hampering features of 
the trade agreements law. And we had 
the sufferance of our major trading 
partners. 

We cannot be expected to bargain ef- 
fectively in the future under the limita- 
tions of the present law. If we are to 
lead, as we must, we must have the 
means for the exercise of leadership. 
The Trade Expansion Act which I have 
recommended to the Congress will pro- 
vide these means. 

In an accompanying message, I am 
reporting to the Congress under sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 on the disposition 
of the cases in which the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1960 found peril points higher 
than the existing rate of duty. 

= JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 7, 1962. 


REPORT ON REDUCTIONS MADE AT 
1960-62 TARIFF CONFERENCE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC, NO. 357) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, also 
on yesterday the President transmitted 
a message relating to reductions made 
at the 1960-62 Tariff Conference in ex- 
cess of peril-point findings. As this 
message has been read in the House of 
Representatives, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message be printed in the 
RecorD, without reading, and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This report, supplementing my report 
on reductions made at the 1960-62 Tariff 
Conference in excess of peril-point find- 
ings, is further in compliance with sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951. 
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During the usual peril-point investi- 
gation of the items included in the pub- 
lic notice issued in connection with the 
negotiations, the Tariff Commission 
found that the peril point was higher 
than the present rate on nine widely 
varied products. The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958 provides that in 
such instances the Tariff Commission 
must institute an immediate escape- 
clause investigation with respect to the 
articles involved. Accordingly, the 
Commission undertook the required in- 
vestigations with the following results: 

1. On baseball and softball gloves, 
ceramic mosaic tile, and sheet glass, the 
Commission recommended to me that 
existing duties be increased. 

2. On tennis rackets and creeping red 
fescue seed, the Commission terminated 
the investigations without recommenda- 
tion. 

3. On ultramarine blue, rolled glass, 
plastic raincoats, and cellulose filaments, 
the Commission found that increases in 
the duties were not necessary. 

The law provides that, if the President 
does not negotiate the increase of duty 
indicated by the Commission's peril- 
point findings, he shall report his reasons 
therefore to the Congress. 

This is to advise that no such increases 
in duty were negotiated at the 1960-62 
Conference. The recitation of the Tariff 
Commission's further investigation of 
these nine cases, as above given, sug- 
gests why the negotiation of higher rates 
was not undertaken. In six of the nine 
cases the Tariff Commission, upon a 
fuller study of the facts than had been 
possible during its peril-point investiga- 
tion, did not recommend an increase in 
duty. In the other three, I was not 
satisfied that all of the applicable facts 
had been fully canvassed in the Commis- 
sion’s subsequent investigations; con- 
sideration of the appropriate rate of duty 
was consequéntly still pending as of the 
time our negotiations at the 1960-61 
Conference were being completed. I 
now have supplementary reports of the 
Tariff Commission before me. My deci- 
sion on the three cases is pending. 

I append a list defining more precisely 
the nine commodities mentioned above. 

JOHN F. KENNFDY. 

Tue WHITE House, March 7, 1962. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, goth 
Congress, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the report of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 8, 1962. 


TARY OF SENATE (S. DOC, NO. 78) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a letter from the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, which the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
March 7, 1962. 

To the PRESIDENT Or THE SENATE: Attached 
hereto is a sealed envelope from the Presi- 
dent of the United States addressed to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
said to contain a veto message on the bill 
(5. 521) for the relief of Charles J. Utter- 
back. 

In view of the fact that, as shown by the 
official records of my office, the 10-day pe- 
riod during which the President, under the 
Constitution, had to act upon the bill will 
expire at midnight tonight, and the Senate 
having adjourned on Monday last until to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 8, 1962, I recelved 
the veto message today at 3:05 p.m., under 
authority of law and in accordance with the 
precedents of the Senate. 

Respectfully, 
FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The Chair laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying bill, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed: 


T'o the Senate: 
I am returning, without my approval, 
S for the relief of Charles J. Utter- 
k. 


The claimant, after two periods of 
military service and apparently 23 years 
of Federal civilian service, retired Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. He chose this date on 
advice from his employer that his re- 
quired 30 years of service would have 
been completed by that date. Subse- 
quent verification of military service 
dates revealed that Mr. Utterback actu- 
ally would not have completed his 30 
years of service for optional retirement 
until October 12, 1959. In view of the 
administrative error corrective action 
was taken, as has been done in other 
cases, to enable him to meet the mini- 
mum requirements of optional retire- 
ment; Mr. Utterback was granted leave 
without pay for the period September 
30 through October 31, 1959, and his 
retirement was made effective as of the 
latter date. 

This bill would go beyond this admin- 
istrative action to give Mr. Utterback 
approximately $262, a sum of money 
equal to the amount he would have re- 
ceived as compensation, had he con- 
tinued in his employment for the 12 days 
necessary to make him eligible for re- 
tirement, apparently on the assumption 
that he would have wished to remain 
in pay status until the date of eligibility 
for optional retirement had he been cor- 
rectly advised. 

I do not believe that the particular 
circumstances of this case warrant a 
departure from the general rule that 
salary should be paid only for periods 
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during which services are performed. 
The administrative action granting him 
an extra 30 days of retirement credit 
seems to me to be adequate recognition 
of and recompense for the Government’s 
error in this case. This action enabled 
him to achieve his original objective— 
an immediate annuity instead of a de- 
ferred annuity at age 62—and gave him 
gratuitous credit for the additional 
month of service, increasing his annuity 
by $1 per month for life. To give the 
claimant pay for service never rendered 
under these circumstances would grant 
him a special benefit denied to other 
similarly situated persons, and would 
serve as a precedent for other similar 
proposals. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
Tue Warre House, March 7, 1962. 


>` MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 


> reading clerks, announced that the 


House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 2774) to amend section 8 of 
the Organic Act of Guam and section 
15 of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands, to provide for appoint- 
ment of acting secretaries for such terri- 
tories under certain conditions. 

The message also announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 205) to 
expedite the utilization of television 
transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult train- 
ing programs, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Harris, Mr. ROBERTS of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Movu.per, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr. YOUNGER, and Mr. SCHENCK 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1604. An act for the relief of Spencer 
E. Hewitt; 

H.R. 1918. An act for the relief of John D. 
Morton; 

H.R. 3872. An act for the relief of Barbara 
W. Trousil, Edward G. Trousil, and Robert 
E. Trousil; 

H.R. 3444. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands 
under the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project, Wyoming, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4188. An act for the relief of the Clay 
County Hospital, Brazil, Ind.; 

H.R. 4563. An act for the relief of Abra- 
ham Gelb; 

H.R. 5686. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie Mae Brown; 

H.R. 6076. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Geyer; 

H.R. 6272. An act for the relief of Carl D. 
Soresi; 

H.R. 7481. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and for the 
ge of St. Francis Xavier, of Phoenix, 
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H.R. 8886. An act for the relief of Thelma 
E. McClench; 

H.R. 8941. An act to authorize acceptance 
of the gift made to the United States by 
the will of Esther Cattell Schmitt; 

H.R. 9409. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iris 
Ann Landrum; 

HR. 9612. An act relating to the elections 
under section 333 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the shareholders of the 
G. L. Bernhardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N.C.; 

HR. 9753. An act to amend sections 37) 
and 6(b) of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, relating to employment of members of 
Communist organizations in certain defense 
facilities; 

H.R. 9804. An act for the relief of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio; 

H.R. 10043. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date; 

H.R. 10526. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens who are serving in the US. 
Armed Forces. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 


S. 201. An act to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
approximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land; 

S. 1299. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1958 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, or 
his authorized representative, to convey cer- 
tain school properties to local districts or 
public agencies”; 

S. 2774. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Organic Act of Guam and section 15 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting secre- 
taries for such territories under certain con- 
ditions; 

H.R. 2990. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
claim against the United States of Amis 
Construction Co. and San Ore Construction 
Co. 

H. R. 7666. An act to amend section 17 (a) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands pertaining to the salary of the gov- 
ernment comptroller; 

H.R. 7855. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to a compact 
ratified by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
and relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River; and 

H.R. 10050. An act to provide for a further 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were sev read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 

H. R. 1604. An act for the relief of Spencer 
E. Hewitt; 

H.R. 1918. An act for the relief of John D. 
Morton; 

H.R. 3372. An act for the relief of Bar- 
bara W. Trousil, Edward G. Trousil, and 
Robert E. Trousil; 
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H.R. 4188. An act for the relief of the 
Clay County Hospital, Brazil, Ind.; 

H.R. 4563. An act for the relief of Abra- 
ham Gelb; 

H.R. 5686. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie Mae Brown; 

H.R. 6076. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Geyer; 

H.R. 6272. An act for the relief of Carl D. 
Soresi; 

H.R. 8886. An act for the relief of Thelma 
E. McClench; 

H.R. 8941. An act to authorize acceptance 
of the gift made to the United States by 
the will of Esther Cattell Schmitt; 

H. R. 9409. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tris Ann Landrum; 

H. R. 9612. An act relating to the elections 
under section 333 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the shareholders of the 
G.L. Bernhardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N.C.; 

H.R. 9753. An act to amend sections 3(7) 
and 5(b) of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, relating to employment of members of 
Communist organizations in certain defense 
facilities; 

H.R. 9804. An act for the relief of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio; and 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens who are serving in the 
U.S. Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3444. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands un- 
der the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7431. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for St Jo- 
seph’s Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and for 
the Church of St Francis Xavier of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; and 

H.R. 10043. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended, with respect to the re- 
porting date; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 10526. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending J—une 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, it was ordered 
that statements in connection with the 
morning hour be limited to 3 minutes, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee was authorized to 
E during the session of the Senate 
today. 


CHANGE IN TIME FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF D.C. CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement relative to 
House bill 5143, the District of Colum- 
bia capital punishment bill, for Monday, 
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March 12, be set aside and that, instead, 
the identical agreement go into effect on 
Tuesday, March 13, at the conclusion of 
eulogies for the late Andrew Schoeppel. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution for which I request im- 
mediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 305) was read 
and, by unanimous consent, was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Corron, be and he is hereby 
assigned to service on the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Small 
Business Act (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
PROPOSED TRANSFER OF Boats TO CITY OF 

SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the Department of the Navy proposes to 
transfer two surplus boats to the city of 
San Leandro, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. z 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED Dis- 
POSITION OF CERTAIN NICKEL 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a copy of a notice to 
be published in the Federal Register of a 
proposed disposition of approximately 10 
million pounds of contained nickel plus 
cobalt in nickel oxide powder now held in 
the national stockpile (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Report ON EXPORT CONTROL 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, for the fourth quarter of 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Cémmittee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF FEDERAL 

RESERVE SYSTEM 

A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Board, for the year 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO SMALL 

CLAIMS AND CONCILIATION BRANCH IN THE 

MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF Co- 

LUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of March 5, 1938, establish- 
ing a small claims and conciliation branch 
in the municipal court for the District of 
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Columbia (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on operation 
of the trade agreements program, for the 
period July 1959 to June 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance, 


LIBERALIZATION OF LAW RELATING TO As- 
SIGNMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to liberalize the provisions of title 
38, United States Code, relating to the as- 
signment of national service life insurance 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT oF UNITED NATIONS PARTICI- 

PATION AcT, AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the United Nations Participation Act, 
as amended, 63 Stat. 734-736 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Report or U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report on the activities of the U.S. 
General Accounting Office, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ProposED REGULATIONS RELATING TO CAPE 
Cop NATIONAL SEASHORE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, proposed reg- 
ulations relating to Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN OIL AND Gas LESSEES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the relief of 
certain oil and gas lessees under the Mineral 
Leasing Act (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
ESTIMATES OF COSTS OF PROPOSED FEDERAL 

SALARY REFORM 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S, Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the estimates of 
costs of the proposed Federal salary reform 
transmitted with the President’s message on 
February 20, 1962; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Archivist of the United States 
on a list of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies of 
the Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JoHNston and Mr. 
CARLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
re: 

A * resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 125 
“Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to keep the 

existing 27 armored and infantry divisions 

and other organizations of the Army Na- 

tional Guard intact and to maintain a 

National Guard strength ceiling of at least 

400,000 officers and men, and to continue 

to authorize a minimum of 48 armory 

drills annually 

“Whereas in colonial days to the present, 
the National Guard of the United States, 
composed of patriotic citizens and soldiers 
from every State, have performed vital serv- 
ices to the Nation and its people in thou- 
sands of emergency situations, including nat- 
ural disaster in peacetime and the defense of 
our Nation in time of war and international 
tension; and 

“Whereas a number of National Guards- 
men have recently been ordered to active 
duty in the buildup of the Nation’s defense 
forces; and 

“Whereas it is essential to our national 
welfare and the defense of the Nation that 
the strength of the National Guard must be 
maintained in order to provide trained mili- 
tary units to be used with other forces in 
times of war and international tension and 
also as a dispersed force in 2,500 communi- 
ties which can be used immediately as a 
recovery force should there be nuclear at- 
tack; and 

“Whereas the Department of Defense has 
announced a proposed realinement of the 
Army Reserve troop unit basis which could 
result in a reduction in the number of 
organized and trained Army National Guard 
divisions and reduction of the present 
strength ceiling of the National Guard; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi is deeply concerned at the pro- 
posals now being made that would reduce 
the number of National Guard combat divi- 
sions and reduce the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard at a time when international 
tension has necessitated a buildup of our 
Nation’s defenses, and is desirous of express- 
ing its unqualified opposition to such pro- 
posals and desires to register the strong sup- 
port of a realistic program which will retain 
the existing National Guard combat diyi- 
sions and strength ceiling: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Mississippi State Senate 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), That the Congress of the United 
States of America be and is hereby requested 
to provide for maintaining the current ef- 
fectiveness of the National Guard of the 
United States by taking the following ac- 
tions: 

“1, Provide by law for maintaining the 
National Guard strength at a level of at least 
400,000 officers and men, and to appropriate 
the necessary funds therefor, in order that 
it may maintain the state of effectiveness 
consistent with the policies advocated by 
the Department of Defense. 

“2. To make provision for retention of the 
existing 27 and infantry divisions 
and other organizations of the Army Na- 
tional Guard in the troop allotment, and 
that any reorganization of the Army Na- 
tional Guard divisions be confined to con- 
version and augmentation according to the 
tables of organization for the new division. 
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“3. To continue to authorize all National 
Guard organizations to conduct a minimum 
of 48 armory drills annually; and- be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and is hereby directed to send a duly certi- 
fied copy of this resolution to the Senate of 
the United States and another copy to the 
House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate February 19, 1962. 

“Pau. B. JOHNSON, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 21, 1962. 

“WALTER SILLERS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


‘HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to propose a new amendment to the 
United States Constitution to provide that 
constitutional amendments rewritten or 
interpreted by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in abrogation of the established law of 
judicial precedents may be nullified by 
more than 25 percent of the once sovereign 
States 


“Whereas the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States expressly provides 
that ‘We, the people of the United States 
+ * do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution’; and 

“Whereas the authors of this great instru- 
ment of writing likewise provided for a clear 
separation of the powers of Government— 
the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches, and that no officer of one branch 
shall hold an office in the other; and 

“Whereas the writers of our basic laws 
further provided that only the Congress 
elected by the people would be authorized 
to enact the laws and to propose all amend- 
ments to the Constitution whereby three- 
fourths of the States shall ratify and ap- 
prove same before such amendments are 
inserted in the Constitution; and 

“Whereas within the past decade the U.S. 
Supreme Court has, by judicial decree or 
fiat, cast aside and nullified many decades 
of judicial interpretations of our Constitu- 
tion and laws by some of the most learned, 
experienced, qualified, and nonpolitical 
jurists our Nation has ever known; and 

“Whereas some of these latter decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court have had the effect 
of establishing such unprecedented things 
as Federal electors, Federal school boards, 
Federal voter registrars, and related usurpa- 
tions of rights clearly reserved by the people 
unto the respective States by the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution, while only 
giving the Federal Government only such 
powers necessary for the union of States; 
and 

“Whereas such decisions have ‘amended’ 
the Constitution in flagrant violation of 
article V thereof where three-fourths of the 
States by their legislatures or conventions 
called for such purpose; and 

“Whereas it appears only fair, equitable, 
and reasonable that if three-fourths of the 
States can insert an amendment into the 
Constitution, then one-fourth plus one of 
the States should be authorized and em- 
powered through their legislatures elected 
by the people to prohibit the U.S. Supreme 
Court or the Congress from inserting such 
amendments until in full compliance with 
said article V: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representative 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring), That we do hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
pose the hereinafter amendment to the Con- 
stitution in the form, manner, and time 
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provided by the Constitution and Federal 
statutes: 

Article 

“ ‘SECTION 1. Where the legislatures of 
over one-fourth of the several States con- 
clude that a U.S. Supreme Court decision has 
transferred powers not authorized by the 
Constitution of the United States and where 
said decision transfers powers from the sev- 
eral States to the Federal Government, said 
decision shall, upon the application and 
request of the legislatures of over one- 
fourth of the several States, be invalid until 
subsequently approved by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: Provided, 
however, That said application and request 
shall be made within 3 years after the date 
of said decision, 

“ ‘Sec, 2. All provisions of article V of the 
Constitution of the United States that con- 
flict with this amendment are hereby re- 
pealed’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent by the secretary of state to 
the Governors and presiding officers of the 
legislatures of the several States, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the U.S, Senate, the Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress from the State of 
Mississippi. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 21, 1962. 

WALTER SILLERS, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the Senate February 22, 1962. 

“PAUL B. JOHNSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT 
OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate resolutions 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts favor- 
ing the establishment of a Department 
of Urban Affairs, which was referred to 
the Committee on Goyernment Opera- 
tions. 

(See the above resolutions printed in 
full when presented by Mr. SALTONSTALL 
(for himself and Mr. SmirH of Massa- 
chusetts) on March 5, 1962, p. 3323 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS—RESOLUTION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo, N.Y., favoring the creation of a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Whereas, President Kennedy has submit- 
ted to Congress Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1962 which includes the creation of a 
Cabinet post to deal with urban affairs and 
housing; and 

Whereas more than two-thirds of our 
population reside in the cities and their 
suburbs and the urban population is rapidly 
increasing by approximately 3 million an- 
nually; and 

Whereas the present and future problems 
of our cities are manifold, complex, and 
greatly specialized; and 

Whereas it is most desirable that decent 
homes and proper environment be provided 
for all families; and 


Whereas the cost of rebuilding and re- 
habilitating our cities is beyond the limited 
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facilities which our cities are able to pro- 
vide; and 

Whereas strong, vigorous, vibrant, and 
progressive cities reflect a strong, united 
America in the eyes of the world; and 

Whereas cities such as Buffalo are vitally 
concerned with their future as well as the 
future of America; and 

Whereas the future of urban America 
would be greatly advanced by the creation of 
a Cabinet position dealing with urban affairs 
and housing which could adequately cope 
with the ever-growing problems confronting 
cities and assist the cities in the elimina- 
tion of blight and deterioration: Now be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby memorialized by 
the Common Council of the City of Buffalo 
to enact the necessary legislation required 
for the creation of a Cabinet post pertaining 
to urban affairs and housing; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the city clerk, the clerk 
of the common council, forward a certified 
copy of this memorialization to the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Senators KEATING and JAVITS 
and Congressmen DULSKI, PILLION, and 
MLER of New Tork. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and my- 
self, I present a resolution recently 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

This resolution memorializes the Sen- 
ate of the United States to expedite the 
passage of the northeastern water and 
related land resources compact. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Resolution memorializing the Senate of the 
United States to the passage of 
the northeastern water and related land 
resources compact 


Whereas joint Federal-State action in the 
planning of water resources development is 
highly desirable, as Congress has recognized 
in approving the Delaware River Basin com- 
pact; and 

Whereas the northeastern water and re- 
lated land resources compact, which has been 
enacted by Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, and approved 
by the House of Representatives, would per- 
mit such joint planning for development of 
the water resources of New England: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island expresses its strong 
support for the northeastern water and re- 
lated land resources compact and urges 
prompt action by the U.S. Senate to complete 
passage of the consent legislation for this 
compact by enacting either H.R. 30 or S. 374; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators from Rhode Island urg- 
ing that they give every effort to effect the 
early passage of this consent legislation so 
important to the New England States. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 

present a concurrent resolution of the 
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General Assembly of South Carolina on 
behalf of my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] and myself, urging the U.S. 
Weather Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce to extend its weather re- 
porting service in South Carolina; es- 
pecially where such weather information 
will benefit agriculture of the State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, as follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING THE U.S. WEATHER BU- 
REAU OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
To EXTEND Irs WEATHER REPORTING SERVICE 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA; ESPECIALLY WHERE 
SUCH WEATHER INFORMATION WILL BENEFIT 
AGRICULTURE OF THE STATE 


Whereas South Carolina, with a long grow- 
ing season, suitable soils, and adequate rain- 
fall, produces a number of both food and 
fiber crops; and 

Whereas some of these crops and especially 
vegetable and fruit crops are often adversely 
affected by unexpected sudden changes in 
weather; and 

Whereas the U.S. Weather Bureau has ini- 
tiated a pilot program of agricultural 
weather reporting in the Mississippi Delta 
area which meets with decided approval of 
the farmers of that State; and 

Whereas such a program in South Carolina 
would be of immeasurable benefit to the ag- 
riculture of this State; and 

Whereas the pilot project in Mississippi 
is supported by funds appropriated to the 
Weather Bureau service; and 

Whereas, Clemson College, the State de- 
partment of agriculture, the State law en- 
forcement division, the Farm Bureau, and 
the Grange have had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss and review, with local Weather Bureau 
services, the beneficial possibility to South 
Carolinas agriculture; and 

Whereas subsequent studies by the men- 
tioned State agencies and organizations have 
had favorable recognition by the U.S, Weather 
Bureau service; and 

Whereas there is indication that South 
Carolina could be fortunate in obtaining this 
special weather service for the farmers of 
the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina, That the 
House of Representatives of South Carolina 
does herewith urge the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, to conduct 
studies with South Carolina State agencies 
and organizations, toward initiating an agri- 
cultural statewide weather reporting system 
similar to the pilot system now in operation 
in the Mississippi Delta area; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the U.S. Weather Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the South Carolina 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, Clemson Agricultural College, and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGED— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
Ne relating to medical care for the 
aged. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the life expectancy of our people 
has increased over the years; and 
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Whereas an increasing proportion of our 
population is in the age bracket of upward 
of 60; and 

Whereas many of our senior citizens have 
had their incomes curtailed by reason of 
their advancing age; and 

Whereas many are required to maintain 
themselves on pensions, social security pay- 
ments and other limited income sources and 
thereby are not in a position to obtain ade- 
quate and proper medical care which they 
require because of their advancing age and 
as a result of their limited income are 
obliged to endure unnecessary suffering and 
the hastening of their demise; and 

Whereas a serious illness may require 
them to pay all of their life’s earnings and 
savings and thus place them in a position 
where public assistance would be required 
to maintain them for their remaining days; 
and 

Whereas the elderly have earned and are 
deserving of a program which would provide 
for low-cost medical and hospital attention 
and such program may be best provided by 
a Government-supported medical insurance 
plan: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo express its approval of such 
legislation and request the House of Repre- 
sentatives Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee to permit 
President Kennedy’s plan for medical care 
for the aged under social security to be 
brought to the floor of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a vote; and be it 

er 

Resolved, that a certified copy of this re- 
solution be sent to the city clerk, the clerk 
of the common council, to the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, as well as to Senators Javirs and 
KEATING and Congressman DULSKI, PILLION, 
and MILLER of New York. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 508. A bill for the relief of John E, Bea- 
aan end Adelaide K. Beaman (Rept. No. 

S. 1180. A bill for the relief of Carlos Teo- 
doro Trevino Sanchez (Rept. No. 1228); 

S. 1962. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
David Wooden (Rept. No. 1229); 

S. 2003. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Martino (Rept. No. 1230); 

5.2099. A bill for the relief of Tina Jane 
Beland (Rept. No. 1231); 

S. 2147. A bill for the relief of Felipe O. 
Pagdilao (Rept. No. 1232); 

S. 2151. A bill for the relief of Harvey Bur- 
stein (Rept. No. 1260); 

S. 2186. A bill for the relief of Manuel Ar- 
ranz Rodriguez (Rept. No. 1233); 

S. 2232. A bill for the relief of Wong Gee 
Wong (Rept. No. 1234); 

S. 2243. A bill for the relief of Lee R. Gar- 
cia, also known as Lino Rios Garcia (Rept. 
No. 1235); 

S. 2284. A bill for the relief of Robert Rabin 
(Kazuo Inoue) (Rept, No. 1236); 

S. 2300. A bill for the relief of Byron Wong 
(Rept. No, 1237); 

S. 2736. A bill for the relief of Arie Abram- 
ovich (Rept. No. 1238); 

H.R. 1361. An act for the relief of James M. 
Norman (Rept. No. 1264); 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Ernest 
John Large (Rept. No. 1265); 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter (Rept. No. 1266); 

H.R. 3376. An act for the relief of George 
A. McDermott (Rept. No. 1267); 
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H.R. 6216. An act for the relief of Theodore 
T. Reilmann (Rept. No. 1268); 

H.R. 7676. An act for the relief of George 
W. Ross, Jr. (Rept. No. 1269); 

H.R. 8780. An act for the relief of Dr. Carl 
F. Romney (Rept. No. 1270); 

H.R. 8781. An act for the relief of Walter 
Singlevich (Rept. No. 1271); and 

H.R. 8947. An act for the relief of Harry 
A. Sebert (Rept. No. 1272). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8. 273. A bill for the relief of Hratch 
Samuel Arukian (Rept. No. 1254); 

S. 315. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ting-Wa 
Wong (Rept. No. 1239); 

S. 317. A bill for the relief of Marija 
Gruskovnjak (Rept. No. 1240); 

8.732. A bill for the relief of Yick Yuen 
Lee (Rept. No. 1241); 

S. 1630. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Ambra (Rept. No, 1242); 

S. 1915. A bill for the relief of Orsolina 
Cianfione Iallonardo (Rept. No. 1243); 

S. 1937. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Maffeo (Rept. No. 1244); 

S. 1948. A bill for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani (Rept. No. 1245); 

S. 2167. A bill for the relief of Aniela 
Sk tec (Rept. No. 1246); 

S. 2184. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Heghine Tomassian (Rept. No. 1247); 

S. 2208. A bill for the relief of Jozef Budny 
(Rept. No. 1248) ; 

S. 2276. A bill for the relief of James 
Takeo Nigo (Rept. No. 1249); 

5.2339. A bill for the relief of George Ross 
Hutchins (Rept. No. 1250); 

S. 2340. A bill for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa (Rept. No. 1251); 

S. 2389. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Carmine Conti (Rept. No. 1292); 

S. 2418. A bill for the relief of Elaine Rozin 
Recanati (Rept. No. 1253); 

S. 2549. A bill for the relief of Edward L. 
Wertheim (Rept. No. 1261); and 

H.R. 3008. An act for the relief of Hom 
-Hong Hing, also known as Tommy Joe (Rept. 
No. 1258). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

8.17. A bill conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to make findings with re- 
spect to the amount of compensation to 
which certain individuals are entitled as 
reimbursement for damages sustained by 
them as a result of the cancellation of their 
grazing permits by the U.S. Air Force, and 
to provide for payments of amounts so de- 
termined to such individuals (Rept. No. 
1262); 

S. 704. A bill for the relief of Marlys E. 
Tedin (Rept. No. 1263); 

S. 2011. A bill for the relief of Nina Long- 
field-Smith (Rept. No. 1255); 

S. 2461. A bill for the relief of Wahidi 
Romanos Jariash (also known as Waheeda 
Bachus Romanos) (Rept. No. 1256); 

S. 2562. A bill for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnette (Rept. No. 1257). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1961. An act to amend sections 1, 
17a, 57j, 64a (5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the 

Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1273); and 

H.R. 4473. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the pri- 
ority and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy (Rept. No. 1274). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 505. A bill for the relief of Seymour 
Robertson (Rept. No. 1275). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of the North Carolina 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission to 
formulate and implement plans to com- 
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memorate the 300th anniversary of the State 
of North Carolina, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1276). 


TESTIMONY BY CHIEF COUNSEL OF 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY—UNITED 
STATES AGAINST HOFFA—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 306) to authorize 
Julien G. Sourwine, chief counsel of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to testify 
and produce certain papers in the Fed- 
eral court in the case of United States 
against James R. Hoffa and Robert E. 
McCarthy, Jr., which was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas, in the case of United States of 
America, plaintiff, versus James R. Hoffa and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., defendants, Crimi- 
nal Action Numbered 1282-61, pending in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Florida, Orlando 
Division, a subpoena ad testificandum and 
duces tecum was issued upon the applica- 
tion of the Defendant, James R. Hoffa, and 
addressed to Julien G. Sourwine, who is 
chief counsel of the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, directing him to appear as a wit- 
ness before the said court on the 12th day 
of March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemeridian 
and to give testimony in the above entitled 
cause, and to bring with him copies of the 
subpoenas to James R. Hoffa and transcript 
of testimony of James R. Hoffa before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, said 
papers being in the possession of and under 
the control of the Senate of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate of the United States no evidence 
under the control and in the possession of 
the Senate of the United States can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession, but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the order 
of the court or of the judge thereof, or of 
any legal officer charged with the adminis- 
tration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that testimony of an employee of the Senate 
of the United States is needful for use in any 
court of justice or before any judge or such 
legal officer for the promotion of justice and, 
further, such testimony may involve docu- 
ments, communications, conversations, and 
matters related thereto under the control of 
or in the possession of the Senate of the 
United States, the Senate of the United States 
will take such order thereon as will promote 
the ends of justice consistently with the 
privileges and rights of the Senate; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Julien G. Sourwine, chief 
counsel, Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
be authorized to appear at the place and 
before the court named in the subpoena 
duces tecum before mentioned, but shall 
not take with him any papers or documents 
on file in his office or under his control or 
in his possession as chief counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that any of the documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda called for in 
the subpoena duces tecum have become part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their inclu- 
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sion in the official minutes and official 
transcripts of such proceedings for dissemi- 
nation to the public upon order of the Senate 
or pursuant to the Rules of the Senate, and, 
further, that such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda are material 
and relevant to the issues pending before 
said court, then the said court, through any 
of its officers or agents, have full permission 
to attend with all proper parties to the pro- 
ceeding, and then always at any place under 
the orders and control of the Senate, and 
take copies of such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda in possession 
or control of said Julien G. Sourwine which 
the court has found to be part of the official 
transcripts of public proceedings of the 
Senate by virtue of their inclusion in the 
official minutes and official transcripts of 
such proceedings for dissemination to the 
public upon order of the Senate or pursuant 
to the Rules of the Senate, and which the 
court has found are material and relevant to 
the issues pending before said court, ex- 
cepting any other documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda (including, but 
not limited to, minutes and transcripts of 
executive sessions and any evidence of wit- 
nesses in respect thereto) which the court 
or other proper officer thereof shall desire as 
such matters are within the privileges of 
the Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Julien G. Sourwine, chief 
counsel of the United States Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, in response to the aforemen- 
tioned subpoena, shall testify to any matter 
determined by the court to be material and 
relevant for the purposes of identification of 
any document or documents provided said 
document or documents have previously 
been made available to the general public; 
but said Julien G. Sourwine shall respectfully 
decline to testify concerning any and all 
other matters that may be based on knowl- 
edge acquired by him in his official capacity, 
either by reason of documents and papers 
appearing in the files of said subcommittee 
or by virtue of conversations or communi- 
cations with any person or persons, and he 
shall respectfully decline to testify respecting 
any matter or matters falling within the 
privilege of the attorney-client relationship 
existing between said Julien G. Sourwine and 
the said Subcommittee or any of its mem- 
bers; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpoena aforementioned. 


WITNESSES IN CERTAIN COURT 
PROCEEDINGS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 307) relative 
to the appearance of Senator McC.Let- 
LAN, of Arkansas, and certain other 
Senate employees to appear as witnesses 
in certain court proceedings, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES CON- 
CERNING UTILIZATION OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND U.S. 
DOLLARS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
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the reports of the Committee on Bank- ing the foreign currencies and U.S. dol- 


ing and Currency 


on Rules and Administration concern- in connection with foreign travel. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Commitice on Banking and Currency, U.S. Senate, 
expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 


Senator Edward V. Long: 
Germany. 


044. 60 642. 50 160. 62 | 8, 387. 99 
022. 64 4, 295. 20 165. 20 166. 00 
645. 00 2, 700. 00 90. 00 750. 00 
655. 50 689. 00 76, 51 200. 00 
300. 00 2, 936, 00 38, 63 | 1, 520. 00 
502. 83 274. 82 58. 33 876. 09 
$20. 00 1, 085. 00 52. 04 
720. 00 644. 00 113.00 | 401. 50 
764, 98 658. 08 182.80 | 270. 00 
596.16 621. 00 100.00 | 248.40 
044, 10 309. 68 63. 20 98. 00 
430. 00 600. 00 60, 00 700. 00 
— 4 188 1, 160. 33 |..--.....- 


. — — 41222 


It foreign currency is used, enter U.S. $ equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
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There being no objection, the reports 


and the Committee lars utilized by those committees in 1961 were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


2, 102. 05 278.76 69. 69 | 2, 201. 26 593, 51 
60.00 | 1,383.72 53.22 |13, 261. 56 510. 06 
25.00 | 1,010.00 33, 65 | 7, 105. 00 236. 81 
22.20 | 330.00 16. 00 1, 874. 50 187. 52 
20.00 | 1, 672. 00 22,00 | 9, 428. 00 124, 05 
79. 37 171.73 36.27 | 1,415.47 300. 10 

-| 150.00 7.18 | 2, 555.00 122. 54 
70. 44 425, 00 74, 56 | 2,190. 50 384. 30 
114. 00 108. 00 62. 23 | 1, 801. 06 571, 53 
40. 00 155. 25 25.00 | 1,620. 81 261. 00 
20. 00 98. 00 20.00 | 1, 549. 87 316. 30 
45. 00 500. 00 25.00 10, 230. 00 170. 50 


580.20 2, 581, 31 


Voreign corrency (U.S. doller em / p ie $6, 422. 70 


Mar. 2, 1962. 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Rules and Administration, U.S. Senate, expended 


between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


8 S BesRE E 
SISSRSES E 


n . I „„ 77 EN AEO E A NAA $1, 050. 29 


Fes. 28, 1962. 


Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports s. 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the N 
on the Judiciary: 

Cornelius J. McQuade, of West Virginia, 
to be U.S. marshal for the southern district 
of West Virginia; 

Antonio C. Baza, of Guam, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Guam; 

Vance W. Collins, of Kansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Kansas; 


Leo A, Mault, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of New Jersey; 

Edward L. Shaheen, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Louisiana; and 

Alvin Grossman, of New York, to be US. 
marshal for the western district of New 
York, 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 

Carleton R. Dean, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; and 

William Y. Chen, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr, DIRKSEN: 

S. 2942. A bill for the relief of Ralph E. 

to the Committee on the 


By Mr. CURTIS: 
S. 2943. A bill to amend section 309(a) 
(1) (B) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2944. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
surplus equipment, materials, books, and 
supplies under section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to the Florida Sheriffs Boys’ Ranch; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S. 2945. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2946. A bill to increase the open-space 
grant authority under title VII of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILTANISs of New 
Jersey, when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2947. A bill to repeal subsection (d) of 

section 2388 of title 18 of the United States 


e; 

S. 2948. A bill to provide for the disburs- 
ing of judiciary funds; and 

S. 2949. A bill to amend sections 1821 and 
1825 of title 28, United States Code, to in- 
crease the per diem, mileage, and subsist- 
ence allowances of witnesses, and for other 
i ene to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2950. A bill for the relief of Dwijendra 
Kumar Misra; and 

8.2951. A bill for the relief of Wah Lee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
SYMINGTON) : 

S. 2952. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
first U.S.-manned vehicle orbital flight 
around the earth; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bisre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2953. A bill relating to the tax exempt 
status of the pension plan of Local Union 
No. 435 of the International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWER (by request): 

S. 2954. A bill to incorporate the Federal 
Dental Services Officer’s Association; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. YarsorovcH, and Mr. 
TOWER) : 

S. 2955. A bill to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra long 
staple cotton; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2956. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 2957. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and preservation of the real property 
known as the Ansley Wilcox House in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., as a national historic site; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 2958. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 
Stassinos; and 

8.2959. A bill for the relief of Dr. Catello 
Tilio Scarano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2960. A bill to incorporate the National 
Society of the Union, 1861-65; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CAPEHART when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CARROLL) : 

S. 2961. A bill to provide for the free entry 
of a microcalorimeter for the use of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Office of Research Serv- 
ices, Boulder, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr, CARROLL: 

S 2962. A bill for the relief of Byung Yong 
Cho (Alan Cho Gardner) and Moonee Choi 
(Charlie Gardner); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2963. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of a 
reasonable attorney's fee in case of success- 
ful maintenance of an action for recovery of 
damages sustained in transportation of prop- 
erty; and 

5.2964. A bill to amend paragraph (4) 
of section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr CLARK: 


y : 

S. 2965. A bill to provide standby author- 
ity to accelerate public works programs of 
the Federal Government and State and local 
public bodies; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, HICKEY (for himself and Mr. 
McGee): 

S.J. Res. 168. Joint resolution to cancel 
any unpaid reimbursable construction costs 
of the Wind River irrigation project, Wyo- 
ming, chargeable against certain non-Indlan 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hickey when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


COMMEMORATION OF 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, Mr. Ervin, and Mr. JORDAN) 
submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 62); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Whereas the strength of a community and 
of a nation lies largely in its agricultural 
base; and 

Whereas in the twenty-five years since the 
first State soil conservation district law was 
passed in Arkansas and the first soil conser- 
vation district was chartered in Anson 
County, North Carolina, on August 4, 1937 
(known then, and still known, as the Brown 
Creek Soll Conservation District), the soll 
conservation districts, local units of State 
government, have worked and will continue 
to work steadily to improve and safeguard 
the productive croplands, the waters avail- 
able for agriculture, and the grasslands, 
woodlands, and wildlife; and 

Whereas State conservation districts in all 
States (now numbering two thousand nine 
hundred and encompassing 96 per centum of 
all the agricultural land) by providing a 
means for concerted effort to control soil 
erosion, save water, and husband soil fer- 
tility, have been instrumental in increasing 
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the efficiency of farming and permitting 
land-use changes much needed for a perma- 
nently safe and productive agriculture: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Congress 
hereby acknowledges the debt owed the soil 
conservation districts, expresses its apprecia- 
tion of, its gratitude to, and its pride in these 
districts which are the custodians of the 
Nation’s agricultural lands, and extends its 
congratulations to the fifteen thousand non- 
salaried supervisors, commissioners, and di- 
rectors of soil conservation districts and the 
thousands of their predecessors who pio- 
neered in this remarkable demonstration of 
self-government and grassroots democracy. 


SUPPRESSION OF FREEDOM IN 
THE BALTIC STATES 


Mr. LAUSCHE submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
63); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the Soviet Union has occupied, by 
force of arms, the countries of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, and deprived such 
countries of their independence; and 

Whereas an unparalleled system of politi- 
cal oppression and tyranny has been estab- 
lished in such countries; and 

Whereas, by deportations and dispersion of 
the native population to the wastes of Si- 
beria, and by mass colonization, the Soviet 
Union threatens complete extermination of 
these peoples; and 

Whereas, despite such treatment, the spirit 
of the citizens of such countries is not 
broken and they remain overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist; and 

Whereas the desire of the citizens of such 
countries for national freedom remains un- 
abated; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
never recognized the occupition of the 
Baltic States and their incorporation into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
continues to maintain diplomatic relations 
with representatives of the former free gov- 
ernments of these countries; and 

Whereas there exists a strong and un- 
divided world opinion to eliminate all 
remnants of imperialism and colonialism: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is hereby requested to take such action 
as may be necessary to bring before the 
United Nations for its consideration the 
question of the suppression of freedom in 
the Baltic States, and a resolution declaring 
that— 

(a) the Soviet Union shall withdraw all 
Soviet troops, agents, colonists, and con- 
trols from the Baltic States; 

(b) the Soviet Union shall return all 
citizens of the Baltic States to their home- 
lands from places of deportation in Siberia, 
and dispersion in prisons and slave lapor 
camps; 

(c) persons guilty of crimes against the 
peoples of the Baltic States be punished; and 

(d) the United Nations should conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia under the direct supervision of the 
United Nations to establish as quickly as 
possible legal democratic government for 
those countries. 


RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an original 
resolution (S. Res. 305) relating to com- 
mittee service of the Senator from New 
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Hampshire [Mr. Corron] which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


TESTIMONY BY CHIEF COUNSEL OF 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERNAL SECURITY—UNITED 
STATES AGAINST HOFFA 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 306) to authorize 
Julien G. Sourwine, chief counsel of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to tes- 
tify and produce certain papers in the 
Federal court in the case of United 
States against James R. Hoffa and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


WITNESSES IN CERTAIN COURT 
PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
307) relative to the appearance of 
Senator MCCLELLAN of Arkansas, and 
certain other Senate employees to ap- 
pear as witnesses in certain court 
proceedings, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


TO PRINT A SURVEY OF TRADE RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE COMMON 
MARKET 


Mr. KEATING submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 308); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a 
Senate document a survey of trade rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Common Market compiled by Senator 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


MINORITY RIGHTS 


Mr. PROUTY submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 309) providing for minority 
rights, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Proury, 
which appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 1 OF HEARINGS EN- 
TITLED “RETIREMENT INCOME 
OF THE AGING” 


Mr. McNAMARA 
following resolution 


submitted the 
(S. Res. 310); 
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which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging two 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
part 1 of its hearings entitled “Retirement 
Income of the Aging,” held by the special 
committee during the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. 


OPEN SPACE AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to increase by $50 mil- 
lion the open-space grant authority un- 
der title VII of the Housing Act of 1961. 
This increase is in accord with the 
President’s budget request for the open- 
space program this year. 

When the President took office last 
year, he stated to Congress in his hous- 
ing message: 

Land is the most precious resource of the 
metropolitan area. The present patterns of 
haphazard suburban development are con- 
tributing to a tragic waste in the use of a 
vital resource now being consumed at an 
alarming rate. Open space must be reserved 
to provide parks and recreation, conserve 
water and other natural resources, prevent 
building in undesirable locations, prevent 
erosion and floods, and avoid the wasteful 
extension of public services. 


In response, Congress enacted as title 
VII of the Housing Act of 1961 an open- 
space program providing $50 million in 
grants to share 20 and in some cases 30 
percent of the cost of acquiring and pre- 
serving open-space land in and around 
urban areas by State and local govern- 
ments. I was pleased to have spon- 
sored the original legislation last year. 

The purpose of the program, as the 
declaration of purpose indicates, is 
varied: 

To help curb urban sprawl and prevent the 
spread of urban blight and deterioration, to 
encourage more economic and desirable ur- 
ban development, and to help provide neces- 
sary recreational, conservation, and scenic 
areas essential to the proper long-range de- 
velopment and welfare of the Nation’s urban 
areas, 


Since the enactment of the program, 
the response has been dramatic. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
received inquiries and requests from 12 
States and some 200 urban areas of all 
sizes throughout the country. After 
careful staffing and planning prepara- 
tions, the Agency has made two com- 
mitments, one to Madison, Wis., and the 
other in the State of Massachusetts, and 
the program is now ready to begin mov- 
ing into high gear. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the Agency will 
have exhausted its available funds by the 
middle of this year, and certainly long 
before Congress could act on the pro- 
gram next year. Therefore, action this 
year is essential if this most valuable and 
worthwhile program is to continue. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks a table of the State and local 
governments which have made inquiries 
or requests for assistance on the open 
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space program, and also a speech deliv- 
ered last October by Mr. William Slay- 
ton, Commissioner of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, outlining some princi- 
ples and purposes of the open space 


. program, 


Mr. President, from time to time I 
have been asked why we need an open 
space program for the urban areas when 
you can enjoy all the open space you 
want by simply taking a 40- or 50-min- 
ute drive on the new highways out into 
the countryside. 

The answer, of course, is that open 
space serves many other functions than 
providing us with a picnic or recreation 
area for a weekend outing. For exam- 
ple, what do our children do for open 
space during the weekday? Most of our 
children will never know a rural life, 
and they certainly will not find any sub- 
stitute in their backyards or schoo] play- 
grounds. 

Another important function of urban 
open space is the protection and en- 
hancement of property values, thus 
helping prevent the spread of urban 
blight and deterioration. It seems to me 
that when one looks at the huge so- 
called gray areas that surround most of 
our metropolitan core areas, they are 
conspicuous for their lack of the ameni- 
ties of open space. Mile after mile of 
dreary housing and bad zoning, with 
nothing like a park or open space to 
serve as an incentive for maintaining 
property values. It is more than pos- 
sible that many of our now relatively 
new suburban subdivisions will suffer the 
same fate as our gray areas for the same 
reason. 

In other words, it seems to me that it 
is of highest importance that we plan 
and provide for a sufficient amount of 
open space as an integral part of urban 
development, just as we provide for 
schools, roads, and all the other neces- 
sary community services. 

We must recognize that open space is 
no mere luxury, but a necessity as im- 
portant as any other public facility in 
any well-balanced urban community. 

Not only do we need it to enhance 
property values, improve community ap- 
pearance, serve recreational needs, and 
afford some relief from the concrete and 
steel of urban living, we also need it for 
a variety of conservation purposes. 

Each year we seem to hear more and 
more about the problems of floods. I 
doubt very much that nature is acting 
up any more than usual. I do strongly 
suspect that we are failing to preserve 
our flood plains as open space, thus 
keeping people from building where they 
should not have built in the first place. 

An effective open-space program could 
do much, I am sure, to reduce the ex- 
penditures we are making and will have 
to make to correct the problems arising 
from the misuse of our land around the 
urban areas—problems of sedimentation 
that arise from the reckless denuding of 
land of its vegetation, storm drainage 
problems that arise from the careless 
bulldozing of long-established natural 
drainage patterns, problems of water pol- 
lution that arise from the improper pres- 
ervation of our stream valleys. 
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In addition, of course, we need to pre- 
serve sufficient open space for the sheer 
scenic beauty of it, to provide relief from 
the 


with nature. We may be interested in 
bird watching, in the preservation of 
wildlife, the study of trees and plants, or 
merely in the opportunity to achieve a 
moment of solitude away from the con- 
crete and asphalt of our daily lives. 

These needs must be met if we are gen- 
uinely committed to the goal of achiev- 
ing a livable, healthy, and attractive ur- 
ban environment. 

But it is going to take a lot of doing. 

Under the pressures of a rapidly ex- 
panding population growth, higher 
wages, greater mobility, and uncoordi- 
nated governmental action, we have 
been pushing the urban fringe out from 
the central city at an unprecedented 
rate. And as we have laid out these 
seas of subdivisions, we have pushed 
nature’s horizon farther and farther 
away from more and more people. 

In fact, in the last 10 years, we have 
put more than half as much new and 
unspoiled land to urban use as we did 
in all the previous years since this coun- 
try was founded. 

In an excellent report prepared for the 
Regional Plan Association of New York, 
-entitled “Nature in the Metropolis,” Dr. 
William Niering wrote that while only 
25 percent of the New York metropolitan 
region is presently urbanized, by 1985 
the region “will add 8 million to its 
present population of 45 million and, 
unless there is a reversal of current 
trends, this new population will con- 
sume land at an unprecedented rate. 
With the steady rise in the size of house 
lots, the estimates are that the region’s 
developed land will at least double and 
may triple in the next 25 years.” 

More recently the Regional Plan As- 
sociation predicted that by 1985, if pres- 
ent trends continue, all the land within 
a 50-mile radius of Manhattan will be 
totally urbanized in one continuous, low- 
density layer of development, with pre- 
cious little open space surviving the out- 
ward sprawl. 

The association put its finger on the 
heart of the issue when it noted that of 
all the vacant land left in the 7,000 
square mile region, two-thirds is zoned 
to require single-family houses on half- 
acre lots or larger. Nearly half of the 
land is zoned for acre lots or larger. 

Taking just New Jersey, the State has 
a total of 4,800 square miles of land. Up 
to 1930, about 800 square miles had been 
put to urban use. Since then more than 
600 square miles have been added, an 
increase of 77 percent in those 30 years, 
and the rate of urbanization is accel- 
erating all the time. Thus, there is 
distinct possibility that by the end of 
the century almost every square mile of 
land in the Garden State will have been 
urbanized or on the brink of being so. 

But even these trends do not tell the 
whole story. An area is usually charac- 
terized as urbanized according to certain 
criteria. If it falls below the specified 
population or population density, it re- 
mains nonurbanized. But it is clear that 
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ment to completely change the open- 
space quality of the countryside. A few 


road, and a junkyard scattered here 
and there can give the impression that 
the urban cyclone has already hit and 
moved on to greener pastures. 

Mr. President, it might appear, from 
what I have said about the New York 
metropolitan region, that the open-space 
problem is pretty much limited to the 
large metropolitan areas on the eastern 
seaboard. Indeed, it is critical there, as 
evidenced by the fact that both New 
York and New Jersey have initiated large 
open-space land acquisition programs 
with overwhelming voter approval. But 
we will be lucky if we can preserve just 
some of the few remaining patches of 
green from the onrush of urbanization 
which has already spread far and wide. 

It seems to me that the real opportu- 
nity for effective use of the open space 
program lies in the smaller but rapidly 
growing urban areas all across the coun- 
try, which still have time to work a pro- 
gram of open space preservation into 
the whole fabric of urban development 
and expansion that lies ahead. 

If they do not preserve the open space 
now while there is still time and prices 
are still reasonable, they will never be 
able to. Once the subdivisions are built, 
they will not be torn down to provide 
open space. And, of course, the suburbs 
advance outward from the city core on 
a tide of rapidly rising land prices, which 
makes it almost financially impossible to 
save much open space within range of 
future development. 

But the smaller, rapidly growing cities 
still have a chance, and there are a great 
many of them. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, at least 83 towns with a population 
of over 25,000 people grew more than 100 
percent in the last 10 years. 

The population of Huntsville, Ala., in- 
creased 337 percent, from a town of 16,- 
000 to one of 71,000. Irving, Tex., grew 
from a sleepy little town of 2,000 in 1950 
to a city of 45,000 in 1960—an increase 
of 1,632 percent. Tucson, Ariz., sprang 
from 45,000 to 209,000 in a decade, an in- 
crease of 360 percent. Skokie, Ill., grew 
from 14,000 to 59,000, an increase of 300 
percent, and so on. 

It may be that the growth rates I have 
cited here or in a few of the other 83 
cities may be due to annexation or in- 
corporation. But in the overwhelming 
number of cases, the population increase 
is genuine and real. And such growth of 
course means rapid expansion in the 
physical size of these cities, 

In addition to these 83 cities, many 
added a lot of people to their population 
and plowed under a lot of open space to 
house them, but because the population 
was fairly large to begin with, the per- 
centage of increase may not be very 


startling. 

For example, Topeka, Kans., grew only 
50 percent in the last 10 years, but it 
represents an increase of 40,000 people, 
who can cover up a great deal of land 
with our present pattern of haphazard 

suburban sprawl. There are undoubt- 
edly hundreds of urban areas experienc- 


it does not take much urban develop- < ing the same growth as Topeka, 
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Speaking of urban growth, I think it is 
important to emphasize the point made 
in the recent report by the Outdoor 
Recreation Review Commission that how 
we use land for other purposes will 
largely determine how much open space 
will be left for the bulk of the people in 
our urban areas. 

As the Commission stated: 

It is not the growth itself that is the prob- 
lem, but the pattern of growth. 


And it seems clear to me that we can- 
not talk about saving open space and 
ignore the impact on open space of our 
rigid and antiquated zoning codes and 
the indiscriminant leapfrogging of sub- 
urban sprawl all over the countryside. 

It seems to me that we must develop 
policies and programs to reduce the in- 
credible waste in the ways we use land 
for residential and other urban pur- 
poses. It is a question of developing new 
and more imaginative land use policies 
that will meet residential and commer- 
cial land consumption demands of a 
growing population without leapfrog- 
ging all over the countryside and absorb- 
ing every available acre of land in the 
process. 

This is a difficult task—to house all our 
people and still keep America green—but 
the effort is one for which both present 
and future generations will be grateful. 
The open-space program, based on sound 
comprehensive areawide planning, is 
essential to the attainment of that goal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the table and speech will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2946) to increase the open- 
space grant authority under title VII of 
the Housing Act of 1961, introduced by 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The table and speech presented by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey are as follows: 
OPEN-SPACE LAND APPLICATIONS 

Fifty-four ‘etter applications have been 
received as of March 7, 1962, 49 from urban 
areas and 5 from States, involving approxi- 
mately $11 million of Federal funds and a 
total program of $38 million. A list of appli- 
cants by States follows: 

California: Corte Madera, Fresno Metro 
Flood Control District, Sacramento County, 
San Jose, San Leandro, Santa Clara County 
Park & Recreation Department, Department 
of Parks & Recreation, State of California, 
and Los Angeles County. 

Connecticut: State of Connecticut. 

a Colorado: Metro Recreation District No. 
0. 

Delaware: New Castle County. 

Florida: St. Petersburg Beach. 

Illinois: Village of Lake Bluff, Quincy Park 
District. 

Indiana: Marion County. 

Iowa: Polk County Conservation Board. 

Louisiana: Natchitoches. 

Maryland: National Capital Park & Plan- 
ning Commission, Somerset. 

Massachusetts: Department of Natural Re- 
sources, City of Danvers. 

Michigan: Huron-Clinton Metropolitan 
Authority, Saginaw. 

Minnesota: State of Minnesota, Hennepin 
Sonate, Park Reserve District, Ramsey 

junty. 
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New Jersey: Berkeley Heights Township, 
Morris County Park Commission, State of 
New Jersey Department of Conservation, 
Westfield. 

New Mexico: Ruidoso. 

Nebraska: Lincoln. 

New York: Long Island State Park Com- 
mission, Mina, Tonawanda, Poughkeepsie, 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission. 

Ohio: Columbus—Metro Park District, 
Toledo. 

Oregon: Eugene, Lane County, Medford, 
Regional Park & Recreational Agency of Mid 
Willamette Valley. 

Pennsylvania: Allegheny County, 
County Park Board, Philadelphia, 

South Carolina: Columbia. 

Tennessee: Johnson City. 

Utah: Ogden. 

Vermont: South Birlington. 

Washington: Skagit County, Everett. 

West Virginia: Moundsville. 

Wisconsin: Madison, 

In addition to the applications listed above, 
over 300 expressions of interest in applying 
for assistance have been received from urban 
areas in 37 States. 
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Tue Oren-Space LAND PROGRAM OF THE 
NRW FRONTIER 


(By William L. Slayton, Commissioner, 
Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency) 


I am sure you did not ask me up here to 
relate to you my knowledge of open space 
which I have gleaned in the larger part from 
participants in this conference. Rather, I 
am ing on the assumption that you 
are interested in the policies of the Urban 
Renewal Administration concerning the Fed- 
eral open-space land program and the 
attitudes which lie behind our adminis- 
tration of that program. 

Let me say this first—the primary mis- 
sion of the Urban Renewal Administration 
is the achievement of the optimum physical 
environment for the efficient social and eco- 
nomic functioning of our American urban 
society. I regard the open-space land pro- 
gram as one more important tool for the 
achievement of this goal. - 

The general recognition of the open-space 
problem—which led to the enactment of 
Federal legislation—developed and spread 
with the speed of a brush fire. Two years 
ago, the phrase “open space” had not even 
entered the political lexicon. Today, we 
have not only the new Federal grant pro- 
gram, but also major State programs of as- 
sistance either enacted or pending in New 
York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The Federal open-space land program was 
enacted by the Congress and approved by 
the President after one of the shortest gesta- 
tion periods of any major Federal program. 
It began with a pledge by Candidate John F. 
Kennedy last October at Pittsburgh for Fed- 
eral assistance for the preservation of open 
spaces, particularly in major population 
centers. Mr. Kennedy succinctly identified 
the need: 

“In every plan for redevelopment, parks 
and recreation must have their proper place. 
We must act to protect open spaces along 
our rivers, lakes, and seashores and on the 
edges of our expanding metropolitan areas. 
And we must act quickly—for with every 
passing day, the available open spaces shrink 
and their cost increases.” 

A few young and able public servants in 
the executive branch and in the Congress 
had translated the Kennedy pledge into a 
program proposal before the new adminis- 
tration took office on January 20. A new and 
vigorous top leadership was willing to ex- 
periment and legislation was proposed to the 
Congress in April. It was enacted and ap- 
proved by President Kennedy at the end 
of June, as part of the Housing Act of 1961. 
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This brief and remarkable history has, in 
my opinion, two lessons for the administra- 
tion of the new program. First, we can pro- 
ceed with some confidence that the program 
is responding to a real and felt need. 
Second, we have not had time to learn as 
much about aid for open space as we need 
to know. This is an experimental program 
and we will be working out the wrinkles in 
it—and learning as we do it—for at least a 
year. 

The President’s willingness to go forward 
at this early stage was wise, farsighted, and 
courageous. As with most new programs— 
however pressing the issue—there are always 
those who counsel the need for further 
study. With some, this is an honest enough 
reluctance to act without—what they con- 
sider—sufficient knowledge. Often enough 
though, I am afraid that for such people 
there is never enough knowledge. This is 
fatal in the face of our booming urban 
growth and zooming technological advance. 

The Kennedy approach admitted the fact 
that our ignorance about the positive uses 
of open-space preservation perhaps out- 
weighed our knowledge. Consequently, the 
President proposed a joint study by the ad- 
ministration of the HHFA and the Secretary 
of Interior aiming at the development of a 
long-range policy for dealing with open 
space and orderly urban land development. 
At the same time, the President noted the 
need for action now—and proposed a pro- 
gram to begin to meet our need. 

Very briefly, however, the law as it now 
stands provides grants to local public bodies 
for acquisition of open-space land in urban 
areas. The land to be acquired must be in 
accord with a comprehensive open-space 
plan, and there must be a program of compre- 
hensive planning being carried on for the 
urban area. The grants are 20 percent— 
except in the case of a public body exercising 
responsibilities for activities of this sort for 
the urban area as a whole, in which case it 
is 30 percent. 

Fifty million dollars was authorized to get 
the program underway. No land acquired 


with this assistance may be converted to 


other uses unless equivalent open-space land 
is acquired as a substitute. The Adminis- 
trator must also satisfy himself that the 
locality is using other means as well to pro- 
tect its open spaces. The law suggests 
such means as zoning, special tax provisions, 
and the acquisition of partial interests in 
privately owned land in order to maintain 
it in open-space use. Finally, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to give technical assist- 
ance to public bodies and to make studies of 
open-space problems—again, a recognition of 
the need for study and experimentation. 

This attitude toward experimentation, I 
should like to note, runs through all of the 
legislative proposals for urban programs put 
forth by the present administration. The 
mass transportation demonstration pro- 
gram, the FHA experimental design program, 
the low-income housing demonstration pro- 
gram and the pilot rehabilitation program 
of our own agency—all, and others, refiect 
the intense desire of my chief, Robert C. 
Weaver, the HHFA Administrator, to find new 
and better ways to cope with present and 
emerging problems of our changing urban 
environment. In the administration of the 
open-space program, we want to be as recep- 
tive as possible to new ideas and experi- 
mental approaches to control of open space 
and development. 

At any rate—we are moving ahead with an 
assistance program for the preservation of 
open space while, in the meantime, we are 
studying the ways through which more ap- 
proaches may be developed. In effect, we 
may regard the present limited program as a 
laboratory experiment in itself which may 
make its own contribution to a long-range 


program. 
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But before I get into the broader implica- 
tions of this program, I would like to take 
issue with some erroneous concepts. In the 
great enthusiasm for the new Federal and 
State interest in open space, four basic and 
interrelated fallacies have risen. 

The first is that open space urban land is 
an end in itself. This fallacy springs from 
an emotional antipathy to development and 
a nostalgic sentimentalism for the lost coun- 
tryside of our youth. This point of view is 
understandable and finds some response in 
all of us. But it is wrong and misleading. It 
overlooks the uncompromising fact that 
every day 3,000 acres of farmland are being 
urbanized—developed for residential and 
nonresidential urban uses. 

From the standpoint of the planner and 
the student of the city, open space and 
development are but the two sides of a 
single coin, or, better still, ground and fore- 
ground to a picture. It is open space that 
gives definition to development, be it a 
building or a community. This seems fairly 
obvious, and it is surprising that control of 
open space as a means of directing urban 
growth and development has not been seized 
upon as a primary planning tool until fairly 
recently. There have only been a few peo- 
ple, Charles Eliot for one, who have con- 
sistently looked on open space in this light— 
as opposed to, or in addition to, its sig- 
nificance for recreation, or for conservation 
of natural resources. 

There is, however, no inherent conflict be- 
tween using open space as a positive plan- 
ning tool for controlling urban growth and 
its use for other functions such as recrea- 
tion and conservation. 

William Whyte has suggested that fre- 
quently the very areas that might strategi- 
cally be retained as open space for guiding 
urban development along desired lines are 
the same areas that would logically be se- 
lected for open space uses such as conser- 
vation or recreation. For instance, there 
can be little disagreement that development 
should be directed away from flood plains. 
To the extent that this is done, there may 
be recreational and scenic benefits as well. 

The second fallacy is the common belief 
that it is almost impossible to make an 
irrevocable error in the preservation of open 
space. It is true that the acquisition and 
preservation of open land, unlike the build- 
ing of a skyscraper, a shopping center, an 
expressway, or a subdivision complete with 
streets, utilities and community facilities, 
does not stamp the land with an impress 
designed to endure for decades. If it is 
later discovered that real and long range 
benefits will accrue to the community 
through the development of reserved open 
land, the costs of meeting this change are 
minimal. 

All of this is true but it ignores the im- 
pact of permanent open land on adjacent 
and nearby tracts. Open land is of tre- 
mendous advantage to adjacent develop- 
ment. People like to live near parks and 
open spaces, and as a consequence, open- 
space land attracts and stimulates develop- 
ment. The reservation of large tracts of 
open space land forces development into 
other areas. Hence, well beyond their im- 
mediate environs, major open land tracts 
will exert as pervasive and important effect 
on development as certain natural topo- 
graphical features. The subsequent release 
of the reserved land for development may 
be cheap and easy—but it cannot reverse the 
effects upon nearby properties. As a result, 
a community can tackle the problem of 
planning for open land only as part of a 
soundly conceived approach to development, 

The third fallacy is the belief that open 
land, unlike the construction of buildings, 
does not involve site design problems. After 
all, even as open space gives definition to 
development, the reciprocal is equally valid. 
Open space is meaningless without refer- 
ence to the activities of men. This is why 
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open spaces May, in some cases, have nega- 
tive impacts. I think, for instance, of cer- 
tain points that Jane Jacobs has made with 
reference to some urban parks. She has 
noted that some parks are not well located 
or designed with reference to surrounding 
developments and neighborhood activities. 
Consequently they act as barriers or ob- 
stacles to normal social interaction and be- 
come breeding grounds for crime and juve- 
nile delinquency or at best bleak and dreary 
collectors of windblown paper and trash. 
The fourth fallacy is that the new pro- 
grams of assistance for the acquisition of 
land or development easements have made 
obsolete and unnecessary the use of other 
means of land use control to preserve open 
space. The open space problem in our major 
urban areas is, in fact, so great with the 
huge expansion in population now in pros- 
pect that no feasible allocation of revenues 
to this purpose could conceivably meet all 
needs. 


Few communities can meet this need with- 
out a total open-space strategy embracing 
a wide variety of tools. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Eliot's conception of the “O-zone”— 
that is zoning for open space—has received 
too little consideration among planners, I 
believe. Yet certainly it makes at least as 
much sense to zone an area for no develop- 
ment as it does to zone for 2-acre lots. 

The experiments in California and other 
States with agricultural zoning represent 
another important approach that has not 
yet received adequate attention. Require- 
ments for provision of internal open space 
in new subdivisions, the introduction of 
alternate zoning techniques that permit the 
use of the cluster principle, and soundly 
conceived tax measures are other illustra- 
tions of approaches that might be part of 
an overall strategy. I want to emphasize 
that such an approach is actually contem- 
plated by the open-space statute, which re- 
quires the Administrator to “assure 
that the local government bodies are pre- 
serving a maximum of open-space land, with 
a minimum of cost, through the use of public 
land; the use of special tax, zoning, and 
subdivision control provisions; and through 
other available means such as the acquisition 
of restrictive easements.” 

We venture here into areas that are new 
to most of us and to the communities that 


programs, we have the opportunity both to 
do much now for open-space preservation 
and to learn much which will help us in 
the future. 

But, as we venture, let us make sure that 
our paths are in the direction of practical 
solutions to longstanding vexatious prob- 
lems. 

In the central city we commence with 
everything given. Land for any new use, be 
it parks, highways, new residential or in- 
dustrial areas is dearly bought. We are 
always restructuring the city, little by 
little—it is little by little, even with our big 
highway and urban renewal programs. We 
have too little open land within our cities 
to give us flexibility in creating quickly the 
kind of urban structure we believe to be 
necessary. So we must plan very carefully 
in terms of these land-use relatio: 
in time as well as in space—so that we can 
deploy our limited resources in a manner 
that each improvement has maximum 
impact. 

Outside of the central cities, where de- 
velopment has not yet become so dense 
that the structure has crystallized, our 
opportunities for using open space con- 
structively are much greater. I am not say- 
ing that we do not need more m space 
in the central cities, but the impact of what 
we can get there upon the overall structure 
of the community is more limited than what 
is possible now in suburbia and exurbia. 


* 
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But to make the most of these opportunities, 
it will be to treat open space com- 
prehensively as one element in an integrated 
planning process. It is for this reason that 
the law requires that there be an open 
spaces plan and that there be in existence in 
urban area a comprehensive planning 
process. 

In many cases a single jurisdiction may be 
able to have an open-space plan that has 
an internal validity and does not impinge 
upon the development plans of other 
jurisdictions. 

But watersheds and stream valleys are no 
respecters of political boundaries, so it may 
often happen that open space plans have 
an internal validity, but at the same time 
be destructive of the plans of a neighboring 
jurisdiction. 

In the first policy statement issued by the 
Urban Renewal Administration concerning 
administration of the’ Federal open space 
program, we recognized this and reinforced 
the comprehensive planning provision of the 
law by requiring in addition that local plans 
be squared with plans of agencies covering 

areas of which the locality is a part. 

Obviously, this opportunity for maximiz- 
ing the impact of open space programs in 
the less densely developed parts of our urban 
regions depends upon strong metropolitan 
planning programs. 

Happily, pressure is building up for such 
programs—both officially as in the require- 
ments of title VII of the Housing Act of 
1961, and in the development of groups such 
as Pendjerdel, which discern the organic 
nature of metropolitan regions and the 
needs to guide other growth into salutary 
channels. 

On the Federal side, the broadening of 
the section 701 Urban Planning Assistance 
Program provides the financial means for 
the development of official metropolitan 
planning and development mechanisms. 
Grants have been raised to two-thirds of 
planning costs and the dollar amount of the 
authorization has been nearly quadrupled, 
going from $20 million to $75 million. The 
activities included in comprehensive plan- 
ning in this program go beyond AE 
planning into the development of means, 
mechanisms, and strategy for plan imple- 
mentation. 


But all this is not enough. I think that 
participation of the States is crucial. The 
States have a vital role to play in the pro- 
motion of planning at the metropolitan and 
regional levels—and the 701 program gives 


States can do certain things which either 
only they can do or which they can do 
better than the Federal Government in 
stimulating and facilitating metropolitan 
planning. 

Since we do not have metropolitan gov- 
ernment, and since many metropolitan areas 
do not have planning commissions—or if 
they do, the planning process is not firmly 
tied to the decision making process—it is 
my firm conviction that we are going to 
have to rely more and more on the State 
governments to provide leadership in plan- 
ning metropolitan development. It is the 
level of government that is close to the local 
scene and it exercises political sovereignty 
over local units of government. As such, it 
can play an extremely vital role in facilitat- 
ing sound metropolitan planning and de- 
velopment, 

It can make State development policy and 
create statewide comprehensive plans which 
can serve as a guide to localities. 

It can pass enabling legislation which will 
permit a higher level of cooperative local 
interjurisdictional action than is now pos- 
sible in many States. 

It can act as arbiter in interjurisdictional 
development conflicts, and—more impor- 
tant—as catalyst for informal and formal 
cooperation among localities. 
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It can provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to metropolitan planning and de- 
velopment bodies. 

It can provide enabling legislation for new 
local authority for open space land preser- 
vation. 

If the States do take the leadership in 
facilitating and encouraging metropolitan 
planning, even as some States, such as New 
Jersey, New York, Wisconsin, and California, 
have taken leadership in the open space pro- 
gram, we shall be a long way down the road 
to successful coordinated metropolitan de- 
velopment. 

I suppose it is in the nature of our demo- 
cratic society that we seem to react only to 
crisis situations. Logically, the development 
of a process for coordinated metropolitan 
planning should precede the development of 
programs for plan implementation. But, we 
Keep concocting specialized p to 
meet specialized functional problems. When 
these converge in lawful confiict—and the 
whole problem becomes worse than the sum 
of its parts—finally we come, under the 
pressure of crisis, to see the need for look- 
ing at and treating the problem as a whole. 

Today, the very pressure of events has 
forced us to take hold of the metropolitan 
problem as a whole. To the extent that we 
do, the preservation of open spaces for what- 
ever purposes: recreation, conservation, or 
other amenity—will be done in a manner 
that will make a maximum contribution to 
the achievement of its particular goals and 
to sound community development. 


COINAGE OF SILVER 50-CENT PIECES 
COMMEMORATING FIRST US.- 
MANNED VEHICLE ORBITAL 
FLIGHT AROUND THE EARTH 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the coinage of one-half mil- 
lion silver 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the first U.S.-manned vehicle or- 
bital flight around the earth—a moving 
saga unfolded on the pages of American 
history on February 20, 1962, by Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn, Jr., of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

I believe that such a commemorative 
coin would serve as a lasting reminder 
of the personal courage of Colonel Glenn, 
whose stirring adventure into the un- 
known bore with it the spirit of pioneer 
Americans before him who met the chal- 
lenges of their times. 

I believe, also, that such a coin would 
be an enduring tribute to the ingenuity, 
dedication and teamwork of the scien- 
tific, technological, and industrial crafts- 
men whose efforts created the Friendship 
7 space capsule, setting the stage for 
the epochal flight that followed. 

I want the Senate to know that I have 
discussed this proposal with the distin- 
guished former Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, the Honorable John W. 
Snyder, and it is our mutual hope that 
at the time this bill is considered by the 
appropriate committee of the Senate, 
consideration will be given to a proposal 
that will achieve even greater interest in 
this remarkable American accomplish- 
ment. 

I refer to the possibility of staging a 
national contest to select the most ap- 
propriate designs for both sides of this 
commemorative coin. In my opinion, 
such a contest would generate wide- 
spread interest and could be sponsored 
by a commission that would be estab- 
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lished to handle the sales of the coins, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the 
Mint. The bill could appropriately be 
amended at that time. 

It is true that in recent years the pol- 
icy of both Democratic and Republican 
administrations has been opposed to the 
minting of commemorative coins for 
public sale. It is my judgment that 
Colonel Glenn’s great achievement is 
sufficient reason to break the chains of 
this official policy. 

I believe the last commemorative coin 
was struck for the outstanding Negro 
educator, Booker T. Washington, with 
1,700,000 50-cent pieces coined in 1946 
and 1,300,000 during the succeeding 
years. Coins of this type have been au- 
thorized down through the years. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SymIncTon] has already 
joined on this bill as a cosponsor and 
because of his past efforts, not only in 
the field of space pioneering through his 
committee assignments, but his keen in- 
terest in aviation attested by his service 
as Secretary of the Air Force some years 
ago, I welcome his cosponsorship. 

Both he and I believe that this is an 
all-American effort for an all-American 
cause, to honor our country in its never- 
ending quest for peace and freedom, not 
only throughout the world but now in 
the vast expanse of the universe wherever 
man may travel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that our bill lie on the desk for a 
period of 5 days from this date in order 
that other Senators who desire to join 
as cosponsors may have the opportunity 
to do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the desk as 
requested by the Senator from Nevada. 

The bill (S. 2952) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the first U.S. manned vehicle 
orbital flight around the earth, intro- 
duced by Mr. Bree (for himself and Mr. 
Symincton), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


NONQUOTA IMMIGRANT STATUS TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill designed to help satisfy in 
part the immediate demands of our in- 
dustrial and Military Establishments for 
highly trained and critically needed spe- 
cialists, particularly in scientific fields, 
whose first preference petitions have 
been approved but whose skills cannot be 
utilized because under our antiquated im- 
migration system their quota areas are 
oversubscribed. 

The first preference quota, which con- 
stitutes 50 percent of each area’s quota, 
is allocated to immigrants who possess 
high education, technical training, spe- 
cialized experience, or exceptional ability 
which is determined to be substantially 
beneficial prospectively to the national 
economy, cultural interest, or welfare of 
the United States and their immedi- 
ate families. Many applicants who have 
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been certified as meeting these strin- 
gent requirements are nonetheless un- 
available to our Defense Establishment 
because the quotas allocated to their 
areas of origin are so outmoded and un- 
realistic that it will take many years 
for their quota numbers to be reached. 

I am informed that as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1961, there were some 6,951 first 
preference applicants outside the United 
States and an additional 3,800 already 
here, all of whom have been approved 
as qualified first preference quota im- 
migrants and all of whom are unavail- 
able to us because their national quotas 
are vastly oversubscribed. This means 
that even those who have been admitted 
to the United States cannot fully use 
their skills since almost all such activ- 
ity requires that they have at least per- 
manent residence status, and, short of 
private bills, this status is dependent 
ppor reaching the requisite quota num- 

T. 

The Department of Defense now has 
working here approximately 200 highly 
specialized scientists and engineers, most 
with postdoctoral training and experi- 
ence, who cannot be used as effectively 
as possible because they cannot receive 
security clearances until they have at- 
tained permanent residence status. My 
office, like those of many of my col- 
leagues, I am sure, receives a great num- 
ber of requests of this nature. There 
are cases of heart surgeons who cannot 
perform operations because without 
permanent residence status they cannot 
take State examinations, while the great 
need for physicians is voiced every day. 
Typical is the case of a Formosan ob- 
stetrical and gynecological pathologist 
who is being sought to do research and 
teach at one of the finest medical schools 
in the country, which happens to be in 
my State. Members of the faculty there 
have written that there are not more 
than a dozen fully qualified men in this 
field in this country and that there is a 
great need for this man’s services. It 
should be noted that in all cases of ap- 
proved petitions, a prospective employer 
must certify his need for the applicant 
and the U.S. Employment Service must 
certify that there is no one else available 
for the position. 

With numbers of applicants such as 
are involved here, the private bill tech- 
nique is clearly inadequate. Thus this 
bill is designed to relieve the immediate 
problem until it becomes acute again. 
This was done once before with first- 
preference applicants in 1958, when 7,366 
applicants and their families were 
granted nonquota immigrant status un- 
der Public Law 85-700, which was intro- 
duced in the Senate by then Senator, 
Kennedy. Last session the same relief 
was provided for second- and third- 
preference applicants by Public Law 87 
301. Neither of these accomplished the 
general immigration revision which is so 
urgently needed to remedy the injustices 
of the present law and its failure to re- 
fiect our national policy. 

The logical method for dealing with 
immigration is a complete revision of 
our quota system, and I have intro- 
duced legislation to this end and urged 
this course countless times. Even 
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Chairman Watrer of the House Immi- 

gration Subcommittee has recognized 

the inadequacy of the existing law by 

introducing legislation providing for a 

mpra pooling of unused quota num- 
rs. 

Last September, when the conference 
report on Public Law 87-301 was before 
this body, I argued that until the Senate 
insists on broad revision and refuses to 
accede to piecemeal relief, we can ex- 
pect nothing better. My words were not 
heeded and partial relief was again ac- 
cepted. I maintain that the Senate's 
insistence upon a broad approach is the 
proper method for general immigration 
reform. The problem here is one of na- 
tional security and a multiplicity of 
private bills—hence I feel justified in 
the introduction of this measure. But 
the need for such a measure emphasizes 
again that Congress must face up to its 
responsibility to completely revise our 
outmoded and unrealistic immigration 
quota system. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2956) to provide for the 
admission of certain aliens, introduced 
by Mr. Javits, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ANSLEY 
WILCOX HOUSE IN BUFFALO, N.Y., 
AS A NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill to have the 
Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo estab- 
lished as a national historic site. My 
colleague, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KEATING] is cosponsoring the 
bill, which was also introduced in the 
House earlier by Representative THAD- 
DEUS J. DuLsKI, Democrat, of New York. 

The Ansley Wilcox House, located at 
641 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, is na- 
tionally known as the place in which 
Theodore Roosevelt took the oath of 
office as President of the United States 
on September 14, 1901, following the 
assassination of President McKinley. It 
is one of only four sites outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the Presidential 
oath has been administered, and it is 
also a most valuable example of post- 
colonial architecture. 

There is a danger that the Wilcox 
House will be demolished. It would be 
tragic indeed if action were not taken 
to preserve it. Not only the citizens of 
Buffalo, but also many State and Na- 
tional organizations are supporting this 
movement to save the Wilcox House. I 
urge Congress to take action to make it 
a national historic site. 

The American Institute of Architects 
has recommended preservation of the 
Wilcox House. Support has also been 
pledged by the New York State Histori- 
cal Association, the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Society of Colonial Wars, the May- 
flower Society, the Daughters of Ameri- 
can Colonists, the Society of New Eng- 
land Women, the Society of Colonial 
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Dames, the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, and many other 
organizations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2957) to provide for the 
acquisition and preservation of the real 
property known as the Ansley Wilcox 
House, in Buffalo, N.Y., as a national 
historic site, introduced by Mr. JAVITS 
(for himself and Mr. KEATING), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


INCORPORATION OF NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNION, 1861-65 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
my distinct privilege to offer my personal 
congratulations on the golden anniver- 
sary of the founding of the National So- 
ciety Daughters of the Union. 

This society was founded October 9, 
1912, by Mrs. Frank Crowell to honor the 
memory of the men and women who 
contributed toward the preservation of 
the Union during the Civil War, which 
extended over the years 1861-65. 

It is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that 1962 is a centennial year 
of the Civil War, and considering the 
patriotic objects of this society that a 
bill be introduced to incorporate the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Union, 
1861-65. I take great pleasure in doing 
so at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2960) to incorporate the 
National Society of the Union, 1861-65, 
introduced by Mr. CaPEHART, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


AMENDMENT OF PARAGRAPH 11 OF 
SECTION 20 OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Woolgrowers’ Association, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
with respect to recovery of a reasonable 
attorney’s fee in case of successful main- 
tenance of an action for recovery of 
damages sustained in transportation of 
property. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a brief in 
support of the bill by those two associa- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the brief will be printed in the 
RECORD 


The bill (S. 2963) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, with respect to 
recovery of a reasonable attorney’s fee 
in case of successful maintenance of an 
action for recovery of damages sustained 
in transportation of property, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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The brief presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 


BRIEF IN SUPPORT PROPOSED BILL To AMEND 
PARAGRAPH 11 OF SECTION 20 OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 


That the proposed amendment is required 
by the farmers, producers, shippers and con- 
signees of fruits, livestock, vegetables, and 
other perishable commodities to insure the 
payment of the full actual loss, damage, or 
injury to property in transportation caused 
by any common carrier, railroad, or trans- 
portation company as provided in paragraph 
(11) of section 20 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, hereinafter termed the “act.” 
In support of such amendment we respect- 
fully say: 

I. That paragraph (11) of section 20 con- 
stitutes the Carmack amendment, enacted 
as part of the Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906, 
as amended by the first Cummins amend- 
ment. of March 4, 1915, the second Cum- 
mins amendment of August 9, 1916, the 
transportation act, 1920, the act of July 3, 
1926, the Newton amendment of March 4, 
1927, the act of April 23, 1930, United States 
Code, August 9, 1935; 34 Stat. 595; 38 Stat. 
1197; 39 Stat. 441; 44 Stat. 835; 44 Stat. 1448; 
46 Stat. 251; 49 Stat. 543, and 54 Stat. 919. 

(a) That while paragraph (11) of sec- 
tion 20 definitely provides the liability of 
any common carrier, railroad, or transporta- 
tion company * * * shall be the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to the property caused 
by it or them, and further provides time 
for filing claims and instituting suits, it is 
silent as to reasonable attorney's fees in 
such suits. 

II. (a) That section 8, and paragraph (2) 
of section 16 of the act, each contains pro- 
vision respecting reasonable attorney's fee, 
substantially the same as here proposed 
to be added to paragraph (11) of section 
20. 

1. That, however, the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. Riverside 
Mills (219 U.S. 186 (1911)), held: 

“Section 8 of the act, providing for the 
taxing of an attorney's fee as part of the 
costs, applies to cases where the cause of 
action is the doing of something made un- 
lawful by some provision of the act, or 
the omission to do something required by 
the act, and there is a recovery of damages 
sustained in consequence of such violation 
of the act, but does not apply to cases 
where, as here, the loss or damage is in no 
way traceable to the violation of any pro- 
vision of the act.“ 

2. That the Court in Meeker v. Lehigh 
Valley R. Co. (236 US. 412 (1915)) further 
ruled, in substance: 

“The services for which an attorney’s fee 
is to be taxed and collected, as provided 
in sections 8 and 16 are those in court ac- 
tion, involving violation of some provision 
of the act, in which the recovery is had 
and not those in the proceeding before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, herein- 
after termed the ‘Commission’.” 

3. That as loss, damage, or injury to prop- 
erty in transportation is not traceable to 
the violation of any provision of the act, 
as stated by the Court in Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., supra, the shipping public, 
under the present act, cannot recover rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee as a part of the costs 
of the suit. 

III. That the anomalous situation con- 
fronting the shipping interests is illustrated, 
using the same shipment, by the following: 

1. That the rates and charges thereon are 
assailed before the Commission as unrea- 
sonable under section 1 of the act, and rep- 
aration is sought. After an investigation 
by the Commission, it finds for complainant 
and awards reparation. Complainant brings 
suit, and the court, as is usual in such case, 
enters judgment for the plaintiff, and under 
section 16(2) of the act, reasonable at- 
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torney's fee is taxed and collected from de- 
fendant as a part of the costs of the suit. 

2. That the same shipment was partly 
lost, damaged or injured in transit. The 
owner files a claim, which the carrier re- 
fuses to pay, and the owner seasonably in- 
stitutes suit, and sustains the burden of 
proof on the trial of the case. The Court 
enters judgment in favor of the owner for 
the full actual loss to the shipment. How- 
ever, the owner must pay and bear the rea- 
sonable fee of his attorney as the present law 
governing such loss and damage suits estops 
the court from including such fee as part 
of the costs of the suit. The owner is “out” 
the amount of the attorney's fee. 

IV. That common carriers, railroads, or 
transportation companies have been and are 
fully cognizant of the foregoing facts, and 
proceed accordingly. Rarely do they pay 
more than 50 percent of the full actual loss, 
if anything, account loss, damage, or injury 
to perishable traffic, including livestock. 
Consequently, the owners of such traffic 
have been and are being deprived of millions 
of dollars annually to which they are right- 
fully and lawfully entitled. Thousands of 
such transactions could be cited, of which 
the following are representative: 

1. Amount claim $406.50: “The additional 
investigation conducted has developed time 
of loading origin, equipment was inspected 
and found to be mechanically okay and cars 
were freshly bedded. The shipment was 
handled in accordance with the contem- 
plated schedule and was stopped for the 
normal times for F.W. & R. while en route. 
You, of course, can appreciate the natural 
droppings from calves after being confined 
to cars for approximately 8 days would 
of course contribute considerably to condi- 
tion of bedding at time of arrival destination. 
Also, we have been advised that this condi- 
tion was not reported to the carrier until 
approximately 2 days after arrival at 
which time it was noted that calves were 
developing ‘shipping fever’. As you know, 
shipping fever is a disease which increases 
in virulence and is a condition over which 
the carriers would have no control nor be 
responsible for due to the inherent weakness 
or natural propensity of the animals, * * * 
Therefore, have no alternative than to con- 
firm disallowance of claim.” 

2. Amount claim $2,402.16: “Shipment was 
handled in accordance with the contem- 
plated schedule, being stopped at * * and 
for feed, water, and rest. Stock was 
unloaded at * * with one dead being 
noted that point. Upon arrival at destina- 
tion, at time of unloading four head dead, 
seven down, five sick. Veterinarian was 
called, diagnosed sickness as being hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, basing diagnosis on au- 
topsy. Mr. * * * was notified and local 
veterinarian was authorized to treat the 
animals on the approval of Mr. * * * de- 
livering carrier’s agent. 

“This being a clear record case, have no 
choice than to advise you claim for 11 dead 
* + + from hemorrhagic septicemia is re- 
spectfully disallowed. However, and so as 
to concede all possible doubt in favor of the 
claimant, I do offer to adjust for 50 percent 
the average value of one head dead * * * 
plus $45 salvage realized from sale of one 
animal at, * * * or $145.09, and would like 
to have your permission to so adjust. Other 
than amount offered claim being respect- 
fully disallowed.” 

3. Amount claim $375.68: “Now find that 
this shipment was loaded at, * * received 
by the * * * from the * * * and arrived at 
stockyards, * * *, and unloaded. Reloaded 
at * * * unloaded * * * reloaded at 
and unloaded * * *, reloaded and arrived 
destination same date, and unloaded. 

“In view of the detailed service record, and 
in accordance with the uniform and con- 
sistent practice, and so as to concede all 
possible doubt in your favor, offer is made 
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to adjust for 50 percent the average value 
of two head, or $187.79, and would like your 
permission to do so, Other than the fore- 
going offer, balance of claim is respectfully 
disallowed.” 

That the following is a rare exception to 
the prevailing policy of the carriers to either 
deny any payment or to pay only 50 percent 
of the full actual loss, damage, or injury: 

4. Amount claim $250.80: “Investigation 
has also developed there was no carrier neg- 
ligence, or mishandling, per copy of the 
movement attached. It is apparent the 
animals died of natural causes, or from get- 
ting down in the car and suffocating. * * * 
This would make the average value of the 
lambs to be $21.24 each, or a total of $233.64. 
In line with the uniform and consistent 
practice, am willing to adjust this claim on 
a basis of 75 percent of the $233.64, or 
$175.23. * * * I am therefore willing to ad- 
just this claim for 75 percent of $233.64, the 
value of the 11 head of sheep, plus $18.20 
refund on the feed at * * * or a total of 
$193.43, and request your permission to do 
s0. Any amount over the proposed offer of 
settlement is respectfully disallowed.” 

V. That claimants under the existing law 
are forced, generally, to pay and bear their 
attorneys’ fees in suits for loss, damage, or 
injury to perishable shipments, including 
livestock, is the proximate cause for the 
chiseling tactics of the carriers hereinbe- 
fore outlined respecting such claims, is clear. 
In some instances where claimants have re- 
fused to accept less than the amount of the 
full actual loss, damage, or injury, and sig- 
nified their intention to bring suit, the car- 
riers have reluctantly increased their offers 
to as much as 75 percent of such loss; in 
other cases, the carriers have pointed out to 
claimants that the latter would have to pay 
their attorneys’ fees, and the carriers have 
offered to and did pay on such claims the 
amount of the full loss, damage, or injury, 
less the estimated amount of the attorneys’ 
fees. Therefore, the farmers, producers, 
shippers, and consignees of fruits, livestock, 
vegetables, and other perishable commodi- 
ties, are subjected to unjust discrimination, 
undue prejudice and preference at the hands 
of the carriers in the settlement of legitimate 
claims for loss, damage, or injury. Con- 
sequently the proposed amendment to para- 
graph (11) of section 20 should be enacted 
into law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo. 
NATIONAL WOOL Growers ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AMENDMENT OF PARAGRAPH 4 OF 
SECTION 15 OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend paragraph (4) of section 15 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief in support of the bill 
by those two associations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the brief will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2964) to amend paragraph 
(4) of section 15 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
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its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The brief presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED BILL TO AMEND 
PARAGRAPH 4 OF SECTION 15 OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 


That paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, hereinafter termed the 
act, contains limitations on the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, here- 
inafter termed the Commission, to prescribe 
through routes, and is commonly known and 
hereinafter referred to as the short-haul pro- 
vision of the act, and provides: 

“In establishing any such through route 
the Commission shall not (except as provided 
in section 3, and except where one of the 
carriers is a water line) require any carrier 
by railroad, without its consent, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the en- 
tire length of its railroad and of any inter- 
mediate railroad operated in conjunction and 
under a common ment or control 
therewith, which lies between the termini of 
such proposed through route, (a) unless such 
inclusion of lines would make the through 
route unreasonably long as compared with 
another practicable through route which 
could otherwise be established, or (b) unless 
the Commission finds that the through route 
proposed to be established is needed in order 
to provide adequate, and more efficient or 
more economic, transportation: Provided, 
however, That in prescribing through routes 
the Commission shall, so far as is consistent 
with the public interest, and subject to the 
foregoing limitations in clauses (a) and (b), 
give reasonable preference to the carrier by 
railroad which originates the traffic. No 
through route and joint rates applicable 
thereto shall be established by the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of assisting any carrier 
that would participate therein to meet its 
financial needs.” 

That the short-haul provision of the act, 
which the proposed bill would repeal, is re- 
pugnant to the public interest, and the 
national transportation policy as declared 
by the Congress in 1940 to promote safe, 
adequate, economical and efficient service and 
to foster sound economic conditions in rail 
transportation. The short-haul provision 
results in inefficient, uneconomical, substan- 
tial and needless wasteful transportation by 
the railways, and greatly increased operating 
expenses which are saddled upon and borne 
by the shipping public. In support of the 
foregoing we respectfully say: 

I. That since February 27, 1920, under the 
act, the railways of the Nation, in theory at 
least, are supposed to constitute a national 
railway transportation system. However, on 
October 31, 1954, in actual practice, there 
were a total of 444 separate and distinct 
Trailways (126 class I and 318 class II and 
III) reporting to the Commission, not in- 
cluding 135 switching and terminal com- 
panies, of joint terminal companies, and 41 
electric lines (Commission’s 68th annual re- 
port (1954), p. 68). Consequently, instead 
of a national railway transportation system 
there were, at least, 444 separate and inde- 
pendent railways each of which takes the 
position that it has a private or proprietary 
right with respect to the traffic which it 
originates, and juggles the freight tariffs 
and traffic accordingly. 

II. That, therefore, in actual practice, it 
rests within the power of the individual 
railways by insistence on their long hauls 
to place localities and shippers on the lines 
of other railways or not on their direct lines 
at severe rate and competitive disadvantages 
and to deprive shippers of relatively equal 
opportunities in markets served only by 
them. However, because of the short-haul 
provision of the act, the Commission cannot 
make any general order which will correct 
this situation, but must apply its manda- 
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tory process to particular cases, which must 
be ted and considered upon their in- 
dividual merits. Investigation of Alleged 
Unreasonable Rates on Meats (23 I. C. C. 656 
(May 13, 1912)). As hereinafter shown, in 
some detall, such procedure places an un- 
warranted, costly, and unbearable burden 
upon the shipping public. 

III. That it has been and is well understood 
that the carriers’ operating costs for moving 
traffic increase as the distance increases. 
Therefore, for many years it has been the 
practice of the Commission to prescribe 
maximum reasonable class and commodity 
rates on mileage basis. In such cases the 
Commission since June 6, 1922, has said that 
“the rate between any two points shall be 
determined by the shortest route over which 
carload traffic can be moved without transfer 
of lading.” Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion (100 I. C. C. 513), Consolidated South- 
western Cases (123 I. C. C. 203; 269 J. O. C. 214), 
Western Trunk-Line Class Rates (164 I. C. C. 
1), Eastern Class-Rate Investigation (164 
I. C. C. 314), Livestock—Western District 
Rates (176 I. C. C. 1), hereinafter termed the 
Western Livestock case, and later cases too 
numerous to mention. In National Forge 
and Ordnance Co. v. Pennsylvania R. Co. 
(256 JI. C. C. 744), the Commission, at page 745, 
stated: 

“However, in fixing the mileage which is 
to govern a rate between any two points, it 
is customary to use the distance over the 
shortest line or route over which carload 
trafic can be moved without transfer of 
lading, and not the distance over a longer 
route which may be more satisfactory for 
operating purposes.” 

Hence, circuitous hauling of freight should 
be discontinued whenever possible. 

IV. (a) That in the Western Livestock case 
the Commission in 1931 prescribed maximum 
reasonable mileage rates, which were the 
same for both single-line or joint-line ap- 
plication, for the future on edible livestock 
for distances of 2,500 miles and less 
throughout the western district of the 
United States. Therein the Commission, at 
page 83, said: 

“That rates in excess of those so deter- 
mined are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable; that the rate between any two 
points shall be determined by the shortest 
route over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading, except that in 
making the rate for an interterritorial haul 
the rate shall be determined by the route 
which, when the arbitrary is considered, will 
result in the lowest rate; but that where said 
shortest route would, within the meaning of 
section 15(4) of the act, short haul a carrier, 
* * * the carrier be not required to maintain 
over said shortest route the rate determined 
as above indicated.” 

(b) That the prescribed rates became ef- 
fective January 25, 1932. However, while the 
rates between any two points were based on 
the short-line distance between said points, 
their joint-line application, generally, was 
not authorized by the railways over the short- 
line route, or over many other slightly longer 
routes, but was purposely restricted by the 
railways to substantially greater distance 
routes, in order to preserve to the origin or 
destination lines their long haul. Conse- 
quently, where shippers or consignees route 
their livestock over the short-line or slightly 
longer routes not authorized by the govern- 
ing tariffs, in order to avoid additional stops 
for feed, water, and rest under the Federal 
28- to 36-hour law, the higher cost thereof, 
and excess shrink to their livestock resulting 
from moving such perishable traffic over the 
greater distant routes authorized by the rail- 
ways, such shippers have been and are 
charged materially higher combination of 
the full local rates. Numerous illustrations 
can be cited but the following should suffice: 

1. That between representative origin in 
New Mexico and destination in Nevada, from 
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and to which there has been an annual move- 
ment of livestock, the short-line and rate- 
making distance via a practical route was 
only 1,059 miles compared with distance of 
2,139 miles via the only authorized tariff 
route, which was 201.98 percent of the short- 
line distance route. However, in order to 
secure its long haul the origin line for 22 
years only authorized routing via its unduly 
circuitous route; it held itself out to move 
the livestock 2,139 miles over its line at the 
prescribed rate for only 1,059 miles. The 
experienced livestock shippers and receivers 
would not allow their shipments to move via 
the circuitous route for the reasons herein- 
before stated, and directed that their live- 
stock move via the shorter and direct route 
via which combination of the local rates 
of $1.2995 per 100 pounds prior to January 
15, 1954, was assessed and collected by the 
railways and paid by the consignees, com- 
pared with prescribed rate of $1.0868 had the 
livestock moved via the unreasonably longer 
authorized route. In other words, the con- 
signees were penalized 21.27 cents per 100 
pounds to move their livestock but 1,059 
miles while the railways would have moved 
it 2,189 miles at the lower rate prescribed 
for 1,059 miles. 

2. That between representative origin in 
North Dakota and destination in California 
the short-line distance was 1,960 miles. 
However, the distance via the shortest au- 
thorized tariff route was 2,433 miles, or 473 
miles greater than the short-line and rate- 
making distance. On shipments which 
moved via the shorter route the consignees 
were forced to pay higher charges than 
would have accrued had the railways per- 
formed 473 more car-miles of service. 

3. That between representative points in 
New Mexico, Arizona and California the 
distance via the only authorized routes ex- 
ceed by as much as 119 miles those via the 
short-line and ratemaking route. However, 
shippers and consignees are penalized ap- 
proximately 29 percent when they route their 
livestock via the short-line route. 

4. That the same principle is further illus- 
trated by many reports of the Commission, 
of which the following are representative: 

Crouoh v. Nevada N. Ry. Co. (208 I. C. C. 
686); Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. v. C., 
M., St. P. & P.R.R. Co. (222 J. C. C 23); Cuneo 
Bros. v Northern Pac. Ry. Co. (229 I. C. C. 429); 
Anker Meat Co. v. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
(281 I. C. C. 179); American National Live 
Stock Assn. v. A., T. & S.F. Ry. Co. (284 
I. C. C. 531, reopened), and Kern Valley Pack- 
ing Co. v. Atchison, T. & S.F. Ry. Co. (292 
I. C. C. 729). Corn Fed Cattle Co. v. Southern 
Pacific Co. (296 I. C. C. 423), Same v. Same 
(299 I. C. C. 73), and Chicago, M., St. P. & 
P.R. Co. v. Spokane, P. & S. Ry. Co. (300 
I. O. O. 453, 492). 

V. ( That the inefficient, uneconomical 
and wasteful transportation performed by 
the railways is not limited to the livestock 
traffic but applies to all railroad traffic even 
to a greater degree than to livestock. 

(b) That the distance rail traffic is hauled 
over the actual route of movement generally 
exceeds the corresponding distance over the 
shortest route, or the short-line distance 
route. This important fact is due to a num- 
ber of causes, the more important of which 
are the general practices of each of the 126 
class I railways, which operate approximately 
95 percent of the total railway mileage of 
the United States, and obtain about 97 per- 
cent of the total revenues, and some of the 
$18 class II and III railways, to (a) secure 
its long haul on all traffic originated or 
terminated by it irrespective of the circuity 
of its line or route, (b) circuitous lines, 
under relief from the fourth section of the 
act, handling substantial volume of traffic 
in competition with the direct or short-line 
route carriers, and (c) some consignors or 
consignees routing their traffic via circuitous 
routes for various reasons one of which is 
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that representatives of railways constituting 
such circuitous routes have solicited the 
traffic. 

(c) There has been and is substantial 
movement of freight traffic via circuitous 
routes under relief from the fourth section 
of the act. Moreover, each week the railways 
file and the Commission processes additional 
applications for such relief. For example, 
the Traffic Bulletin for the representative 
week ending April 2, 1955, part I, pages 12, 
13 and 14, lists 40 fourth-section applications 
Nos. 30394 to 30433, inclusive, of which 34 are 
based upon circuitous lines or routes desire 
to meet the competition of the direct lines 
or routes. 
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(d) That the ratio of the average of the 
distances via the actual route of movement, 
the shortest route, or the short-line distance 
route, expressed as a percentage of circuity 
has been of considerable interest in traffic 
studies. The following table shows the aver- 
age circuity of traffic in terms of specified 
average lengths of haul (short-line) and 
major commodity groups based on a repre- 
sentative 1-percent sample of the Commis- 
sion’s waybill sample of carload traffic for 
the year 1947, as reported in monthly com- 
ment on transportation statistics of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics dated January 11, 1952: 


Average circuity by major commodity growps and short-line length of haul 


Un percent] 
Manufactur- 
Mileage blocks All com- Products, Animals and Products, Products, ings and 
modities agriculture produce mines forests miscella- 
neous 
14 py ER S T 6 6 19 
16 19 0 13 16 19 
16 20 4 16 12 18 
15 16 10 13 ll 18 
14 18 6 12 10 17 
l4 12 8 18 13 16 
13 ll 8 14 13 15 
12 12 5 21 10 12 
14 13 8 14 11 15 


(e) Obviously, the required or authorized 
movements of freight via circuitous routes 
are wasteful transportation., They result in 
increased operating expense and decreased 
net operating revenue of the railways as a 
whole, and are violative of the national 
transportation policy. Moreover, the cir- 
cuitous hauling of commerce cannot be rec- 
onciled with paragraph 2 of section 15a of 
the act respecting honest, economical, and 
efficient management of the railways as a 
whole. 

VI. (a) That there can be no sound argu- 
ment that circuitous hauling of traffic by the 
rail lines does not increase their operating 
expenses. The Commission has prepared and 
made available to the public numerous stud- 
ies of railroad carload costs. Thereunder 
such costs increase as the distance increases. 
Moreover, such cost scales, generally, include 
or require an allowance for 14-percent cir- 
cuity in each territory (e., the amount by 
which the actual miles of haul exceed the 
short-line or ratemaking miles), based upon 
the report for 1947 hereinbefore cited (I. O. O. 
statement No, 2-54, May 1954, p. 7). There- 
fore, scales of rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission, or voluntarily established by the rail 
carriers, based upon such studies, apparently 
are 14 percent higher than they would be if 
circuitous transportation was nonexistent. 
Thus, the shipping public is unduly bur- 
dened thereby, and the rail lines have no 
incentive to, and therefore, they see no ne- 
cessity, for, curtailing or eliminating their 
uneconomical and wasteful transportation. 

(b) Likewise the decreased net operating 
revenue of the railways resulting from cir- 
cuitous and wasteful transportation appears 
to be of no great concern to them. They 
merely seek further general increases, and 
there have been eight such permanent pro- 
ceedings since 1946, in all their rates and 
charges to recoup their losses due to such 
wasteful transportation, and other factors. 
In Increased Freight Rates, 1951 (284 I. C. C. 
589), the Commission, at page 612, said: 

“Neither the strongest nor the weakest 
lines can control the rate adjustment; and 
as has been shown, the great body of the rail 
carriers are in the middle class, with aggre- 
gate earnings that for the immediate future 
must be considered as substandard, and in- 
adequate.” 

1. Therefore, the middle class or average 
rail carriers are the yardstick. Conse- 


quently, transportation should be conducted 
so as to improve their conditions, as dis- 
tinguished from that of particular carrier 
or carriers. Eliminating circuitous hauling 
of freight, by the repeal of the short-haul 
provision of the act, will result in decreased 
operating expense and material increase in 
the net operating income of the railways, 
all of which is in the public interest, as 
contemplated by the national transportation 
policy. 

VII. While generally the originating rail- 
way zealously retains its long haul, the fact 
that there are important exceptions thereto 
strongly establishes that the “long haul” is 
used in some instances as a bargaining or 
trading factor between the originating and 
other lines. For example, the Union Pa- 
cific to retain its long haul refused to es- 
tablish through routes and joint rates with 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co., on traffic between points in the 
northwest, on the one hand, and points 
Denver and east thereof, on the other hand. 
Denver & R. G. W. R. Co. v. Union Pac. R. 
Co. (287 ICC 611). However, on traffic orig- 
inating on the Union Pacific in Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska and 
destined to points in California, the Union 
Pacific does not retain its long haul but de- 
livers such traffic to the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. and other 
carriers at Denver or east thereof although 
it could handle the traffic through to Bar- 
stow, Calif., via its own line and thus secure 
its long haul. The Union Pacific and its 
connections defended the latter practice be- 
fore the Commission in Kern Valley Packing 
Co. v. Atchinson, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra. 

VIII. The railways, in support of their 
position and practices, hereinbefore outlined, 
rely upon the short-haul provision of the 
act. In order for a shipper or consignee to 
secure relief thereunder he must file formal 
complaint with the Commission and adduce 
evidence upon the trial to establish either 
or both of the propositions, (a) that present 
through route is unreasonably long as com- 
pared with another practicable through 
route which could otherwise be established, 
or (b) that the through route proposed to 
be established is needed in order to provide 
adequate, and more efficient or more eco- 
nomic, rtation. Moreover, in the ma- 
jority of such cases where the Commission 
finds in favor of complainants, the railways 
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appeal to the courts and after substantial 
cost, effort and time to all concerned the 
Supreme Court of the United States ulti- 
mately decides the controversy. Therefore, 
stronger degree of proof is first required 
before the Commission than otherwise if 
complainant is to prevail and second, long 
drawn-out court proceedings generally fol- 
low before relief is obtained. D. A. Stick- 
ell & Sons, Inc. v. Alton R. Co. (255 I. C. C. 
333); Pennsylvania R. Co. v. United States 
(323 U.S. 588); Omaha Grain Exc, of Omaha, 
Nebr. v. Missouri Pac. R. Co. (278 I.C.C. 
519); Thompson v. United States (343 U.S. 
549); Valier Community Club v. Montana 
Western Ry. Co. (275 I. O. C. 512); United 
States v. Great Northern R. Co. (343 U.S. 
562); Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. v. United 
States (366 U.S, 745), and many others cited 
in annual reports of the Commission to the 
Congress. Consequently, in a large number 
of instances the shipping public suffers in 
silence rather than to become involved in 
such costly litigation, and the railways con- 
tinue to further dissipate their net earnings 
through inefficient, uneconomic, and waste- 
ful circuitous transportation, contrary to 
the public interest and the national trans- 
portation policy. 

In the Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. case, 
supra, the Supreme Court in a 6 to 2 decision 
recently ruled that the protection against 
short hauling in section 15(4) of the act, 
although “framed in the singular,” applies 
where two railroads own a third railroad 
as well as when only a single railroad and 
a subsidiary are involved, and affirmed the 
judgment of the Federal district court sus- 
taining the decision of the Commission. 

However, Justice Douglas wrote a dissent- 
ing opinion, in which he was joined by 
Justice Black. Therein he said that the 
question presented concerned the meaning 
of the words “common management or con- 
trol” as they were used in section 15(4) of 
the act. He declared that “if the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, which 
own the Spokane, Portland, and Seattle Line, 
are to be granted the special monopolistic 
protection now extended, section 15(4) 
should be rewritten.” 

Proponents of the proposed bill to cancel 
the short-haul provision of section 15(4) of 
the act agree with Justices Douglas and 
Black that said provision is monopolistic 
and should be rewritten; however, reducing 
the two spears of grass to one would not 
go far enough. It would still leave the 
monopolistic provision in the act, contrary 
to the public interest and the national trans- 
portation policy. 

IX. (a) The short-haul provision was en- 
acted in 1910. The Commission was op- 
posed to the provision at that time. Dif- 
ficulties were encountered in administering 
it, which are well illustrated in various deci- 
sions of the Commission and the courts, and 
in a number of annual reports to the Con- 
gress between 1930 and 1940 the repeal of 
the provision was recommended. 

(b) In 1937 the then Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, the late Joseph B. East- 
man, made a similar recommendation in 
which the Commission concurred (S. Doc. 
No. 152, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 94) saying: 

“Upon consideration, however, it appears 
that the Commission was right in 1910 when 
it opposed the proviso in its entirety. Rail- 
roads have no private or proprietary rights 
with respect to the traffic which they origi- 
nate, and railroad lines are built to furnish 
transportation service to the public. These 
lines ought to be used to the best public 
advantage, in the public interest, and the 
Commission ought to have full power to 
require their joint use with that end in 
view. It follows that the proviso should be 
entirely eliminated, as it already has been, 
in effect, where one of the participating 
carriers is a water line.” 

(c) In 1940 when the Transportation Act 
of 1940 was under consideration, Commis- 
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sioner Eastman; as Chairman of the Com- 
mission’s Legislative Committee, repeated 
this recommendation in a joint letter to 
Chairmen Wheeler and Lea, dated January 
29, 1940 (House committee print, 76th Cong., 
3d sess., p. 47). The Congress did not see 
fit to follow that recommendation, and 
since then section 15(4) has continued to be 
a perennial center of controversy before the 
Commission and the courts. 

(d) The Commission in its report on S. 
438 to Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, chairman, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, dated February 1, 1949, sug- 
gested the repeal of section 15(4) and in its 
further report to Mr. Johnson on S. 792, 
dated February 10, 1949, the Commission 
recommended the repeal of the first two sen- 
tences and the retention of the third sen- 
tence of section 15(4), and submitted pro- 
posed bill identical to the instant proposed 
bill, in lieu of S. 792. Moreover, the Com- 
mission in its report on S. 2782 to Hon. 
Edwin C. Johnson, dated April 21, 1952, re- 
iterated its prior and repeated opposition to 
the short-haul provision here concerned 
(Senate committee print, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 1681). However, the Congress did 
not adopt the Commission's recommenda- 
tions and the controversy has continued be- 
fore the Commission and the courts. 

(e) During 1954, the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
which organization like the Commission 
represents the public interest, and the 
American Short-Line Railroad Association, 
American National Cattlemen's Association, 
National Wool Growers Association, and 
others, went on record in support of the re- 
peal of the short-haul provision of para- 
graph 4 of section 15 of the act. Hence, it 
is clear, we think, that the public interest 
requires such repeal, and we respectfully 
but urgently ask the Congress to enact the 
bill here proposed. 


SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE IN- 
DIANS—APPLICATION OF SUB- 
STANTIAL PORTIONS OF PRO- 
CEEDS OF SALE OF LAND FOR 
BENEFIT OF INDIANS 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] and myself, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the joint resolution printed 
at this point in the Recorp together 
with an historical explanation of the 
reason for the joint resolution and a 
legal brief which propounds the question 
that we hope to resolve by the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). The joint reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred and, without objection, the joint 
resolution, historical explanation, and 
legal brief will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 168) 
to cancel any unpaid reimbursable con- 
struction costs of the Wind River irri- 
gation project, Wyoming, chargeable 
against certain non-Indian lands, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hickey (for himself and 
Mr. McGee), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, except as other- 
wise provided in section 2 of this Act, any 
unpaid reimbursable construction costs of 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
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Wyoming, chargeable against non-Indian 
lands of such irrigation project are hereby 
canceled and no such charges shall here- 
after accrue against such lands. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the first section 
of this Act shall not be applicable in the 
case of any such non-Indian land with re- 
spect to which the patent issued by the 
United States conveying such land specifi- 
cally (1) authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to charge such reimbursable construc- 
tion costs against such land, and (2) pro- 
vides that such charges so authorized shall 
constitute a lien against such land so con- 
veyed. 


The explanation and brief submitted 
by Senator Hickey, is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKEY 


The Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians, prior 
to 1904, were the owners by possessory title 
of about 244 million acres in the north- 
central part of Wyoming, etc. In 1904 a 
treaty was arrived at between the tribes and 
the United States, which treaty was ratified 
by Congress, and various implementing legis- 
lation enacted, in the act of March 3, 1905 
(33 Stat. 1016, et seq.). By this treaty the 
Indians ceded approximately 1,400,000 acres 
of their reservation to the United States, 
leaving what is called the diminished reser- 
vation, comprising some 800,000 acres. The 
act provided for the sale of the ceded por- 
tion of the land by the United States and 
the application of substantial portions of 
the proceeds of said sale for the benefit of 
the Indians. 

Article II of the treaty provides, after pro- 
viding for the sale of the ceded lands and 
the United States agrees to pay to said In- 
dians the proceeds derived from the sales 
of said lands and also agrees to pay said 
Indians the sum of $1.25 per acre for sec- 
tions 16 and 36, or an equivalent of two sec- 
tions in each township of the said lands. 
The amounts so realized to be paid to and 
expended for said Indians in the manner 
hereinafter provided for. 

Article III provides that out of any sums 
left after the payment of $50 to each In- 
dian any balance remai. in said fund of 
$85,000 shall at once become available and 
shall be devoted to surveying, platting, mak- 
ing of maps, payment of the fees and the 
performance of such acts as are required by 
the statutes of the State of Wyoming in 
securing water rights from said State for the 
irrigation of such lands as shall remain the 
property of the Indians whether located 
within the territory intended to be ceded by 
this agreement or within the diminished 
reserve. 

This House report (No. 3700, 58th Cong., 
8d sess.), also contains the recommending 
letters of the Department of the Interior 
containing this statement: “According to 
the statement furnished by the chairman 
of the House Committee on Indian Affairs 
embracing estimates made by the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the reservation now con- 
tains 2,888,500 acres. The proposed section 
contains 1,480,000 acres leaving the dimin- 
ished reservation 808,500 acres.” The De- 
partment further says, “The greater portion 
of the diminished reservation is particularly 
well adapted to agriculture and when irri- 
gated as now contemplated will make a very 
valuable farming district.” It also appears 
that there were at that time 650 Indians 
belonging on the reservation which would 
allow them 490 acres each. There is in this 
House report, including the letters from the 
Indian Bureau, not one word regarding re- 
imbursement except, through the sale of this 
land, of the amounts that the Government 
expended. 

Senate Report No. 4623, 58th Congress, is 
very short and does not in any manner dis- 
cuss the quoted items from the House report. 

This matter was discussed on the floor of 
the House, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 
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4, 1905, pages 1901 and 1940 and following, 
but only one item is discussed on the floor 
and that is the possible recognition of a 
certain mineral lease on part of the territory 
owned by one Amasa Boisen. 

On February 16, 1905, the matter was 
further discussed. Congressional Record, 
page 2727 and March 1, 1905, page 3756. 

Act of March 3, 1905, section 4 provides: 
“That of the moneys derived from the sale 
of said lands the sum of $150,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior for the construction and ex- 
tension of an irrigation system within the 
Diminished Reservation for the irrigation 
of the lands of the Indians.” 

The appropriation in connection there- 
with provides: “and the sum of $25,000 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, same to be reimbursed 
from the proceeds of the sale of said lands 
to be used in the construction and exten- 
sion of an irrigation system on the Dimin- 
ished Reservation, as provided in article 4 
of the agreement.” 

From these citations it is clear that this 
system was to be built and paid for by the 
United States from the proceeds of lands 
ceded to the United States by the Indians, 
and at that time neither the committee 
reports nor the discussions in Congress in- 
dicate any other conception but that the 
Indians were paying for their own irrigation 
system out of lands which they ceded to the 
United States. 

The act of May 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 182, et 
seq.), provided “At the expiration of the 
trust period and when the lands have been 
conveyed to the Indians by a patent in fee, 
as provided in section 5 of this act, then 
each and every allottee shall have the bene- 
fit of and be subject to the laws, both civil 
and criminal, of the State or Territory in 
which they may reside. 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the In- 


not be liable to the satisfaction 
bt contracted prior to the issuing 
patent.” 

In the act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 327 
at 384) the Congress appropriated “$100,000 
of the amount specified by said fourth ar- 
ticle to be immediately available and to be 
reimbursed from the proceeds derived from 
the sale of surplus land as provided in said 
act” (of March 8, 1905). 

The Indian appropriation bill of 1908 
was agreed to without argument and pro- 
vided that the sum of $125,000 then appro- 
priated should “be reimbursed to the Treas- 
urer of the United States from the sale of 
lands made under the provisions of the act 
of March 3, 1905.” 

Thereafter, up to and including 1920 
(with the apparent exception of 1911, which 
contained no provision for reimbursement) 
additional appropriations were made from 
the Treasury of the United States for con- 
tinuing the irrigation construction work, 
and each of these appropriations was like- 
wise expressly made reimbursable from the 
proceeds of the sale of the ceded lands. 

Therefore, it seems clear that unless there 
are other statutes relating to the subject 
which alter this pattern, that neither the 
individual Indians nor their subsequent de- 
visees are liable for any of such construc- 
tion costs. It should be noted that these 
appropriations were not a gratuity but were 
paid for by the Indians when they ceded 
1% million acres of land to the United 
States. 
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The act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 582), 
was enacted because only a portion of the 
lands allotted to various Indians was irri- 
gable and it was deemed unfair that tribal 
funds belonging to all of the tribe should 
be used to confer irrigation benefits on only 
a portion of the tribe. 

In Senate Report No. 519, 68d Congress, 
Senator Ashurst reporting for the committee 
said; “There is further provision directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to portion the 
cost of any irrigation project constructed 
for Indians and made reimbursable out of 
tribal funds of said Indians in accordance 
with the benefits received by each individual 
so far as practicable from said irrigation 
project. Said cost to be apportioned against 
each individual Indian under such rules, 
regulations, conditions as the Secretary of 


the Interior may prescribe. This legislative 


authority is necessary where the Govern- 
ment has expended large amounts of tribal 
funds and where only a part of the Indians 
of the reservations receive any benefit from 
the use of the funds.” 

The act of 1914 therefore contained this 
language: “provided further, That all moneys 
expended heretofore or hereafter under this 
provision shall be reimbursable where the 
Indians have adequate funds to repay the 
Government, such relmbursements to be 
made under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 
The Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to apportion the cost 
of any irrigation project constructed for In- 
dians and made reimbursable out of tribal 
funds of said Indians in accordance with the 
benefits received by each individual Indian 
so far as practicable from said irrigation 
project. Said cost to be apportioned against 
such individual Indian under such rules, 
regulations and conditions as the Secretary 
of the Interlor may prescribe.” 

It will be noted that this was a mere book- 
keeping transaction as between tribal funds 
and the accounts of individual allottees. 
There is nothing that even implies that the 
charges against individual allottees should 
be liens against their allotted lands. 

In fact, Senator Jones on the floor of the 
Senate in connection with this bill sug- 
gested an amendment that the individual 
shares should be liens against the allottees’ 
land, but this idea was brushed aside by 
the committee. 

The act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. 408, 
409) provided: “The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to require the owners 
of irrigable land under any irrigation sys- 
tem heretofore or hereafter constructed for 
the benefit of Indians, and to which water 
for irrigation purposes can be delivered, to 
begin partial reimbursement of the construc- 
tion charges where reimbursement is re- 
quired by law, at such times and in such 
amounts as he may deem best, all payments 
hereunder to be credited on a per-acre basis 
in favor of the land in behalf of which such 
payments shall have been made and to be 
deducted from the total per-acre charge as- 
sessable against said land.” 

In the same statute, however, on page 
608, Congress continued to appropriate “$25,- 
000, reimbursable in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of March 3, 1905, and 
to remain available until expended.” 

From the foregoing it must be clear that 
even as late as 1920 at no stage of any dis- 
cussion of this problem in the Congress was 
there any firm provision made for the reim- 
bursement of construction costs from indi- 
viduals, Indian or otherwise. Furthermore, 
in view of the treaty by which the United 
States acquired these lands and agreed to 
construct this system from the proceeds of 
the ceded land, it would appear to be not 
only a breach of faith but an actual viola- 
tion of treaty rights to undertake to impose 
construction charges against these lands, 
whether in Indian ownership or otherwise, 
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for it must be remembered that under the 
acts above quoted the Indians were at per- 
fect liberty to dispose of their lands if they 
had received a patent in fee, and it must be 
presumed that the sale price received by 
the Indians was based upon the Indian right 
of participation in the irrigation project. 

These statements are all verified by debate 
on the floor of the Senate on June 24, 1914, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 11029. This 
whole matter of the distribution of costs by 
the Indians and white settlers was raised but 
no action was taken. 

Senator Jones: “This matter of appropri- 
ating money out of the Indian tribal funds 
instead of from Treasury was expressed thus. 
This method avoids taking money out of the 
‘Treasury.” 

Senator Myers: “The Indians get the bene- 
fit of it by getting water on their land.” 

Senator Jones: “It is all right to burden 
the Indians with the cost of their own land. 
If I had my way about it, I would put in a 
provision here. Simply appropriate this 
money and require that whatever part ought 
to be put against Indian land should be re- 
imbursed out of the Indian fund and require 
a white owner to pay the other half.” 

Senator Myers: Tou cannot do that now. 
I do not believe we could do it this year.” 

Later in the Recorp, page 11031: 

Senator Sutherland: (later Mr. Justice 
Sutherland) “In the first place, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment advances the money. Then it looks 
first of all to the Indians to reimburse the 
Government for the funds it has advanced. 

“Then in turn to the extent the water is 
used by the white settlers, the Indian fund 
looks to the white settlers for reimbursement. 
So ultimately, the white settlers will pay for 
the water they get and the Indians for the 
water they get. These lands are being sold 
at from $4 to $7 an acre and I assume they 
will not be sold for as much if it were not for 
the fact that the lands have a prospective 
water right. That being so, Indians do get a 
benefit and a very great benefit for their ad- 
vancements, The benefit which the Indians 
get for the advancements which is ultimately 
repaid to them is that they can obtain a 
bigger price for the land they sell.” 

This should make it very clear that there 
‘was no intention by the Congress to do other 
than deal with tribal funds and that the 
lands sold by the Indians to white settlers 
carried with them the water rights and the 
paid-up construction costs. 

It was not until 1928 that any actual lien 
against Indian lands even purports to be 
authorized by law. 

The act of March 27, 1928 (45 Stat. 210) 
provides that: 

“The costs of irrigation projects and of 
operating and maintaining such project, 
where reimbursement thereof is required by 
laws, shall be apportioned on a per-acre 
basis against the lands under the respective 
projects and shall be collected by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as required by such laws, 
and any unpaid charges outstanding against 
such lands shall constitute a first lien 
thereon which shall be recited in any patent 
or instrument issued for such lands.” 

The opinion is ventured that even this 
statute does not Impose any liens on the 
Wind River Reservation. The language 
quoted says the liens shall only apply “where 
reimbursement thereof is required by laws.“ 
There were no laws requiring reimburse- 
ment of the lands on the Wind River Reser- 
vation except out of the sale of lands. 
Furthermore, most of the lands under dis- 
cussion have no restrictions whatever in the 
patents issued to the Indians, or to their 
devisees. At all stages of the legislative 
history from 1905 to this date the only re- 
imbursements required in the case of the 
Wind River Reservation are those “according 
to the act of March 3, 1905.“ and that act 
specifically provided for reimbursement out 
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of ceded land and not by individual land 
owners, Indian or otherwise. 

Confirmation of the views herein expressed 
are set forth in an opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States directed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, dated September 2, 
1921 (33 Opinions Attorney General, p. 25). 
In that opinion the Attorney General arrived 
at the conclusion: 

“It is notable that the provision of the 
act of 1914 merely directs an apportionment. 
It does not purport to create a lien nor does 
it give any directions as to how or when the 
apportioned costs shall be collected, or in- 
deed that they shall be collected at all.” 

This opinion was occasioned by an inquiry 
from the Secretary of the Interior as to 
whether or not non-Indian purchasers might 
be liable for construction costs. The Attor- 
ney General concluded: 

“I conclude, therefore, that the sales made 
both before and after the act of 1914 were 
valid, that the white purchasers having paid 
estimated construction costs as part of the 
purchase price are not liable for further pay- 
ments under the plan of apportionment. 
This may result in some loss to the tribal 
fund because the entire proceeds have been 
turned over to the heirs of the deceased 
allottees, but the disposition actually made 
of the money realized cannot, I think, affect 
the construction of the statute conferring 
authority to make the sale.” 

This opinion was further confirmed by an 
opinion of the Solicitor of the Interior De- 
partment, dated December 15, 1922, in which 
the Solicitor said: 

“In the absence of contractual obligations 
therefore between the United States and the 
purchasers of these allotted Indian lands, 
which I understand are not extant, I am un- 
able to see how the purchasers of such lands, 
or their assignees, can be held liable for re- 
payment of the costs of constructing the 
irrigation system at Wind River. The act 
of August 1, 1914, which places the obligation 
to repay against the individual Indian bene- 
fited but not necessarily against the lands 
allotted to such Indian by way of a lien or 
otherwise.” 

This opinion is further confirmed in sub- 
stance by the recent opinion of the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior, dated No- 
vember 26, 1958. That opinion does not 
even purport to say that there was any lien 
on these lands until the passage of the act 
of March 7, 1928, and for the reasons hereto- 
fore indicated it is doubtful if even that act 
creates any lien with reference to the Wind 
River Reservation where reimbursement was 
provided by treaty, as well as by statute, to 
be made out of lands ceded to the Govern- 
ment, 

There are several dozen tracts of land 
owned by non-Indians which are within the 
reservation and affected by this problem. 

On August 24, 1961, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs sent similar letters to all landowners 
within the reservation that “the per-acre 
construction cost on the upper Wind River 
unit in which your above described land is 
located in $69.57 as of June 30, 1961"; that 
the Bureau expected to mail a bill for one- 
fortieth of this amount which would be due 
and payable November 1, 1961. 

For purposes of illustration, I will point 
out four pieces of land now owned by Mr. 
Max Miller of Omaha, Nebr., as examples of 
the grave injustice being done by these let- 
ters which purport to charge various non- 
Indian landowners with liens on their land, 

Mr. Miller is the holder of four pieces 
of land in clear chains of title originating 
as follows: 

1. Allotment No. 724, originating in a fee 
simple patent to Paul LaRose, an Indian, 
dated June 21, 1909. In view of the statu- 
tory history, how can it possibly be con- 
cluded that there is any lien for construc- 
tion charges against land which became non- 
Indian as early as 1909? 
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2. Allotment No. 788, originating in a fee 
simple patent to R. L. Hays, a non-Indian, 
dated November 3, 1919. 

3. Allotment No. 789, originating in a fee 
simple patent to R. L. Hays, dated Novem- 
ber 3, 1919. 

4. Allotment No. 849, originating in a fee 
simple patent to L. G. Hoffner, a non-Indian 
dated March 30, 1917. 

All of the patents issued by the Govern- 
ment on the lands above referred to are in 
standard form without restriction and con- 
tain this language: 

“That the United States of America, in 
consideration of the premises, has given and 
granted, and by these presents does give and 
grant, unto the said and to his heirs, 
the lands above described; to have and to 
hold the same, together with all the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and appurtenances of 
whatsoever nature thereunto belong, unto 
the said 5 

“And there is reserved a right-of-way 
thereon for ditches or canals constructed 
by the authority of the United States.” 

Is it to be construed that the United 
States issued patents in this language while 
at the same moment, as the Bureau con- 
tends, there were thousands of dollars of 
Government liens encumbering the land? 

In view of the opinion of the Attorney 
General, and the record of these statutes as 
set forth herein, there would seem to be no 
possible doubt that these four pieces of land 
are not liable for any construction costs on 
the Wind River project. The same is true 
of literally dozens of other pieces of land 
acquired at various dates by various owners, 
but certainly as to all of them acquired from 
the Government prior to 1920 there is no 
justification for this assertion of a lien. 

I need hardly point out the practical con- 
sequences of these departmental letters. 
Not to mention the fact that they have 
frightened to death a lot of people who have 
owned land supposedly unencumbered for 
more than 40 years; in addition thereto, 
nobody can now make a sale or execute a 
mortgage without reservations regarding 
these threatened Government claims. All 
holders of mortgages are disturbed that their 
mortgages may be second instead of first 
liens. These include numerous insurance 
companies as well as Federal Land Banks 
who have relied upon the record of clear title 
from the date of the recording of the patent 
in the register of deeds’ office in the appro- 
priate county in Wyoming. 

The Bureau says that there might be 
“agreements for reimbursement” by prede- 
cessors in title, as referred to in the Attorney 
General's letter, but no such agreements 
have been produced and it is substantially 
admitted by the Bureau that no such agree- 
ments were ever made. Then it is said, by 
some process of reasoning unknown to me, 
that non-Indian owners may be liable for 
construction costs incurred after the land 
passed out of Indian ownership, but the Act 
of 1906 above quoted, makes it clear that 
once the patent was issued to the Indian or 
to his devisee it is subject to the ordinary 
rules of law within the State where located. 

There is no law, State or Federal, impos- 
ing liens for these construction costs no mat- 
ter who owned the land prior to 1928. 

It is suggested that the Department make 
a complete review of its position; that it 
analyze each individual piece of land re- 
garding which these foreboding letters were 
sent and where appropriate, promptly advise 
the owners thereof that they are not liable 
for these construction costs. Apparently by 
sending such letters to all of the land owners 
within the Reservation, the Bureau has at- 
tempted to shift the burden of proof, and 
rather than by submitting some evidence 
or reason that there is a charge payable for 
construction costs, it is endeavoring to make 
each land owner assume the burden of prov- 
ing that his land is not subject to such as- 
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sessment. This, it is submitted, is very un- 
fair since all of the records are in the 
possession of the Indian Bureau and the 
individual land owner is helpless to disprove 
the claims unless he employs counsel who 
must spend days, if not weeks, in the regional 
office at Billings, Mont., searching for rec- 
ords—reimbursement agreements—that the 
Bureau unofficially admits are probably not 
in existence. 

It is suggested that if the Bureau would 
assign one or two competent men to make 
an investigation of these various lands, piece 
by piece, that within a few weeks or a few 
months the situation might be clarified. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, AT NOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon, on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Vice 
President or the President pro tempore 
be given authority to sign bills and joint 
resolutions during the period of the ad- 
journment following today’s session of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCLUSION OF JUDGES ON JUDI- 
CIAL COUNCIL—BILL RECOMMIT- 
TED TO COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
871, House bill 6690, to amend section 
332 of title 28, United States Code, in 
order to provide for the inclusion of a 
district judge or judges on the judicial 
council of each circuit, be re-referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr.JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp a statement in 
regard to this matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON 

There is presently pending in the Senate, 
H.R. 6690, which appears on the calendar as 
Order No. 871. 

The bill—H.R. 6690—would provide district 
judge representation on the judicial councils 
of the circuits. It was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States at its September 1961 session, 
upon the recommendation of two separate 
committees of the Conference, the commit- 
tee on court administration composed of 
both appellate and trial judges, and the com- 
mittee on multiple Judge courts composed 
of the chief judges of the district courts hav- 
ing five or more judges. 

H.R. 6690 is also endorsed by the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice. 

Moreover, in addition to unanimous ap- 
proval by the Committee on the Judiciary of 
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the House of Representatives, the bill was 
approved by the House of Representatives 
without a single dissenting vote. 

Thereafter, in the Senate, it was approved 
by the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, and unanimously re- 
ported by the full Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Nevertheless, when H.R. 6690 was reached 
on the calendar, there was an objection, and 
the bill was passed over. It now appears 
that the objection was made to accommo- 
date Judge J. Edward Lumbard of the court 
of appeals for the second circuit, and Judge 
Richard H. Chambers of the court of appeals 
for the ninth circuit, who claimed that the 
proposal did not receive adequate considera- 
tion in the judiciary. 

These judges are mistaken in their view. 

Moreover, this is very disturbing to me 
and I believe it will be to other Senators 
who have been proud of the long and com- 
pletely harmonious relationship which has 
existed between the Congress and the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States. 

Here we have a situation where the bill, 
H.R. 6690, was overwhelmingly approved by 
the members of the Judicial Conference and, 
the moment the Conference adjourned, these 
two appellate judges—who have never served 
on the district court bench—rush over to 
Congress to undermine and undercut the 
Conference action. 

In the Congress, we abide by the major- 
ity vote—in our committees and in the 
House and Senate—and I think that the 
other members of the Judicial Conference 
should be concerned that two of its mem- 
bers, far from being willing to abide by the 
majority decision, have taken it upon them- 
selves to wage a major campaign in the 

against the action taken by the 
Conference. 

I do not mean to say that, once the Judi- 
cial Conference has taken a position on a 
matter, a judge cannot make his individual 
and personal views known to the Congress. 
In fact, he may very well contact the Sena- 
tors from his own State, or his Representa- 
tives—or even the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Speaking for myself, I welcome such 
communications. But, when a judge goes 
beyond that and wages an active campaign 
at random among the Members of the Con- 
gress, including an o effort of letters 
and telephone calls from other judges, it is 
going too far. 

The dangers are obvious. Then, Federal 
judges unwittingly become involved in poli- 
tics and, particularly, in the politics be- 
tween the two parties in the Congress. 
Moreover, their actions raise the most se- 
rious questions of propriety, especially in 
view of the statutes regulating such activi- 
ties. 

Again, I emphasize that a judge, in his 
personal capacity, is perfectly free always 
to contact his own Representative or his 
Senators, and to express his views fully. 
But once that is done, the matter should 
take the usual course in Congress. And 
this should apply, it seems to me, whether 
1 judge is for or against any particular 
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Because I am concerned lest the good 
working relationships between the Judicial 
Conference and the Congress be disturbed, 
I have expressed my views frankly. 

My interest at this point is that individual 
Judges not be allowed to come to Congress 
and to frustrate and undermine the an- 
nounced policies of the Judicial Conference. 
If we permit this to happen, no action taken 
by the Judicial Conference will ever be se- 
cure. 

Nevertheless, I wanted to be certain that 
every possible opportunity was given for 
these judges to express their point of view. 
For this reason yesterday I addressed a let- 
ter to the Chief Justice of the United States, 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Judicial 
Conference, and I asked if he would again 
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place the matter before the Judicial Confer- 
ence for discussion and for an expression of 
the current views of the Conference. 

I do not know what the Judicial Confer- 
ence will do with this matter but I am 
hopeful that its action will be definite and 
that it will help us to clarify the situation 
and the confusion which has been caused 
by the activities of these judges in the Con- 
gress. The Senate can be assured that, 
whenever I receive a response to my letter, 
I will place it in the Recorp also. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator HAYDEN, Senator Ervin, Senator 
KEATING, and others have suggested that, 
because of the opposition of Judge 
Chambers, Judge Hall, and Judge Lum- 
bard, we should recommit the bill for 
the purpose of hearings. I very much 
respect the views of my distinguished 
colleagues, and I have given careful con- 
sideration to the suggestion which they 
have made. Therefore, I shall ask, and 
do ask, that the bill, H.R. 6690, be re- 
committed for the purpose of hearings 
which are scheduled at 10:30 a.m., Fri- 
day, March 9, 1962. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist 
of the United States, dated February 20, 
1962, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
— a report thereon, pursuant to 

W. 


AIRCRAFT LOAN GUARANTEES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to the bill (S. 2815) to 
amend the act of September 7, 1957 (71 
Stat. 629) relating to aircraft loan 
guaranties. The purpose of the amend- 
ment would be to render scheduled all- 
cargo carriers eligible to participate in 
the aircraft equipment loan guaranty 
program. This is the one way I know 
to develop U.S. airlift, for civil and mili- 
tary use, without cost to the taxpayers. 

The principle of loan guaranty has 
been proved over the past 5 years by the 
1957 law covering 32 airlines engaged in 
local transport and helicopter services. 
CAB has approved, for 90-percent 
guaranty, a total of nearly $37 million, of 
which $14 million already is repaid. 
Many of the antiquated DC-3’s have been 
replaced by bigger, faster planes. Traffic 
has doubled. CAB wants the expiring 
law renewed. 

Inclusion of the certificated cargo air- 
lines, which would add four companies, 
was recommended last year by the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on National Aviation 
Goals, more frequently referred to as 
Project Horizon. 

The cargo carriers are the survivors of 
the companies formed after World War 
II which pioneered in the new and dif- 
ficult field of cargo lift. Their job is to 
render scheduled cargo service on the 
routes for which they are certificated 
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by CAB. Fiying for the most part in 
secondhand aircraft designed for pas- 
sengers, they have not yet been able to 
break even on their route service. 

To stay in business, the cargo airlines 
have developed worldwide military and 
civilian charter service, important ex- 
perience for emergency readiness. Even 
so, this branch of air transport has in- 
curred net losses in recent years. This 
unfavorable earnings record makes it 
difficult to secure new aircraft which is 
the key to future earnings. Clearly rec- 
ognizing these facts, the Horizon re- 
port urges that the cargo airlines be 
made eligible for equipment loan 
guaranty. The expiring law authorizes 
CAB guaranty up to $5 million per air- 
line. As predicted, there have been no 
losses to the Government. 

The cargo lines now have about 130 
aircraft with a total payload capacity 
of 2,000 tons. Nearly half are military 
surplus from World War Il—C-46’s and 
a few DC-4’s. Most of the others are 
postwar transports; piston aircraft 
bought from passenger airlines that 
went to turboprops and jets. Many are 
passenger-convertible for flexibility in 
alternating between passengers and 
cargo. 

Only about 20 real cargo planes, end- 
loading rather than side-loading, are 
flown by these carriers. They are all 
foreign models—the British CW-650 
Argosy turboprop and the Canadian CL- 
44-D4 Swingtail. Loan guaranty will 
enable the cargo airlines to modernize 
their aircraft fleets with faster and more 
efficient planes, including jets, Not one 
jet is currently flown or on order by 
these carriers. Every modern plane they 
buy will be an addition to U.S. airlift 
reserve, ready with the crews, experience, 
and back-up resources for service any- 
where in the world. 

In passenger flying, the cargo airlines 
have a 9-year record of only 0.13 pas- 
senger fatalities per 100 million revenue 
passenger miles compared with 0.47 for 
scheduled service of the passenger air- 
lines. They have had no passenger fa- 
talities since 1958. Of all the airlines 
that attempted all-cargo service, 6 cer- 
tificated companies remain as legal en- 
tities. But CAB is reassigning the 
routes of one and has a merger agree- 
ment pending for another. This would 
leave only 4 airlines to be added by the 
proposed amendment to the 32 now eli- 
gible for loan guaranty: The Flying Tiger 
Line, with east-west routes; Riddle Air- 
lines, with north-south routes in the 
East and Midwest and to Puerto Rico, 
plus part interchange service into Latin 
America; Seaboard World Airlines, 
trans-Atlantic; and Slick Airways, not 
currently on scheduled cargo flights. 

These carriers participate extensively 
in flying passengers and cargo over both 
the Atlantic and Pacific for the Military 
Air Transport Service and in scheduled 
military freight on routes between U.S. 
bases under Logair and Quicktrans con- 
tracts. Many civilian charter passenger 
groups are flown across the Atlantic. 

The principle of loan guaranty was 
established under the previous adminis- 
tration. Inclusion of the all-cargo car- 
riers is the stated policy of the present 
administration. This amendment can 
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expedite plans of these airlines to add 
to their already substantial contribution 
to the Nation’s airlift capability for 
peace or war. 

I ask that the amendment be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, as follows: 

At the end thereof add the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of September 
7, 1957 (71 Stat. 629) is amended by adding 
immediately after the words ‘development 
of’ in the first sentence the following: ‘sched- 
uled all-cargo and’. 

“Src. 3. Section 3 of the Act of September 
7, 1957 (71 Stat. 629) is amended by striking 
the period immediately following the word 
‘service’ at the end of the first sentence and 
adding the following: ‘or (g) for scheduled 
all-cargo service.’” 


STABILIZATION OF FARM WORK 
FORCE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 

President, I ask unanimous consent that 

the name of the junior Senator from 

Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] be added as a 

cosponsor of Senate bill 1129, for the 

stabilization of the farm work force. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 1, 1962, the name of 
Mr. SMATHERS was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2926) to 
amend section 620 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 so as to prohibit 
assistance under that act to the govern- 
ment of any country which has not 
established equitable procedures for com- 
pensating U.S. citizens for loss of prop- 
erty by expropriation, introduced by Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana on March 1, 1962. 


INCREASE IN ANNUITIES FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 5, 1962, the name of 
Mr. Lone of Missouri was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2937) 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act so as to provide for increases in an- 
nuities, eliminate the option with re- 
spect to certain survivor annuities, 
and provide for interchange of credits 
between the civil service retirement sys- 
tem and the insurance system established 
by title II of the Social Security Act, in- 
troduced by Mr. CLARK on March 5, 1962. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 

Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
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that today the Senate received the nom- 
ination of Dr. Franklin A. Long, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF IRVING BEN COOPER TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 
March 19, 1962, at 10:30 A.M., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Irving Ben Cooper, of 
New York, to be U.S. district judge, for 
the southern district of New York. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounstron], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], and myself, as 
chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JAMES H. MEREDITH TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, March 15, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2300 New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the nomination of James H. 
Meredith, of Missouri, to be U.S. district 
judge for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, vice George H. Moore, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
Jounston], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF JOHN K. REGAN TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, AND 
JOHN W. OLIVER TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, WESTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962, at 10:30 
a.m., in room 2300 New Senate Office 
Building, on the following nominations: 

John K. Regan, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge, for the eastern district of 
Missouri, vice Randolph H. Weber, de- 
ceased. 
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John W. Oliver, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge, for the western district of 
Missouri, vice R, Jasper Smith, deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


HEARINGS ON DOMESTIC PRODUC- 
TION OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and all Americans are in- 
creasingly concerned about the balance 
of payments. A major factor in this 
problem is the outflow of gold from the 
United States with the consequent di- 
minishment of our own gold supply. 

In fact, the situation with respect to 
our own domestic gold reserves is re- 
ported to be so serious that rumors now 
are being heard of possible devaluation 
of our currency. 

I am stating a trite truism when I say 
that the monetary problem is complex 
and many faceted, involving far-reach- 
ing issues of high international and na- 
tional policy. However, one of the ways 
of dealing with our immediate problem 
of diminishing gold reserves is to in- 
crease the supply of domestic gold, gold 
produced within our own country by our 
own miners and flowing into our own 
Treasury. Silver is of course intimately 
tied in with gold as a monetary metal, 
and the silver supply is likewise of grave 
concern, That is, we need more silver 
as well as more gold. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I an- 
nounce that the subcommittee will hold 
hearings on Thursday, March 15, to ex- 
plore and consider ways and means of 
stimulating domestic production of gold 
and silver. There is before the sub- 
committee a specific measure, Senate 
Joint Resolution 44, introduced by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Encte] which would provide 
subsidy payments of up to $35 an ounce 
for newly mined domestic gold. 

Unfortunately, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 44 has received adverse reports from 
the Departments of the Treasury, State, 
Interior, and from the Bureau of the 
Budget. These excutive agencies, while 
opposing incentive payments, have not 
come up with any affirmative or con- 
structive suggestions to help our do- 
mestic miners or to increase our reserves 
of gold. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the text of 
Senate Joint Resolution 44 be printed 
at this point in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of the Senate and of the pub- 
lic concerned with the vital issue of 
domestic gold and silver production. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
joint resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas, during World War II, mining 
operations in many gold mines throughout 
the United States were discontinued pur- 
suant to Government order; and 
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Whereas, during World War II and sub- 
sequent thereto, the cost of mining opera- 
tions has greatly increased; and 

Whereas the price of gold in the United 
States was fixed during the period of low 
operation cost at the rate of $35 per ounce 
by the Federal Government and that price 
has continued until the present time; and 

Whereas as a result of the foregoing con- 
ditions more than 95 per centum of the gold 
mines scattered throughout the United 
States have been forced to close; and 

Whereas the gold reserves of the United 
States Government have been depleted by 
approximately $5,000,000,000 during the past 
three years bringing such reserves.to a dan- 
gerous level; and 

Whereas action should be taken without 
further delay to stimulate the production 
of domestic gold and to rebuild the gold 
reserves of the Government to a safer level: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to encourage the discovery, development, 
and increase production of domestic gold, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary“) shall, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him, 
make incentive payments to producers of 
gold mined, after the date of approval of 
this joint resolution, in the United States, 
its territorial possessions, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, upon evidence satis- 
factory to the Secretary of a sale by any 
such producer of such gold to the United 
States. The amount of any such payment 
shall be determined by the Secretary, but 
in no case shall such amount exceed $35 
an ounce. 

Sec. 2. No payments shall be made under 
this joint resolution during any period in 
which the gold reserves of the United States 
Government equal or exceed $23,000,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed to repeal, supersede, or modify 
existing provisions of law relating to the 
monetary system of the United States. 

Sec. 4. This joint resolution, and the au- 
thority conferred thereunder, shall terminate 
five years after the date of its approval. 

Sec, 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as May be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution, 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
should announce that, since the views of 
the executive agencies are already 
known and a matter of record, the sub- 
committee has decided it would be de- 
sirable to obtain the views of gold and 
silver producers and industry spokesmen 
before hearing further from the admin- 
istration. 

Therefore, the witnesses to be heard 
on the 15th of March will be spokesmen 
for the gold and silver miners, and out- 
side experts on the two metals. The 
administrative agencies are invited to 
send observers to this hearing, and at a 
later date the subcommittee will hear 
them on the facts, views, and recom- 
mendations put forward by industry 
spokesmen. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I wish 
to extend an invitation to all Senators 
interested in increasing domestic gold 
and silver production to be present at 
the hearings on March 15 in the hear- 
ing room of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building, at 10:00. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recor let- 
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ters from the Secretary of State, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Treasury 
Department, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 11, 1961. 
The Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1961, requested a report from the 
Department on Senate Joint Resolution 44, 
“To encourage the discovery, development, 
and production of domestic gold.” The 
resolution would provide for incentive pay- 
ments during a 5-year period of not ex- 
ceeding $35 an ounce to domestic gold pro- 
ducers on conditions determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior except that no 
payments could be made during any period 
that the gold reserves of the United States 
equaled or exceeded $23 billion. The reso- 
lution states that it shall not be construed 
to repeal, supersede, or modify existing pro- 
visions of law relating to the monetary 
system of the United States. 

While the Department has some doubts 
about the economic desirability of U.S. 
Government subsidies for gold production, 
its comment is limited to the international 
aspects of the proposal. The Department 
believes that the enactment of this resolu- 
tion would be likely to be misunderstood in 
foreign countries where it might be regarded 
as a modification of the existing U.S. mone- 
tary system. The President and other Gov- 
ernment spokesmen have made clear the 
intention of the United States to maintain 
the value of the dollar. An action inter- 
preted abroad as a modification of this firmly 
stated policy could lead to renewed uncer- 
tainty about U.S. intentions with consequent 
speculation against the dollar and conversion 
of dollar assets into gold, resulting in an 
increased drain on U.S. gold reserves. The 
Department does not believe that incentive 
payments to domestic gold producers would 
be a desirable method of trying to solve the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooxs Hays, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Your commit- 
tee has requested a report on Senate Joint 
Resolution 44, to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
gold. 

This joint resolution directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to make incentive payments 
up to $35 an ounce to domestic producers 
of gold. The amount of the incentive pay- 
ments would be determined by the Secre- 
tary. The authority to make the payments 
would terminate in 5 years, or earlier if the 
gold reserves of the U.S. Government equal 
$23 billion. 

The executive branch is opposed to the 
enactment of any legislation that would es- 
tablish or imply a second price for gold, 
different from the $35-per-ounce price now 
in effect. 
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As a technical matter, the Department of 
the Interior recognizes that enactment of the 
joint resolution would provide an incentive 
for reopening many mines which cannot now 
operate profitably and might assist in keep- 
ing in production some mines now on the 
margin. It would provide additional rev- 
enues to the profitable mines and for the 
producers of gold as a byproduct in the 
mining of base metals, the principal sources 
of our present gold production. 

With an incentive of $35 an ounce, gold 
production might be doubled, but at this 
doubled rate it would take about 42 years 
to replace from domestic sources the mon- 
etary gold reserve loss since 1957. It can be 
seen, therefore, that one of the objectives 
of this resolution, to augment the gold re- 
serves of the United States, would not be 
accomplished in an appreciable way. 

The payment of incentives of the sort 
proposed by the resolution would result in 
a situation that gold costing the Government 
$70 an ounce would be offered at $35 an 
ounce to foreign monetary authorities and 
American industrial users of gold. Enact- 
ment of legislation providing for payment 
of a subsidy of this sort could lead to un- 
certainty about the U.S. price of gold and 
the stability of the dollar in world markets, 
and so could result in an increased drain 
on US. gold reserves. 

Although the Department of the Interior 
recognizes that the resolution would be ben- 
eficial to gold miners, the executive branch 
has concluded, in view of the paramount na- 
tional interest in the monetary function of 
gold, that the enactment of this legislation 
would not be desirable. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. KELLY, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Afairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is 
made to your letter of February 7, 1961, ask- 
ing for the views of this Department on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 44, to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production of 
domestic gold. 

The proposed legislation would provide for 
incentive payments to domestic gold pro- 
ducers in amounts not exceeding $35 per 
fine troy ounce. The amounts and terms of 
such payments would be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The authority 
would terminate after 5 years and no pay- 
ments could be made during any period that 
U.S. gold reserves equaled or exceeded $23 
billion. 

The Treasury Department does not believe 
that the institution of a system of incentive 
payments to gold producers would represent 
a desirable approach to the basic problem 
of our balance of payments. The enactment 
of a measure providing for such payments 
would be definitely harmful by encouraging 
uncertainty and speculation with regard to 
furture gold prices. 

Accordingly, the Treasury is opposed to the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resoluiton 44. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program to the submission of this re- 
port to your committee, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN M. Leppy. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of February 7, 1961, inviting the 
Bureau of the Budget to comment on Senate 
Joint Resolution 44, to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of do- 
mestic gold. 

The resolution provides for incentive pay- 
ments over a 5-year period of up to $35 per 
ounce on sales to the United States of do- 
mestically mined gold so long as the gold 
reserves of the U.S. Government are less than 
$23 billion. 

The Treasury and State Departments, in 
separate reports they are making to your 
committee, recommend against the enact- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 44 because 
of the uncertainty and speculation with re- 
gard to future gold prices which would result 
in foreign countries, where the legislation 
might be regarded as leading toward a modi- 
fication of the U.S. monetary system. The 
bill is regarded as an undesirable approach 
to the basic problem of our balance of pay- 
ments. 

The Department of the Interior, in the re- 
port it is making to your committee, indicates 
that domestic production could not be sufi- 
ciently expanded in the next few years to 
appreciably affect our reserve position in 
gold. 

In these circumstances, the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends that this measure not be 
enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative 
Reference. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 8, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 201. An act to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
spproximately 610 acres of federally owned 

S. 1299. An act to amend the act of June 4, 
1953 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior, or his 
authorized representatiye, to convey cer- 
tain school properties in local districts or 
public agencies”; and 

S. 2774. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Organic Act of Guam and section 15 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting secre- 
+ hed for such territories under certain con- 
ditions. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from statement by him on arms 

control and reduction. 
By Mr. CARROLL: 

Correspondence conducted by himself 
with the Secretary of the Interior, together 
with sundry news articles, an editorial from 
the Greeley (Colo.) Tribune, a recent resolu- 
tion by the Sterling (Colo.) Rotary Club, and 
an article entitled “The Great Out of Doors,” 
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published in the Washington Post of March 
3, 1962, relating to the proposal to make 
Pawnee Buttes, Colo., the site of a new na- 
tional park. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Letter dated February 24, 1962, from Sen- 
ator DoucLas to Beryl McCullar, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, on the 
subject of fish flour. 


TRADE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMU- 
NITY, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND 
24 OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the State 
Department and the White House have 
announced the results of trade negotia- 
tions with the European Economic Com- 
munity—Common Market, with the 
United Kingdom, and with 24 other 
countries. 

In contrast to the administration’s 
optimism over the outcome, I find no 
cause for rejoicing in the fact that in 
order to induce the Common Market to 
make concessions, the President ordered 
U.S. negotiators to disregard peril-point 
findings made by the Tariff Commission, 
and thus exposed American workers and 
industries in which they now hold jobs 
to the threat of serious injury. 

Mr. President, it is too early to appraise 
the full consequences of this surrender 
by the administration, but that the con- 
sequences will be unfortunate may be 
predicted from the fact that the Tariff 
Commission establishes a peril point only 
when it has concluded that duties may 
not be reduced without risking serious 
competitive injury to American pro- 
ducers. 

In my judgment, the results of the 
Geneva negotiations illustrate the 
dangers to the national interest which 
arise from conferences between the 
United States and her European allies 
which are limited to the narrow field of 
trade matters. 

On January 7 of this year, following 
hearings conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economic Policy, I was joined 
by Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, in a statement in which we 
pointed out that the nations of Western 
Europe owe the rest of the free world a 
unilateral reduction in trade barriers. 
We expressed grave doubt that the Presi- 
dent’s proposed trade legislation would 
solve our dangerous balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

We recommended that the President 
call a conference of Western nations, for 
discussions aimed at elimination of con- 
flict in their international economic 
policies. In such a forum, we said, 
tariff matters could be placed in proper 
focus, alongside the enormous con- 
tributions America has made and is mak- 
ing to the peace and security of the 
world, and to Western Europe in par- 
ticular. 8 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
full Joint Economic Committee has now 
unanimously endorsed the major sug- 
gestions made at that time by Repre- 
sentative Curtis and myself. 

In its annual report, published today 
on the President’s Economic Report, the 
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full committee reached these con- 
clusions: 


The proposed new trade legislation will not 
solve our immediate and pressing balance- 
of-payments problem. This will take vigor- 
ous and immediate steps to obtain fair con- 
cessions from the countries of Western 
Europe. These countries should meet a 
larger share of the cost of our mutual de- 
fense, and those now enjoying a surplus of 
payments should assume a larger share of 
the burden of aiding the underdeveloped 
countries, There must be a prompt reduc- 
tion of approximately $2 billion to $3 bil- 
lion in our payments deficit. Furthermore, 
the major industrial nations should work ` 
out improved international monetary ar- 
rangements whereby they may better utilize 
their monetary reserves. We believe that: 

1. The Common Market countries of West- 
ern Europe owe the rest of the free world a 
substantial unilateral reduction in their 
tariffs, to offset the growing discriminations 
against the rest of the free world which are 
inherent in the emerging tariffs of the Com- 
mon Market countries. 

2. Those countries of Western Europe 
which are now enjoying a surplus payments 
position should increase their aid to under- 
developed countries generally—not just ex- 
tend aid to colonies or associated territories. 

3. Those NATO countries now making dis- 
proportionately small contributions to our 
mutual defense should increase their con- 
tributions; contributions should be avall- 
able for base operating expenses, whether 
for civilian personnel, construction, land, 
or supplies. 

Specifically, what is needed is for the major 
industrial nations to sit down in conference 
and agree on a set of recommendations for 
balancing out the hard-core $2 billion to $3 
billion in U.S. payments deficits and their 
corresponding European payments surpluses. 
We would hope that the recommendations 
for balancing would be achieved by Euro- 
pean action with respect to unilateral tariff 
reductions, greater development aid, and 
larger defense contributions, rather than by 
recommendations for U.S. import restric- 
tions, curtailment of U.S. tourist travel, re- 
strictions on capital movements, and other 
undesirable measures. 


Mr. President, I earnestly hope the 
administration will take advantage of 
this expression of bipartisan congres- 
sional opinion, to call immediately a con- 
ference of the Atlantic nations, to 
consider not only a more equitable shar- 
ing of the free world’s burdens, but also 
other problems which create major bar- 
riers to the greater free-world unity 
which must be achieved in order to win 
victory in the cold war. These include, 
first, policy toward trade with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc; and, second, the role of 
Japan, Latin America, Africa, and other 
non-Atlantic nations in the struggle 
against Communist imperialism. 

Such a conference could be held under 
the auspices of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment—OECD—or by having the admin- 
istration invoke article 2 of the NATO 
Treaty, which provides that members 
“will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and will 
encourage economic collaboration be- 
tween any and all of them.” 

The administration has failed to act 
with sufficient energy and vigor to meet 
the balance-of-payments problem. In- 
stead, it has sought to persuade the pub- 
lic that the proposed trade program 
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alone will solve it by expanding U.S. 
exports more rapidly than imports. 

In the long run, a mutual lowering of 
trade barriers by the United States and 
the Common Market should have the 
effect of improving our favorable balance 
of trade. However, such an improve- 
ment will be slow in coming, and may 
not be fully felt until 5 years from now. 
In the meantime, our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit creates an urgent problem 
which must be solved now—not 5 years 
hence. The way to start, as the com- 
mittee has unanimously concluded, is for 
the administration “to take vigorous and 
immediate steps to obtain fair conces- 
sions from the countries of Western 
Europe.” 

Mr. President, the new Geneva agree- 
ments will have to be carefully studied 
before the effects can be fully appraised. 

However, a preliminary examination 
reinforces my belief that before broad 
new trade powers are granted to the 
President the administration should im- 
mediately call the major industrial 
nations into conference, for discussions 
of a fairer sharing of the free world’s 
burdens, and that in such a conference 
the nations of Western Europe should 
be pressed to grant unilateral reductions 
in their trade barriers. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
note in the Wall Street Journal for to- 
day some comments published under the 
headline “U.S. Firms Weigh Impact.” 
The article refers to the impact of the 
international tariff adjustments con- 
cerning which I have just now been 
e I ask unanimous consent that 

article from the Wall Street Journal 
ma printed at this point in the RECORD 
in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. FirnmMs WEIGH IMPACT 

The reactions of U.S. companies to the 
international tariff adjustments disclosed 
yesterday took several tacks. But most com- 
panies in fields where details of the tariff 
cuts could quickly be appraised figured the 
agreement would have little impact on them. 

Other companies withheld comment until 
they could study the exact changes agreed 
to by the United States and 31 other nations. 

Among concerns seeing little impact, some 
companies noted that while most of the 
affected tariffs were lowered, some duties were 

_raised, Other concerns said many of the 
outs were far too shallow to let their prod- 
; ucts compete effectively abroad. Reductions 
made in U.S. levies were generally considered 
so slight that they would not greatly alter 
the domestic sales pattern, although some 
companies cautioned that further reductions 
in U.S. barriers could hurt them. 
IMPORTANCE PLAYED DOWN 
One major industry affected, the automo- 
bile business, tended to play down the im- 
portance of the agreements. “Tariff cuts in 
themselves aren’t going to mean a great deal 
to a U.S. carmaker,” says a spokesman for 
Ford Motor Co.’s International Division. The 
cuts mean reductions of up to $200 in the 
price of an American car in the Common 
Market nations, and even more in the United 
Kingdom. But these cuts are so slight a 
percentage of the cost of the car that most 
makers don’t expect to add many sales. To 
illustrate: In France, an American. compact 
such as Ford Motor Co.’s Comet sells for 
eyed a typical French small car costs about 
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And in some nations the cost of a U.S. au- 
tomobile will rise because of the tariff agree- 
ment. In Germany, for example, a Comet 
sells for $3,859 against $1,100 for a German- 
made small car. But in Germany the current 
duty on a U.S. compact is less than the new 
rate of 22 percent, so the car’s price will 
rise as the levy goes up. Added to this is 
the fact that Europe hasn’t been much of 
a market for U.S.-built cars for a long time; 
in 1960, only $31 million of autos were 
shipped to Common Market nations, and 
shipments in the first 9 months of 1961 were 
17.3 percent below the 1960 pace. 


DON’T SEE INCREASED FOREIGN SALES 


Officials of U.S. automakers say they don’t 
expect the cut in U.S. duties to boost sales 
of foreign makes in the United States, “al- 
though it won't hurt them any,” says a Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. executive. “The foreign 
car buyer wants a foreign car, and a 830 
cut isn’t going to win many converts who 
don’t want one anyhow,” adds another auto 
industry official. 

Drug makers generally see little signifi- 
cance in the agreement. “It will have prac- 
tically no impact on us,” says an official of 
Merck & Co.'s international division. And 
the chemical industry concurs: The cut in 
the tariffs on polyvinyl acetate are “academ- 
ic,” says Air Reduction Co. That product is 
widely used in adhesives and paints. 

Some companies were more enthusiastic. 
The changes “help us in every respect,” says 
Edward Gilbert, president of E. L. Bruce Co., 
a maker of hardwood flooring. A cut in Ca- 
nadian import levies will “open new markets” 
for oak in Canada while the cuts in U.S. 
import duties will help our company “be- 
cause we try to buy birch veneer.” 

US. distillers generally feel the cut in U.S. 
tariffs on Scotch whisky won't affect sales of 
domestic liquors because the reduction 
amounts to less than 5 cents a fifth. But the 
distillers attacked the change: “We object 
to the direction the tariff changes are tak- 
ing, not the amount,” one industry official 
states. 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK FOR 
PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at this 
time the outlook for the President’s 
legislative program appears, at best, to 
be problematical. 

Earlier this week, I was privileged to 
review recommendations in major fields. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
excerpts from my observations printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WILEY SEES PRESIDENT'S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

IN TROUBLE 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, today evaluated the President's 
legislative program as in trouble in Con- 
gress. 

“The outlook for the President’s legislative 
program appears at best to be problematical 
at this time,” said Senator Wizey, senior 
Republican of the Senate. 

“Despite on-the-surface impressions that 
all is rosy, the facts of legislative life show 
that many of the President's major recom- 
mendations may, instead, be in deep trouble. 

“Let me cite some examples: 

“l. On taxes: The President's recom- 
mendation—despite hearings initiated last 
year—have bogged down in the Ways and 
Means Committee. Now, it is doubtful that 
the recommendations will come out of com- 
mittee in recognizable form; in fact, some 
say these may be scrap) This, then, 
would leave legislative time only for con- 
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gressional consideration of outstandingly 
crucial needs for revision and reform of our 
tax laws. 

“2. On reciprocal trade: There is consider- 
able doubt that the President will get what 
he recommended to Congress. Realistically, 
the Legislature will—or should—write in 
adequate safeguards to protect domestic 
economy. Recognizing that trade must be a 
two-way street, we must, nevertheless, be 
careful not to sacrifice essential U.S. enter- 
prises upon the altar of international trade. 

“3. On the farm front: There is wide- 
spread skepticism that the President’s rec- 
ommendation—particularly in dairying— 
will ever get out of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Why? Because so far there is a lack of 
evidence to convince enough legislators that 
the program (a) would provide an equitable 
solution for problems in agriculture, or (b) 
that it would be acceptable to farmers. 
In the light of the situation, Congress has 
the alternative—in fact, the responsibility— 
of creating its own dairy farm program. 

“4. On medical care for aging folks: The 
proposed transfer of the medicare program 
to social security has moved at a snail's 
pace. Why? Until now, the administration 
and supporters have failed to stimulate sup- 
port by demonstrating how and why the pro- 
gram—by a changeover—would better serve 
the older people—and would be equitably 
financed. 

“5. Space: The administration’s recom- 
mendations on space—as things look now— 
may also undergo considerable surgery—at 
least in the Senate Space Committee. Al- 
though it is yet not possible to predict the 
final version of the measure, the committee 
appears to be of a mind to look analytically 
and critically—though judiciously—at the 
recommendations of the administration. 

“Traditionally, there is a political habit 
of blaming the opposing political party when 
an administration’s program gets into 
trouble. In this case, however, this simply 
is not justifiable. Why? For the following 
reasons: 

“1. The administration has a 263-to-174 
majority in the House of Representatives; 
and a 64-to-36 majority in the Senate. 

“2. The Republican vote—even though a 
minority—often splits over the whole range 
of liberal to conservative. 

“3. The oft-alleged collusion between Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats is far 
more fiction than fact. 

“The conclusion, then, is that the Presi- 
dent's recommendations either have missed 
the mark, or there have been inadequate, 
or ineffective, efforts to accrue support for 


such a legislative program,” Senator WILEY 
said, 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the American agricultural 
system has long been the most produc- 
tive in the world. The agricultural 
abundance we enjoy is attributable, in 
no small measure, to migratory farm- 
workers and their families who, year in 
and year out, help to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest our crops. Yet despite the essen- 
tial nature of the tasks they perform, 
they themselves live and work under con- 
ditions characterized by poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease. 

Over the years there have been a few 
religious, charitable, and social organi- 
zations which, together with interested 
individuals, have made commendable 
efforts to bring to the attention of the 
public the problems of the migratory 
farmworker and his family. Among 
them is Father James L. Vizzard, director 
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of the Washington office of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Father Vizzard is the author of an 
informative article entitled “Badge of 
Infamy,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1962 issue of Country Beautiful. 

In discussing the economic and social 
status of the migratory farmworker, 
Father Vizzard points out that— 

In fact, no significant improvement of any 
kind can be expected until the American 
consumers express revulsion over the misery 
involved in getting food to our tables. 


Because Father Vizzard’s article is in- 
dicative of a growing national interest in, 
and concern for, our migratory farm- 
workers and their families, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article appear in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BADGE or INFAMY 
(By James L. Vizzard) 


Patterned fields stretching endlessly over 
former desert land; refrigerated trains racing 
across country with fresh, crisp cargoes; ice- 
berg letture mounded high in supermarket 
bins—these are hardy symbols of an Ameri- 
can abundance. 

They are also elements of an American 
tragedy. 

The chain of events that brings color, 
taste, and variety to our tables includes one 
harsh link forged with human misery. De- 
spite the mechanization and superefficiency 
used to produce our fruits and vegetables, 
there are still agricultural jobs that can be 
done only by human hands. Those hands 
belong to the poorest of America’s poor— 
the migrant farmworkers. 

Most of us know little of this migrant. 
We might remember a few dark impressions 
or disturbing episodes from John Stein- 
beck’s “The Grapes of Wrath,” when, in the 
1930's, Dust-Bowl Oakies and Arkies flooded 
the fields and highways of California in a 
desperate search for jobs, any jobs, and a 
place to settle that would not blow away. 
But that was years ago, during days of de- 
pression, and there has been no new Stein- 
beck to tell us of the hoards of American 
citizens of the sixties who, each spring, hit 
the road in search of field jobs, or any jobs, 
pressed on by misery of a different kind— 
but of no lesser degree—then were the dust 
bowlers. 

Today, most of the migrants are from 
Texas and Florida, and almost all of them 
are members of two minority groups: the 
Negro and the Mexican-American. They 
leave their city and rural slums each year to 
seek something better than the 40 to 70 cents 
an hour that is offered in the fields at home 
(when work is available). 

Reliable statistics on migrants are hard 
to find. But, according to the best-informed 
estimates, each year a half-million migrant 
laborers, with wives and children swelling 
their numbers to a million or more, spread 
up the Atlantic seaboard or follow the sun 
and crops through the Midwest or move up 
the Pacific coast from lettuce to tomatoes 
to peaches. From 5 to 9 months a year they 
live in make-do housing—a few days or weeks 
here, a month or so there—on the fruit, vege- 
table, sugarbeet, and cotton farms that help 
feed and clothe the Nation. 

Actually, only a small percentage of Amer- 
ican farms depend on migrant laborers, and 
those mostly during the harvest season. Al- 
though many of these farms are small or 
medium sized, a relative handful of large 
corporation farms dominate in the use of 
migratory labor as they do in production. 
These are often multimillion-dollar enter- 
prises spread through several States, owned 
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by investors and run by business managers. 
They are a far cry from the traditional family 
farm whose mantle of dignity and respecta- 
bility they try to wrap around themselves. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg cites 
migrant farmworkers as the most under- 
privileged economic group in the Nation. 
His predecessor, James Mitchell, called the 
migrant’s plight “the shame of America”; 
and Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San An- 
tonio characterized it as America's badge of 
infamy.” This writer, in testimony before 
congressional committees, has charged that 
the system is “a substitute for slavery.” A 
fruitgrower, referring to the supplementary 
Mexican farmworker importation program, 
even commented: “We used to own slaves; 
now we rent them from the Government.” 

Harsh these, and bitterly resented 
by most farm employers who believe they 
are falsely and unfairly held responsible for 
conditions not of their own making. These 
employers grant that the migrants’ living 
and working conditions are not ideal, but 
they insist that the conditions are better 
than most critics are willing to admit. 
Moreover, they assert that while farm in- 
come has been deciining for years, farm 
wages have been moving consistently up. 
Instead of condemnation, they feel they 
deserve praise for performing an important 
public service, for offering at least some 
kind of job and income to people who other- 
wise would be “unemployables” and per- 
petually on relief. 

Wages for migrant laborers range from 
the almost unimaginable low of 30 cents 
an hour in the Arkansas cottonfields to an 
occasional high in California, Oregon, and 
Washington of $1.50 an hour with the most 
common level averaging between 65 and 80 
cents in other parts of the country. At 
these rates, even long hours of continuous 
work will yield a meager income. But the 
very nature of this employment makes con- 
tinuous work impossible—literally. The 
crops and jobs are scattered over the coun- 
tryside; when one job is finished, the next 
field to be worked may be in the adjoining 
county or several hundred miles away. 

In 1959 migrant farmworkers averaged 
only 119 days of farmwork for an annual 
income of $710. Adding their pay for the 24 
days of off-farm work that they also aver- 
aged, their total annual income was about 
$910—in a year when our economy was 
otherwise booming. 

It is not surprising, then, that it is some- 
times necessary for the migratory children, 
as well as the women, to work in the fields 
beside the breadwinner of the family. Child 
labor was outlawed long ago in most other 
industries, but among migrant families the 
chil@’s wages are needed to supplement the 
father’s inadequate earnings. The future 
effect of this kind of life on these migratory 
children is easy to fortell. Living in hovels, 
clad in castoffs, underfed, subject to diseases 
and injuries at rates at least five times that 
of other children, regarded at best with 
suspicion and at worst with outright hostil- 
ity, they are confronted by social and eco- 
nomic prospects probably worse than those 
of their parents. 

But these details, however grim, do not 
reveal the whole story. Despite evident and 
urgent needs, the t farmworkers have 
been systematically excluded from almost 
every plece of protective and welfare legis- 
lation, both State and Federal, that has been 
passed during the past 30 years. They are 
expressly exempt from the minimum wage 
law and the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. Only a handful are covered by work- 
men’s compensation or social security. And, 
perhaps even more harmful, they are ex- 
cluded from legislation that protects and 
facilitates the right to organize into unions 
and bargain collectively with employers. 

The picture is completed by the most im- 
probable detail of all: Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of migrant workers—braceros—are 
brought from Mexico each year to compete 
directly in the labor market here that is al- 
ready characterized by mass unemployment 
and underemployment. When the wages 
and working: conditions offered by agricul- 
ture fail to attract enough United States 
workers, employers are not obliged, as in all 
other industries, to improve their offers. 
They simply call upon the U.S. Government 
to arrange for the importation of the neces- 
sary number of braceros. More poverty 
stricken than our own workers, the braceros 
welcome the opportunity to earn a few dol- 
lars, even if it means leaving their families 
for many months and working in a foreign 
land under conditions similar to indentured 
servitude. 

Despite this, the migratory Mexicans have 
it better than the migratory American citi- 
zens. The Mexicans come into this country 
under a signed contract that guarantees a 
minimum wage—50 cents an hour—and em- 
ployment for at least 75 percent of the work- 
ing days during the contract period. More- 
over, their food, housing, and transportation 
must satisfy minimum requirements estab- 
lished by a treaty between the United States 
and Mexico. Our own citizens have no such 
guarantees. 

Growers prefer braceros over U.S. citizens 
because the Mexicans can be transported and 
housed as gangs of single men without the 
encumbrances of wives and children. They 
are also docile; otherwise, they will be bun- 
dled off to the border and blacklisted from 
future U.S. employment. Their vast num- 
bers and ready availability also relieve the 
growers of the necessity of improving wages 
and working conditions to a level where they 
might successfully compete with other parts 
of our economy for competent American 
workers. 

The growers assert that Mexicans are 
needed because U.S. citizens usually decline 
to do stoop labor, This is a strange as- 
sertion, indeed, when a majority of the 
American citizens displaced by the 
are Mexican-Americans of similar origin. It 
is also strange in view of the fact that much 
of the work involves not back bending but 
arm stretching in the citrus, peach, apple, 
prune, and cherry orchards of the country. 

The employers also insist they are unable 
to improve wages and working conditions. 
They point out that they have no control 
over other costs of their operations, the price 
of credit, irrigation, machinery, fertilizer, 
seed, and other necessities. Neither, they 
say, can they affect the price received for 
their commodities, due to the law of supply 
and demand. 

For practical purposes, then, the grower 
considers the price of labor as the only cost 
that he can control, and the one that may 
spell the difference between profit and loss. 
He is unable to pay more, he feels, without 
running the risk of financially ruining him- 
self. Even at the present level of labor 
costs, he claims, it is difficult to continue 
operating. He may offer a look at his books 
that shows years when, because of natural 
disasters or depressed market conditions, he 
was confronted with bankruptcy. 

Everyone knows that farming is, in a 
sense, a gamble, particularly in perishable 
crops like fruit and vegetables. As with 
every high-stake risk, there is always the 
twist of luck that might pay off big. A 
bonanza awaits the grower who brings in a 
crop when his competitors are unable, or 
who beats them to an early, rich market by 
even a day. But the employers never ask 
the workers to share the risk, their wages to 
fiuctuate with the profits. And better wages 
or bonuses are not offered to the workers 
when the employers hit the jackpot. 

Moreover, the growers’ assertion that hat they 
are unable to control either the costs of 
production or the prices received is worthy 
of analysis. Many of the growers making 
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this claim are huge operators with enough 
leverage to secure the most favored prices 
on what they buy, whether it is machinery, 
credit, or supplies. Moreover, most smaller 
farmers have found that they can often 
achieve mutually what they are unable to 
achieve individually. And cooperatives that 
supply everything from oil to fertilizer cut 
costs by tens of millions of dollars annually 
for farmer-members. 

It is in the area of prices received, however, 
that growers have the greatest potential— 
but unused—power. They seem to be in a 
poor position to bargain with canneries, 
processors, and chainstores, or to withhold 
their products from the market to force 
prices up. (Crops that are highly perishable 
must often be marketed at any price before 
they decay. This, however, is not true of 
cotton and sugarbeets, crops that are among 
the heaviest users of migratory labor.) 

But the growers might well follow the 
example of the independent fishing boat 
operators who deal in a product at least as 
perishable as fruit and vegetables. When a 
fisherman docks with a load of cod or tuna, 
he is in a position similar, in many re- 
spects, to that of the individual fruit- 
grower. His catch is not going to keep fresh 
for more than a few hours. In such a sit- 
uation, it would appear that the fish canners 
and wholesalers have all the leverage. But, 
in fact, they have not—because the small 
fishing operators have their own bargaining 
organizations. Previously when a single 
fisherman threatened to withhold his catch, 
the canneries could afford to laugh at him. 
But when all fishermen joined and agreed 
to withhold their catches unless a reason- 
able price was offered, the canneries were 
willing to bargain. 

When a similar proposal is made to grow- 
ers, they voice two objections: (1) Farmers 
are too independent and competitive to get 
together in this way, and if they should do 
80, (2) a price that would allow a reasonable 
profit, as well as better wages, would bring 
about a consumer revolt. The growers con- 
tend that they would price themselves out 
of the market. 

The first objection sounds more petulant 
than realistic. In fact, growers of several 
important specialty crops have already or- 
ganized, at least to the degree of being able 
to protect their own interests. Nor has 
there been any consumer revolt at the new 
prices. The growers’ fear of such a revolt is 
based on two false assumptions: that a 
large increase in the consumer price would be 
necessary, and that the consumer is indif- 
ferent to injustice if it is the price of putting 
a product on the dinner table. 

If the growers passed along the burden 
of an increased wage to the consumers, how 
would it affect store prices? US. Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics show that a 10-cent- 
an-hour pay raise to migrant laborers would 
increase the cost of: 

Cotton only 50 cents a year for the aver- 
age family. 

Sugarbeets only one-tenth of a cent a 
pound. 

Tomatoes only one-tenth of a cent a can. 

Lettuce only one-tenth of a cent a head. 

The wages of migrant workers would have 
to be more than doubled before a price in- 
crease for these commodities would be 
perceptible to housewives. 

But suppose the growers’ worst fears were 
realized—and consumers’ prices were ele- 
vated enough to be noticeable. It is here 
that spokesmen for the fruit, vegetable, and 
cotton industries seem to underestimate the 
basic decency of the American housewife. 
They assume that she would balk at paying 
the extra penny or two required to assure 
a just return to all. 

As former Secretary of Labor Mitchell said, 
In this country, we do not choose to keep 
down our bills, including our food bills, at 
the cost of overworking and underpaying 
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human beings. We choose to pay the price 
necessary to support an adequate wage.” 

In testimony before congressional com- 
mittees, consumer groups have stated unani- 
mously that they would be willing to pay 
the extra cost—if any—that would be neces- 
sary to eliminate substandard labor condi- 
tions in American agriculture. 

But, perhaps, there is little hope that im- 
provements in the working and living con- 
ditions of migrant laborers will come from 
growers’ actions. Their tradition of indif- 
ference to any change may be too deeply 
ingrained. Hope for the future, then, prob- 
ably lies in action from two other sources: 
Government legislation and union organiza- 
tion. 

The first—and most important—thing 
reasonably expected of Government is the 
removal of legal discrimination. If there 
ever was any justification for excluding mi- 
grants from the minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and other health and welfare legislation, 
there seems to be none now. 

Of almost equal importance would be the 
termination of the bracero program. The 
wartime manpower shortage that justified 
the use of prisoners of war and alien work- 
men has been succeeded by unemployment 
and underemployment, most notably among 
the very U.S, citizens whose jobs are being 
preempted by the braceros. At a time when 
U.S. unemployment continues in the mil- 
lions and underemployment of rural people 
is estimated as the equivalent of 1,400,000 
fully unemployed workers, it is unreasonable 
to continue importing hundreds of thous- 
ands of additional workers. S 

Even should Government do all it can, 
there still remains the necessity for farm- 
workers to gain some control over their own 
wages and working conditions. This is pos- 
sible, of course, only if they form strong, 
responsible unions. Like all other groups 
with common interests and needs, farm- 
workers possess the natural right of associa- 
tion. Up to now, however, protection of that 
right has been denied them by law—and 
every effort to exercise it has been effectively 
opposed by the growers. 

Even without present legal discrimination 
and employer opposition, the job of organiz- 
ing the migrant laborers presents extraordi- 
nary difficulties. Constantly on the move 
over the vast reaches of rural America, 
docile and disorganized through years of 
poverty and hopelessness, discouraged by the 
abject failure of previous feeble attempts at 
organizing, sometimes with the additional 
burden of racial discrimination, migrant 
farmworkers are incapable of organizing 
without outside help. 

In fact, no significant Improvement of any 
kind can be expected until the American 
consumers express revulsion over the misery 
involved in getting food to our tables. Only 
then will Congress and the State legislatures, 
and the frult, vegetable, and cotton indus- 
tries, restore dignity and establish justice in 
one of the traditionally most honorable— 
and surely the most necessary of life's oc- 
cupations—farm labor. 


THE B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
those of us who have long advocated and 
argued for an expanded B-70 program 
as a primary element of our defense sys- 
tem believe that this Nation has no 
alternative but to remain the world’s 
undisputed leader in the development of 
manned aircraft. However, from press 
reports of the President’s latest news 
conference it would seem that this ad- 
ministration does not agree with this 
view. In fact, Mr. Kennedy spoke out 
against any expansion at all in the B-70 
program. 
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Now, Mr. President, I find this a 
strange attitude on the part of the 
President of the United States. I find 
it particularly strange in light of the 
strong support he gave to the B-70 pro- 
gram while campaigning for the office he 
now holds. 

For example, in a speech on November 
2, 1960, at the Horton Plaza in San Diego, 
Calif., Mr. Kennedy said: 

This year, as the result of the efforts of 
Senator ENGLE and others, the Congress of 
the United States appropriated $300 million 
for the B-70’s, I endorse wholeheartedly the 
B-70 manned aircraft. 


Then, in a speech at Wichita Falls, 
Tex., on November 3, 1960, Mr. Kennedy 
told his audience: 

We have been trying for 2 years to get the 
B-70 in California $300 million the Congress 
appropriated. 


About the same time, Mr. President, 
the Democratic candidate for President 
issued a special statement—this was on 
November 2, 1960—in which he vigor- 
ously criticized the Republican Eisen- 
hower administration for holding up 
funds appropriated by Congress for the 
B-70 program. Here is what he said: 

Back in 1959, in the appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1960, the Democratic Congress voted 
$345 million for development of the B-70. 
The administration impounded from that ap- 
propriation $195 million, and allowed the 
Air Force to spend only $150 million. 


Now, Mr. President, in light of these 
statements by President Kennedy in the 
recent past, I feel we are entitled to ask 
what changed his mind about the ad- 
visability of expanding the B-70 pro- 
gram. I believe we also are entitled to 
ask whether the present administration 
expects to impound funds approved by 
the Congress for this purpose. If such 
action was deplorable when practiced by 
the Republican administration, why is it 
any different when the Kennedy admin- 
istration does it? President Kennedy 
criticized the Republicans for—as he put 
it—“doing less than Congress has stipu- 
lated in building the Nation’s defense.” 

Is he now going to do “less than Con- 
gress stipulates in building the Nation’s 
defense”? I believe we have the right— 
and the duty—to ask this question. 

Are we now, through the thwarting of 
congressional action by the administra- 
tion, to be left without a manned bomber 
on the drawing boards? Are we going to 
live through another sputnik experience? 
Are we going to wait until a Russian 
mach 3 airplane crosses the Atlantic in 
2 hours before this administration wakes 
up to the fact that we must lead in 
manned aircraft as well as in space? 


FISCAL PLIGHT OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
an article appearing in the February 26, 
1962, issue of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. It was written by Mr. John Allen 
May, its European economic correspond- 
ent. The article reports on the fiscal 
plight of Great Britain. 

The British have been making a 
shambles out of their national economy 
for several years, as this article demon- 
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strates. But, Mr. President, look at the 
programs that are bringing about the 
economic destruction of the individual 
Briton by taxation that would take away 
any person’s incentive to get ahead—the 
loss in running the and, I might 
add, the other utility systems not enu- 
merated here; the loss in the agriculture 
support program; the high cost of the 
national health program; the high cost 
of the new national hospital program; 
the cost of housing and educational 
programs. The cost of all of these pro- 
grams is going up every year and so are 
taxes. 

These national programs are destroy- 
ing the economic structure of Britain, 
Mr. President. The British have been 
practicing these socialistic ventures for 
several years and found the cost far in 
excess of what was contemplated. They 
are forcing taxes higher and higher each 
year. 

Just look at these ruinous programs, 
Mr, President. Does it surprise you that 
we have become involved in every one of 
them except running the railroads? 
One would think that we would have 
enough commonsense to pass up proven 
failures. But it seems the British start 
some socialistic venture and get into 
trouble with it and in a few years later 
we come along and mimic them. It 
would seem that if we have to mimic 
something, we could at least pick some 
proven success—not proven failures. 

Our own system has proven to be the 
most successful the world has ever 
known so why do we have to experiment 
in things that will destroy it? 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax TANTALIZER TEASES BRITONS 
(By John Allan May) 

Lonpon,—Is there no way ever to get 
taxes down? 

The question that tantalizes almost every 
taxpayer in the world preoccupies the Brit- 
ish today perhaps as never before. 

Many Britons got quite a shock at the 
weekend. They were told that their local 
taxes—the rates that are charged on prop- 
erty valuations and paid by all householders 
whether owners or tenants—were about to 
take off to new heights. 

They learned also that property tax paid 
on top of this by owner-occupiers also is 
quite likely to go up with a bump. 

A LLOYD FAILURE? 

And they heard that Selwyn Lloyd, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is about to admit 
his failure to fulfill the pledge to keep the 
inevitable increase in Central Government 
expenditures down in the current year to 
but 2% percent. 

If the April budget is to be balanced, na- 
tional taxes may have to be increased again, 
(There was a special “little budget” only 3 
months after last April’s which increased a 
wide range of taxes.) 

Many a suburban Briton is paying 40 per- 
cent or more of his income in taxes now. 
On average, even Government spending 
equals 37 percent of gross national product. 

At £2,000 a family may pay £400 in income 
tax, £70 in local taxes, £30 in property tax 
and an incalculable amount in purchase 
tax. (Tax on the purchase of a small me- 
dium-price car may be £350 or more.) 
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PROBLEM APPARENT 


The Government’s main problem is that 
the cost of improving on the rules of free 
enterprise is increasingly astronomical. 

The railways are losing money at the rate 
of £150 million a year. 

Agricultural support, making good to 
farmers the income they lose by selling at 

market prices, has a minimum 
these years of £350 million. This past year 
support has cost £78 million more than ex- 
pected. 

The national health service costs about 
£500 million a year, the new hospital pro- 
gram calls for a further £500 million and 
grants of local authorities for housing and 
education another £560 million. Then there 
are higher salaries to be paid this year to 
teachers in state schools and a new roads 
program to be carried through and, if pos- 
sible, expanded. 

NEW VALUATIONS DUE 


Some of the schools and roads expendi- 
ture come out of local “rates.” Down my 
way the rates are being put up 2s.8d. in the 
pound (13 percent). This takes them over 
100 percent, so that one pays more than 
one’s property is valued at (which fortu- 
nately is a mythical figure based on the 
rents of long ago). 

In a week or so, a new system of valuation 
closer to actual modern fact is to be pro- 
pounded, This will reduce the percentage 
but increase the tax still further. 

The new valuation could be used also to 
raise the Schedule A property tax. 

ONE ANSWER APPARENT 


While there is a school of thought among 
economists that teaches that taxes simply 
must be reduced if economic growth is to 
be generated, here in Britain (or elsewhere) 
not many taxpayers can see that happening 
in practice. 

How, they ask, can taxes ever be reduced? 

One answer of course might be: They 
could if individuals were willing to pay more 
out of their own pockets for welfare. But 
are they? 

Another answer might be: Taxes could go 
down if output surged up (for the cost of 
government would then be a smaller propor- 
tion of the nation’s wealth). 

But—and this is the big question—which 
does come first, the goose or the golden egg? 


SECRECY IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for July 1959, 
written by Clark R. Mollenhoff, entitled 
“Secrecy in Washington,” be printed in 
the body of the Recor at this point. I 
urgently ask my colleagues to read it, be- 
cause it bears on the President’s use of 
executive privilege. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRECY IN WASHINGTON 
(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 

Five years ago a precedent was established 
that constitutes one of the greatest threats 
to freedom of the press in our time. This 
precedent has created an atmosphere in 
which influence peddling can flourish, in 
which errors or crimes by government offi- 
cials can be concealed. It weakens the power 
of Congress to investigate how our Govern- 
ment agencies operate and to inform us of 
these operations. 

The executive privilege doctrine as pro- 
claimed by the Eisenhower administration 
is simply this: Oficials of the executive 
branch of the Government can refuse to 
produce government records or testify be- 
fore a congressional committee if they be- 
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lieve the information sought is confidential 
executive business. 

President Eisenhower has said that execu- 
tive privilege could never be used to cover 
up crimes or mismanagement in government., 
It was only to allow persons in the execu- 
tive branch to consult with each other in a 
frank manner and not have to worry about 
their views being put on the record of a 
congressional committee, the President said 
naively. As he explained it, the executive 
privilege seemed innocent enough. But, in 
practice, officials of his administration have 
used this blanket of secrecy to cover up 
crimes, ment, imprudence, con- 
flicts of interests, and a wide variety of em- 
barrassing activities. 

The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA), for example, has used Executive 
privilege to conceal corruption and misman- 
agement in the spending of foreign aid. In 
the case of Laos and a half-dozen other 
countries, the ICA claimed executive privi- 
lege in refusing to give the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) auditors copies of evalua- 
tion reports and internal communications in 
the agency. 

The waste in Laos ran into the millions, 
and the corruption included admitted pay- 
offs. Until the House government opera- 
tions subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive Porter Harpy, of Virginia, subpenaed 
the records of two private business firms, the 
ICA used executive privilege to conceal the 
fact that subordinates had warned against 
the possibility of fraud, profiteering, and 
mismanagement if top ICA officials in Laos 
insisted on signing certain contracts. 

Several congressional committees have 
condemned the doctrine of executive privi- 
lege as having no foundation in law, and the 
Moss subcommittee on government informa- 
tion policy has repeatedly asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice for legal justification for 
this doctrine of secrecy. 

Attorney General William P, Rogers has 
cited no law and no court cases to support 
this doctrine, but has claimed that an “in- 
herent power” gives the executive branch 
this right. Instead of modifying executive 
privilege, Rogers has sought to expand it. 
In March 1958 he told a Senate judiciary 
subcommittee that executive privilege could 
also be claimed by the so-called independent 
regulatory agencies: the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Securities Exchange Commission, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. These regulatory 
agencies were set up as arms of Congress, 
and to many Members of Congress it was 
inconceivable that such agencies were not 
subeak to a full scrutiny by Congress at any 

e. 

Administrations have always tried to 
avoid making embarrassing admissions 
before committees of Congress, but for the 
most part it has been a matter of dodging 
congressional investigators. In the past 
there has been no serious claim of a right 
to refuse to testify or produce records. 

It was on May 17, 1954, that the doctrine 
of executive privilege was dramatically 
broadened. This took place during the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, and it was justi- 
fied on the premise that it was a blow at 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. President Eisen- 
hower, in a letter to Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, approved the idea of 
having Army counsel John Adams refuse 
to testify on some conversations with 
William P. Rogers, then the Deputy Attorney 
General, and with Sherman Adams, the 
President's chief assistant. 

The President took this stand “because 
it is essential to efficient and effective 
administration that employees of the execu- 
tive branch be in a position to be com- 
pletely candid in advising with each other 
on official matters. and because it is not in 
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the public interest that any of thelr con- 
versations and communications, or any doc- 
uments or reproductions, concerning such 
advice be disclosed.” 

That was an emotion-charged era with 
little cool thinking on either side. The 
President’s position was accepted for what 
he said it was: a new statement on the con- 
stitutional separation of powers between the 
three branches of government. It was popu- 
lar to oppose McCarthy and support the 
Eisenhower administration on all points. 
It was easier merely to follow the adminis- 
tration line than it was to study the problem 
and see where it would lead. 

By the end of 1958, the curtains of execu- 
tive secrecy were closing around more than 
20 agencies of Government. Rogers, now 
Attorney General, did not claim that de- 
fense secrets were involved. There were 
specific laws that covered defense secrets, 
which have to be protected in the national 
interest, and no responsible group contested 
the right to reasonable security in the de- 
Tense and diplomatic areas. Rogers was as- 
serting an arbitrary right of Government 
officials to refuse to testify or produce rec- 
ords dealing with nondefense matters—how 
‘the Dixon-Yates contract was let, what con- 
versatlons Sherman Adams had with the 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission and other regulatory agencies, 
and questionable settlements of a wide 
variety of Government contract matters. 

The Teapot Dome scandals of the Harding 
administration could have been covered up 
if Government officials had then applied 
even the mildest form of executive privilege 
as laid down by President Eisenhower in his 
letter of May 17, 1954. Under the executive 
privilege theory Secretary of Navy Edwin 
Denby and Secretary of Interior Albert B. 
Fall could have refused to give testimony 
or produce records on events leading up to 
the leasing of the Teapot Dome oil reserves. 
Fall's crimes might never have been un- 
covered. 

The tax scandals of the Truman adminis- 
tration could have been concealed by a 
claim that all papers except final decisions 
were confidential executive communications. 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath could 
have maintained that his conversations with 
T. Lamar Caudle, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the tax division, were 
confidential executive business. Caudle and 
White House Aid Mathew Connelly could 
have contended that their communications 
were confidential executive business, In- 
stead, those communications were actually 
used as the basis of the criminal charges on 
which Caudle and Connelly were convicted. 

The ducking and evasion of the Truman 
administration naturally enraged Republi- 
cans, But President Truman made no as- 
sertion of a constitutional right under which 
all officials in the executive branch could 
claim executive privilege. He issued an Ex- 
ecutive order placing certain personnel files 
under a secrecy blanket, and on some occa- 
sions he had files delivered to the White 
House to his personal custody so that they 
could not be subpenaed. 

Senator Homer Ferguson, Republican, of 
Michigan, was chairman of a committee that 
investigated the Truman administration at 
that time. Ironically, his chief counsel was 
William Rogers. persistent and 
hard-hitting inquiries had the Truman ad- 
ministration so frantic in 1948 and 1949 
that the Justice Department a a 
memorandum of the occasions when earlier 
Presidents had withheld information from 
Congress. 

This memorandum defended the theory of 
executive privilege and cited a scattering of 
cases in which various Chief Executives back 
to George Washington had withheld infor- 
mation from Congress. Actually, Washing- 
ton only temporarily withheld some papers 
in a military matter and then produced 
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everything. Andrew Jackson had withheld 
arbitrarily some records dealing with scan- 
dals in the sale of Indian lands, which Con- 
gress should have been allowed to see. 

The memorandum on executive privilege 
was examined by the Truman administration 
and was found to be unsupported in law or 
by court cases. Most of the precedents were 
not historically accurate, and many had 
little application to the congressional efforts 
to obtain information of nondefense agen- 
cies. It was discarded as of no value. Yet 
that discarded memorandum of law—his- 
torically inaccurate and legally unsound— 
was dredged out of the Justice Department 
files by Attormey General Herbert Brownell 
in 1954 and was attached to President Eisen- 
hower’s May 17, 1954, letter in support of 
the enlarged doctrine of executive privilege. 
It seems curious that a practice which was 
condemned by Republicans in the Truman 
administration should be revived, broadened, 
and sanctioned for Eisenhower. 

Republican officials were quick to recognize 
what a convenient umbrella of secrecy was 
provided by President Eisenhower's letter. 
Sherman Adams, chief assistant at the White 
House, was one of the first to clothe himself 
with almost total immunity from the power 
of congressional investigations. He refused 
to testify before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee that was investigating the contro- 
versial Dixon-Yates power contract. Instead 
he submitted brief and vague letters about 
his activities to the congressional investi- 
gators and declared that of course he acted 
for President Eisenhower in all of his con- 
tracts with Federal agencies and his commu- 
nications were confidential executive busi- 
ness, 

The full use that would be made of execu- 
tive privilege became clear in the investi- 
gations of the Dixon-Yates contract, when 
Rowland Hughes, the former Budget direc- 
tor, refused to allow certain witnesses to be 
questioned and certain papers to be produced 
on the ground that papers and conversations 
involved in the formulating of policy were 
confidential. 

Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, and Senator WILLIAM LANGER, Re- 
publican, of North Dakota, were furious. 
They pointed out that President Eisenhower, 
in August 1954, had ordered that all facts in 
the Dixon-Yates contract be made public. 

“I have checked on this matter, and I am 
authorized by the President to state that 
his general instructions stand,” Hughes said 
in reply. 

Hughes, the White House, and Atomic 
Energy Commission had plenty to cover up 
in the Dixon-Yates investigation. Although 
they had been told to make public a complete 
chronology of events leading up to the con- 
tract, they eliminated the name of Adolphe 
Wenzell from the reports on the discussions 
and meetings that set the stage for the multi- 
million-dollar contract with the Dixon-Yates 
power group. 

The First Boston Corp., a New York bank- 
ing house, was serving as financial agent for 
the Dixon-Yates power group in its negotia- 
tions with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Wenzell, an 
officer and director of the First Boston Corp., 
was also a consultant to the Bureau of the 
Budget on financing dealing with the Dixon- 
Yates contract. Wenzell was therefore in a 
conflict-of-interest role. 

“Hughes deliberately attempted to con- 
ceal Wenzell’s name and activity from pub- 
lic view,“ the report of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee stated. 

It was pointed out that Hughes declined to 
testify on his conversations with Sherman 
Adams and others in the White House on the 
Dixon-Yates contract. He claimed execu- 
tive privilege. Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, also 
declined to give testimony on his communi- 
cations with Sherman Adams and President 
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Eisenhower on grounds that the executive 
privilege covered all of these communications. 

Subsequent developments showed that 
President Eisenhower had not been given full 
information on how his subordinates were 
running the Government. Ten months after 
the President had ordered a full public 
disclosure of the events leading up to the 
contract, he was still ignorant of the conflict- 
of-interest role Wenzell played in the nego- 
tiations. At a press conference on June 28, 
1955, the President stated that his advisers 
had informed him that Wenzell “was not 
called in or asked a single thing about the 
Dixon-Yates contract.” The President in- 
sisted that Wenzell was only a technical 
adviser on some matters dealing with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and nothing else. 

As the facts about the Wenzell role came 
to light a year too late, President Eisenhower 
saved face in about the only way possible 
at that stage. He canceled the Dixon-Yates 
contract, and the Comptroller General made 
a finding that a conflict of interest existed. 

The investigation of the East-West trade 
and revision of the list of strategic materials 
barred from sale to Iron Curtain countries 
revealed a similar story. Again executive 
privilege was used to hide the disputes that 
had taken place within the Goverment on 
the revision of the strategic materials list. 

Over the objections of the Defense De- 
partment, the Joint Operating Committee 
(JOC)—an interdepartmental committee of 
the U.S. Government—changed the strategic 
materials list to permit shipment to Iron 
Curtain countries of copper, aluminum, pre- 
cision boring machines, and horizontal bor- 
ing, drilling, and milling machines. 

Information came to the Senate perma- 
nent investigating subcommittee indicating 
that revision made the so-called strategic 
materials list a complete farce. Simple jig 
boring machines were retained on the list as 
being prohibited from shipment to a poten- 
tial enemy. Yet the revised list allowed the 
shipment of more modern precision boring 
machines of much higher strategic value. 
There were many similar contradictions. 

The subcommittee’s requests for informa- 
tion ran into a stone wall of opposition from 
the executive agencies involved: the State 
Department, Defense Department, Com- 
merce Department, and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. There was no claim 
that defense secrets were involved. The 
executive branch merely took the arbitrary 
stand that it could withhold records or testi- 
mony. All the executive agencies joined to- 
gether in directing employees not to answer 
questions or produce documents for congres- 
sional investigators in connection with the 
probe of East-West trade and the strategic 
materials list revision. 

Their attitude was best demonstrated in a 
letter from Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks to Commerce Department employees. 
He wrote: “You are instructed not to testify 
either in public or executive closed session 
with respect to any advice, recommendations, 
discussions, and communications within the 
executive branch respecting any course of 
action in regard to East-West trade controls 
or as to any information regarding inter- 
national negotiations with the countries co- 
operating in East-West trade controls.” 

The departments tried to give some color 
of law to the claim by citing three Federal 
court cases, but the Senate subcommittee 
declared that none of the cases cited involved 
the right to withhold Information from con- 
gressional committees. Some of the infor- 
mation they sought was obtained over the 
following months from foreign countries, 
where revised lists of strategic materials were 
openly published. 

The arrogant withholding of information 
from Congress and the press by the Federal 
executive and independent agencies resulted 
in establishment of a special Government 
Operations Subcommittee to study informa- 
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tion policies. On June 9, 1955, Representative 
Wirit1am L. Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois, 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Subcommittee, named Representative JOHN 
Moss, Democrat, of California, to head the 
new Government Operations Subcommittee. 

Establishment of the Moss subcommittee 
started the first systematic study of just how 
far the executive privilege had gone in cover- 
ing up the activities of the executive 
agencies. The subcommittee also engaged 
in a thorough study of the court decisions 
and the law. 

In a report dated May 3, 1956, the Moss 
subcommittee stated that already more than 
20 agencies had made the claim of executive 
privilege to withhold information from Con- 
gress. “The claim has never been upheld by 
the courts,” Representative Dawson said. 
“It has been a mere Executive ipse dixit” 
(say-£0). 

“Refusals by the President and heads of 
departments to furnish information to the 
Congress are not constitutional law,” the 
subcommittee reported. “They represent a 
mere naked claim o° privilege. There is no 
inherent right on the part of heads of de- 
partments or other Federal agencies to with- 
hold information from the judiciary.” 

Following publication of this Moss sub- 
committee report, in the summer of 1956, the 
Justice Department tried to hide behind 
executive privilege in an investigation of a 
settlement made of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph (A.T. & T.) antitrust suit. 
This time Representative EMANUEL CELLER's 
antimonopoly subcommittee was doing the 
investigating. Chief cou sel Herbert Maletz 
was instructed by CELLER to obtain the 
Justice Department files to determine the 
facts leading up to the settlement of the 
AT. & T. antitrust suit. 

The suit had been initiated in 1949 for the 
purpose of forcing a divorcement of A.T. & T. 
and its subsidiary, Western Electric. The 
separation was urged to break the near 
monopoly that Western Electric had in the 
production of telephone equipment. 

The suit had been hailed by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell as a great victory 
for the Government, but he and Deputy 
Attorney General William P. Rogers claimed 
executive privilege and refused to make the 
files available. They tried to cover up the 
fact that the settlement allowing A.T. & T. 
to continue the ties with Western Electric 
was made over the cpposition of staff mem- 
bers in the Justice Department. 

Although Herbert Maletz was blocked from 
examining the files of the Justice Depart- 
ment, he managed to obtain much of the 
information he sought from the files of 
A.T. & T. and from some records in the De- 
fense Department. This outside probe 
showed some interesting things that Justice 
De t secrecy had hidden. It showed 
that a high official of the A.T. & T. had 
written a letter which Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson sent to the Justice De- 
partment urging settlement of the antitrust 
suit on terms favorable to A.T., & T. The 
investigation also revealed the conversations 
between Attorney General Brownell and a 
lawyer for A.T. & T. that paved the way 
to settlement. 

Because executive privilege blocked the 
Celler subcommittee from questioning Jus- 
tice Department employees, it was n 
to subpena a former official of the Justice 
Department to establish that Brownell’s set- 
tlement was actually opposed by the working 
staff in the Antitrust Division. 

At a press conference in September 1956, 
President Eisenhower was asked if execu- 
tive privilege meant that “all employees of 
the Federal Government, at their own dis- 
cretion, can determine whether they will 
testify or will not testify before congres- 
sional committees even where there is no 
security problem involved.” 

The President avoided answering and 
turned the problem over to White House 
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legal counsel Gerald Morgan. Morgan’s let- 
ter to me dated October 26, 1956, stated 
that Eisenhower's May 17, 1954, letter was 
a blanket instruction for “all employees in 
the executive department” not to give testi- 
mony or produce documents on advice or 
communications within the executive de- 
partment. 

It was an amazing answer, particularly 
from Morgan, a former assistant legislative 
counsel to the House of Representatives, who 
had written forceful articles in the past in 
support of the power of Congress to compel 
testimony and production of records. 

With such encouragement at the top it 
was inevitable that the policy of secrecy 
would spread. In August 1957, the newly 
created House Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee hired Bernard Schwartz, a young 
law professor from New York, as counsel in 
an investigation of the various regulatory 
agencies. The committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Morcan Movrorn, Democrat, of 
Missouri, had been established “to go into 
the administration of the laws (creating the 
regulatory agencies) and see whether or not 
the laws * * * were being carried out or 
whether they were being repealed or re- 
vamped by those who administer them.” 

Schwartz, an expert in the field of admin- 
istrative law, sought the files of the various 
regulatory agencies and in speeches and let- 
ters made it clear he intended to dig deeply 
into any evidence of frauds or improper 
activities. The chairmen of the various 
regulatory agencies met at the University 
Club in Washington in late September to 
discuss ways of blocking the young lawyer 
and the pesky Oversight Committee. 

Schwartz was allowed to examine the pub- 
lic files, but his efforts to obtain files of 
correspondence with the White House and 
with other agencies ran into the claim of 
executive privilege. Even in the first 
months, Schwartz became aware that Sher- 
man Adams had been extremely active in 
reaching various regulatory agencies. He 
was also aware that others on the White 
House staff had made similar contacts with 
the so-called independent regulatory agen- 
cies. 

Although Schwartz was successful in get- 
ting some half promises from the regulatory 
agencies to cooperate, they engaged in a 
foot-dragging operation. Richard A. Mack, 
a member of the FCC, wouldn’t show in- 
vestigators many of his records, including 
the office diary that provided links later for 
his indictment on charges of having con- 
spired to violate the Federal law. The lack 
of cooperation by Commissioner Mack was 
matched by the resistance in the CAB, where 
Schwartz was trying to pin down evidence 
of contacts by Sherman Adams. 

In January 1958 Schwartz insisted that 
the members of the Legislative Oversight 
Committee get tough and demand full co- 
operation in the production of records. 
Some members of the investigating com- 
mittee did not want to force the issue. Sev- 
eral of the Republicans came out flatly in 
support of the Eisenhower administration's 
obstructionist tactics. Schwartz was irri- 
table when he did not receive support from 
the committee. Tempers flared after he 
leaked a staff memorandum on improper ac- 
tivities in the FCC, and the young counsel 
was fired. Chairman Movutpgr, who had 
supported Schwartz, resigned in protest over 
his 


firing. 

It took the Adams-Goldfine case to drama- 
tize the full evil of secret government. The 
problems of Adams were a direct result of 
the failure of the White House to recognize 
the dangers involved. It is not necessary to 
read evil intent into the origin of the blan- 
ket secrecy. There was an equally insidious 
attitude present: the self-satisfaction that 
things were being handled efficiently and 
properly and that the press and the Congress 
were better off in the dark so they couldn’t 
stir up trouble, 
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Executive privilege had meant that Sher- 
man Adams could decline all invitations to 
appear before committees of Congress. He 
took the view that all of his acts were the 
acts of President Eisenhower. This placed 
Adams in the position of a man with much 
of the authority of the Presidency, although 
he took none of the responsibility to the 
Congress or the public. He wasn’t even 
available for press conferences. Congress 
was lax in not challenging the use of ex- 
ecutive privilege sooner. It was only after 
the Adams-Goldfine incident that there was 
much recognition of the problem inherent in 
allowing a Presidential assistant and nu- 
merous other individuals with undefined or 
ill-defined authority to prow! through the 
agencies, They were the untouchables under 
the executive privilege theory. 

In the fall of 1958, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration carried the use of executive privi- 
lege to the ultimate in absurdity. Appar- 
ently the administration had not learned 
that the blanket secrecy of executive privi- 
lege was as damaging to the administration 
as it was to the cause of good government. 

The Air Force used the claim of executive 
privilege in refusing to make an inspector 
general’s report available to the auditors of 
the General Accounting Office—the congres- 
sional watchdog on Government waste and 
inefficiency. The refusal came in the face 
of the Budgeting and Accounting Act, which 
stated specifically that the GAO auditors 
were entitled to access to all books and 
records of all departments. 

No security was involved in this case, be- 
cause the GAO auditors had the same clear- 
ance as key Air Force personnel to examine 
secret and top-secret documents. The Air 
Force simply took the position that as an 
executive agency it had a right to invoke the 
so-called executive privilege and hide the 
management survey reports on the ballistic 
missile program from the GAO auditors. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell, 
head of the GAO, was furious at the Air 
Force refusal to produce records. If the Air 
Force could refuse to give the GAO records, 
then any division of the Defense Department 
could claim executive privilege against the 
GAO auditors at any time. In fact, if the 
Alr Force position was allowed to stand, the 
Defense Establishment could arbitrarily 
block the only outside audit of the $40 bil- 
lion a year defense budget. 

Even with the GAO conducting a post- 
audit, there had been plenty of scandals in 
military spending; the case of Brig. Gen. 
Bennett Myers, the multi-million-dollar 
frauds in clothing procurement operations 
in the New York Quartermaster Depot, and 
the hundreds of bungles revealed by the 
Hébert subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee. Certainly the record 
wasn’t such that the Congress or the Ameri- _ 
can people could feel safe in letting the mili- 
tary brass at the Pentagon spend half of the 
national budget and hide the records that 
might be embarrassing to those in power. 

Chairman Moss took up the GAO problem 
for Comptroller General Campbell. He 
charged that the law clearly gives the GAO 
access to all records and stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had a duty under article 
II, section 3, of the U.S. Constitution to 
take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. 

President Eisenhower exhibited a haziness 
and a variation of position on the issue that 
indicated he had no conception of the real 
issue. In a press conference on November 5, 
1958, he was asked about the problem in- 
volved in the Air Force refusal to give records 
to the GAO. “I believe that every investiga- 
tion committee of „ every * * © 
auditing office like the GAO, should always 
have an opportunity to see official records if 
the security of our country is not involved.“ 
the President replied, taking what seemed 
like a forthright view. 
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But, a week later, the President backed the 
Air Force and declared that under executive 
privilege the GAO could be arbitrarily 
barred from examining records. “In my 
judgment, the public interest is not neces- 
sarily served by divulging the advice, sug- 
gestions, or recommendations which sub- 
ordinate employees periodically make to 
their superiors,” the President wrote, in 
what seemed a complete switch of position. 

The basic question now is this: Can the 
President or his department heads arbitrarily 
override a specific law of the Congress which 
requires the production of records of finan- 
cial transactions and methods of business in 
all agencies? It is a vital problem of gov- 
ernment, and it is certain to emerge pe- 
riodically in the 86th Congress as investi- 
gating committees try to carry out their 
function. By mid-1959, it was obvious that 
President Eisenhower would not take steps 
to correct the situation voluntarily. He is 
standing behind the members of his team 
who are responsible for this mushrooming 
evil. 

Comptroller General Campbell and the 
leadership in the Congress have the respon- 
sibility to find a solution. Although the 
Comptroller General and some committees 
of Congress are trying to force the issue, they 
are receiving little help from the majority 
of the Members of Congress and the leader- 
ship. So far, secrecy has not become enough 
of a personal inconvenience to Senate Lead- 
er LYNDON JOHNSON or House Leader Sam 
Rayburn for the two Texans to raise any 
fuss about it. 


TENNESSEE MIDSHIPMEN RATE 
FIRST IN CONDUCT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in pursu- 
ance ot my well-known reluctance to 
take credit for a fortuitous development, 
a trait that is about equally exemplified 
by my colleagues, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate an unusual 
event and, with due modesty, to indicate 
pride therein. . 

Few are the midshipmen at the strict 
U.S. Naval Academy who manage to go 
through a semester with perfect deport- 
ment records. When three such mid- 
shipmen have such a record, it is a 
noteworthy event, particularly when 
each of them was nominated by the 
junior senator from Tennessee. 

A trio of Tennessee midshipmen—Wil- 
liam C. Bond of Memphis, class of 1962; 
James M. Shull, Jr., of Elizabethton, 
class of 1963; and E. C. Holloway III of 
Murfreesboro, class of 1964—have com- 
pleted the semester with perfect scores 
on deportment, receiving no demerits. 

Mr. President, I salute these midship- 
men from Tennessee. 


AUTHORITY FOR SENATOR AND 
SENATE EMPLOYEES TO APPEAR 
AND TESTIFY IN U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF FLORIDA 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution, which I send to the 
desk, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Whereas in the case of United States of 
America, plaintiff, v. James R. Hoffa and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., defendants, Crim- 
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inal Action Numbered 1282-61, pending in 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida, Orlando Di- 
vision, subpoenas ad testificandum and duces 
tecum were issued upon the application of 
the defendant, James R. Hoffa, and addressed 
as follows: 

To United States Senator John L. McClel- 
lan, who is chairman of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
directing him to appear as a witness before 
the said court on the 12th day of March 1962 
at 10 o’clock antemeridian and to give testi- 
mony in the above entitled cause, and to 
bring with him all recordings, refreshers 
and information and leads to information, 
obtained directly or indirectly, as a result 
of wiretapping or listening in on telephone 
conversations or electronic bugging and 
“mail watch” of James R. Hoffa or his em- 
ployees, agents and his attorneys between 
the years 1954 and to the present, and names 
of members of the committee and its coun- 
sel, investigators, et cetera, and all informa- 
tion received from Edward Jones and John P. 
Constandy, said material being in the pos- 
session of and under the control of the Sen- 
ate of the United States; 

To Jerome S. Adlerman, who is general 
counsel of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, directing him to 
appear as a witness before the said court on 
the 12th day of March 1962 at 10 o'clock 
antemeridian and to give testimony in the 
above entitled cause and to bring with him 
dates of all subpoenas to James R. Hoffa and 
the dates of all appearances by James R. 
Hoffa before the United States Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Field, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., said material 
being in the possession and under the con- 
trol of the Senate of the United States; 

To Edward Jones, who is a former investi- 
gator of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, directing him to appear as a 
witness before the said court on the 13th 
day of March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemerid- 
ian, and to give testimony in the above en- 
titled cause and to bring with him all tele- 
phone, electronic and other type recordings 
and all typewritten or written transcripts in 
your possession or control of all recordings 
between James R. Hoffa and all other per- 
sons, said material being in the possession 
and under the control of the Senate of the 
United States; 

To John P. Constandy, who is a former 
assistant counsel of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, directing him to appear 
as a witness before the said court on the 12th 
day of March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemerid- 
ian, and to give testimony in the above en- 
titled cause: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate of the United States no evidence 
under the control and in the possession of 
the Senate of the United States can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession, but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That under the Standing Rules 
of the Senate no Senator may absent himself 
from the service of the Senate without leave 
of the Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That by the privilege of the Sen- 
ate and by rule XXX thereof, no Member 
or Senate employee is authorized to produce 
Senate documents but by order of the Sen- 
ate; and information secured by Senate staff 
employees pursuant to their official duties 
as employees of the Senate may not be re- 
vealed without the consent of the Senate; 
be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
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of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court 
or judge, that testimony of an employee of 
the Senate of the United States is needful 
for use in any court of justice or before any 
judge or such legal officer for the promotion 
of justice and, further, such testimony may 
involve documents, communications, conver- 
sations, and matters related thereto under 
the control of or in the possession of the 
Senate of the United States, the Senate of 
the United States will take such order there- 
on as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of the 
Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That United States Senator 
John L. McClellan is granted leave in his 
discretion to appear at the place and before 
the court named in the subpoena duces 
tecum before mentioned, but shall not take 
with him any papers or documents on file 
in his office or under his control or in his 
possession as chairman of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Operations; 
be it further 

Resolved, That Jerome S. Adlerman, gen- 
eral counsel of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations, be 
authorized to appear at the place and before 
the court named in the subpena duces 
tecum before mentioned, but shall not take 
with him any papers or documents on file 
in his office or under his control or in his 
possession as general counsel of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; be it further 

Resolved, That Edward Jones, former in- 
vestigator of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the sub- 
pena duces tecum before mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers, docu- 
ments or evidence in the custody and control 
of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; bt it further 

Resolved, That John P. Constandy, for- 
mer assistant counsel of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, be authorized to 
appear at the place and before the court 
named in the subpena duces tecum before 
mentioned, but shall not take with him any 
papers, documents or evidence in the custody 
and control of the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that any of the documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda called for in 
the subpoena duces tecum have become part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their in- 
clusion in the official minutes and official 
transcripts of such proceedings for dissemi- 
nation to the public upon order of the Senate 
or pursuant to the Rules of the Senate, and, 
further, that such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda are material 
and relevant to the issues pending before 
said court, then the said court, through any 
of its officers or agents, have full permis- 
sion to attend with all proper parties to 
the proceeding, and then always at any place 
under the orders and control of the Senate, 
and take copies of such documents, papers, 
communications, and memoranda in posses- 
sion or control of the aforementioned Sen- 
ator John L. McClellan, or Jerome S. Adler- 
man, or Edward Jones, or John P, Constandy, 
which the court has found to be part of the 
official transcripts of public proceedings of 
the Senate by virtue of their inclusion in 
the official minutes and official transcripts 
of such proceedings for dissemination to the 
public upon order of the Senate or pursuant 
to the Rules of the Senate, and which the 
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court has found are material and relevant to 
the issues pending before said court, except- 
ing any other documents, papers, communi- 
cations and memoranda (including, but not 
limited to, minutes and transcripts of execu- 
tive sessions and any evidence of witnesses 
in respect thereto) which the court or other 
proper officer thereof shall desire as such 
matters are within the privileges of the Sen- 
ate; be it further 

Resolved, That United States Senator John 
L. McClellan is granted leave in his discre- 
tion to respond to the aforementioned sub- 
poena to testify to any matter determined by 
the court to be material and relevant for the 
purposes of identification of any document 
or documents provided said document or 
documents have previously been made avail- 
able to the general public; but without prej- 
udice to his right, based on the privilege of 
the United States Senate to respectfully de- 
cline to testify concerning any or all matters 
acquired by him in his official capacity either 
by reason of documents and papers appear- 
ing in the files of said subcommittee or by 
virtue of conversations or communications 
with any person or persons; be it further 

Resolved, That Jerome S. Adlerman, gen- 
eral counsel to the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, in response 
to the aforementioned subpoena shall testify 
to any matter determined by the court to be 
material and relevant for the purposes of 
identification of any document or documents 
provided said document or documents have 
previously been made available to the gen- 
eral public, but said Jerome S. Adlerman 
shall respectfully decline to testify concern- 
ing any and all other matters that may be 
based on his knowledge acquired by him 
in his official capacity either by reason of 
documents and papers appearing in the files 
of said subcommittee or by virtue of con- 
versations or communications with any per- 
son or persons and he shall respectfully de- 
cline to testify concerning any matter or 
matters within the privilege of the attorney- 
client relationship existing between said 
Jerome 8. Adlerman and the said subcom- 
mittee or any of its members; be it further 

Resolved, That Edward Jones, former in- 
vestigator of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, in response to the aforemen- 
tioned subpoena shall testify to any matter 
determined by the court to be material and 
relevant for the purposes of identification 
of any document or documents provided said 
document or documents have previously been 
made available to the general public, but 
said Edward Jones shall respectfully-decline 
to testify concerning any and all matters 
that may be based on knowledge acquired 
by him in his official capacity either by rea- 
son of documents and papers appearing in 
the files of said committee or by virtue of 
conversations or communications with any 
person or persons; be it further 

Resolved, That John P. Constandy, former 
assistant counsel to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, in response to the 
aforementioned subpoena shall testify to any 
matter determined by the court to be ma- 
terial and relevant for the purposes of 
identification of any document or documents 
provided said document or documents have 
previously been made available to the general 
public but said John P. Constandy shall re- 
spectfully decline to testify concerning any 
and all other matters that may be based on 
his knowledge acquired by him in his official 
capacity either by reason of documents and 
papers appearing in the files of said com- 
mittee or by virtue of conversations or com- 
munications with any person or persons and 
he shall respectfully decline to testify re- 
garding any matter or matters within the 
privilege of the attorney-client relationship 
existing between said John P. Constandy and 
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the said committee or any of its members; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to said court as a respectful 
answer to the aforementioned subpoenas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
resolution is presented on behalf of 
the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, the parent committee of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, to which were transferred 
all of the records, authority, and power 
invested in the former Senate Select 
Committee To Investigate Improper Ac- 
tivities in Labor-Management Relations. 

A few days ago the general counsel 
of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, along with two other 
former employees, former staff members 
of the committee, received a subpena to 
appear in Federal court in Orlando, 
Fla., next Monday, March 12, to testify 
on behalf of the defendants in the case 
of the United States of America, 
plaintiff, against James R. Hoffa and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., defendants. 

As chairman of the committee, Mr. 
President, I also was subpenaed to 
appear for the same purpose. 

The subpenas were subpenas duces 
tecum to each of us. We were directed 
to appear and to bring certain records 
of the Senate, of the committee, for the 
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Mr. President, the resolution conforms 
to the traditional procedure of the 
Senate, and would authorize employees 
of the Senate or officers of the Senate 
to appear and to testify in such case. In 
this instance, the Senate would be au- 
thorizing the two former staff members 
of the Senate select committee and 
the present general counsel of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions to appear, but would withhold from 
them any authority to take any docu- 
ments or records belonging to the 
Senate, now in the custody of the com- 
mittee as an arm of the Senate. It 
would also prohibit them from testi- 
fying to information that they gained 
while in such employ. 

With respect to the Senator from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the resolution would authorize me 
to appear and to testify, at my discretion, 
but would prohibit me from taking 
documents called for by the subpena. 

Mr. President, it is not the intention of 
the chairman of the committee or of the 
committee to withhold any evidence or 
any documents which actually would be 
pertinent at the trial, if the court so 
finds. The provisions of the resolution 
would permit the making available of 
such documents if and when the court 
should find that certain documents, ma- 
terial, or records of the committee has, as 
an arm of the Senate, are pertinent to 
the issues of the case. If the court orders 
or directs or requests that such records 
be made available, the matter can come 
back before the Senate at that time for 
further appropriate action by the Senate. 

The Senate recognizes it has certain 
privileges as a separate and distinct 
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branch of the Government, which it 
wishes to protect. 

Another employee of another commit- 
tee of the Senate, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, also has 
been subpenaed to appear at the same 


time. I understand a similar resolution - 


from the Judiciary Committee, with re- 
spect to its employee or staff member, is 
to be presented. 

Mr. President, I think the resolution 
is in keeping with the traditions of the 
Senate. Its provisions are in accord with 
previous resolutions the Senate has 
agreed to, in respect to Senators and 
members of the committee staffs who 
have been subpenaed to testify in other 
court cases. I ask that the resolution 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 307) was 
agreed to, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


LAND AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, for 
the past two or three decades there has 
been criticism over Federal investment 
in irrigation projects in face of agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

It is difficult for citizens not intimately 
familiar with agriculture and with agri- 
cultural land requirements to under- 
stand why we should be bringing in new 
lands when warehouses are bulging with 
wheat, feed grains, butter, cheese, and 
dried milk. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently held a Conference on Land and 
People, at which responsible officials in- 
dicated that in 1980 we would produce 
our food requirements on about 50 mil- 
lion acres less land than is being farmed 
today. The President of the United 
States repeated this figure in his agricul- 
tural message to Congress in urging pas- 
sage of title I of the administration's 
farm bill, which is intended to expedite 
the diversion of agricultural lands to 
nonfarm uses, and particularly to recre- 
ation. 

A great many people have assumed 
that if the Department of Agriculture 
and the President are correct there is 
no need to irrigate any additional land 
in the United States, at least until well 
after the year 1980. 

This is a misapprehension, as a little 
closer study of the details of the land 
situation reviewed by the Department 
of Agriculture reveals. 

The fact is that we have in cultiva- 
tion a great many millions of acres of 
submarginal land which should be used 
as pasture or returned to forest. If it 
continues in cultivation it is in danger 
of eroding until it is robbed of even its 
pasture and forest land values. Addi- 
tionally, we are each year diverting about 
2 million acres of agricultural land to 
nonfarm uses, including highway rights- 
of-way, airports, urban developments, 
defense and industrial installations, rec- 
reation, and similar uses. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture foresees the diver- 
sion of 68 million acres from agriculture 
between now and 1980. This means that 
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between 17 and 18 million acres of new 
farmland will have to be provided dur- 
ing the period, even if we are able to 
produce our food requirements on 50 mil- 
lion fewer acres. 

Meeting our food needs in 1980 on the 
fewer acres means that the productiv- 
ity—the food yields per acre—from lands 
remaining in farm use will have to in- 
crease by 56 percent. The Department 
of Agriculture believes better production 
practices and techniques will make pos- 
sible this increase in productivity, One 
of the major factors in achieving it will 
be irrigation—the assurance and appli- 
cation of water to growing crops in 
quantities and at times that will be most 
useful. 

The need for continuation of invest- 
ment in irrigation, not just to stimulate 
regional economies, but to provide the 
acreage and assure the productivity 
which will be required has never been 
more clear. 

In order to help clear up the misun- 
derstanding of this situation I recently 
wrote Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
giving him my understanding of the 
situation as stated in a preliminary re- 
port of the Department’s Land and 
Water Policy Committee. On March 1, 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman re- 
plied confirming my interpretation of 
the report and affirming that the De- 
partment’s projections anticipate an in- 
crease in irrigation. acreage between 
now and 1980 of 9.4 million acres, 

His letter states: 

It is the view of this Department that 
resource policy should provide for the orderly 
improvement of cropland through carefully 
selected . irrigation, drainage, flood protec- 
tion, watershed and other conservation 
measures along with adjustment activities 
as needed for reducing the total acreage 
devoted to crop production. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp the text 
of my letter of February 5, 1962, to Sec- 
retary Freeman, and his reply of March 
1, 1962. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 5, 1962. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Secretary: Statements made re- 
‘cently in connection with your Conference 
on Land and People and in connection with 
the President's farm message to the effect 
that there will be a net reduction of 50 to 
51 million acres in land required to meet our 
‘food and fiber needs in 1980 are being mis- 
interpreted in some quarters to mean that 
there is no need for further irrigation of 
land in the United States, at least until 
some time after the year 1980. 

I say “misinterpreted” because my reading 
of the preliminary report of your Land and 
Water Policy Committee and the other docu- 
ments on which the figure is based indicate 
that the irrigation of additional lands will 
be very important in making it possible to 
meet our food and fiber requirements in 
1980 with a smaller total acreage of crop- 
land, 

I observe that on page 205 of the prelim- 
inary report your Committee anticipates 
that there will be an increase of 4.7 million 
acres of irrigation in the West and 2.5 mil- 
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lion acres for the East, increasing to 11.2 for 

the West and 4.7 million for the East by the 

year 2000 in response to population pres- 
sures. 

On page 106 of the preliminary report, in 
table 28 on “Shifts in land use,” I observe 
that the net change of 51 million acres in 
cropland in 1980 is expected to result from 
the shift of 68 million acres of cropland 
and the shift of 17 million acres, presumably 
including some irrigation acreage, from other 
uses to cropland. 

As the preliminary report states on page 
95, increases in crop yields resulting from 
many improved technologies and production 
practices will make it possible to meet our 
domestic and foreign food and fiber require- 
ments in the years just ahead: Obviously 
some people fail to appreciate the fact that 
one of the great factors of improvement in 
our, production techniques and practices is 
the application of water in quantities and 
at times which assure maximum production. 

Because of the potential injury to the 
Nation’s irrigation and reclamation program 
which might be caused by misinterpreta- 
tion of the Department’s land requirement 
estimates for 1980, I would appreciate a let- 
ter from you setting out the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. March 1, 1962. 

Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: The interpretations 
made in your letter of February 5 of state- 
ments presented at the Conference on Land 
and People, and the material contained in 
the preliminary report prepared by the De- 
partment’s Land and Water Policy Com- 
mittee are substantially correct. It is the 
view of this Department that resource policy 
should provide for the orderly improvement 
of cropland through carefully selected irriga- 
tion, drainage, flood protection, watershed, 
and other conservation measures along with 
adjustment activities as needed for reducing 
the total acreage devoted to crop production, 

As observed in your letter, the preliminary 
report envisions the development of 17 mil- 
lion acres of new cropland by 1980 through 
private efforts and under public programs. 
The acreage under irrigation is expected to 
increase by 9.4 million acres over the same 
period. Although irrigation development 
would bring in some new cropland, most such 
development would involve the provision of 
water to existing cropland. Based upon cur- 
rent rates of use of water per acre, the 
total amount of water withdrawn for irri- 
gation would, be up by 28 percent by 1980. 
This increase in use could largely be offset 
by improvements in efficiency of water use 
if we intensified our efforts to get farmers 
to adopt better irrigation practices. 

The expected continuation of land and 
water development and improvement is re- 
flected in the yield estimates contained in 
the preliminary report. The projected yield 
per harvested acre for 1980 is 56 percent 
above 1959. In the absence of such im- 
provements, expected yields would have been 
lower and projected acreage requirements 
correspondingly higher. 

Throughout the preliminary report on land 
and water policy, emphasis is placed on the 
need for programs to encourage the con- 
servation, development, and management of 
land and water resources in order to realize 
continuing maximum benefits from the use 
of these resources. Both resource develop- 
ment and resource adjustment are needed 
to achieve the various objectives of a com- 
prehensive land and water resource program, 
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The objectives of land and water develop- 
ment include reduction in the risk of flood 
and drought hazards, provision of oppor- 
tunities for establishing efficient family 
farms, promotion of rural area development 
and regional economic growth, an increase 
in the output, variety and flexibility of crop 
and livestock enterprises and the reduction 
of production costs. 

In arriving at a decision as to how much 
development we should have at a given time, 
the need for additional farm products is only 
one of the factors to be considered. River 
basins and watersheds are best developed 
as whole entities, with the water and re- 
lated land resources developed so as to serve 
most effectively a variety of p in- 
cluding flood prevention, domestic and in- 
dustrial water supply, power, navigation, ir- 
rigation, recreation, fish and wildlife and 
others. For such purposes as flood preven- 
tion, there is almost bound to be some land 
enhancement even though the primary ob- 
jective was flood damage reduction. If the 
economically justifiable irrigation potential 
of a river is not provided for when the water 
resources are being developed, future ir- 
rigation use may be precluded or made more 
expensive. 

To meet our ever-increasing needs for the 
varied products of land and water we need 
a continuing program of land and water de- 
velopment, but we should maintain a bal- 
ance between programs that enhance pro- 
duction of farm products and programs of 
land-use adjustment. 

I trust that this statement will serve to 
clarify the Department’s position on a bal- 
anced program of land and water resource 
development, improvement and adjustment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER POLICY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, 
on March 5 the Senators from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. METCALF], the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CĦurcH], the Senators from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson and Mr. JACKSON], 
the Senators from California IMr. 
KucHEL and Mr. ENdLEI, my colleague 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and I wrote to Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman setting 
forth in detail our views on possible im- 
provements in national forest timber 
policies: 

During the week of February 21 we met 
with individual contingents of lumber- 
men from our region and on February 
21 the entire group assembled for a 2- 
hour meeting with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman, and two of his 
assistants. 

For some time western Senators have 
been concerned over whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, concerned as it is 
with farm problems, has given enough 
attention to the management of the vast 
180 million-acre national forest system. 
The increased demands which are being 
placed upon these lands to serve a variety 
of uses calls for continued vigilance to 
improve the level of management. The 
western Senators promised the Secre- 
tary that they would present to him their 
detailed views on the timber program. 
This we have done. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
with my remarks a copy of the letter to 
Secretary Freeman. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
MarcH 3, 1962, 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: In your February 21 
conference with Members of Congress and 
representatives of the lumber industry, sev- 
eral aspects of the timber policies of the 
U.S. Forest Service were discussed. 

The purpose of this letter is to place be- 
fore you our views on several key aspects. 


ALLOWABLE CUTS 


There is an urgent need for immediate 
policy review to determine whether the 
allowable cuts accurately reflect the full 
potential for harvesting national forest tim- 
ber. Certainly special attention should be 
given to those working circles located in 
areas where there is today a substantial de- 
mand for national forest timber and heavy 
mill capacity. It should be possible to set 
forth the ultimate or optimum allowable cut 
and to show clearly he extent to which lack 
of- access, species, or tree utilization and un- 
filled reforestation and stand improvement 
needs hinder placing on the market the op- 
timum amount of timber consistent with 
sustained yield. There should also be a 
clear understanding of the reason for select- 
ing various rotation ages and other scientific 
factors which go into the computation of 
the allowable cut. There are many sugges- 
tions to increase allowable cuts, some of 
which may overlook basic conservation re- 
sponsibilities. The policy announcements on 
allowable cuts should also reveal why alter- 
native suggestions may not be feasible. 

We desire that this matter be given a top 
priority and request that you submit appro- 
priate information to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, including a statement as 
to whether or not the proposed budget for 
1963 will permit.timely action, 


TIMBER SALES 


There has been concern, as you know, over 
whether the Forset Service timber sale pro- 
gram is running as efficiently as it should. A 
distinct need exists to make absolutely cer- 
tain that timber sales plans are carefully 
prepared and that they are offered on sched- 
ule. It should become policy to announce a 
general plan giving the size, the expected 
date of sale, location, and general informa- 
tion about sales scheduled for the forthcom- 
ing year. This plan should be given wide 
public notice and the Forest Service should 
subsequently offer either the sales an- 
nounced or proper substitutes on the dates 
originally announced with what should be- 
come almost clocklike regularity. 

There is a good reason to believe that the 
two major factors which have compounded 
some of the spirited bidding that has char- 
acterized Forest Service timber sales over the 
last decade are failures to realistically set 
and describe the allowable cut and erratic 
performance on planned timber sale offer- 


ings. 
i TIMBER APPRAISALS 

The Forest Service has an obligation, we 
believe, to set a fair price upon the timber 
it is offering for sale. The large Government 
holdings of timber are becoming increasingly 
important, not ònly to the forest products 
industry, but also to the consuming public. 
Th its position as a major purveyor of stump- 
age the Government's interest should con- 
sider the maintenance of wood markets. If 
this is to be done, the price of stumpage 
must be kept within a competitive range 
that enables domestically produced products 
to compete with imports and with competing 
materials. While the first two steps we out- 
line can have an appreciable effect on help- 
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ing wood’s competitive position, we would 
urge that a special review be made of exist- 
ing pricing policies and the attendant factors 
which may affect sales bidding. There have 
been a variety of recommendations made to 
the Forest Service and each of these deserves 
a careful reevaluation. The procedures used 
by other Federal and State agencies deserve 
to be studied so as to determine whether 
some revisions in sales procedure could prove 
beneficial. We would urge in any significant 
change in policy that careful consideration 
be given to the use of limited trials before 
embarking on wholesale changes. In view of 
the contentions made about forward pric- 
ing we particularly urge that attention be 
given to this question at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


ACCESS TO THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


This was not a matter raised by the 
lumberman at the February 21 meeting, but 
it is one which has received more than pass- 
ing attention. Two aspects are of prime 
importance. The first Is fully covered in the 
Attorney General’s opinion of February 1, 
1962, raised by the questions you submitted 
to him last August 2. The Department 
should proceed at once to implement a 
reciprocal access policy. 

The guiding concepts are well stated in 
the similar policy developed 12 years ago by 
the Department of the Interior for the 
Oregon and California revested lands. We 
urge that you set up a task force in your 
office under instructions to proceed expedi- 
tiously to prepare and publish for comment 
by a certain date the necessary policy and 
regulations. Here is an area where it would 
be extremely desirable for the Department 
of the Interior and Agriculture to work in 
close cooperation, and to make full and 
proper use of a special advisory group which 
represents not only the public interest but 
also with a direct interest. 

The second aspect is adequate authoriza- 
tions which will assure that the goals of the 
developmental program for the national for- 
ests are met, We urge that in transmitting 
reports in connection with the Highway Act, 
this matter be given a thorough review. We 
will be glad to meet with you, the President 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
should this be desirable to achieve a meeting 
of the minds. 

In addition to enabling the national for- 
ests to meet their broad conservation role, 
the prompt construction of the needed roads 
will measurably assist the forest products in- 
dustry in obtaining timber at reasonable 
prices. One of the most risky aspects of 
timber sale purchase is the cost of road con- 
struction. The changes in marked structure 
between the time of the timber purchase 
and the date upon which the roads are con- 
structed so that logging can commence has 
been a factor in intensifying the current 
hardship that. many in the industry feel. 
These, and other equally compelling reasons, 
necessitate special attention to setting forest 
development road authorization at substan- 
tially higher levels than now prevail. 


APPEALS PROCEDURE AND REVISION OF FOREST 
SERVICE CONTRACTS 


These matters deserve proper and careful 
review by both legal and technical experts. 
However, as we suggested in the meeting, 
many problems can be averted by better on- 
the-ground contact and administration. 

One thread which ran through the pres- 
entations by the lumbermen was that many 
issues have been under discussion for some 
time without resolution. As a matter of pol- 
icy there should be a high priority attached 
to the development of a mechanism which 
will enable all groups to place before you 
their detailed recommendations on policy and 
program revisions on the several points 
where concern has been expressed. Those 
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suggesting revisions should be asked to give 
a priority designation to their suggestion, 
The Department should then proceed, using 
to the extent desirable such counsel as 
various groups wish to extend, to dispose of 
each issue with a clear statement of policy as 
the facts are developed. In the formula- 
tion of policy we believe it would be well to 
include in your announcement & recognition 
of the contending suggestions and a clear 
statement on why those that were not 
adopted, either in full or in part, were not, 
along with the reasons for the policy revi- 
sions being made. 

We respectfully submit these two sug- 
gestions: 

1. The Forest Service has long made use of 
advisory boards. There showd be a con- 
certed effort made to expand their use and to 
critically examine whether they are broadly 
representative of those with an interest in 
national forest affairs. Starting at the local 
level a strong effort should be made to as- 
sure that these boards can function in a 
fully advisory capacity in a meaningful way. 

2. Within the last few years the Depart- 
ment has created in all of its agencies inde- 
pendent internal audit staffs in accord with 
the concepts set forth in the 1950 revision 
of the Budget and Accounting Act. We urge 
that you explore the practicality of equip- 
ping the internal audit staff to serve also on 
a troubleshooting basis in those situations 
where there is a difference over contract in- 
terpretation or requirements between a 
timber purchaser and a local sale officer 
when this cannot be resolved by the forest 
supervisor. In such a situation the trouble- 
shooter's services could be requested by the 
contractor or supervisor and he would then 
come out on the ground with the contractor 
and go over the entire situation. Following 
this, he would meet with the local officer 
and then he would take both parties out on 
the ground to see if the situation could not 
be resolved then and there. In the process he 
would be authorized to accept written state- 
ments and he would be expected to report 
his views to both the local supervisor and 
the contractor in writing. Through the use 
of fully experienced independent personnel 
on the internal audit -taff there could be 
developed men with broad backgrounds and 
specialized capabilities for the solving of 
problems right on the ground—which is 
where most of these so-called problems really 
should be settled. We would urge that the 
approach be given a fair trial to see if it pro- 
duces the results that are sought. Placing 
such a program into operation on a trial basis 
might also aid in ascertaining the precise 
changes that might be needed both in the 
present appeals procedure as well as in the 
contracts. 


PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


Several of the criticisms made strongly 
suggest that the performance of certain as- 
signed functions may be below expectations, 

We therefore urge that you review per- 
formance and give careful consideration to 
publication at local, regional and national 
levels of an annual factual statement, per- 
haps in the annual reports, which relates 
plans to accomplishments. This would not 
only assure a better understanding on the 
part of the public but also would make 
available to those charged with operating 
responsibilities better information to how 
effectively financed program goals are being 
met, 

Some of the suggestions made in this let- 
ter may require funding. For such items 
we ask that you furnish us with your views 
and have the Forest Service prepared to ad- 
vise the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions when it appears to testify on the 1963 
budget. 

For those items which involve legislation, 
such as the pending highway bill, we ask 
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that a timely report be furnished to us. For 
those aspects which involve policy revisions 
22 are within your discretion as Secretary 

of Agriculture, we ask that you give us your 
views at the earliest feasible date and con- 
sult with us on a timely basis. 

We wish to assure you that we desire to 
work with you cooperatively and construc- 
tively to effect in an orderly and beneficial 
manner any changes that may be necessary 
in national forest policies. 

Sincerely yours, 

WAYNE MORSE, WARREN MAGNUSON, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, FRANK CHURCH, THOMAS 
KUCHEL, MAURINE NEUBERGER, HENRY 
JACKSON, LEE METCALF, CLAIR ENGLE. 


AUTHORITY FOR SENATE EM- 
PLOYEE TO APPPEAR AND 
TESTIFY IN U.S. DISTRICT COURT 


FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I call 
up Senate Resolution 306, reported 
earlier today, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 306), as follows: 


Whereas, in the case of United States of 
America, plaintiff, versus James R. Hoffa and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Junior, defendants, 
Criminal Action Numbered 1282-61, pending 
in the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Florida, Orlando 
Division, a subpena ad testificandum and 
duces tecum was issued upon the applica- 
tion of the Defendant, James R. Hoffa, and 
addressed to Julien G. Sourwine, who is chief 
counsel of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, directing him to appear as a witness 
before the said court on the 12th day of 
March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemeridian and 
to give testimony in the above entitled cause, 
and to bring with him copies of the sub- 
penas to James R. Hoffa and transcript of 
testimony of James R. Hoffa before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, said 
papers being in the possession of and under 
the control of the Senate of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate of the United States no evidence 
under the control and in the possession of 
Senate of the United States can, by: 
the mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession, but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that testimony of an employee of 
the Senate of the United States is needful 
for use in any court of justice or before 
any judge or such legal officer for the pro- 
motion of justice and, further, such testi- 
mony may involve documents, communica- 
tions, conversations, and matters related 
thereto under the control of or in the 
possession of the Senate of the United States, 
‘the Senate of the United States will take 
such order thereon as will promote the ends 
of justice consistently with the privileges 
and rights of the Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Julien G. Sourwine, chief 
counsel, Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
be authorized to appear at the place and 
before the court named in the rubpena 
duces tecum before mentioned, but shall 
not take with him any papers or documents 
on file in his office or under his control or 
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in his as chief counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when said court deter- 
mines that any of the documents, 
communications, and memoranda called for 
in the subpena duces tecum have become 
part of the official transcripts of public pro- 

of the Senate by virtue of their 

inclusion in the official minutes and offi- 
cial transcripts of such proceedings for dis- 
semination to the public upon order of the 
Senate or pursuant to the Rules of the 
Senate, and, further, that such documents, 
papers, communications, and memoranda 
are material and relevant to the issues 
pending before said court, then the said 
court, through any of its officers or agents, 
have full permission to attend with all 
proper parties to the proceeding, and then 
always at any place under the orders and 
control of the Senate, and take copies of 
such documents, papers, communications, 
and memoranda in possession or control 
of said Julien G. Sourwine which the court 
has found to be part of the official tran- 
scripts of public proceedings of the Senate 
by virtue of their inclusion in the official 
minutes and official transcripts of such 
proceedings for dissemination to the public 
upon order of the Senate or pursuant to the 
Rules of the Senate, and which the court 
has found are material and relevant to the 
issues pending before said court, excepting 
any other documents, papers, communica- 
tions, and memoranda (including, but not 
limited to, minutes and transcripts of execu- 
tive sessions and any evidence of witnesses 
in respect thereto) which the court or other 
proper officer thereof shall desire as such 
matters are within the privileges of the 
Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Julien G. Sourwine, chief 
counsel to the United States Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, In response to the aforemen- 
tioned subpena, shall testify to any matter 
determined by the court to be material and 
relevant for the purposes of identification of 
any document or documents provided said 
document or documents have previously 
been made available to the general public; 
but said Julien G. Sourwine shall respect- 
fully decline to testify concerning any and 
all other matters that may be based on 
knowledge acquired by him in his official 
capacity, either by reason of documents and 
papers appearing in the files of said sub- 
committee or by virtue of conversations or 
communications with any person or per- 
sons, and he shall respectfully decline to 
testify res any matter or matters 
fully within the privilege of the attorney- 
client relationship existing between said 
Julien G. Sourwine and the said subcom- 
mittee or any of its members; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the sald court as a respectful 
answer to the subpena aforementioned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 


` proceeded to consider the resolution. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
resolution is similar to one that was re- 
ported from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations a few minutes ago. 
Mr. James R. Hoffa, a defendant in a 
criminal case at Orlando, Fla., has sub- 
penaed Mr. Julien G. Sourwine, chief 
counsel of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to appear as a witness. The 
resolution would authorize him as an 
employee of the Senate to appear and 
testify, but not to bring any documents 
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or to give information that he has re- 
ceived as an employee of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question 1s on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


DISASTER AREA ON LONG ISLAND 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, less 
than 3 weeks ago man showed his mas- 
tery of nature by the orbital flight of 
Colonel Glenn three times around the 
earth. Yesterday, nature showed its 
mastery of man by a devastating wind- 
storm, blizzard, and tidal wave com- 
bination that wreaked havoc along the 
northeastern coast of America from 
North Carolina to New York. Even the 
Space Administration had to give up 
this time and evacuate the Wallops Is- 
land launching site. 

Mr. President, the damage in New 
York State, in Suffolk County, on Fire 
Island, and along the south shore of 
Long Island as far west as the Rockaway 
Peninsula, has been extensive. Homes 
and businesses have been virtually 
turned into lumber yards and many are 
desolate. 

Governor Rockefeller has already or- 
dered an on-the-spot inspection of the 
damage and is expected to declare the 
area a disaster area and seek Federal 
aid immediately. At present an inspec- 
tion team is out there, including the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary and representatives 
from the department of public works, 
civil defense and disaster programs, 
and budget bureau. To be eligible for 
Federal assistance, the State and mu- 
nicipal agencies must be prepared to 
spend at least $3 million of their own 
funds. The plan for aid will be drawn 
up immediately after the inspection and 
I have been assured that the Governor 
is prepared to take all necessary steps to 
assist repair and rehabilitation through 
the area. 

The State government has also been 
in touch with the Small Business Admin- 
istration to insure that reconstruction 
finance loans are made available to 
homeowners, businesses, large and small, 
and nonprofit organizations. I have also 
contacted the regional office in New 
York, where an on-the-spot inspection is 
now being made today and a favorable 
decision expected in the near future. 

Mr. President, New York’s Governor 
Rockefeller has moved promptly and ef- 
ficiently to set the wheels in motion for 
aid to the disaster area. I hope the Fed- 
eral Government will be equally prompt 
and sympathetic to make Federal help 
available through all existing channels 
to these unfortunate communities which 
have felt at first hand the crushing 
power of natural disaster. 


TRADE VETO MAKES SENSE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in light 
of the new trade agreement with the 
Common Market which the administra- 
tion has just announced, I should like 
to take just a minute today to reiterate 
my thinking that Congress should have 
something to say on these matters. I 
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have not had sufficient opportunity to 
study all of the details of this new agree- 
ment, and generally speaking I must 
point out that I am anxious for our Na- 
tion to work out a suitable trade rela- 
tionship with the European Common 
Market. 

As many Members are aware, I have 
proposed that the Congress be given a 
veto authority, by a two-thirds vote, on 
new trade agreements within 60 days 
after their submission to the Congress. 
I think the agreement announced yes- 
terday emphasizes the importance of this 
approach. 

The President has negotiated a very 
detailed and complicated new trade 
agreemeent. It includes many commodi- 
ties which are of importance to New 
York State and, of course, commodities 
which are of importance to every other 
State of the Union. This agreement was 
negotiated under authority granted to 
the President by the Congress. I feel it 
is entirely appropriate that the Congress 
now indicate whether or not this par- 
ticular agreement is within the intent of 
the Congress in granting this authority 
to the President. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate are fully capable of ex- 
amining and holding constructive and 
substantive hearings on the provisions 
of this agreement. I do not go along 
for a minute with the thinking which 
says that trade agreements are too tech- 
nical and too complicated for the Con- 
gress. What is the Congress for if it 
cannot examine and understand techni- 
cal matters of great importance to our 
country? This trade agreement con- 
tains many policy changes and tariff re- 
visions that deserve further considera- 
tion. A congressional veto such as I have 
proposed would accomplish this purpose. 
I fully believe that the scope and im- 
portance of this trade agreement indi- 
cates the need for giving the Congress a 
veto power in the new Trade Agreements 
Act which must be extended this year. 

Mr. President, these negotiations be- 
gan 18 months ago. Time is not the real 
problem. It seems to me that we can 
now afford to give the Congress 60 days 
to think things over. 


COMMENDATION OF FULBRIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
we receive many words of criticism but 
not too many words of commendation. 
But as one who has always supported in 
the Appropriations Committee the schol- 
arship program abroad known as the 
Fulbright scholarship program, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a brief letter 
from the mother of one of the boys who 
has been a Fulbright scholar and who 
has certainly appreciated the oppor- 
tunities we afforded to him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDHAM, Mass., February 16, 1962. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I wish to write 
& few words as the mother of a Fulbright 
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scholar who spent 1960-61 at Oxford 
University. 

My son, Michael E. Hager, was awarded a 
Fulbright scholarship in February 1960, for 
study the following year at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. At that time you most 
generously sent him a letter of congratula- 
tions. Mr. Hager, Michael, and I appreciated 
your letter very much. 

I want you as our Senator to know that 
the year was a most wonderful one for him 
in every way possible. Scholastically, of 
course, it was advantageous, and he was 
most enthusiastic about his professors, his 
courses, and the college. But of all the many 
benefits this Fulbright scholarship afforded 
him, I believe the greatest was his utter love 
and friendship for the English people. I 
think you would have considered him an 
excellent ambassador. His weekly letters 
to us were exciting and detailed accounts of 
his visits to the homes of these newly made 
friends. He seemed to fall into the life there 
very easily and took every opportunity of- 
fered him to get better acquainted with the 
people, the country, and the customs. 

I doubt if any other Fulbrighter could 
have profited more from his year abroad 
than did our son. So we are all grateful 
to our Government for the Fulbright pro- 
gram and for having selected Michael as 
one to have the opportunity of studying at 
Oxford. 

From the number of Christmas cards and 
the mail which arrives from England, I know 
our son made lifelong friendships and did 
his share in selling America. He is now 
studying very hard at Harvard Law School. 

My best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE G. HAGER 
Mrs. Richard H. Hager. 


THE MYTH OF FREE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the extent of governmental interven- 
tion into both the procedural and sub- 
stantive aspects of collective bargaining 
is something over which all advocates 
of free collective bargaining, including 
Members of Congress and the repre- 
sentatives of both labor and manage- 
ment, should be deeply concerned. 
Bureaucratic decisions rendered under 
the aegis of the “refusal to bargain” pro- 
hibition of the National Labor Relations 
Act are having the gradual effect of sub- 
stituting government-dictated codes for 
voluntary collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The step to governmental regu- 
lation of all conditions of employment 
and particularly to wage and price con- 
trols has become increasingly short. 

In an effort to promote some discus- 
sion of this subject in legal circles and, 
at the same time, to make available a 
writing which attempts to explain the 
need for legislation in this area, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “The Myth of Free Collective Bar- 
gaining,” by Denison Kitchel, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and printed by the Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Law, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MYTH or “FREE” COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

(By Denison Kitchel, attorney, Phoenix, 

Ariz.) 


In referring to the system of collective 
bargaining which exists in this country it is 
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customary to characterize it as being free.“ 
It is the purpose of this article to consider: 

1. The extent to which this characteriza- 
tion is, or ever could have been, accurate; 

2. The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
relating to “free” collective bargaining; and, 
finally, 

3. The possibilities, through legislative ac- 
tion, of making collective bargaining gen- 
uinely “free” without jeopardizing its basic 
efficacy. 

The word “free” has many connotations 
and many definitions. Inherent in it is the 
element of degree, for the absolute is ob- 
viously unattainable. It connotes such 
things as lack of governmental interference 
and control, availability of individual choice, 
and absence of compulsion. In the instant 
context the following definition of free“ is 
perhaps appropriate: 

“Not determined by anything beyond its 
own nature or being; not necessitated by an 
external cause or agency; as a free agent; free 
will; free choice.” 

Even more definitive for the purpose of 
this discussion is the use of the word by 
Senator Wagner during the course of the de- 
bates which preceded the enactment of the 
Wagner Act: “The very essence of collec- 
tive bargaining is that either party shall 
be free to withdraw if its conditions are not 
met.“ 


I. IS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING “FREE”? 


A simple but unsatisfactory answer to this 
question could be given solely on the basis 
of the provisions of both the Wagner Act 
and the Taft-Hartley Act making it an un- 
fair labor practice for an employer to refuse 
to bargain ë and that of the Taft-Hartley Act 
making it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to refuse to bargain’ It could be 
asserted, obviously, that the mere imposition 
of an obligation to bargain prevents collec- 
tive bargaining from being “free.” This is, 
of course, true, but it does not supply a sub- 
stantial answer to the question. 

If two poker players, armed with the equip- 
ment essential to their pastime, were taken 
to the door of a cardroom and told authori- 
tatively that they must go inside and play 
poker, but how long they played and what 
rules, if any, they observed while playing 
were matters over which no one but them- 
selves had any control, it probably could be 
said that their poker playing was free, at 
least after the first hand was dealt? But if 
the person who led them to the door also 
went into the cardroom, observed the play 
and had the authority to penalize a player 
who, in his judgment, was not really play- 
ing, it is doubtful that the game could be 
characterized as free. 


1 “Federal labor-management legislation at 
best can provide only the framework in which 
free collective bargaining may be conduct- 
ed.” (President Eisenhower’s message to 
Congress, Jan. 11, 1954, 33 L.R.R.M. 87, 88); 
“Free and responsible collective bargaining,” 
(President Kennedy’s Executive order of 
Feb. 16, 1961, establishing Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, 47 Lab. Rel. Rep. 263); “Free collec- 
tive bargaining can be preserved” (Cox, 
“Some aspects of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947, Pt. 2,” 61 Harv. Law. 
Rev. 274, 281 (1948) ). 

2 Webster's International New Dictionary 
(2d ed. 1943). 

249 Stat. 449 (1935). 

*79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7571 (1935). 

Sec. 8(5), Wagner Act, and sec. 8(a) (5), 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Sec. 8(b) (3), Taft-Hartley Act. 

The writer recognizes the fact that two- 
handed poker is not much of a game. The 
similarity, however, between the tactics em- 
ployed in poker and collective bargaining per- 
haps licenses the use of this awkward 
analogy. 
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And this, substantially, is the situation 
which arises, not by virtue of the imposition 
under our Federal labor relations law of the 
obligation to bargain, but because of the 
procedures essential to determining its ful- 
fillment. The National Labor Relations 
Board, charged with the responsibility of 
making that determination, has necessarily 
been faced from the outset with the problem 
of developing the rules and standards which 
it will apply in making the determination 
in appropriate cases and which, at the same 
time, will serve to guide those whose conduct 
in this regard may come under Board 
scrutiny. This has always been one of the 
most difficult problems faced by the Board. 

The obligation imposed by the law, for- 
merly only upon employers,’ but since the 
Taft-Hartley Act, on unions as well,’ is to 
bargain “in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment.“ % ‘The cases coming before the 
Board on of failure to comply with 
this requirement have necessarily caused the 
Board to develop rules and standards dealing 
with both the procedures, that is, the me- 
chanics, of collective bargaining and the sub- 
jects of collective bargaining. It is not es- 
sential to the purpose of this article to review 
the history of the developments in these two 
areas. Suffice it, in order to evaluate the 
applicability of the word “free” to our system 
of collective bargaining, to note the more 
important results. What has happened un- 
der the ageis of the Board's responsibility to 
determine whether or not the obligation to 
bargain collectively has been fulfilled? 

The following are some of the procedural 
rules which have been developed by the 
Board: 

“1, Anything agreed upon as a result of 
collective bargaining must, at the request of 
either party, be reduced to writing and 
signed. 

“2. Neither party may refuse to negotiate 
with respect to any mandatory subject of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

“3. No unilateral action with respect to a 
mandatory subject of collective bargaining 
may be taken by either party without the 
consent of the other.” 

“4, Upon request by one party, the other 
must furnish information relevant to any 
mandatory subject of collective bargaining 
which is in its possession, is not otherwise 
readily available to the requesting party, and 
is essential to the latter's ability to bargain 
intelligently on the subject. 

“5, If a party predicates its refusal to 
agree to a proposal with respect to a manda- 
tory subject of collective bargaining on its 
inability to do so, it must furnish proof of 
that inability.“ 

“6. A party may not insist on agreement by 
the other with respect to a matter which, 
although pertinent to their relationship, is 
not a mandatory subject of collective bar- 
gaining.” 


7. An employer may not, if a union repre- 
sents his employees, negotiate with indivi- 


* Note 5, supra. 

* Note 6, supra. 

v Sec. 9(a), Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts. 

uH, J. Heinz Co., 10 N.L.R.B. 963, aff’d, 311 
U.S. 514 (1941). 

12: Andrew Co., 76 NLRB. 363 
(1948), enf. granted, 175 F. 2d 130 (9th Cir. 
1949). 

3 Crompton-Highland Mills, 70 NLRB. 
206 (1946), aff'd, 337 U.S. (1949). 

“uF, W. Woolworth Co., 109 N.L.R.B. 196 
(1954), aff'd, 352 U.S. 938 (1956). 

15 Truitt Mfg. Co., 110 N.L.R.B. 856 (1954), 
aff'd, 351 U.S. 149 (1956). 

Wooster Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
113 NLRB. 1288 (1955), aff’d, 356 U.S. 342 
(1958). 
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dual employees concerning mandatory sub- 
jects of collective bargaining." 


pressure on an employer to force 
him to agree to its terms (this rule has been 
rendered invalid by the US. Supreme 
Court) 

“9. An employer may not exert any eco- 
nomic pressure on a union to force it to 
agree to his terms.” * 

These are what may be termed some of 
the per se procedural rules for collective 
bargaining, although the use of the phrase 
“per se” in this context has become techni- 
cally incorrect as a result of repeated ad- 
monitions directed to the Board by the Su- 
preme Court.” Nevertheless, as a practical 
matter the breach of any one of these rules 
will, in and of itself, form the basis for a 
finding of a failure to bargain. 

In addition, there are many other forms 
and courses of conduct which, standing 
either alone or in combination with one an- 
other and occurring under varying but some- 
what homogeneous circumstances, can be 
regularly expected to evoke a finding by the 
Board that there has been a failure to bar- 
gain. Among these, for example, are insist- 
ing on holding bargaining sessions at places 
not mutually convenient,“ failing to make 
counterproposals,* delaying the bargaining 
timetable,™ requiring a verbatim transcript 
of the bargaining proceedings,“ demanding 
a performance bond,® failing to give negoti- 
ators authority to make binding commit- 
ments,” and insisting on provisions which 
would be unlawful if embodied in the final 
agreement. 

In the face of these many procedural rules 
developed by the Board for the purpose 
of determining whether the obligation to 
bargain has been fulfilled, it is inaccurate 
to apply the word “free” to the system of 
collective bargaining which has thus been 
established. Its application becomes even 
more inaccurate when these procedural rules 
are combined with the number of subjects 
which have been determined by the Board, 
with the concurrence of the courts, to be 
mandatory so far as the obligation to bar- 
gain is concerned. The list of mandatory 
subjects which has been derived from the 
seemingly unimaginative phrase “rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment“ * would certain- 
ly astonish a labor relations Rip van Winkle 
who fell asleep at the time the Wagner Act 
was passed and awoke for the first time to- 


= J. I. Case Co., 42 NLRB. 85 (1942), aff'd, 
321 U.S. 332 (1944). 

18 Insurance Agents’ Int’) Union, 119 
N.L. R. B. 768 (1957), rev'd, 361 US. 477 
(1960). 

Quaker State Oll Ref. Corp., 121 N.L.RB. 
334 (1958), enf’d, 270 F. 2d 40 (3d Cir. 1959), 
cert. denied, 361 U.S. 917 (1959). 

NLRB v. American Ins. Co., 343 U.S. 395 
(1952); NLRB v. Truitt Mfg. Co., 351 U.S. 
149 (1956); NLRB v. Insurance Agents’ Int'l 
Union, 361 U.S. 477 (1960). Cf. NLRB v. 
Wooster Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 356 
U.S. 342 (1958). 

* Westinghouse Pacific Coast Brake Co., 89 
N.L.R.B. 145 (1950). 

Pa & Prince Mfg. Co., 96 NLRB. 850 
(1951). 

* Stanislaus Implement & Hardware Co., 
101 NLRB 894 (1952). 

* Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., supra note 22. 

Int'l Union of Teamsters, 87 NLRB. 872 
(1949); Standard Generator Service Co., 90 
N.L.R.B. 790 (1950). 

* J. B. Cook Auto Machinery Co., 84 
NL. RB. 688 (1949). 

* National Maritime Union, 78 N.L.R.B. 971 
(1948). 

2 Note 10 supra. 
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day. In addition to the many matters which 
are obviously encompassed by the phrase, 
the following are some of the subjects which 
by the interpretive process have been deter- 
mined to be mandatory: Pensions,” bonuses,” 
profit sharing,” merit increases, = vacations,” 
holidays, health and welfare benefits, rest 
periods,” work loads,” work standards,” work 
schedules,” plant rules.“ subcontracting, 
discharges,“ union security.“ management 
rights,“ no-strike commitment,” union dis- 
ciplinary action.“ 

Regardless of the efforts by the Supreme 
Court to eliminate the per se approach in 
determining whether or not the obligation 
to bargain has been fulfilled, it is almost 
certain that if an employer or a union, while 
negotiating in all sincerity to arrive at a 
collective bargaining agreement, should flatly 
refuse to discuss with the other any one of 
the myriad of subjects now considered to be 
mandatory, it would be ruled, as a matter 
of law, that there had been a failure to 
bargain.® 

A system of collective bargaining in which 
both the rules of procedure and the subjects 
for discussion are either fixed or substantially 
influenced by a governmental agency is cer- 
tainly not one which is “not determined by 
anything beyond its own nature or being” 
and, therefore, is not one which is “free.” u 
Since it is a system in which a participant 
is not necessarily “free to withdraw if its 
conditions are not met” it does not even coin- 
cide with the concept of freedom which, in 
this regard, was of prime significance to the 
sponsor of the original law.” 

Could collective bargaining ever have been 
“free” under our law? 

The answer to this question is both simple 
and satisfactory. The moment that “to re- 
fuse to bargain” was made by law one of 
the unfair labor practices to be prevented 
by the NLRB, any possibility of collective 
bargaining’s being “free” was eliminated. If 
the question of whether or not a party to the 
collective bargaining process in a given set 
of circumstances had, in fact, bargained was 


Inland Steel Co., 77 NLRB. 1 (1948), 
enf’d, 170 F. 2d 574 (7th Cir. 1948), cert, 
denied, 336 U.S. 960 (1949). 

„Union Mfg. Co., 76 N.L.R.B. 322 (1948), 

* Ibid. 

* Aluminum Ore Co., 39 NLRB. 1286 
(1942), enf’d, 131 F. ad 485 (7th Cir. 1942). 
Singer Mfg. Co., 24 N.L.R.B. 444 (1940). 

* Athens Mfg. Co., 69 N.L.R.B. 605 (1946). 

=W. W. Cross & Co., 77 NLRB. 1162 
(1948), enf’d, 174 F. 2d 875 (ist Cir. 1949); 
General Motors Corp., 81 N.L.R.B. 779 (1949). 

National Grinding Wheel Co., 75 N.L.R.B. 
905 (1948). 

* Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 21 NLRB. 
42 (1940). 

3$ Ibid. 

*Inter-City Advertising Co., 61 N.L.R.B. 
1377 (1945); Wilson and Co., 19 N.L.R.B. 990 
(1940), enf’d, 115 F. 2d 759 (8th Cir. 1940); 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 8 

“Timken Roller Bearing Co., 70 NLRB. 
500 (1946). 

“ Thid. 

“Bachelder Co., 21 NL. RB. 907 (1940), 
enf’d, 120 Fed. 574 (7th Cir. 1940). 

Winona Textile Mills, Inc., 68 NLRB. 
702 (1946), enf’d, 160 F. 2d 201 (8th Cir. 
1947); Andrew Jergens Co., note 12 supra. 

“NLRB v. American National Ins. Co., note 
20 supra. 

# Wooster Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
note 16 supra. 

“Allen Bradley Co. v. NLRB, 286 F. 2d 
442 (7th Cir. 1961). 
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to be decided by a governmental agency 
armed with punitive power, the nature of 
the system of collective bargaining to be de- 
veloped under such a law was bound to be 
determined, not by the “nature or being“ "t 
of the institution itself or of its component 
parts—the employers and the unions—but by 
the views of that agency as to what did, or 
did not, under the particular circumstances, 
constitute bargaining. Whether the con- 
clusion reached by Congress to prohibit re- 
fusals to bargain was witting or unwitting in 
this regard, or whether it was good or bad, is 
here beside the point. That it fordoomed 
the development of a system of “free” col- 
lective bargaining cannot, at least as a mat- 
ter of hindsight, be gainsaid. 

Why was this so? Why, in the face of Sen- 
ator Walsh’s oft-quoted assertion that the 
law went no further than the office door,™ 
was it inevitable that the procedures and 
subjects of collective bargaining would be 
dictated by an external cause or agency ™ 
and, hence, that collective bargaining itself 
could never be free? 

It was inevitable because the first step 
on the road to administrative determinations 
of questions of refusal to bargain under the 
Wagner Act was bound to involve the adop- 
tion of the good faith standard. Had it not 
been for the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial background of the statutory obli- 
gation to bargain which preceded the enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act,™ it is remotely pos- 
sible that the prohibition it contained might 
have been construed as requiring no more 
than that an employer recognize the union 
chosen by a majority of his employees and 
refrain from recognizing any other. Cer- 
tainly the statements of Senators Wagner = 
and Walsh “ and of others would have sup- 
ported such a limited interpretation, but 
earlier experience under the Railway Labor 
Act™ and the National Industrial Recovery 
Act“ and the very language in which the 
prohibition was couched; namely, to refuse 
to bargain,” made these statements mere 
empty phrases. The good faith standard as 
applied to the duty to bargain was both a 
known and a logical criterion. For the 
Members of Congress to be deluded, if they 
were, into thinking that it would not be 
adopted by the new agency created to ad- 
minister the Wagner Act was myopic in the 
extreme. 

Be that as it may, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether collective bargaining un- 
der the Federal labor relations law could 
ever have been free, it is sufficient to point 
out that the good faith test was adopted by 


u Note 2 supra. 

The bill indicates the method and man- 
ner in which employees may organize, the 
method and manner of selecting their rep- 
resentatives or spokesmen, and leads them 
to the office door of their employer with the 
legal authority to negotiate for their fellow 
employees. The bill does not go beyond the 
Office door. It leaves the discussion between 
the employer and the employee, and the 
agreements which they may or may not make, 
voluntary and with that sacredness and 
solemnity to a voluntary agreement with 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7659 (1935). 

Note 2 supra. 

For a thorough presentation of the back- 
ground of the obligation to bargain and of 
the standard of good faith, see Smith, “The 
Evolution of the Duty To Bargain Concept in 
American Law.“ 39 Mich. L. Rev. 1065 (1941). 

55 79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7571 (1935). 

79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7659 (1985). 

5: 44 Stat. 577 (1926). 

= 48 Stat. 198 (1933). 

™ Sec. 8(5), Wagner Act. 
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the Board at an early stage in the law's de- 
velopment “ and that it has been used ever 
since in deciding whether or not the obliga- 
tion to bargain has been fulfilled. 

Obviously, if the presence or absence of 
good faith were to be determinative of 
whether or not the statutory duty to bargain 
had been performed, the Board had to evalu- 
ate, on the basis of the expertise of its 
members, the subjective states of mind of 
the parties to the bargaining process. This 
it proceeded to do to the point where, after 
12 years of administrative experience under 
the Wagner Act, Members of Congress ex- 
pressed concern over the extent to which, 
in their opinion, the Board was dictating 
the substantive terms of collective bargain- 
ing agreements." But rather than eliminate 
the good faith test and affirmatively im- 
plement even further the concept of free 
collective bargaining, Congress specifically 
incorporated the test into the statute, albeit 
with some rather minor restrictions on its 
application.“ As a result, the only contri- 
bution of the Taft-Hartley Act toward lib- 
erating collective bargaining from govern- 
mental direction was to afford a touchstone 
for some resounding judicial imprecations 
against governmental interference, which, 
as a practical matter, have not changed the 
situation in the least. 

That section 8(d) of Taft-Hartley has not 
operated to diminish the extent of Board 
intervention is borne out by judicial com- 
ment made with reference to several Board 
findings of refusal to bargain since 8(d) 
was included in the statute. One court has 
had occasion to accuse the Board of an 
“attempt to bestow upon the * * * em- 
ployees the benefits which it believes the 
union should have obtained but failed to 
obtain for them as a result of its collective 
bargaining with the respondent on their 
behalf.“ Another concluded that the 
Board's finding of a refusal to bargain was 
predicated upon the unlawful premise that 
“if a company fails to concede anything sub- 
stantial, then this is too much, and such 
failure amounts to bad faith.“ The Board 
has even been charged point-blank with 
proceeding on the theory that it “may de- 
termine what agreements employers ought 
to make and may then find that if they will 
not make them they are refusing to bar- 
gain.“ s And one court has expressed the 
view that the degree to which the Board has 
intervened “in conflicts between manage- 
ment and labor concerning their respective 
functions and responsibility” and involved 
itself “in highly emotional controversies,” 


See Atlantic Refining Co., 1 N.LR.B. 359, 
368 (1936) . 

“HR. Rept. No. 245, 80th Cong., ist 
sess., 19 (1947). 

For the purposes of this section, to bar- 
gain collectively in the performance of the 
mutual obligation of the employer and the 
representative of the employees to meet at 
reasonable times and to confer in good faith 
with respect to wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of employment, or the 
negotiation of an agreement, or any ques- 
tion arising thereunder, and the execution 
of a written contract incorporating any 
agreement reached if requested by either 
party, but such obligation does not compel 
either party to agree to a proposal or require 
the making of a concession” (sec. 8(d), 
Taft-Hartley Act). 

E. g., NLRB v. American National Ins. Co., 
note 20 supra; NLRB v. Insurance Agents’ 
Int'l Union, id. 

“NLRB v. Nash-Finch Co., 211 F. 2d 622, 
627 (8th Cir. 1954). 

= White v. NLRB, 255 F. 2d, 564, 568 (5th 
Cir. 1958). 

“NLRB v. I.B.S. Mjg. Co., 210 F. 2d 634, 
638 (5th Cir. 1954). 
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if judicially approved, “in the end would 
result in compulsory arbitration.” * 

The U.S. Supreme Court has had one oc- 
casion to tell the Board that it “may not, 
either directly or indirectly, compel conces- 
sions or otherwise sit in judgment upon the 
substantive terms of collective 
agreements,” and another to express the 
rere that the Board's finding of a refusal 

“amounts to the Board’s entrance 
inte the substantive aspects of the bargain- 
ing process.” @ 

This sampling of judicial comment is not 
designed to marshall criticism of the Board, 
but rather to point up the fallacy of char- 
acterizing our system of collective g 
as being free and of assuming that the en- 
actment of section 8(d) did anything to 
ameliorate the situation. If the system is 
really to be made free, the means are not 
to be found in flagellating the Board. They 
must stem from a realization that the law 
itself is at fault. This fact was adverted to 
by the Supreme Court when in Insurance 
Agents International Union * it stated that 
the Board had intervened into the substan- 
tive aspects of the bargaining process “to an 
extent Congress has not countenanced”.™ 
In the same case the Court referred to Sen- 
ator Walsh's office door restriction and com- 
mented that “the limitation implied * + * 
has not been in practice maintained—prac- 
tically, it could hardly have been.“ Here, 
in and of itself, is Judicial recognition of the 
fact that collective bargaining never could 
have been “free.” 


H. THE SUPREME COURT AND FREE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


To analyze all of the U.S. Court of Appeals’ 
decisions dealing with refusal to bargain 
findings by the Board and to attempt to de- 
rive from such a review an evaluation 
of the judicial status of free collec- 
tive bargaining would be a task both 
Herculean and unnecessary, for from 
the 11 cases which the Supreme Court has 
reviewed and decided on this issue a fairly 
clear picture has emerged. Here, again, no 
effort at criticism as such is intended. The 
purpose of the folowing comment on the 
Court’s decisions is rather to highlight the 
incompatability between free collective bar- 
gaining and the functions foisted upon the 
Board and the courts, including the United 
States Supreme Court, by the refusal to bar- 
gain provisions of the law. 

The first five cases decided by the Court 
arose under section 8{5) of the Wagner 
Act and dealt primarily with the mechanics 
of collective bargaining.“ In all five the 
Board’s findings of refusal to bargain were 
upheld. Only in the first case were there 
any comments by the Court which related 
significantly to the nature of the obligations 
to bargain. Those comments included an 
immediate reognition of the fact that the 
freedom of the employer under section 
8(5) of the Wagner Act was limited. 


“NLRB v. Lewin-Mathes Co., 47 LR.RM. 
2288, 2290 (7th Cir. 1960). 

“NLRB v. American Nat’l Ins. Co., 343 
U.S. 895, 404 (1952). 

NLRB v. Insurance Agents Int'l Union, 
361 U.S. 477, 498 (1960). 

0 Note 20 supra. 

"361 U.S. 477, 498. 

12 361 U.S. 477, 484. 

n This total does not include Local 24, 
Teamsters v. Oliver, 358 U.S. 283 (1959), 
which deals primarily with the issue of pre- 
emptlon. 

“uH. J. Heinz Co. v. NLRB, 311 US. 514 
(1941); J. I. Case Co. v. NLRB, 321 US. 332 
(1944); Medo Photo Supply Corp. v. NLRB, 
321 U.S. 768 (1944); Frank Bros. Co. v. NLRB, 
321 U.S. 702 (1944); NLRB v. Crompton- 
Highland Mills, 337 U.S. 217 (1949). 
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In H. J. Heinz Co. v. NLRB, the employer, 
having bargained with the union and 
reached an agreement, refused to sign it. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that such a dog in 
the manger case should have been the first 
vehicle for the Court’s consideration of the 
refusal to bargain issue. It is not unlikely 
that the Court subconsciously strained to 
support the Board in the face of such a 
blatant resort to a technicality. Neverthe- 
less, how simple and logical it would have 
been for the Court to have decided that, 
since the employer had, in fact, not only en- 
gaged in collective bargaining but as a 
result reached an enforceable agreement, 
there was no refusal to bargain. The re- 
fusal to sign was clearly an effort to interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in sec- 
tion 7 of the act by undermining the 
union and its collective bargaining ac- 
complishment. As such it was a violation of 
section 8(1) which could have been effec- 
tively remedied by an order to sign the 
agreement. But, instead, the Court sus- 
tained the Board’s finding and order based 
on section 8(5). Rank effrontery toward 
the national policy of union support was 
thus rebuffed, but, unfortunately for the 
cause of free collective bargaining, the 
Court missed a great opportunity to bolster 
that cause at the outset. 

With Heinz there commenced the mean- 
ingless lipservice to “free” collective bar- 

which has pervaded almost all 
subsequent decisions. “The freedom of the 
employer to refuse to make an agreement 
Telates to its terms in matters of substance,” 
said the Court. It had the candor, however, 
in this initial foray into the fleld, to rec- 
ognize and point out that at least to the 
extent that the law required an employer to 
bargain collectively, “his freedom is re- 
stricted.” * 

The succeeding four decisions were more 
or less routine. In J. I. Case Co. v. NLRB,* 
the Court sustained the Board’s finding that 
an employer's refusal to bargain with a 
union because of unexpired, individual con- 
tracts with a majority of its employees con- 
stituted a violation of section 8(5). In 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. v. NLRB,” after 
the employer had the union and 
had received its demands, including one 
for a wage increase, a majority of the em- 
ployees solicited the employer directly for 
wage increases. These were granted and the 
employees then signified their rejection of 
the union as their bargaining representa- 
tive. Thereafter, and prior to the com- 
Mencement of any negotiations, the em- 
Ployer refused to bargain with the union. 
The Board's finding of a violation of section 
8(5) was upheld. On the same day the 
Court, in Frank Bros. Co. v. NLRB,” went 
along with the Board’s finding that a re- 
fusal to bargain with a union which did not 
represent a majority of the employees at the 
time the complaint was issued but which 
had lost its majority status as the result of 
a refusal to bargain prior to that time, con- 
stituted a violation of 8(5). In the last of 
the Wagner Act decisions, the Court in NLRB 
v. Crompton-Highland Mills, u upheld the 
Board in finding against an employer who, 
after protracted negotiations and the reach- 
ing of an impasse, unilaterally granted wage 
increases in excess of those it had offered at 
the bargaining table. 

These five decisions, as pointed out earlier, 
all involved the mechanics of 
Interestingly enough, all of Rend involved 
situations in which the employer's conduct 


% Note 74 supra. 

Sec. 8(1), Wagner Act. 
™ 311 U.S. 514, 525-6. 
Note 74 supra. 

™ Tbid. 
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justified a finding that, either directly or in- 
directly, the union had been “run around.” 
Accordingly, they all could have been de- 
cided, and an effective remedy afforded, solely 
on the basis of section 8(1). Except, there- 
fore, for Heinz in which an all-productive 
record of bargaining was labeled a “refusal 
to bargain,” these cases have little or no 
significance with respect to the question un- 
der discussion. 

The next decision of the Court was the 
first involving the Taft-Hartley amendments 
and particularly the new section 8(d). The 
ease, NLRB v. American National Insurance 
Co. involved the adamancy of the employer 
in regard to the inclusion of a management 
function clause in the collective agreemont 
under negotiation. The union’s contract 
proposals had included provisions for the 
handling of grievances and for final and 
binding disposition of them by arbitration. 
With respect to these provisions the em- 
ployer offered a counterproposal which, in 
effect, accepted the proposed grievance and 
arbitration procedures but, by means of a 
management function clause, excluded from 
their operation certain matters of manage- 
ment responsibility. The employer tenta- 
tively agreed to many other contract pro- 
visions but insisted on the inclusion of the 
management function clause as a condition 
of reaching an overall agreement. The Board 
held the insistence on such a clause to be a 
per se violation of section 8(a)(5). The 
Supreme Court affirmed the action of the 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in re- 
fusing to enforce the Board's order against 
the employer.“ 

The remarks of the Court, if read with- 
out reference to Heinz or to some of the 
subsequent decisions of the Court, sound 
like a Carta for free collective bar- 
gaining in the United States. Read in proper 
perspective, however, they might be more 
appropriately likened to a eulogy for a great, 
but lost, cause. On only one occasion since 
has the Court scaled such heights of articu- 
late support for the principle of freedom in 
collective bargaining. This is no fault of 
the Court—the vehicle is apparently good 
for only spasmodic trips to the top.“ 

The opinion in American National starts 
out with the unequivocal assertion that the 
act does not “regulate the substantive terms 
governing wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions which are incorporated in an agree- 
ment.“ In the very next paragraph, how- 
ever, the Court, in a statement which is not 
supported by legislative history, inadver- 
tently demonstrates wify that assertion is in- 
capable of being correct. When it is stated 
that “[e]nforcement of the obligation to 
bargain is crucial to the statutory scheme,” * 
it becomes quite apparent that the avoidance 
of the very regulation which is asserted not 
to exist was never a possibility. Nevertheless, 
the Court proceeds from this perhaps per- 
missible fallacy to the business of tracing 
the history of the good-faith standard and 
then of painting a picture of free collective 
bargaining which is almost ideal. The sum- 
mit is reached with the resounding declara- 
tion, already quoted, “that the Board may 
not, either directly or indirectly, compel 
concessions or otherwise sit in judgment 
upon the substantive terms of collective- 
bargaining agreements.” Requiescat in 
pace. 

American National was followed, chrono- 
logically, by Brooks v. NLRB*™ in which, as 


= Note 20 supra. 

#187 F. 2d 307. 

% The most recent was in NLRB v. Insur- 
ance Agents’ International Union; note 20, 
supra. 

© 343 U.S. 395, 401-402. 

* Thid. 

* See note 68, supra. 

= 348 U.S. 96 (1954). 
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in case,” Medo Photo“ and Frank Bros., 
the employer had flatly refused to bargain, 
in this instance on the ground that, between 
the time of the union’s winning of an elec- 
tion and the issuance by the Board of the 
resultant certification, the employees had 
indicated their withdrawal of representation 
rights from the union. Although there was 
no finding that the union’s loss of repre- 
sentative status was caused by unlawful 
conduct on the part of the employer, the 
Board held the employer to be in violation 
of section 8(a)(5). The Supreme Court 
sustained the Board. Even though the 
Brooks case dealt with bargaining mechanics 
and, in effect, gave judicial sanction to 
another per se Board rule, it has greater 
significance than the previous decisions in 
that category, except perhaps Heinz, in that 
in Brooks it is doubtful that absent 8(a) (5) 
any effective action could have been taken 
against the employer. 

The next two decisions, NLRB v. Truitt”? 
and NLRB v. F. W. Woolworth Co., though 
seemingly routine because in each instance 
they, in effect, confirmed Board per se rules 
of long standing, were, in fact, of extreme 
importance. They both affirmed the obliga- 
tion to furnish information as a corollary to 
the obligation to bargain and thus operated 
to move the Government's chair back up to 
the bargaining table after the gallant with- 
drawal of American National. As mentioned 
later, in the light of current developments 
in the field of collective bargaining, it may 
well be that the Woolworth decision, al- 
though clothed in the humility of a per 
curiam, will turn out to be the greatest 
Trojan horse of them all. 

In Truitt, in response to the union's de- 
mand for a wage increase, the employer 
pleaded inability to pay. The union de- 
manded information substantiating that 
plea and the employer refused to furnish it. 
The Board found this refusal to be a viola- 
tion of section 8(a)(5) and the Court sus- 
tained the Board. The entire Court held 
that a refusal to furnish information sub- 
stantiating a plea of inability to meet a wage 
demand could, under certain circumstances, 
furnish the basis for a finding of a refusal 
to bargain, A majority held that it did un- 
der the circumstances presented by the case 
before it and, therefore, affirmed the Board's 
action. A minority felt that the Board’s 
finding had been made on a per se basis and 
favored remanding the case to the Board for 
reconsideration on the basis of good or bad 
faith in order to avoid the establishment of 
a per se rule, Although the majority pro- 
tested its innocence in this regard,™ the sub- 
sequent per curiam decision in Woolworth 
gives considerable weight to the fears of the 
minority. 

Truitt indicates quite clearly the tendency 
of the Court, throughout many of its de- 
cisions involving the issue of refusal to bar- 
gain, to express grave concern over the per 
se aspects of a case while relegating to a 
secondary position the more vital question 
of governmental dictation. This, unfortu- 
nately, is a natural tendency because the 
legislative prohibition, enforced by applica- 
tion of the good faith standard, leaves little 
else for judicial consideration. Nevertheless, 
a more genuine concern along the lines ex- 
pressed by the Court in American National 
could have developed, even under the law 
as presently written, some salutary judicial 
restraints against Government-enforced fish- 
ing expeditions. In fact, with regard to the 
Truitt-type situation, which, in effect, is one 
where the Government requires a person who 


says “no” under certain circumstances to 
Note 74 supra. 
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prove that he means “no,” it would perhaps 
haye been more consistent with what re- 
corded intent of Congress there is for the 
Court to have rejected in toto the rationale 
of the Board’s rule. To be sure, there is 
some logic to the argument that furnishing 
proof of one’s good faith when pleading pov- 
erty may develop a more charitable attitude 
on the other side of the bargaining table and 
thus enhance the possibility of reaching an 
agreement. But it might well have been 
concluded that the public interest in free 
collective bargaining far outweighed any 
such flimsy justification for governmental 
interference. 

With Truitt behind it, the Court moved 
on to the Woolworth Co.“ case with little or 
no apparent concern. In Woolworth, dur- 
ing the course of negotiations which were 
being carried on under a wage reopener and 
also after the contrac again became closed 
to further negotiation, the union requested 
of the employer info mation as to the oc- 
cupational classifications, hours worked, and 
wage rates of each employee. The employer 
refused to supply the information. The 
Board made no finding of bad faith on the 
part of the employer, but nevertheless held 
the refusal to be a violation of section 8(a) 
(5). The Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit refused to enforce the Board’s 
order. In a per curiam decision the Su- 
preme Court reversed, citing Truitt." 

So far as the merits of the case are con- 
cerned the rule confirmed by the Woolworth 
decision is far less vulnerable to attack than 
that upheld in Truitt. As long as leln- 
forcement of the obligation to bargain is 
crucial to the statutory scheme,” as the 
Court gratuitously observed in American 
National,“ the requirement that one party 
furnish to the other relevant information 
which is in the exclusive possession of the 
former and is essential to the latter's ability 
to bargain intelligently on an appropriate 
subject, is not surprising. The surprising 
thing about the Woolworth decision is that 
the members of the Court who had there- 
tofore fought consistently against any pos- 
sible implication that the Court was ap- 
proving a per se rule,” were apparently no 
longer concerned with that possibility where 
a refusal to furnish information was con- 
cerned. And the unfortunate thing about 
the Woolworth decision is that a matter of 
such great import was decided without ex- 
planation and without furnishing some ju- 
dicial guideposts to minimize abuses of the 
rule confirmed. 

The consequences which can stem from 
Woolworth justify some additional comment, 
and here again, except as they may develop 
on a per se basis, it is the statute, not the 
Board or the Court, which will be funda- 
mentally to blame. There is a growing tend- 
ency in current collective bargaining for 
unions to seek a codeterminative status with 
respect to many matters which have here- 
tofore, at least from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration, been deemed to be exclusively 
the responsibility of management, e.g., re- 
tirement plans, the scheduling of work, the 
modification of work rules, and safety pro- 
grams. Likewise, there is a current interest 
on the part of unions, particularly in the 
automobile manufacturing industry,’ in the 
negotiation of profit-sharing eo which 
have long since been determined to be ae. 
datory subjects of collective 
The combination of codetermination — 
profit sharing, operating under the compul- 
sion of Woolworth, is one which can extend 


Note 83 supra. 

235 F. 2d 319. 

* Note 92 supra. 

% Note 85 supra. 

» Cf. Truitt, note 92 supra. 

147 Lab. Rel. Rep. 64. 

3 Richfield Oil Corp. v. NLRB, 231 F. 2d 717 
(C. A D. O. 1956), cert. denied, 851 U.S. 909. 
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the participation of government at the bar- 
gaining tables of this country to a point 
where free collective bargaining, even as a 
possibility, will be irretrievably lost. If the 
rule of Woolworth stands, the detailed infor- 
mation concerning every factor which enters 
into the making of a profit must, under 
penaity of a finding of a refusal to bargain, 
be placed on the table for analysis and dis- 
cussion, e.g., costs of supplies and materials, 
advertising expenditures, management sal- 
aries, competitive practices, sales techniques, 
pricing, production plans, and capital in- 
vestment, to mention afew. And any refusal 
to agree to codetermination with respect to 
any of these factors, in the light of the in- 
formation supplied, will be subject to the 
expertise of the Board in determining the 
presence or absence of good faith. The step 
from there to price and wage controls could 
be a short one. 

If the hopes for some degree of free col- 
lective bargaining engendered by American 
National were dimmed by Truitt and Wool- 
worth, they disappeared with the Court's 
decision in NLRB v. Wooster Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation? which followed. 
In American National the Court had indi- 
cated quite clearly that from then on good 
faith was to be determined on the basis of 
the record as a whole, not on a per se basis, 
and, in effect, that unless a party were 
found affirmatively to be acting in bad faith, 
it could not be found guilty of a refusal to 
bargain. Within 2 years of this significant 
declaration, however, the Court was faced 
with two situations in which, in order to 
sustain the Board's findings of guilt, it had, 
in each instance, to substitute for the 
Board’s failure to find bad faith its own de- 
termination that such a finding could have 
been made. The first of these was Truitt in 
which the Court said as much; the second 
was Woolworth wherein it was left to in- 
ference. Then with Borg-Warner the roof 
fell in. 

In the Borg-Warner case the employer, 
during the course of bargaining with the 
union, insisted to the point of impasse on 
the inclusion in any final agreement (1) of 
a provision whereby no strike could be insti- 
tuted without a prior secret ballot among 
the employees and (2) of a recognition clause 
designating the local union, rather than the 
international, as the bargaining agent al- 
though the latter, not the former, had been 
certified by the Board. The Board held that 
since neither of the provisions on which the 
employer had insisted was a mandatory sub- 
ject of bargaining, the insistence with re- 
spect to each of them constituted, per se, a 
violation of section 8(a)(5) and while sò 
holding specifically stated that the employ- 
er's culpability did not turn upon its good 
faith The Court upheld the Board. 

By the decision in Borg-Warner, the ma- 
jority of the Court seemed to have con- 
cluded, as the Board had from the very out- 
set, that the statutory prohibition against 
refusals to bargain, operating under the good 
faith standard, was in a great many in- 
stances unenforceable except on a per se 
basis. At any rate, the majority specifically 
concurred in a line of reasoning on the part 
of the Board which was disingenuous to say 
the least, namely, that insisting on the in- 
clusion in an agreement of a provision which, 
though lawful, is not a mandatory subject of 
bargaining “is, in substance, a refusal to 
bargain about the subjects that are within 
the scope of mandatory bargaining.”* Since 
the employer had, in fact, bargained on all 
mandatory subjects raised by the union, this 
decision was on a par with that of Heinz to 
the effect that bargaining which had resulted 
in the reaching of an enforceable agreement 
was, nevertheless, a refusal to bargain. 


3 Note 20 supra. 
#113 N.L.R.B. 1288, 1291. 
356 U.S. 342, 349. 
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Aside from the vital question of what 
is or is not a mandatory subject of collective 
bargaining, which in and of itself renders 
Borg-Warner of the utmost significance, the 
Court’s affirmance of the Board in this case 
operated to eliminate the good faith test so 
far as nonmandatory subjects of bargaining 
are concerned. The approval of a per se rule 
in this regard amounted, for all practical 
purposes and as a dissenting justice observed, 
to empowering “the Board to prohibit bar- 
gaining in good faith as to lawful matters” “ 
which are not mandatory. The Government 
was thus undeniably placed in a position of 
regulating the substantive terms of col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. With the 
power of prohibiting bargaining on lawful 
but nonmandatory subjects and the power 
to determine what those subjects are, the 
Board is now firmly seated at the bargaining 
table. If the Board concludes that a sub- 
ject is mandatory, it will judge a party's 
refusal of it or insistence upon it, as the 
ease may be, on what it concludes, on the 
basis of its expertise, to be a proper bargain- 
ing posture. If, on the other hand, it 
decides that the subject, no matter how 
pertinent to the relationship between the 
parties, is nonmandatory, it will automati- 
cally penalize the party who, however politely, 
insists upon it and look favorably upon the 
party who, however rudely, refuses even to 
discuss it. 

As far as the basis for determining what 
is and what is not a mandatory subject of 
bargaining is concerned, the Court in Borg- 
Warner did not lay down a very clear course 
to be followed by the Board. In this regard 
the only important clause before it was that 
pertaining to the strike vote, because ob- 
viously the employer's insistence on recogniz- 
ing the uncertified local rather than the 
certified international could have been dis- 
posed of by the Board on a per se procedural 
basis without startling anyone familiar with 
Heinz, Brooks and Truitt.? In upholding the 
Board’s determination that the strike vote 
was nonmandatory, the Court explained its 
action by comparing a no-strike clause with 
the strike vote clause in question and stating 
that the former “regulates the relations be- 
tween the employer and the employees” and 
is, therefore, mandatory, while the latter 
“deals only with relations between the em- 
ployees and the union,” and is, therefore, 
nonmandatory* To those engaged in the 
day-to-day practicalities of labor-manage- 
ment relations this is a distinction quite dif- 
ficult to grasp. If what the Court was deal- 
ing with was the question of whether or not 
the clauses in question came within the pur- 
view of the phrase “other terms and condi- 
tions of employment,“ whic! must have 
been the case, there seems to be little dif- 
ference in that context between a clause 
under which a union undertakes not to in- 
stitute a strike during the term of the con- 
tract and one in which the same obligation, 
avoidable, however, by taking a strike vote, 
is assumed. That the distinction is less than 
clear was recently evidenced by a decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
reversing the Board's finding that an em- 
ployer’s proposal to limit the union’s author- 
ity to discipline or fine its members for 
exercising their statutory right to refrain 
from engaging in strikes or other concerted 
activity was nonmandatory. e 

It can be reasonably anticipated that the 
issue of mandatory versus nonmandatory as 
regards management’s insistence on inclu- 
sions will now be as thoroughly litigated as 
it was with regard to management's earlier 
insistence on exclusions. Whatever the out- 
come with respect to the various subjects 


* Ibid. 

Notes 74, 87, 92 supra. 

356 U.S. 342, 349-50. 

» Sec. 8(d), Taft-Hartley Act. 

1 Allen Bradley Co. v. NLRB, 286 F. 2d 442 
(7th Cir. 1961). 
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which can be conjured up, the sum total of 
such litigation is bound to increase the ex- 
tent of “intrusion by the Board into the sub- 
stantive aspects of the bargaining process 
beyond anything contemplated by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act or suggested in 
th{[e] * * * Court's prior decisions under 
it.”2* This should be of primary concern at 
this juncture to unions. Particularly where 
unions have obtained, or are striving to ob- 
tain, codeterminative status with respect to 
matters formerly deemed the sole responsi- 
bility of management, they may be haunted 
frequently by the specter of Borg-Warner. 
If representatives of unions are going to 
participate jointly with representatives of 
management in determining such matters, it 
is not illogical to assume that many manage- 
ment proposals affecting the internal affairs 
of unions will be considered as “regulat[ing] 
+ + the relations between the employers 
and the employees” rather than as deal- 

* * * only with relations between the 
employees and the union.” 1? 

In the face of Borg-Warner and the earlier 
decisions, exclusive of American National, 
one might readily have assumed that the 
bars were now down so far as the Board’s 
power to regulate both the mechanics and 
the subjects of barganing, and thus the sub- 
stantive terms of collective bargaining agree- 
ments, was concerned. But apparently it 
was time for the commencement of another 
cycle such as that begun with American 
National and concluded with Borg-Warner, 
for the latest decision “ in this field finds the 
Court once again worrying the bone of free 
collective bargaining. In NLRB v. Insurance 
Agents International Union! the majority 
of the Court appears to have forgotten Borg- 
Warner, or at least to have forgotten its 
significance, because it is cited at only one 
point in the majority’s opinion and there 
only as evidence that “[t]he same problems 
as to whether positions taken at the bargain- 
ing table violate the good-faith test continue 
to arise under the act as amended.” % That 
is indeed a weird reference to a decison in 
which the good-faith test was, in one regard 
at least, eliminated. 

In the Insurance Agents case, the union, 
during the course of negotiations, engaged 
in harassing tactics for the purpose of forc- 
ing the employer to capitulate to its terms. 
The employees involved were insurance sales- 
men. The harassing tactics consisted of such 
activities as temporary failures to solicit new 
business, failures to comply with the employ- 
er's reporting procedures, engaging in sit-in 
mornings and failing to attend special busi- 
ness conferences scheduled by the employer. 
These tactics were admittedly unprotected, 
i.e., activities for which the employer could 
have disciplined the employees without vio- 
lating the act. Likewise, it was conceded 
that there was no evidence of bad faith on 
the part of the union so far as its intentions 
to reach an agreement were concerned. The 
sole question was whether or not the harass- 
ing tactics, in and of themselves, could sup- 
port a finding of a refusal to bargain. The 
Board held that they could. The Court 
said emphatically that they could not, 

As it did so thoroughly in American Na- 
tional, in Insurance Agents the Court ex- 
plored the legislative history of section 8(5) 
of the Wagner Act and of sections 8(a) (5), 
8(b) (3), and 8(d) of Taft-Hartley and, again 
as it did in American National, painted an 
ideal picture of at least a modified form of 
free collective bargaining. But the reader 


u 356 U.S. 342, 351-2. 

12 356 U.S. 342, 350. 

™ See note 73 supra, concerning the Oliver 
case which followed Borg-Warner chronolog- 
ically. Insofar as it dealt with the issue 
here under discussion, Oliver was a logical 
sequel to Borg-Warner. 

14361 U.S. 477 (1960). 

15 361 U.S. 477, 488. 
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of the opinion has that “this is where I came 
in” feeling. When the majority of the Court 
states that “Congress intended that the par- 
ties should have wide latitude in their nego- 
tiations, unrestricted by any governmental 
power to regulate the substantive solution 
of their differences” * and that “[o]Jur labor 
policy is not presently erected on a founda- 
tion of government control of the results of 
negotiations,” the inclination to applaud is 
stifled by the recollection of Borg-Warner, 
Truitt, Brooks, and Heinz. 

It is impossible to reconcile, for example, 
the holding of Insurance Agents that bar- 
gaining tactics on the part of a union such 
as a sit-down or a slow-down cannot, per se, 
support a finding of refusal to bargain with 
the holding of Borg-Warner that bargaining 
tactics on the part of an employer such as 
insisting on a lawful but nonmandatory 
subject can, per se, support such a finding. 
The decision in Insurance Agents in this 
regard is amply supported by both the lan- 
guage and the legislative history of the 
statute, but it can find no support in Borg- 
Warner. At least the unions now know 
where they stand if while bargaining in good 
faith they exert economic pressure by means 
of unprotected activities. It will be inter- 
esting for employers eventually to find out 
from the Supreme Court where they stand if 
while bargaining in good faith they exert 
economic pressure on unions to force accept- 
ance of their terms. 

To sum up so far as the U.S. Supreme 
Court and free collective bargaining is con- 
cerned, it can fairly be said on the basis of 
the Court’s decisions that the subjects of 
collective bargaining are subject to regula- 
tion by the Board, that he tactics of col- 
lective bargaining which reflect a party's 
substantive position at the table are subject 
to regulation by the Board, that the tactics 
of collective bargaining which may reflect a 
union’s substantive position at the table but 
also involve the exertion by it of economic 
pressure on the employer are not subject to 
regulation by the Board, and that in all 
situations the Board sits at the bargaining 
table and passes judgment on the states of 
mind of the parties either on a per se basis 
or otherwise. This cannot be considered 
free collective bargaining in any sense of the 
word “free.” 


III. THE POSSIBILITIES THROUGH LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION OF MAKING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
FREE WITHOUT JEOPARDIZING ITS BASIC 
EFFICACY 


“Promotion of unionism by the Wagner 
Act, with the resulting progress of rational 
collective bargaining, has been gathering mo- 
mentum for a quarter of a century. In view 
of the economic and political strength which 
has thereby come to unions, interpretations 
of the act ought not to proceed on the as- 
sumption that it actively throws its weight 
on the side of unionism in order to redress 
an assumed inequality of bargaining power. 
For the Court to fashion the rules governing 
collective bargaining on the assumption that 
the power and position of labor unions and 
their solidarity are what they were 25 years 
ago, is to fashion law on the basis of un- 
reality.” 19 

These words of Justice Frankfurter, dis- 
senting in the Insurance Agents case, are as 
applicable to the Congress as they are to the 
Court. If collective bargaining is to survive 
at all, much less be made free, the law 
should not remain such as to support an 
assumption that it actively throws its weight 
on the side of either party to the collective 
bargaining process, Whether or not it 
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should have been initially fashioned for the 
[p]romotion of unionism is now beside the 
point. With the enactment of Taft-Hartley 
it began to cut two ways. The point is that 
collective bargaining is being increasingly 
subjected to governmental regulation and, 
unless the trend in this direction is halted, 
it could disappear as the modus operandi of 
our labor-management relations structure. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
collective bargaining, like many other insti- 
tutions in our national society, cannot sur- 
vive if it remains less than free—that, at 
least so far as collective bargaining is con- 
cerned, there can be no such thing as a 
little dictation of the substantive aspects 
of the process. 

In the light of all that has transpired 
under the law's “simple” prohibition against 
refusals to bargain and with recognition of 
the changed status adverted to in the fore- 
going quotation, Congress might well con- 
clude that the time has come to set collec- 
tive bargaining free. The obvious way of 
doing this would be to repeal sections 8(a) 
(5), 8(b) (3), and 8(d) of the present law. 
What would be the result? One way of 
answering that question is to determine 
how the conduct found culpable in the cases 
involving refusals to bargain which have 
reached the Supreme Court to date would 
have fared in the absence of the sections 
just mentioned. 

As pointed out earlier, in each instance 
the employer’s conduct in Heinz, Case, Medo 
Photo, Frank Bros., and Crompton-Highland 
Mills could have been effectively remedied as 
a violation of section 8(a)(1). Thus, the 
repeal of the sections in question would not 
permit an employer to refuse to sign a col- 
lective bargaining agreement reached with 
a union, to refuse to recognize a union be- 
cause of the existence of individual contracts, 
to refuse to recognize a union whose ma- 
jority status had been lost because of the 
employer’s misconduct, or to grant wage in- 
creases unilaterally in excess of those offered 
during negotiations with a union, where 
such conduct was determined by the Board 
to have the effect of undermining the union 
involved and thereby of depriving the em- 
ployees of their right to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. On the other hand the situation in 
Brooks, where the employer refused to bar- 
gain with a union which had lost its ma- 
jority status through no fault of the em- 
ployer, would probably not be subject to 
Board action. It is certainly arguable that 
such a result would better protect the rights 
of the employees than does the government- 
dictated representation imposed under the 
Brooks rule. 

It is likely that with the repeal of the re- 
fusal to bargain sections of the law the Truitt 
requirement of proof of inability to grant a 
demand would be eliminated. It is doubt- 
ful that many would mourn its loss. On 
the other hand, the Woolworth requirement 
of furnishing- information, while removed 
entirely from any possible per se operation, 
would continue to exist where its fulfillment 
was necessary to prevent an intentional 
frustration of employees rights under the 
act. 

That leaves us with American National, 
Borg-Warner, and Insurance Agents. What 
greater contribution to free collective bar- 
gaining could be made than for Congress to 
confirm the results of American National 
and Insurance Agents and to eliminate those 
of Borg-Warner? 

In sum, at least on the basis of the cases 
which have to date reached the Supreme 
Court, the elimination from the law of sec- 
tions 8(a) (5), 8(b)(3) and 80d), would not 
appreciably affect the procedural rules laid 
down by the Board with regard to collective 
bargaining where the operation of those rules 
was required in individual cases to protect 
the rights of employees from intentional 
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interference on the part of employers. On 
the other hand, it would take from the Board 
any power to regulate the subjects of collec- 
tive bargaining. Without per se procedural 
rules to hamper the normal mechanics of 
bargaining, and without limitations upon the 
subjects of bargaining, collective bargaining 
in the United States could be correctly char- 
acterized as being free. 

There remains, of course, the question of 
whether or not collective bargaining, freed in 
this manner, would continue to function as 
the basis for resolving the differences be- 
tween employers and unions. Some will say 
that with the elimination of the legal com- 
pulsion to bargain, employers would refuse 
with impunity to deal with any but the 
strongest and most firmly established unions 
and that the trade union movement would 
thus receive a mortal blow. Such an asser- 
tion ignores the industrial realities men- 
tioned by Justice Frankfurter in Insurance 
Agents and fails to recognize that the future 
of trade unionism is in greater jeopardy 
under a system of Government-controlled 
collective bargaining which can lead to the 
elimination of any need for unions than it 
would be under a free system. Likewise, it 
overlooks the fact that all the other pro- 
tections against hostile action by employers 
which presently exist in the law would re- 
main. Be that as it may, the Congress might 
well consider in conjunction with the repeal 
of the sections in question the insertion in 
the law of a prohibition against an em- 
ployer’s refusing to recognize a union pos- 
sessing majority representation status and, 
where such a union is present, against rec- 
ognizing or dealing with any other union. 
Such a prohibition, if properly worded, would 
tend to get the employees’ bargaining repre- 
sentative through the employer’s office door 
and into the conference room without per- 
mitting the Government to participate in the 
subsequent proceedings. 


COUNTY PLANNING AND. DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the National Association of County Of- 
ficials recently held a regional devel- 
opment workshop in Phoenix, Ariz. 
County officials from the 16 Western 
States attended the sessions, which 
explored all phases of community devel- 
opment and the role of county govern- 
ment in encouraging and providing lead- 
ership for the economic development of 
their communities. 

Two of the outstanding papers were 
delivered by residents of Maricopa 
County. The presentations on “Estab- 
lishing a Plan and Perfecting Planning 
Machinery,” by Wesley G. Mohr, vice 


president for planning and research, 


Del Webb Corp., and “Establishment of 
an Active Development Organization,” 
by Charles W. Miller, county manager 
of Maricopa County, were the most out- 
standing presentations made during 
these sessions. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
of these papers may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the papers 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS By WESLEY G. MOHR AT NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP, PHOENIX, 
ARIZ., JANUARY 26, 1962 

ESTABLISHING A PLAN AND PERFECTING PLAN- 

NING MACHINERY 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

The tòpic ássigned to me for this morn- 
ing’s session is “Establishing a Plan and 


pounds congestion, 
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Perfecting Planning Machinery.” To most 
of us familiar with the planning processes, 
we immediately think of the details of gen- 
eral development plans, master street plans, 
major highway development plans, land use 
studies, zoning studies, and so forth. In 
view of the fact that I have but 25 minutes 
to stress the importance of planning, I 
should like to deviate from a technical dis- 
cussion and take this opportunity to discuss 
with you, on a broad and general basis, our 
planning failures and possible planning rem- 
edles. Summed up in a nutshell, our great- 
est planning failure is urban sprawl. 

The Urban Land Institute, in a recent 
editorial, stated, “The old-fashioned city 
which was a densely populated district sur- 
rounded by farms belongs to the period of 
Grandma Moses’ antique American land- 
scapes.” Unfortunately, it has been dis- 
placed by the metropolitan area which, in 
its simplest form, is a compact, vertical, 
antiquated central city swaddled in depth 
by miles of horizontal subdivision develop- 
ment. On both the east coast and the west 
coast, whole chains of metropolitan areas 
now have been or are being fused so that 
a person may travel from the heart of one 
city to the heart of another without ever 
emerging from a congealed mass of suburbs. 
While individual subdivisions may be skill- 
fully planned, any semblance of coordination 
in the total assembly of metropolitan devel- 
opment is likely to be purely accidental, if 
it exists at all. 

Transportation is throttled except where 
rail lines were built decades ago, or where 
express highways recently have been con- 
structed at fantastic costs. 

Now, it is precisely within the choked and 
cluttered space of metropolitan areas that 
population increase in America concentrates 
its pressure. We are predominantly an ur- 
ban rather than a rural people. 

The twin trends toward more people and 
less open space in metropolitan areas com- 
skyrockets public 
budgets, and exhausts the patience of the 
average citizen who must circulate to live. 

In very large measure, the present conges- 
tion of metropolitan space is due to the fact 
that just when our population explosion 
really went into high gear, the current fad 
for horizontal suburban living reached peak 
level. 

The present sequence of community 
growth defies logic. Space is available in 
superabundant quantity before urban 
sprawl sets in. At that stage, space is not 
especially valuable and no one thinks very 
highly of it. Then, when subdivision de- 
velopment. has become widespread and space 
for circulation is needed, it seems to have 
disappeared. This is, of course, the reverse 
of what should be true for community health. 
Under the present system of horizontal sub- 
urban growth, the space elimination process 
goes on about 10 times faster than it did 
under the old-fashioned system of vertical 
city growth. 

I don't think the American public is aware 
of how rapidly the disappearance of space 
has accelerated in recent years. I. don’t 
think people are aware of what that dis- 
appearance means in terms of efforts to in- 
troduce some sense of order into schemes 
of community growth and public circulation 
in the formative stages before it is too late. 
They know they spend more dollars for less 
results but I don’t think they know that 
more and more of those dollars are simply 
going down the drain to pay for buildings 
that later are blasted out of the way so land 
can be recovered on which roads may be 
built, parks may be planted, airports be ex- 
panded, etc. Counties need space saving 
accounts just as people need ordinary money 
savings accounts to tide them over when 
things get rough. Counties will have to 
start putting land in space banks just as 
citizens put money in savings banks. The 
county which lacks a sense of thrift in this 
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respect may be compared to the shiftless in- 
dividual who spends today without thought 
of tomorrow. 

Local and State governments fail to place 
enough emphasis on long-range general de- 
velopment planning. The State of California, 
for example, annually spends tens of millions 
of dollars on State buildings, hundreds of 
millions of dollars on State highway pro- 
grams, yet spends only $165,000 for a State 
planning agency to provide direction on a 
statewide basis to the complex urban and 
intercounty planning problems. 

It seemingly has become the job and ever- 
lasting pride of too many engineering and 
public works departments to solve the impos- 
sible, even though the impossible could be 
avoided entirely with ordinary horsesense. 

There is a need in our society for a type 
of preventive planning-engineering which 
could do for the metropolitan landscape 
what preventive medicine does to avoid the 
spread of epidemic diseases. We have had 
enough of civic surgery by engineers who 
specialize in the technique of the scalpel. 
It is time we encourage a different breed 
who could plan development so as to avoid 
trouble in the first place. It is a function of 
the human mind to anticipate trouble and to 
warn the body of danger. The engineer 
should perform a similar function for the 
well-being of the modern urban areas. 

I presume at this time that you ladies and 
gentlemen are saying to yourself, “The speak- 
er continues to talk about metropolitan areas 
and urban communities; his talk should be 
directed to municipal governments, not 
county governments.” In answer to such a 
query, may I hasten to add that in most 


cases the ateas now involved in metropoli- 


tan complexes and our vast suburbias still 
are under county control or have been an- 
nexed to municipalities within the last 10 
years. 

What then is needed to perfect our plan- 


machinery? First, in many areas or 


ning 

the country, there isn't even any machinery 
to perfect. Therefore, in those areas, regard- 
less of how seemingly remote, effective plan- 
ning departments must be established and 
maintained. 

Think how simple county government 
would be if there were no people living in 
the county. This is not the case, however. 
Consequently, regardless of the size of coun- 
ties, all are in the evolution of the modern 
age and cannot escape transition. With the 
population explosion now in full force, nearly 
all areas of this country will see doubling 
and tripling of population in the next 10 to 
20 years. The planning done now for this 
expansion will determine the environmental 
standards of the future as well as determin- 
ing the financial burden placed upon you, 
your children, and your children’s children. 

Secondly, in areas where a county govern- 
ment is faced with urban growth, regardless 
of size or complexity, steps must be taken 
to streamline your county planning agencies. 

Present county ordinances involving zon- 
ing and subdivision control have placed tre- 
mendous burdens on your planning agencies 
to a point where comprehensive master ee plas 
ning has had to take a back seat to the pres- 
sures of the day in policing and administer- 
ing these ordinances, Today, unfortunately, 
most of your outstanding governmental 
planners find themselves mired in the swamp 
of zone variances, special use permits, re- 
zoning hearings, etc. They are not given the 
time or the manpower to perform remedial 
long-range planning. 

Current county planning budget trends are 
ridiculously low when compared with trends 
in private business for comparable planning 
and comparable expenditures. 

County officials should take careful stock 
now of the quality and comprehensiveness 
of your county planning. Of all the sub- 
stances that go to make up a county en- 
vironment, the square miles it occupies are 
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its most vital possession. How that space is 
used will affect the lives of generations. It 
will influence the vitality of commerce, the 
cultural level of the people, the tax rate, and 
the general quality of daily living. What a 
county does with this one ingredient of its 
existence will affect its vigor, utility, com- 
munications, and beauty for all human time. 

Thirdly, for those counties which con- 
tain complex incorporated and unincor- 
porated urban areas, I would urge that 
consideration be given to the establishment 
of a metropolitan area planning agency. 
This agency would be countywide in scope 
and would be comprised of technical plan- 
ning representatives from each municipality 
and the county planning department. Good 
planning knows no political boundary. Met- 
ropolitan problems are common to the entire 
area and can be adequately solved only 
through mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

The specific functions of such an agency 
should, of course, be tailored to meet the 
needs of the specific urban area. There are 
innumerable benefits to be derived from such 
an agency. Included among these benefits 
are: 

1. The establishment of direct lines of 
technical planning communications between 
communities. 

2. Such an agency can study and define 
common urban problems. 

8. Such an agency can establish recom- 
mendations for uniform design standards 
and ordinances. 

4. Such an agency can make studies and 
recommendations for space requirements of 
schools, parks, libraries, fire protection dis- 


recommendations to prevent overlapping or 
duplication of public services. 

6. Such an agency can study and make 
recommendations for the establishment of 
Metropolitan area utility systems. 

7. Such an age can coordinate and 
recommend major street and highway system 
alinements. 

8. Such an agency may advise and recom- 
mend the securing of additional planning 
legislation when and where required. 

9. Such an agency can coordinate and 
recommend uniform subdivision regulations. 

As I explained to you at the beginning of 
my talk, it was my intention to keep this 
discussion on a broad and general basis. I 
hope that I have not been so general in my 
statements that they have not been of bene- 
fit to you. I sincerely hope that those of 
you who are concerned and interested in the 

process will meet with us in the 
planning machinery workshop this after- 
noon where we can talk specifically. In con- 
clusion, may I say that as I see it, the 
challenge that lies before us—those of us 
engaged in the problems of urban develop- 
ment and those charged with the public re- 
sponsibility of guiding our urban affairs— 
is to provide a plan and perfect our plan- 
ning into a more sensible form 
than has been evidenced to date. 


(Address by Charles W. Miller, January 26, 
1962, before the western division of Na- 
tional Association of County Officials) 
Possibly one of the reasons that I have 

been asked to talk to you today regarding 

the establishment of an industrial develop- 
ment program for a community is because 
of the success that Phoenix and Maricopa 

County have attained with their program 

which started in March 1948. 

Prior to 1950, very little was accomplished 
in the field of industrial development, and 
some of you are eens why the Phoenix 
area on this program as it did. 
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Well, it was primarily because World War 
II had been over several years and we had 
lost the payrolls brought into the area dur- 
ing the preparation and the support of the 
war. The people realized by this time what 
industrial development had meant to the 
community; particularly after the payrolls 
were gone, 

The Maricopa County Board of Super- 
visors, city officials, the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce, and other Maricopa business 
leaders met together to see what could be 
done about enhancing the economic condi- 
tions, by attracting industry to the area. 

Industrial development is something that 
is not easily accomplished when one realizes 
that there are over 3,000 communities in 
the United States trying to attract industry. 
To start an industrial development program, 
it was not sufficient for the supervisors, city 
Officials, and the chamber of commerce to 
merely want to bring about industrial de- 
velopment. First, we had to acquire the 
services of a person who was thoroughly 
familiar with what industry required for 
successful operation. This individual also 
needed to know something about manage- 
ment, government, and business policies so 
that he could work with local leaders in 
seeing that things were done without dis- 
rupting the community’s economic balance 
and the efficient vere of the local gov- 
ernments. 

Thirty-eight or more States were active 
in the field of industrial development and 
were featuring some form of a giveaway pro- 
gram. Some of these States offered free 
land: others offered free taxes. Still others 
offered land, free taxes, buildings and even 
equipment. It is easy to see how the eco- 
nomic conditions of the community could 
have been affected if someone came in ad- 
vocating a complete giveaway program not 
knowing how it might affect the manufac- 
turers and businessmen already in the com- 
munity; to say nothing of the burden that 
it would place on the local governments. 

At the outset of our industrial develop- 
ment program, we acquired the services of 
an industrial engineer. This man received 
the help of many of the top business and 
governmental leaders of the community who 
were thoroughly familiar with industrial re- 
quirements and we were able to start a pro- 
gram from that point. 

Although the program for industrial de- 
velopment started in 1948, it was not possi- 
ble to attract any important industries until 
some time in 1950. We were busy for ap- 
proximately 2 years studying economic con- 
ditions in our area, appraising the tax struc- 
ture, the manpower situation and the local 
business climate. 

Local business climate is something in 
which industry is vitally interested when 
considering a community for one of their 
branch plants. By local business climate, I 
mean the following: 

1. The attitude of the citizens and officials 
of the community toward industry. Are 
they willing to cooperate? (By being will- 
ing to cooperate, I do not mean a giveaway 
program.) Are they willing to stand firm 
each year to see that attempts to deny ex- 
pansion to industry are overruled? 

2. Local business climate includes other 
items, such as adequate educational, church, 
housing, cultural, and service facilities. 

One of the most important ingredients of 
an industrial development program is the 
tax structure. Revamping our structure 
caused a 2-year delay in the Arizona pro- 
gram. 

In studying our tax structure, we found 
that the State, county, and local tax sys- 
tem was nearly confiscatory as far as in- 
dustry was concerned. I think you would 
be interested in knowing some of the con- 
ditions which we found at that time. The 
Governor’s statewide committee found 
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that machinery and equipment was assessed 
for tax purposes at 80 percent of its cash 
value the first year, 70 percent of its cash 
value the second year, 60 percent of its cash 
value the third year, and 50 percent of its 
cost from there on, regardles of how long 
this piece of machinery or equipment might 
be used. It also found that industry was 
being faced with a terrific inventory tax. 
All of the inventory carried by a manu- 
facturer, both raw materials and finished 
products, was assessed for tax purposes at 
60 percent of cost. Imagine the effect this 
had on a manufacturer when you consider 
the total dollar value of raw materials plus 
finished products on which he had to pay 
taxes. In January 1950, a new system, de- 
signed to make Arizona more attractive to 
industry, was presented to the Governor and 
the State legislature. The recommenda- 
tions of the Governor’s committee were as 
follows: 

1. That the manufacturer's inventory tax 
be eliminated; which meant that if this was 
approved, the manufacturer would not have 
to pay a tax on raw materials or finished 
products. 

2. That a new method be established for 
assessing machinery and equipment. This 
new method provided for machinery and 
equipment to be assessed at 50 percent of 
book value, with a reasonable depreciation 
allowed each year until it reaches a 
floor of 10 percent of cost. It was de- 
termined that this 10 percent minimum of 
the original cost would be reached about 
the sixth year after purchase. 

3. That a free-port law be established 
for warehousing and distribution. This free- 
port law was patterned somewhat after the 
law which had been in effect in our sister 
State, Nevada, for many years. Passing the 
law would mean that wholesalers and dis- 
tributors could come into the area and 
warehouse products for ultimate distribu- 
tion to other States without having to pay 
any tax. 

It was further recommended that the sales 
tax which manufacturers were paying on 
sales made to the Federal Government also 
be eliminated. 

I am happy to tell you that all of these 
recommendations were approved by the State 
legislature. The no-inventory tax had to go 
the road of a constitutional amendment, but 
was passed and approved by the people with 
a ratio of about 5 to 2. 

Since the program started, over 325 new 
manufacturers have come to Phoenix, pro- 
viding employment for 32,000 people and an 
annual payroll of around $145 million per 
year. Today, Phoenix is known as one of the 
fastest-growing centers in the United States. 
We have been able to attract the type of 
industry that we wanted, keeping smoke and 
smog at a minimum, so as not to adversely 
affect other types of economy in the area. 

Some of you are probably wondering how 
we financed such an industrial development 
program. Certainly it costs money to try 
to. attract industry to a given community. 

The Arizona Constitution provides for a 
county immigration officer, whose duty it is 
to carry on a program to attract industry, 
new business, and tourists to the area. To 
be sure that such a program was carried on 
in depth without buillding an additional 
governmental agency, the county immigra- 
tion officer’s duties were embodied in those 
of the executive secretary of the chamber of 
commerce. 

In the early stages, the amount of money 
allocated for this important project was only 
about $13,000. 

Today, through the growth of the county, 
largely as a result of this industrial develop- 
ment program, the county is able to allocate 
$80,000 under our enabling legislation; and 
the city of Phoenix also contributes to the 
program, This year’s Phoenix allotment was 
$85,000. 
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While the scale of our expansion does not 
compare with some other metropolitan areas, 
we are, nevertheless, very proud of our rec- 
ord. We hope to guide city-county progress 
eyen better during the next 10 years. 


PROTECTION OF RANK-AND-FILE 
UNION MEMBERS FROM ABUSES 
BY UNION LEADERS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
1959 we passed the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
the primary purpose of which was to 
protect the rank-and-file union member 
against abuses by his union leaders. 
The legislation, although a desirable 
first step, is far from sufficient to reach 
the root of the evil. Mr. Jameson 
Campaigne, the well-known editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, has carefully ex- 
amined the soil in which this evil blos- 
som has flourished and embodied his 
findings in a compassionate book en- 
titled “Check-Off,” recently published 
by the Henry Regnery Co., of Chicago. 

Using the phrase “the forgotten man” 
as it was used by the late Professor Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner rather than in the 
distorted sense given to it by the late 
F.D.R., Mr. Campaigne paints a shock- 
ing picture of the helplessness of the 
union member caught in the toils of a 
powerful and tyrannical union leader- 
ship. 

Who is the forgotten man? Among others, 
he is the labor union member who supports 
his family, attends his church, works hard 
at his job, seeks no special favors and asks 
no special privilege except the right to work, 
vote, think, and speak as afreeman. But he 
cannot do these things because he is a sub- 
ject of the kingdom of the union boss who 
can deny him the right to work, nullify his 
right to vote, discipline him when he speaks 
out of turn. He is the forgotten man. He 
has been checked off. 


Mr. President, the history of labor is 
the story of the underdog, It is the 
story of the workingman’s fight to be 
free from exploitation by his employer, 
to be protected from unsafe and in- 
human working conditions that often ex- 
isted after the industrial revolution. It 
is the history of his attempt to organize 
and unify workingmen to protect their 
rights and insure just treatment by both 
the law and his employers. 

But today the workingman faces 
another type of exploitation and tyr- 
anny. It is the power of monopoly 
unionism. In the process of winning 
his fight against exploitation by em- 
ployers he has surrendered, in too many 
cases, his freedom to work and vote and 
speak out to the union boss who con- 
trols his union domain as firmly and as 
autocratically as the feudal lords of old. 

The forgotten man, the checked-off 
man is the victim of a struggle for pow- 
er—economic and political—that has 
seen the rise of a new class of overlords 
who are best exemplified by Jimmy 
Hoffa, czar of the Teamsters Union, and 
Walter Reuther, of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. Because these union 
leaders can compel workingmen to join 
and pay dues to their unions they have 
been able to become virtual dictators 
over hundreds of thousands of union 
members. They have immense power 
based on vast treasuries wrung from the 
compulsory dues of their members, on 
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the inability of the average union mem- 
ber to protest successfully against mis- 
use of power and money, on their po- 
litical influence and their educational 
programs which propagandize both union 
member and the general public. 

Mr. President, in the Kohler strike we 
saw the vigorous application of both 
money and force, by the UAW under 
Reuther’s command, to seize control of 
the workingmen and bludgeon the em- 
ployer into agreeing to compel his 
workers to join and support the union. 
Under the guise of helping the working- 
man, the UAW precipitated one of the 
bitterest struggles in the history of 
American labor. They succeeded only 
in creating hatred, violence, destruction 
of property, and turned neighbor against 
neighbor. While attacking the company 
for robbing its workers of independence 
and dignity, the union organizers did 
exactly what they accused the company 
of doing. They defied police and courts 
and law, ruthlessly seeking to force a 
majority of the Kohler workers into 
compulsory membership. The rights of 
the men working at Kohler were simply 
ignored. The UAW spent millions of its 
members’ dollars to try to force Kohler 
and its workers into submission. In this 
case they failed—so far—to achieve their 
objective. But they succeeded in nearly 
ruining the company and destroying the 
rights of the workers. 

The checked-off man in Joey Glimco’s 
taxi drivers’ union in Chicago suffered 
the same exploitation which union bosses 
have accused employers of inflicting on 
workingmen. Their own dues money was 
paid by Glimco to employers to guar- 
antee a union shop which compelled the 
taxi drivers to pay tribute to their union 
boss. And even when the drivers finally 
succeeded by a narrow vote in displacing 
Glimco from his throne, it may take 
years before their new choice can take 
power. For the National Labor Relations 
Board’s notoriously slow machinery has 
to process the results and Glimco may be 
able to keep his power indefinitely. 
Meanwhile, the drivers are prisoners of 
the union shop. They cannot run their 
own union in their own way. 

Mr. President, the rise of Jimmy Hoffa 
to control of his huge Teamsters’ Union 
was made possible by the legality of com- 
pulsory unionism and majority rule. 
Hoffa rides high in the saddle and can- 
not be displaced by the union members 
who support his expensive excursions 
into high finance and luxurious living. 
They cannot leave the union and hold 
their jobs. They dare not, in most cases, 
even protest the iron control he exerts 
over their lives and their jobs and their 
wages. As the prounion magazine 
Commonweal has put it: 

The union still has the power to deprive 
a man of his rights as a member * * * the 
power over a man’s job is the power over his 
life * * * and it so happens that in one 
of the freest countries in the world you run 
into these pockets of tyranny, dictatorship, 
ruthless and violent absolutism, where men, 
American men, live and work in a state of 
fear that can only be compared to life under 
communism and fascism. 


Where Hoffa uses his vast treasury 
and his absolute control over the Team- 
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sters to enrich himself and his hench- 
men and to fasten his grip on the whole 
transportation system of the United 
States, Walter Reuther uses his own ab- 
solute power for different purposes. But 
the checked-off man, the man in the mid- 
dle, the union man, is just as rigidly con- 
trolled and just as much a prisoner of 
the compulsory union under Reuther as 
under Hoffa. These union monopolists 
are virtually outside the law. They 
operate their empires as monarchs rul- 
ing within what is supposed to be a free 
nation of freemen. 

Mr. President, Reuther is the most 
brilliant labor tactician of our age. He 
has consolidated his power over millions 
of workers by a series of adroit and 
ruthless alliances and strikes. He has 
won, through his influence in the edu- 
cational arm of the AFL-CIO, the most 
powerful political instrument in the Na- 
tion. He can use the dues of his captive 
members for any political purpose he 
wishes by calling it education. i 

Reuther’s UAW is a relatively clean 
union. For Walter Reuther does not 
seek affluence, he seeks power—political 
power. His political views, strongly in- 
fluenced by his German Socialist fore- 
bears, incline him toward the left— 
toward welfare statism and the central- 
ization of political power in the hands of 
the Federal Government. Of course, 
Reuther himself aims to be able to in- 
fluence and control whoever sits in the 
seat of power in Washington. There is 
no question of his vast political influence 
in the present administration. And it 
seems unlikely that he will make the 
mistake that John L. Lewis made when 
he broke with the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Without the aid of Reuther, John 
Kennedy would never have been able to 
secure the Democratic nomination for 
President. Kennedy is not unaware of 
his obligation to Reuther and the legis- 
lation he has proposed since becoming 
President is in almost every case quite 
satisfactory to Walter Reuther. The 
committee on political education, which 
is the political arm of the AFL-CIO, is 
the most efficiently organized political 
force in the Nation. It has millions of 
dollars to spend and thousands of work- 
ers to support or oppose political candi- 
dates in every part of the Nation. With 
COPE, Walter Reuther can reward or 
punish hundreds of Congressmen and 
Senators whose elections can be won or 
lost by its influence. 

Mr. President, it is strange but true 
that the forgotten man has become the 
victim of the union boss instead of his 
beneficiary. In most cases, he has sur- 
rendered his freedom willingly in return 
for Reuther’s and Hoffa’s ability to win 
economic advantages. But now he is 
trapped and cannot get out of that trap 
without help from government. In 
some States, right-to-work laws out- 
lawing compulsory union membership 
have given union members a power they 
did not have before—the power to resign 
from a union that does not represent 
them or seeks to dominate them. But, 
largely, the monopoly unions of Hoffa 
and Reuther have been untouched by 
national legislation or by State legisla- 
tion. Their economic and political power 
keeps growing unchecked. 
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William Graham Sumner wrote: 

Every step which we win in liberty will set 
the forgotten man free from some of his bur- 
dens and allow him to use his powers for 
himself and for the commonwealth. 


The first step that must be taken to 
free the checked-off union member is to 
abolish the checkoff and stop forcing 
workers to join unions whose policies 
and principles they oppose. He con- 
tinues: 


Only when the individual workingman is 
free to decide for himself whether to sup- 
port union policies, support union political 
candidates, support a strike or oppose it, 
and work to change his union leadership 
if he wishes—only when his human rights 
to these actions are protected by law will he 
be a freeman again. The end of the check- 
off and of compulsory union membership are 
the key to the liberation of the American 
“worker * * *. The United States is one of 
the few free countries in the world that 
even permits unions to compel workers to 
join. 


Mr. President, once Congress outlaws 
forced membership in unions, and union 
leaders can bargain only for those work- 
ers who voluntarily join, there will 
no longer be any need for a National 
Labor Relations Board. The narrow 
majority will no longer be able to coerce 
and collect from the narrow minority. 
As labor law professor, Sylvester Petro, 
says: 

With the abolition of the NLRB, full juris- 
diction in labor disputes will revert to State 
and Federal courts scattered around the 
country. These genuine courts have no 
ideological ax to grind * * * their function 
is to find the facts truly and well and to 
develop the law, and to develop the law 
on the basis of standards evolved over the 
centuries, 


Thomas Jefferson wrote: 


In questions of power let no more be heard 
of confidence in man, but bind him down by 
the chains of the Constitution. 


The forgotten man’s constitutional 
rights to work and vote and speak as 
a freeman must be returned to him. 
Only when this is done can we still call 
America “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a review of Mr. Campaigne’s 
book written by the Reverend Father 
John E. Coogan, S.J., which appeared in 
the Catholic magazine, the Priest, for 
February 1962. 


There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Books IN REVIEW 


(Review of “Check-Off: Labor Bosses and 
Working Men,” written by Jameson G. 
Campaigne) 


Jameson G. Campaigne, editor of the In- 
dianapolis Star and author of “American 
Might and Soviet Myth,” is a fighter. Lean 
and alert, he has an instinct for the jugular 
and moves in to the kill. In this volume on 
the American unión he is for the working- 
man at all times, but—unlike some of our 
clerical labor champions—he distinguishes 
between the worker and the union. He is 
well aware that employer abuses made and 
still make unionism inevitable and essential. 
But for him exploitation is exploitation, no 
matter what its source. He will not trade 
one sort for the other. 
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- With Max Eastman he agrees that “No man 
with his eyes open can fail to see that, in 
the United States, the power of the captains 
of organized labor is growing to a point where 
it should be regarded as a potential threat to 
freedom.” How imminent is the danger he 
illustrates from the interminable and violent 
Kohler strike, where 2,000 men locked arms 
and paraded before the gates of the plant 
prepared to use—and using—whatever vio- 
lence was necessary to prevent nonstrikers 
from going to their jobs. 

The author pictures deputy sheriffs who 
refuse to enforce the law, taking lunch and 
fraternizing with the conspirators to vio- 
lence. He tells us, too, of the wreckage made 
of the equipment of a small operator when he 
attempted to fulfill his contract to remove a 
shipload of ceramic clay through the midst 
of a rioting mob and the lolling police. The 
author is not content to leave the tragic 
scene until he has placed the blame for it all 
at the door of Walter Reuther, president of 
the striking union, whose lieutenants were 
fomenters of violence in a strike (primarily 
for compulsory unionism) into which the 
union poured more than $10 million, 

Campaigne has a comprehensive picture of 
the power and irresponsibility of Jimmy 
Hoffa and thinks him a national menace. 
But he thinks Jimmy a pushover in compari- 
son with Walter Reuther. This hard, dis- 
ciplined, ascetic, ruthless boss of the CIO 
is shown as driving with might and main to 
build up a machine that will carry him to 
dominance in labor both at home and abroad. 
Reuther he sees as still the Socialist of his 
college days but he now is seeking his ob- 
jectives through the Democratic Party. It is 
Reuther who dominates COPE, the political 
action committee of AFL-CIO. It is Reuther 
who has major determination of the educa- 
tional ends to be achieved through drafts 
drawn upon the hundreds of millions of 
dollars in annual dues paid to the affillated 
unions, It is Reuther who gives the march- 
ing orders to incomparably the largest and 
most skilled single political task force that 
our country knows. 

Campaigne contrasts the clean-as-a- 
hound’s-tooth image Reuther has achieved 
with what seem the realities as made evident, 
for example, through the McClellan com- 
mittee investigations, Because the then 
Senator Kennedy, already a presidential 
candidate, was a member of that committee 
and had succeeded in placing his then in- 
formal but active campaign manager, 
brother Robert, as its chief counsel, Reuther 
for obvious political reasons escaped serious 
committee investigation. Even Arthur 
Krock, star reporter of the New York Times 
and writer of the foreword to Robert Ken- 
nedy's volume on the investigations, The 
Enemy Within,” was forced to dissent from 
Robert’s brushoff of the gross evidence of 
Reuther’s devotion to violence as a union 
tactic. 

But Campaigne would spoil the Reuther 
image also for honesty in the use of union 
funds. The evidence of such misuse 
amounting to millions—for building the 
Reuther union machine and reaching out for 
power—is had from partial investigation 
grudgingly permitted to the Republican 
members of the McClellan committee. The 
Democratic members refused to cooperate. 
Robert Kennedy’s own contribution was— 
as the report shows—a contemptuous brow- 
beating of the investigating Senators that 
they declared altogether without parallel 
from any committee functionary in all their 
legislative experience. 

A SLANTED PRESS 

Campaigne as editor perhaps felt it un- 
sporting to remark that Reuther is aided 
in maintaining his hound’s-tooth reputa- 
tion by the fact that the mass of the more 
influential newsmen are members of his 
CIO union, the American Newspaper Guild, 
already seriously charged with slanting their 
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reporting accordingly. Perhaps the same 
wish to avoid local personalities caused the 
author to leave unmentioned that news- 
paper union strikes for the most trivial 
reasons have caused more massive inter- 
ference with the freedom of the American 
press than has anything else in all our 
history. 

The single immediate expedient the 
author would advocate in an effort to limit 
the power of the union boss over the life 
and conduct of the individual worker is 
the right-to-work principle: “Americans 
must have the right but not be compelled 
to join labor unions.” Other measures might 
have to be added to this, but voluntary 
union comes first.. Campaigne has a cold 
contempt for a work condition which per- 
mits union bosses to limit production and 
consequently piecework wages, then fine 
and suspend workers both for producing too 
much and for betraying to the press the 
kangaroo-court proceedings through which 
union bosses act as judge, jury, prosecuting 
attorney, and lord high executioner, as has 
just now happened in a Reuther union in 
Elyria, Ohio. 

“Check-Off” is a book of fact and balance. 
The friends of social justice in unions and 
out will thoroughly appreciate it. But it will 
be bitterly resented by those offended at the 
simple truth. The liberal, C. Wright Mills, 
has remarked that, “In many liberal minds 
there seems to be an undercurrent that 
whispers: ‘I will not criticize the unions 
and their leaders. There I draw the 
line.’ * * * This keeps them (the liberals) 
leftward and socially pure.” Campaigne is 
very likely a part of their unfinished busi- 
ness.—John E. Coogan, SJ. 


THE MIGRATORY FARMWORKER 
PROBLEM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one 
of the gravest anomalies in our society 
today is the substandard economic and 
social conditions of our migratory farm- 
workers and their families—an anomaly 
which, for many years, has been viewed 
with indifference and complacency by 
the majority of our citizenry. This pub- 
lic attitude results in branding the mi- 
gratory farmworker and his family as 
social outcasts. They are known as the 
excluded, the forgotten, and America’s 
stepchildren. 

Within the last few years, however, 
there has been a growing and respon- 
sive interest in and concern for the 
plight of our migratory farmworkers and 
their families. There has also been a 
recognition of the need for Federal leg- 
islative solutions to the most serious 
aspects of the migratory farm labor sit- 
uation. The generation of public aware- 
ness to the pressing needs of our migra- 
tory farmworkers has been, in large part, 
the result of the initiative and leader- 
ship of the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor under the able chairmanship of 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., of 
New Jersey. 

In his work with the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor, one of Senator WIL- 
Lams’ most significant contributions is 
a comprehensive and objective examina- 
tion of the subject at hand entitled “The 
Migratory Farmworker Problem,” which 
appeared in the November 27, 1961, issue 
of Christianity and Crisis. Senator WIL- 
LIAMS’ article is particularly deserving of 
our attention, I believe, because in prob- 
ing for the causes of the migratory farm- 
worker anomaly, it presents an indict- 
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ment against our society which is deeply 
disturbing and shamefully true. 

Senator WII LTAuS points out: 

The migratory farmworker problem has 
resulted from a failure of one of the most 
fundamental principles of American democ- 
racy—equality of opportunity—which has 
never really been available to the Nation’s 
migratory farmworkers. Indeed, the denial 
of this principle to these citizens might be 
regarded as an actual repudiation by some 
Americans of the idea of equal opportunity. 


The article clearly indicates our so- 
ciety’s responsibility for the creation of 
the plight of the migratory farmworker 
and his family. At the same time, there 
is an equally clear indication of each 
American citizen's social responsibility 
and moral obligation for the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which mi- 
gratory farmworkers and their families 
live and work. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator WILLIAMS’ 
article appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIGRATORY FARMWORKER PROBLEM 
(By Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR.) 
Each year, beginning in the spring, the 

migratory farmworker and his family travel 
northward helping to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest our crops. Together they migrate 
from Florida to New York, from Texas 
through the Midwest and from California to 
Washington performing essential field tasks 
for which no complete substitute for the 
human hand and eye has yet been devised. 
When they end their migration in the fall, 
the migratory farmworker and his family 
have reaped a harvest that has long made 
us the best fed, most productive nation 
in the world. But for themselves, they have 
reaped a harvest of poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease 


Other groups of workers have long enjoyed 
basic standards of minimum security ini- 
tiated by the New Deal legislation of the 
1930’s. But today, almost 30 years later, 
because they were excluded from the legis- 
lation of the New Deal era, our farmworkers 
still live with the uncertainties, whim, and 
chance of the last century. They have no 
guaranteed minimum wage, no guarantees 
of minimum hours and overtime in their 
workweek and no Federal right to bargain 
collectively. Their children are not ade- 
quately protected by child labor laws. 
Farmworkers do not receive unemployment 
compensation; too few of them are 
by workmen’s compensation laws. 

There are, in fact, only two instances in 
which farmworkers have been touched by 
beneficial Federal legislation. Within the 
last few years, the old age survivors dis- 
ability insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act have been extended to farm- 
workers, and the motor carrier safety and 
comfort provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act have been made applicable to 
their interstate transportation. Even in 
these cases, though, farmworkers’ rights 
and protections seem to be more theoretical 
than actual. 

These problems, contrary to popular belief, 
began to develop before the great depres- 
sion. Even prior to the immigration laws 
of 1917, American farmers relied heavily 
upon newly arrived European immigrants 
for temporary and seasonal farmwork. 
Some employers in the West erroneously 
viewed Chinese, Japanese, and Hindu immi- 
grants as a permanent migratory farm labor 
force. ‘These immigrants, however, found 
permanent employment or began farming 
on their own as soon as possible. 
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Perhaps the most famous element of the 
migratory labor force emerged during the 
1930's when freakish climatic conditions 
drove farmers from their lands in the Dust 
Bowl area (Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Texas). These were the “Okies,” so 
movingly portrayed in John Steinbeck’s 
“The Grapes of Wrath.” At one time, the 
Okies comprised the largest segment of the 
migratory labor force, but they, too, re- 
settled as soon as the opportunity presented 
itself. 

The present day migratory farm labor 
force originated during the 1930's along with 
the rapidly changing character of our agri- 
cultural economy. During this period, the 
effects of the depression and mechanization 
caused the merger of many small family 
farms into larger units. Coincidentally with 
these events came the development of mod- 
ern transportation, refrigeration and frozen 
food preservatives, which enabled specializa- 
tion in those crops best sulted to the soil 
and weather conditions of particular areas. 
Although mechanization and the accom- 
panying technological advance in other re- 
lated areas have produced the agricultural 
abundance we have today, specialization in 
crops having a short but high seasonal labor 
demand has produced a permanent need for 
migratory farm workers. 

During World War II, many farmers, par- 
ticularly those operating large, corporate- 
type farms, began employing Mexican na- 
tionals to supplement their labor force. 
Since 1951, these Mexicans—or braceros, as 
they are called—have been brought into the 
country for farmwork under the authority 
of Public Law 78 and related agreements be- 
tween our Government and Mexico. The use 
of braceros has become so extensive (over 
400,000 each year from 1956-59) that in 
many areas they constitute the primary 
source of farm labor. American farmers 
have also begun to use workers recruited 
from the British West Indies, Japan, Canada 
and the Philippines, although they have not 
been imported as extensively as braceros, 


SOCIAL OUTCASTS ON THE TREADMILL 


In the United States today, apart from 
these foreign workers, there is a domestic 
migratory labor force comprised of about 
500,000 American citizens. Including de- 
pendents, approximately 2 million of our 
citizens are involved in the treadmill of 
poverty, illiteracy and insecurity that dom- 
inates the life of the domestic agricultural 
migrant, 

An irony enters the picture here: 
the foreign workers generally have better 
protections and benefits than have our own 
domestic workers. This holds true whether 
the foreign workers are imported under Goy- 
ernment authority or private contract. Mex- 
ican nationals, for example, receive these 
assurances: Workmen’s compensation, free 
housing while at employment centers, free 
transportation from Mexican migrant sta- 
tions to reception centers in the United 
States, guarantees of minimum work periods 
and of wages of not less than 50 cents an 
hour. Other foreign workers have similar 
rights and guarantees. 

None of these protections exist under Fed- 
eral law for the domestic farmworker, 
which leads to a wide range of problems 
usually associated with the underprivileged. 
The migratory farmworker’s income is the 
lowest in the Nation. In 1959, his average 
income for both farm and nonfarm work 
was a mere $911, and his average length of 
employment was under 150 days. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that migratory farm 
families live in a state of poverty and illit- 
eracy, which brands them as social outcasts. 

The educational problem of migratory 
children and adults is partially a product of 
this social stigma. Because migratory chil- 
dren are “outsiders,” burgeoning the school 
enroliment for short periods of time, dis- 
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rupting study plans, and requiring special 
attention, there is oftentimes an understand- 
ably negative attitude in communities to 
which they migrate. This resistance and 
resentment frequently manifests itself 
through badly formulated and poorly ad- 
ministered public school policies. For ex- 
ample, compulsory school attendance laws in 
some States are not always enforced as ener- 
getically respecting migratory children as in 
cases involving local children. 

The local communities are, of course, 
greatly concerned about the financial bur- 
den on school systems having to accommo- 
date a large seasonal influx of children. This 
concern is altogether justifiable in view of 
the fact that these conditions occur in rural 
communities, which are already faced with 
the most serious financial problems in our 
entire educational system. Furthermore, the 
migrant parent contributes little or nothing 
to the cost of educating his child. 

The overriding consideration, nonetheless, 
is that the most educationally deprived group 
in the Nation today are the migratory farm- 
workers and their children. It is, therefore, 
essential that better education be afforded 
these children. This is one of the first steps, 
perhaps the most important single step, in 
resolving the wide range of problems in this 
area, 

In and out of several different schools 
each year, sometimes subjected to social dis- 
crimination, the migratory child falls fur- 
ther and further behind his normal grade 
level. The logical consequences of these 
conditions are emotional disturbances and 
retardation, which grow progressively worse 
as he matures. It is indeed the rare migra- 
tory farmworker who sees himself and his 
children escaping through education the 
fate that lack of education has thrust upon 
them. 

A serious problem exists also in regard to 
the migrant worker’s housing, which rarely 
meets minimal standards of sanitation and 
comfort. Disease, sometimes reaching epi- 
demic proportions, invades the migrant pop- 
ulation to a degree almost unknown among 
the general population. 

Seldom living in one place long enough to 
meet local residency requirements, migratory 
farm families do not qualify for welfare sery- 
ices generally available to other citizens. 
During the depressed migration of the 1930's, 
some States, fearing the mass arrival of in- 
digents, enacted more stringent residency 
laws. Although there has been a tendency 
to modify and eliminate residency require- 
ments, these barriers remain on most statute 
books today. 

Legal residence is also a primary qualifi- 
cation for the voting franchise. Hence, the 
very nature of his work makes it difficult 
for the migratory farmworker to qualify. 
Moreover, those who do enjoy voting priv- 
ileges have not prevented their interests from 
being slighted in law. Substandard income, 
inadequate education, and political impo- 
tence are weak weapons, indeed, vis-a-vis the 
firmly established, highly persuasive voice of 
farm organizations. 

Historically, the plight of the migratory 
farm family has not gone entirely unnoticed. 
Unfortunately, most attempts at Federal ac- 
tion have met with limited success. During 
a short-lived upheaval of public opinion in 
1986, several migratory farmworker bills, 
not unlike the migratory bills pending before 
this Congress, were introduced in the Sen- 
ate. This attempt to enact remedial legis- 
lation, though it attracted at- 
tention, did not result in any positive action. 

In 1952, Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY re- 
vived interest and aspirations for legisiative 
solutions. As chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor 
Relations, Senator HUMPHREY 
important migratory labor legislation. Re- 
grettably, however, the spirit of the times 
militated against successful action. 
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The current effort to enact remedial mi- 
gratory labor legislation has been initiated 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, established in August of 1959 by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. With the help and Cooperation of the 
Kennedy administration, the subcommittee 
has formulated a series of pragmatic legis- 
lative proposals to ameliorate the most cru- 
cial problems of migratory farmworkers and 
their families. 

Among these proposals, 11 in number, are 
bills providing an agricultural minimum 
wage, collective bargaining rights, prohibi- 
tion of agricultural child labor outside school 
hours, and a more efficient and stable farm 
labor force. Other legislative subjects in- 
clude better housing, Federal registration of 
the crew leader (the middleman between the 
worker and grower) and the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on Migratory 
Labor. 

The unique welfare problems of the migra- 
tory farm family are also covered by the leg- 
islation. One of the bills would help States 
and local communities establish day-care fa- 
cilities for migratory children. Other pro- 

would provide educational opportu- 
nities and better health services for migrant 
children and adults. 

Legislation on five key parts of the migra- 
tory labor problem was passed by the Senate 
in August and September of this year and 
now awaits action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the next session of Con- 
gress. This legislation covers education, 
child, and adult; crew leader registration; 
child labor; health; and the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council. Thus, for 
the first time in history, there is tangible 
evidence that this problem may have touched 
the national conscience. 


IS THE FARMER THE VILLAIN? 


The future of the current legislative pro- 
gram cannot, of course, now be perceived. 
Consequently, every citizen should reflect 
deeply on why such a serious, but clearly 
unnecessary, problem has persisted to this 
day 


‘The villain concept is, of course, the easiest 
explanation. Under this explanation, the 
farm employer is the obvious leading can- 
didate for the villain’s role, Moreover, many 
persons seem willing to elect him by ac- 
clamation. There are, however, some cogent 
considerations that disqualify him. 

The farmer's opposition to remedial leg- 
islation in this field reflects a reaction of 
limited outlook oriented to the preservation 
of self-interest. Almost every businessman 
engaged in marketing a product recognizes 
the value of high consumer purchasing power 
as well as the desirability of having retire- 
ment pensions, unemployment compensa- 
tion and workmen's compensation to cushion 
the economy. But many employers find it 
difficult to realize that these advantages are 
as great and desirable for their own em- 
ployees as for the general work force. It is, 
therefore, not uncommon for the employer 
to oppose innovations which, in his view, 
lower his economic standing in order to raise 
that of his employees. In this respect, the 
farmer’s opposition to remedial migratory 
labor legislation is no different from the once 
violent opposition of the industrial magnate 
to such extreme innovations as industrial 
minimum wage, the 40-hour week, overtime, 
and collective bargaining rights. 

The corollary between the farmer and the 

ustrialist ends at this point, however. 
Although there was, amidst outcries of ruin- 
ation, no precedent clearly indicating the 
beneficial effects of these innovations upon 
the industrial economy, self-interest was ul- 
timately subordinated to the national inter- 
est. Minimum security provisions, though 
once regarded as extreme, are generally rec- 
ognized today as indispensable to an expand- 
ing industrial economy. 
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To the impartial, objective observer, the 
achievement of a dignified, reliable farm la- 
bor force could be greatly facilitated by ex- 
tending to farmworkers the opportunities 
and protections now afforded industrial 
workers. But any legislative program de- 
signed to raise wages and otherwise improve 
the working conditions of farmworkers 
threatens the agricultural economy’s firmly 
entrenched tradition of cheap labor and, in 
consequence, is opposed by almost all farm- 
ers, Since it is only natural for individuals 
to oppose programs apparently adverse to 
their own interests, the farmer’s opposition 
should not be thought of as villainous. 


THE PUBLIC AS VILLAIN 


If the villain we must have, there are less 
obvious but persuasive reasons for casting 
the public, rather than the farmer, in this 
role. 

The plight of the migratory farmworker 
is, in actual fact, the product of an indiffer- 
ent, complacent society whose attitude, un- 
like the farmer’s, can be neither condoned 
nor justified. To many Americans, it would 
seem, the migratory farmworker and his 
family represent an undesirable element of 
our society to be shunned and ignored as 
much as possible. This societal attitude, 
coupled with the farm employer's natural 
tendency to obtain his labor at the lowest 
possible cost and to oppose Government or 
other efforts that interfere with this ob- 
jective, have worked hand in hand to keep 
our migratory workers in a deplorable state 
of poverty. 

In short, the migratory labor problem is, 
in many respects, the creation of a society 
that has tended to become hardened and 
cynical to the notion of human compassion. 
As unsophisticated and old fashioned as this 
notion may be, it is, nevertheless, vital to 
the real purpose and true meaning of demo- 
cratic government, 

Public insensitivity and indifference to 
this problem need not be accepted as a 
permanent condition, however. Over the 
years, religious, charitable and social wel- 
fare organizations, usually the most sensi- 
tive and responsive to the needs of the 
underprivileged, have demonstrated that 
conscientious work can improve the lot of 
migratory farm families. Unfortunately, 
though they have made real progress in some 
areas, the overall problem is too great for 
these groups to handle alone. 

The greatest value of these groups may 
well lie in the example they provide the gen- 
eral public; namely, that sincere concern 
can be translated into meaningful action. 
Their influence in this regard may, in fact, 
have already taken effect; for, in the past 
year, there has been a marked increase in 
public awareness of the plight of the migra- 
tory farmworker. This is a sign, perhaps, 
that the public is becoming embarrassed by 
its earlier indifference and that new public 
concern will continue to develop until it 
produces a truly national compassion. 

In a philosophical sense, these pragmatic 
considerations mean clearly and unmistak- 
ably that there has been a failure of one 
of the most fundamental principles of 
American democracy—equality of oppor- 
tunity—which has never really been avail- 
able to the Nation’s migratory farmwork- 
ers. Indeed, the denial of this principle to 
these citizens might be regarded as an 
actual repudiation by some Americans of 
the idea of equal opportunity. 

Although the problem has other contribut- 
ing factors—such as the low educational 
attainment of the migratory farmworker, 
from which stems his inability to help him- 
self as other workers have done—the impor- 
tant tools for remedial action may be found 
in these pragmatic and philosophical con- 
siderations, Curative measures should, 
therefore, have as their philosophical base— 
as their guiding spirit—the need to bring 
democracy to this part of our society. The 
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positive acts to bring needed measures into 
effect will depend upon each of us as indi- 
viduals. Only by our creation of positive 
public opinion can we influence the forces 
opposing change. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
LEADERSHIP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
noted with some interest the President’s 
answer to question No. 16 at yesterday’s 
press conference, with regard to the 
slow pace of the congressional session. 

I hasten to say to the majority leader 
that I am not in favor of the Senate 
being in session when the Senate does 
not have anything to do. Iam not com- 
plaining about that. In fact, this being 
my own campaign year, there probably 
will be occasions when I may not be able 
to be in attendance at some sessions of 
the Senate. 

However, I do believe that, since Con- 
gress is the lawmaking body for the 
United States, which has an enormous 
responsibility as the peace leader of the 
free world, we have a right to appraise 
the President’s answer in terms of lead- 
ership as it reflects upon his own party. 

In my opinion, we should be debating 
right now, during these lean days of the 
session, some civil rights legislation. In- 
stead, the administration has not asked 
for any legislation in that field, notwith- 
standing the 27 recommendations for 
legislation which were made last fall by 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, except 
for one measure, which has been sent 
to committee, where it will now undergo 
hearings. I have every assurance, be- 
cause I rely completely on the word of the 
majority leader, that we will debate that 
measure. But when will we debate it? 
Probably late in April, when we will al- 
ready be very, very busy with other mat- 
ters. Hence, in my opinion, that one 
civil rights measure will be materially 
prejudiced by poor timing, as always 
seems to happen with this kind of legis- 
lation. 

In my view the President is appeas- 
ing southern members of his own party 
who are in powerful committee positions, 
by his attitude on civil rights legislation, 
and as a result many parts of the ad- 
ministration’s own program are getting 
absolutely nowhere. 

Department of Urban Affairs legisla- 
tion got nowhere. Federal aid to edu- 
cation is now languishing. Even aid to 
higher education, passed by both Houses, 
has not been sent to conference, due to 
the fact that the bills are being held in 
the other body. 

In addition, medical care for the aged 
is completely bogged down and eventual- 
ly may have to be tacked onto another 
bill in the Senate. 

These are some of the things that have 
not been done. 

In addition, I have in my office evi- 
dence of the fact that in the executive 
department reports are not being sent up 
to Congress, as in my opinion they should 
be, on such elementary matters as civil 
rights legislation. I have had a matter 
pending with the Department of Justice, 
on which I wrote to the Department on 
November 9, concerning a report on part 
TII of the Civil Rights Act, which is very 
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important, in view of the developments 
which occurred last fall and which have 
continued to occur. The Attorney Gen- 
eral said he was preparing his views. 
That was on December 14, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that the exchange of 
correspondence on this subject be in- 
cluded in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 9, 1961. 

Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: As you 
know, I have long advocated passage of the 
so-called part III civil rights provision which 
would authorize the Attorney General both 
to institute civil injunction suits to redress 
denial of equal protection under the laws 
and to intervene in private suits brought for 
that purpose. At the outset of the session 
of Congress just ended, I introduced S. 481, 
which restores such a provision to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, from which it had been 
deleted before passage. 

I would appreciate your comment on two 
aspects of this matter which have recently 
come into sharp focus. First, it is apparent 
that although the Justice Department has 
instituted a number of suits to enjoin dis- 
crimination in interstate commerce and in 
voting, it has commenced no suits to enjoin 
school desegregation and has made only one, 
unsuccessful, attempt to intervene in a pri- 
vately brought school suit, the Prince Ed- 
ward County case. 

In my view, these facts confirm the prem- 
ise behind the part III proposal, that with- 
out such specific authorization the Attorney 
General has no power to institute or inter- 
vene in school desegregation cases. 

Second, the pressing need for the part III 
proposal arises from the lack of adequate 
private resources on the part of individuals 
complaining of the denial of equal protec- 
tion. This lack has long been a matter of 
public record, but it was dramatically re- 
stated in a survey which the New York 
Times published on October 30, 1961. Execu- 
tives of numerous groups involved in the 
fight for civil rights were interviewed and 
reported as saying that complainants have 
great difficulty in obtaining adequate legal 
counsel in the South and in many cases are 
either very poorly represented or not repre- 
sented by counsel at all. It was also reported 
that officials of the Justice Department had 
expressed concern that such a situation ex- 
isted. 

These developments to my mind consti- 
tute material proof that part III must be 
enacted into law at the first opportunity. 
May I have your views at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S, Senator. 
DECEMBER 14, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR: I am sorry that I have been 
delayed in answering in detail your letter 
regarding the so-called part III civil rights 
legislation which has been introduced in 
Congress for the past few years. 

The Department is preparing views on 
this legislation, as well as other civil rights 
legislation pending before the Congress. 
These views will be communicated to the 
appropriate congressional committees, as the 
work done on them is completed, I will see 
to it that you get a copy of the Department's 
statement with respect to the part III pro- 
posals. 

By way of preliminary comment on the 
school problems, I would like to point out 
that the Prince Edward County School case 
is not the only pending school case in which 
the Department has taken action. We have, 
for example, initiated a number of proceed- 
ings designed to protect the integrity of the 
order of the court in New Orleans, and to 
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insure the due administration of justice in 
that area. Qne of these proceedings asked 


set up for the p of 
the boycott of the first two schools which 
were ordered to be desegregated in Orleans 
Parish. We have also successfully taken 
the initiative to enter some other school 
cases in Louisiana on a basis which permits 
us to ask for whatever injunctive relief is 
necessary to make the court orders effective. 

In addition, we have done a great deal of 
work in efforts to be quietly helpful to the 
communities which are desegregating their 
schools. 

I should add, that, in my judgment, the 
legislative situation with respect to this 
school problem is complicated this year by 
the fact that legislation other than the £o- 
called part III proposal has been introduced 
by Senator CLank and others to set up ad- 
ministrative machinery requiring local offi- 
cials to make plans, without prior lawsuits, 
for the desegregation of their schools. 

In spite of the great obstacles, including 
those that you refer to, I think that the Na- 
tion and the South as a whole are making 
very substantial progress in this difficult 
area, and that we should all be thankful 
for the responsible and dignified way in 
which many communities met their obliga- 
tions under the law this fall. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
DECEMBER 23, 1961. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Thank you 
for your reply of December 14, 1961, to my 
letter of November 9, 1961, regarding the 
so-called part III civil rights legislation. 

In the first instance, although I agree with 
you that there are communities which are 
making progress in this dificult area, I can- 
not in the least agree that civil rights leg- 
islation, such as part III, need not be en- 
acted into law at this time, The current 
crises in Albany, Ga., in Birmingham, Ala., 
and in New Orleans fully rebut such a con- 
clusion. These incidents, which have grown 
in frequency and severity, are the natural 
expression of the demands of freemen to 
equal opportunity—demands which are 
clearly unsatisfied by action which the Fed- 
eral Government, through the executive de- 
partment, can take and has taken under 
existing law. The fact that your Depart- 
ment has not dealt with these cases, al- 
though your Department has shown its will- 
ingness to act to protect civil rights in other 
cases, underlines the contention, which you 
have not answered, that without further 
legislation the Attormey General has no 
power to deal with them. 

Furthermore, my letter to you also em- 
phasized that the need for part III was also 
based upon the financial inability of indi- 
viduals to litigate the denial of equal oppor- 
tunity for a public education. Again, your 
reply does not meet this contention. The 
proceedings of your Department to which 
you allude all appear to have been attempts 
to intervene in privately brought suits only 
after they had successfully resulted in court 
orders which had then been flouted. Thus 
your intervention, while certainly desirable, 
presupposed the initiative and financial re- 
sources of private individuals to prosecute 
a case through the court system to the point 
of obtaining an enforceable order and also 
presupposed the deliberate disregard by local 
authorities of that order. 

The part III provision would not require 
any such conditions before your Department 
could help obtain compliance with the law 
of the land. Indeed, the greatest usefulness 
of the part III procedures is to give a means 
for using the courts—not extralegal means— 
to obtain redress of grievances. Much of 
the sit-in and freedom ride movements and 
other passive resistance activity, as well as 
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protests and demonstrations from which 
mass arrests have resulted, are due to the 
frustration and despair of those trying to 
obtain justice with whole communities and 
even State governments, with all the in- 
struments of governmental authority being 
marshalled against individual civil rights 
litigants. Part III authority in the U.S. At- 
torney General is an essential means to head 
off even more extralegal protest and resulting 
tension and difficulty. 

Accordingly, I sincerely hope that your 
Department will prepare its views on this 
legislation in the light of these factors and 
in time to help prevent the recurrence of 
other outbreaks. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. JAVITS. To date we have not 
had this opinion from the Attorney Gen- 
eral or heard anything further about it 
from him. 

In short, a President who is really on 
the move, as the President so often said 
in 1960, can get behind his own party 
in a much more effective way than he 
has up to now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. The President is com- 
plaining about himself, as I see it. He 
has as much an obligation to examine 
his own performance, both in the execu- 
tive department and in his leadership of 
his party, as he has a right to examine 
the performance of Congress, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that this is not 
the first session of the Congress, but the 
second session, when we shall be leaving 
earlier this year than we did in the first 
session, and when things should be 
humming right now. 

Finally, I call attention to the fact 
that even that famous stroke-of-the-pen 
order to eliminate discrimination in 
housing has not been issued by the 
President of the United States. 

In short, I ask the President to take 
a good look at his own establishment, 
his own leadership, his own party which 
preponderates in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and then to account to the coun- 
try as to whether he is moving with “all 
deliberate speed,” to use the Supreme 
Court’s phrase, on the various questions 
which are crying for decision in our 
Nation. 


STORM DAMAGE ALONG ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the very seri- 
ous situation which exists today all along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Reports coming 
to me this morning indicate that Long 
Island has been hit very hard by the 
storm, a breach having occurred in the 
inlet in the Hampton area. A very large 
part of that shoreline has been en- 
dangered by the storm. 

We are awaiting word from the Gov- 
ernor of New York as to whether he will 
seek to have this section made a dis- 
tressed area. I call the attention of the 
Senate to this situation because it may 
very well become necessary to have the 
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Federal Government move into that area 
in a firm and vigorous way, in view of 
the occurrence of widespread distress 
and destruction of homes, which may 
place in grave jeopardy an extremely 
important area of the State of New 
York. 


PROTEST AGAINST LOADING OR- 
DERS TO COMMERCIAL WARE- 
HOUSEMEN—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
received a communication from the Colo- 
rado Grain and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion transmitting, first, a resolution 
strongly protesting the issuance of load- 
ing orders to commercial warehousemen 
in preference to loading out Commodity 
Credit Corporation binsites; and second, 
a resolution opposing Government com- 
petition in the grain marketing industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF COLORADO GRAIN AND FEED 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION—I 


Be it resolved, That we, the directors of 
the Colorado Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, strongly protest the issuance of 
loading orders to commercial warehousemen 
in preference to loading out CCC binsites, 
for the following reasons: 

1, CCC storage is supposed to be only 
temporary and a supplement to commercial 
storage as provided in the CCC charter, and 
should therefore be unloaded first. 

2. Grain in warehouse storage is better 
kept in condition because of more compe- 
tent and constant supervision. 

3. Grain in warehouse storage is more 
quickly and more cheaply available in case 
of emergencies. 

RESOLUTION OF COLORADO GRAIN AND FEED 

2 DEALERS AssSOcIATION—II 


Whereas the members of this association 
are part of the competitive grain marketing 
industry which daily furnishes a ready mar- 
ket for grain farmers; and 

Whereas the members of this association 
also distribute feed, fertilizer, and other 
farm supplies to producers and often pro- 
vide for credit when it is needed; and 

Whereas a margin over cost must be made 
if these firms are to continue in business 
and continue to serve the needs of the pro- 
ducers in their territory; and 

Whereas the policy of the ASCS was 
changed September 1, 1961, on sales of Gov- 
ernment grain so that now ASCS will sell to 
our customers at the same price they will 
sell to us, thus putting them into direct 
competition with us; and 

Whereas, in some instances, ASCS has re- 
stricted sales of such grain to producers, 
thereby completely excluding the country 
elevators while ASCS sells grain to the cus- 
tomers of those elevators; and 

Whereas the CCC charter specifically states 
that in making sales of grain the “usual and 
customary channels, facilities and arrange- 
ments of trade” shall be used; and 

Whereas the legislative history of the CCC 
charter act and other agricultural legislation 
makes the intent of Congress clear that Gov- 
ernment agencies shall not compete with 
the grain trade: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association go on rec- 
ord opposing Government competition and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be re- 
quested to immediately affect a change of 
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policy to eliminate this competition from 
agencies of the USDA; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from Colorado. 


DENVER MINING CLUB RESOLUTION 
ON SILVER 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
recently received from Mr. Guy L. V. 
Emerson, president of the Denver Min- 
ing Club, a copy of a resolution passed 
by the club on January 24, 1962. The 
resolution was prompted by the request 
of the President to Congress to remove 
silver as the backing for U.S. currency, 
to take the Government out of silver 
trading, and eventually to demonetize 
silver except for its use in coins. The 
resolution states the club’s opposition 
to any legislation which would curtail 
the present legal requirement of silver 
backing for our currency. In order that 
Senators may know of this opposition on 
the part of the producers, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE DENVER MINING CLUB 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has requested Congress to remove silver as 
the backing for the U.S. currency and to 
take the Government out of silver trading 
and that silver eventually demonetized ex- 
cept for its use in coins. 

Resolved, That the Denver Mining Club 
is on record in opposing any legislation cur- 
tailing the present necessary legal require- 
ment of the backing by “hard metal” in sup- 
port of our U.S. paper currency. 

Resolved, That the Denver Mining Club, 
through its officers, write to all the Colorado 
Members of Congress and advise them of our 
position, and ask them to support our stand. 


ELIZABETH, COLO., RECREATIONAL 
CENTER 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on nu- 
merous occasions during the 87th Con- 
gress it has been my obligation to take 
to task this administration for its ex- 
cesses. The road to deficit spending has 
been paved with unnecessary spending 
for domestic programs. We are running 
contrary to the plea which the President 
made in his inaugural address. At this 
very moment, the debt limit has had to 
be raised another $2 billion, and I feel 
certain that an additional increase will 
be mandatory before the session is over. 

Under these circumstances, it is with 
pleasure and pride that I read an article 
in the Rocky Mountain News describing 
what Elizabeth, Colo., is doing these days. 
Elizabeth is 40 miles southeast of Denver 
and comprises only 400 people. 

The town needed recreation facilities 
for its young people, so in a singular dis- 
play of rugged individualism it set about 
providing a combination ice-and-roller 
rink and tennis court with funds raised 
within the community itself. As the 
article explains, funds were raised by 
dances, variety shows, carnivals, and sup- 
pers. All told, it is estimated that $2,000, 
exclusive of labor costs, was necessary to 
do the job, and these funds have been 
raised. I applaud the spirit of Elizabeth 
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residents and can only say that what we 
need in these difficult times is a great 
deal more of such independence and self- 
reliance. Mayor Emil Bostrom put it 
very succinctly when he said: 


If we can’t pay for it ourselves, we don’t 
want it. 


We would all do well to follow Mayor 
Bostrom's advice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GRASSROOTS INDEPENDENCE GROWING IN 
FERTILE SOIL 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

ELIZABETH, CoLo., February 24—The 400 
citizens of this community 40 miles south- 
east of Denver have one basic philosophy: 

“If we can’t pay for it ourselves, we don’t 
want it.” 

This grassroots independence is explained 
by Mayor Emil Bostrom, a lifelong resident 
of the area, as “the intangible thing which 
made America what it is. 

“Call it rugged individualism or what have 
you, when we want something we don't have 
to depend on the Government to get it.” 


PROVE PHILOSOPHY 


And to prove the philosophy works, Eliza- 
beth residents recently decided it was time 
to give their young people a place to relax. 

By spring, the 160 or so children and teen- 
agers in and around Elizabeth will have a 
combination ice-roller rink and tennis court 
on which to expend their energies. 

The project will cost the community from 
$1,500 to $2,000, not counting donated labor. 

But the money won't be raised through 
taxes or be donated by Uncle Sam. It will 
come from community spirit. 

“We've planned dances, variety shows, 
carnivals, and suppers to get the funds,” 
Homer Schutte, a member of the building 
committee, said proudly. 

NESTLED IN HILLS 

“Tt doesn't sound like a lot of money, but 
in this community it is,“ he added. 

Elizabeth, nestled among pine hills in 
rolling cattle country in Elbert County, is 
the center of a consolidated school district 
covering a 15-square-mile area. 

We've never had much of a juvenile de- 
linquency problem here,” the mayor said. 
“Our kids keep pretty ~usy at home, but 
when they do have some spare time they 
don't have much to do.” 

To remedy this, citizens got together re- 
cently and with little or no opposition 
planned the play area. 

Schutte, Mayor Bostrom, and people like 
the H. S. Hundleys, who operate the local 
locker plant, spend most of their spare mo- 
ments planning ways to get the money. 

DO IT YOURSELF 
“When you do it yourself it makes people 
think they have a real part in it,” Bostrom 
said. 

“I've been mayor 5 years and was on the 
city council for 20. And all that time I’ve 
never seen our citizens go crying for help. 
Even in the lean years we didn’t have much 
Government aid.” 

Standing behind the old counter in the 
farm implement store he has operated 34 
years, Bostrom proudly recalled the old 
days when Elizabeth was a cow town, 
with the Colorado Southern Railroad wood 
and coal burners stopping here five or six 
times a day. 

“We're small and our problems might seem 
small, but they’re problems just the same. 

“We do a nice volume here and we grow a 
little each year. As for juvenile delinquency, 
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we don't have the problems the real cities do, 
but we aren't going to have, either.” 

Asked how the community keeps existing, 
Bostrom said, “The answer seems obvious— 
by the same rugged independence that’s go- 
ing to build our playground.” 


RESOLUTION BY ARKANSAS VAL- 
LEY STOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at the 
50th Annual Convention of the Arkansas 
Valley Stock Feeders Association, held 
on February 14, 1962, a resolution was 
adopted which concerns the activities of 
packers and chainstores in the lamb- 
feeding field. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

` There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE ARKANSAS STOCK FEEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas many of the chainstores and 
meatpacking companies are in the business 
of feeding lambs and owning lambs prior to 
marketing time, and thereby in direct com- 
petition to bona fide lamb feeders and pro- 
ducers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to provide com- 
plete and open competition, all of the chain- 
stores and meatpackers confine their opera- 
tions to processing and merchandizing of 
their product and leave all of the animal 
production to the bona. fide producers and 
feeders. 


PIKES PEAK CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCI- 
ATION RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at the 
annual meeting of the Pikes Peak Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in Colorado Springs 
on February 24, 1962, the membership 
unanimously passed a series of resolu- 
tions. Mr. Robert C. Norris, president 
of the association, has furnished me 
with copies, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF PIKES PEAK CATTLEMEN'S ‘ 


ASSOCIATION—1962 


“Tax more, spend more” seems to be the 
central theme of both our Federal and State 


Governments. Rule by executive threat and - 


edict, and by bureaucracy, is on the increase. 
We deplore these trends, and urge our legis- 
lative bodies to reassert their legislative au- 
thority—and to help bring some sanity and 
stability in all governmental activities. 

We firmly oppose any marketing agree- 
ments, price supports, or other controls, as 
far as they apply to the cattle business. 

Foreign meats are continuing to be 
shipped to the United States in burdensome 
quantities at the same time that domestic 
cattle numbers are increasing. It appears 
that these foreign imports are likely to con- 
tinue and probably increase in volume, 
causing an adverse price impact on domestic 
production, Therefore we request Co 
to enact equitable and realistic legislation 
that will protect our industry against ex- 
cessive imports of foreign meats and live- 
stock. 

We feel that permanent soil conservation 
practices implemented through past pro- 
grams have benefited the entire Nation. We 
believe that soil conservation is still a prime 
need on our farms and ranches, and there- 
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fore, recommend that no cuts be made in 
the funds necessary to carry out this pro- 
gram for the coming year. 


NATIONAL PARK OR MONUMENT IN 
WELD COUNTY, COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
just received from the Sterling Rotary 
Club, Sterling, Colo., a resolution express- 
ing the membership’s interest in the 
creation of a national park or monument 
to be located in northeast Weld County, 
Colo. The object in creating the park 
or monumer.t is the preservation of geo- 
logical, botanical, and wildlife specimens 
native to the Great Plains. Copies of the 
resolution have been furnished to Secre- 
tary Udall and Director Wirth, and I 
feel certain that it will have their at- 
tention and consideration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE STERLING ROTARY CLUB, 
STERLING, COLO. 


Whereas there has not been any portion of 
the Great Plains area of the United States set 
aside to be preserved in its natural condi- 
tion; and 

Whereas if much longer delayed, additional 
difficulties will be encountered in obtaining 
suitable area with sufficient acreage; and 

Whereas there is in northeastern Weld 
County, Colo., a logical site containing most 
of the geological, botanical and wildlife 
specimens native to the Great Plains: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rotary Club of Sterling, 
Colo., go on record urging proper authorities 
to proceed with due process for the estab- 
lishing of a Great Plains national monument 
or park to include the Pawnee Buttes and 
surrounding area of about 10,000 acres or so 
much as may be deemed adequate for the 
purpose above mentioned. 

That a certified copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Governor of Colorado; to each 
of Colorado’s Senators and Congressmen; to 
the of the Interior and to the Di- 
rector of National Parks. 


END OF DISCRIMINATION IN 
FREIGHT RATES AGAINST PORT 
OF NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a very im- 
portant decision handed down by a Fed- 
eral court in Boston on February 16. 
This decision overturned an ICC ruling 
which presently prevents railroads serv- 
ing the ports of New York and Boston 
from fixing rates on freight from mid- 
western points on a par with those 
charged for Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Virginia ports. These rate differentials 
were established back in the 19th cen- 
tury, when New York and Boston had 
special ocean freight rate advantages 
over the southern Atlantic coast ports. 
The ocean freight differential was abol- 
ished about 25 years ago, but the freight 
rate differential remained. By this im- 
portant court decision the ports of New 
York and Boston are now placed on equal 
competitive footing with their sister 
Atlantic ports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article from the New York Herald Trib- 
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une of February 17 which reports this 
decision. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Port WINS EQUALITY ON RAIL RATES 
(By Walter Hamshar) 


The ports of New York and Boston scored 
@ major court victory yesterday in their 6- 
year fight to eliminate rail rate differentials 
that have diverted thousands of tons of ex- 
port and import cargos to competing ports 
such as Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk. 

A three-judge Federal statutory court 
ruled in Boston that all ports on the Atlan- 
tic coast from Virginia to Maine are entitled 
to the same railroad freight rates on export 
and import cargoes. Each of the ports has 
had the same ship freight rates since 1935. 

The unanimous ruling upset a 9 to 1 deci- 
sion last year by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upholding the rate differentials 
that have existed for 80 years. District 
Judge George C. Sweeney, who wrote yester- 
day's opinion, called the ICC decision “clear- 
ly erroneous.” Concurring were Judge Peter 
Woodbury of the U.S. court of appeals, 
and Judge Francis J. W. Ford, of the U.S. 
district court. 

The court also granted a permanent in- 
junction to the New York Central and the 
Boston & Maine Railroads barring the ICC 
from discriminating against them in export- 
import rates. This will mean that the two 
railroads can charge the same rates on such 

between New York and Boston and 
Midwest points as are charged to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Hampton Roads, Va. 

The ruling is expected to be appealed to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

RATE DIFFERENTIALS 


Under the differentials, Midwest ship- 
pers pay 3 cents a hundred pounds more to 
send their export or import freight through 
New York than through Baltimore or Nor- 
folk and 2 cents a hundred pounds to ship 
through Philadelphia. 

The fight to equalize the rates got under 
way in 1956 with the Central and the Boston 
& Maine spearheading the attack. The 
Port of New York Authority and the Massa- 
chusetts port authorities played leading 
supporting roles, backed by other port trade 
associations. 

Arraigned against them were the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroads, 
supported by port interests in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Virginia. 

Austin J. Tobin, executive director of the 
Port of New York Authority, has repeatedly 
credited New York’s diminishing leadership 
in port commerce throughout the Nation to 
the discriminatory rail rates. 


OCEAN RATE ADVANTAGES 


- The rate differentials were established in 
the 1880's to equalize the ocean freight rate 
advantages enjoyed by Boston and New York, 
which have ports immediately accessible 
from the ocean instead of 100 miles inland, 
as are Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
ocean rate differentials. were abolished. by 
the old Maritime Commission 25 years ago. 


BULGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the lib- 
eration of Bulgaria from the Ottoman 
Empire 84 years ago was celebrated on 
March 3. Occupying a key position in 
the Balkans, the people of Bulgaria have 
paid a high price for their independence. 
In 1941 during World War II their coun- 
try was occupied by the Nazis and in 1944 
by the Soviet Union. A Communist 
regime was set up and the country has 
been held in its grip since then. The 
Bulgarian people, however, have never 
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lost their hope to regain freedom and 
independence, and Bulgarian exiles in 
countries all over the world have helped 
to maintain this spark of hope. 

The United States has a natural sym- 
pathy with other peoples who are going 
through hardships and persecution in 
order to throw off the yoke of an oppres- 
sor and win their liberty. It is my hope 
that the Bulgarian people will have 
made substantial gains toward that goal 
in the days to come. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, March 3 marked the 84th an- 
niversary of Bulgarian Liberation Day 
and it is altogether fitting that this im- 
portant event in the history of a brave 
nation be celebrated. On March 3, 1878, 
after 500 years of foreign rule, Bulgaria 
gained her freedom. Many brave Bul- 
garians gave their lives in the struggle 
for liberation. It is that victory which 
was celebrated on March 3, and it is one 
that the Bulgarian people will always 
remember. 

This long-sought independence came 
to an end on September 8, 1944, when the 
Soviet Russian Armies invaded Bulgaria. 
The Government was overthrown and 
in its place the Soviets installed a puppet 
Communist regime that has been run 
from Moscow. The Communists soon 
began a wave of arrests and assassina- 
tions that terrorized the population. 
According to the Communists’ own sta- 
tistics the first 6 months of their rule in 
1945 resulted in the trial of 11,667 per- 
sons, with over 2,800 of these shot to 
death. And in the 1946 elections a wave 
of terror swept the nation a few days be- 
fore the voting was to take place. 
Thirty-four opposition candidates and 
fifty-eight representatives of the opposi- 
tion in the election committees were 
either killed or imprisoned. This is what 
the Soviet’s term “peoples democracy” 
means in practice. 

Some people may ask why we continue 
to celebrate Bulgarian Liberation Day 
here in the U.S. Senate. They may point 
to the power of the Soviet Union and to 
the fact that Red troops have occupied 
Bulgaria for almost 20 years. They may 
ask what hope there is that Bulgaria will 
ever again be independent. This, how- 
ever, is a defeatist attitude that never 
won the freedom of any nation. The 
great patriots of Bulgarian history, 
Christo Botev and Vasil Levski, recog- 
nized the powerful forces that blocked 
the path of independence during past 
centuries. But they did not therefore 
resign themselves to eternal subjugation 
by Russia; they did not give up hope. 
The Bulgarian people of today also have 
not given up hope and we must continue 
to help them keep alive their hope that 
the brave Bulgarian nation will once 
again become a sovereign unit of this 
world. 

But there is another reason for honor- 
ing Bulgarian Liberation Day here in 
the U.S. Senate. If we truly believe that 
man ought to be free and that totali- 
tarianism is evil then we cannot cease to 
proclaim these convictions. If we forget 
our fellow men who live under the heavy 
yoke of Russian imperialism then we will 
have betrayed our own faith. We must 
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not permit the truth that man was 
created in the image of God and that he 
has a right to justice and freedom to be 
obscured by the actions of the Soviet 
dictator. Let us continue, therefore, to 
celebrate Bulgarian Liberation Day to 
speed the day when Bulgaria will again 
be independent and to affirm our belief 
that man was created for freedom. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, New 
York claims the credit of being the first 
State to adopt a law against discrimina- 
tion in employment. Signed by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey on March 12, 1945, 
this law served as the prototype for 
similar legislation in 15 other States. 
Under it there was set up the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, of which former Ambassador to 
Israel, Ogden Reid, is chairman. Today 
the jurisdiction of the commission goes 
far beyond the subject of employment 
and includes many positive achieve- 
ments in meeting the challenge of equal 
opportunity. It is fitting, therefore, that 
this broadened scope of activity be recog- 
nized, and one of the recommendations 
made by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
been to change its name to State Com- 
mission for Human Rights. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record excerpts from 
comments on this subject by Governor 
ee tee in New York, January 28, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
on, as follows: 


EXCERPTS or REMARKS BY Gov. Newson A. 
ROCKEFELLER, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
OPENING OF THE NEW OFFICE OF THE STATE 
COMMISSION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The opening of this upper-Manhattan of- 
fice of the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination marks a vigorous step forward 
in the continuing efforts of New York State 
to assure that all Americans shall enjoy their 
inherent rights as human beings and as 
Americans. This office is here as your friend. 
It is here to serve you, the people—all the 
people. 

And the opening of this office is, it seems 
to me, an appropriate occasion to announce 
my plans for further strengthening the 
cause of human rights in New York State 
this year. Specifically, my recommendations 
to the legislature are as follows: 

1. To expand the membership of the com- 
mission from five to seven members, to 
strengthen the administrative powers of the 
chairman, appoint for the first time a vice 
chairman, increase the budget, and add to 
staff personnel. All this is proposed for the 
accomplishment of one objective—to give 
the people better service by preventing any 
undue delays in action. 

2. To amend the law to make explicit the 
ban on discrimination by labor unions, em- 
ployers, employment agencies or their rep- 
resentatives in admission of individuals to 
apprentice training programs, on-the-job 
training programs, or other occupational 
training or retraining programs. Passage 
of this amendment will be a highly signifi- 
cant step forward in assuring equality of 
employment opportunity. 

3. To close gaps in the section of the 
law banning discrimination in places of 
public accommodation by specifically adding 
to the list of such places in which discrimi- 
nation is barred. 
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4. To change the name of the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination to the State 
Commission for Human Rights. 

This is a highly significant step, far more 
than a mere change of name. For it re- 
fiects an evolution in attitude and the af- 
firmative determination of my administra- 
tion to see to it that all New Yorkers fully 
enjoy their rights as individuals and as 
Americans, 

This evolution of attitude is suggested by 
the thought that a citizen of this State 
does not merely have the right to ask the 
State to help him because he has been dis- 
criminated against; rather, he has affirma- 
tive rights inherent to all Americans, 

When he comes to this office, or to any 
office of the commission, he comes with 
head held high, as an American—and it is 
up to the commission to do its job of pro- 
tecting these rights. 

The assurance of human rights is a func- 
tion of prime significance which goes to the 
very spiritual heritage of this Nation. This 
office is a symbol of my administration's 
affirmative determination to carry out this 
heritage as well as my deep personal dedica- 
tion to this cause. 


OFFICIAL VISITORS OFFICE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as one of 
the great cities of the world, New York 
City has long been a focal point for visit- 
ing officials, dignitaries, and other distin- 
guished men and women from all parts 
of the globe. New York State has a 
severe responsibility in this respect for 
our whole Nation. Governor Rockefel- 
ler has therefore set up a New York 
State International Official Visitors Of- 
fice which will be charged with the duty 
of greeting visiting officials and express- 
ing to them the State’s interest in mak- 
ing their stay happy and successful. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Commissioner 
Ogden Reid, the new agency will be lo- 
cated at 270 Broadway, New York City. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor the statement 
released by Governor Rockefeller on 
January 20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT FROM THE STATE oF NEw YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Governor Rockefeller announced today 
formation of the New York State Interna- 
tional Official Visitors Office, which is to be 
charged with responsibility for expressing 
‘the State's interest, concern, and hospitality 
for official visitors. 

Noting that New York State is the host 
State for the United Nations and that the 
number of diplomatic visitors is constantly 
on the increase, Governor Rockefeller said 
that it is important that the State establish 
a focal point for their interests while here. 

Commissioner Ogden Reid, formerly U.S. 
Ambassador to Israel and now chairman of 
the State commission against discrimination, 
was named by Governor Rockefeller as chair- 
man of the new office and of a policy com- 
mittee which includes Secretary of State 
Caroline K. Simon, Commissioner of Com- 
merce Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner of 
Education James E. Allen, Dr. William J. 
Ronan, secretary to the Governor, and Mr, 
Berent Friele, personal assistant to the 
Governor. 

Mr. Friele will serve as vice chairman of 
the committee. Mr. Henry Wheatley, former 
administrative assistant to the Governor, has 
been appointed as assistant to the chairman 
in charge of the office which will be located 
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in the State office building at 270 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Mr. Wheatley has been in consultation 
with U.S. State Department officials, at the 
direction of the Governor, in the course of 
planning the office. 

“The purpose of this office is to welcome 
official visitors from all the countries of the 
world,” the Governor said. “We wish to 
help them to see and know our State and its 
people, to enjoy their stay with us and to 
make known to them the State's facilities. 

“We have large numbers of United Nations 
delegates, foreign embassy officials, members 
of the consular corps and members of the 
United Nations’ Secretariat, who live and 
work in New York State,” Governor Rocke- 
feller said. 

“It is also a focal point for visiting foreign 
government officials, .ncluding chiefs of state 
and heads of government traveling under 
the auspices of the U.S. Government and 
other distinguished guests. 

“In keeping with New York’s tradition of 
welcome to those from all parts of the globe, 
we can as a State help assure that all who 
come here have a warm and friendly feeling 
toward the people of New York State. 


INDEPENDENCE OF ESTONIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Estonia commemorated the 44th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Estonia on 
February 24. Like the other Baltic 
States, Estonia’s enjoyment of self-gov- 
ernment was brief, for in 1940 the armies 
of Soviet Russia ruthlessly took over the 
country. 

In spite of the years of Communist op- 
pression, the people of Estonia have kept 
alive their hopes for freedom and even- 
tual independence. The United States 
cannot accept the enslavement of these 
once free peoples. The Soviet action has 
no basis in international law and is in 
violation of understandings given by the 
Soviet Union to the Allied Powers of 
World War II. The right of self-deter- 
mination is a principle of international 
justice and the United States has em- 
phasized over and over again that it will 
never become reconciled to Communist 
domination of the Estonian and other 
non-Russian captive peoples. I deeply 
believe that we will continue to fight 
Communist aggression until the captive 
peoples in the dominated Baltic coun- 
tries and those of Eastern Europe are 
freed from the grip of the Kremlin. 


AVIATION: NUISANCE OR 
NECESSITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
just received a copy of the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Aviation Agency 
with regard to Mitchel Field in Nassau 
County, Long Island. Despite a most 
vigorous and vociferous grassroots cam- 
paign to prevent the use of this area, 
which is surrounded by homes, shopping 
centers, and busy thoroughfares, from 
being used as an airport, the Federal 
Aviation Agency continues to assert its 
preference for an airfield in that spot. 
Fortunately, for the inhabitants in the 
neighborhood and for the community 
planners, the FAA recommendation has 
been overruled. The General Services, 
Administration is preparing to dispose of 
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the property in a manner at least par- 
tially in accord with community senti- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the inhabitants of Long 
Island have great appreciation for the 
importance of aviation. They are not 
trying to abolish airplanes or airfields, 
as the FAA seems to suggest. Far too 
much of Long Island depends upon the 
aviation and space industry for its live- 
lihood for any responsible Long Island 
group to oppose reasonable and conven- 
ient facilities for aviation. 

But as the tragic accident last week 
revealed, there are still unpredictable 
and uncontrollable hazards in aviation, 
and there is a community and Federal 
responsibility to make every possible ef- 
fort to keep communities, homes, and 
business safely separated from the neces- 
sary operations of airports. 

Just a short time ago, in fact, I was 
notified that the FAA eastern region op- 
posed the location of schools in the vi- 
cinity of La Guardia Airport runways for 
this very reason. 

Mr. President, the latest development 
in the continuing problem of providing 
necessary facilities for aviation without 
injuring or endangering our community 
was the Supreme Court decision to per- 
mit local property owners to bring suit 
against the operator of an airport if 
flights to and from the airport injured 
the property. The full implications of 
the decision are not clear. Whether a 
homeowner can sue because of the nui- 
sance, the noise created, damage to his 
nerves, or a lowering of the market price 
of his property is not clear. But it is 
apparent that airport operators will be 
inundated with suits to test the limit of 
this decision and to seek equitable res- 
titution for damages they may have suf- 
fered. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly the deci- 
sion will serve the very useful effect of 
hastening research by airlines as well as 
by airport authorities on the problem 
of aircraft noise, especially jet noise, 
and its abatement. It is, frankly, hard 
for me to believe that the United States 
can send a man into orbit three times 
around the world but still cannot devise 
some means to quiet aircraft operations. 

Mr. President, if the FAA would con- 
centrate more of its time on the abate- 
ment of aircraft noise and other nui- 
sance and hazard problems, and less time 
trying to force communities to operate 
aviation facilities under present condi- 
tions, the hostility that is now developing 
might be abated, and a smoother course 
would be set for the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of FAA Administrator 
Halaby’s letter to the General Services 
Administration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 
Mr. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Boutin: The Federal Airport 
Act, section 3, directs the Administrator of 
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the Federal Aviation Agency to develop a 
national plan for the development of public 
airports, “projects considered by the Admin- 
istrator to be necessary to provide a system 
to anticipate and meet the needs of civil 
aeronautics.” There is in this national air- 
port plan a stated requirement for a general 
aviation airport at Hempstead, N.Y., to serve 
Nassau County. 

The opportunity to fulfill that need for 
Nassau County and the national airport 
system arose when Mitchel Air Force Base 
was declared surplus to military need last 
spring. As Administrator, in keeping with 
the Federal Airport Act and the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958, sections 103 and 305, which 
direct me to promote and foster civil aviation 
in the national interest, I undertook to re- 
tain Mitchel Field as an airport for light 
and executive aircraft. This property, which 
has been not only a net for the Nation’s 
aviators but has been almost continuously 
in use as an airfield for years, belongs to 
all the citizens of the United States. They 
own it and as national taxpayers have sup- 
ported it all these years and nurtured the 
neighborhood as well. 

Aside from the law, which made my re- 
sponsibility to try to preserve this national 
asset clear, I viewed the acquisition of Mitch- 
el Field for general aviation as an oppor- 
tunity to draw smaller aircraft away from the 
busy air carrier treminals at La Guardia and 
Idlewild and improve those operations, quite 
in addition to the advantages there would 
be to the community itself in having this 
business-generating facility. The Congress 
explicitly endorsed this policy of safety in 
the Federal Airport Act Amendments of 1961 
and we are dutifully and vigorously carrying 
out this mandate. 

It appears now, however, that the great 
value of this facility to the growth and fu- 
ture of the community as an airport is not 
fully recognized. In fact, there is wide- 
spread sentiment against further use as an 
airport and no suitable public sponsor has 
come forward. I urge you as a first choice, 
from my point of view, in disposing of this 
property, therefore, to retain a portion of 
it so a general aviation airport can be es- 
tablished for Nassau County when the com- 
munity itself recognizes the need. Our po- 
sition has been right along that only about 
half the area be turned over to general avia- 
tion. The other half would be available for 
expansion of educational and cultural facili- 
ties which we have heartily endorsed 
throughout the first year of the new admin- 
istration. 

If you find you cannot hold some of the 
land for this need, I hope it will be pos- 
sible for an educational institution to oper- 
ate the field as part of an aerospace program 
with incidental use by the public on a 
limited basis. Several universities do oper- 
ate airfields in connection with their educa- 
tional programs and it is my hope one of 
the schools in the area will find this a profit- 
able opportunity to develop an aerospace 
educational capability and earn a profit as 
well. 

If neither of these plans is feasible, I 
urge at the very least you require as a con- 
dition of transfer that the local receiving 
authority provide a substitute field for gen- 
eral aviation in an acceptable area; that is, 
in a location which would serve Nassau 
County. 

Believing as I do that the air age has just 
begun, that the usefulness of the airplane 
has barely been tapped, and being respon- 
sible to the President for stimulating the 
vigor and endurance of American aviation, I 
urge you again to accept one of these sug- 
gestions in the order of preference I have 
indicated. It is disturbing to the aviation 
community of the United States to watch 
Nassau County, which is already dependent 
in a most important way upon the aviation 
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and electronics industry, give up its one 
airport just as aviation moves into an era 
of greater popular acceptance. 

We in the Federal Aviation Agency, per- 
haps because we are aware of how increas- 
ingly important air transportation will be 
to any community, including Nassau Coun- 
ty, are particularly disturbed by this episode. 
We feel we have failed to establish in the 
minds of enough of the citizens what this 
step will mean to them in the 1960's and 
1970's. We feel our argument for the fu- 
ture, when air travel is no longer an ex- 
perience for the privileged few as it is to- 
day, but a part of everyone’s life, has not 
been fully understood. 

In the interests of a national aviation sys- 
tem which must depend more and more on 
good, safe general aviation fields and in what 
will be in the best long-term interest of this 
region I urge you to follow one of the FAA's 
suggestions in disposing of Mitchel Field. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. HALABY, 
Administrator. 


CITIZENS ASSOCIATION POLL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Citizens Association of Greater Utica has 
conducted a community survey on inter- 
national affairs under the technical 
guidance of Prof. Raymond Simon, of 
Utica College. The results are most in- 
teresting. The poll indicates a 90-per- 
cent support for the United Nations as 
an organization of peace. It shows that 
57 percent of those polled believe in the 
resumption of nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere, more than half of the com- 
munity’s population believe that Red 
China should not be admitted to the 
United Nations, half believe that fallout 
shelters are needed to increase the 
chances of survival, and slightly more 
than half believe that the armaments 
race increases our national security. 

Mr. President, I think this survey 
should be of considerable interest to the 
Senate. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY SURVEY ON INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, CONDUCTED BY THE CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GREATER UTICA, FEBRUARY 17-18, 
1962 
The public-opinion poll was conducted in 

the city of Utica on Saturday and Sunday 

afternoons, February 17 and 18, 1962. 

The city was divided into 33 geographical 
areas, and the interviewers were assigned a 
specific area of the city in which to make 
their calls. A door to door canyass was made 
by 40 students from Hamilton College, Mo- 
hawk Valley Technical Institute, Utica Col- 
lege, and the young adults of the Council of 
Churches of Utica and Oneida Counties. 
Three hundred and seventy survey interviews 
were completed in the 33 assigned areas of 
the city. 

The interviews were completed in every 
area of the city, and the results represent 
per opinions of the residents of the entire 
c . 

1. I can personally do something to in- 
fiuence war or peace in the world. 

Whereas 80 percent of the community be- 
leves that peace is possible, a little less than 
one-half—49 percent—believe that they per- 
sonally can do something to bring about 
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peace in the world. Of the remaining, 30 
percent are uncertain whether they can be 
effective in their influence for war 
or peace, and 21 percent think they can do 
ni 


othing. 

2. Peace is possible. 

Fifteen percent of our community’s popu- 
lation believe that it is impossible to achieve 
peace in our world, 5 percent are uncertain, 
and 80 percent are optimistically convinced 
that peace is possible. 

3. The United States should test nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere again. 

Over one-half of the population of Utica 
(57 percent) believes that our Nation should 
resume the testing of nuclear weapons in 
the atmosphere, while one-fourth of our 
city’s residents (27 percent) would have our 
Nation refrain from atmospheric testing at 
the present time. The balance of the people 
(16 percent) are uncertain. 

4. Fallout shelters are needed to insure 
survival. 

Exactly one-half of the people of Utica 
(50 percent) believe that fallout shelters 
are needed to insure survival. One-third of 
the community's residents (33 percent) are 
convinced that fallout shelters are not 
needed, and the remaining 17 percent are 
unsure, 

5. The U.S. economy can prosper without 
large military expenditures. 

The relationship of our economy to the 
military is seen by the fact that almost one- 
half (46 percent) believe that the U.S. econ- 
omy cannot prosper without large military 
expenditures. More than one-third (37 per- 
cent) believe that we can and the remainder 
(17 percent) are uncertain. 

6. The United Nations is an important or- 
ganization for peace, 

The most positive assertion of the com- 
munity was in favor of the United Nations. 
Only 10 percent disagreed or are uncertain 
about the importance of the United Nations 
as an organization for peace, while 90 per- 
cent registered an affirmative answer. 

7. There will be a nuclear war in the next 
10 years. $ 

The uncertainty of the community about 
nuclear war in the near future is reflected 
in the fact that only one-half of the com- 
munity (48 percent) feel certain that there 
will be no nuclear war, 38 percent are un- 
sure, and the remaining 14 percent pessi- 
mistically predict war in the next 10 years. 

8. World peace requires Red China's ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 

One out of every five people (19 percent) 
believe that Red China should be admitted 
to the United Nations in the interest of 
peace. More than one-half of our com- 
munity’s population (55 percent) disagree 
on Red China's admission. The remaining 
26 percent are not sure. 

9. The armaments race increases our se- 
curity. 

Whereas 52 percent of our community's 
residents believe that the armaments race 
increases our security, 27 percent disagree 
with this opinion, and 21 percent are 
uncertain. 

10. U.S. policy should take more initiative 
toward peace. 

The desire for peace is seen in the fact 
that almost three-fourths of our com- 
munity’s population (72 percent) believe 
that the United States should take more 
initiative toward peace, 18 percent think that 
we have done enough, and the remaining 
10 percent are uncertain. 

In response to the question as to how 
many people in our community have written 
to a newspaper or public office holder ex- 
pressing their personal opinion, only 1 in 10 
(13 percent) have ever done so. The vast 
majority (87 percent) have kept their views 
to themselves, 
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PERSONAL COMMENTS 


While the majority of those interviewed 
did not respond to the statement: 

“I think that the following things can 
be done to help the cause of peace.” 

Those who did, 16 percent, expressed a 
wide range of opinion. No “new ideas” 
were put forth. 

There were some who expressed a desire 
for a firmer U.S. policy, with a return to the 
“big stick” diplomacy, and a desire for with- 
drawal from foreign affairs. 

The majority of expressed opinion, how- 
ever, was more positive in outlook, desiring 
better education of people, better govern- 
ment communication on America’s position 
in the world, and more foreign aid. There 
was also strong feeling for a greater religious 
expression, and an exportation of the best 
that America has to offer. This would m- 
clude more student exchanges, as well as 
America’s participation in the Common 
Market. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID B. SMITH AND 
THE 4-H CLUB PROGRAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, six 
young persons from various sections of 
the United States have been especially 
selected from the Nation’s 2,300,000 4-H 
Club members and sent to Washington 
this week to make a special report to 
the President of the United States. 

Their report to the President high- 
lights National 4-H Club Week being ob- 
served March 3 to 10. 

One of those six persons is an out- 
standing young man from Mississippi. 
He is 19-year-old David B. Smith, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ross Smith, of Rankin 
County, Route 6, Jackson, Miss. 

I believe the most effective recogni- 
tion we can give to National 4-H Club 
Week is to acknowledge the accomplish- 
ments of this special group of six young 
leaders. 

My comments shall be centered prin- 
cipally around the activities of the young 
man from my home State. 

Young David Smith has been an ac- 
tive 4-H Club member for 10 years and 
is continuing that activity even while 
he is a student at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. 

He has completed 71 of 86 4-H proj- 
ects in which he enrolled. He netted an 
income of $10,267 out of $48,806 grossed 
from all his 4-H Club work on an 870- 
acre farm with his parents. 

He has been honored as “Mississippi's 
Most Outstanding Junior Hog Pro- 
ducer,” and has achieved remarkable 
records in raising beef cattle, improving 
pasture lands, and boosting corn yield 
on his farm, 

David is as much a leader in his school 
and community as he is on the farm. 
He was chosen the best all-around stu- 
dent of his high school class in 1959 
and also named “‘the most valuable foot- 
ball player.” 

He has participated in more than 80 
leadership and citizenship 4-H projects 
in his community in the past 5 years. 

Part of the credit of David's outstand- 
ing 4-H record goes to his parents who 
inspired and encouraged him, part to 
his 4-H Club leaders and advisers who 
counseled with him and helped him, and 
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still another part to his 4-H friends who, 
like all the 108,000 Mississippi 4-H 
Club members, offer their support and 
suggestions to a fellow member. 

One person in particular who has 
singled himself out as a true master at 
helping yourg people is David’s 4-H 
adviser and county leader, my longtime 
personal friend, Mr. Joe Walter Terry. 

It was my happy privilege to have din- 
ner with these young people here Sunday 
night. Their records of achievement in 
4-H are the best testimonials to the 
soundness and dedication of American 
youth. 

The work of David Smith and the other 
2,300,000 members of 4-H Clubs repre- 
sents the finest example of American 
citizenship I know of anywhere, and I 
congratulate each member for a job well 
done. 


EAST-WEST CENTER 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the Congress of the United States has 
created in Honolulu, Hawaii, a unique 
institution—the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West. Because this center is a truly 
national undertaking, it is fitting that 
information on its activities should be 
available to the Congress. 

The center has recently completed its 
first year of operations, and has pub- 
lished an informative and inspirational 

report. The publication of this docu- 
ment almost coincides with a letter from 
Chancellor Alexander Spoehr to all 
Senators in which he solicited help in 
finding suitable students for the valuable 
scholarships available at the center. 

Among the more exciting statistics in 
the annual report is the statement that 
5,672 applications have been received for 
the 65 scholarships that will be available 
to Japan, India, Pakistan, and Philippine 
Republic in 1962-63. I think that this 
fact is exciting not only in that it il- 
lustrates the great interest in the cen- 
ter among our Asian neighbors, but also 
that it permits the center to be most dis- 
criminating in its selections. Whenever 
90 educated people believe they are quali- 
fied for a single post, there is a presump- 
tion that the one selected will be of the 
highest caliber. That is how it should 
be, and I think the Congress can take 
great pride in knowing that the real 
cream of many Asian communities is go- 
ing to be in residence at the East-West 
Center next year. 

This raises, however, a small problem, 
for the solution of which I join Dr. 
Spoehr in appealing to the Senate. There 
will be 100 American scholarships for the 
next academic year, and I hope that we 
will be able to be as selective for these 
as for the Asian grants. Perhaps a 
90 to 1 ratio is unrealistic, but I would 
hope that we will get enough applica- 
tions from qualified Americans that the 
grantees will in every way measure up 
to the standards that will be attained 
with respect to Asians. Let us not for- 
get that this is a center for interchange 
between East and West, and that par- 
ticipation by the best available Ameri- 
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can students is fundamental to its 
SUCCESS. 

For the further information of the 
Senate, Mr. President, I ask unanimous. 
consent that Dr. Spoehr’s letter and se- 
lected parts of the first annual report 
of the East-West Center be printed in 
the Record following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNIvERsITyY oF Hawa, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: As you are aware, the 
Congress has authorized and supported an 
East-West Center in Hawaii, where 246 
scholarship students from the United States 
and 24 countries in Asia and the Pacific are 
now living and studying together for pur- 
poses of mutual understanding and cultural 
and technical interchange. 

Next September 300 more students are to 
arrive, 200 from Asia and 100 from the 
United States. Every country and area in 
Asia and the Pacific covered by our contract 
is now represented at the center. We would 
like to have equally complete representation 
from each of our States. 

You have helped us build the center. Now 
we hope you will help us find the best stu- 
dents from your State—students with high 
academic ability, leadership potential, and 
belief in the aims of the center, who are in- 
terested in Asian languages, history, and 
culture, and would like to study in our 
uniquely cosmopolitan atmosphere for 2 
years. Included in the scholarship is a 
semester of study and travel in the Asian 
area or countries of their choice. 

Specifically, may we suggest a press release 
er story from your office to the newspapers, 
radio stations, colleges and universities of 
your State or constituency, to help us reach 
the most promising young representatives of 
our country and culture? I enclose an East- 
West Center scholarship announcement for 


Excerpr From First ANNUAL REPORT, EAST- 
West CENTER, Honotvutv, 1961 


THE INTENTION 


Of all the natural resources upon which 
the world depends for its survival and its 
sustenance, none is so important as its peo- 
ple. Of all the means for making 
the fullest use and wisest realization of the 
potentialities of this basic resource, none 
offers such promise as the free interchange 
of information and ideas which will encour- 
age mutual understanding between peoples, 
Wherever men can face one another as peers 
and exchange their considered views on the 
vital issues of their lives, the constructive 
possibilities for cooperative peace increase 
dramatically. Whenever people can share 
knowledge and information basic to these 
issues, they establish sound foundations 
upon which such understanding can develop 
and at the same time provide the means for 
effective thought and action. 

The East-West Center has been conceived 
and established not to erase differences be- 
tween people, but to make possible respect 
for the ways in which we are unlike and the 
recognition and acknowledgement of our 
similarities, that we may join in the con- 
struction of a dynamic and fruitful but 
peaceful life for all. 

We wish not to make one like the other, 
but to learn one of the other what each is, 
through knowledge, insight, and under- 
standing, that we may create a community 
among men in which our dissimilarities en- 
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rich their opposites without losing their own 
identities. 

What we give we shall hope to receive, and 
what we offer to the men and women of Asia 
and the Pacific is but what we seek—recog- 
nition as colleagues in the human enter- 
prise. ’ 


OBJECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 


1. The center has as its primary objective 
the increase and development of mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the 
countries of Asia, the Pacific area, and the 
United States. The term “interchange” in 
the title of the center carries the greatest 
possible weight and is of the utmost sig- 
nificance in the formulation and carrying 
out of basic policies and operations, 

2. The center has as a parallel objective 
the betterment of American relationships 
with foreign peoples. This objective is un- 
derstood as consistent with and in fact de- 
pendent upon the first objective. 

3. The center encourages and solicits, in- 
deed makes paramount, the fullest mutual 
cooperation and participation of foreign 
countries and institutions as well as others 
of the United States in fulfilling its objec- 
tives. 

4. Plans for the organization, operation, 
and development of the center are flexible 
enough to be adaptable to multiple, diverse, 
and changing needs of the countries, stu- 
dents, trainees, and senior scholars and lead- 
ers involved. 

5. The center actively seeks, at home and 
abroad, foundation and private financial 
support for its programs and enterprises, 
along with assistance from existing govern- 
mental agencies and legislation. 

6. All awards, grants, and expenditures 
made through, for, or on behalf of the cen- 
ter shall be devised to acknowledge and de- 
velop the highest standards of intellectual 
achievement and community service in the 
cause of human welfare. 

7. The center seeks to fulfill its objectives 
through two different kinds of people: First, 
young men and women with promising ca- 
reers in their own communities; and sec- 
ond, men and women of established reputa- 
tion and achievement. 

8. Grants to Individuals are made to men 
and women of promise and ability who may 
be expected to make or are making signifi- 
cant. contributions to life in their own coun- 
tries. Such people from abroad are selected 
on the understanding that they will return 
to their own countries upon completion of 
studies or other assignments pertaining to 
the operations of the center. 

9. Expenditures for conferences, research, 
and other special programs of the center are 
planned to promote and facilitate the free 
passage of information and ideas, and are 
based on the acknowledgment of the mutual 
capacity and potential of participating in- 
dividuals and countries. 

STUDENT PROGRAMS 


One of the principal functions of the cen- 
ter is to provide educational opportunities 
for carefully selected young men and women 
of great promise, and to create conditions 
under which they can learn together and 
gain knowledge and understanding of one 
another. 

The office of student programs adminis- 
ters scholarship grants for students from 
the Pacific area and the countries of Asia 
and the United States to undertake studies 
in the regular academic programs of the uni- 
versity for which they are prepared, and in 
related programs in other institutions where 
necessary and during the special study tours. 
In addition to the curriculums of the univer- 
sity available to center scholarship students, 
special services and programs have been 
developed or augmented for their support. 
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These include special language training, area 
studies, and student welfare services. 

At the present time there are 230 students 
on scholarships, of whom 32 have come from 
17 of the United States, 5 from Burma, 4 
from Cambodia, 2 from Ceylon, 4 from Hong 
Kong, 22 from India, 19 from Indonesia, 36 
from Japan, 10 from Korea, 8 from Laos, 1 
from Malaya, 5 from Nepal, 1 from New Zea- 
land, 2 from the Ryukyus, 4 from Pacific 
Islands, 6 from Pakistan, 24 from the Philip- 
pines, 1 from Singapore, 27 from Taiwan, 14 
from Thailand, 2 from the Trust Territories, 
and 1 from Vietnam. 

Of these, 78 percent are graduate students, 
71 percent are men, and 72 percent are un- 
married, They are enrolled in a variety of 
fields of study, with the largest single groups 
in tropical agriculture, the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a second language, government, edu- 
cation, and in various Asia studies programs. 
These are distributed as follows: 5, academic 
year institute in science and mathematics; 
7, agricultural economics; 1, agriculture 
(general program); 1, agronomy; 4 animal 
science; .2, anthropology; 2, Asian art; 8, 
Asian studies; 2, biochemistry; 7, botany; 
6, business administration; 4, chemistry; 3, 
drama and theater; 7, economics; 15, educa- 
tion; 3, engineering; 12, English; 2, ento- 
mology; 3, European languages; 4, east Asian 
studies; 1, food science; 2, genetics; 1, geol- 
ogy; 21, government; 9, history; 1, home 
economics; 2, horticulture; 2, meteorology; 
3, microbiology; 2, music; 10, oversea opera- 
tions; 5, philosophy; 3, physics; 2, plant 
pathology; 2, plant physiology; 3, poultry 
science; 1, premedical; 3, psychology; 6, 
social work; 6, sociology; 14, soil science; 
1, speech; 28, teaching of English as a second 
language; 5, zoology. 

These students were selected through an 
extensive and complex screening system be- 
ginning in their own countries with the ex- 
cellent cooperation and assistance of Ameri- 
can Embassy and foundation people abroad. 
Binational commissions, special committees, 
and select individuals in institutions abroad 
have undertaken preliminary field screening 
and assisted in the preparation of records 
and applications. 

Upon completion of field screening, health 

are examined by the university 
health service and academic records by aca- 
demic departments, which make evaluations 
and recommendations. One final screening 
is made by an all-university committee be- 
fore the center makes its selections. Some 
indication of the magnitude of this task may 
be indicated by noting that for 65 grants to 
be made in India, Japan, Pakistan and the 
Philippines for 1962-63, 5,672 applications 
have been made to date. 

In addition to responsibilities for screening 
and selection, the office of student programs 
provides academic counsel for students, and 
maintains liaison with academic deans and 
instructional officers in this and other insti- 
tutions. 

The center through this office also admin- 
isters study tour programs on the U.S. main- 
land for Asian and Pacific students and in 
Asia for American students. These are parts 
of the scholarship grants and are devised to 
supplement and complement academic pro- 
grams in Hawaii. At the present time eight 
students from India, the Philippines, Japan, 
and Ceylon are on the mainland of the 
United States for such a study, and one 
American student is in Asia. These include 
students in guidance and counseling, school 
administration, sociology, linguistics, eco- 
nomics, labor and industrial relations, phi- 
losophy, agronomy and middle management. 
A larger number of students will undertake 
such studies next summer and fall, and a 
small staff is being developed to facilitate 
such travel programs. 

The director of student programs has un- 
der preparation plans for a series of grants 
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to two selected teachers from each of the 50 
American States for study at the university’s 
summer institute of Asian studies in 1962. 
Through study and supplemental academic 
programs of this kind the center is beginning 
to establish cooperative relationships with 
other universities, and initial relationships 
which will make it possible for the center to 
utilize resources beyond its base in Hawaii. 


COLD WAR GI BILL PASSAGE 
VITAL TO OFFSET SHORTAGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is a growing shortage of physi- 
cians, dentists, and health workers in the 
United States. If our citizens are to re- 
ceive adequate medical care in the years 
ahead the Nation must greatly acceler- 
ate its efforts in the training of medical 
personnel. 

According to the Surgeon General’s 
Consultant Group on Medical Educa- 
tion, we must, by 1975, increase by ap- 
proximately 50 percent the number of 
annual graduates of medical schools to 
maintain even the present inadequate 
ratio of physicians to population. 

The present shortage of medical man- 
power would be even more acute if Con- 
gress had not enacted the GI bills for 
veterans of World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict. As a recent article in the 
Army Times points out, more than 
276,000 veterans have received training 
in medicine and related fields under GI 
bills. Included in this total are 87,457 
trained in medicine and surgery; 
31,532 in dentistry; 16,415 in nursing; 
32,836 in pharmacy; and 10,009 in 
optometry. 

The GI bills have made a great con- 
tribution toward providing the Nation 
with a high standard of medical care, 
but this is only a part of the national 
benefits accruing from these measures. 
In addition, the GI bills have furnished 
America with more than 150,000 physi- 
cists, chemists, and other scientists; 
450,000 engineers; and 230,000 teachers. 

Despite these gains, we still do not 
have enough doctors, teachers, engi- 
neers, and scientists. The United States 
cannot afford to remain complacent 
about the shortage of manpower in criti- 
cal occupations. 

A GI bill for veterans of the cold war 
is vitally needed today to furnish the 
Nation with adequate numbers of trained 
personnel. The cold war GI bill, S. 349, 
would provide educational opportunities 
and readjustment assistance for more 
than 4 million post-Korean veterans. 

A National Science Foundation survey 
reveals that the Soviet Union is leading 
the United States in the number of medi- 
cal doctors graduated each year. In 
1959, the U.S.S.R. graduated almost four 
times as many physicians as the United 
States. In the same year, 190,000 sci- 
entists, engineers, and other scientific 
personnel were graduated from univer- 
sities and colleges in the Soviet Union, 
compared with 90,000 who were gradu- 
ated in the United States in these fields. 
The cold war GI bill is the only pro- 
posal before Congress which would afford 
education to sufficient numbers of our 
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citizens to overcome this lag in training 
of technological personnel. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the article from the Army Times 
to which I have referred. The article 
appeared in the March 3, 1962, issue of 
the Army Times under the title “GI Bills 
Help Many Train in Medicine.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GI Brits HELP Many TRAIN IN MEDICINE 


WasHINGTON.—More than 276,000 veterans 
have received training in medicine and re- 
lated fields under GI bills, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

The total includes 87,457 trained in medi- 
cine and surgery; 31,532 in dentistry; 16,415 
in nursing; 16,660 who received premedical 
education, and 7,588 who received predental 
education. 

The amount of training varies greatly with 
the individual. In medicine and surgery, 
for example, it includes all 4 years of medi- 
cal school for some and only brief post- 
graduate training for others. 

Additional categories, with the number 
trained, are: 

Osteopathy, 2,689; pharmacy, 32,836; veteri- 
nary medicine, 7,489; preveterinary education, 
1,786; chiropody, 2,502; physical therapy, 
2,546; laboratory technique, 26,351; den- 
tal hygiene, 474; dental mechanics, 11,727; 
medical service, 3,115; public health, 2,910; 
optometry, 10,009; and chiropractic, 12,016. 

There is little or no overlap in the VA 
figures, the agency said, since all of those 
counted as receiving premedical, predental 
or preveterinary education did so under the 
war II or Korea GI bills. 

The total includes 15,791 service-disabled 
veterans trained under the war II vocational 
rehabilitation p: ; 1,683 trained under 
the Korea vocational rehabilitation program; 
198,205 trained under the war II GI bill 
and 60,423 trained under the Korea GI bill. 

Of the 87,457 trained in medicine and sur- 
gery, 69,256 were war II veterans and 18,201 
were Korea veterans. Recel training in 
dentistry were 23,627 war II and 7,905 Korea 
eligibles. The total trained in nursing in- 
cludes 12,966 from war II and 3,449 from the 
Korean conflict, 

With a few exceptions, training under the 
GI bill has now ended for veterans of war 
II; however, Korea veterans are still eligible 
if they had at least 90 days of active serv- 
ice between June 27, 1950, and January 31, 
1955, unless d: sooner for a service- 
incurred disability and if their discharge was 
under other than dishonorable conditions. 


TIME FOR PADRE ISLAND ACTION 
Is NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the lead editorial in the Houston Chron- 
icle for Tuesday, March 6, 1962, carries 
a caption that best describes the govern- 
mental situation of the Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore Recreational Area. The 
Houston Chronicle states for its head- 
line: Time's Running Out at Padre 
Island.” 

For 4 years a bill has been pending in 
the U.S. Senate for the creation of Padre 
Island National Seashore Recreational 
Area. Prior to the introduction of the 
first bill in the summer of 1958, to create 
the national seashore recreational area, 
Padre Island had lain undeveloped, dor- 
mant, unnoticed by people, virtually as 
it was when seen by the first European, 
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the Spanish explorer DePineda who 
mapped the Texas coastline in 1519. 

Since the introduction of the first 
Padre Island National Seashore Recrea- 
tion Area bill by me in 1958, great ac- 
tivity has been engaged in by promoters, 
other developers, and traders in the un- 
developed land of Padre Island followed 
by a double page color ad in a national 
magazine advertising acreage on, Padre 
Island 


Through these past 4 years, we have 
had three full and complete hearings by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and its subcommittee, the Public 
Lands Subcommittee. 

The Padre Island material has been 


thoroughly explored and debated by the 
committee. 


A minimum 88.5-mile Padre Island 
National Seashore Recreational Area has 
been unanimously endorsed by the Na- 
tional Parks Board and has been rec- 
ommended by Conrad Wirth, Director 
of the National Park Service, and the 
project has been endorsed by both the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions. 

Both the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations have urged acquisition 
of this land before useless delays have 
increased. the costs. 

The time for extended hearings is 
over; they have been held. This matter 
has been fully debated by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee; it has 
been reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee; it is time for the Senate to act. 

As the Houston Chronicle has so foree- 
fully stated: 

There comes a time when fruit is ripe. 
It has to be picked. Later is too late. 

We've come to that ripe time as a nation 
with our crop of land that must be pre- 
served for public use and enjoyment. Par- 
ticularly with Padre Island. 


Mr. President, the Houston Chronicle 
has stated the case for the people of 
Texas and, indeed, for the people of the 
whole Nation. 

I ask my colleagues to take advantage 
of this opportunity for the American 
people before it has been lost forever. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Houston Chronicle of 
March 6, 1962, entitled “Time’s Running 
Out at Padre Island” printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time's RUNNING OUT AT PADRE ISLAND 

There comes a time when fruit is ripe. It 
has to be picked. Later is too late. 

We've come to that ripe time as a Nation 
with our crop of land that must be pre- 
served for public use and enjoyment. Par- 
ticularly with Padre Island. 

Padre Island—a wild and wonderful strip 
of seashore that curls along the gulf coast 
from, Corpus Christi, 117 miles south to Port 
Isabel—must be made part of the national 
park system. 

Generally, most people agree. Differences 
come over how. 

Senator RALPH YarsorouGcH has a bill in 
the Senate autho 

: $4 


million. The National Park Service would 
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survey, then develop this 85.5-mile sector as 
a national seashore, Its credentials are 
excellent. 

They include Cape Hatteras Nationa] Sea- 
shore off the North Carolina coast. 

Hatteras has something for everybody: 
Clean beaches, wildlife refuges, prime fishing 
grounds, camping facilities, and trained park 
rangers who run the whole thing. We'll be 
im clover if the same type of development 
comes to Padre Island, 

But there is more to the Padre Island situ- 
ation than meets the eye. Another bill—in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives 
by Representative Jonn Youne, of Corpus 
Christi, and Representative Joz KILGORE, of 
McAllen, calls for a much smaller park, about 
65 miles long. It also spells out something 
the Park Service would have to do: Build a 
road the length of the island (not just the 
park). 

A smaller park leaves more land in private 
hands at either end. The Young-Kilgore 
bill would leave about 52 miles; the Yar- 
borough bill about 28. Naturally, value of 
this adjacent land skyrockets. 

The Park Service wants some land left for 
private development. It has no ambition to 
put up hotels, motels, grocery stores, marinas, 
and other facilities. But 28 miles, it points 
out means an area larger than Miami 
Beach—surely ample. 

The Park Service also objects to being re- 
quired to build a road. Its surveys might 
show the need for one. But its wants to 
make up its own mind. 

Some of the pressure for a road comes 
from the southern tip of the island. People 
there reason, rightly, that most visitors 
would come to Padre Island from Corpus and 
never get to the southern end at all unless 
there was a through road. 

These are the main pros and cons about 
Padre Island. As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned, they lead to an obvious con- 
clusion: 

Congress should pass Senator YARBOROUGH’S 
bill, the President should sign it and the 
Park Service should get busy. 

When it has finished, there will be a mag- 
nificent park close ta Houston—a treasure 
that can slip away if we fiddle. 

Not only Texans; people from all over the 
country will enjoy it. Some will stop in 
Houston on their way. We could profit well 
by such a tourist attraction. 

Most. important of all, Padre Island is a 
national treasure. No point in si 
America into one monster roadside develop- 
ment. 

‘We must keep some of the remote and rug- 
ged lands that are like the continent once 
was. And will never be again. 


DEATH OF COL. GEORGE THOMP- 
SON VAN DER HOEF 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the 
death of Col. George Thompson Van der 
Hoef on February 24, 1962, the United 
States has lost a fine man, a devoted 
public servant, and a marine of many 
years standing. 

George Van der Hoef was an old and 
close friend of mine. He possessed to 
an abundant degree the qualities of 
warmth, intelligence, and daring 
thought. In his death his friends have 
lost a trusted companion, adviser, and 
confidant and his mother a loving son. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the ConcresstonaL Record Colonel Van 
der Hoef’s obituary which appeared in 
es Washington Post on February 26; 
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There being no objection, the obitu- 
ary was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


COLONEL VAN DER HOEF, OF COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Col. George Thompson Van der Hoef, 52, 
Director of Industrial Defense Activities for 
the Commerce Department's Business and 
Defense Services Administration, died Satur- 
day at George Washington Hospital. 

In World War II, Colonel Van der Hoef 
served as a Marine Corps public relations 
Official. His news network comprised a group 
of Marine Corps “combat correspondents” 
which he organized in 1944. 

Colonel Van der Hoef was a native of New 
Jersey. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1932 and came to Wash- 
ington 2 years later as Assistant Chief of 
the Federal Housing Administration’s Speak- 
er and Radio Section. He moved up to Chief 
of the Section and Chief of the Radio and 
Motion Picture Section in 1939. 

He was called to active service in 1941 
and until 1944 was executive officer and 
assistant public relations director of the 
Marine Corps. After a year of service over- 
seas, he returned to the FHA in 1946 as Ad- 
ministrator of the Finance and Industry Di- 
vision. He was named Acting Director of the 
Division of Programing in the Office of Pub- 
lications in 1947 and Division Director in 
1948. 

Colonel Van der Hoef served as. adviser 
to the U.S. delegation to the Mediterranean. 
Regional Air Navigation Conference in Paris 
in 1948, and accompanied Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles W. Sawyer on a national eco- 
nomic factfinding survey the following year 

In 1952, Colonel Van der Hoef was named 
Acting Director of Information for the Com- 
merce Department and became Director of 
Industrial Defense Activities for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration in 1957. 

He was a member of the University Club 
and the Fort McNair officers club. 

Colonel Van der Hoef is survived by his 
mother, Harriet B. of the home address, 1911 
R Street NW. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SOKOL 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, February 
16th marked the 100th anniversary of 
the Sokol organization. This world 
renowned organization was formed by a 
group of Czechoslovakian leaders in 
Prague on February 16, 1862, under the 
leadership of Prof. Miroslav Tyrs. From 
the very beginning, the driving force be- 
hind the Sokol movement has been the 
concept that spiritual and moral well- 
being are closely interlocked with physi- 
cal well-being. 

Throughout Czechoslovakian history, 
the Sokol organization has exerted a pro- 
found democratic influence. Con- 
versely, the Sokol organization in Czech- 
oslovakia was persecuted during the Nazi 
occupation and today, it is denounced by 
the Communist satellite regime. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the basic 
principles which motivated the founding 
of the Sokol organization live on in the 
spirit of the Czech and Slovak people, 
and Sokol organizations continue to 
flourish in countries outside the Iron 
Curtain. Indeed, shortly after the first 
Sokol organization was established in 
Prague, the first American Sokol chap- 
ter was incorporated in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1965. Today, thousands of Americans 
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are affiliated with the Sokol organiza- 
tion—whose members have contributed 
greatly to the growth and democratic 
development of our country. 

Mr. President, one of the great bene- 
fits which immigration has brought to 
the United States is fresh ideas. The 
establishment of the Sokol organization 
in the United States is an excellent case 
in point. Moreover, through the Presi- 
dent’s youth fitness program, we have 
today an additional opportunity to apply 
the sound principles underlying the 
Sokol organization. 

Mr. President, I know that all my col- 
leagues join me in paying warm tribute 
to the 100th anniversary of the Sokol 
groups which can justly be proud of a 
glorious tradition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. . 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Wyoming—the senior Sena- 
tor [Mr. McGee] and the junior Senator 
(Mr. Hickey]—I should like, with the 
concurrence of all my colleagues, to call 
up Calendar No. 889, House bill 3879. 

Before the Chair passes on this re- 
quest and before the clerk reads the title 
of the bill, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the fact that some 
days previously, as a result of the very 
effective work done by the two Senators 
from Wyoming, a similar bill was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3879) to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey to the State 
of Wyoming for agricultural purposes 
certain real property in Sweetwater 
County, Wyo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 3879) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ROGUE RIVER BASIN RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, OREGON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to call up Cal- 
endar No. 1191, Senate bill 1023. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me ask what the 
bill is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It relates to the 
talent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project, Oregon, which was 
authorized as a Federal reclamation 
project by Public Law 606, 83d Congress. 
The bill was reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; and, so far as I know, there is 
no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1023) to amend the Act of August 
20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to pro- 
vide for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of additional features of 
the Talent division of the Rogue River 
Basin reclamation project, Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the bill is acted on by the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp relevant information 
covering the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1220) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Talent division, Rogue River Basin 
project, was authorized as a Federal reclama- 
tion project by Public Law 606, 83d Congress, 
approved on August 20, 1954. 

The Agate Dam and Reservoir called for 
in the legislation would be an addition to 
the existing irrigation works of the Rogue 
River Valley Irrigation District. The pri- 
mary purpose of the new facilities would be 
to provide an adequate irrigation water sup- 
ply to 1,810 acres of dry land scattered 
throughout the district, and a supplemental 
water supply to 4,280 acres presently irri- 
gated within the district which suffer in- 
frequent but significant shortages. Pear 
production and dairy farming are the most 
prevalent types of full-time farming now 
served in the area and it is anticipated that 
most of the land will be placed in orchard 
and seed production. 

The Agate Dam, would be a rolled earthfill 
structure with a maximum height of 73 feet 
above streambed. The reservoir would have 
a total capacity of 4,600 acre-feet, of which 
4,500 would be for irrigation storage and 100 
acre-feet would be dead storage. 

The total cost of the project is $1,802,000 
of which $47,100 is charged to recreation 
and fish and wildlife. The balance of 
$1,754,900 will be repaid to the Government 
in 50 years following a 10-year development 
period. The irrigator will repay $993,000 
and the balance of $761,900 will be paid 
from revenues from the Green 
Springs powerplant which is a feature of 
the Talent division. 

The benefit-cost ratio, based on direct 
benefits only for a 50-year period of analysis 
is 16 to 1, indicates that the project is 
economically justified. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 

The Department of the Interior submitted 
a report on S. 1023 recommending the enact- 
ment of the bill, The Bureau of the Budget 


stated that it had no objection to its 
enactment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1023) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ad- 
dition to the works described in section 1 of 
the Act of August 20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant 
to the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
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as a part of the Talent division of the Rogue 
River Basin project, Oregon, the following 
works: Agate Dam and Reservoir, a diversion 
dam, feeder canals, and related facilities. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, in connection with the works 
authorized by this Act, to construct mini- 
mum basic public recreation facilities and 
to arrange for the operation and mainte- 
mance of the same by an appropriate State 
or local agency or organization. The cost 
of constructing such facilities shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable under the 
reclamation laws. 

(b) The Secretary may make such rea- 
sonable provision in the works authorized by 
this Act as he finds to be required for the 
conservation and development of fish and 
wildlife in accordance with the provisions 
of the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act 
(48 Stat. 401, as amended; 16 U.S.C., sec. 661, 
and the following), and the portion of the 
construction costs allocated to these pur- 
poses together with an appropriate share of 
the operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs therefor, shall be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3 of the Act of Au- 
gust 20, 1954, supra, is amended by inserting 
after the figure “$22,900,000” the following: 
“, and for the construction of Agate Dam 
and Reservoir the sum of $1,802,000 (Janu- 
ary 1960 costs), in each case”. 

(b) Section 2, subsection (c) of said Act, 
is amended by deleting the final period and 
adding to the last sentence “from the date 
when each irrigation repayment contract 
becomes effective.” 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received from a citizen of Mon- 
tana, a professional man with deep con- 
victions and a sincere concern over 
certain trends -in the Nation, a letter 
dealing in particular with the possibil- 
ity that social security may be extended 
to cover medical care for older citizens. 
Mr. President, this citizen has never 
voted for me, and is quite frank to say 
in his letter that probably he never will. 
That is immaterial. It is his constitu- 
tional right to vote for me or against 
me as, in his wisdom, he sees fit. Not- 
withstanding his opposition, I deeply ap- 
preciate his writing to me. 

I call his letter, which is critical of my 
position, to the attention of the Senate, 
because it sets forth, it seems to me, in 
a very vivid way the concern of many 
well-meaning citizens who are opposed 
to the President’s proposals on medical 
aid to the aged. And I call the attention 
of the Senate to my reply to his letter, 
because it sets forth my own position on 
this question. In these two letters, Mr. 
President, are reflected most of the is- 
sues and attitudes which are in conflict 
with respect to medical care for the 
aged. It is on the basis of issues such as 
these that the question should be frank- 
ly and honestly debated, the doubts re- 
solved, and action taken. Let me add 
that I hope the Senate will have an 
opportunity, sometime during the cur- 
rent session, to meet this question in 
precisely that fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recorp, except 
that the identity of my correspondent 
be omitted. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Manch 2, 1962. 
Hon. Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: I am a dentist, 
a son of a Dutch immigrant, and one who 
has worked hard for many years. I am 42 
years of age and the father of two sons 
and a daughter. I have never voted for you 
in my life and doubt that I ever will, for 
to me you represent everything that is so- 
cialistic in nature, as op to that which 
stresses individual initiative. Yet I am writ- 
ing to you, Mr. MANSFIELD, for I am concerned 
about the kind of country we shall leave 
our children. I would like for you to give 
this letter to President Kennedy, for he, too, 
seems to be of the opinion that the Gov- 
ernment can and must do more and more 
for the people. I would like one of you to 
explain to me just where the money is com- 
ing from to pay for all these Government 
services. I am not a Goldwater Republican, 
but I am a Republican by necessity, for that 
party does commit itself in principle to lower 
Federal expenditures and less Government 
control. Our country did not become the 
land of opportunity through forces of big 
Government, I'm sure. 

I know you are in favor of the President’s 
medical care through social security. Per- 
sonally, Iam opposed to that method though 
I do believe the problem exists. I feel the 
solution could be found in private insur- 
ance—you know, where there is a will there 
is a way. Or, if the Government insists on 
being paternalistic why not follow a program 
similar to national service life insurance, 
only designed to fill the health needs? There 
is more money spent on cigarettes and liq- 
uor annually in the United States than on 
all combined health services—why do you 
people who advocate Government giveaway 
programs not advocate free liquor and 
cigarettes for everyone over 21 years of age? 
That would put millions of dollars into 
other channels. 

You advocates of this social security type 
of medical care program speak of the rising 
costs of medical care. All right, let’s be 
basic and honest. What is causing the 
rising costs? Inflation. What causes in- 
lation? I'm no economics major, but I had 
a year of it at the University of Minnesota, 
and I would say that the major cause of in- 
flation is deficit financing on the part of the 
Federal Government. Every time, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, that you vote to increase the Federal 
debt, you are adding to the inflationary 
spiral. If I'm wrong, please, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
enlighten me. Tell me it just isn’t so, and 
the reasons why it isn’t so. 

But if it is correct, please don't vote for a 
program that will increase this inflationary 
force. In my opinion, this bill will put our 
social security tax completely out of reach. 
You know, when the originators of this 
whole social security scheme conceived the 
idea, the maximum tax was to be 6 percent 
on a base of $3,000, Already the tax is at 
6% percent on a base of $4,800, and of 
course, it’s scheduled to go to much higher 
than that. And in spite of the increased 
rates being charged the employee and the 
employer, the fund has not had adequate 
receipts the last 3 years to meet its dis- 
bursements. Don't tell me that one-half 
of 1 percent tax will take care of the medical 
problems of the aging, and that is all that 
will ever be required. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, you have influence and 
respect in the Senate of the United States. 
Please, for the sake of our generations to 
come, don’t let the Kennedy charm turn this 
great country into a shallow mass of people 
dependent upon Government subsidies and 
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handouts. Don't vote for a program so that 
you can perpetuate yourself and the Kennedy 
machine in office—have the courage to vote 
for what is best for the future generations. 
Jack may not like you for it, but thousands 
of us out home would love you for it. 

Your’s very truly, 


Marcu 7, 1962. 

DEAR : This will acknowledge your 
good letter of March 2. I appreciate the 
sincerity and frankness of your comments 
more than I can say. That you have never 
voted for me and probably never will is im- 
material. My responsibility as a Senator is 
to represent all the citizens of our State— 
those who in their wisdom see fit not to vote 
for me as well as those who do support me. 
I can assure you that I give the most care- 
ful consideration to the expressed views of 
all our citizens before I discharge the con- 
stitutional responsibility of my office which 
is to make up my mind on any given issue 
and then vote the position which I believe 
to be in the best interests of the State and 
the Nation. 

Let me say that I write to an American 
son of a Dutch immigrant as an American 
son of Irish immigrant parents. I write to 
you, too, as one who like yourself has done 
his share of hard work—in my case as mucker 
in the mines among other things. I write 
to you, too, as one who shares your personal 
concern as to the kind of country which we 
shall leave to our children. Finally, may I 
say that I write you as one who has no par- 
ticular fondness for bigness in government 
or in anything else and no fondness for un- 
necessary Government spending or Govern- 
ment controls, even though you may have 
already decided that I represent everything 
that is socialistic in nature. 

Having said that, I think I can write to 
you on common ground, just as frankly and 
Just as honestly as you have written to me 
with respect to the question of medical in- 
surance for older citizens. My view in this 
connection is not colored by what the Pres- 
ident may or may not desire. Iam delighted 
that I am in agreement with him on this 
issue but the agreement, I can assure you, 
stems from my own convictions. My views 
in this instance are based on what I believe 
to be the realities of American life in this 
second half of the 20th century. 

American freedom and dignity is a blend 
and has always been a blend between indi- 
vidual responsibility and community re- 
sponsibility. The early settlers built their 
own homes but not infrequently neighbors 
banded together to help one another to build 
and they also built forts and stockades in 
common for their common protection. 
Americans, today, protect their homes in- 
dividually but they also act in common to 
protect these homes and the towns and cities 
in which they are located through commu- 
nity, State, and even national police. In 
short, individual responsibility and commu- 
nity responsibility are not, in my opinion, 
mutually exclusive but rather mutually es- 
sential for the preservation of freedom and 
decency. 

In a world which is constantly changing, 
the problem is one of adjusting this blend 
between individual and community respon- 
sibility to ever-changing realities. 

A quarter of a century ago, the question 
before us was how to make this blend as 
against the vicissitudes of old age. There 
were people, then, who said let it be done 
by private insurance or let the families take 
care of their old people or anything, except 
socialistic social security. But the truth 


ol the matter was that millions of families 


and @ great deal of private insurance could 
not do the job if a decent existence was to 
be preserved for millions of older citizens— 
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an existence in which freedom would have 
a dignified meaning for them. Nor was so- 
cial security—old-age insurance—a give- 
away, a charity. It was the hard-earned 
right of these older citizens, paid for in their 
productive years out of their earnings and 
out of their general contribution to the 
Nation’s progress and welfare. 

Does the fact that older persons in their 
millions now have a limited measure of fi- 
nancial independence in their less-produc- 
tive years under social security increase or 
decrease the totality of freedom in the Na- 
tion? Would we have more or less individ- 
ual initiative in the Nation if these millions 
of older citizens were dependent on charity, 
handouts, relatives, or other giveaways as 
they were before social security? 

The proposed medical insurance for older 
citizens can hardly be considered a give- 
away any more than old-age social security. 
On the contrary, I regard both as insurance, 
in the same sense that workmen's compen- 
sation is insurance except that in this in- 
stance, the workmen also pay part of the 
costs of the insurance. 

You point out the rise in the cost of 
the social security tax rate of 14 of 1 percent 
over earlier estimates and the increase in the 
earnings-base against which the tax is ap- 
plied. I do not regard this difference as 
enormous in view of the great changes in 
this country and the expansion of the 
benefits which social security now confers, 
such as earlier retirement for women and 
payments to those permanently disabled. I 
cannot tell you absolutely that the % 
percent social security tax increase will take 
care of the medical requirements of older 
people for all time into the future. Cir- 
cumstances change, times change. There are 
no absolutes in insurance, social security or 
otherwise. Private rates are constantly 
changing for all kinds of insurance. We 
cannot foreclose the possibilities of change 
in medical insurance. But I can tell you 
that the best available actuarial estimates 
indicate that what the President has re- 
quested in the way of a social security tax- 
increase will be adequate for what he is 
proposing for medical benefits for older 
citizens. 

I have seen my share of suffering among 
older people who have not had adequate 
means for reasonable medical care in their 
later years. I am sure you have seen the 
same, undoubtedly even more, and I’m sure 
that you have done your share in trying 
to help in your profession. It is honest to 
recognize this problem, as you do in your 
letter. But it is not enough for the dignity 
of this Nation to recognize the problem and 
then ignore it or to resort to anything less 
than adequate remedies. On the basis of 
past experience with social security, I am 
persuaded that this approach offers the best 
prospects for adequate action. 

We have a nation whose freedom is unim- 
paired, which is not lacking in individual 
initiative, which is not on its economic back 
as it was in the depression days of 25 years 
ago because there were those then who were 
prepared to look the facts of those times in 
the face and to act with courage on them. 
We can do no less, today, if we would leave 
to our children a nation where there is a 
place for individual freedom, individual 
initiative and human dignity. 

I regret the length of this letter and the 
imposition on your time which it repre- 
sents. But, as a concerned citizen of Mon- 
tana, it seemed to me that you are entitled 
to a full expression of my views on this 
matter even though we may disagree and I 
fully respect your right to disagree. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
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WORK STOPPAGES HAMPERING 
THE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to alert the Senate and the coun- 
try to an apparent resurgence of the 
work stoppages which have hampered 
our missile program since it began. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that leg- 
islative action by the Congress probably 
will be necessary in order to remedy this 
disgraceful condition. 

More than a year ago the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Government Operations Committee be- 
gan receiving reports to the effect that 
our missile program was being hampered 
and seriously delayed by capricious 
strikes for trivial reasons at our missile 
bases. About 10 months ago, following 
@ preliminary inquiry, the subcommittee 
held hearings, and the original allega- 
tions were documented fully. Every 
schoolchild knows that rapid and unim- 
peded progress in missile development is 
a condition of our national survival. 
Our continued existence as a nation has 
never been more seriously challenged 
than it is today. In the United States, 
each individual citizen not only enjoys 
the blessings of liberty, but also has a 
responsibility to defend and to help 
maintain it. 

It was, therefore, incredible and 
alarming to hear, as we did, that in 22 
missile installations in a 5-year period 
up to 1 year ago now, there were 327 
work stoppages, resulting in a total loss 
of 162,872 man-days of labor. This 
work time is now irrevocably lost. 

The subcommittee examined into the 
reasons for these work stoppages. More 
than half of that time was lost because 
of organizational] efforts and strikes for 
the negotiation of new collective bar- 
gaining agreements. The second most 
important cause of such work stoppages, 
which amounted to more than a quarter 
of the total, was jurisdictional disputes. 
‘The remaining quarter was distributed 
among several types of disputes. 

Under a totalitarian system of govern- 
ment the luxury of engaging in such 
strike activities would not be available 
to these men who strike; and sometimes 
I find it difficult to believe that they 
realize what they do. 

The subcommittee inquired into other 
facets of the problem, notably the ex- 
orbitant pay scale attained by some of 
the employees—more than double the 
salary of Lt. Col. John Glenn, who a 
few days ago orbited the earth. Such 
unjustified extravagance is, of course, in- 
defensible; but the most injurious and 
devastating deficiency is in the vital and 
irrevocable time loss. 

Industry and the Government repre- 
sentative were not blameless. Since the 
Government paid all costs, industry 
makes little or no effort to keep expenses 
down. The Government, both civilian 
and military, was grossly careless and 
inefficient in terms of providing adequate 
direction and effective supervision of the 
program. 

The recent status report of the Air 
Force concerning developments and ac- 
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tions taken since the subcommittee 
hearings states, among other things: 


As a result of the hearings, the Air Force 
was provided with much needed impetus. 


During the period from July, 1956, to 
March, 1961, 1 man-day was lost for 
every 73.2 man-days worked. After the 
hearings held by this subcommittee, dur- 
ing the period from June, 1961, through 
December, 1951, there was 1 man-day 
lost for every 1,250 man-days worked. 
Thus, the improvement made is appar- 
ent—a very substantial decrease. The 
ratio is 17 times less man-days lost after 
those hearings were held, as compared 
with the number lost prior to that time. 

The same Air Force status report 
records progress in the reduction of un- 
necessary overtime. It states: 

The percent of overtime hours to straight 
time hours for subcontractors on construc- 
tion work, the area in which most of the ex- 
cessive labor costs had occurred, dropped 
from 26.8 percent in the above 1960 period 
to 2.95 percent in the last quarter 1961. 
Combined prime and subcontractor over- 
time versus straight time hours were re- 
duced from 11.1 percent in the same 1960 


period to 6 percent in comparable months 
of 1961. 


Following those hearings, in which we 
focused attention on this problem, the 
President of the United States estab- 
lished the Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
sion in an effort to reduce work stoppage. 
It became the task of this Missile Sites 
Labor Commission to do everything pos- 
sible to reconcile differences between 
contractors and labor groups and be- 
tween various labor organizations. A 
pledge of cooperation, a no-strike 
pledge, was given by almost all labor 
groups involved. During the last half of 
1961 the loss of man-days became a frac- 
tion of what it had been before our 
hearings. 

Had this tremendous improvement not 
occurred and had previous trends and 
practices continued, it is highly unlikely 
that we would have been able success- 
fully to have a manned orbital flight, 
as we did a few days ago. Conversely, 
had these work stoppages during the 
years 1956 through 1961 not occurred, it 
is reasonably certain that we would 
have been able to have a manned orbital 
flight much earlier than we did. The 
Air Force status report, which deals pri- 
marily with the last half of 1961, states: 

We are well aware that any lessening in en- 
forcement of controls would rapidly destroy 
the effectiveness of achievements to date. 


Expert witnesses have told us that 
time lost at the missile sites is only the 
cap of the iceberg. Until experiments 
can be made on scientific developments 
and tests made under actual flight con- 
ditions, production must wait. No man 
can say with certainty what the time 
losses have cost us or may yet cost us. 

With these factors in mind, I am 
deeply disturbed to note a rise during 
the months of January and February of 
this year, not only in man-days lost, but 
also in types of disputes, including juris- 
dictional disputes. A framework has 
been established for the settlement of 
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such disputes—the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission, which I mentioned earlier. 
Certainly, this Commission should be 
able to resolve jurisdictional differences 
and bring about settlements short of 
work stoppages, and if it c.nnot do so, 
then there is no alternative short of 
effective laws to prevent such harmful 
practices and injury to our defense pro- 
grams. 

I must confess that at the outset I had 
grave reservations about the lasting suc- 
cess of this commission depending, as it 
must, on voluntary compliance. I be- 
lieve it should have been crystal clear to 
anyone, even before these hearings were 
held, that our missile program is vital 
and that it was not making satisfactory 
progress. Had anyone remained in doubt 
at that time, then certainly the over- 
whelming testimony at those hearings 
should have convinced even the most 
skeptical. Now, in the face of all of 
these facts, we find an increase in these 
trivial disputes. Despite the miserable 
record of work stoppage on missile sites 
from 1956 through April of 1961 and de- 
spite the impressive improvement during 
the last half of 1961, we find an alarm- 
ing tendency now, as reflected by the 
record for January and February of this 
year, to revert to the tactics and prac- 
tices of unwarranted strikes, delays, 
hinderances, and stoppages that all good 
citizens must certainly condemn. Dur- 
ing the last half of 1961 the work stop- 
pages at missile bases were at a rate of 
about one-third of the national indus- 
trial 1960 average. That was a good 
record. In January and February of 
1962, however, the work stoppages at 
missile bases increased so that they were 
slightly in excess of the national average. 
That is a very bad condition. This con- 
dition must not be lightly considered or 
condoned. It must not be tolerated. It 
is the responsibility of Congress to act. 

These work stoppages are not neces- 
sary. They are well within the control 
of the labor organizations, the contrac- 
tors, the civilian and military govern- 
ment employees. I think they can pre- 
vent these stoppages, if they will. If 
these groups cannot settle their prob- 
lems short of placing this Nation in 
peril, then I believe the Congress should 
not any longer shirk its responsibility. 
It should promptly enact laws to pro- 
hibit these acts that tend to sabotage our 
vital defense efforts and which definitely 
weaken national security. 

Mr. President, I assure you that I in- 
tend to follow closely the progress of the 
work at our missile sites. In the light of 
what I have related to you with respect 
to the record of increasing work stop- 
pages during January and February of 
this year, it appears unlikely that those 
who have the responsibilities for these 
decisions in labor and management will 
perform any better in the future than 
they have in the past. All the factors 
that are present now have been well 
known to everyone for years, but some 
irresponsible elements still have not 
learned their lesson. I believe that the 
only solution to this problem is legisla- 
tion which will make striking at our de- 
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fense establishments illegal. If the 
present arrangement continues to be im- 
potent and ineffective, as evidenced by 
the record for the past 2 months, I shall 
insist that a bill dealing with this prob- 
lem be considered and acted upon before 
this session of Congress adjourns. 

Mr. President, Mr. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Secretary of Labor, has made available 
charts and statistics relating to the prob- 
lem of work stoppages at missile sites. 
If it were possible to reproduce the 
charts, the situation could be demon- 
strated graphically. I shall attempt to 
describe the chart which shows the 
existing conditions. For the period July 
1956, through March 1961, the man- 
days lost amounted to 218,698. This 
amounted to 1.37 percent of the days 
worked. In other words, it was a ratio 
of 1 day lost to 73.2 days worked. 

Out of that period, the period June 
through December 1960, there were 
54,014 man-days lost, which was 1.01 per- 
cent of the man-days worked. This is 
a ratio of 1 day lost to 99.3 days worked. 

The next portion of the chart shows 
the period recorded subsequent to the 
hearings of our subcommittee on this 
subject. It shows that the man-days 
lost were reduced to 5,513, which is 0.066 
percent of the man-days worked and 
which is a ratio of 1 day lost to 1,250 to 
1,518 days worked. 

That illustrates the great improvement 
which was made in the problem immedi- 
ately after the Senate committee held 
hearings and showed what conditions 
prevailed. 

This can be compared with the na- 
tional average in all industries in 1960 
of man-days lost, which is 19,100,000— 
throughout the United States in all in- 
dustries—a percentage of 0.17 of man- 
days worked or 1 man-day lost to 588 
man-days worked. 

A comparison of the missile site work 
during the June through December pe- 
riod with the national average is favor- 
able. However, in January 1962 the mis- 
sile sites work stoppage record had a 
sharp rise. It shows man-days lost 
amounted to 2,210, which is a percentage 
of 0.184, or 1 man-day lost to every 543 
man-days worked. 

Mr. President, I state this with regret, 
but since the figures to which I referred 
were compiled there has been a work 
stoppage at the missile site in the area of 
Little Rock, Ark., a stoppage over a 
jurisdictional dispute as to which union 
had the right to do certain work. The 
work was shut down in this area on 
March 5 and 6. A picket line was set up 
by the sheet-metal workers because of 
their belief that they should be the ones 
to install the acoustical lining on the 
ventilating ducts on the launching equip- 
ment of Titan II missiles. The work in 
every similar case—and, in fact, also in 
this case—had been assigned to the car- 
penters’ union. The picket lines which 
were put up in the minor strike substan- 
tially halted work on most, if not all, of 
the 18 sites. 

Court injunctions were obtained. Or- 
ders were served upon the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union, which caused the re- 
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moval of the picket lines, and work was 
resumed on the morning of March 7. Mr. 
President, the best estimate is that dur- 
ing that period of time 2,297 man-days 
of labor in our missile program were lost. 

Mr. President, I repeat: This condi- 
tion cannot be permitted to get out of 
control. If the Commission which has 
been set up by the President by Execu- 
tive order, with voluntary pledges of 
cooperation, does not work, then I say 
that the Congress of the United States 
has a responsibility to step in and to 
legislate to remedy the condition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the status report of the Air 
Force, comparing the missile program 
of operations for the last 6 months of 
1961 with respect to labor problems with 
the previous experience in this area, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, with 
the exception of the graphs, which can- 
not be reproduced in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Status REPORT or Am Force ACTIONS ON UN- 
ECONOMICAL PRACTICES IN THE MISSILE PRO- 
GRAM 

INTRODUCTION 


The Senate Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions (McClellan committee), during the 
April 1961 hearings on labor problems and 
work stoppages affecting the ballistic mis- 
sile activation program, disclosed uneco- 
nomical and unreasonable labor-manage- 
ment practices at certain missile bases. In 
essence, the subcommittee alleged that the 
Air Force, due to the urgency of its mis- 
sile program, had bought labor peace and 
had permitted excessive costs in the accom- 
plishment of its mission. 


PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 


This status report has been prepared to 
reflect the Air Force actions and accomplish- 
ments toward the correction of the unwar- 
ranted labor-management practices and the 
minimization of work stoppages at missile 
sites. It concludes with a review of cur- 
rent and potential problem areas, contin- 
uing objectives, and future required ac- 
tions. 

WORK STOPPAGES 


The Air Force has made comprehensive ef- 
forts to correct the undesirable labor-man- 
agement situations at missile sites which 
were so prominently highlighted during the 
subcommittee hearings. Inherent in these 
actions has been the Air Force role at all 
echelons toward minimization of work stop- 
pages concurrent with the reduction of 
other uneconomical and unwarranted labor- 
management practices. 

These efforts have resulted in earlier de- 
tection of possible problem areas and the 
expedient focusing of required actions to 
all parties and agencies concerned, with the 
singular contribution of greater effective- 
ness in reducing incidences of strikes and 
resulting time lost on missile programs, 

These tangible improvements could not 
be achieved without the positive combined 
support of the Department of Labor, Mis- 
sile Sites Labor Commission, and the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service in 
seeking to identify potential problem areas 
before their eventuality and aggressively 
working out their resolution. 

A review of the overall work stoppage 
situation reveals the following: 

The Air Force has experienced 447 strikes 
by organized industrial and building trades 
unions with 191,023 man-days of work lost 
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since 1956 when construction of missile op- 
eration and test sites commenced. 

The 7-month period immediately following 
the subcommittee hearings showed a notice- 
able overall reduction in the frequency and 
duration of work stoppages at operational 
and test sites. There were 91 strikes with 
5,545 lost man-days from June 1 through 
December 31, 1961, as compared with 143 
work stoppages with 53,956 man-days lost 
during the corresponding period in 1960. 
Labor-management contract negotiations in 
the aircraft industry in the midyear of 1960 
accounted for some 32,000 of the man-days 
lost in that period. Even while eliminating 
the latter total from consideration, man-days 
lost in the final 7 months of 1961 totaled 
appr ximately 16,000 below the comparable 
period for 1960. 

Although the Air Force is concerned over 
the increased frequency of work stoppages 
with consequent upward trend of man-days 
lost in recent months, it is to be noted that 
percentages of man-days lost to man-days 
worked, are well within recognized national 
averages. 

Although they have had their effect on our 
planned production programs, their conse- 
quence has not been damaging to the cur- 
rently on-time missile program. This attests 
to the success of our team efforts to mini- 
mize losses to the greatest extent possible. 
Without these efforts time losses proportion- 
ate to those of periods prior to the hearings 
could well occur. 

The grouping of strikes by cause shows 
rather significant changes in distribution, 
although the three ranking areas continue 
to be jurisdictional work problems, manage- 
ment practices and complaints regarding 
working conditions. Those resulting from 
concurrent work by union and nonunion 
employees at sites are no less of a problem 
than before. Following is a comparison of 
work stoppages by cause for comparable 
periods preceding and subsequent to the 
hearings: 


Work stoppages, by cause (all sites) 


Working conditi 
Nonunion workers 
M us causes 
Contract negot iat ions 
Working hours and overtime. 


It is to be noted that management prac- 
tices problems are now secondary to juris- 
dictional disputes, reflecting to some extent 
the assumption of responsibility for the de- 
fense effort by management of industry and 
the international unions. Incidences due to 
working hours and overtime are up with 
some indication of the emphasis being 
placed by the Air Force on these conditions. 

While it is recognized that there has been 
an overall improvement in the stabilization 
of union-management work continuity at 
sites, the events of recent months, resulting 
in an upward trend of quickie strikes over 
earlier months, and the potentially trouble- 
some period ahead with the reopening in the 
spring of 1962 of major aircraft companies’ 
labor-management agreements, will require 
the concerted efforts of the Air Force as 
well as of all agencies toward minimizing 
losses to the production effort. 

It is also recognized that while we have 
been able to contain the strike situation to 
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a relatively low record, it may be noted that 
this has been done concurrently with our 

to reduce costs and unwarranted 
practices presenting a potentially explosive 
situation which could result in an upswing 
in labor-management discord and prolonged 
strikes. 


UNECONOMICAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


As a result of the hearings, the Air Force 
was provided with a much needed impetus. 
The allegations of the subcommittee quickly 
focused public opinion and administrative 
attention on the flagrant examples of ex- 
cessive costs and labor-management prac- 
tices at missile sites. The Air Force acted 
promptly to utilize to the fullest degree the 
climate created by the subcommittee’s work. 
A positive continuing course of action on 
control of costs has resulted. 

On May 5, 1961, instruction was issued by 
the Secretary of Defense informing all con- 
tracting officers that they would not “under 
any circumstances accept costs for anything 
other than the most efficient method of pro- 
duction without specific prior written ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Air Force.” 
This action was a significant deterrent to 
costly featherbedding or “make work” 
arrangements. 

Upon promulgation of Executive Order 
No. 10946 on May 26, 1961, the Air Force 
initiated immediate measures, commen- 
surate with positive team actions regarding 
missile site work stoppages, uneconomical 
practices, overall labor accord, and ontime 
missile program progress, to utilize and co- 
operate fully with the 11-man tripartite 
Missile Sites Labor Commission. 

Concurrent with establishment of the 
Commission, Headquarters USAF initiated 
examination of all provisions of labor- 
management agreements which involved 
questionable practices and unwarranted 
costs, at each missile operational and test 
site. This exhaustive survey ultimately de- 
veloped 81 cases of questionable practices. 

Headquarters USAF, on July 12, 1961, 
transmitted all of these cases to the Com- 
mission for resolution or dismissal. These 
were grouped in 13 types of questionable 
practices with 80 percent of them falling 
into 5 categories as follows: (a) Payment 
for travel and subsistence allowances; (b) 
payment of off-site differentials; (c) reloca- 
tion pay for employees and family members; 
(d) inconsistent practices regarding report- 
ing time pay, and (e) premium pay for 
hazardous work. Unwarranted overtime 
hours, pyramiding of overtime, shift differ- 
ential pay, and other fringe benefits were 
also included in the submission. To date, 
the Missile Sites Labor Commission, apply- 
ing its recently established industrial and 
construction policies and recognized labor 
and industry practices, has rendered formal 
decisions on the following cases: 

1. Vandenberg AFB: Hazard pay; reason- 
cable. 


2. Vandenberg AFB: 68-hour reporting 
time; reasonable. 

3. Forbes AFB: Unwarranted wage in- 
crease; unreasonable. 

4. Patrick AFB: Hazard pay, bricklayers; 
reasonable. 

5. Patrick AFB; Hazard pay, carpenters; 
reasonable. 

6. Patrick AFB: Hazard pay, millwrights; 
reasonable. 

7. Patrick AFB: Hazard pay, sheet-metal 
workers; reasonable. 

8. Patrick AFB: Pyramiding hazard pay, 
painters; reasonable. 

9. Plattsburgh AFB: High time, electrical 
workers; reasonable. 

10. Mountain Home AFB: Premium pay, 
painters; reasonable. 

A currently pending case is the off-site 
pay differential problem, the single most 
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costly questionable labor-management prac- 
tice in Air Force contracts. This pay factor, 
which has been of continuing concern to the 
Air Force, results in an approximate annual 
cost of $10.7 million to Air Force programs 
with five major contractors on missile work. 

On November $0, 1961, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense forwarded to the Com- 
mission a comprehensive Air Force staff study 
relative to the reasonableness of off-site pay 
at missile sites. It is the Air Force position 
that off-site payments are not justified for 
workers in settled communities in which test 
sites are located, nor to local hires or to skill 
classifications that are available in local 
areas, and should be limited to the pay- 
ment for the experience and skills required 
for the accomplishment of the contractor's 
mission. Discontinuance of these payments 
at test sites would result in an annual sav- 
ing of approximately $5 million. Air Force 
representatives, while urging prompt dis- 
position on this case, have met with the 
industrial panel of the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission to review this problem, provide 
supporting data, and expedite resolution. 

There remain approximately 71 Air Force 
cases as yet unresolved. In further effort 
to expedite resolution of these matters, an 
Air Force recommended priority listing has 
been established and submitted to the 
Commission. 

In addition to the above submissions the 
Air Force has independently reviewed and 
taken action in various other cases through 
the application of established criterla and 
precedents. A specific instance in this re- 
gard was the decision of the Department of 
Defense, in August 1961, that the $5 daily 
subsistence payment to IBEW workers at 
Patrick Air Force Base would not be an al- 
lowable charge under Air Force contracts. 
This payment was originally instituted 
through amendment of the ‘abor-manage- 
ment agreement when the 9-hour workday 
for electricians was eliminated at that instal- 
lation. Typical instances of other Air Force 
actions on unreasonable items were disal- 
lowances of unwarranted costs relative to 
contractor's leasing of housing facilities for 
workers at Cape Canaveral, payments for em- 


. Ployees’ daily travel to missile complexes, 


and improper utilization of leased vehicles. 
All these actions have resulted in significant 
savings in our procurement program. 

The fact that problems of the above type 
are being openly considered by the parties 
concerned and the criteria and positions are 
available to aid in appropriate resolution 
is considered a major step forward in the 
control of questionable practices. 


CONTROL OF OVERTIME HOURS 


The Air Force review of the utilization of 
overtime at test sites and for activation of 
our operational sites has revealed significant 
progress toward the elimination of its un- 
warranted use. Air Force action has also 
confirmed the propriety and net effective- 
ness of extensive overtime use irrespective 
of a seemingly large amount in proportion 
to total workload and to the standards as- 
sociated with programs other than missile 
activation and test site programs. Effective 
utilization and control have been achieved 
through: 

(a) Decentralization of approval authority 
to administrative contracting officer on site 
where the verification of its application and 
on site progress related to the necessity, is 
best known. 

(b) Development of stringent criteria 
against which approvals or disapprovals are 
measured. 

(c) Prompt and effective disallowance au- 
thority through both local and higher 
echelons. 

(a) Concerted preplanning considerations 
at higher echelons on all phases of projected 
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site activation and test programs which re- 
late to workload distribution and related re- 
quirements affecting overtime. 

Prior to the subcommittee hearing the De- 
partment of Defense recognized excessive 
utilization of overtime work on the missile 
and space program. Consequently, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1961, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Roswell L. Gilpatric issued a policy directive 
to the Secretaries of the armed services out- 
lining principles in relation to overtime work 
at all sites as follows: 

(a) Overtime should be approved only 
when necessary to keep high priority and 
essential programs on schedule. 

(b) Use of multishifts at reasonable shift 
premium rates, where practicable, in place 
of excessive overtime work. 

(c) Overtime of 20 hours in any one week 
by an employee shall be the maximum ap- 
provable except under oompelling exigencies 
involving the national interest. 

(d) Any amounts regularly paid by con- 
tractors for overtime, at overtime rates, and 
without regard to Government's requirement 
for such overtime, are to be considered un- 
reasonable within the meaning of the cost 
principles set forth in the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations. 

The effectiveness of the overtime controls 
at missile sites is portrayed on attachments 
4, 5, and 6 [not printed in Recorp]. These 
charts reflect the percentages of overtime to 
straight time hours worked during the fourth 
quarter 1960 and fourth quarter 1961. These 
represent the latest calendar year period 
immediately preceding the OSD memoran- 
dum relative to overtime control (February 
27, 1961) and the latest quarter of 1961 for 
which statistics are available. Cross hatch- 
ing on chart 4 depicts the overtime used in 
the fourth quarter of 1961 in terms of pre- 
planned or programed overtime, approved as 
a package. The packaged overtime accounted 
for 64 percent of the overtime worked. The 
‘balance, random or spot overtime (as distin- 
guished from packaged overtime) accounted 
for the remaining 36 percent. 

Chart 5 illustrates that the overtime 
worked at the operational sites increased 
from 7.5 to 11 percent. However, 88 percent 
of the overtime worked during the fourth 
quarter 1961 represents authorized packaged 
or programed overtime. Random or spot 
overtime accounts for 12 percent of the over- 
time worked. 

The test sites achieved the greatest re- 
duction in the use of overtime as a result 
of the application of the OSD contro] mem- 
orandum. Overtime for the test sites is 
portrayed in charts 6, 7, and 8 [not printed 
in Recorp]. The percentage of overtime at 
all test sites decreased from 14.8 to 10 per- 
cent or a reduction of 32 percent during the 
comparative quarters studies. 

Patrick decreased the use of overtime from 
11.1 to 6 percent or a reduction of 46 per- 
cent as shown on chart 7. Vandenberg re- 
duced overtime use from 18.8 to 13 percent 
or approximately 80 percent. Vandenberg 
utilizes more overtime than Patrick due to 
the diversification of tasks which includes 
training of SAC crews in addition to testing, 
research, and development. 

The progress in reduction of excessive 
overtime hours and resultant savings 
through effective controls at Cape Canaveral 
Test Center, which facility was severely 
criticized during the subcommittee’s ses- 
sions due to abnormally high overtime uti- 
lization, is cited as an example of the Air 
Force effectiveness in the management of 
overtime utilization. The percent of over- 
time to straight time hours used by prime 
missile contractors there, in the fourth 
quarter 1961 was 6.07 percent a8 compared 
with 10 percent in the last quarter 1960. 
The percent of overtime hours to straight 
time hours for subcontractors on construc- 
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tion work, the area in which most of the 
excessive labor costs had occurred, dropped 
from 26.8 percent in the above 1960 period 
to 2.95 percent in the last quarter 1961. 
Combined prime and subcontractor over- 
time versus straight time hours were re- 
duced from 11.1 percent in the same 1960 
period to 6 percent in comparable months 
of 1961. 

While we are greatly encouraged by the 
progress made in control of unn 
overtime, we realize that continual surveil- 

lance will, of necessity, be required in this 
- area to show increased accomplishments in 
the future. 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM IMPROVED AIR FORCE 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


The Air Force, through improved man- 
agement controls and closer scrutinization 
of day-to-day costs by contract administra- 
tors, has been able to effect definitely en- 
couraging savings since conclusion of the 
subcommittee hearings. We view this pro- 
gram as an initial step toward future annual 
savings of many millions of dollars. 

Air Force action to eliminate excessive 
overtime has resulted in known savings of 
close to $2 million, of which $771,000 is ac- 
countable through the adoption of multiple 
shifts in place of unnecessary overtime 
hours. 


Following are examples of actual savings 
accomplished since the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings 


Opera- Test sites 
tional sites 
Gr $1, 159, 069 $93, 075 
Multishift in lieu of overtime.. 21, 033 750, 000 


oe —.— in lieu of 
Travel pay F pre 
Standby time eliminate. 
Pay differential eliminated . 
Enforcement labor contract... 
Payment Boe asi a in- 

5 


£ 10, 108 
elimi- 

1 dan lowed (9th hour). 
Housing expenses dis pad ee 
Vehicle rentals disallowed. 


These savings, together with additional 
amounts realized through other disallow- 
ances of questionable costs, should not be 
construed as all conclusive. More impor- 
tantly, they give positive evidence that we 
have established effective procedures to 
eliminate current and future abuses at the 
sites. 

OTHER AGENCIES’ EFFORTS 

Certain concerted actions have been 
undertaken with other governmental agen- 
cies, contractors, and unions to prevent the 
hitherto piecemeal approach to labor-man. 
agement relations. The collective interests 
of these parties have been directed toward 
methods and procedures that would effec- 
tively reduce union-contractor problems in 
the missile program. 

An example of this positive approach is the 
proposed project agreement presently under 
discussion at Patrick Air Force Base. The 
Missile Sites Labor Commission, of the firm 
opinion that prompt steps were necessary 
“to stabilize labor-management relations in 
construction activity at Canaveral, to re- 
solve the uncertainty regarding cost reim- 
bursements, and to effectuate the purposes 
set forth in Executive Order No. 10946 for 
efficient and peaceful construction activity,” 
recommended negotiation of a project agree- 
ment between labor and contractors. This 
would set forth standard conditions of em- 
ployment which would apply to construction 
activity at the cape. While this agreement 
has not as yet been consummated, its intent 
is to eliminate difficulties resulting from a 
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diversity of working conditions and terms 
at that installation. 

Martin and Boeing have undertaken plans 
prior to the initiation of work under their 
respective contracts which are likewise 
worthy of attention. Martin, in an effort to 
minimize jurisdictional disputes, strikes, and 
other work delays in the installation and 
checkout phase of the company’s Titan mis- 
sile contract, negotiated a joint agreement 
with the building trades unions covering 
specific work assignments which would be 
performed by the craft unions. This action 
was a deterrent to the potential labor prob- 
lems that were imminent due to concurrent 
performance between industrial and build- 
ing trades unions in the course of compressed 
time schedules on the project. 

Boeing approached the installation and 
checkout phase on the Minuteman project 
faced with identical inherent union problems 
as those on Titan. The company analyzed 
phase I, the Corps of Engineers so-called 
brick and mortar phase, and phase II, in- 
stallation and checkout of ground support 
equipment. Boeing refined to a large degree 
the complicated support and control equip- 
ment over that of other missile systems. 
Support equipment was designed to allow 
installation as a single integrated unit, and 
work such as equipment foundations and 
communications cabling was transferred 
from the above-mentioned phase II to phase 
I. As a result, the end division of work mini- 
mizes both concurrent performance of work 
by industrial and building trades unions, 
and the possibility of union friction with 
resultant work stoppages and loss of produc- 
tion time. 


AIR FORCE AUDITOR GENERAL REPORT 


The Air Force, in order to assure itself of 
positive effective results at all lower echelons 
from its corrective actions in areas of un- 
economical and unreasonable costs, re- 
quested the Air Force audito> general to con- 
duct a survey of the situation at the various 
sites. This survey included individual re- 
views performed by auditor general personnel 
stationed at the sites, and was supplemented 
by an examination of certain actions taken 
at departmental and command levels. 

On October 19, 1961, the Auditor General 
reported results of his department’s survey. 
Therein he credited the Air Force with hay- 
ing determined and acted upon the existing 
costly union-management problems and 
with having provided and implemented cri- 
teria to all levels by which to determine the 
reasonableness of AF procurement costs per- 
taining thereto. He further credited the 
Air Force with having alerted contractors to 
their responsibilities in the missile and space 
program, and with effective control of here- 
tofore excessive overtime utilization. 


CONCLUSION 


The special attention directed to labor- 
management problems at missile sites com- 
mencing with the actions of the Secretary 
of Defense in establishing overtime controls, 
the subcommittee hearings which followed, 
and subsequent establishment and efforts of 
the Missile Sites Labor Commission has re- 
sulted in a considerably improved overall 
labor-management situation. The focus 
placed on labor problems at the ballistic 
missile sites has in itself, really served as a 
greater influence on the correction of ques- 
tionable labor-management practices than 
any specific action which has been under- 
taken to improve the problems so vividly 
related during the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation. We are well aware that any lessen- 
ing in enforcement of controls would rapidly 
destroy the effectiveness of achievements to 
date. 

There remain many unresolved and poten- 
tial labor-management problems in the mis- 
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sile and aerospace programs. The approach- 
ing renegotiations of aircraft industry's and 
basic metal industry’s labor agreements 
within a few months could create a trouble- 
some period. Major areas of interpretation 
and application of the Davis-Bacon Act con- 
tinue to plague the Air Force and Govern- 
ment agencies’ efforts. The frequency of 
work stoppages as a result of inter- and 
intra-union jurisdictional problems together 
with union versus nonunion worker dis- 
putes create an additional threat to the on- 
time completion of missile projects. Air 
Force objectives toward lower costs are cur- 
rently clouded by union-management agree- 
ments being reached on shorter workweek 
arrangements and higher take-home pay, in 
addition to spiraling fringe benefit costs. 

We will continue to direct every effort to- 
ward minimizing the impact of union-man- 
agement problems on the defense program. 
We shall also work closely with the Missile 
Sites Labor Commission to reduce the inci- 
dence of strikes and labor disputes at the 
sites, and to gain prompt decisions on ques- 
tionable labor-management practices. Em- 
phasis on labor practices and costs will be 
maintained, The Air Force will seek, within 
its limitations, additional means to reduce 
intra- and inter-union jurisdictional work 
assignment disputes and will endeavor to find 
new approaches to the union versus non- 
union worker problems at the sites. Lastly, 
we will frequently examine and evaluate our 
progress and rededicate positive support to 
improvement and resolution of problem 
areas. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I wish to express my thanks 
to Secretary Goldberg for his efforts to 
rectify the situation. I believe he is do- 
ing everything within his power to make 
the voluntary system, the Executive 
Commission appointed by the President, 
work. I have discussed the problem with 
him. I also appreciate his cooperation 
in furnishing much of the material on 
which these remarks I have made have 
been based. 


THE GRANGE—A MEMORIAL TO 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon have an opportunity 
to create a national memorial for Alex- 
ander Hamilton, one of the leading 
founders of this Nation and the first 
and greatest Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has recently concluded hearings 
on a proposal (S.J. Res. 29) to move the 
Hamilton Grange to an appropriate site 
in New York City and to make it a na- 
tional memorial, and I understand, has 
ordered the resolution reported. The 
House of Representatives, I understand, 
has had hearings on similar resolutions. 
I trust that this proposal will soon be- 
come law. 

We should preserve the memory of the 
men who founded this country. They 
were a truly remarkable group—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, the 
Adamses and many others—and Hamil- 
ton was in the very first rank. These 
men, and their successors, have made 
the country what it is. To know 
them is to understand our origin and 
our growth. Our young men and young 
women, our boys and girls, can draw 
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understanding and ‘inspiration from 
their lives. 

The preservation of living memorials 
to these men can do much to keep their 
memory alive. This is particularly true 
of their houses. Washington at Mount 
Vernon, Jefferson at Monticello, the 
Adamses at their house in Quincy, Rob- 
ert E. Lee at Arlington, colonial and 
revolutionary Virginians at Williams- 
burg—we can understand these men and 
their times far better when we see the 
surroundings in which they lived. 

There is now no suitable memorial to 
Alexander Hamilton. The Grange is the 
only house Hamilton ever owned. He 
built it in 1801 in the outskirts of New 
York City. It is still standing, but 
crowded between other buildings and in 
very poor condition. The city of New 
York has offered to provide an appro- 
priate location to which the building can 
be moved and reconstructed as it was 
when Hamilton lived in it. Under the 
resolution, The Grange can become an 
inspiring and informative memorial to 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s principal contributions to 
the Nation were his participation in the 
adoption of the Constitution and his 
services as the first Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1789 to 1795. 

Hamilton had observed the weakness 
and incapacity of the Government under 
the Articles of Confederation as a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress. He 
participated in the vain effort of the 
Annapolis Convention of 1786 to 
strengthen the Central Government. As 
a result of these experiences he was one 
of the leaders in the calling of the Phila- 
delphia Constitutional Convention in 
1787. Though Hamilton did not take a 
major part in the drafting of the Con- 
stitution at Philadelphia, he was instru- 
mental in bringing about its ratification 
in New York, both through his partici- 
pation in the publication of the Fed- 
eralist Papers and his leadership in the 
debate at the New York ratifying con- 
vention. 

As the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hamilton had the task of establishing 
the financial basis of the country. In 
accordance with the request of Congress, 
he prepared a series of reports on finan- 
cial matters—the public credit, the rais- 
ing, management, and collection of the 
revenue, the regulation of the currency, 
the establishment of the mint, and his 
report on manufactures which estab- 
lished the basis for the protectionist sys- 
tem. The fact that we may not agree 
with individual items in Hamilton’s pro- 
grams does not detract from the impor- 
tance of his task or the effect which it 
had upon the American Government. 

One of the most important of Hamil- 
ton’s reports, and one of particular in- 
terest to me as chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, is his report 
on a national bank. Hamilton was, of 
course, familiar with banking. He wasa 
delegate to the Continental Congress in 
1782, the year it granted a charter to the 
Bank of North America; he was one of 
the organizers of the Bank of New York 
in 1784; and he knew of the Bank of 
Massachusetts which was chartered in 
1784. These were the only three banks 
in the country at the time of Hamilton's 
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report. Hamilton was also aware of the 
history of finance in America. He was 
familiar with the scarcities of gold and 
silver coins which had resulted at times 
in making wampum, beaver skins, tobac- 
co, and rice legal tender. He was famil- 
iar, too, with the colonial paper money 
which had been issued by the Colonies 
from time to time, and with the fact that 
the British prohibition in 1764 against 
colonial issuance of legal tender paper 
money was one of the instances which 
gave rise to the complaint in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that the King has 
refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 

Hamilton was aware of this history, 
and his recommendations for a National 
Bank show how carefully he had ana- 
lyzed the problems and the proposals for 
their solution. Our banking history, 
ever since the time of Hamilton's report, 
has reflected an effort to achieve the 
benefits he sought. We have seen the 
stormy lives of the National Bank he 
proposed and its successor, the Second 
Bank of the United States, the era of 
free banking, the banking system under 
the National Bank Acts of 1863 and 1864, 
the dual banking system, the Federal 
Reserve System and its modifications, 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Our present commercial bank- 
ing system has grown from the three 
small banks he knew in 1790. By June 
30, 1961, it consisted of 4,524 national 
banks and 8,950 State banks, with total 
assets of more than $254 billion. 

It is interesting to read Hamilton's 
report of 1790 in the light of the devel- 
opment of our banking system since that 
time. While we have not always fol- 
lowed the methods and devices he pro- 
posed, we have, I think, sought the same 
objectives. I ask unanimous consent 
that his report be printed in the Recorp 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMITH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Hamilton was a 
New Yorker, active in law and in pol- 
itics in that State, and it is fitting that 
there should be a memorial to him in New 
York City. But Hamilton also had many 
close ties with Virginia, and all Vir- 
ginians can be glad to remember them in 
supporting a memorial to Hamilton. 

First and foremost, we think of Hamil- 
ton’s long and close association with 
George Washington. When President 
Washington chose Hamilton as his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1789, he was 
not choosing an unknown. Hamilton 
had already served General Washington 
as aide-de-camp from 1777—a lieutenant 
colonel at the age of 20—to 1781, when 
he left to take an active part and a most 
glorious one in the siege of Yorktown, 
where he personally led the attacking 
party which stormed the first British 
redoubt to be taken. 

Another close tie between Hamilton 
and Virginia is his association with 
James Madison in the preparation of 
the Federalist Papers. It was indeed a 
high compliment for Hamilton to be 
asked to join with the father of the 
Constitution and with John Jay in this 
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series of papers which was so important 
in the ratification of the Constitution 
and in the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution in later years. 

A third link between Hamilton and 
Virginia—a more persona] one which is 
not generally known—is his association 
with the Pendleton family of Virginia. 
Hamilton’s second at his fatal duel with 
Aaron Burr, and also one of his execu- 
tors, was Nathaniel Pendleton, a nephew 
of the great Edmund Pendleton who was 
successively Governor of Virginia, speak- 
er of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
and presiding judge of tke Virginia 
Court of Appeals; he was also president 
of the Virginia constitutional conven- 
tion which ratified the Constitution. 
The fine biography of Edmund Pendle- 
ton by David John Mays has given us 
much new information about Judge Pen- 
dleton and the early history of Virginia. 
Nathaniel Pendleton, who joined the 
Revolutionary Army at 19 and served 
under Washington at Boston and New 
York, received the thanks of the Con- 
gress for his conduct as an aide to Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene at the Battle of Eutaw 
Springs, S.C. 

He was elected to the Continental 
Congress and to the Constitutional Con- 
vention as a delegate from Georgia, and 
he was appointed the first U.S. district 
judge for the district of Georgia. In 
1796 he moved to New York, where he 
practiced law for many years and, as I 
said, served as Hamilton’s second and 
as one of his executors. Hamilton and 
Pendleton were also closely connected 
through their interest and leadership 
in the Society of the Cincinnati, com- 
posed of former officers in the Continen- 
tal Army, of which Washington was the 
first president general and Hamilton the 
second. Pendleton was an original 
member of the Virginia society. He was 
president of the Georgia society in 1793 
and 1794. On moving to New York, he 
became active, as a member of its stand- 
ing committee, in the New York society, 
of which Hamilton had been vice presi- 
dent from 1788 to 1793. The Pendleton 
family has given us six Members of Con- 
gress, and it is still represented in the 
Virginia General Assembly by the Hon- 
orable Nathaniel Willis Pendleton, a del- 
egate from Wythe County. 

Virginia is proud to join in saluting 
Alexander Hamilton as one of the great- 
est of the founders of this Nation. The 
proposal to make the Grange into a 
national memorial to him deserves the 
support of the entire country. 

ExHIBIT 1 
[ No. 18., ist Congress, 3d session] 
NATIONAL BANK 
(COMMUNICATED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, DEC. 14, 1790) 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
December 13th, 1790. 

In obedience to the order of the House of 

Representatives, of the ninth day of 

August last, requiring the Secretary of the 

Treasury to prepare and report, on this 

day, such further provision as may, in his 

opinion, be necessary for establishing the 
public credit, the said Secretary further 
respectfully reports: 

That, from a conviction (as suggested in 
his report herewith presented*) that a Na- 
tional Bank is an institution of primary im- 
portance to the prosperous administration 
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of the finances, and would be of the greatest 
utility in the operations connected with the 
support.of the public credit, his attention has 
been drawn to devising the plan of such an 
institution, upon a scale which will entitle 
it to the confidence, and be likely to render 
it equal to the exigencies of the public. 

Previously to entering upon the detail of 
this plan, he entreats the indulgence of the 
House towards some preliminary reflections 
naturally arising out of the subject, which 
he hopes will be deemed neither useless nor 
out of place. Public opinion being the ulti- 
mate arbiter of every measure of govern- 
ment, it can scarcely appear improper, in 
deference to that, to accompany the origina- 
tion of any new proposition with explana- 
tions, which the superior information of 
those to whom it is immediately addressed, 
would render superfluous. 

It is a fact, well understood, that public 
banks have found admission and patronage 
among the principal and most enlightened 
commercial nations. They have successively 
obtained in Italy, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, and France, as well as in the United 
States. And it is a circumstance which can- 
not but have considerable weight, in a can- 
did estimate of their tendency, that, after 
an experience of centuries, there exists not 
a question about their utility in the coun- 
tries in which they have been so long es- 
tablished. Theorists and men of business 
unite in the acknowledgement of it. 

Trade and industry, wherever they have 
been tried, have been indebted to them for 
important aid. And government has been 
repeatedly under the greatest obligations to 
them in dangerous and distressing emer- 
gencies. That of the United States, as well 
in some of the most critical conjunctures of 
the late war, as since the peace, has received 
assistance from those established among us, 
with which it could not have dispensed. 

With this twofold evidence before us, it 
might be expected that there would be a 
perfect union of opinions in their favor. 
Yet doubts have been entertained; jealousies 
and prejudices have circulated; and, though 
the experiment is every day dissipating 
them, within the spheres in which effects 
are best known, yet there are still persons 
by whom they have not been entirely re- 
nounced. To give a full and accurate view 
of the subject, would be to make a treatise 
of a report; but there are certain aspects 
in which it may be cursorily exhibited, which 
may perhaps conduce to a just impression of 
its merits. These will involve a comparison 
of the advantages, with the disadvantages, 
real or supposed, of such institutions. 

The following are among the principal 
advantages of a bank: 

First. The augmentation of the active or 
productive capital of a country. Gold and 
silver, whon they are employed merely as 
the instruments of exchange and alienation, 
have been not improperly denominated dead 
stock; but when deposited in banks, to be- 
come the basis of a paper circulation, which 
takes their character and place, as the signs 
or representatives of value, they then ac- 
quire life, or, in other words, an active and 
productive quality. This idea, which ap- 
pears rather subtile and abstract, in a gen- 
eral form, may be made obvious and pal- 
pable, by entering into a few particulars. 
It is evident, for instance, that the money 
which a merchant keeps in his chest, wait- 
ing for a favorable opportunity to employ 
it, produces nothing till that opportunity 
arrives. But it, instead of locking it up in 
this manner, he either deposites it in a bank, 
or invests it in the stock of a bank, it yields 
a profit during the interval, in which he 
partakes, or not, according to the choice he 
may have made of being a depositor or a 
proprietor; and when any advantageous 
speculation offers, in order to be able to 
embrace it, he has only to withdraw his 
money, if a depositor, or, if a proprietor, to 
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obtain a loan from the bank, or to dispose 
of his stock—an alternative seldom or never 
attended with difficulty, when the affairs of 
the institution are in a prosperous train. 
His money, thus deposited or invested, is a 
fund upon which himself and others can 
borrow to a much larger amount. It is a 
well established fact, that banks in good 
credit, can circulate a far greater sum than 
the actual quantum of their capital in gold 
and silver. The extent of the possible excess 
seems indeterminate; though it has been 
conjecturally stated at the proportions of 
two and three to one. This faculty is pro- 
duced in various ways. lst. A great pro- 
portion of the notes which are issued, and 
pass current as cash, are indefinitely sus- 
pended in circulation, from the confidence 
which each holder has, that he can, at any 
moment, turn them into gold and silver. 
2dly. Every loan which a bank makes, is, in 
its first shape, a credit given to the bor- 
rower on its books, the amount of which it 
stands ready to pay, either in its own notes, 
or in gold or silver, at his option. But, ina 
great number of cases, no actual payment 
is made in either. The borrower frequently, 
by a check or order, transfers his credit to 
some other person, to whom he has a pay- 
ment to make; who, in his turn, is as often 
content with a similar credit, because he is 
satisfied that he can, whenever he pleases, 
either convert it into cash, or pass it to 
some other hand, as an equivalent for it. 
And in this manner the credit keeps cir- 
culating, performing in every stage the office 
of money, till it is extinguished by a dis- 
count with some person who has a payment 
to make to the bank, to an equal or greater 
amount. Thus large sums are lent and paid, 
frequently through a variety of hands, with- 
out the intervention of a single piece of coin. 
Sdly. There is always a large quantity of gold 
and silver in the repositories of the bank, 
besides its own stock, which is placed there, 


with a view partly to its safe keeping, and 


partly to the accommodation of an institu- 
tion, which is itself a source of general ac- 
commodation. ‘These deposites are of im- 
mense consequence in the operations of a 
bank. Though Hable to be redrawn at any 
moment, experience proves, that the money 
so much oftener changes proprietors than 
place, and that what is drawn out is gen- 
erally so speedily replaced, as to authorize 
the counting upon the sums deposited, as 
an effective fund, which, concurring with 
the stock of the bank, enables it to extend 
its loans, and to answer all the demands for 
coin, whether in consequence of those loans, 
or arising from the occasional return of its 
notes. 

These different circumstances explain the 
manner in which the ability of a bank to cir- 
culate a greater sum than its actual capital 
in coin is acquired. This, however, must be 
gradual, and must be preceded by a firm 
establishment of confidence—a confidence 
which may be bestowed on the most rational 
grounds, since the excess in question will 
always be bottomed on good security of one 
kind or another. This, every well conducted 
bank carefully requires, before it will con- 
sent to advance either its money or its credit, 
and where there is an auxiliary capital, (as 
will be the case in the plan hereafter sub- 
mitted) which, together with the capital 
in coin, define the boundary that shall not 
be exceeded by the engagements of the bank, 
the security may, consistently with all the 
maxims of a reasonable circumspection, be 
regarded as complete. 

The same circumstances illustrate the 
truth of the position, that it is one of the 
properties of banks to increase the active 
capital of a country. This, in other words, 
is the sum of them: the money of one in- 
dividual, while he is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to employ it, by being either deposited 
in the bank for safe keeping, or invested 
in its stock, is in a condition to administer 
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to the wants of others, without being put 
out of his own reach when occasion presents. 
This yields an extra profit, arising from what 
is paid for the use of his money by others, 
when he could not himself make use of it, 
and keeps the money, itself in a state of in- 
cessant activity. In the almost infinite vicis- 
situdes and competitions of mercantile en- 
terprise, there never can be danger of an 
intermission of demand, or that the money 
will remain for a moment idle in the vaults 
of the bank. This additional employment 
given to money, and the faculty of a bank 
to lend and circulate a greater sum than the 
amount of its stock in coin, are, to all the 
purposes of trade and industry, an absolute 
increase of capital. Purchases and under- 
takings, in general, can be carried on by 
any given sum of bank paper or credit, as 
effectually as by an equal sum of gold and 
silver. And thus, by contributing to enlarge 
the mass of industrious and commercial en- 
terprise, banks become nurseries of national 
wealth—a consequence as satisfactorily veri- 
fled by experience, as it is clearly deducible 
in theory. 

Secondly. Greater facility to the Govern- 
ment, in obtaining pecuniary aids, especially 
in sudden emergencies. This is another, and 
an undisputed advantage of public banks— 
one which, as already remarked, has been 
realized in signal instances among ourselves. 
The reason is obvious; the capitals of a 
great number of individuals are, by this 
operation, collected to a point, and placed 
under one direction. The mass formed by 
this union, is, in a certain sense, magnified 
by the credit attached to it; and while this 


` mass is always ready, and can at once be put 


in motion, in aid of the Government, the 
interest of the bank to afford that aid, in- 
dependent of regard to the public safety and 
welfare, is a sure pledge for its disposition 
to go as far in its compliances as can in pru- 
dence be desired. There is, in the nature of 
things, as will be more particularly noticed 
in another place, an intimate connexion of 
interest between the Government and the 
bank of a nation. 

Thirdly. The facilitating of the payment 
of taxes. This advantage is produced in two 
ways. Those who are in a situation to have 
access to the bank, can have the assistance 
of loans, to answer, with punctuality, the 
public calls upon them. This accommoda- 
tion has been sensibly felt in the payment of 
the duties heretofore laid by those who reside 
where establishments of this nature exist. 
This, however, though an extensive, is not 
an universal benefit. The other way in 
which the effect here contemplated is pro- 
duced, and in which the benefit is general, 
is the increasing of the quantity of circulat- 
ing medium, and the quickening of circula- 
tion. The manner in which the first hap- 
pens, has already been traced. The last may 
require some illustration, When payments 
are to be made between different places, 
having an intercourse of business with each 
other, if there happen to be no private bills 
at market, and there are no bank notes 
which have a currency in both, the conse- 
quence is, that coin must be remitted. This 
is attended with trouble, delay, expense, and 
risk. If, on the contrary, there are bank 
notes current in both places, the transmis- 
sion of these by the post, or any other speedy 
or convenient conveyance, answers the pur- 
pose; and these again, in the alternations of 
demand, are frequently returned, very soon 
after, to the place from whence they were 
first sent: whence the transportation and re- 
transportation of the metals are obviated, 
and a more convenient and more expeditious 
medium of payment is substituted. Nor is 
this all; the metals, instead of being sus- 
pended from their usual functions during 
this process of vibration from place to place, 
continue in activity, and administer still to 
the ordinary circulation, which, of course, is 
prevented from suffering either diminution 
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or stagnation. These circumstances are ad- 
ditional causes of what, in a practical sense, 
or to the purposes of business, may be called 
greater plenty of money. And it is evident, 
that whatever enhances the quantity of cir- 
culating money, adds to the ease with which 
every industrious member of the community 
may acquire that portion of it of which he 
stands in need, and enables him the better 
to pay his taxes, as well as to supply his 
other wants. Even where the circulation of 
the bank paper is not general, it must still 
have the same effect, though in a less degree. 
For, whatever furnishes additional supplies 
to the channels of circulation, in one quarter, 
naturally contributes to keep the streams 
fuller elsewhere. This last view of the sub- 
ject serves both to illustrate the position that 
banks tend to facilitate the payment of taxes, 
and to exemplify their utility to business of 
every kind in which money is an agent. 
_ It would be to intrude too much on the 
patience of the House, to prolong the details 
of the advantages of banks; especially, as 
all those which might still be particular- 
ized, are readily to be inferred as conse- 
quences from those which have been 
enumerated. Their disadvantages, real or 
supposed, are now to be reviewed. The most 
serious of the charges which have been 
brought against them, are, 

That they serve to increase usury; 

That they tend to prevent other kinds of 
lending; 

That they furnish temptations to over- 


That they afford aid to ignorant adven- 
turers, who disturb the natural and bene- 
ficial course of trade; 

That they give to bankrupt and fraudulent 
traders, a fictitious credit, which enables 
them to maintain false appearances, and 
to extend their impositions; and, lastly, 

That they have a tendency to banish gold 
and silver from the country. 

There is great reason to believe, that, on 
a close and candid survey, it will be dis- 
covered that these charges are either desti- 
tute of foundation, or that, as far as the 
evils they suggest have been found to exist, 
they have proceeded from other, or partial, or 
temporary causes, are not inherent in the 
nature and permanent tendency of such in- 
stitutions, or are more than counterbalanced 
by opposite advantages. This survey shall be 
had, in the order in which the charges have 
been stated. The first of them, is— 

That banks serve to increase usury. 

It is a truth, which ought not to be denied, 
that the method of conducting business, 
which is essential to bank operations, has, 
among us, in particular instances, given 
occasion to usurious transactions. The 
punctuality in payments, which they neces- 
sarily exact, has sometimes obliged those 
who have adventured beyond both their 
capital and their credit, to procure money 
at any price, and, consequently, to resort 
to usurers for aid. 

But experience and practice gradually 
bring a cure to this evil. A general habit 
of punctuality among traders, is the natural 
consequence of the necessity of observing 
it with the bank—a circumstance which, 
itself, more than compensates for any oc- 
casional ill which may have sprung from 
that necessity, in the particular under con- 
sideration. As far, therefore, as traders 
depend on each other for pecuniary supplies, 
they can calculate their expectations with 
greater certainty; and are in proportionably 
less danger of disappointments, which might 
compel them to have recourse to so per- 
nicious an expedient as that of borrowing 
at usury; the mischiefs of which, after a 
few examples, naturally inspire great care, 
in all but men of desperate circumstances, 
to avoid the possibility of being subjected 
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to them. One, and not the least of these 
evils, incident to the use of that expedient, 
if the fact be known, or even strongly sus- 
pected, is loss of credit with the bank itself. 

The directors of a bank, too, though, in 
order to extend its business and its popu- 
larity, in the infancy of an institution, they 
may be tempted to go further in accom- 
modation than the strict rules of prudence 
will warrant, grow more circumspect, of 
course, as its affairs become better estab- 
lished, and as evils of too great facility are 
experimentally demonstrated. They be- 
come more attentive to the situation and 
conduct of those with whom they deal; they 
observe more narrowly their operations and 
pursuits; they economise the credit they 
give to those of suspicious solidity; they 
refuse it to those whose career is more mani- 
festly hazardous. In a word, in the course 
of practice, from the very nature of things, 
the interest will make it the policy of a 
bank to succor the wary and industrious; to 
discredit the rash and unthrifty; to dis- 
countenance both usurious lenders and usu- 
rious borrowers. 

There is a leading view, in which the tend- 
ency of banks will be seen to be to abridge, 
rather than to promote usury. This relates 
to their property of increasing the quantity 
and quickening the circulation of money. 
If it be evident, that usury will prevail or 
diminish, according to the proportion which 
the demand for borrowing bears to the 
quantity of money at market to be lent; 
whatever has the property just mentioned, 
whether it be in the shape of paper or coin, 
by contributing to render the supply more 
equal to the demand, must tend to counter- 
act the progress of usury. 

But bank lending, it is pretended, is an 
impediment to other kinds of lendihg; which, 
by confining the resource of borrowing to a 
particular class, leaves the rest of the com- 
munity more destitute, and, therefore, more 
exposed to the extortions of usurers. As the 
profits of bank stock exceed the legal rate of 
interest, the possessors of money, it is urged, 
prefer investing it in that article, to lending 
it at this rate; to which, there are the addi- 
tional motives of a more prompt command of 
the capital, and of more frequent and exact 
returns, without trouble or perplexity in the 
collection. This constitutes the second 
charge which has been enumerated. 

The fact on which this charge rests, is not 
to be admitted without several qualifica- 
tions; particularly in reference to the state 
of things in this country. 

First. The great bulk of the stock of a 
bank will consist of the funds of men in 
trade, among ourselves, and moneyed for- 
eigners; the former of whom could not spare 
their capitals out of their reach, to be in- 
vested in loans for long periods, on mort- 
gages or personal security; and the latter of 
whom would not be willing to be subjected 
to the casualties, delays, and embarrass- 
ments, of such a disposition of their money 
in a distant country. 

Secondly. There will always be a consider- 
able proportion of those who are properly the 
money lenders of a country, who, from that 
spirit of caution which usually characterises 
this description of men, will incline rather 
to vest their funds in mortgages on real 
estate, than in the stock of a bank, which 
they are apt to consider as a more precarious 
security. 

These considerations serve, in a material 
degree, to narrow the foundation of the ob- 
jection, as to the point of fact. But there 
is a more satisfactory answer to it. The 
effect supposed, as far as it has existence, is 
temporary. The reverse of it takes place in 
the general and permanent operation of the 
thing. 

The capital of every public bank will, of 
course, be restricted within a certain defined 
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limit. It is the province of legislative pru- 
dence so to adjust this limit, that, while it 
will not be too contracted for the demand 
which the course of business may create, and 
for the security which the public ought to 
have for the solidity of the paper which may 
be issued by the bank, it will still be within 
the compass of the pecuniary resources of 
the community; so that there may be an 
easy practicability of completing the sub- 
scriptions to it. When this is once done, the 
supposed effect, of necessity, ceases. There 
is then no longer room for the investment 
of any additional capital. Stock may, in- 
deed, change hands, by one person selling 
and another buying; but the money which 
the buyer takes out of the common mass to 
purchase the stock, the seller receives and 
restores to it. Hence, the future surpluses 
which may accumulate must take their nat- 
ural course, and lending at interest must go 
on as if there were no such institution. 

It must, indeed, flow in a more copious 
stream. The bank furnishes an extraordi- 
nary supply for borrowers, within its im- 
mediate sphere. A larger supply conse- 
quently remains for borrowers elsewhere, In 
proportion as the circulation of the bank is 
extended, there is an augmentation of the 
aggregate mass of money for answering the 
aggregate mass of demand. Hence greater 
facility in obtaining it for every purpose. 

It ought not to escape without a remark, 
that, as far as the citizens of other countries 
become adventurers in the bank, there is a 
positive increase of the gold and silver of 
the country. It is true, that, from this, a 
half yearly rent is drawn back, accruing 
from the dividends upon the stock. But as 
this rent arises from the employment of the 
capital by our own citizens, it is probable 
that it is more than replaced by the profits 
of that employment. It is also likely that 
a part of it is, in the course of trade, con- 
verted into the products of our country: and 
it may even prove an incentive, in some cases, 
to emigration to a country in which the 
character of citizen is as easy to be acquired 
as it is estimable and important. This view 
of the subject furnishes an answer to an 
objection which has been deduced from the 
circumstance here taken notice of, namely, 
the income resulting to foreigners from the 
part of the stock owned by them, which has 
been represented as tending to drain the 
country of its specie. In this objection, the 
original investment of the capital, and the 
constant use of it afterwards, seem both to 
have been overlooked. 

That banks furnish temptations to over- 
trading, is the third of the enumerated ob- 
jections. This must mean, that, by affording 
additional aids to mercantile enterprise, they 
induce the merchant sometimes to adven- 
ture beyond the prudent or salutary point. 
But the very statement of the thing shows 
that the subject of the charge is an occa- 
sional ill, incident to a general good. Credit 
of every kind, (as a species of which only, 
can bank lending have the effect supposed) 
must be, in different degrees, chargeable 
with the same inconvenience. It is even ap- 
plicable to gold and silver, when they abound 
in circulation. But would it be wise, on 
this account, to decry the precious metals, 
to root out credit, or to prescribe the means 
of that enterprise which is the main spring 
of trade, and a principal source of national 
wealth, because it now and then runs into 
excesses, of which overtrading is one? 

If the abuses of a beneficial thing are to 
determine its condemnation, there is scarcely 
& source of public prosperity which will not 
speedily be closed. In every case, the evil is 
to be compared with the good; and in the 
present case, such a comparison will issue in 
this, that the new and increased energies de- 
rived to commercial enterprise, from the aid 
of banks, are a source of general profit and 
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advantage, which greatly outweigh the par- 
tial ills the overtrading of a few individuals, 
at particular times, or of numbers in par- 
ticular conjunctures. 

The fourth and fifth charges may be con- 
sidered together. These relate to the aid 
which is sometimes afforded by banks to un- 
skillful adventurers and fraudulent traders. 
These charges, also, have some degree of 
foundation, though far less than has been 
pretended; and they add to the instance of 
partial ills, connected with more extensive 
and overbalancing benefits. 

The practice of giving fictitious credit to 
improper persons, is one of those evils which 
experience, guided by interests, speedily cor- 
rects. The bank itself is in so much jeop- 
ardy of being a sufferer by it, that it has the 
strongest of all inducements to be on its 
guard. It may not only be injured imme- 
diately, by the delinquencies of the persons 
to whom such credit is given, but eventually 
by the incapacities of others, whom their 
impositions or failures may have ruined. 

Nor is there much danger of a bank's being 
betrayed into this error from want of in- 
formation. The directors themselves, being, 
for the most part, selected from the class 
of traders, are to be expected to possess, 
individually, an accurate knowledge of the 
characters and situations of those who come 
within that description. And they have, 
in addition to this, the course of dealing of 
the persons themselves with the bank, to 
assist their judgment, which is, in most 
cases, a good index of the state in which 
those persons are. The artifices and shifts, 
which those in desperate or declining cir- 
cumstances are obliged to employ, to keep 
up the countenance which the rules of the 
bank require, and the train of their con- 
nexions, are so many prognostics, not difi- 
cult to be interpreted, of the fate which 
awaits them. Hence, it not unfrequently 
happens, that banks are the first to dis- 
cover the unsoundness of such characters, 
and, by withholding credit, to announce to 
the public that they are not entitled to it. 

If banks, in spite of every precaution, are 
sometimes betrayed into giving a false credit 
to the persons described, they more fre- 
quently enable honest and industrious men, 
of small, or, perhaps, of no capital, to under- 
take and prosecute business with advantage 
to themselves and to the community; and 
assist merchants, of both capital and credit, 
who meet with fortuitous and unforeseen 
shocks, which might, without such helps, 
prove fatal to them and to others, to make 
head against their misfortunes, and finally 
to retrieve their affairs—circumstances 
which form no inconsiderable encomium on 
the utility of banks. 

But the last and heaviest charge is still 
to be examined: this is, that banks tend to 
banish the gold and silver of the country. 

The force of this objection rests upon their 
being an engine of paper credit, which, by 
furnishing a substitute for the metals, is sup- 
posed to promote their exportation. It is an 
objection, which, if it has any foundation, 
lies not against banks peculiarly, but against 
every species of paper credit. 

The most common answer given to it is, 
that the thing supposed is of little or no 
consequence; that it is immaterial what 
serves the purpose of money, whether paper, 
or gold and silver; that the effect of both 
upon industry is the same; and that the in- 
trinsic wealth of a nation is to be measured, 
not by the abundance of the precious metals 
contained in it, but by the quantity of the 
productions of its labor and industry. 

This answer is not destitute of solidity, 
though not entirely satisfactory. It is cer- 
tain, that the vivification of industry, by a 
full circulation, with the aid of a proper 
and well regulated paper credit, may more 
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than compensate for the loss of a part of 
the gold and silver of a nation, if the con- 
sequence of avoiding that loss should be 
a scanty or defective circulation. 

But the positive and permanent increase 
or decrease of the precious metals in a 
country, can hardly ever be a matter of in- 
difference. As the commodity taken in lieu 
of every other, it is a species of the most 
effective wealth; and as the money of the 
world, it is of great concern to the State, 
that it possess a sufficiency of it to face any 
demands which the protection of its external 
interests may create. 

The objection seems to admit of another 
and a more conclusive answer, which con- 
troverts the fact itself. A nation that has 
no mines of its own, must derive the pre- 
cious metals from others; generally speak- 
ing, in exchange for the products of its 
labor and industry. The quantity it will 
possess, will, therefore, in the ordinary 
course of things, be regulated by the favor- 
able or unfavorable balance of its trade; 
that is, by the proportion between its abili- 
ties to supply foreigners, and its wants of 
them; between the amount of its exporta- 
tions and that of its importations. Hence, 
the state of its agriculture and manu- 
factures, the quantity and quality of its 
labor and industry, must, in the main, in- 
fluence and determine the increase or de- 
crease of its gold and silver. 

If this be true, the inference seems to be, 
that well constituted banks favor the in- 
crease of the precious metals. It has been 
shewn that they augment, in different ways, 
the active capital of a country. This it is 
which generates employment; which ani- 
mates and expands labor and industry. 
Every addition which is made to it, by con- 
tributing to put in motion a greater quan- 
tity of both, tends to create a greater 
quantity of the products of both; and, by 
furnishing more materials for exportation, 
conduces to a favorable balance of trade, 
and, consequently, to the introduction and 
increase of gold and silver. 

This conclusion appears to be drawn from 
solid premises. There are, however, objec- 
tions to be made to it. 

It may be said, that, as bank paper af- 
fords a substitute for specie, it serves to 
counteract that rigorous necessity for the 
metals, as a medium of circulation, which, 
in the case of a wrong balance, might re- 
strain, in some degree, their exportation; 
and it may be added, that, from the same 
cause, in the same case, it would retard 
those economical and parsimonious reforms 
in the manner of living, which the scarcity 
of money is calculated to produce, and 
which might be necessary to rectify such 
wrong balance. 

There is, perhaps, some truth in both 
these observations; but they appear to be of 
a nature rather to form exceptions to the 
generality of the conclusion, than to over- 


throw it. The state of things in which the 


absolute exigencies of circulation can be 
supposed to resist, with any effect, the urgent 
demands for specie which a wrong balance of 
trade may occasion, present an extreme case. 
And a situation in which a too expensive 
manner of living of a community, compared 
with its means, can stand in need of a cor- 
rective, from distress or necessity, is one 
which, perhaps, rarely results but from ex- 
traordinary and adventitious causes: such, 
for example, as a national revolution; which 
unsettles ail the established habits of the 
people, and inflames the appetite for ex- 
travagance, by the illusions of an ideal 
wealth, engendered by the continual multi- 
plication of a depreciating currency, or some 
similar cause. There is a good reason to be- 
lieve, that, where the laws are wise and 
well executed, and the inviolability of prop- 
erty and contracts maintained, the economy 
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of a people will, in the general course of 
things, correspond with its means. 

The support of industry is, probably, in 
every case, of more consequence towards cor- 
recting a wrong balance of trade, than any 
practicable retrenchments in the expenses of 
families or individuals; and the stagnation 
of it would be likely to have more effect in 
prolonging, than any such savings in short- 
ening, its continuance. That stagnation is 
a natural consequence of an inadequate 
medium, which, without the aid of bank 
circulation, would, in the cases supposed, be 
severely felt. 

It also deserves notice, that, as the circula- 
tion is always in a compound ratio to the 
fund upon which it depends, and to the de- 
mand for it, and as that fund is itself af- 
fected by the exportation of the metals, 
there is no danger of its being overstocked, 
as in the case of paper issued at the pleasure 
of the Government, or of its preventing the 
consequences of any unfavorable balance 
from being sufficiently felt to produce the 
reforms alluded to, as far as circumstances 
may require and admit. 

Nothing can be more fallible than the com- 
parisons which have been made between dif- 
ferent countries, to illustrate the truth of 
the position under consideration. The com- 
parative quantity of gold and silver in dif- 
ferent countries, depends upon an infinite 
variety of facts and combinations, all of 
which ought to be known, in order to judge 
whether the existence or non-existence of 
paper currencies has any share in the rela- 
tive proportions they contain. The mass and 
value of the productions of the labor and 
industry of each, compared with its wants; 
the nature of its establishments abroad; the 
kind of wars in which it is usually engaged; 
the relations it bears to the countries which 
are the original possessors of those metals; 
the privileges it enjoys in their trade; these, 
and a number of other circumstances, are all 
to be taken into the account, and render the 
investigation too complex to justify any reli- 
ance on the vague and general surmises 
which have been hitherto hazarded on the 
point. 

In the foregoing discussion, the objection 
has been considered as applying to the 
permanent expulsion and diminution of the 
metals. Their temporary exportation, for 
particular purposes, has not been contem- 
plated. This, it must be confessed, is facili- 
tated by banks, from the faculty they pos- 
sess of supplying their place. But their 
utility is in nothing more conspicuous than 
in these very cases. They enable the Gov- 
ernment to pay its foreign debts, and to 
answer any exigencies which the external 
concerns of the community may have pro- 
duced. They enable the merchant to sup- 
port his credit (on which the prosperity of 
trade depends), when special circumstances 
prevent remittances in other modes. They 
enable him also to prosecute enterprises 
which ultimately tend to an argumentation 
of the species of wealth in question. It is 
evident that gold and silver may often be 
employed in procuring commodities abroad, 
which, in a circuitous commerce, replace the 
original fund, with considerable addition. 
But it is not to be inferred, from this facility 
given to temporary exportation, that banks, 
which are so friendly to trade and ee 
are, in their general tendency, inimical to 
the increase of the precious metals. 

These several views of the subject appear 
sufficient to impress a full conviction of the 
utility of banks, and to demonstrate that 
they are of great importance, not only in 
relation to the administration of the finances, 
but in the general system of the political 
economy. 

The judgment of many concerning them, 
has, no doubt, been perplexed, by the mis- 
interpretation of appearances which were to 
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be ascribed to other causes. The general 
devastation of personal property, occasioned 
by the late war, naturally produced, on the 
one hand, a great demand for money, and, 
on the other, a great deficiency of it to answer 
the demand. Some injudicious laws, which 
grew out of the public distresses, by im- 
pairing confidence, and causing a part of 
the inadequate sum in the country to be 
locked up, aggravated the evil. The dis- 
sipated habits contracted by many individ- 
uals during the war, which, after the peace, 
plunged them into expenses beyond their 
incomes; the number of adventures without 
capital, and, in many instances, without in- 
formation, who at that epoch rushed into 
trade, and were obliged to make any sacrifices 
to support a transient credit; the employ- 
ment of considerable sums in speculations 
upon the public debt, which, from its unset- 
tied state, was incapable of becoming itself a 
substitute: all these circumstances concur- 
ring, necessarily led to usurious borrowing, 
produced most of the inconveniences, and 
were the true causes of most of the appear- 
ances, which, where banks were established, 
have been by some erroneously placed to their 
account—a mistake which they might easily 
have avoided by turning their eyes towards 
places where there were none, and where, 
nevertheless, the same evils would have been 
perceived to exist, even in a greater degree 
than where those institutions had obtained. 

These evils have either ceased, or been 
greatly mitigated. Their more complete 
extinction may be looked for from that 
additional security to property which the 
constitution of the United States happily 
gives; (a circumstance of prodigious moment 
in the scale, both of public and private 
prosperity) from the attraction of foreign 
capital, under the auspices of that security, 
to be employed upon objects, and in en- 
terprises, for which the state of this country 
opens a wide and inviting field; from the 
consistency and stability which the public 
debt is fast acquiring, as well in the public 
opinion at home and abroad, as, in fact, 
from the augmentation of capital which that 
circumstance and the quarter-yearly pay- 
ment of interest will afford; and from the 
more copious circulation which will be likely 
to be created by a well constituted national 
bank. 

The establishment of banks in this 
country seems to be recommended by 
reasons of a peculiar natura. Previously to 
the Revolution, circulation was in a great 
measure carried on by paper emitted by the 
several local governments. In Pennsylvania 
alone, the quantity of it was near a million 
and a half of dollars. This auxiliary may be 
said to be now atanend. And it is generally 
suppossed that there has been, for some 
time past, a deficiency of circulating 
medium. How far that deficiency is to be 
considered as real or „Is not sus- 
ceptible of demonstration; but there are 
circumstances and appearances, which, in 
relation to the country at large countenance 
the supposition of its reality. 

The circumstances are, besides the fact 
just mentioned respecting paper emissions, 
the vast tracts of waste land, and the little 
advanced state of manufactures. The pro- 
gressive settlement of the former, while it 

ample retribution, in the genera- 
tion of future resources, diminishes or ob- 
structs, in the meantime, the active 
wealth of the country. It not only draws off 
a part of the circulating money, and places it 
in a more passive state, but it diverts, into 
its own channels, a portion of that species of 
labor and industry which would otherwise 
tbe employed in furnishing materials for for- 
eign trade, and which, by contributing to a 
favorable balance, would assist the introduc- 
tion of specie. In the early periods of new 
settlements, the settlers not only furnish no 
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surplus for exportation, but they consume 


manufactures do not advance, or advance 
slowly. And notwithstanding some hypothe- 
ses to the contrary, there are many things 
to induce a suspicion, that the precious met- 
als will not abound in any country which has 
not mines, or variety of manufactures. They 
have been sometimes acquired by the sword; 
but the modern system of war has expelled 
this resource, and it is one upon which It is 
to be hoped the United States will never be 
inclined to rely. 

The appearances alluded to, are, greater 
prevalency of direct barter, in the more inte- 
rior districts of the country, which, however, 
has been for some time past gradually les- 
sening; and greater difficulty, generally, in 
the advantageous alienation of improved real 
estate; which, also, has of late diminished, 
but is still seriously felt in different parts of 
the Union. The difficulty of getting money, 
which has been a general complaint, is not 
added to the number; because it is the com- 
plaint of all times, and one in which imagi- 
nation must ever have too great scope to 
permit an appeal to it. 

If the supposition of such a deficiency 
be in any degree founded, and some aid to 
circulation be desirable, it remains to in- 
quire what ought to be the nature of that 
aid. 

The emitting of paper money by the au- 
thority of Government is wisely prohibited 
to the individual States, by the national 
constitution; and the spirit of that prohibi- 
tion ought not to be disregarded by the 
Government of the United States. Though 
paper emissions, under a general authority, 
might have some advantages not applicable, 
and be free from some disadvantages which 
are applicable to the like emissions by the 
States, separately, yet they are of a nature 
so Hable to abuse—and, it may even be af- 
firmed, so certain of being abused—that the 
wisdom of the Government will be shown 
In never trusting itself with the use of so 
seducing and dangerous an expedient. In 
times of tranquillity, it might have no ill 
consequence; it might even perhaps be man- 
aged in a way to be productive of good; but, 
in great and trying emergencies, there Is 
almost a moral certainty of its becoming 
mischievous. The stamping of paper is an 
operation so much easier than the laying of 
taxes, that a government, in the practice of 
paper emissions, would rarely fall, in any 
such emergency, to indulge itself too far in 
the employment of that resource, to avoid, 
as much as possible, one less auspicious to 
present popularity. If it should not even 
be carried so far as to be rendered an abso- 
lute bubble, it would at least be likely to be 
extended to a degree which would occasion 
an Inflated and artificial state of things, in- 
compatible with the regular and prosperous 
course of the political economy. 

Among other material differences between 
a paper currency, issued by the mere author- 
ity of Government, and one issued by a bank, 
payable in coin, is this: That, in the first 
case, there is no standard to which an ap- 
peal can be made, as to the quantity which 
will only satisfy, or which will surcharge the 
circulation: in the last, that standard re- 
sults from the demand. If more should be 
issued than is necessary, it will return 
the bank. Its emissions, as elsewhere inti- 
mated, must always be in a compound ratio 
to the fund and the demand; whence it is 
evident, that there is a limitation in the 
nature of the thing; while the discretion 
of the Government is the only measure of 
the extent of the emissions, by its own au- 
thority. 

This consideration further illustrates the 
danger of emissions of that sort, and the 
preference which is due to bank paper. 
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The payment of the Interest of the public 
debt, at thirteen different places, is a 
weighty reason, peculiar to our immediate 
situation, for desiring a bank circulation. 
Without & paper, in general currency, equiva- 


always be suspended from circulation, and 
left to accumulate, preparatory to each day 
of payments; and as often as one approaches, 
there must in several cases be an actual 
transportation of the metals, at both ex- 
pense and risk, from their natural and proper 
reservoirs, to distant places. This necessity 
will be felt very injuriously to the trade of 
some of the States; and will embarrass, not 
a little, the operations of the treasury in 
those States. It will also obstruct those 
negotiations, between different parts of the 
Union, by the instrumentality of treasury 
bills, which have already afforded valuable 
accommodations to trade in general. 

Assuming it, then, as a consequence, from 
what has been said, that a National Bank is 
a desirable institution, two inquiries emerge: 
Is there no such institution, already in being, 
which has a claim to that character, and 
which supersedes the propriety or necessity 
of another? If there be none, what are 
the principles upon which one ought to ke 
established? 

There are at present three banks in the 
United States: that of North America, es- 
tablished in the city of Philadelphia; that 
of New York, established in the city of New 
York; that of Massachusetts, established in 
the town of Boston. Of these three, the first 
is the only one which has at any time had 
a direct relation to the Government of the 
United States. 

The Bank of North America originated in 
a resolution of Congress of the 26th of May, 
1781, founded upon a proposition of the Su- 
perintendent of Finance, which was after- 
wards carried into execution by an ordinance 
of the 3ist of December following, entitled 
“An ordinance to Incorporate the subscribers 
to the Bank of North America.” 

The aid afforded to the United States by 
this institution, during the remaining period 
of the war, was of essential consequence; 
and its conduct towards them since the 
peace, has not weakened its title to their 
patronage and favor. So far, its pretensions 
to the character in question are respectable; 
but there are circumstances which militate 
against them, and considerations which in- 
dicate the propriety of an establishment on 
different principles. 

The directors of this bank, on behalf of 
their constituents, have since accepted, and 
acted under, a new charter, from the State 
of Pennsylvania, materially variant from 
their original one, and which so narrows 
the foundation of the institution, as to 
render it an incompetent basis for the ex- 
tensive purposes of a national bank. 

The limit assigned by the ordinance of 
Congress to the stock of the bank, is ten 
millions of dollars. The last charter of 
Pennsylvania confines it to two millions. 
Questions naturally arise, whether there be 
not a direct repugnancy between two char- 
ters so differently circumstanced? and 
whether the acceptance of the one, is not 
to be deemed a virtual surrender of the 
other? But, perhaps it is neither advisable 
nor necessary to attempt a solution of them. 

There is nothing in the acts of Congress 
which imply an exclusive right in the in- 
stitution to which they relate, except during 
the term of the war. There is, therefore, 
nothing, if the public good require it, which 
prevents the establishment of another. It 
may, however, be incidentally remarked, 
that, in the general opinion of the citizens 
of the United States, the Bank of North 
America has taken the station of a bank of 
Pennsylvania only. This is a strong argu- 
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ment for a new institution, or for a renova- 
tion of the old, to restore it to the situation 
in which it originally stood in the view of 
the United States. 

But, though the ordinance of Congress 
contains no grant of exclusive privileges, 
there may be room to allege, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought not, in 
point of candor and equity, to establish any 
rival or interfering institution, in prejudice 
of the one already established; especially as 
this has, from services rendered, well 
founded claims to protection and regard. 

The justice of such an observation ought, 
within proper bounds, to be admitted. A 
new establishment of the sort ought not to 
be made without cogent and sincere rea- 
sons of public good. And, in the manner 
of doing it, every facility should be given to 
a consolidation of the old with the new, 
upon terms not injurious to the parties con- 
cerned. But there is no ground to main- 
tain that, in a case in which the Govern- 
ment has made no condition restricting its 
authority, it ought voluntarily to restrict it, 
through regard to the interests of a partic- 
ular institution, when those of the State 
dictate a different course; especially, too, 
after such circumstances have intervened, as 
characterized the actual situation of the 
Bank of North America. 

The inducements to a new disposition of 
the thing are now to be considered. The first 
of them which occurs is, the, at least, am- 
biguous situation in which the Bank of North 
America has placed itself, by the acceptance 
of its last charter. If this has rendered it 
the mere bank of a particular State, liable 
to dissolution at the expiration of fourteen 
years, to which term the act of that State 
has restricted its duration, it would be 
neither fit nor expedient to accept it as an 
equivalent for a bank of the United States. 

The restriction of its capital, also, which, 
according to the same supposition, cannot 
be extended beyond two millions of dollars, 
is a conclusive reason for a different estab- 
lishment. So small a capital promises 
neither the requisite aid to Government, nor 
the requisite security to the community. It 
may answer very well the purposes of local 
accommodation, but is an inadequate foun- 
dation for a circulation co-extensive with the 
United States, embracing the whole of their 
revenues, and affecting every individual into 
whose hands the paper may come. 

And, inadequate as such a capital would 
be to the essential ends of a National Bank, 
it is liable to being rendered still more so, 
by that principle of the constitution of the 
Bank of North America, contained equally 
in its old and in its new charter, which 
leaves the increase of the actual capital at 
any time (now far short of the allowed ex- 
tent) to the discretion of the directors or 
stockholders. It is naturally to be expected, 
that the allurements of an advanced price of 
stock, and of large dividends, may disincline 
those who are interested to an extension of 
capital, from which they will be apt to fear 
a diminution of profits. And for this cir- 
cumstance, the interest and accommodation 
of the public, as well individually as collec- 
tively, are made more subordinate to the 
interest, real or imagined, of the stockhold- 
ers, than they ought to be. It is true, that, 
unless the latter be consulted, there can be 
no bank. (in the sense at least in which in- 
stitutions of this kind, worthy of confidence, 
can be established in this country.) But, it 
does not follow that this is alone to be con- 
sulted, or that it even ought to be para- 
mount. Public utility is more truly the ob- 
ject of public banks than private profit, And 
it is the business of Government to con- 
stitute them on such principles, that, while 
the latter will result in a sufficient degree to 
afford competent motives to engage in them, 
the former be not made subservient to it. 
To effect this, a principal object of atten- 
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tion ought to be to give free scope to the 
creation of an ample capital, and with this 
view, fixing the bounds which are deemed 
safe and convenient, to leave no discretion 
either to stop short of them, or to overpass 
them. The want of this precaution in the 
establishment of the Bank of North America, 
is a further and an important reason for 
desiring one differently constituted. 

There may be room at first sight for a sup- 
position, that, as the profits of a bank will 
bear a proportion to the extent of its opera- 
tions, and as for this reason the interest of 
the stockholders will not be disadvanta- 
geously affected by any necessary augmenta- 
tions of capital, there is no cause to ap- 
prehend that they will be indisposed to such 
augmentations. But most men, in matters 
of this nature, prefer the certainties they 
enjoy, to probabilities depending on untried 
experiments, especially, when these promise 
rather that they will not be injured, than 
that they will be benefited. 

From the influence of this principle, and 
a desire of enhancing its profits, the direc- 
tors of a bank will be more apt to overstrain 
its faculties, in an attempt to face the ad- 
ditional demands which the course of busi- 
ness may create, than to set on foot new 
subscriptions, which may hazard a diminu- 
tion of the profits, and even a temporary 
reduction of the price of stock, 

Banks are among the best expedients for 
lowering the rate of interest in a country; 
but, to have this effect, their capitals must 
be completely equal to all the demands of 
business, and such as will tend to remove 
the idea, that the accommodations they af- 
ford are in any degree favors—an idea very 
apt to accompany the parsimonious dispen- 
sation of contracted funds. In this, as in 
every other case, the plenty of the commod- 
ity ought to beget a moderation of the price. 

The want of a principle of rotation in the 
constitution of the Bank of North America 
is another argument for a variation of the 
establishment. Scarcely one of the reasons 
which militate against this principle in the 
constitution of a country, is applicable to 
that of a bank; while there are strong rea- 
sons in favor of it, in relation to the one, 
which do not apply to the other. The 
knowledge to be derived from experience is 
the only circumstance common to both, 
which pleads against rotation in the direct- 
ing officers of a bank. 

But the objects of the Government of a 
nation, and those of the government of a 
bank, are so widely different, as greatly to 
weaken the force of that consideration in 
reference to the latter. Almost every im- 
portant case of legislation requires, towards 
a right decision, a general and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the State, and 
habits of thinking seldom acquired but from 
a familiarity with public concerns. The ad- 
ministration of a bank, on the contrary, is 
regulated by a few simple fixed maxims, the 
application of which is not difficult to any 
man of judgment, especially if instructed in 
the principles of trade. It is, in general, a 
constant succession of the same details. 

But, though this be the case, the idea of 
the advantages of experience is not to be 
slighted. Room ought to be left for the 
regular transmission of official information; 
and, for this purpose, the head of the direc- 
tion ought to be excepted from the prin- 
ciple of rotation. With this exception, and 
with the aid of the information of the sub- 
ordinate officers, there can be no danger of 
any ill effects from want of experience or 
knowledge; especially as the periodical ex- 
clusion ought not to reach the whole of the 
directors at one time. 

The argument in favor of the principle 
of rotation is this: that, by lessening the 
danger of combinations among the directors, 
to make the institution subservient to party 
views, or to the accommodation, preferably, 
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of any particular set of men, it will render 
the public confidence more firm, stable, and 
unqualified. 

When it is considered that the directors 
of a bank are not elected by the great body 
of the community, in which a diversity of 
views will naturally prevail at different con- 
junctures, but by a small and select class 
of men, among whom it is far more easy to 
cultivate a steady adherence to the same 
persons and objects, and that those directors 
have it in their power so immediately to con- 
ciliate, by obliging the most influential of 
this class, it is easy to perceive that, with- 
out the principle of rotation, changes in 
that body can rarely happen, but as a con- 
cession which they may themselves think it 
expedient to make to public opinion, 

The continual administration of an insti- 
tution of this kind, by the same persons, 
will never fail, with or without cause, from 
their conduct, to excite distrust and discon- 
tent. The necessary secrecy of their trans- 
actions gives unlimited scope to imagination 
to infer that something is or may be wrong. 
And this inevitable mystery is a solid reason 
for inserting in the constitution of a bank 
the necessity of achange of men. As neither 
the mass of the parties interested, nor the 
public in general, can be permitted to be 
witnesses of the interior management of 
the directors, it is reasonable that both 
should have that check upon their conduct, 
and that security against the prevalency of 
a partial or pernicious system, which will be 
produced by the certainty of periodical 
changes. Such, too, is the delicacy of the 
credit of a bank, that every thing which 
can fortify confidence and repel suspicion, 
without injuring its operations, ought care- 
fully to be sought after in its formation. 

A further consideration in favor of a 
change, is the improper rule by which the 
right of voting for directors is regulated in 
the plan upon which the Bank of North 
America was originally constituted, namely, 
a vote for each share, and the want of a 
rule in the last charter; unless the silence 
of it, on that point, may signify that every 
stockholder is to have an equal and a single 
vote; which would be a rule in a different 
extreme, not less erroneous. It is of im- 
portance that a rule should be established 
on this head, as it is one of those things 
which ought not to be left to discretion; and 
it is, consequently, of equal importance that 
the rule should be a proper one. 

A vote for each share renders a combina- 
tion between a few principal stockholders, 
to monopolize the power and benefits of the 
bank, too easy. An equal vote to each stock- 
holder, however great or small his interest 
in the institution, allows not that degree 
of weight to large stockholders which it is 
reasonable they should have, and which, 
perhaps, their security and that of the bank 
require. A prudent mean is to be pre- 
ferred, A conviction of this has produced a 
by-law of the corporation of the Bank of 
North America, which evidently aims at such 
a mean. But a reflection arises here, that a 
like majority with that which enacted this 
law, may, at any moment, repeal it. 

The last inducement which shall be men- 
tioned, is the want of precautions to guard 
against a foreign influence insituating it- 
self into the direction of the bank. It seems 
searcely reconcileable with a due caution, 
to permit that any but citizens should be 
eligible, as directors of a national bank, or 
that non-resident foreigners should be able 
to influence the appointment of directors 
by the votes of their proxies. In the event, 
however, of an incorporation of the Bank 
of North America in the plan, it may be 
necessary to qualify that principle, so as to 
leave the right of foreigners, who now hold 
shares of its stock, unimpaired; but without 
the power of transmitting the privilege in 
question to foreign alliances. 
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It is to be considered that such a bank is 
not a mere matter of private property, but a 
political machine, of the greatest importance 
to the State. 

There are other variations from the con- 
stitution of the Bank of North America, not 
of inconsiderable moment, which appear de- 
sirable, but which are not of magnitude 
enough to claim a preliminary discussion. 
These will be seen in the plan which will be 
submitted in the sequel. 

If the objections which have been stated 
to the constitution of the Bank of North 
America are admitted to be well founded, 
they will, nevertheless, not derogate from 
the merit of the main design, or of the serv- 
ices which that bank has rendered, or of the 
benefits which it has produced. The crea- 
tion of such an institution, at the time it 
took place, was a measure dictated by wis- 
dom, Its utility has been amply evinced by 
its fruits; American independence owes much 
to it. And it is very conceivable, that rea- 
sons of the moment may have rendered those 
features in it inexpedient, which a revision, 
with a permanent view, suggests as desir- 
able. 


The order of the subject leads next to an 
inquiry into the principles upon which a 
national bank ought to be organized. 

The situation of the United States 
naturally inspires a wish that the form of 
the institution could admit of a plurality 
of branches. But various considerations 
discourage from pursuing this idea. The 
complexity of such a plan would be apt to in- 
spire doubts, which might deter from adven- 
turing in it. And the practicability of a safe 
and orderly administration, though not to 
be abandoned as desperate, cannot be made 
so manifest in perspective, as to promise the 
removal of those doubts, or to justify the 
Government in adopting the idea as an orig- 
inal experiment. The most that would reem 
advisable, on this point, is to insert a pro- 
vision which may lead to it hereafter, if 
experience shall more clearly demonstrate 
its utility, and satisfy those who may have 
the direction, that it may be adopted with 
safety. It is certain that it would have some 
advantages, both peculiar and important. 
Besides more general accommodation, it 
would lessen the danger of a run upon the 
bank. 

The argument against it is, that each 
branch must be under a distinct, though 
subordinate direction, to which a consider- 
able latitude of discretion must, of neces- 
Sity, be intrusted. And, as the property of 
the whole institution would be liable for the 
engagements of each part, that and its credit 
would be at stake, upon the prudence of the 
directors of every part. The mismanagement 
of either branch might hazard serious dis- 
order in the whole. 

Another wish, dictated by the particular 
situation of the country, is, that the bank 
could be so constituted as to be made an 
immediate instrument of loans to the pro- 
prietors of land; but this wish also yields to 
the difficulty of accomplishing it. Land is, 
alone, an unfit fund for a bank circulation. 
If the notes issued upon it were not to be 
payable in coin, on demand, or at a short 
date, this would amount to nothing more 
than a repetition of the paper emissions, 
which are now exploded by the general voice. 
If the notes are to be payable in coin, the 
land must first be converted into it by sale, 
or mortgage. The difficulty of effecting the 
latter, is the very thing which begets the 
desire of finding another resource; and the 
former would not be practicable on a sud- 
dien emergency, but with sacrifices which 
would make the cure worse than the disease. 
Neither is the idea of constituting the fund 
partly of coin and partly of land, free from 
impediments. These two species of property 
do not, for the most part, unite in the same 
hands. Will the moneyed man consent to 
enter into a partnership with the landholder, 
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by which the latter will share in the profits 
which will be made by the money of the 
former? The money, it is evident, will be 
the agent or efficient cause of the 

the land can only be regarded as an addi- 
tional security. It is not difficult to foresee, 
that an union, on such terms, will not read- 
ily be formed, If the landholders are to 
procure the money by sale or mortgage of a 
part of their lands, this they can as well do 
when the stock consists wholly of money, as 
if it were to be compounded of money and 
land. 

To procure for the landholders the assist- 
ance of loans, is the great desideratum. Sup- 
posing other difficulties surmounted, and a 
fund created, composed partly of coin and 
partly of land, yet the benefit contemplated 
could only then be obtained by the bank’s 
advancing them its notes for the whole, or 
part, of the value of the lands they had sub- 
scribed to the stock. If this advance was 
small, the relief aimed at would not be given; 
if it was large, the quantity of notes issued 
would be a cause of distrust; and, if received 
at all, they would be likely to return speedily 
upon the bank for payment; which, after 
exhausting its coin, might be under a neces- 
sity of turning its lands into money, at any 
price that could be obtained for them, to the 
irreparable prejudice of the proprietors. 

Considerations of public advantage suggest 
a further wish, which is—that the bank 
could be established upon principles, that 
would cause the profits of it to redound to 
the immediate benefit of the State. This is 
contemplated by many who speak of a na- 
tional bank, but the idea seems liable to 
insuperable objections, To attach full con- 
fidence to an institution of this nature, it 
appears to be an essential ingredient in its 
structure, that it shall be under a private 
not a public direction—under the guidance 
of individual interest, not of public policy; 
which would be supposed to be, and, in cer- 
tain emergencies, under a feeble or too san- 
guine administration, would really be, liable 
to being too much influenced by public 
necessity. The suspicion of this would, most 
probably, be a canker that would continually 
corrode the vitals of the credit of the bank, 
and would be most likely to prove fatal in 
those situations In which the public good 
would require that they should be most 
sound and vigorous. It would, indeed, be 
little less than a miracle, should the credit 
of the bank be at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, if, in a long series of time, there 
Was not experienced a calamitous abuse of 
It. It is true, that it would be the real 
interest of the Government not to abuse it; 
its genuine policy to husband and cherish it 
with the most guarded circumspection, as an 
inestimable treasure. But what government 
ever uniformly consulted its true interests in 
opposition to the temptations of momentary 
exigencies? What nation was ever blessed 
with a constant succession of upright and 
wise administrators? 

The keen, steady, and, as it were, mag- 
netic sense of their own interest as pro- 
prietors, in the directors of a bank, pointing 
invariably to its true pole—the prosperity 
of the institution—is the only security that 
can always be relied upon for a careful and 
prudent administration. It is, therefore, the 
only basis on which an enlightened, unquali- 
fied, and permanent confidence can be ex- 
pected to be erected and maintained. 

The precedents of the banks established in 
several cities of Europe, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burgh, and others, may seem to militate 
against this position, Without a precise 
knowledge of all the peculiarities of their 
respective constitutions it is difficult to pro- 
nounce how far this may be the case. That 
of Amsterdam, however, which we best know, 
is rather under a municipal than a govern- 
mental direction. Particular magistrates of 
the city, not officers of the republic, have the 
management of it. It is also a bank of de- 
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posite, not of loan; or circulation; conse- 
quently, less liable to abuse, as well as less 
useful. Its general business consists in re- 
ceiving money for safe keeping, which, if 
not called for within a certain time, becomes 
a part of its stock, and irreclaimable. Buta 
credit is given for it on the books of the 
bank, which, being transferable, answers all 
the purposes of money. 

The directors being magistrates of the 
city, and the stockholders in general its most 
influential citizens, it is evident that the 
principle of private interest must be preva- 
lent in the management of the bank. And 
it is equally evident, that, from the nature of 
its operations, that principle is less essential 
to it than to an institution constituted with 
a view to the accommodation of the public 
and individuals, by direct loans and a paper 
circulation. 

As far as may concern the aid of the bank, 
within the proper limits, a good government 
has nothing more to wish for than it will 
always possess, though the management be 
in the hands of private individuals. As the 
institution, if rightly constituted, must de- 
pend for its renovation, from time to time, 
on the pleasure of the Government, it will 
not be likely to feel a disposition to render 
itself, by its conduct, unworthy of public 
patronage. The Government, too, in the 
administration of its finances, has it in its 
power to reciprocate benefits to the bank, of 
not less importance than those which the 
bank affords to the Government, and which, 
besides, are never unattended with an im- 
mediate and adequate compensation. In- 
dependent of these more particular consid- 
erations, the natural weight and infiuence 
of a good government will always go far 
towards procuring a compliance with its de- 
sires; and, as the directors will usually be 
composed of some of the most discreet, re- 
spectable, and well informed citizens, it can 
hardly ever be difficult to make them sensi- 
ble of the force of the inducements which 
ought to stimulate their exertions. 

It will not follow, from what has been 
said, that the State may not be the holder 
of a part of the stock of a bank, and con- 
sequently a sharer in the profits of it. It 
will only follow that it ought not to desire 
any participation in the direction of it, and, 
therefore, ought not to own the whole or a 
principal part of the stock; for, if the mass of 
the property should belong to the public, and 
if the direction of it should be in private 
hands, this would be to commit the interests 
of the State to persons not interested, or not 
enough interested in their proper manage- 
ment. 

There is one thing, however, which the 
Government owes to itself and to the com- 
munity—at least, to all that part of it who 
are not stockholders—which is, to reserve 
to itself a right of ascertaining, as often as 
may be necessary, the state of the bank; ex- 
cluding, however, all pretension to control. 
This right forms an article in the primitive 
constitution of the Bank of North America; 
and its propriety stands upon the clearest 
reasons. If the paper of a bank is to be per- 
mitted to insinuate itself into all the reve- 
nues and receipts of a country; if it is even 
to be tolerated as the substitute for gold and 
silver in all the transactions of business; it 
becomes, in either view, a national concern of 
the first magnitude. As such, the ordinary 
Tules of prudence require that the Govern- 
ment should possess the means of ascertain- 
ing, whenever it thinks fit, that so delicate 
a trust is executed with fidelity and care. 
A right of this nature is not only desirable, 
as it respects the Government, but it ought 
to be equally so to all those concerned in the 
institution, as an additional title to public 
and private confidence, and as a thing which 
can only be formidable to practices that 
imply mismanagement. The presumption 
must always be, that the characters who 
would be intrusted with the exercise of this 
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right, on behalf of the Government, will not 
be deficient in the discretion which it may 
require; at least, the admitting of this pre- 
sumption cannot be deemed too great a re- 
turn of confidence for that very large por- 
tion of it which the Government is required 
to place in the bank. 

- Abandoning, therefore, ideas which, how- 
ever agreeable or desirable, are neither prac- 
ticable nor safe, the following plan, for the 
constitution of a National Bank, is respect- 
fully submitted to the consideration of the 
House. 

1. The capital stock of the bank shall not 
exceed ten millions of dollars, divided into 
twenty-five thousand shares, each share be- 
ing four hundred dollars; to raise which sum, 
subscriptions shall be opened on the first. 
Monday of April next, and shall continue 
open until the whole shall be subscribed. 
Bodies politic as well as individuals may 
subscribe. 

2. The amount of each share shall be pay- 
able, one-fourth in gold and silver coin, and 
three-fourths in that part of the public debt, 
which, according to the loan proposed by the 
act making provision for the debt of the 
United States, shall bear an accruing inter- 
est, at the time of payment, of six per 
centum per annum. 

3. The respective sums subscribed shall be 
payable in four equal parts, as well specie 
as debt, in succession, and at the distance 
of six calendar months from each other; the 
first payment to be made at the time of 
subscription. If there shall be a failure in 
any subsequent payment, the party failing 
shall lose the benefit of any dividend which 
may have accrued prior to the time for mak- 
ing such payment, and during the delay of 
the same. 

4. The subscribers to the bank, and their 
successors, shall be incorporated, and shall 
so continue until the final redemption of 
that part of its stock which shall consist of 
the public debt. 

5. The capacity of the corporation to hold 
real and personal estate, shall be limited to 
fifteen millions of dollars, including the 
amount of its capital, or original stock. 
The lands and tenements which it shall be 
permitted to hold, shall be only such as shall 
be requisite for the immediate accommoda- 
tion of the institution, and such as shall 
have been bona fide mortgaged to it by way 
of security, or conveyed to it in satisfaction 
of debts previously contracted, in the usual 
course of its dealings, or purchased at sales 
upon judgments which shall have been 
obtained for such debts. 

6. The totality of the debts of the com- 
pany, whether by bond, bill, note, or other 
contract, (credits for deposits excepted) 
shall never exceed the amount of its capital 
stock. In case of excess, the directors, under 
Whose administration it shall happen, shall 
be Hable for it in their private or separate 
capacities. Those who may have dissented 
may excuse themselves from this responsi- 
bility, by immediately giving notice of the 
fact, and their dissent, to the President of 
the United States, and to the stockholders, at 
a general meeting, to be called by the Presi- 
dent of the bank, at their request. 

7. The company may sell or demise its 
lands and tenements, or may sell the whole, 
or any part of the public debt, whereof its 
stock shall consist; but shall trade in 
nothing except bills of exchange, gold and 
silver bullion, or in the sale of goods pledged 
for money lent; nor shall take more than 
at the rate of six per centum per annum, 
upon its loans or discounts. 

8. No loan shall be made by the bank for 
the use, or on account, of the Government 
of the United States, or of either of them, 
to an amount exceeding fifty thousand dol- 
lars, or of any foreign prince or State, unless 
eee authorized by a law of the United 
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9. The stock of the bank shall be transfer- 
able, according to such rules as shall be in- 
stituted by the company in that behalf. 

10. The affairs of the bank shall be under 
the management of twenty-five directors, one 
of whom shall be the President; and there 
shall be, on the first Monday of January, in 
each year, a choice of directors, by a plural- 
ity of suffrages of the stockholders, to serve 
fora year. The directors, at their first meet- 
ing after each election, shall choose one of 
their number as President, 

11. The number of votes to which each 
stockholder shall be entitled, shall be ac- 
cording to the number of shares he shall 
hold, in the proportions following, that is 
to say: For one share, and not more than two 
shares, one vote; for every two shares above 
two, and not exceeding ten, one vote; for 
every four shares above ten, and not exceed- 
ing thirty, one vote; for every six shares 
above thirty, and not exceeding sixty, one 
vote; for every eight shares above sixty, and 
not exceeding one hundred, one yote; and 
for every ten shares above one hundred, one 
vote; but no person, co-partnership, or body 
politic, shall be entitled to a greater num- 
ber than thirty votes. And, after the first 
election, no share or shares shall confer a 
right of suffrage, which shall not have been 
holden three calendar months previous to 
the day of election, Stockholders actually 
resident within the United States, and none 
other, may vote in the elections by proxy. 

12. Not more than three-fourths of the 
directors in office, exclusive of the Presi- 
dent, shall be eligible for the next succeed- 
ing year. But the director who shall be 
President at the time of an election, may 
always be re-elected. 

13. None but a stockholder, being a citizen 
of the United States, shall be eligible as a 
director. 

14. Any number of stockholders, not less 
than sixty, who, together, shall be propri- 
etors of two hundred shares, or upwards, 
shall have power, at any time, to call a gen- 
eral meeting of the stockholders, for pur- 
poses relative to the institution; giving at 
least six weeks notice, in two public gazettes, 
of the place where the bank is kept, and spec- 
ifying, in such notice, the object of the 
meeting. 

15. In case of the death, resignation, ab- 
sence from the United States, or removal, of 
a director, by the stockholders, his place 
may be filled by a new choice for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

16. No director shall be entitled to any 
emolument, unless the same shall have been 
allowed by the stockholders at a general 
meeting. The stockholders shall make such 
compensation to the President, for his ex- 
traordinary attendance at the bank, as shall 
appear to them reasonable. 

17. Not less than seven directors shall con- 

stitute a board for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 
18. Every cashier or treasurer, before he 
enters on the duties of his office, shall be 
required to give bond, with two or more 
sureties, to the satisfaction of the directors, 
in a sum not less than twenty thousand dol- 
lars, with condition for his good behavior. 

19. Half-yearly dividends shall be made of 
so much of the profits of the bank, as shall 
appear to the directors advisable. And, once 
in every three years, the directors shall lay 
before the stockholders, at a general meet- 
ing, for their information, an exact and par- 
ticular statement of the debts which shall 
have remained unpaid, after the expiration 
of the original credit, for a period of treble 
the term of that credit, and of the surplus of 
profit, if any, after deducting losses and 
dividends, 


20. The bills and notes of the bank, origi- 
nally made payable, or which shall have be- 
come payable, on demand, in gold and silver 
coin, shall be receivable in all payments to 
the United States, 
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21, The officer at the head of the Treasury 
Department- of the United States shall be 
furnished, from time to time, as often as 
he may require, not exceeding once a week, 
with statements of the amount of the capital 
stock of the bank, and of the debts due to 
the same, of the moneys deposited therein, of 
the notes in circulation, and of the cash in 


as shall relate to the said statements; pro- 
vided that this shall not be construed to 
imply a right of ting the account of 
any private individual or individuals, with 
the bank. 

22. No similar institution shall be estab- 
lished by any future act of the United States, 
during the continuance of the one hereby 

posed to be established. 

23. It shall be lawful for the directors of 
the bank to establish offices wheresoever 
they shall think fit, within the United States, 
for the purposes of discount and deposite, 
only, and upon the same terms, and in the 
same manner, as shall be practiced at the 
bank, and to commit the management of the 
said offices, and the making of the said dis- 
counts, either to agents specially appointed 
by them, or to such persons as may be chosen 
by the stockholders residing at the place 
where any such office shall be, under such 
agreements, and subject to such regulations, 
as they shall deem proper, not being con- 
trary to law, or to the constitution of the 
bank. 

24. And lastly, the President of the United 
States shall be authorized to cause a sub- 
scription to be made to the stock of the said 
company, on behalf of the United States, to 
an amount not exceeding two millions of 
dollars, to be paid out of the moneys which 
shall be borrowed by virtue of either of the 
acts, the one, entitled “An act making pro- 
vision for the debt of the United States;“ 
and the other, “entitled “An Act making pro- 
vision for the reduction of the public debt;” 
borrowing of the bank an equal sum, to be 
applied to the purposes for which the said 
moneys shall have been procured, reimburse- 
able in ten years, by equal annual instal- 
ments; or at any time sooner, or in any 
greater proportions, that the Government 
may think fit. 

The reasons for the several provisions con- 
tained in the foregoing plan, have been so 
far anticipated, and will, for the most part, 
be so readily suggested by the nature of those 
provisions, that any comments which need 
further be made, will be both few and 
concise. 

The combination of a portion of the public 
debt, in the formation of the capital, is the 
principal thing of which an explanation is 
requisite. The chief object of this is to en- 
able the creation of a capital sufficiently 
large to be the basis of an extensive circula- 
tion, and an adequate security for it. As 
has been elsewhere remarked, the original 
plan of the Bank of North America con- 
templated a capital of ten millions of dollars, 
which is certainly not too broad a founda- 
tion for the extensive operations to which a 
national bank is destined. But to collect 
such a sum in this country, in gold and sil- 
ver, into one depository, may, without hesi- 
tation, be pronounced impracticable. Hence 
the necessity of an auxiliary, which the pub- 
lic debt at once presents. 

This part of the fund will be always ready 
to come in aid of the specie; it will more and 
more command a ready sale; and can, there- 
fore, expeditiously be turned into coin, if an 
exigency of the bank should at any time 
require it. This quality of prompt con- 
vertibility into coin, renders it an equiva- 
lent for that necessary agent of bank circu- 
lation, and distinguishes it from a fund in 
land, of which the sale would generally be 
far less compendious, and at great disad- 
vantage. The quarter-yearly receipts of 
interest will also be an actual addition to 
the specie fund, during the intervals between 
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them and the half-yearly dividends of prof- 
its. The objection to combining land with 
specie, resulting from their not being gener- 
ally in possession of the same persons, does 
not apply to the debt, which will always be 
found in considerable quantity among the 
moneyed and trading people. 

The debt composing part of the capital, 
besides its collateral effect in enabling the 
bank to extend its operations, and conse- 
quently to enlarge its profits, will produce 
a direct annual revenue of six per centum 
from the Government, which will enter into 
the half-yearly dividends received by the 
stockholders. 

When the present price of the public debt 
is considered, and the effect which its con- 
version into bank stock, incorporated with a 
specie fund, would, in all probability, have to 
accelerate its rise to the proper point, it will 
easily be discovered that the operation pre- 
sents, in its outset, a very considerable ad- 
vantage to those who may become subscrib- 
ers; and from the influence which that rise 
would have on the general mass of the debt, 
a proportional benefit to all the public credi- 
tors, and, in a sense which has been more 
than once adverted to, to the community at 
large. 

There is an important fact, which exempli- 
fies the fitness of the public debt for a bank 
fund, and which may serve to remove doubts 
in some minds on this point: it is this, that 
the Bank of England, in its first erection, 
rested wholly on that foundation. The sub- 
scribers to a loan to Government of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
were incorporated as a bank, of which the 
debt, created by the loan and the interest 
upon it, were the sole fund. The subsequent 
augmentations of its capital, which now 
amounts to between eleven and twelve mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, have been of the 
same nature. 

The confining of the right of the bank to 
contract debts to the amount of its capital, 
is an important precaution, which is not to 
be found in the constitution of the Bank of 
North America, and which, while the fund 
consists wholly of coin, would be a restric- 
tion attended with inconveniences, but 
would be free from any, if the composition of 
it should be such as is now proposed. The 
restriction exists in the establishment of the 
Bank of England, and, as a source of security, 
is worthy of imitation. The consequence of 
exceeding the limit, there, is that each stock- 
holder is liable for the excess, in proportion 
to his interest in the bank. When it is con- 
sidered that the directors owe their appoint- 
ments to the choice of the stockholders, a 
responsibility of this kind, on the part of the 
latter, does not appear unreasonable; but, on 
the other hand, it may be deemed a hardship 
upon those who may have dissented from the 
choice. And there are many among us, whom 
it might perhaps discourage from becoming 
concerned in the institution. These reasons 
have induced the placing of the responsibil- 
ity upon the directors by whom the limit 
prescribed should be transgressed. 

The interdiction of loans on account of 
the United States, or of any particular State, 
beyond the moderate sum specified, or of 
any foreign Power, will serve as a barrier to 
Executive encroachments, and to combina- 
tions inauspicious to the safety, or contrary 
to the policy of the Union. 

The limitation of the rate of interest is 
dictated by the consideration, that different 
rates prevail in different parts of the Union; 
and as the operations of the bank may extend 
through the whole, some rule seems to be 
necessary. There is room for a question, 
whether the limitation ought not rather to 
be to five than to six per cent., as proposed. 
It may, with safety, be taken for granted, 
that the former rate would yield an ample 
dividend, perhaps as much as the latter, by 
the extension which it would give to busi- 
ness. The natural effect of low interest is 
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to increase trade and industry; because un- 
dertakings of every kind can be prosecuted 
with greater advantage. This is a truth gen- 
erally admitted; but it is requisite to have 
analyzed the subject in all its relations, to 
be able to form a just conception of the ex- 
tent of that effect. Such an analysis cannot 
but satisfy an intelligent mind, that the dif- 
ference of one per cent. in the rate at which 
money may be had, is often capable of mak- 
ing an essential change for the better in the 
situation of any country or place. 

Every thing, therefore, which tends to 
lower the rate of interest, is peculiarly 
worthy of the cares of legislators. And 
though laws, which violently sink the legal 
rate of interest greatly below the market 
level, are not to be commended, because 
they are not calculated to answer their aim, 
yet, whatever has a tendency to effect a re- 
duction, without violence to the natural 
course of things, ought to be attended to 
and pursued, Banks are among the means 
most proper to accomplish this end; and 
the moderation of the rate at which their 
discounts are made, is a material ingredient 
towards it; with which their own interest, 
viewed on an enlarged and permanent scale, 
does not appear to clash. 

But, as the most obvious ideas are apt to 
have greater force than those which depend 
on complex and remote combinations, there 
would be danger that the persons whose 
funds must constitute the stock of the bank, 
would be diffident of the sufficiency of the 
profits to be expected, if the rate of loans 
and discounts were to be placed below the 
point to which they have been accustomed, 
and might, on this account, be indisposed to 
embarking in the plan. There is, it is true, 
one reflection, which, in regard to men, 
actively engaged in trade, ought to be a se- 
curity against this danger; it is this: That 
the accommodations which they might de- 
rive in the way of their business, at a low 
rate, would more than indemnify them for 
any difference in the dividend, supposing 
even that some diminution of it were to be 
the consequence. But, upon the whole, the 
hazard of contrary reasoning among the mass 
of moneyed men, is a powerful argument 
against the experiment. The institutions of 
the kind already existing, add to the diffi- 
culty of making it. Mature refiection and 
a large capital, may, of themselves, lead to 
the desired end. 

The last thing which requires any explana- 
tory remark, is, the authority proposed to be 
given to the President, to subscribe the 
amount of two millions of dollars on account 
of the public. The main design of this is, 
to enlarge the specie fund of the bank, and 
to enable it to give a more early extension 
to its operations. Though it is proposed to 
borrow with one hand what is lent with the 
other, yet the disbursement of what is bor- 
rowed, will be progressive, and bank notes 
may be thrown into circulation, instead of 
the gold and silver. Besides, there is to be 
an annual reimbursement of a part of the 
sum borrowed, which will finally operate as 
an actual investment of so much specie. 
In addition to the inducements to this meas- 
ure, which results from the general interest 
of the Government to enlarge the sphere of 
the utility of the bank, there is this more 
particular consideration, to wit: That, as far 
as the dividend on the stock shall exceed the 
interest paid on the loan, there is a posi- 
tive profit. 

The Secretary begs leave to conclude with 
this general observation: That, if the Bank 
of North America shall come forward with 
any propositions which have for their ob- 
jects, the engrafting upon that institution, 
the characteristics which shall appear to the 
Legislature necessary to the due extent and 
safety of a National Bank, there are, in his 
judgment, weighty inducements to giving 
every reasonable facility to the measure. 
Not only the pretensions of that institution, 
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from its original relation to the Government 
of the United States, and from the services 
it has rendered, are such as to claim a dis- 
position favorable to it, if those who are 
interested in it are willing, on their part, 
to place it on a footing satisfactory to the 
Government, and equal to the purposes of 
a bank of the United States, but its co-op- 
eration would materially accelerate the ac- 
complishment of the great object, and the 
collision, which might otherwise arise, might, 
in a variety of ways, prove equally disagree- 
able and injurious. The incorporation or 
union here contemplated, may be effected 
in different modes, under the auspices of 
an act of the United States, if it shall be 
desired by the Bank of North America, upon 
terms which shall appear expedient to the 
Government, 
All which is humbly submitted. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator be kind enough to yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my col- 
league from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on the Senator’s speech, which 
I have had the great honor of reading in 
its entirety. 

First, the address is typically thought- 
ful of my own committee chairman, of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Secondly, it will be of invaluable help 
to the State of New York, to the City of 
New York, and to the people of New 
York, as well as to the people of the Na- 
tion, who are deeply interested in having 
Hamilton Grange, which was Alexander 
Hamilton’s last home, established as a 
national monument. 

My colleague, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc], and I have joined 
in sponsorship of the joint resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 29. I have been 
working on it very hard. It has been re- 
ported to the Senate and is Calendar 
No. 1196. 

The very learned and indeed moving 
analysis of Hamilton’s meaning to our 
Nation by the Senator from Virginia is 
not only a great document in itself, his- 
torically and patriotically, but also, I be- 
lieve—and for this I express gratitude 
to the Senator—it will help us materially 
in bringing Hamilton Grange into being 
as a national monument. 

As I say, the joint resolution is on the 
calendar as Calendar No. 1196. I hope 
it will be favorably acted on in this body, 
as well as in the other body. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the high compliments 
my friend has paid to me. 

Alexander Hamilton was one of our 
truly great men. No adequate memorial 
to his memory has ever been erected. I 
hope very much Senate Joint Resolution 
29, introduced by the two distinguished 
Senators from New York, will soon be 
passed by the Senate and by the House, 
and enacted into law. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia for his 
learned and historical statement. I wish 
to impress upon all Senators the desir- 
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ability of reading the speech, if they were 
unable to hear it. 

We have worked hard in respect to the 
joint resolution, and I think nothing 
could help more in the effort to have 
the joint resolution enacted than the very 
persuasive remarks of our colleague from 
Virginia. The Senator lends weight to 
the resolution by making his brilliant 
remarks today. 

Mr. President, Nicholas Murray Butler 
once selected five great Americans who 
stand out above all others in the long 
and arduous process of building the 
American Nation. They were Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Marshall, Webster and 
Lincoln. Others have served the people 
of the United States and served them 
well; but to these five must be accorded 
the foremost place. It is to them, he 
felt, more than to any others, that we 
Owe our Republic as we know it. 

Alexander Hamilton was in some re- 
spects perhaps the most remarkable of 
these five nation builders. Talleyrand 
placed him on a par with the greatest 
European statesmen of his time, includ- 
ing Pitt and Fox. Chief Judge Ambrose 
Spencer, of the State of New York, had 
this to say of him: 

Alexander Hamilton was the greatest man 
this country ever produced. I knew him 
well. I was In situations often to observe 
and study him. In power of reasoning Ham- 
ilton was the equal of Webster; and more 
than this can be said of no man. In creative 
power Hamilton was infinitely Webster’s su- 
perior. It was he, more than any other man, 
who thought out the Constitution of the 
United States and the details of the Govern- 
ment of the Union; and, out of the chaos 
that existed after the Revolution, raised a 
fabric every part of which is instinct with 
his thought. He, more than any other man, 
did the thinking of the time. 


Thomas Jefferson, Hamilton’s arch- 
rival, said of him: “He is really a colos- 
sus. Without numbers, he is a host 
within himself.” 

Mr. President, in a brief space, one 
cannot adequately describe all of Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s contributions to our Na- 
tion. His genius was amazingly preco- 
cious. The political pamphlets of his 
boyhood and the military reports of his 
youth would do credit to a man of ex- 
perienced age. His contributions to the 
Federalist, that series of outstanding 
commentaries on the Constitution, were 
made at the age of 31. His first report 
on the public credit and his report on 
manufacturers, two of the great state 
papers in the English language, were 
the work of a young man of only 33 or 
34. Before his death, at the age of 47, 
Hamilton had lived the life of genera- 
tions of ordinary men. 

As Secretary of the Treasury in Wash- 
ington’s administration, Hamilton had 
three ends in view. He wished to de- 
velop a financial policy that would bind 
the Union inseparably; an industrial 
policy that would make it rich and, as 
far as possible, self-sufficient; and a 
foreign policy that would strengthen its 
political and economic independence. 
He accomplished all three and made 
them a part of our Nation’s heritage. 
This is the measure of his statesman- 
ship. He built not for the day but for 
the young Nation’s future. The con- 
cepts of fiscal stability and fiscal respon- 
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sibility which he established and encour- 
aged are keystones in the arch of free 
enterprise and economic prosperity in 
the United States. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that 
Hamilton has never been given his his- 
toric due. Lord Bryce in his work, “The 
American Commonwealth,” wrote: 

One cannot note the disappearance of this 
brilliant figure, the most interesting in the 
earlier history of the Republic, without the 
remark that his countrymen seem to have 
never, either in his lifetime or afterward, 
duly recognized his splendid gifts; equally 
apt for war and civil government, he stood 
in the forefront of a generation never sur- 
passed in history. 


The Grange, the former dwelling of 
Alexander Hamilton and the only house 
he ever owned, is one of the few remain- 
ing houses of the Federal period in New 
York City. It has been designated as 
eligible for registered nationa! historic 
landmark status by the Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Historic Sites, Build- 
ings and Monuments, of the Department 
of the Interior. To make at least a 
partial payment on our debt of gratitude 
to the youngest of the Founding Fathers, 
I urge the adoption of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 29, to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Grange as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr, President, the Grange was built by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1802. It is the 
only house Hamilton ever owned. It 
was to the Grange that Hamilton retired 
after outstanding service to his country, 
and then commuted to his law office on 
Wall Street. The Grange was the home 
from which Hamilton set out on that 
fatal morning in 1804 for his duel with 
Aaron Burr. It is a simple and dignified 
design, representative of late 18th and 
early 19th century Federal architectural 
style. 

Mr. President, the Grange and its site 
are now owned by the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society, which 
has attempted for a number of years to 
raise the funds necessary for restoration 
and preservation of the building. The 
Grange today is squeezed between a 
church and an apartment building on 
144th Street. It does not provide ade- 
quate space for proper preservation of 
the building or for recognition of its 
charm. The Department of the Interior 
has indicated its willingness to relocate 
the building in a more suitable area on 
the campus of the College of the City of 
New York, which has been offered for 
the purpose. 

Both Columbia University and Hamil- 
ton College in Clinton, N.Y., have 
expressed their readiness to provide a 
site for the Grange, should the city be 
unable to do so. Hamilton College, per- 
haps, has a special claim, because Alex- 
ander Hamilton served as a member of 
the board of trustees when that insti- 
tution was known as the Hamilton-Onei- 
da Academy. Hamilton College, in fact, 
was named for him, and has a great 
interest in any relics and mementos of 
his life achievements. 

But the most suitable and convenient 
site is probably on the grounds of the 
City College of the City of New York, 
which has requested its selection as the 
site. 
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Mr. President, Virginia is rightly proud 
of the contribution of her sons to the 
American Revolution and to the found- 
ing of our Government. New York is 
also proud of the great and lasting work 
of its son, Alexander Hamilton. He was 
a great man in an era of great men. In 
memory of Alexander Hamilton and of 
the era of struggle and achievement in 
which he lived, I urge the Senate to give 
favorable consideration to Senate Joint 
Resolution 29 when it comes before this 
body for a vote. 

Certainly it is very helpful, in the ef- 
fort we are making, to have this assist- 
ance from the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, who represents also a 
State which has strong ties with Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate very much the statement of 
the junior Senator from New York. In 
my opinion the immortal George Wash- 
ington was the greatest man our coun- 
try has ever produced, and Alexander 
Hamilton had the most brilliant mind of 
anyone who served under George Wash- 
ington during the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have not heard all of 
the Senator’s speech on Alexander 
Hamilton. I happen to be the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
which has been handling this particular 
bit of proposed national memorial leg- 
islation. I am happy to report to the 
Senator from Virginia, if he has not al- 
ready been so informed, that the bill was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. It will 
be on the calendar, I believe, tomorrow 
morning. I hope it will be scheduled for 
action by the Senate at a very early date. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

The Senator from Virginia is pleased 
to get that report. He had heard that 
the committee had favorably acted on 
the bill, but he did not know that it was 
to Te taken up tomorrow. 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam not sure that it will 
come up tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It will be on the 
calendar tomorrow, as I understand. 

Mr. BIBLE. It will be on the calendar 
tomorrow, with the hope that it will be 
called up at the next regular call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is very pleas- 
ing that we should honor the truly great 
founders of our Nation, of whom Hamil- 
ton was one. This is a very modest way 
to do it. We would merely take his 
home—and he had only one home—and 
move it to a suitable location to be 
donated by the city of New York, and 
then reconstruct it and set it up for per- 
petual care. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF HOW NO-WIN 
FOREIGN POLICIES AFFECT CEN- 
SORSHIP OF MILITARY ANTI- 
COMMUNIST STATEMENTS 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, un- 


der the Constitution of the United 
States, ultimate sovereignty rests in the 
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therefore, who haye the right to deter- 
mine what their national policies shall 
be at any given time. This right of the 
people to determine national policies in- 
cludes the right of the people to deter- 
mine foreign policies, castigations of the 
wisdom of that right notwithstanding. 
The principal means by which the peo- 
ple can exercise this right is through 
change of personnel by elections and by 
forceful expression of their desires by 
the innumerable means available to 
them. 

The American people can be deprived 
of their right to determine national pol- 
icy, however, if the fact of the existence 
of alternative courses of action is with- 
held from them. If by some device or 
devices, all or all but one of the alterna- 
tive courses our policy can pursue are 
withheld from the public awareness, the 
people have no choice and lose their 
right to participate in the formulation of 
the policies. 

Mr. President, the offensive which the 
international Communist movement has 
waged and is waging against freemen 
cannot be fitted into the framework of 
traditional conflicts of interest between 
nation-states which existed in pre-Com- 
munist times. The Communist offensive 
is total, waged through a combination of 
means—political, diplomatic, military, 
economic, psychological, as well as many 
others. Our foreign policy—which is 
nothing more than our plan for meeting 
this offensive—must necessarily include 
elements of all these aspects. No longer 
can our foreign policy be based solely on 
diplomatic considerations. 

Among the personnel of those depart- 
ments of the National Government who 
bear major responsibilities for dealing 
with the Communist movement and the 
cold war, there exists a fundamental dif- 
ference of view and approach. While 
it is difficult to generalize in this area, 
it can safely be said that the predomi- 
nant view of the nature of the Commu- 
nist movement among professionals in 
the military services differs basically 
with the predominant view of those in 
the State Department. It is theoreti- 
cally upon the advice of both, and 
others, that our foreign policy is formu- 
lated. 

There is a natural resentment on the 
part of State Department personnel at 
having to surrender portions of their 
traditionally exclusive domain in advis- 
ing on foreign policy, despite their be- 
grudging recognition that diplomatic 
considerations are no longer the only 
elements which affect foreign policy. 
This resentment undoubtedly heightens 
the tenacity with which the State De- 
partment personnel fend off and resist 
the contributions to our foreign policy 
by anyone not a member of the State 
Department fraternity, particularly 
where such contributions are proffered 
by those whose attitude and understand- 
ing of the nature of the Communist 
movement do not coincide with that pre- 
dominating in the State Department. 

This, Mr. President, brings us to the 
real importance of the censorship by the 
State Department of statements and 
speeches of personnel in other executive 
departments, especially Defense. 
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Since policies are merely plans by 
which to operate toward a solution of a 
problem, any given policy is necessarily 
colored, if not altogether controlled, by 
the definition of the problem, itself, 
adopted by the policy formulators. 

The speeches of military personnel 
which have been censored reveal clearly 
that there was rarely, if ever, any inten- 
tion by Defense Department speakers to 
controvert established foreign policies. 
The speeches do, however, in many in- 
stances, clearly reflect the nature of the 
problem, itself, as the speaker views it. 
It is at this point that the deletions and 
alterations appear; and since the dele- 
tions and alterations reveal the opposing 
views as to the nature of the problem, 
they also reveal the policies based on a 
particular view of the problem, which is, 
in most cases, that view which predomi- 
nates in the State Department. 

By censoring, and thereby removing, 
from the statements of Defense person- 
nel descriptions of the problem, the in- 
ternational Communist movement, 
which do not coincide with that which 
predominates in the State Department, 
they conceal from the people the fact 
that there are alternative, and in many 
respects, completely contradictory views 
as to the nature of the problem which 
foreign policy is designed to solve. This 
contributes to the maintenance of the 
State Department’s monopoly in advis- 
ing on foreign policy in two ways: 

First, it avoids a public demand for a 
reexamination of existing policies which 
might result from the public being 
alerted to a different picture of the prob- 
lem than that on which existing policies 
are based. This public demand, if ac- 
ceded to, might well result in a change in 
policy to one which relies less exclusively 
on the predominant State Department 
view. 

Second, it deprives the public of clear 
and understandable explanations of the 
problem, itself, in the absence of which 
the State Department can continue to 
shield the subject behind fabricated 
complexities; by which can be fostered 
in the public a degree of apathy that as- 
sures the continuation of the State De- 
partment’s monopoly on the shaping of 
foreign policy. 

These reasons also explain why the 
State Department has so desperately 
attempted to confuse and complicate any 
understanding by the Congress of the 
alterations and deletions being investi- 
gated by the Senate’s Special Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. When all the gar- 
bage of excuses and evasions which has 
been advanced is brushed aside, the cen- 
sorship actions clearly reveal two 
things: 

First. That the predominant view of 
officers in the military services as to the 
nature of the threat of communism, dif- 
fers materially from the State Depart- 
ment view on which most policy is 
based; 

Second. Reflections of basic foreign 
policies, themselves, as well as the esti- 
mates of the problem on which the poli- 
cies are based. 

The State Department obviously sees 
much more danger to their monopolistic 
efforts from public understanding of the 
deletions and alterations than would 
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have been the danger had the original 
statements been made as proposed. Now 
they are faced not only with a revelation 
that there is more than one estimate of 
the problem, but also revelation of the 
policies themselves and revelation, and 
thereby a comparison, of the conflicting 
estimates of the nature of the Commu- 
nist movement. 

The witnesses, both from the Defense 
Department and the State Department, 
who have been in a position to know, 
have admitted that the deletions and 
changes reflect policy. Among those 
who, in their testimony, stated that the 
changes and deletions do reflect policy 
are the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs, the former Chief of 
the Army Section in the Directorate of 
Security Review, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs, and the Un- 
der Secretary of State, Mr. George Ball. 
After a series of questions and answers 
on this specific point, I asked Mr. Ball, 
in summary—and I quote from page 
1255 of the transcript of the hearings: 

Senator THURMOND. Mr. Secretary, I just 
want to say it is gratifying for you to con- 
firm what I have been convinced of since 
I first studied the speech deletions and 
changes. 

That is, that the speech deletions and 
changes are the result of a knowledgeable 
application of our foreign policy to the 
speeches to insure conformity with our for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. Batu. That is right. 


Despite this candid admission, how- 
ever, Mr. Ball evaded any discussion of 
the fundamental aspects of policy which 
lay at the root of specific deletions and 
alterations. Instead, he attempted to 
confuse the matter by confining his dis- 
cussion to phases of the implementation 
of policies, on which he sought, always 
in generalities, to explain away all the 
deletions and alterations while studiously 
avoiding any application of a specific 
excuse to a specific deletion or alteration. 

One of the phases of implementation 
of policy which Mr. Ball, as had other 
witnesses, tendered as a “factor” which 
influenced the changes and deletions in 
speeches is the attitude that extreme 
reticence of speech is a necessity during 
periods of negotiations with other pow- 
ers. This obviously is an avoidance of 
the root cause of the deletion, which 
is the specific policy which describes the 
goals sought through particular negotia- 
tions, and the specific definition of the 
Communist movement which would sup- 
port and dictate reticence of speech— 
and to be consistent, actions—during the 
periods of such negotiations. 

Another aspect of policy implementa- 
tion raised, rather belatedly, as an ex- 
cuse for the general censorship activity 
is the specter of having the words of 
military men twisted out of context and 
used by the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine. Again, the practice of suppress- 
ing words which might be twisted and 
used by the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine is but an implementation of a spe- 
cific defensive, rather than offensive, pol- 
icy in the propaganda field of the cold 
war, which policy in turn is based on 
some particular specification included in 
our official estimate of the nature of the 
Communist movement. i 
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Mr. President, such evasions must not 
be allowed to succeed. The American 
people have the right to require that 
American foreign policy reflect their own 
judgment. They must not be deprived 
of information which is essential to 
forming such a judgment, for this, from 
a practical viewpoint, deprives them of 
the right, itself. The American people 
must be told what our basic policies are, 
and they must also be told what defini- 
tion of the Communist menace is the 
basis for those policies. Nothing else 
can explain why the deletions and alter- 
ations in speeches were made. The ex- 
cuses of “sensitive negotiations” and 
fear of propaganda use are nothing more 
than contrived evasions, as I shall illus- 
trate. 

In the latter part of 1955, the National 
Security Council planners concluded 
that a new phase of the cold war had 
commenced. A new approach was 
thought desirable. The outcome was a 
policy paper—NSC-5501. The new ap- 
proach, devised to suit the new phase of 
the cold war, consisted of a conclusion 
that we should rely primarily on the 
“weapons” of aid and information. It 
was thought that in this new phase, time 
was on our side, so we could afford to 
rely on foreign aid and information 
which were considered to be gradual or 
“evolutionary” means to combat the 
Communist menace. 

This was the beginning of the policy 
which determined that we should seek 
to terminate the cold war by awaiting 
the evolution of the Soviet system and 
other Communist systems rather than by 
attempting to win the cold war by more 
direct pressures and approaches. 

In April of 1960, a military speaker 
proposed to state with reference to the 
cold war, as follows: 

Either we can remain the champion in 
this vicious race by exerting our full strength 
and rise to great heights for the benefit of 
all mankind, or we can skulk and sulk like 
fearful and frustrated people and go down 
in the ignominy of defeat. 


To this, the State Department censor 
commented with a note in the margin of 
the speech, as follows: 

This section might well be tempered since 
it largely rules out any chance of an evolu- 
tion of the Soviet system. 

It is a little too militant on the eve of 
the summit. Eliminate either-or concept 
to allow possibility of evolution of Soviet 


It may well be that the forthcoming 
negotiations then scheduled between the 
heads of the Governments of the United 
States, France, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union in Paris was an influenc- 
ing factor in the proposed change. It 
is rather difficult to find too much mili- 
tancy in this statement. In any event, 
there can be no doubt that the funda- 
mental or basic policy which caused the 
change was the policy of evolution, 
which had its genesis in NSC-5501. 

Is this policy still in effect? Again, 
the speech deletions and alterations are 
the key. 

The either-or concept was contained 
in a speech submitted for review in April 
1961 and again in May 1961. In the 
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latter reference it was stated in these 
words: 


In fact, the big question of our day is just 
simply this: Will the future world, that is, 
the emerging world order, be in our image, 
the image of the Western World, or will it 
be in the image of world communism? 


In both instances, the either-or con- 
cept was deleted. We know from this 
that at least as late as May 1961, the 
evolutionary policy which was inaugu- 
rated under NSC-5501 was still appli- 
cable. 

The American people cannot exercise 
their right to participate in the formu- 
lation of policy if they do not know that 
there is any alternative to awaiting the 
evolution of the Soviet society. They 
can form no judgment at all if they are 
kept in the darkness as to the existence 
of the evolutionary policy. 

The deletions and changes in the 
speeches of military personnel do re- 
flect policy—specific policy. The Ameri- 
can people have the right to know what 
policy caused each deletion and change. 
With this information, they can decide 
for themselves whether we have no-win 
policies, and whether they should be 
changed. One way or the other, they 
will know the policies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of these remarks my 
weekly newsletters dated March 5 and 
March 12, 1962, which supplement the 
remarks I have made here today. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat “No Win” MEANS 

We have a no-win foreign policy. 

The phrase may be new, but the policy is 
not. When the Communists took over in 
China, we had a no-win policy; only then it 
was called a policy of letting the dust settle. 
At various times since, it has been given 
many names: containment, accommodation, 
and somewhere I even heard it called the 
policy of the ostrich. 

All of these titles are more or less descrip- 
tive, but “no win” is the most descriptive. 
China, Korea, Hungary, Tibet, the Congo, 
Laos, Vietnam, Cuba, the Berlin wall—they 
all spell no win. 

We have a no-win policy; this does not 
mean that it is our policy to lose. It means 
that we dare not try to win, for fear we may 
lose. 

Two basic ingredients of such a policy are 
fear and naivete, 

Fear tends to obscure the perspective. 
Nothing could obscure the horribly destruc- 
tive power of a nuclear war; for the facts of 
such destructive potential are too awesome 
to be exaggerated even by the most advanced 
form of fear—panic, itself. Fear, however, 
can and does cause an exaggeration of the 
likelihood that a nuclear war will occur. 
Our policymakers—who admittedly bear an 
awesome responsibility—allowed the grue- 
some potentialities of the weapons, them- 
selves, to magnify out of proportion the 
danger that such weapons will be resorted 
to by the Communists. 

No sane man wants a nuclear war. The 
Communists want to dominate the world, but 
a world filled with people to perform slave 
labor, not a world of nuclear-burned ashes. 
They will threaten nuclear war, and often 
do, in the hope that we are paralyzed with 
fear while they expand their empire by the 
nonnuclear means of subversion, infiltra- 
tion, espionage, propaganda and any other 
foul means short of nuclear war itself. 
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Naivete is nothing more than wishful 
thinking and ignoring facts. No one wants 
to admit, even to himself, that his plans 
are based on fear and are without hope of 
success. Our policymakers have, therefore, 
pieced together a rationalization that we 
will not lose even with a “no-win” or “do- 
nothing” policy. 

This rationalization is arrived at by the 
theory of “evolution.” Simply stated, it is 
the belief that, given time, the Communists 
will evolve, or gradually change into a 
more civilized and nonaggressive society 
with whom we can peacefully coexist. We 
don’t necessarily have to lose, because “the 
leopard may change his spots.” 

We have been sitting on our hands wait- 
ing for the Communists to evolve since 
shortly after World War II. In that time, 
they have become a nuclear power, and ex- 
ploded a 58-megaton bomb; they have leap- 
frogged our missile program and developed 
rocket engines with greater thrust and 
missiles with advanced guidance systems; 
they have brought under their domination 
about 15 countries and 900 million people. 
Their industrial capacity has evolved, but 
not their morals; their weapons have evolved, 
but their intentions and efforts are still to 
dominate and enslave the people of the 
world. 2 

There is obviously no shortcut to victory 
for freemen. While we must carefully 
reckon with the possibilities of a nuclear 
war, we must also stop ignoring the prob- 
abilities of piecemeal slaughter and enslave- 
ment of the remaining free world, if we con- 
tinue to passively await the evolution of 
Communists into civilized neighbors who 
operate by some moral code. There is some 
small possibility the Communists will evolve; 
but there is great probability that unless we 
abandon the no-win policy, only the Com- 
munists and their slaves will witness it. 

We must have a win policy. The first step 
is to set a goal of victory over communism 
in the cold war. Concrete long-range and 
short-range objectives should be established 
for every arena of the cold war. Strategy 
and tactics should be employed which will 
utilize our every resource for the accomplish- 
ment of those goals. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND, 


First STEP OF A WIN POLICY 


Any effective policy for dealing with com- 
munism must be based on an estimate of 
the nature of the Communist movement. 
The very first step toward a “win” policy, 
therefore, is to reorient our estimate of 
the Communist movement toward realism. 

The Communist movement is interna- 
tional. This means that the cold war—or, 
in Communist language, the class strug- 
gle—is not a conflict between nations, nor a 
conflict between two groups of nations. It 
is, rather, a fight by all Communists, what- 
ever their pre-Communist nationality or 
ethnic origin, to dominate all other people. 

In practice, this means we cannot judge 
the affinity of any government for commu- 
nism solely by its apparent relations with 
the Government of Soviet Russia or Red 
China. The true test is the government's 
measure of cooperation with the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

Tito's government in Yugoslavia exhibits 
an apparent coolness and formality to So- 
viet Russia. Nevertheless, Tito wholeheart- 
edly supports the international Communist 
movement. Evidence: Tito’s treaties with 
and financial credits to Castro to help ex- 
port Castro’s Communist “revolution” to 
Latin America; Tito’s own foreign “aid” pro- 
gram, designed to advance communism; 
Tito’s support of Ulbricht’s “concrete wall” 
policy of captivity for East Germans; Tito’s 
silence at Soviet nuclear testing, which was 
done in the interest of international com- 
munism, not Russia. 
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The realistic test also explains Tito's U.N. 
voting record, naivelr used by some as evi- 
dence of Tito’s independence. Tito can vote 
differently from Soviet Russia on issues in- 
volving only national interests, but where 
international communism is involved, he is 
glued to the line. 

One result of a realistic estimate—no more 
US. aid to Tito. 

Aid to Poland would also cease. The non- 
Communist people of Poland are friendly to 
Americans, as American travelers can testi- 
fy. For that matter, so are non-Commu- 
nist Russians. But their governments are 
Communist, and under a realistic test could 
not be classified as friendly to us as the 
Polish Government is now so classified. Our 
surplus food aid to Poland’s Communist gov- 
ernment nullifies the strain on that govern- 
ment and on international communism de- 
liberately created in many cases by 
non-Communist Poles at great personal 
sacrifice. 

A realistic estimate would also reveal the 
futility of most negotiations with Commu- 
nist governments. Treaties with Commu- 
nist governments do not bind the interna- 
tional Communist movement, which is a 
separate entity altogether. 

Only power—and it can be economic, mili- 
tary, or political power—can alter the course 
or turn the tide of the ruthless superna- 
tional movement of world communism. 

The first step to a win policy is a realistic 
estimate of the nature of the enemy. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 1991) relating to man- 
power requirements, resources, develop- 
ment, and utilization, and for other pur- 
poses, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1991) 
relating to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, development, and utilization, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment, insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962’.” 

“TITLE I—MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND UTILIZATION 


“Statement of findings and purpose 


“Sec. 101. The Congress finds that there is 
critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, 
technical, and apprenticeable categories; 
that even in periods of high unemployment, 
many employment opportunities remain un- 
filled because of the shortages of qualified 
personnel; and that it is in the national in- 
terest that current and prospective man- 
power shortages be identified and that per- 
sons who can be qualified for these positions 
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through education and training be sought 
out and trained, in order that the Nation 
may meet the staffing requirements of the 
struggle for freedom. The Congress further 
finds that the skills of many persons have 
been rendered obsolete by dislocations in 
the economy arising from automation or 
other technological developments, foreign 
competition, relocation of Industry, shifts in 
market demands, and other changes in the 
structure of the economy; that Government 
leadership is necessary to insure that the 
benefits of automation do not become bur- 
dens of widespread unemployment; that the 
problem of assuring sufficient employment 
opportunities will be compounded by the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force in the next decade, particularly by the 
entrance of young people into the labor 
force, that improved planning and expanded 
efforts will be required to assure that men, 
women, and young people will be trained 
and available to meet shifting employment 
needs; that many persons now unemployed 
or underemployed, in order to become quali- 
fied for reemployment or full employment 
must be assisted in providing themselves 
with skills which are or will be in demand 
in the labor market; that the skills of many 
persons now employed are inadequate to en- 
able them to make their maximum contribu- 
tion to the Nation's economy; and that it 
is in the national interest that the oppor- 
tunity to acquire new skills be afforded to 
these people in order to alleviate the hard- 
ships of unemployment, reduce the costs of 
unemployment compensation and public 
assistance, and to increase the Nation's pro- 
ductivity and its capacity to meet the re- 
quirements of the space age. It is therefore 
the purpose of this Act to require the Federal 
Government to appraise the manpower re- 
quirements and resources of the Nation, and 
to develop and apply the information and 
methods needed to deal with the problems 
of unemployment resulting from automation 
and technological changes and other types 
of persistent unemployment. 


“Evaluation, information, and research 


“Sec. 102. To assist the Nation in accom- 
plishing the objectives of technological prog- 
ress while avoiding or minimizing individual 
hardship and widespread unemployment, the 
Secretary of Labor shall— 

“(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by automation, tech- 
nological progress, and other changes in the 
structure of production and demand on the 
use of the Nation’s human resources; estab- 
lish techniques and methods for detecting 
in advance the potential impact of such de- 
velopments; develop solutions to these prob- 
lems, and publish findings pertaining 
thereto; 

“(2) establish a program of factual studies 
of practices of employers and unions which 
tend to impede the mobility of workers or 
which facilitate mobility, including but not 
limited to early retirement and vesting pro- 
visions and practices under private compen- 
sation plans; the extension of health, welfare, 
and insurance benefits to laid-off work- 
ers; the operation of severance pay plans; 
and the use of extended leave plans for 
education and training purposes. A 
on these studies shall be included as a part 
of the Secretary's report required under sec- 
tion 104, 

8) appraise the adequacy of the Nation's 
manpower development efforts to meet fore- 
seeable manpower needs and recommend 
needed adjustments, including methods for 
promoting the most effective occupational 
utilization of and providing useful work ex- 
perience and training opportunities for un- 
trained and inexperienced youth; 

“(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage 
in programs of information and communi- 
cation concerning manpower requirements, 
development, and utilization, including 
prevention and amelioration of undesirable 
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manpower effects from automation and 
other technological developments and im- 
provement of the mobility of workers; and 

“(5) arrange for the conduct of such re- 
search and investigations as give promise 
of furthering the objectives of this Act. 


“Skill and training requirements 


“Sec. 103. The Secretary of Labor shall de- 
velop, compile, and make available, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, informa- 
tion regarding skill requirements, occupa- 
tional outlook, job opportunities, labor sup- 
ply in various skills, and employment trends 
on a National, State, area, or other appropri- 
ate basis which shall be used in the educa- 
tional, training, counseling, and placement 
activities performed under this Act. 


“Manpower report 

“Sec. 104. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as he deems appropriate per- 
taining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, use, and training; and the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Congress within 
sixty days after the beginning of each reg- 
ular session (commencing with the year 
1963) a report pertaining to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, utilization, and train- 
ing. 
“TITLE II—TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 


“Part A—Duties of the Secretary of Labor 
“General Responsibility 


“Sec. 201. In carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall 
determine the skill requirements of the 
economy, develop policies for the adequate 
occupational development and maximum 
utilization of the skills of the Nation’s work- 
ers, promote and encourage the development 
of broad and diversified training programs, 
including on-the-job training, designed to 
qualify for employment the many persons 
who cannot reasonably be expected to secure 
full-time employment without such training, 
and to equip the Nation's workers with the 
new and improved skills that are or will be 
required. 

“Selection of Trainees 

“Src. 202. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide a program for testing, counseling, and 
selecting for occupational training under 
this Act those unemployed or underemployed 
persons who cannot reasonably be expected 
to secure appropriate full-time employment 
without training. Whenever appropriate the 
Secretary shall provide a special program for 
the testing, counseling, and selection of 
youths, sixteen years of age or older, for oc- 
cupational training and further schooling. 
Workers in farm families with lees than $1,200 
annual net family income shall be considered 
unemployed for the purpose of this Act. 

“(b) Although priority in referral for 
training shall be extended to unemployed 
persons, the Secretary of Labor shall, to the 
maximum extent possible, also refer other 
persons qualified for training programs 
which will enable them to acquire needed 
skills. Priority in referral for training shall 
also be extended to persons to be trained for 
skills needed within, first, the labor market 
area in which they reside and, second, within 
the State of their residence. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall deter- 
mine the occupational training needs of re- 
ferred persons, provide for their orderly selec- 
tion and referral for training under this Act, 
and provide counseling and placement serv- 
ices to persons who have completed their 
training, as well as follow-up studies to de- 
termine whether the programs provided meet 
the occupational training needs of the per- 
sons referred, 

“(d) Before selecting a person for training, 
the Secretary shall determine that there is a 
reasonable expectation of employment in the 
occupation for which the person is to be 
trained. If such employment is not avail- 
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able in the area in which the person resides, 
the Secretary shall obtain reasonable assur- 
ance of such person's willingness to accept 
employment outside his area of residence. 

“(e) The Secretary shall not refer persons 
for training in an occupation which requires 
less than two weeks „ unless there 
are immediate employment opportunities in 
such occupation. 

“(f) The duration of any training program 
to which a person is referred shall be reason- 
able and consistent with the occupation for 
which the person is being trained. 

“(g) Upon certification by the responsible 
training agency that a person who has been 
referred for training does not have a satis- 
factory attendance record or is not making 
satisfactory progress in such training absent 
good cause, the Secretary shall forthwith 
terminate his training and subsistence al- 
lowances, and his transportation allowances 
except such as may be necessary to enable 
him to return to his regular place of resi- 
dence after termination of training, and 
withdraw his referral. Such person shall not 
be eligible for such allowances for one year 
thereafter. 

“Training Allowances 

“Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States under which the 
Secretary of Labor shall make payments to 
such States either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for the purpose of enabling 
such States, as agents for the United States, 
to make payment of weekly training allow- 
ances to unemployed persons selected for 
training pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 and undergoing such training in a 
program operated pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act. Such payments shall be made 
for a period not exceeding fifty-two weeks, 
and the amount of any such payment in 
any week for persons undergoing training, 
including uncompensated employer-provided 
training, shall not exceed the amount of the 
average weekly unemployment compensation 
payment (including allowances for depend- 
ents) for a week of total unemployment in 
the State making such payments during the 
most recent quarter for which such data 
are available: Provided however, That in any 
week an individual who, but for his train- 
ing, would be entitled to unemployment 
compensation in excess of such allowance 
shall receive an allowance increased by the 
amount of such excess. With respect to 
Guam and the Virgin Islands the Secretary 
shall by regulation determine the amount of 
the training allowance to be paid any eligi- 
ble person taking training under this Act. 

“With respect to any week for which a 
person receives unemployment com 
tion under title XV of the Social Security Act 
or any other Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law which is less than the 
average weekly unemployment compensa- 
tion payment (including allowances for de- 
pendents) for a week of total unemployment 
in the State making such payment during 
the most recent quarter for which such data 
are available, a supplemental training al- 
lowance may be paid to a person eligible for 
a treining allowance under this Act. This 
supplemental training allowance shall not 
exceed the difference between his unemploy- 
ment compensation and the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment re- 
ferred to above. 

“For persons undergoing on-the-job train- 
ing, the amount of any payment which would 
otherwise be made by the Secretary of Labor 
under this section shall be reduced by an 
amount which bears the same ratio to that 
payment as the number of compensated 
hours per week bears to forty hours. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to pay to any person engaged in training 
under this title, including compensated full- 
time on-the-job training, such sums as he 
may determine to be necessary to defray 
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transportation and subsistence expenses for 
separate maintenance of such persons when 
such training is provided in facilities which 
are not within commuting distance of their 
regular place of residence: Provided, That 
the Secretary in defraying such subsistence 
expenses shall not afford any individual an 
allowance exceeding $35 per week, at the 
rate of $5 per day; nor shall the Secretary 
authorize any transportation expenditure 
exceeding the rate of 10 cents per mile. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall pay 
training allowances only to unemployed per- 
sons who have had not less than three years 
of experience in gainful employment and 
are either heads of families, or heads of 
households as defined in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, except that he may pay 
training allowances at a rate not exceeding 
$20 a week to youths over nineteen but un- 
der twenty-two years of age where such al- 
lowances are necessary to provide them occu- 
pational training, but not more than 5 per 
centum of the estimated total training al- 
lowances paid annually under this section 
may be paid to such youths. 

d) After June 30, 1964, any amount paid 
to a State for training allowances under this 
section, or as reimbursement for unemploy- 
ment compensation under subsection (h), 
shall be paid on condition that such State 
shall bear 50 per centum of the amount of 
such payments. 

“(e) No training allowance shall be made 
to any person otherwise eligible who, with 
respect to the week for which such payment 
would be made, has received or is seeking 
unemployment compensation under title XV 
of the Social Security Act or any other Fed- 
eral or State unemployment compensation 
law, but if the appropriate State or Federal 
agency finally determines that a person de- 
nied training allowances for any week be- 
cause of this subsection was not entitled to 
unemployment compensation until title XV 
of the Social Security Act or such Federal 
or State law with t to such week, this 
subsection shall not apply with respect to 
such week. 

“(f) A person who refuses, without good 
cause, to accept training under this Act 
shall not, for one year thereafter, be enti- 
tled to training allowances. 

“(g) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions (including, as far as 
may be appropriate, provisions authorized or 
made applicable with respect to agreements 
concluded by the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to title XV of the Social Security Act) 
as will promote effective administration, pro- 
tect the United States against loss and insure 
the proper application of payments made to 
the State under such agreement. Except as 
may be provided in such agreements, or in 
regulations hereinafter authorized, deter- 
minations by any duly designated officer or 
agency as to the eligibility of persons for 
weekly training allowances under this sec- 
tion shall be final and conclusive for any 
purposes and not subject to review by any 
court or any other officer. 

“(h) If State unemployment compensa- 
tion payments are paid to a person taking 
training under this Act and eligible for a 
training allowance, the State making such 
payments shall be reimbursed from funds 
herein appropriated. The amount of such 
reimbursement shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor on the basis of reports 
furnished to him by the States and such 
amount shall then be placed in the State's 
unemployment trust fund account. 

“(i) A person who, in connection with an 
occupational training program, has received 
a training allowance or whose unemployment 
compensation payments were reimbursed 
under the provisions of this Act or any other 
Federal Act shall not be entitled to training 
allowances under this Act for one year after 
the completion or other termination (for 
other than good cause) of the training with 
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respect to which such allowance or payment 
was made. 

“(j) No training allowance shall be paid to 
any person who is receiving training for an 
occupation which requires a training period 
of less than six days. 


“On-the-Job Training 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor 
shall encourage, develop, and secure the 
adoption of programs for on-the-job train- 
ing needed to equip persons selected for 
training with the appropriate skills. The 
Secretary shall, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, secure the adoption by the States and 
by private and public agencies, employers, 
trade associations, labor organizations and 
other industrial and community groups 
which he determines are qualified to con- 
duct effective training programs under this 
title of such programs as he approves, and 
for this purpose he is authorized to enter 
into appropriate agreements with them, 

“(b) In adopting or approving any train- 
ing program under this part, and as a con- 
dition to the expenditure of funds for any 
such program, the Secretary shall make such 
arrangements as he deems necessary to in- 
sure adherence to appropriate training 
standards, including assurances— 

“(1) that the training content of the 
program is adequate, involves reasonable 
progression, and will result in the qualifica- 
tion of trainees for suitable employment; 

“(2) that the training period is reasonable 
and consistent with periods customarily re- 
quired for comparable training; 

“(3) that adequate and safe facilities, and 
adequate personnel and records of attend- 
ance and progress are provided; and 

“(4) that the trainees are compensated by 
the employer at such rates, including pe- 
riodic increases, as may be deemed reason- 
able under regulations hereinafter author- 
ized, considering such factors as industry, 
geographical region, and trainee proficiency. 

e) Where on-the-job training ams 
under this part require supplementary class- 
room instruction, appropriate arrangements 
for such instruction shall be agreed to by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor. 

“National Advisory Committee 

“SEC. 205. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
& National Advisory Committee which shall 
consist of ten members and shall be com- 
posed of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture, education, and training, 
and the public in general. From the mem- 
bers appointed to such Committee the Sec- 
retary shall designate a Chairman. Such 
Committee, or any duly established sub- 
committee thereof, shall from time to time 
make recommendations to the Secretary 
relative to the carrying out of his duties 
under this Act. Such Committee shall hold 
not less than two meetings during each 
calendar year. 

“(b) The National Advisory Committee 
shall encourage and assist in the organiza- 
tion on a plant, community, regional, or 
industry basis of labor-management-public 
committees and similar groups designed to 
further the purposes of this Act and may 
provide assistance to such groups, as well 
as existing groups organized for similar pur- 
poses, in effectuating such purposes. 

“(c) The National Advisory Committee 
may accept gifts or bequests, either for 
carrying out specific programs or for its 
general activities or for its responsibilities 
under subsection (b) of this section. 

„d) Appointed members of the Commit- 
tee shall be paid compensation at the rate 
of $50 per diem when engaged in the work 
of the Committee, including travel time, and 
shall be allowed travel expenses and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently and 
receiving compensation on & per diem, when 
actually employed, basis. 
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“(e)(1) Any member of the Committee 
is hereby exempted, with respect to such 
appointment, from the operation of sections 
281, 283, and 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), except as otherwise 
specified in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) The exemption granted by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall not extend— 

“(A) to the receipt or payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment, or 

“(B) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any person so appointed, 
of any claim against the Government in- 
volving any matter with which such person, 
during such period, is or was directly con- 
nected by reason of such appointment. 


“State Agreements 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
each State, or with the appropriate agency 
of each State, pursuant to which the Secre- 
tary of Labor may, for the purpose of car- 
rying out his functions and duties under this 
title, utilize the services of the appropriate 
State agency and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, may make payments to 
such State or appropriate agency for ex- 
penses incurred for such purposes. 

“(b) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United 
States against loss and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary. 

“Rules and Regulations 

“Sec. 207. The Secretary of Labor shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

“Part B—Duties of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
“General Responsibility 

“Sec. 231. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title, enter into agreements 
with States under which the appropriate 
State vocational education agencies will un- 
dertake to provide training needed to equip 
persons referred to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare by the Sec etary of 
Labor pursuant to section 202, for the oc- 
cupations specified in the referrals. Such 
State agencies shall provide for such train- 
ing through public education agencies or 
institutions or, if facilities or services of such 
agencies or institutions are not adequate for 
the pu pose, through arrangements with pri- 
vate educational or training institutions. 
The State agency shall be paid 50 per centum 
of the cost to the State of carrying out the 
agreement, except that for the period ending 
June 30, 1964 the State agency shall be paid 
100 per centum of the cost to the State of 
carrying out the agreement with respect to 
unemployed persons. Such agreements shall 
contain such other provisions as will pro- 
mote effective administration (including 
provision (1) for reports on the attendance 
and performance of trainees, (2) for im- 
mediate certification to the Secretary of 
Labor by the responsible training agency 
with respect to each person refer ed for 
training who does not have a satisfactory 
attendance record or is not making satis- 
factory progress in such training absent good 
Cause, and (3) for continuous supervision 
of the training programs conducted under 
the agreement to insure the quality and ade- 
quacy of the training provided), protect the 
United. States against loss, and assure that 
the functions and duties to be carried out 
by such State agency are performed in such 
fashion as will carry out the purposes of 
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this title. In the case of any State which 
does not enter into an agreement under this 
section, and in the case of any training 
which the State agency does not provide 
under such an agreement, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may provide 
the needed training by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private educational or 
training institutions. 


“Rules and regulations 

“Sec. 232. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Walfare may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this part. 

“TITLE 0I—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Apportionment of benefits 

“Sec. 301. For the purpose of effecting an 
equitable apportionment of Federal expendi- 
tures among the States in carrying out the 
programs authorized under title II of this 
Act, the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall 
make such apportionment in accordance 
with uniform standards and in arriving at 
such standards shall consider only the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the proportion which the 
labor force of a State bears to the total labor 
force of the United States, (2) the propor- 
tion which the unemployed in a State dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year bears to the 
total number of unemployed in the United 
States in the preceding calendar year, (3) 
the lack of appropriate full-time employ- 
ment in the State, (4) the proportion which 
the insured unemployed within a State bears 
to the total number of insured employed 
within such State, and (5) the average week- 
ly unemployment compensation benefits 
paid by the State. The Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are authorized to make reapportion- 
ments from time to time where the total 
amounts apportioned under this section have 
not been fully obligated in a particular 
State, or where the State or appropriate 
agencies in the State have not entered into 
the necessary agreements, and the Secretar- 
ies find that any other State is in need of 
additional funds to carry out the programs 
authorized by this Act. 


“Maintenance of State effort 


“Sec. 302. No training program which is 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act shall be ap- 
proved unless the Secretary of Labor, if the 
program is authorized under part A of title 
II, or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, if the program is authorized 
under part B of title II, satisfies himself that 
neither the State nor the locality in which 
the training is carried out has reduced or 
is reducing its own level of expenditures for 
vocational education and training, including 
program operation under provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act and 
titles I, II, and III of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946, except for reductions un- 
related to the provisions or purposes of this 
Act. 

“Other agencies and departments 


“Sec. 303. (a) In the performance of their 
functions under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in order to avoid unnec- 
essary expense and duplication of func- 
tions among Government agencies, shall use 
the available services or facilities of other 
agencies and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, under conditions specified 
in section 306(a). Each department, agency, 
or establishment of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and, to the 
extent permitted by law, to provide such 
services and facilities as either may request 
for his assistance in the performance of his 
functions under this Act. 
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“(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
shall carry out their responsibilities under 
this Act through the maximum utilization 
of all possible resources for skill develop- 
ment available in industry, labor, public and 
private educational and training institu- 
tions, State, Federal, and local agencies, and 
other appropriate public and private organi- 
zations and facilities. 


“Appropriations authorized 

“Sec. 304. (a) There are hereby author- 
ized. to be appropriated $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
a like amount for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, for the purpose of carrying out 
title I. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $97,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, $161,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and a like 
amount for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, for the purpose of carrying out 
title II. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and a like amount 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
the purpose of carrying out title III. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
apropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, for planning and starting 
programs under this Act. 

“Limitations on use of appropriated funds 

“Src. 305. (a) Funds appropriated under 
the authorization of this Act may be trans- 
ferred, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, between depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, if 
such funds are used for the purposes for 
which they are specifically authorized and 
appropriated. 

“(b) Any equipment and teaching aids 
purchased by a State or local vocational edu- 
cation agency with funds appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of part B shall be- 
come the property of the State. 

“(c) No portion of the funds to be used 
under part B of this Act shall be appropriated 
directly or indirectly to the purchase, erec- 
tion, or repair of any building except for 
minor remodeling of a public building nec- 
essary to make it suitable for use in training 
under part B. 

d) Funds appropriated under this Act 
shall remain available for one fiscal year 
beyond that in which appropriated. 

“Authority to contract 

“Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may make such contracts or agreements, 
establish such procedures, and make such 
payments, either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, or otherwise allocate or ex- 
pend funds made available under this Act, 
as they deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by 
this Act to assist in relocating establish- 
ments from one area to another. Such limi- 
tation shall not prohibit assistance to a 
business entity in the establishment of a 
new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary of Labor finds that 
assistance will not result in an increase in 
unemployment in the area of original loca- 
tion or in any other area where such entity 
conducts business operations, unless he has 
reason to believe that such branch, affiliate, 
or subsidiary is being established with the 
intention of closing down the operations of 
the existing business entity in the area of 
its original location or in any other area 
where it conducts such operations, 
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“Selection and referral 

“Sec. 307. The selection of persons for 
training under this Act and for placement of 
such persons shall not be contingent upon 
such person's membership or nonmember- 
ship in a labor organization. 

“Definition 

“Sec. 308. For the purpose of this Act, the 
term ‘State’ includes the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 

“Secretaries’ reports 

“Sec. 809. (a) Prior to March 1, 1963, and 
again prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary 
of Labor shall make a report to Congress. 
Such report shall contain an evaluation of 
the programs under title I and part A of 
title II, including the number of persons 
trained and the number and types of train- 
ing activities under this Act, the number of 
unemployed or underemployed persons who 
have secured full-time employment as a re- 
sult of such training, and the nature of such 
employment, the need for continuing such 
programs, and recommendations for improve- 
ment, 

“(b) Prior to March 1, 1963, and again 
prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall also 
make a report to Congress. Such report shall 
contain an evaluation of the programs under 
part B of title II, the need for continuing 
such programs, and recommendations for 
improvement. The first such report shall 
also contain the results of the vocational 
training survey which is presently being 
conducted under the supervision of the 
Secretary. 

“Termination of authority 

“Sec. 310. (a) All authority conferred un- 
der title II of this Act shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1965. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of title II shall not affect the dis- 
bursement of funds under, or the carrying 
out of, any contract, commitment or other 
obligation entered into prior to the date of 
such termination: Provided, That no dis- 
bursement of funds shall be made pursuant 
to the authority conferred under title II of 
this Act after December 30, 1965.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, 


WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
$ Mavrice J. MurPHY, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
AnaM C. POWELL, 
ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
James G. O'HARA, 
NEAL SMITH, 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has 
called up the conference report on the 
manpower training and development 
bill. He asked that following the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] the conference re- 
port be taken up. Its consideration is 
not expected to require more than a few 
minutes, 3 

At this time, in that connection, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
the Recorp shows that I have brought up 
by motion the conference report on the 
manpower bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; and the conference report is 
now pending. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report was signed by all the con- 
ferees of both parties, on both sides of 
the Capitol. 

The differences between the House 
version and the Senate version of the 
bill were not particularly significant; 
but I shall briefly mention a few of the 
more important ones and the disposition 
of them made by the conferees, 

First, the duration of the training pro- 
gram. The Senate version proposed a 
4-year program; the House version, a 
2-year program. The conferees com- 
promised on a 3-year program, ending 
June 30, 1965. Both versions provided 
that the States shall assume 50 percent 
of the cost after a certain amount of 
time, which differed as between the two 
versions. The conferees agreed that the 
States will assume half of the cost after 
the second year; in other words, during 
the last year of the program. 

Second, the amount of authorization. 
The conferees agreed on authorizations 
for appropriations as follows: For the 
current fiscal year, $5 million; for the 
first full year, beginning July 1, $100 mil- 
lion; and for each succeeding year, $165 
million—totaling $435 million for the 3 
years. The original Senate bill had pro- 
vided $655 million for 4 years; the House 
version, $262 million for 2 years. 

Third, training allowances for youth. 
Both versions provided training allow- 
ances equivalent to a State’s weekly un- 
employment compensation benefit. The 
House version limited these allowances 
to persons who have had at least 3 years 
of gainful employment and who are 
heads of families or heads of households. 
The Senate version included the same 
limitation, except that youths aged 16 
through 21, even though unmarried and 
without work experience, could receive 
training allowances up to 5 percent of 
the total authorization. The Senate 
provision was an effort to do something 
in regard to the overwhelming problem 
of school dropouts, with which those of 
us who come from metropolitan areas 
are so familiar. The conferees compro- 
mised by accepting training allowances 
for youths, with the 5-percent limi- 
tation of the Senate version, but with 
the minimum age raised from 16 to 19, 
and a ceiling set at $20 a week. 

Fourth, subsistence and transporta- 
tion expenses. The versions of both 
Houses authorized payment of subsist- 
ence and transportation expenses for 
workers who take their training at loca- 
tions beyond commuting distance from 
their homes, limited to $35 a week and 
10 cents a mile. The Senate version 
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contained a provision authorizing these 
limits to be exceeded in “unusual circum- 
stances”, but, regretfully from my point 
of view, the conferees eliminated this 
provision because of the House insist- 
ence. 

Fifth, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee. The conferees accepted a Senate 
provision calling for appointment of a 
National Advisory Committee represent- 
ing labor, management, agriculture, edu- 
cation and training, and the general 
public. There was no similar provision 
in the House version; but the House re- 
ceded, and accepted the Senate version. 

Sixth, nondiscrimination because of 
union membership. A provision in the 
House version stated that the selection 
of workers for training and their subse- 
quent placement in jobs. should not be 
contingent upon membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization. 
The Senate conferees accepted the 
House provision. 

Both the House and the Senate ver- 
sions contained provisions, not in dis- 
pute, authorizing the Secretary of Labor 
to develop information on the Nation’s 
needs for trained manpower, to distrib- 
ute such information for use in plan- 
ning training programs, and to conduct 
research on such matters as the effects 
of automation and the mobility of labor; 
and requiring an annual manpower re- 
port by the President. I am particularly 
pleased with provisions in these sections 
of the bill which authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make extensive investi- 
gations into the future manpower needs 
of our country, ranging all the way from 
the top need for nuclear scientists to the 
need for persons to fill jobs at the bot- 
tom of the scale. I believe this action 
today to recognize manpower planning 
as an element of national policy is one 
to which we shall look back upon in the 
years to come with merited pride. 

I believe this function of manpower 
planning, which appropriately belongs 
in the Department of Labor, will make 
an enormous contribution toward over- 
coming unemployment in the days ahead 
and will better enable us to staff free- 
dom in the constant cold-war struggle 
with our Communist opponents. 

This act will provide long overdue 
leadership at the national level in pro- 
moting and assisting the States as well 
as local groups, private and public, in 
the training and retraining of workers, 
unemployed, underemployed, and other- 
wise, so that they can return to produc- 
tive and useful occupations in our soci- 
ety and cau contribute to the fullest 
extent to the national product. Our re- 
sponsibility, as a nation, to our own peo- 
ple, and our position and responsibilities 
as the leader of the free world, require 
the fullest development and utilization 
of all our manpower resources. 

The conference bill will provide new 
and imaginative methods for dealing 
with problems that have been allowed 
to exist to long. We cannot tolerate the 
economic waste involved in unused hu- 
man resources. Nor should we as a 
nation tolerate the hardship, misery, and 
loss of dignity that are the consequences 
of prolonged unemployment. Enact- 
ment of this proposal—which was the 
first bill urged upon us by President 
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Kennedy in his state of the Union mes- 
sage—will help us to move forward in 
developing a more efficient and better 
utilized labor force. It will pay large 
dividends by providing the unemployed 
with the opportunity to become produc- 
tive citizens, once again bearing their 
part of the Nation’s responsibilities, as 
well as participating more fully in the 
benefits of a prosperous economy. 

Mr. President, this bill is our first real 
effort in this Congress to measure up to 
the challenge which the President of the 
United States laid before the country, 
both during the campaign and more re- 
cently from the White House at one of 
his press conferences—the challenge of 
finding 25,000 new jobs a week for the 
foreseeable future, in order to prevent 
massive unemployment and provide an 
opportunity for remunerative employ- 
ment to everyone who wants to work. It 
is this great constructive effort that we 
support in this proposal. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator agree 
with the view I have seen published, that 
the bill will allow us to train or retrain 
as Many as 1 million applicants? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I believe that is a 
conservative estimate, if we include both 
on-the-job and classroom training. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the country 
should be alerted to the fact that this 
is a very large-sized operation. 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad the Senator 
has made that point. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join the Senator in the 
hope that the Senate will adopt the con- 
ference report, in spite of all the inade- 
quacies in the bill and I shall in a mo- 
ment speak about them independently, 
if the Senator will permit me to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to commend the 
able Senator for his assistance in bring- 
ing this bill to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare last 
year, and also acknowledge that he is 
the author of the section creating a na- 
tional advisory council. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am pleased to hear 
that statement from the Senator. I am 
pleased that the conferees have done 
about as well as could be done in any 
conference, notwithstanding the un- 
happiness of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and myself about certain of these 
matters. 

There is another thing that can be 
said in asking the Senate’s approval of 
the conference report. There may be 
some argument about the figure of 25,- 
000 new jobs a week. We have had that 
argument before the Joint Economic 
Committee. There are questions of sub- 
stantial difference. Certainly, the an- 
swer is that the training afforded in the 
bill will provide needed training for per- 
sons who will be added to the work force. 

Will the Senator not agree with me 
that at least another very major objec- 
tive of the bill is how to alert American 
labor to the coming automation and the 
fact that we must produce more, and 
produce more efficiently? How are we 
going to do it unless we find techniques 
which will enable us to go forward in the 
direction of giving to the worker some 
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concept of the needs and the help he 
will require in making the adjustments 
which we ask him, on economic and pa- 
triotic grounds, to make? 

Mr. CLARK. I would agree com- 
pletely with what the Senator from New 
York has said. I should like to point 
out, however, that this bill is not only to 
accommodate American labor to the 
employment opportunities of the future, 
but also to accommodate American edu- 
cation, because, under the bill, the Sec- 
retary of Labor is directed to make stud- 
ies to determine where workers will be 
needed in all occupations. This will in- 
clude physicists as well as workers in the 
domestic services or other fields where 
workers will not need higher levels of 
education. 

My hope is that processes will be de- 
veloped whereby, under freedom and 
without compulsion, the Nation’s man- 
power will be divided and directed so 
that the brains and abilities in our so- 
ciety will be most fully utilized for the 
advancement of our country and of 
Western civilization. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator agree 
with me that, as we are facing a trade 
program which may require certain ef- 
forts of workers and business, just as we 
are facing an automation program, 
which is essential to the country, of the 
same character, just as we are facing a 
new tax law which will encourage re- 
equipment of American industry, which 
is becoming obsolescent in terms of 
equipment, we cannot consider this bill 
as the final one on the subject, and that 
nothing the Senate conferees have done 
will foreclose us, as the situation devel- 
ops, from perhaps taking other steps in 
the direction of training and retraining 
workers in the national interest? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. This is only the beginning. 
We still have on the calendar, and I 
hope we do something about it, the 
youth employment opportunities bill. I 
hope we can do something about the bill 
which will authorize employment on pub- 
lic works projects on a standby basis to 
be utilized if and when we have a new re- 
cession, and find unemployment in- 
creasing to a significant extent. This 
is only one step to help increase the 
growth rate of our economy. This is 
only a step in a long series of legislative 
efforts that will be necessary to provide 
full employment during the days ahead, 
in accordance with the important ob- 
jectives of the Employment Act of 1946. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in this 
connection, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address myself to the con- 
ference report independently, though 
briefly, and that my remarks may fol- 
low the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his request for a 
moment, I should like to say a word of 
praise for my fellow conferees on both 
sides in this Chamber. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury] and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Mourpuy] were most helpful in working 
out the difficulties which confronted us. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
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Namara] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] were most helpful. 
Although the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] was not able to be 
present, he gave me his proxy and his 
views before he left. 

On the House side also, there was bi- 
partisan effort to come out with a con- 
structive bill. I should like to pay trib- 
ute to Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
PoweELL, chairman of the House con- 
ferees; Representative ELMER J. Hol- 
LAND, of Pennsylvania, the sponsor of 
the House bill; Representative James 
O’Hara, of Michigan, who took a sig- 
nificant part in the proceedings; and 
also Representative CHARLES GOODELL, of 
New York, who made significant con- 
tributions in shaping our bipartisan bill. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island with the 
understanding that thereafter I shall 
accede to the request of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. PELL. I earnestly desire to sup- 
port the bill which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has so ably 
handled in the conference, and I com- 
mend the Senator for the way he de- 
fended the interests of the Senate and 
got all the essential ideas of the Senate- 
passed bill into the bill reported by the 
conference committee. It will be really 
a milestone, in its own way, in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Our country, while technologically ad- 
vanced, has lagged behind many of the 
other countries of the world in the soci- 
ological fields. This is a field in which 
we have, so far, lagged greatly. By pass- 
ing the bill and making it law we shall 
at least catch up with most of the coun- 
tries of the world which have already 
acted in this area. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of my 
own specific area, the State of Rhode 
Island, the bill could be of great help in 
solving our own problems. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
for his kind comments. 

I wish to add that the Senator from 
Rhode Island has worked most actively 
on the subcommittee during the past 
year, when we took extensive testimony 
before bringing the bill to the Senate. 
The Senator has been of great assistance 
in the entire progress of the proposed 
legislation. 

I also wish to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to the work of the very 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
I wish to pay particular tribute to him. 
The Senator from Alabama permitted 
the members of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, of which 
I have the honor to be the chairman, to 
be the Senate conferees. I think the 
Senate conferees have less seniority than 
the Senate members of any other con- 
ference committee in my knowledge. I 
wish to thank the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] for his graciousness 
in handling the problem in that way. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
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independently, without asking questions, 
but that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
may nevertheless not lose his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New York? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief, but there are a number of things 
which need to be specially noted. I think 
the prime one, to me, is how the pro- 
posed legislation developed in the other 
body. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Con- 
gress now for 14 years. I have served 
in both bodies. I have been pursuing, 
during every year of this time, a struggle 
in my own party to see that my party 
was responsible for affirmative proposals 
to the American people on the major is- 
sues of our times, proposals completely 
consistent with what I consider to be 
the twin pillars of my party—the private 
economic system, and equal opportunity 
without regard to race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

Mr. President, we have here a splendid 
example of how that policy pays enor- 
mous dividends both to the Nation and, 
I say with respect—I know my colleagues 
will understand this—in party terms as 
well, for by proposing the constructive 
and affirmative alternative in the other 
body, Representative CHARLES GOODELL 
of my own State has made it possible 
for the proposed legislation to be en- 
acted, though it might otherwise be just 
bogged down as is the education bill and 
as are other bills in the other body. 

We are now in the final stages of pas- 
sage of the proposed legislation, with 
pride in its authorship, and with an abil- 
ity for members of each party to compli- 
ment the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], as chairman of the Senate 
conferees, in return for his own gracious- 
ness in complimenting the conferees of 
both parties for a job well and construc- 
tively done. 

Mr. President, to me this is a prime 
vindication for the fight which has been 
fought within my own party all these 
years. It is the constructive alternative 
which, in terms of the party’s activities, 
represents one of the greatest services we 
can bring to the Nation. I am delighted 
that a Representative from the State of 
New York, Mr. GOODELL, took the op- 
portunity to carry the ball and to 
demonstrate the validity of this thesis. 

In a sense, it is even better that he 
did so than I, Mr. President, because I 
have stood for this principle so long it 
is very valuable to have it proved from 
a source not particularly identified, per- 
haps, with me, but by an upstate New 
York Republican Representative. 

It is the constructive alternative au- 
thored by Representative GOODELL which 
has strongly influenced what we are act- 
ing on now—a version containing strict 
and realistic administrative provisions. 
Such provisions are the result of hard 
and long and detailed work. Within 
this framework I am glad to see that my 
distinguished colleague in the House 
steered through the conference a pro- 
posal based on the experience of the 
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Honorable Martin P. Catherwood, in- 
dustrial commissioner of New York, who 
found in his work with the retraining 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act that State facilities could be utilized 
more effectively if the Federal program 
worked directly through them. Thus, 
new language was substituted for sec- 
tion 304(a) of this bill to assure such 
utilization of appropriate State agencies 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Second, Mr. President, the creation of 
a National Advisory Committee, and the 
encouragement of local and industry- 
wide labor-management-public commit- 
tees for which I am deeply indebted to 
my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK I, without whose cooperation this 
could not have been done, can be turned 
to an enormous advantage for our coun- 
try. This is a practice which we pur- 
sued in World War II. We had 5,000 
such committees in World War II on 
the plant and local level. The estimate 
is that about one-third of those, or 
roughly 1,500, did a really vital and 
important job in dealing with problems 
of absenteeism; in easing the shift to 
automation and other efliciency-making 
projects, which materially improved our 
productivity; in easing management- 
labor relations relating to grievance 
procedures and other problems; and in 
solving the transportation problem, 
which is a material one in many of these 
plants. 

Mr. President, this is an opportunity 
on the local level which, to my mind, 
can be extremely important both in re- 
gard to productivity, which is so critical 
an element in whether we shall win or 
not win the cold war, and also in terms 
of the relationships between manage- 
ment and labor, which dominate not 
only productivity but also the climate of 
social justice in our own country. 

I hope very much that the adminis- 
tration gaze will be attracted to this 
opportunity, and that so will the ideas 
and the leadership of labor and man- 
agement, which is equally as important, 
and that all will seize the opportunity 
presented by this proposed legislation 
and really use it. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
this proposal can answer a tremendous 
number of problems. On the one hand, 
the trade unions fear bills like those to 
apply the antitrust laws to trade unions; 
and, on the other hand, management 
fears totalitarian ideas and attitudes on 
the part of certain elements of labor 
leadership. This is an opportunity, in 
the typically American way, by working 
together on the local level, to avoid 
many of those excesses and to wrestle 
with and to solve problems in a very 
effective way, as we demonstrated dur- 
ing the war we could do. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think it is 
most unfortunate that the compensation 
to youth who will study under the terms 
of the proposal, who will be learning or 
training under the terms of the bill, has 
been reduced, and that the age limit has 
been raised. I have talked in very re- 
cent days with most distinguished lead- 
ers in our community, with people like 
Helen Hall Harris, one of our great 
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settlement workers in New York, and 
one of the greatest in the world. These 
people feel very strongly that we should 
encourage those who are from 16 to 19 
years of age to study under the terms 
of the bill, and that there is a tremen- 
dous area in which we could help to deal 
with problems of juvenile delinquency, 
of youth crime, and of school dropouts. 

I hope very much that our commit- 
tee—and I say this to the chairman of 
our subcommittee—will require from 
the Labor Department a rather close re- 
port on how the proposal works out. We 
are now making the first step, as the 
Senator has so properly said. I am hope- 
ful that we shall be able to demonstrate, 
on the basis of facts, that to raise the 
age limit and to cut the figure for main- 
tenance for those who study was im- 
provident. Having oriented the think- 
ing in the minds of our own colleagues, I 
hope we may be able to take other steps 
which will really make this work as it 
should. 

Mr. CLARK. I share the view of my 
friend from New York, and I recall to 
him the brilliant study of this subject 
made by the former president of Har- 
vard University, Dr. James B. Conant, 
which impressed us all with the prob- 
lem of school dropouts in the great 
metropolitan areas of our country, a 
critical problem about which we must do 
something. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair put the conference report to 
a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5143) to amend section 801 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend sec- 
tion 801 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 


PENNSYLVANIA WELFARE BOARD 
ENDORSES PRESIDENT'S PRO- 
GRAM 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Penn- 

sylvania State Board of Public Welfare 

has adopted a resolution strongly sup- 
porting the principles and objectives of 

H.R. 10032, which embodies the recom- 

mendations of President Kennedy and 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 

Welfare Ribicoff for improvements in the 

public assistance program, 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
whose welfare programs directly or in- 
directly affect some 2 million persons 
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each year, has been placing its emphasis 
upon prevention and rehabilitation serv- 
ices to restore relief clients to self-sup- 
port, which is the objective of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Public Welfare, which 
is headed by Mr. Harry Boyer, be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Pennsylvania Board of Public 
Welfare recognizes that the basic purpose of 
public assistance is to help those in financial 
need through circumstances beyond their 
control; and 

Whereas after many years of public wel- 
fare services which consisted largely of 
money payments, President Kennedy and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Abraham Ribicoff, have proposed a new ap- 
proach s social, health, preventative, 
and rehabilitative services instead of support 
alone; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Public Welfare recognizes the vital impact 
and the overwhelming importance of the 
general objectives of this approach as a ma- 
jor turning point in the humanitarian pub- 
lic welfare program as a means of helping 
the needy toward rehabilitation instead of 
merely giving them the money which they 
need; and 

Whereas many of the principles of the 
Kennedy-Ribicoff program have long been 
recognized in Pennsylvania, and in fact put 
into experimental operation with such proj- 
ects as the family rehabilitation program; 
and 


Whereas legislation in the form of House 
bill 10082 has been introduced in Congress 
to enable early action to assure that the 
public welfare program, while recognizing 
day-to-day needs, will also emphasize the re- 
turn of individuals to the highest degree of 
self-sufficiency of which they are capable: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Board of 
Public Welfare go on record in support of 
the principles and objective purposes of 
House bill 10032; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Pennsylvania's Representatives 
and Senators in the Congress and to other 
interested parties. 


LET THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
BEWARE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a basic 
maxim of law is “falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus.” A witness’ testimony, if 
false as to any material part, generally 
should be discarded as a whole and can- 
not be relied on for any purpose, unless 
strongly corroborated. 

One of the statements thrown at 
Members of Congress many times in re- 
cent months reads as follows: 

We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist their elected leaders in giving Ameri- 
cans small doses of socialism, until they 


suddenly awake to find they have commu- 
nism. 


The quotation is attributed to Nikita 
Khrushchev, and is said, by the people 
who use it, to have been made some 314 
months before his visit to the United 
States in September 1959. 

I have seen this statement in letters 
to editors. It is sometimes attached to 
letters Ireceive. Sometimes it is printed, 
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against a red background, on post cards 
distributed as a public service by Coast 
Federal Savings of Los Angeles, which 
has circulated thousands of cepies of 
literature endorsing the John Birch 
Society. 

Sometimes it appears on post cards 
bearing the imprint of Poor Richard’s 
Book Shop of Los Angeles, which dis- 
seminates rightwing material. Some- 
times, in mail I receive, this quotation is 
followed by statements like the follow- 
ing: 

Your socialistic voting record leads me to 
believe that you are one of the elected lead- 
ers upon whom Nikita Khrushchev depends 
to carry out his plan, 


I asked the Library of Congress to find 
the origin of the statement. I received 
the following reply: 

We have searched the Legislative Reference 
Service files, checked all the standard ref- 
erence works on quotations by Khrushchev, 
and consulted with the Slavic Division of 
the Library of Congress, the Department of 
State, and the U.S. Information Agency, in 
an attempt to determine the authenticity 
of this quotation. From none of these 
sources were we able to produce evidence 
that Khrushchev actually made such a state- 
ment. 


I asked the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee if its files showed any doc- 
umentation for the quotation. Chair- 
man JAMES O. EASTLAND, on February 26, 
advised me that: 

Inquiry to the Slavic Division of the Li- 


brary of Congress discloses no authentic 
source for the quotation. 


A similar inquiry to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 
brought the following response, dated 
March 2, from Chairman Francis E. 
WALTER: 


The research section of our committee as 
well as the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress have been unable 
to find the origin of the quotation referred 
to above. 


I queried Director J. Edgar Hoover of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. On 
March 1 he advised me that: 

I have had the files and reference ma- 
terlal available to us reviewed; however, it 
has not been possible to verify the au- 
thenticity of the statement. 


I asked the Central Intelligence 
Agency. On February 13, 1962, Director 
John A. McCone advised me as follows: 

The quotation * * * does not appear in 
any of Khrushchev’s speeches, interviews, 
articles, or off-the-cuff remarks which have 
come to our attention. To the best of our 
knowledge, we believe the quotation to be 
spurious. 


Mr. President this fabrication, attrib- 
uted to the leader of the Communist 
Party, arouses Americans against their 
elected officials. Readers and listeners 
are led, by the mischievous persons who 
authored and use the false quotation, to 
believe that their President, their Sena- 
tors, their Representatives, their judges 
and local officials are Communist 
stooges. Thus a lie is used to perpetrate 
a greater lie. 

I say, Mr. President, that whoever 
created this quotation, and those who, 
knowing it to be spurious, nevertheless 
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disseminate it, are cut from the same 
cloth as Communists and Fascists. 
Totalitarian movements always strive to 
belittle and subvert democratic or repub- 
lican government. Let the American 
people beware. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will 8 Senator yield? 

Mr, METCALF. I am glad to yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was interested 
in the Senator’s comment that the letter 
talked about his socialistic voting rec- 
ord. I should like to know whether there 
is a comment as to what particular votes 
the Senator cast which give him a so- 
cialistic voting record. 

Mr. METCALF. They comment on 
such votes as votes for conservation; for 
President Kennedy’s legislative program, 
the New Frontier program; for support 
of social security programs; and for 
whatever they feel to be socialistic. It 
covers the whole spectrum. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. That is very in- 
teresting. I find myself very often in 
accord with the junior Senator from 
Montana. I was interested to know 
what makes them consider us socialistic. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 


TOBACCO SMOKING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
headline in today's issue of the New 
York Times must have had the same 
magnetic appeal or effect on hundreds 
of thousands of readers that it did on 
me. The headline is “War on Smoking 
Asked in Britain.” That is, the head- 
line would have the same magnetic effect 
on the users of tobacco and smokers. 
Having at one time been a smoker, I 
know how one’s eye is attracted to such 
a story as that, because in each of us 
there is a subconsciousness that per- 
haps what we are doing is detrimental 
to our own health. 

Our own National Cancer Institute has 
been saying about the same thing that 
is stated in the report from the Royal 
College of Physicians in England. The 
results of their findings are always coun- 
tered by a barrage of advertising and 
counterattack from the tobacco com- 
panies of America. Once more they step 
up their advertising. They plant stories 
in national magazines to try to refute 
the statistics presented by the national 
studies. Warnings of the American 
Cancer Society against this danger are 
submerged somewhat like the seashores 
have been submerged by the waves that 
have been rolling in on the eastern 
shore in the past few days. We in the 
Congress continue to vote to keep to- 
bacco as one of our basic crops, along 
with wheat, corn, and so forth, while, 
on the other hand, we Members of Con- 
gress support the National Cancer In- 
stitute. Crops basic to what, I ask? We 
seem to obtain some kind of satisfaction 
in justifying the support of tobacco as 
a basic crop so long as we warn against 
the harm it may cause. I sometimes 
wonder why we do not do the same 
thing with respect to opium poppies. 
At least opium has some medicinal value. 

“Why is there such a reluctance to 
believe the facts?” is the question Sir 
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Robert of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians asked in presenting his report. 

He answered his own question by say- 
ing, “Because we never like accepting 
unpleasant facts.” 

Then he went on to make a very im- 
portant statement. It is obviously as 
true in Britain as it is in America: 


Very big financial interests are involved. 


Why do we Americans believe the re- 
sults and findings of other institutes out 
at NIH in Bethesda, and accept what 
they tell us about mental retardation 
and heart disease, but tend to gloss over 
the fact that tobacco is harmful to many 
people? What is required to convince 
us that cigarettes are poisoning and kill- 
ing a substantial segment of our popu- 
lation? 

Yesterday, in London, a committee of 
Royal College of Surgeons added its 
venerable voice to the already vast body 
of medical testimony on the direct cause 
of lung cancer by cigarette smoking. In 
stark and unflinching terms the society 
reported at the conclusion of a 3-year 
study that the total risk of dying of 
lung cancer for a smoker of 25 or more 
cigarettes a day—that is a little over 1 
pack a day—is 1 in 9 if he is between 
the ages of 35 and 84. 

The television advertising of tobacco 
companies that I have seen has a great 
appeal to people even younger than 35; 
and watching it, one would think that 
in order to be an expert water skier 
he should smoke a given kind of 
cigarette. 

As if lung cancer were not enough, 
the committee also found that cigarette 
smoking probably contributes to death 
from coronary heart disease, tubercu- 
losis, and peptic ulcers; that cigarette 
smoking may be a contributory factor 
in cancer of the mouth, pharynx, esoph- 
agus, and bladder; and that cigarette 
smoking is an important predisposing 
cause in the development of chronic 
bronchitis. 

Today, Dr. Kenneth Endicott, Director 
of the National Cancer Institute, issued 
the following statement: 

The National Cancer Institute and the 
U.S. Public Health Service for several years 
have considered that the evidence that ex- 
cessive cigarette smoking seriously increases 
the risk of lung cancer is very strong. We 
are pleased that our position is supported 
by such a distinguished scientific body as 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Mr. President, the evidence is in. No 
jury of 12 men and women could pos- 
sibly escape the conclusion that tobacco, 
in the form of cigarettes, is a poison more 
lethal than the deadliest narcotic. 

The public has been told the facts. 
But the facts have been obfuscated by 
an expensively financed smokescreen— 
a smokescreen of quibble, distorted fact, 
and half-truth. 

The committee of the Royal College 
has called upon governments to act to 
inform and protect their citizens. In 
this country, the Federal Government 
can no more permit the continued un- 
checked poisoning of our population 
than it could permit the unrestricted 
sale of narcotics in drugstores, super- 
markets, restaurants, newsstands, and 
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in the halls of every commercial and 
residential building in our country. 

Some action must be taken. The 
committee suggested, among other so- 
lutions, that cigarette manufacturers be 
required to print the tar and nicotine 
contents on the pack. 

The committee also suggested the 
Government might investigate the value 
of antismoking clinics for those who 
find it difficult to give up smoking. 

Perhaps the most provocative sug- 
gestion by the committee was for a sharp 
increase in cigarette taxes. The pro- 
ceeds from such a tax might profitably 
and rightly be used to finance cancer 
research, to finance the Food and Drug 
Administration’s program of policing 
the consumption of poisonous sub- 
stances and for the relief of families 
left destitute through the death of the 
head of the family from lung cancer. 
Within the next few days, I shall expect 
to introduce legislation to deal with this 
tragic problem. 


MISSILE SITES LABOR COMMISSION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
no question that the informed people of 
the world have been greatly impressed 
by the outstanding success of the recent 
c“bital space flight of Lt. Col. John 
Glenn, to whom the Congress a few days 
ago gave tribute. At the same time, how- 
ever, and without attempting to mini- 
mize the importance of Colonel Glenn’s 
flight one scintilla, it should be remem- 
bered that this is really only the begin- 
ning of our orbital space program. In 
fact, Colonel Glenn, in addressing the 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress on February 26, stated: 

Friendship 7 is just a beginning, a success- 
ful experiment. It is another plateau in our 
step-by-step program of increasingly ambi- 
tious flights. 


Later, Colonel Glenn added: 
Our efforts today and what we have done 


so far are but small building blocks in a huge 
pyramid to come. 


Some of our future plans were men- 
tioned in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 21, 1962, in an article written by Mr. 
Howard Simmons where it was stated 
that American astronauts will rocket in- 
to earth orbit atop Atlas missiles at least 
six more times during the next year. 
NASA has also indicated, according to 
the article, that between this month and 
the end of next year there are plans to 
launch 78 manned and unmanned space 
probes, satellites, and manned orbital 
flights. In late 1963 or early 1964, the 
two-manned Gemini capsule, powered 
by the Titan II missile to establish the 
practicality of the orbital rendezvous 
technique, is planned, and, thereafter, 
the Apollo spacecraft and the Saturn 
rocket, as well as the Nova vehicle, are 
being planned by NASA to get the first 
American astronauts to the moon by 
1966 or 1967, so states the article. 

Although this is comparatively long- 
range programing, it appears to me 
that every moment is of vital concern 
to us in this “race-to-the-moon” effort. 
As such, therefore, I am constantly re- 
minded of the sworn testimony of Mr. 
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B. G. MacNabb, operations manager for 
Convair’s General Dynamics Division— 
maker of the Atlas missile—at Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla., on May 5, 1961, while ap- 
pearing as a witness, before our Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations during the course of our in- 
quiry into the work stoppages at our vari- 
ous missile bases. Mr. MacNabb, in re- 
ferring to the Project Mercury program, 
said that if Convair had not lost ap- 
proximately 30,000 man-days due to 
work stoppages, “we certainly, at this 
point, would be 6 months ahead in our 
program.” Mr. MacNabb said the same 
thing in another way. He stated that 
when the Russians put their man into 
space on April 17, 1961, “if within 6 
months of that date we (had) put a man 
into orbit around the earth, had we not 
had this (the work stoppages), then we 
would have had our man into orbit be- 
fore the Russians did.” 

This, then, is a patent explanation as 
to what work stoppages have done to our 
missile program. To attempt to limit 
the stoppages, which our investigations 
subcommittee found to be a total of 327 
involving the loss of 162,872 man-days 
at our various missile bases as of March 
31, 1961, the President, by Executive 
Order 10946, dated May 26, 1961, estab- 
lished a Missile Sites Labor Commission 
for “the purpose of developing policies, 
procedures and methods of adjustment 
for labor problems at missile and space 
sites” in “uninterrupted and economical 
operations at (such) missile and space 
sites”—section 1 of the Executive order. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
was designated as Chairman of the Com- 
mission pursuant to the terms of the 
Executive order. 

While, in all fairness it should be 
pointed out that there was a consider- 
able curtailment of time lost shortly 
after the Commission was created—es- 
pecially as compared with the approxi- 
mate loss of 86,000 man-days because of 
walkouts in 1960—I am disturbed by the 
mounting loss of time that resulted from 
a reoccurrence of these work stoppages in 
December of 1961 and in January of 
this year. According to information 
furnished our Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations monthly, 953 man-days 
were lost in 11 separate work stoppages 
in the month of December, while 2,500 
man-days were lost in January in 22 
separate work stoppages. This infor- 
mation, supplied by the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission, should be compared 
with the number of work stoppages and 
jurisdictional disputes in areas other 
than the missile field. Thus, the Com- 
mission reports that— 

The January lost time rate will approx- 
imate 0.184 percent, which will be the high- 
est rate for any month since April 1961. It 
is higher than the rate for 16 of the 24 
months during 1960 and 1961. It is higher 
than the 1960 all-industry rate of 0.17 per- 
cent. 


Thus, in January, approximately 57.3 


percent of the man-days lost were at- 
tributed to jurisdictional disputes. The 


figure during July 1960 through April 
1961 was 49 percent at all missile bases. 
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Both figures are much out of proportion 
compared with the percentage of total 
time lost due to jurisdictional disputes 
in all-industry and in all-contract con- 
struction in the United States. For ex- 
ample, in 1960 the all-industry rate was 
0.1 pereent, while the contract construc- 
tion rate was 2.5 percent. 

During the January period, the report 
indicates that five unions were respon- 
sible for approximately 97 percent of 
the total man-days lost, These were the 
millwrights, pipefitters, ironworkers, 
electricians, and the operating engineers. 
Many of these are familiar sounding 
names found during the course of our 
subcommittee hearings last year: Most 
of the disputes were centered at Larson 
Air Force Base, Wash., and Lincoln Air 
Force Base, Nebr. All of these unions are 
in the building trades and most of the 
January disputes were among the build- 
ing trades members. It should be re- 
called that the building and construction 
trades department, on February 17, 
1961—right at the time that our sub- 
committee's field investigation was pro- 
ceeding in deadly earnest—issued a 
statement of policy which amounted to 
a no-strike pledge so far as the activities 
of the member unions engaged in work 
in the missile program were concerned. 
While the February figures have not yet 
been put into report form, I have been 
informally advised that they will ap- 
Lanier those of the month of Janu- 

ary. Some 19 work stoppages, the 
majority of them being in the form of 
jurisdictional disputes, resulted in the 
loss of approximately 2,400 man-days. 
These were centered principally at Lar- 
son Air Force Base, Wash.; Davis-Mon- 
than Air Force Base, Ariz.; and Mountain 
Home Air Force Base, Idaho. In addi- 
tion, I understand that approximately 
1,300 man-days were lost on Monday, 
March 5, at the Little Rock Air Force 
Base, Ark, The complete information on 
this work stoppage would not be avail- 
able until the time of the March report, 
published in April. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a con- 
tinuation of such work stoppages by the 
unions will not only be a further breach 
of their no-strike pledge, but will seri- 
ously question the ability of the Missile 
Sites Labor Commission itself to cope 
with such exigent circumstances. In 
that regard, I am mindful of a statement 
made here on the floor of the Senate on 
May 11, 1961, by our distinguished 
committee chairman, Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, when bringing the matter 
peste the attention of the Congress. He 

Mr. President, with respect to the no- 
strike pledges and administrative action, I 
entertain serious doubt that whatever ad- 
ministrative action is taken will be sufficient 
to provide a complete remedy. Nothing 
short of a law with teeth in it, one that 
can be enforced, will, in my judgment, meet 
the exigencies and dangers of this situation, 


And as I stated in my closing state- 
ment which I inserted into the record 
of our subcommittee’s hearings on work 
stoppages at missile bases last year: 

The effectiveness of the Commission ap- 
pears to be based on the voluntariness of the 
opposing to submit their disputes 
before it. The Chairman has indicated that 
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he favors the enactment of legislation to 
curb strikes at missile installations. I am 
inclined to agree that Congress should find 
a way to outlaw strikes and work stoppages 
on Government defense contracts, especially 
as they concern the vital missile program. 
I also feel that the new Commission will 
serve very little purpose because it just adds 
one more unit to a remedy which can be 
invoked by the proper use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and by amending the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 


In that regard, I am mindful of an 
excellent article commencing on page 
121 of the February 1962 edition of the 
American Bar Association Journal en- 
titled “The Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
sion and the Derogation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” The article was written 
by Harry L. Browne, who is practic- 
ing law in Kansas City, Mo., and who 
was an attorney with the National Labor 
Relations Board from 1938 to 1949, with 
the exception of 3 years spent in the 
military service. I commend this to the 
attention of each Member of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERCER in the chair). 
jection? 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MISSILE SITES LABOR COMMISSION AND 
THE DEROGATION OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


(By Harry L. Browne, of the Missouri Bar 
(Kansas City)) 

On July 22, 1961, the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission issued a directive on the first 
missile site labor dispute it accepted since 
it was created under terms of an Executive 
order The dispute involved a jurisdictional 
controversy between the International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers (IUOE) and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW), both affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, concerning work assignments for 
the installation of underground cable at the 
Walker Air Force Base in Roswell, N. Mex. 
On August 29, 1961, the Commission issued 
an identical directive at the Dyess Air Force 
Base, Abilene, Tex. involving the same type 
of jurisdictional dispute and the same fac- 
tual situation that existed at Walker Air 
Force Base, 

The work in question had been assigned 
to the IBEW; the IUOE disputed the as- 
signment; the matter was brought before 
and heard by the Commission, and upon 
failure of the parties to reach a voluntary 
agreement, the Commission issued a direc- 
tive dividing the work between the two 
unions. The directive impinged upon the 
provisions of a contract between the em- 
ployer and the IBEW, and was contrary to 
the assignment made by the employer. No 
finding was made by the Commission in 
issuing the directive that the Commission 
relied in the first instance on established 
governmental procedures, including the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, in 
resolving the dispute. Indeed it could not, 
since the Commission did not do so? 


(Mrs. 
Is there ob- 


748 L. R. R. 403. 

The findings made by the Commission in 
both cases upon which its directives were 
based, were as follows: 

“1. The aforementioned dispute between 
the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers involves operations vital 
to the missile program. 

2. Established voluntary procedures have 
not served to produce a settlement of the 
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SHARP DEPARTURE FROM EXISTING LAW 


The resolution of these jurisdictional con- 
troversies by direction of the Commission, 
where the assent of the parties was not ob- 
tained, not only marked the first case heard 
by the Commission under the Executive or- 
der but also marked a sharp departure from 
existing law governing jurisdictional labor 
disputes, since exclusive and primary power 
to determine the dispute was asserted by the 
Commission as against existing law and 
procedures. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
debate the merits of any particular labor 
problem or to question the bona fides of 
Commission action. The latter may be ac- 
cepted and the former is of no consequence 
here. It is to call attention to the fact, 
and to the danger, that to the degree that 
jurisdiction was exercised by the Commis- 
sion which affected property rights without 
regard to applicable law, there was an un- 
warranted encroachment on legislative func- 
tions by the Commission. 

“In the framework of our Constitution, 
the President's power to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed refutes the idea that 
he is to be a lawmaker. The Constitution 
limits his functions in the lawmaking 
process to the recommending of laws he 
thinks wise and the vetoing of laws he 
thinks bad. And the Constitution is neither 
silent nor equivocal about who shall make 
laws which the President is to execute. The 
first section of the first article says that 
‘All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.“ 

This was the opinion of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 588, 72 S. Ct. 863, 867 
(1952), where the Supreme Court held un- 
lawful the seizure by the President of steel 
companies involved in a labor dispute under 
the terms of an Executive order finding that 
a continuance of the dispute would en- 
danger the well-being and safety of the 
Nation in a time of crisis. 


POWER SO EXERCISED “MUST BE SCRUTINIZED 
WITH. CAUTION” 


We submit that the directives issued by 
the Commission, insofar as jurisdictional 
disputes are concerned, disregard applicable 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, and without authority of 
law, override the functions and power 
entrusted by Congress to the National Labor 
Relations Board and to the courts’ We 
submit further that no compelling reason 
exists which justifies the subordination of 
legal authority to the exercise of extra-legal 


dispute. The action of the Commission shall 
not prejudice in any way the contentions of 
the parties before any private voluntary ma- 
chinery. 

“3. All parties to the dispute are subject 
to the commitments made to the President 
for uninterrupted operations at missile sites, 
as recited in Executive Order No. 10946, 
which authorizes the Commission to estab- 
lish necessary and appropriate procedures 
for the settlement of such disputes and to 
provide for the issuance of directives and 
the taking of other action in connection 
therewith, and pursuant to such commit- 
ments and assurances of cooperation with 
the Commission, have participated in and 
compiled with the procedures established by 
the Commission. 

“4, The steps heretofore taken pursuant to 
the procedures established by the Commis- 
sion in the dispute have not resulted in set- 
tlement through the processes of mediation 
or an agreement for arbitration. 

“5, Alternative dispositions of the dispute 
will have little or no effect upon cost or 
economy of operation.” 

*Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
61 Stat. 136, 29 U.S. OC. A., sec. 141. 
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authority wielded by the Commission under 
color of Executive order. However slight 
an initial step into forbidden jurisdiction, 
whatever may be done in the name of 
“expediency,” power so exercised “must be 
scrutinized with caution, for what is at 
stake is the equilibrium established by our 
constitutional system.” + 

The Commission was established by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10946, dated May 26, 1961. 
The responsibilities and powers of the Com- 
mission are as set forth and limited by the 
terms of this order. 

The Commission was established for “the 
purpose of developing policies, procedures, 
and methods of adjustment for labor prob- 
lems at missile and space sites” in keeping 
with the national interest in “uninterrupted 
and economical operations at missile and 
space sites.” * 

In furtherance thereof, the Commission is 
required by the order to “arrange for the 
establishment at each missile or space site 
of appropriate missile site labor relations 
committees” whose primary functions it is 
“to anticipate impending problems and to 
arrange for proper disposition of them prior 
to the time that such problems become 
acute.“ “ The Commission is further to es- 
tablish procedures whereby it will be advised 
of any labor relations problems at any mis- 
sile or space site which it appears cannot be 
settled by the voluntary settlement proce- 
dures already in existence or by action in- 
stituted by the local Missile Site Labor Rela- 
tions Committee.“ In the event the Com- 
mission is so advised, it “shall establish such 
procedures as appear to it necessary and 
appropriate to produce a satisfactory settle- 
ment of such problem, relying in the first 
instance on presently established private or 
governmental procedures, including avail- 
able legal proceedings, so far as these will be 
effective.” Absent such effective presently 
established procedures, special panels of the 
Commission are authorized to hold hear- 
ings in disputed matters over which the 
Commission has jurisdiction, to make find- 
ings of fact, to make recommendations for 


the settlement of such disputes, to obtain’ 


agreement for final and binding arbitration 
of such disputes, to mediate such disputes 
* * * to issue such directives and to take 
such action as the Commission may direct.“ 

Having established the purpose, responsi- 
bilities, and powers of the Commission, sec- 
tion 8 of the order then makes clear the re- 
lationship of the National Labor Relations 
Board to the Commission, specifically ac- 
knowledging that the terms of the order 
“shall not affect the authority of the Board 
under the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended.” Section 8 of the order reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. The National Labor Relations 
Board and the General Counsel of the Board 
are requested to establish accelerated pro- 
cedures for dealing with matters at missile 
and space sites within the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion, in accordance with law, and to make 
such assignment of personnel as is neces- 
sary to this end; provided that voluntary 
procedures for the adjustment of such mat- 
ters shall continue to be used wherever 
available, appropriate, and effective, but the 
provisions of this order shall not affect the 
authority of the Board under the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended.” 

The Commission’s purpose is largely to 
assist in achieving voluntary settlements, to 


‘Justice Jackson's concurring opinion in 
es Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, at 
Pp- ” 

Executive Order No. 10946, sec. 1. 

Executive Order No. 10946, sec. 2. 

Executive Order No. 10946, sec. 3. 

* Executive Order No. 10946, sec. 3. 
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make findings, recommendations, to mediate, 
and to obtain agreements for final and 
binding arbitration. This is the limit of the 
Commission’s authority. While the Com- 
mission, under section 3 of the Executive 
order, may also issue directives, and “take 
such action as the Commission may direct,” 
the Commission by such directives or action 
may not, absent agreement by the parties, 
exercise power to change contracts, or affect 
private property rights of the parties. This 
is confirmed by Youngstown. If the Execu- 
tive order were construed to imply such 
broad power, it would be of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. If the Commission sought 
to wield it under aegis of the Executive 
order, it would be an unlawful usurpation 
of power. 


A REMEDY WAS AVAILABLE UNDER THE NLRA 


It is to be noted that the cases heard by 
the Commission did not involve a situation 
where, but for the exercise of power by the 
Commission, no remedy would have been 
available, for there was effective Federal leg- 
islation governing the jurisdictional dispute. 
Section 8(b)(4)(D) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, provides in effect 
that it shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents to engage 
in, or to induce or to encourage, an actual 
work stoppage or refusal to work; or to 
threaten, coerce, or restrain any person en- 
gaged in a business covered by the act where 
an object of such action is forcing or requir- 
ing any employer to assign particular work 
to employees in a particular labor organiza- 
tion or in a particular trade, craft, or class 
rather than to employees in another labor 
organization or in another trade, craft, or 
class, unless such employer is failing to con- 
form to an order or certification of the Board 
determining the bargaining representative 
for employees performing such work. 

Section 10(k) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, authorizes and di- 
rects the National Labor Relations Board 
to hear and determine the dispute whenever 
a charge of a violation of section 8(b) (4) (D) 
is made, unless the parties have shown 
within prescribed time limits that they have 
established an effective settlement proce- 
dure. ` 
Section 10(1) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, gives to the National 
Labor Relations Board the power to seek an 
injunction against a strike, picketing, or 
other coercion which reasonably appears to 
be in violation of section 8(b) (4) (D). 

Finally, section 1 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, declares the pol- 
icy of the United States to be, in part, “en- 
couraging the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining” by prescribed means. 

The NLRB is given the statutory authority 
to find a labor organization guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice for engaging in specified 
activity such as strikes, work stoppages, and 
threats for the purpose of “forcing or re- 
quiring any employer to assign particular 
work to employees in a particular labor or- 
ganization or in a particular trade, craft, or 
class rather than to employees in another 
labor organization or in another trade, craft, 
or class.“ 

The NLRB is authorized and directed by 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, to hear and determine disputes 
when such a charge is made and may seek 
to enjoin any strike, picketing, or other co- 
ercion which reasonably appears to be for 
the purpose set forth above at any time after 
it has been decided that there is reasonable 
cause to believe that a charge of a section 
8(b) (4) (D) violation is true.“ Further- 


*Sec. 8(b)(4)(D) of 
amended. 


1 Secs. 10(k) and 10(1) of the NLRA, as 
amended, 


the NLRA, as 
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more, such injunctive relief may be, and 
often has been, granted on the same day 
a petition for injunctive relief is filed.” 
Moreover, in accordance with the request 
contained in section 8 of the Executive order, 
effective August 15, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board amended its rules to expedite 
handling of jurisdictional disputes involving 
national defense.“ 

Thus an analysis of the established NLRA 
proceedings available for the settlement of a 
jurisdictional dispute which works to inter- 
rupt operation at a missile or space site, re- 
veals a provision for the voluntary settle- 
ment of the dispute, and failing this, a 
means of determination of the dispute by 
the NLRB backed up by the statutory power 
of enforcement and availability of imme- 
diate injunctive relief. 

In addressing labor problems at missile 
and space sites, the Commission is specifi- 
cally directed by Executive order to rely “in 
the first instance on presently established 
private or governmental procedures, includ- 
ing available legal proceedings, so far as 
these will be effective.” While in the dispute 
at Walker, as at Dyess, no private procedures 
were available,” there are, as outlined above, 
established governmental procedures, in- 
cluding legal proceedings, for the effective 
settlement of such a dispute interrupting 
operations at a missile or space site. 


THE COMMISSION ENGAGED IN A LEGISLATIVE 
FUNCTION 

In the cited cases, the Commission did not 
“in the first instance,” rely on “established 
governmental procedures,” although, as 
shown, appropriate governmental procedures 
were available. Instead, the Commission, 
when unable to obtain an agreement by the 
parties, issued a directive on work assign- 
ments which affected existing contract and 
private property rights. In the absence of 
agreement and under compulsion of the 
Commission’s ruling, the parties adversely 
affected complied with the directive under 
protest.“ Thus the Commission completed 
a legislative, not an executive function. 

The Executive order authorizes the Com- 
mission to issue directives and take action 
consistent with the policy proclaimed and 
needed to carry that policy into execution 
but it has no power to invade the province 
of Congress. The power of Congress to 


u See table 20, “Record of Injunctions Pe- 
titioned for or Acted Upon, Fiscal Year 1960,” 
25th Annual Report of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

12 National Labor Relations Board Rules 
and Regulations, secs. 102.89, 102.90, 101.31. 
101.33, 101.35. In announcing the changes, 
the Board said that its new policy will en- 
able it to “arrive at a determination of the 
dispute with greater dispatch and at the 
same time will not deprive the parties of 
their rights in such disputes.” 48 L.R.R. 
478. It is significant that even under the 
expedited procedures, the NLRB was still 
concerned with the “rights” of the parties. 

13 Neither the IBEW nor the employers 
were bound by decisions of the National 
Joint Board for Settlement of Jurisdictional 
Disputes in the Building and Construction 
Industry covering the type of work in ques- 
tion. This was a plan for settling jurisdic- 
tional disputes in the building and construc- 
tion industry nationally and locally. C.C.H. 
15230.971. Awards are binding only on the 
parties signatory thereto and can be judi- 
cially enforced. United Textile Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO v. Textile Workers Union 
of America, No. 12323, 258 F. 2d 743 (7th 
Cir, 1958). 

“In the Youngstown decision, the parties 
also obeyed the Secretary of Commerce, act- 
ing pursuant to the Executive order, under 
protest. 
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adopt such public policies as those pro- 
claimed by the directive is beyond question.” 
It can authorize the taking of private prop- 
erty for public use. It can make laws reg- 
ulating the relationships between employers 
and employees, prescribing rules designed to 
settle labor disputes, and fixing wages and 
working conditions in certain fields of our 
economy. But the Constitution did not sub- 
ject this lawmaking power of Congress to 
Presidential supervision or control. 

It would seem that a proper regard for 
the constitutional balance of power would 
have required that this jurisdictional dis- 
pute be resolved by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Not only does the solution 
of the problem through NLRB procedures 
have the force of law but it also clearly 
better serves the purposes of uninterrupted 
operation of missile and space sites than 
reliance on directives, unenforceable in law 
where the Commission is unsuccessful in 
obtaining voluntary compliance. 

The willingness of the Commission to 
abide by existing governmental procedures 
and to respect the jurisdiction of the NLRB 
when the controversy falls within the pro- 
hibition of section 8 (b) (4) (D) would in no 
way undermine the salutary purpose of the 
Executive order. In all preliminary stages 
of a potential jurisdictional dispute, where 
the dispute has not ripened into a viola- 
tion of existing law, the labor problem is 
still susceptible to agreement through the 
good offices of the Commission. Indeed, 
this would seem to be the full scope of the 
Executive order. The proper balance be- 
tween Executive and congressional power 
would be retained, and moreover it would 
reconcile the objectives of the Executive or- 
der with the national labor policy of the 
National Labor Relations Act by “encourag- 
ing the practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining.” The Commission, we submit, 
would do well to accommodate its procedures 
with those of the NLRB—in fact as well as 
in theory. Both can work in accommoda- 
tion with each other and yet maintain the 
basic objectives of uninterrupted operation 
at missile site bases and free collective 
bargaining. 

“OURS IS A GOVERNMENT OF LAWS, 
MEN” 

Principles of great moment must not be 
discarded in the name of expediency. The 
continued existence of liberty under law is 
a right not assured without a corresponding 
duty—the exercise of eternal vigilance. 
Even slight or limited encroachment on our 
constitutional freedoms must be resisted, for 
it would breed a disrespect for all rights and 
a gradual diminishing of freedom under law. 
Often these encroachments are so tenuous 
that we are unaware of their presence. But 
to be aware and yet to do nothing is to per- 
mit the triumph of evil. We must question 
critically any program which would impose 
on men a rule of men rather than a rule of 
law. The US. Supreme Court in the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. case spoke 
eloquently of this vital constitutional prin- 
ciple. The Court said the President under 
our Constitution must faithfully execute 
the laws, but “That authority must be 
matched against words of the 5th amend- 
ment that ‘No person shall be * * * de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.’ One gives a govern- 
mental authority that reaches so far as there 
is law, the other gives a private right that 
authority shall go no further. These signify 
about all there is of the principle that ours 
is a government of laws, not of men, and 
that we submit ourselves to rulers only 
if under rules.“ 10 


% Indeed, shortly after the Executive order 
was handed down and while the same Con- 
gress was in session, a bill was introduced 
to this effect by Senator Case, S. 2401. 

1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 
supra, at p. 875. 


NOT OF 
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The founders of this Nation entrusted the 

lawmaking powers to the Congress alone, in 
both times and bad. Justice Jackson 
concluded his opinion in the Youngstown 
case: 
“The essence of our free Government is 
‘leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath 
the law’—to be governed by those imper- 
sonal forces which we call law. Our Govern- 
ment is fashioned to fulfill this concept so 
far as humanly possible. The Executive, ex- 
cept for recommendation and veto, has no 
legislative power.. With all its defects, 
délays and inconveniences, men have dis- 
covered no technique for long preserving free 
government except that the Executive be 
under the law, and that the law be made 
by parliamentary deliberations. 

“Such institutions may be destined to pass 
away. But it is the duty of the Court to 
be last, not first, to give them up.“ * 

Lawyers as Officers of the Court likewise 
have the responsibility to see that we be the 
“last,” not the “first” to give up free in- 
stitutions, 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, in 
the article, Mr. Browne points out that 
the Missile Sites Labor Commission is- 
sued a directive on July 22, 1961, on the 
first missile site labor dispute it accepted 
since it was created. The dispute had 
hinged on a jurisdictional controversy 
between the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, both 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, as to work 
assignments at Walker Air Force Base, 
Roswell, N. Mex. After the matter was 
heard by the Commission and upon fail- 
ure of the parties to reach a voluntary 
agreement, the Commission issued a di- 
rective dividing the work between the 
two unions. On August 29, 1961, an iden- 
tical directive was issued by the Commis- 
sion at Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, 
Tex. The aforementioned directive, ac- 
cording to Mr. Browne, impinged upon 
the terms of a contract between the em- 
ployer and the IBEW and was contrary 
to the work assignment made by the em- 
ployer. Mr. Browne contends that this 
action affecting property rights without 
regard to applicable law, was an unwar- 
ranted encroachment on legislative func- 
tions by the Commission. Section 3 of 
the Executive order, in referring to the 
establishment of procedures by the Com- 
mission whereby it will be advised of any 
labor relations problems which cannot 
be settled by the voluntary settlement 
procedures already in existence or by 
action instituted by the local Missile Sites 
Labor Relations Committee, says: 

In such event the Commission shall estab- 
lish such procedures as appear to it neces- 
sary and appropriate to produce a satisfac- 
tory settlement of such problem, relying in 
the first instance on presently established 
private or governmental procedures, includ- 
ing available legal proceedings, so far as 
thece will be effective. 


Mr. Browne contends that the Com- 
mission’s directives, “insofar as jurisdic- 
tional disputes are concerned, disregard 
applicable provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
without authority of law, override the 
functions and power entrusted by Con- 
gress to the National Labor Relations 
Board and to the Courts.” 

Instead, Mr. Browne would prefer that 
the Commission confine itself to in- 


1 Ibid., at p. 880. 
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stances where, “in all preliminary stages 
of a potential jurisdictional dispute, 
where the dispute has not ripened into a 
violation of existing law, the labor prob- 
lem is still susceptible to agreement 
through the good offices of the Commis- 
sion,” Mr. Browne goes on to say: 

Indeed, this would seem to be the full 
scope of the Executive order. The proper bal- 
ance between executive and congressional 
power would be retained, and moreover it 
would reconcile the objectives of the Execu- 
tive order with the national labor policy of 
the National Labor Relations Act by en- 
couraging the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining. 


Indeed, Mr. Browne's observations 
contain a great deal of merit, 

On July 25, 1961, in further discussing 
slowdowns in our missile program on the 
floor of the Senate, I stated: 

Mr. President, there is only one remedy to 
prevent a reoccurrence of these walkouts and 
slowdowns and that is to adopt legislation 
carrying severe penalties for those who cast 
aside the national security for their own per- 
sonal gain. 


As such, I am mindful of S. 2631, 
which would prohibit strikes by em- 
ployees who are employed in certain 
strategic defense facilities. Missiles and 
space vehicles would be included within 
the strategic defense classification. This 
bill was introduced in the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress by our distinguished 
committee chairman, Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, and is one which I cospon- 
sored as the ranking minority Member. 
Iam also mindful of S. 2453 which would 
amend the National Labor Relations Act 
by adding a new subsection to section 8 
so as to provide that the discharge of 
employees who engage in a strike not 
authorized by the collective bargaining 
representative shall not be considered 
an unfair labor practice. This bill was 
also introduced in the 1st session of the 
87th Congress by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], who 
is also a member of the Investigations 
Subcommittee. Third, S. 2134, a bill 
which I introduced, also in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress, of which Sen- 
ator MCCLELLAN is a cosponsor, would 
make strikes or concerted refusals to 
work unlawful for those labor organiza- 
tions whose employees were covered by a 
collective bargaining agreement in an 
industry affecting commerce unless they 
had been authorized by the affirmative 
approval of a majority of the employees 
affected and who had expressed them- 
selves through orderly voting procedures 
involving the use of the secret ballot. 

This is known as the proposed secret 
ballot strike legislation. I am happy to 
say it has the support of many indi- 
vidual union members, and of some of 
the enlightened labor leaders of America. 

These are three possibilities of 
remedying the reoccurrences of these 
walkouts and slowdowns which so vitally 
affect our space and tactical military- 
missile programs. In the national in- 
terest, in the interest of our own survi- 
val, and in the interest of the survival 
of the free world, it is up to Congress to 
act without further delay. 

It is in the interest of the survival of 
all of us. I sincerely hope that this ses- 
sion of Congress will not adjourn before 
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we complete constructive, salutary action 
in this field, a field which holds so much 
peril as well as so many possibilities for 
the entire free world. 


HIGHER FARM INCOME A MUST 
FOR ANY FARM PROGRAM 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
Congress at this session will have to 
make a decision on the most perplexing 
and difficult economic problem which 
faces the country; namely, the farm 
problem. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the House 
Committee on Agriculture are both con- 
sidering the administration’s farm bill. 

I feel that one test which any farm 
program or farm bill must pass, if it 
passes no other, is: Does it increase farm 


[Billions of dollars) 
Labor Proprietors’ income 
income 

Total (wage and Rental Personal contribu- Nonagri- 

Perlod ary dis- income Dividends interest Transfer tions for cultural 

income payments social mal 

me 2 
288.3 204.1 13.3 27.4 10.5 9.2 13.4 14. 3 3.9 271.5 
289.8 202. 5 12,7 27.8 10.9 9.8 14.6 16.2 4.6 273.8 
310.2 218.0 11.8 30.4 10.7 11.2 15.8 17.5 5.2 295. 0 
332.9 235.7 11.6 32.1 10.9 12.1 17. 5 18.8 5.8 317.9 
351.4 247.7 11.8 32.7 11.9 12.6 19.6 21.9 6.7 336. 1 
360.3 249, 2 13.5 32. 5 12.2 12.4 21.0 26.3 6.9 343.0 
383. 3 268. 8 11.3 35.0 11.9 13.4 23.6 27.2 7.9 368. 1 
402, 2 282.2 12.0 36.2 11.7 14. 1 26.2 29.1 9.3 386.2 
416.7 290. 8 13.1 36.5 11.5 14.4 27.3 32.9 9.7 399. 4 

Seasonally adjusted annual rates 

404.0 280. 9 12.8 36.0 11,6 14.1 26.7 31.0 9.2 387.2 
403.6 280. 6 12.8 36.0 11.6 14.2 26.8 31.1 9.6 386. 8 
403.1 280.2 12.9 35.8 11.5 14.2 26.8 81.1 9.4 386. 2 
+ 407.3 281.7 13.0 36.0 11.4 14.2 26.8 333.7 9.6 3390.4 
409.8 285. 3 12,9 36.1 11.5 14.2 26.8 32.5 9.6 392. 9- 
413.2 288. 0 12.9 36.3 11.5 14.2 27.0 33.0 9.7 396. 4 
417.3 291.7 13.0 30.4 11.5 14.3 27.1 33.0 9.8 400. 2 
$421.2 293. 4 12.9 36.6 11.5 14.3 27.2 935.2 9.8 5404.0 
419.4 204.0 12.8 36. 6 11.5 14.3 27.4 32. 5 9.8 402, 4 
421.1 200.2 12.7 30. 8 11.5 14.4 27.5 32.7 9.8 404.1 
425.2 297.8 13.5 37.0 11.5 14.5 27.7 33.1 10,0 407.2 
429.3 300.9 13.8 87.3 11.5 14.8 27.9 33.2 10.1 410.9 
431.8 302. 4 13.5 37.4 11.5 15, 5 28.2 33. 4 10. 1 413.6 
430. 3 301.9 13.3 37.4 11.5 14.9 28.5 33.1 10.2 412.3 
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income? The fact is that farm income 
is too low—far too low—and any program 
which will not increase farm income, 
under all circumstances will not pass 
that test. 

The primary economic injustice in 
America is that the farmer suffers from 
an income which is far, far too low. The 
fact is that the income of people on the 
farm is less than half the income of 
persons off the farm, and the situation 
is getting worse. For example, the 
American farmer participated not at all 
in the vast increase in income which has 
occurred since 1953. Since that time, 
wages and salaries have increased 50 
percent. Business income is up 20 per- 
cent. Dividends are up 50 percent. 
Interest is up 120 percent. In less than 
10 years, the interest which the farmer 
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has to pay and which other debtors in 
America have to pay has more than 
doubled. 

Statistics published in Economic Indi- 
cators, issued by the Joint Economic 
Committee, are so devastating on this 
point that I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
the table shown on page 3 of Economic 
Indicators for February 1962. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sources OF PERSONAL INCOME 


Personal income declined $1.5 billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate) in January to 
$430.3 billion. Dividends, which had been 
bolstered in December by special year-end 
payments, and labor income each accounted 
for one-third of the drop. 


Compensation of employees excluding employee contributions for social Insurance $150,000,000 (51. 800, 000,000 at annual rate) in March and $218,000,000 ($2,600,000,000 at 


and the excess of wage accruals over disbursements. 


Personal income exclusive of net income of unineo 
wages, a omg se net interest, and net dividends 
3 Includes stepped-up payment of national service 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the table shows that farm income in 
January 1962 was exactly the same as 
farm income in 1953. Labor income— 
that is, wage and salary disbursements— 
has increased from $204 billion to $301 
billion. Dividends have increased from 
$9.2 billion to $14.9 billion. Interest has 
risen from $13.4 billion to $28.5 billion. 
In other words, in 1953, the net income 
of farmers was almost precisely the same 
as the personal interest income. Today, 
however, personal interest income is far 
more than twice as great as the income 
received by farmers. 

It seems to me that this is a striking 
fact, because we know that farm income 
is, to a considerable extent, within the 
determination of the Government. It is 
a fact that interest income is wholly 
within the determination of the Govern- 
ment. It is a function of the supply 
of money which is, of course, wholly a 
Government function under article I 

v — 232 


rated farm enterprises, farm 
DESERRI corporations, 


annual rate) in July. 
4 Preliminary, 


insurance dividends of 


section 8 of the Constitution; and on the 
basis of the delegation of power by Con- 
gress to the Federal Reserve Board, the 
interest rate is determined by an agency 
of the Federal Government. 

On the basis of any standard, not 
simply the standard of comparing the 
income of people on the farm and off 
the farm, but on the basis of the most 
conservative standard of economic jus- 
tice, the most free enterprise standard 
of economic justice, farmers have suf- 
fered, and suffered very severely. 

To deserve a good income people 
should be expected to work hard. 

The fact is that farmers work longer 
hours than do people off the farm. The 
Department of Agriculture has published 
statistics which show that the Wisconsin 
farmer works an average of 1142 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. Of course, he gets 
no vacation. To merit a high income a 
man might be expected to make an in- 
vestment and take a risk. The Wiscon- 


Norx.— ata for Alaska and Hawall included beginning 1000. 
Source; Department of Commerce. 


sin farmer has an investment which 
varies from $30,000 to $45,000 a farm. 
He takes an immense risk; in fact, I 
doubt if there is anybody in our econ- 
omy, or any significant group in our 
economy, which takes as big a risk as 
does the farmer. It is a risk which is 
subject to weather, price fluctuations, 
and crop failure. 

If there is any basis for increased re- 
imbursement, if it cannot be on the basis 
of hours or investment or risk, it should 
be on the basis of efficiency and of how 
intelligently the farmer has applied his 
labor and his investment. Has the farm- 
er done this? The farmer has in- 
creased his efficiency more rapidly, by 
far, than any other group in our econ- 
omy. 

Madam President, the President’s eco- 
nomic report of 2 years ago showed that 
at that time farmers had increased their 
efficiency over the past decade by 81 
percent, whereas people off the farm had 
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increased their efficiency by 27 percent. 
The most recent statistics show exactly 
the same thing. The most efficient op- 
erator in the American economy is the 
farmer. He has had a rapid increase in 
his efficiency, but has received no bene- 
fit from the increase in his efficiency. 
EARNINGS OF DAIRY FARMERS 


This afternoon, I should like to con- 
sider in detail the dairy farm operations. 
The dairy farmer is supposed to be 
among the most prosperous of the farm- 
ers in our society. I should like to take 
a look at farm areas of the country 
* which have a reputation for being pros- 
perous—the dairy farmers of New York, 
Vermont, northern Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

I have before me a recent publication 
of the Department of Agriculture en- 
titled “Farm Costs and Returns.” This 
publication shows the return to dairy 
farmers in various parts of the States to 
which I have referred. 

VERMONT, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY 

FARMERS 

The first table to which I shall refer, 
table 12, shows the returns for the dairy 
farmers in the Central Northeast, which 
includes New York, Vermont, and 
northern Pennsylvania. It shows that 
over the past decade the farmers, on the 
average, have increased their land on 
the farm from 189 acres to 226 acres. 
They have increased their cropland sub- 
stantially—from 69 acres to 84 acres. 
They have increased their crops har- 
vested—their corn, small grains, and 
hay. There has been increase in every 
category. They have increased their 
livestock on the farms significantly. 

On the average, these farms, which are 
big farms by any standard, had a 1947- 
49 average of 32.9 head of cattle. By 
1960, they had 42.9 head, an increase of 
about one-third. 
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They have increased their milk pro- 
duction per cow from 6,600 to 8,160. 
This is a clear mark of efficiency. 

Also, the farmers on the Northeastern 
farms have substantially increased their 
investment. In the 1947-49 period, they 
had an average of less than one tractor 
per farm—.89 tractors for every single 
farm. In 1960, the average was 1.95 
tractors, or almost 2 tractors per farm. 
That is twice as many tractors; and, of 
course, tractors are an index of the gen- 
eral investment in machinery. 

The average total farm capital for 
1947-49 was $21,930; last year it was 
$40,600, almost twice as big an invest- 
ment. 

The dairy farmers of the northeastern 
part of the country have almost doubled 
their investment in land and buildings— 
from $11,000 to $21,200. 

They have increased their investment 
in machinery and equipment from 
$2,760 to more than $3,000 in 1960. 

Their livestock investment has in- 
creased. Their investment in crops has 
increased. 

It is true that the total cash receipts 
have risen; but the total cash expendi- 
tures have likewise gone up almost as 
much. So although these farmers have 
a substantially greater investment in 
land and a much bigger investment in 
machinery and equipment, and far more 
capital involved, their net cash farm in- 
come has increased from only $2,609 in 
1947-49 to $2,977 in 1960. 

Incidentally the Northeast dairy farm- 
ers received 95 percent of their income 
from dairy products and from the by- 
product, cattle and calves. 


FARMERS MAKE $30-$50 PER WEEK 


Madam President, if we include the 
value of perquisites on the farm—the 
value of the food produced and con- 
sumed on the farm, the value of the 
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farmhouse used as a home, and the val- 
ue of living on that land—we find that 
the total gross farm income in 1960 
amounted to approximately $12,341. 
But operating expenses were $8,280, and 
the net farm income was only $4,061. 
If we allow a 4-percent return on in- 
vested capital, the net income for the 
farmers was $2,436, or approximately 
$50 a week. If we allow a 6 percent on 
invested capital, the return is less, of 
course; it is $1,665, or $32 a week. 
Madam President, I submit that this is 
a disgracefully low income for a farmer 
who has an investment of $40,000, but 
whose return is only between $30 and $50 
a week. 
FARM EARNINGS LESS THAN HALF MINIMUM 
WAGE 


On the basis of the number of hours 
the farmer works—and these are in the 
prosperous dairy farms in New York, 
Vermont, and northern Pennsylvania— 
the hourly income varies from 46 cents 
an hour to 67 cents an hour. On the 
other hand, Congress has only recently 
taken final action on a minimum wage 
bill which increases the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. 

So, Madam President, I should like 
to point out that since 1947-49, al- 
though the farmer’s income has so 
greatly been increased, and although he 
has enormously increased his investment 
in land, buildings, and so forth, his hour- 
ly income has dropped steadily—from 72 
cents an hour in 1947-49 to between 45 
and 60 cents an hour in 1960. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed, at this point in 
the Recorp, table 12 of the publication 
to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 12.—Dairy farms, Central Northeast: Organization, production, costs, and returns, 1960, with comparisons ! 


Land in 


imd yields per harvested 
pose for silage- 


Cows and heifers, 2 years 
old and over. 


Total farm capital, Jan. 1. 


Land and buildings 
Machinery and equip- |- 


1958 1959 1960 ? Item 
217 221 226 || Total cash rim. aes 
8i 82 84 Forest 8 — 
8¹ 82 83 Other, including Govern- |- 
ment payments. 
10.7 10.8 11.0 
14.2 14.1 13.8 || Total cash expenditures 
55,9 56.9 59.0 Saa 
Livestock 
10.0 10.5 10.3 Other livestock expense 
52.0 54.0 52.0 Fertilizer and lime 
1.9 1.8 2.0 Omeri crop expense. 
Ty. 
40.3 41.3 42.9 nies buildings and 
r 
27.3 27.8 28.8 5 
65 55 ee ESE 
7,800 | 7,890 8,160 
1.79 1.87 1.95 || Net cash farm income. 
4,370 | 4,320 4,400 || Value of perq 
Change in inventory: 
3,540 | 3,500 3, 560 Crops and livestock__..... 
840 Machinery and buildings.. 
35, 200 | 38,800 | 40,600 || Gross farm income 
— — — — || Operating expenses 
18,700 | 20,400 | 21,200 
6,500 | 6,900 , 200 Net farm income 
reh: powe 
7,300 | 9,100 9,700 in 1947-49 dollars. 
2,700 400 2,500 || Charge for capital . 
=j j) Return per hour to operator 
10,560 | 10,853 | 11,284 and family labor. 
— jji || Charge for capital *.......... 
1,220 | 1,243 1,266 || Return per hour to operator 
8 — 9, 283 9, = and family labor. 


1957 | 1958 | 1950 | 19602 
69 5l 36 38 
36 28 32 36 
By 6,748 | 7,498 | 8,000 | 8,307 
2,154 | 2,241| 2.30 2,559 
219 281 189 126 
174 215 347 359 
207 328| 367 378 
276| 284|. 311 321 
2,142 | 2,413 | 2,538 2.550 
300 360 400 421 
404] 855 728 738 
475| 525| 568 631 
157 196 212 224 
3,023 | 3,062| 2853| 2,977 
913 9190 955 943 
— 280 201 302 114 
68157 12% 27 
eX 11. 000 11,680 | 12,110 12, 341 
—.— 6, 680 „ 341 7, 874 8, 280 
Nl 4,320 4,330 4,236] 4,061 
3.724 3,677] 3,500] 3,413 
= 1,620 2,112 2,134 2, 436 
b. 71 b. 63 0.60) 0.46 
— 1.328 1.443 1,501] 1,665 
82 0.82 76 . 67 
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EASTERN WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the dairy farms of eastern Wisconsin— 
and I believe the country should know 
that we are proud of Wisconsin as the 
Nation’s dairyland—are also analyzed in 
this publication; and here we find that 
the land in farm has increased since 
1947-49 from 125 acres, on the average, 
to 146 acres; the cropland harvested has 
increased from 67 acres to 86 acres; the 
farmers have substantially increased 
their crops harvested—7.9 acres of corn 
were harvested, on the average in 1947 
49; and 12.9 acres, today. The small 
grains harvested increased from 23 acres 
to 25 acres. 

Incidentally, if the present farm bill 
were to be enacted, these statistics show 
that not only would the dairy farmer be 
limited in his production of dairy prod- 
ucts, but also the average dairy farmer 
would necessarily be required to come 
under the feed-grain section of the bill, 
and would be limited also in his produc- 
tion of feed grains; so he would be the 
only farmer in the United States who 
would be subject to a double control. 


PRODUCTIVITY WAY UP 

At any rate, the dairy farmers of east- 
ern Wisconsin have, as I have said, over 
the years substantially increased their 
production of small grains and corn; and 
the amount harvested per acre—which, 
of course, is an index of his productiv- 
ity—has also increased substantially— 
from 52.1 bushels to 63.5 bushels during 
this period; and his production of other 
grains has also increased very substan- 
tially. 

The eastern Wisconsin dairy farmer 
has increased the size of his herd—from 
26.3 head in 1947-49 to 33.9 head in 1960. 
He has substantially increased the milk 
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production per cow—from 7,130 pounds 
per cow in 1947-49 to 8,740 pounds in 
1960—a clear index of productivity. 
Madam President, back in 1947-49 the 
average Wisconsin dairy farmer in east- 
ern Wisconsin had a little more than one 
tractor per farm—the figure is 1.1. Of 
course at that time some farmers oper- 
ated with horses, instead of with trac- 
tors. Today, there are 2.1 tractors for 
each farm—meaning, of course, that the 
average dairy farmer in eastern Wiscon- 
sin has 2 tractors—which, of course, rep- 
resents a substantial increase in in- 
vestment and also in productivity and 
efficiency. 
PER FARM CAPITAL ALMOST DOUBLED 


The total farm capital on the average 
Wisconsin farm has increased from 
$26,160 to $45,350—a very substantial in- 
crease or almost twice as much. 

The investment in land and buildings 
has increased from $14,850 to $28,200. 

The investment in machinery and 
equipment has increased from $3,910 to 
$7,360. 

The total cash receipts of the Wiscon- 
sin farmer have increased, but still are 
far less than those of the Eastern farm- 
ers—from $6,427 to $8,353. 

NET INCOME HAS DROPPED SHARPLY 


And the Wisconsin farmer’s total cash 
expenditures have increased substan- 
tially more, and absolutely more, than 
his receipts have increased. His ex- 
penditures have increased from $4,752 
to $7,108. That means that today the 
net cash farm income on eastern Wis- 
consin dairy farms has dropped from 
$1,675 in 1947-1949 to $1,245 as of to- 
day—a sharp drop at a time when wages 
and interest are rising and all other in- 
dications of income have increased sub- 
stantially. 
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The value of perquisites on the farm, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, have increased some. So the 
gross farm income has gone up some. 
At the same time, because operating ex- 
penses have increased, net farm income 
is about the same today—including the 
value of food produced and consumed 
and all the other values on the farm. 
Whereas in 1947-49 it was $2,929 in 1960 
it was $3,090. 

HOURLY PAY OF EASTERN WISCONSIN DAIRY 
FARMERS IS 10 TO 33 CENTS 


After a charge is allowed for capital, 
if a 6 percent return is allowed for in- 
vested capital, then the farmer is earn- 
ing approximately 10 cents an hour, or 
approximately $300 a year, or about $6 
a week, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. But if we allow a 4 percent 
return on invested capital, the farmer’s 
income increases somewhat—up to 33 
cents an hour, or approximately $18 a 
week. 

Madam President, once again the 
dairy of eastern Wisconsin has found his 
income dropping. Back in 1947-49 he 
was not a millionaire, he was earning a 
modest 45 cents an hour, on the average. 
But in 1960 he earned between 10 cents 
an hour and 33 cents an hour, on the 
average. The 1961 report has not been 
turned in; but I doubt that there has 
been much change. Prices are a little 
higher, but costs are substantially 
higher. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp table 14, to be found in the 
publication entitled “Dairy Farmers, 
Eastern Wisconsin.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 14.—Dairy farms, eastern Wisconsin: Organization, production, costs, and returns, 1960, with comparisons 


8 


Land in farm penenpasene 


All cattie i-on.. Number 
Cows and heifers, 2 years 
— . r — eee 
Mie production per cow. Pound. 
Pigs raised Number 
Tinctors eo . 8 
Total labor used Hour 


1960 1 Item 1959 
142 146 
84 86 803 
5, 281 
8.8 14.0 12.9 Poultry and e; 430 
os ro a 3 Other, including 17 
y . k ment 
28.8 31.2 33.2 payments. 
Total cash expenditures 6, 901 
56.6 | 72.1 63.5 870 
8.4 11.8 10.2 39 
64.1 52. 5 49.7 422 
2.0 2.9 3.0 245 
425 
33.0 | 33.2 33.9 2,704 
994 
21.6 | 21.7 21.9 373 
103 106 93 662 
8,540 | 8,680 8, 740 167 
28 29 28 =j 
2.09] 2.10 2.10 || Net cash farm income 1.094 
4. 140 4,120] 4. 150 Value of perquisites ..______|__. 985 024 
Change in inventory: 
2 and livestock . |--- 797 
Machinery and buildings 23 
Cross farm income 9,777 
Operating expenses 6, 658 
Net farm income. 3,119 
Purchasing power 2, 643 
in 1947-49 dollars. 
Charge for capital 2. 3 2. 200 
turn per hour to operator 0. 25 
and family 8 
prs for none — ae 7 
turn per hour 
and family labor. * 


Preliminary. 


2 See preface. 
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WESTERN WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I come now to dairy farms in western 
Wisconsin. Western Wisconsin farmers 
increased their investment in land be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1960 from 152 acres 
per farm to 176 acres per farm on the 
average. 

With respect to cropland harvested, 
corn has increased very substantially, 
from 9.9 to 15.8 acres. Small grains, 
from 20.1 to 22.2. 

Crop yields have also gone up. The 
yield per acre of corn was 46.6 bushels 
in 1947-49. It went up to 56.4 bushels 
in 1960. 

The same is true of the yield for oats 
and hay. 

The western Wisconsin dairy farmer, 
who typically had 27.9 head of cattle in 
1949, had 39 head in 1960. 

Milk production went from 6,250 
pounds per cow to 8,040 pounds per cow. 
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There was a very significant, laudatory 
increase in production, 

WESTERN WISCONSIN FARMERS INCREASE 

INVESTMENT 

The farmer also greatly increased his 
investment in machinery. As a matter 
of fact, in 1947-49 there was less than 
one tractor per farm—in fact, about 0.80 
tractor for each farm. In other words, 
about 80 percent of the farms had one 
tractor, on an average. In 1960 there 
were 1.8 tractors per farm. 

Total farm capital in western Wiscon- 
sin increased from an average of a little 
less than $19,800 to $31,260. Total cash 
receipts went from $5,280 to $7,516. 

Total cash expenditures went up from 
$3,500 in 1947-49 to $5,000 in 1960. 

The result was that there was a modest 
increase, in net cash farm income, which 
went from $1,757 to $2,490. 

At the same time, because of the far 
greater investment in machinery, land, 
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and equipment, if we impute to the 
farmer a 6-percent return on his in- 
vested capital, his actual earnings de- 
clined between 1947-49 and 1960. They 
dropped from 48 cents an hour to 40 
cents. 

Once again I want to express the 
shame of the situation. These farmers 
are the most efficient people in our 
society. They have very substantial in- 
vestments in their farms. They take a 
big risk. Yet they are earning far less 
than half the minimum wage. There is 
no excuse for it. 

On every score, from any objective 
basis of judgment, these farmers deserve 
a better break. 

Madam President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that table 16, “Dairy 
farms, western Wisconsin,” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 16.—Dairy farms, western Wisconsin: Organization, production, costs and returns, 1960, with comparisons 


z 


Item 


Land in farm Acre 152 166 168 172 176 || Total cash receipts—Con. 
Cropland harvested_----.-|.-. ee 64 77 79 82 83 Dairy products Dollar 
ted: Poultry and eggs 4 d 
. AEA 9.9 15.0 13.3 17.9 15.8 Other, inclu Govern- do 
eee eee TE 7.7 8. 8 10.4 8.0 10.6 ment paymen 
F 20.1 21.3 21.4 22.6 22.2 ll a 

FC eae TA STERY, 25.5 31.1 32.8 32.3 34.1 || Total cash expenditures.....|...do......| 3, 523 
40.6 68.8 87.4} 67.3 56.4 LJ 
9.0 10.7 10.0 10.9 8.5 162 
36.4 50.6 54.2 51.5 51.7 123 
1.5 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.9 220 
1,324 
27.9 37.2 38.0 38. 5 39.2 305 
290 
16.9 20: 9 21.0 -20.9 225 
106 110 105 108 46 

6,250 | 7,430 | 7, 860 7,980 

14 22 22 21 

1.62 71 1.80 
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1 Preliminary, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
incidentally, the dairy farmers in eastern 
Wisconsin received 85 percent of their 
income from dairy production and from 
cattle and calves; and in western Wis- 
consin, the dairy farmers received about 
80 percent of their income from dairy 
production and cattle and calves. 

MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMERS 

I come now to the dairy-hog farms in 
southeastern Minnesota, which is an- 
other great dairy State. Here we find 
that 75 percent of their income comes 
from dairy products and cattle and 
calves. 

In this case Minnesota farmers have 
increased their investment in land in 
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farm from 142 acres per farm back in 
1947-49 to 163 acres in 1960. 

The harvesting of corn has gone up 
from 20.7 acres of corn to 32.6 acres—a 
very sharp increase. 

The crop yield per acre has gone up 
very sharply. 

The same applies to corn and oats. 

Those farmers have heavily increased 
their investment in cattle. The average 
farm has not only increased in terms of 
acres; it is bigger in terms of the amount 
of stock. The farmer has increased his 
head of cattle from 25 per farm to 33 
head per farm. 

Milk production per cow has gone up 
from 6,000 pounds per farm in 1957-59 
to 8,260 pounds per farm in 1960. 


The number of tractors has increased. 
Whereas in 1947-49 there was one 
tractor, approximately, per farm—1.03—. 
in 1960 there were almost two tractors 
per farm—1.9 tractors for each farm, to 
be exact. 


INVESTMENT, $50,000—-WEEKLY EARNINGS, $17 


The total amount of farm capital in 
southeastern Minnesota increased be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1960 from $24,780 to 
$49,960. In other words, the Minnesota 
farmer had invested in his farm about 
$25,000 back in 1947-49, and about 
$50,000 in 1960. 

We are not talking about people who 
have no investment in their job. These 
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farmers have an investment of about 
$50,000 in their farms, on an average. 

The total cash receipts for 1947-49 
were $6,639. They increased to $8,837 in 
1960. 

Total cash expenditures, however, in- 
creased from $3,900 to nearly $6,000—to 
be exact, $5,988. 

So that the net cash income on Minne- 
sota farms, in spite of more land, more 
yield per acre, more milk per cow, and 
more cows, in spite of very greatly in- 
creased productivity, remained almost 
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exactly the same in 1960 as compared 
with 1947-49. 

If we include the value of purchases, 
the house the farmer lived in, and the 
food he grew on his farm, we still have a 
situation in which his net farm income 
had declined from $3,934 to $3,858. 

If we allow a 6-percent return on in- 
vested capital, we find his earnings had 
declined to 23 cents per hour, or about 
$850 a year, or about $17 a week. 

As I have said, these are not foreigners. 
These are Americans, who have their 
own investment in their farms, who work 
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very long hours, who have greatly in- 
creased their efficiency. On this basis 
of calculation, which the Department of 
Agriculture has very painstakingly ar- 
rived at, they are earning $17 a week. 

Madam President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that table 18 in this 
publication, entitled “Dairy Hog Farm- 
ers, Southeast Minnesota,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 18.—Dairy-hog farms, southeastern Minnesota: Organization, production, costs, and returns, 1960, with comparisons 


1960 ! 


Item Unit 1958 | 1959 | 1960! Item 
142 155 156 159 163 
88 93 94 100 103 
25 29 29 26 27 
20.7 28. 3 28. 9 34.8 32, 6 
9.1 8.3 10.4 10.6 12.3 
34.4 29.5 28.5 28. 6 29.2 
23.4 26,4 25.8 26.3 28.8 
46.2 58. 4 87.8 56.0 54.9 
8.1 10.5 9,4 9.9 8.8 
ts. 40.4 44.2 54.1 52. 5 47.8 
Hay. 1.90 2. 62 2.50 2.63 2.85 
Livestock on farm, Jan. 1: 
AN Sa 25.2 | 32,3 32.6 32.7 33.0 
16.0 19.7 19.7 19.8 19.9 
166 155 141 139 Sa ONE oo a 
6,000 | 7,240 | 7, 600 8,060 8, 250 
34 41 45 48 46 || Net cash farm income 
1.03 1.76 1.81 1. 80 1.90 || Value of prerequisites 
650 | 3,910 | 3,930 | 3,960 3,990 || Change in inventory: 
Crops and livestock... .... 
210 3,630 | 3,660 || Machinery and buildings.. 
440 330 330 
=j] || Gross farm inoome. 
Total farm capital, Jan. 1. ] Dollar 48,840 | 49,960 || Operating expenses 
a and Lge = ar — oar dp 3 * 88 1 — Net farm income 
achinery and equip- |...do-...-. R urchasing power 
ment. in 1947-49 dollars. 
E 8 7. 170 6,190 || Charge for capital 
ON SR HEPC RCE ESE Si 00... 3,040 250 || Return per hour to operator 
=j and family labor. 
Total cash receipts........--]... 8 8, 559 837 || Charge for capital 
——_ |__| — — || Return per hour to operator 
Go ph (( a . 598 658 and family labor. 
1 Preliminary. See preface, 


IOWA, ILLINOIS DAIRY FARMERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the next table covers northeastern Iowa, 
southwestern Wisconsin, and northwest- 
ern Illinois hog-dairy farms. 

On these farms 50 percent of the m- 
come comes from dairy products and 
their byproducts, cattle and cows. On 
these farms, the land per farm has in- 
creased from 158 acres in 1947-49 to 178 
acres in 1960. 

These farmers have substantially in- 
creased, by about 50 percent, the amount 
of corn harvested. They have generally 
increased the amount of crops har- 
vested. They have greatly increased 
crop yield per harvested acre. In ad- 
dition, they have increased milk pro- 
duction per cow from 5,750 pounds per 
cow in 1947-49 to 7,430 pounds per cow 
in 1960. 

A $22,000 INCREASE IN INVESTMENT NET INCOME 
DOWN FROM $1.10 TO 31 CENTS PER HOUR 


Once again, that is a wonderful show- 
ing, a showing of a great increase in 
efficiency and productivity. The farm- 
ers in the area of Iowa, southwest Wis- 
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consin and northwest Illinois have in- 
creased their investment in farms from 
$33,700 in 1947-49 to $56,240 in 1960. 
$56,240, of course, is a big investment 
for any man in his business. It is a 
particularly sad situation when people 
invest $56,240, on the average, in a busi- 
ness, and then have such an unfortu- 
nate, miserable return. As I say, these 
farmers increased their investment by 
some $22,540 on the average during that 
period. 

Cash receipts went from $9,324 on the 
average to $11,050, but cash expenditures 
increased from $4,792 to $7,391. The 
result was that net cash farm income 
in this area, in a dairy rich area, in 
which the farmers supplement their in- 
come substantially through the sale of 
hogs, poultry, eggs, and other crops, 
dropped from $4,532 per farm down to 
$3,659 per farm. If we add in the value 
of the perquisites, we still note a drop 
in net farm income, and a substantial 
drop. 

Madam President, if we add in the 
value of food produced and consumed on 


the farm, using the farm home as a resi- 
dence, and so forth, and if we subtract 
6 percent interest for the amount of 
capital which the farmer has tied up in 
the farm, we find that whereas in 1947 
49 the Illinois-Iowa dairy farmers were 
earning $1.10 per hour, today they are 
earning 31 cents per hour. They are 
earning about $25 a week, a pitifully in- 
adequate income on the basis of any 
standard. It is certainly particularly 
inadequate and shameful in view of the 
investment which these men have— 
which these families have, I should say, 
because the wives and children work 
hard, too—in view of the great increase 
in efficiency, and in view of the large 
number of hours these men and their 
families have to work. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the table numbered 20, re- 
lating to hog-dairy farms, Corn 
Belt, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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Taste 20.—Hog-dairy farms, Corn Belt: Organization, production, costs, and returns, 1960, with comparisons * 


Land and buil 


Machinery ren ag equip- do 
ment. 


RETURN PER $100 INVESTMENT IN FARMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
this Department of Agriculture publica- 
tion also shows the return per $100 in- 
vested with operator and family labor at 
wage rates paid for hired labor on these 
dairy farms. If the farmer should pay 
himself what he has to pay a hired hand 
who comes to work for him, the table 
shows what the farmer would be earn- 
ing on the investment he makes. The 
table shows that in the Central North- 
east—New York, Vermont, northern 
Pennsylvania—the farmer would be 
earning a return of about $2.88 on each 
$100 of investment, or a little less than 
3 percent, if he paid himself what the 
hired hand earns. Of course, hired 
hands in farming are notoriously low 
paid. 

However, in eastern Wisconsin, Mad- 
am President, a farmer would be making 
nothing. In fact, he would be losing 
$1.58 for each $100 of investment. In 
other words, if he paid himself the 
amount he has to pay a hired hand, he 
would actually lose part of his invest- 
ment, $1.58 per $100 each year. 

In western Wisconsin the farmer 
would be losing about 28 cents for each 
$100 invested. 

In southeastern Minnesota the farmer 
would be earning some 62 cents for each 
$100 investment. That is less than 1 
percent on his invested capital. If the 
farmer paid himself the pitifully low 
wage farmers can afford to pay hired 
hands, he would earn 62 cents on each 
$100 invested. 

On the hog-dairy farms in Iowa, Illi- 
nois and southwestern Wisconsin, the 
farmer is earning about 49 cents for each 
$100 of invested capital. 
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Machinery and buildings.. 


* See preface, 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 


There being no objection, the infor- 


consent that the entire table covering mation was ordered to be printed in the 
the first 5 items in table 10 may be Recorp,as follows: 


printed in the Recor at this point. 


TABLE 10.—Return per $100 invested with operator and family labor at wage rates paid for 
hired labor, specified types of commercial farms, 1960, with comparisons 


Type and location of farm 


isconsin 
Dairy-hog farms: Southeastern Minnesota... 
Corn Belt farms: Hog-dairy. 


1 Preliminary. 


AMERICAN FARMERS GIVE U.S. PRIME ADVANTAGE 
OVER RUSSIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
this morning’s New York Times carried 
an editorial entitled Khrushehev's 
Farm Troubles,” in which the writer 
derided Khrushchev for the utter failure 
of collective farming in the Soviet Union. 

This is a fine editorial—an editorial 
with which I agree. It points out how 
much more productive is the American 
farmer, how much more efficient is the 
American farmer, than the Soviet 
farmer. 

Madam President, there is no contrast 
more sharp, no difference which is great- 
er, in economic efficiency and productiv- 
ity, between the American system and the 
Soviet system, than that between our 
farmers and their farmers. Our farmers 
are the marvel of the world. The No. 
1 economic success story in America is 
on our farms. 

The editorial points that out, but 
somehow the editorial writers, who feel 


so strongly about the failure of the 
Soviet collective approach, disagree 
wholeheartedly with any attempt to in- 
erease farm income in America and to 
preserve the family farm, which is the 
very heart of our productivity. 

The real danger, Madam President, if 


we continue in this way, is that the 
family farmers will not be able to survive, 
and that the corporate farmers, who have 
far more capital and are able to take 
losses for a few years, will move in, even 
though with a much less efficient opera- 
tion, and take over. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial from the New 
York Times of this morning be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV’S FARM TROUBLES 


An affluent society, by definition, provides 
its citizens with plenty of steaks and chops 
for their dinner tables. Premier Khru- 
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shchey, who has promised he will make the 
Soviet Union so rich that we will see the 
error of our ways and voluntarily embrace 
communism, finds it understandably awk- 
ward these days that he cannot even give 
his people enough hamburger. Adding to 
his embarrassment is the fact that 5 years 
ago he promised his countrymen that by 
1960 they would be eating as well as we 
Americans do. They were not and are not. 
This is the background for the current Mos- 
cow meeting discussing Soviet food short- 
ages and agricultural failures. 

Premier Khrushchev has come out with 
so many unsuccessful panaceas for Soviet 
farm problems that skepticism about his 
latest proposals must be widespread, inside 
and outside of Russia. As long ago as 1950 
he amalgamated collective farms into super- 
collectives and promised in vain that this 
step would produce food in plenty. In the 
mid-1950’s he went all out for corn as the 
magic crop, and extolled the virtues of plow- 
ing up tens of millions of acres of semiarid 
virgin lands as the sure cure for Soviet food 
shortages. None of these worked. 

If Premier Khrushchev were to take off 
his ideological blinders he would see the 
root of his failures, and really be able to 
take effective action. The simple truth is 
that socialized agriculture, such as the So- 
viet Union has, does not give the peasant the 
incentive and the stimulus to produce 
abundantly. To see this, Premier Khru- 
shchey merely has to compare the lean har- 
vests of his collectivized fields with the rich 
fruits of the small garden plots which Soviet 
peasants tend for themselves with loving and 
rewarding care. A simple Soviet worker 
recently had a letter published in a Soviet 
newspaper suggesting that the meat short- 
age could be ended by ending the restric- 
tions which block Soviet peasants and work- 
ers from raising more livestock, Premier 
Khrushchev ought to be able to see that 
point, too. But Marxist dogma still blinds 
his vision. 

FARMER GREATLY BENEFITS AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the saddest and most unjust develop- 
ment in economic experience in America 
today is that all this increased efficiency 
which the American farmer is demon- 
strating is nothing but a burden on the 
taxpayer. It has become a curse, and 
the American taxpayer has criticized the 
Government and, by implication or very 
directly, has criticized the farmer be- 
cause he has caused this enormous sur- 
plus. Actually, what -the American 
farmer has always done, which is most 
often overlooked, is to provide the low- 
est cost food in terms of income that 
Americans have ever enjoyed. Only 10 
years ago the typical American had to 
pay 26 percent of his income for food. 
Today he pays 20 percent of his income 
for food. Why is this? It is entirely 
because of the great increase in effi- 
ciency of our farmers. 

The fact is that in no other country 
of the world do people pay as little for 
their food as they pay in this country. 
In the Soviet Union, according to my 
understanding, the typical consumer has 
to pay 80 percent of his income for food 
and clothing, whereas in this country, 
because of the efficiency of the farmers, 
he pays far, far less, 

FARM PROGRAM MUST INCREASE FARM 
INCOME 

Madam President, this is the point I 
tried to emphasize at the beginning of 
my remarks today, and I emphasize it 
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now, at their conclusion. Any farm pro- 
gram to be accepted by the Senate of the 
United States should, above all, insist 
on increasing farm income. This must 
be the No. 1 criterion. 

Of course, I suppose to get a farm pro- 
gram through it will be necessary to 
decrease surpluses or to reduce the cost 
of farm programs, I think that can be 
done. But above all, no farm program 
should be considered by the Congress 
unless it will increase farm income. 
This not only is important from the 
standpoint of economic justice, which I 
have stressed so far, but also is sensible 
from the standpoint of economic welfare 
of our economy. 

The farmer is an extremely important 
consumer. Who is the most important 
consumer of steel in America? Not the 
automobile industry; but in every year, 
with the single exception of 1955, the 
farmer has been the most important 
consumer of steel. Who is the most im- 
portant consumer of oil? In that field 
the farmer is more important than any 
one of the armed services. The farmer 
is a very important customer, and so long 
as his income is depressed—and unless 
it improves and increases—we shall con- 
tinue to have unemployment and very 
difficult economic conditions. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota without my losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

THREAT TO FARM INCOME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I have been deeply concerned over 
what has been happening to total agri- 
cultural income over the years. I am 
pleased, of course, to see the rise in in- 
come during the past year because of the 
effective measures taken by Congress 
and the administration. However, I be- 
lieve all of us have been deeply con- 
cerned over the consistent drop in net 
agricultural income since 1952. That 
was reversed, as I said, in 1961. 

Now we have before us the problem 
of sustaining and increasing the income 
level and making sure that there is no 
further drop. 

Yesterday, in the other body, a vote 
was taken in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House. That vote revealed 
that the entire Republican membership 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
voted against the resolution which would 
have sustained—I repeat, which would 
have only sustained—dairy prices and 
dairy income for the period of time that 
we are attempting to work out a new 
program in Congress which will meet the 
needs of our agricultural producers. 

I could not help but feel that we are 
witnessing again the kind of economic 
thinking on legislative policy which has 
cost the American farmers and the total 
national economy a terrific loss. 

For example, the estimated total loss in 
gross income to the dairy farmers from 
April 1 to December 31, at the $3.11 per 
hundredweight support price for manu- 
facturing milk, as compared to the sus- 
taining price of $3.40 per hundredweight, 
which has been the level up to date, 
would be $225 million. On April 1, un- 
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der current law, it will be necessary for 
the Secretary to reduce the support lev- 
els, unless legislation is passed quickly, 
as we have tried to do, to relieve that 
situation. 

In the State of Minnesota, we would 
suffer a loss of cash income of $20 mil- 
lion. In the State of Wisconsin, the 
estimate is $30 million to $35 million. 
In the State of Michigan, it is $5 million 
to $6 million; in Iowa, about $12 million; 
in Vermont, $1 million to $114 million; 
in North Dakota, $4 million; in Missouri, 
about $8 million. 

That is a list of only a few States, 
picked at random. 

As I have indicated, in the United 
States the estimated loss of income would 
be $225 million. 

I wish to make it clear that the pur- 
pose of the Humphrey-Proxmire resolu- 
tion—and a similar resolution in the 
House was voted on in the Committee 
on Agriculture—merely sustains the 
present price level on dairy products 
until the respective committees of Con- 
gress and the Congress itself can modify 
the existing law relating to dairy prices 
and dairy supports. 

The 14 Republican members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture yester- 
day voted “No.” The 13 Democratic 
members of that committee voted “Yes,” 
in other words, to sustain dairy income. 

Ours is quite a dairy producing 
State—one of the larger ones, I believe. 
Wisconsin is the leading State in dairy 
production. I was telephoned by people 
back home in Minnesota to give some 
explanation of what had happened. I 
telegraphed some of our farm cream- 
eries, the cooperative creameries, and 
the Minnesota press, as follows: 

It is regrettable that the House Agricul- 
ture Committee today defeated the House 
version of my resolution to sustain present 
dairy price supports through this year. 
America's dairy farmers are once again the 
victims of Republican votes. Every Repub- 
lican member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture voted against the provisions of 
my resolution to sustain dairy income and 
prices at current levels. These Republican 
votes will cost Minnesota dairy farmers an 
estimated $20 million of income between 
April 1 and December 31 this year. This is 
the high cost of Republican politics. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Madam President, the purpose of the 
resolution was as a holding action, until 
something could be done in the legisla- 
tive process to rectify the inadequacies of 
existing law. We have been denied that 
opportunity unless there can be some 
expeditious action, which apparently will 
not be available due to the obstruction- 
ist tactics employed by those who resist 
price support policies. 

I notice that the report of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture on food and 
agriculture program for the sixties, re- 
lating to the importance of the dairy 
program, states: 

Today’s dairy market is in a tightening 
sSqueeze—between rising production and de- 
clining consumption. At present, the Gov- 
ernment is bearing the brunt of that 
squeeze, 

The law provides for mandatory support of 
milk prices at levels between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of parity, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines necessary in order to insure 


highly perishable, prices are supported 
through the purchase of manufactured dairy 
products—butter, cheddar cheese and non- 
fat dry milk. 

* * * * . 

In the current supply situation, it will be 
necessary under the present law to reduce 
dairy price supports to 75 percent of parity. 
However, dairy program costs—approximate- 
ly $440 million for the next year—would 
continue to be excessive. And this would 
reduce farm income substantially. 

A satisfactory long-range dairy program 
must prevent this reduction in milk prices 
and provide for progressive improvement in 
dairy farm income, while reducing program 
costs. 

There is presently no authority for such a 
program. In order to achieve both of these 
objectives, new legislation is essential to au- 
thorize a program through which supplies 
of milk can be kept in reasonable balance 
with demand. Such a program would pro- 
vide the following: 


I notice that in the debate in the other 
body yesterday Representative HARDING, 
of Idaho, had something to say on this 
subject. For example, he said, concern- 
ing the resolution which had been de- 
feated in committee: 


Mr. Speaker, it was a sad event for the 
American dairy farmer when the House Agri- 
culture Committee voted today against re- 
porting the resolution to maintain the pres- 
ent level of dairy price supports at $3.40 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk and 
60.4 cents a pound for butterfat through the 
end of this year. 

Chairman Harotp Cooter and Congress- 
man Lester Jounwson had introduced this 
resolution in the House when they learned 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has no 
choice under existing Iaw but to lower dairy 
price supports to 75 percent of parity on 
April I, due to the excessive stocks of dairy 
surpluses in Government storage. 

Both President Kennedy and Agriculture 
Secretary Freeman had appealed to Congress 
to take action which would prevent this 
serious reduction in dairy farmers’ income. 
It is estimated if this resolution is not en- 
acted into law it is going to cost the dairy 
farmers of America $250 million in farm 
income between April 1 and December 1. 


Madam President, I digress to say that 
I think a more conservative figure would 
be about $225 million. Representative 
Harpe continued: 

I sincerely hope that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee will act on this resolution, 
and that it will be again brought to the 
House of Representatives and passed, so that 
our dairy farmers who are already in a des- 
perate condition will not be subjected to a 
drop of 10 percent in their income starting 
April 1. 

I might mention that this is a stopgap 
measure. This is just a request to attempt 
to maintain their income at its present level 
until the Congress can take action on a per- 
manent dairy piece of legislation that is in- 
cluded in H.R. 10010. 


Madam President, that is exactly what 
we have been discussing in the Senate. 
I understand that some difficult opposi- 
tion has been encounterd in the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
as well. I deeply regret this, because 
until a better farm program can be de- 
vised, severe economic difficulties will 
be experienced in Dairyland America 
because of the drop in prices. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I am still hopeful—perhaps I should not 
be—that the Senate committee will act 
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favorably on the joint resolution. The 


bers of the subcommittee support it 
enthusiastically. 


HOUSE ACTION DISAPPOINTING 


The action taken in the House is cer- 
tainly no help. In fact, it hurts. Never- 
theless, I think there is a chance that 
the joint resolution can be approved. 
We have not given up hope. A few days 
still remain before April 1. We shall 
fight for the joint resolution. 

It is important to emphasize the 
broader aspects of this situation, as the 
Senator from Minnesota has done, 
namely, that failure to pass the joint 
resolution, and the drop in price sup- 
ports to 70 percent of parity, will ac- 
complish nothing. The problem of 
large surpluses will still remain. The 
Federal Government will continue to 
spend $440 million to acquire dairy 
products, Thus there will be high costs 
to the taxpayer, as well as disastrously 
low dairy farm income. 

The economic situation in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and many other States will 
be bad, in that every village crossroads 
area, in which the farmer is the primary 
customer, will be hit hard. 

When 10 percent is taken out of the 
milk check, out of the gross income, the 
net income is reduced about one-third. 
That is a particularly punishing blow in 
view of the grim details I have just 
placed in the RECORD. 

Unless the joint resolution can be 
acted upon, a really serious economic 
injustice will be done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
as has been noted on both sides of the 
aisle, the dairy farmer represents one of 
the finest types of agriculture in the 
Nation. In the first place, dairy farm- 
ing is sound conservation. It requires a 
substantial investment, which, appar- 
ently, some persons ignore when they 
discuss modern agricultural economics. 

The dairy farmer maintains a high 
standard of production and quality of 
product. Billions of dollars have been 
invested in the cattle industry of the Na- 
tion, particularly in the dairy industry. 
Any sudden blow such as is required by 
existing law, unless it is modified, could 
wreak havoc in many areas of the United 
States. 

It would not only affect the dairy 
farmer—and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is eminently correct when he says 
that this situation involves daily, week- 
ly, and monthly cash income—but would 
also affect every small town, every city, 
and every factory in the United States. 
Dairy income is what we call expendable 
cash income. It is income which is used, 
It takes care of the immediate needs 
of the farmer and the farm family. I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin puts 
the issue very well. When we start tak- 
ing out not merely 10 percent of the 
gross income, but 30 percent of the net 
income, we are striking a body blow at 
the economy which may very well cause 
serious effects immediately as well as in 
the future. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his kindness in yielding to me. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
I commend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for discussing this problem on the 
floor of the Senate today. The problem 
with reference to dairy farmers is even 
more acute than the problem with re- 
gard to wheat, corn, and feed producers, 
in that they operate with high fixed cap- 
ital costs. 

We have had some experience with 
the program with respect to which it 
was declared that if prices were low- 
ered, production would be reduced. We 
were told that this would have three or 
four good effects. It was said that it 
would increase farm income and reduce 
the cost of the program to the taxpayers, 
and would have the effect of eliminating 
surpluses. We know this is not true with 
reference to feed grains, wheat, and 
other agricultural commodities. 

Unless something is done about the 
price support for dairy products, the 
same thing will be demonstrated with 
reference to that segment of the agri- 
cultural economy. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out quite correctly that if the 
price support were dropped to 75 per- 
cent, undoubtedly the volume of produc- 
tion would increase, as dairy farmers in 
desperation tried to make up—by pro- 
ducing more—what they would be bound 
to lose if the price support were dropped 
to that level. 

There is no indication that consump- 
tion would increase. So the cost to the 
Government would undoubtedly increase. 
Furthermore, dairy product surpluses 
are truly manageable surpluses. 

It is my hope that the Senate will take 
action—first in the committee, and sub- 
sequently on the floor of the Senate—to 
correct this situation. It is a rather in- 
teresting sort of contradiction that the 
very Senators who most often state on 
the floor of the Senate that no authority 
should be transferred to the administra- 
tion, but that Congress itself should act 
on these difficult questions, now are say- 
ing that we should let the Secretary of 
Agriculture act on this matter. How- 
ever, this is a responsibility which rests 
very squarely upon the Members of both 
Houses of Congress; and we should not 
try to avoid that responsibility by say- 
ing that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should get an opinion from the Solicitor 
of the Department, or by saying that the 
responsibility should be handled else- 
where. In short, the Members of Con- 
gress themselves should promptly deal 
with this matter. 

Furthermore, the dairy farmers have 
not had a chance to respond to the pro- 
posals which have been made in the 
newly-proposed farm program; and, cer- 
tainly, until they have had an oppor- 
tunity in 1962 to make their choice in 
regard to the proposed new farm pro- 
an, we should wait until we hear from 

em. 

So, Madam President, in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I hope to 
join in the position the Senator from 
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Wisconsin takes; and I hope that we ob- 
tain favorable action from that body. 


LOW SUPPORTS DO NOT DECREASE OUTPUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. In my view it is 
established as a fact that reducing price 
supports for dairy products does not de- 
crease production. The Senator from 
Minnesota gave a very good reason why 
that is so: As the dairy farmer sees the 
price of his product decline, if he is to 
maintain his income he has no choice 
but to produce more, so that his gross 
income can be maintained. This is not 
only correct in theory. It is also a sta- 
tistically established fact. 

Examination of farm statistics from 
1949 to the present shows the relation- 
ship between price supports and pro- 
duction. We find that, with only two 
exceptions, in the years when price sup- 
ports dropped, production increased. As 
a matter of fact, the largest price sup- 
port drop was between 1953 and 1954, 
when price supports decreased from $3.54 
to approximately $3.15; but production 
that year increased 2 billion pounds. 

DAIRY FARM MISERY NOT THE ANSWER 


So the answer is not to have more 
misery on the part of the dairy farmers, 
in the hope they will not produce as 
much. There is a particular reason 
why they will produce more this year: 
They have no alternative, for they are 
“locked in.” The feed-grain program, 
adopted last year, will be effective during 
1962. So the dairy farmer cannot be- 
gin to grow feed grains for hogs or for 
the feed program, because he is locked 
out of that shift, because of his record 
as a dairy farmer. So if he is to sus- 
tain his income, he must produce more 
milk. 

It may be said by some that some 
dairy farmers may be driven off their 
farms. However, if that happens, the 
dairy farmer will sell his herd and his 
equipment and land; and the result will 
be that all the productive factors will 
remain in production. That is why this 
problem cannot be solved by driving 
prices down. 


PROXMIRE INDIVIDUAL DISSENT 
FROM REPORT OF THE JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
today the annual report of the Joint 
Economic Committee on the January 
1962 Economic Report of the President 
was made public. I ask unanimous 
consent that my own individual views, 
which are printed on pages 113 through 
118, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the views 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL Views or SENATOR WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE TO THE Masonry REPORT or THE JOINT 
Economic COMMITTEE 
While I find much to applaud both in the 

President's Economic Report and the report 

of the majority of the Joint Economic Com- 

mittee to which these views are attached, 

I find it necessary to write these individual 

views for three main reasons. 
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OPPOSE MAJORITY CRITICISM OF BUDGET AS 
TOO RESTRICTIVE 


First I must express vigorous disagree- 
ment with the conclusion of the 
majority that the proposed budget may be 
too restrictive, that the relatively small sur- 
plus projected by the Treasury for the com- 
ing fiscal year on highly optimistic assump- 
tions may be too large for the good of the 
economy. 

The majority conclusion is an extreme 
reliance on what has become the new eco- 
nomic orthodoxy, the now predominantly 
accepted economic theory that the Nation 
must run a deficit as long as there are sub- 
stantial unused economic resources. 

Relying on this theory, the majority by 
implication counsels our Government—in 
the coming fiscal year—to run a deficit in 
the administrative budget, a deficit that 
would increase the national debt even if the 
coming fiscal year turns out to be a record- 

boom year. If this advice had 
been followed in the past, this Nation would 
have run deficits in virtually every peace- 
time year of this century. Since deficits are 
all but certain in wartime—such a course 
would have given this country a truly as- 
tronomical national debt by today. Service 
costs on the national debt, already the sec- 
ond heaviest cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment, would have rivaled the immense de- 
fense costs as a burden on the taxpayer. 

The position of the majority in objecting 
to the administration's small surplus as “too 
restrictive” is also wrong because it over- 
looks the fact that the principal economic 
impact of a budget is in the swing from 
deficit to surplus. The swing in the coming 
fiscal year is moderate. 

All this is not to say that there is not a 
solid and proper case for compensatory fiscal 
policy. Certainly in the event of a serious 
depression or eyen a prolonged recession, 
a very strong case can be made against a 
surplus, and for following an expansionary 
fiscal policy in Government taxing and 
spending. 

But the policy of deliberately planning a 
deficit in a predicted boom year in our 
economy is unconscionable. 

This policy is not only wrong because of 
the immense national debt burden it would 
assure. It is also wrong because it would 
destroy whatever basis there now is for dis- 
cipline and efficiency in Federal spending. 
Under this doctrine proponents of additional 
Government spending cannot only contend 
for the benefits of the service their spending 
would provide, they can almost always argue 
that the spending should involve no taxing 
because the resulting deficit will be a 
healthy thing for the economy and put idle 
resources to work. 

The policy is also wrong because there is 
little evidence that it will work. There is 
no empirical evidence that the heavy spend- 
ing and the immense and steady deficits— 
in relation to gross national product—in the 
thirties were a significant factor in pulling 
the Nation out of that depression. 

The policy is wrong because its proponents 
assume that a relatively moderate shift on 
the order of $2 or $3 billion in the balance 
between Government spending and taxing 
can have a major effect on a $550 billion 
economy. 

The policy is wrong because it overlooks 
other more promising alternatives. 


MAJORITY REPORT FAILS TO CONSIDER GOVERN- 
MENT POLICY IMPACT ON SUPPLY OF LABOR 

Alternatives to compensatory fiscal policy 
bring us to our second reason for these 
individual views. 

There is almost no recognition expressed 
in the majority report of the possibility of 
approaching the unemployment problem 
from the supply side of the equation. The 
number entering the labor force and the 
number staying in the labor force are ap- 
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parently regarded as beyond the pale of gov- 
ernmental policy although perhaps the big- 
gest contribution to the reduction of 
unemployment in this country and in free 
enterprise economies abroad has been in rais- 
ing the age at which young people enter the 
labor force and especially reducing the age 
at which old people retire from it. Just 
during the past year a significant though 
generally overlooked contribution of a 
change in the social security system to re- 
duction of the labor supply was in the re- 
duction of the male retirement age to 62. 
The contribution of the development of 
the social security system alone to the re- 
duction of both the labor force and unem- 
ployment dwarfs the role that compensa- 
tory fiscal policy has played. What is more, 
substantial improvement—as through social 
security—in the opportunity for workers to 
retire earlier makes a longrun, secular con- 
tribution to unemployment. Compensatory 
fiscal policy can at best only iron out the 
valleys and peaks, Since present unemploy- 
ment is viewed as a secular rather than 
cyclical problem, compensatory fiscal policy 
is peculiarly unsuited while improvement 
and expansion of social security is especially 
suited to meet the problem. 
Complementing the social security ap- 
proach should be emphasis on a systematic 
study of entrance to the labor market. For 
example, the simple act of increasing the 
age at which children leave school to enter 
the work force by 1 or 2 years, could at one 
stroke immensely reduce the unemployment 
problem. Because of dropouts before high 
school graduation and the poor preparation 
for employment of many high school grad- 
uates, unemployment is extremely heavy 
among the young. Of course, this is an 
action that could not and should not be 
taken by Federal fiat. On the other hand, 
Congress and especially the President of the 
United States could have significant influ- 
ence in persuading State and local authori- 
tles to increase the school-leaving age. : 
An extra year or two in school combined 
with heavy emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion during that year for those who intended 
to enter the labor force immediately upon 
the conclusion of their high school education 
could reduce unemployment in two ways. 
With more young people in school there 
would perforce be fewer young people seek- 
ing work. With young people out of high 
school better prepared for available jobs, 
there would be a dimunution both in un- 
filled skilled jobs and youthful unemploy- 
ment. 
DISAGREEMENT WITH PRESIDENTIAL RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 
My third reason for these individual views 
is to express my disagreement with the re- 
port's support of several of the President's 
legislative recommendations to this session 
of Congress. 


Temporary income tax cut 


The President has recommended that Con- 
gress delegate to him the authority to re- 
duce the personal income tax temporarily. 
I emphatically oppose this request. While 
the majority report does not wholeheartedly 
support this Presidential request, it does 
not directly oppose it. I do. 

In the event of a serious economic set- 
back, a tax cut might be desirable. Under 
such circumstances I am confident that the 
Congress would promptly respond to a Pres- 
idential request to reduce taxes. Indeed, 
no witness at the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s hearings was able to adduce a single 
instance when a Presidential requested tax 
cut was not granted. 

It might be good public policy for the 
Congress to agree with the administration 
on the type of tax cut that would be most 
useful to combat a serious economic set- 
back. It might be desirable for Congress 
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to agree to give congressional priority to 
any such request. 

But for the Congress to surrender even part 
of this prime congressional power over taxes 
on such scanty justification would be very 
unwise. The balance of power between the 
Legislature and the Executive has shifted 
significantly and perhaps necessarily in re- 
cent years to the advantage of the Execu- 
tive. For Congress to surrender its good 
right arm—its taxing power—would mark 
a very harmful and unnecessary weakening 
of congressional power. 


Presidential public works discretion 


For many similar reasons I am opposed 
to the President's request to the Congress to 
grant him authority to initiate $2 billion of 
public works spending whenever unemploy- 
ment has been rising for 3 out of 4 or 4 out 
of 6 months, and has risen by more than 1 
percent above its level 4 or 6 months earlier. 

Such a formula, of course, provides im- 
mense discretion for the President to spend 
money without specific congressional 
approval. 

It appears to be based on the theory that 
there is some spending that ordinarily can- 
not be justified on its merits; but might be 
justified in a period of economic adversity 
as a method of recovery. I disagree that 
spending which cannot be justified on its 
merits is likely to be justified in terms of 
good public policy except in times of very 
serious economic adversity. While the 
argument for such spending might have 
solid merit in the event of a depression, once 
again—on the record—it is doubtful if any 
President would have difficulty under these 
circumstances persuading the Congress to 
support a constructive program. 

What is more this proposal has the serious 
demerit of authorizing grants-in-aid to 
State and local governments for projects 
which are peculiarly local in their nature— 
police and fire stations are an example— 
and should—if any expenditure should—be 
left to local discretion and local 
responsibility. 

Investment credit 


Finally, Iam vigorously opposed to the in- 
credit proposal of the 


The investment credit proposal is wrong 
for three reasons: (a) it is inequitable; (b) 
it would aggravate the business cycle, in- 
creasing investment in the upswing of the 
cycle, reducing investment during the down- 
swing; (c) it would not significantly in- 
crease investment. 


Equity Considerations 


The proposed investment credit will, in 
effect, allow a business investor to obtain tax 
benefit equal to more than 100 percent of 
the cost of purchase of an asset. For a cor- 
poration in the 52-percent bracket, the in- 
vestment credit will mean roughly the same 
as obtaining depreciation equal to 116 per- 
cent of the cost of newly acquired assets. 
The only other case in the tax law where 
this type of treatment occurs is in the case 
of percentage depletion. 

The credit will, therefore, constitute a new 
tax loophole. It is a hidden subsidy de- 
signed to stimulate investment. However, 
it is important to recognize that the credit, 
in its present form, will be given to all tax- 
payers for almost all purchases of equip- 
ment. Therefore, a taxpayer may do only 
what he would do in any case in order to 
maximize profits and still receive the bene- 
fits of the investment credit. In other 
words, the investment credit is given even 
if the taxpayer does nothing unusual in or- 
der to receive the benefit. 

As a new loophole, the investment credit 
will be either precedent setting or precedent 
confirming. Hence, it will make the job of 
closing other loopholes more difficult, 
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Cyclical Effects 

The proposed credit will tend to accentuate 
business fluctuations. This will be true even 
if the credit has no effect on investment 
decisions. The reason for the procyclical 
characteristics of the credit is that invest- 
ment tends to be higher in booms than in 
recession periods. Since the credit is asso- 
ciated with amounts of investment, this 
means that Federal revenues will be going 
down relatively exactly at the times when 
Government revenues should be rising and 
Federal revenues will be relatively higher in 
recession periods. Consequently, the effec- 
tiveness of our automatic stabilizers would 
be watered down by the investment credit. 

Accentuation of cyclical fluctuations tends 
to reduce rates of growth because of the 
losses of production during periods of un- 
der full employment. Therefore, the invest- 
ment credit will definitely serve to slow 
growth rates through its cyclical impact. 
A similar example of this occurred after the 
adoption in 1954 of the accelerated deprecia- 
tion methods. There was a boom in invest- 
ment which led rapidly into a recession 
period and the average rate of growth after 
1954 has actually been less than in the pe- 
riod prior to 1954. 

The same types of economic effects hoped 
for from the credit could be obtained simply 
through an easier money policy. Both the 
credit and interest rates affect only the cost 
considerations in investment decisions. 


Economic Effectiveness 


It is hoped that the investment credit will 
encourage modernization and expansion of 
capital equipment and therefore stimulate 
economic growth. However, it seems doubt- 
ful that the credit will, in fact, stimulate 
much investment that would not otherwise 
occur, The credit, of course, can only be 
justified to the extent that it encourages new 
investment over and above that which would 
be made without the credit. 

There are several reasons for doubting that 
the credit will have much influence on in- 
vestment decisions. 

First, there are the comments which are 
made by the business community itself. A 
recent Wall Street Journal survey of 68 sub- 
stantial firms showed that only one (Radio 
Corp. of America) planned to step up in- 
vestment significantly because of the credit. 
Most firms viewed the credit as a welcome 
windfall in profits but of little or no signifi- 
cance in determining investment policy. 

Second, there is considerable excess ca- 
pacity which exists in manufacturing con- 
cerns and it would seem unrealistic for 
businessmen to expand capacity when they 
already have more than they can effectively 
use. 

Third, it has been argued that the busi- 
ness community needs more funds in order 
to invest more fully, but the evidence points 
the other way. Corporate profits, as a pro- 
portion of that part of GNP arising in the 
corporate sector, have actually been increas- 
ing. Furthermore, retained earnings, plus 
depreciation allowances, now actually are 
greater than new investment being under- 
taken by firms. Hence, cash flows are ade- 
quate for additional investment, even ignor- 
ing the possibilities for new borrowings and 
new capital flotations. 

Fourth, in order for the economy to reap 
benefits from the new investment, it will be 
necessary for price reductions to occur in 
order to have expanded markets. The his- 
tory of price reductions in the last few years 
is not promising in this respect. It seems far 
more likely that, as in the case of accelerated 
depreciation deductions, firms will simply 
increase their target rates and thereby retain 
more profits for dividend payments and other 
purposes rather than expanding investment. 

There are many alternatives to the invest- 
ment credit and more consideration should 
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probably be given to these alternatives be- 
fore accepting the credit. The investment 
credit will involve a revenue loss of at least 
$1.8 billion in the first year and increasing 
amounts as investment rises. A major alter- 
native, if tax reduction is to be used, is a 
reduction of personal income taxes. Such a 
reduction can stimulate aggregate demand 
for the goods which capital equipment can 
produce and thereby lead to an expansion 
of investment, as well as consumption. Con- 
siderable personal tax reduction could be 
obtained in lieu of the investment credit. 
Another major alternative is a reduction in 
the excessively high corporate income tax 
rate. 
Revenue Loss 


Proponents have argued that it is neces- 
sary to accept the investment credit in order 
to obtain the loophole closing features of the 
present bill. Some of these loophole clos- 
ing features are being lost from the bill. 
With their loss the Treasury loses the reve- 
nues necessary to balance the revenue loss 
involved in the investment credit. 


REDUCTION OF DEFENSE SPEND- 
ING BY STREAMLINING PRO- 
CUREMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
last October 17, after Congress had 
adjourned, I had printed in the Recorp 
a copy of an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal which discussed the 
efforts of the Defense Department to 
reduce defense spending. It was a 
constructive and stimulating article, 
purporting to show the job Secretary 
McNamara is trying to do to reduce 
expenses in the one department which 
must reduce expenses if we are to have 
more economy in Government. The De- 
partment of Defense is an exceedingly 
important part of our total budgetary 
picture. 

At that time I wrote a letter to the 
Honorable Thomas D. Morris, who is As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Instal- 
lations and Logistics, asking a series of 
questions about the article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal, and 
requesting information as to precisely 
how the Department was going about 
the cost-cutting procedure, how it was 
increasing competitive bidding, how it 
was reducing the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract, how it was saving, as the arti- 
cle claimed, $50 million in buying spare 
parts for airplanes. 

I received a very interesting and re- 
sponsive letter from the Secretary of 
Defense, unfortunately too late to in- 
clude in the Recorp at that time, but 
because of the great amount of interest 
that has been stimulated lately in the 
new supply agency, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ca 
orp, as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: The following in- 
formation is submitted in further response 
to your October 9 letter on the subject of 


our efforts to cut costs in defense procure- 
ment. 
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Question 1: “Specifically what steps are 
being taken to ‘expand competition among 
suppliers of military hardware?” Mr. Kraar 
suggests that the saving in the current fiscal 
year resulting from this more vigorous com- 
petition ‘may reach $100 million.’ Is this 
figure correct? Have you looked into the 
possibility of renegotiating existing contracts. 
to inject a similar money-saving element of 
competition? 

The following specific steps have been and 
are being taken: 

1. Revised statistical reporting require- 
ments have been established to give sum- 
mary figures monthly on trends of sole 
source procurements to include how many 
are being made, what classes of products are 
being bought and what procuring agencies 
are doing the buying. This will give us the 
basic data necessary to find out why these 
noncompetitive procurements are being made 
and what can be done to introduce competi- 
tion at the present time or jn future pro- 
curements. 

2. We have introduced more stringent and 
higher level review and approvals on non- 
competitive procurement plans as well as 
proposed contracts. These reviews require 
specific advance planning to avoid such non- 
competitive procurement in the future. 

3. We are reemphasizing the need for strict 
compliance with contractual provisions re- 
quiring early delivery of complete and ac- 
curate technical data packages. 

4. We are requiring that detailed planning 
be instituted in the early development stage 
of all new items to provide for competition 
at the earliest practical stage of production. 

5. We are stressing limitation of essential 
initial sole source production contract quan- 
tities to the minimum consistent with mili- 
tary necessity in order to acquire production 
data needed to compete for subsequent pro- 
curements. 

Our estimate of potential savings is based 
on savings we have achieved on items sub- 
jected to competition after having procured 
them noncompetitively. We are estimating 
savings we can achieve on new procurements 
only since we have concluded that reopening 
of existing contracts would cost more than 
we could gain in the process, 

Question 2: “What exactly are the plans 
to revise buying regulations to provide strong- 
er incentives for cutting costs? The Jour- 
nal article suggests that you may use the 
‘powerful incentive of the profit motive’ to 
achieve this. Is this correct? And if so, how 
would this be accomplished?” 

Mr. Kraar’s article is correct when he 
states that we are introducing programs to 
provide stronger incentives for cutting costs. 
Secretary McNamara has stated that we must 
try to improve the efficiency and economy of 
our contractors by conducting our procure- 
ment programs so as to reward efficiency and 
penalize waste; by a greater utilization of the 
profit motive; by allowing appropriate profit 
ratios for truly effective and efficient per- 
formance by contractors; and by imposing 
greater pricing risks upon contractors, 

To accomplish this, we are revising the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation sec- 
tion dealing with types of contracts. Our 
objective is to provide more specifically for 
identification of risks and to stress the need 
for more risk taking by our contractors. 
Obviously this means that their rewards will 
be larger if their performance is good. Cor- 
respondingly they will be penalized for bad 
performance. We propose to expand the use 
of firm-fixed-price and fixed-price-incentive 
contracts. Additionally, we propose a far 
greater usage in weapons development con- 
tracts of performance incentives, whereby 
contractors get greater rewards for exceeding 
specified performance targets or penalties 
for not meeting such targets. 

It should be noted that wherever we pro- 
vide an opportunity for increased earnings 
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there will be an offsetting risk of greatly 
reduced earnings or losses. 

Since the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract of- 
fers the least incentive, we are limiting the 
normal use of these contracts to research 
and to cases where no other type contract 
will suitably serve. This, in itself, will con- 
stitute a very significant trend reversal. 

Question 3: The article states that cost- 
plus contracts may be deemphasized. Spe- 
cifically, what steps are being taken to 
accomplish this? What share of defense 
procurement is now cost-plus? How much 
do you think this share can be reduced? 

The steps taken to deemphasize cost-plus 
contracts were discussed above. During 
fiscal year 1961 36.6 percent of the Defense 
procurement funds were obligated by use of 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and only 3.2 
percent were by use of cost-plus-incentive- 
fee contracts. We cannot accurately esti- 
mate at this time the extent of the reduction 
we can achieve in cost-plus-fixed-fee type 
contracting but we expect a major change 
in these percentages. 

Question 4: The article also quotes you as 
saying that savings of $50 million per year 
can be achieved in the purchase of airplane 
Spare parts, and that the percentage of such 
parts bought competitively can be increased 
from 15 to 30 percent. What specific steps 
are being taken to achieve this revision? 
Are similar changes being adopted for all 
spare parts procurement? : 

Many of the steps mentioned previously in 
answer to question 1 are being applied to 
the procurement of aeronautical spare parts. 
In addition, we have just completed a specific 
study of the policies, methods, and proce- 
dures employed by the military services to 
reprocure aeronautical spare parts. 

At present we purchase about $1.2 billion 
worth of aeronautical spare parts each year, 
involving approximately 300,000 different 
line items. The study disclosed that about 
7,500 items account for 70 to 75 percent of 
all procurement dollars spent for replenish- 
ment spares. Within the next 2 weeks we 
intend to have the military departments 
begin to concentrate their efforts in the 
spares area on identification and detailed 
screening of these items. The procedure, es- 
tablished as a result of the study, will re- 
quire: 

(i) Assembly of available data to include 
basic supply and procurement information 
as well as technical data. 

(ii) Initial data evaluation, concerned 
with both the Government’s and the con- 
tractor’s rights in data as revealed by the 
present package and with the adequacy of 
the available data package to produce a re- 
liable item. This initial evaluation is de- 
signed, first, to identify those items for 
which successful competitive breakout can 
reasonably be expected, and, second, to per- 
mit maximum concurrency in subsequent 
processing. 

(ui) Data completion, involving full con- 
tractual or legal determination of rights in 
data and engineering work to obtain or de- 
velop missing data elements. 

(iv) Technical evaluation, to determine 
the developmental status and design sta- 
bility of the item. 

(v) Economic evaluation, to identify and 
estimate direct cost offsets to competitive 
procurement in four areas: 

(a) requirements for qualification or other 
approval testing, 

(b) requirements for quality control and 
inspection, 

(c) requirements for tooling or other 
special production equipment, 

(d) costs involved in purchase of rights in 
data or in licensing agreements. 

Economic evaluations will also measure 
total cost offsets against anticipated savings 
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from competitive procurement, and will de- 
termine whether competition appears justi- 
fied. 

(vi) Supply feedback, if the item is coded 
competitive, to insure that generation of a 
purchase request will allow enough time for 
competitive procurement. 

We hope to have this effort in full opera- 
tion for aeronautical spare parts by January 
1, and will apply it to all other areas of our 
spares and end item procurements where it 
appears economically attractive. By concen- 
trating our efforts on those items purchased 
in large dollar volume we think we will be 
able to achieve the maximum return for the 
resources we apply to the program. 

Question 5: I would also like to have 
more information on the proposed sliding 
scale of award fees tied to total perform- 
ance described in the final paragraph of the 
article. 

In our answer to questions Nos, 2 and 3 we 
explained the revised emphasis toward as- 
sumption of pricing risks by contractors, and 
the incentives and methods being developed 
to effectuate this emphasis. The cost-plus- 
award-fee technique is being studied as an 
additional method for accomplishing this 
end, 

While this technique seems to offer prom- 
ise, we have much more work to do before 
we will be in a position to use it. Con- 
sequently, it should be considered as still in 
the idea stage. 

I proposed the idea of the cost-plus-award- 
fee technique on June 15, 1961, at a Joint 
Industry-Defense Department Symposium of 
the National Security Industrial Association. 
The following paragraphs from my proposal 
will further explain some of our thinking in 
this area: x 

“Tho last point I will cover concerns our 
desire to tind still other techniques of in- 
centive contracting, especially suited for de- 
velopment and early production contracts. 
I emphasize that this is an approach we are 
exploring from an experimental point of view 
and that much remains to be done before 
we can adopt a specific contract technique. 
We would like, however, to illustrate one 
approach to you today and solicit your reac- 
tions and suggestions as to how we might 
further develop the idea. 

“In brief, the idea is to use a cost-plus- 
award-fee contract in cost reimbursement 
situations. After agreement between the 
parties as to the target costs and definition 
of the areas of risk, the range of fees would 
be established. This could range from, say, 
minus 5 percent to plus 15 percent of the 
then-estimated cost, with the exact amount 
to be determined after contract completion— 
but, not according to a preset formula. The 
award fee might be determined by a board of 
qualified ‘judges’ made up of carefully se- 
lected professional people who would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary concerned. The 
Board members would keep themselves in- 
formed on the progress of the contract dur- 
ing its entire life. 

“After completion of the contract, this 
Board would determine the amount of fee 
to be allowed, based on the total overall per- 
formance of the contractor, as well as the 
quality and reliability of the product against 
our operational requirements. This wouid 
entail an assessment of the contractor's 
general performance; efficiency; economy; 
ingenuity displayed in meeting contract re- 
quirements; changes in contractual require- 
ments; assumption of technical, production 
and financial risks; breakthroughs achieved; 
the amount of Government assistance re- 
quired, etc. These assessments would be 
made on the basis of demonstrated results, 
not merely by the application of predeter- 
mined mathematical formulas. 

“This, in brief, is one idea we are consid- 
ering to develop a broader spectrum of in- 
centives. 
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Obviously we would have to develop con- 
tractual clauses and secure acceptance for 
the procedures we would utilize. Detailed 
contract administration systems would have 
to be established so that the Board members 
could keep themselves fully informed (1) 
on the progress of the contract; (2) on the 
positive measures the contractor is taking to 
reduce his costs and meet contract require- 
ments; and (3) on those areas in which the 
contractor fails to employ acceptable man- 
agement controls. 

“We have had some initial favorable reac- 
tions to this technique from industrial ex- 
ecutives. We feel this would offer a chal- 
lenge to industry leaders to demonstrate 
the abilities of their companies to do a 
quality job—and to demonstrate this ability 
in such a manner that a Board, not involved 
in the contract, is convinced that a quality 
job was done. It would, of course, place a 
heavy responsibility on the Board members 
to render equitable decisions. I feel we 
could select men who would accept this re- 
sponsibility and deliver the fairness and ob- 
jectivity demanded. 

“In pursuing the various observations cited 
above, we will have to have an understand- 
ing with the Renegotiation Board with re- 
spect to the treatment of profits earned un- 
der incentive contracts.” 

We realize that we will be unable to adopt 
the above technique until we are in a posi- 
tion to make very thorough, objective, and 
authoritative evaluations of contractors’ per- 
formance in the scientific, technical, and 
business phases of their operations. At the 
moment we are concentrating our efforts on 
trying to establish effective systems and 
standards to accomplish these evaluations in 
development-contract situations where we 
are so early in a new program that it has 
been impossible to set specific performance 
goals in the contract. 

I hope you will find that the above com- 
ments provide you the information you need. 
Mr, Bannerman will be able to supplement 
these answers if you wish fuller explanation 
in any of the areas covered. 

It is a pleasure to provide you with this 
information, and we are very appreciative of 
your continued interest in our procurement 


Sincerely yours, 
THomas D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Installa- 
tions and Logistics. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACCELERATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAMS 


Mr, CLARK. Madam President, I 
send to the desk a bill to provide stand- 
by authority to accelerate the public 
works programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local public bodies. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and that the text of the 
bill be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2965) to provide standby 
authority to accelerate public works pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and 
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State and local public bodies, introduced 

by Mr. CLARK, was received, read twice 

by its title, referred to the Committee 

on Public Works, and ordered to be 

printed in the Recor, as follows: 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The continuing policy and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government is to use 
all practicable means, consistent with other 
essential considerations of national policy, 
to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. The Congress 
finds that there have been periodic intervals 
when severe unemployment and loss of pro- 
duction and purchasing power have occurred 
and that repetition of these periods of severe 
unemployment and loss of production and 
purchasing power can be avoided, or their 
impact lessened, by prompt remedial action 
by the Federal Government as authorized in 
this Act. The Congress also finds that vir- 
tually every community in the Nation has 
a backlog of needed public works projects, 
and that an acceleration of these projects, 
during such intervals will not only increase 
employment and expenditures at a time 
when such action is most urgently required, 
but will also meet long-standing public 
needs, improve community services, and en- 
hance the health and welfare of the citizens 
of the Nation. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide 
standby authority which will enable the 
President to take quick and effective action 
to stimulate the economy by inaugurating 
a program of needed public works when un- 
employment indicators and other economic 
data clearly reveal that extraordinary action 
is needed to assure achievement of the ob- 
jectives stated above, and to provide the 
President in such periods with authority (1) 
to immediately increase expenditures for 
direct Federal programs of public works 
previously authorized by law, and (2) to 
furnish an incentive to State and local gov- 
ernmental bodies to accelerate their public 
works programs through the initiation of 
projects which can be begun promptly and 
completed over a reasonably short period of 
time. It is the further intent and purpose 
of the Congress that departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government shall make 
advance plans for public works projects that 
will enable them to act promptly when the 
President initiates the program authorized 
by this Act, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall assist and encourage the States 
and local governmental bodies, under the 
provisions of existing law, to make advance 
plans for public works projects. 


PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION PERIODS 


Sec. 3. (a) The President is authorized to 
proclaim public works acceleration periods 
and exercise during such periods the powers 
conferred upon him by this Act. A public 
works acceleration period may be pro- 
claimed: 

(1) within 60 days after the date when 
data compiled and published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor reveal that the national 
unemployment rate adjusted for seasonal 
variations and stated to the nearest o of a 
percent of the civilian labor force, (i) has 
risen in three of the four, or in four of the 
six, most recent consecutive months for 
which such data are available, and (ii) has 
risen by not less than 1.0 percentage point 
measured from the month immediately pre- 
ceding such four or six month period to the 
last month of the period, and 

(2) after the President has determined 
that existing employment and unemploy- 
ment indicators and other available eco- 
nomic data clearly reveal that extraordinary 
action is needed to assure achievement of 
the objectives of this Act. 

A public works acceleration period shall be- 


gin on the day specified in the President’s 
proclamation hereunder and shall terminate 
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whenever the President finds and declares 
that the need for the programs authorized 
by this Act no longer exists. Any public 
works acceleration period proclaimed by the 
President shall automatically terminate 12 
months after initiated unless extended by 
joint resolution of the Congress. No funds 
provided under section 9(b) shall be obli- 
gated after termination of such public 
works acceleration period. 

(b) No new public works acceleration pe- 
riod shall be proclaimed within the six- 
month period immediately following the 
date of termination of a prior public works 
acceleration period. 


ACCELERATION OF FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Src. 4. In addition to the authority other- 
wise available to him, the President, during 
the existence of a public works acceleration 
period, may for the purpose of this Act, 
direct the departments and agencies of the 
executive branch, under such rules and reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe, to accelerate 
existing Federal public works projects and 
programs or to initiate new projects and 
programs already authorized by law. Any 
such department or agency may use for 
such projects and programs funds made 
available pursuant to section 9 of this Act, 
in amounts prescribed from time to time by 
the President; Provided, That the aggregate 
of all funds prescribed by the President for 
the purposes of this section shall not exceed 
the applicable limitation in section 9(b). 


ACCELERATION OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 5. During the existence of a public 
works acceleration period, the President may 
direct the departments and agencies of the 
executive branch to make grants, upon ap- 
plication and under such rules and regula- 
tions as they may prescribe, to States, 
municipalities, local public bodies, and non- 
profit organizations, to finance the initia- 
tion or acceleration of public works projects 
and programs for which Federal grants to 
such bodies and organizations are author- 
ized by the Congress and under the terms 
and conditions prescribed by the Congress: 
Provided, That no grant under this section 
shall be subject to any limitation in other 
laws with respect to the apportionment of 
funds, the time in which grants may be 
made, or the aggregate dollar amounts of 
grants for any prescribed purpose, project, 
or program: And provided further, That not- 
withstanding any limitation in other laws 
requiring a grant to be less than 50 percent 
of the cost of undertaking or completing a 
project or program, grants may be made un- 
der the authority of this section which bring 
the total of Federal grants available for such 
projects or programs up to 50 percent of 
the cost of undertaking or completing such 
project or program. Any department or 
agency may use for projects and programs 
authorized under this section funds made 
available pursuant to section 9 of this Act, 
in amounts prescribed from time to time 
by the President: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate of all funds prescribed by the President 
for the purpose of this section shall not 
exceed the applicable limitation in sec- 
tion 9(b). 


GRANTS FOR PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS NOT ELI- 
GIBLE UNDER EXISTING PROGRAMS 

Sec. 6. (a) During the existence of a 
public works acceleration period, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator, or 
such agency or officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as he may designate, is authorized, 
upon application and under such rules and 
regulations as he shall prescribe, to make 
grants to States, municipalities, and local 
public bodies to finance the initiation or 
acceleration of public works projects and 
programs which are not eligible for grants 
under other Acts of Congress. 
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(b) The Administrator may use for grants 
authorized under this section funds made 
available pursuant to section 9 of this Act, 
in amounts prescribed from time to time by 
the President: Provided, That the aggregate 
of all funds prescribed by the President for 
the purposes of this section shall not exceed 
the applicable limitation in section 9(b). 

(c) The amount of any grant made un- 
der the authority of this section shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the cost of undertaking 
and completing the project or program for 
which the grant is made. 

FEDERAL LOANS 

Sec. 7. (a) During the existence of a pub- 
lic works acceleration period, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, or such 
agency or officer of the Federal Government 
as he may designate, is authorized, upon ap- 
plication and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, to purchase the 
securities and obligations of, or make loans 
to, States, municipalities, local public bodies, 
and nonprofit organizations which other- 
wise would be unable to meet their share of 
the cost of projects and programs for which 
grants have been authorized pursuant to 
sections 5 and 6 of this Act. 

(b) All securities and obligations pur- 
chased and all loans made under this sec- 
tion shall be of such sound value or so 
secured as reasonably to assure retirement 
or repayment, and such loans may be made 
either directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other financial institutions through 
agreements to participate or by the pur- 
chase of participations or otherwise. 

(c) No securities or obligations shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made in- 
cluding renewals or extensions thereof 
which have maturity dates in excess of forty 


years. 

(d) Financial assistance extended under 
this section shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Administrator which shall 
be not more than the higher of (A) 3 per 
centum per annum, or (B) the total of one- 
half of 1 per centum per annum added to 
the rate of interest required to be paid on 
funds obtained for the purposes of this sec- 
tion as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as provided under subsection (e) 
of this section. 

(e) The Administrator may use for loans 
authorized under this section funds made 
available pursuant to section 9 of this Act, 
in amounts prescribed from time to time 
by the President: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate of all funds prescribed by the Presi- 
dent for the purposes of this section shall 
not exceed the applicable limitation in sec- 
tion 9(b): And provided further, That funds 
obtained by the Administrator for the pur- 
poses of this section shall bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which shall be not more than the 
higher of (1) 2½ per centum per annum, 
or (2) the average annual interest rate on 
all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public 
debt as computed at the end of the preced- 
ing fiscal year and adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum. 


RESTRICTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 8. The authority conferred by this 
Act shall be subject to the following re- 
strictions and limitations— 

(a) No financial assistance shall be made 
with respect to any project or program un- 
less the project or segment of work, to be 
assisted under this Act— 

(1) can be initiated or accelerated within 
a reasonably short period of time; 

(2) will meet an essential public need; 

(3) if initiated hereunder, can be com- 
pleted within 12 months after initiation; 

(4) will contribute significantly to the 
reduction of unemployment; and 

(5) is not inconsistent with locally ap- 
proved comprehensive plans for the jurisdic- 
tions affected, wherever such plans exist. 
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(b) Not more than 12% per centum of 
the funds provided for in the form of grants 
pursuant to sections 5 and 6 of this Act 
shall be made available within any one State. 

(c) Each department or agency adminis- 
tering financial assistance authorized by this 
Act shall adopt such rules, regulations and 
procedures as will assure that no such as- 
sistance shall be made available to any State, 
municipality, local public body or nonprofit 
organization unless such project or program 
for which the assistance is granted pro- 
duces a net increase in the expenditures of 
the State, municipality, local public body or 
nonprofit organization for public works proj- 
ects approximately equal to the non-Federal 
contribution to the project or program. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND FINANCING 


Sec. 9. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In order to expedite financing activi- 
ties under this Act, the President may, dur- 
ing the existence of any public works 
acceleration period, cause the unobligated 
balances of appropriations, contract authori- 
zations, revolving funds and other authoriza- 
tions to expend from public or corporate 
debt receipts available to the departments 
and agencies of the executive branch to be 
transferred to the appropriate accounts of 
such other departments and agencies in such 
amounts and at such times as he may deem 
appropriate and, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, such transferred 
balances may be used for the purposes of 
this Act: Provided, That there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be required to restore such trans- 
ferred balances not otherwise restored to 
the sources of funds from which they were 
derived: And provided further, That the ag- 
gregate amount of such unobligated balances 
transferred during any capital improvement 
period shall not exceed (i) $750 million for 
the purpose of financing projects authorized 
to be assisted under section 4 of this Act, 
(if) $750 million for the purpose of financing 
projects authorized to be assisted under sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of this Act, as allocated be- 
tween said sections by the President, (111) 
$250 million for the purpose of financing 
projects authorized to be assisted under sec- 
tion 7 of this Act, and (iv) $250 million to 
supplement funds available for sections 4, 
5, 6, and 7 of this Act, as allocated among 
said sections by the President. 


ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


Sec. 10. Section 702 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by striking out in sub- 
section (e) “July 1, 1961;" and the re- 
mainder of the subsection, and inserting in 
lieu thereof, “July 1, 1961; and such addi- 
tional sums which may be made available 
from year to year thereafter.” 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 11. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects and programs assisted under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C, 276a-276a-5), and every 
such employee shall receive compensation 
at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times his basic rate of pay for all hours 
worked in any workweek in excess of eight 
hours in any workday or forty hours in 
the workweek, as the case may be. No such 
project or program shall be approved with- 
out first obtaining adequate assurance that 
these labor standards will be maintained 
upon the construction work. The Secretary 
of Labor shall have, with respect to the 
labor standards specified in this provision, 
the authority and functions set forth in Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267, 5 U.S.C. 133z-15), 
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and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
8 (48 Stat. 948, as amended; 40 U.S.C. 

6c). 

DELEGATION OF POWERS 

Sec. 12. The President may exercise any 
functions conferred upon him by this Act 
through such agency or officer of the United 
States Government as he shall specify. The 
head of any such agency or such officer may 
from time to time promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
such functions, and may delegate authority 
to perform any such functions, including, 
if he shall so specify, the authority succes- 
sively to redelegate any of such functions. 
Nothing contained in this section shall au- 
thorize the President to delegate the power 
to proclaim or terminate a public works 
acceleration period. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 13. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 

(b) The term “local public body” includes 
public corporate bodies or political subdivi- 
sions; public agencies or instrumentalities 
of one or more States, municipalities or 
political subdivisions of States; Indian 
tribes, and boards or commissions estab- 
lished under the laws of any State to finance 
specific public works projects. 

(c) The term “public works” includes the 
construction, repair, and improvement of: 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities; public 
parks and other public recreational facilities; 
public hospitals, rehabilitation and health 
centers and other public health facilities; 
public refuse and garbage disposal facilities, 
water, sewage, sanitary facilities, and other 
public utility facilities; civil defense facili- 
ties; public police and fire protection facili- 
ties; public educational facilities, lipraries, 
museums, offices, laboratories, employee 
housing, and other public buildings; and 
public land, water, timber, fish and wildlife 
and other conservation facilities and 
measures. 

(d) The term “project” includes a separa- 
ble, usable feature of a larger project or 
development. 

(e) The term “segment of work” means a 
part of a program on which the work per- 
formed can be separately identified by loca- 
tion and will provide usable benefits or 
services. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, on 
February 19, 1962, President Kennedy 
sent to Congress a message in support 
of his standby Capital Improvements 
Act. The message was referred to the 


The accompanying bill, how- 
ever, has not yet been introduced be- 
cause some question was raised as to 
committee jurisdiction. That question 
has now been resolved to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. With the assistance 
of the able majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MansFie.p], the 
title of the bill has been rewritten and 
minor changes have been made in the 
nomenclature; and I think it is now 
clear that the bill was appropriately re- 
ferred and should have been sent to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I commend most highly the action just 
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taken by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I commend him 
for introducing the bill, which is in ac- 
cord with the President’s message. I 
call to his attention the fact that on a 
number of occasions—I believe about 
three times—the President has referred 
to a proposal of this nature as “the Clark 
measure,” “the Clark proposal,” and 
“the Clark bill.“ I am happy that the 
differences between the various commit- 
tees, as to which should have jurisdic- 
tion, have been ameliorated to the extent 
that the Committee on Public Works has 
had the measure unanimously referred 
to it. 

However, I hope that the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, in view of his un- 
yielding interest in this particular pro- 
posal down through the years, will see 
fit, if he thinks it advisable, to carry on 
into the future his activities in this re- 
spect, to the end that it may be pos- 
sible to find out what the bill would 
mean in terms of employment if it were 


passed. 

A wide field is involved. It is im- 
portant. I am happy that the differ- 
ences have been adjusted. I commend 
most highly the attitude, understanding, 
and cooperation of my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana very much, indeed, for 
his kind words. I shall be happy to fol- 
low his advice and accede to his request 
to pursue the general subject matter of 
the bill further in the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, over 
which I have the honor to preside. 

The bill, with several significant 
changes, follows the concept of the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1961, 
which I introduced in the first session 
of the present Congress. That bill was 
referred to the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower in the Labor 
‘Committee and extensive hearings were 
held on it last year. Those hearings 
demonstrated, at least to my satisfac- 
tion, the very great need for a program 
of State and local public works, aided 
by a Federal matching grant, to enable 
local and State governments to increase 
employment within their areas by put- 
ting under contract needed public works, 
plans for which have been approved by 
-their governing bodies, which should be 
completed within a period of 18 months. 
It was felt then—and I feel now—that 
such a program would vastly decrease 
unemployment, which is particularly 
‘high, persistent, and chronic, in my 
‘Commonwealth and in a number of other 
States. 

For good and sufficient reasons the 
administration felt that the bill should be 
rewritten so as to make it a standby bill 
instead of a bill which would become 
effective as soon as it was enacted into 
law. The standby provision which was 
treated fully in the President’s message, 
to which I have earlier referred, would 
come into effect if, but only if, unem- 
ployment increased significantly over a 
-measurable period of time in the future. 
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Accordingly, the appropriations which 
would be authorized under the bill would 
not come into existence unless and until 
such a condition should occur, and we 
were in fact in the throes of another re- 
cession. The administration bill differs 
from my earlier bill in that the match- 
ing grant provision is 50 percent instead 
of 45 percent, as we originally had pro- 
vided, and, more significantly, in that it 
calls for the acceleration of Federal pub- 
lic works as well as for the acceleration 
of State and local public works. The 
purpose of the bill is to provide stand- 
by authority which will enable the Presi- 
dent to take quick and effective action 
to stimulate the economy by inaugu- 
rating a program of needed public works 
when unemployment indicators and 
other economic data clearly reveal that 
extraordinary action is needed to assure 
achievement of the objectives stated in 
the Employment Act of 1946. As my 
colleagues know, those objectives are 
maximum employment, maximum pur- 
chasing power, and maximum produc- 
tion, all consistent with reasonable price 
stability. 

I believe most modern economists 
agree that such a program of public 
works, if initiated and put under con- 
tract promptly, can have a major effect 
in minimizing the economic conse- 
quences of a recession. 

For this reason I hope very much that 
the present bill—and I am sure my hope 
will prove to be justified—will receive 
prompt hearings before the Committee 
on Public Works. I hope it will be re- 
ported and passed during this session of 
Congress, 

This is a controversial measure, be- 
cause it involves the delegation of some 
authority to the President of the United 
States. My own view, however, is that 
in these times, and in the light of the 
present procedures of Congress, it is far 
better to delegate this authority to the 
President of the United States than to 
hope that Congress itself, operating 
through our sometimes delaying proce- 
dures, would be able to deal effectively 
with the next recession when the need 
for a public works program would be 
acute. 

I am grateful indeed to the President 
of the United States and to the majority 
leader for the honor they have con- 
ferred upon me in permitting me to be 
the principal sponsor of the bill. 

it President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Chair advise me 
whether, in view of the fact that unani- 
mous consent has been given to refer 
the bill to the Public Works Committee, 
it would be in order to hold up the ref- 
erence for a few days in order to permit 
additional cosponsors to add their names 
to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent may be asked for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may lie at the 
desk until Tuesday of next week, in order 
that other Senators may have an oppor- 
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tunity to cosponsor this administration 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota, who has 
been so helpful in this whole area over 
so many years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iwish to commend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
perseverance and for encouraging the 
administration to take action on the 
legislation which he is now proposing; 
namely, standby authority in the field 
of public works. 

Our people are entitled to receive the 
tools and means they need to strengthen 
the economy when strengthening is 
needed. 

I sat with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in a conference at the White House 
a year ago when the Senator was ask- 
ing for this very type of legislative pro- 
posal, urging that the administration 
give it open support. I am confident 
that one of the reasons why the Presi- 
dent has made this recommendation— 
a recommendation to which I fully sub- 
scribe—is found in the work the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has done in this field. 

I want the Senator to know that I 
would be honored to be permitted to 
join as one of the cosponsors. My col- 
league from Minnesota and I have in- 
troduced a bill of a somewhat similar 
nature, because of the serious problems 
which affect some of the people in our 
State, as well as in other States. I for 
one feel that we should join together 
behind the Clark bill and give it every 
possible support we can, to see that the 
bill is promptly reported to the Senate. 
This is good, constructive legislation. I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota, for his kind 
words. He was a worker in this particu- 
lar vineyard long before I joined the 
labor force of this particular employer. 
I am grateful for his support and co- 
sponsorship of the measure. 


THE UNDERGROUND GARAGE AT 
THE CAPITOL 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The Senator from Ohio 
is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on the 
floor of the Senate there has been some 
discussion about the proposed under- 
ground garage suggested for the east 
front of the Capitol. 

In 1957, a report was made by the 
Architect of the Capitol on the plan and 
estimates of the cost of the various pieces 
of construction to take place at the Cap- 
itol, in the construction of the four- 
level underground garage. In connec- 
tion with the estimates which were made 
in regard to the east front construction, 
there has already been expended ap- 
proximately $2 million for underpinnings 
and part of the structure of the under- 
ground garage. The estimated cost—as 
fixed in 1957—for this underground ga- 
rage, which would accommodate 1,900 
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automobiles, was $41,970,000. That 
would entail a cost of $22,089 per auto- 
mobile. 

It has been pointed out that in the city 
of Chicago there was built in 1954 an un- 
derground garage accommodating 2,359 
automobiles—at a per-car cost of $3,349. 

Thus, the estimated cost of the garage 
to be built on the east front of the 
Capitol Building in Washington would be 
$22,089 per automobile, whereas the cost 
per car of the garage built in Chicago 
was $3,349. The disparity between those 
figures is so great that one cannot ignore 
it. 

Mr. President, in the State of Ohio, 
in 1957 the legislature passed a law au- 
thorizing the construction of an under- 
ground garage on the grounds of the 
capitol building in Columbus. The esti- 
mated cost of that underground garage, 
which was intended to accommodate 
1,046 automobiles, was $4,053,812, or a per 
automobile cost of $3,875. 

So we have the following very interest- 
ing figures: A cost of $22,089 per auto- 
mobile for the underground garage on the 
Capitol Grounds in Washington, D.C.; a 
per automobile cost of $3,349 for the 
Chicago garage, and a per automobile 
cost of $3,875 for the garage at Columbus, 
Ohio. The difference between the per 
car cost of the proposed garage in Wash- 
ington and the per car cost of the garage 
in Chicago and the per automobile cost 
of the garage in Columbus, Ohio, is 
$19,000 more per car. 

The Washington garage will have four 
underground levels and, I suppose, the 
cost is greater; but I canot bring myself 
to agree with what seems to be a most 
inordinate cost for the building of the 
garage. 

We cannot justify centralizing the 
garage on four levels when the cost per 
car is practically $19,000 more than 
garages can be built for anywhere in 
the country on a one-level basis. 

The Ohio findings have a still further 
interesting aspect. The architect in 
Ohio has stated to me that, in accord- 
ance with the latest overall figures avail- 
able for the cost of constructing parking 
areas, the per car cost of the under- 
ground operation is $4,000 in 1962. The 
per car cost for overhead areas is 
$1,500. By overhead area garage, I mean 
those that have open sidewalls. 

I suggest to the Senate and to the 
House that, before we proceed with this 
expenditure, we had better take a long 
look at the situation. I am shocked by 
the disparity in the cost figures. I can- 
not understand the disparity. It seems 
to me that there must be a more eco- 
nomical method of approaching the 
problem than one which would involve 
an inordinate cost of $22,000 per car, 
as estimated in 1957, and I suppose the 
cost per car now would be $23,000. 


MINORITY RIGHTS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, what 
is the role of a responsible opposition in 
a republic? 

Is it, as Senator Taft used to say, sim- 
ply the duty to oppose? 

Or is it, as Adlai Stevenson would 
have it, the “duty to expose—to shed 
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light on what has been obscured by in- 
cumbents“? 

Such counsel is helpful, but it does not 
quite reach the mark. To show only 
the wrong side of the political tapestry 
neither educates nor elevates and places 
in shadow the fundamental precept of 
fairplay which our Constitution en- 
shrines. 

Certainly, a minority party must op- 
pose. Assuredly, it must expose the 
public business which has been swept 
under the rug. But a minority evades 
its responsibility when it seeks merely 
to destroy, and not to fulfill. 

A responsible opposition creates and 
advocates. It carries to the political 
garden and lays before an indifferent or 
hostile majority the seeds of its hopes, 
its ideas, and its programs until that 
one day when they find a more friendly 
soil. 

What more can be asked of an op- 
position party? Only that it be nur- 
tured by a spirit of moderation. The 
late Judge Learned Hand tells us what 
that spirit is: 

It is the temper which does not press a 
partisan advantage to its bitter end, which 
can understand and will respect the other 
side, which feels a unity between all citi- 
zens—real and not the factitious product of 
propaganda—which recognizes their common 
fate and their common aspirations—in a 
word, which has faith in the sacredness of 
the individual. 


A prominent Democratic leader has 
rather cynically suggested that Lord 
Acton’s famous dictum be rephrased to 
read: “all power corrupts; being out of 
power corrupts absolutely.” I cannot 
accept this negative appraisal of a free 
society. To me the loss of power should 
not signify the advent of a shriveling 
of the spirit and a moral emptiness, but, 
rather, a reexamination of old truths 
and a search for new and better ways 
to conduct the public business. 

Yet, the very conduct of that business 
will wither and decay if by pure num- 
bers the majority binds the arms and 
shackles the legs of the minority. 

Today, in the Senate, the challenges 
are greater, the decisions more momen- 
tous than ever before. If ever there was 
a time when the majority should honor 
the rights of the minority, it is now. 

Why has it happened, then, that on 
some committees and subcommittees the 
minority has little or no professional 
and clerical staff representation? 

It was a rather comic tragedy when 
the majority marshaled its forces and 
steamrollered the Curtis amendment 
that would have guaranteed the appoint- 
ment of 1 Republican staff expert for 
every 10 in the hands of the controlling 
party. 

How could any libertarian who pro- 
fesses to believe in the two-party system 
justify such an imbalance from any 
moral point of view? The question 
deserves an answer. 

I say to my friends of the majority, 
and they are my friends, that equity is a 
thing you cannot have long for your- 
selves unless you are willing to give it 
to others. 

On the truly great issues, we would 
have to concede that too often we must 
look at the choices through a veil, and 
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we see, not blacks and whites, but a series 
of rather shadowy grays. 

How then can any man, or any party 
for that matter, be certain that he or it 
is on the right path? : 

The great late Judge Learned Hand 
gave us a memorable article of his own 
faith when he cautioned: 

The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is 
not too sure that it is right. The spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which seeks to under- 
stand the minds of other men and women. 
The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
weighs their interests alongside its own with- 
out bias, 


The public may have a longer mem- 
ory than the majority. It is beginning 
to recall that things were not thus when 
the Republicans had control of the 
House and Senate. 

I do not mean to suggest that my 
party has a corner on virtue; and if 
party positions one day become reversed, 
I hope we will be reminded whenever we 
ignore the principle of fair play. 

We are all familiar with the operation 
of Gongress, but once in a while it is 
helpful when a student of government 
brings into focus for us the nature of 
that operation. 

Long before he thought about becom- 
ing President, Woodrow Wilson pointed 
to the vitals of our system when he said: 

Co; in session is Congress on public 
exhibition, whilst Congress in its committee 
rooms is Congress at work. 


He knew, as we know, that the real 
work of Congress is processing and al- 
tering the bills which have been intro- 
duced, discovering the need for new laws, 
and keeping an eye on the administra- 
tion of old ones. 

If, then, the committee system—the 
backbone of our operation—is to have 
ribs on only one side, do we not abuse 
the greatest body in the world? 

No one can deny that fair changes 
may cause the majority to run a small 
political risk. But are there not more 
serious consequences attached to un- 
limited power? 

DeTocqueville once said: 

If ever the free institutions of America 
are destroyed, that event may be attributed 
to the unlimited authority of the majority. 


There is not a man in this Chamber 
who would wish to endanger these 
institutions. Let the Senate then act 
anew to reaffirm its oldest tradition. 
Let it send out the word to the country 
that it is the sense of this body that no 
individual should ever be deprived of 
equal opportunity to serve as an em- 
ployee of any committee or subcommit- 
tee because of his race, creed, color, or 
national origin; and that it is also the 
sense of the Senate that the staff of each 
committee and subcommittee should 
include such number of individuals des- 
ignated by the members thereof who are 
members of the minority party as may 
be required to accord full and equitable 
recognition of the minority rights of 
those members. 

Mr. President, I now submit for appro- 
priate reference a resolution to accom- 
plish these purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution may 
lie at the desk for 1 week to receive addi- 
tional cosponsors. I ask unanimous 
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consent also that the text of the resolu- 
tion may be printed in full at this point 
in my remarks. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “Committee Staffs” by 
Roscoe Drummond which appeared in 
the Washington Post be printed in my 
remarks immediately following the 
printing of this resolution. 

Mr. President, a great writer once 
said that the test by which we determine 
that a nation is truly free is the amount 
of security enjoyed by minorities. I be- 
lieve this most sincerely. 

We of the minority are not asking that 
we be spared a single blow. 

Our cry is the cry of Themistocles: 

Strike, but hear me! 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
will lie on the desk as requested, and the 
resolution and article will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 309) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(a) No individual should be deprived of 
equal opportunity to serve as an employee of 
any committee or subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate because of his race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin; and 

(b) The staff of each committee and sub- 
committee of the Senate should include such 
number of individuals designated by the 
members thereof who are members of the 
minority party as may be required to accord 
full and equitable recognition of the minority 
rights of those members. 


The article presented by Mr. Prouty, 
Is as follows: 

WiL THE GOP Acr? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The heavy ice of Democratic resistance to 
anything more than a token representation 
of the Republican Party on the powerful pro- 
fessional staffs of congressional committees 
is beginning to break a little bit. 

Not much—but enough to show that when 
individual senior Republicans insist upon 
some of their rights as a minority party, it is 
not going to be easy for the Democratic 
chairman to stand forever against reform. 

Senator Prescorr Bust. of Connecticut, 
ranking Republican member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, which is responsible 
for studying the administration’s new trade 
bill, has finally pressured the Democrats to 
allow the minority to employ the services of 
one expert and a secretary. The same for 
Representative JoHN W. BYRNES, of Wiscon- 
sin, minority member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, chairman of the Repub- 
lican policy committee in the House. 

But because the top Republican leadership 
in Congress has not yet been willing to make 
the crucial, if unpleasant, fight for adequate, 
competently paid professional staffing on all 
the committees, the minority representation 
remains so sparse it can hardly be seen with 
the naked eye. At present any little bare 
bone tossed to the minority is due largely to 
the character and whim of the Democratic 


Thus Representative CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
of Pennsylvania, senior Republican on the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
himself a good scrapper, has run up against 
a “Berlin wall” in the form of Democratic 
Chairman Anam CLAYTON POWELL, of New 
Tork. 


Here is Chairman Powrrr's record on 
staffing: When he became chairman last year 
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his committee had a professional staff of 
20; now it has about 48. Mr. POWELL as- 
sured Mr. Kearns that if the committee re- 
ceived sufficient funds, he would authorize a 
minority professional staff of four, two pro- 
fessionals and two secretaries. With Mr. 
Kearns’ assistance, the committee received 
the largest investigative appropriation in its 
history, $633,000. Now Chairman POWELL 
has cut the minority staff to two, one pro- 
fessional, one secretary. Thus on the vital 
House Education and Labor Committee the 
proportion of majority to minority staff is 
24 to 1. 

It needs to be understood that adequate 
and competent professional staffs for both 
the majority and minority parties are not a 
routine housekeeping matter. It is crucial 
to the effective functioning of the commit- 
tees and to the functioning of our two-party 
system of government. One of the surest 
ways to cripple the minority is to deprive 
it of professional staffs on the congressional 
committees. There is no reason to doubt 
that the Democrats know exactly what they 
are doing in holding the minority staffs to 
somewhere between puny and zero. 

These professional staffs draft practically 
everything which emerges from the congres- 
sional committees—every report, every find- 
ing, every recommendation, nearly every 
proposal for investigation. 

What do you think the minority party 
staff can do when it is outnumbered 24 to 1? 
It can't even keep track of what is going on. 

With such egregious imbalance as now 
prevails, the Republican teams of these com- 
mittees are usually left on the bleacher seats 
in center field with the majority at bat all 
the time. 

Many Republican Congressmen are becom- 
ing restive under the inaction of their own 
leadership. Representative Bruce ALGER, of 
Texas, for example, has just written every 
colleague in the House demanding a Re- 
publican conference to deal with this matter. 
Representative THomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, and Senator CARL Curtis, of Nebraska, 
whose campaign to end this crippling in- 
equity have been lonely ones, are gaining 
new supporters. 

What surprises me is that the leadership 
of the Republican Party has been willing to 
let this go on so long. If the Republican 
leadership does not get up out of its rocking- 
chair soon—something is going to bust. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958, TO PROVIDE 
FOR SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CAR- 
RIERS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to S. 1969, the bill 
to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, to provide for supple- 
mental air carriers, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1969) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
as amended, to provide for supplemental 
air carriers, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That section 101 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301) is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (32) and (33) as 
(34) and (35), respectively, and by inserting 
immediately after paragraph (31) the 101. 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(32) ‘Supplemental air carrier’ means an 
air carrier holding a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing it to 
engage in supplemental air transportation, 
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“(33) ‘Supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter trips in air transportation, 
other than the transportation of mall by 
aircraft, rendered pursuant to a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity issued 
pursuant to section 401 (d) (3) of this Act 
to supplement the scheduled service author- 
ized by certificates of public convenience and 
necessity issued pursuant to sections 401(d) 
(1) and (2) of this Act.” 

Sec. 2, Subsection (d) of section 401 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1371(da)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in supplemental air 
transportation, the Board may issue a cer- 
tificate, to any applicant not holding a cer- 
tificate under paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, authorizing the whole or any 
part thereof for such periods as may be re- 
quired by the public convenience and neces- 
sity, if it finds that the applicant is fit, 
willing, and able properly to perform the 
transportation covered by the application 
and to conform to the provisions of this 
Act and the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments of the Board hereunder. Any certifi- 
cate issued pursuant to this paragraph shall 
contain such limitations as the Board shall 
find necessary to assure that the service 
rendered pursuant thereto will be limited to 
supplemental air transportation as defined 
in this Act.“ 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 401 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1371(e)) is amended to read as follows: 


“Terms and conditions of certificate 


“(e)(1) Each certificate issued under this 
section shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in 
air transportation and the service to be ren- 
dered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such rea- 
sonable terms, conditions, and limitations 
as the public interest may require. 

“(2) A certificate issued under this sec- 
tion to engage in foreign air transportation 
shall, insofar as the operation is to take 
place without the United States, designate 
the terminal and intermediate points only 
insofar as the Board shall deem practicable, 
and otherwise shall designate only the gen- 
eral route or routes to be followed. Any 
air carrier holding a certificate for foreign 
air transportation shall be authorized to 
handie and transport mail of countries 
other than the United States. 

“(3) A certificate issued under this section 
to engage in supplemental air transporta- 
tion shall designate the terminal and inter- 
mediate points only insofar as the Board 
shall deem practicable and otherwise shall 
designate only the geographical area or areas 
within or between which service may be 
rendered. 

“(4) No term, condition, or limitation of 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an 
air carrier to add to or change schedules, 
equipment, accommodations, and facilities 
for performing the authorized transporta- 
tion and service as the development of the 
business and the demands of the public shall 
require; except that the Board may impose 
such terms, conditions, or limitations in a 
certificate for supplemental air transporta- 
tion when required by subsection (d)(3) of 
this section. 

“(5) No air carrier shall be deemed to have 
violated any term, condition, or limitation of 
its certificate by landing or taking off during 
an emergency at a point not named in its 
certificate or by operating in an emergency, 
under regulations which may be prescribed 
by the Board, between terminal and inter- 
mediate points other than those specified in 
its certificate. 

“(6)Any air carrier, other than a supple- 
mental air carrier, may perform charter trips 
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or any other special service, without regard 
to the points named in its certificate, under 
regulations prescribed by the Board.” 

Sec. 4. Title IV of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“SPECIAL OPERATING AUTHORIZATIONS 
“Authority of Board to issue 


“Sec. 417. (a) If the Board finds upon an 
investigation conducted on its own initiative 
or upon request of an air carrier 

“(1) that the capacity for air transpor- 
tation being offered by the holder of a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity be- 
tween particular points in the United States 
is, or will be, temporarily insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the public or the postal 
service; or 

“(2) that there is a temporary require- 
ment for air transportation between two 
points, one or both of which is not regularly 
served by any air carrier; and 

“(3) that any supplemental air carrier 
can provide the additional service tempo- 
rarily required in the public interest; 
the Board may issue to such supplemental 
air carrier a special operating authorization 
to engage in air transportation between such 
points. 

“Terms of authorization 

“(b) A special operating authorization is- 
sued under this section— 

“(1) shall contain such limitations or re- 
quirements as to frequency of service, size 
or type of equipment, or otherwise, as will 
assure that the service so authorized will al- 
leviate the insufficiency which otherwise 
would exist, without significant diversion of 
traffic from the holders of certificates for 
the route; 

“(2) shall be valid for not more than 
thirty days and may be extended for addi- 
tional periods aggregating not more than 
sixty days; and 

“(3) shall not be deemed a license within 
the meaning of section 9(b) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1008(b)). 


“Procedure 


“(c) The Board shall by regulation estab- 
lish procedures for the expeditious investi- 
gation and determination of requests for 
such special operating authorization. Such 
procedures shall include written notice to air 
carriers certificated to provide service be- 
tween the points involved, and shall provide 
for such opportunity to protest the applica- 
tion in writing, and at the Board’s discretion 
to be heard orally in support of such protest, 
as will not unduly delay issuance of such 
special operating authorization, taking into 
account the degree of emergency involved.” 

Sec. 5. (a) If any applicant who makes 
application under section 401 (d) (3) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 for a certificate 
for supplemental air transportation within 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act shall show— 

(1) that it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier authorized to furnish 
service between places within the United 
States under a certificate of public conven- 
fence and necessity issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board pursuant to order E-13436, 
adopted January 28, 1959, or order E-14196, 
adopted July 8, 1959, or that it was given 
interim authority to operate in interstate 
alr transportation as a supplemental air 
carrier under Board order E-9744 of Novem- 
ber 15, 1955, and has pending before the 
Board an application for certification as a 
supplemental air carrier which was filed 
prior to July 14, 1960; 

(2) that, during the period beginning on 
the date such certificate was issued or such 
interim operating authority was conferred 
by the Board and ending on the date of 
enactment of this Act, such applicant or 
his predecessor in interest lawfully per- 
formed (A) a substantial portion of the 
transportation authorized by such certificate 
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or interim operating authority, (B) substan- 
tial operations in oversea or foreign air 
transportation, as a supplemental or large 
irregular air carrier, authorized by the 
Board, or (C) substantial operations for the 
Military Establishment of the United States 
authorized by the Board; 

(3) that such certificate or interim op- 
erating authority had not been revoked or 
otherwise terminated by the Board or had 
not otherwise expired prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided, That for the 
purposes of this section such certificate or 
operating authority shall be considered to 
have been revoked or terminated if the 
Board has issued a final order to that effect 
on or before the date of enactment of this 
Act, notwithstanding a pending judicial re- 
view of such order; and 

(4) that such certificate or interim op- 
erating authority is held by the original 
grantee or has been transferred to the ap- 
plicant with Board approval pursuant to 
section 401(h) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958: Provided, That application under 
this section may also be made by a person 
who on the date of enactment of this Act 
had on file with the Board an application 
for the approval of transfer to him of a 
certificate for supplemental air transporta- 
tion or interim operating authority, in 
which case the Board shall issue to such 
person a new interim certificate or new in- 
terim operating authority under this sec- 
tion if it approves the transfer pursuant to 
5 401 (h) of the Federal Aviation Act 
° ; 


the Board, upon proof of such facts, shall 
issue a new interim certificate or new interim 
authority to such applicant to engage in 
supplemental air transportation to the same 
extent authorized in the applicant's certifi- 
cate or interim authority, or both, and sub- 
ject to the terms, conditions, and limitations 
attached thereto, pending issuance or dental 
of a certificate pursuant to section 401(d) 
(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
authorizing the whole or any part of the 
transportation covere. by the application. 

(b) If any applicant who makes applica- 
tion under section 401(d) (3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 for a certificate for sup- 
plemental air transportation within thirty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act 
shall show that it or its predecessor has re- 
ceived interim operating authority from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of the first section of Public Law 
86-661 of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), the 
Board, upon proof of such facts, shall issue 
new interim authority to such applicant 
to engage in supplemental air transportation 
to the same extent authorized in the ap- 
plicant’s interim authority, and subject to 
the terms, conditions, and limitations at- 
tached thereto, pending issuance or denial 
of a certificate pursuant to section 401(d) 
(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
authorizing the whole or any part of the 
transportation coveret by the application. 

(c) A new interim certificate or new in- 
terim authority issued under this section 
shall not be deemed a license within the 
meaning of section 9(b) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1008(b)). 

Sec. 6 (a) If any air carrier, or its pred- 
ecessor in interest, was an air carrier au- 
thorized to furnish service between places 
within the United States by a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant to 
order E-13436, adopted January 28, 1959, 
or order E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, or 
it or its predecessor received interim operat- 
ing authority from the Board pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of the first section of Public 
Law 86-661 of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), 
it may perform operations under its exist- 
ing authority for thirty days from the date of 
enactment of this Act, and if it has filed 
application pursuant to section 401(d) (3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 within 
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said thirty days, until the Board has granted 
or denied a new interim certificate or new 
interim authority under section 5 of this 
Act. Any air carrier whose application for 
certification as a supplemental air carrier is 
pending before the Board and which (A) has 
operated in interstate air transportation as 
a supplemental air carrier pursuant to au- 
thority granted under Board order E-9744 
of November 15, 1955, and (B) has such ap- 
plication for a certificate as a supplemental 
air carrier pending before the Board on 
July 14, 1960, may continue to operate in 
interstate air transportation under its exist- 
ing authority for thirty days from the date 
of enactment of this Act, and if it has filed 
application pursuant to section 401 (d) (3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 within 
said thirty days, until the Board has granted 
or denied a new interim certificate or new 
interim authority under section 5 of this 
Act. 

(b) The certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Board pursuant 
to order E-13436 adopted January 28, 1959, 
and order E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, 
and the interim operating authority issued 
by the Board pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of the first section of Public Law 86-661 
of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), and the 
exemption authority issued by the Board 
under order E-9744 of November 15, 1955, 
and prior authority under individual exemp- 
tions or Letters of Registration reinstated 
by the Board under order E-10161 of April 3, 
1956, shall terminate on the date of an 
order of the Board granting or denying a 
new interim certificate or new interim au- 
thority under section 5 of this Act, or if the 
carrier files no application under section 401 
(d) (3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
within thirty days from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, at the end of said thirty- 
day period. 

(c) Any air carrier whose operating au- 
thority in interstate air transportation under 
Board order E-9744 ts continuing solely by 
virtue of a judicial stay of a Board order 
which otherwise would terminate such op- 
erating authority, is hereby authorized to 
continue to operate, subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in order 
E-9744 or imposed by the court, until the 
court shall lift such stay or until the final 
disposition of the judicial review proceed- 
ing of such Board order, whichever shall 
first occur. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall 
in no way affect the authority of the 
Board— 


(1) to maintain any enforcement or 
compliance proceeding or action against 
the holder of a certificate of public conven- 
lence and necessity issued pursuant to Board 
order E-13436 of January 28, 1959, or Board 
order E-14196 of July 8, 1959, or against the 
holder of any interim operating authority 
conferred by the Board under paragraph (2) 
of the first section of Public Law 86-661 
or under Board order E-9744 of November 15, 
1955, which proceeding or action is pending 
before the Board on the date of enactment 
of this Act; or 

(2) to institute, on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act, any enforcement or 
compliance proceeding or action against the 
holder of any certificate or interim operating 
authority referred to in paragraph (1) of 
this section with respect to any violation 
01 

(A) the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 

(B) the provisions of such certificate, 

(C) the terms of such operating authority, 
or 

(D) the regulations of the Board, 
without regard to when such violation 
occurred. 

Any sanction which the Board lawfully 
could have imposed on the operating au- 
thority of the holder of any certificate or 
interim operating authority referred to in 
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paragraph (1) of this section for any viola- 
tion referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
section, which violation occurred prior to 
the issuance to such holder of a new interim 
certificate or new interim authority under 
section 5 of this Act or the issuance to such 
holder of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to engage in supplemental air 
transportation under paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 401(d) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, may be imposed on the certificate or 
other operating authority issued to such 
holder under section 5 of this Act or under 
paragraph (3) of section 401(d) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

Sec. 8. Any application of an air carrier 
heretofore consolidated into the Board 
proceeding known as the Large Irregular Air 
Carrier Investigation, Docket Numbered 5132 
and others, shall be deemed to have been 
finally disposed of upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 9. Section 901 (a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1471 (a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Safety, economic, and postal offenses 


“Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of title III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
or XII of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder, or under section 
1002 (1), or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of any permit or certificate issued under 
title IV, or (B) any rule or regulation issued 
by the Postmaster General under this Act, 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not to 
exceed $1,000 for each such violation. In 
the case of a violation of a provision of title 
IV or VII or any rule, regulation, or order 
issued thereunder, or under section 1002(1), 
or any term, condition, or limitation of any 
permit or certificate issued under title IV, 
if such violation is a continuing one, each 
day of such violation shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or those civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense who 
are subject to the provisions of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, while engaged in 
the performance of their official duties; and 
the appropriate military authorities shall be 
responsible for taking any necessary disci- 
plinary action with respect thereto and for 
making to the Administrator or Board, as 
appropriate, a timely report of any such 
action taken. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Administrator in the case 
of violations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or 
any rule, regulation, or order issued there- 
under, or by the Board in the case of viola- 
tions of title IV or VII, or any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued thereunder, or under 
section 1002 (1), or any term, condition, or 
limitation of any permit or certificate issued 
under title IV, or by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the case of regulations issued by 
him. The amount of such penalty, when 
finally determined, or the amount agreed 
upon in compromise, may be deducted from 
any sums owing by the United States to the 
person charged.” 

Src. 10. Section 902(a) of the Federal 


Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1472(a)) is 


amended to read as follows: 

“General 
“Sec. 902. (a) Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provision of this 
Act (except titles III. V, VI, VII, and XII), 
or any order, rule, or regulation issued under 
any such provision or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate or permit 
issued under title IV, for which no penalty 
is otherwise provided in this section, shall 
be deemed of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be subject for 
the first offense to a fine of not more than 
$500, and for any subsequent offense to a 
fine of not more than $2,000. If such viola- 
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tion is a continuing one, each day of such 
violation shall constitute a separate offense.” 

Sec, 11. (a) That portion of the table of 
contents contained in the first section of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which ap- 
pears under the heading “TITLE IV—Am 
CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION” is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Src, 417. Special operating authorizations. 

“(a) Authority of Board to 
issue. 

“(b) Terms of authorization. 

“(c) Procedure.” 

(b) That portion of such table of con- 
tents which appears under the heading “Src. 
901. CIVIL PENALTIES.” is amended by strik- 
ing out “(a) SAFETY AND POSTAL OFFENSES.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(a) SAFETY, 
ECONOMIC, AND POSTAL OFFENSES.”’. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill was passed by the House with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I offer amendments to 
the House amendment, as passed by the 
Subcommittee on Aviation of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) section 101 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301) is amended 
by redesignating paragraphs (13) through 
(31) as (14) through (32) and inserting 
therein a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(13) ‘Charter service’ means air trans- 
portation performed by an air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity where the entire capacity of one 
or more aircraft has been engaged for the 
movement of persons and their baggage or 
for the movement of property on a time. 
mileage, or trip basis, but shall not include 
transportation services offered by an air 
carrier to individual members of the general 
public or performed by an air carrier under 
an arrangement by which any person pro- 
vides or offers to provide transportation 
services to individual members of the gen- 
eral public, other than as a member of a 
group on an all-expense-paid tour.” 

(b) Section 101 of the Federal Aviation 
Act, as amended, is further amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (32) and (33) as 
(35) and (36), respectively, and by inserting 
immediately after paragraph (31) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(32) ‘Supplemental air carrier’ means an 
air carrier holding a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing it to 
engage in supplemental air transportation. 

“(33) ‘Supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter service and other air trans- 
portation rendered pursuant to a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity issued 
pursuant to section 401 (d) (3) of this Act 
to supplement the service authorized by 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to sections 401(d) (1) 
and (2) of this Act.” 

Src. 2. Subsection (d) of section 401 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1871 (d) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in supplemental air 
transportation, the Board may issue a certif- 
icate, to any applicant not holding a certif- 
icate under paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, authorizing the whole or any 
part thereof, and for such periods, as may 
be required by the public convenience and 
necessity, if it finds that the applicant is 
fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
the transportation covered by the appli- 
cation and to conform to the provisions of 
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this Act and the rules, regulations, and 
requirements of the Board hereunder. Any 
certificate issued pursuant to this paragraph 
authorizing individually ticketed or way- 
billed service shall contain such limitations, 
including the term thereof, as the Board 
finds are required to insure that such service 
will not result in significant diversion of 
traffic from any air carrier authorized to 
render service between the same points by a 
certificate or certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity issued pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection.” 

SEC. 3. Subsection (e) of section 401 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1871(e)) is amended to read as follows: 


“Terms and conditions of certificate 


“(e)(1) Each certificate issued under this 
section shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air 
transportation and the service to be 
rendered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the 
certificate, or amendment thereto, such 
reasonable terms, conditions, and limitations 
as the public interest may require. 

“(2) A certificate issued under this sec- 
tion to engage in foreign air transportation 
shall, insofar as the operation is to take 
place without the United States, designate 
the terminal and intermediate points only 
insofar as the Board shall deem practicable, 
and otherwise shall designate only the gen- 
eral route or routes to be followed. Any 
air carrier holding a certificate for foreign 
air transportation shall be authorized to 
handle and transport mail of countries 
other than the United States. 

“(3) A certificate issued under this sec- 
tion to engage in supplemental air trans- 
portation shal] designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the 
Boaid shall deem practicable and otherwise 
shall designate only the geographical area 
or areas within or between which service 
may be rendered. The Board may by order 
or regulation attach to the exercise of any 
privilege or privileges granted by certificates 
for supplemental air transportation or 
amendments thereto, or to special operating 
authorizations granted under section 417 
of this title, the conditions that the carrier 
shall furnish performance bonds or shall 
carry liability insurance, or both, in the 
minimum amounts and upon the minimum 
terms prescribed by the Board, or shall dem- 
onstrate arrangements equivalent thereto. 

“(4) No term, condition, or limitation of 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an 
air carrier to add to or change schedules, 
equipment, accommodations, and facilities 
for performing the authorized transporta- 
tion and service as the development of the 
business and the demands of the public 
shall require; except that the Board may 
impose such terms, conditions, or limita- 
tions in a certificate for supplemental air 
transportation when required by subsec- 
tion (d) (3) of this section. 

“(5) No air carrier shall be deemed to 
have violated any term, condition, or limi- 
tation of its certificate by landing or taking 
off during an emergency at a point not 
named in its certificate or by operating in 
an emergency, under regulations which may 
be prescribed by the Board, between termi- 
nal and intermediate points other than those 
specified in its certificate. 

“(6) Any air carrier, other than a supple- 
mental air carrier, may perform charter serv- 
ice or any other special service, without 
regard to the points named in its certificate, 
or the type of service provided therein, un- 
der 3 prescribed by the Board.“ 

Src. (a) Subsection (f) of section 401 
of the eder Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1371 0f)) is amended by adding at the 
end of thereof the following: “If any serv- 
ice authorized by a certificate to engage in 
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supplemental air transportion is not per- 
formed to the minimum extent prescribed 
for such service in regulations or orders 
issued by the Board, the Board may suspend 
such certificate to the extent of such serv- 
ice, and may by order, entered after notice 
and hearing, direct that such certificate 
shall thereupon cease to be effective to the 
extent of such service.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of section 401 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1371 
(g)) is amended by inserting, preceding 
the last sentence, a new sentence to read: 
“If a supplemental air carrier fails to file 
such reports as the Board requires to 
ascertain the carrier's continuing compliance 
with the minimum standards of financial 
fitness, or if the Board finds that the car- 
rier’s financial condition is not in compli- 
ance with such standards, the Board shall 
suspend such carrier’s certificate, and where 
the carrier does not demonstrate compli- 
ance with such standards within a reason- 
able period fixed by the Board, it may, after 
notice and hearing, revoke such carrier's 
certificate.” 

Sec. 5. Clause (3) of section 406(b) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1376(b)) is amended by inserting after “each 
such air carrier” the words “(other than a 
supplemental air carrier)”. 

Src. 6. Title IV of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“SPECIAL OPERATING AUTHORIZATIONS 
“Authority of Board to issue 


“Sec. 417. (a) If the Board finds upon an 
investigation conducted on its own initiative 
or upon request of an air carrier— 

“(1) that the capacity of air transporta- 
tion being offered by the holder of a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity be- 
tween particular points in the United States 
is, or will be, temporarily insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the public or the 
postal service; or 

“(2) that there is a temporary require- 
ment for air transportation between two 
points, one or both of which is not regu- 
larly served by an air carrier; and 

“(3) that any supplemental air carrier 
can provide the additional service tem- 
porarily required in the public interest; 
the Board may issue to such supplemental 
air carrier a special operating authorization 
to engage in air transportation between 
such points. 

“Terms of authorization 

“(b) A special operating authorization is- 
sued under this section— 

“(1) shall contain such limitations or re- 
quirements as to frequency of service, size 
or type of equipment, or otherwise, as will 
assure that the service so authorized will 
alleviate the insufficiency which otherwise 
would exist, without significant diversion of 
traffic from the holders of certificates for the 
route; 

“(2) shall be valid for not more than 
thirty days and may be extended for addi- 


“(3) shall not be deemed a license within 
the meaning of section 9(b) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1008(b) ). 

“Procedure 

“(c) The Board shall by regulation estab- 
lish procedures for the expeditious investiga- 
tion and determination of requests for such 
special operating authorizations. Such pro- 
cedures shall include written notice to air 
carriers certificated to provide service be- 
tween the points involved, and shall provide 
for such opportunity to protest the applica- 
tion in writing, and at the Board's discretion 
to be heard orally in support of such protest, 
as will not unduly delay issuance of such 
special operating authorization, taking into 
account the degree of emergency involved,” 
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Sec. 7. (a) If any applicant who makes ap- 
plication under section 401(d)(3) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 for a certificate 
for supplemental air transportation within 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act shall show— 

(1) that it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier authorized to furnish serv- 
ice between places within the United States 
under a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board pursuant to order E-13436, adopted 
January 28, 1959, or order E-14196, adopted 
July 8, 1959, or that it was given interim 
authority to operate in interstate air trans- 
portation as a supplemental air carrier un- 
der Board order E-9744 of November 15, 
1955, and has pending before the Board an 
application for certification as a supplemen- 
tal air carrier which was filed prior to July 
14, 1960; 

(2) that, during the period beginning on 
the date such certificate was issued or such 
interim operating authority was conferred by 
the Board and ending on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, such applicant or his 
predecessor in interest lawfully performed 
(A) a substantial portion of the transporta- 
tion authorized by such certificate or in- 
terim operating authority, (B) substantial 
operations in overseas or foreign air trans- 
portation, as a supplemental or large ir- 
regular air carrier, authorized by the Board, 
or (C) substantial operations for the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States au- 
thorized by the Board; 

(3) that such certificate or interim oper- 
ating authority had not been revoked or 
otherwise terminated by the Board or had 
not otherwise expired prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided, That for the 
purposes of this section such certificate or 
operating authority shall be considered to 
have been revoked or terminated if the 
Board has issued a final order to that effect 
on or before the date of enactment of this 
Act, notwithstanding a pending judicial 
review of such order; and 

(4) that such certificate or interim oper- 
ating authority is held by the original 
grantee or has been transferred to the 
applicant with Board approval pursuant to 
section 401(h) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958: Provided, That a person who on the 
date of enactment of this Act had on file 
with the Board an application for the ap- 
proval of transfer to him of a certificate 
for supplemental air tr: ion or in- 
terim operating authority, may be issued a 
new interim certificate or new interim oper- 
ating authority under this section if the 
Board approves the transfer t to sec- 
tion 401(h) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958; 


the Board, may issue a new interim certifi- 
cate or new interim authority to such ap- 
plicant to engage in supplemental air trans- 
portation subject to such terms, conditions, 
and limitations as the Board deems proper, 
pending issuance or denial of a certificate 
pursuant to section 401(d)(3) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 if it determines 
that the applicant is fit, willing, and able 
properly to perform such transportation and 
to conform to the provisions of this Act and 
the rules, regulations, and requirements of 
the Board and the Administrator hereunder. 

(b) If any applicant who makes applica- 
tion under section 401 (d) (3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 for a certificate for sup- 
plemental air transportation within thirty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act 
shall show that it or its predecessor has re- 
ceived interim operating authority from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of the first section of Public Law 
86-661 of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), the 
Board may issue new interim authority to 
such applicant to engage in supplemental 
air transportation subject to such terms, 
conditions, and limitations as the Board 
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deems proper, pending issuance or denial of 
a certificate pursuant to section 401(d) (3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 if it 
determines that the applicant is fit, willing, 
and able properly to perform such transpor- 
tation and to conform to the provisions of 
this Act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Board and the Adminis- 
trator hereunder. 

(c) If an applicant who makes application 
under section 401 (d) (3) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act for a certificate for supplemental 
air transportation shall show— 

(1) that it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was a carrier authorized to furnish all-cargo 
service between places within the United 
States by a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board pursuant to order numbered E-3085, 
adopted July 29, 1949, order numbered 
E-9760, adopted November 21, 1955, or order 
numbered E-10084, adopted March 12, 1956; 

(2) that within thirty days prior to such 
application there has become final an order 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the domes- 
tic o-mail service case, docket numbered 
10,067 and others, denying applicant's, or its 
predecessor's, application for renewal of such 
certificate; and 

(3) that immediately prior to the effective 
date of such denial the applicant, or its 
predecessor in interest, lawfully ormed 
either (A) any portion of the service author- 
ized by the certificate or (B) any operations 
for the Military Establishment of the United 
States authorized by the Board; 


the Board may issue a new interim certificate 
to such applicant to engage in supplemental 
air transportation, subject to such terms, 
conditions, and limitations as the Board 
deems proper, pending issuance or denial of 
a certificate pursuant to section 401(d) (3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, if it de- 
termines that the applicant is fit, willing and 
able properly to perform such transportation 
and to conform to the provisions of this Act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board and the Administrator here- 
under, 

(d) A new interim certificate or new in- 
terim authority issued under this section 
shall not be deemed a license within the 
meaning of section 9(b) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1008(b)). 

Sec. 8. (a) If any carrier, or its predecessor 
in interest, was an air carrier authorized to 
furnish service between places within the 
United States by a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board pursuant to order E- 
13436, adopted January 28, 1959, or order 
E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, or it or its 
predecessor received interim operating au- 
thority from the Board pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of the first section of Public Law 
86-661 of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), it 
may perform operations under its existing 
authority for thirty days from the date of 
enactment of this Act, and if it has filed 
application pursuant to section 401(d) (3) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 within said 
thirty days, until the Board has granted or 
denied a new interim certificate or new in- 
terim authority under section 7 of this Act. 
Any air carrier whose application for cer- 
tification as a supplemental air carrier is 
pending before the Board and which (A) 
has operated in interstate air transportation 
as a supplemental air carrier pursuant to 
authority granted under Board order E-9744 
of November 15, 1955, and (B) had such 
application for a certificate as a supple- 
mental air carrier pending before the Board 
on July 14, 1960, may continue to operate 
in interstate air transportation under its 
existing authority for thirty days from the 
date of enactment of this Act, and if it has 
filed application pursuant to section 401(d) 
(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of. 1958 
within said thirty days, until the Board has 
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granted or denied a new interim certificate 
or new interim authority under section 7 
of this Act. 

(b) The certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Board pursuant 
to order E-13436 adopted January 28, 1959, 
and order E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, and 
the interim operating authority issued by 
the Board pursuant to paragraph (2) of the 
first section of Public Law 86-661 of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), and the exemption 
authority issued by the Board under order 
E-9744 of November 15, 1955, and prior au- 
thority under individual exemptions or Let- 
ters of Registration reinstated by the Board 
under order E-10161 of April 3, 1956, shall 
terminate sixty days from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of this Act shall in 
no way affect the authority of the Board— 

(1) to maintain any enforcement or com- 
pliance or action against the 
holder of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued pursuant to Board or- 
der E-13436 of January 28, 1959, or Board 
order E-14196 of July 8, 1959, or against the 
holder of any interim operating authority 
conferred by the Board under paragraph (2) 
of the first section of Public Law 86-661 or 
under Board order E-9744 of November 15, 
1955, which proceeding or action is pending 
before the Board on the date of enactment 
of this Act; or 

(2) to institute, on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act, any enforcement or 
compliance proceeding or action against the 
holder of any certificate or interim operating 
authority referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
section with respect to any violation of— 

(A) the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 

(B) the provisions of such certificate, 

(C) the terms of such operating author- 
ity, or 

(D) the regulations of the Board, 
without regard to when such violation oc- 
curred. Any sanction which the Board law- 
fully could have imposed on the operating 
authority of the holder of any certificate or 
interim operating authority referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this section for any vio- 
lation referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
section, which violation occurred prior to 
the issuance to such holder of a new interim 
certificate or new interim authority under 
section 5 of this Act or the issuance to such 
holder of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to engage in supplemental air 
transportation under paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 401(d) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, may be imposed on the certificate or 
other operating authority issued to such 
holder under section 5 of this Act or under 
paragraph (3) of section 401(d) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

Sec. 10. Any application of an air carrier 
heretofore consolidated into the Board pro- 
ceeding known as the Large Irregular Air 
Carrier Investigation, Docket Numbered 5132 
and others, shall be deemed to have been 
finally disposed of upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 11. Section 901 (a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1471(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Safety, economic, and postal offenses 

“Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of title III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
or XII of this Act, or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, or under section 1002 
(i), or any term, condition, or limitation of 
any permit or certificate issued under title 
IV, or (B) any rule or regulation issued by 
the Postmaster General under this Act, shall 
be subject to a civil penalty of not to exceed 
$1,000 for each such violation. If such viola- 
tion is a continuing one, each day of such 
violation shall constitute a separate offense: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not 
apply to members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or those civilian employees of 
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the Department of Defense who are subject 
to the provisions of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, while engaged in the per- 
formance of their official duties; and the 
appropriate military authorities shall be re- 
sponsible for taking any necessary discipli- 
nary action with respect thereto and for 
making to the Administrator or Board, as 
appropriate, a timely report of any such 
action taken. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised the Administrator in the case 
of violations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or 
any rule, regulation, or order issued there- 
under, or by the Board in the case of viola- 
tions of titles IV or VII, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder, or under 
section 1002(i), or any term, condition, or 
limitation of any permit or certificate is- 
sued under title IV, or by the Postmaster 
General in the case of regulations issued by 
him. The amount of such penalty, when 
finally determined, or the amount agreed 
upon in compromise, may be deducted from 
any sums owing by the United States to 
the person charged.” 

Sec. 12. (a) That portion of the table of 
contents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under the heading Trr IV—Artr CARRIER 
EcoNoMic REGULATION” is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 417. Special operating authorizations. 

“(a) Authority of Board to 
issue. 

“(b) Terms of authorization. 

“(c) Procedure.” 

(b) That portion of such table of contents 
which appears under the heading Sec. 901. 
Civil penalties.” is amended by striking out 
“(a) Safety and offenses.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(a) Safety, economic, 
and postal offenses.”. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDIING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smrrf of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PEACE CORPS—A GREAT 
VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an article by 
Alec Dickson entitled “A Great Volun- 
tary Movement,” which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian of January 29, 
1962. Mr. Dickson is the Director of 
Voluntary Services Overseas. 

This is an excellent evaluation of our 
Peace Corps by an Englishman who him- 
self has had many years of experience in 
operating a program that is quite sim- 
ilar to the Peace Corps. Anyone read- 
ing this Englishman’s observations can- 
not help but take great pride in our 
country and in these dedicated volun- 
teers that are making the Peace Corps 
such a great success, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Great VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT 
(By Alec Dickson) 

Ten months ago the Peace Corps was an 

aspiration. Today some 700 volunteers are 
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at work in 15 countries and by July their 
strength will be 2,000. Surviving the smirk 
that greeted the dropped postcard incident 
at Ibadan last September, the Peace Corps 
has confounded those skeptics who never 
thought that requests from overseas might 
exceed even America’s ability to provide vol- 
unteers. 

Emotionally the Corps represents to the 
young and not so young an entirely sincere 
desire to expunge the image of the “Ugly 
American,” to engage in William James’ 
moral equivalent of war, to do—rather than 
to act as advisers. Organizationally their 
crusading spirit has to contend with the fact 
that the Corps is emphatically a Govern- 
ment agency, concerned not so much with 
individual projects as with programs—staff- 
ing the new University of Nigeria, under- 
pinning community development in Co- 
lombia, teaching English throughout the 
secondary schools of the Philippines, survey- 
ing feeder roads in Tanganyika. The cost of 
training dictates that volunteers be sent in 
batches of not less than 25 (preferably 
double that number). This is Marshall aid 
expressed in human form. 

Certainly it is a far cry from recruitment 
by the Crown agents or the gentlemanly ac- 
quaintance with law and anthropology that 
prepared cadets for the colonial service. 
There is the pervasive presence of psycholo- 
gists, the witch doctors of the Western World, 
preoccupied with motivation, maturity, and 
what is termed culture shock; pooh-poohing, 
as invalidated and tuddy-duddy, selection 
methods based on interviewing (“Was there 
ever an officer who didn't regard himself as 
expert at interviewing?”); and eager to get 
volunteers in training to supply “peer-rat- 
ings” on each other (defiantly refused by the 
first group that went to Ghana). One senses 
a slightly nannyish spirit in the supervi- 
sion: “We can’t even make a dental appoint- 
ment without going through the local 
representative.” And although up to 15 
confidential references are taken up on vyol- 
unteers, their reasons for applying are evalu- 
ated by an IBM computer. 

It would be easy to smile—and most un- 
wise, for there is so much to admire, quite 
apart from the gigantic scale of operations. 
The ingenious methods that turn, within 
weeks, liberal arts B.A.’s into rural welfare 
workers—since farm boys, in high demand, 
have joined the glorious figures of America’s 
past. The two brilliant manuals, analyzing 
critical incidents likely to befall volunteers, 
which distill the art (or craft?) of oversea- 
manship. The magnificent contribution of 
the universities, many of them with most 
valuable traditions of association with par- 
ticular oversea countries, responding in all 
probability to a late-night telephone call 
from the director, in assembling special fac- 
ulties to conduct concentrated courses. The 
imaginative inclusion of Americans of Asian 
and Negro stock, some of them as leaders. 
The shrewd involvement of oversea students 
in the United States of America to help with 
the incredibly intensive language instruc- 
tion (when the contingent reaches Thailand 
a few days hence it will be the first time in 
history that 45 Ferengi have disembarked in 
Bangkok, able to converse in Siamese). 

If preparation is rigorous (capped by a 
month’s outward-bound training in Puerto 
Rico), the pace at headquarters in Wash- 
ington is no less fierce. A dedicated staff of 
250, mostly young men—professionally most 
able and ruthlessly determined that this, 
the first major endeavor of the new ad- 
ministration, shall not fail—work in a war- 
time atmosphere of high tension and recur- 
rent crisis, from 8:30 a.m. until 8:30 p.m. 
and often far later. It is as though Standard 
Oll had moved in on the Quakers. 

How comes it that Americans in their 
middle 20’s and beyond, the overwhelming 
majority possessing graduate status, can 
wrench themselves out of jobs to offer 2 years 
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of sacrificial service overseas, even submit- 
ting to the suspense of not knowing until 
virtually the last day of training whether 
or not they have been finally selected? 

A typical curriculum vitae might read: 
aged 26, received B.A. degree in political sci- 
ence at college—worked as yard manager in 
coal business—obtained M.A. in government 
at State university—edited small newspa- 
per—served as YMCA camp counselor. To 
this the reaction of Whitehall can be imag- 
ined. Washington's reaction is variety of 
experience, initiative, adaptability.” It is 
this asto social mobility and career 
flexibility that makes the Peace Corps pos- 
sible and America dynamic. 

The planners have been slow possibly 
to grasp that danger lies neither in the re- 
mote jungle, where villagers are quick to for- 
give foreign eccentricities, nor yet in the so- 
called tension areas, where a frontier situa- 
tion heightens morale. It lurks rather in the 
apparently placid projects, where volunteers 
may feel themselves completely superfluous, 
or on a university campus, where they are 
exposed to the hypercritical questioning of a 
sophisticated intelligentsia. 

Defense is not to be found in reliance on 
group interdependence—for in this kind of 
work there is safety in solitude rather than 
in numbers; and still less in further study of 
American history, institutions and policy— 
though to understand this emphasis one 
must realize how painful to national pride 
was the defection of some POW’s in Chinese 
hands during the Korean war. To one ob- 
server at least it would seem that immunity 
is best offered by the wonderful social labora- 
tory contained within America itself, by 
plunging trainees into welfare work in Har- 
lem or East Side, in Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tions, or amongst migrant fruit labor in 
southern California. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sargent Shriver the vigor- 
ous Director, quick to learn from ence 
and to explore new possibilities, is already 
thinking of extending operations to South- 
ern Europe, whilst the questing mind of his 
wife, President Kennedy’s sister, is turned to 
the potential implications of a domestic 
Peace Corps to tackle urgent problems on 
the home front. 

What thoughts must possess an English- 
man on hearing that Jamaica and North 
Borneo are now amongst those supplicating 
for the services of the Peace Corps? Surely 
that, governmentally, our conventional 
methods of recruitment for ovearsea service 
are, by any standards, inadequate, and that 
our characteristic assumption that efficiency 
is always an acceptable substitute for energy 
and a sense of urgency can blind us to what 
can be achieved by an appeal, at national 
level, to idealism. 

For those concerned that some at least of 
our young should have this experience—in a 
twofold belief in the special contribution 

that their spontaneity and companionship 
can mean to their contemporaries overseas, 
and in the truth of Whitman's words, “The 
gift is to the giver and comes back most to 
him”—the conclusion must be that circum- 
stances compel us now to be still more ad- 
venturous, not less, in our pioneering. Vis-a- 
vis the massive Pentagon scale of the Peace 
Corps, theirs must be the self-reliance of the 
Lone Ranger, the solitary courage of Lord 
Jim, p their frontiers of service still 
further into the forests and higher into the 
hills. The danger is that fearful of involve- 
ment and seeking safeguards at every turn, 
we settle for the second rate, failing alike to 
stir the imagination of the young or to meet 
the really challenging opportunities. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
my visit to Colombia, South America, I 
had an opportunity to talk to and con- 
fer with members of the U.S. Peace 
Corps team in that country. One of the 
members of the Peace Corps in Colombia 
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is Mr. Charles Akin, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. The people of Minnesota are 
justly proud of him. He is a very able, 
intelligent, and mature young man. 

The activities of the Peace Corps in 
Colombia have been underscored and ap- 
propriately praised by two articles of 
recent date from Bogota, Associated 
Press dispatches. I shall ask unanimous 
consent that these two articles be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The success of the Peace Corps in Co- 
lombia and other countries can be at- 
tributed in a large measure to the ad- 
vance training and preparation of the 
Peace Corps volunteers. These volun- 
teers exemplify sincerity, patience, toil, 
understanding and cooperation. They 
are America at its best—a vital, youth- 
ful, responsible and friendly America. 
It makes every one of us feel better 
when we read that Colombia's peasants 
love Peace Corps men.” How wonderful 
it is to hear some good news about our 
oversea activities and to know that the 
work of our young people is making a 
profound impression upon the people 
with whom they are associated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles and also a column by Roscoe 
Drummond, entitled “Idealism in Ac- 
tion,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of February 10, 1962, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

COLOMBIA’S PEASANTS LOVE PEACE CORPS MEN 
(By James Dewey) 

Bocord, CoLomBIA.—The Peace Corps vol- 
unteer was showing the work he and his 
partner had been doing since their arrival 
in the Andes’ Tenjo Valley 244 months ago. 

“We've got an awfully long row to hoe, 
and sometimes it gets discouraging,” he 
said. Then he quickly added: “But you've 
got to remember that down here a little bit 
goes a long way.” 

He motioned toward the crushed stone 
that filled the ruts of a narrow twisting road 
and said that was the result of weeks of 
dawn-to-dusk work in a quarry. But well 
worth it, he said. The stone had turned a 
mud trail into a usable market road for the 
area’s farmers. And the volunteers’ ability 
to get the Government to lend a dump truck 
for the work had impressed the campesinos 
(peasants). 

At another project he was working on, at 
a country school, the sun was filling the 
lovely mountain-rimmed valley. The young 
Peace Corps men, one of the 62 enthusiastic, 
get-things-done young Americans who ar- 
rived in Colombia 4 months ago in an ex- 
periment in American idealism, did a double 
take at the four peasants shoveling sand and 
rock over a marked-out quadrangle. 

“My God,” the Peace Corps man said. “I 
didn't expect anything like this. I had no 
idea that they would come out on their own 
and work if I wasn’t here.” 

He and his partner were building a basket- 
ball court for the children in the school. 

“And this is the first time I’ve seen any- 
one come out on their own and work when 
I’m not here,” he said with a feeling of 
splendid accomplishment. “It makes me feel 
good.“ 

So Michael Owen Willson, 23-year-old U.S. 
Peace Corps man from Chicago, forgot for 
the moment the many frustrations a volun- 
teer can encounter working in the hinter- 
land of Colombia. 

Assuredly it is a long row the Peace Corps 
has to hoe here in a country in which $500 
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million in foreign aid in the past 30 years 
hasn’t made a noticeable dent in the social 
system. 

Sometimes the Corps is misunderstood by 
the campesinos, who think the operation is 
a financial arm of President Kennedy's Alli- 
ance for Progress program. Sometimes it is 
derided by leftists as State Department 
whistling in the dark past a graveyard of 
dead policies. But the Peace Corps program 
here is trying with sincerity, patience, and 
understanding to get the Colombian peasant 
to discover how to go about solving his prob- 
lems and induce his community to take 
charge of its own affairs and make things 
work. 

-And it appears to be making progress. 

From Chitaraque, where Dave Downing, of 
Los Gatos, Calif., is credited with saying 
the life of a woman by stopping heavy 
bleeding after she had suffered a severe head 
injury, to Zipicon, where a good will day was 
proclaimed in honor of Corpsmen Dennis 
Grubb, of Westport, Conn., and Thomas 
Whalen, of Detroit, the volunteers are gain- 
ing the confidence of the campesino. 

“We're learning a lot from the boys,” a 
grizzled peasant said, “They’re hard work- 
ers and they're always ready to help. We 
like them.” 

But while the volunteers are giving object 
lessons in grassroots democracy, can they hold 
out against disease, poverty, illiteracy, and 
isolation? 

“We got good training but it’s still pretty 
jarring when you run up against something 
like this,” a volunteer said, pointing to a pair 
of begging lepers. 

“Worst of all,” another said, “is the terrible 
poverty of some of the people and the gen- 
eral indifference to pain and suffering.” 

From the outset when the volunteers 
arrived here last September they were hit 
with dysentery. The food was strange and 
to most unpalatable. Most of them lost 
weight. 

One confided he felt that at one time or 
another it would have taken little convinc- 
ing to get every one of them to chuck the 
whole operation and go home. 

But now they appear accustomed to the 
life and like it. 

In general they are working with Colom- 
bian counterparts teaching the nation’s 
peasants more efficient farm methods, how to 
build market roads, drill wells, lay sewage 
pipelines, plant gardens, and develop health 


programs. 

“Basically,” Mike Willson said, “we're 
working on small projects to get the feel of 
the situation. We are trying to gain the con- 
fidence of the campesino and produce some- 
thing tangible to show for our effort. But 
we're all looking to bigger things.” 

Their problems vary. 

In Coachi, where Frederick McClusky, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Charles Akin, of 
Minneapolis, are stationed, the volunteers 
have to be careful not to show partiality to 
either of two political factions in the town, 
both of which claim credit for the corpsmen 
being stationed there. 

In Minca, Lyle Smith, of Grain Valley, Mo., 
and Gerald McMahon, of Daly City, Calif., 
have no running water or electricity. They 
bathe in a river—the one from which they 
draw their drinking water. 

At Chitaraque, Downing and his partner, 
Kent Oldenburg, of Salem, Oreg., had diffi- 
culty with their food which consisted most- 
ly of a poor quality of rice, yuca, potatoes, 
and a bit of meat. They solved the problem 
by their own cook, 

On the other hand, some volunteers have 
their own homes and maids. 

In Tenjo, for example, Willson and his 
partner, John Montoya, of Orem, Utah, have 
& three-room house of their own with a kitch- 
en, a bathroom with flush toilet and hot 
running water for the shower. 

They pay about $17 a month for the 
house and another $11 a month for a maid 
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to do the cooking and cleaning. They figure 
food costs them $6 a week and that they save 
money by having the maid do the shopping 
and save time by having her do the house- 
work. 

Most of the volunteers live in rented facil- 
ities. They get $150 a month, out of which 
they must provide everything except cloth- 
ing, medical care and on-the-job transporta- 
tion. 

The Peace Corps furnishes the volunteers 
with work clothing including a ruana—the 
wool poncho worn by the campesino. 

The Peace Corps also provides a bicycle, a 
mule, or a horse for transportation. 

Entertainment generally is limited to the 
local fiestas and outdoor dancing. Occasion- 
ally the volunteer manages to utilize a busi- 
ness trip to Bogota for some diversion. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Feb. 11, 1962] 
Peace Corps Men PUSH BRAVELY AHEAD IN 
COLOMBIA 


BocorA, Cotomsi1s.—Lowering clouds roll- 
ing in over the Andes cut off the mountain 
peaks and cast shadows over the green fields, 

the once sunny valley into a patch- 
work of polished light and dark checks like 
the suit of an old minstrel, 

The sudden gloom appeared to affect the 
Peace Corps volunteer showing the work he 
and his partner had been doing since their 
arrival in the Tenjo Valley 2% months ago. 

“We've got an awfully long row to hoe 
and sometimes it gets disco he said. 
Then he quickly added: “But you've got to 
remember that. down here a little bit goes 
a long way.” 

He motioned toward the crushed stone 
that filled the ruts of a narrow twisting road 
and said that was the result of weeks of 
dawn-to-dusk work in a quarry. 

But well worth it, he said. The stone had 
turned a mud trail into a usable market road 
for the area's farmers. And the volunteers’ 
ability to get the Government to loan a dump 
truck for the work had impressed the 
campesinos (peasants). 

By the time he got to another project he 
was working on, at a country school, the 
clouds had rolled by. The sun was filling the 
lovely mountain-rimmed valley, and the 
young Peace Corps man was looking again 
like 1 of the 62 enthusiastic, get-things-done 
young Americans who arrived in Colombia 
4 months ago in an experiment in American 
idealism. 

Four peasants at the school site were 
shoveling sand and rock over a marked-out 
quadrangle. 

He and his partner were building a basket- 
ball court for the children. 

“This is the first time I’ve seen anyone 
come out on their own and work when I'm 
not here,” he said. “It makes me feel good.” 

So Michael Owen Willson, 23-year-old 
Peace Corps man from Chicago, II., forgot 
for the moment the many frustrations a 
volunteer can encounter working in the 
hinterlands of Colombia. 

Assuredly it is a long row the Peace Corps 
has to hoe here in a country where $500 mil- 
lion in foreign aid in the last 30 years hasn't 
made a noticeable dent in the social system. 

Sometimes the Corps is misunderstood by 
the peasants, who think the operation is a 
financial arm of President Kennedy’s Alli- 
ance for Progress program. Sometimes it is 
derided by leftists as State Department 
whistling in the dark past a graveyard of 
dead policies. 

But the Peace Corps program is trying 
with sincerity, patience and understanding 
to get the Colombian peasant to discover 
how to go about solving his problems and 
induce his community to take charge of its 
own affairs and make things work. 

And it appears to be making progress. 

But while the volunteers are giving object 
lessons in grassroots democracy, can they 
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hold out in the Colombian boondocks where 
they are up against disease, poverty, illiter- 
acy and isolation? 

“We got good training but it's still pretty 
jarring when you run up against something 
like this,” said one volunteer pointing to a 
pair of begging lepers. 

“Worst of all,” said another, “is the ter- 
rible poverty of some of the people and the 
general indifference to pain and suffering.” 

From the outset when the volunteers ar- 
rived last September they were hit with 
dysentery. The food was strange and to 
most unpalatable. Most of them lost weight. 

One confided he felt that at one time or 
another it would have taken little convinc- 
ing to get each and every one of them to 
chuck the whole operation and go home, 

But now they appear accustomed to the 
life and like it. 

In general they are working with Colom- 
bian counterparts teaching the nation's 
peasants more efficient farm methods, how 
to build market roads, drill wells, lay sewage 
pipelines, plant gardens, and develop health 
programs. 

In Coachi where Frederick McClusky, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Charles Akin, of Min- 
neapolis, are stationed, the volunteers have 
to be careful not to show any partiality to 
either of two political factions in the town— 
both of which claim credit for the corpsmen 
being stationed there. 

Most of the volunteers live in rented 
facilities of one type or another. They get 
$150 a month and out of this must provide 
everything except clothing, medical care, 
and on-the-job transportation. 

The largest overall problem is language. 

There are 13 fluent Spanish speakers 
among the volunteers; 26 are classed as in- 
termediate and the remainder range any- 
where from poor to hopeful. 

As one volunteer pointed out, the good 
Spanish speakers have far fewer problems 
than the less qualified, 

Most of the volunteers feel they are rapidly 
improving. 

Peace Corps officials say they are delighted 
with the results so far. 

The Colombian Government also is satis- 
fied and has asked for another 60 volunteers 
who are due this spring. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 10, 1962] 
IDEALISM IN ACTION—PEACE CORPS SUCCEEDS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

If you thought that the Peace Corps was 

ing to be a political boondoggle, a joyride 
for the volunteers and likely to alienate for- 
eign friends—the facts are proving to be 
quite different. 

I certainly had my own reservations at the 
beginning. I thought the Peace Corps was 
a good idea likely to go wrong in operation. 

It has gone right. 

When its 1962-63 budget comes before 
Congress for approval, the Peace Corps will 
find that it has won many new supporters 
in both pa-ties. 

On the basis of its efficient management 
and first-year achievements, the Peace Corps 
clearly deserves the incre —even en- 
thuslastie— acceptance it is getting on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Director Sargent Shriver, Jr., is giving 
the Peace Corps a drive and dedication which 
are reflected througkout its operation. 

Thus far there are 802 Peace Corps volun- 
teers working in 14 countries in Africa, the 
Near East and south Asia, the Far East and 
Latin America. 

These young, well-motivated and college- 
trained volunteers are working about 18 
hours a day teaching students and teaching 
teachers, mapping roads, improving health 
and sanitation, improving methods of farm- 

. The Peace Corps men received tourist 
travel and living expenses (some of it paid by 
the host countries) and $75 a month de- 
posited to their credit in the United States. 
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The only practical basis for judging the 
Peace Corps at this time is whether the coun- 
tries in which it is serving are satisfied. On 
this point the facts are these: 

Every one of the 14 countries wants the 
work continued. 

But this might be a wish not to offend. It 
is more than that because every one of these 
governments—from Ghana to Thailand, 
from Tanganyika to Chile—is asking for 
more Peace Corps help. 

Furthermore, 13 other countries are asking 
the Peace Corps for volunteers. How have 
the Peace Corps volunteers themselves shown 
up under stressful conditions? Out of 802 
volunteers working in remote parts of rela- 
tively underdeveloped countries, only 1 has 
quit and another has been ordered home. 

At headquarters, Mr. Shriver has at- 
tracted—and the Peace Corps ideal itself 
attracted—outstanding, able people from 
business, from academic life, and from other 
Government agencies. The Peace Corps is 
a Spartan operation in the field and it is 
being Spartanly but firmly managed in 
Washington. 

What is life and work like for the Peace 
Corps? Here is a typical report from a vol- 
unteer in Ghana: 

“Real privations have been at a minimum. 
My house, a 2-mile walk from the school, 
is without electricity, refrigeration, and 
transportation; but it is compensatingly 
located on the beautiful, grassy, warm, wind- 
swept plains of Winneba and faces the dis- 
tant and lovely Mount Mankoadze. 

“In order to reach school for the morning 
service and the first class at 7, I rise each 
day at 5:30. Classes are completed at 2, at 
which time I return home for lunch except 
when I remain on duty until 9, or for student 
meetings which last the afternoon. My 
teaching, 28 hours a week of English lan- 
guage, French language, English literature 
and British history, demands many extra 
hours of preparation. 

“I usually cannot retire before 10 or 10:30. 
Extra activities include additional classes for 
the upper forms in English and history 
(often for students not Officially in my 
classes), and being a form master, the enter- 
tainments master, and the debating union 
master. When we move to our new loca- 
tion, I hope to do some coaching of wrestling, 
tennis, and basketball. 

“It has been interesting to give a few 
Saturday night lectures to the school. I was 
pleased to discover how much an objective, 
unbiased American point of view (on Ber- 
lin) can be appreciated by one uninformed 
but eagerly curious group of students.” 

The Peace Corps hopes to expand its vol- 
unteers working abroad from 800 to about 
6,700 in the next 18 months. 

Here is a New Frontier enterprise which is 
really creating a new frontier for practical 
American idealism in action. 


CITIZEN SUPPORT FOR UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to a 
recent Gallup public opinion poll which 
reveals that an estimated 90 percent 
of our citizens feel that the United 
States should stay in the United Nations. 
This is but further evidence of the solid 
public support that the U.N. commands 
in the United States. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the poll printed in the 
RECORD, 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
an article summarizing some of the vic- 
tories of the United States at the recent 
session of the U.N. printed in the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the poll and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 9, 

1962] 
Ninety PERCENT Say UNITED STATES SHOULD 
Stray in U.N. 


PRINCETON, N.J.— The campaign to “get 
the United “tates out of the United Nations” 
has attracted little support from the Ameri- 
can public. 

As of today, only five persons out of every 
hundred advocate the United States giving 
up its membership in the world body—a 
move suggested in recent months by critics 
of the United Nations effectiveness. 

Nine out of ten persons interviewed in the 
latest nationwide Gallup poll reject such 
a proposal—with comments ranging from 
“that would destroy the U.N.” to “it would 
be just plain stupid.” 

For the United States to leave the United 
Nations now would mean the collapse and 
death of an organization which, to most 
Americans, is seen as the best hope—if not 
the only hope—for world peace. R 

For many people, a U.N. without the 
United States—one of the founding coun- 
tries—would be a body in which Russia 
would quickly move to direct its action along 
lines desired by the Communist world. 

Gallup poll reporters put this question 
to a representative cross section of U.S. 
adults: 

“Do you think the United States should 
give up its membership in the United Na- 
tions, or not?” 
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The minority who believe that we should 
pull out of the United Nations now tend to 
cite two major reasons for supporting such 
a move: (1) the United States is often ham- 
strung by U.N. decisions and we could ac- 
complish more if we didn’t have to abide by 
their mandates; and (2) the United States 
is now footing most of the bill for an or- 
ganization that is ineffective. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Jan. 29, 1962] 


UN. Is STILL HOME FOR HOPE—ADLAI COUNTS 
Ur GAINS 


Despite some serious misgivings about set- 
backs to U.N. principles as originally un- 
derstood, the prospect is that the United 
States will remain strongly committed to the 
U.N. in the foreseeable future. 

Adlai Stevenson, upon full reflection, 
found that “in the United Nations history 
for 1961, after accounting for all the faults 
and mistakes * * * much will be found 
that was magnificent and perhaps decisive 
for the peace of the world.” 

He found, in fact, somewhat better results 
than might have been anticipated from “life 
and death” issues faced in 1961: = 

“First, the choice of a new Secretary Gen- 
eral and the preservation of the dignity of 
his office.” This was a reference to agree- 
ment upon U Thant of Burma as Acting 
Secretary General after the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold in a plane accident in Africa. 

“Second, the pressure to expel Nationalist 
China and seat Communist China.” This 
was met when the United States rallied a 
slightly larger vote against seating the Red 
regime than in the previous year—even 
though the outcome was, in fact, only a 
postponement of final decision. 

“Third, the danger of financial ruin of the 
United Nations.” This was averted for the 
time being with Assembly approval of a bond 
issue of $200 million; President Kennedy 
will ask Congress for $100 million to buy 
half of this issue. 

“Fourth, secession and fighting in Ka- 
tanga, which could have resulted in chaos, 
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Balkanization and communism in the 
Congo.” Here, Stevenson cited success in 
bringing Tshombe and the Central Congo 
Government together to attempt to come 
to terms. 

Among other achievements in which the 
United States was deeply involved, Stevenson 
cited Assembly action toward new negotia- 
tions on general disarmament: Formation 
of a committee representing five eastern 
nations, five western and eight neutrals to 
tackle the question. 

Another step was approval of a committee 
of 17 nations to help guide decolonization; 
this committee would study what was being 
done to help colonial areas toward self- 
determination. 


PRESIDENT BETANCOURT OF 
VENEZUELA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
editorial entitled “Betancourt Under 
Fire,” which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune cf Monday, January 29. This 
editorial refers to President Romulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela and the politi- 
cal program that he has inaugurated for 
the revival of democratic institutions 
in Venezuela and the improvement of the 
Venezuelan economy. 

President Betancourt is under bitter 
attack from both the extreme left and the 
extreme right. That is a habit creeping 
over a good part of the earth these days. 
He is steering a steady course of democ- 
racy. He deserves the support of the 
people of the United States and all per- 
sons who believe in freedom. He enjoys 
the support of President Kennedy and 
recently was host to our President dur- 
ing the visit of President Kennedy to 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

Fidel Castro pours out his bitter de- 
nunciation upon Betancourt because the 
Venezuelan President represents demo- 
cratic progressivism while Castro repre- 
sents totalitarian reaction. The Cas- 
troites have plagued Venezuela with 
violence and disorder. President Betan- 
court bravely fights on for a better stand- 
ard of living and a better and more 
orderly society. 

I believe that the editorial reveals in 
succinct and concise terms the struggle 
that is going on in this important Latin 
American country, and I bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Jan. 
29, 1962] 
BETANCOURT UNDER FME 

Some Americans, unedified by the results 
of relying on men like Batista and Trujillo 
to resist the Red assault on this hemisphere, 
have now launched a campaign to destroy 
the reputation of President Romulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela. 

Betancourt once was a Communist. He 
makes no secret of the fact, once alluding to 
it as “a youthful attack of smallpox that left 
me immune to the disease.” 

Of course once having been a Communist, 
a man needn’t be considered lost forever. 
Indeed, some of the world’s bitterest and 
most effective anti-Communists were once 
party members themselves. Among the bit- 
ter anti-Reds one recalls such names as 
Whittaker Chambers and Louis Budenz. 

In any case, Betancourt’s political career 
in Venezuela since 1936 has been one of un- 
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remitting hostility toward Fascist dictators 
and power-hungry Communists. He has 
banned Communists from Government posi- 
tions and has fought them in the streets. 

His detractors in this country allege this 
is all an act, that Betancourt is a secret Com- 
munist. If so, he has gone to unprecedented 
lengths to maintain the disguise, and he has 
had fantastic assistance from Communists, 
Castroists, and their ilk. 

Betancourt has long been at the top of Cas- 
tro’s list of people to be gotten rid of; he 
shares top honors with such fellow anti-Com- 
munists as Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico and 
Jose Ferrer Figueros of Costa Rica. He has 
been denounced in the vilest terms in Cuba. 
And, to cap the climax last week, what Betan- 
court's government labeled Castro extrem- 
ists” launched a wave of bloody violence that 
took 11 lives in Caracas. 

Men, especially political leaders, can often 
be gaged better by their enemies than by 
their friends. In this case, the violent ac- 
tions resorted to by the Castroists and Com- 
munists in Venezuela in their deadly opposi- 
tion to Betancourt can hardly fail to be 
convincing. 


LOWERING OF TARIFFS TO STIMU- 
LATE U.S. TRADE WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
recent Minnesota poll relating to the 
President’s trade and foreign trade pro- 
gram. The poll was published in the 
February 11 issue of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and reveals that 64 percent of 
the State’s adult residents are in favor of 
lowering tariffs in order to stimulate 
U.S. trade with other countries. Only 
19 percent are opposed. 

The State of Minnesota has a great 
interest and stake in the expansion of 
export trade. The poll indicates strong 
support for President Kennedy’s foreign 
trade program. It is one of the many 
indications of the sensible public atti- 
tude about a very important item of 
public business, namely, the expansion 
and the extension of our foreign trade. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle showing the results of the poll be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 11, 

1962] 
Srxry-rour Percent Back Lower U.S. TAR- 


Minnesotans show a general readiness to 
accept a freer world trade program of the 
kind advocated by President Kennedy, the 
Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota poll finds. 

In a statewide survey, 64 percent of the 
State’s adult residents are in favor of lower- 
ing tariffs (taxes on imports) in order to 
stimulate U.S. trade with other countries. 

Nineteen percent are against the idea. 
The remaining 17 percent have no opinion or 
offer qualified answers. 

(Last Sunday, the Minnesota poll reported 
two out of three Minnesotans believe foreign 
trade is necessary for “real” prosperity in the 
United States 

This is the way the issue was explained 
in the survey by poll field reporters to a 
representative cross section of voting-age 
Minnesotans: 

There's talk in Washington of working 
out a program to make it easier for us to 
carry on trade with other countries, and 
easier for them to trade with us, by cutting 
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down on tariffs, or taxes, on coming 
into the United States and into the other 
countries. We would expect to sell more 
U.S.-made goods to them, and they would 
be able to send more of their goods to the 
United States for sale.” 

Then people were asked: 

“In general, are you in favor of, or against, 
having the United States adopt that kind of 
foreign trade policy?” 

The answers: 


[In percent} 


1 Less than 1 percent. 


The merits of a freer trade policy, as 
viewed by those who are in favor of it, are 
mainly these: 

1. It would help stimulate trade, improve 
business in general. 

2. It would improve our relations with 
other nations; we would get along better by 
doing business together. 

3. Prices would be balanced, competition 
would encourage efficiency, and lower prices. 

Fear of unfair competition to U.S. industry, 
lowered wage scales and greater unemploy- 
ment are the main reasons why 19 percent 
are against a free-trade policy. 

People also were asked: 

“When it comes to America's selling its 
goods in different parts of the world, which 
countries do you think are our biggest com- 
petitors these days?” 


THE BUSINESS COUNCIL FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, our 
responsibility in the Congress for inter- 
national relations is linked to Govern- 
ment programs, policies, and appropria- 
tions. We utilize the machinery of our 
Nation’s government to strengthen free- 
dom and advance the progress of peo- 
ples throughout the world. 

But today’s efforts for international 
progress are not limited to governmental 
action. They should not be. As a free 
society, the United States offers its skills 
and help to others through the efforts of 
individual citizens and private groups. 

I believe we should pause frequently to 
encourage nongovernmental programs 
for international progress and under- 
standing, and to commend the success 
of such programs. 

Today, I commend the work and suc- 
cess of one private group—the Business 
Council for International Understand- 
ing. 

The Business Council is relatively 
young. It was organized in 1958 at a 
meeting of 50 leaders of American in- 
dustrial and business firms. The council 
was encouraged by both former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon, 

The purpose of the council is expressed 
in a brief paragraph from one of its 
publications, which says: 

American prosperity cannot survive in a 
vacuum. To expand foreign business for 
economic growth, and to Improve U.S. rela- 
tions overseas, American industry is finding 
ways to extend to its international opera- 
tions the educational and community rela- 
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tions principles it has applied so effectively 
at home. 


I wish to quote another statement from 
the same publication which helps explain 
the basis for the council’s activities: 

Business is expected to have a reason for 
everything it does. Its reason for working 
with people abroad must be based forth- 
rightly on its own recognition that people 
are important to it, that as their skills im- 
prove they are better able to help in the 
growth of business itself. As minimum per- 
sonal needs abroad widen with increased 
productive and earning capacity, nations will 
achieve growing prosperity. 


Mr. President, I was impressed by the 
frankness of both statements. And I 
have been tremendously impressed by the 
council’s practical programs of interna- 
tional understanding which have been 
brought to my attention by one of the 
council’s leaders, Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, 
Jr., vice president of Pan American 
World Airways, and Mr. John Habber- 
ton, managing director of the council. 

One of the most enlightened and effec- 
tive programs of the council is a train- 
ing program for international business 
executives conducted at our own Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D.C. 

This training program, sponsored and 
financed by the council and its member 
firms, seeks continually to prepare over- 
sea-bound and home-based executives 
for more effective service for the coun- 
tries to which they are assigned. The 
executives are given detailed and expert 
training for a better knowledge of the 
customs, values, history, and languages 
of other nations. Officials of the State 
Department and the U.S. Information 
Agency cooperate in this program to help 
train the executives to interpret effec- 
tively the values and policies of the 
United States to people abroad. 

The Business Council for International 
Understanding also works with the 
Voice of America to broadcast inter- 
views with leading American business- 
men to people abroad. 

Perhaps the most impressive work of 
the council has been in Mexico, through 
APEI—Association for International 
Understanding—which is composed of 
an equal number of Mexican and North 
American businessmen. 

This association has worked closely 
with CARE to bring material aid to 
thousands of people in Mexico. It em- 
phasizes self-help projects. 

One project, launched jointly by the 
association and CARE, was the develop- 
ment of rural youth clubs, the Mexican 
equivalent of our own 4-H Clubs. More 
than 150 of these clubs have been organ- 
ized and equipped to bring new and mod- 
ern knowledge and techniques for effec- 
tive farming to young Mexicans. 

The Mexican Association for Interna- 
tional Understanding has also helped 
stimulate development of low-cost rural 
housing by introducing a building-block 
press known as “Cinva-Ram” and in- 
vented by a Chilean engineer. This in- 
expensive tool produces durable building 
blocks with native soil and a minimum of 
cement, and has led to better housing 
for many rural families in Mexico. 

The council and its Mexican counter- 
part have sponsored many other effective 
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programs to help spur the progress of 
the Mexican people and to increase un- 
derstanding between the two nations. 

I am pleased that the council is now 
moving to launch similar programs in 
other countries. Recently, several of the 
council’s leaders traveled to the Domini- 
can Republic to begin plans for a pro- 
gram in that nation. As was the pattern 
in Mexico, no program or activity will 
be conducted without the approval and 
participation of local citizens. 

Mr. President, my statement and re- 
port on the work of the Business Council 
is all too brief. I have offered it as a 
form of recognition and tribute to the 
enlightened efforts of some American 
business and industrial leaders to help 
the people of other nations to help 
themselves to progress. 

I have seen that kind of activity in 
several countries. I have seen it in 
Peru; I have witnessed it in Colombia; 
I have found it in Brazil and Argentina; 
I have also found it in Ecuador and 
Chile. Iam happy to see that American 
business executives are taking commu- 
nity leadership and responsibility with 
their neighbors, particularly in the Latin 
American countries, to try to better in- 
terpret what we are doing in the United 
States and how we can be of better help 
to our friends and neighbors in the 
Western Hemisphere, 


Business has an important role in the 
world community. It can make a major 
contribution to the progress of people 
everywhere. I wish the Business Coun- 
cil for International Understanding con- 
tinued success, and I hope that its 
example will stimulate additional en- 
lightened efforts by more of our Nation’s 
great business firms, because in that 
way American business can fortify, 
strengthen, and expand the accomplish- 
ments of American foreign policy. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958, TO PROVIDE 
FOR SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CAR- 
RIERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1969) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, to provide for supple- 
mental air carriers, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
measure now before the Senate is one 
which was passed unanimously in the 
first session of Congress last year. The 
bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. We now have the 
bill back before us. On behalf of the 
Subcommittee on Aviation of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce I submit certain 
amendments to the House amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
House amendment. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question, which has not yet been stated, 
is on concurring in the House amend- 
ment with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the House amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Does consideration 
of the subcommittee proposal require 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
proposed that the subcommittee amend- 
ments be offered as a substitute for the 
House amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The action is as 
though the bill were before the Senate 
and open to amendment, requiring a 
majority vote. 

Mr. President, for the convenience of 
Senators the House amendment has been 
printed with the changes proposed to be 
made by the committee amendments 
shown in appropriate type, and a copy of 
this print is available to each Senator. 
The proposed amendments were printed 
in the Recorp, together with a brief ex- 
planation, on February 26, 1962. Hear- 
ings on the proposed amendments were 
held by the subcommittee on Monday, 
March 5. The amendments being of- 
fered by the subcommittee today are 
those previously set out in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, with some technical 
changes which are being recommended 
as a result of the hearings and which I 
will discuss in detail. 

The changes being made in the bill by 
the proposed amendments fall logically 
into three groups: First, those relating 
to the membership of this class of car- 
riers and their operating rights prior to 
certification; second, those designed to 
permit more effective regulation of sup- 
plemental carriers to insure the safety 
and reliability of their services; and, 
third, those relating to the nature of the 
operating authority which the Board is 
authorized to grant to supplemental car- 
riers. 

These amendments represent a de- 
parture from some of the concepts re- 
flected in the bill as originally reported 
by the committee and discussed in the 
committee report. I think it is important 
that the Senate understand these 
changes and that the committee’s inten- 
tion be made absolutely clear in order 
that there will be a completely unam- 
biguous legislative history as to the con- 
gressional intention with respect to this 
class of carriers. It is the purpose of 
these amendments to terminate the class 
of supplemental air carriers which the 
Board has attempted to create by its pre- 
vious orders, and to extinguish all exist- 
ing authority for supplemental air car- 
riers, whether that authority may be 
derived from an exemption, a certificate, 
or other order of the Board. There is no 
provision in the bill as proposed to be 
amended which gives any grandfather 
rights to any existing carrier. Rather, 
it is the Intention of the committee that 
the Congress should by the enactment of 
this bill finally and irrevocably end the 
conglomeration of authority, the litiga- 
tion, and the confusion which have at- 
tended the Board’s attempt to create a 
class of supplemental carriers under the 
present provisions of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act. Most of the manifestations of 
this effort have already been held by the 
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courts to be im excess of the Board’s 
authority. 

The Congress by this enactment con- 
firms the validity of the court’s action. 
The proposed amendments first make 
clear that 30 days from the date of the 
enactment of this act the certificates of 
public convenience and necessity, the 
interim operating authority, the exemp- 
tion authority, and the letters of regis- 
tration previously issued by the Board 
shall terminate, and that as of that date 
section 9(b) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act shall not be applicable to any 
of the foregoing types of operating au- 
thority or to any application for renewal 
thereof. 

The bill then proceeds to provide for a 
new class of supplemental air carriers, 
and it is the intention of the committee 
that the authority of such carriers derive 
wholly from the provisions of the bill 
now before the Senate. The bill contains 
new authorization, which the the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has not heretofore 
had, to create a class of supplemental air 
carriers according to the procedures and 
with the operating authority specified in 
this bill. 

Therefore, for the first time this bill 
proposes to include in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act a definition of a supplemental 
air carrier and of supplemental air trans- 
portation, and to specifically provide for 
the issuance of a certificate to engage 
in supplemental air transportation and 
to specify the terms and conditions to be 
attached to such certificate. In keeping 
with the philosophy of the Federal Avi- 
ation Act, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee that no carrier shall engage in 
supplemental air transportation except 
as it is defined in this bill, and that no 
carrier shall engage in supplemental air 
transportation except pursuant to a cer- 
tificate issued under these provisions. 

Provision is made in the bill as pro- 
posed to be amended for the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board to provide an interim cer- 
tificate to carriers which apply for a 
supplemental certificate within 30 days 
of the date of the enactment of this act. 
This is not done in the interest of pre- 
serving any existing rights or operating 
authority. Rather, all existing rights 
and authority are extinguished by this 
legislation. It is done in order that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board may provide for 
supplemental air transportation on a 
temporary basis: prior to the time that 
the Board could reasonably be expected 
to act on an application for a certificate 
because such air transportation is uti- 
lized by, and is essential to, the Military 
Establishment of the United States, and 
because it is contrary to the public in- 
terest. that the availability of such sup- 
plemental air transportation be post- 
poned pending the completion of what 
may be along proceeding on an applica- 
tion for a permanent certificate to en- 
gage in supplemental air transportation. 

In order to give the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a reasonable opportunity to deter- 
mine whether a carrier which applies for 
a new certificate shall be given this in- 
terim authority, the bill authorizes any 
carrier which was a member of the for- 
mer group of supplemental air carriers 
which the Board attempted to ereate and 
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which within 30 days applies for a cer- 
tifleate as a supplemental air carrier, to 
perform the operations described in its 
prior authority for a period of 90 days 
from the date of enactment. of the bill. 
It should be made clear that this au- 
thority to operate for 90 days rests 
solely on the legislative grant contained 
in section 8(a) of the bill, and not on any 
prior authorization by the Board, such 
authorizations having been specifically 
extinguished in the bill. Any applicant 
for a certificate which has not been is- 
sued an interim operating certificate or 
authority by the Board within 90 days 
after enactment of this act will have no 
authority to furnish air transportation 
and will be required to cease any oper- 
ations which have been conducted dur- 
ing this 90-day period. In effect, the 
Congress is therefore permitting these 
earriers to operate for a period of 60 
days after the old authority is extin- 
guished by statute. It is permitting 
them to do nothing more. It is confer- 
ring upon them no different or additional 
rights, and it is intentionally withholding 
from the Board or the courts any statu- 
tory basis upon which to extend this 
period. 

The bill provides very specific stand- 
ards of eligibility for the grant of an 
interim certificate from the Board. The 
earriers must have applied for a certifi- 
cate of supplemental air transportation 
within 30 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. It must have been 
previously authorized by the Board to en- 
gage in air transportation. It must have 
lawfully performed a substantial portion 
of the transportation authorized by the 
Board or substantial operations for the 
Military Establishment of the United 
States. It must be a carrier whose cer- 
tificate or operating authority has not 
been revoked by the Board, and if such 
authority has been transferred, it must 
have been transferred with the Board's 
approval. If the applicant for a certifi- 
cate meets these minimum standards, 
whether an interim operating certificate 
should be issued is a matter committed 
to the discretion of the Board in the light 
of its informed judgment. The bill 
therefore would provide that the Board 
may issue such certificate if it determines 
that the applicant is fit, willing, and able 
properly to perform such transportation 
and to conform to the provisions of this 
act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Board and the Admin- 
istrator hereunder. 

This authority should therefore be 
viewed as a statutory permission to the 
Board to permit an applicant to operate 
as a supplemental air carrier in advance 
of a grant or denial of a permanent cer- 
tificate, but only if the Board is satis- 
fied that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able to perform such air transportation 
in a safe and legal manner. Because 
this is an extraordinary privilege, the 
decision to grant it is left to the Board’s 
discretion. The committee does not con- 
sider that any applicant. is entitled to 
such interim eertificate as a matter of 
right. 

With reference to the regulatory au- 
thority of the Board and the Adminis- 
trator, the proposed amendments would 
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make important improvements in the 
original bill. They would authorize the 
Board to attach to the exercise of any 
privileges granted by certificates for 
supplemental air transportation the con- 
dition that the carrier shall furnish per- 
formance bonds, or carry liability insur- 
ance on terms prescribed by the Board, 
or both. The amendments would per- 
mit the Board to specify the minimum 
service to be rendered under a certificate 
to engage in supplemental air transpor- 
tation and to revoke or revise such cer- 
tificate if it is not provided. This pro- 
vision should put an end to the problem 
of dormant and unused certificates, 
which has plagued the industry in the 


The amendments would authorize the 
Board to require supplemental air 
carriers to file such reports as are re- 
quired to permit the Board to determine 
whether the carrier is continuing to 
comply with minimum standards of 
financial fitmess, and to revoke or 
suspend a certificate of a carrier which 
is not financially sound. 

The original bill as passed by the 
Senate imposed civil penalties for viola- 
tions of the economic provisions of the 
act or the regulations of the Board, and 
provided that if such violation is a con- 
tinuing one, each day of the violation 
shall constitute a separate offense. The 
proposed amendment would change this 
provision so that each day of a continu- 
ing safety violation would also consti- 
tute a separate offense. The criminal 
penalties provided in the House bill are 
retained by the proposed amendment, 
rather than deleted as originally pro- 
posed. 

Finally, the provisions of the original 
Senate bill relating to the scope of the 
operating authority which the Board 
could include in a supplemental certifi- 
cate are restored unchanged by the 
proposed amendment in order that these 
provisions will be in conference between 
the two Houses. 

These amendments, which deal pri- 
marily with safety, would provide for 
issuance of a certificate only to those 
who have proved their fitness. They 
would incorporate, in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, provisions 
authorizing and otherwise clarifying the 
authority of the responsible Govern- 
ment agencies to effectively regulate the 
supplemental air carrier industry so 
as to insure maximum degree of safety 
and financial integrity. Among them 
are provisions on performance bonds, 
liability insurance, filing of reports, pen- 
ae for failure to comply with regula- 

ons. 

The Subcommittee on Aviation has 
had many conferences with members of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I believe these 
amendments, meet all the requirements 
found necessary as a result of the in- 
vestigations of the supplemental air 
carriers following the tragic accident in 
Virginia. These include the exhaustive 
investigations conducted by the CAB and 
the FAA, at the request of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

Because of the technical parliamen- 
tary situation, unless the Senate adopts 
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these amendments it will not be possible 
to strengthen the safety provisions of 
the bill in conference. 

Unfortunately, neither House had this 
evidence before it when the bill was 
passed. As both Houses passed the bill, 
it provided a “grandfather” clause with 
respect to all the supplemental carriers 
on an interim operating basis. 

It was only when they came to their 
permanent operating certificate, that the 
test of fit, willing, and able, and simi- 
lar standards would have been applied. 

I think we are offering to the Senate 
a bill which will create a responsible, 
safe, and viable segment of aviation, 
marked by the participation of small 
business in this field, to render a service 
that meets exactly what the title of the 
bill provides—Supplemental, which 
means in addition to or supplemental to 
the services of the great complex of 
scheduled airlines, both trunk and 
feeder, which are certificatea to fly on a 
regularly scheduled basis. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the ranking Republican member 
of the subcommittee, who has been so 
helpful in the conferences on drafting 
the amendment to further strengthen 
the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the chairman. 
As the senior minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Aviation, may I say 
that the very well drafted statement of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa, sets up in detail and ably the 
legislative history and necessary back- 
ground of the action today and will be a 
firm foundation for the conference 
which we assume will take place be- 
tween the conferees of the Senate and 
the House. 

It was my privilege to work with the 
Senator from Oklahoma during the 
latter part of the last session, when the 
bill was originally passed, and to work 
with him during the hearings and to 
receive the testimony this week. I am 
thoroughly and completely in accord 
with the position taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma and 
in the necessity for the step we are tak- 
ing and the amendments which are being 
offered as a substitute. 

We heard evidence at length from the 
chairman of the CAB and from the 
FAA Administrator. Their suggestions, 
carefully considered, are largely incor- 
porated in this substitute amendment. 

As I said last year when the Senate 
passed the bill, some of us had some 
qualms about whether we were ade- 
quately providing complete enough 
standards for the supplemental air- 
lines. However, the Nation had not been 
shocked into a realization of the neces- 
sity for further safeguards until these 
accidents took place. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma has 
also said so well, there are other points 
in the bill which will be taken care of 
in the conference tc follow with the 
representatives of the other body, upon 
which there may well be disagreements, 
even among ourselves. I am glad we 
shall have an opportunity to have a 
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full and free conference to weigh those 
points, to have a meeting of the minds, 
and to wrestle with every provision in 
the bill. 

This particularly important task of 
safeguarding the public in the opera- 
tion of the supplemental airlines can 
take place only if we adopt the amend- 
ments which are now before us. Other- 
wise, there will be nothing upon which 
the two bodies can confer, because there 
will be no difference between the House 
and Senate bills. Adoption of this sub- 
stitute will give the conferees the power 
to report safeguards which they agree 
are required. 

In my opinion, these amendments are 
absolutely necessary. The committee 
has worked long, carefully, and diligent- 
ly. We have recognized and, indeed, 
have met the challenge of immediately 
making certain that no dormant certifi- 
cates are in force, and that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will have full and 
complete power to make certain that 
those who are carrying passengers in the 
air—as are the supplemental airlines— 
demonstrate that they are fit, able, and 
willing to do so, and, of course, we wish 
to give the skillful and well prepared 
operator a reasonable chance to perform 
his service. 

I join with the Senator from Okla- 
homa in the hope that the Senate will 
adopt the amendments and send the bill, 
as amended, to conference, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to commend the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] for his outstanding work in con- 
nection with the proposed legislation. 
As a result of recent subcommittee hear- 
ings, several amendments are being 
added to this legislation to cope with 
serious problems concerning these sup- 
plemental airline operators. 

The bill as amended requires proof of 
fitness to conduct even an interim sup- 
plemental operation during the period 
the CAB is considering whether to award 
a permanent license. The CAB would 
be empowered to weed out dormant and 
unfit supplemental operators without de- 
lay and time-consuming redtape. In 
addition, the bill authorizes the CAB to 
require these operators to post perform- 
ance bonds which would contribute to a 
more reliable service for the public. 

Moreover, the bill empowers the CAB 
to conduct periodic reviews of the oper- 
ations of those supplemental carriers 
who qualify for a license to make sure 
that they continue to be fit, willing, and 
able to serve the public. 

These are important reforms—reforms 
that are long overdue—to straighten out 
conditions in the supplemental industry, 
and the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] has shown great wis- 
dom and good judgment in advancing 
these amendments. 

There is one area in the proposed leg- 
islation, however, that raises grave 
doubts in my mind. This is the grant 
of power to the CAB to permit the sup- 
plemental carriers to carry individually 
ticketed traffic and all-expense-paid-tour 
traffic. 
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Over the past decade the CAB has 
been embroiled in lengthy, costly and 
futile litigation seeking to compel various 
members of the supplemental industry 
to conform to the legal limitations on in- 
dividually ticketed operations. The 
Chairman of the CAB recently testified 
before a subcommittee in the House that 
the CAB has been at the mercy of these 
violators and has been unable to cope 
with these illegal combine operations, 

The subcommittee hearings on Mon- 
day did not undertake to reevaluate 
what economic authority Congress 
should empower the CAB to grant the 
supplemental air carriers because it was 
recognized that this would be a time- 
consuming matter and the existing leg- 
islation under which the supplemental 
air carriers operate expires on March 14 
of this year. I do not intend to raise 
this serious question at this time. The 
House sent a bill to the Senate which 
would confine the supplemental air car- 
riers to charter operations and, in the 
case of emergencies when the scheduled 
carriers are unable to provide adequate 
service, 30-day supplemental permits for 
individually ticketed services. I, per- 
sonally, believe that this is the sound ap- 
proach. In the event that a supplemen- 
tal airline exceeds the rights granted to 
them under the House individually 
ticketed authority, the violations can be 
terminated within 30 days, whereas un- 
der the Senate bill, protracted litigation 
can result and no effective curb can be 
exercised over violators. In the event 
that the bill goes to conference—and I 
feel certain that it will—I believe we 
should give serious thought to recon- 
sidering the position we have taken on 
this individually ticketed authority. 

I heartily endorse the other purposes 
of the amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma on behalf of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORTON. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is in doubt about 
the soundness of the provision which 
will allow supplemental carriers to get 
individuals into a group and then pro- 
vide what is called chartered service. 

Mr. MORTON. Yes. I have mis- 
givings about the individually ticketed 
authority for groups. I think we all 
recognize that there have been abuses 
in that past. 

Suppose the Senator’s wife, daughter, 
or son-in-law goes to a travel agent and 
says, “I should like to travel to Europe 
this summer.” The travel agent may 
reply, “If you will go on August 13, I 
think I can arrange a $50 or a $100 dis- 
count, because I am getting a group to- 
gether to charter a plane on that day.” 

If we expect to maintain a regular 
service, and the scheduled airlines must 
fly it, whether they carry 5, 50, or 100 
passengers, then I think that sort of 
competition should be controlled. I do 
not believe that under present law it is 
sufficiently controlled. I think the House 
bill is more definitive in that respect 
than is the Senate bill. 
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I know this question will be considered 
seriously by the conferees. I, for one, 
want to see the scheduled airlines pro- 
tected against the subterfuges which per- 
mit. the sale of individual tickets, wheth- 
er ina group or not. The provision with 
respect to the individual situation is cir- 
cumvented by the travel agent getting 
up a group. I think that is something 
which we must examine into with great 
care, because the airlines are losing 
money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Government is 
now subsidizing the regular carriers if 
they maintain a scheduled service. 

Mr. MORTON. It is not subsidizing 
all of them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, in the main. 

Mr. MORTON, I have a bill—and I 
hope the Senator from Ohio will sup- 
port it—to take the subsidy away for- 
ever from the trunkline carriers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in mak- 
ing the following interpretation of the 
Senator’s position: that in the mainte- 
mance of a scheduled service, regard- 
less of whether they have or do not have 
passengers, the planes must be flown. 

Mr. MORTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that therefore 
we ought to be cautious about allowing a 
variation in the service by the sale of 
tickets to individuals and by grouping 
them into what is supposed to be a 
charter accommodation by a supple- 
mental air carrier? 

Mr. MORTON. That is exactly my 
point; the Senator from Ohio has stated 
it more suecinctly than I did. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Kentucky that inas- 
much as the rights of these supple- 
mental carriers are to expire on March 
14 unless we pass such a bill, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is now subscribing 
to the bill as it came from the Senate 
last September? 

Mr. MORTON. No. I subscribe to 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and I 
also hope that in conference the House 
language as regards policing operations 
which get around the individually tick- 
eted restriction is included in the final 
measure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the date March 
14 was mentioned by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Yes. I believe that is 
when this expires. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for the explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mercatr in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
September, after this bill was passed by 
the Senate and was amended by the 
House, I asked that no further action 
be taken on it, because word came to me 
that in many instances the supplemen- 
tal carriers were totally irresponsible 
fiscally, and in many instances were fiy- 
ing with motors which had been dis- 
carded by commercial certificated car- 
riers. Word also came to me that, in 
connection with the Toledo crash, in 
which a group of football players from 
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California. were killed, the supplemental 
carrier went into bankruptcy on the day 
after the accident; it was then totally 
without assets, and it had no insurance; 
or if it did have insurance, the insurance 
provided that it was to be applicable 
only in the event the plane went into the 
air in an airworthy condition. 

I asked the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa not. to press for the taking of ac- 
tion on the Senate version of the bill 
until an opportunity was had to exam- 
ine into these issues of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility and also into the issue as to wheth- 
er adequate insurance was carried. 

Last September 20, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
in explaining why he was not pressing 
for a consummation of action upon the 
bill, said: 

Furthermore, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch] has asked for an opportunity to 
satisfy himself with respect to one aspect 
of the supplemental carrier problem which 
we only recently been called to his atten- 

on. 


That one aspect dealt with the ade- 
quacy of the law requiring a showing 
on the part of supplemental air carriers 
that they were fiscally responsible, or, in 
the place of showing fiscal responsibility 
through assets, carried adequate insur- 
ance to protect the public and to protect 
the passengers they desired to carry. 

After the Richmond crash, I wrote 
several letters to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and to the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

At this time I should like to take up 
with the Senator from Oklahoma some 
of those questions. 

In my letter of December 18, 1961, 
addressed to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, I asked a number of questions. 
Question No. 4 was: 

What, if any, provisions are there in the 
law or in any congressionally authorized 
regulations requiring the showing by the 
supplemental carrier of a fiscal responsi- 
bility to meet claims for damages. 


The answer to question No. 4 was: 


There is no provision in the law or regu- 
lations specifically requiring supplemental 
air carriers to make a showing of fiscal re- 
sponsibility in order to meet claims for 
damages. 


The letter further proceeds in a 
lengthy manner to point out: 

The question of imposing more specific 
and stringent requirements in regard to the 
financial responsibility of air carriers has 
been under consideration by the Congress 
for some time. In 1950 Representative 
John A. McGuire, of Connecticut, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, stated that he was 
surprised to learn that owners of airplanes 
were not required by law to show financial 
responsibility in case of accident, and for 
that reason he introduced H.R. 8126, “A 
bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, to require the owners of 
civil aircraft to be financially responsible 
for damages arising out of the operation 
of such aircraft.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the answer 
given in that paragraph be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Washington, D.C., December 18, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUSCHE: In further reply 
to your letter of November 14, 1961, we sub- 
mit herewith our replies to questions 4, 5, 
6,7, 8, and 9. 

4. What, if any, provisions are there in the 
law or in any congressionally authorized 
regulations requiring the showing by the 
supplemental carrier of a fiscal responsibil- 
ity to meet claims for damages? 

Answer to question 4: 

There is no provision in the law or regu- 
lations specifically requiring supplemental 
air carriers to make a showing of fiscal re- 
sponsibility in order to meet claims for 
damages. 


The question of imposing more specific 
and stringent requirements in regard to the 
financial responsibility of air carriers has 
been under consideration by the Congress 
for some time. In 1950, Representative John 
A. McGuire, of Connecticut, a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, stated that he was surprised to 
learn that owners of airplanes were not re- 
quired by law to show financial responsi- 
bility in case of accident, and for that rea- 
son he introduced H.R. 8126, a bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, to require the owners of civil 
aircraft to be financially responsible for 
damages arising out of the operation of such 
aircraft. This bill provided that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should make regulations 
requiring that no civil aircraft should be 
operated in air commerce unless the owner 
had given proof of his ability to respond in 
damages for death or injuries resulting from 
operation of the plane, in such amounts as 
the Board should prescribe. The Board sub- 
mitted a report on the bill on June 15, 1950, 
to the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, favoring the legislation, 
and recommending the enactment of H.R. 
8126 subject to minor amendment as to 

details. Among other things the 
Board stated: “H.R. 8126 directs itself to a 
subject which we believe should be recog- 
nized and acknowledged as falling within 
the area of obligations and responsibilities 
attributable to civil aviation; namely, the 
obligation of the owners of aircraft to honor 
judgments lawfully rendered against them 
for death or injuries to persons or damage 
to property.” Hearings were held on H.R. 
8126 on June 16, 1950, before a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representatives. 
The Board testified in support of the legis- 
lation at the hearing and discussed the vari- 
ous provisions of the bill in detail. The De- 
partment of Commerce submitted a report 
recommending favorable consideration of 
the bill, subject to certain suggestions for 
amendment. Congressman PETER F. MACK, 
Jr., of Illinois, testified in support of the bill. 
Testimony opposing the legislation was giv- 
en to the subcommittee by the Air Trans- 
port Association of America, the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., and 
the National Aviation Trades Association. 
No action was taken on the legislation. Bills 
similar to H.R. 8126 have been introduced 
in subsequent sessions of Congress, but have 
not been acted upon; viz: 

Eighty-second Congress, H.R. 7270, intro- 
duced by Mr. Clemente, March 27, 1952. 

Eighty-fourth Congress, H.R. 10448, intro- 
duced by Mr. ZELENKO, April 11, 1956. 

Eighty-fifth Congress, H.R. 1037, intro- 
duced by Mr. ZELENKO, January 3, 1957. 

Eighty-sixth Congress, H.R. 1086, intro- 
duced by Mr. ZELENKO, January 7, 1959. 
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. Congress, H.R. 1259, intro- 
duced by Mr. , January 3, 1961, and 


now pending in the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 

There is a requirement in section 401(d) 
of the Federal Aviation Act that an appli- 
cant for certificate authority shall be fit, 
willing, and able to perform the transporta- 
tion to be authorized. This statutory pro- 
vision has been interpreted by the Board to 
warrant an examination of the financial sit- 
uation of the applicant to assure that the 
carrier has sufficient financial resources to 
enable it to conduct its operations. Accord- 
ingly, in certificating the supplemental air 
carriers the Board has examined the carriers’ 
financial positions as an element to be con- 
sidered in determining whether the carriers 
met the statutory standard of fitness, will- 
ingness, and ability to perform the transpor- 
tation. 

The standards pursuant to which the 
Board certificated 25 supplemental air car- 
riers are found in Board Order E-13436 of 
January 28, 1959, in the “Large Irregular Air 
Carrier Investigation,” docket 5132. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Now I wish to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma what action, if 
any, is to be taken specifically—and I 
wish he would point out to me the spe- 
cific provision of this bill—to remedy the 
total insufficiency of such provision for 
the protection of the public. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate very 
much the question asked by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, and I also 
appreciate the care with which he fol- 
lowed up his original questions relative 
to financial stability and the protection 
to be afforded the passengers. 

At the time when the bill was passed 
by both Houses—and this is what makes 
this amendment necessary—there had 
been no recent crashes in the supple- 
mental air carrier service, and there had 
not been reported at that time anything 
to give us the benefit of the very thor- 
oughgoing inspection which the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board have made regarding the supple- 


mental air carriers. 


Therefore, the original bill did not 
contain the provision about which the 
Senator from Ohio has raised this very 
important question. As a result of the 
recommendations arising from the var- 
ious investigations referred to previous- 
ly, and to large extent as a result of the 
interest of the Senator from Ohio—these 
amendments are being added at this time 
to the bill. I believe they will accom- 
plish the Senator’s purpose. 

If the Senator from Ohio will examine 
the committee print which is on his desk, 
he will find set forth in bold italic on 
page 5—it is set forth in bold italic since 
it represents added language—the fol- 
lowing: 

The Board may by order or regulation at- 
tach to the exercise of any privilege or priv- 
ileges granted by certificates for supple- 
mental air transportation or amendments 
thereto, or to special operating authoriza- 
tions granted under section 417 of this title, 
the conditions that the carrier shall furnish 
performance bonds or shall carry liability 
insurance, or both, in the minimum amounts 
and upon the minimum terms prescribed by 
the Board; or shall demonstrate arrange- 
ments equivalent thereto. 


This amendment, in my view, is a very 
important provision of the bill, and one 
which I believe is approved of strongly 
not only by the Senate committee, but 
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also by the House committee, with whose 
members we have conferred at length. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma why the bill makes 
discretionary in the Board the require- 
ment for fiscal responsibility or that 
adequate insurance be carried? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is the custom- 
ary language. We have an independ- 
ent arm of the Congress in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. This language is 
also their recommendation. They rec- 
ommend that they be clearly permitted 
to insist upon the requirement. 

There was some doubt, in the welter 
of conflicting laws, court orders, and 
exemptions, and all the hodgepodge 
methods from which the previous oper- 
ating authority of these supplemental 
airlines stems as to whether the Board 
had such authority. We were asked to 
grant it this authority. It is desirous 
of having it. We are more than confi- 
dent, since it is the recommendation of 
the Board, that this authority will be 
used. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I previously 
stated, after the Richmond accident it 
was disclosed that the insurance policies 
earried the provision that, unless the 
plane was worthy when it went into the 
air, there was no coverage. That provi- 
sion, of course, was ridiculous. If an un- 
worthy plane left the ground, the insur- 
ance company was said not to be liable, 
under the policies that were issued. 

I asked the Civil Aeronautics Board 
questions Nos. 5, 8, and 9 in my letter, and 
I should like to read them and give the 
answers to those questions: 

Question No. 5 reads: 


Under the law and regulations are these 
supplemental carriers required to carry any 
specific amount of liability insurance? 


Question No. 8 reads: 


If a supplemental carrier is required to 
carry liability insurance, of what value is 
that liability insurance if the insurer in the 
terms of the contract can exempt himself 
from liability in the event the aircraft, when 
going into flight, is not in an airworthy con- 
dition? 


Question No. 9 reads: 


If the insurer can exempt himself from 
liability under the circumstances mentioned 
in the immediate preceding question what 
protection does the passenger have under 
such circumstances? 


These answers were given: 


There is no present requirement that sup- 
plemental air carriers carry liability insur- 
ance. Therefore, where carriers do carry 
insurance they may do so on any terms they 
choose, and they are not required to report 
such arrangements to the Board. 

We agree with you that, where under ap- 
plicable law air carriers would be lable to 
the passengers for injuries resulting from 
certain kinds of accidents, liability insurance 
which does not provide coverage for acci- 
dents of that kind because of an exclusion- 
ary provision in the insurance contract 
leaves without adequate protection the pas- 
sengers of those air carriers which do not 
have other assets from which to satisfy the 
passengers’ claims. Such partial insurance 
coverage, standing alone, would be inade- 
quate to establish the financial responsi- 
bility of the carrier. This matter is pres- 
ently under consideration by the Board. 

The Board is currently engaged in a com- 
prehensive review of the supplemental air 
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carrier industry, including, but not limited 
to, the question of financial responsibility. 


My question is, Did the subject of these 
exclusionary provisions in the insurance 
policies become an item of discussion in 
the hearings that were conducted last 
Monday by the subcommittee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very happy 
that the senior Senator from Ohio has 
asked the question. The matter of re- 
quiring that the carriers carry an ade- 
quate amount of liability insurance was 
discussed at considerable length by the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Mr. Boyd, and was one of the high 
points of his testimony. 

I quote, in part, from his testimony: 

With respect to liability insurance, we 
have been thinking in terms of a regulation 
patterned after the insurance requirements 
presently applied by the Department of De- 
fense, These coverages are (1) $50,000 per 
passenger with a total per accident involv- 
ing any one aircraft equivalent to at least 
$50,000 multiplied by 75 percent of the seats 
of the aircraft; (2) liability insurance for 
persons other than passengers of $50,000 for 
each person in any one accident with a 
minimum of $500,000 per accident; and (3) 
property damage liability of at least $500,000 
per accident. 


I am confident that, in an examina- 
tion of this requirement, no insurance 
policy which incorporated a stipulation 
rendering it inoperative if it was deter- 
mined the aircraft was not airworthy 
would ever be approved by the Board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator give 
me the preface of that statement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have an extra 
copy of the hearing record before me. 
It will be found on page 13 of the galley 
proof, We regret that, although the 
original transcript was sent to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office several days ago, 
it is not available yet in finalform. Be- 
cause of the urgency of the date, we do, 
however, have a small supply of galley 
proofs available. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Board says it has 
been thinking of that type of program. 
In the face of the discretionary language 
contained in the bill on the subject of 
liability insurance, does the Senator from 
Oklahoma feel satisfied that it will carry 
into effect substantially what it is talking 
about? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would certainly 
expect the Board to do so. It is highly 
unlikely that a responsible Government 
agency would recommend that the bill 
be amended to include such a provision, 
if it did not intend to implement it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the intention of 
the sponsors of the bill to have the Board 
adopt regulations and requirements that 
will adequately protect the public? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the clear 
intent of the bill. The bill is replete 
with provisions to accomplish this end. 

We anticipate that adequate regula- 
tions and requirements will be adopted 
by the Board. I assume the answer is 
“yes.” The Senator has already an- 
swered. 

In my letter of December 20—and 
this is not the same letter as the one 
from which I have been reading—tI 
asked the question: 

Whether the action was taken officially or 
unofficially, did the participant members of 
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the Board know at that time that the liabil- 
ity insurance covering the plane that fell at 
Toledo contained a clause exempting the in- 
surer from lability if the plane went into 
the air in a condition of unworthiness? 


Were the Board members examined 
about the fact that they have never sug- 
gested to the committee the need for 
amending the law so that liability in- 
surance would be provided? 

At this point it might be well to point 
out that the Board took affirmative ac- 
tion to revoke the operating authority, or 
color of operating authority of a number 
of carriers. However, by virtue of court 
appeals, court stays and similar action, 
these carriers were allowed to continue to 
operate. In one instance, for example, 
as a result of protracted litigation and 
court challenges, the Board was, for 7 
years, until the final court mandate was 
handed down, unable to prevent a carrier 
from operating. My point is, that in 
many cases, the Board has been power- 
less to act. 

This is the type of situation we are 
trying to prevent in the proposed legis- 
lation. This is the thrust of the speech 
we carefully worked out with counsel— 
to make it crystal clear that no one has 
a vested right to continue to fiy, even 
though he has flown in the past, unless 
the Board affirmatively gives him the 
right to fly de novo. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume that the 
Senator from Oklahoma and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee feel that the 
proposed legislation ought to be acted 
upon, even though the entire commit- 
tee did not consider it, because March 
14 is fast approaching. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. We would have preferred to 
bring it before the full committee. 
However, every member we were able 
to contact on the subcommittee or on the 
full committee, was fully apprised of 
the situation and we were confident that 
every effort was being made to strengthen 
the bill to the maximum extent. The 
members know that we wished to go to 
conference with a bill incorporating 
provisions which would reflect the rec- 
ommendations of the FAA and the CAB 
as a result of their investigations. 

However, we concluded that we should 
continue the Senate’s position as to the 
economic role of the supplemental air 
carrier industry as we would have done 
had we been able to go to conference 
last year. The House provision permits 
no ticketing authority. The Senate pro- 
vision permits a limited amount of 
ticketing authority. This is a question 
for the conferees to resolve. 

When we were frozen in with respect 
to the safety provisions, both Houses 
having taken the same position, we could 
not have added anything to the bill, and 
we felt that the urgency and accept- 
ability of these particular amendments 
were so apparent that we could not 
afford to delay longer, because the 
House must also consider this subject. 
The House may wish to send the meas- 
ure to a committee, or may wish to 
amend it on the floor of the House, or 
may accept our invitation to go to con- 
ference. I am certain that the House 
will take issue with some of the Senate 
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provisions as to the scope of operating 
authority to be granted these carriers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am reasonably 
certain the House will accept the safety 
provisions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the hearings last 
Monday was any inquiry made about the 
adequacy of supervision by the Federal 
agency on servicing of planes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We had testimony 
before us from the distinguished Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. He testified in favor of the 
proposed legislation and described in de- 
tail the improved and greatly accel- 
erated effort to maintain a more con- 
stant inspection of this type of carrier. 

I think there will be very strong and 
effective enforcement under the newly- 
developed system. I presume there 
would not be nearly as many supple- 
mentals flying, because the bill will ex- 
tinguish all prior authority under which 
these carriers are operating—including 
those who continue to operate by virtue 
of court orders. Undoubtedly the past 
records of some of those who are con- 
stant violators will result in extinguish- 
ing their right to fly. Therefore, there 
will not be as many carriers to inspect. 

It is not easy, with 24 or more sup- 
plemental carriers, each with two or 
three planes scattered from Maine to 
California or from Washington State to 
Miami, Fla., for the inspectors to appear 
at the 24 or 28 overhaul stations to in- 
spect two or three planes. It is far 
easier to inspect the overhaul processes 
of fewer carriers and to know that their 
systems of performance and their regu- 
lar routines of overhaul and inspection 
are being carefully observed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I think great progress 
has been made in improving the bill 
since it was before this body last Sep- 
tember. I wish the whole committee 
could have had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it, but I recognize that March 14 
is practically at hand, and I do not be- 
lieve we ought to allow this service to 
die completely and to be stopped so ab- 
ruptly. 

I do not favor the ticketing provision, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma knows. 
For that reason I shall not support the 
bill. However, I feel that great prog- 
ress has been made in regard to provi- 
sions for protection of the public. 

In the face of the fact that we do not 
allow a person to drive an automobile on 
the highways in most of the States un- 
less he carries insurance, I cannot un- 
derstand how we allowed the supple- 
mental carriers to operate for years 
without fiscal reponsibility and without 
adequate insurance. It is a most diffi- 
cult thing to understand. 

There was a crash at Richmond, and 
one at Toledo, but there have been other 
crashes. It has now dawned upon us 
clearly that there is need for adequate 
protection. 

Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do we require of 
the regular carriers a showing of fiscal 
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responsibility and adequate insurance 
coverage? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I read one of the 
fundamental parts of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act: 

The Board shall issue a certificate author- 
izing the whole or any part of the transpor- 
tation covered by the application, if it finds 
that the applicant is fit, willing, and able to 
perform such transportation properly, and 
to conform to the provisions of this Act and 
the rules, regulations, and requirements of 
the Board hereunder, and that such trans- 
portation is required by the public conven- 
lence and necessity; otherwise such applica- 
tion shall be denied. 


We have felt that they always had au- 
thority to require liability insurance. 
In fact, in instances in which the com- 
panies were operating under court ex- 
emptions, the authority of the Board 
was nil, because its order had been super- 
seded by a court order. The right to 
fly was ordered by the court itself. The 
bill will correct this type of situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is because the 
Administrative Procedure Act would be 
eliminated from the picture. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
contribution of the Senator from Ohio 
in the interest of safety, and the fact 
that he asked for a postponement has 
led, I think, to increasing very greatly 
the strength of the bill. The temporary 
certification under the grandfather 
clause in the original bill would have 
continued some carriers that were 
operating under court order until such 
time as the Board was able to take ac- 
tion on their application for permanent 
certification. But, as I have explained 
previously, this would no longer be the 
case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a letter which I 
received from the Board in response to 
questions which I asked that are per- 
tinent to the issue. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Lausch: In further reply 
to your letter of November 17, 1961, we sub- 
mit herewith answers to the seyen questions 
asked in your letter. 

Question 1: “Did the Civil Aeronautics 
Board take official action in requesting the 
introduction and passage of S. 1969?” 

Answer: Yes. The Board on May 3, 1961, 
approved draft legislation which was sub- 
sequently introduced as S. 1969. 

Question 2: “If oficial action was taken 
were there any dissenting votes cast and, if 
80, by whom?” 

Answer; Yes. Member Gurney dissented. 

Question 3: “If the Board did take such 
action, what were the reasons that moti- 
vated it?“ 

Answer: The Board found that the sup- 
plemental air carriers have performed a use- 
ful public service and have a definite place 
and role in meeting this Nation's air trans- 
portation needs. It concluded that the con- 
tinued existence of the irregular air carrier 
fleet would be of real value in terms of na- 
tional defense, and that the future ability 
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of the irregular air carriers to serve the mili- 
tary depends upon their ability to operate 
their planes in commercial activities when 
not engaged in service for the military. 

The action of the Board in issuing certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity to 
the supplemental air carriers in 1959, and 
pursuant to which these air carriers were 
operating, was appealed to the court by a 
number of air carriers certificated to render 
route-type service. 

On April 7, 1960, the Court rendered its 
decision in United Air Lines et al. v. Civil 
Aeronautics Board (278 F. 2d 446), in which 
it found that the Board's action in certifi- 
cating supplemental air carrier operations 
was legally deficient in certain respects. 
The Board thereupon submitted a legislative 
proposal to meet these deficiencies and to 
assure the continuation of the supplemental 
air carrier industry. 

* * 89 * * * 

Question 5: “Whether the action was 
taken officially or unofficially, did the par- 
ticipant members of the Board know at that 
time that the liability insurance covering 
the plane that fell at Toledo contained a 
clause exempting the insurer from liability 
if the plane went into the air in a condition 
of unworthiness?” 

Answer: No. 

Question 6: “Was it the purpose of the 
Board in suggesting that these supplemental 
air carriers be allowed in a limited degree to 
carry passengers as distinguished from 
chartered service, thus to enable the supple- 
mental carriers to qualify for subsidies?” 

Answer: No. The Board, in issuing cer- 
tificates for supplemental air service specifi- 
cally stated that these carriers were not 
eligible for a Federal subsidy. 

Question 7: “Having in mind the Toledo 
crash, why didn’t the CAB knowing of the 
efforts of the Lloyd Insurance, Inc., to dis- 
claim liability, include in the bill provisions 
that would require complete liability insur- 
ance?” 

Answer: As indicated in the answer to 
question 6, the Board members were not 
aware of such efforts to disclaim liability. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman, 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who is one of the most 
experienced and respected members of 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma very much indeed. I 
wish it had been my privilege to be a 
member of the Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion earlier, because most of the hearings 
were held before I became a member of 
the subcommittee. I have some famili- 
arity with them. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. MonroneEy] and the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] for the careful, excellent, and 
painstaking way in which they have 
prepared and presented the measure. I 
hope that the amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
agreed to so that we can move ahead 
and go to conference. 

I also would like to feel that the con- 
ferees from both Houses will give very 
careful consideration to the House ap- 
proach on individually ticketed au- 
thority that can be given to the supple- 
mental airlines. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the 
Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mxrearr in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Corton, and Mr. Morton conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ROBERT R. GILRUTH, DIRECTOR 
OF PROJECT MERCURY—CON- 
TRIBUTOR TO FIRST AMERICAN 
MANNED ORBITAL FLIGHT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
Americans everywhere rejoiced at the 
successful completion of the first Ameri- 
can manned orbital flight a week or so 
ago. Many individuals worked long and 
hard to make this flight a success. 

One of those who contributed to this 
historic event is Robert R. Gilruth, 
Director of Project Mercury. He is also 
Director of the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter at Houston, Tex. He was first 
named head of the NASA Space Task 
Group on November 5, 1958. 

Mr. Gilruth is a native of Minnesota. 
The people of his State can be justly 
proud of his achievements, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has graduated a 
number of distinguished individuals, in- 
cluding scientists. Mr. Gilruth was 
particularly distinguished when he was 
awarded the NASA Distinguished Sery- 
ice Medal by President Kennedy at Cape 
Canaveral recently. 

I ask unanimous consent that his rec- 
ord in the field of science be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the record 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Before his Space Task Group appointment, 
Gilruth was Assistant Director of the Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. On October 1, 
1958, the NACA became the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and the 
Langley Laboratory was renamed the Lang- 
ley Research Center. The center is located 
in Hampton, Va., and is headquarters for 
the Space Task Group. 

Mr. Gilruth was born October 8, 1913, in 
Nashwauk, Minn., near Duluth. He was 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
with a BS. degree in aeronautical engineer- 
ing in 1935 and was awarded a master’s de- 
gree in this field the following year. 

He joined the staff of the NACA in Janu- 
ary 1937, and in his more than two decades 
of service he has emerged as one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost research scientists. 

During the early years of his career, Gil- 
ruth conducted a series of aerodynamic 
studies which became the basis for the first 
set of quantitative specifications ever com- 
piled to describe airplane stability and 
control. This work served as a guide for 
American designers during World War II and 
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remains in use as a basic reference both in 
this country and in England. 

In the early 1940's, Gilruth developed the 
wing-flow method of research, a system 
which uses the high-speed flow of air above 
the wing of a diving airplane to investigate 
high-speed phenomena on small research 
models. This concept provided information 
in the transonic speed regime for new air- 
craft and missiles, and it effectively filled the 
gap before transonic wind tunnels and free 
flight techniques were developed. 

The transonic gap led to another concept 
by Gilruth: use of expendable free flight 
rocket models which were instruments to 
give a wealth of information. This concept 
was translated into the Pilotless Aircraft 
Research Division at Wallops Station, Va. 
Gilruth is credited with the organization, 
design and development of this launching 
site, where more than 4,500 research models 
have been rocketed since it was established 
in 1945. 

For his efforts in the establishment of 
Wallops Island, Gilruth received the Syl- 
vanus Albert Reed Award for 1950. This 
award is one of aviation’s highest honors 
and is given annually by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, of which he is a 
fellow, for notable contributions to aero- 
nautical research. 

His work in establishing the Wallops Is- 
land facility also brought the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Superior Accomplishment Award 
in 1951 and the University of Minnesota 
Outstanding Achievement Award in 1954. 
The latter honor is reserved for students who 
have attained high eminence and distinc- 
tion. 

In 1951, Gilruth was appointed assistant 
director of the Langley Laboratory. 

For the past 10 years, he has served on 
committees advising the Department of De- 
fense on high temperature problems in mis- 
sile and aircraft flight. He also was a mem- 
ber of the NACA’s first Space Technology 
Committee. 

On January 23, 1962, the Institute of the 
Aerospace Sciences awarded Robert R. Gil- 
ruth the Louis W. Hill Space Transporta- 
tion Award, “for his outstanding leadership 
in technical development of spacecraft for 
manned space flight.” 

On February 23, 1962, Gilruth was award- 
ed the NASA Distinguished Service Medal 
by President Kennedy at Cape Canaveral 
ceremony “for his distinguished leadership 
of the team of scientists and engineers that 
carried Project Mercury, the U.S. initial 
manned space flight program, from its incep- 
tion to the successful accomplishment of 
man’s orbit about the earth.” 

Minnesotans can be justly proud of Rob- 
ert Gilruth and his achievements. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has graduated a 
number of distinguished individuals. The 
decoration of Mr. Gilruth by President Ken- 
nedy reflects great credit on the University 
of Minnesota, the faculty, and particularly 
upon the School of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
American economy, in a kind of relative 
judgment, is booming today. The gross 
national product, personal income, and 
most indicators are good and improving. 
All systems are not “go,” however, and 
we do not have a “green board.” One 
danger light has been flashing persist- 
ently and for long intervals ever since 
the end of World War II. This warning 
light is the high rate of chronic and per- 
sistent unemployment. For the past 16 
months unemployment, seasonally ad- 
justed, in the United States has been 6 
percent or more. Only in January of 
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this year did the rate drop below 6 per- 
cent and then only to 5.8 percent. 

After each of the post-World War II 
recessions, the rate of unemployment re- 
mained higher than it had been before 
those recessions began. 

After the 1948-50 recession, unem- 
ployment remained at 3 percent, a level 
higher than it had been before the re- 
cession began. Even though business 
had recovered, unemployment failed to 
return to prerecession levels. After the 
1953-55 recession, during which unem- 
ployment rose to 6.8 percent, the rate 
settled back to a 4-percent plateau and 
did not drop to the prerecession 3-per- 
cent level. Unemployment rose to 8 per- 
cent during the 1957-59 recession, but 
held at 5 percent during the subsequent 
period of prosperity. In the most recent 
1960-62 economic decline, unemploy- 
ment rose to 7 percent, and now, after 
recovery, seems to be holding at about 6 
percent. This rate has been higher after 
each recession. 

Even more disturbing than -these 
figures are the following facts: 

For each of the four postwar business 
cycles, the Labor Department counted 
the gain in wage and salary jobs outside 
of farming 11 months after recovery had 
gotten underway. In other words the 
last slump hit bottom in February 1961 
and the Department counted the num- 
ber of nonfarm payroll jobs that had 
been added by January 1962; the pre- 
vious slump hit bottom in April 1958 
and the Department counted the jobs in 
March 1959 and so on. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp tables 
which show what those comparisons in- 
dicate. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Increase in nonfarm jobs 11 months after 
cycle trough 


The weakness of the latest recovery shows 
up more graphically if this comparison is 
made: 


Increase in nonfarm jobs between 5th and 
11th month after cycle trough 


Mr. McCARTHY. The causes of un- 
employment are varied and complex. 
The remedies are many and must be de- 
signed to meet the changing problems. 
Just as yesterday’s skills cannot run to- 
day’s factories, so yesterday’s legisla- 
tion is proving inadequate to eliminate 
the hard-core persistent unemployment 
of the sixties. 

The economy despite its outward ap- 
pearance has not recovered fully after 
each of these recessions. The rate of 
economic growth is not what it should 
be. Pockets of unemployment remain. 
The rate of unemployment today exceeds 
10 percent in Washington, Montana, 
North Dakota, and Arkansas, and ex- 
2 9 percent in West Virginia and 

0. 
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In 1959-60 the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems made 
an intensive study of unemployment and 
published a report, No. 1206, flled with 
the Senate on March 30, 1960. The 
committee conducted hearings in 25 
cities located in 11 States and in the 
District of Columbia. Its publications 
are still used as original source material 
by many studying today's unemploy- 
ment. 

After the unemployment committee 
hearings nearly 2 years ago, the com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that even 
with the rising economy there would 
continue to be a serious problem of un- 
employment. The developments over 
the last year and a half seem to have 
sustained that opinion. 

The committee, as a result of its 
study, made a number of recommenda- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
Special Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems. 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sions and recommendations were or- 
Scag to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 


MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems was directed by the Senate to study 
unemployment conditions in the United 
States and to recommend ways of reducing 
unemployment and alleviating its effects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The committee concludes: 

1. Unemployment is a serious and continu- 
ing problem. Five percent or more of the 
labor force has been unemployed in 26 of 
the past 28 months. In some areas of chronic 
unemployment, the rate has exceeded 25 per- 
cent. Underemployment and “hidden” un- 
employment, which are not measured in cur- 
rent unemployment statistics, would increase 
the total. 

2. The greatest cost of unemployment is 
in the suffering of individuals and their 
families. Present systems of unemployment 
insurance and general assistance are inade- 
quate to relieve this suffering. 

3. Unemployment is costly also in the loss 
of potential production. If 1 million addi- 
tional persons had been employed annually 
in the past decade, the gross national prod- 
uct would have been increased by an esti- 
mated $70 billion. The need to make full 
use of our manpower resources becomes more 
urgent as a consequence of the economic 
challenge of the Soviet Union. 

4. The problem of unemployment will as- 
sume far greater proportions in the next 10 
years unless decisive action is taken. After 
each of the last three recessions the rate of 
unemployment was higher than it had been 
before the recession. In the next decade the 
number of youths entering the labor market 
will increase by 46 percent. Dislocations 
caused by automation and technological 
change will increase. A sharp increase in 
unemployment will take place unless private 
and public measures are taken to absorb the 
increased manpower. 

5. Unemployment is a national problem 
resulting from complex forces, most of them 
national in origin. Every section of the 
country has suffered from the effects of un- 
employment and the decreased purchasing 
power of the unemployed. Local communi- 
ties with the highest rates are often those 
with the fewest tax resources. The unem- 
ployed are anxious to find work, and local 
communities have made extraordinary ef- 
forts to create jobs, but community leaders 
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in the distressed areas are in agreement on 
the need for national assistance. 
6. Unemployment has no single cause nor 


single remedy. Unemployment may be cycli- - 


cal, structural, or frictional. The extent of 
cyclical unemployment varies with the state 
of the economy. Structural unemployment 
is largely a problem of distressed urban areas 
and rural areas with large numbers of under- 
employed workers. Some frictional unem- 
ployment, or unemployment between jobs, 
appears inevitable but can be reduced by 
administrative measures. 

7. “Class” rather than “mass” unemploy- 
ment has characterized the past decade. 
Unemployment is highest for young people, 
older workers, nonwhites, women, the un- 
skilled, and the least educated. Improved 
vocational training and retraining programs 
are needed to help these groups. 

8. High rates of unemployment are not a 
necessary part of the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Unemployment can be reduced by 
reasonable private and public policies, as 
demonstrated by the experience of Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, and France. The un- 
employment rates in these countries are 
considerably lower than those in the United 
States. 

9. The reduction of unemployment and 
underemployment requires an increase in 
the rate of national economic growth. Fis- 
cal, budgetary, and monetary policies are 
important elements in the achievement of a 
higher growth rate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since the committee is not empowered to 
report legislation, its recommendations have 
been made in general terms. The committee 
has attempted to point out areas needing at- 
tention and to suggest attainable standards. 
The members are not necessarily committed 
to all details of the specific proposals. 

1. Increased rate of growth and mazimum 
employment 

The committee recommends: 

(a) Increased emphasis on the objective of 
“maximum employment” set forth in the 
Employment Act of 1946 in the formation of 
national policy. k 

(b) Policies to attain a rate ‘of national 
economic growth high enough to provide 
employment opportunities for the nearly 4 
million men and women now unemployed 
and the 26 million young people who will en- 
ter the labor force in the next decade. Rec- 
ommendations for promoting this economic 
growth were made by the Joint Economic 
Committee in its report on “Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels,” published earlier 
this year. Among those recommendations 
were the following: (1) Monetary policies to 
permit the money supply to expand in line 
with the growth in total output, (2) meas- 
ures to reduce fluctuations in defense orders, 
(3) Federal aid to education in order to im- 
prove the quantity and quality of education 
required for a more productive labor force, 
(4) reform of the Federal tax system, and 
(5) improvement of our foreign trade posi- 
tion. 


2. Assistance to distressed areas 


The committee recommends that: 
(a) Highest priority be given to the en- 
actment of an effective area redevelopment 


program. 

(b) A coal research and development agency 
be established as a step toward restoration 
of a strong economy in the coal regions of 
the Nation. 

(c) A tax program be developed to pro- 
vide concessions to plants locating or ex- 
panding in distressed areas. 

(d) Federal agencies concerned with pro- 
grams affecting forests, water resources, 
roads, and community facilities give special 
attention to the needs of distressed areas 
to help restore their capacity for achiev- 
ing economic health. 
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3. Establishment of national standards for 

a unemployment insurance 

The committee recomemnds the estab- 
lishment of minimum national standards for 
unemployment insurance systems. The 
committee believes that revision of the pro- 
gram should include the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) Removal of restrictions on coverage 
based on size of firm and type of employment. 

(b) Maximum benefit formulas high 
enough to assure the great majority of cov- 
ered employees in each State at least 50 
percent of their regular weekly earnings. 

(c) Benefits for 39 weeks in all States 
for all eligible persons. 

(d) A permanent federally financed, State- 

tered system for 13 weeks of supple- 

mentary insurance benefits for the long-term 
unemployed who have exhausted benefits un- 
der State coverage. 

(e) Revision of methods of financing the 


rogram: 

(1) The taxable wage base should be in- 
creased from the present $3,000 to the $4,800 
figure currently used in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. 

(2) States whose reserves fall below a 
determined level in relation to past benefit 
costs should be required to suspend experi- 
ence rating or otherwise to assure a sufficient 
statewide yield. 

(3) Present Federal law should be amend- 
ed to permit States to modify employer tax 
rates on a statewide basis as well as on the 
present individual-employer basis, as the 
States find best suited to their needs. 

(4) A nationwide reinsurance fund should 
be established to make grants to States with 
prolonged duration and high rates of un- 
employment. 


4. Extension of Federal grants to cover public 
assistance to the unemployed 


The committee recommends that the Fed- 
eral public assistance program be amended 
to include the following provisions: 

(a) Extension of Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States for financial assistance to all 
needy persons including the unemployed and 
underemployed. 

(b) Broadening of eligibility for aid to de- 
pendent children to cover children deprived 
of support or care because of the unemploy- 
ment of their parents. 

(c) Limitation of Federal grants-in-aid to 
those States which impose no residence re- 
quirements denying any needy person help 
to which he otherwise would be entitled. 

(d) Raising of assistance payments to a 
level adequate for health and well-being, 


5. Increased educational services, especially 
for vocational education, and assistance 
to special groups 
The committee recommends cooperation 

by all levels of government to provide greatly 

expanded facilities for preparing young peo- 
ple to enter the employment market and 
for assisting older workers whose skills have 
become unmarketable to obtain retraining. 

The committee recommends: 

(a) Institution of a nationwide vocational 


courses for youth who have dropped out of 
school and for older workers who require 
re 
(b) The enactment of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps bill. 

(c) Increased appropriations for the ex- 
pansion of services to youth now provided 
by the Employment Security System. 

(d) Improved and expanded counseling 
programs for youth, including the distribu- 
tion to appropriate institutions of the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook” and other 
labor-market information. 

(e) A report by the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training to the Senate on meas- 
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ures necessary to encourage a higher rate 
of completions in apprenticeship training 
courses, 
(f) Provision for extended unemployment 
insurance or special loans d the re- 
period of adult workers who have a 
demonstrated capacity for job performance 
and who have become unemployed by rea- 
son of technological change. 


6. Attention to employment dislocations 
caused by defense and trade policies 
The committee recommends: 

(a) Study by an appropriate committee of 
the impact of military procurement and de- 
ployment policies upon employment stability 
and unemployment, and consideration of 
measures to ease resulting dislocations. 

(b) Enactment of adjustment legislation 
to relieve the impact of international trade 
policies on employees, businesses, and com- 
munities adversely affected. 


7. Elimination of discrimination in 
employment 

The committee recommends that all levels 
of government, as well as unions and em- 
ployers, extend their efforts to end discrimi- 
matory practices in hiring workers. 

(a) The Bureau of Employment Security 
should expand its programs to reduce dis- 
crimination in employment against young 
people, older workers, nonwhites, women, 
the handicapped, and other groups. 

(b) Increased opportunities for partici- 
pation in vocational training and the ap- 
prenticeship program promoted by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
should be assured. 

(c) An agency of the Federal Government 
should be established by legislation to com- 
bat discrimination and promote fair em- 
ployment practices. Legislation such as that 
recommended by the Subcommittee on the 
Aged and the Aging should be enacted to 
require contractors and subcontractors of 
the Government to eliminate employment 
discrimination based on age. 


8. Extension of unemployment benefits to 
domestic migratory farm laborers 


Since domestic migratory farm laborers 
have special problems arising from the un- 
stable nature of their employment and from 
the dependence of certain areas upon sea- 
sonally imported migratory labor, the com- 
mittee recommends that: 

(a) The Senate take steps to assure do- 
mestic migratory farm laborers unemploy- 
ment benefits as nearly comparable as pos- 
sible to those received by other segments of 
the labor force. 

(b) The Senate determine the effect of 
the importation of foreign farm laborers 
upon the employment opportunities of do- 
mestic workers before acting to extend Pub- 
lic Law 78 in 1961. 

9. Strengthening the employment services 

The committee recommends: 

(a) A substantial increase in appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, particularly to enable the Bureau to 
strengthen its services. The national office 
of the U.S. Employment Service should be 
given adequate funds and personnel. 

(b) The development of new and effective 
techniques for the interstate exchange of 
information on employment opportunities. 

(c) A sharper line of distinction at the 
local level between the functions of the Em- 
ployment Service and the administration of 
unemployment insurance benefits. The lo- 
cal organization of the Employment Service 
should be adjusted to provide the maximum 
separation between the administration of 
unemployment insurance benefits and the 
counseling and employment services. This 
shift of emphasis should be directed toward. 
improving the public image of the Employ- 
ment Service and to encourage employers 
to consult it when they are seeking em- 
ployees. 
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10. Standby antirecession legislation 


In order that the Federal Government 
may act promptly to stimulate employment 
at the beginning of a recession, the commit- 
tee recommends adoption of a series of 
standby measures which would take effect 
automatically when rising unemployment 
indicated the onset of a recession. ‘These 
standby measures should include: 

(a) Advance authorization for Federal 
public works of a type which permit rapid 
acceleration during periods of high unem- 
ployment. 

(b) A program of loans for community 
facilities. 

(c) An emergency housing program. 


11. Improved measurements 


The committee recommends increased ap- 
propriations to enable the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and other agencies to supply addi- 
tional data and measurements necessary to 
guide the Congress in the development of 
programs. More information is needed on: 

(a) The total number of the unemployed, 
including those who are involuntarily work- 
ing parttime and those who have withdrawn 
from the labor force because they have been 
unable to find work. 

(b) Family responsibilities of the unem- 
ployed and the impact of unemployment on 
their living standards. 

(e) The estimated number of persons un- 
employed from frictional, structural, and 
cyclical causes. 

(d) The rural labor force, and unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in rural areas. 

(e) The composition of the labor force, 
conditions under which youth enter the 
labor force and workers leave it. 

(f) The role of women in the labor force 
and the adjustments necessary because of 
their changing role. 

(g) The work history of the unemployed 
and data on those who suffer frequent periods 
of unemployment, 

12. Continuing attention to manpower re- 
sources and utilization 

As a result of its study the committee be- 
lieves that the Federal Government should 
maintain a continuing concern for the Na- 
tion’s overall manpower resources, require- 
ments, and utilization, including the 
problem of underemployment. Both the 
legislative and executive branches should be 
concerned with prospective manpower dis- 
locations resulting from automation and 
technological change and with the manpower 
needs which must be determined as a basis 
for training and counseling programs. The 
committee therefore recommends that: 

(a) A permanent subcommittee within the 
approprinte standing committee of the 
Senate be established with responsibility for 
consideration of manpower requirements, 
resources, and utilization at all levels of em- 
ployment, and for legislation related to these 
areas. 

(b) A National Manpower Planning Com- 
mission be established in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President with corresponding 
responsibility; or, alternatively, that an 
existing agency of the Government be as- 
signed such responsibility. 

13. Financing the committee’s recommenda- 
tions 

Insofar as this committee recommends in- 
creases in budget expenditures, we believe 
that revenues to offset these expenditures 
can and should be obtained. The committee 
believes that its recommendations are 
realistic. The cost of these proposals will be 
much less than the cost of continuing high 
levels of unemployment, and will represent 
a small fraction of the gains in production 
in gross national product and in tax yield. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The first recom- 
mendation of the committee was that 
our economic growth rate should be in- 
creased, 
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The committee recommended passage 
of a distressed areas bill. 

The committee recommended national 
standards of unemployment insurance, 
extension of Federal grants to cover pub- 
lic assistance to the unemployed, in- 
creased education services—especially 
for vocational education—and assist- 
ance to special groups. 

The committee recommended that at- 
tention be given to employment disloca- 
tions caused by defense and trade poli- 
cies, elimination of discrimination in 
employment, extension of unemployment 
benefits to domestic migratory farm la- 
borers, strengthening the employment 
services, standby antirecession legisla- 
tion, improved measurements of facts 
and trends in our economy, and continu- 
ing attention to manpower resources and 
utilization. 

It was the judgment of the Senators 
on the Unemployment Committee that 
we are going to have to face in this 
Nation a period in which the number of 
people who would be unemployed would, 
over a relatively long period of time, be 
quite high, and that, therefore, improve- 
ment of the general unemployment com- 
pensation was needed. The 
committee held that this was defensible 
in terms of the welfare of the people 
themselves, but also that it had signifi- 
cant bearing upon the operation of our 
economy as it would provide residual 
purchasing power. 

The committee published facts that 
the average benefit in some States was as 
low as $26 a week. The duration of 
benefits varied widely. It was from as 
low as 13 weeks in Florida and Iowa to 
a maximum of 26 weeks in such States 
as New York and Kentucky. It was the 
opinion of the committee that there is a 
need for national standards for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

What has been done since the publi- 
cation of the report? There has been 
some improvement in some of the States, 
but overall the picture with regard to 
unemployment compensation shows that 
employment compensation standards are 
not as high as they were when the origi- 
nal programs were initiated. What has 
been done by Congress and by the Fed- 
eral Government since the publication 
of the report? Certainly there has been 
some improvement in the rate of growth 
of the national economy. A distressed 
areas bill has been passed and the ad- 
ministration of it has been set up, but 
the effort has fallen somewhat short of 
expectations. 

In the State of Minnesota not a single 
project is underway in the area suffer- 
ing the greatest economic distress, in the 
depressed iron mining area. A grant of 
$65,000 was received to send Minnesota 
iron ore to Germany for study. It seems 
that redtape and complex administra- 
tive procedures have prevented or de- 
layed the approval of numerous applica- 
tions. The requirements set up by the 
agency are so stringent that a business 
has to be more successful to gain ap- 
proval than it would have to be to exist 
on its own. 

Another recommendation of the Un- 
employment Committee which has be- 
come law provides public assistance for 
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the dependent children of the unem- 
ployed. This bill authorized.a 14-month 
program permitting the State to aid the 
children of the needy unemployed who 
were not previously eligible for assist- 
ance under the federally supported pro- 
gram, 

This recommendation has now become 
part of the administration’s 10-point 
program to widen the scope of the Social 
Security Act. 

It should be made a permanent part 
of the program for the welfare of this 
country. 

Another committee recommendation 
enacted into law authorized Federal ad- 
vances to permit States to extend un- 
employment benefits up to an additional 
13 weeks for workers who had exhausted 
their benefits. This was, of course, a 
temporary program, 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion has a limited retraining program. 
The President’s trade bill provides for 
the retraining of workers displaced by 
the effects of reduced tariffs. 

Last year the Senate passed a Man- 
power Development and Retraining Act, 
and the House passed a measure of its 
own last week. The bills were agreed 
to in conference yesterday and passed 
by the Senate today. Effective admin- 
istration of this program should be help- 
ful in attempting to solve the problem of 
unemployment, and should also help to 
make the necessary adjustments called 
for by the economy of the United States. 

Much, however, remains to be done. 
Automation is replacing men with ma- 
chines; 25,000 young people enter the 
labor force every week and jobs must be 
found for them: In the next 10 years, 
26 million young people will enter the 
labor market for the first time. It is 
expected that 74% million of them will 
be persons who failed to finish school; 
they will be untrained for anything at 
a time when the demand for skilled 
workers is greater than ever. 

The growth of the Common Market 
and foreign competition cause disloca- 
tion in the labor force, 

In order to respond to these needs and 
to changing conditions, we must con- 
tinue our efforts to accelerate the growth 
of the general economy of the United 
States. It is important that the man- 
power retraining bill, which has been 
approved by Congress, and which, I am 
sure, will be signed by the President, be 
administered most effectively, and that 
action be taken to see to it that the ad- 
ministration of it becomes effective in 
the immediate future. 

There is need also for legislation to 
authorize acceleration of public works 
when necessary to avoid serious nation- 
wide unemployment. That certainly is 
essential. The legislation introduced by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Cxiark] should receive immediate atten- 
tion by Congress. 

There are large numbers of public 
works projects now on the shelf which 
are desperately needed in various com- 
munities throughout the country. 
There is no reason why these projects 
should not be started in times of high 
unemployment. 

Legislation to establish national stand- 
ards for unemployment compensation 
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should be passed. I have introduced 
such a bill, S. 2084, which is cospon- 
sored by Senators Case of New Jersey, 
GRUENING, HUMPHREY, CLARK, METCALF, 
McGee, Hart, BARTLETT, YounG of Ohio, 
ENGLE, Javits, PELL, and WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a description of the provisions 
of this bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2084 would extend the benefit period 
by as much as 13 weeks for workers who have 
exhausted their benefit rights under State 
systems and who had coverage for an ade- 
quate time. It would provide incentives to 
the States to increase the amount of the 
benefits so that the great majority of cov- 
ered workers would be eligible for weekly 
benefits equal to at least half of what their 
average weekly wage had been, The bill 
would not fix absolute standards, but allow 
for some differences among the States. It 
would also expand coverage to more than 
8 million workers who do not have protec- 
tion under the existing system. It would 
establish a realistic tax base by increasing 
the wage base or the payroll tax from $3,000 
to $4,800. In addition to that, it proposes 
some help to the States which are experi- 
encing high unemployment insurance rates 
because of temporary problems or because of 
a concentration of industries in which there 
is relatively great fluctuation in terms of em- 
ployment and unemployment. The program 
would be financed through a payroll tax 
which would meet the demands of the sys- 
tem in somewhat the same way as the social 
security fund or the revenue raised for so- 
cial security meet the demands on that sys- 
tem. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, it is 
important that this whole problem be 
considered in a somewhat broader con- 
text of ideas. One challenge to capi- 
talism and the free enterprise system 
posed by the Marxists is that whereas 
the capitalistic system is able to pro- 
duce in great quantities, it does not have 
within itself the potential for working 
out the problems of distribution of its 
produce. This, I think, in part, is a 
proper analysis because certainly the 
problem of distribution is a complicated 
and difficult one. I am inclined to think 
that the more serious problem develop- 
ing now is not that of distribution of 
production, but rather the problem of 
the distribution of participation in pro- 
duction effort and productive work. 
This is of more fundamental and really 
primary consideration. We have been 
challenged to work out devices and pro- 
cedures under which every person can 
have a part and a claim and a share in 
the productive effort of our economy 
and, on the basis of that participation, a 
claim to a share of that which is pro- 
duced. 

The distinguished writer for the Wash- 
ington Post, Mr. Bernard Nossiter, in an 
article published in the March 15 issue 
of the Reporter magazine, discusses the 
problem of unemployment in times of 
high prosperity. 

Mr. Nossiter makes reference to the 
seeming contradiction in the analysis of 
the problem by some Government offi- 


The contradictions in the current 
unemployment picture are ably described 
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by Mr. Nossiter in this article, which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point the 
article entitled “The Paradoxes of Un- 
employment,” by Bernard D. Nossiter, 
published in the Reporter magazine of 
March 15, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PARADOXES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

While President Kennedy’s first report on 
the Nation’s economy some of the 
euphoria invariably dispensed by his prede- 
cessor, it still emitted rosy puffs of optimism. 
Under his aegis, Mr. Kennedy said, “the 
economy has regained its momentum.” 
Through June, we may “expect vigorous ex- 
pansion in production and incomes.” For 
the rest of 1962, a pickup in business invest- 
ment will “help maintain the momentum of 
progress toward full employment.” 

To be sure, unemployment now is far too 
high (intolerably high, according to Walter 
Heller, the able chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers). But increasing output 
should provide enough jobs to reduce the 
unemployment rate—now around 6 percent— 
to the administration’s interim target of 4 
percent by mid-1963. This was the Presi- 
dent’s theme. 

A prompt dissent came from Mr. Ken- 
nedy's otherwise loyal supporter, President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO. He com- 
plained, with some reluctance, that the ad- 
ministration lacked a sense of urgency over 
the jobless. Meany’s plaints are often dis- 
missed as ritual because labor must paint 
the economy black to support the wage and 
Federal spending programs that are its bread 
and butter. But this time Meany had based 
his protest in some startling evidence turned 
up by an AFL-CIO economist, Nathaniel 
Goldfinger. 

Goldfinger compared the current advance 
with recoveries at similar stages in the three 
earlier postwar cycles. In terms of output 
or gross national product (the dollar sum of 
all goods and services), there was nothing 
unusual about the 1961 recovery. Nine 
months after the first quarter of 1961, when 
the last slump hit bottom, total output had 
risen 7.4 percent. This was much like the 
6.8-percent and 7.6-percent gains at the same 
point in the two previous recoveries; it was 
not far off from the 11.1-percent advance of 
the 1950 recovery when allowance is made for 
the added stimulus from the Korean war 
spending. 

The picture for jobs, however, was very 
different. In the other three recoveries, each 
billion-dollar rise in output created between 
45,000 and 65,000 more jobs; this time, each 
billion-dollar advance had added less than 
3,700 jobs. Put another way, it took from 
$15,000 to $22,000 additional output to make 
one extra job in the first 9 months of the 
three earlier recoveries; this time, it required 
more than 10 times as much—$273,500. 

In unemployment, the results are just as 
staggering. Nine months after the earlier 
three slumps hit bottom, 20 to 30 percent 
had been lopped off the jobless rolls; this 
time, it was only 7.3 percent. 

As alarming as these statistics are, they 
would haye been even grimmer except for two 
peculiar occurrences—an inexplicable slow- 
down at the end of 1961 in the growth of the 
labor force and the fall callup of 300,000 
reservists. These two partially related fac- 
tors helped reduce the officially reported level 
of unemployment. If the labor force—the 
number at work and seeking work—had 
been expanding in line with the gains in 
population, both the total and the percent- 
age of unemployed would be considerably 
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higher. In January, the rate of unemploy- 
ment slipped below 6 percent for the first 
time in more than a year, to loud huzzas 
from Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Largely overlooked was the fact that some- 
how the labor force was smaller by 100,000 
than it had been a year earlier. Apparently, 
high unemployment was discouraging large 
numbers of persons from even bothering to 
look for a job. 

All these figures point one way: this is a 
unique type of recovery, with some gloomy 
implications for the jobless. The tradi- 
tional link between expanding output and 
increasing jobs may have been severely 
wrenched, 


IDENTIFYING THE VILLAIN 


For some, the explanation is simple: The 
automation age is upon us. The new revo- 
lution in technology is liberating man from 
work and freeing him for the dubious joys 
of unpaid leisure. Officials not normally 
given to wide-eyed flights of fancy, such as 
William McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, have endorsed 4 
much less colorful version of this theory. 
Martin and other attribute much of the slow 
rise in unemployment to structural changes 
in the economy. 

They have focused on the hard-core un- 
employed those made jobless by new ma- 
chines, the decline of industries (like coal 
mining), and the disappearance of plants 
from depressed areas (like New England’s 
textile towns). In effect, the hard-core 
theorists argue, there is no increasing short- 
age of jobs but rather a growing lack of 
skills and mobility among the the jobless. 

This theory is not supported by the most 
sophisticated analyses. Studies by Robert 
Solow of Heller’s staff and by James 
Knowles and Edward Kalachek for the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress conclude 
that the rise in unemployment is not due to 
increased joblessness in the hard-core areas. 

Knowles and Kalachek have pointed out 
that unemployment has been 5 percent or 
higher for more than 4 years, the longest pe- 
riod of such high unemployment rates since 
the 1930's. But like Solow, they found no 
unusual increase in the rate of unemploy- 
ment where automation has presumably 
made the greatest inroads. Solow also meas- 
ured the recent joblessness in d in- 
dustries and depressed areas; he concluded 
that it had not advanced faster than unem- 
ployment elsewhere. And the congressional 
economists discovered that there had been 
no noticeable increase in unfilled job 
openings. 

This doesn’t mean that there aren’t rela- 
tively more coal miners out of work as a 
result of automation than engineers, who 
are among its prime beneficiaries. Nor does 
it mean that there are not relatively more 
jobless Negroes than whites, and more job- 
less unskilled than skilled workers. It does 
mean that in recent years, the rise in the 
percentage of unemployed in these groups 
has been no faster than the rise in the 
economy as a whole. In sum, the two studies 
agree that unemployment has been climb- 
ing throughout the economy but that no 
new factors were responsible. Both reports 
blame higher unemployment on a familiar 
source, a weakening of demand or spending 
by consumers, business, and government. 

President Kennedy refiects this view when 
he suggests that demand will rise enough 
to shrink unemployment to a tolerable 4 
percent by the middle of next year. He said 
as much at a recent press conference, where 
he called the achievement of full employ- 
ment in an automation age the major do- 
mestic challenge of the 1960’s. But,“ the 
President said, “if our economy is progressing 
as we hope it will, then we can absorb a 
good many of these men and women * * * 
even though in particular industries we 
might get special structural unemployment.” 
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THE PULL OF THE BRAKE 


If weak demand is the central difficulty, 
it might be expected that Mr. Kennedy has 
designed his spending and tax policies to 
strengthen it. Nothing of the sort is 
planned. Despite uninformed cries about 
record peacetime spending, the administra- 
tion intends that the Federal Government 
shall actually put a gentle brake on demand, 
withdrawing more from the spending stream 
than it puts in, 

The conventional budget, the one news- 
papers headline, calls for a mere $500-million 
surplus. But this understates the pull of 
the Federal brake. The best measure of the 
Government's impact on the economy is the 
little-known national income accounts budg- 
et, It differs from the conventional budget 
in two important ways: It includes the in- 
come and spending of the huge trust funds 
like those for social security and highways, 
and it counts tax obligations and Govern- 
ment spending when they are actually in- 
curred. The conventional budget doesn't 
count them untii cash actually changes 
hands between citizens and the Government, 
months later. In the income budget, the 
surplus is not $500 million but $4.4 billion. 
In other words, the administration plans to 
pull out $4.4 billion more in total taxes from 
the economy than it will put in by spending. 
In contrast, during the recession two fiscal 
years earlier the Government added to de- 
mand by spending $2.2 billion more than it 
taxed 


Why, if unemployment is largely the crea- 
ture of weak demand, should the adminis- 
tration hold back the Government's con- 
tribution? Mr. Kennedy does not regard 
himself as a free agent. He and his advisers 
are keenly sensitive (oversensitive in some 
views) to the Nation's deficit in its inter- 
national accounts. By restraining Govern- 
ment demand, the administration expects to 
impress foreign bankers and dampen price 
rises. This would make American goods 
more attractive overseas and help close the 
balance-of-payments gap. Moreover, Mr. 
Kennedy is touchy about his relations with 
the business community and conservative 
sentiment generally. Businessmen and con- 
servatives have no hesitation about expand- 
ing their own companies through debt, but 
they cling to the myth that there is some- 
thing inherently evil about a government 
deficit. 

How then does Mr. Kennedy expect to get 
unemployment down to 4 percent by the 
middle of next year? Largely by increased 
demand or spending from consumers, busi- 
ness and local governments. To give a 
fillip to business investment, the President 
proposes to cut corporation taxes by about 
$3 billion and make some of this up with 
stiffer levies elsewhere. i 

To be sure, there is a fallback poistion in 
all this. If the private economy doesn’t per- 
form as buoyantly as the administration 
hopes, the Government's tax take will auto- 
matically drop. Then a deficit, making up 
Tor some of the missing private demand, will 
replace the restraining surplus. 

The administration's reliance on increased 
private spending to keep the economy climb- 
ing and to cut into unemployment is even 
greater than the bare budget figures suggest. 
Typically, recoveries make their fastest 
strides in the first four or five quarters after 
a slump has hit bottom. They then advance 
at a slower rate. If the past is any guide, the 
greatest gains will have been made by June. 
But it is precisely at this point that total 
8 spending is scheduled to level 
off. 


Despite the statistical evidence of the ex- 
perts, the unemployment malady is so deep 
that no politician or economist is willing to 
put all his faith in one remedy. Believers 
in hard-core unemployment like Martin of 
the Federal Reserve also worry about weak 
demand; the labor movement favors meas- 
ures both to bolster demand and to treat 
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structural unemployment; the administra- 
tion, for all its commitment in theory to 
enlarge demand, has shaped its legislative 
program almost exclusively around the relief 
of hard-core unemployment. 

The White House is vigorously supporting 
one measure aimed squarely at making 
labor more mobile, another at taking idle 
youths off the streets, and a third providing 
more pay for people who are not working. 
The administration plans to spend $120 mil- 
lion on the first two programs this year and 
increased amounts later. The enlarged job- 
less benefits would be financed chiefly from 
increased payroll taxes paid by employers. 

Since some portion of the jobless have 
clearly been cast adrift because they lack 
needed skills, the administration is backing 
a bill to retrain several hundred thousand 
workers a year. The Federal Government 
will pay their tuition costs at vocational 
training schools, encourage on-the-job train- 
ing programs, provide living allowances 
equal to unemployment compensation for 
up to 52 weeks, and offer special payments 
to those who must move to find training. 

Apart from the far right, virtually all 
shades of opinion support this approach. 
The bill, approved by the Senate last year, 
is one of those rated most likely to pass in 
this session. This near-unanimous support, 
however, does not mean that the usefulness 
of retraining is unlimited. Most vocational 
training schools are out of touch with the 
new technology. They are strongest in sub- 
jects such as blueprint reading or real estate 
salesmanship. Moreover, several test pro- 
grams have indicated that only a small 
percentage of the jobless are equipped to 
profit from retraining. Finally, and most 
important, any workers who are successfully 
retrained may be frustrated unless the total 
number of jobs increases at.a faster pace. 

Administration officials, not unnaturally, 
take a more cheerful view. Before any 
worker is retrained, they say, he will be 
tested to insure that he is trainable. And 
he will not be led into any training course 
unless there is a job open to match his 
future new skill. On the basis of their sur- 
veys of unfilled job openings and their ex- 
perience with the modest retraining pro- 
grams already begun under the Depressed 
Areas Act (about 4,000 have been enrolled so 
far), Labor Department experts are con- 
vinced that there will be no shortage of 
eligible candidates or a lack of future em- 
ployment for them. They readily say that 
this approach is no panacea for national un- 
employment but does offer hope for those 
whom enlarged demand might not reach. 

The second administration bill designed to 
alleviate hard-core joblessness is the Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act. Clearly 
labeled a pilot program, it reflects the anxi- 
ety over young people expected to flood the 
labor force during this decade, when the 
work force is expected to expand by 1,350,000 
& year. 

This measure would provide three outlets 
for a limited number of jobless youths be- 
tween 16 and 22 who have left school. Some 
would be encouraged to take on-the-job 
training in private industry; others would be 
placed in local government jobs, in museums, 
hospitals, libraries, and the like, with the 
Federal Government footing half their pay 
up to $20 a week; a third group would enter 
a Youth Conservation Corps, the New Fron- 
tier's CCC, living in Government-built camps, 
clearing trails, building camp sites, and en- 
gaging in other useful public projects on 
public land. These youths would get $65 or 
$70 a month plus board. 

The House Labor Committee’s version of 
this bill would provide for 200,000 youths 
over 3 years. The more ambitious measure 
reported to the Senate would take care of up 
to 150,000 in the Conservation Corps alone 
by 1965. But these totals appear much less 
impressive alongside the dimensions of what 
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is coming. From 1962 through 1964, about 
8.4 million will reach their eighteenth birth- 
day. In the 3 years after that, the number 
will rise to a whopping 11 million. The 
youth bill may drain off some pressure from 
the labor market, but it does little to enlarge 
the total of job opportunities. 

The third Kennedy bill would relieve some 
of the misery of the jobless by lengthening 
and increasing their unemployment compen- 
sation, The extra income they would re- 
ceive could make some marginal contribu- 
tion to lifting total demand. But on the 
whole, the administration package is de- 
signed primarily to treat hard-core unem- 
ployment. 

BIG LABOR’S BIG DILEMMA 


Now consider the frustrations of the trade 
unions. They cannot drive for full employ- 
ment and for increased power through in- 
creased membership without running coun- 
ter to demands from their rank and file for 
job security. Many labor ieaders have tried 
to cope with the problem in bargaining. But 
even the most venturesome have been driven 
back to erecting defenses around those at 
work rather than aiding jobless card hold- 
ers. Meanwhile, union power erodes as un- 
employment shrinks union membership and 
the drive for higher wages is weakened by 
slack job markets. 

The boldest experiment was tried by Ralph 
Helstein's Packinghouse Workers and Chair- 
man William Prince of Armour & Co. In 
1959, Armour agreed to put up $500,000 for a 
study of measures to cope with the techno- 
logical changes that were jobs in 
the meatpacking industry. Part of the 
fund financed a retraining program for work- 
ers laid off when Armour closed its Oklahoma 
City plant. Of the 170 workers who showed 
up to take vocational aptitude tests, only 60 
gave promise of benefiting from training. 
The other 110 were told that their best hope 
would be in casual manual labor. And of 
the 60 retrained, only 8 are employed in 
their new specialty. 

In their latest contract, signed last fall, 
the company and the union in effect ac- 
knowledged that the retraining approach 
was beyond their competence. They turned 
to the conventional route of providing a 
cushion for the unemployed. The company 
must give 3 months’ notice of layoffs and 
pay $65 a week up to 39 weeks to a man who 
is cut loose. It is hoped that this will 
give a veteran worker 1 bearable year to 
find a new job. 

On the west coast, Harry Bridges has put 
up a job security wall around 15,000 long- 
shoremen, They are guaranteed pay for 35 
hours a week until they retire; in return, 
their employers were given a free hand to 
use, without make-work restraints, the new 
machines and methods that are revolution- 
izing cargo handling. The Bridges plan 
covers only the regular dockworkers. It 
contemplates a steady shrinkage in their 
numbers from retirement, resignations, and 
the like. As the union itself says, We have 
nailed down job security for the entire fully 
registered work force.” 

In similar fashion, the Rallroad Teleg- 
raphers erected a screen around their 921 
jobs on the Southern Pacific. After 621 jobs 
had vanished in 6 years, the line agreed not 
to lay off any more telegraphers and to let 
normal attrition reduce the work force. 

When Walter Reuther began charting con- 
tract demands for his Auto Workers last 
April, union pickets marched outside his 
meeting, demanding spread-the-work provi- 
sions. Reuther is sympathetic to this ap- 
proach. He has publicly and repeatedly ad- 
vocated reducing the standard 40-hour week 
to successively lower levels as unemploy- 
ment mounts, then restoring the 40 hours 
as jobs expand. But Reuther is a realist. 
He tested the climate and found it unpro- 
Pitious for any such plan. Instead, he 
sought and won increased layoff pay and a 
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guarantee that employed workers called in 
for less than 40 hours a week shall receive 
65 percent of their pay for the hours not 
worked. Ironically, both provisions discour- 
age spreading the available work among the 
jobless. The first provision encourages the 
companies to hire fewer new workers; the 
second is an incentive to schedule more 
work for the existing work force. 

In the same vein, David McDonald of the 
Steelworkers had been insisting that his 
prime demand this year would be a 32-hour 
week. But on the eve of negotiation early 
in February, he retreated. His union’s pub- 
lished bargaining goals speak of the shorter 
week as an eventual solution; the immediate 
proposals call for provisions like those Reu- 
ther won. 

It is hardly surprising that many unions 
are making louder noises about spreading 
the work through shorter hours. But so far, 
they have run into a solid wall of employer 
and Government opposition. (The 25-hour 
week negotiated by the Electrical Workers 
in New York City should not be confused 
with a genuine spread-the-work effort. This 
was little more than a disguise for an enor- 
mous pay increase in a rigidly controlled la- 
bor market with a shortage of workers.) 
Employer opposition is simply a matter of 
costs. If a worker’s week is cut from 40 to 
36 hours and his weekly pay remains the 
same, hourly wage costs rise 11 percent. 
This is three times as costly as typical cur- 
rent settlements. The administration's op- 
position is rooted in the competition with 
the Soviet Union. The White House fears 
that a shorter workweek will become frozen 
into the economy, thereby shrinking the po- 
tential output of the labor force. A new 
pioneering study by Edward F, Dennison of 
the Committee for Economic Development 
concludes that among the most potent ways 
to speed the Nation’s economic growth is to 
increase hours of work. This is likely to 
reinforce the administration’s resistance to 
the shorter workweek, although Dennison 
emphasizes that his recipes for faster growth 
will be invalid unless high employment is 
reached. 

Moreover, if full employment isn’t 
achieved, arguments about potential output 
will carry less and less weight. The pressure 
for shorter workweeks may become irresisti- 
ble. Up to now, though, unions generally 
have been unable to provide more than safe- 
guards for their working members or a softer 
cushion for those who will be laid off. 

Like the rest of the labor movement, 
Meany calls for a shorter workweek, too. 
But he has also said that unions and man- 
agement can only minimize the burdens of 
technological advance. “Solutions to the 
broad national problems related to rapid and 
radical technology chance,” he says, “are 
beyond the best possible efforts of collective 
bargaining.” 

Weakened demand or technological break- 
through, or both? Whatever the cause, the 
problem of jobs is one of the most paradox- 
ical and obstinate of our times. 

To sum up, the economy not only must 
provide jobs for those displaced by machines; 
it will have to make room for an increasing 
number of new jobseekers. The best eco- 
nomic analyses all conclude that strength- 
ened demand for goods and services will 
make the deepest cuts into the jobless rolls. 
But though the first 9 months of the cur- 
rent recovery have been marked by strong 
increases in demand and output, the jobless 
rolis remain clogged. The Kennedy admin- 
istration agrees in theory with the inade- 
quate-demand approach; in practice, it plans 
to restrain demand slightly and focus its 
modest programs on easing hard-core un- 
employment. The unions are frustrated at 
the bargaining table and at best only build 
shelters for those now at work. 

Beyond all this, a great unknown is the 
pace of technological change. Despite the 
findings of the economists that automation 
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has not been responsible so far for the over- 
all rise in unemployment, some suspect that 
the recent past is a poor guide to the fu- 
ture. They believe that automation will 
drastically reorganize the ways in which 
goods and services are produced and will 
demand equally drastic changes in the na- 
ture of work and new methods of distribut- 
ing the growing abundance. The historical 
link between work and pay will be shattered. 
Some visionaries predict that men will labor 
for the sheer pleasure of expression, not out 
of need, and that creative leisure will re- 
place cruel unemployment. 

But this is scant comfort for those who 
are jobless now and those confronted with 
the threat of unemployment. With the 
prospect of a massive increase in the work- 
ing force during the next few years, exist- 
ing unemployment threatens to become 
worse, and contradiction and inconsistency 
continue to bedevil all attempts to grapple 
with it. From all present evidence it ap- 
pears that unemployment will remain a mas- 
sive and enigmatic problem that will engage 
the best efforts of Government, labor, and 
management for some time to come. 


AN ACTION PROGRAM TO MEET THE 
CRISIS IN MEDICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, once 
again, Senate and House Subcommittees 
on Appropriations are earnestly study- 
ing how to strengthen the Nation’s 
health. 

They are making their usual intensive 
study of the budget presentation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and, in particular, the request 
of the U.S. Public Health Service and its 
National Institutes of Health. 

The Nation has strong reason for con- 
fidence in the outstanding work per- 
formed by the Senate and House sub- 
committees, headed respectively by the 
dean of the Congress in health legisla- 
tion, the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] and by Congressman JOHN 
Focarty, of Rhode Island. 

INFORMATION CRISIS INVOLVES EVERY AMERICAN 


As in the past, it has been my pleasure 
to submit a few observations for consid- 
eration—initially by the House subcom- 
mittee. 

The topic on which I have concen- 
trated this year is one which I have 
studied since August 1958—the crisis in 
scientific and technical information. 

This information crisis involves the 
well-being of every man, woman, and 
child in this country. At stake is the 
yield from the Nation’s vast medical re- 
search effort. 

In the 1963 fiscal year, a billion dol- 
lars is being asked by the executive 
branch for support of medical and 
health-related research. I wholeheart- 
edly support this request. 

But just as strongly, I am concerned 
that much of the value of this dedicated 
research inay be lost because science’s 
information “arteries” are choked. The 
sheer mass of research findings is 
clogging the arteries—the journals, the 
medical congresses, the abstracting and 
indexing services. Knowledge is not get- 
ting through to those who need it and 
can use it. 

To meet this crisis, I urge a dynamic 
program by the U.S. Government in co- 
operation with the medical profession. 
Time is of the essence in launching this 
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program. Each passing day represents 
a priceless loss of time. Knowledge is 
being lost which could save human lives 
and reduce human suffering. 

THREE SPECIFIC ACTIONS RECOMMENDED 


Among the specific actions which I am 
recommending are the following: 

First. The renovation and reorganiza- 
tion of information operations within the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

These operations are proceeding along 
comparatively conventional lines; they 
may have been adequate 20 years ago, 
but they are relatively inadequate and 
archaic in the face of the information 
crisis. 

An example of what a modernized, co- 
ordinated agency information program 
can do is provided by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. It has one of the 
most aggressive, broadest, speediest, most 
effective information systems in the Fed- 
eral Government, serving the needs of 
the Nation’s nuclear scientists. Is medi- 
cal science in any less need of up-to-the- 
minute information than nuclear sci- 
ence? 

USE DOLLARS AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Second. The provision of expanded 
statutory authority to the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. Such new authority 
would enable it to conduct a long-needed 
extramural program. The program 
could provide support for, first, existing 
medical information systems and re- 
search and development which could 
lead to bold innovations in those sys- 
tems; second, review articles to digest 
findings—through the use of dollars in 
the United States and through the use 
abroad of currencies owned or con- 
trolled by the United States; and, third, 
for modernizing the Nation’s medical li- 
braries which are today desperately 
striving to serve medical science despite 
inadequate funds, facilities, equipment, 
and supply of trained manpower. 

It is to be regretted that Public Health 
Service proposals for new authority of 
this nature for the National Library of 
Medicine have been bottled up at high- 
er levels in the HEW Department for the 
last year and a half. 

MEDICAL PROFESSION TO ADVISE 


Third. Establishment of groups to ad- 
vise on particular areas of information 
responsibility in the National Library of 
Medicine, the National Institute of 
Health, and the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices. These advisory groups—study sec- 
tions on information—would represent 
the cream of the Nation’s professional 
community—in biology and medicine. 
They would help the Public Health Serv- 
ice join with medical organizations, vol- 
untary health agencies, foundations, and 
other interested sources in better man- 
aging both recorded and nonprinted 
knowledge, that is, oral communication 
and audiovisuals. 

QUOTATIONS FROM FUTURE SUBCOMMITTEE 

REPORT 

I submit two items elaborating these 
views. The first is a brief statement 
which I issued to the press on Sunday, 
February 18. 

The second is a series of quotations 
from a forthcoming report to be issued 
by the Senate Government Operations 
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Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations, of which I 
am privileged to be chairman. These 
quotations are but a few out of dozens 
of statements from distinguished au- 
thorities, pointing out the absolute neces- 
sity of a counterattack against the in- 
formation crisis. 

Mr. President, we are the victims of 
a strange paradox. On the one hand, 
we have a most fabulous, incredible 
amount of scientific research taking 
place in the field of medicine, medical 
care, pharmaceuticals, and the many 
biotics, antibiotics, and serums which 
are used for the care of people and the 
treatment of disease. This great body 
of information and this research are not 
being properly coordinated in terms of 
indexing, abstracting, and translation 
for the availability of the doctors who 
take care of the patients. 

It is the purpose of the study which 
has been conducted, now, for more than 
3 years to get the Government off dead 
center on information activities. We 
seem to have much trouble with our 
information activities, both abroad and 
at home. The field of research and sci- 
entific endeavor involves the question of 
life or death itself. It is surely a mat- 
ter of good economics that the practical 
information be made available to those 
who need it and can use it, rather than 
to have it lie around in a rather unco- 
ordinated, unassembled mass of mate- 
rials which ought to be made available 
to the public and the profession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two items to which I have 
referred may be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator HUMPHREY Says MEDICAL SCIENCE 
Faces “INFORMATION Crists”— Dras- 
TIC OVERHAUL OF ARCHAIC FEDERAL INFORMA- 
TION ACTIVITIES 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 

of Minnesota, stated today that “a crisis in 

medical information threatens scientific 
progress.” 

“The crisis involves the well-being of every 
yim and child in the country,” he 
added. 

The Minnesota Senator issued a statement 
in advance of a report to be issued late next 
month by a Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee, of which he is chairman. 
“The report shows,” said HUMPHREY, “that 
medical knowledge is growing so rapidly, is 
being published in so many journals, dis- 
cussed in so many meetings, that it is al- 
most impossible for any scientist to find, 
much less to digest what has already been 
reir i in his own, much less in related 
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HUMPHREY praised the “dedication of 
American medical science in seeking to un- 
lock the mysteries of disease and to fulfill 
the highest standards of service to patients.” 
“The tragedy,” he said, “is that the magnifi- 
cent effort to discover knowledge is not ac- 
companied by a similar effort to make sure 
that the knowledge is effectively and prompt- 
ly communicated.” 

HUMPHREY indicated that he will urge the 
Senate and House Committees on Appropria- 
tions to require a “drastic overhaul of ar- 
analo Federal policies in medical informa- 

on.” 

“The U.S. Public Health Service has taken 
some important steps to help deal with the 
information crisis,” he said, “But its infor- 
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mation policy, organization and procedure 
are hopelessly out-of-date and inadequate. 
As a result, the Federal Government is not 
doing its share to help medical science come 
to grips with today’s and tomorrow’s in- 
formation needs.” 

HUMPHREY observed that the National In- 
stitutes of Health has devoted “only a small” 
fraction of its resources toward finding how 
best to communicate research knowledge. 
In the 1962 fiscal year, it is spending $587,000 
to find out how to transmit findings which 
are generated by $410 million of intramural 
and extramural research. “This means,” he 
said, “that .0012 or 1/698th of the amount 
used to finance research is set aside to learn 
how to place research results in the hands 
of users.” 

On the “credit side of the ledger,” 
HUMPHREY pointed out a “fine example” of 
public-private cooperation: the publication 
each year by the American Medica] Associa- 
tion of an “increasingly valuable” cumulated 
index of medical articles which are listed 
each month by the National Library of Medi- 
cine, 

“Infinitely more needs to be done, how- 
ever, to speed up and improve the quality 
in storage, retrieval and dissemination of 
medical knowledge,” he stated. 

“The private professions—in medicine, bi- 
ology and related sciences—should inaugu- 
rate in cooperation with Federal Agencies, 
a series of conferences to bring information 
under effective control in every discipline.” 

HUMPHREY stated that there are four 
phases of the crisis, involving communica- 
tions: between researchers; between re- 
searchers and medical educators; between 
Tesearchers and practitioners, and between 
medical scientists and laymen. 

The report concentrates on the problem of 
improving communications between re- 
searchers. “Unless laboratory and clinical 
researchers can first improve their commu- 
nications to one another, there will be far 
less verified knowledge available which can 
be put to use in clinical medicine.” 

On the three other phases, he noted: 

“There are 86 medical schools in the coun- 
try, but not one is served by a modern-type 
technical information center such as the 
Federal Government now pays for in many 
space and military laboratories; 

“The heaviest single information burden 
falls on the practicing physician, especially 
the general practitioner. No one in all of 
science is called upon more continuously 
for speedier life and death decisions, based 
upon recall of knowledge as to past findings 
and current procedure; 

“Health education of the public fails to 
use the most modern media. The layman is 
confused by a bewildering number of re- 
ports of so-called new ‘breakthroughs.’ 
Often, he cannot locate information which 
he needs and which has been published by 
reputable medical authorities in his behalf.” 

The forthcoming Senate report on “Med- 
ical Research Information” has been pre- 
pared by the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organiza- 
tions. 

It quotes leading medical authorities who 
have characterized the multiplication of 
medical journals and articles as a “blight,” 
a “flood,” a “deluge,” and an “avalanche.” 

The report recalls a statement in 1956 
by the then Senator John F. Kennedy on 
the need for coordination of medical research 
information, so as to avoid “wasteful dupli- 
cation.” 

These facts and observations are presented 
in the report: 4,000 medical journals 
throughout the world publish over a quarter 
million articles in over 30,000 issues yearly; 
over 188 abstracting and indexing services 
vainly attempt to keep up with the “torrents” 
of literature; over 38,500 research projects 
currently underway, are registered with the 
science information exchange; since 1946, the 
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leading abstract service, Excerpta Medica, has 
published over 1 million abstracts, but there 
is no master index for ready access; a medi- 
cal researcher today may have to rely on an 
abstract journal which summarizes an article 
published, perhaps, 2 years ago, based upon 
research which was completed 3 years ago, 
but which may have first been discussed in 
a seminar 5 years ago. 

“Time is of the essence,” HUMPHREY stated. 
“Each passing day involves loss of precious 
time—which means added pain, suffering, 
and premature death.” 

Cancer researchers, the report notes, have 
stated that already science may possess clues 
to the conquest of one or more types of 
cancer, but the information may be buried 
so deep in the literature that it cannot be 
found. 

“This,” said HUMPHREY, “is sad news to 
the 800,000 Americans now under treatment 
for cancer, to the 500,000 Americans who will 
learn for the first time this year that they 
are victims of one or another type of cancer, 
and to the 250,000 who will die from cancer 
in the next 12 months.” 

The Senate Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations has 
been studying problems of science informa- 
tion since August 1958. The March report 
will concentrate on problems of medical in- 
formation but will also point up informa- 
tion needs in the physical, mathematical, 
engineering, social, and behavioral sciences. 


SELECTED QUOTATIONS 


[Senator] John F. Kennedy: “It is ap- 
parent that the total efforts and funds 
expanded for medical research in this coun- 
try—and particularly those of the Federal 
Government—should be coordinated so that 
the most beneficial results will be achieved. 
Medical research leaders have expressed con- 
cern over the fact that in many instances 
the absence of satisfactory bibliographic 
materials has resulted in wasteful dupli- 
cation of efforts by medical researchers. Cer- 
tainly there is enough to be done in the 
important fields of medical research without 
the repetition of experiments successfully 
undertaken. A National Library of Medi- 
cine is essential to the efficiency and coordi- 
nation of effort necessary in medical re- 
search.“ 


Harvey Cushing, MD. professor of sur- 
gery, Harvard University: This, then, is the 
true function of the library, to quicken the 
dormant book so that it may speak again; 
and with those who treat it lovingly and 
compassionately its spirit enters eagerly into 
communion. To these a library becomes a 
laboratory for the crystallization of ideas 
perhaps long expressed, out of which process 
new ideas have their birth.” 

Conway Zirkle, Ph. D.,* professor of botany, 
University of Pennsylvania: “Innumerable 
scientific discoveries are buried in our li- 
braries, and many will be exhumed, but 
only after they have been discovered anew, 
and discovered independently. Many of our 
scientific discoveries now might just as well 
not be made. 

“For some years now I have been investi- 
gating the history of biology.. In every field 
in which I have done any research, I have 
always found a number of precursors, that 
is, men who did the work earlier but who 
were ignored. Over and over again I have 
found forgotten work that could have ad- 
vanced our science by many years—perhaps 
by many generations. 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 4, p. 


4539. 

*Cited in Bulletin Cleveland Municipal 
Library, 1: 74, July 1954. 

Symposium on Biological Communica- 
tion, neld under the auspices of Biological 
Abstracts, Philadelphia, October 1960, re- 
printed in Public Health Reports, vol. 76, No, 
11, November 1961, p. 1035. 
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. approximately 1 million scientific 

blished each year. When 

Diced ond to GRA day wish Pead. DOUNE 
confusion.” 

National Science Foundation,‘ “The 
annals of science include many cases of 
‘lost’ data, significant papers which did 
not come to the attention of investigators 
for years or decades after publication. The 
result of such cases in the past has been 
unnecessary duplication of effort, the 
waste of investigators’ time and funds, and 
delays in the progress of research. The situ- 
ation continues to be a source of consider- 
able concern, perhaps more so today than 
ever before, as the volume of published 
information increases throughout the world.” 

Hans H. Hecht, M. D., professor of clinical 
medicine, University of Utah: “It is clear 
that the ever-increasing volume of scientific 
medical production in this country, primed, 
fostered, forced, and bought by millions of 
dollars lavished on institutions and indi- 
viduals carries within itself the lethal seed 
of oblivion. To be of permanent value, re- 
search needs to record, publish, and publi- 
cize its results. Yet the tidal wave of over- 
production in the biological sciences has 
made it almost impossible (a) to provide a 
forum for early present:tion in the conven- 
tional framework of scientific journals, and 
(b) for the individual investigator to know 
and assess the activities of others even in 
his own limited field.” 

Stanford Warren, M.D.,° dean, School of 
Medicine, University of California at Los 
Angeles: “More medical research has been 
published since World War II than in all 
prior history.” 

Alan Gregg, MD.” vice president, the 
Rockefeller Foundation: “The medical lit- 
erature of today exemplifies all too fully 
the biological adage that life is choked by 
its own secretions.” 

Homer B. Fell, Ph. D., director, Strange- 
ways Research Laboratory, Cambridge, Eng- 
land: “Our scientific world is becoming like 
a crowded cocktail party, in which everyone 
shouts a little louder in the hope of making 
himself heard, until at last the volume of 
speech is such that almost nothing can be 
distinguished. 

“I foresee a time when (the scientific 
historian) alone will be able to save research 
from progressing like a stage army, with 
the same old investigations coming round 
over and over again--briefly fashionable, 
and then forgotten until next time.” 

L. B. Heliprin,® Council on Library A 
sources: The proliferation of messages is 
beginning to get in the way of itself. This 
in some resembles what occurs in 
too-rapid biologic growth. In such growth 
metabolism becomes disorderly. New cells 
multiply ‘madly’ between old ones, without 
regard to the overall development of the 
‘whole organism of which new and old form 
part. the choking off of regular 
processes, draining of resources and constant 
injection of new confusion in unexpected 
areas, the increase in stored messages is 
threatening to become a kind of malignant 
growth.” 


*“Basic Research—A National Resource,” 
Oct. 15, 1957, pp. 52-53. 

“The Blight of Medical Science,” Ameri- 
can Heart Journal, vol. 61, No. 2, February 
1961, p. 282. 

*Time, July 7, 1961, p. 56. 

Language and the Practice of Medicine,” 
the Diplomate 15: 115, 1943. 

Fashion in Cell Biology,” Science, De- 
cember 1960, p. 1626. 

“On the Information Problem Ahead,” 
paper delivered to the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, annual meeting, Berkeley, 
Calif., Oct. 23-27, 1960. 
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David E. Price, MD.” Deputy Director, 
National Institutes of Health: “It is said 
that it is easier to repeat research than to 
dig it out of the literature. It is said that, 
if a scientist properly searches the literature 
in preparing for his research or in connec- 
tion with the different steps of his work, 
he will not have time to carry out the re- 
search project itself. If these charges are 
true, then we seem to be strangling our- 
selves to death, or to be traveling in circles.” 

Luther L. Terry, M D., u Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service: “Back in the 
late thirties, H. G. Wells predicted that some 
worldwide system would have to be adopted 
for the classification, storage, retrieval, and 
dissemination of scientific data. We don’t 
have such a system yet; but if Wells had 
lived through our post-World War II sci- 
entific explosion, he would have been grati- 
fied that electronics and cybernetics are pro- 

yiding new means for coping with the con- 
tinuous avalanche. 

“In the medical sciences, we have given 
too little attention to these techniques of 
communication.” 

Boisfeuillet Jones,“ Special Assistant for 
Health and Medical Affairs to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: “In an 
era when man can send a satellite around 
the moon or bring color television into the 
living room, the health professions continue 
to rely primarily on the methods used by 
Harvey and Lister and Pasteur for evaluat- 
ing and distributing the knowledge gained 
through clinical and laboratory research. 

“Is it too fantastic to forecast a national 
medical clearinghouse that, using a blend 
of electronic computation and communica- 
tion techniques, would serve as a central 
repository for all the latest medical infor- 
mation with the major medical centers of 
the country tied into such a clearinghouse? 

“It is not a question of whether modern 
communications techniques can be utilized 
in the fight on disease; rather, it is a na- 
tional necessity that they be promptly en- 
listed In the forces for health.” 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
results of some international coopera- 
tion in cancer research which it was my 
privilege to publish in an article printed 
in Pageant magazine for March 14, 
1962. 

On March 14, United States, Soviet, 
British, and other foreign ministers will 
convene in Geneva for an historic Dis- 
armament Conference. 

In July 1962, there will assemble in 
Moscow a different type of Congress. 
The Eighth International Cancer Con- 
gress will convene at that time under the 
auspices of the International Union 
Against Cancer. 

The Cancer Congress involves a war 
in which all mankind is on the same 
side. There is little doubt that the 
Cancer Congress will be marked by far 
greater unanimity than the Geneva 
Conference, over which East and West 
are divided. 


0 Statement at preconference workshop, 
1961 National Health Forum, Bethesda, Md. 

u “The Substance of Communication for 
Better Health,” 1961 National Health Forum, 
New York, N.Y., Mar. 16, 1961. 

2 “Organizing Medical Research Programs 
To Meet the Health Needs of Americans,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September 1961, pp. 27-28. 
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It is, however, my hope that what will 
undoubtedly be the warm and enthusi- 
astic spirit in the Moscow Congress will 
help ease tension in the international at- 
mosphere in the months and years which 
follow. 

Insofar as cancer, itself, is concerned, 
I believe that the Moscow Congress will 
constitute one of the foremost mile- 
stones in man’s long struggle against 
this deadly scourge. 

This was a theme of observations 
which I submitted in the March 1962 
issue of the magazine Pageant. In my 
contact with the award-winning writer, 
James C. G. Conniff, I had commented 
in detail on increasing United States- 
Soviet scientific cooperation, on ex- 
panded U.S. use of foreign currencies 
to support cancer research abroad, on 
the vital role of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations like the American Cancer 
Society and on related topics. 

I bring this subject to the attention of 
the Senate because in 1958, under the 
auspices of this subcommittee, I traveled 
in Western and Eastern Europe to look 
into the medical research facilities of 
some 10 countries. I visited with the 
top medical officials, the top technicians, 
and the top professional men and women 
of 10 countries, one of them being the 
Soviet Union. The purpose of my jour- 
ney and of my inquiry was to learn 
whether there was not a better way to 
promote international cooperation in the 
field of medical care and medical re- 
search. Upon my return from that trip, 
I made certain recommendations to our 
Government. Some of those iecom- 
mendations were embodied in law by the 
action of Congress. Some of them were 
carried out by Executive order or admin- 
istrative action. 

I also shared my observations with 
officials of the countries I visited. One 
of those countries, as I said, was the 
Soviet Union. In my quite-well-xnown 
visit with Premier Khrushchev, I sug- 
gested five different areas of cooperative 
activity in which our two countries 
might engage, activity which was non- 
political, but which, nevertheless, was 
vital to humanity. I am happy to say 
that all five of those areas were subse- 
quently acted upon in such a way that 
the two governments and the two coun- 
tries cooperated for mutual assistance, 
so to speak, or cooperated in a manner 
which was helpful to their respective 
peoples. 

PROGRESS AGAINST CANCER 

The article to which I have referred 
covers those recommendations and notes 
much encouraging progress. 

In the United States, 1,100,000 indi- 
viduals who had cancer 5 or more years 
ago are alive today, free of the disease 
for that period. 

THE TOLL OF CANCER 


But on the other side of the story is 
the hard fact that, if the present rates 
continue, cancer will strike two out of 
every three American families. I wish 
every Member of the Senate would pon- 
der that statement: Cancer will strike 
two out of every three American fam- 
ilies. Some members of those families 
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will be the victims of cancer. Forty-five 
million Americans who are alive today 
will develop cancer. 

Meanwhile, cancer is killing more than 
one-quarter of a million Russians every 
year. It is exacting its grim toll in every 
other nation of the world as well. 

THE TASK AHEAD 

A challenge of this magnitude re- 
quires, as the scientists so well know, an 
immense, coordinated research, educa- 
tion, and training effort in the four cor- 
ners of the globe, not a mere piecemeal 
effort, along limited, conventional lines. 

Thus, the task of policymakers at the 
highest levels of government is to give 
to the scientists the resources necessary 
to do the job—the salaries, the tenure, 
the laboratories, the equipment, the 
travel funds, the amounts for other 
media of communication, together with 
everything else needed to unravel the 
mysteries of malignant growths. 

I said that five requests were made of 
the Soviet Union to promote better co- 
operation in the field of medical infor- 
mation and medical research on an 
international basis. I have heard many 
Senators say that it is not possible to 
rely upon the Soviet Union ever to ful- 
fill an agreement. I can report that 
those five requests were honored. I can 
report that the information which was 
requested was made available, even 
though much of it had been, so to speak, 
blocked for many months before. I 
think the reason why it was made avail- 
able is that someone cut through the 
bureaucracy and redtape and reached 
the source of power, so that directives 
and orders could be given to expedite 
the program which had been agreed 
upon. 

It seems to me that we need to join in 
a mighty war against one of the common 
enemies of mankind—namely, disease. 
In that war we can have some allies; and 
the purpose of international medical re- 
search and international medical coop- 
eration is to wage that war—in this in- 
stance, against one of the greatest killers 
of all time, cancer. 

In the article published in Pageant 
magazine, I pointed how it has actually 
happened that research findings and re- 
search activities of doctors and scientists 
from behind the Iron Curtain have in 
the past, and can in the future, make 
distinct contributions in this war against 
disease, just as we in the United States 
have made great contributions in the 
war against disease—in this instance, in 
the war against cancer. We are the 
leading nation in the world in the field 
of medical research, and we have a great 
deal more to offer, if proper emphasis is 
Placed upon it. 

SENATE HEALTH STUDY 


Mr. President, I point out that my ob- 
servations on the cancer problem are 
based in large part on information which 
I have gathered in the course of the Sen- 
ate’s international health study. Since 
August 1958, this study has been con- 
ducted by a Senate Government Opera- 
tions subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man, 
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As Pageant’s introduction to the arti- 
cle states: 

Part of Senator Humpnrey’s project was 
an unprecedented inquiry, by letter, into the 
attitudes and availability for cooperation of 
doctors in every country, including our own. 
The affirmative response was overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic, even when it dealt with the 
many serious obstacles. 

Later, Senator HUMPHREY traveled widely 
on several occasions to see for himself and to 
ask pointed questions of everybody he met, 
including Nikita Khrushchev. 

LETTER FROM A BULGARIAN SCIENTIST 


Symbolic of the many letters which 
our subcommittee received from abroad 
during the study is one from a distin- 
guished Bulgarian physician. Writing 
from Sofia, on November 16, 1961, Dr. 
Raiko Raichev, secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Cancer Control of the Interna- 
tional Union Against Cancer, stated: 

Many thanks for your memorandum con- 
cerning the International Union Against 
Cancer and the Eighth International Cancer 
Congress, which it gave me great pleasure to 
receive, as I am deeply convinced that all 
organizations, practical and research meas- 
ures should be coordinated, so that better 
results may be obtained in the campaign 
against cancer. 

Regardless of our own achievements in the 
sphere, our scientists and I myself gladly 
avail ourselves of your kind offer to receive 
publications and reprints from you. 

We should be most grateful to you if you 
could send us all the publications on cancer 
of the American Cancer Society, as well as 
your subcommittee publications, those that 
have already appeared as well as those under 
press. 


Needless to say, within a few days of 
the receipt of his letter, there were on 
the way to him packets containing the 
Senate’s publications on cancer, as well 
as National Cancer Institute and Ameri- 
can Cancer Society publications. 

Mr. President, I point out that some- 
one had to get busy in order to get that 
information to that country behind the 
Iron Curtain. It seems to me that poli- 
tics has a way of even blocking man’s 
desire to sustain life itself. Because of 
the bitter political conflict between the 
West and the East, between the non- 
Communist nations and the Communist 
nations, the lines of communication 
based on research relating to our very 
lives have almost been severed. But 
when 45 million American families suffer 
the reality of cancer—because, Mr. Pres- 
ident, two out of every three families in 
American will have cancer in their 
midst—this matter is one to which we 
should give priority attention, and re- 
garding which we should enlist the sup- 
port and assistance of anyone, anywhere, 
in fighting against cancer. 

FELLOWSHIPS BY ELEANOR ROOSEVELT CANCER 
FOUNDATION 

I should like to note, too, that on Feb- 
ruary 7, a great step forward was made 
in international nongovernmental ef- 
forts. The Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation, now affiliated with the 
American Cancer Society, announced 
that the fellowship committee of the 
International Union Against Cancer has 
selected 22 additional fellows, from 12 
countries, for cancer research in 7 coun- 
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tries. This brought to 29 the number of 
Eleanor Roosevelt international cancer 
research fellowships. 

Fellows from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Brazil, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, Mexico, Switzerland, Free 
China, England, and the United States 
are included. 

This is a superb contribution; one 
which should be emulated and supple- 
mented by similar governmental and 
private efforts throughout the world. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 1962 


This year is a good year in which to 
do so, Mr. President. 

The American Cancer Society and the 
National Cancer Institute have jointly 
designated 1962 as Cancer Progress Year, 
to mark the 25th anniversary of their 
combined efforts toward cancer control. 
The year will observe two significant 
events of 1937 which have led to the 
greatest research assault ever mounted 
against any unsolved disease: First, es- 
tablishment, by act of Congress, of the 
National Cancer Institute; and second, 
launching, by the American Cancer So- 
ciety, of its first nationwide public edu- 
cation campaign—both then contribut- 
ing to the year of greatest advance in 
the long experience of humanity’s cam- 
paign against this menace. The purpose 
of the Cancer Progress Year is to report 
to the public on where science now 
stands in cancer research, to intensify 
the efforts being made to persuade the 
public to act against cancer for its own 
protection, to improve the care of the 
cancer patient, and to step up all pro- 
grams, includin research, to speed the 
final victory over this disease. 

A congressional resolution on Cancer. 
Progress Year, House Joint Resolution 
276, sponsored by that great battler for 
health, Representative JOHN FOGARTY, 
has already been passed by the House 
of Representatives. I believe it will be 
reported within the near future by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. We shall 
be hearing about it, I am sure, from the 
distinguished dean of congressional 
health action, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], who has played so 
great a role in the history of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. 

A DECADE AGAINST DISEASE 


It is my hope that 1962 will serve as 
the first year of a decade against dis- 
ease and against this terrible scourge in 
particular. 

IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 

I should like to note one additional 
very specific point on what Congress 
can do and should do in the struggle 
against cancer and other diseases. One 
action which we should take is to enact 
the Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act, H.R. 4999. 

On January 30, 1962, a warm personal 
friend, Dr. Harold S. Diehl, for 23 rears 
dean of the medical sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and now senior 
vice president for research and medical 
affairs, and deputy executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Cancer Society, 
testified before the House Interstate and 
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of this proposed 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my article in Pageant magazine be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that it be followed by Dr. Diehl's re- 
marks, as an illustration of important 
action which we must take on the home- 
front—not only against cancer, but also 
against all the other maladies and dis- 
abilities which confront our citizens. 
There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


How THE REDS Can HELP Us Beat CANCER 


(By Senator Hunxar H. HUMPHREY, with 
James C. G. Conniff) 


Now is the time, says this authority, to 
take the one step that will speed victory 
over an enemy common to all. 

A memorable and fascinating experience 
for me was an 8-hour-and-25-minute con- 
versation I had with Nikita Khrushchev. 
But the face I remember best from my trip 
to Russia in 1958 is not that of the Soviet 
Premier but of an li-year-old boy. Let's 
call him Aloysha. 

I met Aloysha in a Moscow hospital. He 
was a victim of bone cancer. A husky lad 
despite his illness, Aloysha still had the 
healthy bronze look of his Uzbek forebears. 
He was a brave lad, too, for he hid his pain 
behind the ready grin of 11-year-old boys 
the world over. 

Almost certainly, the boy and the grin are 
gone now. I am saddened—and angry— 
to think so. Why angry? Because for me 
Aloysha symbolizes the children and adults 
who continue to die from cancer unneces- 
sarily on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

I say “unnecessarily” with reason. In 
the years since I saw Aloysha, my talks and 
correspondence with medical experts from 
all over the world have convinced me that 
lack of international cooperation is critically 
slowing the conquest of cancer. We have 
crushed polio. Doctors agree that by 
stepping up the exchange of cancer-progress 
information among all nations, including 
Russia, we also can crush cancer. 

This was one nonpolitical area of possible 
teamwork that Khrushchev and I verbally 
agreed on. 

Agreement is one thing. Action is an- 
other. ‘Traffic across that ideal bridge be- 
tween nations—medical science—stili is 
infuriatingly slow. True, under our Lacy- 
Zarubin agreement with the Russians, which 
provides for exchange of medical personnel, 
small groups of U.S. cancer specialists have 
been visiting the Soviet Union's research 
facilities, and their doctors have been com- 
ing to this country. True, improved elec- 
tronic translators promise to speed the 
exchange of medical literature. True, last 
summer the Russians hesitantly asked us 
for—and received at once—enough of a new 
cancer drug to treat 12 patients. 

That particular drug, 5-fluorouracil, which 
came to public attention during the last 
stages of House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s ill- 
ness, has been known to shrink tumors from 
the size of a man’s fist to that of a walnut. 
A discovery of the pharmaceutical company 
of Hoffman-La Roche, 5-FU must be admin- 
istered with the utmost medical skill to pre- 
vent dangerous side effects. Even in the 
hands of experienced doctors, it has reversed 
cancerous growth in only about 1 in 20 

` cases. 

Nonetheless, the Soviet request for it was 
a good sign. It revealed a recognition of the 
hope ail mankind has in the research being 
-carried on at American pharmaceutical 
houses, medical centers, and our National 
Cancer Institute in Bethesda, Md. From 
these laboratories, where U.S. scientists care- 
fully study some 100,000 new compounds each 
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year, eventually there will come a knockout 
drug for cancer as reliable as the Salk and 
Sabin vaccines for polio. 

What will happen then? You might think 
from the way the Russians have exploited 
cancer detection methods like the famed 
“Papanicolaou smear” that they would be 
right on top of such a development. They 
report using the Pap smear, for example, on 
over 8 million Soviet women. Although a 
Greek-born American gave the world this 
clue to early detection of cancer of the uter- 
us, his adopted country has used the simple 
test on only about 3 million women. 

Yet in spite of Russian alertness, my own 
guess is that, at the present slow informa- 
tion-exchange rate, it will take far too long 
for them to apply the good news of a cancer 
cure—and longer still for the rest of the 
world. 

This works two ways. The other side of 
the chemotherapy coin is equally important, 
and widely overlooked. I mean the chance 
of a major Russian or other non-American 
breakthrough on cancer. Let's take the Rus- 
sians. Despite some slight headway in ex- 
changing information with them, word on 
what Soviet scientists are doing filters 
through to us all too slowly. Faced with a 
war we can win only together, the two 
greatest scientific nations have barely begun 
to combine their resources. 

What could Soviet research contribute? 
Potentially, plenty. Don’t let talk about the 
Russians’ being 20 to 30 years behind us in 
the biological sciences fool you. They have 
proved their ability to concentrate their best 
brains and resources and make dramatic 
breakthroughs in science. And so have we. 
‘Together we could make progress, not twice 
as fast, but perhaps three or even four times 
as fast, in the struggle against cancer. 

Historically, Russian medical achievement 
is more robust than people realize. Take 
Pavlov in the realm of behavior and diges- 
tive function; Metchnikoff, Nobel Prize win- 
ner for his work on blood coagulation and 
immunology; Tswett, whose discovery of 
chromatography for cell analysis is said to 
be the greatest advance in laboratory tech- 
nique since the invention of the balance 
(half a century later, in 1952, two British 
scientists won the Nobel Prize for taking 
Tswett’s idea seriously and making use of 
it). 

Nina Krotkina, director of the Experl- 
mental Oncology (tumor) Laboratory in 
Leningrad, is world famous for her studies 
on bone cancer. So is Aleksandr Timofeev- 
sky, who, with his wife, has cultivated leuke- 
mia cells, shown how to differentiate tumor- 
ous cells, and done basic work on the part 
hydrocarbons play in connective-tissue can- 
cers. Lev Zilber, head of the Virology Lab 
at the Herzen State Institute of Oncology 
and a top Soviet microbiologist, is the au- 
thor of a standard reference book for doctors 
on cancer immunology. 

Lidsky has pioneered techniques for sur- 
gery in cancer of the prostate gland, Berezov 
and Levit in stomach cancer, Shanin is one 
of the world’s foremost skin cancer experts. 
Savinykh has designed special instruments 
for cancer surgery on the esophagus. Among 
the biggest names working in the field of 
chemotheraphy for female cancers are Novi- 
kova, Astrakhan, and Terevodchikova. 

Not long ago world medicine welcomed 
several useful Soviet innovations. One was 
a color camera for viewing the internal or- 
gans of the body. Another was a precision- 
tooled pistol-grip staple gun for automatic 
stitching of threadlike arteries. Both are 
vital to cancer work. The camera is an aid 
to early diagnosis without exploratory sur- 
gery. The stapler helps considerably in deli- 
cate cancer surgery. 

The blood-vessel stitcher enabled the Rus- 
sians to create a two-headed dog a while 
back. Many mistakenly felt this was medi- 
cal exhibitionism. Actually, it appears to 
have made possible reattachment of severed 
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human limbs. With further work, it may 
eventually permit doctors to make perma- 
nent surgical replacements of cancerous kid- 
neys, lungs, and other diseased organs from 
deep-freeze parts banks or directly from the 
newly deceased. Use of fresh cadaver blood, 
skin, and bones already is routine in Soviet 
medicine. 

Sound as if they might have something to 
offer? Sure they do. So do other nations. 

But I think Russia, especially, ought to 
cooperate in a global war on this universal 
killer. Fallout from their multimegaton 
bombs is sure to increase leukemia and bone 
cancer among children and adults through- 
out the world. 

The least those responsible for it can do, 
it seems to me, is to lend a hand in attempt- 
ing to offset the lethal effects of atmospheric 
testing. 

The Russians will get their chance this 
July, when the Eighth International Cancer 
Congress meets, appropriately enough, in 
Moscow. An outstanding Soviet researcher, 
Prof. Nikolai N. Blokhin, director of the Mos- 
cow Institute of Experimental and Clinical 
Oncology, will be the chairman. Medical 
representatives from 53 member nations of 
the International Union Against Cancer, and 
as Many more nonmember nations, will at- 
tend. Dr. John R. Heller, president of the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, 
New York City, who is in charge of the 
Union’s Commission on Cancer Control and 
also program director for the Congress, has 
arranged for a record 5,000 visitors. 

At this meeting, the world’s best cancer 
brains will share what they have learned 
since the last Congress (London, 1958) about 
diagnosis, causes, and treatment (surgery, 
radiation, and chemotherapy), and the pos- 
sibility of prevention and cure. More than 
that, they will attempt to go on sharing 
such Knowledge by setting up a massive, well 
coordinated international program of cancer 
education and research. 

Under this plan the scientists will con- 
tinue to remain in touch with one another’s 
progress through a central clearinghouse— 
which has just been set up at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Aside from the problems of train- 
ing more researchers, building more labora- 
tories, and buylng scientific equipment as 
fast as qualified people are available to use 
it, the “pushbutton” clearinghouse will be 
one of the prime goals of the Congress. 

Who picks up the bill for all this? At the 
moment, we pay for most of whatever inter- 
national teamwork exists as part of our re- 
latively modest cancer research outlay of $35 
million a year. The American Cancer So- 
clety's Committee To Advance the World- 
wide Fight Against Cancer, for instance, 
maintains contact with cancer workers in 
105 countries. Its Foreign Desk sends 
abroad, gratis, a flood of literature and mov- 
ies translated for laymen and doctors alike. 
The Sloan-Kettering Institute and the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute supply money for 
travel when medical personnel go abroad un- 
der the Lacy-Zarubin agreement. 

There is a global program, in other words, 
but compared with the need for expansion, 
it is a drop in the bucket. Compared with 
what the Soviets contribute to it, on the 
other hand, it is the whole bucket. Several 
buckets, in fact. Apart from dues to the 
International Union Against Cancer, Russia 
has yet to spend a bent kopeck on cancer 
work outside her own borders. 

Where does that leave us, financially? For 
one thing, I believe that vocal world opinion, 
of which this article is an example, can do 
much to improve the odds on prying out of 
the Kremlin at the July Congress some of 
the humanitarian cash—as well as informa- 
tion—the Soviets owe the rest of the world. 
For another, we know that better coordina- 
tion at the international level will cut down 
the cost of overhead and duplication of 
effort. 
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But there is another bright money note 
for the American taxpayer, which we should 
exploit for all its worth. 

We Americans own a vast treasury of soft 
currencies throughout the world—funds re- 
ceived in exchange for American wheat and 
dried milk—but the money must be spent 
within others’ frontiers, Using such funds, 
the United States has started construction 
in Poland of a children’s hospital, to be com- 
plete with cancer research facilities. Con- 
gress passed legislation to build it with 
blocked Polish zlotys. 

But Congress must expedite matters in 
this area by cutting the redtape that re- 
quires the users of such money to go through 
regular appropriation channels. However, if 

does not ease the requirement, Fed- 
eral agencies should continue to press for 
appropriations. Soft currencies have been 
allocated to speed other programs, but too 
rarely for the medical research needed to 
save human lives. 

Once money is lined up, global cancer 
teamwork should be run on a scientist-to- 
scientist basis—by our National Institutes 
of Health, for example, not by State Depart- 
ment diplomats. In that way—and only 
that way—can we keep politics out of it. 

And if the Russians start to propagandize? 
Let them. If the Russians find the answer 
to cancer, there is little doubt they will 
share it with the rest of us. But at the 
same time we have a right to let the world 
know through our U.S. Information Agency 
that this country alone has been carrying 
the financial burden for international can- 
cer research work to date. 

To what extent has this plan for coopera- 
tion between great scientists and researchers 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain been car- 


ried out? The surface has barely been 
scratched. 
The information-exchange bottleneck 


alone has hardly been broken, Transmis- 
sion of reports on work in progress now 
takes months and even years. 

Meanwhile, the cancer death rate contin- 
ues to rise steadily. Forty-five million 
Americans now living can expect to contract 
the disease. Probably three times that num- 
ber throughout the world will die of it in 
the next decade or so. And the steps that 
could halve these fatalities, and in time 
eliminate them, have not been taken, 

Can the ordinary American citizen do any- 
thing positive to speed global cancer re- 
search? 


He can give generously to the American 
Cancer Society and other nongovernmental 
groups for the support of cancer research. 

He can urge his Congressman to provide 
increased support for the National Cancer 
Institute and the other Federal agencies 
which are committed to pure and applied 
cancer research. 

He can insist that the Congress aid our 
worldwide cancer program by expediting 
requests to put soft currencies to work in 
medical research. 

The cure for cancer, when it comes—and 
it will come—may spring from the electron 
microscopes and cultures of some gleaming 
U.S. laboratory. Or from a modestly 
equipped biochemist’s workbench on the 
Nile. Or from the mind of some obscure 
investigator of cell growth and the aging 
process high in the Caucasus. 

You and I have only one concern: that 
it does come. From where does not matter. 

If there is a good cancer scientist work- 
ing in India or Brazil or New Zealand, and 
he needs help, the two greatest scientific 
nations on earth should set the pace by 
joining forces to see that he gets it—with 
no strings attached. 

A giant step in that direction can and 
must be taken at Moscow in July. Not just 
for the sake of your children and mine and 
the Russians’, but for the children of all 
men, everywhere. 
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STATEMENT In SUPPORT oF MEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Dr. Harold S. Diehl, senior vice 
president for research and medical affairs 
and deputy executive vice president of the 
American Cancer Society, Inc. Prior to the 
assumption of my present position, I served 
for 23 years as dean of the medical sciences 
of the University of Minnesota. 

The privilege of my appearance before you 
this morning was requested by the American 
Cancer Society for two reasons: First, that 
I might convey to you the society's earnest 
and strong support of bill H.R. 4999, known 
as the Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1961; and, second, that I 
might express to you my own opinion based 
on many years of experience in medical edu- 
cation relative to certain aspects of this bill. 

The American Cancer Society is convinced 
that the purposes of this bill; namely, the 
expansion and improvement of medical re- 
search and the education and training of 
more physicians are essential for the control 
of cancer and for the prevention of suffering 
and deaths from this dread disease. 

Part A, section 3, of this bill provides for 
the extension and expansion of research fa- 
cilities grants, The need for more and better 
facilities for medical research is so well rec- 
ognized and has been so ably discussed by 
others who have appeared before you that I 
will not speak of this except to say that 
physicians are helpless and will continue to 
be helpless to prevent fully half of the 275,- 
000 deaths from cancer which occur each 
year in this country until scientific research 
gives us more complete understanding of the 
causes and the nature of cancer and pro- 
vides us with new tools and procedures for 
its early diagnosis, for its better treatment, 
and ultimately we hope for its prevention. 

The Congress has given great impetus and 
assistance in recent years to the expansion 
and improvement of facilities for medical re- 
search. However, there is still a great need 
by many universities and medical research 
centers for additional research facilities. The 
American Cancer Society hopes that you will 
assist In meeting this need by the passage 
of this section of H.R, 4999. 

Part B of this bill provides grants (on 
a matching basis) for construction of medi- 
cal, dental, osteopathic and public health 
teaching facilities. The need of more physi- 
clans to provide adequate medical care for 
the increasing population of our country is 
too well accepted to require argument or 
documentation. Yet, the urgency of this 
need is particularly impressive to those of 
us who are devoting ourselves and our efforts 
to the control of cancer. The reason is that 
we already have the scientific knowledge 
necessary to save fully half of the 450,000 
persons in this country who each year de- 
velop cancer. We are, however, saving only 
approximately one-third of these. In other 
words, we have the medical and scientific 
know-how to save an additional 75,000 per- 
sons who each year die from cancer. To 
accomplish this we need not only the under- 
standing and cooperation of the public, but 
also more physicians to conduct the regular 
thorough physical examinations upon which 
the early diagnosis of cancer so largely de- 
pends. The American Cancer Society there- 
fore, has a very special interest in having 
available an adequate number of well-trained 
and cancer-conscious physicians. 

In order to educate the physicians which 
our country needs, the teaching facilities 
of existing medical schools must be expanded 
and improved and new medical schools must 
be developed. This need has been so well 
documented and convincingly presented to 
you by the president of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, Dr. Donald An- 
derson, that I will merely say that I thor- 
oughly subscribe to and endorse everything 
that Dr. Anderson has presented and that I 
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hope that you will pass favorably upon this 
section of the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1961. 

Part C of this bill provides for scholar- 
ship grants for students of medicine, osteop- 
athy and dentistry. It is to this section of 
the bill that I particularly wish to address 
my remarks. 

It is obvious that if we are to have more 
physicians and more medical investigators 
we must have more high-quality medical 
students. It is the purpose of the scholar- 
ship section of this bill to help provide more 
such students for the health professions. 

To justify enactment of this section of the 
bill, you doubtless need to be satisfied upon 
several points; such as, is there a need for 
scholarship aid for medical students; will 
scholarships result in more high-quality ap- 
plicants for medical schools; and are scholar- 
ships preferable to other types of financial 
assistance such as loan funds? 

Had I been talking with you about these 
questions prior to World War II, my com- 
ments would have been quite different from 
what they are today. To a very large extent 
I “worked my way” through medical school. 
I envied my classmates who did not need to 
spend the time and effort that I did on all 
sorts of jobs and activities. Yet I and many 
others got our medical educations by so do- 

In my early years as a medical school 
dean, I felt that most medical students, if 
they had sufficient ability, energy and desire, 
could do likewise. 

On this point, however, my thinking was 
vastly changed by my experience with the 
students who were in medical school during 
World War II under the Army ASTP and the 
Navy V-12 programs and after World War 
II under the GI bill. As you doubtless re- 
member, the students under these military 
and veterans programs were provided with 
tuition, books and essential living expenses. 
The result was that a large proportion of 
our medical students were able and dedi- 
cated young men who without financial as- 
sistance would not have felt that they could 
even dream of undertaking the long, ex- 
pensive years of education required for the 
practice of medicine or for service in the 
other health professions. 

And that was 15 or 20 years ago. Today 
the expenses of attending medical school are 
vastly greater and the possibilties of earning 
money while so doing are distinctly less. 
Furthermore, today a large percentage of po- 
tential medical students are married be- 
fore they are ready to enter medical school, 

In fact, of last year’s medical graduates, 24 
percent had been married before entering 
medical school and 36 percent were married 
while in school. Many wives of married 
students work to help support their hus- 
bands in school but the arrival of children 
usually puts an end to this at the same 
time that it increases financial obligations. 
We may not look with favor upon these 
early marriages; nevertheless, they are among 
the facts of life which we must face realisti- 
cally. 

Another disturbing fact is that more than 
half of our medical students come from the 
10 percent of families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more per year. In other words, 
about half of our medical students come 
from 10 percent of our upper income fam- 
ilies. Incidentally, as I am sure many of 
you realize from personal experience, it is 
not easy today, even with a family income 
considerably in excess of $10,000 a year, to 
finance the college education of one’s chil- 
dren even though they do not aspire to the 
long expensive education required for medi- 
cine or medical research. 

Since World War U and the termination 
of benefits under the GI bill, the University 
of Minnesota Medical School, with which I 
was associated, has made a great effort to 
raise funds for scholarships from alumni and 
from interested citizens, private foundations 
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and corporations within the State. The 
amount of these funds has gradually in- 
creased but the number of scholarships and 
the stipends which they carry are still, and 
from these sources always will be, woefully 
inadequate. For example, during the cur- 
rent school year, the University of Minnesota 
Medical School has $30,250 available for 
scholarships. This amount was used for the 
support of 70 scholarships with stipends 
ranging from $100 to $750 but averaging only 
$432. Yet 213 students applied for these 70 
very modest scholarship awards. 

Loan funds, such as provided by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, are very val- 
uable in helping students meet emergency 
and unanticipated expenses but few students 
are willing or able to borrow the basic funds 
required to finance the years of education 
and training required of physicians, 

Business, industry, and intellectual activi- 
ties of all types are competing for the best 
young candidates. Yet, recruitment for 
medicine and the other health professions 
is handicapped by the length and the costs 
of training and the inadequacy of financial 
aid. To maintain quality in our future phy- 
sicians, we must be able to recruit a fair 
share of America’s finest minds for the medi- 
cal profession. And the recruits for a pro- 
fession which serves all of our citizens should 
come from all walks of American life, without 
financial roadblocks diverting them to other 
vocations or occupations. 

Superior ability and the desire to be of 
service to others are not limited to the 
children of parents in the upper income 
brackets. If scholarship aid as provided in 
this bill becomes available, I am convinced 
that many more able and dedicated young 
men and young.women will prepare them- 
selves for careers in the health professions. 

Paragraph 2(d) under section C provides 
for educational grants to medical schools. 
On the basis of long experience as a medical 
school dean, I can assure you that the medi- 
cal schools need more funds than their 
parent universities can provide if they are 
to assemble and retain the faculties re- 
quired for the instruction of the large num- 
ber of students whom we need for the health 
professions. 

I, therefore, urge support also for the 
operating budgets of our medical schools. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the privilege of speaking with you 
concerning this bill which the American 
Cancer Society and I personally feel is of 
basic importance to the medical services 
which our people need and deserve. 

I thank you. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the report is to demonstrate 
that we can put our scientists to work 
on an international front, on a cooper- 
ative basis, and also to show what can 
be done by the use of vast amounts of 
so-called soft currencies resulting from 
the sale in other countries of our 
agricultural commodities. Those soft 
currencies have been put to work in 
country after country in promoting pub- 
lications and abstracting research ar- 
ticles, and also in laboratories for scien- 
tific exploration. 

In fact, let me say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], who now is presiding over the 
Senate, that wheat from Montana has 
been converted into research programs 
against cancer, heart disease, and many 
other diseases, all over the world. We 
have been able to feed the people with 
our wheat; and we have also been able 
to utilize the funds generated from the 
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sale of that wheat under Public Law 480, 
for purposes of education, research, 
scientific endeavor, conferences, 
publications in scientific and medical 
journals. That has happened because 
a few of us became interested in that 
work; and after returning from the 1958 
trip, I sponsored in this body proposed 
legislation to put to work the proceeds 
from such sales under Public Law 480, 
the currencies we received from the sale 
in other countries of our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities—in other words, to 
put those currencies to work in healing 
the sick, in addition to feeding those 
who are hungry, and also in improving 
medical science and in upgrading the 
level of international cooperation. This 
work is continuing today, and it is yield- 
ing results. 

Mr. President, the day will come when 
we shall witness doctors from the Soviet 
Union—to mention only one country— 
and also doctors from the United States 
and doctors from Great Britain, and pos- 
sibly doctors from the countries of Latin 
America or Africa, standing side by side, 
receiving great awards from grateful 
governments and peoples, for their com- 
bined, cooperative efforts in finding the 
answer to mankind's greatest killer 
cancer—which has no regard for geo- 
graphical limitations or national juris- 
dictions or sovereignty or race or color 
or creed. It is my purpose, in what time 
I may have for public service, to promote 
greater cooperation in these worthwhile 
endeavors. 


FOOD PROBLEMS IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
with a note of gratitude to our Ameri- 
can farmers that I mention this sub- 
ject. I wonder how many persons have 
been reading of late the editorials and 
articles that have appeared about Khru- 
shehev's farm troubles. I am sure other 
Senators have commented about it. 

Year after year in the Senate, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, along 
with many other Senators, has said that 
our agricultural abundance was a great 
opportunity for strengthening the cause 
of freedom and for strengthening our 
national security and forwarding the ob- 
jectives of our foreign policy. 

The Senator from Minnesota has said 
that our agricultural abundance was an 
asset, and not a liability. I have said 
that our agricultural abundance was an 
additional margin of strength in our 
overall power. 

When I returned from a trip to West- 
ern Europe this summer, I reported to 
the Congress and to the American peo- 
ple in a press conference that there were 
serious food problems inside the Soviet 
Union. I said there were food short- 
ages. I reported that Khrushchev’s 
farm program was a colossal failure. I 
reported that there were food shortages 
in East Germany; and I reported, from 
observation of export orders that I was 
able to see in Geneva, Switzerland, that 
there were far greater troubles in Com- 
munist China than even had been re- 
ported in the press. 
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It was my privilege to come in con- 
tact with men who knew the facts, men 
or business firms that were engaged in 
the marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities on an international basis. Those 
men need to know what the crop con- 
ditions are, what the supplies are, how 
zonen is available, what the future may 

old. 

I returned and, in a press conference 
in the New Senate Office Building, which 
was well attended by members of the 
press, I said I did not believe Khru- 
shchev would go to war over Berlin, be- 
cause of the food shortages in his own 
country and because of the food short- 
ages in his satellites, 

I repeat that Khrushchev’s problems 
of agriculture have more to do with de- 
terring Khrushchey from any aggressive 
design than do our own nuclear weapons. 
He has nuclear weapons, and big ones, 
and he is building as much as or more 
than we have. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that he cannot build them as well as 
we can. He has a powerful military 
armada. He has a powerful army. He 
has powerful nuclear weapons. He rep- 
resents a powerful country, except for the 
lack of food. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
has been saying this year in and year 
out, and he has been correct. Yet in 
this country there has been more criti- 
cism of our most powerful weapon, 
namely, food and fiber, than there has 
been of defects in our defense structure 
or foreign policy. I notice now some of 
the columnists and writers are catching 
up with the news. 

I have in my hand an article from the 
New York Times of today with the head- 
line “Moscow Problem: Food Versus 
Weapons.” 

What does the article say? It is 
written by Mr. Seymour Topping, one 
of the most competent analysts of the 
Soviet situation. The article points out 
that Mr. Khrushchev is at the point 
where he must make a decision as to 
whether or not he is to maintain his po- 
sition in the arms race at the expense of 
greater sacrifices on the part of the So- 
viet people or cut back on his arms race 
in order to improve agricultural produc- 
tion in his country. Agriculture is the 
Achilles’ heel of the Communist sys- 
tem. 

Nowhere in the world has collective 
agriculture worked. It is a failure in 
China. It was a failure in Yugoslavia, 
so Tito abandoned it. The Poles have 
too much sense to try it. When the East 
Germans tried it, they found it did not 
work. But they are stubborn—that is, 
the Communist leadership is—and they 
continue to try it. Now Mr. Khrushchev 
finds it will not work, and he blames it 
on Stalin. 

Mr. Khrushchev says he is going to do 
something about it, and offers incen- 
tives—the more a Soviet citizen pro- 
duces, the more he will get for it. He is 
giving the young people incentives to go 
into new land by offering them higher 
wages and better conditions of housing 
and many of the comforts of life. 

What I am trying to point out is that 
we see in the newspapers now what 
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really is not news. This has been going 
on a long time. When I visited the So- 
viet Union in 1958, I reported to the 
Government, to the Senate, and to the 
American people that one of the major 
problems in the Soviet Union then, as it 
is now, was the inefficiency and inade- 
quacy of Soviet agriculture. This has 
been a restraint on Soviet power all along 
the line. 

After all, the power of a nation is not 
determined by the fine cutting edge of 
its military establishment, but by the 
body of the blade, the substance deep 
down in the economy. The Soviet sys- 
tem has the external appearance of 
massive power, the power of its military, 
the power of its science, but deep back 
in its body it shows weaknesses—bu- 
reaucracy, redtape, incompetence, cor- 
ruption, and a failure in agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, en- 
titled Khrushehev's Farm Troubles,” 
which is only one of hundreds of such 
editorials that have appeared recently 
in the American press, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV’s FARM TROUBLES 

An affluent society, by definition, provides 
its citizens with plenty of steaks and chops 
for their dinner tables. Premier Khrushchev, 
who has promised he will make the Soviet 
Union so rich that we will see the error 
of our ways and voluntarily embrace com- 
munism, finds it understandably awkward 
these days that he cannot even give his 
people enough hamburger. Adding to his 
embarrassment is the fact that 5 years ago 
he his countrymen that by 1960 
they would be eating as well as we Americans 
do. They were not and are not. This is the 
background for the current Moscow meeting 
discussing Soviet food shortages and agri- 
cultural failures. 

Premier Khrushchev has come out with so 
many unsuccessful panaceas for Soviet farm 
problems that skepticism about his latest 
proposals must be widespread, inside and 
outside of Russia. As long ago as 1950 he 
amalgamated collective farms into super- 
collectives and promised in vain that his 
step would produce food in plenty. In the 
mid-1950’s he went all out for corn as the 
magic crop, and extolled the virtues of plow- 
ing up tens of millions of acres of semiarid 
virgin lands as the sure cure for Soviet 
food shortages. None of these worked. 

If Premier Khrushchev were to take off 
his ideological blinders he would see the root 
of his failures, and really be able to take 
effective action. The simple truth is that 
SOC d agriculture, such as the Soviet 
Union has, does not give the peasant the in- 
centive and the stimulus to produce abun- 
dantly. To see this, Premier Khrushchev 
merely has to compare the lean harvests of 
his collectivized fields with the rich fruits 
of the small garden plots which Soviet 
peasants tend for themselves with loving 
and rewarding care. A simple Soviet worker 
recently had a letter published in a Soviet 
newspaper suggesting that the meat shortage 
could be ended by ending the restrictions 
which block Soviet peasants and workers 
from raising more livestock. Premier 
Khrushchev ought to be able to see that 
point, too. But Marxist dogma still blinds 
his vision. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask- unanimous 
consent that the article to which I re- 
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ferred a moment ago, with the headline 
“Moscow Problem: Food Versus Weap- 
ons,“ be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Moscow PROBLEM: Foop Versus WEAPONS— 
KREMLIN IS BELIEVED FACING DECISION ON 
SHIFTING SOME ARMS FUNDS TO FARMS 

(By Seymour Topping) 

Moscow, March 6.—Western observers take 
two recent statements by Premier Khru- 
shchey to mean that the Kremlin must now 
decide whether the Soviet Union is to have 
more arms or more food. One statement 
was Premier Khrushchev's agreement in his 
letter to President Kennedy Sunday for the 
participation of Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko in the disarmament talks opening 
in Geneva next week. The other was Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech yesterday before the So- 
viet Communist Party's Central Committee, 
in which the Soviet leader said the 7- 
year plan for agriculture was in “serious 
danger” unless more farm machinery and 
chemical fertilizer were produced. 

With Soviet economic resources already 
Strained, the question before the Soviet lead- 
ership is where to obtain the additional in- 
vestment required for agriculture. 

In Stalin’s day the problem would have 
been a simple one: squeeze the consumer 
harder. In the Khrushchev era, this is 
more difficult. For one thing, the Soviet 
state now relies far less on coercion and 
more on persuasion, 

In his speech, Mr. Khrushchey empha- 
sized the “exceptional significance” to be at- 
tached to material incentive to make the 
people work harder. In terms of this 
philosophy, to divert investment from the 
consumer industries would be self-defeat- 
ing. The Soviet farmer, already backward 
as regards productivity, would lose incentive 
if his money bought less. 

Unless cuts are made in the high-priority 
space effort or Moscow’s program of aiding 
the underdeveloped countries, Mr. Khru- 
shchev must borrow his required investment 
resources from heavy industry. The sector 
that can be constricted with the least dam- 
age to the industrial goals of the 7-year plan 
is that devoted to the production of ar- 
maments. 

In the view of experienced Western diplo- 
mats here, this would indicate that the 
Kremlin was interested in obtaining a limited 
disarmament agreement with the West. 

Speaking before the Central Committee, 
Mr. Khrushchev seemed to justify such a 
course ideologically. He spoke of winning 
the battle against capitalism by means of 
attracting the peoples of the nonalined coun- 
tries to a superior Soviet standard of living. 
Taken at its face value, this would imply 
that Mr. Khrushchev sees butter as a more 
effective weapon than guns. 

However, there was nothing in Soviet 
propaganda, as Foreign Minister Gromyko 
was assigned to go to Geneva, to suggest that 
Moscow was ready to make substantial com- 
promises to achieve a disarmament accord. 

In economic terms, the United States can 
afford to carry on the nuclear weapons de- 
velopment race far better than the Soviet 
Union, 

Nevertheless, Pravda, the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party newspaper, continued yesterday to 
attack the Kennedy plan for a nuclear test 
ban enforced through international inspec- 
tion. “Legalized espionage” was the term 
applied by Pravda to international in- 
spection. 

The Soviet propaganda apparatus seemed 
to be directed solely at convincing public 
opinion at home and abroad that the United 
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States was determined to wreck the disarma- 
ment talks. As regards the Soviet people, 
the propaganda campaign might be intended 
to brace them for another failure in dis- 
armament talks and sacrifices in their stand- 
ard of living. 

There was speculation here among West- 
ern diplomats that Mr. Gromyko may be 
going to Geneva with instructions to employ 
delaying tactics in the initial stage of the 
disarmament negotiations. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the subheading, “Krem- 
lin Is Believed Facing Decision on Shift- 
ing Some Arms Funds to Farms.” 

At the bottom of that story, the fol- 
lowing should be noted: 

Unless cuts are made in the high-priority 
space effort or Moscow’s program of aiding 
the underdeveloped countries, Mr. Khru- 
shchev must borrow his required investment 
resources from heavy industry. The sector 
that can be constricted with the least dam- 
age to the industrial goals of the 7-year plan 
is that devoted to the production of arma- 
ments. 

In the view of the experienced Western dip- 
lomats here, this would indicate that the 
Kremlin was interested in obtaining a lim- 
ited disarmament agreement with the West. 

Speaking before the Central Committee, 
Mr. Khrushchev seemed to justify such a 
course ideologically. He spoke of winning 
the battle against capitalism by means of 
attracting the peoples of the nonalined coun- 
tries to a superior Soviet standard of living. 
Taken at its face value, this would imply that 
Mr. Khrushchev sees butter as a more effec- 
tive weapon than guns. 


And yet in this country we are wor- 
ried about having too much butter. It 
sometimes appalls me how we can lit- 
erally throw away our greatest asset. 
Surely Mr. Khrushchev has reason to 
know its value, because every new coun- 
try on the face of the earth, the non- 
alined countries, are watching the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and other Communist countrics. 

The leaders of these new African and 
Asian countries—yes, and those in Latin 
America—are looking to see which sys- 
tem produces results. 

Mr. Khrushchev and his crowd have 
the propaganda. I confess they have us 
bested when it comes to propaganda. 
Why, I do not know. We can sell the 
American people things they do not 
need, should not buy, and cannot afford, 
but we cannot sell the best product the 
world has, mainiy, freedom, and cannot 
get the message across to the world. We 
stumble all over ourselves, we are all 
thumbs, when it comes to the field of 
education, propaganda, and information. 
If our information services were doing 
their job, they would stop talking about 
the great success story of American 
finance and American industry, even 
though they are something to note and 
be proud of. 

Other countries have big industry. 
Hitler had big industry. Russia has big 
industry. China has big industry. But 
none of them has the family farm, and 
none of them has a working agriculture, 
This may be news to many of the 
great thinkers in this Government, now 
and in the past, but most people are not 
really as interested in a steel plant as 
they are in some food on the table. 
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More people are interested in a little plot 
of ground which is their own—which 
they can till, which they can manage, 
which they can cultivate, from which 
they enjoy the fruits—than they are in 
some- superduper industrial establish- 
ment about which they know little and 
the benefits of which never reach them. 

We have been trying to compete with 
the Soviet Union in the field of informa- 
tion and propaganda on their terms. We 
have been going around hanging our 
heads low, in ashes and sackcloth, com- 
plaining and griping about our agricul- 
ture as if it were a monstrous failure, 
when it is the most phenomenal success 
of the 20th century. We have failed to 
tell the story of our agriculture to the 
people of the world, until recently. Now 
We are beginning to catch on. We are 
beginning to show some commonsense. 
We are beginning to talk to farm people 
around the world about farm coopera- 
tives. 

The Department of State now has 
someone who knows something about 
cooperatives. 

A year ago a representative of the De- 
partment of State testified that until 
January of 1961 there was no one in the 
Department of State engaged in pro- 
moting the development of cooperatives 
overseas. We knew there were many big 
financiers who were ready to establish 
huge financial institutions, which did 
not have any money—unless it was our 
own—but there was no one to teach 
farm cooperatives. All too few people 
were interested in land reform. All too 
few people were interested in supervised 
credit, so that farm people and peasant 
people in the underdeveloped countries 
could have something of their own. 

We have the greatest success story any 
people ever had in the history of the 
world, right at our feet. As that great 
writer, Mr. Bellamy, once said, “Acres 
of diamonds at our feet.” 

Mr. Khrushchev has a monument to 
doctrine, to dogma, to false ideology, to 
false economics, to Marxist economic 
failure in his agriculture. 

I do not know why we have not talked 
about this a little more at the United 
Nations, and why we do not talk a little 
more about one of our great achieve- 
ments today, and why we do not tell 
people we are ready to export it. Not 
only are we ready to export the fruit of 
our agricultural production—the ability 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to heal the sick—but also we are ready 
to export the technology, the know-how. 
We have the people who can take the 
message to the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev is facing a crisis, a 
financial crisis at home, a political crisis 
in his country. He is facing a crisis in 
his agricultural production, a crisis in 
his foreign aid program, a crisis in his 
propaganda, because everyone is looking 
to see why Mr. Khrushchev has to admit 
the failure of Soviet agriculture 45 years 
after the revolution. 

These ought to be happy days for peo- 
ple who believe in freedom. I am not 
one of those who are pessimists. I think 
we have the formula for victory, and 
I think we know how to win, if we will 
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look around and take to ourselves the 
natural assets which are ours. 

I hope that many Americans will pon- 
der long and seriously, as they read the 
stories which have appeared all week 
long in every newspaper in America, and 
hear the news reports over every radio 
and television station, about Khru- 
shehev's farm troubles. 

I say to my good friend the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, “You 
have no problems, Mr. Secretary.” 

Mr. Khrushchev has the problem. 
The only problem we have is the prob- 
lem of abundance, and I do not call that 
much ofaproblem. To call that a prob- 
lem would be something like saying 
there would be a problem in having too 
much gold in Fort Knox, Ky. We have 
a problem there: The gold is running 
out. That is what causes concern. 

We must beware lest we be too hasty 
in our desire to cut back production, lest 
we be too anxious to please the boys in 
the editorial rooms who have not been 
on a farm for 40 years, or too anxious 
to please the critics of our farms and of 
our farmers. Let us be careful, because 
if we try to please all those commen- 
tators we shall wreck the system of agri- 
culture which has made America the 
wonder of the world and which has been 
a source of our strength industrially, 
economically, and in many ways morally 
and spiritually. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, pursuant to the order previ- 
ously entered, until Monday, March 12, 
1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 8, 1962: 


U.S. MARSHAL 


Robert A. O'Neal, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Indiana 
for the term of 4 years, vice Richard J. 
Jarboe, resigned. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Mississippi for the term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires May 1, 1962. 

Alfred W. Moellering, of Indiana, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
Indiana for the term of 4 years, vice Ken- 
neth C. Raub, resigned. 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 

Wesley E. Brown, of Kansas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Kansas, 
vice Delmas C. Hill, elevated. 

George N. Beamer, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Indiana, (A new position.) 

U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

Dr. Franklin A. Long, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 
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RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

William M. Burkhalter, of Tennessee, to 
be a member of the Renegotiation Board, 
vice Thomas Coggeshall. 

District or CoLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

John Joseph Gunther, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
for the term expiring March 3, 1967. (Re- 
appointment.) 

In THE NAVY „ 

Capt. George G. Burkley, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Navy, assistant physician to the Presi- 
dent for temporary promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral while serving at the White 
House. 

In THE Am FORCE 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Air Force Reserve to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of chapter 
35 and section 8373, title 10 of the United 
States Code: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Philip P. Ardery, AO325990, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Stiles, AO900928, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Barry M. Goldwater, AO270184, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John B. Montgomery, AO304671, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Roy T. Sessums, AO913943, Air 
Force Reserve. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Earl Sneed, AO314667, Air Force Re- 
serve. 

Col. Howard E. Payne, Jr., AO421987, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Walter L. Hurd, Jr., 40427544, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. J. Clarence Davies, Jr., AO904230, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Donald S. Dawson, AO582705, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Robert F. Goldsworthy, AO398709, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. George H. Yeager, AO300572, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. George H. Wilson, 40424322, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Arthur R. DeBolt, AO373889, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Alfred L. Wolf, AO907086, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Oliver G. Haywood, Jr., AO2255064, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Col. Richard C. Hagan, 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Frank J. Puerta, AO401051, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. John S. Patton, AO1851377, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. William D. Price, AO286176, Air Force 
Reserve. 
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In THE ARMY 


Lt. Gen. Garrison Holt Davidson, 016755, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), for appointment as senior U.S. 
Army member of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee of the United Nations, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
711. 


The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibiilty designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Weldon Dunn, 018157, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army), in the rank of lieutenant 
general. 

Maj. Gen. John Southworth Upham, Jr., 
017178, U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant 
general, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, Marcu 8, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Micah 6:8: He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good, and what doth the 
Lord, thy God, require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? 

Eternal and ever-gracious God, we 
have entered upon this Lenten season, 
earnestly beseeching Thee that every 
thought of our mind may be brought 
into captivity to the mind of Christ. 

Grant that in this time of self-denial 
and self-examination we may resolve to 
surrender ourselves more completely to 
Thy divine will and serve humanity 
more eagerly. 

We penitently confess that we often 
are disobedient to what Thou dost re- 
quire of us and that there is still so much 
selfishness in our hearts, for we live and 
labor as if our own success and security 
are the blessings and achievements of 
supreme worth and enduring value. 

Help us to hasten the dawning of that 
glorious day of prediction when every 
knee shall bow before Thee and every 
tongue confess that the Christ is the 
Lord to the glory of God. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE GRIFFIN AMENDMENT TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION BILL 
WILL PREVENT MUCH REAL HELP 
TO EDUCATIONAL TV STATIONS 
AND SHOULD BE DEFEATED IN 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday when the educational television 
bill—H.R. 132—was adopted, we had an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. At the 
time the gentleman from Michigan said 
that his amendment would not eliminate 
from the provisions of the bill any or- 
ganization which was presently operat- 
ing an educational television station. 

Mr. Speaker, I have studied the mat- 
ter carefully since yesterday, and have 
checked its direct effect in my own com- 
munity of Schenectady where we have 
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one of the real pioneers in educational 
television, the Mohawk Hudson Council 
on Educational Television. Under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, no agency may get any 
assistance from the Federal Government 
unless it is composed exclusively of bona 
fide educational institutions. This great 
council which has been a pioneer in edu- 
cational television in upstate New York 
is composed of 125 agencies, most of 
them bona fide schools. But also in- 
cluded in this council are such civic or- 
ganizations as the American Association 
of University Women, the local chapter 
of the American Cancer Institute, and 
the Capital District Association for Nose 
and Throat Health. 

Thus under the provisions of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, the Mohawk Hudson 
Council would not qualify for help. I 
know a similar situation prevails in al- 
most every other educational television 
council in New York State. 

What a mockery, Mr. Speaker, to pass 
a bill designed to help educational tele- 
vision agencies and then exclude from 
its provisions those very agencies which 
are most genuinely interested in pro- 
moting it, and which have worked hard- 
est for it. Therefore I urge the House 
and Senate conferees to strike from the 
bill this unfortunate amendment, which 
can do so much harm to New York State, 
especially at a time when the State ad- 
ministration itself is cutting back on its 
own support for educational television 
and when Federal help is thus even more 
essential. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1961—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, 80th Con- 
gress, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1961. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE Warre House; March 8, 1962. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 31] 
Addonizio Barry Colmer 
Andrews Bennett, Mich. Cooley 
Avery Chelf Dent 
Bailey Coad Garland 
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Sheppard 


Gray Meader Smith, Miss. 
Harrison, Va. Moeller Steed 
Hoffman, Mich. Powell Ullman 
Holifield Whitten 
Hosmer Rousselot Wright 
Kornegay Selden Younger 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall, 400 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. McMILLAN], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia may have until midnight 
Saturday to file a report on H.R. 8916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND REDISTRICTING CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution—House Resolution 557— 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
10264, a bill to provide that the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 
438 Members beginning with the 88th 
Congress, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10264) to provide that the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be composed of four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight Members beginning 
with the Eighty-eighth Congress. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the Hous: with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use, and at the 
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conclusion of my remarks I yield one- 
half hour to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. ST. GEORGE]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for an open rule providing 1 hour of 
general debate and amendment of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule. I know 
the Members are all aware of the nature 
of this legislation and what it means to 
many Members of Congress. As I stand 
here I know that I am personally af- 
fected as a Member from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, because under 
the new apportionment resulting from 
the 1960 census we were cut from 14 
Members of Congress to 12. I am also 
aware, as I know you are, that we are af- 
fected because of the fact that we have 
one party in control of the legislature 
with a Governor of the opposite party. 
You may ask: Why do you not go back 
to your State and clean up your own 
problem? We are not asking on the 
basis of the fact that you have an oppor- 
tunity to help some of your fellow Con- 
gressmen; you are always helping your 
constituents or asking Members of Con- 
gress to help you along with legislation. 
Now you have an opportunity to help a 
group of Members who are here and need 
your assistance. 

We are asking for this bill purely on 
the history of such legislation in this 
Congress. 

In the year 1840 there were 31 States 
in the Union and there were 232 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
and the membership was increased in 
1850 to 237. In the next decade new 
States came into the Union and the mem- 
bership was increased in 1860 to 243. 

In 1870 there were 38 States in the 
Union. The membership was increased 
to 293. 

By 1880 the membership of Congress 
was increased to 332, due to the admit- 
‘tance of several States. 

In 1890 the membership was increased 
to 357, due to the admittance of several 
more States having come into the Union. 

In 1900 the number was increased to 
391, here again was the admittance of 
new States. 

In 1910 there were 48 States which had 
been admitted into the Union, the mem- 
bership was increased to 435. 

So for 120 years it has always been 
the custom of this Congress when new 
States were admitted to statehood to in- 
crease the membership of the House of 
Representatives. 

There are those who say it is un- 
wieldy. Let me ask, is it unwieldy to 
have more Members of Congress because 
for the past 2 years we have had seated 
in this House 437 Congressmen, includ- 
ing 1 from Hawaii and 1 from Alas- 
ka. Under the 1960 census Hawaii will 
be entitled to two Congressmen. 

When this legislation was passed 
through the years, it was never the in- 
tent of the fathers who sat in the Con- 
gress in those days to deny the right of 
the seating Congressmen. They always 
made the recommendation and they al- 
ways increased the number. 

Referring to the Senate of the United 
States, that body automatically by the 
Constitution has increased its member- 
ship four Senators. There are Members 
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who say that they do not think the num- 
ber should be increased beyond 438. For 
60 of the 170 years of this august body 
there was an even number of Members 
in the Congress, and I never heard in 
that history of anything ever happening 
differently. 

I believe that this is a good bill. The 
purpose of the bill is stated in the report, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
recent admission to the Union of the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii from having the effect 
of reducing the number of Representatives 
in Congress shared by the original 48 States 
below the number to which those States have 
been entitled over the past half century. 


I have explained to you the situation 
as it exists in Massachusetts. Under 
this bill there are three States that would 
benefit. Massachusetts would lose one 
seat instead of two. Pennsylvania would 
gain one seat, Missouri would gain one 
seat. 

I feel sorry for those two States that 
are just over the line that are losing 
seats. 

When our late beloved and dear Speak - 
er, Sam Rayburn, became sick, he had 
intended and he told the Members of 
Congress he was going to increase the 
membership by three or increase it by 
four, and he wanted the level to stop 
there. 

I have spoken to Members and I have 
asked them on a personal basis to go 
along with this legislation. One fellow 
asked, What does it do for my State?“ 
Actually it does nothing for his State, 
and I feel sorry that it does nothing for 
his State, but in his State he would have 
to increase the number by 25 Members 
in order to help. Now, because nothing 
is going to be done for his State, is he 
going to disregard the pattern that the 
Congress has followed throughout all the 
years? Because he cannot get an in- 
crease himself, is he going to sacrifice 
the other Congressmen from these three 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the rule will be 
adopted, and trust the bill will pass. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
lation has been very ably explained. 
The rule that comes to us today is an 
open rule, which I think is extremely 
advisable, and provides 1 hour general 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker, what has been said about 
the admission of Alaska and Hawaii is 
indisputable, it is absolutely true. When 
new States came into the Union it has 
been customary, at least it was customary 
for many years, to increase the size of the 
House of Representatives. However, it 
is my understanding that in 1912, when 
the last apportionments were made, it 
was considered necessary to make the 
statement that that was going to be the 
total for many years to come; that more 
than 435 Members would be unwieldy. 
Now, a great many people throughout 
the country—and I say this is not said 
in a spirit of merriment—believe it would 
be better to decrease the House of Rep- 
resentatives rather than to increase it. 
So, there are two schools of thought in 
this whole matter. Personally, I can see 
a great deal of justification in saying 
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that you should increase the size when 
you increase the number of States, but I 
would like to remind you before you go 
too far with this legislation that you are 
probably opening a Pandora’s box that 
may well come back to plague us all. We 
are going to have a good many more 
States that I can foresee in the future. 
Puerto Rico is knocking at the door and 
will soon gain admission; I have no doubt 
of that. The Virgin Islands also will be 
admitted as a State. There are rumors 
that Guam is also likely to want state- 
hood, and there may be others. For 
that reason the House will grow and grow 
if this formula is adopted. 

Now, another thing I would like to 
point out—and, of course, this may be 
human nature that we deplore—why 
should certain States be singled out for 
those seats and others have to give up 
seats? Take my own State of New York; 
take 21 States on this list that are all 
losing. And, why are they losing? Be- 
cause they did their homework, because 
their State legislatures met, and because 
they reapportioned according to popula- 
tion. Now, we are the ones that are 
left, so to speak, and these three States 
who did not quite do all their homework 
and who feel that they are aggrieved— 
and who, I must say, have justification, 
Mr. Speaker; I am not denying that— 
come in and get these added seats. I 
think we should look into this very, very 
carefully while we consider this legisla- 
tion, while we look over the list of the 
affected States, and what it means to 
our own districts. I have every confi- 
dence that the decision of the House will 
be a wise one; I am not speaking against 
the bill in speaking on this bill. I am 
merely trying to point out some of the 
pitfalls that I can see ahead. It is so 
easy to give, especially to our friends— 
and we have many very dear friends in 
the House—that we do not want to see 
adversely affected. Nevertheless, this 
has deeper implications than personal 
friendship. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentlewoman have objected 
to this increase if it had been made at 
the time when the two new States were 
admitted to the Union? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I will say to my 
colleague that I would not, because I 
think at that time we would all have 
had plenty of time to look ahead, and all 
the State legislatures would have taken 
measures accordingly. As it is now, 
some are left, more or less, in left field. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not fair to say, then, that the gentle- 
woman bases her objection solely on the 
ground of lapse of time? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Well, I base it 
on the way this bill is presented to us. 
I do not think it is a matter of lapse of 
time, but I think it is coming in here 
at the last minute, when all of these 
other States have taken the necessary 
measures and when we have had ap- 
portionment and when we are losing very 
valuable and dear Members. I think 
that is the unfortunate part. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. When 
the gentlewoman says that certain States 
have been singled out for preference, will 
she not admit that that is merely a mat- 
ter of mathematics? 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. No, I do not 
admit that it is a matter of mathematics. 
In some of these States the State legis- 
latures have not taken the necessary 
measures, 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I re- 
spectfully submit that has nothing to do 
with the case. Is it not a fact that the 
question is of three new Members, and 
that under the mathematics of the re- 
apportionment provisions there hap- 
pened to be three States that would be 
affected? It is a matter of mathematics. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I think you would 
have to argue that out with a good many 
people who are losing Members who 
would object to that, but I personally 
am not one of those involved. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to preface my question by saying I am 
very much seeking information. Isit my 
understanding that had this action been 
taken timely, had it been taken earlier, 
would it have still been these three same 
States that would be benefited? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Yes; I under- 
stand that they would have been ben- 
efited. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But at the same 
time they would have been benefited in a 
perfectly orderly way? 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. If I may say so, 
an understandable way. I think now it 
has caused a great deal of hard feeling 
and I am very much afraid that we may 
see that when we come to the general 
debate on this bill. I think it is unfor- 
tunate. I do not think there should be 
any feelings on this subject. I think it 
should go through in an orderly manner. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. My colleague 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] has 
taken pride in the fact that the State 
of New York has done its homework. 
I would like to advise the gentlewoman 
from New York that on the basis of what 
they deserve as a grade for doing their 
homework she deserves a State legisla- 
ture dominated by a Republican Party— 
deserves a “U” for unsatisfactory serv- 
ice, and a job very poorly done. There 
is a great deal of dissatisfaction. If the 
other States did as poorly in their home- 
work as the State of New York, I feel 
sorry for those States. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am sorry, but 
I cannot quite agree with the gentleman. 
I can see his point of view, but my point 
of view is totally different. I am very 

proud of the Empire State of New York. 
I am sorry that my friend has to apolo- 
gize for it. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, just so 
that the scales of justice may be kept 
in entire balance, I would like to point 
out that the State of California has a 
Democratic legislature, and if one ever 
saw a first-class job of gerrymandering, 
that legislature did it. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank my col- 
league for his contribution. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] 
who was the father and author of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska, and was 
chairman of the subcommittee at that 
time. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Massachusetts for giving me this time 
even though I have an uneasy feeling 
that at the moment some of my col- 
leagues may look upon me as a man re- 
turning to the scene of the crime. It 
is true that I was one of the advocates 
of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, and 
that the bill before you would increase 
the membership of the House by the 
number of seats to which the two new 
States are entitled under the 1960 Fed- 
eral census. 

Mr. Speaker, I have requested this 
brief time to explain why the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs did not 
meet this problem when we drafted the 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills. I 
might say, before giving that answer, 
that if we had done so at that time we 
would then, as now, have affected ex- 
actly the same three States which are 
affected now. It would have had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the ebb and 
flow of the population which caused so 
much difficulty in so many other States. 
But, Mr. Speaker, to return to the an- 
swer as to why we did not propose an 
increase in the membership—semiper- 
manent increase—it was not our pre- 
rogative. It was the prerogative of the 
Judiciary Committee to consider the 
overall question of increasing or reduc- 
ing the size of the House on a semiper- 
manent basis. So, we acted within our 
jurisdiction, and did not go beyond it. 
We had a tactical reason to do so, if 
you will, because if we had been tempted 
to seize a jurisdiction which was not 
ours, we would have refrained from do- 
ing so because we would have raised an 
additional controversy over a bill which 
was already highly controversial. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read that this 
bill was to be rammed through the 
House to take care of selfish interests 
of Members from the three States which 
would be directly affected. Now, I would 
be very naive if I said there is no per- 
sonal interest here. I am happy that 
the bill may help friends of mine in both 
parties who reside in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri. I also 
would be happy if the direct impact was 
on any other State or States in which 
my friends reside, and from which they 
are elected. But those who criticize this 
move are putting the cart before the 
horse. They are confusing the pleasant 
byproduct of helping some friends with 
the fact that they just happen to be the 
beneficiaries of carrying out a histor- 
ical tradition. 
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We are not here attempting to swell 
the membership of the House to meet 
the ebb and flow of population among 
the States. What we are doing very 
simply is what has been done repeatedly 
and consistently since 1840, increasing 
the membership of the House because of 
the admission of new States. 

Mr. Speaker, I would support this bill 
if the direct beneficiaries were New 
York, Arkansas, and Alabama; or Il- 
linois, Montana, and California; or any 
combination you might mention. Why 
then should we turn our backs on tradi- 
tion because Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Missouri are to reap the 
benefits? 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the argument 
that this House would become unwieldy 
if we admitted one more voting Mem- 
ber than we have now and have had 
during the last 3 years falls of its own 
weight. I would not like to see an un- 
wieldy House; but may I suggest that 
we might come to a point in this coun- 
try where our system would become un- 
wieldy and Members representing too 
large districts would begin to think as 
Senators properly think and no longer 
represent districts as we have considered 
them since the beginning of the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very sincerely that 
this House will not turn its back on a 
tradition it has followed scrupulously 
for 120 years. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield’? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman had a 
great deal to do with the legislation that 
admitted the States of Hawaii and 
Alaska to the Union and he should be 
complimented, as he was at that time, 
for the tremendous fight that he made 
for the admission of those States. The 
gentleman will recall that at least a cou- 
ple of times during the course of the 
consideration of the admission of those 
States—either at one time or both to- 
gether, on one occasion—it was sug- 
gested, and I think an amendment was 
considered, to increase the membership 
of the House to take care of the States 
about to be admitted. The gentleman 
will recall that there was opposition to 
increasing the membership of the House, 
even to providing a Member each for 
those two States; is that not right? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. That is 
correct. There was opposition, I may 
say to the gentleman, if my recollection 
is clear, to practically everything we had 
in the bill from those who intended to 
vote against if, no matter what its 
ultimate form. 

Mr. HARRIS. Even the leadership, 
those who were supporting the admis- 
sion, generally speaking were opposed 
to any increase in the membership of 
the House, even with the admission of 
those States. The gentleman will re- 
call, and I would like to remind the 
House that during one of the debates I 
took the floor of the House and called 
attention to the fact that somebody was 
going to lose. I explained the problem 
we had with the method of apportion- 
ment at that time, calling attention to 
the methods that were available and 
the ones that were used. I think the 
House had changed from the method 
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of apportionment to the present method 
that is being used. So it would seem 
to me that if the attitude at that time 
was for the purpose of opposing any 
increase, it comes very late just to in- 
crease the membership at this time on 
that basis. For that reason it seems 
to me the argument to increase the mem- 
bership to take care of some 12 or more 
States would be the more proper course 
for this House to take at this time. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. May I 
say to the distinguished gentleman that 
I should hesitate, of course, to include 
myself, even by the furthest stretch of 
the imagination, under the word “lead- 
ers.” But for a few difficult days back 
there during the statehood fight, I as- 
sumed I was one of the leaders in the 
fight to bring in the two new States. I 
have reexamined everything that was 
said on the Alaska statehood bill during 
the last few days, and at no time during 
that debate did I, as the floor manager of 
that bill, say that I was opposed to 
increasing the membership of the House. 

The only reference was in response 
to a question from a gentleman who 
wanted information, and he asked what 
the bill would do in that respect. I 
stated what the bill would do in that 
respect. I felt then and I said so, to 
many of my colleagues, as I feel now, 
that the initiation for a semipermanent 
increase in the House should come from 
the Committee on the Judiciary and not 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself wholeheartedly with 
what I think is the unanswerable argu- 
ment presented in favor of this bill by 
the gentleman from New York. The 
House of Representatives initiated legis- 
lation which brought the two additional 
States into the Union, and thereby made 
certain that there would be three addi- 
tional Members from areas not previ- 
ously represented in the House. It is 
only plain equity that we increase the 
size of the House to take care of those 
three additional Members without de- 
priving the original 48 States of the 
number of Representatives they had. 
My State does not gain from this bill, and 
the gentleman’s State does not gain from 
it. It is a matter of principle that is 
involved. It is not a question of any 
three States being made special bene- 
ficiaries. It is not to help any particu- 
lar State that I vote for it. It is to 
prevent the entire Congress and the 
country as a whole being penalized, as 
they would be if this bill is not passed to 
take care of Members from the two ad- 
ditional States which we have welcomed 
into the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. I might say that if the 
three States affected today were the 
States of Iowa, New York, and Alabama, 
‘then those States or the Representatives 
from those States would be accused of 
having selfish motives. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree with the gentle- 
man that it is not to help particular 
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— but to do the right and fair thing 
for all. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I, too, would like to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by the gentleman from New York. I 
was his counterpart in the handling of 
the two statehood bills, and I think he 
will recall that even though Hawaii was 
entitled to two Representatives in the 
Congress at the time of its admission, so 
that our committee would not be accused 
of partisan politics, we insisted that 
Hawaii come in with only one Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I might 
say to the gentleman that, in deferring 
the additional seat to which Hawaii was 
entitled, we ‘eft the matter of the acqui- 
sition of an extra seat open for further 
developments and further action. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In view of the 
statement that was just made that 
Hawaii was entitled to two Members, 
but will have only one Member in the 
House until the next census and reap- 
portionment occurs, it is assumed that 
they will continue to operate with just 
one Member instead of three, if we in- 
crease the size of the House to allow 
seats for the two new States, we would 
increase it by two seats rather than 
three; is that not a correct statement? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. No, we 
will increase it by three Members. The 
bill that was passed granting statehood 
to Hawaii gave Hawaii only one seat 
even though we knew that Hawaii was 
entitled to two seats in the House of 
Representatives. But, the bill also pro- 
vided that Hawaii should be entitled to 
their regular number after the next ap- 
portionment which was in 1960—and 
that number is two. So we still come 
back to the three seats. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say just one final 
word. The old story of suggesting that 
this House as the result of the tradition 
of this situation may burgeon one day 
to the point where we have 500 or 600 
or 700 Members—it is very easy to go 
around the Pacific and elsewhere and 
pick out pieces of land and say, “They 
will be here practically tomorrow asking 
for statehood.” Well, I do not know 
how long the good Lord will permit me 
to live and I do not know how long my 
constituents will permit me to serve 
here in the House of Representatives, 
but I do not expect that in my time, 
and I do not expect in the time of the 
youngest Member in this House of Rep- 
resentatives, that we are going to see 
any additional States admitted to the 
Union. And if 50 years or 100 years 
from now the question arises, should we 
as the result of admitting another State 
increase the membership of the House 
of Representatives by one or two seats, 
I hope that the membership of the 
House at that time will have the same 
reverence and respect for tradition that 
I hope we will show we have today. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
York on the very sound, the very logical, 
and the very commonsense argument he 
has made. It seems to me that the gen- 
tleman from New York and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], have 
pinpointed the nub of this thing. The 
question is one of fairness and equity, 
fairness and equity to the States in- 
volved, and the fairness and equity of 
the argument presented. The gentle- 
man from New York suggests that there 
will be rank discrimination against the 
three States involved if we fail to pass 
this legislation. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I say that 
if we fail to pass it we would ignore the 
fact that those three States are just 
victims of reapportionment. We will be 
saying we were not going to follow the 
pattern and custom of what historically 
happens when States were admitted to 
the Union. 

Mr. BOLAND. And on the basis of 
historical precedent in every instance 
where a new State has been admitted to 
the Union the membership of the House 
has been increased. Is not that so? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. That is 
my answer. I think we will be remiss in 
our duty if we fail to increase the mem- 
bership of the House. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member, of course, has his own opinion 
of this legislation. I have my personal 
conviction, and it is this: It would not be 
before us today if it were not for special 
privilege being accorded the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, O'NEILL], said that somebody would 
probably ask: “Why do you not clean up 
the mess in Massachusetts?” Well, why 
is the mess in Massachusetts not cleaned 
up? I will yield him a minute of my 
time or three or four—I can probably get 
more time—if he wants to answer why 
the political mess in Massachusetts is 
not cleaned up. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEILL, The fact is we have 
had a committee on redistricting in the 
legislature that formulated plans which 
were passed by the legislature but there 
was sufficient influence in higher offices 
of the State that the Governor did not 
sign the bill into law. We happen to 
have that situation up home, but that 
has nothing to do with the bill. I would 
still be here advocating the bill and 
carrying the rule if Massachusetts were 
not in the bill at all, if it were New York 
or some other State. As a matter of 
fact, it follows the historical pattern 
throughout the years. 

The gentleman follows the usual line 
of always swimming against the stream 
and throwing darts into things. We 
know that the present Speaker comes 
from Massachusetts, and that a former 
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Speaker came from Massachusetts. I 
do not think there is any need to throw 
darts around. 

Mr. GROSS. So the gentleman's an- 
swer is that if the Massachusetts Legis- 
-lature had passed a congressional re- 
districting bill it would have been vetoed 
by the Governor. If all legislatures and 
Governors operated on that basis and 
the Congress of the United States then 
bailed out the States that could not 
settle their political differences we would 
have quite a time here in Washington, 
would we not? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact it was 
not anybody from the State of Massa- 
chusetts who attemped to do something 
to correct the oversight that occurred 
when Alaska and Hawaii were admitted. 
But I introduced a bill. The Committee 
on the Judiciary held extensive hearings 
on the bill, and immediately after the 
admission of Hawaii a bill was intro- 
duced by myself. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
says he feels sorry for those States such 
as Iowa that have lost Members through 
redistricting. If this bill had come in at 
least a year ago as it should, and if the 
State of Massachusetts had redistricted 
as it should, there would have been the 
opportunity to have given consideration 
to all States, including the State of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Iowa has expired. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but I do not want 
the sympathy of the gentleman as on 
the basis that it was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. We need 
something more than sympathy. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is very difficult 
for me not to extend sympathy to the 
gentleman from Iowa, but that was not 
my purpose in rising. I am still trying 
2 seek information. Is it my under- 

that the gentleman is arguing 
that if this matter had been brought be- 
fore the House at an earlier date the 
mathematics of the situation would have 
been different and in consequence there 
might have been three other seats that 
would have benefited? 

Mr. GROSS. That could be the case, 
but there is nothing to prevent the Con- 
gress of the United States from adding 
50 Members, if it wants to. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. My question did not 
go as to what Congress could do. My 
question goes to the proposition if this 
is a matter of following the mathemati- 
cal formula whether it would a year ago 
have been a different three seats. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not know as to that. 
There will be amendments offered today, 
and I hope they meet a better reception 
than they did in the committee. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I think the correct 
answer for the gentleman would be no. 
If three are added under the equal pro- 
portion method, it would be three as a 
result of the census, and the number 
could be changed. If it is three, it would 
be these three; if two, it would be just 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I am say- 
ing as to limitations on al] States other 
than these three. But we do have sym- 
pathy from Massachusetts, the land of 
the bean and the cod, where the Lodges 
speak only to Cabots, and the Cabots 
speak only to God. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'BRIEN], was the manager of the Alaska 
statehood bill when it was on the floor 
of the House for consideration on May 
21, 1958. Let me read from his state- 
ment, to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 104, part 7, page 9222, 
in connection with admission of Alaska 
to the Union: 

The bill provides that until after the next 
census, the membership of the House would 
be increased by one; and after the next cen- 
sus the figure would go back to 435, 


Continuing, he said: 

I have had people suggest, “Well, maybe 
that might be my seat.” With the changes 
that are going to take place around the coun- 
try after the next census, I think it is strain- 
ing at a gnat if we are worrying about what 
seat will go out as a result of admitting 
Alaska to the Union. 


I have read the Recorp and I found 
at no point—and I wish someone would 
correct me if I am wrong—I found at 
no point that any Member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation at that time rose and 
demonstrated a single objection to the 
provision that the membership of the 
House would go back to 435 following 
the 1960 census. If any Member of the 
Massachusetts delegation protested, it 
having been clearly stated in the debate 
that the membership of the House would 
go back to 435, I wish they would tell 
me where in the Recorp it can be found. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Would the gen- 
tleman not also say that it is not strain- 
ing at a gnat to foresee other States 
being admitted to the Union? 

Mr. GROSS. Exactly. I thank the 
gentlewoman for her contribution. 

This is special privilege legislation. It 
is designed primarily to take care of the 
State of Massachusetts. Of course, Mis- 
souri and Pennsylvania are included, but 
they are tails to the kite; they are taken 
along on the shirttail for the ride, so to 
speak. 

Mr. Speaker, I scarcely need to say 
that I am opposed to this bill. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill—H.R. 10264—to provide that 
the House of Representatives shall be 
composed of 438 Members beginning 
with the 88th Congress. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10264, with 
Mr. FLYNT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
argument of the Members of the House 
that we should increase the membership 
to 438 because of the admission of 2 
States, Hawaii and Alaska, to my mind 
is unanswerable. Whenever a State is 
admitted to the Union we always in- 
crease the membership of the House. It 
is only fortuitous that the three States 
appear to enjoy a preference; namely, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Chairman, as is stated in the com- 
mittee report, the bill would add one 
Representative each to the delegations 
from Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania, in accordance with the 
table of priorities applicable under the 
1960 census, using the equal proportions 
method currently in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, if we had increased it 
to any other number beyond 438, those 
States would still have preference under 
the table of priorities. That objective 
table is the only reason why those three 
particular States appear to have an ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Chairman, there was an editorial 
this morning in the New York Herald 
Tribune which I would like to read, in 
Part: 

The addition of three seats can be justi- 
fied; the admission of new States is both a 
fair enough excuse and a safe enough prece- 
dent. But there is no excuse for adding 
more. 

The chief danger as the House takes it up 
is that the amendment floodgates will burst 
open, with everyone who faces loss of his 
seat through population shifts trying to up 
the ante to save it. The result could be a 
House 20 or more Members larger than it 
is now—and it is too big already. 


Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill in- 
creasing the membership to 438, regard- 
less of which States may benefit. I hope 
that the House will remain impervious to 
amendments increasing the House mem- 
bership beyond 438. I say that because 
of the experience of overpopulated as- 
semblies in Europe. For example, the 
French National Assembly has 452 mem- 
bers. The Bundestag in Germany has 
516. The House of Commons of Great 
Britain has 630. The Italian Chamber 
of Deputies has 596. In assemblies of 
such size the power of the individual 
member is diluted until it becomes al- 
most minuscule; gives bodies of such 
size rise to a spate of splinter parties. 
In the Italian Chamber of Deputies for 
example, there are seven, eight, or nine 
different parties. I would not like to 
see anything like that in this country. 
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I do not want a Member to be a mere 
cipher or a nobody. I do not want a 
particular party or splinter party head 
to control me and to hold the reins over 
me. That is what will happen if the 
House gets too large. 

Mr. Chairman, what are we doing in 
this situation? We have 437 Members 
today. We are simply increasing the 
membership by one in order to take care 
of the admission of these two States. I 
see nothing dangerous in that. I see 
nothing wrong in that. I think it would 
be very worth while to do justice to the 
States involved and to do justice to this 
Chamber and to do justice to the Nation. 

Mr, Chairman, in my opinion, in order 
to get a more effective Congress, there 
are other remedies than unlimited in- 
crease in membership that should be 
adopted. These are to strengthen our 
personal staffs; to give us an executive 
assistant to take care of the large 
amount of work that overwhelms almost 
all of us; to allow more administrative 
expenses to each Member; and better 
travel allowances. Then we will be able 
to serve our constituents better. But I 
do not think we should in any way, shape 
or means, enlarge this Chamber beyond 
438. In order to do justice, we do en- 
large the House by one, and I think that 
is a fair arrangement. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10264, a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Water, the dean of the 
Pennsylvania delegation to Congress. 

The purpose of the bill, as expressed 
by House Report No. 1367 on the Walter 
bill, by the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Judiciary is very plain and 
forthright. 

To quote it specifically: 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
recent admission to the Union of the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii from having the effect 
of reducing the number of Representatives 
in Congress shared by the original 48 States, 
below the number to which those States 
have been entitled over the past half cen- 
tury. 


In other words since the Apportion- 
ment Act of 1911, and the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico in 1912, and 
until the admission of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, the number of Representatives in 
Congress remained fixed at 435. Since 
that time the population of the United 
States has almost doubled, and the 
average number of persons per congres- 
sional district has increased from 
212,000 to 410,000. 

Since Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Missouri would regain a seat under 
an apportionment to bring the member- 
ship of the House to 438, I am convinced 
that it is a fair and equitable bill. 

Certainly the formula advanced for 
three additional seats to those three 
States, as priorities, is the same formula 
used for the additional seats to other 
States by the Bureau of the Census and 
a decrease in other instances. 

Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Missouri had nothing to say as to the 
method or formula used, but I wish to 
point out that the increase in the popu- 
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lation of Pennsylvania was 821,354 
according to the 1960 census, or almost 
as much as the total population of Ha- 
waii and Alaska of 858,939, combined. 

I trust that the House will go along 
with the suggested increase, particularly 
since the formula used was that adopted 
by the Congress itself in 1929. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is extremely important that we get 
back on the track. After all, this meas- 
ure is not designed to give Members to 
any particular State or States. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is to provide the 
Members that should have been pro- 
vided at the time of admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and no other. I am not per- 
sonally interested; the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has already acted, and no matter 
what happens to this legislation I will 
not be affected. I am sure that every- 
body here can consistently take the posi- 
tion that numbers are immaterial. The 
sole question is, are we going to do what 
the committee neglected to do for the 
first time, if you please, when Alaska 
and Hawaii were admitted? I know the 
reason for it. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
jurisdiction over the question of the size 
of the House. This is a very delicate 
question. My bill, which I introduced 
several years ago, immediately after the 
admission of Hawaii, received very care- 
ful consideration. Many witnesses testi- 
fied; hearings were carried on over a 
period of many months. So the com- 
mittee cannot be charged with being 
derelict in its duty. We have just got 
around to action, When this bill provid- 
ing for the addition of three Members 
was reported, everybody felt that the 
real purpose of the bill was to prevent 
the admission to the Union of the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii from having the 
effect of reducing the representation of 
the other 48 States in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I have heard it argued 
that the facilities are inadequate. Now 
I just cannot conceive of a more ridicu- 
lous argument. After all, we have only 
to provide facilities for one more Mem- 
ber, and I do not think that that is any 
argument. Nobody knows better than I 
do how difficult it is to maintain order 
in this body. I have had the privilege 
and honor of presiding over the debates 
in this House for a number of years, and 
I concede how easy it is for an unwieldy 
body to get out of control. I share with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the feeling that 
this membership is too large and ought 
to be reduced. But, so long as we are 
concerned only with an equitable pro- 
position, it seems to me that we ought to 
do the equitable thing at this time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is it not true, if the 
gentleman’s proposal had been enacted 
forthwith or if it had been enacted a year 
ago, it would have been the same three 
States that would have benefited from 
these provisions as are going to benefit 
through the adoption of this bill? 
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Mr. WALTER. Yes, that is so and 
that was the case at the time the meas- 
ure was introduced, but we did have 
some feeling in our committee by people 
who were interested that if we attempted 
to do the equitable thing that we are do- 
ing in this bill, we might provide a ve- 
hicle under which the membership could 
be increased to a number far in excess 
of the number that the members on the 
Committee on the Judiciary feel it ought 
to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is well 
aware of the fact that during the 10 
years or so of the consideration of the 
admission of Alaska and Hawaii, there 
was general opposition to increasing the 
membership of the House by even one 
Member; is that not true? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the gentleman 
know of any serious effort to bring about 
an increase in the membership of the 
House prior to 1960, when the results of 
the census of 1960 became known? 

Mr. WALTER. Wel, an attempt to 
increase the membership was made as 
soon as it was learned that the repre- 
sentation would be diluted through the 
admission of these two States. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is well 
aware of the fact that there has been no 
attempt to increase the membership of 
the House by even one, two, three, four 
or any number until after the census of 
1960 was reported. Iam not arguing the 
question involving the three States, but 
I am raising the question about the 
other States, within a reasonable limit; 
it seems to me that at this time to argue 
for three now is not as it should be and 
there is argument now I think that we 
ought to increase the membership by at 
least 17 or 18 Members. This would be 
more equitable and more nearly meet the 
existing situation without an unreason- 
able increase in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. WALTER. I might say to the 
gentleman that his entire position, in 
my humble judgment, is based on a 
false premise. After all, we are not 
concerned today with a byproduct of 
what this action may produce; we are 
not considering in the least that Penn- 
sylvania will only lose two Members in- 
stead of three, or that Massachusetts 
will only lose one instead of two. That 
is not our concern; our concern here is 
solely with doing that which the Con- 
gress has always done when new States 
were admitted to the Union. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think it should be 
pointed out here—if I am not correct I 
should like to be corrected—that bills 
were introduced after Hawaii was ad- 
mitted as a State before the decennial 
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census was taken and before it could 
possibly have been known whether or 
not any particular State would be 
affected. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, I understand 
that is the fact. I understand bills were 
introduced in 1959. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. May I advise the gentle- 
man that a bill was introduced before 
the announcement of the decennial 
census introduced by a member of our 
committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. His was the 
first bill, in fact, to take care of the loss 
of membership by the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I was recognized, I believe, is 
because I had the not too enviable duty 
and responsibility as the ranking Re- 
publican on Subcommittee No. 3 that 
had the responsibility of looking for a 
solution to and trying to make a decision 
with regard to additional House seats 
last year. 

I do not think there has been an issue 
before this body in which there were 
more Members interested, or I might 
say, a greater amount of interest 
shown—lI will not use the word “pres- 
sure,” but interest shown—on the part of 
the membership, and understandably so. 
But I think the debate is properly taking 
the focus it should, and it also justifies 
our inaction last year and our action 
this year. 

Our inaction last year was based on 
the fact that it was believed by I think 
a majority of the members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee—and rightly so—that 
simply because some States were going 
to lose membership and others gain due 
to census, that fact should not open the 
door to the creation of an inordinately 
large House. On the basis of some of 
the arguments presented to us the re- 
sult would have been to increase the 
House membership to 547, if Arkansas 
were to be taken care of. It is obvious 
that an increase of this degree could not 
properly be considered. 

Therefore, the issue had to be on the 
basis of a meritorious consideration, and 
I think the Judiciary Committee wisely 
decided that the only meritorious basis 
that would avoid this too large House, 
which I think all Members are opposed 
to, would be to grant three additional 
seats as a result of the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska. A further reason 
is,.as has been stated, that the addition 
in membership will only be from 437 to 
438 instead of from 435, because the 
House is now composed of 437 Members 
on a temporary basis. But the proper 
justification is to take care of those 
States that are being penalized by the 
admission of Hawaii and Alaska. Their 
representation is being reduced by the 
mathematical effect of the new census 
which had to take account of the three 
additional seats due to the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska, This bill does not 
name the States but is based on the 
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established census figures. It is a gen- 
eral formula, and no effort is made to 
name a specific State. Under the general 
formula after these States are added, 
Hawaii and Alaska, then the three 
States that lose seats would be allowed 
to retain them. It just happens to figure 
out that the States are Massachusetts, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 

Those prevented from being penalized 
are the States of Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, and Pennsylvania. 

This has been one of the most difficult 
problems that ever faced a Member of 
the House, particularly a Member with 
as little seniority as I have. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Ckairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman was 
here on the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Does it not seem unusually 
strange at that time there was a refusal 
to consider an increase in the House 
membership, but now, for some strange 
reason, there seems to be a very great 
feeling that the Congress made a ter- 
rific mistake at that time and that we 
had better go back and correct it? Can 
the gentleman explain that action of the 
Congress? 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the Congress 
itself has the right to take such action 
as it sees fit at any time, and if the Con- 
gress wishes to make an adjustment on 
the basis of Hawaii and Alaska being 
admitted to the Union, it has full au- 
thority, and in the exercise of its peroga- 
tive can add three additional seats. I 
do not think the Congress forecloses it- 
self on that matter. 

I may say to the gentleman also, and 
I want this clearly understood, I do not 
consider this as a precedent when it 
comes to the consideration of the ad- 
mission of any additional States to the 
Union. I think the House can judge 
what it wants to do. If I thought this 
was setting a precedent, and that this 
would be committing future Congresses 
by the action we take today, I would be 
opposed to it. I do not think it is, and 
I think on its merits it is justified. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Was it not explicit in 
the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Brien], when he pre- 
sented the bill providing for the admis- 
sion of Alaska to statehood, that the 
intention of Congress was the member- 
ship of the House would revert to 435 
after the 1960 census? 

Mr. CRAMER. The Congress has a 
right to make a decision at any time 
which it sees fit to make. I do not feel 
that I am bound now by any statement 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien, might have made at that time 
or by any action taken at that time. If 
the gentleman wishes to oppose the bill 
on that basis, the gentleman can exer- 
cise his prerogative, and I would be the 
first to fight for his right to do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to 
understand the gentleman's point, 
whether this would establish a prece- 
dent if we did take this action today be- 
cause of the admission of two new 
States. How could we avoid establish- 
ing a precedent with respect to new 
States that may hereafter be admitted? 

Mr, CRAMER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that as far as I am concerned, if 
Puerto Rico or any other Territory be- 
comes a State, I would not consider my- 
self bound because of what we do today. 
I think the House Members can decide 
at that time on the merits of the issue 
what should be done and, therefore, I 
do not think it is a question that is be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it is with considerable trepi- 
dation that I arise to speak this after- 
noon in view of the assaults that have 
been made on my home State and the 
questioning of our motives. Believe me, 
I would not rise today in support of this 
legislation if my motives were selfish. 
Far from it. 

I have reached that stage in life, with 
not too many expected years ahead, that 
I would be guilty of advocating the en- 
actment of a law because some personal 
benefit would accrue tome. I arise today 
to support this measure because I believe 
it is equitable and just. 

The States which will benefit by this 
bill did not jockey for position, to grab 
an extra seat, as has been stated by 
some. These three States were next in 
line for an additional seat on the basis 
of official Census Bureau statistics and 
the reapportionment formula. So, I do 
not think there is any selfishness on the 
part of Massachusetts; I do not think it 
is selfishness on the part of Pennsylvania 
or Missouri that they should press for 
the addition of these seats in accord- 
ance with a century old tradition which 
provides for additional members when 
new States are admitted to the Union. 

Now, I have been here a long while. 
I was here when an effort was made in 
1930 to increase the size of the House. 
The size was not increased at that time, 
but this was no binding precedent. Each 
Congress is a precedent unto itself. 

I shall try to sweep away the fog that 
seems to be developing. In some quar- 
ters, the reason for the presence here 
of this bill has been attributed to selfish 
motives on the part of our beloved 
Speaker. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. To question Speaker McCor- 
MACK’s motives in this matter is unfair, 
unjust and unworthy of those who do so. 
He does not need this legislation to be 
reelected to this House from the State 
of Massachusetts. He can be reelected 
either in a single district or at large. He 
is supporting the legislation because he 
believes it is right and proper. He be- 
lieves in fairness and equity and that the 
bill is justified. 

May I say a word in passing? I have 
been here a long time. I have served 
with a good many Speakers of this 
House, and I never saw a man, when he 
went behind the rostrum to become 
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Speaker, ever exercise any degree of self- 
ishness or ever attempt to win any per- 
sonal gain. There is something in the 
atmosphere of this House of ours which 
imbues the man who takes over the office 
of Speaker with a deep sense of fairness 
and justice. His one purpose is to up- 
hold the honor and the integrity of a 
great office and the dignity of the House. 

Now, it has been stated rather broadly 
by some of the newspapers that Speaker 
McCormacx is doing something that Mr. 
Rayburn would not have done. I know 
that is not true. It was my privilege to 
enjoy a close friendship with Mr. Ray- 
burn, and I honor him for the great and 
outstanding service he rendered our 
country. I know he would have agreed 
to this bill, because I had a long talk with 
him about it. He said he believed that 
it was right in equity and justice and 
that he would approve of it. 

If he were alive today, he would have 
taken the same position that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has. I say this because I do 
not want to see a Speaker unfairly 
blamed or his motives assailed. This is 
not a partisan bill. It is a nonpartisan 
measure, as much as anything can be 
nonpartisan. It helps some group and 
fails to help others, but that is true of 
any bill that is passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should pass 
this bill, as I said in the beginning, be- 
cause I believe it is just. I do not be- 
lieve that adding three more Members 
to the House, because of the admission 
of Alaska and Hawaii, is of any great 
significance. This bill merely makes 
permanent the temporary increase of 
two which was granted with the admis- 
sion of the new States, plus the one 
additional seat to which Hawaii will be 
entitled after 1962. 

This bill is of far less importance to 
the men and women who are in the Con- 
gress than it is to the people of America 
who look to us for full and effective 
representation. 

The people need adequate representa- 
tion today more than ever before. The 
processes of the Federal Government in 
this age affect every business enterprise, 
every community—yes, every household 
in America. 

The millions of our people today need 
Congressmen for their most direct con- 
tact with Government, which affects all 
their lives and activities. Everyone 
knows that actual attendance at the ses- 
sions of the House is only one part of the 
work we are called upon to perform if we 
are properly to do our jobs. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I 
hope we will support this bill because it 
is right and just, and because I sincerely 
believe it is in the best interests of the 
country and the people we represent. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion as to whether we should increase 
the permanent membership of the 
House—and if so, by how much—has 
been patiently and thoroughly explored. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary conducted hearings on ap- 
proximately 20 bills proposing to in- 
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crease the size of the House by a number 
ranging from 2 to 34 Members. 

More than a year ago, I introduced a 
bill proposing that we raise the ceiling 
on membership from 435 to 453; an in- 
crease of 18 seats. As we took the 
problem of reapportionment under con- 
sideration, I sought a reasonable com- 
promise that would be helpful to a 
majority of the 16 States that were 
scheduled to lose 21 seats, due to the in- 
crease and shift in our national popula- 
tion as revealed by the 1960 Decennial 
Census. 

Last year, the committee was unable 
to make a choice among these various 
proposals. It was difficult to determine 
an increase that would be as fair as pos- 
sible to the affected States, without mak- 
ing the House so large as to become 
unwieldy. 

On the other hand, a “do nothing” 
policy would violate precedent, ignore a 
new and important fact that has a bear- 
ing upon the problem; and would reduce 
the number of Representatives shared by 
the original 48 States. 

Under the 1960 census, Hawaii be- 
comes entitled to two seats and Alaska to 
one. Unless we add 3 seats, to ac- 
commodate the Members from the new 
States, we would have to absorb them 
within the present 435 limit. This in 
effect would reduce the 435 membership 
apportioned to the 48 States for the 
past 50 years to 432. 

The Senate has already increased its 
membership to provide for the Senators 
duly elected from the States of Hawaii 
and Alaska. If the House should fail 
to make a corresponding upward ad- 
justment in its size to make room for 
the Representatives from these new 
States, we would find ourselves in a 
contradictory position for which there 
would be no justification. 

It is the sound and established cus- 
tom of this House to add new Members 
whenever new States are admitted to 
the Union. In fact, we recognized this 
on a provisional basis in the statehood 
enactment that admitted Hawaii and 
Alaska to the Federal family. We pro- 
vided for a temporary increase in the 
membership until apportionment based 
on the 1960 census could be determined, 
at which time the total of 435 was to 
be restored. 

Now that the census has verified 
Hawaii’s entitlement to two seats—and 
Alaska to one—I believe that the only 
logical conclusion is to increase the per- 
manent membership by three. 

It is plain to see that the statehood 
enactments of Alaska and Hawaii failed 
to follow through by anticipating and 
providing for the impact of their ad- 
mission, upon the size of the House. 
As a result, there was a reduction in the 
number of Representatives to which the 
original 48 States were entitled. A due 
consideration of precedent would have 
prevented this error, 

The Apportionment Act of 1911 estab- 
lished the permanent membership at 433, 
with the specific provision that this would 
be increased by 1 seat each for New 
Mexico and Arizona when they attained 
statehood, which they did in 1912, rais- 
ing the membership to the present level 
of 435. 
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The report on H.R. 10264, dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1962, clarifies the issue in this 
reasonable manner: 

The committee is of the opinion that an 
increase of 3 seats, which will exactly 
restore the number of seats to which the 
original 48 States have been entitled, at 
the same time accommodating the admis- 
sion of Alaska and Hawall, is the proper 
solution of this problem. 


In my opinion, the committee, after 
weighing all the factors, has arrived at 
a just and practical conclusion, based on 
solid precedent. 

I ask every Member to consider 
whether the rejection of H.R. 10264, or 
any amendment of it, can do anything 
else but weaken the guiding rule that the 
size of the House of Representatives 
should be increased consistent with the 
admission of new States and their popu- 
lations, to the Union. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been said before, when we admitted 
Alaska and Hawaii into the Union we 
provided for a temporary increase in the 
membership from 435 to 437. But those 
bills provided that following the appor- 
tionment, based upon the 1960 census, 
the number would go back to 435. That 
is exactly what is going to happen at the 
end of this year unless something is 
done, 

Mr. Chairman, based upon the 1960 
census, Alaska is entitled to one Mem- 
ber, and Hawaii is entitled to two Mem- 
bers. Therefore this bill would increase 
the membership next year from 435 to 
438, just 1 more than we have at this 
time. As the report clearly points out, 
the purpose of this bill is to prevent the 
admission of these 2 States from hav- 
ing the effect of reducing the represen- 
tation of the original 48 States below 
what they have enjoyed since 1911. 

So, the net result is that unless we do 
increase or enlarge the membership from 
435 to 438, these 48 States of the Union 
which were there before these 2 new 
States, would have to absorb a loss of 
3 Members. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed 
out, there has been an unbroken prece- 
dent for this kind of action. Over the 
last 120 years each and every time we 
have admitted new States into the Union 
we have at the same time provided for 
membership required by the additional 
States. I say to the membership of the 
House that in my opinion insufficient 
consideration was given to this matter 
when we passed the two acts of admis- 
sion for Alaska and Hawaii. I say “in- 
sufficient” and stress that word because 
some Members—I remember, I think, 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Forrester], called attention of the House 
to the fact that we would be diluting the 
original membership unless we did some- 
thing about it. But that argument fell 
on deaf ears, or at least the prevailing 
action at that time was to admit the two 
new States without sufficient considera- 
tion of the impact on the other 48 States. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear it said that 
the effect of the bill is to take care of 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Mis- 
souri. That, I will say to the Members 
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of the House, is not so. We are just 
doing through this bill what should have 
been done when we admitted the two 
new States. It so happens that accord- 
ing to the rule which has been on the 
books for a long, long time, the rule of 
the equal proportions method of repre- 
sentation, if you enlarge this House by 
one, Massachusetts would get that one. 
If you enlarge it by two, Missouri gets 
the next one. If you enlarge it by three, 
Pennsylvania gets the next. If you en- 
large it by four, Illinois would get the 
fourth seat. If you enlarge it by five, 
California, now gaining eight, would get 
another one. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot avoid that 
rule of priority. 

I say to you that it is just a coinci- 
dence that these three States are bene- 
ficiaries of this bill. And do you know 
why they are beneficiaries? Because 
they are the victims of the admission of 
these two States. If “victim” is an ugly 
word so is “beneficiary.” If you had not 
admitted Hawaii and Alaska, what would 
have happened? Massachusetts would 
have lost only one instead of two seats. 
If you had not admitted those two States, 
Missouri would have remained even. As 
it turned out they lose one. If you had 
not admitted those two States Pennsyl- 
vania would have lost two instead of 
three. So I say to you that it is just 
a coincidence of population under the 
rule that has been on the books over 
the years that accounts for the three 
States that each gain a seat. By provid- 
ing what we should have provided when 
we admitted these two States, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Missouri be- 
came the beneficiaries for the reason 
that they have become the victim of our 
not taking care of the situation when 
we admitted those two States. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Iyield. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. The gentle- 
man knows that the State of Missouri 
has already redistricted into 10 congres- 
sional districts. Section 3(a) of the bill 
states that the original certification 
after the 1960 census shall be of no force 
and effect and the Attorney General of 
Missouri has ruled that that provision 
will have the effect of making Missouri 
go back to the original 11 districts with- 
out the necessity of a special session. It 
is my understanding that the Governor 
of Missouri met with the committee and 
with the Committee on Rules and that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
introduce an amendment for the com- 
mittee deleting all after the word “Act” 
on page 3 so that the State law will con- 
trol the effect upon the State of Mis- 
souri, and Missouri will revert to the 
original 11 districts as ruled by the at- 
torney general. 

Mr. WILLIS. My understanding is 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
is to offer an amendment, but I am not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. BATTIN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no one in this House who has less in- 
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terest personally in the increase of the 
size of this House than I do. I have 
tried to compute it mathematically and 
I find that before Montana would get 
another House Member we would have 
to increase the House by approximately 
400. So I think I can approach this on 
the basis of what I think at least is go- 
ing to be in the best interests of the 
country, and certainly what would be in 
the best interests of every Member of 
this House. 

There are more Members on the floor 
today than there has been since the de- 
bate on the resolution to increase the 
Committee on Rules. There are more 
people in the press gallery than when 
the President of the United States 
speaks. So there is no question in my 
mind that there is a great deal of in- 
terest in this body in what is going to 
take place here this afternoon. 

A question was raised as to whether 
or not we would be setting a precedent if 
the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania were to pass. I say 
it is not precedent setting. All we are 
doing is following the precedent set in 
the past. If we do not follow this prece- 
dent I would be inclined to think that we 
would be setting a new precedent of not 
allowing fair representation for the 
States that have been in the Union for a 
good, long time. 

I do not condone the action of any 
legislature in failing to do what they per- 
haps should have done. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is not a ques- 
tion of what some State does or does not 
do. It is a question of what we do. I 
do not think an editorial in the news- 
paper, in any newspaper, should make 
up our minds as to what we are going 
to do here on the floor. I think this is 
a question of your individual responsi- 
bility. If amendments are introduced 
here this afternoon, to amend this from 
3 to 4 or to 400, I will oppose any 
such amendments. If we are go- 
ing to follow the proper precedent, and 
if we are going to accept the proper 
premise, it is a question of whether or 
not the House of Representatives is go- 
ing to allow Members to be removed 
from this Chamber because of the ad- 
mission of a State, or in this case two 
States. I personally feel it would be a 
great injustice to the States that are 
involved here, and I think I can reit- 
erate, I have no personal interest. I was 
on the subcommittee that listened to 
the Members plead their case for 2 to 
18 new Members, and the subcommittee 
refused to take any action. We are here 
now to make a decision based on equity 
and justice, considering what should be 
done in this Chamber so far as the 
representation of the various States are 
concerned. I would certainly urge sup- 
port for this bill and for the defeat of 
any amendments that might be offered. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Just to make sure that 
the closing remarks of the gentleman 
are not misunderstood, the gentleman 
agrees does he not as do the other minor- 
ity members of the committee that the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania is agreed to by 
the minority as well? 

Mr. BATTIN. Yes, I am speaking of 
any amendment that would affect the 
numbers. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman. 

Secondly, I ask the gentleman, does 
he not agree that if the justification for 
this bill were that it was being done be- 
cause rome States such as Massachusetts 
was delinquent in failing to redistrict, 
and I think Massachusetts has been de- 
linquent in that respect, the gentleman 
would oppose the bill on that basis as 
it has nothing to do with the question. 
The question is—the increase in the 
number of States as the result of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Mr. BATTIN. Absolutely. I do not 
think there should be any concern here 
as to what some State has failed to do in 
its legislature. It is a question of what 
we should do here as a legislative body 
to provide for the membership in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. May I point out to 
my colleagues that we have heard a very 
able presentation of the equities of this 
case from the gentleman from Montana. 
I want to be associated with his state- 
ment. In addition, I want to say that 
this is not a partisan proposal. This is 
a matter that was thoroughly discussed 
by the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle. There was an understanding of 
the equities involved. There was an un- 
derstanding that there would be oppo- 
sition to any proposal which would in- 
crease the membership by more than 
three. The bill should pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it may be well to set the record 
straight on some of the history of this 
legislation. We have had the comments 
here about oversight being responsible 
for the lateness of the legislation get- 
ting to the Congress. I can tell you that 
that is an incorrect statement. On 
March 12, 1959, the House passed the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. On August 21, 
1959, the President signed the necessary 
document decreeing that Hawaii was en- 
titled to statehood. 

In order that the record may be 
straight, on August 18, 1959, I intro- 
duced a bill H.R. 8715, in the first ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. At that time 
I made a statement on the floor of the 
House in support of my bill. There are 
many Members of this body from Massa- 
chusetts from Arkansas, and from other 
States who promptly evidenced their sup- 
port of the bill. They wrote letters to 
me and in some cases by letters to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

It seemed to me then that we should 
deal with this problem at that time 
rather than to wait until today; the 
things have happened which we then 
knew would happen. We were not able 
to get a hearing on my proposal at that 
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time. It is interesting that some of 
those who today so loudly proclaim that 
the bill should pass were at that time 
unwilling even to discuss it with some 
of us who proposed it. 

I might point out that on January 12, 
1961, I again introduced a bill which was 
given the number H.R. 2531. It is iden- 
tical to the bill introduced by me in the 
86th Congress. By its terms the House 
membership would be increased to 438 
to take care of the very situation we are 
talking about today. 

I have in my hand newspaper stories 
written by one reporter published in 
several papers which he represented. 
These stories appeared in January 1960 
throughout the Nation, saying that at 
that time we were having difficulty get- 
ting any consideration of the legislation 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some people 
today who are being unfairly accused 
of having selfish interests. Some of 
these persons were alined with those 
of us who thought that this should have 
been done before the 1960 census was 
taken, But some of those men are today 
properly urging the enactment of this 
legislation and they are doing it, I am 
sure, with the same high purpose they 
had when they were advocating it be- 
fore the population count was made by 
the Census Bureau. 

I am frank to tell you that I am not 
pleased with the legislation because of 
these things that have happened. I 
think that I am compelled to support it 
because I took this position before the 
contest and the controversy arose. I 
would hope that we could take care of 
other States since I am sure that no 
one can deny what has happened. 

This Congress cannot escape the accu- 
sation that we are taking care of three 
States. It is indisputable that we are 
doing this because of our tardiness in 
doing that which we should have done 
before the issue had reached the point 
it has now reached. 

I must again correct those who say it 
Was an oversight. If it was an oversight, 
it was an oversight on the part of those 
who at that time were not affected and 
who were not willing to look at the 
facts as they were. I hope that all of 
you will look upon this legislation with- 
out being too quick to criticize some of 
these gentlemen from Massachusetts— 
and I am not here to defend Massachu- 
setts—because I can say to you and I 
can show you in my files letters from 
gentlemen from Massachusetts on the 
Republican side of the aisle and letters 
from gentlemen from Massachusetts on 
our side of the aisle supporting this 
legislation back in 1959. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
8 from North Carolina has ex- 
p: n 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 10264, which, if enacted 
into law, will increase the membership 
of this House from 435 to 438 Members. 

This bill is justified. Probably the 
strongest of the reasons which are ad- 
vanced for this legislation is the fact of 
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the three Members who are added to 
the House by virtue of the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii to the sisterhood of 
States in this great Union, and for whom 
we temporarily increased the member- 
ship when they were admitted. 

The present permanent membership 
of 435 was set long before statehood was 
considered for either of our newest 
States. Therefore, since their admission 
gives us three new Members, as deter- 
mined by the 1960 census, it is only fair 
that such permanent increase in mem- 
bership be recognized and provided for 
by this proposed legislation. This was 
done in former years where States were 
admitted. In this case, it should have 
been done when Alasxa and Hawaii were 
admitted, but since it was not done, it 
is only fair to do it now. 

I hope this bill is passed. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bares]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this measure which is bipar- 
tisan in nature, just in application and 
consistent with all the precedents on 
this subject since the founding of the 
Republic. 

There has never been the time since 
1789, when the first apportionment act 
was formulated, that new States sup- 
planted the seats of existing States. 
This bill, by merely accommodating the 
three seats to be occupied by Hawaii and 
Alaska, falls in line completely with 
these precedents. 

I would suggest that the House of 
Representatives would be a strange in- 
stitution, as indeed would any family or 
community, if in welcoming in new 
Members it would dispossess those who 
are already Members. That is why it 
has never been done before and I trust 
will not be done today. Whatever action 
is taken on this measure will have its 
impact on other States 10 years hence— 
and we do not know now what States 
might be affected at that time. 

As long as new States were brought 
into the Union, the membership was en- 
larged. This was specifically provided 
in 1872, 1882, 1891, 1901, and 1912. The 
last increase was subsequent to the 13th 
census of 1910. The Apportionment Act 
of 1911 fixed the membership of the 
House at 433 Members with the provision 
that if Arizona and New Mexico entered 
the Union before the next apportion- 
ment they each should have 1 Repre- 
sentative. Both became States in 1912 
and the membership was thus increased 
to 435, which has continued to the pres- 
ent time. 

The only rights we have in this body 
is a reflection of our rules and the prece- 
dents established throughout the years. 
While a single incident would not estab- 
lish a precedent under the rules of the 
House, repeated action since the time of 
our Founding Fathers does firmly en- 
trench these precedents. If we abro- 
gate custom which has been repeatedly 
and uninterruptedly confirmed, then 
our rights have been undermined. If 
these guarantees, born of tradition, are 
now overruled by a majority, then here- 
after we can expect that the minority on 
any issue or point of order can well be 
the victim of the caprice and machina- 
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tions of those who have the votes to do 
whatever they desire. I do not believe, 
and pray, that that day will never come 
to pass. In Jefferson’s Manual it very 
wisely states: 


The Speaker feels constrained in his rul- 
ings to give precedent its proper influence 
since the advantages of such a course are 
undeniable. 


This we should not forget today. 

I have read with great care the debate 
which took place on this floor on April 
27, 1911, when the House was last in- 
creased. The vote in favor of the meas- 
ure was overwhelming. Even the argu- 
ments used then against that proposal 
carry no weight today. 

It was said then that an increase in 
the membership would require consid- 
erable construction costs to accom- 
modate new Members. Certainly an 
increase of only one Member over the 
present size of the House does not pose 
this problem. 

It was said that the House would be- 
come too large and unwieldy. Certainly 
one more Member could not have that 
effect. 

Those who favored the bill indicated 
that the representation of the people was 
becoming diluted. Then, each Member 
served an average of only 211,000 con- 
stituents. Today, it is more than double 
that number, and considerable more, by 
a factor of four or five, than exists to- 
day in many countries abroad. I would 
have been amenable to a somewhat 
larger increase but I realize that that 
view is not widely shared, 

In the 1911 debate, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Cen- 
sus who handled the bill, Congressman 
Houston, of Tennessee, stated: 

It is quite likely that in the future there 
will be a demand for an increase of Mem- 
bers and I think it more than probable that 
there will be an increase. It is, I grant you, 
well to keep that increase as small as pos- 

2. 


I would suggest that an increase of 
only one over the present number ful- 
fills that suggestion. 

Hence, I believe this bill should pass. 
It is fair, just, and meritorious. It fol- 
lows the clear-cut precedents of time. 
It is bipartisan and has received the 
clearance of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle. I trust it will receive your 
support. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a bad bill and should be defeated. This 
is a political expediency bill. It is a seat 
grab bill and a special privilege bill. It 
is a bill which rewards civic irresponsi- 
bility and it sets a dangerous precedent. 

Ever since 1912 the membership of the 
House of Representatives has stood at 
435, Repeated attempts to increase the 
membership have failed. Now there is a 
proposal to add three additional seats to 
bail out the politicians in certain States 
by awarding such States one new seat. 
Such procedure is not a popular move 
with the 13 States, including Iowa, which 
have reapportioned in good faith. Cer- 
tainly this is a sterling example of re- 
warding civic irresponsibility. 
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Nine States rightfully gained seats as 
the result of the 1960 census. It is dif- 
ficult for me to see how Members of Con- 
gress from any of these nine States can 
vote extra seats for three States not en- 
titled to them. Twenty-five States 
neither gain nor lose seats. Certainly, 
these States have nothing to gain by 
voting a seat to the three States who are 
not satisfied with the results of a fair 
apportionment. 

Sixteen States losing seats should have 
the keenest interest in this flagrant act 
of favoritism. They should rise up 
against this gross discrimination. 

How can anyone from Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Califor- 
nia, and the rest of the 13 States of this 
country which are losing congressional 
seats, possibly vote for the bill? 

Does this legislation mean that every 
time we have a census we are going to 
add new seats to the House of Repre- 
sentatives under some guise or another 
and then justify such action because 
some States did not do their redistricting 
job right? If this procedure continues 
in further years, whereby we add new 
congressional seats on some flimsy ex- 
cuse or another, we will finally wind up 
with an unwieldy legislative body that 
simply cannot operate properly. I sug- 
gest you give heed to the establishment 
of such a dangerous precedent by voting 
against the resolution. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to the enlarge- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
because I believe this proposal goes 
counter to efforts for better government. 

The proposal to increase House mem- 
bership by three or more must be con- 
sidered a seat grab which would dilute 
the representation from States like my 
own. 

New Hampshire now has 2 Repre- 
sentatives in a Congress of 435 Members. 
It had not always been thus. A century 
and a half ago New Hampshire had 6 
Representatives in a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 186. 

As the population of New Hampshire 
failed to increase in the same propor- 
tion as the increase in population for the 
whole Nation, we accepted the necessary 
reduction in our Members in Congress. 

The problem today is that some States 
are unwilling to accept that reduction. 
The net result will be that although New 
Hampshire—and 46 other States—are 
not supposed to suffer a reduction, our 
representation will in fact be reduced 
because as the total number of Repre- 
sentatives will increase, ours will remain 
the same. 

Moreover, we are setting a precedent 
for future enlargements of this House. 
Most students of good government argue 
that the present membership of the 
House is too large for efficient govern- 
ment. Recent studies, one of which is 
cited in the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, suggests that ideally this House 
should have 300 Members—not 435 as at 
present, 
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Every enlargement tends to make leg- 
islative procedures more unwieldy. We 
are faced with the prospect that the 
House of Representatives will become a 
formless mass of people, hampered in its 
constitutional role to enact laws for this 
Nation. 

Since 1912 there have been steady in- 
creases in our population, but no change 
in the total Members of the House. Now 
each time there is an increase in popula- 
tion, or each time a new State is added 
to the Union, there will be strong argu- 
ments for increasing the total member- 
ship of the House. 

In the interest of good government I 
am opposed to this proposal. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SANTANGELO.]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
am one of those Congressmen whose 
district has been gerrymandered or 
rockymandered out by sordid New York 
State Republican politics. While mis- 
ery generally loves company I do not 
share such feeling. Injustice to one 
does not mean that injustice must be 
done unto others. 

I have always been against injustice to 
my fellow man or politicalenemy. I sup- 
port this measure, H.R. 10264. 

When I voted for the admission of 
Alaska into the Union on July 7, 1958, 
I did not intend that one of my col- 
leagues from Massachusetts should be 
eliminated because of my vote. When 
I voted for the admission of Hawaii in 
March 1959, I did not intend that two 
of my colleagues in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland should be eliminated. When 
I voted for the admission of those States, 
my intention was to add two States to 
our Union, to add two stars to our flag, to 
make our Nation a greater nation to 
spread democracy and not to deprive 
three colleagues of their seats or the 
opportunity to return and serve their 
State and country. This measure is non- 
partisan. I trust that this measure will 
pass. 

This body is a great institution, with 
a sense of innate justice. I have wit- 
nessed it for the 6 years I have been here. 
Mr. Chairman, this bill is an opportunity 
and a great chance for this body to dem- 
onstrate its sense of justice, especially 
to the Members of its own family. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the obstacles 
which have been thrown before my path, 
I shall try to return in the next Con- 
gress. I hope and trust that the mem- 
bership of this body will support this 
measure and render justice to those 
colleagues of ours who will be affected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
Eighty-eighth Congress and in each Congress 
thereafter, the House of Representatives shall 


be composed of four hundred and thirty- 
eight Members. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. TRIMBLE: On 


page 1, line 5, strike out the words “thirty- 
eight” and insert the words “sixty-seven”. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I live up in the 
northwestern corner of Arkansas where 
the hills are steep and the flint rocks 
are sharp. When I was a boy .and 
wanted to go opposum hunting, if the 
leaves were still, I would have to lick 
my fingers and hold them up to see just 
which way the wind was blowing. 

As of this moment, it is not hard to 
discern how you feel, but I hope you 
will change your mind because, after 
all, this is a fair body, a just body. I 
think it was 1911, as someone said a 
while ago, when this House was en- 
larged the last time. I am not a bit 
sore at Massachusetts. I love everyone 
there. Ido not think this is a trumped- - 
up scheme. I am not mad at anybody 
in Pennsylvania. I am not mad at any- 
body in Missouri, and I surely do not 
want anyone mad at me in Arkansas. 
But, seriously, this amendment that I 
offer increases the House by 32. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 25 or 30 
years the population of this great coun- 
try has increased, about doubled. I re- 
member when I was sworn in here in 
1945 I sat down by a man I did not know. 
He asked me where I lived. I told him, 
He said “I know that district. I have 
been there many times. The fact is I 
spend my summers at Bella Vista.” He 
said “Did you ever have any legislative 
service?” I said “No.” He said “Do 
you think you want to get reelected?” 
I said “I do.” 

Do you think you will like it here?” 

I said, “I hope so.” 

Finally he got around and said, “Well, 
if you want to get reelected—” I cannot 
use the exact language because it would 
be outside the rules of the House; but 
anyway he said, “Work hard and keep 
your mouth shut.” And maybe I ought 
to do that today. But he said, “When 
I came to this Congress 32 years ago I 
brought along a lovely little daughter 
of one of my dearest friends. I did not 
need her. We sent home some garden 
seed, and I just brought her along be- 
cause I loved her folks and she was 
sweet.” And he said, “In 1945 I will 
have 10 daughters of dear friends and 
2 sons of daughters of friends, and all 
of us cannot keep up with the work.” 

So, the load of the Congress has in- 
creased, It is heavy now, so what I am 
striving for is for this amendment to be 
passed so there will be more Members 
and the population will be divided and 
that the load of legislation will be held 
down to where we can handle it. Some 
of the rest of my colleagues may find 
themselves in the same situation. 

But this amendment is offered with- 
out the slightest malice. I do not blame 
Massachusetts. I know what the speak- 
ers who have preceded me have said, and 
what they have said is true. It is not 
just for the 3 States of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri. But the rest 
of us need some help and I surely hope 
that you folks just this one time will vote 
with me. And I thank you very much. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in the same spirit 
as that of my dear and good friend from 
Arkansas. I want to add a little ex- 
planation to his proposal for the con- 
sideration of the House. I said awhile 
ago that I view this bill as one to restore 
to Massachusetts, Missouri, and Penn- 
sylvania what they had lost as a result 
of the admission of Alaska and Hawaii. 
There is a great temptation to go beyond 
that. An argument can be made for it 
and I respect all my colleagues who are 
involved in this situation. 

But in order to take care of Arkansas 
here is what we would be voting for. 
California, for example, gains eight Rep- 
resentatives as a result of the 1960 cen- 
sus. If we adopted the amendment of 
my dear friend, California would get 
those eight and three more. And so on 
down the line. If we adopt this amend- 
ment, in order to take care of Arkansas 
we would have to increase the total mem- 
bership by 32, including increases to 
States that are already gaining, and 13 
more seats before we can make up one 
of Arkansas’ loss. That is the unfortu- 
nate thing about this situation. 

That is why I prefer as chairman of 
the subcommittee that handled this leg- 
islation to stick by the precedents and to 
recommend to the House that we follow 
what was done throughout our history 
and to do what should have been done 
when we admitted Alaska and Hawaii to 
the Union; namely, to provide for the 
requisite number of Members and not to 
penalize and take away from the repre- 
sentation of the 48 States that were 
members of the Union before the admis- 
sion of the two new States. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, through reapportion- 
ment and subsequent redistricting, the 
Maine congressional district which I 
have had the high honor of representing 
in this House of Representatives has been 
consigned to the casualty list. 

I immediately hasten to assure my col- 
leagues, however, that I rise in support of 
the amendment—providing for a House 
membership of 467—by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] not out of 
self-interest. More fundamentally, it is 
because of a serious concern for some- 
thing far more significant and deserving 
of consideration—the interests of every 
individual citizen which each of us here 
today are privileged to represent in the 
Congress of the United States. 

In short, the basic question today is 
this: To what extent shall we, against 
the background of reapportionment, per- 
mit the voice of each and every one of 
our American citizens to be heard? 

The problem for us to resolve here 
today becomes eminently clear when it is 
realized that as our American population 
increases, the influence of each element 
of the population decreases or increases 
in proportion to the size of the U.S. Con- 
gress. As the size of the Congress in- 
creases, so does the representation of 
each individual in the American society. 
Conversely, as the size decreases, so di- 
minishes the individual's control over the 
affairs of his Government. 
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-Itis not, of course, a very easy thing to 
determine what number of citizens one 
Congressman is capable of representing 
in an efficient manner. And still, in a 
large sense, that is what we are here to- 
day to resolve. And it should be remem- 
bered that this House was, by our 
Founding Forefathers, constituted to be 
infinitely responsive to the will of each 
of the elements of our population. 

It is highly questionable that a mere 
increase of three in the membership of 
the House of Representatives would act 
to preserve the potency of the individual 
in his controi over his Government, or 
that such a minute increase would serve 
to provide each and every American with 
viable representation. 

I am not possessed of sufficient wis- 
dom to certify the precise number of 
representatives that would satisfy the 
very reason for this House’s being. I 
feel confident, however, in. suggesting 
that a House membership of at least 467 
would perform to give each citizen of the 
United States a voice of substance in 
Government and that this number would 
not provide a base for confusion in the 
House of Representatives. 

I plead with my colleagues to give this 
vital proposition their most serious de- 
liberation, thereby endeavoring to deter- 
mine in what degree their constituents 
should be represented in this House of 
Representatives. 

The will of this House will, in due 
course prevail, in the instant matter. I 
remind my colleagues, however, that this 
bill before us does not provide our citi- 
zens with a significantly louder voice in 
the affairs of Government. 

In this respect, I commend this 
amendment to the attention of my col- 
leagues, for I ardently believe it would 
serve to provide each American with 
substantial representation in the House 
of Representatives, and it would do this 
without making this great deliberative 
body unwieldy. 

My colleagues from Maine, Congress- 
man McIntire and Congressman GAR- 
LAND would like to associate themselves 
with my remarks. Both gentlemen have 
commitments in the State of Maine to- 
day. I request that Congressman Gar- 
LAND be permitted to insert a statement 
in the Record following my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to speak in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Congressman TRIMBLE. 

If, 51 years ago 100 million people 
justified 435 Members in the House, cer- 
tainly the 83 million additional people 
in the United States today are entitled 
to this modest increase. 

Historically, the House of Represent- 
atives was created as the body which 
is closest to the people. If we keep in- 
creasing the population of each Mem- 
ber's district, we will someday reach a 
point where, because of the paperwork 
involved alone, we will no longer be able 
to legislate properly and still maintain 
personal contact with our people. 

Since Maine became a State in 1820, 
we have seen our membership in the 
House of Representatives decline from 
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a total of eight down to three. Unless 
the amendment offered to increase the 
size-of the House is passed, Maine stands 
to lose another seat next year as a re- 
sult of the 1960 census. 

Mr. Chairman, Maine is a State ap- 
proximately 30,000 square miles in area 
and with a population approaching 1 
million people. Surely, these people can 
be better represented here in Washing- 
ton with three congressional seats rather 
than two. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
favorably to increase the House mem- 
bership to 467. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have often heard it 
said that nobody's mind was ever changed 
in this body by listening to the debate. 
Well, if that be the case, this may 
possibly become a red letter day because 
I must confess that I learned a great 
deal today by listening to the debate, 
and that at this point I am considering 
the question carefully. 

I came in here having read newspaper 
editorials which predisposed me against 
the enlargement of the House by three 
Members because I had read that this 
was a device to pull somebody’s political 
chestnuts out o? the fire, that it was a 
political grab, and I saw something sor- 
did about it. 

But in listening to the debate I heard 
it argued that really this is not a bill to 
enlarge the size of the House in that 
respect; it is said to be merely designed 
to compensate for the three additional 
seats required by the admission—and 
by the fortunate admission, I might 
add—of Hawaii and Alaska. Frankly, I 
am puzzled by the varying claims. 

However, if we go beyond these 3, 
whether it is 4, 14, or 62, or whatever you 
add in that numbers game, then we are 
surely playing politics. There may pos- 
sibly be justification for the three to 
compensate for the additional seats of 
Hawaii and Alaska, but if you go one 
step beyond three, you are surely en- 
gaging in partisan politics and you are 
saying to che American people that what 
you are really interested in is to preserve 
political jobs. 

I urge you to defeat this amendment. 
If this amendment passes, it will be im- 
possible for me and for many others 
even to consider the entire bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly we would be 
establishing a precedent were we to en- 
large the House of Representatives to 
the extent suggested in the amendment. 
However, I believe a good historical case 
has been laid down for the increase of 
the membership by three. 

I wish to pay recognition to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
who said that he would like to look into 
greater effectiveness of the House of 
Representatives insofar as committee 
staffing is concerned, and also the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], who said that he 
hoped the size of this body could be cut 
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down. I think these are two proposals 
to which we should give our attention 
and I believe if the majority party will 
put their minds to it we could think in 
these terms for the future. I would like 
to suggest that when they do so they 
consider the rights of the minority so 
that when establishing committee staffs 
that the minority be far better repre- 
sented than it is today. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
coming of the space age we will have a 
problem for there may be many present 
nations, provinces or islands that could 
apply for statehood. It seems not too 
farfetched to think that in the years 
ahead we might be able to go to the top 
of this building, take off in a spacecraft, 
have lunch in London and be back the 
same day. The point I am trying to 
make is that we should at some future 
time go thoroughly into the organiza- 
tion of the House, the number of Mem- 
bers, and consider a deliberate plan of 
improving the effectiveness of this body 
through administrative changes and 
committee procedures rather than sim- 
ply adding additional Members every 
time a new State is admitted, for it is 
not hard to visualize that someday there 
might be far more than 50 States in the 
Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto now cease. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

j a COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment, and I am not going to take the 5 
minutes allotted me. I take the floor only 
because I think we have overlooked one 
approach that might come in for some 
consideration, That is the approach to 
establishing membership of this House on 
the basis of the volume of services which 
the Federal Government renders. You 
know, when the figure of 435 Members 
in this House was established, this was 
1 Member of Congress for approxi- 
mately each 500 Federal employees. To- 
day there are 5,000 Federal employees 
for every 1 Member of the House. I 
am not suggesting a formula to equalize 
the differential in this comparative ratio. 
However, we may assume as a result of 
this increase in the number of Federal 
employees that there are 10 times the 
amount of Federal services being ren- 
dered. I assume further that the work 
of every congressional office is in propor- 
tion to the services rendered by the Fed- 
eral Government. While it is too late 
to do anything about it in the bill this 
year, and because I may not be around 
the next time a reapportionment bill 
comes up, I suggest to the House this 
might be food for thought as a formula 
for future action of this body as far as 
establishing the number of Members of 
the House is concerned. Perhaps at that 
time Congress can reassume certain of its 
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constitutional power and authority which 
in the last 25 years it has turned over to 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE] is timely. It is timely for the 
reason, among others, that the new $80 
million House Office Building is not yet 
completed. Coming at this time, if there 
are additional Members, it offers an op- 
portunity to use the space that would be 
dedicated to a swimming pool to provide 
offices for some new Members. 

If the amendment is adopted and the 
membership substantially increased, 
there are other features of the construc- 
tion across the way that could well be 
altered. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the debate on this bill a very important 
matter has been overlooked. It might 
very well be that nothing can be done 
about it in the way of amendment to the 
bill. However, it certainly ought to be 
considered by the Judiciary Committee 
at the appropriate time in separate legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I called the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and 
found that 3,038,304 aliens were regis- 
tered in 1961; that in Hawaii alone there 
were 50,101. If these aliens had not been 
counted in the apportionment, we would 
have the equivalent of 7 or 8 more Mem- 
bers of Congress representing American 
citizens. 

I was surprised when I learned what 
the problem really was. However, I found 
that a number of Members of Congress 
did not realize that aliens were counted 
in this apportionment. I do not see how 
we are justified in taking care of just 
three States, due to the fact that the Con- 
gress brought in two additional States, 
without giving consideration to taking 
care of other States who lost representa- 
tion due to the counting of aliens. Aliens 
have no right to representation in the 
U.S. Congress. Yet they do have, inas- 
much as they are credited to the States 
in which they reside for apportionment 
purposes of the House of Representa- 
tives. I just want to point out to the 
House that even though it is too late to 
do anything about it in this bill, I hope 
before the next census comes around 
some legislation can be had in the House 
of Representatives to deal with this par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr. Chairman, with due deference to 
everyone, I do not think this bill is fair 
or good for the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE}. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Harris) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 22 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress", approved June 18, 
1929, as amended (2 U.S.C. 2a) is amended 
by striking out “the then existing number 
of Representatives” and inserting in lieu 
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thereof “four hundred and thirty-eight Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The statement transmitted to 
the Congress within the first week of the 
first regular session of the Eighty-seventh 

by the President in accordance with 
subsection (a) of section 22 of the Act of 
June 18, 1929, as amended, and the certifi- 
cates sent to the executives of the States in 


-accordance with subsection (b) of such sec- 


tion 22 shall be of no force and effect for 
the purpose of effecting a reapportionment 
under such section 22 of such Act of June 
18, 1929. 

(b) Within thirty days of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a statement pre- 
pared in accordance with the provisions of 
such Act of June 18, 1929, as amended by 
this Act, and such statement shall, for the 
purposes of such Act of June 18, 1929, be 
held and considered to be the statement sub- 
mitted in accordance with the requirements 
of such Act for the apportionment of the 
Eighty-elghth and the four subsequent Con- 
gresses. 

(c) Where a State has redistricted after the 
1960 apportionment but before the effective 
date of this Act, such redistricting shall not 
be invalidated by this Act if the number of 
Representatives to which such State is en- 
titled has not been affected by the provisions 
of this Act: Provided, That a State which has 
redistricted after the 1960 apportionment and 
which becomes entitled to an additional Rep- 
resentative by this Act may either redistrict 
after the effective date of this Act or shall 
elect the additional Representative at large. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WALTER: On page 3, line 1, strike out all after 
the colon and insert a period. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee intends under this amend- 
ment that Massachusetts, which has not 
redistricted, and Pennsylvania, which re- 
districted under the 1960 apportionment, 
shall redistrict if the committee amend- 
ment is adopted, or elect their respective 
delegations at large, and that the re- 
redistricting action taken by the State 
of Missouri, pursuant to the 1960 Ap- 
portionment Act, shall be of no effect. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. The amendment is agreed 
to by the minority as well as the ma- 
jority. It also assists the situation with 
respect to the State of Missouri, and 
permits them to return to their previous 
districts in existence prior to the elim- 
ination by recent legislation which was 
requested by the Governor. Therefore 
I think it is agreed to—there is no ques- 
tion about it—by the Missouri delega- 
tion and it is on their specific request 
as well that this amendment is being 
considered. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that I think this amendment will ac- 
complish the objective of the legislation 
of limiting the increase in Members of 
the House to three. I therefore rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross to the 
committee amendment offered by Mr. WAL- 
TER: On page 3, line 2, after the comma, 
strike the remainder of that line and all 
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of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6 and insert the follow- 
ing: 

“That a State which becomes entitled to 
an additional Representative by this Act 
shall redistrict within 30 days after the 
effective date of this Act or forfeit the addi- 
tional Representative.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment very well speaks for itself. 
I think these States ought to redistrict, 
and redistrict immediately, if they are 
to be the beneficiaries of this action this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
explain the constitutionality of such a 
provision of forfeiture? 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps I should say I 
am glad I am not a lawyer, but what is 
unconstitutional about it? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I asked the 
gentleman whether he could support his 
amendment with any constitutional 
precedent. It proposes a forfeiture, and 
you do not want a State to forfeit a 
Member in this House, do you? Where 
is substance or authority for any such 
action as that? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he would repeat so that 
we may understand what the effect of 
this amendment would be in a State like 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The effect would be 
that the redistricting provided for by 
recent action of the legislature would 
be nullified and it would be necessary 
for the State to redistrict again. And 
if it did not, then under title II of the 
code, 2a(c) enacted in 1929 all of the 
Members would have to run at large. 

Mr. CORBETT. Does not the present 
law provide that in the event a State 
secures an additional Representative 
and fails to redistrict only one Member 
will run at large? 

Mr. WALTER. Let me read the ap- 
plicable section of the statute: 

Until a State is redistricted in the manner 
provided by the law thereof after any appor- 
tionment, the Representatives to which such 
State is entitled under such apportionment 
shall be elected in the following manner: 
* * * (5) If there is a decrease in the num- 
ber of Representatives and the number of 
districts in such State exceeds such de- 
creased number of Representatives, they 
shall be elected from the State at large. 


Mr. CORBETT. In view of the State’s 
action—and I am just asking for clarifi- 
cation—when a State has already passed 
a redistricting bill, if this amendment 
prevails it would have the effect of de- 
sae 7 that law null and void, would it 
not? 

Mr. WALTER. It would supersede 
that law. This would then be the law. 

Mr. CORBETT. The present redis- 
tricting law? 

Mr. WALTER. That would be the ef- 
fect; that is right. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of that I do not believe that we 
should compel the government of the 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to pro- 
ceed on a certain activity, and that is 
what the effect of this amendment would 
be. 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Do I 
understand that the effect of this amend- 
ment, with respect to the situation in 
Pennsylvania where we had a special 
session of the legislature and reappor- 
tioned congressional districts into 27 
seats, would be that we would have to 
have another special session? 

Mr. CORBETT. That is what the gen- 
tleman tells me. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Or else 
everyone in the State runs at large? 

Mr. CORBETT. That is what he is 
saying. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. The question arises as 
to what time the amendment speaks of. 
That is what I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. When does 
it go into effect? That is the real ques- 
tion here, because then what the gentle- 
man’s amendment says is that those 
States receiving extra Members must re- 
district again from the time that the 
statute goes into effect with the gentle- 
man’s amendment in it. 

Mr. WALTER. The statute goes into 
effect when it is signed, of course. 

Mr. FULTON. In Pennsylvania you 
would have to have another redistrict- 
ing after signature by the President, even 
though we have redistricted already and 
might want to run one Member at large. 

Mr. WALTER. That is exactly the 
situation. 

Mr. CORBETT. And the last date to 
file in Pennsylvania is next Monday, 
March 12. 

Mr. WALTER. The attorney general 
of Pennsylvania and the Governor of 
Pennsylvania are aware of this situa- 
tion and they have advised me that a 
careful perusal of the law discloses that 
the new Reapportionment Act may be 
enacted at any time within 60 days of 
election. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
Pennsylvania people have already filed 
for Congress in the districts which now 
exist. I talked to the bureau of elec- 
tions this afternoon at Harrisburg and 
there is some doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of any further act of redis- 
tricting in Pennsylvania, because people 
have already filed for Congress under the 
present districts. How about that? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know what 
provision of the constitution the gentle- 
man is talking about, but what this pro- 
poses to do is entirely legal and proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
viously do not want to cut off any dis- 
cussion by the distinguished gentleman, 
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and I will be glad to yield to him in just 
amoment. The objective of this amend- 
ment, I might say to the Members of 
this House, is to make sure that it will 
accomplish what the gentleman from 
Towa desires; namely, that the State of 
Pennsylvania must redistrict, if it is go- 
ing to get this additional Member. There 
has been considerable discussion with 
regard to the proposed amendment to 
the amendment, and I will say this— 
in my opinion, the amendment to the 
amendment is totally out of order in that 
the total concept of adding three House 
Members has not been one of reward or 
because a given State has lost its repre- 
sentation. 

If we were going to do that, we would 
increase the total membership to 547 to 
take care of all States losing member- 
ship. This we obviously cannot support. 
Concerning the amendment to the 
amendment it was considered, I will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa, as another 
means of accomplishing what we in- 
tended to accomplish and it could not 
be supported on the merits. If it were, 
you could end up with a situation where 
Massachusetts, because it goes ahead 
and redistricts, gets this additional seat, 
but the State of Pennsylvania or the 
State of Missouri would be denied their 
seats, and particularly the State of Penn- 
sylvania because it did not redistrict. 
That would not be consistent with the 
formula that has been used, the equal 
proportionate method, and that would 
not be consistent with the objective of 
doing equity, namely, providing three 
additional seats because of the admis- 
sion of the two new States. This amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa was given serious consideration by 
the minority, in particular at the time 
we were attempting to tie down this 
agreement. We understand there is 
agreement with the Governor. We un- 
derstand there is agreement with the 
attorney general that the State is, in 
fact, going to consider areas where there 
are problems in Pennsylvania, and I will 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in order to accomplish this, the legisla- 
ture is going to have to reconsider the 
present districting if they are going to 
accomplish that in areas where they 
have serious problems. If they agree to 
do this, it is our position that the legis- 
lation involved should require it, and that 
is why the amendment being offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
proposed and that is why the minority 
accepted it. If there are going to be new 
seats, we do not want the States to re- 
ceive them on the basis of a bonus. 
Rather it is being done in the interest of 
equity both to the three States and the 
members presently seated in those 
States. 

This agreement has been made. and 
if it is going to be lived up to, and if it is 
lived up to consistent with the Governor’s 
and the attorney general’s amendment, 
then there will be no harm done to any 
other seated Member in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, under the bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee, the State 
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of Missouri that will get the first Mem- 
ber will now go back to its original 
membership under the 1950 census. The 
State of Pennsylvania that under the 
1960 census lost three Members will un- 
der the proposed law get one Member 
who will run at large unless the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania calls another 
special session of the legislature and 
they can agree to redistrict. The State 
of Massachusetts, not having redis- 
tricted, can go ahead with its redistrict- 
ing plans. 

In the State of Pennsylvania the last 
date to file petitions under the law as it 
is on the statute books today will be 
Monday, March 12, 1962. This bill we 
are now considering cannot be passed 
and signed by the President by Monday. 
There are 27 seats in Pennsylvania. The 
effect of the Walter amendment will 
be to throw out all of the petitions that 
are filed and declare all those petitions 
null and void. Then the 28 Members of 
the next Congress from Pennsylvania 
will all have to run at large unless the 
Governor of Pennsylvania calls another 
special session of the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature and they can agree on a new 
redistricting plan. For myself and the 
other Members from Pennsylvania who 
now represent a district, we have no 
desire to run at large in our State. 

I urge that the amendment to the 
amendment and the amendment itself 
both be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cramer) there 
were—ayes 117, noes 94. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. WALTER and Mr. 
SAYLOR. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 121, 
noes 65. 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. FLYNT, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
10264) to provide that the “louse of Rep- 
resentatives shall be composed of 438 
Members beginning with the 88th Con- 
gress, pursuant to House Resolution 555, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 
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The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GREEN of Penn- 
sylvania) there were—ayes 128, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a reading of the engrossed copy of the 
bill. 


IMPACT OF COLONEL GLENN’S 
ORBITAL FLIGHT 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I received a letter from Gen. 
Robert W. Porter, our representative at 
the Permanent Military Deputies Group, 
Central Treaty Organization, Ankara, 
Turkey, which I would like to share with 
my colleagues. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1962. 

DEAR GEORGE: This brief note is to trans- 
mit to you letters of congratulation which I 
have received from my Pakistani and Iran- 
ian colleagues here in Ankara. Truly, the 
Turks, Iranians, and Pakistanis were much 
excited by this successful exploration into 
space. It is having quite an impact on their 
thinking. 

USIS received a 16-millimeter film of the 
Glenn flight this morning. A CENTO study 
group composed of 40 officers from the 5 
countries was in session here. The film was 
shown to them at noon. The film is a fine 
one and they were all much impressed and 
pleased to see it. USIS did a fine Job in get- 
ting the short film here so soon. 

Regards. 

Sincerely, 

R. W. Porter, Jr. 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army. 


One of the letters is from the Iranian 
representative, Permanent Military Dep- 
uties Group, Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Ankara, Turkey, and reads: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1962. 

Dear GENERAL Porter: Last night, owing 
to a faulty telephone line in my house, I 
Was unable to express my joy and delight at 
the success of your first orbital space flight, 
which is not only a success for America, but 
indeed for the whole free world. 

Believe me in saying that the entire free 
world rejoices in the success of that brave 
pioneer of space flight, Astronaut John 
Glenn, who orbited the earth three times. 

I will now avail myself of this opportunity 
to express my heartfelt and most sincere 
congratulations on this brilliant and mag- 
nificent accomplishment, and wish NASA, 
under the watchful eyes of your young and 
determined President and the freedom-lov- 
ing people of America, all the success for 
their future projects. 

Please accept yourself, and be good enough 
to convey, if you are in correspondence with 
our mutual friend General Rogers, the best 
wishes of Mrs. Batmanglidj, myself and the 
Iranian officers in Ankara, who are all striv- 
ing for a common and noble goal, for this 
wonderful achievement, 

N. BaTMANGLIDJ, 
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Mr. Speaker, the following is a letter 
from Lt. Gen. Sarfaraz Khan MC, 
Pakistan’s permanent military deputy to 
CENTO: 


FEBRUARY 22, 1962. 

Lt. Gen. ROBERT W. PORTER, Jr., 

U.S. Representative, Permanent Military 
Deputies Group, Central Treaty Organ- 
ization, Ankara. 

My Dear Porter: I offer you and through 
you to all our American friends my own and 
wife’s heartiest congratulations on the suc- 
cessful completion of John H. Glenn’s epic 
voyage into space and his safe return. 

This historic event has thrilled the hearts 
of all mankind to which your friends and 
well-wishers claim the major share. As a 
result of this outstanding achievement every 
American can justifiably hold his head up 
with pride and dignity and we who are closer 
to you feel highly elated and share your well 
deserved joy and happiness. 

With the kindest personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
SARFARAZ KHAN. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, March 7, when there was voting on 
rolicall No. 30, my name appears as one 
of the 31 “not voting.” The occasion of 
my not voting, Mr. Speaker, was caused 
by the fact that, while I had been in 
attendance on the floor of the House at 
all times until a few minutes before this 
roll was called, my secretary notified me 
there was sudden illness on the part of 
one of my immediate relatives at my 
home in Arlington, and I was wanted 
there at once; that no one was with per- 
son ill. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, before 
I left the floor I left a message that I 
was called from the floor for the reason 
above set forth, and asked for active 
pair “aye” for bill number HR. 132 to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
to establish Federal matching grants for 
construction of television facilities for 
educational purposes. I would have 
voted “aye” if present. Because there 
was no active pair available to me I must 
needs bear the record of not voting as 
shown on page 3555 of the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I naturally regret my ab- 
sence even though it was absolutely 
necessary for the reason stated. Up 
until this first “not voting” record I be- 
lieve I have 100-percent voting record for 
all “yea” and “nay” rollcall votes from 
the opening day of this 87th Congress. 


STATEMENT BY HON. KENNETH E. 
BELIEU, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY FOR INSTALLATION 
AND LOGISTICS 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to inform you and all the other 
Members of this distinguished legisla- 
tive body that at the open meeting of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
this morning, the statement by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Instal- 
lations and Logistics, Hon. Kenneth E. 
BeLieu, in support of naval fiscal 1963 
military construction authorization pro- 
gram was as follows: 

There is a $9,196,000 project for the con- 
struction of a 500-bed hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif. This project is a result of 
long-term studies by the Navy, Department 
of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It will provide beds for Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force personnel, including 
dependents. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to be able 
to state that I am very certain that this 
nayal project for the construction of this 
500-bed hospital at Long Beach, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., is known to me per- 
sonally to be a result of long and diligent 
studies by the Navy, the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
I am able to do this because over 2 years 
ago, at the request of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Hon. Cart Vinson, I made a 
field survey of naval hospital facilities 
in the Los Angeles County area and also 
including the Riverside County area. 
This study and survey took me not only 
to the Corona Hospital in Riverside 
County, a former naval hospital facility, 
but to El Toro, Riverside, March Field, 
San Pedro, and the naval hospital ship 
at Long Beach harbor. It also gave me 
the benefit of hearing the analytical 
statements made during that survey by 
representatives of the Navy, by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense, 
and by representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Much of my survey was in 
company, presence and participation of 
these distinguished gentlemen. 

I will not at this time say anything 
further, Mr. Speaker, but when the oc- 
casion arises and the matter of authori- 
zation and appropriation of this $9,196,- 
000 is before this legislative tribunal I 
will ask further opportunity to give this 
House the benefit of further factual 
knowledge of the situation which en- 
tirely justifies the Navy in recommend- 
ing this 500-bed hospital project at Long 
Beach to commence at as early a date 
as possible. Not least of all I am pleased 
to have the presentation made before 
the Armed Services Committee on yes- 
terday that “It will provide beds for 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
personnel, including dependents.” I be- 
lieve it is true to fact that there is no 
area in our beloved Nation that has been 
and is more in need at this time, and 
which area is much justified as it will 
be to authorize and construct this hos- 
pital which is to be used by those en- 
titled thereto in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, including their 
worthy and legally entitled dependents. 


SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS FOR 
`- EDUCATION 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp and to 
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include extraneous material in the form 
of a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rrconn herewith a 
report made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
shows that 5,191 machine tools of various 
kinds were made available for educa- 
tional institutions during the period July 
through December 1961. 

The acquisition cost of the machine 
tools is shown as $8,854,118, however the 
machines are of incalculable value since 
they are placed in trade schools, indus- 
trial schools, and engineering schools 
across the Nation. Many of the tools 
are placed in institutions in redevelop- 
ment areas thereby aiding in the train- 
ing of skilled workers and the forma- 


Machine tools allocated for donation during 
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tion of a base for defense contracts and 
other industrial enterprises. 

It should be observed, Mr. Speaker, 
that this public use of the public’s prop- 
erty has proved to be of much greater 
long-term value than sales of surplus 
property which bring but a few cents on 
the dollar to the Treasury and often 
adversely affect the Nation’s economy. 

I want to emphasize at this time the 
fact that suggestions are now being 
made which would result in the sub- 
stantial elimination of this valuable and 
productive program of donating prop- 
erty to public and charitable institu- 
tions in favor of sales of property which 
would amount to distress sales and would 
bring very little monetary return. From 
the history of the pertinent legislation, I 
am confident that Congress would view 
such a departure with alarm and I trust 
no steps will be taken to disturb the 
present functioning of the donable pro- 
gram. The full report follows: 


the 1st half of fiscal year 1962 (includes both 


Government-owned tools and contractor termination inventory tools) 


Ist quarter, July | 2d quarter, October | Total, July through 


through September | through December 
1961 1961 


December 1961 


FS 
classi- Types of machine tools 
fication 
Num- | Acquisi- | Num- | Acquisi- | Num- | Acquisi- 
berof | tion cost | berof | tion cost | berof | tion cost 
tools tools 
3411 | Boring machines 4 $14, 916 17 $55, 742 
3412 ing machines. 1 8, 843 
3413 ines. 717 783, 906 
3414 2 4,746 
3415 | Grinding machines 428 649, 955 757 1, 080, 206 
3416 thes and screw machines 408 | 1,355, 474 693 2, 441, 530 
3417 | Milling machines 234 | 1,797,563 389 2, 612, 306 
3418 a Oe s . ͤ— | 3 11, 875 7 18, 066 
3419 | Miscellaneous machines (such as shapers). 693 457, 844 989 699, 400 
3441 | Bending and forming machines 247 173, 806 383 247, 165 
3442 | Presses, hydraulic and pneumatic (power 
WORF E TAEA TA 2 31, 767 46 44, 666 
3443 | Presses, mechanical (power driven). 29 27, 787 56 38, 040 
3444 resses, Manual..................... 118 49, 786 182 75, 261 
3445 | Punching and pacing machines 162 142, 186 242 204, 921 
3446 es and hammers 2 375 3 1,700 
3447 | Wire and metal ribbon forming machines. 1 193 1 193 
3448 | Riveting machines 2 1, 000 3 4,174 
3449 | Miscellaneous secondary metal forming 
and cutting machines 25 20, 798 43 32,121 
Miscellaneous tools, other items in group 
through} 34 not specified above 434 269, 962 660 501, 036 
ip | Ua OES ONT REM Sepia de ieee 3,289 | 5, 508, 753 5, 101 8. 854, 118 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, time and 
again we have called for more imagina- 
tion and initiative on the part of the 
free world to win mankind to our side 
in the struggle that will determine 
whether freedom or communism shall 
prevail. 

So far we have failed to utilize the 
great potential of people-to-people com- 
munication, to expose the Communist 
record of betrayal and cruelty; and by 
contrast, educate the victims and the 
dupes of communism to the fact that 
freedom is the only way in which they 
can live their lives as human beings, and 
not as the pawns of despotism. 


Our colleague, Representative PETER 
W. Roprno, JR., of New Jersey, has re- 
vealed one way in which we can over- 
come our inertia, and stir the minds of 
men again with the constructive revolu- 
3 faith in progress through free- 

om. 

In the February 15 issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, he told us of the 
little-people-to-little-people program 
that began when his young son decided 
to write to Premier Khrushchev with the 
thought that if he gets a fallout of let- 
ters, he might stop the fallout of bombs. 

He spoke to his chums about it; the 
idea spread rapidly, and it was not long 
before hundreds of children were writ- 
ing to Khrushchev. The non-Commu- 
nist world understands and is touched by 
this spontaneous plea on the part of 
youngsters. But older people who have 
witnessed the aggressions and the 
treacheries of communism are certain 
that any appeal based on reason or 
mercy will be interpreted by the Com- 
munists as a sign of weakness, and will 
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only whet their appetite for world 
domination. 

As Representative RODINO says: 

The project that we feel will be most ef- 
fective is a massive worldwide effort, started 
here in the United States, to discredit and 
destroy the myth of communism in the 
minds of men throughout the world. We 
believe that an important task in this proj- 
ect is to enlist the youngsters of our Nation 
into this political warfare which we didn't 
start, but which we do have to fight. 


Congratulations to Representative 
Roprno for pointing to the road ahead. 

As the struggle against the tyranny 
of communism will continue for decades 
to come, our young people must be given 
the best preparation to overcome the 
threat. 

The best protection against commu- 
nism is to know the nature of the 
enemy. 

Our children must be taught to recog- 
nize the symptoms of this disease, what 
it feeds upon, and what is required to 
prevent infection or to cure it. 

They will learn of communism’s con- 
tempt for religion and human values; the 
devious tactics it employs to confuse and 
subvert; and how it enslaved its present 
victims before they realized it. To grow 
up to the healthy life of freemen, our 
youngsters will need to know and honor 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States; the 
way our representative form of govern- 
ment has developed to meet every chal- 
lenge in a changing world; our system 
of equal justice under law; the rights 
and responsibilities of freemen; the 
great achievements of an open society, 
as well as its greater potential. 

So that—armed with truth—they may 
bring hope and help to those who want 
to live as independent men and not as 
creatures of the state. 

The average person does not speak the 
mystifying language of diplomacy that 
is employed in the dialog between 
governments. 

Thousands of miles—and other arti- 
ficial barriers—separate Ivan and Sonya 
in Moscow from John and Mary in New 
York, but they have far more in common 
than governments that are concerned 
with mass issues and impersonal pro- 
grams can comprehend. 

Homes, children, food, jobs, family 
budgets, friendship, individual problems 
and hopes; these are the main interests 
and the daily language of Russians in 
Kiev, and Americans in Kalamazoo. 

This is the area of understanding we 
have neglected. 

Only people-to-people communica- 
tion can dispel fear and encourage con- 
fidence and cooperation. 

The diplomats call it a modus vivendi 
between nations; the people call it 
getting along with one another or live 
and let live. 

Even under communism, public opin- 
ion cannot be ignored. 

Through all the crosscurrents of in- 
ternational tension and the awesome in- 
struments of destruction that dwarf 
the individual, and his ability in concert 
with others to control them, Representa- 
tive Robo has reminded us of the 
latent power of the people—East and 
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West—to reassert human and spiritual 
values. 

People-to-people communication will 
develop the practical wisdom to solve the 
problems that threaten the family of 
man. 


EMBARGO ON TRADE WITH CUBA 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the President issued his proclamation 
on February 3, 1962, declaring an almost 
total embargo on trade with Cuba to 
prevent the flow of American dollars to 
that country, our Communist-dominated 
neighbor only 90 miles off our shore, I 
am sure his action met with the complete 
approval of my colleagues and the free- 
dom-loving peoples of this and other 
nations. 

However, I, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Export Control established 
by House Resolution 403, recently learned 
that on the advice of the Treasury De- 
partment the embargo does not include 
articles manufactured in third countries 
from raw materials produced in Cuba 
such as cigars manufactured by third 
countries from tobacco of Cuban origin. 

In an effort to clarify this matter, I 
directed the following letter to the Hon- 
orable Robert H. Knight, General Coun- 
sel, Department of the Treasury, under 
date of February 28, 1962, and received 
a reply from him under date of March 
7, 1962, which I also quote: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT H. KNIGHT, 
General Counsel 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. KNIGHT: In the proclamation of 
the President on February 3, 1962, dealing 
with an embargo on trade with Cuba, it is 
stated in part: 

“Hereby prohibit, effective 12:01 a.m., 
eastern standard time, February 7, 1962, 
the importation into the United States of all 
goods of Cuban origin and all goods imported 
from or through Cuba; and I hereby author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to carry out such prohibition, to make 
such exceptions thereto, by license or other- 
wise, as he determines to be consistent with 
the effective operation of the embargo hereby 
proclaimed, and to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to per- 
form such functions.” 

Information has come to the attention of 
this Committee that the Foreign Assets Con- 
trol Division of your Department recently 
ruled that goods, including cigars made from 
imports from Cuba, may be imported into 
the United States from countries considered 
friendly. 

It is requested that you supply this com- 
mittee with the following information: 

1. Has the Foreign Assets Control Division 
of your Department made such a ruling? 

2. Furnish the date such a ruling was 
made. 

3. Supply any information available as to 
the volume of any goods of Cuban origin 
being imported into the United States at the 
present time from other countries. 
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4. Is there existent any legal authority to 
preclude such imports into the United 
States? 

5. Under what authority was the ruling 
made? 

6. Any other specific details you may be 
able to furnish to fully clarify this ruling. 

Your prompt attention to this request 
will be appreciated, 

Sincerely, 
A. Paul. Errcuin, Chairman, 
THe GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 7, 1962. 

Hon. A. PAUL KITCHIN, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Export Con- 
trol, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In your letter of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1962, you requested me to supply 
information to your committee in answer to 
a number of questions relating to the proc- 
lamation of the President on February 3, 
1962, dealing with an embargo on trade with 
Cuba. The questions are answered below in 
the order in which they were asked in your 
letter: 

1. The Foreign Assets Control of the 
Treasury Department has not issued a rul- 
ing, but in answering inquiries has pointed 
out that the proclamation of the President, 
and the statute under which it was issued, 
do not prohibit the importation of goods, 
including cigars, manufactured in third 
countries from raw materials produced in 
Cuba. 

2. The above answer was given in reply to 
a number of inquiries, commencing shortly 
after the issuance of the President's procla- 
mation, 

3. In accordance with instructions to col- 
lectors of customs, no goods of Cuban origin, 
within the meaning of the proclamation, 
have been or are being imported into the 
United States with the exception of a few 
shipments specifically licensed by the For- 
eign Assets Control because payment for 
them to Cuba had already been made prior 
to the proclamation of the President. 

4. The Presidential proclamation prohibits 
the importation, except pursuant to license, 
of goods of Cuban origin. Authority exists 
under section 5(b) of the act of October 6, 
1917, as amended, 50 U.S.C, App. 5(b), to 
prohibit the importation of goods manufac- 
tured in third countries from raw materials 
produced in Cuba. 
6.) 

5. See answer to 1 and 2 above. 

6. In accordance with judicially estab- 
lished principles of customs law, the term 
“goods of Cuban origin” does not include 
articles manufactured in third countries 
from raw materials produced in Cuba. An 
article is determined to be manufactured if 
it undergoes a substantial transformation. 
Thus, for example, cigars produced in a third 
country in whole or in part from Cuban to- 
bacco are considered to be manufactured in 
that third country and would not be con- 
sidered, under the court decisions mentioned 
above, to be of Cuban origin. 

The objective of the Presidential procla- 
mation was to deprive the Castro Communist 
regime of foreign-exchange earnings in the 
United States which might be used to fi- 
nance subversive activities. We are carefully 
watching import statistics for any changes 
in the pattern of the U.S. trade with other 
countries which may result from the em- 
bargo. So far it does not appear that 
there has been any significant increase in 
importations of cigars manufactured abroad 
from Cuban tobacco. If it appears from 
this or other sources that the objectives of 
the embargo are being frustrated by the im- 
portation of goods manufactured in other 
countries which contain Cuban raw mate- 
rials, then appropriate action will be taken 
to fulfill the objectives of the embargo. 


(See answer to question 
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I am enclosing herewith for the informa- 
tion of your committee copies of the Treas- 
ury Department regulations issued on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1962, implementing the Presidential 
proclamation. I trust that the information 
given above will fill the needs of your com- 
mittee. If not, we will be happy to furnish 
any additional information that may be de- 
sired. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT H. KNIGHT, 
General Counsel. 


To me this is a back-door approach, 
enabling Cuba to obtain a supply of hard 
cash, and thus further assisting that 
Communist-dominated country to con- 
tinue her aggressive subversive campaign 
throughout Latin America. This repre- 
sents a cloudy situation that probably 
cannot be understood by our freedom- 
loving peoples of the world who have a 
sincere desire to halt the continued 
spread of international communism, 
Further, I am sure that our domestic 
tobacco manufacturers cannot under- 
stand it. 

I will seek further facts relative to 
this back-door approach to determine 
whether anything can be done about it. 


PRESIDENT’S REASONING ON EX- 
PROPRIATION OF AMERICAN 
PROPERTY IS UNSOUND 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in his press conference the President 
assailed those of us who dared to chal- 
lenge the action of a governor in one 
of. the states of Brazil in seizing an $8 
million property belonging to the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The President claims we should not be 
critical of the Government of Brazil be- 
cause of the actions of one of its gover- 
nors. I am confounded by such naivete 
on the part of our Chief Executive. 
Perhaps his attitude explains the failure 
of our foreign policy. Evidently he has 
no intention of pursuing policies which 
will protect American lives and property 
anywhere in the world. Evidently he 
believes that any illegal or immoral ac- 
tion against the United States or its 
people should be ignored because it may 
offend some part of the Government re- 
sponsible for such action. 

Every Latin American expert has been 
warning us that Brazil is very close to 
going over completely into the Soviet 
camp. ‘This expropriation was accom- 
plished by the brother-in-law of the 
President of Brazil, a man whose muscle 
put the present head of Brazil in power 
and yet our President asks us to believe 
that the leader of that country has no 
control of and no responsibility for the 
action. 

I believe the time has come, Mr. 
Speaker, for Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to let our President know 
that we are no longer in a mood to sacri- 
fice honor and prestige, the only real 
guarantees for peace, for sniveling ac- 
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quiescence in Communist takeover of 
country after country. 

As a part of these remarks I would like 
to include the article from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post explaining the 
President’s position. 


KENNEDY ASSAILS IDEA OF BARRING AID TO 
BRAZIL OVER PHONE EXxPROPRIATION 


President Kennedy said yesterday that he 
could think of nothing more unwise than a 
proposed congressional resolution barring 
aid to Brazil because the unfriendly gov- 
ernor of one of its states has expropriated 
a U.S.-owned phone company without full 
compensation. 

At his press conference Mr. Kennedy said 
the issue—involving an International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. subsidiary and Gov. 
Leonel Brizola, Governor of Rio Grande do 
Sul—was under negotiation between the 
United States and Brazilian Governments. 

He went on to term unwise a resolution 
“which puts us in the position, not of dis- 
agreement with a governor of a state, who 
is not particularly our friend, but, instead, 
really, with the whole Brazilian nation, 
which is vital and which is key” to US. 
relations in Latin America. 

The company involved contends the com- 
pensation offered is far less than the value 
of the phone concern. Mr. Kennedy said 
there is no dispute over expropriation, “pro- 
viding the compensation is fair.” 

He stressed the importance of Brazil, by 
far the biggest Latin American nation, and 
noted that its President will visit here in 
April. He said that the United States should 
“keep a sense of p: on” about this case, 
adding that “we don’t want to make (the 
work of) those who dislike us easier 
by reacting to things which happen in a 
way which strengthens them and weakens 
the influence of the United States.” 


ANSLEY WILCOX HOUSE, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, early in 
this session I introduced a bill for the 
acquisition and preservation of the Ans- 
ley Wilcox House in Buffalo, N.Y., as 
a national historic site. 

This is one of the oldest houses in 
Buffalo, and it is one of only four sites 
outside of Washington, D.C., where the 
presidential oath has been administered. 
The people of the city of Buffalo have 
expressed a genuine desire to cooperate 
on a nonpartisan basis in bringing about 
the preservation of this landmark as a 
national shrine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an excerpt from a 
brochure prepared by an interested 
group of citizens in Buffalo, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of this dwelling and 
its preservation as a historical site 
which should be of equal interest to the 
city of Buffalo and to the Nation as a 
whole: 

To PRESERVE A NATIONAL LANDMARK IN BUF- 

FALO— PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT’s IN- 


AUGURAL SITE AND A DISTINGUISHED ARCHI- 
TECTURAL MONUMENT 


The Ansley Wilcox House, located on Dela- 
ware Avenue in Buffalo, is nationally re- 
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nowned as the place in which Theodore 
Roosevelt took the oath of office as President 
of the United States, September 14, 1901, 
following the tragic assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley. It is one of only four sites 
outside Washington, D.C., where the Presi- 
dential oath has been administered, the 
others being the old Subtreasury Building in 
New York City, where George Washington 
was inaugurated for his first term; Phila- 
delphia’s Congress Hall, the scene of Wash- 
ington’s second and John Adams’ inaugura- 
tion; and the homestead in Plymouth, Vt., 
where Calvin Coolidge was sworn in. The 
house is thus a national historic landmark 
of utmost significance. 

Vital as is the preservation of this shrine 
for the history of the Nation, its preserva- 
tion is equally vital for the history of Buf- 
falo. The Wilcox House was originally one 
of the officers’ houses of the Poinsett Bar- 
racks, which were established in Buffalo In 
1838, following the Patriot War or Upper 
Canada Rebellion, when feelings were still 
running The Poinsett Barracks were 
maintained by the U.S. Government as a 
military post until the Mexican War. They 
occupied the area bounded by Delaware Ave- 
nue, North, Main, and Allen Streets. As con- 
structed, the post consisted of a central pa- 
rade, with the company barracks on the 
north and south, the stables near Allen 
Street, the guardhouse and main gate at 
Main Street. The officers’ quarters which 


‘faced on the parade, were built along Dela- 


ware Avenue. Of these structures the Wil- 
cox House alone, in greatly modified form, 
has survived. Originally a double house, it 
was occupied by the post surgeon, Dr. Wood, 
whose wife was the daughter of Zachary 
Taylor, later President. Gen. Bennet Riley 
was commandant of the post at one period, 
later to distinguish himself in the Mexican 
War and as provisional Governor of Cali- 
fornia. 

The house is thus now in part nearly a 
century and a quarter old, and is one of the 
oldest dwellings in Buffalo. Architects and 
architectural historians, concerned at the 
loss to our national culture heritage of so 
many buildings in recent years, value the 
house as an important example of postco- 
lonial architecture, a building that should 
be preserved. The National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects are supporting the im- 
perative matter of preserving this house. 

After the U.S. Government relinquished 
the Poinsett Barracks, the Wilcox House was 
occupied successively by a number of promi- 
nent Buffalonians, including Joseph G. Mas- 
ten, Albert P. Laning, and Frederick A. Bell. 
It was the residence of Ansley Wilcox at the 
time his friend, Theodore Roosevelt, took 
the Presidential oath in 1901. Ansley Wilcox 
was a Buffalo attorney and civic leader of na- 
tional reputation, distinguished for his con- 
tributions to the developing fleld of social 
work and to the movement for civil service 
reform at all levels of government. He was 
a leader of the Charity. Organization Society 
of Buffalo (a pioneer among such organiza- 
tions in the United States), active in ob- 
taining lands for the New York State Reser- 
vation at Niagara Falls, in the movement for 
jury reform, in State ballot reform, in spon- 
soring the plan to separate municipal from 
State and National elections to the end of 
removing city affairs from the influence of 
State and National politics, and in the review 
of public health laws. His influence, express- 
ing itself directly in local activities and in 
his membership in the councils of national 

tions, had national effect in stimu- 
lating the movement for comparable reforms 
and causes in many places. 


WECR COMES OF AGE 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, this week one of New York City’s 
great radio stations is celebrating its 
21st birthday. WK CR, the radio station 
of Columbia University, has been in the 
forefront of educational radio. Begin- 
ning in a dormitory room with 14 stu- 
dents broadcasting, the station now has 
seven studios, three control rooms, a 
news room, a record library, and serves 
the entire New York metropolitan area. 
WECR plans to apply to the FCC for a 
construction permit and authorization to 
increase its power to 21,000 watts. If ap- 
proved, the station in October 1962 will 
be the most powerful FM station in the 
northeast. 

Besides the valuable experience and 
training Columbia University students 
have gained by operating the station, 
which is done without faculty super- 
vision, WKCR has performed an invalu- 
able service to the community by the 
high quality of its programing. It is the 
only FM station in New York City to 
broadcast the complete proceedings of 
the U.N. General Assembly during 1960, 
1961, and 1962. WKCR exclusively re- 
corded and broadcast the 1959 Radner 
lectures delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity by former President Harry S. Tru- 
man. Interviews of President Kennedy, 
Speaker McCormack, Senator Hum- 
phrey, and many other national leaders 
with Columbia University students have 
been presented. 

Presently WKCR is presenting a series 
of programs which examine current 
issues on civil liberties and the Bill of 
Rights. On March 1 WKCR began a 
series of lectures by the controversial 
philosopher, Ayn Rand. During this ses- 
sion WKCR initiated a series of great 
artists recitals broadcast live from the 
Columbia campus with such noted 
artists as Claudio Arrau, Garry Graff- 
man and Leonard Rose. Every Thurs- 
day evening the station broadcasts a 
series called Capito] Hill Report in which 
the activities of the Congress during the 
past week are reviewed. 

In recognition of the public service role 
of the station WKCR has received a $500 
grant from the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation to be used next fall for a 
series of programs examining the issues 
of disarmament. 

The radio station of Columbia Uni- 
versity is a fine example of the benefits 
to the public of educational radio. By 
bringing important issues, events, and 
personalities into the homes of many, it 
has increased the education and aware- 
ness of our citizens. WKCR and similar 
stations are serving democracy well. 
Yesterday we passed a measure to pro- 
vide Federal aid to educational tele- 
vision. The role of educational radio 
should not be overlooked. 

Mr. Speaker, WKCR deserves our en- 
couragement and congratulations for en- 
riching the lives of its listeners and for 
contributing so much to the cultural un- 
derstanding of New Yorkers. 
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NEW TARIFF AND TRADE POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. James C. Davis] 
is recognized for 2 hours. 

Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor] seeking recognition? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, does it 
take unanimous consent to withdraw 
the request for engrossment of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
gentleman withdraws his request, we can 
proceed with the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my re- 
quest for an engrossed copy of the bill 
H.R. 10264. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. James C. 
Davis] yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield, Mr. 
Speaker, for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, was it 
necessary to get unanimous consent to 
withdraw a request for an engrossed 
copy? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was 
not, but the objection was tantamount 
to a demand for the reading of the en- 
grossed bill, which any Member can 
make. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, is the 
House in session tomorrow, or was there 
agreement to go over until Monday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the gentleman from 
New York that there has been no agree- 
ment on that subject. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLEs- 
TON] may revise and extend his remarks 
following my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I further ask unanimous consent that 
following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] 
may revise and extend his remarks; and 
that following that, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MoorEHEAD] and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
may revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Does the gentleman from 
Georgia yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, is it pos- 
sible to get an engrossed copy back with 
expedition, say in an hour or 2 hours? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would advise that it would take 
longer than that. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that following 
the remarks arranged for by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Urr] may extend his remarks; and that 
the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. Moore] may extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


THE NEW TARIFF AND TRADE BILL 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
we have been deluged in the past several 
months with incessant propaganda fa- 
voring the new tariff and trade bill. It 
is about time that those who have some 
questions about it enter the discussion. 

One aspect of the new bill that is given 
a great deal of attention is the proposed 
negotiations with the Common Market 
of Europe. 

The whole bill, H.R. 9900, represents 
a drastic departure from previous trade 
agreements legislation. But the pro- 
posal relating to the Common Market 
is probably the most drastic of all, be- 
cause it would in a few years lead to 
complete elimination of import duty on 
some important foreign-made products 
to the injury of American products, with- 
out any offsetting relief. 

I think it is imperative that we learn 
the various possibilities, and what is im- 
plied in this projected relationship with 
Europe. There are really two aspects. 
One relates to trade. The other is po- 
litical and could produce far-reaching 
consequences, such as unrestricted im- 
migration after a few years. 

The Treaty of Rome which is the basic 
agreement on which the Common Mar- 
ket rests, provides for the free movement 
of workers from country to country, and 
a common social security. U.S. aline- 
ment could extend this to the United 
States. 

Whatever denials may be made now, 
we may be sure that the present tariff 
proposal represents no more than the 
thin edge of the blade to make an open- 
ing. After that the wider opening of 
the door will be regarded as easier. 

What we face is a proposal that in 10 
years’ time would down-level the United 
States, in order to meet Europe on her 
way up. However, this would not be 
all. The next step would be more down- 
leveling to meet the underdeveloped 
countries on their way up. 

A reading of the literature of the State 
Department and allied agencies such as 
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AID, the Peace Corps, and so forth, 
leaves no doubt that this is the grand 
design of our evolving national policy. 
The relative well-being of this country 
is regarded with discomfort and an 
apologetic stance, other people may envy 
us, and unless we share our progress with 
them, they will combine with Russia and 
take our leadership and well-being away 
from us. 

There are those who make the bald 
assertion that this country could not 
survive any other course. First, of 
course, we must aline ourselves with the 
Common Market. If we do not do so, 
we will suffocate in the world alone. If 
we do so, we will be able to stand off 
Russia. 

However, we know from numerous 
statements that this is not the final goal. 
This goal would be the same as it is even 
if Russia evaporated and vanished from 
the scene. Russia merely offers a very 
handy excuse. 

We have already witnessed how cer- 
tain distant goals are approached. We 
have a perfect example in the Trade 
Agreements Act itself. 

For years it was the avowed and 
widely declared policy, reaching from 
President Roosevelt to President Eisen- 
hower, that it was not the purpose of 
the trade agreements program to injure 
or jeopardize domestic industry. This 
no-injury policy was openly and ex- 
pressly supported by Secretary of State 
Hull and all his successors and assist- 
ants, as they testified successively over 
the years before the committees of Con- 
gress, namely, the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

In recent years the failure of these 
many promises has become clear beyond 
further concealment. The escape clause 
that was provided by Congress to assure 
proper machinery through which the 
solemn avowals could be kept, became in 
effect the burial ground. Only 10 per- 
cent of the more than 100 complaints 
brought before the Tariff Commission 
during the past 12 or 13 years succeeded 
in obtaining a remedy against injury, in 
the form of tariff increases. 

Even the paltry number of these cases 
that succeeded caused gnashing of teeth 
among the one-world element who never 
did sympathize with the purposes of the 
escape clause. They deplored the very 
existence of both the peril point provi- 
sion of the act and the escape clause. 

As I was saying, the Members of Con- 
gress were becoming aware of the failure 
of the escape clause and a large number 
of them, possibly a majority, have been 
ready to do something about it legis- 
latively. 

Now, instead of honoring the promises 
of the preceding Presidents, we find a 
change of direction. 

No extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act as we know it is proposed. It is 
abandoned; and with it the no-injury 
policy. 

Thus does the one-world free-trade 
element propose to run out on Congress 
now that Congress has caught up with 
their maneuvering. This is the group 
that is behind the new bill and making 
all the billowing noise. 
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Now, let us get this point. We cannot 
understand the maneuver and the hol- 
lowness of the new promises unless we 
trace the continuity of the policy of 
these promoters of the new trade pro- 
gram. They have not changed position 
at all. They have been trying to de- 
stroy Congress’ constitutional jurisdic- 
tion over tariffs and import duties, and 
they have been against congressional 
strings on the State Department pow- 
ers all along. They were merely singing 
their chorus in the wilderness. 

Now, without being elected, they are 
in power. 

When they say that they seek merely 
an alinement or an association with the 
Common Market they are peddling 
sleeping pills. This is not their goal; 
possibly not even a way station. 

Let us assume that Congress gave 
them the power they have prevailed on 
the President to ask for. There is a 
good prospect that in a few years’ time 
they would be capable and ready to do 
what they are now doing; that is, un- 
abashedly repudiating past promises. 
They would think, and probably rightly 
so, that if Congress was simple enough 
to grant them unlimited powers in the 
face of the record under the escape 
clause, Congress would get what we de- 
serve, namely, exclusion from the exer- 
cise of power over foreign commerce. 
The provision of the Constitution that 
vests the Congress with power to make 
the tariffs and to regulate foreign com- 
merce has been treated with contempt 
and would now be brushed aside if H.R. 
9900 were passed as written. 

Only a shadow of the peril point would 
remain and the escape clause would be 
pushed back to the l-yard line and 
might as well be forgotten. The pro- 
posal to substitute adjustment assist- 
ance for the preventive and remedial 
measures, that is, the peril point and 
the escape clause, would be to substitute 
Federal subsidies or handouts and sup- 
port from the Treasury for the system 
provided by Congress. It would drive 
both industry and labor that are over- 
come by low-wage import competition 
into the arms of the Government. De- 
pendence on Federal assistance would, 
of course, carry with it Federal control 
and direction, 

During the past decade Congress has 
legislated with the intent of strengthen- 
ing, rather than weakening or eliminat- 
ing the escape clause. The new proposal 
flies in the face of this position and 
seeks with one fell swoop to reverse it. 
In this sense and in this sense alone the 
proposal may be described as “bold.” I 
should say that it is presumptuous 
rather than bold or imaginary. 

Association with the Common Market 
would not stand alone, as I have already 
said. Every tariff- reduction that we 
would make to the six Common Market 
countries would be extended automati- 
cally to all the other non-Communist 
countries including Japan and Hong 
Kong, India, and so forth. It would also 
include Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. 

The power to reduce tariffs another 50 
percent would mean virtually disman- 
tling what is left of the tariff. Its pro- 
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tective effect has already been reduced 
about 80 percent since 1934. In many 
instances it is already too low. On a 
number of important items complete 
elimination of the tariff is proposed. All 
items on which the tariff is now only 5 
percent or less would be subject to this; 
also tropical woods of several varieties 
and an unknown number of products 
that have until now been largely traded 
between this country and the Common 
Market. Chemicals and machinery and 
automobiles are thought to be in this 
category. 

What seems to be overlooked is that 
free trade in these products must inevi- 
tably also be extended to the other coun- 
tries mentioned. Before long Japan 
would be challenging the European 
countries in this market and would prob- 
ably drive them out. 

Contrast this proposal with the re- 
fusal of a number of the European coun- 
tries to extend even the GATT-reduced 
tariff rates to Japan. 

This is why I say that H.R. 9900, the 
tariff bill, as now written, is a blueprint 
for the down-leveling of the United 
States, with our commerce regulated not. 
by the Congress, and not even by the 
State Department, but by an interna- 
tional organization that is already in 
existence, namely, the OECD or Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. The way was paved for 
this last year when the other body rati- 
fied U.S. membership in that interna- 
tional organization. 

The intent must be obvious. It is not 
trade with Europe that is sought. That 
is a smokescreen. It is free trade, with 
the sacrifice of a number of American 
industries, and the removal, relocation 
and retraining of thousands of victim- 
ized workers. 

Our imports from Europe increased by 
300 percent from 1950 to 1960. Our ex- 
ports rose by 112 percent. This does not 
look like a restricted trade. 

Meantime employment in a number of 
important industries in this country has 
declined. Industrial employment has 
fallen behind our population growth. 
How will our industries grow as they 
must, in order to put our fast-growing 
labor force to work, if our industries are 
to be confronted with the prospects of 
sharpening import competition as this 
bill would invite? 

Mr. Speaker, when imports have in- 
creased 300 percent in 10 years from the 
Common Market, further tariff reduc- 
tion, with extension of these reductions 
to other countries, would represent 
slaughter of our industries. The ques- 
tion is: To what end? For what pur- 
pose? What is behind the proposal? 
Where did it come from? On what phil- 
osophic base does it rest? 

I think some of these questions have 
already been answered; and the answers 
are not reassuring to those of us who 
wish to maintain both our industrial 
system and our constitutional system. 
These are strong words but strong words 
are called for. The President has been 
subjected to a propaganda squeeze the 
like of which is seldom seen. Instead 
of legislation to weaken and destroy 
American industry, we need legislation 
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under which our industries could face 
the future with confidence. Instead they 
are offered an outlook of discouragement 
and a bleak future. 

This was bad enough already, and 
hundreds of our industries have gone 
overseas for insurance against what they 
not only see coming, but for what in 
many cases is already here; namely, ris- 
ing competition from abroad that en- 
joys many advantages that are not avail- 
able to domestic industries. 

Whatever may be done in respect to 
reducing tariffs, there still remains a 
great obstacle to impede and hinder our 
trading with the Common Market coun- 
tries—and for that matter all other 
countries. That obstacle is our inability 
to compete price-wise with manufactur- 
ers in Europe, Japan, and other foreign 
manufacturing countries. 

Their cost of production is consider- 
ably lower than ours. 

They not only are taking our foreign 
markets because of lower prices—they 
are also taking over our domestic mar- 
ket here at home. Look at the European 
automobiles on the streets and high- 
ways. 

Look at the textiles in the stores and 
shops. 

In this connection I call your atten- 
tion to the following comment from the 
1 8 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
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One major industry affected, the automo- 
bile business, tended to play down the im- 
portance of the agreements. “Tariff cuts in 
themselves aren't going to mean a great deal 
to a U.S. car maker,“ says a spokesman for 
Ford Motor Co.’s international division. The 
cuts mean reductions of up to $200 in the 
price of an American car in the Common 
Market nations, and even more in the United 
Kingdom. But these cuts are so slight a per- 
centage of the cost of the car that most mak- 
ers don’t expect to add many sales. To U- 
lustrate: In France, an American compact 
such as Ford Motor Co.’s Comet sells for 
$4,789; a typical French small car costs about 
$1,200. 

And in some nations the cost of a U.S. 
automobile will rise because of the tariff 
agreement. In Germany, for example, a 
Comet sells for $3,859 against $1,100 for a 
German-made small car. But in Germany 
the current duty on a U.S. compact is less 
than the new rate of 22 percent, so the car's 
price will rise as the levy goes up. Added 
to this is the fact that Europe hasn't been 
much of a market for U.S.-built cars for a 
long time; in 1960, only $31 million of autos 
were shipped to Common Market nations, 
and shipments in the first 9 months of 1961 
were 17.3 percent below the 1960 pace. 


I have received a letter written to me 
on March 1 by the president of the At- 
lantic Steel Co. in Atlanta presenting 
facts which call for serious consideration 
as we try to solve these problems. The 
letter is as follows: 


ATLANTIC STEEL Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., March 1, 1962. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear JupcE Davis: I realize there are many 
aspects to the import competition problem 
which you must consider to properly repre- 
sent your constituents and give full con- 
sideration to the problem of what is best 
for the American economy. I would be un- 
fair to my company’s 1,600 employees and 
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2,200 stockholders, however, if I did not again 
call your attention to the serlousness of this 
situation. To cooperate fully with our 
friends abroad will inevitably lead to busi- 
ness failures in the United States and a gen- 
eral deterioration of our economy. 

I am sure you agree that the American 
steel industry, as well as individual com- 
panies such as ours, should not be dismissed 
as expendable and of no consequence in our 
American economy or our national security. 
I am therefore taking the liberty of giving 
your some figures recently available on our 
1961 experience with foreign competition: 

In 1961 imports of barbed wire into the 
United States amounted to 82,446 tons. Do- 
mestic shipments, from all U.S. mills, were 
only 73,981 tons. Imports therefore ac- 
counted for 52.7 percent of the total barbed 
wire market. 

We imported 245,211 tons of wire nails last 
year. American mills shipped 331,619 tons, 
making imports 42.5 percent of the nail mar- 
ket. (Over 20,000 tons were imported from 
pro-Communist Yugoslavia.) 

The administration's proposal to cut tar- 
iffs in half, including the already negligible 
levy on steel, can hardly be expected to help 
our steel industry. Our experience last year 
with the European Common Market was: 


[In tons} 


Country Imports from Exports to 
Netherlands 51, 18, 465 
Belgium-Luxembourg..... 1,076, 819 12, 833 
France 9 332, 0 7, 243 
West Germany 522, 860 $2, 266 

——— SENSE 47,726 78, 587 
W 2.030, 721 199, 304 


Total imports last year of ali steel products 
were 3,322,526 tons. Exports were 2,228,559, 
with about 20 percent going to Canada and 
almost 10 percent to Pakistan. 

I hope you will find these figures of some 
interest and perhaps be of help to you in 
considering this vital problem. 

Cordially, 
Howarp B. JOHNSON, 
President, 


We will have to reduce our costs if we 
are to compete, or other countries will 
have to bring their costs up to ours. We 
have no control over the latter. We 
must exercise our powers at home in this 
country. 

Let us look at the difference in costs 
in different lines of merchandise in this 
country as compared with foreign costs 
and prices. 

In 1960 we imported $14 million worth 
of shirts, mostly from the Far East. In 
this country the factory cost of a shirt 
would be from $1.50 to $2. On this basis 
the $14 million of imports would have 
meant from 7 to 10 million shirts. Ac- 
tually the number was 24 million im- 
ported shirts, or 58 cents per shirt. 

Now suppose that we undertook to ex- 
port shirts at our prices. The results 
have not been very favorable. Against 
imports of $14 million we exported a lit- 
tle below $7 million of cotton shirts in 
1960. 

Sewing machines offer us another ex- 
ample. In 1960 we imported $28 million 
worth. We exported 37,000 machines 
valued at $2,236,000 or $60 per machine. 
The imports amounted to a million ma- 
chines and were valued at $28 compared 
to our export value of $60 per machine. 

Yet another example is found in port- 
able typewriters. Imports in 1960 were 
$16 million. This was 436,000 typewrit- 
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ers or $34 per machine. This was equal 
to 40 percent of our own factory ship- 
ments. Compared with the import price 
of $34 per machine the domestic port- 
able was shipped at an average price of 
about $70. We exported 8,575 portable 
typewriters compared with imports of 
50 times as many. 

A final example is the portable radio. 
We imported $56 million worth in 1960. 
How many radios was that? It was 6 
million, at a cost of $9 each. The whole- 
sale U.S. price by the manufacturer was 
about $25 per set. We exported less 
than a hundred thousand while we im- 
ported 6 million. 

The list could be continued to include 
a large number of products. 

What can we expect with the disparity 
in costs? 

It will do little good to induce other 
countries to reduce their tariffs, espe- 
cially since the reductions granted to us 
will also be extended to many of our for- 
eign competitors. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this tariff 
bill as written would not help our ex- 
ports because it would make us no more 
competitive abroad than we are, while 
it would greatly increase imports by 
opening wider our market. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to have this opportunity to join 
with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
James C. Davis] and to say that I agree 
with his position. 

This is no time to plunge headlong 
into more tariff reductions, with all cau- 
tion and nearly all safeguards thrown 
to the wind. On the contrary. The em- 
ployment problem, not merely just now, 
but in the years ahead, with more than 
a million new workers joining the labor 
force each year is entirely too serious to 
justify a wider opening of the doors to 
competitive imports. 

We know that today, with our reduced 
tariff rates, imports are already the 
cause of much unemployment. Scores 
of industries from coal, glass, pottery, 
and bicycles to textiles, athletic goods, 
carpets, wool, tile, fish, and many others, 
have been badly hurt by imports; and 
we must not make the mistake of think- 
ing that the direct displacement of 
workers by imports represents the only 
damage to employment caused by im- 
ports. 

Many an industry has not expanded 
as it would otherwise have done and 
has therefore not hired additional work- 
ers because rising import competition 
killed the market prospects. It is a well- 
recorded fact that in industry after in- 
dustry in the past 10 or 12 years imports 
rapidly captured increasing shares of the 
market, sometimes reaching as high as 
50 percent, and even more. Under these 
circumstances any industry would have 
been foolhardy or irresponsible to ex- 
pand by adding plant capacity or build- 
ing new plants. 

The turning down of the damper on 
expansion has not been confined to a 
few small, inefficient industries. I have 
only to ask, how much has the steel in- 
dustry expanded in the past 10 years? 
How much has the autcmobile industry 
expanded? The fact is that instead of 
expanding in this country the automobile 
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industry has expanded abroad. The 
Ford Motor Co. preferred the prospects in 
England for capital investment over the 
outlook in the United States and in 1960 
sent $365 million into the automobile 
industry there rather than investing it 
in this country. 

So far as employment is concerned the 
trend has been downward in both the 
automobile and the steel industry. This 
meant that these giant industries were 
not only not absorbing their share of 
the million and several hundred thou- 
sand oncoming new workers each year 
but were actually adding to the number 
of unemployed. 

If these two giant industries that are 
noted for their advanced technology, 
mass production and industrial leader- 
ship have been unable to contribute to 
the solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem how could we expect the import- 
vulnerable smaller industries to do so? 

One of the retarding influences has 
been import competition. Rising im- 
ports, beyond discouraging domestic ex- 
pansion, also compel automation and the 
installation of laborsaving devices as a 
means of reducing costs. 

The destructive effects on employment 
inflicted by competitive imports have 
been most clearly demonstrated in the 
textile industry. In that industry, bat- 
‘tered by rapidly rising imports from 
Japan, Hong Kong, and Europe, employ- 
ment fell sharply. Again, not all of this 
decline was caused by imports but more 
of it than is generally acknowledged. 
Had the automobile and steel industries 
been divided into as many individual 
firms, ranging from smail to medium to 
large, with many of them specializing in 
particular products that were particu- 
larly hard hit by imports, as was the 
ease in the textile industry, they too 
would have suffered more than they did. 
This is not a plea for bigness. It is 
merely an observation of the destructive 
effects produced by rising import com- 
petition ranging over a broad line of 
goods, as happened in the textile 
industry. 

This is also not to say that the tex- 
tile industry suffered because of inef- 
ficiency. The very fact that import 
competition caused company consolida- 
tions and mergers to improve the com- 
petitive position merely demonstrates 
how this competition led to action 
that resulted in throwing people out of 
work. Automation and cost-saving steps 
can come too fast for the absorptive 
power of the economy, especially if the 
same pressure exists in many areas 
simultaneously. Each community and 
industries have employment problems 
of their own. They do well to pick up 
their share of the new additions to the 
work force, let alone hiring the unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be obvious that 
one cannot simply look to greater pro- 
ductivity per man-hour as a means of 
solving our employment problems. We 
may indeed achieve growth in this man- 
ner; but this growth may go hand in 
hand with less employment. There is 
much evidence of this. Industry after 
industry in the past 10 years has in- 
creased its output while employment 
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either declined, stood still, or grew less 
rapidly than the output. 

The bituminous coal industry pro- 
vides one of the best examples of what 
a great leap in productivity may do. 
The output per man-hour from 1950 to 
1960 was increased from 6.7 tons per 
man per day to 12.2 tons. This was an 
increase of nearly 85 percent. 

Unfortunately this phenomenal in- 
crease in productivity did not lead to 
more consumption. It merely prevented 
the demise of the coal industry. Pro- 
duction dropped from over 500 million 
tons in 1950 to 412 million tons in 1960, 
or about 20 percent. This was bad 
enough, but employment hit a toboggan 
slide, falling from 415,000 in 1950 to 
170,000 in 1960, for a drop of 59 per- 
cent. 

This shows how wrong we can be when 
we simply assume that all we need to 
do in order to meet the import problem 
is to become more efficient. This might 
work except for one thing, and that is 
employment. In the case of bituminous 
coal the rise in productivity was so great 
that we were even able to export coal to 
Europe to the point where they put on 
restrictions; but oil and gas development 
held down the domestic market. The 
result was a drastic drop in employment. 

In other instances, instead of com- 
peting products preventing a growth of 
the market, imports produce the same 
effect. When a domestic industry in- 
stalls laborsaving devices in a desper- 
ate effort to avoid being driven out of its 
own market by imports and succeeds 
in holding its own because it has re- 
duced its costs, it will inevitably throw 
people out of work. It will help swell 
the unemployment rolls, rather than ab- 
sorbing its share of the new workers 
looking for jobs each year. It will con- 
tribute to the hard core of unemploy- 
ment rather than helping to relieve it. 

Mr. Speaker, we should get over the 
faulty notion, so often expressed even 
by leading businessmen, that all that 
we need do to meet our import problem 
and to avoid being pushed back in our 
export markets by our foreign competi- 
tors is to become more efficient, to sell 
harder, and so forth. Again, this would 
be fine except for the employment angle. 
Greater efficiency helps only when it 
leads to greater consumption of the 
product. Unfortunately even when 
greater consumption takes place, which 
is not always true, it will not add to the 
number of workers employed in this 
country if imports are gaining in their 
share of the market, as is so often the 
case. 

Net unemployment then results. The 
workers displaced by machinery are not 
replaced because fewer workers can now 
produce the total output. 

There is a completely false notion that 
discouragement of industrial expansion 
by imports is limited to the smaller and 
less efficient industries. This is not true. 

We have only to ask once more how 
much the steel -industry has grown in 
recent years, or the automobile indus- 
try. Both have lost employment. Em- 
ployment in blast furnaces, rolling mills 
and steelworks actually dropped from 
611,000 workers in 1950 to 569,000 in 
1960, for a decline of 42,000 workers. 
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What did this mean? It meant that 
unless unemployment was to grow, some 
other industry or commercial activity 
would have to pick up not only these 
42,000 but another 104,000, if the new 
workers resulting from population 
growth were to be absorbed. The 
growth in population in the 10-year 
period was 18.4 percent. 

The steel industry until 1959 was a 
considerable net exporter of steel. In 
the past 2 years the imported tonnage 
has exceeded exports by a considerable 
margin. Steel production in the re- 
mainder of the world has expanded 
much faster than in this country. Our 
share of world production has dropped 
to 26 percent from a level of 46 percent 
in the past 10 years. 

Does this situation give much hope 
of the expansion of the steel industry 
to a point where it will no longer drop 
workers but add some from year to year? 

The motor vehicle and equipment in- 
dustry lost 44,000 workers in the same 
10-year period. Yet it has to be said 
that this industry represented the very 
essence of mass production in this coun- 
try. It, too, has moved from a net export 
position to a net import position. 

It is also a common habit to say that 
only the smaller and less efficient in- 
dustries need tariff protection. A report 
of the so-called Boggs subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee, which 
held hearings on foreign economic policy 
in 1961 said: 

These industries (i. e., those that are vul- 
nerable to import competition) are not apt 
to prosper even if protected. There is, in 
fact, every evidence that they are stagnant 
or declining—the victims of changing 
fashions or technology, or of resource ex- 
haustion. Even an increase of tariffs with 


respect to these industries would do nothing 
to arrest their decline. 


Mr. Speaker, I think this is a libel on 
many of our industries and shows a 
shocking lack of sympathy for our in- 
dustries that are not only in the throes 
of technological change and shifts in 
consumer demand but also afflicted by 
import competition. 

The diagnosis is false, as the diffi- 
culties of the automobile and steel indus- 
tries illustrate. The implications of the 
attitude expressed are callous and totaly 
without concern for the difficulties in 
which scores of our industries find 
themselves. The answer is then sup- 
posed to be greater efficiency. 

This view is totally devoid of any 
sense or understanding of the problem. 
Increased efficiency, under some circum- 
stances, as we have seen, will only com- 
pound the economic problem. Perhaps 
that is what the report wants to em- 
phasize. The fact is that greater ef- 
ficiency by itself will under certain con- 
ditions only represent the dog chasing 
its own tail. The greater the efficiency, 
so long as important competition is not 
only at the door but on the inside, the 
greater the displacement of workers 
without meeting the problem. Then 
more efficiency is called for because we 
need to export more in order to expand 
and grow; but this greater efficiency 
only throws yet more people out of work 
because imports capture any expanding 
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market that may result from a relative 
lowering of the cost of the product. 

Mr. Speaker, all but a half dozen of 
our industries, such as aircraft, elec- 
tronics, synthetics, et cetera, are facing 
a very difficult future, besieged as they 
are by sharp and growing import com- 
petition. It helps very little indeed for 
professors and report writers to sit on 
the sidelines and applaud import com- 
petition while belittling the efforts of 
our own industries to remain alive and 
accusing them of inefficiency, backward- 
ness, and stagnatioin. 

One would think there would be some 
comprehension of the struggle of these 
industries and compassion for them and 
their workers. One looks in vain for a 
spark of real concern over these tribu- 
lations. Oh, if they were foreign con- 
cerns and workers in a foreign country 
we would be running to them with bas- 
ketsful of money and aid, no doubt; but 
since they are merely Americans and 
taxpayers there seems to be a readiness 
to take them for granted. 

This is a strange attitude indeed. 
When we take into account the fact 
that it is the burdens placed on our 
producers by law that in great part 
has made it difficult to compete with 
imports, it becomes particularly difficult 
to understand those who have neither a 
kind word for, nor appreciation of, the 
great work of our industries. I do not 
say that these burdens are wrong; but 
they are a fact. No other country has 
minimum wages that are within shout~ 
ing distance of ours. Hours of work are 
longer. Our tax laws are tougher in 
many respects. No one can doubt that 
our industries could compete handily if 
they paid wages as low as those that 
prevail abroad; yet no one suggests that 
we try this, and I, for one, would not be 
for it. It would be self-defeating. 

Nevertheless, facts are facts and we 
do have higher costs of production and 
there is not much outside of displacing 
workers by machines that can be done 
about it. Yet if we resort to that we 
are faced with increasing unemployment. 
We should not be surprised at the move- 
ment of billions of dollars of our capi- 
tal overseas under these circumstances. 
This, however, does not help the situa- 
tion. In some respects it aggravates it. 

What is needed is not a tariff bill that 
will only make matters worse, by expos- 
ing more industries to the bite of im- 
port competition or to a sharper bite 
if they are already exposed. 

Exports are fine but they cannot be- 
gin to solve the unemployment problem, 
especially since they cannot be greatly 
increased without increasing competi- 
tive imports at the same time. 

It would make much better sense to 
assure our industries of fair market com- 
petition through suitable tariffs and 
quotas, so that they could expand with 
confidence, knowing that their market 
would not be taken away by low-wage- 
based competition. With a brighter 
market outlook more industries would 
blossom rather than wither and em- 
ployment would expand here rather than 
being shifted overseas. 

Unless we do this our chronic unem- 
ployment will increase as the years go 
by and the professors will wonder why. 
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Mr. Speaker, I join wholeheartedly 
with the gentleman from Georgia in his 
objection to H.R. 9900. I feel that we 
should provide the proper safeguards, 
which we do not have even now, rather 
than taking away what little there is. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House moves closer to the debate on the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 some 
Members find that they are being labeled 
“provincial” or “parochial” in their 
thinking about foreign trade merely be- 
cause they are raising questions about 
provisions of the proposed act. Epithets 
will not deter the Members from doing 
their duty. There is not a Member of 
this body who does not take his respon- 
sibilities to his district, his State, and 
the Nation with the utmost seriousness. 
People who lose their tempers in the heat 
of debate often confuse fact and fancy. 
H.R. 9900 is an unprecedented measure. 
It goes far beyond anything the Congress 
has ever done before in the field of for- 
eign trade policy. For this reason, if 
for no other, it behooves the Members to 
give it earnest attention. This House 
has a great and heavy responsibility and 
Members will not shirk it; but they are 
not going to be stampeded into action 
without long and careful consideration, 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic Affairs, Mr. Hickman Price, 
Jr., in a speech before the American Tex- 
tile Machinery Association in Boston on 
February 27, told the textile industry 
that it has a 5-year umbrella protecting 
it against foreign imports and in that 
time it must become modern and effi- 
cient, prepared for the time when the 
Nation embarks upon an era of free 
trade. Members should take note of the 
last few words—an era of free trade. 
This Nation since it embarked on indus- 
trialization has never been guided by the 
policy of free trade. The United States 
cannot be charged with being a protec- 
tionist nation. Over the years this 
country has supported the doctrine of 
reciprocal trade and we have gone far 
in reducing our tariff schedules, often 
without receiving the reciprocity we 
thought we were entitled to receive in 
return. Now the Congress is asked to go 
further. We are asked to authorize the 
President to eliminate some tariffs alto- 
gether without knowing which tariffs will 
be eliminated, which industries are to be 
considered expendable, and how many 
workers will be thrown out of jobs, what 
the short- and long-range effects will be. 

To raise such questions is not “provin- 
cial”; it is commonsense. In my area 
of the country we have a word for any- 
one who buys a “pig in a poke,” and it is 
not “provincial,” I assure you. There 
is nothing unique in a Member keeping 
the interests of his district foremost in 
his mind. President Kennedy did when 
a Member of this body and also when he 
was in the Senate. In “John Kennedy, 
a Political Profile” by James MacGregor 
Burns, it is reported that when the Pres- 
ident was in Congress his “general posi- 
tion” was for liberalized trade policies, 
but “when it came to specific tariff prob- 
lems, few Senators surpassed him in his 
zeal for guarding local interests.” In 
1949 when the President was a Member 
of the House, he voted against extension 
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of the Reciprocal Trade Act; but after 
the effort to kill the bill failed, Kennedy 
reversed himself and voted for final pas- 
sage. In 1955, as a Senator, he voted to 
extend the Trade Act, but he vigorously 
opposed amendments which would have 
eliminated the peril point and escape 
clauses of the act. In 1958 he voted for 
extension but was most active in helping 
to establish laws that would help protect 
the Massachusetts fishing, textile, and 
watch industries. This is not said in 
criticism of the President; it is stated 
only as an example of how a Member of 
Congress looks out for the interests of 
his own district or his own State. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to know 
something of the genesis of this proposed’ 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. We know 
from the press that a task force under 
the chairmanship of the present Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. George W. Ball, 
made a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent-elect on foreign trade policy. Our 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN], recently sought 
to secure the full text of the report from 
Mr. Ball and was refused. Mr. Ball’s re- 
fusal was based, in part, on the fact that 
he made the report as a private citizen to 
the President. Since the House appar- 
ently is not to have the opportunity to 
read the full text of the report, the Mem- 
bers are forced to rely on the press for 
an account of what the report recom- 
mends. One section of the report is in- 
teresting reading, and I call it to the 
attention of the Members. I quote from 
the New York Times of January 8, 1962: 

A complete alteration of United States 
policy on trade with the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries was recommended by the task force. 
It held this to be imperative not only be- 
cause the present policy was outmoded but 
also because it had begun to affect our re- 
lations with other industrialized countries 
as well as with the under-developed areas. 
The problem will not go away because 
Americans consider trade with Communist 
countries to be immoral, dangerous, and of 
doubtful economic benefit, said the group. 
It said such trade would become vastly 
more important in this decade than in the 
last because other Western countries had 
found such trade to be advantageous. As 
a result, said the report, our allies have 
refused to follow docilely the tariff discrim- 
inations and export limitations on Commu- 
nist trade imposed by U.S. law. Meanwhile, 
because the United States has refused to 
face the issue, trade between the Soviet bloc 
and Western Europe has been developing 
largely on Soviet terms, the group said. It 
said that the time has come for the United 
States to give direction to this inevitable 
development. 


This is, in effect, a recommendation 
that the United States reverse its trade 
policy toward Russia and the Russian 
satellites. 

Careful reading of H.R. 9900 allows 
for such a reversal, not directly but in- 
directly. Members should study that 
section of the proposed act that applies 
to the reduction or elimination of all 
duties on those commodities which the 
United States and the EEC nations com- 
bined export 80 percent of a given com- 
modity. Members will find that the EEC 
countries are permitted to add to their 
share all the trade they conduct with 
the Soviet bloc and any goods they sup- 
ply to Cuba to fill the gap due to the 
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United States embargo on trade with 
that unhappy island. Mr. Speaker, I 
doubt that this policy will meet with the 
approval of the majority of the Mem- 
bers. 

The Ways and Means Committee will 
soon open hearings on H.R. 9900, and 
I am sure that the committee will probe 
deeply into all phases of the bill. There 
are, to me, some startling notions in the 
bill. Members interested in agriculture 
will be surprised at some of the proposals 
affecting agricultural commodities. 

The bill also seems to be aimed at 
wrecking many small businesses in this 
country for the benefit of big business. 
Most big manufacturers are multiple 
producers; if there is no profit in one 
item or if there is a flood of imports 
which makes production of a given item 
unprofitable, the multiple producer can 
shift to another product. This is not 
true of the small manufacturer. Small 
business usually makes a single product 
or a few products in a limited area. The 
small producer cannot easily shift from 
one product to another. He seldom has 
the capital required for the necessary 
retooling, searching out of new markets, 
retraining his employees. If the small 
businessman is hit by unregulated im- 
ports, he is usually forced out of busi- 
ness. Most Members have seen this hap- 
pen in their districts, and the prospects 
are that there will be more such casual- 
ties as a result of this proposed expansion 
of imports. 

None of us is so naive that we do not 
know that an expansion of imports will 
follow an expansion of exports. H.R. 
9900 has provisions for lending money to 
businesses that can prove their dif- 
ficulties are the result of increased 
imports, but these provisions are inade- 
quate; and judging from earlier ex- 
periences, it will be a tough job to prove 
that imports are the cause of a business 
shutdown. By the time such proof was 
compiled, the outlook is that the small 
businessman would already be out of 
business. 

The peril point and escape clauses put 
into previous extensions of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act are further 
relaxed—in fact, relaxed to the point 
where it is doubtful if they will work 
at all. Past experience with these provi- 
sions which were voted as a method to 
prevent undue hardship due to excessive 
imports indicates they have not worked 
too well, and now it is proposed to strike 
them out for all practical purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill requires careful 
analysis and detailed answers must be 
given by the administration to the ques- 
tions the Members will ask. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now read the story 
from the New York Times from which I 
quoted a moment ago. 

PRESIDENT Is TOLD TARIFF BARRIERS THREATEN 
WEST—LONG-SECRET REPORT WARNS OF 
EconoMic DISINTEGRATION WITHOUT 50- 
PERCENT REDUCTION 

(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

Wasnuincton, January 7.—If Congress re- 
fuses to authorize 50-percent cuts across the 
board in tariff rates, “disintegration of the 
free world economy into separate trading 
systems” may result, to a long- 
secret task force report to President Ken- 
nedy on foreign economic policy. 
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The report says the resulting default in 
U.S. leadership in trade liberalization would 
have “political consequences of a most seri- 
ous order.” These, it said, would be in 
addition to “a formidable competitive dis- 
advantage” to American exporters implicit 
in the growing European Common Market. 

The report also proposed a virtual scrap- 
ping of the existing embargo on exports of 
strategic materials to nations of the bloc. 
It favored a new policy that would acknowl- 
edge the mutual advantages of expanding 
East-West trade and that would invite the 
Soviet Union to join in a “code of fair prac- 
tices” for international trade. 


BASIS OF PROGRAM 


Although it was submitted to Mr. Ken- 
nedy as President-elect just before his inau- 
guration, the report remains the basic ra- 
tionale for the liberalized trade program he 
plans to ask Congress to approve at this 
session. The program would replace the ex- 
piring Trade Agreements Act. 

The task force was headed by George W. 
Ball, who later became Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. Other members 
of the group included college professors and 
private consultants, many now holding high 
administration posts. 

Apparently reluctant to risk rejection of 
the new trade program during the first con- 
gressional session of his administration, the 
President did nothing, except in the field 
of foreign aid, about the report’s many 
urgent and sweeping recommendations, 
Most of the aid proposals have since been 
carried out, but without adopting the scope 
of expenditures proposed, 

Britain’s decision to seek membership in 
the European Common Market and a con- 
tinuation of the United States’ balance-of- 
payments deficit last year, as well as the ex- 
piration of the trade agreements legislation 
next June, decided the Presicent on an im- 
mediate course of action on the new pro- 
gram. The balance of payments is the meas- 
ure of payments into and out of the country 
by individuals, business and governments. 

The task force proposed Presidential au- 
thority to negotiate mutual trade conces- 
sions by cutting present tariff rates up to 50 
percent. The cuts would be made in annual 
steps through 1966. The task force also pro- 
posed these further legislative authoriza- 
tions: 

“Assistance to labor and industry in ad- 
justing to tariff reductions to replace the ‘no 
serious injury’ principle.” 

“Revision of the existing peril point 
provision so that it (A) is a device for de- 
termining what individual tariff rate 
adjustments should be made within a given 
category, and (B) goes into operation only 
after negotiations are completed on average 
reductions for each category.” A peril point, 
determined by the Tariff Commission, is the 
level below which the tariffs cannot be cut 
without causing serious injury to domestic 
industry. 

“Revision of escape clause standards (un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act) 
so that clause applies only when (A) injury 
occurs to an industry as a whole, and (B) 
adjustment to the increased imports can- 
not readily be made. 

Trade adjustment assistance that would 
come into effect after a finding by the Tariff 
Commission of injury under the escape 
clause. 

“Authority for the President to reduce or 
remove duties, import taxes and quotas on 
articles produced principally by the less de- 
veloped countries. 

“Authority to make or receive types of re- 
ciprocal concessions other than tariff reduc- 
tions in trade negotiations. 

“Tevision of the national security provi- 
sions of trade agreements legislation to per- 
mit reduction of duties and an increase in 
quotas; use of measures other than tariffs to 
protect national security interests; relaxa- 
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tion of import restrictions, in concert with 
other members of the organization for eco- 
nomic cooperation and development, to ac- 
commodate trade with a country under Soviet 
economic pressure. 

“Amendment of the Battle Act to safe- 
guard normal trade against the disruptive 
practices of the Communist bloc. 

“Authority for the President to suspend 
the embargo on furs and to suspend discrim- 
inatory tariff treatment for Soviet bloc im- 
ports.” 

CONCEPT MODIFIED 


Because of the operation of a modified 
concept of existing peril point and escape 
clause provisions, the report recognized that 
it would be possible to make uniform 50-per- 
cent cuts in all negotiable categories of tariff 
rates. 

For that reason it proposed that “the new 
legislation should provide authority to make 
greater than 50-percent reductions on cer- 
tain items on which there is now a high level 
of tariff protection.” 

At the time the report was submitted, its 
authors considered it unlikely that Britain 
and the six other countries in the Free Trade 
Association would seek membership in the 
European Common Market. Britain's de- 
cision to do so presumably underscores the 
arguments for broad Presidential tariff 
powers. 

“This tariff-cutting authority is necessary,” 
said the report, “if we are to match the re- 
ductions to be made in the internal tariffs 
of the European Common Market and the 
Free Trade Association. In that way we 
could receive the benefits of the generaliza- 
tion of these reductions on a most-favored- 
nation basis.” All nations having most- 
favored-nation provisions in agreements with 
the United States will get and receive con- 
cessions on a basis of equality with any other 
nation, 

“Since those two trading groups will have 
reduced their tariffs by 50 percent across the 
board by 1966,” the report said, “the United 
States, armed with the authority we propose, 
would be able to prevent divisions of the in- 
dustrial countries of the free world by wide- 
spread trade discrimination.” 

As explained in the report, “the peril point 
mechanism serves as a limitation on the 
tariff-cutting authority of American nego- 
tiators in trade agreement negotiations.” 
Under the Trade Agreements Act the Presi- 
dent must explain to Congress any cuts be- 
low a peril point. 

The escape clause mechanism, on the other 
hand, comes into play after tariffs have been 
reduced if the Tariff Commission determines 
that increased imports following a reduction 
cause Serious injury. 

“The task force is of the strong opinion 
that the no serious injury doctrine should 
be substantially abandoned,” said the report. 
“The United States should recognize frankly 
that the liberalization of trade essential to 
a prosperous free world will require that 
tariffs be reduced to the point where it will 
be necessary to accept some temporary and 
local injury to certain American firms, in- 
dustries, and communities.” 

To mitigate such possible hardships, the 
group proposed the inclusion of “trade ad- 
justment provisions” in any authorizing 
legislation. But it suggested that this relief 
take the form of higher tariff rates only in 
extreme cases, such as when producers and 
workers in an industry are being displaced 
by competitive imports faster than they can 
be absorbed into alternative employment. 

Such tariff relief could be applied by the 
President even where displaced workers were 
already receiving relief compensation, but it 
was recommended that such relief be of 
limited duration and progressively reduced. 


FEDERAL LOANS BACKED 


A trade adjustment program should rely 
in the main on Federal loans to finance in- 
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dustry relocation, accelerated tax writeoffs, 
and related procedures, the report said. 

These would include retraining of workers, 
additional unemployment compensation, 
early retirement benefits and the like. Such 
benefits would be available without regard 
to whether or not the affected industries or 
workers are located in areas of substantial 
labor surplus. 

The study group suggested that unilateral 
tariff concessions to underdeveloped areas 
be conditioned on parallel concessions to 
such areas by other industrialized countries, 
Such concessions could take the form of 
reduction or removal of consumption taxes 
or other restrictions on imports of tropical 
products, raw materials, or materials in the 
early stages of processing and certain light 
manufactures. 

Such concessions would not only promote 
export earnings of underdeveloped areas, 
according to the report, but would tend to 
remove discriminations implicit in prefer- 
ential trading systems maintained by Britain 
and the Common Market countries for their 
former oversea possessions. 

To further the purpose of trade liberali- 
zation, the report urged abolition of the 
following provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930: 

“The provision relating to cost-of-produc- 
tion criteria in fixing and raising of duties. 

“The provisions requiring the use of Amer- 
ican selling price in fixing the valuation of 
certain products. 

“The provision directing customs officers to 
apply the highest rate of duty when alterna- 
tives exist.” 


COMMODITY PLAN SUGGESTED 


Without committing itself to any partic- 
ular method of approach, the task force said 
the time had come for the United States to 
consider ways of stabilizing the export in- 
come of underdeveloped areas producing a 
single raw material. Commodity stabiliza- 
tion agreements as well as loans to offset 
income fluctuation were suggested as worthy 
of exploration. 

The report warned in this connection 
against “commodity agreement techniques 
that support prices at artificially high 
levels.” It went on: 

“The task force feels that much greater 
consideration should be given to the possi- 
bilities of using the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for short-term 
loans to cushion income fluctuations result- 
ing from cyclical variations in production 
conditions or on the terms of trade of raw 
material producing countries.” 

A complete alteration of U.S. policy on 
trade with Soviet bloc countries was rec- 
ommended by the task force. It held this 
to be imperative not only because the pres- 
ent policy was outmoded and negative but 
also because it had begun to affect our re- 
lations with other industrialized countries 
as well as with the underdeveloped areas. 

The problem will not go away because 
Americans consider trade with Communist 
countries to be “immoral, dangerous and of 
doubtful economic benefit,” said the group. 
It said such trade would become vastly more 
important in this decade than in the last 
because other Western countries had found 
such trade to be advantageous. 

“As a result,” said the report, “our allies 
have refused to follow docilely the tariff 
discriminations and export limitations on 
Communist trade imposed by U.S. law.” 

EUROPEAN TRADE CITED 

Meanwhile, because the United States has 
refused to face the issue, trade between the 
Soviet bloc and Western Europe has been 
developing largely on Soviet terms, the 
group said. It said the time had come for 
the United States to give direction to this 
inevitable development. 

It called for “a positive response to 
Khrushchey’s high-sounding trade over- 
tures” and said “the Soviet should be invited 
to trade with free world countries on the 
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basis of a code of fair practices designed to 
remove the distortion and disruptions aris- 
ing from monopolistic state commerce.” 

“The code should serve as a model for in- 
dustrialized and underdeveloped countries 
in the negotiation of bilateral treaties or 
multilateral trade arrangements with the 
bloc,” said the report. 

“For example, detailed ground rules, 
coupled with an effective complaint pro- 
cedure, would seek to regulate disruptive 
price undercutting and dumping by refer- 
ence to comparative world price and cost 
criteria, rather than to the totally unrelated 
and unascertainable conditions prevalent in 
the Communist home market; to provide 
meaningful reciprocity in conditions govern- 
ing access to Communist markets; to obtain 
Soviet commitments to purchase specified 
quotas of goods in lieu of an otherwise futile 
most-favored-nation treatment undertak- 
ing; to end the wholesale pirating of West- 
ern patents, know-how, and technology; 
and, in general, to insure that trade and 
competition are conducted on the basis of 
commercial considerations.” 


SEES ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE 


The report reasoned that “failing East- 
West agreement, the United States and its 
industrialized allies would still possess the 
economic advantage needed to secure ob- 
servance of the rules, assuming that a uni- 
form and coordinated policy toward Soviet 
bloc trade is established through consulta- 
tion with OECD (Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development) and the 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade)“ 

The report observed that present volun- 
tary machinery for controlling strategie ex- 
port to the Soviet bloc from North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries and Japan 
had all but broken down. Much more than 
a desire for profits among Western European 
countries had been responsible for this, it 
said. 

“The Soviet Union's demonstrated tech- 
nological capacity to wage a nuclear war has 
led most Western countries to reject the 
proposition that the bloc’s military potential 
can be affected by the type of export con- 
trols maintained by the United States.” 

Notwithstanding this consideration, the 
report proposed that any future trade with 
Communist China and Cuba should be de- 
termined by political rather than commercial 
factors. It should be permitted, prohibited, 
or banned, said the group, depending on 
what policy moves were contemplated by the 
United States in those areas. 

On the general question of East-West trade 
the report continued: 

“To blunt the dangers and exploit the op- 
portunities inherent in the bloc’s expanding 
economic commitments, we must persuade 
other free enterprise countries to take con- 
structive and coordinated action. 

“What is needed first of all is some measure 
of conviction on their part that we are genu- 
inely prepared to recognize the potential 
economic advantages of expanded East-West 
trade. 

“Only then will we be in a position to as- 
sert positive leadership in the formulation 
and enforcement of safeguards necessary 
for the protection of the common interest 
in stable world trade.” 

The group proposed “as a step in establish- 
ing a constructive policy image,” that the 
United States should confine export control 
act progiibitions “to exceptional producers 
likely to contribute to the Soviet military 
potential in an important, direct, and im- 
mediate way.” 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, there are times when it is nec- 
essary to get down to earth on the big 
overriding international problems. This 
is one of those times. I think we have to 
start untangling the propaganda and the 
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oversimplifications that we see today in 
support of H.R. 9900, the so-called Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

The first point I would like to mention 
is the title of the bill. I am afraid that 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 may be a 
masterpiece of deception. 

One of the great concerns of this ad- 
ministration and of the country is the 
rate of growth of the national economy. 
Iam sure that the Members of the House 
and all Americans share that concern. 
We are most interested in the reports 
that other countries, especially Western 
Europe, are demonstrating greater eco- 
nomic growth than the United States. 
We know steps must be taken to address 
ourselves to the entire issue. This will 
not be done by the supporters of H.R. 
9900 holding up that bill as the answer 
to the problem. Nor is public under- 
standing helped by the campaign of 
jibes at opponents of H.R. 9900 in the 
press. 

The image of the so-called protec- 
tionists by our political cartoonists to- 
day shows opponents of H.R. 9900 as 
greedy, fat cats luxuriating atop tower- 
ing tariff walls that bar the entry of 
foreign products and victimize the 
American consumer. I happen to repre- 
sent an area in Ohio that has suffered 
seriously from the effects of import com- 
petition for many years. I have never 
seen a “fat cat” in my district. I have 
known many lean ones who are out of 
business today because foreign products 
have come over the low tariff walls that 
still exist. 

Frankly, I am glad that this discus- 
sion has occurred today and that Mem- 
bers are stating their sincere convictions 
that H.R. 9900 may actually retard the 
Nation’s economic growth. It is ad- 
mitted by those favoring the bill that 
industries and employees will be “dis- 
placed” by this legislation. “Displaced” 
is a polite word for unemployed. So the 
bill provides for retraining and reloca- 
tion of those forced out of employment 
as a result of further tariff cuts. But, 
these are palliatives and nothing more. 
Let us take a hard look at this problem. 

In fact, the industries to be hurt are 
those that the State Department con- 
siders inefficient. These will be indus- 
tries that find they cannot compete with 
low foreign wage rates, foreign govern- 
ment subsidies for exports, and lack of 
statutory rules abroad on hours of work 
and working conditions. 

By following the administration’s 
lead on this issue, we may, inadvertently, 
not only slow down the economic growth 
of this country. We would most likely 
create hard-core unemployment prob- 
lems that would make those we have now 
seem simple by comparison. 

Some workers forced out of their jobs 
through the elimination of today’s tariffs 
may be eligible for retraining. They 
may be willing and able to leave their 
homes for retraining and new jobs. But, 
how about the worker who has his roots 
in his hometown. He has a family, he 
has a substantial equity in his home, his 
children are attached to the community, 
there are family ties. This man is re- 
luctant to pull up stakes and try his 
luck in a new job for which he has only 
minimum training and, perhaps, ability. 
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Those of us who represent the chroni- 
cally distressed areas are familiar with 
this problem. We must realize the limi- 
tations of any such program. Only last 
week, we passed manpower retraining 
legislation. The bill had overwhelming 
support on both sides of the aisle. But 
few of us believed that it was more than 
a partial answer to the structural un- 
employment problem we have already. 
I think it was important legislation but 
there will be many unnemployed per- 
sons who will not be eligible for these 
retraining programs. Some will be too 
old. Others will lack sufficient educa- 
tion or adaptability for training. Still 
others will hope that things will get bet- 
ter and they can get their old jobs 
back. Many employers are unwilling to 
hire older workers because the insur- 
ance and pension costs rise with the age 
of the worker. What is the unemployed 
worker of 40-plus to do? Hang on until 
he is 62 to collect a minimum old-age 
pension? There is a serious relationship 
of this and many other such problems to 
H.R. 9900. We wish it were not so, but 
the facts are there for anyone who will 
look. I feel that for years our trade 
policies have been motivated more by 
wishful thinking, academic theorizing, 
and plain fantasy than they have by 
facts and reality. 

Let us take the issue of wages as a 
factor in rising imports. In the Orient, 
wages average less than 30 cents an hour, 
including fringe benefits. The average 
in Western Europe is about $1 also in- 
cluding fringes. In the United States, 
the average wage is $2.36 an hour, ex- 
cluding fringe benefits. We have statu- 
tory laws on minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. The workweek in the 
Orient is 54 to 60 hours. In Western 
Europe it runs from 48 to 54 hours. It 
takes no economic genius to understand 
the advantage this gives producers in 
the Orient and Western Europe over 
United States in wage costs alone. We 
have somewhat halfheartedly dealt with 
parts of the problem this creates and 
we have rather grotesque results. 

Consider the two-price system in raw 
cotton. The textile industry abroad can 
buy U.S. cotton 8% cents a pound 
cheaper then our domestic textile in- 
dustry can buy the same cotton. We 
know this issue is before the Tariff Com- 
mission now, but the prospects are that 
it will be months before the Commission 
completes its study. In the meantime, 
this additional advantage stands. For- 
eign nations are actually subsidizing ex- 
porters through tax benefits. It seems 
that, except for cotton farmers, the 
United States works in the opposite 
direction. 

We hear a great deal about US. 
producers needing to modernize their 
plants and put themselves in a stronger 
competitive position in the domestic and 
world markets. Modernizing would be 
more possible if our Government were 
not so busy penalizing initiative with 
punitive tax rates. So long as Wash- 
ington needs such a big bite out of every 
productive dollar to pay for the manage- 
ment of the lives of the American people, 
lecturing industry about expansion while 
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the means are drained off is doubletalk. 
Competition we want, but the rules of 
the game need to be even. 

The foreign aid program has seen to 
it that our industrial competitors in 
Japan and Western Europe have ob- 
tained the most efficient machinery 
available. After making the machinery 
available via foreign aid, our Govern- 
ment has sent skilled technicians abroad 
to teach plant managers and workers 
how to use the equipment. American 
merchandising and advertising tech- 
niques were included in the training. We 
have also contributed to the opening of 
markets for our former enemies. This 
was surely a manifestation of the good 
will of the United States and we need not 
apologize for it. The job has been done 
well. But this is no reason why we 
should continue to allow such an out- 
pouring of generosity to come back to 
haunt us now. 

Due to the prodding of the President, 
an international agreement on cotton 
textile imports has been negotiated. 
There are some serious reservations in 
some quarters about that 5-year pact. 
However, the fact remains that this ad- 
ministration found it useful, and per- 
haps even imperative, to seek such an 
agreement. I think it is regrettable that 
other manmade fibers such as wool were 
not included in the agreement. I under- 
stand that this was at the behest of the 
State Department. If the administra- 
tion found that the best way to handle 
cotton textile imports was through an 
international agreement, then it seems 
to me that it is fair to ask why other 
commodities could not be handled the 
same way. 

Basically, the international cotton tex- 
tile agreement is a form of quota system 
designed, within the limits of the pact, 
to protect the U.S. industry and jobs. 
If this method is good for cotton tex- 
tile imports, why should it not apply to 
other industries in the same predica- 
ment? Is this a bid to quiet the con- 
cern about imports in textile-producing 
areas and, thereby, win support for H.R. 
9900? Looking at this situation on the 
basis of the pragmatic politics that this 
administration knows so well, is this the 
minimum price the President has to pay 
to pick up support for his program? 

Mr. Speaker, I am appalled, and so are 
other Members I have talked with, et 
the pressure spokesmen for H.R. 9900 
are applying to various groups to win 
support for this legislation. If this pro- 
posal is so good for the country, then it 
should be able to stand on its own mer- 
its. Special meetings with segments of 
certain industries, urging them to whip 
other members of their industries into 
line, should not be necessary. 

This legislation is certainly not self- 
recommending. It deserves careful 
study and we need to expose to public 
view the boobytraps that it contains. 
I urge that every Member here weigh 
this legislation carefully in terms of the 
national interest and their own districts. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
February 14, pertaining to the campaign 
to push H.R. 9900 through Congress. 
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TARIFF TUSSLE: WHITE HOUSE, FEARING BITTER 
BATTLE, STEPS Up CAMPAIGN To Win CUTS— 
IT ADDS LOBBYISTS, PR MEN, PREPARES TO 
USE PRESSURE ON RELUCTANT LAWMAKERS— 
SPECIAL KENNEDY TV APPEAL? 

(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy’s legis- 
lative strategists are calling out the rese ves 
in their battle for sweeping new powers to 
cut U.S. tariffs. 

Extra public relations men and lobbyists 
are being mobilized at the White House. Re- 
gional selling “seminars” are being organized 
by friendly Governors. The President him- 
self may take to the air with a special tele- 
vised appeal. And juicy bait is being dangled 
befo-e possible holdouts against the admin- 
istration’s wishes. 

These are just a few of the steps being 
taken or contemplated by the Kennedy re- 
gime in the top-priority fight for freer trade. 
The President's request to Congress for new 
tariff-cutting powers has the avowed aim 
of meeting the trade challenge raised by 
Eu ope's expanding Common Market and of 
knitting the non-Communist world into a 
tighter economic grouping. The Common 
Market countries are eliminating tariffs 
among themselves and erecting a common 
tariff wall against imports from other na- 
tions; the President wants to swap U.S. tariff 
cuts for similar concessions from the Com- 
mon Market so U.S. exporters will have con- 
tinued access to the European member 
countries. 

White House insiders concede the fight will 
be tough and bitter, with strong, vocal pro- 
tectionist sentiment coming from every 
State and almost every congressional dis- 
trict. But officials insist the President and 
every member of his team are just as deeply 
committed to winning this battle. 


WOOING RELUCTANT LAWMAKERS 


One key operation in the administration 
campaign got started yesterday, as part of a 
special effort to win over a crucial bloc of re- 
luctant lawmakers from southern and north- 
eastern textile manufacturing areas. The 
Tariff Commission began hearings on a 
Presidential request to study the need for 
a higher tariff on cotton textile imports, to 
eliminate the competitive advantage that 
foreign producers gain through buying 
American-grown raw fiber cheaper than U.S. 
manufacturers can; price props keep cotton 
prices high in the United States while sub- 
sidies enable it to be sold for less in export 
markets. It’s true that doubts have lately 
sprouted about the President's willingness 
to approve a textile tariff boost. But if this 
particular brand of relief does not finally 
materialize, some other form of help may 
well be granted to textile makers. 

Even among friends of the general freer 
trade goal, there are worriers and doubters, 
to be sure. “The administration's public 
relations men are falling all over each other,” 
says one trade bill backer outside the Gov- 
ernment. “They may work together some- 
times, but it seems unlikely.” A free-trading 
Democratic Senator declares: “The White 
House talks endlessly about the bill but has 
never bothered to take a complete nose- 
count of votes in Congress. It’s fantastic.” 
Says a Democratic Congressman friendly to 
the President’s plan: “I’ve seen plans for big 
White House selling efforts before, and they 
never materialize. I'm afraid this may peter 
out the same way.” 

But the administration side does appear 
better unified than the opposition forces, 
So far, at least, the protectionists have 
spoken mostly in individual voices repre- 
senting single industries or areas. Anyway, 
White House men in charge of the trade 
fight insist their machine will be rolling 
smoothly by the time the House Ways and 
Means Committee starts hearings on the is- 
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sue early next month, and will be in high 
gear by the time the House itself votes, 
probably sometime in May. 


“FAR AHEAD OF 1958 EFFORT” 


“We're already far ahead of the 1958 ef- 
fort at the comparable time,” claims a vet- 
eran free-trade advocate recalling the last 
congressional action on Presidential tariff- 
cutting requests. “And in another month, 
we'll be far ahead of any effort ever made 
before for a trade b 

The administration has not, to be sure, 
worked out detailed legislative tactics for 
piloting its trade plan past congressional 
shoals. But the first objective is to get the 
best possible bill out of the Ways and Means 
Committee; Kennedy aids fear Chairman 
Mr. Ls, Who's sometimes said to follow a pol- 
icy of anticipatory surrender, may compro- 
mise more than necessary to win protection- 
ist votes. Then it’s hoped to bull this 
measure through the House itself pretty 
much as is, and to limit expected toning 
down in the Senate as far as possible. 

In large part, the administration is ap- 
proaching congressional opinion by way of 
public opinion. President Kennedy, who 
has already plugged his trade plan at press 
conferences and in major speeches, will per- 
sonally make several more attempts to build 
public support. One or more already ac- 
cepted Presidential speaking engagements 
will probably be converted into trade-selling 
attempts. Under study is a Presidential TV 
program devoted to the trade problem, com- 
plete with maps and charts. At the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion aids are preparing, for 
wide public distribution on trade policy— 
and the answers. 

Mr. Kennedy also is prepared, aids vow, 
to use every pressure device available—prom- 
ises, rewards, threats, arm twisting—to line 
up individual Congressmen for the trade bill. 
On the receiving end may be Members of 
the protection-minded oil and metal-mining 
blocs in Congress, as well as some lawmakers 
from textile-producing areas. It’s consid- 
ered possible that somewhat tighter oil im- 
port curbs may be announced shortly before 
voting time in the House. If western min- 
ing-State lawmakers appear to hold the bal- 
ance of power on the trade issue, officials 
hint, some help could be extended to the 
troubled lead and zinc industries. 

To keep the State Department, so suspect 
to many conservative lawmakers, in the 
background, the President has assigned com- 
mand of the trade battle to a special White 
House staff section headed by Philadelphia 
banker Howard Petersen. And Mr. Peter- 
sen’s staff is undergoing a major buildup at 
the moment. Two men on loan from private 
industry—Carl Levin of Schenley Industries 
and John Hoving of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation—head a public relations group that 
ultimately will have six or seven full-time 
and part-time operatives loaned by business 
organizations and Government agencies. 
They work closely with an interdepartmental 
public relations committee headed by Assist- 
ant Commerce Secretary William Ruder. 

To head a “legislative liaison” or lobbying 
section in Mr, Petersen’s shop, the White 
House has borrowed the administrative as- 
sistant of Democratic Senator Monroney of 
Oklahoma, Thomas D. Finney, Jr. He's in 
the process of recruiting one or two aids 
from outside Washington, and will work 
closely with the regular White House lobby- 
ing team headed by Presidential Assistant 
Lawrence O’Brien. Lobbyists from other 
agencies will help, of course. 

From the top down, Mr. Kennedy’s team- 
mates are doing their part in the sales drive, 
Vice President Jouwson plugs the trade plan 
in almost every speech he makes. Special 
Presidential Assistant Brooks Hays, former 
Democratic Congressman from Arkansas, is 
practically a full-time trade evangelist, 
speaking particularly in textile-oriented 
southern areas. 
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CABINET MEN LINE UP SUPPORT 


Individual Cabinet members are lining up 
support among their special “clients.” La- 
bor Secretary Goldberg endeavors to mini- 
mize union worries over mounting imports 
and to get union lobbyists working for the 
trade bill. Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
urges farm organizations to remind farm 
State lawmakers of the importance of export 
markets for American agricultural commodi- 
ties. Commerce Secretary Hodges attempts 
to get businessmen in line. 

The administration has also been staging 
special trade policy briefings in Washington 
for friendly groups of business, labor, farm, 
and civic leaders. Late last month, leaders 
of about 100 such groups from all parts of 
the Nation got an all-day sales pitch at the 
State Department from top administration 
experts. The Department is making avail- 
able to Congressmen and interested private 
organizations two pamphlets on the trade 
issue: a 61-page effort entitled “Together We 
Are Strong,” and a 33-page brochure on “The 
ABC's of Foreign Trade.” 

When congressional hearings open next 
month, the administration will wheel out its 
big guns almost en masse. At least seven 
Cabinet members will testify: Secretary of 
State Rusk, Treasury Secretary Dillon, De- 
fense Secretary McNamara, and Interior Sec- 
retary Udall as well as Messrs. Goldberg, 
Freeman, and Hodges. Some are already 
“testifying” in private conversations with 
lawmakers. Thus Mr. Hodges, a former 
Governor of North Carolina, recently ran 
through the administration’s case with his 
State’s congressional delegation. 

To help clinch the argument for doubtful 
legislators, the Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Interior Departments are working to have 
ready in about 2 weeks detailed figures 
showing the amount of exports from each 
congressional district. Compared with simi- 
lar figures produced in the 1955 and 1958 
trade law fights, “these will be far more de- 
tailed and useful,” an administration official 
promises. In the next few weeks, teams of 
Commerce and State Department officials 
will begin followup talks that eventually, 
it’s hoped, will drive the administration ar- 
guments home to each Member of Congress 
personally. 

To mobilize local support for its trade pro- 
gram, the administration is counting on 
considerable outside help. Democratic Gov. 
Matthew Welsh of Indiana has invited some 
400 businessmen, farm leaders, union offi- 
cials, newspaper editors, and broadcasters to 
Indianapolis March 6 and 7. Federal, State, 
and industry officials will discuss the Hoosier 
stake in foreign trade. Democratic Gov. 
Otto Kerner of Illinois has set up a similar 
-meeting in Chicago late this month and 
hopes to have a half dozen later sessions in 
different parts of the State. 

Governors Welsh and Kerner also are plan- 
ning to cohost a Midwest Governors’ Con- 
ference on Export Expansion; they hope to 
enlist the support of Governors Nelson of 
Wisconsin, Swainson of Michigan, Andersen 
of Minnesota, and possibly others, and bring 
opinion-leaders from all these States to Chi- 
cago in late March or April to hear Govern- 
ment and industry officials preach the tariff- 
cutting gospel. Similar sessions are being 
considered in several other States. 

To ease the task of building public sup- 
port, the administration is seeking biparti- 
san backing. Mr. Petersen himself is a 
prominent Republican. Former Presidents 
Eisenhower and Hoover have endorsed the 
Kennedy trade approach in general terms; 
former Vice President Nixon, New York 
Governor Rockefeller, former Secretary of 
State Herter, 1960 Vice Presidential Candidate 
Henry Cabot Lodge, one time Presidential 
Candidate Alfred Landon and other Repub- 
licans are looked to for possible testimony 
on behalf of the Kennedy trade bill, 

The major private propaganda push for 
the bill will come from the Committee for 
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a National Trade Policy, a predominantly 
business organization headed by Gillette Co. 
Chairman Carl Gilbert. In addition, regional 
business groups, such as the World Trade 
Center of New England, will run “seminars” 
at which administration officials will speak, 
publicize the export trade figures worked up 
by the administration, seek support from 
local newspapers and broadcasters, and other- 
wise infiuence Members of Congress. The 
officials will use the trade figures to sup- 
port their argument that U.S. industry would 
be helped more by increasing exports than 
by curbing import competition. 

The outcome of the trade fight may — 
hinge on the administration's success 
winning over lawmakers from areas pes 
plaining of import injury. The surest bet, 
however distasteful to the Kennedy regime, 
appears to lie in extra protection for their 
industries. 

WANTED; “LITTLE SWEETENING” 

“Most of the Congressmen with oil in their 
districts also have many other industries,” 
one Texas Democrat observes, “and they'll 
manage to go along with the administration 
if they get just a little sweetening.” 

“We have made overture after overture,” 
complains a Democratic Senator from a 
western State, “asking that the ad- 
ministration give us just a little something 
so that we can go along on the trade bill. 
But there’s no sign of anything yet.” 

The most ambitious administration efforts 
are aimed at winning textile votes. Law- 
makers from southern textile areas began 
swinging against free trade in 1955; now 
Kennedy strategists figure added assistance 
for the industry might pick up 15 to 25 
votes in the closely divided House. 

Last May the administration announced a 
seven-point program to help domestic textile 
manufacturers. Some of the promised steps 
already have been taken: Liberalized tax 
depreciation allowances on textile machin- 
ery; a i-year agreement, that took effect 
last October, under which Far Eastern sup- 
pliers had to hold down cotton textile ship- 
ments to this country under threat of uni- 
laterally imposed U.S. quotas; a 5-year 
agreement, just negotiated in Geneva and 
still not made public, along similar import- 
curbing lines. 

Even more could hang, though, on con- 
gressional reaction to administration prom- 
ises of some relief for U.S. textile makers 
from their cotton-cost disadvantage. This 
might be accomplished through some sort 
of reduction in cotton price supports if not 
through the Tariff Commission proceedings 
just begun. 

Textile Congressmen, however, are arguing 
they want to see the actual Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations before they give the 
administration their votes on the trade bill. 
“We've accepted promises before,” says one 
southern Senator, “and then the State De- 
partment finds a loophole, This time we 
want action first.” 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Georgia for his very 
timely discussion of our trade policy. 
I include in the Recor at this point, an 
exceptionally splendid speech by Hon. 
A. Lee Parsons, formerly with the Bank- 
ing Committee of the U.S. Senate, on 
the subject of trade. I commend this 
speech to the attention of every single 
Member of the House and Senate before 
we write any new trade legislation. 

A. LEE Parsons, DIRECTOR, New YORK OFFICE, 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 
TUTE BEFORE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
or THE Crry oF New York, BROOKLYN 
HEIGHTS BRANCH, Marcu 7, 1962 
In order to cast my comments in a realis- 

tic setting let me, at the outset, assure you 

of a very practical interest in a revitalization 
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of international trade policy; practical as 
opposed to academic or economic theory. 
My principals are businessmen who repre- 
sent billions of dollars of captial investment. 
They buy the bulk of their raw materials in 
a Government-controlled market and sell in 
the toughest—and yet the most sensitive— 
market in the world. They supply one of the 
three most essential needs of mankind. 
They represent a major section of the do- 
mestic economy and their goods and services 
are absolutely basic to our Nation’s defense 
effort—second only to steel. They pay an 
enormous tax bill and in hundreds of locali- 
ties in this country are the major or even 
sole support of the community. Because of 
the very nature of the industry, it repre- 
sents the last stronghold of a pure, free en- 
terprise system. 

The giant complex of the textile industry 
employs more than 2 million Americans. 
Simply stated, that figure means that one 
of every eight manufacturing employees in 
the United States works in the textile in- 
dustry. For these, and many other, reasons 
We approach the subject of trade from a 
very practical standpoint. It is as practical 
to these more than 2 million people as the 
source of tomorrow's bread. It is a source 
of concern to 15 million people who derive 
income, either directly or indirectly, from 
this industry. 

To bring it a little closer home look at 
the economic importance of textile to New 
York. If the industry were removed, for one 
reason or another, acceptable economic yard- 
sticks indicate that 344 million people would 
lose their current source of income. 

Yes, to us, the subject of trade, and its 
importance to our industry, is not academic. 
It is not economic theory. It is a hard-nosed 
fact of survival. And survival does not mean 
status quo stagnation. It means progress 
through product and market research. It 
mean Š 

You ask a fair question: “How should the 
United States revitalize its trade policy?” 
You deserve, and you shall have, a fair an- 
swer. We shall have a revitalized, flexible, 
and responsible trade policy when the basic 
trade legislation refiects these points: 

1. The maintenance of a growing Ameri- 
can economy and expanding job opportuni- 
ties for Americans. 

2. Safeguards of American industrial and 
military strength as keystones to the defense 
security of this Nation and of the free world. 

3. Encouragement of the orderly expan- 
sion of world trade to achieve rational eco- 
nomic growth and rising standards of living 
in nations, and to foster continued 
growth in the economies of advanced nations 
without growth impairment or distortions 
from excessive concentration of imports in 
specific sectors of their economies. 

4. The quest of a realistic balance between 
concern for the industrial development of 
other nations and the continued economic 
growth of this Nation, avoiding the extremes 
of free trade and economic isolationism. 
World trade objectives are self-defeating 
when pursued at the expense of the US. 
economy or of specific American industries. 

5. A requirement that trade concessions 
granted by the United States be reciprocated 
truly by other nations. 

6. Provide for the administration of our 
trade policy in such a way as to prevent the 
depletion of U.S. gold reserves, and preserve 
the prestige of the U.S. dollar throughout 
the world. 

7. Provide for the distribution of the 
burden of imports as equitably as possible 


on segments of 
the economy in such quantity as to curtail 
domestic industrial expansion and force U.S. 
capital abroad with the resultant loss of 
American Job opportunities and revenue. 

8. Provide, within the framework of an 
orderly trade program, efficient machinery for 
the control of excessive imports as such con- 
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trols become necessary to achieve the above- 
stated objectives. 

In the preface of your book “The Politics 
of Trade” your President took note of these 
points af ter committing you “to support lib- 
eral trade and world economic development.” 
Let us see what happens when you translate 
this theory into one-sided trade agreements. 

Between 1934 and 1945 import duties of the 
United States were reduced 50 percent. In 
1945 another 50-percent reduction was au- 
thorized. In 1955 and again in 1958 the Con- 
gress authorized the President to negotiate 
additional reduction of 15 and 20 
percent respectively. These authorizations 
total a neat 82-percent reduction in U.S. 
duties since the enactment of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Of that amount, the aver- 
age of cuts probably exceed 60 percent. 
Many categories of goods have been bargained 
away at a rate of 75 percent and even higher. 

These concessions in duties have been 
made, on a multilateral, most-favored nation 
basis, by teams of negotiators representing 
you and me; management, labor, and con- 
sumer. The bargaining sessions have been 
conducted in the much-maligned name of 
reciprocity. So let’s have a look at the mag- 
nanimity of the reciprocal concessions from 
the benefactors of our good will and gen- 
erosity. 

In 1956, despite the announcement of our 
State Department that only negligible cuts 
had been made in a few carefully selected 
textile products, we found, in fact, that the 
entire broad range of the industry's product 
had been pared and that the very bread-and- 
butter items of the industry had been re- 
duced up to 50 percent. Knowing that these 
concessions were made bilaterally to Japan, 
and of course extended to all other parties to 
GATT, we looked to see what munificent 
reciprocal concessions our negotiators had 
wrested from the Japanese team. These were 
the offerings in exchange for the heart of 
an industry: 

(1) Raw cotton could enter Japan duty 
free. 

(2) Milk donated for school lunches by the 
United States could enter duty free. 

(3) Olive oil for canned sardines, for re- 
export, could enter duty free. 

(4) Japan would not build any four-engine 
airplanes. 

But what of the other nations and their 
reaction to our good faith concessions to the 
stimulation of international trade? 

Fifty-two countries have raised insur- 
mountable barriers against imports of Amer- 
ican textiles. Many of these countries are 
prime suppliers of textiles to the United 
States and are among the largest recipients 
of our aid programs. 

Twenty-two countries impose substantial 
restrictions on our textiles and, accordingly, 
our shipments to them are diminishing to 
nothing. 

Now it is our turn, in all fairness, to ask: 
“What barriers would you remove?” Look, 
for a moment, at this rather average 
example. 

A fully equipped standard size Ford costs 
$6,917 in France. A typical American com- 
pact costs $4,785 in France; more than twice 
its price In the United States. A typical 
small French car costs $1,200 in France. 
Calculate the optimum, drastic reduction in 
French duty and surcharges and you will 
find the price of the American car still well 
above that of the French car. So, the Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturer will build his 
cars in France, turn his product in the 
French market at a nice profit, enjoy the 
extraordinary tax advantages on a foreign in- 
vestment, contribute further to a labor 
shortage in France and add to the unem- 
ployment relief doles in Detroit. 

This will increase the tax moneys expendi- 
tures of the welfare agencies, reduce the sales 
to one of the domestic textile industry's best 
customers and cut off wages needed for the 
purchase of clothes, cameras, transistor 
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radios, and all the other consumer items 
the foreign manufacturers are now pouring 
into this market. 

Lest you forget, we are talking about re- 
vitalizing our trade policies and I am sug- 
gesting that the further reduction of our 
duties on imports has no bearing whatsoever 
on the subject. We need negotiators who 
can induce other countries to reduce or re- 
move their barriers against trade. 

Any textile manufacturer in the world can 
buy American cotton at a price 8% cents per 
pound under the cost to an American mill, 
transport it to a foreign country, spin and 
weave it into a common, unfinished piece of 
cloth, ship it back to the United States, pay 
transportation and duties, and sell it at a 
profit, at a price below the cost of manu- 
facture in an efficient American mill. Don't 
tell us that our tariffs are a hindrance to 
foreign trade. 

American textile manufacturers give no 
quarter to any industry in patriotism or 
competitiveness. In 1948 we were instru- 
mental in the establishment of a $100 mil- 
lion revolving fund for the use of the Jap- 
anese cotton textile industry. We su 
other aid measures and contributed tech- 
nical and management services to help re- 
build war-torn industries. Our financial aid 
and technical know-how helped build textile 
mills in countries with pressing needs for 
cloth for the backs of their naked people. 

But what happened? The backs are either 
still naked or are partially covered with the 
imported product of other low-wage pro- 
ducers and the products of their own mills 
are being exported to the United States and 
Canada. 

Look at the record. Traditionally an ex- 
porter of textiles, the United States has 
been, since 1958, a net importer of textile 
manufactures. Principal exporters to the 
United States of countable cotton cloth, in 
order of their importance, are Japan, Hong 
Kong, France, Formosa, India, Portugal, 
Pakistan, Spain, West Germany, and Korea. 
With the exception of Hong Kong, which is 
a free port, and France, which has recently 
liberalized some of its restrictions (West 
Germany to a lesser extent), all of these 
countries have virtually embargoed imports 
of American cotton goods through the ma- 
nipulation of intricate controls. 

India imposes a 65-percent ad valorem 
duty on cottons and 100 percent on syn- 
thetics. Pakistan imposes a 100-percent duty 
on cottons and 250 percent on synthetics. 
Even with these exorbitant tariff restric- 
tions, a license is necessary—and impos- 
sible for an American exporter to obtain. 

This leads me to take a few moments of 
this time which is all too short for this sub- 
ject to mention the fallacious figures con- 
cerning balance of trade with which the pub- 
lic is being propagandized. 

The Congress and the American public are 
being asked to believe that the United States 
sells approximately $5 billion more in exports 
than it pays for imports. The mildest char- 
acterization of this claim is to brand it a 
myth. 

Innumerable news stories, articles, pam- 
phlets, radio and TV broadcasts and speeches 
repeat and repeat such claims as the follow- 
ing excerpt from an “official” speech: “Last 
year we sold to other countries almost $20 
billion worth of American goods” while “our 
purchases from abroad were in the order of 
$15 billion.” The emphasis is always on “we 
sold” or “we sell” and “our purchases.” 

The fact is that we do not sell exports 
amounting to $5 billion more than we pay 
for imports. We do not receive $20 billion 
for the American goods we export, although 
we undoubtedly pay $15 billion for the 
foreign goods we import, 

The public are being misled to believe 
that the figures cited by the propagandists 
relate to commercial transactions in inter- 
national trade. 
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The total of $5 billion of “export sales” 
over import purchases is attained only by the 
fantastic and fictitious method of counting 
gifts as “sales.” 

We export the goods. We just don’t get 
the dollars. 

Although Government statistical reports 
on exports, imports, foreign aid, subsidized 
“sales” and other pertinent factors are not 
specifically designed to reveal the facts which 
rebut the myth of the $5 billion export trade 
surplus, the true facts can be gleaned from 
such statistics and the result is startling. 
Even allowing for a margin of error, the basic 
fact remains that in terms of international 
trade, in commercial transactions, we have 
not even approached any such $5 billion ex- 
port trade surplus. 

It is possible to identify shipments of goods 
under various programs of grants or foreign 
aid credits amounting to about $2 billion. 
Other so-called “sales’—credits, loans or 
other forms of subsidy—amount to another 
$114 billion. (This would include the “sale” 
of raw cotton at a $42.50 per bale discount.) 
In fact, it is easy to determine that commer- 
cial transactions in international trade ac- 
count for a trade balance of less than 30 per- 
cent of the mythical $5 billion export trade 
surplus. 

It becomes fairly obvious that in dealing 
with countries receiving this kind of treat- 
ment such has been accorded Yugoslavia, 
India, Poland and many others, the United 
States does not need to reduce duties on im- 
ports in order to induce these nations to 
continue to accept gifts of exports from the 
United States. 

So it is that both you and we advocate 
a revitalization of our trade policies. From 
that point we begin to differ. You attack 
the problem, we often suppose, from the 
Utopian precept that a beautiful theory of 
free trade can be spread like the gossamer 
wings of Queen Mab's fairy midwife. We 
on the other hand, trade—buy and sell— 
under the conditions which actually exist in 
the world market, 

Any proposals leading to drastic changes 
in our foreign trade policy should be sub- 
jected to searching analysis. The very exist- 
ence of the conditions on which we have 
touched cautions against becoming engulfed 
in a tide of emotional slogans. In no other 
country on this globe is there any manifest 
desire to adopt free trade policies or even 
reduce any restrictions except ours. 

We must continue to deal with the world 
as it is, knowing full well that even our 
closest allies are governed by what they con- 
sider to be their best interests. Any other 
course could well lead to economic chaos, 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, let us 
take a look at the so-called adjustment 
assistance proposal contained in the 
tariff bill, H.R. 9900. 

I believe that this is one of the worst 
features of the bill, and there are sev- 
eral bad features. 

It seems like a very strange procedure 
to go about creating unemployment and 
business failure as a conscious act and 
then setting up first-aid stations and 
clinics to undo the damage. 

The question arises, Why should we 
grant to imports the right of eminent 
domain in the first place? Why indeed 
should we place imports on such a high 
pedestal that domestic industries, often 
the backbone of local communities and 
the livelihood of hundreds of thousands 
of workers, must make way for them? 
What is the great virtue of imports that 
they should be entitled to such treat- 
ment? 

Of course, the answer is that without 
imports we cannot expect to export. 
Therefore what we really seek is en- 
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larged exports. The question then is 
what are the great virtues of exports 
that we should sacrifice domestic indus- 
tries in order to gain greater exports? 

Surely there is no particular virtue 
in exports that cannot be found also in 
production for the domestic market. 
Why should we destroy employment in 
some industries through creation of 
greater import competition for the sake 
of gaining employment in other indus- 
tries? Not only does this represent 
favoritism and discrimination but the 
effects, on balance, are of most doubtful 
benefit and more probably negative and 
harmful. 


Before we jump into this new sharp 
departure offered by H.R. 9900 we would 
do well to do a little exploring to find 
out where we are and where we would 
be headed if the bill were to pass. 

One of the compelling considerations 
behind the bill is the problem of un- 
employment. At least it is in the name of 
economic improvement, including greater 
employment, that the legislation is 
offered and so strenuously and inordi- 
nately propagated in official statements. 

One becomes outright suspicious when 
a bill must have behind it all the massed 
artillery, missiles and warheads from 
the executive arsenal such as has been 
massed behind this one. I do not recall 
anything like it. Evidently it needs a lot 
of defense and a lot of force to move it 
along. I wonder why? Does it have so 
little merit that it cannot make its way 
in any other manner? Evidently the 
bill's content does not naturally recom- 
mend it. 

I have mentioned the adjustment as- 
sistance provision of the bill. It is said 
that labor is for the bill principally be- 
cause it has this provision; and that if 
it did not have it, labor would be against 
it. 

It is not quite right to say that labor 
is for this provision. Let me quote from 
several national union presidents who 
spoke in the AFL-CIO convention in 
Miami last December when a resolution 
on the trade agreements program was 
being debated. 

E. L. Wheatley, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters, said: 

You can talk of giving money to distressed 
people and train them into new industries. 
We do not think that program will get there 
in time to do any good in the way of offering 
relief to our people. 


George Fecteau, president of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, was 
somewhat more emphatic. He said: 


As one who has been in.the field and has 
seen factory after factory go down, and has 
seen the efforts of our union and these work- 
ers to place themselves in industry, I know 
that such talk is a lot of damned foolishness. 
It is not practicable or just. 


William Pollock, president of the Tex- 
tile Workers of America, also had some- 
thing to say: 

When you get an individual that has spent 
20 or 30 years learning a skill * * * only to 
find his job shipped to some other nation and 
he is to be trained to go, maybe, into the 
electronics industry, where they are barely 
paying a minimum wage, it is pretty hard 
to convince him that this is a sacrifice he 
must make in the interest of world peace. 
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These were expressions from the heads 
of unions where membership would be 
most likely to become eligible for ad- 
justment assistance” and they did not 
take kindly to it. Oh, the unions that 
are in services or trades not directly hit 
by imports might think the retraining 
and relocation features of the bill would 
be acceptable; but they are not the ones 
involved and have had no experience 
with displacement by imports. 

Those who are in the direct line of 
fire are not favorably impressed, as these 
quotations show. Why, after all, should 
& worker in the pottery, glass, shoe, or 
textile industry be asked to lose his job 
and go onto the ash heap for retraining 
and possibly relocation, so that someone 
working in another industry could hold 
on to his job or so that another indus- 
try could hire someone else while the 
shoe or textile or pottery or glass worker 
made way for imports? 

In the first place, the shoe, pottery, 
or glass worker who already has a job 
is working at it. If imports take the 
job away from him how can anyone be 
sure that someone somewhere else, prob- 
ably in another State, will in fact hire 
him? This would require quite an act 
of faith. We may be sure that the com- 
pany in which the worker was employed 
would not rehire him if he lost his job to 
imports. In fact, he would be one of 
a number who were displaced and there 
would no longer be a spot for him. It 
is not likely that another pottery, tex- 
tile, or glass plant would pick him up 
unless they let someone else go, because 
these other plants would also be under 
pressure from imports. Under these cir- 
cumstances there would be no new plants 
opened or additions made to existing 
ones. The displaced worker then must 
go elsewhere. 

The question is, Where would he go and 
what skill would he offer? He would 
find his past skill out of place and he 
would either need retraining or would 
have to go to work as an unskilled work- 
er. This would greatly reduce his pay 
and would be an economic waste. It 
would also damage his self-respect. 

The whole theory on which the ad- 
justment assistance proposal is based 
takes it for granted that new jobs can 
be found. That this is a doubtful as- 
sumption becomes clear when we think 
of the distress areas that are already in 
existence and how difficult it has been 
to solve that problem. The areas sur- 
rounding those in which employment is 
down seldom have a demand for work- 
ers beyond those currently employed. 
Therefore it would be necessary to find 
a labor-shortage area. These, to say 
the least, are not plentiful. In fact, we 
would be hard put to it to mention one, 
not to mention a dozen or two. 

Labor shortage areas do not usually 
last very long. They go hand in hand 
with some local boom or a general boom 
that affects some particular areas with 
more activity than others. By the time 
the displaced workers were retrained any 
labor shortage that had existed might be 
gone. 

The general effect of retraining would 
be to create dependence on the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps the Government would 
soon be in a position of having to find 
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the necessary jobs or having to create 
them and thus causing chronic depend- 
ence. 

These difficulties would also apply to 
adjustment assistance extended to man- 
ufacturers. According to H.R. 9900 
these would first have to suffer “pro- 
longed and persistent inability to op- 
erate at a profit” as a result of import 
competition. There would have to be 
“significant idling” of the production 
facilities. 

Translated into everyday language, 
the company must have to lose money 
persistently and for a prolonged period 
of time because of imports and this must 
have resulted in shutdowns significant 
enough to impress the President or his 
agent, before eligibility for technical as- 
sistance, low-interest loans, and so forth, 
could be established. 

The whole effect of this provision 
would be to kill the present escape 
clause. Hardly a shadow of it would re- 
main. The hope of getting relief in the 
form of a tariff increase would be almost 
nil and it would be a rare case indeed 
that could qualify for such relief, con- 
sidering the lack of feeling for domestic 
industry reflected in the very spirit of 
the bill. 

To create wards of the Government in 
the fashion contemplated in H.R. 9900 
would indeed indicate that industry had 
no friend in the Government, for the 
proposed treatment could hardly be ad- 
vanced if real concern existed. The ex- 
tent of dependence on the Government 
implied in the bill may be judged by 
irreversibility of the President’s action; 
for there would be no appeal, not even 
judicial review. 

I for one do not believe that there is 
not some much better solution or that 
we should turn our backs on the escape 
clause. While this clause has not been 
properly administered, or administered 
in a most negative manner, it should 
not be discarded. On the contrary, it 
should be amended in such a manner 
that it would do what it was supposed to 
do. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
James C. Davis] hit the nail on the head. 
The State Department is aware that the 
negative administration of the escape 
clause has run its course. The record 
has caught up with it. It is due for a 
review. Now, instead of a review, we 
are served with this bill, which would 
pull our attention away from the main 
business and thus avert our efforts. 

What is needed is a better escape 
clause, not a caricature of it in the form 
of a bill that would undo all that the 
Congress has done in its various amend- 
ments of the clause since 1951 to assure 
that the legislative intent was clear. 
This bill, H.R. 9900, would wipe away 
the actions of every Congress since 1951 
that sought to strengthen the clause. 

I think we should do some legislating 
on our own instead of leaving the ini- 
tiative to the State Department on a 
take it or leave it basis. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had more than 
enough encroachment from the State 
Department on our constitutional juris- 
diction. It is Congress and not the State 
Department that is under obligation 
under our organic law to regulate our 
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foreign commerce. Now the State De- 
partment presumes to tell us through 
the President what sort of legislation 
we should consider. This maneuver 
should be rejected for what it is: namely, 
a debasement of Congress and the en- 
thronement of the State Department 
in a field that belongs to Congress. 

The gentleman from Georgia is to be 
commended for taking the lead today in 
this crucial battle. I thank him for al- 
lowing this expression of strong support. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
explanations and interpretations of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 there are 
admissions that some domestic indus- 
tries will be hurt by the proposed re- 
duction in tariffs. Consequently, some 
thousands of workers will lose their jobs. 
Nowhere that I know about is there any 
definite information on which industries 
will be hurt, which areas of the country 
will suffer most, which employees will 
lose their jobs. Are we not entitled to 
this information? Can the State De- 
partment or the Departments of Com- 
merce or Labor furnish the Congress 
with substantial estimates? Surely the 
Congress must have answers to these 
questions before it can vote intelligently 
on this far-reaching proposal. 

The President would be granted vast 
powers over business and labor under 
this proposal. In essence the President 
may eliminate all duties of 5 percent or 
less and transfer those products to the 
free list. Other duties are to be re- 
duced 50 percent over a 5-year period. 
In agreement with the European Eco- 
nomic Community—the Common Mar- 
ket—the President would be empowered 
to eliminate all duties on tropical agri- 
cultural and forestry commodities; 
eliminate all duties on agricultural 
commodities; eliminate all duties on 
commodities where the United States 
and EEC together account for 80 per- 
cent of world export value. Further- 
more, the determinations by the terms 
of the bill “shall be final and conclu- 
sive and shall not be subject to review 
by any court.” The authority requested 
is sweeping, and should errors or over- 
sights occur that might prove dangerous 
to the economy, there is no recourse. 
For this reason, if for no other, the 
Congress must exercise great care in 
its analysis of this proposed act. This 
is no ordinary extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. It is a whole 
new concept of foreign trade. 

It should be noted that in his message 
to Congress on January 25, 1962, the 
President talked about world trade but 
in the proposed act the references are to 
export value. The act includes no defi- 
nition of world export values. It is 
obvious that the term “world trade” as 
used by the President will be understood 
in its usual sense; namely, as referring 
to buying and selling. 

The term “export value,” as used in 
Government statistics, includes the value 
of merchandise exported by the United 
States for which no dollars are received. 
In hearings on H.R. 6611 before the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senator 
Harry F. Byrp characterized this meth- 
od as deceitful. The trouble with this 
sort of statistic is that export value 
includes aid as well as trade. 
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No reductions in duties on imports are 
required to persuade other nations to 
accept gifts. No international trade 
agreement is required to reduce the 
amount of gifts. Gifts by our Govern- 
ment should not be considered trade. 
Neither gifts nor increases in gifts should 
be counted in determining a concentra- 
tion in the United States and the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community of 80 per- 
cent of the world export value in any 
category of commodities. 

I also have a deep concern about the 
effects of the act on our policies toward 
Cuba. As I read section 211 of the Trade 
Expansion Act, exports from the Com- 
mon Market countries to Cuba in re- 
placement of the goods the United States 
now declines to sell to Cuba may also be 
included in calculating the 80 percent of 
the aggregate world export value. But 
this section does not apply only to Cuba. 
Exports to Red China, the Soviet Union, 
and other Communist countries from the 
six present nations that make up the 
Common Market and from any addi- 
tional members or affiliates at the time 
of the calculation are included. There 
is a large amount of exports from the 
free world to Communist nations. A 
recent estimate of these exports shows 
that it is about $4.4 billion a year. 

Thus, in some category the export 
value of United States trade with all the 
world may amount to only 20 percent 
and the Common Market exports to the 
Communist bloc may bring its total to 
60 percent. The act would authorize the 
President, under such circumstances, to 
reduce or eliminate U.S. duties on any 
or all articles in such category. If this 
standard of the act becomes law, the 
Common Market nations could demand 
the reduction or elimination of such 
U.S. duties. The President, we hope, 
would resist such demands but at the 
risk of creating friction or worse with 
our major trading partners. This is an 
example of the looseness with which 
many sections of this act are drawn. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to be 
overly technical about these matters, but 
this is a highly technical proposal. H.R. 
9900 is not an easy bill to digest. Section 
after section is qualified or nullified by 
other sections. As a result of propa- 
ganda in support of H.R. 9900 it appears 
that many segments of the public, some 
of the press, and possibly some Members 
of Congress have accepted the fallacy 
that the present tariffs on imports into 
the United States may not be reduced 
more drastically and more rapidly than 
by 50 percent in five equal annual in- 
stallments, There is no such limitation 
on all the reductions in duties authorized 
in the act. Section 201(b) of the act 
does provide for reductions in duties not 
to exceed 50 percent of the rates existing 
on July 1, 1962, and section 243 does 
make some provision for reductions in 
five equal annual installments. But 
these portions of the act are extensively 
qualified by important exceptions in the 
act. Let me cite a few examples: If the 
rate of duty is 5 percent ad valorem or 
less, the duty may be completely elim- 
inated in the first year under section 
202. Section 243(b)(1) states that 
where the total reduction is not more 
than 25 percent of the July 1, 1962, rate, 
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such reduction may be made in 1 year. 
There is no 50 percent or other percent- 
age limitation on the amount of reduc- 
tions in rates of duties on agricultural 
commodities or the products thereof. 
Section 212. Technical perhaps, but 
vital to many domestic industries. 

This leads me, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
other question I believe the Congress 
needs answered. What will the duties on 
imports to the United States be on July 
1, 1962? GATT recently concluded ex- 
tensive tariff negotiations and the 
United States took part in these ses- 
sions. The results have not yet been 
announced. Will the new rates be made 
public before we are asked to vote on 
H.R. 9900? It seems to me that the 
Congress is entitled to this information. 
Before we authorize a further 50 percent 
reduction in tariff rates, the Congress 
should know what is involved. Fifty per- 
cent below what duties? I, for one, Mr. 
Speaker, want some answers. 

Some Members of Congress have seri- 
ous qualms about this proposal. They 
spring from the administration of the 
act, should it become law. The President 
cannot watch all the details. The au- 
thority must be delegated and, as in the 
past, it will be delegated to the State 
Department. I think that most Mem- 
bers who come from States and Districts 
with industries sensitive to unregulated 
imports are concerned about this. The 
State Department is not noted for its 
devotion to domestic industries. It has 
shown little patience over the years with 
complaints that imports were flooding 
U.S. markets despite the fact that mills 
and factories were going out of business 
or on sharply curtailed employment. The 
textile industry is a case in point. The 
same is true of apparel plants. Lead 
and zinc, pottery, glassware, boots, and 
shoes, gloves, the list is long. The State 
Department, in the past, often took the 
position that these lines were obsolete, 
inefficient, or both. There is a dearth of 
men and women in the State Depart- 
ment who understand the intricacies of 
industry. Without detailed knowledge 
it is impossible to know the effects of 
tariff cuts on many industries. General- 
ities simply will not do. In the United 
States we have many one-industry com- 
munities. They are the economic life- 
blood of these areas, and the effects on 
these communities must be measured be- 
fore the Congress rushes into authorizing 
tariff cuts. 

Another phase of this program is, I 
am sure, of great importance to all Mem- 
bers. This is the effect on our national 
defense. Will the Military Establish- 
ment be consulted before the State De- 
partment takes any action that might 
result in the elimination of some domes- 
tic industry? There is now pending, as 
the Members know, a petition before the 
OEP filed by all sections of the textile 
industry for a determination of the es- 
sentiality of the industry to the na- 
tional defense. When the OEP will re- 
port to the President I do not know, but 
I, for one, would like to see this report 
before the Congress votes on H.R. 9900. 

Once again I urge the Members to be- 
ware of statistics, generalities, and over- 
simplification in evaluating the effects 
of H.R. 9900. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman for the statement he is 
making and for his long and untiring 
fight against this free-trade proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, countless Americans 
among the millions affected, directly or 
indirectly, by President Kennedy’s al- 
most unprecedented new 1962 requests 
for vast powers to shape a brandnew 
international trade and tariffs program 
are wondering if he is actually talking 
about the fundamental American eco- 
nomics studied by every schoolboy in this 
country. 

In his message to Congress on January 
25, 1962, President Kennedy said in part: 

Several hundred times as many workers 
owe their jobs directly or indirectly to ex- 
ports as are in the small group * * * who 
might be adversely affected by a sharp 
increase in imports. 


Let us look af an official figure of the 
U.S. Department of Labor released on 
January 25. It stated that about 3,100,- 
000 workers in the United States owed 
their jobs to the Nation's export trade. 
It is generally accepted that the 1960 
working force totaled 70 million, which 
leaves a balance of about 67 million 
Americans who, for all practical pur- 
poses, owed iheir jobs to domestic opera- 
tions. 

Now let us take a look at some of the 
U.S. industries vulnerable to imports, 
industries which would be importantly 
and immediately susceptible to disloca- 
tions, possibly even mortally injured, if 
the Congress abdicates its major respon- 
sibilities and grants the sweeping powers 
asked by President Kennedy. Remember 
that the President is not asking for a 
few simple changes in the Nation's pat- 
tern of trade and tariffs. He is pressur- 
ing Congress for a gigantic package on 
a 5-year arrangement. 

If enacted, this legislation would “per- 
mit the gradual elimination” of tariffs 
here and in Europe on “those items in 
which we together supply 80 percent of 
the world’s trade—mostly items in which 
our own ability to compete is demon- 
strated by the fact that we sell abroad 
substantially more than we import.” 

On other goods, and this would open 
a second Pandora’s box, the act will 
permit a gradual reduction of duties up 
to 50 percent. 

What would the elimination of tariffs 
and wide-open free trade do for those 
innumerable products, made in countless 
cities and towns around the country, 
that fall within the category of 80 per- 
cent of the world’s trade? And how 
many thousands, and even tens of 
thousands, of workers and their families, 
would be directly left without means of 
support, and on public relief rolls, if the 
President cut in half the tariffs now 
shoring up the last remaining ramparts 
against the low-labor-content wages of 
many alien competitive products? 

With respect to the hard-pressed tex- 
tile and allied industries, the President 
himself has expressed public concern, 
thus contradicting his own statement. 
The textile mill products industry has 
about 891,000 workers, and the apparel 
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and related products industries repre- 
sents about 1,225,300 workers. 

But what about the ghost towns and 
breadlines arising from other U.S. in- 
dustries vulnerable to imports? Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
“Employment and Earnings,” January 
1962, chemicals and allied products ac- 
count for 834,000 workers; leather and 
leather products, 362,900; rubber and 
miscellaneous plastic products—other 
than tires—278,400; rolling, drawing, ex- 
truding of nonferrous metals, 176,800; 
electrical industrial apparatus, 172,600; 
scientific instruments, optical goods, and 
surgical and dental equipment, 161,800; 
electronic components, 160,600; fabri- 
cated structural steel, and metal doors, 
sashes, frame and trim, 156,000, et cetera. 

Any American schoolboy can do his 
own addition on these figures of these 
numerous industries jeopardized by 
wide-open, free trade, or duty reductions 
aggregating 50 percent, and judge for 
himself whether the total of Americans 
affected will be small. 

President Kennedy and the tremen- 
dous lobby pressuring Congress for this 
legislation, in toto—a veritable blank 
check for 5 full years—conveniently 
neglect to mention the unemployment 
situation prevailing in this country. Un- 
employment is a perennial problem. For 
32 years, except for wartime and rela- 
tively brief periods of boom, unemploy- 
ment has fluctuated between 4 and 25 
percent of the labor force. In the 
Wheeling, W. Va. area—an area, where 
President Kennedy personally made un- 
filled promises when that State was a 
springboard to his nomination—unem- 
ployment is officially about 16 to 17 per- 
cent. It is generally agreed that the 
Nation’s unemployment is in the neigh- 
borhood of 4.2 million. Meanwhile boom 
conditions prevail in Japan, Italy, West 
Germany, and other areas poised to flood 
the United States with cheaper competi- 
tive products made with low-wage labor 
and, in many instances, produced on 
post-World War H machines furnished 
in full or in part by the American tax- 
payer through the continuing give- 
away programs, 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL] may revise and extend his remarks 
immediately following the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with great interest to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. James C. 
Davis] and Iam happy to have before me 
the sentiments expressed by him. 

The legislation proposed in H.R. 9900 
represents a sharp departure indeed 
from the existing law. From the ex- 
perience that we have had with the ad- 
ministration of the present law, par- 
ticularly the escape clause, the expected 
legislation should have been something 
designed to correct the weaknesses of the 
law, that is, it should have strengthened 
the escape clause so that industry, the 
workers, and the farmers would have had 
greater assurance that when they faced 
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destructive import competition the sup- 
posed remedy would have come to their 
support. 

Unsatisfactory as the administration 
of the escape clause was—and it was only 
about 10 percent effective—at first blush 
it appears that the present bill would 
not only do nothing to improve it but 
would emasculate it. I find it very dif- 
ficult to understand. I feel sure that 
the sentiment in this body was that what 
was needed to make it possible to live 
with the trade agreements program was 
a tightening up of the escape clause to 
make it more responsive to its intent. 
Instead of that we are offered a bill 
of the opposite character. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
this legislation is offered as an offense to 
forestall the kind of legislation that is 
really needed. In other words, a strong 
offense is the best defense. Other than 
that I can find no justification for the 
new proposal. It is intended to head off 
fulfillment of all the promises made by 
past Presidents and Secretaries of State. 

The very spirit of H.R. 9900 is alien 
to these promises and in fact repudiates 
them. One wonders where the mandate 
comes from. This bill brings no comfort 
to the many industries and producers 
who are struggling against the toughest 
kind of import competition. It seems to 
say that if these industries cannot com- 
pete they are ipso facto inefficient and 
that they may as well prepare to suc- 
cumb. The indictment is wholly un- 
justified and the treatment proposed is 
in the nature of punitive exposure for 
failure to compete when much of the 
inability to do so is directly attributable 
to burdens imposed by law. 

Our domestic industries bear cost 
burdens to which their foreign competi- 
tors are not subject at all. After impos- 
ing many competitive handicaps on our 
producers we would now penalize them 
for inability to compete. This is too 
much like tying a man’s hands behind 
his back and then condemning him for 
his poor fighting performance. That our 
industries and their workers and our 
farmers, to whom we look for increasing 
production and expanding employment, 
should be treated in this fashion seems 
unbelievable. 

Above all, it seems like an odd ap- 
proach to the economic growth that is 
called for if we are to meet the challenge 
of employment in this country. How 
can we expect the many industries that 
are battered by import competition to 
expand their plants or to build new ones 
in this country when the market out- 
look for expanded sales is gloomy? And 
if they fail to do this, the workers who 
otherwise would be employed will find 
no openings. 

Many firms have been driven to over- 
sea investment for this very reason, 
and let no one minimize the negative 
effect that this pressure to expand 
abroad rather than in this country has 
had on employment. It stands to reason 
that when hundreds of companies ex- 
pand outside of this country rather than 
inside of it, the drag on employment is 
serious. One company alone, namely 
the Ford Motor Co., invested some $365 
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million in England rather than in the 
United States. This was merely the 
most dramatic example. Many others 
did the same and others are following 
suit. 

Now, to say that this trend has played 
no part in creation of the so-called hard 
core of unemployment is to ignore what 
has been going on at a rapid pace. This 
has been in response to the competitive 
outlook both here and abroad. 

To try to correct this trend by increas- 
ing import competition through yet 
deeper tariff cuts passes my comprehen- 
sion. The very idea that you can stop 
the bleeding of a wound by cutting 
deeper into it, is nonsense of the first 
order. 

It is said that we must export more in 
order to put people to work. In order to 
expand our exports we must buy more; 
and in order to do this we must cut down 
what is left of our tariffs. In other 
words, if we want to enjoy the growing 
Common Market in Europe we must 
bring about a reduction of the outer 
tariff that is to ring the Inner Six. To 
do this we must offer reciprocal conces- 
sions in this country. 

The supposed effect would be to halt 
the outward movement of our capital to 
Europe because we could ship directly 
from the United States. Mr. Speaker, 
this would be a forlorn hope for the 
simple reason that the advantage would 
still lie in manufacturing in the Com- 
mon Market. Moreover, those of our 
companies that had already established 
themselves inside of the outer tariff wall 
would participate in supplying the ex- 
panding market within. They would not 
ship from this country but take advan- 
tage of the lower costs over there. This 
advantage would continue, and would 
still confront all American exporters who 
had not invested within the market with 
the need of doing so since that would be 
the best if not the only way of selling 
within it. 

The European countries themselves 
would not look with such great favor on 
our further tariff reductions on prod- 
ucts that now come predominantly from 
Europe, once they realized what it 
would mean. It would be an open invi- 
tation to Japan to come in and give the 
Europeans a run for their money in this 
market. In other words, if we removed 
our tariff on certain imports from the 
Common Market Japan could also ship 
in here without paying duty. 

We should not be stampeded by vi- 
sions of vast sales in a fast-growing mar- 
ket in Europe. Principally we will be 
on the outside looking in, except to the 
extent of our investment within the 
market. 

Japan has grown more rapidly than 
Europe in point of gross national prod- 
uct; but in physical volume of goods we 
are buying more in Japan than we sell 
there. Our imports from Japan are 
about 95 percent manufactured prod- 
ucts, usually labor-intensive goods, 
whereas raw products predominate in 
our exports to Japan. In terms of 
employment we are getting from Japan 
easily twice as Many man-hours of work 
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as are involved in the production of the 
goods we sell to Japan. Given time 
Japan will build additional industries, 
many of them with the help of our own 
manufacturers. We may not look to 
Japan as a vast market for our manu- 
factured goods; and yet it is in the field 
of manufacturing that our heaviest 
productive employment exists, rather 
than in the production of raw materials. 
While in terms of value we export to 
Japan more than we import we run a 
deficit in terms of employment in our 
trade with her. 

The proposed legislation is somewhat 
unrealistic because it fails to face the 
facts of competition and the source of 
employment and unemployment. The 
best inducement to industrial expansion 
in this country will be found in assuring 
a better investment climate. This does 
not involve cutting off imports or re- 
ducing trade. All that is involved is 
proper regulation of import competition 
so that it will not stand as an obstacle 
to market development and sales promo- 
tion. 

This country is a strong believer in 
competition. In that respect we have 
pioneered and led the world. At the 
same time we have striven to assure the 
fairness of competition and have placed 
many laws on the statute books to that 
end. Witness the Sherman Antitrust 
Act of 1890, the Clayton Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. These acts were all 
enacted to prevent monopoly and to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices. 

We went beyond that. We undertook 
to prevent sweatshop wages and employ- 
ment of child labor from bestowing com- 
petitive cost advantages on the practi- 
tioners of such employment practices. 
We passed the minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour laws and made collective 
bargaining obligatory. All of this was 
done to prevent unfair practices from 
giving a competitive advantage. 

These laws necessarily stop at our na- 
tional boundaries. We cannot legislate 
for other countries. We cannot offset 
their competitive cost advantages that 
arise from practices that would be illegal 
in this country except by regulating the 
condition of importation. The recog- 
nized means of doing this are the tariff 
and the import quota or a combination 
of the two. 

We should not deprive ourselves of 
these proper and appropriate defenses 
against the effects of practices in for- 
eign countries that would not be toler- 
ated in this country. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to my 
colleague from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The question I 
would like to ask the gentleman involves 
a real effort on the part of those of us 
who represent the textile industry to 
work out a serious program that would 
be helpful to the textile industry. It is 
our understanding that our representa- 
tives in Congress did work out a program, 
a 5-year program which applied to a 
large segment of one of our industries, 
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textiles—at least it is acceptable in part. 
The question I have is this: If we are 
able to negotiate for the textile industry, 
the President advises us he will do some- 
thing for wool and other fibers, why does 
that not set a pattern for all industry? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I would say 
in reply to the gentleman’s statement 
that it may set a pattern, but would the 
pattern be followed? The gentleman 
has spoken of only one particular in- 
dustry. There are many industries which 
will be affected by this so-called trade 
extension and trade agreements bill in 
addition to those which the gentleman 
has named. I can name a dozen. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. So can I, 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Steel, ply- 
wood, sewing machines, watches, bi- 
cycles, chemicals, glass, paint—the list 
is as long as your arm. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. My point was 
that if we were able to negotiate effec- 
tively in setting up a 5-year program 
which was suggested why could not other 
5-year programs be set up following this 
pattern? We would suggest that the 
same general pattern be followed, and 
that we set up 5-year programs for all 
of the industries that may well be af- 
“fected seriously by this flood of imports. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. If we could 
be assured that the U.S. Government 
on its part would negotiate in keeping 
with this pattern, if we could be as- 
sured that the governments of the 
Common Market and the governments 
of Europe and Japan and the others 
involved in this problem would negotiate 
on their part, if we could be assured that 
those negotiations would result in an 
agreement satisfactory, that would give 
the proper consideration and relief to 
our industries, then we could. Such as- 
surance we do not have even under the 
kind of negotiations which our Gov- 
ernment would carry on, let alone nego- 
tiations other governments would carry 
on, so there is nothing we can rely upon 
so far as they are concerned. 

I want to say this to the gentleman, 
if that is going to be the pattern, why 
does this bill H.R. 9900 carry all of these 
provisions for subsidizing American in- 
dustries which would be injured by the 
so-called agreements? Why does it carry 
the agreements that workers will be sub- 
sidized, that workers will be retrained? 
If there were any intention of doing 
what the gentleman suggests there would 
be no point whatsoever in having these 
provisions in the bill. 

Mr. SEELN- BROWN. I agree with 
the gentleman and that is why I think 
that having made a good case in one in- 
dustry we could move forward on that 
basis. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. We may have 
established a pattern, but there is no 
assurance that the pattern will be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. SEELEY-BROWN. If we have 
been successful in one industry why 
could we not be successful in many 
others? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Well, I think 
this bill is far from being a unanimous 
bill as it now stands. 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

BRAVE NEW WORLD 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the new 
trade bill, H.R. 9900, that has been pre- 
sented to Congress represents what is 
called a bold new foreign economic 
policy. 

Widely touted by State Department 
officials in Washington and the big city 
newspapers of the East, the program is 
designed to open our gates to more and 
more imports from abroad by lower 
tariffs. Any injury to a community or 
to an individual business establishment 
would be compensated through Federal 
Government handouts, or “readjustment 
assistance”. This means that loans 
would be given to businessmen injured 
by imports to go into new businesses; 
and employees would get extended un- 
employment compensation and be re- 
trained for new jobs. No provision is 
made for farmers or ranchmen, or farm 
workers who are driven out by imports, 
for reasons not disclosed. 

Now, no American is against foreign 
trade. Obviously we need it. Many 
products are not produced here in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply our vast Ameri- 
can market. For simple examples, there 
are coffee, bananas and many minerals 
such as tin and asbestos. 

Nor can anybody be against foreign 
trade in manufactured goods where the 
ground rules of competition are rela- 
tively fair—where the foreign goods are 
not underpriced because of sweatshop 
labor and are not attempting to devour 
the entire American market. 

But, and this is a big but, the real 
problem is just that. In many agricul- 
tural products such as lamb, cattle, bar- 
ley, and rye, and industrial products such 
as pottery, hardwood plywood, glass, ath- 
letic goods, carpets, tile, and many 
others, the imports have swamped our 
markets. They have curtailed farm out- 
put and caused plant closings and have 
thrown hard-working American citizens 
out of their jobs. 

Now it is said by the State Department 
that we must have imports if other coun- 
tries are to buy the products which we 
manufacture for export. Other coun- 
tries must have dollars to buy our ex- 
ports. Yes, this is the case but the 
matter must be kept within reason. In 
our import policy, emphasis should be 
given to those products which we cannot 
readily supply ourselves. 

Again, it is said by the State Depart- 
ment that imports keep our prices in 
line and avoid inflation. This argument 
is phony. Under our antitrust laws, we 
have the most vigorous competition in 
the world between domestic manufactur- 
ers. Where imports come in, way below 
the competitive domestic prices, it means 
that the American producer or manufac- 
turer eventually has to sell below cost or 
go out of business—with resultant job 
losses. 

Tt is an easily verifiable fact that from 
1950 to 1960 employment on our farms 
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dropped by 2.8 million. This was a 28- 
percent decline. 

Yet we continued to allow imports of 
many competing farm products to grow 
from year to year. 

These farm workers are thrown on in- 
dustry. Not all of them soon find em- 
ployment. Where do they fit in this bill, 
H.R. 9900? 

Agricultural unemployment did not 
come from inefficiency. Quite the con- 
trary. It was caused by rapidly rising 
farm productivity. Why then let im- 
ports aggravate the situation? They 
claim imports of some industrial prod- 
ucts are justified on the grounds that 
our industries are inefficient. That is 
just as false an indictment as it would 
be if it were aimed at the farmers. 

We do not know what happens to the 
farmworker who loses his job. Let us 
look at what the loss of a factory job 
means. 

What does the loss of a manufacturing 
job mean not only to the man, but to his 
community? That, of course, is a little 
hard to compute with precision. How- 
ever, the average wage earner, city or 
rural, has a wife and at least two chil- 
dren. Thus, loss of his job—and at the 
time of high national unemployment— 
means that not one but four people in a 
community are deprived of a livelihood. 
In other words, if a plant with 100 work- 
ers closes down, that means that 400 
people are placed in dire financial 
straits. i 

But we are not just talking about the 
jobs in the plant itself, and the employ- 
ee's family. We are talking about every 
job in the community. Dollars paid to 
a factory worker are spent and respent 
several times in a community. For ex- 
ample, dollars spent at the grocery store 
may be used to pay the wages of grocery 
employees who, in turn, may buy other 
goods or place the money in the bank. 

It is authoritatively estimated that, 
for every 100 jobs permanently lost, a 
community is deprived of at least 
$360,000 in annual retail sales; $270,000 
in bank deposits; 107 automobile regis- 
trations; 112 households; 74 jobs in 
other enterprises; and 4 retail establish- 
ments. 

In addition to this, other significant 
cutbacks must occur, such as reduced 
Federal, State, and local tax revenues; 
greater outlays for unemployment com- 
pensation; declining school budgets; 
less income for charitable purposes. 

These figures give an idea of the chain 
reaction effect of a job lost to a com- 
munity through imports. 

And yet, the State Department is de- 
manding we cut our present low tariffs 
to let in more foreign imports—and our 
tariffs are much lower than those in al- 
most every other country—and still the 
State Department wants to cut our tar- 
iffs by 50 percent. Cutting the tariffs 
in half will mean increased floods of 
imports, and not just in those industries 
already hard hit but in many others, for 
which there remains some moderate 
American tariff protection, including 
some farm products. 
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On top of that, the tariff on farm 
products could be removed completely 
in negotiations with the Common Mar- 
ket under section 212 of the bill, pro- 
vided only that the President determined 
that it would assure the maintenance 
of expansion of U.S. exports of the com- 
modity, or products made of it. This 
could have untold ramifications and 
cause uneasiness in almost any farming 
operation. 

This would bestow entirely too much 
power on any President, and I would op- 
pose it regardless of who might occupy 
the White House. 

Today, growth seems to be the favor- 
ite word here in Washington. Our rate 
of national economic growth is inade- 
quate, we are told. We are told we are 
slipping, and we are not keeping pace 
with other nations. If we do not grow 
faster, the Russians will get us and so 
on. Yet how can we have growth when 
imports stunt or destroy industry’s abil- 
ity to create the growth? If Congress 
enacts the program being propagandized 
by the State Department, it will hurt our 
national economic growth, not help it. 
Who will expand his plant when he sees 
nothing ahead but more and more im- 
ports? 

We are told this: Yes, the imports are 
necessary and if the working people are 
injured by them, Government money will 
be available to help out. 

This helping hand is not extended 
to farmers and farmworkers and I do 
not say that it should be. It has no 
place in any tariff bill. Nevertheless, 
let us look at the facts here. If a manu- 
facturer is forced to close down, he is to 
be given Federal help to help him go 
into another business. First of all, what 
is the other business? If it is there, why 
is somebody else not in it? The answer 
oo that somebody else is in this business 

presumably getiing along or he still 
59204 not be in it. Now to take a man 
who is manufacturing plywood or pottery 
and give him some Federal money and 
Federal technical help to go into the 
missile or electronies business does not 
make any sense at all. First, the ply- 
wood or pottery man does not know any- 
thing about the missile business, and he 
certainly is not going to grasp the know- 
how overnight in anything so compli- 
cated in this space age. Then if the 
Government gives him tax money to help 
him get started in the new business, all 
that means is that the Government is 
in effect taking the money from the peo- 
ple who already are in going businesses, 
and giving it to somebody new. 

Then take the worker. Let us take a 
plywood worker. The skilled operator 
of a complicated saw is out of a job. 
Let us say Washington wants to retrain 
him into an clectronics worker. First, 
can Washington really do this? Second, 
does he have to move a thousand miles 
to get a new job in a new field?—even if 
one is available? 

And the problem is even more compli- 
cated in the case of a worker who is, let 
us say, in his fifties. Washington can 
train him to be the best electronics me- 
chanic in the world and ship him off to 
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San Diego, but he would still find it 
almost impossible to get a job at his age. 

Now let us examine this matter as one 
might one’s own conscience. 

Let us each look at our own situation 
here in his own community. 

When the manufacturing jobs go, the 
retailer loses sales and ends up with 
more bad debts. 

Bank deposits will go down; news- 
paper advertising will fall off; taxes will 
fall off and the community will need to 
borrow money and interest rates go up. 

Congress should reject this State De- 
partment program. It should substitute 
a program which would encourage rea- 
sonable quantities of imports but would 
prevent any domestic farm operation or 
industry from being mortally wounded 
by import competition. Our Govern- 
ment should give every industry ade- 
quate tariff protection to keep operating, 
to save jobs, and to spend money for 
more growth. 

American businessmen and workers do 
not want Federal handouts. They want 
their present businesses and jobs. They 
do not want to be treated like retreaded 
tires. They want prevention, not sur- 
gery. All they want is to compete with 
foreign products under ground rules 
which create fair and equitable terms of 
competition. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned at some of the implications 
of the publicity program which is going 
on to promote the foreign trade legisla- 
tion. 

Personally, I am in favor of doing 
whatever we can to stimulate the export 
business of this country and I under- 
stand that imports are the natural con- 
comitants of exports. I want to give 
the bill fair and objective consideration. 
But this House and the Nation at large 
can only give the trade program fair 
consideration if we have certain factual 
information upon which to base our 
judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand a 
news release issued by the Office of the 
Secretary of Commerce, dated Janu- 
ary 29, 1962, which states: 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
today disclosed results of nationwide survey 
by the Bureau of the Census pinpointing for 
the first time the value of manufactured 
products exported from each of the 50 States 
during 1960. 


The release goes on further to say: 

This new survey reveals for the first time 
the specific stake each of our 50 States has 
in reaching rapidly expanding free world 
markets. I think these figures provide all 
of us with graphic proof of that vital stake, 
and will help us to do even better in the 
future. 


The statistical tables accompanying 
the release set out some figures. which 
are clearly not supported by my own 
investigation in the District of Columbia. 
This is a discrepancy which I think must 
be explained. I am bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House at this 
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time so that the Members may have the 
benefit of any comment, correction, or 
revision the Secretary of Commerce 
wishes to make. 

The item to which I have reference is 
alleged export of printed matter from 
the District of Columbia in the year 1960 
to the total dollar volume of $4,600,000. 
This seemed to me to be an unusually 
large amount, and so I made some per- 
sonal inquiries. 

The result of a necessarily brief inves- 
tigation was to learn that in the District 
of Columbia there are only seven print- 
ing houses that employ more than 100 
employees. The Secretary’s release pur- 
ports to be based on information solicited 
from companies in that category. 

The survey, based on questionnaires re- 
turned by companies employing more than 
100 workers for each plant exporting more 
than $25,000 in 1960, also provides State-by- 
State estimates of exports by major product 
group. 


Yet a spokesman for these printers has 
advised me that they did not advise the 
Department of Commerce that they had 
exports of $4,600,000 in 1960. On the 
contrary, I was informed that they had 
actually notifiel the Department of 
Commerce that they had no exports in 
the year 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, for the Secretary of 
Commerce to make an estimate’ of the 
value of a certain kind of export is one 
thing. For the Secretary to publish cer- 
tain figures as facts resulting from a 
survey is another thing. For the Sec- 
retary to publish as facts certain figures 
actually contradicted by the subjects 
of the survey is a third and very differ- 
ent thing indeed, 

As I have stated, I bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House that 
the truth can be established before ac- 
tion on the trade policy proposals is 
commenced. I intend to ask the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to comment on this 
discrepancy between his survey and my 
own. Perhaps there is a valid explana- 
tion, and if there is, I shall, of course, 
advise the House of it. 

Even if there is no reasonable ex- 
planation forthcoming, I hope that this 
inquiry will serve a useful purpose. 

I, for one, am truly concerned by the 
problems of trade policy that confront 
the Nation, by the adverse balance of 
payments, by the fate of many American 
wage earners which depends to a greater 
or less degree on exports. I welcome the 
opportunity to make an objective and 
comprehensive survey of the problem 
and the proposed solutions, and to take 
constructive action suited to our cir- 
cumstances, 


But if the Members of this House are 
to do these things successfully, they 
must have facts. They must have in- 
formation which is accurate and in 
which they have confidence. I hope 
that the Secretary of Commerce can re- 
store my confidence in the figures he 
published on January 29, or at the very 
least, will give us such assurance as may 
be necessary to give us confidence in 
figures that may issue from his office 
in the future. 
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Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ap- 
plaud those who are not overwhelmed by 
the torrents of propaganda that have 
been loosed over the land by the Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies and 
the various private groups that have been 
shouting for the new tariff proposals of 
the President. I do not recall ever be- 
fore witnessing anything quite so bla- 
tant and filled with exaggerations and 
distortions as this campaign. 

As someone else has remarked, they 
must have a very doubtful production to 
sell if they have to rely on ballyhoo to 
this extent. 

And that exactly is their trouble. 
They do have a doubtful product to un- 
load; and in trying to unload it on the 
public they are using worse than dubi- 
ous methods. They are using false sta- 
tistics, unsubstantiated claims and bald 
guesses and are generally relying on ex- 
aggerations and suppressions to sustain 
their message. 

It is an unseemingly thing todo. The 
amount of executive lobbying has been 
appalling. A vast amount of literature, 
paid for by the taxpayers, has been dis- 
seminated and continues to fill the mail 
bags; and it has had one thing in com- 
mon: it is all in support of the proposed 
drastic tariff-cutting program. This 
means that money is taken from the op- 
ponents no less than from the support- 
ers of the bill, to conduct propaganda 
that in the opinion of a great many peo- 
ple is not in the national interest. 

There is a natural human revulsion 
against asking a man to pay for the dig- 
ging of his own grave. The taxpayer 
should not be asked to contribute to 
Government propaganda that he regards 
as being against his best interests and 
indeed detrimental in a very concrete 
way. Yet the Government, because of 
its powerful position and with access to 
all means of communication, sees noth- 
ing wrong with saturation of the propa- 
ganda media in this fashion. 

You will find false statements con- 
tinuously disseminated and perpetuated 
because no editor seemingly bothers to 
check the original guess or estimate. So 
long as the substance of it sounds good 
and supports the Government’s position 
it is repeated, both by the Government 
and the outside supporters. 

For example, it is said that only 30 
percent of our imports compete with 
domestic production. Yet, dutiable im- 
ports represent slightly over 60 percent 
of total imports. If they are not com- 
petitive why was a tariff levied on them? 
Also, of our total imports finished manu- 
factures, semimanufactures—that is, ma- 
terial processed to some degree—plus 
manufactured foodstuffs now account for 
two-thirds. Moreover, some duty-free 
imports are themselves directly compe- 
titive with domestic products. Fresh and 
frozen tuna provide a good example; and 
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also newsprint, of which we import a 
great volume. Iron ore is also duty-free 
but it competes with our Minnesota and 
Michigan iron ore. Crude rubber is an- 
other competitive item on which we levy 
no duty. Imports are quite heavy. 

No doubt the purpose of this kind of 
irresponsible if not premeditated distor- 
tion is to convey the idea that further 
drastic duty reductions would do little 
damage because competitive imports are 
made out to be such a small part of the 
total. 

It has not occurred to these minimiz- 
ers and shrinkers of unwelcome facts 
that if they carry their argument too 
far they will kill their own contention 
that further tariff reduction would be 
helpful to this country and to the world. 
Why bother so much over a proposal 
that would affect only a small part of 
our trade if it were adopted? If im- 
port competition is of little moment 
anything that we might do with it would 
produce only miniscule consequences. 

The facts, of course, are different. 
Beyond the industries that are now ex- 
posed to import competition, additional 
ones that have thus far been relatively 
immune, will come into competitive 
range as the other industrial countries 
expand the variety of their products, 
develop new industries and saturate 
their home markets. Even today a 
number of industries that previously 
were little affected by imports are feel- 
ing the rising impact. Tile, steel prod- 
ucts, radios, typewriters, binoculars, 
automobiles, chains, nuts and bolts, 
cantaloupes, strawberries, grass seeds, 
baseball gloves, flat glass, carpets, golf 
balls, wire rope, plumbing hardware, 
tennis rackets, and so forth, are ex- 
amples of products that have in recent 
years become awakened to import com- 
petition; in some cases of a very sharp 
and distressing variety. 

Another common assertion is that we 
had a $5 billion surplus in merchandise 
exports over imports in 1960 and a little 
more in 1961. 

This is not a false assertion but con- 
veys a wholly false impression. Those 
who give utterance to this bald fact are 
taking advantage of the woeful and cul- 
pable lack of information available to 
the public on the seamy side of the trade 
program. Nothing but the good news 
gets to the public. The adverse part is 
suppressed, smothered or greatly muted. 

It is not that attention has not been 
called to the makeup of this so-called 
$5 billion surplus. It has been done time 
and again but the facts do not reach the 
public. By and large the newspapers 
are in support of the freer trade program 
and have acted as willing and even eager 
purveyors of the official handouts. They 
have done little or nothing to establish 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of the propa- 
ganda statements. 

The most misleading use commonly 
made of the $5 billion surplus in exports 
resides in the claim that this surplus 
demonstrates that we are competitive in 
world markets. Otherwise we could not 
run up a surplus. No mention is made 
of the fact that the total export figures 
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that include the surplus also include for- 
eign aid exports, as well as exports of 
goods sold for foreign currencies; of cot- 
ton, wheat, and wheat flour, which in 
1960 amounted to $2 billion but which 
were subsidized to the extent of some 
$550 to $600 million in order to move 
them. 

Nothing is said of the outright gifts 
that are counted as part of the export 
total. Little mention is made of the low- 
interest loans that have been extended 
in recent years to foreign countries. 
These give rise to exports that would not 
otherwise come about. 

The maneuver, involving suppression 
of unwelcome facts, exaggerations of 
favorable trends, and so forth, is one 
that would fail completely if the read- 
ing or listening public were more fully 
informed. The cynical statecraft thus 
indulged in feeds on ignorance, and for 
its success depends on ignorance, This 
ignorance, however, may not be the fault 
of the public. It arises from the failure 
of newspapers and other media to fulfill 
their obligation to a public that is too 
trusting and too readily accepts what is 
printed or said by presumably public- 
spirited persons. 

The fact is that our imports of nearly 
$15 billion represent the expenditure of 
more man-hours of work and therefore 
would mean more employment in other 
countries than was necessary to pro- 
duce the $20 billion worth of goods that 
we exported. 

The fact of our greater exports in 
terms of value does not mean that we 
are exporting more than we are import- 
ing; nor does it mean that we are uni- 
versally competitive in oversea mar- 
kets. It does mean that the $5 billion 
export surplus is artificial and spurious 
in terms of physical volume of goods and 
as evidence of a healthy competitive 
standing. 

Yet another fallacy which the free- 
trade promoters feed to the public is 
that foreign wages that are much lower 
than our own do not confer a competi- 
tive advantage on foreign producers. We 
are so much more productive, it is said, 
than foreign manufacturers, miners, 
farmers, fisheries, lumberers, and so 
forth, that we can afford to pay much 
higher wages and still come out with 
lower cost of production per unit of out- 
put. 

At one time there was some truth in 
this view, since other countries gener- 
ally were far below our level of produc- 
tivity. Today this is very much 
changed; and as other countries install 
more and more modern machinery and 
equipment and modernize their produc- 
tion methods, their productivity per 
man-hour will continue to rise. Al- 
ready, especially in the past 5 years, . 
productivity has been rising rapidly in a 
number of the European countries and 
in Japan. Yet the wages continue to 
lag far behind those prevailing in this 
country. In order for them to catch up, 
even in 10 or 20 years, it would be neces- 
sary that our wages stood still., 

To build a foreign trade policy on the 
notion that our wage levels will be frozen 
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until wages in other industrial countries 
come abreast of ours would be to con- 
demn our industry, our agriculture and 
our labor to stagnation and our economy 
to a sure collapse. The further drastic 
reduction of the tariff, as proposed in 
H.R. 9900, would under these circum- 
stances spread ruin throughout the land. 
Our industry would emigrate at a ris- 
ing pace and in time would leave behind 
@ mere shell into which foreign goods 
would pour for awhile; but the import 
boom itself would not last long. It would 
dry up because our economy and its pur- 
chasing power are based on employ- 
ment of our workers in productive pur- 
suits, not in mere trades and services. 

Nevertheless the discredited and out- 
dated assertion that low foreign wages 
do not offer a competitive disadvantage 
to us continues to be uttered and re- 
peated in quarters that must know it no 
longer reflects the true state of affairs. 

If we but reflect on the movement of 
the textile, particularly the cotton tex- 
tile industry, from New England to the 
South we should be able to draw some 
useful lessons from movements in re- 
sponse to lower wages. This migration 
was slow, covering more than 40 years, 
and is now about 90 percent complete. 
Nevertheless, despite this slow pace it 
created great industrial havoc and much 
human distress in many New England 
areas. 

If we keep in mind that the difference 
in wages between New England and the 
South was not as great as it is between 
this country and foreign countries, par- 
ticularly those of Japan, we can guess 
how much more disruptive would be the 
exposure of our industries to free trade. 

H.R. 9900 proposed 50-percent tariff 
reductions in 5 years and free trade in 
what appears to be a considerable seg- 
ment of the total import volume in a 
similar period of time. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the rapidly 
rising productivity abroad, I say this 
would spell inevitable disaster to many 
of our industries. Let me add that I 
cannot bring myself to understand how 
the new tariff proposal can be put for- 
ward seriously. To my mind it can rep- 
resent no more than a strong offense 
that has been launched as offering the 
best defense. I cannot believe that the 
proposal is serious. If it is, then it is 
indeed a serious matter. 

Beside the distortions and exaggera- 
tions that I have mentioned many others 
are current. One of them is the claim 
that 442 million workers are employed 
in foreign trade. That would be about 
7 percent of our total employment; but 
our exports are about 3.7 percent of our 
total national product. The two figures 
are nearly 100 percent apart. 

These are only some of the examples. 
There are many others. I hope that be- 
fore we finish with this subject it will 
be possible to present to the public the 
facts as they are rather than the fare 
served by governmental and other propa- 
gandists. The executive lobbying in this 
legislative effort is appalling and should 
be curbed. 

When the executive begins to lobby 
the legislative branch it should become 
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subject to the Lobbying Act and the ex- 
penditures on this activity should be 
made public along with those of all pri- 
vate lobbyists. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the position of the gentleman from 
Georgia and thank him for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that the outpouring of official 
propaganda on the new trade program 
from the executive branch, including the 
State and Commerce Departments, no 
less than the Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor, is beginning to arouse an echo 
in the Congress. 

One would think from reading the 
newspapers and magazines or listening 
to commentators of radio and TV that 
there is barely more than one side to this 
issue. Certainly the vast bulk of the 
news and information contained in this 
flood of words is on the side of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. The official 
propaganda is usually treated as gospel 
while very niggardly treatment is given 
to the responses made by the opposition. 

It is, of course, a disservice to the peo- 
ple of this country to serve them with 
such one-sided news and opinion. No 
issue lies above proper airing, especially 
when it is before Congress for legisla- 
tion. The trade issue should be no ex- 
ception. Yet, because the predominant 
press opinion is in support of the trade 
proposal the issue is not being aired as 
it should be. 

It has been virtually impossible, for 
example, to get any light on the Common 
Market other than the glowing accounts 
that emanate from its sponsors and 
promoters. 

I believe that my colleagues would be 
much surprised to learn, for example, 
that the highly touted trade expansion 
within the Common Market was much 
more impressive in percentage terms 
than in absolute terms. It may sound 
very impressive to say that trade ex- 
panded “by just over 50 percent both in 
volume and value” among the six Com- 
mon Market countries from 1958 to 1960; 
1958 being the first year of the effective- 
ness of the Treaty of Rome on which the 
Common Market rests. 

The statement is designed to show how 
beneficial the Common Market has been 
to its members. 

Now get ready for the facts that will 
explode the bubble. This will hurt a bit 
because the facts make us feel that 
somehow we have been taken in by the 
Madison Avenue type of publicity. I 
quote now from the “Information Memo” 
of the European Economic Community 
dated January 1962 and marked P-221, 
page 7: 

Though trade within the Community 
(1. e., the Common Market) is constantly ex- 
panding, it still represents no more than a 
small part of total production; between 3 
and 4 percent in Italy, 4 and 5 percent in 
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France, 6 and 7 percent in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, 13 and 14 percent in the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union, and 18 
to 20 percent in the Netherlands. 


In other words, with the exception of 
the Benelux countries, the intra-Com- 
munity trade has been of slight im- 
portance and a 50-percent increase still 
does not make it important. 

We have also been told how prosperous 
the EEC—Common Market—countries 
have been within the past few years. 
This fact is supposed to impress us with 
the value of the 30-percent tariff reduc- 
tion that has been made internally. 

This interpretation overlooks the 
equally prosperous condition of the other 
European countries, including Norway 
and Sweden, Denmark and even Austria. 
Japan, which is far removed from the 
Common Market, has enjoyed the most 
amazing growth of all. 

There is a great deal of good to be ex- 
pected from the Common Market, but we 
do little to enhance our own reputation 
for sound judgment if we accept the 
superficial and promotional statements 
at their face value. After all, the Com- 
mon Market is but a mark of the awak- 
ening of Europe to the enjoyment of a 
mass market such as this country has 
enjoyed for many generations. 

The Market is therefore to be ap- 
plauded for what it will do for the par- 
ticipating countries. It was not set up 
with the idea of helping the United 
States; rather with the idea of making 
up for lost time in catching up with us. 

We on our part are not called upon 
either to try to get into the Market or 
to associate ourselves with it. Unques- 
tionably we should look after our in- 
terests, but this does not mean that we 
are bound to offer further concessions 
to the EEC. Even to suggest this is re- 
volting, considering what we have al- 
ready given without much in return. It 
is now generally admitted that our con- 
cessions, that is, tariff cuts since 1934, 
so far as Europe was concerned, were not 
reciprocated, and were in the nature of 
trading horses for rabbits, with the 
United States providing the horses and 
receiving rabbits in return. 

Having given away four-fifths of our 
tariff we are now to slice the remainder 
in half and in some cases to cut it to zero 
as an inducement for better tariff or 
other custom treatment for our goods 
exported to the Common Market. 

The curious logic behind such a pro- 
posal is made stranger yet when we 
refiect that our imports from the Com- 
mon Market countries increased 300 
percent from 1950 to 1960 while our ex- 
ports to them increased only 112 per- 
cent. This fact should be enough to 
demonstrate that the Inner Six already 
have ready access to our market and 
that if we make further slashes in our 
tariff we will be overrun by imports. 
These will not be confined to the Com- 
mon Market countries, for Japan and all 
other non-Communist countries would 
receive the benefit of all our tariff re- 
ductions. We cannot be selective in our 
tariff cuts because of the most-favored- 
nation clause. 
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It was with this fact in view that the 
proposal is made that we work toward 
free trade with the Common Market 
countries on products with respect to 
which our trade with them is 80 percent 
or more of the total. The loophole was 
evidently overlooked and we can rest as- 
sured that Japan would seize the oppor- 
tunity. It would take her only a short 
time even if she had not yet developed 
either her exports or her industry in the 
particular products on which we had 
granted free entry before she would 
challenge the Europeans in our market. 
She would have free access the same as 
the EEC countries and could readily out- 
compete them in our market. The 
United States would become a competi- 
tive battleground between Japan and 
Europe and it needs no second guess to 
select the winner. 

Europe will not, I am sure, enter into 
any such arrangement with us; and al- 
most certainly would not offer us any 
inducement by way of tariff reductions 
on our goods. The European countries 
will know that they cannot compete 
with Japan, and many of them for this 
very reason have not extended most- 
favored-nation treatment to Japan. 
This is to say they have not extended to 
Japan the concessions negotiated with 
the members of GATT, whereas we have 
done so since 1955. We have, indeed, 
undertaken to prevail on them to recog- 
nize Japan as entitled to most-favored- 
nation treatment with respect to duty 
and other trade barrier liberalization, 
but have thus far had no success. The 
European countries are not nearly as 
anxious as our State Department to visit 
ruin on their own industries. No such 
ruin has so far been involved in the es- 
tablishment of a customs union within 
the Common Market as some feared. 
The process is not yet half completed; 
but the labor and living standards are 
not nearly as wide apart among these 
countries as between them and Japan. 
‘Therefore no disruption of consequence 
has so far resulted. Nor are the stand- 
ards as far apart as between this country 
and the Common Market. This makes a 
great difference. 

The terms of H.R. 9900 suggests a com- 
plete misreading of the competitive 
realities. The European countries on 
the other hand are realistic. In putting 
forward the present trade proposal we 
are leading from a base of romantic no- 
tions that will be fractured on first ex- 
posure to reality. 

The EEC countries are prosperous to- 
day. They are cautiously removing im- 
port restrictions among themselves as 
they can afford to do so. This is also 
true to a lesser extent with the seven 
EFTA countries. When it was to their 
interest all these European countries 
after the war were highly protectionist, 
and used devices that were more strin- 
gent than mere tariffs to protect them- 
selves, such as import licenses, exchange 
controls, import quotas or even complete 
embargoes. 

Were protectionism as ruinous and 
crippling as our free-trade philosophers 
would have us believe, it is strange that 
the extreme practice of it in Europe did 
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not sink them economically forever. In- 
stead it helped them immeasurably to 
get back on their feet, with our aid. 
Without protectionism they could easily 
have dissipated our aid with nothing to 
show for it. With protectionism they 
pulled themselves out of a deep hole. 

Now it is we who are in a position of 
needing some protection and we should 
not shrink from it. Our overexposure to 
import competition is at odds with our 
efforts to overcome the unemployment 
problem. It is therefore astounding that 
we should be offered a bill that would 
vastly increase this exposure. The very 
proposal must proceed from an abject 
failure to read the competitive status of 
this country as it faces the other in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 

Let us consider the fact that of our 
total imports a growing share consists of 
competitive manufactured goods while 
the trend in our exports is in the oppo- 
site direction. More and more of our 
exports are falling into the category of 
raw materials or merely processed ar- 
ticles. A smaller percentage consists of 
manufactured products. 

When we consider what this means in 
terms of employment we should think 
twice about the magic of foreign trade. 
We are increasingly importing products 
that have more man-hours of labor in- 
corporated in them because they are 
fully or semimanufactured while export- 
ing increasingly those that have fewer 
man-hours incorporated in them be- 
cause they are raw materials or proc- 
essed products, 

This is not a winning process for us. 
If we had no concern for unemployment 
we could look with equanimity on this 
trend; but compounded with mechaniza- 
tion and automation we are forced to 
give it serious thought, and we should 
refuse to give further impetus to the al- 
ready mounting trend toward labor 
displacement. Certainly an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Already we have our hands full with re- 
training of manpower. It would be an 
inexcusable step to add to it deliberately 
by enacting a bill such as H.R. 9900. 
We are in trouble deep enough as it is 
without deepening the hole by an act 
of senseless self-mutilation. 

There are those whose pulse quickens 
when they think of the great increase 
in consumer goods that will be needed 
to meet the prospective demand in Eu- 
rope and they want to be inside. Well, 
they are getting inside as fast as they 
can through investment by the hun- 
dreds and that will be the extent of 
American participation. We cannot pry 
the market open far enough to make us 
competitive; and in any case our own 
investors who have gone in over there 
will not be eager for relaxation of im- 
port restrictions. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very strongly that 
out of a sense of wanting to do some- 
thing, or wanting to get into motion, 
any kind of motion, we have H.R. 9900. 
I am afraid that we could be committing 
this country to a course of action that 
would have to be reversed in a few short 
years, with very unpleasant if not ex- 
plosive consequences. That is what I 
see ahead if we go along with H.R, 9900. 
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I agree that we need a remedy to the 
damage that has already been done 
rather than heaping more damage and 
discouragement on our industries that 
are struggling with unfair import com- 
petition without a remedy. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Georgia for opening this discussion and 
leading the way. 


MAILINGS OF OBSCENE MATTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. Grana- 
HAN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that a great many Members of the 
House have been shocked and distressed, 
as I have been, by the rising volume of 
vicious and horrid advertisements being 
sent through the U.S. mails by unscrupu- 
lous merchandisers of obscenity and por- 
nography. Indeed, my deep concern is 
tinged with a sense of shame, also—as 
well as anger—that our great postal 
service is being made the unwitting tool 
of these pornographers for profit.” 

I have here just a few samples of the 
hundreds of complaints sent just recently 
to Members of Congress demanding that 
their children and their homes be pro- 
tected from a campaign of filth being 
waged by a smut merchant going under 
the name of “EROS” that is spawning its 
advertising solicitations through the 
mails from New York City. This mate- 
rial consists of photographic and printed 
material obviously intended to incite im- 
moral interest. Much of it has been sent 
indiscriminately to schoolchildren and 
adolescents, but adults by no means have 
been overlooked. 

We have found numerous instances 
of the entire student bodies of schools 
being circularized with invitations to 
open their young minds to this kind of 
evil and suggestive material, and some of 
the complaints from parents express 
opinion that mailing lists are even being 
used to invade such fine and worthwhile 
endeavors as the Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout movements. 

Mr. Speaker, this condition is intoler- 
able and I believe it is high time that 
we carry out our responsibility here in 
the Congress to restrain the muck mon- 
gers who are trying to destroy the moral 
fiber of our younger generation, I call 
attention to the bill which I sponsored 
for the purpose last year, H.R, 2425— 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. This bill will lay down a firm, 
effective, and workable congressional 
policy by providing clear standards for 
determination as to obscene content of 
mailings to persons under 19 years of 
age or enrolled as students in elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. It will pro- 
vide the machinery, also, for swift and 
sure punishment of any smut peddler 
who uses the U.S. mails to solicit these 
young people or send obscenity to them. 

I am sure the membership will agree 
that this is a nonpartisan responsibility. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ne- 
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New Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER] also 
sponsored legislation ‘or the purpose 
and joined me in appearing before the 
Judiciary Committee last year urging 
action on corrective legislation. I will 
take this opportunity again to appeal to 
the distinguished chairman and the 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to give this urgently needed leg- 
islation favorable consideration so that 
the penal statutes to rid the mails of 
obscenity and pornography may be 
strengthened in the interest of our 
young people. 

With respect to the samples of the 
nationwide mailing campaign by the 
EROS, as chairman of the Postal Op- 
erations Subcommittee—and by unani- 
mous agreement of the subcommittee— 
I referred some of the early complaints 
to the Post Office Department and re- 
quested prosecution. The Department, 
in two special reports dated February 2 
and February 5, 1962, advised me, in ef- 
fect, that upon review of the material 
and consultation with the Department’s 
General Counsel and representatives of 
the Department of Justice; it had been 
determined that prosecution would not 
be instituted because, in the light of the 
Court decision in the “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” case several years ago, the 
EROS mailings were not deemed in 
violation of the postal obscenity crimi- 
nal statutes. 

Confronted with material such as the 
samples I have shown here today, I for 
one cannot rest with this conclusion and 
at the same time discharge the moral 
and legal responsibilities imposed on me 
when I took the oath of office as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 

I sharply disagree—and the Postal Op- 
erations Subcommittee disagrees—with 
any judicial or other attitude of thought 
by which this kind of unmitigated vile- 
ness can be viewed as not obscene. It 
is worse than suggestive. To borrow a 
well-worn phrase from judicial deci- 
sions—and to apply that phrase cor- 
rectly—this stuff plainly is calculated to 
appeal to “prurient interests.” 

Accordingly, I will today send to the 
Postmaster General of the United States 
and to the Attorney General of the 
United States letters expressing the 
strong views of our subcommittee—and, 
I believe, of the membership of this 
House—that the U.S. mails no longer can 
be permitted to serve as go-between in 
this firm’s “pornography for profit” 
plans, and urging reconsideration of the 
Post Office Department’s reports to me, 
to be followed by prompt and effective 
action to close up this dirty business once 
and for all. I include the texts of these 
two letters in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON POSTAL OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. J. EDWARD DAY, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL Dax: Since receiving Chief 
Postal Inspector Henry B. Montague’s reports 
of February 2 and February 5, in response 
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to my inquiries of January 29 and 30 con- 
cerning objectionable advertising literature 
being sent through the mails by EROS 
of New York City, our subcommittee has 
continued to receive complaints against 
EROS from all over the United States—many 
of them directed to individual Members of 
Congress, who have forwarded them to the 
subcommittee. 

We certainly recognize the existence of 
obstructions to successful prosecutions that 
have been posed by judicial decision, such 
as that in the “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” but 
at the same time feel that neither that deci- 
sion nor the various other impediments and 
difficulties in any way justify an overly 
cautious attitude on the part of Federal 
authorities who are responsible for enforcing 
antiobscenity postal and penal statutes. 
We are aware, also, of the excellent record 
of progress made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its enforcement activities during the 
past year and heartily commend you and 
your staff for this record—while urging still 
greater efforts in the public interest. 

Personally, I am in sharp disagreement— 
a disagreement in which members of my 
subcommittee unanimously concur—with 
any judicial or related attitude of thought 
that material such as is flooding the mails 
from EROS can be viewed as not obscene 
and contrary to American standards of pub- 
lic dignity and morals. It is worse than 
suggestive; it is, to borrow a phrase in which 
various tribunals have placed much reliance, 
plainly a detailed and calculated appeal to 
“prurient” interests. Worst of all, the pat- 
tern of mailings confirms our subcommittee 
findings that a great part of these solicita- 
tion campaigns by EROS and its fellow 
travelers is being directed at the children 
and adolescents who are entitled to every 
protection of our laws and our society. 

I do hope, therefore, that the Post Office 
Department will again review its position 
with respect to the mailings by EROS and 
find grounds for legal proceedings to keep 
this firm’s filth out of the US. mails. I 
am directing a similar request, with a 
copy of this letter attached, to the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
enlist his full cooperation and assistance. 
A copy of my letter to the Attorney General 
is enclosed. 

Meanwhile, in view of the widespread in- 
terest in the Congress and of the special 
concern of our Postal Operations Subcom- 
mittee, it is requested that the subcommittee 
be furnished a complete and documented 
report comprising copies of all opinions 
and decisions relating to mailings by EROS 
(and others under the same management) 
and samples of such of their mailings as 
have been or are being considered by the 
Department in the course of the perform- 
ance of the Department’s responsibilities un- 
der the postal and criminal antiobscenity 
statutes. The subcommittee plans to thor- 
oughly review the entire matter at a 
meeting during the early part of April of 
this year. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
Chairman, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON POSTAL OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
Hon, ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 7 

Dran MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am en- 
closing copies of my letter of today to Post- 
master General J. Edward Day and of earlier 
correspondence with the Post Office Depart- 
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ment concerning the use of the U.S. mails 
by EROS of New York to send advertising 
solicitations which, in the judgment of this 
subcommittee and many Members of Con- 
gress, are obscene or are directed toward an 
obscene purpose. This matter is brought to 
your personal attention because of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Department of Justice 
under the criminal statutes relating to un- 
lawful use of the mails, and the reference 
made to Department of Justice officials in 
the Chief Postal Inspector's letter of Febru- 
ary 5, 1962, submitted in response to my in- 
quiry of January 30, 1962. 

Our subcommittee is most deeply con- 
cerned at the continuance of a condition 
which permits the filthy products of EROS 
(and others under the same management) 
to move through our great American postal 
system. It is particularly obnoxious to find 
such damaging and destructive matter car- 
ried by public servants at preferential postage 
rates which are subsidized in considerable 
part out of the taxpayers’ pockets. This is an 
unwarranted and unacceptable drain on the 
public treasury—in aid to one of the most 
insidious and dangerous enemies of public 
dignity and morality—at a time when every 
dollar and every ounce of our Nation’s 
strength is needed in our vital defense effort 
and in combating the threat of interna- 
tional communism. 

Both personally and on behalf of our sub- 
committee and the mothers and fathers and 
children of America, therefore, I earnestly 
solicit your most vigorous efforts to remedy 
this intolerable situation and remove our 
postal facilities from their position of being 
unwilling participants in the “pornography 
for profit” dealings of EROS and its fellow 
travelers. — 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to say 
to the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
that the important subject which she is 
discussing is in no way a partisan prob- 
lem, nor is there any lack of interest on 
our side of the aisle in her efforts to ob- 
tain an adequate remedy. I would like to 
congratulate her on the long fight that 
she has made against obscene literature 
and against its transmission in the mails. 
I would like also to give her signal credit 
for her service in the House. She has 
been an honorable asset to the women 
Members, and certainly an asset to her 
party. In the meantime, I assure her 
that I join her in support of her legis- 
lation under discussion, and hope that 
the Committee on the Judiciary will take 
the necessary action to bring the meas- 
ure to the floor for action. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
compliment the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. Grananan], the 
chairman of our Postal Operations Sub- 
committee of which I am ranking minor- 
ity member. We have worked long and 
hard on this matter of pornographic 
material. We have given it exhaustive 
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study over the last 3 or 4 years, prob- 
ably more than has been given to it for 
along time. We have been able to pro- 
duce some legislation but not legislation 
that really is effective enough. The 
gentlewoman from Pennsylvania and I 
and other members of the committee 
realize that we have to have legislation 
that will divorce the adult mind from 
the juvenile mind so that when prosecu- 
tion is brought in connection with 
pornographic matter, the jury will de- 
termine or the court will determine 
whether it is obscene in the mind of the 
adult or is obscene in the mind of the 
minor only. There is a difference. 

There is a difference. I may be able 
to view a piece of obscenity and it would 
have no effect on me or other adult 
persons. My teenagers might receive 
this material which might have an ad- 
verse material effect upon them. 

Mr. Speaker, we have appeared before 
the Judiciary Committee in an effort to 
try and work out some type of legisla- 
tion to make this distinction, as the 
gentlewoman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. 
GRANAHAN] so well knows, and has 
pointed out, we have not been able to 
get that type of action. But we are 
working on it, and I congratulate again 
the chairman of our Postal Operations 
Subcommittee, Mrs. GranaHan, whom I 
worked with on this matter for the past 
several years. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska for his very fine 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
to include letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


OBSCENE MATERIAL IN THE FORM 
OF GREETING CARDS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to mention one way in which ob- 
scenity is being sent through the mails. 
Recently some young teenagers walked 
into a greeting card store, innocently 
looking for birthday greeting cards. 
There on the counter in full view were 
other cards which were quite obscene, 
and quite unfit for public display even 
to adults. Certainly we are painfully 
aware of the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and are bending every effort to 
eliminate those conditions in our society 
which contribute to the corruption of 
our young people. However, if we per- 
mit the display and mailing of obscene 
material in the form of greeting cards, 
we thereby undermine all of our efforts 
in the areas of education and religion, 
8 well as those made by parents in the 
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Although such greeting cards do not 
come within the purview of statutes pro- 
hibiting the sending of obscenity through 
the mails until they are actually mailed, 
it is obvious that material sold in the 
form of greeting cards will eventually 
be put into the mails. Second, it might 
be possible for the District of Columbia 
Committee to look into this matter which 
bears directly on the morals and well- 
being of the District’s children. Since 
it is obvious that the question of free 
speech is not at issue here, there is no 
need for the display and mailing of ob- 
scene greeting cards to be continued any 
longer. 


VOTE ON HR. 10264 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to announce to the House 
that there is a strong possibility that 
we will vote on the bill, H.R. 10264, 
which we have had under discussion 
today, at about 5 o’clock, and not prior 
thereto. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 
FOR WOMEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third consecutive Congress, I have in- 
troduced legislation to provide for equal 
pay for equal work for women. For 
many years, this has been a major con- 
cern for me and for many of our col- 
leagues in Congress. The issue is one 
of fundamental justice, fairplay and 
equality. It has been a long time since 
anyone seriously tried to justify the 
practice of paying women less than their 
male fellow workers receive for the very 
same kind and quality of work. Yet, 
for reasons which surpass logic, the dis- 
crimination has continued to exist. 

During my service in the New Jersey 
State Assembly, it was my privilege in 
1952 to sponsor equal pay legislation and 
lead the successfui fight for its passage. 
Our experience in New Jersey, and simi- 
lar experience in many other States, 
should provide an overwhelming amount 
of evidence to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the legislation on a national 
scale. 

It has been my observation that the 
more people know about this legislation, 
the more they understand the conditions 
it is designed to correct, the greater their 
support of our efforts becomes. 

The need for national legislation is, I 
believe, very evident. The existence in 
interstate commerce of wage differentials 
based on sex has depressed wages and 
living standards, prevented maximum 
utilization of labor resources, caused 
labor disputes, burdened commerce, and 
constituted an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

The benefits of such equal pay legisla- 
tion are equally apparent. Passage of 
the bill would benefit the entire economy. 
Women today are an important part of 
our total labor force. Their earnings 
contribute significantly to the well-being 
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of their families and help to increase our 
national wealth. Equal pay would stim- 


ulate economic activity by helping to 
maintain consumer purchasing power to 
a high level. It would also reduce the 
unfair competition of those who attempt 
to undercut wage standards by employ- 
ing women at lower wage rates than men. 
Conversely, it would help protect the fair 
employer. 

Men workers, themselves, would bene- 
fit from passage of the bill. Equal pay 
would help to stabilize wage rates and 
increase job security by discouraging the 
replacement of men with women at lower 
rates. 

But the basic issue is a matter of prin- 
ciple, Mr. Speaker. Comparable work 
should be paid for at the same rate, 
whether the work is done by men or by 
women. The rate of pay should depend 
on the job, not the sex or size or shape 
or color of hair of the worker. To dis- 
criminate on such shallow and essen- 
tially irrelevant bases is completely un- 
justifiable. We have waged and are 
continuing to wage a national fight 
against discrimination of all kinds, It is 
appropriate and important that we elim- 
inate at the earliest opportunity the dis- 
crimination against women in the mat- 
ter of compensation for their work—one 
of the oldest and most pernicious forms 
of discrimination on record. 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, support for 
this position has been growing steadily 
over the years. Between 1919 and 1959, 
20 States enacted laws requiring equal 
pay for equal work for women. Both 
the Eisenhower and the Kennedy ad- 
ministrations have supported this ob- 
jective on a national basis. Women’s 
organizations, civic organizations, labor 
unions, and employer's associations all 
support the principle of equal pay. The 
US. Chamber of Commerce last year 
urged employers to adopt voluntarily pay 
practices which accurately reflect the 
value of services performed by women. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers termed the principle of equal pay 
soundly based, and the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council has endorsed Federal 
legislation to provide equal pay for equal 
work for women. 

A representative list of other support- 
ing organizations indicates impressive- 
ly the broad backing this principle and 
this legislation have earned: the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the League of Women Voters, the 
National Consumers League, the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the 
United Church Women, the National 
Council of Negro Women, the National 
Education Association, and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, among many others. 

I join many of our colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, when I express the hope that 
the hearings scheduled on this legisla- 
tion for later this month before a sub- 
committee of the Education and Labor 
Committee will be the first in a series 
of concrete steps toward enactment of 
Federal equal pay legislation. 
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AIRPORT OWNER’S LIABILITY FOR 
NOISE DAMAGE 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
readily apparent that the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court on Monday in the 
ease of Griggs versus the county of 
Allegheny will have the most widespread 
ramifications in the field of commercial 
aviation. How extensive those ramifi- 
cations will be, no one can say, since the 
Court ruled on the basis of a single and 
unique factual situation. 

But this much is clear: As a matter of 
principle, the Supreme Court has ex- 
tended its landmark decision of 1946, 
involving liability for damage caused by 
military flights, to the field of commer- 
cial aviation. Whereas in United States 
against Causby, the Court held that the 
Federal Government must compensate 
property owners near military airports 
for the taking of the property as a result 
of damage caused by military flights, so 
the Court on Monday extended the prin- 
ciple to protect property owners in the 
vicinity of civil airports. 

Although the Court divided, 6 to 2, on 
assigning liability in the most recent 
case to the operator of the airport, it is 
especially significant, it seems to me, 
that the Court was unanimous in 
deciding that the noise and vibration 
caused by low flights can make property 
so useless as to constitute a taking of 
the property for public use. And, of 
course, the Constitution requires that 
“just compensation” be paid for any 
property taken for such public use. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, even 
though liability has been established at 
the airport operator level, civil aviation 
in the United States is such a com- 
pletely integrated industry that all other 
phases are intimately involved, includ- 
ing the airlines, aircraft manufacturers, 
and the Federal Government. No part 
of the civil aviation industry can any 
longer escape responsibility for the 
effects of aircraft noise on public airport 
neighbors. This, I believe, is the major 
significance of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion. 

As many of our colleagues know only 
too well, especially Members who repre- 
sent areas in which commercial airports 
are located, the question of aircraft noise 
has never received the serious attention 
it deserves. Airport neighbors who 
have complained about excessive noise 
levels haye usually been dismissed as 
nuisances. “Passing the buck” has been 
a favorite pastime, with airlines, manu- 
facturers, airports and the Government 
each insisting it is not solely responsible 
for the problems created by noise and 
each suggesting that someone else 
should take action. As a result, such 
efforts as there have been to control 
noise have frequently been halfhearted, 
haphazard, tentative and generally 
inadequate. No well-coordinated, na- 
tional attack has ever been waged on 
aircraft noise, despite the fact that the 
advent of jet aircraft into scheduled air- 
line operations has made it more 
apparent than ever that nothing less 
than such a comprehensive effort will be 
effective. 
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As recently as last fall, this conclu- 
sion was strikingly substantiated in the 
Report of the Task Force on National 
Aviation Goals, “Project Horizon,” which 
was submitted to the President and the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. The report stated in part, and 
I quote: 

Another field of air terminal operation in 
which the Federal Government must expend 
great effort is aircraft noise. The head-on 
conflict between aviation interests and com- 
munities and property owners adjacent to 
airports is too important and basic to prog- 
ress and the Nation’s commerce to permit 
indifferent treatment of the problem by our 
Federal authorities. The need for the air 
traveler and air shipper to have available 
aviation facilities close to his points of origin 
and destination, and the right of the prop- 
erty owner to the peaceful use of his prop- 
erty without unwarranted interference from 
aircraft noise and flight, are both in the Na- 
tion’s interest. The situation calls for a 
massive technical attack by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, and private indus- 
try on the problem of engine noise, with 
particular emphasis on turbine powerplants. 


I do not minimize, Mr. Speaker, the 
extreme complexity of the noise prob- 
lem. Nor do I wish to underestimate the 
attempts of individual groups who are 
presently engaged in the detailed re- 
search and experimentation necessary to 
reach a thorough technical understand- 
ing and control of noise. As I have in- 
dicated, however, complexity is not an 
excuse for inaction, and the research 
and other efforts to control noise have 
to date been scattered and insufficiently 
supported. While no responsible person 
would recommend closing airports or 
grounding aircraft in order to prevent 
noise, I do not believe that excessive 
noise can be justified simply by talking 
about the importance of aviation prog- 
ress and stressing the great contribu- 
tions which aviation has made to the na- 
tional strength and well-being. 

If aviation is as significant as people 
in the industry claim it is—and I, for 
one, am in complete agreement—then it 
becomes equally important in their own 
self-interest to see that the noise hazard 
is brought under control. 

A major part of the impact of the Su- 
preme Court decision in Griggs versus 
County of Allegheny, I suspect, will be to 
delineate more clearly than ever the na- 
ture of the aviation industry’s self-in- 
terest in noise abatement. The con- 
venience, health, and safety of persons 
living in the vicinity of airports has not 
been a sufficiently compelling factor, it 
would seem, to obtain top priority indus- 
try attention. But now, with the Court’s 
decision and the possibility of additional 
and successful litigation it suggests, the 
factor of economic interest has entered 
the picture. No one likes to lose money, 
fortunately, and if the threat of losses 
due to noise damage will be a greater in- 
centive than humanitarian concerns, 
then I suppose we should be grateful. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, I do not sug- 
gest that people who have been annoyed 
by aircraft noise should rush out, retain 
a lawyer, and file suit for damages. Not 
only would this be highly irresponsible, 
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but under the very strict standards 
stated and implied in the Court’s de- 
cision, such suits would seem to have 
very little chance of success. For the 
time being, it seems to me, it is enough 
that those persons who have suffered 
demonstrable damage from the excessive 
noise and vibration caused by iow-fiying 
aircraft in the vicinity of airports should 
be afforded an opportunity to recover 
real and provable damages from the re- 
sponsible agency, in this case the airport 
operator. 

Beyond that, Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
a matter of protecting airport neighbors 
as a whole from the ill effects of noise by 
mobilizing the available resources of in- 
dustry and Government in order to find 
effective ways of reducing noise levels. 
This is the constructive approach which 
I hope will result from the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

There are a number of things that can 
be done: 

As the Project Horizon task force 
pointed out, it is essential from an op- 
erating standpoint that the Federal 
Aviation Agency establish and enforce 
standards of aircraft noise exposure and 
noise abatement rules applying to air- 
craft operations in and out of airports. 
This will require legislation, and shortly 
after the report was issued I requested 
the assistance of the FAA in drafting 
appropriate bills. After more than 2 
months, the Agency is still considering 
its interim reply—which fact may, in a 
small way, indicate rather strikingly the 
less than urgent attitude that prevails 
in the FAA with regard to the noise 
problem. 

This is not an isolated instance. Last 
summer, for another example, the Wash- 
ington Post published a copy of a noise 
map prepared by FAA to show the extent 
of noise to be expected at the Dulles 
International Airport when jet aircraft 
begin operations there. When I inquired 
about the relevance of such noise statis- 
tics for Newark Airport—where, at that 
time, jet operations were being con- 
sidered—the FAA replied that the Dulles 
noise map was based on the performance 
of a Boeing 707-120 aircraft, loaded at 
maximum gross weight of 247,500 
pounds, and was therefore inapplicable 
to Newark Airport since such an air- 
craft could not operate from Newark due 
to insufficient runway length. The 
Agency pointed out, however, that it had 
negotiated a contract to obtain accurate 
noise levels emanating from 16 various 
types of commercial aircraft. They said 
the contract would be completed in mid- 
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As of yesterday, Mr. Speaker, nearly 
4 months after the scheduled completion 
date for a noise study of vital impor- 
tance, the FAA reported they were hope- 
ful the study would be completed this 
summer though it was evident they were 
not too hopeful. 

These illustrations lead me to my sec- 
ond recommendation: that the Federal 
Aviation Agency abandon its business as 
usual attitude toward noise control and 
undertake a vigorous, concentrated drive 
to harness the resources of industry and 
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government and bring the noise hazard 
under control. 

Two other recommendations of the 
Project Horizon task force should re- 
ceive priority attention. First, the FAA 
should be given authority to establish 
standards for the design and manufac- 
ture of commercial aircraft, especially 
aircraft powerplants, reflecting maxi- 
mum limits for noise output. Since this 
is the point at which noise originates, 
this may well be the only point at which 
noise can be controlled effectively. This 
will also require legislation and I have 
requested FAA assistance in drafting a 
bill. Second, local communities should 
make whatever changes are necessary in 
their zoning ordinances so as to reclas- 
sify land in the critical areas close to air- 
ports from residential use to industrial 
or recreational use. Noise, of course, 
works in both directions. It is just as 
objectionable for private housing to en- 
croach on airports as it is for airports 
to overwhelm housing. Better overall 
planning by local communities or, pref- 
erably, by cooperative regional planning 
agencies, could be very helpful. 

In a related area, a great deal of im- 
provement in the noise situation could 
result from closer coordination between 
Federal agencies having responsibilities 
related to airport planning. Airports 
don't exist in a vacuum. They need 
highways, public utility services, trans- 
portation facilities, and the like. They 
are also surrounded by industrial, resi- 
dential, commercial and other neighbor- 
hoods. Consequently, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency is not the only governmental 
body involved. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and its several constitu- 
ent units also has a role to play, as does 
the Bureau of Public Roads. All such 
agencies should be following a common 
policy with regard to airport location 
and noise control. This is the kind of 
responsibility, incidentally, for which an 
Office of Urban Affairs should be estab- 
lished in the Executive Office of the 
President, as I have heretofore proposed. 

Before coordination can do much good, 
however, there must be a basic policy to 
be coordinated. Unfortunately, from 
extensive past experience, it is quite 
clear that the Federal Government has 
no comprehensive airport location pol- 
icy. Despite the fact that commercial 
aviation is a business that covers the 
globe, essentially local decisions are still 
determining the location of giant jet air- 
ports designed to serve the entire Nation 
and a good part of the globe. Clearly, 
the Federal Government has some meas- 
ure of responsibility for establishing ap- 
propriate standards, standards which 
would deal with noise control, access to 
population centers, transportation, and 
similar considerations. A national pol- 
icy could help eliminate the often waste- 
ful and time-consuming local squabbles 
by assuring local communities that their 
legitimate interests were being protected. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Project Horizon and Project Beacon re- 
ports last year would deal in greater de- 
tail with this matter and advance a pro- 
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posed national airport location policy. 
While both reports contain valuable ob- 
servations and recommendations which 
would be a part of such a comprehensive 
policy, no detailed or systematic policy 
was suggested. Likewise, the FAA and 
Civil Aeronautics Board have agreed on 
individual statements of policy on mat- 
ters relating to airport planning, devel- 
opment, and location, but these have 
been limited in scope. What is now 
called for, I believe, is creation of a na- 
tional commission by Congress or the 
President to be charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing as soon as possible 
an overall airport policy which will put 
order and system and advance planning 
into the location of the Nation’s great 
jet airports. 

Mr. Speaker, last year the House ap- 
proved a resolution directing its Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct a comprehensive study 
of the effects of aircraft noise on persons 
and property on the ground. I under- 
stand this study has been assigned to the 
Special Subcommittee on Regulatory 
Agencies, and the subcommittee is cur- 
rently engaged in the investigation. The 
Supreme Court's decision in Griggs 
against County of Allegheny has given 
this congressional study new importance 
and urgency, and I am sure our col- 
leagues join with me in expressing the 
hope that the committee will pursue the 
study with the sense of immediate pur- 
pose which is called for. Despite the 
complexity of the technical questions 
that remain unanswered, a great deal of 
information is now or will soon become 
available. Even though final answers or 
ideal solutions may be unobtainable in 
the near future, the available informa- 
tion ought to provide a basis for sound 
recommendations for action that can be 
taken now, at least on an interim basis, 
to help give us needed relief from exces- 
sive aircraft noise. 

I should like to make one final obser- 
vation, Mr. Speaker, about the noise 
problem which concerns local airport 
authorities exclusively. Over the years, 
I have found that one of the principal 
causes of public dissatisfaction with air- 
craft noise is not only the noise itself but 
the attitude toward the problem dis- 
played by the airport operators. If air- 
port operators would take the public into 
their confidence and deal frankly with 
public concern about noise, much mis- 
understanding and fear and frustration 
could be avoided. 

I have in mind, by way of evidence, the 
entirely unsatisfactory way in which the 
Port of New York Authority has han- 
dled the matter of jet operations at New- 
ark Airport. For several years, the au- 
thority continually denied any intention 
of permitting jet service at Newark. At 
the very time of these denials, however, 
the authority was making plans for 
lengthening runways at Newark and 
otherwise equipping the airport for such 
jet operations. When these plans were 
revealed through publication of the 
FAA’s annual national airport plan, the 
resulting public uproar led the authority 
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to withdraw its application for Federal 
assistance. Then, last year, when the 
port authority finally determined to 
initiate jet operations at Newark, it 
announced that flights would be limited 
both as to number of jet takeoffs and 
departures and it indicated that such 
flights would be restricted to short- 
and medium-range distances with so- 
called medium jet aircraft, such as the 
French Caravelle. The Governor of New 
Jersey specifically based his approval of 
the plans on these limitations. Within 
a matter of weeks, however, these limi- 
tations were discarded, without public 
explanation and without public approval 
by the Governor. Today, coast-to-coast 
jet flights in numbers far exceeding the 
original plans are common. Is it any 
wonder, therefore, that the people who 
live in the vicinity of the Newark Airport 
should be severely distrustful of the Port 
of New York Authority? 

Most people, Mr. Speaker, do not op- 
pose aviation progress. But they do ex- 
pect a certain amount of candor from 
aviation authorities, a certain amount of 
necessary preparation for the advent of 
jet operations, and a reasonable degree 
of assurance that everything is being 
done to protect them from the dangers 
and disruptions of excessive noise. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court has placed all these con- 
siderations in a new and more immedi- 
ate perspective. I hope that Congress, 
the administration, the aviation in- 
dustry and all concerned with aviation 
progress will now make renewed and de- 
termined efforts to bring aircraft noise 
under control. 


HELPING COMMUNISM SUCCEED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Petty] is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember in enacting Public Law 87-195— 
the foreign aid bill—the Congress plainly 
prohibited the furnishing of assistance 
by the United States to Communist-bloc 
nations. In section 620(B), language 
was inserted which stated: 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this act to the government of any country 
unless the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
the international Communist movement, 


That this provision of law applies to 
Poland is clear. Indeed, in testifying 
before the House Select Committee on 
Export Policy, Secretary Rusk has stated 
that in developing U.S. policies toward 
Poland it would be erroneous and dan- 
gerous to base such policies on the illu- 
sion that Poland is not tied to the Soviets 
within the bloc. 

Quoting Dean Rusk’s own words, he 
said: 

It [Poland] is clearly a member of the 
Soviet bloc. It is bound to the U.S.S.R. 
not only through such formal instrumental- 
ities as the Warsaw Pact, but also because 
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of its exposed geographic position and its 
heavy economic dependence upon the Soviet 
Union, 


That Polish position on international 
issues is rarely distinguishable from that 
of the Soviet bloc was cited by Secretary 
Rusk as further evidence of Poland’s 
membership in the bloc as was the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops on Polish soil. 

On the other hand, the policy of the 
United States under the Export Control 
Act is not so specific. It provides au- 
thority to the President to use export 
controls for the exercise of vigilance over 
exports from the standpoint of national 
security plus the furtherance of our 
foreign policy. This act makes policy a 
matter of Executive discretion and wis- 
dom, and in this latter connection our 
policy has been to embargo all exports 
to Communist China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam and Cuba, whereas ex- 
ports to the U.S.S.R. end other Soviet- 
bloc countries have been only restricted 
to so-called nonstrategic exports. Po- 
land, however, has been accorded special 
treatment and, indeed, recently Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hodges testified that 
our Government has been prepared to 
permit exports of even strategic goods 
when determination is made that such 
goods are necessary to the Polish econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Speaker, under our Export Act the 
determination and policy has been that 
nonsubsidized agricultural commodities 
were nonstrategic and as such no restric- 
tions under our Export Control Act were 
placed on their export to European So- 
viet-bloc countries. Subsidized farm 
commodities, on the other hand, were 
classified as strategic. But on June 22, 
1961, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced an easing of licensing regula- 
tions covering such surplus subsidized 
agricultural products so that now food 
under existing regulations is not con- 
sidered related to our national security. 
With this determination, I strongly dif- 
fer and later on in these remarks I will 
explain why. But right now let me 
emphasize that we have an inconsistent 
policy covering export of food. If it is 
aid, it is banned to the Soviet bloc; if 
it is under a program of trade, it is per- 
missible under general license. 

This lack of a firm policy, which actu- 
ally amounts to no policy at all, was 
pointed up last week when a little band 
of patriotic American citizens exercising 
their constitutional right of free speech 
picketed the Titan, a tanker being loaded 
at Seattle with grain for Communist Po- 
land. The group carried placards say- 
ing, “Grain Is Ammunition,” “U.S. Sub- 
sidizes International Communism,” 
“Planes; Wheat; What Next?” “90 mil- 
lion Loaves of Bread for Communism,” 
and so forth. 

These protests were lodged on the nat- 
ural assumption that when Congress 
prohibited assistance to Communist- 
dominated countries, it made illegal this 
cargo of 26,800 tons of grain and 10,900 
tons of barley. 

Actually, the shipment was under an 
agreement consummated between the 
Polish and United States Governments 
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on December 15, 1961, under provisions 
of Public Law 480, title I. Under this 
agreement the United States allowed a 
credit of $25 million estimated to cover 
400,000 metric tons of wheat; $5.7 mil- 
lion estimated to cover 100,000 metric 
tons of barley; $7.7 million estimated to 
cover 24,000 tons of vegetable oil and 
$1.8 million for an estimated 10,000 met- 
ric tons of tallow, with $3.9 million for 
transportation costs. 

Under this arrangement, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment pays the U.S. supplier with dol- 
lars, while Polish currency is credited in 
a Polish bank to our Government based 
on 24 zlotys to an American dollar. Un- 
der this plan, as I understand it, the 
United States can eventually obtain dol- 
lars for zlotys if we wait for 30 years, 
and so while this transaction does not 
come under the foreign aid law and as 
such is legal, it nevertheless represents 
substantial assistance to Poland and is 
contrary to the spirit of the law and the 
intent of Congress. 

I applaud the action of the U.S. citi- 
zens in expressing indignation but, as I 
have said before, the protest would be 
more correctly directed if it were to the 
President whose decision in the final 
analysis legalized the shipment under 
the Foreign Export Act. 

Many times I have publicly expressed 
strong opposition to the shipment of 
grain to Poland or to any destination 
in the Soviet bloc, and let me reiterate 
my reasons why. 

A shipment to one Communist-bloc 
nation is the same in my judgment as to 
any of the others. For example, Poland 
can help fill the grain gap in other bloc 
nations with her own products and con- 
sume the ones she receives from us to 
make up the difference. Thus, she does 
not have to resort to transshipping our 
exports for this purpose, although she 
could very well transship U.S. cargoes if 
necessary. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
has admitted the calculated risk involved 
by permitting these shipments, stating 
that there is no effective check or means 
of preventing transshipments under the 
present regulations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, here I must inter- 
pose that the policy issue with us really 
involves the question of whether grain, 
subsidized or unsubsidized, is strategic 
or not. That is the basis of the restric- 
tion in our export law. In other words, 
it is a matter of our national security. 

So, Mr. Speaker, addressing myself to 
the policy of permitting grain shipments 
to the Soviet bloc, let me remind my 
colleagues of a news item earlier this 
week. I refer to the speech before the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
warning that if current farm problems 
in the U.S.S.R. were not solved commu- 
nism would be “seriously damaged.” 
Khrushchev said if the Communists fail 
to solve this task they will confront the 
Soviet Union with great difficulties and 
the cause of building communism—so he 
33 stated would be seriously dam- 
aged. 

This admission of failure of agricul- 
tural collectivism ties in with recent free 
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world predictions that Russia's economy 
is in serious trouble and the significant 
aspect of the problem is the comparison 
of collectivization with the system of 
privately owned farms so clearly pointed 
up in the Soviet bloc. The only Euro- 
pean Communist country not collectiy- 
ized, Poland, was the only member of 
the bloc to fulfill its agricultural plan; 
in fact it doubled its planned increase. 
Elsewhere in East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
where collectivization is rampant, the 
programs were not successful. 

Indeed, Edward Crankshaw of the 
London Observer News Service was 
quoted in last Sunday’s Washington Post 
as saying: 

In food production, the Soviet Union, 
which should be the greatest agricultural 
country in the world, has a record which 
can only be called disastrous. With half the 
population on the land, it still cannot re- 
liably feed the urban half. Whereas in the 
West agricultural production has grown at 
a rate far in excess of industrial production, 
where ever-diminishing numbers of field 
workers produce ever-increasing harvests, in 
the Soviet Union a monstrously swollen 
agricultural population can barely keep the 
country fed. 


This article concluded that sooner or 
later the Soviet Union will have to 
abandon collectivization and in conse- 
quence much more besides. I suggest 
that those words “much more besides” 
are highly significant. 

Mr. Speaker, when Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges testified recently 
before the House Select Committee on 
foreign export policy that the United 
States is prepared to permit export of 
even strategic goods to Poland, I sug- 
gest that to be more accurate he should 
have stated that the United States is 
presently permitting strategic goods to 
go to Poland. For food is just that as 
far as the Soviet bloc is concerned, 

Shipment of grain, such as the grain 
shipment protested by the pickets in 
Seattle, is legal under a policy which in 
my opinion serves to prevent an eco- 
nomic and philosophical breakdown in 
the Communist bloc. Agriculture in 
Russia is throwing the Kremlin plan out 
of balance and causing discontent of 
Soviet citizens which could affect the 
outcome of the cold war. 

Official Soviet reports on agricultural 
production lead Western authorities to 
the opinion that Kremlin planning and 
control are a failure so as to make it 
impossible for communism to win the 
battle of competitive coexistence with 
the outside world. 

Our export policy, Mr. Speaker, ig- 
nores this situation. Last June, the 
Secretary of Commerce opened the door 
for shipments of surplus subsidized 
farm commodities to be shipped to the 
U.S.S.R. and this with shipments that 
have been going to Yugoslavia and Po- 
land could solve the Communist problem 
and bolster their sagging collectivist 
system which is the heart and core of 
the Communist philosophy. If and when 
collectivism is destroyed, the entire 
structure of Marxist communism will 
inevitably collapse. 
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I have taken the position, Mr. Speaker, 
that the people under the yoke of com- 
munism must earn their freedom by 
hunger, hardship, and harsh sacrifice. 

And, as for us, I hold that only if the 
United States reverses its policies of ap- 
peasement, compromise, and opportun- 
ism can we hope to win the cold war 
and thereby retain our free way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, the Export Control Act 
expires in June. I have heard our De- 
partment of State favors a freer basis of 
exports to the Communist bloc. I hope 
that the Congress instead will remove 
the inconsistencies in the law and also 
I hope the law will be strengthened and 
that Congress will not only ban ship- 
ments of grain, but also will place an 
embargo on all trade with Communist 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, as an article in the 
March issue of Nation’s Business points 
out, Russia’s economy is headed for 
serious trouble, and industrial and agri- 
cultural disorders building up in the So- 
viet Union and most of its satellites 
constitute potentially the greatest threat 
to international communism to arise 
since Hitler’s armies stood in sight of 
Moscow. 

Why should U.S. policy be such as to 
help the Communists solve their chronic 
inability to stabilize food production? 
Why, when the record indicates ultimate 
victory could lie in a decision to let the 
Soviets stew in the collectivist juices of 
their own making? 

Let us set an example to our allies and 
the free world. Let us show leadership 
and stiffen our foreign policy. 

In short, let us set a course to win this 
cold war. 

That is what the pickets for freedom 
in Seattle sought. As their banners 
read: “Food Is Ammunition.” 

Mr. Speaker, under our weak policy of 
expediency and softness we are burying 
ourselves. We are setting a stage for our 
children to be raised under communism. 

We can win this struggle. We can 
earn anew our heritage of freedom. 

Let us stop this policy of helping com- 
munism succeed. 

Let us ban all aid to the Soviet bloc 
and watch the enemies of a free way of 
life engulf themselves in discontent and 
abdication. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield simply to express my 
commendation of the speech that he is 
making. I commend the gentleman also 
for the strong stand and the firm actions 
he has consistently taken throughout the 
years he has been a Member of the Con- 
gress in bringing to the attention of the 
American public and the Congress the 
threat of international communism to 
the peace and well-being not only of our 
own Nation but of the nations of the 
world. I know of no Member of the Con- 
gress on either side of the Capitol Build- 
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ing who has more vigorously opposed 
Communist aggression here and abroad. 

I am pleased to know of the reaction 
that has taken place in my own State 
with respect to the gentleman’s activi- 
ties. More and more people have been 
writing to me this last year than ever 
before, expressing their concern over the 
threat of communism. I think this is 
one of the reasons for the tremendous 
number of letters that have been coming 
to me, and many from the gentleman’s 
own district, but also, many from my 
own. Many of the writers comment on 
the fact they have read articles in the 
press concerning statements and actions 
taken by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton who now has the floor, endeavoring 
to get congressional action of one sort or 
another to combat Communist aggres- 
sion. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question if I may. He has just made 
reference to the sale and export of sur- 
plus grain products to Poland, and he 
cites an instance that took place in the 
city of Seattle, asI understand. I gather 
from what the gentleman said that he 
regards surplus agricultural products as 
strategic products as much in many 
cases as would be the normally consid- 
ered strategic materials such as arma- 
ments of war. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, first let me 
thank my colleague for his very kind 
words of support and state specifically in 
answer to his question with regard to 
the strategic nature of food that I intend 
following this point to dwell on that one 
subject, the very definite strategic na- 
ture under the conditions now existing 
in the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I want the gentle- 
man to know that I join with him in 
many of his activities and actions, and 
I want him to know that I have also in- 
troduced bills in the House to prohibit 
the sale or transfer of surplus agricul- 
tural products to known Communist or 
pro-Communist nations. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 
Addonizio Chiperfield Harding 
Andrews Coad Harrison, Va. 
Anfuso Cooley Hoffman, Mich, 
Ashmore Davis, Holifield 
Avery James C Hosmer 
Baker Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Calif. 
Bennett, Mich. Dent McIntire 
Blitch Derwinski 
Bow Elliott Meader 
Broomfield Garland Miller, N.Y, 
Chelf lenn Moulder 


Pfost Rogers, Colo. Ullman 
Powell Saund Wickersham 
Roberts, Ala. Smith, Miss. Wright 
Roberts, Tex. Udall, Morris K.Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall, 391 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
orrara under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3879. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey to 
the State of Wyoming for agricultural pur- 
poses certain real property in Sweetwater 
County, Wyo. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1991) 
entitled “An act relating to manpower 
requirements, resources, development, 
and utilization, and for other purposes.” 


INCREASING THE SIZE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Clerk will read the en- 
grossed copy of the bill H.R. 10264. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
Eighty-eighth Congress and in each Con- 
gress thereafter, the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of four hundred and 
thirty-eight Members. 

Sec, 2. Subsection (a) of section 22 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress”, approved June 18, 
1929, as amended (2 U.S.C. 2a) is amended 
by striking out “the then existing number 
of Representatives” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “four hundred and thirty-eight 
Members of the House of Representatives”. 

Src. 3. (a) The statement transmitted to 
the Congress within the first week of the 
first regular session of the Eighty-seventh 
Congress by the President in accordance with 
subsection (a) of section 22 of the Act of 
June 18, 1929, as amended, and the certifi- 
cates sent to the executives of the States in 
accordance with subsection (b) of such sec- 
tion 22 shall be of no force and effect for the 
purpose of effecting a reapportionment under 
such section 22 of such Act of June 18, 1929. 

(b) Within thirty days of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a statement pre- 
pared in accordance with the provisions of 
such Act of June 18, 1929, as amended by this 
Act, and such statement shall, for the pur- 
poses of such Act of June 18, 1929, be held 
and considered to be the statement sub- 
mitted in accordance with the requirements 
of such Act for the apportionment of the 
Eighty-eighth and the four subsequent 
Congresses. 

(c) Where a State has redistricted after 
the 1960 apportionment but before the effec- 
tive date of this Act, such redistricting shall 
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not be invalidated by this Act if the number 
of Representatives to which such State is 
entitled has not been affected by the provi- 
visions of this Act. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 
Mr. MOORE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moore moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 10264 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Is the 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to inquire of the ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT], as to the legislative 
program for the balance of this week 
and for next week. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in response to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, I would like to ad- 
vise the membership first that this com- 
pletes the business for this week. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today, it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like at 
this time to inform the House that I 
have discussed this matter with the ma- 
jority leader and with the Speaker and 
as far as I am concerned, it is perfectly 
all right to adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to have the legislative program for next 
week before the gentleman from Okla- 
homa pursues his unanimous consent 
request to adjourn over. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to comply with the suggestion of my col- 
se and withdraw the request at this 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Indiana, the mi- 
nority leader, may I advise the House 
as to the legislative program for next 
week, 

Monday is District Day. There are 
two bills that will be taken up on that 
day. 
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First. H.R. 9699 having to do with the 
sale of property. 

Second. H.R. 8916 having to do with 
the George Washington Hospital Center. 

Tuesday, the bill, S. 167, for the en- 
forcement of antitrust laws will be 
taken up, and H.R. 10079, a bill to amend 
section 104 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, the bill H.R. 10606 relating to the 
public welfare amendments of 1962 will 
be taken up, if a rule is reported, also 
H.R. 10607—the Tariff Classification Act 
of 1962 will be taken up, if a rule is re- 
ported: 

The conference report on the bill, S. 
1991, relating to the Manpower Training 
and Development Act of 1961 will be 
taken up. That conference report may 
be called before Wednesday, I will advise 
the gentleman. 

Thursday, the conference report on 
the bill, H.R. 8723, the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act will come up. 

Mr. Speaker, the above program is an- 
nounced, of course, with the usual reser- 
vation that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time and, of course, 
any further legislative program may be 
announced at a later time. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit me, I have had 
inquiries on this side as to whether or 
not either of these conferer:ce reports 
may be called on Monday. The gentle- 
man has indicated they might be called 
up earlier. I think it would probably be 
desirable if we could have the informa- 
tion as to the earliest day that they 
might ve called. 

Mr. ALBERT. May I advise the gen- 
tleman that the conference report on the 
bill, H.R. 8723, Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, will not be called 
before Thursday. The conference report 
on that bill will be called up on Thursday. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would it be possible 
to have an understanding as to the con- 
ference report on S. 1991, Manpower 
Tr and Development Act of 1961, 
that it will be called up not earlier than 
Tuesday? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will agree with the 
gentleman from Indiana. That will be 
called up on Tuesday. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
gentleman explain what the conference 
report deals with? 

Mr. HALLECK. I was inquiring with 
reference to the conference report on the 
bill, S. 1991, the Manpower Training and 
Development Act of 1961. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank my colleague. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
RoosEvetT). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


March 8 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
MARCH 14 AND MARCH 21 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule next week on March 14 and the fol- 
lowing week March 21 may be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until 
midnight Saturday night to file reports 
on the bill H.R. 10606, the public wel- 
fare amendment of 1962, and H.R. 
10607, the Tariff Classification Act of 
1962. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


JOEY ADAMS: A GREAT AMERICAN 
AND AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it has 

been said that when man loses the ability 
to laugh, he has lost the world. There 
are parts of the world, however, where 
laughter is a luxury—where the harsh 
problems of everyday life would seem to 
preclude joy. Perhaps the greatest gift 
ever given to these people by our country 
was the chance to laugh—it was worth 
the equivalent of millions of dollars of 
foreign aid funds and, according to first- 
hand reports, those people will remem- 
ber our Ambassador of Joy longer than 
they will remember our gifts of tools or 
arms. 
That ambassador was Joey Adams, an 
entertainer, author, and I should add, 
diplomat and psychologist—a man of 
rare ability and great warmth. He has 
recently returned from a 444-month tour 
of the Middle and Far East during which 
time he visited 11 countries and left 
behind him the smiles and gratitude of 
countless thousands of people. 

Joey Adams and his 24-member troupe, 
which included his exceptionally tal- 
ented and charming wife, Cindy, are to 
be commended by this House and by the 
American people for the successful com- 
pletion of their mission. It was a mis- 
sion first suggested to President Kennedy 
by Mr. Adams early last year. The 
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President and our State Department 
agreed with the wisdom of this sugges- 
tion and their opinion has been justi- 
fied by the unqualified success of the 
tour. 

It has been my extreme pleasure to 
know and work with Joey Adams, both 
in his capacity as president of the 
American Guild of Variety Artists and 
in many charitable functions in New 
York and throughout the country. He 
is more than an entertainer. He is 
gifted with charm, dedication, and a 
seemingly endless storehouse of energy. 

This good-will tour has brought acco- 
lades from news media throughout the 
world. The mission has been heralded 
by representatives of our Government 
and by officials and other representa- 
tives of the countries covered by our 
diplomat entertainers. 

Typical of the American press com- 
ments are those expressed by Lee Morti- 
mer, the noted, widely read correspond- 
ent for the New York Daily Mirror, and 
by feature writer Leonard Harris in his 
full-page story in the New York World- 
Telegram. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these two 
articles as excellent summaries of the 
Adams tour. They give a capsule wrap- 
up of the Adams mission: 

[From the New York Sunday Mirror, Jan. 
7, 1962] 

COMEDIAN OR DIPLOMAT? BOTH—JOEY ADAMS 
WINS UNITED STATES FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
(By Lee Mortimer) 

A clown—in a diplomat's role? Yes, and 
there's nothing funny about it—except the 
quips comedian Joey Adams dropped before 
audiences roaring with laughter in far places 
of the world. 

Joey, who graduated to the big-time from 
the borscht circuit after a boyhood on the 
Lower East Side, headed a troupe of 23 in- 
troducing American humor and cementing 
international relations with smiles in some 
Far Eastern trouble spots. The trip was part 
of President Kennedy’s special international 
program for cultural relations, 

The troupe won rounds of enthusiastic 
applause—and columns of favorable news- 
paper comment—in friendly countries such 
as Thailand, Vietnam, and Iran, and in neu- 
tralists such as India, Nepal, and Indonesia. 
The results in good will for America exceeded 
all expectations. 

Joey returned on Christmas Day from the 
5-month tour which covered 12 countries. 
Yesterday—his 51st birthday—he spent in his 
Fifth Avenue apartment reading the pile of 
congratulatory messages from the crowned 
heads and cabinet ministers he had enter- 
tained. 

From the little people in the audiences, he 
had already heard—with the sound of their 
appreciative laughter. 

One of the plaudits he treasures most was 
the comment of the Prime Minister of In- 
donesia to American Ambassador Howard 
Jones: 

“If the price of rice goes up the people of 
Indonesia will revolt, but if the price of 
Joey Adams’ show goes up the people will 
pay it gladly.” 

Actually, where admission prices were 
charged at all, they were in most cases 
turned over to local charities. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment paid the troupe's expenses. 

Another tribute was from American Am- 
bassador Nolting, in Saigon, who wired the 
State Department that his office was “highly 
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pleased with Joey Adams’ contribution to 
Vietnamese-American relations * * * Adams’ 
personal gifts in cementing U.S. Vietnamese 
relations most impressive.” 

Wherever the troupe appeared, Adams’ 
pretty, witty wife Cindy introduced the acts 
in the native tongue—a gesture much ap- 
preciated by the people. The places visited 
included Afghanistan, Nepal, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, South Vietnam, India, Pakistan, and 
Iran. The Queen of Cambodia decorated 
Joey. The rulers of Thailand and Afghan- 
istan pressed gifts on him. The Empress of 
Iran, the Nepalese royal family and a Lao 
prince all honored him. 

But the impressive honors haven't turned 
the head of the funnyman who can also be 
serious, as president of the America Guild 
of Variety Artists. To all the praise and 
adulation for his accomplishment on the 
trip, he replies with a quip “I'm very glad 
to have had this opportunity to serve my 
country—but I feel a bit self-conscious that 
the best way I can serve my country is to 
leave it.” 


[From the New York World-Telegram, 
Jan. 20, 1962] 
STRIPED Pants TROUPERS WIN Raves 
7 FOR UNITED STATES 
(By Leonard Harris) 

Joey Adams can’t count how many times 
he’s stood in front of an audience and intro- 
duced a purely fictional joke with: 

“This actually happened.” 

But, says the comic, who's just re- 
turned after heading a 414-month, State 
Department-sponsored entertainment tour 
of the Middle and Far East, this actually 
happened: 

“One morning in Saigon—at an orphan- 
age—600 ‘kids’ got up when our show was 
over and sang ‘God Bless America’ in English, 

“People in hospitals—what did they have 
to be happy about?—beamed at us, laughed 
at us, reached out to us. Everywhere we 
put out a hand to people, they took it and 
shook it. There were no ‘Yankee, Go Home,’ 
signs, not one.” 

Joey first suggested the trip to President 
Kennedy about 8 months ago. The troupe 
played Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Singapore, and Iran. 

Joey and his pretty wife, Cindy, and 
others in the 24-member troupe took turns 
giving English lessons. But they hurdled 
the language barrier mainly by emphasizing 
visual things, broad comedy, music, dancing, 
magic. 

Like any performers on tour, they savor 
their memories of the things that “actually 
happened.” 

What they'll remember most is the faces 
of the hospital patients in Thailand, the 
street full of Red Chinese refugees in Hong 
Hong, the lepers in a beggars’ home in India. 
Especially the faces of the “kids” everywhere. 

But like all performers, they'll remember 
the SRO audiences and the raves. Joey was 
proud to show some of the reviews, par- 
ticularly the orchids from American officials 
who noted the effects on the local people. 
Here are a few: 

“Comments from all sources regarding the 
show have been highly laudatory”—American 
Embassy in Katmandu, Nepal. 

“Wonderful * * * Iranians feel most 
cordially toward the President and all 
Americans.“ -M. Ghaffarl, Governor of 
Abadan., 

“Your week's stay here has helped to bring 
cheer to a hard-pressed people and to give 
them a real feeling of America’s sincerity 
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and warmhearted support.”—Frederick E. 
Nolting, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to South Viet- 
nam. 

“Joey Adams’ show delights”; “90 min- 
utes of sheer delight.“ — Two papers in New 

“A packed house at Annamalai Manram 
last night roared with laughter witnessing 
the Joey Adams Variety Show.”—The Madras 
(India) Mail. 

Variety, writing under a Washington date- 
line, said: “State Department officials here 
point to a pile of reports from embassies 
and consulates throughout south Asia and 
proclaim that Uncle Sam's use of vaude- 
ville as a good-will ambassador is a ‘smash 
success.’ The Joey Adams group * * * has 
drawn raves from American diplomats where 
they have performed.” 

Recently a veteran woman gossip colum- 
nist called the Adams tour a flop. This 
was contradicted by Heath Bowman, Chief 
of the State Department’s Cultural Presenta- 
tions Division. 

“I must disagree with her,” he said. 
“From reports from all our posts, from of- 
ficials of the Asian countries, from numbers 
of people who saw it, we learned the tour 
was extremely good. It did a great deal for 
us. 
“It played hospitals, orphanages, and 
charities. It played provincial cities. In 
Thailand, it went into the bushes; it played 
military camps and entertained wounded 
soldiers. 

We've never seen anything like this. In 
Kabul, Afghanistan, it played a fair. The 
Russians had a group at the fair, too. The 
Adams company completely eclipsed the 
Russians. We got a special wire from the 
Ambassador there thanking us.” 

Joey and Cindy Adams are proud that 
they worked a “24-hour day,” giving shows at 
hospitals, orphanages, in the streets, in addi- 
tion to scheduled performances. Mostly they 
entertained what Cindy called the plain 
“turban tops” of Asia. 

“Many times we had no water, no elec- 
tricity,” she said. “We tramped through 
mud in evening gowns to get to our stages; 
we slept under mosquito netting with the 
temperature up to 110. We went 5 and 6 
days at a time without baths—covered with 
layers and layers of gummy mosquito re- 
pellent. With five layers of that stuff on, 
we began to repel each other.” 

The mud and the mosquito repellent 
washed off, but the anecdotes came home 
with them—including a few awkward mo- 
ments. 

After a show in New Delhi, India, the 
troupe released hundreds of red, white, and 
blue peace and friendship balloons. 

The peace balloons caused a brawl in the 
second row. An Indian belted the American 
next to him and shouted: “He took my 
balloon.” Joey took them both backstage 
and gave each his own balloon, 

The performers had been warned it was 
not good manners to touch royalty unless the 
royal person extended his hand first. In 
Afghanistan, a dancer was introduced to the 
crown prince. “It’s a pleasure,” said the 
hoofer. “I hope we get to play your country 
some day.” 

“This is his country,” whispered Joey. 

The dancer was effusively apologetic. He 
slapped the prince on the back vigorously— 
and repeatedly. “Aw, princie boy, I’m sorry,” 
he said. The prince, well, he was a prince 
about the whole thing. 

This actually happened, too: 

In Jakarta, Indonesia, the musicians’ in- 
struments arrived 4 hours late. Joey drew 
liberally from his years in show business for 
a challenge round of jokes which filled the 
time. 
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His comic opponent—who also chipped in 
by singing Negro spirituals—was Indonesian 
President Sukarno. 

The Adams troupe included Buddy Rich 
and his Jazz Sextet, the Four Step Brothers, 
a dance team; fire-eater and clown Chaz 
Chase, magician Celeste Evans, John Shirley, 
and Bonnie Dale, who make animals out of 
balloons; the Sylte Sisters, a singing trio, and 
Jerry Bell, stage manager. 

Joey Adams calis them “entertainers in 
striped pants.” He'd like to see many other 
teams of entertainers follow, and, as presi- 
dent of the American Guild of Variety Art- 
ists, he’s going to work for it. 

The trip might be compared to one of the 
many “industrials” that perform in this 
country. But here the sponsor was the 
United States, and the commercial: Let's 
be friends.” Joey thinks the customers in 
Asia went for it in a big way. 


IT’S A GOING U.S. BUSINESS 


The Joey Adams tour is just one example 
of the State Department’s recognition that 
there’s no business like show business for 
helping to thaw the cold war and represent- 
ing this country overseas. 

The Government's program of letting au- 
diences on both sides of the Iron Curtain— 
and some in countries straddling it—see 
American dramatic, musical, variety, and 
athletic entertainment has been in operation 
for 8 years now. 

Its budget runs to about $9 million a year 
and covers international trade fair exhibits 
and labor missions abroad, as well as ar- 
tistic and athletic presentations. Last year 
about $3 million was allocated for the latter 
phase, consisting of 43 projects. 

Despite this modest budget, the program 
of cultural presentations has run into some 
tough times at hearings from congressional 
critics. 

Edward R. Murrow, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, thinks the program is 
important and should be expanded. While 
our presentation program has been constant, 
Mr. Murrow said, Communist countries in 
the past 2 years have stepped up theirs. 

“We have the talent to match their 

achievements,” said the head of the USIA, 
“whether it be in the field of athletics, 
ballet, opera or acrobats. But we must 
send our talent abroad where it can be seen 
and heard.” 

Cultural exchange is even seen as valuable 
with our cold war opponents, the Soviets. 
Under the recently concluded agreement 
with the Russians, the Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will perform at the Lincoln 
Center in October, and then in many other 
cities, while the Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Orchestra will go to the Soviet Union. 

Among others who will perform in the 
Soviet Union under the cultural exchange 
agreement are opera singer Dorothy Kirsten 
and pianist Grant Johannesen. 

The 1962 worldwide trek of American en- 
tertainers has already started with four 
shows on the road and six more scheduled. 
The Baird Marionettes are in southeast Asia; 
the Eastman Philharmonia is in Germany 
and will go to Poland and Russia; the Tapps 
Dance Company is in Africa; and soprano 
Camilla Williams is en route to the Far East. 

Others set to go include the Ailey Dance 
Theater, a 17-member modern dance group, 
headed for the Far East and Australia; the 
Paul Winter Sextet, a jazz outfit, South and 
Central America; the Asten String Quartet, 
classical music, southern Europe and Iran; 
the University of Maine Theater Group, In- 
dia and Pakistan; the Chad Mitchell Trio, 
Central America; and the Berea College 
‘Dancers, Latin America. 


Mr. Speaker, other leading American 
newspapers gave wide coverage to the 
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tour. Typical is the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on September 8: 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1961] 


Jory ADAMS TROUPE BRINGS JOY TO NEPAL ON 
A 3-DAY VISIT 

KATMANDU, NEPAL, September 8.— The 3- 
day visit here of Joey Adams and his troupe 
as part of President Kennedy’s in- 
ternational program for Cultural relations 
has been a great success. Such was the 
demand for the tickets that an extra per- 
formance was arranged. 

The party brought something new to Ne- 
pal, and the large audiences at the four 
scheduled shows reacted with full-throated 
approval. 

But the show that touched the people's 
hearts was on the roadside, in the suburbs 
of Katamandu. Here crowds gathered and 
children gaped in wide-eyed joy. 

They saw tap dancers, a woman magician 
who brought beauty and color to her show, 
a man and a woman with balloons and a 
comedian. 

At schools where the troupe performed 
children laughed with glee and stampeded 
to catch hold of the balloons. Among the 
schools visited were St. Xavier's, run by the 
Reverend Marshall D. Moran, of Chicago and 
St. Mary's Convent. 

In Bir Hospital here, members of the 
troupe went through the wards to entertain 
the patients. 

Impressions of the show varied. 
the drumbeats,” a tax driver said. 

“I bet I could do it,” a schoolboy said after 
seeing the tap dancers. 

“We also have magicians, but not such 
lovely ones,” said a farmer. 

This international experiment to create 
good will between nations can be consid- 
ered a success. While the Nepalese were im- 
pressed, the troupe was no less impressed 
by the local people. “We had an intelligent 
audience. The children are cute,” they said. 


Representatives of our Government 
abroad hailed Adams and his company 
for their invaluable contribution to good 
will and the bettering of our interna- 
tional relations. Typical of the many 
complimentary letters Adams received 
are: 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Kabul, Afghanistan, September 30, 1961. 

Mr. JOEY ADAMS, 

Joey Adams Variety Group, c/o U.S. Informa- 
tion Service, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Singapore, Malaya. 

Deak Jory: Nearly a month has passed 
since you and your variety group were in 
Kabul, a month that has been filled for you 
with travel to several other countries far 
from home. I am sure that you must find 
these visits a rewarding experience, for you 
all give so generously of your talents and 
friendship that you must in return feel the 
warm appreciation that your audiences and 
hosts extend to you. 

The visit of your group to Kabul was mem- 
orable, both for us in the American com- 
munity and for the approximately 90,000 
people of Afghanistan who came and came 
again to enjoy your show at the Jeshyn Fair. 
As you know, appearances of American art- 
ists and entertainers in Afghanistan are few 
and far between. Kabul is a long way from 
the Orpheum-Pantages circuit, and only a 
few Afghans have had any opportunity to see 
our really American artists perform. 
That they like American entertainment is be- 
yond question. That so many could see such 
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fine and varied American entertainment here 
in Kabul will provide a topic of local conver- 
sation for a long time to come. There is no 
doubt that the Joey Adams Variety Show 
was the outstanding single attraction at the 
1961 Jeshyn Fair. 

Beyond entertaining your audiences in 
Kabul, you and the members of your group 
went out of your way to meet people on the 
streets and in the bazaars, generating good 
will by your gestures of friendliness. I par- 
ticularly appreciated your willingness to per- 
form, and perform often, under conditions 
that were unfamiliar and probably some- 
times distracting. 

The American community will not soon 
forget your group. During the nearly 2 weeks 
that you were here you literally changed our 
way of life, which was no small accomplish- 
ment in itself. That you also left many 
friends among your countrymen in Kabul, 
friends who will long remember you and what 
you did here, is equally apparent and more 
important. 

On behalf of all of my staff as well as my- 
self and Mrs. Byroade, I want to thank you 
all again for a job well done. I hope you 
will see that each member of your group 
knows of my feelings as expressed herein— 
for it applies to every member of the troupe. 

With all good wishes for the remainder of 
your tour—and always. 

Sincerely, 
Henry A, BYROADE, 
Ambassador. 


AMERICAN EMBAS: 
Vientiane, Laos, October 11. 1961. 
Mr. JOEY ADAMS, 
Hotel Settha Palace, 
Vientine. 

Dear Joxx Apams: I wish to thank you very 
warmly on behalf of all of us here for the 
fine work which you and your troupe have 
done in Laos. 

We and the Lao have very much appreci- 
ated your willingness to give so many extra 
performances in addition to those regularly 
scheduled. Your visits to hospitals, schools, 
and other places have brought much pleasure 
and satisfaction. You have all certainly 
worked very hard here and deserve much 
credit for the good results. 

You would be pleased to hear the nice 
things that have been said about you by the 
Lao, including the Prime Minister. 

Please express my appreciation and thanks 
to all of your troupe. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WINTHROP G. Brown, 
American Ambassador. 


[Telegram] 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
October 16, 1961. 

Joey Adams show breaking all records here 
with complete sellout sports hall for 4 
nights: total attendance 40,000 people. 

Near crisis developed night after arrival 
when instruments and equipment failed to 
arrive from Bangkok in time for scheduled 
show before President Sukarno at Bogor 
Palace to which entire cabinet, members 
diplomatic corps and other top-drawer guests 
had been invited. Group was kept waiting 
from 7 to 9 pm. Plane with equipment 
touched down at Kemajoran Airport at 7:30 
p.m. where USIS had truck and driver wait- 
ing. With palace cooperation, truck was 
given motorcycle escort 40 miles to Bogor, 
certainly first time in history jazz orchestra 
has been so honored in Indonesia where rock 
and roll taboo. 

Sukarno played the gracious host, display- 
ing no impatience at delay and Adams skill- 
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fully exploited incident so that show was 
outstanding success. 

Opening night at sports hall excited spec- 
tators began to arrive at 6 o'clock for 8 
o’clock show. By the time I reached hall, 
shortly before 8, everyone was in his 
seat. First Minister Leimena, sitting next to 
me said, “if price of rice goes up, we're likely 
to have riots in Djakarta. But if the price 
of tickets to Joey Adams goes up, everybody 
would pay without complaint.” Performers 
gave all they had and show was received with 
high enthusiasm. 

Howarp P. JONES, 
Ambassador to Indonesia. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
November 13, 1961. 
Mr. JOEY ADAMS, 
Oceanic Hotel, 
Madrae. 

DEAR JOEY AND CINDY: (I hope the billing 
is right.) I thought you might like to know 
that the “Joey Adams Show” was the biggest 
financial success we have had in Bangalore 
in my more than 4 years here. It was more 
than merely a financial success, however. 
Among the people we really wanted to reach 
it was also a thumping artistic success. Had 
we been able to get the hall for another 
night we could easily have filled it again. 

You realize of course that while the show 
is the thing, there is also a total image 
which a group of prominent visiting Ameri- 
cans creates when traveling abroad, They 
are observed carefully, and their behavior is 
discussed over coffee for months afterward. 
In this department, tco, your group scored 
very high, certainly higher than any large 
group I’ve had in Bangalore. 

Bami called me a few minutes ago and 
remarked that “These are the kind of Ameri- 
cans we like to meet, warm and genuine.” 
Having met her you understand why I have 
so high a regard for her opinion. 

Elsie and I want to thank you for every- 
thing you’ve done for us. You will be re- 
membered long and affectionately not only 
by us but by thousands of my fellow citizens 
of Bangalore. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. Norma, 
Public Affairs Officer. 

P. S. —Enclosed are a couple of clippings: 

more later. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Singapore, October 25, 1961. 
Jory ADAMS, Esq., 
Joey Adams All Star Show. 

Dear Jory: On behalf of all members of 
the Consulate General may I express warm 
and heartfelt thanks to you and the members 
of your troupe for doing such a splendid 
job in promoting good will for our country 
in the State of Singapore. Moreover, I am 
sure that members of the American com- 
munity share this view. 

Your philosophy of love and laughter was 
exemplified by your activities and contacts 
here. It is difficult to imagine how any in- 
dividual or any group of individuals could 
do more to carry out these qualities so much 
needed in the world today. 

Please convey our grateful appreciation to 
all members of the Joey Adams All Star 
Show. May I also take this opportunity to 
say how much personally my wife and I en- 
joyed meeting and talking with all of you. 

The very best of luck to you in your com- 
ing travels, and every good wish for con- 
tinued success. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT DOMBAUSER, 
Counsel in Charge. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Saigon, Vietnam, November 8, 1961. 
Mr. JOEY ADAMS, 
Director, Joey Adams Variety Show, 
Hotel Caravelle, Saigon. 

Dear Mr. ApaMs: Before your departure, 
I want to send you in writing what I have 
had the opportunity to say to you person- 
ally on several occasions—that I appreciate 
most sincerely the contribution which you 
and the members of the variety show have 
made, not only to the food relief fund, 
but even more importantly to the cause of 
United States-Vietnamese relations. From 
all reports I have, and from personal obser- 
vation, your week’s stay here has helped to 
bring cheer to a hard-pressed people and to 
give them a real feeling of America’s sin- 
cerity and warmhearted support. 

Frankly, as I told you, I was skeptical at 
first as to whether the variety show would 
fit the situation in Vietnam at the present 
time, which is one of national emergency 
bordering on wartime conditions. You were 
quick to appreciate this, and by your per- 
formances in hospitals, orphanages, and 
other informal appearances you created the 
right atmosphere and reactions. 

I would like, through you, to extend both 
my personal and official thanks to all the 
members of your troupe, and to wish you 
all continued success in this good enterprise. 

I shall send a copy of this letter to the 
Director of the President’s Entertainment 
Fund in Washington. 

My wife joins me in best regards to you 
and to Mrs. Adams—and thanks again for 
your book, which has already made us 
chuckle. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK E. NOLTING, Jr., 
American Ambassador. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Bombay, India, December 5, 1961. 
Mr, JOEY ADAMS, 
Care of U.S. Information Service, 
New Delhi, India, 

Dear Jory: May I offer my congratulations 
to you and to the members of your troupe 
for the successful performances which were 
staged in Bombay. As we know, there was 
standing room only the last few days, attest- 
ing to the popularity of the show with the 
people of Bombay. 

I was especially impressed by the perform- 
ances which members of your group gave 
at hospitals, children’s homes and at the 
beggars’ home here. This was most com- 
mendable and greatly appreciated, 

Both my wife and I were happy to have 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with you and Cindy, as well as Jed Hornen, 
and of meeting the other members of your 

up. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT M. CARR, 
American Consul General. 


GENERAL REACTIONS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE POSTS TO THE JOEY ADAMS VARI- 
ETY SHOW 
From Bombay, India: “Adams show still 

smash sellout and gone to standing room 

only. Charity performances, publicity, go- 
ing very well. Joey, Cindy and group quite 
cooperative.” 

From Djakarta, Indonesia: “Joey Adams 
breaking all records here with complete sell- 
out sports hall for 4 night: Total attend- 
ance, 40,000 people.” 

From Kabul, Afghanistan: “Embassy in 
Kabul reports that Jeshyn Fair formally 
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opened morning of August 24. Variety 
show performed evening August 23. Amer- 
icans tremendous success and stole show.” 

From Katmandu, Nepal: “Comments 
from all sources regarding Joey Adams show 
regard it highly laudatory, and there have 
been expressions of regret on part of Nepalis 
who were unable to purchase tickets.” 

From Saigon, Vietnam: “Embassy highly 
pleased with success of Joey Adams Variety 
Show as contribution to Vietnamese-Amer- 
ican relations. Show itself and Adams’ per- 
sonal gift of cementing United States-Viet- 
nam relations most impressive. In addition 
to eight capacity performances for flood re- 
lief which widely publicized all media, Adams 
troupe generated widespread community 
good will by additional performances for war- 
wounded Vietnamese soldiers, orphans, Scout 
jamboree.” 

From Singapore: “Joey Adams show Sing- 
apore visit highly successful every angle. 
Adams, wife Cindy, Buddy Rich, cast, en- 
thusiastically feted by sponsoring Jaycees, 
Singapore musicians, alumni group, local 
citizens schooled in U.S. American com- 
munity. Two public performances com- 
pletely sold out 3 days before play date. 
Additional charity children’s show packed. 
All appearances helpful promoting Ameri- 
can friendship. Press, radio coverage out- 
standing, effective, from airport reception 
throughout stay. Joey, Cindy both did ex- 
cellent radio programs, made hit on air, 
stage, using Malay appropriately. Shows re- 
ceived good notices: ‘fun-loving, spirited, 
wholesome, nonstop laughter and cheering, 
America’s salesmen had done a good job.’ 
‘Joey, Shirleys, Chase visit to orthopedic 
hospital hit front page southeast Asia's 
largest English language newspaper with 
five column human interest picture Joey, 
one of the children. Joey, singers, visited 
School for Blind. Company cooperative with 
CG staff, Jaycees, appreciative efficient pro- 
graming job. Management, crews tackled 
job intelligently, worked smoothly with 
sponsors. Adams earned kudos from Jay- 
cees, public.’” 

From Vientiane, Laos: “Joey Adams show 
extremely well received Vientiane in four 
major performances plus special appearances 
hospitals, schools. Prime Minister invited 
troupe buffet supper with Lao entertain- 
ment.” 


Beyond this, Mr. Adams and his 
colleagues were hailed by official repre- 
sentatives of the countries in which his 
troupe entertained. They were ex- 
tremely vocal in their praise and thanks. 
Just a few of these letters, Mr. Speaker, 
are offered here: 

UpORNTHANI CHANGWAD HOSPITAL, 
October 4, 1961. 
Hon. Mr. KENNETH Topp YOUNG, 
The American Ambassador, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Sm: As director of the Udorn Hospital 
and as a doctor, I want to express my appre- 
ciation for the good will which was brought 
to Udorn and the financial assistance given 
to the hospital as a result of the Joey Adams 
Variety Show's visit to Udornthani. 

The first show given by the variety group 
on September 19, 1961, was a charity per- 
formance for the benefit of the hospital. The 
total proceeds were presented to the acting 
governor for the hospital that evening, 
amounting to $20,354. This money will be 
used for the purchase of new operating 
equipment to be placed in the new wing of 
the hospital. 

Mr. Adams, accompanied by Mrs. Murchie, 
wife of our USIS Director, personally visited 
the hospital and toured the various wards 
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of adult and children patients. Mr. Adams 
stopped at each bed to give a smile and a 
“wai” to the patient. His personal touch 
was greatly appreciated by everyone. Al- 
though but few patients could understand 
Mr. Adams’ words, they all could understand 
his entertaining personality and friendly 
smile. 

It is my intention to place a metal plaque 
in the new wing of the hospital, when it is 
completed, which will carry the following 
inscription: “The Joey Adams Variety Show, 
as a sign of Thai-American friendship, 
donated to the Udorn Changwad Hospital 
$20,354, September 19, 1961.” 

Again let me thank Your Excellency, USIS 
Udorn and the Joey Adams Variety Show 
for aiding our Changwad Hospital and for 
displaying a spirit of Thai and American 
friendship which will long be remembered 
by the people of Udorn. 

Sincerely yours, 
KASEM CHIATAYASOTHORN, 
Director. 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, 
Conc-Hoa GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
Mr. JOEY ADAMS, 
Majestic Hotel, 
Saigon, Vietnam. 

Deak Mr. Adams: On November 3, 1961, 
you and your troop of entertainers per- 
formed a series of acts for the patients of 
this hospital. These acts were done so well 
and show the great amount of time, effort, 
and affection for the audience which all 
of you placed on this show. 

You have brought into the hearts of these 
Vietnamese fighters for freedom, a measure 
of cheer and that they are remembered by 
the people of the free world. 

The patients and staff of this hospital 
want to thank you and your troop for this 
fine show of humaneness. 

We wish you and your troop will have 
always good success everywhere in the 
world. 

Å Lt. Col. Vu Noc Hoan, MC, 

Cong-Hoa General Hospital Commander. 

SINGAPORE JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
November 10, 1961. 

Dear Mr, Apams: I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank you and all the mem- 
bers of your all-star variety show for the 
tremendous success of your recent visit to 
Singapore. I can assure you that it has 
been by far the most successful of all the 
shows which we have had the pleasure of 
sponsoring. 

Quite apart from the two public perform- 
ances, which were completely sold out and 
enabled us to raise a considerable sum for 
our scholarship and welfare funds, we have 
had letters of appreciation from many of 
the groups of underprivileged children, who 
attended the special children’s matinee, as 
well as letters of thanks from the Singapore 
School for the Blind and the St. Andrew’s 
Mission Hospital for the visits by yourself 
and members of your troupe. 

Last but not least, we would like to place 
on record our gratitude for your ready co- 
operation throughout your brief stay here 
and the very happy and cordial relationship 
which existed during that time between the 
members of your troupe and the members 
of our organization. 

Your visit was a perfect example of in- 
ternational harmony and good will. We 
wish you every success for the remainder of 
your tour and we hope that many of you 
will visit Singapore again some day so that 
we can renew our friendship. 

Please convey the very best wishes of all 
the members of the Singapore Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce to Buddy Rich and his 
band, Celeste Evans, the Sylvia Sisters, the 
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Step Brothers, John Shirley and Bonnie, 
Chaz Chase, and to your charming wife 
Cindy and yourself. 
Yours sincerely, 
RONALD CHANG, 
Acting President. 
REMARKS OF THE HEAD OF NATIONAL 
ORPHANAGE IN SAIGON 

Ladies, gentlemen, how glad we have been 
in enjoying your very good performances. 
Coming from a distant country, you have 
kindness to get here, our national orphanage, 
in order to give us, the miserable orphan 
children, many minutes of entertainments. 

We can say that you have brought a bright 
light of the culture of your country and a 
new movement of stimulating the desire of 
arts and sciences to the Vietnamese people 
and specially to the Vietnamese children. 

Being compared to you, famous artists, 
famous actors and actresses, we are only the 
unexperienced players, making first steps in 
arts. But in order to answer to your benev- 
olence, let us perform some national folk- 
dances. We hope they will be able to say 
you some Vietnamese characteristics and to 
offer you some ideas of Vietnamese culture. 
REMARKS OF A YOUNG VIETNAMESE THANKING 

THE ADAMS’ TROUPE 

Ladies, gentlemen, on the occasion of your 
friendship trip to Vietnam, you have re- 
served a nice show to our national orphan- 
age, it is a great benefit, a precious gift that 
comforts us very much. 

In this free world, the United States of 
America have given a good example on equal- 
ity and friendship to many countries. Living 
in a distant country, you have had to cross 
ocean and pass thousands of miles to reach 
our country. After many difficulties, you 
have come to our dear country to share her 
joy as well as her sorrow. In this occasion, 
we think that you, the artists of “The Joey 
Adams Variety Show,” have been able to ac- 
complish an important task in strengthen- 
ing the ties between the United States of 
America and Vietnam. 

And today, you pay attention to these 
orphan children, visiting us and giving us a 
show to amuse us and make us joyful, to 
stimulate us and encourage us. How happy 
we are. We are now anxious to enjoy your 
performance. 

What can we say to thank you of what 
you'll do for us today? We feel very happy 
in front of our dear benefactors. Let us have 
pleasure to present you our warmest feelings 
of thanks, and, please transfer our respect- 
ful gratitude to the Government and to the 
people of the United States of America. We 
wish the amity and cultural relations be- 
tween the two peoples get more and more 
tied. 

At last, we wish you good success in your 
friendship traveling in order to be able to 
develop arts, culture, and civilization of your 
fatherland to all countries in the whole 
world. 


The press in these countries, too, noted 
the fine objectives of the tour and the 
tremendous good will it fostered. It lav- 
ished praise on the mission. I call just 
a few of these accounts to the attention 
of this House and the American people, 
for they are positive proof of the inesti- 
mable value of such a tour and point up 
to the need for our Government to spon- 
sor additional similar missions. 

[News story which appeared in a Saigon 
newspaper] 

ADAMS TROUPE ENTERTAINS WOUNDED 

SOLDIERS 

Vietnamese Republican Army soldiers re- 

covering from wounds suffered in recent 
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combat with the Viet Cong, including some 
who had participated in Wednesday’s major 
battle in Phuoc Thanh Province, were en- 
thusiastic in their reception of the Joey 
Adams Variety Show put on for their special 
benefit at the Cong Hoa General Hospital in 
Go Vap near Saigon on Friday afternoon. 

The Adams troupe, on tour in Asia under 
sponsorship of the U.S. State Department’s 
President's Fund, are currently presenting 
eight shows at the Hung Dao Theater in Sai- 
gon the proceeds of which will be donated 
to the relief of victims of the flood disaster 
in the Makong Delta. 

The show opened Thursday night before 
an overflowing audience of some 1,700 who 
were delighted with the vibrant, fast moving 
show. A few tickets are still available at 
the Hung Dao Theater for the remaining 
performances. 

Friday Joey Adams told the Vietnamese 
fighters for freedom that Americans have 
fought for years for the same great purpose 
to which the Vietnamese Republic Forces are 
dedicated—independence and human dig- 
nity. 

“We are here,” America’s good-will enter- 
tainer told the soldiers and their families 
visiting them, “to show the friendship and 
love of the American people for the people 
of Vietnam. Since you could not come to 
the theater to see the show, we have brought 
it to you,” The smiles, laughter, and cheers 
which followed the performances in the 
wards and the hospital's theater by Adams 
and his group gave ample evidence of the 
soldiers“ appreciation of the entertainers’ 
efforts. 

The Joey Adams troupe was virtually 
every minute of their spare time in Saigon 
solidly booked for appearances in hospitals 
and orphanages. The show will leave Sai- 
gon next Wednesday for India. 


Article from New Delhi newspaper] 
Goop AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT 
(By Our Drama Critic) 

It is difficult to beat the Americans in the 
show business. Mr. Joey Adams’ all-star 
show, which opened on Monday night at 
the Industries Fair theater, is slick, enter- 
taining, amusing, clever and charming. It 
gives 2 hours of very good variety, and never 
a dull moment. 

Mr. Adams is the compere or master of 
ceremonies, and he keeps up a patter most 
of the time he is on the stage. Occasionally 
he joins in the dance to prove that he was 
the teacher of all his dancers. 

The band is a lively lot of musicians, play- 
ing with obvious gusto, and their hot jazz 
is going to give heart throbs to the jazz 
crazy. One of their interesting items is a 
number played on a vibraphone, a pleasant 
sounding instrument of metal plates with 
resonance tubes suspended from the table. It 
is played somewhat like a gypsy cymbalom. 

Probably the most outstanding in her own 
class is Miss Celeste Evans, a Canadian girl 
magician, whose tricks are excellent; hand- 
kerchiefs turn into pigeons at a flick of a 
finger, and cards pop up at her command. 
And there is a pretty finale to her act, when, 
against a dark stage, her kerchiefs and 
pigeons turn luminescent and fly about in 
weird colors. This number alone would 
make a visit to this show worth while. 

Deanna, Deanda, and Joan, the Sylte 
Sisters, sing prettily and are clever at im- 
itating other singing groups such as the 
Anderson Sisters. è 

The Four Step Brothers are tap dancers 
(their names are Williams, Macdonald, 
Spencer and Anderson) and offer a great 
variety of tap dancing, in a large number of 
rhythms. Their agility is remarkable and in 
India, where rhythm is so important an ele- 
ment of music, their tapping will please 
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many. They can also sing (“When saints go 
marchin’ in“) and crack jokes. 

All this is great fun, but it is difficult to 
beat the dumb comedian, Mr. Chaz Chase, 
who never says a word and keeps you spell- 
bound with his hilarious mime. He eats 
burning cigars, cigarettes, packets of flaming 
matches, his own shirt front, flowers and all, 
and is just about to eat Mr. Adams well 
salted, when he is chased off the stage. 

Mr. John Shirley and his wife, Bonnie, do 
wonders with balloons, hundreds of them. A 
delightful and original number, this would 
delight all children from 8 to 80. 

Altogether, very good entertainment. 
Every night at 8:30 pm. up to Sunday, 
December 10, at the Industries Fair theater. 


[From the Times of Vietnam, Nov. 3, 1961] 


Jory ADAMS VARIETY SHOW OPENING NIGHT 
PERFORMANCE 


Saicon, November 3.— Wonderful“ was 
among the words of praise from spectators 
who attended the gala opening performance 
of Joey Adams’ variety show at the Hung 
Dao Theater here last night. 

The show was the first of a series of 8 
the 21-member troupe of American enter- 
tainers is scheduled to present for the bene- 
fit of Vietnamese flood victims. The troupe 
arrived Wednesday, under the sponsorship 
of the President’s Fund for Cultural Ex- 
change. 

Presiding at the first night gala was Mrs. 
Truong Vinh Le, wife of the National Assem- 
bly chairman. 

The troupe opened before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience with a program fea- 
turing American songs, jazz music and many 
variety numbers, Buddy Rich, world famous 
drummer, dominated the show with his skill, 
the equal of which has never been seen here 
before, as one spectator put it. 

The singing Sylte Sisters, the four acro- 
batic-dancing Step Brothers, the balloon 
artists, Mr. Shirley and Bonnie, the slender 
blond magician, Celeste Evans, and Chaz 
Chase, the clown, all brought repeated and 
deafening cheers from the audience. 

To the obvious delight of everyone, noted 
Vietnamese crooner Tran Van Trach also ap- 
peared on the show, alone and with troupe 
leader Joey Adams. Adams added fun to 
the atmosphere and made it truly friendly 
with his jokes and, particularly his quickly 
learned Vietnamese — toi la thay” (I am 
the teacher). 

Mr. Adams and his wife, Cindy, earlier in- 
troduced their troupe in Vietnamese. 


[Article from New Delhi newspaper] 


NINETY MINUTES or SHEER FUN—ALL-STAR 
SHOW or JOEY ADAMS 


(By Our Music Critic) 


New DELHI, December 4.—Joey Adams’ 
“All-Star Show” which opened this evening 
at the Industries Fair theater for a week- 
long run, is an hour and a half of rollicking 
entertainment—the best, perhaps, to come 
this way since quite some time. Here are no 
pretensions to purpose and meanings; Adams 
with the others in his show have a go at the 
blues with hammer, tongs, pick and shovel, 
and by the time they are through, the hall 
is all in shambles, splitting and spilling 
over with laughter and gaiety. 

Adams can surely count on the cheering 
and applause as long as he is here perform- 
ing. 

The bill of Adams’ All-Star Show is made 
up of popular songs by one of America’s 
top singing teams, the youthful Style Sisters 
trio; some absolutely fabulous tap dancing 
by the renowned Step Brothers; moving 
clowning by Chaz Chase; neat magic by the 
glamorous Celeste Evans; a balloon (hun- 
dreds of them) act by John Shirley and 
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Bonnie in which the audience also join in. 
All this against a backdrop of delightful jazz 
by Mike Manleri and his band. Joe Adams 
himself acts as master of ceremonies, a role 
in which he not only joins with each of his 
stars in his or her act, but also has the audi- 
ence splitting with laughter at his clever 
gags. 
FUN FOR ALL 

There is something for everyone in the 
show. For jazz fans there is both traditional 
dixieland as well as progressive jazz. The 
Step Brothers more than prove their virtu- 
osity tapping and clicking their soles 
through half a dozen or so numbers. Celeste 
Evans is remarkably neat at her magic and 
clown (pantomimist, really), Chaz Chase 
manages to elicit more than just laughter. 

There are some very moving undertones 
in his speechless act in which the feigned 
indifference he munches his way through 
the proverbial daisies to his own collar and 
another’s hat. It is difficult to know whether 
Adams has intended it so, but his gags do 
strike one as being some sort of a mirror to 
a cliche ridden cliche tied way of life. One 
can even imagine Mr. Adams revolving 
around the all powerful cliche. 

[From the Times of Vietnam, November 

1961 


JOEY ADAMS PLEDGES SUPPORT FoR FLOOD 
RELIEF 


Joey Adams and his troupe of American 
entertainers arrived Tuesday at Tan Son 
Nhut Airport and expressed their sincere 
desire to contribute in any way they can as 
good will emissaries to Vietnam. 

The group has already agreed to appear 
at hospitals and orphanages in their spare 
time: 

Under sponsorship of the U.S. State De- 
partment’s President's Fund, Adams and his 
troupe of 21 artists will present 8 shows 
at the Hung Dao Theater. A gala formal 
opening took place last night 

Proceeds of all performances will be do- 
nated to disaster victims in the Mekong 
Delta. 

“We are aware of President Diem's recent 
emergency declaration and want to express 
our eagerness to help in any way we can,” 
said Adams upon his arrival from Hong Kong 
yesterday. 

Fresh from successes in Djakarta, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Vientiane, Phnom Penh, 
and other points in the Far East, Adams ex- 
pressed enthusiasm over the warmth of 
Asian audiences everywhere. 

Accompanying Adams was his comedienne 
wife, Cindy; the singing Sylte Sisters; the 
acrobatic-dancing Step Brothers; Celeste 
Evans, magician; Chaz Chase, pantomimist; 
and the balloon artists, Bonnie and Shirley. 

Members of Vietnamese theater circles, 
including Star Comedian Tran Van Trach, 
who will appear on the show. made their ac- 
quaintance with Adams and his troupers 
Tuesday night at a reception held at the 
Vietnamese-American Association villa. 

Tickets for all performances will be sold 
at the Hung Dao Theater. 


The American Guild of Variety Artists 
is indeed fortunate to have Mr. Adams 
as their president. This organization’s 
publication gave a full and detailed ac- 
counting of the tour. The following 
two articles graphically bear out that this 
is a man who literally carries out his 
words by his deeds. 

A STUDY IN LAUGHTER 

American Showman Joey Adams entered 
the St. Andrew’s Orthopaedic Hospital in 
Bedok here today all ready to jazz em up” 
with his wisecracks and tricks. 
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But before he could get started, the little 
boys and girls greeted him with a cheerful 
chorus of: “Good morning, Uncle Adams. 
Welcome to our home.” They were all smil- 
ing too—despite their infirmities. 

And for the next hour, there was nonstop 
laughter in the home for crippled children 
as Adams told his funny stories, and Chaz 
Chase swallowed matches, cigarettes, and 
anything he could lay his hands on, and 
John and Bonnie Shirley, the husband and 
wife team, gave a dazzling balloon show. 

At the end of it all, Mr. Adams said: “I 
have been to a good many hospitals all over 
the world, but they all seemed to give me a 
depressed feeling, except this one. There 
they are all so full of joy. Before I could 
cheer them up, they had already cheered me 
up. These kids are physically handicapped, 
all of them. Yet they have found happi- 
ness. How many people in the world are 
plagued with unhappiness although they are 
physically fit.” 

Mr. Adams said his one regret was that he 
did not bring his whole troupe to the hospital 
today. 

But he made this promise as he went from 
bed to bed: “We'll send you gifts when we 
return to America.” 

Later Mr. Adams and his entertainers 
visited the Home for the Blind in Thomson 
Road to cheer up the inmates there. The 
Joey Adams All-Star Variety Show will give 
a matinee show for more than 800 under- 
privileged children at the Victoria Theater 
tomorrow. 


VAUDEVILLE TROUPE RETURNS FROM 
DEPARTMENT ASIAN TOUR 


The Joey Adams Variety Show has re- 
turned to the United States from a State 
Department tour of the Far East which 
showed that variety performers are among 
the best ambassadors of good will to people 
of other nations. 

The troupe consisted of Joey and Cindy 
Adams, Chaz Chase, the Sylte Sisters, the 
Four Step Brothers, John Shirley and Bon- 
nie, Celeste Evans, and the Buddy Rich 
Combo, They were received by heads of 
state in every country they visited, but more 
important were the shows given to the 
general public, many for local charities. In 
addition, members of the troupe visited 
hospitals and other institutions to bring 
happiness to children and to the sick. 
Jory ApamMs Goop Witt SHow HAILED IN 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The Joey Adams Variety Show, under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. State Department, 
has been entertaining audiences throughout 
southern and southeast Asia to critical ac- 
claim, and the gratitude of those who have 
seen American variety artists for the first 
time. 

The troupe has played in such countries as 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Laos, and the State of Hong Kong. Audi- 
ences have ranged from groups of youngsters 
in small, out-of-the-way villages, to com- 
mand performances before royalty. 

In addition to Joey Adams, and wife Cindy, 
the troupe consists of the well-known panto- 
mimist Chaz Chase, the singing Sylte Sisters, 
the dancing Step Brothers, John Shirley and 
Bonnie’s balloon act, and Magician Celeste 
Evans; together with Drummer Buddy Rich 
and his combo consisting of Mike Manieri, 
Rolf Ericson, Sam Most, Wyatt Ruther and 
John Morris. 

In a letter quoted by Columnist Robert 
Coleman in the New York News, Joey writes: 
“Our stages are often put up in the forest 
or on steps of temples. We sometimes make 
up with insect repellant, and do without 
baths because the water and electricity are 
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off. We have waded knee-high through 
morasses to get to impromptu stages, but our 
reward has been robust applause from those 
we have reached with such difficulty. And 
the enjoyment of our audiences seems to tell 
us that we are gaining friends for America 
and building a worldwide following for 
vaudeville.” 

Joey is quoted by Columnist Nick Kenny 
in the same publication as saying, in part, 
“Down through the years, whenever there 
was tension, court Jesters or the minstrels 
were called in to relieve the fever. I hope 
we've done that on this trip.. We've played 
hospitals and schools, taught the children 
the crafts of show business, played for the 
armies, entertained the people and appeared 
at command performances for kings and 
queens of half a dozen countries. Every 
friend that we have won for our country 
has brought us nearer to peace and further 
away from the martial music and Khru- 
shchevy and his band. The password has 
been love. I've heard about the signs say- 
ing, ‘Americans Go Home’; I can only tell you 
they have welcomed us with open arms and 
hearts.” 

Members of the troupe turned to teaching 
in Laos, to help in areas where the American 
wives, who had been teaching, were evac- 
uated. Paul Johnson, director of the Lao- 
American Association wrote Joey, “Thanks 
from all of us for a fine all-round and 
greatly appreciated show, the likes of which 
has never been seen here in Laos before. It 
had something for everybody, the Lao es- 
pecially, and including the ‘League of Na- 
tions’ stationed here in the various embassy 
and government positions. Let's not forget 
the ICC too. The Lao Army and public 
show that was extra was a big hit and Colonel 
Boonkhong is still talking of its success. 

“For my part, please give special thanks 
to Cindy, your cha ming pedagogic wife, Mrs. 
Chase, and Mr. Prince Spencer for their fine, 
helpful teaching chores at the Lao-American 
Association. The local students greatly en- 
joyed their teaching and send their respect- 
ful and gracious regards. With the teaching 
situation being a bit tenuous, due to Ameri- 
can wives not being available due to evac- 
uation 14 months ago, their stints before 
the classes were much more valuable than 
ordinarily would be the case. Give them all 
our lasting thanks.” 

Howard P. Jones, U.S. Ambassador to In- 
donesia, writes: “This is to thank you both 
and the fine people who were with you for 
the contribution you made during your 
week's stay in Djakarta. Since your depar- 
ture, I have heard many Indonesians say 
with real regret that you not only should 
have stayed longer but that people in other 
parts of the country should also have had 
an opportunity to see your show. This is 
the sincerest compliment an Indonesian can 
pay you—to want the rest of his people to 
enjoy the experience he himself had had. 

“I hope you will pass on to the rest of 
your group too my appreciation for their 
patience and understanding. as well as for 
their superb performance. I know full well 
that they were not too comfortable at the 
hotel—I have stayed at hotels all over this 
country and know something about them— 
but I heard no word of complaint, even 
from the three lovely Sylte Sisters who I 
understand had to sleep in two single beds. 
Had there been a way to provide better 
accommodations for so large a group, you 
would have had them. I trust it will give 
all of your company satisfaction far exceed- 
ing the memory of any discomfort involved 
to know that they won the hearts of In- 
donesia and made a real contribution to 
American-Indonesian relations and to the 
understanding between our people that is 
so fundamental to progress in the right direc. 
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tion. I can only wish for you both and the 
rest of the troupe what I am certain is as- 
sured; continuation of the outstanding suc- 
cess that your show was here during the 
remainder of your travels.” 

Robert Donhauser, U.S. consul in Singa- 
pore, wrote: “On behalf of all members of 
the consulate general may I express warm 
and heartfelt thanks to you and the mem- 
bers of your troupe for doing such a splendid 
job in promoting good will for our country 
in the State of Singapore. Moreover, I am 
sure that members of the American com- 
munity share this view. 

“Your philosophy of love and laughter was 
exemplified by your activities and contacts 
here. It is difficult to imagine how any in- 
dividual or any group of individuals could 
do more to carry out these qualities so much 
needed in the world today. 

“Please convey our grateful appreciation 
to all members of the Joey Adams All Star 
Show. May TI also take this opportunity to 
say how much personally my wife and I en- 
joyed meeting and talking with all of you. 

“The very best of luck to you in your 
coming travels, and every good wish for con- 
tinued success.” 


Mr. Speaker, I cite the above articles 
and documents as but typical of those 
written about and to Joey Adams and 
his good will mission. They clearly il- 
lustrate the success of the project and 
reflect due tribute to the man who made 
it possible. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Joey Adams is a 
great American. His contribution to our 
foreign prestige is inimitable and inval- 
uable. I know I speak for this Congress 
and the American people when I say 
“Hats off to Joey Adams and his Am- 
bassadors of Good Will.” 


THE DOUBTING PUBLIC 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hos- 
MER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord high volume of mail being received 
by Members of the Congress from anx- 
ious citizens is only one of many in- 
dications the American public increas- 
ingly questions the adequacy of current 
U.S. policies in dealing with Khrushchev 
and the Communist menace in general. 
When people lack confidence in one 
branch of our Government, the pattern 
is for them to turn to another for 
strength and protection of their herit- 
age. These public doubts have mounted 
with such events as Cuba, Berlin, Laos, 
Soviet test resumption and the Presi- 
dent’s delayed, equivocable and agonized 
response to it. 

Both the President and the Vice Pres- 
ident have implied from time to time 
that such public doubts play into Com- 
munist hands; that they spring from two 
primary sources: the Communists who 
inspire them deliberately and from in- 
senal extremists of the right who they 

laim make irresponsible charges that 
disturb the public. In a Florida speech 
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last fall Mr. Jomnson argued that if 
the American public would look at the 
situation through Communist eyes it 
would see that the Communists. cannot 
win militarily or economically and that 
they must, therefore, conceive their 
most effective tactic as one of sowing 
doubts among the American people 
about national leaders and institutions 
for the purpose of weakening our 
strength at a crucial time. The Jobn- 
son-Kennedy thesis appears to be that 
American citizens are the most vulner- 
able element of American strength, 
therefore they are the primary Soviet 
target because doubts by the American 
public weaken America. Further, that 
Americans who make charges against 
the administration, responsible or irre- 
sponsible, are playing the Soviet game. 

One may challenge both these conclu- 
sions. 

Take first the effect of public doubts 
about national leaders and institutions. 
The American people have doubted 
their leaders and institutions many 
times in the past. One of the first such 
doubts caused the American Revolution, 
Historically, since then, recurring doubts 
have brought positive corrective action. 
They have not sapped the national 
strength. In the case of big business 
and questionable business ethics, public 
doubts brought antitrust laws, insurance 
and stock market regulations. Recent 
labor legislation is a product of public 
loss of confidence in certain labor lead- 
ers and institutions. Judicial agencies 
have changed in response to public 
questioning. Political leaders often 
have changed their ways or disappeared 
from the scene for similar reasons. 
Perhaps the Vice President has forgot- 
ten all this. He says the American pub- 
lic is the most vulnerable element of 
national strength. Could it be the na- 
tional leadership which is vulnerable 
rather than the people? 

Surely Soviet planners know that 
American leadership is a concentrated 
target, relatively small in number and 
very powerful, drawing heavily from in- 
tellectual and scientific groups for its 
membership. They also know that be- 
cause of naivete or other factors many 
such people have been particularly sus- 
ceptible to socialistic and disguised 
communistic theories and have played 
a major, if usually unwitting, part in 
the subjugation of almost every country 
now ruled by the Communists. 

Soviet planners must also see that 
Americans have tended increasingly to 
elect their leaders on the basis of popu- 
larity and conformity which offends the 
fewest voters, rather than for individual 
qualities of courage, intelligence, forth- 
rightness, or principle. They also must 
know that leaders so elected are, by 
their very nature, particularly susceptible 
to opinion pressures, much more so than 
is the average American who holds no 
elective office. The Soviets know their 
skills and tactics are particularly ef- 
fective in generating opinion pressures 
throughout the world. They have 
watched American leaders demonstrate 
their sensitivity to such pressures on 
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many occasions and many issues. They 
also witness the avid intensity with 
which American political leaders follow 
and comment upon the Gallup poll's re- 
current assessment of Presidential popu- 
larity. 

Therefore, it seems logical and prob- 
able that Soviet planners regard our 
Government leadership rather than our 
people as the most vulnerable as well as 
important target. 

There is indication that this, indeed, 
is the Soviet view; that consequently 
Soviet tactics are designed to force that 
leadership into foolishly trusting or ap- 
peasing by threats of violence or the 
pressures of world opinion. There also 
are some indications they may have been 
successful on various occasions; hence, 
perhaps spawning the public doubts 
which the President and Vice President 
seek to allay. 

The Vice President has belittled the 
idea that the executive branch might 
harbor deliberate traitors or that il- 
lustrious Americans who have served the 
President could be duped. 

Both logic and history deny these 
theories. 

The Soviets undoubtedly have made 
intensive efforts to infiltrate the execu- 
tive branch in view of its importance and 
vulnerability. The same may well be 
true for other branches of Government. 
They succeeded with Alger Hiss and sev- 
eral others. What has happened in the 
meantime to make Soviet efforts of this 
sort any less effective? No significant 
change is apparent. The FBI, though 
excellent, still is only human and there- 
fore can still fail to detect all infiltrators 
as it has failed, on occasion, before. 
Other security apparatus of the Govern- 
ment makes no claims to absolute perfec- 
tion. The Government can still fail to 
act on information furnished by the FBI 
or others, as it has before. Unwitting 
associates of deliberate infiltrators are 
probably no more alert than they ever 
were to the presence of such hidden 
enemies. It is therefore only logical to 
assume there are some deliberate infil- 
trators in high places, as there were 
before. In fact, the present adminis- 
tration climate is, in some ways, more in 
tune with socialistic and compromising 
tolerance than many of its predecessors, 
and therefore less likely to recognize an 
infiltrator who may press such views. 
Even should this not necessarily result, 
it does seem this administration should 
be acting more vigorously to assure the 
people that it does not. 

In any event past experience indicates 
a cavalier, offhand attitude is not in 
order either regarding the dangers of 
infiltration, the problem of dupes or even 
the likelihood of serious miscalculations 
regarding Soviet intentions and tactics. 
Even the greatest men are not immune 
from mistakes. President Roosevelt 
called Stalin good old Joe. President 
Truman lost China to agrarian reformers 
and called anti-Communist sentiment a 
red herring. President Eisenhower im- 
posed a 3-year moratorium on nuclear 
testing with no significant knowledge 
about relative nuclear capabilities or 
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probable Soviet cheating on the test ban. 
President Kennedy has already admitted 
publicly that the Soviets fooled him on 
nuclear testing. 

The President and Vice President have 
said or implied that American extremists 
of the right are spreading doubts that 
weaken America. One might argue that 
positive, courageous, and intelligent na- 
tional leadership or institutions need 
have no fear of whispering or extremist 
attacks. But when facts develop to sup- 
port the charges, then leadership does 
need to worry. 

One fact which might be used to judge 
such issues is whether or not past or 
existing national policies have stopped 
the Communist’s advance. Most Amer- 
icans do not think so. Study of the daily 
newspapers and the maps supports this 
negative conclusion. This, rather than 
extremist charges, well may be causing 
the growing doubts by the American pub- 
lic. Little will or can be done to erase 
those doubts until the President some- 
how satisfies the American people he 
has wrested the initiative from the So- 
viets. 

In summary then, one can argue that 
public doubts amongst Americans are 
healthy rather than harmful; the pri- 
mary Communist psychological target is 
the American Government, not the 
American people; serious doubts among 
the people arise from facts, not from the 
charges of extremists, though the latter 
may raise some of the issues and there- 
fore serve a useful rather than a divisive 
purpose. 

The temper of the American people is 
slowly changing from one of apathy and 
indifference to one of deep concern. This 
is healthy, not divisive. 

Perhaps, in time, the President and 
the Vice President will recognize and do 
something about the basic elements of 
the problem, rather than pointing to side 
issues in an unsuccessful attempt to al- 
lay the public concern. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is about time that we set the record 
straight on the dairy price support pro- 
gram. 

On March 7, 1962, a bipartisan coali- 
tion in the House Committee on Agri- 
culture voted not to report House Joint 
Resolution 613 to the House. This legis- 
lation would have fixed the price support 
for manufacturing milk and butterfat 
for the 9-month period from April 1, 
1962, to December 31, 1962, at $3.40 per 
hundredweight—or 83 percent of par- 
ity, and 60.4 cents per pound, or 81 
percent of parity, respectively. These 
levels of support were originally set by 
Secretary Freeman approximately 1 
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year ago under the authority of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. This act pro- 
vides that the Secretary may set dairy 
price supports at any level from 75 to 
90 percent of parity as he finds necessary 
in order to assure an adequate supply. 

At the end of 1960, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had in its inventory 
66.3 million pounds of butter, 279.8 mil- 
lion pounds of dried milk, and no cheese. 
A year later on December 31, 1961, CCC 
had in its inventory 205.7 million pounds 
of butter, 354.9 million pounds of dried 
milk, and 59.7 million pounds of cheese. 

Secretary Freeman’s action in raising 
dairy price supports last March was 
taken in the face of rising national 
production of milk as was fully docu- 
mented by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SEELY-BROWN] on page 
2698 of the Record of February 21, 1962. 
In March 1961 Mr. Freeman did not 
seem the least bit concerned with the 
words “in order to assure an adequate 
supply.” 

I think it is fair to say that this bill 
was introduced by the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootry] in response to 
the President’s message on agriculture 
of January 31, 1962, in which Mr. Ken- 
nedy stated: 

Under the present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is not authorized to set the 
price-support rate for milk above 75 percent 
of parity unless necessary in order to assure 
an adequate supply. Under this law, in the 
present supply situation, the reduced sup- 
port price must be announced for the mar- 
keting year beginning next April 1. 


Therefore the administration con- 
tended that legislation was needed to 
prevent the current price supports from 
going back to the statutory minimum of 
75 percent of parity. 

The situation then boiled down to 
this: The Secretary tried to “pass the 
buck” to Congress by pushing for the 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 613, 
thus attempting to avoid his responsibil- 
ity for his own self-imposed mistakes and 
problems. Rather than shoulder his 
rightful burden and exercise the author- 
ity he possessed under the law, Secretary 
Freeman asked Congress to rigidly fix 
dairy supports for three-quarters of the 
marketing year. 

If nothing else, I submit that this is 
out of character for Mr. Freeman who 
last year asked for the virtual surrender 
of the legislative prerogatives of Con- 
gress in agricultural legislation, and who 
this year in the administration farm bill 
is asking for complete discretion to set 
dairy price supports from zero to 90 per- 
cent of parity under a permanent supply 
management production control plan. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the politi- 
cal masterminds of the New Frontier 
are now trying to castigate those who 
opposed this bill as being against the 
dairy farmer. In an obvious oversim- 
plification of the issue, they are trying 
to equate a “no” vote on House Joint 
Resolution 613 as antifarmer, and a 
“yes” vote as profarmer. The fact is 
that such reasoning is simply not true 
and the American dairy farmer knows it. 
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In the first place, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 613 did not exist in a vacuum. It 
was a vital part of the administration's 
long range dairy program set forth in 
H.R. 10010. It could not possibly be 
considered independently on its own 
merits because following closely on its 
heels is Mr. Freeman's plan to con- 
trol the American dairy industry. 
Enactment of House Joint Resolution 
613 would have led to increasing dairy 
purchases and soaring Government costs 
resulting in increased pressure for the 
control plan. Mr. Kennedy himself 
said in his agricultural message that 
the present level of support would result 
in Government expenditures of approxi- 
mately $500 million to support the prices 
of dairy products. In that same mes- 
sage, Mr. Kennedy stated that Govern- 
ment costs at the 75 percent of parity 
support level would be some $440 mil- 
lion. Other informed observers in the 
Department of Agriculture have been 
quoted by the Wall Street Journal as 
estimating Government costs at the 
level established by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 613 to be in excess of $640 million 
in fiscal year 1963. In the Secretary's 
presentation before the committee, he 
submitted a cost estimate in the booklet 
“Food and Agriculture—A Program for 
the 1960’s” on page 108 of the printed 
hearings as follows: 

CCC expenditures in the current fiscal year 
will total approximately $500 million and at 
present price-support levels would mount to 
more than $600 million next year, in addi- 
tion to about $100 million each year for the 
special children’s milk program. These 
heavy CCC costs subject the dairy price sup- 
port program to serious jeopardy. 


Thus, it can be seen that the enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 613 
would have led to additional expendi- 
tures of some $160 million (based on Mr. 
Freeman’s own conservative estimates) 
over and above the tremendous sums 
now being spent. 

I think it can also be fairly assumed 
that such fantastic expenditures would 
build up a terrific pressure for the Free- 
man control plan. 

This is the plan, Mr. Speaker, that one 
of our leading farm organizations de- 
scribes as follows: 

The proposal to permit the sale or rental 
of milk bases means that these rights to 
produce milk would soon acquire a sub- 
stantial cash value. As the milk bases 

hands over time, the cost of acquir- 
ing them would largely eliminate any tem- 
porary benefits that might be achieved un- 
der the program. It would no longer be 
possible for a young man to work into the 
dairy business by acquiring heifer calves and 
growing them to maturity. In addition to 
acquiring cows, he would have to find both 
the means of financing the purchase of a 
production base and someone willing to sell 
production rights. 


It is the plan about which the National 
Milk Producers Federation says: 


Surely it would be the height of folly to 
require American producers to submit to 
rigid production controls to reduce total 
supply and then permit imports to come in 
and replace our own production. Without 
effective import controls domestic production 
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could be rolled back without in any way 
reducing the surplus problem. 


It is the plan which the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Milk Producers Bargaining 
Agency of Syracuse, N.Y., says: 

We feel that this section as written allows 
the Secretary of Agriculture to virtually dic- 
tate what producers must do and that a 
referendum vote granted them would be as 
meaningless as a Russian election. 


It is the plan that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] de- 
scribed on page 2554 of the RECORD of 
February 20, 1962, after a recent trip to 
his State as in serious trouble and the 
most revolutionary dairy proposal in 
many years. 

It is the plan that calls for the im- 
prisonment in a Federal penitentiary for 
up to 1 year or a $2,000 fine, or both, 
for a dairy farmer who fails to keep 
proper books and records as determined 
by the Secretary. This is really the 
plan that the Committee on Agriculture 
rejected in part when it turned down 
House Joint Resolution 613. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out the most shabby politi- 
cal gimmick in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 613. The bill provides for only 
a 9-month freeze of dairy supports 
even though the marketing year for 
dairy products runs for a full 12 months 
to March 31, 1963. This clearly shows 
Mr. Freeman’s intent to drop supports 
after the fall congressional elections. 
It was a crude political trick, to say the 
least. I commend my colleagues on the 
committee from both parties for their 
courage and statesmanship on this legis- 
lation for without a bipartisan effort, a 
great deal of unwise and unsound legis- 
lation would have been foisted on the 
American dairy farmer. 


ATTACKS ON THE HOUSE UN-AMER- 
ICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe all of us are aware of the 
attacks that have been launched against 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
since its origin. These attacks vary in 
their nature and their intensity, but over 
the years they have never ceased. 

I think it is important to deal seriously 
with these attacks for two reasons. We 
can always improve the techniques of 
the Congress and its committees and 
from time to time serious and construc- 
tive criticism lies in the attacks. By 
analyzing criticism to glean out the con- 
structive features of it, though it be 
couched in the most virulent and unfair 
manner, to move to corrective action we 
defeat the basic purpose of those who 
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may be attacking not to improve but to 
destroy. 

I have often observed that the Com- 
munists unwittingly have performed a 
service in our society through their tech- 
nique of trying to exploit the social ills 
in our society. By calling attention to 
the social ill, albeit their purpose is to 
exploit it, they at the same time call our 
loyal peoples’ attention to it. We then 
go ahead to correct it. I have thought 
this must be very frustrating to the 
Communists. I trust that our society will 
always preserve the mechanisms where- 
by we can correct social ills when atten- 
tion is directed to them, by whomever 
directs our attention. 

On November 20, 1961, I received a 
letter from the Missouri Council of 
Churches signed by Stanley I. Stuber, 
executive director, enclosing a copy of a 
resolution entitled “House Committee on 
Un-American Activities.” I felt that 
this resolution was a vicious and unfair 
attack on both the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and the Congress 
itself. Accordingly, I wrote to Reverend 
Stuber telling him so and my reasons for 
reaching this conclusion. Reverend 
Stuber replied and out of this grew some 
correspondence. Iam placing all of this 
correspondence in the Record along with 
the enclosure contained in Reverend 
Stuber’s letters because I believe this 
exchange reflects a number of important 
issues which face our society today. The 
primary issue is that of encouraging 
public debate with an emphasis on the 
employment of proper and fair debating 
techniques. The material follows: 

MISSOURI COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Jefferson City, Mo., November 20, 1961. 
Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: I hope you will 
take the enclosed resolution seriously. 

It is certainly un-American to use the 
“unproved and unevaluated” material (lists) 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to call certain Protestant religious 
leaders Communist fronters. 

This matter is getting increasingly serious 
in the Midwest. 

Please do not lend your high office to this 
kind of character assassination. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY I. STUBER, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Resolved, That the General Council of the 
American Baptist Convention deeply regrets 
and protests the release by Congressmen, for 
general distribution, of unproved and un- 
evaluated material secured from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. This 
material gives the false impression that cer- 
tain of our outstanding American religious 
leaders are associated with communism. 

We further call the attention of Congress 
to the statement of J. Edgar Hoover in Sen- 
ate Document No. 59, September 23, 1961, for 
the subcommittee to investigate the admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and 
other internal security laws of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate: 

“The danger of indiscriminately alleging 
that someone is a Communist merely be- 
cause his views on a particular issue happen 
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to parallel the official party position is obvi- 
ous. The confusion which is thereby created 
helps the Communists by diffusing the forces 
of their opponents.” 

We reaffirm our opposition to communism 
and protest guilt by association and the un- 
American practice of holding a man guilty 
until proved innocent. We hereby instruct 
the Division of Christian Social Concern to 
implement this protest in any and all ways 
open to it. 


CLAYTON, Mo., November 28, 1961. 


Director, Missouri Council of 
Churches, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Stuser: Thank you for your let- 
ter of November 20, enclosing a resolution 
of the general council of the American Bap- 
tist denomination in respect to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 

I appreciate having called to my attention 
any instance of any person or any group 
using the unproved and unevaluated ma- 
terial of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities to call any Protestant religious 
leader, or any other person, leader or other- 
wise, Communist fronters. Certainly, this is 
improper and to be condemned. When any 
matter of this nature is called to my atten- 
tion I take prompt action, I can assure you. 
Regrettably, you have given me no details. 

It is equally improper and to be condemned 
for any person or group to issue general 
statements, using no material at all, that 
this is being done. 

Your resolution constitutes an attack 
against the integrity of the Congress of 
the United States, using the very techniques 
your resolution deplores. I have no brief 
for any improper actions of my colleagues in 
the Congress. I will take the floor of the 
House condemning the impropriety, as I 
have done on several occasions, after notify- 
ing the other party or parties that I was 
going to do so, if I feel the case is serious 
enough and it is warranted. Therefore, I 
cannot stand idly by when general and un- 
proven charges are made against my col- 
league, as your resolution does, leaving me 
no opportunity either of disproving the 
charges or correcting the actions if the 
charges prove to be true. 

The resolution makes this statement: 

“We reaffirm our opposition to communism 
and protest guilt by association and the 
un-American practice of holding a man 
guilty until proved innocent.” 

Iam in complete accord with these senti- 
ments, and so are the overwhelming major- 
ity of the representatives the people have 
elected in free elections to the U.S. Con- 
gress to represent them in public matters 
involving the Federal Government. 

The question now comes, Why does your 
group indulge in the very action it con- 
demns? You have insinuated by innuendo 
and through guilt by association that the 
Congress as a whole has been guilty of using 
guilt by association and of holding a man 
guilty until proven innocent. 

This is false. The Congress and Congress- 
men are innocent until proven guilty. Now, 
please supply your bill of particulars or re- 
tract your resolutio®. If the matter is 
getting increasingly serious in the Midwest, 
it should not be difficult for you to supply 
a bill of particulars. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 
MISSOURI COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Jeferson City, Mo., November 30, 1961. 
Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
Clayton, Mo. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Curtis: Thank you for 

your letter of November 28. 
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“It will interest you to know that the 
résolution of the American Baptist Con- 
vention was created out of a specific situa- 
tion. The enclosed article from the official 
paper Crusader (of the American Baptist 
Convention) will give the particulars, as 
will also the marked editorial from the Mis- 
sourl American Baptist. Since Dr. Dahlberg 
is of St. Louis this will be of particular 
concern to you, 


During the past month letters have ap- 


peared in the Jefferson City Tribune attack- 
ing Dr. Dahlberg and the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

In Kansas City, for over a year, the Kansas 
City News-Press and the “Nite Beat” pro- 
gram of WHB, waged a campaign against 
the NCC and Protestant pastors connected 
with it. 

You must know that the so-called Lists 
which these papers, radio stations, and in- 
dividuals use come from the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

How the resolution “constitutes an attack 
against the integrity of the Congress of the 
United States” is impossible to see. It was 
not intended as such, and, of course, is no 
such thing. 

I am pleased that you agree with the sub- 
stance of the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY I. Sruper, 
Executive Director. 
[From the Missouri American Baptist, 
November 1961] 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Last month's letter attempted to deal with 
the matter of irresponsible statements re- 
garding matters about which adequate in- 
formation is lacking. The editor deeply re- 
grets that it appears necessary to continue 
the discussion. 

The November issue of Crusader carries, 
on page 7, a further illustration of this rep- 
rehensible practice. A Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States provided an or- 
ganization known as the Circuit Riders, Inc., 
with a mass of uneyaluated material which 
had been accumulated by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities purport- 
ing to brand Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, beloved 
pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church in St. 
Louis, as a Communist fellow traverler. This 
material.was circulated among the members 
of the Linden Avenue Baptist Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, many of whom accepted it as 
truth and, as a result, the church withdrew 
its invitation to host the Ohio Baptist Con- 
vention’s annual sessions. Dr. Dahlberg had 
been scheduled as one of the principal 
speakers. 
` On Sunday, November 5, and again on the 
following Sunday, the Jefferson City (Mo.) 
News and Tribune published a letter from a 
Herman Otten, New Haven, Mo., making the 
same false charges, supported with the same 
source of information, i.e„ the Circuit 
Riders. The good faith and genuine con- 
cern of Mr. Otten is no more questioned than 
is the good faith of the members of the 
Linden Avenue Baptist Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, What a pity it is that these good 
people have not been more careful to verify 
their information. 

Although Dr. Dahlberg needs to make no 
explanations to American Baptists in Mis- 
souri, for records, the editor quotes below 
Dr. Dahlberg’s answer to these charges as 
printed in the November issue of Crusader. 

“I can conscientiously say that I have no 
communistic sympathies, have never had any 
connection with the Communist Party, and 
have never signed a petition which I knew 
to be sponsored by a Communist-front group. 
Like many other clergymen I have received 
dozens of them and have rejected them. I 
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would not knowingly lend my support to 
any group which was an agency of the Com- 
munist Party, since I am fully aware of the 
fact that communism has as its ultimate 
aim the crushing of all our liberties,” 


From Crusader, November 1961] 


CONTROVERSY IN OHIO—ACTING IN THE SPIRIT 
oy BAPTIST FREEDOM, OHIO BAPTISTS RESIST 
PRESSURES AND Give FAm HEARING TO 
PASTOR DAHLBERG 

(By Grace Goodman) 

The only tinge of red visible in Columbus, 
Ohio, the second week in October was in the 
autumn leaves. And about the only person 
getting hot under the collar was the shirt- 
sleeved policeman directing traffic in front 
of First Baptist Church, where the 136th 
annual meeting of the Ohio Baptist Conven- 
tion drew its largest crowd in history. 

Some 1,000 persons turned out to hear 
speaker Edwin T. Dahlberg, an American 
Baptist pastor for 43 years who was twice 
president of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion and who is the immediate past president 
of the National Council of Churches. 

The situation hadn’t always looked so 
serene. Less than a month before, the Lin- 
den Avenue Church (which had planned 
since last November to host the sessions) 
withdrew its invitation to the convention. 
First Church then volunteered to fill the 
gap. 

Linden Avenue’s objections centered 
around Dr. Dahlberg, officially invited to be 
the main speaker by the program commit- 
tee, on which the host church had two 
representatives. But by May, the committee 
was told that Linden Avenue members were 
receiving literature indicating that Dr. Dahl- 
berg was at worst a “fellow traveler,” and at 
best, soft on communism.” They requested 
that the speaking invitation be withdrawn. 

When First Church Pastor Livingston 
Lomas and his board agreed to take over the 
host job, they discovered some opposition 
within their fellowship too. But after a full 
discussion at a special meeting October 4, 
they voted (86-53) to reaffirm their invita- 
tion. 

Dr. Chapman, in a letter to Ohio pastors 
about the change, pointed out that the 
charges against Dr. Dahlberg have never 
been upheld by any Government agency; 
that he has often visited top-secret military 
bases on Invitation of the U.S. Defense De- 
partment; that his loyalty has never been 
questioned by the congregations he has 
served as pastor; and that “it is unfortunate 
that * * * one has only to be charged 
with some misdoing to be judged guilty.” 

Why not avoid the fuss by quietly with- 
drawing the invitation to Dr. Dahlberg? Dr. 
Chapman defined the issue at the open forum 
which was Dr. Dahlberg’s first appearance at 
the convention, Besides the fact that to ask 
him not to come would seem to condone the 
charges, Chapman said: “Baptists are a non- 
oreedal church and hold that each individual 
must be free to think, to believe, and to 
speak as he feels led by God’s Holy Spirit. It 
is unthinkable that any believer be refused 
the right to speak in God's house because his 
opinions may not in all points be the same 
as those of other equally sincere believers.” 

Questions to Dr. Dahlberg at the forum 
centered around a list of 25 charges against 
him which had been circulated by the Cir- 
cult Riders, Inc. In substance, he replied: 

Nine of the twenty-five citations concerned 
his signing petitions against provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
This bill was vetoed by President Truman; 
10 of its clauses were pointed out for modifi- 
cation by President Eisenhower. “Though 
it has been helpful in keeping out various 
Communists and subversives, it has worked 
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great harm by favoring north European 
immigration at the expense of south Euro- 
peans.” 

Some charges had to do with Dr. Dahlberg's 
being a pacifist (a conviction he has held 
since 1915) and a member of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, which he termed “purely 
a peace group, working for world peace and 
disarmament. Not by the remotest stretch 
of the imagination has it ever had any con- 
nection with communism. In fact, such an 
organization could not be tolerated in Rus- 
sia, because it’s against their doctrine of 
violence.” 

He was charged with helping sponsor a 
dinner for Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, who has been widely criticized for 
such actions as attending a dinner of the 
Society for Soviet-American Friendship in 
1943. Not mentioned by critics is the fact 
that others at that dinner (given when Rus- 
sia was a wartime ally) were John Foster 
Dulles, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and other top 
leaders of military, political, and religious 
circles. 

He was among signers of a protest against 
the Atlantic Pact, because he is a pacifist. 
“I’m doubtful about the way to peace being 
through armaments.” 

He endorsed study of a report by seven 
clergymen who visited Yugoslavia, because 
“I'm interested in keeping open all possible 
avenues of communication. We shouldn't 
be afraid to hear facts whether they're from 
a land we approve or not.” 

“Charges of a more serious nature” in- 
cluded the fact that Dr. Dahlberg signed two 
petitions and letters in 1942-43 to free Earl 
Browder and block deportation of Harry 
Bridges. “I wish now that I had not signed 
them. But remember, this was in the mid- 
dle of the last World War when we were not 
so aware of subversive activity on the part 
of our wartime allies. I would not sign these 
petitions today.” 

A final charge was that he interceded on 
behalf of Morton Sobell, a convicted Com- 
munist now in Alcatraz. “This action was 
purely on the pastoral level, with no political 
or ideological intentions. Mrs. Sobell, whom 
I had never known any more than I had 
known her husband, came to my office in 
tears for her children asking my support for 
a review of his case. In a spirit of Christian 
compassion I agreed. I would do the same 
for an alcoholic, a murderer or any other 
offender. They are in different brackets, but 
a review is always in order. New facts may 
come to light.” 

In a concluding statement, Dr. Dahlberg 
said he had wondered how he, a peaceable 
man, could become so controversial. “I'm 
convinced it’s because God is shaping up a 
struggle between two views of religion. One 
of these limits the message of Jesus Christ 
to a small restricted area, such as the life of 
the Sunday school, the family, the prayer 
meeting, and a Christian’s personal life. The 
other concept, a far bigger one, recognizes 
that Jesus Christ is Lord of all life and that 
everything in human experience is therefore 
of concern to the Saviour, whether it be per- 
sonal, political, economic, or international.” 

In an interview, Dr. Dahlberg elaborated: 
“Many charges are made by people who are 
not so interested in me as a person as in dis- 
crediting the National Council of Churches 
and its member denominations, because they 
fear penetration of these larger areas by the 
gospel. Many fine people who are earnest 
and sincere Christians have become dupes of 
these rightwing groups in the same way as 
others have been dupes of leftwing groups. 

“Our battle as American patriots today 
should be against the divisive elements of 
both of the extreme left and the extreme 
right. Both of these seemingly opposite 
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groups are sowing the seeds of fear and dis- 
trust, at the very time when as a nation 
we need to be united in loyalty to God and 
the highest concepts of our American free- 
dom,” 

A standing ovation ended Dr. Dahlberg’s 
first appearance. Many who had opposed 
his coming apparently were not present to 
hear his explanations, though one woman 
passed out literature after the forum. 

The cpavention proceeded with Bible study 
by the erend Clarence Jordan, of Koino- 
nia Farms, Ga.; more talks on evangelism 
and social action by Dr, Dahlberg; reelection 
of the Reverend Hugh Chittenden (Gran- 
ville) as president, passage of resolutions 
including one opposing communism; and a 
final family banquet at the State fair- 
grounds, addressed by Baptist World Alliance 
executive, Dr. Josef Nordenhaug. 


JANUARY 8, 1962. 
Mr. STANLEY I. STUBER, 
Executive Director, 
Missouri Council of Churches, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dear MR. Stuser: Thank you for your let- 
ter of November 1, 1961. Iam happy to carry 
our discussion further in hopes of getting 
to the rest of our differences. 

First, I perhaps should emphasize the part 
I have played over a period of the last 11 
years I have served in the U.S. House of 
Representatives in trying to improve the 
House rules of procedure. I had a great 
deal to do with the basic reform of rules 
of procedure for House investigating com- 
mittees back in 1956, mainly because I felt 
there had been flagrant and unnecessary 
abuses of the rights of our citizens. 

I am still deeply concerned about correct 
rules of procedures and fair public debate. 
I am anxious that public debate be kept 
fair, not only on the floor of the House and 
in House committees, but in all public fo- 
rums and media in the country. 

Since the new rules of the House were 
adopted, I have seen little or no abuse of the 
rules of the House by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. I have asked the 
critics of this committee, particularly those 
who criticized the committee for its alleged 
part in producing and disseminating the 
film “Operation Abolition,” an alleged doc- 
umentary film of the committee's hearings 
held in San Francisco, for a bill of partic- 
ulars. 

I have had a great deal of correspondence, 
but no bill of particulars, only unproven 
general statements of the most derogatory 
nature. 

The resolution you sent to me comes at 
a time when there is a very obvious propa- 
ganda campaign being conducted to degrade 
the HUAC, and so the Congress itself. 

This campaign is widespread. Whenever 
I seek to pin down the charges, those making 
them flee in the wake of more unproven 
charges, as I regret to state you have done. 

I reiterate, I am anxious to take the 
HUAC or any Congressman, including my- 
self if I have offended, to task for any vio- 
lation of our rules of procedure or a viola- 
tion of what are the rules of fair debate. 

You state that it is impossible for you 
to see how your resolution constitutes an 
attack against the integrity of the Congress. 
I am glad to receive your statement that this 
was not the intention. 

However, I asked you to read it over calmly 
and objectively to see if my charges are not 
fair. 

The second line reads “regrets and protests 
the release by Congressmen, for general dis- 
tribution.” It is Congressmen, the resolu- 
tion states, who are guilty of, to quote the 
last line of the resolution, “the un-American 
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practice of holding a man guilty until proved 
innocent.” 

This is a serious charge against Congress- 
men and, therefore, against the Congress. I 
have asked you for a bill of particulars. You 
have supplied me with none. In fact, the 
letter from the editor of the Word for the 
World, which you sent to me, substantiates 
my point that your charges are unproven 
generalities. This letter states: “A Member 
of the Congress of the United States pro- 
vided an organization known as the Circuit 
Riders, Inc., with a mass of unevaluated ma- 
terial which had been accumulated by the 
HUAC.” Now what Member of Congress did 
this? This is a violation of the rules of 
the House. If the HUAC let this material 
out of their files, there is a violation on the 
part of some member of that committee or 
some clerk. We have had violations in the 
past and, regrettably, we probably will have 
some in the future, but I can assure you 
when there are violations there are a num- 
ber of Congressmen who stand ready and 
able to do something about it. 

I submit, however, your organization has 
no right, particularly in the name of fair- 
play and Americanism, to air unspecified 
charges against a single Congressman, let 
alone Congressmen, which go to the root 
of their Americanism. I quote your resolu- 
tion again, “the un-American practice.” 

The second paragraph of the resolution 
begins, “We particularly call the attention 
of Congress to the statement of J. Edgar 
Hoover.” Now, what is the point of calling 
J. Edgar Hoover's statement to the attention 
of the Congress, other than to carry forward 
the basic theme of the resolution that Con- 
gressmen * * * and, now the Congress, 
have been guilty of “the un-American prac- 
tice of holding a man guilty until proved 
innocent.” 

No, I believe you are not being fair when 
you state that the resolution was not in- 
tended as an attack upon the integrity of 
the Congress. Indeed, that is exactly what 
the resolution was doing. What I wanted 
is a documentation of the charges that Con- 
gressmen, a congressional committee, or an 
individual Congressman have done certain 
things which justified making such a hei- 
nous charge. 

I shall place this resolution in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD along with my comments 
upon it, and your comments upon my com- 
ments, for the public at large to evaluate. 

There is a basic rule in the courts of 
equity, a good rule, that he who would seek 
equity must first do equity. I do not go 
this far in considering complaints from the 
public about the operation of the Congress. 
However, I do go that far when it comes to 
public debate. Anyone who resorts to the 
technique of attacking the integrity of 
those people or institutions with whom or 
with which they find themselves in disagree- 
ment, instead of attacking the arguments 
and facts of their antagonists, has been 
guilty of violating the basic rule of fair 
debate, i.e., avoiding ad hominem argument. 

When the churches of this country 
through their councils or other official or- 
ganizations, employ what many people have 
dubbed McCarthyism (the very coining of 
this word is ad hominem argument), then 
indeed the moral fiber of our country is in 
serious danger. 

I trust that the Missouri Council of 
Churches will review its resolution to see 
if the charges I have leveled against it are 
not well founded. Certainly, I understand 
how we all, at times, in a wave of emotion go 
off base, but surely we can be big enough to 
correct the damage done when we realize 
we have gone off base. I say this as one 
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who has sinned himself, in ignorance and 
in passion, from time to time. 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


MISSOURI COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Jeferson City, Mo., January 10, 1962. 

Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CuRTIS: Your letter of 
January 8 is appreciated, although it con- 
tains several false statements. 

i In the first place, the resolution under 
question did not originate in, nor does it 
have any connection with the Missouri 
Council of Churches. It was adopted on 

. November 5, 1961, by the General Council 
of the American Baptist Convention (de- 
nomination) of which I am a member. 
Therefore, if anyone is to be condemned it 
is not the Missouri Council of Churches, but 
the American Baptist Convention. I hope 
you will get this point clear. 

In the second place, we were asked by the 
General Council of the American Baptist 
Convention to place this resolution before 
certain key Congressmen. Is it a crime to 
make the views of a denominational body 
known? 

I suppose you are now aware of the fact 
that the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has just issued a statement ad- 
mitting certain errors in its film “Operation 
Abolition.” 

As far as I know no one is condemning 
the House of Representatives as a body. 
What we are doing, in this instance, is to 
say that listings compiled by the HUAC 
should not be released by Congressmen at 
the request of any citizen who happens to 
write in. As you must know, these listings“ 
are b used over the Nation as a form 
of public blackmail. 

Your concern in this matter is greatly 
appreciated, but I feel that you are not will- 
ing to face up to the real issue expressed in 
the enclosed resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY I. STUBER. 
MarcH 5, 1962. 
STANLEY I. STUBER, Th. M., D.D., 
Executive Director and Minister, Missouri 
Council of Churches, Jefferson City, Mo. 

DEAR REVEREND STUBER: I have delayed an- 
swering your January 10, 1962, letter be- 

cause I wanted to be temperate in my reply. 

It comes as a shock to find ministers of 
the Gospel calling statements of disagree- 
ment false statements. I hardly think my 
attribution of the resolution of the Council 
of the American Baptist Convention to the 
Missouri Council of Churches was false, even 
though it might be in error. Certainly you 
promulgated this resolution with the let- 
terhead of the Missouri Council for Churches 
and signed the letter “Executive Director.” 
Nowhere in the body of the forwarding let- 
ter is the reader’s attention called to the 
fact that this resolution you ask be con- 
sidered seriously was made by a different 
organization. As a matter of fact one can 
properly conclude that the purpose of dis- 
seminating this resolution on the stationery 
of the Missouri Council of Churches with 
the signature of the executive director was 
an act of approval and endorsement of the 
Missouri Council of Churches. 

If you had desired to forward this resolu- 
tion as a member of the General Council of 
the American Baptist Convention you could 
have done so and there would have been no 
misunderstanding. This you did not choose 
to do. 

I shall try to clarify this point as you ask 
me to, by writing to the members of the 
Missouri Council of Churches to find out if 
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you had authority to use its letterhead and 
to sign the letter of dissemination of exec- 
utive director. If you had such authority, 
then I am not in error in attributing the 
resolution to the Missouri Council of 
Churches although it was originally pro- 
mulgated by another organization. If you 
had no such authority, another point is in 
order to be raised. 

If you would care to clarify this point 
yourself, I would be happy, because after 
all you are the one in the best position to 
clarify it. 

To move on. Indeed it is no crime to make 
the views of a denominational body known 
to key Congressmen. Quite the contrary, it 
is more of an offense in representative gov- 
ernment when our citizens or groups of our 
citizens fail to make their views known on 
the issues of the day. I commend both the 
General Council of American Baptist Con- 
vention and the Missouri Council of 
Churches for this phase of their actions. 

Let me ask in return: Don’t you believe 
it is proper and responsive for a Representa- 
tive to reply to such expressed views point- 
ing out areas of agreement or disagreement 
if such exist? I believe it is through this 
kind of exchange that government by the 
people really begins to operate. 

Our exchange of views can be quite healthy 
and move the debate forward if we will con- 
fine our attention to the issues raised and 
lay off smearing the motives of those with 
whom we are in disagreement. Indeed, that 
was the tenor of my first reply. 

I have long been aware of the fact that the 
HUAC has admitted errors occurred in the 
film “Operation Abolition” which was com- 
piled and edited by a private organization. 
This is not news. However, the HUAC has 
pointed out that these were not errors of 
consequence and occurred as the result of 
the job of editing and compiling which by 
its very nature is difficult. The HUAC has 
emphatically pointed out that the film is 
a fair presentation of the issues brought to 
a head in San Francisco at the time of the 
HUAC hearings. Having gone into this mat- 
ter in some depth I am inclined to agree with 
the committee. 

We are in agreement about one thing, and 
it is an important point. “Listings compiled 
by the HUAC should not be released by Con- 
gressmen at the request of any citizen who 
happens to write in.” I go even further and 
so do the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives which govern the action of the HUAC 
and other committees. Any information of 
a derogatory nature cannot be made public, 
in any manner, without a vote of the com- 
mittee involved after executive session. 

You state, “As you must know, these 
listings are being used over the Nation as 
a form of blackmail.” This is reiterating 
your general charge. I do not know this 
to be a fact. I have pointed out in my 
letters that we need a bill of particulars 
which back up these generalities. You pro- 
vide none. If any Congressman or the com- 
mittee in an unauthorized manner has re- 
leased material upon which such listings are 
based, then we have a specific violation about 
which we can do something. Or if there are 
listings which falsely say they are based 
upon such released material there is some- 
thing we can do about these listings, I 
suspect the listings you refer to are the 
official listings of the committee or of the 
Attorney General setting forth the various 
Communist organizations operating in our 
society. These listings, however, are official 
and there are correct procedures established 
for listing such organizations and these pro- 
cedures provide methods whereby the organ- 
izations accused or members thereof can set 
forth their case as to why the organization 
should not be so listed. 
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We come back to the basic point. The 
resolution makes some very general and 
very derogatory charges against the Congress 
of the United States, intentionally or other- 
wise. I have asked for a bill of particulars 
to substantiate these charges. You have 
declined to present such a bill of particulars. 
Under these circumstances fairness requires 
that you do what you can through the two 
organizations of which you are a member 
to correct the damage you have contributed 
to by disseminating derogatory and unsub- 
stantiated charges against the integrity of 
many individuals and the public institutions 
of our society. 

I think we have now reached a point where 
this material, your letters, and enclosures, my 
replies should be a matter of public record. 
This is an important public issue which you 
have raised initially and publicly. I shall 
be pleased to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any additional comments you may 
wish to make. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. Curtis, 


NAVAL HOMES FOR TREATMENT IN 
THE FIELD OF GERIATRICS 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include a statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legis- 
lation that will establish two naval 
homes for treatment in the field of 
geriatrics, one to be located on the east 
coast and one to be located on the west 
coast. 

To date, a very serious problem exists 
due to the inadequacies of existing fa- 
cilities to meet the needs of the active 
and retired members of the Navy. 

In my own congressional district, the 
naval hospital is experiencing serious 
difficulties in meeting the medical needs 
of active and retired personnel. 

We cannot afford to jeopardize the 
whole naval career system by failure to 
meet the needs of these career men when 
they reach retirement. This is the 
situation we are faced with today. 

The following statement by Vice Adm. 
William R. Smedberg III, prepared for 
the retired naval personnel newsletter, 
succinctly sets forth the critical nature 
of this problem. 

I urge immediate attention be given to 
this legislation. 

GREETINGS FROM THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 

PERSONNEL 

The 6 years that the retired activities sec- 
tion has been in operation have seen an 
increase in the number of personnel trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Reserve or retired, so 
that presently over 119,000 are in a retired 
pay status. This growth has affected and 
will continue to affect other areas of retire- 
ment living—retirement pay, benefits, and 
privileges. 

As a matter of information almost 39,000 
of these retirees live in California and nearly 
10,000 in Florida. Large groups live in New 
York and around the Washington, Virginia, 
and and area. Apparently, climate, 
recreation facilities, and accessibility to 
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uniformed services hospitals, commissaries, 
and exchanges plus other advantages infiu- 
ence the choice of retirement homes, 

These large concentrations of Navy re- 
tirees from the other services are causing 
serious overloading of some of the very serv- 
ice facilities which make many areas desir- 
able for retirement homes. Hospitals and 
commissaries in California, Florida, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and many other areas are op- 
erating well beyond their designated ca- 
pacities. Since there is great difficulty in 
obtaining funds from the military budget to 
be earmarked specifically to increased hos- 
pital capabilities for retired persons and 
their dependents, this condition will worsen 
rather than improve as the numbers of re- 
tirees multiply. 

As a consequence, your equity in retire- 
ment benefits which you expected at the 
completion of your military career is being 
diluted. As Chief of Navy Personnel, I can 
assure you all that the Navy as well as the 
Department of Defense is well aware of the 
seriousness of this problem and will con- 
tinue to support and promote the interests 
of our retired military personnel. 

W. R. SMEDBERG III. 


INCREASING THE SIZE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gardless of statements by proponents of 
this measure, it is so politically moti- 
vated that the public throughout the 
country is aware of the purely political 
and expedient nature of this bill. With 
the House being naturally unwieldy by its 
size an increase is impossible to justify. 

It would be much more practical for 
us to devote our energies to streamlining 
House procedures to achieve more effec- 
tive operation. 

However, the political motivation of 
this measure is really the point since, 
if an increase in the size of the House is 
at all justifiable, it should have been 
planned early in 1961 rather than now, 
to solve the political problems of reap- 
portionment in Massachusetts and Penn- 
Sylvania. All the other States that were 
faced with reapportionment problems as 
a result of the 1960 census met their ob- 
ligation through proper action by their 
State general assemblies. The failure 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania to 
solve their reapportionment in an accept- 
able fashion to a few individuals re- 
sults in the sorry spectacle of the House 
increasing its size merely to accommo- 
date a handful of individual Congress- 
men. This is bad legislation and bad 
politics. 

In Illinois we were faced with a dif- 
ficult reapportionment task and after a 
lengthy and certainly controversial de- 
bate, the State legislature met its obli- 
gation. As I have indicated, the very 
same circumstances prevailed in nu- 
merous other States. 
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I am opposed to this bill but if I were 
attempting to perfect it I would intro- 
duce an amendment calling it a bill for 
the personal benefit of certain Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania Members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
At least then, the title would fit the in- 
tent of the bill. 


A SALUTE TO THE 4-H CLUBS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Har- 
vey] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to take this opportunity 
to recognize the more than 2 million 
young Americans who are presently 
members of 4-H Clubs. They are dem- 
onstrating every day their devotion to 
good citizenship by participating in 
various civic activities all across the 
Nation. 

I am particularly proud of Miss Linda 
Markins, a resident of Delaware County, 
in my district. She was one of the six 
outstanding 4-H Club members in the 
Nation to come to Washington this week. 
She and the other five so chosen ad- 
mirably represented their fellow 4—H’ers. 
They certainly represented the highest 
type of 4-H Club work and leadership. 

It is a pleasure to salute all present 
and past members of 4-H for their valu- 
able contributions to progress in our 
agricultural community at large. 


RETRAINING OF INDIVIDUALS SUF- 
FERING SPEECH OR HEARING 
IMPAIRMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
ordered speech or impaired hearing, the 
most common disabilities of children in 
this country, may seriously handicap in- 
dividuals of all ages in their efforts to 
profit from the educational opportunities 
offered by our schools, or to become self- 
sufficient and self-supporting members 
of their communities. More than 8 mil- 
lion Americans of all ages suffer from 
speech or hearing impairments. The 
consequences of a serious disability of 
communication may retard or frustrate 
completely a child’s efforts to advance in 
school or may leave social or emotional 
scars on both the individual and his 
family. 

Children and adults with speech and 
hearing impairments require the services 
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of speech and hearing specialists who 
have acquired a high degree of clinical 
competence through study and experi- 
ence. These noninstructional clinical 
specialists provide their services in a 
variety of environments including our 
elementary and secondary schools, hos- 
pitals and community centers. There is 
a desperate shortage of qualified person- 
nel in the speech and hearing field to 
provide needed services. At the present 
time, there are only some 2,000 certified 
speech and hearing specialists and 5,000 
noncertified specialists in this field. A 
minimum of 20,000 speech and hearing 
specialists are urgently needed to prop- 
erly diagnose, train and rehabilitate these 
8 million handicapped individuals. 

In order to relieve this situation re- 
sulting from the critical deficit of ade- 
quately trained personnel, our univer- 
sities should be graduating at least 1,500 
properly trained speech and hearing 
specialists each year. Only 400 such 
specialists are currently being graduated 
each year. 

The need for speech and hearing per- 
sonnel is not peculiar to any area. 
Speech and hearing specialists are 
needed in all States. For each State 
to provide the faculties and facilities 
needed to train these speech and hearing 
specialists would be a wasteful dupli- 
cation. 

The bill I have introduced today pro- 
vides for a grants-in-aid program to 
assist our colleges and universities in the 
training of a supply of speech and hear- 
ing specialists needed to diagnose, train 
and rehabilitate our 8 million speech and 
hearing handicapped Americans. 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE VOICE 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentelman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Voice 
of America last month celebrated its 20th 
birthday. Henry Loomis, director of the 
Voice of America, delivered a most in- 
teresting, fact-filled speech before the 
National Press Club, outlining the work 
which the Voice of America is doing in 
the cold war. All those who heard and 
read this speech received a much clearer 
picture of the complicated task which 
this Agency is undertaking. His speech 
gives us a clear picture of the revolution 
in communications which is knitting the 
whole world together. 

ADDRESS BY HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR, VOICE 
OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., WEDNESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 21, 1962 
The Voice of America will be 20 years old 

next week. 


For 20 years, the Voice, representing the 
U.S. Government and the American people, 
has talked directly to the people of the 
world—often over the objections of their 
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governments. The Voice of America is the 
only mechanism available to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment capable of such direct, universal, 
personal, and immediate communication. 

Even though the Voice is 20 years old, it 
is little known and less understood by the 
American public—especially the funda- 
mental and controversial issues involved. 

Let's examine some of these issues as they 
affect the problems of what we should say 
on our direct shortwave programs. 

What results can be expected from broad- 
casting—or any informational activity? 
Some seem to believe that when things are 
not going well all that is needed is more 
money and better people working on propa- 
ganda. This belief has the advantage of not 
requiring the development of new policy or 
the taking of direct action. 

Others seem to believe that all propa- 
ganda is ineffectual, a waste of money, and 
should be dispensed with. 

I believe the truth lies in between. Propa- 
ganda cannot supersede the facts of life. 
However, good propaganda can increase the 
impact and effect of favorable events and 
decrease the impact of unfavorable events. 
The mechanical act of broadcasting, in it- 
self, will not affect people’s actions. How- 
ever, the facts described in the broadcasts 
and the interpretation and analysis of those 
facts can and do have an impact—if they 
are believed. The first requirement of any 
radio is to earn the audiences’ trust—to be 
credible. 

In my judgment, radio is primarily a stra- 
tegic or long range tool. If you have a faith- 
ful and believing audience, you can provide 
them with much information and much 
food for thought on which they will rely, 
when, in a crisis, they must decide their 
course of action quickly and instinctively. 

Another basic choice facing the Voice is 
what do its initials VOA stand for; the voice 
of the administration or the Voice of Amer- 
ica, The problem arises in our coverage of 
all controversial issues when significant and 
responsible groups or individuals disagree 
vociferously with the administration’s policy. 
The issue also arises whenever there is sig- 
nificant debate in the Congress or by the 
public on sensitive issues on which the ad- 
ministration has been silent. 

The Voice has iong aspired to be the Voice 
of America—a far more difficult job. This 
role was formally assigned to the Voice in a 
directive of several years ago. Our job is to 
try to make US. policy understandable 
everywhere—and palatable where possible. 
But, at the same time, we must reflect a 
balanced projection of significant and re- 
sponsible American thought. We must try 
to show that the United States derives 
strength from its diversity and is not in a 
state of anarchy. This requires us to judge 
who and what is “responsible” and “signif- 
icant,” and to determine what is a “fair” 
balance. 

We meet this issue hourly in the prepara- 
tion of our newscasts. Some urge us to in- 
clude only “positive’’ news, to ignore the 
unpleasant or the failures. As one critic 
put it, “Ivory soap commercials speak about 
being 99 and 44/100 percent pure—you don’t 
hear any discussion of the 56/100 percent 
impurities.” Other critics believe that com- 
mon people, particularly those in the under- 
developed areas, are uncritical, believing 
everything they hear. These critics conclude 
that the audiences believe all they hear from 
the Communists and that our carrying un- 
favorable facts merely tends to confirm 
Moscow’s accusations, Radio Moscow, Radio 
1 and many others follow this prin- 
ciple. 

The Voice does not. Not only do we be- 
lieve such a policy to be ineffective since all 
people—irrespective of education, race, or 
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status—have a long nose for the detection— 
in time—of the phony, but in our country 
such a course is impossible. The more con- 
troversial, the more negative the news, the 
faster and more detailed the coverage by the 
great international wire services, the foreign 
and domestic newspapers and magazines— 
and by our competitors, the other broad- 
casters. No matter how negative the facts 
really are, Moscow can make them appear 
worse. To be believed by our audience we 
must carry all the important facts—good 
and bad. To be most effective, we try to 
reach the audience before our competitors— 
to assure that negative information, when 
first heard, is backgrounded with all the posi- 
tive aspects we can find. 

While this problem is difficult when the 
negative event occurs within the United 
States, it is particularly difficult when it oc- 
curs in a foreign, friendly country and the 
local government tries to suppress it. A 
student riot clearly directed against a 
friendly government, which the local papers 
and radio have not been allowed to mention, 
is a frequent case in point. 

Obviously the Voice seizes every oppor- 
tunity to present the failures and weak- 
nesses of the Communists, but in a sober and 
factual manner. 

The Voice attempts above all else to be 
sure that its news is accurate. When neces- 
sary we sacrifice speed for accuracy. We do 
not carry speculation, Normally we require 
that a news item be available on at least 
two responsible news sources before we use 
it. We clearly separate our news from the 
commentaries in which we argue the Ameri- 
can position as persuasively as possible. 

Another fundamental decision, interwoven 
with the above, involves what type of audi- 
ence the Voice should aim at. Should we 
seek primarily to speak to people dominated 
by communism, to the uncommitted, or to 
our allies? Should we aspire to mass audi- 
ences or aim primarily at leadership groups? 

In analyzing this question we draw a 
sharp line between our shortwave broad- 
casts, direct to the audience, and the very 
large program we have of placing material 
on local radios around the world. 

We broadcast 730 hours per week on short- 
wave in 37 languages—an average of 4 pro- 
grams at any one time and more radio vol- 
ume than CBS, NBC, and ABC produce all 
together, 

In these direct, shortwave broadcasts we 
aspire to an audience of all those who are 
curious. If a man merely wishes enter- 
tainment he will listen to local radios. We 
seek the man or woman who wishes informa- 
tion, information about America, informa- 
tion about the world, information about his 
own country in those cases where the local 
radios and newspapers cannot be trusted. 
We try to reach the person who seeks in- 
formation about factual events, who wishes 
to listen to diverse explanations of the im- 
portance and effect of the events. We aim 
at an audience that wants to know more 
about the American political system, the 
American economic system, American 
science, American culture, American views 
on communism, on neutralism—on all 
aspects of the world and mankind; an audi- 
ence more interested in information than 
entertainment. 

Obviously we can reach an audience only 
among those who have access to radios 
capable of hearing our broadcasts. 

The advent of cheap transistorized radio 
receivers is revolutionizing the size, compo- 
sition, and distribution of the potential 
audience. Many of us believe that the tran- 
sistor radio will, in its own way, have as pro- 
found an effect on the widening of men’s 
horizons as the inventions of the printing 


-press and the airplane. 
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There are now 200 million radio receivers 
outside of the United States and Canada. 
Twenty years ago, when the Voice started, 
the war had destroyed many radios but there 
probably were no more than 10 to 20 million. 
In just the last year, radio receivers in- 
creased by 13 million sets. 

The potential audience in Africa, Asia, and 
parts of Latin America is increasing rapidly 
while the old radio audience in Europe and 
Japan is being cut into by TV. However 
at times of crisis, many turn to radio because 
of its speed and the opportunity it gives to 
hear conflicting views from different coun- 
tries. During normal times, many of the 
more curious, rather than staying with the 
entertainment programs on TV, still listen 
to the informational programs available on 
radio. We, therefore, are faced in our direct 
broadcasts with a new unsophisticated audi- 
ence at the same time that our old audiences 
require more erudite material. 

Another facet of the problem, interwoven 
with our choice of audience, is the choice 
of types of programs. How much news, how 
much music, how much “freighted" ma- 
terial arguing our case, how much enter- 
tainment; do we give the audience what 
they want or do we give them what we 
want them to hear. 

In trying to balance all the conflicting 
demands, we always remember that short- 
wave radio is competitive. If the audience 
gets bored or cannot understand, a twist of 
the dial will bring in a new station. The 
audience can and will leave you at any 
moment. 

International broadcasting is flercely com- 
petitive and becoming more so every day. 
At last count there were 14,000 program 
hours per week of international broadcasts 
by all nations. 

Moscow is the dominant broadcaster with 
over 1,000 hours per week. Peiping is in 
second place with 734 hours per week, but 
during the last year the Voice has pulled 
up until we are nearly tied with them. 

In choosing our short-wave programs we 
must not only think of the other major 
broadcasters but must also take into account 
regional broadcasters, many of whom are 
dominant in their areas, such as Cairo in 
the Arab world and Africa. 

The Voice does not try to be entertaining 
on its shortwave broadcasts; the local or 
regional broadcasters can always excel in 
entertainment. The Voice tries to provide 
unique information or unique services not 
available elsewhere. We stress information 
about the United States and the U.N.; we 
broadcast jazz to those areas—such as Rus- 
sia—where the state frowns on it; we at- 
tempt to provide accurate and balanced 
news to areas flooded with the distortions 
of others. We provided continuous coverage 
of the Glenn orbital shot in English and also 
featured it in all our 36 other language 
programs. 

In addition to direct shortwave broad- 
casts of the Voice, we prepare a massive 
amount of material for tailoring and place- 
ment on local radios by the oversea USIS 
posts. We place 10 times more material than 
we broadcast direct—about one-half of it in 
Latin America. Much is unattributed to 
VOA. Since this material appears on local 
radios, we can reach a much broader audi- 
ence. We provide American music and radio 
dramas to attract listeners. Our programs 
are accurate, the style tailored to the indi- 
vidual country and the subject matter is se- 
lected to present U.S. policy, and America in 
general, in as favorable a light as possible, 

However, placement of radio programs re- 
quires the approval of both the local radio 
station and the local government. We place 
the least material in those countries where 
we need to place the most—where the local 
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government either censors heavily or is an- 
tagonistic to the United States. 

Local placement is an invaluable adjunct 
to direct shortwave broadcasts, but only 
the direct broadcasts can relay events to an 
audience when the local government disap- 
proves, and only direct broadcasts can bring 
immediate reportage of an event such as 
the Glenn space shot. 

No matter how well our shortwave pro- 
grams are done, they are useless if they can- 
not be heard by the audience. Here too the 
Voice faces fierce problems. 

It must always be borne in mind that the 
Voice is broadcasting and not communicat- 
ing in the technical sense. In communica- 
tions, such as the normal commercial or 
military circuits, there is a professional at 
each end of the circuit; each end is equipped 
with special equipment permitting the use 
of many fancy techniques. Often communi- 
cations can be scheduled for the time of day 
when the electrical characteristics are best. 
In communications all that is required is a 
signal strong enough and clear enough to be 
understood. 

All is different in broadcasting. We must 
broadcast not to one professional but to 
many laymen. Broadcasters must work into 
the listener's receiver—a receiver he cannot 
modify—a receiver often out of repair—a re- 
ceiver operated by an amateur—who may or 
may not be interested. The broadcaster must 
broadcast at the time of day most conven- 
lent to the audience—frequently the early 
evening which is one of the worst times of 
day electrically. But most important of all, 
a broadcaster must not only be heard, he 
must be as loud and clear as his competitors. 
Relative, rather than absolute, quality is 
what counts. The Voice can now be heard 
everywhere in the world—on a good receiv- 
er—but usually our competitors come in 
with a louder and clearer signal. 

The United States is faced with a most 
difficult technical problem. We are thou- 
sands of miles from our nearest audience; in 
all areas except Latin America, we are far- 
ther away than our competitors. It is there- 
fore impossible to provide a competitive sig- 
nal directly from the United States. We 
must rely on oversea relay stations, the rights 
for which must be negotiated with sovereign 
countries. This is difficult since such agree- 
ments often are used by neutralist or hostile 
groups within the country to embarrass the 
host government. The Congress has pro- 
vided funds whenever we have been able to 
obtain an agreement; our bottleneck has 
been the difficulty of obtaining and retaining 
agreements. 

The agency is now operating 87 transmit- 
ters, located in 8 domestic and 9 foreign 
locations. While we have three massive mil- 
lion-watt medium-wave transmitters in 
Europe and the Far East, we have no short- 
Wave transmitters which are powerful by 
modern standards. Many are 25 years old; 
the newest is 10 years old. 

However, in the last 4 years, we have re- 
ceived $50 million from the Congress (all we 
have requested) with which we are con- 
structing (1) the largest transmitter complex 
in the free world, and probably in the entire 
world, in North Carolina; (2) a major new 
‘station in Liberia which will be the most 
powerful on the African Continent; (3) more 
powerful transmitters in Great Britain 
which will boost our power there fivefold; 
(4) a land-based facility at Rhodes, Greece, 
to replace the ship Courier, which will in- 
crease the strength of the Volce's signal 
fourfold in Cairo; and (5) a unique complex 
of four mobile 50-kilowatt transmitters to 
be truck mounted and air transportable. 
This totals over 8.5 million watts under con- 
struction—approximately doubling our pres- 
ent shortwave power. We have outlined a 
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program for three more massive shortwave 
facilities overseas, required to give the Voice 
competitive coverage everywhere. When we 
obtain the agreements, we will ask the Con- 
gress for funds. 

Another major problem faced by all broad- 
casters is the difficulty of keep- 
ing clear frequencies. This problem is very 
rapidly getting worse as the number of 
broadcasters increases and the number of 
electrically usable frequencies decreases as A 
result of the present phase of the sunspot 
cycle. 

Today the world’s broadcasters are utiliz- 
ing over 14,000 transmitter-hours per day, an 
average of over 500 frequencies being used 
simultaneously. While the U.N., through 
the ITU, tries to assure orderly use of the 
radio spectrum, some interference is inevi- 
table. Interference is increasing as the hours 
of broadcasting increase. Each of the large 
broadcasters is increasing both power and 
broadcasting hours in order to remain com- 
petitive, and most newly independent 
countries rush into international broadcast- 
ing so that their views may be heard. 
Twenty years ago when the Voice started, 
there were only one-fifth as many broad- 
casters on the air. 

Nature is compounding the difficulty. The 
degree of sunspot activity determines the 
degree of ionization in the atmosphere which 
in turn determines how many frequencies 
can be used effectively for broadcasting. The 
more sunspots, the more frequencies, Dur- 
ing the 1950's the sunspots were increasing, 
expanding the spectrum at about the rate 
new broadcasters were starting to broadcast. 
The peak of the sunspot cycle—in 1958—was 
the highest ever recorded. But now it is 
rapidly decreasing and is predicted to reach 
a very low level by the mid-sixties. It is 
not expected to rise as high as the last 
peak for the rest of this century. 

The only recourse open to the Voice is to 
have more power than competitors on the 
same frequency, to be able to predict the 
best frequency ahead of our competitors, and 
to be more flexible in the use of frequencies. 
This is jungle warfare—victory goes to the 
strong, the smart, and the quick. 

In addition to the increasing competition 
and the shrinking frequency spectrum, the 
Voice must also meet—and overcome—de- 
liberate Jamming of our programs by Com- 
munist governments. A jammer is just 
a normal transmitter, transmitting noises 
on your frequency. Jamming—like the 
Berlin wall—is an admission of bankruptcy. 
The Communists now employ something like 
2,500 jammers against the Voice and other 
free world broadcasts. We estimate that it 
would cost us over $150 million per year to 
operate a similar network. This is three or 
four times the amount spent by all free world 
radios broadcasting to the Communist bloc. 
The size and skill of the Communist jam- 
ming network has been steadily increasing. 
Cuba has been jamming for about 6 months. 

However, in spite of all the Communists 
can do, most of our programs get through 
behind the Iron Curtain—especially out- 
side the major cities. We record over a 
million observations a year from peripheral 
monitoring posts in order to gage our 
penetration and follow Communist jamming 
tactics. We estimate that one-fourth of 
our programs can be heard in most major 
cities where the jammers are concentrated, 
and that three-fourths of our programs can 
can be heard outside the major cities. 

Since Khrushchey’s visit to this country 
over 2 years ago, a new twist has been 
added—intermittent, content jamming. The 
Russians no longer attempt to jam certain 
news items and not others. The percentage 
of attempted jamming varies from day to 
day and from subject to subject, providing us 
with an unorthodox measure of the tem- 
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perature of the cold war and an index of 
the subjects to which they are most sensi- 
tive. This week the percentage of attempted 
jamming has been running about 50 percent. 

While the jamming system is good, it is 
not infallible. This was proven last fall 
when the Voice mounted a special operation 
to inform the Russian people about the 
nuclear tests conducted by their Govern- 
ment and world reaction thereto. We con- 
centrated all of the 52 transmitters capable 
of reaching the Soviet Union on this pro- 
gram, canceling or postponing programs in 
many other languages to do so. Even 
though we had announced this special pro- 
gram for a week in order to alert our audi- 
ence, the jammers failed in their task—in 
fact, their control system came apart at 
the seams. Our program could be clearly 
heard everywhere in the Soviet Union— 
even in Moscow. Two days later Khrushchev 
announced the tests to his own people. 

How well is the Voice meeting the chal- 
lenge? IS all this effort, hardware, and 
money worth it? How many people do we 
influence? 

One way to answer these questions would 
be to examine our audience and its reac- 
tion to our programs, Unfortunately, pre- 
cise research or even access is impossible 
in many areas. However, certain broad con- 
clusions can be drawn from the myriad of 
detailed bits of information which the 
Agency's research office collects and analyzes. 

Both the Voice and BBC have significantly 
larger audiences than either Moscow or 
Peiping—even though both Communist 
countries broadcast longer hours on more 
powerful transmitters, 

The Voice’s direct audience on an average 
day is numbered in the tens of millions, of 
whom the majority are living under com- 
munism. J 

We know our audience is not an exclusive 
one, that most who listen to us also listen 
to others—frequently many others. 

We know that most who listen to us dis- 
cuss with others the facts and opinions 
heard on the Voice so that our programs af- 
fect a far larger group than our direct aud- 
ience. 

At times of international crisis our audi- 
ence increases markedly, especially in the 
geographic area affected by the crisis where 
many people wish to know what is happen- 
ing, and specifically what U.S. policy may 
be. Likewise, during great human stories, 
like the Glenn space voyage, our audience 
pyramids. 

The audience to our music programs—es- 
pecially jazz programs—is significantly larger 
than the audience to our substantive pro- 
grams. Our program “Music US.A."—a daily 
hour and a half of music interspersed with 
news in special, slow English—has probably ` 
the largest audience of any single radio pro- 
gram in the world. We estimate that in 
Russia alone, the audience is in the order 
of magnitude of 10 million on an average 
day. 

Our news programs have more audience 
than our feature materials. We know our 
average audience is young, and better edu- 
cated than the average in most countries. 

In assessing effectiveness, however, indi- 
viduals more than numbers are important. 
We know of heads of state who listen to us 
daily; we know of foreign ministers, defense 
ministers, and many other officials who listen 
to us. We know we have a wide audience 
among foreign embassy personnel living in 
third countries. 

We know our programs are monitored by 
many governments, then summarized and 
distributed among the ruling elite. That is 
one audience which we can count on. 

We know our programs—especially the 
news—are monitored by many foreign radios 
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and newspapers and used as a source for 
their output. 

We are certain that we successfully chal- 
lenge the Communist monopoly of infor- 
mation to their own people. We have fre- 
quently seen cases where the regime has 
been forced to admit or discuss a subject 
they would have preferred to leave alone. 

Many foreign stations relay portions of 
our direct shortwave programs, thus in- 
creasing our potential audience as well as 
endorsing our product. Many universities, 
newspapers, and educators use our scripts 
and tapes. Publishers haye brought out 
many printed versions of our scripts in book 
form, 

One measure of our effectiveness is the 
quick response we get whenever we make a 
mistake. 

And of course we have letters—several 
hundred thousand a year. Letters which 
discuss specific programs; letters which, give 
views on our programs in general; letters 
which ask help; letters which criticize the 
Voice and the United States. An increasing 
number of letters speak of our objective 
news, of the scope of our coverage, or trust 
in our objectivity. 

Many of the letters give a warm intimate 
picture of the audience, like a recent one 
from Sante Diourbel in the interior of Sene- 
gal: “5 days out of 7 days of the week, 
after evening prayer, some 20 of my friends 
listen with me to your broadcasts because 
they do not want to miss the program and 
the mosque where we pray together is only 20 
meters from my radio.” 

Let me close with a personal experience. 

I was in interior Tanganyika a few years 
ago. We came to a river with only a hand- 
drawn barge as a ferry. It took some time 
to get all the trucks across, so I joined a 
group of men asleep in the shade of a mango 
tree, One rolled over and said something 
in Swahili. I said I was sorry but I only 
spoke English. He said that was quite all 
right, he spoke English. He did—haiting, 
broken English but understandable. He had 
had 6 years of schooling. He asked me about 
a news event I had heard that morning on 
the Voice. I asked him where he had 
learned the fact—he said he listened to the 
Voice every day. I asked if he ever listened 
to other radios. Oh yes—he listened to BBC, 
Moscow, Cairo, and Peiping every day. Nat- 
urally he listened to his local station, Dar- 
es-Salaam, but he also listened to Nairobi 
and Salisbury. He frequently listened to 
Brazzaville for music. He regretted that he 
had heard Ghana only infrequently. 

We discussed world affairs for several hours 
until all our trucks were across the river 
and then we gave him a lift to his house a 
couple of miles down the road. 

His House was the typical wattle-and-mud 
hut—with an antenna wire coming out of 
the door and up a tree. 

He wore no shoes but he was the secretary 
of the local chapter of TANU, the leading 
political party in Tanganyika. 

Radio was his window on the world—a 
window for information, for ideas, for en- 
tertainment. He listened to all the radios 
he could hear. He knew to whom he was 
listening. He compared. He drew his own 
conclusions. 

He was typical of the tough, intellectually 
curious audience we face in international 
broadcasting. He was the challenge the 
Voice faces. The Voice is meeting the chal- 
lenge. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORP. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply chagrined to learn today that the 
Department of the Army announced the 
award of two supply contracts valued at 
$64,369,241.34 for the procurement of a 
quantity of armored personnel carriers, 
M-113, to the Food Machinery Corp., of 
San Jose, Calif. This is the same FMC 
which 2 years ago received contracts for 
the production of the M-113 personnel 
carrier under regulations which I termed 
as “rigged bidding” procedures. It 
seems as though this corporation has 
developed techniques which work in all 
situations. 

Something new has been added this 
time. The corporation very cleverly 
arranged for production in Charleston, 
W. Va., a persistent labor surplus area, 
as well as in its San Jose, Calif., plant. 

On May 24, 1961, the FMC acquired the 
old Navy depot in Charleston, W. Va., 
for the sum of $4,320,000. This plant 
was acquired as surplus property through 
the General Services Administration. 
At the time the FMC acquired this plant, 
they announced that it would be used 
for the manufacture of chemicals and 
would provide employment in the West 
Virginia labor surplus area. Apparently 
this was never their intention. They 
bought this Government-owned plant be- 
cause they had inside information of the 
Government’s intention to produce the 
M-113 personnel carrier at a location 
geographically separate from the prin- 
cipal FMC plant in San Jose, Calif. 

At this time I am not convinced that 
the Army Ordnance Corps has met the 
requirements of the procurement regu- 
lations or the requirements of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in this procure- 
ment. If a second source is required 
for military procurement, it seems to 
me that the second source should be 
separate and distinct from the primary 
source. The same corporation should 
be barred from bidding as a second- 
source supplier so that the Government 
may profit from competitive methods of 
production which would lower the unit 
cost of the end product. 

In the spring of 1960 the Hébert In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee investigated these 
charges of “rigged bidding” in the M-113 
contract and found that they were sub- 
stantiated. Thereafter, the Comptroller 
General of the United States on July 6, 
1961, severely criticized the award of the 
contract to the FMC Corp. On a later 
occasion, I expect to take the floor and 
further discuss the many irregularities 
in procurement which were identified by 
the Comptroller General. 

It is difficult for me to believe that 
this procurement is in accord with 
either the procurement regulations or 
the recommendations of the General 
Accounting Office. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Petty, for 25 minutes, today, and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Horrman of Illinois), for 40 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ScCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Horrman of Illinois), for 60 minutes, on 
March 12, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Macnuson and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Dorin and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Horrman of Illinois) were 
granted permission to revise and extend 
their remarks in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. 

Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. DOOLEY. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) was granted per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Recor and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. BAILEY. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 2774. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Organic Act of Guam and section 15 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting secre- 
taries for such territories under certain con- 
ditions. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2990. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
claim against the United States of Amis Con- 
struction Co. and San Ore Construction Co.; 

H. R. 7666. An act to amend section 17(a) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
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Islands to the salary of the gov- 
ernment comptroller; 

H.R. 7855. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to a compact 
ratified by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
and relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River; and 

H.R. 10050. An act to provide for a further 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 12, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended by section 401 (a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 
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The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress is 
in session in each calendar year covering 
expenditures from the previous calendar 
year. The consolidated report is to be 
forwarded to the Committee on House 
Administration which, in turn, shall 
print such report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record within 10 legislative days after 
receipt. 

Accordingly, there are submitted here- 
with, within the prescribed time limit, 
the consolidated reports of the following 
House committees: Appropriations, 
Armed Services, Rules, and Veterans’ 
Affairs: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 


expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Name and country 


efense, 
Foreign Operations. 


Meals 


General Government Matters and - do- 
Comm 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign equivalent 
U.S. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on 


U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and 


Hon. A. E. Santangelo: 
Italy 


58. 00 61. 00 
90. 00 57.50 
84. 00 53. 00 

32. 50 
70. 50 57. 50 
28. 20 24. 00 
46.30 36. 50 
41.00 58, 50 
104. 00 80. 50 
50. 00 57.00 
42. 00 38. 00 
30. 00 45. 00 
33.25 31. 50 
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58. 00 64.00 
90. 00 48. 00 
84. 00 52. 50 
— =a 36. 50 
70. 50 46.00 |- 
28. 20 21.00 
46. 30 85.25 
41. 00 45.00 
30. 25 28. 50 
55. 50 70. 50 
3 — 56. 00 56.00 


r Subcommittee on Agriculture, 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations. 


ec. 31, 1961 
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Report of expenditure bd riage a> 2 .... ĩͤ „ on Agricullure, 


Name of 
Name and country currency 


e U.S. dollar 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 


Report penditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Defense, U.S. 
port ef 1 House ee eee expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1961 d ; 


— 
P 


SSS 
SNES 


63. 30 

66. 80 

62. 03 

18. 61 
210, 74 779.08 
22.75 9.13 14. 50 1, 987. 08 
22. 89 38.78 7. 80 60. 47 
78. 95 22,04 20. 20 121. 19 
26. 91 13. 88 6.25 55.04 
A e Wl 11. 41 10.75 30. 16 
10.00 7.35 9. 57 26. 92 
31. 60 17. 90 8. 50 86. 16 
35. 87 12. 60 5. 91 85.73 
39. 00 24.04 7. 28 85.32 
33. 15 41. 88 6.00 90. 03 
c a eas 3. 50 48. 50 
44.44 39 13. 50 97.33 
1.50 -80 2.00 88. 30 
1. 50 -50 6.50) arar 95. 30 
358. 62 n 2, 250.98 122. 26 2. 966, 53 
== 
25. 50 77.48 1, 729. 58 
36. 00 8. 40 103. 31 
23. 50 6.25 87.00 
82.00 18. 00 162. 50 
23.70 9.35 69. 80 
15.00 6,50 38.00 
36. 00 3.50 85,25 
20.70 2.00 33.45 
40. 00 17.75 94.95 
26. 50 - 13.50 62.95 
162. 73 2, 486. 70 
— — 
— 645. 60 — 8, 859. 25 

RECAPITULATION 
Appropriated funds: 
ner.... e e, K Ee ee SE ST 
of Navy... E 
———— =a EENE EE 


GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense, 
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eport of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on 3 i Subcommittee on Foreign Operations. 
5; Nen iti ahs US. Meat ey siia peded between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 23 4 


Hon. Otto E. Passman (includes 1 trip 
around the world, and 1 trip to 
Western Europe): 
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RECAPITULATION Amount 
Appropriated funds: International Cooperation Administration... .._.--.------------------- 22 enone we cn en een nent n enn ene ene een nee en eee e tense nneen ene $22, 544. 55 
January 1962. Orro E. PASSMAN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations. 


Report of expenditure of for currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on General Govern- 
* hho 1 Matters, ee and Related Agencies, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 , and Dec. 31, 1961 


Miscellaneous 


Name of 
Name and country currency 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign sata Foreign | equivalent 
or U or U. S. 


Foreign uivalent 
= U.S. 
icy 


H money E Yates: 
8 5 e of PFunama U.S. dollar. 
Transportation. 99 


ee of Panama 
= i 


Appro: ted funds: Amount 
— anama Canal Company 8944.24 
— of Commerce. — 1,497.55 
W —— . ö—cH2———.— ́ — maam 2, 441. 79 
1 Excludes meals and transportation on Government-owned ship valued at $240. 3 Does not include meals and transportation on Government-owned ship valued at 


2 Does not include meals and transportation on Government-owned ship valued at $340, 
8140. 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Government Matters, 
Commerce and Related Agencies. 


Report o; masine o oreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Ap 8 Subcommittee on Interior and 
5 vap aa 3 U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 15 8 Dec. 31, 1961 


Name and country 


RECAPITULATION 


Ann , EROE ½ — . : ·˙ſä AER 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Name of 
Name and country currency 


Foreign equivalent 
US. 


Harry SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Construction, 


Report of expenditure of Joreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on State, Justice. 
E Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 i 


Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name and country V. S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar V. S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent equivalent 

or U.S. |ecurrency| or U.S. |eurrency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 


Hon. John J. Rooney: 
Jap: 


6.00 164.75 
3. 50 71.30 
5.75 127. 00 
16.00 548. 
2, 656, 25 2, 656. 25 
451,00 |--.--.-_- 326.50 |---------- 2,687.50 3, 567. 80 
96,00 40. 25 n 139. 75 
70.00 48.00 13. 137.75 
45.00 33.75 11. 97.25 
39.99 20. 50 9. 84.99 
30. 45 20.75 12. 70.70 
112. 50 30. 50 13. 169. 00 
oe | SAESAARE ee E E EA 3, 091. 00 
393. 94 199.75 63,75 |---------- 3, 790. 44 
68, 00 - a ae A 150. 00 
30.00 20.00 20. 00 70.00 
6.00 r 2.00 11.00 
73.00 45.00 30. 00 163.00 
23. 00 UM SS ere 25.00 63.00 
86.00 40.00 25.00 164.00 
24.00 . Ne 10.00 44.00 
24.00 15.00 10.00 49.00 
7.00 8.00 4.00 19.00 
rere ri 2.00 10.00 12.00 
10.00 5.00 25.00 
40.00 25.00 113.00 
— —v—-— 926, 20 
00 88. 809. 20 
. 00 


gees 8 
SSS 


à 
8 


Bsus 
2323 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
m. K ˙ Üwujß; lll none RE A E ³èðA NE — $14, 371. 44 
JOHN J, ROONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, Judiciary. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee 
ee 2 5 W Feet Office, expended between 5 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 i 


Name and country 


Hon, Aeg Bates 15.00 1, O18, 55 
( Rares 65. 00 106. 90 
15, 00 28. 90 
17.00 38.25 
36. 50 92. 00 
148. 50 1, 284. 60 
Hon. Jobn R. Pillion: 

United States- 15.00 5.40 1, 054. OL 
z 66. 00 5.60 105. 90 
15.00 3.50 29. 00 
17. 00 3. 50 38.25 
? 4.50 34.07 
= 1,261. 23 
fs DEEBA 1,012.61 

5.60 106. 
3.50 29, 00 
3. 50 40. 25 
7.00 91.00 
25.05 1, 282. 76 
Lae 3, 828, 59 

Amount 
Bolas Sei es KK r ð ͤ v VE EA EE EE 


J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated 88 5 Committee on Armed Services, expended between Jan. 1 and 
. „ 2 


Lodging | Meals Transportation Miscellaneous 


4 Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent | Foreign | equivalent equivalent 
currency or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 


currency 


107. 269. 50 
85. 1, 551. 17 
105. 230. 70 
50. 166. 53 
Total, counterpart funds annn „ e t .-] WED J... 2, 226, 96 
Jobn R. Blandford (committee coun- 
7 funds: 
74. 66 82. 16 300, 00 
60. 24 4.06 75.00 
25. 95 23. 20 65. 00 
52. 25 238. 60 380. 00 
16.05 1. 55 50.00 
69. 93 53. 43 228. 00 
Total, counterpart funds 299. 08 403. 00 —— 1. 008. 00 
A ted funds (Air Force), | U.S. dollar 135. 30 r 1. $41. 69 
nited States. 
Total funds expended by Mr. |--....-.....---.--|---- 3 i R a a 512. 85 
Blandford, 7 


William G. Bray: United States 
Total, appropriated funds 
(Army). 


A ted funds: 
rete Sas 
England 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and Rat tre Ba ah ae on Armed Services, expended between Jan. 1 and 


a U.S. dollar 
Name and country Foreign cauivalett 


currency 


Charles E. Chamberlain: 
Counterpart funds: 
LTO PSE OEE Se SS) E ee 


Total, e F n S [ea 3 . 2 ND 


T. funds, expended by 692/21 E 
Vr. Cham berain. 


Jeffery Cohelan: 
Counterpart funds: 
9 


Appropriated ſunds: 
United States 
Alaska 


Total, funds expended bj . 216 63 288.822 503. 
Mr. Cohelan. 
Clyde Doyle: United States 68.10 603.00 |. 843. 20 
Total, appropriated funds Navy- 68.10 103, 25 603. 00 843. 20 
56. 00 11-0-0 30. 80 67, 20 154.00 
60. 50 140, 55 20. 36 21. 01 101. 87 
63. 30 157 37.38 32. 86 186. 87 
161.17 880 33. 85 40. 00 235. 02 
237.77 53, 300 85. 83 98. 87 462. 51 
19. 63 393 13.10 3.33 63.73 
27.17 3,250 7.31 9.62 44.10 
18, 86 33-0-0 11. 95 5. 03 35. 84 
PPP . be 32. 20 32.20 
22. 43 39. 53 13. 21 13, 42 49. 06 
160. 26 429. 30 87. 61 61. 84 351. 54 
Total, counterpart funds 827.09 . 3841,40. 1, 716, 74 
=~ W. Kelleher (committee coun- 
Counterpart funds: 
NOE WEE PTEE P ann a ceneulodone anes pease eePEnae 46,90 
Denmark d 32. 20 
206. 40 
112. 40 
206. 05 
27. 80 


Total, appropriated funds 
arte 


Total, funds expended b: 
Mr. Kanne. 


Total, appropriated funds 
(Army). 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, expended between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 31, 1961—Continued 


Name and country 


Frank Kowalski: 
Counterpart funds: 
France. 


‘Total, counterpart funds. 


Appropriated funds: 
ed D 


Total, appropriated funds 


rmy). 
Total, funds expended by }.. 
Mr. Kowalski. 


25 


£ 
S 
8 
5 
R 


SEZEBE È a= 
888888 4 88 


2, 785. 00 r 
1, 450. 98 69. 59 

248, 27 52. 60 

53, 430 86, 04 
bs 5 128. 79 

715-0 189. 70 


700. 50 3063. 10] 1. 338. 14. 2, 812. 82 
08. 00 6415 .. 38.8 4.31 2, 187. 80 
1. 00 42. 37 3. 69 57. 
13. 00 PFF 2. 60 27. 45 
29. 41 LA Sl Re NE ee 2.00 41, 32 
63.04 53. 90 5. 41 127. 35 
13, 03 CS EEG (RES, eV 2, 00 38. 30 
36. 08 113 2.60 67.16 
62. 50 15. 46 2, 53 85.49 
50. 00 74.40 3. 05 135. 41 
21, 26 23. 47 2.79 62. 37 
25.71 A E OAA 3. 60. 49. 98 
17. 53 10.71 1.86 36,10 
160. 26 53. 98 2.53 227. 07 
8 62, 96 10. 00 1.19 125. 67 
Total, appropriated fund 442. 66. i 41. 06 3, 270. 13 
(Army). 
1,379. 20 6, 082, 95 


Total, funds erpended b, . 1, 066. 71 . 1, 183 27 3.488,77 
Mr. e 2 


Walter Norblad: 
Counterpart funds 

Deutsche mark. 97. 50 378 94. 50 9.75 25. 25 227. 00 

Lira 135. 00 79, 375 127. 00 28. 00 30. 00 320. 00 

39.75 910 30. 25 6. 00 6. 50 82. 50 

90. 25 38 84.76 13.75 19. 00 207.75 

83. 50 635 70. 75 10, 50 14.00 178. 75 

24. 00 131 17. 50 4.75 3.75 50. 00 

64. 00 264 52. 80 10, 60 18. 60 146. 00 

139. 25 2, 600 119. 80 9.00 24.75 292. 80 

59. 00 3, 630 49.75 4.50 10. 25 123. 50 

96. 80 504 88. 25 15. 80 30. 00 230. 85 

44. 50 8.00 6.30 99, 55 


3 
z 
8 
Z 
8 


26. 48. 
21. 109. 13 
62. 148.50 
tt, e . matinee Skee 4.75 
Total, appropriated fund , , . E A [iuss.. 2029) 310. 56 
(Army). !! e | ee Oe | a a a | 
Total, funds expended b e e e EE E 2, 260. 26 
Mr. Norbiad, 


Frank C. Osmers: 

United States. 6.00 281. 53 
England. 88 13.65 54.99 
France. 00 105. 24 274. 64 

40 266. 68 332.11 

Italy. 20 249. 87 458. 82 
Israe 52 2.78 36. 58 
tls 51 238. 47 277. 33 
6; T :.. m ² f / vf . let et UB eal 1.61 


8 
2 


* 2. 71 


al 
2 
= 


Total, appropriated funds t 
(Army) 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and nore ponde wo i e Caenia on Armed Services, expended between Jan. 1 and 


Name and country 


1 
Puerto Rico. : 


Total, funds expended by |_......-.---------|---------- F NI 
F 


L. 
75. 00 00 
141. 67 67 
70. 20 00 
137. 50 00 
A 8 67 
== 
Appropriated funds: 

United States N 3.00 
Italy. 20. 32 88. 08 
$0. 00 22 Of 

German 5 
Spain. — 14. 91 178. 89 
Switzerl 7.20 = 5 


-~ 
= 
lag 
8 


15 46 400. 81.64 2, 500 510. 25 
36 95 272 68. 86 | 6,771.40 1, 696. 02 
24 00 204 48, 23 1.000 235. 53 
00 00 800. 29. 67 2, 600 86. 67 
00 00 135. 15.00 900 100. 00 
7 27 9¹ 37, 500 61.68 | 319, 468 516. 68 
Sp Ua 5 25 33 1.000 16.75 6, 500 109. 33 
nited Kingdom 20 00 700 19:60 | 81-0-0 226, 80 
— , IEE faiai 3, 481. 28 

3. 53 

29. 32 

7.72 

8.00 

13. 62 

14. 08 

76. 27 


T funds expended by |.-...-...-...---..}..-....... 
Vir. Wickersham. áj 


Foreign curreney (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


Appropriated funds: 
8 3 = ae — Reems 
oont Se A RES =P Ns SOE} Sa a re LAS E 
Total. 


LS e Snr seer w y a a a ee eee noe SM A. E 36, 185. 74 
CARL VINSON, 
Mar. 2, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and fe cg funds by the Committee on Rules, U.S: House of Representatives, expended 


between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1961 


Name and country 


H. Allen Smith: 
Denmark. 


U.8 
or U.S, 
currency 


Nove.—Additional report will be filed when additional information received from Department of State. 
RECAPITULATION 


do 8 
equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 


Total 


Forel; ivalent | Fi ign * 
‘oreign equiv ‘ore’! uiva 

r U.S EUS: 
currency 


nenne, ; reonnenprn s cne ncaa asco nenuespeuucetbaeaievesesarscceee 2222700 SES TEA EC —T— $857.22 


Fes. 26, 1962. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appro: 


expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules. 


riated funds by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 


Name and country 


Harris B. McDowell: 
United Kingdom 


or U.S. 


š U.S. dollar 
Foreign n Foreign | equivalent | Forelgn | equivalent | Foreign 9 Foreign | equivalent 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


or U.S, currency | or U.S. 


currency 


currency 


1 Currency expended for purchase of transportation only. 


503. 72 
934. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
one dd yd Scat g's bea OE eae eR ee ea eto ace sc ia it ps Sco $6, 264. 62 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Pes. 15, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


a — — 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1788. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the relief of certain oil and gas lessees under 
the Mineral Leasing Act”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1789. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Tarif Commission, transmitting the 13th 
annual report of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
on the operation of the trade agreements 
program, pursuant to section 350(e)(2) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 558. Resolution for considera- 
tion of S. 167, an act to authorize the At- 
torney General to compel the production of 
documentary evidence required in civil in- 
vestigations for the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, and for other ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1411). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 559. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 10079, a bill to amend section 
104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 


and for other ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1412). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10606. A bill to extend and improve 
the public assistance and child welfare serv- 
ices programs of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10607. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and certain related laws to provide 
for the restatement of the tariff classifica- 
tion provisions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10608. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for addi- 
tional depreciation deductions and to elim- 
inate certain inequities in the valuation of 
inventories; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 10609. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 10610. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 10611. A bill to permit certain em- 
ployees of a State or political subdivision 
thereof to elect coverage under the Fed- 
eral old-age, survivors insurance system, as 
self-employed individuals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 10612. A bill to amend the provisions 
of section 1001(f) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 which require the 
filing of certain statements; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H.R. 10613. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ments for certain detailed estimates in the 
annual budgets; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10614. A bill to make available to 
individuals suffering speech and hearing im- 
pairments the trained speech and hearing 
specialists (variously called speech patholo- 
gists, audiologists, speech and hearing 
clinicians, speech correctionists, etc.) needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10615. A bill to extend and strengthen 
the Federal air pollution control program; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 10616. A bill to protect the right to 
vote in Federal elections free from arbitrary 
discrimination by literacy tests or other 
means; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 10617. A bill providing that the U.S. 
district courts shall have jurisdiction of cer- 
tain cases involving pollution of interstate 
river systems, and providing for the venue 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10618. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Compact, and for related purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 10619. A bill to amend chapter 2 of 
title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the system of forest development roads and 
trails needed for the utilization and protec- 
tion of lands administered by the Forest 
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Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 10620. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 218 of the International Revenue 
Code of 1954 to modify the maximum limi- 
tations on the amount allowable as a de- 
duction for medical, dental, etc., expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, GILBERT: 

H.R. 10621. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for family clinics for domestic agricultural 
migratory workers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 10622. A bill to provide that tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment shall be included as part of his 
wages for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10623. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by adding thereto a 
new section imposing a tax in respect of 
tips and gratuities whenever election is made 
to have them included in the basis for bene- 
fits under the insurance system established 
by title II of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 10624. A bill to provide that until 
the national debt is retired, not less than 
10 percent of the net budget receipts of the 
United States for each fiscal year shall be 
utilized solely for reduction of the national 
debt; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr, McVEY: 

H.R. 10625. A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 10626. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to 
provide for greater certainty, speed, and ef- 
ficiency in the enforcement thereof, and for 

other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr, WILSON of California: 

H.R. 10627. A bill to provide for two naval 
homes for treatment in the field of geriat- 
rics, one to be located on the east coast and 
one on the west coast; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 10628. Abill to amend the Peace Corps 

Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 10629. A bill to establish a Communi- 
cations Satellite Authority to provide for the 
development of a global communication sys- 
tem, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 10630. A bill to provide for the appli- 
cation of power revenues from reclamation 
projects to the reduction of the public debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


March 8 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 10631. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Dimakopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10632. A bill for the relief of Vlasios 
G. Dimakopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 10633. A bill for the relief of Mui 
Chuck Hoo, also known as Chang Pon Lon; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10634. A bill for the relief of Mui 
Kwok Kwong, also known as Fong Yat 
Chotg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10635. A bill for the relief of Mui Yin 
Lam, also known as Ching Ken Yin; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

. FINO: 
. A bill for the relief of Elio Vec- 
the Committee on the Judi- 


y Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 10637. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Calabrese DiVito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10638. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Aboud and her children, Samuel, Elia- 
hou, and Rahamin Aboud; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10639. A bill for the relief of Estela 
Castro Dionisio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 10640. A bill for the relief of Our Lady 
of Lourdes Memorial Hospital, Binghamton, 
N. V.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10641. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Wing Cheung (also known as Bill Woo); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 10642. A bill for the relief of Tze Yao 

Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 10643. A bill for the relief of Gail 
Hohlweg Atabay and her daughter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 10644. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander Kleinlerer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


247. Mr. MCDOWELL presented a petition 
of the mayor and council of Wilmington, 
Del., endorsing approval of the President's 
request for an appropriation for the opera- 
tion of the Peace Corps, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7 the House of Representatives 


passed H.R. 132, a bill designed to set 
up a program of Federal matching grants 


for the construction of television facili- 
ties to be used for educational purposes. 

Although commitments in Maine 
prompted me to be absent when a vote 
was taken on this legislation, I would like 
to state for the record that were I pres- 
oni; I would have voted in favor of this 

During the last session of Congress, I 
introduced legislation—H.R. 2910— 
which had the same intent as H.R. 132, 
my bill differing from H.R. 132 only in 
the means by which the desired end was 
to be attained. 


The instant legislation makes provi- 
sion for $25 million in Federal grants, 
with no State to receive more than $1 
million and each State matching the 
Federal extension on a 50-50 basis. My 
bill provided $1 million for each of the 
States and was minus any provision for 
State matching. 

The Senate last year passed legislation 
providing assistance to the States in the 
construction of television facilities, this 
legislation differing in some respects 
from the bill recently assed by the 
House. I feel confident that, in due 
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course, the differences in these bills will 
be reconciled and that ultimately in the 
course of this congressional session a 
law will emerge that will serve the in- 
terests of each of our States in the area 
of educational TV. 

There can be no doubting that a pro- 
gram such as this promises to produce a 
great harvest of benefits, for it will bring 
to both students and adults alike an op- 
portunity to deepen and broaden their 
educational opportunities. The fact 
that educational TV is today in its in- 
fancy should never cloud our vision to 
the great promise it holds as a supple- 
ment to regular classroom education. 

I would like to state that we in Maine 
are already getting off the ground with 
educational TV, and the University’ of 
Maine, Colby, Bates, and Bowdoin are 
particularly active in this regard. 

The legislation recently approved by 
the House will give an impetus to these 
and other educational institutions in 
Maine, enabling them to proceed at a 
faster rate in the direction of a com- 
prehensive and effective system of edu- 
cational TV, a system that will bring 
enhanced educational benefits to the 
citizens of Maine and all the other States 
of our Union. 


Postal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting this bill as a companion bill to 
H.R. 9531, to be known as the postal 
pay bill. 

The year 1962 is now in its third 
month, and the postal clerks and car- 
riers are still as full of optimism and 
hope as they were when the new year 
dawned. The postal employees have 
looked forward to a new year that would, 
at last, bring with it the closing of a 
salary gap that keeps them on a tread- 
mill, a treadmill which permits them 
never to catch up with their industrial 
counterparts nor the cost of living. 

In introducing my bill, I am trying to 
insure salary adjustments, long owed, 
frequently promised, but never yet de- 
livered. 

Man can exist rather inadequately 
upon promises and faith, but to live he 
needs demonstrations of the same in 
performance. With his ever-shrinking 
purchasing power very much in evi- 
dence, the clerk and carrier need a 
dramatic demonstration. This bill is 
one of the ways we, in the Congress, can 
show our determination to help; I am 
doing just that. 

In support of this well-deserved raise 
in pay, it is only necessary to point out 
that in 1947-49 the postal employee was 
16 percent behind the cost-of-living in- 
dex at that time, compared to his 1939 
standard. From 1949 to 1962 the cost-of- 
living index rose from 101.4 to 128.2 as 
shown by Bureau of Labor’s consumer 
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index figures. This increase of almost 
27 points plus the 16 percent minus at 
the start of this period comes to 43 per- 
cent. The postal employees received 
approximately 20 percent in salary in- 
creases in this same period. Thus, they 
are still 23 percent behind the consumers 
index or cost of living. 

While this bill does not grant an 
amount that large it does approach a 
decent comparable living wage for one of 
the most faithful servants of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Well-paid postal workers, along with 
other adequately compensated Federal 
employees makes for a proud Govern- 
ment service which manifests itself on a 
high level of morale. Pride in one’s work 
raises productivity, eases tensions, and 
makes recruitment easy rather than dif- 
ficult. 

The salary adjustment is needed this 
year, 1962, and should be allocated now, 
not over a period of 3 years, or any other 
stretch of time. 

The space age requires careful re- 
search and quick decisions. The cause 
of the postal employee is just; the prob- 
lem of pay adjustment has already been 
thoroughly studied, so, accordingly, I 
look forward to a speedy remedy for the 
most faithful of our civil servants. 


Point Reyes National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call our colleagues’ attention to a 
bill which I believe to be of the greatest 
importance—the measure which the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
today approved by a unanimous vote, to 
establish a national seashore on the 
Point Reyes Peninsula, Marin County, 
Calif. 

The close proximity of the Point Reyes 
Peninsula, with all its outstanding nat- 
ural attributes, to one of our Nation’s 
most heavily populated and fastest grow- 
ing regions—the San Francisco Bay 
area—is unique. The National Park 
Service, in fact, has said that the Point 
Reyes Peninsula provides a combination 
of scenic, recreation, and scientific in- 
terests which can be found nowhere else 
in this country so near a large center of 
population. 

Mr. Speaker, the Seventh California 
District which I represent is a part of the 
metropolitan San Francisco Bay area, 
and I have been receiving a steady 
stream of correspondence from my con- 
stituents urging that this Point Reyes 
National Seashore be established. One 
of the latest groups to voice its support 
is the Association of Bay Area Govern- 
ments—an association representing 6 
counties and 58 cities. This endorse- 
ment is particularly important, for it is 
a definite indication of the solid com- 
munity support for this bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge the members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the Members of the House 
to approve the Point Reyes National 
Seashore at this session of the Congress. 
I urge, furthermore, that this action be 
taken without delay, for delay in acquir- 
ing these shores so vital to an adequate 
public recreation system will not only 
result in increased costs, but, even more 
important, in lost opportunities. 


World Protest to Soviet Nuclear Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
finds itself—unless a new globally ac- 
ceptable formula for disarmament can be 
discovered—cn the way to a more costly 
and deadly arms race of the future. 

If this is allowed to happen, it will en- 
hance the risk of nuclear war, increase 
the dangers to humanity from radioac- 
tive fallout, and heighten tensions in an 
already high tension world. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to review 
some factors which I believe could make 
a constructive contribution to progress 
in arms control and reduction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from my statement printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, 
or WISCONSIN 

Around the globe 3 billion people have a 
great stake—survival, itself—in the nuclear 
arms race into which Mr. Khrushchev is now 
propelling the world. 

As in the past, the United States has 
clearly stated its willingness—yes, eager- 
ness—to ban nuclear tests, if the Soviets 
would agree on realistic steps for arms con- 
trol. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet Premier, dedi- 
cated not to peace, but to world conquest, 
will endorse no such goal. Instead the 
Kremlin leader now threatens to step up the 
arms race; for example, by possible further 
nuclear bomb tests in the atmosphere in 
addition to the series exploded last fall. 

As a policy, this flagrant disregard for 
peace and the safety of humanity enhances 
the risk of a nuclear war; increases the 
dangers to humanity from radioactive fall- 
out; and heightens tensions in an already 
high-tension world. 

The No. 1 concern, of course, is the 
survival and safety of humanity. Second- 
arily, however, there is a universal responsi- 
bility for discontinuing the immoral dissi- 
pation of human and natural resources 
through expanding quickly obsolescent arms 
programs. 

The people of the world have a right—in 
fact, a responsibility—to cry out in protest 
against Khrushehev's devil's advocate policy 
leading toward ever greater waste of God- 
given resources, and perhaps extinction. 

Reportedly, Mr. Khrushchev may now be 
willing to agree to minister-level talks on 
disarmament. During the more than 350 
previous sessions on arms control, however, 
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there has been lots of talk, talk, talk, but 
very little positive action. Regrettably, the 
willingness again to talk has not been ac- 
companied by a compromising attitude that 
holds out promise for reaching realistic 
agreements. 

Recently, I recommended that the U.N. 
hold a special session, if necessary, to create 
a workable formula for control and reduc- 
tion of arms. Recognizing the great stake in 
the arms race, I believe that such a special 
session of the U.N., concentrated upon 
making a realistic progress toward halting 
the arms race, would be well justified. The 
specific steps would include the following: 

1. The U.N. Disarmament Commission 
would be given the responsibility—and a 
deadline—for crystallizing and presenting 
major alternative proposals to the General 
Assembly; and 

2. The General Assembly would, then, 
meet in a special session to “hammer out” a 
workable program. 

In accordance with reason and logic, the 
U.N. would, I believe, find it not only desir- 
able but essential to endorse safeguarded 
inspection for any realistic program—the 
principal roadblock to East-West agreement. 
Acceptance of this principle by a majority 
of nations would pull the rug out from under 
the Soviet position. 

The establishment of universally recog- 
nized standards of disarmament, of course, 
would not assure automatic compliance by 
all nations. Nevertheless, the adoption of a 
fundamentally sound program would: (1) 
Give direction and guidance to—and set goals 
for—arms reduction and control; (2) clearly 
and distinctly point a finger at Communist— 
or other—nations that attempt to roadblock 
progress; and (3) provide encouragement for 
greater dedication of manpower and resources 
by nations—individually, and collectively— 
to disarmament. 

Recognizing that the wheels of the U.N. 
grind exceedingly slow, however, I believe the 
people of the world—individually and na- 
tionally—should also now raise their voices 
in protest to Soviet policy. If this were done, 
it would help to: focus blame—where blame 
is due—for lack of fruitful negotiations on 
disarmament: on the Soviet Union; exert 
great moral pressures of the world on the 
Soviet Union; and forge a stronger bond be- 
tween peoples dedicated to real progress 
toward disarmament and peace. 


The National Lottery of Belgium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL. A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week, I brought to the attention of this 
Congress the popular and profitable 
Argentine national lottery in South 
America. Today, I would like to tell the 
Members of this House about the Belgian 
Government lottery. This small nation, 
like so many others, derives no small 
benefit from its national lottery. 

In 1961 the national lottery of Belgium 
gross receipts came to almost $15 mil- 
lion. The net income of $5 million was 
used for the Congo Social Welfare Fund 
and various other charitable works. 

Mr. Speaker, Belgium has realized that 
a lottery can be of great worth in obtain- 
ing funds for deserving causes. We cer- 
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tainly would do well to come to the same 
realization. 

A national lottery in the United States 
would raise $10 billion a year in addi- 
tional revenue which certainly can help 
bring tax relief to our wage earners and 
reduce our ever-growing national debt. 
What are we waiting for? 


Foreign Hospital Care for U.S. Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS J. LANE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the burdens of your work on this 
committee would be lightened consider- 
ably if all the proposals that come to you 
for study and decision could correct a mani- 
fest injustice, in the manner that H.R. 8144 
does, which I introduced on July 13, 1961. 

Its objective is to fill in an omission in 
the original law providing for the hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment of eligible veterans. At 
present, only veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities who are temporarily 
traveling or living abroad, and who are U.S. 
citizens are entitled to hospital care in 
foreign countries, from funds furnished by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

H.R. 8144 will extend those hospital bene- 
fits to U.S. veterans who have not relin- 
quished their citizenship, but have chosen 
to make their permanent homes in other 
countries. There is precedent for this under 
veterans legislation governing other benefits 
for those who suffered disability as a result 
of their service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

In fact, the law does not restrict disability 
compensation to those residing in the United 
States. It is payable to eligible veterans who 
reside, temporarily or permanently, in a for- 
eign country, regardless of citizenship status, 
or whether the disability was incurred in 
war or peace. No distinction is made between 
temporary and permanent residence abroad 
in the payment of such benefits as disability 
compensation and pension, but a discrimina- 
tion does prevail for hospitalization and 
medical purposes. 

H.R. 8144 seeks to eliminate that contra- 
diction, by making care and treatment in 
public or private hospitals abroad, available 
to eligible veterans, even when they have 
taken up permanent residence outside the 
United States. 

When this amendment was first proposed, 
some people anticipated administrative difi- 
culties. But, in view of the fact that the 
hospital and medical program for veterans 
is already operative in foreign countries for 
some veterans who are residing there tem- 
porarily, there is no administrative problem 
involved by the moderate extension of these 
benefits to veterans who are residing there 
permanently. 

American veteran organizations have 
chartered a number of posts, barracks, or 
chapters in other nations, to perpetuate the 
comradeship of those who once served in 
our Armed Forces, but have decided to make 
their permanent homes in other lands. 

When they are stricken, there is no way 
under the present law to provide them with 
medical care comparable to that which is 
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available in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals to veterans who live in the United 
States. Veterans traveling in, or tempo- 
rarily residing in a foreign country are eligi- 
ble for these equivalent hospital benefits but 
those living permanently in such countries 
are excluded. 

I respectfully suggest that they, too, 
should be entitled to these benefits with the 
help of this committee and its favorable 
report on H.R. 8144. 


Fish Flour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
very much encouraged to read last week 
in the Washington Post that Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall served 
cookies made from fish flour to a number 
of congressional and Inverior Depart- 
ment staff members. The occasion was 
a briefing by the Department of Interior 
te outline its programs to the staff mem- 
bers and congressional aids in attend- 
ance. I laud Secretary Udall for his 
forthright stand of approval for this 
product. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
informed my office this morning that my 
appeal was one of the three successful 
appeals filed in opposition to the pro- 
posed order for a standard of identity 
on fish flour. The other successful ap- 
peals were filed by Mr. Harold Putman 
on behalf of Vio-Bin Corp., and by Mr. 
Kleinfeld on behalf of Menhaden 
Fisheries. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion further informed my office that a 
public hearing will be held when an im- 
partial, competent hearing examiner is 
obtained. 

Because of the importance of this 
product to the problem of hunger in 
the world, I wish to place my appeal in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I also want 
to let the many individuals and State 
and Federal agencies supporting this 
product know that a public hearing will 
be held in an attempt to obtain Food 
and Drug Administration approval of 
fish flour. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter of February 24, 1962, 
to Mr. Beryl McCullar, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1962. 
Mr. BERYL MCCULLAR, 
Hearing Clerk, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCuLLAaR: I am writing to ob- 
ject to the Standard of Identity for Fish 
Flour as set forth in the Federal Register, 
January 25, 1962, issue. The order is Title 
21, Chapter I, Subchapter B, Part 37. Writ- 
ing as a U.S. citizen and as a U.S. Senator, 
I object to this standard of identity. I ob- 
ject to the requirements that the fish, be- 
fore processing, must have its head, fins, tail, 
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viscera, and intestinal contents removed, I 
further object to processed whole fish not 
being approved for sale as a food product 
within the United States, while it is approved 
for sale abroad. 

The order would require an unreasonable 
increase in cost in the processing of the 
food. The product made from whole fish 
flour has been tested by private and Fed- 
eral Agency laboratories and found to be 
clean and safe for human consumption. 
After testing the whole fish product, Food 
and Drug Administration has never chal- 
lenged its purity. Its only objection is that 
some consumers in America would object to 
it. Such an objection, in the face of expert 
laboratory reports affirming the products 
cleanliness and safety, is insufficient to 
justify the removal of various parts of the 
fish and the resulting increase in cost. 

The Food and Drug Administration is not 
empowered to bar a clean food product from 
consumption in the United States using as 
the sole basis of its position that some con- 
sumers would object to the product, These 
esthetic objections attributed to parts of 
the consuming public are overruled by the 
wealth of medical and sociological evidence 
available and supporting the approval and 
use of the product made from the whole 
fish. These esthetic objections are further 
overruled by the fact that the Food and 
Drug Administration has seen fit from the 
evidence before it to approve the manu- 
facture and export of whole fish flour. 

The Food and Drug Administration may 
not properly bar this product on a unilateral 
interpretation of the unsupported views of 
a small minority of the consuming public. 

I insist on a public hearing being held to 
consider the objections filed to the Standard 
of Identity mentioned above. The issues 
which should be covered are (1) the cleanli- 
ness and safety of the whole fish flour, (2) 
the authority of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to bar a clean and safe food product 
without reasonable justification, (3) the 
right of American citizens to insist upon 
and obtain the use of a safe food product 
at the lowest reasonable cost. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 


Power Revenues From Reclamation 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill designed to re- 
store commonsense to the reclamation 
program and much-needed relief to the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has be- 
come the largest marketer of hydroelec- 
tric power in this country. Each year 
new efforts are made to extend this Fed- 
eral power empire still further as new 
projects come before the Interior Com- 
mittee for consideration. The time has 
come to recognize that this is big busi- 
ness and no longer a mere incident of 
the irrigation of land. The Federal tax- 
payer, wherever he may live, is entitled 
to expect the Congress to apply business 
propies to the Bureau’s power opera- 

ons. 
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In 1906 the Congress first allowed the 
use of power revenues to assist in the 
repayment of project costs for other than 
power purposes. But power was an un- 
important incidental of project opera- 
tions until comparatively recent times. 

Two leading Democratic Senators were 
among the first to recognize the fact 
that electric power was becoming a 
major element to which business meth- 
ods should be applied, and both of these 
men were from reclamation States. I 
refer, of course, to the Hayden- 
O’Mahoney amendment of 1938—52 
Stat. 291, 318—which reads as follows: 

All moneys received by the United States in 
connection with any irrigation projects, in- 
cluding the incidental power features 
thereof, constructed by the Secretary of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and financed in whole or in part with 
moneys heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
or allocated therefor by the Federal Govern- 
ment, shall be covered into the reclamation 
fund, except in cases where provision has 
been made by law or contract for the use 
of such revenues for the benefit of users of 
water from such project: Provided, That 
after the net revenues derived from the sale 
of power developed in connection with any of 
said projects shall have repaid those con- 
struction costs of such project allocated to 
power to be repaid by power revenues there- 
from and shall no longer be required to 
meet the contractual obligations of the 
United States, then said net revenues derived 
from the sale of power developed in connec- 
tion with such project shall, after the close 
of each fiscal year, be transferred to and 
covered into the General Treasury as “mis- 
cellaneous receipts”: 

Provided jurther, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to amend the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), 
as amended, or to apply to irrigation proj- 
ects of the Office of Indian Affairs, (C.L. 
2421.) 


Since these two Senators certainly 
have never been regarded as anything 
but supporters of the Federal reclama- 
tion program, I can only assume that 
their amendment was designed to give 
the taxpayer a break. They knew that 
tying up power revenues in perpetuity 
for the benefit of remote irrigation proj- 
ects would some day cause the rest of 
the country to lose confidence in the pro- 
gram as a national program. These 
projects are the property of all the people 
and not the exclusive bounty of a few 
in some State or region. When project 
costs have been repaid, these revenues 
should provide relief to the overburdened 
Federal taxpayers of Pennsylvania and 
Idaho alike, just as Senators O'MAHONEY 
and Haypen provided almost 25 years 
ago. 

The House Interior Committee is de- 
parting further and further from these 
sound principles. When the direct and 
indirect beneficiaries of a reclamation 
project cannot repay its costs, the pres- 
sure is on to use so-called surplus power 
revenues from installations hundreds 
of miles away to make up the difference. 
It seems to make no difference whether 
there is any economic relationship be- 
tween the project assisted and the source 
of power revenue. This is the boldest 
kind of subsidy, yet these facts are hid- 
den under the rug so the public will not 
realize the true situation. My bill is de- 
signed to stop these abuses. It is time 
we in the Congress told the Bureau of 
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Reclamation in its project planning that 

we mean business. 

My bill goes one step further than the 
Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment. That 
provision requires these power revenues 
to go into the Treasury’s “miscellaneous 
receipts” accounts, thus allowing them to 
be used for general expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government. I propose that they 
be used exclusively for the reduction of 
the public debt. The taxpayer at least 
should have one revenue source ear- 
marked for this purpose in this area of 
free-spending profligate Government. 

My bill is as follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to provide for the application of power 
revenues from reclamation projects to the 
reduction of the public debt 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

revenues derived from the sale of power de- 

veloped in connection with any project, 
heretofore or hereafter constructed by the 

Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 

Federal reclamation laws as defined in the 

Act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), shall be 

used only for the repayment of the costs of 

such projects until such costs shall have been 
repaid; and after such costs shall have been 
repaid, such revenues, after the close of each 
fiscal year, shall be transferred to and covered 
into the General Treasury as “miscellaneous 
receipts” and shall be applied only for the 
reduction of the public debt of the United 
States. 


Additional Depreciation Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced H.R. 
10608. 

This bill proposes to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for ad- 
ditional depreciation deductions and to 
eliminate certain inequities in the valu- 
ation of inventories, as follows: 

First. An elective provision whereby 
taxpayers will be permitted to take addi- 
tional depreciation each year in a grad- 
uated amount. For assets haying a 
useful life of 4 years and under 6 years, 
the additional depreciation would be 
7 percent of the depreciation otherwise 
allowable. For assets having a useful 
life of 6 years and under 8 years, the 
additional depreciation would be 14 per- 
cent of the depreciation otherwise allow- 
able. For assets having a useful life of 
8 years or more, the additional deprecia- 
tion would be 20 percent of the depreci- 
ation otherwise allowable. 

Second. An elective provision whereby 
taxpayers will be permitted in valuing 
inventories to set up a reserve up to 20 
percent of the first $100,000 of finished 
goods purchased and held for resale. 

Both amendments would be effective 
with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1962. 

The provision with respect to deprecia- 
tion, when coupled with the revision of 
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Bulletin F by the Treasury, should pro- 
vide industry with the latitude in ac- 
counting for depreciation which has been 
overwhelmingly supported in the testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. As a corollary to the relief to 
industry, the Congress should grant re- 
lief to the small businessman who must 
reinvest his funds in inventory. Unless 
the wholesale and retail trades are will- 
ing and able to stock the goods produced 
by industry, any increased capacity to 
produce will remain idle. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
stated that the provisions with respect 
to depreciation allowances for productive 
facilities, as supplemented by Bulletin 
F and the Treasury rulings, failed to 
recognize fully the economic obsolescence 
of such assets. The Secretary has also 
publicly stated that the useful lives pre- 
scribed in Bulletin F will be consolidated 
and reduced by between 20 and 30 
percent. However, he advised the 
Ways and Means Committee that even 
after those revisions, American industry 
still will not be permitted to amortize 
the cost of productive equipment as 
rapidly as its foreign competition. 
Therefore, the first part of the bill pro- 
vides for an election whereby the tax- 
payer can accelerate the depreciation of 
equipment to a greater extent than the 
revised Bulletin F. This amendment 
should meet the needs of the manu- 
facturing or productive segment of the 
economy in which there must be a rela- 
tively large investment in depreciable 
personal property such as machinery 
and equipment. z 

In addition, it shoulč be recognized 
that the products of industry must be 
sold to the consumer if the additional 
productive facilities are to be fully uti- 
lized. The distribution and retailing seg- 
ment of the economy must also be in 
a position to grow with the growth of 
industry. There are more than 1% mil- 
lion small merchants who must stock 
the increased output of industry if the 
goods are to be sold. This amendment 
is intended to facilitate the carrying of 
that stock by deferring the tax on a part 
of their income which is reinvested in 
inventory. 

The small merchant frequently is un- 
able to set aside after taxes, sufficient 
income to carry the necessary increases 
in his inventory which may be required 
either because of inflation, the introduc- 
tion of new products, or normal growth. 
If these merchants are to compete with 
the large merchai.dising chains, some 
form of “reinvestment” tax relief will 
be necessary. The second part of the 
bill will permit the small distributor and 
retailer to defer the tax on an amount 
equivalent to 20 percent of the tax- 
payer’s reinvestment in inventory. 

ADDITIONAL DEPRECIATION DEDUCTIONS 

This part of the bill provides that the 
taxpaye- will be permitted to take addi- 
tional depreciation each year in a grad- 
uated additional amount: 

First. For assets having a useful life 
of 4 years and under 6 years, the addi- 
tional depreciation would be 7 percent 
of the depreciation otherwise allowable. 

Second. For assets having a useful 
life of 6 years and under 8 years, the 
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additional depreciation would be 14 per- 
cent of the depreciation otherwise al- 
lowable. 

Third. For assets having a useful life 
of 8 years or more, the additional de- 
preciation would be 20 percent of the 
depreciation otherwise allowable. 

For example, if a taxpayer installs 
some equipment having a useful life of 
4 years on account of which the tax- 
payer would be entitled under existing 
law to an annual depreciation deduc- 
tion of $100, this amendment would in- 
crease the annual deduction to $107. If 
the property had a useful life of 7 years, 
this amendment would increase the an- 
nual deduction to $114. If the property 
had a useful life of 10 years, this 
amendment would increase the annual 
deduction to $120. 

The additional depreciation provided 
for in the attached amendment is based 
upon a percent of the depreciation oth- 
erwise allowed and would automatically 
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reflect any increase in depreciation 
which might be allowed as a result of the 
pending Treasury study. 

Under existing law, a taxpayer is per- 
mitted to compute depreciation under 
either (a) the straight line method; (b) 
the sum of the years digits, of (c) the 
double declining balance. The addition- 
al depreciation which would be allowed 
by this bill is always applied to reduce 
the taxpayer’s basis or cost for depreci- 
ation purposes. However, the additional 
depreciation allowed is not charged to 
the declining balance under the double 
declining balance method in order to re- 
flect more nearly the same proportionate 
increase as in the case of the other 
methods. 

A comparison of the depreciation al- 
lowable under existing law for an asset 
having a useful life of 10 years and the 
depreciation which would be allowable 
if this bill is adopted, is shown on the 
following schedule: 


Depreciation deductions—Comparison, 5 asset, cost $1,000 (assuming no salvage 
value 


Sum of years digits Double declining balance 


883 


154 


— 


SSesS88 
88288 


00 


1 Taxpayer may elect to change to straight-line depreciation for this year and subsequent years. 


Mr. Speaker, a taxpayer may elect to 
claim the increased depreciation deduc- 
tions with respect to all or any part of 
his eligible assets, He may elect to take 
the additional deduction in one year, 
fail to elect it for the next year, and 
then elect it again later on for subse- 
quent years with respect to the same 
eligible assets. The additional depreci- 
ation deductions need not be elected by 
the taxpayer for the first year in which 
depreciation is claimed with respect to 
an eligible asset. The bill will not in- 
crease a taxpayer’s total depreciation 
deductions with respect to an asset over 
the asset’s useful life. When an asset’s 
tax basis is exhausted, the depreciation 
deductions will cease. If the salvage 
value of the asset exceeds 10 percent or 
if the taxpayer has failed to elect to dis- 
regard salvage up to 10 percent, total 
depreciation deductions, as increased by 
the election provided in this amendment, 
may not reduce the basis below the sal- 
vage value which would otherwise have 
to be taken into account in computing 
depreciation deductions. 


INVENTORY ADJUSTMENT 


In providing accelerated depreciation, 
the first part of the bill is intended to 
meet the needs of the manufacturing or 
productive segment of the economy in 
which there must be a relatively large 
investment in depreciable personal 
property such as machinery and equip- 
ment. ‘However, the products of those 
industries cannot be sold to the con- 


sumer without the distributing and re- 
tailing segment of the economy. There 
are more than 1½ million “small mer- 
chants” who must stock the increased 
output of industry if the goods are to be 
sold. This second part of the bill is in- 
tended to facilitate the carrying of that 
stock by deferring the tax on a part of 
their income which is reinvested in in- 
ventory. The small merchant frequently 
is unable to set aside after taxes, suffi- 
cient income to carry the necessary in- 
creases in his inventory which may be 
required either because of inflation, the 
introduction of new products, or normal] 
growth. If these merchants are to com- 
pete with the large merchandising 
chains, some form of additional tax re- 
lief will be necessary. 

Section 2 of the bill recognizes the 
need, created in part by inflation, for 
additional investments in inventory by 
allowing the taxpayer to reduce his tax- 
able income for the year by an amount 
equal to 20 percent of his closing inven- 
tory of finished goods purchased and on 
hand for resale. This reduction of tax- 
able income, however, is limited to 
$20,000 or, if lower, to 50 percent of the 
net income from the business for the 
year computed without such reduction. 

Since the reduction of the closing in- 
ventory value will have the effect of de- 
ferring—not exempting—from tax the 
amount by which the taxable income is 
so reduced, the inventory adjustment is 
at the election of the taxpayer. If he 
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elects to reduce the closing inventory 
value, the amount of reduction will 
automatically be reflected in the opening 
inventory of the following year, and to 
continue the deferral of tax the closing 
inventory of subsequent years—first 
computed as if the election had never 
been made—will be similarly reduced 
unless the taxpayer elects to terminate 
the election. If the taxpayer terminates 
his election, the closing inventory for 
that year is computed as if the election 
had never been made, with the result 
that the amounts previously deferred 
through the inventory reductions are 
included in taxable income. 

The provision for the inventory adjust- 
ment was limited to $20,000, or 20 per- 
cent of the first $100,000 in inventory, 
because it is estimated that numerically 
more than 95 percent of taxpayers in 
the distribution and retail businesses 
have sales with less than $1 million per 
year. Such taxpayers would not nor- 
mally have inventory in excess of 
$100,000. The effect of the amendment 
is to place the small businessman on a 
more nearly equal basis with the large 
chain merchandisers. The latter will be 
more likely to adopt LIFO or other more 
sophisticated methods of inventory valu- 
ations. Actually, such taxpayers could 
readjust inventory without this amend- 
ment. 

The amendment will not apply in the 
case of a taxpayer who uses the LIFO 
method in valuing inventories since that 
method by itself grants some relief 
against the effects of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the legisla- 
tion language may be more readily avail- 
able I include here the text of bill H.R. 
10608: 

H.R. 10608 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for additional depreci- 
ation deductions and to eliminate certain 
inequities in the valuation of inventories 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby 
amended, as follows: 

Sec. 1. INCREASE IN DEPRECIATION DEDUCTIONS. 

(a) ADDITIONAL DEPRECIATION Depvuc- 
TIons,—Part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 
(relating to itemized deductions for individ- 
uals and corporations) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 181. ADDITIONAL DEPRECIATION DEDUC- 

TIONS. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
a taxpayer may elect, for any year, with re- 
spect to such section 181 property as he 
shall designate, to increase the portions of 
the deductions allowed under section 167 
and section 178 which are attributable to 
such designated section 181 property by the 
following percentages: 

“(1) In the case of section 181 property 
having a useful life of eight years or more, 
20 percent; 

“(2) In the case of section 181 property 
having a useful life of at least six years 
but less than eight years, 14 percent; and 

“(3) In the case of section 181 property 
having a useful life of at least four years 
and less than six years, 7 percent. 

“(b) Definition of section 181 property.— 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) In Generat.—Except as provided in 
this subsection, the term ‘section 181 prop- 
erty’ means— 
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“(A) tangible personal property, or 

“(B) other tangible property (not includ- 
ing a building and its structural com- 
ponents) but only if such property— 

“(i) is used as an integral part of manu- 
facturing, production, or extraction, or of 
furnishing transportation, communications, 
electrical energy, gas, water, or sewage dis- 
posal services, or 

“(ii) constitutes a research or storage 
facility used in connection with any of the 
activities referred to in clause (1). 

“(2) PROPERTY Usep ror LopGciInc.—Prop- 
erty which is used predominantly to furnish 
lodging or in connection with the furnishing 
of lodging shall not be treated as section 181 
property. 

“(3) PROPERTY USED BY GOVERNMENTAL 
Units.—Property used by the United States, 
any State or political subdivision thereof, 
any international organization, the govern- 
ment of any foreign country, or any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing 
shall not be treated as section 181 property. 

(4) Lrwrration.—No property shall be 
considered section 181 property unless— 

“(A) It is used section 181 property, as 
defined in subsection (c), or 

“(B) It is property— 

“(i) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is completed by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1961, or 

“(ii) acquired after December 31, 1961, if 

the original use of such property commences 
with the taxpayer and commences after such 
date. 
In applying this section in the case of prop- 
erty described in clause (i) there shall be 
taken into account only that portion of the 
basis which is properly attributable to con- 
struction, reconstruction or erection after 
December 31, 1961. 

“(5) Property WITH Carrrep-Over Basis.— 
If property is acquired from a transferor in 
whose hands such property was section 181 
property, and if the basis of such property 
in the hands of the taxpayer is determined 
in whole or in part by its basis in the hands 
of the transferor, such property, if other- 
wise eligible, will be section 181 property 
with respect to the taxpayer notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of paragraph (4). 

„(e) DEFINITION OF UsED SECTION 181 PROP- 
ERTY.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘used section 181 property’ 
means property acquired by purchase after 
December 31, 1961, which otherwise meets 
the definition of section 181 property but 
which does not meet the requirements in 
subparagraph (B) of paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (b). Property shall not be treated 
as ‘used section 181 property’ if, after its 
acquisition by the taxpayer, it is used by 
a person who used such property before 
such acquisition (or by a person who bears 
a relationship described in section 179 (d) (2) 
(A) or (B) to a person who used such prop- 
erty before such acquisition). 

“(2) DOLLAR LIMTrATTON.— 

“(A) In Generat.—The cost of used sec- 
tion 181 property acquired during any tax- 
able year which may be taken into account 
under this section shall not exceed $50,000. 
If such cost exceeds $50,000, the taxpayer 
shall select (at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
by regulations prescribe) the items to be 
taken into account, but only to the extent 
of an aggregate cost of $50,000. Such a selec- 
tion, once made, may be changed only in 
the manner, and to the extent, provided by 
such regulations. 

“(B) MARRIED Courtes.—In the case of a 
husband and wife who file separate returns 
for the taxable year, the limitation under 
subparagraph (A) shall be a total of $50,000 
for both taxpayers, allocated between them 
as they shall elect under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, or, 
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in the absence of such election, $25,000 for 
each return, 

“(C) AFFILIATED Grourps.—In the case of 
an affiliated group the $50,000 amount speci- 
fied under subparagraph (A) shall be re- 
duced for each member of the group by ap- 
portioning $50,000 among the members of 
such group in accordance with their respec- 
tive amounts of used section 38 property 
which may be taken into account. 

“(D) ParTNERSHIP.—In the case of a part- 
nership, the limitation contained in sub- 
paragraph (A) shall apply with respect to 
the partnership and with respect to each 
partner. 

“(d) OTHER DEeFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this section— 

“(1) Purcuase.—The term ‘purchase’ has 
the meaning assigned to such term by sec- 
tion 179(d) (2). 

(2) Cost.—The term ‘cost’ has the mean- 
7; assigned to such term by section 179(d) 
(3). 

“(3) AFFILIATED Grour.—The term ‘affili- 
ated group’ has the meaning assigned to 
such term by section 1504(a), except that— 

“(A) The phrase ‘more than 50 percent’ 
shall be substituted for the phrase ‘at least 
80 percent’ each place it appears in section 
1504(a); and 

“(B) The term ‘includible corporation’ as 
used in section 1504 shall mean any cor- 
poration (without any exclusion under sec- 
tion 1504(b)) which has deductions allowed 
or allowable under section 167 or section 178. 

(b) Errecrive Date—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1962. 


Sec. 2. ADJUSTMENT oF INVENTORY VALUA- 
TION. 


(a) ELECTION To REDUCE INVENTORY VAL- 
vATION.—Part II of subchapter E of chapter 1 
is amended by adding at the end of subpart 
D ( relating to inventories) the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 473. ELECTION To ADJUST INVENTORY 
VALUATIONS 


(a) GENERAL RULE—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, a 
taxpayer may elect to reduce the inventory 
value of finished goods purchased and held 
for resale in the closing inyentory for the 
first taxable year for which the benefits of 
this section are elected by an amount equal 
to whichever of the following is the lesser: 

“(1) 20 percent of the inventory value of 
such finished goods; 

(2) $20,000.00; or 

“(3) 50 percent of the net income from 
the business for the year computed without 
such reduction of the closing inventory 
value. 

“(b) SUBSEQUENT INvVENTORIES—If the 
taxpayer elects the benefits of this section 
for a taxable year, then for each subsequent 
year until the election is terminated the 
value of the closing inventory, determined as 
if this section had not been applicable to 
any year, shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to whichever of the following is the 
lesser: 

“(1) 20 percent of the inventory value 
(determined without regard to this section) 
of the finished goods purchased and held for 
resale in the closing inventory; 

“(2) $20,000.00; or 

“(3) the higher of (A) 50 percent of the 
net income from the business for the year 
computed without any reduction of the 
closing inventory value under this section, 
or (B) the amount by which the closing 
inventory for the preceding taxable year was 
reduced under this section. 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, a taxpayer may elect 
to terminate the election under this section, 
in which case the inventory value of the 
closing inventory for the year of termination 
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shall be computed as if this section had not 
been applicable to any year. 

“(c) SPECIAL RULES. 

“(1) Last-In FRST-OUT INVENTORY. —This 
section shall not apply to taxpayers using 
the method of valuing inventory prescribed 
in section 472. 

“(2) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of 
a husband or wife who files a separate re- 
turn, the amount specified in paragraph (2) 
of subsections (a) and (b) shall be $10,000 
in Meu of $20,000. This paragraph shall 
not apply if the spouse of the taxpayer does 
not use, and is not required to use, inven- 
tories. 

(3) AFFILIATED Groups.—In the case of 
an affiliated group, the $20,000 amount 
specified in paragraph (2) of subsections 
(a) and (b) shall be reduced for each mem- 
ber of the group by apportioning $20,000 
among the members of such group in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
by regulations prescribe. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, the term ‘affiliated 
group’ has the meaning assigned to such 
term by section 1504(a), except that all cor- 
porations other than foreign corporations 
not in trade or business in the 
United States shall be treated as Includible 
corporations. 

“(4) ParTNERSHIPs.—In the case of a part- 
nership, the $20,000 amount specifiec in 
paragraph (2) of subsections (a) and (b) 
shall apply with respect to the partnership 
and with respect to each partner. 

(85) Estates AND Trusts.—This section 
shall not apply to estates or trusts.” 

(b) Errecrive Darx.— The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1962. 


Accomplishments of Our Air Reserve 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, due to 
a number of involved and rather com- 
plex factors, the public seems largely 
unaware of the magnificent job done by 
members of the Air Force Reserve during 
the current period of the Berlin crisis. 

The Air Reserve units, which are made 
up of volunteers, have made many sacri- 
fices for a vital purpose and I think it is 
only right that our Nation show its ap- 
preciation for the demonstrated willing- 
ness of the members of the Air Reserve 
to continue to serve on an active basis. 
The purpose of these remarks is to re- 
move any cloud of doubt or suspicion 
on may hang over this fine organiza- 

on. 

In order to set the record straight, 
the Air Force Association has under- 
taken a project to enlighten all Ameri- 
cans as to the work and accomplish- 
ments of our Air Reserve Forces. 

First, it has been specifically demon- 
strated, according to people who know 
the military, that the Air Force Reserve 
record shows convincingly that the Re- 
serve forces are a valuable component 
of our defense structure. 

The patriotic response of the Air Re- 
serve forces, plus the sacrifices the men 
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and their families have borne willingly, 
merit the Nation’s gratitude. 

Appropriate recognition of the Re- 
servists should be given them to assure 
their continued strength and usefulness 
when they are released from active duty. 

-Here are some specific accomplish- 
ments of the Air Reserve Forces: 

First. Air Guardsmen flew 218 single- 
engine jetplanes over the Atlantic with- 
in a month after being recalled to active 
service, providing much-needed conven- 
tional fighter strength for Air Force 
combat units in Europe. In a recent let- 
ter to President Kennedy, Chancellor 
Adenauer of Germany wrote that, in his 
opinion, the buildup to which these units 
contributed was the prime factor in- 
fluencing Khrushchev to back down on 
Berlin. 

Second. The number of complaints 
from Air Force recallees was nearly 
zero—no greater under the circum- 
stances than would have been experi- 
enced with career personnel. 

Third. Five Air Force Reserve and six 
Air National Guard squadrons entered 
on duty with four-engine transport air- 
craft, the first to be assigned to their 
respective components. In 3 months of 
active duty, their crews flew almost 4 
million miles on troop carrier and cargo 
missions. 

Fourth. The remaining 13 Air Guard 
tactical fighter and reconnaissance 
squadrons on active duty in the United 
States are combat ready, poised for im- 
mediate deployment wherever national 
security may be threatened. 

The Secretaries of Defense and Air 
Force and the Air Force Chief of Staff 
have publicly expressed their high re- 
gard for the mission capability of Re- 
serve forces personnel and appreciation 
for the spirit in which reservists’ wives 
and families have accepted the recall. 
Their pertinent statements are as 
follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington. 

Dear FELLOW American: During the last 
several months more than 150,000 men in 
the Reserve forces of the United States have 
been called back to active duty. This has 
been brought home to you in a very personal 
way, I know, because a relative of yours is 
among the reservists now in uniform, and it 
is for that reason I am writing you. 

Every reservist called back to active duty 
is making a special contribution to his coun- 
try’s security, but I recognize—and the 
President recognizes—that this has meant 
difficulty, inconvenience, and the disruption 
of civilian pursuits for thousands upon 
thousands of Americans, including the fam- 
ilies who were left behind when the reserv- 
ists reported for duty. The necessity for 
such sacrifice is not always understood. 
That's why your service has been using its 
internal information program to explain the 
callup and to answer many of the questions 
which I know have been raised. 

As we enter a new year the United States 
continues to face a strong and determined 
adversary who is pushing and probing at 
freedom in many parts of the world. The 
United States is the chief defender of free- 
dom in this world, and we can fill this role 
and maintain the peace only so long as we 
ourselves are strong and determined. The 
150,000 recalled reservists have helped to 
keep us strong, and their recall has surely 
evidenced our determination. 

We are taking other steps, of course, to 
convince the Soviet bloc we mean business, 
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and as we build our strength in these other 
ways it will become possible to release the 
reservists from active duty. But in the 
meantime their country owes them a very 
great debt, and you who are sharing in the 
sacrifices they have made are equally en- 
titled to the thanks of a grateful nation. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert dispatched congratulatory messages 
today to the Commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., and 
to the commanders of the former Air Na- 
tional Guard units now in Europe. The 
messages are as follows: 


TO COMMANDER TAC 


“My congratulations to TAC on the pro- 
fessional manner in which you conducted 
the operational deployment of units from 
the Air National Guard. The success of the 
deployment reflects the cooperation between 
our active duty and Reserve forces and un- 
derscores the high degree of proficiency of 
both. Please extend my congratulations to 
all TAC units and personnel participating 
in this successful operation.” 


TO COMMANDER USAFE FOR INDIVIDUAL UNIT 
COMMANDERS 


“My warmest salute to the men of your 
command on their highly successful deploy- 
ment to Europe. The manner in which the 
deployment was conducted so soon after 
recall could only be the result of sustained 
superior performance. It is my desire that 
every man in your organization knows of 
the pride the whole Air Force feels in this 
accomplishment, which reflects the high 
standards set and maintained in the Air Na- 
tional Guard training.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has congratulated 
the Tactical Air Command and the Air Na- 
tional Guard on the outstanding manner 
in which the recent movement of more than 
200 jet fighters to Europe was accomplished. 

The Air Force Chief of Staff, who has just 
returned from a visit to Europe to inspect 
the recalled units of the Air National Guard, 
sent the following message to Gen. Walter 
C. Sweeney, Commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, and Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wil- 
son, Assistant Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau for Air: 

“The movement of the newly federalized 
ANG units to Europe was executed in an 
orderly, efficient, and professional way. This 
required the utmost in leadership, planning, 
and cooperation on the part of all units 
and personnel nvolved. All obstacles were 
overcome by ingenuity and determination 
in spite of the extremely short preparation 
time available. The end result of the safe 
and expeditious arrival of the fighters should 
be a source of great pride to all who had a 
part in the operation. I wish to offer my 
congratulations for the outstanding manner 
in which this difficult and vitally important 
task was successfully accomplished. Please 
pass the above on to your people who were 
responsible for this.” 

Tactical fighter units included in the de- 
ployment to Europe were elements of the 
122 Tactical Fighter Wing, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
the 131 Tactical Fighter Wing, St. Louis, Mo.; 
the 121 Tactical Fighter Wing, Columbus, 
Ohio; the 102 Tactical Fighter Wing, Boston, 
Mass.; the 108 Tactical Fighter Wing, Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base, N.J.; and the 117 Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance Wing, Birmingham, 
Ala. They are equipped with F-84F, RF-84F, 
and F-86H aircraft. 
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Organizations which assisted in the de- 
ployment included the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, the Strategic Air Command, the 
Air Force Logistics Command, the US. Air 
Forces in Europe, the Air Defense Command, 
the Navy, and the Coast Guard. 


Campus Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on June 13, 
1961, the gentleman from Indiana, JoHN 
BrapeMas, inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article which appeared 
in the May 27, 1961, issue of Ave Maria, 
a magazine published at Notre Dame, 
Ind. The article was an interview with 
the Reverend Laurence Murphy, M.M., 
then a student pursuing his doctorate in 
philosophy at the University of Notre 
Dame. 

The interview was concerned with the 
“new surge of conservatism” on the col- 
lege campuses across the Nation. Cer- 
tain of Father Murphy’s statements 
struck me as particularly harsh indict- 
ments of conservation in general. 

In an attempt to obtain a scholarly 
and informed critique of those state- 
ments which were most disturbing to me 
I sent a letter to the chairman of the 
political science department at that 
same University of Notre Dame where 
Father Murphy was pursuing his doc- 
torate. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter I sent to the Reverend 
Stanley Parry, C.S.C., regarding this 
matter and his most interesting and 
informative reply: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
The Reverend STANLEY PARRY, 
Department of Political. Science, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

DEAR FATHER Parry: I have read with great 
interest the interview with Father Murphy 
which Representative Brapemas placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 13 and 
which is enclosed. 

As you know, I have followed closely the 
development of college campus conserya- 
tism. I strongly believe that this wave of 
conservative thought, despite Father Mur- 
phy’s assertion that the wave is a mirage, 
needs direction and depth. I think many 
conservatives have failed to think through 
and articulate their conservatism to its spir- 
itual foundations. If this were not so, 
Father Murphy would not have the opening 
to assert that conservatism is “a mood of 
selfishness, of complacency, of fear.” The 
gist of Father Murphy’s presentation is that 
conservatism is materialism, and I fear that 
with some conservatives it is. 

I plan to do some writing for publication 
on creative conservatism. My thoughts 
would be helped immeasurably if you, in 
your very busy schedule, could give me a 
critique of the Father Murphy interview. 
This might include how you, as a conserva- 
tive (contrasted with a libertarian) would 
answer these charges: 

“The conservative sees the danger, the lib- 
eral sees the opportunities.” 
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Conservatives overemphasize “the evils of 
communism to the exclusion of a positive 
effort to attack those evils which spawn com- 
munism: racial discrimination, human mis- 
ery, social injustice, and the like.” 

“They emphasize freedom without its re- 
sponsibility. Now the effort to engage re- 
sponsibility for the common good is very 
difficult, and it is easier to be extremist.” 

The conservatives “tend to withdraw, to 
be defensive, to look back to the good old 
days when things weren’t so bad.” 

The conservative has “an inadequately 
formed social conscience.” 

Father Murphy talks about the role of the 
liberal in helping the less fortunate. How 
would you articulate the role of the con- 
servative in helping the less fortunate? 

Father Murphy admits that even he, on 
a theological level, is a conservative. How 
would you articulate the way to move logi- 
cally from conservative theology to conserva- 
tive social outlook and action? 

The Father Murphy interview is simply 
expressed and well-prepared. It seems to 
me that our answers have to be even more 
compelling and understandable to the every- 
day college student. Therefore, I would be 
greatly indebted to you for any help you 
can afford my thinking. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., October 17, 1961. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: Although I spoke at some 
length to your assistant about the problems 
raised by Father Murphy’s article, I think I 
ought to send you a letter concerning the 
issues of Camp Conservatives. 

Let me observe first that there is an odd 
phenomenon that can be observed in colleges 
and universities. In the 1930's the college 
life was controlled and dominated by con- 
servatives; they held all the positions of 
power. Nevertheless, one can observe during 
the 1920’s and 1930's the gradual growth of 
a student movement with liberal orienta- 
tions. I cannot explain in any adequate 
fashion why this happened, but it happened. 
There were enough liberals on the faculty 
to encourage and direct this movement. 
Now in the 1950's and 1960’s something 
similar to the earlier development is hap- 
pening again. Only this time the academic 
world is dominated by liberals. And in this 
context there is an emerging conservative 
movement among students. The same mys- 
terious development occurs, only this time 
toward conservatism rather than liberalism. 
And here again, there are a few conserva- 
tive academicians around who foster and 
guide the development. The most interest- 
ing aspect of the new conservative movement 
among students is the extent to which the 
students themselves spread it and organize 
it. Conservative faculty members for the 
most part observe it and by their lectures 
give it direction and content. 

This type of development is by no means 
an emotional thing. I think it is rooted 
in the experiences of the inadequacy of the 
prevailing orthodoxy. Earlier the simple 
businessman’s philosophy was inadequate 
for the problems of the day. And today the 
liberal cliches no longer solve problems. The 
student, therefore, in the first instance, 
thinks out of a simple experience rather 
than from the developed idea. He gradually 
formulates his ideas. Father Murphy, how- 
ever, assumes that the conservative student 
is simply emotionally disturbed. These ob- 
servations are a kind of introduction to the 
comments I will make on the specific items 
you have mentioned. 
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The first generalization is that the con- 
servative sees the danger, the liberal sees the 
opportunities. I would think that the exact 
opposite is true. Liberal thought is ob- 
viously dominated by a preoccupation with 
the problem of security whether it be social 
security or bomb shelters. He is afraid of 
war, population, unemployment, and for 
each of these he proposes a paternalistic 
control of life in order to avoid the dangers. 
It is true that he would also use the state 
for positive things in international welfare 
programs, but this is because he is afraid of 
individuais and will not trust them to act 
alone. The conservative on the other hand 
is the risk seeker. He is confident in our 
economy. He is sure America would survive 
a war. Basically he wants to open the doors 
of the political tomb the liberal is construct- 
ing. In view of this I simply cannot see any 
truth in the liberal myth concerning the 
fearful conservative and the courageous lib- 
eral. 

Now it is true that the liberal proposes 
certain grandiose schemes for America and 
the world which the conservative rejects. 
For instance, the conservative could never 
accept as realistic policy the idea of re- 
moving all hunger and disease from the 
world. This is sometimes used as evidence 
that the conservative lacks confidence and 
buoyancy, but it seems to me that it shows 
only that the conservative is aware of the 
limitations on human life. And such aware- 
ness is the mark of maturity rather than 
the sign of fear. 

With regard to the second charge concern- 
ing the conservative and communism, it is 
rooted in a materialistic fallacy character- 
istic of liberal thought. The simple fact is 
that communism is not spawned by racial 
discrimination, social injustice, and the like. 
It is true that these social evils give Com- 
munists a chance to disrupt the society but 
they seldom produce any notable members 
of the party. Communists become Commu- 
nists because of a spiritual disease, not 
because of material want. And it is the more 
highly educated and more fortunate mem- 
bers of the community who become Com- 
munists. The liberal anti-anti-Communist 
policy is rooted in what has been called the 
openness of the left to communism, and I 
fundamentally think that without knowing 
it they share one common position with the 
Communists; namely, that the material 
is the primary basis of life. 

With regard to the third proposition, what 
is said here is in effect that there is no re- 
sponsibility where there is no law enforcing 
it. The general idea is that all activity in- 
sofar as it is private is bad and it becomes 
good insofar as it is politically controlled. 
This liberal mentality automatically views 
any demand for an area free from political 
control as a demand for a license to commit 
acts of private interest. Further, this charge 
rejects the Burkean view that society itself 
even apart from the political order is a 
partnership in all the things of life, living 
a life of its own and depending on political 
regulation only for the preservation of cer- 
tain of its order. The conservative 
believes that freemen are the best servants 
of the common good and that regulated 
men find ways to live on and exploit the 
society as a whole. 

The fourth generalization is simply stupid. 
It is one of those strawmen liberals con- 
stantly build. It is true that there are re- 
actionaries in the society who do want to go 
back but one cannot label conservative 
everything that is not liberal. 

The fifth generalization is extremely 
characteristic of the liberal mind. At the 
root of it lies a vast inability to grasp the 
technical elements in social problems. The 
liberal is fundamentally a do-gooder“ who 
constantly imposes his own conscience on the 
community through the mechanisms of law 
and administration. In this he acts with 
the ruthlessness of a man who knows that 
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God is on his side. We speak of “Blue Laws” 
as though they were something that hap- 
pened in tha 19th century. But in my book 
there have been more blue laws passed since 
1945 than ever were passed by the Puritan 
colonists. It is true that these laws do not 
make the citizens go to some church on 
Sunday, but they do make the citizen live 
according to the liberal religion, which is a 
religion of security looking forward to the 
coming kingdom of comfort. As against this 
the conservative thinks that social justice 
will best be served by leaving the institu- 
tions of the community work in their normal 
and regular manner. The conservative 
knows that there are injustices in the com- 
munity. He also knows that in all prob- 
ability there never will be a time when the 
community will be free of all injustice. The 
problem as he visualizes it is to decide 
whether the community is organized so as 
to foster improvement rather than decay. 
He knows for instance, that you cannot im- 
prove the condition of Negroes by forced 
integration, He knows that you cannot in- 
crease the income of unskilled workers by 
legislated salaries. 

There is a great deal of talk about helping 
the less fortunate, and any decent man 
knows that they should be helped. The is- 
sue is by what mechanism. It has become 
evident from both domestic and foreign give- 
away programs that the less fortunate are 
not helped by them. Moreover, the conserv- 
atives have a serious objection to having the 
state engage in the business of Christian 
charity. The state's job is with justice, not 
charity. And private groups, especially in 
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areas where the issue is one of charity, do 
a much better job. 

Finally, I am enclosing your letter to me 
in case you have forgotten what you said 
way back in July. If you want me to extend 
any of my observations let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. STANLEY Parry, C.S.C., 
Head, Political Science Department. 


Minshall Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been my custom during the past years, 
my annual opinion poll will be sent to all 
of the registered voters in the 23d Dis- 
trict within the next few days. Because 
of the consistently high percentage of 
returns, I have always found this sam- 
pling of public opinion on current issues 
extremely helpful. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the Minshall 
poll for the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress in the RECORD: 
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When the responses to the poll have been tabulated I shall insert the results in 


the RECORD. 


The President Needs Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
was an article in yesterday’s Evening 
Star by Wiliam S. White, giving elo- 
quent support to President Kennedy’s 
decision to resume atmospheric nuclear 
testing. I think every American should 
read it. 
By coincidence, I had expressed much 
the same sentiments, though less skill- 
fully, in my weekly news column, written 


just a few hours before I read Mr. 
White's column. 
The two articles follow: 
THE PRESIDENT NEEDS SUPPORT 
(By William S. White) 

The great crisis of his administration to 
date faces President Kennedy in his de- 
termination to resume nuclear tests in the 
air by April’s end unless the Russians mean- 
time sign an honest and enforceable pact 
ending all such testing. 

Neither inside this country nor among our 
allies is he receiving that truly massive 
support to which he is so entitled in the 
wake of this lonely and terrible—and right 
and unavoidable—decision. 

Never has an American leader had to take 
alone a more dreadful responsibility. Never 
has an American leader more patiently sought 
to summon up a stout courage among his own 
people and among the allied leaders. And, 
sadly, rarely has an American President, in 
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circumstances so fateful as these, seemed 
to have been so let down by so many. 

What is wrong with this country when 
the first thousand telegrams to the White 
House after the President's speech announc- 
ing his intentions show an even division 
between those citizens backing and those 
opposing his course? Was there such a di- 
vision after Pearl Harbor? And is this pres- 
ent issue of national survival less starkly 
demanding? Whatever the subsequent flow 
of wires, this initial response can refiect no 
credit upon this country. 

If it is true that these 1,000 telegrams 
were weighed by “aginners” and so did not 
reflect true national sentiment, then what 
is wrong with those who support the Presi- 
dent but do not say so? Do they decline 
because he is something called a Democrat 
and they are something called Republi- 
cans? Does it matter in the smallest way, 
in such a moment in history, who is a Demo- 
crat and who a Republican? 

Do not the silent ones realize that once 
a President, of whatever name and what- 
ever party, commits himself to so fateful a 
policy it is not that man or party but rather 
all the United States of America which is 
in that instant so committed? 

Are they unaware that nearly every re- 
sponsible Republican officeholder and ex- 
officeholder—indeed, almost every man of 
whatever politics who faces the facts of life 
about American security—is standing with 
the President here? 

Do the silent ones not realize that this 
decision was not gladly taken; that no one 
is really in favor of nuclear fallout? Do 
they not know that no man under solemn 
oath to care for the security of all the people 
could possibly have made any other deci- 
sion? 

Are they not aware that months of in- 
credibly patient search for alternatives—of 
waiting and appealing even after the Rus- 
sians had broken the old testing armistice 
and sent twoscore atomic blasts aloft—went 
into that decision? 

Do they suppose Mr. Kennedy is happy to 
open himself now to the honest but deluded 
moanings of the pacifists, the half-pacifists, 
the peace-at-any-pricers? Should the Pres- 
ident have waited and waited while the 
Russians tested when and as they pleased 
and so at length developed an atomic power 
capable of the total destruction of the 
United States? 

And what of the Allied leaders? This 
columnist has never gone snooping about to 
find and eagerly proclaim Allied “divisions.” 
But it is no longer possible to avoid saying 
that Prime Minister Macmillan of Britain 
is being much less than a tower of strength 
to the United States—and the West in gen- 
eral. The same goes for President de Gaulle 
of France. 

Mr. Macmillan thinks us too “tough,” but 
is in plain fact playing to domestic soft- 
liners in England. General de Gaulle still 
thinks us too “soft,” but is in plain fact 
playing to an honorable old man’s dreams 
of a French “grandeur” that will come no 
more. 

When are all concerned—here and 
abroad—going to pull up their socks? To 
accept the fact that the decision has been 
made? To accept the fact that there is 
no salvation in national or international 
self-delusion? 


PRESIDENT CHOSE ONLY REALISTIC PATH 
(By Don Macnuson, U.S. Congressman, 
Seventh District, Washington) 

WasHINGTON.—Russian Premier Khru- 
shehev's charge that the U.S. decision to re- 
sume atmospheric nuclear testing is “a new 
expression of an aggressive course in inter- 
national affairs” should fall on deaf ears all 
around the world. 
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This is the man who last year suddenly 
ended the moratorium on tests with some 
50 atmospheric tests in rapid-fire succession. 
The fact that the tests followed so quickly 
the abrogation of the agreement proved that 
there had been long preparation for the work 
before the Russian leader let his intentions 
be known. 

If that action was cynical, his recent com- 
ments on President Kennedy's decision are 
more so. He would deny to the United States 
the same course which he took in extremely 
bad faith. 

Mr. Kennedy’s decision was an agonizing 
one. He made it in the face of almost un- 
precedented pressure from many of his fel- 
low Americans. I have seen them streaming 
through Washington the past few months 
by the thousands, picketing the White House 
and carrying signs demanding that no new 
tests be undertaken. Many of them have 
visited my office to try to persuade me that 
their course is the only proper one. 

The thought of nuclear warfare is horri- 
ble beyond description, and the possible ef- 
fects of fallout from atmospheric testing are 
a corollary danger which thus far has defied 
accurate definition. 

But the alternative is to wait supinely, 
doing nothing, while an unprincipled and 
uninhibited enemy catches up and passes us 
in nuclear capability—remember that. 

It seems to me that President Kennedy 
chose the only realistic path, painful though 
it is. What we must understand is that his 
motivation is not preparation for nuclear 
war, but its prevention. If we yielded supe- 
riority, we certainly would be in grave dan- 
ger of attack. If we maintain superiority— 
or at least equality—we have a good chance 
of averting war. 

Now for the business of hammering out a 
workable test ban for everyone concerned— 
effectively policed. 


Pawnee Buttes, Colo., as Site for New 
National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this 
administration has shown a commend- 
able interest in the expansion of out- 
door recreational opportunities for the 
Nation’s rapidly growing population. 
Visits to national parks have increased 
in recent years at a rate far more rapid 
than the increase in our numbers as 
a people. 

Among the splendid national parks, 
however, there are none at this time 
which preserve for posterity the natural 
majesty of the Great Plains. There is 
now an effort being made to create a 
national park in the tall grass region of 
eastern Kansas, to be sure. But in the 
true Great Plains area—the region west 
of the 100th meridian, where climate 
and natural environment are distinctly 
different from other parts of the United 
States—there is need for a national park, 
or at the very least, a national 
monument. 

This is the region of short grass and 
low rainfall, where the buffalo and later 
the longhorned cattle once grazed. It 
has a stark grandeur and a balance of 
nature peculiarly its own. Future gen- 
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erations of Americans should be given 
the opportunity to experience and enjoy 
the wonders of this region. 

An ideal site for a Great Plains Na- 
tional Park, it has been pointed out, is 
the Pawnee Buttes area of my State of 
Colorado. Unlike most of the region, 
its natural condition has not been much 
disturbed by the plow, the barbed wire 
fence and other encroachments of hu- 
man habitation. Key areas of Pawnee 
Buttes are already in public ownership— 
administered by the Forest Service as 
a part of the National Grasslands. 
Local ranchers need not be dispossessed 
and moved out in order to create a new 
national park on the site. 

I called this matter tc the attention 
of the Secretary of the Interior last 
summer, and we have been in contact 
about it ever since then. An excellent 
report on Pawnee Buttes has been pre- 
pared and submitted to the Secretary by 
a distinguished citizen of my State, Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns, who is a former presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado and 
of the Boettcher Foundation, and is a 
member of the National Parks Advisory 
Board. 

Regional interest in the subject has 
been growing steadily. The Greeley 
Tribune, a conservative and respected 
daily newspaper in the area, has given 
editorial support for a Pawnee Buttes 
National Park. The Rotary Club of 
Sterling, another nearby city, has heart- 
ily endorsed the idea. Unlike the situa- 
tion at certain other prospective na- 
tional park sites, there has been no 
objection by local residents or by busi- 
ness interests—in fact, quite the con- 
trary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD my correspondence 
with the Secretary of the Interior on the 
subject of Pawnee Buttes, together with 
news articles from the Denver Post and 
the Greeley Tribune, an editorial from 
the Greeley Tribune, a recent resolution 
by the Sterling Rotary Club and an arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of March 
3, entitled, “The Great Out of Doors.” 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aucusr 25, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stew: For years people in the Great 
Plains region have talked of the creation 
of a Great Plains National Monument. 

Recently the tempo of this talk has ac- 
celerated. More interest is being shown. 

The people of the High Plains have been 
thinking in terms of setting aside some Fed- 
eral land to preserve the natural charm and 
beauty of typical plants, animals, birds and 
sunlit land in the semiarid plains that have 
played such a historical part in the coloni- 
zation of the western half of the United 
States. 

In connection with this, an article ap- 
peared in the Empire magazine section of the 
Denver Post on August 13, recommending 
that an area in northeastern Colorado called 
Pawnee Buttes be declared a national monu- 
ment to the Great Plains. 

Without necessarily endorsing Pawnee 
Buttes as the only likely site in Colorado 
for a Great Plains National Monument, may 
I suggest that you have the Interior Depart- 
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ment staff study the proposal made by Mr. 
J. V. K. Wagar in his Denver Post article. 
With warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN A. CARROLL. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., October 6, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: Your letter of Au- 
gust 25 suggested that someone from the 
Department of the Interior study the na- 
tional monument possibilities of the Pawnee 
Buttes area in northeastern Colorado. 

Although National Park Service officials 
have studied this area in the past, I have 
asked them to reevaluate the site as soon as 
they can. As you perhaps know, they have 
undertaken a study of the whole mixed 
prairie in order to identify those sites which 
are of national significance and are also 
suitable for addition to the national park 
system. Progress has not been as rapid on 
the overall investigation as they had hoped 
because of other study commitments, but 
they now contemplate its completion during 
1962. Pawnee Buttes was scheduled for 
consideration in conjunction with this study. 
However, a specific area study of the Pawnee 
Buttes grassland will now be moved up. 

Dr. Robert Stearns, who is a member of 
the Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings and Monuments, will 
be invited to participate in this investiga- 
tion. Also I hope to be in Colorado soon 
and plan to see the Pawnee Buttes area if at 
all possible. 

We appreciate your interest in the national 
park system and will let you know just 
as soon as we know the dates of the study. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 22, 1961. 
Deak JOHN: I thought you would be in- 
terested in perusing the enclosed prelimi- 
nary report which was submitted to me by 
our mutual friend, Bob Stearns, of Denver, 
who, as you know, is a member of my Advi- 
sory Board on National Parks. 
Please return the report and enclosures 
when you are finished. 
Sincerely, 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DENVER, COLO., 
December 6, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear “Stew”: Many thanks for letting me 
see the interesting and excellent report which 
Bob Stearns submitted to you about the 
Pawnee Buttes area. I will undoubtedly be 
in touch with you later on this proposed 
Great Plains National Monument, and I am 
pleased to have the benefit of Bob's reaction 
to it. 

The material is returned herewith as you 
requested. 

Warm personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. CARROLL. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: Secretary Udall has 
referred to us your letter of December 6, 
1961, and Dr. Robert Stearns’ report of No- 
vember 15, 1961, covering his visit to the 
Pawnee Buttes area with representatives 
of the National Park Service. 

We are hoping to increase our efforts this 
summer to locate the most outstanding re- 
maining areas of mixed prairie from which 
we might propose one as an addition to the 
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national park system. We will keep the 
Pawnee Buttes area very much in mind dur- 
ing this investigation. The excellent anal- 
ysis of Dr. Stearns will assist us in our 
evaluation. 

We shall, of course, keep you informed 
as to the progress and results of our studies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert W. LUDDEN, 
Acting Assistant Director. 


From the Greeley Tribune, Sept. 30, 1961] 


Srupr To BR MADE or PAWNEE BUTTES AS 
NATIONAL PARK 


WASHINGTON.—The Pawnee Buttes area in 
Colorado will be studied as a potential na- 
tional park, Senator JOHN A, CARROLL, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, said Saturday. 

CARROLL said the Park Service will study 
the area in northeastern Weld County at the 
order of Secretary of the Interior Stewart L, 
Udall. 

CARROLL asked that the study be made after 
Udall suggested last spring that a third park 
in Colorado may be justified. The State now 
has Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Parks. 

The Senator’s interest was stimulated by 
an article by J. V. K. Wagar, Colorado State 
University professor, who described the 
buttes as "towering like two great rocky 
ships rising above a sea of gramma and buf- 
falo grasses, capped by waves of yucca.” 


[From the Denver Post, Oct. 1, 1961] 
PAWNEE BurtEs May BE Park 


WaSHINGTON.—The Pawnee Buttes area in 
northeastern Weld County, Colo., is soon to 
be looked into by the National Park Service 
as a possible national park, Senator JoHN 
A. CARROLL, Democrat, of Colorado, has been 
informed. 

This .site, Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall told Carrot, offers interesting possi- 
bilities as a potential Great Plains National 
Park, 

Pawnee Buttes had been called to Udall’s 
attention by CARROLL in a letter he wrote 
the Secretary August 25 following the ap- 
pearance of an article in the Denver Post's 
Empire magazine by J. V. K, Wagar, profes- 
sor at Colorado State University at Fort 
Collins. 

In his letter to Udall, CARROLL emphasized 
that other areas might be equally or more 
suitable but suggested that a careful study 
be made of Pawnee Buttes. 

The area in question is south and slightly 
east of the point where the borders of Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska meet with the northern 
Colorado line. 

Most of it is little used shortgrass country 
now part of the national grasslands admin- 
istered by the U.S. Forest Service. 


{From the Greeley (Colo.) Tribune, Oct. 
2, ] 
Goop News ABOUT PAWNEE BUTTES 


Persons interested in conserving and pro- 
moting the scenery and the natural and his- 
toric objects of Weld County were no doubt 
pleased with the anouncement by Senator 
JOHN A. CARROLL that Pawnee Buttes will be 
studied as a potential national park. 

As pointed out in the Associated Press 
story from Washington, Cannoxx's interest in 
the buttes, located in northeast Weld, was 
stimulated by a recent article in the Empire 
section of the Denver Post. That article, 
written by J. V. K. Wagar, Colorado State 
University professor, was discussed in this 
column. 

CARROLL requested the study of Pawnee 
Buttes after Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall suggested last spring that a third 
park in Colorado might be justified. 

Considered one of the scenic and geologic 
wonders of the Great Plains, Pawnee Buttes 
certainly deserve consideration if Colorado 
is to have another national park in addition 
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to Mesa Verde and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Parks. 

One of the world’s richest fossil areas, the 
gigantic natural monuments were visited as 
early as 1873 by scientific expeditions. It 
was there that much work was done on the 
evolution of the camel and the horse. 

This scientific background, along with the 
geologic wonders of Pawnee Buttes, no doubt 
would fascinate many a traveler. 

RESOLUTION OF THE STERLING ROTARY CLUB, 
STERLING, COLO., FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Whereas there has not been any portion 
of the Great Plains area of the United States 
set aside to be preserved in its natural 
condition; 

Whereas, if much longer delayed, addi- 
tional difficulties will be encountered in ob- 
taining suitable area with sufficient acreage; 

Whereas there is in northeastern Weld 
County, Colo., a logical site containing most 
of the geological, botanical, and wildlife 
specimens native to the Great Plains: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rotary Club of Ster- 
ling, Colo., go on record urging proper au- 
thorities to proceed with due process for 
the establishing of a Great Plains national 
monument or park to include the Pawnee 
Buttes and surrounding area of about 
10,000 acres or so much as may be deemed 
adequate for the purpose above mentioned. 

That a certified copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Governor of Colorado; to each 
of Colorado's Senators and Congressmen; 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Director of National Parks. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1962] 
THE Great Our or Doors 


President Kennedy’s message on conserva- 
tion is an impressive outline of policy in a 
very important fleld. Interest will doubtless 
be centered in his proposals for broadening 
the Nation's recreation facilities. The chief 
thrust of the message comes from its appeal 
for new national parks to be financed by a 
self-liquidating arrangement, 

Taking note of increased leisure and great- 
er demands for open-air recreation, the ad- 
ministration is moving to provide the facili- 
ties before it is too late. The 341 million 
visits to Federal land and water areas in 1960 
are expected to double by 1970 and to in- 
crease fivefold by the year 2000. To meet 
this vast demand, the President would au- 
thorize advances from the Treasury up to 
$500 million as a land conservation fund. 
Part of the fund would be used to purchase 
land for the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in California, the Great Basin National Park 
in Nevada, the Ozark Rivers National Monu- 
ment in Missouri, Sagamore Hill National 
Historic Site in New York, Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park in Utah, Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore in Michigan, Prairie Na- 
tional Park in Kansas, Padre Island National 
Seashore in Texas, and the National Lake- 
shore Area in northern Indiana. 

The President offers a practical method of 
replenishing the land conservation fund 
through admission and user fees, sale of sur- 
plus Federal nonmilitary lands, and so forth. 
It is reasonable to ask the people who take 
advantage of the national parks system to 
pay the cost of its maintenance and exten- 
sion. But the Government cannot wait until 
capital accumulates from these sources to 
finance its acquisition of new park lands. 
In many instances delay would greatly in- 
crease the cost of the land or render it un- 
suitable for recreation purposes. By creating 
the proposed fund Congress can serve the 
interests both of economy and of conser- 
vation. 

Suggested also is a program of matching 
grants to encourage the States to provide 
more outdoor recreation. Surplus Federal 
lands would be turned over to the States for 
recreational use, where desirable, under a 
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proposed amendment to the Federal Surplus 
Property Disposal Act. The President also 
asks once more for a study of the country’s 
ocean, lake, and river shorelines and for en- 
actment of the wilderness bill. 

In line with the recent report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, the President will create an Outdoor 
Recreation Advisory Council and a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. Viewed as a whole, 
these projects are a formidable undertaking. 
It is a pity, however, that the White House 
did not include another recreational project 
of great importance to this area—the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Historical Park. 


“Respect for Law,” an Address by At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy at 


the University of Georgia School of 
Law, May 6, 1961, at Athens, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to insert to 
the attention of all who read, an address 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States, Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, de- 
livered at the Law Day exercises of the 
University of Georgia School of Law, 
held at Athens, Ga., on May 6, 1961. 

This significant and, timely address 
by the top law enforcement officer of the 
United States of America appeared in 
the American Bar Association Journal 
for the month of January 1962. 


RESPECT For LAW 
(By Robert F. Kennedy) 


In his proclamation urging us to observe 
Law Day, the President emphasized two 
thoughts. He pointed out that to remain 
free the people must “cherish their freedoms, 
understand the responsibilities they entail, 
and nurture the will to preserve them.” He 
then went on to point out that “law is the 
strongest link between man and freedom.” 

I wonder in how many countries of the 
world people think of law as the “link be- 
tween man and freedom.” We know that 
in many, law is the instrument of tyranny, 
and people think of law as little more than 
the will of the state, or the party—not of the 
people. t 

We know, too, that throughout the long 
history of mankind, man has had to struggle 
to create a system of law and of government 
in which fundamental freedoms would be 
linked with the enforcement of justice. We 
know that we cannot live together without 
rules which tell us what is right and what 
is wrong, what is permitted and what is pro- 
hibited. We know that it is law which 
enables men to live together, that creates 
order out of chaos. We know that law is 
the glue that holds civilization together. 

We know that if one man’s rights are 
denied, the rights of all are endangered. In 
our country the courts have a most impor- 
tant role in safeguarding these rights. The 
decisions of the courts, however much we 
might disagree with them, in the final 
analysis must be followed and respected. If 
we disagree with a court decision and, there- 
after, irresponsibly assail the court and defy 
its rulings, we challenge the foundations of 
our society. 
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The Supreme Court of Georgia set forth 
this proposition quite clearly in 1949 in the 
case of Crumb v. State (205 Ga. 547-552). 
The court, referring to the U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions, said there: 

“And whatever may be the individual 
opinion of the members of this court as to 
the correctness, soundness, or wisdom of 
these decisions, it becomes our duty to yield 
thereto, just as the other courts of this State 
must accept and be controlled by the deci- 
sions and mandates of this court. This 
being a government by law and not by men, 
the jury commissioners in their official con- 
duct are bound by the foregoing rulings of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
notwithstanding any personal opinion, 
hereditary instinct, natural impulse, or 
geographical tradition to the contrary.” 


EVERY DAY MUST BE LAW DAY 


Respect for the law—in essence that is 
the meaning of Law Day—and every day 
must be Law Day or else our society will 
collapse. 

The challenge which international com- 
munism hurls against the rule of law is 
very great. For the past 2 weeks I have 
been engaged, for a good part of my time, 
in working with General Taylor, Admiral 
Burke and Mr. Dulles, to assess the recent 
events in Cuba and determine what lessons 
we can learn for the future. 

It already has become crystal clear in our 
study that as the President has stated so 
graphically, we must reexamine and reorient 
our forces of every kind—not just our mili- 
tary forces, but all our techniques and out- 
look here in the United States. We must 
come forward with the answer of how a na- 
tion, devoted to freedom and individual 
rights and respect for the law, can stand 
effectively against an implacable enemy who 
plays by different rules and knows only the 
law of the jungle. With the answer to this 
rests our future—our destiny—as a nation 
and as & people. 

The events of the last few weeks have 
demonstrated that the time has long since 
passed when the people of the United States 
can be apathetic about their belief and re- 
spect for the law and about the necessity of 
placing our own house in order. As we turn 
to meet our enemy, to look him full in the 
face, we cannot afford feet of clay or an arm 
of glass. 

Let me speak to you about three major 
areas of difficulty within the purview of my 
responsibilities that sap our national 
strength, that weaken our people, that re- 
quire our immediate attention. 


ORGANIZED CRIME IS A PROBLEM FOR ALL 
AMERICA 


In too many major communities of our 
country, organized crime has become big 
business. It knows no State lines. It drains 
off millions of dollars of our national wealth, 
infecting legitimate businesses, labor unions 
and even sports. Tolerating organized crime 
promotes the cheap philosophy that every- 
thing is a racket. It promotes cynicism 
among adults. It contributes to the confu- 
sion of the young and to the increase of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is not the gangster himself who is of 
concern. It is what he is doing to our cities, 
our communities, our moral fiber, Ninety 
percent of the major racketeers would be 
out of business by the end of this year if 
the ordinary citizen, the businessman, the 
union official and the public authority stood 
up to be counted and recused to be cor- 
rupted. 

This is a problem for all America, not just 
the FBI or the Department of Justice. Un- 
less the basic attitude changes here in this 
country, the rackets will prosper and grow. 
Of this I am convinced. 

The racketeers, after all, are professional 
criminals. But, there are the amateurs— 
men who have law-abiding backgrounds and 
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respectable positions, who, nevertheless, 
break the law of the land. We have been 
particularly concerned lately in the Depart- 
ment of Justice about the spread of illegal 
price-fixing. I would say to you, however, 
it is merely symptomatic of many other 
practices commonly accepted in business 
life. 

Our investigations show that in an alarm- 
ing number of areas of the country business- 
men have conspired in secret to fix prices, 
made collusive deals with union officials, 
defrauded their customers and even in some 
instances cheated their own Government. 

Our enemies assert that capitalism en- 
slaves the worker and will destroy itself. 
It is our national faith that the system of 
competitive enterprise offers the best hope 
for individual freedom, social development 
and economic growth. 

Thus, every businessman who cheats on 
his taxes, fixes prices or underpays his labor, 
every union official who makes a collusive 
deal, misuses union funds, damages the free 
enterprise system in the eyes of the world 
and does a disservice to the millions of 
honest Americans in all walks of life. 

Where we have evidence of violation of 
laws by the “respectables,” we will take ac- 
tion against the individuals involved, as well 
as against their companies. But in the end, 
this also is not a situation which can be 
cured by the Department of Justice. It can 
only be cured by business and unions them- 
selves. 

THE THIRD AREA—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The third area is the one that affects us 
all the most directly—civil rights. 

The hardest problems of all in law en- 
forcement are those involving a conflict of 
law and local customers. History has re- 
corded many occasions when the moral sense 
of a nation produced judicial decisions, such 
as the 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education, which required difficult local ad- 
justments. 

I have many friends in the U.S. Senate 
who are southerners. Many of these friend- 
ships stem from my work as counsel for the 
Senate Rackets Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor JOHN McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, for whom 
I have the greatest admiration and affection. 

If these southern friends of mine are rep- 
resentative southerners—and I believe they 
are—I do not pretend that they believe 
with me on everything or that I agree with 
them on everything. But, knowing them as 
I do, I am convinced of this: southerners 
have a special respect for candor and plain 
talk. They certainly don’t like hypocrisy. 
So, in discussing this third major problem, 
I must tell you candidly what our polices are 
going to be in the field of civil rights 
and why. 

First, let me say this: The time has long 
since arrived when loyal Americans must 
measure the impact of their actions beyond 
the limits of their own towns or States. For 
instance, we must be quite aware of the fact 
that 50 percent of the countries in the 
United Nations are not white; that around 
the world, in Africa, South America, and 
Asia, people whose skins are a different color 
from ours are on the move to gain their 
measure of freedom and liberty. 

From the Congo to Cuba, from South 
Vietnam to Algiers, in India, Brazil and 
Iran, men and women and children are 
straightening their backs and listening—to 
the evil promises of Communist tyranny and 
the honorable promises of Anglo-American 
liberty. And those people will decide not 
only their future but how the cause of free- 
dom fares in the world. 

In the United Nations we are striving to 
establish a rule of law instead of a rule of 
force. In that forum and elsewhere around 
the world our deeds will speak for us. 

In the worldwide struggle, the graduation 
at this University of Charleyne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes will, without question, aid 
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and assist the fight against Communist po- 
litical infiltration and guerrilla warfare. 

When parents send their children to 
school this fall in Atlanta, peaceably and 
in accordance with the rule of law, barefoot 
Burmese and Congolese will see before their 
eyes Americans living by the rule of law. 

The conflict of views over the original 
decision in 1954 and our recent move in 
Prince Edward County is understandable. 
The decision in 1954 required action of the 
most difficult, delicate and complex nature, 
going to the heart of southern institutions. 
I know a little of this. I live in Virginia. 
I studied law at the University of Virginia. 
I have been privileged to know many able 
southern soldiers, scholars, lawyers, jurists, 
journalists, and political’ leaders who have 
enriched our national life. From them I 
have drawn some understanding of the 
South, but my knowledge is nothing to yours. 

It is now being said that the Department 
of Justice is attempting to close all public 
schools in Virginia because of the Prince 
Edward situation. This is not true, nor is 
the Prince Edward suit a threat against local 
control. 

We are maintaining the orders of the 
courts. We are doing nothing more nor less. 
If any one of you were in my position you 
would do likewise for it would be required by 
your oath of office. You might not want to 
do it, you might not like to do it, but you 
would do it. 

I cannot believe that anyone can support 
a principle which prevents more than a 
thousand of our children in one county 
from attending public school—especially 
when this step was taken to circumvent the 
orders of the court. 

Our position is quite clear. We are up- 
holding the law. Our action does not threat- 
en local control. The Federal Government 
would not be running the schools in Prince 
Edward County any more than it is running 
the University of Georgia or the schools in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

In this case—in all cases—if the orders 
of the court are circumvented, the Depart- 
ment of Justice will act. We will not stand 
by or be aloof. We will move. 

I happen to believe that the 1954 decision 
was right. But my belief does not matter— 
it is the law. Some of you may believe the 
decision was wrong. That does not matter. 
It is the law. And we both respect the law. 
By facing this problem honorably, you have 
shown to all the world that we Americans 
are moving forward together—solving this 
problem under the rule of law. 

An integral part of this is that we make a 
total effort to guarantee the ballot to every 
American of voting age—in the North as well 
as in the South. The right to vote is the 
easiest of all rights to grant. The spirit of 
our democracy, the letter of our Constitution 
and our laws require that there be no fur- 
ther delay in the achievement of full free- 
dom to vote for all. Our system depends 
upon the fullest participation of all its 
citizens. 

The problem between the white and col- 
ored people is a problem for all sections of 
the United States. As I have said, I believe 
there has been a great deal of hypocrisy in 
dealing with it. In fact, I found when I 
came to the Department of Justice that I 
need look no further to find evidence of this. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

I found that very few Negroes were em- 
ployed above a custodial level. There were 
950 lawyers working in the Department of 
Justice in Washington and only 10 of them 
were Negroes. At the same moment the 
lawyers of the Department of Justice were 
bringing legal action to end discrimination, 
that same discrimination was being prac- 
ticed within the Department itself. 

At a recent review for the visiting leader of 
a new African state, there was only one 
Negro in the guard of honor. At the Bureau 
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of the Budget, Negroes were used only for 
custodial work. 

The Federal Government Is taking steps to 
correct this. 

Financial leaders from the East who de- 
plore discrimination in the South belong to 
institutions where no Negroes or Jews are 
allowed and their children attend private 
schools where no Negro students are enrolled. 
Union officials criticize southern leaders and 
yet practice discrimination with their un- 
ions. Government officials belong to private 
clubs in Washington where Negroes includ- 
ing ambassadors are not welcomod even at 
mealtime. 

My firm belief is that if we are to make 
progress in this area—if we -re to be truly 
great as a Nation—then we must make sure 
that nobody is denied an opportunity be- 
cause of race, creed or color. We pledge, by 
example, to take action in our own back- 
yard—the Department of Justice. We pledge 
to move to protect the integrity of the courts 
in the administration of justice. In all this, 
we ask your help—we need your assistance. 

I come to you today and I shall come to 
you in the years ahead to advocate reason 
and the rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that since taking office 
Ihave conferred many times with responsible 
public officials and civic leaders in the South 
on specific situations. I shall continue to 
do so. I don’t expect them always to agree 
with my view of what the law requires, but 
I believe they share my respect for the law. 
We are trying to achieve amicable, voluntary 
solutions without going to court. These dis- 
cussions have ranged from voting and school 
cases to incidents of arrest which might lead 
to violence. 

We have sought to be helpful to avert 
violence and to get voluntary compliance. 
When our investigations indicate there has 
been a violation of law, we have asked re- 
sponsible officials to take steps themselves to 
correct the situation. In some instances 
this has happened. When it has not, we 
have had to take legal actions. 

These conversations have been devoid of 
bitterness or hate. They have been car- 
ried on with mutual respect, understanding, 
and good will. National unity is essential 
and before taking any legal action, we will 
where appropriate invite the southern lead- 
ers to make their views known in these cases. 


WE MUST AVOID ANOTHER LITTLE ROCK OR NEW 
ORLEANS 


We, the American people, must avoid an- 
other Little Rock or another New Orleans. 
We cannot afford them. It is not only that 
such incidents do incalculable harm to the 
children involved but to the relations among 
people, It is not only that such convulsions 
seriously undermine respect for law and or- 
der, and cause serious economic and moral 
damage. Such incidents hurt our country 
in the eyes of the world. We just can't af- 
ford another Little Rock or another New 
Orleans. 

On this generation of Americans falls the 
full burden of proving to the world that we 
really mean it when we say all men are 
created free and are equal before the law. 
All of us might wish at times that we 
lived in a more tranquil world, but we don’t. 
And if our times are difficult and perplexing, 
so are they challenging and filled with op- 
portunity. 

To the South, perhaps more than to any 
other section of the country, has been giyen 
the opportunity and the challenge and the 
responsibility of demonstrating America at 
its greatest—at its full potential of liberty 
under law. You may ask, Will we enforce 
the civil rights statutes? The answer is: 
“Yes, we will.” 

We also will enforce the antitrust laws, 
the antiracketeering laws, the laws against 
kidnaping, and robbing Federal banks, and 
transporting stolen automobiles across State 
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lines, the illicit traffic in narcotics and all 
the rest. We can and will do no less. 

I hold a constitutional office of the U.S. 
Government, and I shall perform the duty 
I have sworn to undertake—to enforce the 
law, in every field of law and every region. 

We will not threaten, we will try to help. 
We will not persecute, we will prosecute. 
We will not make or interpret the laws. 
We shall enforce them—vigorously, without 
regional bias or political slant. 

All this we intend to do. But all the 
high rhetoric on Law Day about the noble 
mensions of the law and all the high- 
sounding speeches about liberty and justice, 
are meaningless unless people—you and I— 
breathe meaning and force into it. Our 
liberties depend upon our respect for the 
law. 

On December 13, 1889, Henry W. Grady, 
of Georgia, said these words to an audience 
in my home State of Massachusetts: 

“This hour little needs the loyalty that 
is loyal to one section and yet holds the 
other in enduring suspicion and estrange- 
ment. Give us the broad and perfect loyalty 
that loves and trusts Georgia alike with 
Massachusetts—that knows no South, no 
North, no East, no West, but endears with 
equal and patriotic love every foot of our 
soil, every State of our Union. 

A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspira- 
tion impels every one of us tonight to lose 
in patriotic consecration whatever estranges, 
whatever divides. We, sir, are Americans— 
and we stand for human liberty.” 

Ten days later Mr. Grady was dead but 
his words live today. We stand for human 
liberty. 

The road ahead is full of difficulties and 
discomforts. But as for me, I welcome the 
challenge, I welcome the opportunity and 
I pledge my best effort—all I have in mate- 
rial things and physical strength and spirit— 
to see that freedom shall advance and that 
our children will grow old under the rule 
of law. 


Address by Hon. Gordon H. Scherer, 
Member of Congress, Ohio, An- 
nual Meeting of the American Road 
Builders Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., March 5, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to have permission to insert 
with my brief remarks an excellent ad- 
dress made by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, GORDON H. SCHERER, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Road Builders Association in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on March 5, 1962. It is 
unnecessary to say that the zentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Scuerer] is an authority 
on the highway problem and the part the 
Federal Government plays in its con- 
struction and maintenance. His opin- 
ions are highly respected all over the 
country by those connected in any way 
with this important project. 

The address follows: 

We Gor It—Let’s KEEP It 
(Address by Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER) 


When we passed the 1956 Highway Act 
after 3 years of intensive study and debate, 
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I thought, as far as the Congress was con- 
cerned, we had the highway program all 
wrapped up and in the bag; that we could 
hand this bag to the engineers and you con- 
tractors and in due course, 40,000 miles of 
Interstate System would be available to the 
well-pleased highway users of this country. 
I and others envisioned a lot of happy, satis- 
fied, and grateful road contractors and sup- 
ply people for the biggest public-works pro- 
gram in the history of the world. 

I soon found out how mistaken I was. 
The 1956 act was a good piece of legislation 
but not that good. It was based on some 
false assumptions. Some people had com- 
pletely missed the boat on the total cost and 
a number of other things. In the past we 
have discussed rather fully the reasons for 
these mistakes. We are not going to talk 
about them again today. Suffice it to say 
that the net result was a 60-percent increase 
over the original estimated cost. 

The trust fund, which for the first time 
was corralling highway user taxes for road- 
building, was $14 billion short. That’s a 
whale of a lot of money even in New Fron- 
tier dollars. In fact, it’s inflated dollars 
that are partially responsible for the cost 
increase. And let me say here and now that 
no one can blame this increased cost on the 
contractors. Calculated on 1954 dollar val- 
ues on which the original cost estimates 
were based, contractors’ prices remained 
rather stable and in some instances in the 
last few years declined slightly. 

When the trust fund went busted because 
of cost and other miscalculations and the 
program almost came to a grinding halt, 
Congress had the whole ball of wax tossed 
back in its lap. I need not remind you that 
contractors, their suppliers, and equipment 
people who had expanded their organizations 
to meet the challenge laid down by this 
mammoth construction program began to 
hurt badly. 

Eisenhower did not want to see the pro- 
gram which he started in 1953 bog down. 
He, therefore, recommended to the Congress 
additional financing which would complete 
the program on schedule and keep it at the 
construction level contemplated by the 1956 
act. The democratically controlled Con- 
gress balked. 

For months while construction slowed 
down to a snall’s pace, politics stymied the 
providing of additional needed funds. When 
Congress finally acted in late September of 
1958, it did only a piecemeal temporary job. 
However, when Mr. Kennedy took over in 
January of last year, he was smart enough 
to see that the new highways had been 
opening new frontiers in every nook and 
cranny of the United States as early as 1956 
when the White House was only a gleam in 
his eye. He was not going to let a new 
frontier disappear simply because it has a 
Republican label. Kennedy promptly and 
properly dusted off the Eisenhower financing 
program which I had introduced, polished 
it up a little bit, and sent it up to Capitol 
Hill. 

By this time the Democratic majority in 
Congress had more respect for the boss at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue—some say it was 
fear of his patronage whip. Congress then 
rather quickly with bipartisan support pro- 
vided the money to complete the entire pro- 
gram on schedule. 

In the meantime a number of other pesky 
bugs in the program were eliminated. To- 
day I feel, as I did in 1956; namely, that 
Congress“ legislative job is complete, done, 
finished. Under the law as it now is, the 
money for the program will be available. 
In other words, we have got it.” Now let's 
not throw it away. Do I hear someone ask: 
“SCHERER, if we got it, how can we throw it 
away?” 

Well, let me tell you a few ways it can be 
done. 

First, this program needs continued public 
confidence and support. While, as I have 
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said, the method of financing is provided, 
the remaining sum of $38 billion needed to 
complete it is not in the bag, waiting to pay 
contractors’ bills. 

This highway trust fund money is being 
extracted from the taxpayer daily through 
the entire life of this construction program. 
Public opinion and pressures have a unique 
and peculiar way of influencing your Con- 
gressman's vote. Any day of the week this 
or any future Congress can upset the entire 
financing scheme. It can abolish the trust 
fund. In fact, it can abolish the program. 
It can stretch it out to reduce the tax load. 
Remember, there are a lot of people who ad- 
vocated and still advocate stretching it out. 
This is the last thing you and I want. 

If this trust fund is ever abolished and we 
are compelled to look to the general fund 
for highway money, you are going to have to 
compete for dollars with a long list of so- 
cialistic, welfare-state programs. Let me 
tell you that the pressures from some of 
these starry-eyed planners and special-inter- 
est groups for Federal handouts are no pow- 
der puffs. 

Now what causes a loss of public con- 
fidence more quickly than anything else? 
You know, it’s waste, inefficiency, fraud, and 
corruption. 

Immediately after the passage of the 1956 
act, in a speech to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials at Atlantic City, 
I said: 

“Whenever you have a public works pro- 
gram of this magnitude, whenever you have 
as much money to spend as will be spent 
before this job is done, money for buying the 
huge quantities of material I have referred 
to, money for acquiring rights-of-way which 
may be harmful to some but helpful to 
others, you are bound to have pressures 
exerted that you would never dream could 
exist.” 

I pointed out at Atlantic City: 

“It is bad enough when a section of a paye- 
ment goes bad because of an oversight on 
the part of an inspector, or a bridge fails 
as the result of defective steel, or when 
through carelessness or ignorance we pay 
too much for a parcel of land. However, 
when these things happen because of bad 
faith or fraud, we then lose the public’s 
confidence in the whole program * * *.” 

In concluding, I said: 

“If there ever was a program which needs 
universal public support and confidence, it 
is this one which you gentlemen are about 
to carry out. Before we are through, traffic 
may increase to such an extent that the pro- 
gram will have to be expanded, or unfor- 
tunately we may have further inflation. 
These and other occurrences which we cannot 
foresee may require that we ask the people 
of this country for more money, more taxes, 
to do this job.” These things have hap- 
pened since 1956. We had to ask for $14 
million more. 

Now, as I have said many, many times, in 
a program of this size, involving the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars—involving 
millions of people both in and out of gov- 
ernment—you are bound to have some mis- 
takes and some fraud. I have also said a 
number of times that, while we have had 
some shortcomings in this program, the mis- 
takes, deficiencies, and derelictions have 
been relatively few compared to the many 
fine accomplishments. 

However, gentlemen, as time goes on— 
as our Highway Investigating Committee 
continues its work there are just too many 
sharp and questionable practices being 
brought to light. Frankly, I am more than 
concerned. 

Now, as I have said, while I am convinced 
that the inefficient, the chiselers, and the 
grafters are small compared to the total 
number of capable, conscientious, honest, 
and dedicated highway contractors and sup- 
pliers, these few give the vast majority and 
the whole program a bad image—as they 
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call it—in the public mind. It gives the 
enemies of the program an effective club—a 
golden opportunity—to clobber it. 

People like to read about controversy, fail- 
ures, mistakes, fraud, and corruption much 
more than they do about honesty, success, 
and accomplishment. Some writers, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, for purely merchan- 
dising advantage, overemphasize, distort, 
and sensationalize because of reader interest. 
Some investigators of the highway program, 
even though they do a good job, are carried 
away with their findings and do not keep 
the failures and shortcomings in proper per- 
spective with the tremendous fine accom- 
plishments of the total program. 

Let me give you just one example. Many 
major newspapers include a magazine sec- 
tion called Parade. On Sunday, Febru- 
ary 4, this magazine carried an article enti- 
tled “The Great Highway Robbery” with a 
subheading saying, “Graft in the New Road 
Program Is Stealing Your Money.” 

Now I am not saying that some of the in- 
cidents mentioned in this article did not 
happen. As I said a few minutes ago, I 
warned against these very things in 1956. 
What I am saying is that this article gives 
the public the impression that the entire 
program is riddled with fraud and corrup- 
tion; that most of those connected with it 
are out-and-out crooks. 

Let me give you a few quotes from the 
Parade article: 

“Chief counsel of the Highway Investigat- 
ing Committee says, ‘Throw a dart at a map 
of the United States. Wherever it sticks, 
we can find something wrong with the new 
highways.’” 

The next sentence in the article reads: 
“A House investigator claims: ‘Half of the 
country’s State highway officials ought to be 
in jail. They have pocketed bribes, winked 
at shoddy work, and thumbed their noses 
at the taxpayer in appalling fashion.“ A 
small minority have done these things, but 
to say that half of our highway officials ought 
to be in jail is just plain unadulterated libel, 
It’s inexcusable to permit staff members to 
make public statements of any kind. 

When I turned to the last page of the 
Parade article, I saw the picture of a bridge 
which had collapsed. Under the picture was 
this caption: “Horrible example. New bridge 
on U.S. 50, West Union, W. Va., collapsed 
during high water. Luckily, a dynamite 
truck had crossed minutes before. Inves- 
tigators blame faulty standards,” the article 
concluded. 

This picture, together with the statements 
I have just read from this article, gives every 
highway engineer, every contractor, in fact, 
the whole program, a black eye. 

Having been on the Roads Committee for 
9 years and having looked at and observed 
miles of new roads and bridges, I knew what, 
of course, the general public did not know— 
that this was an old highway and a very 
old bridge. The fact is that this bridge was 
originally planned and designed in 1927. 
It was actually constructed more than 30 
years ago. Furthermore, no Federal-aid 
highway funds were involved, although that 
is beside the point. The bridge was washed 
out in a flash flood 2 years ago. Even at 
that time there was nothing to show that 
it had been constructed to faulty standards 
when it was built more than a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Now you contractors have some bad ap- 
ples in your barrel. So do the engineers. 
But also other businesses—doctors, lawyers, 
government employees, politicians, and, in 
fact, every walk of life has its share of bad 
apples. 

Currently the Blatnik committee is in- 
vestigating highway scandals in Massachu- 
setts. 

So far in Massachusetts the wrongdoing 
has not involved contractors. It has in- 
volved politicians, State employees, real 
estate men, and shyster lawyers. Now the 
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trouble is that this small minority of fast 
buck” artists gives all of these industries and 
professions a bad name. These bad apples 
give the bad apples in the field of journalism, 
namely, careless, unscrupulous and sensa- 
tion-seeking reporters an opportunity to dis- 
credit the whole highway program. 

There is another serious and often unfore- 
seen consequence resulting from these bad 
apples. We all know that the Federal-State 
partnership in this highway program over 
the years has been highly successful. While 
it has been a partnership, the States always 
have been the senior partners. 

Both you and I want to see this partner- 
ship continued. I want to see the States re- 
main the senior partner because for one 
reason it fits into my basic philosophy of 
government, and I believe it does yours. I 
am opposed to expanding the vast bu- 
reaucracy on the Potomac. 

I certainly don't want to see this bureauc- 
racy to grow and grow and arrogate unto 
itself more and more control and greater and 
greater power. 

There are those, of course, who don't 
agree with you and me in this respect. They 
oppose the Federal-State highway partner- 
ship. They want to see Washington become 
the senior or controlling partner in this high- 
way enterprise so that eventually there will 
be no partnership at all. Washington will be 
the sole boss and the State highway depart- 
ments merely errand boys. 

What I am trying to say is that some of 
these sharp practices and misuse of highway 
funds place in the hands of our opponents 
the most effective weapon for destroying the 
Federal-State highway partnership, and for 
centralizing complete control in Washing- 
ton. This is the direction in which we are 
and have been heading with practically all 
governmental activities. 

Because of the disclosure of irregularities 
similar to those I have discussed, my ex- 
tremely capable colleague on the Public 
Works Committee, BILL Cramer, who is a 
States rights man if there ever was one, felt 
the need for the enactment of a Federal-aid 
highway reform act. He introduced legisla- 
tion accordingly. This bill follows Federal 
highway money into the States and makes 
the use of it subject to further Federal regu- 
lation. It makes the improper use of it sub- 
ject to Federal criminal prosecution and 
penalties. You can see the trend. 

There is a strong movement on foot by 
those who advocate an all-powerful cen- 
tralized government to eliminate the private 
consulting engineer and to have all work 
done by Government engineering depart- 
ments. Where does this eventually lead? 
Can anyone say that, if this trend continues, 
Government will not some day be building 
highways; that civil service employees will 
not eventually be operating bulldozers and 
laying concrete. 

You say, “It can't happen here.” Govern- 
ment agencies and Federal employees as of 
this moment are gradually producing more 
and more electric power in this country, and 
civil service employees are laying conduits 
for power distribution. 

Why do you think the administration pro- 
posed a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing? This legislation was defeated but 
the President warned that it will eventually 
become law. If it does then for the first 
time the Federal Government will be bypass- 
ing the States and, as sure as night follows 
day, this Department with Cabinet status, 
will gradually absorb and control more and 
more functions of local government. The 
proponents of this Department are those 
very same people who want to hold up and 
delay the building of highways within urban 
centers until the professional planners can 
conduct studies for mass transportation fa- 
cilities. Some of these planners advocate the 
use of highway trust funds not only for mass 
transportation studies but also for the actual 
construction of transit systems. 
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In the District of Columbia today, inter- 
state highway construction has been stopped 
until mass transportation studies are com- 
pleted. You know how long these studies 
take. How much redtape is involved. The 
cities are now being strangled by traffic 
bottlenecks. With the movement of popula- 
tion to urban centers, if highway construc- 
tion is stopped until these mass transit sys- 
tems are developed, you are going to have 
chaos in our cities. 

Think of the tremendous economic loss, 
in accidents, in time loss, in vehicle oper- 
ating costs, while we attempt to get agree- 
ment on the type, location, and financing 
of a new mass transit system. With the 
tremendous increase in urban population, 
you are going to need not only presently 
planned highways but additional highways, 
as well as mass transit systems. 

It took us years of fighting to get high- 
way taxes put aside for road construction. 
These user taxes are being held in trust (for 
those who pay them) to be spent on high- 
ways. It would be morally wrong now to 
divert them to build other transportation 
systems. Let the users of those systems pay 
for them. 

The congressional highway investigating 
committee, as I have said, is pointing its 
finger at State highway officials, contractors, 
consulting engineers, realtors, lawyers, etc., 
who are not toeing the line. The question 
is, will this committee have the courage to 
unmask wrongdoing and political chicanery 
at the Federal level? 

In my remarks to the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials at Denver 
last October, I said: 

“Although I cannot prove it at this time, 
I am reliably informed that the White House 
is ready to add some 150 miles to the Inter- 
state System in West Virginia. Of all places 
where this valuable mileage is not needed 
and not justified is the State of West Vir- 
ginia,” 

Lo and behold, in less than a week after 
the October American Association of State 
Highway Officials meeting, this mileage by 
order of the White House, was given to West 


I then immediately addressed a memo- 
randum to the chairman of the investigating 
committee. This memorandum tells the full 
story. Here it is: 

“The Department of Commerce, 
consultation with the White House, 
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allocated 180 miles for a new interstate 
highway between Washington, Pa., and 
Charleston, W. Va. This 180 miles has been 
taken from the 285 unallocated 
miles of the Interstate System. 

“As we all know, these 285 miles have been 
held in reserve for vitally needed final mile- 
age adjustments required to complete the 
Interstate System. This mileage, like money 
in the bank, was to be used to connect seg- 
ments of the Interstate System and to pro- 
vide bypasses around population centers 
where traffic density is great and accident 
rates high. Almost every State in the Union 
has made a request for an allocation of some 
mileage from this road-bank to relieve crit- 
ical traffic needs. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has consistently turned down all ap- 
plications because this 285 mile reserve is 
needed for final adjustments. 

My memorandum continued: 

“As an example, Texas asked for a 6- 
mile addition to an interstate route to close 
a gap over the Houston ship canal. This 
6 miles will carry about 96,000 vehicles a 
day by 1975. The only presently approved 
route will have to carry more than 200,000 
vehicles a day. This application for 6 miles 
was rejected. Yet, it is admitted that the 
new West Virginia route in 1975 will not 
carry in excess of 5,000 vehicles a day and 
possibly less. 

“Knoxville, Tenn., requested a 10-mile 
segment to take heavy through traffic around 
the city. It was denied. There are dozens 
of other examples. 

“There is already under construction a 
designated interstate route between Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Washington, Pa., which is 
only about 7 miles longer than the new in- 
terstate route between these two cities, to 
be built over costly mountainous terrain. 
Talk about waste. Some which the com- 
mittee is now looking at is peanuts com- 
pared to this. 

“If an improved road is needed between 
Washington, Pa., and Charleston, W. Va., 
the existing Fedcral ald primary highway 
could be improved or rebuilt and no one 
would be hurt. 

“Tf this were done, West Virginia, of course, 
‘would have to pay 50 percent of the cost. As 
you know, West Virginia will only be required 
to contribute 10 percent of the cost of this 
new interstate highway. It’s obvious that 
the Kennedy administration wants to pay 
90 percent of an expensive superhighway 
that is not needed as a reward for what 
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_“If the administration wants to help West 
Virginia, it shouldn’t loot this precious re- 
serve of vitally needed mileage and engage in 
an unconscionable waste of money on a 
superhighway that’s not needed. In fact, of 
all the places where this valuable mileage is 
not needed is in the State of West Virginia, 
especially when compared to the critical re- 
quirements of the other States. 

“This unwarranted allocation violates one 
of the basic concepts of the new highway 
program. In this program we abandon the 
old pork barrel formula of dispensing high- 
way funds. We sold it to the people of this 
country on the promise that we would build 
these expensive highways where the traffic 
was and not necessarily where the votes 
were. By this blatant, callous, political ma- 
neuver we have destroyed this fundamental 
principle of the 1956 act. 

“The dedicated experts in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, whose job it is to build ade- 
quate highways where needed, vigorously op- 
posed the allocation of this valuable mileage 
to West Virginia. The politically inspired 
and often inept in the Department of Com- 
merce steamrollered the Bureau of Public 
Roads. In fact, I am reliably informed that 
the Department of Commerce is letting polit- 
ical considerations control many decisions 
on highway locations, etc.” 

My memorandum concluded: 

“Our highway investigating committee 
should make its first order of business when 
it returns in January to condemn this mis- 
use and abuse of power by the Department of 
Commerce, and attempt to find a means to 
reverse this action of the administration. 

“If we don’t face up to this challenge, I 
don’t see how our investigating committee 
can in fairness and in all good conscience 
continue to point its finger at shortcomings 
of State highway departments contractors, 
engineers, and others throughout the coun- 
try—shortcomings and derelictions which 
have a far less adverse and costly effect on 
the highway construction program than this 
recent action of the Department of Com- 
merce.” 

This memorandum was sent October 30, 
1961. It is now March 5, 1962, and to date 
I have not so much as received an acknowl- 
edgment of same. 

We got this highway program. Let’s keep 
it and not throw it away by permitting some 
of the things I have mentioned here today. 
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Monpay, Marcu 12, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Max M. Landman, Temple Beth 
El, West Palm Beach, Fla., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal Father, Creator and destiny 
of all flesh, from the depth of my heart 
I thank Thee, and bless Thee for this 
spiritual honor accorded me, to stand 
in this citadel of justice, to invoke Thy 
blessing upon this healthy, strong, intel- 
ligent body called the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This body makes up an impregnable 
fortress from where comes justice, faith, 
liberty, equality to the highest degree. 
Through Thy grace, O Lord, we have 
men and women who, like the prophets 
of old, lead the people on the right path. 

May the hearts, minds, and souls of 
these leaders always remain healthy, 
normal, and like a strong chain, never 


to be broken, so that they may think, 
feel, and act justly and harmoniously for 
the benefit of all citizens of our blessed 
country, America, and for all men in Thy 
beautiful universe. 

Bless the President of our great Re- 
public, the Vice President, and members 
of the Cabinet. Bless the Speaker of 
this assembly, and also the Members of 
the Senate and the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. Give them wisdom equal 
to their physical strength, and courage 
equal to their responsibilities, so that 
they, too, will close their link of leader- 
ship in this great insoluble chain of lib- 
erty, justice, and freedom. 

United we shall never permit our ene- 
mies from without and from within to 
destroy our faith and our democratic 
way of life. May Thy divine light flood 
the world with true brotherhood, and 
the sound of the Liberty Bell echo to the 
four corners of the earth, calling all men 
to walk side by side to the mountain of 
the Lord, and there build the temple of 
love, of faith, and of true peace. 


Blessed be Thy name from this time 
forth and forevermore. And let us say, 
“Amen,” 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
‘Thursday, March 8, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 1023. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to 
provide for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of additional features of the 
Talent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project, Oregon. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House, with an amendment, to the bill 
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(S. 1969) entitled “An act to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, to provide for supplemental 
air carriers, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the amendment of the House to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. SmarHers, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. Corron, and Mr. Morton to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
Cartson members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate, as 
provided for in the act of August 5, 
1939, entitled “An act to provide for the 
disposition of certain records of the 
United States Government,” for the dis- 
position of executive papers referred to 
in the reports of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 62-14, 


MANPOWER TRAINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 
Mr. HOLLAND submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1991) 
relating to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, development, and utilization, 
and for other purposes. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 
DISCLOSURE ACT 
Mr. HOLLAND (at the request of Mr. 
POWELL) submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (H.R. 8723) 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until 
midnight Friday, March 16, to file a re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 10650). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


RESERVISTS DESERVE ADDITIONAL 
PAY 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which would provide 
for an additional $100 per month for en- 
listed reservists called to active duty 
during the Berlin crisis. This extra $100 
per month will be retroactive from the 
date of recall of each reservist. 

The passage of this bill is necessary 
to help alleviate the many hardships of 
the 150,000 reservists recalled to active 
duty. A large majority of the personnel 
recalled have previously served 2 or 
more years in the Armed Forces. They 
have been trying to get established in 
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civilian life. Many of them have gone 
in debt to pay for automobiles, furniture, 
homes, and in many cases, to establish 
small businesses. 

Mr. Speaker, this involves financial 
losses which cannot be recovered. The 
average reservist is enduring personal 
hardships suffered by his family, separa- 
tion of families, and loss of job oppor- 
tunities and promotions. Regular Army 
personnel know that they may be moved 
at any time. Therefore, they do not be- 
come permanently settled in any one lo- 
cation like a reservist. They also know 
what their income will be from month 
to month and live accordingly. Many 
reservists that were recalled had to ad- 
just from monthly incomes of $400 to 
$1,000 to only $155 to $250. This re- 
sulted in their families moving in with 
relatives or to lower priced rentals. 
Those who had small businesses had to 
close them up since it was difficult to 
secure a qualified manager with only a 
15-day notice. Doctors in the Regular 
Army are granted extra pay each month 
to compensate for their expensive edu- 
cation and loss of pay from private 
practice. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is fair; it is just 
and timely. This bill will create a feel- 
ing among reservists that the Govern- 
ment recognizes their hardships. It will 
help promote higher morale among the 
reservists and above all, it is an obliga- 
tion we owe these men for preserving 
the peace. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs may sit during general de- 
bate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CUBAN TOBACCO STILL FINDING 
ITS WAY INTO THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, Cuban 
tobacco is still finding its way into the 
United States. 

The Foreign Assets Control Division 
of the Treasury Department has ruled 
that cigars made of Cuban tobacco may 
be imported into the United States if 
made in a foreign country other than 
Cuba and Cuban leaf may be imported 
if “substantially transformed” in such 
foreign country. 

Unless such a ruling is reversed and 
the embargo made total the desired ef- 
fect of the President’s proclamation will 
be nullified, the embargo in its present 
form will permit back-door transactions 
with Cuba contrary to the spirit and in- 
tent of the embargo and Castro will 
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continue to obtain U.S. dollars to finance 
his unholy operations. 

Moreover, this ruling is an open in- 
vitation to unscrupulous speculators to 
profit at the expense of the American 
consumer, the U.S. cigar industry and its 
employees. 

I am today urging the President to 
take the necessary steps to prohibit the 
importation of Cuban tobacco products 
in whole or part irrespective of where 
they are manufactured or transformed 
and to make his embargo total. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, 1936, President Roosevelt signed into 
law the bill that was popularly known as 
the Norris-Rayburn bill, thus creating 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Our late Speaker, friend, and col- 
league, Mr. Sam, loved the REA and 
greatly valued the benefits it brought to 
the American farmer and our farm com- 
munities. The REA has enabled our 
farm families to share on a more equal 
basis the fruits of our democracy. 

I need not tell you that the REA bat- 
tle was not over when President Roose- 
velt signed the Norris-Rayburn bill. 
Each year the Congress is asked to vote 
on matters materially affecting the rural 
electric program. 

A few days ago it was my pleasure to 
read a letter from Mr. Clyde T, Ellis, 
who is general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
concerning the actions in behalf of the 
REA by one of my colleagues from Okla- 
homa, Congressman VICTOR WICKERSHAM. 

I should like to read to the House of 
Representatives Mr. Ellis’ letter because 
I feel that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Congressman WICKERSHAM, can be 
proud of his record, and this letter il- 
lustrates the feeling we in Oklahoma 
have for the program begun so many 
years ago by Speaker Rayburn. 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1962. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
U.S. House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR VICTOR: This will confirm my wire to 
you today regarding your voting record in 
the House of Representatives on rural elec- 
trification and related issues. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that 
you have voted on 25 rural electrification 
and related issues during the time you have 
been in the House. The Recorp also shows 
that you voted favorably to the rural elec- 
trics’ position on all 26 issues. 

I congratulate you on your 100-percent 
support of the rural electrification program 
reflected by your voting record and by your 
efforts in behalf of rural electrification on 
other issues for which there is no recorded 
vote. 

Sincerely, 
CLVYDR I. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 
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AMENDING FEDERAL AVIATION 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1969) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
as amended, to provide for supplemental 
air carriers, and for other purposes, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment to the 
House amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I object, 
Speaker. 


Mr. 


INDIAN FISHING RIGHTS 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a resolution today I believe 
will solve a situation which, at least in 
my district, has grown almost intoler- 
able. 

This situation has to do with Indians, 
either treaty or nontreaty, fishing off 
the reservation in violation of State 
regulations. 5 

There are many cases on this subject 
and I have personally reviewed all those 
believed to be pertinent. Ihave also had 
the Library of Congress make a report 
on the subject, as well as receiving 
opinions from various lawyers and the 
attorney general of the State of Wash- 
ington. These opinions vary from one 
extreme to the other—with the attorney 
general stating that the State has no 
right to regulate despite the opinion ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Tullee against Wash- 
ington and more recently, in the case of 
the Village of Kahe et al. against Egan. 

Since the State enforcement agencies 
refuse to enforce what I believe to be 
the law and since these same agencies 
have appealed to the Congress to solve 
this problem, I have introduced the res- 
olution today. I trust that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will expedite its 
report on this measure so that hearings 
may be scheduled in this session. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. McMit1tan], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


AUTHORIZE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TO SELL PROPERTY IN PRINCE 
WILLIAM COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 9699) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to sell certain property owned by the 
District of Columbia located in Prince 
William County, Va., and for other pur- 
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poses and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have no desire to 
object to the consideration of the bill in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
but I want to say to the gentleman that, 
unless there is assurance that there will 
be ample time to ask questions and dis- 
cuss the bill, I will object. I do not in- 
tend to forfeit general debate on a bill 
of this kind without the assurance that 
there will be no effort to unduly restrict 
debate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. As far as I am con- 
cerned, you can have as much time as 
you desire by striking out the last word. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized and empowered in 
their discretion, to sell and convey, in whole 
or in part, under the provisions of a con- 
tract to be negotiated by them, real estate 
now owned in fee simple by the District 
of Columbia consisting of approximately four 
hundred and fifty-five acres of land located 
in Prince William County, Virginia, and de- 
scribed in a deed conveying said land to the 
District of Columbia recorded on June 17, 
1927, in liber 83, as folios 311 and 312, in 
the clerk's office of the circuit court of Prince 
William County, Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Src. 2. The said Commissioners are further 
authorized to pay the reasonable and neces- 
sary expenses of sale of each parcel of land 
sold pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 
They shall deposit the net proceeds of the 
sale in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “under the pro- 
visions of a contract to be negotiated by 
them” and insert “for its reasonable market 
value“. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commissioners sent 
to the Speaker a request for this legisla- 
tion. It seems that several years ago the 
District of Columbia purchased this 
property in Virginia for a location for a 
garbage disposal. At the present time it 
is not required for that purpose. Now, 
Prince William County, Va., would like to 
purchase this property with certain re- 
strictions. The Commissioners, of 
course, will see that the present market 
price is paid for this property, and that 
is why this proposed legislation is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that this bill would permit the District 
of Columbia to sell 455 acres of land in 
Prince William County, Va., the land 
having been obtained in part in 1918, 
and another parcel in 1927. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. If the gentleman 
will yield, that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding the District of Columbia 
paid for this land approximately $75,000. 
My further understanding is, according 
to the report, that the District of Colum- 
bia would now get only $85,000, this be- 
ing the so-called fair market value of 
the land. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That seems to be 
the agreement between the District offi- 
cials and the Virginia officials. I do not 
know if that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion I want to ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLan] is this: 
Has this 455 acres of land in Virginia 
enhanced only $15 an acre in value over 
this period of time, from 1918 and 1927 
until the present time? 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the gentleman 
will yield, I understand this is marsh, 
swampland, and never will increase in 
value. I do not know what use they 
can make of the property. However, our 
committee certainly placed safeguards 
around this legislation to prevent any 
unusual speculations. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
from South Carolina mean to say that 
farmland in Virginia enhanced only $15 
an acre in this period of time? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is the infor- 
mation they gave our committee. I do 
not know the value of property in that 
area. I am not an expert on land value 
in Virginia, or any other place. The 
District officials and District of Columbia 
Commissioners agreed on the price with 
certain safeguards. The gentleman from 
Iowa has a Virginian standing beside 
him. Perhaps he can answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. If it will help the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania I will yield to 
him. 

Mr. KEARNS. It certainly would, and 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that we 
worked out amicably in the committee. 
I think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] would be very honest in going 
along with this bill. We had no fight 
in the committee. The distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN], and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], 
and all of us were for it. My distin- 
guished minority leader on the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AvucHINCLOss], was for it. 

The gentleman from Iowa can, of 
course, debate the matter on the floor 
of the House, but I think it was all done 
in the committee. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
purchase price of $75,000 to which the 
gentleman referred includes the cost of 
the garbage reduction plant, and not 
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just the cost of the land alone. The 
garbage reduction plant has since been 
demolished, and is no longer being used. 
The $75,000 was not just for the cost 
of the land alone. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee also 
amended the bill to provide that the 
District of Columbia would be paid the 
reasonable market value of the land. I 
do not think the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] would expect the county 
of Prince William or anyone else to pay 
more than the reasonable market value 
for the property. The cost of the land 
to the District government of $75,000 
included the garbage reduction plant. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
for me to believe, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], that 
this land increased in value only $15 an 
acre over such a period of time. As I 
understand it, the county wants it in or- 
der to set up what is known as an in- 
dustrial park. In other words, they 
want to locate industry down there; is 
that correct? 

What does the board of supervisors of 
the county want to do with the land? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Iowa 
and to all of our colleagues that we 
ironed this out in the committee and 
with the very distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Mr. McMILLAN., We like 
the bill. If anyone wants to make an 
issue out of it, he can. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question, and I believe it is 
the same question he asked before, why 
there has been no greater increase in the 
value of the property since it was first 
purchased, the first 10 acres cost $50,000, 
but that included the cost of the garbage 
reduction plant that has since then been 
demolished. The cost of the land itself 
at that time was not $50,000. The total 
cost of the land was probably $35,000. 
The reasonable market value today is 
apparently more than double what it was 
at that time. No one expects the county 
of Prince William or anyone else to buy 
that land for anything less than the rea- 
sonable market value, but no one can ex- 
pect anyone else to pay more than the 
reasonable market value. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman that the question arose 
in the minds of the committee as to the 
possibility of speculation in this land, 
is that not correct? The report indicates 
it. But there is nothing in the bill in the 
way of a restrictive clause providing that 
if the Prince William Board of Supervi- 
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sors gets this 455-acre tract that it must 
use it for the purpose for which the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sells it to them. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is the reason 
we amended the bill so that instead of 
providing for a contract to be negotiated 
we provided for the land to be conveyed 
for its reasonable market value. 

Mr. GROSS. The report indicates 
that the reasonable market value is 
$85,000. 

Mr. BROYHILL. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. GROSS. That does not seem to 
me to represent a reasonable increase in 
value over such a long period of years. 

Mr.BROYHILL. The language of the 
bill prohibits the land from being sold 
under negotiated contract for less than 
the reasonable market value. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
every respect for the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, but I do recall that 
the District of Columbia Committee 
came out with a bill to build a bridge 
across the Potomac River costing some 
$15 million, and connecting the States 
of Virginia and Maryland. The com- 
mittee has had no hesitancy in coming 
out with bills under which the taxpayers 
of the country take care of the facilities 
which are of great benefit to the States 
of Virginia and Maryland. The District 
of Columbia claims to be in need of 
revenue. I want to see the District get 
all of the money to which it is entitled 
in a deal of this kind. I do not think it 
is getting all that it is entitled to out of 
this deal. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this needs some 
clarification. As to the cost of this prop- 
erty, it was bought many years ago, it 
is true. It was bought in two parcels. 
One parcel, consisting of 10 acres, cost 
$50,000, upon which parcel was situated 
a rendering plant. The real purpose 
then was to have a rendering plant to 
render the garbage that came from the 
city of Washington. 

They then bought for $25,000 all of 
this 400 and some acres. They stopped 
using the rendering plant. It has been 
taken away and torn down. 

There is nothing there but bare land. 
Much of it is very rough and mountains 
and other parts of it are swampland. 
The only thing that the District of Co- 
lumbia uses it for now is as a fill in this 
swampland to get rid of the refuse from 
the District of Columbia. Under the 
contract which is to be negotiated be- 
tween Prince William County and the 
District of Columbia, the District will 
continue to use the part they are now 
using for as long as they want to use it. 
That is a part of the agreement. 

There was some discussion in the com- 
mittee, and we were just as careful as 
the gentleman from Iowa always is to 
see that there was no opportunity for 
speculation in this land. This is a deal 
between a governing body in Virginia 
and the governing body in the District 
of Columbia, 

It has the unanimous approval of the 
District Commissioners in a letter to the 
Speaker and is approved by the Bureau 
of Budget. The purpose of it is to take 
this land and organize a nonprofit gov- 
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ernmental corporation for the purpose of 
developing this property as an indus- 
trial park under the auspices and con- 
trol of the county. Every safeguard has 
been put around it to see that any specu- 
lation by private persons in this situa- 
tion shall not occur. As a matter of 
fact, there are private people who have 
been trying to get hold of this property 
for speculative purposes. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Iowa, I appre- 
ciate his diligence in looking after the 
proper interests of the Government and 
to see that we do not throw away any 
money and that we do not permit pri- 
vate people to make money by specula- 
tion in Government property. But, I 
think the gentleman knows, I am very 
sypathetic to that situation, and I 
raised some questions on the bill myself 
although I introduced the bill, and 
tightened it up with an amendment. 

With reference to the price, it is not 
going to be $85,000; there is going to be 
a reappraisal by the District Commis- 
sioners to ascertain what is the present 
fair value of that property with author- 
ity for the Commissioners to act. 

If the gentleman from Iowa can sug- 
gest any further safeguards that we can 
put on this situation, I would be glad 
to hear them and consider them. But, 
certainly, the gentleman’s fears about 
this being a speculative thing and that 
some private person is going to be able 
to make a profit in this situation are un- 
founded, I can assure him. I would be 
very happy to answer any question 
about this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with that 
assurance, I shall not object further to 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill will afford the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners the rather 
unique opportunity of aiding in the in- 
dustrial development of a nearby county 
and at the same time benefiting the 
District of Columbia. This will be 
accomplished by authorizing the sale of 
a tract of some 455 acres of land now 
owned by the District and located near 
Quantico in Prince William County, Va. 

Prior to 1918, the District of Columbia 
contracted with private companies for 
the disposal of the city’s garbage. The 
largest of these companies owned and 
operated a garbage reduction plant on a 
tract known as Cherry Hill, on the 
Potomac River in Virginia. When the 
District decided in 1918 to operate its 
own garbage disposal system, the city 
purchased this plant, with about ten 
acres of land. Then in 1927, an addi- 
tional 445 acres were acquired. The 
total purchase price for the entire tract 
was approximately $75,000. The city 
operated the reduction plant until 1946. 
At that time, the operation was proving 
no longer economically practical, and so 
the plant was dismantled. Since that 
time, the only use the District of Colum- 
bia has made of this tract has been 
the dumping of a small amount of its 
garbage as a land-fill on some 25 acres 
of swampy land. 

I am informed that the Prince William 
County Board of Supervisors has become 
interested in this land being purchased 
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from the District of Columbia and de- 
veloped as an industrial park. They 
envision this project as a tremendous 
boost to the economy of Prince William 
County. Also, they have expressed their 
willingness to permit the District of 
Columbia to continue its present limited 
use of the property for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The property has recently been ap- 
praised at $85,000, which figure would 
represent a profit to the District. 

I feel that the authorization to sell 
this land is entirely logical, and I wel- 
come the opportunity to support a 
measure which will be mutually bene- 
ficial to both the District of Columbia 
and nearby Virginia. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
eonsider was laid on the table. 


EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY HOSPITAL, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 8916) to authorize 
grants for planning and carrying out a 
project of construction for the expan- 
sion and improvement of the facilities of 
George Washington University Hospital 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
from time to time such sums, not exceeding 
$2,500,000 in the aggregate, as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the Surgeon General) to make 
a grant or grants in order to assist the 
George Washington University in defraying 
the cost of planning and carrying out a 
project of construction to expand and im- 
prove the facilities of George Washington 
University Hospital in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall remain available for such pur- 
pose until expended. 

Sec. 2. Grants made pursuant to this Act 
shall not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
found by the Surgeon General to be equal 
to 50 per centum of the cost of construction 
of the project covered by an application of 
the university submitted to the Surgeon 
General and approved by him pursuant to 
section 3. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to approve the application of the 
university if— . 

(1) the application is in such form as may 
be prescribed by him and contains or is 
supported by such information as he deems 
necessary in order to carry out his functions 
under this Act; 

(2) he finds that— 

(A) the program of construction covered 
by the application provides for the facilities 
and services necessary (i) to provide ade- 
quate care for the patients expected to be 
served by the hospital and (ii) to constitute 
the hospital an adequate teaching hospital 
for the university's school of medicine; 

(B) such program does not appear incom- 
patible with any comprehensive plan for 
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health facilities for the metropolitan area 
of Washington that has been or is likely to 
be developed by a body found by the Sur- 
geon General to be a responsible areawide 
planning group; and 

(C) the plans and specifications for the 
project meet the minimum standards of con- 
struction and equipment prescribed for hos- 
pitals by regulation pursuant to section 
622(e) of the Public Health Service Act; and 

(3) he finds that the application contains 
or is supported by satisfactory assurances— 

(A) that adequate funds will be available 
for payment of the non-Federal share of the 
cost of construction of the project, and that 
adequate financial support for the main- 
tenance and operation of the project when 
completed will be available; 

(B) that the construction contract for the 
project will be awarded in accordance with 
such requirements, including requirements 
as to competitive bidding, as the Surgeon 
General may prescribe, and will contain such 
provisions for performance and other bonds 
and undertakings to be furnished by the 
contractor as the Surgeon General deems 
necessary; 

(C) that the construction contract will 
provide that the Surgeon General and his 
representatives will at all times have access 
to the work in preparation or progress and 
that the contractor will provide proper fa- 
cilities for such access and for inspection 
of the work; 

(D) that the university will provide and 
maintain competent and adequate architec- 
tural or engineering supervision and inspec- 
tion of the project to insure that the com- 
pleted work conforms with the approved 
plans and specifications; 

(E) that the labor standards set forth in 
section 5 will be observed; and 

(F) such other assurances as the Surgeon 
General finds necessary in order to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Amendment of an approved applica- 
tion shall be subject to approval in the same 
manner as an original application. 

(c) After approval of the application, the 
Surgeon General shall pay the Federal share 
of the cost of construction (as determined 
under section 2) at such time or times, in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in such installments and subject to such 
reasonable conditions (with respect to per- 
formance of work, purchase of materials, 
and other matters), as he may deem appro- 
priate in order to safeguard the Federal in- 
terest and assure completion of the work 
in accordance with the approved plans and 
specifications. 

(d) Funds paid under this section for 
construction shall be used solely for carry- 
ing out the project as approved by the Sur- 
geon General, including any amendment ap- 
proved by him. 

Sec, 4. (a) For the purposes of this Act 
the terms “construction” and “cost of con- 
struction” shall have the meanings assigned 
to such terms in section 631 of the Public 
Health Service Act, and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, and shall include archi- 
tect’s and consultant’s fees incurred in the 
planning of the project prior to enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) For the purpose of administering this 
Act, the Surgeon General may delegate to 
any Officer or employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare any of his 
functions or powers under this Act, except 
the issuance of regulations. 

Sec. 5. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced in whole or in part under this Act 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276c-5), 
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and every such employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times his basic rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of eight hours in 
any workday or forty hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this section the authority 
and functions set forth in Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 
5 U.S.C. 133Z—15) and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

Sec. 6 (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, for each fiscal year, such 
sums as may be necessary for administra- 
tive expenses incurred in carrying out this 
Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as limiting or superseding any authority of 
the Surgeon General or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act or any 
other law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 4, after line 4, 
following: 

“(D) that the university shall keep such 
records as the Surgeon General shall pre- 
scribe, including records which fully dis- 
close the amount and the disposition by it 
of the proceeds of assistance received under 
this Act, the total cost of the project or 
undertaking in connection with which such 
assistance is given or used, and the amount 
and nature of that portion of the cost of 
the project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will 
facilitate an effective audit. 

“The Surgeon General and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the university that 
are pertinent to assistance received under 
this Act.” 

On page 4, line 5, change “(D)” to “(E)". 

On page 4, line 10, change (E)“ to “(F)”. 

On page 4, line 12, change “(F)” to (G) “. 

On page 3, line 8, strike “622(c)” and 
insert “622(e)”. 

On page 3, line 9, after the words “Serv- 
ice Act” insert the words “as amended, 42 
U.S.C. 291e”. 

On page 5, line 10, after the words “Health 
Service Act” insert “as amended, 42 U.S.C. 
2911”. 

Page 5, line 24, strike “(40 U.S.C. 276a— 
2760-5)“ and insert (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
278-5) 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I thought perhaps we would have an 
explanation of the bill, but if it is going 
to passage without an explanation, I am 
compelled to ask some questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from South Carolina, chair- 
man of the committee, how much the 
taxpayers of the Nation have spent on 
hospitals in the District of Columbia in 
recent years. Can the gentleman give 
me any idea of this? I understand this 
particular appropriation would author- 
ize the direct appropriation of $2,500,000 
for the construction and expansion of 
hospital facilities at the George Wash- 
ington University. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The purpose of the 
bill is to provide matching funds in 
the amount of $2,500,000 to George 
Washington University to construct 100 
additional beds and certain research fa- 
cilities and teaching facilities. 
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Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
me any idea how much we have pro- 
vided for hospitals in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The total Federal 
grants amount to $40,455,453. That is 
for eight hospitals here in the District 
of Columbia. Incidentally, under the 
District of Columbia Hospital Center 
Act the Federal Government makes a 
grant of 70 percent. In this particular 
bill we provide for only a 50 percent 
matching grant, provided the other 50 
percent is raised by private subscription. 

Mr. GROSS. Why are not the hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia built 
under the provisions of the Hill-Burton 
Act? 

Mr. BROYHILL. In the first place, 
as the gentlemar knows, the District 
of Columbia is the Nation’s Capital. It 
is different than any other section of 
the country. 

Mr. GROSS. How does that make it 
different from the standpoint of taking 
care of the ill, the infirm, and so on 
and so forth? Why does it make any 
difference? 

Mr. BROYHILL. The Congress of the 
United States has legislative responsibil- 
ity in the District of Columbia. The 
Federal Government owns approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the property in 
the District of Columbia, on which we do 
not pay taxes; instead, we make a con- 
tribution of approximately $30 million a 
year to the operation of the District of 
Columbia. I would say to the gentleman 
that the Federal Government, as a prop- 
erty owner, is faring very well here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I think it is important 
in the consideration of this legislation 
to bear in mind the fact that the hos- 
pital which will benefit through the en- 
actment of this legislation is the only 
downtown institution remaining. I 
think four hospitals were moved into 
outlying districts with the result that 
the accident load in this hospital is much 
larger than would ordinarily be the 
case; and I repeat, it is the only re- 
maining downtown hospital, and it is a 
public hospital even though it happens 
to be connected with the George Wash- 
ington University. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if we will have 
enough hospital facilities to take care 
of the situation in the District if we con- 
tinue to have a need for emergency serv- 
ices rendered by this hospital, and for 
that matter, other hospitals in the Dis- 
trict, to take care of emergencies such 
as that was mentioned in today’s paper 
where a public transportation bus was 
invaded by a group of young hoodlums, 
a bus with 30 passengers on board. 
These hoodlums attacked the driver, 
severely beat him, and stole his money. 
The passengers were unloaded and put 
aboard another bus but not one of the 
30 passengers would give his or her name 
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as a witness except a 17-year-old boy. 
I wonder if Congress can appropriate 
enough money to take care of the vic- 
tims of all this lawlessness in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. Do you know what I 
would like to do? This hospital we are 
speaking about is more or less a tribute 
to our Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. CARROLL KEARNS from Penn- 
sylvania would like to be a factor in 
trying to get this bill passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Gross) he was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would like to say 
to the gentleman that we took into con- 
sideration the fact that the District of 
Columbia does not fare as well as the 
various States under the provisions of 
the Hill-Burton Act for one reason that 
200,000 Government people are not 
counted in the census of the District of 
Columbia. They were counted in their 
ir.dividual States. That reduces the per 
capita number of beds under the Hill- 
Burton Act. The average for the States 
is four, while for the District it is six 
beds per thousand. 

Mr. GROSS. If I understand the gen- 
tleman correctly, and under the Hill- 
Burton Act, the District of Columbia 
could not qualify because of the fact that 
it far exceeds the national criteria for 
beds per 1,000 patients? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 
And the reason for that is there are 
about 200,000 Government employees, in 
addition to approximately 100 embassies 
with thousands of personnel. Outside 
the census, members of the Armed 
Forces, for instance, and others, who are 
located here. They have to be hospital- 
ized but are not counted in the census 
and does not reflect properly in connec- 
tion with beds available per capita. 

Mr. GROSS. The District of Colum- 
bia already exceeds the number of hos- 
pital beds by about 2 percent of the na- 
tional average; is that right? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. According to 
the census but not actual count of float- 
ing population. 

Mr. GROSS. But you want the tax- 
payers of all the country to provide 
$212 million through the process of 
this bill to expand hospital facilities 
in the District. In view of the fact that 
the District is already far above the 
national average in beds per 1,000 pa- 
tients, the only excuse you can give for 
the bill is that you want to expand the 
medical facilities, medical training and 
care facilities, at this hospital. Are you 
prepared to accept an amendment that 
would provide that each State get $2% 
million to expand their medical training 
facilities? i 

Mr. McMILLAN. I certainly would 
approve an amendment of that nature 
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if it were germane to this bill. In fact, 
there is a bill coming out of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce which will 
assist other medical schools. I know 
that we have a great shortage of doctors 
in my district. We have towns of 1,500 
people without a doctor. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
that the District of Columbia has the 
highest per capita income of any com- 
parable city in the United States, I 
suppose. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Ihave no particular 
reason to have any special love for the 
District, but I want to see the people 
working for the District of Columbia and 
the U.S. Government have sufficient 
hospital beds in our Nation’s Capital in 
addition to the residence shown in last 
census. 

Mr. GROSS. They already have 
them. 

Mr. McMILLAN. They say they do 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. Hospital beds here are 
available far above the national average. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, but it is very 
difficult to get a bed in a hospital here 
at times. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not true you have 
a little bit different situation? The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is limited in its popula- 
tion to the District. It is different from 
the average metropolitan area, in that 
the metropolitan area here is not within 
the District of Columbia but is a burden 
upon the hospitals within the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do not these con- 
tiguous areas then build hospitals to 
take care of the people who work here 
yet do not pay any taxes in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. ALBERT. That question is not 
before us. 

Mr.GROSS. Why should the taxpay- 
ers of the country be saddled with this? 

Mr. ALBERT. For the reason, first 
of all, we have it already with respect 
to all the other hospitals in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
as the old saying goes, two wrongs do 
not make a right. 

Mr. ALBERT. But I do not think this 
is a wrong. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I do. 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not admit that. 
But, the need has been demonstrated, if 
the gentleman will read the report. It 
seems to me that is the principal criter- 
ion, and if the Hill-Burton Act should 
be changed, we should change it and 
not take it out on the hospitals in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not get that from 
the report. The report says in one place 
that legislation is needed because of the 
need for more hospital beds, and the 
report then goes on to say—I believe it 
is the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff—that it is 
needed for medical training facilities. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is needed for both. 
I think that the report makes it clear 
that it is needed for both, 
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Mr. GROSS. They already have 6.2 
beds per 1,000 as compared with the na- 
tional average of 4.5 per 1,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it is in order 
to try to resolve what I think is a very 
appropriate discussion which the gen- 
tleman has brought to the attention of 
the House. Since we are all quite fa- 
miliar with the Hill-Burton program 
coming from our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I would 
like to say to the gentleman that in addi- 
tion to what the distinguished chairman 
of the committee and our distinguished 
majority leader have said, within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there are only a few 
acres of land actually available and, as 
you know, the formula includes not only 
population but area. Now, because of 
the fact that there is such a small area 
within the District of Columbia, about 
the only part of, the formula that 
amounts to anything in the District is 
the population itself. For that reason 
the Nation’s Capital, Washington, with a 

-population estimated, I think, at around 
800,000, does not benefit under this 
formula on the same equality or equitable 
proportion as do the States of the Na- 
tion. Now, that was recognized, I will 
say to the gentleman, in connection with 
the Washington Hospital Center. And, 
it might be recalled that the total 
amount for the Washington Hospital 
Center, which this Congress provided, 
was, I believe, something like $23,410,000. 
Now, the share of that of the District of 
Columbia was $10,500,000. And, the 
same is true of other hospitals here in 
the District, I believe, in the use of Hill- 
Burton funds. There had to be special 
recognition given to them, and possibly 
the same consideration is being asked 
here for George Washington Hospital. 

Mr. GROSS. But the District is sup- 
posed to have the highest income in the 
Nation, is that not true? 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that is gen- 
erally true. But, under the Hill-Burton 
formula you do not consider per capita 
income insofar as it relates to entitle- 
ment of the various States. You con- 
sider population and area. 

Mr. GROSS. What I do not under- 
stand and never have is why, with this 
tremendous per capita income in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the taxpayers cannot 
build some of the bridges, stadiums, and 
so on and so forth. Why do they have 
to go to the taxpayers of Iowa and Flor- 
ida and everywhere else to get the money 
to do all these things for the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that is a very 
good question. I have been seeking the 
answer for a long time myself. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to put a 
question to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]: 

It is my understanding, based upon 
the report and what has been said here 
today, that if this legislation is favor- 
ably acted upon we will be doing for the 
George Washington University Hospital 
only what we have done for other hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia? Can 
the gentleman give us some assurance 
upon that point? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is my under- 
standing, and that is what the testimony 
showed at the hearings. 

Mr. ADAIR. So, by acting favorably 
on this matter we are simply acting in 
equity and good conscience? 

Mr. McMILLAN. In fact, we did more 
for the Washington Methodist Center 
than we are doing for the George Wash- 
ington University. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Which ought to be an 
object lesson to the House of Represent- 
atives and to the Congress that once we 
initiate these programs there apparently 
is no stopping. 

Mr. ADAIR. I think we would all have 
to agree that the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the kind of a pro- 
gram that never should have been initi- 
ated in the first place. They should have 
been made to carry more of the responsi- 
bility than they are presently doing. 

Mr. ADAIR. But once initiated—once 
the program is established, it is only 
proper and right that all hospital insti- 
tutions be treated in the same way. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
committee reported H.R. 8916 to the 
floor of the House for your consideration 
and it is my opinion that the House 
should take favorable action on same. 
The only argument against this bill was 
the statement that we are doing more 
for the hospitals in the city of Washing- 
ton than we are for the hospitals in the 
individual States. 

However, if you will read the letter we 
received from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, you will note 
that he states that the District of Co- 
lumbia is not treated on an equal basis 
with the individual States in sharing 
the funds we appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of the Hill-Burton Act. 
I realize that we have approximately 
200,000 Government employees and their 
families residing in the District of Co- 
lumbia in addition to thousands of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their fam- 
ilies who are not counted in the census as 
being residents of the District of Colum- 
bia. All these people must be provided 
with hospitalization in case of illness 
and the figures indicated in the testi- 
mony from the office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare dur- 
ing the hearings on this bill show that 
Washington has more hospital beds per 
capita than any State in the United 
States. However, it does not take into 
consideration the fact that we have a 
large floating population which must be 
hospitalized in case of illness. 
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I personally have never voted against 
an appropriation for extending hospital 
facilities in the States or in the District 
of Columbia. I have also never voted 
against any funds for cancer and heart 
research and I am advised that George 
Washington University Hospital is ex- 
tending its research laboratories in ad- 
dition to adding approximately 100 beds. 
George Washington University Hospital, 
at the present time, has one of the out- 
standing cancer clinics in the Nation 
and it seems to me that if we are finan- 
cially able to spend $7 billion in trying 
to send a man to the moon, we should 
be able to spend a few million dollars 
in trying to take care of the health of 
the people of this Nation. 

I hope that the House will take favor- 
able action on this bill since George 
Washington University, I understand, 
has already collected matching funds 
so that work can begin immediately in 
expanding the facilities at the George 
Washington University Hospital. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill will authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate $2,500,000 toward 
the expansion and improvement of the 
George Washington University Hospital. 
These funds are to be matched by an 
equal amount from the university, which 
I understand has already been pledged 
or contributed by private sources. 

There can be no question as to the 
need for this expansion of the hospi- 
tal's facilities. The hospital was con- 
structed during World War II, and 
wartime restrictions on materials neces- 
sitated a certain amount of compromise 
on the part of the university, both as 
to quality of construction and the 
amount of facilities obtained. 

The George Washington University 
Hospital serves in two vital capacities 
as a highly essential part of the medical 
facilities of the Nation’s Capital—for the 
treatment and care of the sick and as 
a training facility for medical students 
and interns—and its present plant is no 
longer adequate for either of these roles. 

The present 427-bed capacity of the 
hospital does not accommodate the de- 
mand for admissions. Consequently, 
there is always a waiting list of patients 
seeking admission. In addition, other 
facilities of the hospital, such as operat- 
ing rooms, X-ray and laboratory space, 
pharmacy, laundry, and dietary service, 
are not adequate for the present or fu- 
ture demand for patient care. In 1960, 
for example, the number of patients 
cared for in this hospital exceeded the 
maximum number which it was origi- 
nally planned to accommodate by nearly 
85 percent. 

Concomitant with the crowding and 
inadequacy of the hospital’s facilities for 
the treatment of patients, of course, is 
the detrimental effect of this situation 
upon the hospital’s equally important 
role as a training facility for the uni- 
versity’s medical students and interns. 
Improvement in the facilities of the hos- 
pital, such as H.R. 8916 will make pos- 
sible, will very materially increase its 
effectiveness as a training ground for 
future physicians. 

At present, approximately 35 percent 
of the patients cared for in the George 
Washington University Hospital are not 
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residents of the District of Columbia. 
This situation exists, of course, because 
the preponderance of the population of 
the Washington metropolitan area re- 
side in the suburbs of Virginia and 
Maryland, and these suburbs do not pro- 
vide sufficient hospital facilities to ac- 
commodate the needs of their own citi- 
zens. In view of this fact, and also be- 
cause of the large floating population 
which Washington attracts because of 
its status as the Nation's Capital, I feel 
strongly that the Federal Government 
should share in the cost of this project. 
While it is true that the present George 
Washington University Hospital was 
built by a Federal grant under the Lan- 
ham Act, the university paid the very 
considerable costs of the land and the 
equipment. Also, George Washington 
University Hospital is the only voluntary 
hospital in the District which has not 
received Federal funds for construction 
under the Hospital Center Act. 

If this $5 million project were author- 
ized under the Hospital Center Act, the 
Federal Government’s share of the cost 
would be $3,500,000, and the District of 
Columbia government would be obliged 
to pay $1,500,000. Under the terms of 
H.R. 8916, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay only $2,500,000 and 
there will be no cost whatever to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Thus, this bill repre- 
sents a saving of $1 million to the Fed- 
eral Government and $1,500,000 to the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
as compared to financing under the Hos- 
pital Center Act. 

I recognize that this expansion of the 
facilities of the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital is imperative as a major 
step toward meeting the increasing need 
for medical services and medical edu- 
cation in the Washington metropolitan 
area, and I take pleasure in endorsing 
H.R. 8916 as providing the best and 
soundest means of financing this vital 
project. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I desire to inform the House that I 
have a special order for 1% hours this 
coming Thursday in the hope that we 
will finish our regular business so that I 
can utilize that time to answer the 
gentleman from California’s [Mr. KN! 
special order of last week in which he 
discussed some of the issues involved in 
this problem of health care for the aged, 
and in which he made some attack on 
the American Medical Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no brief for the 
American Medical Association, or any 
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other group, but I am deeply concerned 
about fair debate and fair procedures in 
this issue of health care for the aged. 

Mr. Speakcr, I hope any other Mem- 
bers who would like to be present on 
Thursday and who would like to defend 
the use of the social security system 
for health care for the aged be present, 
because I certainly intend to present the 
arguments as to why this is a dangerous 
procedure for the health of all of us, and 
certainly would be damaging to health 
care for the older people. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE GIRL SCOUTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, “If it isn't 
right, the girls won’t take to it, and it 
won’t last.” Such was the byword of 
Julliette Gordon Low, first national 
president and founder of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks the 50th 
anniversary of this great American in- 
stitution, and I feel it especially appro- 
priate on this occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the outstanding 
record of this organization. For indeed 
over these past 50 years, the girls have 
“taken to the movement,” it has 
“lasted,” and “it is right.” 

For a half century, the Girl Scouts of 
the United States have offered informal 
education and training in the art and 
science of citizenship to literally millions 
of Amercan youth. Our Nation owes a 
substantial debt to their heritage, and it 
is fitting and proper that we here in the 
Congress honor their efforts today. 

Since its inception in 1912, this organ- 
ization and its great leadership have al- 
ways recognized the desirability of pre- 
paring young girls in the rudiments of 
house and home. As well, or perhaps 
even with increased fervor, they have 
also concentrated on the preparation of 
America’s young girls for their role in 
our society. This, I think, is their out- 
standing contribution to our national 
character. The lists of prominent 
women in our country today, who had 
their first training in leadership as Girl 
Scouts, is lengthy and gratifying. 

Likewise, over these first 50 years, in- 
novation in programing has not been 
lacking in their movement. At every 
turn, Girl Scouts the world over were 
revolutionizing their status in what was 
predominantly a man’s world. First to 
mind, of course, always comes the fact 
that it was the Girl Scouts who first 
introduced camping for girls. In camp- 
ing, the Girl Scouts has led the way, not 
only in feminine circles, but they have 
established many trends in camping later 
adopted quite successfully by boys’ insti- 
tutions as well. They have proved in the 
past half century that the enjoyment and 
enrichment of one’s person through 
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healthful outdoor living is not exclusively 
for boys. 

The Girl Scouts of the United States 
have also developed warm and mean- 
ingful relationships with girls overseas 
and in many farflung parts of the 
world through their membership in the 
World Association of Girl Guides and 
Scouts. In more than 50 countries the 
free and wholesome, friendly exchange of 
ideas and cultures between international 
Girl Scouts has greatly fostered the mu- 
tual causes of world peace and under- 
standing. Such exchanges are possible 
within the Girl Scout movement through 
such programs as the Juliette Low World 
Friendship Fund which provides the 
means for exchanges on an international 
level. 

Of course, the Girl Scout program 
could not be the success that it is with- 
out the devoted and tireless guidance 
and leadership of the many well-trained, 
voluntary, and skillful adult leaders. 
The training program of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States has set an enviable 
pattern for similar organizations for 
years, and it has been a primary factor 
in the value of the movement. 

Service to other people has always 
been a major objective of the Girl Scouts 
the world over. Built into their promise 
and law, by which every Girl Scout 
strives to live, service to their fellow man 
has been the heart of the Scout move- 
ment for 50 years. Who of us has never 
seen a Girl Scout assisting in a hospi- 
tal, on a library project, with an over- 
sea aid program, or in some civic func- 
tion? I daresay, none of us. Girl 
Scouts are everywhere and always seek- 
ing out new and evermore useful ways 
in which they may expend their energies 
in behalf of others. 

This is certainly a memorable occa- 
sion for this wonderful organization. 
One on which they prefer to look ahead 
toward the coming 50 years rather than 
back on the past 50 successful years. 
Through their various programs, the 
Girl Scouts of the United States have 
directly affected the lives of more than 
2% million American girls and 773,000 
adult volunteers. Indirectly, they have 
given much to us all. As a Member of 
Congress, the husband of a den mother, 
and the father of three Girl Scouts, I am 
proud to recognize and congratulate the 
accomplishments of the last 50 years, 
not as 50 years completed, but rather as 
the first 50 years of a long and success- 
ful existence. 


UNNECESSARY AIR FORCE 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to direct the attention of the 
House to three recent reports of the 
Comptroller General disclosing, in the 
area investigated, more than $25 million 
worth of unnecessary Air Force expendi- 
tures. These reports reviewed Air Force 
practice in maintaining aircraft for the 
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Military Air Transport Service, in op- 
erating the SAGE system and in pro- 
curement and storage policies. 

Let me cite a few examples of the ex- 
ceedingly poor business practices that 
have led to the aggregate sum wasted: 

From the Comptroller General’s re- 
port to Congress, February 1962, “Ex- 
amination of Aircraft Maintenance 
Practices for Transport Aircraft in the 
Military Air Transport Service, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force” I found that in 
1960 the Military Air Transport Service 
spent far more on maintenance and 
labor costs than private airlines with 
comparable practices and similar air- 
craft. Dollar loss: $13 million. 

The Comptroller General’s “Review of 
Programing and Procurement of Se- 
lected Operational Equipment and Com- 
munication Services and the Utilization 
of Certain Technical Personnel by the 
Department of the Air Force in the 
Semiautomatic Ground Environment 
System” indicates that in administering 
SAGE, radar warning and weapons con- 
trol system, the Air Force failed to re- 
duce equipment to actual needs as indi- 
cated by operational experience. They 
also failed to cancel contracts for equip- 
ment which experience showed to be un- 
necessary. Dollar loss: $10.8 million. 

In addition, that report shows that the 
Air Force improperly calculated service 
charges for canceled services released to 
other users, generously underestimating 
actual costs. Dollar loss, $1.5 million 
plus. 

Another report in “Review of Procure- 
ment and Storage of General-Use Hand 
Tools for the Air Force by General Serv- 
ices Administration” finds that as of 
1960 GSA considered that 27 percent of 
its total Air Force hand tool inventory 
represented an oversupply. Dollar cost, 
$1.7 million. Annual cost of carrying 
the oversupply, $170,000. 

These samples from 1 month of audit- 
ing reports show that the Air Force is 
by no means the most efficient business 
operation. Their recurrent demands for 
increased appropriations should be 
judged in the light of their record for 
sloppy administration and estimation of 
needs. 

It is true that the Air Force has al- 
ready instituted some corrective meas- 
ures and should be commended for this; 
however, it is incomprehensible to me 
how the Air Force has managed its af- 
fairs with so little regard to efficiency 
and good commonsense business prac- 
tices. Without the report by the Comp- 
troller General, it appears that the Air 
Force would have continued compound- 
ing inefficiency with inefficiency. 

I strongly urge the Air Force and the 
Department of Defense to respond im- 
mediately to the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller General. I 
urge them in continuing their mainte- 
nance studies for the Military Air Trans- 
port Service to seek “the assistance of 
qualified representatives of the airline 
industry and the Federal Aviation 
Agency,” and to “seriously consider the 
possibility of effecting greater economies 
by replacing, wherever militarily feasi- 
ble, military mechanics in the MATS or- 
ganization with civilian mechanics,” as 
the report proposes. I highly recom- 
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mend that the Air Force see that GSA 
receive sufficient information of its plans 
and needs in the future so that GSA can 
“effectively adjust procurement actions 
to realistic requirements.” 

In addition I strongly suggest that the 
Air Force take the initiative for further 
self-investigation and eliminate addi- 
tional unwise business procedures. 


CUBAN EMBARGO FULL OF LOOP- 
HOLES AS RESULT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE RULING—PRESIDENT 
REFUSES TO CLOSE LOOPHOLES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Burke of Kentucky). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, the object of 
which is to plug the glaring and gaping 
loophole in the tion’s embargo 
against the importation of goods from 
Cuba, as announced February 3 by the 
President. I feel compelled to bring this 
loophole to the attention of the House 
again, because the true object of the em- 
bargo is now being circumvented by the 
administration itself. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
object of the embargo was to halt the 
flow of dollars to the Communist Castro 
Government of Cuba. The philosophy 
was to cut off the dollars by cessation of 
imports of Cuban goods and materials. 
I have no quarrel with this objective, and 
I am sure that the American people are 
in favor of the argument that we need 
to rid this hemisphere of Castro and his 
ilk. 


And no group is more sympathetic to 
the objective of getting rid of Castro and 
communism than the good people of my 
district, including the 6,000 cigar workers 
of the city of Tampa, and this group, 
through its spokesmen, has often de- 
clared its willingness to make every 
reasonable sacrifice necessary in order 
to get rid of Castro, providing these sac- 
rifices are backed up by other effective 
actions to get the job done. 

But unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, it is 
now apparent that while the embargo on 
imports was ordered by the President, 
another executive agency was opening a 
gaping loophole I have referred to, and 
thus the administration, through its 
spokesmen in the Foreign Assets Control 
Division of the Treasury Department, 
has ruled that cigars made from tobacco 
imports from Cuba may be imported into 
the United States from foreign countries. 

And, as a result, the people in my dis- 
trict lose their jobs, people in the Ca- 
nary Islands and possibly Canada, Brit- 
ain, West Germany, and other European 
Cuban tobacco importers get new jobs, 
and Castro still gets his dollars or other 
spendable currency to finance his hemi- 
spheric Communist efforts. 

I think this, compounded by indiffer- 
ence to protests received, including my 
own, amounts to a cold-blooded and un- 
concerned attitude by the administration 
toward the plight of the 6,000 Tampa 
cigar workers, 10 percent of whom are 
already out of work as a result of the 
embargo. I say this further, because 
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a Presidential White House assistant 
named Feldman was recently quoted in 
the newspapers as having said that the 
loophole could be plugged in 10 minutes, 
if necessary. And now I am wondering 
if the remaining 5,400 cigar workers in 
Tampa must be thrown out of work be- 
fore the administration deems such a ne- 
cessity to exist. 

To repeat, Mr. Speaker, I am in fayor 
of the purpose of the embargo, which is 
to drive the present Communist Govern- 
ment of Cuba from this hemisphere, but 
I must protest when that embargo opens 
up a loophole that allows Havana to- 
bacco, either as a finished or semifin- 
ished product, to come into this country 
at the expense of 6,000 cigar workers in 
my district, and many others in other 
areas of the country, who, in the main, 
are skilled in no other trade and who 
will experience great difficulty in obtain- 
ing other employment. 

Many of these cigar workers are older 
citizens and are following what has long 
been a family trade, that of making 
largely handmade cigars. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, provides crim- 
inal penalties in the form of fines or im- 
prisonment for the importation from any 
country into the United States of any 
article that is made of products grown, 
5 processed, or manufactured in 

a. 

It also prohibits under the.same penal- 
ties the export of further articles from 
this country to Cuba. The only excep- 
tions to such imports and exports 
are those connected with the operation 
of any military or naval base of the 
United States situated in Cuba. 


NEED FOR BILL CLOSING EMBARGO LOOPHOLES 


I had hoped that the administration 
would immediately take action to close 
the gaping loophole by Executive order 
or administrative ruling preventing the 
importation of any goods from any coun- 
try that contained Cuban exports, at 
least Cuban tobacco, but a deaf ear has 
been turned to our pleas. 

The following articles by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York 
Journal-American, explain the plight of 
the Tampa cigar workers and the asi- 
ninity of the administration’s program, 
whereby one hand issues the embargo 
order while the other hand undercuts it, 
yet the administration refuses to 
acknowledge it: - 

[From the New York Journal-American, Feb. 
22, 1962] 
New RULING SENDS EMBARGO ON CUBAN 
Tosacco UP IN SMOKE 
(By Leslie Gould) 

Relax and light up that all-Havana corona 
or panatela. 

There is going to be no shortage of Cuban 
imports, regardless of the widely publicized 
embargo ordered by President Kennedy on 
products from the Communist-controlled is- 
land off our shores. 

The Foreign Assets Control Division of the 
US. Treasury has just ruled: 

“Goods, including cigars, made from im- 
ports from Cuba may be imported into the 
United States from the Canary Islands.” 

The ruling was made by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Schwartz, Acting Chief of the Division. 

COUNSEL AFFIRMS RULING 

At Mrs. Schwartz's side when she handed 

down the decision was Stanley Sommerfield, 
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General Counsel of the Division. The pair 
further affirmed: z 

“Any and all goods processed or manufac- 
tured from Cuban imports in a country con- 
sidered friendly (or at least neutral) may 
be imported into this country.” 

This makes a joke of the President’s proc- 
lamation of February 3 ordering an em- 
bargo on trade between the United States 
and Cuba. 


ORDER CLEARLY BANS IMPORTS 


The Presidential order stated: 

“Hereby prohibit, effective 12:01 am., 
eastern standard time, February 7, 1962, the 
importation into the United States of all 
goods of Cuban origin and all goods im- 
ported from or through Cuba; and hereby 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out such prohibition, to 
make such exceptions thereto, by license or 
otherwise, as he determines to be consistent 
with the effective operation of the embargo 
hereby proclaimed, and to promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to perform such functions.” 

The order clearly prohibits all goods of 
Cuban orgin and all goods imported from 
and through Cuba, but the rulings of the 
Foreign Assets Control Division nullify the 
embargo. Cigars made outside Cuba from 
Cuban tobacco, as well as leaf processed 
may now be imported. 

Leaf before it is made into cigars is 
stripped—that is, the stem is removed—and 
the leaf is cut up. If either of these proc- 
esses is done outside Cuba, then the Cuban 
tobacco can be imported. 

CANADA~MADE CIGARS EXEMPT 

Before issuing this latest ruling, the Cus- 
toms Service announced the embargo did not 
apply to Canadian-made cigars of Cuban 
tobacco. Now, this exception is extended to 
the Canary Islands or any friendly country, 
or at least neutral. 

This now becomes no embargo at all, ex- 
cept to the large American companies now 
making all-Havana cigars at Trenton, NJ., 
and Tampa, Fla.—the two biggest such 
cigarmaking centers in the United States. 
They may, though, import processed leaf. 
Their other option is to move their factories 
to friendly countries such as Canada. This 
would cost American jobs. 

When the embargo was announced it was 
stated Cuba would be shut off from $35 mil- 
lion in exports to the United States. This 
would cut off that many needed American 
dollars. 

TWO MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR IMPORTS 

Cuban cigar imports amount to around $2 
million a year, plus imports of leaf. 

For most clgarmakers—embargo or no em- 
bargo—this means very little. Havana-made 
cigars accounted for less than half of 1 per- 
cent of domestic cigar sales. Many of the 
other cigars, which are blends, do use Cuban 
tobacco. For blending, tobacco is obtained 
from the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico and from U.S. growers. 

In addition to Canada, Cuban tobacco is 
imported by Britain, West Germany and 
other Western European countries. Japan 
and Mexico also do business with Cuba. 

The aim of the embargo on goods of Cuban 
origin was to bar dollars for Castro's use in 
carrying on his subversion in Latin America. 
The front door may be closed, but a back 
door has now been opened, and Castro will 
get his dollars, 

[From the New York Journal-American, 

Mar. 5, 1962] 
CUBAN Cicars, St, Two Hone Kone SHIRTS, 
No— THAT'S OFFICIAL 
(By Leslie Gould) 

This is a tale—or maybe tail—of two 
Shirts from Hong Kong versus cigars from 
Castro’s Cuba, 
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The shirts—$9 worth—can’t come into the 
United States, but the cigars and tobacco— 
$35 million worth—can. 

Who says? 

The Acting Director of the Foreign As- 
sets Control Section of the U.S. Treasury— 
Mrs, Margaret W. Schwartz. 

Mrs. Schwartz, acting under orders from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is afraid the 
aforesaid two Hong Kong shirts may have 
a little silk originating in Red China. They 
haven't, but she isn't sure because the gift 
shipment failed to include one of those 
certificates of origin. 


“NO TICKEE, NO SHIRTEE” 


So, the two shirts, costing about $4.50 
each, are about to make the long return 
journey to Hong Kong. 

That’s the law, she says. 

No tickee—that is, no certificate no 
shirtee. 

This is the law, so there is no point in 
quarreling with the bureaucratic mind. 

But the same Mrs. Schwartz—also on or- 
ders from the Secretary of the Treasury— 
says it is OK to bring Cuban cigars and 
tobacco into the United States, as long as 
they first touch base in some other land. 
There is no question of origin, as in the 
case of the Hong Kong shirts—although both 
Red China and Cuba are Communist-run. 


J.F.K. EMBARGOED CUBAN CIGARS 


The Foreign Assets Control order permit- 
ting Cuban cigars and tobacco to come in 
through the backdoor is contrary to the 
spirit, if not the letter of a proclamation by 
President Kennedy to embargo trade with 
the Communist-dominated island off our 
shores. 

The President's order stated: 

“I * * * hereby prohibit, effective 12:01 
am., eastern standard time, February 7, 
1962, the importation into the United States 
of all goods of Cuban origin and all goods 
imported from or through Cuba.” 

There was a loophole in the order, giving 
the Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
make “such exceptions thereto, by license 
or otherwise, as he determines to be con- 
sistent with the effective operation of the 
embargo hereby proclaimed.” 

Under the apparent direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mrs, Schwartz has 
ruled: 

“Goods, including cigars, made from im- 
ports from Cuba may be imported into the 
United States from the Canary Islands.” 


PLENTY OF CIGARS PROMISED 


At the same time, Mrs. Schwartz and the 
Foreign Assets Control general counsel— 
Stanley Sommerfield—affirmed: 

“Any and all goods processed or manu- 
factured from Cuban imports in a country 
considered friendly (or at least neutral) may 
be imported into this country.” 

As a result of this ruling by Foreign Assets 
Control, one of the leading importers of 
Havana cigars has sent the good word out 
to its customers— 

Stop worrying about the supply of Cuban 
cigars. There will be plenty for years to 
come, The market will be supplied by Eng- 
land. 

CASTRO GETTING DOLLARS 


The object of the embargo on cigars and 
tobacco from Cuba was to shut off dollars 
flowing into the pockets of the Red Premier 
of Cuba—Castro—who in turn was using the 
funds to finance Communist subversion in 
Latin America. 

The only trouble is that Foreign Assets 
Control is allowing the dollars to flow in- 
directly into Cuba, but it is very stuffy about 
anything from Hong Kong—such as $9 worth 
of shirts. 

What Mrs. Schwartz, the Acting Director 
of Foreign Assets Control, is in effect say- 
ing: 

“It’s OK to smoke Cuban cigars and to- 
bacco, but not in Hong Kong shirts.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I also received a mealy- 
mouthed, say-nothing, do-nothing re- 
ply to my request to the White House— 
not from the White House, but from the 
Department of State. In my letter of 
February 17, which follows, I requested 
that this loophole be closed: 


FEBRUARY 17, 1962. 
The Honorable Jon F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Present: Reliable sources in- 
dicate that despite your Presidential em- 
bargo on imports from Cuba, specifically in- 
cluding Havana tobacco, this embargo does 
not include the importation of cigars made 
from Havana tobacco, which obviously 
leaves a substantial loophole that could 
negate the effect of the embargo order so 
far as tobacco is concerned. It is my un- 
derstanding that other nations can export 
to this country cigars containing Havana 
tobacco and there is no restrictions against 
such importation, which obviously not only 
negates the embargo order but also works an 
undue hardship on the cigar industry and is 
patently discriminatory against the 6,000 
cigar workers in Tampa, Fla., who have in- 
dicated their willingness to make necessary 
sacrifices in order to get rid of Fidel Castro 
and Communists in this country, provided 
you back them up and make the embargo 
fully effective. 

It is obvious that Havana tobacco can be 
used for the manufacture of cigars in other 
countries to be shipped to the United States 
without restriction, that a gaping loophole 
does exist and that Castro can obviously 
acquire American dollars to aid in promotion 
of his Communist regime. 

Therefore, I am requesting that you in- 
vestigate-this matter immediately and that 
the Executive orders be issued to 
plug up this loophole so to thus deny Castro 
much needed financial backing for his 
communistic efforts, to combat this dis- 
crimination against the Tampa cigar indus- 
try, and that you at the same time consider 
other effective means to get rid of com- 
munistic strongholds and military threats 
to the peace of this h here. 

I call your attention to my wire of Feb- 
ruary 3 addressed to you, in which I made 
certain recommendations and to which I 
have not received a reply: to wit, 

1. Recognition of and support for a free 
anti-Communist government in exile, 

2. An announcement that the United 
States will not permit the in-shipment 
from Russia, Red China and Communist 
satellite nations of additional heavy war 
materiel which is being used to make Cuba 
a Communist stronghold and, military 
threat to the peace of this hemisphere; 

3. To shut off the $5 million drain from 
the payroll at Guantanamo, pay which is 
being stolen by Castro right outside the 
gates by forcing the exchange of dollars for 


pesos; 

4. Establishing a firm policy relating to 
alliance-for-progress aid dollars that they 
will be available only to countries that back 
up the Punta del Este expulsion of Cuba 
by necessary sanctions in order to get rid of 
Castro; 

5. That aid and assistance to Communist 
satellite nations and Communist sympathetic 
nations that will openly aid Castro, such as 
Poland, will be denied; 

6. Prevention of further flascos that aid 
Castro, such as permitting one of the ships 
carrying the jet fighters to Yugoslavia to 
stop in Havana in a cloud of secrecy and 
heavy guard; 

7. To give relief to the Tampa cigar indus- 
try and its employees, inasmuch as this will 
become a substantial unemployment area as 
soon as the present stockpiles are exhausted; 

8. To give tax relief to the industry for the 
loss that results, in that the industry has 
been unable to find an effective substitute 
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for Havana tobacco. Certainly if our foreign 
policy dictates the need for millions of dol- 
lars overseas to help win our fight for free- 
dom, financial support and tax writeoffs to 
this industry at home, which will be hit 
hard by this ban, is likewise justified. 

I would appreciate hearing from you. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the reply which was 
to the effect that the administration 
intended to do nothing now, follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 10, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CRAMER: The Department of 
State has been asked to rèply to your letter 
of February 17, 1962, addressed to the Presi- 
dent concerning the embargo on the im- 
portation of Cuban goods. Iam transmitting 
a separate reply to the matters which you 
raised in your telegram of February 3, 1962, 
to the President and to which you again refer 
in your letter. 

The Department shares your concern over 
the possible circumvention of the embargo 
by the sale in the United States of cigars 
manufactured in other countries from to- 
bacco grown in Cuba. The objective of the 
recent U.S. embargo on trade with Cuba, as 
you know, is to deprive the Castro regime of 
its dollar earnings in the United States and 
thus reduce the capacity of the Castro-Com- 
munists to engage in activities endangering 
the security of the hemisphere. The em- 
bargo does not apply to goods manufactured 
in another country containing Cuban com- 
ponents. 

There is no indication of any significant 
increase since the effective date of the 
embargo in the importation of cigars manu- 
factured abroad from Cuban tobacco. The 
Department, in cooperation with other 
agencies of the Government, is watching for 
any changes in the pattern of U.S. trade 
with other countries which may result from 
the embargo. If future developments indi- 
cate that the objective of the embargo is 
not being realized, we will take appropriate 
action under existing law or under such leg- 
islation as might be enacted. 

Please call on us if we can be of any 
further assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, it is obvious from the 
letter that only when the horse has been 
stolen—the $55 million Havana cigar 
market in the United States—by foreign 
countries will the barn door—the gap- 
ing loophole containing Cuban tobacco 
permitting foreign countries to ship into 
the United States, cigars, and even per- 
haps processed Cuban tobacco—be 
closed—and then maybe. It is obvious 
that it will take some time before an 
increase in Havana cigar imports from 
foreign countries will substantially in- 
crease, but I understand that foreign 
manufacturers are beginning to tool up 
to take advantage of this windfall. It 
thus becomes imperative that they be 
put on notice now that their trading 
with Cuba for export to the United 
States will not be permitted. 

The following editorial from the 
Tampa Times of Friday, March 9, 1962, 
adequately answers the indifference of 
the administration to this problem: 

CIGAR WORKERS HAVE A POINT 

Tampa's cigar workers are frightened and 
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They see in the Federal embargo on im- 
portation of Cuban leaf a threat to their 
credit and their livelihood. They ask them- 
selves and each other, “What is to become of 
us?” They meet in stormy protest sessions 
and pledge a march on city hall. They con- 
demn in bitter terms those who supported 
the embargo and plead for a word from the 
administration—a word of comfort, reassur- 
ance, explanation. And there is no answer. 

The embargo challenges credulity. The 
Government says that no U.S. manufacturer 
may import the vital tobacco which goes 
into the making of the favored Havana cigar. 
But it does not say that Havana cigars made 
in other countries cannot be imported. Al- 
ready there are signs that Cuban leaf barred 
from the United States will be purchased by 
Canadian, West German, Spanish, and other 
foreign cigar companies with an eye on the 
lucrative U.S. market. 

Add it all up and there is but a single, 
discouraging answer. The embargo will not 
materially damage the economy of Commu- 
nist Cuba. It is cutting the heart out of 
the cigar industry in Tampa and sending 
skilled workers into the streets in search of 
other jobs for which they have no training, 
it is paring the purchasing power of an im- 
portant segment of our people with a de- 
mand for sacrifice that has no perceptible 
meaning. 

And the effect is not just for today, to- 
morrow or the day after Castroism falls. 
There is danger of a permanent displace- 
ment and an end to the tradition of fine 
cigarmaking in Tampa. 

No evidence has come from other parts of 
the United States that Havana cigars will 
be boycotted because tobacco in them was 
grown in Red-tilled ground. A cartoonist 
might picture an affluent character puffing 
on an imported Havana and shaking his 
head in concern over headlines listing the 
latest excesses of Castroism. That would 
adequately depict the element of irony 
which pervades the entire issue. And this 
point is inescapable: until the Government 
takes that Havana out of the cartoon fig- 
ure’s mouth by prohibiting imports of cigars 
containing Cuban tobacco, its embargo on 
bulk tobacco imports is meaningless. 

When the Havana cigar market in the 
United States is destroyed, then—and then 
only—will there be firm basis for talk of 
marketing a substitute premium cigar. 

In the meanwhile, what will happen to our 
people here? 

There has been some talk at both the 
State and local level of aid to displaced cigar 
workers. But so far these individuals have 
seen no evidence of action to support prom- 
ises. 
We have heard, too, of pleas of faith in the 
administration’s planning and suggestions 
that everything will work for the best. We 
would like to believe this. Perhaps if the 
several responsible Federal agencies in 
charge of ordering and enforcing the embar- 
go would take Tampans into their confi- 
dence, there would be less tension and a 
broader attitude of cooperation with govern- 
mental planning. 

Unfortunately, there are disturbing signs 
that planning lags behind reality. We hear 
reports that investors in several foreign 
countries have placed heavy orders for cigar- 
making equipment and that New York dis- 
tributors are telling their customers plenty 
of pure Havana cigars will be imported. 

Against this background the Treasury De- 
partment has issued a vague statement that 
“it does not appear there has been any sig- 
nificant increase in the importation of cigars 
manufactured abroad from Cuban tobacco.” 
(Of course not, the supply of Havana leaf in 
this country has not yet been exhausted.) 
And the Treasury spokesman adds: “If it 
appears * * * that the objectives of the 
embargo are being frustrated * * * appro- 
priate action will be taken to fulfill (them). 
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But will the appropriate action be taken 
in time to save the jobs of several thousand 
Tampa cigar workers? 

That is the question in search of an im- 
mediate answer. 


Mr. Speaker, these circumstances leave 
me no alternative but to introduce legis- 
lation to plug this gaping loophole and 
to make the Cuban embargo truly effec- 
tive in view of the refusal of the Ken- 
nedy administration to take the 10 
minutes which its own White House 
spokesman, Mr. Meyer Feldman, admits 
is all it will take for the administration 
to act. 

I have also requested that as soon as 
the Manpower Retraining Act is passed 
by Congress, which seems imminent, and 
is signed into law that the cigar work- 
ers of Tampa be given priority consider- 
ation and the full authority under the 
act be brought to bear to lighten the un- 
employment load already being felt in 
the Tampa cigar industry. I was as- 
sured by the chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee and the ranking 
Republican when the House turned down 
my amendment to the bill that would 
have required such priority treatment, 
that it would be forthcoming so far as 
their recommendations were concerned 
without the amendment. I trust that 
the administration will implement this 
assurance made to me as representative 
of the Tampa cigar workers. 

I intend to follow up my appeal on 
the House floor, and my requests to the 
President, with further requests to the 
Secretaries of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare who have the author- 
ity under the Manpower Retraining Act. 

I also include hereafter a letter and 
resolution protesting this loophole from 
the Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc.: 

CIGAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CRAMER: More than a 
month ago, the President proclaimed an 
embargo prohibiting the importation of all 
goods of Cuban origin. When the embargo 
was proclaimed, the cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry assumed that it would be total in 
effect. The industry was and still is ready 
and willing to accept that pronouncement 
as the declared policy of our Government. 

Now it appears that loopholes exist. The 
Foreign Assets Control Division of the 
Treasury Department has ruled that (1) 
cigars made of Cuban tobacco may be im- 
ported into the United States if made in a 
foreign country other than Cuba, and (2) 
Cuban leaf tobacco may also be imported 
if “substantially transformed” in such for- 
eign country. The effects of these loopholes 
are more fully described in the enclosures. 

This ruling has caused great consternation 
in the industry. The backdoor trading with 
Cuba permits Castro to continue to receive 
U.S. dollars indirectly. Moreover, the loop- 
holes are an open invitation to unscrupu- 
lous speculators to profit at the expense of 
the American consumer, the U.S. cigar in- 
dustry, and its employees. The cigar indus- 
try is and will be adversely affected by the 
embargo in its present form, particularly if 
merchandise comparable to that which it 
customarily produces or uses in production 
is made available in the U.S. market while 
the scrupulous manufacturer is denied ac- 
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cess to Cuban raw materials through normal 
channels, 

To avoid such back-door trading, our board 
of directors unanimously urged the Presi- 
dent to make the Cuban embargo total in 
all its aspects. The enclosed resolution was 
sent to the President and certain members 
of his Cabinet. 

We believe that the time has come for 
Congress to close all avenues of direct and 
indirect trading with Cuba. We respectfully 
request your assistance, through legislative 
means if necessary, to make the Cuban em- 
bargo total in effect. 

We await your favorable action. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cart J, CARLSON, 
President. 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CIGAR 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
INC., REGARDING THE CUBAN EMBARGO 


Whereas the President of the United States 
by Proclamation No. 3447, dated February 3, 
1962, proclaimed an embargo upon trade be- 
tween the United States and Cuba and there- 
by prohibited the importation, effective 12:01 
a.m. e.. t., February 7, 1962, into the United 
States of all goods of Cuban origin and all 
goods imported from or through Cuba; and 

Whereas it was stated by the President 
that the embargo “will deprive the Govern- 
ment of Cuba of the dollar exchange it has 
been deriving from sales of its products in 
the United States“ and that the loss of this 
income will reduce the capacity of the Castro 
regime, intimately linked with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, to engage in acts of aggression, 
subversion, or other activities endangering 
the security of the United States and other 
nations of the hemisphere”; and 

Whereas despite the avowed intention of 
the President in proclaiming such embargo, 
the Foreign Assets Control Division of the 
Treasury Department has ruled that cigars 
containing Cuban tobacco in whole or in 
part, manufactured in countries other than 
Cuba, may nevertheless be imported into 
the United States; and 

Whereas it appears that such embargo, 
as provided for in said proclamation, does 
not affect Cuban tobacco if it is substan- 
tially transformed in a foreign country other 
than Cuba and is then imported into the 
United States; and 

Whereas unless such embargo be total in 
effect, (1) the desired effects of the Presi- 
dent’s embargo proclamation will be nulli- 
fied, (2) said embargo in its present form 
will permit back-door transactions with Cuba 
contrary to the spirit and intent of said 
proclamation, (3) the Cuban Government 
will continue to obtain foreign exchange; 
and 

Whereas the Cigar Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., is a trade association 
composed of cigar manufacturers located 
throughout the United States whose produc- 
tion, in dollars and units, collectively rep- 
resents in excess of 80 percent of the nearly 
7 billion cigars sold in the United States: 
Now, therefore, 

The Board of Directors of the Cigar Manu- 
facturers Association of America, Inc., in 
meeting assembled this day, do hereby unani- 
mously resolve, That we urge the President 
of the United States immediately to take 
such steps as may be necessary to prohibit 
the importation into the United States of 
all tobaccos grown in Cuba and tobacco 
products containing Cuban tobacco in whole 
or in part, regardless of where such tobacco 
products may have been manufactured or 
where such tobacco may have been trans- 
formed after the effective date of the em- 
bargo as aforesaid; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., be and they hereby are em- 
powered to publish these preambles and 
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resolutions and to take such steps as they 
may deem desirable or necessary to effectuate 
the intent and purnoses of these resolutions 
including but not limited to bringing them 
to the attention of Congress, if congres- 
sional action be required. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


ARAB OIL OFFICIAL THREATENS TO 
CUT OFF MIDEAST SUPPLY 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the most 
powerful oil official in the oil-soaked 
Middle East is Sheik Abdullah Tariki, of 
Saudi Arabia. He is general director of 
petroleum and mineral affairs for that 
vast Middle East monarchy. He also is 
a director of Aramco, the combination 
of American companies which hold the 
Saudi Arabian oil-producing concession. 

Mr. Tariki was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, but his sentiments and 
actions qualify him as a radical Arab 
nationalist. In an article on “The Oil 
of the Arab World,” in the February 17 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, he 
reveals his contempt for the oil com- 
panies holding Middle East oil conces- 
sions and the Western nations which_ 
have bought more than $2.5 billion worth 
of his oil. 

According to the Post article, Tariki 
“preaches a doctrine of integration” of 
the Arab world. He argues for ever- 
greater Arab control over Middle East 
oil. To achieve this control, he contends 
these Arab countries must act in concert. 

Post writer Harold Martin attributes 
to Mr. Tariki this shocking statement: 

Some day we will unite. Once we are 
strong enough to shut down all the wells, 
and close the Suez Canal, and shut off the 
pipelines—even if only for a few days—the 
(oil) companies will suddenly see a great 
light. The world cannot live without the 
Mideast’s oil. 


Twice since World War II, Mr. Speak- 
er, Arab nationalism has brought on 
frightening disruptions in the flow of 
Middle East oil. The first occasion came 
when the eccentric Premier Mossadegh 
nationalized the Iranian oil industry. 
The other was when the Egyptian dicta- 
tor Nasser closed the Suez Canal and his 
Arab neighbors—out of a weird sense of 
sympathy—sabotaged the Middle East 
oil pipelines. 

I need not remind my colleagues to 
whom our free world allies looked to fill 
the breach in these instances. They 
looked to the same source which pro- 
vided most of the oil for World War I, 
for World War II, and to the source 
which must provide our first line of de- 
fense for world war III, should such a 
calamity ever be visited upon this wor- 
ried planet. They looked to the domestic 
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petroleum industry in the United States 
of America. 

Our European allies, since the Suez 
crisis, have been worried and concerned. 
They indeed have cause for worry and 
concern. The NATO countries, through 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, have frantically 
sought, through compulsory stockpiling, 
to prepare themselves for the next im- 
pulsive denial of oil for their factories, 
their transportation systems and their 
homes. 

We need no longer indulge in conjec- 
ture as to whether another Middle East 
incident will deny essential oil supplies 
to the free world. We need only specu- 
late as to when this might occur. The 
most influential oil spokesman in the 
Middle East, Sheik Tariki, has served 
notice in language plain and blunt as to 
his desires and intent. 

That intent, Mr. Speaker, is to bring 
the Western World to its knees for want 
of oil, and to make the oil companies 
operating in the Middle East see a great 
light. 

“I hope that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress of the United States do not have to 
wait for Mr. Tariki’s impulsive and 
threatened oil crisis to see the light. I 
submit that the light already is plain 
enough. Laid bare in the glare of Mr. 
Tariki’s vindictive warning is the fact 
that this Nation cannot afford and can- 
not indulge in dependence for its se- 
curity, and for the security of its allies, 
on any oil except its own. 

Those of us so long concerned with the 
problem of oil imports, which are under- 
mining our oil security and our entire 
energy mobilization base, see here dra- 
matic proof of our worst fears. We have 
been served notice, not in Arabic, but in 
plain English, by the American-educated 
Mr. Tariki, that when the time is right, 
and by his whim, the free world will be 
denied access to Middle East oil. 

For whatever obscure purpose may 
possess him, Sheik Tariki is saying 
blandly that his grand design is to turn 
off the Middle East oil valve. Mr. 
Speaker, this is an awesome and fright- 
ening threat. It places the West in a 
fearfully uncertain and insecure posi- 
tion. Such action could indeed be dev- 
astating to the European nations now 
almost entirely dependent on the Middle 
East for oil. 

The Saturday Evening Post depicts 
this European dependence on the Middle 
East as follows: 

Every day tankers from the Mideast de- 
liver 2,500,000 barrels of oil to the refineries 
of Western Europe. These are our allies, the 
NATO countries. If this oil were cut off, 
their factories would shut down, the boom- 
ing economy which supports their armies 
would collapse, and our defense against the 
land armies of Mr. Khrushchev would 
crumble. 7 


This is the grim specter contained in 
the threat by Mr. Tariki to “shut down 
all the wells, and close the Suez Canal 
and shut off the pipelines.” 

I do not need to paint for my col- 
leagues a picture of the implications of 
this threat. Mr. Tariki’s words are so 
forthright and so vivid as to speak for 
themselves. 
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However, his warning strikes to the 
very heart of an issue now before this 
Congress and before the administration. 
That is the important question of wheth- 
er or not we deal effectively with the 
crucial problem of oil imports, or wheth- 
er by default we follow the alternative 
of becoming further and further depend- 
ent for essential energy supplies on the 
Tarikis and other equally emotional cus- 
todians of remote and insecure petro- 
leum resources. 

We need not submit to fear and radi- 
calism. Fortunately for our country and 
for our allies, we have a choice in the 
matter. If we become dependent on 
Middle East or other foreign oil it will 
be as a matter of choice, not as a matter 
of necessity. 

We are now at the point of decision. 

The awesome potential of the atomic 
bomb has so shocked the world that we 
may now hope it will not be used to 
trigger a world conflagration. But if 
we become dependent on Middle East oil 
then the closing of a valve by Tariki or 
the Suez by Nasser would force us into 
war. A strong domestic oil industry is 
insurance for peace. If we had not been 
able to give assurance that U.S. oil was 
available to Europe during the Suez 
crisis in 1956 war would have been in- 
evitable. We must keep the domestic 
oil-producing industry strong during 
these perilous times. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
that 375,000 barrels daily of Middle East 
crude oil and petroleum products were 
imported into the United States in 1961. 
This is a new record of imports from this 
turbulent and restless area. This rec- 
ord was established in spite of an import 
control program which was designed to 
stabilize imports and to reduce our de- 
pendence for oil on resources beyond 
our control. 

Total imports from all sources into the 
United States also established a new 
record of 1,890,000 barrels daily. This is 
an increase of more than 450,000 barrels 
a day since 1956. In this same period, 
crude oil production in the United States 
has remained virtually static despite our 
capability to produce an additional 
3,000,000 barrels daily now shut in for 
lack of market. In other words, in this 
5-year period, the domestic petroleum 
industry has surrendered practically all 
of the increase in demand for crude oil 
and its products to foreign oil. 

Is it any wonder that essential oil ex- 
ploration, discovery, drilling, and devel- 
opment have dropped steadily in this pe- 
riod? Is it any wonder that the search 
for new domestic petroleum supplies has 
dropped by almost one-third in 5 years, 
reflected in a 30-percent decline in wild- 
cat well drilling? 

While the domestic oil-producing in- 
dustry has suffered continuous deteriora- 
tion during the past 6 years, all of the 
principal foreign oil-producing areas 
have enjoyed a substantial increase in 
production. For example, Middle East 
production increased 63 percent; Vene- 
zuela, 18 percent; Canada, 31 percent; 
and Russia, 100 percent. 

We are by default and by sheer folly 
pursuing a course of almost certain 
dependence on foreign oil. We are not 
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doing so by lack of places to drill. We 
are doing so by artificially and unneces- 
sarily placing our dependence more and 
more on foreign oil, and thereby killing 
off incentives to drill. 

We have no choice but to reverse this 
drift to dependence on foreign oil. It 
will require no dramatic or drastic ac- 
tions. It does require that we stabilize 
oil imports in relation to domestic crude 
oil production, as the mandatory import 
program was intended but failed to do. 

Independent domestic oil producers, 
who historically have found and devel- 
oped 80 percent of domestic petroleum 
supplies, have requested only that im- 
ports be reduced by 250,000 barrels daily 
and that thereafter imports be permit- 
ted to increase or decrease in relation to 
domestic crude production. This would 
assure foreign oil a portion of any in- 
crease in petroleum demand. It would 
likewise, for the first time in 5 years, 
assure domestic producers a portion of 
the increase in their own market. 

The reduction of oil imports by 250,000 
barrels daily would constitute mild 
action. The bulk of imports today origi- 
nates in Venezuela and the Middle East. 
Last year alone production in the Middle 
East increased 357,000 barrels daily and 
in Venezuela 60,000 barrels daily. Such 
a small reduction in imports could not 
have any substantial adverse effect upon 
the economies of those countries. Such 
action, however, would provide a very 
definite encouragement to the domestic 
industry. In my opinion it is essential 
that such action be taken if we are to 
revive the domestic industry. 

The administration, through the Office 
of Emergency Planning, now has the oil 
import program under study. In the 
interest of maintaining a strong petro- 
leum industry and our security as to oil, 
they can do no less than adopt the meas- 
ures I have just described. 

To do less is to risk placing this Na- 
tion further and further at the mercy 
of Mr. Tariki and his threat to close 
the wells, close the Suez and shut down 
the pipelines of the Middle East. 

Petroleum is so vital to us that the 
threat of excessive imports should be 
removed by law. For this reason I ex- 
pect to support action by Congress so as 
to provide these essential safeguards 
against growing dependence for our- 
selves and our allies on oil which, in 
peace, can be denied us through the ca- 
pricious mischief of an emotional sheik, 
or, in war, could be effectively removed 
from use by the Soviet Union within a 
matter of hours. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF CONGRESS SINCE 
THE INCEPTION OF OUR GOVERN- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Burke of Kentucky). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
take the floor today for the purpose of 
discussing the work, the importance and 
the influence of the Congress since the 
inception of our Government. 
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These comments are inspired by and 
are a reflection on some books that have 
been written—published about this body 
recently. They are “An American in 
Washington,“ by Russell Baker; His- 
tory of the House of Representatives,“ 
by the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, which is House Document No. 246 
of the 87th Congress; and The Wit and 
Wisdom of Congress” by Ed Boykin. 
I want to comment in some detail on Mr. 
Ed Boykin’s book, “The Wit and Wisdom 
of Congress,” today. 

Several years ago, when Mr. Boykin 
wrote his enlightening and inspiring 
book “Congress and the Civil War,” I 
took the floor and pointed out that this 
was a very fine contribution to American 
historical literature. In addition I sug- 
gested that the reading, studying, and 
seeking to understand history both as 
a citizen and as a legislator is more im- 
portant now than ever before. 

Also, at that time, I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a brief outline of 
some things that I thought were high- 
lights of this excellent book and a brief 
biographical sketch of this distinguished 
author which included the following: 

Edward Boykin, whose ancestry dates 
back to 1678, and who has two rela- 
tives, FRANK BOYKIN and Dan FroOD who 
are Members of this Congress, was born 
in historie Petersburg, Va. He at- 
tended Hampden-Sydney College, Vir- 
ginia, and spent 3 years as a cadet at 
the U.S. Military Academy. After West 
Point, his first job was as a reporter on 
the famous New York Evening Journal 
where within 2 years he was promoted to 
the job of city editor. 

After 6 years on the New York Jour- 
nal, Mr. Boykin became impatient with 
the newspaper business and, though he 
loved it, decided to set new goals for 
himself. He had attracted the attention 
of the great inventor, Thomas A. Edison, 
during his editorial career and, even- 
tually, accepted a position with Mr. Edi- 
son’s company as public relations man- 
ager in charge of sales promotion. He 
moved up to sales manager and then 
director for one of the large divisions of 
the inventor’s varied interests. 

After his years with Mr. Edison’s or- 
ganization, Mr. Boykin joined the staff 
of one of the leading advertising agen- 
cies in New York where he soon was 
rated as a capable, successful advertis- 
ing man. 

His years as writer, editor, and ad- 
vertising man cultivated Mr. Boykin's 
interest in American history. He found 
time, along with his many other activ- 
ities, to write and have published six 
books on American historical subjects. 
At the same time he wrote two histor- 
ical plays, “Lee of Virginia“ and “Gentle- 
man Unafraid.” His Lee play was pre- 
sented before sell-out audiences in the 
famous Barter Theater at Abingdon, Va. 
“Gentleman Unafraid” was a musical 
about West Point in Civil War time, 
written in collaboration with Oscar 
Hammerstein II, Jerome Kern, and Otto 
Harbach. Mr. Boykin’s books include: 
Congress and the Civil War, Living Let- 
ters From American History, the Wisdom 
of Thomas Jefferson, the Autobiography 
of George Washington, First American 
History Quiz Book, Second American 
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History Quiz Book, Famous American 
Documents and Letters, Shrines of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Boykin is at the moment complet- 
ing two new books, one to be published 
in January by Rinehart & Co., New York; 
the other to appear in the spring and 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. 

As a radio personality he has con- 
ducted various successful national pro- 
grams based on American history. He 
originated and conducted for 10 years 
the celebrated Americana Quiz. It was 
through this program he earned the title 
“Radio Professor of American History.” 
He also originated and conducted the 
successful Your Washington program 
based on the history of the National 
Capital. At the same time he acted as 
master of ceremonies for the National 
Radio Forum formerly aired on the old 
Blue Network. 

Mr. Boykin’s permanent home is at 
Charlottesville, Va., though he spends 
considerable time between Jefferson's 
hometown and Washington, D.C. 

In 1943 Mr. Boykin was selected to 
head the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission in Washington and more 
recently to hold the directorship of the 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. 

Since that time, he has authored and 
had published “The Ghost Ship of the 
Confederacy,” which was also an excel- 
lent contribution to Civil War literature. 

Now he has a book featuring an inter- 
esting and an unusual but valuable 
characteristic of the Congress, entitled 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Congress.” 

Before I comment further on the book 
itself, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
further establish Mr. Boykin as a real 
authority on the work of the Congress. 

He has read more from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD throughout history, I be- 
lieve, than any other living American. 
This experience and his study of this 
field has led him to say of Congress, on 
one occasion: 

If ever you have sat in the gallery of the 
Senate or House of Representatives at 
Washington, you may well say to yourself 
that you have been a spectator at the finest, 
the most far-reaching performance in world 
history. There is nothing else like it. The 
world has been the infinite gainer through 
the labors of the American Congress, Like 
the mills of the gods Congress grinds slowly, 
sometimes exasperatingly, yet out of its 
grinding have emerged the measures and 
laws by which this Nation has risen to world 
supremacy. 

Those who have served the Congress 
can attest to the truth of this eloquent 
statement on the work of this legisla- 
tive body. 

on another occasion, Mr. Ed Boykin 
said: 

Ever since the day in 1774 when the First 
Constitutional Congress met at Philadelphia, 
the proceedings of our National Legislature 
have been watched by the world with in- 
tense self-interest. Starting with the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776 the acts 
of the American Congress have shaped the 
course of world destiny * * * and freedom. 
Today the eyes of mankind are even more 
closely fixed on Capitol Hill than at any 
time in our history. The repercussions of 
what Congress says and does are today felt 
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almost instantly throughout the civilized 
and even the half-civilized world. 


These, Mr. Speaker, say in a few words 
how this distinguished gentleman and 
author feels and indicates what he þe- 
lieves deeply about the Congress. 

One time when I was visiting with him 
about this subject, he said to me: 

If only we could somehow instill such a 
belief in the body politic of America. 


I agree completely with the intent and 
the impact he wished this to have by 
adding: 

We have a magnificent heritage, Frep. 
What appals me is how little the average 
man in the street realizes this fact. 


Because I believe so sincerely that all 
Americans need to not only know more 
American history but to understand it 
better, I take this opportunity to call 
these important publications to your at- 
tention. 

The book, “Wit and Wisdom of Con- 
gress,” by Ed Boykin, is a treasury of 
anecdotes and epigrams, of quips and 
puns, nuggets of historic debate and 
gems of eloquence which have been un- 
earthed from their entombment in the 
annals of Congress. 

Mr. Boykin is a friend of mine and a 
cousin of the gentleman from Alabama 
by the same name. His book is a 
tour de force in which the author has 
plumbed the depths of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and its predecessors and, 
after much sifting and selecting, culled 
a delightful collection of wit and humor, 
puns and yarns, and amusing anecdotes. 
Digging out a bookful of wit and wisdom 
from the annals of Congress involved an 
immense amount of painstaking re- 
search, the results of which are most re- 
warding to the reader. The records of 
the House are full of heated debates and 
partisan encounters, of droll stories and 
delicious diatribes, and this book in- 
cludes a fair sample of them all. 

Whatever the subject—a mail route 
from Missouri to the west coast in 1829; 
a proposal to establish a fish hatchery 
at Tupelo, Miss., in 1901; a congressional 
investigation of immorality in current 
literature in 1952; or civil rights legisla- 
tion in 1960—Congressmen never seem 
to be at a loss for words. In the course 
of debate, such subjects as draw poker, 
how to fry oysters, the mentality of 
Abraham Lincoln, and what Democrats 
and Republicans think of each other 
have been known to arise. Edward Boy- 
kin has undertaken the tremendous task 
of excavating, sifting and sorting out 
many examples of humor and malice, 
horsesense and purple oratory from the 
mountains of legislative verbiage. His 
anthology of the humor and eloquence 
of our forebears and colleagues down 
through the decades is indeed a unique 
achievement. 

It might be well to point out what will 
be noted when you read the book, and 
everyone interested in Congress should 
read “The Wit and Wisdom of Congress.” 

A rich and varied vein of humor runs 
through the recorded debates of the 
U.S. Congress. Edward Boykin has as- 
siduously mined that vein in this book. 

One of the most striking aspects of 
this compilation is that it is not merely 
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a collection of wisecracks and witty, 
sometimes vitriolic, retorts. Much of 
the cited humor cloaks serious aspects 
of Congress’ work, illustrating by anala- 
gous anecdote or via that peculiar Amer- 
ican genius for hilarious exaggeration 
the wisdom that so often underlies ap- 
parently superficial remarks. 

The following anecdote, for example, 
might be entitled “Parliamentary Sur- 
gery”: 

It may be remembered that Horace Gree- 
ley once wrote a book entitled “What I Know 
About Farming.” Subsequently it became 
fashionable to perplex him with all sorts of 
queries about agriculture. One man wrote 
him inquiring the best way to cure a dog of 
killing sheep, Greeley promptly answered, 
“Cut off his tail just behind his ears.“ It 
seems to me, Mr President, that the proper 
way to cure the Wilson bill which proposes 
to kill all the sheep in this country and rely 
upon other countries for wool, is to amputate 
this bill just below the enacting clause. 
(Senator Shelby M. Collum, of Illinois, 1894.) 


Another anecdote illustrates Congress’ 
faith in the basic commonsense of the 
American people: 


In 1869, when Senator George F. Hoar 
was a freshman in the House, Ben Butler, 
of Massachusetts, was the most quarrelsome 
buffoon in the Lower Chamber. Observed 
Senator Hoar to General Nathaniel Banks 
one day, “Don’t you think it quite likely 
that Butler will be the next President of 
the United States?” 

“Never,” replied Banks flatly. 

“Why, the papers are full of him every 
day,” interposed Hoar. “People seem to be 
reading about nobody else. Wherever he 
goes crowds throng about him. Nobody else 
gets such applause, not even General Grant.” 

“Mr, Hoar,” said Banks, “when I came 
down to the House this morning there was 
a fight between two monkeys on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. There was an enormous 
crowd, shouting, laughing, cheering. They 
would have paid very little attention to you 
and me. But when they come to elect a 
President of the United States they won't 
take either monkey.” 


The relationship between Congress and 
the President was once the subject of 
an apt bon mot by former Speaker of 
the House “Uncle” Joe Cannon: 


A President without both Houses of Con- 
gress back of him doesn’t amount to much 
more than a cat without claws in that place 
that burneth with fire and brimstone. 
(Representative Joseph G. Cannon, of 
Illinois.) 


Finally we have a detailed description 
of the duties of a Congressman that is 
only slightly exaggerated: 


A Congressman has become an expanded 
messenger boy, an employment agency; get- 
ter-out of the Navy, Army, Marines; ward 
heeler, wound healer, troubleshooter, law 
explainer, bill finder, issue translator, resolu- 
tion interpreter, controversary oil-pourer, 
glad-hand extender, business promoter, civic 
ills skirmisher, veterans’ affairs adjuster, ex- 
serviceman’s champion, watchdog for the 
underdog, sympathizer with the upperdog, 
namer of babies, recoverer of lost baggage, 
soberer of delegates; adjuster for traffic viola- 
tors, voters straying into Washington and 
into the toils of the law, binder up of broken 
hearts, financial wet nurse, good samaritan, 
contributor to good causes—there are 80 
many good causes—cornerstone layer, pub- 
lic building and bridge dedicator, ship 
christener. To be sure, he does get in a little 
flag waving and a little constitutional hoist- 
ing and spread-eagle work, but it is getting 
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harder every day to find time to properly 
study legislation—the very business we are 
primarily here to discharge and that must be 
done above all things. (Representative 
Luther Patrick, of Alabama, 1940.) 


These few examples of comments by 
Congressmen that are humorous, drive 
home a serious point, and reflect a char- 
acteristic that is interesting, entertain- 
ing, and constructive most certainly 
should be read by Congressmen who are 
seeking to serve their constituency, their 
State, and their Nation in this difficult 
time. 

Reading from these pages will help to 
give them perspective, understanding, 
and assurance as they contend with 
these challenges. 

Therefore, I urge every Member of the 
Congress to have a copy on his desk for 
ready reference. 

To those who are serious students of 
the Congress, the history of our country, 
and of the legislative processes, I recom- 
mend its reading. 

To all who are interested in under- 
standing the philosophies which we try 
to represent as compared with the study 
of other systems that legislate for the 
people, I urge its study. 

And, to those who are responsible for 
providing the library shelves with worth- 
while reading I recommend that you buy 
it and put it on the shelves where the 
people of your community who cannot 
afford to buy books may have it made 
available to them through the principal 
public and private libraries all over this 
country. 

From this it can be seen that I am 
enthusiastic about this book and it is 
my hope that it will get wide circu- 
lation and will be widely and thought- 
fully read. 

I would like, in addition, to call spe- 
cial attention to another book. This 
book is written by Russell Baker and 
entitled “An American in Washington.” 
“AN AMERICAN IN WASHINGTON,” BY RUSSELL 

BAKER, KNOPF, 1961 

This book is dedicated, perhaps face- 
tiously, to easing the tensions between 
the United States of America and the 
District of Columbia. According to the 
jacket, it is a guide for unwary innocents 
and a primer for rogues and the socially 
insecure, for freshman Senators and 
aspiring Presidents, for bureaucrats still 
unskilled at bamboozling the citizenry, 
and for their future victims. 

Russell Baker, author of the book, is a 
member of the Washington bureau of 
the New York Times whose present as- 
signment is the Senate. Of the book’s 
ten chapters, only two deal with the Con- 
gress and they focus largely on the Sen- 
ate. The book is a gentle and witty satire 
on Washington mores, institutions, and 
people—from hostesses to investigators. 

In his chapter on “The Hill,” the au- 
thor gives a humorous description of re- 
lations between the President and Con- 
gress, the internal organization and 
duties of Congress, and the physical lay- 
out and facilities of the Capitol. He 
writes about Senate filibusters, minority 
rule in the Senate, and how to be a suc- 
cussful Senator. In a section on the “not 
so lower House” the author describes the 
differences between Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and portrays those “veteran 
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lords of the House,” those “titans of the 
citadel,” with a laudatory vignette of 
Representative CARL VINSON. 

In the quiet of its committee rooms— 


Writes Mr. Baker— 


the House usually seems to do a more com- 
petent job on legislation than the Senate, 
where committee operations are much more 
loudly publicized. 


And he concludes that “not only is 
the House, in its unobtrusive fashion, 
a worthy peer of the Senate but it also 
contains a nucleus of Members just as 
powerful as the Senate’s most celebrated 
overlords.” 

There follows a chapter entitled “In 
Toga and Gumshoe” in which the author 
sketches the “typical pattern” of con- 
gressional investigations and offers ad- 
vice to prospective witnesses on “how 
to be investigated.” 

This book does not purport to be a 
serious treatise on government in Wash- 
ington and should not be taken seriously. 
It points the finger of fun at the ways 
of Washington and helps us to laugh 
at ourselves. 

Also, I should like to say that the 
Committee on House Administration is 
to be congratulated for bringing out 
House Document No. 246 of the 87th 
Congress, entitled “History of the House 
of Representatives.” 

Strangely enough, nothing resembling 
a comprehensive history of the House 
had been published since nearly half a 
century ago. This document, prepared 
in the Legislative Reference Service at 
the committee’s request, therefore fills 
a very real need. The author of the 
history is Dr. George B. Galloway, senior 
specialist in American government 
and public administration in the 
service. 

I am a firm, yes, a passionate believer 
in the study of the history of our insti- 
tutions. The more we learn of the be- 
ginnings and the growth of our system 
of government, the more profound will 
be our understanding of its present na- 
ture and purposes and our vision of its 
future. 

For me, therefore, reading this history 
of the House was not just a matter of 
satisfying my curiosity about great 
leaders long since departed and great 
events long since transpired. Rather, I 
was inspired, to borrow the words in 
the chairman’s preface, to—I quote— 
“appreciation of the vitality and 
genius of our legislative institution.” 

The history of the House mirrors the 
history of the grandest and most suc- 
cessful venture of all time to find a satis- 
factory solution to the toughest of all 
problems—the government of mankind. 
The debates concerning the House in 
the Constitvtional Convention of 1787 
reveal not only the high level of the 
deliberations of the Founding Fathers, 
but also their genius for arriving at 
sound and politically acceptable deci- 
sions. Of almost equal interest and 
value is the record of the House in the 
First Congress, because of the many sig- 
nificant precedents established. 

Much inspiration, and illumination, 
too, can be found in the evolution of the 
organization and procedures of the 
House: the House rules, its committee 
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system, and its leadership. Historical 
perspective likewise deepens one’s under- 
standing of the several aspects of the 
business of the House dealt with in this 
study: the growth of the legislative func- 
tion of the House; the long history of its 
supervisory or oversight function with 
respect to executive departments and 
agencies; and the expanding role of the 
House in the area of foreign affairs. 

In short, the committee has done the 
Members of the House and the public a 
genuine service by arranging for the 
preparation and publication of this his- 
tory of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the information in this 
House document, along with certain ad- 
tional material, is available in a book 
entitled “History of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,“ by George Galloway. He 
also was the author of “Legislative Proc- 
esses in Congress.” The material is sub- 
stantially the same but it has certain 
interesting and worthwhile additions in- 
cluding 34 photographs of some of the 
mighty and great men of an earlier date 
as well as some of the present time. 

These are accompanied by some 
thumbnail sketches that will be found to 
be both interesting and worthwhile. 

Also included is a chapter on the rela- 
5 the Congress and the Presi- 

ent. 

These two books, that is House Docu- 
ment No. 246 of the 87th Congress, and 
“History of the House of Representa- 
tives,” by Galloway, are fine reference 
books. Both treat the history of the 
House with a sympathetic interest. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. McVey (at the 
request of Mr. HALLECK) , from March 12 
through March 14, on account of illness 
in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Cramer, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Curtts of Missouri, for 90 minutes, 
on Thursday, March 15, 1962. 

Mr. RovsseEtot (at the request of Mr. 
KEITH), for 1 hour, on March 13. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. O’KonskI. 

Mr. AsHBROOK and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KEITH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RAINS. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. RODINO. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1023. An act to amend the act of August 
20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752), in order to provide 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of additional features of the Talent 
division of the Rogue River Basin reclama- 
tion project, Oregon; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

HR. 3879. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
State of Wyoming for agricultural purposes 
corteta real property in Sweetwater County, 

yo. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1790. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Information, trans- 
mitting the 17th Report of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, dated Febru- 
ary, 1962, pursuant to Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress (H. Doc. No. 360); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1791. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1792. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report setting 
forth the financial condition of working 
capital funds of the Department of Defense 
as of June 30, 1961, pursuant to section 
405(c) of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1793. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Research and Devel- 
opment) transmitting a report on Depart- 
ment of the Army research and development 
contracts for $50,000 or more which were 
awarded during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1961, pursuant to section 4 of 
Public Law 557, 82d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1794. A letter from the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement Division) De- 
partment of the Navy, transmitting the De- 
partment of the Navy’s semiannual report of 
research and development procurement ac- 
tions of $50,000 and over for the period July 
1 through December 31, 1961, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 2357; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1795. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the 48th Annual Report of the 
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Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for the year 1961, pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1796. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a report relating to 
exempt reports for the calendar year 1960, 
pursuant to Public Law 846, 77th Congress; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

1797. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a report relating to 
certain property exempted from taxation in 
the District of Columbia for the calendar year 
1960, pursuant to Public Law 846, 77th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1798. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “a bill to amend the act of March 
2, 1929, and the act of August 27, 1935, relat- 
ing to load lines for oceangoing and coastwise 
vessels, to establish liability for surveys, to 
increase penalties, to permit deeper loading 
in coastwise trade, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 8, 
1962, the following bills were reported on 
March 10, 1962: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10606. A bill to extend and im- 
prove the public assistance and child welfare 
services programs of the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1414). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R.10607. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and certain related laws to 
provide for the restatement of the tariff clas- 
sification provisions, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1415). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 12, 1962 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, POWELL: Committee of conference. 
S. 1991. An act relating to the occupational 
training, development, and use of the man- 
power resources of the Nation, and for other 
purposes (Rept, No. 1416). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 8723. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act with respect 
to the method of enforcement and to pro- 
vide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1417). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mrs, PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.9822. A bill to provide 
that lands within the exterior boundaries of 
& national forest acquired under section 8 of 
the act of June 28, 1934, as amended (43 
U.S.C, 315g), may be added to the national 
forest; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1418). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report pursuant to House Resolution 56 
pertaining to ocean freight industry (Rept. 
No. 1419). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 8, 
1962, the following bill was reported on 
March 9, 1962: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 8916. A bill to au- 
thorize grants for planning and carrying out 
a project of construction for the expansion 
and improvement of the facilities of George 
Washington University Hospital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1418). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 10645, A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 so as to 
prohibit assistance under that act to the gov- 
ernment of any country which is delinquent 
in compensating U.S. citizens for loss of any 
property by expropriation; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 10646. A bill to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 to provide 
that enlisted reservists called to active duty 
during the Berlin crisis shall be entitled to 
$100 per month additional pay for duty per- 
formed pursuant to that call; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 10647. A bill to amend section 6(0) 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act to provide an exemption from in- 
duction for the sole surviving son of a fam- 
ily whose father died as a result of military 
service; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10648. A bill to establish an advisory 
committee from the housing industry to ad- 
vise the Federal Housing Commissioner with 
respect to the conduct and operation of the 
programs under his jurisdiction; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 10649. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the payment of rewards to persons who fur- 
nish information leading to convictions of 
organizations or individuals of failure to 
register as required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10650. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit for 
investment in certain depreciable property, 
to eliminate certain defects and inequities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 10651. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of U.S. 
marshals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 10652. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946 to provide a 
more reasonable allowance for transportation 
of house trailers or mobile dwellings by cer- 
tain governmental officers and employees 
upon their transfer from one official station 
to another; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 10653. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide that the program under 
which Government contracts are set aside 
for small-business concerns shall not apply 
in the case of contracts for maintenance, 
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repair, or construction; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 10654, A bill to support the price of 
soybeans; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10655. A bill to amend section 402 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to require 
approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
certain schedules of foreign air carriers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 10656. A bill to prescribe the oath of 
Office of justices and judges of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 10657. A bill to amend section 1002 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to author- 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Board to suspend 
certain rates relating to foreign air trans- 
portation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10658. A bill to amend the act of 
June 6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to provide improved pro- 
grams of recruitment, transportation, and 
distribution of agricultural workers in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10659. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Council to be known as the 
“National Citizens Council on Migratory 
Labor”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 10660. A bill to provide grants for 
adult education for migrant agricultural 
employees; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 10661. A bill to provide certain pay- 
ments to assist in providing improved 
educational opportunities for children of 
migrant agricultural employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10662. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain children 
employed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


H.R. 10663. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1938, as amended, to provide 
for minimum wages for certain persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


H.R. 10664. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to further assist States 
in establishing and operating day-care fa- 
cilities for the children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 10665. A bill to prohibit the ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce of 
articles imported into the United States 
which consist in whole or in part of products 
of Cuba, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

HR. 10666. A bill to limit the authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
sell any farm commodity owned or con- 
trolled by it; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 10667. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to provide 
grants for community facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 10668. A bill to amend the act estab- 
lishing the U.S. Study Commission on the 
Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, 
San Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins; to the Committee on Publie Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 10669. A bill to liberalize the provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to the assignment of national service life 
ema: to the Committee on Veterans’ 
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By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 10670. A bill to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Prairie Band 
of Pottawatomie Indians in Kansas; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.J. Res. 656. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to receive for 
instruction at the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Belgium; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

HJ. Res. 657. Joint resolution regarding 
Indian fishing rights; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the initiation of Federal 
studies and pr regarding the condi- 
tion and exploitation of the North Pacific 
and Bering Sea fisheries; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the planning and construction of 
roads in Alaska, and urging the U.S. Con- 
gress to approve Senate Joint Resolution No. 
137; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing that 
milk may not be sold until the fallout has 
been extracted in order to make it safe for 
consumption; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to making necessary amend- 
ments to the Federal highway law, in order 
to permit the erection of public telephones 
within the rights-of-way of the Interstate 
Highway System; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to supporting and enact- 
ing into legislation antirecession public 
works projects in depressed and distressed 
economic areas, and further requesting sup- 
port for the bill entitled “Stand-by Capital 
Improvements Act of 1962"; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

Also, memorial of the Sixth Legislature of 
Guam, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States relative to re- 
spectfully requesting the extension to Guam 
of Federal financial assistance for economic 
development of the territory; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H.R. 10671. A bill for the relief of Klaus 
Dieter Jaensch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

ELR. 10672. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chul 
Nam Lee, his wife, Hae Kyong Han, and their 
minor children, Myong Suk Lee, Ki Dong 
Lee, and Kyong Dong Lee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 10673. A bill for the relief of Eng (Ng) 
Yook Gee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

HR. 10674. A bill for the relief of Toshi- 
nori Kondo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 10675. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Umeno Taga; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 10676. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Shaoul G. S. Shashoua; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 10677. A bill for the relief of the Al- 
bert Amato Electrical Contracting Corp.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10678. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
A. Russo; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 10679. A bill for the relief of Preston 
H. Haskell, Jr., and Ellis Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 10680. A bill relating to the tax ex- 
empt status of the pension plan of Local 
Union No. 435 of the International Hod Car- 
riers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 10681. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy 
at the San Francisco Naval Shipyard; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


248. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Cynthia 
Schofield, corresponding secretary, Westfield 
Women's Republican Club, Westfield, N.J., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to requesting that action on 
the $200 million United Nations bond issue 
be postponed until a careful study has been 
made of the administration of United Na- 
tions revenues and its budgetary ee 
etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Aff: 

249. Also, petition of Eugene D. —— 
county clerk, county of Sonoma, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., relative to opposing any amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
which would subject the income from State 
and local bonds to a Federal tax or cause 
such tax to be increased because of such 
bondholdings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O, Thou Eternal Spirit, whose holy 
purposes are beyond defeat, at the be- 
ginning of another week we come seek- 
ing Thy righteous will and craving Thine 
enabling strength to do it. 

Thou knowest that constantly we pray 
“Thy kingdom come”; but we confess 
that often the flaming hope of that king- 
dom of understanding love has grown 
dim, as hatred and selfishness and man’s 
inhumanity to man have desecrated the 
earth which could be so fair. But in 
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spite of temporary rebuffs, give us to see 
that wherever hatred gives way to love, 
wherever prejudice is changed to good 
will, wherever pain is soothed and igno- 
rance banished, there Thy banners go 
and Thy truth is marching on. 

So, with all our inadequacy, we pause 
this quiet moment in the sacrament of 
prayer, that amid all the din of conflict 
we may keep step with the distant drum- 
beat of Thy sure victory. 

We ask it in the name of the One who 
for the ages has changed a cross of de- 
feat into a crown of triumph, and whose 
kingdom has no frontier. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 8, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
e by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 3879) to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey to the State of Wyoming for 
agricultural purposes certain real prop- 
erty in Sweetwater County, Wyo., and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR DIS- 
PENSED WITH 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
us consent, the call of the legis- 
lative calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
statements in connection with the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations or the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with that of 
Antonio C. Baza. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

CvliI——241 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, begin- 
ning with that of Antonio C. Baza, will 
be stated. 


US. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. marshals, 
beginning with the nomirntion of An- 
tonio C. Baza, of Guam, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Guam for a term 
of 4 years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that these U.S. marshal nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward L. Shaheen, of Louisiana, to 
be U.S. attorney for the western district 
of Louisiana for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE ENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY EXTENDED UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 

A communication from the President of 

the United States, proposing legislation to 
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make permanent the temporary extended 

unemployment compensation program; to 

the Committee on Finance. 

Reports oF INSTITUTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, 
CORPORATIONS, OR ASSOCIATIONS OWNING 
PROPERTY Exempr From TAXATION IN THE 
District or CoLUMBIA 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, reports of institutions, 
organizations, corporations, or associations, 
other than the U.S. Government, Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for- 
eign governments, owning property exempt 
from taxation in the District of Columbia, 
for the calendar year 1960 (with accom- 
panying reports); to the Committee on the 

District of Columbia. 

Report on Use BEING MADE or Tax EXEMPT 
PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbta, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on the use 
being made of tax exempt property in the 

District of Columbia, for the calendar year 

1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Report oF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 
A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 

Institution, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report of the Daughters 

of the American Revolution, for the year 
ended March 1, 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Rules and 

Administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., signed 
by Kenneth M. Cuthbertson, vice president 
for finance, praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 1586) to provide for a method of 
payment of indirect costs of research and de- 
velopment contracted by the Federal Govern- 
ment at universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, realistic 
efforts to conserve our soil and water 
resources are absolutely essential, if we 
are to meet the needs of the future. 

Over the years, our conservation pro- 
grams have benefited tremendously from 
a dedicated leadership with a deep sense 
of preserving those valuable resources. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Byron Berg, president of area 6 
of the Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation District Supervisors in 
Wisconsin, a resolution relating to fi- 
nancing the conservation program for 
1963. 

Reflecting the authoritative recom- 
mendations of leaders in conservation, I 
believe this deserves the consideration 
of Congress and I request unanimous 
consent to have the resolution printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATIVE DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, 
Blanchardville, Wis., February 19, 1962. 

Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have been asked 
to transmit to you the following resolution 
which speaks for itself: 

“Whereas the conservation of soil and 
water is the basic responsibility of soil and 
water conservation district supervisors; and 

“Whereas the demands for SCS technical 
assistance continues to increase; and 

“Whereas the proposed Federal budget for 
the next fiscal year provides for no increase 
in appropriations for SCS assistance to dis- 
tricts and the reduction in the 
1963 authorization for the agricultural con- 
servation program will refiect a decrease in 
funds available to the Service through the 
5 percent transfers: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Area VI Association 
of Supervisors, including S. & N.C.D. govern- 
ing bodies of Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, Green 
Lake, Marquette, Columbia, Dane, Green, and 
Rock Counties, at their annual meeting held 
in Monroe, Wis., on February 15, 1962, 
recommends that appropriations for the Soil 
Conservation Service be of sufficient magni- 
tude to take care of our district’s needs; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the ACP-SCS transfer for 
technical assistance be increased from 5 to 
7% percent; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senators Wiley and Prox- 
mire; Congressmen Laird, Thomson, Kasten- 
meier, and Schadeberg; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer S. D. Macomber of the State association 
for action by the State body at its annual 
meeting.” 

If you agree with this proposal, we hope 
that you will use your influence in our 
behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
BYRON BERG, 
President, Area VI Association 
of S & WCD Supervisors. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I was pleased to receive from Richard 
Lindgren, county clerk of Kenosha, Wis., 
@ resolution adopted by the Kenosha 
County Board of Supervisors. 

The resolution favors a change in Fed- 
eral law to permit local welfare agencies 
to issue vouchers in lieu of cash where 
it may be determined necessary for the 
proper care of dependent or minor chil- 


Believing the views of the board of 
supervisors deserves the consideration of 
Congress, I request unanimous consent 
to have the resolution printed in the 
Record, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas present law governing the aid to 
dependent children (ADC) program of the 
welfare department was created to insure 
the protection of minor and dependent chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas present Federal, State, and 
county participation in the sharing of the 
costs of the program is dependent upon the 
local agency's strict adherence to Federal 
and State regulations governing the pro- 
gram; and 
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Whereas the local welfare agency is re- 
sponsible for casework investigation, deter- 
mination of eligibility, followup, reviews and 
the determination of the amount of the 
money grant; and 

Whereas it is desirable to exercise control 
in some cases where funds may be spent 
without due discretion by about 5 percent 
of these recipients: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the County Board of Ke- 
nosha County go on record favoring a change 
in the Federal law which would permit lo- 
cal welfare agencies to issue vouchers in 
lieu of cash grants where it may be deter- 
mined necessary on a limited basis to insure 
the proper care of the dependent or minor 
children; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk of Ke- 
nosha County forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the elected representatives of this 
area in Federal and State Government. 


RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE CITY OF NEW ROCHELLE, 
N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I and 
many of my colleagues from the New 
York and New England areas are deeply 
interested in finding a solution to the 
grave problems besetting the New Haven 
Railroad. The Council of the City of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., has taken an active 
interest in this issue. I ask unanimous 
consent at this time to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
New Rochelle City Council urging Fed- 
eral action in this vital area. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 27 


Resolution urging President John F. Kennedy 
to act with Federal aid on behalf of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and urging Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, Sen- 
ators Jacob Javits and Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, and Congressman Edwin B. Dooley to 
continue their efforts to avert a possible 
shutdown of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 


Whereas, Goy. Nelson Rockefeller, together 
with the Governors of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire 
have been acting in an effort to save the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad from 
a possible shutdown and Senators Jacos K. 
Javits and KENNETH B. KEATING, together 
with the Senators of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont and 
New Hampshire and Congressman EDWIN B. 
Dootey have called upon President John F. 
Kennedy to take action with recommenda- 
tions during the current session of Congress 
with regard to the formation of a national 
transportation policy which will take into 
account the urgent crisis faced by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
the other railroads throughout New England 
and the northeast; and 

Whereas the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford is the lifeblood of the city of New 
Rochelle and the entire northeastern sec- 
tion of the United States; and 

Whereas chaos and confusion would result 
in these communities in the event of a shut- 
down of service of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and all living 
conditions, governmental, business, resi- 
dential, cultural and social would be 
seriously jeopardized and affected, and every 
effort should be made to avert such a catas- 
trophe which would undoubtedly result in a 
national calamity; and 

Whereas the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad is essential and vital to 
national defense; and 
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Whereas, the city of New Rochelle and all 
communities in New York State along the 
route of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad have given the railroad tax 
abatements amounting to 93 percent dur- 
ing 1962 a portion of which abatement is 
being assumed by the State of New York: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this council respectfully 
petition the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States of America, 
to take all action within his power to avert 
the disastrous effects of a shutdown of serv- 
ice by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad and respectfully call the at- 
tention of the President to the fact that 
the State of New York and the city of New 
Rochelle and other communities in New 
York State along the route of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad have taken 
action to save the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad by substantial tax abate- 
ments amounting to 93 percent; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this council urge Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller to continue his efforts to 
avert a possible shutdown of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad and fur- 
ther urge Senators Jacos K. Javits, KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, and Congressman EDWIN B. 
Dootey to continue their efforts to avert 
such a situation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. John F, Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, Hon. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of the State of 
New York, Hon. Jacob K. Javits and Ken- 
neth B. Keating, U.S. Senators represent- 
ing the State of New York and Congressman 
Edwin B. Dooley and to the Governors and 
U.S. Senators of the States affected by the 
route of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution shall take 
effect immediately. 

Authenticated and certified this 5th day 
of February 1962. 

STANLEY W. CHURCH, 
Mayor. 
CHARLES U. COMBS, 
City Clerk. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

S. 2966. A bill to amend section 3470 of 
the Revised Statutes to authorize the heads 
of departments and independent agencies to 
appoint agents to bid on behalf of the 
United States, at sales, on execution at the 
suit of the United States, of lands or tene- 
ments of a debtor; and 

S. 2967. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, to make title III thereof directly appli- 
cable to procurement of property and non- 
personal services by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 2968. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi 
River in the construction of the Great River 
Road; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2969. A bill to transfer certain admin- 
istrative responsibility for the operation of 
Washington National Airport and Dulles In- 
ternational Airport from the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency to a Wash- 
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ington Airports Board, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and 
Mr. SPARKMAN) (by request): 

S. 2970. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 2971. A bill to declare that certain lands 
of the United States are held by the United 
States in trust for the Jicarilla Apache Tribe 
of the Jicarilla Reservation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2972. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 as amended; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request): 

S. 2973. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
Capulin Mountain National Monument, N, 
Mex., to authorize acquisition of lands 
therein, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2974. A bill to exclude deposits of petri- 
fled wood from appropriation under the 
U.S. mining laws; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, ANDERSON when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 2975. A bill for the relief of Anastasios 
Vitoratos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 


COMMENDATION OF GIRL SCOUTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA ON THEIR 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 304) to commend the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America 
on their 50th anniversary, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3470 OF 
REVISED STATUTES, RELATING 
TO APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 3470 of 
the Revised Statutes to authorize the 
heads of departments and independent 
agencies to appoint agents to bid on 
behalf of the United States, at sales, on 
execution at the suit of the United 
States, of lands or tenements of a debtor. 

This bill, introduced at the request of 
the Administrator of General Services 
as a part of the legislative program of 
the General Services Administration for 
1962, is intended to permit the heads of 
departments and agencies at whose in- 
stance a suit is commenced to foreclose 
a mortgage or for a judgment against a 
delinquent debtor, to appoint his agent 
to bid for the property up to the amount 
of the judgment and costs at the fore- 
closure sale, or on execution of a suit 
of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President of the Senate, 
dated February 19, 1962, from the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, which 
sets forth the objective, justification, 
and background relative to the preposed 
legislation, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
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and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2966) to amend section 
3470 of the Revised Statutes to authorize 
the heads of departments and independ- 
ent agencies to appoint agents to bid on 
behalf of the United States, at sales, on 
execution at the suit of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., February 19, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of legislation “To amend 
section 3470 of the Revised Statutes to au- 
thorize the heads of departments and inde- 
pendent agencies to appoint agents to bid 
on behalf of the United States, at sales, on 
execution at the suit of the United States, 
of lands or tenements of a debtor.” 

This proposed bill is a part of the legisla- 
tive program of the General Services Admin- 
istration for 1962. 

The bill is intended to permit the head 
of the department or independent agency, 
at whose instance a suit is commenced to 
foreclose a mortgage or for a judgment 
against a delinquent debtor, to appoint his 
agent to bid for the property up to the 
amount of the judgment and costs at the 
foreclosure sale or the sale on execution 
without first requesting and obtaining an 
appointment for that purpose from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Treasury Department. 

Section 3470 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 195) provides that at every sale, on 
execution, at the suit of the United States, 
of lands or tenements of a debtor, the United 
States may, by such agent as the General 
Counsel for the Department of the Treasury 
shall appoint, become the purchaser there- 
of; but in no case shall the agent bid on be- 
half of the United States a greater amount 
than that of the judgment for which such 
estate may be exposed for sale, and the costs. 
General Services Administration, as the re- 
sult of sales of surplus real property under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, has had occasion to re- 
quest the Department of Justice to bring 
suits against delinquent purchasers for the 
foreclosure of purchase money mortgages. 
In such cases, in order to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interest, it has been necessary 
for GSA to bid in the property at the fore- 
closure sales. There have also been occa- 
sions when GSA has had to bid at sales on 
execution in the enforcement of other types 


‘of judgments against debtors. Although 


GSA has authority under section 204(g) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
485(g)), to administer and manage credit 
and any security therefor which has been 
extended in connection with the disposal 
of surplus property under that act or the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, and to enforce, 
adjust, and settle any right of the Govern- 
ment with respect thereto, section 3470 of 
the Revised Statutes requires GSA to apply 
to the General Counsel of the Treasury for 
appointment of the Administrator, or his 
delegate, as agent to bid on behalf of the 
Government at each foreclosure or sale on 
execution. 

Whatever may have been the historical 
reason for vesting in an officer of the Treas- 
ury Department the authority to appoint 
agents to bid for the United States, such 
function today appears to be no more than 
a mere formality. It is assumed that there 
are other agencies besides GSA which also 
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have occasion to bid in property at fore- 
closure sales. Since the agency at whose 
instance suit is brought for the foreclosure 
of a mortgage has the requisite knowledge 
affecting the value of the property and the 
amount to be bid, it is logical that its agents 
or officers be the ones to bid at a foreclosure 
sale. There appears to be no reason why 
the General Counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment should have that exclusive authority. 
The proposed amendment would not affect 
the existing situation as to control of funds, 
and would in no way enlarge the authority 
of the executive agencies in that regard. 

GSA urges prompt and favorable consider- 
ation of the bill, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration’s program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 


S. 2966 


A bill to amend section 3470 of the Revised 
Statutes to authorize the heads of depart- 
ments and independent agencies to ap- 
point agents to bid on behalf of the United 
States, at sales, on execution at the suit of 
the United States, of lands or tenements 
of a debtor 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 3470 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 195), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“At every sale, on execution, at the suit of 
the United States, of lands or tenements of a 
debtor, the United States may, by such 
agent as the head of the department or in- 
dependent agency at the instance of which 
suit was instituted shall appoint, become the 
purchaser thereof; but in no case shall the 
agent bid in behalf of the United States a 
greater amount than that of the judgmont 
for which such estate may be exposed to 
sale, and the costs.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPER- 
TY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERV- 
ICES ACT, RELATING TO APPLICA- 
BILITY OF TITLE III THEREOF, IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, so as to make title III there- 
of directly applicable to procurement of 
property and nonpersonal services by 
executive agencies, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The bill is being introduced at the re- 
quest of the Administrator of General 
Services as a part of the legislative pro- 
gram of the General Services Adminis- 
tration for 1962. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
make the modern code of procurement 
procedures contained in title III of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 directly applicable 
by statute to executive agencies of the 
Government not now so covered. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
from the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, dated January 22, 1962, which sets 
forth the objective, justification and 
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background relative to the proposed leg- 
islation, be printed in the Recor» at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2967) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, to make title III there- 
of directly applicable to procurement of 
property and nonpersonal services by 
executive agencies, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN is as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed for 
consideration a draft bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, so as to make 
title IIT thereof directly applicable to pro- 
curement of property and nonpersonal serv- 
ices by executive agencies, and for other 


purposes. 

Section 201 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 includes 
the provision that the Administrator of 
General Services shall prescribe for execu- 
tive agencies policies and methods of pro- 
curement and supply of personal property 
and nonpersonal services. Section 205(c) 
of that act provides that he shall prescribe 
regulations he deems necessary to effectuate 
his functions under the act, and that the 
head of each executive agency shall issue 
orders and directives necessary to carry out 
such regulations. Section 212 of the act di- 
rects the Administrator annually, and at 
such other times as he may deem desirable, to 
submit recommendations to the Congress for 
such amendment to the act as may be ap- 
propriate as a result of administration of 
the act. 

The primary purpose of this legislative 
proposal is to make the procurement pro- 
cedures specified in title IIT of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 directly applicable to executive 
agencies. Presently the use of almost all 
title III procedures is permissive with most 
executive agencies under a general delega- 
tion of authority to such agencies made 
by the Administrator of General Services on 
March 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1921). 

Procedures corresponding to those of title 
III already apply to procurement by the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (10 U.S.C. 2303(a)). Accordingly, 
section 1 of the draft bill recognizes this 
existing authority as well as other authority 
of agencies to procure without regard to all 
or part of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as provided, for 
example, in section 602(d) of that act. 

Title III represents a modernized code of 
procedures for procurement by the Govern- 
ment of property and nonpersonal services. 
It concerns such matters as advertising, ne- 
gotiation, small business, antitrust laws, 
covenant against contingent fees, cost-plus 
and incentive-type contracting, examina- 
tion of contractors’ books and records, and 
advance payments. Chapter 137 of title 10 
of the United States Code (derived from the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947) 
provides a similar version of this code for 
the Armed Forces and NASA. For agencies 
which do not use title III procedures pur- 
suant to the delegatior. of authority made 
by the Administrator of General Services, or 
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which do not come within chapter 137 of 
title 10 of the code, the only general legis- 
lative procurement-procedure directive is 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. Sec- 
tion 3709 merely requires formal advertising 
for procurement for the Government, ex- 
cept in certain specified cases. It is narrow 
and limited in application, and silent as to 
other important facets of procurement pro- 
cedure, such as those provided in title III 
and chapter 137. 

Section 302(a) of title IIT, which the first 
section of the enclosed bill would amend, 
as originally enacted in 1949 contained a 
rather circumscribed authorization to the 
Administrator of General Services to make 
delegations of title III authority to other 
executive agencies. This authorization was 
subject to a narrow construction, and under 
it but few delegations were made, which 
were, for the most part, of limited nature. 
However, Public Law 85-800, approved Au- 
gust 28, 1958, amended section 302(a) by 
liberalizing the authority of the Admin- 
istrator to permit the use of title III by 
executive agencies, in order to promote uni- 
formity and simplification in their procure- 
ment procedures. Accordingly, the Adminis- 
trator, on March 10, 1959, issued a delegation 
of authority to executive agencies to use 
title III. On the same date he established 
the Federal Procurement Regulations Sys- 
tem (24 F.R. 1933), which is now codified in 
subtitle A of title 41 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

This delegation of authority does not re- 
quire executive agencies to use the procure- 
ment procedures available under title III 
but leaves such use permissive with them. 
The amendment proposed by the enclosed 
bill, making the provision of title III di- 
rectly applicable to them, is therefore the 
logical extension of, and a proper comple- 
ment to, what has already been achieved in 
systematizing and improving Government 
procurement. It would thus provide a com- 
mon legislative foundation for uniform pro- 
curement practices by agencies under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Administrator. 
Until such controlling regulations are issued 
by the Administrator, agencies would apply 
the statutory powers in accordance with 
their own proper interpretation. 

Section 2(a) of the draft bill deletes in 
paragraph (4) the reference to personal 
services and would limit the negotiation au- 
thorization of the paragraph to the procure- 
ment of nonpersonal services. As more fully 
explained in connection with section 7 of 
the draft bill, this amendment would bring 
the paragraph in line with the policy of 
Congress in assigning property management 
responsibilities to the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, 

Section 2(b) of the bill would add “Sec- 
tion 304 shall apply to such purchases and 
contracts” to paragraph (15) of section 
302(c). The effect of this addition would be 
to make the restrictions of section 304, which 
are applicable to contracts negotiated under 
paragraphs (1) to (14) of section 302(c), 
similarly applicable to contracts negotiated 
under paragraph (15). The restrictions in 
section 304 pertain to limitations on the use 
of cost-type contracts, inclusion of a cove- 
nant against contingent fees, inclusion of 
an examination of records clause, etc. The 
amendment, therefore, would provide uni- 
formity in the requirements applicable to 
negotiated contracts. 

Section 3 of the enclosed bill would mod- 
ify the examination of records clause re- 
quired for negotiated contracts under section 
304(c) of the act. As you know, this clause 
authorizes the Comptroller General to ex- 
amine the books and records of contractors 
and subcontractors for 3 years after final 
payment. Some flexibility is needed in this 
requirement to facilitate purchases abroad. 
Accordingly, there has been developed with 
the Comptroller General the proposed proviso 
which permits the Comptroller General to 
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approve omission of the clause where a for- 
eign government objects to its inclusion or 
the laws of his country preclude a contractor 
from making such records available. The 
need for such flexibility in connection with 
foreign purchases has previously been recog- 
nized, e.g., in the Department of Defense 
(sec. 504, Public Law 86-500) and the Atomic 
Energy Commission (42 U.S.C. 2206). 

Section 4 of the draft bill would inter- 
polate in section 307(a) of the act a refer- 
ence to section 205(d) of the act. This is a 
technical amendment applying only to the 
Administrator of General Services. It is in- 
tended to make clear that his authority to 
delegate under title III does not include 
authority to delegate authority to issue 
policy regulations applicable to executive 
agencies. Accordingly, the “implementing 
regulations” of section 302(a) mentioned in 
section 1 of this draft bill, for example, could 
be issued only by the Administrator. 

By section 5 of the bill, which is purely 
technical, the second sentence of section 
307(b) of the act would be deleted. Pres- 
ently, this sentence provides that the power 
of the Administrator to make the delega- 
tions and determinations specified in sec- 
tion 302(a) shall be delegable only to the 
Deputy Administrator or to the chief official 
of any principal organizational unit of the 
General Services Administration. Deletion 
of this provision is appropriate because the 
proposed amendment of section 302(a), con- 
tained in section 1 of the draft bill, elimi- 
nates the references to delegation now con- 
tained in the text of section 302(a). 

Section 6 of the bill, amending section 310 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, is likewise technical. 
It is ancillary to section 1 of the draft bill 
amending section 302(a). Section 6 revises 
the text of present subsection (a), and elim- 
inates present subsection (b), of section 310. 

The proposed amendment of section 310 
provides that neither section 3709 nor sec- 
tion 3735 of the Revised Statutes shall apply 
to the procurement of property or nonper- 
sonal services by any executive agency. The 
former is the general statute (dating from 
1861) requiring formal advertising for pro- 
curement of supplies and services for the 
Government, except in specified cases. The 
latter, of almost as great antiquity, pro- 
hibits executive departments from making 
contracts for stationery or other supplies for 
a longer term than 1 year. These statutes 
are already, under the present text of sec- 
tion 310(a), made inapplicable to procure- 
ment by GSA and, within the scope of 
authority delegated by the administrator, to 
any other executive agency: Similar pro- 
visions apply to the Armed Forces and NASA 
(10 U.S.C, 2314). 

The amendment would delete reference to 
two other statutory provisions now stated 
by section 310(a) to be inapplicable to pro- 
curement under title ITI; namely, sections 
1 and 2 of the act of October 10, 1940, 54 
Stat. 1109, as amended (41 U.S.C. 6 and 6a), 
which set forth certain exemptions from 
section 3709. Said section 1 has been re- 
pealed (sec. 1 (98) to (105), 65 Stat. 705, 
Oct. 31, 1951). Under the terms of the 
amendments proposed by the bill, reference 
to section 2 is no longer necessary. 

Elimination of subsection (b) of section 
310 is the logical consequence of the amend- 
ments proposed by this bill making section 
302 of the act, instead of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, applicable to procurement 
by executive agencies. Under section 
302(c) (15), as proposed for amendment in 
section 2(b) of this bill, exemptions here- 
tofore given to agencies from the require- 
ments of section 3709 are preserved, includ- 
ing statutory authorizations to procure 
“without regard to the provisions of section 
3709, Revised Statutes,” and the like. The 
proviso in section 310, as proposed for 
amendment, emphasizes preservation of 
these exemptions, Under the amendment 
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proposed in section 2 of the bill, however, 
contracts negotiated under such exemptions 
are subject to the restrictions made appli- 
cable by section 304 to other negotiated 
contracts. 

Section 7 of the bill would amend title 
III by inserting nonpersonal“ before “serv- 
ices” throughout the title. Section 1 of the 
bill already proposes such a change in sec- 
tion 302(a) of the act, section 2(a) in sec- 
tion 302(c) (4), and section 6 in section 310. 
The effect of these changes would be to con- 
form the authority of the Administrator to 
the policy stated by Congress in section 2 
of the act (to provide a system for the pro- 
curement and supply of personal property 
and nonpersonal services”) and to the re- 
sponsibility vested in the administrator by 
section 201(a) of the act (to prescribe poli- 
cies and methods of procurement and supply 
of personal property and nonpersonal 
services”). 

With respect to services, it seems clear 
that the eficiency and economy sought to 
be accomplished through the regulatory ac- 
tivity of the Administrator can better be 
found in the field of nonpersonal services, 
more akin to property management, than 
in the field of personal services procurement. 
In connection with section 2(a) of the bill, 
it should be noted that section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (item 4) will be available 
to executive agencies for procuring personal 
services by negotiated methods. The first 
sentence of section 304(b) of the act is 
explicitly not affected by section 7 of the 
bill in order to preserve for personal serv- 
ices contracts the 6-percent maximum fee 
limitation applicable to contracts for archi- 
tectural and engineering services. 

Section 8 of the draft bill would amend 
section 602(d) of the act to include refer- 
ences to the Postmaster General’s present 
authority with respect to the leasing and 
acquisition of real property and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior's authority with re- 
spect to procurement for program operations 
under the Bonneville power project. The 
bill thus recognizes and confirms the special 
and exceptional procurement authority over 
these matters which has hitherto been con- 
ferred by law (16 U.S.C. 832a(f); 39 U.S.C. 
2102, 2103 (a) (2), 2114). It is understood 
that administrative and housekeeping items 
are excluded from the term “program opera- 
tions” and that, to the extent that these 
procurement programs would not be impaired 
by compliance with the Administrator's reg- 
ulations, such regulations will be observed, 
as heretofore contemplated by the Congress 
and the President (H. Rept. 670, 81st Cong., 
Ist sess., 28; Presidential directive of July 
1, 1949, 14 F. R. 3699). 

Enactment of this bill would not affect 
the budgetary requirements of the General 
Services Administration or any other agency. 

For the reasons given, GSA recommends 
early enactment of the proposed bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that, 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this legislative proposal to the Con- 

ess 


. Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. Boutin, 
Administrator. 


THE GREAT RIVER ROAD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide assistance for 
the 10 States bordering the Mississippi 
River in the construction of the Great 
River Road. This road would connect 
the Trans-Canada Highway leading to 
Alaska and the Atlantic seaboard with 
our great southern highway system, cir- 
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cuiting the Gulf of Mexico. Running 
along the banks of the Mississippi for 
2,470 miles, it would link the extremes 
of the North American Continent and 
join with its South American counter- 
part, the Pan American Highway. 
When completed it will be one of the 
most important arteries in the national 
highway system and a visible sign of our 
desire for greater communication with 
our Latin American neighbors. 

The Great River Road will be a park- 
way. It will enhance the beauty of the 
Mississippi River Valley by carefully 
preserving the unspoiled countryside 
and restricting roadside development. 
It will utilize the existing highways 
which meet the standards of parkway 
construction and improve upon those 
which do not. It will be a spur to acqui- 
sition by the States of lands for public 
recreation along the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi. The tourist facilities will pro- 
vide access for travelers to interesting 
aspects of American life. In Louisiana, 
for instance, the river road will run close 
to the historic plantation houses of the 
ante bellum sugar barons. It will then 
traverse the oilfields of the Lake of 
St. John area, where well-placed exhib- 
its will explain the various phases of the 
extraction and refinement of petroleum. 

This bill provides that the 10 States 
through which the road will pass may 
use up to 10 percent of the A-B-C funds 
already allotted to each State for the 
purpose of rights-of-way, construction, 
reconstruction and improvement of the 
Great River Road. 

It also authorizes an appropriation of 
$2 million for the fiscal year 1963 and a 
like sum for the fiscal year 1964 to be 
used to purchase rights-of-way to con- 
struct roads, recreational facilities, rest 
areas, parking areas at historical sites, 
and to construct roads and facilities 
which with some work can be adequately 
used. 

The Mississippi River Parkway or the 
Great River Road is not a new idea. In 
August 1949 Congress instructed the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the National 
Park Service to make a survey of the 
route. From a joint report by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1951 emerged a new 
conception in interstate highway devel- 
opment—the Federal-aid parkway. The 
plan called for a close cooperation be- 
tween Federal and State authorities and 
a utilization of the best elements of the 
existing road system. The general lo- 
cation of the State highways along the 
proposed route are such that it is pos- 
sible to link them all together and to ob- 
tain nearly complete control of access 
without disrupting the local highway 
patterns. The bill I now submit was 
drafted in close cooperation with the 
Mississippi River Parkway Planning 
Commission. In view of its careful 
planning and great desirability, I urge 
that this bill be supported by the Con- 
gress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor, and that the 
bill lie on the desk through this week to 
permit additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
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printed in the Recorp, and will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 2968) to provide assist- 
ance to certain States bordering the 
Mississippi River in the construction of 
the Great River Road, introduced by 
Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and Mr. 
McCartTHY), was received, read twice, by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 2 of title 23 of the United States Code 
(relating to highways) is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 


“$214. Great River Road 


(a) For the purpose of expediting and 
providing Federal assistance in the construc- 
tion of a continuous highway and appurte- 
nances thereto, to be known as the Great 
River Road, traversing the Mississippi Valley 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, in con- 
formity with applicable provisions of this 
title and the recommended plan in the joint 
report submitted to the Congress on Novem- 
ber 28, 1951, by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to the Act of August 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 626), 
not in excess of 10 per centum of the funds 
apportioned for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1964, and June 30, 1965, for the Federal- 
aid primary system, the Federal-aid secondary 
system, and extensions of such systems with- 
in urban areas, to each of the ten States 
through which such road will pass, may be 
used by such State to pay the Federal share, 
as provided for such funds under section 
120 of this title, in the purchase of rights- 
of-way, construction, reconstruction, and 
improvement of the Great River Road in 
accordance with such joint report and the 
plan prepared by such State and approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

“(b) In addition to the funds made avail- 
able under subsection (a) there is authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of $2,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1963, and June 30, 1964, which shall be 
apportioned among such ten States by the 
Secretary of Commerce as necessary to carry 
out the recommendations in such report for 
land purchases as provided in this subsec- 
tion. The amount apportioned to each such 
State shall be paid to such State as needed 
for the purchase of lands and interests in 
land, including scenic easements, in addi- 
tion to the normal rights-of-way required 
for the Great River Road. Such lands and 
interests in land may include parkway fea- 
tures such as lands necessary for recreation, 
safety rest areas, and the conservation of 
natural scenic beauty including such areas 
as submarginal lands, faces of adjacent hill- 
sides, islands, lake shores and river banks, 
swamps and residual parcels, and areas of 
historical, archeological or scientific interest, 
in accordance with such joint report and the 
plan prepared by such State and approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 2 of title 
23 is amended by inserting at the end there- 
of the following: 

“214. Great River Road.” 


EXCLUSION OF DEPOSITS OF PETRI- 
FIED WOOD FROM APPROPRI- 
ATION UNDER U.S. MINING LAWS 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 


troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Materials Act, by which 
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common varieties of certain minerals 
found in widespread abundance on the 
publicly owned lands of the United 
States are subject to lease by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, rather than location 
under the mining laws, The text of the 
proposed amendment was drafted and 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior, and I ask that the letter trans- 
mitting the draft be set forth in the 
Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2974) to exclude deposits 
of petrified wood from appropriation un- 
der the United States mining laws, in- 
troduced by Mr. ANDERSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. ANDERSON 

as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
bill to exclude deposits of petrified wood 
from appropriation under the United States 
mining laws. 

We request that the proposed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration and we recommend that it be 
enacted 


This Department has held that deposits of 
petrified wood are “minerals” within the 
contemplation of the U.S. mining laws. 
Therefore, petrified wood is subject to loca- 
tion when the deposits occur in such quan- 
tity and quality as to meet the discovery 
requirements of the U.S. mining laws. Lo- 
catability of the deposits under the mining 
laws, however, is not needed to encourage 
the discovery of new deposits or the devel- 
opment of known deposits. 

ted removal of petrified wood has 
been often accompanied by the use of trac- 
tor plows to uncover the deposits, thereby 
disfiguring the surface of the land, and in 
some areas, *ontributing to soil erosion. 

There has been a marked increase in the 
removal of petrified wood from the public 
lands for various ornamental purposes, in- 
cluding store fronts and fireplaces. This in- 
creased demand can be readily met from pri- 
vate sources and, if this proposal is enacted, 
from sales from the public lands under con- 
servation principles. 

Petrified wood also has limited utilization 
in the arts and in commerce, possessing 
“gem stone” value for jewelry and souvenirs. 
The deposits also have significant public rec- 
reational value due to the great and increas- 
ing interest of amateur collectors. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill recognizes 
that the exclusion of petrified wood from 
the operation of the mining laws would 
otherwise place petrified wood within the 
purview of the Materials Act of July 31, 1947, 
61 Stat. 681, as amended (30 U.S.C. 601) and 

that the Secretary be authorized to 
permit without charge the removal of lim- 
ited quantities of petrified wood. The Ma- 
terials Act does not the disposal of 
materials without charge to individuals. We 
believe that the cost of administering sales 
to amateur collectors would exceed greatly 
in all probability possible monetary returns. 
By vesting in the Secretary control of the 
disposal of petrified wood, such disposal can 
be regulated to safeguard the interests of 
both commercial users and hobbyists and to 
effectuate conservation principles. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, wi 
JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX AMENDMENT—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, along 
with some 66 or 67 other Senators I in- 
troduced last year Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 58, which is known as the anti-poll- 
tax proposed constitutional amendment. 
Since that time two of the cosponsors 
have passed away; the late Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges, and the 
late Senator from Kansas, Mr. Schoeppel. 

I am happy to say that today I am 
authorized by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Murpry] and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] to ask 
that their names be added as joint co- 
sponsors of that particular Senate joint 
resolution. I am proud to have the two 
additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR IN SEATTLE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a year 
ago there was on the floor of the Sen- 
ate considerable debate about the par- 
ticipation of the U.S. Government in 
a fair to be sponsored in New York. 
Part of the debate revolved about the 
issue of whether the New York fair 
could legitimately be called the World’s 
Fair. It was my position that the 
World’s Fair of this decade will be held 
in Seattle, Wash., in the year 1962; and 
at this time I wish to read from an arti- 
cle published on January 16 in the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

Wortp’s Fam IN SEATTLE 

The first U.S. World's Fair in more than 
20 years—Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition— 
will open its gates next April for a 6-month 
run. President Kennedy hopes to do the 
honors in person. 

More than 40 nations and 50 States, plus 
many leading businesses and industries now 
are preparing exhibits which will turn the 
74-acre fairgrounds into a space-age wonder- 
land surpassing Alice’s wildest dreams. 

This will be the only fair in the United 
States during the next decade to have the 
sanction of the Bureau of International Ex- 
positions in Paris—having won that distinc- 


tion in competition with New York’s 1964 
fair. 


Mr. President, I submit that the 
World's Fair for this decade is being held 
this year in Seattle, Wash., and there 
cannot be a World’s Fair in New York. 
Our Government is putting up at least 
$10 million to participate in the Seattle 
World’s Fair. Now we are asked to put 
up at least $30 million for a pavilion in 
the New York State Fair. I have op- 
posed such dual participation, because I 
think the nations of the world do not 
want fairs held every year; they cannot 
afford them. It is for that reason that 
they have adopted the rule that there 
shall be only one World’s Fair every 10 
years. That fair is now being held in 
Seattle, Wash. 


March 12 


Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks on this matter; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the entire article published in 
the Christian Science Monitor, which 
points out clearly that the fair in Seat- 
tle, Wash., is the World’s Fair, and the 
only one that can be held in this decade. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wortp’s FAIR IN SEATTLE 
(By Alice Mycrs Winther) 


The first U.S. World’s Fair in more than 
20 years—Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition— 
will open its gates next April for a 6-month 
run. President Kennedy hopes to do the 
honors in person. 

More than 40 nations and 50 States, plus 
many leading businesses and industries now 
are preparing exhibits which will turn the 
74-acre fairgrounds into a space-age won- 
derland surpassing Alice’s wildest dreams. 

This will be the only fair in the United 
States during the next decade to have the 
sanction of the Bureau of International Ex- 
positions in Paris—having won that dis- 
tinction in competition with New York’s 
1964 fair. 

The world's first high-speed, mass-transit 
monorail will whisk visitors from downtown 
Seattle to the fairgrounds in 90 seconds. 
There thrills will await the fair goer in five 
separate worlds: the World of Science, the 
World of Century 21, the World of Art, the 
World of Entertainment, and the World of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Top exhibitor will be the U.S. Government, 
with a $10 million Science Pavilion. Taking 
a rocket ride into outer space in the Boeing 
Spacearium, dining in the sky atop the 
Space Needle, finding out what it will be 
like to live in the year 2000, viewing art 
treasures loaned by museums around the 
world, having fun on the gayway—these are 
a few of the experiences in store for Century 
21 visitors. 

When the gates close on October 21, the 
major pavillons will remain as a center of 
culture and education for the city of Seattle. 

The following gives a partial preview of 
1962's big fair. 


SCIENCE PAVILION 


Uncle Sam has never done anything like 
it before. The Federal Science Pavilion will 
house the most ambitious effort ever made 
to acquaint a citizenry with the role that 
natural science plays in shaping its life. 

Why this effort? Because, in the words of 
Dr. Lloyd M. Beidler, science coordinator of 
the U.S. natural science exhibit, our world 
will be shaped to a considerable extent by 
citizens’ collective decisions on how society 
will use the findings of science. While few 
citizens are scientists, all citizens have a re- 
sponsibility to understand something of their 
work. 

The six-building, $10 million exhibit will 
not attempt to popularize science as such. 
Nor will it be used to dramatize American 
scientific competition with Russia. Its twin 
aim is to present the role of man in his 
search for truth in science and to stimulate 
youth’s interest in science. 

There will be plenty of drama and excite- 
ment together with communication of facts. 
Yet the exhibit will be both authentic and 
easy to understand. The huge show is be- 
ing assembled under the direction of a com- 
mittee of scientists headed by Dr. Orr Rey- 
nolds, Director of the Defense Department's 
Office of Science, but hundreds of scientists 
have given their time to verify facts. 


SIX BUILDINGS INCLUDED 


To see science as a constant search for 
knowledge and a continuing improvement of 
methods of verifying what we know about 
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man and his universe, the visitor will pass 
through five major areas. Entering the six- 
building complex through inspiring arches, 
which Pavilion Designer Minoru Yamasaki 
calls Space Gothic, the visitor will proceed 
to: 

1. The House of Science, where a 12- 
minute film by Charles Eames will orient 
visitors and explain the general philosophical 
framework in which all scientists must work. 

2. The Development of Science area, where 
exhibits will show the evolution of science 
from man’s earliest curiosity about phenom- 
ena of nature through development of tools 
to atd him in his quest for knowledge. There 
will be exhibits that demonstrate the unre- 
liability of man’s senses in unlocking the 
secrets of nature. 

3. The Boeing Spacearium, where visitors 
will lose their breath on a simulated trip 
through space. A 12-minute ride will take 
them past the moon, sun, and several planets 
in our solar system out into interstellar and 
even intergalactic space. A special film tech- 
nique will be employed to give visitors this 
unique experience. 


METHODS DEMONSTRATED 


4. The Methods of Science area, where a 
series of exhibits of different kinds of re- 
search being done today will give some idea 
of methods and techniques used to obtain 
information and solve problems. It will be 
demonstrated that the laboratory of today’s 
scientist is anywhere he chooses to work and 
that the most important ingredients in his 
experiments are his own imagination and 
logic. 

5. The Horizons of Science area, where it 
will be shown how science has become an in- 
tegral part of our culture, playing an in- 
creasingly vital role in shaping our lives, 
not only through the technology which flows 
from its applications but also through the 
decisions it demands of us as citizens. 

In addition to these five areas, the pavilion 
will include a specially equipped auditorium, 
called the Science Theater, for motion pic- 
tures on science and for lectures and demon- 
stations which will appeal to people of 
diverse interests and levels of appreciation. 

There will also be a “doing science” lab- 
oratory where young visitors will be invited 
to perform experiments of their own choice 
under expert guidance. It is hoped that 
this “doing” area may contribute to the 
career decisions of some participants, 


THE SPACE NEEDLE 


What looks like a flying saucer impaled on 
the tip of a gigantic candlestick has become 
the symbol of the Seattle World's Fair, For 
months, construction of the Space Needle, 
with its lofty revolving restaurant, has been 
the talk of an awe-inspired town. Weekly 
progress reports written by Pacific Car & 
Foundry’s construction boss, Paul Collop, 
and printed in the Seattle Times have made 
an enthralling serial. Seattleites can hardly 
wait to eat a piece of pie up there in the sky. 

Mr. Collop and his gallant crew of iron- 
workers quite properly had the first meal 
served in, rather we should say on and 
astride, the eye of the Needle restaurant. 
To be sure much of it blew away twixt plate 
and lip, but a satisfying first was shared by 
those who have been taking great risks to 
build the world’s tallest dining spot. This 
is definitely one restaurant no one can drive 
in 


The caterer who prepared the surprise ban- 
quet for the Space Needle crew said he had 
catered aboard swaying boxcars and tossing 
destroyers, on railroad builders’ trial runs 
and shipyard launchings, but that this cer- 
tainly topped them all. “Now I know how 
Enos the chimp felt at Cape Canaveral,” he 
said as he stepped out of the construction 
capsule that shot him and the food 500 feet 
straight up to the restaurant platform. 


* 
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Space Needle statistics are a succession of 
fascinating firsts. Almost every facet of de- 
sign and construction has posed problems 
without precedent. A book could and prob- 
ably will be written to tell how they were 
solved by John Graham & Co., designers, 
Howard S. Wright Construction Co. prime 
contractor, and various fabricators. 

Paul Collop has told, for instance, about 
the ingenious hoist that had to be specially 
built, at a cost of $30,000, by the Washing- 
ton Machinery Co. and Skagit Iron Works. 
Too long to repeat here, it’s a true tall tale, 
as any sidewalk superintendent will verify 
who has watched the hoist in operation. 

The restaurant turntable, designed and 
built by Western Gear in nearby Everett, is 
another intriguing construction story. So 
carefully balanced is it that a glass of water 
riding its rim didn’t even have a ripple on its 
surface the day of the test run. Fabricated 
in 24 steel sections, the turntable was 
trucked to the Space Needle site and hoisted 
in sections to the 500-foot level for final 
assembly. There it will revolve 360 degrees 
once every hour, giving diners a full-circle 
view of the entire city with its surrounding 
lakes and sea and mountains. 

What the Crystal Palace was to the London 
Exposition of 1851, what the Eiffel Tower was 
to the 1899 Fourth French International, 
what the Trylon and Perisphere were to the 
New York Fair in 1939, the Space Needle is 
sure to be to Seattle’s space-age extrava- 
ganza. 

CENTURY 21 

What will life be like in the year 2000? 
Seattle World’s Fair goers will get enter- 
taining, dramatic, and at the same time 
thought-provoking answers as they tour the 
World of Tomorrow in Washington State's 
huge exhibit building, Coliseum Century 21. 

Donald Deskey & Associates of New York 
are putting together this theme exhibit. Its 
engineering details are as complex as an 
electronic computer, “In fact,” said William 
Joachim, executive director of the firm, “we 
are building an electronic computer in the 
full sense of the word. 

“I have been associated with world’s fairs 
since 1939,” he added, “and I can say that 
this World of Tomorrow exhibit is the most 
exciting thing I have ever handled.” 

Entering the coliseum, visitors will wend 
their way past exhibits by American firms 
displaying products they say will be in use 
in the coming century—such as a car with- 
out wheels. Crossing a landscape pool, they 
will step into an iridescent revolving bub- 
bleator, a lift that will transport 100 persons 
at a time to a floating city above. The lift 
releases its occupants to a ramp inside a 
spiral of 3,250 interlocking, ¢-foot aluminum 
cubes which project the World of Tomorrow 
show. 

These cubes house complex equipment, 
Some surfaces will be sections of three-di- 
mensional motion picture screens; others will 
catch montage transparencies; some will sup- 
port graphic representations; others will 
house back-lighted models. Together they 
will project a vista drama of the World of To- 
morrow, accompanied by changing lights, 
music, and narration. All elements of the 
show will be controlled by split-second tim- 
ing on electronic tape. Some 500 effects will 
be presented every 2 minutes and 40 seconds. 

New concepts of housing, education, trans- 
portation, industry, and communication will 
come to view as visitors move along the 


ramp. The home of the future, for example, 
will be shown as a disposable house. In the 
kitchen will be solar ovens and thermoelectric 
refrigerators. 


Cordless appliances cook, clean, and iron. 
Schools will have walls formed by jets of air 
and floating canvas roofs controlled for the 
angle of the sun. Teaching machines and 
teaching teams will double the amount of 
material presented to the pupil. Converti- 
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planes will travel on the ground or in the 
air 


The coliseum building itself, which will 
revert to Seattle after the fair for use as a 
sports arena seating 18,500, is a construction 
marvel. Designed by Paul Thiry, Seattle 
architect, it covers almost 4 acres and has 
an interior span of 360 feet in each direction 
without internal supports. The sweeping 
roof is supported by steel compression trusses 
springing from concrete abutments and in- 
tersecting 115 feet above the floor at the 
center point, The roof cover consists of alu- 
minum panels strung on a spider web of 
steel cables. 

The building which will house the Chris- 
tian Science exhibit at the Seattle World's 
Fair was designed by Seattle Architects 
Young, Richardson & Carleton to take ad- 
vantage of a sloping site and to provide a 
peaceful atmosphere in which to enjoy the 
exhibit. 4 

A ramp from the high point of the site 
leads into the main 40- by 83-foot exhibit 
area, From there another ramp will de- 
scend through a decoratively treated open 
stairwell to a landscaped area featuring a 
pool and fountain. 

The building is to be located near the 
monorail terminal and the Space Needle. 

In addition to a central Christian Science 
exhibit, there will be a section devoted to 
the Christian Science Monitor and its world- 
wide dissemination of news. The building 
will also include a room for reading and 
writing where the writings of Mary Baker 
Eddy and the publications of the Christian 
Science Publishing Society may be examined, 
read, or purchased, 

The U.S. space agency—the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration—has 
decided to set up a major exhibit at Seattle's 
space age World's Fair. It will use 19,600 
square feet to depict the progressive steps 
taken toward conquering space. It is now 
fairly certain that full-sized models of the 
entire NASA inventory of scientific vehicles 
will be on view at the Seattle fairgrounds. 

No need to bring your lunch to the fair. 
Not that there'll be any law against peanut 
butter sandwiches in brown paper bags, but 
refreshments will be served in high style, low 
style, and a variety of national styles. 

At the food circus alone, the hungry and 
thirsty may choose from 55 different conces- 
sions, at prices no higher than those outside 
the fair. This giant food arena also will 
include one restaurant capable of handling 
5,000 customers per hour. 

Among the exotic dining spots located 
along the colorful boulevards of the world, 
visitors are invited to drop in at a restaurant 
operated by the Government of Yugoslavia. 

At the fair booklovers will get a preview 
of the library of the future. The American 
Library Association will combine books and 
modern scientific equipment in an exhibit 
designed to illustrate better library services 
being planned for the future. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
AT NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF 
AMERICA 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, last De- 

cember, at Miami Beach, Fla., the 12th 

Biennial National Convention of the 

Young Democratic Clubs of America was 

held. Chosen there as national presi- 

dent was Allan T. Howe of Utah. This 
organization, which is the official or- 
ganization for young men and women 
of the Democratic Party, devoted much 
time to the study, discussion, and adop- 
tion of several resolutions covering 
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major issues before our Nation today. 
I commend the Young Democrats for 
their program of political education 
among young men and women of Amer- 
ica, and I suggest that the obvious in- 
terest and perceptive study reflected by 
these resolutions indicates a healthy 
sign for our Nation. 

This was the first national convention 
of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America to be addressed by a President 
of the United States. President John F. 
Kennedy delivered a stirring address to 
the several thousands in attendance, and 
challenged the delegates to be politically 
courageous in leading the Democratic 
Party, and our country as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by President John F. Kennedy, to- 
gether with the resolutions adopted at 
the convention, be printed in the body 
of the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ADDRESS By PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Berornr Youna DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF 
AMERICA AT NATIONAL CONVENTION, DE- 
CEMBER 7, 1961, Mramrx BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mayor, Members of 
Congress, young Democrats and others, 
ladies and gentlemen, for all I have been 
reading in the last 3, 4 or 5 months about 
the great conservative revival that's sweep- 
ing the United States, I thought that per- 
haps no one was going to show up today. 
But I am proud to be here today, and proud 
to be among those of you who not only in 
the future but today helped make the pro- 
gram of the Democratic Party. 

Artemus Ward once said, about 50 years 
ago, “I am not a politician and my other 
habits are good also.“ We are politicians, 
and we believe, in this sense, that we recog- 
nize that a political party is not an end in 
itself but is a means of making progress for 
the American people. 

Woodrow Wilson said, in 1913, “What 
use is a political party unless it serves the 
interests of the people?” What use is either 
one of the two great political parties if they 
really represent, to those who are active in 
them, only a means of expression and exer- 
cise? They are important. They are func- 
tional. They will endure only as they 
contribute to the well-being of the people of 
this country. 

And although I read a good deal—as do 
you—about all the slogans for the solution 
of our problems that sweep across the 
United States—and slogans are important 
particularly if they tell something about 
what is behind them—but what I think we 
must hear from the political leaders of our 
two parties is not slogans attempting to in- 
voke old memories of self-reliance and all the 
rest; what we really want to know is, how 
can the United States maintain its strength, 
maintain the peace, maintain full employ- 
ment, improve the life of our people, spread 
its influence around the world, strengthen 
the cause of freedom, survive, endure and 
prevail? 

And it is to these great questions which 
are today far more complicated than they 
were in the days, even, of Franklin Roose- 
velt or Woodrow Wilson that we as Demo- 
crats, and those of us who are active in our 
party and in our country, must address our- 
selves. Not merely to mouth the old slogans 
and the old programs. 

How can the United States maintain full 
employment in a free economy and in a free 
society? A recession in 1958, a recession in 
1960, a recession in 1954, a recession in 1949. 
Is this recovery now—which in the last 6 or 
7 months has seen the economy move for- 
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ward by over 10 percent, is this economy go- 
ing to run out of gas again, at the end of 
1962 or 1963 or 1964? 

How can we find jobs for the hundreds 
and thousands of young people under 20 
who today come into the labor market, 
many of whom drop out of school and can’t 
find work? Twenty-five percent of all young 
Americans in their teens looking for jobs are 
unemployed. How can we attempt to make 
it possible in the next 10 years for the 7 
million young boys and girls—men and 
women who want to find admission to our 
colleges when our colleges today are strained 
finding a place for 3½ million? How can the 
United States get richer and more powerful 
and still prevail and survive, when so much 
of the world is not getting richer but poorer? 

How can we in this hemisphere, north and 
south, hold the imagination of the people in 
this continent and make them feel that 
political freedom and economic abundance 
go hand in hand? 

I think the problems pour upon us, and 
these are problems that can be met. But I 
think they can only be met by those who 
are willing to do the hard work and come up 
with hard solutions. And I believe that it 
is incumbent upon all of us who are inter- 
ested in our country, all of us who are active 
in political life, to attempt to come for- 
ward—and most of all, you who will be the 
leaders of this country, who have the longest 
to look forward to, who will be active over 
the next 40 years and who therefore must 
live with the results of all the judgments 
that we make today. 

What is this country and the world going 
to be like in 1970, 1980, and 1990 when we 
see atomic weapons proliferate around the 
world, missiles, and all the rest? You are 
going to be living in the most hazardous pe- 
riod, of course, of the human race. Can the 
peace be maintained? Can our strength be 
increased? Can the chances of freedom 
prosper? 

So I come here today, not merely to make 
an oldtime political speech, but I come here 
because I believe the opportunity and the 
obligation upon us fs great. 

The Democratic Party is the oldest politi- 
cal party in the world, and the reason it is 
old is because from the time of Jefferson to 
the present day the Democratic Party has 
been realistic enough to recognize the kind 
of problems which are over the 
horizon in the years ahead, and has had pro- 
grams and policies to meet them. The day 
that we have not, the day that the Demo- 
cratic Party is not prepared to come forward 
with those programs and policies, regardless 
of our old memories and our old leaders, 
we will fade as the Whig Party faded and 
made way for the Republican Party. 

A political party is like anything else in 
life, it is the survival of the fittest, and the 
fittest in American life today are those who 
look realistically at the challenges and at- 
tempt to move this country forward. 

We can keep going by not merely invoking 
the past, but by using the past as a stimulus 
to the future, and all of the great leaders of 
the Democratic Party—Wilson’s New Free- 
dom, Roosevelt's New Deal, Truman's Pair 
Deal, and our New Frontier—are attempts 
to pick the United States up and move it. 

So I come here today asking your help, not 
for the election of 1962, though I will then, 
and 1964, but in the coming months, so 
that this session of Congress will be fruitful, 
sgo that our country can use the coming 
months as the leader of the free world to 
demonstrate that it is the leader in fact as 
well as in name, and that here in the 
United States there is not only a country 
dedicated to progress but there is a politi- 
cal party stretching back through the long 
years of our history, which in the coming 
days of this decade, will give this country 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE 127TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE YOunG DEMOCRATIC 
CLUBS or AMERICA, DECEMBER 6-9, 1961, 
MAN T BEACH, Pra. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLATFORM OF 1960 


Whereas this is the first national assembly 
of the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
since the Democratic National Convention of 
1960, which adopted a platform that was a 
historic achievement in the clarity of its 
language; the scope of the specific programs 
it advanced to strengthen the free world and 
safeguard the American way of life, and to 
better the life of all of our citizens: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America assembled in its 12th bi- 
enial convention at Miami Beach, Fla., af- 
firm by this resolution its full accord with, 
and support of the Democratic platform of 
1960; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention express its 
pride in the manner in which a Democratic 
President, aided by a vigorous Cabinet, has 
worked in cooperation with a Democratic 
Congress to turn the cam pledges of 
1960 into realities of 1961; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention adopt as 
its major national program of urgent pri- 
ority, the task of enlightening the young 
voters of America of the domestic progress 
which has taken place under President 
Kennedy and a Democratic Congress and on 
the new military muscle which backs up our 
President’s firm stand against Communist 
aggression, of turning the spotlight of truth 
on the selfish Republican obstructionists 
who have fought to prevent these achieve- 
ments, and of enlisting the understanding 
and support among young voters which will 
help the President and the Congress con- 
tinue his program which is to restore Ameri- 
can prestige among our friends and the 
uncommitted and to restore the respect of 
our adversaries, has put America on the move 
again and has opened new frontiers for the 
American people; and finally, be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be suitably 
engrossed and presented to the President as 
evidence that the young Democrats of 
America recognize clearly that the vigorous 
and progressive programs of President 
Kennedy offer to our generation and the 
ones which will follows us the best chance for 
& life of opportunity and fruitful service 
to our society and that we are going to 
offer all of our skills and strength to support 
the President in his wise and great 
endeavors. . 

TARIFF POLICY 


Whereas the American trade and tariff 
policy is now a matter of high national 
foreign policy and no longer merely a matter 
of local economic interest; and 

Whereas under the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, which provides only 
for item by item bargaining for tariff reduc- 
tion with foreign powers, it is impossible for 
our Nation to take the initiative in the eco- 
nomic area so that we can retain and expand 
our position in the world market and in- 
crease our exports; and 

Whereas we need a new and bold instru- 
ment of American trade policy that will per- 
mit our Nation to negotiate with Common 
Market countries and other friendly coun- 
tries as a bloc so as to make across-the- 
board tariff cuts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act be permitted to expire and that 
Congress enact new tariff legislation that 
will enable our country to Increase our ex- 
ports to the vast markets of the world by 
authorizing the executive branch to negoti- 
ate for across-the-board tariff reductions. 

LABOR 

Whereas by law of the United States com- 
monly known as the Organic Act of the De- 
partment of Labor enacted March 4, 1913 
(87 Stat. 876), the Congress clearly recog- 
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nized and expressed the responsibility and 
duty of the Federal Government, through 
the U.S. Department of Labor, to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas by law of the United States known 
as the Employment Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 23), 
the Congress has further recognized and de- 
clared it to be the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to use all practicable means consistent with 
its needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy to coordi- 
nate and use all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining conditions under which there 
will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities for those able, willing, and seeking 
to work and to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power: 
and 

Whereas this convention believes that the 
problem of assuring sufficient employment 
opportunities will be compounded by the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force in the next decade, particularly by 
the entrance of young people into the labor 
force; and 

Whereas this convention believes that 
Government leadership is necessary to pre- 
vent the obsolescence of the skills of many 
workers by dislocations in the economy aris- 
ing from automation or other technological 
developments, relocation of industry, shifts 
in market demands, and other changes in 
the structure of the economy, as well as to 
alleviate the financial and other hardships 
inflicted upon workers who are both unem- 
ployed and underemployed; and 

Whereas this convention is convinced that 
the President and the executive branch of 
the Government can fulfill the trust and 
obligation imposed upon them by law to 
advance the interests of the Nation only if 
certain additional necessary tools and priori- 
ties are given to them by the Congress of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas the present machinery for Gov- 
ernment assistance in helping to solve 
labor-management disputes that are of na- 
tional concern is inadequate; and 

Whereas there are still millions of Amer- 
icans that are working for wages far below 
the level necessary to keep themselves and 
their families in health and decency; and 

Whereas the success of our economy and 
our free society is dependent to a great de- 
gree on the rights of wage earners to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively without 
Government controls through legislation 
which to a great degree makes such rights 
meaningless: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention petition 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled immediately to consider and en- 
act the following bills introduced in and 
now pending before the 87th Congress: 

1. S. 2550 and H.R. 8723 to amend the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act to 
give appropriate investigative and enforce- 
ment authority to the Secretary of Labor 
and to make other necessary changes in 
this law in order to furnish the intended 
protection to the millions of working men 
and women and their families who are bene- 
ficiaries of these employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans. 

2. S. 1991 and H.R. 8399, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, since it is 
of utmost urgency that legislation be speed- 
ily enacted to provide much-needed Federal 
leadership in encouraging and financing, 
primarily through State and local commu- 
nity groups, private and public, the training 
and retraining of unemployed and un- 
deremployed workers so that they can be- 
come fully productive citizens in our society, 
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3. S. 2084 and H.R. 7640 to bring to the 
Federal-State unemployment compensation 
system the greatly needed anent re- 
form as called for by the President in his 
message to the Congress of February 2, 1961, 
particularly by extensions of coverage, 
equalization grants to States with high un- 
employment costs, and permanent Federal 
extended unemployment benefits. 

4. S. 2497 and H.R. 8898 to prohibit an 
employer having employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce from discriminating on the basis 
of sex in the payment of wages, since equal 
pay for equal work is a basic and inherent 
element of our democratic way of life. 

5. S. 1126 and H.R. 5289 requiring agricul- 
tural migrant labor contractors (crew lead- 
ers) who for a fee recruit, hire or transport 
migrant workers in interstate commerce to 
obtain annual certificates of registration 
from the Secretary of Labor and to empower 
the Secretary to investigate violation and 
revoke certifications, in order to assure mi- 
grant farmworkers, one of the Nation's 
most disadvantaged groups of workers who 
are excluded from nearly all social legisla- 
tion, some protection against irresponsible 
labor contractors upon whom the migrants 
are almost completely dependent for work 
and the conditions under which they work. 

6. S. 1124 and S. 1125, education of mi- 
grants and their children; S. 1130, grants 
for health services to migrants; and S. 1132, 
establishment of a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Migratory Labor, to afford greatly 
needed benefits to these workers who, as 
stated above, are excluded from almost all 
social legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That (1) the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby respect- 
fully requested to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act to allow fact finding 
committees appointed thereunder to make 
recommendations to the President as to what 
in their opinion constitutes a fair settle- 
ment of the dispute for which said com- 
= was appointed to investigate; 

That the 2 of Labor is respect - 
8 requested to exercise the powers he 
presently has to establish effective safety 
programs so as to protect the life and limb 
of our people: 

3. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby respectfully requested 
to extend the benefits of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to millions of other Ameri- 
cans not now covered; 

4. That the legislatures of the 50 States 
be and they are hereby respectfully urged 
to pass minimum wage legislation so as to 
provide all working people with a basic wage 
which will allow them to live in health and 
decency. 

5. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby respectfully requested 
to repeal section 14-b of the Labor 5 5 
ment Relations Act. 

6. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby respectfully requested to 
repeal the sections of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, which for practical purposes eliminates 
labor's right to effectively organize and bar- 
gain collectively; 

7. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact S. 349 known as the peacetime GI bill 
of rights; and 

8. That the Congress of the United States 
and the legislatures of the 50 States who 
have not already done so be and they are 
hereby respectfully requested to enact legis- 
lation with adequate enforcement provisions 
to prevent discrimination in employment 
based on race, creed, color, national origin, 
or sex; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, each 
member of the President’s Cabinet and head 
of each agency of the executive branch, and 
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to each Member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Whereas at a time when the greatest dan- 
ger to the American economy is the growing 
unemployment among Americans, untrained 
and semiskilled, including many youths who 
have dropped out of school because present 
American education methods could not hold 
their interest; and 

Whereas this trend if allowed to continue 
for too many years could weaken the United 
States in withstanding communism despite 
the basic loyalty of American workers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America— 

1. Urge and support the development of 
Federal, State, and private programs insuring 
that America can always provide full employ- 
ment for its citizens; 

2. Urge and support the adoption of pro- 
grams for the aid of youth generally in- 
cluding (a) sounder American school educa- 
tion that will attract and hold the interest 
of students presently dropping out of schools 
and give them both sound vocational train- 
ing and good general education that will 
prepare them to be responsible citizens, and 
(b) passage of President Kennedy’s Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act; and 

3. Urge and support the adoption of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Manpower Development and 
Training Act which calls for (a) studies to 
locate job areas needing trained workers, 
and (b) programs to train and place unem- 
ployed workers, both young and old, in such 
jobs in cooperation with State governments 
and private industry, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


As Americans and citizens of a free society, 
it is imperative that the rights and liberties 
of all citizens be guaranteed throughout the 
country without regard to race, color, creed, 
or national origin. 

We recognize that this principle inspired 
the Declaration of Independence and is em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United 
States and the Federal Government has a 
duty to take affirmative action to make this 
principle effective. 


(a) Civil Rights Commission 


We urge a substantial increase in funds 
for the Federal Civil Rights Commission so 
that its facilities and personnel may be 
greatly expanded; that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission give annual reports with an objec- 
tive assessment of the problems in this field 
together with a timetable on progress in 
race relations; that the President of the 
United States call an annual White House 
conference on race relations which should 
be accorded the status of other important 
White House conferences. We further call 
upon Congress to establish the Civil Rights 
Commission as a permanent commission of 
the U.S. Government. 

(b) Housing 

Federal funds should not be used in any 
way to perpetuate segregated housing against 
minorities. 

We urge that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion to insure that housing financed in part 
by Federal funds be available to all citizens 
regardless of race, religion, or national origin. 
Specifically, we ask that such legislation pro- 
hibit the granting of FHA or veterans loans 
to finance any housing bound by a racially 
restrictive covenant or realtors code. 


(c) Interstate travel 


We endorse the proposition that every 
American is entitled to travel throughout 
this country without interference. We rec- 
ognize the rights of all citizens to use a 
common carrier and all its facilities to travel 
unmolested. We praise the local authorities 
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who have attempted to maintain law and 
order in the face of this conflict. We de- 
plore all acts of violence in attempting to 
restrict the rights of free travel and ask 
that those individuals testing restrictive laws 

exercise responsibility and prudence. We 
commend the Attorney General for the steps 
he has already taken to insure that Ameri- 
can citizens who travel in interstate com- 
merce are protected from mob violence—or 
police harassment—on the petty grounds 
that their exercise of this basic right is a 
breach of peace. 


(d) Education 


We believe that all persons should will- 
ingly demonstrate their agreement with the 
1954 Supreme Court education desegregation 
decisions. We realize that these decisions 
have resulted in social problems on local 
levels but with good will on all sides and 
timely effort these racial barriers will be 
removed. 

We commend those public school officials, 
individuals and organizations who have 
devised methods of compliance with the Su- 
preme Court decision. We deplore those of- 
ficials and other individuals and organiza- 
tions who use violence in opposition to these 
Supreme Court decisions or in an attempt 
to thwart it. 

(e) Employment 

(a) Human resources are the most valua- 
ble assets a nation has. No nation, no mat- 
ter how abundant its resources may be can 
afford to waste its potentials. It is impera- 
tive that all persons have equal opportunity 
to develop to their fullest their skills and po- 
tentials in the fields of their choice. 

We favor the immediate enactment of a 
national fair employment practices act, with 
adequate enforcement provisions; we urge 
that all labor unions, employers and employ- 
ment agencies eliminate discriminatory pol- 
icies and practices which prevent minority 
groups from obtaining employment and ap- 
prenticeship training. 

(b) We commend President John F. Ken- 
nedy for his forward approach in expanding 
the opportunities for all races and creeds on 
all levels of the Federal Government; for his 
high-level appointments of Federal judges, 
US. Attorney, to the Foreign Service and to 
his personal staff of all Americans regardless 
of race, color or creed; we commend the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States for their methods of insisting that 
private enterprise beneficiaries of govern- 
mental contracts hire on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. We further commend those corpora- 
tions both north and south that have pledged 
to carry out such nondiscriminatory policies; 
we urge continued and zealous enforcement 
of this Executive order. 

We favor the voting liberalization of reg- 
istration laws, including the abolition of the 
poll tax, in order to facilitate and make 
easier the process of voting by all citizens; 
that all possible measure be taken to elim- 
inate unfair practices of any kind that dis- 
criminate against minority groups in their 
exercise of the suffrage on all governmental 
levels; we urge young Democrats everywhere 
to encourage registration and voting wher- 
ever Democrats are found without regard to 
race, color or creed; and we advocate vigor- 
ous enforcement of the Federal civil rights 
laws against any Individual or group that 
attempts to deny to any citizen these rights. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


Whereas 65 percent of the population of 
this Nation live in urban areas; and 

Whereas the trend of population is toward 
metropolitan areas and the areas surround- 
ing metropolitan areas; and 

Whereas the growth in these areas is pro- 
ducing problems which cities and their ex- 
isting governmental units find increasingly 
more difficult to handle; and 

Whereas the Kennedy administration has 
introduced legislation in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives and the Senate, which would 
establish a Department of Urban Affairs, 
with Cabinet rank for the Secretary of Urban 
Affairs, and 

Whereas the responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Urban Affairs would be to solve 
the problems caused by the growth of Urban 
areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the YDCA strongly 
urges the passage of this pending leg- 
islation by both Houses of the US. 
Congress, and that all young Democrats 
be urged to communicate with their Con- 
gressmen and Senators to solicit support for 
this legislation. 


HEALTH INSURANCE THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 


Whereas more than one-fourth of our 
population, most particularly those Ameri- 
cans over 65 years of age of small income and 
high incidence of affliction, have no insurance 
protection against the high cost of illness, 
and 

Whereas our President has most vigorously 
sought and the Democratic National Con- 
vention has called for legislation in this 
area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America strenuously urge support 
from all quarters, but most particularly from 
congressional representatives, immediate 
consideration and passage of the President's 
program for health insurance for the aged 
through the social security system without 
benefits being determined by amount of con- 
tributions of the participant. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Realizing that an enlightened citizenry is 


the fundamental basis of our democratic way 
of life, we, the Young Democrats of America 
assembled in Miami Beach, do hereby com- 
mend the Kennedy administration for its 
courage and wisdom in advocating a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education (without 
Federal control). 

We support President Kennedy’s program 
of aid for education to be given to the 
States for their use either for classroom con- 
struction or operational expenses including 
teachers’ salaries thus retaining the right of 
State control. 

We support Secretary Ribicoff in his pro- 
gram of extending the National Education 
Defense Act and other related Federal aid 
to education programs. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


Whereas the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Republics assembled in Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, August 5 to 17, 1961, inspired by 
the principles consecrated in the Charter of 
the Organization of American States, in 
Operation Pan America, and in the Act of 
Bogota, agreed to the establishment of an 
Alliance for Progress: A vast effort to bring 
a better life to all the peoples of the con- 
tinent; and 

Whereas the Alliance for Progress is estab- 
lished on the basic principle that freemen 
working through the institution of repre- 
sentative democracy can best satisfy man’s 
aspirations, including those for work, home 
and land, health and schools; and in recog- 
nition that no system can guarantee true 
progress unless it affirms the dignity of the 
individual which is the foundation of our 
civilization; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of the Alliance 
for Progress to enlist the full energies of the 
peoples and governments of the American 
Republics in a great cooperative effort to ac- 
celerate the economic and social development 
of the participating countries of Latin 
America, so that they may achieve maximum 
levels of well-being, with equal opportuni- 
ties for all, in democratic societies adopted 
to their own needs and desires; and 

Whereas the Organization of American 
States, through its services for education and 
scientific development, and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organization have encouraged a vigorous 
movement toward integral planning in 
education in the countries of Latin America, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of 
Education; and 

Whereas local programs are being success- 
fully incorporated to offset all aggressive 
influences designed for hemispheric dis- 
harmony; and 

Whereas there has been much support 
from leaders of the savings and loan industry 
in the United States, not only for the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram, but also for legislation which would 
permit United States associations to invest 
in their Latin American counterparts; and 

Whereas the present administration under 
the great leadership of President John F, 
Kennedy has urged the immediate stimula- 
tion of economic, social, and educational de- 
velopment in Latin America: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That a subcommittee be estab- 
lished within the international affairs com- 
mittee of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America to be dedicated to the affairs of 
Latin America and the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That integral education plans be 
adopted in each country directed to the 
attainment of precisely defined goals with- 
in the next 10 years, for the purpose of 
raising the cultural level of the peoples of 
Latin America and fitting them to par- 
ticipate constructively in economic and 
social development; the goals to be adopted 
as outlined in the 10-year education program 
of the Alliance for Progress; and be it further 

Resolved, That in any United States aid to 
Latin American universities priority be given 
to strengthening the teaching of the 
“strategic” fields; those subjects that con- 
tribute most directly to the economic de- 
velopment of the country; and be it further 

Resolved, That in extending aid from the 
United States to Latin American universities 
emphasis should be placed on sending US. 
professors to Latin American universities; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That there be established a new 
system of exchange “chairs” of professor- 
ships between the United States and Latin 
America, and that where possible, the ex- 
change professorships should be financed 
through university-to-university arrange- 
ments, foundation grants, and American 
business firms that might want to subsidize 
a chair in a country in which they do busi- 
ness; and be it further 

Resolved, That there be an intensification 
of the exchange of students, research work- 
ers, and other specialists, in order to en- 
courage mutual understanding and the 
maximum utilization of the available means 
for training and research; and be it further 

Resolved, That an exchange of teenagers 
on the secondary school level be adopted be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, 
with a view to allowing Latin American stu- 
dents an opportunity to see democracy at 
work. Such a plan to be adopted as an ex- 
tension of already existing local exchanges; 
a current example to be found in the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Miami Herald, Dade 
County school officials, and the Florida fami- 
lies currently extending invitations into 
their homes to students from Lima, Peru; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the name “Operation 
Amigo” be adopted as identifying the stu- 
dent exchange program; and be it further _ 

Resolved, That Senate bill, S. 582, be en- 
dorsed as introduced by the Honorable 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Florida, which bill proposes the 
creation of an International Home Loan 
Bank Board in the United States, thus es- 
tablishing a tangible cooperative effort be- 
tween the Government and a segment of the 
private financial comniunity to intensify the 
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American aid program in a much needed 
area; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America endorse these contribu- 
tions with a sincere desire to perpetuate the 
ideals incorporated in the inter-American 
Alliance for Progress. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA 

Whereas in 1921 southwest Africa was 
established as a protectorate under the su- 
pervision of the Union of South Africa by 
a mandate of the League of Nations; and 

Whereas the United Nations Charter, rati- 
fied by the Union of South Africa, provides 
that all former mandates qualify to become 
trust territories under the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council; and 

Whereas all League of Nations mandates 
except southwest Africa have been placed 
under United Nations trusteeship; and 

Whereas the Union of South Africa has 
refused repeatedly, after requested by the 
United Nations, to place southwest Africa 
under United Nations trusteeship; and 

Whereas the Union of South Africa has 
refused even to report to the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council the present status of 
and conditions in southwest Africa, though 
legally obligated to report by the United 
Nations Charter; and 

Whereas the policy of apartheid, which is 
contrary to the desires of all freedom-loving 
persons, has been forced upon southwest 
Africa by the Union of South Africa: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the policy of apartheid 
and the failure of the Union of South Africa 
to place southwest Africa under the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council be condemned, 
and that the United States of America’s 
delegation to the United Nations take any 
and all steps possible which will help al- 
leviate the tyrannical injustices imposed by 
the Union of South Africa upon the people 
of southwest Africa. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the United Nations has proven 
itself extremely useful on numerous occa- 
sions in alleviating international tensions 
during the past 16 years; and 

Whereas the United Nations through its 
many independent agencies has been rais- 
ing the cultural and socioeconomic stand- 
ards of millions of people in the under- 
developed areas of the world; and 

Whereas in a genuine sense, all Ameri- 
cans, as individuals and as public officials, 
now belong to a national and international 
constituency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, as in the past, strongly 
support in the future, the American Gov- 
ernment’s mission to the United Nations; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That not only moral, but ade- 
quate physical and monetary support be 
given to all regular and independent United 
Nations operations consistent with the aims 
of America for world peace. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 

Whereas many students from foreign lands 
come to the United States to study at our 
colleges and other places and 

Whereas many of them do not have an 
opportunity to really get to know the 
American people and the American way of 
life and 

Whereas the students, faculty and friends 
of the University of Kansas have initiated a 
people-to-people program which enables 
these people from foreign lands to under- 
stand our country and our people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the YDCA praise the stu- 
dents of the University of Kansas and urge 
other programs of a similar nature else- 
where in the United States. 
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WORLD PEACE 


Whereas the continuation of the arms 
race can only lead to a war among the major 
powers, which would destroy our country 
and our way of life, and 

Whereas there are no sane alternatives 
other than peaceful solutions of differences 
among nations of the world; and 

Whereas those who assert that we must 
choose between annihilation and surrender 
would join with the enemies of democracy 
by urging us to commit suicide or enter 
slavery; and 

Whereas distrust and suspicion among the 
major powers have grown to such propor- 
tions, that it is not, at this time, feasible 
to negotiate a full and lasting peace: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the United States should 
help create conditions in which negotiations 
can proceed by beginning a program of uni- 
lateral actions designed to reverse the arms 
race. Such a program should in no way re- 
duce our nuclear retaliatory capacity until 
it could be removed through negotiations 
safeguards with proper inspection safe- 
guards and be it further resolved that the 
first unilateral action should be the alloca- 
tion of $500 million which is approximately 
1 percent of our present annual military 
budget, from said budget to the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 


WEST BERLIN 


Whereas the city of West Berlin has been 
an oasis of freedom these past 16 years in 
its location 110 miles behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; and 

Whereas this oasis of freedom has served 
as an escape hatch from communism for 
hundreds of thousands of East Germans and 
East Berliners and source of inspiration and 
hope for those who have been unable to leave 
their homes and families to make their way 
to freedom from the Communist desert of 
oppression; and 

Whereas the Communists have recognized 
this city to be a real menace to the per- 
petuation of their ruthless totalitarian 
regime and have therefore applied ever 
increasing military, economic and diplo- 
matic pressure to shut off this city from the 
rest of the free world and did on the 13th 
day of August 1961 physically divide West 
Berlin from East Berlin and East Germany 
in complete disregard of the Four Powers 
Agreement of 1945 by the construction of 
a wall reinforced by additional barriers of 
barbed wire and steel rails and by rein- 
forcing their barriers along East Germany; 
and 

Whereas these walls and barricades have 
been a damaging blow to the morale of the 
free citizens of West Berlin who have so 
gallantly withstood this past one and a half 
decades; and 

Whereas the Communists used every dis- 
posal at their means to further choke off 
West Berlin from the Republic of Germany, 
and the free world by placing increasing 
burdens on the access roots to this city: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America, That we support with renewed 
vigor a firm policy toward keeping Berlin 
free, a policy such as that recently enunci- 
ated by President Kennedy clearly setting 
forth our intention to defend Berlin from 
any further Communist aggressions by all 
necessary diplomatic and military means. 
Yet resolutely calling for continued efforts 
to negotiate a peaceful solution to this 
problem; and be it further 

Resolved, That we support and call for 
new vigorous programs not by the govern- 
ments of the United States and free West 
but also private business industry, labor and 
other agencies designed to give impetus to 
the economic and cultural activities of West 
Berlin and to demonstrate our confidence 
and determination to maintain West Berlin 
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as a great and prosperous democratic city 
directly alined with the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the free West. 


PEACE CORPS 


Whereas the Kennedy administration in- 
augurated the Peace Corps program in 1961 
as a measure to aid underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their quest for higher living stand- 
ards, increased production and better edu- 
cational opportunities; and 

Whereas over 1,000 Americans are now 
serving abroad to the satisfaction of partici- 
pating countries; and 

Whereas only $30 million was appropriated 
by Congress in 1961 for the Peace Corps; 
and 


Whereas this appropriation is inadequate 
to meet requests from foreign countries for 
Peace Corps volunteers; and 

Whereas many more qualified Americans 
seek application to the Peace Corp than 
can be accepted: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America— 

1. Encourage a larger appropriation to the 
Peace Corps in 1962 by the administration; 

2. Urge congressional support of the ad- 
ministration’s requested appropriation; 

3. Encourage Young Democratic Clubs to 
distribute information to stimulate interest 
in the Peace Corps locally; and 

4. Encourage colleges and universities in 
the United States to participate more active- 
ly in the Peace Corps through such activities 
as cultural exchanges and special programs. 


ULTRARIGHTWING THREAT 


Whereas the John Birch Society, the 
Young Americans for Freedom, the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communist Crusade, and other 
similar organizations, are a growing indica- 
tion of the threat of the ultrarightwing to 
a free society; and 

Whereas these groups disguise their goals 
under the name of “anticommunism,” and 
brand all who disagree with them as Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers; and 

Whereas some of their goals are to under- 
mine confidence in our schools, churches, 
and Government, particularly in the Su- 
preme Court and its Chief Justice, as well as 
to seek to end foreign aid, limit or stop im- 
migration altogether, and to destroy the 
hope of the people of the United States for 
a strong United Nations working for peace; 
and 

Whereas such distinguished Americans as 
President John Kennedy and former Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower have condemned 
such movements as being divisive and de- 
structive of our way of life: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, while realizing the right 
of such organizations to exist in a democ- 
racy (a right which they would deny to 
those who oppose their principles), con- 
demns the practices and policies of such 
organizations and urges the citizens of the 
United States to be vigilant against the 
threat posed by such organizations to our 
free society. 

AGRICULTURE 


The problems of agriculture continue to 
be among the most serious of those we face 
on the domestic front. After 8 years of 
Republican blundering and neglect which 
had resulted in a steady decline in farm 
income the Democratic national adminis- 
tration has made great strides forward 
toward reaching an effective solution for 
these problems. We especially commend the 
administration for major achievements in 
the field of agriculture, including: 

1. Stfengthening the family farm econ- 
omy by an increase in total net farm in- 
come amounting to approximately $1 bil- 
lion, with consequent increases in farmers’ 
purchasing power and better business con- 
ditions on main street; 
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2. An improved program for rural credit, 
including credit for rural housing, and a 
reduction in the interest rates on farm 
loans after nearly a decade of continuous 
rise in interest rates charged to farmers; 

3. An extension and improvement of our 
pr for using American abundance in 
food and fiber as instruments to promote 
peace and progress throughout the world; 
4. The launching of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of rural area development to bring 
prosperity to rural areas and to offer real 
help in raising the economic conditions and 
levels of living for those farmers most in 
need of such improvement; 

5. Expanding and improving such pro- 
grams as the Rural Electrification program 
and the Federal Crop Insurance program, 
and restoring to the farmers themselves a 
role in the development and operation of 
farm programs; 

6. Effective efforts to bring about public 
understanding of—not only the problems 
of American agriculture—but of the tre- 
mendous success of American agricultural 
productivity and of the contribution it is 
making to our entire Nation by providing 
consumers with better food at lower cost 
than at any other time in history— 

we urge a continued emphasis on these 
achievements. 

We highly commend the administration 
and the Congress for the enactment of the 
emergency feed grain program, under which 
our stockpiles of feed grain are being re- 
duced, with a total saving in storage costs 
of about half a billion dollars and we com- 
mend the extension of this principle by 
means of temporary wheat and feed grain 
legislation for 1962. These are constructive 
steps in the right direction, and they point 
the way to legislation to establish a per- 
manent farm program, 

We therefore support legislation in the 
Congress of the United States to provide a 
permanent program of managed abundance 
that will gear our agricultural productivity 
to the kinds and quantities of food and 
fiber that can be used both through com- 
mercial sales and through an effective food 
for peace program, and thus provide farmers 
an opportunity to earn a fair income with- 
out exploitation of either the taxpayer or 
the consumer. 

The difficult post of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has been filled admirably by Orville 
Freeman. The young Democrats wish to 
insert a note of thanks and good wishes to 
Mr. Freeman. 


CONSERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Whereas we believe that the Nation’s fore- 
most task is to develop and protect our hu- 
man resources. To do this we must manage 
our bountiful natural resources in such a 
manner that future generations yet unborn 
can say of their ancestors, “In the last half 
of the 20th century those responsible for 
formulating our resource policy—left our 
forests, rivers, and lakes in better condition 
than they found them—to them we owe our 
bountiful heritage”; and 

Whereas we define conservation as the 
wisest use of natural resources for the great- 
est good for the greatest number of people 
forever; and 

Whereas the land and water resources in 
the public domain are part of the common- 
wealth. As owner, the public has the right 
to expect the wise use of these resources for 
the creation of new job opportunities, con- 
sistent with our goals of conservation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general welfare of the 
American people demands that the Federal 
Government follow wise policies of steward- 
ship of our natural resources. We believe 
in the deliberate development of all our re- 
sources for the maximum public use. We 
oppose the Republican policies of accidental 
and wasteful development primarily for the 
benefit of special economic interests. 
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POSTAL RATES 


Whereas the U.S. Post Office Department 
serves a vital need of 185 million people in 
an efficient manner and at minimal cost; 
and 

Whereas it is apparent that the cost of 
first-class mail is sufficient to pay the cost 
of its handling and also cut down the deficit 
created by the inequitably low cost of han- 
dling second-, third-, and fourth-class mail; 
and 

Whereas second-, third-, and fourth-class 
mail consists, in the main, of bulky and 
weighty magazines and periodicals which 
constitute 80 percent by weight of all mail 
sent through the postal system and is uti- 
lized mainly by private business which is 
thus subsidized in part by those who use 
the first-class mailing privileges Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States submit to the Congress, and we urge 
that Congress pass, a bill increasing the 
cost of second-, third-, and fourth-class mail 
so that they bear a more equitable share of 
the total cost of handling mail; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That there be no increase in the 
cost of first-class mail until there has been 
an appreciable increase in the cost of 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail. 


TAX REVISION 


Whereas each year the governments of 
the United States—Federal, State, and 
local—collect in taxes about one-quarter of 
the personal and business income of the 
people of the United States; and 

Whereas a major concern of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America is how to 
raise enough revenue for public needs in a 
way that is fair and that advances the 
American economy; and 

Whereas the constitutionally imposed Fed- 
eral responsibility to provide for the common 
defense has heaped staggering burdens on 
our Federal Government—not to build a wel- 
fare state but to prevent the destruction of 
the world in a holocaust—over three-quar- 
ters of the Federal revenue now being spent 
to meet the cost of past wars and to pre- 
vent future ones; and 

Whereas a constructive and flexible Fed- 
eral tax policy could do much to ameliorate 
the impact of a recession, reduce the inter- 
national balance-of-payments deficit, and 
yield more revenue; and 

Whereas President Kennedy in his spe- 
cia) tax message asked Congress to imme- 
diately end preferential treatment on profits 
earned abroad and to close certain glaring 
loopholes; and 

Whereas sales taxes are general and selec- 
tive and now account for nearly 60 percent 
of all State tax collections and while the 
property tax continues to be a mainstay of 
local governments, the needs continue to 
grow and local sales and payroll taxes have 
spread—a regressive method of taxation 
which the Democratic Party opposes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, in convention assembled, 
do hereby respectfully request that the Con- 
gress of the United States— 

1. Enact the administration program of 
closing the loopholes in our present tax 
laws, including the unfair tax haven used 
by American companies operating foreign- 
fiag merchant vessels thereby causing the 
loss of jobs to many thousands of American 
workers and endangering the defense posi- 
tion of the United States through the loss 
of an adequate American-flag merchant 
marine. 

2. Support by enacting legislation on the 
President’s proposal to end preferential tax 
benefits and windfalls for Americans and 
American companies overseas. 

3. Enact legislation to allow the Presi- 
dent the power to utilize flexible power on 
personal income, along with other fiscal 
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powers already granted, so as to meet the 
fluctuations in business activity which starts 
the downward spiral into a recession or de- 
pression. 

4, Oppose any attempts to place upon the 
people of this country a regressive and un- 
fair sales or payroll tax; and be it further 

Resolved, That ccpies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
to each Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Whereas there exists an immediate need 
for the Federal legislation making assistance 
available to the families of unemployed per- 
sons in areas of chronic unemployment or 
depressed areas; and 

Whereas the Kennedy administration has 
proposed as an additional tool a food stamp 
plan under which program families of un- 
employed persons would be able to obtain 
essential foods to maintain a proper stand- 
ard of health: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the YDCA strongly urge 
the adoption of the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s food stamp plan for areas of chronic 
unemployment or depressed areas and that 
all Young Democrats send a letter to their 
Senators and Congressman requesting their 
support. 

HATCH ACT 


Whereas the Hatch Act currently forbids 
almost all participation of Federal Em- 
ployees in partisan politics thus depriving 
a large percentage of the American public 
of their rights as citizens; and 

Whereas the Corrupt Practices Act and 
similar legislation prevents the misuse of 
the authority of Federal civil service posi- 
tions for partisan purposes and thus the 
complete prohibition of political activity of 
the Hatch Act is really unnecessary: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America favor the modification of 
the Hatch Act to control, but not prohibit, 
participation of Federal employees in politics 
so as to permit the greatest possible partici- 
pation consistent with the maintenance of 
the merit system in the civil service; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the national administration 
is respectfully requested to inform all civil 
servants of their rights under the Hatch Act 
as it is now or as it may be amended. 


CONGRESSIONAL REAPPORTIONMENT 


Whereas the spectacle of the national Re- 
publican Party attempting to hinder or pre- 
vent the necessary congressional reapportion- 
ment in the several States, gives just cause 
for condemnation by the Young Democrats 
of America, as well as all other right-think- 
ing Americans. This base attempt to usurp 
the constitutional rights of our citizens must 
not be allowed to continue. Each young 
Democrat must continually make himself 
heard in his home State for proper considera- 
tion to this vital part of the democratic 
process;. and 

Whereas we are further deeply concerned 
and troubled by the lack of proper State dis- 
tricts, with the proper numbers of citizens. 
Many of the several States have in rural 
areas a vast majority in the State legisla- 
tures, while the more populous metropolitan 
areas are in an almost voiceless minority. 
This causes and gives leeway to much dis- 
unity and needless rivalry, that dissipates 
the effectiveness of the democracy we so 
cherish and respect: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon young Demo- 
erats throughout the Nation to urge their 
congressional representatives that steps be 
taken toward accurate and correct reappor- 
tionment in the several States to effectuate 
an accurate and correct reapportionment and 
redistricting in the several States so that 
proper representation can be tendered to 
every citizen. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied any voice in their own 
local government which as taxation without 
representation is galling in principle to all 
Americans, and which is inefficient and ar- 
bitrary in practice since Congress cannot 
devote the time to local matters that a full- 
time elected legislature could; and 

Whereas in these pressing times Congress 
cannot afford the time that it must currently 
devote to municipal trivia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America urge immediate passage of 
legislation granting self-government in local 
matters to the District of Columbia. 


AFRO-ASIA-AMERICAS CONFERENCE 


Whereas a bipartisan committee was 
formed in Seattle early this year to plan 
for an Afro-Asia-Americas Conference of 
Young Political Leaders for the fall of 1963 
to be held in Seattle, Wash.; and 

Whereas this program has received the 
support of past conventions of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, the entire 
State of Washington congressional delega- 
tion, and various other national govern- 
mental representatives; and 

Whereas the committee planning this Con- 
ference has been invited to submit its plan 
and proposed budget to the Secretary of 
State for its endorsement: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, That it restate its vigorous support 
for this Afro-Asia-Americas Conference of 
Young Political Leaders and further that it 
endorse the planning committee's request 
for financial support from the Department 
of State. 

SAM RAYBURN 

Whereas on November 16, 1961, the entire 
free world was saddened with the loss of its 
noblest son and great servant Sam Ray- 
burn; and 

Whereas Americans in all walks of life in 
every level of our society are joined together 
in this period of national mourning; and 

Whereas the unparalleled career of Sam 
Rayburn spanning the pages of history now 
shines as the lone star of Texas itself as a 
beacon for Young Democrats now and of 
future generations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 12th biennial conven- 
tion of young Democrats of America record 
herewith their eternal debt of homage and 
respect to a loyal Texan, a great American 
and citizen of the world, Sam Rayburn. 


APPRECIATION TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Whereas President John F. Kennedy has 
taken of his most precious and valuable time 
to address this 12th biennial convention of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America; 
and 

Whereas the members of the Democratic 
National Committee have assisted the del- 
egates to this convention with their advice 
and their attendance at our session; and 

Whereas the elected representatives of the 
great State of Florida and the cities of Mi- 
ami and Miami Beach have also graced our 
convention by their presence: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America thank President John F. 
Kennedy and these officials attending and 
participating in our convention and direct 
the president of this organization to notify 
the President of the United States and the 
other officials of our appreciation. 


OPERATION SUPPORT 


Whereas President John F. Kennedy has 
set specific action programs in the fields of 
health and education and, in the future, 
will set other specific action programs to 
meet national and international problems, 
programs which express principles the Dem- 
ocratic Party has long advocated; and 
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Whereas the President and the Democratic 
leaders in Congress cannot do the job with- 
out the understanding, cooperation, and sup- 
port of millions of Americans throughout 
the United States; and 

Whereas the number of Democrats writing 
to their representatives in Congress must be 
drastically increased to show the true meas- 
ure of support for our President's programs: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention instruct 
each State president to appoint a special 
chairman and committee for Operation Sup- 
port, and further, to assign a program re- 
porter responsible for special information 
on each of the programs; and further, that 
the aforementioned Operation Support 
chairmen be instructed that their major re- 
sponsibility is to educate and inform not 
only Young Democratic Clubs, but also to 
work with other political and nonpolitical 
organizations friendly to specific programs 
of our President. ; 


SENIOR CITIZENS DIVISION OF DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Whereas the National Democratic Com- 
mittee and State Democratic committees 
recognize as an integral part of the party ap- 
paratus of the Democratic Party the Young 
Democratic Clubs and the Democratic 
Women's Clubs; and 

Whereas there does not now exist in the 
State or National Democratic Party an 
organization representative of the senior citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas the senior citizens are becoming 
one of the most potent forces on the politi- 
cal scene; and 

Whereas the history and present program 
of the Democratic Party clearly shows that 
it is the party that has concerned itself with 
the many particular problems of our sen- 
ior citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic National 
Committee develop a senior citizen section 
for the purpose of organizing our older citi- 
zens within the apparatus of the Democratic 
Party; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Democratic National 
Committee proceed to organize senior citi- 
zens withi. this framework and under the 
direction of the national committee at the 
discretion of the said committee. 


APPRECIATION TO HANDICAPPED INTERNATIONAL 


Whereas Mrs. Alberta M. Doherty, director 
of development, of Handicapped Internation- 
al, has taken the time to address our 12th 
biennial convention of Young Democratic 
Clubs of America and present their program 
for hiring the handicapped; and 

Whereas the goal of Handicapped Interna- 
tional is to set free millions of handicapped 
human beings of all colors, races, and creeds 
and to give them the opportunity to evolve 
from a stage of helpless, hopleless existence 
which drains enormously on the economic 
structure of the governments of the free 
world and to give the handicapped people an 
opportunity for productive labor, economic 
independence and human dignity; and 

Whereas the Handicapped International 
program includes paraplegic, deaf, dumb, 
mentally retarded, blind, and also the under- 
privileged persons suffering from malnutri- 
tion, serious educational inadequacy, re- 
covered mental patients, recovered heart 
patients, recovered alcoholics, and older age 
groups; and 

Whereas Handicapped International as- 
serts the God-given right of every man for 
a productive, useful life and the pursuit of 
happiness, it contributes to the preservation 
of the free world by contributing to the na- 
tional productivity, to individual freedom 
and to the brotherhood of man; and 

Whereas Handicapped International plans 
to effect the rehabilitation and employment 
of 10 million handicapped persons in the 
next 10 years contributing an estimated $20 
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billion annually in productivity from the 
handicapped worker and saving the taxpayer 
of the free world $5 billion annually: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America thank the officials of Handi- 
capped International for attending our con- 
vention and further to congratulate and wish 
them well in their promotion of programs 
for hiring the handicapped throughout the 
free world. 


APPRECIATION TO PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, 
JAMES QUIGLEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Whereas the permanent chairman has here 
in Miami Beach demonstrated the qualities 
of utmost leadership; and 

Whereas we as individuals are both in- 
dividually and collectively very indebted to 
our chairman for the excellent role he has 
taken during our convention proceedings: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express a vote of con- 
fidence in James Quigley and wish him well 
for his continuing endeavors as a member 
of the Kennedy administration. 


APPRECIATION TO YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF 
FLORIDA 


Whereas the 12th biennial convention of 
the Young Democrats have met here in 
Miami Beach, Fia., during the past 4 days; 
and 

Whereas the State of Florida has provided 
the delegates here assembled in this superb 
setting of Miami Beach in the Sunshine 
State of Florida; and 

Whereas the warmth of the friendly Flor- 
ida sun has been outdone by that of our 
host in presenting an atmosphere most con- 
ducive to sociable and vigorous, intelligent 
participation in the affairs of this conven- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention record 
herewith its debt of gratitude to our host 
State, the State of Florida. 


APPRECIATION TO CONGRESSMEN 
MADDEN 

Whereas Congressman DANTE B. FASCELL, 
of Florida, and Congressman Ray MADDEN, of 
Indiana, have graced our convention with 
their presence; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this convention 
to thank these gentlemen: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this 12th biennial conven- 
tion of Young Democratic Clubs of America 
herewith thank Congressman Fasc. and 
Congressman MADDEN for attending and par- 
ticipating in our convention. 


APPRECIATION TO CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMUS, TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 


Whereas JOHN BrapemMus, U.S. Congress- 
man from the Third Congressional District, 
Indiana, has given the 12th biennial conven- 
tion of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America a most stirring keynote address; 
and 

Whereas Congressman BrADEMUs has been 
an excellent temporary chairman of this 
convention: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 12th biennial conven- 
tion of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America hereby thank Congressman JoHN 
BrapeMus for his appropriate and inspiring 
message and his outstanding conduct as 
temporary chairman of our convention. 

APPRECIATION TO HOST COMMITTEE 

Whereas the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Florida, the Young Democratic Club of Dade 
County, and the host committee have worked 
tirelessly and diligently in making this 12th 
biennial convention of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America a highly successful 
and enjoyable event; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this convention 
to publicly thank and acknowledge this tire- 
less and diligent work: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America say, “Thank you,” ladies 
and gentlemen, 


POSTAL RATE LEGISLATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
is pending in the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee a bill that rep- 
resents the most drastic change in postal 
ratemaking that I have ever seen, inso- 
far as concerns newspapers and all other 
second-class mail. 

The surcharge of 1 cent per copy would 
mean increases in the same amount on 
a small newspaper moving one mile 
across a county line or a big magazine or 
newspaper crossing the continent, 

For instance, here is how the proposed 
postal rate increase would work on a 6- 
day, small-city daily newspaper with 
out-of-county subscribers. 

Tt would add one cent per copy per day 
per mail subscriber, or $3.12 additional 
postage per year. It would not only 
affect small daily newspapers, but it 
would affect all our magazines and small 
publications. 

Last week Marquis Childs, whose 
column appears in the Washington Post 
and other papers in the Nation, wrote as 
follows: 

If postal rate increases contained in the 
bill passed by the House are approved by the 
Senate many magazines and small publica- 
tions will be forced out of business. And it 
is the contention of the publishers that these 
will in many instances be the voices of dis- 
sent, the publications that deal in ideas and 
that are the stimulus for the kind of intel- 
lectual debate that is the lifeblood of a 
vigorous free society. 


Later in the same article, Mr. Childs 
wrote: 

The plight of the magazines—in effect, the 
plight of the printed word—has been put 
most forcefully by John Fischer, editor of 
Harper’s magazine. In a letter to Senators 
he says that if the House bill passes, most 
of the country’s serious magazines which are 
carried by mail will be killed off while the 
sex, crime and comic book publications sold 
almost entirely through the newsstands will 
be untouched. 

Fischer claims that the proposed increase 
in second- and third-class rates would cost 
Harper’s $115,000 a year. That is more 
money, he adds, than “we have ever earned 
in any year in the last two decades.” It is 
more than twice the total profit in 1960-61 
the magazine suffered a loss, 


I call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate because we are beginning hearings on 
the proposed postal rate increases in the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. The proposed rates in all 
classes of mail must be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and studied, as it would have an ef- 
fect not only on needed postal revenue, 
but on the future economy and welfare 
of our Nation. 

The Post Office Department is a $4 bil- 
lion a year business, and a matter of a 
few million dollars more or less should 
not be the main consideration in dealing 
with this important problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Childs’ article be made a part of these 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


ARTICLE BY Marquis CHILDS 


The revolution worked by television con- 
tinues to make itself felt in every phase of 
American life and, whether they are aware 
of it or not, this revolution is at issue be- 
fore members of the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee considering postal rate increases. 

If postal rate increases contained in the 
bill passed by the House are approved by 
the Senate many magazines and small pub- 
lications will be forced out of business. 
And it is the contention of the publishers 
that these will in many instances be the 
voices of dissent, the publications that deal 
in ideas and that are the stimulus for the 
kind of intellectual debate that is the life- 
blood of a vigorous free society. 

Harper’s, the Atlantic, the Reporter, the 
National Review, the Nation, and the New 
Republic—these and similar magazines op- 
erate on a margin so narrow as to be almost 
nonexistent or they are sustained by sub- 
sidies. But some of the larger magazines 
are in trouble, too, and the reason most 
often given is the competition of television 
and the effort to maintain a circulation of 
6 or 7 million by high-powered promotion 
methods to compete with TV. 

The cost of carrying these magazines in 
the mails would be drastically increased un- 
der the House bill by a complex formula. 
For some it would amount almost to a 50- 
percent increase and the Magazine Publish- 
ers Association argues that many would be 
forced out. The expected rise in postal rev- 
enue would, therefore, not be forthcoming. 

What is evident behind the argument over 
the second-class rate increase is the plight 
of the printed word versus the electronic 
revolution. In virtually every area of pub- 
lishing fixed costs have risen out of propor- 
tion to most elements in the economy. 

The plight of the magazines—in effect, 
the plight of the printed word—has been 
put most forcefully by John Fischer, editor 
of Harper's magazine. In a letter to Sen- 
ators he says that, if the House bill passes, 
most of the country’s serious magazines 
which are carried by mail will be killed off 
while the sex, crime, and comic book publi- 
cations sold almost entirely through the 
newsstands will be untouched. 

Fischer claims that the proposed increase 
in second- and third-class rates would cost 
Harper’s $115,000 a year. That is more 
money, he adds, than “we have ever earned 
in any year in the last two decades.” It 
is more than twice the total profit in 1960— 
in 1961 the magazine suffered a loss. 

As a result of rising costs, and particularly 
Postal costs, he alleges, the whole magazine 
industry is in a precarious situation. In 
1961, a good year, total profits of the 35 
largest magazine publishing firms were only 
1.7 percent. Thirty-two of the two hundred 
and fifty largest magazines have either died 
or merged in the past 10 years, he pointed 
out. 

“In contrast the profits of the television 
industry Jumped tenfold, from $9,900,000 in 
1952 to $95,200,000 in 1960—primarily be- 
cause it enjoys the incalculable benefit of 
using the public’s airwaves without any 
charge whatever.” 

This gets to the heart of the matter—the 
allegation that the television industry is get- 
ting a free ride to its own immense profit. 
Chairman Newton N. Minow raised this 

int b. ting that, since the networks 
me 8 — licensed by the Federal 
Government, they have an obligation to 
provide a far greater measure of public sery- 
ice than they are presently doing. 

The networks resented Minow’s intrusion 
into what they consider their business and 
at the recent Federal Communications 
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Commission hearings into programing they 
sought to refute his charge by documenting 
the time and money they devote to public 
service programs. The hearings showed the 
extraordinary way television has come to 
dominate mass communication. The aver- 
age television set, it was brought out, is 
turned on 5 hours and 22 minutes a day. 

In the not-too-distant past the picture 
was a different one. Then the big, highly 
profitable mass circulation magazines were 
represented as getting a subsidy out of Goy- 
ernment made up of the difference between 
the cost of carrying the magazine in the 
mails and the amount paid by the magazine 
publisher. But with rising costs on every 
hand and TV competition this has been re- 
versed except for a few of the giants that 
might survive the proposed increase. 

The amount of money involved in the 
second-class increase—$53 million—is by 
Government standards comparatively small. 
But publishers argue that it will further the 
concentration and conformity in the com- 
munications field and paralyze the market- 
place of ideas. Senators impressed by this 
argument will try to find a compromise with 
the House. 


STOP SUBSIDIZING COMMUNISM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Communists are beginning to take in- 
creasing advantages of the privileges ac- 
corded to them in the use of the US. 
mail service. Out of Cleveland I am get- 
ting reports that mail is coming from 
Communist sources in Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia to citizens of 
the United States in Cleveland. These 
citizens do not know how their addresses 
were obtained, but, intermittently, mail 
comes to them of a Communist propa- 
ganda nature. 

These particular recipients are becom- 
ing greatly disturbed, because they find 
themselves mystified in trying to learn 
where the Communists have obtained 
their addresses. Many of the recipients 
are refugees, a substantial number hav- 
ing fled from Hungary in 1956. 

The House has passed a bill which, if 
adopted by the Senate, will remedy 
abuses being perpetrated by the Com- 
munists. I believe in free speech. I 
recognize the merits of reciprocity in de- 
livering nonpropaganda mail. But I 
cannot subscribe to the idea that Com- 
munist propaganda mail coming out of 
Communist countries constitutes legiti- 
mate free speech as we in the United 
States envision it. 

Mr. President, there appears in the 
House-passed postal rate increase bill an 
amendment of great significance and im- 
portance. It has the effect of prevent- 
ing the receipt, handling, transportation, 
or delivery by the U.S. postal service of 
any mail matter determined by the At- 
torney General to be Communist political 
propaganda. It also provides that no 
postal rate established should be avail- 
able for the receipt, handling, transpor- 
tation, or delivery of mail matter found 
by the Attorney General to be Commu- 
nist political propaganda financed or 
sponsored directly or indirectly by any 
Communist-controlled government. 

Mr. President, on September 26, 1961, 
soon after it was announced by the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that no longer would there be a 
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screening of mail coming from the Soviet 
or Communist-dominated countries, I 
spoke on the floor of the Senate ex- 
pressing my alarm over such action, and 
urged a thorough inquiry. The Post 
Office Department lifted the screening 
even though some of the publications 
were known to include or contain Com- 
munist propaganda; and in lieu of the 
screening program that had been in 
operation for more than 20 years, there 
were to be placed in conspicuous places 
in all post offices notices that mail con- 
taining Communist propaganda need not 
be accepted and that it would be re- 
turned if the addressee would mark on 
the face of it “Refused.” This ineffec- 
tive method is like locking the door after 
the horse has been stolen—it also places 
the burden of determination upon the 
unsuspecting recipient. It is a flimsy 
and unwarranted method of shirking re- 
sponsibility where responsibility belongs. 

Mr. President, this bulletin from the 
Post Office Department last year came as 
a great shock to me, and I am certainly 
glad to learn that the other body of the 
Congress, through almost unanimous 
action, has taken steps to write into the 
pending Post Office rate increase bill lan- 
guage that would restore, at least in 
part, screening of mail suspected of con- 
taining Communist propaganda. I sub- 
scribe fully to free speech, but I stop at 
that point and say that we are not to 
subsidize the Communists with our 
money in the mailing of their material 
to the United States when we know that 
it is not intended for legitimate com- 
munication purposes, but is intended to 
propagandize communism in the United 
States. 

In the explanatory bulletin issued by 
the Post Office Department last year 
relative to this subject, it was indicated 
that six legal actions had been filed 
against the Government questioning the 
constitutional and legislative authority 
to detain this mail. It stated further 
that the Department of Justice was con- 
vinced that legislative authority was 
lacking. Mr. President, if legislative 
authority was lacking, it is high time 
that we now provide such authority, and 
it is my belief that such authority is 
granted in this amendment. It is in- 
teresting to note that when an attempt 
was made on the floor of the other body 
to delete this amendment, there were 
only two votes in favor of such proposed 
action. I am hopeful that the Senate 
will see fit to retain this amendment. 

Mr. President, the House-enacted 
postal bill provides for rate increases on 
many types of mail being handled by the 
U.S. Post Office Department. It provides 
for an increase on first-class mail, in- 
cluding airmail, which must be borne by 
the citizenry of our country. I believe 
reasonable increases are necessary in 
order to help wipe out the ever-increasing 
postal deficit. I cannot, however, sub- 
scribe to any action which would require 
relatives to bear an increase in the cost 
of mailing morale-building letters to 
sons or husbands stationed at far-distant 
points throughout the world, helping to 
contain communism, and at the same 
time allow Communist countries what 
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amounts to almost free mailing privileges 
in this country to pollute the minds of 
unsuspecting recipients of Communist 
propaganda. I would hope that there 
would be none in this body who would be 
so naive as to believe that the Communist 
postal system would grant such a priv- 
ilege to the United States. 

Mr. President, the wiles and means of 
the Communists in attempting to propa- 
gandize the citizens of our country are 
many. Little schemes, which on the sur- 
face appear to be innocent and perhaps 
even helpful, many times are designed to 
ensnare and embarrass patriotic citizens 
of our country who have foreign origin. 
My attention has been called recently to 
a tabloid-sized newspaper printed in 
Budapest in the Hungarian language, 
which is being delivered unsolicited to a 
growing number of homes in Cleveland. 
Most of the persons in Cleveland receiv- 
ing the Hungarian newspaper are puzzled 
about how their names and addresses 
were obtained. It is believed that mailing 
lists were compiled from telephone direc- 
tories or passport examinations in for- 
eign countries. A major purtion of the 
paper’s content appears to be innocent— 
smiling faces depicted in photographs; 
sports, singing and dancing discussed in 
print; crossword puzzles and cartoons. 
But part of the publication can easily 
be construed as something else. In one 
section of the paper there is asked the 
whereabouts of seven persons, 

At the end of the column, this ap- 
pears: 

We are asking our dear readers who know 
the compatriots we are seeking to commu- 
nicate with the Hungarian World League. 


A Budapest address is given and it is 
stated that when the persons are located, 
their relatives will be notified by the 
league. The Communist government in 
Hungary, which reportedly controls the 
league, probably wants to know these 
persons’ whereabouts for its own pur- 
poses. The plight of relatives, should 
such a plight exist, would be a secondary 
motive for the inquiry. 

Mr. President, this is only one of the 
many attempts by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to propagandize and ensnare inno- 
cent and loyal citizens of our country. 
People are not only concerned that this 
type of material comes here at all, but 
are equally, or even more so, enraged 
that we should deliver it free and subsi- 
dize this inflow of Red propaganda. 

Though it is not known exactly what 
the total annual volume of mail from 
Communist countries entering the Unit- 
ed States and being distributed “free” is 
and what percent of this total amount 
would contain propaganda, it is only 
logical to assume that the amount has 
reached phenomenal figures and that a 
great portion of it can and should be la- 
beled Communist propaganda. In 1958, 
Mr. Irving Fishman of the U.S. Customs 
Bureau said there were 4,800,000 parcels, 
and a year later it was estimated by Mr. 
Fishman that 6 million parcels contain- 
ing 10 million individual items came into 
this country. In 1960, it was testified 
that over 14 million packages or 21 mil- 
lions pieces were coming in from Com- 
munist countries. 
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Mr. President, Russia and Red China 
can produce about 3,600 million books a 
year, more than one book for every per- 
son on earth. The Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee reported recently: 

The various forms of Communist propa- 
ganda throughout the world involve a per- 
sonnel of about 500,000 and an annual ex- 
penditure of approximately $2 billion. 


An international drive of that scope 
directed toward softening the popula- 
tions of the free world toward commu- 
nism is a tremendous operation and has 
been given a priority by the Communists 
equal to their missile program. Are we 
to continue to encourage the Soviet in 
this campaign by permitting this effec- 
tive weapon to be distributed free, and 
without inspection, through our postal 
system? For Congress to ask the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to bear the burden of in- 
creased postal rates, while at the same 
time permitting Red propaganda to be 
distributed in this country through our 
postal service and free of charge, is 
sheer hypocrisy. Let us call a halt to it 
now. 


CREATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
ginning in the 80th Congress, numerous 
bills and resolutions have been intro- 
duced and reorganization plans sub- 
mitted to the Congress to effect reorgan- 
izations in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. Sixty-six reor- 
ganization plans have been sent to the 
Congress by three Presidents, under au- 
thority of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. Six of these plans 
proposed the creation of new Federal 
departments with Cabinet rank. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations has considered a number of bills 
and three reorganization plans propos- 
ing the establishment of a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
first two of the reorganization plans 
were rejected in the 80th and 8ist 
Congresses. The creation of this De- 
partment was approved under Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1953, in the 83d 
Congress. 

The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services reported a bill to establish the 
Department of Defense in the 81st Con- 
gress—creating the Department of the 
Air Force, and changing the name of the 
War Department to the Department of 
the Army—which became Public Law 
216, and superseded Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 of 1949. The Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported a bill 
proposing the creation of a Department 
of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs in 
the 86th Congress. All of the other re- 
organization measures proposing the 
creation of new departments were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

There were 20 bills introduced in the 
86th and 87th Congresses proposing the 
creation of new Federal departments. 
These include Departments of: Aeronau- 
tics and Space; Consumers; Culture; 
Federal State Urban Affairs; Housing 
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and Metropolitan Affairs; Housing and 
Urban Affairs; Mineral Resources; 
Peace; Public Information; Public Rela- 
tions; Rural and Suburban Government; 
Science; Science and Technology; Small 
Towns and Rural Affairs; Transporta- 
tion; Transportation and Communica- 
tions; Urban Affairs; Urban Affairs and 
Housing; Urbiculture; and Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Four of these bills, proposing the es- 
tablishment of Departments of Aeronau- 
tics and Space, Consumers, Science, and 
Transportation, are now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

In addition, there are nine other bills 
presently pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposing the creation of 
Departments of Culture, Mineral Re- 
sources, Peace, Public Information, 
Public Relations, Rural and Suburban 
Government, Small Towns and Rural 
Affairs, Transportation and Communica- 
tions, and Veterans’ Affairs. 

I have also introduced a bill, S. 2771, 
to create a Commission on Science and 
Technology, now pending before the 
committee, which would, among other 
duties, require the Commission to deter- 
mine whether or not there is a real need 
for the establishment of a Department 
of Science and Technology. 

The four proposals referred to the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations in the 87th Congress cover areas 
of Federal activity which, in my judg- 
ment, are more directly concerned with 
Federal responsibility than would be a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, as proposed by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1962, recently disapproved by 
the House of Representatives. These 
bills are all directed toward problems of 
general interest and concern to all the 
people, and not to special groups or 
areas. 

Studies and reports conducted and 
issued by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and its Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization, and by the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
have established the lack of coordinated 
programs for the development of Federal 
science activities, the processing and re- 
trieval of scientific information, and the 
full utilization of the services and talents 
of the best qualified members of the 
scientific community. 

A Department of Science and Tech- 
nology or of Aeronautics and Space 
would involve some of the most impor- 
tant and essential fields of Federal ac- 
tivity dealing directly with problems of 
vital importance to all our people. By 
whatever name such a department might 
be called, the functions of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration— 
and its contributions toward developing 
basic science, our national defense pro- 
gram, and the future security of the 
Nation—would be the major function, 
and perhaps the most dominant activity, 
of the new Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for a few minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
bill I introduced on January 31, S. 
2771, cosponsored by my distinguished 
colleagues, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Mundt], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], to create a Commission on 
Science and Technology, is based upon 
facts developed after more than 4 years 
of staff studies and committee hearings 
on the operations and deficiencies in the 
administration of Federal science pro- 
grams. Many separate and independent 
actions have been taken by the Congress 
and Federal agencies carrying on pro- 
grams in research and development, but 
there have been no major reorganiza- 
tions effected to consolidate and bring 
all such activities into a central coopera- 
tive effort in these important areas of 
Federal activities. 

The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions pointed out in Senate Document 
No. 113 of the 86th Congress, on Docu- 
mentation, Indexing and Retrieval of 
Scientific Information,” that there was 
much duplication and overlapping and a 
complete lack of coordination between 
Federal agencies engaged in civilian sci- 
ence activities. Although efforts were 
made by the committee to develop leg- 
islation which would help solve some of 
these problems, it was difficult to obtain 
any specific recommendations or uniform 
agreements as to exactly what reorgani- 
zations are necessary or desirable. Wit- 
nesses at the committee hearings sug- 
gested that, before any program could 
be developed and appropriate action 
taken, it would be desirable to have fur- 
ther extensive studies made by persons 
who were qualified in these fields and also 
by Government officials who administer 
Federal programs in this area. 

Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mended to the Senate that a Commission 
on a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology be created, patterned after the 
Hoover Commissions, to determine 
whether or not there was a real need for 
such a department at the Cabinet level. 
Action on this bill (S. 1851) was deferred 
by the Senate in the 86th Congress in 
order to permit consideration of this pro- 
posal by the present administration. 

The most constructive action which 
has been taken by the Congress since the 
committee first initiated its program to 
improve the science activities of the Fed- 
eral Government was the upgrading of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, where the Federal pro- 
grams in the missile and space fields were 
coordinated and strengthened in 1958. 
Also, some progress has been made in 
the science documentation and informa- 
tion retrieval programs, which have been 
under study by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations since 1957, even 
before sputnik. There remains much 
to be done in this field, however, and 
S. 2771, the bill we have introduced, 
places special emphasis on the need to 
study these programs so that they can 
be advanced more rapidly and effectively 
coordinated. 
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Mr. David E. Bell, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, in commenting on 
the bill to establish a Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs and Housing, expressed his 
views as to the nature and extent of 
Federal activities which might warrant 
elevation of an agency or agencies to 
Cabinet status, as follows: 

No exact criteria have ever been prescribed 
for determining at what stage in its develop- 
ment an agency merits departmental status. 
The Congress generally has applied certain 
pragmatic tests in considering proposals to 
establish new executive departments. 

These tests have related primarily to the 
permanence, size, scope, complexity, and 
above all national significance of the pro- 
grams administered by the proposed depart- 
ment. Departmental status is reserved for 
those agencies which— 

1, Administer a wide range of programs 
directed toward a common purpose of na- 
tional importance; and 

2. Are concerned with policies and pro- 
grams requiring frequent and positive Presi- 
dential direction and representation at the 
highest levels of the Government. 


Any complete and impartial analysis 
of the application of these tests will 
clearly demonstrate that the policies and 
programs of science and technology, 
warrant first consideration. The Fed- 
eral agencies engaged in these activities 
contribute to the security and safety of 
the Nation and administer a wide 
range of programs directed toward a 
common purpose of national impor- 
tanee—defense and survival—and seem 
to fully meet those requirements. 

The most serious defect in the Federal 
science program—even excluding the 
weaknesses in the science information 
processing program, an essential com- 
ponent—is the lack of a central adminis- 
trative agency with adequate authority 
to develop a Government-wide program. 
There presently exists an urgent need 
for the coordination of our basic science 
and technological programs, so as to 
eliminate existing deficiencies in opera- 
tion. There is much waste of Federal 
funds and scientific and engineering 
manpower through duplicating research 
and development programs, and a serious 
lack of adequate media for making in- 
formation generated by these activities 
available to all agencies and technicians 
engaged in related or similar endeavors 
in the Federal Government and to the 
scientific community in general. 

The previous administration relied 
upon a science adviser and science ad- 
visory groups, who reported directly to 
the President, to coordinate civilian 
‘science programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. None of these were vested with 
any operating or administrative author- 
ity. With all the other heavy respon- 
‘sibilities placed upon the President, he 
is unable to give this problem his per- 
sonal attention, no matter how many 
advisers he may have. 

It is, therefore, desirable for the Con- 
gress and the President to determine 
whether an adequate and responsible 
administrative structure should be es- 
tablished in the executive branch headed 
by an operating official of Cabinet rank. 
One of the principal duties of the pro- 
posed Commission on Science and Tech- 
nology would be to determine whether 
such an official, vested with authority 
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to develop a coordinated science pro- 
gram and to recommend necessary reor- 
ganizations, is now needed to meet the 
ever-increasing demands for the ad- 
vancement of science in government. 

The present administration, instead of 
appointing a science adviser as was done 
by the previous administration, ap- 
pointed a special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for science. Whether the official 
advising the President is called an ad- 
viser or special assistant, the same sit- 
uation exists. Even though such a 
person may be outstanding in his field 
and an official exceptionally well quali- 
fied—as have been Dr. Killian, Dr. 
Kistiakowsky, and Dr. Wiesner—he has 
no real authority to establish or to op- 
erate programs which are required to 
bring about coordination of Federal sci- 
entific activities. He is not in a position 
to effectively present or enforce such 
policies as may be agreed upon between 
the President and his science adviser at 
the Cabinet level. The Committee on 
Government Operations has taken the 
view that it is necessary that such an 
official have a voice equal to those of 
other Federal officials engaged in operat- 
ing and supporting areas of science. It 
is essential that the Congress be pro- 
vided with information required to in- 
sure the enactment of appropriate 
legislation that may be needed to bring 
these functions into proper perspective 
in relation to all such Government op- 
erations in this area. 

Unless legislative action is taken by 
the Congress to establish some medium 
through which reliable information and 
supporting technical data is made avail- 
able to Congress by officials who are re- 
sponsive to its needs, the committees of 
the Congress will continue to be denied 
access to facts and supporting data 
necessary to the legislative process in 
establishing policies in the fields of sci- 
ence and technology. Under the present 
policy, Congress is denied access to such 
information through the appointment of 
officials in the Executive Office of the 
President and to advisory groups com- 
posed of the leading scientists and engi- 
neers throughout the country. These 
appointees are responsible and respon- 
sive only to the President. The field is, 
therefore, preempted insofar as the Con- 
gress is concerned in its efforts to obtain 
reliable and factual information needed 
by the legislative branch if it is to per- 
form its normal constitutional functions 
in the development of programs and pro- 
viding funds for the further advance- 
ment of Federal science and technology. 

To illustrate this deficiency in rela- 
tions between the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch in the development of 
adequate science programs, Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., science adviser to President 
Eisenhower, responded to an invitation 
to testify before the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization when it was considering 
legislation to create a Department of 
Science and Technology, as follows: 

Under normal circumstances I would wel- 
come the opportunity to testify. Under pres- 
ent circumstances I believe it inappropriate 
for me to do so because of my advisory func- 
tions here in the White House. 
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Members of the President's Advisory 
Committee took a similar position. 

The committee, in reporting a bill 
similar to S. 2771, proposing the creation 
of a Commission on a Department of 
Science and Technology in the 86th Con- 
gress, concluded that— 

There is a real need for a bipartisan com- 
mission to study the problems relating to the 
proposed establishment of a Department of 
Science and Technology in order that the 
Congress may have access to officials who are 
responsive to its requirements, and provided 
with the ni information to effect an 
equitable solution to the present problems 
relating to Federal science programs as may 
be determined by the President and the 
Congress. 

As an essential first step in achieving these 
objectives, the committee recommends the 
enactment of S. 1851, so that the Congress 
and the President may have the benefit of 
the recommendations of qualified experts in 
the fields of science, engineering, and tech- 
nology, upon which appropriate legislative 
action, directed toward the improvements of 
Federal science programs and operations, may 
be taken. 


It is imperative that the United States 
continue to maintain its lead in scien- 
tific development and technological 
achievement if it is to meet its respon- 
sibilities in the fields of missiles, space, 
and weaponry. The Nation must be pre- 
pared to carry on comprehensive and 
advanced scientific and technology pro- 
grams if it is to successfully meet the 
challenge of world communism. 

To insure that the free world may 
maintain this progress, a complete re- 
evaluation of present Federal operations 
in science, research, and technology 
should no longer be delayed. Adequate 
and effective actions must be taken to 
eliminate eristing deficiencies and to 
coordinate and improve the present in- 
adequate organization structure with 
the least possible delay. The enactment 
of bill S. 2771 to create a Commission 
on Science and Technology is the first 
essential step toward attaining these 
objectives. 

I have a tabulation of legislative pro- 
posals for the creation of new depart- 
ments in the executive branch, and a 
summary of major reorganizations ef- 
fected within existing departments, from 
January 1, 1947, the beginning of the 
80th Congress, to date, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the tabulation 
printed in the RÉCORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSALS FOR CREATION OF NEW DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, AND RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS OF EXISTING DEPARTMENTS 
Aeronautics and Space: 86th, S. 3085, H.R. 

10637; 87th, S. 1408. 

Agriculture: 8ist, Reorganization Plan No. 
4 of 1950 i; 82d, S. 1149 4; 83d, Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1953; 86th, Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1959; Senate Report 1353; Pub- 
lic Law 86-509. 

Air Force: Public Law 80-253; Public Law 
81-216. (See Department of Defense.) 

Army: Name changed from Department of 
War. (See Department of Defense.) Pub- 
lic Law 80-253; Public Law 81-216. 


1 Hearings held by Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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Civil Defense: (Establish within Depart- 
ment of Defense) 83d, House Concurrent 
Resolution 233; 84th, create Department, 
H.R. 8936, 8979-8985, 9007, 9041; 85th, H.R. 
147, 174, 1043, 2383. 

Commerce: Transfer of Public Roads Ad- 
ministration to 81st, Reorganization Plan No. 
7 of 1949; Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1950+; transferring RFC to, Reorganization 
Plan No. 24 of 1950; transfer functions of 
U.S. Maritime Commission to. Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 21 of 1950.1 (See Department 
of Health, Education, and Technology, De- 
partment of Science and Technology, and 
Department of Transportation.) 

Consumers: 86th, S. 1571 
13036; 87th, S. 1688, H.R. 9619. 

Culture: 87th, H.R. 9062. 

Defense: (National Military Establish- 
ment as Department.) 80th, Public Law 80- 
253%; 8ist, Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 
1949; Public Law 81-216; 83d, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 of 1953; 85th, S. 3210, 3649, 
H.R. 11958, 12801; Reorganization Act of 
1958 (72 Stat. 514, Aug. 6, 1958). 

Federal-State Urban Affairs; 87th, S. 2861. 

General Services: 85th, H.R. 7694. 

Health: 82d, S. 1140, S. 3314. 

Health, Education, and Public Welfare: 
83d, S. 1219. 

Health, Education, and Security: 80th, S. 
140, S. 712, S. 1239; (Independent Office of 
Education), S. 2060 (amendment); 81st, Re- 
organization Plan No. 27 of 1950. 

Health, Education, and Technology: 87th 
Senate Document 15. 

Health, Education, and Welfare: 83d, Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1953, Public Law 
83-13, include among executive departments 
and providing for appointment of general 
counsel; 84th, S. 3768 (S. Rept. 2192), Pub- 
lic Law 84-852. 

Housing and Metropolitan Affairs: 86th, S. 
3292 (S. Rept. 1607). 

Housing and Urban Affairs: 84th, S. 3159; 
85th, S. 2159; 87th, S. 609. (See Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing.) 

Information, Public: 
12358; 87th, H.R. 494. 

Interior: 80th, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, reestablishing Office of Registers, S. 
28 1; 8ist, Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1950, 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
created under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (64 Stat. 798; 50 U.S.C. App. 2061), 
abolished April 30, 1954; 82d, S. 4, S. 1143, 
establishing Fish and Wildlife Service as 
division under an additional assistant sec- 
retary; 84th, S. 3694; 86th, Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1959, Public Law 86-509. 

Justice: 81st, Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1950; 82d, Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 
19521; 83d, Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 
1953. 

Labor: 81st, Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 
1949, transfer Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and Veterans’ Placement Service Board 
to; Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950, Re- 
organization Plan No. 19 of 1950; Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation transferred from 
Federal Security Agency by, expand activities 
(administration of labor standards). Re- 
organization Plan No. 14 of 1950. 

Labor and Public Welfare: 87th, S. Doc. 15. 

Mineral Resources: 82d, H.R. 5964. 6586; 
83d, S. 2432; 84th, S. 3441; 85th, H.R. 8187; 
86th, S. 573, H.R. 1780; 87th, H.R. 2210. 

Peace: 80th, S. 79, 1098; 83d, H.R. 1421, 
6132; 84th, H.R. 7790; 85th, H.R, 4137, 4298; 
86th, S. 2332, H.R. 1352; 87th, H.R. 9010. 

Peace and Disarmament: 84th, H.R. 196, 
5099. 

Post Office: 81st, Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of 1949; 82d, Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1952. 

Public Health and Welfare: 83d, H.R. 3182, 


HR. 7024, 


86th, H.R. 12357, 


1 Hearings held by Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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Public Information: 
12358; 87th, H.R. 494, 

Public Relations: 87th, H.R. 5768. 

Public Welfare: 81ist, Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1949. 

Rural and Suburban Government: 87th, 
House Joint Resolution 278. 

Science: 85th, S. 3180, H.R. 11392; 86th, 
S. 586; 87th, S. 623. 

Science, Health, and Education: 87th, S. 
Doc. No. 15. 

Science and Technology: 80th, S. 493 
(Technical Information and Services Act); 
85th, S. 31261 (S. Doc. 90); 86th, S. 676,' 
S. 1851, S. 3887 (S. Rept. 120; S. Doc. 113), 
H.R. 8325, Commission on, 86th, S. 1851; 
87th, S. 2771. 

Small Towns and Rural Affairs: 87th, H.R. 
6714. 

Social Security and Education: 82d, S. 
1145; 83d, H.R. 300. 

State, Treaties and Statutes: 81st, Reor- 
ganization Plan No, 20 of 1950; 82d, Trans- 
fer of Displaced Persons Commission and 
War Claims Commission, S. 1147, Reorgan- 
ization of, S. 1389; 83d, S. 623, Reorgan- 
ization of Foreign Operations Administration, 
Reorganization Plar. No. 7 of 1953, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Reorganization Plan No. 8 
of 1953; 84th, Reorganization of Passport 
Office, S. 3440 (S. Repts. 1604-1605); 85th 
(S. Repts. 113, 1288); 86th, S. 20951 (staff 
report, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions). 87th, U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, S. 1026, H.R. 9118, Public 
Law 87-297. 

Transportation: 80th, S. 1812; 81st, S. 402; 
86th, S. 3596; 87th, S. 867. 

Transportation and Communications: 
85th, H.R. 3424, 86th, H.R. 985; 87th, H.R. 
1126. 

Treasury: 81st, Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1950, Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 1950; 
82d, S. 1150, Bureau of Customs, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1952.1 

Urban Affairs: 84th, H.R. 7731; 86th, H.R. 
781, 2423, 4481, 11918, 12508, 12663, 13024; 
87th, H.R. 301, 350, 557, 962, 964, 2042, 2389, 
5346, 6065; 87th, S. 289,1 375.2 

Urban Affairs and Housing: 87th, S. 609, 
S. 1633, H.R. 6433, 6538, 6547, 8420. 87th, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962, S. Res. 
288," H. Res. 530, 531, 532. 

Urbiculture: 83d, H.R. 10032; 84th, H.R. 
1864; 85th, H.R. 1019; 86th, S. 1431, S. 2397, 
H.R. 984, 9259 (S. Rept. 881); 87th, H.R. 
1125. 

Veterans’ Affairs: 83d, H.R. 23; 84th, H.R, 
10381; 85th, H.R. 409; 86th, H.R. 5724. 

Welfare: 81st, S. 2060. 


86th, H.R. 12357, 


GOV. FORREST SMITH OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Missouri lost one of its most distin- 
guished sons, America one of its finest 
citizens and I lost one of my most cher- 
ished friends in the death last Thursday 
night, March 8, of the Honorable Forrest 
Smith, former Governor of Missouri, at 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Governor and Mrs. Smith were on 
their way home to Jefferson City from 
a month spent in Florida when Gover- 
nor Smith was stricken with a heart 
attack and taken to the hospital where 
he died 2 hours later. 

Forrest Smith was proud to be known 
in Missouri and nationally as a politi- 
cian, a profession and description for 
which he never apologized. He was 
truly one of the most able practitioners 


1 Hearings held by Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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of the art of politics in the history of 
our State and his record as Governor 
of Missouri from 1949 through 1952 is 
one of efficiency and achievement which 
placed the capstone on his more than 40 
years of elective and appointive public 
office. 

A former schoolteacher, county as- 
sessor, county clerk and State tax com- 
mission member, Forrest Smith was first 
elected to statewide office as auditor of 
the State of Missouri in 1932. He was 
subsequently reelected to the same office 
for three more consecutive terms, a total 
of 16 years of service in this position 
which established a record for any State 
office in Missouri. During his service as 
State auditor, Forrest Smith served terms 
also as president of the National Associ- 
ation of Chief State Tax Officers and of 
the National Association of State Audi- 
tors and Treasurers. 

In his 4-year term as Governor, For- 
rest Smith suffered what to many would 
have been an overwhelming defeat in 
his attempt to get a much needed in- 
crease in the State gas tax, then a year 
later came back in the State legislature 
to win the first increase in our State gas 
since 1920. His original efforts in 1950 
were vindicated just last week when a 
similar gas tax carried by a margin of 
three to one, raising the State tax to 5 
cents with refunds to cities and counties 
for their roadbuilding activities; Mis- 
souri still has a gas tax as low as any 
State in the Nation. I am sure that 
Forrest Smith was pleased at the results 
last week in the continuing campaign 
for better roads, a campaign in which he 
was a leader for so many years. 

As reported in the Missouri news- 
papers last week, no man in Missouri 
public life had a wider acquaintance and 
no man had more friends. 

Forrest Smith loved people. He en- 
joyed most of all doing things for peo- 
ple, particularly his neighbors and 
friends. It was most fitting, therefore, 
that Mrs. Smith, in announcing the fu- 
neral services, asked that there be no 
flowers but that those who wished to 
remember her husband send contribu- 
tions to the Jefferson City Memorial 
Hospital to the Forrest Smith Memorial 
Fund. 

Governor Smith was one of the leaders 
in recent years in raising funds for the 
hospital and I am sure this is what he 
would have wanted even though he was 
always a lover of flowers. 

Mrs. Symington and I join Governor 
Smith’s thousands of friends throughout 
Missouri and the Nation in extending to 
Mrs. Smith and their daughters, Mrs. 
Arthur Lynn, Jr., and Mrs. Frank Teter- 
us, our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. President, in honor of this dedi- 
cated public servant and master in the 
art of politics, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, an Associated Press story of the 
death of former Gov. Forrest Smith, as 
it appeared in the Kansas City Times 
of March 9; an editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of March 10; an 
editorial from the Kansas City Star of 
March 10; and an article by Lew Larkin 
in the Kansas City Star of March 9. 


March 12 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Mar. 9, 
1962 


Forrest SMITH DIES aT Ace 76—Ex-GovVERNOR 
or MISSOURI SuccuMss SWIFTLY IN HOSPITAL 
at GULFPORT, Miss. WIrE at His BEDSIDE— 
Heap or STATE From 1948-52 DEVELOPED 
CAREER IN RAY COUNTY 
GULFPORT, Miss., March 8.—Forrest Smith, 

former Governor of Missouri, died here to- 

night. 
Death came several hours after Smith was 
taken to Gulfport Memorial Hospital. 


RETURNING FROM FLORIDA 


He was returning from a Florida vacation 
with his wife, who was at his bedside when 
he died. 

Smith was 76 on Valentine’s Day. 

He was elected Governor of Missouri in 
1948 after a long political career which in- 
cluded four terms as State auditor. In that 
office he attracted national attention as an 
authority on taxation. 

He had been president both of the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Administrators and 
the National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers, and Treasurers. 

ADVOCATE OF SALES TAX 

Smith, a Democrat, was an early advocate 
of the retail sales tax and generally is credit- 
ed with its adoption by Missouri in the 1930's. 

Smith was born on a farm in Ray County 
and his early life was in the county seat, 
Richmond. His first political job was dep- 
uty to the county assessor. After 4 years, he 
ran for election to the job and served 2 terms. 

His first State job was membership on the 
State tax commission, starting in 1925, 


FIRST JOB IN COUNTY 


Smith began as a deputy county assessor 
of Ray County in 1908. In 1912 he ran for 
county clerk and was elected. He served two 
4-year terms in this office. 

In 1921 he opened a jewelry store in Rich- 
mond after turning down an offer by the late 
Arthur M. Hyde, then Governor, of a place 
on the newly created State tax commission. 
Fire destroyed the jewelry store in 1924. He 
reopened it a short time later. In 1925, the 
late Sam Baker, who succeeded Hyde that 
year, asked Smith to go on the State tax 
commission. Smith accepted and remained 
in State politics. 

Smith got his party’s nomination for State 
auditor in 1928, but lost in the Hoover land- 
slide. He got it again in 1932, and was 
elected to the office on the Roosevelt land- 
slide. 

LONG TENURE 4S AUDITOR 

He then built up the longest tenure as 
auditor in the history of the State. He was 
reelected in 1936, in 1940, and in 1944. 

He was planning to run for Governor in 
1944 but, as before, wished to file on his 
birthday, Valentine’s Day, February 14. 

Phil M. Donnelly, State senator, beat 
Smith to the filing so Smith decided to wait 
until 1948. He won the nomination easily in 
a 3-man race and went on to win handily in 
the general election. 

Smith had an interesting administration 
as Governor. The chief accomplishment in 
his administration was greatly improved 
highways, a program still underway. 

FIGHT FOR HIGHWAY BILL 


Smith saw that Missouri's highways were 
beginning to deteriorate badly, while the 
State boasted the lowest gasoline tax in the 
Nation. In December of 1949, 1 month after 
his election as Governor, but before he took 
office, he started the ball rolling. 

He encountered well-organized opposition 
around the legislative halls. A highway pro- 
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gram got through the legislature but the 
opposition came back with a referendum. 
Then the matter was put to a special vote of 
the people, April 4, 1950, and the proposal 


believed the issue dead. 

But Smith refused to accept that out- 
come. He asked the 1951 legislature to pass 
the needed laws. Again a battle ensued. 
Two or three times it looked like the Gov- 
ernor was losing again. But finally a legis- 
lative program was ground out, after almost 
4 years, and signed by the Governor. It 
stands as his greatest victory as Governor. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 10, 
1962 


Forrest SMITH 


Forrest Smith campaigned for Missouri 
Governor in 1948 with the slogan, “There Is 
No Substitute for Experience.” He was 
elected Governor in 1948 at 62 years of age 
with 34 years of public office holding, State 
and county, behind him. 

He was a politician in the true sense of 
the word, and this helped him chalk up a 
pretty competent record as Governor, Mr. 
Smith had known defeat only on his first 
venture into State politics in 1928. He came 
back 4 years later to win the first of four 
successive 4-year terms as State auditor, an 
office from which he began almost immed- 
lately campaigning for Governor. 

Few, if any, chiefs of state ever enjoyed 
wider acquaintance throughout Missouri. He 
was a formidable votegetter, leading the 
Democratic State ticket or taking a close 
second, in every one of his campaigns. He 
leaves his mark on Missouri political history. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Mar. 10, 1962] 
Forrest SMITH 


As Missouri’s Governor from 1949 through 
1952, the great contribution of Forrest Smith 
was his dogged, successful fight against odds 
for the improvement of Missouri roads. Al- 
most alone, in the face of what appeared to 
be certain defeat, he never gave up—and 
ultimately he won. 

This triumph came after a wobbly start 
in office that may partly have been due to 
certain appointments. But that was per- 
haps inevitable. Forrest Smith was a poli- 
tician through and through—and an ex- 
perienced one—with literally thousands of 
friends over the State. In his hometown 
of Richmond he liked to walk around the 
square on Saturday afternoons shaking 
hands and visiting. Forrest Smith always 
knew whose mother was in the hospital, 
whose son was away at college, and whose 
granddaughter had won an essay contest. 
He had an incredible memory for names 
and faces. 

Forrest Smith had an earnest desire to 
serve the public within the framework of a 
political system he knew and understood. 
Sometimes political circumstances made the 
task difficult. But in his biggest test, the 
fight a decade ago for better highways, he 
demonstrated leadership and persistence 
that led to his greatest victory. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Mar. 9, 1962] 


Tax STRIDES MARKED THE CAREER OF MIs- 
SOURI'S PERPETUAL CAMPAIGNER 
(By Lew Larkin) 

JEFFERSON Crry, March 9.—The death of 
Forrest Smith in Gulfport, Miss., last night, 
removed from the Missouri political scene 
one of the State’s most colorful political 
leaders. 

The former Governor grew up in Ray 
County near Richmond and began his po- 
litical carrer as a deputy county assessor of 
Ray County. He came here in 1925 to serve 
on the State tax commission, getting the 
appointment under a Republican Governor. 
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The Ray County Democrat then decided 
to make politics his career. He ran for 
State auditor in 1928 but that was a Republi- 
can year—the last in Missouri for a long 
time—and he was defeated. 

Undaunted, Mr. Smith gave it another 
try in 1932 and was elected auditor, being 
reelected three times. He is the only person 
in Missouri history to be elected four times 
to a State office. 

He wanted to run for Governor in 1944, 
but the late Phil M. Donnelly got to the office 
of secretary of state first, following the 
death of Dwight Brown. With Donnelly 
filing first, Smith decided to wait. He ran 
for Governor in 1948 and was elected. 

The first gasoline tax hike occurred in 
Mr. Smith’s administration after he per- 
sistently brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the legislature. The people defeated 
it once but he later got the legislature to 
raise it from 2 to 3 cents a gallon. 

Prior to his administration the legislature 
had passed the King-Thompson law which 
prohibited strikes in public utilities and Mr. 
Smith became the first Governor to enforce 
it in a Kansas City transit situation. 

When he was on the State tax commission 
he advocated a State sales tax as a means 
of getting new revenue and he is generally 
credited with being the father of the present 
sales tax law. 

Mr. Smith, tall and lean, with a lantern 
jaw and a way of making friends, was known 
as the perpetual campaigner. He liked 
nothing better than to walk through a 
crowded hotel lobby shaking hands. 

When he was Governor, instead of walking 
directly from the mansion to the capitol, 
he would go up Jefferson to High Street— 
the main street—and gradually work his way 
westward shaking hands and stopping to 
talk to people. 

Gov. John M. Dalton commented: “For- 
rest Smith was a great citizen and Missouri 
has lost a devoted and conscientious friend. 
He was loyal to Missouri and will be greatly 

Haskell Holman, present State auditor 
who worked for Smith for 13 years, said “He 
was an outstanding citizen and public serv- 
ant and will be missed.” 

Dalton today ordered State and national 
flags here to be flown at half staff in memory 
of Smith, 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE LARGEST 
COMPANY IN THE NATION’S 
LARGEST INDUSTRY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
prominent automobile dealer in my 
State has sent me a bulletin from the 
Chevrolet Division of the General Motors 
Corp.; and it is a most interesting docu- 
ment about the current status of the 
largest company in the Nation’s largest 
industry. 

Occasionally one hears pessimistic 
comments about current business con- 
ditions, sometimes coupled with com- 
plaints that this administration is anti- 
business. 

How can any administration which 
creates a climate that produces the re- 
sults contained in this bulletin be criti- 
cized as antibusiness? 

It is interesting to note the last para- 
graph of this General Motors bulletin. 
It stresses the fine business climate in 
which we are now operating. 

It points out that new passenger car 
sales for the period January 1—February 
20, 1962, are running 40 percent ahead 
of the same period of the previous year. 
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New truck sales for the same period 
are running 22 percent ahead of last 
year. 

The retained car and truck gross profit 
dollars—variable net profit—were 54 per- 
cent greater in January than in January 
of last year. 

The operating profit for January was 
358 percent greater than for last Janu- 
ary. Net profit before taxes was 202 per- 
cent greater. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
document printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1962. 
To All Chevrolet Dealers: 

It has been many a year since Chevrolet 
and Chevrolet dealers have had so many 
passenger car and truck selling opportu- 
nities on such a sound profitable basis so 
early in the calendar year. This is attested 
to by the following sales and profit results: 

1. New passenger car sales January 1l- 
February 20, 1962, are running 40 percent 
ahead of the same period of last year. 

2. New truck sales for the same period 
are running 22 percent ahead of last year. 

8. Retained car and truck gross profit 
dollar (variable net profit) in January—54 
percent greater than in January of last year. 

4. Operating profit in January is 358 per- 
cent greater than for last January. Net 
profit (before taxes) is 202 percent greater. 

In my opinion, the above is factual evi- 
dence of the outstanding business climate 
we are operating in. Likewise, the above 
facts reflect excellent product acceptance. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUND- 
ING OF GIRL SCOUTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCartuy in the chair). The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America, chartered by the Congress of the 
United States, is today celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding; and 

Whereas Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America has grown from one troop of 
twelve girls to 166,000 troops of 2,685,000 
girls—in fifty years becoming the largest 
organization serving girls in the free world; 
and 

Whereas Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America has from the very beginning dedi- 
cated itself to the highest principles of citi- 
zenship and character building; and 

Whereas Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America has helped more than 14,000,000 
girls develop into happy, resourceful, creative 
individuals, willing to share their abilities as 
citizens in their homes, their communities, 
their country and the world; and 

Whereas Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America has in this, its fiftieth year, re- 
dedicated itself to its basic principles of 
serving others: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States of America hereby commends the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America on 
this historic occasion for its dedication to all 
that is best in our great land. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. It has 
been cleared with the minority and also 
with the majority leader. It relates to 
a relatively noncontroversial subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to present consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 304) was agreed 


The preamble was agreed to. 

. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
Biez very happy that the resolution has 
received unanimous support. I note my 
colleagues are all tugging at the so- 
called verbal leash, ready to expound 
upon the important resolution—but I 
wish to say, in all seriousness, that this 
is an occasion to be commemorated, be- 
cause this splendid organization has 
served the Nation faithfully in peace and 
in war. Itis one of the finest character- 
building organizations in our country. 
Furthermore, it sets a very good example 
throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a series of articles which ap- 
peared over the weekend relating to the 
Girl Scouts of America and the 50th an- 
niversary of the organization may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Mar. 11, 1962] 


SALUTE To YOUTH—GML SCOUTS MARK JUBI- 
LEE YEAR 
(By Frances Lide) 

It will be a salute to youth. 

And just about the youngest 73-year-old 
you'll ever encounter is to make the com- 
memorative address when the Golden Jubi- 
lee of the Girl Scouts of America is cele- 
brated here this afternoon. 

She is Lady Baden-Powell, of course. 

The World Chief Guide of the Girl Guides, 
whose late husband founded the Scouting 
movement, is always happiest when she is 
surrounded by young people. 

Today 1200 of them Girl Scouts from the 
Washington Metropolitan area—will be on 
hand for the 50th anniversary Girl Scout 
program from 3 to 4:30 p.m. in the depart- 
mental auditorium. 

No one is closer to the founding story of 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica than the dynamic British visitor who is 
in Washington especially for the jubilee 
event. 

Juliette Gordon Low, who brought scout- 
ing for girls to her native Savannah when 
she returned home from England after the 
death of her British husband, Willy Low, 
enjoyed a warm friendship with the Baden- 
Powells. 

Mrs, Low and her husband had met the 
founder of the Boy Scouts when they were 
living in England. 

When the Boy Scout movement, started in 
1908, soon led to the Girl Guides, she helped 
Lord Baden-Powell's sister, Agnes Baden- 
Powell, with its development. 

Mrs. Low's acquaintance with Lady Baden- 
Powell began early in 1912—shortly before 
the latter was married—and continued until 
she died in 1927. 
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It was on March 12, 1912, that Mrs. Low 
gathered a small group of girls in her stately 
home in Savannah to explain the purposes of 
the organization she planned to start. Be- 
fore she died it had grown to a membership 
of 170,000. 

She had no children herself, but the Girl 
Scouts of the United States like to think 
that her family embraces the 3.5 million 
members currently enrolled in about 900 
councils in all 50 States and in 49 foreign 
countries where American girls are living. 

Lady Baden-Powell probably will recall 
some of Mrs. Low’s aspirations when she 
speaks to the Girl Scouts this afternoon. 

She will share the platform with Sally 
Bowles, daughter of the President's Special 
Representative Chester Bowles, who will talk 
on “Youth in Today's World.” A former Girl 
Scout who transferred to the Indian Girl 
Guides when her father was Ambassador to 
New Delhi, Miss Bowles is now editor of 
the Peace Corps publication, the Volun- 
teer. 

Mrs. Henry F. Lerch, president of the Na- 
tional Capital Girl Scout Council, will open 
the session. The speakers will be introduced 
by two area Girl Scouts—Lyngrid Smith, 
president of the senior planning board, and 
Judith Risinger of Prince Georges County 
who has been selected to attend the World 
Girl Guide Center in Switzerland this sum- 
mer. 

While today’s program marks the beginning 
of the Girl Scout anniversary week, the ac- 
tual founding date also will be observed in 
Washington by the national organization at 
a “Report to Congress” luncheon tomorrow 
on Capitol Hill. 

The invitations have been issued jointly 
by Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON and Mrs. 
Charles U. Culmer of Libertyville, III., na- 
tional president of the Girl Scouts. 

The 200 or so guests assembled in room 
1202 of the New Senate Office Building will 
include a number from the Senate and com- 
mittee chairmen and women Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America was chartered by Congress in 1950 
and annually makes a report to the legis- 
lators. 

Tomorrow’ program will take the form of 
a presentation on the many “Youth Serves 
Youth” projects which have been planned for 
the 50th birthday year. 

Twelve Senior Girl Scouts—one from each 
of the Scout regions in the country—al- 
ready are here for the event and have been 
working on the report at Rockwood, the na- 
tional Girl Scout camp near Bethesda. Sev- 
eral of the 12 will be chosen to make the 
presentation. 

The projects fall into many categories in- 
cluding help to migrant children, service to 
handicaped youngsters, “adoption” of inter- 
national exchange students, work in chil- 
dren's hospitals and service as museum and 
library aides. 

Vice President JOHNSON, a long-time friend 
of Girl Scouting, will make the luncheon 
address. He will be accompanied by his two 
daughters, Lynda Bird and Lucy Baines, both 
former Girl Scouts. 

Miss Homer Ferguson, chairman of the 
Girl Scout National Advisory Committee, is 
chairman of the luncheon at which Mrs. 
Culmer will preside. 

After a whirlwind visit to Washington, 
Lady Baden-Powell will be in New York to- 
morrow for a Girl Scout celebration there. 

The “Great Lady” of the Golden Jubilee— 
now on her 11th tour of the United States— 
whipped up to Philadelphia Friday for a 
two-day visit there before returning for to- 
day’s program. 

Though she had a heart attack in October, 
she maintains a pace that has astonished 
local Girl Scout officials, since she arrived 
here Tuesday. 
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On Wednesday, between luncheon and tea, 
she asked to visit the Lincoln Memorial. 

There, while other members of her party 
remained in the car, she climbed the 58 steps 
alone for the “personal pilgrimage I always 
make when I am in Washington.” 

Today she will attend special services to 
be held at 11 a.m., at Washington Cathedral 
in her honor. 


[From This Week magazine, Mar, 11, 1962] 
CHARLIE RICE’S PUNCHBOWL—AovNT DAISY 
STARTED SOMETHING 

Did you know that this Monday, March 
12, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. are cele- 
brating their 50th anniversary? When I 
heard about it, I decided to make a date 
with a Girl Scout—which I did, for the first 
time since I was a Boy Scout. 

Her name was Daisy Lawrence, and I met 
her for coffee at the Girl Scout Building, 
New York City. Daisy was more than just 
any Scout. She was America’s first, original 
Girl Scout. (Yes, you heard me.) 

“The reason I was the first Girl Scout is 
very simple,” said Mrs. Lawrence, who is as 
lively as any tenderfoot, and can still rub 
two sticks together with the best of them. 
“My aunt, Juliette Daisy Low (I was 
named for her), founded the movement in 
Savannah, and she just put me down as the 
first member. She didn’t even ask me if 
I wanted to join.” 

Happily enough, Mrs. Lawrence liked being 
a Girl Scout, and she’s still very active in 
Scout work today. 

“Aunt Daisy got the idea from the ‘Girl 
Guides’ in England,” she told me. “They're 
still called ‘Girl Guides’ over there, but 
they’re allied with Girl Scouts. 

“Aunt Daisy was a real character. She 
shanghaied most of the girls in the neigh- 
borhood—and it wasn’t easy, because a lot of 
mothers were upset about their daughters 
doing anything healthy. Girls were sup- 
posed to be dainty, you know. 

“She outfitted us all in bloomers—great 
billowing things that you could use for a 
parachute today—and she taught us basket- 
ball. Well, that’s when she got in trouble. 
Neighbors complained that girls were run- 
ning about in a shocking state of undress. 
So Aunt Daisy made a rule that we must 
always wear long overcoats except when we 
were actually playing. And she also had a 
high fence built around the basketball court, 
so our bloomers would not give the neigh- 
bors heart failure.” 

I said Aunt Daisy sounded like a very 
advanced spirit for 1912. 

“You can say that again,” laughed Mrs. 
Lawrence. “Why, she even set up require- 
ments for an Aviation Badge—and that was 
when fiying machines were as scarce as 
horses are today.” 

She showed me one of the original Girl 
Scout manuals that Aunt Daisy wrote, and 
sure enough, you could get an Aviation Badge 
for your sleeve if you took some rubber 
bands and made a working model that would 
fly at least 25 yards. 

There was. also an Automobile Badge, 
which required you to know how to extin- 
guish burning gasoline, and how to start a 
motor. 

“And of course there were more practical 
badges, too,” said Mrs. Lawrence, “such as 
the Bicycle Badge. To get that, you had to 
know how to mend a tire, and pledged that 
you would render bicycle service to the Gov- 
ernment in time of need.” 

In a day when females almost never ven- 
tured into the water, Aunt Daisy’s charm- 
ing manual gave complete regulations for 
Girl Scout bathing parties: A picket must 
always be on guard in a rowboat, and she 
must be dressed in bathing costume and an 
overcoat. And Aunt Daisy added, delicately, 
“No lads allowed inside bounds * * =” 

Since March 12, 1912, when Mrs. Lawrence 
joined up, 18 million other Americans girls 
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and adults have followed her lead. “And I'm 
proud of every one of them,” she says. 

I asked her how many members she had 
personally contributed to the Girl Scouts, 
and she laughed. “Aunt Daisy would have 
been furious if she’d lived to know it. But 
the truth is, I've had three children, and 
they were all Boy Scouts.” 


THEY'VE BEEN PREPARED FOR HALF A CENTURY 

Across the Nation today, Girl Scouts and 
their leaders, 3½ million strong, are cele- 
brating their 50th birthday. In Washington, 
site of the movement's first national head- 
quarters, the anniversary has added meaning. 

Lady Olave Baden-Powell, World Chief 
Guide and widow of the founder of both 
boys’ and girls’ scouting, is here today to 
take part in a special program, scheduled for 
3 p.m. at the departmental auditorium. 
Representatives of 51 nations are expected— 
for the scouting movement, started in Eng- 
land in 1908 by Lord Baden-Powell, has 
spread around the world. 

The program of England’s Girl Guides was 
brought to the United States in 1912 by 
Juliette Gordon Low, who founded the first 
troop with 12 girls in Savannah, Ga. 

In 1913, Mrs. Low came to Washington and 
rented a room in the Munsey Building on 
E Street NW., as a national headquarters. By 
January 1914, the area’s first two troops had 
been organized: one in Washington, the oth- 
er in Capitol Heights. In 1915, the Girl 
Scouts’ first national convention was held at 
the Raleigh Hotel. 

The original blue uniform gave way in 1913 
to a khaki design, official until 1927, Since 
then, green has been the basic color, al- 
though Brownies—girls aged 7 to 10—and 
Mariners dress in brown and blue. Over the 
years, headgear has ranged from World War I 
campaign hats to a Mainbocher-designed 
pork pie and a beret by Sally Victor. 

The first Girl Scout handbook was called 
“How Girls Can Help Their Country.” Serv- 
ice has remained a keyword of scouting, 
especially in the bond drives and clothing 
collections of two world wars. From the be- 
ginning, girls also were trained in homemak- 
ing skills, in camping, and in citizenship, 
beginning with the planning of their own 
group activities. 

Among the Washingtonians who recall the 
early days are Mrs. Adolphus Staton of Chevy 
Chase, a member of troop No. 1, and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Brooke, who organized the 
Washington area council in 1917 at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Low and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
and who succeeded Mrs. Hoover as national 
president in 1937. Another is Eunice Haden, 
a member of troop No. 6 and the first Girl 
Scout bugler in Washington. 

From these beginnings came a movement 
now backed by the United Givers Fund and 
involving 33,600 girls and 11,000 adult volun- 
teers in the metropolitan area. About 1,500 
of these are expected to celebrate their anni- 
versary with Lady Baden-Powell today. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank both the 
majority leader [Mr. MansFIELD] and the 
acting minority leader [Mr. Hruska] for 
their cooperation in expediting passage 
of the resolution. At this very hour 
there is a luncheon being held in the 
new Senate Office Building, at which 
representatives of the Girl Scouts from 
50 States are in attendance, commemo- 
rating the 50th anniversary of the organ- 
ization. I take this opportunity to wish 
them well. I commend the leadership 
of the Girl Scouts and the membership, 
and in particular those in the State of 
Minnesota, who have done such a good 
job. 

I appreciate the fact that my colleague 
[Mr. McCartuy] is now presiding. I 
know he joins me in an expression of 
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eommendation and support for the Girl 
Scout organization, nationally as well as 
in our own great North Star State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. In other ways than by 
communicating a vote by this body the 
resolution has been approved. At this 
very hour there is being held a luncheon 
honoring representatives of the Girl 
Scouts from 50 States, including 12 hon- 
ored representatives from outstanding 
States such as Minnesota, for which I 
wish to congratulate both Senators from 
that great State. 

Inasmuch as there will be guests pres- 
ent at that luncheon from this body as 
well as from the other body, and 
inasmuch as the luncheon will be pre- 
sided over, at least in part, by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, it would appear that 
the Senate is totally, completely and 
wholeheartedly in favor of the Girl 
Scouts and its entire program. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to add that among those who are being 
honored today by the fine organization 
of Girl Scouts is a very estimable young 
lady from the State of New York, Miss 
Virginia Meeker from Nyack. We are 
very proud of Virginia and of all the 
Girl Scouts she represents. 

Mr. President, the “Youth Serves 
Youth” projects which the Girl Scouts 
are carrying out in their 50th birthday 
year are representative of the continued 
efforts of this fine organization to help 
and serve others. In carrying out this 
important work the girls are indeed liv- 
ing up to their golden anniversary 
theme: “Honor the Past—Serve the 
Future.” 

Mr. President, I understand that since 
its founding the membership of the Girl 
Scouts of America has grown to approxi- 
mately 3½ million. Because of their 
scouting experience these girls will grow 
up to be better citizens and better Amer- 
icans. This outstanding organization 
performs a tremendous service in help- 
ing build both character and physical 
fitness in our youth and in developing 
happy and resourceful individuals and 
citizens on a local, national, and inter- 
national level. Let us not forget, too, 
that it does this superb job without ask- 
ing for or receiving 1 cent of Federal 
moneys. 

Mr. President, I know that all Ameri- 
cans are proud of our Girl Scouts and 
the wonderful record they have estab- 
lished and wish them continued growth 
and success in the years ahead, 


NEED FOR SPEED ON DUNE 
PROJECT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
disastrous course of the storm last week 
has left many parts of southern Long 
Island devastated. The need for expe- 
diting of efforts to shore up the dunes 
and prevent a future recurrence of dis- 
aster is great. 

The State of New York stands ready 
to do its share as soon as a formal re- 
quest is made by the Corps of Engineers. 
I will certainly do all I can to push that 
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request. I was in touch with the Corps 
of Engineers asking that the project be 
speeded up on January 2. After receiy- 
ing the Corps of Engineers report on 
February 8, I was also in touch in the 
middle of February with the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
chairman of the Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, who has always 
been cooperative in these matters. 

There has indeed been delay in the 
project, Mr. President, for it was au- 
thorized by the Congress away back in 
1960. But no funds were requested by 
the President for actually getting the 
work started until this year. A whole 
year and a half has passed, and the need 
has been tragically shown to be great 
indeed. Moreover, no request of any 
sort has gone to the State of New York 
for its share of the work. In fact, the 
request probably will not be made until 
after the preconstruction survey has 
been completed. 

Mr. President, in the past the Corps of 
Engineers has been very cooperative in 
New York projects. They understand 
the need for this one, and I am sure 
would have been willing to move faster 
on it, had Federal Budget restrictions 
not held back the progress. Now the 
urgency of the project has been clearly 
shown and I am sure the Corps of Engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of a letter which I sent 
to General Cassidy, Director of Civil 
Works for the Corps of Engineers on 
Friday and his earlier reply to me of 
February 8. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Manch 9, 1962. 
Maj. Gen. WILLIAM F. CASSIDY, 
Director of Civil Works, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL CassIpy: In further refer- 
ence to our correspondence concerning the 
problem of beach erosion from Montauk 
Point to Fire Island Inlet, it is my under- 
standing that this, unlike many beach 
erosion projects, is to be undertaken and 
construction performed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The costs will be split 51 percent 
Federal, 49 percent local. 

No funds were requested by the President 
from this project for fiscal year 1962, al- 
though the project was authorized by the 
Congress in 1960. Only $50,000 has been re- 
quested for fiscal year 1963 for preconstruc- 
tion planning for the project. 

Your letter of February 8 referred to 
the fact that local funds had not yet been 
made available. It is my understanding that 
the form of the local contribution is cus- 
tomarily not determined until after the 
preconstruction survey has been completed. 
At that time, and not before, a formal re- 
quest for funds is usually directed to the 
State government. I am informed by the 
New York State Department of Public Works 
that no such formal request has been made. 
I am also informed by the Appropriations 
Committee that past cooperation between 
the Corps of Engineers and the State of New 
York on such projects has been excellent and 
that the State has a fine record in promptly 
meeting its shared joint costs. 

Although I am well aware of the interest 
of the Corps of Engineers in this and other 
New York projects and of your very prompt 
and sympathetic efforts in many parts of the 
State, I am sure you can also understand 
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the urgency that the recent storm and dis- 
aster has given to this project. I have al- 
ready contacted the chairman of the Public 
Works Appropriation Subcommittee several 
weeks ago about this project and I sincerely 
hope you will do all in your power to ex- 
pedite the work, in cooperation with New 
York State officials who stand fully ready 
to work with you and to supply the State's 
share of funds. 
Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1962. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SenaToR Keatine: Further reference 
is made to your recent letter concerning the 
problem of beach erosion in Westhampton 
Beach, New York. 

As a result of the investigations in con- 
nection with the cooperative beach erosion 
control study and hurricane survey of the 
Atlantic coast of Long Island from Fire 
Island Inlet to Montauk Point, a combined 
Federal project for beach erosion control 
and hurricane protection of this area, in- 
cluding Westhampton Beach, was author- 
ized by Congress in the River and Harbor 
Act approved on July 14, 1960. The esti- 
mated Federal cost of this project is $19,- 
400,000 which is equivalent to 51 percent of 
the total cost. The remaining 49 percent 
of the cost is to be borne by local interests. 

The authorized project provides for widen- 
ing the beaches and raising the dunes to an 
elevation of 20 feet above mean sea level by 
artificial sand fill. In addition, a maximum 
of 50 groins would be constructed, if needed. 
In view of the magnitude of the project, a 
number of years would be required for its 
accomplishment. Initiation of construction 
would depend on the appropriation of the 
necessary Federal and local funds. The 
President’s Budget for the fiscal year 1963 
includes $50,000 for preconstruction plan- 
ning of the project. No local funds have 
yet been made available for design or con- 
struction. 

I assure you that every effort will be made 
to initiate and complete the project as ex- 
peditiously as possible, consistent with the 
availability of Federal and local funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
WLAN F. CASSIDY, 
Major General, U.S. Army, Director of 
Civil Works. 


NASSER TIES STRINGS TO U.S. AID 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we 
have all heard a lot of discussion about 
whether America should tie strings to 
our foreign aid. Now, the shoe seems to 
be on the other foot. There are rumors 
and reports coming from Nasser’s Egypt 
to the effect that Nasser is trying to tie 
strings on American aid. Apparently 
Egyptian resentment at the possible 
links between Israel and the European 
Common Market is so great that Nasser 
seems to be trying to use the American 
aid he receives to push the United States 
into opposing Israel’s ties with Europe. 

Mr. President, this is the first time a 
recipient of American foreign aid has 
been so blatant in trying to influence 
American policy. Arab leaders appar- 
ently feel that American support for 
Israel in its alinement with the Com- 
mon Market would have such an adverse 
effect on Nasser's ambitions that it 
would offset the benefit Egypt would 
otherwise derive from U.S. assistance. 
Mr. President, what has been our reac- 
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tion to this Alice-in-Wonderland situa- 

tion, this topsy-turvy maneuver by 
which Egypt is trying to tell us what to 
do or threatening to turn down our aid? 
Have we replied “Very well, then, we will 
not offer you any more aid until you sit 
down and negotiate your differences 
with Israel, until you come together at 
the conference table instead of spewing 
forth threats and propaganda?” 

Mr. President, that is what I submit 
we ought to have done. But no, instead, 
we have been sending mission after mis- 
sion of high-level diplomats, including 
Chester Bowles, George McGovern, Rob- 
ert Matteson, and Edward Mason, to 
Egypt, to beg Nasser to take our money. 

Mr. President, this, I maintain, is 
ridiculous, undignified, and wholly at 
variance with our objectives in the Mid- 
dle East. There are some times when 
the United States should say “no.” This 
is one of those times. Israel has a great 
deal to gain and to contribute in an ar- 
rangement with the Common Market. 
Nasser apparently has nothing to con- 
tribute in the Middle East except hatred, 
ill will, and turmoil. He seeks to gain 
nothing except the destruction of the 
neighboring state of Israel. 

Mr. President, Nasser must not be al- 
lowed to tie strings to our aid in the area. 
Rather than allow that to happen, we 
should stop aid in Egypt altogether. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
news article from the New York Times 
on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISRAELI TRADE BID WoRRYING CaIRO—MOVE 
FoR Marker Tie May SnaG U.S. PLANS IN 
U. AR. 

(By Jay Walz) 

Camo, March 8.—Israel's drive for member- 
ship in the European Economie Community 
is complicating the effort of the Kennedy 
administration to improve U.S. relations 
with the United Arab Republic. 

Diplomatic circles here believe that the 
United States is taking the initiative in ar- 
ranging a closer working relationship with 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. had 
this belief on the arrival in Cairo in rapid 
succession of four highly placed White House 
advisers. 

The first was Chester Bowles, President 
Kennedy’s special assistant on Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, who came in mid-Feb- 
ruary. He was followed by George McGov- 
ern, Director of the President’s food-for- 
peace program; Robert Matteson, a member 
of the U.S. disarmament advisory staff, and 
Edward Mason, White House economic con- 
sultant. 

Ostensibly, these officials came as observers 
and to report to Mr. Kennedy on the situa- 
tion in the United Arab Republic after the 
secession of Syria and on the status of Mr, 
Nasser’s new socialism. 

In their discussions with Cairo officials, 
however, the visiting Americans have left a 
strong impression that the United States is 
seriously considering an offer of long-range 
help to the United Arab Republic. Agree- 
ment has yet to be reached on the form of 
aid the Kennedy administration feels will 
make a real impact on the Egyptian people. 
Implicit in this consideration of giving aid, 
diplomatic observers say, is American readi- 
ness to support President Nasser and his 
goals of economic, political, and agrarian re- 
forms. 
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Although all of Mr. Kennedy's observers 
have been cordially received here, they have 
come at a time when the United Arab Re- 
public is restive about the emerging Euro- 
pean Community. Now Israel’s application 
for association with the Community, or 
Common Market, is reported in the Cairo 
press as alarming. 

The United Arab Republic’s embassies 
abroad have been instructed to watch close- 
ly for signs of Israel's progress in regard to 
the Common Market so that Cairo may take 
appropriate action. The Cairo view is that 
Israeli participation in the Common Market 
would put the force of Europe’s economic 
prosperity behind Israel. 

Cairo was particularly perturbed by the 
trip Prof. Ludwig Erhard, the West German 
Economic Minister, made to Brussels last 
week to see Levi Eshkol, the Israeli Finance 
Minister. Without waiting to learn what 
the meeting was about, Abdul Khalek 
Hassouna, the Arab League Secretary Gen- 
eral, called in Dr. Walter Weber, the West 
German Ambassador, to warn that Israel! 
participation in the Common Market might 
have serious effects on relations between 
Arab countries and Common Market coun- 
tries. 

A question in the minds of United Arab 
Republic leaders is whether the United 
States, which is always suspected here of 
pro-Zionism, will help Israel aline herself 
with the Common Market. Cairo feels sup- 
port for Israel at this time would go far to 
offset the economic benefits of U.S. aid. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS LOCAL PROTESTS 
EXPORTS TO COMMUNIST BLOC 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement adopted by the 
members of Local Lodge 753 of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists in 
Harmon, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Harmon Lopon No, 753, 
March 5, 1962. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We of local No. 753, Harmon, 
N. T., after having read the Export-Import 
list from the present Export-Control Policy, 
agree that this policy is detrimental to the 
best interests of our country and we strongly 
urge that this policy be changed. Stop the 
export of highly technical machinery and 
economically strategic material to Russia, 

Fraternally yours, 
ANTHONY J. CINELLI, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mr. KEATING. The statement calls 
upon the United States to stop the ex- 
port of highly technical machinery and 
economically strategic material to Rus- 
sia. 

This is the second IAM lodge in New 
York which in recent weeks has taken a 
strong position against our present ex- 
port control policies. Several weeks ago 
the members of Lodge 893 of the IAM in 
Bay Shore, Long Island, joined in a 
similar protest, even though their em- 
ployment might be directly affected by 
any change in present U.S. export poli- 
cies. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the stand 
of these IAM locals and commend their 
patriotic spirit and high sense of pur- 
pose. 
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TRANSFER OF JET AIR SERVICE 
FROM FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT TO 
DULLES AIRPORT 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Del- 
marva Traffic Club whose members in- 
clude representatives from nearly all of 
the manufacturing plants, commercial 
and business establishments, transpor- 
tation companies, and various processing 
companies from the C. & D. Canal on 
the north to Cape Charles, Va., on the 
south, recently passed a resolution in 
connection with the transfer of jet air 
service from Friendship International 
Airport to Dulles Airport. This resolu- 
tion requests that the Federal Govern- 
ment take steps to prevent such a trans- 
fer of jet service. 

This is an extremely important mat- 
ter, as is indicated in the resolution, 
and I ask unanimous consent that: the 
Delmarva Traffic Club’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE DELMARVA TRAFFIC CLUB 


Whereas Friendship International Airport 
located between Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D.C., is one of the largest and most 
modern airports in the country; and 

Whereas the city of Baltimore has in- 
vested large sums of money to provide the 
most modern facilities at Friendship in order 
to offer to the airlines and their passengers, 
a safe, comfortable, attractive, and conven- 
ient airport through which they might pass 
while traveling by air; and 

Whereas Friendship has been the only air- 
port in this area with facilities for every type 
of commercial plane, including the great jet 
airliners in use today, and it is located less 
than 10 miles from the heart of Baltimore 
and less than 25 miles from our Nation's 
Capital; and 

Whereas the Delmarva Peninsula is rapidly 
increasing in population and industry much 
of which is due to the availability of modern 
transportation facilities, especially since 
Friendship can be easily reached over mod- 
ern highways; and 

Whereas the new Dulles Airport at Chan- 
tilly, Va., still incomplete, is located nearly 
40 miles farther from Delmarva than is 
Friendship; a much greater distance than 
from most points on Delmarva to the Inter- 
national Airport at Philadelphia; and 

Whereas statements have been made by 
representatives of .the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency that 
upon completion of Dulles Airport, all jet 
traffic now using Friendship will be trans- 
ferred to Dulles; and 

Whereas such a move would definitely di- 
rect a great portion of this business away 
from the Washington-Baltimore area and to 
the Philadelphia area. This move would 
therefore retard much of the progress now 
being made on Delmarva and lose to this 
peninsula a large portion of the new busi- 
mess now giving consideration to locating 
here: Now, therefore 

We, the members of the Delmarva 
Trafic Club, do resolve to call upon 
our representatives in the Congress of the 
United States (both Senate and House) and 
respectfully urge them to use every means 
at their command, whether it be by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to prevent the transfer of 
jets from Friendship to Dulles. We further 
pledge to them our full cooperation and sup- 
port in their efforts to prevent this transfer 
of jet service. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WERNER L. GRUBER, Jr., 
Secretary, Delmarva Traffic Club. 
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COMMUNISM: THREAT TO FREEDOM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the recently published pam- 
phlet, “Communism: Threat to Free- 
dom” by Father John F. Cronin, as- 
sistant director, Department of Social 
Action, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. This publication is a remark- 
ably succinct, well balanced and pene- 
trating exposition of Communist activity 
at home and abroad. Father Cronin, 
who is one of the foremost students in 
the United States of Communist activi- 


ties, very rightly stresses that while Com- 


munist tactics and strategy may change 
from time to time, their overall goal of 
communizing the world remains con- 
stant. 

To my mind, Father Cronin also per- 
forms an outstanding public service by 
putting into perspective the highly 
limited and eroding position of the U.S. 
Communist Party today. He very cor- 
rectly points out that obsessive preoccu- 
pation of certain groups with domestic 
Communists is dangerous because, as he 
states: 

Such groups are vigorously fighting prob- 
lems that were mostly solved in 1950 and 
neglecting the greater dangers of Communist 
subversion in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and the general world Communist offensive. 


He warns that in many parts of the 
country, “hysteria and suspicion are be- 
coming increasingly evident and that a 
virulent form of disunity is weakening 
us in the world struggle and performing 
this disservice in the name of militant 
anticommunism.” 

Father Cronin exposes the very faulty 
logic of the assertion that liberalism is 
the same as the welfare state, that the 
welfare state is socialism, that Commu- 
nists say they are Socialists and that 
therefore, liberalism is communism. He 
points out that Pope John XXIII, in his 
mater et magistra, and leaders of all 
faiths, have stressed our moral duty to 
achieve social justice and assist the un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

This outstanding pamphlet also ad- 
dresses itself to the frustrating problems 
of negotiating with the Communists. 
Father Cronin cautions against wishful 
thinking when Communist pressures re- 
lax temporarily, but very correctly points 
out that there may be times “when the 
interests of freedom may be served by 
accepting a given proposal by Com- 
munist powers.” When analyzing the 
activities of certain self-styled super- 
patriots, he observes: “When every dis- 
cussion with the Communist powers is 
considered a sign of weakness or even 
treason, then we are left with only two 
stark alternatives: surrender or war. 
Surely our commonsense should tell 
us that we should seek some middle 
course between these extremes. 

“Communism: Threat to Freedom” is 
especially outstanding because it not 
only analyzes what we are against, but 
states what we are for and forcefully 
outlines positive acts which all of us 
can take in accord with our basic beliefs 
to promote freedom versus communism. 
He stresses the need for making avail- 
able more educational opportunities for 
foreign students, both in their own coun- 
try and here in the United States. 
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Father Cronin points out that foreign 
visitors subjected to racial discrimina- 
tion in the United States often leave our 
country embittered against it. To the 
average citizen who asks, “What can I 
do to fight communism?” Father Cronin 
offers very sound advice— 

Devote all your strength and energy, in 
concert with your fellow Americans to build- 
ing national unity and moral strength. 
Practice your religion, and make it a vital 
force in your community. Even in dealing 
with moral evils, concentrate less on de- 
nunciation and more on giving leadership 
and example. Be a man of integrity in your 
work. Make your family outstanding by the 
quality of parental love and discipline you 
show. Unite with your neighbors for a high 
moral standard in your community. Work 
for racial justice and harmony. Do your 
part to make this a better and stronger Na- 
tion, and we shall not fear what the Com- 
munists plot and scheme against us. 


Mr. President, I think all of us can 
take Father Cronin’s words to heart and 
in this connection, I believe that we in 
Congress have a special obligation. 


RACIAL BIAS 


The publication, “Communism: Threat 
to Freedom,” by Father John F. Cronin, 
to which I have just paid tribute, promi- 
nently mentions the problem of racial 
discrimination—and rightly so. Many 
of us from the North tend to be quite 
smug when it comes to racial discrimi- 
nation. An editorial which appeared in 
the Providence Journal, Wednesday, 
March 7, commending a recent speech 
by Senator Witu1aMs of New Jersey, very 
correctly points out that we in the North 
clearly have some soul searching to 
do. Senator WILLTIAuS' outstanding 
speech concentrated on the gap between 
our stated principles and practices, par- 
ticularly in the field of residential hous- 
ing. This is a problem in my own State 
and I suspect that it is a problem in just 
about every State in the Union which 
deserves continued consideration and 
action on the part of all of us. 

Senator WILIA called for the es- 
tablishment of community citizens 
groups which will concentrate full time 
on the invidious practices of racial sepa- 
ration and segregation being carried on 
in our midst while we piously lecture 
others on the subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial very aptly titled, 
“Unpleasant Truths About Racial Bias 
in the North” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNPLEASANT TRUTHS ABOUT Racial Bras IN 
THE NORTH 

Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, the other night rammed 
home some unpleasant truths about north- 
ern attitudes on civil rights and race rela- 
tions. There is a wide cleavage between 
whites and Negroes in the North, the Senator 
said, and “clearly, we have some soul- 
searching to do” if further separation of the 
races is to be halted. 

The Senator traced the familiar pattern of 
migration by Negroes to northern cities, 
their settlement in residential ghettoes, 
their place at the bottom of the economic 
pile because of discriminatory employment 
policies, the multiplication of welfare prob- 
lems—and the abandonment of cities by 
whites for refuge in the suburbs. 
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“Each town,” he said, must recognize that 
they have a stake in finding the right answer 
to race problems. “If our flight to the sub- 
urbs in this State is simply a coverup for 
a flight from social justice, then we're in 
sad shape, and we had better start thinking 
about what’s happening to us.” 

Mr. WituraMs cited figures from a Con- 
necticut survey that most citizens in that 
State agree that Negroes should be allowed 
to hold any job for which they are fitted. 
But he noted a sharp drop in “yes” answers 
on the survey when those being interviewed 
were asked whether Negroes should be 
allowed to buy homes wherever they please. 

Now the Senator was talking about special 
problems in school segregation which have 
arisen in some New Jersey communities 
where efforts are being made to shift school 
populations to accomplish integration. But 
what he had to say, in principle, applies 
generally throughout the North. 

Too frequently, northern whites give lip 
service to the principles of equality of op- 

ty and social justice, but shy vio- 
lently when asked to support a translation 
of principles to a pattern of residential 
neighborhoods, equal job opportunities, or 
establishment of integration in public 
schools. 

The Senator called for the establishment 
of effective citizens groups in communities 
with a fulltime enthusiasm for civil rights. 
Their job would be to halt the separation 
of races in terms of social justice. His idea 
is worth exploring in this State as a con- 
tinuing investment in the improvement of 
race relations. $ 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
year the Congress enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the continuation of a saline and 
brackish water program, authorizing the 
expenditure of another $75 milion 
to extend and expand the research 
program that had been in existence for 
the previous 9 years. The junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and the 17 co- 
sponsors of S. 2156, recognized that the 
United States was confronted with an 
alarming and rapidly growing shortage 
of fresh water. We also recognized that 
if progress were to be made it must be 
initiated by the Federal Government. 

It would appear now that attention 
should be called to the ability and pro- 
gressive attitude of our people at the 
grassroots who are willing and able to 
solve their own problems. 

I refer particularly to the action of the 
town of Buckeye, Ariz., which has just 
awarded a historical contract for con- 
struction of the first saline water con- 
version plant of any type to treat an 
entire municipal supply in the United 
States. 

I congratulate the community and its 
leaders and trust that their action will 
form a pattern for other areas faced 
with a similar problem. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
news release entitled “Saline Water 
Conversion To Provide All Municipal 
Water for Arizona Town,” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALINE WATER CONVERSION To PROVIDE ALL 
MUNICIPAL WATER For ARIZONA TOWN 

_ Buckeye, ARIZ., February 14, 1962.—The 

Town Council of Buckeye, Ariz. today 

awarded an historical $297,741 contract for 
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construction of the first saline water con- 
version plant of any type to treat an entire 
municipal supply in the United States. The 
Phoenix general contracting firm of N. P: 
Van Valkenburgh Co. was the lowest of 
five bidders on the project which calls for 
installation of a 650,000 gallon-per-day 
brackish water desalting plant manufactured 
by Ionies, Inc. of Cambridge, Mass. 

The new plant scheduled for completion 
in the summer of 1962 under the super- 
vision of John A. Carollo, consulting engi- 
neers, will be the largest and lowest cost 
commercial electrodialysis plant ever built. 

The new plant will be almost three times 
as large as any commercial electrodialysis 
plant previously built and will prodrce fresh 
water at an estimated average treatment cost 
of 50 cents per thousand gallons including 
all charges for operation, maintenance, and 
bond amortization of the treatment plant, 
but not including water supply, distribution, 
or general water system costs. The 50 cent 
figure compares with treatment costs of $1.50 
or more for other saline water converters 
currently in operation here or abroad. Re- 
ported costs of 90 cents to $1.25 for such 
plants are actually about $1.50 on a com- 
parable load basis, since low wintertime 
water usage reduces the annual output of 
most muncipal waterplants to approxi- 
mately half of their full capacity. The 
water costs at Buckeye will decrease in 
future years as the new Ionics plant, which 
has excess capacity, serves a larger demand. 

“This breakthrough in practical saline 
water conversion is particularly fitting on 
the 50th anniversary of Arizona's statehood 
because of the importance of good water to 
the past and futur: of Arizona”, said Mayor 
John W. Beloat, a lifelong resident of the 
Buckeye area, 

“I understand that there are more than 
1,000 towns and cities which have highly 
mineralized water like Buckeye, but the 
Buckeye project is the first to bring modern, 
large-scale saline water conversion to the 
community level on a self-supporting basis 
without any Federal or outside aid. 

“The town of Buckeye's existing water 
supply is a hard, corrosive and salty liquid 
derived from deep wells and a mineral con- 
tent of 2,200 parts per million by weight— 
about one-fifteenth as salty as sea water,” 
explained George Hammer, Buckeye town 
clerk. “The new plant will remove nearly 
5 tons of excess salts and minerals from 
the town water supply per day, thereby re- 
ducing the total mineral content to 500 
parts per million—the level recommended by 
the State of Arizona and the US. Public 
Health Service. Ninety-four percent of 
Buckeye’s qualified voters turned out for a 
special election last September 12 to approve 
a $35,000 water revenue bond issue for the 
project by a 2-to-11 margin. A new water 
rate schedule was also approved to pro- 
vide the additional water revenues needed 
for the project. Water rates were increased 
by about 50 percent for municipal users and 
by 85 percent to 174 percent for larger users.“ 

“In spite of the higher water rates, we 
believe most of the citizens of Buckeye will 
save money on water when the new plant 
goes into aperation,” said Leonard Dankow- 
ski, chairman of the industrial development 
committee of the Buckeye Chamber of 
Commerce. “For many years Buckeye resi- 
dents have suffered the annoying and costly 
effects of a highly mineralized water sup- 
ply—poor taste, purchasing and handling 
bottled water, waste of soap, purchase of 
water-softening agents, corrosion and salt- 
ing up of appliances, and rapid deterioration 
of everything which the water touches— 
from plumbing to automobile radiators. 
For every dollar which we spent to purchase 
the untreated water from the municipal 
system, we pay about $2 more in hidden 
costs to use or avoid the salty water. Our 
committee conducted a survey in 1960 which 
reached two-thirds of all the municipal 
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water customers in Buckeye. Fifty-seven 
percent of those interviewed reported spend- 
ing an average of $6.42 per month for the 
purchase of bottled water for drinking; 98 
percent said they wanted better water; and 
about two-thirds said that they would be 
willing to pay more for it. We estimate 
that the hidden costs associated with highly 
mineralized water costs each municipal 
water customer an average of $10 per month, 
not counting what he pays the water de- 
partment for the untreated water in the first 
place.” 

To dramatize the advantages of good 
water, a public demonstration of a small 
Ionics desalter of 6,000 gallons daily capacity 
was organized with the cooperation of local 
firms and service groups and held in Buck- 
eye last summer, giving all citizens an op- 
portunity to see the before and after 
effects of the water in washing machines, 
dishwashers, evaporative coolers, and bever- 
ages. This small plant has been operated 
in Buckeye since last May on a 24-hour 
day, 7-day week basis. Citizens of Buckeye 
and eurrounding communities have been 
driving into the station and hauling away 
about 1,000 gallons each day in bottles and 
tanks to try out the new water. 

In the electrodialysis process developed by 
Ionics, excess salt and mineral particles are 
electrically forced out of the brackish water 
through special plastic membranes leaving 
fresh water behind and producing a brine 
on the other side of the membrane. 

The electricity for the project will be pur- 
chased from the Arizona Public Service Co., 
whose western division headquarters are in 
Buckeye, and who cooperated with other 
Buckeye firms in the project demonstra- 
tion. 

Another significant first for the project 
is its financing through established private 
institutions for underwriting and sale of 
municipal bonds—the first such financing 
to cover any saline water conversion plant 
so far as is known. The financing was 
planned by Mr. J. W. Refsnes, of Refsnes, 
Ely & Beck, Phoenix, Ariz., the town’s fiscal 
agent. 

The bonds were sold at a net interest cost 
of 4.452 percent to the lowest of three bid- 
ders—a syndicate consisting of William R. 
Staats & Co., of Phoenix, and Barcus, Kindred 
Co., of Chicago. 


BULGARIAN NATIONAL LIBERATION 
DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 18 
years ago, against the will of her people, 
Bulgaria was occupied by Soviet troops. 
Her independence was reduced to trivial 
formality and the Bulgarian nation was 
forced to accept a regime of cruel 
tyranny, terror, and political dictator- 
ship. The entire Bulgarian people 
joined in a desperate struggle for libera- 
tion, sacrificing the flower of a genera- 
tion. Despite the tremendous odds 
against her course she continues this 
fight today. Prior to the Soviet occupa- 
tion, the Bulgarian people had tolerated 
a small Moscow-supported Bulgarian 
Communist Party, which numbered not 
more than 15,000 members in 1944. For 
a quarter of a century this party tried 
to come to power—by parliamentary 
means, by subversion, and by violence. 
It failed utterly. Only the invasion of 
the country by the Red army, combined 
with the Fatherland Front coup d’etat 
against the legal democratic govern- 
ment, could accomplish their otherwise 
unattainable goal. 

Once the traditional leadership of the 
nation was eliminated, the beheaded 
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people became the object of the well- 
known Communist oppression. A Mos- 
cow-directed Bulgarian Communist 
Party and Government exercise unlim- 
ited control over the entire nation. They 
persecute religion in order to make room 
for the Communist godless society. They 
pervert education into ruthless Commu- 
nist indoctrination and prepare the 
youth to become the new fanatic Com- 
munist generation. They replace devo- 
tion to family with loyalty to party. 
They desire a landless peasant and a 
rightless worker, tied to the Communist 
land and machine and exploited to the 
maximum. The rule of the armed Com- 
munist minority, supported by the pow- 
er of the U.S. S. R., spells total terror for 
the Bulgarian nation. 

We cannot appreciate the present suf- 
fering of the brave Bulgarian people un- 
less we recall their history as an ancient 
nation. The Bulgars, a Slavic people, 
settled in Bulgaria in the 7th century 
and became Christians in the 10th. 
The country was conquered by the Turks 
in 1393, but in 1875 there was a revolt 
and in 1878 Bulgaria became a prin- 
cipality. In 1908 Bulgaria became an 
independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It ex- 
panded after the First Balkan War. Now 
national independence has been replaced 
by a foreign totalitarian regime. On 
Bulgarian National Liberation Day we 
in the United States rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of the Bulgarian 
people—which is the cause of the whole 
free world—and restate once more our 
unyielding commitment to the ideals of 
peace, freedom, and national independ- 
ence for the Bulgarian people. 


GALVESTON COUNTY ASKS APOLLO 
PROJECT CAPSULE FOR EN- 
SHRINEMENT IN TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the heroic accomplishment of Lt. Col. 
John Glenn in orbiting the earth in a 
space capsule has served as an inspira- 
tion to all Americans. The performance 
of this successful mission into space, with 
all the world looking on, is unparalleled 
in history. 

However, the success of the National 
Aeronautics Space Administration pro- 
gram lends new strength to the possibil- 
ity of even greater achievements. 

There is tremendous sentiment in 
Texas for placing of one of the space 
_ capsules at the new Manned Space Lab- 

oratory in Harris County, very close to 
Galveston County, Tex. 

The Galveston County commissioners 
court recently passed a resolution urging 
that the Friendship 7 space capsule be 
placed at the Manned Space Research 
Laboratory, where it could be viewed by 
the public. 

Since the decision apparently has been 
made to place the Friendship 7 capsule 
on display at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, County Judge Peter J. La Valle, of 
Galveston County, has written me that 
any of the Project Apollo capsules would 
be most appropriate for enshrinement at 
the space laboratory in Texas. 

The State of Texas is increasingly 
aware of its major role in the future 
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of American space research, since the 
choice of Texas as a site for the Manned 
Space Research Laboratory. 

In my opinion, the people of Texas 
would be proud of the honor of display- 
ing any of the Project Apollo capsules, 
and would cooperate in every way to 
make it a true memorial to American 
scientific progress that is both vital to 
the security of this country and benefi- 
cial to all mankind. 

In support of this request from my 
fellow Texans, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a resolu- 
tion from the commissioners court of 
Galveston County. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF GALVESTON COUNTY, TEx. 

Whereas Marine Lt. Col. John Glenn suc- 
cessfully orbited the earth three times in 
the Friendship 7 space capsule on Tuesday, 
February 20, 1962, traveling at a rate of 
more than 17,000 miles per hour; and 

Whereas Colonel Glenn’s courageous feat 
has been heralded as a scientific achievement 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration by citizens throughout the 
United States and throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration plans to erect a 
manned space laboratory on Clear Creek, 
Webster, Tex., to develop and accomplish 
Project Apollo, which will enable man to 
travel to the moon and return to earth: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration be authorized to 
enshrine the Friendship 7 capsule at the 
space laboratory at Clear Creek, Webster, 
Tex., as a memorial of man’s heroic effort 
to peacefully conquer space; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That said Friendship 7 space 
capsule be placed in a suitable and prom- 
inent space accessible to the public at large, 
in order that said capsule may be inspected 
by persons from all over the world as an 
example of the policy of the United States 
of America to explore outer space peacefully 
for the benefit of entire mankind; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; the Honorable 
Ralph W. Yarborough, U.S. Senator; the 
Honorable John Tower, U.S. Senator; the 
Honorable Clark W. Thompson, Member of 
Congress; the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; and the Honorable 
Price Daniel, Governor of the State of Texas. 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE URGES 
PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC DE 
ZAVALA HOMESITE FOR PUBLIC 
USE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas is seeking to preserve he home- 
site of Lorenzo de Zavala, scholar, au- 
thor, a Member of the Cortes of Spain, 
friend of liberty, a signer of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
first Vice President of the Republic of 
Texas. 

The De Zavala homesite and a private 
cemetery, where De Zavala is buried, are 
on a point of land across the Houston 
Ship Channel from the San Jacinto 
battleground, a historic site close to 
the hearts of Texans. The cemetery 
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and homesite are owned by the State of 
Texas but are entirely surrounded by 
the San Jacinto Depot, U.S. property 
which is now being offered for sale by 
the General Services Administration. 

Mr. President, I am author of a bill 
(S. 673) which would withhold 142 
acres around the De Zavala homesite 
from the ordnance depot sale, 
and make it available for development 
of a park by Harris County or the State 
of Texas. 

In view of the impending sale of the 
affected land by the General Services 
Administration, the need for passage of 
S. 673 becomes more urgent. 

Texas needs more parks, as does the 
rest of the Nation. This 142 acres, with 
its historical background, is a partial 
answer to a national problem of provid- 
ing more space for recreation but, more 
importantly, it should be preserved as 
one of the most historic sites in Texas. 
The Houston Chronicle, in an able edi- 
torial, has succinctly stated the case for 
the De Zavala historic site and park. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “De Zavala Park Bill Should 
Pass,” from the Houston Chronicle of 
Wednesday, March 7. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ove Crry—De ZAVALA PARK Birt SHOULD 
Pass 


Both the Harris County commissioners 
court and Governor Price Daniel are to be 
commended for prompt action in seeking to 
preserve the Lorenzo de Zavala homestead 
site, and a sultable amount of land around 
it, for a park, 

The court unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion to that effect and sent Commissioners 
Kyle Chapman and Phil Sayers to Wash- 
ington in behalf of it, and Governor Daniel 
also personally urged “sympathetic consid- 
eration” for the park bill sponsored by Sena- 
tor RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

The De Zavala homesite and a small pri- 
vate cemetery are on a point of land directly 
across the ship channel from the San Jacinto 
battleground. The homesite and cemetery 
are owned by the State, which—characteris- 
tically—has neglected to maintain it as the 
historical memorial it should be. 

The State-owned property is entirely sur- 
rounded by the federally owned former San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot, which is now being 
offered for sale by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Yarporoucn’s bill (S. 673), now in the 
Senate Government Operations Committee 
would withhold 142 acres around the De 
Zavala homesite from the ordnance depot 
sale, and turn it over either to Harris County 
or the State for development of a park. 

By all means this park should be estab- 
lished. De Zavala was a signer of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence and served as 
the first Vice President of the Republic of 
Texas. He is buried there, as is David 
Thomas, another signer of the independence 
declaration and later the Republic’s first at- 
torney general and acting secretary of war; 
Peter Jefferson Duncan, one of the captors 
of General Santa Anna after the battle of 
San Jacinto and a Mexican general. 

The first three are men who played sig- 
nificant roles in the winning of Texas’ free- 
dom and they deserve a fitting memorial. 

It is Governor Daniel's thought that De 
Zavala Park should belong to the State, but 
it is only necessary to note the weedy jungle 
which the State’s neglect has permitted the 
De Zavala homesite to become, or to look 
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across the ship channel to the crumbling 
San Jacinto Monument—another State re- 
sponsibility—or to visit any of the other 
State parks which a pennypinching and 
shortsighted legislature has failed to main- 
tain, to disagree with the Governor. 

By contrast Harris County has shown a 
sensible responsibility for the development 
and maintenance of its public parks. The 
first problem, of course—and it is no small 
one—is to preserve a decent amount of land 
for a park surrounding the De Zavala home- 
site. After that it should become a county, 
not a State, park. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE AMBASSA- 
DOR MARIANO DE YTURRALDE Y 
ORBEGOSO, BY RT. REV. MSGR. 
JOHN S. SPENCE 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp the sermon delivered 
March 7, 1962, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. 
Spence at St. Matthew's Cathedral in 
this city at the funeral of the Ambassa- 
dor from Spain, Mariano de Yturralde y 
Orbegoso. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE FUNERAL OF AM- 
BASSADOR YTURRALDE, MARCH 7, 1962, at ST. 
MATTHEW'S CATHEDRAL BY Rr. Rev. MSGR. 
JOHN S. SPENCE 


In the name of all present let me bespeak 
to Mrs. Yturralde our deep sympathy in the 
untimely passing of a cherished and devoted 
husband; to the members of his official fam- 
ily at the Embassy, our sincere regrets over 
the sudden departure of an understanding 
and esteemed superior; and to the Spanish 
nation, our genuine condolence in the loss 
of an able and admirable envoy. 

We are here today for the sacred purpose 
of offering suffrage for the soul of one who 
deserves the fullest measure of Christian 
charity and piety that human beings are 
capable of rendering. While that suffrage 
consists primarily and essentially of prayer, 
nevertheless propriety and tradition justify 
a few words also of praise. 

The continuous and regular promotion of 
a career diplomat from one important post 
to another in the international world offers 
ample proof of such a one’s merit and worth. 
It is not the policy of any government to 
entrust the protection and promotion of its 
interests on an ever-increasing scale to any- 
one who has not demonstrated his ability 
to bear responsibility in ever-increasing de- 
gree and magnitude. Hence Ambassador 
Yturralde’s assignments to official missions 
in Dublin, London, Montreal, Ottawa, Lima, 
and finally in Washington, are patent testi- 
mony to his skill and reputation as an 
effective representative of the land of his 
birth, 

But te those who knew His Excellency 
well, his prowess and acumen were not just 
qualities of his naturally brilliant intellect, 
trained and refined in the schools of aca- 
demic learning and diplomatic art. They 
were also flowerings of a heart and soul 
filled with love of God, the Lord of all na- 
tions, the source of all law, the diety de- 
manding absolute reverence and respect. 

For him obedience to law, all law, was not 
just a formality to be complied with in the 
open; it was an imperative, obliging man’s 
conscience in the quiet, dark of the night 
as well as in the open light of day. Respon- 
sibility was a virtue of soul based on a deep, 
religious faith, the faith of his fathers, for 
which many of his immediate ancestors and 
even contemporaries, sacrificed their lives. 
His official life, like his own personal life, 
was built on a creed, which holds every man, 
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ambassadors and peasants alike, accountable 
to the Supreme Being for the truth of his 
words, fidelity to his pledges, and fulfillment 
of his duties. That was the secret of his 
trustworthiness and the popularity of his 
name. 

Add to this basic Christian honesty and 
integrity, a politeness, simplicity and good 
humor, manifested to all men regardless of 
their rank or race, and you realize all the 
more the amiability of this outstanding Am- 
bassador from a land, whose history is so 
intimately intertwined with that of the 
United States. 

But what about our tribute of prayer for 
his soul? Corporately you have participated 
in the offering of the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass for the repose of his soul by the chief 
shepherd of this archdiocese, and have wit- 
nessed the reenactment of our blessed Savi- 
our's redemption on Calvary’s heights, for 
the primary purpose of making atonement 
for whatever sins and failings may be yet 
written in the book of life by heaven's 
recording angel against the page describing 
Mariano Yturralde’s deeds. However, we all 
know the power of personal private prayer, 
the kind that Scripture attests can move 
mountains. This tribute of friendship, this 
spiritual alms, I beg of you now, that to- 
gether we may speed the moment when his 
immortal soul will be judged worthy of 
union with the all-perfect Creator for 
Whom he was made, with Whom may he 
spend a blessed eternity. 

In conclusion, at the moment when they 
are returning the Ambassador's remains to 
his native Spain to be buried among his 
distinguished loved ones and predecessors, 
may I fulfill an ancient Spanish custom of 
thanking on behalf of his bereaved widow 
all present this morning who have given 
evidence of their friendship and esteem. In 
her name may I ask that his memory become 
something more than a shadow of the mind 
soon to be forgotten but a living reality kept 
ever present through the faithful inclusion 
of his person to our masses and prayers. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ELON COLLEGE 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, March 8, 1962, was a great 
day for the State of North Carolina, and 
especially Elon College. 

We were honored to have on the cam- 
pus of Elon College the Vice President of 
the United States, who delivered a most 
inspiring address at the 73d anniversary 
of the founding of the college. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Vice President’s address be 
printed in the Record, along with the 
citation accompanying the degree of 
doctor of laws conferred upon Vice 
President Jonnson at the founder’s day 
ceremonies. 

There being no objection, the address 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B, JOHN- 
SON, ELON COLLEGE, N.C., Manch 8, 1962 
My friendship with North Carolinians long 

ago made me want to establish kinship. 

I am delighted to trace nine branches of 
my family tree to a State which has always 
given this country so many capable public 
servants. 

One ancestor—Rev. George Baines—wrote 
his will in North Carolina, about 200 miles 
from Elon College. 

I was rereading it the other day. It con- 
tained more color than cash. But he willed 
to my great-great-grandfather, Thomas 
Baines and his heirs, the following: “A cer- 
tain tract of land beginning at a bunch of 
gums in the swamp at the mouth of beachy 
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branch.” In addition, he left his “one large 
church Bible, Dyches dictionary, Sympsons 
Nited Elements, Adkinsons Epitomy on Navi- 
gation and the Mariners Compass rectified.” 

I presume it was with these last two items 
that the Baines’ found their way to Texas. 

Anyway, I want you to know it is good to 
visit the “old country.” 

Listening to the famous North Carolina 
stories told by your two Senators, I think 
North Carolina must have more colorful 
judges, ministers, and political figures per 
square inch than any other State in the 
Union. 

Today, to the board of trustees—to the 
faculty—to the alumni—and to the student 
body—lI say best wishes and congratulations. 

Elon College has come a long way in the 
past 73 years. Those who were here 50 years 
ago never dreamed Elon would be where it 
is today. And today—we would be hard put 
to imagine how much she will grow in the 
next 50 years. 

The thing that has made Elon a great 
college is the same thing that has made 
America a great nation. 

That “thing’—that quality—is our deter- 
mination to do our best today—and better 
tomorrow. 

We in America today—as our forefathers— 
are committed to the future. 

We did not stop at the shore's edge when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 

We did not stop when Fulton invented the 
steam engine. 

We did not stop when Edison invented the 
electric light bulb. 

We did not stop when the Wright brothers 
flew their airplane at Kitty Hawk. 

And we are not going to stop with Col. 
John Glenn's three orbits around the earth. 

We are going ahead. We are going ahead 
because we want a better tomorrow—for 
ourselves—and for all mankind. 

The future has never been easy for those 
who believe in the cause of freedom. It was 
not easy for those who sailed on the May- 
fiower—and it is not easy for us who live 
in a day and time when mankind possesses 
the destructive power to wipe itself from the 
face of the earth. 

We are living in an age when freemen 
must learn to live with crises as the rule 
rather than the exception. But there is no 
doubt about where we stand—on freedom 
and the future alike. 

In the words of President Kennedy: “Let 
every nation know, whether it wishes us well 
or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend, oppose any foe, in order to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

This is our mission, This is our pur- 
pose. 

And we are going to win. We are going 
to win through reasonable and responsible 
leadership. We are going to win with lead- 
ership that is willing to fight freedom’s bat- 
tles out in the open where everyone can see. 

We are committed to a program of space 
exploration that invites the world to watch 
as we work—and share in the knowledge we 
gain. 

We are committed to a world forum in 
the form of the United Nations where the 
peoples and the nations of the world can 
seek solutions to their problems at the con- 
ference table rather than at the muzzle of 
a gun. 

We are committed to a program of rea- 
sonable disarmament that would put a har- 
ness on nuclear weapons. 

Above all—we are committed to seeking a 
world where men can live in peace and free- 
dom. 

But we will not be shoved around. We 
are prepared to meet any force—but we 
are always ready and willing to use reason 
and logic. 

As the leader of the free world—we can- 
not falter in our mission or our purpose. 
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To carry out our mission—we need a great 
many tools—ald the ability to use them 


wisely. 

First of all—we must maintain our mili- 
tary strength at a level second to none. We 
are doing this—and we are going to con- 
tinue to do it. 

Second, we must encourage the popia 
of the free world to develop commerce and 
trade between themselves—trade as free as 
possible of artificial barriers that hold back 
economic growth and strength. 

Third, we must always be willing to sit 
down at the conference table and discuss 
the problems that divide us. 

I do not think there is any doubt about 
our military strength. There is no doubt 
in our minds—and I am sure there can be 
no doubt in the minds of the Communists. 

As President Kennedy stated only last 
week—we are ready to enter into a nuclear 
weapons test ban. But in the absence of 
an agreement—we will resume atmospheric 
testing on nuclear devices in the spring. 

In order to achieve our dreams of a better 
tomorrow for the free world—it is essential 
for us to encourage the expansion of trade 
among free nations. 

We have seen formed—for the first time 
in history—a unified economic community 
of Europe in the form of the European Com- 
mon Market. In Latin America—in Africa— 
and in Asia new economic forces are coming 
to the fore as new nations emerge and older 
nations ralse their standards of living. 

Our own trade policies and programs need 
to keep pace with the times in order for free 
men and women everywhere to stand on 
their own feet and grow and prosper. 

Our space program has moved into orbit 
now, and Col. John Glenn and the other 
astronauts are hard at work evaluating every 
detail of his flight for guidance on future 
missions into space. 

The program moved slowly at first as we 
learned—more than 1,200,000 tests were 
made to assure that our first astronaut, Com- 
mander Shepard, would come back safe— 
then Colonel Glenn’s flight was delayed, 
time and time again, until we were positive 
that everything possible was in favor for 
his return to earth. 

If all goes well in the space program, we 
would like to see: 

An 18-orbit trip around the world in 27 
hours possibly before the end of the year. 

A two-man orbit of the earth, for several 
days, in 1963 or 1964. 

A rendezvous of a two-man crew and an 
orbiting rocket a year later. 

By 1967, it could be that we will send a 
three-man crew around the moon and back 
to earth. 

And in this decade, we could have a 
three-man crew land on the moon before 
returning to earth. 

Space research already has brought us 
improved weather forecasting. 

Meteorological satellites are providing in- 
formation regarding areas of the earth which 
are not covered by ground installations. 
They have told us of tropical storms, watched 
hurricanes develop and tracked them and 
will make general weather forecasting more 
accurate. 

Communication satellites promise to revo- 
lutionize worldwide communications. 
Newspapers—television—radio are looking 
into the development. 

Food we eat may change as the result of 
algeal culture studies in the NASA life 
science program. This research is producing 
a new understanding of algae as a protein 
source, 

Medical science is benefiting from space 
research in telemetry and other advanced in- 
strumentation ues. Tel 
devices are being used in hospitals to moni- 
tor blood pressure, respiration and heart ac- 
tion of patients. 
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Other research promises to speed up de- 
velopment of power sources—such as solar 
cells—and fuel cells. 

Space requirements for lightweight, small 
size, highly heat resistant items have pro- 
duced: plastic containers which can go 
straight from the freezer into the oven; small 
lightweight radios—remote control devices 
for television—microminiature ball bear- 
ings, and even a plastic jacket which enables 
an average man to lift 600 pounds and to 
carry 100 pounds or more indefinitely with- 
out fatigue. 

These are examples of benefits we already 
are receiving from space research. 

We aren’t waiting for them to be dis- 
covered accidentally. NASA has an office 
charged with the specific responsibility of 
— ote developing—practical ap- 
plications of its research and technology. 
All of this is being done under one of the 
greatest North Carolinians of all times—Jim 
Webb. 

Such study is typical of America. We 
wanted to develop better plows—better 
fish nets—and we did. 

We want to get the most from our dollar 
and we do. 

We are using more money today on public 
spending than we did in grandfather's day 
when we had about half our present popula- 
tion of 180 million and no cold war. 

We also are spending more money than 
some other nations—simply because we are 
bigger than most other nations in terms of 
our economy. 

What really counts is how much we are 
spending in terms of our whole economy— 
measured in terms of gross national product. 

The best year for comparison because fig- 
ures from more countries are available is 
1959. 

In 1959 the U.S. Government—the total 
government, Federal, State, and local— 
spent 283 percent of the gross national 
product. 

That included all money spent on national 
defense, on public schools, on highways, on 
public health, on police, on city streets— 
even on street signs, lampposts and park 
benches. 

And, remember, more than half of this 
money goes to purchases from private firms 
producing for a profit. 

How do we compare with the rest of the 
profreedom, profree-enterprise world? 

In that same year, public spending in 
Belgium was 29.3 percent of the gross na- 
tional product; in Canada it was 30 percent; 
in France 33.5 percent; in Great Britain 
34.9 percent; and in Sweden 35.7 percent. 

Latest for West Germany involve 
1957—before national defense spending was 
stepped up there. The figure for that year 
was 28.6 percent, a shade more than we 
chalked up in public spending 2 years later. 

What do we find if we reduce our figures 
to public spending on social security, vet- 
erans’ benefits, Government interest, and 
cash subsidies. These include the so-called 
welfare state items. 

In the United States such payments would 
represent in 1959—7 percent of the gross 
national product; the ratio for Canada would 
be 8.7 percent; for Great Britain, 11.2 per- 
cent; for Belgium, 13.6 percent; and for 
France, 16.5 percent. For West Germany we 
have to go back to 1957, and the ratio was 
12.1 percent. 

In comparison with other countries of the 
Western World—the stronghold of capital- 
ism—we have one of the lowest rates of pub- 
lic spending and one of the highest annual 
per capita incomes, $2,400 a year. 

Our free enterprise system is responsible 
for both. 

The military strength and the economic 
strength of the free world are both neces- 
sary ingredients for a better future—to be 
sure—but as free people we must always be 
ready and willing to reason together. 
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In an age when we learn to live with one 
crisis after another—we cannot afford to 
close any doors that may lead us to lasting 
peace. 


The course of the free world is not going 


economic, and the strength to reason—of the 
free world. 

We in the free world can build the biggest 
military and economic power in history, but 
unless we preserve and use our capacity to 
act reasonably and responsibly we will not 
win anything. 

We have the knowledge to split the atom, 
to make bombs that will destroy whole cities, 
and to put men into space. 

It is up to us to use that knowledge in a 
reasonable and responsible manner, to rally 
behind our flag and march forward as 
soldiers of freedom have ever marched. 
CITATION CONFERRING OF THE DEGREE OF DOC- 

TOR or LAwsS—VIcE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON 

Citation (read by Hon. Thad Eure, secre- 
tary of state of North Carolina and chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Elon Col- 
lege): 

“LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON: Born in the 
State of Texas; educated in his native State 
and in the Georgetown University School of 
Law; for six terms a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives; awarded the Silver 
Star while serving in the South Pacific as a 
lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy; 
twice elected to the U.S. Senate; distin- 
guished for his service as Senate minority 
leader in the 83d Congress and as Senate 
majority leader in the 84th Congress; elected 
in 1960 as the 37th Vice President of the 
United States. 

“As Congressman, Senator, and Vice Presi- 
dent you have demonstrated that prudent 
leadership reaches above and beyond States 
and regions to serve the best interests of all 
of the people. You have devoted your skills, 
your knowledge, and your talents toward the 
achievement of mankind’s dream for peace 
and for a better way of life. 

“For your quiet, capable, and distinguished 
leadership, for your unfailing courage in 
public service, and for your deep devotion to 
the security and welfare of our country, we 
are deeply grateful.” 

Mr. President, it is a distinct honor for 
me as chairman of the board of trustees of 
Elon College to present the Vice President 
of the United States, a candidate for the 
degree of doctor of laws. 

President Danieley (confers degree): “By 
virtue of the authority of the State of North 
Carolina vested in the board of trustees of 
Elon College, I confer upon you, LYNDON 
Barnes JOHNSON, the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws which entitles you to all of 
the rights and privileges of the socicties of 
the learned.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5143) to amend section 801 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 3, 1901. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am wondering 
whether the majority leader could tell 
us what the program of the Senate will 
be in the days that lie ahead, with spe- 
cial reference to the proposal for the 
purchase of the United Nations bonds; 
as to when it might be taken up in the 
Senate and, frankly, why. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can understand 
the acting minority leader’s interest in 
this particular proposal. Perhaps what 
I ought to do is lay out the schedule, 
insofar as it is possible to do so at this 
time, for the balance of the week. 

First, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate adjourns 
today, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is anticipated 
that tomorrow we will take up Executive 
A, amendment to the statute of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency; and 
Executive F, amendments to the World 
Meteorological Organization. 

These proposals, in the form of trea- 
ties, are noncontroversial. They were 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

After consideration of these two trea- 
ties, and at about 2 o’clock, Members of 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
deliver eulogies in memory of our late, 
beloved colleague, Senator Schoeppel of 
Kansas. 

At the conclusion of the eulogies, the 
time limitation on debate on H.R. 5143, 
Calendar No. 496, the so-called District 
of Columbia capital punishment bill, will 
become effective. One hour of debate 
will be allowed on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, except a motion to lay 
on the table, with the time to be equally 
divided; on the passage of the bill 2 
hours of debate will be allowed, to be 
equally divided. However, time from 
this 2-hour period may be yielded for 
debate on additional amendments or mo- 
tions or appeals. 

When consideration of this bill has 
been concluded, the Senate will turn to 
the consideration of the constitutional 
amendment proposal, relating to the poll 
tax, as introduced by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LanD]. It is anticipated that debate on 
that proposal will take some time. 

Following consideration of that pro- 
posal, it is thought that the Senate would 
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return to the consideration of the United 
Nations bond proposal. With respect to 
that proposal, my best guess at this time 
is that it may be taken up in the latter 
part of this week or the first part of 
next week, but I would say the first part 
of next week. This is all tentative, how- 
ever. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 


PROPOSED PADRE ISLAND 
NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
87th Congress will probably establish a 
historic record in the preservation of 
our natural heritage. It has created the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. The Sen- 
ate has also enacted the wilderness bill 
and established another national sea- 
shore at Point Reyes, Calif. Both await 
action by the House. Other similarly 
desirable actions are in prospect. 

Last week, the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, which, un- 
der the enlightened guidance of Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON, its chairman, has 
advanced these measures for congres- 
sional action, voted to report out the 
Padre Island National Seashore. Ex- 
tensive hearings had been held on this 
by the Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
conducted under the leadership of its 
able chairman, ALAN BIBLE, of Nevada. 
The measure will undoubtedly be acted 
on favorably by the entire Senate, and 
I am hopeful likewise in the House. 
Thus, the 87th Congress will have 
favored each of the Nation’s great 
coasts—the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf— 
with a splendid contribution. Similar 
action for the Great Lakes is, I hope, im- 
minent. 

For Padre Island, the greatest ac- 
claim should go to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. His 
vision, his energetic and unflagging pur- 
suit of this magnificent objective, have 
borne fruit. Succeeding generations of 
Texans—and, indeed, of all Americans 
are in his debt. He might properly be 
termed the “padre” of the Padre Island 
National Seashore. 

Yesterday, the New York Times 
printed an excellent editorial on Padre 
Island. It quite justly pays tribute to 
our senior Texas colleague. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PADRE ISLAND PARK 

There is no sensible reason for further 
quibbling over legislation to add Padre Is- 
land on the Texas gulf coast to the national 
park system. Here is one of the finest of 
our undeveloped shoreline areas that can yet 
be saved for the public. Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH is sponsor of a good Padre Island 
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bill that has now been cleared by committee 
and is ready for Senate passage. 

The House Subcommittee on Parks has 
held hearings on somewhat similar bills that 
should be set aside unless amended to con- 
form to the Yarborough measure. Whereas 
the Senate bill would preserve 86 miles of 
the barrier island for future generations, the 
House bills would save only 65 miles and 
relinquish the best beaches and dunelands 
to commercial development. One House 
measure would require the construction of a 
paved highway from one end of the island 
to the other. Not only would such a road 
despoil the scenic grandeur and wilderness; 
it would be costly to build and to maintain. 

The plan advocated by the Texas Senator 
is sound and in line with Park Service rec- 
ommendations. It deseves prompt approval. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Alaska for 
bringing these matters to our attention, 
because I believe the program of the ad- 
ministration, particularly in the field of 
conservation, recreation, and park devel- 
opment, is one of the most encouraging 
developments of this year. We are look- 
ing forward to a very extensive develop- 
ment in the Great Lakes areas, particu- 
larly in the northern Minnesota region. 

I know that the Senator, who comes 
from one of the greatest tourist attrac- 
tions in the world, the State of Alaska, 
along with its many other great re- 
sources, is extremely interested in the 
President’s message on conservation, his 
message upon the development of rec- 
reational sites for parks, national monu- 
ments, and historical monuments—the 
message which came to us only recently. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
hope that the next time the Senator from 
Minnesota goes to Alaska, he will again 
travel to Ketchikan, whose people were 
greatly pleased by his earlier visit, so 
that he may enjoy our wonderful parks 
and monuments, which are all unique 
and superlative. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 


ALASKA’S GROWING LIVESTOCK 
ACTIVITY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
cattle industry has been developing in 
Alaska. There are excellent dairy farms, 
some of them long established, in the 
Matanuska and Tanana Valleys, in the 
Gastineau Channel area, and elsewhere, 
which supply first-class grade A milk 
to the communities of Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and the surrounding 
areas. Likewise, a beef cattle industry 
is now developing. 

When I was on Kodiak Island late 
last fall, I had the opportunity to visit 
the farms of the various ranchers and 
was highly impressed with their ability 
and purpose. 

These men are pioneers—sturdy, self- 
reliant—seeking with determination and 
know-how wrought through experience 
on the ground, to lay the foundations of 
a new and important activity in Alaska. 

They have suffered, and continue to 
suffer, various handicaps, one of which 
is the killing of many of their cattle by 
the famed Kodiak brown bear, which 
enjoys a large degree of protection and 
inhabits a refuge which occupies a siz- 
able part of Kodiak Island. It has long 
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been an attraction to big game hunters, 
but it certainly is hard on the cattlemen. 

A further difficulty has been market- 
ing—the lack of satisfactory inspection 
procedures to comply with Federal regu- 
lations, by which this excellent beef could 
be sold to the Navy, which, in its station 
on Kodiak—the headquarters of the 
Alaska Sea Frontier and the 17th Naval 
District—is a substantial consumer of 
beef. 

I have been working on this problem 
for some time, and am happy to an- 
nounce that arrangements have now 
been completed by which veterinarians 
from the Army or Air Force—from Fort 
Richardson or Elmendorf Air Force 
Base—may go to Kodiak, provide the 
proper inspection, and permit the ranch- 
ers to dispose of their desirable prod- 
uct locally. 

This situation was made the subject of 
a resolution introduced by Mr. Peter 
Deveau, representative from Kodiak in 
the State house of representatives, 
which quite properly calls attention to 
the desirability of having the Armed 
Forces in Alaska purchase local products. 
The objectives of Representative 
Deveau’s resolution, which was adopted 
by the State legislature, and for which 
both had been working, have now been 
satisfactorily achieved. This is one more 
gratifying step in the onward march of 
Alaska toward economic self-sufficiency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that House Joint Resolution 48 
of the State of Alaska Legislature, re- 
lating to the purchase of local beef by 
military installations in Alaska, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska (in second legislature, sec- 
ond session assembled) : 

Whereas excellent beef is now being pro- 
duced within the State of Alaska, within a 
short distance of most military bases; and 

Whereas owing to a technical requirement 
of Federal inspection of beef for military in- 
stallations, the military is now importing 
beef from countries as remote as Argentina; 
and 

Whereas there are veterinary and agricul- 
ture inspectors employed by the State divi- 
sion of agriculture who are ready and able, 
as they have done on some items in the past, 
to imsure that the Alaskan beef complies 
with Federal requirements; and 

Whereas the development of a strong beef 
cattle industry will be beneficial not only 
to the State, but also to the military bases 
by insuring more abundant beef at lower 
prices at a nearby market; and 

Whereas the continuance of the practice 
of ignoring Alaskan beef in favor of imports 
from remote regions is contrary not only to 
good sense but to the best interests of the 
Military Establishment, the State of Alaska, 
and the country as a whole; be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska (in second legislature, second 
session assembled), That the Department of 
Defense be respectfully urged to take what- 
ever measures are necessary to enable the 
military establishment in Alaska to make 
use of local beef, either by providing inspec- 
tion facilities, or by amending the regulation 
to permit the use of inspection facilities of 
the State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Armed Forces then be 
urged to make the fullest possible use of 
local supply; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Alaska delegation in Congress; the 
Honorable Robert S. McNamara, Secretary 
of Defense; the Honorable Fred Korth, Sec- 
retary of the Navy; the Honorable Elvis J. 
Stahr, Jr., Secretary of the Army; and to the 
Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of 
the Air Force. 


GENEVA DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Dusk, and 
Mr. William C. Foster, Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, are now in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to attend the Disarmament Conference 
which will be opened on March 14. This 
Disarmament Conference is the result 
of discussions between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and cooperation on 
the part of the United Nations. 

The Conference was to be an 18-nation 
conference, but, as we know, the repre- 
sentatives of the French Republic will 
not be in attendance because of the 
decision of General de Gaulle, President 
of France, not to have France participate 
in this particular international disarma- 
ment discussion. So only 17 nations will 
be in attendance. There are to be five 
nations from the West—the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Canada; there are to be five nations from 
the Soviet bloc; and then eight non- 
alined, or neutral, nations. 

The Conference will take place at a 
time when the world is in a critical 
situation, with troubles in southeast 
Asia, renewed tension in Berlin, and dif- 
ficulties in Africa, as witness the dis- 
order in the Congo. It will come at a 
time when the whole world is perilously 
close to conflagration or, to put it in 
another way, nuclear war. The Confer- 
ence will take place at a time when 
the Soviet Union has violated its word 
and broken its pledge by the renewal 
of atmospheric tests of nuclear weapons. 
It will come at a time when the burden 
of arms and the pace of the arms race is 
becoming ever more dangerous and ever 
more costly. 

Every newspaper in the country and, 
I think with few exceptions, every edi- 
torial writer, has commented upon the 
forthcoming Geneva Conference. ‘The 
prayers and the hopes of freemen every- 
where are being raised on behalf of 
those who are to discuss the difficult 
questions pertaining to peace and war, 
the questions which relate to Laos and 
Vietnam, the questions which relate to 
Berlin and the Middle East, to Africa, and 
the entire continent of Asia. 

I believe we can feel reassured that 
our Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, is well 
prepared for the Conference. The Sec- 
retary of State testified before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in executive 
session and gave to the committee the 
general outline of the U.S. proposals on 
all the major problems which will be un- 
der discussion. I believe I state the Sec- 
retary’s views correctly when I say his 
attitude was neither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic; that there was important work to 
be done; and that he was prepared to 
do it to the best of his ability. He is 
under assignment from the President of 
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the United States to seek an honorable 
and safeguarded means of slowing down 
the arms race and of coming to some 
understanding which will result in arms 
control and disarmament. 

Mr. President, no subject is more im- 
portant to the future of the world. In- 
deed, if there is to be any future for 
the people of the world the arms threat 
will have to be brought under control 
before it destroys us. Approximately 2 
weeks ago, the President of the United 
States informed the Nation and the world 
that because of the recent nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere by the Soviet Union, it 
has become necessary for the United 
States to resume its testing in order to 
enable this Nation to maintain its su- 
periority and its lead in the field of nu- 
clear weapons and nuclear technology. 
It is my view that President Kennedy’s 
speech on this subject was one of the 
most statesmanlike, most profound 
speeches ever made by any Chief of 
State in modern times. 

The President explained fully and 
candidly to the American people and to 
the rest of the world why that decision 
was being made, and he did it with a 
note of sadness and reluctance, because 
the President, more than anyone else, 
knows that another round of competi- 
tion in the field of nuclear-weapons 
technology would only aggravate the 
arms race and could produce even great- 
er tensions in the international sphere. 
Therefore, President Kennedy again of- 
fered to the Soviet Union an opportunity 
to call the nuclear-arms race to a halt, 
by expressing our willingness to sign a 
treaty which would include provisions 
for adequate inspection and controls, to 
prevent and prohibit further testing of 
nuclear weapons. He said we were will- 
ing to do that even at the expense of 
foregoing any further nuclear tests, if 
the Soviet Union would come down to the 
business of honest negotiation and would 
come to an agreement with us by the 
middle of April. That was a very gener- 
ous and statesmanlike act on the part of 
President Kennedy. It was an act that 
involved some risk; but, of course, every- 
thing involves risk. In fact, the risk in- 
volved in the arms race may be greater 
than any other risk we face. But the 
President of the United States, who 
bears heavy burdens of world leadership 
and responsibility to our allies and to 
all mankind, wants to walk the extra 
mile to secure the peace. 

Furthermore, President Kennedy has 
asked that there be no propaganda exer- 
cises at this Geneva Conference. He has 
asked for sincere, honest negotiation; 
and he has called upon the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union not to use the 
Geneva Conference as a launching pad 
or a springboard for a propaganda bar- 
rage. The President has made that re- 
quest, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
respected. However, I sincerely doubt 
that that hope can be realized. I believe 
that our country, and, in fact, the en- 
tire world, should be prepared for a So- 
viet propaganda barrage, the like of 
which we have never before experienced. 
This will be particularly true if we are 
compelled to engage in further nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere. In that case, 
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the Soviets will try to make the entire 
world forget that they initiated these 
tests, and they will try to make it appear 
that this is an imperialistic design and 
an aggressive, warlike act on our part. 

Therefore, I believe that every Mem- 
ber of Congress, every public-spirited 
citizen, and every person who has con- 
tacts with his fellow citizens, should 
make it crystal clear that regardless of 
whatever course of action we are com- 
pelled to follow in the field of nuclear- 
weapons testing, it is a course of action 
which was forced upon us by the arro- 
gant attitude of the Soviet Union and 
because of the Soviet Government’s 
complete abrogation of its responsibility 
in connection with maintaining the 
moratorium on nuclear testing. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, our obli- 
gation as a nation is no longer only to 
ourselves; it is to the entire world. So 
let the people of the world, and particu- 
larly those of the nonalined and neutral 
countries, understand that the mainte- 
nance of power by the United States is 
an act of peace, because it is only 
through the strength of the United 
States at this particular moment that 
there is any peace; and if that strength 
were weakened inadvertently or by mis- 
calculation or design, that would not 
contribute to world peace, but would 
contribute to world disorder. The only 
way by which there can be effective dis- 
armament, Mr. President, is if the major 
powers which have the power to destroy 
are willing to come to an agreement on 
disarmament that is equitable, that is 
fair, and that is policed and inspected 
honorably. Unilateral disarmament 
would produce something worse than an 
arms race; it would produce the horrible 
fact of an imbalance of power and an 
unfavorable balance of power against 
the free world, which I believe would 
precipitate a world crisis, and very eas- 
ily could bring about a world war. 

I repeat that it is the moral and the 
political duty of every responsible citi- 
zen, every person in public life, and every 
leader of any nation to seek relentlessly, 
perseveringly, and patiently control over 
these weapons of massive destruction, 
and to limit their production, so as to 
bring the arms under control and to en- 
gage in disarmament. 

Mr. President, earlier I said that I 
know our Government is prepared for 
this disarmament conference. The rea- 
son for that is quite clear, for last fall 
the Congress of the United States passed 
legislation which established the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
It was my privilege to sponsor that legis- 
lation in the Senate. The President 
urged it, and it is a subject which we 
have discussed for several years in the 
Senate. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I have 
attempted to keep abreast of these de- 
velopments in the vital field of foreign 
policy and national security known as 
disarmament. It was my long-held view, 
that our Nation was never adequately 
prepared for disarmament negotiations. 
It was also my view and I so stated, that 
all too often we went to those confer- 
ences poorly prepared, without a clear- 
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cut understanding with our allies, and 
without proper attention to the details 
which such a conference requires. 

A disarmament conference involves 
every aspect of foreign policy. A dis- 
armament conference involves our very 
life, the security of our Nation and that 
of the entire world. Therefore, a dis- 
armament conference requires the best 
diplomatic participation and the best 
diplomatic talent that our Nation or any 
other nation can place at the conference 
table. 

It was because of this strong convic- 
tion that I urged upon my colleagues 
and upon the man who now is President 
of the United States that there be estab- 
lished a Disarmament Agency with the 
sole responsibility of preparing our Na- 
tion to engage in negotiations on dis- 
armament, exactly as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Department of Defense 
prepare our Nation to meet the respon- 
sibilities of national security—if need be, 
on the battlefield. 

This new Agency has had only a few 
months in which to undertake its heavy 
responsibilities. 

On Thursday and Friday of the past 
week, officials of the new Agency, to- 
gether with the Secretary of State, ap- 
peared, first, before the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament, in a public hearing; 
and, second, before the full Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in an executive 
session. There has been, in the press, 
some talk or some criticism to the effect 
that the Disarmament Agency has been 
slow to get underway. 

There has been some concern over this 
matter, and justifiably. The Director of 
the Agency, Mr. William C. Foster, was 
formerly director of the foreign aid 
program in the Marshall plan days, and 
has served this government faithfully 
in many capacities, one of these capac- 
ities being, a few years ago, at the con- 
ference in Geneva on surprise attack. 

It was at these conferences that Mr. 
Foster came face to face with the Soviet 
representatives, and I am sure he learned 
a great deal from that experience as to 
Soviet tactics at the conference table. 

It is my view that a disarmament 
agency must keep the American people 
informed—must keep the American peo- 
ple informed as to what it is doing, its 
plans and proposals, and the research 
activities that it undertakes. 

It is my view that the U.S. Disarma- 
ment Agency, as it is required to do 
under the law, must keep the respective 
departments of Government that are 
concerned with national security fully 
informed as to the Disarmament 
Agency’s activities. Then, the Director 
of the Disarmament Agency is the chief 
adviser of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State on 
the subject of disarmament and arms 
control. 

It is for these reasons, among others, 
that Mr. Foster is at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, along with Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, to undertake sensitive, vital, 
and all-important discussions in the field 
of arms control and disarmament. 

Mr. President, I hope that every citi- 
zen who is interested in this matter— 
and there are many—will study the 
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printed record of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, so the people can know 
more about what is being done by our 
Government in the search for peace. I 
predicate my remarks today upon the 
memorable and far-reaching statement 
of policy by President Kennedy at the 
United Nations last fall. It was in that 
speech that President Kennedy called 
upon the nations of the world to engage 
in a peace race, rather than an arms 
race. 

It was in that great speech that Presi- 
dent Kennedy laid down a program of 
action which we were prepared to under- 
take in concert with other nations, in the 
peace race. 

It was my privilege, while traveling 
overseas last fall, to call that speech to 
the attention of many people, including 
none other than the editor of Izvestia, 
the official Government newspaper in 
Moscow. I met Mr. Adzhubei, editor of 
Izvestia, while I was in Rome, and I 
asked him why that paper had not pub- 
lished Mr. Kennedy’s great speech at the 
United Nations in full text. I urged upon 
him that it be done, in the cause of 
peace. I pointed out that the American 
press had carried Premier Khrushchev’s 
speech to the United Nations in full text. 
In fact, everything Premier Khrushchev 
said was carried by the American press, 
and reported by television and radio. 

I urged on Mr. Adzhubei, who has been 
a guest at the White House, and who is 
the editor of the Soviet paper Izvestia, 
that there be equal treatment; that this 
was the least that could be done to pro- 
mote the cause of peace; to get the true 
story of the American position and of 
American policy to the people of his 
country. 

I do not know whether my remarks 
had any effect on him. These remarks 
were made at a conference in Rome at 
the time I visited with representatives 
of the East-West Parliamentary Confer- 
ence. I do know, however, that later on, 
the text of President Kennedy’s speech 
was published. I hope our information 
services, particularly the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, will keep broadcasting that 
outline for peace, that plan of peace, 
which was designed by President Ken- 
nedy in the message in which he called 
for a peace race. 

Mr. President, at the meeting of our 
subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Foreign Relations we were able to get a 
good deal of information as to what has 
been done by the Disarmament Agency 
in staffing, and programing, and in ac- 
tivities in the field of research in prep- 
aration for the conference. 

Because I believe this is a matter of 
such vital importance, and I am con- 
vinced the rest of the world feels it is 
important, I make these remarks today. 
I have no prepared speech. This sub- 
ject matter is very close to my heart. 
I am so pleased that the responsible 
press of this country has seen fit to give 
so much attention to these matters. 
Every American can know a great deal 
about what the Conference at Geneva 
means if he has but looked at the press of 
the past week, particularly the press of 
Sunday, or if he has listened to the radio 
or reviewed the television news. I say 
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the media of communication have per- 
formed admirably in their responsibilities 
for public service and public informa- 
tion. 

I am hopeful that at our universities, 
high schools, clubs, and fraternal orders, 
in our great organizations of industry, 
agriculture, and labor, the Geneva Con- 
ference will be given careful attention 
and study. I am hopeful our fellow 
Americans will take careful note of the 
activities of the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, so that 
we can better know how well we are pre- 
pared to meet the responsibilities of 
negotiation. 

Mr. President, I shall ask to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from a 
statement by Mr. William C. Foster be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Disarmament 
on Thursday, March 8. These ex- 
cerpts and statements relate to the or- 
ganization of the Agency. They also 
relate to the organization of the Ad- 
visory Council on Disarmament. There 
is a General Advisory Committee which 
was established by law. The Committee 
has as its Chairman, Mr. John J. McCloy, 
who, until last September, was Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s adviser on disarmament. 
The Committee consists of some of the 
outstanding citizens of our Nation. Each 
one was very carefully selected. Each 
one has been subjected to or has under- 
gone a complete field investigation. 
Each one will require Senate confirma- 
tion, which indicates the importance of 
the advisory agency. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the research program of the Disarma- 
ment Agency, because the program 
requires research as much as does ex- 
ploration in outer space. Disarmament 
requires research as much as does any 
subject in the field of science. The 
agency’s first research contract was en- 
tered into on February 6 of this year 
with the Bendix Corp. The contract 
calls upon the Bendix Corp. to make a 
study of techniques for monitoring de- 
livery of strategic vehicles, including 
both missiles and planes. If there is 
ever going to be disarmament, we must 
know how to supervise it. One of the 
most important areas of supervision will 
be over the means of delivery of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. It is the fact 
that these weapons, which include war- 
heads, can be delivered to another coun- 
try that makes them dangerous. The 
mere possession of them is not the major 
danger. The delivery is the danger; 
therefore, the subject of the delivery sys- 
tem becomes vital. 

In discussing disarmament we are not 
merely discussing a utopian hope. We 
are discussing one of the most compli- 
cated subjects with which man ever came 
to grips. It requires a sense of objectiv- 
ity. It requires technical knowledge. 
It requires scientific exploration and re- 
search. Above all, it requires the most 
careful negotiation. 

The U.S. Disarmament Agency also 
published a report by a distinguished 
panel of economists, under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Emile Benoit of Co- 
lumbia University, on the economic and 
social consequences of disarmament, 
and that report was made available to 
the United Nations under a resolution of 
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the United Nations asking each coun- 
try in the United Nations to give a re- 
port as to the economic impact of dis- 
armament when and if disarmament 
should come about. 

I shall say something of this subject, 
Mr. President, but at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment by Mr. William C. Foster, to which 
I have referred, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM C. FOSTER, DIRECTOR, 
U.S. Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DIS- 
ARMAMENT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 
1962 


The Congress approved the bill creating a 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
on September 23, 1961, and the President 
signed it into law on September 26, 1961. 
This will give you a status report of our prin- 
cipal activities since that date. 


1. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


In addition to myself, the President has 
made the following appointments to posi- 
tions in the Agency: 

Mr. Adrian S. Fisher, Deputy Director. 
Mr. Fisher was formerly Legal Adviser of the 
Department of State, General Counsel of the 
AEC, Solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce, and most recently vice president, 
counsel, and a member of the board of. 
directors of the Washington Post Co. 

Mr. Jacob D. Beam, Assistant Director in 
charge of the Bureau of International Rela- 
tions, which is concerned with international 
negotiations, consultations with our allies 
and other countries, and performs research 
on problems related to its functions. Mr. 
Beam was most recently Ambassador to Po- 
land and is an outstanding career Foreign 
Service officer. 

Dr. Franklin A. Long, Assistant Director 
in charge of the Bureau of Science and Tech- 
nology which sponsors and coordinates sci- 
entific research. Dr. Long was until recently 
chairman of the department of chemistry at 
Cornell. He has served on the President's 
Science Advisory Committee and other Gov- 
ernment advisory groups. 

Vice Adm. Edward Nelson Parker, As- 
sistant Director in charge of the Weapons 
Evaluation and Control Bureau which con- 
ducts research into the impact of arms con- 
trol proposals on military security. Admiral 
Parker has had extensive experience with mil- 
itary weapons systems and holds the Navy 
Cross and two gold stars in lieu of addi- 
tional Navy Crosses for conspicuous gallantry 
and extraordinary achievement during World 
War II. 

The Agency also has an Economic Bureau 
which develops and evaluates economic data 
relating to the impact of disarmament pro- 
posals on our economy. An Assistant Di- 
rector has not yet been appointed but Alex- 
ander Kiefer, a senior Foreign Service officer 
who is an economist is serving as Acting 
Assistant Director. The Agency has a Dis- 
armament Advisory Staff headed by Henry A. 
Byroade; a General Counsel, Mr. George 
Bunn; and a Public Affairs Adviser, Mr. 
Nedville E. Nordness. 

The President has just announced the 
appointment of a General Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Agency. The Chairman of this 
Committee will be Mr. John J. McCloy who 
was until last September the President's Ad- 
viser on Disarmament. Other members are 
as follows: 

Roger M. Blough, chairman of the board 
and president of the United States Steel 
Corp. 

The Reverend Edward A. Conway, associate 
professor of political science at Creighton 
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University, and author of numerous articles 
on peace and arms control. 

John Cowles, president of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune and chairman of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 

Trevor Gardner, chairman of the board 
and president of the Hycon Manufacturing 
Co., formerly Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force and Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Air Force for Research and Develop- 
ment. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, professor of 
chemistry at Harvard University, member of 
the President's Science Advisory Committee 
and formerly Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Science and Technology. 

Robert A. Lovett, director and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, and formerly Secretary of 
Defense. 

Dean A, McGee, president of the Kerr-Mc- 
Gee Oil Industries, Inc. 

Ralph E. McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 

Dr. James A. Perkins, vice president of the 
Carnegie Corp., of New York. 

Herman Phieger, partner in the law firm of 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison of San Fran- 
cisco, formerly legal adviser to the State 
Department and the principal negotiator of 
the Antarctica Treaty. . 

Isador Rabi, professor of physics at Colum- 
bia University, and active in the field of 
atomic energy. 

Thomas D. White, formerly Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, 

Herbert York, chancellor of the University 
of California at La Jolla, formerly director, 
Department of Defense Research and 
Engineering. 

A recruitment program was begun after 
creation of the agency in order to obtain 
top level personnel with competence in arms 
control, diplomacy, international organiza- 
tions, international law, economics, science 
and weapons technology, and the military 
capabilities of the United States and of other 
major powers. As of today, the staff of the 
agency consists of 105 employees, Several 
prospective employees will be added as soon 
as investigations in compliance with security 
requirements are completed. This will 
bring us very close to our present budget 
limitation which is 123 for this fiscal year. 


2. RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The agency’s first research contract was 
entered into on February 6, 1962, with the 
Bendix Corp. This contract calls for a 
$150,000 study of techniques for monitoring 
the production of strategic delivery vehicles, 
including both missiles and planes. It is to 
be completed in approximately 6 months, It 
is the first part of a project to design an 
inspection system for monitoring the pro- 
duction and deployment of strategic delivery 
vehicles. 

We are presently negotiating two other 
contracts, one calling for a study of the prob- 
lems of progressive zonal inspection, and the 
other for the study of the role of statistics 
and sampling in the verification of arms con- 
trol and disarmament agreements. Both of 
these contracts will call for the submission 
of a final report within about 6 months, 

The agency recently published a report by 
a distinguished panel of economists, chaired 
by Professor Emil Benoit of Columbia Uni- 
versity, entitled “Economic Impacts of Dis- 
armament.” This panel examined the prob- 
lem of the economic impact of disarmament 
on the basis of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment model devised by them. They con- 
cluded that, while the economic problems 
which may be expected in the event of dis- 
armament are by no means insuperable, these 
problems do require the deployment of sen- 
sible adjustment policies and vigorous Gov- 
ernment leadership for solution. They also 
pointed out that the impact of disarmament 
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would only accentuate structural problems 
which already exist as the result of techno- 
Jogical advance and other developments in 
our economy and that, if these problems are 
overcome, achievement of major national 
goals will be greatly facilitated by the use 
of the human and physical resources released 
from the defense program. 

For several months we have been engaged 
in extensive preparations for the March 14 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva and 
much of our “in house” research has been 
related to these preparations. 

For the next fiscal year 1963, we are plan- 
ning a broad research program which will 
be presented later this month to the Appro- 
priations Committees. It will concentrate 
on the following general areas: 

1. Studies to insure that any applications 
of disarmament measures proposed by the 
United States remain consistent with na- 
tional security interests; 

2. Studies on various problems relating 
to the verification of compliance with arms 
control and disarmament agreements; and 

3. Studies on international organizational 
and legal aspects of proposed disarmament 
agreements. 


3. INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 


(a) Test ban: At various times since their 
inception, negotiations for the discontinu- 
ance of nuclear weapons tests had seemed 
to offer some promise of success. In the 
first 2 years of negotiations, agreement had 
been reached on a preamble and on 17 arti- 
cles and two lengthy annexes of a draft 
treaty. There remained serious differences. 
However, the issues had been refined and all 
three negotiating governments had given 
indications of interest in a treaty. 

In an effort to reach agreement, the United 
States made new proposals a year ago on 
March 21 and it offered the complete text of 
a treaty on April 18, 1961. However, the 
Soviet Union accepted only those Western 
concessions which precisely corresponded 
with its past positions and declined to com- 
promise on others. Furthermore, the Soviet 
representative introduced the so-called 
troika concept into the test ban negotia- 
tions. On August 30, the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced that it had decided to re- 
sume nuclear weapons tests and it did so 
shortly thereafter. On November 28, the 
Soviets presented a new proposal for a com- 
prehensive test ban with no international 
control whatever. States would rely on their 
national systems to detect nuclear explo- 
sions in the atmosphere, outer space, or 
underwater, and they would undertake not 
to conduct any underground tests until 
agreement was reached on a control system 
for general and complete disarmament. 

On September 5, 1961, after the third So- 
viet test, President Kennedy announced that 
the United States would be compelled to 
resume underground testing to maintain its 
military position. On March 2, 1962, he an- 
nounced that our security required the re- 
sumption of atmospheric nuclear weapons 
tests. He has offered to refrain from such 
tests if the Soviet Union will sign an effec- 
tively controlled test ban treaty. We will 
continue to seek such a treaty but the So- 
viets have given no indication of any re- 
newed interest in our proposals. 

(b) Comprehensive disarmament: In a 
series of meetings during the last year, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. agreed to a 
joint statement of agreed principles to guide 
disarmament negotiations and they agreed to 
begin such negotiations on March 14, 1962, 
in an 18-nation committee at Geneva. This 
Committee was to be composed of five NATO 
countries (Canada, France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States); five War- 
saw Pact countries (Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.S.R.), 
and eight countries chosen on a geographical 
basis which had not previously participated 
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in disarmament negotiations. The eight in- 
cluded two Latin American countries (Brazil 
and Mexico), two Asian countries (Burma. 
and India), two African countries (Ethiopia 
and Nigeria), one Middle Eastern country 
(the United Arab Republic), and one Euro- 
pean country (Sweden). A U.N. General 
Assembly resolution of December 20, 1961, 
unanimously endorsed the joint statement 
of agreed principles and the forum. As you 
know, France has since declined to partici- 
pate. 

On September 25, 1961, the President pre- 
sented to the U.N. a U.S. program for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament in a peace- 
ful world. This set forth the following 
specific objectives for disarmament negotia- 
tions: 

1. The disbanding of all national armed 
forces and the prohibition of their reestab- 
lishment in any form whatsoever other than 
those required to preserve internal order and 
for contributions to a United Nations peace 
force; 

2. The elimination from national arsenals 
of all armaments, including all weapons of 
mass destruction and the means for their 
delivery, other than those required for a 
United Nations peace force and for main- 
taining internal order; 

8. The institution of effective means for 
the enforcement of international agree- 
ments, for the settlement of disputes, and 
for the maintenance of peace in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations; 
and 

4. The establishment and effective opera- 
tion of an International Disarmament Or- 
ganization within the framework of the 
United Nations to insure compliance at all 
times with all disarmament obligations. 

The program represents a more compre- 
hensive disarmament proposal than any pre- 
viously proposed by the United States. It is 
particularly significant because of its em- 
phasis on the point that disarmament alone 
is not enough; it must be accompanied by 
the institution of international peacekeep- 
ing measures which could fill the vacuum 
eaused by the removal of military power. 

At Geneva, we will be presenting an elab- 
oration of this program to the Disarmament 
Conference. We will also be seeking agree- 
ment on immediate arms control measures 
that could contribute to the common secu- 
rity of nations and facilitate further steps 
toward disarmament. These will include 
various proposals to reduce the threat of war 
by accident, miscalculation, or surprise at- 
tack; and to prevent the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
economic impact of disarmament has 
been a subject which has been under 
careful study by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament for 2 years. I 
believe we have done a good deal of pio- 
neering. We, in our subcommittee, were 
the first to advocate international co- 
operation in the field of outer space sci- 
ence and research, such recommenda- 
tions having been made in 1956 and 1957. 
As chairman of that subcommittee I sub- 
mitted resolutions in the Congress to di- 
rect our representatives at the United 
Nations to call upon the United Nations 
to authorize a program of international 
cooperation in the field of outer space 
exploration and research. 

The former majority leader, the Vice 
President of the United States, LYNDON 
Joxunson, called upon the Government 
of the United States to take a lead in 
these matters. He was sent to the 
United Nations by the former President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, to address the United 
Nations on international cooperation in 
the exploration of outer space. 
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- I went to Switzerland to address a 
conference of experts in the field of 
disarmament and arms control, at which 
time it was my privilege to advocate 
international cooperation in the field of 
scientific research in outer space. 

Because of our activities in the United 
Nations, a special committee in the 
United Nations has been established to 
promote international cooperation in 
the field of scientific research and 
exploration in outer space. 

Because of the world famous orbital 
flight of Col. John Glenn, a U.S. marine, 
Premier Khrushchev has at long last 
indicated interest in the possibilities of 
international cooperation in the field of 
outer space exploration and scientific 
research. 

I mention these facts because the 
subcommittee of which I am a member, 
and of which I am privileged to be the 
chairman, has pioneered. We have 
pioneered in the discussions of a nuclear 
test prohibition. We have pioneered in 
the discussions of how best to formu- 
late a disarmament conference, and 
what its composition should be. We 
have pioneered in the discussions and 
studies of the economic impact of dis- 
armament. 

I am happy to report to the Senate 
today that, while the study has not been 
published in the Senate, the entire con- 
tents of the study were made available 
during the past year to the U.S. Disar- 
mament Agency, to our State Depart- 
ment, to our Defense Department, to our 
Council of Economic Advisers, to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and to the 
National Security Council. 

This study was conducted with the 
cooperation of some 300 large industrial 
concerns in the United States, along 
with general economic research and 
studies relating to the total economy. 
The industrial concerns I have men- 
tioned answered long, detailed, and 
complicated questionnaires as to their 
present activities in defense production; 
including the volume of that production 
in dollars, and the relationship of the 
dollar production to peacetime activities 
or in relation to production in other 
parts of their plants. 

The questionnaire brought forth in- 
formation as to the number of employ- 
ees engaged in defense production, the 
amount of machinery involved, and the 
kinds of machinery engaged in defense 
production, as well as the possibilities 
for conversion to peacetime production. 

The study indicated the amounts of 
defense production, State by State and 
city by city, and what the defense pro- 
duction meant to the economy of a 
particular State or of a particular 
region. 

Mr. President, the questionnaire 
elicited from the managements of these 
large industrial concerns what their 
views were relating to the adjustment 
from defense production to completely 
peacetime production. How long would 
it take? What would be the impact? 
Could it be done? Would the United 
States be able to shift from a defense 
economy into a completely peacetime 
economy without serious dislocations in 
industry, in respect to jobs, and in 
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respect to the fiscal base of our Nation, 
both public and private? 

I am happy to report that the study 
revealed that could be done, even 
though it would require careful plan- 
ning. 

I am happy to report that the indus- 
trialists of this Nation look forward to 
an opportunity to shift from defense 
production into peacetime goods. 

I am happy to note that our great 
trade unions look forward to doing so. 

In other words, Mr. President, even 
though, because of the international 
situation, and because of our great re- 
sponsibilities in the world, resulting 
from the tension existing between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union, due to So- 
viet pressures and due to uncertainties 
in the world, we are required now to 
maintain a large military establishment 
and to endure heavy defense burdens, it 
can be said without qualifications that 
the industrialists who were contacted 
and interviewed, those who filled out 
the questionnaires, representing some 
300 large industrial firms in this country, 
told us that the shift from defense pro- 
duction to peacetime production could 
be made without serious dislocation, and 
they further told us that they looked 
forward to the day when it would be 
done. 

I mention this because although the 
study has been shared by all executive 
branch agencies it has not been pub- 
lished yet because it is before the For- 
eign Relations Committee for final re- 
view. I am taking the liberty today to 
discuss its broad outlines. I have had 
a great deal to do with the study. I 
think it ought to be published by the 
Congress, but whether it is published 
or not is relatively insignificant, because 
the body or substance of the study has 
been made available to those who are 
responsible in this area for planning and 
for our response to the United Nations 
request. 

Our response to the United Nations’ 
request as to the economic impact of dis- 
armament was based in large measure 
upon the study made by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament and its staff, 
and, in particular, the work performed 
under the direction of the former staff 
director, Miss Betty Goetz. Miss Goetz 
did a remarkable job. She is now with 
the U.S. Disarmament and Arms Control 
Agency, and therefore, of course, fully 
cognizant of the details of the report and 
able to integrate that report into the 
studies of the agency to which I have 
referred. 

But I find it extremely encouraging to 
note a growing awareness among in- 
formed opinion as to the economic feasi- 
bility of disarmament. For years a 
chorus of Cassandras has warned us that 
our defense industries are simply making 
too much money to disarm. This is one 
of the oldest saws of the Communist 
propaganda mill and I am sorry to say 
this line has been parroted by some of 
our standpatters at home. 

In the past 8 days, however, we have 
heard a different story from people who 
make it their business to learn the facts 
about disarmament. Last Monday the 
New York Times published a report of a 
panel of experts led by the noted au- 
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thority Dr. Emile Benoit, Director of the 
research program on economic adjust- 
ments to disarmament of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

The report referred to is one which I 
mentioned earlier. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an excerpt from Mr. Max 
Frankel's article relating to that report, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY SEEKS ANSWERS 

The Kennedy administration, horrified by 
the implications of an unchecked arms race 
in the years to come, has seriously set out 
to explore the chances of disarmament. 

It has hoped, despite contrary winds from 
the East, that a start could be made with 
the Russians at next week’s disarmament 
conference in Geneva. And in expectation 
of some progress, it has tried to prepare it- 
self for the labyrinthine problems by es- 
tablishing a U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

That agency has naturally been concerned 
with disarmament problems involving weap- 
ons, international inspection, and East-West 
negotiations. But it has also found it im- 
portant to consider what disarmament might 
be like, what it would do to the American 
economy, and what the economy must do 
now to lessen the impact if disarmament is 
achieved. 

The leading student of the economic im- 
pact of disarmament in the country today 
is Emile Benoit. He is an associate profes- 
sor of international business at Columbia 
University and director of the research pro- 
gram on economic adjustments to disarm- 
ament. 

As well as writing many recent treatises on 
the subject, he has also led a panel of ex- 
perts. Last month they made their first 
report on the subject to the Disarmament 
Agency. 

The following are some of the major points 
the report made: 

Assuming that disarmament will be ac- 
complished in stages, over 10 to 12 years, 
and that it will be accompanied by greater 
outlays for international inspection and po- 
lice forces, as well as civilian space and nu- 
clear energy programs, it is unlikely to result 
in an immediate depression of the U.S. econ- 
omy, 

A steady decline in defense spending may, 
however, be a significant drag on the econ- 
omy in general and pose serious problems 
requiring prompt and vigorous Government 
action. 

Excessive concentration of Government 
spending in particular industries or areas 
will be unavoidable and could be serious 
for the individuals, companies, and commu- 
nities involved. 

But disarmament is likely merely to ac- 
centuate the problems of excessive spending 
that already exist and should be attended 
to in any case. The resources that dis- 
armament would free for vitality needed de- 
velopment should be welcomed rather than 
feared. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
emphasize the concluding sentence of the 
report: 

The resources that disarmament would 
free for vitally needed development should 
be welcomed rather than feared. 


Mr. President, virtually the same con- 
clusion has been reached by a panel of 
10 leading economists appointed by the 
late U.N. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold on instructions of the U.N. 
General Assembly. Their task was to 
prepare a study on “the national eco- 
nomic and social consequence of dis- 
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armament in countries with different 
economic systems and at different stages 
of economic development.” The panel 
met under the chairmanship of Jacob L. 
Mosak, a U.S. citizen serving the United 
Nations, and included representatives of 
East and West, of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, of NATO and the War- 
saw Pact, of the nonalined and the un- 
derdeveloped countries. To my mind 
their principal finding deserves the wid- 
est possible circulation, namely, that— 
the diversion to peaceful purposes of the 
resources now in military use could be ac- 
complished to the benefit of all countries and 
lead to the improvement of world economic 
and social conditions. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
the summary of the U.N. study as re- 
ported in today’s press. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is almost superfiuous for me to point out 
the exceptional timeliness of these two 
reports in view of the 17-nation disarma- 
ment talks beginning in Geneva this 
week. I would like to recall that the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, of which 
I am chairman, held hearings last week 
at which the economic impact of dis- 
armament was raised by my distin- 
guished colleague, the able Senator from 
Missouri. In reply to questioning, Mr. 
William Foster, Director of the Disarma- 
ment and Arms Control Agency, stated 
that an abrupt suspension of defense 
contracts—and I underscore the word 
“abrupt’—would entail serious eco- 
nomic dislocation in the United States; 
but none of these consequences need 
occur if disarmament proceeds gradually 
and according toplan. Furthermore, he 
stated, the impact of disarmament would 
be just as severe, if not more so, behind 
the Iron Curtain as it would be in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I want to stress this 
last point. Let us remember that ever 
since the October Revolution of 1917 the 
Soviet “dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
has rested exclusively on military power. 
One of the first acts of the Bolsheviks 
in 1917 was to restore the prestige and 
fighting ability of the Tsarist army, 
whose discipline they themselves had 
undermined by propaganda and agita- 
tion. Ever since then the Soviet armed 
forces have occupied a privileged posi- 
tion, although the Communist Party has 
been careful to maintain political su- 
premacy. Only recently we have seen 
the resistance offered Premier Khru- 
shchev when he tried to demobilize large 
numbers of officers and men. Some ob- 
servers even believe that the Berlin 
crisis was aggravated by Russian mili- 
tary circles anxious to safeguard their 
occupation and their privileges in the 
Soviet system. 

I wish a little more could be written 
about that subject. If one were care- 
fully to examine the development of mil- 
itary forces in the Soviet Union, he would 
find that those forces have always oc- 
cupied a privileged position, and they 
have had a great bearing upon Soviet 
policy. 
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We in the United States worry about 
the power of the Pentagon. The former 
President of the United States, as he left 
office, gave us some wise counsel on those 
matters. But I wish the record to be 
quite clear that in the Soviet Union—in 
fact, in the Communist bloc countries— 
the people have never known a totally 
military free economy. If we think we 
would have some trouble adjusting from 
disarmament to peacetime production, 
imagine what it would be within the 
Communist bloc area where the military 
has been in the ascendancy and where 
the economy has been geared to the pro- 
duction of military goods, not for a few 
years, but from its inception. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, 
Nikita Khrushchev is not going to have 
an easy time of it once disarmament is 
achieved. For a state so overwhelmingly 
committed to military production as is 
the Soviet Union, the economic impact 
of disarmament is a very serious con- 
sideration. 

However, the Soviets report that they 
could make the necessary adjustment. I 
want that made clear. They have made 
such a report to the United Nations. The 
point I wish to make is that not all the 
advantages of disarmament will flow one 
way, namely, to the Communists. Many 
people in America feel that if we discuss 
the subject of disarmament, all we do 
thereby is to show weakness and play 
into the hands of the Reds. 

Mr. President, no man in his right 
mind discusses disarmament as some- 
thing that we will do without other coun- 
tries also doing it. We do not discuss dis- 
armament as a one-way street. As I 
have said before, I believe that in recent 
years our Government has maintained a 
defense program that was no larger than 
the Soviets could match without too 
much strain, and small enough in this 
country so that those who like to com- 
plain about taxes would not have much 
to complain about. 

In other words, for a number of years 
we went on the basis that all we needed 
to do was to have the big bomb, a cheap 
defense, and that would take care of 
everything. Such action has permitted 
the Soviet Union to match us without 
too much strain on its economy. With 
the advent of the Kennedy administra- 
tion we have put our Military Establish- 
ment in proper balance. We have 
strengthened our defenses. We have in- 
creased the mobility of our Military 
Establishment. We have refined our 
weapons. We have modernized our 
weapons. We have strengthened our air- 
power. We have made vast strides in 
missiles and rockets. Today the Soviet 
Union finds it difficult to keep pace. 
Today the Soviet Union must make up its 
mind whether it will meet its agricul- 
tural crisis, as I mentioned in the Senate 
the other day, or whether it will be able 
to maintain its military establishment, 
and the pressure of the Soviet people, as 
every report indicates, is for more con- 
sumer goods. The people are asking for 
more food, clothing, and housing. 

Mr. Khrushchev goes to Geneva not 
with the initiative. He goes to Geneva 
not with all the cards in his hands. He 
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goes to Geneva with an America that is 
united, a President who has made his 
position clear on the subject of nuclear 
testing, a President who has made his 
position clear as to the desire for success 
in disarmament negotiations, a President 
who has a country behind him that is 
richer and stronger than ever before, and 
a Military Establishment that is stronger 
than we have had for years. 

As the recent U.N. study so eloquently 
concluded, 

The achievement of general and complete 


disarmament would be an unqualified bless- 
ing to all mankind. 


That is the situation today. That is 
what Mr. Khrushchev faces. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the ad- 
vantages of disarmament are not only 
on one side; they are universal. Mr. 
Khrushchev can have all this for his peo- 
ple if he is willing to negotiate. Mr. 
Khrushchev can solve the agricultural 
problems of his ccuntry, but he cannot 
do that and also keep up this mad arms 
race. 

I am advising our President and our 
country, publicly and privately, that we 
steer a steady course and that we main- 
tain our defenses at such a point that 
they will command the respect of the 
world and at the same time show our 
willingness sincerely and conscientious- 
ly to negotiate in good faith for a staged 
and planned reduction of arms and ulti- 
mate disarmament. 

There is nothing contradictory about 
this position. Winston Churchill once 
said, “We arm to parley.” Others, in- 
cluding our President, has said, “We 
will never fear to negotiate, but we will 
not negotiate from fear.” 

We go to this conference table in 
Geneva at one of the most critical and 
serious moments in the world’s history. 
I say, as a Senator who is somewhat 
privy to what the facts are with respect 
to our Military Establishment and our 
power, that we go there strong, that we 
go there united, and that we go there 
prepared for serious and conscientious 
negotiations, because of the work of Mr. 
Foster of the U.S. Disarmament Agen- 
cy, and because of the preparations by 
our State Department. 

I know that the prospects for dis- 
armament seem rather remote. I do 
not believe in fooling myself or in at- 
tempting to fool the public. The pros- 
pects for disarmament are rather dis- 
tant and remote. However, the need is 
ever pressing. 

I repeat that we are talking about 
disarmament in which there must be in- 
spection and in which there must be 
ways of supervision and monitoring. We 
are talking about disarmament not only 
with reference to the United States and 
the Soviet Union, but also with refer- 
ence to other powers. Ultimately any 
disarmament conference to be worthy 
of the name must have at its conference 
table Communist China. Who is there 
in this land or in any other land who 
can sincerely and conscientiously con- 
sider disarmament for our country or 
for any other country while 700 million 
people are living in a dictatorial police 
state which has arms at hand and the 
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capacity to destroy and kill, namely 

Communist China? 

Communist China would have to be 
brought into the disarmament discus- 
sions. I mean she would have to be 
brought in just as a matter of national 
security. ' 

Fortunately, there is a precedent for 
these matters. She sat in on the discus- 
sions in Korea. She sat in on the dis- 
cussions on Indo-China. This is not a 
matter of recognition. It is not a mat- 
ter of a U.N. seat for the Communist 
Chinese. Those are separate and dis- 
tinct subjects. Surely, it is a matter of 
careful consideration to every human 
being that if there is to be a successful 
and at least a progressive program of 
disarmament, that it be universal and 
that it be not limited. I am sure that 
the representatives of the Soviet Union 
would feel that way too, in view of the 
recent discussions between the Soviets 
in Russia and the Chinese Communist 
leadership in Peiping. 

I conclude my remarks by wishing the 
greatest of possible success to the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Rusk, and to 
commend the President upon his de- 
termination to have these negotiations 
conducted in an honorable and sensible 
manner. 

I hope that this conference will in 
some way relax the tensions between the 
West and the East. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
opening statement as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, at our 
hearing on Thursday, March 8, be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT, SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Five and a half months ago the U.S. Arms 

Control and Disarmament Agency entered 
the world accompanied by the hopes and 
prayers of all who considered disarmament to 
be the most urgent need of our time. Today 
and tomorrow this subcommittee is going to 
attempt to take inventory of the accomplish- 
ments, the current projects, the goals and 
philosophy of this unique new agency. Our 
questions are going to range over a wide 
area. We want to delve into such bread- 
and-butter items as the staffing of the 
agency, the overall organization, the match- 
ing of personnel with slots on the organiza- 
tion chart, the status and scope of research, 
the adequacy of funds and the use to which 
appropriated funds have been put. 

Over and above these questions, however, 
we are interested in the substance of dis- 
armament. Our hearings precede by less 
than a week the start of yet another effort 
to discuss disarmament at the international 
conference table. On March 14 representa- 
tives of 18 sovereign nations will sit down to- 
gether in Geneva, Switzerland. They meet 
in the shadow of one of the most discourag- 
ing developments of this decade—the col- 
lapse of the 3-power test ban negotiations, 
which at one time offered a fleeting hope of 
ending the most deadly arms competition of 
ourera. The great nuclear powers missed the 
boat and each has a share, though perhaps 
an unequal share, of the blame. When the 
new administration showed itself sincerely 
anxious to sign an effective test ban treaty, 
the Soviet Union raised its impossible de- 
mand for a veto in the control commission. 
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The Soviet troika contradicted, as the 
Kremlin knew it must, the very idea of a 
controlled test ban treaty. To have accepted 
it would have meant betraying posterity. 

We cannot help asking what would have 
happened if our negotiators had been better 
prepared, if opinion in our highest Govern- 
ment circles had been solidly in favor of a 
test ban agreement back in 1958-59. Per- 
haps a limited agreement then might have 
forestalled the disaster of the Soviet tests in 
1961 and our own reluctant decision to re- 
sume above-ground testing. In any case we 
might have been better off than we are now; 
we might have had no need for the desper- 
ate offer of canceling atmospheric tests in 
return for an effective treaty. We might 
still be negotiating fruitfully in Geneva in- 
stead of submitting our problems to a large, 
unwieldy conference, most members of 
which have no immediate prospect of join- 
ing the “nuclear club.” 

This is only speculation, but I can say 
with certainty that the Disarmament and 
Arms Control Agency was established with 
the aim of making the United States as well 
prepared for peace as it is for war. This 
subcommittee hopes that the United States 
is indeed entering the 18-nation Disarma- 
ment Conference with, as President Kennedy 
said, “concrete plans for a major ‘break- 
through to peace.“ Moreover, we hope that 
the disarmament agency has itself made a 
substantial contribution to the U.S. posi- 
tion. We will attempt to get to the bottom 
of these questions, aithough as everyone 
present will readily understand, only their 
most general aspects can be discussed in 
public session. 

Let me stress that the backers of the idea 
of the Disarmament and Arms Control 
Agency were determined that the United 
States should never again enter a disarma- 
ment conference poorly prepared technically, 
or lacking an adequate position of its own 
and coordinated with its allies. Nor 
should we ever again be uncertain as to our 
objectives, hesitant as to the commitments 
we are willing to make. We were deter- 
mined to engage the services of the best 
people we could find—men and women pre- 
pared to give their full time to the task of 
disarmament, to the painstaking research 
and to the correlation of technical knowl- 
edge on which alone an effective disarma- 
ment agreement can rest. 

No one expected miracles from the Agency, 
but we did insist that disarmament no 
longer be the stepchild of our national se- 
curity effort. We asked recognition of the 
fact, to which the present administration 
fully subscribes, that disarmament and na- 
tional defense are not contradictory but are 
two equal sides of the same coin. This 
country could no longer afford to see dis- 
armament relegated to a subo-dinate posi- 
tion in the Department of State, where all 
too often it encountered indifference, inertia; 
where it often became the victim of “higher” 
departmental priorities. 

The disarmament agency wan born in the 
very midst of crises—Berlin and the Soviet 
test series—which placed a premium on a 
rapid military buildup. Yet despite the 
dangers and the tensions of last September 
the Congress saw fit to set up an autonomous 
agency with the one and only purpose of 
studying and conducting research to prevent 
war, to reduce armaments, to preserve peace, 
to help create the conditions which make 
for peace. This development was proof that 
disarmament has at all times a broad con- 
stituency in the United States. This con- 
stituency will not be satisfied unless we work 
for disarmament in fair weather and foul, 
unless we understand that disarmament is 
all the more urgent when the world teeters 
on the precipice. It is with the constituents 
of disarmament firmly in mind that we are 
conducting the present hearings. 

No one pretends that disarmament can be 
Planned and implemented by casual ama- 
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teurs. The control and reduction of arma- 
ments and the building of a peaceful world 
in which law and order and international 
institutions take the place of national 
force—all this requires many years of re- 
search, study, perseverance, of negotiation 
and education. Patience and persistence are, 
of course, vital ingredients of our foreign 
and defense policies and of our whole 
national security posture. Our leaders real- 
ize that unremitting effort is the only alter- 
native to inevitable conflict on the one hand 
or to unilateral disarmament and defeat on 
the other. We must persevere despite the 
intransigence, the self-defeating blindness of 
our opponents. Leaders on both sides must 
learn that the irreconcilable differences be- 
tween Communist totalitarianism and demo- 
cratic freedom cannot be settled in a mush- 
room cloud. We do not have to accept the 
Communist interpretation of “peaceful co- 
existence,” but we all have to admit that war 
in the nuclear age is unthinkable. As Walter 
Lippmann so aptly expressed it in his mem- 
orable address to the Wornen's National Press 
Club in January, “Only a moral idiot with a 
suicidal mania would press the button for a 
nuclear war.” 

War today is unthinkable. Or is it? 
Perhaps neither side actually contemplates 
aggressive war in the style of Hitler or 
Napoleon, yet an enormous share of our 
national product and that of our adversaries 
still goes into armaments, into planning and 
acting for the unthinkable—war. We have 
said we will not be the ones to strike first, 
and I believe we are sincere. However, we 
had to build up a “second strike” when our 
potential enemies talked of “preemption” 
and threatened our allies with nuclear 
blackmail. Our mightiest weapons serve the 
double purpose of deterrence and retaliation. 
As things stand now, we cannot do without 
these weapons, nor can we avoid perfecting 
new ones against the danger of an enemy 
breakthrough. Yet armaments are undenia- 
bly a burden and a brake on our overall 
economic development. That is what hap- 
pens when a nation is caught in the vicious 
cycle of an arms race. 

These are only a few illustrations of the 
formidable task before our disarmament 
negotiators and planners today. Even as the 
arms race shows signs of entering a new 
and more dangerous stage, we have to re- 
double our efforts for peace. We have to 
pursue the ultimate goal of universal dis- 
armament while taking specific steps and 
following up on specific proposals in the 
immediate future. If this means taking the 
half loaf of an imperfect treaty in the hope 
of later attaining our ultimate objective, 
then by all means let us consider it, We 
must be prepared to negotiate—though never 
at the expense of our national security. We 
must work not only for disarmament but 
also for the other ingredients of a rule of 
law throughout the world, backed by a world 
police force and a system of world courts. 
Unpalatable though these suggestions may 
be to our superpatriots, I look upon them 
as building the only firm foundation of a 
secure world for our children and grand- 
children. As someone once said, “There is 
no riskless choice, there is only a choice 
of risks.” As your chairman, I believe that 
of all the risks before us today, none offers 
better hope than controlled, verified, realis- 
tic, painstakingly prepared disarmament. 
That is why, on the eve of a vital inter- 
national conference, this subcommittee has 
called witnesses to take stock of our coun- 
try’s disarmament posture. 


EXHIBIT 1 
SUMMARY OF U.N. STUDY ON AN ARMS 
Pacr 
The present level of military expenditures 
not only represents a grave political danger 
but also imposes a heavy economic and so- 
cial burden on most countries. It absorbs 
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a large volume of human and material re- 
sources of all kinds, which could be used 
to increase economic and social welfare 
throughout the world—both in the highly 
industrialized countries, which at the pres- 
ent time incur the bulk of the world’s mili- 
tary expenditures, and in the less-developed 
areas. 

RESOURCES DEVOTED TO MILITARY PURPOSES 

There appears to be general agreement 
that the world is spending roughly $120 
billion annually on military account at the 
present time. This corresponds to about 
one-half of the total gross capital forma- 
tion throughout the world. It is at least 
two-thirds of—and, according to some esti- 
mates, of the same order of magnitude as— 
the entire national income of all the under- 
developed countries. 

It is important that countries, in prepar- 
ing to disarm, should take stock of the 
various resources that disarmament would 
release for peaceful uses. In the major mili- 
tary powers, military production is highly 
concentrated in a few industry groups, In 
those countries that rely upon imports for 
their supplies of military goods or in which 
the major part of military expenditure is 
for the pay and subsistence of the Armed 
Forces, rather than for their equipment, the 
resources devoted to military purposes con- 
sist essentially of manpower and foreign 
exchange. 

THE PEACEFUL USE OF RELEASED RESOURCES 

There are so many competing claims for 
usefully employing the resources released by 
disarmament that the real problem is to 
establish a scale of priorities. The most 
urgent of these claims would undoubtedly 
already have been largely satisfied were it 
not for the armaments race. 

Increased personal consumption might 
well absorb a large share of the released re- 
sources. A substantial portion of them, 
however, would be used for expansion of 
productive capacities because only such ex- 
pansion can provide a firm basis for further 
increases in consumption. In the less- 
developed countries, the utilization of re- 
leased resources for capital formation must 
be considered vitally important. 

Social investment is an important alterna- 
tive both to private consumption and to in- 
dustrial and agricultural investment. Its 
claims rest partly upon the clear urgency of 
the direct need for improved social ameni- 
ties, and partly upon the fact that growth 
of industrial and agricultural productivity 
is dependent upon developments in educa- 
tion, housing, health, and other fields. 

The release of scientific and technical man- 
power would make it possible to encourage 
programs of basic scientific research in fields 
which have hitherto been neglected. Dis- 
armament would also open up possibilities 
for joint international ventures of an ambi- 
tious kind, such as the utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, space research, 
the exploration of the Arctic and Antarctic 
for the benefit of mankind and projects to 
change the climates of large areas of the 
world. 

Thus, though it would take active deci- 
sions by governments in the light of national 
and international needs to set in motion the 
mecessary programs for employing the re- 
leased resources, it seems abundantly clear 
that no country need fear a lack of useful 
employment opportunities for the resources 
that would become available to it through 
disarmament. 


IMPACT ON NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


Disarmament would raise both general 
problems of maintaining the overall level of 
economic activity and employment and 
specific problems insofar as manpower or 
productive capacity might require adapta- 
tion to nonmilitary needs, 
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In the economic life of all countries, shifts 
in the pattern of demand and in the alloca- 
tion of productive resources are continually 
occurring. The reallocation of productive 
resources which would accompany disarma- 
ment is in many respects merely a special 
case of the phenomenon of economic growth. 

The postwar conversion was a much larger 
one and involved a more rapid transfer of 
resources than total disarmament would re- 
quire at present. Nevertheless, huge armies 
were quickly demobilized without a signifi- 
cant rise in unemployment in most countries. 

The pace of recovery, particularly of in- 
dustrial output, was impressively rapid. 
During the postwar conversion, however, the 
major concern of economic policy was to re- 
strain, rather than to maintain, overall de- 
mand. 

Much attention has already been given in 
the industrialized private enterprise econ- 
omies to the methods by which total effec- 
tive demand can be maintained. 

and fiscal policy could be used 
to offset the effect of a shortfall in total de- 
mand that might result from a decline in 
military expenditure to the extent that it 
were not offset by a rise in civil government 
expenditure. 

Bearing in mind that a substantial part of 
military expenditure would probably be re- 
placed by other government expenditure in 
most countries, it may be concluded that 
the maintenance of effective demand in the 
face of disarmament should not prove diffi- 
cult. 

For many underdeveloped countries, the 
effect of disarmament upon the industrial 
countries’ demands for primary products, 
and thus on the export earnings of the pri- 
mary producing countries, would be of great 
im ce. So would the methods of deal- 
ing with the liquidation of strategic stock- 
piles. 

In the centrally planned economies, the 
maintenance of effective demand while re- 
ducing military expenditure would be simply 
a matter of the efficiency of planning tech- 
niques. In consequence, effective demand 
could be readily maintained, and the prin- 
cipal problems of conversion would concern 
the physical adaptation of plants producing 
armaments to the production of goods for 
civilian use. 


STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS OF CONVERSION 


Even with the successful maintenance of 
total effective demand during a period of 
disarmament, significant problems of ad- 
justment would remain in specific sectors 
and areas of the economy. The resources 
now supplying military requirements could 
be adapted to peacetime needs partly by 
shifts within industries and plants. This 
might be a relatively easy procedure, in 
many cases involving little more than 
changes in designs, retooling, and minor 
adaptations of skills, particularly in plants 
and enterprises which already produce both 
military and civilian goods. 

Shifts between industries would necessitate 
new investment and acquisition of different 
types of skill by the working force. 

In the longer run, disarmament would 
allow each country to raise the rate of in- 
vestment and to adapt productive capacity 
more adequately to the needs of the popu- 
lation and to the requirements of economic 
growth, both in the private enterprise and 
the centrally planned economies. 

Hypothetical studies on the assumption 
that military expenditure is replaced wholly 
by increases in expenditure on other kinds 
of goods and services suggest that in the 
event of very rapid disarmament some 6 or 
7 percent (including the Armed Forces) of 
the total labor force in the United States and 
314 to 4 percent in the United Kingdom 
would have to find civilian instead of mili- 
tary employment or change their employ- 
ment from one industry group to another. 
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These shifts would be small if spread out 
over a number of years and would be greatly 
facilitated by the normal process of turn- 
over. The higher the rate of growth of 
the economy, the easier the process of 
adaptation. 

Underdeveloped countries generally have 
been meeting their requirements for military 
goods and services by imports, so that their 
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It would 
also free members of the forces, many with 
useful skills and training. Some of these 
could be usefully employed in the develop- 
ment of social capital. 

In some of the semi-industrialized coun- 
tries, newly started basic industries could 
concentrate, without any transitional diffi- 
culty, on the manufacture of capital goods. 

In the centrally planned economies, where 
productive capacity is usually fully utilized, 
it would be necessary to convert plants pro- 
ducing military equipment to production of 
durable consumer goods and of such invest- 
ment goods as can be produced in them with 
only minor retooling. This could be done 
rapidly. 

Some special problems would arise with 
regard to reemployment and training of man- 
power and reorientation of scientific research. 
While most members of the Armed Forces 
have received training that would fit them 
easily for civilian life, a special effort would 
have to be made to find suitable employment 
for the rest. The demobilization of the non- 
professional members of the Armed Forces 
would imply only that the number of new 
entrants for that period would be augmented 
by this special factor. 

In industries depending heavily on mili- 
tary orders, many of the employees possess 
a level of skill that should find gainful em- 
ployment in other branches of production, 
so long as overall effective demand is rising. 

Even so, there might be some special cases 
which would require special assistance to 
encourage the adaptation of skills to new 
jobs. The uneven geographical distribution 
of the activity based on military expendi- 
ture would give rise to a need for various 
forms of public and other assistance to fa- 
cilitate readjustment. 

The task of shifting scientific and techni- 
cal personnel to nonmilitary fields of re- 
search in some countries would be consid- 
erable. No reduction in the actual employ- 
ment of scientific and technical personnel 
need be feared, however, because the demand 
for civilian research would increase rapidly. 


IMPACT ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 


Disarmament would be bound to have fa- 
vorable effects on the development of inter- 
national relations. The political détente 
that would accompany an international dis- 
armament program would in itself imply 
that nations were willing to reconsider their 
economic relations with one another. 

The relaxation of international tensions 
would provide a sound basis for reduction 
of trade barriers and for modification of ex- 
isting ,trade agreements and trading prac- 
tices. An important consequence of this 
would be a substantial increase in trade be- 
tween the centrally planned economies and 
the rest of the world. 

Since disarmament may be expected to 
result in an acceleration of economic growth, 
it should stimulate the growth of demand 
for primary production in general, Accel- 
erated economic growth would be still more 
powerful in increasing total demand for 
manufactures. 

The overall impact of disarmament on the 
trade of underdeveloped countries is likely 
to be favorable, not only because of the 
acceleration of economic growth but also 
because of the greatly expanded aid to be 
expected from the more advanced countries. 

Some exports of primary products, such as 
petroleum, rubber, and most metallic ores, 
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depend significantly at present on direct and 
indirect demand generated by military pur- 
chases. Provided, however, that military 
expenditures were fully replaced by public 
and private nonmilitary , the im- 
pact on overall demand for these commodi- 
ties would be only minor. 

There might, however, be instances in 
which declines in demand for particular 
commodities would cause appreciable diffi- 
culties. In these cases consideration should 
be given to special aid for the countries con- 
cerned, in the same way as for particular in- 
dustries or areas within the principal dis- 
arming countries. For most other primary 
commodities, the reallocation of military ex- 
penditure to civilian use would probably 
bring about a net increase in demand. 

During the conversion period changes in 
the level of aggregate economic activity asso- 
ciated with disarmament in the major indus- 
trial countries would be a major determi- 
nant of the level of international trade. 

It is believed that significant fluctuations 
in the general level of international trade 
could be avoided, but it should, nevertheless, 
be realized that any failure to achieve this 
goal could have serious consequences. 

Regardless of the technique employed, no 
country should be allowed to suffer a dis- 
ruption to its economic life, even tempo- 
rarily, as a result of disarmament. 


EFFECTS ON THE VOLUME AND FRAMEWORK OF 
AID FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


National efforts and international coopera- 
tion in the development of the underde- 
veloped countries have so far not brought 
about the desired acceleration of economic 
growth. A much larger volume of resources 
could be allocated to investment for produc- 
tive development in these countries even if 
only a fraction of the resources currently 
devoted to military purposes were used in 
this way. 

Disarmament could thus bring about a 
marked increase in the rate of growth of real 
income in the poorer parts of the world. 

Bilateral and multilateral programs of aid 
each have their own particular advantages 
and disadvantages, but, insofar as political 
circumstances have had any weight in deter- 
mining the direction and form of aid, effec- 
tive disarmament and the related lessening 
of international tensions should improve the 
prospects for more cooperative international 
action. 

Since repayment of loans granted on com- 
mercial terms may impose heavy burdens on 
the balances of payments of the underdevel- 
oped countries, as large a proportion of eco- 
nomic aid as possible should take the form 
of grants or soft loans. 

Because the competing claims in developed 
countries are also urgent, there is a serious 
possibility that the financial resources re- 
leased by disarmament might be rapidly 
absorbed by purely national aims. It is 
therefore desirable that an appropriate pro- 
portion of these resources should be allocated 
to international aid in its various forms 
simultaneously with their use for domestic 
purposes, 

Foreign aid, however, can play only a 
supplementary role in the development of 
these countries and the responsibility for 
initiation and intensification of development 
efforts would continue to lie entirely with 
the governments and peoples concerned. 

SOME SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

In a disarmed world a general improve- 
ment could be expected in the level of living, 
including an increase in leisure. With the 
end of the armament race, governments 
would accord social objectives a higher 
priority. 

The psychological, moral, and material 
evils of compulsory military service and of 
stationing troops away from their homes 
would be avoided; so would the danger that 
security considerations and the Armed 
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Forces might play an excessive role in form- 
ing the values of the community. Scien- 
tific cooperation and the arts would benefit 
from an extension of international ex- 
changes. 
CONCLUSION 

The consultative group is unanimously of 
the opinion that all the problems and diffi- 
culties of transition connected with dis- 
armament could be met by appropriate na- 
tional and international measures. There 
should thus be no doubt that the diversion 
to peaceful purposes of the resources now in 
military use could be accomplished to the 
benefit of all countries and lead to the im- 
provement of world economic and social 
conditions. The achievement of general and 
complete disarmament would be an un- 
qualified blessing to all mankind. 


(During the delivery of Mr. Hum- 
PHREY’s speech: ) 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wonder whether the 
Senator, during his fine discussion, in- 
tends to discuss the B-70 program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had not intended 
to make any comment on the matter of 
the proposed supersonic bomber, the 
B-70. I was going to complete my state- 
ment on this subject of the economic 
impact of the so-called disarmament 
studies, and then I was going to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I appreciate that. I 
merely wish to say to the Senator that 
the B-70 is still important to the coun- 
try. 4 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. He may recall that I joined 
with him and others in urging that the 
prototype of this plane be developed. 


THE “TURN TOWARD PEACE” 
MOVEMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans cherish, as one of our unalterable 
traditions, the right of freedom of ex- 
pression. 

This right was exercised a few weeks 
ago when a group of college students 
visited Washington in a movement desig- 
nated “turn toward peace.” This right 
has again been exercised by a group of 
fine young Nebraskans who are members 
of the student council of the Scottsbluff 
High School, Scottsbluff, Nebr. I quote 
their resolution: 

Whereas we indorse a policy of total vic- 
tory in the cold war for the United States; 
and 

Whereas we feel that the turn toward 
peace” march is not in the best interests 
of that policy: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Scottsbluff Senior High 
School Student Council censures the “turn 
toward peace” march and the four points for 
which it stands. 


The resolution adopted by this student 
council is transmitted by its secretary, 
Dolores Miller. In addition I quote the 
closing paragraph of the student coun- 
cil’s letter of transmittal: 

This makes clear once again that many 
young people do not join with leftwing 
rabble rousers in their attempts to influence 
official Washington. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted to sit during the remainder of 
the session today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GENEVA DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
regret that I did not hear the com- 
ments of the Senator from Minnesota 
concerning the developments at the Ge- 
neva Conference, which will soon be in 
session. I understand he made extensive 
remarks about the possibilities of dis- 
armament. 

I wonder whether the Senator referred 
in any way to the development in South 
Vietnam and the newspaper accounts 
which indicate the possibility that we 
are already involved in an undeclared 
war in that country. Did the Senator 
comment on that situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I did not; I 
addressed myself strictly to the meeting 
in Geneva and to the study by the United 
Nations which was released over the 
weekend. 

The subject to which the Senator from 
Idaho has referred has been discussed 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Kuchl, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Wi- 
LEY], and other Senators, who are rank- 
ing members of the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and who participate 
in the leadership. 

The Senator is referring to a very 
serious matter in which our country is 
attempting to give technical assistance 
and military instruction to aid a valiant 
people who are doing their level best, 
under tremendous odds, to fight off the 
Communist attack from the north and 
to sustain their independence and free- 
dom in South Vietnam. It is to be hoped 
that the people of South Vietnam will 
be able to win this struggle. It is to be 
hoped that the Communist advance in 
southeast Asia can be checked. It is 
to be hoped that American participation 
in this area can be limited to military 
assistance, to supplies, and to military 
training, and it is my view, I state so 
that there will be no doubt about it, 
that it should be so limited. 

In all of this activity, there is a grave 
risk; but I say most sincerely that the 
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greatest risk is Communist aggression, 
Communist conquest, and Communist 
advance. That we cannot permit, if it 
is humanly possible to stop it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota further 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I share the Sen- 
ator’s anxiety and apprehension con- 
cerning the seriousness of the Soviet 
aggression in South Vietnam, if that be 
a fact. I feel certain that most Ameri- 
cans recognize the need for taking an 
aggressive position against further en- 
croachment by the forces of North 
Vietnam in that part of the world. 

Does the Senator know whether the 
United Nations has taken any official 
position on supporting in any way the 
unilateral action currently being car- 
ried on by the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I do not be- 
lieve that that has been done. To my 
knowledge, I believe it has not been 
done. However, I feel that this is a 
matter which has had full and concur- 
rent support and response from Mem- 
bers of Congress, on both sides of the 
aisle, who are deeply concerned with 
the situation. I hope it will have the 
support of every Senator, so far as as- 
sistance goes. 

When it comes to the question of open 
involvement on a rather large scale on 
the part of U.S. forces, if that should 
be contemplated, or if it should happen, 
I would be one of the first along with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], I believe, to ask some very serious 
questions and to be very deeply disturbed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I understand that 
the Senator from Minnesota, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, is very knowledgeable in every 
way and has access to the information 
relating to such developments. Does 
not the Senator think it is time for the 
United Nations to give some official rec- 
ognition to this situation; and if the 
Soviet aggression is as serious in Viet- 
nam as everyone apparently recognizes, 
is there not an imperative need of our 
getting the help of the free nations of 
the world in an effort to meet that 
threat? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Itis my view—and 
I have said this before; it is not new 
with me—that the situation in South 
Vietnam, just as in Laos, should be sub- 
ject to United Nations concern, United 
Nations action, and United Nations reso- 
lution. As the Senator from Idaho well 
knows, an international commission was 
established for South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam as a result, I believe, of the 
Geneva Conference in 1953—— 

Mr. DWORSHAK. 1954. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or 1954. This 
brings the problem within the purview 
of the United Nations. But the action 
now taking place in Vietnam is a threat 
to the peace; and as a threat to the 
peace, it is not simply our responsibility. 
Surely it would come within the purview 
of SEATO, which is an alliance for the 
protection of southeast Asia. But, more 
significantly, I think, as the Senator 
from Idaho has wisely pointed out, it 
should be a matter of concern and of 
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action on the part of the United Na- 
tions. 


I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
his cooperation and observation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate—end I believe there is 
none—I move that the Senate adjourn, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previous- 


ly entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 13, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 12, 1962: 


US. DISTRICT JUDGE 


Jesse E. Eschbach, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Indiana, vice Luther M. Swygert, elevated. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Maj. Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, 
018359, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army), for appointment 
as Deputy Director, Central Intelligence 

, with the rank of Heutenant gen- 
eral, under the provisions of Public Law 
15, 88d Congress, and section 3066, title 10, 
United States Code. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3305: 


To be colonels 
Abercrombie, John C., 031386. 
Aboosh, 


Ackroyd, Gilbert G., 031813. 
Acton, Lloyd P., 042467. 
Adams, L. Dow, 021203. 


Allen, Ben E., 032103. 
Allen, Edward G., 031878. 
Alley, John A., Jr., 052203. 
Allgeier, Robert M., 042822. 


Anderson, Robert N., 021436. 
Anderson, Roland B., 021108. 
Anderson, Roland, 631790. 
Anderson, Truett C., 038804. 
Angel, Nicholas C., 031789. 
Angster, Robert C., 032124. 
Antozzi, William O., 043307. 
Archer, Norman R., 038968, 
Arey, Carlyle W., 030642, 
Armstrong, Chalmers H., Jr., 031877. 
Arnold, Edgar LeR., 031902. 
Arnold, Thomas St. J., 032040. 
Artman, George, 021342. 
Ashby, Raymond C., Jr., 043320. 
Ashworth, Robert L., 021308. 
Ashworth, Talmadge DeW., 079693. 
Atkins, Woodrow W., 043292, 
Attaway, Elmer J., 040321. 
Austin, Edward W., 051789. 
Ayres, Laurence T., Jr., 043715. 
Babcock, Jack E., 021413. 
Baerman, Charles P., 040273. 
Bailey, Edward A., 021083. 


Bailey, John R., Jr., 021136. 
Baker 043558. 


Beardsley, Ford M., 040311. 
Beattie, Fountain F., Jr., 052265. 
Beaty, Harold E., 038930. 
Beck, Clarence E., 021239. 
Beck, John N., 040258. 
Beddow, James H., 021446. 
Beebe, John L., 039970. 
Beeson, John J., 3a, 032018. 
Beggs, Edwin G., 020297. 
Belisle, Maurice A., 052175. 
Belland, Walter T., 043450. 
Belote, Byron G., 042851. 
Benedict, Harold B., 031566. 
Benford, James A., 051676. 
Benson, Wilmer K., 021423. 
—— Gerald A., 051722. 
Besse, Warren ., 039988. 
Beverley, William W., 021107. 
Bieri, George A., 040298. 
Billings, Edward R., 039945. 
Bissell, Edward B., 021360. 
Bixby, George W., 021056. 
Blackmarr, William H., 042836. 
Blake, Charles J., Jr., 021122. 
Blake, William L., 030751. 
Blancett, Rollie N., 021416. 
Blight, Edward M., 040191. 
Blocker, Jack S., 032118. 
Boas, Philippe P., 039960. 

, Frank A., 040325. 
Boleyn, Paul T., 020903. 
Boling, Jean H., O31817. 
Bonifay, Isaac F., 040061. 
Bonniwell, Alfred E., 042931. 
Booth, Robert M., 019964. 
Botts, Joseph H., 031514. 
Bowers, William S., 038973. 

Harold M., Jr., 043601. 
Boyd, Robert P., Jr., 040068. 
Boyer, Jack W., 032145. 
Boyles, Samuel J., 032168. 
Boyt, John E., 021304. 
Brack, Joseph L., 051746. 
Brady, Lawrence W., 030703. 
Bragdon, Kerlin J., 042766. 
Brannon, John M., 032156. 
Bratcher, Buck, 043409. 
Brennan, Mark F., 021279. 
Briggs, Merritt W., 038964. 
Brinkerhof, Wililam A., 043708. 
Brinkley, Joseph S., Jr., 031444. 
Broberg, Richard A., 021272. 
Brown, Burton R., 021113. 
Brown, Desloge, 021057. 
Brown, Herbert E., 021437. 
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Sussmann, William A., 021165. 
Sutton, Alexander G., Jr., 043663, 
Swan, Thomas H. 031471. 
Sweek, Jack G., 030633. 
Swenson, John H., 021143. 
Swisher, Arthur O., 051611. 
Tait, Albert L., 031568. 

Taylor, James, Jr., 021184, 
Teaboldt, Chase R., 082082. 
Teich, Frederic C., Jr., 021288. 
Temple, Harry D., 051834. 
Thacher, Coleman W., O79718. 
Thackeray, Donald W., 021265. 
Thames, John W., 030768. 
Thetford, James A., 038913. 
Thomas, Richard C., 021289. 
Thompson, Edgar H., Jr., 020143. 
Thompson, John W., 021067. 
Thorpe, George M., 040031. 
Thurston, Estill S., O43469. 
Thurston, Marion F., Jr., 052088, 
Tillman, Erland A., 020941, 
Tillson, John C. F., 021196. 
Tilson, George E., 051838. 
Tippett, Edward W., 042570. 
Tolly, Robert J., 031551. 
Townsend, Clyde F., 031526. 
Tracy, Orrin A., 031645. 
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Trimble, Aaron U., 043675: 
Troll, John F., 043029. 
Trout, Robert J., 020347. 
Tucker, LaMonte A., 042610. 
Tuebner, Harry R., 031624. 
Turner, Carl C., 031909. 
Turner, Herbert N., 031921. 
Twining, Elmer E., 030662. 
Tyler, John S., 043602. 
Tyler, Willoughby B., 031699. 
Underwood, Clarence R., 031911. 
Vail, W’"iiam H., Jr., 021145. 
Var Court, Lloyd P., 038966. 
VanGundy, Daniel F., 031938. 
Veatch, John E., 032047. 
Velasquez, Ben N., 031779. 
Victory, Homer J., 031826. 
VonKann, Clifton F., 021371. 
Voyatzis, Paul A., 031499. 
Waggoner, Edward F., 042794. 
Waits, Ward B., 040051. 
Wales, John ©., 3d, 040315. 
Walker, John E., 021368. 
Walker, John H., Jr., 042857. 
Wallace, Lee, 032065. 
Walson, Charles W., 021267. 
Walton, Henry L., 031777. 
Wansboro, William P., 021241. 
Ward, William R., 043262. 
Wardner, Wallace C., 052212. 
Wark, Judson W., 021428. 
Waters, Martin J., Jr., 031939. 
Waters, Mervin S., 043533. 
Weaver, Maynard B., 032120. 
Webb, Henderson O., Jr., 042527. 
Webber, Ira B., 043375. 
Welsh, John B., 030544. 
West, John T., Jr., 030825. 
Westerman, George F., 052106. 
White, Frank G., 021378. 
White, Victor W., 043479. 
Whitney, Richard W., 031855. 
Whitsett, William L., 051892. 
Wickham, Kenneth G., O21073. 
Wild, Herman B., 040333. 
Wilkinson, Charles W., 043280. 
Williams, Arthur H., Jr., 043436. 
Williams, Donald G., 021071. 
Williams, Donald B., 038901. 
Williams, Frank Von P., 040334. 
Williams, Gardner A., 040301. 
Williams, George C., 052146. 
Williams, George W., 032077. 
Williams, John R., 042996. 
Williams, Lewis C., Jr., 040081. 
Williams, Timothy C., Jr., 030791. 
Williams, Warren R., Jr., 021250. 
Willis, Nicholas W., 043099. 
Wills, Lloyd E., 032060. 
Wilson, Arthur H., Jr., 020693. 
Wilson, James M., 040224. 
Wilson, John S., 043271. 
Wilson, Lynnford S., 051886, 
Wishart, Henry H., 038935. 
Witter, Vincent M., 032172. 
Wittmayer, Raymond C., 031631. 
Wolfson, Jack D., 040307. 
Woodard, Vernon E., 031753. 
Woodbury, Harry G., Jr., 021432. 
Works, Robert C., 021221. 
Wright, Charles R., Jr., 031388. 
Wright, Frederick S., Jr., 021328. 
Wright, Jay W., 051916. 
York, Robert H., 021341. 
Yost, Carl R., 031542. 
Young, Charles G., 020739. 
Zacherle, Alarich L. E., 042817. 
To be colonels, chaplains 
Bartholomew, Lisle, 076784. 
Heuer, Herman H., 030895. 
Kasel, Joseph T., 043148. 
Kregel, Herman J., 038845. 
Lock, Gregory J., 051957. 
Marsh, Arthur H., 026441. 
McElwee, Aloysius J., 043151. 
Moore, Denis G., 030969. 
Naylor, Duncan N., 038860. 
Sampson, Francis L., 030951. 


Schliesser, Luther G. H., 040099. 
Sparks, John W., 030900. 


The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Seitzer, Francis A., 046818. 
To be major 
Telke, Frederick W., Jr., 081277. 
The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 


under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenants 


Ayers, James E., 085847. 

Reed, John W., 086673. 

Stead, Robert W., 092018. 

Sullins, William R., 086832. 

The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
1211: 


To be colonel, Judge Advocate General's 
Corps 
Whipple, Howard R., 039542. 
To be lieutenant colonel, chaplain 

Gibson, Elmer R., 029145. 

5 To be major, Army Nurse Corps 

Diersing, Marie B., N2236. 

To be captain 

McCormick, Otto L., 066049. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grades specified, under the provisions of title 


10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 
To be major 
Foster, Jay W. (MSC), 084316. 
To be first lieutenant 

Norris, Jimmy R. (MSC), 092104. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 


visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 
To be captains 

Angle, Ralph G., 02265353. 
Bass, Robert L., 04030866. 
Blankenship, James H., 02266364. 
Brown, Leonard L., 04004481. 
Hickerson, Charles M., 01880385. 
Koloski, John J., 04009622. 
Martin, Francis B., 04041168. 
McNamara, John T., 04010420. 
Narvaez, Thomas, 04010265. 
Nezvesky, Israel, 04037126. 
Oates, John T., 040013238. 
Pascal, Raymond P., 02021169. 
Piland, William U., 04042963. 
Quinlan, James A., Jr., 04009059. 
Rogers, Ralph W., Jr., 01880277. 
Siegert, Robert W., Jr., 02207767. 
Stapleton, Homer L., 01877718. 
Totri, Eugene S., 04042626. 
White, James S., 04004514, 
Whitmire, Jerry C., 02204215. 
Wilson, Leland A., 01882269. 

To be first lieutenants 
Ault, James W., Jr., 05201828. 
Banning, Robert D., 05506757. 
Everett, James W., 05405017. 
Heaton, James A., 05300835. 
Howerton, William B., 04049298. 
Joyce, John A., 05301765. 
Lecrone, Donald, 05301884. 
Lightner, Thomas G., 05205847. 
McCabe, Franklyn W., 05506954. 
McGovern, William L., 05206731. 
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Mitchell, Don B., 04024701. 

Mulcahey, Francis L., Jr., 04084804, 

Ondi, Joseph, 05304489. 

Ruppe, Jake M., 05301557. 

Schmanska, Philip G., 05301798, 

Scillian, Billie H., 05206470. 

Stalker, Paul R., 02305913. 

To be second lieutenants 

Badger, William W., 05306126. 

Bennett, Larry T., 05307310. 

Bingham, Keith P., 05704078. 

Crouch, James R., III, 05308418. 

Elderd, Raymond K., Jr., 05311309. 

Eveland, Edward L., 05310746. 

Ferring, Theodore J. J., Jr., 05310997. 

Finstrom, Carl G., Jr., 05507599. 

Fowler, James H., 05206687. 

Fritts, William D., 05310600. 

Gallup, Walter A., 05006781. 

Graham, Richard A., 05508450, 

Graham, William C., 05307338. 

Harless, Jackie L. 

Infante, Donald R., 05204061. 

Johnson, Ronald D., 05704700. 

Kanouse, James W., 05508507. 

Kelly, William F., 05007928. 

Krol, Stanley, Jr., 05311467. 

Lanphear, Paul J., 05209935. 

Marvin, Charles G., 05002109. 

McCune, John C., 05704050. 

Murray, Louis J., Jr., 05307252. \ 

Norman, William L., 05402041. 

Paneque, Anthony L., Jr., 05405726. 

Parsons, Donald L., 05210271. 

Riley, James M., 05510791. 

Rivard, David L., 05508879. 

Rose, Wilbur V., 05307402. 

Simons, Myron D. 

Smith, Harold L., 05208355. 

Watters, Richard H., 05405808. 

Williams, Philip D., 05410862. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, and 3294: 
To be major, Judge Advocate General’s Corps 

Morrison, Robert W., 0555218. 

To be majors, Medical Corps 
Cauthorn, Robert T., 402213548. 
Hennard, Georges M., 05003951, 

Odom, Emwood, 04034494. 

Turan, Ekrem S., 04045586. 

To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 

Lowe, Nancy E., N902106. 

Robinson, Agnes L., N900232. 

To be captain, chaplain 

Wood, Arthur V., 04022952. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Amano, Donald S., 04040422. 

Campbell, Robert A., 05407884. 

Lovell, Kell E., 02267563. 

Zelin, John R., 01930058. 

To be captain, Judge Advocate General’s 

Corps 

Mundt, James A., 04059822. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 

Adams, Marcus W., Jr., 04058937. 

Brown, Richard B., 02297731. 

Catton, Raymond M., 05306580. 

Granger, James A., 04027632. 

Helsel, George R., 04041834, 

Peterson, Jay B., Jr., 05204130. 

Tisdell, Edward J., Jr., 01936173. 

Tompkins, Norman T., 04042166. 

To be captain, Medical Service Corps 

Willis, David B., 04006635. 

To be captain, Veterinary Corps 

Shay, Warren J., 04022705. 

To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 

Evatt, Albert L., Jr., 02300449, 
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To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 
Allen, Boyd W., Jr., 02299445. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
Allen, Harold J., Jr., 02300722. 
Annable, Charles R., Jr., 05501751. 
Bourgeois, Curtis H., Jr., 02305257. 
Browning, Donald G., 05400147. 
Caput, William G., 05501711. 

Cason, William P., 05306655. 
Cornell, Paul J., 05400634. 
Dickerson, Alfred G., 02305108. 
Edmonds, Paul B., 02300695. 
Evans, Richard, III, 02300696. 
Flippen, Joseph W., III, 02305276. 
Gerhard, Clyde, 02300700. 
Guiton, Carl R., 02300701. 
Harris, Charles H., 02295219. 
Haymond, David R., 05703564. 
Hemingway, Dennis L., 02300703. 
Heymann, Robert L., 05206048. 
Ogden, Frank W., 05701601. 
Sheaffer, Harold C., 05203295. 
Simmons, William P., 02295805. 
Strickland, Alva L., 05300579. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 

Corn, Poe R., 05505353. 
Keown, Allan R., 02297405. 
Slyman, George L., 05402540. 

Snell, John T., 04065150. 

To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 
Loizeaux, Peter S., 02300872. 
Reynolds, Scott L., 02304960. 
Wooding, William L., Jr., 02304671. 


To be second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


Borrero, Carmen R., N5407341. 
Goodwin, Nancy C., N2300016. 
Powers, Kay S., N2300809. 
Prellwitz, Patricia K., N5407498. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 

Brown, Herman D., Jr., 05514156. 

Coletti, George D., 05313319. 

Elliott, Robert A., 02307961. 

Gray, John W., 02303740. 

Grider, Robert J., 05312024. 

Grundstein, Amram S., 02307982. 

Johnson, Michael L. 

Lillard, Joseph K., 05215041. 

Whitford, Howard N., Jr., 05309961. 

The following-named cadet, graduating 
class of 1961, U.S. Military Academy, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4353: 


Kopesak, George C. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
and corps specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Norcia, Steve W. 
Pauley, Richard E. 
Preston, Edward J., Jr. 
Roby, William W., Jr. 
Rose, Walter E. 
Shaw, George J., Jr. 
Smith, Frederick 
Smith, Thomas G. 
Strate, Norman F., Jr. 
. Tedrow, Thomas 
Williams, Arthur L. 


Barylak, Bohdan A. 


Johnson, Donald A. 


Kruse, Larry J. Williams, Charles M. 
Long, John T. Wooten, Ernest A., Jr. 
Mazur, John F. Young, Robert L., Jr. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 


of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 


3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Abbott, Paul N. 
Ackerman, Duane V. 
Ackley, Russell C. 
Adams, Arthur J. 
Adams, Charles L. 
Adams, Elmer E. 
Akagi, Hart M. 
Alario, Joseph P. 
Allen, William A., IV 
Anderson, Bobby L. 
Anderson, Jerome F. 
Andrews, Eugene 8. 
Arnold, Harry J. 
Asbury, David L. 


Davis, Alen C. 
Davis, Joseph S., II 
De Bauche, Gary A. 
DeSilvia, Craig 


Detrixhe, James B. W. 


DeVeaux, James M. 
DeWalt, Robert M. 
Dexter, Albert S. 
DiBelardino, Mario 
Dickison, Daniel R. 
Dillow, Tommy R. 
Dingee, John H., Jr. 
Dooley, James, Jr. 
Dorr, Guy E. 


Ashton, Guthrie H., Jr Dowling, Richard 


Ayers, Thomas, III 
Baker, Philip E. 
Baker, Ronald W. 
Banks, Norman E. 
Barham, Thomas B, 
Beach, Lanny J. 


Beauchamp, Ramar K. 


Belman, Henry M. 
Benvenuto, John A, 
Berry, Ralph W. 
Berry Roy C. 

Best, Robert P. 
Billups, Aaron 
Blanning, Bruce 
Blaufuss, Karl T. 
Blind, Joseph 

Blouin, James O., Jr. 
Bobbitt, Joseph R., 3d 
Bohls, Robert J. 
Bohrer, Thomas J. 
Bolton, Charles L., III 
Bowman, Patrick A. 
Boyd, Wayne C. 
Broman, Harvey J. 


Brookshire, Robert R., 


Ir 
Brown, Edward, Jr. 
Brown, James V. D. 
Brown, John B., Jr. 
Brown, Robert W. 
Brownlee, Romie L, 
Bruckner, Richard D. 
Bruington, Ray D. 
Brunt, Thomas B. 
Buckley, Daniel J. 
Bugay, James A. 
Burke, Larry K. 
Burlingame, John C. 
Burns, Charles S., III 
Burroughs, Bruce G. 
Burtner, qames R. 
Bush, Charles E., III 
Cagnetta, Andrew G. 
Cameron, Hugh S., Jr. 
Cardello, John J., Jr. 
Caristo, Frederic J. G. 
Carpenter, David M. 
Carter, Edward E. 
Carter, James E., Jr. 
Cassidy, Edwin C., Jr. 
Chambers, Henry R. 
Chihlas, Nikholaos A. 
Claggett, Michael B. 
Cobb, Howard E. 
Collins. Michael D. 
Conn, Joseph E. 
Connolly, Kenneth T. 
Cooney, Richard T. 
Cordill, Stephen 

H., Ir. 
Cote, Thomas G. 
Cox, Larry 
Cragin, Robert O. 
Craig, Lawrence 
Crane, James P. 
Cristina, Barry R. 
Crowder, Charlie C., 

Jr. 
Csoka, Kalman, Jr. 
Dacunto, Lawrence 
Danielsen, Vernon M. 
Davine, Thomas 


Duffy, Walter J., Jr. 
Dula, Robert A. 
Durenberger, George 
M. 
Easterling, Frank A. 
Edel, John J. 
Fadden, Michael T. 
Fargo, James C. 
Farmen, William N. 
Fendrick, Arthur A. 
Fero, Richard S. 
Fesko, Robert J. 
Fisher, William R. 


Flickinger, Richard F. 


Flynn, William G. 
Fors, Stuart W. 
Foss, Kenneth A., Jr. 
Frohboese, Walter E., 
Jr. 
Furman, John B. 
Gailitis, Vilnis 
Gall, John 
Gardner, Donald P. 
Gargiula, James G. 
Garner, Gerald G. 
Garrett, Mickey 
Geary, Boyd D, 
Gerety, Richard P. 
Gibson, Joseph L., 
Jr. 
Gioielli, Lawrence P, 
Glidden, Ronald C. 
Godwin, Edward A. 
Goff, William J. 


Goodrich, Thomas B., 


Jr. 
Goodykoontz, Alfred 

G. 
Gorder, Charles W. 
Graham, Henry 
Greely, Gerald 
Gudat, Frank F. 
Guinn, William A. 
Gutzman, Philip C. 
Hadsell, Richard M. 
Hall, Dennis C. 
Hamina, Robert K. 
Hammett, Grady E. 
Hanshaw, William G. 
Harrington, Jack O., 

Jr. 
Hawkins, Robert M. 
Hecht, Howard B. 
Hecomovich, 

George S. 
Heller, Stephen M. 
Henson, Charles W. 
Hesse, Thomas M. 
Hetrick, James L. 
Hilger, Charles H. 
Hintz, Norman C, 
Hirai, Kenneth H. 
Hofmeister, Daniel J. 


Holmberg, Richard J. 


Hornbostel, John F. 
Horton, Chapin 
Hurst, Curtis C. 
Hutto, Robert P. 
Irving, Robert J. 
Iverson, Clark M. 
James, Arthur M. 
James, Paul E. 
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Jefferies, Larry D. 
Jimenez, Tristan 

C. N. 
Johnson, Harry B. 
Johnson, James D. 
Johnson, Thomas E. 
Joiner, Robert E., III 
Jones, Matthew J. 
Jones, Thomas M. 
Jordan, Carl M., Jr. 
Kingman, Dan C., Jr. 
Kirchner, Warren F. 
Kitchell, Robert P. 
Klunk, David G. 
Kneier, Dennis B. 
Knierman, August F. 
Knudtson, Jerry G. 
Koelsch, Raymond E. 
Konopka, Thomas 
Kopelke, Edward D. 
Kuffel, Richard A. 


Kuster, Bernard A., Jr. 


Lahey, Lorn R., Jr. 
Lamberth, Harry R. 
Larkins, John G. 
Laros, George A., Jr. 
Latour, Pierre R. 
Leffler, Samuel A. 
Lepore, John B. 
Lewis, Bobby J. 
Lewis, Robert P., Jr. 
Lionberger, Samuel 
L., Jr. 
Lippert, Phillip S. 
Lovett, David E. 
Lovgren, Walter P., II 
Luchsinger, Arthur F. 
Lybrand, Charles W. 
Lyon, Kenneth S. 
Lyons, William 
Mabry, David L. 
Mangino, Alfred R. 
Mann, Thomas L. 
Manning, Eugene B. 
Mauro, John 
Mauro, Robert 
McAndrews, Thomas 
A. : 
McCollum, Lawrence 
J 


MeConville, Richard 
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Ortiz, Luis 
Pagliaro, Salvatore G. 
Pederson, James D. 
Petraglia, Vincent 

J., Ir. 
Phelps, Richard D. 
Pieret, Edmund J., Ir. 
Pilton, Gavin W. 
Piotrowski, Frank 
Poggenburg, 

William G. 
Prall, Josef D. 
Prentiss, Gregory A. 
Quinlan, John L., III 
Reed, Howard E. 
Reh, David D. 
Rehler, Charles M. 
Renner, John A. 
Resell, John C., Jr. 
Richardson, Dennis W. 
Rigby, William C., III 
Ringham, Lee O. 
Riordan, Richard G. 
Robinson, Walter L. 
Rosen, Herbert R. 
Rowland, Neville A. 
Sanders. Bobby W. 
Sanko, William J. 
Saville, Duane E. 
Sawezyn, William 
Sawyer, Frederick H. 
Schmidbauer, 

James P. 
Schmitz, James W. 
Schulenberg, 

Robert H. 
Sears, Charles F. 
Seaver, David S. 
Sebastian, Elmer G. 
Shanholt, Gerald A. 
Shaw, Russell C. 
Shope, William G., Jr. 
Short, Alonzo E., Jr. 
Slater, Robert W. 
Slutzky, Gerald N. 
Smith, Dallas E. 
Smith, Robert D. 
Smittle, Nelson D, 
Snellings, David 

D., Jr. 
Sorrell, James F. 
Spain, Carl E. 


. Michael J. Spencer, Samuel W., II 


McCrea, Rufus J. 
McGregor, William 

L., Jr. 
Melver, Andrew J. 
McKenzie, Roger L. 
McManners, John A. 
McNutt, Joseph K. 
Meilahn, William M. 
Meyer, Robert W. 
Mikkelson, David W. 
Miles, Donald F. 
Miller, Sherrill G. 
Mills, Thomas M. 
Mitinger, Robert 

B., Jr. 
Monahan, Daniel F. 
Monax, Dennis J. 
Moore, Calvin B. 
Moore, Michael C. 
Moore, Thomas J., Jr. 
Morey, Edward L. 
Morrow, William D. 
Muehsam, William E. 
Mugar, Paul W. 
Muntner, Michael 
Murphy, Robert 
Murphy, William H. 
Murray, John T. 
Napierkowski, 

Raymond J. 
Nolan, Donny R. 
Norman, Phil R. 
O’Brien, Robert E. 
Ogilvie, Gene K. 
O'Grady, John E. 
Orth, John W. 


Spetz, Steven N. 
Stackhouse, 

William E. 
Stafne, James A. 
Stahl, Vincent E., Jr. 
Starke, William R. 
Steinacker, Ronald A. 
Stenquist, Emery C., 

Jr. 
Stewart, Robert D. 
Stieglitz, Gilbert J. 
Stizza, John B. 
Stone, Tim F. 
Strunk, William T. 
Sugita, Kenneth Y, 
Sullivan, Dennis B. 
Sullivan, Milton L. 
Sullivan, Thomas F. 
Swendson, Joe A. 
Sworts, Ned 
Sydnor, Thomas D. 
Sylvester, Carroll E. 
Tatum, Benjamin R. 
Taylor, Carl S. 
Thomas, John K. 
Thompson, Dale L., Jr. 
Thoren, Donald A. 
Tilt, Wiliam M. 
Tirrell, Richard H. 
Toccafondi, Primo V. 
Todd, Thomas J. 
Torres, Peter B. 
Trimpe, John R. 
Upchurch, Gilbert 
Vandermark, John R. 
Varela, Louis, Jr. 
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Von Hoene, John P. A. Welsh, Myron R. 
Vucichevich,Ivan J. Williams, James E. 
Wagner, David W. Willson, Loyd M. 
Walker, William L. Wilson, Lee B. 
Wallrabenstein, Paul Winterson, Philip T. 

P., Jr. Wolfe, Howard L. 
Walsh, Gerald F. Wolfe, Ronald C. 
Ward, William C.,Jr. Wright, James A. 
Warren, Howard L. Yerger, James M. 
Watkins, Jene Young, Jacob C., Jr. 
Watkins, Leo F., Jr. Zack, John R. 
Weakley, Joseph L. Zamary, James 
Weber, James J. Zoller, Norman E. 
Weber, John W. Zuidema, George L., 
Weber, Neal J. Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate March 12, 1962: 
U.S. MARSHALS 

Antonio C. Baza, of Guam, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Guam for the 
term of 4 years. (He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
February 22, 1961.) 

Vance W. Collins, of Kansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Kansas for the 
term of 4 years. 

Leo A. Mault, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of New Jersey for the 
term of 4 years. 

Alvin Grossman, of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of New 
York for the term of 4 years. 

U.S. ATTORNEY 

Edward L. Shaheen, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeon 
Carleton R. Dean 
To be health services oficer 

Jeannette M. Miller 
To be senior assistant health services officer 

Alice V. Savage 

POR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior assistant pharmacist 

Edward E. Madden, Jr. 

Jimmie G. Lewis 

John T. Barnett 

To be sanitarians 

Howard L. Kusnetz 

Bayard F, Bjornson 

To be senior assistant therapists 
Ronald D, Brown 
Wiliam D. Wallis 
FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeon 
*William Y. Chen 


To be surgeons 
Harry Allen John D. Egan 
James E. Banta William D. Hawley 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
Joan M. Altekruse Joseph S. Handler 
William L, Ashburn William R. Hardy 
Gerald D, Aurbach Sol Herman 


Roger Berry Mark M. Kartchner 
Maurice B, Burg Joel V. Levy 
Alan J. Cooper Lloyd A. LeZotte, Jr. 


Lawrence L. Marvin 
Michael W. Mosesson 
Robin R, Nichols 
William E. O'Malley 
Bernard W. Palmer 
Jack E. Pickering 


Paul C. Cronce 

John L. Cutler 
Alexander W. DeMasi 
Rogert A. Feldman 
Robert G. Godersky 
Ernest Hamburger 
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William C. Roberts Joseph T. Sobota 
Lewis M. Roch II Evert M. Vander Stoep 
Walter P. Savage George S. Walter 
Jack Shapiro 
To be dental surgeon 
Milton E. Schaefer 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 

John G. Battles Albert J. Munk 
Eugene R. Berg Regis M. Nairn 
Robert W. Bolton Dale W. Podshadley 
James W. Brown Sydney T. Pollard, Jr 
Karl J. Hettwer Donald L. Popkes 
James B. Hoaglin Thomas W. Ragland 
Herschel S. Horowitz Charles R. Robinson 
Merlyn B. Johnson Norman A. Roswick 
Thomas L. Louden John W. Vitamvas 
Robert C. McAlex- John O. Wilson 

ander, Jr. Ralph A. Frew 
James A. McTaggart 


To be senior sanitary engineers 


Robert W. Jones III William Q. Kehr 
William A. McQuary 


To be sanitary engineer 
Martin A. Bauer, Jr. 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


Richard E. Reavis 


Paul W. Weiser 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Albert W. Bromberg 
Sandler H. Dickson 
Donald G. Fox 

Richard W. Gerstle 
Richard D. Grundy 
Richard E. Jaquish 


Lee R. Lunsford 
William T. Sayers 
William L. Wagner 
Carlton S. Wilder 
Walter R. Wilson 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 


William L. Brinck 
Dale S. Bryson 
James R, Buchtel 
Ronald F. Coene 


Donald T. Oakley 
Maris Pubulis 
Barrett N. Sinowitz 
Charles E. Tharp 


Joseph R. FranzmathesCharles H. Wentworth 


Roger C. Grimm 
Elwyn Holtrop 


III 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Edgar N. Duncan 


Harry A. Hicks 


Edward S. Thompson 
To be assistant pharmacists 


Linton F. Angle 
Fred Angres 

Max D. Dooley 
Robert L. Duvall 
Curtis G. T. Ewing 
Clarence L. Fortner 


Ronald D. Gilbert 
Thomas B. Poux 
James L. Snowden 
Clair G. Wetmore 
Gary J. Wold 
Larry A. Wood 


To be junior assistant pharmacists 


Gordon R. Aird 
Nancy B. Finch 
John T. Gimon 
Jules M. Meisler 


Robert E. Miller 
Andrew J. Passeri, Jr. 
James A. Resko 
Robert J. Schollard 


To be senior scientist 
Frederick F. Ferguson 
To be scientist 


Robert J. Ellis 


To be senior assistant scientists 
Carlton M. Clifford, Jr. Allan Hirsch 


Arthur D. Flynn 
William J. Goodwin, 


Jr. 
Alfred R. Grzenda 


Eskin Huff 

Julius A. Kasel 
James G. Kelly 
Micah I. Krichevsky 


To be assistant scientist 


Mars Y. Longley 


To be sanitarian 


Edison E. Newman 


To be senior assistant sanitarians 


Norman A. Geiger 
Maurice Georgevich 
James E. Martin 
Roger O. Olmsted 


George E. Prime 
Thomas C. Sell 
Robert A. Stevens 
Robert W. Wilson 


To be assistant sanitarians 


Bobby F. Craft 
Dale J. Johnson 
David B. Moses 
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To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Jerry F. Stara 
To be nurse officers 


Dolores R. Basco 
Helen Grosskopf 
Germaine S. Krysan 


To be dietitians 


*Merme Bonnell Jeanne M. Reid 
Lois M. Gambie Alice M. Stang 


To be senior assistant dietitians 
Phyllis M. Charest Vilma C. Grassi 
Maureen A. Doherty Esther C. Namian 
Mary E. Ferrell 

To be assistant dietitians 
Betty L. Beach 
Elizabeth K. Witter 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Walter S. Sekiya 
To be assistant therapists 


Frank H. Troske, Jr. 
Carol A. Wendell 


To be health services officers 


Rebecca C. Chavez 
Joel J. Vernick 


To be senior assistant health services officers 
Charles P. Froom as 
Carol A. Lewis 
To be assistant health services officers 


Virginia C. Davis 
Richard A. Mackey 


FOR CONFIRMATION OF APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 


Walter C. Clowers Leon Sokoloff 
Charles M. Grace Patrick J. Sullivan 
Charles E. Horner George N. Wagnon 
Alan L. Klein 


To be surgeons 
Henry M. Gelfand Ray H. Hayes 
F. Gentry Harris Lyman C. Wynne 
To be senior dental surgeons 


Albert C. Adams Oscar B. Tate 
Paul N. Baer Gerson Wasserman 


To be dental surgeons 


William O. Engler 
Colie H. Millsap, Jr. 


To be senior sanitary engineers 


Israel Bernstein 
Norman E. Tucker 
Charles L. Weaver 


To be sanitary engineer 
Clarence E. Cuyler 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
James G. Gardner 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
Thurman B. Sauls 
To be senior scientist 
Joseph H. Schubert 
To be scientist 
Norman A. Clarke 
To be sanitarian 
John H. Fritz 
To be veterinary officer 
Winston M. Decker 
To be nurse officers 
Margaret F. Carroll 
Bernadette T. Mesi 
To be health services officers 
Delbert L. Nye 
Rachel S. Simmet 
FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
John E. Hagan III 
(Nore—Asterisk (*) indicates appoint- 
ment during the last recess of the Senate.) 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


All the News That’s Fit To Tint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve one of the best promoted myths of 
the day concerns the so-called objec- 
tivity of the New York Times. While 
the Times is a great newspaper as far 
as the depth and breadth of its cover- 
age is concerned, it daily indicates that 
it fails to come close to objectivity. Day 
after day, it grinds out the anticonserva- 
tive line and hands it down like dis- 
patches from the Delphian oracle. 

This they are certainly entitled to do. 
But it is not conceivable that they can 
do this while at the same time holding 
to a self-proclaimed posture of “middle 
of the road” or “unbiased.” The New 
York Times is of the liberal persuasion, 
not middle of the road—or to use the 
reverse of its favorite terminology, 
“leftist.” They brandish the words 
“right” and “rightist” like they were 
cancerous but show little concern for the 
extreme left in our society and refrain 
from repeated use of the term “leftist.” 

Many articles could be cited but three 
recent ones were, particularly indicative 
of this overall slant. A front page ar- 
ticle in the March 8, 1962, issue carried a 
heading of “Eighteen Thousand Right- 
ists Rally at Garden” to feature its story 
on the YAF rally at Madison Square 
Garden. Times Writer Peter Kihss 
noted that the garden was “packed by 
an enthusiastic crowd of 18,000 persons.” 
Later in the article the following ap- 
peared: 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, was the main speaker at a 
counterrally by Americans for Democratic 
Action and College Young Democrat groups 
in the St. Nicholas Arena. That hall, at 
Broadway and 66th Street, has a capacity of 
4,000 persons. Admission was free. 


Two of the Times’ favorite devices 
were applied here. First, the protection 
of groups such as the ADA which cer- 
tainly should out of consistency be called 
leftist if the Times brandishes the right- 
ist terminology so readily to anyone or 
any group in the spectrum from con- 
servative to the far, far right. You can 
be sure of one thing: it just is not done 
that way by the Times. Second, the use 
of half-truth or evasion. The statement 
was made categorically that 18,000 per- 
sons attended the YAF rally but all Mr. 
Kihss states here is that the St. Nicholas 
Arena will hold a capacity of 4,000. 
Were 4,000 in attendance? No, by every 
other report of the affair there were not 
more than 2,500 but Mr. Kihss uses an 
evasion of the truth to elevate the stature 
of the leftist meeting. 

On March 10, 1962, the Times carried 
a single column, two-line heading “Far 
Right Called a Menace by Pike.” Read- 


ing the story, the very first paragraph 
says, however: 

RosLYN, Lone ISLAND, March 9—The Right 
Reverend James A. Pike, bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of California, 
said here tonight that both the radical 
right and the Communists were enemies of 
democracy. 


Again, the same tactics by the New 
York Times. As I have had considerable 
experience with newspaper work and 
composition I know that it is often diffi- 
cult to set headings of the one column 
variety and it is not very easy to use 
the word “conservative” in small head- 
ings. However, it is just as easy to use 
the term “leftist” to describe the liberal 
to Communist spectrum as it is to use 
the term “rightist.” Why then is this 
not done? 

In a straight reporting job, supposedly 
objective, under the heading “Debate 
Rises on Medical Care for Aged,” Times 
writer Marjorie Hunter makes this state- 
ment which carries the badge of au- 
thority and fact: 

This tax, estimated to bring in about $1 
billion in the first year, would be more than 
enough to finance the program and cover 
about 14,750,000 of the Nation's 17 million 
persons of 65 or over. 


The more than enough allegation is 
subject to criticism since it cannot be 
supported by fact. Most honest observ- 
ers conclude that it is almost impossible 
to tell exactly what the program will 
cost. A great amount of evidence indi- 
cates the billion dollars will not be nearly 
enough. 

Four cartoons are adjacent to the 
story. Usually, the Times, in a slight 
concession to objectivity, will show dif- 
fering views in the cartoons but all four 
of these are promedicare. 

The New York Times bleeds very pro- 
fusely at what it considers to be unfair 
and unjust. It might be well to have 
the editors take a close look at their 
own columns. The proud heading on the 
front page All the News That's Fit To 
Print” might better read “All the News 
That’s Fit To Tint.” 


The National Lottery of Costa Rica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to apprise the Members of this House 
about the Costa Rican national lottery 
where gambling is respected and treated 
as recreation and relaxation. 

Costa Rica is a small and poor coun- 
try with a population of approximately 
1 million persons. Yet, the Government 
has realized the worth of a national lot- 
tery. The gross receipts from the na- 
tional lottery in 1961 amounted to al- 


most $10 million. The profit or net 
income to the Government which was 
over $3 million was earmarked for the 
support of mental institutions and other 
charitable hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, Costa Rica is another 
country that recognizes and capitalizes 
on the human urge to gamble. How 
long will it take us to realize that the 
natural gambling spirit of our Amer- 
ican people should be regulated and 
controlled for the benefit of our treas- 
ury? It is about time that we stopped 
being reckless with the tax and revenue 
advantages offered by a national lottery. 

Mr. Speaker, why cannot we show the 
same intelligence and sound judgment? 
If we would have the courage to wipe 
out hypocrisy, we could raise $10 billion 
a year in additional revenue which would 
help to cut our high taxes and reduce 
our mounting national debt. 


Happy Birthday, Girl Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the golden anniversary of the 
founding of one of the most important 
groups of good citizens in America. 
Fifty years ago today, under the inspired 
leadership of Juliette Low, 12 young 
ladies in Savannah, Ga., came together 
for the first meeting in this country of 
the Girl Scouts. From the beginning, 
this was a movement that brought forth 
only good. As Mrs. Low said: 


If it isn’t right, the girls won't take to 
it and it won't last. 


But this was right, and has always 
been. The girls took to it, in ever great- 
er numbers, and the more than 3 mil- 
lion membership today is dramatic proof 
that it continues to grow and flourish. 

We all know and recognize the out- 
standing contributions made to Amer- 
ican life by these fine young ladies and 
their dedicated leaders. Perhaps the 
most important contribution has been 
the sound preparation that the Girl 
Scouts have made towards their mem- 
bers becoming responsible 20th century 
women. They have properly stressed the 
dignity of motherhood, the sanctity of 
the home, the responsibility of active 
citizenship outside the home. For the 
past 35 years, they have also been in the 
van promoting world peace and under- 
standing by exchange of visitors among 
the nations of the world. And after 
World War II, their epic “clothes for 
friendship” drive provided clothes for 
more than 150,000 children in Europe 
and Asia. 

Whether in the city or rural areas, in 
rich, moderate, or poor economies, we 
know that the Girl Scouts of America 
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will continue to exert a healthy, desir- 
able influence on all with whom they 
associate. Today I am happy to join 
with our President and other great lead- 
ers in all walks of life throughout the 
world in extending to this truly noble 
organization sincere congratulations for 
the achievements of the first 50 years, 
and sincere hopes for comparable 
achievements in the next 50. 


Postal Clerks’ Travel Allowance 
Adjustment Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
increase the maximum travel allowance 
for postal clerks and substitutes assigned 
to duty in mobile units. 

As you are aware, Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 81st Congress enacted 
Public Law 87-139 to “increase the maxi- 
mum rates of per diem allowance for em- 
ployees of the Government traveling on 
official business.” That law became ef- 
fective August 14, 1961, and it applied to 
Federal employees other than those in 
the postal service for whom the rates of 
travel allowance are set in the Postal 
Field Service Pay Act. 

Evenif enacted into law, my bill would 
not provide for postal clerks in mobile 
units the same rates of per diem allow- 
ance that are available to other em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Al- 
though other employees may be paid up 
to $15, my bill if approved, would in- 
crease the amount mobile unit clerks 
would receive to only $12 per day. 

Clerks assigned to mobile units receive 
$2.25 for each 6 hours that they are away 
from headquarters following the passage 
of the first 10 hours. It will be evident to 
everyone, that this amount of money is 
not enough to cope with today’s high 
hotel costs and restaurant charges. 

The statute covering mobile unit 
clerks is the act of June 10, 1955, which 
provides in section 607(b) that such 
travel allowance may be paid “after the 
expiration of 10 hours from the time the 
initial run begins.” 

If the bill I am introducing were en- 
acted, it would mean that for each 6 
hours after the first 10, this highly 
skilled group of public servants would 
receive $3 instead of $2.25. 

My bill would not alter the require- 
ment that travel allowance may be paid 
only after the expiration of 10 hours 
from the time of beginning duty. The 
continuation of this provision would 
mean that even if the $15 maximum 
were to be applied to the mobile unit 
clerks, they would still receive less than 
other employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment in travel status. 

Present law provides that postal trans- 
portation clerks receive travel allowance 
at the rate of $9 per day. The 10-hour 
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exemption reduces the amount actually 
received in the first 24 hours to $6.75. 

Under my bill the rate would be in- 
creased to $12 per day. The 10-hour 
exemption would then make the actual 
payment $9 for the first 24-hour period. 
Other Federal employees may now re- 
ceive up to $15 for this same length of 
time. 

Believing my bill to be very meritori- 
ous and knowing the people in question 
to be seriously affected by the economic 
factors involved, I hope the House of 
Representatives can take early action on 
my bill this year. 


Letter to National Commander, Veterans 
of World War I, U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a recent letter to the national 
commander of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., in response to 
a recent communication from him on 
the general subject of pensions for vet- 
erans of World War I: 


JANUARY 30, 1962. 
Mr. JOHN BASHARA, Sr., 
National Commander, Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., Inc., Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMANDER BASHARA: This has ref- 
erence to your letter of January 24, 1962. 

In your letter reference was made to a 
Senate subcommittee report which points 
out that over half of the 16 million Amer- 
icans over age 65 are forced to exist on an 
income of less than $1,000 a year. A realiza- 
tion of this has led the Congress to develop 
a pension system based on the principle 
that those with the least income and the 
greatest need should get the most help. Al- 
though you expressed concern for this group 
of veterans who are forced to live on less 
than $1,000 a year, H.R. 3745, being spon- 
sored by your organization, has little to do 
with the plight of this large low-income 
group. Under existing law a veteran with 
dependents, with less than $1,000 income per 
year, may receive a pension of $90 a month. 
If he is single, with income less than $600 
a year, he may receive $85 a month. Pas- 
sage of H.R. 3745 would give the veteran 
with dependents $120 per year more income. 
The single veteran would receive $180 per 
year more income. Most of the cost of H.R. 
3745, which has been estimated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at $942,327,000 the 
first year, would go to substantially increas- 
ing the income of veterans who are now in 
the top quarter of the income bracket for 
their age group. 

This situation was made clear by Com- 
mander Erickson in his testimony before 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee last year. 
In discussing the cost of H.R. 3745, Com- 
mander Erickson pointed out that the bill 
would add 631,221 veterans to the rolls at 
an initial cost of $775,341,378. Obviously 
these individuals are added to the rolls be- 
cause they cannot now meet the $3,000 and 
$1,800 income limits of the existing law. In 
other words, while your letter expresses 
great concern for the large number of indi- 
viduals who must live on less than $1,000 a 
year, the organization is sponsoring legisla- 
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tion which costs nearly $1 billion a year, 
more than three-quarters of which would 
go to veterans in the highest income brack- 
ets, with an insignificant amount going to 
the large group of veterans for which con- 
cern has been expressed. 

Your letter contains the following state- 
ment: 

“I am a firm believer in commonsense 
and honest dealings. I feel that grouping 
all veterans of our last three wars into a 
single classification works a distinct hard- 
ship upon the aging men who fought in 
1917 and 1918. Their problems are basically 
different from the younger veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

“World War I veterans today are old, bald- 
headed, suffer from physical disabilities and 
find it difficult to secure gainful employ- 
ment. They resent becoming charges upon 
their children, who however much they may 
want to help, find such assistance under to- 
day’s economic conditions almost impossi- 
ble.” 

The pension program available to veterans 
is based on the individual meeting certain 
requirements relating to disability, income, 
and wunemployability. Pensions are paid 
based on the circumstance of the individual 
and have nothing to do with the general 
characteristics of a particular group. To 
paraphrase your statement, an old, bald- 
headed World War II veteran suffering from 
physical disabilities finds it difficult to se- 
cure gainful employment and live on a 
meager income just as a World War I vet- 
eran confronted with the same identical 
circumstances has problems. A relatively 
small number of World War II veterans are 
now in their sixties. I can think of no jus- 
tification for treating two individuals, iden- 
tically circumstanced but serving in differ- 
ent wars, in a different way insofar as 
non-service-connected pension payments are 
concerned, 

Your letter contained the following state- 
ment: 

“Our Government has been most gener- 
ous to veterans of former wars and it is 
our firm convietion that granting separate 
and distinct pension legislation for the older 
veterans of World War I would help to solve 
the immediate problems of caring for the 
Nation's aging population. In this manner, 
the country could give recognition and ap- 
preciation for services rendered over 40 years 
ago.” 

You are quite correct that our Government 
has been most generous with veterans of 
former wars. This is particularly true of 
veterans of World War I. World War I vet- 
erans comprise 15 percent of all the partici- 
pants of all of the Nation’s wars. They have 
received 28 percent of all of the Nation’s 
expenditures for veterans (an amount ex- 
ceeding $30 billion). Expenditures for vet- 
erans’ benefits per participant in World War I 
have reached approximately $7,000 per man. 
By 1963, half of the 1,400,000 living World 
War I veterans will be receiving a pension. 
During fiscal year 1963 an average of 1,090,200 
World War I veterans and 483,900 World 
War I veterans’ widows will receive non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions. The World War I 
pension roll is increasing by 8,121 per month. 
The fiscal year 1963 budget requests $1,873,- 
681,000 for non-service-connected pensions 
for veterans, widows, and dependents. Of 
this amount $1,388,489,000 will go to World 
War I veterans and World War I widows. 
The Veterans’ Administration budget for 
non-service-connected pensions will increase 
by $114 million this year. 

In a few days you will receive the calen- 
dar of the Committee on Veterans“ Affairs 
showing current legislation pending before 
the committee. There are now more than 
160 mnon-service-connected pension bills 
pending before the committee. Each of the 
major veterans’ organizations is sponsoring 
a different proposal. Veterans of World War 
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I of the U.S.A., Inc., is sponsoring HR. 3745. 
The American Legion has rejected H.R. 3745 
and is sponsoring a bill which raises rates 
and income limits within the framework of 
existing pension law. AMVETS has opposed 
general pension bills and bills such as H.R. 
3745 and is proposing minor modification of 
the existing pension program. VFW is sup- 
porting a program for a separate and liberal 
pension program for World War I veterans. 
DAV has declined to support specific non- 
service-connected pension bills and has tak- 
en the position that service-connected veter- 
ans deserve priority consideration. 

The Committees on Veterans’ Affairs has 
been making an extensive study of the op- 
eration of Public Law 86-211. We hope to 
have this material ready for consideration 
by the committee before too long. Infor- 
mation available to the committee at this 
time indicates there are several hundred 
thousand veterans and widows in the United 
States who are entitled to a substantial in- 
crease in their pension under Public Law 86- 
211. These individuals are in the low income 
bracket and are of the group for which you 
expressed concern. I regret to advise that 
information we are assembling indicates that 
individuals and groups associated with your 
organization must bear a substantial share 
of the responsibility for these unfortunate 
veterans and widows with very low income 
not electing the benefits to which they are 
entitled, and in some areas there appears to 
be an organized campaign against Public 
Law 86-211, without regard to the welfare 
and individual circumstances of veterans 
and widows. In view of your expressed con- 
cern for the lowest income group, it appears 
that action should be initiated by your or- 
ganization immediately to put an end to 
the activities which are going on and so ad- 
versely affecting many veterans and widows. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Newsletter of 
March 10, 1962: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Bruce Acer, Fifth District, Tex., Mar. 
10, 1962) 

The Treasury, Post Office, and Executive 
Office appropriation bill, 1963, amounted to 
$5,461,671,000 (compared to last year’s spend- 
ing this is an increase of $148 million. Yet 
the total is $114 million less than requested 
by the various agencies. This is one of the 
subterfuges by which Congress can talk out 
of both sides of its mouth—the executive 
department ups the requests, then Con- 
gress cuts back below this figure, but still 
increases spending over the previous year.) 
Eleven thousand two hundred and thirteen 
new employees will be added in this one 
appropriation bill; 20,696 were requested. 
The same old game of juggling figures. Ex- 
penditures under the Treasury Department, 
not shown in the bill, included $9,431 million 
for general and special funds. Of this, 
$9,300 million was allocated to payment of 
the interest on the national debt. This 
amount is $400 million more than last year, 
a necessary increase to effectively refinance 
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the debt. Yet this interest payment was 
the subject of bitter campaign criticism by 
Candidate Kennedy and most Democrats, 


edy 

Eisenhower interest cost of $8,900 million of 
last fiscal year to $9,300 million. The Presi- 
dent is learning the economic facts of life. 
It is good he is learning, but it’s too bad such 
lessons were not learned before he took office, 
and are now learned at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Educational TV, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, to establish a pro- 
gram of Federal matching grants for the con- 
struction of television facilities to be used 
for educational purposes, provoked debate 
without confronting the basic issue of Fed- 
eral aid to education. Everyone is for edu- 
cational TV. The laudable goal or name, 
“educational TV,” blinded many to the ques- 
tion of by what right Federal Government 
should enter a fyld not its constitutional 
province, and where private efforts are doing 
well. As Gov. Price Daniel said in a letter to 
the committee in opposition to the bill, “At 
the present time this matter is being pro- 
vided for by private funds through institu- 
tions of higher learning, and it appears that 
this will be a successful operation in our 
State.” Dallas, as usual, is way out in front 
in initiative in this area. Of three educa- 
tional TV stations in Texas, two are in Dal- 
las—KERA-TV and KRET—both without 
benefit of Federal funds. The obvious les- 
son is again overlooked. Federal Govern- 
ment and big government advocates have no 
hesitancy of moving into new flelds; indeed, 
are politically eager to do so. The $520,000 
for needs survey and $25 million for televi- 
sion facilities construction, as Federal-State 
matching grants, is, of course, but the foot 
in the door. 

Increasing the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives produced a confusing but refresh- 
ing debate. Refreshing because there was 
little if any political partisanship. Confus- 
ing, because of meritorious arguments on 
both sides, and amendments not fully un- 
derstood. Finally, an amendment made 
the bill so unpalatable to even the pro- 
ponents of e ent that the bill was 
sent back to the Judiciary Committee for 
further study. The bill sought to add 3 
new permanent members beyond the 435 
total, a fixed number since 1911 when New 
Mexico and Arizona were admitted to the 
Union. At conflict with the precedent of 
adding members with the admission of new 
States, which now included Hawali and 
Alaska, is the regular decade census (1960) 
which shows population increases and the 
necessary reapportionment of Members of 
Congress, State by State against population 
change, up or down. By congressional legis- 
lation of 1961, 9 States gained 19 seats and 
16 States lost 21 seats. A doubled popu- 
lation from 1911 to 1960 shows an increase 
of representation per Congressman from 
212,000 to 410,000. Hence, the need for re- 
apportionment. Those States already hav- 
ing taken action by State legislature took 
issue with Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri who each would get an additional 
member. There were two good sides to the 
argument with as many different views as 
were members. For my part, because I 
disapprove increasing the size and role of 
Federal Government I shall not approve 
any increase of membership. Rather, I shall 
insist on an increasing reliance on State 
and local government, administration and 
initiative. Thus, I would be sympathetic to 
reducing Congress to 400 or fewer members. 
Despite my disapproval of gerrymandering 
or States failure to redistrict (as in the 
case of the Fifth District of Texas) consist- 
ently I still feel that this is a matter of 
State government and does not warrant Fed- 
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eral intrusion or control. We, in Texas, 
should responsibly do our own reapportion- 
ment. In this connection, once again I must 
criticize my State for not reapportioning Dal- 
las County to secure for 1,100,000 people the 
degree of Federal representation they deserve. 
But this is up to the people of Dallas and 
Texas and we do not want the Federal Goy- 
ernment dictating to us. Obviously, if we 
refuse to do what is right, it is probable the 
Federal Government will step in. 

This week I testified before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in op- 
position to a bill to increase the jurisdiction 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. Davis-Bacon gives 
the Secretary of Labor absolute authority in 
setting wages on government construction 
and contracts. Wrong as this principle is, 
the bill on which I testified would now 
include fringe benefits by law and by Gov- 
ernment edict a further erosion of individual 
freedom and liberty. 


The Community Facilities Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 10667, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1962. This bill 
would supplement the present commu- 
nity facilities loan program by author- 
izing Federal grants to encourage the 
construction of needed public facilities 
in smaller communities—those up to 
50,000 population—communities suffer- 
ing from substantial and persistent un- 
employment, and disaster areas. It 
would provide $500 million in grants to 
cover up to 50 percent of the cost of 
local projects. This bill would help to 
achieve two vital and urgent objectives— 
to reduce unemployment, which con- 
tinues at an intolerably high level, and 
to increase our investment in public fa- 
cilities necessary for the health and wel- 
fare of our people. 

No one can be complacent about the 
fact that we still have over 442 million 
men and women out of work even after 
a year of recovery from the last reces- 
sion, In fact, if the labor force had 
shown its normal high rate of growth 
we would be speaking of a figure of well 
over 5 million unemployed. All of us 
who understand the plight of a person 
out of work will agree that the Congress 
has a moral obligation to take prompt 
and effective action to provide job op- 
portunities as quickly as possible. 

We should waste no time in acting on 
measures which will increase employ- 
ment. Certainly no one can doubt the 
seriousness of our present situation. The 
overall rate of unemployment—5.6 per- 
cent—is far too high and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers has 
predicted that the rate this summer will 
still be 5% percent. While there has 
been some reduction in the overall rate 
since a year ago, it is important to note 
that the number of long-term unem- 
ployed, those who have been fruitlessly 
seeking jobs for 27 weeks or more, ex- 
ceeds 700,000 and is still above the year- 
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ago level. To these people all of the 
increases in economic indicators are 
meaningless and we cannot ignore their 
plight. 

The record of recent years is an omi- 
nous warning that we cannot expect time 
alone to completely solve our unemploy- 
ment problems. It has now been 5 years 
since the rate of unemployment has been 
as low as 4 percent of the labor force. 
In that time we have had two recessions 
and one recovery period that fell far 
short of true prosperity. We are now in 
another recovery period which all of us 
hope will be more successful. However, 
there are many who doubt that even fur- 
ther substantial gains in output will pro- 
vide all of the jobs we need to put idle 
workers back on the payrolls and provide 
employment for the new workers enter- 
ing the labor force. 

One special factor—one which in sheer 
numbers outweighs either growth in the 
labor force or even the critical amount 
of excessive unemployment we now 
face—is the problem of automation, Ad- 
vances in technology annually eliminate 
1.8 million jobs according to a recent 
estimate by the Secretary of Labor. This 
fact goes far to explain why we have not 
been able to achieve full employment 
over the past 5 years and is one which 
raises the question of whether or not 
our economy left to itself will be able to 
provide useful jobs for all in the years 
just ahead. The tremendous increases 
in productivity have inevitably brought 
increased pressure to reduce working 
hours in order to spread available em- 
ployment. I do not believe that in this 
time of international danger and with 
millions of Americans still living in pov- 
erty that we can seriously consider delib- 
erate measures to reduce production. It 
will be far better if we take advantage 
of increasing productivity and the slack 
demand for labor to undertake an ex- 
panded program of public investment in 
sewer and water facilities, streets and 
sidewalks, public buildings, and the like. 

For two decades we have all too often 
forgone these needed projects because 
of wartime restrictions and under the 
pressure of booming consumer demand. 
These expenditures will make our com- 
munities better places in which to live 
and add to our real national wealth. 

The bill provides that these grants can 
be made in communities up to 50,000 
population, designated redevelopment 
areas, and disaster areas. I realize that 
some will wonder why larger cities are 
not eligible unless they are redevelop- 
ment areas. The fact is that larger 
cities have been the primary beneficiary 
of a number of other Federal grant pro- 
grams. For example, nine-tenths of the 
money under the urban renewal program 
so far has gone to communities of 50,000 
or more. This has served to stimulate 
construction activity in those places. 
Experience has shown that the private 
construction expenditures generated by 
urban renewal run to five times the 
amount of the Federal grants. In addi- 
tion, the renewal process eliminates 
blight thereby lessening some of the spe- 
cial needs for local government expendi- 
ture, which all agree are exceptionally 
heavy in slum areas, and at the same 
time urban renewal restores and im- 
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proves the local tax base and increases 
government revenue. This makes the 
city benefiting from the urban renewal 
program better able to finance the other 
obligations of government, including 
publie works. Similarly such programs 
as Federal aid for airports and Federal 
aid for mass transit are of primary bene- 
fit to the large cities. Let me say that I 
heartily endorse these programs and 
have been in the forefront of the fight to 
bring many of them into being. My 
point here is simply that I feel that 
small communities also are entitled to 
Federal assistance in meeting their prob- 
lems, both as a matter of equity and asa 
matter of general public welfare. 

At present the principal Federal aid to 
small communities for public works is 
the community facilities loan program. 
While this program can contribute much 
to meet the needs, the fact remains that 
even with the low-interest rate and 
liberal terms of these loans many com- 
munities cannot adequately meet their 
needs. In fact, the grants provided un- 
der the bill I have just introduced will 
undoubtedly take some of the pressure 
off the loan program since private lend- 
ers will more readily purchase local 
bonds at reasonable interest rates if part 
of the financial burden has already been 
taken care of through Federal assistance. 

The bill also would make communities 
designated for aid under the Area Re- 
development Act eligible for these grants 
without population limit. I do not feel 
that there is any danger that a few large 
cities will take a disproportionate share 
of the grant funds provided in view of 
the fact that the bill sets a $500,000 limit 
on the aid extended to any individual 
project. Let me also note that the Area 
Redevelopment Act authorized some 
funds for Federal grants to help finance 
public works in redevelopment areas, but 
tightly restricted the use of these funds 
to projects which can be tied in directly 
with permanent increases in employment 
opportunities and was not intended to 
meet the basic normal needs of a com- 
munity for public works. 

Finally, communities designated as 
disaster areas may be made eligible. We 
are all familiar with the havoc wrought 
by tornados, hurricanes, floods, and 
other natural disasters. The recent de- 
struction along our eastern seaboard 
from heavy storms is a grim reminder 
of this ever-present threat. They not 
only exact a heavy toll of a community’s 
investment in public works but at the 
same time they cripple the local govern- 
ment’s ability to finance repairs and re- 
placements. This bill would help to re- 
lieve their plight. 

The bill which I have just introduced 
should not be confused with, nor does it 
conflict with, the standby capital im- 
provements bill now pending before the 
Public Works Committee. That legisla- 
tion is designed to be used only if the 
economy falls into another major reces- 
sion and contains a “triggering” formula 
which would keep it from going into ef- 
fect now. 

In contrast, the assistance provided 
by my bill would be available immediate- 
ly to attack our present problem of high 
unemployment. I feel strongly that we 
cannot say to the millions of men and 
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women now out of work that they must 
wait until another recession strikes be- 
fore their Government will act to aid 
them. 

The employment impact of the grants 
provided under my bill would occur 
promptly. It has long been recognized 
that there is a tremendous backlog of 
need for local public improvements. In 
particular, there are many projects 
which have been fully planned under the 
advance planning program and are 
ready to start right now. Many others 
are now in the planning process under 
that program. Altogether, it is esti- 
mated that plans are ready or are now 
being worked on for more than a billion 
dollars of public works that would be eli- 
gible for assistance under my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going into the 
details of the bill at this time. I plan to 
call hearings on the bill by my subcom- 
mittee in the near future to examine 
every aspect and detail of the problem. 

At this time let me summarize the bill 
briefly. It would authorize Federal 
grants totaling $500 million to be provid- 
ed by the appropriation process. These 
grants could cover 50 percent of the cost 
of the eligible project but in no case 
more than $500,000 for a single un- 
dertaking. Any project now eligible un- 
der the existing community facilities 
loan program would be eligible for these 
grants. Other provisions are described 
in the following  section-by-section 
analysis of the bill. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY, COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES ACT OF 1962 


Section 1 of the bill provides that the 
act may be cited by its short title—the 
Community Facilities Act of 1962. 

Section 2 sets forth the congressional 
findings and policies which form the 
basis for the new community facilities 
grant program embodied in section 3 of 
the bill, emphasizing the necessity for 
an emergency acceleration of needed 
public projects in all parts of the Nation 
to reduce unemployment and foster eco- 
nomic growth. This need is particularly 
pressing in smaller communities, in areas 
suffering from substantial and persistent 
unemployment, and in areas affected by 
major disasters. 

Section 3 adds to title II of the hous- 
ing amendments of 1955 a new section 
208, establishing a Federal program of 
grants to assist in the construction of 
needed community facilities. 

Subsection (a) of the new section 208 
provides the basic authority for the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to make grants to municipalities and 
other political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities of States to finance specific 
projects for public works or facilities. 

Subsection (b) limits the amount of 
any such grant to one-half of the cost 
of the project involved or $500,000 which- 
ever is less. 

Subsection (c) provides that grants 
under the new program will be available 
only to communities having a population 
of less than 50,000, except in the case 
of communities situated in depressed 
areas, as designated under the Area Re- 
development Act, or in disaster areas— 
as determined by the President under 
the Act of September 30, 1950. This 
subsection also provides priorities—the 
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same as are provided in existing law in 
the case of community facilities loans— 
for grants to towns having a population 
of less than 10,000 for the construction 
of water works, sewage facilities, gas dis- 
tribution systems, and other basic public 
works. 

Subsection (d) prohibits any grant 
under the new program if a grant, or 
commitment, has been made with re- 
spect to the project involved under any 
other Federal law. 

Subsection (e) provides that the types 
of community facilities for which grants 
may be made under the new program 
shall be the same as those for which 
loans could be made, in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator—the 
types of such facilities are not specified 
in the statute—under the existing pro- 
gram on the date of enactment of the 
bill. 

Subsection (f) prohibits the use in any 
one State of more than 10 percent of the 
aggregate grant funds made available 
under the new program. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the appro- 
priation of up to $500 million for grants 
under the new program, and provides 
that amounts so appropriated shall re- 
main available until expended. 

Section 4 is purely technical. 

Section 5 amends section 110(d) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that pub- 
lic works or facilities for which grants 
are made under the new community 
facilities grant program may not be in- 
cluded as local grants-in-aid under the 
slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram. 


Rural America: Outcast or Partner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure last week of addressing 6,000 
delegates at the 20th annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association at Atlantic City, NJ. At 
the request of many who heard me I am 
giving this same speech before the House 
of Representatives so that Members of 
Congress can respond to requests for 
copies of this speech. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the 6,000 delegates to the 20th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association did me 
a great honor by inviting me to address 
them. They were delegates from the 
heart and roots of our Nation. My hope 
is that I fulfilled the challenge and hon- 
estly reflected the sentiments of this 
great institution of Congress. 

There is a saying in Washington that 
wheneyer an important officer of our 
Government boards a plane and the pilot 
asks where to, the answer invariably is, 
“Take me anywhere because we have 
troubles everywhere.” 

In these times of worldwide evolution 
and revolution, I do not vision a more 
appropriate subject for a talk before this 
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group of distinguished Americans than 
the one chosen, namely, “Rural Amer- 
ica: Outcast or Partner.” 

A famous historian once wrote: “No 
nation dies that is fit to live.’ Rome en- 
dured as long as Rome had a rural econ- 
omy to back it up. Our Nation became 
the envy and marvel of the world be- 
cause it had the rural economy to back 
it up. Take any part of the globe. Point 
to a nation with a healthy rural economy 
and there you have at the same time a 
healthy stable nation. Take any part of 
the globe again and point out a nation 
with a sick rural economy and there you 
have at the same time a sick nation in- 
fested with chaos, dictatorship, and rev- 
olution after revolution. Stability in any 
nation is impossible unless that nation 
is supported by a vigorous and prosperous 
rural population. To be a stable nation 
make no mistake about it—rural life 
must be a partner, not an outcast. 

The pages of history are replete with 
evidence that the nations which give 
only passing attention to their rural peo- 
ple are doomed. Nations in Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa are classic examples of 
how difficult it is to have stability in 
government with a poverty-stricken 
rural population. Seeing no hope in the 
rural portions of their country these peo- 
ple are concentrating in cities already 
overpopulated. They see no future in 
rural life. They vision no opportunity 
in rural life. They seek only to get away 
from rural life at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Basically this is why there is 
poverty and deprivation in many parts 
of the world. The flood of people from 
rural areas of the world to the cities has 
become alarming and if not checked will 
result in even greater problems than 
those we are now facing. 

One has but to visit the universities of 
these nations to visualize how alarming 
is this migration from rural life to the 
cities. In one country, I have seen, for 
instance, where there is poverty almost 
unbelievable, you will find 50 students 
studying law and politics to 1 student 
studying agriculture or the production 
of food. In another country I could name 
you will find a similar alarming ratio. 
There are countries with a ratio more 
alarming than the examples I have given. 
These are examples which exist world- 
wide. Ask them why such a lack of in- 
terest in agriculture and these students 
will tell you, “There is no future in rural 
life and we have no desire to return to 
it.” As a result these nations have a sur- 
plus of lawyers and government em- 
ployees but not enough people in rural 
areas to produce the food and fiber that 
builds nations. In these countries rural 
life has become an outcast—rather than 
a partner in the national picture. 

Even Communist China is beginning 
to see the folly of concentrating their 
efforts in all directions except rural life. 
In their efforts to industrialize their na- 
tion, they lost sight of the importance 
of having people produce food and fiber. 
As a result, reports of starvation and 
near revolution are leaking out to the 
world, Communist Russia boasts of the 
hundreds of thousands of engineers that 
are graduated each year. They make no 
boasts of the number of farmers they 
graduate. They, too, forget about the 
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importance of food and fiber production 
in the rural areas. Experiment after 
experiment are the order of the day to 
revive their rural economy. All these 
have failed because even in the so- 
called people’s government it is more of 
an honor to be an engineer or a scien- 
tist than it is to be a farmer. 

In rewarding engineers, scientists, art- 
ists, and propagandists they forgot to 
reward the important people of the rural 
areas. For that lapse of memory these 
two Communist nations are paying a 
heavy price. It will more than likely 
be the making of their downfall. Even 
dictators cannot afford the price of al- 
lowing the rural sections of their na- 
tions to be outcasts rather than partners. 
Everywhere in the world we see glaring 
disaster because nations ignore the well- 
being of rural life. Basically that is what 
is wrong with the world and most of our 
troubles stem from this fact. 

We must not let this happen in the 
United States. There has, of course, 
been a tremendous volume of material 
written on rural America. It might be 
well to remember that nothing but an 
inspiring subject can produce so much 
praise. We cannot overlook the fact 
that rural America has historically pro- 
duced a very large share of our leaders 
in almost every field. Certainly the per- 
centage of statesmen who had their 
origin in rural America is out of all pro- 
portion to the relationship of the num- 
ber of people to our total population. 
Generally speaking, the same is true in 
regard to outstanding teachers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, bankers, and even doctors 
and scientists. 

It would be foolhardy indeed to deny 
that a child who grows up to maturity 
in the open and close to nature does 
not normally develop greater self- 
reliance, a deeper and more personal ap- 
preciation of the handiwork of God, 
and a clearer understanding of people 
and of the forces of nature than do 
those children who are doomed to spend 
their entire youth in the great cities. I 
sincerely believe that the country is the 
best place in which to raise a family, 
and that a substantial rural population 
adds strength to the character of any 
nation. In rural America you see the 
best examples of democracy in action. 
Our Nation would never have risen to 
such heights except for the backing of 
a democratic force in rural America. 

In these days when the whole stability 
of the world is threatened by aggressive 
communism, it seems to me that we 
should give serious thought to the social 
forces which normally oppose com- 
munism. Nowhere has communism 
been able to attract basic support from 
rural areas. On the contrary, rural 
areas have, throughout the world, con- 
stituted the hard core of opposition to 
communism. Even the Russian peas- 
ants refused to accept communism, even 
though they were subjected to persecu- 
tion and pogroms which involved the 
liquidation or murder of millions— 
possibly as many as 15 or 16 million farm 
people. Nowhere in America do we 
have a firmer and more determined bul- 
wark against communism than in rural 
America. If we convert these family 
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farms into factories in the field, with 
hired transient labor, we may soon find 
these very rural areas which have so 
long resisted communism might become 
cells in the apparatus. 

But let us consider the purely financial 
side of this question. First, we must 
understand that the modern-day family 
farm is not 40 acres and a mule on an 
Ozark hillside. It has been variously 
defined but for practical purposes I think 
we can agree that by a family farm we 
mean a farm large enough to profitably 
employ the labor of a farm family most 
of the year and small enough that its 
operation does not require the employ- 
ment of more than a minor amount of 
outside labor. Of course, the size of such 
a farm will vary. In the livestock areas 
of the West, it may be of several thou- 
sands of acres. In a specialized fruit 
and vegetable area, it might be no more 
than 10 acres. 

Such units are not self-sufficient. On 
the contrary, they are the homes of many 
of the most substantial customers of 
American industry, of American labor, 
and of American retail business. These 
family farms provide some of our great- 
est markets for gasoline and for steel, 
as well as for a multitude of other prod- 
ucts. They maintain the small towns 
of America. These small towns, in turn, 
are essential to the economic welfare 
of our great cities. I need not belabor 
the point that a loss in farm buying 
power is always reflected in loss of city 
income. I need not belabor the point 
that 100 family farms are better cus- 
tomers than 10 industrial farming units 
on the same land. 

What is not so clearly understood is 
that if we allow these family farmers 
to be driven from their land into the 
city, we have not solved the problem of 
financing their existence. Industry has 
been absorbing rural migrants just about 
as fast as it can at its present rate of 
expansion. A reduction in the number 
of its rural customers is not going to in- 
crease the rate of industrial expansion. 
If the migration to the cities increases, 
is it not inevitable that the newcomers 
will either displace existing workers or 
go on direct relief? In either event, 
have the taxpayers gained anything by 
uprooting these rural families? 

It will surely cost no les: than $2,000 
a year per family to care for these 
people in our cities. Probably it will 
cost much more. Many so-called farm 
authorities are now advancing that we 
push possibly half of our present popu- 
lation off the farm. How silly can people 
get? This would result in economic 
chaos. That would mean in round num- 
bers around 2 million families, or a di- 
rect out-of-pocket cost of about $4 
billion to the taxpayers—largely local 
taxpayers. Do you, as a resident of Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles, or Atlantic City 
want to shoulder that burden? Might 
it not be much cheaper and surely much 
better to continue a program of aiding 
farmers to aid themselves than to de- 
liberately create such a social as well as 
financial problem? Anyway we look at 
it, when we apply the cold test of arith- 
metic, can anyone believe that it would 
be profitable to destroy the farm fami- 
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lies or to force them to move to the 
cities? 

Disturbing reports have been coming 
from the broad rural domain of America 
during the past decade. There are re- 
ports telling of increasing numbers of 
farm families leaving the rural areas be- 
cause of deteriorating economic condi- 
tions. There are also other disturbing 
signs on our horizon. In recent years we 
have been hearing reports of heavy pur- 
chases of land by nonfarmers, and of 
rapid increases in land values. Such de- 
velopments tend to make it more diffi- 
cult for young men to get started in 
rural America. The present high in- 
vestment cost of land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, and livestock tend to limit 
rather than to encourage expansion of 
the rural tradition. This situation is 
cause for a further shifting of agricul- 
ture into the realm of big business. 
Rural America is losing its appeal to the 
young at heart. The future bodes even 
darker promises. If the young at heart 
stay away from rural life, where are 
we going to get people to stay on the 
farm? 

Greater changes took place in farms 
and agriculture during the last 10 years 
than for any other 10-year period re- 
corded by a nationwide census. When 
you see cold figures on this matter— 
it scares you. The last rural census 
shows that we have significantly fewer, 
but larger farms than in 1950. The 
number of farms, 3,700,000 counted as a 
result of the last census of agriculture, 
was the smallest number of farms re- 
ported by any census of agriculture for 
the 50 States since 1870. Just think of 
it—we have fewer farms in our Nation 
today than we had 90 years ago. 

While this revolution has been going 
on in the rural section of our economy 
what has been happening to farm popu- 
lation? ‘Total farm population has de- 
creased from 30,500,000 in 1940 to under 
20 million today, a decrease of nearly 35 
percent. In 1940, farm population ac- 
counted for 24 percent of our total popu- 
lation. Now only 11 percent of the popu- 
lation was classified as farm population. 
So you see rural America is going back- 
ward instead of forward. 

For the 10-year period 1950 through 
1960 the farms of this country experi- 
enced a net migration from the farms 
of more than 800,000 persons annually. 
Just think of it—800,000 people leaving 
our farms each year. This mass mi- 
gration from farms is expected to con- 
tinue in the years ahead. Unless these 
people who leave the farm have jobs to 
go to in the cities and are trained for 
specific kinds of work, the migration of 
such a large number of people to your 
cities will create serious unemployment, 
and social and economic problems in 
those cities. If this trend is not reversed 
rural America might well lie prostrate. 
Our Nation will be an awfully sick nation 
if we permit this to happen. 

As I reflect on this matter of our de- 
creasing rural population and the num- 
ber of problems that such a situation 
creates, a number of thoughts come to 
mind. I wonder why Congress embraces 
new production and distribution tech- 
nology with outstretched arms, yet 
usually faces the economic situation it 
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creates with closed minds. Consider this 
paradox for a moment: Is it not true that 
many leading legislators, farmers, and 
citizens of the country generally are 
looking forward impatiently to new tech- 
nologies in the process of development, 
and at the same time looking back- 
ward—almost desperately—to the pat- 
terns of community behavior and gov- 
ernment which prevailed when they 
were youngsters? Frankly, I think one 
of the great challenges of the 1960’s is: 
How can we get farmers and the public 
generally to understand that if we em- 
brace new technology, we must also em- 
brace new governmental arrangements— 
new rules of the game, so to speak. New 
technology, including new economic or- 
ganization of industry and agriculture, 
creates new economic situations. These, 
in turn, require changes in the rules and 
regulations by which our economy op- 
erates if democracy is to survive. Un- 
less rural America is once again made a 
partner rather than an outcast, our fu- 
ture might well be a repetition of what 
ails the world. 

The challenge of the sixties to all farm 
leaders and to all those interested in 
the welfare of rural life is basically the 
challenge of getting a widespread under- 
standing of the totally new economic, 
social, and political situation in which 
rural America finds itself. Congress and 
all Americans better wake up to this 
fact of life—before it is too late. 

Of all citizens in our Nation, the one 
group that has had the vision and 
knowledge to foresee this challenge in 
preserving a strong rural America has 
been those connected with the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
Your resources and your help from the 
Federal Government have been limited. 
Yet you have performed wonders. When 
the Area Redevelopment Act was under 
consideration last year I was the first 
to propose that the rural development 
aspects of the program be assigned to 
2 Rural Electrification Administra- 

n. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has given new impetus to rural life. 
The Rural Telephone Administration 
has given new benefits and hope to rural 
America. I vision in the future that 
there will be a Rural Industrial Admin- 
istration to help in establishing small 
industries in rural America. And fi- 
nally, I vision a Rural International Ad- 
ministration to establish a cooperative 
way of developing the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. So far our foreign 
aid program for the most part has been 
a miserable failure in getting help to 
the grassroots of the needy nations. A 
Rural International Administration 
working through cooperatives might be 
the answer to our foreign aid program. 

I am convinced that you and your as- 
sociates are the most qualified and the 
most genuinely interested in the pres- 
ervation of a rural American sector in 
America and in the world. Your job in- 
creases with the years. I hope and pray 
that for the good of America and the 
world you do as well in the future as you 
have done in the past. I wish you all 
Godspeed and success in your conven- 
tion activities. 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Dr. Eugene Blackschleger, rabbi, Tem- 
ple Beth-Or, Montgomery, Ala., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Heavenly Father, Thou in 
whose sight a thousand years are but as 
yesterday when it has passed and as a 
watch in the night when the morning 
has come, humbly we approach Thy 
sacred throne to pour out our hearts in 
thanksgiving. We are grateful to Thee 
for the many material and spiritual 
blessings which Thou hast vouchsafed 
upon our loved ones and us. We thank 
Thee for the privilege of living in this 
blessed land of liberty and freedom, 
where every man may worship Thee ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science. We pray that America may 
ever remain the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, where all men 
shall have the rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Grant us 
peace, Thy most precious gift, and enable 
America to be a messenger of peace unto 
all the peoples of the earth. Enlighten 
with wisdom and sustain with Thy power 
the President of the United States, his 
advisers, and the judges and lawmakers 
of our country. May they be imbued 
with the knowledge, understanding, 
faith, and courage to guide our Ship of 
State in these critical hours of our Na- 
tion’s history. May their deeds be ani- 
mated by a spirit of unselfishness and a 
devotion to the principles of our beloved 
Nation. Do Thou establish the work of 
our hands; yea, the work of our hands, 
establish Thou it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. SmMaTHERS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 12, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 9, 1962, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 486) to 
provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges for the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 8916, An act to authorize grants for 
planning and carrying out a project of con- 
struction for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the facilities of George Washington 
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University Hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

H.R. 9699. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to sell 
certain property owned by the District of 
Columbia located in Prince William County, 
Va., and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H.R. 8916. An act to authorize grants for 
planning and carrying out a project of con- 
struction for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the facilities of George Washington 
University Hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

H.R. 9699. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
sell certain property owned by the District of 
Columbia located in Prince William County, 
Va., and for other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. SmaTHers, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
statements in connection with the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSTON, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN FACIL- 
TES RELATING TO DEVELOPMENT OF AD- 
VANCED SATURN BOOSTER 
A letter from the Administrator, National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the construction of additional en- 
gine component and stage test facilities at 
the NASA-Marshall Space Flight Center, re- 
lating to the accelerated development of the 
advanced Saturn booster; to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the working capital funds of the 
Department of Defense, dated June 30, 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 
REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY RE- 

SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army (R. & D.), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on Department of 
the Army research and development con- 
tracts for $50,000 or more, awarded during 
the period July 1, 1961, through December 
31, 1961 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Material (Procurement), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on Department of the 
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Navy research and development procurement 

actions of $50,000 and over, for the period 

July 1 through December 31, 1961 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO LOADLINES 
FOR OCEANGOING AND COASTWISE VESSELS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act of March 2, 1929, 
and the act of August 27, 1935, relating to 
loadlines for oceangoing and coastwise ves- 
sels, to establish liability for surveys, to 
increase penalties, to permit deeper loading 
in coastwise trade, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND 


A letter from the assistant secretary, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, New 
York, N.Y. transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Institute for the year 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT; 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 30 


“Resolution relating to the initiation of 
Federal studies and programs regarding 
the condition and exploitation of the 
North Pacific and Bering Sea fisheries 


“Whereas the vast fisheries of the North 
Pacific and Bering Sea are a natural resource 
historically recognized as vital to the econ- 
omy of the United States; and 

“Whereas in addition to the tremendous 
take of salmon and halibut in these inter- 
national waters the immense Russian and 
Japanese fleets have been harvesting more 
than a billion and a half pounds of other 
fish and shellfish annually; and 

“Whereas both Russia and Japan have 
yearly expanded their operations in the tak- 
ing of salmon, halibut, and other demersal 
and pelagic fish which abound in the waters 
beyond the 3-mile limit; and 

“Whereas both nations, but particularly 
Japan, are now operating extensive and ex- 
panding oceanographic and marine fisheries 
research in these areas, thus establishing 
strong prior rights through subsidized fish- 
ing and research; and 

“Whereas at the present time the U.S. 
fleet plays only a secondary or tertiary role 
in the research regarding and the actual 
harvesting of the offshore fishery resources 
except for salmon and halibut: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, second sês- 
sion assembled, That the Government of the 
United States is respectfully urged to take 
immediate steps to initiate projects for off- 
shore fish and shellfish studies and the 
necessary oceanographic, processing, trans- 
portation, and marketing research essential 
to the proper implementation of the Nation's 
right to the beneficial exploitation of this 
natural resource in international waters; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be directed 
to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States; the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of the 
United States and President of the Senate; 
the Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the Hon- 
orable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
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terior; and the honorable members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 
“Passed by the house January 30, 1962. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“EsTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 13, 1962. 
“FRANK PERATOVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EvELYN K, STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor February 21, 
961. 


“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska,” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“House Joint RESOLUTION 


“Resolution relating to the planning and 
construction of roads in Alaska, and urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to approve Senate 
Joint Resolution 137 


“Whereas the adequacy of Alaska’s military 
defenses which guard the northern ap- 
proach to the Nation, the development of its 
vast resources, and its progress as a great 
State are contingent on the construction of 
roads and highways to serve local needs, to 
connect the distant corners of the State, and 
to increase Alaska’s accessibility to Canada 
and the United States; and 

“Whereas although Alaska has a hard- 
working citizenry and an unlimited potential 
of becoming one of the most productive and 
wealthy States in the Union, it is not pres- 
ently endowed with the means to independ- 
ently plan and construct urgently needed 
roads and highways; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has long 
neglected Alaska’s highway needs as evi- 
denced by the fact that Alaska has been 
deprived of Federal aid highway funds dur- 
ing the first 40 years of these funds—from 
1916 to 1956—although paying all Federal 
taxes; and 

“Whereas if Alaska had been allowed to 
share the Federal highway aid on an equal 
basis with the other States, $575 million 
would have been received since 1916; and 

“Whereas when Alaska became a State 
only two of its major cities were connected 
by roads, a situation unthinkable in the 
other States; and 

“Whereas it is believed that this situation 
places on the Federal Government a respon- 
sibility to assist Alaska to achieve the same 
high degree of road development that has 
already been obtained by Alaska’s sister 
States; and 

“Whereas Alaska is in the unique situa- 
tion of being required to coordinate numer- 
ous highway programs with the Canadian 
Government; and 

“Whereas U.S. Senate Joint Resolution No, 
137, which would ameliorate this situation, 
has been endorsed by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget: Be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, second ses- 
sion assembled, That the U.S. Congress is 
urged to approve Senate Joint Resolution 
137, which would authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the State of 
Alaska, to undertake engineering studies and 
planning surveys pertaining to highway 
construction in Alaska and between Alaska 
and Canada; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F, Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of Com- 
merce; the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate; the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives; the Honorable Dennis Chavez, 
chairman, Senate Public Works Committee; 
the Honorable Harry F. Byrd, chairman, 
Senate Finance Committee; the Honorable 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman, Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee; 
the Honorable Charles A, Buckley, chairman, 
House Public Works Committee; the Honor- 
able Wilbur D. Mills, chairman, House Ways 
and Means Committee; the Honorable Oren 
Harris, chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee; and the members of 
the Alaska delegation in Congress. 
“Passed by the house February 1, 1962. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 16, 1962. 
“FRANK PERATOVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K, STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor February 26, 
“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


Two resolutions of the Senate of the State 
of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 30 


“President Kennedy, on February 19, 1962, 
sent to Congress legislation to give him 
power to start not in excess of $2 billion 
of public works projects in the early stage 
of any business slump. Under the bill, the 
President would be permitted to act when 
unemployment had risen in 3 out of 4, or 
4 out of 6 consecutive months, by not less 
than 1 percentage point. 

“The bill would allow use of the funds 
when needed and not be subject to any 
delay rendering the program ineffective. 
This, of course, would render great aid to 
the entire country in any time of economic 
recession: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to support and 
enact into legislation the bill entitled the 
‘Standby Capital Improvements Act of 
1962’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Attest: 

“PauL C. Moomaw, 
“Secretary of the Senate of Pennsylvania.” 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 29 


“Twenty-five percent of the employable 
population of Fayette County is unemployed. 
Thirty-five percent of the employable popu- 
lation of the Brownsville area, in Fayette 
County, is unemployed. 

“Twenty-two thousand of one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand residents of Fayette 
County are receiving assistance. The 3,596 
cases on public assistance due to unemploy- 
ment comprise 17,219 persons, 

“The pilot program of the food stamp pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania for those receiving as- 
sistance and those whose income is below the 
US. Department of Commerce standards for 
the number of persons In the family, shows 
$3 million worth of sales in 8 months. 

“Twenty-four thousand persons were em- 
ployed in the coal mines of Fayette County 
from 1940 to 1948. Currently there are but 
4,500 persons so employed. 

“Unemployment in Fayette County, Pa., 
and in other de d areas, is causing 
misery, hunger, and deprivation to thou- 
sands of honest persons desiring employ- 
ment: Therefore be it 
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“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to support and 
enact into legislation antirecession public 
works projects in depressed and distressed 
economic areas, especially those having un- 
employment in excess of 15 percent of the 
employable population and more than 10 
percent of the population on public assist- 
ance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Attest: 

Paul. C. Moomaw, 
“Secretary of the 
Senate of Pennsylvania.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Whereas the Russian atomic explosions 
have resulted in a fallout through rainfall 
or atmospheric conditions causing cattle to 
consume the fallout; and 

“Whereas the radioactive strontium con- 
tained in the fallout penetrates the grass 
coasumed by the cattle and thereafter affects 
the milk produced; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
devised a method to extract the fallout from 
the milk in order to make the milk safe for 
consumption; and 

“Whereas milk moves in interstate com- 
merce, it is therefore not sufficient for one 
State here or there to pass legislation enforc- 
ing fallout extractions: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of tle Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which will provide 
that milk may not be sold until the fallout 
has been extracted from milk in order to 
make the milk safe for consumption; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of each 
House of Congress of the United States and 
to the Council of the Borough of Glassport, 


Glassport, Pa, 
“Attest: 
“Hiram G. ANDREWS, 
“Speaker. 
“JOSEPH OMINSKY, 
“Chief Clerk.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 

“The Federal highway law presently pro- 
hibits the construction or location of com- 
mercial establishments or facilities of any 
mature on the rights-of-way of the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

“The purpose of this prohibition is highly 
commendable, as it is intended to protect 
the traveling public from dangers and dis- 
tractions caused by such establishments and 
also to protect the scenic beauty of the coun- 
tryside. 

“A minor exception to this provision in the 
Federal law, however, appears both desirable 
and necessary; that exception being author- 
ization for the erection, at certain intervals, 
of public telephones. 

“The ready availability of public tele- 
phones along these highways would make 
possible the immediate reporting of any acci- 
dent or other emergency. Such telephones 
would also add greatly to the convenience 
of travelers and would not be unsightly: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memoralize the Congress of the United States 
to make necessary amendments to the Fed- 
eral highway law in order to permit the 
erection of public telephones within the 
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rights-of-way of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officer of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 
“Attest: 
“Hiram G, ANDREWS, 
“Speaker. 
“JOSEPH OMINSKY, 
“Chief Clerk.” 


LT. COL. JOHN H. GLENN, JR.— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Laymen’s Association of the Red River 
Presbytery, Synod of Louisiana Presby- 
terian Church, commending Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn, Jr. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas on February 20, 1962, A.D., Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, 
one of America’s astronauts, orbited the 
earth three times in less than 5 hours and 
being a consecrated Christian, a devoted 
husband and father, reared by fine Christian 
parents, and a sincere, active worker in the 
Presbyterian Church, has, by his accom- 
plishment, won a very large part of every 
American’s heart, from the President of the 
United States to the last alien to receive his 
citizenship and yes, even the people behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. On this 
day, the Nation and the world joined Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., and his family in 
prayer that the Almighty God would spare 
this fine Christian man to complete his mis- 
sion and bring him back safely with knowl- 
edge of astronautics that no other man in 
this world possesses. With this man raised 
with a true Christian faith and with the 
help of the other dedicated men and wom- 
en who have worked so earnestly to make 
this mission possible, we now know that this 
mission was God's will and that John's faith 
had not been in vain, even in outer space: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Laymen’s Association of 
the Red River Presbytery, Synod of Louisi- 
ana Presbyterian Church, United States, at 
its 43d annual spring rally in scheduled 
session February 24, 1962, at the Alabama 
Presbyterian Church, Choudrant, La., That 
its secretary is instructed to prepare a res- 
olution of congratulations to Lieutenant 
Colonel Glenn and that a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of this association. 

Now, therefore, in the behalf of the lay- 
men of the Presbyterian Churches situated 
in northern Louisiana, I congratulate you, 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., U.S. Marine 
Corps, for a job well done. Your successful 
flight at this moment is unmeasurable, yes, 
with all the data recorded, and your faith 
in God and display of patience and courage 
have indeed been an example to the Amer- 
ican people and to the world. America is 
proud of you and our thanks to your dear 
parents, devoted wife and lovely children 
for helping so much in making your life so 
adaptable that you, with God’s help, were 
able to accomplish this mission. I have a 
most strong feeling that every Presbyterian 
and other Christians join me in this con- 
gratulations. I wish that I possessed the 
vocabulary to properly describe your achieve- 
ment, but as a human being I can only say 
again, Congratulations, Colonel,” and I as- 
sure you that it will be our prayer and that 
of all the Christian people of our generation 
that they will possess the knowledge of the 
power of God on this earth that you wit- 
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nessed in outer space “remembering to keep 
the faith,” and that God has a purpose for 
every man on this earth, yes, also in outer 
space. 
Leroy B. BIBLE, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF COUNCIL OF CITY 
OF ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Council of the City of 
Rochester, N.Y., in favor of the creation 
of a Cabinet-level Department of Urban 
Affairs, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 62-18 


Whereas an increasingly greater portion 
of the population of the United States is 
located in the large urban centers; and 

Whereas the urban growth in and about 
cities has caused and continues to cause 
increasing problems of highway construc- 
tion, urban renewal, slum clearance, juvenile 
delinquency, water and air pollution, and 
resultant problems from our urban growth; 
and 


Whereas President John F. Kennedy has 
proposed the creation of a Cabinet rank De- 
partment of Urban Affairs: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City 
of Rochester is in favor of the creation of 
a Department of Urban Affairs; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the city clerk send a 
copy of this resolution to each of the U.S. 
Senators representing New York State; to 
each of the two Members of the House of 
Representatives representing the city of 
Rochester and its suburbs; to the majority 
and minority leaders of the U.S. Congress; 
and to each of the members of the New York 
State Legislature representing the city of 
Rochester and the county of Monroe. 

Attest: 

WILMER J. LATLOW, 
City Clerk. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2768) to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States by 
authorizing the purchase of United Na- 
tions bonds and the appropriation of 
funds therefor, reported it favorably, 
with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1277) thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2976. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, to 
sell the project known as Lexington Park 
Homes, Lexington Park, Md., without regard 
to provisions of law requiring competitive 
bidding or public advertising; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 2977. A bill to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2978. A bill to authorize the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States to investigate the claims of citizens 
of the United States who suffered property 
damage in 1951 and 1952 as the result of the 
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artificial raising of the water level of Lake 
Ontario; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEATING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
DoucLas, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. 
Hart, and Mr. Scorr): 

S. 2979. A bill to further secure and protect 
the rights of citizens to vote in Federal and 
State elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatrnc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Dove.ass, Mr. KEATING, Mr. CLARE, 
Mr. Scorr, and Mr. HART) : 

S. 2980. A bill to establish a procedure for 
adoption and implementation of plans for 
the desegregation of public schools; to pro- 
vide financial and technical assistance to fa- 
cilitate desegregation of public schools; to 
restrict Federal financial aid for segregated 
public schools and institutions of higher 
education; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
DovcLas, Mr. HART, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
KeaTING, and Mr. Scorr): 

S. 2981. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity to en- 
courage and enforce a policy of equal em- 
ployment opportunity in Federal employ- 
ment, in employment under Government 
contracts, and in employment in programs 
supported or in facilities constructed by Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid; to prohibit discrimina- 
tion by labor organizations because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
DovcLas, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
Hart, and Mr. KEATING) : 

S. 2982. A bill to assure decent, safe, and 

Sanitary housing to families displaced by 
construction of highways forming a part of 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. Javrrs, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. KEATING, Mr. DOUG- 
Las, and Mr. Scott) : 

S. 2983. A bill to protect civil rights 
through providing criminal and civil reme- 
dies for unlawful official violence; author- 
izing suits by the Attorney General to pre- 
vent exclusion of members of minority 
groups from jury service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2984. A bill to establish a matching 
grant program to be administered by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to improve the education, training, and 
recruitment of State and local police forces; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2985. A bill relating to the rates of 
pension payable to veterans of World War I 
for nonservice-connected disability; to the 
Committee of Finance. 

(See the remark of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 2986. A bill to amend 18 US.C. 4163, 
relating to e of prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Long of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for him- 
self, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. CLARK, and 
Mr. Scott) : 

S. 2987. A bill to make permanent the 
existing temporary provision for approval of 
certain State plans for aid to the blind under 
title X of the Social Security Act which do 
not meet in full the requirements of such 
title; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2988. A bill to change the name of the 
Big Bend Reservoir in the State of South 
Dakota to Lake Sharpe; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2989. A bill for the relief of Jose Maria 
Bravo-Jimenez; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2990. A bill for the relief of Caterina 
Scalzo (nee LoSchiavo) ; 

S. 2991. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
G. Kosmakos; and 

S. 2992. A bill for the relief of Michelan- 
gelo Comito (Nati); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2993. A bill for the relief of Tze Yao 

Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LONG of Hawall: 

S. 2994. A bill for the relief of Olaf 
Schastzle Bonde (also known as Olaf Carl 
Schastzle); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL AND STATE ELECTION 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. KEATING (for himself and other 
Senators) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 311) concerning the establishment 
of congressional and State election dis- 
tricts, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. KEATING, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION OF STUDY OF 
QUESTION OF UTILIZING THE 
FULL MANPOWER RESOURCES OF 
THE NATION 


Mr. CLARK (for himself and other 
Senators) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 312) authorizing a study of the 
question of utilizing the full manpower 
resources of the Nation, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CLARK, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


LOANS WITHOUT DISCRIMINATORY 
PROVISIONS ON REAL ESTATE 
BY FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. SCOTT (for himself and other 
Senators) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 313) concerning loans without dis- 
criminatory provisions, on real estate 
by financial institutions, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Scorr, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 
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EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 314) providing for eulogies 
on the life, character, and public serv- 
ice of the late Senator ANDREW F, 
SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. CARLSON, 
— 7 appears under a separate head - 

%) 


GUT DAM CLAIMS STILL 
UNSETTLED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, flood- 
ing on Lake Ontario in 1951 and 1952 
caused substantial property damage to 
U.S. homeowners along the south shore 
of Lake Ontario. The high water level 
was caused in part by the Canadian Gut 
Dam structure which artificially raised 
the water level from about 4 to possibly 
9 inches. 

Under the terms of the United States- 
Canadian Treaty of 1909, the Boundary 
Waters Treaty, the Canadian Govern- 
ment agreed to compensate any U.S. cit- 
izen who might be damaged by construc- 
tion and maintenance of Gut Dam. 

Yet, Mr. President, hard as it may be 
to believe, the Canadian Government 
has for 10 years refused not only to pay, 
but even to undertake a full investiga- 
tion of the extent of the damage and 
the extent of its liability. Our own 
State Department, I regret to say, has 
been less than vigorous in pressing for 
the legitimate interests—in fact, the 
rights of the American citizens involved. 

The purpose of the bill I am intro- 
ducing now, Mr. President, is to convey 
jurisdiction over these claims to the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
so that the Commission can undertake 
a full investigation of the claims and 
their validity. This bill does not provide 
the funds to make restitution, nor is that 
its intent. But it should provide a full 
review of the claims by a competent 
body so that a fair sum can be arrived 
at and so that the Department of State 
will no longer be able to ignore or post- 
pone its clear and present responsibility 
in this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2978) to authorize the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
of the United States to investigate the 
claims of citizens of the United States 
who suffered property damage in 1951 
and 1952 as the result of the artificial 
raising of the water level of Lake On- 
tario, introduced by Mr. KEATING, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO REPORTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 

year the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

filed five reports containing the Com- 
mission’s comprehensive findings and 
recommendations in the fields of voting, 
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education, employment, housing, and 
justice. 

Following the submittal of these re- 
ports to the Congress, a number of Sen- 
ators, including the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Harr], the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], and my- 
self, announced that early this session we 
would introduce legislation to put be- 
fore the Congress the legislative recom- 
mendations of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

We have studied the Commission’s 
recommendations, and we are now pre- 
pared to introduce bills which for the 
first time will put before the Congress 
proposals based on all 27 of the legisla- 
tive recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint statement of the 
Senators I have named, dated March 12, 
1962, be printed at this point in the Rec- 
orp, along with a brief description of 
the bills and resolutions. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, just as 
we have found the opposition to civil 
rights legislation to be bipartisan in 
nature, so I am happy to make the point 
that the advocacy of these further meas- 
ures is also bipartisan in nature. I hope 
they may win wide support on both 
sides of the aisle, and Lat they may be- 
come law. I pledge that we will do our 
very best to make them effective. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the explanation were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT 

The five reports filed by the Civil Rights 
Commission last fall contain comprehensive 
findings and recommendations of great sig- 
nificance to civil rights in the fields of vot- 
ing, education, employment, housing, and 
justice. 

The Commission has brought to the at- 
tention of the Nation the progress made in 
these areas and the gaps which still exist 
between our promises and our performance. 
After 2 years of investigation and study the 
Commission has indicated with remarkable 
unanimity the further action Congress and 
the Chief Executive must take to curb dis- 
criminatory practices. 

We therefore will introduce on Tuesday 
bilis based on all 27 of the Commission’s 
legislative recommendations. Clearly they 
deserve priority consideration, The signifi- 
cant work of this important Commission 
must not be ignored. 

Our action Tuesday will put before the 
Congress for the first time all of the Com- 
mission’s legislative recommendations. We 
have endorsed other measures in the past, 
such as part III and FEPC, on which we still 
strongly urge action, and we recognize that 
many constructive amendments could be 
made to the bills and resolutions we are 
offering Tuesday. 

In some of the areas covered by these bills, 
the Commission's reports note that execu- 
tive action is also needed. We agree with 
this observation and propose that there be 
expeditious action in both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, 

EXPLANATION OF PROPOSALS 
I, VOTING RIGHTS 
Senator KEATING is the principal sponsor 


of the voting rights bills which would outlaw 
various devices which the Commission has 
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found are used to deny citizens the right to 
vote because of their race and color. Under 
its provisions, no State could impose a prop- 
erty qualification for voters, such as the poll 
tax, and any State which required a literacy 
test would have to accept 6 years of schooling 
as satisfactory evidence of literacy. Other 
provisions of the bill would prohibit arbitrary 
denial of the right to register and to vote 
and would direct compilation of registration 
and voting statistics by the Census Bureau. 
A separate resolution would provide for a 
complete study of all matters pertaining to 
the disparity in population of congressional 
and State election districts. 


IT. EDUCATION 


Senator Javrrs is the principal sponsor of 
the education bill. This bill requires every 
school board which has failed to achieve 
desegregation of all public schools to adopt 
and file with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare within 180 days a de- 
segregation plan providing for at least first 
step compliance commencing with the fol- 
lowing school year. The Attorney General 
is authorized to institute a civil action for 
injunctive relief against a school board 
which violates the act and to protect all 
persons involved in school desegregation. 
Other provisions authorize financial and 
technical assistance to desegregating school 
districts; create a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation concerning desegregation and an 
advisory and conciliation service; and ap- 
portion Federal aid to education in accord- 
ance with progress in desegregation. 


III. EMPLOYMENT 


Senator CLARK is the principal sponsor of 
the bill to establish a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity to encourage and 
enforce a policy of equal job opportunity 
(1) in Federal employment, (2) in employ- 
ment under Government contracts, and (3) 
in employment in programs supported or in 
facilities constructed by Federal grant-in- 
aid. The Commission would take over the 
functions of the President’s Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Committee created by 
Executive order last year, but it would 
have considerably broader powers and duties. 
In addition the bill would make it an unfair 
labor practice for a labor union to discrim- 
inate against members or applicants because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
CLARK also submitted a resolution calling 
on the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
to conduct a study of discrimination in vo- 
cational education, apprenticeship training 
and worker retraining programs and to report 
recommendations for remedial legislation 
early in 1963. 

Iv. HOUSING 


Senator Scorr is the principal sponsor of 
the legislation relating to housing. Most 
of the Commission’s recommendations in the 
field of housing urged Executive action. For 
example, the Commission recommends that 
the President issue Executive orders carry- 
ing out the national objective of equal op- 
portunity in housing, and assuring that 
builders, developers, and lending institutions 
will not discriminate on grounds of race, 
color, or creed in housing built or financed 
under Federal statute. The bills and reso- 
lutions in this field would complement such 
Executive action in the mortgage loan, ur- 
ban renewal, and highway clearance pro- 
grams. 


V, ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Senator Harr is the principal sponsor of 
the two bills carrying out the Commission’s 
recommendations on strengthening the laws 
on administration of justice. More effective 
remedies are provided for penalizing uncon- 
stitutional official violence; the Attorney 
General is authorized to institute civil pro- 
ceedings to prevent exclusion of persons from 
jury service on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin; and local government units are 
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made jointly liable with officers of such ju- 
risdictions found liable in police brutality 
cases under present Federal law. The sec- 
ond bill provides for a Federal matching 
grant-in-aid program to assist in the im- 
provement of training, recruitment, and edu- 
cation of local and State police officers. The 
program would be administered by the HEW 
Department in consultation with the Attor- 
ney General. 

Senator Dovetas will be principal cospon- 
sor of all the bills. The other Senators will 
also join in ring each other's bills 
and all the bills will be left at the desk until 
Thursday to permit as many other interested 
Senators to join in cosponsorship as possible. 
PROTECTION OF RIGHTS OF CITIZENS TO VOTE IN 

FEDERAL AND STATE ELECTIONS 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, civil 
rights has never been a partisan issue, 
and I have always willingly and enthusi- 
astically joined with Members on both 
sides of the aisle in efforts to strengthen 
the constitutional safeguards of all our 
citizens. 

For that reason I am very pleased at 
being able to participate in today’s bi- 
partisan action designed to bring before 
the Congress all of the recommenda- 
tions in the 1961 reports of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

Hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights on pend- 
ing literacy bills are scheduled to begin 
next week. This is an important subject, 
but there is no reason to limit congres- 
sional action in the field of civil rights 
to discriminatory literacy tests. 

The reports of the Commission do not 
accord any higher priority to this issue 
than to others on which action is urged. 
As a member of the subcommittee, I shall 
urge that next week’s hearings be broad- 
ened to include all bills growing out of 
the Commission’s reports which are rele- 
vant to the subcommittee’s jurisdiction. 

The Commission was established to 
advise the President and Congress on 
measures needed to protect Americans 
against all forms of unlawful and uncon- 
stitutional discrimination. It has done 
its job well despite the many obstacles 
in its path. We will not be keeping faith 
with the Civil Rights Act creating the 
Commission if we fail to give full con- 
sideration to its recommendations. 

Exercise of the franchise is the key to 
civil rights progress. The ballot box in 
a free country is the best instrument any 
group has to assure consideration of its 
rights and interests. One principle on 
which every elected representative 
should agree is the paramount impor- 
tance of removing every unreasonable 
impediment to the right to vote. 

The 1961 report of the Commission 
points out that “the right to vote with- 
out distinctions of race or color—the 
promise of the 15th amendment—con- 
tinues to suffer abridgement.“ It chron- 
icles the record of economic reprisals, 
discriminatory purges, restrictive voter 
qualification laws, and arbitrary regis- 
tration procedures still used in a num- 
ber of States in varying degree to deny 
qualified Americans the right to vote. It 
notes the lack of voting and registra- 
tion statistics in many States which 
would portray voting patterns. It also 
points to the problem of malapportion- 
ment and gerrymandering in diluting 
the votes of large blocs of citizens. The 
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Commission’s legislative recommenda- 
tions would go far in curbing such prac- 
tices. They are reflected in the bill and 
resolution of which I have the privilege 
of being the principal sponsor today. 

There are many recommendations in 
the Commission’s reports for Executive 
action. The President during the cam- 
paign repeatedly pledged the fullest use 
of his power to make progress in civil 
rights. But we are still waiting for “the 
bold stroke of the pen” which he prom- 
ised to eliminate Jim Crow practices. 

I hope that our action today will spur 
Executive as well as legislative action. I 
know that we face many difficulties, but 
the problems are too important to be 
compromised or deferred. Our objec- 
tive is to fulfill the promise of the Con- 
stitution—the greatest charter of free- 
dom ever devised by man. 

This is no time—when freedom is 
threatened by Communist tyranny 
throughout the world—to weaken in our 
determination to guarantee to all our 
citizens their rights as Americans. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
and Senators Doucias, CLARK, JAVITS, 
Hart, and Scorr, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to further secure 
and protect the rights of citizens to vote 
in Federal and State elections and I sub- 
mit a resolution authorizing a complete 
study of congressional and State elec- 
tion districts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and resolution be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and resolution remain at the desk until 
Thursday for additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill and 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
New York. 

The bill (S. 2979) to further secure 
and protect the rights of citizens to vote 
in Federal and State elections, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kreattnc (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Voting 
Rights Act of 1962”. 

VOTER QUALIFICATIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that qualifications prescribed by State 
laws for voting, or registering to vote, in 
Federal and State elections, other than 
qualifications based upon age, residence, 
freedom from confinement, and freedom 
from conviction of a crime, are susceptible 
of use, and have been used, to deny citizens 
the right to vote, because of their race or 
color; and 

(2) that the enactment of this section by 
the Congress is necessary and proper to carry 
out the powers conferred upon it by section 
5 of the fourteenth amendment and by 
section 2 of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

(b) Except as provided in section 3 of this 
Act, the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote, to or otherwise qualify to 
vote, and to have their vote counted in any 
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general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, or presidential 
elector, for the office of Member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States or Member of, or 
Resident Commissioner in, the House of 
Representatives of the United States, or for 
any office established by or under the con- 
stitution or laws of any State shall not be 
denied, abridged, or interfered with by the 
United States or by any State for any cause 
except for the following reasons, uniformly 
applied within the State and its political 
subdivisions to all persons: 

(1) inability to meet reasonable age re- 
quirements; 

(2) inability to meet reasonable require- 
ments as to length of residence within the 
State and its political subdivisions; 

(3) legal confinement at the time of the 
election or registration; and 

(4) conviction of a felony. 


LITERACY TESTS 


Sec. 3. In any case in which, under the 
laws of any State, any literacy test or any 
other test designed to assure a person’s 
ability to read and understand is adminis- 
tered in order to determine whether a per- 
son is qualified to vote, or to register to 
vote, in any general, special, or primary 
election held solely or in part for the pur- 
pose of selecting or electing any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice President, 
or presidential elector, for the office of Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States or 
Member of, or Resident Commissioner in, 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or for any Office established by or 
under the constitution or laws of such State, 
the successful completion of six or more 
grades of formal education by such person 
shall satisfy all the requirements of any 
such test. 


DEPRIVATION OF RIGHT TO VOTE THROUGH 

: ARBITRARY ACTION OR INACTION 

Src. 4. Subsection (b) of section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
§ 1971), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “No 
person, whether acting under color of law 
or otherwise, shall by arbitrary action, or 
by arbitrary inaction, deny, abridge, or in- 
terfere with, or threaten to deny, abridge, 
or interfere with, the right of any other 

to vote, or to register to vote, and to 
have his vote counted for any candidate for 
any office enumerated in the preceding 
sentence at any general, special, or primary 
election held solely or in part for the pur- 
pose of selecting or electing any such candi- 
date.” 
COMPILATION OF REGISTRATION AND VOTING 

STATISTICS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Director of the Census 
shall, as soon as possible after the enact- 
ment of this Act, compile comprehensive 
information and statistics relating to the 
registration of voters in each State and the 
number of registered voters in each State 
who vote in elections held in such State. 
Such statistics shall include— 

(1) the number of persons of voting age 
in each State, classified by race, color, and 
national origin, who are registered to vote; 
and 

(2) insofar as it is possible to ascertain, 
the number of persons of each such classifi- 
cation who have voted in any election since 
January 1, 1960. 

(b) Commencing with the next decen- 
nial census after the enactment of this Act, 
the information and statistics referred to in 
subsection (a) shall be compiled as a part 
of each decennial census. 


The resolution (S. Res. 311) , submitted 
by Mr. Keatine (for himself and other 
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Senators) , was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the disparity in population of 
congressional and State election districts 
within the various States, with a particular 
view of determining the advisability of Fed- 
eral laws— 

(1) requiring that the congressional elec- 
tion districts of any State which has more 
than one Member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States be substan- 
tially equal in population, and that election 
districts established pursuant to State law 
for the election of members to any house 
of the State legislature, the membership of 
which is apportioned under the laws of such 
State on the basis of population, be sub- 
stantially equal in population; and 

(2) specifically granting the Federal courts 
jurisdiction to enforce the requirements of 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States with respect to such congressional 
and State election districts. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1962, 
through January 31, 1963, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendation for legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1963. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
8 „shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, fi- 
nally, I ask unanimous consent that the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Commission in the field of voting be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the findings 
of the Commission were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE 1961 

REPORT ON VOTING OF THE COMMISSION ON 

Crvi. RIGHTS 

FINDINGS 
General 

1. There are reasonable grounds to believe 
that substantial numbers of Negro citizens 
are, or recently have been, denied the right 
to vote on grounds of race or color in about 
100 counties in 8 Southern States: Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Some denials of the right to vote 
occur by reason of discriminatory applica- 
tion of laws setting qualifications for voters. 
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Other denials result from arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory procedures for the registration 
of voters; still others occur by reason of 
threats and intimidation, or the fear of 
retaliation. 

2. Some States have given encouragement 
to such discriminatory denials of the right 
to vote. The Legislature of Louisiana, for 
instance, has fostered discrimination against 
Negro voters by the enactment of restrictive 
voter qualification laws and by the activities 
of its joint legislative committee working 
in cooperation with the Association of Citi- 
zens Councils of Louisiana. Mississippi has 
amended its voter qualification laws in such 
fashion as to permit, if not encourage, dis- 
crimination against the would-be Negro 
voter. The Alabama Legislature has tried 
unsuccessfully to eliminate Negro voters 
from the city of Tuskegee. 

8. The U.S. Department of Justice has 
acted with to apply the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960 to prevent racial dis- 
crimination in the franchise. As of Au- 
gust 4, 1961, it had brought suits to protect 
the right to vote in 15 counties in 5 
States. Three of the cases had been success- 
fully concluded, one case had been partially 
determined, and a fifth had been tried but 
was awaiting decision. The remainder were 
awaiting trial. In addition, as of August 1, 
1961, the Department of Justice had made 
demands for the inspection of records under 
title III of the 1960 Civil Rights Act in 26 
counties in 6 States. 

4. On the basis of one suit which has been 
finally determined, it appears that the 1957 
act provides an effective remedy in cases in- 
volving discriminatory purges of voters from 
the registration rolls. Decrees have also 
been obtained in suits involving discrimina- 
tory registration procedures. 

5. The voting-referee provision of title VI 
of the 1960 Civil Rights Act has not yet been 
used as a remedy; but it appears that the 
mere availability of the remedy may have 
contributed to the effectiveness of the de- 
crees actually entered by the courts in at 
least two cases. 

6. Subsection (b) of 42 U.S.C. section 1971 
(part of the 1957 Civil Rights Act) has not 
yet been fully tested. However, it appears 
to provide an effective means for d 
with economic reprisals to interfere with the 
efforts of Negroes to register and vote. 

7. Title III of the 1960 act, the records- 
inspection provision, appears to be an ex- 
tremely important investigative device for 
gathering information regarding some kinds 
of discriminatory denials of the right to vote. 

8. Although the provisions of the 1957 and 
1960 Civil Rights Acts are useful, however, 
they are necessarily limited means for re- 
moving racial discrimination from the fran- 
chise. Suits must proceed a single county at 
a time, and they are time consuming, ex- 
pensive, and difficult. Broader measures are 
required if denials of constitutional rights in 
this area are to be quickly eliminated. 


Qualification of voters 


9. A common technique of discriminating 
against would-be voters on racial grounds 
involves the discriminatory application of 
legal qualifications for voters. Among the 
qualifications used in this fashion are re- 
quirements that the voter be able to read and 
write; that he be able to give a satisfactory 
interpretation of the Constitution; that he 
be able to calculate his age to the day; and 
that he be of good character. 

10. The U.S. Constitution leaves to the 
States the power to set the qualifications for 
voters in Federal, as well as State, elections. 
This power is not, however, unlimited. The 
15th amendment prohibits the States from 
denying the right to vote to any citizen on 
grounds of race or color, and empowers the 
Congress to enforce this prohibition by ap- 
propriate legislation. Therefore, if Congress 
found that particular voter qualifications 
were applied by States in a manner that 
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denied the right to vote on grounds of race, 
it would appear to have the power under the 
15th amendment to enact legislation pro- 
hibiting the use of such qualifications. Sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment similarly 
empowers Congress to enact appropriate leg- 
islation to enforce the provisions of that 
amendment. One of these provisions is sec- 
tion 2 of the 14th amendment, which author- 
izes Congress to reduce the congressional 
representation of any State in proportion as 
citizens of that State are denied the right to 
vote on any grounds other than age or con- 
viction of a crime. The effect of these pro- 
visions of the 14th amendment may be to 
empower Congress to prohibit the use of 
any voter qualifications other than those 
specified. 


Arbitrary interference with the right to vote 


11. The right to vote is denied in some 
places not only by the discriminatory appli- 
cation of legal qualifications for voters (see 
finding 9), but in addition by the arbitrary 
or discriminatory application of various regis- 
tration procedures, such as the following: 

(a) The requirement of a specified number 

voters as vouchers to identify 
would-be voters. This practice is particu- 
larly effective in disfranchising Negroes when 
there are no Negroes already registered, and 
no white will vouch for Negroes; or where 
a rule is enforced limiting the number of 
times a given voter may vouch for another. 

(b) The imposition of other unduly tech- 
nical requirements for identification of 
would-be voters. 

(e) The rejection of applicants for regis- 
tration, or the removal of voters from the 
rolls, on grounds of minor technical errors 
in the completion of required forms. 

(d) Refusing or falling to notify regis- 
trants whether or not they have been regis- 
tered, 

(e) Imposing various forms of delay in 
the registration process. 

(t) Applying any or all of the above to 
some would-be voters but not to others, or 
applying them differently to different 
persons. 


(8) Providing assistance to some would- 
be voters but declining to provide it for 
others. 

12. Practices of these sorts, used for the 
purpose of denying the right to vote on 
grounds of race, violate the 15th amend- 
ment and specific Federal law, and can be 
reached by suits brought by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. For such suits to be 
successful, however, it must be proven that 
the practices involve discrimination on 
racial grounds, and the very nature of the 
practices may sometimes make this proof 
difficult. Whether or not they are clearly 
racially discriminatory, such practices are 
arbitrary, and unjustifiably prevent some 
citizens from exercising the right to vote. 

13. Similarly arbitrary practices, which 
may or may not be beyond the reach of ex- 
isting legislation, may occur in places with 
permanent voter registration where, as a re- 
sult of lawsuits or changes in policy, overtly 
discriminatory practices are abandoned, but 
extremely strict registration standards and 
procedures are applied to all new registrants. 
Even though there is no racial discrimina- 
tion in the prospective application of such 
stringent standards, the effect of such a 
change in practice may be to perpetuate dis- 
crimination which has previously occurred: 
For if virtually all the eligible whites have 
already been registered, but Negroes have 
been discriminatorily kept from registering, 
then Negroes will bear the brunt of the 
difficulties imposed by the new and strin- 
gent registration requirements. 

14. As regards Federal elections, Congress 
ag the power to prohibit arbitrary as well 

as racially discriminatory practices which 
prevent citizens from exercising the right 
to vote. 
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Dilution of the right to vote 


15. The malapportioned condition of State 
and congressional voting districts through- 
out the United States dilutes the right to 
vote of many citizens; in some States mal- 
apportionment of voting districts is com- 
pounded by the effect of discriminatory 
denials of the right to vote. Malapportion- 
ment, especially where it is exaggerated by 
racial disfranchisement, afflicts the very 
democratic process through which a reform 
of these conditions may be attained. 

16. Although the courts in many cases are 
the only effective resort for remedying such 
malapportionment, Federal courts have ex- 
pressed, on equitable grounds, extreme re- 
luctance to provide a remedy. 

17. Congress has in the past required that 
electoral districts for congressional elections 
be substantially equal in population. In- 
sofar as inequalities in such districts deny 
equal protection of the laws under the 14th 
amendment, Congress could impose a similar 
requirement as to State elections. 


Statistical information 


18. Statistics showing registration and 
voting by race are of considerable value, not 
only in studying the electoral process in 
general, but as a starting point in examin- 
ing problems of discrimination. In some 
cases these statistics may simply provide 
grounds for further investigation; in others, 
they may themselves be strong evidence of 
discrimination. This is the case, for in- 
stance, where Negroes constitute a majority 
of the population and yet none at all are 
registered to vote. 

19. Registration statistics by race indi- 
cate that in 13 counties where Negroes 
are the majority of the population, none of 
them are registered to vote: Alabama (2 
counties), Georgia (2 counties), Louisiana 
(4 counties), and Mississippi (5 counties). 

20. Registration statistics by race are in- 
complete, unofficial, or unavailable for many 
States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Qualification of voters 

Recommendation 1: That Congress, act- 
ing under section 2 of the 15th amendment 
and sections 2 and 5 of the 14th amendment, 
(a) declare that voter qualifications other 
than age, residence, confinement, and con- 
viction of a crime are susceptible of use, 
and have been used, to deny the right to 
vote on grounds of race and color; and (b) 
enact legislation providing that all citizens 
of the United States shall have a right to 
vote in Federal or State elections which shall 
not be denied or in any way abridged or 
interfered with by the United States or by 
any State for any cause except for inability 
to meet reasonable age or length-of-resi- 
dence requirements uniformly applied to all 
persons within a State, legal confinement 
at the time of registration or election, or 
conviction of a felony; such right to vote to 
include the right to register or otherwise 
qualify to vote, and to have one’s vote 
counted. 


Dissent to recommendation 1 by Vice Chair- 
man Storey 


As pointed out in the 1959 report of this 
Commission, I strongly believe in the right 
of every qualified citizen of the United 
States, irrespective of his color, race, religion, 
or national origin, to register, vote, and have 
his vote counted. Full protection of these 
rights of suffrage by both State and Federal 
Governments is necessary and proper. How- 
ever, I cannot join in so sweeping a recom- 
mendation as this. 

Proposals to alter longstanding Federal- 
State relationships such as that incorporated 
in the Federal Constitution, declaring that 
the qualifications of electors shall be left to 
the several States, should not be made unless 
there is no alternative method to correct 
an existing evil. Such is not the case today. 


March 13 


The Federal Government has sufficient au- 
thority under the Constitution and the exist- 
ing framework of laws to enable it effectively 
to deal with denials of the right to vote by 
reason of race, color, religion, and national 
origin. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 authorized 
the Attorney General to institute civil suit 
in the Federal courts to prevent the denial 
of voting rights. The Civil Rights Act of 
1960 provides that if in any such suit the 
court makes a finding that the denial of 
voting rights is pursuant to a pattern or 
practice, the court may appoint voting ref- 
erees to register qualified persons denied this 
right by local election officials. The further 
denial of the right to vote to these persons 
so registered by the court-appointed voting 
referees constitutes contempt of court and is 
punishable accordingly. The vigor with 
which these Civil Rights Acts are applied 
will significantly affect the extent to which 
voting denial practices will be discontinued. 

Many States have voting requirements 
more extensive than age or length of resi- 
dence, incarceration, or felony convictions. 
These qualifications, having nothing to do 
with race, religion, or national origin, are 
an important element in preserving the 
sanctity of the ballot. They are specific 
disqualifications which are felt justifiable 
for the good of the State. Disqualifications 
of persons whose mental condition makes it 
impossible for them competently to exercise 
the discrimination necessary in voting has 
long been accepted. Many States disqualify 
paupers supported by municipal or county 
officials on the theory that these people are 
too easily exploitable by such officials for 
thelr own purposes. The security and purity 
of the ballot can be destroyed by permitting 
illiterates to vote. And as the English lan- 
guage is still the official language of the 
United States, there is good justification for 
States requiring that voters have at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of this language. 
Dissent to recommendation 1 by Commis- 

sioner Rankin 


I join in the dissenting statement of Vice 
Chairman Storey, but would add the follow- 
ing personal comment. 

The 15th amendment has been a part of 
our Constitution for almost a century, and 
Congress has never interpreted it as a man- 
date to usurp the power of each State to 
determine the qualifications of electors. 

In 1957 and again in 1960, Congress did 
enact legislation to provide protection of the 
Tight to register and vote without discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. It may be that fur- 
ther legislation will be required to reinforce 
the guarantees of the 15th amendment and 
of the 1957 and 1960 laws. But such meas- 
ures should be kept within the well-recog- 
nized bounds of our Constitution and laws. 

Our object must be compliance with the 
Constitution, not punishment, and for that 
reason I do not deem it wise to upset the 
balance of our Federal system to reach a 
result which can be achieved through less 
drastic means. 

Recommendation 2: That Congress enact 
legislation providing that in all elections f 
which, under State law, a literacy test, an 
understanding or interpretation test, or 
an educational test is administered to de- 
termine the qualifications of electors, it shall 
be sufficient for qualification that the elector 
have completed at least six grades of formal 
education. 

Interference with the right to vote 

Recommendation 3: That Congress amend 
subsection (b) of 42 U.S.C. 1971 to pro- 
hibit any arbitrary action or (where there 
is a duty to act) arbitrary inaction, which 
deprives or threatens to deprive any person 
of the right to register, vote, and have that 
vote counted in any Federal election. 
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Dilution of the right to vote 
Recommendation 4: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of enacting legislation 
(a) requiring that where voting districts are 
established ‘within a State, for either Federal 
elections or State elections to any house of a 
State legislature which is elected on the 
basis of population, they shall be substan- 
tially equal in population; and (b) specifi- 
cally granting the Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion of suits to enforce the requirements of 
the Constitution and of Federal law with 
regard to such electoral districts; but ex- 
plicitly providing that such jurisdiction 
should not be deemed to preclude the juris- 
diction of State courts to enforce rights 
provided under State law regarding such 
districts. 
Statistical information 
Recommendation 5: That Congress direct 
the Bureau of the Census promptly to initi- 
ate a nationwide compilation of registra- 
tion and voting statistics, to include a count 
of persons of voting age in every State and 
territory by race, color, and national origin, 
who are registered to vote, and a determina- 
tion of the extent to which such persons 
have voted since January 1, 1960; and re- 
that the Bureau of the Census com- 
pile such information in each next succeed- 
ing decennial census, and at such other 
time or times as the Congress may direct. 
FEDERAL EQUALITY OF EDUCATION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as a part 
of the package of bills jointly introduced 
by my colleagues and myself to carry out 
the comprehensive legislative recom- 
mendations of the US. Civil Rights 
Commission in its latest series of five 
reports published last fall, on behalf of 
myself, and Senators DOUGLAS, KEATING, 
CLARK, Scorr, and Hart, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill entitled 
“Federal Equality of Education Act of 
1962.“ The bill incorporates the five 
legislative recommendations made by the 
Commission in the second of its five re- 
ports on education. 

It is well recognized that education is 
the bedrock of our constitutional form 
of government, the foundation upon 
which the success of broad suffrage and 
the free enterprise system ultimately 
rest. Consequently, it is in the area of 
education that discrimination in oppor- 
tunity undoubtedly has its most wide- 
spread pernicious effects. 

The Supreme Court underlined this in 
its historic decision in the Brown school 
segregation cases in 1954. Yet, since 
that landmark decision, in the words of 
the Civil Rights Commission: 

The Nation's progress in removing the 
stultifying effects of segregation in the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools—North, 
South, East, and West—is slow indeed, 


The Commission found that 7 years 
after that decision— 


Two thousand and sixty-two school districts 
in the South that enroll both white and 
Negro pupils had not even started to comply 
with the requirements of the Constitution. 
Legislative resistance to desegregation has 
continued in some Southern States. In the 
North and the West, where segregation by 
race, color, religion, or national origin is not 
officially countenanced, it exists in fact in 
many public schools. 


Outlining this and the relate! 
problems of segregated schooling for de- 
pendents of military personnel, public 
libraries, and institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the Commission made 29 detailed 
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findings. To deal with them it made 12 
recommendations for specific Federal ac- 
tion, 5 of which are directed to the Con- 
gress alone and 5 of which are directed to 
both the Congress and the President. 
The bill which I am introducing is based 
on all 10 of these recommendations but I 
wish to emphasize, as do my colleagues in 
connection with their bills in this series, 
that it is not our intention to deny to 
the Executive either the power or the 
urgent responsibility to implement those 
recommendations which the Commis- 
sion directed to both the Congress and 
the President. The Commission also 
directed two recommendations in the 
field of education to the President alone. 
Both the Congress and the President now 
have before them a clear blueprint as 
to the gap between promise and ful- 
fillment and the action they must take 
to close that gap. 

It should be noted that some of the 
recommendations now put in compre- 
hensive form by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission had already been introduced by 
my colleagues and myself. In some in- 
stances our proposals differed somewhat 
from those recommended by the Com- 
mission. However, we recognize that 
the Commission is charged with the 
paramount duty to investigate and make 
recommendations in the area of civil 
rights, and, accordingly, believe that 
Congress must take full cognizance of its 
latest findings and proposals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks the full text of the bill and 
the findings and recommendations of 
the Commission on Education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and findings will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2980) to establish a pro- 
cedure for adoption and implementation 
of plans for the desegregation of public 
schools; to provide financial and tech- 
nical assistance to facilitate desegrega- 
tion of public schools; to restrict Fed- 
eral financial aid for segregated public 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation; and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javirs (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Equality of 
Education Act of 1962”. 

TITLE I—DESEGREGATION PLANS 

Sec. 101. For purposes of this title and 
titles II. III. and IV of this Act— 

(a) The term “desegregation” means the 
assignment of all students to public schools 
irrespective of their race or color. No assign- 
ment system in which race or color is a 
factor in the initial assignment of students 
to particular public schools shall be deemed 
to have achieved desegregation even though 
placement or other tests or transfers or other 
options may be available to change such 
assignment. 

(b) The term “public school” means any 
elementary or secondary educational institu- 
tion operated by a State, subdivision of a 
State, or governmental agency within a State, 
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or operated principally or substantially from 
or through the use of governmental funds, or 
funds derived from a governmental source. 

(c) The term “school board” means any 
agency or agencies, the members, agents, and 
employees thereof, and any other person or 
persons, authorized to determine, control, or 
direct the institutions, structures, or places 
at which particular students are assigned to 
or attend public school. 

(d) The term “first-step compliance” 
means the affording of desegregated educa- 
tion to a substantial number of students at 
each public school within the jurisdiction of 
a school board. i 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Sec. 102. Every school board which, on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, has failed 
to achieve desegregation of all public schools 
within its jurisdiction, shall adopt a de- 
segregation plan as provided in section 103 
and shall file such plan, within 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, with 
the Secretary. 

Sec. 103. Every desegregation plan required 
under section 102 shall— 

(1) provide for achieving desegregation of 
all public schools within the jurisdiction of 
the school board with all deliberate speed, 
pursuant to a schedule setting forth the 
time when and the manner in which deseg- 
regation is to be achieved for each elass, 
grade, school, and district within the juris- 
diction of the school board involved; and 

(2) provide for at least first-step compli- 
ance not later than the commencement of 
the first school year which begins after the 
submission of such plan. 

Src. 104. Every school board required to 
adopt a desegregation plan pursuant to sec- 
tion 102 shall forthwith implement the same 
in accordance with its terms immediately 
upon its adoption and thereafter continue its 
implementation in good faith and with all 
deliberate speed until desegregation is fully 
achieved in all public schools within its 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 105. Whenever any school board sub- 
ject to the requirements of this title loses 
or relinquishes any of its authority over 
public schools formerly within its jurisdic- 
tion or its authority to assign students to 
schools within its jurisdiction, the duties 
prescribed in this title shall immediately de- 
volve upon the person or persons to whom 
such authority has been transferred or re- 
Unquished. 

Sec. 106. Wherever, because of overlapping 
or complementary jurisdiction, more than 
one school board is subject to the require- 
ments of this title with respect to the same 
schools or students, the boards concerned 
shall exercise their obligations hereunder 
jointly. 

Sec. 107. The requirements of this title 
shall not apply with respect to any public 
school which, on the date of enactment of 
this Act, is subject to a court order provid- 
ing for or approving a desegregation plan 
for such public school. 

Sec. 108. (a) In the event that a school 
board, or its successor as provided in section 
105, subject to the requirements of this title 
has violated any of the obligations pre- 
scribed herein, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to institute for or in the name of 
the United States in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district wherein such 
school board or its successor is located or 
meets, a civil action or other proceeding 
for preventive relief including an applica- 
tion for an injunction or other order, against 
such school board or its successor. The 
court in which such action is instituted is 
authorized, upon finding that there has been 
a violation of this title, without limitation 
upon the grant of such other relief as may 
be appropriate under the circumstances, to 
require the school board or its successor (1) 
to adopt and implement a plan of school 
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desegregation pursuant to the requirements 
of this title, (2) to implement any other 
school desegregation plan which the court 
may find appropriate and consistent with 
the requirements of this title, or (3) to issue 
such other orders and grant such other relief 
as will most expeditiously achieve first-step 
compliance and desegregation with all delib- 
erate speed in the public schools under the 
jurisdiction of the school board or its 
successor. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction over proceed- 
ings instituted under subsection (a), and 
shall exercise the same without regard to 
whether any administrative or other reme- 
dies that may be provided by law shall have 
been exhausted, and in a manner calculated 
to achieve desegregation in accordance with 
the requirements of this title. 


TITLE I1—GRANTS TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS TO FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 201. Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that a desegregation plan submitted 
to him by a school board pursuant to sec- 
tion 102 meets the requirements of title I 
he is authorized, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the carrying out of any such desegre- 
gation plan and upon receipt of application 
therefor, to make grants to such school 
board, or to the local government having 
authority to provide funds for such school 
board, to assist in meeting the costs he de- 
termines to be reasonably necessary for— 

(1) employing specialists in problems in- 
cident to desegregation, and providing other 
assistance to develop understanding by par- 
ents, schoolchildren, and the general public 
of desegregation in order to reduce the pos- 
sibility of community hostility or resistance 
to desegregation; 

(2) providing in-service training to teach- 
ers, guidance counselors, and other school 
personnel for dealing with problems incident 
to desegregation; and 

(3) establishing programs designed to 
identify and assist teachers who are handi- 
capped in their professional endeavors as a 
result of inferior training or educational op- 
portunity, and to identify and assist talented 
and able students who are handicapped in 
their scholastic efforts as a result of in- 
ferior educational opportunity. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary is further author- 
ized, for the purpose of facilitating the car- 
rying out of desegregation in accordance 
with any desegregation plan provided or ap- 
proved by a court, or of carrying out de- 
segregation by any other school board not 
subject to the requirements of title I, to 
make grants to school boards, and local goy- 
ernments, to assist in meeting costs he de- 
termines to be reasonably necessary for the 
purposes enumerated in section 201. 

Src. 203. Each application made for a 
grant under this title shall provide such de- 
tailed breakdown of the measures for which 
financial assistance is sought as the Secre- 
tary may by regulations prescribe. Each 
grant under this title shall be made in such 
amounts and on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary shall prescribe, except that 
a grant may be made only on condition that 
the applicant will, during the period for 
which the grant is made, expend for the 
same purpose or purposes for which the 
grant is made an amount of its own funds 
equal to the amount of the grant. 

In determining whether to make a grant, 
and in fixing the amount thereof and the 
terms and conditions on which it will be 
made, the Secretary shall take into consid- 
eration the amount available for grants 
under this title and the other applications 
which are pending before him; the financial 
condition of the applicant and the other re- 
sources available to it; the nature, extent, 
and gravity of its problems incident to de- 
segregation; and such other factors as he 
finds relevant. 
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Sec. 204. Payments of grants under this 
title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and at such intervals as 
the Secretary may determine. No payment 
of a grant shall be made to any school board, 
or to the local government having authority 
to provide funds for such school board, 
after the expiration of five years from the 
date on which a desegregation plan was sub- 
mitted by such school board under section 
102, or, in the case of a school board sub- 
ject to a desgregation plan provided or ap- 
proved by a court, after the expiration of 
five years from the date on which the court 
provided or approved such desegregation 
plan, or, in the case of any other school 
board not subject to the requirements of 
title I, after the expiration of five years 
from the date on which a program of de- 
segregation was begun by such school board. 

Sec. 205. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year in process on 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
for each succeeding fiscal year, such sums, 
not exceeding $40,000,000 for any fiscal year, 
as may be necessary for making grants un- 
der the provisions of this title. 


TITLE II—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WITH RESPECT TO DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS 


Sec. 301. The Secretary is authorized, 
upon receipt of application therefor, to give 
technical assistance to school boards eligible 
for assistance under title II, and to local 
nonprofit organizations in the communities 
served by such school boards, in training 
school personnel and community leaders in 
techniques useful in solving desegregation 
problems, including training and other as- 
sistance in establishing home study pro- 

for academically and culturally 
handicapped students. Such technical as- 
sistance may be given to any such school 
board, or local nonprofit organization, 
whether or not such school board or the 
local government having authority to pro- 
vide funds for such school board has applied 
for or received a grant under title II. 

Sec. 302. Technical assistance authorized 
by section 301 may be given by the Secretary 
by such means as he deems appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of such section. No 
technical assistance shall be given to any 
school board, or to any local nonprofit organ- 
ization in the community served by such 
school board, after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which a desegrega- 
tion plan was submitted by such school board 
under section 102, or, in the case of a school 
board subject to a desegregation plan pro- 
vided or approved by a court, after the ex- 
piration of five years from the date on which 
the court provided or approved such desegre- 
gation plan, or, in the case of any other 
school board not subject to the requirements 
of title I, after the expiration of five years 
from the date on which a program of desegre- 
gation was begun by such school board. 

TITLE IV—LOANS TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec. 401. The Secretary is authorized, upon 
receipt of application therefor, to make 
loans— 

(1) to any school board, if he finds that 

(A) part or all of the funds which would 
otherwise be available to such school board 
have been withheld or withdrawn by action 
of the State or local government because of 
the desegregation, in whole or in part, of one 
or more schools under the jurisdiction of 
such school board; and 

(B) such school board has authority to 
receive and expend the proceeds of such 
loan; or 

(2) to any local government within the 
jurisdiction of which any school board op- 
erates, if he finds that— 

(A) part or all of the funds of such local 
government which would otherwise be avail- 
able to such school board have been withheld 
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or withdrawn by action of the State because 
of the desegregation, in whole or in part, 
of one or more schools under the jurisdiction 
of such school board; and 

(B) such local government has authority 
to receive such loan and to make the pro- 
ceeds thereof available for the use of such 
school board. 

Sec. 402. (a) Loans may be made by the 
Secretary under section 401 to any school 
board or local government only if he is sat- 
isfied that the proceeds of such loans will 
be used for the same purposes for which 
the funds withheld or withdrawn would 
otherwise be used, and that such purposes 
are necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the school system under the juris- 
diction of such school board. 

(b) Loans may be made by the Secretary 
under section 401 to any school board or 
local government only if he is satisfied that 
funds cannot be borrowed by such school 
board or local government, as the case may 
be, from private financial institutions, 

Sec. 403. Any loan under section 401 shall 
be made upon such terms and conditions, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
title, as the Secretary deems appropriate. 
Any such loan shall be repaid within such 
time as the Secretary prescribes after the 
funds withheld or withdrawn are restored 
to the school board or local government con- 
cerned, or after funds are available to such 
school board or local government by borrow- 
ing from private financial institutions. 

Sec, 404. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary for making loans under the 
provisions of this title. 


TITLE V—ASSISTANCE BY COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS TO FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 501. Part I of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 is amended by inserting after section 
104 the following new section: 


“ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 104A. In addition to the duties im- 
posed by section 104(a), the Commission is 
authorized 

(1) to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion concerning programs and procedures 
used by school districts in the various States 
to achieve an organization and operation of 
their schools in accordance with constitu- 
tional requirements, including data as to 
the known effects of such programs and 
procedures on the quality of education and 
to the costs of such programs and pro- 
cedures; and 

“(2) to establish an advisory and con- 
ciliation service to assist local school offi- 
cials in developing desegregation plans de- 
signed to meet constitutional requirements 
and local conditions, and to attempt to 
mediate and conciliate disputes between 
school officials and school patrons, upon the 
request of either, relating to desegregation 
of schools, including proposed plans for de- 
segregation and the implementation of de- 
segregation plans already in operation.” 


TITLE VI—RESTRICTIONS ON FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
AID FOR SEGREGATED PUBLIC SCHOOLS, COL- 
LEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 


Sec. 601. (a) In the case of any program 
providing Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for elementary or secondary educa- 
tion in public schools, the amount of such 
grant-in-aid for any fiscal year to any State 
shall be reduced in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section if the head of the 
Federal department or agency administer- 
ing such programs determines, at the time 
of determining the amount of such grant- 
in-aid for such year, that the public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools of any local edu- 
cational agency in such State are operated 
in such a manner as to segregate pupils of 
any race or color, If the head of such de- 
partment or agency determines at such 
time that all local educational agencies in 
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such State practice such segregation in the 
operation of such schools, then such grant- 
in-aid shall only be 50 per centum of the 
amount it would have been but for the pro- 
visions of this section. If the head of such 
department or agency determines at such 
time that one or more local educational 
agencies in such State have initiated a pro- 
gram of desegregation, or do not practice 
segregation, in the operation of such schools, 
then such grant-In-aid shall be 50 per 
centum of the amount it would have been 
but for the provisions of this section, plus 
such proportion of the remaining 50 per 
centum as the number of pupils enrolled in 
the public elementary and secondary schools 
of all the local educational agencies which 
have initiated a program of desegregation 
or do not practice desegregation, bears to 
the number of pupils enrolled in all the 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
such State. 

(b) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or politi- 
cal subdivision in a State; and 

(2) enrollments shall be determined on 
the basis of the latest reliable figures avail- 
able to the department or agency head con- 
cerned. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the curriculum, program of in- 
struction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or school sys- 
tem. 

Sec. 602. (a) No Federal department or 
agency shall make any grant or loan to any 
publicly controlled college or university un- 
less satisfactory proof is submitted to the 
head of such department or agency that 
such college or university does not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in accepting students for 
enrollment, 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the curriculum, program of in- 
struction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or school sys- 
tem. 


TITLE VII—PROTECTION OF INDIVIDUALS FROM 
BODILY HARM 

Sec. 701. The Attorney General is author- 
ized to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to protect— 

(1) the members of any school board 
having under its jurisdiction one or more 
public schools which are desegregated or in 
which desegregation has been commenced; 

(2) the officials, teachers, and other em- 
ployees of any public school which is de- 
segregated or in which desegregation has 
been commenced, or of any public school 
system of which any such public school is 
a part; 

(3) children attending any such public 
3 and the parents of such children; 
an 

(4) any other individual assisting any 
such member, any such official, teacher, or 
other employee, or any such child or parent, 
from physical injury and from harassment, 
intimidation, or reprisal by any person or 
group of persons. 

TITLE VIII—ANNUAL SCHOOL SURVEYS 

Sec. 801. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall conduct an annual 
survey to determine the number and ethnic 
classification of students enrolled in all 
public educational imstitutions in the 
United States. The Secretary shall prepare 
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and publish each year data obtained from 
each annual survey setting forth the number 
and ethnic classification of students en- 
rolled 

(1) in all public educational institutions 
in each State, 

(2) in each elementary and secondary 
public educational institution in each school 
district, and the totals for each school dis- 
trict, 

(3) in each public institution of higher 
education in each State. 


TITLE IX—-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 901. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to impair any remedies already 
existing for the protection or enforcement 
of rights guaranteed by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, nor to prevent 
any individual or private organization from 
acting to enforce or safeguard any consti- 
tutional right in any manner now or here- 
after permitted by law. 

Sec. 902. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held imvalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 903. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The findings presented by Mr. Javits 
are as follows: 


Cru. RIGHTS COMMISSION’s FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON EDUCATION 


FINDINGS 


Need for Federal action to speed 
desegregation 

1. Seven years after the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the school segregation cases 
(May 17, 1954) only 775 of 2,837 biracial 
school districts in the 17 Southern States 
that required racial segregation in the public 
schools on that date had taken any action 
to abolish racial segregation. The school 
districts in which racial segregation is still 
maintained include all those in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina, all 
but one in Florida and but one in Louisiana, 
and a large percentage of those in Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

2. In many of the school districts where 
some start has been made, actual desegrega- 
tion is minimal. In fact only 7 percent of 
all Negroes enrolled in the public schools in 
the 17 Southern States attended school with 
white pupils in 1960-61, whereas 27 percent 
of the school districts have made some start 
toward compliance with constitutional re- 
quirements. 

3. The trend observed in 1957-59 toward 
desegregation by court order rather than by 
voluntary action has continued. In 1959-61, 
44 school districts initiated desegregation 
plans; 13 of those acted under court order 
and another 15 were at least pressured into 
action by pending suits or orders that could 
be extended to them. 

4. In the Little Rock case the Supreme 
Court emphasized the duty of all school 
boards to abolish compulsory segregation in 
the public schools under their jurisdiction. 
The adoption of a desegregation plan is a 
necessary preliminary step. Nevertheless, in 
recent years such action has depended in- 
creasingly upon court orders. 

5. Congressional specification of a time 
limit on the making and implementation of 
segregation plans would remove all doubt as 
to the duty of school boards to abolish seg- 
regation in their schools even in the absence 
of a court order and should speed the deseg- 
regation process. It would also make clear 
that enforcement of the commands of the 
Constitution is the concern not only of the 
judiciary, but of every branch of Govern- 
ment. 
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6. Federal funds in support of educational 
programs are granted to public-school sys- 
tems which operate schools in a manner that 
denies pupils equal protection of the laws on 
the ground of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

7. Allotting to each State only 50 percent 
of any authorized grants-in-aid and prorat- 
ing the remaining 50 percent in proportion 
to the percentage of pupils in desegregated 
school districts as compared to the total 
school population, would recognize the ef- 
forts of some States to bring the operation of 
their school systems into compliance with 
constitutional requirements and should spur 
other States to follow the same path. Under 
a proration formula proportionate effort 
would be recognized and wholly resistant 
States would not be totally penalized for 
their intransigence, since they would receive 
50 percent of all authorized funds. 

8. In the typical public-school case, several 
years elapse between the initial court deci- 
sion and actual admission of Negro pupils on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. For example, in 
the following cases where admission was re- 
alized in September 1960 the first court deci- 
sion came on the dates indicated: Houston, 
September 1958; New Orleans, February 1956; 
and in cases where admission has been or- 
dered for September 1961; Atlanta, May 1958; 
Dallas, September 1955. 

Need for Federal assistance 

9. Even able Negro pupils entering a for- 
merly white school from a segregated school 
may have problems of adjustment. Desegre- 
gation has focused attention on the gap be- 
tween the scholastic achievement of the 
average white and the average Negro student 
of the same age and grade level. 

10. Programs have been devised by public 
school systems and private organizations in 
northern, western and border States to afford 
minority group members a fairer chance to 
compete and to encourage them to aspire to 
and achieve higher scholastic levels. For the 
most part such programs have been devel- 
oped with private financial aid. They have 
demonstrated that minority group members 
can achieve higher performance if the edu- 
cational opportunity offered them is fitted to 
their particular needs. 

11. Most of the programs studied by the 
Commission stress the minority group child’s 
need for special counseling and guidance, 
remedial instruction, and stimulus to over- 
come the effect of past deprivations. 

12. School systems might be more willing 
to undertake desegregation if Federal funds 
and technical assistance were available to 
provide the programs needed to close the 
cultural and academic gap. 

13. The Legislature of Louisiana met in 
extraordinary and regular session almost con- 
tinually during the school year 1960-61 in 
an attempt to prevent the desegregation of 
the New Orleans schools pursuant to the 
order of a Federal court. Its temporarily 
successful attempts to deny State funds to 
Orleans Parish School District, to cut off the 
salaries of teachers in the desegregated 
schools, and to prevent the school board from 
borrowing from the usual commercial 
sources, although later invalidated by a Fed- 
eral court, greatly hampered, embarrassed 
and tended to demoralize the school officials, 
teachers and other personnel in carrying out 
their assigned duties throughout the school 
year. 

14. The experience of Orleans Parish 
School District in 1960-61 shows the need 
of temporary outside financial assistance 
when a State attempts to cut off financial 
aid and credit to a school system trying to 
desegregate {ts schools in compliance with 
a Federal court order. Two other States 
(Arkansas and South Carolina) have laws 
for cutting off State aid to desegregating 
school districts and South Carolina has au- 
thorized two counties to cut off local funds, 
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15. Public education available to all chil- 
dren in all States, and compulsory school 
attendance for a minimal period averaging 
age 7 to 16 years, have contributed to the 
strength and unity of the Nation. The clos- 
ing of public schools even temporarily, the 
diversion of State and local funds to tuition 
grants for private schooling, and the repeal 
of compulsory school attendance laws, 
threaten public education and the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole. 

16. No Federal agency is charged with the 
duty of: disseminating information concern- 
ing desegregation plans, problems, and pos- 
sible solutions; assisting local school officials 
in formulating plans to meet local conditions 
and constitutional requirements; or of using 
its good offices to mediate and conciliate 
disputes. 


Need for Federal protection 


17. The Attorney General of the United 
States in the period 1959-61 diligently sought 
to forestall nullification of constitutional 
principles by State actions; to prevent eva- 
sion of Federal court orders; and to provide 
protection to Negro children assigned to 
formerly white schools. Nevertheless, dis- 
order accompanied desegregation in New 
Orleans and white people supporting Federal 
law and order were not adequately protected 
by the Federal Government. No member of 
the rioting crowds in New Orleans was 
prosecuted for attempting by threats or force 
to prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere 
with the performance of duties under the 
Federal court order to desegregate the New 
Orleans schools. (See the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960.) 

18. In New Orleans white pupils attempt- 
ing to attend desegregated schools and their 
parents were exposed to threats, loss of em- 
ployment, harassment, and persecution. 
They received no direct aid from the Federal 
Government and no protection was available 
to citizens groups working to keep the public 
schools open even if desegregated. In such 
situations Federal protection is needed to 
prevent private or official harassment and 
reprisals. 

Education of dependents of military 
personnel 


19. Many dependents of military person- 
nel assigned to duty in Southern States have 
had to attend racially segregated public 
schools particularly in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina where there 
are very few on-base schools. 

20. No consistent overall policy as to the 
responsibility of the United States for the 
education of the children of military per- 
sonnel in a manner consistent with consti- 
tutional principles appears to have been 
established by the executive branch. In a 
few places in the last 2 years agreement was 
reached with local school authorities to ad- 
mit such children to off-base schools with- 
out to race; in many more places they 
still attend racially segregated schools. In 
one instance Negro plaintiffs had to bring 
suit in a Federal court to secure admission 
of their children to a school located on a 
military base. 

21. Congress has recognized that the Fed- 
eral Government has a particular responsi- 
bility to provide suitable education for the 
children of military personnel on active duty. 
Racially segregated public schools are in vio- 
lation of the Constitution and, therefore, are 
unsuitable for the education of children of 
military personnel. 


Financial aid to public libraries 


22. Some public libraries in the 17 South- 
ern States that receive Federal aid under the 
Library Services Act of 1956 serve whites but 
not Negroes; in others the segregated services 
for Negroes are greatly inferior to those for 
whites. 

23. The Library Services Act of 1956 re- 
quires that all participating libraries shall 
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provide free service to all residents of the 
communities they serve and also directs the 
Commissioner of Education to withhold Fed- 
eral funds if he finds that the administra- 
tion of a State plan fails to comply with the 
requirements of the act. 


Alleviation of academic handicaps 


24. The deprivations that school segrega- 
tion imposes on minority-group members 
tend to be perpetuated through inferior seg- 
regated colleges, devoted primarily to train- 
ing graduates for teaching careers for the 
most in segregated public schools. 
These deprivations raise problems not only 
in connection with the desegration of school 
systems (see findings 9 to 11 supra), but in 
limiting the opportunities of individual mi- 
nority-group students and teachers. 

25. Educational programs at the precollege 
and graduate levels designed to identify and 
assist students and teachers of native talent 
could help to overcome the cumulative dep- 
rivations of the past; and would benefit the 
education system of the Nation. 

Higher education 

26. Federal support of higher educational 
institutions that do not comply with con- 
stitutional principles is unconscionable and 
should be terminated. There is no justi- 
fication for delay in compliance with consti- 
tutional requirements in institutions of 
higher education. 


School census by ethnic classification 


27. A comprehensive nationwide study of 
equal protection of the laws in public edu- 
cation requires complete and accurate fac- 
tual information as to the schools attended 
by all major ethnic groups, including, for 
example, Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Amer- 
icans, as well as racial groups, such as Ne- 
groes and Orientals. An annual headcount 
in school districts, colleges, and universities 
that would not be part of the permanent 
record of individual students would provide 
the data needed for evaluation of equal pro- 
tection in educational institutions without 
exposing students to the risk of discrimina- 
tion. 

28. The New Rochelle case, affirmed by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
and other lower court decisions, make it 
clear that denial of equal protection of the 
laws under the 14th amendment does not 
depend solely upon assignment to school by 
race. Information about racial segregation 
in northern schools, viewed in the light of 
the New Rochelle case and other decisions, 
indicates that denial of equal protection in 
public schools on the ground of race is a 
national, not regional problem. 

29. Reliable data showing the ethnic com- 
position of individual public schools and 
higher educational institutions would be 
helpful in studying practices in Northern, 
Western, and border States that may con- 
stitute a denial of equal protection of the 
laws. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Federal action to speed desegregation 

Recommendation 1: That the Congress en- 
act legislation making it the duty of every 
local school board which maintains any pub- 
lic school from which pupils are excluded on 
the basis of race, to file a plan for desegre- 
gation with a designated Federal agency 
within 6 months after the adoption of such 
legislation, said plan to cail for at least a 
first step toward full compliance with the 
Supreme Court's decision in the school seg- 
regation cases at the beginning of the 
following school year, and complete desegre- 
gation as soon as practicable thereafter. 
Further, that Congress direct the Attorney 
General to take appropriate action to enforce 
this obligation. 

Recommendation 2: That the Congress 
provide that any and all Federal grants-in- 
aid to the various States for educational pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary public 
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schools be allocated so that States wherein 
all school districts are operated on a non- 
discriminatory basis shall receive the full 
amount computed under the applicable stat- 
utory formula; that States wherein no 
school districts are so operated shall receive 
only 50 percent of such funds; that States 
wherein school districts have initiated de- 
segregation programs shall receive 50 percent 
of such sum plus the same proportion of the 
remaining 50 percent as the number of pu- 
pils enrolled in all school districts in the 
State which have initiated a program of de- 
segregation bears to the total number of 
pupils enrolled in all school districts in the 
particular State which have a biracial school 
population. 


Dissent to recommendation 2 by 
Commissioner Rankin 


Although this recommendation does not 
provide for the withholding of all funds from 
public schools, its purpose is similar to that 
of the Powell amendment and its net effect 
might be punitive. I do not believe that 
schoolchildren should be made to suffer for 
the errors of their elders. 

Recommendations requiring the withhold- 
ing of funds from States which are not com- 
pletely desegregated would warrant serious 
consideration only if there were no other 
way to achieve conformity with the Con- 
stitution without penalizing students. Many 
of the other recommendations in this report 
are designed to bring about desegregation 
without harming education. 

Thus I dissent from recommendation 2 be- 
cause I believe it to be unnecessary and 
potentially punitive. 

Recommendation 3: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of adopting measures 
to expedite the hearing and final determina- 
tion of actions brought in Federal courts to 
secure admission to publicly controlled edu- 
cational institutions without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin 


Federal assistance to desegregating school 
districts 


Recommendation 4: That the Congress 
enact legislation authorizing a Federal 
agency, upon request, to provide technical 
or financial assistance to local school systems 
at any time within 5 years after the initia- 
tion of a desegregation program, or to local 
citizens’ groups attem. ting to help solve 
problems arising from such desegregation, 
in any of the following ways: (1) financial 
aid to school districts on a 50-50 matching 
basis for the employment of social workers, 
or specialists in desegregation problems, or 
for inservice training programs for teachers 
or guidance counselors; (2) technical assist- 
ance to school districts or citizens’ groups 
to train school personnel or community 
leaders in techniques useful in solving de- 
segregation problems, including the estab- 
lishment of home study programs for the 
academically and culturally handicapped; 
provided, however, that the desegregation 
program and its execution shall have been 
found by the agency administering the pro- 
gram to meet constitutional requirements. 

Recommendation 5: That the Congress 
enact legislation authorizing loans to local 
school districts from which State or local 
financial aid has been withdrawn as a result 
of desegregation, or whose ability to borrow 
funds from commercial sources has been 


Recommendation 3 reaffirms in principle 
one made by the Commission in its Higher 
Education Report. At that time the Com- 
mission suggested the use of three-judge 
courts to expedite final determinations in 
desegregation cases at the college level. 
Since there are additional ways that desegre- 
gation cases may be expedited, the Commis- 
sion has now framed its recommendation in 
general terms and expanded it to include de- 
segregation cases at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels as well. 
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cut off by State or local action, said loans 
to be repayable by the borrower upon the 
receipt of the State or local aid withheld 
or the restoration of commercial credit. 
Recommendation 6: (a) That the Presi- 
dent direct, or the Congress enact legisla- 
tion authorizing, the Commission on Civil 
Rights, if extended, to serve as a clearing- 
house to collect and disseminate information 
concerning programs and procedures used 
by school districts to achieve an organiza- 
tion and operation of their schools in ac- 
cordance with constitutional principles, in- 
cluding data as to the known effects of 
such programs on the quality of education 
and the cost thereof; (b) That the Com- 
mission further be authorized to establish 
an advisory and conciliation service to assist 
local school officials in developing plans de- 
signed to meet constitutional requirements 
and local conditions, and to attempt to 
mediate and conciliate disputes between 
school officials and school patrons, upon the 
request of either, as to desegregation of 
schools—proposed plans for desegregation, 
or the implementation of plans already in 
operation. The Commission agrees that the 
use of such an advisory and conciliation 
service should not be a prerequisite to the 
bringing of legal action in a Federal court 
nor a ground for delay in the prosecution of 
a pending action; that its purpose is to 
obviate the necessity of legal action where 
possible and, in the case of pending suits, 
to speed, not delay, a final determination.* 


Federal protection to school officials and 
citizens 


Recommendation 7: That the President 
or the Congress direct the Attorney General 
to take such action as may be appropriate, 
in any case where a school system is oper- 
ating under a plan to bring it into conform- 
ance with the requirements of the 14th 
amendment, to protect the school board 
members carrying out such plan, supervisory 
officials and teachers in school systems exe- 
cuting the orders of such school boards, 
schoolchildren of both races attempting to 
attend schools affected by the plan and their 
parents, and citizens helping such children 
or their parents, from bodily harm, harass- 
ment, intimidation, and/or reprisal by of- 
cials or private persons. 


Education of dependents of military 
personnel 

Recommendation 8: That the President 
direct the Department of Defense to make a 
complete survey of the segregated-desegre- 
gated status of public schools attended by 
dependents of military personnel living on- 
base or in the absence of sufficient housing 
on-base, living in the vicinity of a base, and 
report its findings to him, Further, that 
insofar as such dependents are found to be 
attending compulsory racially segregated 
schools, the President instruct the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make suitable ar- 
rangements for their education in public 
schools or on-base schools open to all such 
dependents without discrimination because 
of color or race. 


Aid to public libraries under Library 
Services Act 


Recommendation 9: That the President 
direct the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to make a survey of the practices of 
all public libraries receiving Federal finan- 
cial aid under the Library Services Act of 
1956 to determine whether or not they are 
offering free service to all residents of the 
community as required by the terms of 
that law and by the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment of the Constitution. 
Further, that the Commissioner, as provided 


2 Recommendation 6 is similar to a recom- 
mendation made by the Commission in its 
1959 report. 
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in the law granting such Federal aid, with- 
hold Federal funds from States which in- 
clude under the State plan libraries not 
serving all residents of the community or 
not serving all of them in a manner con- 
sonant with constitutional principles. 


Alleviation of academic handicaps 


Recommendation 10: That the Federal 
Government sponsor in the several States, 
upon their application therefor, educational 
programs designed to identify and assist 
teachers and students of native talent and 
ability who are handicapped professionally 
or scholastically as a result of inferior train- 
ing or educational opportunity. 

Higher education 

Recommendation 11: That the Federal 
Government, either by executive or by con- 
gressional action, take such measures as may 
be required to assure that funds under the 
various programs of Federal assistance to 
higher education are disbursed only to such 
publicly-controlled institutions of higher 
education as do not discriminate on grounds 
of race, color, religion or national origin. 

The Commission agrees that in any such 
Federal action taken it should be stipulated 
that no Federal agency or official shall be 
given power to direct, supervise or control 
the administration, curricula or personnel of 
an institution operated and maintained by 
a State or a political subdivision thereof.“ 


School census by ethnic classification 


Recommendation 12: That the President 
or the Congress direct a Federal agency or 
agencies to conduct an annual school sur- 
vey to determine the number and ethnic 
classification of all students enrolled in all 
public educational institutions in the United 
States and compile such data by States, by 
school districts, by individual schools, and 
by individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion within each State.“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also ask 
that the bill remain at the desk until and 
including Thursday, March 15, 1962, and 
invite as many Senators as may be in- 
terested to join in its cosponsorship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY AND STUDY OF LEGISLATION TO EN- 
COURAGE FULLEST UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 
RESOURCES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the third 
report filed last September by the Civil 
Rights Commission deals with equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

The Commission found: 


Although the occupational levels attained 
by Negroes have risen sharply during the past 
20 years, Negro workers are still dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in the ranks of the 
unskilled and semiskilled in both private 
and public employment, They are also dis- 
proportionately represented among the un- 
employed. 


3 Recommendation 10 reaffirms a recom- 
mendation made by the Commission in its 
higher education report. 

Recommendation 11 reaffirms without 
change one made in the Higher Education 
Report. Four Commissioners believe, how- 
ever, that as a matter of sound public policy 
the same principle should be extended to 
privately controlled institutions. 

š Recommendation 12 reaffirms a similar 
recommendation made by the Commission 
in its 1959 report. The Commission reem- 
phasizes its position that this recommen- 
dation does not contemplate the establish- 
ment of school records by race or ethnic 
classification. The trend toward the elimi- 
nation of such identification on student 
records should, in fact, be accelerated. 
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Indeed they are: A breakdown of the 
national unemployment rate of 6.5 per- 
cent—not seasonally adjusted—for Feb- 
ruary 1962, shows that the rate for 
whites was only 5.7 percent, while that 
for nonwhites was a staggering 12.9 per- 
cent. f 
Obviously this discrepancy is not due 
solely to racial diserimination. Just as 
obviously it is due in large measure to 
such discrimination, as indicated by the 
careful compilation of evidence and find- 
ings of the Commission. 

I am proud of the progress made to 
date by the Kennedy administration in 
ending discriminatory practices in Fed- 
eral employment and in employment 
under Government contracts. 

In the first 9 months of its operation, 
the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, created last year 
by Executive order of President Ken- 
nedy, has scored notable gains, although, 
of course, much remains to be done. 

In the field of Federal employment, 
every executive department and agency 
has taken positive actions to guarantee 
equal opportunity for its employees and 
prospective employees. Surveys of mi- 
nority employment policies and practices 
have been made. Officers have been 
designated to promote equal job oppor- 
tunity. More than a thousand com- 
plaints have been received, and a large 
number have been duly processed and 
satisfactorily resolved. 

In Government contract employment, 
680 complaints have been received, and 
corrective action has been taken in 127 
cases. A considerable number of busi- 
ness firms with large amounts of Gov- 
ernment contract work have taken steps 
to insure equal job opportunity, through 
voluntary plans for progress or as the 
result of complaints filed. 

The compliance report system in- 
augurated by the President’s Committee 
will provide for the first time a wealth of 
information on which affirmative equal 
job opportunity policies can be based in 
the future. 

The Committee has also made prog- 
ress in providing education and informa- 
tion about the gains from equal employ- 
ment opportunity policies, and in ending 
discriminatory practices in certain labor 
unions and in apprenticeship and train- 
ing programs. 

The Civil Rights Commission recom- 
mended that the President’s Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Committee be 
given statutory authority and a broad- 
ened charter, especially in the field of 
the employment in programs supported 
in whole or in part by Federal grants-in- 
aid; and that is what is proposed in the 
bill I am now introducing. 

The bill would establish a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity to 
encourage and enforce a policy of equal 
job opportunity: First, in Federal em- 
ployment; second, in employment under 
Government contracts; and third, in 
employment in programs supported or 
in facilities constructed by Federal 
grants-in-aid. The Commission would 
take over the functions of the President's 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mittee, but it would have considerably 
broader powers and duties. In addition, 
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the bill would make it an unfair labor 
practice for a labor union to discriminate 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, against union members or 
applicants for membership. 

To carry out the Commission’s other 
recommendations in this field, I am also 
submitting a resolution calling on the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee to 
conduct a study of discrimination in vo- 
cational education, apprenticeship train- 
ing, and worker retraining programs and 
to report early in 1963 recommendations 
for remedial action. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
do not cover the problem of job discrim- 
ination in interstate employment, which 
is covered in fair employment practice 
bills—S. 1819 and H.R. 6875—which I 
sponsored last year with Representative 
CELLER. In my view, FEPC proposals de- 
serve priority consideration by the 
Congress. 

On behalf of Senators Douctas, Hart, 
Javits, KEATING, Scott, and myself, I 
send to the desk, for reference to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare: First, a bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and for other purposes; and, second, I 
submit a resolution calling for a study 
by the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee to determine “the feasibility and 
desirability of legislation designed to en- 
courage the fullest utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower resources and to 
eliminate the waste of human resources 
inherent in the discriminatory denial of 
training and employment opportunity to 
minority group members.” 

LI ask unanimous consent that the find- 

ings and recommendation of the Civil 
Rights Commission in its 1961 report of 
employment and the text of the bill and 
resolution be printed in full in the Rec- 
orp at the end of my remarks, and that 
the bill and the resolution be permitted 
to lie at the desk through the close of 
business on Thursday, March 15, in order 
to permit other Senators who may wish 
to cosponsor these measures to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
and resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and resolution will be 
printed in the Recor, and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 2981) to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity to encourage and enforce a policy 
of equal employment opportunity in 
Federal employment, in employment 
under Government contracts, and in em- 
ployment in programs supported or in 
facilities constructed by Federal grants- 
in-aid; to prohibit discrimination by 
labor organizations because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin; and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CLARK (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp,.as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1962.” 
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TITLE I—COMMISSION ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COM- 
MISSION 


Sec. 101. There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Com- 
mission”). 

Membership 

Sec. 102. The Commission shall be com- 
posed of— 

(1) the Vice President of the United 
States, who shall serve as Chairman; 

(2) the Secretary of Labor, who shall serve 
as Vice Chairman; and 

(3) not to exceed 9 additional members 
who shall be appointed by, and serve at the 
pleasure of, the President. 


Not less than one-half of the members ap- 
pointed under paragraph (3) shall be ap- 
pointed from private life. 

Organization 


Sec. 103. (a) The Chairman shall preside 
at meetings of the Commission. The Vice 
Chairman shall have general supervision and 
direction of the work of the Commission 
and of the execution and implementation of 
the policies adopted by the Commission and 
of its orders and recommendations made 
pursuant thereto. 

(b) A quorum of the Commission shall 
consist of a majority of the members serving 
at any time. 

(c) The Commission shall meet upon the 
call of the Chairman and at such other times 
as may be provided by its rules and regula- 
tions. 

(d) The Commission shall adopt such 
rules as it determines necessary to govern 
its proceedings and to carry out its duties 
and functions. 

(e) Each member of the Commission who 
is an officer or employee of the Government 
m addition to serving as a member of the 
Commission shall serve without additional 
compensation. Each member of the Com- 
mission appointed from private life shall 
receive $75 a day when engaged in the per- 
formance of his duties as a member of the 
Commission. Each member of the Commis- 
sion shall be reimbursed for travel, subsis- 
tence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by him in the performance of his duties as 
a member of the Commission. 

(f) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission shall not be considered as 
service bringing such individual within the 
provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
or section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 99). 

General duties 

Sec. 104. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission— 

(1) to encourage and enforce a policy of 
equal opportunity for employment in the 
civilian service of the Government and of 
equal opportunity for service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, including all 
reserve components thereof; of equal oppor- 
tunity for employment under Government 
contracts; and of equal opportunity for 
employment in programs supported or in 
facilities constructed, in whole or in part, 
by grants-in-aid made by the Government; 

(2) to encourage and enforce a policy of 
equal opportunity in the availability of, and 
the administration of, all training programs 
and recruitment and placement services pro- 
vided by the Government or provided with 
funds or services furnished, in whole or in 
part, by the Government; 

(3) to encourage and enforce a policy of 
equal opportunity for membership in, and 
participation in the activities of, labor or- 
ganizations, insofar as such membership or 
participation affects equal opportunity for 
employment, and terms and conditions of 
employment with the Government, with em- 
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ployers under Government contracts or un- 
der grants-in-aid made by the Government; 
and 

(4) to encourage and promote educational 
programs by employer, labor, civic, educa- 
tional, religious, and other nongovernmental 
groups in order to eliminate or reduce the 
basic causes of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; 

(5) to perform the duties and functions 
imposed on it by the provisions of this Act; 

(6) to submit, not later than February 1 
of each year, a report to the President and 
the Congress setting forth its activities dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year and its rec- 
ommendations, if any, for executive or legis- 
lative action, and such special reports as the 
President or Congress may request or the 
Commission deems necessary; and 

(7) to perform such other duties and 
functions as may be prescribed, or delegated 
to it, by the President. 

Staf 

Sec. 105. (a) There shall be an Executive 
Vice Chairman of the Commission who shall 
be appointed by the President and who shall 
be ex oficio a member of the Commission., 
The Executive Vice Chairman shall assist the 
Chairman, the Vice Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of the Commission and shall be re- 
sponsible for carrying out the orders and rec- 
ommendations of the Commission and for 
performing such other functions as the Com- 
mission may direct. The Executive Vice 
Chairman shall receive compensation at a 
rate prescribed by the President, but not in 
excess of $————- a year. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point, subject to the civil service laws and 
Tegulations, such other personnel as is nec- 
essary to enable it to carry out its functions 
and duties, and to fix their compensation 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, and is authorized to procure services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. § 55a), but at 
rates for individuals not in excess of $50 a 
day. 

(c) The Commission may procure, by con- 
tract or otherwise, the services of public and 
private organizations and institutions, 
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Sec. 106. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as the Commission or such subcom- 
mittee may deem advisable, and impose 
sanctions and penalties as set forth below. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signa- 
ture of the Chairman or Vice Chairman of 
the Commission, or any duly designated 
member, and may be served by any person 
designated by the Chairman, the Vice Chair- 
man, or such member. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under subsection (a), 
any district court of the United States or 
the United States court of any possession, 
or the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, within the 
jurisdiction of which the inquiry is being 
carried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
the person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States shall have juris- 
diction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under inquiry; and any failure to obey such 
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order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to 
secure from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its func- 
tions and duties. Each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or the Vice Chairman, and to co- 
operate with the Commission and to furnish 
it such assistance as it may require in carry- 
ing out its functions and duties. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to dele- 
gate to any officer, agency, or employee in 
the executive branch of the Government any 
function of the Commission under this Act, 
except the authority to promulgate rules 
and regulations of a general nature. 

(e) The Commission shall adopt such 
rules and regulations and issue such orders 
as it deems necessary and appropriate to 
achieve the purposes of this Act. 

TITLE JI—FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
General 


Sec. 201. It shall be unlawful for any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to discriminate against any Federal 
employee or applicant for Federal employ- 
ment, in the terms, conditions or privileges 
of employment, because of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin. Any such person 
who is c ggrieved as a result of discrimination 
in violation of this section may file a com- 
plaint with such department or agency, or 
with the Commission. 


Enforcement and sanctions 


Sec. 202. (a) Each department and agency 
shall be primarily responsible for complying 
with the rules, regulations, and orders of 
the Commission with respect to nondiscrimi- 
nation in employment. Each department 
and agency shall cooperate with the Com- 
mission, and furnish the Commission such 
information and assistance as it may require 
in the performance of its functions under 
this title. Each department and agency shall 
appoint or designate, from among its person- 
nel an officer or officers to be responsible 
for assuring equal employment opportunities. 

(b) The Commission may receive and 
cause to be investigated complaints by em- 
ployees or prospective employees of a Gov- 
ernment department or agency, which allege 
discrimination contrary to the provisions of 
this title or the rules and regulations issued 
hereunder. The appropriate department or 
agency shall report to the Commission what 
action has been taken or is recommended 
with regard to such complaints. 

(c) If the Commission so directs, the De- 
partment or agency shall cease or desist dis- 
criminatory employment practices and take 
such affirmative action as in the Judgment of 
the Commission shall effectuate the purposes 
of this Act, including but not limited to 
hiring, reinstatement or upgrading of em- 
ployees or the extension of nondiscriminatory 
terms, conditions and privileges of employ- 
ment. 


TITLE ItI—EMPLOYMENT UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 
Contract provisions 
Sec. 301. Except in the case of contracts 
exempted in accordance with section 302, all 
Government contracting agencies shall in- 
clude in every Government contract entered 
into after the effective date of this Act such 
provisions as the Commission deems neces- 
sary and advisable to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Act. 
Exemptions 
Sec. 302. The Commission may, when it 
deems that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest so require, exempt a con- 
tracting agency from the requirement of in- 
cluding the provisions prescribed in section 
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201 in any specific contract, subcontract, or 
purchase order. The Commission may, by 
rule or regulation, also exempt certain classes 
of contracts, subcontracts, or purchase orders 
(a) where work is to be or has been per- 
formed outside the United States and no 
recruitment of workers within the limits of 
the United States is involved; (b) for stand- 
ard commercial supplies or raw materials; 
or (e) involving less than specified amounts 
of money or specified numbers of workers. 


Compliance reports 


Sec. 303. (a) Each contractor having a con- 
tract containing the provisions prescribed 
in section 301 shall file, and shall cause each 
of its subcontractors to file, Compliance Re- 
ports with the contracting agency, which 
will be subject to review by the Commis- 
sion upon its request. Compliance Reports 
shall be filed within such times and shall 
contain such information as to the practices, 
policies, programs, and employment statistics 
of the contractor and each subcontractor, 
and shall be in such form, as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe. 

(b) Bidders or prospective contractors or 
subcontractors may be required to state 
whether they have participated in any previ- 
ous contract subject to the provisions of this 
title, and in that event to submit, on behalf 
of themselves and their proposed subcontrac- 
tors, Compliance Reports prior to or as an 
initial part of their bid or negotiation of a 
contract. 

(b) Whenever the contractor or subcon- 
tractor has a collective bargaining agreement 
or other contract or understanding with a 
labor union or other representative of work- 
ers, the Compliance Report shall include 
such information as to the labor union’s 
or other representative’s practices and pol- 
icies affecting compliance as the Commission 
may prescribe. To the extent such infor- 
mation is within the exclusive possession of 
a labor union or other workers’ representa- 
tive and the labor union or representative 
refuses to furnish such information to the 
contractor, the contractor shall so certify 
to the contracting agency as part of its 
Compliance Report and shall set forth what 
efforts he has made to obtain such informa- 
tion. 

(d) The Commission may direct that any 
bidder or prospective contractor or subcon- 
tractor shall submit, as part of his Com- 
Pliance Report, a statement in writing, 
signed by an authorized officer or agent of 
any labor union or other workers’ representa- 
tive with which the bidder or prospective 
contractor deals, together with supporting 
information, to the effect that such labor 
union’s or representative’s practices and 
policies do not discriminate on the grounds 
of race, color, creed, or national origin, and 
that the labor union or representative either 
will affirmatively cooperate, within the limits 
of its legal and contractual authority, in 
the implementation of the policy and pro- 
visions of this title or that it consents and 
agrees that recruitment, employment, and 
the terms and conditions of employment 
under the proposed contract shall be in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and provisions 
of this title. In the event that the union 
or representative refuses to execute such a 
statement, the Compliance Report shall so 
certify and set forth what efforts have been 
made to secure such a statement. 

Labor unions 

Sec. 304. (a) The Commission shall use 
its best efforts, directly and through con- 
tracting agencies, contractors, State and 
local officials and public and private agencies, 
and all other available instrumentalities, to 
cause any labor union, recruiting agency, 
or other representative of workers which is 
or may be engaged in work under govern- 
ment contracts to cooperate with, and to 
comply in the implementation of, the pur- 
poses of this title. 
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(b) The Commission may, to effectuate 
the purposes of subsection (a), hold hear- 
ings, public or private, with respect to the 
practices and policies of any such labor or- 
ganization. It shall from time to time sub- 
mit special reports to the President concern- 
ing discriminatory practices and policies of 
any such labor organization, and may rec- 
ommend remedial action if, in its judgment, 
such action is necessary or appropriate. It 
may also notify any Federal, State, or local 
agency of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions with respect to any such labor organi- 
zation which in its judgment has failed to 
Cooperate with the Commission, contracting 
agencies, contractors, or subcontractors in 
carrying out the purposes of this title. 


Enjorcement 


Src. 305. (a) Each contracting agency shall 
be primarily responsible for obtaining com- 
pliance with the rules, regulations, and or- 
ders of the Commission with respect to con- 
tracts entered into by such agency or its 
contractors. All contracting agencies shall 
comply with the Commission’s rules in dis- 
Charging their primary responsibility for 

compliance with the provisions of 
contracts and otherwise with the terms of 
this title and of the rules, regulations, and 
orders of the Commission. Each such 
agency shall cooperate with the Commission, 
and furnish the Commission such informa- 
tion and assistance as it may require in the 
performance of its functions under this title. 
Each such agency shall appoint or designate, 
from among the agency’s personnel, compli- 
ance Officers. It shall be the duty of such 
Officers to seek compliance with the objec- 
tives of this title by conference, conciliation, 
mediation, or persuasion. 

(b) The Commission may itself investi- 
gate the employment practices of any gov- 
ernment contractor or subcontractor, or 
initiate such investigation by the appropriate 
contracting agency or through the Secretary 
of Labor, to determine whether or not the 
contract provisions prescribed in section 301 
have been violated. Such investigation shall 
be conducted in accordance with the proce- 
dures established by the Commission, and 
the investigating agency shall report to the 
Commission any action taken or recom- 
mended. 

(c) The Commission may receive and cause 
to be investigated complaints by employees 
or prospective employees of a Government 
contractor or subcontractor which allege dis- 
crimination contrary to the contract provi- 
sions prescribed in section 301. The appro- 
priate contracting agency or the Secretary of 
Labor, as the case may be, shall report to the 
Commission what action has been taken or 
is recommended with regard to such com- 
plaints. 

Sanctions and penalties 

Sec. 306. (a) In accordance with such 
rules, regulations, or orders as the Commis- 
sion may adopt, the Commission or the ap- 
propriate contracting agency may: 

(1) Publish, or cause to be published, the 
names of contractors or unions which it has 
concluded have complied or have failed to 
comply with the provisions of this title or of 
the rules, regulations, and orders of the 
Commission. 

(2) Recommend to the Department of Jus- 
tice that, in cases where there is substantial 
or material violation or the threat of sub- 
stantial or material violation of the contract 
provisions prescribed in section 301, appro- 
priate proceedings be brought to enforce 
those provisions, including the enjoining, 
within the limitations of applicable law, of 
organizations, individuals, or groups who 
prevent directly or indirectly, or seek to pre- 
vent directly or indirectly, compliance with 
such provisions. 

(3) Recommend to the Department of Jus- 
tice that criminal proceedings be brought for 
the furnishing of false information to any 
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contracting agency or to the Commission, as 


contracting agency. 

(5) Provide that any contracting agency 
shall refrain from entering into further con- 
tracts, or extensions or other modifications 
of existing contracts, with any non-com- 
plying contractor, until such contractor has 
satisfied the Commission that he has estab- 
lished and will carry out personnel and em- 
ployment policies in compliance with the 
provisions of this title. 

(b) Under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Commission, each contracting agency 
shall make reasonable efforts within a rea- 
sonable time limitation to secure compliance 
with the contract provisions prescribed in 
section 301 by methods of conference, con- 
ciliation, mediation, and persuasion before 

shall be instituted under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a), or before a con- 
tract shall be terminated in whole or in part 
under paragraph (4) of such subsection for 
failure of a contractor or subcontractor to 
comply with the contract provisions pre- 
scribed in section 301. No order shall be 
made under paragraph (5) of such subsec- 
tion debarring a contractor from further 
government contracts except after notice 
and hearing. 

(c) Any contracting agency taking any 
action authorized by subsection (a), whether 
on its own motion, or as directed by the 
Commission, or under the Commission’s 
rules and regulations, shall promptly notify 
the Commission of such action or reasons for 
not acting. Where the Commission itself 
makes a determination under this section, it 
shall promptly notify the appropriate con- 
tracting agency of the action recommended. 
The shall take such action and shall 
report the results thereof to the Commission 
within such time as the Commission shall 
provide. 

(d) If the Commission so directs, contract- 
ing agencies shall not enter into contracts 
with any bidder or prospective contractor 
unless the bidder or prospective contractor 
has satisfactorily complied with the provi- 
sions of this title or submits a program for 
compliance acceptable to the Commission 
or, if the Commission so authorizes, to the 
contracting agency. 

(e) Whenever a contracting agency ter- 
minates a contract, or whenever a contractor 
has been debarred from further government 
contracts, because of noncompliance with the 
contract provisions with regard to nondis- 
crimination, the Commission, or the con- 
tracting agency involved, shall promptly 
notify the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

Certificates of merit 

Sec. 807. (a) The Commission may pro- 
vide for issuance of a United States Govern- 
ment Certificate of Merit to employers or em- 
ployee organizations which are or may here- 
after be engaged in work under Government 
contracts, if the Commission is satisfied 
that the personnel and employment prac- 
tices of the employer, or that the personnel, 
training, apprenticeship, membership, griev- 
ance and representation, upgrading and 
other practices and policies of the employee 
organization, conform to the purposes and 
provisions of this title. 

(b) Any Certificate of Merit may at any 
time be suspended or revoked by the Com- 
mission if the holder thereof, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, has failed to com- 
ply with the provisions of this title. 

The Commission may provide for the 
tion of any employer or employee or- 
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ganization from any requirement for furnish- 
ing information as to compliance with the 
provisions of this title, if such employer or 
has been awarded a 


Authority for Commission action 


Sec. 401. The Commission is authorized to 
provide, by rules and regulations, for the 
application of the provisions of title III of 
this Act, or as many of such provisions as it 
deems proper to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, to recipients of Federal grants-in- 
aid with respect to employment in programs 
created or supported or in facilities con- 
structed, in whole or in part, by such grants- 
in-aid. 

TITLE V—LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Amendment to Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 

Sec. 501. Section 101(a) of the Labor- 

Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 

of 1959 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) Protection Against Discrimination 

Because of Race, Color, Religion, or National 


membership against an; 
race, color, religion, or national origin.” 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Appropriations 

Sec. 601. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Effect of State laws 

Sec. 602. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to exempt or relieve any person from 
any liability, duty, penalty, or »unishment 
provided by any present or future law of 
any State or political subdivision of a State, 
other than any such law which purports to 
require or permit the doing of any act pro- 
hibited by this Act. 

(b) Where there is a State or local agency 
which has effective power to eliminate and 
prohibit discrimination in employment in 
cases covered by this Act, and the Commis- 
sion determines the agency is effectively ex- 
ercising such power, the Commission shall 
seek written agreements with the State or 
local agency under which the Commission 
shall refrain from bringing a civil action in 
any cases or Class of cases referred to in such 
agreement. The Commission shall rescind 
any such agreement when it determines 
such agency no longer has such power, or is 
no longer effectively exercising such power. 

Effective date 

Sec. 603. This Act shall become effective 

ninety days after the date of its enactment. 


The resolution (S. Res. 312), sub- 
mitted by Mr. CLARK (for himself and 
other Senators), was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 184 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of determining the feasi- 
bility and desirability of legislation designed 
to encourage the fullest utilization of the 
Nation's manpower resources and to elimi- 
nate the waste of human resources inherent 
in the discriminatory denial of and 
employment opportunities to minority group 
members by 
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(1) expanding and supplementing existing 
programs of Federal assistance to vocational 
education and apprenticeship training; 

(2) providing for retraining as well as 
training and for funds to enable jobless 
workers to move to areas where jobs are 
available and their skills are in demand; 

(3) providing that, as a condition of Fed- 
eral assistance all such programs be admin- 
istered on a nondiscriminatory, nonsegre- 
gated basis; 

(4) providing assistance to minority group 
youths in obtaining employment and com- 
pleting their education through (a) a sys- 
tem of federally subsidized employment and 
training made available on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, and (b) the provision of funds 
for special placement services in the schools 
in connection with part-time and cooperative 
vocational education programs; and 

(5) reaffirming and strengthening the 
Bureau of Employment Security policy, in 
rendering recruitment and placement serv- 
ices, of encouraging merit employment and 
assisting minority group members in over- 
coming obstacles to employment and obtain- 
ing equal job opportunities; and making 
changes in existing methods of determining 
amounts of Federal contributions to State 
employment offices which will encourage 
referral of applicants on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, from February 1, 1962, 
through January 31, 1963, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized at its discretion to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1963. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed ¢——, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The findings presented by Mr. CLARK 
are as follows: 


UNITED STATES Commission ON Crvi RIGHTS 
Report No. 3, 1961, on EMPLOYMENT 
FINDINGS 
General 

1. Although the occupational levels at- 
tained by Negroes have risen sharply during 
the past 20 years, Negro workers are still 
disproportionately concentrated in the ranks 
of the unskilled and semiskilled in both pri- 
vate and public employment. They are also 


im unskilled and semiskilled jobs—those 
most severely affected by both cyclical and 
structural unem; t—and because 
Negro workers often have relatively low 
seniority. These difficulties are due In some 
degree to present or past discrimination in 
employment practices, in educational and 
training opportunities, or both. 

2. Directly or indirectly, Federal funds 
create employment opportunities for millions 
in the civilian and military establishments 
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of the Federal Government and in employ- 
ment by Government contractors and grant- 
in-aid recipients. In addition, Federal funds 
provide training opportunities and placement 
services that directly affect employment 
opportunities. A policy of equal opportunity 
for all regardless of race, color, religion, or 
national origin has been declared with re- 
spect to some p: in each of these 
areas of Federal involvement in employment, 
but that policy has yet to be made consist- 
ent or thoroughly effective. 


Enforcement of Federal policy of equal em- 
ployment opportunity 

3. The principal enforcement agency for 
Federal policy in this field is the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. This Committee has already taken 
steps to overcome obstacles encountered by 
the former Committee on Government Em- 
ployment Policy and the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Contracts in administering past 
programs of nondiscriminatory employment. 
Among projects which could contribute sub- 
stantially to the effectuation of the Federal 
nondiscrimination program are the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Regular surveys of all Federal employ- 
ment, in both the civilian and military 
establishments (including members of Re- 
serve components), to show current patterns 
of minority group employment, participa- 
tion in training programs, and methods 
used to recruit for, and fill, jobs; 

(b) Appointment of full-time employment 
policy officers in all executive departments 
and major agencies, and the appointment 
of full-time contracts compliance officers 
in the principal contracting agencies, all 
to be thoroughly trained, by or under 
the supervision of the President’s Com- 
mittee, in the objectives, problems, and 
techniques for effectuating the Federal 
policy of nondiscriminatory employment. 
(In the largest agencies with substantial 
field establishments, the appointment of 
specially trained regional deputy employ- 
ment policy officers and deputy contracts 
compliance officers may also be required.) 

(c) Expansion of the program of the for- 
mer Committee on Government Employment 
Policy of conducting conferences in various 
locations with local administrators, deputy 
employment policy officers, and line super- 
visors to explain the Federal program of 
nondiscriminatory employment and discuss 
the problems involved and the techniques 
for overcoming them; 

(d) Establishing and maintaining a cen- 
tralized list of current Government contrac- 
tors and circulating it regularly to State em- 
ployment offices; 

(e) Reaffirming that, when Government 
contractors completely delegate to labor or- 
ganizations the power of hiring, or of de- 
termining admission to apprenticeship train- 
ing programs or other terms and conditions 
of employment, they will be held responsible 
for the discriminatory acts of the unions; 

(f) Requesting the Secretary of Labor to 
require State employment offices to report 
to the Committee all discriminatory job 
orders placed by Federal agencies and Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

4. The Committee’s potential effectiveness 
is, however, limited. Established only by ex- 
ecutive action, it is necessarily limited in 
budget and legal authority. Its jurisdicton 
over labor unions is indirect and tenuous. 
Its authority over employment created by 
grants-in-aid and over federally assisted 
training programs and recruitment services 
is not clearly defined. 

Employment created by grants-in-aid 

5. Grants-in-ald and contracts are similar 
in all pertinent respects, yet there is no uni- 
form Federal policy requiring nondiscrim- 
ination in employment created by grant 
programs. Where such requirements are 
imposed, they have been undertaken on an 
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agency-by-agency basis with little or no pub- 
licity or enforcement machinery. 

6. In the absence of a uniform policy im- 
posed from above, agency administrators, 
concerned primarily with carrying out the 
substance of their programs, give little con- 
sideration to the matter of nondiscriminatory 
employment. Many agencies are reluctant 
to take the initiative for fear of jeopardizing 
their appropriations. 

7. It is not clear that employment under 
grants-in-aid is within the scope of Execu- 
tive Order 10925, which established the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity and specifically prohibits dis- 
crimination in employment under Govern- 
ment contracts. 


Armed Forces 


8. Although the Armed Forces Reserves are 
theoretically subject to Executive Order 9981, 
providing for equality of opportunity in the 
armed services, there continue to be segre- 
gated reserve units in some States and units 
in other States which completely exclude 
Negroes. 

9. In some States Negroes are excluded 
from National Guard units; in others segre- 
gated units are maintained. 

10. Although the National Guard is fi- 
nanced principally with Federal funds and 
trains under the direction of the Department 
of Defense, the Federal Government has 
taken no action to require desegregation of 
National Guard units. 

11. Current statistics regarding the rep- 
resentation of minority groups in the Armed 
Forces, the National Guard and the Reserves 
are not generally available. Since 1955 the 
Department of Defense has taken the posi- 
tion that integration in the military is an 
accomplished fact and that no public interest 
can be served by further reports on the sub- 
ject. 

Training and recruitment 


12. When new opportunities in training or 
employment are made available to Negroes, 
there is often a dearth of qualified Negro 
applicants. Part of the problem is a lack 
of applicants resulting from the unwilling- 
ness of many Negroes to apply for jobs that 
have traditionally been closed to them or a 
lack of knowledge of such new openings. An- 
other facet of the problem is a lack of ade- 
quately trained Negroes resulting from a 
shortage of training opportunities or lack of 
motivation on the part of Negroes to take 
training for jobs that may not be available 
to them. 

18. Through the grant of substantial 
funds, the Federal Government participates 
in many training and recruitment programs. 
No program designed to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment can be completely 
effective unless it includes efforts to elimi- 
nate discrimination in recruitment and 
training facilities. 

14. Vocational training received through 
the public schools, and made possible by 
Federal grant funds, is the principal means 
of acquiring many of the basic industrial 
skills. The ability of Negroes to obtain em- 
ployment in skilled jobs is often determined 
by the availability of these training pro- 
grams. 

15. Current policy of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, condition- 
ing admission to vocational classes on an 
applicant’s “chances of securing employ- 
ment,” tends to perpetuate discriminatory 
employment practices and is economically 
wasteful. Training opportunities for Ne- 
groes, limited to training for jobs currently 
available in the community rather than for 
future employment opportunities or oppor- 
tunities in other communities, may be 
determined to a large extent by discrimina- 
tory hiring and referral practices of local 
employers and labor unions. Moreover, the 
jobs traditionally open to Negroes are gen- 
erally the ones in which there is a growing 
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surplus of labor, In the newer technical 
skills, on the other hand, where training is 
not generally available to Negroes, openings 
for qualified applicants are constantly in- 
creasing. 

16. Distributive and part-time education 
are often denied to Negroes because they 
cannot obtain the employment required for 
these programs. Here again, discriminatory 
employment practices determine the availa- 
bility of federally supported training. 

17. Apprenticeship training could be an 
important means of fulfilling the increasing 
demand for skilled workmen and of helping 
minority groups emerge from their tradi- 
tionally low economic status. However, 
present apprenticeship training programs are 
not training even enough craftsmen to re- 
place those who retire, and Negroes con- 
stitute a disproportionately small minority 
of the inadequate number of workers being 
trained. 

18. The nationwide paucity of participa- 
tion by Negroes in apprenticeship training 
programs is caused by lack of qualified appli- 
cants and also by discriminatory practices of 
both labor organizations and employers, who 
control admission to such pi 

19. To overcome the lack of qualified mi- 
nority group applicants when new job op- 
portunities are opened, affirmative action is 
often necessary to encourage them to take 
the necessary training, to inform them of 
training and employment opportunities, and, 
by appointing or employing them in non- 
traditional jobs, to demonstrate that em- 
ployment opportunities do exist. 

20. Although the Federal Government 
bears the entire cost of administering State 
employment offices, it has done little to as- 
sure that the policies of the program—to en- 
courage merit employment and to discourage 
employment discrimination—are being effec- 
tuated. 

21. Federal money is being used to per- 
petuate discrimination in many State em- 
ployment offices where segregated offices or 
services are maintained, employment office 
personnel are hired on a discriminatory basis, 
and where discriminatory job orders are ac- 
cepted and filled or where nondiscriminatory 
oroen are processed on a discriminatory 


a Present methods of determining State 
employment office budgets, based primarily 
on the number of job placements made, en- 
courage employment discrimination and dis- 
courage the “selling” of merit employment. 

Labor organizations 

23. The practices and policies of labor 
tions are often vital to equality of 
employment opportunity. Internal union 
policies, governing membership and job re- 
ferrals, are particularly important to the 
skilled craft unions, in the build- 
ing trades, where membership is usually a 
condition of employment and a large pro- 
portion of hiring is done directly through the 
unions. External policies, expressed in col- 
lective bargaining, affect equal opportunity 
through the unions’ power to negotiate terms 

and conditions of employment. 

24. Membership and job referral prac- 
tices of craft unions and hiring practices 
in the building and construction trades have 
hampered the effectiveness of the Govern- 
ment-contract nondiscrimination policy with 
respect to construction work undertaken for 
the Federal Government. 


operate to exclude Negroes from these pro- 
grams. 

26. Existing civil rights machinery within 
the AFL-CIO has not eliminated discrimina- 
— practices and policies of some local 


27. Existing Federal law has little impact 
on the discriminatory practices of labor or- 
ganizations. No law specifically prohibits 
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unions from discriminating on the basis of 
race, color, religion, or national origin in 
determining membership qualifications or 
job referrals. 

28. Federal law does impose a duty of fair 
representation upon unions and presently 
proscribes discrimination in initial employ- 
ment based on membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union. The NLRB, however, the 
Federal agency authorized to administer 
these provisions, has not effectively enforced 
the duty of fair representation nor has it 
had a significant impact on the hiring and 
referral practices in the building and con- 
struction trades. 

29. Although the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity has author- 
ity to deal with union discrimination, it 
lacks direct jurisdiction over labor organiza- 
tions and the authority it has is limited to 
trade union practices affecting employment 
on Government contracts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
General 

Recommendation 1: That Congress grant 
statutory authority to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity or 
establish a similar agency— 

(a) To encourage and enforce a policy 
of equal employment opportunity in all 
Federal employment, both civilian and mili- 
tary, and all employment created or sup- 
ported by Government contracts and Federal 
grant funds. 

(b) To promote and enforce a policy of 
equality of opportunity in the availability 
and administration, of all federally assisted 
training programs and recruitment services. 

(c) To encourage and enforce a policy of 
equal opportunity with respect to member- 
ship in or activities of labor organizations 
affecting equal employment opportunity or 
terms and conditions of employment with 
employers operating under Government con- 
tracts or Federal grants-in-aid. 

Armed Forces 


Recommendation 2: That the President is- 
sue an Executive order providing for equality 
of treatment and opportunity, without segre- 
gation or other barriers, for all applicants 
for or members of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, including the National 
Guard and student training programs, with- 
out regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin; and directing that an immediate sur- 
vey, and report thereon, be made regarding 
Negro membership in the Armed Forces, 
the Armed Forces Reserves, the National 
Guard, and student training programs, in- 
cluding data, where appropriate, on branch 
of service, rank, type of job or assignment, 
years of service, and rates of pay. 

Employment under grant-in-aid projects 

Recommendation 3: That the President 
issue an Executive order making clear that 
employment supported by Federal grant 
funds is subject to the same nondiscrimina- 
tion policy and the same requirements as 
those set forth in Executive Order 10925 
applicable to employment by Government 
contractors. 

Training and recruitment 

Recommendation 4: That Congress and 
the President take appropriate measures to 
encourage the fullest utilization of the Na- 
tion’s manpower resources and to eliminate 
the waste of human resources inherent in 
the discriminatory denial of and 
employment opportunities to minority 
group members by— 

(a) Expanding and supplementing exist- 
ing programs of Federal assistance to voca- 
tional education and apprenticeship train- 


ing. 
(b) 8 for retraining as well us‘ 
training and for funds to enable jobless 
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workers to move to areas where jobs are 
available and their skills are in demand. 

(c) Providing that, as a condition of 
Federal assistance, all such programs be ad- 
ministered on a nondiscriminatory, nonseg- 
regated basis; and 

(d) Amending present regulations regard- 
ing admission to vocational classes to pro- 
vide that admission be based on present and 
probable future national occupational needs 
rather than, as presently interpreted, on tra- 
ditional and local needs and opportunities. 

Recommendation 5: That, in order to en- 
courage the fullest utilization of the Na- 
tion’s Manpower resources, Congress enact 
legislation to provide equality of training 
and employment opportunities for youths 
(aged 16 to 21), and particularly minority 
group youths, to assist them in obtaining 
employment and completing their educa- 
tion— 

(a) Through a system of federally subsi- 
dized employment and training made avail- 
able on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

(b) Through the provision of funds for 
special placement services in the schools in 
connection with part-time and cooperative 
vocational education programs. 

Recommendation 6: That the President 
direct that appropriate measures be taken 
for the conduct, on a continuing basis, of 
an affirmative program of dissemination of 
information— 

(a) To make known the availability on a 
nondiscriminatory basis of jobs in the Fed- 
eral Government and with Government con- 
tractors. 

(b) To encourage all individuals to train 
for and apply for such jobs, and particularly 
those jobs where there is currently a short- 
age of qualified applicants. 

Recommendation 7: That steps be taken, 
either by Executive or congressional action, 
to reaffirm and strengthen the Bureau of 
Employment Security policy, in rendering 
recruitment and placement services, of en- 
couraging merit employment and assisting 
minority group members in overcoming ob- 
stacles to employment and in obtaining 
equal job opportunities. In this connection, 
consideration should be given to 
the method utilized to determine Federal 
appropriations to State employment offices, 
presently keyed primarily to the number 
of job placements made, to reflect other fac- 
tors (such as the greater degree of difficulty 
and time involved in placing qualified mi- 
nority group workers), so that the budgetary 
formula used will encourage rather than 
discourage referral on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. In addition, regulations and state- 
ments of policy with respect to the operation 
of State employment offices should be re- 
examined to insure that such regulations and 
statements conform to the overall USES 
policy of discouraging employment discrimi- 
nation and encouraging merit employment. 

Recommendation 8: That the President di- 
rect the Secretary of Labor to grant Fed- 
eral funds for the operation of State em- 
ployment offices only to those offices which 
offer their services to all, on a nonsegregated 
basis, and which refuse to accept and/or 
process discriminatory job orders. 

Labor organizations 

Recommendation 9: That Congress amend 
the Labor-Management and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 to include in title I thereof a pro- 
vision that no labor organization shall re- 
fuse membership to, segregate, or expel any 
person because of race, color, religion, or 


national origin. 
HOUSING FOR DISPLACED FAMILIES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators DOUGLAS, CLARK, 
Javits, Hart, and KEATING, I send to the 
desk two proposals for appropriate refer- 
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ence which implement the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights Report on Housing. 

The first bill is a resolution calling for 
a 1-year study by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency to determine 
the need for legislation covering Federal 
supervision of mortgage lending institu- 
tions and urban renewal. The second is 
a proposed bill implementing the Com- 
mission’s recommendation dealing with 
the Federal highway program. 

In 1959 the Civil Rights Commission 
reported that two basic facts were found 
to constitute the Nation’s central housing 
problem: First, that a considerable num- 
ber of Americans by reason of their color 
or race were being denied equal oppor- 
tunity in housing; and, second, that the 
housing disabilities of colored Americans 
were part of the national housing crisis 
involving a general shortage of low cost 
housing. 

It is true that these two basic facts 
remain as urgent today as they were 
in 1959. The Housing Act of 1961 is ex- 
pressly designed to help make decent 
housing available for low- and moderate- 
income families. Unfortunately, there 
has been little effort on the part of the 
Federal Government to insure equal 
housing opportunities. Local govern- 
ment has been active in this field, but 
the Federal Government, which is the 
major force in housing today, has un- 
fortunately not taken similar action. 
Federal housing assistance has been de- 
nied to some of our fellow Americans be- 
cause of their race. Thus, housing is not 
freely available on equal terms to every- 
one who can afford it. 

Four Federal agencies which supervise 
financial institutions, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
agree that outright discrimination—the 
denial of mortgage credit on the basis of 
race or religion alone—is improper. But 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
is the only one of these four agencies that 
has adopted a policy opposing discrimi- 
nation. Not one of the four have at- 
tempted to require nondiscriminatory 
mortgage loan policies on the part of the 
financial institutions they supervise. 

The Civil Rights Commission pointed 
out in its 1961 report that there was a 
great need of these Federal supervisory 
agencies to exert their full authority to 
secure equal access to home mortgage 
credit, without which homeownership 
is virtually impossible. Looking at the 
Urban Renewal Administration, we find 
that it has not effectively insisted upon 
nondiscrimination in connection with 
the program it administers. It is evi- 
dent that minority group members are 
sometimes not represented in a mean- 
ingful way and are not permitted to 
participate fully in planning the future 
of the communities of which they are 
a part. The matter of relocation has 
been a significant failure of the urban 
renewal program. This program which 
was designed to revitalize our cities in 
some cases has actually diminished the 
total housing inventory available to 
minority group members. 
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We all know that the vast federally 
financed interstate highway program 
has been displacing a large number of 
low-income families. These families re- 
quire relocation assistance, but there are 
indications that, unfortunately, they are 
not receiving it. The present program 
does not require assurance of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing to persons so 
displaced. 

It is my recommendation that the 
Congress seriously consider an amend- 
ment to the Highway Act of 1956 to re- 
quire that, in the administration of this 
program, States assure decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing to persons so displaced 
by highway clearance. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the legisla- 
tion that I introduced today be printed 
and made a part of the Recorp, that the 
two pieces of legislation lie on the table 
until Thursday, March 15, so that there 
may be an opportunity for others to join 
as cosponsors, and that the findings and 
recommendations made by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights dealing with 
Federal supervision of mortgage lending 
institutions, urban renewal, and the 
Federal highway program be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion and bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution and bill, together 
with the findings of the Commission, 
will be printed in the Recorp, and the 
resolution and bill will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 313) concern- 
ing loans without discriminatory pro- 
visions, on real estate by financial insti- 


tutions, submitted by Mr. Scorr (for- 


himself and other Senators), was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the feasibility and desirability of leg- 
islation requiring those institu- 
tions which are engaged in making real estate 
loans secured by residential property, and 
which are regulated or supervised by a Fed- 
eral agency or instrumentality with respect 
to their lending practices, to make such 
loans in a manner which does not deny home 
mortgage credit to any person solely because 
of his race, creed, or color; and 

(2) the need for additional legislation to 
ensure the existence of decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing adequate to meet the needs 
of families displaced from urban renewal 
projects, and to facilitate the relocation of 
such families into such housing. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, from February 1, 1962, 
through January 31, 1963, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized at its discretion to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so se- 
lected shall be appointed and his compensa- 
tion shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
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not be less by more than $1,200 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than January 
$1, 1963. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $ „ 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The bill (S. 2982) to assure decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing to families 
displaced by construction of highways 
forming a part of the Interstate System, 
introduced by Mr. Scorr (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
title 23 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end of chapter 1 thereof 
the following new sections: 


“$ 133. Relocation of families displaced by 
construction of Interstate System 

“(a) Each agreement entered into under 
section 110 after the date of the enactment of 
this section between the Secretary and a 
State highway department for the construc- 
tion of a project on the Interstate System 
shall contain clauses providing that the 
State will— 

“(1) assure that there are, or are being 
provided, in areas within the locality of such 
project not generally less desirable than the 
area of such project in regard to public utili- 
ties and public and commercial facilities and 
at rents or prices within the financial means 
of individuals and families displaced by the 
construction of such project, decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings, equal in number to 
the number of such displaced individuals 
and families, which are available to such dis- 
placed individuals and familles and are rea- 
sonably accessible to their places of employ- 
ment; 

“(2) in localities where State or local 
agencies already administer relocation pro- 
grams, provide assistance through such agen- 
cies in the relocation of individuals and 
families displaced by the construction of 
such project; and 

“(3) make relocation payments to indi- 

viduals and families displaced by the con- 
struction of such project for their reasonable 
and necessary moving expenses, not ex- 
ceeding $200 in the case of any individual 
or family. 
Any such agreement shall also provide that 
the Secretary will reimburse the State for 
the full costs of relocation payments made 
pursuant to the requirements of paragraph 
(3). 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to enable the Secretary 
to fulfill his obligations under agreements 
entered into under section 110 to reimburse 
the States for relocation payments to dis- 
placed individuals and families made pur- 
suant to the requirements of paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a).“ 
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(b) The table of contents for such chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following item: 


“133. Relocation of families displaced by 
construction of Interstate System.” 


The findings and recommendations 
presented by Mr. Scort are as follows: 


FINDINGS OF U.S, COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


HOUSING 


Federal supervision of mortgage lending 
institutions 


14. Among the four Federal agencies that 
supervise financial institutions, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
acknowledge—at least implicitly—that racial 
and religious discrimination in mortgage 
lending does occur among the institutions 
they supervise. The Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation disclaim any knowledge of such 
discrimination. y 

15. All four of these Federal agencies ap- 
pear to agree that outright discrimination— 
the denial of mortgage credit on the basis of 
race or religion alone—is improper. z 

16. All four of these Federal agencies enjoy 
prestige among the institutions they super- 
vise, and much of their supervisory authority 
is exerted effectively through essentially 
informal means. 

17. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is 
the only one of these four Federal agencies 
that has adopted a policy opposing discrimi- 
mation. It has indicated that its examiners 
will inquire into possible discrimination on 
the part of member savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and that where discrimination is 
found, countermeasures will be taken. 
There appears to be no good reason why the 
other three agencies should not take similar 
action. 

18. None of these four agencies has at- 
tempted to require nondiscriminatory mort- 
gage loan policies on the part of the finan- 
cial institutions they supervise. There is a 
great need for these Federal supervisory 
agencies to exert their full authority to se- 
cure equal access to home mortgage credit, 
without which homeownership is virtually 
impossible. 

19. The voluntary home mortgage credit 
program, a unique Government-private en- 
terprise arrangement, constitutes recognition 
on the part of the mortgage lending com- 
munity and the Federal Government that 
many minority group members suffer dis- 
crimination in the mortgage credit market. 
The program is an attempt to encourage 
equal treatment through essentially private 
means. Its successes are a tribute to the 
good faith of the private lending industry. 
But its failures are a sober reminder of the 
fundamental limitations of reliance upon 
good faith alone. 


Urban renewal 


20. The Urban Renewal Administration 
has not effectively insisted upon nondis- 
crimination in connection with the program 
it administers. In the urban renewal plan- 
ning stage there is evidence that minority 
group members—those most often uprooted 
and displaced—are sometimes not repre- 
sented in a meaningful way; that their rep- 
resentatives are relegated to subcommittees 
on minority housing problems and are not 
permitted to participate fully in planning 
the future of the communities of which they 
are a part. 

21. In many instances Negroes and other 
minority group members are denied access 
to the housing built on urban renewal proj- 
ect areas—housing built with the assistance 
of substantial governmental subsidies. 
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22. The most significant failure of urban 
renewal has been in the matter of relocation. 
Negroes, facing the presently insurmount- 
able obstacle of a restricted housing market, 
comprise a majority of urban renewal dis- 
placees. Present provisions have been inade- 
quate to secure their relocation in decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing. Frequently one 
blighted area is removed only to be replaced 
by another, 

28. There are indications that the urban 
renewal program, designed to revitalize our 
cities, has actually diminished, by reason of 
failure to provide housing that is accessible 
to those who are displaced, the total housing 
inventory available to minority group 
members. 

24. New programs of rehabilitation and 
conservation with emphasis on the preserva- 
tion of existing housing rather than clear- 
ance and dislocation hold future promise of 
stability to central city residents, many of 
whom are Negroes and members of other 
minority groups. 

Federal highway program 


25. The federally financed interstate high- 
way program is displacing large numbers of 
low-income families. Like urban renewal 
displacees, these families require relocation 
assistance. But unlike urban renewal dis- 
placees, they are not receiving it. 

26. This Federal program does not pres- 
ently require the assurance of decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing to persons so displaced, 
nor is there any provision for aid to displaced 
families in order to facilitate their move- 
ment to new homes. FHA section 221 hous- 
ing available to all persons displaced by gov- 
ernmental action (as well as to low- and 
moderate-income families) does not meet 
these needs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF U.S. COMMISSION ON 
CVI. RIGHTS 


HOUSING 


Federal supervision of mortgage lending in- 
stitutions 


Recommendation 3: That the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either by executive or by congres- 
sional action, take appropriate measures to 
require all financial institutions engaged in 
a mortgage loan business that are supervised 
by a Federal agency to conduct such business 
on a nondiscriminatory basis, and to direct 
all relevant Federal agencies to devise rea- 
sonable and effective implementing pro- 
cedures. 

Urban renewal 


Recommendation 4: That the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either by executive or by congres- 
sional action, take appropriate measures to 
require communities as a prerequisite to 
receiving Federal urban renewal assistance: 
(a) to assure that there is a supply of de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing for displacees 
in fact adequate to the needs of the families 
displaced; and (b) to provide sufficient relo- 
cation facilities to assure the relocation of 
such displacees into decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings. 

Recommendation 5: That the President di- 
rect the Urban Renewal tion to 
require that each contract entered into be- 
tween local public authorities and redevelop- 
ers contain a provision assuring access to re- 
use housing to all applicants regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 


Federal highway program 

Recommendation 6: That Congress amend 
the Highway Act of 1956 to require that in 
the administration of the interstate highway 
States assure decent, safe, and san- 

itary housing to persons displaced by high- 
way clearance; that in those localities where 
there are agencies administering relocation 
programs, such agencies be made responsible 
for the relocation of persons cisplaced by 
highway construction; and that Congress 
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provide also for financial aid to displaced 
families in order to facilitate their move- 
ment to new homes. 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
designed to carry out the 1961 recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, in its report on the administra- 
tion of justice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bills, together with the findings 
and recommendations in the report on 
equal justice under law, made by the 
Commission on Civil Rights, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and findings will be printed in the REC- 
orp, and the bills will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Michigan. 4 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Harr (for 
himself and other Senators), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, ap- 
propriately referred, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 2983. A bill to protect civil rights 
through providing criminal and civil rem- 
edies for unlawful official violence; author- 
izing suits by the Attorney General to pre- 
vent exclusion of members of minority groups 
from jury service; and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


PROTECTION AGAINST VIOLENCE UNDER COLOR OF 
LAW 


SECTION 1, (a) Section 242 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately before “Whoever”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) Whoever, under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, or regulation or custom 
knowingly performs any of the following acts 
depriving another person of any of the rights, 
privileges or immunities secured by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both: 

“(1) Subjecting any person to physical in- 
jury for an unlawful purpose; 

“(2) Subjecting any person to unn 
force during the course of an arrest or while 
the person is being held in custody; 

“(3) Subjecting any person to violence or 
maliciously subjecting such person to unlaw- 
ful restraint in the course of eliciting a con- 
fession to a crime or any other information; 

(4) Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint for the purpose of obtain- 
ing anything of value; 

“(5) Refusing to provide protection to any 
person from unlawful violence at the hands 
of private persons, knowing that such vio- 
lence was planned or was then taking place; 

“(6) Aiding or assisting private persons in 
any way to carry out acts of unlawful vio- 
lence.” 

(b) The enactment of this section shall 
not be construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of the Congress to prevent any State, 
or any possession or Commonwealth of the 
United States, from exercising jurisdiction 
over any offense over which they would have 
jurisdiction in the absence of the enactment 
of this section. 


FEDERAL CIVIL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL OFFICIAL 
VIOLENCE 

Sec. 2. Section 1979 of the Revised Statutes 

of the United States (42 U.S.C. 1983) is 

amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
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after “Src. 1979.”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(b) Every city, county, or political sub- 
division of a State or territory which has in 
its employ a person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage of such State, subjects, or causes to be 
subjected, any citizen of the United States 
or other person within the jurisdiction there- 
of to the deprivation of any rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities secured by the Consti- 
tution and laws, shall be liable to the party 
injured in an action at law, suit in equity, or 
other proper proceeding for redress to the 
same extent as the person employed is liable 
to the party injured.” 

EXCLUSION OF MINORITY GROUP MEMBERS FROM 
JURY SERVICE 


Sec. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
to institute for or in the name of the United 
States a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for injunction or other order, against any 
individual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, exclude any person or groups of per- 
sons from grand or petit jury service on ac- 
count of their race, color, or national origin. 

Sec.4. As used in this chapter, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 2984. A bill to establish a matching 
grant program to be administered by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to improve the education, training, and 
recruitment of State and local police forces. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in consultation with 
the Attorney General, shall establish and 
maintain a program under which he shall 
provide grants-in-aid to any State or local 
government to assist such State or local 
government in the establishment or opera- 
tion of programs designed to improve the 
professional quality of State or local police 
forces. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall approve a pro- 
gram established by a State or local govern- 
ment for a grant-in-aid only upon applica- 
tion by the State or local government and 
only upon his finding that the program will 
provide for one or more of the following: 

(a) Development and use of selection tests 
and standards to be used in selection of 
recruits for employment as police officers; 

(b) Development and maintenance of 
training programs in scientific methods of 
crime detection; 

(c) Development and maintenance of 
training programs in constitutional rights 
and human relations; 

(d) Development and maintenance of col- 
lege level schools of police administration; 
and 

(e) Development and maintenance of 
scholarship programs to assist police officers 
to receive training in schools of police ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 3. To finance any program approved 
under this Act the Federal contribution 
shall be fifty percent and the State or local 
contribution shall be fifty percent. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervi- 
sion, or control over the organization, ad- 
ministration, or personnel of any police 
agency. 

Sec. 5. All programs operating under the 
provisions of this Act must be administered 
without discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 
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Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may establish a Federal 
Advisory Committee on Police Procedures to 
advise him on the administration of this 
program. The Committee may elect officers 
and meet at the order of its chairman. But 
its decisions will not bind the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on any mat- 
ter. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall invite the highest officer 
of the following organizations to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee or to desig- 
nate a member of his organization to be a 
member: International Association of Chiefs 
of Police; National Sheriff’s Association; 
Conference of Chief Justices; American Bar 
Associition; National Association of Attor- 
neys General; National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers; National Legal Aid and De- 
fender Association; American Civil Liberties 
Union; and the National Association of Coun- 
ty and Prosecuting Attorneys. In addition, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may designate such other individuals as 
he may desire, not exceeding four, to serve 
on the Advisory Committee. 

(c) Members of any such committee not 
otherwise in the employ of the United States, 
while attending meetings of their commit- 
tee, shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but 
not exceeding $75 per diem, including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(section 73b-2 of Title 5) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 
The provisions of section 583 of Title 20 shall 
apply to members of such committees. 

Sec. 7. As used in this chapter, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The findings presented by Mr. Hart 
are as follows: 
FINDINGS 
UNLAWFUL OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


1. The actions of most policemen demon- 
strate that effective law enforcement is pos- 
sible without the use of unlawful violence. 

2. Nonetheless, police brutality by some 
State and local officers presents a serious 
and continuing problem in many parts of 
the United States. Both whites and Negroes 
are the victims, but Negroes are the victims 
of such brutality far more, proportionately, 
than any other group in American society. 

3. While police connivance in violence by 
private persons is becoming less of a problem 
than in the past, such denials of equal pro- 
tection still occur. 

4. American citizens in some places live 
in fear of police violence and of mob violence 
with police connivance. 

5. State and local officials—police com- 
manders, prosecutors, and others in positions 
of authority—who have the immediate re- 
sponsibility and most effective means for 
preventing such abuses sometimes do not 
use their powers. Police commanders at 
times take a protective attitude toward mis- 
creant officers, and local prosecutors rarely 
bring criminal actions against them. 


THE PROFESSIONAL QUALITY OF STATE AND 
LOCAL POLICE FORCES 


6. The most effective “remedies” for illegal 
official violence are those that tend to prevent 
such misconduct rather than those which 
provide sanctions after the fact. The appli- 
cation of professional standards to the selec- 
tion and training of policemen is one such 
preventive measure. 

7. Complaints rarely are made against 
Federal police agents, in part because these 
officers have had professional training and 
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have been selected according to professional 
standards. 

8. The professional level is high in some 
State and local police forces also, but in 
many others it is low due to low pay, ineffec- 
tive recruit selection standards and ineffec- 
tive training programs. 

9. The establishmen of professional 
standards for police forces can be aided by 
such positive programs as good pay, high 
recruit selection standards, and training in 
scientific crime detection, in human rela- 
tions, and in police administration. These 
programs would be encouraged by Federal 
financial assistance to police departments 
that seek the development of more effective 
selection standards and training courses. 


FEDERAL CRIMINAL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


10. Although many acts of violence by 
policemen are violations of constitutional 
rights and of Federal statutes, the Federal 
criminal sanctions for such misconduct have 
not proved to be effective remedies. This is 
due to difficulties inherent in the cases such 
as the problem of proof; to the policies and 
procedures of the Department of Justice; 
and to weaknesses of the statutes. 

11. Among the policies and procedures of 
the Department of Justice that have ham- 
pered Federal criminal prosecutions for un- 
lawful official violence have been excessive 
reliance on signed complaints from aggrieved 
individuals despite the fact that many vic- 
tims of police misconduct are unaware of 
their rights, or fearful to press them; a 
tendency to close some cases without com- 
plete investigation; and deference to State 
authorities which results in withholding any 
investigation pending State action even at 
the risk of allowing evidence to grow stale. 

12. PBI agents, charged with the duty of 
civil rights acts investigations, are some- 
times placed in a difficult position when they 
must investigate allegations of misconduct 
against local policemen. The cooperation of 
local officers is essential to the FBI in investi- 
gating and apprehending those who violate 
Federal criminal statutes not related to civil 
rights. Moreover, victims and witnesses of 
police misconduct are sometimes hesitant to 
give information to Federal authorities be- 
cause of the cooperative relationship between 
the FBI and local policemen. 

13. Since section 242, the principal crimi- 
nal Federal Civil Rights Act defines only a 
misdemeanor, prosecution can be instituted 
by information (a sworn statement setting 
out the specific charges against the defend- 
ant) as well as by grand jury indictment. 
The former method avoids the delay and the 
hazard of one more hostile jury, involved 
in a presentment to a grand jury, and al- 
lows the facts to be brought to the attention 
of the affected community in a public trial. 
An information has been used by the Depart- 
ge of Justice only once and then success- 

ully. 

14. Difficulties also arise from the language 
of section 242, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in Screws v. United States. The re- 
quirement of “specific intent”—as opposed 
to the usual general criminal intent—for 
conviction under the statute severely limits 
the statute’s applicability. Moreover, there 
is confusion among judges, jurors, and law- 
yers as to the meaning of specific intent. 
Some Federal trial judges have issued in- 
structions to juries which seem to interpret 
specific intent more narrowly than is re- 
quired by the Screws decision. 

15. A more specific statute supplementary 
to section 242 spelling out certain conduct 
proscribed by the 14th amendment would 
more effectively protect the constitutional 
right to security of the person against offi- 
cial misconduct. 

FEDERAL CIVIL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 

OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


16. The Federal civil rights acts providing 
civil liability for unlawful official violence 
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have not proved to be effective remedies. 
Relatively few suits are filed under the prin- 
cipal civil statute, section 1983, which allows 
suits by the victims of police brutality 
against officers for monetary damages. Suc- 
cessful suits are rare. 

17. One deterrent to the filing of civil suits 
is the fact that even if a victim of official 
violence sues successfully, few police officers 
are able to satisfy a substantial money judg- 
ment. This can be corrected by an amend- 
ment to section 1983 which would render 
counties, cities, and other local governmen- 
tal entities liable for the misconduct of their 
policemen.* 


DISCRIMINATORY EXCLUSION OF MINORITY 
GROUPS FROM JURY SERVICE 


18. The practice of excluding Negroes from 
juries on account of their race still persists 
in a few States. The burden of combating 
such racial exclusion from juries now rests 
entirely on private persons—almost invari- 
ably defendants in criminal trials. 

19. Only criminal remedies are available 
to the Federal Government to combat un- 
constitutional jury exclusion. The Federal 
Government has successfully invoked a crim- 
inal statute only once, in the late 1870's. 

20. Civil actions instituted in the name of 
the United States would constitute a more 
effective method of preventing discrimina- 
tory exclusion from juries, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE PROFESSIONAL QUALITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
POLICE FORCES 


Recommendation 1: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of enacting a program 
of grants-in-aid to assist State and local 
governments, upon their request, to increase 
the professional quality of their police forces. 
Such grants-in-aid might apply to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of (1) recruit 
selection tests and standards; (2) training 
programs in scientific crime detection; (3) 
training programs in constitutional rights 
and human relations; (4) college level 
schools of police administration; and (5) 
scholarship p: that assist policemen 
to receive training in schools of police ad- 
ministration. 


FEDERAL CRIMINAL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIQLENCE 

Recommendation 2: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of enacting a compan- 
ion provision to section 242 of the U.S. Crim- 
inal Code which would make the penalties 
of that statute applicable to those who ma- 
liciously perform, under color of law, cer- 
tain described acts including the following: 

1. Subjecting any person to physical in- 
jury for an unlawful purpose. 

2. Subjecting any person to unnecessary 
force during the course of an arrest or while 
the person is being held in custody. 

3. Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint in the course of eliciting 
a confession to a crime or any other informa- 
tion, 

4, Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint for the purpose of obtain- 
ing anything of value. 

5. Refusing to provide protection to any 
person from unlawful violence at the hands 


Lincoln County v. Luning, 133 U.S. 529 
(1890); Hopkins v. Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, 221 US. 636 (1911); Frame v. City of 
New York, 34 F. Supp. 194 (S.D.N.Y. 1940). 
Some States have statutes providing that the 
victims of mobs may sue the State in local 
courts for damages so incurred. An example 
is III. Rev. Stat., ch. 38, secs. 512-517 (1959). 
It is doubtful if liability could be extended 
by congressional action to State govern- 
ments. Hans v. Louisiana, 134 U.S. 1 (1890); 
Palmer v. Ohio, 248 U.S. 32, 34 (1918); In re 
State of New York, 256 U.S. 490, 497 (1920); 
Monaco v. Mississippi, 292 U.S., 313, 328-30 
(1934). 
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of private persons, knowing that such vio- 
lence was planned or was then taking place. 
6. Aiding or assisting private persons in 
any way to carry out acts of unlawful vio- 
lence. 
FEDERAL CIVIL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL OFFICIAL 
VIOLENCE 
Recommendation 3: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of amending section 
1983 of title 42 of the United States Code 
to make any county government, city gov- 
ernment, or other local governmental entity 
that employs officers who deprive persons 
of rights protected by that section, jointly 
liable with the officers to victims of such 
Officers’ misconduct. 
EXCLUSION OF MINORITY GROUP MEMBERS FROM 
JURY SERVICE 
Recommendation 4: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of empowering the At- 
torney General to bring civil gs to 
prevent the exclusion of persons from jury 
service on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Com- 
mission in its investigation and study 
of equal justice under law has made a 
major contribution in charting the direc- 
tion in which we must move in order to 
insure full protection of all our citizens 
in their constitutional rights. 

In this area of the Commission’s con- 
cern, the problems of police brutality 
and related private violence, the enforce- 
ment of the Civil Rights Acts, and the 
problem of exclusion from jury service 
of certain citizens were fully reviewed. 
Under tł e chairmanship of Dr. John A. 
Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University, the Commission we created 
has provided Congress with findings and 
recommeudations which serve as guide- 
posts fom the essential legislative job 
ahead, ; 

Today we are introducing two bills 
embodying the recommendations of the 
report on equal justice under law. I ask 
unanimous consent that an analysis of 
the recommendations for legislation to 
improve our protections against unlaw- 
ful violence and to prevent exclusion of 
any citizens from jury service because 
of his rage, color, or national origin be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the anal- 
ysis was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ANALYSIS oF S. 2983 IMPLEMENTING RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS “JUSTICE REPORT: CRIMINAL AND 
Crvim, STATUTES FOR UNLAWFUL VIOLENCE; 
AND ı. CIVIL STATUTE FOR JURY EXCLUSION” 
Recommendation 2 of the Justice report 


states: 

“That Congress consider the advisability 
of enacting a companion provision to section 
242 of the United States Criminal Code 
which would make the penalties of that 
statute applicable to those who maliciously 
perform, under color of law, certain de- 
scribed acts including the following: 

“1, Subjecting any person to physical in- 
jury for an unlawful purpose. 

“2. Subjecting any person to unnecessary 
force during the course of an arrest or while 
the person is being held in custody. 

“3. Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint in the course of eliciting 
a confession to a crime or any other infor- 
mation. 

“4, Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint for the purpose of ob- 
taining anything of value. 

“5. Refusing to provide protection to any 
person from unlawful violence at the hands 
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of private persons, knowing that such vio- 
lence was planned or was then taking place. 

“6. Aiding or assisting private persons in 
any way to carry out acts of unlawful vio- 
lence.” 

The purpose of this recommendation was 
to make the Federal criminal provisions pe- 
nalizing unconstitutional official violence 
more effective remedies. The reasons for it 
are summarized in findings 10-15 (pp. 110- 
111, “Justice Report“). These findings re- 
veal that the present Federal criminal stat- 
utes “have not proved to be effective reme- 
dies. That is due to difficulties inherent in 
the cases such as problems of proof; to the 
policies and procedures of the Department 
of Justice; and to weaknesses of the stat- 
utes.” The first problem is not presently 
subject to remedy. The second was left to 
remedial action by the Attorney General 
along lines suggested in the “Justice Report.” 
This recommendation deals with the third 
problem, 

The legal weaknesses of the statutes stem 
almost entirely from the word “willfully” in 
18 U.S.C, 242 and from the Supreme Court 
decision which interpreted that word and 
set up the doctrine of specific intent. Sec- 
tion 242 is derived from the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866 and the Enforcement Act of 1870. It 
is the principal legal weapon of the Federal 
Government against officia] invasions of con- 
stitutional rights. In its present form sec- 
tion 242 provides, in part, that: 

“Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any in- 
habitant of any State, Territory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States * * * shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” 

Little used before the Civil Rights Section 
of the Department of Justice was established 
in 1939, the act was put to a major constitu- 
tional test in 1943, when it was used to pros- 
ecute Sheriff M. Claude Screws, of Baker 
County, Ga., who, along with two other offi- 
cers, had killed a young Negro. In Screws v. 
United States, 325 U.S. 91 (1945), the Su- 
preme Court indicated that the statute was 
vague because of the indefiniteness of the 
standard of guilt—due process of law and 
other rights protected by the Federal Con- 
stitution are sometimes terribly unspecific, 
So as to save the statute the Court held that 
the word “willfully” meant “with 
intent”; In order to convict, it had to be 
shown that the defendant had the “specific 
intent” to violate a federally protected 
right—not just a general criminal intent to 
harm the victim. 

This apparently reasonable requirement 
has added to the great difficulties already 
existent in Federal criminal prosecutions of 
local police officers. For example, when an 
officer brutalizes a person, it is almost impos- 
sible to prove that at that time instead of 
personal animus he was motivated by the 
specific intent to deprive the victim of his 
constitutional right to a fair trial, or to be 
punished only after trial and sentence by a 
competent judicial tribunal, or to be free 
from summary punishment, or to be free 
from a conviction based on a coerced con- 
fession, or to be secure in his property except 
when it is taken according to the procedures 
approved by law and the Constitution. 

Recommendation 2, therefore, suggests a 
statute that will be more definite than sec- 
tion 242. It does so by omitting the word 
“willfully” and by listing specific acts of 
commonly observed police misconduct—all 
of which official acts are violative of the 
14th amendment and other provisions of 
the US. Constitution. The level of intent 
suggested by the Commission was “mali- 
ciously.” This was meant to suggest a gen- 
eral bad purpose as opposed to the “specific 
intent” requirement of the Screws case. It 
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would exclude accidental commission of the 
listed acts for in that case a bad purpose 
would be lacking. But it would include vir- 
tually any other instance when these acts 
were committed by a police officer who was 
acting “under color of law * * è", The 
fact that an officer was motivated by per- 
sonal malice would be irrelevant so long as 
he intentionally committed the prohibited 
act. 

The Commission recommended a com- 
panion provision to section 242” so that 
other acts not specifically listed might also 
be reached by the latter more general provi- 
sion. 

It must be emphasized that this is not a 
recommendation for a new Federal crime. 
All of the acts are Federal crimes under sec- 
tion 242 now. This provision merely pro- 
vides for a new standard of intent and, 
consequently, for a new standard of proof. 

Recommendation 3 of the “Justice Report” 
states: 

“That Congress consider the advisability 
of amending section 1983 of title 42 of the 
United States Code to make any county 
government, city government, or other local 
governmental entity that employs officers 
who deprive persons of rights protected by 
that section, jointly Mable with the officers 
to victims of such officers’ misconduct.” 

The purpose of this recommendation is to 
make the present Federal civil statutes more 
effective remedies. The reasons for it are 
outlined in findings 16 and 17 (“Justice Re- 
port,” p. 111). These findings make it clear 
that, like the criminal statutes, “The Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Acts providing civil liability 
for unlawful official violence have not proved 
to be effective remedies.” In a recent 2-year 
period, only 42 suits alleging police brutality 
were filed in all Federal courts. None of 
these were successful. 

Many of the impediments to criminal sults 
also affect civil suits, especially the difficulty 
of convincing a jury composed of local citi- 
zens to find against a local police officer in 
a Federal court. In addition, civil suits are 
hindered by the lack of finances of most 
police officers. And in a recent case, Monroe 
v. Pape, 365 U.S. 167 (1961), the Supreme 
Court declared that the principal Federal 
civil statute applicable to police brutality, 
42 U.S.C. 1983, cannot be the basis for a sult 
against a policeman's municipal employer. 

The Commission’s recommendation would 
extend liability under section 1983 to coun- 
ties, cities, and other local governments, but 
not to States. There seems no doubt that 
Congress can make localities Mable in a Fed- 
eral civil suit for money damages. Lincoln 
County v. Luning, 133 U.S. 529 (1890); Hop- 
kins v. Clemson Agricultural College, 221 
U.S. 636 (1911); Frame v. City of New York, 
34 F. Supp. 194 (S.D.N.Y. 1940). However, 
there is some doubt if such liability could 
be extended by Congress to the State govern- 
ments because the lith amendment ap- 
parently protects them—but not their po- 
litical subdivisions. Hans v. Louisiana, 134 
U.S. 1 (1890); Palmer v. Ohio, 248 US. 32, 
34 (1918); In re State of New York, 256 US. 
490, 497 (1920); Monaco v. Mississippi, 292 
US. 313, 328-330 (1934). Moreover, the 
problem of illegal violence is found primarily 
in local police agencies, not State agencies, 

Recommendation 4 of the “Justice Report” 
states: 

“That Congress consider the advisability 
of empowering the Attorney General to bring 
civil proceedings to prevent the exclusion of 
persons from jury service on account of race, 
color, or national origin.” 

The purpose of this recommendation was 
to provide a more effective Federal remedy 
against unconstitutional jury exclusion. 
The reasons for it are in find- 
ings 18-20 (pp. 111-112, “Justice Report”). 
These findings show that while jury exclu- 
sion is still widely practiced in certain 
counties, there has been only one successful 
criminal prosecution under that statute 
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specifically applicable, 18 U.S.C. 243—that 
was in the late 1870's. Civil actions would 
allow the Federal courts to ban the practice 
without first having to declare a local official 
to be a criminal, as under section 243. Un- 
like police brutality, jury exclusion is a 
continuing practice subject to effective at- 
tack by injunction. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the second 
bill proposes the establishment of a Fed- 
eral-State program of matching grants- 
in-aid for the education, training, and 
recruitment of State and local police 
forces. Congress last year established a 
program of Federal assistance to work 
toward the solution of the Nation’s prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. There is 
adequate evidence, I believe, that a pro- 
gram for improving the skills and re- 
cruitment of our State and local police 
forces can be developed without in- 
trusion into the clear responsibilities 
which State and local governments have 
for the maintenance of law and order. 

Excellent work has been done on a 
limited scale in this area by the world 
renowned FBI National Academy. 
Many of our universities and schools of 
public administration are presently en- 
gaged in training in police administra- 
tion and in-service training of State and 
local police officers. This bill contem- 
plates. that the grant-in-aid program 
would be administered by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, but 
with close cooperation and consultation 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

I am hopeful that this bill will provide 
the basis for comprehensive hearings, 
and I am sure that, as a result of those 
hearings, the Congress will have a rec- 
ord which will permit the development 
of a program designed to meet the criti- 
cal needs in this area. 


AMENDMENT OF 18 U.S.C. 4163, RE- 
LATING TO DISCHARGE OF PRIS- 
ONERS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Department of Justice has sent 
to the Senate a proposed bill which 
would authorize the warden or keeper of 
Federal prisoners to release a prisoner on 
the workday preceding his release date if 
such date falls on a Saturday, Sunday, 
or holiday. 

It is anticipated that such a provision 
would result in a substantial saving of 
Federal funds. 

Therefore, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend 18 U.S.C. 4163, 
relating to discharge of prisoners and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill and 
the letter signed by the Acting Attorney 
General transmitting the bill to the Sen- 
ate be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2986) to amend 18 U.S.C. 
4163, relating to discharge of prisoners, 
introduced by Mr. Lona of Missouri, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
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of America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4163 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Except as hereinafter provided a prisoner 
shall be released at the expiration of his 
term of sentence less the time deducted for 
good conduct. A certificate of such deduc- 
tion shall be entered on the commitment 
by the warden or keeper. If such release 
date falls upon a Saturday, a Sunday, or on 
a Monday which is a legal holiday at the 
place of confinement, the prisoner may be 
released at the discretion of the warden or 
keeper on the preceding Friday. If such re- 
lease date falls on a holiday which falls 
other than on a Saturday, Sunday or Mon- 
day, the prisoner may be released at the dis- 
cretion of the warden or keeper on the day 
preceding the holiday.” 


The letter presented by Mr. Lone of 

Missouri is as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1962. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal to amend section 
4163 of title 18, United States Code, with 
respect to the discharge of Federal prisoners. 

Section 4163 now directs the release of a 
prisoner at the expiration of his sentence 
less the time deducted for good conduct, It 
is proposed that the section be amended to 
authorize the warden or keeper to release 
a prisoner on the workday preceding his re- 
lease date if such date falls on a Saturday, 
Sunday, or holiday. 

Normally on weekends and holidays, ad- 
ministrative and social service offices of the 
prison institution are closed and only cor- 
rectional employees are on duty. Since the 
duties of the administrative and social serv- 
ice personnel in connection with the dis- 
charge of prisoners require an intimate 
knowledge of the applicable regulations and 
considerable training, most correctional 
personnel are not equipped to perform them. 
In the exceptional cases, however, if cor- 
rectional personnel perform these admin- 
istrative duties, additional personnel must 
be called to duty to do the correctional work. 
The only feasible alternative, often used, is 
to call the regular administrative officers 
back to duty and pay them overtime. 

During the fiscal year 1961, there were 
14,915 prisoners discharged. This means 
that there was an average of about 41 pris- 
oners released on each day of the year. With 
104 Saturdays and Sundays and 8 holidays, 
it would be fair to estimate that 4,592 pris- 
oners were released on other than normal 
working days. 

Without appreciably affecting the terms 
of imprisonment of persons where release 
dates fall on weekends or holidays, a consid- 
erable saving in overtime pay costs should 
be effected through the enactment of this 
legislation, Likewise, substantial savings 
would ensue with respect to the daily main- 
tenance costs of the prisoner population. 

The Department therefore urges the in- 
troduction and favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
ACTING ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF 1920—AMENDMENT 

Mr. ALLOTT submitted an amend- 

ment, in the nature of a substitute, in- 

tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 


(S. 413) to amend the Mineral Leasing 


Act of 1920 in order to provide for pub- 
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lic records of oil and gas leases issued 
under such act and other instruments 
affecting title to such leases, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


COINAGE OF SILVER 50-CENT 
PIECES COMMEMORATING FIRST 
U.S.-MANNED VEHICLE ORBITAL 
FLIGHT AROUND THE EARTH— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 8, 1962, the names of 
Mr. SmitH of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Lone of Missouri were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the bill (S. 2952) 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the first U.S.- 
manned vehicle orbital flight around the 
earth, introduced by Mr. BIBLE (for him- 
self and Mr. SymIncTon) on March 8, 
1962. 


STANDBY PUBLIC WORKS ACT OF 
1962—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 8, 1962, the names of 
Mr. McCartuy, Mr. PELL, and Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2965) to provide stand- 
by authority to accelerate public works 
programs of the Federal Government 
and State and local public bodies, intro- 
duced by Mr. CLARK on March 8, 1962. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Alfred W. Moellering, of Indiana, to be 
U.S. attorney, northern district of Indi- 
ana, term of 4 years, vice Kenneth C. 
Raub, resigned; 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to 
be U.S. attorney, southern district of 
Mississippi, term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment); and 

Robert A. O'Neil, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
marshal, southern district of Indiana, 
term of 4 years, vice Richard J. Jarboe, 
resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Tuesday, March 20, 1962, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1991) relating to manpower require- 
ments, resources, development, and uti- 
lization, and for other purposes. 


ALASKA NEEDS TO CATCH UP BE- 
CAUSE OF PAST EXCLUSIONS AND 
DISCRIMINATIONS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, there 
is an overshadowing reality about Alaska 
which those of us who are elected to 
represent the 49th State and its people 
face. It is based on the historical fact 
that during the 92 years that Alaska 
was, first, a district, and, later, a terri- 
tory, it suffered neglect and discrimina- 
tion by the distant Federal authorities 
without precedent or parallel in Ameri- 
can history. 

These discriminations and exclusions 
justified our asking, when we sought 
statehood, that the United States put an 
end to our colonialism. But much of 
that legacy remains to be liquidated. 

Our task here and now is to seek to 
enable Alaska to catch up. The occur- 
rence of a few of these discriminations 
and exclusions was made manifest in 
testimony which I gave today before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee dealing 
with the fiscal year 1963 budget of the 
Interior Department and certain related 
agencies. It is important that the con- 
ditions resulting from this long step- 
childhood, which still require remedying, 
be known, not merely to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but also to all of our 


eagues. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, MARCH 13, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, the principal portion of my 
testimony before the Subcommittee on In- 
terior and Related Agencies Appropriations 
will concern matters directly or indirectly af- 
fecting Alaska, its great and sometimes ob- 
vious needs, and the use to which many mil- 
lions of dollars will be put if this committee 
approves the budget items before it. 

However, before I discuss these areas I 
wish to thank the committee for its consid- 
eration of Alaska’s needs during this fiscal 
year. 

Although Alaska has many needs, Alaska's 
delegation last year did not want funds 
totaling $387,350 which had been earmarked 
for two wildlife ranges. It felt, as did the 
State officials, that the money could better 
be spent for a Forestry Research Laboratory 
at Fairbanks or for cadastral work of the 
Bureau of Land Management, for fishery re- 
habilitation, for schools and much else. And 
subsequently, the funds for the two pro- 
posed wildlife ranges were removed from 
the budget and used for projects urgently 
needed in Alaska. 

This committee’s action is appreciated in 
Alaska, for those projects, I believe, should 
be the State’s responsibility. 

Less than 4 years have elapsed since Con- 
gress approved formation of the 49th State. 

has been made, but 98 percent of 
Alaska still is federally owned. As a re- 
sult the State, of necessity looks carefully 
at the actions, gira and actual, of the 
administration 
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Let me take them up one by one. 

We trust that no appropriation will be 
made for either the Arctic Wildlife Range or 
the Izembek National Wildlife Range in this 
or future budgets. 

As a matter of fact Gov. William Egan has 
requested that the area comprised by the 
nearly 9 million acres of the so-called 
Arctic Wildlife Range be included in the 
withdrawals to which the State of Alaska is 
entitled. Governor Egan has done that so 
that if after appropriate study it is deter- 
mined that the land would serve the Nation 
best as a wildlife range, this could be done 
by the State. 

This is in line with the policy announced 
by Secretary Udall in his speech on March 
6, 1961, before the American Wildlife and 
Natural Resources Conference. He said: 

“We have been charged by the President to 
formulate plans for new starts. Obviously, 
a national program of this kind does not 
mean the acquisition of new Federal parks 
and recreational area only. Inevitably, and 
most importantly, such a program must in- 
clude devices for encouraging the States to 
develop land acquisition programs of their 
own. 

“This will be a real challenge to our 
States—and one that they must meet for the 
benefit of their citizens.” 

The State of Alaska is doing this. 

Although the request was made to former 
Secretary Seaton by Governor Egan before 
he made the withdrawal that he not with- 
draw these lands, and although the Congress 
had refused to act after extensive hearings 
on the matter were conducted by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable E. L. 
(Bob) BARTLETT, the withdrawal was made. 

I hope, therefore, that language can be 
written into this bill or the report that no 
funds & ted by this bill shall be used 
for either of these withdrawals. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Our Statehood Act contains a grant to the 
State of Alaska of approximately 103 million 
acres of land now owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The State is to select this land 
over a 25-year period. Section 6(g) of the 
Statehood Act specified: 

“Where any lands desired by the State are 
unsurveyed at the time of their selection, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the 
exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any interior subdivision thereof, and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area 
in terms of the exterior boundary.” 

As this committee knows, only an infinites- 
imal portion of Alaska has been surveyed. 
If Alaska is to make its selections these sur- 
veys must be speeded up. In his testimony 
before the subcommittee last year, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Management, 
Mr. Karl Landstrom, observed: 

“The selection of Federal lands by the 
State of Alaska is resulting in a growing 
workload for adjudication, field examination, 
and cadastral surveys.” 

It is, therefore, gratifying to note that the 
budget for the Bureau of Land Management 
for fiscal year 1963 is substantially increased 
over that of the current year. This increase 
includes funds for an expanding workload 
in the land offices in Alaska and for cadastral 
surveys in the State which are, as Director 
Landstrom said this year, “necessary before 
the State (Alaska) can receive title to se- 
lected lands.” 

The amount budgeted for cadastral sur- 
veys for fiscal year 1963 is $4,490,000. While 
this is substantially more than the fiscal 
year 1962 figure of $3,732,000, it is neverthe- 
less considerably less than the Bureau of 
Land Management’s request to the Bureau 
of the Budget which was $5.8 million. 

However, let me say that I am certain the 
request for $5.8 million would not have ever 
gone to the Bureau of the Budget unless it 
could be used. 
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Therefore, I request that the subcommit- 
tee restore the funds denied by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Restoration of these funds, $1,310,000, will 
provide the means by which the orderly land 
transferral in Alaska can be more rapidly 
accomplished. 

We cannot expect the BLM to keep up with 
the State as land selections are made, at this 
time, but we can help the Bureau accom- 
plish the necessary surveys more rapidly if 
we provide the funds necessary. 

Alaska’s development as a State is seriously 
impeded by the delay in land transfer. 

Here again, we confront a situation and 
an overdue need resulting directly from 
longstanding discrimination against Alaska. 
While Alaska was a territory, land surveying 
proceeded at a snail’s pace in contrast with 
what was being done elsewhere under the 
flag. 

At the first statehood hearing held in 
April of 1950 in the 8ist Congress before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
who was presiding and, incidentally, is the 
only member of that committee still in the 
Senate, after listening to the testimony on 
what had been done, or rather not done, 
in the matter of land surveying in Alaska 
summed up the situation by pointing out 
that at the rate the Federal Government 
had been proceeding it would require 17,000 
years to complete Alaska’s land survey. 
(Hearings on H.R. 331, and S. 2036, p. 318.) 
Think of it, 17,000 years. There has been 
a slight increase in the rate of surveys, but 
the huge backlog of unsurveyed Alaska lands 
is still with us. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has testified this year that approxi- 
mately 375 million acres of public domain 
remains to be surveyed—which is roughly 
the total land area of Alaska (p. 81, House 
hearings 1962). Now the requirement of 
getting the 27 percent of the Federal land 
in Alaska granted Alaska by the Statehood 
Act makes a drastically increased rate of 
survey imperative. Here, too, this is an 
investment rather than a mere expenditure, 
for the land cannot be taken over and made 
productive and revenue-producing until it is 
surveyed. So I strongly urge the committee 
to grant the BLMs request for that $5.8 
million. 

There are other BLM items which will be 
of help in the State. Among them, funds 
for the management of grazing lands, funds 
for prefire suppression work and money for 
fire protection which I hope this subcom- 
mittee will approve. 

The need is demonstrably greater in 
Alaska. The average forest area burned an- 
nually in Alaska over a 10-year period is 
873,075 acres which is more than half the 
total area burned in the 50 States, which is 
1,572,734. 

I should like to quote the following from 
a BLM report: 

“The range management program in Alaska 
will be expanded to assure the application 
of sound range management practices to ap- 
proximately 2 million acres of public lands 
presently held under livestock grazing lease, 
and to systematically classify and establish 
good conservation practices on the remaining 
8 million acres believed suitable for livestock 
production as the industry expands.” 

Mr. Chairman, the livestock industry is 
one of Alaska’s great potentials. In the face 
of some very special handicaps it is pro- 
gressing. We have some excellent dairy 
herds. I've seen it developing for beef cattle 
on Kodiak Island. We of Alaska want that 
industry to d as quickly as it can, and 
we are appreciative of the interest which is 
clearly indicated by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs requests 
$197.4 million for fiscal year 1963. This is an 
increase of $33.1 million over the current 
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budget and I am reliably informed the sum 
could be enlarged by $17 million, based on 
requests originally made to the Bureau of 
the Budget. So I suggest that unfinished 
BIA work could be started immediately. 

In Alaska there are 43,000 natives—Eski- 
mos, Indians, and Aleuts. The program of 
the BIA directly affects these citizens, spe- 
cifically, and the State generally. 

Three program goals have been announced 
by the BIA. They are: 

1. Maximum Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut 
economic self-sufficiency; 

2. Full participation of Indians, Eskimos, 
and Aleuts in American life; 

3. Equal citizenship privileges and re- 
sponsibilities for Indians, os, and 
Aleuts. 

I endorse each of them vigorously. I would 
think that they could best be accomplished 
through broad programs which would im- 
plement education, economic opportunity, 
health measures, and living accommodations. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs proposes to 
spend $82.8 million for education and wel- 
fare services in the Nation. Alaska’s sug- 
gested share would be $9,277,113, an increase 
of $1,731,870. School expenses in Alaska 
are high. This is due to the isolation of a 
very large number of boarding schools which 
BIA operates and in which the children live 
on a 24-hour basis. So there is need for 
teachers and counselors in these resident 
schools, 

NEW SCHOOL FUNDS 


In Alaska today there are public school 
districts, some schools operated by the State 
without having public school districts, and 
schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs The State is willing to take over 
Bureau-operated institutions with Federal 
financial support, but it does not desire 
schools which are no longer operable. 

For this reason, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has requested $4,388,000 to be used for 
the construction of 16 grade schools, for 
advance planning for a resident high school 
in Fairbanks, and for utilities at Barrow 
which will serve a school and a hospital. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs—Proposed buildings 
and utilities construction program, fiscal 
year 1963, for Alaska 


Summary of projects 
ites other than 
avajo-Hopi) 


Alitak School 0 8141. 000 
Barrow utilities, 0 540,000 
Eagle School 0 150, 000 
Fairbanks School (ad- 

vance planning) 0 350, 000 
90 519, 000 
60 387, 000 
60 230, 000 
60 191, 000 
60 378, 000 
5 219,000 

30 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 


Total, Alaska 


An educated citizenry is our strongest 
weapon against any form of subversion of 
tyranny. I hope this subcommittee will 
approve the following budget requests for 
better school facilities in Alaska. 

1. The expenditure of $141,000 proposed 
for Alitak School on Kodiak Island will pay 
for construction of a one-classroom school 
with living quarters, a storage and genera- 
tor building, and provide for utilities. The 
new school located some 80 miles southwest 
of the town of Kodiak would replace exist- 
ing buildings built in 1908 which have de- 
teriorated. It would accommodate a mini- 
mum of 18 students. 
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2. The expenditure of $540,000 at Barrow 
would make possible construction of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs share of a joint proj- 
ect with the Public Health Service. This 
will provide utilities for the BIA’s new eight- 
classroom school and quarters and the 
PHS proposed hospital and quarters. The 
utilities include a water distillation plant, 
building and water lines; a sewage collection 
system and treatment plant; electric genera- 
tion and distribution system; a natural gas 
supply distribution system; and utilidors for 
the utility system. 

3. The Bureau seeks $159,000 to use for 
construction of one 500-square-foot class- 
room at Eagle on the Yukon River. The 
building would replace one constructed in 
1906, now, 56 years later, in extremely haz- 
ardous condition. More than 20 children 
attend the 8-grade school. 

4. Money for advance planning on Fair- 
banks High School in the amount of 
$350,000 has been requested by the Bureau. 
There are at present no high school facili- 
ties in the vast northern part of Alaska. 
Most Indian, Eskimo and Aleut children 
have no opportunity to work toward a high 
school diploma. 

I hope to appear before this subcommittee 
next year to urge the appropriation of funds 
for the proposed Fairbanks High School. 
The cost estimate today is $8,700,000 but this 
is a matter for future congressional action. 

5. Hooper Bay is located 200 miles south 
of Nome. The Village is growing rapidly and 
there is need for additional classroom space 
for children not now in school. There is 
need, also, to put an end to existing over- 
crowded conditions. The Bureau asks 
$519,000 to construct a seven-classroom 
school with a kitchen-dining room; utili- 
ties space; storage room; and employees’ 
quarters. Nearly 150 students attend this 
school. 

6. Increased school facilities are required 
in the village of Kiana on the Kobuk River, 
100 miles east of Kotzebue in northwestern 
Alaska. There is need for classroom seats 
to permit more children to attend school. 
The expenditure of $387,000 covers the cost 
of a new four-classroom school, a two-bed- 
room duplex employees’ quarters, and con- 
version of the present school to a living 
quarters. 

7. The Bureau has requested $230,000 for 
additional classroom space and other im- 
provements to the Kwethluk School in the 
Kwethluk community located 18 miles north- 
east of Bethel. The population increase in 
the community has been steady for two dec- 
ades and continuing enrollment increase in 
the school is anticipated. Nearly 100 pupils 
use the facilities. 

8. The sum of $191,000 would provide a 
two-classroom school, employees’ quarters 
and a storage-generator building and utili- 
ties in the Eskimo village of Newtok where 
no school building presently exists. Pupils 
attend classes in a rented church building. 

9. The Bureau requests funds of $378,000 
for a four-classroom school at Noatak com- 
munity which is 50 air-miles north of Kotze- 
bue. Existing buildings are termed “un- 
suitable” and the requested amount would 
cover cost of a four-classroom school, a du- 
plex quarters, a two-bedroom house for em- 
ployees, and a storage-generator building 
and utilities. 

10. The sum of $219,000 has been re- 
quested to build a new two-classroom school 
in Nondalton, a community located on Lake 
Clark about 50 miles west of Cook Inlet. 
Present facilities include an unsafe log build- 
ing, a rented room. The requested amount 
covers cost of one employee's quarters and 
a storage-generator building and utilities. 

11. School facilities of the Old Harbor 
School on Kodiak Island are inadequate and 
unsafe. The Bureau has requested $194,000 
for construction of a two-classroom school 
and one employee's quarters and a storage- 
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generator building and utilities. Nearly 60 
children comprise grades one through eight. 

12. The Bureau proposes to spend $158,000 
to build a new one-classroom school at 
Oscarville, a permanent village located on 
the Kuskokwim River. Oscarville has no 
school but it has 25 school-age children. The 
need is urgent. The funds requested would 
pay for a one-classroom school and one em- 
ployee’s quarters and storage and generator 
building, including utilities. 

13, School facilities in the Eskimo village 
of Scammon Bay on the coast of the Bering 
Sea are inadequate and overcrowded. Pupils 
in the far northern school require improved 
conditions. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
requested $196,000 with which to construct a 
two-classroom school, convert the existing 
classroom into an additional employees’ 
quarters, and build a storage and generator 
building with utilities. Some 40 children 
will use the new quarters. 

14. The Stebbins School, 50 miles south- 
west of Unalakleet, was built 40 years ago. 
It has deteriorated. The Bureau has re- 
quested $192,000 for a two-classroom school 
and one employee’s quarters and a storage- 
generator building with utilities. 

15. The BIA has described the two-class- 
room school in Tanunak, an established 
village on Nelson Island, as in deplorable 
condition. The lower wood wall and floor 
have rotted away. The situation is obviously 
hazardous. The Bureau requests funds of 
$188,000 to construct a two-classroom school 
and one employee’s quarters and a storage- 
generator building with utilities. Fifty chil- 
dren attend class in the existing inadequate, 
unsafe facility. 

16. The Tatitlek School population on 
Prince William Sound is growing. The exist- 
ing school is too small and the employees’ 
quarters are in poor condition, having been 
built in 1908—54 years ago. The Bureau pro- 
poses to build a new two-classroom school 
and one employee’s quarters and a storage- 
generator building with utilities. More than 
25 children would use the new school. 

17. The Tetlin community school today is 
one room. Built in 1935 from logs it has 
been found unsafe because the walls are 
poorly constructed. The Bureau seeks 
$160,000 with which to build a one-classroom 
school with one employee’s quarters and a 
storage-generator building with utilities. 
The school serves more than 30 children. 

The schools which would be improved, 
built or planned with the requested $44 
million eventually will serve 1,288 pupils, 
according to current estimates of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Most of these students live in isolated 
communities whose residents have too few 
personal contacts with other parts of their 
State or other States. Part of the respon- 
sibility of our Federal Government is to 
give to each citizen the opportunity to par- 
take of our public education system. Natu- 
rally, the isolation of the schools I have de- 
scribed increases the cost of construction. 

‘This initial cost will be repaid many times. 
The opportunity to attend school is sought 
by all Alaskans. The lack of connecting 
roads, the lack of network television and 
radio programs, and the paucity of news in 
these areas magnify the need for educational 
facilities and opportunities. I strongly urge 
the appropriation of these funds. 

We should note for the record that there 
are in Alaska 800 children of high school age 
living in areas in which there are no high 
schoo] facilities. The Bureau desires to in- 
itiate a long-overdue high school construc- 
tion program. It is an essential program. 
The number of grade school children who 
have no grade school facilities close by is 
quite small, according to the Bureau. How- 
ever, none should be without grade school 
privileges today. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the reasons for these seemingly 
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numerous items for additional school facil- 
ities which we ask for now is because in the 
matter of education and other essential 
needs for the Indians and Eskimos of 
Alaska, throughout Alaska’s history as a ter- 
ritory, there has been discrimination in ap- 
propriations and legislation. This applies to 
other fields as well as to our native popula- 
tion, This statement can be fully docu- 
mented. 

Appearing for the first time before the 
House Interlor Department Appropriation 
Subcommittee on December 29, 1933, Dele- 
gate Anthony J. Diamond, whom I know the 
chairman will remember, pointed this out. 
He had been elected in 1932. He was a great 
delegate. Speaking for the provisions in the 
Interior bill for 1935 on which he was tes- 
tifying, he said: 

“Now, to make a comparison, I tried to 
figure out how the Indians of Alaska, who 
are considered generally in a ward status, are 
treated as compared with the Indians of 
the United States, and I find they have not 
in the past obtained in Federal aid of any 
kind more than one-third as much. I do 
not know why this discrimination occurred 
unless it was because they did not make 
war on the whites and kill off the settlers” 
(pps. 706-707, 73d Cong., 2d sess.) . 

Mr. Chairman, that condition, that dif- 
ference in treatment to Alaskans’ disadvan- 
tage, had long existed when Tony Dimond 80 
testified in 1933. It continued to exist 
throughout our years as a territory. It was 
one of the examples of what can properly be 
described as colonialism. So our task, now 
that Alaska has become a State, is to try to 
catch up. It is pathetic to contemplate some 
of the fine young men in our native com- 
munities, with latent talents and abilities, 
who if only they had had, and were now 
afforded, educational opportunities to which 
all Americans should be entitled, could de- 
velop these talents and make them available 
to State and Nation. 

The successful functioning of our de- 
mocracy is based on an educated, enlight- 
ened, trained electorate. Indeed, I have 
stated on more than one occasion my deep 
conviction that democracy and education are 
one and inseparable. The territorial author- 
ities and for 3 years the State authorities 
have, I know, performed most creditably in 
support of primary and secondary education. 
A larger portion of the budget in Alaska than 
in most other political entities has gone to 
elementary education. But the Indians and 
Eskimos in their federally conducted schools 
have through lack of adequate provision 
lagged behind. Therefore our task now is, 
belatedly, to enable them to catch up and 
to give this generation of schoolchildren 
what their parents and even their older 
brothers and sisters lacked. So I urge, I 
plead with the committee to let every one 
of these school items stand. 

DEVELOPING ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

An education is important, so is the need 
to make it possible for all Americans to be 
economically independent and self-sufficient. 

Alaskan’s natives demand no doles. They 
do deserve and they will utilize opportunities 
making possible full utilization of their 
skills and resources. 

I am happy to support the Bureau's re- 
quest for funds totaling $2,080,345 to be 
administered through the proposed Division 
of Economic Development. Alaska’s share 
in this new program would be $426,042. 

The Commissioner has explained the scope 
of the program in his testimony. I am hope- 
ful that the Bureau’s intention to help de- 
velop Indian resources in a variety of ways 
can be accomplished. 

I should like to mention in passing that 
the Radio Corp. of America is well aware of 
the talents of Alaskan natives. Ten of these 
young men are attending an RCA school in 
New York City where they are trained as 
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electronic technicians, to be then employed 
by RCA to man company posts on the White 
Alice communications system and on the 
ballistic missiles early warning system in 
Alaska, They will be graduated in August. 
A second group of 10 has begun to receive 
instruction in the RCA school in Los Angeles. 

These young men have shown zeal and 
ability for their work—their marks have 
been highly creditable—and RCA officials 
believe the p can be expanded sub- 
stantially and that jobs would therefore be- 
come available for several hundred young 
Alaskans whose services are not now being 
utilized and whose earning capacity due to 
lack of training is insufficient. 

Such a development of human resources 
can be accomplished through joint efforts 
of private business and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

On February 21, 1962, I wrote the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, outlining the poten- 
tial savings of the program in the terms of 
human and financial resources. 

This expanded long range human improve- 
ment program could begin with July 1, 1962, 
classes in Los Angeles. An additional 
amount of $400,000 for fiscal year 1963 would 
make it possible to train 90 Alaskan natives 
and pay their transportation to the RCA 
school in California. Thereafter, yearly ap- 
propriations would, of course, be required 
to keep the program moving. However, this 
is a sound investment since savings in the 
long run would more than offset training 
costs 


I therefore request that this subcommittee 
consider favorably the appropriation of an 
additional $400,000 to start the program 
July 1 of this year. 

Today the attrition rate of non-Alaskans 
working for RCA on its farflung Arctic and 
sub-Arctic stations in Alaska is quite high. 
Men far away from home, untrained to cope 
with the solitude and unaccustomed to the 
climate in which they work will normally 
want to leave their employment as soon as 
possible. Alaskan natives would not have 
this problem. RCA estimates that the use 
of Alaskans woulc reduce monthly personnel 
attrition from 4 percent to one-fourth of 1 
percent. By 1971, the attrition cost would 
have dropped by half a million dollars yearly 
if Alaskan natives were used as technicians. 

It is noteworthy to point out that sub- 
stantial savings would accrue to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Public 
Health per year if the Department of the 
Interior found it no longer necessary to pay 
the estimated monthly relief benefits of $55 
to each Eskimo and Indian. 

I am certain that Radio Corp. of America 
representatives would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this subcommittee 
to outline in detail what they feel could be 
done in this area of utilizing human re- 
sources. Secretary Udall has been told of its 
possibilities and I am awaiting his comments. 

A similar project to train airplane me- 
cheeics in demand by our expanding avia- 
tion industry is under discussion. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
The National Park Service has budgeted 


not quite $400,000 toward improvement and 
management in Mount McKinley National 


Park. Specifically these funds would be 
spent as follows: 
Management and protection $156, 572 
Roads and trails.........-.------- 107, 672 
Building, utilities, etc. (rehabilita- 

tion of hotel water system) 123, 698 
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This is little more than repair and main- 
tenance. There are still no accommodations 
within the 1,939,000-acre park from which 
the glory of 20,350-foot Mount McKinley, 
loftiest peak in North America, and the rea- 
son for the park’s existence, can be seen. 
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The hotel, situated at the park entrance 
on the Alaska Railroad built 25 years ago, is 
60 miles from where satisfactory views of 
the mountain can be obtained. There 
will be no accommodations for the influx 
of tourists who, with the full-time operation 
of the ferry system from Prince Rupert to 
Haines, may be expected in the summer of 
1963, unless the Park Service makes an ef- 
fort to get funds for a lodge at the end of 
the 90-mile highway into the park, which 
was originally intended to be a comple- 
mentary unit to the hotel at the entrance. 

Roughly, one-third of the funds sought 
will be for rehabilitating that hotel's water 
system. The $107,672 item is essentially for 
improving the highway which has not been 
too safe. It was not designed as a park road 
in the first instance but was a trail in exist- 
ence before the park's establishment in 1917 
to the Katishna mining district which lies 
just north of the central portion of the 
park’s 150-mile northern boundary. The 
Park Service's only expenditures have been 
to improve that highway, which skirting the 
park’s northern boundary misses some of 
the area's most scenic aspects. 

For Katmai National Monument, I am 
glad to note the proposed expenditure of 
$100,000 as part of a roads and trails pro- 
gram for constructing a 23-mile low-grade 
road from Brooks River to Windy Creek. 

For it is pertinent that although this 
monument of 2,697,000 acres, the largest 
unit in the entire park service was estab- 
lished 35 years ago, the Federal Government 
has not built one foot of road or trail within 
it. As a result the unique natural phe- 
nomena which caused the monument to be 
established are virtually inaccessible to the 
visiting public. Accommodations to the ex- 
tent of five camps have been admirably sup- 
plied by private enterprise. But though an 
Alaska air carrier, Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, rts visitors by plane from 
Anchorage and furnishes them comfortable 
lodging, good food and access to the excel- 
lent fishing of the regions, lakes, and 
streams, they cannot visit the famous Val- 
ley of Ten Thousand Smokes, or the other 
sensational phenomena caused by the great 
volcanic upheaval of 1912, either by vehicle 
or afoot, unless they are prepared to hike 
for days carrying food and sleeping bags on 
their backpacks. Hitherto and now they 
can only glimpse these sensational areas 
from the air. I am hopeful and confident 
that the National Park Service’s request for 
this $100,000 makes the start of a proper 
and previously totally lacking minimal de- 
velopment program and trust that it will 
be only a beginning. There is little point 
in setting aside these splendid and vast park 
areas without making their enjoyment 
possible. 

Gradually, I believe, the National Park 
Service will do what it can to provide park 
facilities within its parks and monuments 
in Alaska. But gradually is no longer the 
answer. The needs are more pressing. I 
have discussed the problem with Director 
Wirth and have found him interested, sym- 
pathetic, and eager to act. 

I am, therefore, requesting the addition 
of $150,000 in the National Park Service ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1963 which will 
be used for the construction of visitor fa- 
cilities in the 2,697,200-acre Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument, a superlative scenic area 
northwest of Juneau. The National Park 
Service informs me that private capital is 
unavailable to provide such facilities. 

The money I request would pay for con- 
struction of a dining room, a store, and over- 
night accommodations for 10 guest cabins 
to house 40 persons. These facilities could 


later be expanded. The fiscal year 1963 


budget at present includes a request for 
$34,200 for the purchase of two new electric 
generators to replace existing equipment 
which can’t handle the existing load. The 
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new generators, I am informed, would ade- 
quately handle the power requirements of 
the visitor facilities. 

Glacier Bay has been a neglected jewel. 
Its splendor is little known to the outside 
world. From tidewater Mount Fairweather 
rises 15,300 feet. Beginning late this coming 
fall and in full swing by the summer of 1963, 
one of three ferries carrying over 100 cars 
each will be operating daily out of Prince Ru- 
pert up the inside passage and stopping at its 
ports, including Juneau. The visitors will 
want to stop off there to see Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument. 

In response to a letter of mine, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior John A. Carver, Jr., 
wrote me on March 5, 1962, as follows: 

“The need for overnight accommodations 
for yisitors in the monument is recognized. 
* + * a reasonable program which will pro- 
vide these facilities with Federal funds is 
justified. Please be assured that this De- 
partment will support proposals to place 
such developments in high priority.” 

I should like at this time to place in the 
record my letter to the Secretary, dated Feb- 
ruary 7, 1962; his reply of March 5, 1962, 
from which I have quoted; and my response 
of March 6, 1962, to Secretary Carver: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1962. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Mission 66—a won- 
derful and far-visioned plan—has scarcely 
come to Alaska where we have three won- 
derful units of the Park Service in Mount 
McKinley National Park, Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument, and Katmai National 
Monument. In only one of these, Katmai, 
are there accommodations. These were 
wholly furnished by Northern Consolidated 
Airlines which transports its people to its five 
separate camps, two within the boundaries of 
the monument and three outside. 

Glacier Bay National Monument which 
Assistant Director of the Park Service Scoyen, 
who recently retired, considered the finest 
area in the entire Park Service, needs ac- 
commodations for the public. At present, 
the only facilities that exist there are for 
the Park Service personnel. To all intents 
and purposes this wonderful area is inac- 
cessible except to a very few wealthy people 
who might come up there in their yachts. It 
is my hope that you will recommend for the 
1964 budget a proper beginning of the de- 
velopment of this wonderful area. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that this be done prompt- 
ly as beginning toward the end of the com- 
ing summer a great influx of tourists to 
Alaska may be anticipated in consequence of 
the starting of the ferry system which is 
expected to bring several hundred tourists 
every day up the inside passage. Many of 
these would want to visit Glacier Bay but 
without facilities for overnight stay would 
be unable to do so. 

I have discussed this at length with Super- 
intendent Mitchell and with Director Conrad 
Wirth and believe that they strongly favor a 
beginning of proper development of Glacier 
Bay. This is one situation where accommo- 
dations will have to be constructed by the 
Federal Government and then leased to a 
concessionaire. The season is so short that it 
is practically impossible to expect a private 
concessionaire to build these facilities. The 
situation is entirely different in Katmai for 
reasons which I need not detail at this time. 

The immediate need is for tourist accom- 
modations. They need not, to begin with, 
be too extensive. Accommodations for 250 
persons would, I think, take care of the 
situation for a start. An additional need, 
and second to the former, is for a road from 
Bartlett Cove, where the first tourist facili- 
ties should be established, to Sandy Cove. 
‘This would probably be the only road con- 
struction needed in this area. 
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I hope you will look into this matter 
promptly and recommend inclusion of this 
project in the 1964 budget. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 

P.S.—If further evidence were needed that 
it is the Federal Government that must bulld 
these facilities, it is furnished by the experi- 
ence of the Forest Service in advertising for 
a concessionaire to build the hotel right by 
Mandenhall Glacier. This is a magnificent 
scenic spot accessible by road from Juneau 
and was publicized widely by an exc lient 
and attractive circular. Yet to date, the 
Forest Service has not received a single in- 
quiry or nibble. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1962. 

Hon, ERNEST GRUENING, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your letter of February 7 containing sugges- 
tions for the development of visitor use facil- 
ities in Glacier Bay National Monument. 
This will also acknowledge receipt of a copy 
of your letter to Director Wirth of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

The need for overnight accommodations 
for visitors in the monument is rec 
As you have been informed in previous cor- 
respondence with Director Wirth the Na- 
tional Park Service issued a prospectus on 
February 11, 1960, inviting qualified appli- 
cants to submit proposals to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain overnight facilities at 
Bartlett Cove. Although this invitation has 
been open for over 2 years no applications 
have been received. Because of the negative 
response to the prospectus and the need to 
provide accommodations for visitors, a rea- 
sonable program which will provide these 
facilities with Federal funds is justifiable. 
While we cannot state with assurance at this 
time that these facilities will be programed 
in the 1964 fiscal year budget of the Na- 
tional Park Service please be assured that 
this Department will support proposals to 
Place such developments in high priority. 
However, it may be desirable that the initial 
development be less than accommodations 
for 250 persons as proposed in your letter. 

Actual experience in conducting visitors on 
boat tours into Glacier Bay from Bartlett 
Cove should help to determine the type and 
extent of further developments in the monu- 
ment. It may well be that additional over- 
night facilities will be needed eventually at 
Sandy Cove as a secondary stopover. 
Whether access to it should be via a water or 
a land route can be determined more realis- 
tically at a later date. 

We appreciate your continued interest in 
the development of Glacier Bay National 
Monument. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, Carver, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Marcx 6, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN A. Carver, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SECRETARY Carver: I acknowledge 

your letter of March 5 replying to mine of 

February 7 in which I urged the develop- 

ment of visitor use facilities in Glacier Bay 

National Monument in which I enclosed 

similar letter making a like request of Di- 

rector Conrad Wirth of the Park Service— 

namely, that the 1964 budget contain, at the 
very least, planning funds for such develop- 
ment, but better actual construction funds. 

In your reply you say that the need for over- 

night accommodations for visitors in the 

monument is recognized and in subsequent 
sentences you make clear that it has not been 
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possible to get private concessionaires to bid 
and therefore the obligation falls upon the 
Federal Government to plan and construct 
these facilities, 

What I find disappointing in your letter is 
your sentence While we cannot state with 
assurance at this time that these facilities 
will be programed in the 1964 fiscal year 
budget of the National Park Service please 
be assured that this Department will support 
proposals to place such developments in high 
priority.” 

Unless we want to be justly charged with 
not matching our fine words with corre- 
sponding action, anything less than a firm 
determination to place this relatively im- 
portant, but modest, item in the 1964 budget 
runs completely contrary to the ringing mes- 
sage issued only last week by President 
Kennedy on conservation in which the first 
section is devoted to outdoor recreation re- 
sources. Here is a clarion call for action and 
yet from the Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment primarily concerned with this we 
have a doubt as to whether action will 
follow. 

Please note in this connection that the 
year 1963, which is probably the earliest date 
these facilities could be completed, if in- 
cluded in the 1964 budget, will witness a 
tremendous influx of tourists to Alaska. The 
reason for that is beginning late this fall 
(1962), but in full swing by the summer of 
1963, three ferries carrying over 100 cars each 
and operating daily out of Prince Rupert up 
the Inside Passage will bring a flood of tour- 
ists who will want to stop in Glacier Bay 
National Monument. The need is therefore 
urgent and in consequence I would like to 
urge very strongly that the position of the 
Department be that facilities in Glacier Bay 
be given not merely “high priority” but that 
they definitely be included in the 1964 
budget presentation which will shortly be 
underway. Indeed, it would be extremely 
helpful and I urge that these planning funds 
be included in a supplemental appropriation 
in this session of the Congress. 

While obviously there are many demands 
all over the country, in no place has there 
been such a total neglect of recreational 
facilities by the Federal Government as in 
our Alaska parks and monuments. 

In Mount McKinley all we are doing is to 
improve a long existing road—nothing in the 
way of accommodations. In Katmai for the 
first time the Federal Government is plan- 
ning to spend a few dollars building trails 
and a road to permit visitors to visit the 
Valley of the 10,000 Smokes, for which, and 
other volcanic phenomena, the monument 
was created decades ago. Finally to return 
to Glacier Bay, accommodations have been 
provided for the Park Service personnel but 
nothing for the public. 

Please let’s make this a must including an 
effort to get p funds in a supple- 
mental bill in this session. 

Cordially yours, 
GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 

The fact is that Mission 66—a great, 
needed, and in every way a highly desirable 
program, which aims to prepare our national 
parks wonderland for the increased popula- 
tion that will seek inspiration and recreation 
there by the middle of this decade, has not 
come to Alaska, certainly not in appreciable 
degree. I dislike to point out, but I must, 
that this is just another example of how 
Alaska during its Territorial days was by- 
passed in this field as in nearly all other 
aspects of Federal responsibility. We are 
trying, Mr, Chairman, to keep some of our 
American tourists dollars at home. But our 
superb Alaska park and monuments will be 
unattainable unless they begin to receive 
equal or equivalent treatment with our parks 
and monuments in the other 49 States. 

President Kennedy has issued an inspiring 
call to develop our natural resources and 
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expand our outdoor recreational facilities. I 
cannot, therefore, too strongly urge the in- 
clusion of these modest amounts for over- 
night visitor accommodations in Glacier Bay 
National Monument, so that some accom- 
modations may be ready by the summer of 
1963. 
FISHERIES 


Alaska’s coastline is longer than the com- 
bined Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coastlines 
of the 48 older States. It is the only Ameri- 
can State's coastline fronting on two oceans— 
the Pacific and the Arctic, with the Bering 
Sea coastline for good measure in between. 
The abundance of these waters and of 
Alaska’s rivers and lakes produces a sub- 
stantial share of the livelihood of the State’s 
residents—as well as of many out-of- 
Staters—and contributes substantially to the 
national income. Alaska has had—although 
now seriously depleted and further threat- 
ened by foreign encroachment—the Nation's 
greatest fishery resource, above all the Pa- 
cific salmon, and also halibut, king crab, and 
other species. 

The work of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, the Federal agency concerned with 
this resource, is therefore important to the 
State: 

I do not at this time intend to cite each 
budget item but do wish to mention some 
of particular interest. 

For research on fish protein concentrate 
$120,000 is requested. Because of the in- 
creasing interest in the great value and 
relatively low cost of the concentrate as a 
weapon for democracy against hunger and 
communism, I would like to see this sum 
substantially increased. I am informed that 
inadequate research moneys have curtailed 
exploration into diversified uses for fish pro- 
tein concentrate. In a time in history when 
much of the world's population suffers from 
a lack of protein in its diet, this country 
should be moving ahead in the vital area of 
research. This work is in the Nation's inter- 
est and merits support. We have to date 
failed to use properly the available harvest 
of the sea. In the words of our President— 
“Let us begin.” 

It seems appropriate to note at this point 
in the Recor that the research funds re- 
quest to the Bureau of the Budget was $10 
million and that this figure was reduced 
to the present $7,555,000. 

The vast potential of the North Pacific 
fishery resources is barely tapped. Included 
in the Bureau's request is a new fishery re- 
search vessel for use in the North Pacific 
and Bering Sea. The Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries has requested $150,000 to fund 
the design of the proposed $3 million vessel. 
The United States now has no adequate ves- 
sel for this purpose. It is hoped construc- 
tion of the floating laboratory may start in 
fiscal year 1963. It should. 

Already we know that other nations, par- 
ticularly Japan and Russia, are expanding 
their fishing operations in the North Pacific 
and moving ever closer to our shores. It is 
more than a serious threat. It is a shock- 
ing reality. We are in no position to com- 
pete for markets or to make responsible 
treaties if we are handicapped through lack 
of knowledge which will become available 
if we seek it. Indeed it is depressing to 
note that in 1961, the United States, for 
decades among the top three nations in the 
total catch of fish, has now for the first 
time dropped to fifth place behind Russia, 
Red China, Japan, and Peru. 

FISHERIES STUDIES FUND AT AUKE BAY 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

While I am discussing budget items con- 
cerning the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries of the Fish and Wildlife Service, I 
want to report, Mr. Chairman, that I recent- 
ly visited the Auke Bay Biological Labora- 
tory which is located not far from Juneau. 


, 
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I found the staff of the laboratory knowl- 
edgeable and hard at work. 

It needs additional laboratory space and 
warehouse faciilties and it is my under- 
standing that these items will be requested 
in the 1964 budget. 

More pressing at this time is the imme- 
diate need for additional funds to complete 
the fisheries and wildlife studies on the 
Yukon River in connection with the great 
Rampart Dam project. This—which has the 
greatest potential of any one hydro project 
under the American flag will generate 2½ 
times the power of Grand Coulee, and have 
useful concomitants in flood control and 
river navigation. Though larger than any 
other American project, it is no greater than 
several dams nearing completion and under 
construction in Soviet Siberia. It would be- 
gin in a substantial way the development of 
Alaska's tremendous but almost totally un- 
used hydroelectric potential, less than one- 
fourth of 1 percent of Alaska’s great river 
and lake resources have been utilized. In- 
deed, the only Federal hydro project in Alas- 
ka is the Eklutna power project, of only 
30,000 kilowatts which supplies power to An- 
chorage and two adjacent REA cooperatives 
all of which will shortly need more power. 
Just as in the other fields, Alaska as a ter- 
ritory was neglected by the distant Federal 
authorities while in the lower 48 States, 
Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Hungry Horse, and scores of other hydro 
projects have long since been completed— 
essential concomitants of a modern society. 

But whenever a big dam is to be built 
studies to record the impact on the fish and 
wildlife resources of the region are both es- 
sential and mandatory, and additional funds 
will be needed to complete these. 

Particularly pertinent is the increased ap- 
propriation $1,075,000, of which $252,732 will 
come from Kennedy-Saltonstall funds, thus 
making a net increase of $822,268 for—so the 
item reads Research on fish migration over 
dams: To provide for expansion of effort with 
regard to emergency problems involving 
fish passage at high dams.” 

It is my hope that whatever portion of 
this item may be needed will be applied to 
the Yukon River fishery. 

In his testimony before the House sub- 
committee Donald L. McKernan, the able 
Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries of the Fish and Wildlife Service point- 
ed out that: 

1. Scientists have made solid progress in 
the fields of electrical guiding and the de- 
velopment of more efficient and economical 
fishways. This may be the answer to guid- 
ing the salmon fingerlings downstream to 
avoid injury or destruction in the dam's 
turbines. 

2. Studies have also shown that a reduc- 
tion in the flow of “transport” water, a flow 
released to attract fish into a fishway. The 
2-feet-per-second velocity, formerly regarded 
as minimal, has: successfully been reduced 
to 0.7 foot per second, without loss in at- 
traction sufficiency. 

3. Finally as Mr. McKernan points out— 
the problem of passing fish over high dams 
has not been solved, and I quote his words: 
“We need a tremendous surge of efforts to 
find ways of getting large populations of 
fish over these high structures,” and he adds 
the gratifying item that his agency has 
“launched a vigorous program in the area 
aimed at finding significant answers by the 
end of 1964.” 

Mr. Chairman, when we have succeeded in 
launching a man in space and orbiting him 
safely three times around the earth, I am 
confident that our scientists can also find 
the way of getting salmon over a 500-foot 
dam on the Yukon and on other American 
rivers. But funds should be made amply 
and promptly available to achieve this 
breakthrough. 

Mr. Chairman, there has also been concern 
as to where ducks will nest when Rampart 
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Dam is completed and a lake somewhat 
larger than Lake Erie will be created behind 
the dam. I am confident that as the Ram- 
part Reservoir expands and slowly fills over 
an 18-year period that the ducks will find 
ample places in which to nest. In any event 
there is now a move afoot in various States 
to reclaim swampy areas which can be used 
for nesting ducks. If necessary that can be 
done in Alaska, 

Before proceeding to requests of other de- 
partments I did want to endorse the re- 
quested increase of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries for $1,157,000 for North Pacific 
high seas and inshore research. 

The sum of $510,000 will be used for bio- 
logical research on salmon and related spe- 
cies in Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. 
I have mentioned to members of the sub- 
committee the need for wider research, in- 
cluding investigations to determine growth 
and mortality rates of fish families, their 
movements, and the effects of fishing. 

A second amount of $197,000 would be used 
for biological investigations in areas off 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest that are 
or may be fished by foreign trawl fleets. We 
do not at this time know what stocks of 
fish live in these coastal areas. 

The remainder of this request for $1.157 
million, the sum of $450,000, would be used 
for research on salmon and related species 
on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean 
and Bering Sea. 

We are only now beginning to comprehend 
the value of our sea wealth. We need sub- 
stantial additional research to fill in what 
has been far too sketchy a knowledge of our 
seas“ resources. 

Finally, let it be noted that we have ex- 
pended $13,787,064 on creating, or develop- 
ing, or rehabilitating the fisheries of 21 for- 
eign nations, some of whose fishery activities 
are actually competing with ours. 

These countries are: Republic of China, 
Indonesia, Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Ethiopia, India, Liberia, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Spain, Peru, Korea, Laos, Iceland, Yugo- 
slavia, El Salvador, Tunisia, Somali, Cam- 
bodia, and British Guiana. 

I for one cannot subscribe to the idea that 
we should do less for our fishery resources. 
In this connection I would like to insert at 
the end of comments on our Nation’s fishery 
needs and requests, a summary of our gen- 
erosity in this field to other countries: 


Agriculture and natural resources 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 AMOUNT 


Fisheries: 
Far East: 
China: Ocean fisheries im- 

EEE $204, 000 
Indonesia: 

Expansion and moderniza- 

tion of marine fisheries.. 224, 700 

Expansion of inland fisher- 

I een pe ek aici ie 51, 000 
Philippines: Fisheries devel- 

ODDO ee ae a ee 82, 000 
Thailand: Fisheries__..._.___ 59, 000 
Vietnam: 

Development of inland 

Aaheries . 3. 000 

Development of marine 

fisheries... -.2282502e 285 95, 000 

Near East, Africa and south Asia: 
Ethiopia: Fisheries survey 10, 200 
India: Project for moderniza- 

tion and expansion of 

marine and inland fisheries 

and exploratory fishing pro- 

K 278, 100 
Liberia: Marine and fresh 

water fisheries 22, 000 
Pakistan: Karachi fish harbor 364, 000 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing 

Aist 6,500 
Peru: SCIPA project fisheries. 32, 061 
W 1, 431, 561 
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Agriculture and natural resources—Con. 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 AMOUNT—continued 
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Agriculture and natural resources—Con., 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 AMOUNT 


1962 


Agriculture and natural resources—Con. 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 AMOUNT 


Fisheries—Continued Fisheries—Continued Fisheries—Continued 
Far East: Europe—Continued Far East: 
China (Taiwan) : Iceland—Continued Cambodia: Fisheries conser- 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation. $5, 000 Herring processing study Fallen a ra weed $31, 000 
Fish propagation (RET- e e $1, 000 China, Republic of: Fisheries 
SER) uuckundtossanenn se 8, 000 Latin America: development 26, 000 
Indonesian Republic: Expan- El Salvador: Fisheries 8, 000 Indonesia: Expansion and 
sion and modernization of Peru: Renewable resources modernization of marine 
marine and inland fisheries. 150,498 development 56, 000 and inland fisheries 77, 000 
Korea: Fishing boat construc- FISCAL YEAR 1958 AMOUNT Korea: Fisheries development 
Ea DE U L A SEA T hve pees 1, 000, 000 Far East: (typhoon rehabilitation) — 1,451, 000 
Laos: Inland fish culture 13, 450 reer Vietnam: Fisheries develop- 
Thailand: Fisheries--------- 71, 000 eee e oe patina REI © i 409, 000 
Vietnam: Jutioa 5 e ' Near East and south Asia: 
Development of inland J eee Fisheries de- 4 5 India; Expansion and mod- 
CTT 13, 500 Tonnen eee y ernization of marine and 
Development of marine Indonesian Republic: Expan- inland fisheries------------ 40, 000 
sion and modernization of A 
Wenn — 46, 000 1 d inland fisheri 68, 000 Pakistan: 
Near East and south Asla: 8 sates ö Fisheries development 44. 000 
India: Expansion and mod- seer Fisheries develop- R Reobligation—Fisheries de- 
efnisation’ ‘of marine ge | Se ET , velopment 30, 000 
inland fisheries 437, 520 Vietnam: General fisheries de- Africa: 
Pakistan: velopment -~--------~---== 192, 000 Liberia: Fresh water fisheries 38,000 
Fisheries development: West Near East and south Asia: Somali Republic: Fisheries 
SKB 371, 375 India: Expansion and modern- improvement 61, 000 
Fisheries development: East ization of marine and in- Tunisia: Aid to commercial 
Pakistan 129, 295 ke repre yen nena enn n=- 134, 000 CCC 18, 000 
Turkey: Purse seine fishin a : Europe: 
a Svea A 10, 000 Fisheries development Spain; Inland fishing 2, 000 
1 West Pakistan 116,000 -tatin America: 
Ethopia: Fisheries survey 7, 000 Fisheries development— — British Guiana: Fisheries 4, 000 
Liberia: Marine and fresh aa Pakistan 56, 000 FISCAL YEAR 1961 AMOUNT 
ee n * Liberia: Fresh water fisheries. 19, 00 For East: 
Iceland: Canning industry Tunisia: Aid to commercial Cambodia: Fisheries conser- 
team for the fish industry— I 16, 000 C 24, 000 
3d country training 4, 600 Oversea territories: Republic of China; Fisheries 
Yugoslavia: Fisheries 14. 020 Somalia: Fisheries 121, 000 development— 21, 000 
Latin ‘America: 5 > Europe: Indonesia: Expansion and 
El Salvador: Fisheries------- 15, 055 Yugoslavia: Fisheries 8, 000 modernization of marine 
Peru: Fisheries development Latin America: and inland fisheries. ....- 70, 000 
program (SCIPA project Peru: Renewable resources de- Korea: Fisheries development 
fisheries) rae 33, 910 velopment (forestry and (typhoon rehabilitation).. 131, 000 
Fr Z fisheries) ...........------ 30, 000 Near East and south Asia: 
FISCAL “FEAR .1067,/AMOUNT Asian Economic Development India: Expansion and mod- 
Far East: Fund: Marine research in ernization of marine and 
China: South China Sea and the Gulf inland fisheries 40, 000 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation of anne 560, 000 Pakistan: Fisheries develop- 
3 5 FISCAL YEAR 1959 AMOUNT Pe . 15, 000 
Tuna long liners Far East: Liberia: Fresh water fish- 
Indonesia: Expansion and Cambodia: Fisheries conser- ee SENEN 30, 000 
modernization of marine vation ~---~--------------- 41, 000 Somali Republic: Fisheries 
and inland fisherles 149, 000 China (Taiwan): Fisheries improvement 30, 000 
Korea: Fisheries develop- development (JRR) 13, 000 Tunisia: Aid to commercial 
F 2, 314, 000 Indonesia: Expansion and nn V ARRI O — 27, 000 
Thailand: Fisheries 17, 000 modernization of marine Latin America 
Vietnam: and inland fisheries--.---- 84, 000 Oversea territories: Shrimp 
Development of inland Korea: Fisheries develop- and fisheries...........___ 19, 000 
r 7, 000 ment 475, 000 Europe: 
Development of marine Vietnam: Fisheries develop- Yugoslavia: Fisheries 76. 000 
Asheries E E S A 160, 000 1 7 ö 898, 000 PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Near East and south Asia: ear : After u z 
India: Expansion and mod- India: Expansion and mod- è nag ot = 1 tee a pe 5 pa 
ernization of marine and ernization of marine and 4 a aia 
inland fisheries__...-.-._-- 106,000 dtans and Eskimos, the responsibility for 
5 fisheries EOE 93, 000 3 their medical care was transferred from the 
3 0 ee Fisheries development Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Public Health 
akist Service. Concomitantly the Territory of 
velopment 45, 000 West Pakistan - 91,000 Alaska 
made substantial appropriations to 
Fisheries development Fisheries — development— combat tuberculosis, whose incidence in 
East Pakistan 46, 000 East Pakistan 32, 000 ~ 
Alaska among its natives was 9 times that 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing Africa: 
lalists 2, 000 Liberi EA fish of people in the 48 older States. A tremen- 
nnn , ser ree 1 Come improvement jin the war against “the 
Ethiopia: Fisheries develop- Tunisia: Aid to commercial TET PARUN RS Donn ft tee eo eee 
ut there is less progress in the fight against 
ment project 26, 000 r N 20,000 other diseases. 
Liberia: Fresh water fisheries. 18, 000 Oversea territories: 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial Somalia: Fisheries 18. 00 i long Deritage or Fodaral negieos kn 
fisheries 48, 000 Buon Alaska is graphically revealed by the life ex- 
TN ee) ae P: ee y pectancy of Alaska’s Indians and Eskimos. 
Oversea territories: Iceland: Fish control survey 2, 000 
z 4 It is 30 years, as contrasted with 41 years 
Somalia: Fisheries develop- Latin America: for the Indian in the 48 States and 62 
PROG Seen cn cok on 2, 000 Oversea territories: 22 cooker aes, ga years. 
: d $ for the national average of all people. 
Europe: British Guiana: Snapper 
Iceland: fishing equipment demon- The work of the Public Health Service 
Canning industry team for stration project 6,000 in Alaska has in part been handicapped 
the fish industry 3d Asian Economic Development through lack of facilities. 
unge... 5, 000 Fund: Marine research devel- The budget for the Service this year in- 
Fish byproduct utiliza- opment in South China Sea cludes two items of particular importance 
— A 2, 000 and Gulf of Thailand 400,000 and benefit to Alaska. 
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1. Funds have been requested with which 
to purchase $550,000 in supplies and equip- 
ment for Alaska in advance of demand. This 
is extremely wise. 

Such purchases might then be brought in 
before the winter season. It would be more 
convenient and it would insure the Serv- 
ice’s having such supplies on hand when 
they were needed. 

2. The Public Health Service requests $2,- 
097,000 to construct a new 12-bed field hos- 
pital at Barrow, Alaska. I might add that 
the existing inadequate structure has been 
termed “nonacceptable” for the last 10 years. 

The Public Health Service has, I am cer- 
tain, told you of the existing facilities which 
seem incredible in this modern day and age. 
Barrow is one of the native villages 
in the State. Its 1,600 inhabitants live about 
8 miles southwest of Point Barrow, the 
northernmost point in the United States. 

The new field hospital would serve as a 
maternity, medical, and holding-bed field 
hospital. Patients requiring surgery and 
8 treatment would be flown to hos- 
pitals in Fairbanks and Anchorage. 

I consider this expensive care and I am 
hopeful that as our scientific knowledge im- 
proves we will find it more feasible to expand 
the new hospital and eliminate the air trans- 
portation to cities further south. However, 
today there are no roads which connect Bar- 
row to any other city. This, incidentally, is 
the plight of the majority of Alaska’s com- 
munities, It is painful heritage of a total 
40-year exclusion of Alaska—from 1916 to 
1956—from the benefits of Federal-aid high- 
way legislation. 
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Alaska has more acreage set aside in na- 
tional forests than any other State in the 
Union—20,742,224 acres. And yet, less funds 
by far are expended per acre on the pro- 
tection and utilization of the national for- 
ests in Alaska than in any other State. This 
is of grave concern to me. Although I sup- 
port the increase in funds requested for the 
Forest Service, I hope that it will carefully 
reexamine the formula under which these 
funds are allocated for use in the various 
States to make certain that sufficlent funds 
are devoted to the multiple use development 
of the national forests in Alaska. I ask that 
tables showing the distribution of the funds 
appropriated to the Forest Service be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I am concerned also with the lack of forest 
highways and forest development roads in 
the national forests in Alaska. In the over 
20 million acres of national forests in Alaska 
there are only 221 miles of forest highway. 

This underdevelopment of the great na- 
tional forests in Alaska has not come 
through happenchance. It has come about, 
I regret to say, because through the years 
as a Territory, the amount of funds which 
would have been spent on the development, 
protection and utilization of these forest 
acres had Alaska been a State were taken 
from Alaska and used to develop and man- 
age the national forests in other States. 

One example will suffice. 

In 1938, the appropriation of $9,333,383 of 
forest highway funds, apportioned to Alaska 
on the same basis as to the States, would 
have given Alaska $867,726. Instead, over 
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the vigorous protests of Alaska’s voteless 
Delegate, Anthony J. Dimond, Alaska was 
arbitrarily limited by the Congress to the 
flat sum of $350,000. This was not an econ- 
omy measure. The money thus taken from 
Alaska did not revert to the U.S. Treasury. 
The $517,726 of which Alaska was deprived 
was distributed among the States. Thus has 
it been through the years. 

It is no wonder therefore that the great 
forest resources of the national forests in 
Alaska remain relatively undeveloped and 
inaccessible. 

It is my intention to support and work for 
the early enactment of increases in the ap- 
propriations authorized to carry out the 
President’s program for the development of 
our national forests. There is need to in- 
crease the authorized annual appropriations 
far beyond the amount indicated in the 
budget. The President's program calls for 
the expenditure of a total sum of $1,263,484,- 
000 to be spent in the 10 years during fiscal 
years 1963 through 1972. There is great need 
for the authorization of $40 million for fiscal 
year 1963 to be increased drastically—tfar 
beyond the $10 million increase which it is 
anticipated will be recommended. 

I request that two letters addressed to me 
by the Forest Service relating to highways 
and development of roads in Alaska be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify 
before the subcommittee on behalf of my 
State, Mr. Chairman. If there should be any 
information required which I can provide I 
will be most happy to make it available to 
you, 


Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service 


Location, appropriation, and financial project 


Alabama: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land ~ 
National forest 


control 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. .-.... 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads 


Restoration of forest lands and improvements 


Payments to States, national forests fund 
Watershed 8 T7 
Agricultural conservation program. 

nar yg reserve program 


— , ̃ -. A ĩòVvß ĩł2 AEI EA A . ENS ——— 


Alaska: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land 


Forest research. 
State and private forestry cooperation. 


Forest and trails (includes transfer from “ Roads 
E h dis 


Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land mansgement: 
National forest 
Fighting forest 
Insect and disease 
Forest 
Subtotal, forest 


Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico... 
Payments to States, national forests fund. 
‘Watershed protection. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 
roads 


Total, Arizona (11,381,561 geres) 


tection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements”) 
Fighting eee. —L— 22 
Insect and disease 


and trails for States B 


and trails for States“) 


Obligated, | Estima’ Estimated 
1801 na 193 


—— — $598, cand 9 
35, 500 39, 000 

443, 500 443, 500 

465, 200 465, 200 

1, 841, 100 300 

234, 800 5 329 000 

— 2.000 2,000 

181, 610 210, 300 

29, 400 29, 400 

13. 800 13. 800 

LZ... 

— 230, 700 280, 700 
584, 2, 720, 500 

SS 


p 
Er 
8888 388888 


1 
BEER 
£5 


8, 740, 052 


88888888 
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Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 


Location, appropriation, and financial project Obligated, | Estimated, 
1961 1962 
Arkansas: 
Forest protection and 8 
Forest apay managem 
Nati al forest pr a A and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) $1, 442,462 | $1, 984, 000 
Fighting f rest fires Se ELE ESE 56, 019 
Insect an ＋ na control. „ 268 1, 600 
Acquisition of lands (Weeks 24,31 48, 000 
orest research ; 358. 500 
State and private forestry coopera 430, 700 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization... .............--.---~.--.----+---+-------- +--+ +--+ ------- ee 2, 156, 838 2, 822, 800 
2 roads and — 1 transfer from Roads and trails for States“) 1 55 624 = 
x] j!!! STS 5 
Restoration of forest pem Re on TEAR EEE NEN Se ' E E 3, 000 
Payments to counties, national grasslands.. KA horae 
Payments to States, national forests fund. 924, 415 870, 485 
Watershed protection 1, 292 14, 500 
Conservation reserve program 12, 765 500 
T 834. 795 872, 300 
a, eee ⁵ Tr:: ms ðß ß 4, 443, 987 5, 191, 785 
California: 
Forest protection and 3 
Forest land managemen: 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 16, 092, 473 20, 820, 100 
hiya Sr ↄðↄ (o ↄ̃ꝙñ ] ↄ : . 8 15, 526, 627 8 
—— and disease control. 1, 176, 184 1, 201, 600 
Forest research 1, 792, 830 2, 708, 300 
State — nn. 0 — AAA „„ ð ß ˙ - ˙ A 1.241, 143 1, 312, 600 
ann n d ð U—— . . 35, 829, 257 042, 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“) 7, 122, 150 7, 772, 800 
1 bru mK, Betis DURES R A, deo EAS E ðß S onsite a Seen 1, 000 
xpenses, dis 
Brush di: 450, 180 685, 000 
9; 686,036 ( „„. 
3, 288, 204 000 
2,310 10, 000 
548 600 
5, 800, 895 2, 693, 001 
49, 639 69, 
1, 264, 792 1, 438, 900 
854, 202 5, 060, 900 
Total, Onliforinia eser. ß dant SEA 58, 212, 087 43, 773, 701 
Colorado: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest 8 and management (includes advance from ‘ Cooperative range improvements“) 4,351, 851 5, 955, 500 
rr . . cntnpmoscwesosnselaedl cone 284, 667 0) 
disease control. Saias 190, 055 397, 
rest ressar, eee 3 410, 900 
Bate pi CCC w COC OER E IN E A cin can coh cowslabucusdayernbdapeecoesnas ES A EIS ESAS 65, 133 86, 7 
Subtotal, 1 5 % ̃ MTT! AAA T0 AA mM AAA 5, 236, 728 6, 850, 800 


Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from ‘Roads and trails for States“ 
e Sree WURDE soo oak S EER ERE LL T E E E E SERN ARES 


Expenses, brush disposal 554 143, 600 
Restoration of forest lands and improvements. e Me 5 —.— 
Payments to counties, national grasslands.. 30, 323 42, 

Payments to States, national forests fun 391, 965 277, 913 
Watershed protection 13,144 17, 300 

WWT—T—T—VT—T———T—T—V—V—V—V—v—P—V—V—V—V—-—ß—ß———ꝛꝛ y ——ꝛ —ß———— AS 
Trust funds.. 429, 892 666, 000 
%%% » A A EEES EE N, ͤ ⅛•¼—᷑ĩ᷑̃᷑̃ĩ̃ . AE e a ea 8, 175, 619 10, 156, 513 
Connecticu 
Forest 5 and utilization: 
Forest land management; Insect and disease control— . —— 5, 883 5, 400 
Forest research. 23, 500 33. 000 
70, 717 93, 200 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 100, 100 131, 600 
Assistance to States for tree planting. 1,700 
Watershed protection 7, 500 
‘Trust unds. 600 
Total, Oranet cnt (acter MOO) z ę . — 8 100, 100 141, 400 
Delaware: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: Insect and divest mti. ³ĩðWW 8 700 700 
ee a! Dee ee ee eee 15, 350 15, 600 
State and private forestry cooperation. 19, 951 27, 400 
Subtotal, forest protection: and wtilization: oo 2 a aaan n a a aaa S 001 43, 700 
Watershed protection... FIGS | I, SS ae 4,000 
Total, Delaware (acres, none) 47,700 
District of Columbia: 
Forest protection and 3 
Forest land managemen 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 3, 034, 180 3, 299, 700 
nee and mtrol 244, = ot 2 
* 483, 800 
5, 632, 400 
878, 000 
$8 000 
27, 160 


See nso at end of table. 
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Estimated, 
1963 
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Detailed stalements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 


Location, appropriation, and financial project 


District of Columbia—Continued 
W. hed $73, 400 $73, 400 
74, 600 74, 600 
1, 600 1, 
200 
S 
165. 000 105. 000 


Florida: 
Forest protection and utilization: 


Forest land management: 
sA National forest protection and management (includes advance from Cooperative range improvements“) 2 781, 871 934, 400 1,072, 200 
Fighting forest res. «cé444cc 2 020 ® @) 
Insect and disease control — 11, 886 3. 200 57, 000 
‘orest research. ol 357, 415 381, 500 426, 500 
ö aa HERS EL A SRR ee Se ae 636, 926 743. 900 743. 900 
nne ß =- 1, 843. 118 063, 000 299, 600 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“) 299, 404 280100 224 
.. . . . 85, 700 85, 700 
ts to counties, national grasslan: 1,470 1,500 1, 
Paymen States, national forests fund 972 215, 016 249, 000 
‘Watershed ...... 500 4,000 4, 
SEs Poa e ne 2% „ 
: 2 SURAT TRG EON IIMS Bis ES 302.100 362, 100 
% —: —: — ee an nb — 2. 839, 899 3, 012, 216 3, 281, 800 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
—— ſorest 8 and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 642, 417 7 500 1016, 700 
p aeni ghg, eegen PoS rr. .. 105, 800 102,000 
on MARRE A NA c AR 1,248, 800 841, 800 
OUAR OT ESA O ee eee ee eee O O O l E eae 716, 800 716, 800 
SSS 3, 026, 900 2, 737, 300 
700 251, 900 
— 11. 700 11, 700 
Restoration of forest lands and Benne xxx. -. — 2 00⁰⁰ e AA 000 
“Payments to States, national forests fı 197, 619 228, 800 
Watershed protection 69, 596 80, 500 80, 500 
Flood 8 ed . — —.— x = % — 
tural conservation program 
Conservation 94200 [= 
Le ee 240, 200 240, 200 
4, 099, 619 3, 692, 900 
Forest and utilization: 
7 e r eee 16, 400 38, 400 
„ 600 34, 600 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 51, 000 73, 000 
Pannier Sty SBIR Rarer e O |... nn can uaneaies eee a E a O a — 20, 000 
Trot tanta a 54, 400 
1 a TR ee eee a — eh ac es Se 125, 400 147, 400 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest pee and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 7, 526, 013 10, 106, 800 10, 256, 000 
Fighting forest fires... 3, 897, 510 A} 009 
Insect and disease con 1, 489, 624 1, 400 3, 174, 000 
Forest researeh 415, 658 907, 800 622, 800 
State and private forestry coo 255, 600 255, 600 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. o.oo. oe 13, 076, 600 14, 308, 400 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from Roads and trails for States?) 5, 196, 800 5, 205, 000 
. . ⁵—wdddbwbÜG . ! . —ñ 10, 200 10, 200 
1. a ae aa 1, 658, 400 1, 762, 000 
3, 200 3, 200 
2, 200 2, 200 
1, 121, 453 1, 298, 500 
Foden , 500 7, 500 


a a 110 000 

.. . . . ese tog 5, 400 
TTTT—T—T—TTVTbCTCTTTVTVTTVTTVTVVT— —-»„—-— — — F 404.760 — 1 5 
139, 700 139, 700 

907, 300 946, 800 

96, 400 125, 000 

500 £00 

5,077 900 

7,100 7. 100 

1.600 — 

27, 300 „300 

1,045, 277 1, 112, 600 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1962 i CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 3905 
Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 


Location, appropriation, and financial project 


Obligated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1961 1962 1963 


Indiana: 
. protection and utilization: 


orest land manage 
ae scene forest and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 5 8 
igbting forest 135 
, E pap Adndadadnncnadadanuudscnchdhasicasasadiccksbahabscanbensabismndgbespasshasahshibal f= Ot") 8 4,000 
Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act) 75, 000 
Pe en, ren ae a 55, 000 
zaon 0 ZZZ 118. 400 
Subtotal, forest 468, 200 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States 50, 000 
P: cane States, 12, 200 
ay men 
W. 25, 700 
10, 300 
Total, Indiana (131,930 acres) 567, 000 
E 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: Insect and disease control: «„ ð 3532 6, 400 
Forest research. z ; 80, 500 
State wea private forestry cooperation... 67, 300 
Subtotal, forest protection ant x ::: . 7 154. 200 
Payments to counties, national grasslands 100 100 
Payments to States, national forests fund y 200 
Watershed protect ion a 800 
Conservation reserve program )ͤ— % 8 0001S. 5-2. 25-. cae 
df * AAA NE NE - TTT—O—T—:. ETT 155, 300 
Kan 
Forest oreen and venue 
Forest land managemen 
National forest 5 and management (includes advance from Cooperative range improvements“) 57, 800 
%% TH A——A—::. ͥ ͥꝙ ———I—ů ß ĩð ̃ ̃ E AS ͤ . ̃ĩ˙˖‚—ééééé—é—é— ' ‚ ß o EEA 5, 000 
„ 2.5. T 9, 800 
State and private forestry cooperation 31, 000 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 103, 600 
Payments to counties, national grasslands_ 10, 500 
Watershed protect ion 16. 300 
Great Plains ec conservation program.. 5, 450 
t e I E CR ATS EL ch œb. .. : ..,. EER ESN ENL 135, 850 
E 
Kentucky: 
Forest protection snd aa 
Forest land manarem 
National forest and management {includes sd vance from Cooperative range improvements”)... 1, 007, 500 
i Tee ee, DS ie E Se v ——— SE, (9) 
Insect disease control. -.------- 28, 
Tet of lands (Weeks Act) 12 — 
ke kna a patents „%% ——— . ——— ̃6 pp ——. E AOE ea Pheri nenaee 276, 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 1, 534, 500 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from Roads and trai! 227. 000 
Assistance to States: for tres TIMING. PESE A 9, 200 9, 200 
Payments to States, natio! 79. 600 
Watershed protection- -.....------. 25, 400 
e O EEE arent NN 0 Gee A EASA SEAS 
no A r SS in Tes Ro eee ee 78, 500 
"otal, Kentuc&ky tere 1, 954, 200 
ooo 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest sore and management (includes ad vance from Cooperative range improvements”) 1, 370, 500 
2 orot Ts sins wal ahi anina Aaa V aaia 0) 70 
Insect — Y disease e control. p 
Forest reearen . 439. 100 
State * Le TORGRUEY COODOTRTOR cc T een ee es 524, 600 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 2, 407, 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “R. 211. 400 
Payments to States, national forests fund . 
D : ESTO Dw TAME aaa aaa 
—: EEE 303, 900 
‘Total, Lum e eee ͥ :: . aeaa aai a 3. 351, 900 
—SSS==s5 
Maine: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest 500 95, 400 
Fighting arees Takman @) 
Insect disease con 300 86, 000 
Fore: 3 900 214, 900 
State & and private forestry cooperation — — T— —T—: — 200 420, 200 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 2vç—?'ͤ ͤ————ͤ wdwm 900 816, 500 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from Roads and trails for States . 300 25, 000 
Assistance to States for tree 6 „ 5⁰⁰ 11.500 
sayut to . — nationa d 116 3, 600 
Watershed tection.. 500 4, 500 
— reserve 500 25, 000 
Trust funds. 700 700 
Total, Maine (50,021 acres) 516 886, 800 
—=———$+S~== 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
CVIII——-246 
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Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 


Location, appropriation, and financial project Ber, myisi Estimated, 
1963 


Maryland: 
orest protection and nuan: 
z N Kere t otecti and manag: t (includes ad from “C tive range im ts” 
ational fores on emen vance ooperative rovemen 
Fore — eee eee + E ormer %4 
State fs * forestry cooperation. PERG TRE ASE SaaS oo Sa D 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 
Assistance to States ioe ts tree planting 
national grasslands... 


88888 8888 


pro 

8 8 
onser vation reserve program. 

Trust funds. 


penas | RESA 


// ͤ ͤœ—— ⅛—ͤl .:::... — ͤ E a A T EES EITEN, 


a e ts: 
protection and utilization: 
1 Jand management: Insect and disease control. 


Subtotal, forest ig canoe ann T al 
88 to States for tree planting. 
Watershed protection 


1 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land manageiuent: 
Insect gl disease oo — — 
Acquisition of lands ere Act) 
Forest fesearch 
State and private forestry cooperation 
Subtotal, forest protection and utillzation 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from "Roads and trails for States’ 
— ] .. ̃ i «⅛C—'ũ«i il T.., a EARNE . ̃ —! !! . 
Expenses, brush disposal -= 


Payments to counties, national grasslands.. 
Payments to States, national forests fund 
atershed protection 


Minnesota: 

Forest protection and sey Naa 
Forest land managem 

N 8 are forest ee and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements”) 


Insect sg mvt gor 1 
Acquisition of lands Week 
‘orest research. 


Sabtotel: forest provestian anden d ̃ 0.?K. ̃ ͤ K 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“ 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest 
——— to 1 for tree planting. 


Forest protection and atte if 
Mational forest tect m and management (includes ad fro. C tive range improvements“) 
ro on an al ui advance m ooperative pi 


orest protection and ee 
Forest land managemen: 
National forest notion and management VoRa advance from Cooperative range improvements“) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1962 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE i 3907 
Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 
Location, appropriation, and financial project 0 - ted, 3 . 


Missouri—Continued 
— protection oe sae utilization—Continued 


orest research... 2. nn cocccncwewee nce nnennwnceweew nnn cnesenennn enn cnccsnewnsswcnnnensenecessnsnscencneesecnaseeneee= $242, 400 
State and private forestry Sy ao 374, 500 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization... 2, 111, 200 
Forest roads aot trails (includes anne from “Roads and trails 270, 000 
Expenses, brush disposal — 900 
Restoration of forest lands and improvements. 1, 500 
—— —— te counties, national grasslands............ 800 
ee to States, national forests fund 53, 400 
p ieam Ee pee ara —— — 600 
reserve program — SAS 

Trost ndi ns Sib enn annman anean EES EA AE — 1588 


r E EE E S e ESE A 
piraan hd dies disease control. 


Forest research 
State and private forestry cooperation 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “ 
Assistance to States for tree planting 
Expenses, brush disposal 


Restoration of forest lands and | — — 
Payments to States, national forests fund 
Watershed protection 
Conservation reserve program 
ann.. — 
Total, Montana (16,635,730 acres) “”. ———j——.—— 
* 
8 and — 
Forest land m 
200, 252 249, 600 278, 700 
6, 00 00 
2. 885 6,200 5,000 
Forest 38. 828 48, 800 48. 800 
State and private forestry. 18, 445 30, 300 30, 300 
abt, forest nrotection and wtilisation :::: ðᷣ : 266, 438 334, 900 362, 800 
Forest roads and trails (i (includes transfer iho “Roads and trails for States’’) 14. 905 20. 800 25, 700 
Assistance to States for ae n ES Aa own Se ER ES E E A T KORE A NE E EEA D E S E ane 200 200 
Payments to counties, na 10, 118 1,000 1,000 
Payments to States, * forests und 14, 992 15, 854 18, 400 
Watershed protection. 2, 068 8, 400 8, 400 
Great Plains conservation program 5, 684 6, 000 6, 000 
SE UE ONRE UO TRCN oo EN . E x w o SA W 
— — ⁵¹¼⅛é—?!!! Ä E — 8 314, 295 387, 454 422, 500 
—— —ͤ———ͤ—ͤ 
Nevada: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from Coo 778, 987 874,000 938, 200 
Fighting forest ewe 330, 043 00 ® 
Insect and disease contro! . 21, 000 
Forest research 40,779 41, 900 41, 
State and private forestry cooperation.. 52, 245 81. 900 81. 900 
Subtotal, forest protection and nzat ion 1, 203, 783 997, 800 1, 083, 000 
Forest roads and trails (ineludes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“) a 405, 621 136, 000 348, 200 
Restoration of forest lands and improvements pO) NODS tee 
Payments to States, national forests fund. 59, 665 41,071 47,600 
Watershed protection 15, 387 18, 500 18, 500 
Trust funds. 486 1,900 
vo BS OG Te ESS PEERS o ʒ eR EEE Nya Hever a HAE Ln | 1, 685, 076 1, 245, 271 1, 499, 200 
> 22 T OO“ 
New Hampshire: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
‘orest land management: 
1 ſorest — and — (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) ari 51 1 69 500 
Lek 95, 000 
orest research 264, 200 214, 200 
State and private forestry cooperation... 115, 922 138, 200 138, 200 
Subtotal, Rest protection ß ̃ Üũ.ſG̃7ʃH a a aA EA 1,021, 278 1, 247, 200 1,332, 900 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States” a 291, 814 287, 200 198, 000 
‘Appistence 60 Biates for tree DIANE odes. os soo acc cara SER ͤ ͤ᷑⁵w. ̃ ͤ K . ͤ , a dane 4, 000 4, 000 
Expenses, brush disposal — eee eee eee 
Payments to States, national ſorests 67, 710 43, 120 49, 900 
Watershed protection 9. 400 9, 400 
Conservation reserve program 12, 020 5, 100 5, 000 
Trust funds. 27. 797 28, 500 28, 500 
a e RX ENE A e eee r inate nat ane T AEA 1, 424, 952 1, 624, 520 1,627, 700 
New Jersey: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: Insect and disease control 6,184 8, 900 8, 000 
Forest research — 2.050202. 5-2 21. 64, 400 64. 
State and private forestry cooperation 138, 427 183. 100 183. 100 
Subtotal, forest protection and utillzatlon 190, 111 256, 400 500 
Assistance to States for tree planting— . GNU DANSE SECTOR E 6, 300 58.500 
0 — ̃ EEE FILE I EOE LARTER NILE V -LN TEEN 1,811 4,300 4, 300 
Total, New Jersey (acres, none) rr... — ::: a t cet te. Bee RAN 191, 922 267, 000 266, 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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March 13 


Location, appropriation, and financial project 


Fighting forest I ͤ ͤ T—— , ĩ E ͤ—— — ———ů—— 
Insect and disease con 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 
Forest roads and trails (includes ea from “ 


Total, New Mexico (8,997,993 acres) 


New York: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 
Insect and disease control. 


Pa, 


Total, New York (13,747 acres) 


North Carolina: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land t: 


management: 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements”) 


e 843, 631 
r . ñfß ⁊ d , ⁊ᷣ ees 574 
Toe and disease control. 130 528 
A n a E 1, 146, 957 
State and private forestry cooperation 387, 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 2, 569, 
33 roads and trails (includes transfer from Roads and trails for States“) 313, 897 
CC ᷣ¼ůmÜũuʒvlö—ñ—]] „ 
Payments to States, national forests ſund 227, 575 
ee Detection. — — 
Conservation reserve program 7 
Trust funds. x „ „ 588 
ee... . ᷣ .... 4„„c„ 
North Dakota: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from Cooperative range improvements“) 172, 131 
, rr. ccnensenebadeetegiinatn ole ves cana clean A 731 
Forest research 73, 283 
State and private forestry cooperation 21, 265 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 


Payments to counties, national grusslands 194, 998 
Payments to States, national forests fund.. 

de reed He Teh ere T ee eee eo p —— k ̃ — 
9 0000 — ̃ ., f... . ̃ ̃ oaaae 


Ohio: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 


Inse: 
Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act) 
Forest resserchi at se eS 


Subtotal. forest protection and utilization 
roads and trails (includes transfer from “R 


klahoma: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land anagoma 
National foresi 


See footnotes at end of table. 


g 
8 


3 8888888888 888 8 


ES 


Ha 
HSB 88 K 


$ Bus 


Obligated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1961 1962 1963 


af 
8 8 


E 


BBS ESE 88 g 
8838888888 888 8 


6, 582. 900 


1962 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 3909 
Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location Jor Forest Service—Continued 


Location, appropriation, and financial project 


Okiahoma—Continued 
Great Plains co: 
e SOR a CNT TOES WROD eee E EA A T EEE E EEE NA S 


0 
. protection and . ne 


Forest land managemen 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from 9, 501, 536 
ting forest I 5,222, 267 
Insect and disease con 305, 960 
Forest research 977 
State and private forestry cooperation... 920 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 16, 542, 650 
Forest roads 3 trails (includes transfer from m Roads and trails for States’’) 7, 594, 105 
Astane t ol lands, Klamath Indians E A d S E RATEN (OP ARREST, 
tance to sg adn ose planting— 4 ͤ**4„ö.' 118 
er 5 counties, national grasslands. 4,151 
Payments to States, national forests fund 2, 
Watershed protection 25, 
one nd California d ᷣ , ⁵———T . 5.5 Te ae ̃ ß 99 
regon an Rs! a eee ðyʒ o ee a ore ee Se ne a 
WW e S 


oo ee. ³ / 


Pennsylvania: 
Forest ab dco and utilization: 

Forest land management: 
Piehting f forest protection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) 
Insect and disease control 
Acquisition of lands 1 (Wess Act) 

Forest fescarch. . 5 

State and | private eee AEE EEE RA L E E E . e ET E ae 


Bubtotal, forest protection and utilization 

Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads 

er . e 

Payments to States, national ſorests 
rshed protection. 


Conservation reserve program 1 
TVfThWſVſTſTThTTVhyyhſhhh%ÄVh½ff!!!!! meebo te gees aseeoaacdbe wen cadena O RAR a 
% %%% GEOR). <0 miß, ... ˙¾——tr“ . a o aa | 


Rhode Island: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 


À Watershed pro 
Total, Rhode Island (acres, 


South Carolina: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and management (includes advance from Cooperative range improvements“) ............ 


. 


g 


ae 


855 


‘orest research. 
State pho private forestry coope! 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from 
Assistance to States for . 7 Oaa aadis e D 


Payments to States, national fo 

. F 
onser vation reserve progra 

Trust funds. 


— 


SS 88 
58888888 888 5 


dnn, . K :: tana sunt nin iia sarees 2,621, 276 


South Dakota: 
Forest ceo and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National creed pio rotection and management (includes advance from eure range improvements“) 


rest research 
State sad private forestry coo; 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and tralis for States“). 
ere 88 . mi 
Payments to Btates, Baronai 22 und. 


nee, d ð ᷣ Se ee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Location, appropriation, and financial project . i 


Tennessee: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 


National forest protection and management (Includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements”) $541, 082 $814, 100 $901, 800 
Fighting forest fires 27, 384 0 00 
Insect and disease control. 24, 909 500 25, 000 
Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act)... . .. k - 8 „ 42, 000 30, 000 
Forest research....-...----. — 96, 300 96, 300 
State and private forestry coopera 418, 500 418, 500 
Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. —- r 4444444 „ 1, 393, 400 1, 471, 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States’ 302. 300 206, — 
ans to States for tree plant ing. „„«„44„c4„4%4%44é4c444„„„t 19, 700 19, 700 
Restoration of forest lands and improvements.. 3,000 3, 000 
Payments to States, national forests ſund. 83, 009 , 100 
Watershed protection 40, 300 40, 300 
Conservation.reserve program. D ee eee 
%%%]! “D — 117, 500 117, 500 


e ::: A NE EE penne a penne anwensca 


eee A S 


E I nn a MENSAE aA — . »»» 
roads and trails (includes transfer from ‘‘ Roads and trails for States“) 
D ß A . 
Payments to counties, national grasslands... 
Payments to States, national forests fund... 
f . r ß ̃7½ “ ̃ . TRA LST OS ASOT TR ̃ ͤ 8 
Flood prevention. 
Great Plains conser 


Forest protection and utilization: À 
Foroa aaa — 1 tostio d t (includes ad from ** Cooperative range im ts” 
0 ro n and managemen udes advance from “ perative vemonts““ 
Fighting forest hres PE a a S AAAS AA R E EE ERE E N EE N A A See asá ) 


Forest research 
State and private forestry cooperation 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “ Roads and 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special acts (Cache). 


ee e of lands for Cache National Forest enen 
e qꝶęꝶqſfſf m p e. N ERER 
E brush disposal 


Total, Utah (7,922,001 actes).....-..---------------0nen--sa-<nnenwnnennnnnnwnnnenennnnncsnnsnncnnnencennnnenwnsnnnnnaeene=-=- 


Vermont: 
Forest protection and utilization: 


Forest land management: 
National 5 rotection and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements“) ......-.-... 
not an disa eink ðͤ v Ree oe 


Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act) 
Forest research. 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and 


/// Am .. : E E EIN, 


N . 
orest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest porn: — 
IN NS ES aa SE REE a OTE) Y RESTA aE 


. ̃] ò ͤ ̃ ... ̃ ] 


, ͤ —— e). . EE 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Detailed statements of obligations by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 
Location, appropriation, and financial project 9 r yr Erneta, 
Washington: 
Forest protection and er ont 
Forest land management 
l Ti and management (includes advance from “Cooperative range improvements”) $4, — = $6, a 000 87, 444, 000 
1, 0 1) 
304, 961 274, 000 331, 000 
701, 798 600 
602, 523 673, 800 673, 800 
Subtotal, forest protection and . . 8, 356, 525 712, 400 9, 118, 000 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“ 5, 004, 183 8 727 200 5, 214 000 
Access reads <2... <5... 25.2.2 e SE beep DAE Tet eS 
%% A •¶ͤU᷑—et E E D T E E 127, 500 127, 500 
Expenses, brush disposal 1, 103, 162 1, 243, 800 1, 321, 500 
Payments to States, national 488, 711 4, 309, 990 K 600 
Watershed protection 734 9, 9, 700 
Ronee eeibegel SOMME VO naha pan 2c A C Uoabann- sh raesinaekaacasvennucdavedapencantunseeadsnconscacniapeanermanensingupeotaanentalt , E a 
JJ ß ACR ery ea ET ELE Te yey Nay Se SE 1, 333, 672 1, 577, 200 1, 577, 200 
ee, e . e ate eens aea 24,153,769 | 21. 708, 590 22, 488, 500 
West Virginia: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
Nationa! forest 8 and management (includes advance from“ Cooperative range improvements“) -.---------- 787, 678 1, 057, 100 1, 188, 800 
Fighting forest fires. ...... 10, 855 @) (@) 
sect and disease con 07, 111, 000 88, 000 
Acquisition of lands (W. 1, 41, 000 60, 000 
Forest researen 229, 305 . 400 459, 400 
State and private forestry cooperation 176, 060 222, 000 222, 000 


Wisconsin: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 


National — rotection and management (includes advance from Cooperative range improvements? ? 22 803, 900 1, 235, 800 1, 438, 400 
1 on ee nee ees <TR SR e., ß—ß—— = ach 64, 559 ) (05 
and 1 —.— control es bel 157, 588 9, 600 196, 
S Acquisition or Jan lands is (Weeks YW RE Sy BON ES 2S 8 OE RE GS Se L TAR 3, 176 DOD Tio SA waar 
‘ort x 
Forest ane r ss. 8 ss ted d aaa iaa el aapa paanga 2, 516, 360 3, 218, 900 3, 318, 900 
Other locations. 344, 274 209, 
State pet % VPV nnn wend ehh anna eter ee ie ea Pee —AñU— — gies 444, 623 648, 200 648, 200 
Bubtotal, forest: nroteckion: Sind: UG teetion oo oe eon a dre ned a —0.—＋erGiß ˙˖r—r” 2 g 4, 334, 480 5, 562, 100 5, 810, 700 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States”) 397, 788 800 540, 000 


Expenses, brush 
. — tot ore s: national grasslands. 
aymeni counties, nation: 

Payments to States, national forests fund- 

8 protection 

nnen, Hmm ᷣ — T.—T—rönh eee a immed oasis 

Trust funds: 
ee rr. æꝙ¼ã ³ Aa ·˙ 
e . . p . a neat 


BW eee... aban ß ——T 


Wyoming: 

Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land . nt: 

National forest 

forest 


Subtotal, forest protection end wilsation 58a so onc ih —1:ͤ 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“) 


Payments to counties, national g. 
Payments to States, national Toreata | fund.. 
Watershed d protection . 

A 


Total, Wyoming (9,144,255 acres) 


Puerto Rico: 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: National forest protection and management (includes advance from Cooperative range improve- 


State 8 Pa OIRERET OOD EIEIO once cee eng remand eM an S 


Shen man, ⅛ wm cuaieaiawbapaabedaeniinemnane 
Forest roads and trails (includes transfer from “Roads and trails for States“) 
Payments to counties, national grasslands_._.......................-----.-..- 
Payments to States, national forests Lay 
Watershed protection 
Trust funds 


Total. Puerto Rico S „ rr ß r EEE 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Obligated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1961 1962 1963 
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Detailed statements of obligations’ by geographic location for Forest Service—Continued 
Location, appropriation, and financial project 
Undistributed: 


Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 


National forest protection and management {includes advance from Cooperative range improvements“) 


Fighting forest 
Forest research. 


Stabs ane private forestry cooperation ae ooo eer ee ee . ũ———P——)—. 


Subtotal, forest protection and utilization. 
een ea a le 

Restoration of forest lands and improvemen 
Watershed protection 
Conservation reserve program 


NR ree ss Rs DE Seen yen —ꝛ — — — — 


a T— 


1 See “Undistributed.” 


2Re ts repayment to“ Expenses, brush disposal,” of funds advanced for financ- 
1900 obligations for Erost fires, These obligations were included in the comparison of fund availabilit 
forest fires 


fighting 
bution by States for 1960. 


fighting 


3 The amounts for 1962 and 1963 have not been distributed by States. Locations 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: We believe the 
following information sets forth the needs 
for road and highway improvements in 
Alaska concerning which you wrote on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1962. 

The report of the Secretary of Commerce 
on the forest highway study required by 
section 3(b) of the Federal Highway Act of 
19581 gave needs on roads of (1) primary 
importance to the State, counties, or com- 
munities within, adjoining, or adjacent to 
the national forests which have not been 
designated as forest highways, and (2) roads 
which are now designated forest highways. 
For Alaska, the figures are as follows: 


Needs (thou- 
sands) 


Roads not designated as 
505 forest highways 1 
as 


1651.4 125,233 69, 263 


1 Of this total, about 430 miles are not now in existence. 


Of the above total mileage, all but 34 miles 
are in the Alaska Federal-aid system. In 
addition to their importance to the State, 
these highways are of great importance for 
forest. protection and administration. They 
receive heavy use by the general public for 
local and intercommunity travel and by peo- 
ple visiting the forests for recreation and 
other purposes. The need for improvement 
of these highways to adequate standards, and 
construction of the mileage that is now not 
in existence, is a matter of great concern 
to the Forest Service. The development of 
the timber and other resources of the na- 
tional forests in southeastern Alaska is to 
a great extent dependent on the improve- 
ment and extension of the forest highway 
system. As you know, it has been necessary 
to arrange for substantial highway improve- 
ments adjacent to communities as part of 
the effort to attract pulpmill installations 
into Alaska. 


Committee Print No. 16, Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
86th Cong., 2d sess. 


ofaccuracy. 


Appropriations for forest highways are 
made to the Department of Commerce and 
are administered by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Due to the importance of these high- 
ways to the national forests the regulations 
for administering forest highways provide for 
participation by the Forest Service jointly 
with the State and Bureau of Public Roads 
in designating roads as forest highways and 
programing funds. 

Under the current authorization, the an- 
nual apportionment to the State of Alaska 
is about $2,876,474. 

You will recall that there is another sys- 
tem of roads called forest development roads. 
These roads typically branch out from the 
forest highway system and provide access 
for the protection, development, and mul- 
tiple-use management of the national for- 
ests. The development program for the na- 
tional forests submitted to the Congress by 
President. Kennedy September 21, 1961, pro- 
vides for the construction in Alaska of 371 
miles of these forest development roads at 
a cost of about $26 million in fiscal years 
1963-72. These roads are for access to tim- 
ber (220 miles), recreational development 
(76 miles), and other national forest pur- 
poses (75 miles). Their construction is es- 
sential for the orderly development of the 
wood, water, forage, wildlife, and recreation 
resources of the national forests at the rate 
foreseen as necessary to meet demands for 
the use of these resources on a continuing 
basis during the next 10 years and at the 
year 2000. 

The special problems of Alaska must be 
considered in their true light so that ade- 
quate provision may be made for the im- 
provement of the public highway network 
essential for the development and social and 
economic welfare of the State. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1962. 
Hon, ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: This responds to 
the telephoned request of March 1 from 
your staff for information concerning forest 
development road authorizations, the status 
of appropriations, and the bill numbers of 
pertinent bills that have been introduced 
that bear on this subject. 

You know, we are sure, that forest high- 
ways are in a category of their own. The 
present forest highway authorization is $33 
million annually. This amount is appro- 
priated to the Department of Commerce and 
is allocated to the States on a formula basis 


for expenditures oí emergency firefighting funds cannot be forecast with any degree 
Both the amounts and locations will vary from year to year which distorts 


y. Also amounts in the regular appropriation may be 


supplemented depending upon the seriousness of the fire situation. 
4 Represents recovery of prior-year obligations. 


which is established by law. The allocation 
to the State of Alaska now is $2,876,474. 

Authorizations for forest development 
roads are contained in the same biennial 
highway authorization bill. These funds are 
appropriated to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The most recent such bill, enacted 
2 years ago, provides authorizations for forest 
development roads of $35 million for fiscal 
year 1962 and $40 million for fiscal year 1963, 
The full amount of the authorization has 
been included in the appropriations for fiscal 
year 1962 and the budget for fiscal year 1963, 
now under consideration by the Congress. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1963 there is 
a commitment by the administration to pro- 
pose legislation to increase the fiscal year 
1963 authorization from $40 million to $50 
million; and a further commitment that if 
this new obligational authority is granted, 
a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 
1963 of $6,500,000 is anticipated to liquidate 
obligations incurred under this additional 
authorization. Based on Forest Service ex- 
perience, this amount of cash would permit 
obligating the full amount of the possible 
additional authorization. 

A bill dealing with all of the authorizations 
that are usually contained in the biennial 
highway authorization, for fiscal year 1964 
and fiscal year 1965, has been introduced. 
It is H.R. 9725 by Congressman FALLON. It 
has been referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. It continues the figure of $40 million 
as the amount to be authorized for forest 
development roads for both fiscal year 1964 
and fiscal year 1965. 

No decision has yet been made as to the 
authorization amounts the administration 
will recommend for this item for fiscal year 
1964 and fiscal year 1965. 

You asked to be provided with available 
figures on road needs within the national 
forests. The development program for the 
national forests, which was sent to the Con- 
gress by President Kennedy on September 
21, 1961, calls for the construction during 
the period fiscal year 1963 through fiscal year 
1972 of about 79,400 miles of multiple-pur- 
pose roads, and 8,000 miles of trails. It also 
calls for necessary maintenance, and for par- 
tial construction of some of this mileage by 
timber purchasers. The published report 
lists a total dollar figure as the estimated 
required Federal expenditures for these 
roads of $1,212,484,000 for construction and 
reconstruction, and in addition the equiva- 
lent of $24 million per year for annual re- 
current work, largely road maintenance. 
The 10-year total of these two items is 
$1,452,848,000, or an average annual figure 
of $145,284,800. Of the 10-year amount it is 
estimated that R. & T. 10 percent funds will 
provide about $189 million, leaving an aver- 
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age annual amount to come from appropri- 
ations of about $126 million, 
To recapitulate, these figures are: 


Total nonrecurrent for 10 


6 $1, 212, 484, 000 
Total recurrent for 10 years 240, 000, 000 
Total estimated 
needs 1. 452, 484, 000 
Available from R. & T., 
10% Pr 189, 000, 000 
Difference 1, 263, 484, 000 
Annual equivalent... 126, 348, 400 


In the early years of the 10-year period the 
amount would be less than this annual 
equivalent. Consequently the annual 
amount by the middle of the 10-year period 
would probably need to be higher than this 
annual equivalent. 

This 10-year program constitutes only 
about 17 percent of the long-range road re- 
quirements. Ultimate requirements, now 
projected to be completed in about 40 years, 
contemplate construction of about 879,900 
miles of new roads, reconstruction of about 
105,000 miles of roads, plus work on trails 
and bridges. 

Enclosed are two publications outlining 
the development program for the national 
forests. Publication No. 896, the one with 
the glossy cover, contains a discussion of the 
road and t ail activities on page 18. The 
other publication contains, page 3, a listing 
of all the categories of work proposed for the 
national forests in Alaska under this pro- 
gram. You will notice that the 10-year road 
needs for Alaska are listed as: 


t $26, 228, 000 
—. r A E E 400, 000 
TOMT iI UUR ee 26, 628, 000 


If you have further questions, please 


‘Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
further morning business? 

Mr. SMATHERS and Mr. KEATING 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New York seek recogni- 
tion in the morning hour? 

Mr. KEATING, Yes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks follow 
those of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

Was the Senator from Florida seeking 
recognition? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
light of the fact that there is scheduled 
a luncheon to be attended by Members 
of the Senate, I wonder if the Senator 
from New York could withhold his re- 
marks so that the Senate might proceed 
in executive session for the purpose of 
taking up the two treaties on the Execu- 
tive Calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of executive business, take 
up the two treaties on the calendar, 
and have the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman] recognized, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatrnc] does not lose 
his right to the floor in the morning 
hour. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Florida desire to have the 
treaties considered en bloc? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the treaties be considered 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY—CON- 
VENTION OF THE WORLD METE- 
OROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
A, 87th Congress, Ist session, an amend- 
ment to the statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and Executive F, 
87th Congress, 2d session, amendments 
to the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, as follows: 


AMENDMENT OF First SENTENCE OF SUBPARA- 
GRAPH A-3 OF ARTICLE VI oF THE STATUTE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


“The General Conference shall elect twelve 
members to membership on the Board of 
Governors, with due regard to equitable rep- 
resentation on the Board as a whole of the 
members in the areas listed in subparagraph 
A-1 of this article, so that the Board shall at 
all times include in this category three rep- 
resentatives of the area of Latin America, 
three representatives of the area of Africa 
and the Middle East and a representative 
of each of the remaining areas except North 
America.“ 

Under the authority of the Director Gen- 
eral of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, I hereby certify that the attached 
document sets forth the true text, in the 
five official languages of the agency, of an 
amendment of the first sentence of article 
VI.A.3 of the statute of the Agency approved 
by the General Conference of the Agency on 
October 4, 1961. 

In testimony whereof, I, Finn Seyersted, 
Director of the Legal Division of the Secre- 
tariat of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, have caused the seal of the Agency 
to be fixed hereto and have subscribed my 
name, at the city of Vienna, on the 30th 
day of October 1961. 

Finn SEYERSTED. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
(Resolution 1 (Cg-IIT) ) 


AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 10(A) (2) OF THE 
CONVENTION 


The Congress, 

Noting, 

(1) That there is a discrepancy between 
the English and French texts of Article 10 
(a) (2) of the Convention; 

(2) That neither text is free from am- 
biguities; 

Decides that the text of Article 10(a) 2 
of the Convention be replaced by the fol- 
lowing: 

10(a) (2) Requests for Membership in the 
Organization. 
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ORGANISATION METEOROLOGIQUE MONDIALE 
(Resolution 1 (Cg-III)) 
AMENDMENT A L’ARTICLE 10 A) 2) DE LA 
CONVENTION 

Le Congres, 

Notant, 

1) Qu'il existe des divergences entre les 
versions anglaise et francaise de l'Article 10 
a) 2) de la Convention de l'OMM; 

2) Qu’aucune des versions n'est exempte 
a’ambiguité; 

Decide de remplacer l'Article 10a) de la 
Convention par le texte suivant: 

“10 a) 2) Demandes d’admission comme 
Membre de l'Organisation.” 

WorLp METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
(Resolution 2 (Cg-III)) 


AMENDMENTS TO ARTICLE 13 OF THE CON- 
. VENTION 

The Congress, 

Considering 

(1) That the number of Members of the 
Organization has considerably increased 
since signature in Washington in 1947, of 
the Convention of the World Meteorological 
Organization; 

(2) The advisability of having on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee wider consultation, thus 
not only improving the representation of the 
Regions, but also increasing the number of 
the Directors of Meteorological Services tak- 
ing an active part in the operation of the 
Organization; 

(3) The prevailing practice in other Spe- 
cialized Agencies of United Nations; 

Decides 

(1) That the text of Article 13 of the Con- 
vention of the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization be replaced by the following: 

“Article 13 
Composition 

The Executive Committee shall consist of: 

(a) The President and the Vice-Presidents 
of the Organization; 

(b) The Presidents of Regional Associa- 
tions who can be replaced at sessions by their 
alternates, as provided for in the General 
Regulations; 

(c) Nine Directors of Meteorological Serv- 
ice of Members of the Organization, who can 
be replaced at sessions by alternates, pro- 
vided: 

(1) That these alternates shall be as pro- 
vided for in the General Regulations; 

(ii) That not more than one-third of the 
members of the Executive Committee, com- 
prising the President and the Vice-Presidents 
of the Organization, the Presidents of Re- 
gional Associations, and the nine elected 
Directors shall come from one Region, this 
Region being determined in the case of each 
member in accordance with the General Reg- 
ulations”; 

(2) That this amendment shall come into 
force on 15 April 1959. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Ex- 
ecutive A, is one of a series of recent 
amendments to the instruments estab- 
lishing various international organiza- 
tions. These amendments have in- 
creased the cize of the executive bodies 
of these organizations in line with their 
expanding membership. 

This particular amendment increases 
the size of the Board of Governors of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
from 23 to 25 members so as to provide 
for more equitable representation for 
the area of Africa and the Middle East. 

The basic objective of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency—the 
IAEA—the Senate will recall, is to 
“seek to accelerate and enlarge the con- 
tributions of atomic energy to promote 
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health and prosperity throughout the 
world.” The functions of the IAEA, 
which are exercised mainly through the 
Board of Governors, include: assisting 
research and development in the practi- 
cal application of atomic energy to 
peaceful uses; making provision for 
services and materials needed for such 
research; acting as an intermediary to 
secure performence of services and the 
supply of material and facilities by one 
member of the Agency for another; fos- 
tering the exchange of scientific and 
technical information on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; encouraging the 
training of scientists and experts in the 
field; fostering and administering safe- 
guards to prevent uses of materials for 
military purposes; developing and ap- 
plying standards of safety for the protec- 
tion of health, lives, and property in its 
own operations and in the operations of 
any state which so requests; and ac- 
quiring or establishing plant, facilities, 
and equipment useful in carrying out its 
authorized functions. 

The United States, for calendar year 
1961, was assessed 32.43 percent or 
$2,000,283 of the total assessment of 
$6,168,000. In addition, $750,000 was ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1962 for a vol- 
untary contribution to the Agency’s 
atoms-for-peace program. 

As in the case of the statute of the 
IAEA itself, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations consulted with the Senate 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and was informed that 
no objection existed to the amendment. 
There is no opposition known to the 
committee and U.S. contributions to the 
Agency will not be affected in any way. 
Since the Board of Governors began 
meeting at Vienna on February 27, the 
committee hopes that the Senate will 
give early advice and consent to accept 
ance of the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the amendment to the 
statute for the International Atomic 
Energy Agency be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 


As vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and as one who partici- 
pated in the drafting of the original IAEA 
statute at United Nations headquarters in 
1955-56, and has followed the development 
of the Agency since, I support this amend- 
ment to the IAEA statute. 

The IAEA has had a difficult 4-year his- 
tory and has been confronted with many of 
the political problems that have beset the 
United Nations itself, as well as slow progress 
in developing economic nuclear power 
throughout the world. The Soviet Union 
has not cooperated in the Agency's work, 
has opposed the Agency’s safeguards and in- 
spection system, has provided only minimum 
financial support, and has consistently criti- 
cized the Agency’s work and U.S. support of 
it. But the United States enjoys a good 
reputation among the Agency’s membership, 
is always supported in the Board of Gov- 
ernors and General Conference, and is rec- 
ognized as the real friend of atoms for peace. 

The Agency has assembled a small but 
competent staff in Vienna and stands ready 
to fulfill its important functions if the po- 
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litical environment should improve: Many 
of the problems in developing atomic energy, 
especially in the health and safety field, 
should be approached on a worldwide basis, 
through the IAEA. Many of the developing 
countries support the IAEA and would pre- 
fer to develop their atomic energy programs 
under the auspices of the IAEA. 3 

This amendment would increase the rep- 
resentation of the area of Africa and Middle 
East on the Board of Governors of the 
Agency and should be supported by the 
United States. 

I recommend that the Senate advise and 
consent to the acceptance of this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Ex- 
ecutive F contains two rather simple 
amendments to the World Meteorologi- 
cal Convention, which the Senate ap- 
proved originally in 1949. The first 
amendment removes a discrepancy be- 
tween the original French and English 
texts of article 10(a) (2) by substituting 
language in both texts which makes it 
clear that members of the World Me- 
teorological Organization—WMO—that 
are sovereign states can vote on “re- 
quests for membership in the Organiza- 
tion.” The earlier language had left 
in doubt whether this reservation of 
voting rights to members that are states 
included also questions of suspension 
and expulsion from membership, in ad- 
dition to the question of admission. 
This doubt has now been removed by 
the substitute language. The WMO, in- 
cidentally, has two classes of members— 
members that are states and members 
that are territories or groups of terri- 
tories. The new language, therefore, 
makes it apparent that the latter group 
of members may participate in votes on 
suspension or expulsion, but not on ad- 
mission to membership. 

The second amendment enlarges the 
size of the WMO Executive Committee 
from 15 to 18 members. This increase 
is patterned on similar increases in the 
executive bodies of other U.N.-special- 
ized agencies to reflect their growing 
membership and make possible more 
equitable representation. 

The Senate will recall that the WMO 
was established to facilitate worldwide 
cooperation in the field of meteorology 
through networks of observation sta- 
tions, meteorological centers and inter- 
national exchange of weather informa- 
tion. The supreme organ of the WMO 
is the World Meteorological Congress, 
which convenes at 4-year intervals to 
adopt technical regulations and to fix 
the policy, program, and budget of the 
Organization. The Executive Commit- 
tee, which is the executive arm of the 
agency, meets at least once a year to 
supervise the implementation of the 
resolutions of the Congress, to admin- 
ister the finances and perform such 
other functions as may be conferred on 
it by the Congress or by the convention. 

The total budget of the WMO for 
calendar year 1961 was $666,179, of 
which the United States was assessed 
19.03 percent, or $126,751. 

No opposition to these amendments 
came to the attention of the committee 
during its consideration of this matter, 
nor will U.S. contributions to the WMO 
be in any way affected by them. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations, there- 
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fore, hopes that the Senate will give its 
advice and consent to the approval of 
both of these amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Par- 
liamentarian informs the Chair that it 
has been the recent practice to have the 
yeas and nays on all treaties. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
speaking for the majority leader, I know 
he intends that there be a recorded yea- 
and-nay vote. He would like to have 
one vote, however, and have it printed 
in the Recorp as a vote applying to both 
treaties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments to the treaties 
will be considered as having passed 
through their various parliamentary 
stages, up to and including the presen- 
tation of the respective resolutions of 
ratification. The resolutions of ratifica- 
tion of Executive A, 87th Congress, 2d 
session, and Executive F, 87th Congress, 
Ist session, will be read. 

EXECUTIVE A 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the acceptance of the 
amendment to the first sentence of subpar- 
agraph A.3 of article VI of the statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, ap- 
proved by the General Conference of the 


Agency on October 4, 1961 (Executive A, 
87th Congress, 2d session). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ted under the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. On the pending 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to the resolution of ratification? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MusKIE], and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
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NEUBERGER], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Cxurcy], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY}, the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis]. the Senator from Georgia 
iMr. Tanmapce], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], would each vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen], anc the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Koch], are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone], are absent on official busi- 
ness. . 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
Is absent because of death in his family. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter], the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 80, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Ex. No, 21] 
YEAS—80 

Aiken Goldwater Moss 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Gruening Murphy 
Bartlett art Pastore 
Beall Hartke Pearson 
Bennett Hayden Pell 
Bible Hickenlooper Prouty 
Boggs Hickey Proxmire 
Burdick Hill Randolph 
Bush Holland Robertson 
Byrd, Va Hruska ussell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Saltonstall 
Cannon Javits Scott 
Capehart Johnston Smathers 
Carlson Jordan mith, Mass. 
Case, N.J. Keating Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, Mo. Thurmond 
Curtis Long. La. Tower 

Magnuson Wiley 
Douglas Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McCarthy W ý 

nd McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Morse Young, Ohio 
Pulbright Morton 
NOT VOTING—20 

Butler Fong Miller 
Carroll Humphrey Monroney 
Case; S. Dak. Kefauver Muskie 
Church Kuchel Neuberger 
Cooper Long, Hawalli Stennis 
Dirksen McNamara Talmadge 
Engle Metcalf 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Two-thirds 
of the Senators present having voted in 
the affirmative, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion of Executive A is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE F 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the approval of 
amendments to articles 10(a)(2) and 13 of 
the Convention of the World Meteorological 
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Organization, as embodied in resolutions 
adopted at the Third Congress of the Or- 
ganization, held at Geneva, from April 1 to 
28, 1959 (Executive F, Eighty Seventh Con- 
gress, first sesssion) . 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the resolution of ratification? 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Houmpurey], the Senator from California 
Mr. Encie], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Stennis], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TatmapncE], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musk! and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Minnesota {Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Metcatr], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE], 
and the Senator from Maine IMr. 
Musk! would each vote “aye.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirxsen], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEet] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coorer], and the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is absent because of death in his family. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Kucuer], 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER), would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 80, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 22] 
YEAS—80 

Aiken Bush Cotton 
Allott Va. Curtis 
Anderson Byrd, W. Va. Dodd 
Bartlett Cannon Do 
Beall Capehart Dworshak 
Bennett Carlson Eastland 
Bible Case, N.J Ellender 
Boggs Chavez Ervin 
Burdick Clark Fulbright 


Goldwater Long, Mo. Robertson 
Gore ng. La. Russell 
Gruening Magnuson Saltonstall 
Hart Mansfield Scott ` 
Hartke McCarthy Smathers 
Hayden McClellan Smith, Mass, 
Hickenlooper McGee Smith, Maine 
Hickey Morse Sparkman 
Hill Morton Symington 
Holland Moss ‘Thurmond 

ka Mundt Tower 
Jackson Murphy Wiley 
Javits Pastore Williams, N.J. 
Johnston Pearson Williams, Del. 
Jordan Pell Yarborough 
Keating Prouty Young, N. Dak, 
Kerr Proxmire Young, O. 
Lausche Randolph 

NOT VOTING—20 
Butler ng Miller 
Carroll Hum Monroney 
Case.S.Dak. Kefauver Muskie 
Church Neuberger 
Long, Hawall Stennis 

Dirksen McNamara Talmadge 
Engle Metcalf 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Two-thirds 
of the Senators present having voted in 
the affirmative, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion of Executive F is agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified that the Senate has 
today agreed to the resolutions of ratifi- 
cation of the treaties on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, by pre- 
vious agreement, the one vote that has 
been taken is applicable to both treaties 
and there will not be another vote until 
later today, when the Senate considers 
the bill to amend section 801 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

Furthermore, for the information of 
the Senate, at 2 o’clock there will be 
eulogies for the departed Senator from 
Kansas, the late Honorable ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL. In a few moments the Sen- 
ate will return to the morning hour. But 
before doing so, I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrusxKa] so that he 
may ask the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] a question. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I thank 
the acting majority leader. I have sev- 
eral questions pertaining to the amend- 
ment of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency Treaty. I direct them to the 
Senator from Alabama. I refer to page 2 
of the committee’s report, the language 
immediately above the words “Commit- 
tee recommendation,” reading as follows: 

The United States, for calendar year 1961 
was assessed 32.43 percent or $2,000,283 of the 
total assessment of $6,168,000. In addition, 
$750,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 1962 
for a voluntary contribution to the Agency's 
atoms-for-peace program. 


My questions are: First, how the 
$750,000 voluntary contribution is de- 
termined as to amount; second, what 
provision is made for its payment; third, 
does Congress have an opportunity to 
express itself expressly upon that vol- 
untary contribution? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that Congress does 
have a right to express itself, because 
the expenditure consists of appropriated 


` 
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funds, and that figure is arrived at in 
the following manner: 

Ever since President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted his atoms-for-peace program 
and the Agency was established, there 
has been a regular budgeted amount. 
Then there have been voluntary con- 
tributions. The United States adopted 
the policy which has been followed, so far 
as I know, for several years—dating back 
almost to, if not from, the beginning—of 
contributing $500,000 as a voluntary con- 

_ tribution to the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram and then offering to match the 
voluntary contributions of other nations 
up to an additional $250,000. Apparently 
other nations came in with their con- 
tributions, and therefore our contribu- 
tion was $750,000, which was made as 
a voluntary contribution. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is that $750,000 ap- 
propriation a line item in the foreign 
aid budget? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have the 
foreign aid bill before me at present. 
I know that the appropriation is pre- 
sented to us as an individual item. 
Whether in writing the aid bill we write 
that amount down as a line item or in- 
corporate it in the IAEA budget as an 
overall appropriation, I am not pre- 
pared to say. My recollection is that 
it is a lump-sum authorization in the 
annual foreign aid bill. 

Furthermore, the item goes to the 
Appropriations Committee, and the 
Appropriations Committee considers it 
also. I am not prepared at this moment 
to say how the Appropriations Commit- 
tee considers it. 

It is my understanding that approxi- 
mately 37 countries participate in the 
voluntary contribution which is matched 
over and above the $500,000 figure. 

Mr. HRUSKA. How many? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. About 37 coun- 
tries. I shall be glad, if the Senator 
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would like te have it, to obtain a list 
of the countries and place it in the 
Record. I do not have the list avail- 
able to me at this moment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I shall be very pleased 
to have the Senator include the list in 
the RECORD: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to 
obtain it and put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Including, if possible, 
the amounts contributed by each of those 
nations in matching funds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the information 
is readily available, I am glad to ask to 
sori it printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the statement may be printed 
in the REcorp, as requested. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama very much for his ex- 
planation. 

The statement, subsequently sub- 
mitted by Mr. Sparkman, is as follows: 


International Atomic Energy Agency voluntary contributions to the general fund (atoms-for-peace program), as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Member 


Pledged 


1 This was shown in eee ena as SAED pak One $0 the ohanga Ia o See 


, it now stands at $1 
8 


W be “equivalent of $5,000 in Yugoslav currency” pledged amounted to dinars 


Equivalent in 
S. dollars | Paid in 
(technical | dollars Member 
15,000 || Netherlands 
20, 000 
5,000 
30, 000 
52,020 
1. 250 
000 5,000 
10, 080 
000 6, 000 
30, 612 
000 50, 000 — 
United Arab Republie. 
2, 00 bones United Kingdom of Great 
2,000 2, 000 Britain and Northern 
25,000 25, 000 Ireland. 
United States of America 
3, 000 3,000 || Venezuela 
11,852 1, 852 ugosla via 
25, 000 25, 000 
25, 000 25, 000 
3, 000 SONI |) ||. Total. sao es 
7, 500 7, 500 United iert of America 
42, 816 42, 816 
Dl 


change for pledges made in local 


Pledged 


South TIT a equiv- 


--| Nonconvertible 


equivalent to $5,000. 


“currencies, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LINCOLN DAY SPEECH IN ISRAEL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, the 
Honorable Bernard Katzen, commis- 
sioner of the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, delivered 
an eloquent and moving address at the 
University of Bar-Ilan in Israel, in 
which he stressed the meaning of 
Abraham Lincoln’s life, and significance 
which it held, not only for Americans, 
but for free people the world over. The 
occasion was a commemorative exercise 
at the physics building of the university, 


a building named in honor of our 
great President, the Abraham Lincoln 
Building. 

Mr. President, the Abraham Lincoln 
Physics Building and the Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity are symbols of the close ties be- 
tween this Nation and Israel. Mr. 
Katzen has played a significant part in 
linking the two nations closer, through 
cultural exchanges, agreements, and 
through his own important recommenda- 
tions for effective use of American coun- 
terpart funds in Israel. 

Mr. President, I have worked closely 
with Mr. Katzen on this and other proj- 
ects. I know his interest in cementing 
the ties of American-Israel friendship. 
I share his dedication to the ideals of 
religious expression, of democracy, and of 
self-help, which have played such an 
important part in the history of both 
countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Katzen’s eloquent and 


meaningful speech be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LINCOLN Day ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER BER- 
NARD KATZEN AT OCCASION OF LINCOLN COM- 
MEMORATIVE EXERCISE HELD AT CAMPUS OF 
BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY, FEBRUARY 12, 1962 


As I stand before you today, I feel a deep 
sense of humility and an abiding joy to 
serve once more as a link between this great 
University. of Bar-Ilan and my country. 
When I came to Israel several years ago, we 
planned and dreamed together about the 
expansion of Bar-Ilan. I was proud and 
happy to serve as the catalyst in blending 
the aspirations of our two countries through 
common appreciation of learning. How 
especially felicitous is this cccasion, when 
the speaker, the day. the building, and the 
country form a unique combination. The 
speaker, a commissioner of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination—a 
government agency dedicated to achieving 
equality of opportunity without regard to 
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race, creed, color, or national origin—ap- 
pointed by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, him- 
self a dynamic protagonist of Lincoln’s 
philosophy and ideals; associated on the 
commission with the Honorable Ogden R. 
Reid, former Ambassador to Israel, so be- 
loved in this land, whose own beliefs and 
the traditions of his family reflect their true 
love for equality and humanity. The day 
is February 12, the birthday of the Great 
Emancipator. The building is the Abraham 
Lincoln Building located on the campus of 
a notable institution of learning—Bar-Ilan 
University. The country is the land of the 
Bible—Israel. 

I remember vividly the privilege I enjoyed 
of receiving a visit from the late, revered 
Dr, Pinchas Churgin, the founder and then 
president of Bar-Ilan University. This dis- 
tinguished, modest, and dedicated educator 
sat in my office and talked of Bar-Ilan, then 
in its infancy. He told me of his hopes and 
dreams for the university, of how it was pat- 
terned after our own American universities 
though set in a religious background. He 
envisioned the time when this university 
would not only have a significant impact 
on the educational structure of Israel, but 
would attract scholars from all over the 
world, 

Today, a new physics building, the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Building, stands for all to see. 
Dr. Ronald A. Weitzman of Princeton Uni- 
versity holds the American chair in psy- 
chology in your university, and many coun- 
tries are represented in the student body of 
this great world center of learning. Our 
hopes and dreams have come true. In a 
deeper sense, the restoration of Israel as a 
free and independent nation is also a dream 
come true. It is the realization of the 
yearning of the Jewish people for centuries. 
This dream found an echo in the hearts of 
men of good will the world over. They saw 
Israel as a haven for the oppressed and a 
land where freedom and human dignity 
would find full expression. It is, in part, a 
realization of Abraham Lincoln’s own vision 
of freedom and equality. It is an embodi- 
ment of Lincoln’s firm and unwavering faith 
in the inherent dignity of man, It is, there- 
fore, particularly fitting that we gather here 
today in the land of Israel to pay tribute to 
Lincoln, who has become a symbol of man’s 
struggle for freedom, not only in his day and 
in his country, but throughout the cen- 
turies and throughout the world. 

At 7 o'clock in the morning of the 15th day 
of April 1865, as Edwin McMasters Stanton, 
the then Secretary of War, witnessed Lin- 
coln drawing his last breath, he gave poign- 
ant expression to the in these 
unforgettable words, “Now, he belongs to the 
ages.” 

The wave of sadness that swept the world 
at Lincoln’s passing is dramatically portrayed 
by a document found in the National Ar- 
chives at Washington. The document was 
dated May 13, 1865, and was a dispatch to 
the State Department from the American 
consul at Odessa which enclosed within it a 
letter written by an Odessa Jew, Abraham 
Nadich, a grain dealer in Rostoff on the Don, 
The consul stated that the letter was “one 
evidence of the intensity of feeling in this 
remote country for the loss to the world of 
President Lincoln” and he suggested that “a 
copy of it be presented to Mrs. Lincoln and 
perhaps it may be considered worthy of pub- 
lication in the newspapers.” 

May I read to you a portion of this let- 
ter: “If death of my only darling son could 
have redeemed him from his fate“ —refer- 
ring to his assassination— T would have ac- 
cepted it as a great boon. Members of our 
Jewish community should like to pray a re- 
quiem for the soul of the holy martyr, 
Abraham Lincoln. Thou belongest not to 
thyself and America only, but to the whole 
world.” $ 

What was there about Lincoln which 
would have caused a Jew from Odessa to 
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willingly sacrifice his son to save Lincoln? 
What was there in the life of this man 
which in the short space of 56 years could 
evoke the prescient sentiment of Lincoln's 
Secretary of War Stanton’s pronouncement 
then, and continues to reinforce it in the 
light of history? 

Lincoln was indeed unique; he won im- 
mortality in his own time, and has remained 
an inspiration to the future. His values 
were the values of humanity and compas- 
sion, His greatness was founded in his utter 
simplicity, for his beginnings, much as 
Israel’s own beginnings, were those of the 
pioneer, whose victories were victories over 
the resistant and unrelenting wilderness. In 
such a setting the pioneer spirit was strong 
within him—the indomitable will to survive 
and grow in a period of threat and privation, 
the simple, natural qualities of one who lived 
close to hard realities, 

We are told that although Lincoln’s formal 
education ended with the death of his 
mother, when he was a boy of 9, he was so 
possessed of the need for ever more learning 
that he sought every possible avenue to ac- 
quire knowledge. He was not dismayed at 
the thought of walking many miles in order 
to borrow a book from the schoolmaster in a 
neighboring town, and when by accident the 
book was ruined, having been left where the 
rain entered his log cabin, he gladly worked 
splitting wood rails until he could earn 
enough to defray the value of this book. 
This book and the many others bespoke his 
yearning for knowledge and wisdom, the tools 
he was later to use in the leadership of his 
beloved country, and these were the intel- 
lectual skills he translated into capacity to 
serve through learning. He developed the 
power to articulate his philosophy in such a 
way that not only he but others could un- 
derstand and act upon it. The famous Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates are historical testi- 
mony to just a fraction of this talent. 

Lincoln, though not a professed member 
of any sect, grew up in a Bible-reading at- 
mosphere. Both his natural mother and, 
later, his stepmother felt it basic to his up- 
bringing to infuse the boy with a love for 
the Scriptures. He drank from the wisdom 
of the prophets. And as the boy learned the 
values and the lessons taught by the Good 
Book, so did the man, the Great Emanci- 
pator, live by these teachings and principles. 
What has been a basic tenet of Judaism was 
also the belief which guided and sustained 
Lincoln. For his great love and compassion 
for his fellow man surely had its genesis in 
“And thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

How striking is the parallel of Lincoln ac- 
tion and the prophesy of Isaiah: “They shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.” Following 
the bloody Civil War which pitted brother 
against brother and father against son, Lin- 
coln plunged into the work of reconstruc- 
tion. He laid aside the tools of war to heal 
the wounds and to reunite families. He ap- 
proached this gigantic task with these mem- 
orable words: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us bind up the Nation's wounds.” Lincoln 
lived to see his faith vindicated, but like 
many a liberator from the time of Moses, 
the first great emancipator, and throughout 
history, he could see the promises fulfilled 
only from a distance. 

How fitting that this man should have 
been named Abraham, and how strong the 
unbreakable thread that joins the Abraham 
of Israel to the Lincoln of America. “And 
He called his name Abraham.” Ahv Hamohn 
Goyeem—the father and leader of the great 
host of peoples. He led his people into a 
Union which, as he declared, could not exist 
half slave, half free. He led his people into 
an acceptance of the fundamental egalitarian 
concept of American democracy—"All men 
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are created equal and endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights: life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

When Lincoln proclaimed freedom for the 
Negro, he was at one and the same time 
bringing a freedom to his own white breth- 
ren; for Lincoln recognized that even as 
shackles had enslaved the Negro, so had the 
maintenance of a system of slavery im- 
prisoned the moral and spiritual values of 
his people. 

Closely related to this quality of human 
understanding and self-respect was the rec- 
ognition of the dignity of work and of the 
worker. In a reply to the New York Work- 
ingmen’s Association, an important Jewish 
labor group, he said: “The strongest bond 
of human sympathy, outside of the family 
relation, should be one uniting all working 
people of all nations, tongues and kindreds.“ 

Another quality of Lincoln that stands out 
in high relief was his humility. During the 
early stages of the Civil War, Lincoln was 
criticized by his friends and associates for 
taking too much abuse from Gen. William 
B. McClellan, General of the Armies of the 
Potomac. His friends were shocked by the 
fact that General McClellan was openly 
derisive of the President. Lincoln replied to 
these protests, saying he would hold the 
reins of the General’s horse if the General 
would produce victories. Lincoln was con- 
cerned only with the results which were 
achieved and not with any recognition of his 
part in achieving them. The idea of self- 
aggrandizement was repugnant to him. 

Consider that aspect of Lincoln's charac- 
ter which supplies us with a needed sense of 
balance in our own rapidly changing world. 
We tend, sometimes, to cling to the old and 
familiar, or to plunge unthinkingly into the 
new, simply because it is new. Lincoln's 
objectivity and calm wisdom are strikingly 
expressed in a letter to Horace Greeley, dated 
August 22, 1862: “I shall try to correct errors 
where shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views as fast as they mall appear to be 
true views.” Here is flexibility without 
weakness, Here is progress without panic. 
Here is the wisdom of a great and good man. 

There are many other facets of Lincoln’s 
personality which are worthy of note. His 
humor was an endless joy to all around him. 
When, for example, a literary man objected 
to Lincoln’s calling a certain Greek history 
tedious, saying, “Mr. President, the author 
of that history is one of the profoundest 
scholars of the age. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any man of our generation 
has plunged more deeply into the sacred 
fountain of learning,” Lincoln’s rejoinder 
was, “Yes, or come up drier.” Lincoln was 
profound but never dry. Despite the vast 
sweep of his intellect, there was a freshness 
and clarity to his thinking which made his 
words come alive, 

Above all was his passion for freedom. 
Lincoln said from his heart: “Freedom is in- 
divisible; when it is denied to some it is 

for all,” and again in his second 
annual message to Congress, Lincoln said, 
“In giving freedom to the slave we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give and what we preserve.” Here, too, 
his words were matched by his deed, the 
Emancipation Proclamation which he signed 
January 1, 1863, thus ending the scourge of 
slavery in the United States. Lincoln’s con- 
cept of freedom is as true and penetrating 
today as in his times, perhaps more crucial. 
In an age of space and celestial exploration, 
of industrial expansion, of automation and 
of technological marvels, we must not lose 
sight of human values and human freedom. 
The world is experiencing a yearning and 
quest for independence, a thrust for the eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual and spiritual ful- 
fillment of all people, a ferment of chal- 
lenge and adjustment. We must find the 
answers to the problems of production and 
distribution so that we may feed the stary- 
ing, clothe the shivering, and shelter the 
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homeless. This is all part of freedom to- 
day—freedom to walk taller as we walk 
together. 

I need hardly point out that the values 
by which Lincoln lived and which made him 
great are the values you cherish here. This 
is the bridge between us—the tie that binds. 

Minister Abba Eban so ably expressed it, 
in an address in New York on February 11, 
1953, “I do not know of any two peoples 
who have created unified cultures out of so 
many divergent elements which might have 
seemed destined to disrupt the fabric of the 
national mind.” Surely Lincoln, who sadly 
but inevitably led his country into a great 
Civil War to resolve these divergent forces 
and preserve the Union, typifies this draw- 
ing together of diverse elements in order 
to create an underlying unity. You have 
seen in this man an ageless symbol of those 
things you hold dear—the search for learn- 
ing, deep moral and ethical and spiritual 
values, and the freedom of every individual 
to be himself. In this university, which is 
open to all regardless of race, religion or na- 
tionality, you are meeting the tremendous 
task facing us all today of using men’s in- 
genuity to solve the problems that have 
plagued us down through the centuries, the 
problems of the apocalypse, if you will. As 
an American, I am moved by the fact that 
you have drawn upon the vision and the 
warm humanity of Lincoln to inspire you in 
this mighty effort. 

Our job, yours and ours, is to review the 

past in order to understand the dimensions 
of the challenge of the future. In our com- 
mon task of building a world structure of 
peace, freedom, and equality, we are 
strengthened by our common traditions. 
Again I draw upon the ringing words of Abba 
Eban tracing the historical affinities that 
undergird the Israel-American partnership: 
“What happened in each case was that men 
thirsting for freedom, driven by insecurity 
and persecution but also drawn by the at- 
traction of bui g a new civilization, 
emigrated from all parts of the world to a 
new land across the seas. They reclaimed 
that land from primeval devastation. They 
Hberated themselves from colonial shackles. 
They established a free Republic which they 
then defended against every adversary and 
peril until it secured its recognized place 
in the international family. In their cul- 
tural effort, they merged their diverse im- 
migrant cultures into the unity of a new 
civilization. They maintained throughout 
every ordeal the original moral heritage 
which had inspired their underlying unity of 
p *. 
As your nation and ours are linked in 
our common endeavor—liberating the peo- 
ples of the world from the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral jungles of the past—we 
face forces of conflict loose in the world. 

Israel, surrounded by enemies, stands as 
a symbol of resistance to those who would 
rob free peoples of their liberty and his- 
torical mission. Lincoln, too, resisted slavery 
at all costs. The precedent of Israel and 
the example of Lincoln, should give impetus 
to the surge for freedom all over the world. 

We have many gains to build upon as 
well as evils to overcome. There is a steadily 
increasing standard of living for people 
throughout the world; there is new knowl- 
edge of space and of our own world; there 
are the beginnings in the U.N. of a world 
order based on human rights and grounded 
in reason, not force; and there is the growth 
of many new nations of freemen. 

It is truly heart warming to see your 
nation and ours linked in the joint mis- 
sion of giving help to the newly emerging 
African countries. This partnership of our 
older democracy with your younger and 
vibrant democracy in meeting the needs of 
Africa and Africans takes on a deeper sig- 
nificance from the fact that these new 
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democracies are emerging in the very land 
from which slaves were once cruelly 
abducted. I think of the students from 
Africa attracted to Israel by the breadth of 
its purposes and the illustrious quality of 
its teaching. I know of the welcome which 
greeted them here, of your deep concern for 
their intellectual growth and well-being, 
and for the well-being of the thousands 
back in their homelands as well. 

Indeed, it is the students from Africa, 
Asia and so many countries of the world and 
you, the students of Israel, using your brains 
and talents as instruments of pure science 
and of ultimate truth, who render the 
greatest tributes to Lincoln and all he stands 
for. Yours is the spirit that spells sur- 
vival in a world of crisis and, more im- 
portantly, reinforces our worthiness to 
survive. Yours is the dream which your 
country and mine are steadily forging into 
a living reality. No words of mine can hon- 
or Lincoln as truly as your daily search for 
wisdom and beauty honors him, 

Throughout Lincoln’s life, there was em- 
phasis upon deeds, not words, alone, as the 
ultimate test, the true tribute. This thought 
was expressed by Lincoln with a special 
poignancy in his brief, but an unforgettable, 
address. at the dedication services of the Get- 
tysburg Military Cemetery. Edward Everett, 
former president of Harvard University and 
the then Secretary of State, who had spoken 
for 2 hours on that occasion before Lincoln 
rose to address the gathering; later wrote to 
the President saying: “I should be glad if 
I could flatter myself that I came as near 
the central idea of the occasion in 2 hours 
as you did in 2 minutes.” 

In those 2 minutes, Lincoln epitomized 
not only the central idea of that occasion 
but the central idea of his own life, and the 
central idea of our common endeavor as we 
face the critical days of the present and 
build together for the future. 

I shall conclude my remarks today on Lin- 
coln by letting his own thoughts flow 
through to you in the crowning message of 
his lifetime, the “Gettysburg Address.” The 
words are imperishable. They will forever 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 
freemen and they are particularly applica- 
ble to your own struggles, to your own 
dreams and to your own high purposes. 

The Lincoln “Gettysburg Address” will be 
delivered by Aviva Gershuni, a student of 
Bar-Ilan University. 


REPAIR OF STORM DAMAGE ON 
LONG ISLAND 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to two tele- 
grams sent to me—and, I assume, to my 
colleague the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING] as 
well—by the Governor of New York, 
urging that intensified action be taken 
with respect to the Fire Island Inlet to 
Montauk Point dual purpose public 
works project to build up the dunes and 
to broaden the beaches in Suffolk 
County. I made a personal inspection 
of this area last Saturday in the com- 
pany of Colonel Duke, New York district 
engineer of the Corps of Engineers, and 
Mr. Charles Panish, chief civilian engi- 
neer in the New York office of the Army 
Engineers. 

I know the stretches of magnificent 
beach along the south shore of Long 
Island very well. I have summered 
there many times. The area has suf- 
fered very serious damage, causing Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller to ask the President 
to declare it a disaster area. Homes 
have been smashed as the sea has poured 
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through the breaks in the land barriers 
between the sea and the contiguous bays. 

T sincerely hope that with the evidence 
we now have, the work on beach erosion 
control and hurricane protection will be 
started. If it had been started sooner, 
some of this catastrophe might have been 
avoided. Of course, all of it could not 
have been avoided, but certainly it is 
never too late to start what must be 
done. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp two telegrams sent to me 
by Governor Rockefeller. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ALBANY, N.Y., March 13, 1962. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is copy of telegram sent to Hon. 
Clarence Cannon, Hon. John Taber, and 
Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

This is in regard to the Federal project 
for beach erosion control and hurricane pro- 
tection on the Atlantic coast of Long Island 
from Fire Island Inlet to Montauk Point, 
which was authorized by the Congress in 
the River and Harbor Act approved on July 
14, 1960. The implementation of this proj- 
ect is of crucial importance to the area, and 
its importance is emphasized by last week's 
severe storm and the resulting damage. 

I urge all possible acceleration of the proj- 
ect. Since preconstruction survey has not. 
been completed by the Corps of Engineers, 
no formal request as to the svailability of 
State funds for the project has been 
received. However, I wish to assure all con- 
cerned of the State’s firm intention to make 
available its share of the necessary funds 
and the readiness of State officials to work 
with the corps. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 
ALBANY, N.Y., March 12, 1962. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is in response to your telegram of 
March 10 regarding the need for accelerated 
action on the beach erosion control and 
hurricane protection project on Long Island. 
I am pleased that you will urge the appro- 
priation of funds mecessary to complete 
advance planning and design on this project. 

In regard to the State and local share of 
the cost of this project, such local contribu- 
tions are not determined until after the 
preconstruction survey has been completed, 
after which a formal request for funds is 
directed to the State government. No such 
formal request has been received. 

A $1.5 million New York State advance is 
currently available to begin this work once 
the Federal Government approves the pro- 
gram, There should be no question as to 
New York State's intention in this matter. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New 
York State is ready to do its part, and 
I have no doubt Suffolk County will do 
its part in connection with this enormous 
project. I hope that the efforts of Sen- 
ator Kreatinc and me, and, interested 
New York Congressmen may result, as 
Senator Kreatrrye so properly said yes- 
terday, in an acceleration of the work. 
I understand approximately another 
$200,000 will be required beyond the 
$50,000 which is now in the fiscal 1963 
budget in order to expedite and com- 
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plete advance planning and design and 
thus to expedite the whole project by 
a year or more. In view of the fact 
that it takes about 5 years from orig- 
inal recommendation to get construc- 
tion underway, and in view of the con- 
tinuing danger which we now see as a 
result of the terrific damage inland, 
and the fact that this year’s damage 
succeeds blows in 1956 and 1960, which 
were also very severe, and have a very 
vivid history, I hope very much that the 
appropriate committee of the Senate 
and the appropriate committee of the 
other body will deem it proper to recog- 
nize the needs of the people of New York 
and accelerate this work. 

New York pays an enormous part of 
the Federal taxes, as Senator KEATING 
and I have pointed out on many oc- 
easions. There are few things which 
the Federal Government can really do 
for us in New York. This project is a 
very significant one, and I hope that 
we may have accelerated action on it. 


ADDITION TO FOREST PRODUCTS 
LAB SHOULD BE BUILT NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 12 I testified before the Interior 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in support of an ap- 
propriation to start construction on the 
proposed addition to the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the U.S. Forest Service, 
located at Madison, Wis. Expansion of 
this important research facility is ab- 
solutely essential and long overdue. It 
was included in the President’s budget 
last year, and was approved in the Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately, it was lost in con- 
ference. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement on the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE TO 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, MARCH 12, 1962 
Thank you for this opportunity to testify 

in support of the appropriations this year 

for the proposed addition to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. There is 
an urgent need to expand the physical plant 
of this important Forest Service facility. 

New laboratory space is required, and the 

present facilities must be modernized, to 

permit ongoing research to continue with- 
out restriction, and to house new research 
projects. 

This eminently justified project of con- 
structing new facilities and modernizing 
the present 30-year-old plant is long over- 
due. It was part of the President’s budget 
last year, and funds for it were approved in 
the Senate. Unfortunately it was deleted in 
conference. It is my understanding that 
this was the only Forest Service research 
project in last year’s budget that was not 
approved, I strongly hope that funds to 
begin construction will be approved this 
vear. 

The total cost of the project will be $10 
milion. Construction of the first stage of 
this project will require $4 million. This 
is the sum indicated in the statement on 
the floor by the Senator from Mississippi, 
Mr. STENNIS, listing the construction needs 
in forestry research. 
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My informal conversations with repre- 
sentatives of the timber and wood products 
industry, as well as with scientists and ad- 
ministrators familiar with the research re- 
quirements of this industry convince me that 
the proposed new laboratory facilities are 
absolutely essential. A research bottleneck 
is imminent in wood products research un- 
less the Forest Products Laboratory's expan- 
sion needs are met soon. 

I wish to draw special attention to the 
importance of our wood resources to our 
Nation’s economy. 

The industrial complex of forest products 
industry—lumber, plywood, millwork, lami- 
nating, factory built homes, and pulp and 
paper—ranks fourth among American in- 
dustries in its contribution to the gross na- 
tional product and fifth in total employment. 
In 1960, this was nearly $10 billion. Only 
metals and metal products, machinery, and 
food industries rank higher—the last men- 
tioned by only $36 million. The forest prod- 
ucts industries provide jobs for 1,136,000 
men and women. Only machinery, food, 
transportation, equipment, and apparel in- 
dustries have larger employment. For this 
industry to remain in this high position, re- 
search in forest products must be rapidly 
expanded. The industry by its very nature 
is not in a position to do the basic research 
without help from the Federal Government. 

In view of the vast importance of this 
great industry, it is not surprising that it has 
been estimated that for every dollar invested 
in forest products research the Government 
gets back over $70 in taxes—and those are 
only the direct returns. The benefits to the 
Nation’s economy in terms of new products, 
new jobs, and new industry are high mul- 
tiples of this figure. 

Every area of research at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory urgently needs additional 
specialized facilities to permit essential re- 
search to be done. For example, funda- 
mental research on the performance of wood 
in fire is underway on a pilot basis. But 
expanded facilities where large laminated 
beams may be loaded and their strength 
evaluated to obtain engineering data are 
needed to determine the key strength and 
safety factors. We know that large wooden 
beams are resistant to fire because of the 
formation of a built-in insulator, charcoal. 
They do not melt and collapse. But we do 
not have the necessary engineering informa- 
tion for architects. Expanded facilities are 
necessary to extend the small scale funda- 
mental research now in progress. 

The pulp and paper research space at the 
laboratory is badly crowded. Yet, more re- 
quests by industry point up the need for a 
new paper machine which can be used as a 
pilot plant for the study of paper formation 
at speeds above those now used in industrial 
plants—2,400 feet per minute. This area of 
research can also lead to greater utilization 
of our low grade hardwoods, little used 
species, and plant and forest residues, 
Forest Products Laboratory research has 
formed the basis for the use of the hard- 
woods to produce pulp and paper products. 
The consumption of hardwood pulps in 1960 
was 12 times that of 1920. 

The housing industry is on the verge of 
major developments, especially in the area 
of low cost housing. The factory-built home 
industry has been developed largely upon 
principles developed by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. In 1960, nearly 200,000 homes 
were built by this relatively new industry 
with a value of about $800 million. The 
Forest Products Laboratory now needs a new 
structural laboratory to study the new uses 
of components and roof trusses in order 
to assist in simplifying house construction. 

The chemical industry has moved to high 
pressure processing. Wood substance is an 
ideal raw material for chemicals, since the 
residues are lower in cost per pound than 
even petroleum, and yet are a truly renew- 
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able resource. The utilization of the res- 
idues necessarily developed by the forest 
products industries in their normal process- 
ing would maintain solid wood products such 
as lumber and plywood in an excellent com- 
petitive position. The development of a 
chemical industry could also provide an eco- 
nomic use for our low grade timber and 
species now having no market outlet. The 
Forest Products Laboratory should have 
faciilties for high pressure research. 

These are but a few examples of the kind 
of research which necessitates expansion of 
the Forest Products Laboratory. I am most 
pleased that in his statement, Senator 
STENNIS recognizes this need and proposes 
that the Forest Service proceed now with 
construction of the addition to this central 
Laboratory serving all 50 States—and many 
foreign countries as well. 

It is plain that the more complex type of 
forest products research can be most effec- 
tively carried out in one central location. 
There are many reasons. A more efficient 
operation without duplication of the expen- 
sive equipment can be operated at lower 
cost. Personnel and equipment from all the 
necessary scientific disciplines are available 
to work on many different kinds of problems. 
The industry which will use this information 
can get it all at one place. Last but yet very 
important, competent scientific personnel 
are attracted to such an atmosphere on a 
major university campus. 

I am aware of the need for regional re- 
search to complement the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. However, this 
regional research will more rapidly 
and effectively if the research of the central 
laboratory is made more productive. These 
regional groups must build on the accom- 
plishments of centralized research. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the fine history of cooperation be- 
tween the Forest Products Laboratory and 
the University of Wisconsin. For over 50 
years, the successful functioning of this Fed- 
eral research Laboratory located at our State 
university has been an outstanding example 
of Federal-State cooperation. Our State 
government, as well as university officials, 
look forward to the continued growth and 
activity of the Laboratory. 

To this end, the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture and the university board of regents re- 
cently approved the transfer of the 12-acre 
site for the proposed addition. It should be 
recognized that this land is a most valuable 
resource of the university. The willingness 
to make it available to the Forest Service at 
a price well below market value is evidence 
of the cordial relations existing between the 
university and the Laboratory. 

Since the land transfer was approved on 
the understanding that construction of the 
new Laboratory facilities would begin soon, I 
strongly hope that funds for this purpose, in 
the amount of $4 million, will be approved 
this year. 


LETTERS DESCRIBE HARDSHIPS RE- 
SULTING FROM LOW POSTAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
a family to try to make ends meet on 
$300 a month or less take-home pay 
these days is practically impossible if 
a moderate standard of living is to be 
maintained. Yet postal clerks and letter 
carriers all over our Nation are trying 
to support their families on just that 
level of income. As a consequence, they 
are forced to seek second jobs, and their 
wives often have to go out and work. 

This state of affairs does not reflect 
credit on the Government which has re- 
sponsibility for the postal service. In 
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the past few days, I have received a 
number of letters explaining in detail 
the economic hardship that the present 
low postal wage scales have caused. Two 
of these in particular present convincing 
evidence in support of the postal work- 
er’s plea for a pay increase. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two letters be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


GERMANTOWN, WIS., 
March 1, 1962. 


Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: Your assistance in getting 
H.R. 9531 passed, an increase for letter car- 
riers would be greatly appreciated. 

As a wife of a postal carrier, and in behalf 

of other postal employees’ wives who must 
share the burdens of trying to make a decent 
living, we urge you to give the bill your ut- 
most support. 
We are very discouraged trying to main- 
tain our homes on a part-time basis, con- 
tinuously budgeting our pennies, while we 
must hold down full-time jobs to make ends 
meet. To say nothing of the criticism we 
receive because we are taking jobs away 
from single people. 

As proof of my statement, we might sug- 
gest a survey be taken to find how many of 
the wives of postal employees are working, 
and if it is impossible for them to work 
because of children, the husband must hold 
down a part-time job or jobs, doing injus- 
tice to his regular tour of duty. Many of the 
wives, too, must resort to night shift em- 
ployment, leaving their husbands to care for 
the children, after his day’s work. 

Again, I ask you, please support this bill 
to relieve us from our plight, and I wish to 
thank you for your past favors. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. KENNETH HEYMANN. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., 
February. 28, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am a postal clerk work- 
ing in the Green Bay post office. I am writ- 
ing to you not only in behalf of myself, but 
my wife and children. In this day of in- 
creased cost of living it is discouraging to 
have to do without what is considered a 
moderate American standard of living. 

My take-home pay every 2 weeks is $149.19, 
and the budget runs something like this: 
Church $16, housing $93 per month, food 
$120, utilities $37, car upkeep $25, life in- 
surance $13.15, doctor and hospital $10, 
household furnishings $53. 

You will notice that I am spending $69 
over what I am making. You will also no- 
tice that there is nothing in the budget for 
entertainment, clothes, or savings. There 
are two things that prevent me from going 
on relief. First, until recently I worked a 
second job 16 to 32 hours a week; now my 
wife is working 19 hours a week. You can 
see what a wonderful home life we must 
have. Second, I have a wonderful sister-in- 
law who buys almost all my children’s 
clothes. 

You may think I am an isolated case, but 
it is not so. Sixty to seventy percent of 
the employees in the Green Bay post office 
have some type of extra income. Mr. Sena- 
tor, we need that $1,000-a-year raise just 
to break even. 

The House is sponsoring a bill, H.R. 9531, 
which will bring our wage scale in line with 
what is considered a very modest standard 
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of living. I urge you to support a Senate 
bill similar to this one. 


Sincerely, JOHN PENZO. 


TEXAS SBIC COMMENTS ON $500,000 
LOAN AND INVESTMENT SIZE 
LIMIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
January 18 I discussed some recent 
trends in the small business investment 
company program of the Small Business 
Administration. I expressed consider- 
able concern about the recent tendency 
of small business investment companies 
to invest a large proportion of their funds 
in very sizable loans and investments, 
often in quite large firms. It is my 
conviction that this practice cannot be 
justified in the name of small business. 

I recently received a letter from Elec- 
tro-Science Investors, Inc., a small busi- 
ness investment company located in 
Richardson, Tex., near Dallas, com- 
menting on some of the points I raised 
in my speech. Believing that full and 
free public discussion of these questions 
is desirable, I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter be printed at the close 
of my remarks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELEcTRO-ScIENCE INVESTORS, INC., 
Richardson, Ter., March 6, 1962. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmime: We have very 
much appreciated the interest you have per- 
sonally taken in the small business invest- 
ment company program, We feel you are 
fulfilling an important function in the de- 
velopment of this program and are doing 
much to promote the progress and success 
of small business in the United States. 

To further the work you are doing on be- 
half of the small businessman, I would like 
to furnish you with some details concerning 
the specific investments of our company 
that you mentioned on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on January 18 and provide you with 
some additional thoughts on the small busi- 
ness investment company program as we see 
it from the point of view of an operating 
small business investment company. 

As to the specifie investments you men- 
tioned, I think the following will serve to 
clarify the nature of these investments: 


1. INVESTMENT IN COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 


At the time of ESTs investment in Com- 
munications Industries the company had 90 
employees, no public market for its stock, 
and a net worth of $234,000. 

Today, with funds and active manage- 
ment assistance by ESI, Communications In- 
dustries, Inc. has 140 employees, a public 
market for its stock that was created 
through assistance by ESI, and has increased 
its sales significantly over 30 percent in com- 
parison with sales for the previous year. 
Net worth has increased during the period 
of our investment but not to anything like 
the $15 million you suggest. 

ESI’s ultimate possible interest in this 
company is, as you state, 34 percent. 

2, TAMAR ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES, INC. 

At the time of the investment in this 
company by ESI the company had approxi- 
mately 200 employees, no public market for 
its stock, a net worth of $45,000, and serious 
problems in completing certain Government 
contracts. 

Today, by virtue of money assistance and 
help from ESI in arranging acquisitions and 
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straightening out personnel, marketing, 
financial, and production problems, the com- 
pany has approximately 900 employees, a net 
worth of over $1 million, and a public mar- 
ket for its stock. The public market was 
created for Tamar through the action taken 
by ESI in distributing as a dividend to its 
shareholders one share of Tamar stock for 
each 10 shares of ESI stock owned. 
Contrary to your statement that ESI's in- 
vestment in Tamar constitutes a 60 percent 
equity, ESI has an ultimate possible interest 
in this company of 44 percent. Further- 
more, while Tamar does anticipate total sales 
of $20 million in calendar year 1962—up 
from about $2.7 million when we made our 
investment—I do not think it can properly 
be characterized as a “$20 million company.” 


3. GENERAL ELECTRONIC CONTROL, INC. 


General Electronic Control, Inc., is a com- 
pany that has been in existence now for 
about 2 years. At the time ESI made its 
investment in this company General Elec- 
tronic Control had approximately 400 em- 
ployees, a public market for its stock, and a 
negative net worth. If ESI had not been 
willing to risk its reputation and work for 
this company’s future, the company would 
very probably have failed. 

Since September 1961 whem ESFs invest- 
ment was made, GEC, because of the funds 
and assistance furnished by ESI, has turned 
the corner from a loss operation to a profit- 
able operation, and we expect the company 
to make steady progress in the right direc- 
tion from this time forward. 

ESI has an ultimate possible interest in 
this company of 48 percent. 

In making each of these investments, we 
have put up risk money, taking in return for 
our funds only equity securities and unse- 
cured notes. It has been our understanding 
that the basic objective of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 was to make this 
type of financing available to small busi- 
nesses and we have attempted to follow 
through on this intention. 

Obviously, unless we charged exorbitant 
interest or management fees which we do 
not, if we are to accomplish a successful 
result for our shareholders by operating in 
this fashion, we must have appreciation on 
the equity interest we take in small busi- 
nesses. We think this can best be accom- 
plished by assisting in building strong, 
broadly based, publicly owned companies; 
and we believe this to be in accord with the 
usual desires of small businessmen and the 
public interest. We are, therefore, proud of 
our record to date in the investments you 
mentioned. : 

You should note also with respect to all 
of these investments that we put heavy em- 
phasis on the management assistance we 
can provide to the small businesses in which 
we invest. If you asked, I think you would 
find that the managers of Communications 
Industries particularly wanted ESI to make 
the investment because of the management 
assistance we could give them, and that to- 
day they are especially pleased that they 
are one of our partner companies because 
of the concrete assistance that has in fact 
been forthcoming. As regards the other two 
companies—Tamar and General Electronic 
Control—it is clear, to us anyway, that had 
funds alone been provided to these com- 
panies, they would not be surviving and 
prospering to the extent they are today. 

As a buttress to these remarks concerning 
the importance of the management assist- 
ance provided by small business investment 
companies, I might add that many, many 
companies come to us stating that while 
they might conceivably obtain funds from 
private investors, if not from other sources, 
they have approached us instead specifically 
because they believe we can give them posi- 
tive aid in managerial areas where they have 
recognized weaknesses. Furthermore, we 
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have learned in the year and a half of our 
operating existence that managerial as- 
sistance is crucial to the success of the aver- 
age small business, and we spend probably 
in excess of 50 percent of our time trying to 
help our partner companies manage their 
businesses more effectively. In order not. 
* hinder the growth of these companies, we 
have made it a practice to charge negligible 
fees for our assistance services until indi- 
vidual companies can afford reasonable pay- 
ment for the services actually rendered. 

The one aspect of the small business in- 
vestment company program on which we are 
possibly in disagreement with you is the 
matter of the size of loan that SBIC’s should 
be permitted to make. It has been our ex- 
perience that. many truly small businesses 
require more than $500,000 to be success- 
ful—some of these companies require an 
investment of this size right at the outset; 
others will most certainly require a total 
investment exceeding $500,000 if they are 
bullt to the point where they are making 
real progress. 

Along this line, I thought you might be 
interested in a sampling we have recently 
made of prospects that come to us. I am, 
therefore, attaching to this letter the re- 
sults of this sampling which will give you an 
idea of the kinds of companies that come to 
a small business investment company for 
financing—their size and what they state 
their initial requirements to be. To obtain 
the sample, we studied material in two 
alphabetical letters of our prospect files and 
have included all prospects on which we 
had sufficient information for it to contribute 
to a meaningful overall picture. 

You will see from the tabulation of the 
sampling that there are indeed many small 
eompanies which apply to us for more than 
$500,000 in funds. The requirements. of 
these companies have no necessary correla- 
tion with a company’s size, but more often 
depend on a company’s objectives, its fa- 
cility and equipment requirements, and 
whether or not it is in heayy or light indus- 
try or is a manufacturing or selling organi- 
zation. We think this confirms the fact 
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an arbitrary dollar limitation on the size of 
investments that small business investment 
companies may make is unrealistic. Also, 
our experience with some of our partner 
companies that have started out with agreed 
requirements of $100,000 or $200,000, or less, 
indicates to us that often in order to make 
a small business really succeed, a small busi- 
ness investment company has to be willing 
to stand by with funds that may in total 
well exceed $500,000 before the success goal 
is finally met. 

In developing our portfolio we have con- 
sciously tried to take small as well as larger 
investments, and will continue to do so: 
However, it should be recognized that a very 
small investment usually requires just as 
much time and attention—and sometimes 
even more—than does a larger investment. 
If, therefore, we are going to follow out our 
theory that the real key to a successful in- 
vestment is the providing of effective man- 
agement assistance as well as the provision 
of funds, we must recognize that we are 
going to have to have a staff of sufficient 
size to aid the small as well as the larger 
investments. 

Our staff presently consists of 11 pro- 
fessionally trained people specifically re- 
cruited for their abilities not only to analyze 
investment prospects, but also for individual 
capabilities in finance, marketing, and gen- 
eral management. We believe this staff is 
sufficiently large to handle a reasonable 
number of investments comprised of both 
small and ones. If, however, we are 
forced by an arbitrary dollar limit to make 
only small investments we will have to 
greatly enlarge this staff. This would be 
highly questionable from the standpoint of 
operating economics, but the only other 
alternative is to abandon our policy of pro- 
viding active management consulting and 
advisory services to our companies. 

Taking the small business investment com- 
pany program from a broader perspective. 
we believe the program has achieved a fair 
measure of success. Many small businesses 
that could not. obtain adequate financing 
prior to the institution of the program have 
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addition, small business investment com- 
panies are contributing importantly to the 
development of soundly managed small busi- 
nesses, 

In some respects, however, the program 
does not yet have adequate incentives to 
attract private funds or assure the effective 
functioning of individual small business in- 
vestment companies. Present tax incen- 
tives continued in the Small Business In- 
vestment. Company Act are essentially negas 
tive and upon analysis are not really very 
advantageous to small business investment 
companies. Along this line, we think that 
small business investment companies should 
be permitted to establish reasonable loss re- 
serves, should have tne right—like mutual 
funds—to pass through capital gains to 
their shareholders, and should be protected 
on loss from their investments no matter 
what form their investments may take. In- 
centives such as these should make it de- 
sirable for private investors to create small 
business investment companies that will 
not rely on Government money to help fi- 
nance their activities. 

Furthermore, we believe publicly owned 
small business investment companies should 
be permitted to grant stock options to key 

ement personnel. It is essential to 
the well-being of the small business invest- 
ment company program that small business 
investment companies have competent and 
experienced management. Industry in gen- 
eral has recognized the value of stock option 
programs in attracting and retaining highly 
qualified management people. We can see 
no reason why small business investment 
companies should be penalized by not being 
able to offer the same attraction to their 
key people, 

Let me reiterate our appreciation for your 
efforts on behalf of the small business in- 
vestment company program. Should you de- 
sire amplification of any of the points I have 
made in this letter, I or one of our other 
officers would be happy to meet with you at 
any time at your convenience. 


that from the standpoint of pure economics now received the financing they need. In President, 
Sample of investment prospects taken from the files of Electro-Science Investors, Inc. 
oe Type of busin Droi anes Proposed use of fund 
ess pro requ roposed use oi s 
ent Number of Total Net worth ments 
employees assets 
A 88 um 2 — specialty transistors and R. & D. ® © ® ® $500,000 | Facilities, equipment, and working capital. 
mieroelec 

B Manufacture of — car · airplane 3 $40,000 | $539, 000 None 750, 000 Toona ey Ie jigs, operating capital, and deposit 
0 Manufacture of helicopter. -=m 1 ® ® 0 3. 000, 000 We . & D., manufacture of parts, operating 
D Manufacture of electroluminescent panels 10 30, 000 15, 000 None 75, 000: | Wo capital. 
E Manufacture of conventional air conditioners an 70 750, 000 „000 09 375, 000 Production facilities, manufacturing equipment 

heat pumps. material 5 and sales 5 rt. 
F Manutaetare of thin and plated wiring 35 564, 000 319, 000 $39, 000 350, 000 a equi — liquid of existing 
G | Manufacture of diffused diodes 3 0 00 ) 2, 000, 000 | Faciities, 5 spital: 
H Manufacture of antenna systems 50 500, 000 200, 000 one 750, 000 | Equi t and working capital. 
} Manufacture of microwave components.. 5 000 23, 000 None 100, 000 0. 

M — of vote tabulat ing equipment and 10 140, 000 70, 000 30,000 200,000 | Tooling, advertising, working capital, 

water purifier, 
K — — of heat n 160 102, 000 12. 000 500,000 | Facilities and peters capital, 
L Manufacture of medical electronic instruments 3 116, 000 68,000 1.000 200,000 | R. & D., sales 
M Manufacture of sonic eve i 5 4,000 2,000 None 25, 000 Permanent wor re on ital. 
N Rental of electronic test equipment 2 0) (9 09 700,000 | Facilities, purchase of test equipment for rental. 
0 8 of multiplexer unit and multiplexer 35 318, 000 115, 000 44,000 200,000 Working capital, 

rece: 
P — — ol telephone and radio equipment 100 500. 000 250, 000 40,000 350, 000 Do. 
Q Manufacture of — plumbing 16 228, 000 169, 000 20, 000 500, 000 Purchase of A and parts, working capital, 
R PATT OS i ea E 40 | 2,500,000 | 1,800,000 350,000 | 1,200,000 ers wae 
8 Development of jai national integrated distribution 1 (0) 09 100, 000 

system for 
＋ Manufacture of — connectors 8 107, 000 91.000 17, 000 188, 000 area of Ba Bhan machinery, tools; 

„ . 
U Manufacture of ball screws, ball screw assemblies, 200 | 1,284, 000 591, 000 290, 000 300,000 | Retirement of existing debt, working capital. 
miscellaneous -allied i 
v 75 200. (100,000) one 200,000 | Equipment and working capital. 
w 1 2 00 09 2, 500, 000 |. Facilities, equ igment, and working capital, 
X sembly. — 3⁵ 200, 50, 000 None 250, 000 | Equipment = e pi 
= Sales agency for miscellaneous products__.......... 6} 1,700,000 800, 000 50, 000 800, 000 | Replacemen: „ working capital, 
New business, no history. Not available. 


3 Break even, 
CVIII——247 
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THE ANTICONFISCATION AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today or tomorrow the President 
of the United States will send to Con- 
gress his message on foreign aid. He 
will ask Congress for $4 or $5 billion 
to spend for the 1963 fiscal year. 

I think it is an appropriate time for 
me to answer the President’s criticism 
of the amendment to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, which I recently 
submitted. My amendment would stop 
foreign aid to any country whose gov- 
ernment or any agency thereof had ex- 
propriated without adequate compensa- 
tion property belonging to U.S. citizens. 

President Kennedy, in his news con- 
ference last week, criticized this ap- 
proach and strongly urged that no such 
proposal be passed by Congress. I re- 
gret that I must differ with the Presi- 
dent in this matter. 

I hold a great deal of respect for Pres- 
ident Kennedy. I supported him in his 
campaign for the Presidency, and I have 
supported him on many issues since his 
election. However, he and I have never 
seen eye to eye with respect to the for- 
eign aid policy of the United States. We 
disagreed as Senators, and we are dis- 
agreeing as President versus Senator. 

For some time, I have opposed our for- 
eign aid program because I felt the tre- 
mendous amount of waste, extravagance, 
and inefficiency of the program were self- 
defeating. I would gladly support a 
foreign aid program if I could be rea- 
sonably sure that such waste, graft, 
mismanagement, and ineffectual ex- 
penditures would be eliminated. I am 
frank to say though that I have strong 
reservations that the elimination of such 
evils will ever come about. 

I must say that I had high hopes when 
this administration sought a new ap- 
proach to foreign aid with a strong em- 
phasis on self-help by the countries re- 
ceiving the aid. 

I thought that at last there would be 
some conditions placed upon our free 
dispensing of foreign aid. However, I 
am sorry to say that it is merely lip- 
service which is being paid to the self- 
help principle. 

Every report received indicates very 
little headway toward self-help being 
made in Latin America. Yet the ad- 
ministration rushes ahead in helter- 
skelter fashion with its plans to dis- 
pense foreign aid funds on schedule, 
even though the requirement of some co- 
operation on the part of the recipient 
nations has not been forthcoming. 

At the very minimum, we should re- 
quire certain conditions be met by na- 
tions eager to receive our bountiful 
offerings. One of the first of such 
conditions that we should require is that 
no investment by a U.S. citizen or com- 
pany should be confiscated without 
adequate compensation. 

To extend aid to a country that would 
violate this cardinal concept is to double 
the cost of the foreign aid program. The 
cost is doubled because the capital sup- 
plied by free enterprise will no longer 
flow into the foreign countries when 
there is little or no assurance that such 
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capital will not be gobbled up by the 
governments of these countries. 

Once the free enterprise capital slows 
down or stops altogether, our Govern- 
ment is called upon to provide the funds 
for building telephone companies, power 
lines, refrigeration plants, great water 
distribution projects and a large num- 
ber of other services which free enter- 
prise would be glad to perform if only 
they were permitted to do so with some 
assurance of protection of their invest- 
ment. 

Not only do we cut down on private 
investment and, therefore, increase pub- 
lic investment when we do not require 
conditions on the giving of foreign aid, 
but we also stand little chance of get- 
ting back any part of our public invest- 
ment; much of the foreign aid program 
is administered through loans. Yet only 
the head-in-the-clouds idealists that ad- 
minister the foreign aid program would 
think that such loans will be repaid by 
the type of government that seizes pri- 
vate property. 

To give foreign aid money in support 
of a government engaged in the confis- 
cation of the property of U.S. citizens is 
almost like giving foreign aid to com- 
munism itself, because it is a well-known 
tenet of communism that the state takes 
away private property. 

It is no answer to say that in Brazil 
the confiscation was done by a State 
rather than by the National Govern- 
ment. A national government can do 
something about the actions of a State. 
If the Brazilian National Government 
could not influence the State—and I 
doubt this, considering the fact that 
the President is the brother-in-law of 
the Governor of the State—it could cer- 
tainly pay the true value of the seized 
property from the portion of our foreign 
aid money which would have been 
distributed to that State. 

The U.S. Government has conducted 
a variety of programs of Federal aid to 
the States during much of this century. 
Every one of these Federal aid programs 
requires a degree of self-help upon the 
part of the States. In most instances, 
the States must match Federal funds to 
receive the benefits of the particular pro- 
gram, and every one of these programs 
imposes certain standards by which the 
States must abide, or else the Federal aid 
is to be cut off. Yet, what we impose 
upon our own States, our own people, we 
do not impose upon foreign states, other 
people. 

To say that we are going to give as- 
sistance to a country, regardless of 
whether that country cooperates with us, 
is to say that success is not our object. 
If we happen upon good fortune, it is 
just an accident. 

If we were to give foreign aid by the 
billions to a country, as in the case of 
Brazil, yet require from that country 
nothing in return, and allow that coun- 
try to take away the property of our 
citizens, as did occur when the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, in Brazil, recently 
took over the local subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
we would be as foolish as the parent 
who gives money to his child, to buy food 
staples at the grocery, and does nothing 
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about it when the child brings home 
candy, instead of the bread of life. 

Therefore, I urge the President and 
the administration to reconsider their 
position and begin to demand some sort 
of cooperation from the nations to which 
we are giving so much, and of which we 
are asking so little. 

If the President and the administra- 
tion do not heed this request, I should 
hope that my fellow Members in Con- 
gress who are responsibile to their wor- 
ried and long-suffering constituents will 
hear my plea and will support me in an 
effort to impose reasonable control over 
the expenditure of these constituents’ 
hard-earned tax dollars. 

I am pleased to be able to state that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
Ens] has joined me in sponsoring this 
amendment; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator 


from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] be 
added as cosponsors. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Hickey in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


Without objec- 


HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
FOR CASTRO 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
announcement that Castro has just 
made, on the beginning of food ration- 
ing in Cuba, may actually be the begin- 
ning of the end for Castro. Communism 
has not been a success in Cuba. That 
is obvious. The Cuban people have suf- 
fered a great deal under the leadership 
of this Communist fanatic and under the 
police state which he has established. 

Mr. President, Castro blames the 
American embargo for the fact that he 
has brought his countrymen to starva- 
tion. This is absurd. No Communist 
state has ever fed and provided for its 
people adequately. No Communist state 
has ever been able to match free world 
agricultural and food production. Cuba 
is now experiencing the same shortages 
that the Russians and Eastern Europeans 
have always known. Cuba has not yet 
reached the imminent starvation that is 
the case in Red China, but this is the 
path that lies ahead for the unfortunate 
people of Cuba, unless they are able, with 
or without our help, to throw out the 
Communist carpetbaggers from Moscow 
and Peiping. This is what communism 
means—hardship and rationing, not the 
rosy glow of utopia that Castro prom- 
ised. This is not the fault of the 
United States. It is the fault of com- 
munism. 

Mr. President, the handwriting is on 
the wall in Cuba. Castro is fast losing 
his hold, both on the power and on the 
popularity he once had. Hard- core Com- 
munists are taking over, like the Spanish 
civil war General Lister. Significantly, 
Castro no longer dared—or was al- 
lowed—to harangue the people for hours. 
Instead, he was constrained to reply to 
questions from a panel of so-called news- 
paper editors and to confess to them the 
grim realities of communism. 

Mr. President, the people of Cuba have 
had enough. They do not want com- 
munism today any more than we do. 
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But the fact is that Cuba is today a 
police state and the people have no op- 
portunity to cast aside these carpetbag- 
gers. It is time for the United States 
to take a realistic look at the situation 
and see what we can actually do to help 
the people of Cuba. Fine speeches and 
Alliance for Progress efforts in the rest 
of Latin America are all very well. But 
the moment is rapidly approaching when 
we may be called on by the people of 
Cuba to do more. This time we must be 
ready. 


THE EEC AND U.S. FARM EXPORTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
cently I noted in a State Department 
publication on foreign trade entitled 
“Together We Are Strong,” that 15 per- 
cent of our Nation’s farm sales are ac- 
counted for by exports. This statistic is 
of vital significance, for unless we can 
sell an ever larger proportion of our farm 
output abroad, it will be extremely difi- 
cult to solve our present crisis of abun- 
dance on the farm. This 15-percent 
figure must be increased. 

There seems to be considerable diver- 
sity of opinion as to whether the advent 
of the Common Market—EEC—vwill re- 
sult in an increase or decrease in farm 
exports. With this in mind, I addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of State on 
February 12 requesting his opinion as to 
whether the creation of the EEC would 
lead to a cutback in farm exports which, 
as I indicated, presently amount to 15 
percent of total farm sales. 

I specifically requested information on 
dairy products, poultry, fruits, and veg- 
etables. These are the major agricul- 
tural commodities produced in New York 
State. Exports of these four commodi- 
ties in recent years have not been as high 
as I would like. Strenuous efforts have 
been devoted to export promotion, but 
the results are still quite limited. Ac- 
cording to the figures provided by the 
Department of Commerce last week, 
somewhere around 1 percent of the total 
value of New York farm products is ac- 
counted for by sales abroad. New York’s 
share of U.S. total farm exports of $4.9 
billion in. 1960-61 was only $59.1 million. 
Thus, the potential impact of the EEC 
upon farm exports takes on added sig- 
nificance for New York State. 

The Department of State’s reply to my 
letter of February 12 is quite general and 
refers in the main to tentative develop- 
ments in our negotiations with the EEC 
on farm exports. The letter does suggest 
that further negotiations must be entered 
into as soon as possible and that EEC 
trade concessions on farm products will 
not necessarily be tied to U.S. conces- 
sions on the same types of goods. While 
these two points may offer some hope, 
the overall picture at this time is inde- 
cisive and affords little immediate basis 
for optimism for farmers in New York 
State. 

In order that New York farmers may 
be acauainted with the broad dimensions 
of this issue, I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter of February 12 to Secre- 
tary Rusk and the Department's reply of 
March 6 be printed at the conclusion of 
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my remarks. I know that farmers in my 
State and indeed farm groups through- 
out the Nation will anxiously follow fur- 
ther developments in this area. All of us 
share the hope that a sound and 
equitable agreement can be negotiated 
to expand our Nation’s farm exports. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 12, 1962. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I have recently 
had the pleasure of reading the Department’s 
pamphlet, “Together We Are Strong.” 

It is vital that information on the sub- 
ject of foreign trade be made available to 
the American public, and I commend you for 
developing this publication. 

I was interested to note on page 15 under 
the heading, “Exports Are Vital to Our 
Farmers,” that 15 percent of our total farm 
sales are accounted for by export sales. 
It has long been my feeling that we must 
do everything we can to maintain and, more- 
over, increase these sales. 

In light of current negotiations with the 
Common Market, I should like to have your 
comments as to whether the establishment 
of the Common Market „ as Many con- 
tend, decrease our Nation’s farm exports. If 
this is likely, I should like to have your esti- 
mate as to how much of a decline in farm 
sales will be brought about by new Common 
Market tarif rates on agricultural commodi- 
ties. Furthermore, I should like to know 
what steps we are presently taking to pre- 
vent a decline. 

As regards the impact of the EEC on farm 
exports, I should like to have whatever speci- 
fic information is available on dairy, poultry, 
fruit, and vegetable exports, which are of 
vital importance to the economy of New York 
State. 

I know that farmers in my State will be 
very much interested in the Department's 
views on this subject. I shall look forward to 
hearing from you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: Your letter of 
February 12 to Secretary Rusk regarding the 
impact of the common agricultural policy 
of the an Economic Community 
(EEC) on American agricultural exports has 
been given to me for reply. 

The EEC is in the process of establishing 
a common agricultural policy which will 
result in a common tariff applicable to trade 
with outside countries, and in a single in- 
ternal market with unified prices and subject 
to the same market regulations. The EEC 
Council of Ministers has made a series of 
basic decisions concerning the common ag- 
ricultural policy, but the levels of protec- 
tion for a number of products have not yet 
been agreed. For many important agricul- 
tural commodities produced in the EEC, 
variable import levies will be the central 
protective device replacing all other exist- 
ing forms of protection. Among the products 
affected are wheat and flour, feed grains, 
pork, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 
These levies will be set to bring the price 
of the imported product up to the internal 
EEC level and will vary with changes in the 
relationship between the internal and ex- 
ternal prices. For products to which variable 
levies will be applied, the extent of our 
market will be determined by the level of 
the internal price, the amount of domestic 
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production, and our ability to negotiate for 
access on a reciprocal basis. Our objective, 
therefore, is to limit the level of the variable 
levies, or otherwise arrange for assurances 
for reasonable access to the EEC market. 

In the course of the tariff negotiations 
which we are just concluding with the EEC, 
we have obtained some important conces- 
sions which will improve, on balance, our 
access to its markets for certain agricultural 
products—among them soybeans, tallow, 
hides and skins, certain fruits and vege- 
tables, and cotton. For those important 
commodities for which the marketing regu- 
lations and price levels are still being worked 
out, including wheat, feed grains, and poul- 
try, we have received a standstill agreement 
pending further negotiations. 

Although it is not yet possible to judge 
the overall impact of the common agricul- 
tural policy on U.S. the on 
in total demand for foodstuffs and agricul- 
tural raw materials being generated by the 
formation and growth of the EEC should be 
favorable to an expansion of U.S. agricul- 
tural trade. The effects of rising economic 
activity and prosperity on the demand for 
agricultural products will vary, of course, 
from commodity to commodity. Higher 
consumer incomes will, however, almost cer- 
tainly lead to substantially increased de- 
mand for many agricultural commodities, 
including livestock products and high qual- 
ity fruits and vegetables. The membership 
of the United Kingdom in the EEC should 
also be favorable to our interests because it 
would strengthen the economic and politi- 
cal forces favoring reliance on low-cost im- 
ports rather than high-cost home produc- 
tion. It should also be emphasized that 
most European countries already practice 
relatively restrictive agricultural import pol- 
icies and it is these restrictive practices 
which will be replaced by the common agri- 
cultural policy. 

To assure access to the expanding EEC 
market for our agricultural products we 
must be prepared to renew negotiations with 
the EEC as soon as possible. The proposed 
Trade Extension Act gives us the authority 
which we need to conduct these negotiations 
in a way which will help us to secure the 
most effective possible agreements. If the 
new trade legislation is enacted, we will use 
the authority granted to bargain for con- 
cessions which would maintain and expand 
our markets for both industrial and agricul- 
tural products, ineluding those of impor- 
tance to New York State. Our bargaining 
power in getting improved access for U.S. 
agricultural exports will not depend solely, 
or even principally, upon the concessions we 
can offer on Europe’s agricultural exports: 
to us. We sell Europe vastly more agricul- 
tural commodities than we buy from them 
and we would propose to bargain our tariff 
reductions for whatever concessions will best 
help U.S. exports, whether agricultural or 
industrial. 

Of the products in which you indicated 
particular interest, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts will be subject to variable levies, and 
we cannot at this time estimate with any 
confidence the impact of the common agri- 
cultural policy on our exports. Imports of 
fruits and vegetables will be subject to fixed 
tariffs. However, in the case of serious dis- 
turbance of internal markets as a result of 
imports below a reference price, imports 
may be suspended or a compensatory tax 
may be levied on such imports. The actual 
method of Implementing this provision has 
not yet been decided. We are not therefore 
in & position to judge the possible effects of 
the arrangements on U.S. exports. 

If I can be of further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to inform me. 

Respectfully, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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BACK TO VALLEY FORGE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the need 
for sacrifice on the part of all Ameri- 
cans in these times of mortal danger to 
freemen everywhere has been pointed 
out from time to time by almost every 
Member of this body. 

Rarely, however, has the urgent need 
for dedication and patriotic devotion 
been enunciated as clearly, as succinctly, 
and as forcefully as it was in a recent 
speech to the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, made by the Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris. 

At a time when international crises 
occur almost daily, it is well for all of 
us to remember the spirit of sacrifice and 
devotion which prevailed among our 
forefathers at the time of the founding 
of the Republic. 

As Dr. Harris points out, that spirit 
was never exemplified better than dur- 
ing the winter of Valley Forge, when 
Washington and his men endured and 
prevailed in the face of almost complete 
disaster. 

With good reason, Dr. Harris reminds 
us that the devotion to duty, the self- 
sacrifice, and the patriotism which sus- 
tained the men at Valley Forge are again 
necessary to sustain us today. 

It is for these reasons that I ask 
unanimous consent to insert Dr. Harris’ 
address at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Back TO VALLEY FORGE 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, D., Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

George Washington spent Christmas and 
New Year at Valley Forge. And what a 
Christmas it was in 1777. And what agony 
the winter months of 1778 held. Every 
American child is taught the legend of the 
tattered troops as the cause of ‘reedom for 
the Colonies hung by a thread during that 
6 months’ encampment at Valley Forge. 

The hungry, cold, and broken troops which 
Washington led to Valley Forge numbered 
12,000. It was an army ill fed, ill housed, ill 
armed, and ill trained. Desertions con- 
stantly crippled the already puny strength 
of the battalions of miserable men. In 1 
hospital which contained 250 beds more than 
a thousand sick soldiers were housed. Nat- 
urally, there were heard murmurs about 
their hard lot. Yet those who refused to 
falter inspired Washington to declare of 
his men at Valley Forge, as he appealed to 
Congress to supply their dire needs: 

“To see men without clothes to cover their 
nakedness, without blankets to lie on, with- 
out shoes, their marches traced by the blood 
from their feet as they go through the frost 
and snow, without provisions, and yet sub- 
mitting to it without complaint, is proof of 
patience and obedience which in my opinion 
can scarcely be paralleled.” 

At Valley Forge the crusade whose banner 
had been raised in the city only 20 miles 
away reached its lowest ebb. Philadelphia 
was occupied by an enemy who mocked at 
the now muted Liberty Bell. For the Red- 
coats, in winter quarters, life was marked by 
gaiety, revelry, balls, concerts, and food 
abundant. When the British were ready, and 
spring tripped north, this futile Colonial 
revolt would be crushed. It was like Goliath 
gloating at little David. So they anticipated. 
And why not? The frozen ground of Valley 
Forge was the emblem of frozen hopes. 

With reverses, hundreds of Tories openly 
became cheerleaders for the British task- 
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masters. Even the elected Representatives 
of the people in Congress seemed blind so 
far as necessary resources if Washington’s 
army was to be saved from disintegrating. 
Cheap and ambitious politicians were hav- 
ing their say and their way. There were Ce- 
tractors and even traitors among Washing- 
ton’s inner circle of advisers. A well-known 
clergyman, who had acted as chaplain at 
the Continental Congress as he offered daily 
fervent prayer for the success of the daring 
venture, proved a quitter. In the name of 
patriotism and religion he urged Washington 
to come to his senses and realize the im- 
possibility of victory. He strongly advised 
the commander to make the best bargain 
the Redcoats would accept, to call off the 
rebellion with its horrible cost. Washing- 
ton’s indignant reply to this turncoat was 
colder than the Valley Forge winter. 

Yet it was in such a situation that the 
pattern was set for final victory. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Revolution was 
really won at Valley Forge during those 100 
days of torture. 

In France, Benjamin Franklin had secured 
the enthusiastic support for the American 
cause of Baron Von Steuben, a Prussian 
soldier. He came to Valley Forge and acted 
as drillmaster for the Army that was little 
better than a rabble. Under his stern dis- 
cipline, at which he toiled from morning to 
night, he transformed those discouraged and 
disorganized men into a fighting phalanx. 
When the Valley Forge ordeal was over, in 
spite of the divisions and suspicions, the 
near treason which had prevailed, Washing- 
ton had at his command a drilled and confi- 
dent Army. Even at Valley Forge it became 
the nucleus of a greater Army which could 
later successfully face the British. 

What the final success of the Revolution 
gave was a precious thing which must al- 
ways be rewon and preserved by the eternal 
vigilance of each generation following. That 
fight is raging now. There are still deter- 
mined foes without and perfidy, sabotage, 
political chicanery, and subversion within. 
The Nation in this latest crisis needs, above 
all, to be called back to Valley Forge. 

Literally, to that hallowed ground recently 
there came a notable company from all parts 
of the Nation, on the 184th anniversary of 
the arrival of Washington and his men. At 
the center of that inspiring group was one 
of the long line of Washington’s successors 
as Commander in Chief and President of the 
Republic—Dwight David Eisenhower, who 
commanded the mightiest Army ever to chal- 
lenge tyranny. For his outstanding con- 
tribution to the life of the Nation he was 
honored by the award of the Patriot Medal. 
Present was a notable array of Americans 
who in this day are knights of the Valley 
Forge tradition. There were generals and 
admirals and high Government officials. 
There were Members of Congress, Supreme 
Court Justices, leaders in the business and 
industrial life of the Nation, educators, and 
students. There were representatives of 
patriotic organizations speaking for millions, 

With a profound realization of the mili- 
tary, educational, moral, and spiritual needs 
in this battle for survival, this inspiring 
cross section of the Republic’s citizens was 
assembled under the banner of Freedoms 
Foundation, which is sounding trumpets 
for all America to return to the spirit of 
Valley Forge. In the present crisis this is 
perhaps the most meaningful spot in the 
America now wider than the continent. 

Again, unnumbered foes are threatening 
this sweet land of liberty whose charter 
Washington and those who shared his vision 
inscribed. The imperiled Nation needs as 
nothing else to get back to Valley Forge. 
Only a reenaction of the undimmed courage, 
accompanied with preparation for the future, 
which saved us then can save us now. This 
is the summons which the growing might 
of Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
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broadcasts to all America. This organization 
seeks nothing for itself or for its leaders, self- 
less in their devotion. It seeks a new dedi- 
cation to match that which the torments of 
that awful winter could not extinguish in 
the heart of the Father of his Country. 

Freedoms Foundation has but one pre- 
scription for the problems and dangers which 
today threaten every precious thing—back 
to Valley Forge. 


GERMANY’S NEW GENERATION IM- 
BUED WITH WESTERN IDEALS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, along with 
four of my esteemed colleagues, it was 
my privilege last April to be cohost at a 
luncheon tended to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and his then Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano. 
At that time there were many inspiring 
remarks by my fellow Members of the 
Senate, our colleagues in the House of 
Representatives and members of the 
Washington diplomatic corps. But per- 
haps none were more moving than the 
benediction given by the Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld, of the Washington Hebrew. 
congregation. 

Rabbi Gerstenfeld recently spent a 
month in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In view of recent attempts by the 
Communist bloc to split asunder the al- 
lied members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Rabbi Gersten- 
feld’s on-the-spot findings take on 
added significance. 

At this point therefore, I ask to be in- 
cluded in the Recor the following inter- 
view with Rabbi Gerstenfeld as pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News 
on December 16, 1961, entitled “Ger- 
many’s New Generation Is Imbued With 
Western Ideals.” 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMANY'S NEW GENERATION IS IMBUED WITH 
WESTERN IDEALS 
(By Red Garrison) 

The reaction of West Germans to the trial 
of Adolf Eichmann was “A rat like that was 
bound to succeed under the Nazis.” 

That’s the recollection of Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld, of the Washington Hebrew con- 
gregation, in summing up his impressions of 
a recent month's stay in West Germany. 

WATCHFUL 

The Germany in which Eichmann fiour- 
ished, Rabbi Gerstenfeld feels, is dead. The 
West Germans, he says, are militant and 
watchful in their determination not to let 
such a monstrosity again flourish in their 
country. 

The Germans, he says, are engaged in a 
national act of penitence. Germany may 
turn out to be the freest of the nations of 
the world of religious prejudice, he feels, as 
the result of its shame for the Third Reich. 

In his German trip, Rabbi Gerstenfeld said 
he found no vestiges of the murderous anti- 
Semitism which led to Eichmann's and Hit- 
ler’s final solution. 

The few Jews left in Germany, he says, are 
free of fear. 

He also found, he reports, that charges that 
Nazis are running—or have high positions 
in—the West German Government are ri- 
diculous. 

NEEDS 
“The Germans,” he said, “are a decent 


people. 
“They realize they cannot permit the gut- 
ter to take the lead in politics—as it did in 
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Hitler’s time—and they are being thorough 
in preventing a recurrence. 

“They now realize the need for constitu- 
tional guarantees, for limiting the power of 
individuals to wreck the state.” 

There are, he said, some ex-Nazis in the 
schools, the courts, and the civil service of 
West Germany. This is less dangerous than 
it sounds, he says, when it is recalled that 
many, many Germans joined the party as a 
means of protecting their livelihoods and 
that only a few Germans outside the hard- 
core lunatic and criminal Nazis knew what 
was going on. 

NEW LEADERS 

More important is the fact that a new 
generation has taken over Germany. 

Its members, Rabbi Gerstenfeld is con- 
vinced, are imbued with Western ideals and 
believe, with poet Heine, that Germany's 
destiny lies in freedom and with the West. 
The division of Germany, ironically, he said, 
is a helping factor, for the Russians grabbed 
up the more backward and autocratic 
sections. 

The crucial factor, present now but unpre- 
dictable in the future, is great-hearted lead- 
ership, he said. 

This feeling is reflected in the schools and 
their graduates and, increasingly, as sur- 
vivors of the old regime die and retire, in the 
civil service and the courts. 

The Germans, concludes the rabbi, are 
quite aware of the legacy of hatred that still 
exists for them in Europe. 

“They are working hard to live down their 
predecessors,” he says, “and we must extend 
to them our comradeship. If they fail, Ger- 
many may turn eastward and, once again, 
prove a cancerous growth in the European 
community.” 


TESTS FOR A PRISON CHAPLAIN 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, since Sep- 
tember 1960 Dr. Arthur D. Williams has 
been the Protestant chaplain at Eastern 
State Correctional Institution in Phil- 
adelphia. His work there has met with 
outstanding response, where he is highly 
regarded by the inmates and much re- 
spected by the institution’s officials, 

Dr. Williams has written an article, 
“Tests for a Prison Chaplain,” which 
shows an awareness for the spiritual 
needs of men in prison and understand- 
ing of the role that must be played to 
help prisoners return to a free society. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the winter 1961 
edition of Eastern Echo, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTS FOR A PRISON CHAPLAIN 
(By Arthur D. Williams, Th. D.) 

Is a chaplain in a prison any different 
from one not serving in a prison? 

From 1941 to 1947, I was an Army chaplain, 
For a number of years in Nashville, Tenn., 
in Petersburg, Va., and in Harrisburg and 
Emeryville, Pa., I served as chaplain for the 
mentally ill in State hospitals. My answer 
is “Yes” the chaplain of a prison is different 
from any other chaplain; if for no other rea- 
son, he is not only chaplain of a prison, 
but also a chaplain in a prison. 

His work is different. We, for example, 
have in our institution all male adults—to- 
day’s population is 1,061. Every man the 
chaplain faces is in trouble—is separated 
from his family, is separated from his 
friends, is losing time, is wasting life, is 
burdened with guilt, is poisoned with bitter- 
ness, is stirred with hostility, is lonesome, 
homesick, is dehumanized by number. for 
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name, by clothes of shame, by common food, 
by associating 7 days each week, 24 hours 
each day, and 168 hours each week, and 730 
hours each month and 8,760 hours each year 
with men of all classes, who in turn have 
been consigned to prison for crimes of all 
sorts and degrees. 

We have men here with the highest aca- 
demic degrees and also those with the low- 
est IQ's.. We have men here from Chris- 
tian homes and from pagan background; 
men from mansions, men from hovels, men 
with professional training and illiterate, 
men with plenty, and men with poverty, 
men with families and men without families. 

All of this tells us that being unemployed 
is not the sole cause of crime, since the 
majority of our men were employed; being 
poor will not explain the cause for crime, 
since some of our men come from homes of 
riches. Not having a trade will not give 
the full answer, since we have preachers, 
plumbers, policemen, politicians, physicians, 
teachers, students, scientists, authors, audi- 
tors, clerks, cashiers, bankers, and at least 
300 other occupations and jobs represented. 

This prison chaplain seeks to know what 
are the urges that move men to commit 
crimes. First, we know that no man has 
committed a sin against man, he has not 
broken the laws of the State, county, or 
city, but the laws of God. 

God's laws come first, and any laws that 
are good and just were the laws of the 
perfect law giver, before the laws contrived 
by imperfect man. The Christian answer is 
the only answer to the problems of the 
prisoner. He has a trade, he has a profes- 
sion, he has wealth, he has a family, he 
knows how to read, write, and count, but 
he does not do right; he does not do the 
thing of value, the thing that counts. 

To recapitulate, the prison chaplain is 
different. His duties are different in char- 
acter or intensity. He has physical, if not 
all mental, adults. All his men are in their 
troubles because they have been charged 
with offenses against others, that they would 
not want others to do to them. The prison 
chaplain is aware that his men have broken 
the laws, not of man, but God. The prison 
chaplain knows his men are no better or no 
worse than men out of prison. Many are 
in prison because they were caught, 

There are no innocent men. There may 
be innocent babies. When I think of the 
temper of the babies that kept me awake, 
Iam not sure. 

This I do know as a prison chaplain, that 
men are in prison because of selfishness. I 
cannot think of a wrong, a sin, a trespass, or 
an iniquity, that is not centered in self. 
War, greed, dishonesty, untruth, and all the 
sin in the catalog spring from self or 
selfishness, 

Once again, self makes us feel guilty. We 
may escape the arm of man and the law, but 
we cannot escape the arm of a guilty con- 
science. It follows us everywhere and hand- 
cuffs and paralyzes our usefulness, often 
driving us to drink, use of drugs, diseased 
minds and death. 

(a) Some claim that [causes for] crimes 
are committed because of fear and concern 
for one’s own weakness, to get the quick 
buck, to avoid labor—why work a week for 
$30 when you, through crime, can get it in 
3 minutes? Wine, women, and bad asso- 
ciates are often listed. Poor parental and 
moral guidance all are offered as reasons 
or causes or occasions for crime. Take each 
one of these apart and we will see that self 
and selfishness is the thing that triggers 
our trouble. 

We repeat that all crime is due to the 
neglect of the teachings of our religious 
faith. Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Brah- 
ma, Shinto, Mohammed, Judaism, Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism or any of the civilized 
fiats, will teach a man to do to others things 
he wants done to him. They teach that man 
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must not hurt his fellow man, by thought, 
word, or deed, 

The prison chaplain does not feel we pay 
a debt to society, in that all society is in 
debt. Society often creates the crime and 
the criminal commits the crime. Society 
never gives us a receipt that the debt is paid. 
We pay our debt to God, not man, for our 
sins and errors. David had Urriah put to 
death to get his wife. When David was con- 
victed, he did not say that he had sinned 
against Urriah or society, but in Psalm 51: 
verse 4, he says: “Against God, and only God 
have I sinned.” You can hurt man, but 
you sin against the only one who can for- 
give sin. 

The prison chaplain is different from other 
chaplains in that he knows that he too is a 
prisoner. He knows that there can be 999 
strong links in a chain, but if the 1,000th— 
just 1 link—is weak or broken, he will fall 
if suspended over the canyon and will die as 
dead as if 999 links were weak and 1 was 
strong. 

In Hebrew 13: 3, we read: “Remember 
those who are in prison, as though in prison 
with them.” Or is it equally grammatically 
correct to translate it: “Remember those who 
are in prison as fellow prisoners.” This con- 
vinces me that between those in prison and 
those who are not there is no difference. 

If I am doing all I should, these words of 
Jesus would mean a prison for me—“But be- 
fore (the end of time) all this they will lay 
hands on you and persecute you, delivering 
you up to the synagogues and prisons, and 
you will be brought before kings and gover- 
nors for my name's sake.“ We prison chap- 
lains do not come to the prison to help the 
poor devils, for we are in captivity to sin and 
need Jesus as our sponsor and advocate. 
We come to the prison to help ourselves, 

Finally, the prison chaplain takes seriously 
Matthew 25: 3-46. He is not there to help 
the poor devils, the prisoners. He is there 
because of the high privilege it gives him 
to serve God and help himself. 

Low, would be his motive and meager 
would be his inspiration, if he was there to 
render help from man to man. Rather, he 
is there since Jesus said: “I was in prison 
and ye visited Me.” The disciples asked, 
“When saw we Thee in prison and visited 
you?” Jesus answered: “In as much ye did it 
to the least man in prison, ye did it to Me.“ 

This means, to the prison chaplain, that 
whatever he does for the prisoner, is not for 
the prisoner, but service and honor to God. 
This is the highest motive. This is the fin- 
est source of inspiration; service of highest 
motive and quality, because it is service to 
God 


(b) The prison chaplain knows that his 
task is to assist the restorative work of the 
prisoner. He has been told that the man 
is either in prison for punishment, deter- 
rence, permanent custody or restoration. 
The prison chaplain knows that as man may 
be rehabilitated; that is, able to make a 
living, or restored to his former status in 
society and still have moral levels as low 
as when he came to prison. The prison 
chaplain knows that often the crime for 
which a man is sentenced would not have 
caused him to be sent to a penitentiary. 
In almost all cases the man is in the in- 
stitution more for the fact that he has long 
neglected and rejected God, so at last he 
is overtaken. He is really in prison because 
he has broken God’s law. What the man 
needs above all else is regeneration. He 
may have a trade, education, and wealth, 
and still not be restored morally. Thus, 
the prison chaplain takes as his task, 
whether the man is serving 1 year, or a life- 
time, to restore him morally. To give him, 
by guidance and precept and example, mo- 
tivations that will lead the man to accept 
higher levels of thought, words, and deeds. 
The prison chaplain will seek to show the 
man that what he sows he will reap, that 


will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with the tempta- 
tion also make a way of escape, that ye may 
be able to bear it.” 


PLIGHT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in light 
of the recent development affecting our 
domestic textile industry, I think it most 
appropriate that excerpts from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Herman Blum be sub- 
mitted for insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Blum, chairman of the board of 
Craftex Mills, of Pennsylvania, has long 
been associated with the textile industry 
and his knowledge of the problems now 
confronting it is intimate. 

Mr. Blum delivered his most informa- 
tive remarks before the senior class of 
the Philadelphia College of Textiles and 
Sciences on December 16, 1961. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From ADDRESS sy Mr. HERMAN BLUM 


Confronting the U.S. textile industry is the 
‘preponderance of weaving equipment in the 
possession of competitors in foreign coun- 
tries. This ownership of looms is divided 
as follows: 

In Europe, there are 1,141,000 looms in 
operation today, or 32 percent of the world’s 
textile equipment. 

In North America, there are 458,000 looms, 
or 13 percent of the world’s total. 

In Asia and Oceana, there are 1,031,500 
looms, or 29 percent of the world's total. 

In the Communist countries, there are 
664,000 looms or 18 percent of the world’s 
total. 

And the box score of the world production 
of textiles lines up as follows: 

In North America, we dropped from 29 
percent of the world total in 1952 to 23 
percent in 1961. 

In Asia, they increased from 18 percent in 
1952 to 24 percent in 1961. 

As a result of this trend, our position has 
already been impaired as follows: 

1. In 1958, the position of the United 
States as exporter of textiles was reversed. 
By 1960, the imports of textiles were 139 
percent of exports. This was the first in- 
crease of imports over exports in our country 
since 1875. 

2. During the 2 years of 1959 and 1960, im- 
ports of all textiles increased 46 percent; 
cotton cloth increased by 221 percent and 
yarns by 172 percent. 

In the face of this economic development, 
President Kennedy has vigorously launched 
a campaign for a general tariff reduction on 
imports as part of our economic offensive 
against communism. In order to sell our 
products in the world markets, the President 
declared, labor and management must in- 
crease production and efficiency and be com- 
petitive, through lower costs and prices and 
superior products. 

The flight of the textile industry from New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania to the 
Southern States with lower labor costs, has 
been regarded by most economists as an un- 
avoidable step for mills which desired to 
survive in our competitive market. Today, 
even the milis which have relocated in the 
South are worried about the competition of 
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imports and are beginning to agitate against 
tariff reduction. 


It is, of course, well known that we sell 
our cotton at a reduced price to foreign 
spinners in order to dispose of our surpluses 
in Government warehouses. The export 
price of cotton is substantially less than 
American spinners have to pay for it. The 
cotton spinners in Ankara, Brussels, Osaka, 
or Hong Kong then process this bargain- 
priced cotton with their lower priced labor 
and then send back the finished product to 
this country at a lower price than we can 
produce it. 

Tt is understandable that we should want 
to help the new nations of the world reach 
industrialization as a means of creating em- 
ployment and improving the living standards 
of their workers. The moderate tariff to 
protect our textile industry which is now at 
force, is aimed against the fully developed 
countries with ample equipment and trained 
workers. These foreign manufacturers not 
only have cost advantages in lower wages, 
longer hours, lower taxes, and the benefits of 
the most modern machinery (much of which 
they obtained in this country through our 
Government's economic ald program); but 
in many instances also have the endorsement 
of their governments in regulating produc- 
tion and prices, through cartels. Also, 
many foreign governments provide export 
subsidies to stimulate shipments abroad. 

The cold war being waged against the 
United States by Russia and her satellites 
is obviously economic. Relentless competi- 
tion for the world market is part of the at- 
tack upon vulnerable industries in this coun- 
try like textiles. Cunning Khrushchev’s 
threat to “bury us” merely spells out the 
Soviet’s strategic intent to use every eco- 
nomic weapon against us—to outproduce 
and outsell us in the world market. Handi- 
capped as it is by an overwhelming portion 
of weaving equipment in the possession of 
rival nations, our beleaguered American 
textile industry is in a life-and-death 
struggle for survival. 

3. Textile employment in the United States 
from 1951 to 1961 dropped from 1% million 
to 850,000, a loss of more than 300,000 jobs. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NATION'S 
RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing recent months a great deal has been 
said with respect to the effectiveness of 
our Nation’s Reserve forces. This was 
brought about as a result of the neces- 
sary callup of our Reserves in the light 
of the tense Berlin situation. During 
this period, admittedly some mistakes 
were made and unnecessary hardships 
endured, 

Despite some adverse reactions, doubts 
about the effectiveness of our Reserve 
Forces as a vital and integral part of our 
national defense structure have long 
since been dispelled. However, it is 
worthwhile for us to continue to improve 
and seek a better understanding of our 
Reserves. 

In the March issue of the Officer, the 
monthly magazine of the Reserve 
Officers Association, there appears an 
article authored by our very able and 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas, Mr. RALPH YARBOROUGH. 
As all of us know, Senator YarsoroucH 
has an outstanding and distinguished 
record of combat service during World 
War II. Since that time, he has an 
equally distinguished record of service 
as an active officer in the Army Reserves, 
presently holding the rank of colonel. 
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The article to which I have referred 
is entitled “Reserves Are Indispensable 
Part of Nation’s First Line of Defense.” 
I believe this article and the views which 
it espouses will be of particular interest 
and enlightenment to all of us in the 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESERVES ARE INDISPENSABLE PART OF NA- 
TION’s FIRST LINE or DEFENSE 
(By Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH) 

By President Kennedy’s callup of troops 
to prevent a war, the American people and 
all powers abroad have been reminded again 
of the critically important role our Reserve 
Forces play within the Nation's Defense 
Establishment. 

A strong Reserve is a constant safeguard 
for our Western democracy under civilian 
control, No military junta rules America— 
the danger to our free democratic institu- 
tions the Founding Fathers saw inherent in 
a large standing army are largely averted by 
a moderate-sized standing army, buttressed 
by a ready reserve of militarily trained ci- 
villans, ready to be civilians in ordinary 
times and military or naval men in uniforms 
in times of emergency. 

This Reserve system not only protects the 
Republic in time of national peril; its careful 
nurturing avoids domestic dangers to our 
freedoms at home. The Reserve has earned 
its place in the affections of the American 
people. 

The United States, however, owes a debt 
of gratitude far beyond the existing struc- 
ture and leadership of our Reserves. 

We must also be thankful for the fore- 
sight of the civil and military officials who 
were instrumental in passing the National 
Defense Act of 1916 as amended in 1920, 
which provides the foundation on which 
many features of our Reserve organization 
are now based. 

Without the passage of the 1920 defense 
bill, the Nation might have been unable to 
meet the Nazi and Japanese aggressions in 
1941 or the Communist threat to peace that 
we now face. 

The 1920 defense bill settled the long dis- 
pute between the Upton proposal for an 
expansible standing Army and the earlier 
Washington conception of an organized 
citizen Army capable of qualifications for 
receiving a Reserve commission. Moreover, 
appointments in all cases were to be for a 
period of 5 years. This clause established 
a procedure by which officers who failed to 
meet Federal standards could be released 
on a periodic basis. It encouraged officers 
to work harder to maintain their profes- 
sional standing, and it assured younger of- 
ficers that deadwood in the top echelons 
would be cut out if senior officers failed to 
meet the War Department's personnel 
specifications. Political favoritism was dis- 
couraged by the provision that no Reserve 
officer could be promoted to any grade in 
time of peace until he had held a commission 
for at least 1 year in the next lower grade. 
This minimal restriction protected the prin- 
ciple that an officer's grade level would re- 
fiect his proficiency in military operations 
and that a hard-working, talented individual 
would not be held back too long from quick- 
ly moving up the Reserve officers’ career 
ladder. 

To support the officers’ Reserve program 
the National Defense Act authorized the 
President to establish and maintain Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps units “in civil 
educational institutions.” Male college 
students who entered the ROTC were to be 
instructed in military science and tactics by 
military officers of the Regular Army de- 
tailed from active duty, The Secretary of 
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War was given the responsibility for pre- 
scribing “courses of theoretical and prac- 
tical military training for units of the 
ROTC,” with the single proviso that no col- 
lege ROTC pr could be recognized 
which did not devote at least an average 
of 3 hours per week in each academic year 
to courses in military affairs. To supple- 
ment academic work, summer ROTC train- 
ing camps were created to provide potential 
officers with practical instruction in Army 
field tactics. Successful completion of an 
approved ROTC program led to an appoint- 
ment as a Reserve officer in the Army of the 
United States. 

In the decade before World War II, the 
number of ROTC graduates annually accept- 
ing Reserve commissions ranged from a low 
of 4,838 to a high of 7,000 reached in 1941. 
These men replaced older officers who had 
been relieved of their commissions or who 
had retired from Reserve activities. Despite 
widespread public apathy and episodic, and 
often inadequate, congressional support, the 
ROTC system nevertheless provided a man- 
power pool which could be immediately 
tapped. When the Nation suddenly found 
itself confronted by a world war after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, it was able to call 
upon the ROTC system and the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps into which ROTC graduates were 
placed for more than 100,000 trained mili- 
tary leaders. The determined foresight 
which guided the passage of the Defense 
Act of 1920 was richly rewarded. 

Yet the most lasting achievement of the 
National Defense Act of 1920 was the spirit 
of cooperation which it engendered between 
the citizen-soldier and professional Army 
personnel, The Regular soldier was brought 
out of his traditional isolation from the 
civilian community, and large numbers of 
civilians were exposed t> the problems and 
difficulties facing the professional soldier. 
This interaction has produced a bond of 
good will and understanding between citizen 
and soldier that has continued to the pres- 
ent time. In absence of these strong, sym- 
pathetic ties, the recent smooth and orderly 
mobilization of the Reserves would have been 
impossible. The Reserves are truly an in- 
dispensable part of the Nation's first line of 
defense. 


NATIONAL PRESS CLUB ADDRESS 
OF GEN. CARLOS ROMULO 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
March 6, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, depart- 
ing Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, delivered a great address before 
the noon luncheon of the National Press 
Club here in Washington. It is an ad- 
dress many Americans will want to read 
and study. For that reason I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

At the conclusion of General Romulo’s 
address, the president of the Press Club 
said: 

This is a hard-boiled group. We have 
heard many speeches here. This is one of 
the best; in fact, it is tops. The standing 
ovation and the cheers attest to that. It is 
the kind of speech that makes us think. 


One of the many great attributes of 
Carlos Romulo is that he has the habit 
of stimulating thought on the part of 
those who know him or who are privi- 
leged to hear him speak. Carl Sand- 
burg said one time in introducing Gen- 
eral Rumulo to a Chicago audience: 

Genera Romulo’s eloquence is the grand 
opera of oratory. 


All of us who know and love Rommie“ 
will miss him greatly but we shall con- 
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fidently anticipate his further contribu- 
tions to freedom’s holy cause as he again 
resumes his residency and his activities 
at home in Manila. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By GEN. CarRLOs P. ROMULO `DE- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL Press CLUB, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1962 


Most of the time, love is as we do, not 
as we say. Every so often the occasion 
comes when we must say it too. 

In these closing weeks of this part of the 
American chapter in my life, I have thought 
much of the sharing of love in my life, at 
the level of those dear to me as individuals, 
and the two great loves I hold for my own 
country, the Philippines, and for this coun- 
try, the United States. 

And I remind you that only puppy love 
casts over its object the sickly glow of per- 
fection. Grownup love takes in the good 
and the bad and arranges them in bearable 
combinations, not always necessarily for- 
giving, but always in persistent devotion. 
Believe me, making this combination for 
this country is not always easy—the beauty 
is indeed great beauty, but some of the 
warts are whoppers. 

My country has had a special and unique 
relationship to this one. Part of this re- 
lationship has been that of colonial master 
and subject, with all that that involves and 
implies, and let no one ever forget that we 
fought you tooth and nail, resisted your ef- 
forts to be masters, and that we made it 
impossible for you to keep on the aberrant 
track which had led you in the first place 
down the imperialist path. 

That’s part of what you owe us, and part 
of our pride in ourselves. 

But that is only part of the truth. 

Because of your special character, you had, 
unlike any of the other colonial powers, to 
try to transplant the essence of your own 
democratic system. In many respects of 
course this system has defects—we are fa- 
miliar with them right here, all of us. 
Transplanted, these defects are often ag- 
gravated. We are familiar enough with that 
fact at home in the Philippines. 

But look at it in the large for a moment, 
Step back and away and look at us in the 
Philippines in the present setting of world 
affairs and emergent politics. In our coun- 
try in the 16 years of our independence, we 
have had five national elections. We elected 
five presidents succeeding each other in those 
national elections—elections marked, I am 
sure, by something less than textbook order- 
liness and perfection of purity—but never- 
theless elections in which there was a 
shifting vote of 1 million plus votes, mov- 
ing freely from one party to another, from 
one man to another, with peace, order, and 
respect for the national consensus. 

Where else in the world today among the 
new regimes that have emerged out of colo- 
nialism (to say nothing of the countries of 
the Communist empire) can this be 
duplicated? 

It is not easy to think of a single excep- 
tion in the whole picture, with all the 
deformations and warts and difficulties and 
conflicts, the fact is that the Philippine Re- 
public is the only country in the ex-colonial 
world today where the national consensus 
expressed in free vote can and does change 
the parties and men in power, and do so in 
peace and with a common desire to work at 
gradually improving our social order. 

I think we fail to notice what a tremen- 
dous fact this is. We fail to ask ourselves, 
why is this so? Why this uniqueness? Yet 
the answer lies in the uniqueness of the 
American character joined to the uniqueness 
of the Philippines—out of these, again with 
all the complications and accompanying 
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uglinesses, we have formed something otf 
special meaning for the whole world. 

In the ex-colonial world it is fashionable 
these days to speak of the so-called neces- 
sity for authoritarian government, for de- 
priving the people of free choice and con- 
sensus and the surrender of all power to 
some single self-established rulership. I say 
to all who hold this view that this is a new 
kind of contempt for the peoples of these 
countries, that the politicians who think 
only of perpetuating themselves in power 
over their people in this way are just as 
contemptuous of their people as the white 
colonial rulers ever were—and that the 
Philippines stands as a living refutation of 
the notion that this is the way things have 
to be. And that this, in turn; is part of 
the great living meaning of the American 
democratic creed and conviction, and a prod- 
uct—despite all your own great efforts to 
deviate from it—of your fundamental action, 

The world is now dominated by the great 
power conflict and this is at base a conflict 
between those two conceptions: (1) a sys- 
tem of free and open compromise between 
contending groups in the society against (2) 
a system of unfree closed subjection to a 
rigid system based on total control of peo- 
ple and total control of resources. This is 
a pregnant and fearful conflict in this nu- 
clear age, and the process of maintaining the 
balance and deterring war is a fantastically 
difficult and dangerous task. 

This task lies in the hands of the United 
States and a good part of the world—for 
all its angry and frustrated and unhappy 
biting of the American hand in the process— 
is really dependent upon the American suc- 
cess in this sphere. Most of the so-called 
neutrals would find it difficult to acknowl- 
edge, but their neutralism is possible only 
because American power exists, 

But the maintenance of power is not 
enough. Assuming that the deterrent does 
prevent explosion, the vital importance 
shifts to what happens meanwhile in the 
world. And looked at this way, I say there 
are two major concerns that are most vital 
of all, and will be the most decisive of all in 
shaping the future: (1) the evolution of the 
American society, its growth and d 
and (2) the shape of the emerging politics 
of Asia and Africa. 

Regarding the evolution of the American 
society, the question is whether it will con- 
tinue to develop and absorb the great new 
technological revolutionary changes through 
which we are now passing. 

But even more important is whether it will 
truly realize within itself its own democratic 
profession. This has become inescapable. 
You were able to avoid this question for a 
hundred years. You can’t any longer. It is 
cause for almost hopeless despair among 
those who love you that at this late date 
this society is still dragged down by its fail- 
ure to achieve the most elementary kind of 
equality of rights for all its citizens. 

Don’t forget; your democratic creed and 
system is really the only thing that marks 
you off from your foe, and if this is a fraud, 
the world might just as well sink into the 
totalitarian bog. 

If I leave America with any foreboding at 
all, with any nagging sense that it is going 
to fail in the ultimate test of its historic 
role, it is on this issue alone—if this country 
fails, it will be not because the foe proved 
to have something better, but because 
America itself failed within itself to be what 
it claimed to be. Believe me, my friends, 
this is not rhetoric or phrasemaking. This 
is the sober literal truth. 

This in turn has enormous impact on the 
politics of the emergent countries. The 
problem is not your image but what you are, 
and this is imprinted deep on everyone's 
mind everywhere, and this has its great in- 
tangible effects on the political paths taken 
by others and the forms adopted by them, 
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If the Inner conviction is established and 
nourished constantly that the democratic 
model works and does provide the path to 
decent human progress, it will make its way 
through the world. If there is no such con- 
viction, there will be nothing to counter 
either the alternative model of Communist 
authoritarianism, or other forms of tyranny 
that are not much better. 


ADDRESS BY DR. J. PHILIP MALONE 
TO WORLD WAR I VETERANS— 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate an article which appeared in the 
Saluda Standard newspaper of Saluda, 
S.C., dated Thursday, March 1, 1962, 
containing an address by Dr. J. Philip 
Malone, national fourth regional com- 
mander of the World War I veterans of 
Gastonia, N.C. This speech was deliv- 
ered at the State convention of the De- 
partment of South Carolina in Saluda 
on June 24. 1961. 

Having served in World War I, 18 
months of which were spent overseas, 
as I read this beautiful address many 
memories of the past and hopes for the 
future were brought to mind. But these 
remarks are not limited to those of us 
who fought and lived through the trying 
times of the First World War, they ex- 
tend far beyond, giving a deeper and 
more meaningful insight into the prob- 
lems and situations confronting our 
Nation at the time. 

Dr. Malone’s speech is a masterpiece, 
expressing the thoughts, prayers, and 
hopes of over 4 million who lived and 
died on the battlefield. 

Today we face a crisis of a different 
nature but one whose consequences will 
determine our future. We are engaged 
in the ruthless war of preserving our 
peace and at the same time protecting 
nations from physical and mental ag- 
gression aimed at turning their heads 
away from truth and democracy. We 
must dedicate ourselves to the task of 
securing our institutions and way of life 
so that one day truth, democracy, and 
freedom will prevail universally. 

Let us not forget the past but use its 
lessons and experiences as a stronghold 
of strength on which to mold the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this commendable address be 
printed, as it appeared in the Saluda 
Standard, in the body of the Recorp, to- 
gether with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oratory MASTERPIECE ON Wortp War I 
VETERANS AT CONVENTION HERE Last JUNE 
BY Dr. MALONE, REGIONAL COMMANDER 

(Address delivered by Dr. J. Philip Malone, 
national fourth regional commander of 
Gastonia, N.C., at the State convention of 
the Department of South Carolina in 
Saluda, S.C., June 24, 1961) 

It would be commonplace to say that we 
owe a debt to the past for our blessings, 
that we have an obligation to the present in 
which we live, that we have a responsibility 
to future generations, It is also a familiar 
saying that we reap where others have sown 
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and we sow where others may reap. Thus we 
justify our existence. 

But as we glance back over the years of 
our lives, as we search in the halls of memory, 
do we ask ourselves now and then “is there 
any incident or event in my life that has an 
imperishable quality, that will live after I 
am gone, not only in my relatives and 
friends, for they, too, will pass, but in the 
structure and fabric and institutions of my 
country?” 

In answer to that question is the subject 
of this talk, and if a text were chosen it 
would be found in a paragraph of a book, 
“Sesame and Lilies,” written by an English 
author, John Ruskin, “—this, if anything 
of mine, is worth your memory.” 

We were the soldiers, sailors, marines in 
the World War I, We are of the gen- 
eration that remembers “Goodby Broadway, 
Hello France”; “It’s a Long, Long Way to Tip- 
perary“; “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag,” and “Mademoiselle From Ar- 
mentieres.” 

We remember Camp Green, Camp Dix and 
Camp Lewis, St. Nazaire, Brest, Bordeaux, 
Chaumont—and Paris and Verdun, Chateau 
Thierry, Catigny, Belleau Wood, the Marne, 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne Forest. We 
remember, too, chlorine and mustard gas, 
barbed wire entanglements, the trenches, 
No Man’s Land—and the cooties. We knew 
the Unknown Soldier. 

And many more incidents and events too 
numerous to recall. Each of us cherishes his 
own memory; all of us sha-e the same ex- 
periences. How many memories were revived 
and stories told these past few days of this 
convention? Surely many that most of us 
heard for the first time. And perhaps all 
of us have said more than once since 1919. 

“I wouldn't exchange that period for any 
other years of my life but I wouldn’t want 
to go through it again.” 

We are of a gene ation that said: “Here 
am I, take me.” We exchanged our name for 
a serial number of a dog tag, civilian clothes 
for a military uniform, a house for a ship 
or pup tent or barracks, a comfortable bed 
at home for an army cot or hammock, or 
just a my blankets. 

We offered our life, “a little gem of time 
between two eternities, no second chance to 
us forevermore,” 

One hundred and thirty-one thousand died 
in the service. Thousands returned with 
wounds and scars, mutilated, disabled. Most 
of us came back healthy in mind and body, 
stronger men, more loyal citizens, with a 
deep respect for our country and its insti- 
tutions, and an unwavering determination 
to do all within our power to maintain our 
way of life. 

We remember November 11, 1918, Armi- 
stice Day. The last gun has been fired, the 
World War was ended and we started the 
long road back to pick up the pieces, to re- 
sume, if we could, where we left off, difficult 
for most of us, impossible for many. Con- 
ditions at home were changed, we were 
changed, nothing was the same. Many a 
soldier went to war a boy and returned a 
man. 

Though we discarded the uniform, we 
did not forsake the cause for which we 
served. We joined the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Purple Heart, and 
during the past 43 years we have given im- 
measurably of our time and thought and 
energy in service to God and country, 
cleansed and purified and ennobled by mili- 
tary service in time of war, was often 
weighed in the balance but never found 
wanting. 

Now we are the veterans of World War I. 
There were more than 4 million in service 
in 1918; there are less than 3 million now 
living. The most precious lapel ornament 
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is not the emblem of the American Legion 
or the Veterans of Foreign Wars, or even 
the Veterans of World War I of the United 
States, it is the bronze discharge button of 
the First World War. We belong to an ex- 
clusive organization. The membership is 
limited, and the lists were closed 43 years 


ago. 

Are we the old soldiers? Do we take the 
Place of the Civil War veterans who are 
gone? Old in years, yes, but rich in wisdom 
and experience and youthful in spirit with 
memories of the past, our eyes on the pres- 
ent, and our hopes of the future. 

You may remember these familiar lines 
from Robert Browning: 


“Grow old along with me! The best is yet 
to be 


The last of life, for which the first was 
made; 

Our times are in his hand who saith, a whole 
I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid.” 


What of the year 1917? What was going 
on in the world? You remember only too 
well. 

The plight of the Allies was serious, the 
outcome of the war hung in the balance, 
the triumph of Germany a threat to the 
peace and safety of our own country. Des- 
perate and in great peril, the Allies cried, 
“Send us American soldiers. Let the Ameri- 
can fiag be unfurled on the fields of France 
and let the tramp of American armies thrill 
anew the worn spirits of those who have 
borne of battle for 3 long years.” 

The Americans are coming. The shout 
went up in the streets and homes of England 
and France and Belgium. Men, women, and 
children laughed and wept and prayed. The 
Americans are coming. 

The outcome is history. “Before the end 
of the war 4 million men had been brought 
into all branches of the service; more than 
2 million went overseas. You would search 
in vain for your name in the history record 
of our country, but it is there in the blank 
spaces between the lines. 

We are not heroes, we are not special or 
superior or peculiar individuals. We are not 
a special class of people; we are of the gen- 
eral population of our country. 

How are we different, distinctive? We are 
average men, women, ordinary men who per- 
formed a special kind of service for our 
country in time of war. We were 4 million 
of a total population of 105 million in 1917. 
We gave up our individual liberties as citi- 
zens for the Articles of War, our freedom for 
regimentation and military discipline. We 
placed our lives in the hands of others for 
the duration. We had to learn that indi- 
vicuals do not count. A squad, a platoon, 
a battalion possibly a company was a cal- 
culated sacrifice by the strategists if neces- 
sary to reach an objective or hold the 
line. 

To paraphrase two lines from Tennyson's 
Charge of the Light Brigade: “Ours not to 
reason why, ours but to do and die.” 

Or like the French troops addressed by 
Marshal Joffre at the first battle of the 
Marne: 

“Soldiers of France, we are attacking. Ad- 
vance as long as you can. When you can 
no longer advance, hold your position. When 
you can no longer hold it, die.” 

What, then, in your life deserves to last 
beyond your time? What is your contribu- 
tion to society? What is the imperishable 
incident or event in your Hfe that deserves 
to be remembered? It is hard to put in 
words, but— 

We held the line, we pushed the enemy 
back, we saved the day, we gave our lives 
and strength to achieve victory. We altered 
the course of civilization. We preserved 
and protected the people of our country, 
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our institutions, our way of life. We helped 
to make America safe for democracy, if not 
the world. Our country would now be a 
far different place in which to live had we 
not served in the World War I. 

Can we say then to our generation and 
future generation: “This is the best of me; 
for the rest I ate and drank and slept, 
loved and heted, like another; my life was 
as the vapor and is not; but this I saw and 
knew; this, if anything of mine, is worth 
your memory.” 


THE ALAMO 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, 126 years 
ago March 2, a gallant band of Ameri- 
cans who had colonized the Mexican 
Province of Texas, hailing from virtually 
every State of the Union, through their 
elected representatives meeting in con- 
vention at the town of Washington-on- 
the-Brazos, decreed their “eternal polit- 
ica] separation” from the Republic of 
Mexico and constituted themselves into 
a “free, sovereign, and independent re- 
public.” This move was necessitated by 
the fact that the constitutional powers 
of the great Mexican nation had been 
usurped by the dictator, Santa Anna, 
and Texans found his tyranny intoler- 
able. 

Four days later, on March 6, the Al- 
amo fell. The whole garrison, under the 
command of William Barrett Travis, 
perished after fighting one of the most 
heroic and tactically important holding 
actions in the annals of war. This al- 
lowed Sam Houston and his army to 
withdraw to a favorable position at San 
Jacinto on Buffalo Bayou, where, on the 
21st day of April in that year, in the 
daring attack on the numerically su- 
perior army of Santa Anna, they secured 
a great victory in one of the decisive 
battles of history, thus securing the 
Texas independence earlier declared at 
Washington-on-the-Brazos. 

It should be noted that this was not 
a war against the Mexican people, but 
a war against despotism, The Anglo- 
American colonists were supported in 
their opposition to Santa Anna by many 
fine Mexican people. Indeed, the first 
Vice President of the Republic of Texas 
was Lorenzo de Zavala. 

This great action has well been re- 
garded as a great milestone in the his- 
tory of man’s struggle to be free and an 
event to which all Americans can point 
with justifiable pride. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the Declaration of 
Texas Independence, along with the text 
of Travis’ famous and stirring letter from 
the Alamo, be printed in the REcorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the decla- 
ration and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

TEXAS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

When a government has ceased to protect 
the lives, liberty and property of the people 
from whom its legitimate powers are de- 
rived, and for the advancement of whose 
happiness it was instituted; and so far from 
being a guarantee for the enjoyment of those 
inestimable and inalienable rights, becomes 
an instrument in the hands of eyil rulers 
for their oppression; when the Federal Re- 
publican Constitution of their country, 
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which they have sworn to support, no longer 
has a substantial existence, and the whole 
nature of their government has been forcibly 
changed without their consent, from a re- 
stricted federative republic, composed of sov- 
ereign states, to a consolidated central mil- 
itary despotism, in which every interest is 
disregarded but that of the army and the 
priesthood—both the eternal enemies of civil 
liberty, and the ever-ready minions of power, 
and the usual instruments of tyrants; when, 
long after the spirit of the constitution has 
departed, moderation is at length, so far lost, 
by those in power that even the semblance 
of freedom is removed, and the forms, them- 
selves, of the constitution discontinued; and 
so far from their petitions and remonstrances 
being regarded, the agents who bear them 
are thrown into dungeons; and mercenary 
armies sent forth to force a new government 
upon them at the point of the bayonet: 
When in consequence of such acts of mal- 
feasance and abdication, on the part of the 
government, anarchy prevails, and civil so- 
ciety is dissolved into its original elements: 
In such a crisis, the first law of nature, the 
right of self-preservation—the inherent and 
inalienable right of the people to appeal to 
first principles and take their political af- 
fairs into their own hands in extreme cases— 
enjoins it as a right toward themselves and 
a sacred obligation to their posterity, to 
abolish such government and create another 
in its stead, calculated to rescue them from 
impending dangers, and to secure their fu- 
ture welfare and happiness. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are amen- 
able for their acts to the public opinion of 
mankind. A statement of a part of our griev- 
ances is, therefore, submitted to an impartial 
world, in justification of the hazardous but 
unavoidable step now taken of severing our 
political connection with the Mexican peo- 
ple, and assuming an independent attitude 
among the nations of the earth. 

The Mexican Government, by its coloniza- 
tion laws, invited and induced the Anglo- 
American population of Texas to colonize its 
wilderness under the pledged faith of a writ- 
ten constitution, that they should continue 
to enjoy that constitutional liberty and 
republican government to which they had 
been habituated in the land of their birth, 
the United States of America. In this expec- 
tation they have been cruelly disappointed, 
inasmuch as the Mexican nation has 
acquiesced in the late changes made in the 
government by Gen, Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, who, having overturned the constitu- 
tion of his country, now offers us the cruel 
alternative either to abandon our homes, 
acquired by so many privations, or submit 
to the most intolerable of all tyranny, the 
combined despotism of the sword and the 
priesthood. 

It has sacrificed our welfare to the state of 
Coahuila, by which Dur interests have been 
continually depressed, through a jealous and 
partial course of legislation carried on at a 
far distant seat of government, by a hostile 
majority, in an unknown tongue; and this 
too, notwithstanding we have petitioned in 
the humblest terms, for the establishment of 
a separate state government, and have, in 
accordance with the provisions of the nation- 
al constitution, presented to the general 
congress, a republican constitution which 
was without just cause contemptuously 
rejected. 

It incarcerated in a dungeon, for a long 
time, one of our citizens, for no other cause 
but a zealous endeavor to procure the 
acceptance of our constitution and the 
establishment of a state government. 

It has failed and refused to secure on a 
firm basis, the right of trial by jury; that 
palladium of civil liberty, and only safe 
guarantee for the life, liberty, and property 
of the citizen. 
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It has failed to establish any public system 
of education, although possessed of almost 
boundless resources (the public domain) and, 
although, it is an axiom, in political science, 
that unless qa people are educated and en- 
lightened it is idle to expect the continuance 
of civil liberty, or the capacity for self- 
government. 

It has suffered the military commandants 
stationed among us to exercise arbitrary acts 
of oppression and tyranny; thus trampling 
upon the most sacred rights of the citizen 
and rendering the military superior to the 
civil power. 

It has dissolved by force of arms, the 
State Congress of Coahuila and Texas, and 
obliged our representatives to fiy for their 
lives from the seat of government; thus 
depriving us of the fundamental political 
right of representation. 

It has demanded the surrender of a num- 
ber of our citizens, and ordered military de- 
tachments to seize and carry them into the 
interior for trial; in contempt of the civil 
authorities, and in defiance of the laws and 
the constitution. 

It has made piratical attacks upon our 
commerce; by commissioning foreign desper- 
adoes, and authorizing them to seize our ves- 
sels, and convey the property of our citizens 
to far distant ports of confiscation. 

It denies us the right of worshiping the 
Almighty according to the dictates of our 
own consciences, by the support of a na- 
tional religion calculated to promote the 
temporal interests of its human function- 
aries rather than the glory of the true and 
living God. 

It has demanded us to deliver up our arms; 
which are essential to our defense, the right- 
ful property of freemen, and formidable only 
to tyrannical governments. 

It has invaded our country, both by sea 
and by land, with intent to lay waste our 
territory and drive us from our homes; and 
has now a large mercenary army advancing 
3 carry on against us a war of extermina- 

on. 

It has, through its emissaries, incited the 
merciless savage, with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, to massacre the inhabitants 
of our defenseless frontiers. 

It hath been, during the whole time of our 
connection with it, the contemptible sport 
and victim of successive military revolutions 
and hath continually exhibited every charac- 
teristic of a weak, corrupt, and tyrannical 
government, 

These, and other grievances, were patient- 
ly borne by the people of Texas until they 
reached that point at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. We then took up arms 
in defense of the national constitution. We 
appealed to our Mexican brethren for assist- 
ance. Our appeal has been made in vain. 
Though months have elapsed, no sympa- 
thetic response has yet been heard from 
the interior. We are, therefore, forced to the 
melancholy conclusion that the Mexican peo- 
ple have acquiesced in the destruction of 
their liberty, and the substitution therefor 
of a military government—that they are un- 
fit to be free and incapable of self-govern- 
ment. 

The necessity of self-preservation, there- 
fore, now decrees our eternal political sepa- 
ration. 

We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary 
powers, of the people of Texas, in solemn 
convention assembled, appealing to a candid 
world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare that our political 
connection with the Mexican nation has for- 
ever ended; and that the people of Texas do 
now constitute a free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent republic, and are fully invested 
with all the rights and attributes which 
properly belong to the independent nations; 
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and, conscious of the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, we fearlessly and confidently commit 
the issue to the decision of the Supreme Ar- 
biter of the destinies of nations. 

Richard Ellis, President of the Conven- 
tion and Delegate from Red River; 
Charles B, Stewart, Thos. Barnet, John 
S. D. Byrom, Franco. Ruiz, J. Antonio 
Navarro, Jesse B. Badgett, Wm. D. La- 
cey, William Menefee, Jno. Fisher, Ma- 
thew Caldwell, William Mottley, Lo- 
renzo de Zavala, Stephen H. Everitt, 
Geo. W. Smyth, Elija Stapp, Claiborne 
West, Wm. B. Scates, M. B. Menard, 
A. B. Hardin, J. W. Bunton, Thos. J. 
Gazley, R. M. Coleman, Sterling C. 
Robertson, Jas. Collinsworth, Edwin 
Waller, Asa Brigham, Geo. C. Chil- 
dress, Bailey Hardeman, Rob. Potter, 
Thomas Jefferson Rusk, Chas. S. Tay- 
lor, John S. Roberts, Robert Hamilton, 
Collin McKinney, Albert H. Latimer, 
James Power, Sam Houston, David 
Thomas, Edwd. Conrad, Martin Par- 
mer, Edwin O. LeGrand, Stephen W. 
Blount, Jas. Gaines, Wm. Clark, Jr., 
Sydney O. Penington, Wm. Carrol 
Crawford, Jno. Turner, Benj. Briggs 
Goodrich, G. M. Barnett, James G. 
Swisher, Jesse Grimes, S. Rhoads Fish- 
er, John W. Moore, John W. Bower, 
Samil. A. Maverick (from Bejar), Sam 
P. Carson, A. Briscoe, J. B. Woods. 

Test. 
H. S. KREMBLE, 
Secretary. 


TRAVIS LETTER FROM THE ALAMO 


COMMANDER OF THE ALAMO, 
Bejar, February 24, 1836. 

To the People o/ Texas and All Americans 

in the World. 

FELLOW CITIZENS AND COMPATRIOTS: I am 
besieged by a thousand or more of the Mexi- 
cans under Santa Anna. I have sustained 
continual bombardment and cannonade for 
24 hours and have not lost a man. The 
enemy has demanded a surrender at dis- 
cretion, otherwise the garrison are to be put 
to the sword if the fort is taken. I have 
answered the demand with a cannon shot 
and our flag still waves proudly from the 
walls. I shall never surrender or retreat. 
Then I call on you in the name of liberty, 
of patriotism, and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid with 
all dispatch. The enemy is receiving rein- 
forcements daily and will no doubt increase 
to three or four thousand in 4 or 5 days. If 
this call is neglected, I am determined to 
sustain myself as long as possible and die 
like a soldier who never forgets what is due 
to his own honor and that of his country— 
victory or death. 

WILLIAM BARRETT Travis, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Commandant. 


P.S.—The Lord is on our side. When the 
enemy appeared in sight we had not 3 bush- 
els of corn, We have since found in de- 
serted houses 80 or 90 bushels and got into 
the walls 20 or 30 head of beeves. 

Travis. 


NEW YORK ARTS COUNCIL 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the suc- 


cess scored by the New York State Coun- 


cil of the Arts in its first year offers a 
splendid example of the way in which 
the Nation as a whole could be benefited 
by a program of aid to the visual and 
performing arts. Operating on a budget 
of less than half a million dollars for the 
entire State, with no experience to serve 
as a guide and with a staff of only four 
persons, the New York State Council has 
made a great leap forward in bringing the 
rich benefits of the arts to areas of the 
State that have long had to do without 
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them. These benefits are at least equally 
important for the rest of the country 
and they emphasize the urgency of hold- 
ing early hearings on the arts legisla- 
tion, including my own bill for a US. 
Arts Foundation (S. 1250), now before 
the Committee on Labor and Publie Wel- 
fare. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record the assessment of the work 
of the New York State Council of the 
Arts by the noted drama critic, Brooks 
Atkinson, which appeared in the New 
York Times, March 9. 

There being no objection, the assess- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[New York Times, Mar. 9, 1962] 


CRITIC AT Lance: NEw YORK STATE COUNCIL 
OF ARTS SCORES REMARKABLE SUCCESS IN 
FIRST YEAR 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


Everyone seems to agree that the first year 
of the New York State Council of the Arts 
has been a remarkable success. 

Governor Rockefeller describes it as “a 
symbol of what we should all be doing in 
this country. Public response has been be- 
yond anybody’s dreams.” Since the Gover- 
nor has a political stake in the council’s suc- 
cess, his professional bravura is subject to 
professional discount. But the facts sup- 
port his enthusiasm. 

With no preliminary experience and on a 
budget of $450,000, the council dispatched 
professional theater, opera, ballet and art 
into more than 50 communities through- 
out the State—from Mineola in the south- 
east to Buffalo in the northwest. All this 
was accomplished by a paid staff of four 
people—an executive director, an adminis- 
trator and two secretaries. John H. Mac- 
Fadyen is the director, with headquarters in 
New York. The administrator is William 
Hull of Syracuse. 

If there has been less hubbub over the 
New York State Council than over the move- 
ment for Federal subsidy of the arts in Wash- 
ington, it may be because the motives are 
different. In New York State the motive is 
to enrich the culture of the citizens—“the 
general welfare of the people” as the en- 
abling act phrases it. The council has taken 
that advisement literally. In his first report, 
Seymour H. Knox, chairman, specifically 
eliminates the subsidy motive. While the 
use of existing institutions to achieve “the 
Legislature’s objective may be of incidental 
benefit to them, these benefits cannot be in 
the nature of subsidies,” he points out. 

Mr. MacFadyen concurs. He says that the 
council must avoid “a position wherein the 
ultimate health of the arts in our State 
might become disproportionately dependent 
on our existence.” By profession an archi- 
tect, Mr. MacFadyen has no personal com- 
mitment to any of the arts he is helping 
to proliferate throughout the State. He isa 
disinterested director. 

Since the theater is cheaper to tour than 
opera and ballet, the tour of two Phoenix 
Theater productions was the most extensive. 
The “Hamlet” that was generally admired 
here last spring and the Androcles and the 
Lion” admired here earlier this season toured 
25 cities and played to 37,000 people. The 
cities included Scarsdale and Mineola, which 
have convenient access to New York City 
theaters. But most of the tour was to com- 
munities like Endicott, Oneonta, Alfred, and 
Corning, that are not likely to see Shake- 
speare and Shaw done by professionals on 
local stages. 

With ticket prices kept low (75 cents to 
$3.50) the tour lost money every week, al- 
though the company played to about 90 per- 
cent capacity. The council contributed 
$95,000 to the tour—$50,000 for production 
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costs, $45,000 to absorb weekly losses. Al- 
though the Phoenix actors had a longer sea- 
son than they would have had without the 
tour, and although the tour reduced slightly 
the Phoenix's annual overhead, the subsidy 
went directly to the people. 

The New York Center Opera Co., the 
New York City Ballet and the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra played in many commu- 
nities in similar circumstances. On Febru- 
ary 17, the council sponsored a children’s 
program by the New York Philharmonic in 
Troy—50 cents for children, $1.50 for adults. 
For the first time in its history, the field 
house of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute was filled. About 7,300 persons in the 
Troy area heard one of the world’s greatest 
orchestras. Three thousand were turned 
away. 

In the short space of 1 year the New York 
State Council of the Arts has done a superb 
job. The benefits to the arts may have been 
incidental, but the benefits to the people 
have been rich. 

Having received an appropriation of 
$560,000 for next season, the council is now 
mulling over its plans. It expects to choose 
programs from among the following items: a 
production of Thornton Wilder’s “The 
Matchmaker,” by the Phoenix Theater; either 
Joseph Papp’s Shakespeare company or the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theater in 
more than one production; either the Amer- 
ican Ballet Theater or José Limon's group; 
the New York City Center Opera Co.; and 
possibly the Metropolitan Opera Workshop, 
which has a production of Cosi fan tutti” 
for performing in schools. 

The second season ought to be an improve- 
ment on the first. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION 


OF PUBLIC COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGES 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few weeks ago the Senate ap- 
proved a higher education bill including 
a title establishing a program of assist- 
ance for the construction of public com- 
munity colleges. This action is one step 
in a steadily growing interest in the 
development of these 2-year colleges. 

Recently, the Newark Star-Ledger as- 
signed an able reporter, Donald Mala- 
fronte, to prepare a series of articles on 
junior colleges, particularly in our State. 
This series is an excellent summary of 
the current status of community colleges 
and shows keen insight on their possi- 
bilities for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to place these 
articles in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Newark Star-Ledger 
which comments on the program pend- 
ing in the New Jersey State Legislature 
for a system of public community col- 
leges. Many interested in developing 
adequate facilities for higher education 
in our country, including myself, con- 
sider this newspaper effort a public 
service. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 25, 

1962] 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE COMES OF AGE 

(Nore.—Two-year junior, or community, 
colleges are growing fast. They are playing 
an increasingly important role across the Na- 
tion, and many educators believe this role 
will be greatly expanded as the crush of col- 
lege-bound students mounts in the years 
ahead. New Jersey now is reconsidering its 
position on junior colleges. In this series of 
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articles, the Star-Ledger takes a look at jun- 
ior colleges—what they are, where they've 
been, and where they're going.) 

(By Donald Malafronte) 

The doctrine of 2-year junior colleges has 
been preached in New Jersey for more than 
30 years, but nobody is sure how many con- 
verts haye been won, 

The first official recommendation for the 
creation of a tax-supported junior college 
system in New Jersey was made in 1930, and 
although the recommendation has cropped 
up almost as regularly as the State’s cran- 
berries ever since, not a spade of earth has 
been turned, hardly a dollar spent. 

Today, the proposal is once again before 
the public, embodied in a bill pending in the 
State legislature. A similar bill was there 
last year and died in committee, and the 
current one has been sidetracked into the at- 
torney general’s office for constitutional re- 
view. 

The bill’s fate is up in the air and, if the 
past is a guide to the future, junior college 
supporters have plenty to worry about. 

Tax-supported 2-year colleges were first 
recommended in 1930 by the State board of 
regents, the functions of which have long 
since been assumed by the State board of 
education. 

The regents reported in the winter follow- 
ing the stock market crash that the State 
needed publicly supported junior colleges to 
equalize college opportunity for high school 
graduates, The regents suggested seven be 
built, upped the total to nine the next year. 

The schools could be built over a 10-year 
period, the regents told the legislature, but 
10 years passed and the only thing built 
was the regents’ frustration. 

In 1939, the regents threw up their hands, 
stopped recommending new colleges and 
quoted a school superintendent who said: 

“If nothing is done until the State is re- 
leased from needful and other necessary 
expenditures, then the day for the establish- 
ment of junior colleges will never arrive.” 

However, the thirties were not without 
their junior colleges. 

Two schools which managed to get through 
the thirties were Bergen Junior College, a 
private school, and Trenton Junior College, 
which was then considered a technical 
school and which survives today as the only 
tax-supported junior college in the State. 

(Bergen later went 4-year and after World 
War II merged with Fairleigh-Dickinson 
University.) 

There were also schools established and 
operated with the help of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The WPA, as one of its depression-era 
projects, helped finance 2-year schools in 
Long Branch, Roselle, Perth Amboy, Morris- 
town, Paterson and Newark. The idea: pro- 
vide education for high school graduates who 
couldn't afford college tuitions and jobs for 
out-of-work teachers. 

The WPA 2-year colleges were largely make- 
shift. They were set up in existing buildings 
and classes were conducted at night. 

Only two of the six survived the with- 
drawal of emergency Federal funds in 1936 
and they are now private schools—Monmouth 
College, which retains a 2-year division but 
is accredited as a 4-year school, and Union 
Junior College. 

(Other 2-year schools which operated 
through the thirties were Centenary College 
for Women at Hackettstown, a school affili- 
ated with the Methodist Church, and a 
number of smaller, non-degree-granting 
church schools.) 

In the forties, other junior college efforts 
came and went. Fairleigh-Dickinson and 
Rider opened as 2-year schools, but switched 
quickly to 4-year status. Jersey City es- 
tablished a city-run 2-year college which 
operated at capacity, grew too expensive and 
was voted out of existence by the local school 
board a few years ago. 
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In 1948, the State education department 
picked up the fight where the old board of 
regents had left it. 


SURVEY SITUATION 


Dr. John Bosshart, then commissioner of 
education, appointed a committee to conduct 
an education survey and Allan Cullimore, 
president of the Newark College of Engineer- 
ing, was named director. 

The committee spent 2 years pondering 
old plans and reviewing new trends and re- 
ported in 1950 that the regents had been 
right, New Jersey needed a junior college 
program. 

The committee—as the regents had done 
earlier—recommended the creation of nine 
2-year schools. 

The Cullimore committee spiced their re- 
port with one further finding. 

New Jerseyans, the committee said, had 
given little thought to junior colleges and 
most didn’t even know they existed. 

There are educators who declare the sit- 
uation hasn't changed an iota in the 12 years 
since and if the recent experience of a re- 
porter in Trenton is any guide, they are 


right. 
NOT FAR AWAY 


The reporter asked a taxi driver in front 
of Trenton's Hotel Stacy-Trent how to get 
to Trenton Junior College. 

“T never heard of it,” the cabbie said. 

He should have. The entrance to the 
school was less than 60 feet from his cab's 
door. 

The incident was typical of the widespread 
ignorance in this State about junior col- 
leges and the State education department 
has been hard pressed to overcome it. 

Since the Cullimore report, the depart- 
ment has issued a number of supporting re- 
ports and surveys, the most recent of which 
noted the State’s need has jumped to 15 
junior colleges. 

In the publicity process, a number of peo- 
ple got the idea junior colleges would put 
an end to all the problems facing the State’s 
higher education system. They won't. 

Junior colleges require teachers and build- 
ings and money. 

NOT THE ANSWER 

They are not an answer but an asset, with- 
out which a modern college system cannot 
do a complete job, warns the State educa- 
tion department. 

In the bill pending in the State legislature, 
the costs of the schools arc shared, one-third 
for the county, one-third for the State and 
one-third for the student. 

No overall cost figures have been produced, 
but they are certain to be considerable and 
the future of the bill and the program is 
tied up in the hassle over the need for a 
broad-based tax in New Jersey. 

Education groups, the strongest advocates 
of a State income or sales tax, support the 
bill by arguing the need for the schools 
makes the expense worthwhile. 

For them, it's colleges, not costs, that 
count most, 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 26, 
1962] 


IT’S CRAMPED AND CROWDED, BUT IT’S COLLEGE 
TO 600 

(Nork.— This is the second of a series of 
articles in which the Star-Ledger takes a 
look at junior colleges—what they are, where 
they've been and where they're going.) 

(By Donald Malafronte) 

The stairways are narrow, the halls are 
cramped and the cafeteria is used at night 
as a classroom, but it’s college to almost 600 
education-hungry New Jersey boys and girls 
and they like it. The college is Trenton 
Junior College, the only tax- supported junior 
college in the State, and it operates fullblast 
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in a tired building on West State Street in 
the heart of the State’s capital. 

The college also operates in a two-story 
technical building a few blocks away and 
in two rented stores. 

“A lot of the kids make fun of the school, 
especially those in high school,” said Casimir 
Wrobel of Trenton, a sophomore at the 
school. “But when they go on to college 
themselves and find out the way things are, 
they stop laughing.” 

Wrobel, a basketball player, started his 
college education at Rider, ran into problems 
and was dropped from school. 

“This school saved my life,” he said. “It 
was my only chance to keep working for a 
college education.” 

Wrobel has straightened out at the junior 
college and expects to transfer to Alliance 
College, near Pittsburgh, upon graduation. 

Renee DuShane, a small pretty freshman, 
also from Trenton, has another reason for 
attending the junior college. 

“I needed more credits before going to a 
4-year school. My high school courses were 
half commercial, half academic, That 
wasn’t enough to qualify,” she said. 

The girl is making up the credits she lacks 
and expects to transfer to Glassboro State 
Teachers College. 

“I didn't know what I wanted to study,“ 
said Bruce Hughes, another Trenton stu- 
dent. “I was undecided and this was a 
chance for me. It was a break. This school 
is a break for a lot of people.” 

These students were not handpicked to 
show off their views, they were selected by a 
reporter at random from dozens of students 
crowded in the school’s tiny cafeteria. 

And, as anxious as they were to boost 
junior colleges, they—like most of the pub- 
lie—were ignorant of bills currently pend- 
ing in the State legislature to establish a 
tax-supported junior college system in New 
Jersey. 

The public, many educators groan, knows 
nothing of what a junior college is and what 
it is supposed to do. 

Basically, they say, junior colleges exist to 
make the cultural and technical advantages 
of higher education available to those who 
might otherwise be left out. 

The schools offer 2-year programs for those 
with fields of interest that do not require 
more and they offer transfer programs for 
those prepared to go on to their junior and 
senior years at a 4-year school. 

Here’s the junior college case as advanced 
by Dr. Henry J. Parcinski, president of Tren- 
ton Junior College. 

“As I see it,” Dr. Parcinski said, “there are 
four compelling needs a junior college fills. 

“First, it helps the student who hasn't 
identified his area of interest, but who knows 
he wants more schooling. It gives him a 
chance to get his sights set while earning 
college credits. 

“Second, it helps the student not yet ready 
to make the jump away from home. This 
applies especially to girls, who go off to 
live at a campus school and run up fantastic 
telephone bills calling mother every night. 
A junior college, close to home, allows time 
for social maturation. 

HELPS BUDGET 

“Third, it helps many students who can't 
afford to live on campus at a 4-year school. 
Also, a junior college graduate, who has 
been close to home for 2 years, can often af- 
ford to transfer to a campus college for the 
last 2 years. 

“Fourth, it helps train students in pro- 
fessions which don’t require 4 years of col- 
lege. For every graduate engineer there is 
a need for 10 supporting technicians, per- 
sonnel below the 4-year level but above the 
craftsman level. 

“To sum up, it gives students a chance 
to try college on for size and to do it locally 
and with savings to the parents. It helps not 
the top students who know where they're 
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going but the good middle students, whose 
talents too often go undeveloped.” 


ESTABLISHED IN 1890 


Dr. Parcinski’s school gained its singular 
position as the only tax-supported junior 
college in the State by sheer staying power. 

The school dates back to th^ 1890’s when it 
was established as a technical school by the 
city of Trenton after the State promised 
to match the city dollar for dollar up to 
$30,000 a year. 

The technical school rolled along until 
1926 when the State aid top of $30,000 a 
year was reached. State aid stayed at that 
exact figure, through the variety of changes 
the school underwent to achieve its junior 
college standing, until this year. 


AID INCREASED 


This year, the State, under a 1945 law, 
kicked in an additional $100,000 to supple- 
ment the city’s contribution of $90,000. Tui- 
tion, however, remains the school’s biggest 
income, totaling more than $300,000. 

Discounting Methodist-supported Cente- 
nary College and a 2-year program at Mon- 
mouth College, Trenton and the privately 
run Union Junior College make up the 
State's entire junior college program. 

Union was a WPA-supported school dur- 
ing the depression, went tultional in 1936 
when Federal funds were withdrawn and has 
played an increasingly important role ever 
since, 

ADD. NEW BUILDING 


The school recently opened a new building 
on a 28-acre campus in Cranford and is the 
holder of full accreditation from the Middle 
Atlantic States Association, an honor Tren- 
ton is currently working to achieve. 

The basically two-school system is a far 
cry from the one operating in California, the 
Nation's leader with 67 tuition-free junior 
colleges. 

An act the California Legislature cre- 
ated public junior colleges as far back as 
1907. The act, revised after World War I, 
is similar in many ways to the bill now be- 
ing considered in New Jersey, 55 years later. 
[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 27, 
1962] 
CALIFORNIA Has 68 JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Jersey Has 1 


(Third of a series) 
(By Donald Malafronte) 


Junior colleges in California are almost 
as plentiful as oranges and they are free 
of tuition fees. 

California wasn't the first State in which a 
junior college was created (that honor went 
to Illinois in 1902), but it wasn't far behind 
and today it has the most fully developed 
junior college system in the Nation. 

Where New Jersey has one public junior 
college, and that only partially supported 
by tax dollars, California has 68, all fully 
supported by taxes and all tuition free. 

“Public junior colleges in our State are 
part of the free public education system, just 
like elementary and high schools,” said a 
spokesman for the California Board of Edu- 
cation. 

California tied junior colleges to the pub- 
lic school system by an act of its State legis- 
lature in 1907, just 5 years after Illinois’ 
trailblazing. 

The law permitted high schools to tack 
on 2 years of courses which would approxi- 
mate the studies offered in the first 2 years 
of college. 

State aid was placed on the same basis as 
aid to high schools and control of the 2-year 
colleges was left in the hands of local com- 
munities. 

After World War I, a junior college ex- 
pansion program was put into effect and a 
State fund was created from which com- 
mu. ities could borrow to construct junior 
college buildings. 


NEw 
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However, the construction loan: could not 
be applied to operating costs. 

Here is the way California finances junior 
college operating costs: 

Each year a minimum cost per student is 
established and guaranteed as a yardstick. 
Today the yearly cost is established at $450 
per student. 

The State appropriates about 33 percent 
of that cost and the local district is required 
to make up the rest—at no cost to the 
student. 

The local district gets the money to hold 
up its end of the bargain from a special 
junior college tax which gives the district 
power to tax homeowners up to 35 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation. 

If the local share necessitates a tax rate 
higher than 35 cents per $100, a local refer- 
endum must be held to approve it. 

Because most college districts in California 
are large, providing a wide tax base, few 
referendums have been necessary. 

However, not all of the junior college 
districts are as large as junior college officials 
would like. 

Because of the State’s early and some- 
what uncoordinated development of junior 
colleges, three types of districts exist. 

Where the New Jersey junior college bill 
pending in the legislature establishes schools 
along county lines, in California the schools 
are in unified districts (encompassing ele- 
mentary and high schools) and high school 
districts (encompassing junior and senior 
high schools) as well as separate junior col- 
lege districts, the latter being preferred by 
State officials. 

The separate junior college districts are 
being pushed and pushed hard by education 
officials. 

“The bigger the district, the broader the 
tax båse and that is a help all around,” a 
spokesman said. 

Taxes, he said, are just as incendiary an 
issue in California as they are anyplace else. 

In fact, the State legislature has been 
under increasing pressure to boost its share 
of junior college costs to make it more equal 
to that of the local community. 

Critics of the State aid formula point out 
that the State's 33 percent share of junior 
college costs is far below the 72 percent 
provided for State colleges and 68 percent 
for State universities. 

“We have our problems, certainly,” said 
the spokesman, “but junior colleges are so 
much a part of the system here it’s incred- 
ible to think of doing without them.” 

Proof of the State’s interest is that this 
year the State budget earmarked a total of 
more than $24 million as its share of junior 
college costs and last year added an addi- 
tional $5 million as a special appropriation. 

The 68 State-supported 2-year colleges 
use the money to help educate more than 
300,000 students, including more than 90,000 
full-time students, more than 55,000 part- 
time students and more than 155,000 in 
classes for adults. 

The 90,000-plus students enrolled full time 
represent 3 of every 4 freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the State's overall public college 
system. 

Student admission standards have been, 
since the beginning, flexible“ enough to al- 
low almost anyone to attend. 

The California Education Code provides 
“2-year junior colleges shall admit to the 
college any high school graduate and any 
other person over 18 years of age who is 
capable of profiting from the instruction of- 
fered.” 

“The idea is to get them in, not keep them 
out,” the California spokesman said. 

Aware of the vast job it has undertaken 
and mindful of population trends pouring 
more and more students into colleges, the 
State has been taking “new looks” at its 
junior college program. 

“They all indicate a larger role for junior 
colleges than ever,” the spokesman said. 
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One survey indicated that in the next few 
years about 50,000 more 2-year college stu- 
dents than now will be on hand, with a re- 
sultant additional cost of $200 million. 

Another survey said the State will have to 
double the capacity of its junior colleges 
within the next 10 years. 

And, quarrels over State aid notwithstand- 
ing, California is certain it can do the job. 
[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 28, 
1962] 

SENATORS UNITED ON NEED FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


(Fourth of a series) 
(By Donald Malafronte) 


Three weeks ago, the U.S. Senate agreed 
for the first time to help junior colleges. 

The fate of the help agreed to by the 
Senate is now up to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where junior college supporters 
are hopeful of equally kind treatment. 

The Senate breakthrough, 5 years in the 
making, has been credited in great part to 
the efforts of New Jersey Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Case, Rahway Republican. 

Case, a longtime supporter of 2-year col- 
leges, maneuvered a $50 million junior col- 
lege construction aid program into the 
overall $2.5 billion college education aid 
measure. 

The money would be used strictly for con- 
struction, not for tuition, scholarships, 
teacher salaries or other operating expenses. 
States would be required to provide match- 
ing funds. 

The bill could mean several million dol- 
lars a year to New Jersey counties hopeful 
of establishing junior col.eges under provi- 
sions of the still-pending New Jersey junior 
college bill. 

The Federal aid effort has been especially 
gratifying to junior college enthusiasts be- 
cause the measure won the support of two 
archfoes of Federal aid to education, con- 
servative Republican Senators BARRY GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, and Jonn Tower, of 
Texas. 

The two conservatives are members of the 
Senate committee which cleared the full bill. 
GOLDWATER and Tower voted clear- 
ing the bill, but excepted the junior college 
provision. 

“Although we are firmly opposed to any 
intervention by the Federal Government at 
any level of the educational process,” the 
pair wrote in their minority dissent, “we 
recognize that there is one area of higher 
education where expansion is desirable.” 

The one area: junior colleges. 

“There is a genuine shortage of so-called 
junior colleges providing the equivalent of 
the first 2 years of college and designed pri- 
marily to serve the needs of many of the 
young people of a particular local commu- 
nity, young people who cannot afford or 
do not wish to complete a 4-year college 
course and who prefer to remain at home 
while attending college,” the pair said. 

The rate of college student dropout is 
quite high, GOLDWATER and Tower observed, 
and most colleges find enrollment in third- 
and fourth-year students substantially 
lower than among freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 

Nevertheless, despite the knowledge that 
large dropouts inevitably occur, the 4-year 
colleges must provide facilities for those 
students who never complete their courses, 
the Senators said. 

“If more junior colleges were established, 
dormitory needs generally would decline 
sharply, and the need for other costly fa- 
cilities would be substantially reduced in 
4-year colleges,” they said. 

Thus, GOLDWATER and Tower said, al- 
though they were opposed to every form of 
Federal aid to education, they found “far 
more justification” for the junior college 
“ia than for any other part of the 
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“If we were confronted with the necessity 
for supporting some form of Federal aid 
for higher education but given a choice as 
to what form such aid should take,” they 
said, “we would unreservedly favor aid exclu- 
sively for the building of more junior col- 
leges along the lines proposed by Senator 
Case of New Jersey.” 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Abraham Ribicoff is also a 2-year col- 
lege backer. 

“I feel with the fantastic cost of educa- 
tion, fantastic cost of buildings and the 
fantastic cost of room and board, that the 
answer to many educational problems will 
be found in 2-year colleges,” Ribicoff said. 

“I think with all the people wanting to 
go to college, you will find higher education 
basically developing in 2-year community 
colleges * * * where young men and women 
may live at home and go to college,” he 
said. 

To Senator Case the junior college pro- 
gram has already indicated its great poten- 
tial and its need for aid is what counts 
today. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 1, 1962] 
How JERSEY MAY EXPAND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Fifth of a series) 

(By Donald Malafronte) 


One student in every four beginning 
higher education in this country is enrolled 
in a junior college. 

The students—more than 800,000 of them— 
are enrolled in 275 private and 400 public 
junior colleges, 

A good many of the private schools qualify 
as plush, with elaborate dormitories, exten- 
sive campuses and fees as high as $2,500 a 
year. 

These schools exist independent of the 
activities, interests and needs of their com- 
munities. Students are drawn from far and 
wide rather than from local areas and the 
school grounds are “hallowed” and do not 
serve as community centers. 

Many 2 year college supporters refer to 
private schools as “Junior colleges” while 
using the term “community colleges” to 
refer to publicly supported commuter (no 
dormitory) schools. 

It is these publicly supported schools, 
underwritten by tax dollars, that make up 
the fastest growing type of educational in- 
stitution in the Nation. 

The proof is that nearly 9 of every 10 
students attending 2-year colleges in the 
United States are at one of the 400 publicly 
supported, community-oriented, colleges. 

The growth of public 2-year colleges has 
been especially rapid in the Far West and 
Midwest and parts of the South, and con- 
siderably slower in the Northeast, the tradi- 
tional bastion of the private school. 

New York was sluggish in getting its pro- 
gram going, but is now a Northeast leader. 

New Jersey is still at the post, but a bill 
pending in the legislature is designed to 
spur the State into action, 

The bill is a revised version of one that 
last year passed in the assembly and died 
in a senate committee. 

The bill, which has 16 assembly sponsors, 
gives counties the right to establish 2-year 
county colleges. 

It also puts the State—and its treasury— 
in the junior college business. 

Here’s the way the county colleges would 
be established and how they would be 
financed: 

County freeholders would—with the help 
of the State commissioner of education— 
conduct a survey of post-high school needs 
in the county, submit a report to the State 
board of education and petition the board 
for a county college, 

With State board approval, the freehold- 
ers would then set up a referendum on the 
matter, 
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The referendum provision, new in this 
year’s bill, is still in flux. The bill is being 
redrawn and the final form of the referen- 
dum provision has not yet been resolved, 

With referendum approval, the freehold- 
ers would appoint a board of trustees and 
both the freeholders and trustees would ap- 
point a board of estimate. The board of 
estimate sets costs. Buildings and equip- 
ment are obtained and a faculty hired. 

Then would come enrollment. A poten- 
tial student body of 500 full-time students 
within a reasonably short time is essential, 
according to the State board. 

The cash for the colleges would come 
from a kind of “troika” arrangement—one- 
third each from the State, the county, and 
the students, 

The student share, which would be paid 
in the form of tuition, could be eliminated 
and the difference made up by the county, 
if the freeholders wanted it that way. 

Half the money the county puts up to ob- 
tain land, buildings and equipment could 
be regained from the State. 

And, as outlined in yesterday's article, 
there is for the first time a good chance 
Federal funds will be made available to assist 
in the construction phases. 

Some private help has already developed. 

In Atlantic County, one of the most active 
in seeking a county college, the freeholders 
have been provided with 200 acres for a col- 
lege. In Ocean County, 180 acres have been 
donated. 

Further, New Jersey's two major existing 
junior colleges, and a 2-year program at 
Monmouth College, would be integrated into 
the State-supported program. 

Directors at Trenton Junior College, who 
have been dickering with the State for a 
new site outside of Trenton, have expressed 
their support of the 2-year college bill and 
have announced their readiness to resign or 
take whatever other steps are necessary to 
work Trenton into the system. 

Union Junior College and the 2-year pro- 
gram offered at Monmouth College would 
both benefit from State aid as the result of 
companion bills introduced along with the 
2-year college bill. 

The companion bills authorize the State 
to grant financial assistance o Union and 
the program at Monmouth at the same levels 
offered to new schools established under the 
main bill. 

The only untidy end left is where the 
money to pay the bills is to come from. 

The student’s third of the cost will, of 
course, come directly from the family. 

The county and State shares will have to 
come from taxes, 

And it’s there, no matter how much lip- 
service they have given 2-year colleges, that 
the voting hands of politicians tremble. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 2, 1962] 
JUNIOR COLLEGES AND New Taxes May BE 
NEAR NEW JERSEY 
(Last of a series) 

(By Donald Malafronte) 

This may be the year of the junior college 
in New Jersey. 

Disappointment-proof educators, hardened 
by more than 30 years of frustration, may 
not believe it, but a bill establishing a pub- 
licly supported junior college system stands 
a fair chance of becoming law. 

(“Maybe,” said one educator, “but if you 
don’t mind, I'll wait and see before I do any 
celebrating. I've heard all this before.“) 

Governor Hughes favors it, the assembly is 
a sure bet to approve it, and the senate com- 
mittee which blocked the bill last year 
doesn't plan, it says, to do so again. 

But a bill like the junior college bill which 
has a direct bearing on the issue of taxes, is 
a slippery item. 

Two-year college boosters thought they 
were on the verge of a decision a few weeks 
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ago when the bill appeared ready for a vote 
in both the senate and assembly. 

At the request of Governor Hughes, how- 
ever, the bill was pulled back. 

The Governor's office had become con- 
cerned, educators were told, with a constitu- 
tional question involving the referendum 
section of the bill. 

The bill called for county referendums 
on the matter of establishing the schools, 
but the wording of the bill raised the ques- 
tion of “alien will.” 

Broadly, when the legislature holds the 
people must make a decision on an issue, 
there must not be an “intervening” or 
“alien” will which can prevent the issue from 
reaching the people. 

The wording of the bill, the Governor's of- 
fice felt, could put a county board of free- 
holders in the position of acting as an “alien 
will.” 

The bill is being redrawn to provide this 
manner of approach: 

A county board of freeholders, after sur- 
veying school needs and gaining State board 
of education approval, can approve estab- 
lishment of a county college by resolution. 

The resolution becomes law in 45 days un- 
less the public petitions the board for a 
referendum. 

“We'll use this method unless there are 
strong objections. If there are objections, 
we'll change it. We have an open mind on 
ways to solve the problem,” said David 
Goldberg, a counsel to the Governor. 

One objection was promptly raised by 
State Senator Wayne Dumont, Warren Coun- 
ty Republican and acting chairman of the 
senate education committee. 

“I'm not sure I like this approach at all,” 
Dumont said. “Forcing the public to collect 
petitions to get a referendum is not my idea 
of the proper way to do this thing.” 

However, Dumont raised another objec- 
tion, one which cuts close to what may be 
the heart of the matter. 

“How do we finance all this?” he asked. 
“Where do we get the money?” 

It’s the same question Dumont, a vigorous 
advocate of a broad-based tax, raised last 
year. 

“I think it’s amply clear we need a broad- 
based tax and we need it now. This bill 
makes it even clearer, if that’s possible,” he 
said, 

Dumont said he would support the college 
bill and that he was “pretty sure” it would 
pass at the upcoming session of the legis- 
lature “if the Governor’s office doesn’t come 
up with a real roadblock” in redrawing it. 

“But the people of the State must know 
that we're not getting something for noth- 
ing. These schools will be good schools only 
if we're willing to pay for them to be good 
* * + you get what you pay for,” he said. 

It was the same warning raised by educa- 
tors fearful the public was gaining the im- 
pression 2-year colleges were some kind of 
magic relief for the burden of financing 
education. 

“Two-year colleges are not an answer to 
anything except the need to improve our 
higher education system,” warned State 
Commissioner of Education Frederick Rau- 
binger. 

Raubinger said the need for 2-year schools 
was more pressing now than ever. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 8, 1962) 
A PROMISING APPROACH 


Schooling is one of the factors that make 
America a land of wide opportunity. 

Despite all arbitrary or unnecessary bar- 
riers to advancement, millions of young 
people from all backgrounds are able to learn 

basic skills in our schools and proceed to 
fruitful and satisfying lives. 

There is plenty of room for improyement 
of education. of course, and there is no 
shortage of suggestions for making improve- 
ments of all types. 
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One current suggestion, advanced this week 
at a conference on education, calls for wider 
college opportunities for students. whose 
grades in high school are no better than 
average. 

The reasoning is that we will be wasting 
our national resources if we deny higher 
education to the average student, and that 
we won't find out what he can do unless we 
send him to college. 

That point of view is a bit melodramatic. 
It obscures the fact that many average stu- 
dents are indeed going to college these days, 
despite all the increased competition for 
admission. And it overlooks the fact that 
our colleges have gone a long way toward 
providing for the average student, even to 
the extent of devoting many precious class- 
room hours to basic subjects that could and 
should have been learned in high school. 

By all means, let’s take better care of the 
student who gets average grades. But can 
we do the job properly if we wait until the 
college years? Isn’t that rather late to begin 
finding out where his abilities lie? 

Ideally, a student would have a solid 
grounding in basic subjects by the time he 
completes high school. Ideally, his abilities 
and interests would have been spotted and 
developed while he was in high school. 
Ideally, he would leave high school under 
no social or economic pressure to attend col- 
lege for any reason other than to learn at a 
higher level. 

To get those ideal conditions, we would 
have to achieve a massive improvement of 
our public schools and a drastic shift In 
attitudes toward college diplomas. It might 
or might not happen. 

In the meantime, millions of youngsters 
will have to be educated, and we should be 
giving them the best education possible. 

One plan for making improvements under 
present conditions is being talked about in 
New Jersey at the moment. It is a realistic 
plan, not requiring the ideal conditions set 
forth above, and not involving the draw- 
backs of throwing the entire burden of mass 
education upon the colleges. 

The plan calls for a system of 2-year local 
colleges to provide economical education for 
the student of limited means, 2-year train- 
ing for the student who doesn’t need or 
want a 4-year course, and a springboard for 
the student who finds himself able and will- 
ing to transfer to a 4-year school. 

It is a practical and promising approach. 
It could open many new possibilities for the 
borderline student and the undecided high 
school graduate who today must go to a 
4-year college or to none at all. 


THE RUTGERS RANGERS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Record an article describing the 
activities of the Rutgers Rangers, a 
group of Army ROTC members at our 
State university who are learning how 
to fit themselves for leadership and at 
the same time develop their physical 
fitness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

RUGGED RUTGERS RANGERS LEARN 
LESSONS WELL 

New Brunswick.—When Capt. David W. 
Blackledge blew his whistle they counted 
12 “dead” aggressors—12 out of 12, a good 
morning’s work for the Rutgers Rangers. 

It was just a typical Saturday morning 
field exerelse for the 100 hard young men 
who comprise the newly formed Ranger 
Company of the Army ROTC program at 
Rutgers University. But, to at least one 
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observer, it was a chillingly impressive dem- 
onstration of commando tactics. 
The observer, ensconced on a rise over- 


although sounds of struggle were at times 
audible. 


The Rangers, obviously, had learned well 


the lessons of cunning and camouflage. But 
Captain Blackledge was more concerned 
about, and impressed with, the manner in 
which various squad leaders handled the 
mission, 

“Commando training,” he explained, “is 
a necessary part of our program, but in 
actual fact only a small part of it. Our 
goals are the promotion of leadership train- 
ing and physical fitness. We believe these 
to be goals which will benefit men in or 
out of service.” 

The Ranger program, established at Rut- 
gers last September by Col. John A. Bradley, 
commandant of the University’s Army ROTC 
detachment, does also, of course, provide an 
“excellent training opportunity” for pro- 
spective Army officers in the cadet corps. 

The authority for that quote is Cadet 
Maj. Eivin B. Howland of (28 Suydam Street) 
this city, student commander of the Ranger 
Company. 

Howland and the other five seniors in the 
Rangers attended summer camp last year to 
become eligible for commissions in the U.S. 
Army upon graduation from college. 

“We all wish now that we had had the 
benefit of Ranger training,” Howland said, 
“for, as we point out to underclassmen in 
the company, the leadership emphasis of our 
program is exactly the sort of thing stressed 
in summer camp.” 

Neither Colonel Bradley nor Captain Black- 
ledge, a Ranger-qualified officer, ever doubted 
the company would attract top drawer can- 
didates. To begin with, the entire ROTC 
program at Rutgers is voluntary. And 
Ranger candidates were asked to undertake 
their training as an extracurricular activity, 
over and above the traditional ROTC re- 
quirements, which they must also meet. 
Rangers receive no college credit for the 2 
hours a week they devote to the program. 

The Ranger program is composed of three 
equally weighted areas: classroom work, with 
emphasis on mapreading and other special 
subjects; feld problems, and a rigorous phys- 
ical training program which introduces the 
cadets to hand-to-hand combat and a home- 
made obstacle course. 

Instruction in hand-to-hand combat is giv- 
en by George W. Dochat, Rutgers professor 
of physical education, who preaches muscle 
control and instinctive action. The lessons 
of Professor Dochat, a rugged but not par- 
ticularly big man, are given meaning through 
demonstrations with any of the number of 
Rangers who tower over him. 

Judo, knife and gun work, and bayonet 
drills occupy Rutgers Rangers in this phase 
of their program after they have limbered 
up by climbing ropes to the top of the 
gymnasium in which they work out. Train- 
ing for freshmen is limited to judo. 

Where do you find young men willing to 
sacrifice several hours a week out of busy 
academic schedules to participate in a gruel- 
ing, sometimes hazardous program? What 
are the inducements? 

According to Captain Bleckledge, the typi- 
cal Rutgers Ranger is a young man who wants 
to belong to an elite group and who believes 
strongly in physical fitness. 

“This is not a show outfit,” Captain Black- 
ledge said, “our uniform is the same as those 
of other ROTC companies, and contemplated 
changes are minor. But, because of the extra 
work involved, it can be expected to be one of 
the most efficient companies in the corps.” 

Captain Blackledge feels that the Ranger 
company benefits the university by improv- 
ing the overall performance of the ROTC de- 
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tachment. And he believes the company’s 
stress on self-reliance is bound to benefit its 
members. 

The Rangers? Well, they can't seem to get 
enough. A group of them, in the company of 
Captain Blackledge, will spend a weekend 
living on C rations in a remote area of the 
West Point Military Reservation, engaged in’ 
a ski and snowshoe patrol operation with 
members of an Army Reserve Special Forces 
Group. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE OF VARIOUS NA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Peter Rodino III, son of our col- 
league, PETER Roprno, who has repre- 
sented New Jersey’s 10th Congressional 
District for many years, has been active- 
ly promoting a people-to-people pro- 
gram. This 10-year-old boy has estab- 
lished personal contact and friendships 
between teenage Americans and many 
visiting foreign children. His efforts to 
encourage correspondence between the 
young people of our Nation and those 
abroad are bound to promote better un- 
derstanding. It is heartening that 
Americans as young as 10 years of age 
are concerned and effective in this field. 


ST. LOUIS’ PROGRESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 1 
week ago the people of St. Louis took a 
major step forward in the redevelopment 
of their great city. A series of bond 
issues were approved which will pave the 
way for major improvements in public 
and private facilities in the city; and in 
particular, will lead to a massive rede- 
velopment of the downtown core area. 

The major issues involved $23 million 
in school bonds, and $6 million for im- 
provement of public facilities so that a 
new downtown stadium can be con- 
structed. 

St. Louis is in the process of a great 
renaissance, based on the investment of 
private and public funds at the local 
level. In 1953, the voters approved a 
$14 million bond issue which inaugu- 
rated this redevelopment. Im 1955, the 
voters approved a total of $110 million 
in city improvements and school borrow- 
ing; and only last week the expenditure 
of another $38 million was approved. 

A measure of the local enthusiasm and 
support is found in the fact that all such 
bond issues have to receive approval of 
a two-thirds majority. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
investment of $6 million in public facili- 
ities for the stadium area will lead to 
the expenditure of many times that 
amount in private funds. In contrast to 
many cities, the new St. Louis stadium 
will be built by private capital. 

The rebirth of this city under the lead- 
ership of such distinguished men as the 
Honorable Raymond R. Tucker, mayor 
of St. Louis, has been truly inspiring; 
and it has again proven. that our cities 
are not going to be rebuilt solely by 
efforts here in Washington, but, in the 
main, by what is done in the cities them- 
selves and by their citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, March 8, 1962, entitled 
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“Day of Civic Revival,” and an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 
7, 1962, entitled “A Vote for Growth,” 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 8, 1962] 


Day or Civic REVIVAL 


Tuesday, March 6, will stand out as the day 
St. Louis turned the corner and entered upon 
a new and desperately needed era of civic 
revival. 

With the passage by majorities from 67 
percent to a whopping 71.4 percent of the six 
most important city bond issues, vast im- 
provements in the city’s physical plant are 
assured. 

The passage, on the fifth try, of the $23,- 
180,000 school bond issue, is a vote of con- 
fidence in the new leadership of the school 
board represented by Daniel L. Schlafly, Dr. 
Robert Rainey, John J. Hicks, and their new 
associates elected last year. 

St. Louis now will not have to face the 
specter of possible disaster by fire to our 
children, and will have relief from over- 
crowding in our antiquated school build- 
ings. No more urgently needed legislation 
has ever been passed in St. Louis. 

The first three defeats of the school bonds 
were clearly a vote of no confidence in the 
old, discredited majority on the board. 

The loss last January by a slender eyelash 
represented the victory of apathy over good 
citizenship. 

The passage Tuesday was the conscience 
of the community reasserting itself, as well 
as a vote of approval for the new majority 
of honest, decent citizens who now control 
the board. 

As an aside, since Charles J. Dyer, one 
of the leaders of the repudiated group, has 
refused to resign, the suit forcing his 
ouster should proceed at once to assure his 
replacement by a more respected member 
of the community. 

The thumping majority of approximately 
75 percent given the gasoline tax adjustment 
means better roads, highways, and bridges in 
Missouri by setting the tax at a more rea- 
sonable level. Almost as important, it 
knocks out the much abused provision al- 
lowing cities and counties to levy their own 


tax. 

Until recently, Missouri was the only State 
in the Nation with a 3-cent gasoline tax, 
the next lowest being 5 cents and many 
going as high as 7 cents per gallon. The 
State was thus starving for revenues to 
bring Missouri’s roads up to reasonable 
standards. 

Many communities levied their own taxes 
from one-half cent to 2 cents. Much of this 
money was diverted or spent uneconomically. 

Under the new 5-cent formula, cities and 
counties will receive fair amounts from the 
State highway department, and the depart- 
ment will derive needed additional revenues. 

The possibility that cities or counties will 
reimpose a tax is negligible since such a tax 
will now require a two-thirds vote, which is 
hardly likely. 

The city bond issues which were defeated 
polled from 64 percent to 65.9 percent of the 
votes, showing the selectivity of St. Louis 
voters. 

The Museum of Transport asked only $100,- 
000 and polled 64.7 percent. It was the 
judgment of the voters that this museum 
might be classified as desirable, but not 
essential. It is hard to dispute this. 

The facelifting of Kiel Auditorium and 
the Civil Courts Building, polled 65.9 percent, 
which in any other kind of election would 
have been considered an overwhelming man- 
date. The voters felt that these two build- 
ings, since they were still standing and show 
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no visible signs of crumbling, can go awhile 
longer. 

We do not concur, but hope that the city 
will be able to work necessary repairs out of 
its operating budget to maintain them. 

The defeat of urban renewal represented 
the widespread dissatisfaction with the 
almost complete lack of progress in Mill 
Creek Valley. The Globe-Democrat sup- 
ported this proposition because of the 
promise of responsible parties that no fur- 
ther demolition would take place until the 
devastation of Mill Creek Valley has been 
substantially repaired. 

Apparently, even this did not satisfy a 
sufficient number of voters, and perhaps it is 
just as well. This proposition appealed to 
the Globe-Democrat and the voters least of 
all, and it polled just about the lowest vote. 

The failure of the city-county funds de- 
rived from the uncertainties about the coun- 
ty portion of the airport and the fact that 
Lambert Field is already one of the best in 
the Nation. 

The four lost issues should not be resub- 
mitted for a substantial length of time, even 
though they could get another free ride on 
the April 3 election for the junior college 
district. 

Tuesday's vote, with the cooperation of 
civic groups, business, labor and govern- 
ment, represents—in our opinion—the abso- 
lute ultimate which can now be expected. 
The four defeated issues must wait a more 
distant day when the need can be more 
clearly demonstrated. 

Voters in St. Louis and in Missouri can 
take pride in the tremendous exertion rep- 
resented in Tuesday's vote. St. Louis can 
face a better future with confidence and 
assurance. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 7, 
1962] 


A VOTE FoR GROWTH 


St. Louisans have earned the respect of 
everyone in the metropolitan area for the de- 
cisive majorities by which they reversed at 
the polls all the major depressing effects 
save one of the unhappy January election. 
They also played a major role in statewide ap- 
proval of the constitutional amendment on 
the gas tax. 

In agreeing to tax themselves for some 
$38 million in school and municipal improve- 
ments, the people of the central city have 
struck a great blow for economic growth, for 
the continued vitality of an area on which 
so much depends for so many, outsiders as 
well as city residents. They showed that 
they want St. Louis to get up and move, to 
compete aggressively for the new jobs and ex- 
panded tax base it must have if it is to re- 
main in the front rank of the Nation's cities. 
Their dedication to progress is more than 
lipservice. 

Approval of the school bond issue and all 
but one of the major items in the municipal 
list ought to accelerate the civic momentum 
begun with the relatively modest $1,500,000 
plaza bond issue of 1953 and then thrown 
into high gear with the $110 million city im- 
provements and school borrowings of 1955. 
These capital expenditures are beginning to 
change the face of the city. The Plaza is 
an eye-filling reality. So are the miles of 
new highways, bridges, parks, and other im- 
provements built or building with 1955 bond 
money. Mill Creek has been cleared and is 
on the verge of an exciting reconstruction. 
And now the people have paved the way for 
one of the most economically productive 
changes in downtown in years. 

We refer of course to the $51 million 
downtown stadium project which with its 
satellite motel and parking garages ought to 
touch off a marked growth in property values 
in the core area immediately to the north. 
Bond money will provide for street and util- 
ity relocations, traffic signals, a bus parking 
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lot and other essential facilities necessary to 
upgrading the area. The park item will pro- 
vide a mall across from the stadium's front 
door. 

We congratulate Mayor Tucker, Chairman 
David Calhoun, School Board President 
Daniel Schlafly, the League of Women Voters, 
and all the others who worked so effectively 
for Tuesday's decisive step in the progress 
of St. Louis. 

In many ways passage of the school bond 
issue was the day’s most heart-warming de- 
velopment. This was the fifth time in less 
than 2 years that it had been on the ballot, 
falling short of the two-thirds requirement 
by narrow margins each time. It lost by 66 
votes in January, and the school campaign 
committee made an all-out effort this time, 
particularly in the city’s Negro community 
where crowding and fire hazards are most 
serious. Bond funds will soon correct these 
conditions, and high time too. 

Defeat of the $5 million urban renewal pro- 
posal may be attributed in part to the cam- 
paign of deceit carried on it by 
groups in the Tandy area in the 20th and 4th 
wards. Some voters evidently did under- 
stand that the bulldozer principle that was 
operative in Mill Creek would not have ap- 
plied in this case. 

The immediate consequence is that some 
$10 million in Federal grants will be lost un- 
less this item is resubmitted later. Sixty- 
five voters in every 100 approved it. 

Statewide approval of the constitutional 
amendment for highways marks a slight shift 
in Missouri's roadbuilding principles and a 
dramatic shift in popular sentiment. Never 
before has the State agreed to divert State 
highway revenue to other than State high- 

way p ; amendments to do that were 
heavily defeated in 1940, 1943 and 1950. Yet 
now the voters have agreed to share 20 per- 
cent of a 5-cent-a-gallon tax with cities and 
counties, and the question is why. 

One answer is that State highways went 27 
years with a 2-cent tax and 11 years with the 
3-cent levy; they seriously needed more reve- 
nue and will get an extra cent under the 
amendment. And considering local pres- 
sures on the legislature, some division to 
local roads was the price that had to be paid 
for helping the main highways. Unlike past 
proposals, the new amendment provides for 
State control over spending of State funds 
for rural roads, and it guarantees no loss’ 
to cities which will abandon municipal gas 
taxes. Finally, Missouri has gained a uni- 
form tax that remains at the lowest 
level in the Nation. 


INTERNATIONAL BASKETBALL 
SERIES 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recor a statement on what I con- 
sider to be an ill-advised decision by the 
policymakers of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


My State is in the throes of its annual 
epidemic called Hoosier madness, the Indiana 
State high school basketball tournament. 

The finals will be held next Saturday in 
the fieldhouse of Butler University in In- 
dianapolis. Bosse of Evansville, Kokomo, 
Madison, and Washington-East Chicago have 
survived the sectional, regional and semi- 
final competition which began the last week 
of February. 

I say this by way of introducing a subject 
important to international relations around 
the world. For not only does basketball re- 
main a highly competitive and interesting 
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sport and a builder of character at the scho- 
lastic level, the spirit of the game has spread 
around the world to become an effective in- 
strument refiecting our image to other na- 
tions. 

Some Senators will remember that a few 
years ago on the Senate floor I called atten- 
tion to an instance of poor management 
which resulted in the selection of such a 
poorly qualified team of Americans that we 
took an inglorious whipping at the hands of 
Russia in an international tournament in 
Argentina. There was no argument about 
my position. Everybody agreed we made a 
mistake and that the same mistake never 
should be made again. 

Now, another mistake has been made 
which, in my opinion, deserves the attention 
of the Congress. Before I decided to do so 
through these remarks, I got all the facts. 
Here they are, as I understand them: 

Mr. Abe Saperstein, of Chicago, owner, 
founder and coach of the famous Harlem 
Globetrotters tells me his team of Negro 
players has appeared in 80 countries on all 6 
continents, twice circling the globe. I hope 
you have seen them; they provide fine, clean, 
wholesome entertainment. 

Mr. Saperstein and Mr. R. William Jones, 
an Englishman currently living in Munich, 
who is secretary general of the International 
Amateur Federation, were so impressed with 
the international good will value of the 
Globetrotters’ activities that they conceived 
the idea of sending a team of European 
players representing 12 countries, plus top 
European coaches, to play a series with the 
Globetrotters in the United States. 

Mr. Saperstein agreed that the Globetrot- 
ter organization would pay the 100-percent 
expenses of the European team and coaches, 
but that the visiting athletes would receive 
no compensation so as not to impair their 
amateur status. 

Coaches for the European team were se- 
lected. Arrangements were made to assemble 
the players in Paris for coaching sessions, 
Basketball federations of Finland, Turkey, 
Sweden, France, Greece, Ireland, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Israel agreed. 

At this point, the plan was blocked and 
remains blocked because the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union of the United States ruled it 
could not grant the necessary sanction be- 
cause the Harlem Globetrotters hold profes- 
sional status. Now, there is no dispute about 
the professional status of the Globetrotters. 
Iam not arguing that point. Neither am I 
questioning the jurisdiction of the AAU. 

However, I am questioning the wisdom of 
AAU policymakers in refusing sanction in an 
individual case replete with extenuating cir- 
cumstances rooted in American ideals we 
need very badly to employ at every opportu- 
nity in our struggle to the death with com- 
munism. 

Twenty-four million basketball players of 
all races and creeds representing 98 countries 
are registered in the International Basketball 
Federation. Their interest reflects to un- 
counted millions of others—relatives, 
friends, sports fans, and so forth. Our Globe- 
trotters are Negroes. Their founder, owner 
and coach is a Jew. 

I ask other Senators to consider whether 
the obvious advantage flowing from such an 
international basketball series outweighs 
whatever damage, if any, might be caused by 
a deviation from AAU rules in this unusual 
case, 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
VOICE OF AMERICA 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on Feb- 


ruary 26, it was my great pleasure to at- 
tend the 20th anniversary ceremonies of 
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the Voice of America here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

As President Kennedy so eloquently 
pointed out at those ceremonies, the 
Voice of America carries a heavy respon- 
sibility in these perilous times. It is 
charge i with explaining to a curious and 
suspicious world what we are, what we 
believe in. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
remarks of President Kennedy, the re- 
marks of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
the remarks of U.S. Information Agency 
Director Edward R. Murrow, and that 
of Voice of America Director Henry 
Loomis—all delivered at the observance 
of the Voice’s 20th anniversary February 
26, 1962. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNOFFICIAL TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S 
ADDRESS, 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE VOICE 
or America, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 
26, 1962 


Occupying as I do a rather secondary 
status these days, I am very appreciative 
to you all for waiting. I think that this 
meeting is tied up with the common Ameri- 
can interest in Colonel Glenn, and I feel 
that in addition to being dry, we are also 
contributing a little to telling the story of 
which he is a great part—as are Alan Shepard 
and the others. 

I was most anxious to come here per- 
sonally today, because I put such great im- 
portance in the work that you are doing. 
The Voice of America occupies, I believe, a 
key part in the story of American life. What 
we do here in this country, and what we 
are, what we want to be, represents really 
a great experiment in a most difficult kind 
of self-discipline, and that is the organiza- 
tion and maintenance and development of 
the progress of free government. And it is 
your task, as the executives and partici- 
pants in the Voice of America, to tell that 
story around the world. 

This is an extremely difficult and sensi- 
tive task. On the one hand you are an 
arm of the Government and therefore an 
arm of the Nation, and it is your task to 
bring our story around the world in a way 
which serves to represent democracy and 
the United States in its most favorable light. 
But on the other hand, as part of the cause 
of freedom, and the arm of freedom, you 
are obliged to tell our story in a truthful 
way, to tell it, as Oliver Cromwell said about 
his portrait, “Paint us with all our blemishes 
and warts, all those things about us that 
may not be so immediately attractive.” 

We compete with other means of commu- 
nication, of those who are our adversaries 
who tell only the good stories. But the things 
that go bad in America, you must tell that 
also. And we hope that the bad and the 
good is sifted together by people of judg- 
ment and discretion and taste and dis- 
crimination, that they will realize what we 
are trying to do here. 

This presents to you an almost impossible 
challenge, and it is a source of satisfaction 
to me that in the last 20 years you have met 
that challenge so well. I know that there 
are those who are always critical of the 
Voice, but I believe that over the years, 
faced with this very difficult challenge, far 
more difficult than that of an American 
editor or a newspaperman, or a commen- 
tator on an American radio or television 
station, you have been able to tell our story 
in a way which makes it believable and 
credible. And that is what I hope you will 
continue to do in the future. 
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_ The first words that the Voice of America 
spoke were 20 years ago. They said: “The 
Voice of America speaks. Today America 
has been at war for 79 days. Daily at this 
time we shall speak to you about America 
and the war, and the news may be good or 
bad. We shall tell you the truth.” And 
so you have, for 20 years—and so you shall 
for 20 years more. 

In 1946 the United Nations General As- 
sembly passed a resolution reading in part, 
“Freedom of information is a fundamental 
human right, and ‘he touchstone of all the 
freedoms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated.” This is our touchstone as 
well. This is the code of the Voice of 
America. We welcome the views of others. 
We seek a free flow of information across 
national boundaries and oceans, across iron 
curtains and stone walls. We are not afraid 
to entrust the American people with un- 
pleasant facts, foreign ideas, alien philoso- 
phies and competitive values. For a nation 
that is afraid to let its people judge the 
truth and falsehood in an open market is 
a nation that is afraid of its people. 

The Voice of America thus carries a heavy 
responsibility. Its burden of truth is not 
easy to bear. It must explain to a curious 
and suspicious world what we are. It must 
tell them of our basic beliefs. It must tell 
them of a country which is in some ways 
a rather old country—certainly old as re- 
publics go. And yet it must make our ideas 
alive and new and vital in the high com- 
petition which goes on around the world 
since the end of World War II. 

In the last 20 years the Voice of America 
and its parent organization have grown in 
strength and in stature, but in the last 20 
years our opportunities to tell our story 
will expand beyond belief. The event of 
the communications satellite, the moderni- 
zation of education of less-developed nations, 
the new wonders of electronics and tech- 
nology, all these and other developments 
will give our generation an unprecedented 
opportunity to tell our story, And we must 
not only be equal to the opportunity, but 
to the challenge as well. 

For in the next 20 years your problem and 
ours as a country, in telling our story, will 
grow more complex. The choices we present 
to the world will be more difficult, and for 
some the future will seem eyen more empty 
of hope and progress. The barrage upon 
truth will grow more constant, and some 
people cannot bear the responsibility of a 
free choice which goes with self-government. 
And finally, shrinking from choice, they 
turn to those who prevent them from choos- 
ing, and thus find in a kind of prison a kind 
of security. 

We believe that people are capable of 
standing the burdens and the pressures 
which choice places upon them, and it is 
because of this strong conviction that this 
organization functions, and it is because 
there is this commitment to this view that 
you continue to serve in it, 

None of you is interested in serving in 
an agency which merely reflects a line which 
the Government from time to time may set 
down. You serve in it—and you all could 
serve in different agencies or in different 
parts of life because you believe, I am sure, 
that this is a vital part of telling our story 
around the world. 

And as you tell it, it spreads. And as it 
spreads, not only is the security of the 
United States assisted, but the cause of 
freedom. 

So I salute you on your 20th birthday and 
say that in the next 20 years when these 
choices will become more vital to us, I be- 
lieve that the Voice of America will be 
fulfilling its function, as it did that first 
day when it committed itself to truth. 

Thank you. 
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REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK 
AT CEREMONIES MARKING THE 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA, FEBRU~- 
ARY 26, 1962 


When the Continental Congress sent in- 
structions some 185 years ago to Benjamin 
Franklin, the father of our diplomacy, for 
his conduct at the court of France, there 
were two which had the flavor of modern 
times: 

“You are to lay before the court the de- 
ranged state of our finances * * * and show 
the necessity of placing them on a more 
respectable footing. 

“You are, by every means in your power, 
to promote a perfect harmony, concord, and 
good understanding, not only between the 
allied powers, but also between and among 
their subjects, that the connection so favor- 
ably begun may be perpetuated.” 

Franklin was assiduous in telling Amer- 
ica's story to what we would now call opin- 
jon molders as well as officials and made good 
use of an unsteady flow of newspapers, ga- 
zettes, and pamphlets for that purpose. 

Information has been an ancient arm of 
diplomacy, growing with the means avall- 
able and with the increasing role of ordinary 
citizens in the course of public affairs, 

Diplomacy today has many dimensions— 
economic and technical assistance, military 
aid, and information and cultural activities 
among them. Today we proudly mark the 
20th anniversary of the Voice of America, 
one of the oldest of the modern American 
ventures in international information, 

I say “modern” because periodically 
through our history we have sought to ex- 
plain ourselves to the people of the world as 
well as to their leaders. Our first efforts, in 
fact, date back to the very beginning of 
this Nation when our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence noted the American desire for a 
“decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

Although we made a small effort during 
the First World War, it was not until World 
War II that we Americans fully realized how 
much our country’s security and stature de- 
pended on what ordinary pecple everywhere 
thought of us, our institutions and our in- 
tentions. In 1942, at the high-water mark 
of enemy advance, President Roosevelt 
launched the Voice of America and shortly 
thereafter asked the celebrated radio news 
analyst Elmer Davis to head an Office of War 
Information and tell America’s story to the 
world, 

After the war, the United States for the 
first time made information activities a per- 
manent part of our work abroad. Today, 
we in the State Department consider the in- 
formation program an indispensable dimen- 
sion of American diplomacy. The Voice of 
America and our other information activities 
demonstrate our respect for the opinions of 
people as well as their governments. 

We in this country define responsible gov- 
ernment as that which is responsible to, and 
periodically accountable to, the people in 
whose name it acts. However, not every 
government accepts this definition. And 
yet, even in these countries public opinion 
is not a negligible factor in the considera- 
tions of their rulers. It is precisely in those 
countries in which public participation is 
the smallest, where the greatest precautions 
are taken to control the information reach- 
ing the public. 

If, then, the public in countries controlled 
by dictatorships can exercise a moderating 
influence on its government officials, we must 
see to it that the public knows the facts. 
It must have more information than its 
own governments are willing to make svail- 
able, This is an important part of the job 
of the U.S. Information Agency and its Voice 
of America. 

Thus the first responsibility of the Voice 
of America is to broadcast the news, fully 
and fairly. This the Voice is doing, and it 
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should not be otherwise. In its commen- 
taries, the Voice of America should explain 
clearly the policies and views of the U.S, 
Government. This the Voice is doing, and 
it should not be otherwise. 

These days, VOA commentaries deal with 
the most important subjects of current af- 
fairs: The Berlin crisis, and our determina- 
tion that this city shall remain free and 
accessible; disarmament, and our determina- 
tion to reach agreement on an effective pro- 
gram of general and complete disarmament; 
the United Nations, and our determination 
that this peacekeeping body shall be 
strengthened, not weakened; man's desire 
to choose his own future, and our determina- 
tion that freedom of choice shall be cherished 
and extended; and the efforts of newly de- 
veloping nations to modernize their econ- 
omies and societies, and our determination 
to help them. 

Now 20 years old, the international infor- 
mation program is a full-fledged partner 
in the conduct of American foreign affairs. 
I welcome and appreciate this opportunity 
to participate in these ceremonies marking 
the 20th birthday of the Voice of America. 
My colleagues in the State Department at 
home and abroad join me in wishing this 
voice of freedom many happy returns of the 
day. 

With confidence in the future of our 
country and freemen everywhere, I am cer- 
tain there will be many more such happy 
anniversaries. 


Text OF REMARKS BY Epwarp R. MURROW, DI- 
RECTOR, U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, AT THE 
VOA 20TH ANNIVERSARY CEREMONY IN THE 
HEW AUDITORIYM, FEBRUARY 26, 1962 


Honored guests, and the mighty chorus of 
voices called the Voice of America, we are 
in assembly convened for a moment partak- 
ing of both nostalgia and promise. It is the 
nostalgia of hard work well done. It is the 
promise of great effort still to come. The 
Voice of America is 20 years old. 

Some here were present at its beginning. 
Others of us have joined it since. But 
no man among us can ever forget the cir- 
cumstances attending its birth—the hope 
of life. the sadness of death, the tragedy 
and travail of 1942 that still stalk the 
memories of that Second World War. 

And in the grim days that then carried 
the epitaph of struggle I recall the words of 
the revered patriot of Czechoslovakia, Jan 
Masaryk said his war aim was simply this: 
“I want to go home.” 

Twenty years have passed. Others have 
tried to go home, but their lands are closed 
to them. Others have sought to make for 
themselves a new home—some in lands for- 
eign to their birth, some in lands newborn 
to their hopes. Yet all of us share the com- 
mon tie that binds, the common base of 
modern man best called hope. 

It is this that the Voice of America, and 
indeed the entire U.S, Information Agency, 
holds out to the world. For all mankind, 
it is the legacy of tomorrow. It is the hope 
of a day dawning unclouded by the shadow 
of great tensions. It is the hope of a high 
tide of accomplishment on the long washed 
shores of great challenge, the hope that 
speaks the epitaph of this generation of 
struggle—where men have the will to be 
free, they will be free. 

The Voice of America mirrors this land to 
the rest of man. It expresses the belief that 
the common denominator of mankind is 
surely man himself. Ours is a country born 
amid revolution. Ours was the first Na- 
tion self-forged on the hearth of our own 
high hopes. Ours is a diverse land. There 
are near as many strains of men in our Jand 
as there are men to trod the earth. Yet 
from this great diversity we raise a symphony 
of great unity. 
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There is in this, I suggest, a meaning for 
all men. To the rest of the globe, we sub- 
mit that our way of diversity is the way of 
free choice. One seek one’s own forms. We 
have no orthodoxy of belief, no one creed to 
which all must conform. And if other 
forms of nationhood be different from ours, 
such dissent does not banish them from our 
councils. Our land was built upon great 
dissent. 

It is our adversary that imposes great 
conformity. There is no room in his system 
for another form, for another way. To 
share at all you must share in his ortho- 
doxy. For your dissent you will be ban- 
ished from the councils of good hope. 

It is this land’s air of dissent, this freedom 
to choose, this seeking of one’s own forms 
that the Voice of America sends to a world 
anxious to learn and eager for its future. 

There is only one war we wage—it is a 
war against pestilence and poverty, suffer- 
ing and suspicion, disappointment and dis- 
trust. Ours is the war not to capture the 
minds of men, but to free them. 

We seek not to seduce bright hopes, but 
to inspire them. Ours is the hope both of 
greater gains for today and of grander goals 
for tomorrow—not for ourselves alone, but 
for all men together. 

To accomplish this the Voice of America 
stands upon this above all: the truth shall 
be the guide. Truth may help us. It may 
hurt us. But helping us or hurting us we 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
man can know us for what we are and can 
at least believe what we say. 

The truth may not alone make us free. 
But we shall never be free without knowing 
the truth. 

And for this the Voice of America is 
known by many, loved by some, hated by 
others. This radio and what it says has 
never been designed as a provocation to any- 
one. That there are those who find it so is 
a tribute to you, the way you do your job, 
the truth for which you stand. 


REMARKS OF HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR, VOICE 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Secretary, Members of the Congress, 
honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
my privilege, on behalf of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and in particular on behalf of 
the 1,700 members of the Voice of America 
staff, to greet both our distinguished guests 
here in the auditorium and to greet our 
worldwide audience on, this, the 20th anni- 
versary, of the Voice of America. 

In the past 20 years, a whole new genera- 
tion of radio listeners has grown up. Pur- 
ther, technical developments such as the ad- 
vent of the transistorized radio receiver have 
now brought millions and millions of addi- 
tional persons into the great international 
family of radio listeners. The volume of in- 
ternational broadcasting, in these 20 years, 
has grown fivefold, to a point where now 
14,000 program hours per week are trans- 
mitted by international broadcasters. 

In my opinion, the advent of the cheap 
transistor radio will have as great an im- 
pact as the invention of the printing press 
and the airplane. All have shrunk our little 
world greatly. All are bringing the family 
of man closer and closer together—at a faster 
and faster rate, making the members of the 
family more interested in each other. It is 
to meet this curiosity, among other reasons, 
that international broadcasting has contin- 
ued to flourish, reaching greater proportions 
every day. 

The role of the Voice of America has 
changed somewhat in the course of these 
years to meet the new challenges. But since 
its inception, the Voice has been dedicated 
to that highest of journalistic principles that 
while one can argue about opinions, facts 
are sacred. We remain dedicated to this 
proposition and always will. 
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We aspire to be a true Voice of America. 
This requires us to make the policies of our 
Government understandable everywhere and 
acceptable where possible. At the same time, 
we must reflect a balanced projection of 
significant and responsible American 
thought even when there are differences in 
opinion within this country. In reporting 
on these differences of opinion we attempt 
to show that the United States derives 
strength—not weakness—from its diversity. 

We meet these issues, for example, in our 
newscasts. We must—and do—report hon- 
estly, even when events occur here which 
are unpleasant to us. The radios of totali- 
tarian powers follow a different policy, one 
that distorts facts or the image of events so 
that the result shows the country con- 
cerned only in a most favorable light. 

We reject this policy. We believe such 
an approach to be ineffective, not only since 
all people—wherever they may be, what- 
ever social or educational status they may 
have—can soon detect falsity, but because, 
in our country, with its completely open 
society, such a course is impossible. 

During World War II, when we started, 
our mission was more limited than it is 
now. Today, in our broadcasts we aspire 
to an audience of all those who are cu- 
rious. We seek the man or woman who 
wishes information—information about 
America, information about the world, in- 
formation about his own country in those 
cases where the local radios and newspapers 
cannot be trusted. We try to reach the 
person who seeks information about factual 
events, who wishes to listen to differing 
explanations of the importance and effect 
of the events. We aim at an audience that 
wants to know more about the American 
political system, the American economic sys- 
tem, American science and culture, American 
views on communism, on capitalism, on 
neutralism—on all aspects of the world and 
mankind. 


Many of you have been listening to our 
English programs for years; many have 
listened to the other languages—now 36— 
that we broadcast in. For those who have 
heard us only in English, we now offer you 
an opportunity to hear what we sound like 
in other languages. Four of our announcers 
will now speak to you, each in his own 
language, each with this message: 

“The Voice of America, on its 20th birth- 
day greets its listeners and wishes you much 
happiness.” 

First, Mrs. Dalal Khleif, in Arabic. 

Next, Mrs. Mei-Sien Huang, in Chinese. 

Now, Mr. Victor Franzusoff, in Russian. 

And lastly, Mr. Herbert Morales, in Spanish. 

Thank you. The sentiment expressed by 
these announcers is one in which Iam joined 
by the entire staff of the Voice of America. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUND- 
ING OF GIRL SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the remarks of Mrs. 
Charles U. Culmer, president of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, 
and those of Vice President JoHNson 
at a 50th anniversary birthday party 
a in the Senate Office Building yester- 

y. 

We are proud of the Girl Scouts and 
what they have done to benefit the young 
people of this country and to give them 
the opportunity to understand and prac- 
tice the responsibility that goes with 
free citizens in our great country. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GIRL Scout CONGRESSIONAL LUNCHEON MON- 
DAY, Marcu 12, 1962 


(Introductory remarks by Mrs. Charles U. 
Culmer, president, Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America) 


It is a pleasure and an honor to have so 
many distinguished guests and Members of 
Congress with us to help us celebrate the 
50th birthday of Girl Scouting. Exactly 50 
years ago this afternoon, Juliette Gordon 
Low met with 12 girls in Savannah, Ga., to 
form the first Girl Scout troop. Since that 
time, 14 million girls have been Girl Scouts 
and over four and a half million adults have 
been members of this movement. Now we 
number three and a half million strong in 
the United States with several million more 
in 51 other free countries. 

Yesterday our American Girl Scouts ob- 
served a golden day of rededication, in which 
Girl Scouts everywhere pledged anew that 
they would do their duty to God and coun- 
try and to help others at all times. 

Today Girl Scouts all over our land are 
pledging to their local governments that they 
will perform Youth Serves Youth projects 
to meet the particular needs of children 
within their own communities. A little 
later, 12 Senior Girl Scouts whom we have 
gathered from the 12 regions of Girl Scout- 
ing in the United States will report to you 
on some of these projects. 

On this 50th Anniversary day, we are also 
having Girl Scout birthday parties all across 
the land. It is a very great honor to have 
the Vice President of the United States 
sponsoring this congressional luncheon as 
our most important birthday party. Many 
of you will remember 5 years ago when, as 
Senator JoHNSON, he gave a congressional 
father-daughter Girl Scout party for the 
Girl Scouts. Today he is here to pay tribute 
to us and to challenge us as a Girl Scout 
movement. We are proud to claim him as a 
Girl Scout father and a friend to Girl Scouts. 
It is with the greatest honor that I present 
to you the Vice President of the United 
States, LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, Im SCOUTS ANIVERSARY LUNCH- 
EON, MARCH 12, 1962 


I want to thank you for inviting me here 
today and giving me an opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Girl Scouts on their 50th 
birthday. (None of them look 50, but that’s 
how old they tell me they are.) 

One of my favorite stories about the Girl 
Scouts came from the late Sam Rayburn who 
served as Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives longer than any other man in our 
history. 

Mr. Rayburn was never so happy and never 
so encouraged as when he was in the pres- 
ence of our fine young people. He saw in 
them the potential fulfillment of all his 
dreams for our great land and for the 
eventual triumph of freedom throughout the 
world. 

And young people sensed his great faith 
in them and knew instinctively that he 
loved them. 


It was a little Brownie Scout who demon- 
strated exactly what I mean when her troop 
visited Mr. Rayburn at his home in Bonham, 
Tex., a few years back. 

Just like all girls of all ages, this little 
Brownie was very curious about certain 
things and asked the Speaker point blank 
“Where is your wife?” 

“Why, honey,” Mr. Rayburn told his little 
guest, “I'm too old and grouchy and set in 
my ways to have a wife. Nobody would 
want to live with me.” 
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“I will be your wife,” the little Brownie 
offered without a moment's hesitation. She 
knew a real friend when she saw one. 

Just as Mr. Rayburn was a great friend 
of our young people, so also was he a great 
friend of American Government. He felt 
very strongly that we must never allow our 
work to become so mysterious that the man 
on the street feels he cannot understand it. 

The process of free government must never 
become a closed corporation from which the 
common citizen feels excluded. 

The more complicaved our Government 
becomes in order to deal with the problems 
of a more complicated world, the harder we 
must work to keep our people informed 
about its functions, 

And it is in that great effort that I want 
to ask the help of your wonderful organiza- 
tion today. I hope that as you begin your 
second half century, you will put increasing 
emphasis on encouraging our young people 
to learn everything they can about their 
Government at all levels. 

I believe it would be impossible to over- 
emphasize the importance of such an effort 
because it is necesary to promote the things 
which I know the Girl Scouts believe in be- 
cause they live by them. 

I'm quoting from the most recent report 
of their activities which the Scouts make 
every year to Congress: 

“We hold that the ultimate responsibility 
for the Girl Scout movement rests with 
volunteers”; and 

“One of the great contributions Girl Scout- 
ing can make to youth is a climate to en- 
courage recognition of the worth of the 
individual and his right to human dignity.” 

That's not the kind of information you get 
when you read about the Young Pioneers— 
the organization that boys and girls of Scout- 
ing age belong to in the Soviet Union. 

Volunteer and individual are words that 
just don’t fit when you're describing Com- 
munist youth activities. 

Before we get too smug about ourselves, 
though, maybe we should take a look at 
something which threatens our freedoms as 
volunteers and as individuals. 

I'm not talking about the threat that 
comes from Russian spacemen or Russian 
missiles. 

I'm not talking about Communist spies 
who are trying to learn our military secrets. 

This may surprise you, but I’m talking 
about an enemy who doesn’t even intend to 
be an enemy. 

The enemy I’m talking about masquerades 
as some of our “nicest” people. 

The enemy I’m talking about exploits the 
“nice” people who fail to participate or take 
an interest in their government because, 
they say, "Politics is dirty.” 

Such well-meaning folk are really the 
most dangerous “front” organization that 
we have to fear. They are the “front” for a 
four-headed monster—a monster whose 
heads are named apathy, neglect, disinter- 
est and ignorance. 

This “front,” I believe, is to blame for 
many of the most shameful episodes and 
lapses in our Nation's struggle to bring our 
great American ideals closer to reality. This 
“front” is even more dangerous than others 
because we least suspect it. 

The members of this “front” say they don’t 
want anything to do with the responsibilities 
of their government. 

They say, “Let somebody else worry about 
running the country.” 

They forget about voting registration. 

They “go fishing” when there’s a precinct 
meeting of their party or a political rally 
where a candidate for office is explaining his 
position and where citizens can question him 
about his views. 

But Citizens with a Scouting background, 
I believe, do not think this way. Scouts 
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care—if they see something wrong, they ask, 
“What can I do to help make it right?” 

I feel sure the future will belong to the 
free, the educated and to those who care, 
those who want to help, those who feel a 
responsibility for doing their share. 

To make my prediction come true, we 
must move forward without delay in every 
way we can think of to encourage as many of 
our people as we can to take an active, in- 
formed interest in their government—so the 
Girl Scouts and any other organization our 
people want to join can always be voluntary; 
so the Girl Scouts and any other organiza- 
tion our people want to join can always 
champion the worth of the individual. 


WALL DOXEY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
learned with great sadness of the death 
of former Senator Wall Doxey, of Holly 
Springs, Miss., who served his State and 
Nation with great distinction as county 
attorney, district attorney, Member of 
Congress, and as U.S. Senator. 

Mr. Doxey, an able and distinguished 
lawyer and outstanding public official, 
had served his people in public life for 
most of his adult years. 

His people had honored him with 
many offices. After graduation from the 
University of Mississippi Law School in 
1914, he was elected county prosecuting 
attorney for Marshall County, a position 
he fulfilled with great ability, dedication, 
and integrity for 8 years. He was then 
elevated to the post of district attorney 
for the third judicial district of Missis- 
sippi. 

After a job well done in that capacity, 
Wall Doxey was ready for larger fields. 
The people of Mississippi, recognizing his 
willingness to serve and his ability to get 
things done, elevated him to the U.S. 
House of Representatives from the 
Second Congressional District of Missis- 
sippi. He served in that responsible 
office for 12 years. It was during these 
years that Congressman Doxey handled 
very important assignments as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and had a key role in the adoption 
of imperative farm legislation during the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Upon the death of Senator Pat Har- 
rison in 1940, Congressman Doxey was 
elected to fill the unexpired term. 

Here again his service to his State and 
to the Nation was commendable. 

After the expiration of his term in 
1942, Senator Doxey served for 4 years as 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. He lat- 
er served as attorney for the Price Sta- 
bilization Board until his retirement in 
1948 when he returned to the practice of 
law in Holly Springs with his son, Wall 
Doxey, Jr. 

Wall Doxey possessed a captivating 
personality which attracted to him a 
host of friends throughout Mississippi. 
His effective work as a public official 
marks one of the bright chapters in Mis- 
sissippi public life. 

We mourn his death and regret the 
loss of this distinguished and courageous 
Mississippian. 

We extend our most heartfelt and sin- 
cere sympathy to his son, Wall Doxey, 
Jr., and to the other members of the be- 
reaved family. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AID TO VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR I 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce once more in the Senate a bill 
which I have introduced, in various 
forms, for several years. 

The bill deals with the forgotten vet- 
erans of the United States, and seeks to 
correct what I regard as an inexcusable 
injustice of which the American people 
have been guilty for many years, and 
for which they should have insisted that 
their Congress be held accountable. I 
refer to the veterans of World War I. 

I have always been at a loss to under- 
stand the psychology, the basic attitude, 
and the reason for the failure on the 
part of the American people to do justice 
to the World War I veterans. They are 
not getting any younger; their attri- 
tion rate is very high; and thousands 
upon thousands of them no longer are 
employable. In fact, if today one of 
them loses a job, he is not likely to find 
another. If there are some who think 
that is not the case, I suggest that they 
talk to these veterans, for in recent 
years I have talked to hundreds of them. 

It is said that there has not always 
been unanimity of attitude on the part 
of various veterans groups. In fact, 
many of the World War I veterans are 
resentful about that situation, and they 
have reason to be resentful. They have 
received neither the general pension 
benefits which Spanish War Veterans 
received, nor the many benefits of the 
GI bills for World War II and Korean 
veterans. 

Mr. President, we are not asking for 
any unreasonable pension for the World 
War I veterans; but we are asking for 
fair and decent treatment for them. I 
wish to say that I am introducing this 
bill today so that I can get it scheduled 
for hearings. 

In introducing the bill, I welcome 
amendments to it. I serve notice on the 
various veterans organizations’ officers 
that I welcome their proposals for 
amendments, but certainly I have waited 
long enough. I have hoped the various 
veterans organizations would reach a 
common agreement in regard to this 
matter. It is interesting to note that all 
of them agree that something should be 
done about it, but for some reason the 
veterans’ organizations themselves do 
not seem to be able to come to agreement 
in regard to a single bill. Perhaps this 
bill will be an inducement to them; I 
hope so. 

But I am perfectly willing to stand on 
this bill, for as I shall proceed to read 
it and explain it to the Senate at this 
time, I think all Senators will agree with 
me that it is a fair bill, has been care- 
fully worked out, and is a just bill. 

But, Mr. President, today I make my 
plea, because I think the failure to en- 
act such legislation is an oversight; I 
really do not think the average American 
taxpayer will defend a failure to give 
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this assistance to the World War I vet- 
erans. 

I do not think the taxpayer who under- 
stands the plight of the World War I 
veterans will stand for the gross neglect 
of which we are guilty in the matter of 
fairness to them. 

So I want to read my bill into the 
Record today and explain it section by 
section, It provides as follows: 

That section 521 of title 38 of the United 
States Code is amended by redesignating 
subsections (b) through (f) as subsections 
(c) through (g), respectively, and by insert- 
ing after subsection (a) the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) (1) In the case of a veteran of World 
War I, pension shall be paid at the following 
monthly rate: 

“(A) $75; or 

“(B) $90 if (1) the veteran is sixty-five 
years of age or older, or (ii) the veteran has 
been rated as permanently and totally dis- 
abled for an aggregate period of ten years; or 

“(C) $150 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

“(2) If the veteran served outside the 
continental limits of the United States for 
a period of thirty days or more during the 
creditable period of service the monthly rate 
payable to him under paragraph (1) shall be 
increased by 10 per centum. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, a vet- 
eran of World War I shall be deemed to be 
permanently and totally disabled upon 
reaching the age of sixty-five years. 

“(4) No pension shall be paid under para- 
graph (1) to any unmarried veteran whose 
annual income exceeds $1,800, or to any 
married veteran or any veteran with chil- 
dren whose annual income exceeds $3,000." 


I digress here to discuss that so-called 
ceiling item, because we need to have 
“pinned to the mat,” at the very begin- 
ning of the discussion of World War I 
pensions, the fact that we are not asking 
‘for blanket pensions. 

We are asking for a very modest pen- 
sion for World War I veterans, at age 
65 who, first, are unmarried and whose 
capital income does not exceed $1,800. 
I say to the American taxpayer that he 
has a clear moral obligation to that 
veteran. 

Second, we are asking for pensions for 
married veterans or veterans with chil- 
dren whose annual income does not ex- 
ceed $3,000. 

All we are really doing is seeking to 
focus attention upon World War I veter- 
ans who are in financial plight, who are 
having a hard time getting along eco- 
nomically, to whom I think we have a 
moral obligation. We did not hesitate 
to give very deserved support to World 
War II veterans, under the GI bill. I 
voted for that and supported it, and I 
am proud of that fact. But there was 
and is no GI bill for World War I veter- 
ans. What we are asking in this bill is 
that benefits be provided for a small 
group of veterans who are really in a 
very serious economic plight. 

Furthermore, when we deal with a 
pension of this kind which will go to an 
unmarried World War I veteran—most 
of whom are in their sixties—who, if un- 
married, does not make more than $1,800 
annual income, or to married veterans 
or those with children who do not have 
an annual income of more than $3,000, 
where will the pension money go? 
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I submit to Senators that it will go into 
the cash registers of business establish- 
ments of the communities in which the 
veterans live. The money will go to pay 
for the necessities of life. It will go to 
give those veterans, in their declining 
years, a little better standard of living 
than they are now enduring. 

Talk to them. Many of them are bit- 
ter men. They are bitter because of the 
adversity they have experienced. They 
are bitter because many of them are 
unemployed. They are bitter because 
many of them fear unemployment 
tomorrow, or next week, or next month, 
or next year. They are concerned, be- 
cause they know that when they are 
unemployed their opportunity for being 
reemployed will be very remote. 

In fact, with the great spread of 
automation in this country it is hard for 
aman 45 years of age who loses his job 
to be reemployed. If anyone thinks not, 
I ask him to talk to the unemployed in 
this country and to take notice of their 
ages. 

One would be surprised how many of 
these people fall in the age bracket 
between 45 and 65. Automation is hav- 
ing such an economic effect on our 
country that already thousands and 
thousands of people have reached the 
unemployable state at the age of 45. 

It is very easy for someone who has a 
job to say, “I think, if I were out of a 
job, I could get one if I wanted one.” 
If they are 45 or over, they have a great 
surprise in store. 

So far as the senior Senator from 
Oregon is concerned, the plight of World 
War I veterans has become a problem 
for the American conscience. The 
conscience of the American people 
should not rest easily, in view of the 
failure to do justice to the World War I 
veterans. 

We should have the type of protec- 
tion which I have written into the bill, 
to see to it that not men who have ample 
money with which to support them- 
selves, but men who are over 65, will get 
pensions; men who do not earn, if they 
are unmarried, more than $1,800 a year; 
or, if married, more than $3,000 a year. 

I read further: 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsections (e), (d), and (e) 
of such section (as redesignated by the first 
section of this Act) are amended by striking 
out It“ in each subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “In the case of a veteran of 
World War II or the Korean conflict, if”. 

(b) Subsection (e) of such section (as 
redesignated by the first section of this Act) 
is amended by striking out “(b) or (c)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (e) or (d)“. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. President, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, the bill which I 
send to the desk, and I ask that the 
bill be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 2985) relating to the rates 
of pension payable to veterans of World 
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War I for non-service-connected dis- 
ability, introduced by Mr. Morse, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few additional comments 
about the bill. 

This kind of a pension bill not only 
will bring relief and justice to the in- 
dividual, but also will be of aid to a lag- 
ging economy in many parts of the 
country. As I said earlier, the money 
to be provided under the terms of the 
bill will be money which will rapidly 
flow in trade. It will be money which 
will help to expand the economy. It 
will be money which will be of great 
aid to local business. 

I happen to believe that the Govern- 
ment has an obligation—this is basic, in 
my liberal philosophy—to do for people 
who fall within the category of which I 
am talking today what they cannot do 
for themselves but what needs to be done 
in the public interest. 

I had hoped that long before now this 
kind of legislation would be adopted. It 
was many years ago that I first started 
to battle for some aid for World War I 
veterans. It will be recalled that on 
one occasion I tried to have it added to 
another pension bill by way of an 
amendment, but I was unsuccessful. 

Surely the time has come for us to 
squarely face up to the plight of World 
War I veterans and to pass a pension 
bill along the lines of the bill I have in- 
troduced this afternoon. 

The purpose of a hearing is to call in 
witnesses to testify on the bill and to 
make such suggestions as they may wish 
to make, by way of amendments which 
they think will improve the bill. I am 
not married to the bill in the form in 
which I am presenting it, but this bill 
has been carefully prepared, and I wish 
to say that the burden of proof, so far 
as the senior Senator from Oregon is 
concerned, will be on those who wish to 
change the bill, for the bill has received 
the very careful consideration of able 
counsel of several veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and particularly of the World 
War I veterans’ organizations. 

I sincerely hope that the bill will have 
an early hearing. I notified the chair- 
man of the committee to which it will 
be referred that I shall be a frequent 
visitor in his office. I shall try and try 
and try, with all the perseverance at my 
command, to have hearings set on the 
bill within the next few weeks, and shall 
do the very best I can to get action on 
the bill in this session of Congress. 

I have been around here long enough 
to know that sometimes one must resort 
to his parliamentary rights in the Sen- 
ate. I shall do that to get consideration 
of the bill. I hope we can get an early 
hearing. I hope the committee, after a 
hearing, will vote on the bill. I hope 
the committee will favorably report the 
bill to the Senate, but if it does not see 
its way clear to make a favorable report 
I hope it will report the bill to the Sen- 
ate without recommendation, or re- 
port the bill with adverse recommenda- 
tion, so that it will go to the calendar. 
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If I cannot get that cooperation, I shall 
in due course of time attempt to attach 
it to one bill after another in the Sen- 
ate. I shall attempt to attach it to any 
bill to which it has at least some ger- 
maneness, in an effort t do all I can to 
get justice for World War I veterans. 

Let me make very clear that WAYNE 
Morse does not speak alone on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon, so far as 
support for this bill within the Senate 
is concerned. In due course of time the 
Senate will hear from colleagues of mine 
in the Senate who stand shoulder to 
shoulder with me in support of the bill. 

The time has come that we do justice 
to these veterans in our own country. 

I do not make the argument because 
I am opposed to the aid we give to other 
groups elsewhere in the world. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I think of the millions upon 
millions upon millions of dollars for 
which I vote in order to imporve the lot 
of underprivileged people elsewhere in 
the world, and I cannot justify doing so 
and remaining silent in regard to the 
plight of the underprivileged World War 
I veterans in my own country. 

I say to my colleagues in the Senate, 
“You are going to have something to an- 
swer for back home in the 1962 campaign, 
if you sit here and vote millions of dol- 
lars for the benefit of people elsewhere 
in the world, but permit this injustice 
toward World War I veterans to continue 
in the United States without taking ac- 
tion on it in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

It is too bad to have an issue such as 
this made a political issue in a campaign, 
but if it is made a political issue in a 
campaign, it will be by the doing of the 
Members of Congress themselves, by 
their inaction. In my opinion, the vet- 
erans of the country are about fed up 
with the inaction on this subject, and 
they will in the campaign of 1962, and 
very rightfully, ask candidates for office 
where they stand on the Morse World 
War I veterans’ pension bill. 


EXHIBIT 1 
S. 2985 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 521 of title 38 of the United States Code 
is amended by redesignating subsections (b) 
through (f) as subsections (c) through (g), 
respectively, and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (a) the following new subsection: 

“(b) (1) In the case of a veteran of World 
War I, pension shall be paid at the follow- 
ing monthly rate: 

“(A) $75; or 

“(B) $90 if (i) the veteran is sixty-five 
years of age or older, or (ii) the veteran has 
been rated as permanently and totally dis- 
abled for an aggregate period of ten years; 
or 

“(C) $150 if the veteran is in need of reg- 
ular aid and attendance. 

“(2) If the veteran served outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States for a 
period of thirty days or more during the 
creditable period of service the monthly rate 
payable to him under paragraph (1) shall 
be increased by 10 per centum. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, a veteran 
of World War I shall be deemed to be per- 
manently and totally disabled upon reaching 
the age of sixty-five years. 

“(4) No pension shall be paid under para- 
graph (1) to any unmarried veteran whose 
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annual income exceeds $1,800, or to any mar- 
ried veteran or any veteran with children 
whose annual income exceeds $3,000.” 

Sec. 2, (a) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) 
of such section (as redesignated by the first 
section of this Act) are amended by striking 
out “If” in each subsection and inserting 
in lieu thereof In the case of a veteran of 
World War II or the Korean conflict, if”. 

(b) Subsection (e) of such section (as 
redesignated by the first section of this Act) 
is amended by striking out (b) or (o)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(c) or (d) “. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


PROPOSED SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn to 
another subject. We have another vet- 
erans’ problem in the Senate on which 
I have tried for some years to get help. 
It is a resolution which would provide 
for the creation in the Senate of a stand- 
ing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Other Senators have similar resolu- 
tions, and taken together, they have a 
good many cosponsors. In my judg- 
ment, one of the reasons why veterans’ 
legislation in the Senate, as contrasted 
with that in the House, does not get the 
most expeditious handling is that in the 
Senate jurisdiction over veterans’ affairs 
is distributed among several committees. 
For example, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has jurisdiction over 
certain types of proposed legislation. 
We have proposed legislation dealing 
with the education of veterans and their 
children that is referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
Committee on Finance has jurisdiction 
over some proposed legislation relating 
to veterans, especially pensions. Other 
committees, depending upon the subject 
matter of the bill relating to veterans, 
have certain jurisdiction. 

Such a procedure is not followed in 
the House. In the House there is a Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. On this 
proposed resolution, so far as I know, 
the veterans’ organizations of the United 
States are unanimous. For some time 
the veterans’ organizations in the United 
States have supported the Morse resolu- 
tion for the creation of a standing Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in the Sen- 
ate, but it has again bogged down. It is 
Senate Resolution 132, and was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. I think my majority leader 
and good friend needs to call the 
attention of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to the importance of 
getting some action on the Morse bill to 
create a standing Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, or on one of the others like 
it pending in that committee. These 
measures have slept long enough in the 
Committee on Rules. I wish to awaken 
the committee to take some action on it, 
because if the bill is reported to the Sen- 
ate, the Senate will pass it. The large 
number of sponsors of these resolutions 
shows very clearly the attitude of the 
Senate with regard to such a bill. The 
veterans’ organizations and the veterans 
of the country are entitled to a standing 
committee to which will be referred all 
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proposed legislation dealing with vet- 
erans’ problems. 

I do not wish to seem to be engaging 
in a sentimental argument, nor is my 
argument presented as a sentimental 
argument. It is a factual one, although 
it is charged with sentiment. It is a bit 
disconcerting to see the record made by 
Congress in regard to veterans’ legisla- 
tion, in view of the great sacrifices that 
the men and women in uniform have 
made to keep this country secure. 

We have a moral obligation to see to 
it that fairness is done to the veterans 
of this country. Therefore, I think the 
two pieces of proposed legislation of 
which I am privileged to be a sponsor 
are deserving of early action in the Sen- 
ate. I urge that the Senate proceed 
without further delay to obtain action 
on both of the veterans bills. 

From time to time I shall discuss these 
subjects further, but today I am keeping 
a commitment I made approximately 10 
days ago when I appeared at a dinner 
of World War I veterans. Those attend- 
ing that dinner meeting discussed their 
pension bill and told me that they had 
reached the conclusion that the time 
had come for me to proceed at this ses- 
sion of Congress to introduce the bill in 
the modified form in which I have intro- 
duced it today. They said they hoped 
its introduction would elicit interest and 
support, and that its introduction would 
cause the leaders of other veterans’ or- 
ganizations to come forward and give me 
the support that the bill deserves. 


HARVARD AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard, 
in September of 1961 released his report 
to the faculties and governing boards of 
Harvard University. The title of his re- 
port was “Harvard and the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” This is a most thoughtful 
and provocative document. Dr. Pusey 
points out, for example: 

One of the most serious of questions in 
Federal programs is that of unreimbursed 
indirect costs on grants. Most spectacular 
in 1959-60 were the unreimbursed costs 
arising from research grants, which made 
satisfactory allowance for direct, but not for 
indirect costs. While spending $11,860,836 
of Federal funds for project research, the 
university incurred $687,500 in unreimbursed 
indirect costs. 


He further states: 

Even with respect to research facilities, 
there is a real question whether the need in 
all institutions of higher learning can be 
met in the next 10 years by a rigid applica- 
tion of the 50-50 matching formula. Esti- 
mates have been made that more than 81 
billion will have to be invested in graduate 
research facilities in the next 5 years in or- 
der to provide space for graduate students 
who are already in school and college. The 
matching formula would require that some 
$500 million, or $100 million a year, be forth- 
coming from non-Federal sources to meet 
this need; but it seems doubtful whether 
this can be realistically expected. 


He indicates: 


The medical school and the school of 
dental medicine have estimated that 60 per- 
cent of their teaching and research staff are 
available owing to Federal funds. In these 
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two schools, the staff has increased over a 
20-year period at a faster rate than the size 
of the student body, and as a consequence 
the teaching load has decreased. However, 
Federal policy distinguishes between medical 
teaching and research and devotes most of 
its support to the latter. The experience of 
the school of public health, however, has 
been more satisfactory because the teaching 
of public health, unlike medical instruction, 
is supported by Federal programs, In this 
school during the past 20 years, the faculty 
and the student body have each doubled in 
size, while the amount of teaching time per 
man has also increased substantially. 


He discusses the degree to which un- 
dergraduate students receive benefits 
from Federal programs and says: 

Undergraduate students, in contrast, how- 
ever, as stated earlier, receive little direct 
benefit from Federal programs. The point 
that should be made here is that the Fed- 
eral Government, by distinguishing between 
teaching and research, often handicaps the 
effort to bring the knowledge gained from 
re sarch into the undergraduate classroom. 
For example, the facilities program of the 
National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health cannot be used 
to aid undergraduate instruction; conse- 
quently, the Government was recently un- 
willing to match part of the money Harvard ` 
was prepared to make available to the 
biology department, because the proposed 
facilities were to be used in part for un- 
dergraduate instruction. This policy seems 
particularly unwise to Harvard since we 
draw upon the same instructors for gradu- 
ate and undergraduate instruction, believ- 
ing that the combination makes for better 
resarch and better teaching. 


Dr. Pusey points out that one of the 
problems faced by higher education in 
general is that although close relation- 
ships between the university and the 
Federal executive agencies now exist, 
that to an unfortunate degree, however, 
there is too little communication in im- 
portant matters between the universi- 
ties and the Congress. He illustrates 
this view with a discussion of certain 
provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and he suggests the impor- 
tance of improving that communication. 

President Pusey in this report, which 
I regard as most significant, has raised 
many problems to which I fear we must 
frankly face up. In an effort to be of 
some assistance to my colleagues in 
bringing to them this thought-provok- 
ing statement from a most dis ed 
educator, who is also a most capable ad- 
ministrator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port to which I have alluded be printed 
at this point in my remarks, together 
with its exhibits. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARVARD AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: A 
REPORT TO THE FACULTIES AND GOVERNING 
BOARDS OF THE UNIVERSITY, SEPTEMBER 1961 
Harvard is by no means unique in its 

new relationship with Government. At least 
80 percent of the institutions of higher 
education in the United States now receive 
Federal funds, and Harvard is one of those 
heavily involved in Federal programs. It is 
dificult to obtain precise totals but a 
sampling of 17 institutions with large Fed- 
eral programs showed Harvard in ninth place 
both in the amount received and in the rela- 
tion Federal money bore to the total uni- 
versity budget. 
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Government funds tend to concentrate in 
the relatively few institutions with strong 
graduate and professional programs in the 
natural sciences because of the heavy na- 
tional emphasis on research. A recent study 
of Federal expenditures for research in 287 
institutions showed that 5 institutions re- 
ceived 57 percent of the total, while 20 insti- 
tutions received 79 percent and 66 received 
92 percent. In Harvard’s sampling of 17 
institutions there were 3 administering 
Federal laboratories as a public service where 
Federal funds comprise more than two- 
thirds of the annual university income budg- 
et and there were 3 others where the 
proportion was greater than a half of the to- 
tal, based on 960-61 figures. 

Federal programs (as exhibits I, IT, and III 
show) involve various parts of Harvard Uni- 
versity in different degrees? Whereas Fed- 
eral funds in 1959-60 supplied one-quarter of 
the budget of the university as a whole, they 
supplied 55 percent in the school of public 
health, 57 percent in the medical school, and 
80 percent ın arts and sciences (of which 
almost half, however, went to the Cambridge 
Electron Accelerator, operated jointly with 
MIT). 

This new relationship with the Federal 
Government began only with the Second 
World War, the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development contracts, and the GI bill 
of rights. Since then, in the country as a 
whole, science and defense have brought 
Government and the educational community 
together to such an extent that 20 percent 
of the total expenditures in higher education 
in the United States now comes from Fed- 
eral sources. 

While the use of Federal funds at Harvard 
has, up to the present, served the interests 
of both public policy and the advancement 
of knowledge, there are enough potential dif- 
ficulties in the relationship to warrant taking 
a careful look at where we are and where we 
seem to be going. 


THE NATURE OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


With the First Morrill Act of 1862, the 
Congress turned from the idea of a national 
university that had intrigued a number of 
the Founding Fathers and adopted two 
policies that have persisted as the basis of 
Federal programs in higher education. It 
decided to give land grants to both private 
and State institutions, and to this day Fed- 
eral grant programs do not discriminate be- 
tween them. At the same time it decided 
to give support not to the general purposes 
of education, but to the improvement of the 
agricultural and mechanical arts, and Fed- 
eral support is still granted not for education 
but rather to further the specific purposes of 
particular Federal departments and agencies. 
But this leads inevitably into a complicated 
situation. For example, the national pro- 
grams in which universities are now involved 
are not confined to the field of defense; they 
are also growing wherever the advancement 
of knowledge may make a contribution to 
the solution of social problems or the ad- 
vancement of human welfare. For instance, 
Congress has multiplied by 10 times in 8 
years the resources of the National Institutes 
of Health whose grants have done so much 
to support research, and provide research 
facilities, at Harvard. 


Research projects 

Federal support is most conspicuous in 
the research portions of the university's 
budget. For example, the division of engi- 
neering and applied physics supported 95 
percent of its research, but only 44 percent 
of its total expenditures, with Federal funds. 
Federal funds similarly supported 67 percent 


The data used for the exhibits in this 
report, and other figures throughout the 
document, are generally for the academic 
year 1959-60, except as otherwise indicated. 
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of the research and 48 percent of the total 
expenditure of the chemistry department; 
and in the physics department 90 percent of 
the research and 63 percent of the total. 
Even though some parts of the university 
have a larger proportion of private money in 
their research funds than do the depart- 
ments noted above, none could carry on 
anything like the present level of scientific 
investigation without Federal aid. 

During 1959-60, Harvard received more 
than $18 million from the Government, of 
which $11,860,900 was solely for research pur- 
poses. This total included $6,512,000 from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, of which $5,495,000 came from the 
various National Institutes of Health for 
research toward the cure of specific diseases, 
$826,000 from the Division of General Med- 
ical Science, and $132,000 from the Office of 
Education. The other major sources were 
the National Science Foundation, estab- 
lished to foster basic research, which pro- 
vided $1,155,000, and the Office of Naval 
Research, which provided $1,704,500. 

The several faculties of the university 
obviously did not share equally in Federal 
support for research. The principal bene- 
factors (as exhibit IV shows) were the three 
schools in the medical area and the faculty 
of arts and sciences. Moreover, there are 
variations among the departments within 
the faculty of arts and sciences, with the 
chief research support going to departments 
in the natural sciences, including the divi- 
sion of engineering and applied physics, 
and to the museums. But small amounts 
do come to the Russian research center 
and the laboratory of social relations, and 
programs in mental health are beginning to 
bring some support to the social sciences 
(exhibit V). 


Research facilities and equipment 


The Federal Government has been even 
more generous, in certain specialized fields, 
in the construction and operation of research 
facilities. The Cambridge Electron Accelera- 
tor will be completed in 1962 at an estimated 
cost of $11,630,000. This sum will have come 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. While 
the Commission will retain title to this facil- 
ity for 25 years, Harvard and MIT will op- 
erate it jointly so as to provide new research 
opportunities not only for their own facil- 
ities, but for an additional research staff. 
The work made possible by this new facility 
is of such importance that the Atomic 
Energy Commission will support additional 
research staff and the entire operating costs, 
which are expected to total approximately $5 
million annually by 1963-64. 

Here clearly is a wholly new dimension in 
higher education. Advance in nuclear 
physics requires expenditures beyond the 
capacity of private donors. In the main, 
Federal backing does not in this case involve 
financial cost to the university nor does it 
impose limitations on freedom of inquiry or 
the right to publish. The scientific com- 
munity in Harvard, in MIT, and in the Gov- 
ernment agreed that a facility of this sort 
should be built. Its presence near the Har- 
vard Yard is eloquent testimony to the joint 
concern of the university world and the 
Federal Government for the advancement of 
nuclear physics. 

Other research facilities have been made 
possible by generous sums made available 
by the National Institutes of Health through 
its Division of Research Grants. In the 
faculty of arts and sciences, the chemistry 
and biology departments have acquired new 
facilities, notably the new James Bryant 
Conant Laboratory for Chemistry, a portion 
of the cost of which was paid by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. In the medical 
school the departments of anatomy and 
pharmacology have been rehabilitated, and 
animal research facilities provided. Simi- 
larly the National Institutes of Health has 
contributed to the cost of constructing the 
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new university health center. In every in- 
stance more than matching of funds from 
nonpublic sources was required. 

By 1962 it is estimated that the Federal 
Government will have contributed nearly 
$14 million to the construction, moderniza- 
tion, and remodeling of research facilities 
which will be owned and operated by the 
university. Of this total the National In- 
stitutes of Health will provide nearly $12,- 
883,000 and the National Science Founda- 
tion something over $1 million. 

To complete the account it should be 
mentioned that, in addition to the construc- 
tion and modernization of these research 
facilities, Harvard received from the U.S, 
Public Health Service (including the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health), the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National 
Science Foundation roughly $35,800 worth 
of research equipment and material during 
the same academic year; and substantial 
grants were received, soon after the fiscal 
year we are considering, from the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

While many colleges and universities have 
benefited from the Federal housing and loan 
program which has aided in the construction 
of dormitories and noninstructional and 
nonresearch facilities, Harvard has not yet 
done so. On the other hand, Harvard from 
its own resources is contributing indirectly 
to the Federal urban renewal program by 
participation in, and contributions to, the 
Citizens Advisory Committee of Cambridge. 
Harvard has expended $800,000 in land acqui- 
sition since 1955 in federally approved urban 
renewal areas. This sum and other sums 
to be expended, according to section 112 of 
the National Housing Act of 1959, become 
a noncash urban renewal credit to the city 
of Cambridge in the amount of $1 million. 
Harvard’s share will thus materially reduce 
the city’s cash expenditures for urban re- 
newal, Similar urban renewal credits are in 
prospect for Boston in the medical area. 


Instructional programs 


While it might seem the Federal Govern- 
ment makes an arbitrary distinction in favor 
of research and against instruction; there are 
exceptions. The school of public health re- 
ceived from the Public Health Service in 
1959-60 almost $154,000 to support its gen- 
eral instructional programs. Furthermore, 
support for instructional programs in cer- 
tain foreign languages was provided by the 
Office of Education. Under the National De- 
fense Education Act, that Office paid out over 
$80,000 for instruction in Far Eastern and 
Middle Eastern languages, on condition that 
this be matched in equal amounts by the 
university. The three armed services con- 
tributed nearly $130,000 toward the ROTC 
program. The school of public health par- 
ticipated in a program, aided by a $23,000 
grant from the International Cooperation 
Administration, for teachers of preventive 
medicine and public health. The Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation sought to promote the 
training of science teachers by furnishing 
the school of education and the faculty of 
arts and sciences something over $283,000. 


Consultation and leaves of absence 


In addition the Federal Government has 
turned to universities for specific advice on 
important issues. In the summer of 1960, 
for example, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee asked the Harvard Center for 
International Affairs to prepare studies on 
certain problems in American foreign policy 
at a cost of approximately $20,000 to the 
Government. 

Far more often, however, the Government 
turns to individual faculty members, 
through consulting arrangements which may 
benefit both the Government and the uni- 
versity. So long as a faculty member is able 
to carry out his academic responsibilities, he 
is free to consult as much as he wishes. 
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Practice varies from faculty to faculty. The 
business school alone chooses to place the 
consulting activity of its faculty members 
on a formally organized basis and places a 
limit on the amount of consulting done by 
the faculty during the academic year. When 
departments are considered as a whole, the 
average number of days of off-campus con- 
sulting per month per faculty member is 
surprisingly small. In the faculty of arts 
and sciences, it was exceptional to find that 
the average number of days per member 
spent on Government business exceeded a 
day a month. It is true that the university 
continues to pay fringe benefits * and salaries 
to faculty members while they are consulting 
in Washington or elsewhere. Unreimbursed 
costs of this kind were estimated to amount 
to $211,310 for the academic year 1959-60. 
Such an amount, however, cannot properly 
be considered an unreimbursed cost in the 
sense that reimbursement should be ex- 
pected or desired. Nor is such faculty con- 
sulting without benefit to the university or 
to the faculty member. The figure is simply 
a measure of the university’s involvement 
with the Federal Government through con- 
sultation by faculty members on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

In any year a number of faculty members 
are likely to be on leaves of absence working 
for Federal agencies. The year 1959-60 
was no exception, and 12 permanent mem- 
bers of the faculty were so engaged. In ad- 
dition, 21 faculty members received travel 
grants from Federal agencies. The univer- 
sity continued to make the necessary con- 
tributory payments toward the retirement 
of these faculty members, even if they were 
on leave without pay to accept Federal sal- 
aries. Here again, such unreimbursed costs 
are simply an index of the extent to which 
the university renders a public service. Such 
leaves of course also provide new knowledge 
for instruction in the university as well. 
Training grants, fellowships, and exchanges 

Particular mention should be made of 
other programs that are intended to con- 
tribute to student and professional advance- 
ment. For example, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare provided in 
1959-60 nearly $1,753,000 for training grants 
to the three schools in the medical area 
(medicine, dental medicine, and public 
health) and the faculty of arts and sciences. 
About 300 individuals, of whom about three- 
quarters already had doctoral degrees, were 
supported while studying at Harvard by this 
important program. Most of these trainees 
were being prepared for careers in research 
rather than for the practice of medicine. 
This large effort, moreover, was undertaken 
at considerable expense to the university in 
terms of faculty supervision and facilities— 
amounting to a total of $310,390 in unreim- 
bursed costs, a figure that fails to take into 
account such problems as crowding, staffing, 
and possible impingement on the training 
of medical students. 

In addition to those who received training 
grants through the university, hundreds of 
graduate and postdoctoral students came 
to Harvard either on Federal fellowships, or 
under some Federal program for the ad- 
vanced training of its military, foreign, or 
civil service, notably in the graduate school 
of public administration. The university, 
of course, retains the right to accept or re- 
ject these students. The list of agencies 
awarding fellowships is a long one. The 
natural sCience departments in the faculty 
of arts and sciences have had a considerable 
share of the total available National Science 
Foundation fellowships. A number of na- 


*The major “fringe benefits” of a Harvard 
teacher include a noncontributory retirement 
plan, a life insurance policy, medical and 
health coverage, and minor items like mem- 
bership in the faculty club. 
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tional defense foreign language fellowships 
encourage study of Far Eastern and Near 
Eastern languages. By bringing able profes- 
sional men and women, including Govern- 
ment officials, to many parts of the univer- 
sity, these programs have contributed 
heavily to our academic life. 

There is very little Federal assistance for 
undergraduates. A National Science Foun- 
dation program a year ago did permit 20 
undergraduates to participate in research in 
biochemistry and biology during the sum- 
mer months. But this is about the extent 
of it. It seems to us at Harvard that the 
country needs and would welcome a Fed- 
eral undergraduate scholarship program 
based on both need and ability. 

Harvard has found it impossible to par- 
ticipate in the loan program of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (title 2) on 
account of the objectionable disclaimer 
affidavit requirement. It is a source of con- 
cern to us that the Congress has completely 
failed to understand the position of Har- 
vard and the Association of American Uni- 
versities in the matter. There is a danger 
signal here. 

By intervention of one kind or another, 
the Federal Government has enabled the 
university to play a considerable role in 
world affairs. During 1959-60, for example, 
there was an exchange of a few Soviet and 
American students involving the faculty of 
arts and sciences. A fine arts professor and 
a member of the faculty of the school of 
education also participated in an interna- 
tional exchange of faculty with the Soviet 
Union. A considerable number of foreign 
faculty members taught at Harvard, and 
hundreds of foreign students received in- 
struction. The graduate school of design, 
the business school, and the law school en- 
tered into cooperative programs with foreign 
universities, while the graduate schools of 
education, public health, and public admin- 
istration provided technical assistance to for- 
eign governments. It should not be hard to 
demonstrate that long-range purposes of our 
Government are clearly served by these ex- 
changes. 

MANAGING THE RELATIONSHIP 


By 1960 Harvard was participating in at 
least 34 categories of programs man- 
aged by twoscore Federal agencies, under 
the general oversight of a dozen congres- 
sional committees, Since all the faculties 
were involved, though in widely varying de- 
grees, Harvard's relationship with Washing- 
ton was clearly managed on a highly decen- 
tralized basis. 

While this decentralized pattern, with its 
heavy emphasis on particular fields and spe- 
cific activities, has brought about a great 
many difficult problems, it has probably made 
it easier to maintain the essential academic 
freedom of the university. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has clearly not interfered in the 
direction of Harvard's research projects. It 
has certainly sought to encourage, in fields 
colored by a national interest, research which 
our faculty members wished to undertake. 
The variety of sources of support helps make 
it possible for a distinguished scientist in a 
respected institution to obtain backing for 
his research on terms acceptable to him and 
his university. The image of a coercive gov- 
ernment dictating what shall and shall not 
be done in university laboratories and li- 
braries simply does not fit Harvard’s experi- 
ence with Washington. 

The nature of the relationship becomes 
clearer if we examine the ways in which 
support for research is obtained. The uni- 
versity's basic purposes have been well served 
by Federal programs because the university 
is encouraged to assist in defining the terms 
of participation. Typically, a faculty mem- 
ber develops his own project and then seeks 
funds for its execution. A key role in the 
awarding of funds is played by various ad- 
visory boards and panels, established by the 
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various agencies, which permit men from 
institutions of higher learning to advise in 
managing Government programs. In decid- 
ing on the scope of a research project, faculty 
members deal with professionally trained 
personnel in the agencies themselves and 
with professional colleagues from the uni- 
versity world who serve on these boards. As 
a consequence, communication and under- 
standing between the university and the 
Government regarding the conduct of the re- 
search are generally satisfactory, and the 
impact of Federal funds on a particular re- 
search project does not seem to differ basi- 
cally from the impact of money in similar 
amounts from private sources. 

The procedure of the National Institutes 
of Health affords an example of the satis- 
factory university-Government relations in 
fostering basic research. Although estab- 
lished to combat specific diseases, the Na- 
tional Institutes have administered their 
funds so as to encourage basic research in 
such disciplines as chemistry and biology. 
The goal of independent uninhibited re- 
search is served by a combination of specific 
disease Institutes and advisory panels of 
scientists. The Institutes secure public 
funds, which the panel allocates to best ad- 
vantage. Similar procedures link the de- 
fense interests of the Nation with the uni- 
versity in mutually beneficial ways. 

This degree of decentralization and of in- 
itiative by individual faculty members is de- 
sirable as long as we follow clear policies to 
maintain the basic purposes and principles 
of the university as a whole. Such policy 
with respect to acceptance of Federal funds 
is established in broad outline by the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard College, with 
the advice of the faculties and deans con- 
cerned, and is applied uniformly throughout 
the university. Harvard's practice of not 
undertaking classified research except in 
times of grave national emergency affords 
one example. While such projects were un- 
dertaken during the Second World War and 
would undoubtedly be undertaken again un- 
der similar circumstances, research that can- 
not be published immediately seems incom- 
patible with the university’s basic purpose 
to seek and disseminate knowledge. This 
policy, however, does not preclude the par- 
ticipation of faculty members as individual 
consultants in classified work. 

The university will apply for a Federal 
grant or contract only after careful con- 
sideration. An individual research project 
must be selected for professional reasons by 
the individual investigator, who must be 
free to decide whether to publish or not and 
must have the right to do so. Such in- 
vestigators are free to receive Government 
or other support for their research projects 
provided there is no interference with Har- 
vard's role as an educational institution. 

It has been necessary to provide some 
measure of direction and coordination in 
such matters, in order to preserve the basic 
character of the university as a whole, with- 
out infringing on faculty responsibility and 
individual initiative. Among the coordinat- 
ing instruments are the committee of deans 
and the committee on research and de- 
velopment, with the president of the uni- 
versity serving as chairman of each. The 
administrative vice president has special re- 
sponsibility for all Federal programs in any 
department of the university, although his 
responsibility in the medical school is shared 
in some measure with the associate dean. 
When it was decided, after World War II, 
to continue to accept Federal funds for re- 
search under contract with the Government, 
a single office, the office for research con- 
tracts, was established to administer the 
details of research contracts formerly han- 
died by the treasurer’s office. The present 
Office has been of immense value to the uni- 
versity in maintaining a uniform policy, 
protecting it against improper commitments, 
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assuring its relmbursement of proper costs, 
and providing assistance to faculty mem- 
bers in the negotiations that lead to a 
contract. Every contract must have the 
approval of the department chairman con- 
cerned and of the dean of the appropriate 
faculty, and must be drawn so as to be com- 
patible with university policy, before being 
presented to the president and fellows for 
approval. 

The office for research contracts deals with 
all Federal grants and contracts for research 
and development, with the exception of 
grants from the U.S. Publie Health Service. 
For these the administrative vice president 
or, as appropriate, the associate dean of the 
medical school signs grant applications. 
Although there are a number of reasons, 
historically speaking, why grants from the 
U.S. Public Health Service should be handled 
separately, an argument can be made that 
all grants and contracts should be admin- 
istered in a single office in the university. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


The decentralized nature of Federal re- 
search programs may help the university 
protect itself against deliberate encroach- 
ment, but it makes it all the more difficult 
to preserve the proper balance either among 
various schools and departments, or within 
each of them between research and teach- 
ing. The availability of Federal grants for 
project research tends in any university to 
divide the responsibility of the faculty, and 
to weaken the influence of the president and 
the deans, in planning the content, em- 
phasis, and direction of research and teach- 
ing. Individual faculty members tend to be 
infiuenced less by their colleagues and the 
needs of their faculty or department as a 
whole than by the interests they discover 
can be implemented through their channels 
of communication with Government agen- 
cies. Is it possible to get the tremendous 
advantages of Federal support and at the 
same time to maintain a proper balance 
among the several interests of the university? 

Harvard seems to have done so, but it may 
nevertheless be useful to review our problems 
as well as our opportunities. 

One of the most serious of questions in 
Federal programs is that of unreimbursed 
indirect costs on grants. Most spectacular 
In 1959-60 were the unreimbursed costs aris- 
ing from research grants, which made satis- 
factory allowance for direct, but not for in- 
direct costs. While spending $11,860,836 of 
Federal funds for project research, the uni- 
versity incurred $687,500 in unreimbursed 
indirect costs. 

What a university thinks about the issue 
of indirect costs depends a great deal on 
the size of the growth. If a faculty looks 
to Washington for little of its support, in- 
direct costs are negligible and may in fact 
be difficult to identify. In sufficient magni- 
tudes, however, Federal grants can make a 
university poorer rather than richer by build- 
ing up unreimbursed costs. More than one 
faculty at Harvard has found it necessary 
to limit its participation in desirable pro- 
grams lest their indirect costs drain away 
its unrestricted income. 

Government agencies differ in their atti- 
tudes toward this problem. For the year in 
question, Harvard, on the basis of the formu- 
la of the U.S. Burean of the Budget, deter- 
mined that 28.5 percent of the total direct 
costs was an allowable charge for indirect 
costs. Some Federal agencies were willing 
to pay this figure. Congressional appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, however, limited, by a leg- 
islative rider, payment of indirect costs to an 
arbitrary 15 percent of direct costs. Some 
agencies have not felt obliged to pay the full 
institutional rate for indirect costs, either 
because they believed that the university 
ought to share in the expenses or because 
their scientists wished to have as large a 
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share of the limited funds as possible go to 
direct research costs in their special fields. 

The Federal policy of encouraging con- 
struction and modernization of research fa- 
cilities by a matching fund formula, with 
the university and the Government sharing 
costs on a dollar-for-dollar basis, also pre- 
sents a complex of opportunities and difi- 
culties. A lack of space in some areas of 
the university has forced the postponement 
of important research and instruction. 
Meanwhile, unreimbursed costs of Govern- 
ment-sponsored research have delayed the 
accumulation of funds that could be used 
to match the Federal contributions for con- 
struction. 

The matching fund formula has, of course, 
long been used by private donors. Whether 
used by them or the Government, the for- 
mula tends to channel funds to the stronger 
institutions with adequate financial and re- 
search resources for facilities which they are 
fully equipped to support. The matching re- 
quirement also helps to prevent universities 
from becoming dependent on any one source 
of financial support, thus protecting their 
freedom of scientific investigation, At pres- 
ent, the matching requirement seems most 
feasible in construction grants for research 
facilities, in which private corporations and 
foundations seem also to be primarily in- 
terested. Matching funds for teaching facil- 
ities from private sources are manifestly 
more difficult to obtain. The school of pub- 
lic health, for example, has found private 
foundations, industries, and individuals ex- 
tremely reluctant to finance the kind of 
teaching facilities required to train indivi- 
duals for careers in the public health field. 
As a result of similar experience, the Associa- 
tion of Schools of Public Health has sug- 
gested a Federal share of 85 percent for 
teaching facilities construction. It should 
also be noted that the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges proposed a Federal 
share of 75 percent. 

Even with respect to research facilities, 
there is a real question whether the need in 
all institutions of higher learning can be 
met in the next 10 years by a rigid ap- 
plication of the 50-50 matching formula. 
Estimates have been made that more than 
$1 billion will have to be invested in grad- 
uate research facilities In the next 5 years 
in order to provide space for graduate stu- 
dents who are already in school and college. 
The matching formula would require that 
some $500 million, or $100 million a year, 
be forthcoming from non-Federal sources to 
meet this need; but it seems doubtful 
whether this can be realistically expected. 


THREE DANGER POINTS 


Federal grants for research and for con- 
struction have brought great benefits to 
Harvard yet there is a danger that the total 
program of the university could be affected 
by the extent that the unreimbursed costs 
and matching funds involved in such grants 
use up the precious unrestricted funds that 
would be available for other purposes. The 
three greatest threats posed by Federal aid 
are likely to be in the balance among the 
several fields of learning; in the balance be- 
tween teaching and research; and in the 
balance within the faculty between those 
with and those without tenure appointments. 

On the first point, the problem is obvious. 
An overwhelming proportion of Federal sup- 
port goes to the sciences. To maintain a 
balance, a university must make a special 
effort to provide support from private sources 
for other fields of knowledge. Harvard has 
been relatively successful in this effort. The 
growth of the humanities and social sciences 
has been maintained at a respectable rate 
with the support of private funds, as ex- 
hibit VII suggests. 

The second and third points, while no 
more important, are more complicated and 
difficult to assess, in part because the prob- 
lems of the balance between research and 
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teaching, and between tenure and nonten- 
ure personnel, are interwoven. Moreover, 
the relationships in each case have varied 
considerably from one part of the university 
to the other. In some faculties, Federal 
funds have brought about a marked increase 
in the total teaching and research staff. 
While our tenure ranks have not been in- 
creased directly by Federal support, some in- 
direct increase, impossible to measure, may 
have occurred as a result of the capitaliza- 
tion of funds made possible by Federal sup- 
port of various activities in the university. 
There has, however, been a marked upward 
trend in the number of nontenure appoint- 
ments since departments and faculties have 
employed faculty members who are paid from 
Federal funds for the portion of their time 
spent on federally supported research, and 
from university funds for the time spent on 
instruction, 

The medical school and the school of den- 
tal medicine have estimated that 60 percent 
of their teaching and research staff are avail- 
able owing to Federal funds. In these two 
schools, the staff has increased over a 20-year 
period at a faster rate than the size of the 
student body, and as a consequence the 
teaching load has decreased. However, Fed- 
eral policy distinguishes between medical 
teaching and research and devotes most of 
its support to the latter. The experience of 
the school of public health, however, has 
been more satisfactory because the teaching 
of public health, unlike medical instruction, 
is supported by Federal programs. In this 
school during the past 20 years, the faculty 
and the student body have each doubled in 
size, while the amount of teaching time per 
man has also increased substantially. 

The most obvious increase in staff has been 
in the number of postdoctoral fellows. The 
chemistry department in arts and sciences, 
to take a notable example, had 100 
such fellows, most of them employed spe- 
cifically to work on Federal programs. Their 
availability has encouraged that department 
to institute undergraduate tutorials, al- 
though it must obtain special funds to re- 
imburse the postdoctoral fellows for time 
spent in instruction. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that 
because large amounts of Federal money are 
available for research, instruction is bound 
to be neglected. Project directors are nor- 
mally faculty members, and the results of 
their research contribute toward lively in- 
struction for both graduates and undergrad- 
uates. There are hopeful signs, moreover, 
that the Federal Government is recognizing 
that the distinction between research and 
teaching is arbitrary and dangerous. Cer- 
tain postdoctoral fellowships and project 
training grants of the National Institutes 
of Health, for example, permit those funds 
to support teaching as well as research. 
In a number of instances scholars who 
have been employed in part for research 
supported by Government grants and con- 
tracts have also offered stimulating new 
courses available to both graduate and un- 
dergraduate students. On balance, how- 
ever, instruction is in danger of neglect 
unless a faculty is sound enough financially 
to avoid committing its umrestricted money 
to underwrite research inadequately financed 
by the Government. 

The availability of research funds does not 
appear. to have caused any major reduction 
in the teaching loads of faculty members in 
science in the period since 1940. The 
availability of Federal support has not led 
Harvard to set up separate faculties for 
research and teaching. No one is expected 
to teach without time for research. In the 
faculty of arts and sciences, a single staff 
teaches both graduate and undergraduate 
students, and every department, with occa- 
sional exceptions to meet special circum- 
stances, has a strong tradition that senior 
members teach aduates as well as 
graduate students. 
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It seems clear, however, that there has 
been a slight reduction in the teaching load 
of most faculty members in science over a 
20-year period. While more time is now 
probably spent by faculty members in re- 
search, particularly in those departments 
where research has been financed by the 
Government, it is also true that formal 
teaching loads seem to run somewhat higher 
in the social sciences and the humanities 
than they do in the natural sciences. 

These facts by themselves, however, do not 
tell the whole story. The faculty spends a 
great deal of time, which is difficult to meas- 
ure, in directing doctoral dissertations or 
other individual graduate instruction. This 
point is of special importance in all science 
departments of the university, where the 
number of graduate students and postdoc- 
toral students has enormously increased. 
What is more, the altered structure of the 
student body has been accompanied by 
changes in teaching methods so that there is 
now more individual instruction than used 
to be the case 20 years ago, particularly in 
the medical area and in some parts of the 
faculty of arts and sciences. 

As a result of the emphasis on research in 
the sciences, graduate and postgraduate stu- 
dents benefit far more than undergraduates 
from the various Federal programs. They 
have apparently been restricted very little, if 
any, by the conditions of Federal grants in 
their free choice of subjects. Like the grants 
for research projects, the Government fel- 
lowship programs in science, such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation fellowships and 
the National Institutes of Health fellowships, 
are neutral with respect to the special flelds 
of investigation within a major branch of 
science. 

The so-called regular National Science 
Foundation fellowships have until very re- 
cently imposed a handicap on undergraduate 
teaching by requiring that a student holding 
such a fellowship may not receive additional 
pay from the university for assisting in in- 
struction. These fellowships have therefore 
diminished the attractiveness of teaching 
fellowships, so that in some departments 
graduate students of the very first rank have 
not always been available to serve as course 
assistants. The Government's concern is to 
enable a student to complete his doctorate 
in short order, for which, it must be said in 
fairness, Harvard does not count perform- 
ance in teaching. Even so, there is a real 
question whether the able graduate student 
should not be encouraged to obtain teaching 
experience in order to meet the Government's 
objective of raising the general level of 
scientific achievement in the country at 
large. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that some National Science Foundation 
fellows have chosen to serve as course as- 
sistants without pay, and this fall new 
administrative rulings now permit National 
Science Foundation fellows to earn up to 
$600 annually by teaching. 

Many graduate students are supported, 
especially during their third and fourth 
years, by employment as research assistants 
on projects financed by Federal funds (In 
some departments, a minority of these ap- 
pointments go on a part-time basis to grad- 
uate students who also serve as teaching fel- 
lows; university funds are of course used to 
pay for the share of time devoted to instruc- 
tion.) It has been estimated, for example, 
that half of all research in the division of 
engineering and applied physics is used in 
the preparation of doctoral dissertations. An 
appointment as research assistant can thus 
serve the purpose of a fellowship as well. 
This arrangement is wholly satisfactory to 
the Federal agencies, and most important for 
scientific achievement at Harvard, 

Some departments have been reluctant, 
however, to allow any graduate students to 
be supported with funds from research proj- 
ects, lest senior faculty members be put in 
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the position of “buying” their students. 
This point of view doubtless originated at a 
time when fewer faculty members had re- 
search funds at their disposal, and to most 
faculty members it seems less valid today. 

Undergraduate students, in contrast, how- 
ever, as stated earlier, receive little di- 
rect benefit from Federal programs. The 
point that should be made here is that the 
Federal Government, by distinguishing be- 
tween teaching and research, often handi- 
caps the effort to bring the knowledge gained 
from research into the undergraduate class- 
room. For example, the facilities program 
of the National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health cannot be used 
to aid undergraduate instruction; conse- 
quently, the Government was recently un- 
willing to match part of the money Har- 
vard was prepared to make available to the 
biology department, because the proposed 
facilities were to be used in part for under- 
graduate instruction. This policy seems par- 
ticularly unwise to Harvard since we draw 
upon the same instructors for graduate and 
undergraduate instruction, believing that 
the combination makes for better research 
and better teaching. 

There is a suspicion that the increased 
emphasis on research, postdoctoral scholars, 
and graduate students in our science depart- 
ments has contributed to a remoteness be- 
tween faculty and undergraduates. Whether 
this stems from Federal research support, or 
from the general characteristics of modern 
science, or from other factors is hard to say. 
Science seems to play less of a role than 
other fields in the undergraduate houses, 
and some of the departments not involved 
in Government programs, such as the Eng- 
lish department, actually offer more under- 
graduate tutorial instruction. It is perhaps 
inevitable that a scientist eager to concen- 
trate on his research will be reluctant to 
take on the hard work of teaching a large 
introductory or general education course. 
Nevertheless, undergraduate work in a lab- 
oratory is analogous in many respects to an 
individual or group tutorial in the humani- 
ties or social sciences, and much faculty time 
is devoted in the scientific departments to 
supervising such work. And against distrac- 
tions of Federal programs must be balanced 
the enormous interest students of all ranks 
take in a teacher who is known to have made 
a significant discovery, or to have played 
an influential role in public affairs, 

While all Harvard professors are expected 
to engage in research, the university com- 
munity, as a result of Federal funds, now 
includes a large and growing proportion of 
research workers who are not members of the 
teaching faculty. In view of the type of 
work they do, Harvard may now have to 
adjust some of the rules that were designed 
to maintain the proper balance between 
those faculty members with, and those with- 
out, permanent tenure. 

The problem arises especially in connec- 
tion with the growing numbers, in many de- 
partments, of research assistants, research 
associates, and research fellows. These staff 
members, most of whom are scientists, are 
recognized as important members of the uni- 
versity community. Most of them (with the 
exception of the research assistants who are 
primarily students) have corporation ap- 
pointments, and receive the same fringe 
benefits as regular faculty members. The 
quantity of Federal funds for research has 
greatly increased the numbers of such staff 
members, and thus intensified the perennial 
problem that a great many more able 
scholars are attracted to Harvard by tempo- 
rary positions that can possibly be given 
tenure appointments. The temptation is 
very great to use the short-term Federal 
funds to keep at Harvard scientists for whom 
there is no prospect of a permanent position 
being available, to an age when their op- 
portunities elsewhere diminish. 
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To protect against this danger, we have a 
general rule that nontenure appointments 
for faculty or research personnel shall not 
be extendeu beyond a total of 8 years (11 in 
the medical area) or beyond a total of 3 
years for those 35 years of age or older. A 
facility such as the Cambridge Electron Ac- 
celerator, however, will require the continued 
presence of skilled personnel. At least some 
of the scientists who are being attracted to 
this facility are doubtless the equal of 
scientific colleagues who hold faculty ap- 
pointments. Although both groups will be 
working together on research projects, only 
one will have faculty status. It may well be 
necessary, therefore, to introduce some flexi- 
bility into our personnel practices so as to 
retain key research personnel beyond the 
usual limit of annual appointments when- 
ever it is necessary in order to make the most 
effective use of research facilities. Harvard 
has for some time been prepared to make 
exceptions to normal procedure so that a few 
highly qualified individuals may be given 
appointments without limit of time without 
being tenure members of the faculty. It 
should be possible to continue these appoint- 
ments so long as contract funds are available. 

Science has become increasingly compli- 
cuted, expensive, and dynamic, and new fields 
and subjects appear on the scene with 
astonishing rapidity. As a result scientific 
instruction today doubtless requires more 
hours of preparation and research than 
formerly. A first-class faculty is dependent 
on moderate teaching loads and on ample 
opportunity for research. In the scientific 
areas, in particular, such a faculty also needs 
the carefully planned growth that avoids 
proliferation of highly specialized courses to 
the detriment of scientific education of ap- 
propriate depth and breadth. In order to 
encourage the closest relations between 
research staff and regular faculty, and to take 
maximum advantage of research programs 
for instructional purposes, Harvard is plan- 
ning to make a few teaching appointments 
by means of 1-year lectureships, granted 
strictly on individual merit, to staff members 
employed and nominated by a research facil- 
ity, with the endorsement of the faculty 
concerned, 

But the most dificult problem is that of 
the relation of the massive research pro- 
grams to the permanent faculty. The tra- 
ditional policy at Harvard has been to pay 
no permanent faculty member from short- 
term research funds. If Federal funds were 
to be cut off tomorrow, Harvard would be 
able to honor its commitments to all its 
permanent faculty members. Whether this 
rule now needs to be so rigidly followed, in 
order to protect the essential values of aca- 
demic freedom and intellectual independ- 
ence, may be open to question. There is 
clearly a serious shortage of tenure mem- 
bers in some departments and faculties, 
notably those in the medical area, even 
though those very faculties. have received 
their research funds largely because of the 
quality of their tenure faculty members. 
All the evidence suggests that Federal funds 
for these flelds will be forthcoming for the 
foreseeable future and on increasingly ac- 
ceptable terms, provided, of course, that the 
quality of the faculty is maintained. 

That quality, however, cannot be main- 
tained by endowment funds alone, since a 
first-rate scientist is not attracted mainly 
by his salary, but by all the facilities and 
resources that make for a desirable scien- 
tific environment. The research facilities, 
training grants, graduate and postgraduate 
fellowships, and the international exchanges 
of students and faculty which are so im- 
portant in attracting able scholars to Har- 
vard are now heavily dependent on Federal 
funds. While no faculty member likes the 
necessity of spending valuable time and en- 
ergy in making appeals for the renewal of 
such support, it is generally conceded that 
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to get comparable aid from private sources 
would involve equal or greater difficulties. 

In order to maintain the essential quality 
on which all the rest of our scientific and 
medical activities depend—the quality of our 
tenure professors—it may be necessary for 
us to experiment cautiously to achieve great- 
er flexibility by paying tenure salaries from 
Federal funds in certain departments, for 
whose fields of interest steady and continu- 
ous Federal support may be most confidently 
predicted for the future. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ POINT OF VIEW 


University and Government people alike 
have been slow to realize the significance of 
their new relationship. The Government 
now calls on the universities for achieve- 
ments that depend on the highest qualities 
of creativity, but sometimes through pur- 

procedures that could destroy the 
environment in which such qualities flourish, 
This is not from any wrong intentions on 
the part of individual agencies; in general, 
they have bent over backward in favor of 
academic freedom, and have done a great 
deal to adapt Government methods to the 
requirements of a university. Indeed, in the 
process of asking Congress for funds, they 
sometimes exaggerate the potential practical 
achievements of the basic research they pro- 
pose to support. But a relationship based 
on a short-term grant for specific purposes, 
which was perfectly sensible when such 
grants were only a tiny increment to an 
academic budget, may be self-defeating when 
the grants have become a major reliance of 
the university. At that stage, the donor 
would do well to consider the general health 
of the institution which he is building up, 
if only in order to protect his investment. 

This first becomes apparent in such prac- 
tical details as the payment for overhead ex- 
penses, or the requirement of matching 
funds. But it is true in a more profound 
sense. For research can be carried on effec- 
tively in the long run only if a university 
maintains its overhead in an intellectual and 
academic, as well as an administrative, sense. 
This is the case for asking the Government to 
support basic as well as applied science, and 
teaching as well as research. It is not a 
question of asking the Government for more 
money, but, rather, of asking it to give its 
funds with a proper regard for the total 
function of the university. 

As universities recognize that there is no 
substitute today for Federal support in many 
fields of science, they must ask the Govern- 
ment to recognize, in the way it makes its 
grants, that the university is a creative force 
because it is concerned with all fields of 
knowledge, and because it offers scholars the 
intellectual independence that goes with 
permanent status. If they are to make this 
clear, universities themselves need to under- 
stand their relationships with Government, 
and to set up proper channels through 
which to inform Government of their point 
of view on the issues which may well affect 
their basic character in the future. This is 
the real point of the affidavit controversy. 

A half-dozen major organizations repre- 
sent institutions of higher education in 
Washington, including the American Coun- 
cil on Education and associations of urban, 
State, land-grant, and church-related in- 
stitutions. In particular flelds, the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, and the 
Association of Schools of Public Health have 
presented their views to the executive 
agencies and the Congress, and a committee 
of the Federation of College & University 
Business Officers Associations has served as 
a useful listening post in Washington. Most 
suitable to represent Harvard's point of view, 
potentially speaking, are the Association of 
American Universities and its subgroup, the 
Association of Graduate Schools. 

Harvard does not favor the establishment 
of separate organizations to present the par- 
ticular views of private, as distinguished 
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from public, institutions in Washington, or 
elsewhere. This university has as much in 
common with the major State universities 
as it has with independent universities. On 
the familiar issues in our relations with the 
Federal Government—overhead, flexibility of 
contract terms, long-term support, the con- 
struction of facilities—there is scarcely any 
important difference between what Harvard 
thinks and what is thought in the major 
public universities. Differences in point of 
view arise not so much between public and 
private institutions as between strong and 
weak ones. While public and private institu- 
tions obviously differ on significant points, 
these differences seem much less important 
than their common ground. The Associa- 
tion of American Universities has already 
provided a platform from which testimony 
Was presented to a congressional committee 
on the National Defense Education Act dis- 
claimer affidavit. It goes without saying, of 
course, that the academic side of a univer- 
sity must be represented as carefully as the 
financial side. 

The close relationships between universi- 
ties and Federal executive agencies have al- 
ready been discussed. To an unfortunate 
degree, however, there is too little communi- 
cation in important matters between the 
universities and Congress. If this had not 
been true, for example, the objectionable 
affidavit provision of the National Defense 
Education Act would never have been en- 
acted without more thorough consideration. 
University spokesmen must understand con- 
gressional politics and policymaking and be 
prepared to discuss with Congressmen and 
Senators the basic issues confronting higher 
education. Unfortunately, university spokes- 
men often disagree among themselves on 
points of fundamental importance. We 
must, therefore, try to reach a consensus on 
important issues within our own family and 
with like-minded institutions, if we are to 
develop satisfactory relationships with con- 
gressional committees as well as executive 
agencies. It is in Congress that the crucial 
decisions are made on Federal- university re- 
lationships, and executive agencies cannot be 
expected to represent the universities’ in- 
terests on every point. 

If universities are prepared, individually 
and cooperatively, to affirm and defend their 
central educational purposes, and to resist 
the temptation to expand particular func- 
tions at the expense of their primary obliga- 
tions, they will then be in a position to urge 
the Federal Government to show some con- 
cern for higher education as a general ele- 
ment in the national interest. Representa- 
tives of the Government might well be able, 
then, to agree with universities in a general 
approach to their future relationship, along 
lines which might guide the programs of the 
Federal departments and agencies, A start 
has been made by the Government itself 
through several excellent reports, such as the 
statement of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee entitled “Scientific Prog- 
ress, the Universities and the Federal Goy- 
ernment,” the studies through which the 
Office of Education planned its administra- 
tion of the National Defense Education Act, 
the report of the National Science Founda- 
tion on “Government-University Relation- 
ships,” and the reports of various White 
House conferences, Under the leadership of 
the Executive Office of the President (includ- 
ing the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee), the National Science Foundation, 
the Office of Education, and some of the in- 
terested executive departments and agen- 
cies should be asked to consider what type 
of long-range policy might be adopted by 
the Federal Government for the support of 
university programs at a high level of excel- 
lence. Such a Government policy should 
emphasize, among other points, at least these 
four: 

1. The support of university programs by 
the Government should not be conditional 
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on any terms which infringe the educational 
independence and academic freedom of a 
university. In view of the generally excel- 
lent record of the Government to date, agree- 
ment on this point may be expected. 

2. Universities should not be asked to 
carry on work which is not in harmony with 
their essential purposes, except in cases of 
extraordinary national need that cannot be 
otherwise met. The types of activity which 
properly require close direction by Govern- 
ment, or need only those skills generally 
available in nonacademic institutions, should 
be performed in Government, industrial, or 
special institutional facilities. Any func- 
tion which should be carried out in a uni- 
versity, on the other hand, should be carried 
on with a high degree of freedom, such as is 
appropriate for research in an academic in- 
stitution; it should emphasize the search for 
basic knowledge and it should be connected 
as closely as possible with the teaching 
function. 

3. The method of granting aid should be 
calculated to support the highest standards 
of excellence in instruction and research. 
It may well be in the interest of the Nation 
to build up additional centers of academic 
excellence in greater numbers, and with more 
adequate, geographical diversification. To 
this end special expenditures by private 
foundations and other donors, or by the 
Congress, may be warranted. But this pur- 
pose would not be advanced by the award 
of individual fellowships or grants for spe- 
cific projects on any other standard than 
that of highest merit. 

4. Care should be taken to make the fi- 
nancial terms of university grant prorgams 
support the entire cost of such programs, and 
not outrun the ability of any university to 
retain general managerial and educational 
responsibility for them. This requires the 
payment of full overhead costs; grants for 
the construction of facilities on formulas 
that are realistic in terms of the university’s 
private sources of funds; and some method 
of supplementing project grants and con- 
tracts, in reasonable proportion to strength- 
en the ability of the university to discharge 
its general educational function. 

To accomplish this last purpose, some have 
suggested, taking the British University 
Grants Committee as a model, that the Fed- 
eral Government change to a totally new 
system, giving only general support through 
a single block grant to each university, to be 
used for purposes of its own choosing. From 
the point of view of the Government, this 
method would not promise to accomplish the 
special program purposes for which the Con- 
gress has been willing to appropriate funds. 
From the point of view of the universities, it 
may be better to live with the difficulties of 
the present disorganized system than to in- 
crease the risk of political interference with 
university independence by putting all our 
eggs in one basket. Even if the general-pur- 
pose grants were intended to supplement, 
rather than replace, the project grants, how- 
ever, the scheme would have its difficulties. 
For the project grants have one great merit 
that is not to be underestimated: they can 
be appraised on scientific and professional 
standards by the academic peers of the ap- 
plicants, whose judgment can be accepted 
and respected by scientists, university presi- 
dents, and Congressmen alike. But how 
would general grants be allocated? It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the Government would 
permit some private accredi' board, in ef- 
fect, to certify institutions for Federal sup- 
port, or that other institutions would accept 
its verdict with equanimity. It is difficult to 
imagine the Federal Government itself tak- 
ing the responsibility for rating universities 
according to their general academic excel- 
lence. On the other hand, it is all too easy 
to imagine, after a period of general logroll- 
ing, the enactment of a statutory formula to 
give aid to all institutions equally, or some 
formula based on population or geography, 
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regardless of scientific or academic stand- 
ards. 

Without getting into such difficulties, 
however, a great deal could be done to re- 
duce the dependence of universities on proj- 
ect grants, which always tend to make the 
strong departments stronger, and weaken 
the university’s ability to develop with a 
proper balance. One way would be to de- 
velop a system of institutional grants for 
unrestricted purposes in particular areas of 
learning, such as—to take random exam- 
ples—mathematics or language study. Such 
a system, supplementing project grants, 
would enable universities themselves to 
make the basic decisions on their academic 
p within very much broader limits 
than they can today. It would be only a 
reasonable extension of a course of action 
already marked out by the institutional 
grants programs of the National Science 
Foundation and the National Institutes of 
Health, which provide general grants to a 
university in some proportion to the amount 
of money received through research grants 
and contracts. 

CONCLUSION 


Harvard's particular experience suggests 
that the universities generally have been 
important co the Federal Government, 
at the same time that Government sup- 
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port promises to become indispensable to 


the universities. It is not merely that the 


Government needs to buy certain specific 
services, while universities need money— 
although both are true. It is rather that 
the Government needs from the universities 
something that industrial or governmental 
laboratories cannot supply, the creative ac- 
tivity that takes place most naturally in an 
institution where the arts, sciences and let- 
ters are joined in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual freedom. The money that the Gov- 
ernment spends on specific projects will be 
wasted if it is not spent in ways that will 
sustain these special qualities of the uni- 
versity. 

At the same time, the university is led to 
a new relationship with Government by more 
than a need for money; if only that were 
involved, it might be desirable to renounce 
Federal grants in order to avoid any risk to 
academic freedom. But science and tech- 
nology have done more than make academic 
research and teaching expensive; they have 
made them a necessary ingredient in na- 
tional policy and in the advancement of 
human welfare. The university no longer 
expects to avoid involvement in public af- 
fairs, for it is by now all too clear that free 
universities and free political institutions 
are interdependent and their futures inter- 
twined. 
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The role of the university cannot be one of 
withdrawal from the world. But it will serye 
society well only as it remains true to its 
essential nature—a university, not an agency 
of Government. It is entitled to demand 
complete intellectual freedom. To this end 
it must ask for a measure of detachment 
from current crises and routine procedures 
as necessary conditions of fulfilling its fun- 
damental purpose in civilized society. 


Exuisir I.—Government support of the 
Harvard faculties, 1959-60 

Expenses 

$10, 378, 541 


Faculty: 
Medical 


Public administration 1, 317, 523 
W 542, 699 
Other departments 27, 015, 216 

Total unlversity—— 83, 753, 458 


Source: “1959-60” Financial Report to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College, de- 
partmental summaries of income and 
expenses. 


Exnrnrr II. Government support by faculty and Federal agency, 1959-60 
{In thousands o. dollars} 


Law 
Business administration 


Public administration 


tion, and] Com- 
W. 


Atomie 
Energy 


Health, 
Educa- 


mission 


Source: “Impact of Federal Funds on Harvard University,” a study prepared for the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Pt, TI, charts A, June 1961, 


ExnInTr III. Government support of arts and sciences by department i and Federal agency, 1959-60 
[In thousands of dollars} 


affairs. 
Chemistry. ....:...-:...... 
Division ofengineering and 
applied physics 
De ERSE A EES, By. SAAS SY CRS TERCA 


1 Only those departments receiving Federal support are listed. 


Atomic | National 


Source: “Impact of Federal Funds on Harvard University,” pt. II, chart A, June 1961. 


ExHIRIT IV.— Project research by faculty and Federal agency, 1959-60 


Mak ee ET — 
Business administration 
Public administration. 


Nore.—Figures may not add exactly because of rounding. 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Source: Impact of Federal Funds on Harvard University,” pt. II, chart Ala, June 1961, 
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Exuisir V.—Project research in arts and sciences by department! and Federal agency, 1959-60 
Un thousands of dollars] s 


z Health, | Atomic | National 
Educa- | Energy | Science |Defense| Other | Total 
tion, and} Com- | Founda- 
Welfare | mission tion 


Health, | Atomic | National 
Educa- | Energy 

tion, and} Com- | Founda- 

Weifare | mission tion 


Anthropology 
Biochemistry 


stry 2 
Division of engineering and 
applied physics 
Economies 


1 Only those departments receiving project research have been listed. 3 Soco “Impact of Federal Funds on Harvard University,” pt. Il, chart Ala, 
une . 
Exuisrr VI—Federal funds in relation to Exunisrr Vi.—Federal funds in relation to Exnisir VI.—Federal funds in relation to 
other department expense, 1959-60 other department * expense, 1959-60—Con. other department * expense, 1959-60—Con. 
Medical: Expenses Medical—Continued Expenses Public health—Continued Expenses 
Surgery, Beth Israel Hospital... $184, 352 Biological chemistry O0 $72, 675 Public health practice $407, 810 
Psychiatry, Massachusetts Gen- Anatomy — = a --- se- 392, 407 Industrial hygiene 300, 214 
eral Hospital 230, 845 Research administration, Maternal and child health 94, 320 
Medicine, Boston City Hospital. 341, 238 Ste =... 473, 954 Epidemiology 62, 710 
Pharmacology 704, 332 neos, ͤ— 31, 845 Physiology 144, 290 
Surgery, Peter Bent Brigham Surgery, Boston City Hospital. 104, 265 Teaching program 14, 218 
VVT 454, 950 Biological chemistry 395, 626 Microbiology 51, 124 
— ̃ . eeu 337, 324 Biophynt ek 216, 854 Population study 60, 590 
Medicine, Peter Bent Brigham Preventive medicine 135,087 Miscellaneous: 
C 817, 683 Medicine, Massachusets ° Observatory 1, 025, 035 
Neurology, Boston City Hospital 204. 039 General Hospital 153, 220 Blue Hill Meteorological Ob- 
Medical bacteriology, Boston Biological chemistry B...-__- 41,974 servatory______.._-_......_ 68, 641 
City Hospital 100,627 Arts and sciences: The Cancer Commission of 
Medicine, Beth Israel Hospital.. 429, 690 Cambridge electron Harvard University........ 388, 163 
Psychiatry, Massachusetts Me- accelerator. Dental medieine 792, 301 
morial Health Center 276, 820 Psychology Gray Herbarium 86, 375 
Ophthalmology 72, 501 Physics er — 1. aoe mois 
Legal medicine 170, 740 Biochemistry o. oretum . 
Psychiatry, Children’s Hospital- 58, 660 Biology Russian Research Center 156, 532 
Dermatology 177, 488 Chemistry. Peabody Museum of Arche- 
Bacteriology 500, 088 Division of engineering and ology and Ethnology----- 249, 648 
ai T e „ 2, 995, 582 University health services 1, 262, 042 
Neuropathology, Massachusetts 402, 381 Museum of comparative zool- 
General Hospital 117, 827 89, 248 463,996 
783, 915 69, 984 
185, 838 109, 971 3, 014, 363 
30, 974 83, 682 6, 815, 080 
524, 722 Only those departments receiving Fed- 
131, 178 eral funds are listed. 
239, 659 


453, 333 Source: Impact of Federal Funds on Har- 
93,652 vard University,” pt. II, chart C, June 1961. 


Pediatrics, Children’s Hospital... 322, 964 


Exursir VII.—Faculty of arts and sciences, including division of engineering and applied physics (private and Federal funds as 
departmental expense, 1954 and 1961) 


{In thousands of dollars] 


1960-61 1953-54 1960-61 


Federal] Total Private Federal] Total 
funds expense funds | funds expense 


funds | funds expense funds | funds jexpense 


93 Humanities: 
po: 
„„, e y x ß ene 12 
applied physics. 187 
„ es ee 34 
Biology. 466 
8 189 
Geologicsisciences------..:-.| 227] A 265] 369) 15 888 Fino Arts. 88“ 88 102. 192 
Mathematics and statistics... 

Ph 173 
40 
237 
56 
Philosophy.. * 178 

Romance languages and liter- 
— . r 280 
Sanskrit and Indian studies 1 18 

Slavic and litera- 


NorE.—1953-4 was chosen as the base year because data available through a National Sources: 1954, budget statements and National Science Foundation study; 1961 
Science Foundation study was uniquely suitable to make a comparison to 1960-61. budget statements. i A e 
Nork.— Figures may not add exactly because of rounding, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES—PREDICTION OF DAVID 
STARR JORDAN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors will recall that the higher educa- 
tion bill, H.R. 8900, which passed the 
Senate on February 6, contained as one 
of its major titles title III, concerning 
public community colleges. 

There appeared in the February 11, 
1962, edition of the Washington Post 
under the byline of Miss Carole Bowie, 
an article entitled, “Spread of Junior 
Colleges in United States Bears Out the 
Prophet Jordan.” This article is an ex- 
cellent description of the developing 
interest in the concept of the community 
college. Because of the informative 
nature of the article I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPREAD OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN UNITED STATES 
Bears OUT THE PROPHET JORDAN 


(By Carole Bowie) 


Fifty years ago David Starr Jordan, then 
president of Stanford University, predicted 
that the spread of the junior college would 
be viewed as “the most significant occur- 
rence in American education in the present 
century.” 

Today, when the junior college movement 
is being widely described as a 20th century 
phenomenon and cited as an answer to many 
critical educational problems, there is little, 
if any, doubt of the fulfillment of Jordan’s 
prophecy. 

The number of junior colleges has more 
than tripled since 1921 to a total of 667. 
Located in every State, they enroll one of 
every four students currently attending an 
institution of higher learning. 

Further there is widespread conviction 
among educators that the junior college 
movement has not yet—indeed, must not 
have—reached its zenith. California’s new 
master plan for higher education calls for 
22 new 2-year institutions. 

Plans for expansion of junior college fa- 
cilities are also underway in other States, 
including New York, Florida, and Maryland. 
Legislation to establish a junior college in 
the District has been approved by the Sen- 
ate but has been stalled in the House Dis- 
trict Committee for a year. 

The Senate also, last week, approved a 
Federal ald program to help colleges build 
classrooms and laboratories which includes 
$250 million in matching grants for 2-year 
colleges. But the junior college aid must 
survive compromise with a House college 
aid bill that did not include junior college 
funds. 

Spurring the rise of the junior college is 
its potential as a way to ease enrollment 
demands on 4-year colleges and to meet in- 
dividual and national needs that are now 
met in no other type of institution. 

The diverse curriculum which character- 
izes the junior college includes: 

Transfer courses in the liberal arts 
equivalent to the freshman and sophomore 
yčars in a 4-year institution. Some edu- 
cators hope the bulk of students will take 
their first 2 years of college in these pro- 
grams, making room in universities and 
leaving them free to concentrate on ad- 
vanced studies. 

Terminal programs in semiprofessional 
vocational and technical skills not offered 
in most 4-year colleges. These programs, ed- 
ucators think, provide an important source 
of technical manpower critically needed by 
the Nation. 
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Evening programs for adults working for 
a degree, to improve their cultural back- 
grounds or to get a better job. Educators 
see these programs as a potent force in up- 
lifting the social and economic level of the 
community. 

And in a nation troubled by the fact that 
less than half its college-age youth seeks 
higher education, the junior college, located 
as it is in the community, promises other 
benefits. 

It offers a doorway to higher education for 
students who do not have enough money to 
go away from home to school. And it pro- 
vides a place where students undecided be- 
tween college and vocational education can 
make up their minds. 

Junior colleges have a place also for “late 
bloomers” who are capable of college work 
but cannot get into a 4-year institution be- 
cause of poor high school grades and for stu- 
dents who want some, but not 4 years, of 
higher education. 

It should be noted, too, that the biggest 
boom has been among publicly supported 
junior colleges. They now comprise 59 per- 
cent of all 2-year institutions and enroll 
90 percent of all junior college students. 

If the junior college has been the darling 
of communities throughout the Nation, it is 
even more so to the District where, unlike 
every State, there is no publicly supported 
institution of higher learning. 

District ‘Teachers College, school officials 
have pointed out, is established solely to 
train teachers, so offers no general program, 
and students must sign affidavits declaring 
their intention to teach to be admitted. 

Coupled with the lack of educational op- 
portunity, proponents of a junior college for 
the city can cite the low economic level of 
many of the city’s students and the very 
pressing need to provide technical and voca- 
tional training for both young people and 
adults. 

What impact a new junior college would 
have on the low percentage of District high 
school graduates who continue their educa- 
tion is difficult to predict. There is evi- 
dence, however, that junior colleges else- 
where have greatly increased the educational 
ambitions of youth. 

In Jackson County, Fla., for example, only 
7 percent of its high school graduates en- 
rolled in college during the year Chipola 
Junior College was founded. Twelve years 
later, in 1959, 52 percent of the graduates 
were beginning college careers—45 percent 
of them at Chipola. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 15, 1961, I had the privilege of 
participating in the first national meet- 
ing of the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States. Sharing the plat- 
form with me at that time were two 
most distinguished American educators, 
Dr. Alexander Heard, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and Dr. R. M. 
Lumiansky, of Tulane University. The 
council is independent of organizations 
of higher education presently active, al- 
though it is affiliated with the American 
Council on Education. It is an organi- 
zation which is nationally representative 
and includes in its membership a large 
majority of the institutions of higher 
education in the United States presently 
conferring doctoral degrees. Through 
this organization it is hoped that there 
will be provided a channel for bringing 
to bear, in a concentrated and effective 
fashion, the wisdom and experience of 
all of those most knowledgeable about 
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graduate education and its interrelation- 
ship with governmental agencies and 
private foundations. 

The council also exists to provide as- 
sistance to both the established and the 
newer graduate schools, many of whom 
have been established as the result of 
title IV of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, in the working out of new 
programs and in the reviews of the proc- 
esses and procedures of graduate educa- 
tion. It serves the further function, in 
its comprehensive annual meeting, for 
bringing together representatives of our 
graduate schools in order that they may 
mutually inform one another of the de- 
velopment of this significant sector of 
our higher education enterprise. 

I can testify from personal experience 
that the seminar session which I attend- 
ed does provide an excellent forum for 
the exchange of informed opinion. 

Mr. President, I salute the Council 
of Graduate Schools in the United 
States for the fine work which it has 
already undertaken and as an evidence 
of that work and for the information 
of the Senate I ask unanimous consent 
that the addresses of Dean Heard and 
Dean Lumiansky be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

A RESPONSIBILITY OF BIGNESS 
(By Alexander Heard) 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Senator, ladies, and 
gentlemen, what I have to say this morning 
concerns a single matter, what I shall call 
a responsibility of bigness. We all know 
that the role of the Government of the 
United States in graduate education has 
been mounting sharply and steadily. We all 
know that its role in higher education gen- 
erally has been mounting sharply and 
steadily. 

Probably the total Federal income of col- 
leges and universities for all purposes is now 
running between $1144 and $2 billion per 
year. Five years ago the sum was about 
one-half a billion dollars, which even then 
was around one-sixth of the current income 
of institutions of higher education for edu- 
cational purposes. 

We in graduate education know, especially, 
that Federal funds for research in our in- 
stitutions have grown from virtually noth- 
ing prior to World War II—815 million or 
so, which included the traditional funds for 
agricultural research—to something like one- 
half a billion dollars now, and probably more. 

I do not propose to dwell on the measures 
of this increased involvement in our affairs. 
Nor in this group is it necessary to argue and 
document the immensely advantageous ef- 
fects, of many kinds, that numerous forms 
of Federal financial aid to higher educa- 
tion have had in our institutions, Nor is it 
my task at this moment to dwell upon par- 
ticular dangers and frictions that result. 
And certainly there is no need here to justify 
the broad policy of the Congress of the 
United States, and of the President of the 
United States, as they look to the colleges 
and universities of our people to help meet 
the needs of our people in their pursuit 
of a general welfare, of life, liberty and 
happiness, and of the common defense. 

For myself, I am prepared to accept as 
facts that the intervention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in graduate edu- 
cation is necessary, beneficial, dangerous, 
and permanent: ni for the national 
well-being, beneficial in most of its par- 
ticulars, dangerous in a few, and perma- 
nent in our lifetime. 
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My point this morning is that the big- 
ness of this intervention carries with it a 
special, identifiable responsibility. 

This responsibility results from the cumu- 
lative size of aggregate Federal involvement 
in higher education and was not envisioned 
and was not intended when individual Fed- 
eral programs were adopted piecemeal, over 
a period of years. The aggregate impact on 
the educational community is of a different 
order, of a different quality, than the sum 
of the effects of a series of individual pro- 

s, each of which is directed toward spe- 
cific, limited objectives. The whole is more 
than the sum of the parts. As with many 
things in life, changes in degree or quantity, 
when carried far enough, become changes in 
kind or quality. 

There is, in my view, a necessity for our 
National Government, in all its varied parts 
and in all its diverse functions, to make its 
decisions affecting higher education with a 
broad awareness of the total impact of all 
those decisions, taken together, on the edu- 
cational processes of the country. This is 
not just a pious prayer that our Govern- 
ment—which is a way of saying that we— 
should be farseeing, and wise, and aware of 
all the implications of what we do—al- 
though I suppose we would all settle for that 
rare condition, should it come about. It is 
rather to say that our Government—which 
is to say we—must, first, recognize and un- 
derstand the largest values of higher educa- 
tion in our land, and must, second, respect 
those values in the formulation and execu- 
tion of specific programs to achieve more 
limited and immediate objectives. This is a 
call for a very elevated kind of corporate 
self-consciousness, and a very sophisticated 
kind of loyalty to national purposes—na- 
tional educational purposes in this instance. 

The difficulties are immense. Of course 
the difficulties are immense. And some will 
say that I am advocating a degree of cen- 
tralized, national educational planning that 
is repugnant to our traditions and would be 
disastrous for our institutions. Perhaps the 
matter can be held in better perspective, if I 
illustrate some consequences of our past, 
uncoordinated growth in Federal support of 
higher education. Then we can return to 
the business of what to do about it all. 

Let us look first at one type of impact on 
individual institutions, and then at one type 
of impact on the system of graduate edu- 
cation. 

Examine the context in which an oppor- 
tunity for outside financial help in aid of 
research presents itself to a university in 
1961, as compared with 10 years before. To 
do so gives us some sense of the impact on 
an individual institution of the volume of 
outside money available. This impact re- 
sults from a series of generally independent 
actions taken by the Federal Government, 
no one of which can properly be assigned 
responsibility, or blame, or credit, as the 
case may be, for what has happened. 

Consider the professor who in 1951 could 
obtain a grant of $50,000 to assist him in 
his research. The grant, in the case we 
have chosen to talk about, provided for the 
following: (1) Some of the time of the 
professor could be bought from his depart- 
ment during the school year, as released 
time from teaching, to permit him to work 
on research; (2) a summer supplement was 
provided to enable him to work on the 
research during the summer, substituting for 
income he otherwise would have expected 
from teaching summer school; (3) research 
assistantships for a small number of grad- 
uate students were provided; (4) some 
travel money to be used in connection with 
the research was assured; (5) money for 
secretarial help was included; and (6) some 
modest money for equipment was provided, 
in this case, some typewriters, a desk or 
two, a filing cabinet or two, a chair or two, 
a calculating machine or two. 
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Now, in 1951, what was the reaction to this 
possibility of a foundation of Government 
grant? The reaction was joy. 

The professor could be temporarily re- 
lieved of a course—the course postponed or 
carried by a colleague. 

Summer school teaching was no problem, 
there always being plenty of impecunious 
academics depending on a summer course or 
two to fill out the budget. 

The research assistantships would give the 
department an advantage in attracting 
graduate students. 

The travel funds would enable the faculty 
member to circulate around the country on 
his research chores and to attend scholarly 
meetings. 

The secretary would be able to handle all 
the professor's professional clerical work, 
hence relieve the departmental secretary of 
some of her burdens. 

The equipment that could be bought 
would be welcomed as an addition to the 
department's resources, valuable at the time 
and valuable in the future when the partic- 
ular research was completed. 

The space to place the gift equipment and 
the free personnel was a hilariously low 
quid pro quo to give in return. 

The attitude of a dean was in this mood: 
“Don't worry, son. You get the $50,000 and 
we'll find a way to use it, all right.” 

Now, what happens in 1961, when the 
same faculty member has a chance for a 
grant of $50,000, or more likely, $150,000? 

As a result of the growth in grant and con- 
tract funds, there is a serious question of 
high policy as to whether the grant is ac- 
ceptable. At my institution, and I am sure 
this is true at many others, many times a 
year we forgo an opportunity to attract sub- 
stantial outside money to the university that 
10 or 20 years ago would have been gobbled 
up with enthusiasm, What is the situation 
this year, in the case of our professor? 

So many other faculty members have 
grants that no longer can released time from 
teaching be easily arranged. The instruc- 
tional program of the institution has already 
been sharply altered, with the distribution 
of teaching loads affected, as well as the 
content of the courses shaped, by the induce- 
ments and opportunities resulting from the 
outside funds. 

In a time of increasing pressure for year- 
round curricular offerings, directors of sum- 
mer programs may regret the competition 
they face for the time of faculty. 

The research assistantships would be wel- 
comed, not now for any special opportunities 
they would afford the institution or the stu- 
dents, but as necessary weapons of self- 
defense in the battle for students who are 
bid for like athletes with the funds of, not 
alumni, but of the taxpayers. 

The travel money is fine, except that so 
many faculty members are already off cam- 
pus on so many worthy and appropriate 
academic purposes—each in itself clearly 
defensible and desirable, but rolled together, 
end-on-end, a formidable slug of faculty 
time—that the novelty has worn thin and 
the value called into question. 

And, insofar as the free personnel and 
equipment are concerned, finding a place 
to put them has become usually the prime 
consideration in evaluating the wisdom of 
seeking and accepting outside money. 

And in addition, now, the volume of the 
new activities financed from without has be- 
come so great that the indirect costs of sup- 
porting them have reached a point where 
they can no longer be absorbed as a hidden, 
unimportant cost of the normal operations 
of the institution. Free money is no longer 
a free gift. When all the free moneys are 
taken together, they, in the aggregate, cre- 
ate obligations, measurable financial obliga- 
tions, that responsible faculty members and 
responsible fiscal officers cannot ignore. 
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Directly attributable to the activities 
financed from without are such things as 
the costs of a radiological safety program, 
expanded electronic maintenance shops, a 
research-administration staff of accounting 
personnel and academic personnel to proc- 
ess applications for grants and contracts, 
and to account for the grants and contracts, 


-security officers, steam lines from the central 


heating plant to the new research wings of 
buildings, the expanded staffs of administra- 
tive personnel made necessary by the in- 
creased volume of work, and on and on, to 
say nothing of the light bill. 

And, most important of all, highly signifi- 
cant sectors of the university’s life and 
work have become dependent upon the 
annual renewals of the outside support. In 
many institutions over half the academic 
departments utilize such funds, and have 
become “accustomed to their face.” And it 
seems probable that at least 91 institutions, 
all, I suspect, represented here, have become 
accustomed to receiving at least $1 million 
per year from the Federal Government, 
usually a very large share of the income of 
the institution. 

All of this and more has come about 
largely piecemeal, according to the willy- 
nilly principle of growth. The impact of 
an increasing number of opportunities for 
outside funds has ceased to be one of degree, 
a quantitative impact alone, and has become 
a qualitative impact. 

This is also true of the impact on the 
educational system of the Nation. Here 
again, a few sums cast about here and there 
in earlier days were absorbed by the system. 
Although highly effective and significant 
in achieving specific objectives, they shaped 
only slightly the grand educational con- 
tours of the country. Now, however, the en- 
tire pattern of higher education, and most 
specifically, graduate education, is formed by 
these financial forces external to the insti- 
tutions themselves and so powerful and 
embracing that not only are they beyond the 
control of individual institutions, they are 
beyond the control of these institutions act- 
ing together, that is, of the educational sys- 
tem itself. Moreover, they are beyond the 
influence, in any coherent and systematic 
way, of the educational system itself. These 
things are true not because educators are 
ignored in the adoption and administration 
of Federal programs that bear on higher 
education, but because in their totality, 
taken all together, there is something short 
of a coherent system in the ways the pro- 
grams, as a group, are formulated and 
administered. 

One net effect on the educational system 
as a whole adds up to a highly important na- 
tional policy that, in general, strengthens the 
strong. (There are over 2,000 institutions 
of higher learning in the United States, over 
1,500 of which are 4-year colleges or uni- 
versities, over 500 of which offer a master's 
degree in at least one field, almost 200 of 
which offer a doctoral level work of some 
kind—and it is among these latter that we 
find the 50.) The general picture has been 
painted often, but I remind you that 25 
institutions receive about 72 percent of all 
Federal research funds, and these 25, plus 
another 25, receive about 87 percent of all 
such funds. Strengthening the strong has 
the effect, relatively, of weakening the weak. 
It has the effect, too, of creating or perpet- 
uating imbalances in educational resources 
among the States and regions of the Union, 

My point is not, now, that these things are 
bad, or good, but merely that they are im- 
portant. 

I could show, I believe, that many general 
constructive consequences have emerged 
from the host of particular programs and 
actions that make up the Federal education- 
al portfolio. It could be shown, too, I be- 
lieve, that consequences of dubious wisdom 
have also resulted. But it is not my ob- 
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jective at this moment to show either of 
these results. It is simply my hope to make 
it clear that the consequences are im- 
portant, and that they either have been, are, 
or can be of a harmful kind. 

If you will accept that position, then I 
believe you can also accept my main prop- 
osition; namely, that because of the volume 
of Federal financing pouring into higher 
education the Federal Government must as- 
sume a further responsibility, cannot escape 
a responsibility to do what it can to insure 
informed, rational, non-willy-nilly planning 
and action. This is a heavy responsibility of 
bigness. 

Now this is not news to the legislative and 
executive branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment. And it is especially not news to an 
old academican like Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
of Oregon. 

The Congress itself has, at least by clear 
implication, expressed its concern over this 
matter in various titles, for example, of the 
National Defense Education Act. Title X of 
that act requires the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to consult the heads 
of Federal departments and agencies respon- 
sible for educational programs with a view 
to obtaining information about such pro- 

and “to developing policies and proce- 

dures which will strengthen the educational 
and objectives of the institutions 

of higher education utilized for such pur- 
poses by any such department or agency.” 

This, presumably, however, may not be 
enough. What would be enough? To meet 
the responsibility of bigness requires aware- 
ness and purpose in the thinking of people 
of many kinds, as well as devices of coordi- 
nation. Administrative machinery alone, 
serious congressional intent alone, or both 
together, and both are already present in a 
degree, may not even be enough. The titan 
forces of the major defense activities, for 
example, speak with the power of uniquely 
important authority, springing from their 
privileged knowledge and their awesome re- 
sponsibilities for our protection, and they 
cannot easily be coordinated and curbed on 
behalf of general, seemingly vague, surely 
longrun, educational objectives. 

The greatest power for achieving the ob- 
jective I call for may ultimately spring from 
kKnowledge—from knowledge of the Nation's 
higher education as a system; from knowl- 
edge of the impact, in detail, of Federal pro- 
grams on this system, and on the categories 
of differing institutions that comprise it; 
from knowledge that permits a statement of 
objectives in higher education, and of cri- 
teria to measure proximity to those objec- 
tives; and from knowledge that makes it 
possible to articulate the significance of those 
objectives to the national welfare, and can 
propose feasible alternative ways to meet 
them, 

Such knowledge has great power. We our- 
selves, through this council, whose work we 
are now beginning, can porform a unique 
service to ourselves and our country in de- 
veloping such knowledge and in placing it 
at the disposal of those, including ourselves, 
in places of central power, whose decisions 
shape higher education. 

TOWARD A BBOADER DEFINITION OF FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITY In EDUCATION 


(By R. M. Lumiansky) 


The time allotted to me here might well 
be devoted to examination of a number of 
the specific benefits and disadvantages of the 
relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and education. Instead, however, I 
shall ask you to consider a single and more 
general matter which, as I see it, affects the 
whole of the Nation's educational establish- 
ment—public and private, lower and higher. 
This matter is the increasing imbalance in 
Federal support available for the sciences, on 
bara one hand, and the humanities, on the 
other. 
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In making this twofold division within the 
world of learning, I intend no slight to the 
social sciences. I am simply adopting the 
methods of the National Science Foundation 
by including the quantitative social sci- 
ences within the category “sciences,” and 
of the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties by including the theoretical social sci- 
ences within the category “humanities.” 
Further, I would wish to make perfectly 
clear that nothing I say is aimed at taking 
much-needed support away from the sci- 
ences in order to transfer it to the humani- 
ties. Given these preliminaries, then, I pro- 
pose to do two things: (1) present briefly 
my view of the actuality and the ill effects 
of the current imbalance; and (2) raise the 
fundamental question as to whether or not 
the problem properly calls for Federal in- 
terest. 

I shall present first some aspects of the 
situation in the secondary schools. It may 
be objected that I am supposed to talk about 
the graduate schools, not the high schools. 
My reply, of course, would be that what hap- 
pens in the high schools, and the under- 
graduate colleges as well, is by necessity a 
paramount concern of the graduate schools. 
As things now stand within the faculty of 
a given high school, the science teachers 
have wide opportunity to attend summer or 
year-long institutes at a nearby college, with 
tuition, subsistence, and travel paid by the 
NSF. Similarly, the teachers of modern for- 
eign languages have this opportunity pro- 
vided under the National Defense Education 
Act. 

And Federal funds are also available for 
science and language laboratory equipment 
for the secondary schools. For the high 
school teachers of English, history, Latin, 
art, and music, however, no such widespread 
opportunity exists. True, each summer the 
ACLS provides money for 3 of 4 insti- 
tutes in these subjects; the Coe Foundation 
for several years supported 10 summer his- 
tory institutes; the college boards will pay 
for 20 English institutes this coming 
summer; and the Whitney Foundation last 
year received a sizable amount of Ford 
money for a special kind of institute in the 
humanities. But, even so, these possibili- 
ties represent only a few drops for a very 
large bucket. Meanwhile, we hear steadily 
of the imperative need to improve high 
school teaching: not just the teaching of 
sclence and modern foreign languages, but 
the teaching of all subjects. Further, there 
is the important consideration presented by 
the adverse psychological effect upon the 
teachers of English, history, Latin, art, and 
music of knowing and seeing their Gov- 
ernment's lack of interest in and financial 
support for their areas of responsibility. 

Second, let us explore the present cir- 
cumstances in the colleges and the universi- 
ties. Within these faculties, Federal sup- 
port for scientific research, training, and 
equipment is available in steadily increas- 
ing amounts. For the humanities, however, 
such opportunities are almost nonexistent, 
except for the modern foreign languages. 
While the scientist can draw from Federal 
funds two-ninths or three-ninths of his aca- 
demic salary for doing his summer research, 
the humanist occupied in the same fashion 
draws no salary or manages to get a small 
grant from a private agency. While the 
scientist travels to professional meetings 
with his full expenses paid from his Federal 
grant, the humanist pays his own way or is 
partially reimbursed by his own institution. 
Here, to an even greater extent than in the 
high schools, we are living with an ever- 
widening double standard, accompanied in- 
evitably by serious difficulties in morale and 
by detrimental effects upon the quality of 
the operation. 

Third, consider for a moment the situation 
from the point of view of the ablest stu- 
dents. In the high schools and in the 
undergraduate colleges, Federal funds are 
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available to attract outstanding students 
into individual scientific research in close 
relationship with established scientists. 
The worthy purpose here is to draw more 
good students into scientific careers. But 
no such funds are available for this purpose 
in the humanities. Though I have no sta- 
tistics to prove my suspicion, I fear that this 
factor, plus others, means that a diminish- 
ing proportion of the ablest young people are 
choosing to prepare themselves for careers 
as teacher-scholars in the humanities. 
When we turn to the matter of support for 
graduate students, the situation is compa- 
rable. Generous stipends from Federal funds 
are available in large quantities for the 
sciences. Fortunately, the Ford-supported 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation fellowships do 
go for the most part to the humanities; but 
even so the imbalance is marked. For a 
time, the National Defense Education Act 
title IV fellowships were distributed in 
balanced fashion; but this year congres- 
sional insistence upon a narrowed defi- 
nition of “defense” caused the establish- 
ment of a very low priority rating for study 
of such subjects as the classics, the Middle 
Ages, the Bible, music, art, and theater. For 
my own university a title IV program in 
“medieval and modern European history” 
can possibly be renewed only if medieval“ 
is stricken from the program. One naturally 
wonders whether concern with medieval his- 
tory would be inimical to the contribution 
by modern European history to the intel- 
lectual health and stability of the Nation. 
In the humanities, there are, to be sure, a 
great many part-time teaching assistant- 
ships available for graduate students; the 
stipend from such a service assistantship 
does support the graduate student while he 
studies for his Ph. D. degree. But note the 
sharp difference between this kind of sup- 
port and that received from Federal funds 
by the graduate student serving as research 
assistant in science. The latter is paid for 
work upon his dissertation, and thus can 
earn his degree far more rapidly than the 
student in the humanities, who subsists by 
teaching elementary sections in his dis- 
cipline. All in all, the present distorted 
state of affairs affects the high school, under- 
graduate, and graduate students, just as it 
does the faculties. 

In this necessarily superficial survey, I 
have touched upon only a few of the prob- 
lems arising from the current imbalance, 
and have said nothing at all new. Speaker 
after speaker, writer after writer has pointed 
to this distortion in the academic world, 
and has stressed the emptiness of our at- 
tempt to bolster the scientific establishment 
without concurrent attention to humanistic 
values. A particularly forceful statement 
of the case was made by Prof. Howard 
Mumford Jones in a book called “One Great 
Society: Humane Learning in the United 
States,” published by Harcourt Brace in 1959. 
Yet the distortion increases rather than less- 
ens. In this connection, it may be appro- 
priate to quote a brief news item from page 
2, section 2, of the New Orleans Times-Pic- 
ayune for November 21, 1961, headed “His- 
tory Teacher Will Become Pfc,’’: 

“ROANOKE, VA.—A Hollins college instruc- 
tor with a Ph. D. degree will revert to an 
Army Pfc. next week, despite the protests 
of some of his students. 

“The program to exempt from recall teach- 
ers of critical subjects does not apply to Wil- 
liam F. Cheek, 28, an instructor in history. 

The screening program is applicable to 
teachers who instruct students in scientific, 
technical, or vocational subjects required as 
preparation for critical occupations,’ the 
Army’s Adjutant General wrote a Hollins 
student, ‘Teachers in other areas of educa- 
tion are not considered to be engaged in crit- 
ical occupation.“ 

On the one hand, the Federal Government 
grants funds through the National Defense 
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Education Act to prepare Ph.D.’s in his- 
tory—at least modern history—because of 
the critical shortage of college professors in 
that field; on the other hand, the U.S. Army 
states that the college teaching of history is 
not a critical occupation. A strange state of 
affairs indeed. 

There is a less tangible but more perva- 
sive consideration—too seldom taken into 
account—which should be stressed in con- 
nection with the imbalance in support for 
the sciences and the humanities. In any 
educational institution the role of the hu- 
manities involves far more than the individ- 
ual study of such subjects as philosophy, 
literature, art, music, theatre, history, lan- 
guage, religion, and anthropology. Indeed, 
the humanities are responsible for estab- 
lishing a broadly philosophical and histor- 
ical atmosphere which should pervade the 
institution as a whole. If this humanistic 
atmosphere is lacking or ill nurtured in an 
institution, the activity of every segment of 
that institution cannot be fully satisfactory. 
On the other hand, if the humanities in a 
given institution are properly flourishing 
along with scientific and other activities, 
there results an institutional attitude which 
greatly benefits all segments. In my opin- 
ion, continuation of the present state of af- 
fairs will inevitably result in the diminu- 
tion rather than the strengthening of this 
all-important contribution from the human- 
ities, 

So much for my first concern here: a brief 
review of the actuality and the ill effects of 
the current imbalance. I shall now proceed 
to the second concern: Does this problem of 
imbalance properly call for Federal interest? 
In considering this question, we need first 
to remind ourselves of a point of view cur- 
rent for a few years shortly after World War 
II, when the stream of Federal dollars in 
support of science began rapidly to swell. 
It was then often maintained that no alarm- 
ing imbalance in support of science and of 
the humanities would develop because the 
receipt of Federal funds to support science 
would free institutional funds for the hu- 
manities. However, educational administra- 
tors did not need to experience many 
annual periods of budgetmaking before real- 
izing the fallacy of this view. For it has 
turned out that receipt of Federal funds for 
science, rather than relieving the institu- 
tional budget, places increased strain upon 
it. To be sure, the administrative officials 
of many institutions did and do try to main- 
tain some balance. 

But even so one can fairly state that the 
institutions themselves, whether they de- 
pend primarily upon State moneys or upon 
income from endowment and fees, cannot 
produce the necessary funds to establish and 
maintain the desired balance. 

A second view concerning this matter, 
which also cannot survive close scrutiny— 
though it is nonetheless frequently main- 
tained—is that the humanities do not need 
any additional money. A not unusual illus- 
tration for this contention is that the nu- 
clear physicist has to have available a very 
expensive reactor, while the philosopher 
needs only a typewriter and a quiet place to 
think. Incidentally, I have never heard any- 
one advance the proposition that since as 
equipment a theoretical mathematician 
needs only chalk, eraser, and blackboard the 
NSF should withhold its support from 
mathematics. But be that as it may—and 
remembering that the general argument for 
balanced support need not entail hairsplit- 
ting about exactly equal sums for science 
and the humanities—one finds no difficulty 
in pointing to sizable requirements in the 
humanities for additional funds. In addition 
to the matters mentioned earlier, which in- 
volve individual faculty and student research 
and training, two fundamental items stand 
out: the universal need for library materials, 
and the insufficient support for scholarly 
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publication. It is true that the Ford Founda- 
tion has helped in these areas by establish- 
ing the Council on Library Resources and 
by conducting a program to support uni- 
versity presses. But these wise acts are by 
no means adequate for the financial prob- 
lems involved. Maintaining that large sums 
of money beyond what is now available are 
not now needed for these and other require- 
ments in the humanities, is simply a position 
which ignores the facts of present-day 
academic life. 

Still a third view that offers only cold 
comfort in connection with the imbalance is 
that the Federal Government need not worry 
about the humanities because the large pri- 
vate foundations should and do always ade- 
quately provide for them. In the first place, 
the actuality is that these foundations, 
doubtless rightly, concern themselves just 
as much with science as with the humanities, 
Further, a fundamental question of principle 
arises: the foundations are not in business to 
furnish large-scale, long-term support. 
Their role is primarily to experiment, to lead 
the way in solving problems by grants of a 
temporary nature. These grants do not offer 
any real solution for the kind of basic needs 
we are here discussing. Thus, examination 
of these three misleading but usual con- 
tentions concerning additional support for 
the humanities leads to the conclusion that 
only the Federal Government can provide the 
kind and level of support necessary. 

I shall now advance what to my mind is 
the compelling reason that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should furnish this support for the 
humanities. This reason has been often 
stated, but it has to date regularly engen- 
dered little more than pious agreement, 
rather than helpful action. Yet we cannot 
allow it to continue to go unheeded. 

The United States is now and apparently 
will continue to be engaged in an ideological 
war. Certainly, in this struggle we must 
pay close attention to scientific advances. 
But such advances alone can never bring 
about a satisfactory resolution of the strug- 
gle. They must be accompanied and guided 
by tremendous advances in areas of human 
endeavor and relationships that Me within 
the domain which we call the humanities. 
Perhaps the most effective way for me to 
put this matter is to quote from Prof. Whit- 
ney J. Oates’ recent address to the Land 
Grant Association. He said: 

“Two distinguished colleagues of mine, one 
an economist and the other a physicist, re- 
cently addressed a letter to a U.S. Senator, 
who is an influential member of two highly 
important Senate committees. I beg your 
permission to quote two or three sentences 
from this letter: ‘Let us recall that it 
has often been said that the World War 
of 1914 was won by the chemists, that of 
1939 by the physicists. Even though one of 
us is a physicist, we are equally convinced 
that the conflict which we are facing will 
be won by the philosophers and other repre- 
sentatives of the humanities. The conflict, 
in fact, may not be an armed one, but 
may be fought for the loyalties of the popu- 
lation in all countries of the world. It will 
be won by the country which can inspire 
enthusiasm in the populations of other 
nations and induce its own population to 
make sacrifices and endure hardships in 
order to maintain its way of life. For this 
type of warfare we are inadequately pre- 
pared, even though our potential strength 
in this type of warfare is infinitely greater 
than that of authoritarian countries.“ 

I shall now conclude with the following 
suggestion: 

1. If there is agreement—as I think there 
must be—that a steadily widening imbalance 
exists between the support for the sciences 
and that for the humanities. 

2. If there is agreement—as I think there 
must be—that this imbalance is seriously 
detrimental to the Nation’s educational es- 
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tablishment and to the general welfare of 
our country. 

3. If there is agreement—as I think there 
must be—that no agency other than the 
Federal Government can furnish the neces- 
sary attention and level of support to meet 
the problem, the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States should, when it com- 
pletes its necessary organizational pre- 
liminaries, consider making a concentrated 
effort to convince the Congress of the actual- 
ity and the detrimental nature of the im- 
balance, and should consider urging as 
strongly as possible that the Congress es- 
tablish within the executive branch of the 
Government a National Humanities Founda- 
tion. This foundation should have the 
charge—if I may paraphrase Public Law 507 
of the 8lst Congress, by which in 1950 the 
National Science Foundation was estab- 
lished—of developing and encouraging the 
pursuit of national policy for the promotion 
of basic research and education in the hu- 
manities. And it should also have the Fed- 
eral funds with which to accomplish such 
promotion, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cannot 
let this occasion pass without express- 
ing to Dr. Homer Babbidge, the vice 
president of the American Council on 
Education, who presided as moderator 
of the session, my personal appreciation 
for the effective and courteous manner 
in which he conducted the meeting. 


LOSS LEADERS IN SUPERMARKETS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr.. President, the 
Oregon Retail Bakers Association has 
written me, and sent me a copy of a 
resolution it has passed on the subject 
of the so-called loss leader practice 
as used in supermarket merchandising. 

For the past several Congresses, I have 
cosponsored with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] legislation to 
outlaw this nefarious practice. Our bill, 
S. 1804, is pending in the Judiciary 
Committee, and I particularly call atten- 
tion of committee members to this letter 
and resolution of the Oregon Retail 
Bakers Association. I ask unanimous 
consent to have both printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1962, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As committee chair- 
man for the Oregon Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion, I am writing to enlist your aid in case 
it may be possible for you to act in any way 
to help in solving the problem facing our 
small retail bakeries in Oregon. 

I am enclosing in this letter a resolution 
passed by our organization and also a letter 
sent to all bakeries in the State. 

For the past several months the super- 
market operators in Portland and other Ore- 
gon cities have been using bread as a loss 


leader in their store operations. This type 
of merchandising has had a serious adverse 
effect on the economy of the baking industry, 
and in particular the operators of bakeries, 
their families and employees whose entire 
livelihood is dependent on a reasonable price 
for their products under reasonable compe- 
tition. 

Prices, for a standard large loaf of bread 
as recognized in the trade as being 1 pound 
64% ounces, have been drastically cut from 
former prices of 33 cents to 31 cents or 29 
cents to a low of 5 cents per loaf, with cur- 
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rent prices of 10 cents per loaf. Such retail 
prices do not in many cases cover the cost 
of the materials, and of course does not pro- 
vide the added costs such as labor, wrap- 
pings, and general overhead expenses. 

The advent of the so-called discount stores 
whose stated policy is to sell at prices below 
any other competitor not operating a dis- 
count store has created the above situation. 
The meeting of such prices by local and na- 
tional chainstores resulted in this deplorable 
price condition as the prices drop from day 
to day. 

Discount stores and supermarket operators 
have from 10,000 to 30,000 items with which 
they may regain margins necessary for the 
continued existence of their business, where- 
as the independent baker has only the 
product of his own labor to sustain his in- 
dividual enterprise. 

The longer this undercost selling of bread 
continues, the more this part of our economy 
will deteriorate. 

Whatever help you may lend to this prob- 
lem will certainly be appreciated by the 
Oregon Retail Bakers Association. 


Sincerely, . 
Epwarp I. MARCKX, 
Committee Chairman. 


RESOLUTION OF THE OREGON RETAIL BAKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this association that bread is being adver- 
tised for sale and sold at less than cost with- 
in this State and particularly in the city 
of Portland; and 

Whereas in an industry such as ours where 
bread constitutes such a major factor, sales 
below cost must necessarily tend to injure, 
destroy, and suppress competition with re- 
sultant monopoly control of price; and 

Whereas sales at less than cost in such 
circumstances are contrary to the law of this 
State as set forth in ORS 646.100; 

Now, therefore, the Oregon Retail Bakers 
Association hereby resolves to do all within 
its power to prevent sales below cost within 
its industry and to obtain enforcement of 
the laws applicable thereto, wherever neces- 
sary, and directs its president to appoint a 
committee, composed of not less than three 
members, to accomplish this purpose. 


OUR LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
TODAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on 
March 10, 1962, I was honored by the 
American International College of 
Springfield, Mass., by being invited to 
speak at an institute meeting conducted 
by that college on Latin-American prob- 
lems. I was highly honored by having 
the college award me an honorary doc- 
torate of law degree on that occasion. 
I ask unanimous consent that the speech 
on the subject, “Where Does Our Latin 
American Policy Stand Today?” which 
I delivered at the conference, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHERE DOES Our LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


STAND Topay? 
(Remarks of Senator Wayne Morse before 
the American International College, 


Springfield, Mass.) 

Faculty, students, graduates, and friends 
of the American International College, it is 
with pride and gratitude that I receive your 
degree. I shall always count it among the 
highest honors of my life, because I know 
that it represents a judgment of excellence 
rendered by this institution. 


CVIEI——249 
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As chairman of the Senate’s Subcommittee 
on Education, as a former law school dean, 
and as a teacher in colleges and universities 
for more than 20 years, the responsibilities of 
our institutions of higher learning are very 
well known to me, and very close to my 
heart. 

However, it is not in that capacity I wish 
to talk to you this afternoon. In recogni- 
tion of the devotion of this college to inter- 
national affairs and problems, I want instead 
to review an area of American foreign rela- 
tions in which I have a special interest. This 
is Latin America, because I am also chair- 
man of the Senate’s Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs. 

One of the most frequent questions I am 
asked about Latin America, and especially 
in connection with Cuba is, Whatever be- 
came of the Monroe Doctrine? Is the Mon- 
roe Doctrine a thing of the past? Or is it 
still good U.S. policy and, if so, how are we 
applying it? 

In answering this question, it must be re- 
membered first that the Monroe Doctrine was 
set forth in 1823. That was 139 years ago. 
Few international policies of any one country 
remain in force or effect anywhere near that 
long, because the conditions which made 
them desirable do not last that long. 

However, I do believe that insofar as it 
dealt with the Western Hemisphere, this 
was a sound statement for America to fol- 
low today, provided we remember it carries 
with it obligations that have become in- 
creasingly urgent. 

In a dispatch to the American Ambassa- 
dor in London dated July 25, 1895, Secretary 
of State Richard Olney set forth a classic of 
extreme interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. “Today,” he said, the United States 
is practically sovereign on this continent, 
and its flat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interposition.” 

The basic fact of our relations today with 
Latin America is that we are abandoning the 
“Olney doctrine,” and returning to a much 
more literal and genuine interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, at least to that part 
of it which related to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

What, after all, did the Monroe Doctrine 
really say? Certainly it scarcely resembled 
what the Secretary of State enunciated as 
our hemispheric policy in 1895. It actually 
had two parts, one covering our relations 
toward Europe, and the second covering our 
relations with other nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Too many Americans have 
rather conveniently forgotten that one part 
of the Monroe Doctrine declared, and I 
quote: “Our policy in regard to Europe, which 
was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
which have so long agitated that quarter of 
the globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consider 
the government de facto as the legitimate 

t for us; to cultivate friendly 
relations with it, and to preserve those rela- 
tions by a firm, frank, and manly policy, 
meeting in all instances the just claims of 
every power, submitting to injuries from 
none.” 

And again: “With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere.” 

This resolve on our part to refrain from 
participating in the affairs of Europe is a 
dead letter. But what of that section of 
the Monroe Doctrine relating to the West- 
ern Hemisphere? It declared, and I quote: 
“that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future col- 
onization by any European powers.“ 

The 1962 Declaration of Punta del Este 
was a much better restatement of the Mon- 
eae ee than the Olmey dispatch of 
189 
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The United States is no longer practically 
sovereign in the Western Hemisphere. The 
policy of the Monroe Doctrine has been 
transformed into a hemispheric policy de- 
fined and carried out mainly by the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

Our relations with Latin America have 
been radically altered by two revolutionary 
changes since the end of World War II. The 
first of these has been the emergence of the 
United States from the confines of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, from isolation, and the broad- 
ening of our foreign policy horizon from 
regionalism to globalism. The global com- 
mitments incurred by, or thrust upon, the 
United States in the late 1940's constituted 
a revolution in American foreigr. policy—a 
revolution, in the words of Prof. Hans 
Morgenthau, that marked “the permanent 
assumption by the United States of responsi- 
bilities beyond the limits of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The second great change has been the 
emergence of Latin America into the 
mainstream of world history, or, more pre- 
cisely, the awakening of the long quiescent 
peoples of Latin America to the great social 
forces—communism, democracy, and, above 
all, nationalism—that in our time have 
aroused all the people of the non-European 
world. Thus it may be said that while the 
United States has emerged from isolation to 
join and lead a worldwide community of 
wealthy and long-established democratic 
states, the nations of Latin America have 
emerged from isolation to join the new 
countries of Asia and Africa not in a com- 
munity but in a common revolution. It is 
a revolution conceived in economic depriva- 
tion and political humiliation, nurtured by 
the force of nationalism and soaring hopes 
of economic advance, and dedicated to the 
goal of securing for themselves decent, digni- 
fied, and rewarding lives as modern nations. 

Both the United States and the Latin 
American Republics came into their new roles 
with unresolved dilemmas and anomalies. 
The ambiguity for the United States was its 
failure until very recently to adjust the 
regionalism of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
new “globalism” of the problems that con- 
front us. 

While we spend billions to rebuild Europe, 
and more billions to help the new nations 
of Asia and Africa, we said to Latin America: 
“We are not going to help you, and under the 
Monroe Doctrine, we are not going to let any- 
one else help you, either.” 

Latin America came into the modern 
world afflicted with an even greater 
dilemma—the deep contradiction between 
the language of democracy and progress, and 
the reality of oligarchy and reaction that 
have conditioned the political life of Latin 
America since the days of Simon Bolivar. 

“Democracy,” said Benito Juarez a century 
ago, is the destiny of future humanity.” 
But the history of Latin America has, with 
rare exceptions, belied that destiny and an 
angry and aroused generation of Latin 
Americans now demands an end to the 
ancient hypocrisy and immediate efforts on 
the part of their governments to achieve 
performances that match their promises. 

The Mexican writer and diplomat Octavio 
Paz (currently in the Office of External Af- 
fairs, Mexico City) expressed the basic con- 
tradiction incisively in an essay on the 
character of his country. “The liberal and 
democratic ideology,” he wrote, “far from 
expressing our concrete historical situation, 
obscured it. The political lie installed itself 
almost constitutionally among our countries. 
The moral damage has been incalculable and 
reaches into deep layers of our character. 
Lies are something we move in with ease. 
During more than 100 years we have suf- 
fered regimes of brute force, which were 
at the service of feudal oligarchies, but 
utilized the language of liberty.” 
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Such considerations as these—too briefly 
defined—condition the relations between 
the United States and Latin America in the 
1960's. The problem for both the United 
States and Latin America is to devise a 
hemisphere policy in a global context. I 
should like now to examine some of the 
elements that might comprise such a policy. 

The basic policy of the United States 
toward Latin America today is to foster both 
security and progress in the shortest possible 
time. The Alliance for Progress has be- 
latedly been recognized as a vital modern 
implementation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
along with the establishment of the Or- 
ganization of American States, and the 
declarations that first nazism and later com- 
munism have no rightful place in the inter- 
American system. 

The success of the Alliance for Progress, 
given the explosive social forces at work in 
Latin America today, and our woefully be- 
fated willingness to come to grips with 
them, is problematical. Its conception and 
intent, however, are wisely attuned to the 
realities of the 1960's, to the need for a 
hemisphere policy in a global context. 

The Alliance for Progress represents for the 
United States a new form of “intervention,” 
an intervention in depth to cope with deeply 
rooted social and economic ills of Latin 
America. Before commenting on some of 
its problems and prospects, I should like to 
reexamine briefly the traditional concepts of 
intervention and nonintervention in rela- 
tion to the new forces at work in Latin 
America. 

Today's problem of nonintervention, sim- 
ply stated, is whether the Organization of 
American States can or cannot intervene in 
the affairs of one of its member states in 
order to forestall intervention from beyond 
the American Continents that threatens the 
security of the entire hemisphere. 

The question is a simple one, but any an- 
swer to it is enormously complicated by the 
fact that to the Latin Americans interven- 
tion is not an abstract concept but a his- 
torical experience deriving principally from 
their relations with the United States. It is 
not difficult to understand that, for deeply 
rooted historical reasons, the Latin American 
reaction to Soviet intervention in the hemi- 
sphere is conditioned by the experience of 
American intervention. 

The attitude of the Latin Americans to- 
ward intervention by the United States is by 
no means one of unambiguous hostility, as is 
widely believed. It is rather an ambivalent 
attitude, depending upon the cause for 
which intervention is undertaken. In recent 
years there has been a steady procession of 
Latins coming to Washington to petition for 
U.S. assistance for overthrowing Batista or 
Castro in Cuba, Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, or some other Latin American rul- 
er. To these exiles—of whom the most con- 
spicuous at present are the large number of 
refugees from Communist Cuba—the doc- 
trine of nonintervention in itself has no ap- 
peal. It is their contention that when we 
withhold assistance we are in effect inter- 
vening on the side of entrenched regimes. 
The United States is thus doubly damned, re- 
gardless of its acts or omissions, and I think 
that those well-meaning persons who suffer 
excessively from flagellations of conscience 
over our deviations from nonintervention 
would do well to face up to the fact that the 
United States cannot avoid playing a major, 
and often decisive, role in the affairs of the 
Latin American Republics. 

“The moral here,” as one perceptive stu- 
dent of Latin American affairs recently put 
it, “is that a great power such as the United 
States necessarily intervenes in the affairs 
of other countries, especially smaller ones, 
as much by what it does not do as by what 
it does. A policy of nonintervention, if that 
term is interpreted in the strictest, most 
literal sense, becomes plainly impossible. 
The question, therefore, is not one of inter- 
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vention or nonintervention per se but of the 
ends and means of intervention.” 

Latin antipathy to intervention derives di- 
rectly from the historical fact that most of 
the interventions of the past have been by 
the United States and for ends and by means 
that most Latins find objectionable. Amer- 
ican interventions, it is widely believed 
and not altogether inaccurately—have been 
designed to protect American business inter- 
ests. Few Latin Americans are aware of the 
preeminently strategic considerations cen- 
tering on the security of the Panama Canal 
that motivated the repeated interventions 
in Central America and the Caribbean in the 
first three decades of the 20th century—the 
only large-scale sustained interventions in 
which the United States has engaged. 

An even more subtle ambivalence charac- 
terizes Latin American attitudes toward the 
problem of Communist intervention and 
subversion. Most Latin American govern- 
ments are able at present to deal with the 
hard core of Moscow-trained Communists 
operating within their own frontiers. Soviet 
intervention in Cuba is another matter. 
While Castro has proclaimed himself a 
Marxist-Leninist, many Latin Americans, 
persuaded that he has the support of the 
Cuban people, are disposed to accept his 
open of Marxism as an alarming 
but nonetheless legitimate exercise of the 
right of self-determination. This considera- 
tion is coupled with the sensitivity and fear 
of many Latin American governments to 
widespread and violatile fidelista sentiment 
in their own countries. One can express 
satisfaction, and even surprise, that the 
Punta del Este Conference went so far as 
to deprive Cuba of participation in the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The compelling question at this juncture 
is the degree to which the governments of 
Latin America are prepared to tolerate the 
efforts of the Castro regime to subvert the 
legitimate representative governments that 
now prevail in most of Latin America. 
There can be no question that some progress 
was made at Punta del Este when shipments 
of arms and other implements of war from 
Cuba to subversives in other countries of 
the OAS were embargoed. Another meas- 
ure to forestall intervention from Cuba was 
the setting up of a five-man committee of 
experts on how to combat subversion. 

In the past there has been a tendency to 
regard intervention by the United States 
as intolerable and Communist intervention 
with indifference or only mild concern. The 
Alliance for Progress, and the excesses of the 
Castro regime, are bringing about a slow but 
discernible change in these attitudes. In due 
course these trends may be expected to gen- 
erate new attitudes toward intervention, 
more favorable in regard to the United 
States, and more realistic in regard to Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. 

The Alliance for Progress and the Cuban 
resolution represent two forms of revolution, 
which are engaged in a sustained contest for 
prevalence throughout Latin America, The 
Cuban revolution aims to impose a new form 
of tyranny on the peoples of the American 
Republics, by consent if possible, by force, 
demagogery, or subversion if necessary. 
The Alliance aims to generate the means for 
creating a decent social and economic life 
for all Latin Americans under free institu- 
tions. 

It represents a new form of intervention 
in depth, designed to cope with ancient so- 
cial and economic ills and to recast the soci- 
eties of Latin America. I should like, in 
the remainder of these remarks, to consider 
some of its problems and prospects. 

The basic problem of the Alliance for 
Progress is to carry out a social revolution 
with due process of law. 

The social and economic problems that op- 
press Latin America are nothing less than 
staggering. It is highly unlikely that even 
a generation of concerted effort will over- 
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come Latin America's grievous mismanage- 
ment and entrenched selfish interests, its 
political factionalism and racial, class, and 
national animosities. What is new in Latin 
America is not the existence of these an- 
cient evils but the eruption in recent years 
of massive forces of popular protest and 
social discontent. 

The social and economic grievances of the 
Latins can be indicated by a few facts and 
figures: 

The feudal land system created by the 
Spanish conquerors has persisted with some 
modifications to the present day. Three- 
fourths of all of the arable land in the entire 
continent is owned in the form of vast lati- 
fundia by 2 percent of the people. The re- 
sult is the desperate land hunger“ of the 
millions of dispossessed. 

Industry and commerce, the mines, oil- 
fields, and other nonagricultural assets, when 
not owned by foreign capitalists, are domi- 
nated by a small oligarchy of great wealth, 
some of whom are also owners of latifundia. 
Taking all forms of wealth together, it is 
estimated that 50 percent of it is owned by 
only 2 percent of the people. 

Over half of the people of Latin America 
are undernourished and over half are illiter- 
ate. For lack of schools and teachers, mil- 
lions of children are deprived of even rudi- 
mentary formal education. 

With an average per capita income of only 
$289 a year, levels of material consumption 
are far below the minimum required for a 
decent life by even the lowest income groups 
of Western Europe or North America, 

In addition, Latin America is beset by a 
population explosion, with the result that 
per capita production of wealth has not only 
stopped growing but appears to be declining, 
Latin America’s population, now 200 million, 
is increasing at a rate of about 2½ percent 
a year, the highest of any major region in 
the world. Over 40 percent of the popula- 
tion are under 15 years of age, with the 
result that the economically productive por- 
tion of the population must support a 
greater inactive proportion than those sup- 
ported in more advanced countries. 

The Latin American oligarchies bear a 
heavy burden of responsibility for the grave 
inequities of Latin American societies, al- 
though the harshest and most violent ex- 
pressions of popular wrath are directed 
against foreigners. The latifundia are often 
inefficiently run and underproductive and 
land reform is probably the most explosive 
issue in Latin America today. Few of the 
landed oligarchy have shown any willing- 
ness to part with any of their property. 
Land is a form of wealth that is virtually 
tax free; by ancient custom the tax rates 
on land are very low and by ancient custom 
even these low taxes are commonly evaded. 
In fact, tax evasion by the rich, whatever 
their source of wealth, is so common as 
to be regarded almost as a prerogative of 
their station. 

Another compelling economic problem—I 
can mention but a few—is the lack of des- 
perately needed investment capital. Com- 
mercial interest rates range from about 12 
percent to an illegal but not uncommon 35 
percent. While Latins complain, often with 
justice, of American companies sending their 
profits home, a substantial amount of Latin 
America’s own capital has been sent abroad— 
perhaps as much as $10 billion—by wealthy 
Latins who refuse to invest in their own 
countries because they fear revolution and, 
in their fear, so act as to make revolution 
more likely. 

Still another source of grave economic 
maladjustment is the heavy dependence of 
the Latin American economics on single 
commodity exports, coupled with the fact 
that world market prices for most of these 
commodities have fallen seriously in recent 
years. Brazil, for example, derives 58 per- 
cent of her total export earnings from cof- 
fee. Some other figures for export earnings 
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are as follows: Venezuela, 92 percent from 
petroleum; Colombia, 77 percent from cof- 
fee; Bolivia, 62 percent from tin; Ecuador, 
57 percent from bananas; Chile, 66 percent 
from copper. 

Latin American countries are pressing the 
United States to enter agreements for the 
stabilization of raw materials export prices, 
especially for coffee, and it can be readily 
scen that such arrangements would consti- 
tute a significant form of assistance to the 
Latin American economies. 

Probably the most pressing long-term need 
of Latin America is education, and the ex- 
pansion of educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities is quite properly one of the central 
objectives of the Alliance for Progress. Fifty 
percent of the children of Latin America 
have no schools to go to and only 20 percent 
of the pupils who attend primary schools 
are able to complete the full course. Stand- 
ards of education must also be raised by im- 
proving methods and teacher training and 
adapting curricula to the pressing needs of 
a continent undergoing social transforma- 
tion. 

Another focus of effort under the Alliance 
program must be housing. The majority of 
the population of Latin America still live 
in rural areas but in recent years movement 
to the cities has proceeded apace and there 
now exists a terrific disproportion of people 
living in urban areas. There are thousands 
of families in Lima, Peru, for example, some 
30 percent of the total population of the 
city, living as squatters under the most 
wretched conditions, and the same is true 
of Bogotá and of many cities of Brazil. 
While few of the Latin American Republics 
can afford to invest great sums in low-cost 
housing programs, more can be done than 
is now being attempted. There are great 
numbers of unemployed whose only capital 
is time—time which, properly utilized and 
directed, can be used for the construction of 
housing. 

The most explosive question remains that 
of land reform, the reshaping of the vast, 
inefficient latifundia. It is estimated that 
per capita production of food in Latin Amer- 
ica today is slightly lower than it was 25 
years ago—not very much lower but it has 
got to be a great deal higher if living stand- 
ards are to be raised to a tolerable minimum, 

The solution is not necessarily in all in- 
stances the breaking up of the latifundia 
into tiny parcels. The great estates in Haiti, 
for example, were broken up into postage 
stamp plots aud in two generations the land 
became barren because of poor conserva- 
tion practices. Both Mexico and Puerto Rico 
have had considerable success in operating 
large farm units as cooperatives. The over- 
riding needs in land reform, regardless of 
what form it takes, are efficient operation 
and democratic participation by those who 
for so long have been deprived and dispos- 
sessed. 

The task of the Alliance for Progress in 
the face of these staggering problems is, in 
the words of President Kennedy, “to demon- 
strate to the entire world that man’s unsatis- 
fied aspirations for economic progress and 
social justice can be achieved by freemen 
working within a framework of free insti- 
tutions.” 

With an objective of social revolution 
without violent upheaval, the Alliance ex- 
ceeds in scope and design the postwar Mar- 
shall plan for Europe, whose objective was 
one of restoration. 

The extent to which it succeeds or fails 
will probably also be the extent of success 
with our modern version of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Hans 
Rosenhaupt, national director of the 
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Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation on February 16 wrote me 
a most thoughtful letter concerning the 
provisions of the higher education bill 
now in conference. Because the points 
raised by Mr. Rosenhaupt, who views 
the problem most objectively, might be 
of interest to a significant number of 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent that 
his letter be printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wooprow WILSON 
NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION, 
Princeton, N.J., February 16, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE LYMAN MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Morse: It may be of some 
interest to you and other members of the 
conference committee which will deal with 
H.R. 8900 and S. 1241 that I consider it of 
critical importance that grants as well as 
loans for construction of academic facilities 
be made available to public and private col- 
leges and universities, as well as to public 
community colleges. I also believe that col- 
lege scholarships administered by State com- 
missions are of great importance to the edu- 
cational development of our country. 

I realize that you receive many special 
pleas from individuals and interest groups. 
May I point out that the foundation with 
which I am associated represents no special 
interest group. We are, rather, charged with 
the administration of the largest private 
graduate fellowship program, comparable in 
size to the large Federal programs, designed 
to recruit outstanding men and women into 
the college teaching profession. As I see it, 
the need for faculty as well as for academic 
facilities is urgent. If NSF, title IV and 
the Woodrow Wilson program are successful 
in alerting the Nation to the critical need 
for college professors, the generation now in 
elementary and high schools will have a 
chance of receiving the education to which 
we believe young Americans are entitled. 
However, all our efforts will be put in jeop- 
ardy if the faculty we recruit does not have 
the classrooms, laboratories, and libraries 
which they need to do their jobs. Speaking 
as a private citizen, I would say that the 
very magnitude of the job justifies the Fed- 
eral Government taking measures in this 
matter. 

Anyone familiar with the need for high- 
level manpower—keen in many areas, and 
critical in the fleld of teaching—knows that 
the only possible answer to this problem fac- 
ing us is financial aid to college students. 
There is evidence to the effect that many 
fine young American men and women do not 
even enter college because they do not have 
the financial means to do so. We cannot 
expect to increase the number of highly 
trained Americans unless we provide for a 
larger number of promising youngsters to 
obtain a college education. 

May I, again speaking unofficially, but as 
one who devotes all his time to these prob- 
lems and who has no ax to grind, bespeak 
your support of both grants and loans for 
the construction of academic facilities as 
well as of college scholarships as outlined in 
H.R. 8900. 

Sincerely yours, 
HANS ROSENHAUPT, 
National Director. 


THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
a great deal of discussion these days 
among farmers and among people in the 
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farm sections of this country generally 
on the question of what the Department 
of Agriculture will do in regard to milk. 
In my State people are very much wor- 
ried about the price that will be fixed. 
They feel that $3.40 per hundredweight 
is necessary to enable the milk farmer 
to survive. They feel that is not a 
remedy—a remedy is something else— 
but a palliative that will provide a liv- 
ing during the period until the pay is 
forthcoming. 

The other day I was interested to hear 
a discussion on this subject, and the 
question came up, “Just what do you 
mean by the word ‘palliative’?” It is 
probably a medical term related to some- 
thing that is given to a person so that 
he will continue to live in the status in 
which he is. However, something else 
is needed. 

In the farm areas, particularly in the 
State of Wisconsin, where we produce 
some 18 billion pounds of milk, some- 
thing else is needed. That is a great deal 
of milk. We cannot consume it. What 
is the remedy? Someone will say, “Get 
the Secretary of Agriculture to have a 
bill passed.” Mr. President, we might 
as well try to pass a bill to cure a per- 
son who is suffering from a particular 
physical illness. It would do nothing 
of the kind. However, it is possible to 
give that sick person a palliative, and 
he will live. 

What is the remedy? It is very sim- 
ple if we sit down and analyze our posi- 
tion. First of all, distribution is needed. 
Next, the country is increasing in popu- 
lation by some 3 million a year, and 
that should increase the consumption. 

The trouble with that is that people 
prefer drinking Coca-Cola or 7-Up or 
something else, to drinking good, whole- 
some milk. ‘Therefore, we have, first, 
the question of distribution; second, 
there is not the consumption to take care 
of the production. 

In the city of Washington there are 
hungry children who cannot get milk. 
Why? It is because we think the rem- 
edy lies in passing legislation. There- 
fore, that is the first point, namely, the 
question of distribution. The first ques- 
tion relates to adequate distribution in 
places where milk is necessary, and ade- 
quate distribution, therefore, would un- 
doubtedly take care of that problem. 
However, there is another very impor- 
tant subject I have heretofore discussed, 
to which I shall merely refer casually at 
this time, namely, teaching people to 
drink more milk. 

A short time ago I referred to my be- 
ing at the White House and notins; that, 
besides other beverages being served, 
there was also a glass of milk for each of 
the 70 of us, or so, who sat around the 
table. One friendly newspaper back 
home, after hearing my comment, said, 
“WILEY has joined the Kennedy forces.” 
That is not why I made the statement. 
I made it because I thought that when 
the President of the United States rec- 
ognizes that more consumption is one of 
the remedies, it is about time that Re- 
publicans and Democrats joined in the 
march. 

Therefore, we must first get adequate 
distribution, and then adequate con- 
sumption. 
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There is a third angle. I expect be- 
fore very long to have some news relat- 
ing to this third angle, which I believe 
is very important. What do I mean? 
Through the decades we have thought 
only in terms of cheese and powdered 
milk and butter. We have not thought 
in terms of industrial uses of the 
constituent parts of milk. Here is a 
problem for a modern Edison, for the 
chemist. It is a question of taking the 
constituent parts of milk and utilizing 
them for industrial purposes—not for 
food purposes, but for industrial pur- 
poses. In my own State, of the 18 billion 
pounds of milk that we produce, it would 
be possible to take a third of that 
amount and set it aside for industrial 
purposes, and we could utilize it for those 
purposes at a profit. 

Someone has said, “Oh, it cannot be 
done.” 

That is what people said a few years 
ago about corn. Now we see what has 
been done with corn, to make the many 
corn products. 

So let me repeat that the answer is 
not simply the enactment of legislation. 
Too often we try to cure economic ills 
with economic legislation. In this par- 
ticular case we are providing a palliative, 
and not acure. Therefore the remedy, 
in my humble opinion, I repeat, is more 
consumption, more distribution, and the 
utilization of the constituent parts of 
milk for industrial purposes. 


FOREIGN AID—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 362) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States on the 
subject of foreign assistance, which, 
without objection, will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and, 
without reading, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year this Nation dedicated it- 
self to a decade of development, de- 
signed to help the new and developing 
states of the world grow in political 
independence, economic welfare, and 
social justice. 

Last September, in support of this ef- 
fort, the Congress enacted fundamental 
changes in our program of foreign as- 
sistance. 

Last November the executive branch 
drastically reorganized and restaffed 
this program in accordance with the 
congressional mandate. 

Today the decade is only 4 months 
old. It would surely be premature to 
make any claims of dramatic results. 
Our new aid program, addressed to the 
specific needs of individual countries 
for long-term development, presupposes 
basic changes, careful planning, and 
gradual achievement. Yet these few 
months have shown significant move- 
ment in new directions. The turn- 
around has begun. 

Our new aid policy aims at strength- 
ening the political and economic inde- 
pendence of developing countries, which 
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means strengthening their capacity both 
to master the inherent stress of rapid 
change and to repel Communist efforts 
to exploit such stress from within or 
without. In the framework of this broad 
policy, economic, social, and military de- 
velopment take their proper place. In 
Washington our aid operations have 
been largely unified under the direction 
of the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. Recipient 
countries are improving their planning 
mechanisms, devising country develop- 
ment plans, and beginning extensive pro- 
grams of self-help and self-reform. In 
addition to long-range programs devel- 
oped with India, Nigeria, and others we 
have, under the new authority granted 
by the Congress, entered into a new type 
of long-term commitment with two na- 
tions—Pakistan and Tanganyika—after 
the most painstaking review of their pro- 
posed development plans, and others will 
follow. In addition to placing emphasis 
on the improvement of internal security 
forces, we are giving increased attention 
to the contribution which local military 
forces can make through civic action 
programs to economic and social de- 
velopment. 

In financing these programs, we are 
relying more heavily than before on 
loans repayable in dollars. Other insti- 
tutions are joining with us in this ef- 
fort—not only private institutions but 
also the United Nations, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. We have urged other 
industrialized countries to devote a 
larger share of their resources to the 
provision of capital to the less developed 
nations. Some have done so, and we are 
hopeful that the rest will also recognize 
their stake in the success and stability of 
the emerging economies. We are con- 
tinuing, in view of our balance of pay- 
ments situation, to emphasize procure- 
ment within the United States for most 
goods required by the program. And we 
are working toward strengthening the 
foreign exchange position of the emerg- 
ing countries by encouraging the devel- 
opment of new trade patterns. The pro- 
posed new Trade Expansion Act is a most 
important tool in facilitating this trend. 

Much more, of course, could be said. 
But having set forth last year in a series 
of messages and addresses on foreign aid 
the goals we seek and the tools we need, 
it is not necessary to repeat to the Con- 
gress this year our Nation's basic inter- 
est in the development and freedom of 
other nations or to review all of the ini- 
tiatives launched under last year’s pro- 
grams. The Congress is familiar with 
these arguments and programs, as well 
as its own role and contribution in en- 
acting long-term financing authority. 
Thus the foreign aid legislation submit- 
ted this year does not require reconsid- 
eration of these questions. It is instead 
limited primarily to the new authoriza- 
tions required annually under the terms 
of last year’s law. The only major 
change proposed is the establishment of 
a separate long-term Alliance for Prog- 
ress fund. The total amounts requested 
were included in the Federal budget pre- 
viously submitted for fiscal 1963 and 
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the authorizing legislation enacted last 
year, and have in fact been reduced in 
some instances. They cannot, I believe, 
be further reduced if the partnership on 
which we are now embarked—a joint en- 
deavor with each developing nation and 
with each aid-giving nation—is to 
demonstrate the advances in human 
well-being which flow from economic de- 
velopment joined with political liberty. 
For we should know by now that where 
weakness and dependence are not trans- 
formed into strength and self-reliance, 
we can expect only chaos, and then 
tyranny, to follow. 
1 


Because development lending and mil- 
itary assistance appropriations for fiscal 
year 1963 were authorized in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, no new authori- 
zations for these two programs are need- 
ed. I am proposing new authorization 
and appropriation of $335 million for 
development grants; $481.5 million for 
supporting assistance; $148.9 million for 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions; $100 million for investment guar- 
antees; $400 million for the contingency 
funds; and $60 million for administra- 
tive costs and other programs. I am also 
proposing appropriations for 1963 of 
$2,753 million, including the $1,250 mil- 
lion already authorized for development 
lending, and $1,500 million ($200 million 
below that authorized) for military as- 
sistance. The total appropriation re- 
quest for the foreign economic and mili- 
tary assistance program for fiscal year 
1963 is $4,878 million. 

These recommendations are based 
upon a careful examination of the most 
urgent needs of each country and area. 
Each of these forms of assistance, in 
these amounts, is essential to the 
achievement of our overall foreign as- 
sistance objectives. The total is less 
than the estimates in the budget because 
of a reduction in my request for support- 
ing assistance. 

One item in particular deserves atten- 
tion. The past year has amply demon- 
strated that rapid and unpredictable 
changes in the world situation of direct 
interest to our security cannot be fore- 
seen or predicted accurately at the time 
Congress acts upon the appropriations. 
I therefore urge the Congress to recog- 
nize this need for flexibility to meet 
contingencies and emergencies and to 
approve the full authorization and ap- 
propriation requested of $400 million. 

mr 


The Charter of Punta del Este which 
last August established the Alliance for 
Progress is the framework of goals and 
conditions for what has been called a 
oe revolution on a hemispheric 
scale. 

That revolution had begun before the 
Charter was drawn. It will continue 
after its goals are reached. If its goals 
are not achieved, the revolution will con- 
tinue but its methods and results will 
be tragically different. History has re- 
moved for governments the margin of 
safety between the peaceful revolution 
and the violent revolution. The luxury 
of a leisurely interval is no longer avail- 
able. 
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These were the facts recognized at 
Punta del Este. These were the facts 
that dictated the terms of the Charter. 
And these are the facts which require 
our participation in this massive cooper- 
ative effort. 

To give this program the special rec- 
ognition and additional resources which 
it requires, I therefore propose an au- 
thorization of $3 billion for the Alliance 
for Progress for the next 4 years. Of 
the $3 billion, an authorization and ap- 
propriation of $600 million is being 
requested for 1963, with up to $100 mil- 
lion to be used for grants and the bal- 
ance of $500 million or more for develop- 
ment loans. This authorization will be 
separate from and supplementary to the 
$6 billion already authorized for loans 
for development for 1963 through 1966, 
which will remain available for use 
throughout the world. 

During the year beginning last March 
over $1 billion has been committed in 
Latin America by the United States in 
support of the Alliance, fulfilling the 
pledge we made at the first Punta del 
Este meeting, and launching in a very 
real way for this hemisphere a dramatic 
decade of development. But even with 
this impressive support, the destiny of 
the Alliance lies largely in the hands of 
the countries themselves. For even 
large amounts of external aid can do no 
more than provide the margin which 
enables each country through its own 
determination and action to achieve 
lasting success. 

The United States recognizes that it 
takes time to develop careful programs 
for national development and the ad- 
ministrative capacity necessary to carry 
out such a program, to go beyond the 
enactment of land reform measures and 
actually transfer the land and make the 
most productive use of it, to pass new 
tax laws and then achieve their accept- 
ance and enforcement. It is heartening, 
therefore, that the changes called for by 
the Alliance for Progress have been the 
central issue in several Latin American 
elections, demonstrating that its effects 
will be deep and real. Under the Or- 
ganization of American States, nine out- 
standing economists and development 
advisers have begun to assist countries 
in critically reviewing their plans. 
Three Latin American countries have 
already completed and submitted for re- 
view their plans for the more effective 
mobilization of their resources toward 
national development. The others are 
creating and strengthening their mech- 
anisms for development planning. A 
number of Latin American countries 
have already taken significant steps to- 
ward land or tax reform; and through- 
out the region there is a new ferment of 
activity, centered on improvements in 
education, in rural development, in pub- 
lic administration, and on other essential 
institutional measures required to give 
a sound basis for economic growth. 

But more important still is the 
changed attitudes of peoples and govern- 
ments already noticeable in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Alliance has fired the imagina- 
tion and kindled the hopes of millions 
of our good neighbors. Their drive to- 
ward modernization is gaining momen- 
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tum as it unleashes the energies of these 
millions; and the United States is be- 
coming increasingly identified in the 
minds of the people with the goal they 
move toward: a better life with free- 
dom. Our hand—extended in help— 
is being accepted without loss of dignity. 

But the Alliance is barely underway. 
It is a task for a decade, not for a year. 
It requires further changes in outlook 
and policy by all American states. New 
institutions will need to be formed. New 
plans—if they are to be serious—will 
have to assume a life other than on 
paper. 

One of the brightest pages of the 
world’s history has been the series of 
programs this Natien has devised, estab- 
lished, and implemented following the 
Second World War to help free peoples 
achieve economic development and the 
control of their own destinies. These 
programs, which have been solidly based 
on bipartisan support, are the proud 
manifestations of our deep-seated love 
and pursuit of freedom for individuals 
and for nations, 

I realize that there are among us those 
who are weary of sustaining this con- 
tinual effort to help other nations. But 
I would ask them to look at a map and 
recognize that many of those whom we 
help live on the front lines of the long 
twilight struggle for freedom, that others 
are new nations posed between order and 
chaos, and the rest are older nations 
now undergoing a turbulent transition 
of new expectations. Our efforts to help 
them help themselves, to demonstrate 
and to strengthen the vitality of free in- 
stitutions, are small in cost compared to 
our military outlays for the defense of 
freedom. Yet all of our armies and 
atoms combined will be of little avail if 
these nations fall, unable to meet the 
needs of their own people, and unable 
to stave off within their borders the rise 
of forces that threaten our security. 
This program—and the passage of this 
bill—are vital to the interests of the 
United States. 

We are, I am confident, equal to our 
responsibilities in this area—responsi- 
bilities as compelling as any our Nation 
has known. Today we are still in the 
firss months of a decade’s sustained ef- 
fort. But I can report that our efforts 
are underway; they are moving in the 
right direction; they are gaining momen- 
tum daily; and they have already begun 
to realize a small part of their great 
potential. The turnaround has indeed 


begun. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 13, 1962. 


SAVERY-POT HOOK IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, COLORADO AND WY- 
OMING 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, one of 

the participating projects of the upper 

Colorado River, a project upon which 

legislation has been pending before the 

Senate for some time, is the Savery-Pot 

Hook irrigation project. 

The Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion recently adopted a resolution urg- 
ing immediate action by the Senate in 
the form of hearings concerning the 

Savery-Pot Hook project. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a letter dated March 6, 1962, 
which I have received from Mr. Ival V. 
Goslin, executive director of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, and the res- 
olution in support of the Savery project. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, March 6, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON L. ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: Enclosed is a copy 
of a resolution supporting the authorization 
and construction of the Savery-Pot Hook 
irrigation project in Colorado and Wyo- 
min; 


g. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Upper Colorado River Commission at 
its adjourned special meeting held in Den- 
ver, Colo., on February 28, 1962. 
Sincerely yours, 
Iva V. GOSLIN, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION SUPPORTING AUTHORIZATION AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF SAVERY-POT HOOK InRIGA- 
TION PROJECT IN COLORADO AND WYOMING 


Whereas a major purpose of the upper 
Colorado River Basin compact, working 
through the united action of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission, is “to secure 
the expeditious agricultural and industrial 
development of the upper basin”; and 

Whereas the Savery-Pot Hook project, one 
of a group of priority projects approved in 
principle by the commission in sponsoring 
Public Law 485, is an integral part of the 
agricultural development of the upper basin 
in Colorado and Wyoming; and 

Whereas planning of the aforementioned 
project has been completed and legislation 
to authorize the project has been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Upper Colorado River 
Commission, That this commission hereby 
endorses the Savery-Pot Hook project and 
urges its early authorization by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the com- 
mission be directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Subcommittees on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, and to each of the Senators 
and Co: en of the upper Colorado 
River Basin States. 


RELIEF OF WILLIA NIUKKANEN 
(ALSO KNOWN AS WILLIAM AL- 
BERT MACKIE) AND HAMISH 
SCOTT MacKAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just a note to make for the record to- 
day with respect to two bills that I in- 
troduced on January 13, 1961. One is 
S. 420; the other is S. 421. Before I 
make any comment on them, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bills be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 420 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed, upon a request being made by 
Willia Niukkanen (also known as William 
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Albert Mackie), to take such action, includ- 
ing the payment of all traveling expenses, 
as may be necessary to effect the immediate 
return to the United States of the said Willia 
Niukkanen. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Willia Niuk- 
kanen shall, upon his return to the United 
States, have the same residence status as 
that which he had immediately prior to the 
commencement of deportation proceedings 
against him in 1952. 

(b) From and after the date of enactment 
of this Act Willia Niukkanen shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced. 

8. 421 

Be in enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed, 
upon a request being made by Hamish Scott 
MacKay, to take such action, including the 
payment of all traveling expenses, as may be 
necessary to effect the immediate return to 
the United States of the said Hamish Scott 
MacKay. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Hamish Scott 
MacKay shall, upon his return to the United 
States, have the same residence status as 
that which he had immediately prior to the 
commencement of deportation proceedings 
against him in 1949. 

(b) From and after the date of enactment 
of this Act, Hamish Scott MacKay shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such deporta- 
tion proceedings were commenced. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from a week’s visit to 
Oregon, where I spoke in many parts 
of the State. Many Republicans and 
many Democrats came to me and asked 
me to give them a report on the so- 
called Mackie and MacKay bills. 

I desire to have the Recorp show, as 
I said in Oregon last week, that I have 
received fine cooperation from the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp], with 
respect to the two bills. Even though 
they were introduced on January 13, 
1961, and no action has been taken on 
them, the fault does not rest on the 
shoulders of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, so far as what 
has happened to the bills to date is con- 
cerned. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has been waiting 
for reports from the Immigration Serv- 
ice with respect to the bills. For some 
reason, the reports have not been forth- 
coming 


However, some time ago I respect- 
fully asked the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to give con- 
sideration to proceeding with the bills 
without any reports from the Immigra- 
tion Service, if reports were not forth- 
coming. The chairman, quite properly, 
asked for a little more time, but assured 
me that if the reports did not come to 
the committee in a reasonable period 
of time, he would proceed with the bills. 

I think the time has now come when 
we have a right to ask the Committee 
on the Judiciary to proceed to give us 
& report on the two bills, because they 
are bills which, although they involve 
highly delicate subject matters, also in- 
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volve a responsibility on the part of the 
Congress to correct what I think is a 
gross injustice of which the Immigra- 
tion Service has been guilty. 

The case of William Albert Mackie, as 
I a long time ago reported to the Senate, 
involves a man whose parents came from 
Finland and became naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States. Many years 
ago the parents went back to Finland 
for a visit. They took some small 
children with them. Mrs. Mackie was 
pregnant at the time. William Mackie 
was born in Finland. At the age of 10 
months, he was brought to the United 
States. He had lived in the United 
States until he was deported to Finland 
a couple of years ago. So he had lived 
in the United States all his life except 
his first 10 months. 

It seems that during the 1930778, 
Mackie became involved in attending 
meetings of various groups in Portland, 
Oreg., which, in the opinion of the Im- 
migration authorities, were Communist 
groups or, at least, were groups which 
followed the Communist line. 

Mackie is a house painter. He is the 
sole support, and was for years the sole 
support of a very aged mother and 
father. Except for this part of his rec- 
ord, he has been a law-abiding and wage- 
earning citizen. He has signed affidavits 
that at no time was he a Communist. 
He has claimed in his statements be- 
fore the Immigration Service hearings 
that he went to those meetings because 
he thought they were meetings which 
would help gain him employment. 

I am not discussing or passing judg- 
ment upon Mr. Mackic's beliefs, although 
I share the point of view of many lead- 
ing citizens of my State, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, that Mackie 
never was a Communist; in fact, I am 
not sure that at the time he was charged 
with being a Communist he knew what 
communism meant. I think he has been 
a very misguided person. From the rec- 
ord, I do not believe he has always been 
aman of good judgment. 

Whatever he is, we made him. What- 
ever be his characteristics, he developed 
them during his lifetime in the United 
States. I simply think it was quite un- 
just and improper to send him off to 
Finland, where he cannot speak the 
language and has no contacts, and where 
he had not been since he was 10 months 
old. He is now 55 years of age. He was 
in this country for 53 years before he 
was deported to Finland. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle to 
the fact that outstanding Republican 
newspapers in my State—newspaper 
after newspaper—and Republican editor 
after Republican editor have protested 
the injustice which they think the 
Mackie case symbolizes. It has resulted 
in devastating, highly critical editorials 
in Finland against the United States. 
Many leaders in Finland have been quite 
bitter concerning this matter. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I have looked into the situa- 
tion, and I am convinced it has not 
been productive of good foreign rela- 
tions for the United States. 

We have in Oregon a great leader of 
the Republican Party, a former Repub- 
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lican Governor, the editor of the Salem 
Statesman, Charles Sprague. He does 
not happen to be a Morse supporter; 
but he is an exceedingly able, fine citi- 
zen. He is an outstanding representative 
of the Republican Party. He is one of 
the leaders in the drive to do justice to 
William Mackie. He is one who has 
taken the lead in obtaining thousands 
upon thousands of signatures from citi- 
zens in our country in protest of the 
handling of the Mackie case. 

So today, Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly willing to discuss the case from 
the worst possible premise one wishes 
to advance. I speak hypothetically when 
I advance the premise. I do not think 
the premise is applicable to Mackie, but 
I wish to discuss the case from the stand- 
point of the assumption thac he is a 
Communist. If he is a Communist, he 
was made a Communist in the United 
States. If he is a Communist, he is our 
product. I have said before, and repeat 
today, that I think Mackie should have 
been kept in the United States. Since 
he was not, I think he should be brought 
back to the United States. He should 
be placed under the strictest of surveil- 
lance. Do not tell me, Mr. President, 
that we do not have the law enforcement 
agencies which can keep under surveil- 
lance our Mackies, if we assume that 
William Mackie, in fact, is a Commu- 
nist. 

The deportation of William Mackie to 
Finland is a good example of man’s in- 
humanity to man. He had not been 
there since he was 10 months old. He 
has no connections in Finland. He is 
needed in the United States as a house 
painter to support an aged mother and 
father and other members of the family. 
He ought to be placed under surveillance; 
but he ought to be brought back here. 

The bipartisan, nonpartisan drive in 
my State, on the part of Republican 
editors and Republican leaders, and 
Democratic editors and Democratic lead- 
ers, and on the part of citizens gener- 
ally, is a drive which is based upon a rec- 
ognition on their part of the need for a 
social conscience, justice, and elemen- 
tary fairplay. My bill proposes to bring 
this man back from Finland. I would 
have him put under surveillance; I think 
that is a fair and proper thing to do. 

Again I plead with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to give us a report, one way or 
another, on this bill, so that we may act 
on it on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, if I wanted to play poli- 
tics, I would not mention ihis matter; 
but I shall never let a matter of politics 
cause me to hesitate to do what I believe 
should be done as a matter of justice due 
an American citizen. Regardless of 
whatever may be the political ideology 
of Mackie, I wish to say that the Immi- 
gration Service is guilty of rank injus- 
tice; and in the name of common justice 
it should be corrected by Congress, and 
this bill should be passed, and Mackie 
should be ordered back to the United 
States; and then he should be handled 
in the United States under whatever sur- 
veillance procedures the Congress wishes 
him to be made subject to. 

Because of the hour, Mr. President, I 
shall not take time now to discuss the 
MacKay case, that of another person 
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who was deported. He was deported to 
Canada, because of the fact that at about 
the same time he, too, permitted himself 
to be drawn into various meetings, in 
Portland, Oreg., which the immigration 
authorities found, through administra- 
tive proceedings, were Communist- 
slanted. But he, too, has had many 
many years of lawful living in my State; 
and the same groups I have been discuss- 
ing are protesting against the handling 
of the MacKay case. The Mackie and 
the MacKay cases have become causes 
célébre in my State; and I plead with 
the Judiciary Committee to give us re- 
ports on those cases and thus permit us 
to decide, one way or another, whether 
the bills are meritorious. 


SENATOR ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
OF KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution, which I offer 
and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and will be 
read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 314) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the legislative business of 
the Senate be now suspended in order that 
eulogies may be delivered on the life, charac- 
ter, and public service of the late Senator 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, today 
we pause to pay tribute to a former col- 
league of ours—a beloved friend, a dedi- 
cated and faithful servant of our people 
in both the State and the Nation. 

It was on January 21 that the death of 
Senator SCHOEPPEL fell like a cruel blow 
on all of us. This shocking news 
weighed heavily on our hearts, for we 
knew we had lost one of this body’s 
stalwarts. 

Many of us knew that the Senator had 
been ill for some time, but none of us 
realized that his illness would prove fa- 
tal. As a matter of fact, we were look- 
ing forward hopefully to his return to 
the Senate at an early date; but fate 
deemed otherwise. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL, who was affection- 
ately known by his colleagues and 
friends everywhere as Axpx, is truly 
missed at a time when his dedicated and 
devoted service to our Nation’s welfare 
is most needed. He carried on a con- 
tinuous fight to keep America strong, and 
to warn our people of the ever-growing 
menace of communism, and day in and 
day out he stressed the fact that our Na- 
tion must ever be on the alert against 
needless spending, waste, corruption, and 
inefficiency in our Government. 

ANDY was a fighter in the true and no- 
ble sense. Whether on the football 
field—and he was an all-American—or 
as an Air Force pilot, or in conflicts in 
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behalf of his fellow citizens, he fought to 
win, and win he did. 

Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL came 
from pioneer stock in Kansas. He was 
born on a farm in Barton County, Kans., 
on November 23, 1894, the son of George 
J. and Anna Schoeppel. 

It was his early life on the plains of 
western Kansas that instilled in him the 
rugged qualities on which were built his 
sterling character and the determina- 
tion to lead a useful and a successful 
life. The hardships encountered in the 
earlier days in our area developed just 
that type of individual. 

His early education was obtained in 
the schools of Ness County. - After 2 
years at Kansas University, he enlisted 
in the naval air service during World 
War I. 

Following the armistice, he entered 
the University of Nebraska Law School, 
and graduated with the LL.D. degree. 

While he was attending the University 
of Nebraska, he met Marie Thompsen, of 
Tilden, Nebr., and later they -were 
married. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL held many posi- 
tions of honor and trust on behalf of the 
people of our State. Early in his career 
he served as county attorney of Ness 
County; then as mayor of Ness City, 
Kans.; and later he was appointed by 
the Governor to the chairmanship of the 
Corporation Commission of the State of 
Kansas. 

Elected twice as Governor and three 
times as U.S. Senator, without a defeat 
to mar his efforts in the State’s major 
political arena, Senator ScHOEPPEL com- 
piled a record without parallel in 
Kansas. 

Not only did the fact that he won five 
times running dis his political 
life, but, in addition, the fact that he 
won by smashing margins marked him 
as an unbeatable opponent. In winning 
reelection as Governor, in 1944, he car- 
ried every county in the State—a feat 
equaled only once before, and never 
since. His other victories were of im- 
pressive, if not landslide, proportions. 

His career was remarkable, and he was 
one of the most successful public figures 
in our State’s history. 

Those of us in this body who served 
with Anpy look back on his life with 
admiration and respect. He was a man 
of great courage and unquestioned in- 
tegrity and his colleagues had no doubt 
as to where he stood on an issue when it 
was presented to the Senate for consid- 
eration. He served the Nation and the 
State on important Senate committees 
dealing with crucial legislation. His 
views and character were molded into 
this legislation as it was approved by the 
committee and by this body. 

We in the Senate miss Anpy and will 
remember him as a true friend and a 
faithful servant, devoted and dedicated 
to the people of the Nation and the State 
he represented. 

Mrs. Carlson and I want to extend our 
sincerest and deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Schoeppel and the family. 

Marie and ANpy were a team. Her 
loyalty and devotion were an inspiration 
and encouragement to him at all times. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Rxconp the eulogy 
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delivered at the funeral by Dr. William 
E. Shuler, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Pratt, Kans., who was ANDY and 
Marie Schoeppel’s pastor during the time 
they lived at Ness City, Kans. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The earthly life of Senator ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL, our beloved friend and the dedi- 
cated and faithful servant of our State and 
of our Nation, has ended. We gather to- 
day from far and near to pay tribute to 
his good life of public service and to ex- 
press our deep sympathy to Mrs. Schoeppel 
and the other members of his family. 

We are sad at this separation, and also 
because we feel that his devoted leadership 
is needed in these crisis hours. His sterling 
character, his love for the people, his love 
for his native State of Kansas, his sense of 
responsibility, his life of hard work and 
dedication to the public welfare are in- 
fluences that have brought him the deep 
respect and love of a grateful people who 
will miss his strong leadership. 

He lived to the full, he was a strong man, 
a keen mind, a great heart, a true faith 
and ready hands. 

He was a man of honor and would not lie. 
He was a tall man, sun crowned, who lived 
above the fog in public duty and in private 
th 5 


He had a strong will, a mighty heart. He 
held the long purpose like a growing tree— 


Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise, 

Towering in calm rough-hewn sublimity. 

And now at the height of his achievements 
and influence he goes down, 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


I want to say a few very personal words of 
our regard for ANDY and Marie Schoeppel. 
It was my privilege to be their pastor in Ness 
City, in my early ministry. 

Their home was a gracious hayen of 
friendly refuge. They shared their best with 
the young minister and his family. 

And I would like to say a word about his 
very wonderful Christian parents. They 
lived just next to us and we loved and re- 
spected them so much. Mrs. Schoeppel was 
s0 gracious and helpful to us and was one 
of God's most saintly women. ANDY re- 
ceived the finest of Christian training and 
of godly example from his parents, 

Then, as always ANpy was honest, straight- 
forward, and discerningly positive and help- 
ful in his counsel. He was always busy, al- 
ways fair, and always ready to do a service. 

He had been, as you all know, a winner 
in football. He has always been a winner. 
As a coach, as a referee, as a lawyer he was 
a winner. As an air pilot in World War I 
he was a winner. He stood for justice and 
fairplay. He worked for the right. You 
could depend on him, 

He loved life. He lived it on tiptoe to the 
very end, 

He gave his best to whatever he did. De- 
ciding to run for Governor, he set out to 
win. He was friendly, he was courteous, he 
was honorable, and he fought hard. That 
characterized his life’s public service. He 
really set out on his own under God. He 
made many friends. He served well, and in 
his second election achieved a feat no other 
has done in our State. He won in every 
county. 

When he was inaugurated as Governor 
of Kansas, he invited me to share in the 
ceremony in giving the prayer of inaugura- 
tion. We were graciously entertained in the 
Governor’s mansion. We have appreciated 
and enjoyed the friendship of the Schoeppel 
team through the years, 
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We talked often about the affairs of state. 
He shared with me his deep concern and 
anxiety, at times, about the issues of our 
Nation and of world affairs. He was always 
forward looking, never cocky, always acting 
on his well-considered convictions. 

I visited with him in Ness City after his 
first year in the Senate. He revealed his 
deep concern for our Nation. He said Sena- 
tors could take one of two approaches to 
Government—go in for the social life, or to 
deny themselves in this field and give them- 
selves to study and to informing themselves 
about the issues and thus be able to vote 
intelligently on matters of Congress. He 
chose the latter. 

His letters were always helpful. One 
written January 22, 1958, is expressive of his 
thinking: 

“DEAR : It was awfully nice of you to 
write me. Things are hectic here; more po- 
litical than practical at this stage from all I 
sense, see, and hear. This being a political 
year, there will be a lot of demagoguery, I 
am ashamed tosay. But there is also a good 
bit of levelheadedness being displayed on the 
part of those who look deeply beyond the 
present scene. However, I do know it’s go- 
ing to be rough. I will try to keep my head 
and ‘call em as I see em.“ 

“Our very best to you and Mrs. Shuler and 
your family. 

“Sincerely, 
“ANDY.” 

Visiting our church service in Wichita a 
few years ago he was so very appreciative of 
the work of the church and the need for 
spiritual and moral undergirding of our 
people. 

He sent me a copy of Peter Marshall's 
“Prayers for the Senate,” expressing his faith 
and interest in the spiritual life of our 
Nation. 

He had a keen sense of responsibility, and 
this is needed so badly in our day. Carl 
Sandburg writes in his story of Abraham 
Lincoln: “We find it momentous that Lincoln 
used the word ‘responsibility’ nearly as often 
as he used the word ‘freedom.’” Yes, mo- 
mentous, we talk about free churches. We 
talk about a free press, free enterprise. Free 
for what? We need to ask: Who paid for our 
freedom? What was the price? We need a 
sense of responsibility to match and justify 
our freedom. ANDY ScHorrrer had this 
robust sense of moral responsibility. 

He said to me often, as he did publicly, 
often when being criticized severely, “Bill, 
I call em as I see em.“ 

In my book he did just that, and I cherish 
a fine appreciation of his friendship and his 
public service to mankind. 

And so today as we are saddened by the 
‘separation from another loved one and friend 
and a great public leader, who has been 
called home, let us remember that this 
earthly life is but the struggle of prepara- 
_ tion for the right to eternal life. 

Life is ongoing: What we call death is 
but an episode. If we love God and keep 
His commandments there is endless life with 
Him. God is the great word in the life of 
His children. And life is beautiful when it 
is lived with God and in harmony with His 
divine plan and purpose. 

Life is a struggle, but God is always with 
the struggler. 

Life is an adventure; but Christ, the faith- 
ful guide, is always beckoning for us to fol- 
low Him to the heights. 

Life la a voyage upon which one encounters 
many storms as well as quiet days but a life 
that has the pilot, Christ, in command is 
always headed for the shore of the home- 
land, the port of safety, the harbor of refuge. 

The voyage of ANnpy has been one of 
sturdiness and of a steady purpose. His 
life is an open book to you who have known 
him through the years. He has helped to 
build this community, this State, this Na- 
tion. He has shared its burdens and its 
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blessings. He has been a familiar figure 
in its political and social and religious life. 

The words which seem appropriate today 
are those of a Christian veteran who said, as 
he came to the close of life, “I have fought 
a good fight.” He had been involved in 
the struggle against the enemies of mankind. 

“I have finished my course.” He had made 
the most of life, leaving the world richer 
because of his living. 

“I have kept the faith.” The Apostle Paul 
had kept something even as he moved hither 
and yon throughout the Mediterranean 
world. And like the Apostle Paul, but in 
his own way, ANpy kept the faith. He kept 
faith with his wife, with his friends, and 
with his God. 

And now there is laid up for him a crown 
of righteousness. We will miss him, but 
may I remind you that you will best honor 
his memory by also keeping the faith. The 
greatest need of our time is an increase in 
true religion; an increase of that steadily 
burning, persistent passion for private and 
public righteousness, which comes to the 
man or woman who really lives with God 
and really prays. 

So let your thought be turned toward 
God. The God and Father of us all. The 
God who forgives our sins, who shares our 
burdens, who comforts us in our sorrows. 
The God who yearns to place about us the 
arms of everlasting love. The God who loves 
us whatever happens. 

He is the God and Father, revealed to 
us in Jesus Christ. He is the God Jesus was 
talking about when he said “In my Father's 
house are many mansions." 

With such a Father you can trust your 
beloved. For it is written, “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: 
yea, saith the Spirit that they may rest 
from their labors; for their works, follow 
with them.” 

So think of him at home with God, at 
home in his Father’s house, he has dropped 
anchor in the harbor of the soul’s blessed 
homeland. 

So today in the midst of your sorrow at 
this separation from a loved one, in whose 
sorrow we all share, may your hearts rejoice 
in the hope that is yours in Christ. 

You will remember with gratitude the life 
and ministry of your beloved. You will re- 
member his faith in the loving Father. You 
will remember that he has been called from 
labor to refreshment in the house of his 
Father, 


“No, not cold beneath the grasses, 
Nor close-walled within the tomb; 

Rather, in our Father's mansion, 
Living, in another room.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing Senator ScHOEPPEL’s death many 
of our newspapers wrote praiseworthy 
editorials regarding his service to our 
State and Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “An Invincible Figure,” which was 
writen by Clyde Reed, son of former 
U.S. Senator Clyde M. Reed, and ap- 
peared in the Parsons Sun on January 
23, 1962. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert an editorial from the Russell Daily 
News dated January 24, 1962, entitled 
“Our Friend Anpy,” and written by 
Jerry E, Driscoll, a lifelong friend of his; 
also editorials from the El Dorado 
Times, written by Rolla Clymer, one of 
Anpy’s friends, entitled Senator 
ScHOEPPEL Dies“; the Clay Center Dis- 
patch entitled “Anny ScHorpre.”; and 
the Marysville Advocate, entitled “Sena- 
tor ANDREW SCHOEPPEL.” 
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I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude an article written by Cliff Strat- 
ton, who for many years was closely as- 
sociated with Senator Arthur Capper. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude a text of a testimonial scroll 
awarded to Senator SCHOEPPEL by the 
National Committee for a Representa- 
tive Congress on August 5, 1960. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the Veter- 
ans of World War I, signed by C. D. 
Grant, commander, Department of Kan- 
sas, and Bernice Grant, president, De- 
partment of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun, Jan. 23, 
1962] 


AN INVINCIBLE FIGURE 


While Kansas mourns the passing of 
Anprew F. ScHOEPPEL, it also will reflect on 
the remarkable career of one of the most 
successful and conspicuous public figures in 
its history. 

Elected twice as Governor and three 
times as U.S. Senator, without a defeat to 
mar his efforts in the State’s major political 
arena, Senator SCHOEPPEL. compiled a record 
without parallel in Kansas. Even the re- 
doubtable Arthur Capper could not match it. 

It wasn’t alone that he won five times 
running which distinguished his political 
life, but also that he won by smashing 
margins that marked him as an unbeatable 
opponent. He carried every county in the 
State in winning reelection as Governor in 
1944, a feat equaled only once before and 
never since. His other victories were of 
impressive if not landslide proportions, 

ANDREW SCHOEPPEL’s political star was on 
the rise from the time he left the relative 
obscurity of Ness County to enter the State 
political scene as chairman of the Kansas 
Corporation Commission in the late 1930's. 

His first and successful bid for the gov- 
ernorship in 1942 introduced him to Kansas 
at large as a vigorous campaigner. His 
rugged. physique and friendly manner won 
him an immediate following and left an in- 
delible impression on the State that was 
to account for repeated successes at the 
polls. 

From then on, it was a downhill pull for 
the man who was to become something of a 
political legend in the State. You wouldn't 
have known it, though. He left nothing to 
chance and succeeding campaigns were 
carried on with the same spirited techniques 
which first lifted him to the Governor's 
chair. 

The critical point in the Schoeppel saga 
came in 1948, a year after his retirement 
from the Governor’s office. His eyes were 
fixed on the U.S. Senate and the seat of 
Capper then ailing but closing out his fifth 
6-year term in Washington. 

A primary race between SCHOEPPEL and 
Capper would have thrown the State's two 
best vote getters of all time into direct com- 
bat. It would have been something to be- 
hold, but never was to come off. The 
younger SCHOEPPEL announced as a candi- 
date and doubt about the Capper plans sub- 
sequently was ended when it was announced 
he would retire from the Senate, as he did in 
1949. 

Thus was the Schoeppel name entered on 
the rolls of the Senate where it remained 
until his untimely death Sunday, 

The Senator was a political conservative. 
His votes in the Senate, together with his 
actions, fitted the mood of the State he 
represented. His seniority won him a place 
in the Senate’s top councils. He served the 
Nation and State on important committees 
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handling crucial legislation. He held a rank 
of authority within the Republican organ- 
ization of the Senate. 

There was an aura of invincibility sur- 
rounding the political life of this prominent 
Kansan. It probably would have persisted 
even if his political habits had not been in 
tune with those of the State. A dominant 
personality, a towering figure, and the ap- 
pearance of a U.S. Senator would have pre- 
valled, it is reckoned, no matter what. 

The memory of ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
public servant, will remain long with Kansans 
of this generation. The record of ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL, politician, is one which is likely 
to stand forever in the State's political an- 
nals. Success could have been his middle 
name had not his early day Kansas parents 
chosen another. 


[From the Russell (Kans.) Daily News, Jan. 
24, 1962] 


Our FRIEND ANDY 


A tribute now to ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Kansas Senator, comes easily. There's no 
conscience pang for the late Senator was 
on a first-name basis to most of his con- 
stituents. He was Axpr“ to thousands of 
Kansans and, because of it, knew pretty well 
what kind of a job he was doing for the folks 
back home. Unlike many whose death is 
lamented in the press, Anpy found the 
time to talk and counsel with his friends. 
He wasn't the sort of man to whom one of- 
fered praise to his face and reserved more 
candid opinions. 

Political lines were no barrier to his 
friendships. Significant and typical of the 
feeling of Kansans for ANDY ScHOEPPEL is 
shown in the following tribute from Jerry 
E. Driscoll, Russell attorney, lifelong po- 
litical opponent and warm friend of the 
Senator. It shows, we believe, a reason why 
Kansans feel so deeply the State's loss: 


“A TRIBUTE TO ANDY SCHOEPPEL 


“Kansans were shocked by the recent death 
of my personal friend, ANDY SCHOEPPEL. He 
Was a capable, hard-hitting, and conserva- 
tively bent, two-time Governor of Kansas, 
and thrice-elected U.S. Senator. 

“His professional career began in Ness 
County, where he was considered one of 
our own. We were associated in many legal 
battles in western Kansas, and I found him 
to be a big man, in every sense of the word, 
and thereafter, his successful career in pub- 
lic office speaks eloquently of the high es- 
teem in which he was held throughout the 
entire State, and the respect accorded his 
sincerity by Senate colleagues speaks equally 
well of his recognized ability. 

“We were on or connected with opposing 
athletic teams while he was a student at the 
University of Nebraska, and I was a student 
at Kansas University. SHEP was born on a 
farm near Claflin, in Barton County, ap- 
proximately 7 miles south of the farm where 
I was born in Russell County, and our fathers 
were friends during the early day farm life 
and hardships. 

“My nephew later married a cousin of 
ANDY ScHOEPPEL; while Senator ScHOEPPEL 
and I represented different political parties, 
it, In no way, affected the personal friend- 
ship which I am happy to say existed be- 
tween us at all times. I had always admired 
the deep and sincere convictions he held on 
government matters and the fact that he 
fought for these with all of the vigor at his 

command. 


“While Governor of Kansas and without 
solicitation on my part, he appointed me and 
reappointed me as a member of the board 
of regents of the State of Kansas. Seldom 
did he ever visit Russell without paying me 
a visit. By reason of his death, the Nation 
has lost another individual who honestly be- 
lieved in the traditional American free en- 
Parla system. That was my friend, ANDY 

ScHoerPe..”—Jerry E. Driscoll. 
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[From the El Dorado (Kan.) Times, Jan. 23 
1962] 


SENATOR SCHOEPPEL DIES 


The death of Senator ANDREW F. (Axor) 
SCHOEPPEL, senior U.S. Senator from Kansas, 
in Washington Sunday, brought widespread 
sorrow in his home State. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL had been ill since late 
last year, but the malignancy of his ailment 
was not generally known. The end came sud- 
denly and just at a time when he was pre- 
paring a possible resumption of his Senate 
seat. He was 67. 

The Kansas Senator had served 1 year of 
his third term in the Senate. While he was 
not one to engage often in debate, his in- 
fluence in that high body was enormous 
in off-the-fioor activities. In 13 years, he 
had attained numerous high-ranking com- 
mittee assignments. 

Big and strong and vigorous, he was always 
a popular candidate for public office. After 
serving as member and chairman of the 
Kansas Conservation Commission, he ran for 
Governor in 1942 and was elected easily. In 
his reelection during the wartime period 2 
years later, he carried every county in Kansas 
—a feat that probably will not be again 
paralleled. His status as an all-American 
in football at the University of Nebraska was 
helpful in forming his public image. His 
election to the Senate followed his guber- 
natorial career. He was elected to his third 
term after a stiff fight in 1960, again by the 
usual large majority which Kansas voters 
were accustomed to accord him. 

In both private and public ways, ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL was a true conservative, matching 
the mood of his home State, and manifestly 
attaining popular acclaim thereby. He was 
a member of a Wichita law firm and retained 
his name in the firm’s title. 

A wealth of honors, of connections, and of 
important memberships attached to his 
name. He had lived a full and useful life, 
and his public rise had been remarkable since 
he came out of Ness City to appointment 
to a State role in 1939. 

He was a popular and much-sought speak- 
er, usually holding the rapt attention of his 
audiences. His positive manner of speaking, 
driving home his points with long forefinger, 
will be long remembered by his many 
admirers. 

The memory of ANDY ScHOEPPEL will en- 
dure in this State since he was a strong man 
in whom the people could place their trust 
at a time of national confusion—well know- 
ing he was one who would keep the faith. 


[From the Clay Center (Kans.) Dispatch, 
Jan. 23, 1962] 
ANDY ScHOEPPEL 

If ever a man looked like and acted like a 
US. Senator, it was ANDREW ScHOEPPEL, Who 
died Sunday. A handsome man, who obvi- 
ously refiected in his size and his 
football playing days, he also was a fine 
speaker. 

He had become a man who spoke strongly 
on his convictions and those convictions 
seemed to agree with the people of Kansas. 
To our way of thinking, he was the most po- 
tent votegetter in the State. 

It was obvious that he had become a re- 
spected Member of the Senate. His Republi- 
can mates named him campaign chairman a 
few years ago, and he was currently serving 
on the committee on committees and the 
Appropriations Committee. Such assign- 
ments were notes on the respect which he 
garnered. 

Another note of his success as a Senator 
was his friendship with other Members of 
the Senate, regardless of party affiliation. 
This made him a man to be reckoned with. 

It may sound trite to say so, but he truly 
will be a man misssed on the Kansas and 
Washington scene, 
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[From the Marysville (Kans.) Advocate, Jan. 
> 25, 1962} 


SENATOR ANDREW SCHOEPPEL 


Kansas and the Nation loses one of the 
most outstanding Senators in many years in 
the death of Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 

He was high ranking because of his integ- 
rity, frankness, courage, and loyalty to those 
who he knew and believed were doing right. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL was not afraid to say 
“No” and take a stand, even though he may 
have been pushed by members of his own 
party. And he was ready to tell why. 

There are too few Senators in Washington 
like the late Senator SCHOEPPEL. He repre- 
sented the American way of life as the pio- 
neers knew it. 


CLIFF STRATTON WRITES 


We mourn the passing of Senator ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL. Statesman as well as politician; 
a great American, who was not ashamed to be 
a patriot, not afraid to be a voting conserva- 
tive; a fitting compatriot of Senators Barry 
Goldwater, of Arizona, and Harry Byrd, of 
Virginia, worthy successor to Arthur Capper. 


‘TESTIMONIAL SCROLL AWARDED BY THE Na- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A REPRESENTATIVE 
CONGRESS TO SENATOR ANDREW SCHOEPPEL 


To the Honorable ANDREW ScHOEPPEL, U.S. 
SENATOR: 

For an outstanding record of distinguished 
service as a U.S. Senator. 

In adhering most faithfully to the prin- 
ciples of representative government. 

In rendering highly constructive services 
to the people of Kansas, faithfully and 
vigorously representing their ideals and ob- 
jectives, and making many important con- 
tributions to the welfare, progress, and 
betterment of that State. 

In making an unceasing fight for measures 
needed to make and keep America strong 
and protected against the growing menace 
of Communist aims of conquest, and 
enabling our Nation to go forward with her 
highminded efforts for the advancement of 
peace, freedom, justice, and a better way of 
life for all humanity. 

In waging a continuing battle against 
waste, needless spending, corruption, and 
inefficiency, fighting to make the Federal 
Government truly representative of the 
needs and rights of all citizens, particularly 
to protect the economic welfare of the mod- 
est income class engaged in agriculture, 
small business, or as wage earners, and help 
them to obtain a fair share of the national 
prosperity. 

In establishing, living, and fulfilling a 
highly superior standard of public service 
as a great Senator of stanch courage, bril- 
Uant ability, unfailing energy, unswerving 
honesty and integrity, forthrightmess and 
understanding, wholeheartedly dedicated to 
faithfully serving the best interests of the 
people of Kansas and the Nation as a whole, 
with unselfish disregard of any personal 
political consequences. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 
REPRESENTATIVE CONGRESS 
Officers 

Robert H. Austin, chairman, civic leader 
and business executive; Fred Hammes, treas- 
urer, CPA (Hammes, Rockefeller and Sillo- 
way); Malcomb Currie, secretary, country 
weekly editor and publisher. 


Advisory Council 

Hon, James H. R. Cromwell, former United 
States Ambassador to Canada; Gene Tunney, 
civic leader, captain U.S. N., former world 
heavyweight champion; Mrs. Anne 
co-owner, Radio Station WTHE; Hon. Carl 
S. Hallauer, chairman of the board, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co.; Dr. Robert Bruce, for- 
mer head, Conference of Congregational 
Churches; Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan (Ret.), 
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Chief of Chaplains, United States Army; 
Rabbi Jacob Hurwitz, Temple Israel, Con- 
servative; Dr. Guy Snavely, former head, As- 
sociation of American Colleges; Col. Howard 
Ellie Cox, attorney, former national head, 
Military Order of World Wars; Hon. Ned 
Dearborn, former head, National Safety 
Council; Mrs. Marie Friderich, past president, 
American War Mothers; Dr. Charles R, Wil- 
son, director, Colgate University Foreign 
Policy Conference; Hon. Louis Taber, former 
head, National Grange; Richard W. O'Neill, 
OC. M. H., founder, Congressional Medal of 
Honor Association; David R. Owens, Hono- 
lulu business executive, civic leader; Erle 
Cocke, Jr., former National Commander, 
American Legion; Gen. Charles Brandon 
Booth (Ret.), former national head, Volun- 
teers of America; Commodore Charles Kress, 
former mayor of Binghamton, N.Y. 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Great Commander, to call from among us 
on January 22, 1962, our great friend, the 
honorable Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, of 
Wichita Kans., a veteran of World War I and 
a true friend of all veterans: Be it 

Resolved, That the World War I Barracks 
and Auxiliary of Kansas does recognize the 
loss of an outstanding leader; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That an expression of our sym- 
pathy be recorded in the minutes of our 
organizations and a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to Mrs. Schoeppel, Hillcrest 
Apartments, Wichita, Kans. 

C. D. Grant, 
Commander, Department of Kansas. 
BERNICE GRANT, 
President, Department of Kansas. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, a 
great and courageous Kansan, ANDREW 
ScHOEPPEL, is dead. He died as he 
lived—in the service of his beloved State 
and his country. He died in the position 
of trust and responsibility which he 
loved more than any other, as U.S. Sen- 
ator for the State of Kansas. Now the 
entire Nation, through this body, joins 
his wife, Marie, in mourning his loss. 

But as we mourn the loss of this fine 
American, let us also recall the pride 
which he gave to the great State of 
Kansas, the joy with which Kansans ac- 
corded him their highest honors, and 
the deep respect in which he was held 
by all who knew him. 

Born on a Barton County farm on 
November 23, 1894, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL 
attended public schools in Ness County 
and the Universities of Kansas and 
Nebraska. Rugged in his youth as he 
was in manhood, he was a star football 
player for the University of Nebraska 
and a naval pilot during World War I. 

He was drawn to politics as he was to 
the practice of law, and he served as a 
Republican precinct committeeman, 
county chairman, and county attorney. 
In 1939 he was appointed chairman of 
the Kansas Corporation Commission, a 
post he resigned 3 years later to run 
successfully for Governor. He was re- 
elected in 1944 by a record majority. 
Succeeding the late Senator Arthur 
Capper, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL was elected 
to the U.S. Senate in 1948, and reelected 
in 1954 and 1960. He never lost a polit- 
ical contest. His long period of public 
service, all the way from local to na- 
tional levels, was characterized by a 
vigorous and conservative spirit. He 
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truly and ably represented the people of 
Kansas. 

My own acquaintance with Senator 
ScHOEPPEL was all too brief. We joined 
forces on the Republican campaign trails 
during the last election. I deeply ad- 
mired his vigor, his integrity, and his 
tenacious adherence to the principles 
which he held for himself and for the 
Republican Party. 

Since my appointment, I have been 
even more deeply impressed with the 
devotion for ANDREW ScCHOEPPEL which 
was held by the people of our State. In 
every mail delivery I find letters urging 
me to follow the courageous line estab- 
lished by my predecessor. For example, 
just 1 week ago I received a hand- 
written letter from a 90-year-old citizen 
of Hutchinson, Kans., who said: 

I always voted for Senator Schoep- 
pel. * * * He was a great man as Senator, 
and I admired him for his ability, courage, 
and honesty. 


Probably as long as today’s children 
shall live, indeed as long as there shall 
be students of Kansas history, the Sena- 
tors from our State will continue to re- 
ceive letters urging them to be like An- 
DREW SCHOEPPEL. 

Now ANDREW FRANK SCHOEPPEL is dead. 
He lost his valiant battle for life on Jan- 
uary 21 of this year. Let us pray that 
his noble spirit will linger long in this 
place which he loved so well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
great Shakespeare, as I recall, once ob- 
served—and I have forgotten the play in 
which it appears—that nature has 
framed strange fellows inhertime. The 
Bard of Avon could very well have ob- 
served also that nature has framed 
good and wholesome and real and 
genuine fellows in her time. And had 
he done so, he would have included 
in that category the late Senator from 
Kansas whom everybody so affectionately 
referred to as ANDY ScHOEPPEL. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a good man. I 
have said on other occasions on this 
floor that that term probably employs 
the most all-inclusive short adjective in 
the English language; for when one says 
that a certain person has been a good 
man, he has stated about everything. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL did not make a spec- 
tacle of life. Life was for itself. That 
was a great sentiment expressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson early in the 
morning as he headed back to his desk 
and set it down and made it the theme 
of one of the most compelling essays 
he ever wrote. So life for ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL was for itself, and it was a great 
moral adventure in which he performed 
good works and kind deeds. But he was 
good also because he was a good family 
man, and all who knew him can certify 
to his worth as a social being of great 
stature, with that quality of stability 
that contributes so much to society. 

He was a good man because he was 
a good public servant. This embraced 
his devotion to duty, his discharge of 
responsibility as a public trust, and his 
ardent patriotism, because his love of 
and devotion to country was as gospel in 
his soul, 
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He was a wholesome person. In a 
sophisticated age when the smart cliche, 
the wisecrack, the slick phrase and the 
clever bon mot seemed somehow to be 
worshiped for themselves as a necessary 
quality to be the “life of the party,” his 
wholesome simplicity was as a tonic to 
all who knew him. He was simply ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL. 

He was a great Kansan. The inspira- 
tion of the Great Plains was in his being. 
The limitless open sky was in his face. 
The promise of the soil was in his char- 
acter. The very directness of nature 
was in all his thoughts and all his utter- 
ances. ; 

He was as guileless and as unpreten- 
tious as a child, as patient as nature, and 
as gentle as a spring wind. He was in- 
deed a genuine person, and truly we shall 
miss him. 

Mr. President, as a part of this me- 
morial I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a concurrent res- 
olution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PEAR- 
son in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Concurrent resolution relating to the death 
of ANDREW FRANK SCHOEPPEL 


Whereas ANDREW FRANK SCHOEPPEL, the sen- 
ior U.S. Senator from Kansas and former Gov- 
ernor, departed this life at Bethesda, Md., 
Naval Hospital on January 21, 1962, at the 
age of 67 years; and 

Whereas ANDREW FRANK SCHOEPPEL was 
born November 23, 1894, on a farm near 
Claflin in Barton County. At the age of 5, 
he moved with his family to a farm in Ness 
County and attended the rural schools and 
was graduated from the Ransom High School 
in 1915. In 1916 and 1917 he attended the 
University of Kansas, where he lettered on 
the University of Kansas baseball team. Dur- 
ing World War I he left the university to en- 
list in the naval air service. After the armi- 
stice he entered the University of Nebraska 
Law School, and graduated in 1923 with an 
LL. B. degree. In his senior year at Nebraska 
University he gained national fame as an 
end on the football team. Mr. SCHOEPPEL 
began his practice of law at Ness City, where 
he served as county attorney of Ness County 
and mayor of Ness City. In 1939 Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL was appointed to the Kansas Corporation 
Commission, over which he presided as chair- 
man. Resigning his post in May 1942, he 
ran for and won the Republican nomination 
for Governor and was elected on November of 
that year. Two years later he won reelection 
and carried every one of the 105 counties of 
the State. He maintained his official resi- 
dence in Ness City until moving to Wichita 
in 1947, when he joined the law firm of Foul- 
ston, Siefkin, Schoeppel, Bartlett & Powers. 
When Senator Arthur Capper decided not to 
seek another term in the U.S. Senate in 1948, 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL entered the race and easily 
won the election. He was reelected in 1954 
and again in 1960. While Governor of Kansas, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL was chairman of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission from 1943 to 
1945, and served on several commissions and 
groups dealing with State and Federal goy- 
ernmental relations. Special honors he re- 
ceived included honorary doctorate degrees 
from Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. in 
1946, and also a doctorate from Waynesburg 
College, Waynesburg, Pa., in 1953. He was a 
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member of the Methodist Church, a 33d° 
Mason, the Shrine, and veterans and bar as- 
sociation organizations. He was a member 
of Sigma Nu social fraternity in college; and 
Whereas on June 1, 1924, ANDREW FRANK 
ScHOEPPEL was united in marriage with Miss 
Marie Thomsen of Tilden, Nebr., who survives 
him. He is also survived by one brother, 
four sisters, and a host of friends; and 
Whereas in the death of ANDREW FRANK 
SCHOEPPEL his community, the State, and 
the Nation have suffered the loss of an out- 
standing citizen: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That we extend to the surviv- 
ing relatives of ANDREW FRANK SCHOEPPEL our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be di- 
rected to send an enrolled copy of this reso- 
lution to his widow, Mrs. Andrew F. Schoep- 
pel, Hillcrest Apartments, Wichita, Kans.; his 
brother, Mr. John Schoeppel, Ransom, Kans.; 
and his sisters, Miss Elizabeth Schoeppel, 
Mrs. Lee Russell, Mrs. Roy Goss, and Mrs. 
Paul Jacobus, care of Mrs. Andrew F. Schoep- 
pel, Hillcrest Apartments, Wichita, Kans. 
Adopted by the house January 23, 1962. 
ALLEN T. MITCHELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Adopted by the senate January 23, 1962. 
HanOorDU H. CHASE, 
President of the Senate. 
RALPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate January 23. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce were shocked to learn 
of the sudden passing from this life of our 
friend and associate, ANDREW FRANK SCHOEP- 
PEL; and 

Whereas his friendly and wise cooperation 
and counsel in all the activities and dect- 
sions of the committee have been most help- 
ful and most deeply appreciated; and 

Whereas the sense of personal loss to each 
one of us at his passing is keenly felt: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of our com- 
mittee, mindful of his long association and 
unfailing friendliness and wisdom, do hereby 
express our sincere sorrow that he can no 
longer be with us, and direct that the clerk 
of the committee send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a memorial from the city 
of Topeka adopted on the 23d of 
January. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In Memory OF ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, MEMBER 
OF THE U.S. SENATE FROM KANSAS; OUR 
FORMER GOVERNOR; A RESPECTED CITIZEN 
HONORABLE IN His Every ACTION; a Dic- 


The people of Topeka, Kans., and the entire 
Nation have lost a great citizen whose ability 
will be exceedingly difficult to replace. We 
mourn his loss. We extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Schoeppel and the imme- 
diate family, 
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Be it resolved, That we incorporate the 
words of this memorial in the records of 
the city of Topeka, this day, January 23, 
1962, and that a copy be signed and sent 
to Mrs. Andrew Schoeppel. 

E. J. Camp, Mayor. 
Louis E. HOWARD, 
Water Commissioner. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, Jr. 
Street Commissioner. 
PRESTON O. HALE, 
Park Commissioner. 
FRANK J. WARREN, 
Finance Commissioner. 
Attest: 
EpwIN R. JONES, 
City Clerk. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a memorial adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Wichita on the 23d day of January. 

There being no objection, the memori- 
al was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING SENATOR ANDREW 
F. SCHOEPPEL 


Whereas by the untimely death of An- 
DREW F. ScCHOEPPEL we have lost the aid, 
public service, and assistance of a respected 
Senator of the United States and citizen of 
the city of Wichita, Kans.; and 

Whereas in his lifetime he held many po- 
sitions of honor and trust on behalf of the 
people of our State, working unceasingly for 
the betterment and well-being of this area 
and State; and 

Whereas his loyalty, his friendliness, his 
dedication to duty all combined to build 
him a host of friends throughout the city, 
State, and Nation; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper at this 
time for this commission to recognize the 
loss the community has suffered in the 
death of ANDREW F, ScHOEPPEL: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Wichita, Kans., That this com- 
mission pause for a moment in its delibera- 
tions to observe and mourn the passing of 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL; be it further 

Resolved, That in recognition of the es- 
teem in which he is held the clerk of the 
city of Wichita be instructed to spread a 
copy of this resolution in the permanent 
records of the city of Wichita and as an ex- 
pression of sympathy to the members of his 
family, that a copy hereof be mailed to the 
members of his immediate family. 

Adopted at Wichita, Kans., this 23d day 
of January 1962. 

H. P. LINDSLEY, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

C. H. FUNK, 
City Clerk. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. And, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a memorial adopted by 
the State Corporation Commission of 
Kansas dated February 1, 1962. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE STATE COR- 
PORATION COMMISSION, TOPEKA, KANS., 
FEBRUARY 1, 1961 

Members present: Byrd, Grauerholz, and 

Wiles. 

Subject: ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, a memorial 

resolution. 

The above-entitled matter comes on for 
consideration. 

Whereupon, it is moved, seconded, and 
carried that the State Corporation Commis- 
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sion of the State of Kansas express its sense 
of great loss in the passing of ANDREW F. 
ScHOEPPEL and that this resolution be spread 
upon the permanent records of the commis- 
sion and a copy thereof be presented to the 
family of ANDREW F. ScHOEPPEL with our 
sincere regret and deepest sympathy. 

RICHARD C. BYRD, 

ALVIN F. GRAUERHOLZ, 

Harry G. Wires, 

Commissioners. 

Attest: 

RAYMOND B. Harvey, 
Secretary. 
THE STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION OF THE 

STATE OF KANSAS—BEFORE COMMISSIONERS 

RıcHarD C. BYRD, CHAIRMAN; ALVIN F. 

GRAUERHOLZ AND HARRY G. WILES—ÅNDREW 

F. SCHOEPPEL, A MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 

ORDER 

Now on this Ist day of February 1962 the 
above-entitled matter comes before the com- 
mission upon the oral motion of Mr. George 
Bruce that this commission promulgate an 
order in memory of the late Senator ANDREW 
F. SCHOEPPEL. The commission, unani- 
mously concurring, finds: 

1. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL was born in 1894 
on a farm near Clafiln, Kans. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Nebraska 
School of Law in 1922, whereupon he re- 
turned to his native State to engage in the 
practice of law. 

2. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL entered upon a 
life of active public service in 1925 when he 
was elected county attorney of Ness County. 
In 1939 he was appointed to this commis- 
sion and was elected chairman. He served 
this commission, the public, and Kansas in- 
dustries well and ably until 1942, at which 
time he was elected Governor of the State 
of Kansas. So well recognized was his devo- 
tion to duty and his ability in public sery- 
ice that he was reelected as Governor in 1944 
with a record majority. 

3. ANDREW F. ScHOEPPEL was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1948 where he served with 
distinction, securing nationwide acclaim un- 
til his death on Sunday, January 21, 1962: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Corporation Com- 
mission of the State of Kansas express its 
sense of great loss in the passing of ANDREW 
F. SCHOEPPEL and that this resolution be 
spread upon the permanent records of the 
commission and a copy thereof be presented 
to the family of ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL with 
our sincere regret and deepest sympathy. 

By the commission it is so ordered. 

RAYMOND B. Harvey, 
Secretary. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is a sad occasion when we rise in this 
Chamber to express our feelings on the 
passing of one of our colleagues. Words 
are useless, I believe, to express one’s 
true feelings at a time like this, but I 
do join with my distinguished friends 
the Senators from Kansas, the minority 
leader, and other Senators who will 
speak this afternoon in expressing my 
great personal sense of loss on the pass- 
ing of our beloved colleague, ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL. 

As the senior Senator from Kansas 
said, sometimes he has been referred to 
as “our friend Anpy.” To all of us in 
this Chamber he was ANDY SCHOEPPEL, a 
man of simple tastes, of great dignity, 
of real understanding, with a real de- 
gree of tolerance. 

ANpr's public character and his 
private character were one and the same. 
I spent many afternoons with Anpy on 
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the floor of this Chamber, and many 
afternoons with him in the cloakroom. 
I always found him to be honest and 
straightforward. I never found him to 
be opinionated. I never found him to 
be narrow in his thinking. I did find 
him always willing and able to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

He has been referred to as a great son 
of Kansas. He was. He has been re- 
ferred to as a great son of the Midwest. 
He was. But more than anything else 
ANDREW SCHOEPPEL was a great Ameri- 
can—an American in the old tradition, a 
man who was as solid inside as he was 
on the outside, a man who made many 
great contributions to the welfare of his 
country both in the active service of the 
Nation and in the legislative halls of his 
State and of his country. 

It will be very difficult to fill the void 
left by ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, but, good man 
that he was, I know he has gone to a 
reward which will be his because he has 
earned it on the basis of the justice which 
he dispensed, the character which he 
showed, the integrity which was his hall- 
mark, and the honesty which was his 
sign of stability. 

We shall all miss ANDY ScHOEPPEL, but 
I believe that because of our friendship 
with that great man from the Midwest 
we shall all be better Americans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the middle of January the 
Nation, the State of Kansas, and the 
Members of the Senate were shocked 
to learn of the tragic death of ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL. 

I was especially stunned, for during 
the 13 years that ANDY ScHOEPPEL and 
I served together in the Senate we be- 
came close personal friends. It is, then, 
to both a colleague and a friend that I 
should like to pay my deepest and most 
humble respect today. 

It is no easy task to find the words 
to describe adequately how one feels 
when such a fine and valued friend 
passes on. There is a strange feeling 
of helplessness when the means of com- 
munication that is used most effectively 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate day after 
day fails to fully and adequately convey 
the feelings that we all hold at a time 
such as this. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL has often been de- 
scribed as a man who looked and acted 
like a US. Senator. A more fitting 
tribute could not be paid to the man 
or to the Senate. ANDY ScHOEPPEL 
looked and acted the way people expect 
a Senator to look and to act. He was 
a big man—an outstanding football 
player in his college days at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He was a fine 
looking man, easy to talk to and always 
interesting to listen to. He was a fluent 
man, a man with strong convictions 
about the role of government in the lives 
of men; and he was a man who was not 
shy about announcing where he stood on 
an issue, 

On many occasions during these years 
I sought the wisdom of his sound counsel 
and advice, and I found that in making 
a decision he had one guideline—“it it 
right?” 

Personal popularity or glory meant 
nothing to him when he had charted his 
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course, and nothing could cause him to 
swerve from what he felt to be his duty. 

There are some who would call Anpy 
ScHOEPPEL a stubborn man, but, as one 
who came to know him as a friend, I 
shall always remember him as one of 
the most dedicated public servants that 
I have met—a man of integrity, a man 
who had the courage to speak out for 
what he thought was best for his State 
and his country without any regard to 
the popularity of his position. 

ANDREW SCHOFPPEL needs no monu- 
ment. His many years of outstanding 
public service both to his State and to 
his country will long stand as a living 
monument to the memory of this great 
American. 

The extent to which ANpy SCHOEPPEL 
was loved by his fellow Kansans in itself 
forms a unique chapter in the political 
history of the Sunflower State. Each 
time he took his case to the voters they 
responded with overwhelming votes of 
confidence in the man. He began his 
political career by serving as county at- 
torney in his native Ness County. From 
there he went on to become mayor of 
Ness City. He also served as city coun- 
cilman, as city attorney, and as a mem- 
ber of the school board. He later served 
for 3 years as chairman of the Corpora- 
tion Commission of Kansas. 

It was in 1942 that Anny ScHOEPPEL 
first entered a statewide election con- 
test, when he successfully ran for the 
office of Governor of Kansas. He won 
that election and went on 2 years later 
to score the greatest landslide victory in 
the history of Kansas politics when he 
was reelected Governor by a majority of 
nearly 233,000 votes, winning in all of 
the 105 counties in the State of Kansas. 

Three times after that ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL faced the voters of his home State 
in a bid for election to the U.S. Senate— 
and three times he was victorious—in 
1948, 1954, and in 1960. 

In the Senate most of us grew to know 
and to admire the work of the energetic 
Kansan. His outstanding contribution 
was in the field of agricultural legisla- 
tion. As an expert in the field, he served 
with distinction for many years on the 
committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He was the author of the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act, which later be- 
came Public Law 480. It is under the 
terms of this law, so familiar to all Sen- 
ators, that American farm surpluses are 
exchanged for foreign products instead 
of being given away. 

As I mentioned earlier, ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL was the kind of a man who looked 
and acted like a Senator. He was a 
stanch defender of the American free 
enterprise system. He was dedicated to 
his public duty, and he strongly felt that 
it was his public duty to stand for strong 
conservative principles. That he served 
the people of Kansas well by so doing is 
adequately attested by the fact of their 
unswerving support for him at the polls. 

The admiration Kansans showed for 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL was matched in Wash- 
ington, D.C., when he came to this city 
in 1948. While he did not participate in 
floor debate as frequently as some Mem- 
bers do, he tirelessly served the people of 
his State during his 13 years as a Mem- 
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ber of the Senate. The high degree of 
respect that he enjoyed among his col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle was in- 
dicated by his election as chairman of 
the Senatorial Campaign Committee in 
1956. 

ANDY ScCHOEPPEL and his devoted wife, 
Marie, became the close friends of Mrs. 
Williams and me. We shall miss him 
to a degree which is not within my power 
to describe. 

The people of Kansas have lost a tire- 
less public servant. The U.S. Senate has 
lost one of its hardest working, most 
dedicated Members. The Nation has lost 
a devoted public figure and a statesman. 
And I have lost a dear friend. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it 
would be impossible to add to the elo- 
quent tributes that have been paid to 
our late departed colleague, ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL. But I would be remiss to 
every instinct of my nature and would 
betray a friendship that I hold most dear 
if I did not rise to express my personal 
sense of bereavement at his passing. 
Death indeed laid a heavy hand and in- 
flicted a grievous blow on the Senate of 
the United States when it removed 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL from his seat in 
this body. 

ANDREW ScHOEPPEL had character 
stamped on his face. It was manifested 
by his every act as plainly as the word 
“Sterling” on old English silver. He was 
forthright and incapable of deception 
or guile. He had convictions and he had 
the courage to defend those convictions. 
All of those elements went to make him 
a real leader of men. He held every of- 
fice within the gift of the people of his 
beloved State of Kansas, and he was 
recognized as a leader in this great forum 
of States that we call the U.S. Senate. 

ANDREW SCHOEPPEL believed in the 
American way of life and in the Ameri- 
can system of government. He had com- 
plete faith that our system was the finest 
that was ever devised. He held an un- 
speakable contempt for any termite, fel- 
low traveler, Communist or one in any 
other guise who would undertake to 
undermine the foundations of our Gov- 
ernment. 

He was not a political weather vane. 
He had his convictions and he had the 
courage to sustain those convictions, 
even when he stood alone. 

He knew what loyalty meant, and he 
was a loyal man. He was loyal to his 
country. He was loyal to the Senate. 
He was loyal to those who are privileged 
to claim him as a friend. 

He was a tough fighter, but he was in- 
capable of taking any underhanded ad- 
vantage of an adversary under any 
conditions. 

ANDREW SCHOEPPEL was an American 
statesman of the old school. He believed 
in local self-government. He believed 
that the people in a community were 
better able to solve a problem peculiar to 
that community than some bureaucrat 
here in Washington who had never been 
in the community or had any contact 
with the problem. He had a high sense 
of honor, of duty, and of responsibility. 
He was what has been termed a “Senate 
man.” He believed in the Senate, and 
he defended every right and prerogative 
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of every Member of this body. He did so 
knowing that when he defended the 
right of a Senator he was defending the 
power and the right of the State of Kan- 
sas and its 49 sister States. 

He faced his Maker with a conscience 
clear of having cast any single vote in 
this body that was likely to demean the 
Senate or to weaken the powers and the 
prerogatives of Senators that go to make 
this a unique parliamentary body on 
earth, 

Our distinguished friend and eloquent 
minority leader, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], quoted from Shake- 
speare. In relation to the passing of 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL, I thought of a passage 
from Shakespeare, when he had Marc 
Antony state at the bier of Julius 
Caesar— 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Little more can be said. He was a 
man. He worthily discharged every 
public duty and responsibility that was 
his, from those of a local official of his 
home community to those incident to a 
seat in this great body. 

I feel a great sense of personal loss in 
the passing of ANDY SCHOEPPEL, because 
I prized and loved him as a personal 
friend. The loss is aggravated by the 
knowledge that in these perilous days our 
country can ill afford to lose men with 
his sound sense of fundamental Amer- 
icanism and his great courage to defend 
that which he knew to be right. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to rise in an attempt to join my 
colleagues in expressing my great respect, 
affection, and admiration for our late, 
beloved colleague, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 
As I talk about him, there is very much in 
my mind the wonderful woman, Marie 
Schoeppel, who was his wife, partner, 
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long years. If ANDREW SCHOEPPEL’S 
stature and character as a man were 
exceeded by those of anyone I have 
known, it was only by those of his great 
wife. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a man of many 
activities and interests, but of steadfast 
purpose and principle. The world ad- 
mires courage—it glistens with the 
purest light of sunshine and the brilliance 
of a star in a clear, cold night. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL had great courage. 

I remember the story of one of his ex- 
periences on the gridiron, as a boy many 
years ago, when he was a lanky Kansas 
farm boy. He was wearing a numbered 
football jersey of the University of Ne- 
braska. At the time, the Nation was 
shouting the praises of Notre Dame’s 
Four Horsemen, Much was written of 
this jolting juggernaut which overcame 
all football opposition. 

That autumn day arrived at last when 
curious fans could watch both the fabled 
Nebraska star and the legendary back- 
field of Knute Rockne compete on the 
same gridiron. 

The Fighting Irish were simply un- 
beatable, but it would be a good show. 

But the great end that Nebraska had 
imported from Kansas had battled 
against odds all his life. He had fought 
the elements that threatened his farm 
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home and more recently he had engaged 
a foreign enemy that challenged his Na- 
tion. He sought always to win. 

After a brilliant and bruising en- 
counter, the game was scoreless as it 
approached the final gun. 

Then this Nebraska end sensed the 
time, streaked past the entire Notre 
Dame defense and stretched mightily 
for the long one just on the goal line. 
He tipped the ball, slapped. it, juggled it 
at full speed and then clutched it and 
a sensational victory. 

Mr. President, ANDY SCHOEPPEL be- 

came an all-American and a gridiron 
legend. In my book, he has made the 
No. 1 team every year that I have known 
him. 
Like the towering, hardy, colorful sun- 
flower, ANDY ScHOEPPEL sprang from the 
flat, fertile fields of Kansas. He saw a 
spongelike sun soak the life from grain 
and stock during one season and 
watched floods later come to snuff out 
other living things on the same acres. 

He vowed long ago to do that which 
man can do to control and conserve and 
protect the elements abou him. That 
is how I met ANDY ScHOEPPEL some 20 
years ago. We had mutual problems 
and similar dreams for a common area. 

We were both candidates for Governor 
of our respective States. We were both 
elected in the same year and were neigh- 
boring Governors during the war years. 
We became fast friends while working 
together to solve many problems in 
which our States had a common interest. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion was formed in the 1930’s. It has 
helped ever since to fight for true con- 
servation of oil and gas. He and I 
served on this commission for 4 years. 

When we arrived in the Senate, we 
joined together in efforts to conserve and 
develop all of the natural resources of 
our States. 

We were joint authors of the first bill 
we introduced in 1949. It created the 
now famous Arkansas White and Red 
River Basin Commission, a study com- 
mission to survey the entire soil and 
water resources of these great river 
basins, and to develop a plan for their 
complete conservation. That commis- 
sion developed such a plan to conserve 
the soil and water resources of our 
States. Together we sponsored many 
projects to conserve those soil and water 
resources, as well as the other resources 
so valuable to Oklahoma and Kansas. 

It has been a great privilege through 
all these years to have ANDY SCHOEPPEL 
as one of my most cherished friends. 

With the tenacity that sprang from his 
rugged, prairie heritage, ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL bucked many a line, jolted many an 
enemy, and scored in many difficult con- 
tests when his goal was in sight. He 
fought for those measures he knew would 
make his State, his area, and his Nation 
a stronger, finer State and country. De- 
spite personal or party persuasion, 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL voted straight down the 
line on the basis of his principles as ap- 
plied to the issues with which he was 
confronted. 

Yes, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Oklahoma is sorely grieved. Today he 
joins his State as it mourns the loss that 
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has befallen it and our neighboring State 
of Kansas and our country. 

Rugged as he was, ANDY SCHOEPPEL 
was also gentle—gentle because he was 
both honorable and kind. 

Truly, an all-American is gone, but 
he will never be forgotten. 

Iam reminded of the words of Kipling, 
when he said: 

E’en as he trod 

That day to God, 

So walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness, 
And honor and clean mirth. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
do not know what I can add today to 
what has already been said about my 
good friend, ANDY SCHOEPPEL. He did 
play the game of politics as he played 
football, with vigor and always within 
the rules of the game. 

I suppose I got to know ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL as well as any other Senator, because 
for many years he was the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Commerce. We worked many hours to- 
gether on many problems. 

I was greatly shocked at his death. 
As a matter of fact, it was a personal 
shock to me, because I was on my way 
to Bethesda to see him when he died. 
I had talked with the people at the hos- 
pital the night before, and I was looking 
forward to talk with him on some com- 
mittee business. 

He was a fine man. He was, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] has 
said, rugged but gentle. He was a 
gentleman in all his dealings. He lived 
that way. He did not know any other 
way to live. He loved his work on the 
Committee on Commerce. He brought 
to it a great background of experience. 

As I am sure the occupant of the 
chair, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON] know, Senator 
SCHOEPPEL had long experience on the 
Public Service Commission of Kansas 
and then as Governor of his State. 

In the complex world of transporta- 
tion in the United States, with its many 
problems and controversies, ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL brought to the committee a 
steadying infiuence. He was a good 
legislator. He liked to do his home- 
work. In this particular field he had no 
peer. I know that the members of the 
Committee on Commerce, including my- 
self, and regardless of party, relied, time 
and time again, upon his good advice, his 
wide background and his long experi- 
ence in this field. 

I have lost a good friend. The Senate 
has lost a good legislator. The country 
has lost a great American. 

I join with my colleagues in saying 
that I am severely grieved. I extend 
my deepest sympathy to his very fine 
family, particularly to Mrs. Schoeppel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, like 
many of my colleagues, I was shocked 
when I learned earlier this year of the 
death of my good friend, ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL, the distinguished Senator 
from the State of Kansas. 

Although we sat on opposite sides of 
the aisle, we saw eye to eye on most of 
the problems plaguing agriculture. He 
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worked hard and diligently, and was a 
credit to the people of Kansas and our 
country. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL and I served at the 
same time on two most important com- 
mittees of the Senate. He became a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, of which I now have 
the honor to be chairman, at the begin- 
ning of the 83d Congress. He remained 
a member of this committee until the 
start of the 87th Congress, when he re- 
signed to accept an appointment to the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which 
I am also a member. 

I was, therefore, able to observe at 
close hand the work done by Senator 
SCHOEPPEL, and what I perceived was the 
picture of a devoted public servant, striv- 
ing to do the best for his Nation and his 
State. 

He leaves behind a rich heritage of 
dedicated service to the people of Kansas 
and the United States—first as an out- 
standing Governor of the State of Kan- 
sas and then as an effective Senator from 
Kansas. 

I particularly liked talking to him and 
receiving his counsel. I remember many 
conversations we had relative to the 
continuing need for the adequate preser- 
vation of our two most precious natural 
resources—soil and water. 

Senator ScHoErpeEL and I shared the 
view that plans must be made today so 
that millions of Americans as yet unborn 
would be able to enjoy the abundance of 
these two God-given resources. 

He was most diligent in his efforts to 
initiate work on the Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir, which was the first major public 
works project in Kansas. 

He was a consistent supporter of the 
Elk City Reservoir, and I am pleased to 
tell the Senate that before death ended 
the service of Senator ANDREW SCHOEP- 
PEL, this project was finally approved 
and work has begun on this massive 
structure which will be of much benefit 
to the people of Kansas. I was always 
glad to labor hand in hand with him in 
attempting to solve some of the flood 
control problems of his beloved State. 

With his passing the Nation has lost 
@ valued servant, Kansas has lost a 
loyal son, and I have lost a close friend. 

I extend my deep sympathy to his de- 
voted wife, Marie, to his family, and to 
the members of his staff. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, shortly 
after I came to the Senate, I was as- 
signed to the Committee on Commerce. 
During most of the years that it has been 
my privilege to be a Member of this 
body, I have served on that committee 
under the leadership of its senior rank- 
ing minority member, the late ANDREW 
F. ScHorpret. Because of the admira- 
tion and reverence in which I hold his 
memory, and because of those years of 
close association, I deem it a privilege to 
add a few words to the moving tributes 
which have been delivered by his col- 
leagues this day. 

As I have been sitting here listening 
to those tributes, it has been borne home 
to me in almost every instance, and from 
the lips of every Senator who has spoken 
of our beloved friend, that there is one 
underlying element uppermost in every- 
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one’s mind, that is the strength, the 
rocklike resolution, and the firmness of 
his character, which was enhanced by 
his physical appearance. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
ever saw Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 
It was when I was a Member of the 
other body, before I ever came to know 
him in the Senate. I looked into his 
face, with its rugged, almost roughhewn 
features. I noted his powerful body, and 
erect carriage, I never forgot the im- 
pression which he made upon me. 

I have chanced to read a literal trans- 
lation of some words from Virgil's 
Aeneid: 

But like a rock unmoved, a rock that 
braves the raving tempest and the rising 
waves—so stood the righteous prince; and 
long sustained the madness of the noisy 
throng. 


It was that rocklike strength, which 
was so characteristic of ANDY SCHOEPPEL, 
that has made our memories of him a 
little different, perhaps, from our 
memories of other colleagues, because 
it is good to believe that every man who 
serves in this great body will leave and 
does leave a peculiar impression of his 
own individual personality. 

But the strength of ANDY ScHOEPPEL 
would never have been emphasized or 
impressed upon us merely by his splendid 
physique or the rugged strength of his 
face. There was something else. 

There is a college near my hometown, 
in my State—and I hope I may be for- 
given for referring to the name of my 
State—and in its alma mater, which I 
have heard sung so many times, are 
these words: 


The granite of New Hampshire in their 
muscles and their brains. 


I hope I may be forgiven what sounds 
almost like a note of levity in these 
solemn proceedings when I say that I 
have listened to those words many times 
with puzzlement and perhaps with a 
little amusement. I never understood 
them until I knew ANDY SCHOEPPEL. 
There was a stern, rocklike, unflinching 
character not only in his muscles, but 
also in his brain, in his convictions, and 
in his entire personality. That was 
shown throughout his service in the 
Senate. 

A great writer once said of Daniel 
Webster that God would never have 
created a man of such noble propor- 
tions and fail to endow him with superior 
faculties. 

It would have been a sad disillusion- 
ment if, when we came to know ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL better, we had found that his 
abilities and the powers of his mind and 
of his intellect had not equaled his physi- 
cal powers. But they did—in full mea- 
sure, 

ANDREW ScCHOEPPEL’s service in this 
body was quiet. He never was one to 
have a glib tongue or to indulge in 
flowery eloquence, although he demon- 
strated great force and power when he 
chose to speak for the causes in which 
he believed and to which he was dedi- 
cated, 

His services on our committee have 
been referred to by our dis ed 
chairman. On the committee he was a 
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constructive member, a leader of the 
minority, and a leader of the entire com- 
mittee. 

His experience on the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Kansas had laid an 
excellent foundation for dealing with the 
problems peculiar to the Commerce Com- 
mittee. He had a clear, sharp, vision of 
what it means to have at all times proper 
regulation of public bodies, without as- 
suming managerial functions or without 
stifling free, competitive enterprise; and 
he fought for this ideal. 

He joined with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and 
other Senators in producing that effec- 
tive legislation, the Transportation Act 
of 1958, which went a long way toward 
bolstering the weakening strength of the 
railroad system of the country. Dur- 
ing the last few years he was in the 
forefront in framing vitally necessary 
legislation which created the Federal 
Aviation Agency to control, as well as 
government can, the hazards of air 
traffic. These were only a few of his 
contributions. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege 
to visit with him in his State and to 
speak with him before his fellow Kan- 
sans. One had only to go there to real- 
ize the secret of ANDY SCHOEPPEL’S 
strength: He was a man of the plains, a 
man of old pioneer stock; and his 
straight, clear gaze, his strong voice, his 
powerful convictions, and his rugged 
physique had been molded in the caul- 
dron of life on the farm and on the plains 
of his great State. 

I traveled with him to Alaska, where 
we held hearings as a subcommittee of 
the Commerce Committee; Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say to you that his pioneer per- 
sonality was reflected in almost perfect 
setting with the background of the great 
frontier State of Alaska. 

I also traveled to the Orient with him 
and with his dear wife, Marie; and I 
was privileged to observe what perfect 
companionship and perfect love existed 
between them. They did not wear their 
affection on their sleeves; they were not 
demonstrative. But one had only to see 
them together, to feel the inspiration 
of a deep, abiding, and deathless love. 

And then we lost him. But we have 
the memory of a Senator who, as others 
have said today, looked, acted, and was 
the personification of this great body. 
ANDREW SCHOEPPEL was the beau ideal of 
a Senator in his appearance and in all 
the qualities of mind and soul which 
equip men for service here. With a toga 
around his massive shoulders and a fillet 
around his rugged brow, he could have 
stepped back through the ages and 
walked the pretorian pavements on 
terms of complete equality with any sen- 
ator of ancient Rome. 

Mr. President, there is one consola- 
tion which we, his colleagues, have: Most 
of us never saw him in weakness. The 
experience of witnessing his losing fight 
for health was a Gethsemane through 
which his loved ones had to pass; and 
to them go our deepest sympathy. But 
we, his colleagues on the floor of the 
Senate, never saw him in weakness. We 
shall always remember him in the very 
bloom, flower, and strength of his mag- 
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nificent, shining manhood. He will nev- 
er grow old, as some of us may be fated 
to do. His steps will never falter, his 
eyes will never grow dim, and his fac- 
ulties will never be obscured by the ero- 
sion of age. Instead, he will live on, in 
our memories and in the traditions of 
this body, in the fullness of his life. 

Mr. President, others have given quo- 
tations here, today; and I leave but one 
with you. The most appropriate text, 
in my opinion, comes from the words of 
St. Paul: 

Be ye steadfast. 


ANDREW SCHOEPPEL was steadfast, in 
shadow and in sunshine, in the years 
when he was working his way up, in the 
victories of his political career, and in 
his culminating service in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. His memory remains steadfast with 
every one of us whose lives were touched 
by his. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
is with a feeling of deep personal sad- 
ness that I rise today to join my dis- 
tinguished colleagues who have preced- 
ed me in paying tribute to our late and 
lamented colleague, Senator ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas. I fully share the 
tender sentiments which each one of 
them has so eloquently expressed. 

In the years of our service here to- 
gether, I came to know Senator SCHOEP- 
PEL and, I believe, to know him well. 
And the longer I knew him and the more 
we worked together, the deeper my re- 
spect and the greater my admiration 
grew for him as a man, as a Senator, as 
an American, and as a statesman. 

For 4 years he served with me on the 
Government Operations Committee, of 
which I had the honor to be chairman. 
There he gave to me the closest coopera- 
tion and the most valuable assistance; 
and I very much missed his able counsel 
and his help when he left that commit- 
tee for another important assignment in 
this body. 

We also served and worked together 
on the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate; and it was always a genuine 
pleasure to do committee work with him. 

It is true that we were of different 
political parties; but on most of the vital 
issues which came before this body dur- 
ing the time when we served together, 
we voted together, with very few excep- 
tions. 

On the committees on which I served 
with him he exhibited the same con- 
stant fidelity to the sound principles of 
government and the tireless devotion to 
duty that made him a spirited and 
forthright advocate of governmental in- 
tegrity and responsibility here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL was completely 
absorbed in the never-ending task of 
safeguarding the democratic ideology 
that his own career of service to the peo- 
ple of the State of Kansas and the en- 
tire United States so well symbolized. 

We shall all miss his stabilizing influ- 
ence, his unimpeachable loyalty, his sin- 
cere and dedicated presence here in this 
Chamber. 

Our country has lost a stanch defend- 
er of basic constitutional principles and 
of good government, 
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Mrs. McClellan joins me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Schoep- 
pel and members of the family. We 
share their deep sorrow in their great 
loss. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, so 
many true, permanently impressive 
things have been stated here today about 
our late great friend, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
that I shall not try to reiterate any of 
them. I agree with everything I have 
heard said. He was a great American. 
He was a great Senator. I shall think of 
him always as a man’s man and a Sena- 
tor’s Senator. 

I shall also think of him as a kind, 
generous, gentle, and frank friend. We 
became friends when we were serving as 
Governors back during World War II 
days. I found him then, o? course, de- 
voted not only to his State, but to his 
Nation and to the great contest in which 
we were engaged. 

I like to think of him as a wartime 
Governor because shortly after I had the 
pleasure of meeting him, I learned he 
had been in World War I and had re- 
ceived his training as a Navy pilot within 
my own State, at a little Navy base, long 
since out of use, in the general Miami 
area. He spoke of it often. He went 
to our State often. I want to say no- 
body was more welcome and more hap- 
pily received by our Florida people than 
was ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 

After he had been with me on two 
agricultural subcommittee hearings, one 
at Lakeland in a citrus matter and one 
as Live Oak in a tobacco matter, I was 
literally besieged with requests for him 
to attend and be the speaker at annual 
agricultural meetings of the highest 
rank throughout our State. A few he 
could accept. Many others he could not. 
But I always knew he liked to go there. 
He thought of it in terms of his boyhood 
training as a Navy aviator, and we al- 
ways loved to have him there. 

He was always a human man and a 
kind friend. I recall when he honored 
us, my two sons, a son-in-law, and my- 
self, when we held a dinner party in one 
of the Spanish restaurants in Tampa. 
For no period of time when we were to- 
gether exceeding a few minutes, from 
that time on, did he fail to have a com- 
ment or question about one of those 
three youngsters or all of them. He was 
a warmhearted man. In his life and 
thinking—and his was a busy life—he al- 
ways had time for friendship and inter- 
est in younger people whom he had met 
and whom he liked to recall. 

Mr. President, two things about him 
I would like to tell before I sit down. 
First, with great gratitude I want to 
comment on the fact that he was kind 
enough to present me for an award, 
which I treasure greatly, before a na- 
tional organization, but which I treasure 
the more because he presented me for it. 
Later on I found he had placed the words 
of that presentation in the permanent 
record of our Nation’s life, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I am exceedingly 
proud to have those kind words of his 
there. 

The other thing I would like to tell 
has to do with his career as an all- 
American football player, not in his own 
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State, but in the neighboring State of 
Nebraska. I suspect that there is rather 
intense rivalry between those two fine 
States out on the Great Plains. At any 
rate, a mutual friend of nis and mine 
told me that after AND had gone there 
and made that great record as a foot- 
ball player with Nebraska, in which they 
not only led in defeating Notre Dame, 
as has been mentioned, but also the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, one of his friends 
told him, “Anpy, you need not come back 
home to Kansas, because you can’t be 
elected to anything.” 

I asked ANDREW ScHOEPPEL if that was 
true. He said, “Well, yes, he said some- 
thing like that. In the first place, I did 
not believe it. In the next place, it was 
home, and I wanted to go anyhow.” 

The fact that that comment was un- 
duly pessimistic and not in accord with 
what occurred later is best shown by 
the fact that he was twice elected Gov- 
ernor of Kansas and three times as U.S. 
Senator. 

Having attended the last rites con- 
ducted in Wichita, I can say I never saw 
a group of people who showed greater 
sorrow and personal grief than the peo- 
ple who attended those rites, on a rainy 
day, when a day or two before 14 inches 
of snow had fallen, and which had not 
melted, when the Senate delegation had 
to land 60 miles away and travel there 
by icy road, and had difficulty getting 
there. But everybody was there in his 
place, because they had come to honor 
a dear friend in their expressions of 
sorrow, and they showed it in their 
faces. 

May I be pardoned for saying there 
was an impressive attendance by mem- 
bers of his Masonic fraternity. I could 
not estimate the exact number, but cer- 
tainly there were several thousand 
there. I learned on inquiry that he had 
been elevated to the highest rank in that 
fraternity, and was a 33d degree Mason. 
Such an honor calls for not merely po- 
litical ability, not merely the ability to 
compete in the world of government and 
business, but calls for a shining char- 
acter which the men who were his 
brethren recognized, no matter what 
place in life they happened to come 
from. 

ANDREW SCHOEPPEL was a great man. 
I shall never forget looking across the 
Chamber to the other side of the aisle 
and seeing his great hands, hands which 
reminded me of the great hands of Lin- 
coln as shown in the Lincoln Memorial, 
and his great shoulders, and his tremen- 
dous body, always supple and well pre- 
served. I would have thought that he 
would probably be the last man in this 
group who would pass away. I shall 
never forget his kindly face, grinning as 
somebody brought out a good point, 
whether it was for or against his side of 
the argument. Incidentally, I had occa- 
sion to go through tough scraps with him 
several times. I shall never forget how 
he and others of us attacked a reorgani- 
zation plan for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. He shot the plan so full of holes, 
that when he sat down, the record will 
show, the reorganization plan proposal 
was overwhelmed unanimously on a 
voice vote. Everybody knows that did 
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not occur on any other reorganization 
proposal, because, on reorganization 
plans, we normally take a record vote 
so that the requisite number will show 
on one side or the other. 

He was a fine, clean man, an ornament 
to the Senate, one whose friendship we 
shall always remember. I am delighted 
to be counted among the group of those 
who had the privilege of being within the 
circle of his great embracing friendship. 

Mrs. Holland and I both express our 
deepest grief and affectionate sympathy 
to Marie Schoeppel. We shall always 
miss him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE: Mr. President, it was 
in 1946, in Oklahoma, when the Gov- 
ernors’ conference was held and I was 
in attendance, that I first met ANDY 
ScHorrre,t. I sat opposite him at the 
meeting of the Governors, and I listened 
to his contributions to the discussion 
had at that time. 

I had not previously known Governor 
SCHOEPPEL, but the precision with which 
he presented his views and the knowl- 
edge he had of the subject under dis- 
cussion left on me a deep impression. 

We parted at the Governors’ confer- 
ence, and I did not see him again until 
Icame to the U.S. Senate in 1957. Since 
that time I have had approximately 5 
years to observe the character and the 
innermost qualities of this man who left 
us a short time ago. 

To me it seems he built his life upon 
@ moral code which, in the face of ad- 
versity, of violent discussion and inter- 
mittent defeat, stood up with greater 
luminosity as time went on. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL. is not with us. 
chair is vacant. He is gone. 

In the words of the poet: 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


It seems those words prevail today. 

In meditation, somberly, we are as- 
sembled, paying tribute to the memory 
of AnDY SCHOEPPEL, listening to the 
words which are spoken about his beau- 
tiful life, and wishing to draw from it so 
that in the performance of our work we 
shall be worthy of the high offices we 
hold. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was firm and yet gen- 
tle and humble. He had the qualities 
of the rugged football player, with a 
desire to win, but at the same time 
he exhibited a humility that was 
fascinating. He was patient. He was 
courageous. If I were to single out one 
attribute of his which demonstrated his 
quality of goodness, it would be that of 
valor in the performance of his duty. It 
seemed to me that he never retreated 
from a problem. 

He declared himself in accordance 
with what he thought to be the best in- 
terests of the people and of the security 
of the country. 

He leaves with usa great memory. We 
draw richly from him. 

I have said that he built his life upon 
@ moral code. Probably I should say he 
built his house and his life upon a rock, 
and that when the winds and the storms 
came, that house and life withstood the 
ravages of time. 

He was humble, loyal, courageous, pa- 
tient, and industrious. 


His 
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I went to the Bethesda Hospital one 
morning, to pay a visit to him. It was 
then I learned of the seriousness of his 
illness. I was not able to gain admit- 
tance. A short while afterward the 
tragic word of his death came. 

Today, as I reflect, I look upon ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL as being in a position to be 
able to say, “Lord, if Thou art prepared 
to call me, I am ready. I have lived my 
life, trying with all my might to be loyal 
and to be good to my family, to my 
friends, to my community, and to my 
Nation.” 

True to the lesson, let us be ready for 
the call. It is inevitable. It will come. 

My belief is that ANDY SCHOEPPEL was 
in that position. Whatever adversity 
came to him, within himself he knew he 
tried to follow the right course. 

Mrs. Schoeppel, my condolences go to 
you and to the family. I feel grateful 
to him because I believe that from my 
contact with him I became a better man. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
sorrow and deep regret over the passing 
of ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 

My wife and I enjoyed and cherished 
the friendship of ANDREW ScHOEPPEL and 
his lovely wife Marie. His sudden death 
was indeed a great personal shock and 
loss to those of use who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 

He has been described today as being 
a large man, and indeed he was, but he 
was large in every way, not merely phys- 
ically. -He was large also mentally and 
morally. 

Above all, Mr. President, we all knew 
him to be a very great patriot, a man 
who was devoted to the timeless basic 
principles which have made this Nation 
of ours great. 

Despite his rugged appearance, those 
of us who were privileged to know him 
knew him to be a gentle, a refined, and 
a considerate person. That is why he 
had so many friends. That is why his 
passing has been such a personal loss to 
so many of the people in his State, in 
Washington, D.C., and throughout the 
Nation. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a Republican, but 
he was a nonpartisan when matters in- 
volving the Nation’s welfare were being 
considered. He always placed the Na- 
tion’s interest above personal and po- 
litical considerations. 

ANDY ScCHOEPPEL was indeed, as has 
been stated, a dedicated public servant. 
I was privileged to serve with him on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for some 11 years. 

He knew a great deal about the trans- 
portation problems of America, and he 
made a significant contribution toward 
the solution of the many problems which 
plague that particular industry. 

In every sense he was a man of high 
character and high quality. He richly 
deseryes the many fine things which 
have been said about him today and the 
many honors which have been bestowed 
upon him by his friends, his State, and 
our Nation. We are all less happy and 
less strong by reason of ANpy’s departure. 
The memory of his rugged, determined, 
and dedicated character will serve to in- 
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spire us all to greater service to our State 
and our Nation. 

Mrs. Smathers joins with me in ex- 
tending our deepest sympathy to his 
sweet and lovely wife Maria, to all of 
his family, and to the people of his State 
and our Nation, for all of us will miss 
him and all of us will long remember 
him. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
January 21 of this year the Senate, the 
State of Kansas, and the Nation sus- 
tained a great loss. On that date our be- 
loved and esteemed colleague, Senator 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, passed away. All 
who knew him cherished his friendship 
and were deeply sorrowed to hear of his 
death. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL was a man of the 
highest character and sterling integrity. 
He never deviated from the straight and 
narrow path which his high principles 
laid down for him to follow. In all 
things, no matter how seemingly un- 
important, he never lost sight of the 
overriding principles involved. This al- 
ways resulted in a sound and constitu- 
tional approach to every issue. An ex- 
amination of his voting record reveals 
that his efforts to maintain constitu- 
tional and financially sound government 
were unrelenting. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL, although a great 
athlete and a powerful man physically, 
Was a soft-spoken and humble man who 
bore the mark of a true gentleman. It 
was not very often that he rose on the 
floor of the Senate to express his opinion 
on a matter. When he did, however, his 
thoughts commanded the respect of his 
colleagues because they were the product 
of deep convictions and a profound 
knowledge of his subject. His deep 
knowledge of the Constitution led him 
to be a stanch advocate of States rights 
and limited Central Government. 

He truly understood the philosophy 
which our Founding Fathers included in 
the basic documents of our Government. 
It is a great satisfaction to me that I 
have had the honor and privilege to 
serve in the Senate with Senator 
ScHOEPPEL, a Man of tremendous cour- 
age, great wisdom, and a true patriot. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL conducted himself 
as a gentleman on all occasions. No 
matter how adverse the circumstances, 
he never ‘ost his composure. His dedi- 
cation to the Constitution and many 
efforts toward fiscal responsibility re- 
sulted in a true conservative approach 
to government. It causes me a great 
deal of remorse to realize that the Sen- 
ate and the Nation no longer have the 
benefit of this able Senator’s service. 
His many accémplishments will leave 
their mark on our Nation, and his record 
will serve as an example which all Sena- 
tors could well emulate. 

A great poet once said: 

When a great man dies, 

For years beyond his ken 
The life he leaves behind him 
Will shine upon the paths of men. 


That is true especially of my good 
friend, the able late Senator from Kan- 
sas, Senator SCHOEPPEL. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in the 
untimely passing of Senator ANDREW 
ScHOEPPEL, the State and the Nation he 
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served so well have suffered a great and 
irreparable loss. This sense of loss is 
felt in an especially deep and poignant 


way by those of us who were warmed and - 


enriched by the gift of his friendship. 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a man who gave 
stature and dignity to every public office 
he held, and we who were privileged to 
work with him in this body were pro- 
foundly impressed by his dedicated spirit 
of service, by his depth of understanding 
and by the ability and energy he brought 
to the high cause of sound and effective 
government. Even those who might not 
agree with his views on specific issues 
could not but admire the sincerity of 
his convictions and the vigor with which 
he defended those views. Just as he had 
been outstanding in his college days on 
the football field, so did his high quali- 
ties manifest themselves later on the 
broader playing field of life. His be- 
loved State mourns a son who served it 
long and faithfully and with rare dis- 
tinction. His Nation salutes him for his 
contribution to the better, fuller na- 
tional life toward which he worked so 
zealously. His friends turn to his 
family in this sorrowful hour and share 
with them the grief of a loss so deeply, 
so personally felt by each of us privileged 
to know the warmth of ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s 
friendship. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a few words of esteem about our 
former colleague, the late Senator from 
Kansas, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, Senator 
ScHOEPPEL was respected by all who 
knew him for his forthright persever- 
ance in fighting for principles in which 
he believed. He was ever mindful of the 
needs of his constituents and the neces- 
sities of the country. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL was a firm believer 
in the traditional American freedom and 
the American way of life and a stanch 
advocate of measures which support this 
way of life. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL was a credit to 
this deliberative body in every sense. 
His untimely death leaves a sincere sense 
of loss to his friends. 

I would like to add my sincere con- 
dolences to Mrs. Schoeppel and mem- 
bers of the family in their great loss. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to the late senior Senator from 
Kansas, the distinguished ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL. 

It was my good fortune to serve in 
the Senate with Senator SCHOEPPEL from 
1954 until his untimely passing on Jan- 
uary 21. Through those 8 years, 
I learned to value ANDY SCHOEPPEL’S 
counsel and friendship very highly. He 
was a man of strong will and determi- 
nation, and a mighty heart. His word 
on all things was his bond. His every 
action and thought were above reproach. 
His deep convictions and obvious sin- 
cerity carried him through many legis- 
lative and political battles with an 
unblemished record. He never lost an 
election nor a principle during his long 
and distinguished career. His strong 
erect body carried him to great physical 
triumphs, just as his keen mind carried 
him to lofty heights in his chosen work. 

From the time he participated in 
the early rugged days of big-time college 
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football as a Walter Camp All-American 
of Nebraska, ANDY SCHOEPPEL had one 
motivating characteristic that stood out 
above all others—a drive, a desire, a 
determination to be the very best at 
whatever he undertook. His record as 
a US. Senator for 15 years is just one 
example of how well he succeeded in 
his goal. The others—his record as a 
member of the Naval Reserve Flying 
Foree during World War I, as a citizen 
and county attorney of Ness County, 
Kans., as a two-term Governor of his 
State, and then, his greatest achieve- 
ment in public life, his tenure in the 
U.S. Senate. 

In this body, he served with distinc- 
tion for 4 years as chairman of the Re- 
publican committee on committees. He 
was a strong advocate for Public Law 480 
pertaining to the sale of agriculture 
surpluses to foreign nations in exchange 
for their own currencies. He introduced 
antifilibuster legislation, supported with 
all his physical and mental resources the 
North Atlantic Security Pact and many 
other important legislative matters, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to a sound 
economic policy. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL did not often en- 
gage in floor debates. When he did, he 
spoke with great authority and per- 
suasion. However, he was one of the 
Senate's greatest students of proposed 
legislation. Once he had convinced him- 
self of the merit in any proposed legis- 
lation, he burned the late lamp in his 
efforts to get it passed. I had the honor 
of serving with ANDREW ScCHOEPPEL on 
the Appropriations Committee. Here, 
his keen mind and sharp discerning eye 
were of invaluable aid to all who served 
with him. AnDY Scuoerret did his 
homework and was always prepared. He 
felt the people of his State and Nation 
deserved nothing less than his best 
efforts. 

It is beyond the limit of time, space, 
and my sma effort to properly eulogize 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL. His record as a public 
servant to his beloved State, and as a 
close personal friend and adviser to 
many, will live far longer in the minds 
and hearts of the people he touched, 
than in the pages of this RECORD. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is with a deep sense of loss that I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the late AnDREw F. SCHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL was a great friend; 
and as a representative of the State of 
Kansas, was a good neighbor to all of us 
in Missouri. 

ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, man of character, 
was a great servant of the people of his 
State. He worked hard for the interests 
of the farmer, and was particularly 
aware of the need for development of 
the water resources of Kansas. Much 
of the credit for the great strides made 
in that State over the past decade is due 
to the fine work of Senator SCHOEPPEL. 

He served in many offices at the local, 
State and National levels; but nowhere 
did he do more for his State and its citi- 
zens than during his 12 years in the 
U.S. Senate. 

It was a great pleasure to work with 
him on the many problems which our 
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neighboring States shared, and we of the 
State of Missouri will miss him. 

My wife joins with me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Schoeppel 
and to all the members of the family. 

We in the Senate have lost a great 
friend and a respected colleague. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
death of ANDREW F. ScHOEPPEL, U.S. Sen- 
ator from Kansas, brings deep sorrow to 
America and to the Senate. Even those 
who fought him on many a political field 
will attest to the fact that he was a man 
of principle and a man of courage. 

“AnDY,” as he is known to all of us, 
was born on a farm where he learned 
through hard work the importance of 
industry and the wonderful ways of na- 
ture. Anpy never forgot the people he 
left behind in the farming communities. 
Indeed he was regarded in the Senate 
and in the country at large as a recog- 
nized expert in agriculture. It was his 
imagination and planning which led to 
the adoption of Public Law 480, the 
statute under which American farm sur- 
pluses are exchanged for foreign prod- 
ucts. How many dairy farmers and 
grain farmers have benefited from this 
law I cannot say, but I do know that it 
has not only helped raise the standard of 
living of American farmers and their 
families, it has also fed the hungry 
abroad and won for this Nation millions 
of friends in distant lands. 

Anpy’s interest in the small family 
farm probably contributed a great deal 
to his equally understanding approach 
to the problems of small businessmen. 
Those of us who served with him on the 
Select Committee on Small Business 
have frequently tapped the depth of his 
knowledge and sought his wise counsel 
and guidance. 

In this swift-moving hydrogen era, 
many men come straight to Congress 
from their private business affairs with- 
out having participated in government 
at the local or county level. This was 
not true of ANDY SCHOEPPEL. He had 
the most thorough preparation a man 
could possibly haye for the important 
tasks and pressing responsibilities of a 
US. Senator. 

Ab served as a mayor, school board 
member, county attorney, and Governor 
of the great State of Kansas. His record 
as his State’s chief executive was so out- 
standing that he was given one of the 
greatest landslide votes in Kansas his- 
tory. 

Three times Anpy was chosen by the 
people he loved to serve as one of their 
U.S. Senators. In this body, he won 
the affection and esteem of every one 
of his colleagues, particularly his fellow 
Republicans. ‘This is evidenced by the 
fact that he once served as chairman of 
the senatorial campaign committee and 
was until his untimely death chairman 
of the committee on committees. 

It is a sad thing that his wise counsel 
and long experience have been taken 
from us at this critical hour when they 
are needed most. The dread disease 
cancer, so long the enemy of mankind, 
has taken one more of the ablest and 
kindest Members of the U.S. Senate. 

As one who fell a victim of the same 
disease, I feel that I can properly ask 
that we do everything we can to aid 
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our men of science in finding the an- 
swers that will vanquish the great foe 
of us all. 

In repayment for the courage, loyalty, 
patriotism, and true devotion to the 
public welfare which ANDY ScCHOEPPEL 
gave America—we can do no less. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Senator ANpy ScHOEPPEL was a friend 
of mine and I enjoyed that friendship 
with him from the days he was Governor 
of Kansas and I visited in that State on 
several occasions. That friendship has 
continued with his good wife and himself 
over the years we have served together 
here in Washington. 

ANDY was a conscientious, hardwork- 
ing colleague who concerned himself 
especially with interstate commerce 
problems and, in the last few years, ap- 
propriations questions. He was thorough 
in his investigations and forceful in his 
arguments on the floor of the Senate. 

While he was a partisan in political 
affairs, he was always fair in his judg- 
ments and loyal to the positions that he 
considered wise and helpful not only to 
the country, but also to the Republican 
Party of which he was such an active 
member. We no longer have the benefit 
of his advice on the floor of the Senate 
in matters in which he was concerned 
and thoroughly familiar, but we also in 
our Republican conference miss his re- 
sponsible chairmanship of the committee 
on committees and the selection of our 
colleagues for their various positions. 

Mrs. Saltonstall and I join with his 
many friends in expressing our deep 
sympathy to his good wife Marie and to 
his brothers and sisters. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President— 

Public life is a situation of power and 
energy; he trespasses against his duty who 
sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that 
goes over to the enemy. 


The foregoing paragraph was written 
by Edmund Burke 192 years ago, but its 
admonition was faithfully followed by 
the late senior Senator from Kansas. 
Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL repre- 
sented the highest and best in the public 
service. Never did Anpy sleep upon his 
watch. He was alert. He was diligent, 
and most of all, he was loyal. To him, 
public service was a public trust. He 
was a patriot and devoted to this great 
American system of ours. He was not 
ashamed to show his patriotism and his 
gratitude for our blessings as citizens 
of a free land. He never yielded to the 
temptation to engage in political fakery 
or demagoguery. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL wanted to preserve 
this country of ours so that it might be 
a land of liberty and opportunity for all 
those who will come after him. He was 
opposed to his country’s enemies, both 
foreign and domestic. He stood up and 
voted to override « Presidential veto of 
a bill that outlawed the Communist 
Party. No one was surprised at his ac- 
tion, because we knew where Senator 
ScHOEPPEL stood. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL did not want his 
country wasted away by excessive spend- 
ing, deficits, devaluation of the currency, 
and threats of bankruptcy. To him, a 
dollar was a dollar and he knew how hard 
people back home worked for their 
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money. When he was speaking at the 
63d annual Lincoln Day Dinner of the 
Republican Party in New York City he 
said: 

There is no magic in the financial aspects 
of the Federal Government. There may be 
a lot of monkey business, but there is no 
magic. 


ANDY SCHOEPPEL was one of the most 
distinguished graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Tens of thousands of 
Nebraskans have followed his brilliant 
career in public life. They loved him 
and they felt that he belonged to them. 

The respect others had for ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL and the fine record that he 
made is attested by calling attention to 
a few of the things with which he was 
associated while a student at the 
university. He was a member of the 
Sigma Nu, the Phi Alpha Delta, the In- 
nocents, the student council, the Black- 
stone Club, and the dramatics club. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL will be remembered 
in Nebraska as one of the outstanding 
football players of alltime. AnDY was 
one of the principal factors which caused 
Knute Rockne’s famous Notre Dame 
“Four Horsemen” to taste defeat. Knute 
Rockne is reputed to have said of ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL that no finer end ever donned 
a football suit. 

Those who have experienced the thrill 
of being in the stadium at a University 
of Nebraska football game are familiar 
with the cheerleader’s chant: 


He is a man, he is a Nebraska man. 


It was with an allusion to this that the 
Omaha World Herald began their article 
on ANDY SCHOEPPEL when he was elected 
Governor of Kansas. 


Mr. President, I ask that that article 
be printed in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


New Kansas GOVERNOR Is A Brr OF 
RicHT—He’s A NEBRASKA MAN 


He's all right. He's a Nebraska man. 

The Governor-elect of Kansas is ANDREW 
F. “ANDY” ScCHOEPPEL, star end on the Corn- 
husker football team, mentioned by Walter 
Camp for all-America honors in 1922 when 
he stopped Notre Dame’s “Four Horsemen.” 

ANDY was a darkhorse in Nebraska foot- 
ball. He had never played football until 
he came to Nebraska, had no intention of 
playing when he registered. ANDY was a 
darkhorse in Kansas politics, too. Virtually 
dragged into State politics less than 4 years 
ago when Gov. Payne Ratner made him 
chairman of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion, he entered the Republican primaries 
against several better known politicians, but 
won handily. 

And it was the same kind of accident or 
coincidence that got Anpy his wife. On a 
blind date at the Chi Omega house at Lin- 
coln, he met Marie Thompsen, of Tilden 
Nebr. There never was another girl. 

But to get back to Anpy’s football career 
and his forebears before you get to his foot- 
ball—somehow having rugged ancestors us- 
ually is a prerequisite to gridiron prowess. 


SCHOEPPELS GERMAN—MOTHER A CZECH 
IMMIGRANT 

Anpy's great-grandfather, George John 
Schoeppel, came over from Germany in the 
1840's, one of a group of liberals who left 
the old country to get away from Prussian- 
ism. This Schoeppel landed in New Orleans, 
traveled upriver to southern Illinois, where 
the boat got stuck. 
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Anpy’s father, George J. Schoeppel, was 
born in Ellis Grove, Ill., in 1860. George J. 
Schoeppel went west, first to St. Paul, then 
to Seattle, where he got a job as axman in a 
lumber camp, and came back to Dodge City, 
Kans., in 1882, worked on building a rail- 
road to Colorado, and settled at Claflin, 
Kans., where he was employed in a grain 
elevator, 

There he met Anvy’s mother, Anna Phil- 
lip, a native of Kunvald, in what is now 
Czechoslovakia. She came to America, 
alone, at the age of 18. There is no stronger 
anti-Nazi than she. At least two of ANnpy’s 
cousins have died before Nazi firing squads 
for their refusal to knuckle down to the in- 
vaders. Another cousin, escaping Czecho- 
slovakia, is a member of the commandos. 

One of eight children, ANDY was born in 
Claflin November 23, 1894. When he was 
about 4 years old the family moved to Ness 
County, where his father bought a farm. 
ANDY was introduced to a pitchfork as soon 
as he was hefty enough to handle one, In 
the winters he attended public school, and 
later high schoo] at Ransom, where he played 
baseball. There was no high school football 
team. 

In the summers Anpy followed the wheat 
harvest, and he's still remembered in west- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma as one of the 
best of wheat stackers, wrote the Kansas 
City Star’s correspondent. 

In 1916 Anpy entered the University of 
Kansas for a premedic course. In his 2 
years he played on the Kansas baseball 
team. At the end of his second year in 
college he enlisted in naval aviation. He 
was at Miami when the armistice came. He 
returned to Kansas, finished out the year 
on his father’s farm. 

Among the aviation cadets with whom 
Anpy served at Seattle were Max Towle, 
Al Du Teau, and Lawrence “Shorty” Shaw, 
all Nebraska men. There were other Ne- 
braska men in training, and they talked up 
the University of Nebraska. When ANDY 
went back to school in the fall of 1919 it 
was to Nebraska “U” that he transferred. 


HADN'T INTENDED TO PLAY FOOTBALL 


Adr had shifted his affections from medi- 
cine to law. He was almost 25. He decided 
he wouldn’t go out for any athletics at least 
that first year. And he didn't. He studied 
hard to make his grades. Let Anpy tell his 
introduction to football, as reported by the 
Kansas City Star man: 

“The next spring I was standing out in 
front of one of the banks in Lincoln one 
afternoon, having just cashed a small check 
and putting my 10 $1 bills in my wallet 
when somebody touched me on the shoulder. 

Are you on the campus, son?’ he said. 

“I turned around. It was Indian Schulte, 
Nebraska’s coach. I told him I was. 

Why aren't you out for football?’ he 
asked. 

“I said I'd never played any football. He 
talked to me for quite a while, and made 
me promise to come out next Monday and 
see if I liked the game. 

“They issued me a suit, and I had a time 
getting into it. They had to show me how 
all the pads and things hooked on. Schulte 
was coaching track, and he’d brought Stur- 
zenegger, ‘Hurry Up’ Yost’s first assistant 
coach at Michigan, down to handle spring 
football. 

“Sturzenegger didn't know the men. He 
was calling the roll. As each man would an- 
swer his name, the new coach would ask his 
position and send him off to a squad where 
they were handling candidates for that posi- 
tion. When he came to me I could not tell 
him my position. 

“ʻI never played the game before,’ I con- 
fessed. 

“He seemed to sort of swell up, and I was 
alarmed. What reason did I have for clut- 
tering up the scenery around there, anyway, 
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getting in the way of people who had impor- 
tant work to do? 

Just forget about me, I stammered. Tu 
go take this suit off. Tou don't want to 
bother with me, and I'm sorry I took up your 
time.’ 

“To my amazement he burst out laughing. 
‘You're all right, son,’ he said. Tou go right 
over there with the backs and start to work. 
You're lucky, because you don't have a single 
thing to unlearn.” 

“That's the way I got started. I tried out 
for the backfield, but I guess the competition 
was too tough. In my second game I played 
against Notre Dame, with the great George 
Gipp in their backfield. How I remember 
that afternoon. Gipp was never where I 
thought he’d be. They beat us a couple of 
touchdowns. 

“Next year I went out for end. My senior 
year I was the regular left end. That’s about 
all there is to the story.” 

All? Anpvy stopped the Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame that fall, and won national 
recognition for it. 


ANDY’S ROMANCE READS LIKE FICTION 


The story of Anpy’s romance with the Ne- 
braska girl reads like fiction: “Flo Sherman, 
a Chi Omega, was a friend of mine. One day 
Flo called up the Sigma Nu house and said 
she wanted me to take a blind date with a 
girl they were rushing. I generally fought 
shy of blind dates. But Flo was a good 
friend, and I agreed to come down to the 
house and at least look over the prospect. 

“I was sitting on the piano bench in the 
sorority house when Flo came down the 
stairs with a girl who had the prettiest blue 
eyes I ever saw. They came over toward me, 
and I stood up. Flo said: ‘Miss Thompsen, 
this is Mr. SCHOEPPEL.’ 

“I just kind of gulped and goggled, I guess. 
And then I said: ‘All right, Flo, III help you 
out this time.’ It was a heck of a thing to 
say to a girl the first time you met her, but 
Marie—that is, Miss Thompsen—seemed to 
overlook it, 

“The date was a terrific success. We start- 
ed going together right away, and before the 
year was up we were engaged. I finished 
school at mid, ear and went to Ness City, 
where I hung out my shingle February 3, 
1923. We were married June 2, 1924. I 
didn’t even let her finish her college course.” 


WAS DRAGGED INTO POLITICS 


Anpy almost had to be dragged by the 
heels into politics. Friends tried to get him 
to run for the legislature, one of the two 
correct things for a young lawyer in a small 
town to do. (The other is to run for county 
attorney.) 

Anpby did not choose to run. Friends 
wrote his name on the ballot, and won the 
nomination for him. Anpy wouldn't cam- 
paign. He was defeated by seven votes. If 
he’d campaigned an hour, the friends told 
him, he would have been sent to the state- 
house at Topeka. 

But he couldn’t refuse to go on the school 
board, be councilman, or serve two terms 
as mayor. Also he was city attorney and 
county attorney, but still he wasn't seriously 
bitten by the political bug. He continued to 
practice law, and he made a whale of a lot 
of friends in his west central section of 
Kansas. It was during this time that he 
renewed his acquaintance with “Shorty” 
Shaw, counsel for the Northern Natural Gas 
Co., who had known him both in the Navy 
and at Nebraska. 

Then early in 1939 Attorney General Jay 
Parker drove out to Ness City to attempt to 
persuade Anpy to accept the chairmanship 
of the State corporation commission, cor- 
responding to Nebraska’s State railway 
commission. He refused. But Gov. Payne 
Ratner called AnDY on long distance and got 
Anpy to go to Topeka to talk things over. 
They argued until 2 o’clock in the morning 
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before Anpy agreed to take the job, which 
he did on February 20, 1939. 

Anpy resigned from the tion com- 
mission last May to enter the governorship 
race. He went up and down Kansas. People 
in other sections came to like him as they 
did out around Ness City. In Ness County 
he got 629 primary votes to 80 for his three 
opponents, one of them U.S. Senator Clyde 
Reed 


This was the year for him to take all 
comers as he did the Notre Dame Horse- 
men. 

Anpy still stands 6 feet 2 in his socks and 
weighs 190 pounds, He has curly gray hair. 
He has the tan of outdoor life. He keeps 
physically fit. And mentally keen. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, ANDY’S 
beloved wife, Marie, likewise has legions 
of friends in Nebraska, because she is 
one of us. It was at the University of 
Nebraska where Anpy met this charm- 
ing lady who was to become his life com- 
panion and his never-failing helpmate. 

Mr. President, our country has no par- 
ticular need for clamor. They do need 
men of the quiet dedication and accom- 
plishment of ANDY SCHOEPPEL. I wish 
also to include in my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Omaha World Herald 
concerning Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is en- 
titled “The Quiet Senator.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Omaha World Herald, Jan. 23, 
1962] 
THE Quiet SENATOR 

US. Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas, who died this week, was a member 
of the University of Nebracka football team 
of 1922 about which we wrote recently on 
this page—the team whose first-stringers all 
earned college degrees and all became suc- 
cessful in business or the professions. 

A rugged end, ANDY SCHOEPPEL stayed on 
at Nebraska after his football playing days 
to get a law degree. Then he returned to 
his native Kansas, where he became county 
attorney, Governor for two terms, and US. 
Senator for three terms. 

Having little talent for publicity, Senator 
ScHOEPPEL was not one of the better known 
Senators, but he was a member of the 
club—the inner group of members of both 
parties who respect and like each other and 
who get things done by bipartisan coopera- 
tion. He was chairman of the Republican 
committee on committees, the group which 
assigns Republican Senators to committees. 
Nebraska's late Senator Hugh Butler, who in 
many respects resembled Senator ScHOEPPEL, 
once held this post. 

Much of the real work of the Senate is 
done by men such as Mr. ScCHOEPPEL, who 
rarely speak, but who work hard offstage. 
Kansas has lost a respected and influential 
spokesman. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we ex- 
tend our most sincere sympathy to Marie 
Schoeppel, to Axpx's brothers and sisters 
and all of the family. We can only refer 
them the words of the Holy Scriptures: 


Let not your heart be troubled; * * * in 
my Father’s House are many mansions. 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the other Mem- 
bers of this body who are today paying 
tribute to our late colleague, Senator 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL. This body and 
the United States of America have sus- 
tained a great loss. His interests and 
his work always reflected his love for 
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this country and his devotion to duty to 
his constituents. f 

Others will dwell on the facts about 
his statesmanlike qualities, his keen in- 
sight into legislative needs, and his 
ability to accomplish needed action 
through logic and persuasion. As for 
me, I want to be a little more personal. 
ANDY ScHOEPPEL was a friend of mine, 
and I say that with great pride. During 
our years together in the Senate, we had 
occasion to have many discussions touch- 
ing upon national legislation and the 
well-being of our country, and invariably 
I found him deeply concerned. On many 
occasions, he was most helpful to me. 

A brief recital of one particular ex- 
perience is a commentary on the char- 
acter of this man. When I was cam- 
paigning for reelection, for my second 
term in the Senate, Senator SCHOEPPEL 
was chairman of the Republican sena- 
torial campaign committee, and in that 
capacity he -vas interested in my cam- 
paign. However, his interest went far 
beyond the line of duty. From time 
to time, he would call me by long dis- 
tance to inquire how things were going 
and to offer any possible help. These 
calls strengthened me in every way, and 
lightened the load. I shall always re- 
member this. 

My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Schoeppel and members of the family 
in their loss. 

The Nation has lost a consecrated 
legislator, and I have lost a friend, whom 
Ishall miss very much. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
passing of our good friend and colleague, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, from this life, the 
following poem came to mind: 


Death is only an old door 
Set in a garden wall. 
On gentle hinges it gives 
At dusk when the thrushes call. 


Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still. 
Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 


There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all 

Death is only a quiet door 
In an old wall. 


As the door in the garden wall closes 
behind Anpy, we reflect upon the deeds 
of his life; his service to the State and 
country he loved; the integrity of his 
heart, mind, and soul; and his indelible 
imprint upon our lives and the Nation. 

A friend loyal and true was Anpy— 
although no longer with us in the flesh, 
he lives on in memory—here in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, in the statute books of our 
Nation, and in the hearts of his people 
and his loving and devoted wife and with 
those of us who cherished his friendship. 

For a time the shadow of sorrow con- 
tinues. However, not far behind will 
come the dawning light of a new under- 
standing of the significance of a man’s 
spiritual life which never dies; of our 
relationship to God, our Father; and of 
the knowledge that one’s spirit life does 
live on, beyond the passing of the last 
fleshly breath, and beyond the garden 
wall of mortality. 

AnDY, Aufwiedersehen. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in my first 
year I sat next to Senator SCHOEPPEL in 
the Senate. During that period I came 
to know him better than in former years 
and my respect for him increased 
steadily. 

A man of careful judgment and wide 
experience in government, ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL enjoyed a unique position among Re- 
publican Senators. 

Mrs. Bush and I have enjoyed the 
friendship of the Schoeppels during the 
past few years. We join today in ex- 
pressing to Mrs. Schoeppel our warm 
sympathy. We regret that our country 
has lost a great man in the person of 
ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to- 
day to a great American. ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL had a career of outstanding 
public service. He was unique through- 
out his senatorial service because he 
did not submit to political pressures. 
Neither did he compromise with the 
fundamental concept of constitutional 
government. He never wavered in his 
allegiance to his party, and typified in 
the highest degree the philosophy and 
principles of those pioneers who settled 
the Western States. 

Mr. President, few persons have had as 
many opportunities to serve their States 
as did Senator SCHOEPPEL, and he made 
the most of his dedication to maintain- 
ing our American way of life. His serv- 
ices have inspired many of us who have 
been privileged to serve with him in the 
Senate, and his courage and fortitude 
will be a constant reminder of our ob- 
ligations to our country. His memory 
will long be enshrined in the hearts 
of all who knew him as a stalwart and 
dedicated public servant. He leaves a 
rich legacy to the State of Kansas. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I was deeply grieved to learn 
of the untimely passing of our good 
friend and esteemed colleague, AN- 
DREW SCHOEPPEL, 

Anpy, as he was always affectionately 
referred to among his colleagues here in 
the Senate, was a most sincere, dedi- 
cated, and hardworking Senator. He 
was an intensely patriotic person who 
constantly sought to serve the best in- 
terests of his country. During his long 
service in the Senate, Senator ScHOEPPEL 
made a remarkable contribution espe- 
cially in the field of agriculture. It was 
my pleasure to serve with him on the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee for many years. ANDY had a deep 
and sympathetic interest in the farmers 
of this Nation. He understood them 
and their complex problems and tried 
his best to help them. 

Among Senator SCHOEPPEL’s many tal- 
ents was that of a great athlete during 
his younger years. As a student at the 
University of Nebraska he was an out- 
standing football player named at the 
time on many all-American teams. As 
Irecall, he was one of the Nebraska stars 
when they were one of the few teams 
to defeat Knute Rockne’s “Four Horse- 
men” of Notre Dame. 

Mr. President, ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s pass- 
ing is not only a great loss to Kansas 
and the U.S. Senate but the entire Na- 
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tion. He was truly a great American 
and a fine Senator. I extend my deep- 
est sympathy to his wife, Marie, and to 
all of his family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Senator 
ScHOEPPEL, 67, Dies; Kansan Had Malig- 
nant Tumor,” appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post under date of January 22, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator SCHOEPPEL, 67, DIES; 
MALIGNANT TUMOR 


(By Philip D. Kopper) 


ANDREW FRANK SCHOEPPEL, Republican Sen- 
ator from Kansas and former Governor of 
that State, died unexpectedly yesterday at 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center. He was 67. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL had been hospitalized 
with a malignant abdominal tumor since De- 
cember 4. Recent reports, however, indicated 
he was waging a strong fight for recovery. 

Born in Claflin, Kans., in 1894, the Senator 
entered local politics soon after receiving his 
law degree from the University of Nebraska 
in 1923. At the time of his death he was 
the senior Senator from Kansas and ranking 
Republican member of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. He was 
in his third term. 

He was also a member of the Republican 
policy committee, the Select Committee on 
Small Business, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the Board of Visitors of the 
Coast Guard Academy. 

His first political office was as county at- 
torney of Ness County. He also served as a 
precinct committeeman and county chair- 
man. In 1939 he was named chairman of 
the Kansas Corporation Commission a post 
he resigned 3 years later to run successfully 
for Governor. 

He was reelected in 1942 by a record ma- 
jority. During his tenure he headed the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 


SUCCEEDED CAPPER 


Succeeding the late Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, Senator SCHOEPPEL was elected to the 
Senate in 1948, and reelected in 1954 and 
1960. 

For 4 years he headed the Republican 
committee on committees, which determines 
party committee assignments. From 1956 
to 1958 he was chairman of the Republican 
campaign committee. 

In the early 1950's, Senator SCHOEPPEL, a 
frequent backer of legislation favoring agri- 
cultural, oil and gas interests, was a leading 
proponent of Public Law 480 which provides 
for the sale of agricultural surpluses to for- 
eign nations in their own currency. 

The death of Senator ScHOEPPEL leaves the 
upper House with 35 Republicans and 64 
Democrats until a successor can be ap- 
pointed by Kansas Gov. John Anderson, also 
a Republican. 

SUPPORTED TAFT 

He was a strong supporter of the late Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, and was generally con- 
sidered a member of the more conservative 
GOP wing. While not often active in floor 
debate, he engaged in off-the-floor direction 
of party policy. 

In an unusual floor effort in 1959, as the 
then ranking minority member of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, he took a leading 
part in the unsuccessful attempt to win 
Senate confirmation for Lewis Strauss as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Among Republican leaders who mourned 
th> Senator’s death were Governor Ander- 
son, GOP National Committee Chairman 
William E. Miller and Alf M. Landon, former 
Kansas Governor and Republican presiden- 
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tial nominee, who said “the loss of Senator 
ScHOEPPEL’s experience and leadership will 
be greatly felt by all Kansans.” 

Senator SCHOEPPEL, who served in the 
Naval Air Force during World War I, was 
an inactive partner of the Wichita law firm, 
Foulston, Siefkin, Schoeppel, Bartlett and 
Powers. 

The Senator is survived by his wife, the 
former Marie Thompsen, of the home address, 
4000 Cathedral Avenue NW. 

Tentative plans call for SCHOEPPEL’s body 
to lie in state at the statehouse in Topeka 
Wednesday, with burial in Wichita, an aid 
to SCHOEPPEL said. Further arrangements 
were incomplete. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join with my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in expressing the sor- 
row which we all share in the loss of 
our beloved friend and colleague, Sen- 
ator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. I knew ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL for many years. I only re- 
peat what I have so often said in the 
past that no man in public life stood 
higher in my friendship or admiration 
than did he. Friendship was generated 
as a result of his warm and sympathetic 
nature, which expressed itself in so many 
ways to his associates. Respect and ad- 
miration came as a result of his lifelong 
integrity and devotion to his duty as a 
citizen, as a public official of his State, 
and as a U.S. Serator. 

Every action of his was measured by 
the yardstick of its beneficial] effect for 
the good of his State and his country. 

He was completely courageous in his 
views but never arbitrary and he con- 
tributed unstintingly of his time and 
talents to the preservation and continued 
development of our country as a land of 
freedom and opportunity. 

While ANDY ScHOEPPEL has passed on, 
and I, as well as all of my colleagues, 
have lost a dear and respected friend; 
nevertheless, the stimulus of his courage 
and devotion to duty and the memory of 
our associations will be of inestimable 
help to us in the days that are ahead. 

Mrs. Hickenlooper and I want to ex- 
press our deep sympathy and condolence 
to Marie Schoeppel, his wife, and to those 
to whom he was near and dear. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, my re- 
lationship with Senator ScHOEPPEL was 
that of a freshman Senator, who joined 
this body in midsession, with no prior 
acquaintanceship. Perhaps, from this 
standpoint, I might add something to the 
things which have been said here today 
by my senior colleagues, who served with 
him and knew him well for many years. 

When I came to this body, Senator 
ScHOEPPEL was among the first to greet 
me and to offer his assistance. He freely 
and generously gave to me the benefit 
of his years of experience. One could 
not so associate with ANDREW SCHOEPPEL 
without gaining tremendous respect, not 
only for his ability and his experience, 
but especially for the warm and human 
qualities recognized so eloquently here 
today. I am proud for having known 
him, and for having had his friendship. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, one of 
the finest things that can be said about 
any man is that he “says what he means 
and means what he says.” This was, I 
believe, the keynote of ANDREW SCHOEP- 
PEL’s character and personality. It was 
this quality that set him apart in any 
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forum and won for him the respect of 
everyone. It was an attribute of his 
great public career. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL will be remembered 
for a long time for the distinctive quali- 
ties of courage and integrity that he 
had. But his colleagues in the Senate 
will not forget his other qualities. They 
will remember his tremendous vitality 
and enthusiasm, They will recall the 
great instinct he showed on when to be 
gentle and when to be stern. They will 
remember that it was always a pleasure 
to be in his company. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s passing will be felt 
with special sorrow by his colleagues in 
the Senate. I served with him on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I developed a deep respect 
for his fairness and his objective ap- 
proach to legislation. As time went on 
I formed a genuine friendship and a sin- 
cere affection for him as a man and a 
colleague in the Senate. His death came 
as a shock to me and I record today my 
profound sense of personal loss. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL’s death will be felt 
with special severity by the people of 
Kansas. It was indeed fortunate for 
them that he chose to go into politics. 
He was a completely dedicated public 
servant. He grew up on a farm and he 
grew away from the farm when he went 
into public life—but he never outgrew 
his sympathy for the farmer. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL will be very much 
missed. To Mrs. Schoeppel and the oth- 
er members of his family, I extend my 
deepest personal sympathy. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join my colleagues, of both 
parties, in this tribute of deep respect 
and warm affection to our friend and 
fellow Senator, the late ANpREW F. 
ScHOEPPEL, of Kansas. 

He was indeed a rock of a man—both 
physically and in his stalwart support 
of the principles in which he believed. 
He served his State and the Nation with 
loyalty and distinction. 

At the same time he was a friendly 
and a kindly man. Meanness was un- 
known to him. Generosity was his ha- 
bitual attitude to all he had contact 
with—most of all to those of lesser rank 
or fortune than his own. His help was 
always available to all who needed it, 
especially to his junior colleagues in this 
body 


He will be greatly missed and long re- 
membered in this Chamber. 

Mrs. Case joins me in this tribute and 
in conveying to Mrs. Schoeppel and all 
their family our deepest and most affec- 
tionate sympathy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
passing cf our colleague, ANDREW 
ScHOEPPEL, is mourned not only by the 
Senators here assembled who knew him 
so well, but by countless thousands of his 
friends and acquaintances throughout 
the entire country. The great State of 
Kansas sent to the Senate an able, cou- 
rageous and devoted public servant. His 
loss creates a void that will be most dif- 
ficult to fill. His character was such 
that he inspired both the confidence and 
deep affection of all with whom he came 
into contact. I join in extending to his 
family and friends my deepest and most 
sincere sympathy. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, AN- 
DREW F. SCHOEPPEL was an outstanding 
example of the opportunities afforded by 
a system of government available in the 
United States as they are nowhere else 
in the world. 

In simple terms, he rose from the hum- 
ble farm boy of Kansas to a high posi- 
tion of respect, admiration, and achieve- 
ment in the Senate of the United States. 

“ANDY,” as we all knew him, recognized 
early that the opportunities were here 
and proceeded to utilize them in a career 
of public service which extended from 
the early 1920’s through 1961—a career 
which began with the office of county 
attorney, embraced two terms as Goy- 
ernor of his State and was climaxed by 
his election to three successive terms in 
the U.S. Senate. 

His success story is one of hard, thor- 
ough application of his talents to the job 
at hand. In the 13 years I knew him, 
we worked together on many projects of 
legislation. He was tireless. He always 
was ready to spend as much time as was 
necessary to get a job done right. 

In the last years of his service, “Anpy” 
and I were office neighbors. He worked 
long hours, and he was always ready to 
help in any way he could to achieve the 
objectives in which he believed. We 
worked together on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and shared a deep interest in the farm 
legislation which was so near to his 
heart. 

Not only did he serve his State and 
his Nation well, but he devoted invalu- 
able counsel, advice, and hard work to 
the political party of his choice. “Anny” 
was always ready, if it was at all pos- 
sible, to make a speech for you. 

“ANDY” was a man’s man. Physically 
strong and erect up to the last, his stat- 
ure left no doubt about his stardom as a 
football player at the University of Ne- 
braska in his law school days. One of the 
things of which he liked to remind me, 
in a joking way, was his membership on 
the Nebraska team which defeated the 
Irish of Notre Dame back in the days of 
the Four Horsemen. His college train- 
ing was interrupted by military service in 
the Navy, but it did not deter so deter- 
mined a man from the completion of his 
legal training nor block him from the 
record of public service he has left as a 
monument to his memory. 

“AnDY” was a fine fellow, a gentleman 
of the highest caliber, and a great public 
servant. We will miss him. 

To Mrs. Schoeppel and to “Anpy’s” sis- 
ters, who still owned the family farm 
in partnership with him, I offer sincere 
condolences. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was 
shocked to learn the sad news of AnDY 
ScHOEPPEL’s death. The glory of man, 
said Solomon, is strength, and ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL was strong. He was strong 
physically, as attested by the fact that he 
lived nearly the allotted three score and 
ten years. He was strong intellectually. 
For 2 years he and I sat together on 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee on the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare appropriation bill. I 
witnessed day after day the lucidity, the 
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incisiveness, and the strength of his in- 
tellect. He was strong morally. I wit- 
nessed his sense of right dealing, of fair- 
ness, of understanding and of human 
sympathy. 

Our colleague and friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, Sena- 
tor Cartson, and other Members of the 
Senate have spoken of ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s 
many fine accomplishments and his out- 
standing services to Kansas and to our 
country, but I did not want this day to 
pass without paying my tribute of re- 
spect and of esteem to the memory of 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL, the friend, the patriot, 
the dedicated public servant, and the 
valiant American. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there 
was a strength in ANDY SCHOEPPEL that 
everyone felt as soon as they met him. 
It was rugged and direct—the strength 
of a man who was in complete control of 
himself. You sensed in it the founda- 
tion of physical power which carried him 
in his youth to the top of the heap in 
the Nation’s football, though it had a 
more important basis in his intellectual 
and spiritual powers which were re- 
flected in his devotion to the funda- 
mental principles on which the Nation 
he served so well was founded. 

This strength was boldly expressed 
both in word and in action. He was no 
“nice Nelly,” but this is one of the things 
that endeared him to the men who 
worked with him, because they knew his 
expressions were forthright and honest. 

He never shrank from responsibility 
or evaded the consequences of decisions 
that he thought were right. Working in 
an atmosphere in which there is so much 
political motivation, it was refreshing 
and inspiring to see a man who could 
shrug this weakness off and take his 
chances on sticking to his beliefs. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on the 
January day when we gathered for this 
2d session of the 87th Congress, there 
was a pall upon the pleasure of reunion 
with our colleagues. 

For it was whispered that Anpy 
ScHOEPPEL was not coming back. It was 
whispered as though to whisper might 
keep the rumor from becoming a cruel 
truth. But before the month had ended 
the life of a good man and great Sen- 
ator had ended, too. 

We cherished a colleague so majestic 
in his manliness with a great heart to 
match his physique of an athlete—with 
a great mind to cut to the kernel of an 
issue before him—with the courage to 
reach decisions as his conscience saw 
them, and with a humanity that recoiled 
from hurting anyone. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Commerce and Appropriations Commit- 
tees with this true “Knight of Kansas.” 

It was an education to listen to the 
logic of a man who so loved the people 
of his native Kansas that he foreswore 
a career of private profit and dedicated 
his life to public service. It was an 
honor to possess his friendship. 

Forty years ago his towering strength 
and sense of teamwork lifted his college 
football team to a headline victory over 
mighty Notre Dame. The character of 
clean sportsmanship was the pattern of 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s life. 
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Twenty years ago Kansas made him 
its Governor with an overwhelming en- 
dorsement of his apprenticeship in of- 
fices of increasing responsibility. 

Three times elected Senator, it is char- 
acteristic of the modesty of the man that 
his biography in our Senate document 
is a single line—his name, his party al- 
legiance, and his home. 

Today the name and fame of ANDREW 
ScHOEPPEL comes with reverence, respect, 
and affection to the lips of all of us. 
Our praise is beyond partisanship. Our 
sorrow is personal. 

The home he loved and the dear ones 
he cherished are in our prayers. 

This Senate was a finer place for his 
presence. America is a better land for 
ANDREW SCHOEPPEL’s life of service. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as one 
searches his heart and mind for words 
and phrases that will honor the memory 
of a departed friend, he realizes what 
poor and inadequate tools they are for 
the task they must perform. 

We have already heard today eloquent 
tribute to ANDY ScHOEPPEL, our col- 
league. What more can be meaningfully 
said of his selfless devotion to the people 
of Kansas and his dedication to his 
America? And especially, what could I 
add to the rich honor already paid him? 

The death of Senator SCHOEPPEL has 
its significance in a much more personal 
sense. I have lost a friend. So have 
we all. So has the Nation. 

It was James Langdon Hill who best 
described friendship: 

For true friendship, it is not enough to 
have emptied a brotherly glass to each other, 
to have sat on the same form at school, to 
have met frequently at the same cafe, to 
have conversed courteously in the street, to 
have sung the same songs at the same club, 
to have worn the same colors as politicians, 
to have extolled one another in the press. 
Friendship, indeed, is one of the greatest 
boons God can bestow on man. It is a 
union of our finest feelings; a disinterested 
binding of hearts, and a sympathy between 
two souls. It is an indefinable trust we re- 
pose in one another, a constant communica- 
tion between two minds, and an unremitting 
anxiety for each other's soul. 


ANDY ScHOEPPEL was a mirror image 
of his native Kansas. He was open, 
frank, often blunt, never unkind. He 
was bluff, hearty, hospitable, never devi- 
ous. He was stanch, loyal, and God 
fearing, never deceitful. I have never 
known a more decent man or more val- 
ued a friend. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the State 
of Kansas has produced many great 
American citizens but none excelled in 
sturdiness, in sense of duty, and in 
strength of character the late ANDREW 
F. ScHOEPPEL, known to all of us affec- 
tionately as “AnDY.” 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a man’s man and 
a Senator’s Senator. He gave and he 
asked no quarter. He clung to his con- 
victions with an able and articulate 
tenacity which endeared him to friend 
and foe alike in the political arena of 
our times. 

AnDY believed in America and he be- 
lieved in the uniquely American institu- 
tions and concepts which made it great. 
His lodestar was the goal of more op- 
portunities for more people and he never 
lowered his standards to accept antici- 
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pation of security as an adequate sub- 
stitute for personal opportunity. As he 
demonstrated on the football gridirons of 
America, ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a high- 
spirited competitor who recognized that 
a system which encourages success must 
also permit an occasional failure but 
he refused to follow any formula which 
sought to eliminate the possibility of 
failure by preventing all possibilities of 
success. He was a generous and gregari- 
ous individual but he was never willing 
to give away his Nation’s assets or its 
institutions as a device for getting votes 
or as a means of changing the image of 
the America he loved from the land of 
opportunity to the limited opportunities 
available in a modern welfare state. 

It is a tragedy that one so strong, so 
able, and one who loved life so greatly 
should be taken from us in his prime. 
We shall all miss him greatly. The Na- 
tion and the world shall be the poorer 
for his untimely passing. Mrs. Mundt 
joints me in extending to his lovely wife, 
Marie, and to all his family our most 
sincere condolences. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the un- 
timely passing of ANDY SCHOEPPEL was 
a sad blow to those who have sat with 
him in this Chamber for many years. 

He was a most engaging human being 
in the tradition of warmth among 
friends and colleagues in this Chamber. 
He was always available and ready to 
listen. He was anxious to see another’s 
point of view even when he disagreed, 
and he was anxious to find a reasonable 
compromise. 

Yet, even with all his good nature, he 
was inflexible when deeply convinced. 
To me he was a typically middle west- 
ern American in the greatest tradition 
of this solid base of our country. 

I send condolences and deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Schoeppel and members of 
his family. The country has lost a noble 
servant and we have lost a noble friend. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in 1948, 
the people of Kansas elected Anny 
SCHOEPPEL to the U.S. Senate. Com- 
mencing the day that Senator SCHOEPPEL 
took his oath of office, he compiled a 
distinguished record of public service as 
a Member of this body. 

One of ANDY ScHorppet’s outstanding 
characteristics was the ‘thoroughness 
and preparation which he gave to every 
subject he tackled. Throughout his 
years of service in this body, he demon- 
strated that he was a fighter for what 
he believed in and sympathetic to the 
problems facing not only the people of 
Kansas but the Nation in those unsettled 
postwar years. 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee—as a 
matter of fact, as its ranking minority 
member—Anpdy SCHOEPPEL made innu- 
merable contributions in both domestic 
and foreign legislative areas. One of 
the most noteworthy activities of Sena- 
tor ScHOEPPEL’s was in connection with 
his membership on the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. His depth of 
knowledge and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of businessmen 
earned him their respect and admira- 
tion. 

I can speak intimately of his hard 
work and understanding of the legisla- 
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tion that was referred to these two com- 
mittees as I had the privilege of serving 
with him as a member on both commit- 
tees since my election to the Senate in 
1958. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL was a man who be- 
lieved in standing up and being counted 
and was a strong advocate of the mid- 
west characteristic of saying what he 
means and meaning what he says. 

His years of public service were not 
limited to those years he spent in the 
Senate as he had successfully served as 
county attorney, mayor, councilman, city 
attorney, and member of the school 
board in Ness County, Kans. He also 
served as chairman of the Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission for 3 years and in 
1942 he was elected Governor of the 
State of Kansas. In 1944 due to his 
outstanding administrative record as 
Governor, he was reelected by the great- 
est landslide vote in Kansas history. 

I suppose that aside from all of the 
accomplishments that ANDY ScHOEPPEL 
performed in the governmental-political 
field, he was most proud of the fact that 
he had received honorable mention on 
the Walter Camp’s all-American football 
team while at the University of Nebraska. 

The Senate, Mr. President, will indeed 
miss ANDY SCHOEPPEL as we consider the 
problems facing the Nation today. The 
people of Kansas will miss his diligent 
representation in Washington and the 
people of the Nation will indeed, Mr. 
President, miss a dedicated and effective 
public servant. We have all lost a dear 
friend. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
service in the Senate brings us the privi- 
lege of meeting many of the finest men 
in the country. But all too often we are 
called upon to say farewell to them, and 
our sorrow at their loss is made all the 
keener by our memories of them. 

And it has been a rare privilege for 
those of us in the Senate who have 
known ANDY SCHOEPPEL for almost 15 
years. He has represented Kansas well, 
and he has been a useful Member of 
the Senate. I am glad to recall that he 
served on the Banking and Currency 
Committee during the 82d Congress, and 
it was a loss to the committee when he 
left us for other committee service. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a man of fine 
ability, great integrity and high charac- 
ter. We will remember him for these 
qualities and also for his simplicity and 
his warm friendship. The Nation can 
ill afford to lose public servants of that 
type. His untimely death was a great 
loss to his home State as well as to all 
of us in the Senate. Personally, I feel 
his loss because, we had many things in 
common. We thought alike, about the 
preservation of a system of private enter- 
prise within the framework of American 
constitutional liberty. And we both were 
dedicated to what Teddy Roosevelt used 
to call the strenuous life. We loved the 
out-of-doors, we were interested in ath- 
letics. In our college days we played 
football—I at tackle and he at end—but 
he was the greatest end of his day and 
generation. He was an “all-American” 
and on the Nebraska team that defeated 
the legendary “Four Horsemen” of Notre 
Dame. Cancer cut him down. God 
grant that we can find a way to save 
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wonderful men like Anny ScHOEPPEL 
from such a fate. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to join here today with my 
colleagues from both sides of the aisle 
to eulogize the memory of a truly dis- 
tinguished American, our friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL. 

The untimely death of ANDY SCHOEP- 
PEL leaves a great void in our hearts. He 
was a rugged, vigorous individual, of un- 
limited spirit and conviction. People 
called him tough minded because of his 
steadfast adherence to sound principles 
and his uncompromising attitude when 
measuring expediency against these 
principles. 

Yet, ANDY ScHOEPPEL was inherently 
a kind and gentle person; probably one 
could almost call him reserved in his 
manner. During my brief years of as- 
sociation with the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, I learned to respect his integrity and 
his judgment. You always knew where 
he stood on all issues and you knew that 
he was ready, willing and able to fight 
for what he believed to be right. Yet, he 
was always patient and understanding 
in listening to the “other side.” 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL’s long years of pub- 
lic service extended from the grassroots 
of Kansas, through the State’s Gover- 
nor’s mansion to the U.S. Senate, and 
his loss is felt keenly by his colleagues, 
his State of Kansas and his Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
pay to the late senior Senator from 
Kansas, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, a justly deserved 
tribute for his distinguished service to 
his State and the Nation, during his 
career as a U.S. Senator. 

I was deeply shocked and distressed to 
learn of his death when the sad news 
was conveyed to me in Punta del Este. 
I immediately asked my office to release 
the statemenc I dictated at that time. I 
said then, and I repeat today: 

Senator SCHOEPPEL will be greatly missed 
by the Senate. He was a fine Christian 
gentleman. I count it an honor and privilege 
to have had him for a personal friend. I 
shall never forget his thoughtfulness and 
courtesy. When I was in the hospital in 
1951, Senator ScHorpret at that time was the 
first Member of the Senate to visit me. Al- 
though we differed on many political matters, 
I have always had the highest respect for 
his integrity and ability. This sad news is 
particularly disturbing since when I saw 
him just before Christmas he seemed to be 
convalescing most satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Morse joins with me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs, Schoeppel and 
the members of his family. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise 
briefly to pay fond respects to the 
memory of Senator ScHOEPPEL, whose 
passing removed from this Chamber one 
of its most stalwart Members. 

One of the great rewards in being a 
U.S. Senator is the opportunity it affords 
for close association and friendship with 
colleagues from all of our States—men 
and women of varying backgrounds and 
differing political beliefs, yet all bound 
in the common cause of doing what they 
deem to be best for the Nation as a 
whole. 

In this particular area, therefore, a 
friendship once won is terminated only 
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by death—and even then we are sus- 
tained by cherished memories. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL was the type of man 
who commanded respect and admira- 
tion for his forthrightness. At the same 
time he generated a warmth of person- 
ality that enveloped all with whom he 
worked during his illustrious service in 
this body. 

In saluting the memory of this out- 
standing Senator, Mr. President, I recall 
the words of the poet Swinburne: 


“A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy 
spirit, and to live out thy life as the 
light.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL’s Congressional Directory bi- 
ographical sketch reads: 

ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, Republican, of 115 
South Rutan Avenue, Wichita, Kans. 


This was typical of ANDY SCHOEPPEL— 
direct to the point, a man of simple 
tastes and few words. He was as much 
at home with the employees of the Sen- 
ate as he was with the Senators them- 
selves. 

When he made up his mind what was 
right he followed that course to the end. 
There was no guessing as to where he 
stood. 

The world would be a better place if 
there were more ANDY SCHOEPPELS. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, by 
custom established long ago, opportunity 
is given us at a period on a day expressly 
set aside, to pay our respects to a de- 
parted colleague, to say a final farewell. 
So it is today we pause to pay tribute to 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, late a Senator 
from Kansas. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a big man, physi- 
cally and otherwise. He was a strong 
man. There was something rocklike 
about him. So the news that he had 
been stricken, that during the autumn 
months an illness that was to be fatal 
had overtaken him, came with more sur- 
prise and shock than if he had seemed 
to be in less than superb physical shape 
always. 

I knew ANDY SCHOEPPEL for more than 
a decade. In 1955 I had the pleasure of 
being with him when, with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], he conducted Commerce Com- 
mittee hearings in Alaska. Then when 
I came to the Senate in 1959, assignment 
to the Commerce Committee followed, 
and a closer and even more pleasurable 
association began. As ranking minority 
member of that committee, Senator 
ScHOEPPEL was understanding of the 
problems of Alaska, as he was of those of 
all sections of the Nation. 

I found him to be patient, calm, perse- 
vering, yet forceful. He was solid and 
substantial, carrying with him always in 
act and disposition something of that 
which so many of us associate with the 
character of the States of the Great 
Plains. 

For one, I shall miss ANDY SCHOEPPEL. 

Mrs. Bartlett and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs, Schoeppel and to oth- 
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ers close and dear to the big man from 
Kansas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during five sessions of this Senate, in the 
85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses, it was 
my privilege to serve on the Senate’s 
Commerce Committee with Anprew F. 
Scuoepret. It took little time on that 
committee for me to realize that ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL was one of its best and most 
noticeable members, mindful of its privi- 
leges, rights, and duties, and ever vigi- 
lant to preserve them, 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a working Sen- 
ator. Inthe exacting, confining, day-to- 
day work on the committee, no other 
Senator attended more regularly or lis- 
tened more attentively to every witness. 
In dealing with the regulatory agencies 
created by the Congress to carry out 
delegated legislative functions, ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL performed a service for the 
entire Senate in always making it crystal 
clear to every board member of every 
regulatory board, commission, or agen- 
cy which came before the Commerce 
Committee, that these regulatory agen- 
cies were creatures of the Congress, to 
perform delegated legislative functions 
that they were arms of the legislative 
and not of the executive branch of the 
Government, and that no executive privi- 
lege existed as to them. 

ANDY ScHOEPPEL was the soul of 
honor in dealing with other Senators. 
He never misled another Senator, he 
was open and frank in his dealings with 
other Senators. He stated his position 
openly and frankly and could be relied 
upon to maintain it. 

He was wise in the ways of the Senate, 
genial and affable in his personal rela- 
tions with other Senators, saving his cut- 
ting edge for issues, and never using it on 
his fellow Senators. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s passing away left 
a void in the Commerce Committee that 
will be felt for a long time to come. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
late distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, was a rugged, friendly, 
and capable man—a diligent Member 
of the Senate who was thorough in his 
search for and espousal of solutions to 
public problems. He was attentive to 
the duties of his office. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL was the next-door 
neighbor in the New Senate Office 
Building to the Senator who now speaks. 
He and his staff were neighborly in the 
true meaning of the word. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a tribute to the late Senator 
ScHOEPPEL, which appeared in the Ness 
City, Kans., High School paper. The 
tribute was written by Mrs. Chesney 
Floyd, a teacher in the Ness City High 
School, and for years a personal friend 
of Senator and Mrs. Schoeppel. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 

The Ness City community feels a real and 
personal loss in the passing of Senator AN- 
DREW F. SCHOEPPEL, whose death on January 
21, at the Bethesda Naval Hospital, Bethesda, 
Md., shocked and saddened our Nation. 
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For many years, the Senator was just 
plain ANDY SCHOEPPEL to the citizens of Ness 
City and Ness County—a man going about 
the business of establishing his home, prac- 
ticmg his profession, and, along with it all, 
making lasting and enduring friendships, 
which were his most prized possessions. 

Although Senator and Mrs. Schoeppel had 
no children of their own, they were always 
interested in young people, particularly in 
regard to their educational welfare. The 
Senator served on the Ness City School 
Board for almost 10 years, beginning in the 
early thirties, and in many other ways, all 
through the years, has promoted the edu- 
cational progress of this community. 

His last appearance at our school was only 
a short time ago, when he gave the com- 
mencement address for the class of 1960. 

Though few of the young people in school 
at the present time knew Senator ScHOEPrEL 
personally, it is undoubtedly true that there 
are few, if any, who do not have members 
in their family who did know him well, and 
who do not realize that Kansas has lost a 
dedicated citizen of high purpose and in- 
tegrity, who, as he so often said, “called 
them as he saw them.” 

We, of Ness City High School, wish to ex- 
press our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Marie 
Schoeppel, his widow, and to the other mem- 
bers of his family who survive him. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a statement prepared by him in tribute 
to the late Senator SCHOEPPEL, together 
with a tribute to Senator ScHOEPPEL 
which will appear in the next issue of 
Delta, the publication of Sigma Nu fra- 
ternity. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tribute were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TALMADGE 


It has been said that the highest of dis- 
tinctions is service to others. And that was 
the distinction above all others which 
crowned the life of cur departed colleague, 
ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 

From the beginning of his adult life, 
ANDY ScHOEPPEL devoted himself to serving 
others. He served in the Navy of his coun- 
try. He served as attorney for his county. 
He served as mayor of his hometown. He 
served as Governor of his State. And he 
served his State and his Nation as a US. 
Senator for more than 13 years. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was as modest as he was 
dedicated in his service to others. His bi- 
ography in the Congressional Directory en- 
compasses a mere 11 words. He was a man 
who believed in letting his work speak for 
itself and it spoke eloquently. 

He was particularly devoted to serving the 
interests of farmers—all farmers. The 
broad view which he took of the problems 
of agriculture is best illustrated by the fact 
that although his State of Kansas grows no 
tobacco, he worked diligently as a member 
of the Tobacco Industry Subcommittee of 
the Agriculture Committee. I recall going 
with him and the late Senator Kerr Scott, 
of North Carolina, on a factfinding tour 
through Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Virginia in 1957. By the end of that 
trip, he had perfected his knowledge of to- 
bacco and the problems of the tobacco- 
growers to the point of authority. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL also believed strongly in 
constitutional fundamentals. By virtue of 
his experience in government on the munici- 
pal, county, and State levels, he shared the 
conviction of our Founding Fathers that the 
best governed people are those who govern 
themselves in their counties and towns. As 
a Member of this Senate he sought to pre- 
serve our institutions of freedom and to 
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strengthen the foundations of constitutional 
government. 

In the passing of ANDY ScHOEPPEL, I have 
lost more than a colleague, I have lost a 
cherished friend. He and I belonged to the 
same fraternity, Sigma Nu, and that em 
our friendship an additional bond. 

Because of that bond, I have the high 
privilege of presenting to the Senate the 
tribute to SENATOR SCHOEPPEL which will ap- 
pear in the next issue of Delta, the publica- 
tion of Sigma Nu fraternity. 

The poet, Philip James Bailey, once wrote: 
“It matters not how long we live, but how.” 
By that yardstick ANDY ScHOEPPEL lived a 
life whose quiet greatness far transcends 
his all-too-brief years of physical life. He 
has left us all an example which will inspire 
as long as our Nation exists. 


TRIBUTE From SIGMA Nu FRATERNITY 


To the Nation he was the Honorable An- 
DREW F. SCHOEPPEL, U.S. Senator from Kan- 
sas, but to his 75,000 living brothers in the 
Sigma Nu fraternity, scattered throughout 
the country and the world, he was just 
Brother ANDY SCHOEPPEL, distinguished ex- 
emplar of the fraternity’s tradition of hon- 
orable leadership. 

When the chapter Eternal claimed Brother 
ANDY on January 21, 1962, Kansas and the 
Nation lost a conscientious and courageous 
public servant, and our fraternity lost a 
brother whose life expressed the practical ap- 
lication of Sigma Nu’s ideals. 

As his distinguished career developed, 
founded on the conservative principles and 
deep-rooted loyalties for which he will be 
remembered, Brother AnDY yet found time to 
keep his lifetime initiation vow to our 
fraternity. 

Brothers in Sigma Nu were his special 
friends as well as his colleagues at every level 
of his career, regardless of their political 
views. As Governor of Kansas for two terms 
(1942-46) he counted as Sigma Nu brothers 
and friends Gov. John Moses, of North Caro- 
lina, Gov. Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, and 
Goy. John Vivian, of Colorado. 

Elected to the first of his three Senate 
terms by a large majority in 1948, Brother 
ScHOEPPEL enjoyed the respect, regard, and 
friendship of a goodly company of distin- 
guished Sigma Nu alumni in Congress. In 
the Senate alone there were the late and be- 
loved Walter F. George, of Georgia, and his 
distinguished successor, Herman Talmadge, 
Allen Frear, of Delaware, and Quentin Bur- 
dick, of North Dakota. 

Brother Anpy commanded respect; he 
“wore no man’s collar,” was no man’s errand 
boy. A clean and disciplined life, molded 
in part in his undergraduate years in Delta 
Eta Chapter of Sigma Nu at the University 
of Nebraska, engendered the vigor which 
was one of his outstanding characteristics. 

He was a man’s man—a star athlete at Ne- 
braska as well as an outstanding scholar— 
tall, lean, muscled, tanned, disciplined. He 
could still stack wheat with the best of them 
in his sixties. 

It’s hard to say just how or when Brother 
Anpy developed those qualities of character 
for which he was so widely respected and for 
which he’ll be remembered. He was capable, 
dependable, honest, unassuming, courageous, 
energetic, loyal, and (perhaps above all else) 
dedicated to those whom he served so ably. 
However, he himself made public attesta- 
tion—at the fraternity's 1952 convention— 
that the principles and ideals of Sigma Nu 
had done much to shape his life. 

When Brother Anpy left Kansas for Wash- 
ington after his first election to the Senate 
— “Iam going to Washington to do a 
job.” 

He did that job, as Sigma Nu knew that he 
would—and his fraternity, proud of him, 
mourns his loss. He truly believed in the 
life of love, walked in the way of honor, and 
served in the light of truth. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp statements of 
tribute by the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUcCHEL], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


A clear forceful voice will no longer echo 
in this Chamber. A dedicated public serv- 
ant will no more serve the people of this Na- 
tion. An honest, levelheaded colleague will 
never again give us the benefit of his calm 
counsel, The death of ANDY SCHOEPPEL is 
the Senate's loss, this country's loss, and our 
own personal loss. 

He crowded a multitude of careers into 
one lifetime: He was a farmer, a flier, an 
all-American football player, a lawyer, a 
mayor, a Governor, and a U.S.Senator. How 
many of us have been so fortunate and are 
so gifted? 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a Kansan, a man of 
the Midwest, of the soil, of the heart of 
America. After attending public schools in 
his home State, he enlisted in the U.S. Naval 
Air Force in 1917 and there distinguished 
himself. Upon returning to private life, 
Senator SCHOEPPEL attended the University 
of Nebraska to study law. While at the uni- 
versity he received mention as an all-Ameri- 
can football player and to his very last day 
in the Senate, he carried himself like the 
athlete and champion that he was, 

Returning to Ness County, Kans., after 
graduation from law school, Anpy filled just 
about every political office available and be- 
fore long was running for Governor. He was 
elected in 1942 and reelected in 1944 as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas by the biggest landslide in 
the State's history. In 1948 he was elected 
to the U.S. Senate and then reelected in 1954 
and again in 1960. 

But all of this is easily obtained from the 
records. What of the man? To begin with, 
he was tall, broad and distinguished in vis- 
age and manner. He looked like a Senator, 
he talked like a Senator and he acted like 
a Senator. I served with AnDY on the Com- 
merce Committee for several years. He al- 
ways worked hard on his assignments and 
was particularly effective whenever the dis- 
cussion centered around agriculture. He 
was the author of legislation which led to 
Public Law 480. He could make a fine 
speech, and I have heard him do so on many 
occasions, but for the most part he preferred 
to let his work in committees and his vote 
on the floor do his speaking for him. He did 
not seek headlines but his name appeared 
in them nevertheless as a clear mark of his 
undeviating dedication to his responsibility 
as a U.S. Senator from Kansas. 

As I look about me, I note that many of 
the fine men who composed the Senate in 
1951 when I first took the oath are no longer 
here, due either to a political end or the 
natural end which must come to all of us. 
Great men and enduring names have de- 
parted this body during the last 12 years 
and not the least of them is the man I join 
with my colleagues in honoring here today— 
the bluff, goodhearted, straight-talking Sen- 
ator from Kansas, ANDY SCHOEPPEL, 


EraTEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, in his life, reflected 
the traditional story which is the glory of 
America. I particularly recall one evening 
in the fall of 1952 when he and I were 
speaking from the same platform at a min- 
ing town in Michigan. He told of his moth- 
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er, a woman of foreign ancestry who com- 
mitted to him the keeping of the search for 
liberty and the love of liberty which brought 
her family to the shores of America. He told 
of his early boyhood and the love of country 
and pride in the ideals of America which 
his mother instilled in him at an early age 
and which in her closing days she commit- 
ted to his keeping for the rest of his life. 

And there was never a truer or more de- 
voted son of America and the broad prairies 
of Kansas than ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. His 
public service as a Governor and as a Sena- 
tor of the United States reflected the finest 
traditions of our country. 

In a personal way, I would want to express 
my appreciation for his interest in and help- 
ful support of measures which I introduced 
and which came before the Committee on 
Commerce of which he was the ranking Re- 
publican member. I have in mind partic- 
ularly a bill which I sponsored to place re- 
search on weather modification in the hands 
of the National Science Foundation and 
there to give it stature and permanence. 
Senator SCHOEPPEL joined in the conduct of 
the hearings on that bill, S. 86, in the 85th 
Congress, and was a great source of strength 
in obtaining its approval by the committee 
and subsequent passage by the Congress. 
He was chairman of the Republican senato- 
rial campaign committee in 1946, where 
again I was the beneficiary of his counsel 
and encouragement. 

To his wife Marie and other relatives and 
close friends, Mrs. Case and I join in ex- 
tending our deepest condolence as we share 
with them pride in the memory of a great 
statesman. 


STaTEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


I join with my colleagues and the many 
friends of Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL in 
expressing my deep sorrow at his loss. He 
had a distinguished career in the service of 
his State and country, as Governor of Kansas 
and in the Senate of the United States. Only 
a little over a year ago, he was again returned 
to the Senate by the people of his State, by 
an overwhelming majority, and it is sad in- 
deed that his service has been lost. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL was a true son of the 
Middle West—strong, vigorous physically, 
warm and loyal in his friendships, and a man 
of rocklike honor and integrity. We will 
miss him because of his abilities as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. But I shall miss him also 
as friend—one for whom friendship and af- 
fection came so naturally. 

My wife and I join in expressing our sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Schoeppel, who was a great 
tower of strength to Senator ScHOEPPEL, and 
to all the members of his family. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FONG 


Last January 21, the man with the scythe 
wrote a sudden, sorrowful finis to the life 
story of our friend and colleague, ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL. It was the last chapter in the 
notable career of the big man with the big 
heart, whose refreshing candor, innate 
honesty, and complete lack of guile endeared 
him to all of us. 

A farm boy turned lawyer-politician, 
ANDY never lost his self-reliant and down- 
to-earth manner so typical of those who 
have tilled the soil and struggled to wrest 
from Mother Earth the food and the fiber 
that are indispensable to life. This early 
training instilled in him patience, courage, 
and fortitude, attributes which sustained 
him throughout his steady climb up the 
ladder of success. 

Straightforward and plain spoken, able 
and energetic, ANDY won and retained the 
affection and respect of his fellow Kansans, 
who returned him to the highest offices of 
his State time after time. Few men can 
equal his record of two times elected Gov- 
ernor and three times elected U.S. Senator. 
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It was my honor and privilege to cam- 
paign for Anpy in his bid for reelection to 
the Senate in 1960. I cherish the memories 
of this association. 

A stanch Republican, ANDY SCHOEPPEL was 
a good team player, too. He was named 
chairman of the Republican senatorial cam- 
paign committee and the committee on com- 
mittees, in which posts he served with cus- 
tomary diligence and distinction. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was a firm and articulate 
apostle of his convictions. He was as Amer- 
ican as the Fourth of July. possessed of an 
abiding faith in the future and the durability 
of the United States of America. 

When he left the office of Governor in 
1947, Adr said: 

“My faith in Kansas and in the people of 
Kansas has been strengthened and deepened, 
and I marvel at our possibilities—if we but 
believe in ourselves and work together.” 

Were he here today, after more than a 
decade in the U.S. Congress, I am confident 
he would summarize his political philosophy 
thus: 

“My faith in America and in the people of 
America has been strengthened and deep- 
ened, and I marvel at our possibilities—if we 
but believe in ourselves and work together.” 

This was the faith and the creed of a 
fine American, whose passing grieves us 
more than words can express. 

My wife Ellyn joins me in extending our 
heartfelt condolences to Mrs. Schoeppel in 
her bereavement. We hope she will gain 
solace from the warm and sincere tributes 
paid here today to her ANDY. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 


I wish to add my tribute to that of the 
many friends of our late colleague, ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL. He was a distinguished citizen. 
He served his State, his Nation, and his party 
with dedication and conviction. His record 
of public service was admirable and long, 
spanning almost four decades. He enjoyed 
the proud and enviable record of never hav- 
ing been defeated in a bid for public office. 

Mrs. Kuchel and I share the great loss suf- 
fered by his wife, Marie, and I pray that his 
soul may rest in peace. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MILLER 


The name Andrew stands for strong; 
manly. Certainly no given name would 
have better suited ANDY SCHOEPPEL. He was 
a man of great strength, in conviction and 
devotion to principle as well as in body and 
mind. 

Moreover, ANDY SCHOEPPEL made good use 
of this God-given strength, not for himself 
but in the service of the people of Kansas 
and the Nation. The term “rugged” has 
slipped into undeserved disrepute, but ANDY 
ScHOEPPEL so lived that he did much to re- 
store the term to favor—for his was a noble 
ruggedness. Surely his example will prove 
to be an inspiration to his countrymen for 
countless years to come. 

ANDY SCHOEPPEL was strong in loyalty, too. 
An example of his strong loyalty was demon- 
strated last fall when he came to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to pay tribute to his good 
friend, BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, at the mem- 
orable testimonial dinner for the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa. I shall always remember 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s last words during his re- 
marks at that dinner, and it is fitting that 
they be repeated today as Senator HICKEN- 
Looper seeks his fourth term. With flash- 
ing eyes and a touch of emotion he said: 
“Stick with Hick.” 

Indeed, ANDY SCHOEPPEL has left us a leg- 
acy of strength. To his wife, Marie, goes 
our deepest sympathy. We can only draw 
on ANDY SCHOEPPEL’s legacy of strength—in 
the memory of his nobly rugged spirit—to 
sustain us as we mourn his loss. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Schoeppel, the family, and the people of 
Kansas appreciate very much the fine 
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tributes which have been paid to our late 
departed colleague, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL. 
We are indebted to Senators. We ap- 
preciate their comments. 
That concludes the eulogies today. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
7 — business, which will be stated by 

e. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5143) to amend section 801 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Ore- 
gon whether the time for the quorum 
call should be taken from the time al- 
lotted for debate on the bill; or whether 
he requests unanimous consent that the 
time not be charged to either side. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for the quorum call be not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Maxsprrrp in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

First, I wish to outline to the Senate 
the position the senior Senator from 
Oregon will take on this subject this 
afternoon. I shall in due course of time 
make the following motion: 

I move to refer H.R. 5143, an act to 
amend section 801 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with instructions 
to the committee to hold hearings on 
the said bill, at which professional pe- 
nologists and criminologists, as well as 
law enforcement officers, will be invited 
to testify; and that at the end of 2 
weeks the committee shall report the 
bill to the Senate with its recommenda- 
tions. 

I shall make that as my first action 
this afternoon, because I speak most re- 
spectfully and out of very affectionate 
regard for the Senator from Indiana 
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(Mr. HARTKE] and the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
with whom I have worked for years and 
intend to continue to work with on the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee. 

We are dealing with a bill this after- 
noon which in my judgment has not 
had adequate consideration by the com- 
mittee. We have before us a bill which 
involves very important public policy. 
We have a bill on which we ought to 
take our action on the basis of the most 
modern information in the field of crim- 
inology and penology as well as law en- 
forcement that can be made available to 
the Senate. 

I wish to point out that there is not 
on the desk of any Senator a print of 
any hearings on the bill. I say most re- 
spectfully that the reason there is not 
that print of the hearings available is 
that even if the hearings on the Senate 
bill had been printed, that testimony 
would be most inadequate. I point out 
that the hearings were brief, and that 
they constitute a statement by the 
Honorable Dewitt S. Hyde, judge of the 
municipal court, District of Columbia, 
representing the Judicial Conference for 
the District of Columbia Circuit; 

A statement of Hon. KENNETH B. 
KEATING, a U.S. Senator from the State 
of New York, accompanied by Milton 
Eisenberg, administrative assistant to 
Senator KEATING; 

A statement of Hon. R. Vance HARTKE, 
a U.S. Senator from the State of In- 
diana; 

A statement of Oliver Gasch, chair- 
man, Law Enforcement Council, District 
of Columbia; 

A statement of C. Belden White, as- 
sistant corporation counsel, District of 
Columbia; 

A statement of Joseph Sitnick, repre- 
senting the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and 

A statement of James A. Willey, first 
vice president, Federation of Citizens 
Associations of the District of Columbia. 

I say most respectfully that that con- 
stitutes a most inadequate record on the 
basis of what we are considering this 
afternoon, such as the important policy 
question that is involved with respect to 
capital punishment, as that involving the 
treatment of prisoners sentenced for the 
commission of the most heinous crimes 
of murder, rape, and treason, 

I made my plea in the Senate a few 
days ago for further consideration of 
this bill. Senators will find in the Rec- 
ORD a list of recognized penologists and 
criminologists some of which I think 
ought to be called upon to testify. I be- 
lieve we ought to have the testimony of 
some of the most able experts in these 
fields. We will have in the years im- 
mediately ahead various proposals for 
reform in the whole handling of crim- 
inal law enforcement in this country. 
This matter is a brooding matter. It is 
a matter to which a great many experts 
are giving very serious consideration. 

I only plead with the Senate for an 
additional 2 weeks of consideration of 
this bill in committee. The senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is not seeking to pre- 
vent a vote on the bill. The Presiding 
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Officer, who is the majority leader of the 
Senate, knows the cooperation he has 
received from the senior Senator from 
Oregon on the bill. I suggested the 
unanimous-consent agreement under 
which we are acting today. I shall sug- 
gest a unanimous-consent agreement at 
the end of 2 weeks. However, I do want 
to plead that we make a record on this 
matter in hearings that can be printed 
and placed before us, so that we may 
have the judgment of a cross-section 
view of the outstanding authorities in 
this field, not only of law enforcement 
Officers, but also of penologists and 
criminologists. 

I am speaking on a subject which is in 
my field. I worked in this field for many 
years. I said the other day that I had 
prepared for the Department of Justice, 
in a nationwide study, a five-volume 
work consisting of a survey of the whole 
subject matter of prison administration 
including parole, probation, pardon, and 
criminal statutes. 

This is not something that we can deal 
with as summarily as it is proposed that 
we deal with this policy matter this 
afternoon, on the basis of the body of 
information that is available to the 
Senate. 

I understand that my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] feels 
that the policy matter was settled, be- 
cause last year, when the last plane hi- 
jacking incident occurred, involving the 
attempted taking of a plane to Cuba, it 
was discovered that there was not on the 
criminal statute books of this country a 
law which would make it possible to ade- 
quately prosecute a airplane hijacker. 
The bill passed. In that bill there was 
contained a provision for capital pun- 
ishment. Therefore, I understand it is 
the position of the Senator from Indiana 
that the Senate has passed on the policy 
question. Not at all, Mr. President. 

As an opponent of capital punish- 
ment, I believe we made a great mistake 
when we adopted that particular bill 
last year, in not modifying the capital 
punishment provision, 

I have never been able to discover 
that adding two mistakes together 
makes one right. It is unfortunate that 
we did not modify the capital punish- 
ment features in that bill. 

I have gone into the debate on the 
bill and have gone into the hearings on 
that bill. The fact is that the capital 
punishment features of the bill received 
most summary and cursory considera- 
tion by the Senate District Committee. 
The fact is—and this is the plea the 
senior Senator from Oregon makes this 
afternoon—that the Senate in full-dress 
debate, after full consideration by a com- 
mittee, at which competent experts in 
the field of penology and criminology 
were asked to testify, has not in recent 
years given consideration to the capital 
punishment issue. 

My plea is that we ought to act on 
the basis of a body of information, not 
on the basis of a very brief hearing that 
was held by the District of Columbia 
Committee, with the testimony being 
given by men for whom I have great 
respect but who do not represent a cross 
section and an authoritative viewpoint 
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in regard to the capital punishment is- 
sue or in regard to other issues involved 
in this measure. 

So my motion is to send the bill to 
the Senate District Committee for 2 
weeks, to give expert witnesses an op- 
portunity to testify before the commit- 
tee. The committee can then decide 
what recommendations it wishes to make. 

I know my time is slipping away; 
therefore, I yield myself an additional 
5 minutes. 

I believe that the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatine], and other Senators who are 
interested in the bill are entitled to know 
the position that I am going to take this 
afternoon depending on the conditions 
as they may develop. 

I hope the Senate will agree with me 
and send the bill to the committee for 
2 weeks, and then take it up again. Let 
us assume for the moment that that is 
not done. In that case I think I should 
let the Senate know what my position 
would be then. I will offer an amend- 
ment to eliminate from the bill the capi- 
tal punishment features, and require 
that anyone who is found guilty of the 
crimes that we are now considering as 
capital crimes shall be sentenced to 
prison for life, without parole. I would 
be less than honest if I did not say that 
I do not believe I have the votes to sus- 
tain that amendment. 

As I said before and as I say now, I 
have no right, in my judgment, to seek 
to impose my religious views upon the 
Senate. This is a matter of deep reli- 
gious conviction with me. I believe that 
the taking of human life is a prerogative 
of God, not of man, in temporal matters, 
in respect to punishment for crime. 
However, many persons as sincere as I 
am disagree with me. Undoubtedly they 
will continue to hold that view with re- 
spect to capital punishment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and I shall discuss 
that subject when we get to the amend- 
ment dealing with that point. 

What I want the Senate to know is 
that I shall propose the following 
amendments if my motion to refer is not 
adopted. 

I shall propose my first amendment, 
to abolish capital punishment and sub- 
stitute life imprisonment without parole 
in first degree murder and rape cases. 
Failing in that, I shall propose an 
amendment to permit capital punish- 
ment or life imprisonment without parole 
for first degree murder. Failing in that, 
I shall propose an amendment to give the 
jury three alternatives in first degree 
murder cases only. 

First, capital punishment; second, life 
imprisonment without parole; third, life 
imprisonment with parole. Those are 
all the possibilities. I should think the 
Senate would agree that we ought at 
least to adopt the last one, I hope the 
Senate will adopt the others. But that 
will be the line of parliamentary strategy 
of the senior Senator from Oregon as 
he presents his case this afternoon in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Oliver. Gasch, a former U.S. 
attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, had a letter published in the 
Evening Star of last Sunday on this 
question. The Evening Star answered 
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the Gasch letter in an editorial, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

4 DEATH PENALTY 

There does not seem to be any signifi- 
cant dissent from the view that the District's 
mandatory death penalty law should be 
modified. There is, however, a dispute as to 
method, and the danger is that this will re- 
sult in a deadlock in which nothing will be 
done. 

Senator Morse has proposed that a man- 
datory life sentence without possibility of 
parole be substituted for execution as the 
maximum penalty in what are now capital 
offenses. This has seemed to us to be a pro- 
posal meriting serious consideration, and we 
are not greatly impressed by the arguments 
advanced against it in a letter appearing 
elsewhere on this page. The essence of these 
arguments is that life sentences without 
opportunity for parole would create serious 
disciplinary problems in prisons. Maybe so. 
But the other side of this coin is that parole 
too often has served to bring about the re- 
lease of criminals who should have been kept 
in jail—and this to the detriment of the 
public interest. 

The real objection to the Morse plan is 
that Congress, and especially the House, may 
not agree to outright abolition of the death 
penalty in the District. Congress will ac- 
cept modification, however, as evidenced by 
House passage of the Abernethy bill and the 
strong support it enjoys in the Senate. 

This bill would do away with the manda- 
tory aspect of the death sentence in first- 
degree murder cases, leaving it to juries to 
decide whether or not it should be imposed. 
In practice, this probably would not be as 
“tough” as the Morse proposal. But it 
would help meet the serious law-enforce- 
ment problem which arises from the fact 
that juries are increasingly reluctant to re- 
turn verdicts which they know must bring 
death sentences. We hope that Senator 
Morse, if unable to muster the needed sup- 
port for his own plan, will not insist upon 
preventing a Senate yote on the Abernethy 
bill. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Gasch seeks to 
quote Mr. Bennett, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, and Mr. Donald 
Clemmer, Superintendent of Corrections 
of the District of Columbia, who, he says, 
contend that life imprisonment without 
parole creates disciplinary problems in 
prison. Let them come before us and so 
testify. They are witnesses who ought 
to come before the committee. Let them 
testify under cross-examination. I 
have a whole series of questions I should 
like to ask Mr. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, because I 
have worked with him for many years 
and know him very well. I am well 
enough acquainted with him to know 
that when certain questions are pre- 
sented to him, he will give answers that 
will raise serious doubts as to whether 
or not we should follow the course of ac- 
tion which the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE] proposes in connection 
with the bill. 

But let us not forget that under pres- 
ent law it is necessary to incarcerate 
prisoners for long periods of time. Con- 
sider a man who is 50, 55, or 60 years 
of age and who is serving a term for 
second degree murder. He would not be 
eligible for parole for many years, un- 
less the board favorably acts on his pa- 
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role application. I ask Mr. Bennett, 
What about a prisoner’s behavior prob- 
lems in prison when incarcerated for 
many years, particularly if committed 
to prison at the age of 50, 55, 60, or 65 
years. Such a man knows he will die 
in prison. 

The argument of Mr. Gasch is the 
typical prosecutor’s argument; in fact, 
much of the testimony before the com- 
mittee was the typical prosecutor’s argu- 
ment; and, of course, prosecutors gen- 
erally look for the easy way out. But 
we are dealing with a problem which 
involves the protection of society. That 
is the first obligation which confronts 
us in connection with this subject. 

My first proposal makes certain that 
if a person commits the offense of first 
degree murder, he will go to prison and 
will remain there for life. If the Senate 
does not wish to accept that proposal, 
then I suggest the second alternative: 
Retain capital punishment, but make it 
possible for the jury to recommend life 
imprisonment without parole; or make 
it possible, in the third place, for the jury 
to recommend life imprisonment but per- 
mit parole. 

There is a new development and an- 
other reason why the bill should be re- 
ferred. As recently as March 1, 1962, the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia split on this question. No longer 
is there unanimity on the part of the 
District of Columbia Commissioners. I 
refer to a letter dated March 1, 1962, 
from Walter N. Tobriner, President of 
the Board of Commissioners, District of 
Columbia, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Brsre]. The letter is as 


follows: 
Marcu 1, 1962. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: Reference is made to 
the request of Mr. Chester H. Smith con- 
cerning the views of the Board of Commis- 
sioners regarding pending legislation to 
abolish the mandatory death penalty for 
murder in the first degree in the District of 
Columbia. 

Commissioners Tobriner and Clarke favor 
legislation such as is embodied in H.R. 5143 
and S. 1380. 

Commissioner Duncan favors as his first 
choice legislation which would abolish the 
death penalty for first degree murder entirely 
and as his second choice legislation which 
would abolish the mandatory death penalty 
and substitute in lieu thereof legislation pro- 
viding that the punishment for murder in 
the first degree shall be imprisonment for 
life unless the jury by unanimous agreement 
adds to its verdict of guilty a recommenda- 
tion containing the words “with the death 
penalty,” as recommended by the Judicial 
Conference for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit on November 24, 1959. 

Time does not permit seeking the views of 
the Bureau of the Budget as to the relation- 
ship of this report to the program of the 
administration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 


Mr. President, the Commissioners 
ought to be brought before the commit- 


tee. They have not testified on this sub- 
ject and have not been subjected to 
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cross-examination. Furthermore, the 
whole history of this question in the 
District of Columbia is one of quite a 
bit of conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. President, in the 69th Congress, 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia unanimously recommended 
the abolition of the death penalty in the 
District. What we really need to do is 
to make a complete record of this sub- 
ject by way of hearings. That has not 
been done. 

So my plea is that I believe good legis- 
lative procedure calls for the referral of 
the bill, without any reflection on the 
committee at all. I am not reflecting 
upon the committee. I simply say that 
the committee has not given us a record 
which, in my judgment, justifies Sena- 
tors casting their votes on this vital 
question of policy this afternoon. I ask 
that the committee take back the bill 
for 2 weeks, and then report it to the 
Senate at the end of that time, giving 
us the benefit of the judgment of the 
authorities on this question. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

I know the Senator from Oregon is 
quite sincere. I know he has deep feel- 
ing about this problem. I see no reason 
to detract in any way from that. How- 
ever, I wish to make several points. 

First, the Senator from Oregon says 
there are no printed hearings, that the 
record is not adequate, and that he 
wants an additional 2 weeks in order 
to adduce additional testimony on the 
subject. He says that experts in the 
criminal field and authorities on crim- 
inology and penology should make 
known their views in connection with 
the bill and the amendments proposed 
in connection therewith. 

It is very important to put the whole 
question in proper perspective. Once 
that is done, he says, it will be possible to 
understand the entire scope of the ques- 
tion, so that the committee may make 
a decision on the bill. 

First, the purpose of the bill is not to 
extend the imposition of capital punish- 
ment in the District of Columbia. If 
that were the purpose, the situation 
would be quite different. Neither does 
the bill in any way increase the punish- 
ment for murder in the first degree. To 
the contrary, the bill merely removes the 
existing inflexible principle of law which 
requires all persons convicted of first- 
degree murder in the District of Colum- 
bia to suffer death by electrocution. It 
is indeed a sensible bill and, simply 
stated, makes possible the discarding of 
an archaic principle of law which has 
continually plagued effective law en- 
forcement in the District of Columbia for 
many years. I feel certain the Senator 
from Oregon himself will agree that the 
law is archaic. He himself does not ap- 
prove of it. But he seems to use the 
argument in reverse: instead of trying 
to eliminate the archaic principles of the 
law, he seeks an extension of the law 
in order to get a revision and relaxation 
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in principle. The law has been contin- 
ually ineffective in the District of Colum- 
bia itself and, as I have said, it has 
plagued effective law enforcement in this 
jurisdiction for many years. It has been 
an ineffective instrumentality in the 
seeking of convictions for first-degree 
murder. 

The enactment of the bill will bring 
the District of Columbia’s law into con- 
formance with the Federal law which 
has for many years provided for dis- 
cretionary punishment in first-degree 
murder cases. I am gratified to know 
that after these many years the District 
is making an attempt to amend its first- 
degree punishment law so as to be in 
step with the other Federal jurisdictions. 
I feel certain that once this incongruity 
in the District of Columbia Code is re- 
moved, the various persons and organi- 
zations that work closely with law en- 
forcement in the District will rejoice 
that the Senate in its wisdom has joined 
with the House in promptly enacting 
this important piece of legislation for 
the local government. 

The basic purpose of the bill has been 
set forth previously and is, I feel, quite 
simple. I believe it can be stated, in 
effect, that so far as first-degree murder 
is concerned, the penalty shall be death 
unless the jury by unanimous agreement 
finds that it shall be life. In case the 
jury cannot agree, the judge shall have 
authority and permission to consider the 
circumstances and make the decision. 

During the 86th Congress, the com- 
mittee had for its consideration S. 2083. 
This bill was introduced by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
Mr. Keating], who has worked long and 
diligently on this problem. That Dill had 
the identical purpose of the pending bill, 
which is to abolish mandatory punish- 
ment in first-degree murder cases. 

In this connection, the Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia conducted 2 days 
of hearings on S. 2083—February 17 and 
February 29, 1960. Those hearings pro- 
duced testimony from five witnesses rep- 
resenting the judiciary, law enforce- 
ment organizations, and the District of 
Columbia government. In addition to 
the testimony, the subcommittee re- 
ceived submitted statements and com- 
munications from other organizations 
and individuals presenting their views 
in the matter. An opportunity was given 
to any and all opponents and propo- 
nents to be heard. 

Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, Chair- 
man of the Judicial Conference of the 
District of Columbia Circuit, was one 
of the witnesses who personally appeared 
and testified in support of the bill. In 
his testimony Judge Prettyman made it 
perfectly clear to the subcommittee that 
the Judicial Conference for the District 
of Columbia Circuit gave the proposed 
bill lengthy and careful attention before 
taking a position; and I should like to 
quote in part from Judge Prettyman's 
testimony: 

I would like to put in this record just a 
few words about the Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia in order to give 


you the background of the recommendation 
that came from that conference. 
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It is a conference created by an act of Con- 
gress which is now section 333 of title 28, 
United States Code. It is composed of all 
Federal judges in the jurisdiction, and about 
125 lawyers. The conference proceeds in this 
fashion: Sometime during the middle of the 
winter a committee for the organization of 
the conference is appointed composed of cir- 
cuit judges, district judges, and members of 
the bar. They select questions for considera- 
tion of the conference. For example, for our 
forthcoming conference in May, the com- 
mittee on arrangements circularized the bar 
and the bench and received a total of 87 dif- 
ferent questions that different people would 
like to have considered by the conference, 

Then the committee on arrangements 
makes its selection from that list of topics 
which might be considered by the conference, 

Last year one of the topics was mandatory 
death sentence in the District of Columbia. 

Then we appoint study groups on each 
such topic. For example, on this topic, the 
group that we appointed had 32 members 
judges and members of the bar—and they 
studied the problem for several months. 
When the time of the conference arrived, 
there were several reports presenting differ- 
ent viewpoints. All those reports were then 
presented to the conference in the full 
plenary session, debated for about half a 
day. 

I relate that to show you the care that 
goes into the preparation of the recommen- 
dations that come out of the conference. 
They are the result of intensive study and 
study over a long period. 

In May 1959, when this group reported to 
the conference, the conference by an over- 
whelming vote, adopted the resolution that 
the mandatory death sentence in the District 
of Columbia should be abolished. 

Then the second problem is what should 
be the sentence in first degree murder and 
how should it be reached and by whom im- 
posed. After a long debate on that, the con- 
ference referred that problem back to its 
study group. That particular problem was 
then studied until October. I called the con- 
ference back into special session. And after 
a considerable debate, the conference adopted 
the measure which we have recommended 
to the subcommittee. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Judge Prettyman’s testimony concern- 
ing the procedure followed by the Judi- 
cial Conference of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Following the extensive hearings on 
S. 2083, the Judiciary Subcommittee of 
the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee met and gave serious considera- 
tion to this subject in the form of three 
proposals, all of which advocated abolish- 
ing mandatory punishment, but differed 
as to the basic penalty or imposition of 
sentence. S. 2083 was amended by the 
Judiciary Subcommittee to provide the 
language recommended by the Judicial 
Conference of the District of Columbia 
Circuit, and in this version was favor- 
ably reported by majority vote to the 
full committee. 

Meanwhile the House passed H.R. 
12483, which was very similar to S. 2083. 
On July 1, 1960, the full committee by 
majority vote favorably reported H.R. 
12483 in lieu of S. 2083. The 86th Con- 
gress adjourned without the taking of 
further action by the Senate on the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The bill, S. 1380, was introduced in the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress by Sen- 
ator KEATING, Senator Lone, and Senator 
BusH, The committee again commenced 
the same lengthy and deliberate consid- 
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eration that had been given the similar 
bill, S. 2083, in the preceding Congress. 

On May 17, 1961, the Judiciary Sub- 
committee again held hearings on 
S. 1380. An opportunity was given to 
any and all proponents and opponents 
to be heard. Among the various organ- 
izations represented at the committee 
hearings which urged enactment of 
S. 1380 were the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia, the Law En- 
forcement Council of the District of 
Columbia, the Judicial Conference for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, the 
Federation of Citizens Associations of 
the District of Columbia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 

Likewise, various other organizations 
and individuals submitted statements 
and communications in connection with 
their views in the matter. 

On June 8, 1961, the Judiciary Sub- 
committee met in executive session; and, 
after due deliberation and earnest con- 
sideration, the pending bill was favor- 
ably reported, without objection, to the 
full committee. A quorum of the full 
committee met in executive session on 
June 9, 1961, and favorably reported the 
bill, without objection, to the Senate. 

From this cursory summation of pro- 
cedures, it is obvious that your commit- 
tee gave the pending bill serious and 
adequate consideration prior to its being 
reported favorably to the Senate, More- 
over, it seems perfectly clear that in con- 
nection with the pending legislation, and 
with due consideration to its purpose, 
your committee received testimony and 
written communications from the most 
knowledgeable witnesses who are experts 
in effective law enforcement and related 
activities in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, in reference to the let- 
ter of March 1, 1962, I should like to 
point out that it is not really a serious 
impediment. It is still the majority 
view of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia that the bill as now written 
should be enacted into law. Commis- 
sioner Duncan merely wants the record 
to show that he, himself, favors no capi- 
tal punishment for any first-degree 
murder whatever, but that his second 
choice in the case of murder in the first 
a he favors the provisions of this 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ByrD of West Virginia in the chair). 
The 10 minutes the Senator from In- 
diana has allotted himself have expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter dated 
March 1, 1962, signed by Walter N. 
Tobriner, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marca 1, 1962. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: Reference is made to 
the request of Mr. Chester H. Smith, con- 
cerning the views of the Board of Commis- 
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sioners regarding pending legislation to abol- 
ish the mandatory death penalty for murder 
in the first degree in the District of Columbia. 

Commissioners Tobriner and Clarke favor 
legislation such as is embodied in H.R. 5143 
and 8. 1380. 

Commissioner Duncan favors as his first 
choice legislation which would abolish the 
death penalty for first degree murder entirely 
and as his second choice legislation which 
would abolish the mandatory death penalty 
and substitute in lieu thereof legislation 
providing that the punishment for murder 
in the first degree shall be imprisonment for 
life unless the jury by unanimous agreement 
adds to its verdict of guilty a recommenda- 
tion containing the words “with the death 
penalty,“ as recommended by the Judicial 
Conference for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit on November 24, 1959. 

Time does not permit seeking the views of 
the Bureau of the Budget as to the relation- 
ship of this report to the program of the 
administration, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. HARTKE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, signed by the Dep- 
uty Attorney General, Byron R. White, 
and urging that the measure in its pres- 
ent form be enacted into law, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Department of Jus- 
tice is vitally interested in identical bills, 
H.R. 5148, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 10, 1961, and S. 1380, 
which was reported favorably by your com- 
mittee on June 14, 1961. Both bills are 
pending on the calendar of the Senate and 
would amend the District of Columbia Code 
(22 D.C. 2404) which imposes a mandatory 
death penalty upon a defendant convicted 
of first degree murder. 

The bills would substitute for the present 
mandatory capital punishment a punish- 
ment of life imprisonment upon the unani- 
mous recommendation of the jury. In the 
event a jury reaches a verdict of guilty but 
is unable to agree on the punishment, the 
court is authorized to sentence the defend- 
ant either to death or to life imprisonment. 

The District of Columbia is the sole re- 
maining jurisdiction in the United States 
which makes capital punishment mandatory 
for first degree murder. The mandatory fea- 
ture of this statute is archaic and has ef- 
fectively discouraged convictions of first de- 
gree murder in the District of Columbia in 
view of the reluctance of judges and juries 
to impose the death penalty. In fact a re- 
cent study over a 10-year period indicates 
that a total of 276 persons were indicted for 
first degree murder under the present law. 
Of this total, 121 were either acquitted or 
obtained a directed verdict in court. Of the 
remaining 155 defendants, 127 were con- 
victed of a lesser offense and sentenced to life 
imprisonment; only 28 were sentenced to 
death. Of these 28, 7 had their sentences 
commuted, 7 had their cases reversed on 
appeal, 4 were transferred to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital and 10 were actually executed, 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice fa~ 
vors this legislation and urges that the Con- 
gress act favorablv thereon. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
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of this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in 
regard to the arguments made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, I wish 
to say that I feel that certainly we are 
as much interested as is anyone else 
in having full hearings held. But an 
open invitation was given to him during 
the preceding hearings, and he could 
have asked that the witnesses he had in 
mind be called. If he had, I am certain 
they would have been willing to respond 
just as well as they would be during the 
next few weeks. This matter was pub- 
licized both in the press and on the 
radio. 

The Senator from Oregon says this is 
“an easy way out for men who are pros- 
ecution minded.” But I do not believe 
anyone feels that Judge Prettyman is 


“prosecution minded.” 


I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that we are interested in the protection 
of society. But the Senator from Oregon 
does not want to make the punishment 
any more severe, because the punish- 
ment is now as severe as it could be. 

Let me point out that if this matter 
is of such deep and abiding significance, 
we cannot ignore the action taken by the 
House of Representatives and by the 
Senate not more than 8 months ago, for 
we know that at that time both bodies 
approved a capital punishment bill 
which was in substantially the same lan- 
guage as that of the pending bill. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon how he can reconcile his state- 
ment on the floor with his action at that 
time; and I should like to read from 
Senate bill 2268, which became Public 
Law 87-197, enacted on September 5, 
1961, by the 87th Congress. It is the so- 
called aircraft piracy law. We recall 
that at that time serious Latin American 
problems were disturbing us; they came 
as a result of incidents in connection 
with the Cuban difficulties. We recall 
that at that time a vote was taken on 
the floor of the Senate. Among the 
Senators who voted in favor of that 
measure was the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. In fact, the 
vote was 92 to 0. In that connection, I 
should like to read one portion of the 
Aircraft Piracy Act, as follows: 

AIRCRAFT PIRACY 

(i) (1) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit aircraft piracy, as herein defined, 
shall be punished— 

(A) by death if the verdict of the jury 
shall so recommend, or, in the case of a plea 
of guilty, or a plea of not guilty where the 
defendant has waived a trial by jury, if the 
court in its discretion shall so order; or 

(B) by imprisonment for not less than 20 
years, if the death penalty is not imposed. 


Then the act defines air piracy. 

Mr. President, the Air Piracy Act does 
not even require a finding that anyone 
was injured, let alone a finding that a 
man’s life was taken. I believe it is to 
be noted that the capital punishment 
provision of the air piracy law—passed 
by the Senate without a dissenting vote, 
and with the affirmative vote of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon—seeks the same goal 
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as that of the pending bill. In my opin- 
ion, if further testimony is necessary at 
this time, the necessity for it existed 
equally as much 8 months ago, in con- 
nection with the Aircraft Piracy Act. 

So, Mr. President, in view of all the 
problems and emotions connected with 
such a situation, which deals with the 
life of a man, the question of capital 
punishment is not a new one before the 
Congress. It is something which has 
been debated by the best people in our 
society. It is not something which is 
vain. It is something which the Senate 
committee had before it and which it 
conscientiously considered. 

I earnestly believe the Senate should 
reject the motion to refer and proceed 
to the consideration of the amendments 
which the Senator has stated he intends 
to offer, and then proceed to agree to 
them or deny them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I say to the Senator from Indiana that 
I have already replied to his statement 
in regard to the Air Piracy Act. I told 
the Senator, in my statement, that was 
a great mistake and the act should not 
have been passed. But the Air Piracy 
Act did not have a thorough hearing. 
There was no testimony from any pe- 
nologist or criminologist, in regard to 
that hearing, dealing with the subject 
matter of capital punishment. We made 
a great mistake in adopting the Air 
Piracy Act in regard to the capital pun- 
ishment features which the Senator from 
Indiana would have us make on this bill. 
As I have said, one does not make a 
right by two wrongs. The time has come 
for us in the Senate to come to grips 
with the issue of capital punishment. 

The Senator from Indiana has talked 
about what the bill does. It deals with 
mandatory capital punishment, but it 
proposes to settle for now the capital 
punishment provision in the District of 
Columbia. My point is that if we dabble 
with this question to any degree, we shall 
have settled it for years to come, because 
that is how the legislative process works. 

The time has come for us to use this 
bill as a vehicle for a thorough con- 
sideration of the matter of capital pun- 
ishment in the Federal jurisdiction. 

I have great respect for Judge 
Prettyman as a judge, but Judge Pretty- 
man is not a competent authority on 
criminology or penology. Judge Pretty- 
man, with all due respect to him, is a 
prosecution-minded judge. I know his 
record. That is true of so many judges. 
They get on the bench with a prose- 
cution-minded approach. 

I point out that the long quotations 
read from Judge Prettyman were not 
made before the committee this year. 
They go back to the 86th Congress. The 
quotation has nothing to do with the 
hearings this year. I respectfully say 
that the hearings this year were most in- 
adequate, even from the standpoint of 
bringing to the committee the judicial 
point of view, because a great many wit- 
nesses share the point of view of the 
Senator from Indiana and believe we 
should follow the capital punishment 
approach of the Senator from Indiana 
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rather than the approach of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I repeat, and then I 
shall be ready to make the motion, if no 
other Senator wishes to speak—I believe 
the Senator from New York wishes to 
make a statement—that I believe the bill 
should go back to committee for 2 weeks 
and then give us the final judgment of 
the committee, and then proceed, by 
unanimous consent agreement, to a vote, 
with a very reasonable restriction on 
time. 

If the Senate wants to carry out what 
the Senator from Indiana has empha- 
sized so much in his speech this after- 
noon, then it is not his bill we are to 
adopt; it is the third alternative of the 
Morse proposal, namely, a bill that will 
provide capital punishment at the dis- 
cretion of the jury, or life imprisonment 
with parole, or life imprisonment without 
parole. I think that is how the Senate 
should approach the question if it is go- 
ing to retain in the law what I consider 
to be the immoral principle of capital 
punishment. I just cannot reconcile it 
from the standpoint of my own convic- 
tion of what I consider to be Christian 
morality. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time I have left on my 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 
seems to me further committee consider- 
ation of legislation to abolish manda- 
tory capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia can serve no useful purpose 
other than to insure that the existing 
law perhaps may not be amended at all 
by the 87th Congress. 

The longer we wait, the greater the 
obstacles. Legislation like this fell by 
the board near the end of one of the 
previous sessions because of the feeling 
on the part of the leadership that a long 
debate would ensue and that there just 
was not time to handle it. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon has sincerely advanced many 
arguments for the complete abolition of 
capital punishment in the District of 
Columbia. As usual, he has been both 
persistent and eloquent in his efforts. 
He is thoroughly sincere in the position 
which he takes. The legislation, how- 
ever, which is opposed by him and which 
is before us has been carefully studied 
and analyzed by the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. It has been given the 
support of David Acheson, the present 
US. attorney for the District of 
Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in the Recor a letter which 
he sent to me at my request, stating his 
views with respect to the legislation un- 
der consideration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1962. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KeEatryc: In response to 

your invitation to me that I communicate 
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my views on S. 1880 (to amend the man- 
datory death penalty in the District of Co- 
lumbia), I would like to make the following 
comments: 

1. The District of Columbia is at the pres- 
ent time the only jurisdiction, to my knowl- 
edge, -where first-degree murder carries a 
mandatory death penalty—with the qualified 
exception of Rhode Island where I under- 
stand a repeat offender must be sentenced to 
death. I believe that the mandatory death 
penalty is contrary to the more modern 
thinking in judicial circles and law enforce- 
ment circles, and contrary to my own think- 
ing, that sentence and punishment for any 
crime should be governed by some degree of 
discretion on the part of the court or jury. 
Moreover, not every case of first-degree mur- 
der is the same. A deliberate and premedi- 
tated poisoning for example could plausibly 
call for a more severe punishment than a 
hasty felony murder such as the shooting 
of a gasoline station attendant in the course 
of a struggle by a first offender who was 
attempting to rob the establishment. As 
Mr, James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, has observed, “Nothing is more 
unequal than treating unequal things equal- 
ly.” In other words, recognizing that first- 
degree murders are highly variable on their 
own facts, and are accompanied by differing 
degrees of atrocity, there ought to be some 
means in the District of Columbia Code for 
different penalties to be applied in the dis- 
cretion of the court or jury. S. 1380 makes 
it possible for the jury or the court, in various 
circumstances, to exercise this desirable de- 
gree of discretion to choose between the 
death penalty and life imprisonment. 

2. Passage and approval of S. 1380 would 
conform the law In the District of Columbia 
more closely to the provisions governing the 
special maritime and territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States. Title 18, United States 
Code, section 1111, provides for a penalty of 
death for first-degree murder, but authorizes 
the jury to qualify its verdict by adding 
thereto “without capital punishment,” in 
which event the defendant shall be sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. No reason 
appears why the District of Columbia alone, 
a Federal jurisdiction governed by acts of 
Congress, should not have a similar provi- 
sion, 

3. A mandatory death penalty without any 
jury discretion as to punishment inevitably 
operates to make juries reluctant to convict 
in cases where the evidence really calls for 
conviction. The jurors cannot escape the 
knowledge that they are not only trying the 
guilt or innocence of the defendant but are 
also determining whether he shall go to the 
electric chair or not. I believe that the man- 
datory death penalty makes it extremely 
difficult for a jury to try a first-degree mur- 
der case on its merits, and the percentage of 
first-degree murder convictions in such cases 
is consequently very much lower than the 
percentage of convictions in the general run 
of felony cases tried in the District of 
Columbia. (Mr. McMillan, in your office, 
has been furnished figures which show the 
quite low ratio of convictions of murder in 
the first degree to the number of such cases 
tried.) The passage of S. 1380 would relieve 
the jury of this burden, by making it pos- 
sible for a jury to recommend life imprison- 
ment where it found the defendant guilty 
but did not believe the death penalty was 
warranted. 

4. By the same token the imposition of a 
death penalty which does not reflect the ex- 
ercise of discretion of court or jury, but is 
automatic under the present statute, invites 
an exceedingly hostile review of the convic- 
tion by an appellate court, to a degree that 
is true in no other type of case. I would not 
care to say that reversals of convictions by 
appellate courts have frequently been un- 
warranted. I think it is enough to say that 
a mandatory, automatic, death penalty in- 
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vites hostile appellate scrutiny that may 
depart from the square merits of the evi- 
dence and conduct of the trial. 

This problem would of course be consid- 
erably eased by the passage of S. 1380. 

If I can be of any further assistance or 
provide any further information, I would 
be very glad to do so and hope you will let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin C. ACHESON, 
U.S. Attorney. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
bill is also supported by Mr. Oliver 
Gasch, the previous U.S. attorney, whose 
record was a distinguished one in that 
Office. 

Judge Prettyman has been mentioned. 
I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Oregon’s expressions relating to Judge 
Prettyman. I think he had a remark- 
able record in his position as chief judge. 
He was also chairman of the Judicial 
Conference for the District of Columbia. 

The bill also has the support of Irving 
Bryan, Assistant Corporation Counsel 
for the District of Columbia. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States, which is certainly not made up 
of prosecutors, meeting on March 10 
and 11, 1960, also endorsed the abolish- 
ment of mandatory capital punishment 
in the District of Columbia. 

Similar legislation has been pending 
since the first session of the 86th 
Congress. 

After thorough study by the District 
of Columbia Committee and its staff— 
and I want to pay my respects to the 
thoroughness of their efforts and the fine 
work done by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana who is handling the bill 
on the floor. He has been most courte- 
ous and considerate to me in the pres- 
entation of S. 1380 which I sponsored. 

Except in one minor respect which, in 
my judgment, makes no difference at all, 
the language of S. 1380 is identical to 
H.R. 5143. H.R. 5143 is now before us, 
and will, under our method of procedure, 
be the measure for us to consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield an additional 
3 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this is 
not a hastily considered measure. It has 
been given a great deal of thought. It 
seems to me it would be regrettable in- 
deed not to act on it at this time. 

The passage of this legislation would 
bring the District of Columbia into har- 
mony with other Federal jurisdictions 
and most States. This is one of the few 
jurisdictions in the country that still has 
the mandatory death penalty. The com- 
plete abolishment of the death penalty 
under any circumstances would be to 
swing the pendulum all the way in the 
other direction and would be quite at 
variance with many of the jurisdictions 
in this country. 

The bill has been reported twice by 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. It would in no way weaken 
law enforcement. It would assist law 
enforcement, as pointed out in the letter 
of Mr. Acheson, by adding an element of 
judgment and discretion to cases in- 
volving capital punishment. 

We can discuss the proposals of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon as 
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amendments, when he presents them to 
the Senate. I am opposed to them. I 
think the bill as presented represents 
the best approach. It is a reasonable 
solution, between two extremes. 

I am very hopeful that the effort to 
have the bill recommitted will be de- 
feated and that the Senate can move 
forward, to bring the present archaic, 
old-fashioned, outdated and outmoded 
law of the District of Columbia up to 
date by the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The Senator from Ore- 
gon is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reply, respectfully, to my friend from 
New York, by saying that he could not 
be more wrong, in my judgment, about 
the bill having received thorough con- 
sideration. The bill has not received 
thorough consideration by the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and the 
record shows that the bill has not re- 
ceived thorough consideration by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
because there is not a record on which 
one can base a finding in regard to cer- 
tain aspects of the bill from the stand- 
point of the experts who ought to testify. 

The Senator has spoken about Judge 
Prettyman. He is a good judge, but his 
judgment in the field of criminology 
and of penology in my judgment simply 
is not sound, and it is not recognized as 
authoritative. 

I wish to have the judgment of the 
recognized experts, none of which is in 
the record, because the committee never 
sought their judgment and never called 
a single one of them to testify. The 
committee has made a record based upon 
the testimony of prosecuting lawyers and 
judges. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], who is a brilliant lawyer, 
knows that in the field of law enforce- 
ment we do not look to the judges and we 
do not look to the prosecutors to de- 
termine what our policies ought to be 
in regard to prisons and the treatment 
of prisoners. Those men are not the 
only qualified people which should testi- 
fy on the subject matter. 

The committee has not gone to the 
experts. The committee has gone to a 
group which wishes to have this kind of 
enforcement policy because they are men 
who deal principally with the problems 
of the bench and the problems of the 
prosecutor's office. 

This must be balanced. It is all right 
to bring in the judges. I want to have 
the testimony of the judges, but I do 
not want to have the testimony limited to 
the number the Senator from Indiana 
limited it, because there are some great 
judges in this country who completely 
disagree with the Prettyman point of 
view, which has been presented in the 
record, 

What they are asking us to do, I say 
most respectfully, is to pass a judgment 
today based upon a record which is not 
complete. That is not the proper way 
to pass legislation. 

I should like to have the testimony 
of men like Dr. Thorsten Sellin, chair- 
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man of the department of sociology of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a rec- 
ognized criminologist in this country. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] knows very well of his writings 
in respect to capital punishment. He is 
an outstanding authority in respect to 
capital punishment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Dr. Sellin recognizes 
that capital punishment does not- do 
the job which my friend from Indiana 
would lead the Senate to believe it can 


do. 

I should like to have testimony from 
such men as Dr. Donald Kressey, who 
is chairman of the department of so- 
ciology of UCLA. He is a recognized 
criminologist. 

I should like to have testimony from 
other criminologists, such as Dr. Elmer 
Johnson, of North Carolina State Col- 
lege; Frank E. Hartung, of Wayne 
University, Detroit; Dr. Norman Haynor, 
of the department of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Dr. Austin H. Mc- 
Cormick, of the University of California 
at Berkeley; and Dr. Marvin Wolfegang, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

I should also like to have some testi- 
mony from men who are famous in the 
field of penology, such as Richard A, Mc- 
Gee, director of the California State 
Youth and Adult Authority; Mr. Rich- 
ard Alvis, of the Lebanon Correctional 
Institution, Ohio; Mr. Arthur Prasse, 
commissioner of the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Corrections; and Mr. Joseph Ra- 
gen, a former warden, of Springfield, Ill. 

Why should we act on the bill this 
afternoon, when the committee has 
brought in only the judiciary and prose- 
cutor point of view, and the judicial 
and prosecutor point of view is only one 
school of thought? A lot of prosecutors 
do not share the view of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

A lot of judges do not share the view 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

We do not have a balanced record 
before the Senate. All the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon is asking is that the 
Senate pass upon proposed legislation 
on the basis of a broad cross-section 
point of view in regard to this highly 
technical and professional subject mat- 
ter. That is why I ask that the bill go 
back to the committee for 2 weeks, and 
then come back to the Senate, after there 
has been testimony from such experts 
as those to whom I have referred. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I agree with my distinguished friend 
from New York. I think that Judge 
Prettyman is not an issue in this matter, 
but I do think that he has a judicial 
mind and is not prosecution minded. I 
believe that should be cleared up. 

It is remarkable how at times, when 
an .approach is made to a legislative 
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question, all of a sudden it takes on a 
different character and a different tone. 

For 3 years this question has been 
before the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia in one 
form or another. For 3 years it has 
been an open question. Any person who 
wished to testify could testify. If any- 
one wished to suggest names of people 
to testify, we were perfectly willing to 
hear such people. We never temporized 
in regard to the list of witnesses. We 
did not cut off one person. We did not 
limit the time. 

In some cases a committee may have 
said, “We can hear only so many people,” 
or may have asked witnesses to submit 
written testimony for the record. We 
did not do so. We permitted all to 
testify. 

I would say that this is not a matter 
which has not received attention from 
many people. The House has acted. 
The other body acted recently on this 
question, as it did before. How did the 
other body act? There was not a single 
vote in opposition to the proposal. There 
was a unanimous vote in the House of 
Representatives. It is quite remarkable 
that an issue of this nature could cause 
such difficulty at this time. 

I think the opportunity has been 
shown. The opportunity to be heard 
has been an open one. It has been 
well publicized. I see no reason why 
the Senate should not proceed to a 
conclusion. ; 

If the arguments of the Senator from 
Oregon are wise and judicious, I am cer- 
tain that this body would be willing to 
follow whatever course Senators believe 
to be in the best interest of the people of 
the District of Columbia and of society 
in general. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
is a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEATING. Furthermore, is it 
not a fact that the Senator from Oregon 
is one of the most diligent, valuable, and 
helpful members of the committee and 
has done as much as any other man in 
the Senate for the people of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. HARTKE. There is no question 
about that. The Senator from Oregon 
has been recognized as one of the men 
who diligently protect the rights of the 
individuals of this community. 

Mr. KEATING. Did the Senator from 
Oregon ever, at any time, within the last 
3 years suggest that these penologists 
should be called as witnesses, and did the 
Senator from Indiana or any other Sen- 
ator refuse such a request? 

Mr. HARTKE. To my knowledge no 
such request was ever made. I know 
that no refusal was ever made. 

Not only did we hold the hearings 
open, but also we asked at the time 
whether anyone else wished to be heard 
on any side of the issue. No one was 
foreclosed. The discussion was open for 
every point of view, for the proponents 
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as well as for the opponents. No at- 
tempt was made to count who was on 
which side of the question or who wished 
to be heard. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from 
Oregon a member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. HARTKE. No; the Senator is not 
a member of the subcommittee. The 
Senator from Oregon is a member of the 
full committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the Senator from 
Indiana ever discuss this bill with the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARTKE. I have discussed the 
question. We had understood from the 
Senator from Oregon that he was vio- 
lently opposed to the measure. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from In- 
diana aware of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon tried to make clear 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia that he thought the Senate ought 
to go into the whole question of capital 
punishment in connection with the bill? 

Mr. HARTKE. My understanding, 
from conversations with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, was that 
the Senator would be opposed to a cap- 
ital punishment revision in any form, 
in the hope that ultimately it could be 
removed in its entirety, to which argu- 
ment I am not opposed. I do not hap- 
pen to agree with the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. As chairman of the sub- 
committee, was it not true that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana was in charge of the 
hearings? 

Mr. HARTKE. I was in charge of the 
hearings. They were open to anyone. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from In- 
diana could have invited any witnesses 
he wished to have appear, in order to 
guarantee to the Senate that he would 
bring to the Senate a balanced hearing 
record. 

Mr. HARTKE. Which we have done. 
We feel it is a balanced record, and that 
it is complete. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator name 
a criminologist who was called? Can 
the Senator name a penologist who was 
called? 

Mr. HARTKE. This is a matter of 
decision for the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It was the responsi- 
bility of the Senator from Indiana. That 
is what I am complaining about. 

Mr. HARTKE. We even held the 
hearings open for additional days, so 
that anyone who wished could submit 
additional statements, or anyone else 
who wished to be heard could be heard. 

I did not know that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon wished to have me 
consult with him on every measure. I 
have never been consulted in regard to 
presenting my testimony on measures 
with respect to which the Senator from 
Oregon has been the chairman of a 
committee or of a subcommittee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. My own view is not 
one which is diligently sought after, but 
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I thought I had not given offense to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. - If 
that has been the case, in the future I 
certainly shall be glad to accord him the 
privilege of which he speaks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from In- 
diana cannot have this both ways. He 
cannot first join with the Senator from 
New York in the statement that the 
Senator from Oregon did not consult 
with him on the question, and then turn 
around to take the position the Senator 
now has taken. 

The Senator knew the position of the 
Senator from Oregon. In my judgment, 
the Senator had a clear duty to give the 
Senate a balanced record, and he did 
not give the Senate a balanced record. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is a matter of 
the opinion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The record speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to have the record show clearly in this 
body that the record is complete and 
that the record is full, and that there is 
no inclination on the part of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee to prohibit 
anybody from having a full hearing. 
We feel that such has been done. If 
the Senate disagrees, the Senate can 
recommit or refer the measure, through 
a vote. As I understand, the opportu- 
nity will be presented to the Senate 
momentarily. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. After the bill was 
favorably reported by the subcommittee, 
was it not then passed upon by the full 
committee? 

Mr. HARTKE. Without objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Was the Senator 
from Oregon present or absent? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am informed by a 
member of the committee staff that the 
Senator from Oregon was present when 
the bill was under discussion but left be- 
fore the vote was taken. 

Mr. KEATING. Did he offer any 
amendments or changes at that time? 

Mr. HARTKE. No amendments were 
offered. 

Mr. MORSE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I made very clear that 
I was opposed to the bill. I was recorded 
against the bill. I was obliged to leave 
on that particular occasion in order to 
go to the office of the majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], I remember the occasion as 
though it were yesterday. At the time 
I left, I made it perfectly clear that I 
was opposed to the bill, and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] was instructed 
to cast my vote against the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. MORSE. Is my motion to refer 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The absence of a quo- 
rum has been suggested, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 23 Leg.] 
Alken Gruening Muskie 
Allott Hart Neuberger 
Anderson Hartke Lastore 
Bartlett Hayden Pearson 
Beall Hickenlooper Pell 
Bennett Hickey Prouty 
Bible Hill Proxmire 
Burdick Holland Randolph 
Bush Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Saltonstall 
Cannon Johnston Scott 
Capehart Jordan Smathers 
Carlson Keating Smith, Mass. 
Case, N.J Kerr S nith, Maine 
Chavez Lausche Spar 
Clark Long, Mo. Stennis 
Cotton Long, Hawail Symington 
Curtis Long, La. Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Tower 
Dodd Mansfield Wiley 
Douglas McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McGee Williams, Del 
Eastland Morse Yarborough 
Elender Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Moss Young, Ohio 
Ervin Mundt 
Gore Murphy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, on 
the motion to refer, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 
from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that on this motion a vote 
“yea” is a vote to refer; and a vote “nay” 
is a vote in support of the committee 
and would leave the bill for further ac- 

tion by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Keravuver], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce], are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. 


(Mrs. 
The Senator 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MonRronEY] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Casel, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoorER], and the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fonc] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is absent because of death in his family. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boces], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[No. 24 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 
Aiken Hart Pell 
Bartlett Long, Mo, Proxmire 
Burdick Long, Hawalli Wiley 
Clark McGee Williams, N.J. 
Cotton Morse Yarborough 
Douglas Muskie Young, Ohio 
Gore Neuberger 
Gruening Pastore 
NAYS—60 
Allott Ervin Moss 
Anderson Hartke Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murphy 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible ickey Prouty 
Bush Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Holland Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va ka Russell 
Cannon Jackson Saltonstall 
Capehart Javits Scott 
Carlson Johnston Smathers 
Case, N.J. Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Chavez Keating Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kerr Spar) 
Dirksen. Lausche Stennis 
Dodd Long, La. Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Tower 
Ellender McClellan Williams, Del. 
Engle Morton Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—18 
Boggs Fong McCarthy 
Butler Pulbright McNamara 
Carroll Goldwater Metcalf 
Case, 8. Dak. Humphrey Miller 
Church Kefauver Monroney 
Cooper Kuchel Talmadge 


So the motion to refer was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, at 
this time I should like to query the ma- 
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jority leader concerning the rest of the 
day and the week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the time limitation, I may make 
the inquiry without the time being 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I make the inquiry 
of the majority leader with respect to 
the rest of today and probably the rest 
of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
it is the intention of the leadership to 
move to adjourn, shortly, to 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

As a matter of fact, Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business tonight, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
further votes this evening. At the con- 
clusion of the pending business, it is in- 
tended to go into the matter of the poll 
tax amendment, and from there on we 
will take up the legislation as our dic- 
tates tell us to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. a 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to ask 
the majority leader if he has any time- 
table on taking up the matter of the 
U.N. bond issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Next week, maybe. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator, and especially for the “maybe.” 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend sec- 
tion 801 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk 
and identified as 2-15-62—A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on line 3, immediately after “That”, 
insert “(a)”. 

On the first page, line 8, beginning 
with “death”, strike out all through the 
period on line 4, page 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof “life imprisonment.” 

On page 2, line 7, beginning with “be”, 
strike out all through the period on line 
9 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “not be eligible for parole.”. 

On page 2, beginning with line 14, 
strike out all through the period on line 
9, page 3. 

At the end of the bill add the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be applicable with 
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respect to any person who, on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, is sentenced 
or resentenced pursuant to a conviction of 
murder in the first degree.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 808 of the Act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 808. Rare.—Whoever has carnal 
knowledge of a female forcibly and against 
her will, or carnally knows and abuses a fe- 
male child under sixteen years of age, shall 
be imprisoned for not more than thirty 
years: Provided, That in any case of rape the 
jury may add to their verdict, if it be guilty, 
the words ‘with life imprisonment’, in which 
case the punishment shall be life imprison- 
ment: Provided further, That if the jury 
fail to agree as to the punishment the ver- 
dict of guilty shall be received and the 
punishment shall be imprisonment for not 
more than thirty years as provided in this 
section. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any person sentenced to life 
imprisonment under this section shall not 
be eligible for parole.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be applicable with 
respect to any person who, on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, is sentenced 
or resentenced in the District of Columbia 
pursuant to a conviction of rape. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any person who, prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act, was convicted 
of murder in the first degree in the District 
of Columbia and sentenced to death and 
who, on such date, is awaiting the execution 
of that sentence shall be resentenced (by the 
court which imposed such death sentence) 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
801 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat, 
1189), as amended by this Act. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, any per- 
son so resentenced shall not be eligible for 
parole. 

(b) Any person who, prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, was convicted of 
rape in the District of Columbia and sen- 
tenced to death and who, on such date, is 
awaiting the execution of that sentence 
shall be resentenced (by the court which im- 
posed such death sentence) to life imprison- 
ment. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any person so resentenced shall not 
be eligible for parole. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, at 
the suggestion of the majority leader, I 
ask that the amendment be made the 

business of the Senate for fur- 
ther consideration tomorrow. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
did not hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
is the pending business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, may 
I have the attention of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment is the 
pending business. Is the Senator ready 
to adjourn? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Les, indeed, if the 
Senator will make the motion. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn, under the 
previous order, until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), under the 
order previously entered, the Senate ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The kindest invitation that ever came 
from the lips of our blessed Lord, Mat- 
thew 19: 21: Come and follow me. 

Almighty God, as we continue to ob- 
serve this Lenten season, may the 
beauty and nobility of our Master's life 
become increasingly more attractive and 
alluring to us. 

May we feel ourselves compelled and 
constrained to accept and act upon His 
gracious invitation to follow Him in or- 
der that daily the grandeur and glory 
of His character may become more com- 
pletely realized and revealed in us. 

God forbid that when the high calling 
to be like Him in spirit comes to us 
during Lent, with renewed urgency, we 
should feel that this is far beyond our 
reach and endeavor and that we should 
5 to walk on a path that is less 

of ty. t 
Grant that Thy Holy Spirit may daily 
speak to our troubled hearts with that 
soft whisper of love which will quiet our 
fears and fill us with joy and gladness. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Investigations of the 
Committee on Armed Services may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today and the balance of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AID — MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 362) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year this Nation dedicated itself 
to a “Decade of Development,” designed 
to help the new and developing states 
of the world grow in political independ- 
ence, economic welfare, and social jus- 
tice 


Last September, in support of this ef- 
fort, the Congress enacted fundamental 
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changes in our program of foreign assist- 
ance. 

Last November the executive branch 
drastically reorganized and restaffed this 
program in accordance with the con- 
gressional mandate. 

Today the decade is only 4 months 
old. It would surely be premature to 
make any claims of dramatic results. 
Our new aid program, addressed to the 
specific needs of individual countries for 
long-term development, presupposes ba- 
sic changes, careful planning, and grad- 
ual achievement. Yet these few months 
have shown significant movement in new 
directions. The turnaround has begun. 

Our new aid policy aims at strength- 
ening the political and economic inde- 
pendence of developing countries—which 
means strengthening their capacity both 
to master the inherent stress of rapid 
change and to repel Communist efforts 
to exploit such stress from within or 
without. In the framework of this broad 
policy, economic, social, and military de- 
velopment take their proper place. In 
Washington our aid operations have 
been largely unified under the direction 
of the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. Recipient 
countries are improving their planning 
mechanisms, devising country develop- 
ment plans, and beginning extensive pro- 
grams of self-help and self-reform. In 
addition to long-range programs devel- 
oped with India, Nigeria, and others we 
have, under the new authority granted 
by the Congress, entered into a new type 
of long-term commitment with two na- 
tions—Pakistan and Tanganyika—after 
the most painstaking review of their 
proposed development plans, and others 
will follow. In addition to placing em- 
phasis on the improvement of internal 
security forces, we are giving increased 
attention to the contribution which lo- 
cal military forces can make through 
civic action programs to economic and 
social development. 


In financing these programs, we are 
relying more heavily than before on 
loans repayable in dollars. Other in- 
stitutions are joining with us in this ef- 
fort—not only private institutions but 
also the United Nations, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. We have urged 
other industrialized countries to devote 
a larger share of their resources to the 
provision of capital to the less-developed 
nations. Some have done so—and we 
are hopeful that the rest will also rec- 
ognize their stake in the success and 
stability of the emerging economics. We 
are continuing, in view of our balance- 
of-payments situations, to emphasize 
procurement within the United States 
for most goods required by the program. 
And we are working toward strengthen- 
ing the foreign exchange position of the 
emerging countries by encouraging the 
development of new trade patterns. 
The proposed new Trade Expansion Act 
is a most important tool in facilitating 
this trend. 

Much more, of course, could be said. 
But having set forth last year in a series 
of messages and addresses on foreign aid 
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the goals we seek and the tools we need, 
it is not necessary to repeat to the Con- 
gress this year our Nation’s basic in- 
terest in the development and freedom 
of other nations—or to review all of the 
initiatives launched under last year’s 
programs. The Congress is familiar 
with these arguments and programs, as 
well as its own role and contribution in 
enacting long-term financing authority. 
Thus the foreign aid legislation sub- 
mitted this year does not require re- 
consideration of these questions. It is 
instead limited primarily to the new au- 
thorizations required annually under the 
terms of last year’s law. The only ma- 
jor change proposed is the establishment 
of a separate long-term Alliance for 
Progress fund. The total amounts re- 
quested were included in the Federal 
budget previously submitted for fiscal 
1963 and the authorizing legislation en- 
acted last year, and have in fact been 
reduced in some instances. They can- 
not, I believe, be further reduced if the 
partnership on which we are now em- 
barked—a joint endeavor with each de- 
veloping nation and with each aid-giving 
nation—is to demonstrate the advances 
in human well-being which flow from 
economic development joined with polit- 
ical liberty. For we should know by 
now that where weakness and depend- 
ence are not transformed into strength 
and self-reliance, we can expect only 
chaos, and then tyranny, to follow. 
nm 


Because development lending and 
military assistance appropriations for 
fiscal year 1963 were authorized in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, no new 
authorizations for these two programs 
are needed. I am proposing a new au- 
thorization and appropriation of $335 
million for development grants; $481.5 
million for supporting assistance; $148.9 
million for contributions to internation- 
al organizations; $100 million for invest- 
ment guarantees; $400 million for the 
contingency fund; and $60 million for 
administrative costs and other pro- 
grams. I am also proposing appropria- 
tions for 1963 of 82,753 million, including 
the $1,250 million already authorized 
for development lending, and $1,500 mil- 
lion ($200 million below that authorized) 
for military assistance. The total ap- 
propriation request for the foreign eco- 
nomic and military assistance program 
for fiscal year 1963 is $4,878 million. 

These recommendations are based up- 
on a careful examination of the most 
urgent needs of each country and area. 
Each of these forms of assistance, in 
these amounts, is essential to the 
achievement of our overall foreign as- 
sistance objectives. The total is less 
than the estimates in the budget because 
of a reduction in my request for sup- 
porting assistance. 

One item in particular deserves atten- 
tion. The past year has amply demon- 
strated that rapid and unpredictable 
changes in the world situation of direct 
interest to our security cannot be fore- 
seen or predicted accurately at the time 
Congress acts upon the appropriations. 
I therefore urge the Congress to rec- 
ognize this need for flexibility to meet 
contingencies and emergencies and to 
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approve the full authorization and ap- 
propriation requested of $400 million. 


m 


The Charter of Punta del Este which 
last August established the Alliance for 
Progress is the framework of goals and 
conditions for what has been called a 
peaceful revolution on a hemispheric 
scale. 

That revolution had begun before the 
charter was drawn, It will continue aft- 
er its goals are reached. If its goals are 
not achieved, the revolution will con- 
tinue but its methods and results will be 
tragically different. History has re- 
moved for governments the margin of 
safety between the peaceful revolution 
and the violent revolution. The luxury 
of a leisurely interval is no longer avail- 
able. 

These were the facts recognized at 
Punta del Este. These were the facts 
that dictated the terms of the charter. 
And these are the facts which require 
our participation in this massive cooper- 
ative effort. 

To give this program the special rec- 
ognition and additional resources which 
it requires, I therefore propose an au- 
thorization of $3 billion for the Alliance 
for Progress for the next 4 years. Of the 
$3 billion, an authorization and appro- 
priation of $600 million is being request- 
ed for 1963, with up to $100 million to be 
used for grants and the balance of $500 
million or more for development loans. 
This authorization will be separate from 
and supplementary to the $6 billion al- 
ready authorized for loans for develop- 
ment for 1963 through 1966, which will 
remain available for use throughout the 
world. 

During the year beginning last March 
over $1 billion has been committed in 
Latin America by the United States in 
support of the alliance, fulfilling the 
pledge we made at the first Punta del 
Este meeting, and launching in a very 
real way for this hemisphere a dramatic 
decade of development. But even with 
this impressive support, the destiny of 
the alliance lies largely in the hands of 
the countries themselves. For even large 
amounts of external aid can do no more 
than provide the margin which enables 
each country through its own determina- 
tion and action to achieve lasting suc- 
cess, 

The United States recognizes that it 
takes time—to develop careful programs 
for national development and the ad- 
ministrative capacity necessary to carry 
out such a program—to go beyond the 
enactment of land reform measures and 
actually transfer the land and make the 
most productive use of it—to pass new 
tax laws and then achieve their accept- 
ance and enforcement. It is heartening, 
therefore, that the changes called for 
by the Alliance for Progress have been 
the central issue in several Latin Ameri- 
can elections—demonstrating that its ef- 
fects will be deep and real. Under the 
Organization of American States, nine 
outstanding economists and development 
advisers have begun to assist countries 
in critically reviewing their plans. 
Three Latin American countries have al- 
ready completed and submitted for re- 
view their plans for the more effective 
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mobilization of their resources toward 
national development. The others are 
creating and strengthening their mech- 
anisms for development planning. A 
number of Latin American countries 
have already taken significant steps to- 
ward land or tax reform; and through- 
out the region there is a new ferment of 
activity centered on improvements in 
education, in rural development, in pub- 
lic administration, and on other essential 
institutional measures required to give a 
sound basis for economic growth. ` 

But more important still is the 
changed attitudes of peoples and gov- 
ernments already noticeable in Latin 
America. The alliance has fired the 
imagination and kindled the hopes of 
millions of our good neighbors. Their 
drive toward modernization is gaining 
momentum as it unleashes the energies 
of these millions; and the United States 
is becoming increasingly identified in 
the minds of the people with the goal 
they move toward: a better life with 
freedom. Our hand—extended in help— 
is being accepted without loss of dignity. 

But the alliance is barely underway. 
It is a task for a decade, not for a year. 
It requires further changes in outlook 
and policy by all American States. New 
institutions will need to be formed. New 
plans—if they are to be serious—will 
have to assume a life other than on 
paper. 

One of the brightest pages of the 
world’s history has been the series of 
programs this Nation has devised, estab- 
lished, and implemented following the 
Second World War to help free peoples 
achieve economic development and the 
control of their own destinies. These 
programs, which have been solidly based 
on bipartisan support, are the proud 
manifestations of our deep-seated love 
and pursuit of freedom for individuals 
and for nations. 

I realize that there are among us those 
who are weary of sustaining this con- 
tinual effort to help other nations. But 
I would ask them to look at a map and 
recognize that many of those whom we 
help live on the “frontlines” of the long 
twilight struggle for freedom—that oth- 
ers are new nations posed between order 
and chaos—and the rest are older na- 
tions now undergoing a turbulent transi- 
tion of new expectations. Our efforts to 
help them help themselves, to demon- 
strate and to strengthen the vitality of 
free institutions, are small in cost com- 
pared to our military outlays for the de- 
fense of freedom. Yet all of our armies 
and atoms combined will be of little 
avail if these nations fall, unable to meet 
the needs of their own people, and un- 
able to stave off within their borders 
the rise of forces that threaten our se- 
curity. This program and the passage 
of this bill are vital to the interests of 
the United States. 

We are, I am confident, equa] to our 
responsibilities in this area—responsibil- 
ities as compelling as any our Nation 
has known. Today, we are still in the 
first months of a decade’s sustained ef- 
fort. But I can report that our efforts 
are underway; they are moving in the 
right direction; they are gaining mo- 
mentum daily; and they have already 
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begun to realize a small part of their 
great potential. The turnaround has in- 


deed begun. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 13, 1962. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
1991) relating to manpower require- 
ments, resources, development, and 
utilization, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND (during the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be dispensed with, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1416) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1991) relating to manpower requirements, 
resources, development, and utilization, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment, insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962.“ 


“TITLE I—MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOP- 
MENT AND UTILIZATION 


“Statement of Findings and Purpose 


“Sec. 101. The Congress finds that there is 
critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, 
technical, and apprenticeable categories; that 
even in periods of high unemployment, many 
employment opportunities remain unfilled 
because of the shortages of qualified per- 
sonnel; and that it is in the national inter- 
est that current and prospective manpower 
shortages be identified and that persons who 
can be qualified for these positions through 
education and training be sought out and 
trained, in order that the Nation may meet 
the staffing requirements of the struggle for 
freedom. The Congress further finds that 
the skills of many persons have been ren- 
dered obsolete by dislocations in the econ- 
omy arising from automation or other tech- 
nological developments, foreign competition, 
relocation of industry, shifts in market de- 
mands, and other changes ia the structure of 
the economy; that Government leadership 
is ne to insure that the benefits of 
automation do not become burdens of wide- 
spread unemployment; that the problem of 
assuring sufficient employment opportunities 
will be compounded by the extraordinarily 
rapid growth of the labor force in the next 
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decade, particularly by the entrance of young 
people into the labor force, that improved 
planning and expanded efforts will be re- 
quired to assure that men, women, and young 
people will be trained and available to meet 
shifting employment needs; that many per- 
sons now unemployed or underemployed, in 
order to become qualified for reemployment 
or full employment must be assisted in pro- 
viding themselves with skills which are or 
will be in demand in the lebor market; that 
the skills of many persons now employed are 
inadequate to enable them to make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation's econ- 
omy; and that it is in the national interest 
that the opportunity to acquire new skills be 
afforded to these people in order to alleviate 
the hardships of unemployment, reduce the 
costs of unemployment compensation and 
public assistance, and to increase the Na- 
tion’s productivity and its capacity to meet 
the requirements of the space age. It is 
therefore the purpose of this Act to require 
the Federal Government to appraise the 
manpower requirements and resources of the 
Nation, and to develop and apply the infor- 
mation and methods needed to deal with the 
problems of unemployment resulting from 
automation and technological changes and 
other types of persistent unemployment. 


“Evaluation, Information, and Research 


“Sec, 102. To assist the Nation in accom- 
plishing the objectives of technological prog- 
ress while avoiding or minimizing individual 
hardship and widespread unemployment, the 
Secretary of Labor shall— 

“(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by automation, tech- 
nological progress, and other changes in the 
structure of production and demand on the 
use of the Nation’s human resources; estab- 
lish techniques and methods for detecting 
in advance the potential impact of such de- 
velopments; develop solutions to these prob- 
lems, and publish findings pertaining 
thereto; 

(2) establish a program of factual studies 
of practices of employers and unions which 
tend to impede the mobility of workers or 
which facilitate mobility, including but not 
limited to early retirement and vesting pro- 
visions and practices under private compen- 
sation plans; the extension of health, wel- 
fare, and insurance benefits to laid-off 
workers; the operation of severance pay 
plans; and the use of extended leave plans 
for education and training purposes. A re- 
port on these studies shall be included as a 
part of the Secretary’s report required under 
section 104, 

“(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation's 
manpower development efforts to meet fore- 
seeable manpower needs and recommend 
needed adjustments, including methods for 
promoting the most effective occupational 
utilization of and providing useful work ex- 
perience and training opportunities for un- 
trained and inexperienced youth; 

“(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage 
in programs of information and communi- 
cation concerning manpower requirements, 
development, and utilization, including pre- 
vention and amelioration of undesirable 
manpower effects from automation and other 
technological developments and improvement 
of the mobility of workers; and 

“(5) arrange for the conduct of such re- 
search and investigations as give promise of 
furthering the objectives of this Act. 


“Skill and Training Requirements 


“Sec, 103. The Secretary of Labor shall 
develop, compile, and make available, in 
such manner as he deems appropriate, in- 
formation regarding skill requirements, oc- 
cupational outlook, job opportunities, labor 
supply in various skills, and employment 
trends on a National, State, area or other ap- 
propriate basis which shall be used in the 
educational, training, counseling, and place- 
ment activities performed under this Act. 
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“Manpower Report 

“Sec. 104, The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as he deems appropriate per- 
taining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, use, and training; and the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to the Congress within 
sixty days after the beginning of each reg- 
ular session (commencing with the year 
1963) a report pertaining to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, utilization, and train- 
ing. 
“TITLE II—TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 


“Part A—Duties of the Secretary of Labor 
“General Responsibility 


“Sec, 201, In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall deter- 
mine the skill requirements of the economy, 
develop policies for the adequate occupa- 
tional development and maximum util- 
ization of the skills of the Nation's workers, 
promote and encourage the development of 
broad and diversified training programs, in- 
cluding on-the-job training, designed to 
qualify for employment the many persons 
who cannot reasonably be expected to secure 
full-time employment without such train- 
ing, and to equip the Nation’s workers with 
the new and improved skills that are or will 
be required. 


“Selection of Trainees 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide a program for testing, counseling, 
and selecting for occupational training un- 
der this Act those unemployed or underem- 
ployed persons who cannot reasonably be 
expected to secure appropriate full-time 
employment without training. Whenever ap- 
propriate the Secretary shall provide a spe- 
cial program for the testing, counseling, and 
selection of youths, sixteen years of age or 
older, for occupational training and further 
schooling. Workers in farm families with 
less than $1,200 annual net family income 
shall be considered unemployed for the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

“(b) Although priority in referral for 
training shall be extended to unemployed 
persons, the Secretary of Labor shall, to the 
maximum extent possible, also refer other 
persons qualified for training programs 
which will enable them to acquire needed 
skills. Priority in referral for training shall 
also be extended to persons to be trained for 
skills needed within, first, the labor market 
area in which they reside and, second, with- 
in the State of their residence. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall deter- 
mine the occupational training needs of 
referred persons, provide for their orderly se- 
lection and referral for training under this 
Act, and provide counseling and placement 
services to persons who have completed their 
training, as well as follow-up studies to de- 
termine whether the programs provided meet 
the occupational training needs of the per- 
sons referred. 

(d) Before selecting a person for train- 
ing, the Secretary shall determine that there 
is a reasonable expectation of employment in 
the occupation for which the person is to be 
trained. If such employment is not available 
in the area in which the person resides, the 
Secretary shall obtain reasonable assurance 
of such person’s willingness to accept em- 
ployment outside his area of residence. 

“(e) The Secretary shall not refer per- 
sons for training in an occupation which re- 
quires less than two weeks training, unless 
there are immediate employment opportu- 
nities in such occupation. 

“(f) The duration of any training program 
to which a person is referred shall be reason- 
able and consistent with the occupation for 
which the person is being trained. 

“(g) Upon certification by the responsible 
training agency that a person who has been 
referred for training does not have a satis- 
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factory attendance record or is not making 
satisfactory progress in such training absent 
good cause, the Secretary shall forthwith 
terminate his training and subsistence al- 
lowances, and his transportation allowances 
except such as may be necessary to enable 
him to return to his regular place of resi- 
dence after termination of training, and 
withdraw his referral. Such person shall 
not be eligible for such allowances for one 
year thereafter. 


“Training Allowances 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States under which the 
Secretary of Labor shall make payments to 
such States either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for the purpose of enabling 
such States, as agents for the United States, 
to make payment of weekly training allow- 
ances to unemployed persons selected for 
training pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 and undergoing such training in a 
program operated pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act. Such payment shall be 
made for a period not exceeding fifty-two 
weeks, and the amount of any such payment 
in any week for persons undergoing training, 
including uncompensated employer-pro- 
vided training, shall not exceed the amount 
of the average weekly unemployment com- 
pensation payment (including allowances 
for dependents) for a week of total unem- 
ployment in the State making such pay- 
ments during the most recent quarter for 
which such data are available: Provided, 
however, That in any week an individual 
who, but for his training, would be en- 
titled to unemployment compensation in ex- 
cess of such allowance, shall receive an 
allowance increased by the amount of such 
excess. With respect to Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands the Secretary shall by regulation 
determine the amount of the training allow- 
ance to be paid any eligible person taking 
training under this Act. 

“With respect to any week for which a 
person receives unemployment compensation 
under title XV of the Social Security Act 
or any other Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law which is less than the 
average weekly unemployment compensation 
payment (including allowances for depend- 
ents) for a week of total unemployment in 
the State making such payment during the 
most recent quarter for which such data 
are available, a supplemental training allow- 
ance may be paid to a person eligible for a 
training allowance under this Act. This 
supplemental training allowance shall not 
exceed the difference between his unemploy- 
ment compensation and the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment re- 
ferred to above. 

“For persons undergoing on-the-job train- 
ing, the amount of any payment which would 
otherwise be made by the Secretary of Labor 
under this section shall be reduced by an 
amount which bears the same ratio to that 
payment as the number of compensated 
hours per week bears to forty hours. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to pay to any person engaged in training 
under this title, including compensated full- 
time on-the-job training, such sums as he 
may determine to be necessary to defray 
transportation and subsistence expenses for 
separate maintenance of such persons when 
such training is provided in facilities which 
are not within commuting distance of their 
regular place of residence: Provided, That 
the Secretary in defraying such subsistence 
expenses shall not afford any individual an 
allowance exceeding $35 per week, at the rate 
of $5 per day; nor shall the Secretary author- 
ize any transportation expenditure exceed- 
ing the rate of 10 cents per mile. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall pay 
training allowances only to unemployed per- 
sons who have had not less than three years 
of experience in gainful employment and 
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are either heads of families, or heads of 
households as defined in the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954, except that he may pay 
training allowances at a rate not exceeding 
$20 a week to youths over nineteen but un- 
der twenty-two years of age where such 
allowances are necessary to provide them 
occupational training, but not more than 
5 per centum of the estimated total train- 
ing allowances paid annually under this 
section may be paid to such youths. 

“(d) After June 30, 1964, any amount paid 
to a State for training allowances under 
this section, or as reimbursement for un- 
employment compensation under subsection 
(h), shall be paid on condition that such 
State shall bear 50 per centum of the amount 
of such payments. 

„e) No training allowance shall be made 
to any person otherwise eligible who, with 
respect to the week for which such payment 
would be made, has received or is seeking 
unemployment compensation under title XV 
of the Social Security Act or any other Fed- 
eral or State unemployment compensation 
law, but if the appropriate State or Federal 
agency finally determines that a person 
denied training allowances for any week 
because of this subsection was not entitled 
to unemployment compensation under title 
XV of the Social Security Act or such Fed- 
eral or State law with respect to such week, 
this subsection shall not apply with respect 
to such week, 

“(f) A person who refuses, without good 
cause, to accept training under this Act 
shall not, for one year thereafter, be en- 
titled to training allowances. 

“(g) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions (including, as 
far as may be appropriate, provisions author- 
ized or made applicable with respect to 
agreements concluded by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to title XV of the Social 
Security Act) as will promote effective ad- 
ministration, protect the United States 
against loss and insure the proper applica- 
tion of payments made to the State under 
such agreement. Except as may be provided 
in such agreements, or in regulations here- 
inafter authorized, determinations by any 
duly designated officer or agency as to the 
eligibility of persons for weekly training al- 
lowances under this section shall be final 
and conclusive for any purposes and not 
subject to review by any court or any other 
officer, 

“(h) If State unemployment compensa- 
tion payments are paid to a person taking 
training under this Act and eligible for a 
training allowance, the State making such 
payments shall be reimbursed from funds 
herein appropriated, The amount of such 
reimbursement shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor on the basis of reports 
furnished to him by the States and such 
amount shall then be placed in the State’s 
unemployment trust fund account. 

“(i) A person who, in connection with an 
occupational training program, has received 
a training allowance or whose unemploy- 
ment compensation payments were reim- 
bursed under the provisions of this Act or 
any other Federal Act shall not be entitled 
to training allowances under this Act for 
one year after the completion or other ter- 
mination (for other than good cause) of the 
training with respect to which such allow- 
ance or payment was made, 

“(j) No training allowance shall be paid 
to any person who is receiving training for 
an occupation which requires a training pe- 
riod of less than six days. 


“On-the-Job Training 


“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor 
shall encourage, develop, and secure the 
adoption of programs for on-the-job train- 
ing needed to equip persons selected for 
training with the appropriate skills. The 
Secretary shall, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, secure the adoption by the States and 
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by private and public agencies, employers, 
trade associations, labor organizations and 
other industrial and community groups 
which he determines are qualified to conduct 
effective training programs under this title 
of such programs as he approves, and for 
this purpose he is authorized to enter into 
appropriate agreements with them, 

“(b) In adopting or approving any train- 
ing program under this part, and as a condi- 
tion to the expenditure of funds for any such 
program, the Secretary shall make such ar- 
rangements as he deems necessary to insure 
adherence to appropriate training standards, 
including assurances— 

“(1) that the training content of the pro- 
gram is adequate, involves reasonable pro- 
gression, and will result in the qualification 
of trainees for suitable employment; 

“(2) that the training period is reason- 
able and consistent with periods customarily 
required for comparable training; 

“(3) that adequate and safe facilities, and 
adequate personnel and records of attend- 
ance and progress are provided and 

“(4) that the trainees are compensated 
by the employer at such rates, including pe- 
riodic increases, as may be deemed reason- 
able under regulations hereinafter author- 
ized, considering such factors as industry, 
geographical region, and trainee proficiency. 

“(c) Where on-the-job training programs 
under this part require supplementary class- 
room instruction, appropriate arrangements 
for such instruction shall be agreed to by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, 


“National Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 205. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
a National Advisory Committee which shall 
consist of 10 members and shall be composed 
of representatives of labor, management, 
agriculture, education, and training, and 
the public in general. From the members 
appointed to such Committee the Secretary 
shall designate a Chairman. Such Commit- 
tee, or any duly established subcommittee 
thereof, shall from time to time make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary relative to the 
carrying out of his duties under this Act. 
Such Committee shall hold not less than two 
meetings during each calendar year. 

“(b) The National Advisory Committee 
shall encourage and assist in the organiza- 
tion on a plant, community, regional, or in- 
dustry basis of labor-management-public 
committees and similar groups designed to 
further the purposes of this Act and may 
provide assistance to such groups, as well as 
existing groups organized for similar pur- 
poses, in effectuating such purposes. 

“(c) The National Advisory Committee 
may accept gifts or bequests, either for car- 
rying out specific programs or for its gen- 
eral activities or for its responsibilities under 
subsection (b) of this section. 

„d) Appointed members of the Commit- 
tee shall be paid compensation at the rate 
of $50 per diem when engaged in the work of 
the Committee, including travel time, and 
shall be allowed travel expenses and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently and 
receiving compensation on a per diem, when 
actually employed, basis. 

“(e)(1) Any member of the Committee is 
hereby exempted, with respect to such ap- 
pointment, from the operation of sections 
281, 283, and 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), except as otherwise 
specified in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) The exemption granted by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall not extend— 

“(A) to the receipt or payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment, or 
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“(B) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any person so appointed, 
of any claim against the Government involy- 
ing any matter with which such person, dur- 
ing such period, is or was directly connected 
by reason of such appointment. 


“State Agreements 


“Sec. 206. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
each State, or with the appropriate agency 
of each State, pursuant to which the Secre- 
tary of Labor may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out his functions and duties under this 
title, utilize the services of the appropriate 
State agency and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, may make payments to such 
State or appropriate agency for expenses in- 
curred for such purposes. 

“(b) Any agreement under this section 
may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United 
States against loss and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the 
appropriate State agency are performed in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary. 


“Rules and Regulations 


“Sec. 207. The Secretary of Labor shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 


“Part B—Duties of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
“General Responsibility 

“Sec. 231. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the 
provisions of this title, enter into agreements 
with States under which the appropriate 
State vocational education agencies will un- 
dertake to provide training needed to equip 
persons referred to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to section 202, for the occu- 
pations specified in the referrals. Such 
State agencies shall provide for such train- 
ing through public educational agencies or 
institutions or, if facilities or services of 
such agencies or institutions are not ade- 
quate for the p „through arrange- 
ments with private educational or training 
institutions. The State agency shall be paid 
50 per centum of the cost to the State of 
carrying out the agreement, except that for 
the period ending June 30, 1964, the State 
agency shall be paid 100 per centum of the 
cost to the State of carrying out the agree- 
ment with respect to unemployed persons. 
Such agreements shall contain such other 
provisions as will promote effective admin- 
istration (including provision (1) for re- 
ports on the attendance and performance of 
trainees, (2) for immediate certification to 
the Secretary of Labor by the responsible 
training agency with respect to each person 
referred for training who does not have a 
satisfactory attendance record or is not 
making satisfactory progress in such train- 
ing absent good cause, and (3) for continu- 
ous supervision of the training programs 
conducted under the agreement to insure 
the quality and adequacy of the training 
provided), protect the United States against 
loss, and assure that the functions and du- 
ties to be carried out by such State agency 
are performed in such fashion as will carry 
out the purposes of this title. In the case of 
“any State which does not enter into an 
agreement under this section, and in the 
case of any training which the State agency 
does not provide under such an agreement, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may provide the needed training by 
agreement or contract with public or pri- 

vate educational or training institutions. 


“Rules and Regulations 
“Sec. 232. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
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and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this 


“TITLE II— MISCELLANEOUS 


“Apportionment of Benefits 

“Sec. 301. For the purpose of effecting an 
equitable apportionment of Federal expendi- 
tures among the States in carrying out the 
programs authorized under title II of this 
Act, the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
make such apportionment in accordance 
with uniform standards and in arriving at 
such standards shall consider only the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the proportion which the 
labor force of a State bears to the total labor 
force of the United States, (2) the propor- 
tion which the begs ina Asap! 7 5 
the preceding calendar year bears to the 
pee dh number of unemployed in the United 
States in the preceding calendar year, (3) 
the lack of appropriate full-time employ- 
ment in the State, (4) the proportion which 
the insured unemployed within a State bears 
to the total number of insured employed 
within such State, and (5) the average 
weekly unemployment compensation bene- 
fits paid by the State. The Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are authorized to make re- 
apportionments from time to time where the 
total amounts apportioned under this section 
have not been fully obligated in a particular 
State, or where the State or appropriate 
agencies in the State have not entered into 
the necessary agreements, and the Secre- 
taries find that any other State is in need 
of additional funds to carry out the pro- 

grams autho ized by this Act. 


“Maintenance of State Effort 


“Src. 302. No training program which is 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act shall be approved 
unless the Secretary of Labor, if the pro- 
gram is authorized under part A of title II, 
or the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, if the program is authorized under 
part B of title H. satisfies himself that 
neither the State nor the locality in which 
the training is carried out has reduced or 
is reducing its own level of expenditures 
for vocational education and training, in- 
cluding operation under provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act and titles I, II, and III of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946, except for re- 
ductions unrelated to the provisions or pur- 
poses of this Act. 


“Other Agencies and Departments 


“Sec. 303. (a) In the performance of their 
functions under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in order to avoid unneces- 
sary expense and duplication of functions 
among Government agencies, shall use the 
available services or facilities of other agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, under conditions specified in 
section 306(a). Each department, agency, or 
establishment of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and, to the 
extent permitted by law, to provide such 
services and facilities as either may request 
for his assistance in the performance of his 
functions under this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall carry out their responsibilities under 
this Act through the maximum utilization 
of all possible resources for skill develop- 
ment available in industry, labor, public and 
private educational and training institu- 
tions, State, Federal, and locai agencies, and 
other appropriate public and private organi- 
zations and facilities. 


“Appropriations Authorized 
“Sec. 304. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1963, $3,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and a 
like amount for the fiecal year ending June 
80, 1965, for the purpose of carrying out 
title I. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $97,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, $161,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and a like 
amount for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1985, for the purpose of carrying out title 
Ir 


“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and a like amount 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
the purpose of carrying out title TIT. 

d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, for planning and start- 
ing programs under this Act. 


“Limitations on Use of Appropriated Funds 


“Sec. 305. (a) Funds appropriated under 
the authorization of this Act may be trans- 
ferred, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, between depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, if 
such funds are used for the purposes for 
which they are specifically authorized and 
appropriated. 

“(b) Any equipment and teaching aids 
purchased by a State or local vocational edu- 
cation agency with funds appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of part B shall be- 
come the property of the State. 

“(c) No portion of the funds to be used 
under part B of this Act shall be appro- 
priated directly or indirectly to the pur- 
chase, erection, or repair of any building ex- 
cept for minor remodeling of a public bulld- 
ing necessary to make it suitable for use in 
training under part B. 

“(d) Funds appropriated under this Act 
shall remain available for one fiscal year 
beyond that in which appropriated. 


“Authority To Contract 


“Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may make uch contracts or agreements, 
establish such procedures, and make such 
payments, either in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, or otherwise allocate or ex- 
pend funds made available under this Act, 
as they deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by 
this Act to assist in relocating establish- 
ments from one area to another, Such lim- 
itation shall not prohibit assistance to a 
business entity in the establishment of a 
new branch, affiliate, or subsidiary of such 
entity if the Secretary of Labor find: that 
assistance will not result in an increase in 
unemployment in the area of loca- 
tion or in any other area where such entity 
conducts business operations, unless he has 
reason to believe that such branch, affiliate, 
or subsidiary is being established with the 
intention of closing down the operations of 
the existing business entity in the area of 
its original location or in any other area 
where it conducts such operations. 


“Selection and Referral 


“Sec. 307. The selection of persons for 
training under this Act and for placement 
of such persons shall not be contingent upon 
such person’s membership or nonmember- 
ship in a labor organization. 

“Definition 

“Sec. 308. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term ‘State’ includes the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 

“Secretaries’ Reports 

“Src. 309. (a) Priér to March 1, 1963, and 

again prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary 
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of Labor shall make a report to Congress. 
Such report shall contain an evaluation of 
the programs under title I and part A of 
title II, including the number of persons 
trained and the number and types of train- 
ing activities under this Act, the number of 
unemployed or underemployed persons who 
have secured full-time employment as a 
result of such training, and the nature of 
such employment, the need for continuing 
such programs, and recommendations for 
improvement. 

“(b) Prior to March 1, 1963, and again 
prior to March 1, 1964, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall also 
make a report to Congress. Such report 
shall contain an evaluation of the programs 
under part B of title II, the need for con- 
tinuing such programs, and recommenda- 
tions for improvement. The first such re- 
port shall also contain the results of the 
vocational training survey which is pres- 
ently being conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Secretary. 

“Termination of Authority 

“Sec, 310. (a) All authority conferred 
under title II of this Act shall terminate at 
the close of June 30, 1965. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of title II shall not affect the 
disbursement of funds under, or the carry- 
ing out of, any contract, commitment or 
other obligation entered into prior to the 
date of such termination: Provided, That no 
disbursement of funds shall be made pur- 
suant to the authority conferred under title 
Il of this Act after December 30, 1965. 

“And the House agree to the same.” 

ADAM C. POWELL, 

ELMER J. HOLLAND 

James G. O'HARA, 

NEAL SMITH, 

CHARLES S. JOELSON, 

CARROLL D, KEARNS, 

CHARLES E. GOODELL, 

PETER A. GARLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

PAT MCNAMARA, 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

WINSTON L. PROUTY, 

Munten J. MurPHY, Jr. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1991) relating to man- 
power requirements, resources, development, 
and utilization, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a new text. The Senate recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House, with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment. The differences between 
the House amendment and the substitute 
agreed upon in conference are described in 
this statement, except for incidental, minor, 
and clarifying changes. These differences 
are taken up in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the House amendment. 

MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
UTILIZATION 


Section 103(1) of the House amendment 
provided for research through the Secretary 
of Labor on matters involving manpower re- 
quirements, developments, and utilization. 
This provision was dropped from the con- 
ference substitute in view of the provisions 
for research provided in section 102(5) of 
such substitute. 
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Section 104 of the House amendment pro- 
vided that in order to encourage the mobil- 
ity of labor, to determine the impediments 
to such mobility, and to evaluate methods 
of improving the mobility of labor, the 
Secretary of Labor must make certain 
studies and must promote the development 
and adoption of equitable practices which 
improve the mobility of workers. The sec- 
tion also provided that the Secretary must 
establish a program of factual studies of 
practices of employers and unions which im- 
pede or facilitate mobility of labor, includ- 
ing among other subjects the operation of 
seniority systems. The Secretary was di- 
rected to include a report on these studies 
in the manpower report provided for in sec- 
tion 105 of the House amendment (sec. 104 
of the conference substitute). The Senate 
bill did not include anything requiring the 
Secretary of Labor to promote the mobility 
of labor; it did, however, contain a provision 
(in sec. 103(2)) for factual studies which 
was like the House provision on studies, 
except that it did not require a study of the 
operation of seniority systems or require 
the inclusion of material in a report as was 
required by the House provision. The con- 
ference substitute in this respect is the 
same as the House amendment except that 
“affect” is substituted for “impede” and 
“facilitate”, and the reference to seniority 
systems is omitted. In including the re- 
quirement that the Secretary make a re- 
port on these studies, it is the intention of 
the conferees that the report should not 
include recommendations which might 
affect free collective bargaining. 

Section 107 of the House amendment au- 
thorized the appropriation of $1,770,000 for 
the first fiscal year of the program and 
$1,670,000 for the second year, for carrying 
out title I. The Senate bill did not segre- 
gate the authorizations for this title out of 
the general authorization provided in sec- 
tion 304(a). The conference substitute, in 
section 304(a), authorizes the appropriation 
of $2,000,000 to carry out this title during 
fiscal 1963 and $3,000,000 for each of the 
next 2 fiscal years. These additional sums 
reflect adjustments made in the authoriza- 
tions originally provided in title V of the 
House amendment. 


TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Section 201(b) of the House amendment 
directed the Secretary of Labor to carry 
out his responsibilities under title II of the 
House amendment through maximum 
utilization of all resources for skill develop- 
ment available in all training institutions, in 
Federal, State, and local public agencies and 
institutions, and in private organizations 
and facilities. The Senate bill did not con- 
tain this provision. The conference substi- 
tute included this provision as section 303 
(b), with an emendment making it also ap- 
plicable to the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
provision is in the nature of a general in- 
struction to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and in no way affects 
the specific instructions regarding agree- 
ments with States which are set forth in 
section 231 of the conference substitute. 

Section 202(a) of the House amendment 
provided that in connection with the pro- 
grams for the testing, counseling, and selec- 
tion of persons for training under the act, 
he should provide for a special program for 
the testing and counseling of youths 16 years 
of age or older, and for the selection of 
those for whom occupational training is indi- 
cated. The Senate bill provided for the 
counseling and selection of such youths for 
occupational training and further schooling. 
The conference substitute is like the Senate 
amendment. The inclusion of the words 
“further schooling’ does not indicate that 
the Secretary of Labor is to handle matters 
affecting classroom instruction; those words 
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merely recognize the growing emphasis on 
work-study programs. 

Subsection (b) of section 202 of the House 
amendment directed the Secretary of Labor 
to extend priority in referral for training to 
persons to be trained for skills needed in the 
area of their residence. The comparable 
Senate bill provision extended such a pri- 
ority to persons to be trained for skills 
needed in the State of their residence. The 
conference substitute provides that such 
priority shall be extended to persons to be 
trained for skills needed within, first, the 
labor market area in which they reside, and, 
second, the State of their residence. 

The Senate bill, in section 202(c), di- 
rected the Secretary of Labor to determine 
the occupational training needs for referred 
persons, to provide for their selection and re- 
ferral for training, and provide them with 
placement services after their training is 
completed. The House amendment contained 
no provision which was entirely comparable, 
but it did provide in section 202(g) that the 
Secretary of Labor should provide placement 
services for individuals who have completed 
training as well as counseling services to such 
individuals for an appropriate period after 
they have been placed. The conference sub- 
stitute adopts the provision of the Senate bill 
but with the addition of the words “and 
counseling” after “placement,” so that the 
subsection as thus amended will be as 
broad as section 202(g) of the House amend- 
ment. 

Subsection (f) of section 202 of the House 
amendment relates to termination of allow- 
ances when the trainee does not have a satis- 
factory attendance record or is not making 
satisfactory progress, absent good cause, The 
Senate bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. Section 202(g) conference substitute 
is the same as the House amendment except 
for the deletion of the comma before “ab- 
sent” in order to make it clear that the de- 
termination of the absence or presence of 
“good cause” is to be the responsibility of 
the training agency and not of the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The first paragraph of section 203(a) of 
the House amendment (relating to weekly 
training allowances) specifically included 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands within the meaning of 
the word “State” for the purposes of the act. 
The Senate amendment contained a defini- 
tion of “State” for the purposes of section 
301, which added Guam to the above list. 
The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
cedure of defining the term State“ for pur- 
poses of the entire act in section 308. This 
definition includes not only the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, but also Guam. At the end of this 
paragraph the substitute inserts a new pro- 
vision giving the Secretary of Labor power, 
by regulation, to determine the amount of 
training allowance to be paid eligible persons 
taking training in Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. This provision is inserted because 
unemployment compensation payments are 
not made in Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

The second paragraph of the House 
amendment provided that where an in- 
dividual receives unemployment compensa- 
tion which is less than the average weekly 
unemployment compensation for a week of 
total unemployment in the State making 
the payment, a supplemental training al- 
lowance may be paid. The supplemental 
training allowance would be the difference 
between his unemployment compensation 
and the average weekly compensation pay- 
ment referred to above. The Senate bill 
contained no such provision. The con- 
ference substitute adopts this provision of 
the House amendment with a technical 
amendment making it clear that supple- 
mental training allowances may be paid only 
to persons who would be eligible for a train- 
ing allowance. 
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The House amendment provided, in the 
third paragraph of section 203(a), for a 
limitation on the training allowance of per- 
sons undergoing on-the-job training so that 
the training allowance, when added to the 
amounts received from the employer, would 
not exceed the average weekly unemploy- 
ment compensation payment referred to 
above. This provision has been deleted from 
the conference substitute so that the limita- 
tions on training allowances will be the same 
for persons undergoing on-the-job training 
as they are for persons undergoing voca- 
tional training. 

Section 203(b) of the House amendment 
permitted the Secretary of Labor to supple- 
ment training allowances to the extent 
necessary to defray the actual and neces- 
sary transportation expenses of trainees, and, 
when the training was provided in facilities 
which were not within commuting distance 
of their regular place of residence, to defray 
actual and necessary transportation and sub- 
sistence expenses for separate maintenance 
for such individuals. It limited the sub- 
sistence expenses to the rate of $35 a week 
and the transportation expenditures to the 
rate of 10 cents a mile. The Senate bill per- 
mitted the Secretary to supplement weekly 
training allowances by amounts necessary 
to defray transportation and subsistence ex- 
penses of trainees when training was pro- 
vided and facilities which were not within 
commuting distances of their regular place of 
residence. It limited subsistence and travel 
expense allowances in the same manner as 
did the House, but it contained an exception 
under which the Secretary could prescribe 
conditions under which reimbursement for 
expenses could be authorized on an actual 
expense basis. The conference substitute, in 
section 203(b), permits the Secretary of La- 
bor to pay trainees such sums as may be 
determined to be necessary to defray trans- 
portation and subsistence expenses for such 
trainees when such training is provided at 
facilities which are not within commuting 
distance of their regular place of residence. 
The Secretary is prohibited from affording 
any individual an allowance exceeding $35 a 
week (at the rate of $5 per day) and from 
authorizing any transportation expenditure 
exceeding the rate of 10 cents a mile. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment limited training allowances to unem- 
ployed persons having more than 3 years of 
experience in gainful employment who are 
heads of families or heads of households. 
The Senate bill contained an exception which 
would permit the Secretary of Labor, if he 
finds that such training allowances are neces- 
sary to provide occupational training to 
youths over 16 but under 20 years, to pay 
such training allowances, but only to the 
extent of 5 percent of the total allowances 
paid under the act. The House amendment 
contained no such exception. The substi- 
tute agreed upon in conference contains, in 
section 203(c), an exception that permits 
the Secretary to pay training allowances at 
a rate not to exceed $20 a week to youths 
in their 19th, 20th, and 21st years where 
such allowances are necessary to provide 
them occupational training, but not more 
than 5 percent of the estimated total train- 
ing allowances paid annually under the sec- 
tion could be paid to such youths. 

The Senate bill, in section 203(d), pro- 
vided for dollar-for-dollar State matching 
of training allowances after the first 2 fiscal 
years of the program. The comparable pro- 
vision of the House amendment required 
such matching after the first 18 months of 
the program. The substitute agreed upon in 
conference is the same as the Senate bill. 

Section 203 (d“ of the House amendment 
denied training allowances to persons who 
have received or are eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation with respect to the week 
for which the payment would be made. The 
Senate bill contained a provision which was 
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comparable, except that it denied such train- 
ing allowances to persons who are seeking 
unemployment compensation with respect to 
such a week, instead of to those who are 
eligible for it. The conference substitute 
adopts (in sec. 203(e)) the provision of the 
Senate bill. 

The House amendment provided in section 
203(f) that if unemployment compensation 
payments are paid to an individual taking 
training under the act, or under any other 
Federal act, the State making the payments 
would be reimbursed. The amount of the 
reimbursement would be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor on the basis of reports 
furnished him by the States and the amount 
so reimbursed would then be placed in the 
State’s unemployment trust fund account. 
The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. The conference substitute adopts 
the provisions of the House amendment with 
technical amendments which limit its ap- 
plication to persons who are otherwise eligi- 
ble for a training allowance under this act. 
The reference to other Federal acts is 

ped. It is the intent of this subsection 
that, if a State is reimbursed for paying un- 
employment compensation to trainees, that 
employers should not be charged with 
such unemployment compensation payments 
under the experience rating provisions of 
their laws, and that the trainees should not 
have their eligibility for unemployment com- 
pensation reduced on account of the pay- 
ments they received during training, 

Section 203(g) of the House amendment 
provided that a person who has received a 
training allowance or whose unemployment 
compensation payments were reimbursed 
under this act or any other Federal act could 
not receive a training allowance under this 
act for 1 year after the completion or other 
termination of the training with respect to 
which the allowance or payment was made. 
The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. The conference substitute adopts 
this provision of the House amendment with 
a technical amendment to limit its applica- 
tion to persons those termination of train- 
ing was not for good cause. 

Section 203(h) of the House amendment 
prohibited training allowances for persons 
receiving training for an occupation which 
requires a training period of less than 6 days. 
The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. The conference substitute adopts 
this provision of the House amendment. 

Section 204 of the House amendment au- 
thorized the Secretary of Labor to enter into 
agreements with States and State agencies 
for the purpose of carrying out his functions 
under title II. This section has been con- 
solidated with section 304 and appears as 
section 206 of the conference substitute. 

Section 205 of the House amendment au- 
thorized the Secretary of Labor to issue rules 
and regulations to carry out the provisions 
of title II. This section has been consolidated 
with section 305 and appears as section 207 
of the conference substitute. 

Section 206 of the House amendment au- 
thorized the appropriation of $65,800,000 for 
the first fiscal year of the program, and $110,- 
667,000 for the second fiscal year, for carry- 
ing out title II of the House amendment. As 
explained before, the Senate bill did not 
segregate authorizations by titles. The con- 
ference substitute aggregates in one au- 
thorization the amounts for this title, the 
on-the-job training provisions, and the vo- 
cational education provisions. 

Section 301 of the House amendment was 
the basic provision directing the Secretary 
of Labor to provide on-the-job training. It 
directed him to make maximum use of, 
among others, educational groups. The com- 
parable Senate provision required the Sec- 
retary to provide whenever appropriate 
special programs for youths 16 years of age 
and over, 
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The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill insofar as they 
relate to special programs for youths. It 
also directs the Secretary, to the maximum 
extent possible, to secure the adoption by 
States of training programs under this title. 
The reference to educational groups is 
stricken in conformity with the pattern of 
the bill which divorces the Secretary of 
Labor from any connection with traditional 
educational functions, The inclusion of 
language mentioning State programs stresses 
the desirability of the Secretary of Labor 
first seeking State agreements wherever 
States have existing programs for the pur- 
pose of achieving maximum coordination of 
efforts. 

The provisions of subsection (b) of section 
301 of the House amendment directed the 
Secretary of Labor to cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
coordinate on-the-job training programs 
with vocational educational programs con- 
ducted under the act. This provision has 
been dropped as a separate provision from 
the conference substitute in recognition of 
the provisions on cooperation contained in 
section 303. However, it should be under- 
stood that by this merger of provisions there 
was no intention to change the requirement 
that the Secretary of Labor shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in coordinating on-the-job training 
programs with vocational educational pro- 
grams. The Senate bill contained a provision 
in section 204(d) to the effect that where 
on-the-job training programs require sup- 
plementary classroom instruction, appropri- 
ate arrangements for such instruction shall 
be agreed to by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary 
of Labor. This provision, which has no 
counterpart in the House amendment, is 
retained in the conference substitute as sec- 
tion 204 (e. 

Section 205 of the Senate bill provided for 
the appointment of a 10-member National 
Advisory Committee containing representa- 
tives of labor, management, agriculture, edu- 
cation and training, and the public. The 
Advisory Committee was directed to encour- 
age and assist in the organization on a plant, 
community, regional, or industry basis, of 
labor-management-public committees and 
similar groups to further the purposes of 
the act and was permitted to assist such 
groups in effectuating the purposes of the 
act. It was specifically authorized to ac- 
cept gifts and bequests. The House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provision. 
The conference substitute contains the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill in section 205 but 
also provides for the payment of per diem 
and travel expenses to members of the Com- 
mittee. It also has a standard exemption 
from the conflict-of-interest laws for mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Section 303 of the House amendment di- 
rected the Secretary of Labor to make pro- 
vision for supervision of on-the-job train- 
ing programs conducted under the act to 
insure the quality of training, and provide 
for the adequacy of the various programs. 
The Senate bill contained no provision 
which was comparable in language to this 
section of the House amendment. The con- 
ference substitute drops this provision as 
being duplicative of the provisions contained 
in section 204(b). 

Section 304 of the House amendment re- 
lated to State agreements and, as explained 
above, has been merged with section 204 and 
appears as section 206 in the conference 
substitute. 

Section 305 of the House amendment gives 
the Secretary of Labor authority to pre- 
scribe regulations to carry out title III. This 
provision has been consolidated with the 
like provision in title II and appears in the 
conference substitute as section 207. 
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Section 306 of the House amendment au- 
thorized the appropriation of $2,800,000 for 
the first fiscal year of the program and 
$4,800,000 for the second fiscal year, for car- 
rying out title III of the House amendment. 
As explained before, the Senate amendment 
did not segregate authorizations by titles. 
The conference substitute aggregates in one 
provision the authorization for the provi- 
sions of the substitute which are comparable 
to the provisions included in titles II, III. 
and IV of the House amendment. 

The Senate bill, in section 231, and the 
House amendment, in section 401, both 
direct the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enter into agreements with 
States under which the appropriate State 
vocational educational agency will provide 
training needed to equip individuals referred 
to it for the occupation specified in the 
referrals, The State agencies would provide 
the training through public educational 
agencies or institutions or, where they are 
inadequate, through private education or 
training institutions. Im the case of any 
State which does not enter into an agree- 
ment under this section and in the case of 
any training which the State agency does 
not provide under the agreement, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will provide the needed training through 
public or private educational institutions. 
It is expected that wherever possible the 
many excellent private institutions will be 
utilized in the vocational educational pro- 
grams provided by State agencies, or by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in cases in which a State has failed to enter 
into an agreement or in the case of any 
training program not provided under such 
agreement, 

The Senate bill provided 50-50 State 
matching in the case of vocational education 
provided pursuant to State agreements ex- 
cept that for 2 years after the program got 
underway the Federal Government would 
pay 100 percent of the cost of carrying out 
the agreement with respect to unemployed 
individuals. The House amendment was 
the same except that the 100-percent pay- 
ment with respect to unemployed individuals 
would continue for 18 months after the 
enactment of the act. In section 231 the 
conference substitute, in substance, adopts 
the provision of the Senate bill. 

Section 402 of the House amendment re- 
lated to cooperation between the Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and Labor. 
This provision has been merged with other 
comparable provisions and appears in the 
conference substitute in section 303. 
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Section 501 of the House amendment listed 
four factors which the Secretary of Labor 
must consider in allotting Federal expendi- 
tures among the States. The Senate bill 
listed substantially the same factors, but 
provided that he could consider only these 
factors. The conference substitute (in sec. 
301) permits him to consider only the listed 
factors, but adds one additional. The addi- 
tional factor is the average weekly unem- 
ployment compensation benefits paid by the 
States. The conference substitute also 
makes it clear that unused apportionments 
may be reapportioned. 

Section 502(a) of the House amendment 
directed the Secretary of Labor, in the per- 
formance of his duties under the act, to 
use the available services or facilities of 
other Federal agencies. Each Federal agency 
is directed to cooperate with the Secretary 
of Labor to the extent permitted by law and 
to furnish him the services and facilities he 
needs to perform his functions under this 
act. The Senate bill in section 303 con- 
tained a provision which was substantially 
the same. The conference substitute, in sec- 
tion 303(a), contains a provision similar to 
that in the House amendment except that 
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the requirements of the provision are ex- 
tended to include the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Senate bill contained a single author- 
ization of an appropriation in section 304(a). 
It provided that the total amount of funds 
appropriated to carry out the act could not 
excecd $90,000,000 for the first fiscal year, 
$165,000,000 for the second fiscal year, and 
$2,000,000 for each of the 2 succeeding fiscal 
years. The House amendment, as has been 
indicated, contained a separate authoriza- 
tion for each of the titles of the bill. The 
confcrence substitute contains a separate 
authorization for title I of the substitute, 
which corresponds to title I of the House 
bill. It also contains a separate authoriza- 
tion for title II of the substitute, which, in 
effect, lumps the appropriations for titles 
II, HI, and IV of the House amendment into 
one appropriation. The conference substi- 
tute provides a separate authorization for 
title V. It should be noted that in each 
instance the Senate bill authorized appro- 
priations for 4 years while the House amend- 
ment authorized appropriations for but 2 
years. The conference substitute in each 
instance authorizes appropriations for 3 
years. 

The following is a summary of the ap- 
propriations authorized by the House amend- 
ment and those authorized by the confer- 
ence substitute. For title I the House 
amendment authorized $1,700,000 for fiscal 
1963 and $1,670,000 for fiscal 1964. For this 
title the conference substitute authorizes 
$2,000,000 for fiscal 1963 and $3,000,000 for 
fiscal 1964, and a like sum for fiscal 1965. 
The aggregate appropriations authorized by 
the House amendment for titles II, III, and 
IV were $97,100,000 for fiscal 1963 and 
$157,467 for fiscal 1964. The comparable ap- 
propriations authorized under the confer- 
ence substitute, that is, for title II thereof, 
is $100,000,000 for fiscal 1963, $165,000,000 for 
fiscal 1964, and a like amount for fiscal 1965. 
The House amendment authorized $1,600,000 
for carrying out title V for fiscal 1963 and 
$2,750,000 for fiscal 1964. The comparable 
authorization in the conference substitute, 
authorizes $1,000,000 for fiscal 1963, 1964, 
and 1965. 

In addition, the conference substitute au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
the purpose of planning and starting pro- 
grams under this act between the date of 
its enactment and June 30, 1962. No re- 
ferrals for training will be made under the 
act prior to the beginning of fiscal 1963. 

The Senate bill provided in section 304(b) 
that equipment and teaching aids purchased 
with funds appropriated to carry out the 
vocational education provisions of the act 
will become property of the State. The 
House amendment contained no comparable 
provision. The conference substitute adopts 
this provision of the Senate bill as section 
305(b). 

Subsection (d) of section 304 of the Sen- 
ate bill prohibited the use of funds appro- 
priated to carry out the vocational educa- 
tion provisions of the act for the purchase, 
erection, or repair of any building except 
for minor remodeling of a public building 
necessary to make it suitable for use in voca- 
tional education. Again, the House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provision and 
the conference substitute drops this provi- 
sion of the Senate bill. 

Subsection (e) of this section of the Sen- 
ate bill provided that funds appropriated 
under the act will remain available for 1 
fiscal year beyond that for which appro- 
priated. The House amendment contained 
no comparable provision. The conference 
substitute adopts the provisions of the Sen“ 
ate bill. 

Section 506 of the House amendment pro- 
vided that programs under the act would 
be carried on for 2 fiscal years. The Senate 
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bill provided that the programs should be 
carried on for 4 fiscal years. Section 310 of 
the conference substitute provides that such 
programs should be carried on for 3 fiscal 
years. 

AnaM C. POWELL, 

ELMER J. HOLLAND, 

James G. O'HARA, 

NEAL SMITH, 

CHARLES S. JOELSON, 

CARROLL D. KEARNS, 

CHARLES E. GOODELL, 

PETER A. GARLAND, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce and send to the desk H.R, 10682 to 
authorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps for the employment 
of young men. The corps will make an 
important contribution to the conserva- 
tion and development of our natural re- 
sources and outdoor recreational facili- 
ties. The bill also authorizes local pilot 
public service programs for which unem- 
ployed young men as well as women 
between the ages of 16 through 21 will 
be eligible. This bill is an important 
administration measure necessarily 
modified because of legislative develop- 
ments in connection with the manpower 
development and training bill, S. 1991. 

In a message to the Congress on June 
7, 1961, the President asked the Congress 
to give its attention to an already serious 
and growing problem of out-of-school 
and unemployed youth. The President 
requested action on a measure known as 
the Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act, H.R. 8354. Extensive hearings were 
held on this bill before the Committee 
on Education and Labor. The bill was 
then reported and is now pending before 
the Rules Committee. 

The measure I introduce today is also 
known as the Youth Employment Op- 
portunities Act. Instead of containing 
three titles, as did the original adminis- 
tration measure, it contains but two. 

As does H.R. 8354, this measure would 
authorize a Youth Conservation Corps 
and a local public service employment 
program. The training program, also a 
feature of H.R. 8354, was transferred by 
the action of both Houses to S. 1991— 
H.R. 8399—the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, shortly to be enacted 
into law. The measure I am introduc- 
ing today contains the employment 
aspects of the administration’s pro- 
gram, that part of its proposal still 
pending. It will thus provide the House 
with a clean bill which, I hope, will re- 
ceive favorable consideration in the near 
future. 

The bill—H.R. 8354—reported by the 
committee last session made several 
changes in the original proposal of which 
the most important was increasing the 
size of the Youth Conservation Corps 
from 6,000 enrollees to 12,000 per year. 
My bill today conforms to the action of 
the committee in this respect. This 
bill contains several additional impor- 
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tant changes in the administration of the 
programs: 

First. It provides for an identifiable 
office assigned with the task of admin- 
istering the Youth Conservation Corps. 
This change has been strongly advocated 
by many supporters of the idea of the 
Youth Conservation Corps. 

Second. It provides a greater degree 
of control of public service programs. 
Thus plans will be developed by local 
groups of educators, officials and employ- 
ment service personnel and submitted 
for approval to a National Advisory 
Council on Public Service Employment. 

In his state of the Union address, 
delivered January 11, 1962, the President 
listed his legislative program. The 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
was No. 2 in that list. 

In his Economic Report transmitted 
to the Congress on January 20, 1962, the 
President again strongly recommended 
passage of the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act including the estab- 
lishment of the Youth Conservation 
Corps. 

In his conservation message delivered 
to the Congress on March 1, 1962, the 
President called for the enactment of 
a Youth Conservation Corps as an im- 
portant step toward the improvement 
of the Nation’s conservation and its 
recreational facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the Con- 
gress has accepted one-third of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for helping the 
nearly 1 million out-of-school and un- 
employed youth. The President has 
made it abundantly clear that the rest 
of the program deserves the immediate 
attention of the Congress. My bill will, 
if adopted, enact the remaining two- 
thirds of the administration’s proposal. 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Republican substitute for the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act which was overwhemingly adopted by 
this House contained a number of very 
important standards and safeguards. I 
am very happy to report that in our con- 
ference with our Senate colleagues we 
were able to retain all of these important 
measures. Thus, the bill which we pre- 
sent today is a good bill. If it is prop- 
erly administered, it can provide much 
of the training which is so desperately 
needed by so many of our unemployed. 
It will also provide the means whereby 
the significant data on employment 
trends and future skill needs can be com- 
piled and then disseminated to employ- 
ees, employers, and unions. 

Now, to be specific, what compromises 
were made in our conference? Also, 
what important features of the House 
bill were retained? 

First, the bill now provides for a 3- 
year program. As you will recall, the 
House bill provided for a 2-year program 
while the Senate bill called for a 4-year 
program. The compromise which was 
agreed to, established a 3-year program. 
However, State matching is required 
after the first 2 years and both the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Secretary of 
HEW must submit detailed reports to 
Congress at the end of the first and sec- 
ond years. 
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Second, the conference bill adopts the 
Senate form and sets forth the pro- 
visions of the bill under three titles 
rather than five. This is only a technical 
change which was made so that redun- 
dancy could be avoided. The important 
thing to note is that the duties of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
HEW are still carefully spelled out. And, 
even more important, all of the pro- 
visions were retained which establish that 
the Secretary of HEW shall have full re- 
sponsibility for all educational aspects of 
this bill. ‘This includes the furnishing of 
supplementary classroom work when 
such work is required by an on-the-job 
training program. 

Third, although the appropriations 
have been codified under one section— 
304(a)—the overall cost of the program 
remains approximately the same. The 
first full year will cost $100 million and 
the second and third years will cost $165 
million each. In addition, $5 million has 
been provided for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, for planning and starting 
programs. Thus, for the full 3-year- 
and-3-month period this training pro- 
gram will cost $435 million. 

This is a lot of money. However, the 
benefits which can be realized from this 
program are also enormous. I, for one, 
when reviewing the results of this pro- 
gram after ‘he first and second years, 
will do my best to make sure that this 
money is being wisely spent and that the 
maximum benefits are being realized. If 
this is not the case, I shall then bend 
every effort to effect immediate remedial 
changes so that the program can operate 
efficiently. In the event the necessary 
changes cannot be made I shall then re- 
turn to the floor of this House and urge 
the immediate cancellation of the pro- 
gram. I want to make it perfectly clear 
that this bil! does not establish a bureau- 
cratic, experimental toy. This bill has 
been enacted because the needs of our 
cowpiry demand that a positive, hard- 
hitting training program be undertaken. 
This can and must be done. If, un- 
fortunately, this bill is unsuccessful, 
then this legislation must be terminated 
forthwith and some other means devised. 

Very quickly, Mr. Speaker, I would also 
like to note that the conference bill 
retained all of the House safeguards with 
respect to the selection of the trainees 
and the circumstances under which they 
can be paid a training allowance. In 
addition, it has been made clear that 
the Secretary of Labor must work 
through existing State agencies when 
setting up on-the-job training programs. 
In this respect it will be much similar to 
the manner in which the vocational 
education programs are administered. 

The Secretary of HEW and the State 
vocational training agencies have been 
instructed to utilize the services of the 
many excellent private institutions 
whenever this is possible. 

Finally, specific instructions are given 
in the manager’s statement that when 
unemployment compensation is paid to 
a trainee and reimbursement is made to 
the State funds, the particular employer 
and employees account that has been 
charged is to be credited. This particular 
instruction carries out the will of the 
House in this matter. It must be under- 
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scored at this point, for the Department 
of Labor has indicated that it would 
interpret this reimbursement provision 
in a manner which would prohibit the 
crediting of the particular empioyer- 
employee account. 

In conclusion then, this is a good bill. 
It has many vital safeguards and stand- 
ards. If it is properly administered, it 
can do the job. I am confident that by 
carefully reviewing the bill’s administra- 
tion at the end of the first and second 
year we can do a great deal to keep it 
efficiently administered and going in the 
right direction. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, Mr. POWELL, Mr. O'HARA of 
Michigan, Mr. JOELSON, Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa, Mr. Kearns, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. 
GARLAND, Mr. Bruce, and I, as conferees 
designated by the Speaker on S. 1991, 
met with six Members of the other body 
who were similarly designated. 

Before us was the task of reconciling 
the differences which appeared in the 
measures adopted by the House and 
Senate. 

I am happy to point out there were 
very few differences. 

With the exception of the structure 
of the bill, very few additions were nec- 
essary and these will be outlined by 
my colleague, Congressman O’Hara of 
Michigan. 

In order to secure complete agree- 
ment among the attending conferees, 
only two meetings were required. On 
March 7, the 15 members of the con- 
ference committee, with only 1 absten- 
tion, endorsed the provisions of the leg- 
islation now before us. 

I believe there are very few occasions 
when such genersl accord has been 
shown by the Members of Congress. 

The desperate need of the unemployed 
workers, the underemployed farmers, and 
our inadequately trained youth through- 
out the Nation has been recognized as 
the No. 1 problem on our homefront. 

The Senate, displaying its awareness 
of the seriousness of the present unem- 
ployment problem, passed—by a voice 
vote—this report now before us the day 
after our conference committee reported 
it out. 

I would like—at this time—to say that 
it was a pleasant experience to serve on 
this conference as the spirit of coopera- 
tion and the desire to provide adequate 
training programs for our unemployed 
prevailed throughout the meetings we 
held. 

All of the attending conferees, from 
both the House and the Senate, recog- 
nized the urgent need of this legislation 
and worked diligently toward satisfactory 
agreement of minor differences. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Unemployment and the Impact of Auto- 
mation, I would like to especially express 
my appreciation to the members of the 
House committee who served as confer- 
ees. We have gone through quite a bit 
together—from our original open hear- 
ings to this presentation of the final leg- 
islation—and I believe I can truthfully 
say that our convictions for the need of 
it have grown with each passing day. 

With the overwhelming support of 
this legislation, already a matter of 
record by the vote of the House Mem- 
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bers on February 28, I ask that you again 
endorse this program by supporting the 
conference report we have presented. 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment briefly with respect to 
the conference report on the Manpower 
Training and Development Act. In my 
brief comments I will try to underscore 
some of what I feel are the more im- 
portant provisions of this bill as it has 
been modified by the conference. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION 


The Senate bill contained a provision 
to the effect that where on-the-job train- 
ing programs require supplementary 
classroom instruction, the appropriate 
arrangements for such instruction shall 
be agreed to between the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of Labor. This provision was 
retained in the conference substitute. 
Thus, when classroom work is required 
by an on-the-job training program, it 
is the intent of Congress that such class- 
room work will be provided by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in conjunction with the various State 
vocational education groups. 

In addition, although the Senate pro- 
vision stating that the Secretary of 
Labor shall test, counsel, and select 
youths for occupational training and 
further schooling was adopted, the con- 
ference report underscores the fact that 
th. inclusion of the words “further 
schooling” does not indicate that the 
Secretary of Labor is to handle matters 
of classroom instruction. Those words 
merely recognize the growing emphasis 
on work-study programs. Finally, al- 
though the conference substitute in- 
cludes the Senate provision which directs 
the Secretary of Labor to secure the 
adoption of training programs by various 
groups, the reference to educational 
groups which appeared in the Senate 
version is stricken. This again con- 
forms to the general pattern of the con- 
ference bill which divorces the Secre- 
tary of Labor from any connection with 
educational functions. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


The conference substitute contains 
language which specifically mentions 
State on-the-job training programs. 
This inclusion is intended to stress the 
desirability of the Secretary of Labor 
first seeking State agreements whenever 
States have on-the-job training pro- 
grams. In this connection, it should 
be noted that prior to the Senate adopt- 
ing the conference report, my colleague 
from New York, Senator Javits, noted 
that New York State has a very effective 
on-the-job training program. He ad- 
vised that it was his understanding that 
the Secretary of Labor would work 
through this State on-the-job training 
program when he places in effect the 
provisions of this act. Senator CLARK, 
who was the chairman of the conference, 
agreed with Senator Javrrs’ interpreta- 
tion of this provision. I would also like 
to state that it is certainly my under- 
standing that there was general agree- 
ment among the conferees regarding the 
manner in which the Secretary of Labor 
should administer the on-the-job train- 
ing programs. Thus, it was agreed that 
in those States where there is an effec- 
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tive on-the-job training program, or 
such a program is adopted, the Secretary 
of Labor should work through the State 
agency which s such a 
program. 

UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


The conference report underscores the 
fact that whenever possible the many 
excellent private institutions will be 
utilized in the vocational education pro- 
grams. As we are all aware, there are 
many excellent private institutions 
which perform invaluable service in 
many of our States. It is anticipated 
that the services of these private institu- 
tions will be used whenever it is possible 
to do so. In many instances it will be 
only through the adequate utilization of 
these. mstitwions.. that. the. training... 
called for under this act can be carried 
forward. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 

PENSATION PAYMENTS 

The House provision which provides 
for reimbursement whenever unemploy- 
ment compensation payments have been 
paid to a trainee has been included in 
the conference bill. During the House 
debate on this bill, it was specifically 
noted that where such reimbursement 
has been made, the employer’s account 
which has been charged as a result of the 
payment of unemployment compensation 
should be credited. Unfortunately, the 
Labor Department, I understand, tenta- 
tively chose last week to interpret this 
provision as meaning that although there 
is reimbursement to a State fund, the 
particular employer’s account which has 
been charged should not be credited. 
This interpretation directly contradicts 
the congressional intent. Members of 
our committee and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee are agreed 
on this point. In order to clarify this 
point once and for all, the manager’s 
statement provides: 

It is the intent of this subsection that if 
a State is reimbursed for paying unemploy- 
ment compensation to trainees, that employ- 
ers should not be charged with such unem- 
ployment compensation payments under the 
experience rating provisions of their laws, 
and that the trainees should not have their 
eligibility for unemployment compensation 
reduced on account of the payments they 
receive during training. 


In view of this statement, there now is 
absolutely no basis for the Labor Depart- 
ment to misinterpret the intent of Con- 
gress. I am confident that they will 
not do so. 

PAYMENT OF TRAINING ALLOWANCES TO YOUTHS 


Although the House bill did not con- 
tain a provision which would permit the 
payment of training allowances to 
youths, the conferees agreed to include 
such a provision. However, this pro- 
vision is precisely stated and is very 
carefully limited in its application. 
Thus, the conference substitute per- 
mits the Secretary to pay training 
allowances at a rate not to exceed $20 
a week to youths in their 19th, 20th, and 
21st years where such allowances are 
necessary to provide for occupational 
training, but not more than 5 percent 
of the estimated total training allow- 
ances paid annually to the Secretary can 
be paid to such youths. By this pro- 
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vision it is intended that training al- 
lowances may be paid to those youths 
who have either completed their high 
school education or are too old or com- 
pletely unsuited for further schooling 
of this type. In most cases, the youths 
receiving training allowances will be 

married and often times the head of a 

family. In no way is this provision in- 

tended to encourage youths to drop out 
of school when they should be continu- 
ing such schooling. 

FURTHER CLARIFICATIONS OF SPECIFIC SECTIONS 
OF THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING ACT 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 

er, section 203(c) contains three condi- 

tions to the payment of training allow- 
ances under this bill. First, that the 
recipient must be unemployed; second, 

that he must have had not less than a 

3-year attachment to the labor market; 

and third, that he be the head of a family 
or a household as defined in the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954. Any persons, ir- 

respective of age, who meet all three of 

these criteria and who are selected for 
training will be entitled to training al- 
lowances. Unemployed youths between 
the ages of 19 and 22 who have not had 
at least 3 years of experience in gainful 
employment and who are not heads of 
families may, if they are receiving train- 

ing, be paid a training allowance at a 

rate not to exceed $20 a week. 

Unemployed youths less than 19 years 
of age who do not meet the other two 
criteria specified in this section and who 
are selected for training can receive no 
training allowance in this bill. 

Section 202(a) includes provision for 
a special program for the testing, coun- 
seling and selection of youths 16 years 
or older for occupational training and 
further schooling. The age limitation 
ntended in this provision is 16 through 
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Section 203(b) is intended to permit 
the payment of subsistence expenses and 
transportation costs not to exceed the 
rate of 10 cents per mile to any persons 
who are receiving training, whether or 
not they are eligible for, or are receiving, 
training allowances subject to the con- 
ditions contained in this section. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have 5 days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
conference report just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
low Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 33] 
Alford Huddleston Rhodes, Ariz. 
Andrews Hull Roberts, Ala, 
very Jensen St. Germain 
Blitch Karth Shelley 
Chelf Kitchin Smith, Miss. 
Davis, McVey Spence 
James C Macdonald Steed 
Davis, Tenn Morse Thompson, N.J, 
Flynt Moulder Tollefson 
Glaimo Norrell Weaver 
Grant Powell Whitten 
Harrison, Va. Purcell Willis 
H $ . Rains Wilson, Calif. 
Hosmer Randall Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
1 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ANTITRUST CIVIL PROCESS ACT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up the 
resolution—House Resolution 558—pro- 
viding for the consideration of S. 167, a 
bill to authorize the Attorney General 
to compel the production of documentary 
evidence required in civil investigations 
for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (8 
167) to authorize the Attorney General to 
compel the production of documentary 
evidence required in civil investigations for 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to th- bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmırH] 30 minutes and now yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 558 
provides for the consideration of S. 167, 
a bill to authorize the Attorney General 
to compel the production of documen- 
tary evidence required in civil investiga- 
tions for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of S. 167 is to enable the 
Department of Justice to obtain docu- 
mentary evidence during the course of 
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a civil investigation to enforce the anti- 
trust laws. 

Certainly a determination whether or 
not to bring a civil antitrust suit, 
wherever possible, should be made only 
after an adequate investigation. Fair- 
ness to a prospective defendant requires 
no less. On the other hand, to enforce 
the antitrust laws adequately on the 
civil side, the antitrust authorities must 
be able to make an adequate investiga- 
tion to ascertain the facts. 

Although the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, like many other Government agen- 
cies, has authority to procure docu- 
ments for investigative purposes, the 
Department of Justice, which, through 
its Antitrust Division, is the primary 
enforcer of the antitrust laws, lacks such 
authority. This proposed legislation 
would merely place the Department of 
Justice on a parity with other Govern- 
ment agencies in this respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 558. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from California, this provides for an 
open rule of 2 hours for the considera- 
tion of S. 167, which if passed will permit 
the Attorney General, or his assistant 
in charge of the Civil Division of Anti- 
trust, to request documents from cor- 
porations, partnerships, and associations 
in connection with civil antitrust cases. 
There are some four different ways by 
which investigations and papers can 
now be obtained. 

One, of course, is to ask the person 
being investigated or the corporation to 
provide them. This has not been too ef- 
fective over the years. The second is 
the grand jury method of subpena. The 
third has to do with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

For some 40 years they have had the 
power to do as is asked for in this bill 
and, of course, the Department of Jus- 
tice could go through the Federal Trade 
Commission, but that is not the best way 
to do it. The Justice Department is re- 
luctant to proceed in this way. Of 
course, the fourth is that they could file 
a case of an antitrust violation. 

This might cause cases to be filed 
which later were proven unjustified. 
So this bill is an effort to permit the 
Antitrust Division to get the documents 
they think are necessary. 

In making a change like this we must 
keep in mind that we do not want to 
ask the corporations to come in and tes- 
tify against themselves. These ques- 
tions were presented to the Judiciary 
Committee, who state there is adequate 
protection. Where the associations or 
corporations do not wish to give up 
the papers, then a case would have to 
be filed in the Federal court demanding 
the papers. If the Federal court held 
that they had to give them up, then, of 
course, if they did not give them up they 
could be held in contempt of court. 

The American Bar Association has 
worked on the bill and, I understand, 
approves of it. 

I request the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

p motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution, House Resolution 559, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10079) to amend section 104 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 559 provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 10079, a bill to amend 
section 104 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 10079 is to abolish 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs of the Department of State as 
originally established, and to divide its 
present principal functions into first, a 
specialized office headed by an officer 
with the rank of Assistant Secretary of 
State, and second, an administrative 
unit charged with security functions such 
as investigation and supervision of per- 
sonnel of the Department of State per- 
taining to suitability and loyalty to the 
United States, security of the Depart- 
ment of State and its establishments 
abroad, and physical security. 

The specialized office headed by an 
Assistant Secretary of State would have 
the responsibility for: First, the admin- 
istration of passport laws; second, the 
determination of nationality of a person 
outside of the United States; third, the 
administration of the immigration laws 
relating to issuance of visas; fourth, the 
participation of the United States in in- 
ternational migration organizations and 
the effectuation of their purposes; and 
fifth, such other related matters affecting 
consular affairs as may be assigned to 
the office by the Secretary of State. 

The bill also would reenact three pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act au- 
thorizing the operation or the participa- 
tion by the United States in defined 
programs of assistance to certain mi- 
grants and refugees, and would authorize 
the appropriation of funds for such 
programs. 

In addition, the bill H.R. 10079 would 
authorize the appropriation of funds to 
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assist certain refugees from Western 
Hemisphere countries who fled to the 
United States in fear of persecution, 
which assistance has been hitherto ren- 
dered by using the President’s contin- 
gency funds for the benefit of refugees 
from Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 559. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, this is an open rule 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
10079, with 1 hour of general debate. 

The contents of title 2 of the bill were 
passed last year, I believe, on the Con- 
sent Calendar. The other body added a 
number of amendments which were un- 
acceptable to the House, so the matter 
has never been resolved. This is a fur- 
ther effort to try to pass into legislation 
several of the things which the Judiciary 
Committee of this body unanimously 
agree should be passed. 

Title 2 of the bill would provide for 
the continuance of three programs that 
were in existence under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1953 but were not contin- 
ued under the Assistance Act last year. 
In addition, it will provide a fourth pro- 
gram, which is a new program so far as 
Congress is concerned. These four 
programs I think are of interest to all 
of us, and I would like to mention them 
to you. 

First, it will continue our participation 
in the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration, commonly known as 
ICEM. The second will provide for the 
continuance of our participation in the 
United Nations High Commission for 
refugees. The third is a small program 
which the United States has been en- 
gaged in which has to do with assistance 
to a select category of refugees behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The fourth program is a new one so 
far as Congress is concerned and will au- 
thorize assistance in connection with 
the Cuban refugee program in the United 
States. The program has been in exist- 
ence under Executive order. Funds have 
been provided by the Executive. This 
will authorize the program and permit 
appropriation of funds. 

It is mainly for the assistance of the 
State of Florida that has so many peo- 
ple from Cuba at the present time. 

No specific money is set forth in the 
bill. The estimates will have to be pre- 
sented by the administration and sub- 
sequently considered by the appropria- 
tions bill. 

Title I of the bill is new. In my opin- 
ion, this is a long overdue reorganization 
of the Bureau of Security and Counselor 
Affairs of the State Department. It will 
lump the new security functions and the 
counselor functions. It will also include 
a physical checkup of the establish- 
ments abroad to determine their suit- 
ability. It will provide that the head 
of the security unit may not be a Foreign 
Service officer. It is believed undesir- 
able to have one individual investigate 
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another in the same service. .The in- 
dividual must be fully qualified, experi- 
enced, and independent of the agency. 

This is a new program that is being 
asked for. I believe it will improve on 
the security checkup in the security 
and counselor affairs of the State De- 
partment, and will provide a continuous 
security check on loyalty, suitability for 
the positions, and so forth. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to call at- 
tention to 203(b), page 9, which gives 
untrammeled power to the President of 
the United States. I would hope that 
the Members before we conclude general 
debate on this bill will scrutinize that 
particular provision. The bill, in my 
opinion, has a great deal of merit, but 
I think that this is an unwarranted dele- 
gation of power, an untrammeled delega- 
tion of power, to the President. I hope 
this provision in the bill can be elim- 
inated or amended in some way. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Ithank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANTITRUST CIVIL PROCESS ACT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 167), to authorize the At- 
torney General to compel the production 
of documentary evidence required in 
civil investigations for the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 167, with Mr. 
PERKINS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill gives authori- 
zation to the Attorney General to compel 
the production of documentary evidence 
required in civil investigations for the 
enforcement of antitrust laws. It is 
not a bill to bring about any criminal 
prosecutions. It is civil in nature. 

To enforce the antitrust laws the De- 
partment of Justice must be able to make 
adequate investigation to determine the 
facts. The bill, I may say, relates only 
to corporations, partnerships, and busi- 
ness entities. It does not relate to per- 
sons as such. 

The bill has the approval of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. That association 
has been very helpful to the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
suggesting amendments which we have, 
in the main, accepted. 
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The bill has passed the Senate on two 
different occasions. It passed the Sen- 
ate in the 86th Congress; it passed the 
Senate in this Congress. It was recom- 
mended by the previous administration 
and it is recommended by the present 
administration. It was recommended by 
the Attorney General’s National Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws. 

There are four ways now existent 
whereby the Department of Justice can 
get information, documentary informa- 
tion, letters, writing, data, upon which 
they may base an antitrust suit. 

First, they can ask for cooperation 
from the particular company involved. 

Second, they can impanel a grand 
jury and compel the divulgence of the 
required information. 

Third, they can ask the Federal Trade 
Commission to make this demand. 

Incidentally, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has the very same powers that 
we are asking for in this bill to be at- 
tributed to the Department of Justice. 

There is a fourth method by which 
the information can be sought, and that 
is: the Department can willy-nilly start 
a suit, whether they have the appropri- 
ate evidence or not. To use words of 
common parlance, they could shoot from 
the hip. 

Now, as to the first method, asking 
the business entity for cooperation, this 
has not worked out well at all. Busi- 
ness entities are loathe to disclose docu- 
ments, data, letters, and papers which 
a department would wish to have. It is 
only natural that they would fail to 
cooperate. This cooperation from a 
business firm suspected of an antitrust 
violation, as I said, is not usually forth- 
coming. No one wishes to supply evi- 
dence that can subsequently be used 
against them. Nobody wants to dig 
their own grave, so that the Department 
of Justice has not had cooperation in 
that regard and cannot use properly and 
exclusively that method. 

The second method, as I have indi- 
cated, is to impanel a grand jury. This 
is a practice that has been used over 
the years. Now, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has called such prac- 
tice—that is, impaneling a grand jury to 
seek facts upon which to base a civil 
suit—an abuse of judicial process. And 
I refer to the case in which they deliv- 
ered that opinion, U.S. v. Procter & 
Gamble, 356 U.S. 677, a case decided in 
1958. 

I think it is unfair also to drag a com- 
pany official before a grand jury. There 
are criminal implications involved in a 
grand jury proceeding, and it is to the 
disadvantage, grave disadvantage, of the 
company upon which the demand is 
made. Counsel for that company does 
not know what questions have been 
asked the witnesses before a grand jury, 
whereas under this bill everything is in 
the open; it is not in camera, and the 
investigated company’s counsel can ade- 
quately protect the rights of his clients. 

So, I think it is ill advised to impanel a 
grand jury; and, as I have indicated, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
frowned upon that practice. 

Mr. Chairman, the third method is to 
ask the Federal Trade Commission to do 
the work of the Department of Justice. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, ever 
since the adoption of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, has had the right to 
make a demand upon a corporation 
suspected for certain documents. That 
right has existed for many, many years, 
a right denied over those years to the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Chairman, it is possible for the 
Department of Justice to make a request 
of the Federal Trade Commission to get 
these papers or documents, but that is 
an unworkable process. It is not effec- 
tive. They are asking one set or group 
of men to make an investigation and 
then another group of men to institute a 
prosecution, based upon these facts. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been stated by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH] for over 40 years that practice 
has not been availed of. I do not think 
it should be availed of because it would 
mean that the Department of Justice 
would be taking away from the Federal 
Trade Commission men which they need 
and for whom appropriations have been 
made to the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Department of Justice has no right 
to seek the services of any personnel 
whose expenses are involved in the ap- 
propriations for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Chairman, the fourth method is 
to file a civil suit without the certainty 
that sufficient evidence exists and the 
Department would resort to a compul- 
sory process under the Federal rules of 
civil practice. Again, this is unfair. 
The Judicial Conference of the United 
States, which as the Members know, is 
composed of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and the senior circuit 
judges of the courts of appeals, with 
the district judges, has indicated that 
for the Department to bring such a suit 
merely for the purpose of discovery as 
to whether there is a case, they claim 
that that is not proper and should not 
be indulged in by the Department. So, 
what is the Department going to do? 
All of these four methods are in a way 
and in a measure foreclosed to them. 
They come to us and say, “We would 
like to have this right, a right that has 
been accorded all these years to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
that not only does the Federal Trade 
Commission have this right of a civil 
investigative demand, the National 
Labor Relations Board has this right, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has this 
right, the Census Bureau has this right, 
and all regulatory bodies have this right 
including the CAB, the FAA—the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency—SEC, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
the Federal Power Commission. In ad- 
dition, we have some 17 States which in 
their antitrust laws give this exact power 
to their departments of justice. These 
include the States of Arizona, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to those de- 
partments that I have named, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has that right 
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when it comes to commodity exchanges 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 

Also, the National Science Founda- 
tion; the Department of Labor has that 
when is comes to compensation for in- 
juries to employees of the United States; 
the Department of the Army has that 
right when it concerns bridges over navi- 
gable waters. Yes, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has that right when it 
comes to records and investigations of 
a general nature. 

So, since all these groups—depart- 
ments, commissions, agencies, have this 
right, there is no reason why the De- 
partment of Justice likewise should not 
have it. There is every appropriate safe- 
guard in this bill to protect the citizenry. 
The bill, as I said, would empower the 
Attorney General or the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division to issue a written civi: in- 
vestigative demand to a company. The 
demand would require the company to 
produce documents for examination by 
duly designated representatives of the 
Department of Justice in connection 
with the civil antitrust investigation to 
determine whether the evidence war- 
rants the filing of a civil antitrust suit. 

The bill, as amended, provides every 
conceivable safeguard for the company 
to which a civil investigative demand 
is addressed. Many of these amend- 
ments were inserted at the suggestion of 
the American Bar Association. The de- 
mand must set out the nature of the 
conduct constituting the alleged anti- 
trust violation and the applicable pro- 
vision of the law. It must also describe 
the documents to be produced with such 
definiteness and precision and certainty 
as to permit the documents to be fairly 
identified. Privileged documents may 
not be demanded; existing law is ex- 
pressly invoked to protect against un- 
reasonable demands. 

And at the suggestion of the American 
Ear Association, only “relevant” docu- 
ments may be demanded. 

The bill provides that the Department 
of Justice must come to the office of the 
company under investigation to inspect 
their company records and all judicial 
proceedings are to be had in the judi- 
cial district where the company main- 
tains its principal office. In other words, 
the Department of Justice must come to 
the district where the company has its 
office. That is to say, Mohammed must 
come to the mountain. 

The company which is served with a 
civil investigative demand has an op- 
tion: It can sit tight and do nothing, 
refuse compliance; in which case the 
Department must apply to the district 
court where the company maintains its 
principal office to enforce the demand. 
The company, however, may also apply 
to the district court in any district not 
only where it does business, to vacate 
or modify the civil investigative demand, 
just as a party might do under rule 30 (b) 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
In short, the company is permitted to 
shop around for its preferred forum. 
In either case the company is free to 
raise any objections it may have to the 
demand. 


The reasonableness of the demand is 
to be determined by the same rules 
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which are applicable to a subpena duces 
tecum in aid of a grand jury investiga- 
tion of such an alleged antitrust viola- 
tion. 

The bill provides for service of the 
civil demand and return of service in 
the manner prescribed in civil cases 
under the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure, and the Federal rules are ex- 
pressly made applicable to proceedings 
under the act, to the extent that they 
are not inconsistent. 

The bill provides that the company 
under investigation merely make records 
available for inspection and copying by 
the Department of Justice at the com- 
pany’s offices. Unlike a grand jury 
subpena it does not authorize the De- 
partment to swoop down and carry off 
the company’s records to Washington or 
to the district court. 

The bill does provide for those rare, 
but sometimes crucial, instances where 
a handwritten notation on an original 
document cannot be adequately repro- 
duced. In such a case, if the company 
is unwilling to part with the original, 
the Department must satisfy the dis- 
trict court of its need for the original. 

The bill provides that the Attorney 
General is to designate an antitrust cus- 
todian whom the company can hold re- 
sponsible for the safekeeping and return 
of any original documents it may be re- 
quired to furnish. This is to insure that 
the company will know wnom to go to 
to get back its papers within the De- 
partment. 

It is worth noting that the original 
documents need not be supplied. Some- 
times if original documents are taken 
from the company that impedes and in- 
terrupts the activities of the company. 
So that the company officials generally 
would need only to make copies of the 
records available to the Department of 
Justice. The company is entitled to ac- 
cess to its papers while in the hands of 
the Department and it is entitled to re- 
quire their return, if the Department 
holds them for an unreasonable time. 
However, willful destruction and willful 
concealment or falsification of docu- 
ments which are the subject of the de- 
mand make the perpetrator the subject 
of the penal provisions of title 18, sec- 
tion 1505, if done with intent to prevent 
compliance. 

The Federal Trade Commission is very 
anxious that we give this power to the 
Department of Justice. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is very anxious to have 
this power. The bill is purely proce- 
dural and is not a substantive bill. This 
is particularly needed in the case of con- 
templated mergers. The Department 
presently cannot get any advance in- 
formation or appreciable advance infor- 
mation as to contemplated mergers. 
This would give the Department the 
power to get the information and the 
documentary evidence so that if a merg- 
er that is contemplated is unlawful, 
such mergers can be prevented before 
they are consummated. As it is now, 
sometimes it is entirely too late when 
the Department of Justice gets the re- 
quired information and the mergers have 
taken place and it is uneconomical to 
sepirate one of the merged companies 
from the other. It may be unfair to do 
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so. In other words, you cannot un- 
scramble eggs. This will give the De- 
partment of Justice power to prevent the 
scrambling of eggs which are bad. So 
I am inclined to believe if we pass this 
bill, we need not have any need to pass 
the Premerger Notification Act, That 
might be agreeable to a number of those 
on the other side of the aisle who oppose 
the Premerger Notification Act and I 
have indicated in the confines of the 
Committee on the Judiciary that if we 
pass this bill, I certainly would not press 
for passage of the Premerger Notification 
Act. 

Premerger notification would do two 
things: it would require advance notice 
ol significant mergers to the Department 
of Justice and it would require the pro- 
duction of relevant evidence by the merg- 
er parties. The Department of Justice 
has stated that it generally has advance 
information regarding significant merg- 
ers, and this bill would permit the De- 
partment to obtain relevant evidence 
prior to the merger, so it could go into 
court and get a temporary injunction 
restraining a proposed merger in ad- 
vance before the horse is out of the barn. 
So the adoption of this bill may render 
premerger notification unnecessary. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. I think we understand 
each other on this, Mr. Chairman, as we 
discussed it on the way over to the 
Chamber, but as a matter of legislative 
history, the bill, section 4, the antitrust 
document custodian, on page 8, a ques- 
tion arises as to a demand being made 
upon an individual to produce documents 
which could of necessity or could by 
their very nature raise the question of a 
person being required by law to give 
testimony against himself which could 
result in a criminal proceeding. Would 
you, for the sake of the record, explain 
under the bill what your understanding 
is as to how this might be avoided? 

Mr. CELLER, This bill is limited to 
the production of documents, papers, 
and letters. But beyond that, the bill 
provides for the safeguards that would 
forfend that possibility which you men- 
tion. Section 3(c)(2) provides that no 
demand shall require the production of 
any documentary evidence which would 
be privileged from disclosure. No man 
need give testimony that would incrimi- 
nate himself. So if the civil investiga- 
tors make demand on an individual who 
happened to be a member of a partner- 
ship or an officer of a corporation, he 
could go to the court and say that that 
information might tend to incriminate 
him; therefore, in a proper case he would 
be free under the court order from di- 
vulging the information or even submit- 
ting the document if it is privileged. In 
other words, we provide for that kind of 
situation. We set up that safeguard, The 
individual who is served with that de- 
mand goes to court and asks the protec- 
tion of the court and he would get it. 
But, in order to nail that down, I will say 
to the gentleman, in our report we will 
advert to that and make certain to all 
who may read the report that there is no 
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intention of forcing anybody to incrim- 
inate himself. 

Mr. BATTIN. That is my under- 
standing of the bill, and I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 20 
minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, effective and fair en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws requires 
disclosure of adequate information. To 
be effective, the Attorney General must 
have the means to uncover suspected evi- 
dence of civil antitrust violations. To be 
fair, the means must not unreasonably 
burden or penalize the business concerns 
being investigated. 

As of this date, the Attorney General 
has four means of obtaining evidence of 
such suspected violations. He may re- 
quest voluntary disclosure; he may im- 
panel a grand jury; he may seek the 
assistance of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; or he may file an action on limited 
information with the hope of building 
the record through discovery procedures. 
These means have been discussed in 
some detail by the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me, so I need not elaborate upon 
their respective shortcomings. I need 
only state that in far too many instances 
the use of these existing means leads to 
ineffective enforcement of the antitrust 
laws or to unfair legal action against the 
individual. 

Therefore, I urge the passage of S. 167 
which shall give the Attorney General 
the ability to obtain documentary in- 
formation through a civil process in a 
manner similar to that long granted the 
Federal Trade Commission and many 
other Federal agencies. 7 

The grant of a civil process to the 
Attorney General does not mean, how- 
ever, that he shall now be permitted 
to engage in fishing expeditions. Far 
from it. The fact that the Attorney 
General is the chief prosecuting officer 
of the Federal Government and the fact 
that an untrammeled right to obtain in- 
formation could severely harm the rights 
of the individual have led the Committee 
on the Judiciary to strictly circumscribe 
the extent to which the civil process may 
be used. 

First, a civil demand must clearly state 
the nature of the conduct alleged to con- 
stitute the violation and concisely 
describe the type of documents de- 
manded. 

Second, the use of a civil demand is 
restricted to situations where a concern 
“is or has been engaged” in an antitrust 
violation—not in some activity which 
may develop into a violation in the 
future. 

Third, a civil demand is limited to the 
receipt of documentary evidence—not to 
the taking of oral testimony. 

Fourth, a demand may only be made 
upon a corporation, association, partner- 
ship, or other legal entity. It cannot be 
used to obtain personal documents of a 
natural person. 

Fifth, except in rare occasions, the De- 
partment of Justice may only inspect and 
make copies of documents, The original 
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records of a business concern remain 
with the concern. 

Sixth, the examination and copying of 
the documents requested is to be made at 
the principal place of business of the 
concern being investigated or at a place 
more convenient to the concern if agreed 
to by the Department of Justice and the 
concern or if a court so orders upon 
petition of the concern. This means that 
documents located at branch or subsidi- 
ary offices need not be transported to 
the home office. 

Seventh, the bill excludes the receipt 
of any document which would be held 
unreasonable under a grand jury sub- 
pena duces tecum, or upon any con- 
stitutional or other legal right or 
privilege. 

Eighth, the Attorney General is pro- 
hibited from turning over to any other 
department or agency of Government 
documents received under a civil de- 
mand. 

Ninth, the Attorney General may only 
use the civil process prior to the institu- 
tion of a civil or criminal proceeding and 
not as a supplemental trial subpena. 

And tenth, the bill provides a dual 
method for a business concern under 
investigation to seek judicial review. It 
may elect to withhold compliance with 
the civil demand and object to its is- 
suance when and if the Attorney General 
decides to petition a court for an order 
of compliance. Or, the concern may 
directly go into court for a court order 
modifying or setting aside the demand. 

Some mention has been made to the 
effect that documents obtained by a 
civil demand should not be later used 
in a criminal proceeding. Of course, the 
civil process should not be used when 
the Attorney General clearly knows in 
advance that he plans to seek a criminal 
indictment. But, it does not seem de- 
sirable to prohibit the use of civil de- 
mand documents in a subsequent crim- 
inal proceeding. 

For one, evidence obtained by civil 
process may compel criminal prosecu- 
tion such as in a price-fixing case or 
where predatory practices exist. 

More important, the documents alone 
may not be sufficient to make out a case. 
They will have to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the examination of witnesses 
before a grand jury. 

In addition, limiting the use of docu- 
ments to civil proceedings would give 
immunity to a concern which has en- 
gaged in criminal behavior. 

In summation, it may be seen that 
the committee has sought to fashion a 
workable tool for aiding antitrust en- 
forcement. In so doing, however, the 
committee has imposed effective safe- 
guards to insure that the tool will not 
be converted into a weapon. 

Finally, in conclusion, I am happy to 
say that both the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on the Judiciary made 
substantial improving amendments to 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does the term 
“association” contemplate a labor union? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. So far as I recall, 
that question was not discussed. The 
legislation was not aimed at labor unions. 
However, I would be glad if the chair- 
man would answer that question. 

Mr. CELLER. I think there is nothing 
in the bill that would preclude a labor 
union. The only one precluded is a 
natural person. But, I know what is in 
the gentleman’s mind. I would say that 
labor unions are not within the antitrust 
laws. Labor unions are not presently 
within the antitrust laws. The bill cov- 
ers only those subject to the antitrust 
laws. Since labor unions are not subject 
to antitrust law provisions, not directly 
subject to antitrust investigations, not 
subject to investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Justice Antitrust Division, and 
labor unions would not come directly un- 
der this statute whatsoever. Labor 
unions are unaffected. By that I mean 
this applies to labor unions only to the 
extent that the existing antitrust laws 
may apply. It does not by its provisions 
bring unions under the antitrust laws 
any more than they are now. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr.McCULLOCH. I vield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I understand, 
therefore, that this bill does not bring 
labor unions under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That was not my 
intention, and I do not think that that 
would be the result of this legislation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think that this point 
is deserving of further clarification. 
The gentleman from New York is cor- 
rect that this bill does not bring labor 
unions under the antitrust laws. How- 
ever, as the gentleman knows, antitrust 
laws are presently applicable to any labor 
union which is engaged in a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade in which manage- 
ment or a company is a party. Under 
those special circumstances labor unions 
can be covered by the conspiracy section 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and to 
that extent labor unions would be cov- 
ered by the word “association” in this 
proposed bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The distinguished 
gentleman is not only a distinguished 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary but also of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. May I not inquire 
whether he would agree that this 
measure would be also of considerable 
help to the position of small business 
concerns in maintaining the position of 
fair competition under the Clayton Act 
which, perhaps, by themselves they to- 
day are not able to do? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes. It is my 
opinion that this legislation will be help- 
ful not only in that field but in many 
fields in the industrial activity of this 
Nation. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of S. 167. 

This legislation would empower the 
Attorney General or the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division to issue a written civil 
investigative demand to a corporation, 
association, or partnership. The de- 
mand would require the entity on which 
it is served to produce documents for 
examination by duly designated repre- 


sentatives of the Department of Justice 


in connection with a civil antitrust in- 
vestigation, instituted to determine 

whether the evidence warrants the fil- 
ing of a civil antitrust suit. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides many 
safeguards to the recipients of a civil 
demand. In both civil and criminal 
cases the courts have required the docu- 
ments requested to be described in 
enough detail to facilitate compliance. 
Under the provisions of this bill the de- 
mand having been made to the corpora- 
tion, they must then produce the docu- 
ment to be delivered to an individual 
designated by the Attorney General or 
the Assistant Attorney General for the 

purpose of having the same copied. 
After it has been copied, it must then 
be returned—that is to say, the original— 
to the corporation, association, or part- 
nership. 

Mr. Chairman, this written demand 
must be issued in exact form and must 
be delivered to the main office of a cor- 
poration. If the document is there, it 
may be produced and copies taken there 
at that point and returned to the cor- 
poration, association or partnership at 
that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As the gen- 
tleman from Colorado knows, and he 
appeared before the Rules Committee in 
behalf of the rule for this bill, I had 
some misgivings about it and thought 
there were some ambiguities in it. I was 
particularly disturbed about the possi- 
bility that the Department of Justice 
would be authorized to take the original 
papers away and that the papers might 
have to be delivered at inconvenient 
spots for inspection. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the 
matter with the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rocers] and the gentleman 
yery kindly has written me a letter. I 
think the statements made here this 
morning have shown the legislative in- 
tent. I just wanted to say to the gentle- 
man that it is a relief of my mind from 
this apprehension about the bill. I am 
entirely willing to go along with it in 
its present form. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman, because he was kind 
enough to discuss the matter with me 
prior to the time it was taken up with 
the Rules Committee, and after. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
wanted to know definitely that no one 
would be permitted to harass corpora- 
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tions, associations, or 
making them produce documents 
throughout the United States. I assured 
the gentleman from Virginia that pro- 
tection is given here not only to that 
feature of the matter but there must be 
a reproduction of the document and it 
returned to the entity from which it 
was received. Then, if there should be 
any ambiguity in the civil demands that 


-may be delivered, we provide a method 


whereby the individual may go to court 
and point out the ambiguity and the 
Department would be restrained. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am de- 
lighted to yield further to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is my un- 
derstanding and it is now perfectly clear 
from the debate as well as the bill that 


‘the Department of Justice cannot take 


original papers away from a corporation, 
association, or partnership. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Colorado, since he mentioned safeguards 
for the recipients of the civil demands, 
if he would tell the Members of the 
House what safeguards the legislation 
contains with reference to a subsequent 
criminal indictment and the subsequent 
use of information which the Govern- 
ment procures under this civil demand 
in a criminal case? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the 
gentleman recognizes and knows, the 
demand to be made here is against a 
corporation, association, or partnership. 
Now if there is anything which is privi- 
leged in connection with the matter and 
which the Government is not entitled to 
receive, they have ample protection to 
go to court and say, This is privileged 
and hence it will never be deliver 
if they can prove that it is a privileged 
matter. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman is 
overlooking the fact that under this pro- 
cedure the Attorney General would be in 
doubt as to whether he even had a civil 
case; otherwise he would not need to use 
this civil demand, would he? Is that 
right or not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Ordinarily 
that would be correct, but if he has 
evidence that there has been a crime 
committed or that he is going to pro- 
ceed in a prosecution, all he has to do 
is go to the grand jury and get the neces- 
sary books and documents without havy- 
ing to resort to this procedure. 

Mr. WHITENER. But if the Attorney 
Genera! is in doubt as to whether or not 
he has sufficient evidence to proceed 
civilly, to be sure he would not have any 
information of a criminal violation— 
supposing a civil inquiry where the At- 
torney General is contemplating bring- 
ing a civil action if this voyage of dis- 
covery reveals a basis for it, now the 
picture presents itself as one where 
criminal proceedings might be instituted. 
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The gentleman has mentioned some- 
thing about constitutional immunity. 


-I am sure the gentleman is well aware 


of the fact that the courts have uni- 
versally held that once one has waived a 
constitutional privilege it is waived 
permanently. What protection is there 
in here for this firm or individual who 
has unintentionally made this waiver? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 


tion of the waiver of self-incrimination 


is not contemplated. We cannot nor 
can the Attorney General nor can all 
the thousands of lawyers throughout the 
United States anticipate whether a man 
through some inadvertence has waived 
his constitutional rights. All this legis- 
lation says is that as to a corporation or 
association or a partnership, if they 
have certain papers which the Depart- 
ment wants to inspect to determine 
whether or not there has been a viola- 
tion of the antitrust law, they mey 
deliver those papers to an individual 
designated by the Attorney General and 
this person will make a copy of such 
papers, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. First, the gentleman is 
aware that there is no privilege of the 
type indicated that resides in a cor- 
poration. It does not even reside in a 
partnership. 

Mr. WHITENER. But it does reside 
in the members of the partnership and 
the officers of the corporation as indi- 
viduals, does it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This is for 
the production of the papers of the 
partnership, not of the individual. We 
have gone overboard, so to speak, to say 
that the individuals do not have to 
deliver personal papers and they are not 
even required to disclose them, hence 
the argument extended in that direction 
just does not apply. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman is a 
distinguished lawyer with years of prac- 
tical experience, and I will ask him, 
based on that practical experience and 
his vast knowledge of the law, if he 
would not say here today that it is a 
very unusual situation to have discov- 
ery proceedings available to a litigant 
or a person or a government where no 
proceeding is even pending; in other 
words, a prelitigation discovery arrange- 
ment is created by this legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that he is familiar with the rules of 
civil procedure and the rules that gov- 
ern when a civil suit is filled. Many 
times we may file a lawsuit; we may not 
have all the facts and the evidence 
necessary to proceed to final conclusion. 
Hence we do it with the discovery pro- 
cedure, make a demand on the defendant 
and get the evidence demanded in that 
lawsuit, 

The objective of this legislation is to 
make it unnecessary for the Attorney 
General to file a frivolous lawsuit. If he 
can make an investigation and make the 
demand, and he receives the documents, 
it is not necessary to file a lawsuit and he 
does not have to file a lawsuit, if the 
evidence does not warrant suit. That is 
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the only objective. If he wanted to go 
ahead and file a lawsuit, he could do so 
and then start on a fishing expedition 
in the court on record where the public 
and everybody knows that he is trying to 
prosecute somebody when he may not 
have the evidence. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I think we ought to 
have clearly in mind here that there is 
nothing new so far as the question of 
immunity is concerned that is being in- 
troduced into the law by virtue of this 
bill. Under the situation, as it exists to- 
day, if you or I or any other lawyer is- 
sued a subpena, and the person who is 
subpenaed did not want to comply be- 
cause of privilege or because he wanted 
immunity, when the person answers the 
subpena, if he pleaded that immunity or 
claimed that immunity, the same thing 
would apply; is that not so? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In that 
case, they can go to the Federal court 
and set it forth and the court would not 
direct them to produce the documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes, and 
trust that the gentleman will yield so 
that I may reply to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. In the case of U.S. v. 
Onassis, 125 Federal Supplement 190, a 
criminal case, and in United States v. 
Onassis, 133 Federal Supplement 327, a 
civil case, it was held that as to partner- 
ship business records and papers there 
is no privilege against incrimination. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand the bill, as it has been explained, 
if the Attorney General makes the re- 
quest for the documents or papers and 
the person from whom he seeks to get 
these documents or papers refuses to de- 
liver them, then this bill provides a 
method by which the Attorney General 
can petition a court to force him to give 
those documents over. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right; and further, if the individual is 
dissatisfied with the determination, he 
can witain the 20-day period petition the 
court and enjoin the Attorney General. 

Mr, ROGERS of Texas. Yes, he could 
do that under any circumstances 
through an injunctive proceeding and as 
proposed in this legislation. But the 
point I am getting at is this—suppose the 
Attorney General does not want to do 
that. I want the record here to show 
that this bill is not intended as a vehicle 
for the Attorney General simply to get 
the refusal on the part of a company 
and then to undertake to prosecute that 
company under the criminal laws for un- 
dertaking to evade or avoid delivery of 
this information to the Attorney General. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Of course, 
I am pointing out to the gentleman that 
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we do provide a criminal penalty. On 
page 6 of the report, we have set out in 
accordance with the Ramseyer rule the 
changes proposed in the legislation, and 
for willful destruction of documents to 
evade compliance a person could be 
prosecuted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The point is 
this, however, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me: If the Attorney General makes 
the request and the person of whom the 
request is made refuses to deliver the 
documents or papers and says, “I just 
simply will not comply with the re- 
quest,” is it the intention of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in reporting this 
bill favorably to say that the Attorney 
General then must seek the petition in 
the Federal courts or he has an alterna- 
tive of simply saying, “If you do not de- 
liver them, I will proceed against you 
under the criminal law”? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is our 
intention, first of all, he should then 
proceed in court. That is No. 1. Then, 
in order for a person to be guilty of a 
crime for failure to deliver—let me read 
you the words: 

Whoever with intent to avoid, evade, pre- 
vent or obstruct compliance in whole or 
in part. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I understand 
that, but the difference there is that you 
say, “Whoever is guilty of a crime.” You 
do not have to be guilty of a crime to 
be charged with a crime. The point I 
am talking about is, Does this bill pro- 
vide a vehicle by which the Attorney 
General could proceed under the crim- 
mal law? 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas propounding the ques- 
tion, that if a person upon whom the 
demand is made persists in his refusal, 
the Attorney General goes to court and 
asks the court for an order compelling 
him to give the documents. If he still 
refuses, then he is subject to contempt. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, but the 
point is, Is it the intention under this 
bill that the Attormey General go to 
court in compliance with the terms of 
this bill rather than to proceed under 
the criminal law? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas, I thank my 
colleague. I wanted the record to show 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, in 1955 
the then Attorney General put together 
acommittee known as the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee To Study the 
Antitrust Laws. There were represented 
on that committee members of the bar 
from the country over, leading experts in 
the field of antitrust law, men who had 
spent their lives in that field. One of the 
recommendations made by that commit- 
3 the proposal contained in this 
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Thereafter the Attorney General, Mr. 
Brownell, drafted the bill and submitted 
it to the Congress. It was supported by 
the American Bar Association and has 
been supported by other bar associa- 
tions. I would like to mention especially 
the Association of the Bar of the city 
of New York, which traditionally has 
taken a leadership position in matters 
of this kind, Subsequently the bill was 
also endorsed by the present Attorney 
General. 

One of the areas that troubled the 
Attorney General’s Committee on the 
Antitrust Laws and that troubled all 
lawyers has been the practice of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice to convene grand juries in order 
to discover whether or not the Govern- 
ment has sufficient evicence to bring a 
case, whether it be a civil case or a 
criminal case. The Government was 
driven to this device because of the ab- 
sence of some kind of discovery proce- 
dure. This has meant that in some in- 
stances it has been difficult to bring a 
case that should have been brought in 
the public interest or, for worse, a frivo- 
lous case is begun which a proper investi- 
gation would have shown to be frivo- 
lous in advance. It became the practice 
of the Federal Government, therefore, 
to convene grand juries knowing that it 
could then get access to documentary 
material. In other words, the Govern- 
ment has been forced to bring indict- 
ments when civil route was preferable. 

As we know, any time an indictment is 
handed down there is usually a com- 
panion civil case. The Supreme Court 
has indicated that if it could be shown 
that a grand jury had been convened 
solely for the purpose os obtaining evi- 
dence, with no intention of bringing a 
criminal indictment. The use of that 
procedure to produce documents would 
be invalid. The problem is, however, 
that it is almost impossible to prove 
that the Government never originally in- 
tended to bring a criminal case. 

It is consistent with modern judicial 
practice to allow a greater degree of 
discovery in civil disputes. It seems 
highly desirable also to put an end to 
the practice of bringing together grand 
juries in order to obtain documents that 
are not necessary in order to discover 
whether a business operation has in- 
vaded the antitrust field. 

The civil investigative demand, then, 
has been the result of careful legal 
thinking in the United States for some 
years. Having made the proposal, how- 
ever, the problem then became to sur- 
round it with sufficient safeguards so 
that the civil investigative demand would 
be entitled to the same safeguards that 
documents produced before a grand jury 
are entitled to. Documents given to a 
grand jury in preindictment stages are 
sacrosanct. You cannot look at them, 
no committee of Congress can look at 
them, no outsider can look at them, no 
competitor can look at them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentieman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr: LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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So the problem then was to surround 
this procedure with the same safeguards 
with which grand jury procedures are 
surrounded. No competitor may exam- 
ine such documents, no outsider may ex- 
amine them; in fact, in the grand jury 
process, the only persons who can see 
produced documentary material are the 
members of the grand jury, and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

In this bill we have warded off efforts 
to invade the confidential nature of this 
production. We have not permitted 
committees of Congress to have access to 
such documents. Based on my amend- 
ment in the committee, the committee 
removed “other antitrust agencies” from 
the bill’s coverage. As it now reads, no 
agency other than the Department of 
Justice may have access to documents 
produced under this procedure. 

It should be eminently clear to every- 
one that no documents will be available 
to any competitor of any organization 
that is under scrutiny. That point must 
be made, because the argument has been 
made in the past that this is an unfair 
process that will open up the books to a 
firm’s competitors, to Federal or State tax 
Officials, to other agencies, and so on. 
None of this is possible in the bill as 
drafted. It has the same safeguards as 
do the present procedures that surround 
the grand jury process. 

Those who are disturbed about overuse 
of the antitrust laws can be assured that, 
if anything, this will lead to the adminis- 
tration of the antitrust laws more by 
civil process than by criminal process. 
As I mentioned a moment ago, when the 
Government has been forced to use the 
grand jury process in order to obtain 
access to documents, the tendency has 
been, I fear too often, to bring an indict- 
ment and use the criminal process when 
probably civil processes would have 
served the public interest just as well. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
support the bill. The committee has 
exercised care and wisdom in seeing to 
it that it has been pinpointed and nar- 
rowed in its application. The bill will 
further the administration of the anti- 
trust laws, and it may mark a new trend 
in the administration of antitrust laws 
toward civil rather than criminal prose- 
cutions. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, S. 167, 
entitled “Antitrust Civil Process Act,” 
is an important bill which would greatly 
implement the efficiency of antitrust en- 
forcement. This is a nonpartisan bill, 
one sponsored by both the preceding Re- 
publican administration and the current 
Democratic administration. The only 
partisanship involved is that the bill is 
sponsored by the people who are par- 
tial to effective antitrust enforcement. 

THE NEED FOR S. 167 


It is a curious fact that the Depart- 
ment of Justice at present has no specific 
powers to collect data and information 
prior to filing an antitrust case except 
by calling a grand jury. Yet the anti- 
trust laws contain civil as well as crimi- 
nal provisions, and a great proportion of 
the actions filed are civil in character. 
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This means that, as a practical mat- 
ter, to collect information regarding a 
possible violation of the antitrust laws 
the Antitrust Division must rely upon 
voluntary compliance, or go to a grand 
jury. 
GRAND JURY POWERS SHOULD BE LIMITED TO 
CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


It is widely recognized that grand 
jury authority should be limited to in- 
vestigations likely to result in criminal 
indictments. As the report accompany- 
ing the bill notes, it is an abuse of process 
to proceed through the grand jury where 
there is no intention to bring a criminal 
suit. Resort to the grand jury is a dras- 
tic method of investigation, in which 
neither the prospective defendant nor his 
attorneys can know what evidence has 
been laid before the grand jury. The 
American Bar Association has strongly 
opposed the use of grand jury proceed- 
ings to obtain information upon which 
to base a civil proceeding. 

Thus, S. 167, in providing the Depart- 
ment with civil authority actually works 
in behalf of prospective defendants in 
that, first, it removes the potentiality of 
a miscarriage wherein the grand jury is 
used to secure information upon which 
to base a civil proceeding; and second, it 
removes the temptation for a criminal 
case to be brought where a civil case 
would be more appropriate. 

CERTAIN ANTITRUST LAWS CAN ONLY BE 
ENFORCED CIVILLY 

One of the most significant areas of an- 
titrust activity during the past decade 
has been antimerger actions. This has 
been made possible by the amendment to 
section 7 of the Clayton Act embodied in 
the Celler-Kefauver Act. This has 
proved a very effective instrument in 
forestalling undue increases in concen- 
tration of economic power and has done 
much to preserve a competitive frame- 
work in many of our basic industries. 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act, however, 
can only be enforced civilly. Thus in an 
area of antitrust enforcement where 
comprehensive market investigation is 
essential, the Division has no power to 
collect information prior to filing a com- 
plaint. 


VOLUNTARY PROCEDURES SET UP A GRESHAM’S 
LAW WHEREIN THOSE WHO COOPERATE ARE 
PENALIZED IN FAVOR OF THOSE WHO DO NOT 
COOPERATE 


The question may well be asked, How 
is it that the Antitrust Division has been 
able to bring so many antimerger cases 
without civil demand authority? The 
answer is that fortunately many business 
people have been willing to cooperate 
with their Government and supply in- 
formation as to the competitive charac- 
teristics of the industries which might be 
affected by a merger which they contem- 
ove However, as the report points 
out: 

Some companies will fully cooperate under 
such circumstances, but others will not. At 
the public hearings before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on August 23, 1961, the Attorney Gen- 
eral furnished the subcommittee with a 
large number of instances where such coop- 
eration was not forthcoming. In some in- 
stances this caused a complete frustration of 
the investigation. This method of investi- 
gation is unsatisfactory, since it leaves the 
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public interest in the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws subject to the will of those 
who violate the laws. 


It is clearly unfair to those public- 
spirited business firms who are willing 
to cooperate in supplying information to 
the Antitrust Division to be penalized in 
favor of those who refuse to cooperate. 
It is only reasonable to expect that as 
time goes on fewer and fewer prospective 
defendants will be willing voluntarily to 
submit information. S. 167 would bring 
about equal treatment, so that the un- 
cooperative would not stand to benefit. 
S. 167 WOULD ENABLE ANTITRUST DIVISION TO 


DEVELOP FACTUAL PICTURE BEFORE FILING 
COMPLAINTS 


Most important of all, it is essential 
that the Antitrust Division be more in- 
formed as to the facts in any given 
situation before filing a complaint. Cer- 
tainly no one would think it wise for the 
Division to file a complaint in order to 
get facts to determine whether a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws has occurred. 


OTHER AGENCIES HAVE AUTHORITY TO PROCURE 
DOCUMENTS 


It is strange indeed, that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the primary enforcer 
of the antitrust laws, alone lacks author- 
ity to procure documents for investi- 
gative purposes. The Federal Trade 
Commission has such power, as do the 
Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, Treasury Department, National 
Science Foundation, and the Veterans’ 
Administration; moreover, more than 15 
States have expressly granted such 
authority in connection with antitrust 
investigations. 


8. 167 CONTAINS AMPLE SAFEGUARDS 


The Antitrust Civil Process Act con- 
tains many important safeguards, and 
could in no way be used for fishing ex- 
peditions. This legislation requires that 
the documents requested be described in 
enough detail to facilitate compliance. 
As the report points out: 


The demand must set out the nature of 
the conduct constituting the alleged anti- 
trust violation which is under investigation 
and the applicable provision of law. It 
must also describe the classes of documents 
to be produced with such definiteness and 
certainty as to permit such material to be 
fairly identified. Privileged documents may 
not be demanded, and existing law is ex- 
pressly invoked to protect against unrea- 
sonable demands. 

The Department must apply to the dis- 
trict court where the recipient does busi- 
ness to enforce the demand if the recipient 
does not comply with it. The recipient may 
also apply to the court to vacate or modify 
the civil investigative demand. The reason- 
ableness of the demand would be determined 
upon the same test as the reasonableness of 
a subpena duces tecum issued by a court 
of the United States in aid of a grand jury 
investigation of such alleged antitrust vio- 
lations. 

The proposed legislation provides for serv- 
ice of the civil demand and return of serv- 
ice similar to the provisions for service of 
complaints in civil cases under the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure. 

Copies of documents may be made but 
originals may be substituted therefor, 


In short, prospective antitrust de- 
fendants are protected against any in- 
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vestigative abuses under the Antitrust 
Civil Process Act, and at the same time 
would be reassured that unwarranted 
criminal suits would not be filed where 
civil cases would be more appropriate. 

S. 167 is a good bill and should have 
our wholehearted support. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill unquestionably would vest greater 
authority in the Attorney General and 
the Department of Justice than they 
now possess. 

This is one of a series of bills in which 
the Justice Department has requested 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives to grant them 
more power and more authority. 

The effect of this bill is to give sub- 
pena power to the chief law enforcement 
officer of the United States. 

Frankly, I sat through the hearings 
on this measure and I was not satisfied 
that a case had been made showing 
the necessity for this additional grant 
of authority to the Department of 
Justice. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the committee to the colloquy with Mr. 
James Mel. Henderson, General Coun- 
sel of the Federal Trade Commission, 
accompanied by Mr. Sherman Hill, as- 
sistant to the General Counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission, on page 57 
and following of the committee hearings. 

I asked the Counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission whether it was not 
true that under existing law the Attor- 
ney General could call upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to undertake an in- 
vestigation under its existing authority 
of possible violations of the antitrust 
laws and make the resulting evidence 
available to the Department of Justice. 
He seemed to be in some doubt about 
the matter, but on page 59, as you will 
notice, our counsel, Mr. Maletz, quoted 
section 6 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which in relevant part provides as 
follows: 

That the Commission shall also have 
power, upon the application of the Attorney 
General, to investigate and make recom- 
mendations for the readjustment of the 
business of any corporation alleged to be 
violating the antitrust acts in order that 
the corporation may thereafter maintain 
its organization, management, and conduct 
of business in accordance with law. 


Mr. Maletz proceeded to obtain the ad- 
mission of the General Counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission that that sec- 
tion did empower the Federal Trade 
Commission upon the application of the 
Attorney General to conduct such an in- 
vestigation. The head of the Antitrust 
Divison of the Justice Department, Judge 
Loevinger, recognized the existence of 
this authority but asserted that it was 
administratively unworkable. 

Where I quarrel with the recom- 
mended grant of authority is this: You 
presently have two agencies, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, an independent 
regulatory Commission, and the Justice 
Department, a Department of the Gov- 
ernment in the executive branch of 
the Government, both with authority to 
enforce the antitrust laws. And, I raised 
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the question that if they both were 
investigating the same company, seeking 
the same evidence, would they not be 
in competition with each other, and 
might it mot be more orderly for the 
Justice Department to exercise the au- 
thority contained in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to ask that the in- 
formation be obtained by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Then the witnesses asserted that they 
have liaison procedures which would 
avoid any such duplication, conflict, and 
interference. 

But both the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion General Counsel and the head for 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment indicated that existing proce- 
dures and authority have never been 
tried. 

It seems to me it would have been in 
order for them to have demonstrated 
first that existing law and powers are 
inadequate. Existing sanctions for the 
production of information should have 
been tried before they come in here and 
ask us to give to the Attorney General, 
the chief law enforcement officer of the 
United States in the executive branch 
of the Government, the same subpena 
power we have given to the regulatory 
commissions and boards. 

These administrative tribunals, as we 
all know, are unusual creatures outside 
the executive branch of the Government 
in which we have combined legislative, 
judicial, and administrative powers and 
have erected certain safeguards to avoid 
the abuse of that extraordinary power. 

In other words, I believe a case has not 
been made for this request for more 
authority. 

But my primary concern is with the 
facility with which the Department of 
Justice has come to our House Judiciary 
Committee asking for one additional 
grant of authority after another. I am 
more disturbed that our House Judiciary 
Committee has been extremely generous 
in granting those requests. 

Mr. Chairman, I point out that in the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress we 
passed eight bills at the request of the 
Department of Justice which have al- 
ready become public law, and when we 
return to the House, I shall ask permis- 
sion to insert a list of these laws in the 
body of my remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, I point out that in 
addition, in the last session, the House 
of Representatives passed five other bills 
which are now pending in the other body 
and on which no action yet has been 
taken. 

But, that is not the end. The gentle- 
man from New York, the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. CELLER, mentioned that he thought 
he would not press for the premerger 
notification bill which has been request- 
ed, but we have other bills on which 
action may or may not be taken. 

We have pending before our committee 
now a bill to elevate the investigations of 
the FBI, the Narcotics Bureau, and the 
Internal Revenue Service with respect to 
certain criminal offenses to the same 
stature as a court with respect to intimi- 
dating witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, we also have pending 
before our committee a bill to grant im- 
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munity to witnesses, thought to be an 
additional tool for law enforcement. 

Members of the House may recall that 
last year our committee reported out, at 
the request of the Department of Justice, 
a bill to give the Attorney General the 
authority to fix salaries within his De- 
partment. The House in its judgment 
saw fit to reject that particular bill. 

I wonder if we have not been too gen- 
erous in the Congress in granting addi- 
tional power to the law enforcement 
agencies of this country. 

I, myself, have been a law enforcement 
Officer, a prosecuting attorney, and I 
myself having been an investigator and 
am sympathetic with the problems of 
the agencies charged with enforcing 
the laws of the United States. But I 
must say also that every time you give 
them another tool or another weapon 
and more power, you are doing so at the 
expense of the citizens of this country. 

At this point I insert a list of the laws 
and bills I referred to: 


LAWS PASSED DURING 1ST SESSION OF 87TH 
CONGRESS AMENDING TITLE 18 (CRIMES AND 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE) OF UNITED STATES CODE 


Public Law 87-338—Amending section 35 
of title 18—(conveying of false information 
concerning the doing of any act violating 
those chapters of title 18 dealing with air- 
craft, shipping, and railroads). 

Public Law 87-368—Amending section 1073 
of title 18—(flight to avoid prosecution or 
giving testimony). 

Public Law 87-216—Amending chapter 50 
of title 18— (transmission of bets, wagers, 
and related information). 

Public Law 87-218—Amending chapter 61 
of title 18—(to provide means for the Fed- 
eral Government to combat interstate crime 
and to assist the States in the enforcement 
of their criminal laws by prohibiting the 
interstate transportation of wagering para- 
phernalia). 

Public Law 87-306—Amending section 1362 
of title 18—(to further protect the internal 
security of the United States by providing 
penalties for malicious damage to communi- 
cation lines, stations, and systems). 

Public Law 87-228—Amending chapter 95 
of title 18—(to prohibit travel or transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce in aid of racket- 
eering enterprises). 

Public Law 87-371—Amending chapter 113 
of title 18—(to prohibit transportation of 
fraudulent State tax stamps in interstate 
and foreign commerce). 

Public Law 87-336—Amending section 5021 
of title 18—(Federal Youth Corrections Act). 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE IN 1ST SESSION OF 
87TH CONGRESS AND PENDING IN SENATE CON- 
CERNING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 18 (CRIMES 
AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE) OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE 
H.R. 3247—Amending section 2385 of title 

18— (defining the term “organize” as used 

in section which concerns “Advocating Over- 

throw of Government”). 

H.R. 6691—Amending sections 871 and 
3056 of title 18—(providing penalties for 
threats against the successors to the Presi- 
dency and to authorize their protection by 
the Secret Service). 

H.R. 8140—Amending various chapters of 
title 18—(to strengthen the criminal laws 
relating to bribery, graft, and conflict of 
interest). 

H.R. 7037—Amending section 3238 of title 
18—(providing for offenses not committed 
in any district). 

H.R. 8038—Amending section 491 of title 
18—(prohibiting certain acts involving the 
use of tokens, slugs, disks, devices, papers, 
or other things which are similar in size 
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and shape to the lawful coins or other cur- 
rency of the United States). 


Mr. Chairman, we must maintain a 
proper balance and not make enforce- 
ment and regulatory agencies so power- 
ful that they can abuse our citizens by 
running roughshod over their proper in- 
dividual rights and using the authority 
we vest in them to harass and punish 
rather than to carry out a public policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am saying this to give 
notice that as far as I am concerned we 
should go slow in building up huge pow- 
ers in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, including the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to direct the gen- 
tleman’s attention to page 4 of the report 
which states as follows: 

(3) Finally, under 15 U.S.C. 46, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has the power, upon 
application of the Attorney General, to make 
investigations. But this power is a limited 
one. It applies only with respect to corpo- 
rations (whereas the present bill also applies 
to partnerships and associations), and its 
scope is not clear. It has never been used. 
It is uncertain, moreover, as to whether the 
Commission is under an obligation to make 
such investigations. Both the head of the 
Antitrust Division and the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission regard it as un- 
workable because of the inability of the De- 
partment’s attorneys to maintain control of 
such investigation on the one hand, and the 
drain on the Commission’s budget and its 
manpower resources on the other hand. 


Will not the gentleman agree that the 
chief enforcing officer of the United 
States is the Attorney General and that 
ordinarily the Attorney General is the 
chief prosecuting officer in all criminal 
cases as well as the chief officer in civil 
cases, particularly as it relates to anti- 
trust violations. The gentleman will 
agree with that premise, will he not? 

Mr. MEADER. Yes; but I would like 
to answer the gentleman’s statement re- 
garding the report on page 4. He said 
essentially that the power exists, but it 
has not been used. They say it is un- 
workable, but they have not tried it. 
Why do they not try it before they come 
in here and ask us to grant additional 
power to the executive branch of the 
Government, to an executive depart- 
ment of the Government, not a regu- 
latory commission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Certainly 
the prosecutor, who would be the At- 
torney General, should not be limited to 
any action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or inaction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission has been in existence 
since 1914 and that all of the Attorneys 
General have not cooperated, as the gen- 
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tleman indicated by his argument, is no 
argument as to why the present At- 
torney General or future Attorneys Gen- 
eral should not have the authority to 
proceed with proper civil investigations 
to determine whether or not to institute 
a suit for violation of the law which he 
is empowered to enforce. I do not follow 
the reasoning when you give to the At- 
torney General the direction to enforce 
all of the antitrust laws and then you are 
hesitant to give him at least the right to 
go in and ask a suspected violator, es- 
pecially an association, a corporation or 
partnership, for inspection of documents 
necessary for him to enforce those laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 
has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I was trying to make, which ap- 
parently I did not make it clear, and I 
would like to make it crystal clear, is 
that no case has been made for this 
request for extra power. 

The gentleman from Colorado pointed 
out that the report conceded that in- 
formation as to violation of the antitrust 
laws could now be obtained by the De- 
partment of Justice through a request 
made to the Federal Trade Commission. 
The report also points out that both the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission witnesses have said 
that that power has not been exercised; 
and yet they say it is unworkable. 

I say that the way to prove something 
is unworkable is to try it. Until the De- 
partment of Justice has tried the existing 
mechanism, which has been admitted by 
everybody to exist, and has shown that 
it does not accomplish the results, it 
seems to me they are in a poor position 
to come in here and say that there is a 
strong case for granting extra power. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to reply to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]; 
namely, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission facilities should be used to ferret 
out information on which the Depart- 
ment of Justice can take action. If the 
Department of Justice has that right 
it would then be in a position of diverting 
funds and personnel from the Federal 
Trade Commission. It would divert 
agents of the Federal Trade Commission 
from pursuing. Federal Trade Com- 
mission suits. It would be most awk- 
ward and most cumbersome to have one 
group, the Federal Trade Commission, 
making investigations and then have 
another group, the Department of 
Justice, taking over the case and build- 
ing up an actual proceeding by way of 
antitrust. It has never been done before 
and it should not be done. That is why 
over 40 years it has not been done and 
we should not start the practice now; 
because if we do it as between the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then, the Department 
of Agriculture would do the same thing, 
and the Department of Labor and there 
would be no division of appropriations; 
there would be diversion of appro- 
priations from one department to 
another. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the Committee, I have 
some serious reservations about this leg- 
islation which I have expressed as a 
member of the committee. They touch 
upon some of the points mentioned by 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. We have seen in this 
session of the Congress, my only session, 
legislation after legislation which seeks 
to shift from the hands of the elected 
representatives of the people of this 
country into the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government more and 
more aut-:ority and responsibility. This 
particular proposal seeks to shift into 
the hands of the executive, authority 
and responsibility traditionally reserved 
to the judiciary. I have general reser- 
vations about the merits of this legisla- 
tion; it would shift to a prospective de- 
fendant the burden of going forward in 
a court action by giving the right to the 
Attorney General to issue a civil investi- 
gative demand, and would then require 
a responsible defendan: to come into 
court saying that this demand is im- 
proper. However, the purpose of my 
present remarks is to rectify a specific 
defect in the legislation. 

I call your attention to line 11 on page 
4 of the bill. The legislation, as drawn 
and submitted to this committee, pro- 
poses to give to the Attorney General, 
and more specifically to the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, a right to serve a civil in- 
vestigative demand not just on a corpo- 
ration, association or partnership under 
investigation but to serve a demand on 
any person and that means to any pros- 
pective witness as well as to any com- 
pany under investigation—a grant of 
authority very broad, indeed. I do not 
suggest that this Attorney General or, 
perhaps, any Attorney General or his 
assistants would abuse this tremendous 
grant of authority but I think we should 
concern ourselves with the possibilities 
of its abuse rather than with the pros- 
pects and probabilities of its proper exer- 
cise. 

Much has been said about the need 
to avoid an unlimited fishing expedition. 
Much has also been said about the rec- 
ommendations of the American Bar As- 
sociation; a careful reading of the hear- 
ings, and of the testimony of Mr. Wil- 
liam Simon appearing on behalf of the 
American Bar Association, will clearly 
show the recommendation of the ABA 
that this power, the power to draft and 
serve these civil investigative demands, 
be limited to companies under investi- 
gation. The ABA position, given in tes- 
timony on pages 79 and 8C of the hear- 
ings, expresses the strong feeling that 
this power, if granted, should be limited 
in scope and should extend only to those 
oe which are under investiga- 

on. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, at the appro- 
priate time I will move to amend the 
bill at this point—on page 4, line 11, so 
as to insert after the word “person” the 
words “under investigation.” This would 
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be a legitimate and proper restraint on 
the exercise of newly given power. 
future experience demonstrates, should 
this legislation pass, that a broader grant 
of power is necessary, this body can al- 
ways, acting in its wisdom, grant that 
power. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman has made reference to section 
3(a) appearing on page 4, line 11, to 
which he said he would offer an amend- 
ment. I direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the same page, line 17, where 
it states: 

(b) Each such demand shall— 

(1) state the nature of the conduct con- 
stituting the alleged antitrust violation 
which is under investigation and the pro- 
vision of law applicable thereto; 


Does not the gentleman think that 
that meets the requirement that the 
man who is served with this demand 
knows what is wanted of him? How 
much more do you think we should put 
in here? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I answer the 
gentleman's question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Perhaps I did not 
make myself clear. My principal com- 
plaint is not directed to lack of informa- 
tion to be given to a company under in- 
vestigation, but, rather, to the extension 
of the power to demand documents from 
innocent third parties, to allow a civil 
investigator demand to be served on any 
person, company, or prospective witness. 
This would permit an unlimited fishing 
expedition. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
gentleman will yield further, may I point 
out to the gentleman that if a civil in- 
vestigative demand were made on any 
person under the provisions of this sec- 
tion he can go to court. Very often by 
the serving of one man, one person, one 
corporation, or one partnership, you 
would find you could not establish a case 
except by going to another corporation 
which has had correspondence with the 
corporation that has violated the law. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The point raised 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado is very adequately covered on 
pages 79 and 80 of the hearings, in the 
testimony given by Mr. Simon, where he 
says: 

Clearly that would be a case of both of 
them being under investigation. 

The more difficult problem is, in the case 
you pose, if he also wanted a document 
from Joe’s Hardware Store, and the question 
is, Who is he? 

He is clearly just a witness who would 
have nothing to do with the problem. I 
would say the more difficult question is 
whether the Attorney General should have 
the power to issue a subpena against Joe's 
Hardware Store. 


And then over on page 80, Mr. Maletz, 
chief counsel of the subcommittee, said: 

And this bill presently would make no dis- 
tinction between a prospective witness and 
a company under investigation? 

Mr. Summon. That is correct. 


I believe that answers the gentleman’s 
question, 
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It is the very fact that this bill would 
make no distinction between a prospec- 
tive witness and a company, association, 
or partnership under investigation—it is 
to that lack of distinction that my ob- 
jection is directed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
gentleman will recall that Mr. Simon ad- 
mits that the Attorney General can go 
beyond the company being investigated. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, I am making no 
admission; but only calling attention to 
what Mr. Simon stated in the committee 
hearing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But ulti- 
mately that is the only conclusion that 
can be drawn because here he is opening 
the case, rather, expanding it beyond the 
one corporation that has violated the 
law. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I want to answer the 
remarks of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. He quotes Mr. Simon. I ask 
the gentleman to look at page 80 of Mr. 
Simon’s testimony, Mr. Simon represent- 
ing the American Bar Association: 

Mr. Maerz. Mr. Simon, does not the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now have the power 
to obtain, prior to its filing of a complaint, 
documents from prospective witnesses from 
Joe’s Hardware Store? 


In other words, there may be some- 
body under investigation. Under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can get the doc- 
uments for inspection from a prospective 
witness. That is what the Federal 
Trade Commission can do now. All we 
are asking is that the same power that 
resides in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should likewise reside in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. Simon answered that question: 

Yes, sir. There is no dictinction made 
in section 9 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act as to a prospective 

Mr. Maerz. As between a prospective wit- 
ness and a company under investigation, 

Mr. Smuvon. That is true. 


All we are asking is that the Depart- 
ment of Justice be placed upon a parity 
with the Federal Trade Commission. If 
we do what the gentleman wants to do, 
if you have corporation A under investi- 
gation and the Department of Justice 
feels that corporation B may have cer- 
tain documents which would be valu- 
able in the prosecution of corporation A, 
then under the suggestion of the gentle- 
man the Department of Justice could not 
examine witness corporation B or to have 
read or have disclosed or made manifest 
to it the contents of certain documents 
which would be necessary to a success- 
ful prosecution against corporation A. 

I ask him, what would happen, for 
example, in the famous Philadelphia case 
involving the General Electric Co.? The 
corporation under inquiry was the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Yet there were other 
corporations whose testimony or docu- 
ments were essential to build up that 
case against the General Electric Co. 

If the gentleman’s amendment or 
suggestion were to prevail, the subcon- 
tractors could not be under inquiry, the 
competitors and customers of General 
Electric could not be inquired into. So 
that while that was a grand jury in- 
vestigation in Philadelphia, all we are 
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trying to do here is eliminate grand 
juries and panels which are of grave 
disadvantage to the defendant, because 
grand jury investigations are in camera, 
are in secret. Attorneys for the de- 
fendant corporations do not know what 
questions are asked, they do not know 
what the answers are. The companies 
are at a grave disadvantage. We want 
all that out in the open. That is what 
this bill does. It allows the proceedings 
to be out in the open, not in the dark- 
ness of a grand jury room. Therefore, 
if you could not examine a second cor- 
poration, if its documents, data, and 
letters reflected upon the first corpora- 
tion which is under inquiry, you might 
as well tear up this bill, it does not mean 


a thing. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If you wanted to 
looks at the books, records, and papers 
of the second corporation that may 
have conspired with or dealt with the 
first corporation, would not that second 
po pial be “under investigation” 

? 

Mr. CELLER. They propose to in- 
vestigate corporation A. Incidentally, 
you may have to investigate corpora- 
tion B. That is exactly what the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can do now. If 
we do not allow them to do that, they 
will go back to their old practice of em- 
paneling a grand jury. That is what 
we are criticizing and inveighing 
against. The Department of Justice has 
been criticized for using grand juries. 
Are you going to leave the Department 
of Justice helpless? If you want to do 
that, of course that is another matter. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No, I do not. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WuHITENER]. 

Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I regret that 
I must rise in opposition to my commit- 
tee chairman on this legislation. The 
bill before us constitutes a mew depar- 
ture, notwithstanding what others may 
have said, in the field of civil procedure. 

Now, I know that when you come in 
here and talk about antitrust and big 
corporations or organized crime and 
some of these other expressions that we 
hear so often, that that means that you 
then are supposed to march right down 
the aisle and inveigh against these ter- 
rible things called antitrust violators and 
D and organized crimi- 
nals. 

This Government of ours is involved in 
many, many programs wher? civil litiga- 
tion is involved. I personally, as a law- 
yer, cannot see why the Department of 
Justice needs this legislation to assist it 
in preparing and handling civil actions. 

Why should the Department of Justice 
be given this unusual power in this lim- 
ited field if it is not wise to give it in all 
litigation in which the Government is a 
party plaintiff against a private citizen 
who is a party defendant? If our 
friends believe that this is a good de- 
parture to take, then they ought to come 
in here and say that in any civil action, 
or at any time the Attorney General 
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of the United States or his assistant feels 
that he has a civil action against a citi- 
zen, that that entitles the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring the prospective defendant 
in and make him show everything he has 
so that the Government can decide 
whether it does have a maintainable 
civil action. 

We have rules of civil procedure ap- 
plying to the Federal courts; they are 
very definite rules, and they give the 
right of discovery in proper cases. I 
would like to just read to you here a quo- 
tation from a law review article that 
is referred to on page 354, rule 28 of the 
Rules of Civil Procedure, United States 
Code Annotated. It says: 

The type of fishing which the rules do not 
tolerate is fishing before action to try to 
discover some ground for bringing suit. No 
discovery process can be used by the plaintiff 
before he has filed his complaint, and the 
provisions for perpetuating testimony are 
not designated for discovering grounds for 
bringing action, but only for perpetuating 
evidence already known. 


Now, that is taken from 15 Tennessee 
Law Review 737. In the commentary 
on the adoption of rule 27, the discovery 
or deposition rule, we find this at page 
353, under rule 27, United States Code 
Annotated: 

With respect to whether this rule may be 
used for purposes of discovery before the 
filing of a complaint * * * commentators 
have disagreed. Former Attorney General 
Mitchell, a member of the advisory commit- 
tee, stated that the committee did not in- 
tend the rule to be “misused” as a means 
of discovery. 

Prof. Edson R. Sunderland agreed as 
to the intention, but expressed some doubt 
as to whether the rule might not be other- 
wise interpreted. Later, however, Professor 
Sunderland, without mentioning rule 27, ex- 
pressed his opinion that discovery might not 
be used as a direct aid in drawing a com- 
plaint. Prof. William W. Dawson, on the 
other hand, felt that rule 27 might be so 
used. 


Mr. Chairman, that comes from 7 Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review 321. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I shall be happy 
to yield briefly, and stress the word 
“briefly.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman is an out- 
standing lawyer from North Carolina 
and I am sure he is familiar with the 
fact that “the attorney general of the 
State of North Carolina,” according to 
the statute, “shall have power, and it 
shall be his duty, to investigate, from 
time to time, the affairs of all corpora- 
tions doing business in the State, which 
are or may be embraced within the 
meaning of the statutes of this State de- 
fining and denouncing trusts and com- 
binations against trade and commerce.” 

Mr. Chairman, if the State of North 
Carolina authorized it, why should the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHiITENER] object to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s having the same authority? 

Mr. WHITENER. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers] to be saying that the Attorney 
General of the United States under 
present law does not have that duty un- 
der the antitrust law? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man from Colorado is referring to the 
attorney general of the gentleman's 
State. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let us leave North 
Carolina out and talk about the Attorney 
General of the United States. Does the 
gentleman from Colorado say that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has no authority now to investigate anti- 
trust violations? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the Attorney 
General of the United States has ample 
authority to empanel a grand jury any 
time he wants to, upon application to 
the court. The Attorney General of the 
United States can file a lawsuit any 
time he wants to. But the point is that 
it is not necessary for him to file the law- 
suit and then use the civil procedure to 
get the evidence. This is a method 
whereby he can secure it without the 
necessity of filing a lawsuit. If he 
should discover that a violation has not 
occurred, then it is not necessary for 
him to file the lawsuit if he follows the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. But if the Attorney 
General must go to a grand jury or he 
must file a lawsuit in order to get the 
evidence, he has the authority to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are trying to 
do here is to make it crystal clear 

Mr. WHITENER. Is the gentleman 
from Colorado about through? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That he 
has the right to investigate as to whether 
he should file a lawsuit or whether he 
should take it to the grand jury. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his usual, fine contribution to 
the discussion. But I want to say to the 
gentleman from Colorado in all kindness 
that either the gentleman from Colorado 
or the gentleman from North Carolina, 
one or the other is in the boat and one is 
in the river. I think the gentleman 
from Colorado is the one in the 
river. The gentleman has mentioned 
North Carolina. I want to say to the 
gentleman that he cannot find in the 
general statutes of North Carolina—and 
I would like for the gentleman to listen— 
any such procedure which entitles the 
attorney general to demand that a cor- 
poration turn over records and then if 
they do not do it, go trucking a load of 
records away. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say this to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. No. I am going to 
have to use some of my time. But I 
want to say this to the gentleman from 
Colorado, that if what he says is good law 
in this matter or good civil procedure, 
why does not the gentleman come out 
and recommend it in all cases in which 
the Government is a party plaintiff in 
civil actions. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman to answer the 
question. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes; Iam 
delighted because you raised the ques- 
tion about North Carolina, 

Mr. WHITENER. I am asking the 
gentleman to answer my question. This 
is my time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, I will an- 
swer the gentleman’s question, first, as 
to North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentle- 
man recommend that this procedure 
which he now advocates be made a part 
of the procedural law in any civil action 
in which the Government is a party 
plaintiff? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me 
answer your first question. Your first 
question was whether or not the at- 
torney general from the State of North 
Carolina—— 

Mr. WHITENER. No; I do not yield 
any further to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman permit me to finish the an- 
swer? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield no further 
to the gentleman. The gentleman has 
totally failed to answer my question. I 
have such limited time that I cannot 
yield further. 

I will say this to the Members of the 
House, that as the gentleman from 
Michigan has said, there have been 
many new suggestions about getting 
away from all of the time-honored prac- 
tices and principles in the field of the 
administration of justice. 

I am not opposed to all change, but I 
say to you in all seriousness, that the 
rights of the American people are things 
about which we should be concerned. If 
these new philosophies can be engrafted 
in one field of the law you know that 
they are later used as arguments for do- 
ing it somewhere else. Today someone 
says the Federal Trade Commission can 
do something and therefore everybody 
else ought to be able to doit. Thisisa 
serious matter. Some of the same peo- 
ple who would argue that this ought to 
be done because you are talking about 
antitrust cases will argue otherwise when 
some other issue is involved. Those of 
us who are today opposing this, as we 
have some other legislation that has 
come to us, are being consistent and be- 
ing realistic about it. I see no reason 
why the Attorney General or the Federal 
Government should be in a different pro- 
cedural situation in one type of civil ac- 
tion from another type of civil action. I 
see no reason why the Government of 
the United States as a party plaintiff 
should have rights which a citizen bring- 
ing an action against the Government, 
where the Government is a party de- 
fendant, does not have. The citizen 
should have that same right of discovery 
or whatever right of procedure you give 
to the Government. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not here repre- 
senting any giant corporation. I know 
no firm or any official in any firm per- 
sonally, which has been involved in an 
antitrust case; I have no acquaintance- 
ship with anyone that has ever been even 
investigated for violating the antitrust 
laws. But I do know this. I know many 
American citizens who have come into 
contact with the Federal Government, 
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the State government and the local gov- 
ernment in the courts. 

If the State of North Carolina has bad 
civil procedure that does not justify the 
Federal Government having it. I urge 
you seriously to consider this matter. It 
means no more to me personally any 
more than it does to any other living 
American citizen. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] 
to listen, because here is what the stat- 
ute of his State provides: 

In performing the duty required in sec- 
tion 75-9, the attorney general shall have 
power, at any and all time, to require the 
Officers, agents or employees of any such 
corporation, and all other persons having 
knowledge with respect to the matters and 
affairs of such corporation, to submit them- 
selves to examination by him, and produce 
for his inspection any of the books and 
papers of any such corporation, or which 
are in any way connected with the business 
thereof; 


As heretofore pointed out, there are 
at least 17 States of the 50 that have a 
provision where the attorney general or 
the investigating officer may demand 
and secure these things. This section 
does not protect anybody by requiring 
that the attorney general shall serve a 
notice setting forth what he wants. In 
North Carolina the attorney general is 
free to demand that they bring to him 
all of his papers. Hence I see no reason 
why we should not adopt this legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks last made by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 
Those who will carefully read the legis- 
lation, which is before us, will certainly 
see that the safeguards therein are im- 
measurably greater than the safeguards 
in the North Carolina law. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that those who have studied anti- 
trust investigations know what an un- 
believably heavy burden is on the De- 
partment of Justice in trying to ascer- 
tain the material facts before action is 
brought. There is on the staff of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, a 
fine young lawyer who spent almost 112 
years collecting information which re- 
sulted in a certain suit, which I do not 
care to mention on the floor today. In 
some other cases, it has taken longer 
than that to collect the evidence justi- 
fying the commencement of the suit. I 
ask the members of this Committee 
whether they prefer a suit against a 
constituent, with attendant unfavorable 
publicity where desired information may 
be secured by subpena duces tecum, or 
whether they prefer a request or demand 
from the Department of Justice so that 
a constituent may furnish this informa- 
tion without the publicity resulting from 
a lawsuit. I feel sure most corporate 
Officials would prefer a demand from the 
Attorney General rather than a lawsuit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Antitrust Civil 
Process Act”, 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The term “antitrust law” includes: 

(1) Each provision of law defined as one 
of the antitrust laws by section 1 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730, as 
amended; 15 U.S.C. 12), commonly known 
as the Clayton Act; 

(2) The Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 and the following); 

(3) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend section 2 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes’, approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended (U.S.C., title 15, sec. 13), and for 
other purposes”, approved June 19, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1528; 15 U.S.C, 13a), commonly known 
as the Robinson-Patman Act; and 

(4) Any statute hereafter enacted by the 
Congress which prohibits, or makes avail- 
able to the United States in any court or 
antitrust agency of the United States any 
civil remedy with respect to (A) any re- 
straint upon or monopolization of interstate 
or foreign trade or commerce, or (B) any 
unfair trade practice in or affecting such 
commerce; 

(b) The term “antitrust agency” means 
any board, commission, or agency of the 
United States (other than the Department 
of Justice) charged by law with the admin- 
istration or enforcement of any antitrust 
law or the adjudication of proceedings aris- 
ing under any such law, 

tc) The term “antitrust order” means any 
final order of any antitrust agency, or any 
final order, decree, or judgment of any court 
of the United States, duly entered in any case 
or proceeding arising under any antitrust 
law; 

(d) The term “antitrust investigation” 
means any inquiry conducted by any anti- 
trust investigator for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether any person is or has been 
engaged in any antitrust violation; 

(e) The term “antitrust violation” means 
any act or omission in violation of any anti- 
trust law or any antitrust order; 

(f) The term “antitrust investigator” 
means any attorney or investigator employed 
by the Department of Justice who is charged 
with the duty of enforcing or carrying into 
effect any antitrust law; 

(g) The term “person” means any corpora- 
tion, association, partnership, or other legal 
entity not a natural person; 

(h) The term “documentary material” in- 
cludes the original or any copy of any book, 
record, report, memorandum, paper, commu- 
nication, tabulation, chart, or other docu- 
ment; and 

(i) The term “custodian” means the anti- 
trust document custodian or any deputy cus- 
todian designated under section 4(a) of this 
Act. 

CIVIL INVESTIGATIVE DEMAND 

Sec.3. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, has reason to believe 
that any person may be in possession, cus- 
tody, or control of any documentary mate- 
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rial relevant to an antitrust investigation, 
he may, prior to the institution of a civil or 
criminal proceeding thereon, issue in writ- 
ing, and cause to be served upon such per- 
son, a civil investigative demand requiring 
such person to produce such material for 
examination. 

(b) Each such demand shall— 

(1) state the nature of the conduct con- 
stituting the alleged antitrust violation 
which is under investigation and the pro- 
vision of law applicable thereto; 

(2) describe the class or classes of docu- 
mentary material to be produced thereunder 
with such definiteness and certainty as to 
permit such material to be fairly identified; 

(3) prescribe a return date which will pro- 
vide a reasonable period of time within which 
the material so demanded may be assembled 
and made available for inspection and copy- 
ing or reproduction; and 

(4) identify the custodian to whom such 
material shall be made available. 

(c) No such demand shall— 

(1) contain any requirement which would 
be held to be unreasonable if contained in 
a subpena duces tecum issued by a court of 
the United States in aid of a grand jury 
investigation of such alleged antitrust viola- 
tion; or 

(2) require the production of any docu- 
mentary evidence which would be privileged 
from disclosure if demanded by a subpena 
duces tecum issued by a court of the United 
States in aid of a grand jury investigation 
of such alleged antitrust violation. 

(d) Any such demand may be served by 
any antitrust investigator, or by any United 
States marshal or deputy marshal, at any 
place within the territorial jurisdiction of 
any court of the United States. 

(e) Service of any such demand or of any 
petition filed under section 5 of this Act 
may be made upon a partnership, corpora- 
tion, association, or other legal entity by— 

(1) delivering a duly executed copy there- 
of to any partner, executive officer, managing 
agent, or general agent thereof, or to any 
agent thereof authorized by appointment or 
by law to receive service of process on behalf 
of such partnership, corporation, association, 
or entity; 

(2) delivering a duly executed copy there- 
of to the principal office or place of business 
of the partnership, corporation, association, 
or entity to be served; or 

(3) depositing such copy in the United 
States mails, by registered or certified mail 
duly addressed to such partnership, corpora- 
tion, association, or entity at its principal 
office or place of business. 

(f) A vertified return by the individual 
serving any such demand or petition setting 
forth the manner of such service shall be 
proof of such service. In the case of service 
by registered or certified mail, such return 
shall be accompanied by the return post 
office receipt of delivery of such demand. 

ANTITRUST DOCUMENT CUSTODIAN 

Sec. 4. (a) The Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice shall designate an 
antitrust investigator to serve as antitrust 
document custodian, and such additional 
antitrust investigators as he shall determine 
from time to time to be necessary to serve 
as deputies to such officer. 

(b) Any person upon whom any demand 
issued under section 3 has been duly served 
shall make such material available for in- 
spection and copying or reproduction to the 
custodian designated therein at the princi- 
pal place of business of such person (or at 
such other place as such custodian and 
such person thereafter may agree and pre- 
scribe in writing) on the return date speci- 
fied in such demand (or on such later date 
as such custodian may prescribe in writing). 
Such person may upon written agreement 
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between such person and the custodian sub- 
stitute for copies of all or any part of such 
material originals thereof. 

(c) The custodian to whom any documen- 
= material is so delivered shall take physi- 

cal possession thereof, and shall be respon- 
sible for the use made thereof and for the 
return thereof pursuant to this Act. The 
custodian may cause the preparation of such 
copies of such documentary material as may 
be required for official use under regulations 
which shall be promulgated by the Attorney 
General, to have access to such material for 
examination. While in the possession of the 
custodian, no material so produced shall be 
available for examination, without the 
consent of the person who produced 
such material, by any individual other 
than a duly authorized officer, member, 
or employee of the Department of Justice, 
or any antitrust agency. Under such 
reasonable terms and conditions as the At- 
torney General shall prescribe, documentary 
material while in the possession of the cus- 
todian shall be available for examination by 
the person who produced such material or 
any duly authorized representative of such 
person. 

. (d) Whenever any attorney has been 
designated to appear on behalf of the United 
States before any court, grand jury. or anti- 
trust agency in any case or proceeding in- 
volving any alleged antitrust violation, the 
custodian may deliver to such attorney such 
documentary material in the possession of 
the custodian as such attorney determines 
to be required for use in the presentation 
of such case or proceeding on behalf of the 
United States. Upon the conclusion of any 
such case or proceeding, such attorney shall 
return to the custodian any documentary 
material so withdrawn which has not passed 
into the control of such court, grand jury, or 
antitrust agency through the introduction 
thereof into the record of such case or pro- 
ceeding. 

(e) Upon the completion of (1) the anti- 
trust investigation for which any documen- 
tary material was produced under this Act, 
and (2) any case or proceeding arising from 
such investigation, the custodian shall re- 
turn to the person who produced such ma- 
terial all such material (other than copies 
thereof made by the Department of Justice 
or any antitrust agency pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c)) which has not passed into the 
control of any court, grand jury, or antitrust 
agency through the introduction thereof 
into the record of such case or proceeding. 

(f) When any documentary material has 
been produced by any person under this Act 
for use in any antitrust investigation, and 
no such case or proceeding arising therefrom 
has been instituted within a reasonable time 
after completion of the examination and 
analysis of all evidence assembled in the 
course of such investigation, such person 
shall be entitled, upon written demand made 
upon the Attorney General or upon the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division, to the return of all doc- 
umentary material (other than copies thereof 
made by the Department of Justice or any 
antitrust agency pursuant to subsection 
(e)) so produced by such person. 

(g) In the event of the death, disability, 
or separation from service in the Department 
of Justice of the custodian of any documen- 
tary material produced under any demand 
issued under this Act, or the official relief of 
such custodian from responsibility for the 
custody and control of such material, the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division shall promptly (1) des- 
ignate another antitrust investigator to serve 
as custodian thereof, and (2) transmit notice 
in writing to the person who produced such 
material as to the identity and address of 
the successor so designated. Any successor 
so designated shall have with regard to such 
materials all duties and responsibilities im- 
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posed by this Act upon his predecessor in 
office with regard thereto, except that he 
shall not be held responsible for any default 
or direction which occurred before his des- 
ignation as custodian. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever any person fails to 
comply with any civil investigative demand 
duly served upon him under section 3 or 
whenever satisfactory copying or reproduc- 
tion of any such material cannot be done 
and such person refuses to surrender such 
material, the Attorney General, through such 
officers or attorneys as he may designate, 
may file, in the district court of the United 
States for any judicial district in which such 
person resides, is found, or transacts business, 
and serve upon such person a petition for 
an order of such court for the enforcement 
of this Act, except that if such person trans- 
acts business in more than one such district 
such petition shall be filed in the district 
in which such person maintains his principal 
place of business, or in such other district 
in which such person transacts business as 
may be agreed upon by the parties to such 
petition. 

(b) Within twenty days after the service 
of any such demand upon any person, or 
at any time before the return date specified 
in the demand, whichever period is shorter, 
such person may file, in the district court 
of the United States for the judicial district 
within which such person resides, is found, 
or transacts business, and serve upon such 
custodian a petition for an order of such 
court modifying or setting aside such de- 
mand. The time allowed for compliance 
with the demand in whole or in part as 
deemed proper and ordered by the court 
shall not run during the pendency of such 
petition in the court. Such petition shall 
specify each ground upon which the peti- 
tioner relies in seeking such relief, and may 
be based upon any failure of such demand 
to comply with the provisions of this Act, 
or upon any constitutional or other legal 
right or privilege of such person. 

(c) At any time during which any cus- 
todian is in custody or control of any docu- 
mentary material delivered by any person 
in compliance with any such demand, such 
person may file, in the district court of the 
United States for the judicial district within 
which the office of such custodian is situ- 
ated, and serve upon such custodian a peti- 
tion for an order of such court requiring 
the performance by such custodian of any 
duty imposed upon him by this Act. 

(d) Whenever any petition is filed in any 
district court of the United States under 
this section, such court shall have juris- 
diction to hear and determine the matter 
so presented, and to enter such order or 
orders as may be required to carry into effect 
the provisions of this Act. Any final order 
so entered shall be subject to appeal pur- 
suant to section 1291 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Any disobedience of 
any final order entered under this section 
by any court shall be punished as a con- 
tempt thereof. 

(e) To the extent that such rules may 
have application and are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure shall apply to any 
petition under this Act. 

CRIMINAL PENALTY 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 1505, title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 1505. Obstruction of proceedings before 

departments, agencies, and com- 
mittees 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, endeavors to infiuence, intimidate, or 
impede any witness in any pend- 
ing before any department or agency of 
the United States, or in connection with 
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any inquiry or investigation being had by 

either House, or any committee of either 

House, or any joint committee of the Con- 

gress; or 

“Whoever injures any party or witness in 
his person or property on account of his 
attending or having attended such proceed- 
ing, inquiry, or investigation, or on account 
of his testifying or having testified to any 
matter pending therein; or 

“Whoever, with intent to avoid, evade, 
prevent, or obstruct compliance in whole or 
in part with any civil investigative demand 
duly and properly made under the Antitrust 
Civil Process Act willfully removes from any 
place, conceals, destroys, mutilates, alters, 
or by other means falsifies any documentary 
material which is the subject of such de- 
mand; or 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion influences, obstructs, or impedes or en- 
deavors to influence, obstruct, or impede the 
due and proper administration of the law 
under which such proceeding is being had 
before such department or agency of the 
United States, or the due and proper exer- 
cise of the power of inquiry under which 
such inquiry or investigation is being had 
by either House, or any committee of either 
House or any joint committee of the 
Congress— 

“Shall be fined not more than 65,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of title 18 
of United States Code is amended so that 
the title of section 1505 shall read therein 
as follows: 

“1505. Obstruction of proceedings before 
departments, agencies, and com- 
mittees.” 

SAVING PROVISION 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
impair the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice, or any antitrust investigator to 
(a) lay before any grand jury impaneled 
before any district court of the United 
States any evidence cc.cerning any alleged 
antitrust violation, (b) invoke the power 
of any such court to compel the production 
of any evidence before any such grand jury, 
or (c) institute any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of any order or process issued in 
execution of such power, or to punish dis- 
obedience of any such order or process by 
any person. 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, and be open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, following the “semicolon” 
insert the word “all”. 

Page 2, beginning at line 7 and through 
line 14, strike all of the language therein. 

Page 2, line 15, strike subparagraph “(4)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
“u ( 3) 7 

Page 2, line 17, strike the words or anti- 
trust agency”. 

Page 2, lines 22 through 25, strike all of 
the language therein. 

Page 3, lines 1 through line 3, strike all of 
the language therein. 

Page 3, line 4, strike subparagraph “(c)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
“(b)”, also on line 4, after the word “means” 
strike “any final“. 
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Page 3, line 5, strike the words “order of 
any antitrust agency, or“. 

Page 3, line 9, strike subparagraph “(d)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
“(e)”. 

Page 3, line 13, strike subparagraph “(e)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
“qn 

Page 3, line 16, strike subparagraph “(f)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
“(e)”, 

Page 3, line 20, strike subparagraph “(g)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
(1) * 

Page 3, line 23, strike subparagraph (h)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
(8) w. 

Page 4, line 11, strike subparagraph “(1)” 
and insert in lieu thereof subparagraph 
“(h)” 

Page 4, line 12, strike th» word “an” and 
insert thereof “a civil”. 

Page 7, line 5, after the word “writing” 
and before the parenthesis, insert “or as the 
court may direct, pursuant to section 5(d) 
of this Act”. 

Page 7, line 17, after the word “General” 
strike the “comma” and insert in iieu thereof 
a “period”; also after the word “General” 
strike “to have access to"; and on line 18 
strike the words “such material for examina- 
tion.”. 

Page 7, line 22, insert “period” after the 
word “Justice”, and strike he word or“. 

Page 7, line 23, strike the words any anti- 
trust agency.”. 

Page 8, line 5, strike out “court,”. 

Page 8, line 6, strike out “grand jury, or 
antitrust agency” and insert in lieu thereof 
“court or grand jury”. 

Page 8, lines 14 and 15, strike out “court, 
grand jury, or antitrust agency” and insert 
“court or grand jury”. 

Page 8, lines 23 and 24, strike out “or any 
antitrust agency”. 

Page 8, line 25, strike out “court, grand 
jury, or antitrust”, 

Page 9, line 1, strike out “agency” and 
insert “court or grand jury.” 

Page 9, line 13, strike out “or any anti- 
trust agency”, 

Page 14, line 10, after the word “person,” 
insert “including a natural person.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MacGrecor: 
On page 4, line 11, after person“ insert 
“under investigation”, 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is offered simply to con- 
form to the recommendations made to 
the subcommittee by the American Bar 
Association and contained in the 
hearings. 

The effect of the amendment would be 
to place some of the safeguards we have 
all been talking about, some of the 
reasonable limitations that have been 
mentioned here on many occasions, 
against unlimited fishing expeditions by 
the Deputy Attormey General who will 
be in charge of antitrust actions under 
this legislation. 

Lest there be any doubt about the fact 
that this simply would enact into law the 
recommendations of the American Bar 
Association, let me call the committee’s 
attention to page 63 of the hearings in 
connection with the testimony of Mr. 
William Simon who appeared on behalf 
of the American Bar Association. 

He submitted for the record the 
following statement of the section of 
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antitrust law of the American Bar As- 
sociation on civil investigative demand 
legislation: 

The House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association has authorized the officers 
and council of the section of antitrust law 
to recommend to the Congress that legisla- 
tion be enacted which would authorize the 
Attorney General or the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, under appro- 
priate safeguards, to demand the production 
at the principal office or place of business 
of corporations, partnerships, or associations 
under investigation, for purposes of inspec- 
tion and copying of relevant unprivileged 
documents possessed by them, and to vest 
the U.S. district court for the district in 
which such principal office or place of busi- 
ness is located, with power to enforce, mod- 
ify, or set aside such demand. * * * 


Next, on page 68 of the hearings: the 
draft bill of the American Bar Associa- 
tion reads, and I quote from section 
3(a): 

Whenever the Attorney General or the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division has reason to belleve that 
any person under investigation. 


And finally, on page 80: The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
I had a little colloquy about this but 
neither of us read the final answer 
given by Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Maletz, the committee counsel, 
said: 

And this bill presently would make no dis- 
tinction between a prospective witness and 
a company under investigation? 

Mr. Srwon. That is correct. 

Mr. Maerz. And you propose, because of 
the considerations you have outlined, to 
make such a distinction? 


And the answer is: 
Yes, sir; by putting my suggestions in 
different categories. 


The record of the subcommittee is 
absolutely clear that it is the intention 
and desire—and I believe wisely so— 
of the American Bar Association to limit 
the scope of this new power to those 
companies, associations, or partnerships 
actually under investigation. This is an 
entirely reasonable limitation on the 
grant of this sweeping new power to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I urge the committee to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota seems 
quite simple, but it would have a very 
far-reaching effect. No agency which 
has the power to use the investigative 
demand has such limitations upon its 
powers as enyisioned by this limitation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
no such limitation, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has no such limitation, the 
Department of Agriculture has no such 
limitation, the Department of Labor has 
no such limitation, the Treasury De- 
partment has no such limitation, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has no such 
limitation, the Veterans’ Administration 
has no such limitation, the National 
Labor Relations Board has no such 
limitation, the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion has no such limitation. The CAB, 
the FAA, the SEC—none of them have 
these limitations. 

Why does the gentleman pick out the 
Department of Justice to have this 
limitation? 

I said that his amendment would have 
a far-reaching effect, such a far-reach- 
ing effect as to destroy the very purport 
and purpose of this bill. That is, if an 
investigative demand is served on the 
officials of corporation A and corporation 
B has some very pertinent documents 
that are necessary to build up the case 
against corporation A, then the Attorney 
General would not have the right in 
these proceedings to call the officials of 
corporation B as witnesses and to submit 
documents or papers. 

Let us suppose there are letters writ- 
ten by the officers of corporation A to 
the officers of corporation B, and A has 
destroyed its copies of those letters but 
B has copies secreted somewhere. Let- 
ters are important links in the chain of 
evidence against corporation A, letters 
are important to sustain an antitrust 
suit against corporation A. 

It would be absurd to say to the At- 
torney General, “You cannot make a de- 
mand upon corporation B as a witness 
to produce those letters in the proceed- 
ings against corporation A,” and that the 
Attorney General has no such power. 
The case falls by the wayside. 

What is he going to do? He is going 
into a grand jury room. A grand jury is 
impaneled and in camera, in secret, the 
Attorney General will get the very same 
papers this amendment would deny him 
if he proceeds civilly out in the open. 

I should think the corporations would 
welcome this bill as it is and would de- 
plore the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, because cor- 
poration attorneys would not know what 
is happening when the matter is before 
the grand jury. They would not know 
anything as to what is happening when 
it is in the secrecy of a grand jury room. 

I trust, therefore, the amendment will 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MACGREGOR) 
there were—ayes 37, noes 41. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MACGREGOR 
and Mr. Rocrrs of Colorado. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 55, 
noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Perxtns, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 167) to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil in- 
vestigations for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and for other purposes, 
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pursuant to House Resolution 558, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 339, nays 58, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 34] 
` YEAS—339 

Abbitt Collier Gonzalez 
Adair Colmer Goodell 
Addabbo Conte Goodling 
Addonizio Cook Granahan 
Al Cooley Gray 

Corbett Green, Oreg. 
Anderson, Ill. Corman Green, Pa. 

Cramer Griffin 
Arends Cunningham Griffiths 
Ashley Curtin Gubser 
Aspinall Curtis, Mass. Hagen, Calif. 
Auchincloss Curtis, Mo Haley 
Ayres Daddario Halleck 
Bailey Dague Halpern 
Baker Daniels Hansen 
Baldwin Dawson Harding 
Baring Delaney Hardy 
Barrett Dent Harris 
Barry Denton Harrison, Va. 
Bass, N.H. Derounian Harrison, Wyo. 
Bass, Tenn Derwinski Harsha 

tes Devine Harvey, Ind 

Battin Diggs Hays 
Becker Dingell Healey 
Beckworth Dole Hébert 
Bell Donohue Hechler 
Bennett, Fla Dooley Henderson 
Betts Downing Herlong 
Blatnik Doyle Hoeven 
Boggs Dulski Hoffman, III 
Bolling Durno Holifield 
Bonner Dwyer Holland 
Bow Edmondson Horan 
Boykin Elliott Hull 
Brademas Ellsworth Ichord, Mo. 
Bray Everett Inouye 
Breeding Evins Jarman 
Brewster Fallon Jennings 
Brooks Farbstein Joelson 
Broomfield Fascell Johnson, Calif. 
Brown Fe Johnson, Md 
Broyhill Fenton Johnson, Wis. 
Buckley Findley Jones, Ala 
Burke, Ky. Finnegan Jones, Mo. 
Burke, no udd 
Byrne, Flood Karsten 
Byrnes, Wis. Fogarty Karth 
Cahill Ford Kastenmeier 
Cannon Fountain Kee 
Carey Frazier Keith 
Casey Frelinghuysen Kelly 
Cederberg Friedel eogh 
Celler Fulton Kilburn 
Chelf Gallagher Kilgore 
Chenoweth Garland King, Calif. 
Chiperfield Garmatz ing, N.Y. 
Clancy ry King, Utah 
Clark Gathings Kluczynski 
Coad Gavin Kowalski 
Cohelan Gilbert Kunkel 
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Laird O'Hara, Mich. Selden 
Lane O’Konski She: 
Lankford Olsen Shipley 
Latta O'Neill Shriver 
Osmers Sibal 
Libonati Sikes 
Lindsay Patman Siler 
Lipscomb Pelly Sisk 
McCulloch Perkins Slack 
McDonough Peterson Smith, Calif 
McDowell Pfost Smith, Va 
McFall Philbin Sp 
McIntire Pike Stafford 
McSween Pilliton Staggers 
MacGregor Pirnie Steed 
k Poage Stra’ 
Madden Poff Stubblefield 
Magnuson Price Sullivan 
Mahon Pucinski Taber 
Purcell Taylor 
Marshall Quie Teague, Calif. 
Martin, Mass. Reece Teague, 
Mathias Reifel Thomas 
Matthews Reuss Thompson, Tex. 
May Rhodes, Pa. Thomson, Wis. 
Merrow Riehlman Thornberry 
Miller, Clem Rivers, Alaska 1l 
er, Rivers, S.C. Tollefson 
George P. Roberts, Tex. ble 
Miller, N.Y. Robison Tuck 
Milliken Rodino Tupper 
Mills Rogers, Colo. Udall, Morris K 
Moeller Rogers, Fla. Ullman 
Monagan Rooney Vanik 
Montoya Roosevelt Van Pelt 
Moorehead, Rosenthal Van Zandt 
Ohio Rostenkowski Vinson 
Moorhead, Pa. Roush Wallhauser 
Morgan Rutherford Walter 
Morris Ryan, Mich Watts 
Morse Ryan, N.Y. Weaver 
Mosher St. George Weis 
Moss St. Germain Westland 
Multer Santangelo Whalley 
Murphy und 
Murray Saylor ickersham 
Natcher Schadeberg Widnall 
Nedzi Schenck Wilson, Calif, 
Nix Scherer Wright 
Norblad Schneebeli Yates 
Schweiker Young 
O'Brien, III Schwengel Younger 
O'Brien, N.Y. Scranton Zelenko 
0 Seely-Brown 
NAYS—58 
Abernethy Forrester Michel 
Alexander Gross 
Ashbrook Hagan, Ga Moore 
Ashmore Hall Nelsen 
Beermann Harvey, Mich. Passman 
Belcher Hemph: Pilcher 
Hiestand Ray 
Bolton Johansen Rogers, Tex. 
Bromwell Jonas Roudebush 
Bruce Knox Rousselot 
Burleson Kornegay Scott 
Chamberlain Kyl Short 
Church Landrum Smith, Iowa 
Davis, Langen 
James © Lennon Utt 
Davis, John W. Loser Waggonner 
Do; McMillan Whitener 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. Williams 
Dowdy m Winstead 
Fisher Meader 
NOT VOTING—39 
Alford Hoffman, Mich. Rains 
Andersen, Hosmer Randall 
Minn. Huddleston Rhodes, Ariz. 
Andrews Jensen 5 
Avery Kearns Shelley 
Bennett, Mich. Kirwan Smith, Miss 
Blitch Kitchin ce 
Boland McVey Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn Macdonald Thompson, N.J 
Flynt Morrison tten 
Giaimo Moulder Willis 
Glenn Norrell Wilson, Ind. 
Grant Powell Zablocki 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Thompson. of New Jersey with Mr. 
Jensen. 


Mr. “Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
McVey. 
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Mr. Morrison with Mr. Andersen of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Wilson of In- 
diana. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10079) to amend section 
104 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10079, with 
Mr. O’Brien of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a large part of this 
proposal has been approved by the House 
last year, pursuant to a message the 
President sent to the Congress on July 
21, 1961. The House passed the bill, 
H.R. 8291, under which three programs 
of assistance to certain migrants and 
refugees were taken out of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
proposed to be reenacted in accordance 
with the President’s request. H.R. 8291 
failed of enactment due to unresolved 
disagreement between the House and the 
other body. 

Two of the three programs of assist- 
ance apply to the activities conducted by 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, and to a related unilateral 
program, operated by the United States, 
under which certain refugees from be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain are assisted in 
obtaining resettlement overseas or are 
integrated into the economies of the 
respective countries of first asylum. 

The activities authorized under both 
programs have been conducted in the 
last 10 years under continuous scrutiny 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The third program, also previously 
authorized under the now repealed Mu- 
tual Security Act, relates to our partici- 
pation in the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration—ICEM— 
an organization erected at the initiative 
of the Congress in 1951. Our participa- 
tion in ICEM is similarly surveyed by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
members of which participate in the U.S. 
delegation to the semiannual sessions 
of the governing body of ICEM. 

It might be appropriate to point out 
at this time that ICEM has so far moved 
to new homes and to new employment 
upward of 1,150,000 European migrants 
who otherwise would not have been 
moved. As an illustration of what ICEM 
is doing in just one field; namely, the 
settlement of migrants in countries in 
need of development of their agricul- 
ture, I wish to include at this point of 
my remarks an article which appeared 
in the February 1962 issue of a publica- 
tion of the International Catholic Mi- 
gration Conference. 


THE Success OF THE DUTCH SETTLEMENT 
HOLAMBRA IN BRAZIL 


(By C. J. J. Hoogenboom (Brazil) ) 


“The earth was void and empty“. These 
words from the first chapter of the Holy 
Bible are called to my mind, when consider- 
ing the history of the Dutch agricultural 
settlement “Holambra” to date. Void and 
empty until the Dutch farmers started by 
the sweat of their brows, to cultivate this 
waste land which, a hundred years ago, be- 
longed to the rich coffee region of the state 
of São Paulo. However, coffee cultivation 
died out here because the quality of the soil 
was rather poor and the output not very 
high. So when keener competition and other 
factors on th> world market caused price 
cuttings, this region was one of the first to 
be abandoned by its owners and left to run 
wild, 

Thirty years ago the completely abandoned 
Fazenda (estate) Ribeirão was purchased 
by Armour dò Brazil, a United States firm 
of beef-packers from Chicago. This under- 
taking used only part of Ribeirão, as a rest 
station for the beef cattle they had bought 
in the State of Minas Gerais. These cattle, 
called Zebu, had to make a journey of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles and were able 
to recuperate here for some months before 
going to the slaughterhouse. The rest of the 
Fazendu was abandoned and left to erosion, 
while the poor crop of grass was burned every 
year, which further impoverished the struc- 
ture of the soil. In 1948—13 years ago now— 
there were six men living on the Fazenda, 
namely, one Brazilian administrator and five 
Brazilian zebu tenders. The only buildings 
on the estate were the house of the admin- 
istrator, five cottages for the cattle tenders, 
one zebu bath and a stable for the horses. 


AGAINST ALL HOPE 


Was it not, to put it mildly, irrespon- 
sible of the Dutch to begin farming on this 
exhausted soil? Perhaps, but on the other 
hand, we can also say no. Only by an almost 
superhuman effort did the Dutch farmers 
overcome all the initial difficulties, This was 
the reason, also, why some settlers who could 
not see far enough into the future left 
Holambra at that time. 


The best American friend of the colony, 

Dr. John Griffin, who was in Brazil for the 
Rockefeller Foundation and returned home 
after 35 years’ hard work for the development 
of Brazilian agriculture, said on his first 
visit to Holambra: “Gentlemen, I am so 
sorry, but I have no hope of your succeed- 
ing.” 
And in the early years it seemed as though 
he were right. Some years later, however, 
Dr. John Griffin came back. He could 
scarcely believe his own eyes and said: “I 
can only say that you have performed a 
miracle and in my opinion, even more than 
that.” 

The Brazilian Federal Minister of Agricul- 
ture said, in 1951, to the president of Ho- 
lambra: “It seems to me better that you 
should take all your people and put them 
on another piece of land, for I am sure that 
you will lose the game. All that you are 
doing here will end in bitterness.” In 1957 
the same gentleman came back as Secretary 
of Agriculture of the State of Bahia. After 
spending some hours here he said to the visl- 
tors who uccompanied him, “My gravest 
error as Minister of Agriculture for Brazil 
was that I did not give these Dutch farmers 
enough support, for they have done some- 
thing for Brazil that no Brazilian has ever 
done. A totally exhausted estate, with soil 
of the poorest type in Brazil, has not only 
become fertile in their hands, but is pro- 
ducing more under Dutch management than 
is produced in the best agricultural parts 
of the country”. 

THIRTEEN YEARS LATER 

Before 1948, one family unit totaling three 
persons and five bachelor zebu tenders led 
a poor existence on Holambra. Now, 13 years 
later, the farmers’ colony has grown to ap- 
proximately 1,000 Dutch people; besides, 250 
Brazilian families consisting of 600 persons, 
are working together peaceably with the 
Dutch farmers. This means that nearly 1,600 
persons are now making a good living in Ho- 
lambra, which settlement was brought to 
prosperity by Dutch initiative. 

Brazilian workers arrive here with nothing 
but their poor clothes, their wives and chil- 
dren and a small bundle of belongings. Once 
here, they soon acquire a house of bricks. 
After 2 years they are in possession of their 
own horses with the typical small Brazilian 
carriage (charrette), their radio, etc. They 
have good clothes then, and when they go 
to church on Sunday the young people are 
dressed like town dwellers. 

They have the advantages of the coopera- 
tive polyclinic, grocery store, school, festivi- 
ties, etc. The Brazilian girls can become 
members of the girls’ club, “The Pigeons,” 
where they learn artistic clay work and 
other feminine activities. Every week there 
is a special evening church service for the 
Brazilians. 

The Brazilian children are encouraged to 
go to the school on the Fazenda. Under the 
administration of the distinguished Governor 
of the State of São Paulo, His Excellency 
Carvalho Pinto, a modern primary school 
has now been built and it will not be long 
before there are no illiterates among the 
people of Holambra. 

CONTACTS WITH NEIGHBORS 

At first there was nothing on Holambra, 
but neither was there anything on the sur- 
rounding lands. The inhabitants did little 
on their small farms. They did not know 
of the use of chemical fertilizers or how to 
treat their cattle for diseases; they had not 
the faintest notion of hybrid corn and of 
spraying their crops for protection against 
insects and diseases. Now everything has 
changed. The Brazilian farmers come to the 
leaders of the colony for their advice on the 
treatment of their animals and crops. They 
are charming people, good friends and eager 
to learn. Dutch farmers, who are well- 
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equipped with tractors, combines, etc., often 
help their Brazilian neighbors with the plow- 
ing and harvesting, It is interesting to see 
that after 2 or 3 years, several small Brazilian 
farmers have already acquired their own trac- - 
tors, which they handle excellently. That 
is no wonder for the Brazilians have a nat- 
ural technical feeling and besides, they have 
the advantage of well-equipped repair shops 
on Holambra, The Brazilian farmers have 
a certain confidence in the Dutch. They 
often ask them to measure their land and 
to test their chemical fertilizers. It can be 
said truly that 200 to 300 small farmers in 
the direct surroundings of Holambra have 
totally changed their methods of working 
as a result of their contact with the Dutch 
and that many of them are now getting the 
same yields as the Dutch. 

One of the most important activities in 
Holambra is the improvement of dairy 
cattle breeding, which has its impact not 
only on the immediate environs of the 
Fazenda, but also on many other regions of 
Brazil. For that reason Holambra imports 
for itself the best bulls which are to be ob- 
tained in the Netherlands. 

All the cattle of Holambra are bred by 
artificial insemination. Many Brazilian 
farmers, big and small, are asking for the 
process for their cattle and the Holambra 
inseminator calls at their farms when asked, 
The resulting improvement in the dairy 
cattle on several Brazilian farms is sur- 
prising. Hundreds and hundreds of bulls 
have been bought during the 13 years of 
Holambra’s existence, by the departments 
of agriculture of nearly all the states of 
Brazil for improving the quality of their 
cattle. Many big farmers, from north to 
south, are building up a new herd on the 
basis of this Holambra stock. 


FAMILY FARMING ON SMALL HOLDINGS 


As a matter of fact, the Fazenda Holambra 
has become an experiment which has drawn 
the attention of the whole of South America. 
The authorities have followed its develop- 
ment with great interest, particularly in the 
state of São Paulo. The greatest achieve- 
ment of the Holambra settlement is that it 
has proved that a farming family of an 
average of eight members can earn a 
living on a relatively small piece of land: 
the average here is 35 hectares. This alone 
is very important for the structure of agri- 
culture in the whole of Latin America, be- 
cause until then, only very large estates 
were known—estates of 10,000, 20,000 to some 
hundreds of thousands of hectares, which 
were used as grazing land for beef cattle 
or not used at all—and on the other hand, 
the small patches of land of the very poor, 
uneducated farm laborers, for their own 
use. In order to raise the social living 
standard of the common people, this ~truc- 
ture will have to be changed. Impressed 
by the favorable development of Holambra, 
the authorities often come to ask the 
opinion of the management of the colony 
about the problems of land reform. The 
point of view of Holambra is that there is 
no sense in dividing large estates among 
people who are not sufficiently educated to 
run a small farm or who are expected to 
use the land obtained as an object for 
speculation. Education is required, with 
which demonstration of practice can be very 
useful. The aim of the "reforma agräria“ 
the agrarian reform—should be the aug- 
mentation cf production with the help of 
modern techniques at lower costs, so that 
great difficulties for the country can be 
avoided. 

The colony now covers an area of 5,000 
hectares, on which there are 130 farms of 
an average area of 35 hectares. Though 
most farmers have a good living and the 
yields are satisfactory, there are still prob- 
lems to be solved. One of these problems 
is the age structure of the population, in 
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view of the numbers of children. Chiefly 
young families or large families settle in 
Holambra and elderly people are not, as a 
rule, found there, as is often the case with 
settlements abroad. 

The young people growing up wish to have 
a farm of their own as soon as possible. 
On the grounds of social, spiritual, cultural, 
and economic considerations, this can best 
be realized through the formation of a new 
group. It is almost impossible for an indi- 
vidual farmer to build up a living in this 
immense country, whether he has the Bra- 
zilian nationality or not. 

But the extension schemes of the man- 
agement of the Cooperativa Holambra are 
not only designed with a view to the many 
children on the colony, they are intended 
in the first place to open the way for the 
Dutch farmer in a country where, if he is 
willing to work hard and live economically, 
he will find great opportunities. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Therefore, we are grateful that it was pos- 
sible recently to obtain a long-term loan 
of U.S. $1,250,000 (in Dutch currency, about 
Dfi.4,750,000) from the US. Government, 
with the help of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. The money is to be supplied 
through the intermediary of ICEM, Geneva, 
and administered by the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Holambra II is the first 
working object and, at the same time, the 
first project of this kind of the Develop- 
ment Bank, which was instituted by all the 
American States for financing big and im- 
portant development projects in Latin 
America. 

This credit will be used to buy land of 
approximately 30,000 hectares. The Bra- 
zillan State Bank is also willing to help and 
it will give a long-term loan of 600,000 
cruzeiros (f.8,000) to every Dutch immi- 
grant, so that an amount of Dfi. 15,000, to be 
provided by the farmer himself, will be suffi- 
cient. These amounts are required for 
building a simple house and sheds, for buy- 
ing cattle, agricultural implements, seeds, 
chemical fertilizers, spray chemicals, etc., 
and to support the farmer for the first year. 


THE NEW COLONY 


Growing pains and problems that had to 
be faced during the initial years of Holambra 
I, need not occur with the setting up of the 
new colony. The experiences gained at the 
time will be of great value to newcomers. 
It is intended to set up, among every 10 
farms of newcomers, one farm for a young 
and experienced farmer from Holambra I; 
these young farmers will be selected. The 
new colony is planned at a distance of about 
350 kilometers from Holambra I. “Quite a 
distance,” one may think. However, it 
should be remembered that in Brazil distance 
has quite another meaning than in Holland. 
For instance, 300 kilometers in Brazil, is so 
to speak, next door. Only recently, some 
farmers’ families from the Dutch settlement 
of Castrolanda paid us a visit, after cover- 
ing a thousand kilometers. 

There are several countries in the world 
where the young Dutch farmer can go, if he 
wishes to remain a farmer. But emigration 
is not a simple matter and each country has 
its advantages and disadvantages. Therefore 
he should, before reaching a decision, consid- 
er thoroughly the pros and cons. Once re- 
solved to take the big step, he should reso- 
lutely face the difficulties that will no doubt 
come. He should never let himself be dis- 
couraged, for persistence brings success. The 
development of Holambra has taught this 
lesson. There would be no sense in working 
as a farm laborer in Brazil, because he is paid 
by no means as well as in Holland, so he 
would not be able to save money, on the con- 
trary, he would even run short. In the long 
run, this, too, will change, for in Brazil so- 
cial development is in progress. If one has 
some capital, I would say Holambra II offers 
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the enterprising Dutch farmer the oppor- 
tunities to obtain a farm of his own and 
to build up, within a colony in a hospitable 
country, a prosperous future for himself and 
his family. 


The fourth program dealt with under 
the predecessor bill, H.R. 8291, and now 
included in title II of this bill, H.R. 
10079, authorizes the continuation of as- 
sistance to Cuban refugees in the United 
States. 

It is, of course, well known to the 
House that such assistance is at the pres- 
ent time rendered by using the Presi- 
dent’s contingency funds to defray a part 
of expenses borne primarily by Dade 
County, Fla. The legislation now before 
the House defines the Cuban refugees 
eligible for assistance, outlines the scope 
of such assistance, and authorizes the 
appropriation of funds by the Congress. 

The extensive committee report on this 
legislation contains a detailed discussion 
of the vexatious problem created almost 
overnight by the influx of Cuban refu- 
gees. It is, concededly, a problem very 
difficult to deal with, but—in the opinion 
of the President—this country must face 
up to this particular aspect of the sit- 
uation created by the erection of a Com- 
munist dictatorship less than 90 miles 
south of our border and accept the en- 
suing humanitarian task. 

Titles I and II of the bill are closely 
interlocked by the fact that the three 
assistance programs authorized under 
title II will be administered by one of 
the offices created pursuant to title I 
of this legislation. 

The purpose of title I is to divide into 
two offices the principal functions of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs of the Department of State as origi- 
nally established under section 104 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

First, an office headed by an officer ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, will be 
charged with responsibilities for admin- 
istration of visa, nationality, and pass- 
port laws, as well as with all functions 
pertaining to the participation of the 
United States in international migration 
organizations. Thus, the new office will 
continue to operate in the field of con- 
sular affairs as hitherto authorized by 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Second, an office under direct supervi- 
sion of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration will be charged 
with that part of the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs as 
now constituted, which pertain to secu- 
rity functions and investigative duties 
relating to all personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State employed in this country 
and abroad. The same office will be re- 
sponsible for physical and other security 
functions carried out by the Department 
of State customarily or under the law. 

After an extensive study of the prob- 
lem, the Committee on the Judiciary 
unanimously recommends the separation 
of the two functions of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs in the be- 
lief that such division will provide for 
a better selection of properly qualified 
heads of each unit and enhance the effi- 
ciency of the important security opera- 
pees conducted by the Department of 
S ý 
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In addition to the recommendations by 
the President, this legislation has been 
endorsed by the Department of State. 
Several amendments proposed by the 
Department of State were carefully ex- 
amined by the committee. Some of 
them were included in this legislation 
without change, some were modified, and 
some found not advisable. 

I urge the House to pass the bill. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Iowa 
is not in any way challenging the pres- 
ent action in regard to the refugees. 
Would the gentleman, who is learned on 
this subject, inform the House whether 
or not we have any plan for the solution 
of the present Cuban refugee problem? 

Mr. WALTER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman in all candor that this is a vexa- 
tious problem which, as far as I am con- 
cerned, defies solution. We are in the 
very strange position, and I might say 
very healthy position, that practically 
every one of the Cuban people who are 
here now want to return to their own 
land. It is not a case of our attempting 
to absorb these people. If it was, then 
their resettlement would be much easier, 
as I see it, but these people will not even 
leave Dade County, Fla., because of its 
proximity to Cuba. It is not easy to find 
places for more than a handful of them 
in other sections of the United States 
where they could find employment be- 
cause there is no desire, I repeat, to get 
their little roots embedded into the soil 
of North America. They love their 
homeland and are waiting for the day 
when it will be free again and they can 
return to it. 

Mr. KYL. Is it not true that these 
refugees are here under special emer- 
gency dispensation which is allowed un- 
der the present law? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right, they are 
here under a provision of the immigra- 
tion law under which, where there is a 
finding of emergency and of the best in- 
terest of the United States to admit 
these people, they can be admitted tem- 
porarily. They have no status under 
the law. They are not here as aliens for 
the purpose of permanent residence. 
They are not here as aliens for the pur- 
pose of pursuing studies, or for a visit or 
for any other purpose. The are here by 
sufferance. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill under considera- 
tion, one of the sections of which will 
provide statutory authority for the ad- 
ministration to continue its program of 
assistance to the Cuban refugees in our 
country, under the regular congressional 
authorization and appropriations pro- 
ceedings. 

I commend the tireless efforts of the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, FRANCIS WALTER, chairman of the 
Immigration Subcommittee, who has 
worked so hard to bring this bill to the 
floor of the House. There is undoubtedly 
no other single individual in this country 
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who is as intimately familiar with the 
many phases of immigration and reset- 
tlement of exiles and refugees as Mr. 
Water. This is a very comprehensive 
and complicated field. 

He is giving us today an opportunity 
to vote on a measure which will improve 
the machinery for this country’s partic- 
ipation in international migration and 
resettlement matters and which will give 
full recognition to the assistance pro- 
grams being carried on by the United 
States unilaterally as in the case of the 
Cuban exiles in this country. 

Mr. Watrer’s subcommittee has given 
full recognition to the tremendous ef- 
forts expended by State and local offi- 
cials in Florida, the Catholic Church, 
and by the many private relief organiza- 
tions which have been so generous in 
their willingness to assume major re- 
sponsibilities in aiding the Cuban exiles 
and in resettling them in our country. 
His committee’s report on this section of 
the bill is replete with statistics indicat- 
ing the magnitude of the Cuben refugee 
problem in this country, particularly in 
the south Florida area. This measure 
will go a long way toward insuring 
proper, efficient administration of the 
program and will insure that all those in 
need will be cared for until they are 
settled and able to provide for them- 
selves, 

In behalf of all of the citizens of south 
Florida, I express to Chairman WALTER 
my appreciation for the outstanding job 
he and his subcommittee have done on 
this bill, as well as our sincere thanks 
for his interest and support in providing 
for a well-conceived, prescribed program 
of assistance to those thousands of 
Cubans who have found refuge on our 
shores. I hope the other body will give 
its speedy approval of this program. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to section 204(a) on 
page 9 of the bill and, particularly, to 
the part beginning on line 16 relating 
to the redelegation of authority by the 
President. My question is this: How 
does that compare with existing law on 
the subject of redelegation of authority? 

Mr. WALTER. I might say to the 
gentleman this is the law today in many 
other fields of activities. It is important 
to bear in mind the fact that this au- 
thority applies to services and not to 
supplies. The President is authorized to 
delegate authority to enter into con- 
tracts for services. This language is 
deemed to be necessary because of the 
difficulty in contracting under the usual 
provisions of the law, that is, making 
a contract with the lowest responsible 
bidder for services, advertising and so 
forth. 

Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman re- 
gard this as an extension of existing law? 

Mr. WALTER. No, sir; this is iden- 
tical with existing law. Unfortunately, 
our committee could not devise any way 
to do more than to accept existing law. 
Actually, we do not like this delegation 
of authority. I agree that it is not a 
good thing, but you must bear in mind 
the fact that the delegation is with re- 
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spect to the contracting for services and 
not for supplies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in substantial part, 
title II of the bill passed the House last 
year. Accordingly I shall confine my 
remarks to title I. 

Title I is essentially a reorganization 
plan for the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs of the State Department. 
The Bureau would be abolished and its 
functions would be subdivided and as- 
signed to two newly established offices 
bearing names to be later designated by 
the President and the Secretary of 
State. 

The first of these new offices, to be 
headed by an Assistant Secretary of 
State appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the other body, 
will have general jurisdiction over the 
administration of the passport laws and 
issuance of visas under the immigration 
laws, U.S. participation in international 
migration organizations, the determina- 
tion of nationality of persons outside the 
United States, and matters relating to 
consular affairs as assigned by the Secre- 

The second new office, still without a 
formal name, can, for purposes of dis- 
cussion, best be called the “security of- 
fice” and its head the “chief security 
officer.” Operating under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Administration, the se- 
curity office will administer the security 
function in its three major categories, 
viz, personnel security, security of State 
Department establishments, and physical 
security. The physical security cate- 
gory embraces primarily responsibility 
for the physical safety of foreign states- 
men visiting this country. The category 
of security of State Department estab- 
lishments both here and abroad deals 
mainly with problems of communications 
security, such as wiretaps, clandestine 
microphones, and similar listening and 
penetration devices. The personnel cate- 
gory concerns the suitability and loyalty 
of State Department employees, both 
with respect to initial employment and 
retention in employment. 

The personnel security program in 
every department of the executive 
branch of the Government is governed by 
an Executive order issued by the Presi- 
dent on April 27, 1953, as later amended. 
Under that order, every prospective 
civilian employee is subject to investiga- 
tion. That investigation must include 
written inquiries addressed to appro- 
priate law-enforcement agencies, former 
employers, school officials, and listed ref- 
erences. A national agency check, in- 
cluding an FBI fingerprint check, is also 
required. If such an investigation dis- 
closes a security question, then a full 
field investigatio must be conducted. 
A full field investigation is required as a 
matter of course for all Presidential ap- 
pointees and for employees in posts clas- 
sified by the head of the department as 
“sensitive positions.” 

The new security office will, of course, 
be bound by the provisions of this Exec- 
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utive order with respect to both em- 
ployment and retention in employment 
of State Department personnel. In ad- 
dition, the bill requires the Secretary of 
State, in consultation with the Attorney 
General and the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, to promulgate such 
rules, regulations, and procedures in the 
field of both investigation and evalua- 
tion as may be necessary to implement 
the stated purposes of the legislation. 
In connection therewith, and in connec- 
tion with the administration of matters 
subject to the provisions of section 103 
of the bill, Congress has reserved con- 
tinuing oversight powers and has im- 
posed the specific statutory obligation 
for the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration to maintain close 
liaison with the appropriate committees 
of Congress. Short of the assertion of 
the Executive privilege, we intend that 
this liaison be continuing, complete and 
unabridged. 

Under section 103 of the bill, a Foreign 
Service officer is not eligible to occupy 
the position of chief security officer. 
This provision is not in any way or in 
any degree intended as a rebuke to the 
Foreign Service or its personnel. Neither 
is it intended as an embargo against 
service in the security office by Foreign 
Service officers. On the contrary, we 
feel that it would be helpful in the de- 
velopment of security consciousness for 
every Foreign Service officer at some 
point in his career to serve some time 
in the security apparatus. Moreover, we 
recognize that many Foreign Service 
officers have acquired extensive training, 
experience and knowledge in security 
functions, and the committee wants the 
new security office to have the benefit of 
that expertise. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that a Foreign Service 
officer should be the chief security 
officer. We sincerely believe that it is 
in his own best interests not to be. The 
Foreign Service is a career service with 
a high esprit de corps. Its members 
are understandably dedicated to the 
preservation of its good name and re- 
luctant to disclose information concern- 
ing fellow members which might tend to 
tarnish its public image. It is unfair to 
a Foreign Service officer commissioned 
with the responsibility which the posi- 
tion of chief security officer would en- 
tail, to require him to pass wholly ob- 
jective judgment upon the deportment of 
one of his colleagues with whom he has 
spent his whole professional life, partic- 
ularly if that colleague happens to be 
his senior or his superior. Whatever 
judgment he passed might be suspect 
to outsiders. It might appear to some 
to be a whitewash; to others, a bend- 
ing over backwards; to others an act 
of spite—all depending upon the out- 
sider’s individual evaluation of the 
gravity of the charge, the weight of the 
evidence, and the purity of the personal 
motivation of the officer who passes 
the judgment. It seems to me that the 
Congress would do the career Foreign 
Service officer a genuine kindness by 
sparing him the ordeal of passing such 
a judgment. In summary, the duty of 
investigating, informing against, and 
punishing a professional colleague is a 
chore which the career Foreign Service 
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officer should not covet and a burden 
which the Congress should not impose. 

Your committee does not suggest that 
this reorganization plan is a perfect in- 
strument. Perfect performance on the 
part of any organization is impossible if 
there is any degree of imperfection in 
the orientation, motivation, or dedica- 
tion of those who staff it. By the same 
token, perfect performance is possible 
where orientation, motivation, and dedi- 
cation are perfect, even when the or- 
ganizational structure is imperfect. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. What do you consider the 
appropriate committees of Congress for 
State Department matters? 

Mr. POFF. I would certainly assume 
that all the committees of Congress 
which have to do with foreign affairs 
and the subject of immigration and 
naturalization would be appropriate 
committees. 

Mr. HAYS. I thought it would be nice, 
since your committee assumed jurisdic- 
tion over setting up bureaus in the State 
Department, to at least say that you 
thought the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs was the appropriate committee. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is entirely 
in error when he says this committee 
assumed jurisdiction. This committee 
took jurisdiction when the bill was re- 
ferred to it by the Speaker of the House. 

Mr, HAYS. The title of the bill, of 
course, is really a little bit misleading 
because actually the phrase “and for 
other purposes” covers a multitude of 
‘sins, does it not? 

Mr. POFF. It is true that it deals with 
certain other matters, but essentially it 
deals with the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. That is within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr, Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, there 

presently exists in the Department of 
State the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs. As the title signifies, this 
Bureau has jurisdiction not only over 
the regular consular duties, but also the 
internal and physical security affairs of 
the Department. Because of the inher- 
ent disparity between these two classes 
of duties, it has been thought desirable 
from the standpoint of sound adminis- 
tration to divide these two functions into 
separate offices each to be headed by an 
official who possesses expertise in the af- 
fairs of his respective office. 

Under title I, section 101 provides a 
substitute for section 104 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. Subsection 
(a) of the proposed section 104 of the 
basic act restates the provisions of exist- 
ing law relating to the powers, duties, 
and functions of the Secretary of State 
and the diplomatic and consular officers 
of the United States in the administra- 
z= of the immigration and nationality 

Ws. 

Subsection (b) of the proposed section 
104 creates a new office within the De- 
partment of State which shall be charged 
with the administration of the laws re- 
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lating to passports, visas, consular af- 
fairs, international migratory affairs, 
activities extending legal protection and 
assistance to refugees, and other related 
functions which may be delegated by the 
Secretary of State. 

The head of this newly created office 
shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He shall hold the rank and 
compensation of an Assistant Secretary 
of State and shall be a citizen of the 
United States who possesses expert 
knowledge of nationality laws, immigra- 
tion laws, and international migration 
affairs. The appointive head of this of- 
fice, in administering the laws charged 
to his office, shall maintain close liaison 
with the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in order to assure uniform 
interpretations of such laws. He shall 
also maintain close liaison with the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress in or- 
der to be advised regarding the admin- 
istration of the laws and affairs of the 
act. 

Section 102 of title I contains provi- 
sions designed to enable uninterrupted 
operations of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Aet. 

Section 103 of title I authorizes the 
establishment within the Department of 
State, under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration, of an administrative 
unit. This unit shall be headed by an 
Official, other than a Foreign Service 
officer, who is a citizen of the United 
States and qualified by experience in all 
facets of security affairs. The functions 
of this unit is to investigate and pass 
upon the suitability and loyalty of State 
Department personnel, in the United 
States and abroad, and to manage the 
physical and other security tasks charged 
to the Department. In the proper ad- 
ministration of this unit, the Secretary 
of State is charged with the duty of 
maintaining continuous cooperation with 
the Attorney General and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission in order 
to insure that appropriate rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures in the field of se- 
curity are established, evaluated, and 
surveyed for the purpose of determining 
their efficiency. In addition, the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tration is charged with maintaining close 
liaison with the appropriate committees 
of Congress in matters of security in 
order to assure congressional participa- 
tion in the development and survey of 
the rules, regulations, and procedures 
promulgated or established which affect 
national security. 

The requirement in section 103 that 
the head of the administrative unit shall 
be limited to a person other than a For- 
eign Service officer was thoroughly con- 
sidered and debated by the subcommittee 
in charge of this legislation and by the 
full Committee on the Judiciary. In 
imposing this limitation, the committee 
has absolutely no intention of casting 
reflection upon or to disparage the integ- 
rity of Foreign Service officers, The 
committee holds the members of the 
Foreign Service in high esteem. It be- 
lieves that the limitation benefits the 
Foreign Service by relieving its officers 
of the incongruity of investigating and 
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passing upon the suitability of fellow 
officers who at some future time may 
become their supervisors or who may 
themselves someday be placed in the 
position of investigators and evaluators. 
In addition, the limitation is imposed in 
the belief that the periodic rotation of 
Foreign Service officers abroad conflicts 
with the necessary requirement that the 
head of the unit possess expertise in se- 
curity matters. Nothing in this section 
precludes, however, the appointment of 
Foreign Service officers to serve on the 
staff of the security unit where their 
administrative experience may indeed be 
valuable. 

Title II, sections 202 (a), (b) (1), and 
(b) (2), of the bill seek to reenact three 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, amended, authorizing the op- 
eration or the participation by the 
United States in defined programs of as- 
sistance to certain migrants and refu- 
gees. Since the philosophy and purposes 
of the newly proposed foreign aid legis- 
lation—the Act for International De- 
velopment—are not consonant with the 
migration and refugee programs, it has 
been thought desirable to simplify and 
consolidate these latter provisions into 
this new act. To that purpose, author- 
ization is granted for the appropriation 
of funds for the operation of these pro- 
grams, but the act does not itself ap- 
propriate any funds. 

Sections 202(b) (3) through (6) of 
Title II authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist certain refugees from 
Western Hemisphere countries—partic- 
ularly Cuba—who have fied to the United 
States in fear of persecution. 

The remaining sections of title II are 
merely administrative in nature. They 
provide for continued cooperation with 
the appropriate committees of Congress; 
the transfer of funds already appropri- 
ated to the pertinent programs herein 
established by this act; the coordination 
and cooperation with governmental and 
private agencies—United States and for- 
eign—which conduct refugee and mi- 
grant programs; the making of contracts 
and delegation of authority; the com- 
pensation, allowances and travel of au- 
thorized personnel; the continuity of 
existing programs until appropriate ad- 
ministrative action is taken under this 
new legislation; und the reveal of exist- 
ing legislation which conflicts with the 
newly created legislation of this act. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand this would 
abolish the present Bureau of Security 
in the State Department; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, it divides the re- 
sponsibilities that are now held by that 
particular office into two sections. It 
is not quite true to say that it will 
abolish it, because there will be a new 
office that will handle a portion of the 
duties that are now handled by that 
office. 

Mr. GROSS. It will reconstitute it in 
a different fashion; is that approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. GROSS. Now, the Secretary of 
State has the authority to issue 90-day 
waivers, security waivers. Does this in 
any way affect the Secretary of State’s 
authority to issue 90-day waivers? 

Mr. MOORE. I do not think that 
this touches upon that provision of the 
law at all, and I do not believe, from the 
manner in which I have attempted to 
explain it, that the gentleman from Iowa 
should take that construction. I do not 
believe that is in the bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The Secretary, as I un- 
derstand it, has authority to use a man 
in a clerical position if they do not get 
the full field investigation back and they 
need someone. He can issue waivers for 
90 days pending the receipt of the in- 
vestigation. I think that is not only 
true in the State Department but many 
other departments. 

Mr. GROSS. Why, certainly; there is 
the case—and it is not more than a 
year and a half old—of the Bureau of 
Security having reported and a full field 
investigation having been made and still 
giving a 90-day waiver. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, that would not hap- 
pen in this administration. You say it 
was à year and a half ago? 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man it happened in this administration. 

Mr. HAYS. Then you do not know 
how to count dates, either one way or 
the other. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I said a year or 
year and a half ago. Make it a year 
ago. 

Mr. HAYS. Of course, you can make 
it whatever you want to. I am begin- 
ning to doubt that it ever happened at 
all. You started off making it a year 
and a half and now a year, and I can- 
not stop you from doing that. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman from 
Ohio would care to see the letter I have 
here, that will sustain and give all the 
dates, times, and places. 

Mr. MOORE. Despite the commen- 
tary between the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from Iowa this is a 
good bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave the 
committee with the firm impression that 
the committee in considering H.R. 10079 
had a very good purpose in mind, one 
which our Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality felt should be writ- 
ten into law. We went into this matter 
very carefully. We had the Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion before us. He spoke in the most 
favorable terms for what we desire to 
do with this legislation. I recommend 
it to the committee for their considera- 
tion and approval. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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TITLE I 


Sec. 101. Section 104 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1104) is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 104. (a) The Secretary of State shall 
be charged with the administration and the 
enforcement of the provisions of this Act and 
all other immigration and nationality laws 
relating to (1) the powers, duties, and func- 
tions of diplomatic and consular officers of 
the United States, except those powers, du- 
ties, and functions conferred upon the con- 
sular officers relating to the granting or re- 
fusal of visas; and (2) the determination of 
nationality of a person not in the United 
States. He shall establish such regulations; 
prescribe such forms of reports, entries, and 
other papers; issue such instructions; and 
perform such other acts as he deems neces- 
sary for carrying out such provisions. He 
is authorized to confer or impose upon any 
employee of the United States, with the 
consent of the head of the department or 
independent establishment under whose 
jurisdiction the employee is serving, any of 
the powers, functions, or duties conferred or 
imposed by this Act or regulations issued 
thereunder upon officers or employees of the 
Department of State or of the American For- 
eign Service. 

“(b) There is established in the Depart- 
ment of State an Office which shall be en- 
titled as designated by the President, which 
Office shall be filled by appointment by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, with rank and compensa- 
tion equal to that of an Assistant Secretary 
of State. The incumbent of such Office shall 
be a citizen of the United States qualified 
by knowledge of the nationality laws, im- 
migration laws, and international migra- 
tion affairs. He shall maintain close liaison 
with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in order that there may be uniform 
interpretations of the provisions of such 
laws and laws and agreements relating to 
international migration affairs. He shall 
also maintain close liaison with the appro- 
priate committees of Congress in order that 
they may be advised regarding the adminis- 
tration of such laws and affairs, and of this 
Act. Such officer shall be charged with any 
and all responsibility and authority in the 
administration of the Office and of this Act 
affecting or relating to passports, visas, con- 
sular affairs, international migration affairs, 
and such other related functions conferred 
on the Secretary of State as may be delegated 
to him by the Secretary of State.” 

Sec. 102. All orders, regulations, rules, 
delegations, notices, determinations, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, made, con- 
cluded. or taken under the authority of any 
provision of section 104 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act prior to its amendment 
by this Act shall continue in full force and 
effect until modified, revoked, or superseded 
under the authority of this title. Any of 
the powers, functions, or duties conferred 
or imposed upon the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of 
the Department of State under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, or regulations 
issued thereunder, are hereby conferred or 
imposed upon the Secretary of State. 

Sec, 103. The Secretary of State shall have 
the authority to establish in the Department 
of State, under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration, an administrative unit 
authorized to carry out functions relative to 
(1) such investigations of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of State as may 
pertain to his suitability and loyalty to the 
United States; (2) security of the Depart- 
ment of State and its establishments abroad; 
and (3) physical security. 

The chief officer of such administrative 
unit shall be a citizen of the United States, 
other than a Foreign Service officer, qualified 
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by experience in investigative and security 
activities, functions, and methods. The 
Secretary of State hereby authorized (1) 
to promulgate, in consultation with the At- 
torney General and the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, such rules and 
regulations, and (2) to issue such instruc- 
tions, establish such procedures, and per- 
form such other acts and functions as he 
deems necessary for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this section. The Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Administration shall 
maintain close liaison with the appropriate 
committees of Congress in order that they 
may be advised regarding the administration 
of this section and the operations of the ad- 
ministrative unit established thereunder. 

Sec. 104. (a) The title preceding section 
104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“Powers and duties of the Secretary of State” 


(b) Section 104 of the table of contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 104. Powers and duties of the Secretary 
of State.” 


(c) Subsection (e) of section 212 of the 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
188) redesignated by section 109(c) of the 
Act of September 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 535) as 
subsection (f) is hereby redesignated as sub- 
section (i). 
TITLE H 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962.” 

Sec. 202. (a) The President is hereby 
authorized to continue membership for the 
United States in the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration in ac- 
cordance with its constitution approved in 
Venice, Italy, on October 19, 1953. For the 
purpose of assisting in the movement of ref- 
ugees and migrants and to enhance the eco- 
nomic progress of the developing countries 
by providing for a coordinated supply of 
selected manpower, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such amounts as may 
be necessary from time to time for the pay- 
ment by the United States of its contribu- 
tions to the Committee for the effectuation 
of its purposes, and all necessary salaries 
and expenses incident to United States par- 
ticipation in the Committee. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary from time to time— 

(1) for contributions to the activities of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for assistance to refugees under his 
mandate or in behalf of whom he is exercis- 
ing his good offices; 

(2) for assistance to or in behalf of ref- 
ugees designated by the President (by class, 
group, or designation of their respective 
countries of origin or areas of residence) 
when the President determines that such as- 
sistance will contribute to the defense, or to 
the security, or to the foreign policy interests 
of the United States; 

(3) for assistance to or in behalf of ref- 
ugees in the United States whenever the 
President shall determine that such assist- 
ance would be in the interest of the United 
States: Provided, That the term “refugees” 
as herein used means aliens who (A) because 
of persecution or fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion, 
fled from a country of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; (B) cannot return thereto because 
of fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion; and (C) are in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials 
of life; 

(4) for assistance to State or local public 
agencies providing services for substantial 
numbers of individuals who meet the re- 
quirements of subparagraph (3) (other than 
clause (C) thereof) for (A) health services 
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and educational services to such individuals, 
and (B) special training for employment and 
services related thereto; 

(5) for transportation to, and resettle- 
ment in, other areas of the United States 
of individuals who meet the requirements of 
subparagraph (8) {other than clause (C) 
thereof) and who, having regard for their 
income and other resources, need assistance 
in obtaining such services; and 

(6) for establishment and maintenance of 
projects for employment or refresher pro- 
fessional training of individuals who meet 
the requirements of subparagraph (3) (other 
than clause (C) thereof) and who, having 
regard for their income and resources, need 
such employment or need assistance in ob- 
taining such retraining. 

Funds appropriated for the purposes of 
this section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

(c) Of the funds made available for use 
under section 451(a) of the Act for Inter- 
national Development of 1961 (75 Stat. 434), 
not to exceed $10,000,000 may be used in any 
fiscal year im order to meet unexpected 
urgent refugee and migration needs, when 
the President determines such use to be im- 
portant to the national interest. 

(d) The President shall keep the appro- 
priate committees of Congress informed of 
the use of funds and the exercise of func- 
tions authorized in this title. 

(e) Unobligated and unexpended balances 
of funds made available under authority of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and of the Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1961, and allocated or transferred for 
the purpose of providing assistance to or in 
behalf of refugees, migrants, escapees, and 
selected persons are hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the purposes of this 
section and may be consolidated with appro- 
priations authorized by this section. 

Sec, 203. (a) In carrying out the purpose 
of this title, the President is authorized 

(1) to make loans, advances, and grants 
to, make and perform agreements and con- 
tracts with, or enter into other transactions 
with, any individual, corporation, or other 
body of persons, Government or Government 
agency, whether within or without the 
United States, and international and inter- 
governmental organizations; and 

(2) to accept and use money, funds, prop- 
erty, and services of any kind made available 
by gift, devise, bequest, grant, or otherwise 
for such purposes. 

(b) Whenever the President determines 
it to be in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, the functions authorized under 
this title may be performed without regard 
to such provisions of law (other than the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 7), as 
amended) regulating the making, perform- 
ance, amendment, or modification of con- 
tracts and the expenditure of funds of the 
United States Government as the President 
may specify. 

Sec. 204. (a) The President is authorized 
to designate the head of any department or 
agency in the executive branch, or any offi- 
cial thereof who is required to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to perform any 
functions conferred upon the President by 
this title. If the President shall so specify, 
any individual so designated under this sub- 
section is authorized to redelegate to any 
of his subordinates any functions author- 
ized to be performed by him under this 
subsection, except the function of exercising 
the waiver authority specified in section 
203(b) of this title. 

(b) The President may allocate or trans- 
fer to any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment any part of any funds available 
for carrying out the purposes of this title. 
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Such funds shall be available for obligation 
and expenditure for the purposes for which 
authorized in accordance with authority 
granted in this title or under authority 
governing the activities of the agencies of 
the United States Government to which 
such funds are allocated or transferred. 
Funds allocated or transferred pursuant to 
this subsection to any such agency may be 
established in separate appropriation ac- 
counts on the books of the Treasury. 

Sec. 205. (a) Funds made available for 
the purposes of this title shall be available 
for— 

(1) compensation, allowances, and travel 
of personnel, including Foreign Service per- 
sonnel whose services are utilized primarily 
for the purpose of this title, and without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, 
for printing and binding, and for expendi- 
tures outside the United States for the 
procurement of suppliec and services and 
for other administrative and operating pur- 
poses (other than compensation of per- 
sonnel) without regard to such laws and 
regulations governing the obligation and 
expenditure of Government funds as may 
be mecessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this title; 

(2) employment or assignment of Foreign 
Service Reserve officers for the duration of 
operations under this title; 

(3) exchange of funds without regard to 
section 3651 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 543), and loss by exchanges; 

(4) expenses authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
801 et seq.), not otherwise provided for; 

(5) expenses authorized by the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890-892), as 
amended; and 

(6) all other expenses determined by the 
President to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

(b) Except as may be expressly provided 
to the contrary in this title, all determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions 
issued, undertaken, or entered into under 
authority of any provision of law contained 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, whether repealed or not, or the 
Act of International Development of 1961, 
shall continue in full force and effect until 
modified, revoked, or superseded under the 
authority of this title. 

Sec. 206. Subsections (a), (e), and (d) of 
section 405 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and the last sentence of 
subsection (c) of section 451 of the said 
Act, are hereby repealed. 

Ssc. 207. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 206 of this title, until the enact- 
ment of legislation appropriating funds for 
activities under this title, such activities 
may be conducted with funds made avail- 
able under section 451(a) of the Act for In- 
ternational Development (75 Stat. 434). 


Mr. WALTER (interrupting reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 13, strike out “Act” and in- 
sert Title“. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the committee amendment is agreed to. 


March 13 


There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER of Penn- 
sylvania: Page 11, line 23 after “Act,” insert 
“and the last sentence of section 2(a) of the 
Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504) ,”. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to eliminate 
from section 2(a) of Public Law 86- 
648—act of July 14, 1960; 75 Stat. 
504—the date on which the Attorney 
General is directed to discontinue the 
paroling into the United States of cer- 
tain refugee-escapees defined in sec- 
tion 1 of the said law and in section 
15 (% (1) of the Act of September 11, 
1957—71 stat. 643-644. The termi- 
nation of the discretionary power vested 
in the Attorney General under the 1960 
law may occur, at any time, by action 
of the House or the Senate, as prescribed 
by that portion of section 2 of Public 
Law 86-648 which will remain in force, 
the instant amendment notwithstand- 


ing. 

With the expiration, on March 25, 
1962, of section 15 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957—repealed pursuant to 
section 24(a) (4) (b) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1961—75 Stat. 657—the 
utilization of section 212(d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 86-648, will re- 
main the sole instrumentality for the 
participation of the United States in in- 
ternationally concerted efforts to cope 
with the steadily diminishing, but still 
existing, problem of the resettlement of 
refugees who are within the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

It appears necessary to state at this 
point that Public Law 86-648 in its con- 
cept as well as in administrative opera- 
tions undertaken thereunder does not 
provide for the inception of a large im- 
migration program as such programs 
were authorized pursuant to legislation 
enacted in the aftermath of World War 
II, in 1948, 1950, and 1953. ‘This is 
basically a program designed to provide 
@ remedy and a possible solution for 
what might be properly called “unfin- 
ished business” in the refugee situation, 
namely, the resettlement of a rather 
negligible number of older residue cases. 
The law also offers an opportunity to 
provide relief in deserving cases of more 
recent refugees whose claim to such 
status as defined in the law is satisfac- 
torily sustained by facts. 

Numerically, the program is predi- 
cated on the “fair share” principle un- 
der which the United States may accept 
for resettlement not to exceed 25 per- 
cent of the number of refugees who 
within specified 6-month periods have 
been admitted for resettlement by other 
cooperating countries of the free world. 

Since the inception of the program 
in the autumn of 1960 until mid-Febru- 
ary 1962, total entries in the United 
States numbered 5,806 persons, as il- 
lustrated by the following chart. 
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Cumulative report of refugee-escapees paroled under act of July 14, 1960, as of Feb. 19,1962 this steady erosion of the powers of 


Country from which escaped | Total 


The extent of cooperation of other 
countries in providing resettlement for 
refugees is indicated by the following 
chart: 

Resettlement of refugees subject to mandate 
of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees to countries other than the 
United States, during the period Jan 1, 
1961, to Dec. 31, 1961 

I 

Oversea movements effected by ICEM to: 

1 


GRANCS. 5.28 sac omens 186 
REN aoe ese ah SSG as 270 
Getteeriand 217 
United Kingdom Ar 351 
Other European countries 122 

A Cy 1, 588 


ng RE SRR SRS ESS 589 
TORO oo. a nk tenn a 956 
6— — E 194 
—— — — 222 
3 . —7—— 16 
Netherlands - = 193 

Total... 8 eae A 2,120 

Grand total 28, 858 


1Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration; Geneva, Switzerland. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 9, strike out all of lines 3 through 10. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this legislation has merit. But I can- 
not support this or any other legislation 
with the broad ‘delegation of power as 
provided for on page 9 of the bill, section 
203, paragraph (b), which reads as fol- 
lows: 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
title, the functions authorized under this 
title may be performed without regard to 
such provisions of law (other than the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 7), as 
amended) regulating the making, perform- 
ance, amendment, or modification of con- 
tracts and the expenditure of funds of the 
United States Government as the President 
may specify. 


Mr. Chairman, this is an untram- 
meled, completely unwarranted delega- 
tion of power with respect to this or any 
other legislation, and my amendment 
would strike it out. 

It will probably be said that this pro- 
vision is found in the Mutual Security 
Act and in the Act for International De- 
velopment, and that is entirely true. 
But, I opposed both of those bills, and 
one of the reasons why I opposed them 
was because of the unconscionable dele- 
gations of power by Congress to the 
Chief Executive. It makes no difference 
to me whether it is the present Presi- 
dent or any other President. Section 
203 of this bill also provides that the 
President may “accept and use money, 
funds, property, and services of any kind 
made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purposes.” 

Had the President been armed with 
the delegated power in this bill it would 
have been possible, if I interpret this 
language correctly, for him to have used 
Federal funds in the tractors for Cuba 
promotion, when that enterprise fell flat 
on its collective face because the Ameri- 
can public refused to support it. I say 
again to the membership of the House 
that this provision constitutes an unholy 
and unconscionable delegation of power. 
It ought not to be in any legislation, ex- 
cept that of the utmost emergency. I 
hope the committee will accept my 
amendment to strike it out. I cannot 
vote for the bill if it contains this delega- 
tion of power, for I will not be a party to 


Coneress. 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. eee I rise 


might have gainec as a result of the 
remarks made by my very dear friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
is not novel at all. This is the language 
that appeared in the Mutual Security 
Act, in the Foreign Assistance Act, the 
Peace Corps Act, the Fulbright-Hays 
Act. This is a provision that is neces- 
sary because of the inability to write 
specific language to deal with the type of 
case with which we are dealing in this 
legislation. 

As far as paying for tractors for Cuba 
is concerned, I will say to my friend that 


an example. One of the welfare or- 
ganizations, one of the voluntary agen- 
cies—the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference or the Jewish Hias, or the 
Lutheran Council or whatever it might 
be—have representatives in Europe. 
They have interpreters on their staff. 
So, instead of the United States recruit- 
ing interpreters, under the civil service, 
if you please, we enter into an agreement 
with these voluntary agencies under 
which they make available the services 
of an interpreter as, if and when needed. 
I do not know how you can enter into 
the kind of a contract for that particular 
service unless this language is used. 

I do not like to delegate authority any 


very happy to do so; 
but I do not think it is possible in this 
of activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman should, 
and I am sure he has, read this provi- 
sion, paragraph (b) of section 203 of the 
bill. 


Under (a), which immediately pre- 
cedes it, if the gentleman will bear with 
me, it says: 

In carrying out the purpose of this title, 
the President is authorized— 

(1) to make loans, advances, and grants 
to, make and perform agreements and con- 
tracts with, or enter into other transactions 
with, any individual, corporation, or other 
body of persons, Government or Government 
agency, whether within or without the 
United States, and international and inter- 
governmental organizations; 

This goes far beyond services—this 
delegation of power to the President to 
be found in paragraph (b) to make 
loans, advances, grants and enter into 
transactions with persons, individuals 
or corporations. This is not limited to 
services. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of 
State, I should like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania whether or 
not the passage of this bill will result 
in an increase in appropriations for the 
Department of State. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, it will not. 
It will cause an increase to the extent of 
the $10 million. 

Mr. BOW. Does it include a new As- 
sistant Secretary or a new position at 
the salary of an Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. WALTER. Oh, no. The posi- 
tion envisaged here, the incumbent 
thereof will be paid the same salary. 
There will be no additional salary. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make the record clear so that we can 
understand that there is nothing in 
here that is going to increase appropria- 
tions. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] will recall that last year we had a 
bill on the floor and were told that the 
appropriation for this year would be $40 
million. They are now asking $56 mil- 
lion and have gone as high as $142 mil- 
lion. I think in these authorization bills 
we should have some understanding 
whether we are creating a situation in 
which appropriations necessarily will 
have to be increased. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from 
Ohio refers to the colloquy last year; I 
think the gentleman perhaps is using the 
term “this year” in a way that is a lit- 
tle bit misleading; and I am sure he does 
not intend to be. I think what I said 
last year was that I was told that the ap- 
propriation in the initial year of the act 
would be the same, $40 million. That 
is what I was told and that is the way it 
was, because the initial year is now go- 
ing on. Nobody asked me, and I did not 
volunteer the information, but I certain- 
ly would have; that in subsequent years 
there would be more money asked for, 
and the fiscal year 1963 is a subsequent 
year. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the gentleman that I was not in any 
way criticizing the gentleman from Ohio 
and his reply to us at that time. I par- 
ticularly had in mind that I had asked 
the question also of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Apatr]. We were told then 
that it would be about $40 million, as 
the report of the committee shows, in 
the initial year. 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. This was the initial ap- 
propriation under that bill. Since it has 
become effective, this is the first time 
we have had an appropriation for that 
bill and they are now asking $56 million. 
But I might point out to the gentleman 
that the Assistant Secretary handling 
this phase of it now has told me that 
he has requested of the Secretary ap- 
proximately $142 million, which is $102 
million more than the $40 million we 
were talking about. 
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I just think it is well in the authoriza- 
tion bill that we have some understand- 
ing so that when we get to the appro- 
priations with this request for additional 
funds that they cannot come in and say, 
“You authorized it; you have got to give 
it to us.” 

Mr. WALTER. There is no author- 
ization here for anything whatsoever. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman feels that 
this will not increase the cost of 
operation? 

Mr. WALTER. I am positive that it 
will not. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 
That is the information I was seeking. 

Mr.WALTER. The same amount will 
be expended. It will be transferred 
from one board to another. 

Mr. BOW. That is what I wanted to 
be sure of, that we were not increasing 
the overall expense. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out in line with what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] said, that even if 
the Department asks for $140 million 
for the implementation of the Educa- 
tional Exchange Act, that I think will do 
a lot more good than the same amount 
spent elsewhere, on something that may 
prove to be entirely wasted. I am for 
this program to put a man on the moon. 
The Congress will appropriate $5 bil- 
lion, $10 billion, or whatever it costs to 
do that. It might be fair to ask if put- 
ting a man on the moon will do as much 
good in winning the cold war we are 
engaged in, a project that might cost 
$10 billion or even more—whether it will 
do as much good as $150 million spent 
to bring students here from other lands 
to study in the United States to under- 
stand what democracy means in the 
United States, to understand how it 
works, then to go back and try to in- 
doctrinate their own people with some 
of the ideas and ideals of the United 
States. Whatever it costs, whether $40 
million, $56 million, or whatever the 
figure may be for the educational ex- 
change program, it may prove more ef- 
fective in winning the cold war than the 
$40 billion the military is asking for, and 
which we will pass without question. In 
the long run the educational program 
may be the thing that wins the cold war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 18, noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

There being no further amendments, 
under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 1079) to amend 
section 104 of the Immigration and Na- 
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tionality Act, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 559, he 
reported the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CON- 
TRACTS AWARDED TO CALIFORNIA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, peri- 
odically a few of my distinguished col- 
leagues and others take it upon them- 
selves to launch remarks against the 
State of California and the percentage 
total of Department of Defense contracts 
awarded to companies headquartered 
within my State’s boundaries. 

I have said, and our entire congres- 
sional delegation has stated repeatedly, 
that there should be but three criteria 
used in contract negotiations of taxpay- 
ers’ dollars for defense and aerospace 
needs—to obtain the best possible prod- 
uct, for the best possible price, in the 
quickest possible time. As taxpaying 
citizens as well as congressional repre- 
sentatives this is our interest maximum 
national protection at minimum national 
cost, and completed within a minimum 
length of time. There are no other cri- 
teria. 

We have our unemployment in Cali- 
fornia. In fact, in one of our major 
cities, the situation is fairly critical and 
the Governor has formed a team of spe- 
cialists to study and recommend possible 
alleviating measures. But the Governor 
said quite pointedly last week, and I em- 
phasize this, that “defense contracts 
should be let solely on the basis of merit 
and not be let on the basis of political 
pressure on behalf of areas of unem- 
ployment.” 

Now it was brought to my attention 
that just a few days ago a lengthy state- 
ment was made, which included a quote 
that perhaps “the Department of Defense 
is becoming aware of the need to channel 
more work into the East.” This state- 
ment was made because recently released 
statistics from the Department of De- 
fense showed that the State of New York 
jumped 2 percent during the last 6 
months of 1961 in amount of contract 
dollars awarded. 
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We in the California delegation are 
assuming that this increase was the re- 
cult of contracts awarded on the basis 
of merit with criteria I mentioned earlier. 
And we congratulate the State of New 
York and its fine companies—for sound 
competition only leads to progress and 
fulfillment of the three criteria. 

Unfortunately, perhaps the statements 
also expressed a suspicion that com- 
panies in eastern localities were not be- 
ing recognized by various procurement 
groups. I dispute this wholeheartedly. 

I received this week information I 
requested some time ago on the inter- 
state dispersion of defense procurement 
dollars received by companies headquar- 
tered in California. The figures are 
quite amazing and revealing. Seven of 
the larger defense contractors in Cali- 
fornia reported procurement data to me 
covering a national pattern of their rela- 
tions with subcontractors and suppliers 
for equipment, materials, and services. 
This compilation of data is the most re- 
cently available and is on an annual 
basis for the 1960-61 period, 

Incidentally, each of these seven re- 
porting corporations carries on an inten- 
sive procurement and contracting pro- 
gram aimed at the widest possible par- 
ticipation nationally, and in each case 
a main facet of the total program is the 
determination that small business re- 
ceive an equitable opportunity in com- 
peting for subcontracts, enabling these 
companies to obtain the best possible 
product, for the best possible price, in 
the quickest possible time. 

Defense contractors headquartered in 
California are doing business in 49 
States. These seven contractors re- 
ported that $2.7 billion was expended in 
the 49 States and the District of Colum- 
bia for subcontracting of equipment, 
materials, and services. 

The principal States receiving the im- 
pact of this California national procure- 
ment effort are New York, which received 
12.12 percent of these subcontract dol- 
lars, followed by Ohio, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

Incidentally, this compilation of data 
revealed that 29.56 percent of Califor- 
nia’s subcontract procurement dollar 
went to small business. Compare this 
with the national average of all con- 
tracts awarded to small business which 
is only 15.9 percent. This 15.9 figure was 
released by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration last week. 

I submit for your information a break- 
down by State of California’s national 
subcontract procurement distribution: 

50-State breakdown 


Percent 


California 
dollars of 


$1, 195,433 
17, 139 


„ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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50-State breakdown—Continued 
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1 Will not total 100 percent because of rounding. 


In my request to these seven California 
companies I also asked for comments re- 
garding the problem. I believe that 
these comments are also quite amazing. 

One corporation pointed out: 

We purchased and subcontracted in 43 
States and the District of Columbia in 1961. 
Sixty-two percent of our dollars were ex- 
pended to firms located outside of the State 
of California. Of the 62 percent outside 
California, 92 percent went to companies east 
of the Mississippi. 


Another company reported that in 
1961 it spent a record dollar amount in 
46 States and this represented 45.8 per- 
cent of their sales dollars for the year. 

Still another corporation reported: 

We are doing business with 12,457 small 
businesses who receive 27 percent of our 
total procurement dollar. We have for the 
last 6 months been making commitments 
with small business across the Nation at the 
rate of $3.8 million per week. 


Just one company alone spends more 
than three-quarters of a million dollars 
daily with small businesses across the 
Nation. 

Another company stated that it deals 
with 11,030 small businesses. These 
small businesses “received 53.5 percent 
of all corporate dollars expended with 
outside business.” Only 2,443 of our 
subcontractors are considered big busi- 
ness and all of these firms in turn placed 
business with their own suppliers, both 
large and small, 

And as a last example, another com- 
pany pointed out that “8? percent of 
our 8,000 suppliers are small business 
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and in 1961 we spent 38 cents out of 
every dollar received with suppliers.” 

I believe that these figures and this re- 
port speak for themselves without great 
amplification. A high percentage of 
every dollar awarded to a defense con- 
tractor headquartered in California ac- 
tually is spent throughout the Nation. 
Yet these contractors and the Depart- 
ment of Defense are being continually 
attacked because they are located in my 
State and despite the fact that these 
California firms award subcontracts to 
companies throughout the Nation on the 
basis of merit, and not geographical, 
social, or economic pressures. 

We also must remember that the 
growth of the aviation industry in the 
1920's and 1930’s and the missile and 
electronic industry in the 1950’s and 
1960's was centered in California where 
the company executives were willing to 
invest in costly research ard even the 
trial and error method of testing to 
achieve aerospace progress which today 
ranks us foremost in the world. 

I am proud of our Government pro- 
curement officials and our defense con- 
tractors and subcontractors who have 
integrity and the belief in a contract-by- 
merit system using the three criteria of 
best possible product, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, in the quickest possible time. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recor on the bill 
S. 167, the bill passed just immediately 
prior to the last one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


S. 1969: FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 
1958 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROUSSELOT] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to address myself to S. 1969, the 
bill before us which amends the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to pro- 
vide for a permanent class of supple- 
mental air carriers. The legislation has 
been under consideration in Congress for 
many months. 

After a great deal of study of supple- 
mental operations, I have come to the 
rather disconcerting conclusion that 
few, if any, of the supplemental air car- 
riers presently doing business are oper- 
ating on a financially responsible basis 
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and maintaining their aircraft in safe 
fiying condition. Unless more appro- 
priate language is included in S. 1969, I 
sincerely believe that Congress would 
best serve the public interest by not pass- 
ing the measure at this time. It is my 
view that a thorough study of supple- 
mental operations should be undertaken 
immediately by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

When S. 1969 was passed by the House 
last September 18 and sent to the Sen- 
ate, I pointed out on the floor of the 
House that the supplemental industry 
realizes an income of approximately $95 
million annually from military air trans- 
port contracts let by the Department of 
Defense. Thus the industry is not faced 
by a major financial problem. To my 
knowledge, there are 21 supplemental air 
carriers doing business today. Each 
derives a substantial gross income from 
contracts with the Department of De- 
fense. 

I would like to place in the Recor the 
following information which I believe 
clearly shows that supplemental air car- 
riers now doing business are not operat- 
ing properly: 

AIRLINE TRANSPORT CARRIERS (CALIFORNIA- 
HAWAIIAN) 
FINANCES 

As of June 30, 1961, earned surplus was 
minus $167,000, and net worth minus $99,- 
800, 

CAB enforcement officer reported “it ap- 
pears that ATC filed erroneous financial data 
with the Board” in balance sheets for both 
December 1960 and June 1961. 

MATS has declared ATC unfit on financial 
grounds. 

COMPLIANCE 
In 1952: Ordered to cease and desist from 
maintaining interlocking relationships with- 
out prior CAB approval; transferring stock or 
property without prior CAB approval; failing 
to file agreements with other air carriers. 

Im 1960: Consent cease and desist order 
based on the following violations: Excessive 
flight frequencies; common control of Air- 
line Transport Carriers and California Cen- 
tral Airlines by Charles and Edna Sherman 
without CAB approval; common control of 
Airline Transport Carriers and California 
Coastal Airlines by the same persons without 
CAB approval; interlocking relationships 
among officers of these carriers without CAB 
approval; aircraft leases by Airline Trans- 
port Carriers without CAB approval; failure 
to file cooperative working agreements be- 
tween Alrline Transport Carriers and the 
other carriers; violation of CAB ticketing re- 
quirements; failure to charge and collect the 
fares specified in its tariffs; failure of 
Charles and Edna Sherman to file with the 
CAB annual reports of stock ownership. 

SAFETY 


Declared unfit by MATS on safety grounds. 


AMERICAN FLYERS AIRLINE CORP. 
FINANCIAL 
As of September 30, 1961, working capital 
Was minus $145,000, earned surplus minus 
$49,700, and net worth minus $44,700. 


Arctic Paciric 
FINANCES 

Bankrupt. 

Survivors of the crash of an Arctic Pacific 
plane in Toledo, Ohio, in October 1960 have 
been unable to collect on the carrier’s in- 
surance. The insurer has denied liability 
because of failure of the carrier to operate 
according to regulations. 
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COMPLIANCE 


In 1950: Consent cease and desist order 
issued in July for operating regular sched- 
uled service. 

In 1960-61: James Springer, head of Arctic 
Pacific when the Toledo crash occurred 
found employment with a combine of Cali- 
fornia intrastate enterprises, Golden Gate 
Airlines, Far West Airlines, and Travis Trans- 
portation Co. Springer concealed his man- 
agement of them by listing himself in the 
personnel roster as an “expediter.” This 
came to light following a DC-3 crash at 
Travis Air Force Base in California in Oc- 
tober 1961. Testimony included such mat- 
ters as “pilots being ordered to fly after 
being on duty over 14 hours, destruction of 
files showing lack of pilot proficiency, opera- 
tion without required FAA certificates, in- 
ability to pay salaries of employees, failure 
to keep records, and failure to inspect air- 
craft chartered by Far West. 


SAFETY 

Crash at Toledo in below minimum 
weather with bad equipment, overloading 
and pilot flying overtime. 


ARGONAUT AIRWAYS CORP. 
FINANCES 

As of September 30, 1961, earned surplus 
was minus $200,000 and owned flight equip- 
ment was worth only $31,000. The CAB has 
concluded that the possibility of reestab- 
lishing the carrier’s financial integrity out 
of operations is highly remote. 


COMPLIANCE 


In 1955: Submitted inconsistent balance 
sheets—one, to the Air Material Command 
to establish credit for purchase of an air- 
craft, showed a surplus; the other, to the 
CAB, showed a negative net worth, 

In 1959-60: Illegally entered into “a co- 
operative working arrangement” with 
AAXICO Airlines without CAB approval and 
charged shippers rates higher than those 
specified in its tariffs filed with the CAB 


ASSOCIATED Am TRANSPORT 
FINANCES 

As of September 30, 1961, working capital 
was minus $202,000, earned surplus was 
minus $162,500, capital surplus minus 
$12,400, and net worth minus $174,900. 

Declared financially unfit my MATS. 

SAFETY 


Declared unfit by MATS for substandard 
maintenance. 


BLATZ AIRLINES 
FINANCES 


Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on hand and in bank_ $7, 910. 89 
Total current assets 43, 838. 71 
Long-term debt 95, 361. 89 
Earned surplus..---------- (—16, 179. 14) 
Profit and loss: 
Total operating revenues... $168, 267. 91 
Total operating expense 181, 529.37 
Net operating income (13, 261. 46) 


Net profit or loss for the quarter, not 
reported. 
Quarterly report, Sept. 30, 1961 


Balance sheet: 
Cash on hand and in 


oo ays ecg erie ee 
Other current and accrued 

. $1, 675. 52 
Total current assets 101, 636. 57 
Long-term debt 141, 514. 45 
Earned surplus 67. 98 

Profit and loss: 

Total operating revenues.. 277, 215. 74 
Total operating expenses 273, 569. 39 
Net operating income 13, 646. 35 
Net profit or loss for quar- 

— ee 11, 614. 60 
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Quarterly report, June 30, 1961 


pe a eee enone $19, 601. 26 
Total current assets 55, 051. 18 
Long-term debt 164, 889. 67 
Earned surplus (—11, 546. 62) 

Profit and loss: 
Total operating revenues... 184, 323. 35 
Total operating expenses.. 183, 552.73 
Net operating income 770. 62 
Net profit or loss for the 
C (- 2, 395. 60) 


Quarterly report, Mar. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


1 $18, 782.37 
Other current and accrued 

T 6, 116. 00 
Total current assets 38, 245. 15 
Long-term debt 187, 087. 44 
Earned surplus (—9, 151. 02) 

Profit and loss: 

Total operating revenues.. 110, 037. 17 
Total operating expenses — 124, 940. 85 
Net operating income (14, 903. 68) 
Net profit or loss for the 

D a AENA (—18, 151. 73) 


COMPLIANCE 

In 1958: Consent cease and desist order 
for the following violations: Exceeding fre- 
quency limitations; numerous instances of 
operating as alleged charters what were in 
fact individually ticketed operations; viola- 
tions of ticketing regulations; charging fares 
other than those specified in Blatz tariffs 
filed with the CAB; issuance of unauthorized 
free transportation; agreements to provide 
air transportation in conjunction with one 
of the carriers in the Great Lakes combine, 
without filing these with the CAB or obtain- 
ing CAB approval; carriage of passengers 
pursuant to such agreements. 

In 1962: U.S. District Court in Los Angeles 
ordered Blatz to permit CAB inspection of 
its books and records as part of the recent 
CAB investigation of the supplementals. 
Blatz had refused to permit the inspection. 


CAPITOL AIRWAYS 
COMPLIANCE 
In 1962: Investigation instituted to deter- 
mine whether Capitol has been (1) Know- 
ingly and willfully operating illegal flights; 
(2) undercutting CAB established rate min- 
imums and charging rates not set forth in 
its tariff; and (3) filing false and mislead- 
ing statements and reports with the CAB, 
COASTAL AIRLINES 
FINANCES 
Lost $178,000 in 1959. As of June 30, 
1961, its working capital was minus $18,500, 
earned surplus deficit was over $64,000 and 
net worth deficit almost $56,000. 
IMPERIAL AIRLINES 
FINANCES 
Cannot be stated because of falsification 
of the carrier’s report to the CAB. 
COMPLIANCE 
Principal owner-officer previously involved 
in illegal nonsked combine activities and 
probably guilty of illegal acquisition of Im- 
perial (when known as Regina). 


ting irregularities,” “tariff violations,” 
filing “misleading financial data,” and “false 
statements” with the CAB. 
SAFETY 
Crash at Richmond, Va., in November 
1961 found by CAB to be caused by flight 
crew incompetence condoned by manage- 
ment. 
Three crashes when Syaa oe pre- 
vious name, Regina Cargo Air 
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JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on hand—— $133, 875. 49 
797, 140. 82 

42, 109. 80 

414, 982. 77 

Total operating revenues — 229, 385. 06 
Operating expenses 299, 628. 20 
Net operating income 70, 243. 14 
Profit or loss — 22, 935. 01 
42, 109. 80 

414, 982. 77 


Quarterly report, Sept. 30, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


$82, 656.13 

1, 021, 286. 89 

42, 109. 80 

437, 917. 78 

791, 540. 07 

Exp 416, 155. 65 
Net operating income 375, 384. 42 
Net income balance taxes... 426, 025. 44 
Prott ‘or o/ eeee cous 298, 977. 80 
Provision for income taxes... 127, 027. 64 


Quarterly report, June 30, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on hand $3, 112. 46 
PIA nrn 674, 923. 52 
Capital surplus 42, 109. 80 
Earned surplus. 138, 919. 98 
Profit and loss: 
Operating revenues 254, 711. 35 
Operating expenses $20, 852. 52 
Operating income (—66, 141. 17) 
e e 
Johnson Flying Service: Twin Beeches, 


helicopters; DC-47, Cessna 180’s owned. 
Salaries: 
President, Robert R. Johnson . $22, 500 
Arthur R. Pietzel 13, 250 
Olveria Johnson 


MODERN Am TRANSPORT, INC. 
FINANCES 
As of September 30, 1961, working capital 
was minus $197,000, earned surplus minus 
$38,300, and net worth minus $37,300. 


OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
FINANCES 


Much worse condition than that of car- 
riers rejected by MATS on financial grounds. 

As of September 30, 1961, working capital 
is minus $1,625,000, earned surplus minus 
$987,000, and net worth minus $887,000. 

Operating losses: 1959, $1,689,000; 1960, 
$2,087,000. 

COMPLIANCE 


In 1961: CAB issued cease and desist order 
June 5 commanding carrier to (1) discon- 
tinue its practice of entering into illegal 
contracts with foreign a‘r carriers; (2) dis- 
continue engaging in foreign air transpor- 
tation without legal authority to do so. 

“A criminal information was filed in the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern District 
of California against Overseas National, a 
supplemental air carrier, and several indi- 
viduals for * * * charging unauthorized 
fares between California and Hawaii. The 
case is pending trial.” 

In addition, Overseas National has repeat- 
edly sought to circumvent the Board’s North 
Atlantic Charter Policy by attempting to 
carry individual members of the general 
public under the pretext they are bona fide 
members of homogeneous charter groups as 
required by CAB. See CAB Orders E-12575, 
E-12608, E-12654, E-12655, E-12669, E-12742 
and E-12992. Example: 

“We note that the applicant has made 
different and conflicting representa- 
tions * * * In proceedings such as these in 
which our decision must necessarily be made 
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largely upon a written record developed in 
principal part by the applicant, it is im- 
portant that we be able to rely upon the 
accuracy of the representations made. 

in these representations which are 
not demonstrated to have been required as a 
result of circumstances beyond the appli- 
cant’s control become matters of serious 
concern, not only in the processing of this 
particular application but also in others in 
which the same applicant is involved.“ 
(Order E-12992.) 

Moreover, the carrier has repeatedly been 
guilty of late filing of applications for ap- 
proval of specific charter flights. For ex- 
ample: 

We note that this is one of several recent 
filings by the carrier-applicant that have 
failed to comply with our notice require- 
ments; * * * Continued disregard of our 
filing requirements cannot be countenanced. 
Short-notice filings not only impose a bur- 
den upon the Board and its staff in process- 
ing the applications before flight departure, 
but they delay the processing of those appli- 
cations which are timely filed, and thus dis- 
rupt the orderly discharge of our charter 
program.” (Order E-12608, similarly Order 
E-12711.) 

“The Board has previously commented on 
the lateness of filing of applications by ONA 
and has stated that continued disregard of 
the Board’s filing requirements may result 
in denial of a charter application where 
there is insufficient time to obtain informa- 
tion needed to pass upon the eligibility of 
the chartering group. We are not satisfied 
that the reasons advanced by the carrier for 
its late filing in this instance are sufficiently 
beyond its control to justify the lateness. 
* * * It is significant that with few excep- 
tions carriers and charterers alike have been 
able to submit their applications promptly 
and in good order. In those instances where 
this has not been done. it raises questions 
as to the willingness or ability of the appli- 
cant to conform properly to the Board’s 


requirements.” (Order E-12633.) 
PauL Mantz AIR SERVICES (PARAMOUNT 
AIRLINES) 
FINANCES 
Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 
Cash on hand and in 
banks —⅜: 815, 652. 55 
Other current and acerued 
8 ete apogee as a 40, 151.90 
Total current assets 279, 714. 62 
Long-term debt 26, 289. 57 
Earned surplus----------- (—8, 841. 52) 
Profit and loss: 
Total operating revenues.. 791, 276. 13 
Total operating expenses 768, 484. 69 
Net operating income 22, 791. 44 
Net profit or loss for the 
AA 22, 422. 41 


Quarterly report, Sept. 30, 1961 


Balance sheet: 
Cash on hand and in 
banks 


. 842, 115. 73 
Other current and accru 
. SSNS A) hare, 62, 659. 01 
Total current assets 187, 233. 69 
Long-term debt 28, 045. 67 
Earned surplus........--. (31, 263. 93) 
Profit and loss: 
Cash on hand and in 
CTT 1. 293, 012. 58 


Total operating expenses 1, 223, 970. 49 


Net operating income 69, 042. 09 
Net profit or loss for the 
WWW 68, 695. 06 


Quarterly report, June 30, 1961 
Balance sheet: 
Cash on hand and in 
banks 


$13, 007. 12 


assets 103, 798. 77 
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Quarterly report, June 30, 1961—Continued 
Balance sheet—Continued 
Total current assets $221, 184. 92 
Long-term debt 40, 000. 00 
Earned surplus_-......... (—80, 670. 74) 
Profit and loss: 
Total operating revenues.. 441, 535.36 
Total operating expenses.. 409, 939. 53 
Net operating income 31, 595. 83 
Net profit or loss for the 
ante... 31, 407. 34 
Quarterly report, Mar. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 
Cash on hand and in bank_ $12, 671. 01 
Other current and acerued 
G 55. 587. 00 
Total current assets 72, 393. 26 
Long-term debt: 40, 000. 00 


(112, 078. 08) 
Profit and loss: 


Total operating revenues 29, 256. 00 
Total operating expenses 20, 958. 08 
Net operating income 8, 297. 92 
Net profit or loss for the 
D 8, 297. 92 


In 1952: Was one of five supplementals 
which operated around 1952 and 1953, pri- 
marily New York-Chicago-Los Angeles. Ac- 
tually, Mantz’ role was to rent its operating 
authority for use by the combine. 

In 1953: As of March 31, 1953, four of 
the North Star carriers, including Mantz, 
owed the Federal Government over $500,000 
in unremitted taxes. 

In 1957: The examiners in the Large Ir- 
regular Air Carrier Investigation found 
Mantz to have violated four different parts. 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, plus the CAB’s 
Economic Regulations, and unfit to stay in 
business, 

PRESIDENT AIRLINES (FORMERLY CALIFORNIA- 
EASTERN AVIATION) 


FINANCES 
Declared unfit by MATS. 
SAFETY 


Crash at Shannon, Ireland, September 10, 
1961, with fatalities. 


PURDUE AERONAUTICS CORP. 


Only one set of reports because they are 
newly certificated and March isn't due. 


Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 


Net profit or loss for the 
T 
Invested $1,800 in Independent Airline As- 
sociation, 
Own five DC-3's. 


(—8, 665. 61) 


QUAKER CITY AIRWAYS (ADMIRAL AIRWAYS) 


Sworn statement of three former pilots of 
Quaker City, namely, John Tyson, Donald 
Crose, and Albert B. Cross. 


AFFIDAVIT 


John Tyson, Donald Crose, and Albert B. 
Cross, afflants herein, under penalty of per- 
jury declare as follows: 

That at all times between June 1, 1961, 
and December 1, 1961, affiant Donald Crose 
was employed by Admiral Airlines at Oakland 
Airport, Oakland, Calif., as a copilot on 
DC-3 type aircraft. 

That at all times between August 1, 1961, 
and December 1, 1961, affiant Albert B. Cross 
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was employed by Admiral Airlines at Oak- 
land Airport, Oakland, Calif., as a copilot 
on DC-3 type aircraft. 

That at all times between October 5, 1961, 
and December 1, 1961, affiant John A. Tyson 
was employed by Admiral Airlines at Oakland 
Airport, Oakland, Calif., as a copilot on 
DC-3 type aircraft. 

That Admiral Airlines is under the con- 
trol and management of its president, James 
Sorthun. 

That while employed in their capacity as 
copilots, affiants did observe and witness 
certain willful violations of Federal Aviation 
Regulations by Admiral Airlines manage- 
ment and employees as follows: 

That afflants were required to take certain 
ground school courses and pass examinations 
in each course prior to service as copilots on 
the DC-3 aircraft. The courses included alr- 
craft familiarization, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, radio, engines, etc. 

That affants did not in fact take these 
courses but instead the requirement was 
signed off on the company records indicat- 
ing that aflants had completed said course; 
this at the request of the Director of Opera- 
tions, James Sorthun, and Chief Pilot Elton 
C. Stone. 

That in the cases of affiants Cross and 
Crose, affiants were handed the examinations 
in each course along with an answer sheet 
and instructed to copy the answers to the 
questions. 

That in the case of affiant John Tyson, the 
questions on the examination were already 
filled in and answered for him when he re- 
ceived the examination paper. 

That in the case of afflant Donald Crose, 
an FAA requirement of three takeoffs and 
landings in the DC-3 prior to service as a 
copilot was not complied with, but instead 
the company records were falsified to show 
said required takeoffs and landings were 
made, when in truth and ir fact none were 
made prior to service by said afflant as co- 
pilot. 

That the FAA revoked the medical certifi- 
cate and flying license of Admiral’s Capt. 
Herbert Brannon. That notwithstanding 
said revocation, Captain Brannon thereafter 
flew for approximately 3 months as captain 
on Admiral Airlines aircraft. During this 
time, Captain Brannon filed no flight plans. 
The fact that Captain Brannon’s license had 
been revoked was known to the management 
of Admiral Airlines during the time said 
Captain Brannon fiew without a license, or 

should have been known. 

That Admiral's DC-3 aircraft No. 607 was 
neither equipped nor certified to fly elther 
at night or during icing conditions or under 
instrument flight conditions. The said air- 
craft had no deicing equipment on wings, 
windshield, propellers or tail surfaces, and 
had no cabin heaters for passenger comfort. 

That there was installed on the instrument 
panel in said DC-3 No. 607 a VOR, omni- 
radio instrument which was not connected 
to any radio; this to make it appear there 
were two omniradios as required for night 
and instrument flying when in fact there was 
only one omniradio. 

That notwithstanding the lack of deicing 
equipment and proper radio, the said DC-3 
aircraft was in fact flown several times at 
night and under IFR conditions both daytime 
and nighttime, and also under icing condi- 
tions both in daytime and at night. 

That Chief Pilot Elton C. Stone with af- 
fiant Albert B Cross as copilot, flew DC-3 
aircraft No. 607 from Oakland to Reno at 
night into IFR and known icing conditions. 
On that occasion, FAA Inspector Kistner was 
at the the Reno airport when the DC-3 No. 
607 aircraft landed. Amant Cross at that 
time had a conversation with Inspector 
Kistner but no mention was made of any 
PAA violations although the inspector well 
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knew that the DC-3 aircraft No. 607 was not 
authorized to fly night, icing, or IFR condi- 
tions. The said inspector well knew the 
flying conditions at that time, he having 
flown to Reno from Oakland on another 
Admiral aircraft a short time prior to the 
DC-3 No. 607 flight. 

That the logbooks of DC-3 aircraft No. 
607 were altered at the request of Director 
of Operations James Sorthun to show day- 
time flights instead of night, IFR, and icing 
conditions flights. 

That Admiral Capt. George Matley refused 
to take a certain night flight in DC-3 aircraft 
No. 607 and as a consequence was subse- 
quently fired. 

That in general the maintenance on all 
Admiral Airlines aircraft was poor and un- 
reliable in that squawks on aircraft and 
engines were signed off by maintenance per- 
sonnel without the work having been done, 
or with the work having been only partially 
completed. 

That on or about November 19, 1961, an 
engine was changed on aircraft N45398 and 
was test flown at night. The required test 
flight time was 1 hour. Afflant John Ty- 
son was the copilot on the test filght. The 
flight lasted one-half hour and was logged 
at 1 hour. 

That on or about November 15, 1961, Ad- 
miral DC-3 aircraft No. 398 laid over in 
Portland, Oreg., for approximately 7 days. 
The preflight log for this period of time was 
signed off by A. & E. Mechanics’ Bob Colburn. 

The log showed the said Bob Colburn as 
having preflighted the said aircraft at Port- 
land, Oreg., during the 7-day layover, when 
in truth and in fact said Bob Colburn was at 
all times aforesaid at Oakland, Calif. 

That on December 1, 1961, an Admiral 
DC-3 aircraft carrying passengers was op- 
erated in an unsafe manner. Captain Stone 
accompanied by afflant Albert B. Cross, co- 
pilot, experienced an engine malfunction at 
7,000 feet altitude on instruments in the 
“soup” at the Bay Point Intersection. Cap- 
tain Stone instructed afflant Cross to notify 
Oakland radio that the aircraft was VFR 
and was returning to Oakland Airport. The 
IFR flight plan was canceled. No emergency 
notice was given and the aircraft descended 
through approximately 5,000 feet of overcast 
under IFR conditions and broke out at ap- 
proximately 1,500 feet 2 miles south of 
Alameda Naval Air Station. The aircraft 
then proceeded to Oakland Airport VFR. 
The incident occurred at a time when the 
airways were highly saturated with IFR 
traffic. 

That affiants certify that Admiral Airlines 
is being operated without proper regard for 
passenger safety and in violation of FAA 
regulations pertaining thereto. 

That pilots are paid on a trip basis on the 
Oakland-Reno run of $35 per trip for cap- 
tains and $20 per trip for copilots. The 
average total elapsed flight time on said 
trip, departure to return, is approximately 
2 hours 45 minutes. The average total time 
from departure to return is 10 hours. Thus 
copilots averaged approximately $2 per hour 
per trip. 

On December 2, 1961, affiants attempted to 
improve their pay and working conditions 
and presented a united appeal to James 
Sorthun. Affiants were fired as a result. At 
that time James Sorthun stated to affiants 
that he learned that afflants were going to 
report certain flight and maintenance viola- 
tions to the FAA and sald: “Go right ahead, 
it won't do any good. Their office is at San 
Francisco Airport and the man to see is Mr. 
Brown. He's in charge.” 

Affiants construed this to mean that the 
FAA condoned the illegal operations of Ad- 
miral Airlines and would not take action on 
any complaint by affiants. As a consequence, 
affants have made this statement for pres- 
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entation to the proper committee of Con- 
gress to stimulate a needed congressional 
investigation and to obtain legislative ac- 
tion that will correct the unsafe practices 
of the nonscheduled airlines. 

This statement made under penalty of per- 
jury. 

ALBERT B. Cross II. 
Hayward, Calif. 
DONALD CROSE, 
Danville, Calif. 
JoHN A. Tyson, 
Broderich, Calif. 
Dated: DECEMBER 13, 1961. 
COMPLIANCE 

Believed to have formed new combine with 
Mantz (and possibly Blatz) late in 1961, fol- 
lowing long period of virtual dormancy. 

SATURN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
FINANCES 

Working capital deficit of $605,200 as of 
September 30, 1961, is far worse than that 
of carriers rejected by MATS on financial 
grounds. 

SOURDOUGH AIR TRANSPORT 
FINANCES 

Working capital as of June 30, 1961, was 
minus $5,100, with current assets of only 
$6,900. It had no cash. Current liabilities 
included amounts owed the Federal Govern- 
ment since 1959 or earlier, and Bureau Coun- 
sel said the current liabilities probably were 
in fact more than shown on the balance 
sheet. 

COMPLIANCE 

December 4, 1961, the carrier moved to de- 
fer all procedural steps in D. 12026 (re re- 
newal of Sourdough’s 2-year certificate). 
Bureau Counsel opposed the motion, in part 
on the ground “* * * that by filing the in- 
stant motion Sourdough has breached its 
agreement with the Bureau and the ex- 
aminer not to request further postponement 
of procedural steps which is the condition 
upon which applicant was granted a post- 
ponement of the resumption on the hear- 
ing on November 15, 1961. In substance, the 
Bureau's opposition is based on an alleged 
breach of faith by Sourdough.” (D. 12026, 
Notice to All Parties, Dec. 6, 1961.) 

In his brief of February 1, 1962, in the same 
proceedings, Bureau Counsel said: 

“During 1960 and for 2 months in 1961, 
Mr. Johanson was content to sit back in 
Seattle and let others operate under his 
authorization. This is hardly surprising, 
since Sourdough, which has no permanent 
employees, the most limited financial re- 
sources, and no available aircraft, is not able 
to conduct a bona fide operation of its own. 

* * + * * 

“The applicant's conduct reveals a serious 
lack of concern for compliance with the act 
and the Board’s regulations. 

* * » * * 


“Sourdough has attempted to confer upon 
others authority to conduct air transporta- 
tion under color of Sourdough’s certificate. 
It actively participated and abetted in, and 
indeed made possible, violations of section 
401 of the act. It would undermine the 
authority t the Board and the entire legis- 
lative scheme of the act should certificated 
carriers ‘rent out’ their authority to engage 
in air transportation. Indeed, Sourdough, 
by such action, has presumed to exercise 
the power that only the Board may exercise. 

“The Board, in certificating a carrier to 
provide common carrier services to the pub- 
lic at large, must have assurances that this 
carrier, and not some other untried and 
untested person, provides the services under 
the authorization granted. 


1962 
“Moreover, Sourdough’s conduct, * * * 
was indeed ‘repeated and recurring’ in 
nature. 
* * * * . 


“Such conduct has a direct bearing on the 
question of whether Sourdough possesses the 
requisite disposition to comply with the act 
and the Board’s regulations thereunder. 
Bureau Counsel submits that Mr. Johanson, 
who stated that he was fully aware that con- 
trol should not be passed by lease, bookkeep- 
ing or any method whatsoever, knew that 
Sourdough’s conduct was untoward in nature 
and further, that he actively and with full 
knowledge thus abetted violation of the act. 
Such conduct on Sourdough’s part demon- 
strates that Sourdough cannot be entrusted 
with Board operating authority. Sour- 
dough’s authorization should be terminated.” 
(Brief of Bureau Counsel, D. 12026, Feb. 1, 
1962.) 


SOUTHERN 


Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on bhand.-------==--- $35, 727. 49 
Current assets 717, 401. 65 
Total assets 2, 127, 721. 06 
Long-term debt 1, 014, 770. 42 
Capital surplus - 33, 900. 00 
Earned surplus -- 74, 426. 62 
Profit and loss: 
Total operating revenue... 974, 599 .09 
Operating expenses 958, 237. 55 
Operating income 16, 361. 54 
Profit or loss (—4, 602. 38) 


Owns two C-46-F’s, 2 DC-6-B’s. 

Leases one DC-6-B, World Airways; 1 C- 
46, Aaxico. 

Salaries: $12,000, $12,000, $6,800. 

STANDARD AIRWAYS 
FINANCES 

As of September 30, 1960 working capital 
was minus $135,800, earned surplus minus 
$23,500. 

SAFETY 
Declared unfit by MATS. 


TRANS INTERNATIONAL (JULY 18, 1960, 
CHANGED TO L, A. Am SERVICE) 


Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 


L ASEE . whos es eee $366, 074. 34 
( T 1. 763, 230. 43 
Expenses. ...................- 1, 735, 563. 65 
POM nie e V N E S 223, 417. 62 
%% 21, 570. 60 
Quarterly report, Sept. 30, 1961 
ORR cana ces anh E $102, 991. 88 
oon 1, 803, 632. 11 
— — —— 1, 871, 302. 16 
EO i ie ae not shown 
F (201, 847. 02) 


Quarterly report, June 30, 1961 


$145, 434. 09 
1, 488, 973. 80 
1, 235, 619. 23 
None 
59, 506. 04 
Quarterly report, Mar. 31, 1961 
COM ETERA E E a +. toes eee $119, 335. 03 
Revenues «4c 697, 902. 73 
(( . oueee 735, 297. 30 
ß SR CE ae ro (32, 259. 67) 
N (257, 971. 04) 


Long-term debt: $1,118,510.82, $2,416,137.59, 
$5,843,225.27, $1,799,004.83, 

Kirk Kirkorian, salary, $15,600 per year. 

A. L. McGraw, Van Nuys, salary, $11,200 
per year. 

Jean Kirkorian, director, salary not shown. 
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VANCE ROBERTS 
Quarterly report, Dec. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on hand and in bank.. (—$311. 12) 
Total current assets__....._ (—148. 44) 
Long-term. debt :::, 
% 6-6. acannon 
Profit and loss: 

Total operating revenues 1, 152. 23 
Total operating expenses... 5, 901. 93 
Net operating income (—4, 749. 70) 
Net profit or loss for the 

. eat a OESS (—4, 749. 70) 


Quarterly report, Sept. 30, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on hand and in bank... §2, 174.43 
Total current assets 2, 942. 11 
Long-term debt. ......... 
6 — ß 
Profit and loss: 
Total operating revenues 8, 479. 90 
Total operating expenses 2, 848. 88 
Net operating income 636. 52 
Net profit or loss for the 
N 636. 52 
Quarterly report, June 30, 1961 
Balance sheet: 
Cash on hand and in bank $789. 43 
Total current assets 1, 324. 09 


Earned surplus 
Profit and loss: 

Total operating revenues 2,121.92 

Total operating expenses 

Net operating income 

Net profit or loss for the 


Quarterly report, Mar. 31, 1961 
Balance sheet: 


Cash on hand--------------- $546. 06 
Other current and accrued 

77F*ͤ*ð—7 — mamenenne 
Total current assets 2,942.11 
Long-term. GORE e 
pg Oe ee ee ee 

Profit and loss: 

Total operating revenues 1,327.40 
Total operating expenses... 1,730.04 
Net operating income (402. 64) 
Net profit or loss for the 

gane ese (—402. 64) 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, before we pass Senate 
bill 1969, I think it is incumbent upon 
us as Members of Congress to take an 
even closer look at the financial and 
safety practices of the supplemental air- 
lines. One reason we have not addressed 
ourselves to the very fundamentals of 
supplemental airline operations is that 
we have not looked with enough care 
into the financial manipulations that 
keep supplemental airlines moving. To 
this end I have introduced H.R. 551 
which provides that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee shall fully in- 
vestigate these manipulations. With 
the knowledge we could gather from 
such an investigation, we would be far 
better prepared to get a proper judg- 
ment on just what kind of legislation 
is needed to give the traveling public 
reasonable assurance that supplemen- 
tals will operate on a financially sound 
basis. 

We as a Congress cannot accept the 
responsibility of allowing the supple- 
mentals to operate in the “slipshod” way 
they have operated for a goodly number 
of years. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that the 
first order of business tomorrow will be 
a resolution to send to conference the 
bill S. 1969. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Speaker, this 
week, the Girl Scouts of America are 
celebrating their 50th anniversary as a 
nationwide movement for better citizen- 
ship among girls and women. I want to 
take this opportunity to extend my 
hearty congratulations and sincere best 
wishes to this fine organization and its 
members and express the desire that it 
will continue to grow and prosper for 
50 times 50 more years. 

It is encouraging to note, in these 
times when we hear so much about juve- 
nile delinquency in all its distasteful ele- 
ments, that the programs of the Girl 
Scouts are contributing to the sound de- 
velopment of the country’s youth. 
Throughout the Nation’s history, the 
movement which celebrated its birthday 
on March 12, has contributed signifi- 
cantly to better citizenship and to mak- 
ing the country a better place in which 
to live for all of us. We should take our 
hats off to this fine organization. 

One of the more worthy facts to note 
about the Girl Scouts is that throughout 
its history it has not sought to displace, 
but rather supplement the basic founda- 
tions for the development of happy and 
helpful citizens through the strengthen- 
ing of individual relationships with the 
home, the church and school. 

In the half century of its existence, 
the Girl Scouts have successfully melded 
constructively and effectively in its pro- 
grams the virtues and teachings of love, 
worship, work and play. The movement 
has contributed greatly to the building 
of a magnificently stronger and morally 
greater America. 

In addition, through its international 
programs, the Girl Scouts are contrib- 
uting much to the building of strong 
bonds of friendship with our neighbors 
around the world. Their personalized, 
people-to-people contacts help break 
down barriers of misinformation and 
distrust, and help immeasurably to en- 
hance prospects for a lasting peace 
based on mutual understanding and 
trust. 

Through its many programs, the Girl 
Scouts of America are doing much to 
insure that the women of tomorrow will 
be fully informed, wholly alert and 
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valuable members of the American com- 
munity. I salute this great, high- 
minded organization on its birthday and 
wish all concerned Godspeed and every 
success in the years to come. 


“F_-DAY” FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS 
MAY BE APPROACHING 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I- ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SEELY-BROWN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
last Sunday I had the honor of joining 
with several hundred members and 
guests of St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic 
parish in Colchester in my district, in 
ceremonies in memory of the oppression 
of the Ukrainian people under Soviet 
Communist domination. It was a stim- 
ulating and a patriotically inspiring 
occasion. As I attended the Pontifical 
Mass in the church celebrated by His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Joseph 
Shmondiuk, bishop of the Diocese of 
Stamford of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, and participated afterward in 
the ceremonies in the parish hall, I had 
the opportunity to be reminded again 
of two important facts about the never- 
ending fight for freedom for all human- 
kind: First, that a deep and abiding 
faith in the teachings of the Divine 
Ruler of Men must be the foundation of 
all freedom-seeking efforts that deserve 
to be successful; and, second, that there 
is a kinship among those who strive for 
enduring freedom for themselves and 
for all men, that transcends national 
boundaries, ancestry, language, and dif- 
fering cultures. 

Of course, there are abundant illus- 
trations of this, among the most notable 
of them being in our own War of the 
Revolution, when the success of our long 
struggle for freedom and independence 
was made possible, not only by the 
timely and resourceful help of America’s 
oldest friend, France, but also by the 
tremendous contributions in the battle- 
lines of patriots from many lands over- 
seas. Such contributions, never limited 
to military assistance but having their 
counterpart in every field of civilized 
life, have continued ever since and have 
brought to our shores men and women 
who have enriched our life as a nation 
far beyond anything by which they 
themselves may have been enriched in 
their life as new Americans in a new 
world. 

Some of those friends and neighbors 
with whom I joined in those ceremonies 
in Colchester last Sunday were born in 
the homeland of Ukraine, but most of 
them are native Americans, and not a 
few are the sons and daughters, yes, and 
even the grandsons and granddaughters 
of native Americans. 

Wherever they were born, they had in 
common several things—love of our 
country, the country which they or their 
forebears had adopted; blood ties with 
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their homeland; devotion to the cause of 
freedom, which was inseparable from 
their devotion to the God of the Uni- 
verse: 

This was a flock that, under the epis- 
copate of Bishop Shmondiuk and under 
the pastorate of the Reverend John Mak, 
had thrived in a way that was attested 
by the attractive and comfortable 
church and by the new rectory which all 
of the people had gathered to assist in 
dedicating. Its members had earned a 
proud place in the community, recogni- 
tion as friends and neighbors and as pa- 
triots, which spread an influence not 
only in the community, but beyond the 
borders of the town, and even beyond the 
borders of our State and of our country, 
to those compatriots over the seas who 
surely are striving for the same things, 
even though in different ways, and under 
cruel handicaps. 

The master of ceremonies was kind 
enough to call upon me for a few re- 
marks, and I thereupon gave voice to 
some of the things that had been running 
through my mind. 

One of these thoughts was that, in this 
period when the Sino-Russian struggle 
for ideological supremacy in the Com- 
munist bloc seems to be reaching a criti- 
cal stage, that “F-Day,” or Freedom Day, 
the day of deliverance for the captive 
nations behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains may be approaching. 

By a resolution adopted by the 86th 
Congress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower on July 17, 1959, the second week 
in July of 1962 is to be observed through- 
out the United States as Captive Nations 
Week, when, by proclamation of the 
President of the United States, all of us 
will manifest to the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain “the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with 
them their aspirations for the recovery 
of their freedom and independence.” 

The second week in July, Mr. Speaker, 
proclaimed as “Captive Nations Week,” 
begins just 4 days after we in the United 
States celebrate the birthday of our 
own independence. 

In the spirit of this day, which should 
be also the spirit of Captive Nations 
Week, we can remind our freedom-lov- 
ing and freedom-seeking friends over- 
seas that the cause of freedom reaches 
out far to receive helping hands wher- 
ever they are offered by men of good 
will. 

Just as France helped the infant and 
struggling United States, just as the 
patriots from many lands gave generous- 
ly of their blood and treasure, so, in our 
own times, have Americans used their 
human and material resources to pow- 
erfully influence the fight for freedom 
in homelands beyond the sea. 

In furtherance of this timely thought, 
I now include as a part of my remarks 
a press release which describes the sig- 
nificant event at St. Mary’s Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in Colchester and in- 
cludes the substance of my response when 
called upon that occasion: 

Parra To BREAK BONDS OF CAPTIVE UKRAINE 

COLCHESTER, March 11.—Congressman 
HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR., speaking here this 
afternoon at ceremonies in memory of the 
oppression of the Ukrainian people under 
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Soviet Communist domination, in the parish 
hall of St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
said: “The faith of the Americans of 
Ukrainian blood in the United States and 
elsewhere in the free world is certain to be 
the strongest force in eventually breaking 
the bonds that hold the homeland in 
captivity.” 

At a dinner which followed a Pontifical 
Mass at St. Mary’s Church, celebrated by 
Bishop Joseph Shmondiuk, of the Ukrainian 
Catholic diocese of Stamford, Congressman 
SEELY-BROWN said: “The whole world knows 
that Ireland and Israel, as two outstanding 
examples, would not be free and independent 
Republics without the moral and financial 
backing and without the powerful influence 
in the cause of freedom of those of Irish 
blood and of those of the Jewish faith, re- 
spectively, in this country. Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry may be less numerous 
here, but their roots are deep, their dedica- 
tion to the cause of freedom is second to 
none, and they will continue to carry on 
the good fight until their homeland is free 
again.” 

Commending the St. Mary’s parishioners 
upon their zeal in building a new rectory, 
under the leadership of the pastor, the 
Reverend John Mak, Congressman SEELY- 
Brown said: “The thriving condition of this 
parish and its existence in a compact and 
well-ordered diocese, matched by other 
dioceses of the Ukrainian church in various 
parts of our country, are evidence of the 
faith of the Americans of Ukrainian blood, 
and living testimony that the fires of 
freedom burn brightly.” 

“Although the Ukraine today is not one 
of the free nations,” SEELY-BROWN said, “it 
had its taste of freedom. Last January 22, 
I and many other Members of Congress 
joined in an appropriate observance in the 
House of Representatives of the 44th an- 
niversary of Ukrainian independence. The 
40 million people of the Ukraine, com- 
prising the largest non-Russian nation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, will never forget 
that period of their history nor let up in 
their resourceful efforts to obtain complete 
and lasting freedom as an independent 
nation.” 

“The times are breeding the dissolution of 
the last expanses of empire,” Congressman 
See.y-Brown said, but the Soviet Russian 
empire is the cruelest, the most illegal, and 
the biggest empire in the world today. It 
is just as certain that the people of the 
Ukraine once again will be free and inde- 
pendent as a nation, as it was a generation 
ago that, sooner or later, India would be 
independent of the British Empire. When 
more than 25 new nations have broken their 
way out of empire and taken their seats in 
the parliament of man, the United Nations, 
how can Russia expect to much longer hold 
Ukraine and other nations behind the Iron 
Curtain in bondage? 

“A definite answer to this question cannot 
be supplied just now; but the answer is on 
the way. Soviet Russia has demonstrated 
through the years that it cares nothing 
about morality, about ethics between the 
peoples of the world, about international 
law. But in these critical times, Russia 
has demonstrated that she does want to 
maintain a favorable world opinion, no mat- 
ter by what means. The day will come when 
Soviet Russia and its leaders must come to 
judgment for its crime against freedom- 
loving people everywhere.” 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UCTS BARRED ABROAD 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Ways and Means Committee is pres- 
ently considering the trade bill, H.R. 
9900. The false impression is being giv- 
en that great quantities of agricultural 
products will move into world markets. 

RESTRICTIONS, EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Here are a few examples of agricul- 
tural products still under import con- 
trols in West European countries as of 
August 15, 1961: 3 

First. United Kingdom: Pork prod- 
ucts; fresh apples and pears; fresh 
grapefruit; grapefruit juice; and orange 
juice. 

Second. EEC countries: 

Netherlands: Beef and veal, fresh or 
chilled; potatoes; wheat and wheat 
flour; hops; and calfskirs. 

Belgium: Some 40-odd agricultural 
commodities are included in a waiver 
granted in 1955 to Belgium in the GATT 
on which import controls are permitted 
under the terms of the waiver which is 
scheduled to expire December 31, 1962. 
Items of trade interest to United States 
are fresh apples and pears; hops; lard; 
asparagus; and leguminous vegetables. 

Belgium has announced liberalization 
of wheat and wheat flour; feed grains; 
fresh beef, veal and pork; bacon; proc- 
essed meat; and eggs, but at the same 
time has imposed new import taxes or 
levies—the amount frequently changed 
by decree. Thus, in effect, wholly or 
partially nullifying the liberalization 
moves. 

Luxembourg: Fresh beef and veal; 
processed meats; wheat and wheat flour; 
rye and rye flour; and fresh apples. 

France: Poultry meat; canned fruits; 
dried plums—prunes—packaged for re- 
tail sale; fresh and dried apples and 
pears; corn and potato starch; canned 
vegetables; canned fruit and vegetable 
juices; pig and poultry fat, rendered; 
prepared animal feeds; fresh oranges— 
other than summer oranges. State trade 
items include grains and flour; oilseeds 
and oil; sugar; and tobacco. 

West Germany: Effective import re- 
strictions still apply to 250 commodity 
classifications in the agricultural sec- 
tor, of which 161 are subject to state 
trading. Controlled items include rice; 
tallow; meat extracts and meat juices; 
fresh apples and pears; canned fruit— 
other than canned peaches and fruit 
cocktail; wheat; corn; oats; barley; rye; 
grain flours; seed oils; fresh, chilled or 
frozen beef, veal, pork and mutton; proc- 
essed meats and edible offals. 

Italy: Poultry; natural honey; dates; 
dried figs; raisins; cheese; essential oils 
of citrus; pasta; linseed oil; soybean oil; 
grain sorghums; corn—during January 
1 to June 30; rye flour; and lard. Wheat 
and wheat flour and tobacco are state 
traded. 

Third. Norway: All grains—state 
monopoly control; canned fruit cock- 
tail; tomato juice; fresh apples and 
pears; and meat. 

Fourth. Sweden: All grains—mini- 
mum price below which imports may be 
prohibited; frozen beef; poultry meat 
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and fat; milk and cream; butter and 
cheese; honey; and fresh apples and 
pears. 

Fifth. Denmark: Variety meat and 
meat extracts; canned fruits and vege- 
tables—except canned peaches, apricots, 
pineapples and grapefruit sections; fruit 
juices; seed oils; wheat; and fresh apples 
and pears. 

Sixth. Austria: Wheat, corn, and 
barley—state monopoly control; tobac- 
co—state monopoly; poultry meat; lard; 
variety meats; dairy products; and fresh 
apples and pears. 

Seventh. Switzerland: Under Swiss 
legislation imports of any agricultural 
commodity which is also grown or pro- 
duced in Switzerland may be controlled. 
Currently imports are controlled for 
wheat; feed grains; potatoes; cattle for 
slaughter; meat and meat products; 
vegetables; fresh apples and pears; but- 
ter; whole milk powder and casein; tal- 
low and lard. 

Eighth. Greece: A relatively small 
amount of Greek trade is subject to im- 
port licensing. However, a number of 
commodities are subject to large ad- 
vance cash deposits, consumption taxes 
or special regulations. Rice imports are 
subject to licensing and wheat and 
wheat flour are subject to special regu- 
lation. 

Ninth. Portugal: All imports require 
advance import registration certificates. 
For some commodities certificates are is- 
sued automatically. Agricultural com- 
modities still subject to discrimination 
from the dollar area include cotton; edi- 
ble oils; wheat; feed grains; rice; fresh 
citrus fruits; milk and butter. 

Tenth. Spain: Most of the agricultural 
imports are subject to import controls 
including wheat; feed grains: seed oils 
and oilseeds; meat and meat products. 
Basic foodstuffs, raw cotton and wool are 
state traded. 

Eleventh. Turkey: All imports are 
subject to licensing. Licenses for items 
on the “liberalized” list are granted 
freely upon application. Most of the 
agricultural commodities of interest to 
the United States are on the nonliberal- 
ized list including wheat; feed grains; 
seed oils; meat and meat products; and 
cotton. Tobacco and tobacco products 
are state traded. 

Twelfth. Finland: A fairly large 
number of products are subject to non- 
discriminatory quota limitations. In 
addition, a smaller number of commodi- 
ties are subject to individual discretion- 
ary licensing. Agricultural commodi- 
ties still under import control include 
meat and meat products; condensed and 
powdered milk; wheat and wheat flour; 
rice and rice flour; barley and barley 
meal and flake; corn; lard; soybean oil; 
canned aparagus; almonds, filberts and 
walnuts; lemons; prepared and pre- 
served fruit; and citrus fruit juices in- 
cluding pineapple juice. 

Thirteenth. Ireland: Raw onions, 
fresh or dried; fresh apples; feed grains; 
and high special levies on canned fruit. 

RESTRICTIONS, NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Here are a few examples of agricul- 
tural products still under import con- 
trols as of August 15, 1961, in non- 
European countries which it is expected 
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will be negotiating with the United 
States during the second phase of the 
fifth round tariff negotiations: 

First. Canada: Turkeys; Cheddar 
cheese; butter; dry skimmed milk; 
butterfat; wheat, wheat flour, and wheat 
starch; oats, ground oats, crimped oats, 
crushed oats, rolled oats, and oatmeal; 
and, barley including ground, crimped, 
meal, and flour. 

Second. Japan: All commercial im- 
ports continue to be subject to indus- 
trial license. Three basic systems of im- 
port licensing are in use, as listed here 
in order of increasing restrictiveness: 
First, the automatic approval system; 
second, the automatic fund allocation 
system; and, third, the exchange fund 
allocation system. Agricultural items 
which the United States would like to 
see placed on the automatic approval 
system category include cotton, rice, 
barley, lemons, and certain canned fruit. 
Tobacco is state traded. 

Third. Australia: Oilseeds and vege- 
table oils. 

Fourth. New Zealand: All imports into 
New Zealand, except a small number of 
items specifically exempted, require im- 
port licenses. The licensing treatment 
for all imports is set forth in the yearly 
import licensing schedules. Licenses 
are issued on a global basis and are 
available for imports from all sources. 

Fifth. Chile: All imports are per- 
mitted entry, but prior to their importa- 
tion the importer must register the 
transaction with an authorized com- 
mercial bank in Chile. In addition to 
duties and taxes, most imports are sub- 
ject either to an import deposit guar- 
antee requirement or to an additional 
ad valorem surcharge. There are eight 
import guarantee deposit categories 
ranging from 5 to 1,500 percent of the 
c.i.f, value as follows: Category A, 5 per- 
cent of c.i.f. value; category B, 20 per- 
cent; category C, 50 percent; category 
D, 100 percent; category E, 200 percent; 
category F, 400 percent; category H, 
pe percent; and category J. 1,500 per- 
cent. 

Sixth. Peru: Apart from duties, Peru 
relies on taxes and temporary sur- 
charges for the purpose of restricting 
imports to a level consistent with its 
foreign exchange availability. Prior au- 
thorization is required to import live- 
stock, plants and seeds. 

Seventh. Uruguay: There are no pro- 
hibitions on imports for balance-of- 
payments reasons. Uruguay, however, 
has imposed a system of surcharges and 
prior deposits. The present system es- 
tablished four classes of imports: First, 
those free of surcharges and prior de- 
posits; second, those subject to a sur- 
charge of 40 percent of the c.if. value; 
third, those subject to a surcharge of 
75 percent; and, fourth, those subject to 
a surcharge of 150 percent and a prior 
deposit of 100 percent. 

Eighth. India: All imports are subject 
to licensing and India’s policy continues 
to be highly restrictive. Quota limita- 
tions are placed on a wide range of 
goods with imports of less essential 
products being severely limited or en- 
tirely prohibited. Restrictive import 
quotas inhibit sales of most agricultural 
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commodities moving through regular 
commercial channels. 

Ninth. Pakistan: All imports are sub- 
ject to licensing; all licenses are valid 
for any country in the world with few 
exceptions. Imports are limited to es- 
sential industrial and consumer goods. 

Tenth. Israel: All imports require in- 
dividual license. Advance deposits of 20 
to 40 percent of the c.i.f. value of the im- 
port are required before import licenses 
are issued. Certain priorities in licens- 
ing imports according to source of goods 
have been established as follows: First, 
countries with which Israel has bilateral 
trade agreements; second, Western Ger- 
many, under the Reparations Agree- 
ment; and, third, countries extending 
assistance or making loans to Israel to 
finance imports. Goods from other 
sources generally are licensed only if it 
is impossible or impractical to obtain 
the products concerned from the above 
sources. 

Eleventh. Tunisia: All imports are 
subject to licensing. U.S. products can 
be imported under three categories: 
First, liberalized products on which 
there are no quota restrictions and for 
which import licenses are granted auto- 
matically; second, nonliberalized prod- 
ucts subject to global quotas; and, third, 
nonliberalized products listed in annual 
dollar import quota programs. Most of 
the agricultural commodities are in the 
second and third category. 


A BILLION-DOLLAR TUNE PLAYED 
LARGELY AT THE EXPENSE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA STRIKES A SOUR 
NOTE 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan} has helped my Pennsylvania 
congressional district many times by 
supporting projects in which I have been 
interested and in which my constituents 
have been interested. For this support 
my constituents and I have been most 
appreciative. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has helped me 
again by calling attention to the fact 
that early in my career I was a music 
teacher, and that I am today strongly 
opposed to his plans for a Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal. 

This project definitely would under- 
mine the economy of Pennsylvania. It 
is vigorously opposed by the Erie Port 
Commission, the railroads, the newspa- 
pers in my district, industry in general, 
as well as by the chamber of commerce, 
and many local groups and organiza- 
tions. 

-I am please that such prominent at- 
tention has been called to my opposition 
to the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal, and 
I wish to assure my esteemed colleague, 
and all of my constituents, that I will 
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continue to fight a project which is so 
clearly harmful to the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] recently observed that: 

People are getting tired of handouts. The 
only handouts they want are the Federal 
Government’s hand out of their pockets. 


I thoroughly agree with this observa- 
tion. 

Therefore, let me say, we should go 
very slowly, “largo” is the musical term 
for very slowly, instead of very fast, or 
“prestissimo,” as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] would have us pro- 
ceed, in embarking on his “water-happy 
spending spree.” 

A pamphlet based on data developed 
for a report prepared by the U.S. Army 
Engineer District, and dated February 
1962, which I have just received from 
Col. B. De Melker, U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Pittsburgh, states: 

Estimated cost: The district engineer's 
1947 report estimated total first cost of the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal at 
$439,348,000, of which $22,894,000 would be 
charged to local interests. The average an- 
nual cost of maintenance and operation of 
the canal was estimated to be $1,995,000. 


Colonel De Melker’s pamphlet adds: 

Cost escalation: Increases in price levels 
since the 1947 report would result in sub- 
stantially higher costs under present-day 
conditions. The Engineering News-Record 
index which is considered a reasonable gen- 
eral guide to changes in price levels in the 
construction field now stands at 215 percent 
of report date prices. 


Mr. Speaker, if jammed through, the 
Federal Government's hands would be in 
all of our pockets to the tune of approx- 
imately $1.5 billion to pay for a canal 
which would greatly harm Pennsylvania 
and probably harm many segments of 
Ohio’s economy as well. 

A billion-dollar tune played largely at 
the expense of Pennsylvania is a very 
expensive tune for Pennsylvania and the 
Nation. 

The United Press International, in an 
article carried in the Sharon (Pa.) Her- 
ald, March 8, 1962, reported that: 

WasHiIncton.—Ohio Gov. Michael V. Di 
Salle still is undecided as to whether a Lake 
Erie-Ohio River canal will benefit Ohio's 
economy. 

The Governor said Wednesday he wants to 
check the results of an Army Engineers’ 
survey before he makes up his mind. 


Gov. Michael V. Di Salle is not the only 
Ohioan who is having second thoughts 
about the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal. 

Now a leading Ohio group has come 
out against the canal. 

John C. Bane, Jr., representing the 
Upper Ohio Valley Association, outlined 
the history of the canal project to the 
executive committee of the Allegheny 
County Boroughs Association, meeting 
at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh, Wednesday evening, March 7, 
1962. 

Mr. Bane reviewed the studies of the 
project made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Hoover Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power, 
and the study made by the engineering 
firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis for the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board. 
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Mr. Bane declared that: 

None of these independent studies found 
the construction of the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal to be economically justified. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kır- 
wan] is a powerful member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. He has 
already secured the astounding sum of 
$280,000 for a general investigation of 
the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal, even 
though no money was set aside for it in 
the Eisenhower budget for 1962. 

Nevertheless, in the amended Kennedy 
budget for 1962 the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan] got his foot in the door 
with an item for $50,000. Interestingly 
enough, this amount was upped to 
$280,000 by the time the Corps of Engi- 
neers released its “civil works” figures 
for 1962. 

Two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars is earmarked for fiscal 1963 to 
continue this general investigation of the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal. 

If the pattern persists this proposed 
canal could be at the preconstruction 
stage by next year. 

For this reason, those of us who oppose 
the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal and 
who want to save the hard-earned dol- 
lars of American taxpayers cannot 
afford to use the very soft—or pianis- 
simo—approach. 

We must be as persistent and as vocal 
in opposing this canal as its proponents 
are in working for it. They use the very 
loud—or fortissimo—approach in fight- 
ing for it and we must use these same 
methods in opposing it. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan] mentioned in a press re- 
lease to the newspapers, and in a news- 
letter to his constituents, that I am a 
former music teacher. 

That is true, and I am very proud of 
it. 

He forgot to mention that I am a 
former superintendent of schools, a 
former dean of men at a State teachers’ 
college, a former supervisor of music 
for the public schools of Greenville, Pa., 
a former assistant director of special 
schools in Chicago, a former manager of 
a millwork, sash, and door company in 
Chicago, and a former telegraph opera- 
tor with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

I am not familiar with the educational 
and professional background of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan], but I have long been impressed 
by the way he gets things done. I only 
oppose him on projects which definitely 
will harm Pennsylvania, and which will 
run roughshod over our great State. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is an ex- 
cerpt from my statement at the hear- 
ing on this proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal which was held at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on January 15, 1962: 

On June 8, 1961, I appeared before the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee to make my an- 
nual plea for civil works projects important 
to the 24th District of Pennsylvania—and 
other worthy projects. 

At that time I stated that I was quite 
perturbed over efforts to revive the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal project, which has 
been talked about for over 40 years. I said 
that the canal, as presently conceived, is 
impracticable and excessively costly, and 
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would take care of Ohio, with little benefit 
accruing to Pennsylvania. I went on record 
at that time as opposed to it. 

It is interesting to note that no funds 
were set aside for the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal in the Eisenhower budget for 1962. 
In the amended budget submitted by Mr. 
Kennedy in March, however, $50,000 was ear- 
marked for a general investigation of its 
merits. By September, interestingly enough, 
the amount set aside for the investigation 
had been upped to $280,000. It is truly 
astonishing how a Democratic administra- 
tion can always find money for projects 
its Congressmen want. 

I wish at this time to reiterate my oppo- 
sition to the proposed Lake Erle-Ohio River 
Canal. It is strongly opposed by the rail- 
road and trucking industries of my district, 
as well as by the port commission of Penn- 
sylvania’s third largest city—Erie. The 
initial cost of this barge canal has been 
estimated at more than $1 billion—a tre- 
mendous sum. That does not include the 
huge investment that would be required to 
make it operable all year long. Then, too, 
the property damage would run into millions 
of dollars. Besides its excessive cost, the 
project would benefit but a relatively few, and 
there is no indication that the users would 
be asked to help pay the bill. Proponents of 
the project claim that the canal would open 
Great Lakes markets for steel at low delivery 
charges to both Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 
However, in my opinion, the project would 
benefit mainly the steel industries of 
Youngstown and Cleveland, and give Ohio 
an edge over Pennsylvania steel plants. 
Thus, paydays in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania would be further jeopardized, 

Certainly a proposal of this magnitude 
should be studied carefully from an economic 
standpoint, as well as from its engineering 
features. A thorough evaluation should be 
made of its probable effect upon the port of 
Erie, the coal industries of western Pennsyl- 
vania and southeastern Ohio, the huge high- 
Way program now under construction, the 
railroads (which are fighting for their very 
existence), and other segments of our econ- 
omy. 


Mr. Speaker, since submitting the 
above statement my genuine alarm has 
grown, not lessened, and, in the interests 
of my district and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, under unanimous consent 
I include in the Recorp editorials and 
other extraneous material which are 
pertinent to this issue: 

[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, Mar. 8, 
1962] 


Di SALLE UNDECIDED ON VALUE OF CANAL 

Wasuincton.—Ohio Gov. Michael V. Di 
Salle still is undecided as to whether a Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal will benefit Ohio's 
economy. 

The Governor said Wednesday he wants 
to check the results of an Army Engineers 
survey before he makes up his mind. 

The Engineers are restudying the feasi- 
bility of hooking up the river and lake to 
form a new transportation artery. A recom- 
mendation is expected to be made in about 
18 months. 

The question of the canal's benefits was 
put to Di Salle during a luncheon here. 

“I don’t know whether it will be or not,” 
he replied. “I'm interested in seeing the 
economic study. I don’t see how anybody 
can say without seeing the results of the 
study.” 

The canal idea has been before Congress 
several times during the past 50 years. In 
each case, it sparked a bitter clash among 
rival transportation interests. 

The railroad industry has opposed the 
project vigorously, contending that rail 
transportation from the Ohio River to Lake 
ae Pan adequate and could be expanded if 
n 
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The Army Engineers have already held a 
public hearing on the proposal at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and another is scheduled at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The city of Cleveland also 
wants a hearing there. 

The Governor also called on Ohio’s con- 
gressional delegation to sell the State’s abil- 
ity to handle Federal research and develop- 
ment projects. 

These contracts, largely for development 
of new equipment to meet changing defense 
concepts, will decide where the industry of 
the future will locate, he said. 

Di Salle’s visit here came just 1 day after 
he spent a day at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration's Lewis Research 
Center at Cleveland. 

Among those on hand for the meeting 
were Senators Frank LAUSCHE and STEPHEN 
Youne and all Members of the House dele- 
gation except Warne L. Hays. 

OHIO GROUP OPPOSES CANAL 

PITTSEURGH.—“The proposed Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal is a threat to the coal, steel 
and the common carrier transportation in- 
dustry in western and central Pennsylvania,” 
a Pittsburgh attorney told the executive com- 
mittee of the Allegheny County Boroughs 
Association, meeting at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel in Pittsburgh Wednesday night. 

John C. Bane, Jr., representing the upper 
Ohio Valley association, outlined the history 
of the canal project and reviewed the studies 
of the project made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Hoover Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power, and the study 
made by the engineering firm of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis for the Pennsylvania State Plan- 
ning Board, “None of these independent 
studies found the construction of the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal to be economically 
justified,” the attorney said. 

Citing the Ford, Bacon & Davis study, 
made in 1957, as the latest independent 
study Bane stated that “in the report given 
the Commonwealth's planning board it was 
estimated that 79 percent of the canal’s po- 
tential coal tonnage would originate in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, and given cheaper 
access to Lake Erie by a reduction in trans- 
portation costs, these premium coals might 
further service inroads on markets now 
served by western and central Pennsylvania 
mines. 

“As to the effect on our area steel indus- 
try,” Bane said, “the Ford, Bacon & Davis 
report noted that the canal would enable 
southbound fron and steel tonnages originat- 
ing in the Youngstown area to compete on 
equal terms for southern and western 
markets already accessible by barge from 
Pittsburgh mills. 

“With reference to the effect of the pro- 
posed canal on existing transportation agen- 
cies,” Bane stated, “the State planning board 
was advised that the canal would divert 50 
percent of their tonnage, accounting for 
about 50 percent of gross revenue. Such a 
loss of tonnage would force the railroads to 
cut down the number of trains operated 
with inevitable impairment of service gen- 
erally. Heretofore, the excellence of existing 
common carrier transportation service has 
attracted new industries to western Penn- 
sylvania. Curtailments in present transpor- 
tation services will make this area a less 
attractive location for new commercial 
enterprises.” 

“Western Pennsylvania just cannot afford 
to let the canal happen,” the attorney said. 

Ponr COMMISSION, 
THE CITY or ERIE, 
Erie, Pa., May 10, 1961. 
Congressman CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Recent developments indicating 
the possibility that the long talked about 
Lake Erie to Ohio River Barge Canal may 
get real support and financing from Federal 
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levels prompts me to write to you so that 
you will know how we feel about the matter 
here at the port commission office. 

It is my personal belief that the construc- 
tion of such a canal would be impracticable, 
excessively costly, and without justification 
insofar as anything I have learned about the 
Proposal is concerned. 

When we talk about spending more than $1 
billion for a project that can be beneficial 
to so few, and to such a restricted segment 
of the Nation's economy, I think we ought to 
not only go slow, but actually refuse to budge 
in providing funds for such a proposal. 

You probably are aware that this canal has 
been talked about for more than 40 years. 
Studies have been made indicating the cost 
of the construction, and while the figures do 
reach into astronomical numbers, they do not 
include all of the investment that would be 
required to make the canal workable. 

Certainly there is no indication that the 
users would help pay for the billion-dollar 
project—unlike the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
where the contribution of the U.S, Govern- 
ment was less than a fifth of a billion dollars, 
At least the seaway was projected and built 
with money that is to be repaid from the 
tolls collected from the users. 

I would like to call your attention to two 
publications which I think you should read 
at length, articles which will give you de- 
tailed information for and against the 
project. 

They are: 

1. Committee Print No, 11, 86th Congress, 
2d session, entitled “Water Resources Activi- 
ties in the United States” by the Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources, U.S. 
Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 48, 
86th Congress, May 1960. 

2. The committee report, 87th Congress, 
Ist session, entitled “Supplemental Infor- 
mation on Subjects Covered by the Commit- 
tee’s Study“ (Committee Print No. 11, Jan- 
uary 1961). 

Particularly do I want to call to your at- 
tention this excerpt from page 27 of Com- 
mittee Print No. 11: 

“Projects of major magnitude that have 
attracted more than ordinary public interest 
and support are: 

1. A waterway to connect the Ohio River 
with Lake Erie.” 

This project is listed No. 1 among six 
inland waterway jobs, and the report 
on to say there are other projects and “the 
fact that they are not specifically mentioned 
above does not indicate that they are less 
important, or less likely to be found justi- 
fied; it merely means that they have not at- 
tracted such widespread interest as the six 
potential projects listed”—end of quote. 

And remember the Ohio River with Lake 
Erie Canal is listed as No. 1. 

Proposed route of the canal would be from 
the vicinity of Youngstown, Ohio, north and 
northwest to a point in Lake Erie about 2 
miles west of the present harbor of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, 

They do not even propose to use available 
existing facilities of an existing port. 

We have been told that many Ohioans are 
opposing the canal because of the great loss 
of property and the general dislocation of 
businesses along the proposed route. 

The port of Erie has been developed into 
a world port during the last 2 years when 
the city of Erle and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania joined in a program costing 
nearly $3 million to make the harbor and 
its facilities available for manufacturing aud 
other businesses in the western Pennsylvania 
corridor. 

It is my studied opinion at this time that 
the future of the port of Erie could be 
harmed greatly by the construction of such 
a canal as is proposed. 

Not only has work been accomplished to 
date to make Erie a real port to help the 
economy of this section of Pennsylvania, but 
the port commission, together with the State, 
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has embarked on future plans for more 
dockage, more waterside industrial sites, for 
development of a free trade zone and other 
activities within the harbor which can be 
beneficial to the northwestern sector of 
Pennsylvania. 

I am presenting this material to you at 
this time as a prelude to future activities 
in opposition to proposed construction of a 
project which in my opinion is fantastic 
and unrealistic in any way you look at it. 
It appears to me that the canal might bene- 
fit only the steel industry in Youngstown 
making ore and coal available through barge 
traffic. I, do not believe this one interest 
should be served at a tremendous cost to the 
taxpayers. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. E. DINGLER, 
Port Director. 


[From the Erie Times, Feb. 28, 1962] 
LAKE-RIver CANAL Hit BY Rat Arp 

RockvintE, Mp—A rallroad executive 
claimed today that the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is eager to build a proposed Ohio 
River-Lake Erie canal which the railroads 
are opposing. 

Chester T. Williams, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio (B. & O.) Railroad, said the Army 
traditionally has favored such large public 
works projects. 

He indicated that this was one of the ob- 
stacles facing railroads in the drive to kill 
the canal idea while it is still in the study 
stage. 

The Army presently is conducting a sur- 
vey to determine whether a 110-mile canal 
hooking up the Ohio River and Lake Erie 
would be worth building. 

Williams, general manager of B. & O.’s 
eastern district, criticized the canal project 
during a whistlestop tour of Maryland 
communities. 

He was a member of a speaking team of 
railroad officials which rode a special train 
on a 2-day campaign to convince the Mary- 
land public that the Nation’s railroad in- 
dustry was being discriminated against by 
Government. 

The canal was one of several issues 
mentioned. 

Williams hammered away at the proposal 
before small groups of about 50 persons who 
turned out for the mobile seminars that 
began at Westminster, Md., and ended here. 

He told a session Tuesday night that the 
“big ditch" would cost $1.5 billion to build, 
and $55 million annually to maintain. 

Williams said that while railroads had to 
buy their own right-of-way and pay taxes 
on terminals and other property, users of 
this canal would ride it free. 

“That's what we consider unfair competi- 
tion,” he added. 

Williams contended that if the canal were 
built, it would throw 20,000 railroad work- 
ers out of work. 

He claimed that four railroads currently 
provided “adequate” freight service in the 
region that would be served by an Ohio 
River-Lake Erie canal. 


[From the Erie Morning News, Feb. 28, 1962] 
CANALS ARE For History BOOKS 


It seems paradoxical to read on the same 
page stories of man-in-space and of a pro- 
posed Ohio River to Lake Erie canal. 

Yet that was the story this week. It was 
almost like a picture of Fred Flintstone 
climbing into a capsule for a couple of orbits 
before eating his dinosaur steak dinner. 

A hearing on this proposed canal was 
held in Youngstown in January. Delegates 
from western Pennsylvania opposed the plan 
which would be detrimental to the economy 
of western Pennsylvania. 

A second hearing on the proposed canal 
is scheduled in Pittsburgh on March 26. 

Once again we must turn thumbs down 
on any plan for a canal that will injure the 
economy of western Pennsylvania. 
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[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, Feb. 15, 
1962] 


A Pace oF OPINION: More HEARINGS ARE 
NEEDED ON LAKE-TO-RIVER CANAL 


The Army Corps of Engineers has done the 
right thing in reversing what appeared to be 
a policy decision against holding a public 
hearing in Pittsburgh on the controversial 
Lake Erie to Ohio River canal proposal 
Now we hope the corps will take the same 
action on the request of Ashtabula County 
residents for a similar hearing. 

Whatever one’s feelings on the canal, com- 
monsense and fairness, it seems to us, dic- 
tate that the objective of the corps should be 
to make available every possible opportunity 
for those with a lawful interest in the project 
to get their views on the record. And here 
we feel that the convenience of the witnesses, 
not the convenience of the hearing officers 
and staff, should be the determinant in lo- 
cating such hearings. 

In the cases of Pittsburgh, where a strong 
body of hostile opinion is centered, and Ash- 
tabula County, much of which will be inun- 
dated by a companion reservoir necessary 
to serve as a source of water for the canal, 
the interest in the project is legitimate and 
the reasons for local hearings self evident. 

Moreover, the purpose of such hearings 
is to allow the Engineers to assemble infor- 
mation, beyond the bare technical, economic, 
and engineering data, which they must have 
to bring up to date their earlier feasibility 
report. Congress appropriated $280,000 for 
this purpose last year and now is being asked 
for another $220,000 to carry the work into 
1963. The Engineers hardly would be con- 
forming with the sense of the appropriation 
by limiting their study to a single hearing, 
and that one in an area so overwhelmingly 
in favor of the project as was the case in 
Youngstown. 

The corps, we suspect, allowed itself un- 
duly to be influenced by Youngstown in 
scheduling only the single hearing. If this 
actually was the case, then Youngstown in- 
terests, however one regards their case for 
construction of the canal, are guilty of the 
same provincialism of which they so often 
accuse their opponents. 

The heavy cost of the canal, all of it to be 
borne by the Federal Treasury, its impact 
upon the economies of far-ranging sections 
of the country, its meanings in the lives of 
thousands who will be dislocated by its con- 
struction—all these factors demand a full 
hearing of all interests. This cause hardly 
will be served by limiting their opportunities 
to be heard. 


[From the Meadville Tribune, Jan. 29, 1962] 
OHIO CANAL Use LIMITED 

A pro canal connecting Lake Erie and 
the Ohio River has been so thoroughly 
studied and discussed for so many years that 
an additional hearing requested for Pitts- 
burgh should not be necessary. But if one 
more hearing is needed to quash once and 
for all this costly and ridiculous proposal, 
then by all means let’s have it. 

This proposal for one of the most costly 
public works programs ever conceived should 
have been shelved long ago. It probably 
would have been except for the insistence of 
Youngstown area Congressman MICHAEL KIR- 
wan who is chairman of the strategic House 
Subcommittee on Public Works and heads up 
the politically powerful Democratic congres- 
sional campaign committee. Representative 
Kirwan has wrangled from the administra- 
tion $280,000, with another $250,000 allocated 
in the fiscal 1963 budget, for a ninth 
engineering survey of the big ditch. 

The canal, whose cost is estimated from 
8% to $2% billion would aid only the Youngs- 
town area steel industry, giving it a Gov- 
ernment-subsidized advantage over its 
competitors, including the Pittsburgh area 
steel complex. This advantage would be 
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offset by the hardship which would be 
imposed on competing industry that would 
be denied the same opportunity to save on 
shipping costs and by the threat it would 
pose for the already hard-hit railroads and 
the truckers. Operation of the canal also 
would have to be subsidized, for user tolls 
would be prohibitive if they were set high 
enough to cover operational costs, 

Canal opponents claim that the Govern- 
ment could build a double-track railroad and 
subsidize its operation for less than the cost 
of the canal. They estimate also that 8,000 
persons in other transportation fields would 
lose their jobs if the canal were opened. 

There is something palpably wrong with 
the Government’s sense of values when it al- 
located $530,000 for an already oversurveyed 
proposal of dubious value when such useful 
projects as French Creek flood control] have 
difficulty obtaining design and planning 
funds. The canal would aid a single indus- 
try while the benefits of a far less expensive 
flood control program would spread through- 
out the entire French Creek and Allegheny 
River Valleys. 


{From the Erie (Pa.) Times, Jan. 16, 1962] 
CLAIM CANAL WovuLtp KILL Lake PORTS 
(By Ed Wellejus) 

Youncstown, ONI0O.—Some of the existing 
ports on the south shore of Lake Erie “would 
be destroyed utterly” if the Lake Erie to 
Ohio River Canal is built, Army Engineers 
conducting the all-day hearing here Mon- 
day were told. 

The speaker was John C. Bane, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh attorney, who is well known in Erie, 
along with his partner, John J. Heard. Both 
men told a Times reporter that “Erie has a 
vital interest in the proposed canal.” 

“Construction of this canal would be a 
serious blow to Erie,” Bane said. 

If Monday morning’s portion of the hear- 
ing was largely devoted to Youngstown’s plea 
for quick action on the 105-mile waterway, 
there was a sharp turnabout Monday after- 
noon as witness after witness attacked the 
proposal. 

Perhaps the most telling testimony, how- 
ever, was Offered by Bane and Heard, speak- 
ing in behalf of the Upper Ohio Valley As- 
sociation. 

As Bane put it: “Both Mr. Heard and I 
have been very much interested in the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River canal project for about 30 
years, as legal advisors of people in Pitts- 
burgh and many other places who have been 
opposed to the plan to build this canal. 
You may observe that we have seniority in 
this field over even Co n MICHAEL 
J. Kirwan, who commenced to take an in- 
terest in the matter in about 1936. Between 
us, Mr. Heard and I, I am sure, have heard 
all of the arguments which have been made 
both for and against the canal, during the 
past generation.” 

It was Bane who sketched, most graphi- 
cally, the possible effects of the canal on 
some Lake Erie ports—the point of greatest 
concern for Erie with its developing world 
port facilities. 

“One example is the effect a canal would 
have on existing ports on the south shore 
of Lake Erie, in Pennsylvania and Ohio,” 
the Pittsburgh attorney declared. “There are 
at least eight or nine of these ports, in which 
there are loading and unloading docks, used 
to transfer cargoes between railroad cars and 
lake steamers, and which have cost their 
public or private owners many millions of 
dollars. 

“The principal business done over these 
dock installations is in coal, iron ore, and 
limestone. If the canal were to be built and 
were to be used to carry millions of tons of 
coal and iron ore to and from Lake Erie, 
every ton carried on the canal would be a 
ton taken away from some port on the lake. 
What would this do to the jobs of people 
who have always lived in the lake ports and 
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found their jobs on the docks, and on the 
railroads which serve them? 

“When you study the matter, you will find 
that some of the lake ports would be de- 
stroyed utterly and that all of them would 
be likely to sustain unbearable losses. We 
hope you will investigate this matter.” 

Despite the fierce opposition, there seemed 
to be a feeling that many observers expect 
the canal to win ultimate approval. One 
reason for this is the obvious power held 
by Representative Kirwan, a salty veteran 
of 26 years in Congress and acknowledged 
to be one of the most powerful men in the 
House. Few of the nearly 1,000 persons who 
attended will soon forget Kirwan’s free- 
swinging talk. 

The Youngstown Democrat warned that if 
this opportunity to get the interconnecting 
waterway is lost, the Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town steel concentrations are due for another 
serious competitive setback that will cause 
unemployment and loss of industry. 

This will come, he said, when the $300 
million Calumet-Sag waterway in the Chi- 
cago area is opened within a few years, giv- 
ing Chicago district steel plants the best 
transportation and marketing setup in the 
country. 

Kirwan characterized railroad spokesmen 
as “muscle men.“ 

Representative Roserr Cook, whose 11th 
Ohio District includes Ashtabula County, 
raised questions about the displaced com- 
munities and the effect on the city of Ashta- 
bula, but took no stand. 

Other opponents included Edward M. Sim- 
mons, city manager of Sandusky, worried— 
like Erie—about its port; David DeLuca, city 
manager of Ashtabula; and John M. Mc- 
lain, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Pittsburgh. 

Erie persons in attendance included Port 
Administrator Joseph C. Martin, Stanley 
Krepcho, a member of the Port Commission; 
and Cliff Welsh, secretary to Congressman 
CARROLL D. Kearns. Letters of opposition 
from Dudley Jewell, executive vice president 
of the Greater Erie Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mayor Charles B. Williamson were read. 


[From the Record-Argus, June 23, 1961] 
ANOTHER PUBLIC WORKS HEADACHE 


A Washington-datelined article appear- 
ing one day last week in the Pittsburgh 
Press suggested that the proposed Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal might conceivably embroil 
President Kennedy in one of the hottest 
political controversies of his young adminis- 
tration. 

By approving a $50,000 appropriation in 
his revised public works budget to under- 
take a new study of the controversial proj- 
ect the President not only is risking the 
political loss of Pennsylvania for the gain 
of Ohio but also is adding to the unhappi- 
ness of the already desperate rail industry 
and aiding the Youngstown steel industry 
at the probable expense of the Pittsburgh 
steel industry, to say nothing of throwing 
the White House influence behind a billion- 
plus waterway that would operate without 
tolls at the taxpayer's expense, 

Our neighboring city of Youngstown hap- 
pens to be the home of Representative 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Committee 
and a stanch Kennedy backer. Representa- 
tive Kirwan also is chairman of the House 
subcommittee that handles public works ap- 
propriations and is in a choice position to 
push other projects in return for backing of 
the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal. 

Anticanal forces already are working to 
line up Senator Hucu D. Scorr, Pennsylvania 
Republican, and Republican National Chair- 
man WILLIAM E. MILLER, a New York Con- 
gressman, as spokesmen to e the ad- 
ministration with a billion-dollar political 
“boondoggle,” 
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The political implication runs very strong 
throughout the canal controversy, and there 
are those who fear that the issue may be 
settled along political rather than more 
practical lines. As Holmes Alexander points 
out elsewhere on today’s editorial page, “Mr. 
Kennedy has said many times, and proves 
every day, that he is a ‘political’ president. 
He counts upon patronage, pressures and 
new prospects of election victories to help 
him along with his program.” 

This billion-plus public works proposal 
endorsed by the President may help him to 
win back the Buckeye State for the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1964, but unless we're mis- 
taken it isn’t going to win him any new 
Pennsylvania friends. 

Any way you look at it, the canal project 
shapes up as another major public works 
headache for the still young administration. 


[From the New Castle News, Jan. 24, 1962] 
THE CaNAL PROPOSAL—AN ECONOMIC FARCE 


Back in 1906 a proposal was made that a 
ship canal be built from a point near Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, on Lake Erie to a point on the 
Beaver River near Beaver, Pa. 

A Lake Erie-Ohio Ship Canal Commission 
was appointed by Pennsylvania and a study 
of the feasibility made. After considerable 
investigation a negative report was returned. 

Since then other routes have been sug- 
gested, more surveys have been made but 
the recommendations have been against the 
canal. 

The canal is again in the public eye, money 
having been appropriated by Congress for 
hearings and a survey of the proposal once 
again. 

In 1957 the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Commission employed the firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis to make an independent 
study of the proposed canal project. 

Their engineers studied the physical con- 
ditions at first hand, conferred with potential 
shippers as to their use of the canal and 
made estimates of potential traffic and sav- 
ings in transportation costs that would 
accrue to the limited number of shippers 
who could use the canal. 

Their independent conclusion was that 
the savings in transportation costs would 
fail to meet the annual charges of the canal 
by about $15 million per year. This without 
thinking of the original cost. 

The report was that the canal was not 
feasible and they recommended against 
building it. The planning commission ap- 
proved this report by an unanimous vote. 

The idea of a ship canal now from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio River has less economic 
merit today than it had 20 or 30 years ago. 

Proponents of the canal make a number 
of claims. 

One, that it could be used to haul ore 
from the ore range in Minnesota to steel mills 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The fact is that shipments of hematite ore 
from the range are smaller each year. The 
supply has been so depleted that taconite 
ore, a lower grade, is now being reconciled 
into pellets which are shipped from Duluth. 

Much of the high grade ore we get in this 
country now comes from Venezuela and in 
the future it is expected Labrador will supply 
much of it. But it is thought ore from the 
Minnesota range will not be a factor in a 
few years. 

Proponents claim the potential tonnage 
for a canal would be about 56 million tons. 
This would undoubtedly come in large part 
from the railroads, thus insuring further 
economic distress for the railroads and the 
loss of even more railroad jobs. 

It is argued by the proponents that a 
canal would attract heavy industry. If this 
were true the city of Cairo, Ill, should be 
booming for it is here the Ohio meets the 
Mississippi. Cairo is in bad shape. 

There was a time when canals were in use 
in this country but their lives were short. 
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The old original Erie Canal still exists but 
traveling the length of it in New York State 
one sees a few barges now and then. 

We once had a canal running through 
New Castle and one east of Pittsburgh. 
Their day was done years ago. 

Old canals, now spots of interest for tour- 
ists, still Lave their water but the only use 
to which they are put is for hauling tourists ` 
on a barge as a reminder of other days. 

The original cost of the canal would be 
astronomical. It has been placed as low as 
$1 billion and as high as $2 billion. With 
the Federal budget what it is, certainly 
adding $1 billion or $2 billion would only 
serve to add to our financial woes, particu- 
larly at a time when we are already paying 
10 cents out of every 1963 fiscal year budget 
dollar for interest on money we have already 
borrowed. 

Frankly, the idea of a ship canal from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio River, we believe is 
an economic farce, 

It cannot be justified by any widespread 
good it would do to Pennsylvania and Ohio, 

It would result in more debt being piled 
up by the Federal Government. 

It would cost more tax money to supply 
the deficit in maintaining it; it would take 
bulk freight from the railroads and reduce 
railroad employment. 

In the present investigation of the feasi- 
bility of the canal, the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of 1939 should 
be included, also the report of Ford, Bacon 
and Davis in 1957. 

Both of these reports are definitely un- 
favorable to the building of a canal. 

Previous reports and surveys opposed the 
building of the canal at a time when prices 
were much lower than they are now. 

Just what merit has suddenly been found 
in the idea is a question. 

With probably a half million dollars down 
the drain before the present survey is com- 
pleted it seems unreal to suggest that a 
billion or two more should go into a canal 
whose benefits would be few but whose eco- 
nomic disadvantage would be serious and 
costly. 


OPPOSITION FORMING TO LAKE ERIE CANAL 


Opponents of the costly proposal to link 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River via a canal 
have launched a determined drive to kill the 
big project. 

The Upper Ohio Valley Association is send- 
ing a quantity of literature into the Erie 
area in an effort to recruit local support 
against the canal. A considerable amount 
of such literature has been received at the 
Times office. ` 

In Erie, the anticanal publications find a 
receptive ear. While no official action has 
been taken here, both the port commission 
and city council have indicated they fear a 
completed canal would hurt Erie’s port ef- 
fort. The canal, under present plans, would 
terminate at Ashtabula. 

There is powerful opposition to the canal 
in Pittsburgh, where, it is charged, thou- 
sands of jobs would be lost if the canal was 
built. 

The canal project would be of particular 
benefit to the city of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
its two major steel plants. 

Opponents charge the plan would force 
taxpayers to subsidize cheaper transporta- 
tion rates for the Youngstown area. 

The opposition to the canal plan has in- 
tensified because Congress has appropriated 
$280,000 to study the canal proposal. 

Promoters of the project apparently have 
the ear of President Kennedy, who approved 
the latest resurvey of a proposal that has 
been studied in detail on at least nine other 
occasions. 

The canal is the special political pet of 
U.S. Representative MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
chairman of the Democratic congressional 
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campaign committee, and one of the most 
powerful men in Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan, from Youngstown, also is 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations. 

The canal would run from Ashtabula to 
Rochester, Pa. 

Among those opposing the project are 
railroad interests and the Pennsylvania 
State Planning Board, sponsor of a compre- 
hensive 1957 survey that established the 
project’s basic cost at $1,130 million. 

Annual amortization charges over a 50- 
year-period are estimated at $55 million. 
In the end, its foes say, the project could 
cost $2,750 million. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press] 


ERIE-OHIO River CANAL OPPOSED—RAILROAD 
RATED CHEAPER, FASTER 
EDITOR, THE PITTSBURGH PRESS: 

Everything said by Mr. Frank J. Bach in 
his letter published April 12 (“Lake Erie to 
Ohio River Canal Defended as Boon to In- 
dustry”) as well as by other “soak the tax- 
payer” enthusiasts quoted recently on the 
glorious advantages of “free” waterways, 
would be equally true, only more so, of a 
toll-free railroad built by the Government. 

But such an Ohio River-Lake Erie rall- 
road would cost the taxpayers only about 
one-tenth as much to build, could haul more 
freight more cheaply, faster and would not 
freeze over in the winter. 

Obviously these alternatives do not fit the 
plans of the Army Engineers or the small 
segment of private industry with whom they 
are allied in pushing for ever-mounting 
Government expenditures for free or subsi- 
dized waterways. 

Of course, privately owned and fully self- 
supporting railroads already exist, able to 
haul any tonnage available now or in the 
foreseeable future. The only difference is 
that their customers have to pay the full 


cost. 

It is to be hoped that taxpayers generally 
can be alerted to this simple truth before 
another billion-dollar bite“ is foisted on 
their pocketbooks. 

Max SOLOMON II. 

PITTSBURGH. 


[From the Erie Daily Times, Apr. 22, 1961] 
Hrr OHIO CANAL PROPOSAL 


Port commission members, cheered by 
new reports that Erie is advancing toward 
the status of a major port, flexed their 
muscles at a meeting Friday and agreed to 
take on three big neighboring communities: 
Youngstown, Buffalo and Chicago. 

While they took no formal action on the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River waterway, 
strongly backed by Youngstown interests, 
commission members unofficially authorized 
Port Director Calvin E. Dingler and Port 
Administrator Joseph C. Martin to register 
Erie opposition to the move. 

The proposed canal, strongly opposed by 
the railroads, would empty into Lake Erie 
2 miles west of Ashtabula. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED: A 
RESPONSE 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee into the subject of 
health services for the aged under the 
social security system, July 24 through 
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August 4, 1961, Dean J. Douglas Brown, 

professor of economics of Princeton 

University, testified and presented a 

prepared statement he had presented 

before a Senate subcommittee in March 

1960. The dean stated that no one in 

opposition to the extension of the 

OASDI program to include hospital care 

for the aged had challenged the facts 

or the reason in his analysis. 

I stated that though I had not had 
at that time gone over his statement 
that I certainly did challenge both his 
facts and his reasons and that I would 
be pleased to read the details of it and 
supply him with my criticism. 

Unfortunately over 4 months tran- 
spired before the committee hearings 
were printed and made available to the 
members of the committee or to the pub- 
lic—which is another story and a serious 
one—so I was unable to reply to Dean 
Brown until recently. 

On January 16, 1962, I replied to Dean 
Brown. On January 22, 1962, he replied 
to my letter. I believe that both of 
these letters should be a matter of pub- 
lic record. Certainly my letter to Dean 
Brown should be public information 
particularly as several people who have 
since had an opportunity of reading the 
hearings have written to me for copies 
of my letter to Dean Brown. 

Accordingly, I am setting out the two 
letters: 

January 16, 1962. 

Dean J. Douctas Erown, 

Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University, Princeton, 
NJ. 

Dear Dean Brown: During your testimony 
on Thursday, July 27, 1961, before the Ways 
and Means Committee on the subject of 
health care for the aged, you stated con- 
cerning the prepared statement you had 
given in March 1960, before the Senate 
committee, “although it had been widely 
circulated, no one in opposition to the 
extension of the OASDI program to include 
hospital care for the aged beneficiaries has 
challenged the facts or the reason in my 
analysis of the program we face.” 

When I began my interrogation of you, I 
stated, It has not been called to my atten- 
tion but I can assure you it is challenged as 
of now and I shall be pleased to read the 
details of it and supply you with my criti- 
cism.” 

A little later, as the result of the acting 
chairman of the committee interposing in 
my method of questioning you, I termi- 
nated my questioning with this statement, “I 
will prepare an answer, however, to your 
statement and send it to you so that you 
can then, at least, recognize there are people 
who disagree with you.” 

The committee hearings terminated on 
August 4, 1961, were not printed and made 
available until the second week of December, 
a rather disturbing thing, Inasmuch as they 
contained much data and material which 
should have been available to the public as 
soon as possible. Hence, this delay in carry- 
ing out my intended course of action. 

Of course, I have made many public 
speeches on the floor of the House and else- 
where which effectively contradicted most of 
the points you sought to make. These 
speeches certainly challenged your conclu- 
sions. However, I have gone over your 
paper specifically. 

I agree with item 1 of your analysis. The 
proportion of the aged to the working popu- 
lation will continue to rise. However, I 
would add this caveat: so long as the health 
professions continue to meet with the amaz- 
ing success they have been meeting with in 
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the past in improving the health and extend- 
ing the life expectancy of our people. Ser- 
iously damage our health care institutions 
and professions, and this trend could be very 
quickly reversed. This is what I believe the 
King bill or any compulsory health program 
through social security would do. 

Item 2. “The costs of living for the aged, 
and particularly the necessary costs of health 
care, will continue to rise.” If we con- 
tinue to mishandle our fiscal policies so that 
we have more inflation, this will regrettably 
be true. However, I would never base the 
premise for a sound program upon the as- 
sumption of continued inflation. It is true 
if quality improvements continue in stand- 
ard of living, including health care, as I 
trust they will, and we fail to divide up 
the productivity gains which usually accom- 
pany these advancements fairly between 
wages, investment return and price to con- 
sumer, there may be continued rising costs 
from this cause which, though similar to 
inflation, is not correctly so labeled. Neither 
of these two premises upon which your con- 
clusion is based can rest unchallenged. 

Item 3. “Since it is clear from experience 
that the current income of most superan- 
nuated persons will be inadequate to meet 
these rising medical costs, the excess of cur- 
rent costs over current income will need to 
be provided by one or more of the following 
means.” 

This begs the question. One of the basic 
items our committee has been trying to get 
accurate data on is what are the income ca- 
pabilities of our older people. There has 
been more misleading half-information on 
this subject than almost any other aspect of 
the problem. What we are trying to get 
information and data on you blithely con- 
clude “is clear from experience.” What kind 
of scholarship is this? What data do you 
leave another scholar to benefit from to 
analyze or to challenge? 

The misleading half-information I refer 
to is that which states that an older per- 
son’s medical expenses are higher than that 
of any other age bracket, in a context that 
leads the student to believe that this gives 
a true picture of the older person’s total 
budgetary expenses in relation to other age 
groups. As a matter of fact, every other 
item in an older person's budget is less than 
that of any other age group * * * food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, recreation, transportation. Many 
items are no longer in an older person’s budg- 
et which are in the budgets of almost every 
other age bracket. The net result is that 
the older person’s total expenditures are 
less than those of any other age bracket, 
including the one more costly item, medical 
expense. 

Furthermore, figures have been given of 
median income of aged people per person, 
rather than per family, to create the im- 
pression that the older people have much 
less income than a proper analysis of their 
income by couple, within a family or what- 
ever reveals. Furthermore, the fact that 
older people have more equities, more sav- 
ings, more liquid assets, more personal prop- 
erty than other age groups is usually ignored. 
Seventy percent own their own homes. Most 
of these homes are fully paid for. Their 
average equity in their home is $8,300. 

The manner in which you advance the 
second point in your analysis seeks to cap- 
ture some of this misleading overtone by 
the emphasis on the heavy medical costs 
without a proper reference to all aspects 
of an older person’s budget and well-being. 

By my disagreement with your blanket 
and a priori assertion, I do not mean that 
I believe there is no budget problem which 
faces some of our older people. The ques- 
tions we are seeking to find the answers to 
are how many older persons do face a budg- 
etary problem? How acute is this problem? 
Your unsubstantiated assertion throws no 
light on this matter. 
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You will find in the testimony in the hear- 
ings much information on the subject which 
is extremely helpful. The Delaware study 
(pp. 1219-1933), State of Washington study 
(pp. 1014-1056), North Dakota study (pp. 
584-596), Texas study (pp. 855-921), Ver- 
mont study (pp. 156-1569) and Oregon study 
(pp. 1531-1539) in particular. These studies 
strongly refute your unsubstantiated asser- 
tion. 

You list only six ways in which the as- 
sumed budgetary problem of the older peo- 
ple can be met. For the sake of further 
criticizing your presentation, let me tenta- 
tively accept your unfounded premises and 
check out your syllogism. 

First, in none of the six ways you set out 
do you refer to what I would say are the 
priorities in caring for our older people in 
our society. The first responsibility is the 
person himself or herself. This is “means 
(a)“ which you list. The second is the per- 
son’s family. You completely skip this. 
The third is the person’s church. You com- 
pletely skip this. The fourth is the person's 
employer; perhaps in this respect you re- 
gard a person’s personal savings to include 
employee retirement programs. It is true 
in our sophisticated economy the close re- 
lationship between employer and employee 
has been minimized, and the extent to which 
employers cared for their retired personnel is 
probably not too big a factor. But it still 
is a factor and you skip it. The fifth is the 
neighbors, formalized into community chest 
agencies or, just unorganized, which you 
skip. Sixth is the local government. 
Seventh is the State government. 

After these seven have participated in 
order we can start considering what part the 
Federal Government might have to play to 
supplement or take over the full burden. 

Your concept with which I disagree is 
based upon Federal planning which elim- 
inates all the institutions in our society 
which I have enumerated. You may wish to 
argue that these institutions should be elim- 
inated, but good scholarship does not call 
for your ignoring them. 

I think you are required to advance your 
reason why you feel that those institutions 
have no part to play in meeting this problem 
and why they cannot properly and effec- 
tively meet it. This as I pointed out, you do 
not do. 

Then I would observe that your suggested 
six means are by no means exclusive each to 
itself. Certainily “(a) personal savings,” is a 
base for all of the other five. 

But to get to the real meat of what I 
believe in our disagreement. Why have you 
eliminated from your list, prepaid health 
insurance * * + paid for during a person's 
working years? That is all a compulsory pro- 
gram of health care through the social secu- 
rity system provides when it matures. As I 
asked you in my brief interrogation, what is 
there about prepaid health insurance during 
one’s working years that makes it peculiarly 
and only workable through Government? 
The answer is obvious. There is none. In- 
deed, somewhat the contrary. For many 
reasons which I allude to later, private com- 
panies are much better suited to handle pro- 
grams of prepaid health insurance than the 
Government. 

Many labor-management contracts are be- 
ing written today which call for health in- 
surance to accompany the worker into retire- 
ment * * prepaid. The cost of this is 
borne out of the worker’s productivity dur- 
ing his working years. This is done privately 
and extensively, increasingly so. 

You challenged my statement that private 
insurance companies were already offering 
health insurance fully paid up at 65, with 
immediate coverage at the time of taking 
it out, whether the age was 20, 30, or what. 
But the record is there for you to read (p. 
838 of the hearings). The premium is, of 
course, lower the younger the person is. 
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One reason private companies can do this 
is the gain they can obtain from the life 
expectancy factor. A person at 20 is pay- 
ing a higher premium than he would pay if 
he merely had an annual policy, because this 
premium is leveled out over the 45 years he 
is paying. If that person dies at 40, the 
insurance company gains in the higher 
premiums collected. Those who live on 
to the age of 65 gain the benefit from this 
actuarial factor. There are other saving 
aspects which make private insurance feasi- 
ble, not the least of which is the fact that 
private insurance companies can invest their 
reserve funds in the living economy. Gov- 
ernment, of course, can put it only in Goy- 
ernment bonds which are sterile. 

I suggest that instead of dismissing the 
insurance industry as schizophrenics as your 
statement attempted to do, you study some 
of their testimony and, particularly, read 
the list of policies, pages 819 through 840, 
that are now available to older people and 
all people in our society in the rapidly ad- 
vancing field of health insurance. Begin- 
ning on page 819 and going through page 
840 of the hearings is the report of the 
Health Insurance Institute on “Guaranteed 
Lifetime Health Insurance, for Persons Over 
65, for Persons Under 65” dated July 1961. 
Beginning on page 831 running through page 
837 are the plans of 53 companies for guar- 
anteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical 
expense plans—issued to persons under 65 
years of age. Selected yearly premium 
range: $84.80 to $233.60; male, 55. On page 
838 are the plans of seven national insurance 
companies, Aetna, Continental Assurance, 
Continental Casualty, Empire State Mutual 
Life, Metropolitan Life, Prudential Insur- 
ance, and Security Life Insurance, for guar- 
anteed renewable lifetime hospital-surgical 
expense plans fully paid up at 65, selected 
yearly premium range: $80.64 to $188.60; 
male, 35. On page 839 through 840 are the 
plans of 12 national insurance companies for 
guaranteed renewable major medical plans 
with lifetime coverage or extended bene- 
fits beyond 65. Selected yearly premium 
range: $40.45 to $91.92; male, 45. 

Then I would call your attention to a 
point I have been trying to make for some 
time. We have two distinct problems in this 
matter of health care for the aged. 

1. We have the problem of the present 
group of people over 65. They reached this 
age when there was little noncancellable 
health insurance available, when there was 
practically no labor-management agreements 
that provided for prepaid health insurance 
after the worker retired and there was little 
private prepaid health insurance for retire- 
ment available. Such a group as we now 
have over 65 will never be with us again, 
because people now becoming 65 increasingly 
have had a chance to get this kind of health 
imsurance and they increasingly have it. 
(See charts pp. 799 to 800 showing increase 
of coverage of all ages from 59 percent in 
1952 to 73 percent in 1959 and for people 
over 65, 31 percent in 1952 to 53 percent in 
1959.) In other words, our first problem is 
a problem that is phasing out. We can 
figure what the costs of this group might be 
and move to meet it. The Kerr-Mills Act is 
available for that purpose. 

2. The second problem is to see that peo- 
ple over 65 in the future have health insur- 
ance, is is the permanent program. This 
is the program that is springing into exist- 
ence under our very eyes, when today over 
75 percent of our people have health insur- 
ance. 

Then I would say what I have said so 
many times. The greatest problem of the 
aged today in health care is not lack of 
money as much as it is lack of facilities. 
There are not enough efficient, healthy, safe, 
well-run nursing homes. There aren't 
enough visiting nurses to enable an older 
person to remain in the bosom of the family. 
In both these areas, as a legislator, I have 
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moved forward by sponsoring bills which are 
now law. 

1. FHA guarantees to private nursing 
homes which meet these high standards, 
and 

2. Extending Federal aid to vocational 
education for practical nurses. 

These laws are doing much to ease the 
health cost burdens of our older people, in- 
cluding reducing the health insurance 
premiums. 

I must refer to the colloquy between us 
which appears on the bottom of page 555 
of the hearings. You answered one of my 
questions with one of your nonsequiturs 
as follows: 

“In the McNamara hearings a policyholder 
of the Omaha Co. which you mentioned 
testified that when he became ill they can- 
celed a noncancelable policy.” 

Although this had nothing to do with 
what I was interrogating you about, I al- 
lowed you to distract me by responding to 
your observation. I said, “I will have to 
examine that.” 

“Dr. Brown. It is in the record. 

“Mr. Curtis. I understand it is in the 
record. I find that that sort of reference, 
when you get into detail, usually it does 
not come out. You will pardon me if I take 
exception to that. 

“Dr. Brown. Congressman, you can believe 
anything you want that I say or not. All 
I say, as a student of the subject, is that 
that type of insurance paid for over 30 and 
40 years, to be paid out in 10 or 20 years 
of old age, is virtually impossible to organize 
or sell.” (How wrong you are as witness the 
policies listed on pages 819-840.) 

Note, Dr. Brown, how I merely stated that 
I will have to examine into the details of a 
generality that was testified to in the record, 
yet you unfairly treat it as if I were question- 
ing your veracity. 

What I am obviously probing is your 
scholarship. Since when does good scholar- 
ship permit you to take a broad general 
statement of a witness as irrefutable proof 
that what the witness says is true? Par- 
ticularly when it is attacking the integrity 
of someone else? Nor does that mean that 
the witness is a liar. He may be ignorant, 
he may be mistaken. Why do fellow scholars 
go over each other’s work papers? Because 
they think they are liars or cheats? Of 
course not. It is because we all know we 
can and frequently are mistaken. 

Now, please read the interrogation I con- 
ducted of this same witness, Mr. Eugene S. 
Simmons, who fortuitously did appear before 
our committee later, pages 1192-1200 of the 
hearings. I did follow through, as I told 
the witness I would, on the one aspect of 
the matter where I thought the insurance 
company might have been in error. I am 
enclosing a copy of the final response from 
the insurance company for you to read. 

In other words, what I had merely sur- 
mised from previous experiences turned out 
to be exactly true, “when you get into detail 
it usually does not come out.” Far from the 
older person being abused it was the insur- 
ance company that was abused and you put 
your name as a scholar behind this unfair 
attack? Your whole testimony conforms to 
this example. It avoided details like the 
plague. You cited no authorities; showed 
no working papers. You only talked of 40 
years of scholarship but did not exercise it, 

I grow increasingly disturbed about Amer- 
ica when I find men with reputations for 
top scholarship—men who possess Ph. D. de- 
grees and teach in some of our outstanding 
institutions of learning—indulging in this 
kind of scholarship, and becoming arrogant 
and insulting if someone tries to check over 
their working papers. 

If I seem unduly harsh in my expression, 
it is only because I feel so deeply the need 
to shake our good people, and I regard you 
as one, out of this dangerous game of be- 
lieving those who are in disagreement are 
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lacking in humanity or are ignorant or are 
crazy. The exact words you used were that 
the representatives of medicine 
were motivated by defense of special in- 
terest,” that political representatives of any 
large organization were “the last to recognize 
that times have changed, because this re- 
quires-thought.” And that “the leaders in 
private insurance are enjoying a siege of 
schizophrenia.” 

You are advocating a program, the King 
bill, which will help only the older people 
on social security, not the 3 million people 
who were born too soon ever to be covered 
by social security, the very people who prob- 
ably need help the most. 

The people the King bill will help includes 
millions of older people who need no help. 
These people, some of them the richest in 
America, will not pay 1 cent for the coverage 
the King bill would extend to them. This 
coverage would be paid for by a tax on 
Wages up to $5,200. All wages and salaries 
above $5,200 would escape paying any tax. 
All income from investments and sources 
other than wages would be exempt from this 
tax. 


Under what possible justification even 
granting we had as serious social problem 
as you say we have can you pass the cost of 
this program onto the backs of the lowest 
Wage earners through a regressive payroll 
tax of this nature? If this is a social prob- 
lem the cost should be borne out of general 
revenue where the graduated income tax as- 
sumes the greatest burden. 

Now if you want to start from scratch and 
begin a program of health care for all people 
on social security who pay in something and 
so gain coverage just as we did with the 
original Social Security Act, that is some- 
thing else again, However, this is the group 
not yet 65 and this is the group that is 
pretty generally covered by health insurance 
today, an increasing amount of which is pre- 
paid. 

The answer is the promoters of the King 
bill can’t make their case when they relate 
the problem to the permanent program. 
Their case must be made for the present 
population over 65 in the guise that their 
problems are the same as the people who 
have not yet reached this age. This is just 
not the case. 

The hearings revealed what the King 
bill is really about. It is just the beginning 
as Aime Forand was fair enough to state 
the Forand bill to be just the beginning. 

Both bills call for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to enter into 
contracts with the hospitals and other health 
institutions covered fixing fees and rates. 
Obviously If a hospital or institution was in 
disagreement with the HEW on a fee or a 
rate that hospital could not take a social 
security patient and be paid the cost out of 
social security funds. 

This means that those who selected this 
hospital or this institution could not use it. 
It means that if their doctor was on the 
board of that hospital and not listed to 
practice on a hospital that was in contract 
with HEW the patient could not have that 
doctor. 

This is the reason the Forand Dill, the 
King bill or any bill which utilizes the so- 
cial security system on a compulsory basis 
leads to socialized medicine and denies the 
free choice of hospital and doctor. That is 
why such a system would cause the deteriora- 
tion of our health institutions, 

We have the greatest health care system 
fn the world today. Its success, not its 
failure, has created the problems we are 
talking about. It is our system’s success 
that has permitted people to live 10 years 
longer. This creates the problem of fi- 
naneing this extra 10 years of life. I sug- 
gest that the way to solve our new problems 
and to gain more success is to improve the 
system that produced the success, not cast 
it aside and adopt a radically different sys- 
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tem which has proven unsuccessful wher- 
ever it has been tried. This latter course 
would create poorer health care for all of 
us, including our older citizens. 


Tuomas B. CURTIS. 


RESPONSE FROM THE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mr. Simmons a. policy form 36 
in 1929. This policy provided mainly in- 
come protection insurance designed to pay 
a monthly income while the policyowner was 
disabled and not working. The premium 
was $36 per year. 

During the years 1929 through 1958, Mr. 
Simmons received benefits on 17 different 
occasions, totaling $942.16. 

In the fall of 1958, Mr. Simmons filed for 
benefits for phlebitis and listed his occupa- 
tion on the application for benefits as re- 
tired. Since his policy was not designed for 
a person who was not working, such as fire 
insurance is not designed for one who does 
not own a home, we offered to replace Mr. 
Simmons’ policy with a plan which would 
pay benefits for hospitalization. Subse- 
quently, we offered our well-known senior 
security plan to him. 

Through personal contact and letters, we 
emphasized the importance of this coverage 
to him. We encouraged and actually urged 
him to accept this new plan, but he refused. 

Mr. Simmons. gives the impression that 
we accepted his premiums from 1952 through 
1958 knowing that he was retired. Actually 
the first notification of his retirement was 
in late 1958. 

Mr. Simmons reports that “10 or 15 years 
ago I received a notice from the company 
that they were increasing benefits to include 
a portion of the hospital bills.” No such ac- 
tion was ever taken with regard to Mr. Sim- 
mons’ policy or as a matter of fact to any 
policy which we offered at that time. 

In his statements and in the press coverage 
thereof, Mr. Simmons has indicated we sim- 
ply canceled his policy. These statements 
are just not accurate. True, we did not 
renew his form 36 policy because he no 
longer qualified, but we did offer him con- 
tinuing coverage for which he qualified and 
for which he had a greater need. We no- 
tified him of this as soon as we knew he 
retired. 

Mr. Simmons’ specific question at this time 
seems to be in regard to the fact that we ac- 
cepted his premiums from 1952 to 1959. We 
did so because we did not know he was 
retired. Had he notified us, we would have 
offered him a conversion policy similar to 
the one offered when we were finally notified. 

There is no question about the premiums 
being earned since during those years Mr. 
Simmons qualified for benefits under the old 
policy and we were obligated to pay these 
benefits and did. We could convert his 
policy only after we had paid those benefits 
covered by the policy. Hence, we retained 
the lability during those years. 

We will be having another senior security 
enrollment beginning February 1, and this 
will afford Mr. Simmons an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure this coverage. We would, 
of course, be very pleased if Mr. Simmons 
took advantage of this opportunity. 

One part of Mr. Simmons’ testimony needs 
clarification. It is true that the company 
collected ums from Mr. Simmons from 
1952 until 1958. We did this because it was 
not until 1958 that Mr. Simmons notified us 
that he was retired. Had we known he re- 
tired in 1952, we would have taken the same 
action as we did in 1958. In that interval 
of 6 years, Mr. Simmons paid the company a 
total of $192 in premiums. During that time, 
on March 21, 1952, he applied for benefits 
and was paid $40; on October 14, 1952, he 
applied for and was paid $106.66 in benefits; 
on October 31, 1955, he applied for and was 
paid $50 in benefits; and on September 19, 
1958, he applied for and was paid $112.50 in 
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benefits—a total of $309.16. So it appears. 
that the policyowner was more than ade- 
quately compensated during these interven- 
ing years. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, NJ., January 22, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CurRTIS: I appreciate 
your long letter concerning my statement in 
the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means last July on health care for the 
aged. I am faced with a serious problem in 
giving you an extended answer since I must 
enter the hospital on Wednesday for an op- 
eration which will put me out of circulation 
until March. Meanwhile, as senior educa- 
tional officer here, I am under great pressure 
in clearing my desk. 

It must be remembered that I was given 
but 10 minutes for my statement before 
your committee, Much of the data support- 
ing my conclusions were in the statement of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the supporting documents he pre- 
sented. I had reviewed extensive material on 
the subject for Secretary Fleming earlier. I 
have long been associated with the Social 
Security Administration on various councils 
and committees as well as informally since 
the original legislation was passed and have 
found their statistical studies to be trust- 
worthy. All I can say is that I have used 
only data in which I have confidence. I 
am not affiliated with any party of interest 
and have been on tenure at Princeton since 
1934. I am deeply concerned in solving the 
problem of taking care of our older citizens 
in the most effective manner, and came to 
support the proposed extensions of OASDI 
only after careful study. 

To me, the proposed extension of OASDI 
is the truly conservative method of meeting 
the problem of health care for the aged. 

The aged face a very different set of factors 
than the currently employed. Theirs is a 
life risk, involving risks which come after 
working life is over for most, and for which 
arrangements must be made to transfer 
financing from one long period in life to an- 
other of uncertain length, as in OASDI gen- 
erally. Further, their costs are higher and 
their ability to adjust to costs far less. 

I feel strongly that the social insurance 
method of meeting hospital care for the 
aged is truly more conservative than the 
general tax-relief method. The latter is most 
difficult to control, is essentially open-end, 
involves sharp differentials between States, 
leads to abuse, and undermines the basic 
sense of self-reliance which is a precious 
asset to be conserved in our way of life. 
Human resources are our greatest asset, but 
such resources are not just human beings, 
but human beings with valued attributes of 
self-reliance and motivation. The United 
States faces a problem of growing dimensions 
in protecting our older citizens without un- 
dermining self-reliance. Iam convinced that 
we will meet this problem with least cost 
and least loss through the social insurance 
method. With the rising costs of health 
protection in old age, the advantages of a 
contributory OASDI program will be increas- 
ingly offset if relief payments for health care 
become a larger and larger supplement to old 
age Insurance benefits. 

The need for positive intervention by the 
Federal Government in protecting our aged 
citizens arises out of forces which are, in 
large measure, beyond our control: increas- 
ing life expectancy, a shifting balance of 
aged to general population, rapid industrial- 
ization which reduces employment for the 
aged, rapid urbanization which increases liy- 
ing costs for the aged, the declining pur- 
chasing power of savings over the longer 
span of life and, more recently, the rapid 
rise in cost and complexity of health serv- 
ices. These conditions are nationwide, and 
find the States In widely differing circum- 
stances in meeting them. Subsidization of 
State relief programs, while needed as a 
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residual method, is inadequate and yet 
costly in meeting the major basic problem. 
The only effective method of meeting the 
basic problem, I sincerely believe is Federal 
social insurance. I am enclosing a clipping 
which you may have seen. 

The hope that private insurance can meet 
the basic problem of health care for the 
aged is, I am convinced, as futile as was the 
hope that private savings and insurance 
would make OASDI unnecessary. The miss- 
ing elements in private insurance are lack 
of compulsion, lack of wide and uniform 
coverage, and the ability under current plus 
limited reserve financing to meet changing 
costs through time. Many insurance execu- 
tives realize this. With keen competition 
and the need to protect their solvency, pri- 
vate insurance carriers must continue to re- 
strict contractual health benefits for the aged 
in the fact of great uncertainties and the 
need to keep premiums attractive, Private 
insurance will continue to be a valuable 
method to supplement basic protection for 
older persons of above-average income, but, 
I am convinced, it cannot do the basic job. 

The cost of hospital service to the aged 
has come to be too great to be met by 
millions of aged, by voluntary support, or by 
many local communities. As a member of 
our local United Fund board and in studies 
of our local hospital, I have seen this prob- 
lem grow serious even in a prosperous com- 
munity. My State, like many others, needs 
to spend far more on mental hospitals 
before it should assume a greatly extended 
support of hospital services for the aged. 
There should be a new source for the latter 
support, not involving State and local financ- 
ing for the majority of aged persons. The 
best new source is a payroll tax under 
Federal social insurance. This, to me, is 
practical economics, and should be weighed 
as such. 

The doctors of the country have every 
professional reason to fight for adequate 
health care for the aged and for us all. 
But, after many years of study, as an econ- 
omist, I cannot see how they can assure 
such care without a new means of financing 
it in the case of the greatly increased pro- 
portion of aged persons. They have conceded 
the fact that insurance is necessary. But 
private insurance can’t do the job. As far 
as interference with professional freedom is 
concerned, the relief method is much more 
likely to intervene and encourage abuse than 
the insurance method. Under limited and 
varying local budgets, their fees, number of 
visits, and extent of services are likely to 
be arbitrarily adjusted to local and changing 
financial circumstances. One is led to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the opposition of the 
American Medical Association is more polit- 
ical than professional, and more a resist- 
ance to change, than a recognition of how 
best to adjust to changing conditions in our 
country. 

I sincerely hope that you will have time 
to consider the points I have outlined. I do 
assume to be a scholar in this field; if I 
am not, I have been in the wrong job for 
along time. I fully realize, however, that 
I am in a field in which attitudes on policy 
differ widely, but that does not relieve me 
of the obligation to be as judicious as 
possible. If I can add to this very brief 
analysis after I return from the hospital, 
do let me know. If you want to check on 
my general reliability, do ask Charlie Thomas, 
Clark Hungerford, or Donald Danforth in the 
St. Louis area. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Dovucnas Brown. 


INCREASE IN ANNUITIES OF RE- 
TIRED CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Montana [Mr. OLSEN} may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 
‘There was no objection. 
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- Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill to provide for a just and 
necessary increase in the annuities of 
our retired civil service employees. The 
following is a section-by-section expla- 
nation of the bill: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ExPLANATION—CIviL SERVICE RETIREMENT AcT or 1962 


EXPLANATION 


JUSTIFICATION 


General increase in benefits 


Section 18(a) provides that retired civil 
service employees shall receive a percentage 
increase in their annuities equal to the aver- 
age percentage increase in salary granted to 
active classified employees by the next gen- 
eral pay raise, presumably in 1962. 


Subsection (b) is a “tapering” provision, 
granting a proportional share of the increase 
to those retiring in the next 5 years. 


Retirees received their last increase in 
1958, which is two pay raises ago. Active 
civil servants received a general increase in 
1960, presumably based in part on increases 
in the cost of living, but retirees were not 
included. Since 1958, the Consumers Price 
Index has risen about 4 percent. (NorTE: 
This will not affect the budget, since it will 
be paid from the retirement fund.) 

It takes 5 years for a pay increase to be 
reflected fully in an individual's retirement 
benefits, since these are based on the average 
of the “high 5” years of his earnings record. 
Therefore, without a “tapering” on, 
persons retiring in 1963-67 would receive less 
than those already retired with comparable 
earnings records. 


Future cost-of-living increases 


Subsection (c) provides for automatic 
cost-of-living increases in the future, to be 
computed annually, provided the cost of 
living has risen at least 1 percent. 

Subsection (d). Technical. 


The retirement bill offers an excellent op- 
portunity to establish the principle that the 
Government should stand behind its obliga- 
tions to the aging in constant dollars. 


Transfer of credits between social security and civil service 


Section 19 permits e Government employee 
who has some coverage under social security 
but not enough coverage to qualify for bene- 
fits (the requirement is now 11 quarters, 
rising to 40 quarters by 1991) may transfer 
his credits to the civii service retirement 
system and increase his civil service pension 
accordingly. He would be obliged to pay 
to the Civil Service Retirement Fund an 
amount equal to the difference between what 
he paid in social security payroll taxes and 
what he would have paid into the retirement 
fund if he had been employed by the Goy- 
ernment. For this purpose, it would be as- 
sumed the employee's earnings during the 
period he was covered by social security 
would be equal to the average of his “high 
5” years used as the base for computing his 
civil service retirement. Payroll taxes paid 
into the social security trust fund on the 
employee's wages would be transferred to 
the civil service retirement fund. 

Section 20 authorizes a corresponding 
transfer of credits from civil service retire- 
ment to social security, In those instances 
where the employee has worked for the Goy- 
ernment less than the 5 years required for 
civil service retirement and where such 
transfer would affect the employee's enti- 
tlement to social security benefits or the 
amount of his benefits. The employee would 
be required to pay into the social security 
trust fund the amount he would have paid 
in payroll taxes if he had been in covered 
private employment, and the employer's 
share of payroll taxes would be transferred 
from the civil service retirement fund to the 
social security trust fund. 


This provision will remove the inequity 
whereby a person employed 30 years by the 
Government receives 30 years of retirement 
credit while a person working 27 years for 
the Government and 3 years in private em- 
ployment receives only 27 years of retire- 
ment credit and gets no benefit at all from 
the 3 years of social security taxes which 
he and his employer paid in. This inequity 
will grow increasingly severe, as the coverage 
required for social security benefits rises 
gradually to 10 years. This section will help 
the Government to retain the services of 
senior employees who have had some em- 
ployment covered by social security but 
not enough to be insured, and now feel 
impelled to reenter private employment in 
order to complete their social security cov- 

and thus not lose that which they 
have already earned. 


At present, an employee may have worked 
both in the civil service and in private em- 
ployment covered by social security, but not 
long enough to be eligible for retirement 
under either act. In those cases, he simply 
loses what he has paid in social security 
payroll taxes and gets no benefit from the 
employer’s contribution under either pro- 
gram. This provision would enable the 
employee to combine his credits so as to 
become eligible for social security benefits, 
It would also enable him to increase his 
benefits in instances where his civil service 
employment would have the effect of raising 
his average wage base, 


Automatic provision of benefits for surviving spouse 


Section 2 removes the option in present 
law whereby a civil service employee may 
either provide benefits for a surviving widow 
or dependent widower by reducing his own 
annuity, or collect his full annuity until his 
own death and make no provision for a sur- 
viving spouse. This section would make 
automatic the provision of benefits for the 
surviving widow or dependent widower. 

Section 3. Technical. 


With the present option in the law, some 
civil service employees elect to take their 
full annuities and make no provision for a 
surviving widow, elther gambling that their 
wives will predecease them or for other rea- 
sons. As the consequence, some widows are 
left destitute. Many are surprised to learn 
that their husbands have failed to provide 
for them, and Congress is under recurrent 
pressure to provide them the benefits their 
husbands have denied them, The Social Se- 
curity Act offers no such option but instead 
makes automatic the protection of surviving 
widows. This section writes the same princi- 
ple into the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
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SUPPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION CONSTRUCTION 
SET-ASIDE PROGRAM 


Mr.NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to support the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s construction set-aside 
program and to defend it from wholly 
unfair attacks which appear to be 
selfishly inspired and are aimed at 
nothing less than the destruction of this 
valuable program to assist small con- 
struction firms, which comprise approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the industry. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
it was the result of legislation passed by 
Congress that the program was initiated 
by the Small Business Administration. 
This legislation, stating the congres- 
sional intent that the SBA establish a 
construction set-aside program, was 
passed in 1958 because it was needed. It 
is still needed. Although approximate- 
ly 85 percent of the concerns making 
up the construction industry are small, 
the fact is that only about 35 percent 
of the value of construction contracts 
let by the military is being awarded to 
small business concerns. It is thus 
clearly evident that, despite the vigorous 
efforts of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to correct this inequity, small 
contractors are still not receiving a fair 
proportion of these Government con- 
tracts, and now cries are rising from 
some quarters that the whole program 
should be scrapped. 

It is obvious who is doing the holler- 
ing. It is the big contractors who have 
long had a near monopoly of this busi- 
ness, and they cannot bear to see even a 
small part of it going to the smaller 
fellow. 

Those who seek to bar small business 
access to any Government contracts, who 
seek to destroy a sound program estab- 
lished to protect small business in this 
field, have characteristically adopted a 
shotgun approach, 

Not having available any sound basis 
for attacking this program, they issue 
blast after blast, hoping that by repeated 
vituperation they can carry the day. 

That is why I feel compelled to speak 
as strongly as I can in defense of this 
program. I think all of us in this Con- 
gress, indeed all fairminded Americans 
who have a concern for the welfare of 
small business, should be concerned. 

When the first large-scale attacks were 
made on the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s construction set-aside program 
early last spring, the large contractors 
raised the false issue that SBA was ar- 
bitrarily and capriciously invading a 
field where it had no business to be. 

That attack quickly crumbled. For it 
is plain to anyone who makes even the 
slightest investigation that the program 
was established at the insistence of the 
Congress in an effort to redress a situa- 
tion in which small business was pat- 
ently at a disadvantage. 
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The charge was also made that this 
program is costing the taxpayer money. 
This also was easily dispelled. Since 
when does increased competition from 
small businesses lead to higher prices? 
Just the opposite is true. The more par- 
ticipants in Government contracts the 
better off we all are. 

The Defense Department itself has ex- 
posed this false charge of higher prices, 
in the following testimony given before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations last June 26 by the Hon- 
orable Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense—Installations and 
Logistics: 

I am aware of the interest this committee 
has shown during these hearings in our 
small business set-aside program particu- 
larly in the construction field. Concerning 
the possibility that we are paying higher 
prices as a result of our set-aside procedures 
in construction, it is clear that this problem 
is no different in construction than in any 
other industry. 

It is obvious that the effect of the reser- 
vation of any procurement for competition 
exclusively for small business, pursuant to 
the Small Business Act, potentially rules out 
lower bids of large businesses. However, we 
do not follow this practice unless it is clear 
that there is sufficient small business com- 
petition to assure a fair and reasonable price. 

It should be noted that most of the cases 
where it is indicated that small business set- 
asides have cost us more money are cases 
where some large business has volunteered a 
lower bid. Under a small business set-aside, 
such volunteer bids cannot legally be ac- 
cepted and the companies submitting them 
are normally aware of this fact. 

Accordingly, there is always doubt as to 
the validity of any statistics based on them 
purporting to show the cost of set-asides. 

In any event, if it appears to the con- 
tracting officer for any reason, after the bids 
are opened, that the low bid from a small 
business firm was not fair and reasonable, he 
may reject all bids and open the contract to 
free competition. 

The current procedures for initiating set- 
asides in construction have not been in op- 
eration long enough to enable us to evaluate 
their effectiveness in raising the percentage 
of small business awards, or to give us suf- 
ficient experience to know whether any 
higher prices are resulting. It would be my 
judgment that the Congress recognized that, 
under any small business program of this 
type, we would not always be assured of 
getting the lowest obtainable price in a 
procurement reserved for small business 
firms, but that we would assure ourselves of 
obtaining fair and reasonable prices. 


So, what has happened? The big con- 
tractors in their desperation have turned 
to the labor unions to enlist their sup- 
port. I am sorry to say that this sup- 
port has in many instances been given. 
A number of labor unions in the con- 
struction field have appealed to their 
locals to undertake a vigorous program 
to have the SBA construction set-aside 
program repealed. 

Let me make it clear that I have faith 
that this new attack cannot succeed any 
more than the earlier attacks did. I am 
confident that the labor unions and their 
members will realize when the facts are 
understood—that their interest, and that 
of the public, lies not in the destruction 
of but in support of this program. 

What is the nature of the charges 
being used by the labor unions in attack- 
ing the construction set-aside program? 
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First is the charge that contractors 
performing on set-aside contracts are 
not required to pay prevailing wage 
scales. Thus it is charged that the con- 
tract set-aside program is undermining 
union wage rates. This is nonsense. 

Wages paid on all Government con- 
struction contracts in excess of $2,000 
are subject to the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, Under the provisions of this 
act, Government contractors pay labor- 
ers and mechanics employed at the site 
of the work at a rate not less than that 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to 
be prevailing in the area. Additionally, 
such wages must be paid at least once 
every week. The wage scale as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor must 
be posted by the contractor in a promi- 
nent and easily accessible place at the 
work site. 

There are also provisions in the act 
allowing for retention of funds by the 
procuring activity if the contractor is 
found to violate the act. The provisions 
of the Davis-Bacon Act must be met 
whether the contractor is union or non- 
union. The provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act apply to set-aside con- 
struction contracts just as fully as they 
do to contracts which are not set-asides. 

I have heard no complaints from the 
unions or anyone else that the Davis- 
Bacon Act is not being enforced. I 
believe it is being enforced; and it is 
therefore manifestly impossible for any 
contractor, large or small, to avoid pay- 
ing prevailing wages. 

A charge frequently linked with the 
foregoing is that activities of SBA have 
helped bring about a substantial reduc- 
tion in the employment of union labor 
for certain Government construction 
projects. 

I am at a loss to understand how such 
a charge could even be made, much less 
believed by anyone. The matter of 
whether or not employees are unionized 
is a matter for consideration by the in- 
dustry and the trade unions. There 
are simply no grounds for the assumption 
that set-asides for small business are in 
any way detrimental to employees work- 
ing in the construction industry. And 
the Small Business Administration is, of 
course, definitely not antiunion. 

The charge is also made that the con- 
struction set-aside program kills the 
initiative of small contractors. 

Where is the evidence that this is so? 
There is none. This charge is baseless, 
untrue. In fact, in the experience of the 
Small Business Administration, it works 
the other way around. The construc- 
tion set-aside program encourages initia- 
tive. I am informed that the SBA has 
factual evidence of small concerns that 
did so well under the set-aside program 
that they have grown in size to the point 
where they can no longer be considered 
small business. Furthermore, competi- 
tion for Government construction con- 
tracts is so keen that any contractor go- 
ing under the false notion that he does 
not have to show a good deal of initia- 
tive will soon find that he is not going 
to get any Government contract work. 

Another false charge is that SBA arbi- 
trarily determines the size of contracts 
to be set aside for small business. 
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This is not true. ‘There is no dollar 
limitation. The size of the contract is 
not a determining factor in the set- 
aside process. The determining factor 
is whether or not the contract is ap- 
propriate for handling small business 
concerns and whether or not there are 
sufficient responsible small business con- 
cerns to provide a fair and reasonable 
competitive price to the Government. 

The charge also is made that the con- 
struction set-aside program is not needed 
because a substantial portion of Govern- 
ment work obtained by the large con- 
tractors is subcontracted to small firms. 

This is at best a half-truth. The fig- 
ures show that small contractors are not 
getting their fair share of Government 
contract work. While it is true that the 
statistics do not reflect all subcontract- 
ing to small firms, it is likewise true that 
they also do not reflect the very sub- 
stantial subcontracting to large contrac- 
tors by small firms performing under the 
set-aside program. Figures on how 
much of the cost of construction that 
goes to small business subcontractors is 
expended by them on purchase of ma- 
terials and services furnished by large 
concerns would, I am sure, be interest- 
ing and significant. 

Again, it is charged that the construc- 
tion set-aside program is not needed be- 
cause substantially all contracts over 
$500,000 awarded by the Department of 
Defense require the prime contractor to 
utilize small business concerns in sub- 
contracting, and that the small concerns 
obtain a very large portion of such sub- 
contracts. 

This is also at best only a half-truth. 
The language of the clause inserted in 
such contracts states that the contractor 
agrees to accomplish the maximum 
amount of subcontracting to small busi- 
ness concerns that the contractor finds 
to be consistent with the efficient per- 
formance of the contract. It does not 
require the prime contractor to utilize 
Small business concerns when awarding 
subcontracts. Furthermore, there is no 
penalty for not utilizing small business 
as subcontractors. The matter is en- 
tirely up to the prime contractor. 

Moreover, we all know that large prime 
contractors often “trade” subcontracts 
to the exclusion of small firms and to 
the detriment of the public. 

The construction set-aside program 
also is attacked on the grounds that it 
takes away from contracting authorities 
most of their discretionary power. 

To refute this I have only to quote 
from the basic criterion for making con- 
struction set-asides, as set forth in the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 
I quote from that regulation: 

Subject to any applicable preference for 
labor surplus area set-asides, the entire 
amount of an individual procurement or 
class of procurements, including but not 
limited to contracts for maintenance, repair, 
and construction, shall be set aside for ex- 
clusive small business participation where 
there is a reasonable expectation that bids 
of proposals will be obtained from a suffi- 
cient number of responsible small business 
concerns so that awards will be made at rea- 
sonable prices. 


The retion lies in the words rea- 
sonable expectation.” 
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Thus I wish to emphasize that in their 
consideration of construction set-asides, 
contracting officers have the same degree 
of discretionary power as they have in 
their consideration of any other type of 
small business set-aside. 

The charge is made that the policies 
of SBA in “setting an individual up in 
business” are very loose. It is said that 
people who cannot obtain a loan be- 
cause they are unable to show it would 
be a sound investment need only to 
knock on the door of SBA and they 
promptly enter the competitive field 
against existing businesses, and that 
many of these manufacturers without 
sufficient skills, knowledge, and back- 
ground must then resort to tearing down 
wages and working conditions—or, in 
other words, the present standard of 
living of our people. 

The facts are, of course, otherwise. 
SBA does not “set individuals up in busi- 
ness”; nor does it make business loans 
unless there is a reasonable assurance 
that the loan can and will be repaid in 
full. Many of SBA’s loans are made in 
conjunction with banks. There is no 
valid basis on which to believe that fur- 
nishing assistance to small business con- 
cerns will in any way tear down wages 
and the standard of living in this coun- 
try. SBA's programs of assistance to 
small firms are intended to have, and 
do have, the opposite effect. They help 
create a more vigorous economy. 

Still another charge is made that in- 
dividuals who go into business or have 
esteblished a business on their own ini- 
tiative and their own capital undergo 
very rigid inspection of the construc- 
tion work they perform, while a con- 
tractor who is performing on a set-aside 
construction project or who has an SBA 
loan is given practically a free hand. 

Again, the facts are to the contrary. 
Construction work inspection is a re- 
sponsibility of the contracting agency 
and is carried on to the same degree with 
all contractors, large or small. The fact 
that a contractor obtained a contract 
under a set-aside procurement, or the 
fact that a contractor has an SBA loan, 
has no bearing whatsoever on the de- 
gree to which his work is inspected. 

It is absurdly charged that the con- 
struction set-aside program will place 
a great bulk of Government defense 
construction in the hands of less capa- 
ble, less efficient contractors. Let me 
ask this: Are we to believe that 85 per- 
cent of the industry is incapable or in- 
efficient and that only the 15 percent rep- 
resented by the large firms is capable? 
There is no valid reason to believe that 
a small contractor cannot perform just 
as well as a large one on a job for which 
his company is suited. Capability of a 
contracting concern is determined prior 
to award of the contract under the same 
procedures that govern determination of 
responsibilty of manufacturing concerns. 

In order to destroy the construction 
set-aside program it is suggested that 
construction contracts awarded on the 
basis of competitive bidding should be 
removed from the set-aside program and 
only negotiated contracts should remain. 

If this were done, the construction set- 
aside program would surely go down the 


ing set-asides to such contracts would 
effectively stymie the program which 
the Congress has established. 

Some who would destroy this pro- 
gram also complain that SBA’s size 
standard for the construction industry 
is too high. 

Well, where were they when the size 
standard was set? A public hearing on 
the subject was announced and held. 
Only a representative of the National 
Association of Plumbing Contractors ap- 
peared at the hearing and he was satis- 
fied with SBA’s definition, which is as 
follows: 

A small business concern in the construc- 
tion industry for the purpose of Government 
procurement is a concern that (1) is inde- 
pendently owned and operated, (2) is not 
dominant in its fleld of operations, and (3) 
the average annual receipts of the concern 
and its affiliates for the preceding 3 years 
are $5 million or less. 


Since no one had any complaints 
about this size standard when it was be- 
ing considered, why do some complain 
now? ‘The answer is, I believe, obvious. 
It is part of the shotgun approach now 
being waged. 

I would like to think that the present 
opposition to the construction set-aside 
program stems in large measure from 
lack of knowledge. I certainly hope 
that this is so. 

That is why I have gone to such pains 
to answer the charges in detail and to 
refute them with facts. For I am cer- 
tain that once the members of the con- 
struction industry fully understand the 
construction set-aside program and how 
it operates, most opposition to it will 
rapidly collapse. 


THAT “HARD-TO-DEFINE FEELING” 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. JonN W. Davis] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. P 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
there are those among us who are prone 
to doubt the patriotism of their fellow 
citizens, and who give too little thought 
to that “hard-to-define feeling” men- 
tioned by Col. John Glenn in his recent 
appearance before the Congress. There 
is, however, in the Seventh District of 
Georgia, a group of people who are pos- 
sessed of a true sense of loyalty to the 
United States and who have shown that 
feeling in a tangible way. 

I refer to the 13,000 employees of the 
Lockheed-Georgia Co. at Marietta, Ga., 
who last week set an all-time national 
record for industrial groups of over 
10,000 in a freedom bond savings cam- 
paign. 

To attain this amazing record, 9940400 
percent of all employees of the Lock- 
heed-Georgie Co. signed for the purchase 
of savings bonds. 

I understand that Treasury Depart- 
ment records have been searched and 
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that they fail to reveal any drive, any- 
where, in the 10,000-group class which 
has produced a score that came so close 
to being perfect as did that at the Mari- 
etta plant. 

I congratulate and commend the Lock- 
heed-Georgia employees at Marietta who 
have evinced their devotion to our coun- 
try in this way. Theirs is a splendid rec- 
ord and one which I hope will inspire 
others to participate in the savings bond 
program of the Treasury Department. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. MAGNUSON) , for today, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for March 14 and the balance 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. NORRELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today and balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Macponatp (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, through March 23, 
on account of illness in family. 

Mr. Krrwan (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 2 days, on account of death of 
sister. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Kerr), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Maruras (at the request of Mr. 
KEITH), for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, 
March 20. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Meaper, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. WALTER and to include in the re- 
marks he made previously today an arti- 
cle from the Catholic Migration Monthly 
on the settlement in Brazil. 

Mr. LANE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kerra) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nepzz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ZELENKO in three instances. 

Mr. Ryan of New York. 

Mr. Boccs. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 12, 1962, 
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present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 3879. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
State of Wyoming for agricultural p 
certain real property in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1799. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, relative to urg- 
ing that early consideration be given to the 
legislation calling for permanent improve- 
ment of the Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1800. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1962 in the amount of $25 
million for the Department of Commerce for 
participation in the New York World’s Fair 
(H. Doc. No. 363); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1801. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of selected rural delivery 
service activities of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

1802. A letter from the assistant to the 
president, the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, transmitting the official report 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
for the year 1961, pursuant to section 4 of 
their charter; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 

1803. A letter from the assistant secretary, 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
transmitting the official report of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters for the 
year 1961, pursuant to section 4 of their 
charter; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1804. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a notice of a proposed disposition 
of approximately 12,500 short tons of mag- 
nesium now held in the national stockpile, 
pursuant to 50 U.S.C, 98b(e); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 10493. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 4163, relating to 
discharge of prisoners; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1420). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
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pers. House Report No. 1421. Report on the 
disposition of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1756. An act for the relief of the city of 
Pasco, Wash.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1425). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 561. Resolution taking S. 
1969 from the Speaker's table and agreeing 
to a conference; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1426). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 562. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 9751. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1427). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 563. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10606. A bill to extend 
and improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1428). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 564. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10607. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and certain related laws to provide 
for the restatement of the tariff classifica- 
tion provisions, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1429), Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1435. A bill for the relief of 
Jacinto Machado Ormonde; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1422). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2833. A bill for the relief of Franziska 
Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka); with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1423). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10643. A bill for the relief of Gail 
Hohlweg Atabay and her daughter; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1424). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10682. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conseryation Corps to 
provide healthful outdoor employment for 
young men and to advance the conservation, 
development, and management of national 
resources to timber, soil, and range, and of 
recreational areas; and to authorize pilot 
local public service employment programs; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 10683. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10684. A bill to amend the Home 

Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide that 
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Federal savings and loan associations may 
establish and operate new branches in States 
only if State savings and loan associations, 
or State bank and trust companies, are per- 
mitted by State law or practice to establish 
and operate new branches in such States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 10685. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts and restoration of 
employment benefits to certain Federal of- 
ficers and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 

“mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 10686. A bill to incorporate the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 10687. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts and restoration of 
employment benefits to certain Federal of- 
ficers and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10688. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, relating to official correspond- 
ence of the Vice President and Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10689. A bill to amend section 4369 
of title 39, United States Code, with re- 
spect to the filing of information relating to 
publications having second-class mail priv- 
ileges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, CURTIN: 

H.R. 10690. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
certain provisions of liability insurance con- 
tracts entered into by air carriers shall be 
null and void; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request) : 

H.R. 10691. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey certain 
mineral interests at the Denison Dam and 
Reservoir project, Oklahoma; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R, 10692. A bill to establish a cropland 
retirement program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 10693. A bill to extend and amend the 
conservation reserve program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10694. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall provide con- 
valescent and nursing home care in facilities 
provided at Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 10695. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
who is otherwise qualified may become en- 
titled to widow’s insurance benefits without 
regard to her age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 10696. A bill to amend section 4369 
of title 39, United States Code, with respect 
to the filing of information relating to pub- 
lications having second-class mail privileges, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 10697. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, relating to carriers 
by air, in order to deny Federal subsidies to 
certain air carriers which do not make rea- 
sonable efforts to settle labor disputes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 10698. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 

ice Retirement Act, as amended to provide 
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that accumulated sick leave be credited to 

the retirement fund or that the individual 

be reimbursed; to the Committee on Post 

Office and Civil Service. A 
By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 10699. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the payment of rewards to persons who fur- 
nish information leading to convictions of 

izations or individuals of failure to 
register as required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 10700. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 10701. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 10702. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10703. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 10704. A bill to amend the Peace 
Corps Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 10705. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide that 
Federal savings and loan associations may 
establish and operate new branches in States 
only if State savings and loan associations, 
or State bank and trust companies, are per- 
mitted by State law or practice to establish 
and operate new branches in such States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 10706. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act so as to provide for in- 
crease in annuities, eliminate the option 
with respect to certain survivor annuities, 
and provide for interchange of credits be- 
tween the civil service retirement system 
and the insurance system established by title 
II of the Social Security Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 1077. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Oriskany Battlefield Na- 
tional Historic Site; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 10708. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, with respect to communication 
service for the transmission of voice, sounds, 
signals, pictures, writing, or signs of all 
kinds through the use of electricity; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 10709. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 10710. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the establishment, expansion, and 
improvement of programs of technical educa- 
tion at the college level; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 10711. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of certain aliens; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY (by request) : 

H.R. 10712. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, MURRAY: 

H.R. 10718. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, relating to official correspond- 
ence of the Vice President and Members of 
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Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 10714. A bill to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the total net income from wild- 
life refuges administered by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. * 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.J. Res. 658, Joint resolution to establish 
& free and universal franchise throughout 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, TUCK: 

HJ. Res. 659. Joint resolution granting 
consent of the Congress to a compact en- 
tered into between the State of Maryland 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia for the 
creation of the Potomac River Compact of 
1958; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.J. Res. 660, Joint resolution designating 
the bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Natchez Trace Parkway as the John Coffee 
Memorial Bridge; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.J. Res. 661. Joint resolution providing 
for the printing of a history of the chap- 
laincy of the House of Representatives to- 
gether with 100 memorable prayers offered 
before the House of Representatives at times 
of great national significance; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. J. Res. 662. Joint resolution pro 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 663. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 560. Resolution providing for the 
employment of a special assistant, vacating 
the position as Chief Doorman, and increas- 
ing the salary of secretary, Office of the Door- 
keeper; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 10715. A bill for the relief of Louis 

Adler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 10716. A bill for the relief of 
Dimitrios Dagiantis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 10717. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Edmund E. Martinez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 10718. A bill for the relief of Shiu Kee 

Chin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 10719. A bill for the relief of the 
families of the Army recruits who lost their 
lives in the air disaster at Richmond, Va., on 
November 8, 1961; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 10720. A bill for the relief of Rexford 
R. Cherryman of Williamsburg, Va.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10721. A bill for the relief of Chaim 
Steinberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 10722. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Isidro Enriquez Custodio and his wife, Elena 
Custodio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 10723. A bill for the relief of Timothy 
Gong (also known as Po Wel Yee); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 
H.R. 10724. A bill providing that the Presi- 
dent shall award in the name of the people 
of the United States a gold medal to Lt. 
Col. John Herschel Glenn, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. SISK: 
H.R. 10725. A bill for the relief of Asterio 
Quitoriano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

250. By Mr. KEITH: Petition of friends 
of the Young Citizens Civic Club, St. George 
School, Westport, Mass., expressing their 
opposition to an increase in magazine postal 
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rates; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

251. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive director, Medical Society of the 
State of North Carolina, Raleigh, N.C., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expressing opposition to 
H.R. 4222, a bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a system of social se- 
curity taxes in support of a service program 
of hospitals and related services to the aged 
through the administration of the social 
security; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Should Old-Age Medical Care Be Financed 
Through Social Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
the Honorable THOMAS B. CURTIS, of 
Missouri, entitled “Should Old-Age Medi- 
cal Care Be Financed Through Social 
Security?” It was carried in the March 
1962 issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine: 


SHOULD OLD-AGE MEDICAL Care BE FINANCED 
THROUGH SocIaL SECURITY? 


(By Representative THomas B, CURTIS, Re- 
publican, of Missouri) 

Superior quality usually commands a 
premium price. Thus it is that American 
medical service, unsurpassed throughout the 
world, is relatively costly. Many elderly cit- 
izens, whose longevity is itself a tribute to 
our high health standards, are admittedly 
confronted with serious financial problems 
when they become ill or infirm. 

Those, however, who would solve this prob- 
lem through the social security system are 
completely wrong. The concept is both 
morally and financially unsound. 

It is terribly distressing to witness the out- 
pouring of false propaganda calumnizing 
our highly developed medical and insurance 
industries for political expediency’s sake. 
That high officials of the Government should 
engage freely in this slanderous campaign is 
doubly deplorable. 

Contrary to their outcries, noncancelable 
hospitalization and medical service insur- 
ance policies covering persons over 65 are 
now well within the means of most of our 
senior citizens or their families. This was 
clearly demonstrated in House hearings. 

State and local programs providing care 
for the truly indigent are of long standing. 
Thus, protection is to a large degree avail- 
able to all, within the framework of a free 
society. 

Under the plan advocated by the adminis- 
tration, who would be protected? Only 
those who have social security. Literally 
millions of aged Americans are not covered 
by the system, and would not receive a dime’s 
worth of medical care. Furthermore, the 
widespread notion that those who do stand 
to benefit from the proposal will be able to 
sit back and relax, confident Uncle Sam will 
take care of all their medical expenses, is a 
hollow fiction. Even casual study of the bill 
reveals that the payoff is strictly limited. 


And who will pay the freight? Will it be 
wealthy oil speculators, stockholders, ranch- 
ers, attorneys, and physicians? No, under 
the “liberals’” plan these so-called fatcats— 
supposedly a favorite tax target—will go scot 
free. The tax increase will bite into the pay- 
checks of workers who pay social security. 

What's more, the whole social security sys- 
tem to which our wage earners are contrib- 
uting will be undermined. No actuary in 
his right mind would endorse a formula so 
sure to create financial chaos. 

Lastly, consider the impact of social se- 
curity financing upon our system of private 
medicine, which has made the United States 
a world leader in this field. 

When the Federal Government makes a 
contract with a supplier of goods or services, 
fees and standards must be acceptable to the 
bureaucracy. The administration plan for 
medicare means that doctors and hospitals 
must subscribe to the bureaucrats’ rules or 
be excluded from the program. This is so- 
cialized medicine, pure and simple, and the 
historic right of an American to choose his 
own doctor is consequently infringed, if not 
destroyed. 


Jewish Home for Convalescents Honors 
Aaron Fishman, Community Leader, 
for 25 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of his being honored by his com- 
munity in New York City for 25 years of 
service, at a testimonial dinner of the 
Jewish Home for Convalescents at the 
Hotel Biltmore recently, I take pleasure 
in placing into the Recorp the story of 
a very useful lifetime of my Columbia 
College colleague, Aaron Fishman. I 
believe that this story should be told be- 
cause it is illustrative of American op- 
portunity and gives fine example of 
standards and attitudes toward one’s 
fellow men that merit following. This is 
a story of great human interest. 

The child of an immigrant family that 
settled on the lower East Side of New 
York at the turn of the century, this 
boy grew up in what was a laboratory 
of human relations. The hardship of 
settling in a new country would be a 
lesson that would not be forgotten by 
those who were raised under that family 


roof. “To befriend the stranger within 
thy gates” would not only be a Biblical 
injunction—it would be a way of life 
for its members. The growing up to- 
gether with the families of minority 
groups and different cultures would 
definitely shape the course and provide 
the pattern of his future activity. He 
is fortunate in having developed a theme, 
a way of life that gives consistency and 
purposefulness to his philosophy noted in 
the Columbia College “Story of Achieve- 
ment”: “To discourage fear, encourage 
courage, and to live with compassion.” 

The “laboratory” of the East Side was 
bound to call upon him sooner or later. 
He alwzys responded to the opportunity 
for creative activity and this call turned 
out to be a rich field when he discovered 
the great crop of outstanding citizens 
who came out of his elementary school, 
Public School 20. Listed among its grad- 
uates were U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits 
and his brother, Benjamin A. Javits, who 
has just endowed the Fordham Univer- 
sity Halls of Law; a President of the 
Board of Education, Charles H. Silver; 
George and Ira Gershwin; Irving Caesar; 
Edward G. Robinson; Paul Muni; Irving 
Maidman; Harry Golden; and Symon 
Gould, the persistent candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States on the Vege- 
tarian Party ticket. Aaron Fishman and 
his fellow alumni were intrigued by the 
fact that so many nice boys came out of 
poor neighborhoods. The school was 
now nonexistent. The alumni associa- 
tion which their oldtime teacher, Law- 
yer Nathaniel Phillips, had organized, 
was the focal point of reunion. 

To make people aware of the impor- 
tance of the teacher in our social struc- 
ture, they planned the “Our Teacher” 
Award” to express appreciation to the 
teachers who had served them. “Time 
for Another Diploma” was the award 
that recognized the achievements of the 
former students. Senator Javrrs was in- 
spired to introduce a joint resolution in 
the Senate creating National Teachers 
Recognition Day on the fourth Wednes- 
day of April. At a reunion dinner which 
paid tribute to the President of the 
Board of Education, Charles H. Silver, of 
the class of 1900, Mayor Wagner an- 
nounced that there would be a new 
Public School 20. 

The school had a remarkable story to 
tell—an object lesson in “what America 
has meant.” Aaron Fishman was se- 
lected as the Chairman of the Dedica- 
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tions Committee charged with the pro- 
gram of embellishment of the new school 
and the establishment of good school- 
community relations. They have al- 
ready obtained from Carl Sandburg a 
dedication tribute that will be set in 
the marble walls of the school. Alum- 
nus Harry—‘“Only in America! Golden, 
the Sandburg biographer, brought it 
about. 

For all of his activity in behalf of his 
old East Side school, Aaron Fishman re- 
ceived the Ecce Quam Bonum Award of 
his fellow alumni. 

His experience at Columbia University 
followed a similar pattern of interest. It 
is the interesting story of two boys who 
never knew each other at college, but 
who, 25 years later, formed a team to 
benefit their university and to engage in 
interfaith activity. This story was high- 
lighted at a “man of the year” dinner at 
the Columbia University Club in 1957 
when a dual award was made to Aaron 
Fishman and Charles Pratt Healy for 
eminent service to college, university, 
and community. Dr. Grayson Kirk, the 
president, referred to their activities as 
the “Chip and Aaron enterprises,” and 
Dean Lawrence Chamberlain spurred 
them on. 

The teamwork began when the family 
of John Jay, President of the First 
Continental Congress and First Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, was offer- 
ing his estate to Columbia, his alma 
mater. The Board of Trustees requested 
Charles Healy, its counsel, for wills and 
special gifts to bring back a picture story 
of the estate at Katonah, N.Y. Healy 
called upon the photographic skill of 
Fishman and they brought back a story 
in color for the trustees’ meeting. They 
also made a photo study of the Ameri- 
can Assembly at Arden House for the 
School of Business. 

Aaron Fishman undertook a 2-year 
job of research which produced his 
famous “Story of Achievement,” a new 
streamlined format in college yearbooks 
which told the story of what had hap- 
pened to the classmen and to the uni- 
versity in the 30 years since graduation. 
It included the story of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, Joseph 
Campbell, Composer Richard Rodgers, 
Novelist Henry Morton Robinson, among 
others. The publication also projected 
the image of Columbia University across 
the Nation to the alumni groups of other 
universities and made the plans of pub- 
lication available to them. 

An interest in foreign students engaged 
the activity of the team when it inte» 
ceded in behalf of a boy from India so 
that he could obtain his doctorate. 
After that, students from Pakistan and 
the Latin countries found their way to 
Aaron Fishman’s door. 

In his chosen profession, the law, 
Aaron Fishman was destined to make 
his mark in the pattern of foreign people 
interest. The opportunity to reunite 
families came frequently in his immigra- 
tion work. Recently the press reported 
the story of his successful repatriation 
of a Greek-American from Cleveland 
whose loss of records and his nonvolun- 
tary military service in a foreign army 
prevented his readmission to this coun- 
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try. Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, sup- 
ported his campaign with the State De- 
partment. 

During the war years his natural bent 
for people-to-people contact made him 
valuable when he directed the Red Cross 
and National War Fund campaigns 
among foreign nationality groups in 
New York City. Under the sponsorship 
of the Zionist Organization of America 
he teamed up with Ed Sullivan in plan- 
ning the Friendship Food Train which 
was sent to Israel as a gift of the people 
of the city of New York. More recently 
he has given important aid in helping to 
relocate Cuban friends in this country. 

His father had been a founder of the 
Jewish Home for Convalescents at Grand 
View on the Hudson. When he suc- 
ceeded him as a director, he established 
there the annual seminar of social work- 
ers of the city hospitals. He addressed 
himself, at the request of the Urban 
League, to Jewish convalescent homes to 
extend their services to the Negro com- 
munity. He obtained affiliation with the 
Greater New York fund. He joined the 
Home in the efforts of other local com- 
mittees to halt the Throughway Author- 
ity from wiping out the home, and with 
it the historic villages on the Hudson, as 
it pushed ahead with its roadbuilding 
program. He argued before the Gov- 
ernor that human values must not be 
destroyed for a road. The Home and the 
villages have survived. 

His wife, Debbie, also a lawyer, di- 
rects the national speakers’ bureau for 
Hadassah. She has shown a similar in- 
terest in peoples’ cultures, and has as- 
sisted him in his community activities. 

On December 10 past, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, the home for which Aaron 
Fishman has been counsel and public re- 
lations director for 25 years rendered 
him and his wife a testimonial dinner in 
recognition of their devoted services to 
the cause of the needy ill. Messages from 
Mayor Wagner, Senator Javits, Israel 
Ambassador Harman, the Hadassah Na- 
tional Board, Columbia College, and the 
20 Alumni Association praised their 
various cultural and welfare activities. 
Dr. Louis I. Newman, of Temple Rodeph 
Sholom, in offering his invocation re- 
ferred to Aaron Fishman saying: 

We praise him as a champion of good and 
worthy causes. We acknowledge him as a 
true humanitarian, as one whose name leads 
all the rest as a lover of his fellow, in the 
example of self-sacrifice and indefatigable 
labor which our friend sets for all of us. 
Even as he bears a priestly name, may he con- 
tinue to be like a true son of Aaron, loving 
peace and pursuing peace. 


Supreme Court Justice Owen MeGivern 
in presenting him with a scroll of recog- 
nition said: 

The best compliment I can pay Aaron 
Fishman is to say that if everyone in the 
world were like him there would not only 
not be any wars but not even rumors of 
wars. 


In his replying remarks, Aaron Fish- 
man said: 

During this past decade, I am happy to 
say, we have been speaking in terms of 
human values, human dignity, and people- 
to-people contact. These are the concepts 
that will save the world. We cannot meet 
problems with violence and ignorance, 
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It was my father who bequeathed to me 
the legacy of his interest in this convalescent 
home. I cherish his great love for his fel- 
low men, by following in his footsteps. You 
have just heard a tale of woe. Our institu- 
tion has reached a of crisis. I have the 
feeling that we are going to lick it, and that 
we stand at the crossroads of a bigger and 
a better future. We are going to give our- 
selves not only to the needs of convalescence. 
Since the crying need is the welfare of the 
aged, we aim to convert part of our fa- 
cilities for such a purpose, in addition to our 

t convalescence program and so put 
our institution to full use. We hope that the 
philanthropic foundations and you our 
friends will back us up. 


Relief Necessary for Rubber Footwear 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter received from 
Frank J. Emmett, vice president of the 
Tyer Rubber Co. in Andover, Mass., and 
my letter to the Chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, regarding the serious 
tariff situation that endangers our rub- 
ber footwear industry: 

Tyrer RUBBER Co., 
Andover, Mass., March 5, 1962. 
The Honorable T. J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: We are sorry that my visit 
to your office last Wednesday morning was at 
a time when committee meetings preempted 
my opportunity to become acquainted with 
you. Ishall try again soon. 

We appreciate the time and courtesy your 
secretary extended to me and the considera- 
tion she showed in promising to put before 
you the blue bound “Memorandum on Tariff 
Classification of Rubber Footwear” I left 
with her. After having read it, we hope you 
will refer again to paragraphs 4 and 5 on 
page 1; paragraphs 3, 4, 7, and 8 on page 2; 
and paragraph 2 on page 5. 

Since a large segment of the footwear in- 
dustry is located in our State of Massachu- 
setts, it would be most helpful if this letter 
would serve as a basis for you to register 
your concern about our situation. We re- 
quest that you write the Tariff Commission, 
the Bureau of Customs, and Mr. Edwin F. 
Rains, Assistant General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department. 

If we can be of further assistance in help- 
ing you to help us, I shall be there within 
a few hours of your call. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK J. EMMETT, 
Vice President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1962. 
CHAIRMAN, 
U.S. Tarif Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Str: I want to bring to your attention 
the fact that the obsolete and limited defi- 
nition of rubber footwear in the Tariff Act 
is making it very difficult for American 
manufacturers of rubber-soled footwear with 
fabric uppers and waterproof footwear to 
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compete with imports of these products— 
even here in the home market. 

In 1933 a Presidential proclamation was 
issued putting rubber footwear imports un- 
der the American selling price. This meant 
that such imports would pay duty on the 
valuation of like or similar American-made 
footwear, not on the declared or invoiced 
value. 

Today's problem arises from the fact that 
the term “india rubber” is used in the pres- 
ent Tariff Act to describe the material, and 
the Bureau of Customs has ruled that this 
covers only “natural rubber.” As a result, 
imrorted footwear held to be wholly or in 
chief value of any synthetic rubber, or any 
substitute for rubber, such as the various 
so-called plastics, evade the American selling 
price even though like or similar footwear is 
produced and sold by the American manu- 
facturers. 

The definition of rubber footwear in the 
Tariff Act must be modernized to cover the 
materials now being used by the industry in 

its products. The restricted defini- 
tion of “india rubber” fails to allow for such 
substitutes for rubber as synthetic rubber 
and elastomeric synthetic plastics. These 
waterproof materials are basically the same. 

It is clear that, unless the technicalities of 
the law are corrected to meet modern reali- 
ties, the protection given to this American 
industry through the Presidential proclama- 
tion will be seriously weakened, if not com- 
pletely voided. 

Relief for the rubber footwear industry 
can be provided by a more reasonable inter- 
pretation by the Bureau of Customs of the 
similitude provisions of the Tariff Act, or by 
amendment of the Tariff Act of 1930, so that 
footwear of these types will be subjected to 
the American selling price whether made of 
natural rubber, synthetic rubber, or plastics. 

Trusting in your cooperation to help rem- 
edy a situation that endangers our rubber 
footwear industry, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
Member of Congress. 


To Come to the Aid of the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to draw to the attention of 
my colleagues an article by Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Goldberg which appeared 
in the New York Times Sunday maga- 
zine of March 11. The Secretary of 
Labor has ably explained the need for a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 
This has been a continual interest of 
mine. I urged the passage of H.R. 4172 
during the last session. I hope at this 
session Congress will recognize the im- 
portant role the arts play in our na- 
tional life by establishing a Federal Ad- 
isory Council on the Arts. 

The article follows: 

To COME TO THE Am OF THE ARTS 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

WaAsHINGTON.—It has been said of Ameri- 
cans that we are respected for what we can 
do but not for what we are, that we know 
how to work but not how to live. Much of 
this is mere caviling by those who are blind 
to the drive, the hard pragmatic realities 
and the absorbing challenge of American 
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history, and who would judge a people on 
the posture of their arts rather than their 
sum of achievements in the economic and 
political and social fields. 

At the same time, it is a useful reminder 
to us that the condition of the arts is a vital 
question in any society—and should be so 
especially in ours, with its ideals of measure- 
ment of worth by individual, not mass, 
standards. President Kennedy’s recent ap- 
pointment of August Heckscher, director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, as White 
House cultural coordinator is an indication 
that the arts will enjoy greater considera- 
tion in the environment of public policy 
than has been their fortune in the past. 

How is it with the arts in America today? 
Their condition can be described as ex- 
tremely healthy in one aspect, but extremely 
hazardous in another. 

There is a great difference between in- 
terest in the arts and support for the arts. 
There is an even wider difference between 
the cultural life we enjoy and what we 
might enjoy. The total figures measuring 
artistic activity in America are impressive 
enough to convince one that a new era may 
be at hand; yet they are less impressive 
when one looks at them in terms of the peo- 
ple involved. 

The Department of Labor’s recent edition 
of the “Occupational Outlook Handbook” in- 
cludes for the first time a section on the per- 
forming arts—musicians, dancers, actors and 
singers. The employment outlook as re- 
ported, based upon the most careful and ex- 
tensive surveys and interviews within each 
occupation, can only be described as bleak. 
Employment opportunities in each of the 
fields are limited and highly competitive. 
The earnings are not large, and in the case 
of many artists, employment is intermittent. 

We do not have too many artists; we have 
too few opportunities for them. It is true 
that the artist will practice his art even 
under the most difficult conditions, but it is 
also true that, in a nation as prosperous 
and progressive as our own, there is no rea- 
son why the artist cannot be productive 
and reasonably compensated. In proposing 
my own six-point solution, I admit to some 
basic convictions. 

First, I believe a flourishing cultural life 
is an essential, not an ornament, to the 
health and strength of a free society. 

Second, I doubt if economic success is a 
proper or meaningful test of the value of the 
arts, and especially the fine arts. Whether 
they are able to support themselves at the 
box office is the least meaningful criterion 
of their true value. 

Third, I believe it is well within the proper 
responsibility of government in providing 
for the general welfare to do its part to help 
rescue troubled art forms from obsolescence. 

In a complex, modern society like our own, 
art of all kinds is called to one of the essen- 
tial services of freedom—to free man from 
the mass, Art—whether on a stage, in a 
gallery, or in a concert hall—asserts the su- 
premacy of the individual. The insight of 
the artist leads to cultural discovery for all 
of the people. No one who has known the 
impact of a great artist’s work can fail to 
appreciate the legend of Michelangelo who 
went in the dark of night to his studio, in- 
flamed by the rumor that a competitor had 
laid claim to his statue “Pieta,” and chiseled 
across the ribbon of the gown the inscrip- 
tion, still deep etched to this day, “I, Michel- 
angelo, made this.” 

My second conviction—that economic suc- 
cess is not a proper criterion for judging the 
value of either the artist or his art—is con- 
troversial to the extent that it goes against 
the grain of an affluent middle class with 
a tendency to measure the value of an art 
form in terms of financial worth or per- 
sonal status. One dire result of this tend- 
ency is made taste,“ whereby a publisher, 
an art dealer, or a producer peddles price 
and sensationalism in place of quality. There 
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is great contempt for the arts in attitudes 
that reduce them to investments, status 
symbols, or vehicles for sensationalism. 

The danger, of course, is that those art 
forms without commercial value lead a pre- 
carious existence on the edge of extinction. 
This works to the extreme disadvantage of 
the artist who may feel impelled to try to 
become financially successful merely to jus- 
tify himself in terms of the society around 
him. 


In the same way, artistic institutions are 
suspect if they are not able to stand the test 
of competition—as though opera and profes- 
sional football were similar profitmaking 
ventures and a loss at the box office a fit 
prelude to failure for both. 

To free our art forms from destructive 
financial tests is to protect them from the 
tyranny of the majority. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, whose observations on democracy are 
illuminating to generation after generation, 
feared that democracy might fail precisely 
because the majority will would lead to the 
triumph of conformity and mediocrity. It 
has certainly been one of the great failures 
of the television industry that it has been 
subservient to the will of the majority, as 
measured by “experts,” and in reaching for 
the most common of artistic denominators 
has rejected the aspirations of the minority, 
even though that minority may number 
several millions of people. 

In sum, if art is essential to a free society, 
then it must be supported and encouraged 
and helped to flourish. If the arts are to 
flourish, they must be relieved of total de- 
pendence upon the marketplace, and upon 
majority opinion and taste. 

I recommend a six-point partnership for 
the support of the arts in America. It is 
predicated on acceptance of the arts as a new 
community responsibility and is based on the 
principle of diversity and variety. The mem- 
bers of the partnership are the public, pri- 
vate patrons and benefactors, corporations, 
labor organizations, local and State govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government. Each 
of the partners has a distinct responsibility. 

Regardless of any subsidy the principal 
source of financial support for the arts 
must continue to be the public. An art 
form without an audience ceases to have 
meaning. And how many times have we 
heard people decrying the state of an art 
form like the theater but seldom attending 
and offering no support? 

There are esthetic problems in public sup- 
port, of course. If the theater or the ballet 
does not offer living art to the public, then 
the public might well turn away. It is the 
responsibility of the artist to merit public 
support. A viable art requires a voluble 
public. Whatever its form—whether 
through increased participation in season 
subscriptions or through special contribu- 
tory associations—public support is the key- 
stone to artistic vitality, and the public 
must expect to provide a greater portion of 
the costs. 

This is not to discount the continually 
vital role played by the second group of part- 

ers—those individual patrons and bene- 
actors who have been bearing the main 
burdens for support of institutions like the 
Metropolitan Opera, and through whose 
generosity many communities now enjoy 
great art museums and other cultural re- 
sources. Furthermore, in a period of artistic 
experimentation such as our own, many of 
the best artists will run ahead of, or even 
contrary to, the general standards of the 
time. They will be forging ahead, leaving 
general public attitudes and perceptions far 
in their wake. Here the support of en- 
lightened patrons can have the most pro- 
found and fruitful consequences. 

Third, the American corporation, a cen- 
ter of unprecedented power and wealth, has 
only recently awakened to the value of the 
arts as a complement to architecture and as 
a medium by which the “image” of the 
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business can acquire distinction. While 
many corporate executives are sponsors of 
the arts, and some companies help support 
the arts in their communities, the corpora- 
tion as an entity has not, as a rule, con- 
sidered support for the arts in the same 
light it has support for educational, chari- 
table and health activities. One can hardly 
walk into a corporate building erected in 
the past 5 years without noticing the 
painting and sculpture that adorn the 
reception rooms and private offices—work 
often done on commission. But, thus far, the 
contributions of business to the arts re- 
main only a fraction of its generous contri- 
butions to other community needs. 

This is true, also, of the funds and founda- 
tions that have risen from corporate for- 
tunes. It may be impossible even to sug- 
gest an adequate proportion of expenditure 
for the arts; a review of the statements of 
our largest funds and foundations, however, 
reveals what appears to be comparative neg- 
lect of such support. When two noted 
American funds recently offered assistance 
to a Washington repertory theater, Arena 
Stage, for example, it was the first such artis- 
tic venture for one. 

Even more important, in my view, would 
be the great vote of confidence in the Ameri- 
can artist that corporations could cast 
through their advertising. Each year, truly 
vast sums of money are poured into cor- 
porate advertising—yet the amount that in- 
volves the fine arts is relatively small, and 
the art forms sponsored by advertisers are 
few. 

A responsibility similar to that of corpora- 
tions is the one that attaches to the Ameri- 
can labor movement, which by its nature is 
pledged to the betterment of the American 
community. Labor unions have been slow, 
on the whole, to develop specific forms of 
support for the arts—but the exceptions, like 

concerts for children and the 
showing of paintings in union-sponsored ex- 
hibitions—are notable. They indicate what 
can be done, and should be done in larger 
measure. 

The next larger partner in the program of 
diverse support is the local government—the 
primary source of public support for the 
arts. A subsidy program that resulted only 
in large collections of art works in big cities, 
showing only to certain urban audiences, 
would defeat its own purpose. Art grows 
out of the life and spirit of a community; 
the artist reaches for his inspiration to the 
world around him, and today art, more than 
any other enterprise, preserves the intimate 
and personal nature of American life outside 
mass institutions. 

Today, communities willingly provide 
housing and custodial care for art collec- 
tions and historical museums; one wonders 
why more of them should not provide for 
operas, ballets, symphonies and local reper- 
tory theaters as well. Universities now 
make provision for professors-in-residence 
and artists-in-residence; why shouldn't 
municipalities? 

The sixth partner is the Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe one of the most important 
immediate steps which the Federal Govern- 
ment should take is to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 

At present, the interest of the arts in 
America is represented in the councils of the 
Federal Government only in the individual 
attitudes of members of government, en- 
couraged by the example of President and 
Mrs. Kennedy. But still the artist is with- 
out the kind of representation that will per- 
manently insure that his interests are heard 
regardless of prevailing attitudes. 

A Federal Advisory Council, composed 
largely of artists themselves, would provide 
that representation. The field of the arts is, 
at present, rich in one aspect—in ideas and 
proposals to improve the economic status of 
the individual artist, and to rescue endan- 
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gered art forms from economic oblivion. 
But there are few formal vehicles by which 
these ideas can be examined and brought to 
reality. There is, especially, almost a total 
lack of public policy in regard to the arts, at 
a time when many proposals—such as those 
relating to taxation—bear directly upon pub- 
lic policy. The Council would have those 
two most important assets—undistracted 
concentration on its subject, and a voice of 
prestige and formal influence. 

As a national clearinghouse of ideas, the 
Council could have an effect not only upon 
the making of public policy in regard to the 
arts but also in influencing national atti- 
tudes regarding them. Its proposals would 
be designed as much to encourage private 
initiative as to influence governmental ac- 
tion. By keeping constantly alert to the 
status of our cultural resources, the Council 
would also be alert to ways to maintain and 
increase them. 

One much-needed function in the arts 
field is that of liaison. While there are 
many strong and independent spokesmen in 
each of the artistic disciplines, there is no 
agency that can approach or cooperate with 
local and State governments and private in- 
stitutions on a permanent, statutory basis so 
that public policy is a coordinated whole 
serving the art community. Short of in- 
dividual bills by Congressmen and individ- 
ual petitions to State and local governments, 
art is the orphan of American public policy. 

What is to prevent the realization of this 
needed assistance? Those who flatly rule 
out any and all Federal participation in a 
support program for the arts generally hold 
one of two views, sometimes both: tax dol- 
lars should not be spent for what one writer 
called “a luxury in life”; and if tax dol- 
lars were to be spent, inevitable government 
control of the arts would follow. 

The first of these objections is based on a 
misunderstanding of my proposal, which 
does not envision large Federal outlays. But 
the second is voiced by those who are genu- 
inely concerned about the freedom of artistic 
expression, and their concern is not to be 
dismissed lightly. Distinguished critics have 
reminded us of the shortsighted and often 
shabby treatment some artists have experi- 
enced at the hands of politicians. Others 
have marked the tendency of government to 
watch its money carefully and attempt to 
set standards for its use. 

I might say that this live sense of danger 
is in itself the best guarantee that we could 
have for artistic freedom. Also, the very 
concern that the arts might be subjected 
to control is additional evidence that they 
are relevant and important in American life 
and opinion. 

Regardless of how the arts are supported, 
there will be efforts from some quarters to 
control their content. The question is: 
What measure of success do those efforts 
enjoy? 

We should be perfectly honest and open 
about the problem of interference with the 
freedom of the arts and attempts to com- 
promise the integrity of the artist. To close 
our eyes to the problem is neither right nor 
necessary—but what is necessary is to pro- 
vide for safeguards against it. One of the 
reasons I have advocated a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts is the value of such a 
body in standing between the artist and the 
direct political process that might affect 
him 


We should acknowledge also that the 
marketplace exerts its own form of censor- 
ship which can be as unyielding and rigid 
as any feared by opponents of subsidy. I re- 
ceived a letter from an artist in Texas who 
described to me his feelings at being asked 
to rush several paintings to a New York gal- 
lery for a showing, and then receiving them 
back with high praise but apologies that they 
were too controversial. Every summer 
theater and repertory theater has had the 
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experience of having to fall back on stand- 
ard successes or suffer ruin. Subsidy, in 
short, may be less a straitjacket than the box 
Office. 


The object of my proposals is to free the 

artist, not bind him. The best protection 

the danger of interference—ad- 

mitting full well that the danger exists—is a 

community that recognizes it and is pre- 
pared to cope with it. 

At the same time, there are certain policies 
that lessen the danger of interference, if they 
do not eliminate it. One of these is the prin- 
ciple that public support is most successful, 
and least subject to abuse, when it repre- 
sents only a portion of the total funds in- 
volved. The matching grant should be the 
basic form of Federal participation in sup- 
port of the arts, with the Federal share always 
representing the smaller of the funds in- 
volved. One of the guiding ideas of the six- 
point partnership I propose is that artists 
are likely to retain maximum control over 
their work when a maximum number of gov- 
ernments, institutions, and individuals are 
contributing to their support. 

The final solution lies, of course, only with 
a larger and more active art public. As- 
sistance of all kinds to the arts should in- 
clude provisions whereby more people in 
more places have access to the arts, so that 
the dilemma of the artist will eventually find 
its best and happiest solution in an increased 
clientele and a sympathetic public. I do not 
propose State-supported institutions, such 
as exist in many European countries. A free 
democratic society can compete and suc- 
ceed in a free, democratic way. 

In discussing the issue of support, none 
should lose sight of the object of support 
the artist himself. The achievement of the 
American artist has been very great. That 
achievement will grow larger with time. It 
is given to us now to do what we can to 
foster it. 


The Dedication of the Edward Bratter 
Memorial Plaque at Columbia University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to be the Representative of 
the district in which Columbia Univer- 
sity is located. Two most significant as- 
pects of the university’s program were 
highlighted at a recent Edward Bratter 
dedication ceremony there. One is the 
harmonious association in the pursuit of 
higher education of American youths of 
a wide variety of religious faiths. The 
other is provision for hospitality and 
guidance for about 2,000 foreign stu- 
dents. 

Working together in this unique inter- 
faith project at Columbia are a Protes- 
tant minister, a Catholic priest, and a 
rabbi who are appointed by the univer- 
sity and provided with a special building 
onthecampus. However, their activities 
are maintained by their own religious 
groups. In the case of the Jewish coun- 
selor the sponsoring group was originally 
led by the late Justice Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo, Judge Irving Lehman, and 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. Later other 
distinguished public-spirited American 
citizens of Jewish faith served on this 
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board. Among them was a classmate of 
mine, Edward M. Bratter, an eminent 
attorney and civic leader. Mr. Bratter's 
conscientious performance of his profes- 
sional duties and his unselfish devotion 
to the advancement of his alma mater 
and his religion were terminated by his 
untimely death. His friends and associ- 
ates arranged to have a plaque in his 
memory placed in Earl Hall, the inter- 
faith building on the Columbia campus. 
The dedication of this plaque was ac- 
companied by exercises in which Mr. 
Bratter's sterling character, warmheart- 
edness, and zeal for the public welfare 
were clearly delineated. 

Pertinent excerpts of remarks at the 
ceremony follow: 


Introduction by Dr. Isidor B. Hoffman, 
counselor to Jewish students at Columbia 
University: “This large assembly of Ed Brat- 
ter’s family and friends and coworkers in 
good causes have come together for the 
dedication of this memorial plaque because 
we loved him and were privileged to be 
among the host of those he loved and 
served. We now reverently and affection- 
ately dedicate his plaque which reads: ‘In 
grateful memory of Edward M. Bratter, 
1926C, 1928L, ardent Columbia alumnus, de- 
voted to interfaith and Jewish programs, at 
Earl Hall, February 15, 1962.’ 

“Edward Bratter played an important role 
in the advancement of the interfaith and 
Jewish activities here at Earl Hall. He was 
a member of the board which sponsored the 
Jewish counselorship for 20 years, until the 
day of his death. His keen understanding 
of its purposes and needs soon won him a 
place in its inner councils and he served on 
an informal executive committee together 
with Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Henry Hend- 
ricks, and Abraham M. Davis. He took his 
duties seriously; every year he would com- 
municate with friends and fellow Columbia 
alumni requesting the renewal of their 
financial support which then, as now, was 
so greatly needed. 

“To me personally Ed was a tower of 
strength, a loyal, dependable friend and 
helper. He had opinions and judgments of 
his own, but he was stanch in defense of 
academic freedom, even for counselors. He 
resisted pressures whether they came from 
fraternal orders or from militant partisan 
religionists. Above all, Ed was a warm- 
hearted, sensitive person; a true human 
being whose life and works will ever be 
sacredly cherished in our midst.” 

Welcome by Mr. George Greenspan: “On 
behalf of the board of the counselor to Jew- 
ish students, I want to welcome all of you 
here this evening. Your presence is evidence 
of the high regard you had for the man to 
whose memory we are paying tribute to- 
night. 

“I met Ed almost 40 years ago. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I joined in the ritual ceremony 
that initiated him into our fraternity. In 
those days the physical aspects of the ini- 
tiation were, to say the least, rather rigorous, 
but he bore it all with resigned fortitude. 

“Ed was a pleasant, affable fellow, but at 
the same time, serious minded. He was pur- 
poseful and conscientious in all his endeay- 
ors. He was no mere dilettante. He applied 
himself to everything he did with great 
diligence. We all know of his brilliant rec- 
ord in college and law school. I recall he 
liked to swim, but this was not enough. He 
wanted to become quite a good swimmer, 
and he did. In his life work in law, I know 
there are others here who can attest to his 
successful career. 

“For many years our paths crossed all too 
infrequently. However, recently I enjoyed 
serving together with him on the advisory 
board of the counselor for Jewish students. 
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As in all else, he gave so much of himself 
to this cause. 

“I am grateful that I can look back and 
remember the precious moments that I had 
the opportunity to spend with Ed Bratter, 
who was a great guy.” 

Jerome L. Greene, Esq.: “Ed and I were 
classmates at Columbia College, members of 
the class of 1926, so that I met him for the 
first time as a freshman in 1922. Despite 
the many years that have passed, I still have 
in my mind an extraordinarily clear and 
vivid picture of him as a freshman at Co- 
lumbia—he was an enthusiastic, eager, ener- 
getic, intelligent young man instilled with a 
burning ambition to achieve the worthwhile 
goals of life. Even as a freshman, the im- 
pact of his personality was unforgettable. 
It was immediately apparent that he would 
doubtlessly attain the goals that he had set 
for himself, and so it was that he was to 
become an editor of Spectator, an officer of 
his class, a member of the swimming team, 
the leader of his fraternity, and a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa—an outstanding member 
of his class. 

“More important than the honors which 
were accorded to him and the achievements 
which he attained during his years at Co- 
lumbia, Ed gained the admiration of all of 
us for his qualities of loyalty and devotion 
to his friends and associates and his attri- 
butes of leadership which naturally came 
about because of the great respect of his 
classmates for his high standards and ideals. 

“After having been graduated from law 
school, Ed became associated with the firm 
of Guggenheim, Untermyer & Marshall and 
after 4 or 5 years, impelled by the desire to 
achieve success and recognition in his 
chosen profession, he formed his own law 
firm with James Marshall as his partner. 
Some years later it was my good fortune to 
be invited by Ed to join him in the practice 
of law. I shall always cherish the days that 
I spent with him as his partner. Without 
his leadership his law firm would not have 
achieved the success that it did, and its 
continued success today is due to Ed's origi- 
nal efforts. 

“Ed did not confine his activities solely to 
the practice of law, but unselfishly and un- 
stintingly devoted himself to community and 
philanthropic endeavors. He was to become 
a member of the school board of the com- 
munity in which he lived, a member of the 
board of trustees of the temple, a leader of 
philanthropic organizations, an active Co- 
lumbia alumnus and a participant in move- 
ments to better interfaith and interracial 
relationships. 

“Ed spent the last day of his life at a 
dedication ceremony on the Columbia cam- 
pus. It was most fitting and appropriate 
that he should spend his last hours in this 
way. Ed’s decease at the height of his career 
was indeed a tragedy, but all of us should 
comfort ourselves in the thought that we 
shall always be inspired by his spirit and his 
ideals. We hope that the plaque which is 
being dedicated to his memory this evening 
shall serve as a reminder to future genera- 
tions of Columbia students to follow in the 
tradition of Ed Bratter.” 

Remarks of Joseph D. Coffee: “Today 
university administrators hope, indeed al- 
most assume, that most alumni will become 
active at one or more points in their life 
in the alumni organization of their college. 

“Thirty-five years ago it was rather unique, 
particularly at Columbia, for a man early 
in his professional career to assume re- 
sponsibility as an alumni leader—and then 
carry it out with satisfaction and results. 

“Ed Bratter did, and he continued to do 
so throughout his life. May I say, though, 
that it was almost natural for him to do 
so. His involvement in the affairs of Colum- 
bia College started when he was a fresh- 
man. Four years later, at graduation, he 
had built a record of undergraduate ac- 
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complishments of an unusual order, a very 
rare one, then or now. To summarize the 
most prominent ones let me tell, or remind 
you, that he was active in his fraternity, 
Zeta Beta Tau; elected to Phi Beta Kappa; 
won gold and silver Kings Crowns for extra- 
curricular service; won letters in swimming 
and water polo; headed numerous class 
committees; spent 4 years on Spectator, 
achieving the post of advertising manager; 
spent 3 years on Columbian, achieving the 
post of business manager; after 3 years he 
was named assistant business manager of 
Blue Book, with all of these important posts 
arriving at the same time that he was a 
first-year student in the Columbia Law 
School. 

“As an alumnus, he wore many hats, But 
I'm sure I'm right in saying that his great- 
est love was the class of 1926, which he served 
for over 30 years as vice president, modestly 
declining the proffered presidency on more 
than one occasion. 

“He was loved by his classmates and rec- 
ognized by them as one greatly responsible 
for making the class of 1926 a giant alumni 
class. In my 10 years acquaintance with Ed 
Bratter I know that he never denied a re- 
quest for service or support from his college. 

“His commitment to his college was full, 
and we who knew him enjoyed his frequent 
visits to the campus or alumni meetings, al- 
though greatly saddened to realize that his 
death so quickly followed his attendance at 
a major ground breaking for a new campus 
building, the fulfillment of which would 
have been a joy to his heart. 

“Our last speaker is Mr. Jaffin, friend and 
coworker with Ed Bratter at Columbia and 
in the Jewish community and a member of 
our board for many years.” 

Remarks by George M. Jaffin, Esq.: It can 
truly be said that to have known Ed was to 
have loved him. He had a great love for life, 
for his dear family, for people, for beauty. 

“On our many Canadian fishing trips, he 
talked often of his philosophy of life, and 
probed deeply for the essential purposes and 
deep values of existence. 

“One of his favorite causes, the interfaith 
work at Columbia, was originally sponsored 
by Judge Cardozo and Judge Lehman. Ed 
worked with intense zeal to help fulfill its 
objectives. In my opinion, nothing would 
please him more than to have his friends 
continue to sponsor and aid this worthy 
cause, 

“No further words of mine could add to 
the luster of what he has done. Dearly be- 
loved and highly esteemed we will always 
remember his warmth, his courage, his bril- 
liance, and his love and dedication for every- 
one and everything fine and good.” 

Judge Untermyer: “I was privileged to 
have a long and close friendship with Ed 
Bratter commencing about 40 years ago and 
which was followed for several years by his 
association with the firm of which I was a 
member, No man was ever more loyal or 
devoted to his friends and associates. His 
death was a shock and a loss, not only to 
me but to all the members of my family who 
knew him well from early childhood. For 
myself, I will always remember Ed Bratter 
and feel honored in his friendship.“ 

Congressman ZELENKO; “As a freshman in 
the class of 1926, Ed Bratter was the first 
classmate I met on the subway station at 
116th Street and Broadway. As the press 
reported on the day of his death, he died in 
my arms on the subway station at 116th 
Street after we both had attended the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone at Ferris Booth Hall, 
I was the last person to be with Ed in his 
lifetime. He died with a smile which 
seemed to express a sense of satisfaction 
that he had been an important cog in the 
further growth of Columbia.” 

Closing remarks by Dr. Hoffman: “We now 
come to the end of these exercises which 
we trust will have several beneficial results 
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in which Ed would have taken satisfaction. 
We have expressed our feeling about Ed 
Bratter and the k here to which he was 
devoted. We have dedicated this plaque to 
his memory as an everlasting testimony to 
his keen perception of the need for enlarg- 
ing the spiritual dimension of the life of 
students. We will extend the Edward M. 
Bratter memorial fund which was recently 
established with a gift of $5,000 given by 
his widow, to perpetuate this work espe- 
cially in the interfaith program for foreign 
students. Already the law firm with which 
Ed was associated has contributed $2,600 to 
add to the fund and some of his friends and 
family and others who wish to aid us have 
given amounts ranging from $50 to $1,000. 
It is our hope that there will be many others 
who will want to do likewise and thus dem- 
onstrate their feeling about him who almost 
literally. in the words of the Great Emanci- 
pator whose birthday we have just cele- 
brated, gave his ‘last full measure of devo- 
tion’ to his Alma Mater.” 


Brief Explanation of H.R. 10650, the 
Revenue Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding in today’s Recorp a brief sum- 
mary of the provisions of H.R. 10650, the 
Revenue Act of 1962, prepared by the 
staff of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. This brief summary is being in- 
cluded in the Recor so that it will be 
widely available to all Members of the 
House of Representatives, as well as the 
interested public. It is expected that the 
report on this bill, which will contain de- 
tailed information relative to every sec- 
tion of the bill, will be filed on Friday. 

i Mr. Speaker, the summary is as fol- 
ows: 
BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE REVENUE Act OF 1962, 
H.R. 10650 
1. INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT (SEC, 2) 
(a) General 

The most important section of the bill 
provides that a business can subtract from 
its tax liability 8 percent of its new invest- 
ment in tengible business assets other than 
buildings. This tax credit is an outright sub- 
traction from the tax and is in addition to 
the full allowable depreciation of the cost 
of the asset. 

The amount of the credit that can be taken 
in any year is limited by the amount of tax. 
The limitation involves the figure of $100,000 
of tax liability. For a taxpayer whose tax 
(before the credit) is not over $100,000, the 
credit can offset his tax dollar for dollar. 
Where the tax is larger than $100,000, the 
credit is limited to $100,000 plus 50 percent 
of the part of the tax over $100,000. Any dol- 
lar amount of credit which is not usable (be- 
cause of this limitation based on the tax) 
may be carried over and used against tax 
of the following 5 years. 

The credit is available for Investments in 
tangible personal property and certain real 
property used in business so long as it is not 
a building or a structural component of a 
building. The credit will apply to assets such 
as blast furnaces, outdoor machinery, etc., 
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which under State law might be classified as 
real estate. 


(b) Short-lived assets 


The investment credit is not available for 
property which when acquired has an ex- 
pected useful life (for depreciation) of less 
than 4 years. Where the expected useful life 
is between 4 and 6 years, one-third of the 
normal 8 percent credit is allowed; where 
the life is between 6 and 8 years, two-thirds 
of the normal credit; where it is 8 years 
and over, 8 percent is available. Without the 
above limitations, short-lived property would 
otherwise get an advantage over long-lived 
property because a new credit would be avail- 
able on the short-lived property each time 
that it was replaced. 

(c) Limitations and exclusions 


Property used in regulated public utilities, 
other than tion, generally will be 
entitled to one-half of the normal credit 
(e.g., 4 percent for 8 years and over). No 
credit will be allowed with respect to prop- 
erty located outside of the United States. 
The credit is not allowed for equipment used 
in residential housing but it will be avail- 
able for equipment used in hotels and mo- 
tels. 

A limited credit is available with respect 
to the purchase of used property up to $50,- 
000 of purchases a year. 

Where new property is acquired by a firm 
in the business of leasing property, it may 
permit the lessee of the property to take 
the investment credit to which the owner 
of the property would be otherwise entitled. 

The bill provides that if property on which 
the taxpayer originally obtained the credit is 
sold within 8 years of the time of acquisi- 
tion, the taxpayer will be required to recom- 
pute the credit to which he was originally 
entitled, basing it now on the actual period 
for which he held the property. If the prop- 
erty is disposed of within 4 years, for ex- 
ample, the taxpayer, in accordance with the 
general rule, would not be entitled to any 
credit. This readjustment rule also applies 
where the property is shifted to an ineligible 
status (e.g., outside the United States). 


(d) Effective date 


The investment credit will apply with re- 
spect to property acquired after December 
31, 1961. In the case of property constructed 
or reconstructed by the taxpayer, the credit 
will only apply to so much of the property 
as was built after that date. 


2. LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES (SEC. 3) 


This section provides a deduction for the 
costs (including dues to organizations) di- 
rectly related to appearances before and com- 
munications with a legislative body or a 
committee thereof or individual members 
thereof, provided they are otherwise ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. This ap- 
plies to the U.S. Congress and the State leg- 
islatures as well as county and city boards 
and councils. The provision will not relate 
to advertising or other expenses relating to 
political campaigns for candidates or ex- 
penses to influence public opinion on leg- 
islative issues or to influence voting on things 
like referendums. 


3. ENTERTAINMENT EXPENSES (SEC. 4) 


In the area of travel and entertainment ex- 
penses, a major change from present law 
deals with the proof required of the tax- 
payer in establishing his deductions. Under 
present law, by reason of the application 
of the Cohan rule, the taxpayer may obtain 
a deduction merely on the presentation of 
evidence that indicates that it was likely that 
he spent some amount of money on these 
items. Under the bill, the taxpayer is not 
permitted to have deductions for travel, en- 
tertainment, or gift expenses unless he sub- 
stantiates by adequate records or other suf- 
ficient evidence the amount of the deduction 
and the circumstances surrounding the in- 
currence of the expense. 
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In addition, it is provided that where an 
activity is of a type “generally considered to 
constitute entertainment, amusement, or 
recreation” the expenses thereof will be dis- 
allowed except to the extent that the tax- 
payer establishes that “the expense was di- 
rectly related to the active conduet of a trade 
or business” and it is only deductible to the 
extent that it is so related. These new tests 
are in addition to the requirement under 
present law that the expense must be ordi- 
nary and necessary to the conduct of a trade 
or business. 

Under present law, the costs of a facility, 
such as a yacht, are deductible to the extent 
used for business entertainment. The bill 
provides that deductions will be allowed for 
facilities only where they are used for busi- 
ness entertainment more than half the time 
and then only to the extent of the business 
use. The expense of a particular use, to be 
deductible, must also be directly related to 
the business. 

The bill also provides that certain items in 
this area will not have to be proven to be 
directly related to the business. These ex- 
ceptions include business meals under condi- 
tions conducive to discussion, entertainment, 
ete., provided to employees, expenses of cer- 
tain meetings, items made available to the 
public, and items treated as compensation 
of employees. Thus the cost of taking cus- 
tomers to dinners in restaurants to promote 
good will will continue to be deductible if 
it is an ordinary and necessary business ex- 


pense. 

The bill also provides that no deduction 
will be allowed with respect to business gifts 
to the extent that the gift exceeds in value 
$25 per recipient per year. 

The present law provides a deduction as a 
business travel expense for the entire amount 
expended for meals and lodging. The bill 
amends this to provide a “reasonable allow- 
ance” as a deduction for amounts expended 
for meals and lodging. 

These new rules on entertainment and 
gifts are effective after June 30, 1962. 


4. MUTUAL THRIFT INSTITUTIONS 


The bill considerably changes the present 
law tax treatment of mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations effective 
for incomes in 1963. Under present law, these 
institutions are permitted to take a deduc- 
tion for an addition to bad debt reserves in 
an amount equal to their entire income 80 
long as the aggregate reserve does not exceed 
12 percent of deposits. The present law pro- 
vision has resulted in most institutions hav- 
ing no tax liability. 

Under the bill, the thrift ms will 
have the opportunity to take a deduction for 
amounts set aside in a loss reserve on real 
property loans based on either of two alter- 
natives. The alternative that will be more 
frequently used will be a deduction of 60 
percent of the taxable income of the institu- 
tion computed without regard to any loss 
deduction. Alternatively, the institution 
may take a deduction for an amount set 
aside in a loss reserve necessary to bring the 
reserve at the end of the year up to 3 percent 
of loans on improved real estate (or what- 
ever amount their experience indicates is nec- 
essary for an adequate reserve). Under this 
second alternative, losses on other than real 
property loans may be reserved under the 
general provisions applicable to other tax- 
payers. 

This provision will be available to both 
mutual institutions and to savings and loan 
associations with outstanding stock. In the 
ease of a stock company, however, distribu- 
tions to shareholders will serve to cut down 
the reserve deduction. 

The bill provides several technical amend- 
ments in the savings and loan area. A spe- 
cial rule is provided for treating losses aris- 
ing in connection with the foreclosure of 
mortgages in a way that is realistic from 
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the standpoint of banks. The bill also 
amends the definition of savings and loan 
associations, 


5. MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES (SEC. 10) 


The bill provides that mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies will, effective 
for incomes in 1963, be subject to tax in a 
way similar to stock fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies with certain modifications. 
This change would have the effect of requir- 
ing the mutual companies to include in their 
tax base the gain from operations, that is, 
the excess of insurance premiums over oper- 
ating expenses and insurance losses paid. 
(At the present time, these companies are 
taxable on their investment income only, 
with an alternative tax of 1 percent, if 
higher, on gross receipts (premiums and in- 
vestment income). The bill removes com- 
pletely the 1-percent alternative.) 

The major modification with respect to 
mutual insurance companies is that a por- 
tion of the gain from operations which is 
made subject to tax in this bill may be de- 
ducted from income currently and put into 
a deferred income account, The amount 
that is added to the account will be one- 
fourth of the underwriting gain plus 1 per- 
cent of incurred losses (claims payable). 
After an amount is added to the deferred 
income account, it will be available to meet 
underwriting losses. If the amount set 
aside in a taxable year in the deferred in- 
come account is not used to meet these losses 
during the following 5 years, there will be 
added back into taxable income in the sixth 
year the amount remaining from the 1 per- 
cent of incurred loss formula and one-half 
of the amount remaining out of the one- 
fourth of underwriting gain formula. An 
additional deferral is provided for companies 
with concentrated risks in windstorm, etc., 
coverage, 

The bill provides that the mutual com- 
pany will get a deduction for dividends paid 
to policyholders. In all cases, an under- 
writing loss which the company would show 
without regard to the deduction for policy 
dividends will be subtracted directly from 
investment income. Other underwriting 
losses would be charged against amounts 
in the deferred income account and would 
be subtracted from investment income only 
when the deferred income account was ex- 
hausted. Certain additional relief is pro- 
vided for small companies (whose gross re- 
ceipts are below $900,000). 

The bill contains a special rule relating 
to the factory mutuals. Generally these are 
to be treated in the same manner as stock 
companies. It is provided, however, that the 
amounts out of the premium deposit which 
the company would be obligated to return 
to the policyholder if the insurance con- 
tract were terminated at the end of the 
year will not be included in earned pre- 
miums. (These amounts must be subtracted 
from the cost of insurance for the busi- 
ness policyholder.) Furthermore, the factory 
mutual company must add to their gross 
income 2 percent of the earned premiums 
computed in the foregoing manner. 

The reciprocal insurance companies will 
be permitted to treat as policy dividends 
amounts which they would be obligated to 
return to the policyholder if the insurance 
contract were terminated at the end of the 
year. In addition, it is provided that for cer- 
tain purposes the reciprocal might compute 
its own tax by including in its taxable 
income the taxable income of the corporate 
attorney-in-fact attributable to relations 
with the reciprocal. In this case the 
reciprocal can take a credit for the tax 
paid by the corporate attorney-in-fact. This 
would, for example, result in a refund of 
tax to the reciprocal where the reciprocal 
had net losses and had no income against 
which to charge them. 
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6. GAIN FROM DISPOSITIONS OF CERTAIN 
PRECIABLE PROPERTY (SEC. 14) 


This section provides that if depreciable 
property, other than buildings, is disposed of, 
then there will be included in ordinary tax- 
able income in the year of disposition any 
gain on the disposition of the property to 
the extent that it represents depreciation 
taken after December 31, 1961. 

Under present law, property may be de- 
preciated (deductions taken against ordi- 
nary income) and, then, when it is disposed 
of, the current value of the property may 
be considerably in excess of the basis (the 
original basis reduced by depreciation 
taken), thus converting deductions from 
ordinary income into capital gains. The bill 
takes the approach of recognizing that in 
such a case the depreciation actually allowed 
on the property as a deduction from ordi- 
nary income has been excessive and should 
be restored to ordinary taxable income. The 
rule applies not only to sales or exchanges 
of the depreciable property but it applies 
also to depreciable property disposed of in 
a number of situations where under present 
law there would be no recognition of gain 
or loss. This provision will not apply to 
buildings or to any property which is a 
structural component of a building. 


7. TAX TREATMENT OF COOPERATIVES (SEC. 17) 


The bill deals with the problem, in the 
taxation of cooperatives, arising from cer- 
tain court decisions under the Revenue Act 
of 1951 whereby some portion of the income 
of cooperatives has been able to avoid tax. 

Under the bill, it is provided that a co- 
operative will be permitted to take a deduc- 
tion for cash dividends or dividends paid in 
the form of written notices of allocation (so- 
calied script). A written notice of allocation 
will be deductible only if it is either (1) pay- 
able in cash within 90 days at the option 
of the patron, or (2) the patron has con- 
sented to include the amount of this written 
allocation in his own income. This con- 
sent can take either of two forms. First, it 
may be a written consent which may be 
given once by a patron and remain in ef- 
fect unless it is revoked. Second, the patron 
who is a member of the cooperative may 
consent to this inclusion by the co-op adopt- 
ing a bylaw requiring all patron members to 
pay tax on these written notices of allo- 
cation. 

Both the cash dividends (other than those 
of consumer cooperatives) and the noncash 
patronage dividends will be subject to with- 
holding at a rate of 20 percent under the 
same general provisions as withholding for 
interest and dividends described below. 
The patron would take credit on his tax 
return for the amount withheld. 

Certain technical provisions of the law 
presently applicable only to farm coopera- 
tives are extended to nonfarm cooperatives. 
These include the ability to take deductions 
for noncash patronage dividends and to take 
into account for a taxable year dividends 
allocated within 814 months after the end 
of the year and to file their returns under 
certain circumstances up to 814 months 
after the end of the year. The new provi- 
sions do not apply to REA cooperatives. 


8. WITHHOLDING ON DIVIDENDS, INTEREST, AND 
PATRONAGE REFUNDS OF COOPERATIVES (SEC. 
19) 


The bill provides that a payer of dividends, 
interest, and patronage refunds (of market- 
ing or producer cooperatives) will be required 
to withhold tax at a rate of 20 percent. 
There is no requirement that the payer noti- 
fy the recipient of the amount withheld. It 
will be made clear on the tax return that for 
every 80 cents that an individual receives as 
dividends, interest, or patronage refunds, he 
may calculate the amount that has been 
withheld by taking one-fourth of this (20 
cents). He will report his gross income as 
$1 by adding the amount that he receives 
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plus the amount that has been withheld, and 
he will take credit in his tax computation 
for the amount that has been withheld. 

The bill contains several provisions cutting 
down on overwithholding: 

1. Exemption certificates: All individuals 
who expect that they will have no tax liabil- 
ity for the year will be able to file an exemp- 
tion certificate and avoid the withholding 
on bank interest, series E-bond interest, and 
dividend income, Individuals under 18 may 
file exemption certificates whether or not 
they expect tax lability. 

2. Quarterly refunds: Married couples with 
less than $10,000 of income and single 
persons with less than $5,000 receiving divi- 
dend or interest income, if they expect to 
have less tax liability for the year than the 
amount withheld, as well as tax-exempt or- 
ganizations, may file quarterly claims for 
refund. It is anticipated that this refund 
procedure will be operated in such a way that 
the refunds may be paid promptly. The 
claim for refund may be filed at any time 
during a quarter, rather than waiting until 
its close. 

3. Offsets: It is provided that corporations 
and tax-exempt organizations may take 
credit for amounts withheld from them 
against any liabilities that they have as 
withholding agents of income and social 
security taxes. For example, if an organiza- 
tion has had withheld from it $200 on divi- 
dends that it receives, then when it deducts 
withholding from dividends, or in certain 
cases wages, that it pays, it is permitted to 
offset $200 against the amount which it holds 
as a withholding agent and otherwise would 
pay over to the Treasury. Where the offset 
provision is not adequate with respect to 
withholding on a tax-exempt tion, 
the quarterly refund provision is still 
available. 

The bill provides that amounts withheld 
may be retained by the withholding agent 
until 1 month after the end of the quarter 
in which the dividends or interest are paid. 

The withholding provisions will be effec- 
tive January 1, 1963. 


FOREIGN PROVISIONS 


The provisions dealing with foreign income 
are as follows: 


F-1. Foreign earned income and pensions 
of individuals (sec, 12) 


Under present law a U.S. citizen is per- 
mitted certain exclusions from taxable in- 
come for income that he earns while abroad. 
This exclusion is unlimited if he establishes 
that he is a bona fide resident of a foreign 
country; and it is limited to $20,000 a year 
if he is not a bona fide resident of the foreign 
country but remains abroad for 17 out of 18 
consecutive months. 

The bill imposes a ceiling on bona fide 
residents. It provides that for the first 3 
years during which an individual is a bona 
fide resident in a foreign country the annual 
exclusion of foreign earned income will be 
limited to $20,000. If this individual stays 
beyond 3 years, his annual exclusion from 
then on will be to $35,000. 

Under present law if an individual em- 
ployed abroad is under a pension or annuity 
plan established by the employer, any con- 
tributions made to this pension or annuity 
plan by the employer while the individual 
is abroad are treated as tax-exempt income 
even though received by the annuitant when 
he is in the United States. The bill pro- 
vides that any amount contributed by the 
employer to the pension plan will be taxable 
to the individual upon retirement wherever 
he may then live. But, this rule will not be 
applied to amounts contributed by the em- 
ployer with respect to periods prior to De- 
cember 31, 1962. 


F-2. Estate taz on foreign real property (sec. 
18) 


Present law excludes from the gross estate 
of a U.S. citizen or resident the amount of 
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real estate located outside of the United 
States. The bill removes this exclusion as 
of the date of enactment for newly purchased 
real estate. In the case of real estate held 
by the decedent on February 1, 1962, the real 
estate may still be excluded from the gross 
estate if he dies before July 1, 1963. 


F-3. Distributions by foreign trusts (sec. 9) 


Under present law some tax advantage may 
be obtained where a US. grantor establishes 
a trust outside of the United States. The 
foreign sources income received by this trust 
may be accumulated without any U.S. tax 
liability and in a later year paid over to a 
U.S. beneficiary. This accumulated income, 
paid out in a later year, under present law 
is treated as a distribution of the corpus of 
the trust and does not involve further U.S. 
income tax. 

The bill provides that after the date of its 
enactment, if a foreign trust established by a 
U.S. grantor makes any distribution of prior 
accumulated income, any U.S. beneficiary 
who receives this accumulated income will 
be required to include it in his own income 
and to take credit for any taxes that the 
trust has already paid. The bill contains 
alternative formulas for spreading the in- 
come back over prior years so as to prevent 
the imposition of excessive surtax rates due 
to the bunching of income in a year in which 
the accumulation is received by the U.S. 
beneficiary. 


F-4. The gross-up of foreign dividends (sec. 
11) 


Under present law a corporation which 
owns at least 10 percent of the stock of a 
foreign corporation may obtain a foreign tax 
credit with respect to taxes paid by the for- 
eign corporation at the time that it receives 
dividends from the foreign corporation. 
This tax credit is also available with respect 
to dividends received through the first for- 
eign corporation from any 50 percent sub- 
sidiaries which it owns. 

The allowance of foreign tax credit to the 
domestic corporation in such cases, together 
with the exclusion of the foreign taxes paid, 
results in an overallowance for these foreign 
taxes. The bill eliminates this overallow- 
ance through a technique referred to as the 
gross-up. Wherever a U.S. corporation re- 
ceives a dividend from a foreign subsidiary 
(where it would be entitled to a foreign tax 
credit under present law) it will receive 
credit for foreign taxes paid attributable to 
the dividend only if it includes in its income 
the amount of the foreign tax for which it 
receives credit. (This corresponds to the 
treatment of individuals who take credit on 
their income tax return for the amount that 
has been withheld by the employer and re- 
port as income the gross wages before with- 
holding.) 

This provision will apply with respect to 
all dividends from foreign corporations re- 
ceived after December 31, 1964. It will apply 
to dividends from foreign corporations re- 
ceived during 1964 to the extent that these 
are paid out of current earnings and profits. 


F-5. Allocation of sales income between a 
U.S. corporation and a foreign subsidiary 
(sec, 6) 

Under present law, a U.S. corporation sell- 
ing products abroad through a foreign sales 
subsidiary may obtain considerable tax ad- 
vantage by charging a low price to the for- 
eign sales subsidiary so as to show very little 
profit on the U.S. manufacturing operation 
and thus incur very little liability for U.S. 
tax. When the foreign sales subsidiary sells 
the product at a substantially higher price, 
the total profit might be reflected in the 
income of the sales subsidiary where it 
might be subject to a very low rate of tax. 
This is also possible, in reverse, by paying 
a high price for things bought from the for- 
eign subsidiary. The provision in existing 
law to deal with this distortion of income 
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(sec. 482) gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authority to adjust the sales price on the 
transaction between the parent and the sub- 
sidiary, but this has proven to be extremely 
difficult to administer. 

The bill provides that, in lieu of adjusting 
the sales price between the parent and the 
subsidiary, where there are no arm’s-length 
transactions to establish a price, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may reallocate taxable 
income between the subsidiary and the par- 
ent to the extent that this income arose from 
sales or purchases of property at other than 
established arm’s-length prices. This re- 
allocation of taxable income may be on the 
basis of a formula that would involve, on 
the one hand, the assets, payroll, and selling 
expenses located in the foreign country and, 
on the other hand, the assets, payroll, and 
expenses located in the United States. All 
the profit may be subjected to the U.S. tax 
if the foreign subsidiary is little more than 
a “paper” corporation. 

F-6. Controlled foreign corporations (sec. 13) 


This section deals with a number of prob- 
lems existing under present law which have 
the effect of permitting U.S. investors to 
conduct certain operations through a foreign 
corporation. 

A foreign corporation is defined as a con- 
trolled foreign corporation if at least 50 
percent of its stock is owned, directly or 
indirectly, by American interests. The bill 
provides that a U.S. person who owns, di- 
rectly or indirectly, 10 percent of the stock 
will be taxable on certain income of this 
controlled foreign corporation whether or 
not it is distributed as a dividend. The U.S. 
person will be taxable on the portion of this 
income which is attributable to the shares 
that he held directly or to the shares that he 
holds through foreign persons (corporations, 
trusts, etc.). 

The amounts on which the U.S. person is 
taxed may be classified as: (1) Subpart F 
income, and (2) profits considered as being 
distributed. 

Subpart F income is, in general, those 
types of income which are taxed to the US. 
shareholder on the ground that the income 
is of a type that could as well have been 
received directly by the American owner, 
This includes: 

(1) income from insuring U.S. risks, 


(2) income earned on the basis of own- | 


ership of patents, copyrights and exclusive 
processes developed in the United States and 
transferred to the foreign subsidiary, 

(3) certain interest, dividends, rents, roy- 
alties and profits on sales of property for use 
outside of the foreign country of organiza- 
tion (where the property is sold to, or was 
acquired from a related corporation). In- 
come in this category (3) may be kept out 
of the tax base by being reinvested in a busi- 
ness in a less developed country. 

The amount treated as having been dis- 
tributed is the profit accumulated after 1962 
to the extent that it is invested in certain 
prohibited types of property which include: 

(1) assets which are over and above 
amounts necessary for the operation of the 
business, 

(2) assets used in a “new” trade or busi- 
ness in a developed country, i.e., one which 
the company has been engaged in for 5 years 
(or on December 31, 1962), 

(3) most assets situated in the United 
States. 

These income inclusion provisions are 
drafted to avoid having the same income 
taxed under more than one provision. It 
is also provided that income which is taxed 
to a U.S. person under these provisions will 
not be subsequently taxable to the same 
person if it is paid to him as a dividend. 
Appropriate provisions are included for the 
adjustment of basis in stock and for the 
appropriate foreign tax credit. 
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F-7. Gain from certain sales of stock 
(sec. 16) 

The bill provides that on the redemption 
or liquidation of the stock of a controlled 
foreign corporation any gain will be taxed 
to the American shareholders as ordinary 
income to the extent of their share of the 
earnings and profits. This provision applies 
only with respect to shareholders having an 
interest of 10 percent or more. 8. 
on sale by such a shareholder of his stock, 

will be taxed as ordinary income to 
the extent of the earnings of one controlled 
corporation during his holding period. This 
change is related to the preceding section 
limiting the advantages of tax deferral 
through the use of foreign corporations. 
This will have effect with respect to income 
where there is allowed some deferral of tax 
on ordinary income and it will prevent this 
income from later being realized by the 
American investor at capital gains rates 
rather than ordinary income rates. 


F-8. Foreign investment companies (sec. 15) 


Under present law, a pure investment 
company organized in certain foreign coun- 
tries, particularly Canada, has considerable 
advantage taxwise over regulated invest- 
ment companies organized under the laws 
of the United States and subject to US. 
taxes. The principal advantage of these for- 
eign investment companies is that they may 
accumulate income with little or no tax 
at the corporate level, and this income might 
later be realized by the investor through 
the sale of his stock and, then, be taxable 
only at capital gains rates. (It might never 
be subject to income tax if the basis of the 
stock is increased because of transfer by 
death.) 

Under the bill, it is provided that when 
an investor sells his stock in a foreign in- 
vestment company (which is either registered 
in the United States or principally owned 
in the United States) the portion of his gain 
attributable to retained earnings of the in- 
vestment company after 1962 will be tax- 
able as ordinary income. A technique is 
provided in the bill for a registered foreign 
investment company to elect tax treatment 
substantially identical with the tax treat- 
ment of a U.S. regulated investment com- 
pany, thereby providing current tax on the 
dividends and “pass through” treatment for 
the capital gains on a current basis. 

It is provided that the effect of this provi- 
sion cannot be avoided by the step-up basis 
of property resulting from transfer at death. 


F-9. Property distributions from foreign 
corporations (sec. 5) 

Under present law, where property other 
than money is distributed by a corporation 
and received by a second corporation which 
is a stockholder, the amount of the distribu- 
tion to be taken into account by the recipi- 
ent (e.g, as a dividend) is the lower of the 
fair market value of the property or the 
adjusted basis of the property in the hands 
of the distributing corporation. The bill 
modifies this rule by requiring that distribu- 
tions from foreign corporations be taken into 
account at fair market value. This will pre- 
vent American parent corporations from 
realizing on the profits of a foreign subsidi- 
ary, at a minimum U.S. tax liability, through 
having the subsidiary distribute appreciated 
property. 

F-. Distributions of foreign personal hold- 
ing company income (sec. 7) 

The bill changes the provisions in present 
law dealing with foreign personal holding 
companies, At present, the income of these 
companies is taxed to certain U.S. sharehold- 
ers only if 60 (or in certain circumstances 
50) percent of the income is from foreign 
personal holding company income sources. 
Under the bill, the foreign personal holding 
company income will be taxed proportion- 
ately to the shareholders if it represents 20 
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percent or more of its income. Where the 
foreign personal holding company income 
represents 80 percent of the total income, 
then all of the income of the company will 
be taxed to the shareholder. 


F-11. Information on foreign entities 
(sec. 20) 

The bill extends the provisions of exist- 
ing law that permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to obtain information with respect 
to certain foreign corporations owned by 
Americans. This extension of the informa- 
tion provision is necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions dealing with con- 
trolled foreign corporations, 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has proposed a new Department of 
Education, Arts, and Sciences on the 
Presidential Cabinet level, and expressed 
the opinion that his present Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is too 
big. He said the education area of his 
Department should be merged with the 
arts and sciences to give them the im- 
portance they deserve in national affairs. 

Secretary Ribicoff was addressing the 
alumnae of seven top American women's 
colleges in a meeting at the State De- 
partment auditorium in the Nation’s 
Capital. The alumnae clubs were those 
of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
Colleges. 

Secretary Ribicoff said the cold war 
will be won or lost between the class- 
rooms of America and the schools of 
Moscow and Peiping. 

If the President sent a plan for a De- 
partment of Education, Arts, and 
Sciences to the Congress it is my belief 
that it would have an entirely different 
reception than that given his plan to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. Certainly education is one 
of the major concerns of the American 
people, but it cannot be argued that a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing is of major concern to our people. 
While I strongly disagree with many 
of the points made by Secretary Ribicoff 
in his speech, I include it here for the 
information of my colleagues. In doing 
so, of course, I certainly in no way sup- 
port many of his conclusions: 

EDUCATION Is POWER 
(By Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 

This meeting is a first in many ways. 

Your alumnae clubs of Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 
sar, and Wellesley have had many meetings. 
But this one marks the first time, they tell 
me, that you have pooled your rather formi- 
dable forces in our Nation's Capital. 

And I have spoken at many academic func- 
tions, at many colleges and universities. 
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But this marks the first time that I have 
spoken to so many hundreds of representa- 
tives of our most distinguished women’s 
colleges and their guests. 

This is enjoyment for me. It is also quite 
a serious challenge. For tonight we come 
together to consider serious questions and 
to ponder serious answers. 

These have to do with the strength of our 
Nation—nothing less—and our Nation’s need 
for help in a time of need. 

A nation’s strength, of course, lies in the 
strength of all its people. A nation’s strength 
is tested in many ways and in many times. 

It is tested in the output of our farms 
and industries, in the achievements of our 
great men and women, in the capability of 
our arms, in the genius of our science, and 
in the vigor of our commerce. 

But it is tested too in quieter places: In 
the well-being of its older citizens, in the 
care provided for the unfortunate and af- 
flicted, and, most importantly, in the aspi- 
rations of its youth and the caliber of its 
schooling. 

I believe this is most important for our 
democracy is no stronger than our hopes for 
the future. Our country can be no richer 
than our teachers’ minds and our children's 
opportunities. 

This has always been true. But, since 
quiet strength is less tangible than arms or 
missiles, it has always been more difficult to 
realize. 

Thomas Jefferson stated it very clearly. 
When his proposals for public education 
were defeated in the Virginia Legislature, he 
said this: 

“Legislators do not generally possess 
enough information to perceive the impor- 
tant truths, that knowledge is power, that 
knowledge is safety, and that knowledge is 
happiness.” 

Knowledge is power, knowledge is safety, 
knowledge is happiness—these are important 
truths. But legislators did not generally 
perceive them in Jefferson's day, and many 
still do not, as we found to our dismay last 
summer. And legislators are not beings set 
apart on some high and mighty pinnacle. 
They represent constituents. They reflect 
the thoughts of the people of these United 
States. 

An outstanding graduate of Vassar, now 
president of Radcliffe, said last year that 
“there has probably never existed on this 
earth a group of people with quite the free- 
dom in the use of time that educated Ameri- 
can women now possess.” 

How right this is. And how great a po- 
tential for national good rests in this free- 
dom possessed by women of intellect and 
training. 

For what, after all, is freedom in the use 
of time? Is it the unfettered right to a 
narrow enjoyment of affluence and self or 
even family fulfillment? I know the alum- 
nae of these colleges agree with me that it 
is not. Rather it is the pursuit of more 
meaningful goals—the recognition of neces- 
sity, the ability to control reality, to master 
the tools and do the job at hand. 

There are many jobs at hand, of course, 
for you and for the leaders of your Govern- 
ment. But I submit that one urgent job 
confronts us both. This is the improve- 
ment of our educational system in these 
United States. 

Somehow, someway, we must together 
shake the American people up. We must 
remind them that education is no longer a 
private affair. It is, as President Kennedy 
has so well put it, “the right, the necessity, 
and the responsibility of all.” 

You educated women are a source of great 
strength in our land today. We need you to 
help disturb the public apathy toward edu- 
cation, to dispel the simple trusting faith 
in our ability always somehow to muddle 
through. 

We need your help in clarifying the issues 
and straightening out the facts. We need 
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your help in explaining that education is a 
public charge, because it is national power. 
It is the source of national economic growth, 
for advances in science and technology can- 
not be made without it. It is the guardian 
of our democratic institutions, for only an 
educated responsible people can successfully 
govern themselves. It is the benefactor of 
the individual, for it secures his happiness 
by enabling him to develop his own talents 
and to fulfill his personal aspirations. 

We need your help in untangling old hack- 
neyed myths that hold us back and confuse 
the basic questions. These questions are 
stark and simple: Are we to have adequate 
schools and excellent teaching? Or are we 
to deprive ourselves and our children of the 
maximum contribution they are capable of 
making to themselves and to the world? 

We owe it to ourselves and to the world, 
to our own dignity and self-respect, to set 
our own standards of educational behavior, 
regardless of what other nations might do. 
And we owe it to ourselves and to the world 
to strengthen our ability to meet the chal- 
lenges to those new tyrannies whose leaders 
threaten to bury us. 

This is a power struggle of immense 
proportions, and the power on each side is 
education. 

“Socialism does not require war to spread 
its ideals,” Nikita Khrushchev tells us. “Its 
weapon is its superiority over the old system 
in social organization, political system, econ- 
omy, the improvement of the standard of 
living and spiritual culture.” 

He is convinced that capitalism and de- 
mocracy are in their final stages of decay. 
“The United States,” he told the 22d party 
congress last fall, “the strongest capitalist 
power, is past its zenith and has entered 
the stage of decline.” 

And his massive manifesto to this congress 
outlined a 20-year plan for Soviet education, 
geared to hasten our decline. Its major goals 
are these: 

Eleven years of compulsory education for 
all children (it is now only seven) with 
major emphasis on the basic sciences and 
Communist ideology; 

Public upbringing of children in nurseries 
and boarding schools (to separate them from 
any deviationist influence of their parents); 

Drastic improvement of school facilities— 
new buildings, better equipment, broad 
emphasis on physical fitness, and more at- 
tention to the arts; anc 

Expansion of higher education and special- 
ized secondary schools and adult education 
programs, so that “tens of millions of people” 
will be given specialized training in the 
scientific and technical fields. 

This is a 20-year plan. In this period our 
Nation too will be carried forward, if only 
by momentum. 

Some of these goals are monstrous and 
should always be rejected by a free society. 

The Soviet Union treats education as a 
source of power and has set about methodi- 
cally to obtain that power. We have not. 

American education today, as a whole, is 
still superior to education in the Soviet 
Union, an impressive recent National Science 
Foundation study tells us. But the Soviets 
have already gained a sharp advantage in 
the fields of science and technology. 

In the three decades from 1928 to 1959, we 
produced 60 percent more college graduates 
than the Soviet Union. In the same period, 
however, they produced almost twice as 
many engineers. Yet only 10 years ago we 
were ahead of them in this field. In 1950, 
we graduated 58,000 to their 36,000. Today, 
in the early 1960's, according to this study, 
the situation is reversed: They will be train- 
ing engineers at the rate of 126,000 per 
year. Meanwhile we are training only 45,- 
000—fewer than we were training 10 years 
ago. 

In the same 30-year perlod—1928-59— 
the Soviet Union trained almost 2½ times 
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as many medical doctors as we did and 
2% times as many agricultural special- 
ists. In chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
biology, and the earth sciences, we still hold 
a slight edge, but it is narrowing. In all 
other fields, they lag far behind us, as one 
might expect, since they have little interest 
in free exploration of the humanities and 
the social sciences. 

Their major efforts so far have been in 
the training of specialists needed by the 
state. This they have resolved to continue. 
In addition, beginning next year, they plan 
to expand their elementary and secondary 
schools and increase adult education pro- 

Their ratio of students per class- 
room teacher, incidentally, according to their 
1959 statistics, was 18 to 1. Ours that year 
was 26 to 1. 

Across the Pacific, there is another threat- 
ening power—massive, ruthless, and again 
dedicated to the obliteration of our way of 
life. Although they may differ with their 
Soviet comrades on various matters, and al- 
though the Bamboo Curtain is so tight that 
we can learn little about them, their aim is 
clear. Their aim is power. And their weap- 
on is education. 

In Peiping, in June 1960, a conference of 
educational and cultural activists was told 
that, in 1957 and 1958, a resolute strug- 
gle was launched * * * on the educational 
front to refute the bourgeois concepts of ed- 
ucation for education’s sake, culture for cul- 
ture's sake, and separation between mental 
and physical labor, to resolutely implement 
the guiding principles of making culture and 
education serve the politics of the proletariat 
as well as other party policies.” 

In the decade from 1949 to 1959, a period 
proclaimed in China as the “great 10 years,” 
the Communists report that enrollment in 
adult literacy courses climbed from 657,000 
to 40 million; that primary school enroll- 
ments increased from 24 to 86 million; that 
secondary school enrollments jumped from 
a little more than 1 million to almost 10 
million; and that higher education, where 
the critical scientific and technical skills are 
developed, went from 117,000 students to 


Impossible, exaggerated claims? We really 
aren't sure. And we don't know much about 
the quality of Chinese mass education. But 
we do know—and this is what is important— 
we do know that Communist China is mak- 
ing an unprecedented, gigantic effort to 
teach its people the skills they need for 
world domination. 

Iam not suggesting that we should follow 
their example. I am not suggesting that 
we should turn our educational institutions 
into factories for the production of scientists 
and technicians. I specifically reject this 
notion. I am suggesting, however, that there 
is a direct connection between education 
and defense, between education and power, 
which the people of this country have not 
fully grasped. 

The Department of Labor has estimated 
that in the next 10 years we will need 72,000 
engineering graduates a year for industry 
and defense projects. But less than 45,000 
engineers were graduated last year at all 
levels, and enrollments in engineering have 
declined again this year for the third year 
in a row. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration alone needs 13,000 additional 
scientists and engineers to land a manned 
expedition on the moon. Where will they 
come from? Defense supporting industry is 
already short of scientists, and instituticas 
of higher education have been hard put to 
compete with industry in this field and to 
hold onto their teaching staffs. The well 
of talent, which has nourished us 80 
generously in the past, today is running 
dangerously dry. 

What are we doing about it? What are 
we doing to strengthen the educational sys- 
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tem upon which the future of our Nation, 
the strength of our people, and the readiness 
of our arms depend? 

We are allowing several million school- 
children to sit in crowded rooms and double 
sessions this year because we lack 127,000 
classrooms. We seldom attract our ablest 
students to the teaching profession because 
we won't pay teachers a decent wage. We 
have tted outmoded restrictions to 
exclude well-educated and qualified women 
from the classrooms. We have voted “no” 
to local school bond issues; “no” in our 
State legislatures; no“ to Federal aid. 

Every year we are letting a million young 
people drop out of high school before they 
can learn a skill or a trade. The result is 
a labor market glutted with unskilled work- 
ers, delinquency, crime, and crowded relief 
rolls. 

Every year we rob the Nation of the talents 
of thousands of bright, eager students who 
cannot afford to go to college. 

And consider what will happen in the next 
few years as the tidal wave of students now 
in the lower grades hits the colleges. Where 
are the facilities to teach them in, even if 
they can pay their way? Where are the pro- 
fessors to instruct them? College enroll- 
ments last fall (1961) were 3.8 million. In 
1970 they are expected to be almost double 
that number—if we can squeeze them in. 

And what about the quality of education 
in our schools and colleges? We used to 
question the quality of Soviet scientific 
training until sputnik proved us wrong. 
We raise our eyebrows at the claims of the 
Chinese Communists. “Most improbable,” 
we say. But we may be mistaken again. How 
about ourselves? How do we measure up? 

It is comforting to hear the President say: 
“Americans are still the best educated and 
best trained people in the world.” 

We are the best, but one out of every five 
of our elementary and secondary school- 
teachers has substandard training. We are 
the best, but most teachers’ colleges have 
lower standards than professional schools of 
medicine, law, and science. We are the best, 
but over 8 million Americans aged 25 or more 
have attended school for less than 5 years, 
and more than a third of these absolutely 
cannot read and write. 

We are still the best despite these things. 
But our progress is not sufficient to meet our 
needs, and our national conscience hurts. 
We have wrung our hands for years about our 
educational failures. The colleges complain 
that they have to teach high school level 
subjects. The high schools blame the gram- 
mar schools, and the grammar schools blame 
the parents. “Why can’t Johnny read? Why 
can’t Johnny spell? Why can’t Johnny add?” 
There are reasons, many reasons, all the way 
up the line. And all of us must share some 
of the blame. 

American education needs help now, all 
the way up the line. And all of us must 
share in giving that help. In plain language, 
more money is needed—from local and State 
governments when possible. But when they 
cannot do the job alone, they need Federal 
funds. 

There is absolutely no substance to the 
contention that Federal money means Fed- 
eral control. Federal aid to education is no 
innovation; it has had a long and honorable 
history from the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
through the Morrill Act of 1862 to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
Federal Government, under Democrats and 
Republicans, has provided billions of dol- 
lars for education without any encroach- 
ment on local institutions, 

No one in our Department or anywhere 
else in the Federal Government has any in- 
tention of controlling education or any power 
to do so, nor will anyone have so long as our 
Nation remains alive. 

The danger that we face today is not con- 
trol, whether Federal, State, local or private 
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trustees. The danger is apathy. The dan- 
ger is that our people—yourselves among 
them—should not exercise their responsi- 
bilities under freedom, and that no re- 
sponsibility should exist. The result would 
be the erosion of our human resources. 

That is just what our adversaries are 
banking on, and they are willing to wait a 
generation—or two, if necessary—while we 
allow our schools and colleges to struggle 
along, unaided. 

This administration is not willing to sit 
idly by and let this happen. We feel that 
the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility to provide leadership in the field of 
education, to give generous assistance to the 
States and to higher education, so that they 
in turn can fully assume their own responsi- 
bilities for the education of our youth. 

We have given careful study both to the 
education needs in the country and to the 
most appropriate manner the Federal Goy- 
ernment can help to meet these needs. 

We have asked the Congress for legisla- 
tion to provide assistance to institutions of 
higher education for construction of aca- 
demic facilities and for scholarships to tal- 
ented and needy students. We are encour- 
aged by the action that both Houses have 
taken on this legislation and are hopeful 
that the full needs of higher education will 
be recognized here. 

We have asked for across-the-board aid 
to States for public school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

We have requested legislation for a com- 
prehensive program to improve the quality 
of instruction in the schools. 

We have asked for special training pro- 
grams for scientists and engineers, to meet 
our defense and industrial needs; for doctors 
and dentists, to meet our critical health 
needs; for teachers of handicapped children; 
for an adult education program to erase 
illiteracy in our population; for a program 
to bring education to the children of 1 mil- 
lion migrant agricultural workers; for re- 
search services to stimulate the development 
of educational television; and for aid to the 
arts, 

These are urgent needs where we feel the 
Federal Government can and should come 
to the aid of the States and communities 
and their needy citizens. 

Does this usurp local power? Does this 
threaten academic freedom and local auton- 
omy? Not at all. It does give State and 
local governments and institutions of higher 
education the wherewithal to do their job. 
It does offer every young person with talent 
the opportunity to develop that talent for 
the national interest and for himself. 

The power of education, this supreme 
power which governs our national safety and 
our individual happiness, this power rests 
in our hands, and in yours. 

You have always recognized your obliga- 
tions to your own distinguished colleges. 
Through your continuing support, these 
great private institutions will remain a well- 
spring of talent for American life and cul- 
ture. But yours is a broader responsibility. 

Let me take this opportunity to ask the 
educated women of this land, alumni of 
your colleges and others, to use their ability, 
to put their freedom in the use of time to 
work in a massive effort in behalf of edu- 
cation. Visit your public officials and share 
your thoughts with them. Visit your elected 
representatives—they are eager to know your 
views and will be deeply influenced by them. 

I leave the details to you. Despite anti- 
quated rules and shopworn regulations, 
intelligent educated women who have their 
own families safely launched can help 
enormously in our education crisis. In New 
York City, for example, a small number of 
educated women have volunteered to per- 
form many of the tasks for which classroom 
teachers have no time. They are giving 
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individual attention to children with emo- 
tional problems and language handicaps. 
They are conducting after-school sessions in 
remedial reading and in the arts. 

But more than this. Alfred North White- 
head wrote half a century ago: 

“When one considers in its length and in 
its breadth the importance of this question 
of the education of a nation’s young, the 
broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national 
failures, which result from the frivolous 
inertia with which it is treated, it is difficult 
to restrain within oneself a savage rage. In 
the conditions of modern life the rule is 
absolute, the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or 
at sea, can move back the finger of fate. 
Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 
science will have moved forward yet one 
more step, and there will be no appeal from 
the judgment which will then be pronounced 
on the uneducated.” 

The uneducated American is like the 
fallow field or the abandoned mine. Liberal 
education, which is one of our great goals 
in the present struggle, is also one of our 
greatest assets. 

The young men and women who are being 
graduated from our universities will outlast 
any of the latest missiles which are coming 
off the assembly lines. They will not only 
enrich our national life and fortify our 
national safety, they will teach and foster 
educational growth. 

They will continue the tradition of intel- 
lectual freedom that has been growing for 
thousands of years. Their development is 
worth our time, our public funds, our energy, 
and our dedicated support. 


Brotherhood Week Luncheon of Jewish 
Teachers Association of New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 22, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
public school system of New York City, 
in about 1925, the three major re- 
ligious groups, the Catholic Teachers 
Association, the Protestant Teachers 
Association, and the Jewish Teachers 
Association, joined to help each other 
solve common problems. This group is 
known as the Coordinating Community 
of Teachers of Religious Faiths. A 
major objective of this group was “to 
cooperate with the organizations of 
other faiths for the promotion of good 
will and understanding.” The three 
organizations have collaborated in nu- 
merous activities such as brotherhood 
and interfaith programs in the city of 
New York. 

All three groups exchange invitations 
frequently to various professional func- 
tions, such as forums, art exhibits, 
luncheons. They also interchange in- 
formation regarding their programs, e.g., 
group insurance, banquet plans, tours, 
and excursions. 

Since its earliest years the Jewish 
Teachers Association—Morim, to use its 
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Hebrew name—Morim is the Hebrew 
word for teachers—has annually donated 
50 percent of its dues to cultural and edu- 
cational activities, such as university li- 
braries, the children’s ward in a hos- 
pital, educational programs on radio or 
television, the mayor’s committee— 
Mayor Wagner—for scholastic achieve- 
ment providing scholarship aid to needy 
high school graduates of all faiths, and 
research studies on mentally retarded 
children. 

Throughout the years a newspaper, 
the JTA Bulletin, has been published 
quarterly. Its first editor was Dr. David 
J. Swartz, now an assistant superin- 
tendent; and its current editor is Irving 
Rosenblum, principal of one of the city 
schools. An early issue of the bulletin 
recounts the program of a forum on our 
cultural heritage directed by Dr. Her- 
man P. Mantell and conducted at Tem- 
ple Emanuel, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

The annual luncheon of the Morim has 
long been noted as one of the outstand- 
ing professional and cultural affairs on 
the busy calendar of noteworthy events 
in New York. Traditionally the lunch- 
eon has been conducted at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during Brotherhood Week. The 
35th annual luncheon was held this 
year on Washington’s Birthday. The 
featured speaker was Louis Nizer, 
attorney, lecturer, and author of My 
Life in Court.” A gathering of 1,500 
responded warmly to the welcoming 
greeting, “Shalom,” of Dr. Herman P. 
Mantell, president. The program in 
accordance with protocol opened with 
the singing of Hatikvah by Commis- 
sioner Sylvester Garamella and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” led by Mrs. 
Harriet Popper, accompanied by Mrs. 
Belle Seretoff. The invocation was de- 
livered by Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg of 
Temple Emanu-El of Englewood, N.J. 
The noted guests were then introduced 
by Past-President Irving Rosenblum. 
Included among the guests were the 
Honorable Herbert Zelenko, Congress- 
man from Manhattan; distinguished 
jurists, Hon. Thomas Aurelio, George 
Postel, Daniel Gutman, James E. Lo 
Piccolo, and Morton R. Tolleris; Hon. 
Louis I. Kaplan, commissioner of in- 
vestigation; members of the board of 
education, Hon. Brendan Byrne, Hon. 
Morris Iushewitz, Judge Samuel R. 
Pierce, and Hon. Clarence Senior, 
Comptroller Abraham D. Beame, Asso- 
ciate Superintendents John B. King and 
Joseph O. Loretan; Superintendents 
Arthur Hughson, David J. Swartz, Dr. 
Abram Kanof, president of American 
Jewish Historical Society; Mrs. Pauline 
Mantell, First Lady of Morim; President 
Emil H. Tron, of the Protestant Teachers 
Association; President Leonard J. Flied- 
ner, of the Catholic Teachers Associa- 
tion; and Jacob Jacowitz, school news 
editor of the New York World Telegram. 
The officers for the year were presented: 
Dr. Herman P. Mantell, president; Harris 
Shafner, vice president; Michael Lein- 
wand, treasurer; Miss Dorothy Posner, 
secretary; borough vice presidents Frank 
Sacks, Jerome Greenblatt, Leonard 
Marmelstein, Martin S. Dodell, Norman 
Harris, Editor Irving Rosenblum; Mem- 
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bership Chairman Emanuel M. Ebbin 
and Harry A. Geller. 

The report of the year’s activities de- 
livered by Dr. Herman P. Mantell, 
stressed the cultural, educational and 
social program for the year—the non- 
sectarian art exhibit of teachers’ paint- 
ings and sculpture, interfaith commit- 
tees, the musicale, forums, dance, teas, 
summer and holiday excursions, pro- 
posed group insurance, convalescent 
service, and charitable donations. 

The legislative program for funds for 
public education was discussed by City 
Comptroller Beame, followed by an in- 
terlude of folk singing directed by Marc 
Olf. Following this, Dr. Mantell be- 
stowed the famed AVODAH Award of 
the association, granted for distin- 
guished service to humanity through 
Jewry, upon Yeshiva University in rec- 
ognition of its pioneering years, its ever- 
expanding service and its glorious vision 
of the future. The Honorable Charles 
H. Silver responded for the university. 
He in turn received a surprise award for 
his many years of devotion to the wel- 
fare of the children and the teachers in 
the educational system of New York. 

Dr. Mantell expressed the gratitude of 
the association for the untiring efforts 
and diligent service of Luncheon Chair- 
man Martin S. Dodell and his assistant, 
Miss Ann Kessler. Following a solo 
“Bless This House” rendered by Commis- 
sioner Garamella, the benediction was 
pronounced by Rabbi Harold E. Gordon, 
executive vice president of the New York 
Board of Rabbis. 

With a final Shalom in farewell, Presi- 
dent Mantell closed the program for the 
35th annual luncheon and extended a re- 
union invitation for the 36th scheduled 
for February 12, 1963, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

A distinguished array of speakers has 
addressed the association at its annual 
luncheon. Among the noted speakers 
were M. Maldwin Fertig, counsel to 
Govs. F. D. Roosevelt and H. Lehman; 
Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El of New York; Dr. Abraham 
Leon Sachar, president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity; Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Sec- 
retary of U.N.; Dr. David del Sola Pool, 
Spanish and Portuguese synagogue; Dr. 
Israel Goldstein, president of World 
Jewish Congress; Rabbi Robert Gordes, 
Temple Beth El of Rockaway Park; 
Rabbi Emanuel Rackman, president of 
the New York Board of Rabbis; Hon. 
Semah Cecil Hyman, Consul General of 
Israel in New York; Rabbi Harold H. 
Gordon, executive vice president of the 
New York Board of Rabbis; Dr. Alex- 
ander M. Dushkin, dean of School of 
Education of Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem; Hon. Irwin D. Davidson, judge 
of court of general sessions of New 
York. 

At the Civil War Centennial luncheon 
of February 22, 1961, the guest speaker 
was the noted rabbi and eminent 
author-historian, Dr. Bertram Wallace 
Korn of the Congregation Kenneseth 
Israel in Elkins Park, Philadelphia. An 
acknowledged authority in the role of 
Jewry in the Civil War, he held his 
audience enthralled throughout a well 
documented exposition of the story of 
the “Jew in Gray and Blue.” 
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Wepnespay, Marcy 14, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Jeremiah 45: 5: Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? Seek them not. 

O Thou merciful and gracious God, 
grant that the policies of government 
and the legislation which our President, 
our Speaker, and the Congress are seek- 
ing to enact may redound to Thy glory 
and enable mankind to find the happier 
and more hopeful way of life. 

We earnestly beseech that the minds 
and hearts of the representatives now 
assembled for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence may be flooded with the light of a 
lofty moral idealism. 

May they be eager to cultivate and 
manifest those virtues and inner re- 
sources which will make all the nations 
truly great and strong. 

Show us how we may expand our 
ranges of contact and sympathy with the 
weaker and less fortunate members of 
the human family who are finding the 
struggle of life so very difficult. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


TAX ON GAMBLING 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Congress, in 1951, imposed a Federal tax 
on every gambler it was the opinion of 
our legislators that this levy would pump 
into the Treasury $400 million a year. 
This appeared to be a reasonable esti- 
mate based on the fact that the gam- 
blers’ take was about $4 billion a year. 

How successful has this 10-percent 
tax on gross earnings of gamblers worked 
out? 

Mr. Speaker, to put it very mildly, I 
would say that it has been a complete 
flop. 

In 10 years of operation, the gamblers 
have paid into the Treasury a little over 
$734 million for their $50 stamps and 
about $6744 million out of their earnings. 
This total of $75 million is a far cry from 
the $4 billion that should have been col- 
lected by Uncle Sam if the original esti- 
mates had proved correct. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be obvious to all 
that this tax has failed not only as a 
revenue raiser but as a gambling stopper. 
As a matter of fact, although gambling 
in the United States has risen to become 
a $50 billion industry only 12,820 persons 
have confessed being gamblers by paying 
their Federal tax. 

CVIlI——255 
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Mr. Speaker, is it not time that we 
stopped hypocrisy and really faced real- 
ity? It is difficult for most of our 
American taxpayers to understand the 
double role played by our Government. 
While we assume a sanctimonious atti- 
tude about gambling, we do tax gam- 
blers, gambling winnings and admissions 
to racetracks. Are we not really engaged 
in a game of hypocrisy? 

Mr. Speaker, while we persist in re- 
fusing to fully capitalize on the natural 
gambling spirit of the American people, 
gambling moneys are supporting or- 
ganized crime. There is only one way to 
strike a real blow at organized crime and 
that is through a national lottery. A 
national lottery would not only satisfy 
the people’s appetite to gamble—it 
would not only provide a sensible and 
satisfactory solution to our problem of 
gambling and crime but it would pour 
into our treasury $10 billion a year in 
additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, only through the tre- 
mendous revenue producing features of a 
national lottery can we bring tax relief to 
our wage earners and start reducing our 
national debt. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services be permitted to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 


IMPORTS OF COMMUNIST PRINTED 
MATTER SHOW SHARP IN- 
CREASE 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously pointed out that no one 
in or out of Government knows exactly 
how much Communist propaganda is 
coming into the country to be delivered 
free of charge. We know it is a huge 
amount but we have no accurate figures 
because a check is made at only 3 of the 
150 U.S. ports and subports. 

We do know that the volume of printed 
matter is increasing monthly. I call to 
the attention of the House that in one 
port alone the amount of this material 
increased by 300,000 pieces in January 
as compared with December. The Jan- 
uary 1962 estimate of printed matter 
entering this country from Communist 
nations through this one port alone rose 
to 923,383 pieces. If the volume at all 
150 ports and subports were measured 
and tabulated, no one knows how high 
the total might be. 

This inflow of Communist printed 
matter which increased nearly 50 per- 
cent in January to a monthly flow near- 
ing 1 million pieces in only one port 
is but part of the story. Much of 
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the Communist propaganda—probably 
half—is sent to this country from this 
side of the Iron Curtain, prepared and 
mailed by Communist Party organiza- 
tions or front groups. 

This material is delivered free of 
charge by the Post Office Department 
and adds to the postal deficit. The 
House has acted to force an end to the 
subsidy of Communist propaganda by 
the U.S. taxpayer. The Senate will 
soon consider this matter. 


TO AMEND THE FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 561 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (S. 1969) 
to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
as amended, to provide for supplemental air 
carriers, and for other purposes, with the 
Senate amendment to the House amendment 
thereto be, and the same is hereby taken 
from the Speaker's table; that the House 
disagrees to the Senate amendment to the 
House amendment to the said bill and agrees 
to the conference requested by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes thereon. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35] 
Andersen, Elisworth Moulder 
Minn Glenn Norrell 
Andrews Grant Pelly 
Avery Gray Powell 
Bennett, Mich. Hansen Rains 
Blitch Harrison, Va. Roberts, Ala. 


Bonner Hoffman, Mich. Shelley 
Breeding Horan E 
Cahill Huddleston Spence 
Celler Kearns Steed 
Cooley Kitchin Weaver 
Davis, Tenn, Macdonald W. 
Dawson May 

Diggs Miller, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TO AMEND THE FEDERAL AVIATION 
ACT OF 1958 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] 30 minutes and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 561 
merely provides for sending the so-called 
supplemental airlines bill, S. 1969, to 
conference. There is some controversy 
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over this matter. There was no division 
as I remember it in the Rules Committee 
over sending it to conference. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield at this time 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to voice my support of the House bill as 
passed last fall, plus the amendments 
voted by the Senate last week and to 
express the hope that the House con- 
ferees will insist on that position. You 
all know of my interest in this legisla- 
tion, growing out of the tragic crash at 
Richmond, Va., last fall, carrying mili- 
tary recruits from my district. The 
tragedy was not so much the crash, 
but the fact that it resulted from callous 
indifference and almost willfully negli- 
gent operation. The CAB’s report on 
that crash, issued a few weeks ago, was 
one of the worst indictments in the his- 
tory of aviation. 

We can no longer continue the kind 
of operating authority that attracts to 
the air carrier business managements of 
the kind that was in charge of that com- 
pany. One of the main purposes we have 
in passing new legislation in this field 
is to prevent that from happening. 

As to the Senate’s amendments of last 
week, they are helpful. They do not go 
as far as I would consider ideal, but they 
tighten up the law considerably and 
impose more specific fitness require- 
ments, 

The part of the Senate bill which was 
written last summer, however, still has 
several undesirable features. The worst 
of these is the one giving the Board 
power to grant broad individually 
ticketed authority to these carriers. 
That authority has been used by some 
of the nonskeds ever since the end of 
World War II. In every year since 
then—every year, mind you—at least 
one, and often several, nonskeds have 
been engaged in regular, continuous, 
flagrant violation of that authority. 
The violation always takes the form of 
exceeding the limitations the Board tries 
to impose on the extent to which the car- 
rier is authorized to use this authority. 
Example: authority to fiy 10 round trips 
a month; a carrier simply flaunts it and 
flies 30, or it forms a “combine” of 
several carriers that pool their permis- 
sible number of flights and hold out to 
the public that they are just 1 airline 
with rights to operate an unlimited 
amount of service. 

Enforcement cases against such car- 
riers drag on through 7 years of proce- 
dural delays, while the carriers reap 
their illegal—and very large—profits. 
This is why ticketed authority has at- 
tracted the worst elements of this busi- 
ness, and managements that are scorn- 
ful of the economic limitations imposed 
on them will be scornful of safety re- 
quirements too. Imperial Airlines 
proved that, conclusively. We can no 
longer have in this business manage- 
ments that are not absolutely reliable 
in all respects. And this means that we 
can no longer permit ticketed operations, 
because the law violators swarm to that 
field of business like bees to honey. 
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We have almost 20 years of proof that 
economic limitations cannot be enforced. 
The Chairman of the CAB admitted this 
to Mr. Harpy’s subcommittee in January. 
The Board has recently retracted vir- 
tually all aspects of its own request for 
power to authorize such service. The 
FAA has endorsed the CAB’s opinions as 
to such matters of economic regulation. 
In the debate in the Senate on the 
amendments of last week several Sena- 
tors expressed their opposition to the 
ticketed rights authorized by their own 
bill, and indicated they were neverthe- 
less supporting the bill so that it could 
get to conference without delay, with 
the thought that this provision would be 
deleted in conference. 

Under all these circumstances I am 
sure that the House conferees will insist 
on “charter only” authority, as provided 
by the House bill, and the House ought 
to support that position to a man just 
as it did last fall. 

The Senate bill also has a definition of 
charter authority which would let a 
nonsked carry anyone, anytime—much 
mere than even our main trunklines 
have authority to do—if only the car- 
riage is part of a so-called all-expense 
tour. The result would be phony tours 
in which the only significant item was 
the air fare. And the fare would be far 
below regular airline fares, because of 
the lack of obligation on the part of non- 
skeds to serve small towns and to fly at 
stated times regardless of load. This 
would be ruinous—the worst kind of un- 
fair competition. 

Iam sure that our conferees will main- 
tain the House position on these points. 
The chairmen of the committee and the 
subcommittee deserve warm commenda- 
tion for their resistance to the pressures 
and the shamefully misleading lobbying 
that has been carried on as to this legis- 
lation, and for the responsible positions 
taken in the House bill. They have my 
praise and my thanks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der that Members of the House may be 
informed of the various provisions of 
the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ments, I am inserting herewith a very 
brief résumé of these points. This ré- 
sumé is in abstract form, but I believe 
will be sufficient to cover generally the 
points in issue. We ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that we be permitted to take this matter 
to conference with the Senate. I am 
confident we can bring a good bill back 
for consideration by the House. 

Briefly, the supplemental air carrier 
bill passed by the House September 18, 
1961, would: 

First. Authorize the Board to issue 
certificates to supplemental carriers to 
conduct charter operations. 

Second. Authorize individually ticket- 
ed service on a temporary basis for spe- 
cial situations under regulations of the 
Board. 

Third. Permit the Board to expedite 
procedures in authorizing such tempo- 
rary service. 

Fourth. Grant interim operating au- 
thority in the nature of grandfather 
rights to permit operations until the 
Board can pass upon applications for 
new certificates provided for by this 
legislation. 
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Fifth. Permit the Board to impose civil 
penalties for violations of the economic 
provisions of law and regulations issued 
thereunder to deter illegal operations. 

The original Senate version of this 
legislation differed from the House bill 
in two major respects. Unlike the House 
version, the Senate bill, first, contained 
a statutory definition of charter; and 
second, authorized the Board to permit 
individually ticketed or waybilled serv- 
ice between designate points. 

The latest Senate version also has an 
added provision to authorize the Board 
to grant the cargo carriers charter au- 
thority. 

As a result of several suggestions for 
amendments to give the Board additional 
authority to weed out unsafe and un- 
satisfactory operators, the Senate last 
Thursday adopted a number of amend- 
ments which will be considered in con- 
ference. Briefly these include: 

First. A new provision authorizing the 
Board in its discretion, to require the 
supplementals to furnish performance 
05 or carry liability insurance, or 

th. 

Second. Authority for the Board to 
prescribe minimum service requirements 
and permitting suspension or revocation 
of a certificate for failure to provide 
such minimum service. 

Third. A new section providing for 
suspension or revocation of a certificate 
for failure to file financial reports or 
failure to meet minimum standards of 
financial fitness. 

Fourth. A revision of the provisions 
relating to interim certificates in the 
nature of grandfather rights so as to 
make the issuance of such interim certif- 
icates discretionary with the Board; give 
the Board complete discretion as to the 
terms, conditions, and limitations of 
these certificates, rather than requiring 
that such interim certificates contain the 
same authority which the carriers now 
have; condition the grant of such in- 
terim certificates upon a determination 
that the application is fit, willing, and 
able to perform supplemental air trans- 
portation and to conform to the provi- 
sions of the act and the rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements of the Board 
and the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency; to terminate, not more 
than 90 days after the enactment of the 
proposed legislation, the class of sup- 
plemental air carriers which the Board 
has attempted to create by its previous 
orders, and to extinguish all existing 
authority for supplemental air carriers, 
whether that authority may be derived 
from an exemption, a certificate, or 
other order of the Board. This provi- 
sion would wipe the slate clean and per- 
mit the Board to start over again with 
the certification of a new class of sup- 
plemental air carriers to be set up by 
the legislation which is finally agreed 
upon and enacted into law. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoLLING], a member of 
the Rules Committee, and my colleague 
on that committee, has explained, House 
Resolution 561 would provide for send- 
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ing to conference S. 1969, a bill designed 
for the purpose of, if I may use that 
vernacular, putting some straps, or a 
few controls, on these supplemental air- 
lines which have been operating all 
over the country and, incidentally, kill- 
ing a few American boys now and then, 
who, being in the military service, are 
passengers on some plane which has been 
chartered by the Government from some 
supplemental airline. 

There is not a great amount of 
controversy over sending this bill to con- 
ference, but rather over the content of 
the bill itself. As I understand the 
situation, as we have had it explained 
to the Rules Committee, and from our 
study of the situation, the bill which was 
approved by the House and by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was a much better bill than 
the Senate bill, a much tighter bill, a 
much stronger bill, for the protection 
of those who may use these so-called 
supplemental or independent airlines, 
under charter, or in any other way. The 
Senate bill weakens the provisions of 
the House bill greatly, so that there is 
some real question whether or not it 
can or will give the protection the users 
of these independent supplemental air- 
lines are entitled to receive. 

We have had some terrible accidents, 
and some shocking testimony, in con- 
nection with some of the accidents in 
which these supplemental airlines have 
been involved. One plane, you remem- 
ber, went down near Richmond, Va., 
with a group of young draftees who were 
marched on the plane under military 
orders. There was testimony later that 
there had been placed on that plane a 
lot of second-hand, inaccurate, and in- 
adequate parts and equipment. Those 
boys were killed because of negligence, 
because there was not proper enforce- 
ment or supervision under the law by 
some of our Federal agencies, the CAB 
and others. 

Out in Ohio a team of football play- 
ers from a California college, playing 
against an Ohio team, was traveling un- 
der charter in one of these supplemental 
or independent airline planes. The 
plane crashed when it took off under 
poor handling and poor supervision, in 
a bad fog, and most of those boys were 
killed. Up to today there has not been 
a single dollar, as I understand it, paid 
to any of their families as damages. 
There is no way they can collect from 
the airline or charter group. Some of 
those boys were buried through charity. 
Others, in hospitals, are being sup- 
ported by contributions taken up among 
the students of Pacific coast schools. 

I say to you all this is an outrage, and 
that such situations should not be per- 
mitted to exist. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has tried to do 
a good job. I am sure I speak for the 
chairman of that great committee, be- 
cause he testified before the Rules Com- 
mittee, that it is his desire, and the de- 
sire of the House conferees, not to loosen 
further, but to tighten up, on this bill; 
not only to get the provisions of the 
House bill accepted in conference, but 
even to strengthen the House bill and 
the present law so greater protection will 
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be given to those who may use these 
independent airlines, 

I hope, before we get through with this 
legislation Congress may find out just 
why some of our Federal agencies, who 
have the responsibility to check the oper- 
ations of these kind of planes in the air 
have been so apparently negligent in 
performing their duties. 

I do think this legislation is very im- 
portant. I do feel that if this bill does 
not go to conference these independents 
will be permitted to continue to operate 
as they are now, without any real con- 
trol or any real protection, for those who 
may be inveigled into using them, or who 
may travel on one of these planes with- 
out realizing or knowing the type of 
service it is, and the danger they may 
lose their lives, like the scores of young 
men who have already lost their lives in 
these recent terrible tragedies in the 
air. Therefore, Iam supporting the rule 
to send this bill to conference. I do hope 
the conferees on the part of the House 
will do everything within their power to 
strengthen the restrictions and the safe- 
guards on this type of air travel services. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to inform the House that three 
of these boys who were killed in the terri- 
ble airplane crash in Ohio were boys 
from my 23d Congressional District, 
California. I wish to say that the whole 
great 23d Congressional District is up in 
arms, and while expressing most under- 
standing sympathy to the parents and 
immediate families of these distinguished 
lads who were members of that cham- 
pionship athletic team, they are making 
it clear to me with frequent demands 
that the rules applicable be tightened 
and made as safe as humanly possible in 
the control and operation of these sup- 
plemental airlines. It is on one of this 
type of planes which crashed and carried 
to their death these three fine lads of Los 
— County in my congressional dis- 

ct. 

I wish to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Mr. Harris, if I may, 
will this conference report go as far as 
possible to the extent of strengthening 
the necessary regulations so as to afford 
protection against future crashes of this 
kind which, I believe I am reliably in- 
formed, was occasioned by recklessness, 
carelessness, and utter disregard for 
safety factors, such as were also de- 
scribed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Brown], on this floor just a few minutes 
ago? 

I yield to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, the distinguished chairman of our 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARRIS. First, with the gentle- 
man’s permission, let me say that I share 
the same feeling as the gentleman from 
California and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], and others 
with reference to any air tragedy. I 
share the same feeling, that we in the 
Congress and those in the industry and 
everyone operating the airlines should 
do everything we can to avoid and pre- 
vent any such tragedy in the future. 
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Let me also say in view of the un- 
fortunate situation with reference to the 
supplemental airlines mentioned, I would 
not have the Congress get the impression 
that supplemental operations are the 
only type of air carriers that have tragic 
accidents. Just a few days ago, there 
was the terribly tragic accident involving 
the new Boeing 707 where all aboard 
suffered tragic results. So let us not de- 
lude ourselves in arriving at a conclusion 
that accidents are limited to supple- 
mental air carriers. 

It is also the feeling of the committee 
that there is not the adequate regulation 
under the provision of law for the sup- 
plemental air carriers to meet the safety 
requirements, and some other require- 
ments that we have with reference to 
commercial airline operation. It is our 
purpose to try to bring about as adequate 
regulation as we can to provide all the 
authority within the purview of our own 
belief in the free enterprise system, to 
insure safety, reliability, and responsi- 
bility as far as possible through legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with that 
assurance, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man, and urge the conferees to write 
their report. Furthermore, not 1 cent 
of compensation has been allowed to, or 
received by, the families of any of these 
lads. This to me seems a further just 
criticism and I intend it as a vigorous 
condemnation toward the total picture 
resulting from that tragedy—and, I am 
advised, an unnecessary tragedy at that, 
if the owners of that supplemental line 
had been obedient to the safety of its 
passengers. 

I urge the conferees to write their re- 
port with the safety of air traffic para- 
mount and with regulations which pro- 
hibit and make impossible such planes 
as the one that caused these deaths—so 
ill equipped to get off the ground, or to 
be entitled to a certificate to even try 
to get off the ground. I know that you 
and each of you, my colleagues, join 
with me in extending our utmost sym- 
pathetic expression to the families of 
all these lads who suffered their untimely 
deaths on account of the apparent vio- 
lation of reasonable regulations, or the 
deliberate ignoring thereof. 

Mr. HARRIS. And we will under- 
take to carry out that purpose, if we 
can get to conference, insofar as we can 
under the rules, 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill which the Senate has sent to the 
House on the supplemental or nonsked 
airlines contains certain amendments 
which, if they are enacted, would em- 
power the CAB to cope in a more efficient 
fashion with the law violations of the 
supplemental airlines. I have reference 
to the amendments which would: first, 
give the CAB power to eliminate dormant 
certificates which have been a source of 
continuous abuse over the past decade; 
second, the amendment which empowers 
the CAB to eliminate law violators by re- 
voking their certificates; third, the pro- 
vision which empowers the CAB to ex- 
ercise continuing review of those few 
carriers who are fit and able to operate; 
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fourth, the provision which requires the 
CAB to act expeditiously on nonsked 
certificate litigation, thereby preventing 
the long delays that customarily exist in 
CAB litigation; and fifth, the provision 
which requires performance bonds and 
liability insurance. 

These amendments, if the CAB is com- 
manded by the Congress to exercise them 
with diligence and energy, are a step in 
the right direction. However, I feel that 
it is absolutely necessary that every 
Member of the House recognize that 
these provisions will not be worth the 
paper they are written on if the House 
does not insist that the nonskeds be 
confined to charter operations and the 
supplemental operations provided under 
section 417. 

During the past 15 years the CAB has 
been unable to maintain order and to en- 
force the law with respect to the indi- 
vidually ticketed operations by the non- 
sked supplemental air carriers. Several 
nonskeds have operated regularly sched- 
uled individually ticketed operations in 
violation of the Federal Aviation Act. 
The CAB was slow to process its enforce- 
ment cases and after long delay when the 
administrative decision was issued, the 
nonskeds took the decision to court and 
exploited every dilatory tactic available 
to continue their operations despite their 
illegality. The Chairman of the CAB 
summed up the situation during his testi- 
mony before the distinguished Congress- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porter Harpy] 
in recent hearings on the Imperial dis- 
aster, when the CAB Chairman admitted 
the CAB has been at the mercy of the 
nonsked carriers. 

It is beyond dispute that the individ- 
ually ticketed authority which the Sen- 
ate bill would provide is potentially 
much broader than the past unenforce- 
able system. Moreover, the Senate 
would grant the nonskeds the right to 
carry so-called all-expense-paid tour 
business. In the past, adequate regula- 
tion failed because it was impossible for 
the CAB to police each flight conducted 
by the nonskeds. Under the Senate bill, 
the CAB would be required to police each 
passenger to determine whether he was a 
bona fide all-expense-paid tour passen- 
ger. This is clearly less workable than 
the already proven unworkable system. 
In addition, the Senate bill would grant 
passenger rights to the all-cargo carriers. 
This amendment was never considered 
in hearings in either body. It would 
result in immense diversion from both 
the scheduled airlines and the supple- 
mentals. It would divert the all-cargo 
carriers from their primary mission of 
developing airfreight and it is com- 
pletely unjustified and unnecessary. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I want to em- 
phasize that the aforementioned policing 
amendments which would grant addi- 
tional power to the CAB to clean up the 
nonsked industry are fine so far as they 
go but can be effective only if the House 
holds firm to its position that the non- 
skeds should have charter authority only 
and rights under section 417. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. COLLIER], a member of the com- 
mittee who supported this bill. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am happy to yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the first place, with 
the gentleman’s permission, I should 
like to ask, Mr. Speaker, unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce may be permitted 
to sit this afternoon during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE FEDERAL AVIATION 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
there are Members of the House who 
would like to be reminded of just what 
is the status of the supplemental air 
carriers legislation that we have before 
us. I know there is tremendous interest 
on the part of many Members, and I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp at this point 
to outline specifically just what the sit- 
uation is and what the status is at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation seeks to define the authority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with regard to 
the issuance of certificates to the so- 
called supplemental air carriers, previ- 
ously known as the nonskeds. 

This legislation has a long history, 
which we outlined at length when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce presented H.R. 7318 to the 
House last September 18, and which it is 
not necessary to repeat in detail here 
now. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia found on April 7, 1960, 
that the Board lacks authority to license 
carriers to conduct limited operations to 
supplement the services provided by the 
scheduled operators. 

Following this decision, the Board sub- 
mitted to Congress proposed legislation 
to authorize the issuance of certificates 
to these carriers. Hearings were held in 
May 1960, but after considering the 
matter, your committee decided that 
the short time remaining before adjourn- 
ment of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress did not permit adequate con- 
sideration of the complex problem and 
recommended the enactment of tem- 
porary stopgap legislation. 

Following that, Public Law 86-661 
was enacted to permit the continuation 
of supplemental air operations until 
March 14, 1962. 

Early in the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress, the Board again submitted 
a draft bill to authorize the issuance of 
limited certificates to the supplemental 
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carriers. This bill was introduced as 
H.R. 7318 by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics. 

Hearings were held last June and, 
after extensive consideration by the sub- 
committee and in the full committee, 
the bill was substantially revised and 
reported to the House. The committee 
bill was passed by the House Septem- 
ber 18, 1961, and substituted for the text 
of S. 1969, which was returned to the 
Senate. 

The House and Senate bills differed 
in two major respects, both of which 
are very controversial. 

The Senate bill would give the Board 
authority to permit the supplementals 
to conduct individually ticketed opera- 
tions between designated points. The 
Senate bill contains a statutory defini- 
tion of charter. 

These provisions are retained in the 
Senate amendment which this rule 
would send to conference. 

The other body did not take up the 
House amendment during the first 
session. 

Following a tragic accident near Rich- 
mond, Va., November 8, 1961, in which 
74 Army recruits and 3 crew members 
lost their lives, a study was made of the 
pending legislation to see what could 
and should be done to strengthen the 
authority of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Early in this session, I and other mem- 
bers of the committee conferred with 
the chairman and other members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Aviation re- 
garding amendments proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] and others. 

On last Thursday, the other body 
amended the House amendment and re- 
turned S. 1969 to the House, requesting 
a conference. 

While retaining the major provisions 
of the Senate bill, the other body added 
a number of amendments to strengthen 
the bill and provide the Board with addi- 
tional authority to weed out unsafe and 
undesirable operators. 

This is very important legislation. 
The Board tells us there is a need for 
supplemental air carriers. The Depart- 
ment of Defense tells us they need sup- 
plemental air carriers. 

The question of how much authority 
the Board should have in authorizing 
individually ticketed and individually 
waybilled operations by these carriers is 
highly controversial. There are other 
differences to be considered in confer- 
ence. 

We believe we can work out a good bill 
in conference. Therefore, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
asks for the adoption of this rule to send 
this legislation to conference. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, we face 
very urgent responsibility today. It is 
urgent because as of today the interim 
authority granted by the Congress to the 
nonscheduled airlines expires. That 
means that unless we act expeditiously 
on the matter before us these supple- 
mentals will operate illegally after today 
under illegal certificates issued by the 
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CAB some 4 or 5 years ago. I say illegal 
because, in fact, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals declared these to be illegal cer- 
tificates; and that is why I say this leg- 
islation is urgent, not only from the 
time standpoint but also, needless to say, 
because of the seriousness of the legisla- 
tion and the need for acting in this area 
and acting promptly. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to discuss some of the many problems 
which this legislation involves; that is, 
those situations that are peculiar to dif- 
ferent supplemental carriers. I presume 
those who follow me will do just that. 

It was 6 months ago that by unani- 
mous action of this House, Congress 
spelled out a set of ground rules within 
the legislation for the continued opera- 
tion of the supplemental airlines; in fact, 
the other body also passed legislation 
some 6 months ago, yet here on the ex- 
piration date of the interim authority 
which was granted by the Congress, 
we have not thus far established a posi- 
tion insofar as Congress is concerned as 
to what the authority will be in the area 
of the continued operations of the sup- 
plemental air carriers. 

I want to make it very clear that mem- 
bers of our committee had no thought or 
no intent of destroying this phase of the 
aircraft service. However, the record 
amply proves that there is need for a very 
specifically defined set of standards and 
limitations in this field. The record also 
quite clearly indicates that the CAB 
has been unable to police or enforce reg- 
ulations that are essential to the welfare 
and safety of the American flying public. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I am wondering if the 
gentleman, who has done so much work 
on this bill, will agree with me that it 
may be necessary also to require that 
these supplemental lines have adequate 
insurance and financial responsibility 
where they can meet any judgments that 
may be assessed against them in cases 
where negligence is proved. 

Mr. COLLIER. May I say in answer 
to the gentleman from Ohio that I feel 
reasonably sure that whatever bill comes 
out of conference will be in the public 
interest. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In addition can 
we be assured that the bill coming out 
of conference will also provide the essen- 
tial safety factors that are necessary? 
The reason I ask that question is because 
I understand—and I am sure the gentle- 
man is familiar with the fact—that there 
have been some serious air accidents as 
a result of supplemental or unscheduled 
airlines not conforming to the safety fac- 
tors required. The public using these 
lines wants that assurance in any legisla- 
tion passed out of the House. 

Mr. COLLIER. I can only say to the 
gentleman I certainly cannot offer an 
ironclad guarantee on anything that 
might come out of conference on this 
bill; but, if it goes to conference, it would 
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be my sincere hope that the position 
established by the House 6 months ago 
on this legislation would be reestablished 
by the House conferees when it goes to 
conference. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we should under- 
stand one thing in discussing this rule, 
and it is very important that we do, that 
if we do not take prompt action we are 
going to have a continued operation un- 
der illegal certificates. That is number 
one. 

Second. The recourse would be litiga- 
tion. All of us know there will develop 
a vacuum or a void by the absence of any 
final action on the part of this House as 
of tomorrow. These operations would in 
fact continue and this I do not think the 
House wants to occur since I am sure 
we know what our responsibility is. We 
have already, as I said before, firmly 
established our position here. I would 
hope again that the conferees will re- 
iterate in conference the position of the 
House. I therefore urge support of the 
rule before us today. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Im pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Is it the 
gentleman’s belief that the legitimate, 
well-managed supplemental airline can 
live, can survive, under the terms of the 
bill passed by the House? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is definitely my 
opinion. Repeating, there is no intent 
on the part of those who support this 
legislation to destroy a segment of our 
air travel service but simply to provide 
those standards that we think are essen- 
tial and necessary for the safety and the 
convenience of the American flying 
public. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. First I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois and to compli- 
ment him for the studious manner in 
which he has approached this problem. 
I know of the long hours he has spent 
talking with various people in order to 
come to a fair and equitable solution in 
reference to a very serious problem. I 
would like to reiterate the remarks made 
by the gentleman that there is no inten- 
tion whatsoever to destroy the supple- 
mental carrier, but there is a need for 
firm, sound, solid regulation in this field. 
May I ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the position of the House in this 
matter is a little more firm, a little less 
soft, than that taken by the other body? 

Mr. COLLIER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the bill as passed 
by this House 6 months ago is more 
stringent in spelling out the authority 
granted to supplemental carriers. 
Frankly, I believe it is better legislation. 

Mr. DEVINE. The Member is one of 
the conferees? 

Mr. COLLIER. I regret to say I know 
not who the conferees will be at this 
point and neither does anyone else except 
perhaps the distinguished chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RovussEtor]. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the rule, not because I 
do not believe the House committee has 
done as complete a job as is called for 
as the result of recent events. In my 
judgment the House Commerce Commit- 
tee and the whole House has done a far 
better job than was done in the other 
body. My concern is because recent in- 
cidents, such as the Imperial crash in 
Richmond, Va., and the Presidential Air- 
line crash in Ireland, additional infor- 
mation has been brought to our atten- 
tion which should be considered before 
this measure goes to conference. I know 
I am very new here and that that is 
practically an impossibility, but I am de- 
lighted to hear the chairman of the 
committee say they plan to meet this 
afternoon to discuss this further: There 
are several amendments, in my opinion, 
that should be added that cannot now 
be accomplished because the Senate and 
House versions are a matter of record. 
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The fit, willing, and able to perform 
clause, of this legislation (S. 1969) is not 
adequately defined and the criteria I 
do not think are adequately indicated by 
the Congress of the United States. That 
has been brought out very clearly in the 
Chapman case which came before the 
CAB in 1958. Chapman’s application 
for management and ownership control 
of U.S. Air Coach Airlines was the mat- 
ter before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This case is one of many examples of 
the lack of criteria used to establish the 
grounds for complying with the “fit, 
willing, and able” clause of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1938. This clause is ap- 
plied by the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
all operators requesting certification, 

Mr. Chapman, as shown in testimony 
before Civil Aeronautics Board examiner 
dated July 24, 1958, was not “fit, willing, 
and able” on the following grounds: 

First. Mr. Chapman had no money to 
invest by his own statement. 

Second. His only investment was the 
cost for several trips to the west coast 
and attorney’s fees for processing the 
application and incorporation. 

Third. In order to get the rights of 
the stock of U.S. Air Coach, had to bor- 
row $15,000, which he immediately paid 
to Flying Tigers, who held these rights. 

Fourth. He made a loan from the 
American Security & Trust Co. and the 
only security that he could advance was 
two R-2800 engines he claimed to own. 

Fifth. It then was revealed that the 
stock that he had purchased from Flying 
Tigers was actually under the ownership 
of a third party by the name of Hutch- 
inson, whom he, Chapman, had to satis- 
fy with an additional $15,000 note. 

Sixth. Before Mr. Chapman could 
operate U.S. Air Coach on Government 
contract, it was necessary for him to 
reduce a claim which the Government 
had against U.S. Air Coach of $125,000. 
It was then necessary to get the Govern- 
ment to reduce the claim to $10,000. 
The circumstances surrounding this re- 
duction are somewhat questionable. He 
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accomplished the above without paying 
any cash. 

Seventh. When asked as to whether 
he would need additional capital, his 
testimony was as follows: 

Question. Do you have any other personal 
capital to invest in U.S. Air Coach at this 
time? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you feel that the operation 
can be carried on successfully without any 
capital? 

Answer. Yes, because with the acquisition 
of the aircraft and the fact that we are 
factoring with Colonel Moore and getting 
immediate payment, his policy is immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the TR the money is 
deposited to your account, we will have 
sufficient capital. 


I believe this case is ample evidence 
that a double standard of criteria has 
been exercised by the Government 
agency under the “fit, willing, and able” 
clause as it applies to supplemental air- 
lines. As a matter of fact, it is incredible 
that a man in this financial condition 
would qualify in the eyes of the CAB as 
“financially responsible.” 

rm 


I do not believe in S. 1969 that there is 
proper authority for the CAB to revoke 
a supplemental certificate on the ground 
that the carrier is not fit, willing, and 
able. We do give them the right to re- 
voke a certificate under present law, but 
it is not clear enough that they have this 
authority to revoke a certificate on the 
clear grounds that the carrier is unfit, 
unwilling, and unable to perform. 

mr 

The Senate was nice enough to in- 
clude in their particular bill an amend- 
ment that calls for insurance, but this 
insurance is not mandatory. It is discre- 
tionary requirement on the part of the 
CAB, and I believe we should make it 
clear that it be mandatory for the pro- 
tection of these passengers. 

Iv 

Even if the insurance is mandatory, 
nothing protects the passenger when the 
CAB and the FAA discover violations, 
and the insurance companies can invoke 
disclaimer clauses, which it is their right 
to do. But there are very few insurance 
dispensing machines that you can find in 
the airports today that are dispensing 
insurance for this kind of supplemental 
air carrier. And why is that? Because 
these type carriers are a very poor risk 
on the basis of their present method of 
operation. x 

There are no mandatory provisions 
that I read in the bill for a performance 
bond which calls for payment of non- 
performance on the part of supplemen- 
tals. The Senate did include an amend- 
ment covering performance bonds. But 
I do not feel it is strong enough to en- 
courage supplementals to provide the 
same kind of basic service that other air- 
lines do. 

The most important issue before us to- 
day is: How do we, as a Congress, guar- 
antee the people who travel on these 
supplemental air carriers safer transpor- 
tation? Many of these people are mili- 
tary personnel. About 80 percent of the 
business of these supplemental air car- 
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riers is by contract with the military 
branch of the Government. They are 
traveling under military contract for 
supplemental transportation service, 
and yet the history of these kind of car- 
riers is anything but safe for the passen- 
gers. The service is not provided with 
the same care that other carriers are re- 
quired to provide, under the standards 
that are supposed to exist for both. 

I happen to know something about 
this, because there were two victims from 
my district in the Arctic-Pacific crash in 
Toledo, Ohio. To this day there has 
been no insurance paid, because the com- 
panies quickly went through bankruptcy. 
The victims and their families had little 
recourse at all. They have had no sat- 
isfaction in the courts, because there is 
nothing to attach. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that the hull insurance of 
that Arctic-Pacific plane was paid very 
promptly; but there is no protection for 
the families of the people who fly with 
these type of greedy, hidden owners. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is not what the 
gentleman is saying in effect that there 
is a lack of responsibility evidenced here 
by two agencies of the Government? I 
would say it is the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Defense for his personnel 
and the responsibility of the CAB if they 
permit planes of this type to fly without 
proper regulations. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is there not a 
lack of responsibility in two instances 
here? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I believe there has 
been a lack of responsibility not only 
on the part of the FAA which can en- 
force safety regulations. 

It has almost dictatorial powers in 
enforcing safety regulations, but the CAB 
has been dilatory in assuring “financial 
responsibility.” I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday, if you will 
look, a detailed analysis of the atmos- 
phere of financial irresponsibility in 
which these supplemental carriers have 
been allowed to operate, which I think 
is disgraceful. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. What about the 
responsibility of the Secretary of De- 
fense? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will say in fair- 
ness to the Secretary of Defense, after 
the Imperial crash, that he moved very 
quickly to tighten the regulations that 
the MATS allow in regard to this kind 
of travel and contract out to private 
enterprise. Some of the military con- 
tract business goes to regular scheduled 
airlines on a charter basis, but much of 
it goes to supplemental airlines, 

The Defense Department immediately 
issued a memorandum that only allowed 
eight of these supplemental aircraft 
carriers to continue doing contract work. 
Yet today there are 32 certificates out- 
standing, and there are 21 operating. 
The military then allowed only eight to 
continue to operate as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT] 
can testify, and as he brought out in his 
hearings, and in the report. 
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Why? Because there were a great 
number that did not meet certain mini- 
mum equipment requirements. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Is there anything in 
the Senate or House bills which would 
require financial responsibilty? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes. Our House 
features of H.R. 7318 were much tougher. 
I believe the gentleman from Arkansas 
and his committee did a wonderful job 
in providing tougher requirements. But 
I believe the new Senate amendments 
are too loose in the way they are con- 
structed. My suggestion as to why we 
should send this back to committee is 
simply this: I do not believe the Senate 
made all amendments tight enough. Too 
many actions become discretionary on 
the part of the CAB, and not mandatory. 
We could make these sections manda- 
tory by sending it back to committee. A 
further note—financial responsibility 
enforcement has already been given to 
the CAB, but they do not always apply 
the same standards to supplemental 
carriers. If the CAB would do this, 
with the authority it has, the situation 
could be improved. 

Mr. MAILLIARD, If the gentleman 
will yield further, does the gentleman 
feel it would be possible to come out of 
the conference with a bill which would 
prevent such a situation as the crash in 
Toledo, where the insurance company 
has disclaimed responsibility and where 
there is no financial responsibility on the 
part of the operators, and so far as we 
can tell these people will be left com- 
pletely without recourse? é 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The CAB, I be- 
lieve, can do this anyway, and has had 
the power to do this. I believe the trou- 
ble has been that they have been wait- 
ing for congressional direction when it 
was not necessary. The answer is that 
I believe this bill goes a long way toward 
this goal, but it does not go far enough. 
That is my concern. That is why I op- 
pose this rule. 

Further, let me say this: The whole 
financial setup of the supplemental air- 
lines, requires a full and complete in- 
vestigation. I have submitted a bill to 
the Rules Committee—House Resolution 
551—-which I hope will soon go to the 
Banking and Currency Committee, be- 
cause the real key to this problem has 
been the financial manipulations of these 
supplemental airline owners. Many of 
these supplemental organizations are 
merely a phony type of corporation; the 
corporate bank account is milked dry by 
the leasing corporations, the mainte- 
nance service centers, and some of the 
controlled insurance companies which 
charge excessive rates. With this heavy 
overcharging the “front” supplemental 
corporation is not in a financial position 
to operate correctly. 

I put most of this material in the Rec- 
orD yesterday, and I hope that my col- 
leagues will read it. 

When S. 1969 does go to conference I 
hope our conferees will hold firm to the 
House position, as developed here today. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, my interest in 
the conference report stems from my 
membership on a special committee of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
appointed by Chairman Vinson on No- 
vember 8 to investigate the crash of 
Imperial Airlines, Inc., airplane at Rich- 
mond, Va., November 8, 1961. My col- 
league from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] was 
the chairman; the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] was the other 
Democratic member, and I represented 
the minority. 

The investigation conducted by this 
special committee of the House Armed 
Services Committee convinced me there 
was a total lack of responsibility ou the 
part of the CAB and the FAA, as far as 
the Imperial Airlines accident is con- 
cerned. When the report was filed by 
Chairman Harpy, I therefore found it 
necessary to sponsor additional views, 
which I would like to read from at this 
time. 

On page 3018 of the special subcom- 
mittee hearings, Administrator Alan 
Boyd of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration had this to say: 


While I am in accord generally with the 
views expressed by my colleagues, Mr. Harpy 
and Mr. Brewster, it is my opinion that the 
committee report and recommendations do 
not deal adequately with the situation re- 
sulting from the air tragedy on November 8, 
1961, that took the lives of 74 Army recruits 
and 3 crewmembers. 

On page 3018 of the special subcommittee 
hearings, Administrator Alan Boyd of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration had this to 
say: 
“The nature of the violations were in the 
economic area: 

“(1) The submission of misleading finan- 
cial data. 

“(2) Ticketing irregularities. 

“(3) Tariff violations. 

“(4) Filing false statements with the 
Board.” 

On page 3073 of the hearings Najeeb 
Halaby, Federal Aviation Agency Adminis- 
trator, said: 

“A special inspection conducted in August, 
September, and November 1961 indicated the 
following discrepancies: 

“(1) Use of uncertificated airmen on a 
revenue flight. 

“(2) Noncompliance with airplane flight 
manual. 

“(3) Failure to file a flight plan prior to a 
particular flight. 

“(4) Unauthorized appearance on an air- 
craft flight deck. 

“(5) A failure to list all mechanical dis- 
crepancies, 

“(6) Ferrying aircraft without ferry flight 
authorization. 

“(7) Absence of fuel records for the month 
of October 1961.” 

On page 3077 of the hearings I asked Ad- 
ministrator Halaby the question as to 
whether or not “there was confusion in the 
cockpit as the result of a conversation be- 
tween the pilot and copilot as to who would 
pilot the ship. Does this cockpit confusion 
stem from lack of management?” Admin- 
istrator Halaby replied: 

“I would say it represents both.” 

In the CAB'’s accident report released on 
February 6, 1962, on page 24 the following 
is stated: 

“From a study of all information avail- 
able to the Board it is concluded that this 
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flight crew was not capable of performing 
the function of assuming the responsibility 
for the job they presumed todo. The Board 
further concludes that the management per- 
sonnel of Imperial Airlines should have 
been aware of the manner in which company 
operations were being accomplished. It is 
believed that the substandard maintenance 
practices of Imperial’s employees were con- 
doned by management. The manner in 
which maintenance personnel records were 
kept by the company confirms this conclu- 
sion.” 


Mr. Speaker, the statements of the 
Administrators of CAB and FAA, as well 
as the CAB report of February 6, 1962, 
very definitely show not only evidence of 
criminal neglect, in my opinion, but like- 
wise a lack of responsibility. 

I intend to support this conference re- 
port if I can have the understanding of 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that the Eouse version of the bill being 
sent to conference will be insisted upon. 
Can I have that assurance from the 
chairman at this time? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Surely. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, or any other mem- 
ber of the committee, cannot give assur- 
ance as to what the result of the con- 
ference will be. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I did not ask that 
question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the rules we have 
all of these questions—six or eight or 
more now—which the gentleman and 
others are interested in and which will 
be the subject of the conference. I think 
the House passed a good bill. I think, 
though, that since the House passed the 
bill in September, the attention of the 
country has been called to certain other 
requirements which the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Armed 
Services [Mr. Harpy] and his committee, 
of which the gentleman himself is a 
member, developed; and they filed a very 
fine report with the House, which our 
committee has considered, some of the 
conclusions of which are included now 
in the bill that goes to conference. We 
are going to get the best bill out of it 
that we can. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman has 
answered my first question. Let me ask 
the gentleman this question. In your 
opinion, and in the event the House bill 
prevails, Would a new set of standards 
for the CAB and the FAA follow as a 
step in the direction of preventing an 
accident of this type in the future? 

Mr. HARRIS. First, let me say that 
the committee is complimented by com- 
ments that have been made on their 
work in bringing this House billin. We 
appreciate that. We did work hard on it. 
But I think we should be realistic enough 
to recognize now that the bill as it passed 
the Senate on last Friday has provisions 
in it which are necessary, as the gentle- 
man knows, because he recommended 
some of them. As to those provisions, 
they are better than what the House had. 

As to the question of fitness and re- 
sponsibility and tightening, the House 
bill was, I think, a better bill. The com- 
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mittee is going to do the best it can to 
get all of these better provisions in the 
conference report. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. With the under- 
standing that the present law expires 
midnight tonight and there is need for 
this bill to be on the desk of the Presi- 
dent as early as possible, is it the inten- 
tion of the gentleman and his committee 
to take a look at this matter later on so 
as to make certain that the weaknesses 
in existing laws will be eliminated in an 
effort to prevent another Richmond 
tragedy? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, if he will yield, it is the intention 
of the committee at this time to take a 
look and do something about it. We 
have been taking a look and what we are 
trying to do now is to do something 
about it. The committee has a con- 
tinuing oversight on the administration. 
We have a special committee on regula- 
tory agencies with reference to the func- 
tion of the agencies, and the board as to 
their administrations. We have a sub- 
committee headed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]! who 
has a continuing supervision over the 
legislative features and the actions in the 
administration of these agencies and the 
industry itself. I would assure the gen- 
tleman that the committee, and par- 
ticularly the subcommittee chairmanned 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], is at all times observing what 
is going on. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 

man, 
Mr. Speaker, the eyes of the fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters of the 
74 young recruits killed in this air crash 
are focused on the Congress at this time. 
They think and I agree that it is about 
time for Congress to take a hard look 
at this problem for the purpose of cor- 
recting the situation since it appears to 
have happened under a set of standards 
denying the CAB and the FAA the au- 
thority to do the job they were supposed 
to do. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly, I understand 
and appreciate the gentleman's great 
interest in this matter, but I must in 
all candor say to the gentleman that 
in my judgment the gentleman has no 
greater interest in these matters and no 
greater feeling about it than each and 
every Member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and I 
would say that every Member of the 
Congress shares the same feeling. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Of course that is 
understood, but I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the American 
people and especially the fathers and 
mothers concerned are not satisfied with 
the action taken to date by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say further to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the American people 
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are not happy about any of 
tragedies and neither am I. 
I am concerned and so far as the 
mittee is concerned, we have made 
best efforts it was possible to make and 
we are going to continue to do so. I wish 
it were possible to assure the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that we would have 
no more air tragedies, certainly, such a 
tragedy as the one that happened with 
the Boeing 707 in New York the other 
day and others that we could refer to. 
But, unfortunately, in all probability 
there are going to be more air tragedies 
not only with supplementals but also 
with the commercial airlines and the 
Air Force as well, and it behooves us to 
do everything we can to provide the ma- 
chinery and give as much assurance as 
possible that the best safety practices 
will be pursued. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
there should be a brief résumé of the 
provisions of the House bill and the Sen- 
ate bill and the amendments recently 
adopted by the other body, and that they 
should be included in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my remarks immediately fol- 
lowing the opening remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Boll ma! and 
to include a brief explanation of the 
provisions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. HARRIS, 
WILLIAMS, STAGGERS, FRIEDEL, BENNETT of 
Michigan, SPRINGER, and COLLIER. 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up the 
resolution—House Resolution 564—and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10607) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
certain related laws to provide for the re- 
statement of the tariff classification pro- 
visions, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the 
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general debate, but said amendments: shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion, except one motion to recommit, with 
or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from IIlinois 
(Mr. Horrman] and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
lution 564 provides for the consideration 
of H.R. 10607, a bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and certain related laws to 
provide for the restatement of the tariff 
classification provisions, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides for 
a closed rule, waiving points of order, 
with 3 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 10607 is to provide 
for the adoption and implementation of 
revised tariff schedules proposed pur- 
suant to law by the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion and to make certain amendments 
in existing law necessitated by the 
adoption of such revised schedules. 

In the Customs Simplification Act of 
1954, as amended, the Congress directed 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to make a 
study of the provisions of the customs 
laws of the United States under which 
imported articles may be classified for 
tariff purposes and to compile a revision 
and consolidation of such provisions 
which, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, will accomplish the following pur- 
poses: 

First. Establish schedules of tariff clas- 
sifications which will be logical in ar- 
rangement and terminology and adapted 
to the changes which have occurred since 
1930 in the character and importance of 
articles produced in and imported into 
the United States and in the markets in 
which they are sold. 

Second. Eliminate anomalies and il- 
logical results in the classification of ar- 
ticles. 

Third. Simplify the determination and 
application of tariff classifications. 

The Tariff Commission made its study 
and report, which resulted in H.R. 10607. 
As soon after the present legislation is 
enacted as is practicable, the President 
will take steps which he deems necessary 
to bring the several trade agreement 
schedules of the United States into line 
with the new tariff schedules. This con- 
forming process will not involve changes 
in the new tariff schedules; the trade 
agreement schedules will be changed to 
conform to the new tariff schedules. 
The only changes which can be made in 
the tariff schedules, after the enactment 
of this bill, will be those which the Tariff 
Commission files or are required to be 
made by virtue of legislation, court de- 
cisions, or authoritative administrative 
decisions, all of which necessarily must 
be reflected in the new tariff schedules. 

As soon as the President has taken the 
action he deems necessary to bring the 
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trade agreement schedules into conform- 
ity with the new tariff schedules, he is 
then required to proclaim the new sched- 
ules and the same will then become ef- 
fective. 

This bill does not in any way detract 
from or remove any of the existing pro- 
visions of law concerning judicial review 
of executive or administrative action. 
The present judicial review procedures 
will continue in force before and after 
the new tariff schedules are made ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 564. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Stsk] has done a very able job in 
explaining the bill. Of course, it is 
going to clarify and straighten up a lot 
of difficulties that we have had in the 
past in our tariff schedules. It will put 
back all of the responsibility now on the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, so I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H.R. 10607 to amend the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930 and certain related laws 
to provide for the reinstatement of the 
tariff classification provisions, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10607 with 
Mr. Macx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of HR. 
10607, which was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
is to provide for the adoption and imple- 
mentation of revised tariff schedules 
proposed pursuant to law by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission and to make certain 
amendments in existing law necessitated 
by the adoption of such revised schedules. 

In the Customs Simplification Act of 
1954, as amended, the Congress directed 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to— 

Make a complete study of all the provi- 
sions of the customs laws of the United 
States under which imported articles may 
be classified for tariff purposes. 


And to— 


Compile a revision and consolidation of 
such provisions of the customs laws which, 
in the judgment of the Commission, will ac- 
complish to the extent practicable the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. Establish schedules of tariff classifica- 
tions which will be logical in arrangement 
and terminology and adapted to the changes 
which have occurred since 1930 in the char- 
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acter and importance of articles produced 
in and imported into the United States and 
in the markets in which they are sold. 

2. Eliminate anomalies and illogical re- 
sults in the classification of articles. 

8. Simplify the determination and applica- 
tion of tariff classifications. 


The directive to the Tariff Commission 
called for the above to be accomplished 
without changing rates of duty other 
than those incidental rate changes which 
the Commission deemed necessary in 
order to accomplish the objective sought. 
When incidental rate changes were fore- 
seen by the Tariff Commission as being 
involved in their proposals, the Congress 
directed that the Commission hold hear- 
ings and afford interested parties an op- 
portunity to be heard with respect to the 
probable effect of any such suggested 
change on any industry in the United 
States. 

The proposed new tariff schedules, in 
the opinion of your committee, con- 
stitute a marked improvement over the 
existing tariff provisions governing im- 
ports into the United States. While the 
proposed schedules do involve some in- 
cidental rate changes, the Tariff Com- 
mission advised your committee as fol- 
lows: 

In general, it can be stated that, to the best 
of the Commission’s knowledge and belief, 
the proposed revised schedules do not involve 
significant rate changes. By this it is meant 
that, where rate changes have been proposed, 
(1) the change itself is small and would not 
affect trade, or (2) that the change, even if 
large in absolute amount, is unimportant 
because of the unimportance of the article 
in international trade. 


On this point, the Commission also 
stated: 

So far as can be determined, none of the 
suggested rate changes would adversely af- 
fect domestic industry. 


Following its first efforts at setting 
up new tariff schedules, the Tariff Com- 
mission released proposed new schedules 
dealing with all of the articles of com- 
merce involved in U.S. trade. Public 
hearings were held at various times dur- 
ing calendar years 1958 and 1959 at 
which interested parties were given op- 
portunity to appear and to present their 
views relative to such proposed sched- 
ules. Approximately 1 month’s time was 
devoted to these public hearings. Fur- 
ther, the committee is advised that the 
Tariff Commission staff held many con- 
ferences both in Washington and out- 
side the city with parties interested in 
this matter from both a domestic pro- 
ducer and importer point of view. The 
Tariff Commission consulted also with 
other agencies of the Government and 
solicited and received assistance from 
such agencies, 

In November of 1960, the Tariff Com- 
mission transmitted to your committee 
and the Committee on Finance the re- 
port of the results of its study. The 
proposed revised tariff schedules are set 
forth in the second volume of this re- 
port. 

The first volume of the report consists 
of the Tariff Commission’s formal sub- 
mitting report, together with reprints of 
related material having to do with the 
Commission’s approach to this task. 
The remaining eight volumes of the 
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report each cover first, one particular 
proposed tariff schedule in question; 
second, the Tariff Commission's explana- 
tory notes, including explanation of any 
incidental rate change included in such 
proposed tariff schedule; third, the pro- 
visions of existing law which are af- 
fected by such schedule; fourth, the 
draft schedule on which hearings were 
based; and fifth, the written state- 
ments received by the Tariff Commission 
from interested parties and the tran- 
script of he testimony given at the pub- 
lic hearings held on such schedule. The 
proposed “tariff schedules of the United 
States’—the name of the composite 
proposed schedules—consists of eight 
new schedules. The Tariff Commission 
reported that public hearings were held, 
and interested parties were given an op- 
portunity to be heard, with respect to 
all matters included within all eight pro- 
posed schedules. 

Following receipt of the Commission's 
report of November 1960, your commit- 
tee, in August of 1961, issued an invita- 
tion to interested parties to submit com- 
ments to the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the proposals of the Tariff 
Commission, as well as on a bill then 
pending before the House which pro- 
posed a procedure whereby the tariff 
schedules would be implemented. 

The committee received numerous re- 
sponses to this invitation. Many con- 
stituted endorsements of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s proposals and the bill, while 
a few raised some questions with regard 
to certain matters. The committee then 
requested the Tariff Commission to look 
into those matters raised in these re- 
sponses to the committee’s invitation and 
to reexamine their decisions in the light 
of the substance of the responses. 

The Tariff Commission established 
contact with the interested parties in 
question and arranged for conferences 
with such parties where such an ap- 
proach was indicated. In October of 
1961 the Commission announced a hear- 
ing covering the matters raised by these 
parties and the hearings were held in 
November. Again, the Commission con- 
ferred at length with many of the par- 
ties and also held further conferences 
with officials of other Government agen- 
cies. 

The results of the Commission’s re- 
examination of the proposed schedules 
are reflected in a supplemental report 
to the Congress submitted in January of 
1962. As a result of this reexamination 
the Commission made certain changes 
in its original proposals which are in- 
cluded in this supplemental report. In 
the main, the changes made refiect inad- 
vertencies called to the Commission’s 
attention during the course of this reex- 
amination as well as certain changes 
made because information was then 
supplied to the Commission for the first 
time. Thus, the tariff schedules of the 
United States which would be adopted 
and implemented by H.R. 10607 consist 
of the original proposed tariff schedules 
as changed in part by the supplemental 
report of January 1962. 

The Commission’s proposed schedules 
are now in a form which your committee 
believes warrants the Congress to take 
the steps necessary to allow their being 
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put into effect and replacing our present 
outdated tariff schedules. 

As soon after the present legislation 
is enacted as is practicable, the Presi- 
dent will take steps which he deems nec- 
essary to bring the several trade agree- 
ment schedules of the United States into 
line with the new tariff schedules. This 
conforming process will not involve 
changes in the new tariff schedules; the 
trade agreement schedules will be 
changed to conform to the new tariff 
schedules. The only changes which can 
be made in the tariff schedules, after 
the enactment of the bill, will be those 
which the Tariff Commission finds are 
required to be made by virtue of legisla- 
tion, court decisions, or authoritative ad- 
ministrative decisions, all of which nec- 
essarily must be refiected in the new 
tariff schedules, 

Certain other changes, such as those 
necessary to correct errors or inadvertent 
omissions or to clarify language cannot 
be made until reviewed by the Congress, 
The Tariff Commission will hold hear- 
ings and give interested parties an op- 
portunity to be heard with respect to 
any proposed changes in the tariff sched- 
ules, and the Commission is required to 
transmit to the Congress the record of 
such hearings, including written state- 
ments received, oral testimony, and 
Commission comments on the matters 
involved. The same standards which 
governed the Commission in the prep- 
aration of the tariff schedules will apply 
to subsequent Commission action on 
these schedules. 

As soon as the President has taken 
the action he deems necessary to bring 
the trade agreement schedules into con- 
formity with the new tariff schedules, 
he is then required to proclaim the new 
schedules and the same will then become 
effective. 

This bill does not in any way detract 
from or remove any of the existing pro- 
visions of law concerning judicial review 
of executive or administrative action. 
The present judicial review procedures 
will continue in force before and after 
the new tariff schedules are made effec- 
tive. 

Finally, the bill would require that Cu- 
ban imports be treated under our cus- 
toms laws for what they are—products 
of a Communist country. Nothing in 
the bill affects the present Presidential 
embargo on Cuban products. However, 
if the embargo is lifted while Cuba is 
still a Communist-dominated country, 
then such imports as come in from Cuba 
will receive the same treatment as we 
give to imports from Russia and such 
treatment will continue until the Presi- 
dent determines that Cuba is no longer 
Communist controlled. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
this bill be adopted and approved by the 
House just as it was adopted and ap- 
proved in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on a unanimous basis. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to note that the gentleman made 
reference to the last provision of the 
Classification Act of 1954. At that time 
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the late Jere Cooper was chairman of 
the committee, and I remember he and 
I were in a rather heated discussion on 
the floor of the House. I made the 
charge then that it would destroy the 
Buy-American Act. I am asking the 
gentleman to what extent this will finish 
the demise of that legislation? 

Mr. MILLS. This bill and the sched- 
ules which have been developed by the 
Tariff Commission, will not in any way 
affect the present Buy-American Act or 
the operation of that act. There is no 
change in that act at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then may I ask what 
is ge purpose in the revision? 

. MILLS. The purpose in the re- 
ee as I have tried to point out, is to 
bring a lot more certainty, and as much 
simplification as is possible, to this com- 
plicated subject. One major objective 
was to place in the specific tariff listings 
the names of articles that have been de- 
veloped since 1930. The purpose, of 
course, is to eliminate with respect to 
those items the uncertainty that pres- 
ently prevails as to just where a particu- 
lar article is classified for duty purposes. 
I might add, also, that the adoption of 
these schedules will serve to provide us 
with a base for obtaining better statis- 
tics on trade than we now get. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. One rather pointed 
question. Is this laying the groundwork 
for the proposed new tariff bill? 

Mr. MILLS. No; this revision started 
in 1954, about 8 years ago. I am sure 
that no one who is now in the present 
administration, at that point, had con- 
ceived of the trade program that is 
presently being heard in the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 6 of the report 
it is stated: 

Finally, the bill would bring about the 
restoration of Cuban imports to the status 
to which they would have been entitled had 
this bill not been enacted, whenever the 
President determines and proclaims that 
Cuba is no longer a Communist-dominated 
nation. 


As I understand it, the President 
makes this determination? 

Mr. MILLS, Let me expand on that 
point if I may. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. What this new revised 
tariff schedule was proposing to do was 
to continue with respect to Cuban prod- 
ucts the present situation that prevails 
under the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, 
namely: Preferential treatment was to 
be accorded Cuban products brought in- 
to the United States. That is the pres- 
ent law. Cuba gets a preference on cer- 
tain imports into the United States and 
has enjoyed this preference over all 
these years. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think anyone 
knows how much we have given to Cuba 
through the years by virtue of this pref- 
erential treatment. 

Mr. MILLS. I am sure that it has 
amounted to a very great deal. Neither 
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I nor any other member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means wanted to con- 
tinue this preference in connection with 
these new schedules since we all realized 
that Cuba, as a Communist country, 
should not enjoy trading benefits. We 
thought the best thing for us to do here, 
in these new tariff schedules, was to call 
Cuba just what Cuba is—a Communist 
country. Thus, by law we are saying 
that in in the event there are any im- 
ports from Cuba, they would be treated 
just like the imports from any other 
Communist country and denied the ben- 
efits of our reduced tariff rates. 

Their products will, if imported, be 
given the highest rate of duty applicable 
under American law to any imports. Of 
course, there are no imports from Cuba 
at the moment under the President’s 
embargo on such imports. I do not 
know how long that will last. That is 
a matter of Presidential action. 

What I am saying here to the House 
is that, as a practical matter, in the 
event that embargo should be lifted, for 
so long as Cuba is a Communist country 
these higher rates would be effective 
rather than the lower rates which are in 
the present law. 

We put a proviso on this section deal- 
ing with Cuba as a Communist country, 
which provides that if the President 
finds that Cuba is no longer a Commu- 
nist-controlled country, then products 
of Cuba can receive, as a democracy, the 
rates to which she would have been 
entitled had we not taken the action 
we are discussing now. 

I might also point out that we are 
not, by this bill, taking any action which 
will in any way affect our trade rela- 
tions with countries other than Cuba. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate that expla- 
nation, but the thing that concerns me 
is this: Suppose our best farmers in the 
district I represent increase their acre- 
ages for the purpose of providing this 
country with sugar and the cane farm- 
ers of Louisiana and other sections of 
the country increase their acreage and 
the President suddenly determines that 
this is no longer a Communist domi- 
nated country; does this mean that their 
sugar is going to start coming into this 
country immediately? Is there any 
provision in this bill to take care of the 
geared-up production in this country? 

Mr. MILLS. My friend from Iowa is, 
I am sure, much better informed than 
I am on a great variety of legislation, 
and I daresay as well informed as most 
of his other colleagues. 

Mr. GROSS. That is subject to 
question. 

Mr. MILLS. I know he is better in- 
formed than I am. What the gentle- 
man is concerned about, as I under- 
stand him, is not the provision of our 
tariff laws, but you are actually raising 
a problem that might well have a bear- 
ing on some action that the Congress 
may take in the future under the Sugar 
Act. Under that act, as I understand 
it—and I see our colleague here who is 
a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture—we give to certain countries a 
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specific quota and that sugar can come 
into the United States under that quota. 
In the past Cuba had a quota; that is be- 
fore she became communistic and in the 
days when we were buying sugar from 
Cuba. It is true that that Cuban sugar 
would have paid this lower preferential 
rate of duty; that is my recollection of 
the situation, and if I am wrong, I will 
correct it in the Recorp at this point. 

But this bill does not affect the Sugar 
Act at all. We are simply changing the 
classification provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 by providing for the estab- 
lishment of new classification schedules. 
We are giving certainty to tariff classi- 
fication and naming specifically things 
that have been developed since 1930, 
such as plastics; these things were not 
even thought of at that time and, there- 
fore, were not specifically designated in 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The proposed schedules give them 
specific designation and location within 
the tariff schedules. 

On the other hand, there are some 
things which we all know have become 
obsolete and out of usage since 1930. 
These are products we neither import 
or make in 1962. Some of those things 
have been deleted from specific designa- 
tions and relegated to so-called basket 
provisions. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether anything in this particular 
piece of legislation will affect the present 
procedure as to relief under the peril- 
point provisions that presently prevail. 

Mr. MILLS. No, sir, there is nothing 
in this bill which by any stretch of the 
imagination has any effect upon the 
safeguarding provisions which are in- 
cluded in our existing reciprocal trade 
legislation. This does not affect the 
escape-clause provision; this does not 
affect the peril-point provision. This 
bill also does not affect the national se- 
curity provisions. This is a reclassifica- 
tion, a recodification, or a rewrite of the 
classification provisions of the 1930 act. 
On the question of rates and rate struc- 
ture, there have been some instances 
where tariffs have been raised and some 
instances where they have been lowered. 
But, I read earlier the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s comment on this point wherein 
they said that none of these rate changes 
would have any effect on our domestic 
industry in any way. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. The partic- 
ular case, if the gentleman will yield 
further, which came to my attention and 
which was a very crucial one had to do 
with the importation of zinc. It seemed 
under a revision in the zinc tariff rate 
that for raw zinc there was one rate, and 
the prospective importers found that by 
simply rolling this zine it assumed im- 
mediately another type or acquired an- 
other nomenclature for import purposes 
and there was, therefore, a sort of back- 
door evasion of the principle of the act. 

Mr. MILLS. I recall that. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I am sure 
the gentleman recalls that instance. Is 
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this bill designed to correct such devel- 
opment? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me explain it this 
way to the gentleman, if I may: What 
the Tariff Commission did in their pro- 
posals in that area was to follow the 
practice of the Bureau of Customs, 
which administers the tariff classifica- 
tions of the United States, The practice 
regarding zine articles was as the gen- 
tleman describes it. The Tariff Com- 
mission has written into the schedule a 
provision which reflects the practice fol- 
lowed in the Bureau of Customs. But 
let me call the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact. As I understand, there has 
never been a court case developed chal- 
lenging this practice of the Bureau of 
Customs. 

If there is dissatisfaction in this re- 
spect, any affected party has the right, 
under this bill as they do under exist- 
ing law, to appeal from this practice of 
the Bureau of Customs to the customs 
court and get an opinion from the 
court with respect to whether or not the 
practice itself is correct. The bill pro- 
vides for reflecting any change in the 
new schedules which may be required by 
virtue of a successful challenge by a 
domestic manufacturer of a Bureau of 
Customs practice. Thus, an affected 
party has an opportunity to challenge 
the practice of the Bureau of Customs. 

Now insofar as the Tariff Commission 
reflecting existing Bureau of Customs 
practice, they had no choice, because 
they were here bound by the administra- 
tive determination of the Bureau of 
Customs, the agency charged by law with 
administering the Tariff Act of 1930. 

If a person disagrees with what the 
Bureau of Customs says, the person 
has the right to go to court. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I would simply like a little 
information. Would the proposals of the 
Tariff Commission being here enacted 
into law put any more teeth into, or 
make more effectual, the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation, for example, 
with regard to the importation or barter- 
ing over surplus goods for lead, zinc, and 
the stockpiling of these materials? 

Mr. MILLS. This bill does not affect 
that situation. What we are doing here 
is what we have done with respect to 
other bodies of the law in the past: We 
are codifying, we are trying to bring a 
degree of simplification, of streamlining 
to the law and to facilitate a better 
understanding of it. This bill does 
nothing more than that. Whatever is 
the law in the points you stated remains 
the law. This bill neither reduces nor 
enlarges upon that. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Reference 
was made a moment ago concerning the 
tariff on sugar and a quota in connection 
therewith. Is there anything in this bill 
that changes the classification of the 
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raw product that may be shipped in, or 
the finished product that may be shipped 
in, sugar? 

Mr. MILLS. Not in this, no, sir; not 
in the realm of sugar, but it does change 
some other things, of course. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then 
title 4, Tariff Treatment of Cuban Prod- 
ucts, as I understand, does not have any 
raw sugar allotment or tariff in connec- 
tion with it? 

Mr. MILLS. You understand at pres- 
ent nothing can come in from Cuba, 
including sugar. At the moment, Cuba 
has no sugar quota, and we are not giving 
them anything in this bill. What we are 
saying is that in the future, if this em- 
bargo is lifted, she would, if she were 
still a Communist-dominated country, 
have no preference but would have to 
pay the same duty any other Communist 
country would have to pay. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Under the 
Tariff Act there is a certain tax on sugar, 
so to speak. 

Mr. MILLS. That is retained. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
retained. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And it is 
not changed in any manner whatsoever? 

Mr. MILLS. Except to this extent, 
that whatever preference Cuban im- 
ports may have enjoyed in the past is 
gone so long as Cuba is a Communist 
country. Under this bill they would not 
enjoy any preference, but there is noth- 
ing much coming in anyway from Cuba 
at the moment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There has 
been the importation of raw sugar that 
does not meet the classification of 
finished sugar that is subject to the 
tariff. 

Mr. MILLS. Nochange here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But when 
it is admitted into this country we are 
confining it to the finished product of 
sugar and they do not pay the tariff in 
connection therewith. Is there a change 
in that? 

Mr. MILLS. No, there is no change in 
that respect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain section 302(a) at the bottom of 
page 14 of the bill concerning the tax 
on sugar. I am not able to understand 
it. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will go 
to the report. 

Mr. GROSS. I do have the report. 

Mr. MILLS. At the bottom of page 
11 there is a discussion there. The bill 
does provide for certain required re- 
peals and amendments in the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Internal Revenue Code presently 
includes a number of provisions under 
which import taxes are imposed. These 
taxes are the equivalent of duties and 
should be a part of the tariff schedules. 

In these new tariff schedules, we have 
in several instances translated internal 
revenue taxes, which are really import 
duties, into import duties. So we can 
now repeal the import taxes and rely 
upon the duties. 


That is 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. DURNO. Mr. Chairman, will the 


yiel 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DURNO. Under title IV, the Tariff 
Treatment of Cuban Products, I bring up 
the question of tobacco. Quite obvious 
is the fact that Cuban tobacco is of 
rather distinctive quality. It is also a 
fact that this tobacco is going to be 
transshipped to other areas and then 
brought into this country. 

I am wondering if there is anything 
under title IV which will protect this 
matter. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman under- 
stands that what we provide in title IV 
is that in the future, if we do not have 
an embargo on Cuban products, those 
products coming from Cuba, so long as 
it is a Communist country, are going to 
enjoy the very highest rates of duty that 
we impose on any country. 

The gentleman raises a question about 
the President’s embargo. That embargo 
relates to those articles which come di- 
rectly or indirectly through other coun- 
tries or otherwise from Cuba. So there 
is supposed to be at the moment a com- 
plete embargo on tobacco coming into 
the United States from Cuba. 

Mr. DURNO. In other words, cigars 
cannot be manufactured in Puerto Rico 
and transported to the United States? 
1 MILLS. That is my understand- 

g. 

Mr. DURNO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been listening to a highly ‘technical 
explanation of a highly technical bill. 
That is the situation and that is the 
statement. 

This classification bill does nothing but 
recodify the Classification Act. It is 
highly technical. It does not substan- 
tially change the present law but tries 
to clarify it. That is the purpose. I 
feel that we have had the best and the 
clearest explanation that we can get 
from the chairman. I have no desire 
to elaborate upon his statements. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may desire to the .gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, there is absolutely no reason 
for any controversy with respect to this 
legislation whatever. It had its origin 
in a bill passed in the 83d Congress. It 
was recommended by the administra- 
tion at that time; in fact, if my memory 
serves me correctly, the bill bore my 
name—H.R. 10009, 83d Congress. 

I do want, Mr. Chairman, to compli- 
ment the Tariff Commission on the 
splendid job they have cone in handling 
a most difficult job, requiring so much 
attention to little, minute details in an 
effort to bring rhyme and reason and 
sense and understanding into our tariff 
classifications and schedules. 

This act, as has been pointed out, 
makes no basic change of any kind in 
the law as it exists ‘today in this field. It 
is, as has been suggested, a codification, 
but I think its result will be a consid- 
erable boon to many of our people who 
deal in the field of imports, in the mat- 
ter of trade crossing the borders, in that 
they can now find in one place, in one 
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volume, just what the descriptions of the 
articles or items are, and in a form that 
at least tends to make more sense as 
compared to what the situation was 
before the passage of this act. 

They will be able to find out what 
the duty is without going through tre- 
mendous research that was formerly in- 
volved, requiring them to start with the 
Tariff Act of 1930, moving then through 
all of the administrative decisions of the 
Customs Bureau and the decisions of the 
customs court, going through all the 
trade agreements that may have been 
entered into, and all the rest. They can 
find it now in one spot, in one place. So, 
I think it is a true movement in the 
area of simplification, so people can 
understand what the law is. And, I 
suggest to the membership that they 
can vote for this legislation in full con- 
fidence that it is not going to cause 
any difficulty or make any basic change 
in the present law that they might re- 
gret in the future and that they can vote 
for it with the feeling that it is a real 
improvement in our tariff classifications 
and schedules. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. UTT. Is it not a fact, may I ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, that 
under the present schedules we have, the 
same articles may be imported in three 
or four different ports of entry under 
different classifications? 

There is a great difficulty in getting 
data and information as to what has 
actually been imported. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
true. 

Mr. UTT. Is it not also a fact that a 
great deal of commodities have been 
grouped together and that one port will 
group a certain group or classification 
of imports, and call them steel, when 
perhaps they are not steel, and another 
port of entry will classify them as some- 
thing else? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. This bill, 
I believe, will produce certainty in 
many areas where today there has been 
confusion and uncertainty. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no more requests for time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set I want to say that I support the bill 
before us. However, there is some clari- 
fication required because of a condition 
on which there has been some cor- 
respondence. As yet those who are in- 
terested in this particular classification 
are not satisfied that the question that 
has been raised has been answered to 
protect, as it were, their position. 

Mr. Chairman, early in the year a 
telegram was sent to the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Green and Mr. CoR- 
BETT], Members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I would like to quote 
from that telegram as a start toward 
clearing this matter up: 

We sent you a telegram today, a copy of 
which is attached to this letter, asking for 
opposition to the tariff reclassification bill 
now offered to Congress because we feel it 
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should have the full attention of Congress 
and be open to amendment by Congress 
should they feel any amendment desirable. 

If this bill is offered under the closed rule, 
no amendments will be possible and Pennsyl- 
vania industry will suffer irreparable damage 
and employment will be affected in the mag- 
nitude of thousands of jobs. 

This bill is a gross misrepresentation by 
the Tariff Commission to Congress and rep- 
resents the worst features of the free trade 
theory. Congress should require open de- 
bate on the merits of the bill. 


The reason I read that is because pur- 
suant to receiving copies of these tele- 
grams and because of the fact that they 
emanated from my district, from the 
tool-steel industry, I wrote the following 
letter to the chairman. I would like to 
read it into the RECORD: 


Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
House Office Building. 

Dear WILBUR: I know that you will be 
hearing a great deal about the Tariff Classi- 
fication Act and the whole problem of tariffs. 
I pray that we will be able to keep some sort 
of balance in the matter, however, now and 
then some specific item is called to my atten- 
tion and I would like to be able to refer the 
matters to you. 

Attached is a letter from Ed Martin which 
affects the tool-steel industry of which a 
great segment is situated in my district. 

If possible, would you have your staff 
check out the complaint so that I may be 
able to discuss it on the next trip home with 
Latrobe Steel. 

I want to thank you for all your past kind- 
nesses. * * * warmest regards. 


In answer to this, the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Murs] sent the following 
response: 


Dear JoHN: In accordance with your sug- 
gestion in your letter to me of January 26, 
1962, I asked the Committee on Ways and 
Means’ staff to look into the complaints of 
the Tool and Fine Steel Committee and their 
counsel relative to the Tariff Commission’s 
proposed revised tariff schedules submitted 
in the course of the Commission’s Tariff 
Simplification Study under the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954. 

Mr. Potter, chairman of the Tool and Fine 
Steel Committee, in a letter to me of Janu- 
ary 25, 1962, a copy of which is appended 
to your letter to me, complains in general 
concerning the Tariff Commission’s pro- 
posals regarding steel. He specifically states 
that in reviewing the proposed schedules his 
group has ascertained that so-called die 
blocks would be classified as “angles, shapes, 
and sections” under the proposed tariff 
schedules whereas these articles are pres- 
ently considered to be “forgings” under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as modified. He further 
states that such reclassification would re- 
sult in lowering the duty on such die blocks. 
The staff checked this matter with the Tariff 
Commission and we were advised as follows: 

“The rate provisions of paragraph 304 of 
the existing tariff act apply to a number of 
miscellaneous steel products, including ‘die 
block or blanks.’ The quoted term, standing 
alone, is ambiguous and does not appear to 
describe a distinctive class of products. The 
Commission found little help in legislative 
history or in the practices of customs officers 
in determining the intended coverage of this 
term. Moreover, Mr. Potter and other in- 
terested persons did not address themselves 
to this issue at any time in connection with 
the Commission’s hearings or numerous in- 
formal conferences held by members of its 
staff during the course of the many months 
preceding and following the submission of 
the report to the President and the Congress 
on November 15, 1960. Nor were comments 
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relevant to this subject received by the Ways 
and Means Committee in response to the 
press release issued by Chairman MILLS of 
August 15, 1961, asking for written com- 
ments by interested persons on the tariff 
classification study. Consequently, no spe- 
cific provision for die blocks or blanks has 
been included in the proposed revised sched- 
ules. However, assuming such steel pieces 
to be in the form of forgings, it is be- 
lieved that, as between the provision for 
forgings and the provision for angles, shapes, 
and sections in the proposed tariff schedules, 
the former provision is more specific than 
the latter and should and would prevail over 
it.” 

While it would appear that there is no 
actual testimony or history bearing upon 
these articles, the Commission, as you see, 
feels that the die blocks in question, would, 
as between the provisions of forgings and 
for angles, shapes, and sections, be classi- 
fied as forgings and not as angles, shapes, 
and sections. There would therefore appear 
to be no problem of lowering of duty in- 
volved. 

The staff learned from the Tariff Commis- 
sion that the Tool and Fine Steel Commit- 
tee has participated on numerous occasions 
in informal meetings with the Tariff Com- 
mission staff regarding the proposed sched- 
ules on steel articles. They also inform me 
that this group has taken advantage of each 
opportunity to make its views known in the 
formal proceedings held by the Commis- 
sion. Also, this group did respond to my 
press release invitation of August 15, 1961, 
wherein I invited comments from interested 
parties relative to the Commission’s pro- 
posals. 

We have been told, and it appears from 
the record, that the substance of the Tool 
and Fine Steel Committee’s objections to 
the Commission's proposals has to do with 
a matter which is statistical in nature. The 
Tool and Fine Steel Committee apparently 
would like to see their products enumerated 
specifically in the tariff schedules wherever 
they are provided for therein. Of course, 
the Commission has been given the task 
of preparing these schedules and this job 
does involve the use of discretion and judg- 
ment on the part of the Commission. The 
Commission decided that there should not 
be specific enumerations of tool and fine 
steel products in the new schedules. How- 
ever, I am advised that the failure of the 
schedules to reflect tariff descriptions will 
in no way prejudice the establishment of 
statistical classes covering such articles spe- 
cifically if the authorities in charge of statis- 
tical schedules of imports deem such specific 
enumeration desirable. 

I am also informed that the Tariff Com- 
mission staff consulted at length with of- 
ficers of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in New York during the course of 
the preparation of the tariff schedules on 
steel products. The AISI has not registered 
any objection, I am told, to the proposals 
on tool steel and fine steel formulated by 
the Commission. By the same token, the 
American Institute for Imported Steel has 
filed with the committee a blanket endorse- 
ment of the Tariff Commission’s steel 
schedule, 

I feel that the record in this matter is 
clear enough, and complete enough to per- 
mit the Committee on Ways and Means to 
consider the overall merits of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s proposals without any additional 
public hearings. Of course, the testimony 
before the Tariff Commission of the Tool and 
Fine Steel Committee, as well as the several 
submissions made by them in writing to the 
Commission and to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, are all available for study by the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witsvr D. MILLS, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to read a letter from Mr. Potter, 
chairman of the Tool and Fine Steel 
Committee: 


Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mrs: I refer to H.R. 9189, 87th 
Congress, which would authorize effectua- 
tion of the tariff schedules prepared by the 
Tariff Commission in response to title I of 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1954. 

On behalf of the tool steel industry in the 
United States, I have previously requested 
that a public hearing be held by your com- 
mittee on this legislation, and I am taking 
this opportunity to renew that request. We 
believe that the Tariff Commission has failed 
to carry out its statutory mandate so far as 
tool steel is concerned, and will welcome an 
opportunity to lay the facts before you and 
to respond to any questions you and other 
members of the committee may want to ask. 

We recognize that the Tariff Commission 
has held hearings on this subject, but we 
submit that such hearings could not be an 
adequate substitute for hearings by our 
elected representatives in Congress, par- 
ticularly when the question is whether the 
Commission has properly executed its statu- 
tory duty. 

The Tariff Commission has held another 
hearing since we filed our objections with 
you in August 1961, and I testified at that 
hearing. In its first supplemental report, re- 
cently filed with your committee, the Tariff 
Commission proposes to correct some of the 
tariff reductions it had previously recom- 
mended, but not others. Furthermore, the 
Tariff Commission has failed even to give an 
adequate analysis of proposals for tariff sim- 
plification, which we submit are clearly called 
for by the terms of the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1954. If the Ways and Means 
Committee is content to rely on the analysis 
of these matters given behind closed doors, 
our experiences have convinced us that the 
committee will never have an adequate 
explanation. - 

You are probably aware that the proposed 
tariff schedules on steel are radically dif- 
ferent from those previously enacted by Con- 
gress. We are continuing to learn new and 
unexpected results of these schedules. In 
our statement of last August we called atten- 
tion to several unwarranted tariff cuts. 
Since then we have learned of another. 

Die blocks or blanks are specified in para- 
graph 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930, but not 
in the tariff schedules. We originally as- 
sumed that forged die blocks could be dutia- 
ble as forgings in the tariff schedules, but 
we have recently learned that by virtue of 
a new definition in the tariff schedules, die 
blocks would now come under the class for 
angles, shapes, and sections, which is de- 
voted principally to structural shapes. Aside 
from the misrepresentation of this classifi- 
cation (there being no kinship between die 
blocks and structural shapes), this would 
result in reductions of duty. At present the 
tariff on alloy die blocks valued over 16 
cents per pound is 1644 percent ad valorem 
plus alloy duties. While the tariff schedules 
retain the alloy duties in this instance, the 
ad valorem equivalent would be cut to less 
than 5 percent ad valorem (a reduction of 
more than two-thirds) if not drilled, 
punched, or otherwise advanced, and to 11½ 
percent ad valorem (a reduction of 30 per- 
cent) if drilled, etc. 

The Tariff Commission says this does not 
involve significant rate change. We chal- 
lenge this conclusion. We also question 
whether the Commission has, in this and 
other instances, complied with section 101 
(b) of the Customs Simplification Act of 
1954, which requires its report to include 
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supporting data and a statement of the 
probable effect of any such suggested change 
on any industry in the United States. 
Very truly yours, 
H. S. Porrer, 
Chairman, Tool and Fine Steel Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, in the hope that the 
Senate will clarify the mater by reme- 
dial amendment, I include an explana- 
tion of tool and fine steel amendments 
to H.R. 10607 as well as a copy of my 
proposed amendment: 


In its first supplemental report on the 
tariff classification study (January 1962), the 
Tariff Commission changed its mind about 
certain tariff reductions it had previously 
recommended on tool and fine steels. Ref- 
erence No. 6 of schedule 6 (forgings) and 
reference No. 13 of schedule 6 (hollow bars) 
are illustrations. The Commission restored 
the rates on these products to present levels. 

However, there still remains a significant 
item on which the tariff schedules substan- 
tially reduce the present tariff. This relates 
to alloyed die blocks and blanks now dutia- 
ble under paragraphs 304 and 305 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 at 1644 percent ad valorem 
plus additional duties on alloy contents. In 
preparing the tariff schedules, the Commis- 
sion has deliberately eliminated specific pro- 
vision for die blocks or blanks. 

This omission will transfer die block or 
blanks to other classifications, which con- 
tain lower rates than does present law. 

If the die blocks are forged and are not 
machined, not tooled, and not otherwise 
processed after forging, they will be assessed 
under item 608.27 at 1444 percent ad valorem 
plus alloy duties. However, by virtue of a 
recent change of customs practice, the words 
“not otherwise processed after forging” have 
been given a very broad meaning, so that 
forgings which are merely cleaned are ex- 
cluded from the class. The results of this 
change are apparent in import statistics. 
Whereas, large imports were recorded under 
this class in 1960, hardly any were so recorded 
after January 1961. The large imports are 
still arriving, but are recorded under some 
other class or classes. As a result, few if any 
die blocks can be expected to enter under 
item 608.27 of the tariff schedules. 

Alloyed die blocks which have been drilled, 
punched, or otherwise advanced are classi- 
fiable as angles, shapes, and sections under 
item 609.86 of the tariff schedules at 11% 
percent ad valorem plus alloy duties. Note 
that this ad valorem rate is about 30 percent 
lower than the rate under present law. In- 
deed, it is possible that some of these die 
blocks may enter under item 609.82 at a rate 
less than 5 percent ad valorem, which rep- 
resents a reduction of about 70 percent below 
present law. 

In his February 26, 1962, letter to Repre- 
sentative Dent, Chairman MILLS of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means refers to advice 
from the Tariff Commission that forged die 
blocks would be dutiable as forgings under 
the tariff schedules, from which Mr. MILLS 
concluded there would be “no problem of 
lowering of duty involved.” If we accept 
the classification point as true, there would 
be an actual lowering of the ad valorem rate 
from 16% to 14% percent, a reduction of 12 
percent. However, it is hard to believe the 
Tariff Commission did not know of the pres- 
ent customs practice to exclude cleaned 
forgings from the forgings class, with the 
result of almost nullifying that class. Ac- 
cordingly, their advice to Mr. Murs must 
have been tongue-in-cheek, with the real- 
ization that the rate is actually being re- 
duced from 16% at least to 11½ percent, and 
possibly to less than 5 percent ad valorem 
(but which matters they did not communi- 
cate to Mr. MILLS). In view of the kind of 
advice given by the Tariff Commission to 
the Ways and Means Committee in this mat- 
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ter, how can the committee feel that the 
Tariff Commission hearing is an adequate 
substitute for a congressional hearing? 

Chairman MILs’ letter also says the Tool 
and Fine Steel Committee did not raise the 
issue of die blocks in their prior representa- 
tions to the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Tariff Commission. In its August 1961 
statement to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Tool and Fine Steel Committee did 
mention die blocks in its discussion of forg- 
ings. (Comments by interested individuals, 
etc, on H.R. 8691, 87th Cong., committee 
print, p. 411, U.S. Tariff Commission, Tariff 
Classification Study, First Supplemental Re- 
port, p. 845.) Mr. H. S. Potter referred to the 
provision of paragraph 304 of the Tariff Act 
for die blocks and blanks in his testimony to 
the Tariff Commission on November 21, 1961 
(First Supplemental Report, p. 246). So the 
Tariff Commission knew of our interest in 
die blocks. 

However, it was not until after that hear- 
ing that we learned that the specific provi- 
sion for die blocks had been deliberately 
stricken out by the Tariff Commission and 
that die blocks were intended to be covered 
by the definition of “angles, shapes, and sec- 
tions” (which means much lower rates than 
those now provided by law). 

Section 101(b) of the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1954 requires the Commission to 
specify tariff changes and to accompany 
such specification “with a of all 
the data on which such suggested change 
was based, together with a statement of the 
probable effect of such suggested change on 
any industry in the United States." The 
Commission did not do so with respect to 
die blocks; its report to Congress said 
nothing of their deliberate omission or the 
tariff reduction resulting therefrom. If the 
Commission had reported in accordance with 
the law, the Tool and Fine Steel Committee 
would have known a year earlier of this pro- 
posed tariff reduction and, accordingly, 
would have been able to criticize it at an 
earlier stage. Would it not be shocking to 
have the fruit of the Commission’s failure 
to report as required by law now result in 
refusal by the Congress to consider this 
point of tariff reduction? 

Paragraph (7) of the amendment restores 
die blocks to the tariff rate now in effect. 

Paragraphs (2) to (4) of the amendment 
are necessary to eliminate the penalty now 
imposed on the tool steel industry by mal- 
adjustment of the tungsten tariffs and to 
simplify the compensatory tariff provisions, 
as pointed out in our statement to the Ways 
and Means Committee and in our testi- 
mony to the Tariff Commission (Tariff Sim- 
plification Study, First Supplemental Report, 
pp. 245, 847-849). 

The other paragraphs of the amendment 
are needed so that tool steel and stainless 
steel will be specified at appropriate places 
in the tariff schedules. In its first supple- 
mental report (schedule 6, reference No. 7, 
p. 48), the Tariff Commission said these 
separate provisions were requested solely 
for statistical purposes.” 

Although the separate specifications would 
facilitate the gathering of statistics, this is 
not the sole, or even the main, point. 

The main point is that in the present, as 
well as future, consideration of the tariff, 
it must be recognized that both tool steel 
and stainless steel are as different from ton- 
nage steel as platinum is from lead, and tool 
steel is as different from stainless steel as 
tungsten is from chromium. The industries 
making these products are separate and dis- 
tinct, and any judicious consideration of 
what tariffs are appropriate for the various 
products must take account of the differences 
in the industries and in the products. 

When it is remembered what a high prior- 
ity is accorded to tool steel as a strategic 
industry, it should be clear that it needs 
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separate consideration and separate classifi- 
cation in the tariff. 

The Tariff Commission's insistence on 
jJumbling tool and stainless steels with ton- 
nage steel is in line with the administra- 
tion's effort in H.R. 9900 to get power to 
eliminate tariffs on broad categories of goods. 
The sudden move to report out the tariff re- 
classification bill may be an effort to take a 
sounding on H.R. 9900. The Congress surely 
will not, at least without thorough consid- 
eration, empower the President to slash the 
tariff on broad categories (which will inevita- 
bly submerge the needs of small industries). 
It should not indirectly move in that direc- 
tion, without even a public hearing, by ap- 
proving the classification of tool and stain- 
less steels in the mass of tonnage steel. This 
is why the amendments are necessary. 


INDEX To Propucr Forms COVERED BY NUM- 
BERED PARAGRAPHS OF THE AMENDMENT 


(1) Definitions applicable to steel mill 
products. Definition of stainless added by 
Tariff Commission’s first supplemental re- 
port. The definitions are those approved for 
import statistics in the autumn of 1961. 

(2) Compensatory duty on chromium. 

(3) Compensatory duties on molybdenum 
and vanadium. 

(4) Compensatory duty on tungsten. 

(5) Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, and 
sheet bars. 2 
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(6) Forgings, not advanced beyond forg- 


(7) Bars. 

(8) Wire rods. 

(9) and (10) Plates and sheets, not cut, 
pressed, or stamped to nonrectangular 
shapes. 

(11) Renumbering required by amend- 
ment paragraph (10). 

(12) Strip, not cut, pressed, or stamped 
to nonrectangular shapes. 

(18) Plates, sheets, and strip, cut, pressed, 
or stamped to nonre¢tangular shapes, 

(14) Round wire. 

(15) Pipes and tubes and blanks therefor, 
welded, jointed, or seamed. 

(16) and (17) API pipes and tubes and 
blanks therefor. 

(18) Other (seamless) pipes and tubes and 
blanks therefor, including hollow bars. 

(19) Parts of metal-forming machines, 


Tool AND FINE STEEL AMENDMENTS TO 
H.R. 10607 

After section 101 of the bill, insert a new 
section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101a. Schedule 6 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules is amended as follows: 

“(1) At the end of headnote 2(h) of sub- 
part B of part 2, insert the following: 

“*(v) “heat resisting steel” refers to any 
alloy steel containing not over 0.29 percent 
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of carbon and 4.0 or more but not over 11.5 
percent of chromium. 

“*(vi) “high speed tool steel” refers to any 
alloy steel containing 0.5 percent or more of 
carbon and 3.5 percent or more of molyb- 
denum, or 5.5 percent or more of tungsten. 

run) “alloy tool steel” refers to any al- 
loy steel with any one of the following re- 
strictions, (a). to (d) inclusive, on the per- 
centages by weight of the following elements: 

„(a) carbon, 1.0 percent minimum and 
chromium, 11.0 percent minimum; 

b) carbon, 0.3 percent minimum and 
chromium, 1.25 to 11.0 percent, inclusive; 

“*(c) carbon, 0.85 percent minimum and 
manganese, 1.0 to 1.8 percent, inclusive; 

nd) chromium, 0.9 to 1.2 percent, in- 
clusive, and molybdenum, 0.9 to 1.4 percent, 
inclusive." 

“(2) Item 607.01 is amended by deleting 
from rates of duty columns 1 and 2 the words 
In excess of 0.2 percent’. 

“(3) Items 607.02 and 607.04 are amended 
by deleting from rates of duty columns 1 and 
2 the words ‘in excess of 0.1 percent’. 

“(4) Item 607.03 is amended by deleting 
the material in rates of duty column 1 and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘additional duty of 
72 cents per pound on tungsten content’, 
and by deleting from rates of duty column 2 
the words ‘in excess of 0.3 percent’, 

“(5) Item 608.18 is deleted and the fol- 
lowing is inserted in lieu thereof: 


Atem Articles 


608, 18 | Stainless steel and heat resisting steel 


608.19 | High speed tool steel and alloy tool steel. 
608. 20 Other bio y iron or steel 


Rates of duty 


0 


(2) 


headnote 


14.5 percent ad valorem plus additional duties, (See | 28 percent ad valorem plus additional duties, (Sea 
headnote 4.) 1.) 


“(6) Item 608.27 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


“Item 


608.27 | High speed tool steel and alloy tool steel 
608, 28 | Other alloy fron or steel 


Rates of duty 


14.5 percent ad valorem plus additional duties. 33 percent ad valorem plus additional d 
hneadnote 4.) i Gee ee, 4.) y one oe 


“(7) Item 608.52 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


Atem Articles 


Stainless steel and heat-resisting steel. 


Rates of duty 


a) 


(2) 


14.5 percent a valorem plus additional duties. (See | 28 percent ad valorem plus additional duties. (See 


headnote 4.) 


608. 53 | High speed tool steel Do. 
608. 54 | Alloy tool steel... Do. 
608. 55 | Other alloy steel. Do, 
Alloy steel Pale blocks or blanks. ........ 
608. 56 | High-speed tool steel and — tool steel. 16 percent oe valorem plus additional duties. (See Do. 
NT Me SDE e E L A OE RE A S a Do.’ 
“(8) Items 608.76 and 608.78 are deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof 
Rates of duty 


rily manufactured. 


608. 77 tool steel, not tempered, not treated, and do 
t partly manufactured, 
008. 78 Other, not tempered, not treated, and not partly |.....do_....-......-.-...---.------------------------- 
5 


partly manuſactu 


Stainless steel, not peoa, not trested, and not 

y manniactured. 
ules ye tool steel, » not tempered, not treated, and . do 
other, —— tempered, not treated, and not partly 


duties. (See headnote 4.) 


O- additional duties. Eee headnote 4.) 


t per pound plus 4 percent ad valorem plus 


2) 


Stainless steel, not tempered, not treated, and not | 0.25 saspe pound plus 4 percent ad valorem plus | 0.6 cent per pound plus 8 percent ad valorem plus 


oe ae ties. (See headnote 4.) 


E Do. 
0.85 cent ind plus 8 t ad valorem plus 
aa ede duties. Seo headsows 29 
1 Do.“ 
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9) Item 608.85 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


Atem 


608. 85 h- tool steel. 14 percent ad valorem plus additional duties. 2 t ad val iT mal h 
Hig eiz headnote 4.) p: (See 3 lorem plus additional duties. (See 


AT TOSO T Do. 
PEPER E ESETA O E KOT — — —— Do.’ 
(10) Item 608.88 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 
Rates of duty 
Atem Articles 
a) 
608. 88 Penne nee AAA 0.1 cent pound 14 iare ad valorem plus ad- | 0.2 cen pound plus 28 percen: alorem pl - 
32 ditional dn ties. font todas 4.) p Aeta ties. 955 4 — “rig pees 
ue — b ERED RSI SIS i AEE ERAS Soo Do. 
Other alloy iron or steel. r.—r—rv—ti ::. —— FIRES E Do.’ 


“(11) Item 608.90 is renumbered as item 608.91. 
“(12) Items 609.06, 609.07, and 609.08 are deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


Rates of duty 


“Item Articles 


609.06 | Stainless steel not over 0.01 inch in thickness. 


609.07 | Other alloy iron or steel not over 0.01 inch in thickness. . do 
609.08 | Stainless steel over 0.01 but not over 0.05 inch in | 12.5 persit ad valorem plus additional duties. (See Do. 
thickness, headnote 4.) 
609. 09 one er Alloy Barat or steel over 0.01 but not over 0.08 eg ata ee en aoe k a NS oo ot | Do. 
609. 10 . steel over 0.05 inch in thickness 16.5 8 vnlorem plus additional duties. (See Do. 
headnote 4. 
609.11 | Other alloy iron or steel over 0.05 inch in thickness [age Se e Do.’ 


“(13) Item 609.15 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


Rates of duty 
Atem Articles 


609.15 | Stainless steel 16.5 percent ad valorem plus additional duties, (See | 28 percent ad valorem plus additional duties, (See 
headnote 4.) zi : “Som 4.) > 


609.16 | Other alloy iron or steel P A ̃ E es se 


“(14) Item 609.45 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


“Item Articles 
609.45 | High-speed tool steel 12.5 percent ad valorem plus additional duties. (See | 33 percent ad valorem plus additional duties. (See 
H headnote 4.) F , headnote 4.) p 
609.46 | Stainless steel. Do. 
609. 47 | Other alloy iron or steel Do.’ 


“(15) Items 610.35, 610.36, and 610.37 are deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


tem 


610.33 | Stainless and heat-resisting steel under 0.25 inch in | 0.875 cent und eS ee rem lus | 1.75 cents pound plus 8 percent ad valorem plus 
outside ter. . addi tional d ities. Bee bine 5 addi PI anties. (See headnote 4.) 
610. 34 Son alloy iron or steel under 0.25 inch in outside ses SBE SOC TTT Do. 
610.35 | Stainless and hea ee e aol termini . us 4 percent ad valorem plus ts per pound plus 8 percent ad valorem plus 
5 — erased 0.375 inch in outside diameter. additional duties. See headnote 4.) additional duties, (See headnote 4.) 
610. 36 fron or steel 0.25 inch or more but under do—— . 
610. 37 5555. 0.3 cent d plus 4 t ad valorem plus ad- 0.75 cent d plus 8 percent ad valorem plus 
r ditional duties. (See headnote 4.) = “additional duties. (Eec headnote 4.) 
0." 


in outside diameter, 
Other alloy iron or steel 0.375 inch or more in outside AE RE SLY Sa ne Ey Ri mee ee, 
diameter, 


610, 38 
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“(16) Item 610.40 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 
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Atem Articles 


a) 


additional 


(See headnote 4.) 


“(17) Item 610.43 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


————— 


S eee 0.2 cent 


“(18) Items 610.51 and 610.52 (as added by the first supplemental report) are deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


Item Articles 


610. 50 


610.51 | Stainless and heat-resisting steel hollow bars 
610.52 | Other alloy iron or steel hollow bars 
610. 53 | Other high-speed and alloy tool steel 


610. 54 


610. 55 | Other alloy iron or steel 


High-speed and alloy tool steel hollow bars 


Other stainless 5 — -= heat-resisting steel.. 


Rates of duty 


a) 


headno 


do Do. 
-| 14.5 percent Nah valorem plus additional duties. (See | 35 Lio 88 valorem plus additional duties. (See 


Q) 


15.5 erent * valorem plus additional duties, (See 30 percent ad valorem plus additional duties, (See 


headnote 4.) 
Do. 


— Bo.’ 


“(19) Item 674.53 of part 4 of schedule 6 is deleted and the following is inserted in lieu thereof: 


If the Chairman will permit, I should 
like to ask him a series of questions to 
clarify this matter for the record. 

The gentleman has directed, as the 
correspondence shows, the Tariff Com- 
mission to effect the classification of 
tariff duties, without changing rates of 
duties other than those incidental rate 
changes necessary in order to attain the 
overall simplification object. I would, 
at the outset, inquire of the gentleman 
whether or not he thinks the Tariff 
Commission has abided by this congres- 
sional limitation on its power, and would 
like then to ask certain more specific 
questions. 

Mr. MILLS. It is my considered 
judgment that the Tariff Commission 
has abided by the direction given it by 
the Congress in 1954. I think they have 
done, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes] pointed out, an outstand- 
ingly good job. It was not possible for 
them, of course, as we pointed out in the 
letter to the gentleman, in response to 
their statement to me, to provide for 
the establishment. of statistical classes 
in all instances that subsequently have 
been suggested. 

Mr. DENT. You recall, do you not, 
Mr. Chairman, that I sent a certain let- 
ter to you which I read and that the 
reply which I just read into the RECORD 
is yours? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. 


Mr. DENT. I would like also to inquire 
as to the elimination of the classification 
for die blocks and blanks. Alloyed die 
blocks and blanks were classified under 
the old law under paragraphs 304 and 
305 of the Tariff Act of 1930, and are 
presently dutiable at a basic rate of 1614 
percent ad valorem. 

By eliminating this classification al- 
together—which is exactly what this 
act eliminates—the Tariff Commission 
has in effect said that die blocks and 
blanks have to find a new classification. 
Without putting into the act a new 
classification, the very least that we 
could find would be the result would 
be the reduction in the tariffs on this 
item because the unexplained new loca- 
tion for these products leaves it up in the 
air, where it can be placed in any clas- 
sification and the classification that it 
will be placed under forgings—as I un- 
derstand it from Customs Bureau prac- 
tices today—and under forgings would 
be dutiable anywhere from 14% to 5 
percent. Is it your impression from the 
correspondence between you and me and 
the Tariff Commission that this act does 
not in any way reduce tariffs on die 
blocks and alloyed tool steel? 

Mr. MILLS. That is my understand- 
ing. Now let us make it very clear. It 
is the contention of this group that these 
die blocks under the proposed schedules 


have been classified under so-called forg- - 
ing: 


S. 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. MILLS. This letter which the 
gentleman has received and has in- 
corporated in the Record clearly states 
in the future under this new tariff sched- 
ule that these die blocks will, in any dis- 
pute as tò whether they are angles, 
shapes, or sections, or forgings, be clas- 
sified under the word “forgings” so that 
there could not possibly be any change in 
the cao affecting die blocks, as I 
see it. 

Mr. DENT. That is perfectly right, 
and I think the gentleman who spoke 
earlier called attention to one of the 
weaknesses that you are trying to cor- 
rect in this act, which I approve of very 
much, in that each customhouse has had 
a prerogative of establishing their own 
set of custom rules, as it were, by classi- 
fication. In some of the customhouses, 
they have put out some rulings which 
give a broad interpretation to the term 
“otherwise processed,” to the extent that 
if die blocks and blanks are even cleaned 
by brushing, they would not qualify as 
forgings. What I am trying to get into 
the Recorp—and I hope to be given per- 
mission to present for the Recorp the 
explanation of the protest.as well as the 
amendments that would have been 
offered to clarify this, if I had had the 
opportunity to clarify it—is that die 
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blocks and blanks will be considered 
under forgings no matter whether they 
are brushed or partially, as it were, 
processed. 

Mr. MILLS. In the context of my 
letter to you, they will be so considered. 

Mr. DENT. That is all I can ask for 
at this time. I appreciate the courtesy 
ue cooperation of the chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp in 
order to insert an explanation of the 
tool and fine steel amendments which I 
would have offered, if I had had the 
opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, all time 
allowed for general debate has been con- 
sumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendments. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Tariff Classification 
Act of 1962”, 

TITLE I—ADOPTION OF REVISED TARIFF 

SCHEDULES 

Sec. 101. (a) The Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, is amended by striking out titles 
I and II (19 U.S.C. 1001 and 1201) and, sub- 
ject to subsection (b) of this section and to 
sections 102 and 103 of this Act, by substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof a new title I entitled 
“Title I—Tariff Schedules of the United 
Sta y 
(b) Such new title I (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Tariff Schedules of 
the United States“) shall consist of— 

(1) the general headnotes and rules of 
interpretation; 

(2) schedules 1 to 8, inclusive; and 

(3) the appendix to the tariff schedules; 
all as set forth in the report of the United 
States Tariff Commission (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the Commission“) 
entitled “Tariff Classification Study, Pro- 
posed Revised Tariff Schedules of the United 
States”, dated November 15, 1960, as changed 
by the “First Supplemental Report” (Jan- 
uary, 1962); and 

(4) subject to subsection (c), such 
changes in the provisions identified in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of this subsection 

as the Commission decides— 

— tA) are necessary to reflect changes in 
tariff treatment made by statute or under 
authority of law, arising either before the 
date of the enactment. of this Act or on or 
after such date of enactment and before the 
date on which the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States is published pursuant to sub- 
section (d),or 

(B) are otherwise necessary. 

In its determinations under this paragraph, 
the Commission shall apply the standards it 
applied in its report of November 15, 1960, 
referred to above. 

(c)'(1) The Commission shall include the 
changes provided for in subsection (b) (4), 
together with the reasons therefor, in one 
or more supplemental reports which shall 
be promptly published and submitted to the 
President and the Congress. The delivery 
to the Senate and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be made on the same day. 
In its supplemental reports the Commission 
shall include written views submitted to 
the Commission, and testimony before the 
Commission, with respect to provisions of 
the proposed Tariff Schedules of the United 
States, together with the comments of the 
Commission on such views and testimony. 
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(2) (A) No change submitted pursuant to 
the authority contained in subsection (b) 
(4) (B) shall become effective unless, fol- 
lowing the date on which the supplemental 
report containing such charge was submitted 
to the Congress and before the date on which 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
published pursuant to subsection (d), a 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress has elapsed. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A)— 

(i) continuity of session shall be consid- 
ered as broken only by an adjournment of 
the Congress sine die; but 

(ii) in the computation of the 60-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 days to 
a day certain. 

(3) No changes included by the Commis- 
sion in any supplemental report submitted 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
shall become effective unless included in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States as 
published pursuant to subsection (d). 

(4) Any proposed revision of existing law 
contained in the provisions identified in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection 
(b) as to the withdrawal of which the Com- 
missioners voting were equally divided, the 
Commission shall make changes to insure 
that existing law will apply to such articles. 
Paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection 
shall not apply to changes made pursuant 
to this paragraph. 

(d) At the earliest practicable date before 
the date of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent provided for by section 102, the Presi- 
dent shall cause the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States to be published. 

Sec. 102. At the earliest practicable date, 
the President shall take such action as he 
deems necessary to bring the United States 
schedules annexed to foreign trade agree- 
ments into conformity with the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States and, after such 
action is completed, the President shall pro- 
claim— 

(1) the rates of duty in rate column num- 
bered 1 of schedules 1 to 7, inclusive, and 
the other provisions of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States, which are required or 
appropriate to carry out the foreign trade 
agreements to which the United States is a 
contracting party; 

(2) the temporary modifications set forth 
in part 2 of the appendix to the tariff sched- 
ules (that is, those modifications proclaimed 
pursuant to the provisions of section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1364), and of 
other trade-agreements legislation) ; 

(3) the additional import restrictions set 
forth in part 3 of the appendix to the tariff 
schedules (that is, those restrictions pro- 
claimed pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 624) ); and 

(4) the nations or areas and countries set 
forth in general headnote 3(d) of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (relating to 
the treatment of products of certain Com- 
munist-dominated nations or areas and 
countries discriminating against American 
commerce). 

Sec. 103. The provisions of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States as made ef- 
fective on the date provided by section 501 
shall have the status of statutory provisions 
duly enacted by the Congress, except for— 

(1). the rates of duty in rate column num- 
bered 1 of the tariff schedules proclaimed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of section 102 
which are lower than the rates of duty in 
rate column numbered 2 of such schedules 
for the corresponding items; and 

(2) the provisions proclaimed by the 
President pursuant to paragraphs (2), (3), 
and (4) of section 102. 

Sec. 104, the period between the 
date of the enactment of this Act and the 
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effective date of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States— 

(1) all public notices which refer to arti- 
cles in terms of their tariff descriptions and 
which are issued in connection with inves- 
tigations by the Commission or other agency, 
and all findings or recommendations made 
during such period by any such agency with 
respect thereto (including findings or rec- 
ommendations in connection with investiga- 
tions instituted before the date of the en- 
actment of this Act), shall make reference 
to the prospectively applicable provisions of 
such schedules, as determined by the Com- 
mission, as well as to the existing provisions; 
and 

(2) the Commission shall furnish to the 
President, upon request, any of its outstand- 
ing findings restated so as to conform to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
to the fullest extent practicable consistent 
with the purposes of title I of the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954. 

Any such findings or recommendations with 
respect to the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States shall be treated as formal findings 
or recommendations of the agency involved. 


TITLE If—ADMINISTRATIVE AND SAVING 
PROVISIONS 


Sec, 201. The Commission is authorized 
to issue, at appropriate intervals, and to keep 
up to date, a publication containing cur- 
rent tariff schedules and related matters, 
including such matter as may be needed 
for reporting statistics. 

Sec. 202. (a) This Act shall not divest the 
courts of their jurisdiction over a protest 
filed under section 514 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1514), or by an 
American manufacturer, producer, or whole- 
saler under section 516(b) of such Act (19 
U.S.C, 1516(b)), against a liquidation cov- 
ering articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption before the ef- 
fective date of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States. 

(b) If such a protest filed under section 
516(b) is sustained in whole or in part by a 
decision of the United States Customs Court 
or of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, the liquidations cover- 
ing articles of the character covered by such 
court decision, which are entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption 
after the date of publication of such court 
decision, shall be suspended until final dis- 
position is made in accordance with sub- 
section (c). 

(c) If such a protest filed under section 
516(b) is not sustained in whole or in part 
by a final judicial decision, the entries made 
before the effective date of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States shall be liquidated 
in accordance with such final decision, and 
all other entries shall be liquidated subject 
to such schedules, If such a protest is sus- 
tained in whole or in part by a final judicial 
decision, the entries made before the effec- 
tive date of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States shall be liquidated in accord- 
ance with such final decision, and the Com- 
mission shall report to the President such 
changes in the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States as the Commission decides are neces- 
sary to conform them to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent to the substance of such final 
decision. The President shall, as soon as 
practicable, proclaim such changes. The 
changes shall be effective with respect to 
entries, the liquidation of which was sus- 
pended in accordance with subsection (b), 
covering articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on or after the 
effective date of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States. 

Sec. 203. For purposes of applying section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
with respect to the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States— 

(1) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 2 of schedules 1 to 7, inclusive, 
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of the Tariff Schedules of the United States, 
shall be treated as the rates of duty existing 
on July 1, 1934. 

(2) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of schedules 1 to 7, inclusive, of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
shall be treated as the rates of duty existing 
on July 1, 1958; except that with respect to 
any articles the rates for which have been 
permanently changed by statute or Presi- 
dential proclamation since July 1, 1958, the 
rates to be regarded as existing on that date 
shall be rates which the Commission specifi- 
cally declares, in the supplemental reports 
made pursuant to section 101(c) of this Act, 
to be rates which, in its judgment, conform 
to the fullest extent practicable to the rates 
presently regarded as existing on July 1, 
1958. 


TITLE NI—AMENDMENTS AND REPEALS 
Sec. 301. (a) Sections 301, 308, 489, 504, 
and 508 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
are hereby repealed, 
(b) Section 312 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (19 U.S.C, 1312), is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 312. BONDED SMELTING AND REFINING 
WAREHOUSES 


“(a) Any plant engaged in smelting or re- 
fining, or both, of metal-bearing materials 
as defined in this section may, upon the giv- 
ing of satisfactory bond, be designated a 
bonded smelting or refining warehouse. 
Metal-bearing materials may be entered into 
a bonded smelting or refining warehouse 
without the payment of duties thereon and 
there smelted or refined, or both, together 
with metal-bearing materials of domestic 
or foreign origin. Upon arrival of imported 
metal-bearing materials at the warehouse 
they shall be sampled according to commer- 
cial methods and assayed, both under cus- 
toms supervision. The bond shall be charged 
with a sum equal in amount to the duties 
which would be payable on such metal-bear- 
ing materials in their condition as imported 
if entered for consumption, and the bond 
charge shall be adjusted to reflect changes 
in the applicable rate of duty occurring 
while the imported materials are still covered 
by the bond. 

“(b) The several charges against such 
bond may be canceled in whole or in part— 

“(1) upon the exportation from the 
bonded warehouses which treated the metal- 
bearing materials, or from any other bonded 
smelting or refining warehouse, of a quan- 
tity of the same kind of metal contained 
in any product of smelting or refining of 
metal-bearing materials equal to the duti- 
able quantity contained in the imported 
metal-bearing materials less wastage pro- 
vided for in subsection (c), or 

“(2) upon payment of duties on the duti- 
able quantity of metal contained in the 
imported metal-bearing materials, or 

“(3) upon the transfer of the bond charges 
to another bonded smelting or refining 
warehouse by physical shipment of a quan- 
tity of the same kind of metal contained in 
any product of smelting or refining of metal- 
bearing materials equal to the dutiable quan- 
tity contained in the imported metal-bear- 
ing materials less wastage provided for in 
subsection (c), or 

“(4) upon the transfer of the bond charges 
to a bonded customs warehouse other than a 
bonded smelting or refining warehouse by 
physical shipment of a quantity of the same 
kind of metal contained in any product of 
smelting or refining equal to the dutiable 
quantity contained in the imported metal- 
bearing materials less wastage provided for 
in subsection (c), and upon withdrawal from 
such other warehouse for exportation or 
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domestic consumption the provisions of this 
section shall apply, or 

“(5) upon the transfer to another bonded 
smelting or refining warehouse without 
physical shipment of metal of bond charges 
representing a quantity of dutiable metal 
contained in imported metal-bearing mate- 
rials less wastage provided for in subsection 
(c) of the plant of initial treatment of such 
materials provided there is on hand at the 
warehouse to which the transfer is made suf- 
ficient like metal in any form to satisfy the 
transferred bond charges. 

“(c) For purposes of paragraphs (1), (3), 
(4), and (5) of subsection (b), due allow- 
ances shall be made for wastage of metals 
other than copper, lead, and zinc, as ascer- 
tained from time to time by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

“(d) Upon the exportation of a product 
of smelting or refining other than refined 
metal the bond shall be credited with a 
quantity of metal equivalent to the quantity 
of metal contained in the product exported 
less the proportionate part of the deductions 
allowed for losses in determination of the 
bond charge being cancelled that would not 
ordinarily be sustained in production of the 
specific product exported as ascertained from 
time to time by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“(e) Two or more smelting or refining 
warehouses may be included under one gen- 
eral bond and the quantities of each kind of 
metal subject to duty on hand at all of such 
warehouses may be aggregated to satisfy the 
bond obligation. 

“(f) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘metal-bearing materials’ 
means metal-bearing ores and other metal- 
bearing materials provided for in schedule 6, 
part 1, of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States, ‘metal waste and scrap’ and ‘un- 
wrought metal’ to be smelted or refined pro- 
vided for in schedule 6, part 2, of such 
schedules, and metal compounds to be proc- 
essed for the recovery of their metal content; 

“(2) the term ‘smelting or refining’ em- 
braces only pyrometallurgical, hydrometal- 
lurgical, electrometallurgical, chemical, or 
other processes— 

“(A) for the treatment of metal-bearing 
materials to reduce the metal content 
thereof to a metallic state in the course of 
recovering it in forms which if imported 
would be classifiable in part 2 of schedule 6 
as ‘unwrought metal’, or in the form of oxides 
or other compounds which are obtained di- 
rectly from the treatment of materials pro- 
vided for in part 1 of schedule 6, and 

“(B) for the treatment of unwrought 
metal or metal waste and scrap to remove 
impurities or undesired components; and 

“(3) the term ‘product of smelting or re- 
fining’ means metals or metal-bearing ma- 
terials resulting directly from smelting or 
refining processes, but does not include 
metal-bearing ores as defined in part 1 of 
schedule 6. 

“(g) Labor performed and services ren- 
dered pursuant to this section shall be under 
the supervision of an officer of the customs, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and at the expense of the manu- 
facturer. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 302. (a) The first sentence of section 
4501(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended to read as follows: There 
is hereby imposed upon manufactured sugar 
manufactured in the United States, a tax, to 
be paid by the manufacturer at the rate of 
0.53 cent per pound of the total sugars 
therein.” 

(b) Section 4501(b) of such Code is hereby 
repealed. Subsection (c) of section 4501 
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of such Code is redesignated as subsection 
(b), and such subsection is amended— 

(1) by striking out “manufacture, use, or 
importation” in the first sentence thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof “manufacture 
or use”; and 

(2) by striking out “subsection (a) or 
(b)” in the second sentence thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (a)“. 

(c) Section 6418(b) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “; except that no 
such payment shall be allowed with respect 
to any manufactured sugar, or article, upon 
which, through substitution or otherwise, a 
drawback of any tax paid under section 4501 
(b) has been or is to be claimed under any 
provisions of law made applicable by section 
4504”. 

(d) Sections 4504, 4511, 4512, 4513, 4514, 
4521, 4531, 4532, 4541, 4542, 4551, 4552, 4553, 
4561, 4562, 4571, 4572, 4581, 4582, 4601, 4602, 
4603, 6412(d), and 7511 of such Code are 
hereby repealed and the tables of sections 
for such Code are correspondingly amended. 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 1 of the Act of March 
2, 1897 (29 Stat. 604), as amended (21 U.S.C. 
41), is hereby further amended by changing 
the period at the end of the first sentence to 
a comma, by deleting the second sentence, 
and by adding the following after such 
comma: “except as provided in the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States.” 

(b) Section 602 (d) (6) of the Act of June 
30, 1949, chapter 288, title VI, as renum- 
bered by Sixty-fourth Statutes at Large, 
pages 578, 583 (40 U.S.C. 474), is hereby 
amended by changing the comma following 
“Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act” to a semicolon and deleting the re- 
mainder thereof. 

(c) The following provisions are hereby 
repealed: Act of January 9, 1883 (ch. 17, 22 
Stat. 402; 19 U.S.C. 193); Act of May 18, 
1896 (ch. 195, 29 Stat. 122; 19 U.S.C. 194); 
Act of March 3, 1899 (ch. 454, 30 Stat. 1372; 
19 U.S.C. 195); section 1, Act of August 27, 
1949 (ch. 517, 63 Stat. 666; 19 U.S.C. 196a); 
section 11, Act of June 16, 1951 (ch. 141, 65 
Stat. 75; 19 U.S.C. 1367); section 2951, Re- 
vised Statutes (19 U.S.C. 420); section 206 
(b), Act of May 28, 1956 (ch. 327, 70 Stat. 
200; 7 U.S.C, 1856); Act of August 10, 1956 
(ch, 1041, 70A Stat. 137; 10 U.S.C. 2383); 
and section 161(1), Act of August 30, 1954 
(ch. 1073, 68 Stat. 950; 42 U.S.C. 2201(1)). 


TITLE IV—TARIFF TREATMENT OF CUBAN 
PRODUCTS 


Sec. 401. (a) Cuba is hereby declared to 
be a nation described in section 5 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1362, relating to imports 
from nations and areas dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or foreign 
organization controlling the world Commu- 
nist movement). Articles which are— 

(1) the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of Cuba, and 

(2) imported on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, 


shall be denied the benefits of concessions 
contained in any trade ement entered 
into under the authority of section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1351). 

(b) Nothing in subsection (a) shall affect 
the rates of duty or the customs or excise 
treatment of articles the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any country other than 
Cuba. 

(c) Subsection (a) shall not apply on or 
after the date on which the President pro- 
claims that he has determined that Cuba 
is no longer dominated or controlled by the 
foreign government or foreign organization 
controlling the world Communist movement. 

(d) The Act of December 17, 1903 (19 
U.S.C. 124, 125), and section 316 of the 
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Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 

1316), both relating to the implementation 

of the treaty with Cuba concluded on De- 

cember 11, 1902, shall not apply during the 

period during which subsection (a) applies. 
TITLE Y—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 501. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the repeal of titles I and II of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 and the substitution 
of a new title I therefor, as provided for in 
title I of this Act, and the provisions of 
title III of this Act shall become effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption on 
or after the 10th day following the date of 
the proclamation of the President provided 
for in section 102. 

(b) The amendment made by section 302 
(a) shall become effective on the 10th day 
following the date of the proclamation of 
the President provided for in section 102. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mack, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10607) to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 and certain related laws to provide 
for the restatement of the tariff classifi- 
cation provisions, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 564, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


BALTIC LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS 
LAWYERS & JURISTS, INC. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINsKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
among the great international tragedies 
of our time has been the enslavement 
by the Soviet Union of the Baltic States 


and the policy of genocide practiced in - 


those areas by the Soviet Union. 
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Our State Department has been ob- 
livious to the pleas of responsible free 
world leaders of the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian people to insist that the 
U.N. and other international bodies in- 
vestigate all Soviet colonialism practiced 
in these nations and other areas of 
Europe and Asia, 

I remind the Members of the House 
that we have in the Rules Committee 
various resolutions pertaining to a 
special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, We have a responsibility to create 
such a House group to conduct an ef- 
fective and extensive investigation and 
review of all captive nations, despite the 
objections of Secretary of State Rusk 
and his advisers. 

I deem it especially pertinent at this 
time to insert into the Recorp a resolu- 
tion that was adopted at the commemo- 
ration of the 44th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by the Baltic League of Illinois 
Lawyers & Jurists. The resolution is as 
follows: 

The Baltic League of Illinois Lawyers & 
Jurists, Inc., held its commemoration of the 
44th anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, on February 
25, 1962, at the premises of 6245 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The following res- 
olution was adopted: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas in 1940 Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia were illegally and forcibly seized 
by the U.S.S.R., and the Russian agents seized 
the legal governments of the said Baltic 
countries and replaced them with a puppet 
regime; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R. regime of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia deprived the people in 
those countries of their civil rights and fun- 
damental freedom, confiscated their proper- 


ties and business enterprises, converted its. 


citizens into slaves of the U.S.S.R., and de- 
ported them by the thousands to U.S.S.R.; 
and 

Whereas such acts of aggression by the 
U.S.S.R. against Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia are against the world peace and de- 
cency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United Nations should 
bring forthwith the immediate deliberation 
on Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia which 
have been illegally and without just cause 
occupied by the forces of U.S.S.R.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That immediate demand be pre- 
sented to the Soviet Union delegation re- 
questing the immediate withdrawal of all 
Soviet Union military forces and the occu- 
pational agencies from Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Soviet Union return 
all enslaved citizens to their native Baltic 
countries, and release all the prisoners who 
were unjustly condemned and deported from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United Nations ap- 
point a special commission to arrange and 
supervise that the proper elections be set 
forth to elect their own government officials 
in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the Secretary of the United 
Nations, and the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

Dated, at Chicago, Ill., this 25th day of 
February, A.D. 1962. 
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ANACORTES IS AN ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, at 
noon today, Look magazine announced 
its annual All-American City Awards. I 
am happy and honored to say to the 
Members of Congress that Anacortes, 
Wash., a city situated in my congres- 
sional district is among the 11 cities to 
receive all-American titles this year. 

Anacortes is located on the northern 
tip of Fidalgo Island in Puget Sound. It 
is a community of some 8,450 Americans, 
who despite the fact that their area has 
been designated depressed, have by their 
own efforts solved many of their prob- 
lems without outside help. 

This is a city with an economic history 
centered upon fishing and lumber. But 
through the efforts of its own leaders and 
with the backing of the people, Anacortes 
now is the home of two major oil re- 
fineries. Its economy is more diversified 
and there are other plans in the making 
which will contribute to the stability of 
the area. . 

Mr. Speaker, there are many persons 
who could be singled out for their efforts, 
but the list would be too long to read at 
this point. However, I believe Mr. Wally 
Funk, vice president of the Herald Pub- 
lishing Co. and former publisher of the 
Anacortes Bulletin should be commended 
for his presentation on behalf of Ana- 
cortes when the city first was being 
considered for the award. 

I believe that other cities of America 
could learn much from Anacortes, for its 
accomplishments show what a com- 
munity can do locally without relying on 
handouts from the State or Federal 
governments. 


ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great deal of misun- 
derstanding in this country about the is- 
sues involved in the question of seating 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
I regret to say that this misunderstand- 
ing must be laid at the door of the Con- 
gress and executive department for not 
having exerted their full efforts to bring 
these matters to the attention of the 
people and it must be laid at the door of 
our mass media for having failed to give 
heed to the words of those who have 
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been speaking on the real issues and for 
having failed to disseminate this infor- 
mation to the people. 

It is especially distressing that this 
misunderstanding exists in the light of 
the fine job which the U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, 
did in presenting the case to the United 
Nations during its discussion of the Red 
China issue. The real reasons for deny- 
ing Red China a U.N. seat have been 
ignored in reports to the people; in their 
place we have seen only fragile wisps 
from which has been constructed a straw 
man, easily demolished by those who 
would make the ordinary American citi- 
zen—too busy with home, family and 
job to be able to dig into the hard-to- 
reach facts of the case—believe our op- 
position to seating the Red Chinese is 
insubstantial and unreasoned. 

In order to give more emphasis to the 
real reasons behind US. policy 
in this area I am placing in the Recorp 
the speeches of Ambassador Stevenson, 
made on December 1 and 14 last year, 
which do a spendid job of spelling these 
reasons out. These speeches were made 
before the plenary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

I should like to stress, not in dis- 
agreement with Ambassador Stevenson 
but to emphasize certain of his points, 
that the surest way to destroy the 
United Nations would be the destruction 
of its standards, and the admission of 
a nation which repudiates these 
standards goes far toward destroying 
them. I believe it is proper U.S. policy 
to strive for the improvement of United 
Nations standards, not to aid and abet 
in their deterioration. 

The details of Red China’s acts of re- 
pudiation of the U.N. Charter principles 
should be pointed up more fully and in 
greater detail. During the most recent 
debate in this body on the question of a 
resolution against admission of Red 
China—the 19th time Congress has 
passed such a resolution almost unani- 
mously—I urged that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee state the case against 
Red China in detail, giving particulars 
of the Chinese repudiations of inter- 
national standards. I am happy to say 
that the committee’s chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morgan], has assured me that this is 
a project on which the committee staff 
is now working. In particular I would 
note Red China’s failure to abide by the 
International Narcotics Agreement, the 
International Geneva Convention pro- 
visions for the treatment of war 
prisoners and the observance of the Red 
Cross symbol on hospitals, ambulances, 
and so forth, and the continuing failure 
of the Communist Chinese to account for 
U.S. Korean war prisoners. This list is 
far from exhaustive. 

The real issues in the Red China 
question should be brought before the 
people and stressed. I might suggest 
also that the members of the Americans 
for Democratic Action take the time to 
review Ambassador Stevenson’s speeches, 
and then help disseminate facts on the 
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issue. If this were done, I do not believe 
the Congress would have to go once 
again through the strange procedure of 
saying, for the 20th time, that the facts 
and arguments are overwhelmingly 
against the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
SON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, IN PLENARY, ON 
THE QUESTION OF THE REPRESENTATION OF 
CHINA IN THE UNITED NATIONS, DECEMBER 1, 
1961 


The question confronting the Assembly 
of the representation of China in the United 
Nations is of worldwide importance. 

We live in an age when the ever-expand- 
ing family of nations is striving anew to 
realize the vision of the United Nations 
Charter: a world community, freed from the 
overhanging menace of war, acting together 
in equal dignity and mutual tolerance to 
create a better life for humanity. This very 
Assembly, in its majestic diversity, is both 
the physical symbol and the practical em- 
bodiment—however imperfect—of that tran- 
scendent vision. 

In striving toward that vision, what we 
decide about the representation of China 
will have momentous consequences. For 
more is at stake than the status of certain 
delegations, More is at stake than the 
registering or reflecting of existing facts of 
power. Indeed, the underlying question is 
how the great people of China, who by a 
tragedy of history have been forcibly cut off 
from their own traditions and even led into 
war against the community of nations, can 
be enabled to achieve their own desires to 
live with themselves and with the rest of 
the world in peace and tolerance. 

This question has a long history. For 12 
years past, ever since the Communist armies 
conquered the Chinese mainland and the 
Republic of China relocated its Government 
in Taipei, the community of nations has 
been confronted with a whole set of pro- 
foundly vexing problems. Most of them have 
arisen from aggressive military actions by 
the Chinese Communists—against > 
against the Government of the Republic of 
China on its island refuge, against Tibet, 
and against south and southeast Asia. 

The problem before us today, in its sim- 
plest terms, is this: The authorities who haye 
carried out those aggressive actions, who 
have for 12 years been in continuous and 
violent defiance of the principles of the 
United Nations and of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, and deaf to the restrain- 
ing pleas of law-abiding members—these 
same warlike authorities claim the right to 
occupy the seat of China here, and demand 
that we eject from the United Nations the 
representatives of the Republic of China. 

The gravity of this problem is heightened 
in its worldwide political and moral signifi- 
cance by the fact that the Republic of 
China’s place in the United Nations, since 
its founding in 1945, has been filled by its 
representatives with distinction—filled by 
representatives of a law-abiding government 
which, under most difficult circumstances, 
has done its duty well and faithfully in the 
United Nations, and against which there is 
no ground for serious complaint, let alone 
expulsion. 

The United States believes, as we have be- 
lieved from the beginning, that the United 
Nations would make a tragic and perhaps 
irreparable mistake if it yielded to the claim 
of an aggressive and unregenerate People's 
Republic of China” to replace the Republic 
of China in the United Nations. I realize 
that we have sometimes been charged with 
unrealism—and even with ignoring the ex- 
istence of 600 million people. 
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That is a strange charge. My country’s 
soldiers fought with other soldiers of the 
United Nations in Korea for nearly 3 years 
against a huge invading army from the main- 
land of China. My country's negotiators 
have done their best, for nearly 10 years, at 
Panmunjom, at Geneva, at Warsaw, to nego- 
tiate with the emissaries of Peiping. 

No country is more aware of their exist- 
ence. I think it could be said with more 
justice that it would be dangerously un- 
realistic if this assembly were to bow to the 
demands of Peiping to expel and replace 
the Republic of China in the United Na- 
tions; it would be ignoring the warlike 
character and aggressive behavior of the 
rulers who dominate 600 million people and 
who talk of the inevitability of war as an 
article of faith and refuse to renounce the 
use of force. 

To consider this subject in its proper 
light, Mr. President, we must see it against 
the background of the era in which we live. 
It is an era of sweeping revolutionary 
changes. We cannot clearly see the end. 
With dramatic swiftness the classic age of 
empire is drawing to a close. More than 
one-third of the member states of the 
United Nations have won their independence 
since the United Nations itself was founded. 
Today, together with all other free and aspir- 
ing nations, they are working to perfect their 
independence by developing their economies 
and training their peoples. Already they 
play a vital part in the community of na- 
tions and in the work of this organization. 

Thus, for the first time in history on this 
grand scale, we have seen an imperial sys- 
tem end, not in violent convulsions and 
the succession of still another empire, but 
in the largely peaceful rise of new independ- 
ent states—equal members of a worldwide 
community. 

So diverse is that community in traditions 
and attitudes; so small and closely knit to- 
gether is our modern world; so much do we 
have need of one another—and so frightful 
are the consequences of war—that all of us 
whose representatives gather in this general 
assembly hall must more than ever be de- 
termined, as the charter says, “To practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors.” For there can 
be no independence any more except in a 
community: and there can be no community 
without tolerance. 

Such is one of the great revolutionary 
changes of our time: a spectacular revolu- 
tion of emancipation and hope. But this 
century has also bred more sinister revolu- 
tions born out of reaction to old injustices 
and out of the chaos of world war. These 
movements have brought into being a plague 
of warrior states—the scourge of our age. 
These regimes have been characterized not 
by democracy but by dictatorship; they have 
been concerned not with people but with 
power; not with the consent of the people 
but with control of the people; not with 
tolerance and conciliation but with hatred, 
falsehood, and permanent struggle. They 
have varied in their names and their ideol- 
ogies but that has been their essential char- 
acter. 

Nowhere have these qualities been carried 
to a greater extreme, or on a grander scale, 
than on the mainland of China under Com- 
munist rule. The regime has attempted 
through intimidation, hunger, and ceaseless 
agitation—and through a so-called commune 
system which even allied Communist states 
view with distaste—to reduce a brilliant and 
spirited civilization to a culture of military 
uniformity and iron discipline. Day and 
night, by poster and loudspeaker and public 
harangue, the people are reminded of their 
duty to hate the foreign enemy. 
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Into the international sphere the Chinese 
Communists have carried the same qualities 
of arrogance, regimentation and aggression. 
Many people hoped, after their invasion of 
Korea ended, that they would thereupon give 
up the idea of foreign conquest. Instead they 
sponsored and supplied the communizing of 
North Vietnam; they resumed their warlike 
threats against Taiwan; they launched a cam- 
paign of armed conquest to end the auton- 
omy of Tibet; and all along their southern 
borders they have pressed forward into new 
territory. To this day, in a fashion re- 
calling the early authoritarian emperors of 
China, they pursue all these policies, and in 
addition seek to use the millions of Chinese 
residing abroad as agents of tlfeir political 
designs. 

In fact, these modern Chinese imperialists 
have gone further than their imperial an- 
cestors ever dreamed of going. There are at 
this time in Communist China training 
centers for guerrilla warfare, young men 
from Asia, Africa, and Latin America being 
trained in sabotage and guerrilla tactics for 
eventual use in their own countries. Thus 
the strategy of Mao Tse-tung, of “protracted 
revolutionary war in the rural areas,” has 
become one of the principal world exports— 
and no longer an “invisible export”—of 
Communist China. 

We have exact information about some of 
these activities. For example, we have the 
testimony of six young men from the Re- 
public of Cameroun who traveled clan- 
destinely from their country to the main- 
land of China last year. They arrived in 
China on June 9 and left on August 30. 
During that period they had a 10-week 
course from French-speaking instructors in 
a military academy outside Peiping. The 
curriculum of this educational institution, 
taken from the syllabus those men brought 
home, included such items as these: 

Correct use of explosives and grenades. 

Planning a sabotage operation. 

How to use explosives against houses, rails, 
bridges, tanks, guns, trucks, tractors, etc. 

Manufacture of explosives from easily ob- 
tained materials. 

Manufacture and use of mines and 
grenades. 

Use of semiautomatic rifles and carbines. 

Theory and practice of guerrilla warfare; 
ambushes; attacks on communications, 

Political lectures with such titles as The 
People’s War,” “The Party,” “The United 
Front,” and, of course, “The Imperialists Are 
Only Paper Tigers.” 

This, incidentally, was the fourth in a 
series of courses to train Camerounians to 
fight for the overthrow, not of European 
colonial rulers (for their rule had already 
ended) but of their own sovereign African 
government. 

Such an affinity for aggressive violence, 
and for subversive interference in other 
countries, is against all the rules of the 
civilized world; but it accords with the out- 
look and objective of the Peiping rulers. It 
was the supreme leader of Chinese commu- 
nism, Mao Tse-tung, who summed up his 
world outlook over 20 years ago in these 
words: “Everything can be made to grow 
Out of the barrel of a gun.” And again: 
“The central duty and highest form of 
revolution is armed seizure of political 
power, the settling of problems by means of 
war, This Marxist-Leninist principle is uni- 
versally correct, whether in China or in for- 
eign countries; it is always true.” 

President Tito of Yugoslavia knows to 
what extremes this dogma of violence has 
been carried. In a speech to his people in 
1958, he quoted the Chinese leaders as say- 
ing with apparent complacency “that in any 
possible war * * * there would still be 300 
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million left: that is to say, 300 million would 
get killed and 300 million would be left 
behind.” 

In an age when reasonable men through- 
out the world fear and detest the thought 
of nuclear war, from the Chinese Commu- 
nist thinkers there comes the singular boast 
that, after such a war, “on the debris of a 
dead imperialism the victorious people would 
create with extreme rapidity a civilization 
thousands of times higher than the capitalist 
system and a truly beautiful future for 
themselves.” 

In fact, only 3 months ago it was these 
same Chinese Communist leaders who offi- 
cially acclaimed the resumption of nuclear 
tests by the Soviet Union as “a powerful 
inspiration to all peoples striving for world 
peace.“ What a queer idea of world peace 
they seem to have. 

With such a record and such a philosophy 
of violence and fanaticism, no wonder this 
regime, after 12 years still has no diplomatic 
relations with almost two-thirds of the gov- 
ernments of the world. One cannot help 
wondering what the representatives of such 
a predatory regime would contribute in our 
United Nations councils to the solution of 
the many dangerous questions which con- 
front us. 

I believe these facts are enough, Mr. 
President, to show how markedly Commu- 
nist China has deviated from the pattern 
of progress and peace embodied in our 
charter and toward which the community 
of nations is striving. In its present mood 
it is a massive and brutal threat to man’s 
struggle to better his lot in his own way— 
and even, perhaps, to man’s very survival. 
Its gigantic power, its reckless ambition, and 
its unconcern for human values, make it the 
major world problem. 

Now, what is to be done about this prob- 
lem? And what in particular can the United 
Nations do? 

The problem is, in reality, age-old. How 
can those who prize tolerance and humility, 
those whose faith commands them to “love 
those that hate you,” how can they make 
a just reply to the arrogant and the rapacious 
and the bitterly intolerant? To answer with 
equal intolerance would be to betray our 
own humane values. But to answer with 
meek submission or with a convenient pre- 
tense that wrong is not really wrong—this 
would betray the institutions on which the 
future of a peaceful world depend. 

There are some who acknowledge the ille- 
gal and aggressive conduct of the Chinese 
Communists, but who believe that the United 
Nations can somehow accommodate this un- 
bridled power and bring it in some measure 
under the control—or at least the influ- 
ence—of the community of nations. They 
maintain that this can be accomplished by 
bringing Communist China into participa- 
tion in the United Nations. By this step— 
so we are told—the interplay of ideas and 
interests in the United Nations would sooner 
or later cause these latter-day empire build- 
ers to abandon their warlike ways and ac- 
commodate themselves to the rule of law 
and the comity of nations. 

This is a serious view and I intend to dis- 
cuss it seriously. Certainly, we must never 
abandon hope of winning over even the most 
stubborn antagonist. 

But reasons born of sober experience oblige 
us to restrain our wishful thoughts. There 
are four principal reasons which I think are 
of overriding importance and I must ear- 
nestly urge the Assembly to consider them 
with great care, for the whole future of the 
United Nations may be at stake. 

My first point is that the step advocated, 
once taken, is irreversible. We cannot try 
it and then give it up if it fails to work. 
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Given the extraordinary and forbidding dif- 
ficulty of expulsion under the charter, we 
must assume that, once in our midst, the 
Peiping representatives would stay—for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

Secondly, there are ample grounds to sus- 
pect that a power given to such bitter words 
and ruthless actions as those of the Peiping 
regime, far from being reformed by its expe- 
rience in the United Nations, would be en- 
couraged by its success in gaining admission 
to exert, all the more forcefully, by threats 
and maneuvers, a most disruptive and de- 
moralizing influence on the Organization at 
this critical moment in its history. 

Thirdly, its admission, in circumstances in 
which it continues to violate and defy the 
principles of the charter, could seriously 
shake public confidence in the United Na- 
tions—I can assure you it would do so among 
the people of the United States—and this 
alone would significantly weaken the Organi- 
zation. 

Elementary prudence requires the General 
Assembly to refiect that there is no sign or 
record of any intention by the rulers of Com- 
munist China to pursue a course of action 
consistent with the charter. Indeed, the 
signs all point the other way. The Peiping 
authorities have shown nothing but con- 
tempt for the United Nations. They go out 
of their way to depreciate it and to insult its 
members, They refuse to abandon the use 
of force in the Taiwan Straits. They con- 
tinue to encroach on the territorial integrity 
of other states. They apparently don't even 
get along very well with the U.S.S.R. 

Fourth, Mr. President, and with particular 
emphasis, let me recall to the attention of 
my fellow delegates the explicit conditions 
which the Chinese Communists themselves 
demand to be fulfilled before they will deign 
to accept a seat in the United Nations. I 
quote their Prime Minister, Chou En-lai: 

“The United Nations must expel the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique and restore China’s 
legitimate rights; otherwise it would be im- 
possible for China to have anything to do 
with the United Nations.” 

In this short sentence are two impossible 
demands. The first is that we should expel 
from the United Nations the Republic of 
China. The second, “to restore China's le- 
gitimate rights,” in this context and in the 
light of Peiping's t demands, can 
have only one meaning—that the United Na- 
tions should acquiesce in Communist 
China’s design to conquer Taiwan and the 
11 million people who live there, and thereby 
to overthrow and abolish the independent 
government of the Republic of China. 

The effrontery of these demands is shock- 
ing. The Republic of China, which we are 
asked to expel and whose conquest and over- 
throw we are asked to approve, is one of the 
founding members of the United Nations. 
Its rights in this organization extend in an 
unbroken line from 1945, when the charter 
was framed and went into effect, to the 
present. 

Mr. President, the Republic of China is a 
charter member of this organization. The 
seat of the Republic of China is not empty; 
it is occupied, and should continue to be 
occupied, by the able delegates of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China. 

The fact that control over the Chinese 
mainland was wrested from the Government 
of the Republic of China by force of arms, 
and its area of actual control was thus great- 
ly reduced, does not, in the least, justify ex- 
pulsion, nor alter the legitimate rights of 
the Government. 

The de jure authority of the Government 
of the Republic of China extends throughout 
the territory of China. Its effective jurisdic- 
tion extends over an area of over 14,000 
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square miles, an area greater than the terri- 
tory of Albania, Belgium, Cyprus, El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, Israel, Lebanon, or Luxembourg— 
all of them member states of the United Na- 
tions. It extends over 11 million people; that 
is, over more people than exist in the terri- 
tory of 65 United Nations members. Its ef- 
fective control, in other words, extends over 
more people than the legal jurisdiction of 
two-thirds of the governments represented 
here. The economic and social standard of 
living of the people under its jurisdiction is 
one of the highest in all Asia, and is incom- 
parably higher than the miserable standard 
prevailing on the mainland. The progressive 
agrarian policy of the Government of the 
Republic of China and its progress in politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural affairs contrast 
starkly with the policies of the rulers in 
Peiping under whom the unhappy lot of the 
mainland people has been little but oppres- 
sion, communes, famine, and cruelty. 

All those who have served with the repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of China in the 
United Nations know their high standards 
of conduct, their unfailing dignity and cour- 
tesy, their contributions, and their consist- 
ent devotion to the principles and the suc- 
cess of our organization. 

The notion of expelling the Republic of 
China is thus absurd and unthinkable. But 
what are we to say of the other condition 
sought by Peiping—that the United Nations 
stand aside and let them conquer Taiwan 
and the 11 million people who live there? 
In effect, Peiping is asking the United Na- 
tions to set its seal of approval in advance 
upon what would be as massive a resort to 
arms as the world has witnessed since the 
end of World War II. Of course the United 
Nations will never stultify itself in such a 
way. 

The issue we face is, among other things, 
this question—whether it is right for the 
United Nations to drive the Republic of 
China from this organization in order to 
make room for a regime whose appetite seems 
to be insatiable. It is whether we intend 
to abandon the charter requirement that 
all U.N. members must be peace loving and 
to give our implicit blessing to an aggressive 
and bloody war against those Chinese who 
are still free in Taiwan. What an invitation 
to aggression the Soviet proposal would be— 
and what a grievous blow to the good name 
of the United Nations. 

In these circumstances the United States 
earnestly believes that it is impossible to 
speak seriously today of “bringing Commu- 
nist China into the United Nations.” No 
basis exists on which such a step could be 
taken. We believe that we must first do 
just the opposite: we must instead find a 
way to bring the United Nations—its law 
and its spirit—back into the whole territory 
of China. 

The root of the problem lies, as it has 
lain from the beginning, in the hostile, cal- 
lous, and seemingly intractable minds of the 
Chinese Communist rulers. Let those mem- 
bers who advocate Peiping’s admission seek 
to exert upon its rulers whatever benign 
influence they can, in the hope of persuad- 
ing them to accept the standards of the 
community of nations. Let those rulers re- 
spond to these appeals; let them give up 
trying to impose their demands on this Or- 
ganization; let them cease their aggression, 
direct and indirect, and their threats of ag- 
gression; let them show respect for the rights 
of others; let them recognize and accept the 

ice and diversity of culture and 
institutions among their neighbors. 

Therefore, Mr. President, let the Assembly 
declare the transcendent importance of this 
question of the representation of China. Let 
us reaffirm the position which the General 
Assembly took 10 years ago, that such a ques- 
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tion as this “should be considered in the 
light of the purposes and principles of the 
charter.” 

The issue on which peace and the future 
of Asia so greatly depend is not simply 
whether delegates from Peiping should take 
a place in the General Assembly. More pro- 
foundly still, it is whether the United Na- 
tions, with its universal purposes of peace 
and tolerance, shall be permitted to take its 
rightful place in the minds of the people of 
all of China, 

Today the rulers in Peiping still repeat 
the iron maxim of Mao Tse-tung: “All po- 
litical power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun.” If that maxim had been followed the 
United Nations would never have been cre- 
ated, and this world would long since have 
been covered with radioactive ashes. It is an 
obsolete maxim, and the sooner it is aban- 
doned, the sooner the people of all of China 
are allowed to resume their traditionally 
peaceful policies, the better for the world. 

The United States will vote against the 
Soviet draft resolution and give its full sup- 
port to the continued participation of the 
representatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China in the United Nations. 

No issue before the United Na- 
tions this year has such fateful consequences 
for the future of this organization. The 
vital ce which would be attached to 
any alteration of the current situation needs 
no explanation. The United States has 
therefore joined today with the delegations 
of Australia, Colombia, Italy, and Japan in 
presenting a resolution under which the 
Assembly would determine that any pro- 
posal to change the representation of China 
would be considered an important question 
in accordance with the Charter. Indeed, 4 
would be hard to consider such a proposal 
in any other light and we trust it will be 
solidly endorsed by the Assembly. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
SON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, IN PLENARY SES- 
SION, ON THE CHINESE REPRESENTATION 
QUESTION, DECEMBER 14, 1961 


At this session of the General Assembly 
the United States favored full and free de- 
bate on the question of the representation 
of China in the United Nations. We have 
been having just such a debate for 2 weeks, 
and we have heard from no less than 50 
speakers, 

At several points we have heard again some 
old ideological tirades. History has been 
turned upside down by such statements that 
it was South Korea which attacked North 
Korea on that infamous Sunday morning in 
June 1950. And a few of the speeches have 
been seasoned with captious, capricious and 
irrelevant inaccuracies. I shall resist the 
temptation to contradict them in detail. 

Mr. President, I must, however, reply 
briefly to a suggestion by several speakers— 
that the real reason for U.S. opposition to a 
change in Chinese representation is that we 
resent the social system of the Peiping re- 
gime. This, of course, is a red herring. It is 
well known that we maintain normal rela- 
tions with a number of Communist states. 
We did not oppose the recent entry of an- 
other such country into this body. In re- 
cent weeks the President of the United 
States said quite clearly that we have no 
objection to a Communist regime if that is 
what the people of a certain country want 
for themselves. 

No, Mr. President, that is not the problem. 
Nor is it the problem that we are confusing 
1962 with 1945 or 1949; indeed, we believe in 
the redemption of sin—and letting bygones 
be bygones. 


No amount of good will, of tolerance, of 
generosity, or of wishful thinking can ob- 
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scure the reality of 1961—that we are asked 
to offer membership in this body to a re- 
gime which believes in the rule of the gun— 
not the rule of reason, or of negotiation, or 
of cooperative action—but the rule of the 
gun. 

And no amount of sentiment can obscure 
the fact that the draft resolution of the 
Soviet Union would give a Jicense for the 
Peiping regime to use armed force against a 
member who sits in this Assembly. One can 
hardly accuse Ambassador Zorin of equivo- 
cation on this point. In his opening state- 
ment in this debate he was explicit about 
the alleged “right” of Peiping to “liquidate 
through the use of force” the Republic of 
China on Taiwan, “That,” he said, “is with- 
in its exclusive right and nobody else’s.” 

Mr. President, this body has devoted many 
anguished hours to its duty and resolve to 
prevent the use of force. Now we are faced 
with this stupefying request to sanction the 
use of force. 

And some would have us believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that this really is not an important 
question for the United Nations—just a rou- 
tine procedural point for casual decision. 

Mr. President, article 18 of the charter, 
which deals with the important question 
issue is not a narrow, legalistic concept. In 
the wisdom of the founders, it is left to the 
Assembly to determine—on general political 
grounds—what is and is not an important 
question. And this is precisely what the 
Assembly has done on one occasion after an- 
other. There is nothing unusual about the 
procedure involved. For example, as recent- 
ly as October 27 this year the Assembly de- 
cided by vote that a resolution dealing with 
the report of the Scientific Committee on 
Effects of Atomic Radiation was of sufficient 
importance to require for passage a two- 
thirds majority of all members present and 
voting. This was fully in accordance with 
the rules of procedure and article 18 of the 
charter, 

There has also been an effort to confuse 
this debate by contending that a precedent 
was sent for the question before us when the 
Assembly accepted the credentials of the 
representatives of the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) in November 1960. The state- 
ment has even been made that the resolution 
was passed by a simple majority. 

In point of fact, the resolution was passed 
by better than a two-thirds majority. But 
that is not the main point. The main point 
is that there is no analogy between the pres- 
entation of credentials by the unchallenged 
chief of state of a new nation which has just 
achieved membership and the present pro- 
posal to throw out a founding member and 
replace it with representatives of another 
regime. I hope no further effort will be 
made to confuse the issue on this score, 

Mr. President, I submit with all sincerity 
that the proposal to expel a member which 
supports the charter to make room for a 
regime which defies the charter and to arm 
that regime with a United Nations license 
to make war across the Formosa Strait is 
wrong from the viewpoint of this organiza- 
tion—is morally wrong—is legally wrong— 
is unrealistic in the light of the relevant 
realities of 1961. And, whatever else may 
be said, it is undubitably an important ques- 
tion—one of the most important questions 
ever likely to come before us. 

A recurrent theme running through the 
arguments put forth by those who favor 
immediate admission of Red China is a plea 
for realism. Let us face the fact, these 
speakers say, that the mainland of China 
has been under the control of the Chinese 
Communist Party for lo, these 12 years past. 
Let us, they say, face the fact—repeated 
from this rostrum scores of times during the 
past 10 days—that there are 650 or 700 mil- 
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lion Chinese people under the control of that 
regime, And, they say finally, let us face the 
fact that this is 1961—not 1945. 

The idea behind this theme seems to be 
that other delegations are guilty of a lack 
of realism because they are not bowled over 
by the big reality—which seems to be that 
Communist control of mainland China is 
Communist control of mainland China. But 
no one has disputed this obvious fact. As I 
heard it repeated over and over, I thought of 
the aphorism about the woodpecker: “Thou 
sayest such undisputed things in such a 
solemn way.” 

But these repeated facts only help to de- 
fine the problem; they do not help to 
solve it. 

To act wisely on the matter before us, 
we must look at all the relevant and cur- 
rent realities bearing upon the Communist 
regime in Peiping and the organization it 
aspires to join. I suggest that there are six 
such realities of major consequence to the 
decision we are soon to make. 

The first reality is that the regime in 
Peiping does not in any meaningful way 
represent those 700 million people of whom 
we have heard so often these past 2 weeks: 
the mass executions, the iron controls, the 
total suppression of all personal freedom 
and civil liberties, the 2 million Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong—these are proof 
enough. 

The second reality is that the Communist 
Chinese regime has already made a record 
of aggression and hostility toward its neigh- 
bors in Korea, in Tibet, in India and in 
southeast Asia. 

The third reality is that the Chinese Com- 
munists are dedicated today—and as a mat- 
ter of high policy—to war and violent revolu- 
tion in other countries. 

The fourth reality is that the Republic of 
China is a founding member of the United 
Nations—that the Government of the Re- 
public of China exists, and so do 11 million 
people on Talwan— that its delegation which 
sits here now has performed honorable serv- 
ice to the United Nations and its Charter. 

The fifth reality is the Charter of the 
United Nations—which sets forth explicitly 
the requirements for membership and the 
terms for expulsion. 

The sixth reality is the proposal which is 
put to us in the Soviet draft resolution— 
which is this: that by our own deliberate 
action we are first to throw out a founding 
member who is guilty of nothing, in order 
to empty a seat in this hall; we are then to 
invite another delegation to enter this body 
on its own terms, to fill that empty seat; and 
we are to present that new delegation with 
a special license to commit armed aggression 
against the member we have just ejected 
illegally. 

This is the reality of the proposal before 
us: to violate our own charter to make room 
for a regime whose creed and actions are 
diametrically opposed to the letter and spirit 
of the U.N. Charter. 

These are realities. These are facts. And 
it is precisely these hard, cold, and current 
realities of 1961 which persuade my dele- 
gation that what we are asked to do is not 
realistic, but unrealistic. 

And it is these realities which have been 
overlooked or conveniently ignored by some 
who have spoken on this subject in recent 
days. 

Mr. President, to be tolerant we do not 
have to be naive; to be generous we do not 
have to be foolhardy; and to be realistic, 
most certainly we do not have to be carried 
away by wishful dreams, 

I have in mind especially the suggestion 
made by several speakers that once the 
Peiping regime has been admitted to this 
organization, it would forthwith change its 
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spots—and join cooperatively with other na- 
tions to help keep the peace and otherwise 
engage in constructive international enter- 
Prise. 

This is a most tempting thought which all 
of us would like to share. But I still look 
for evidence that there is any substance to 
it. All the evidence points the other way. 
And it would be exceedingly dangerous to 
substitute our hopes for the hard evidence 
about the intentions of the Peiping regime 
which is furnished to us by that regime 
itself. 

This evidence is not of our manufacture. 
It is not the product of ill-will on our side. It 
is the official evidence offered by the Peiping 
regime itself—in its own words and in its 
own actions. We would ignore it at our com- 
mon peril because it bears directly upon the 
work and the future of this organization. 
And it shows clearly Just how harmoniously 
the Peiping regime would fit into the de- 
liberations of this body—just how construc- 
tive a contribution we could expect from 
this new voice in the United Nations. 

Let me remind the delegates of the basic 
world view of the Peiping regime. It was put 
quite clearly by Red Flag, the theoretical 
journal of the central committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, in April 1960. 

“Everyone knows,” says Red Flag, that there 
are “principally two types of countries with 
social systems fundamentally different in 
nature. One type belongs to the world So- 
cialist system, the other to the world capital- 
ist system.” This statement means that in 
the eyes of Peiping every member of this 
assembly which does not belong to the world 
Communist system belongs by definition to 
what Peiping calls the “capitalist-imperial- 
ist system”—for there are only two types of 
countries. 

And Red Flag goes on to announce “the 
capitalist-imperialist system absolutely will 
not crumble by itself. It will be pushed over 
by the proletarian revolution within the im- 
perialist country concerned, and the na- 
tional revolution in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries. Revolution means the 
use of revolutionary violence by the op- 
pressed class, it means revolutionary war.” 

This concept is further borne out by a 
statement from a senior official of the 
Chinese Communist Government, Tung Pi- 
wu, who declared on October 9, 1961, at a 
public meeting in Peiping, “in the present 
epoch, only under the leadership of the 
proletariat, and by obtaining the help of the 
Socialist countries, will it be possible for any 
country to win complete victory in its na- 
tional and democratic revolution.” In other 
words a Communist revolution, aided by 
external support from Communist countries, 
must still be fostered in the newly independ- 
ent countries of the world. 

Proof that these are not mere words was 
heard in this Assembly only the other day, 
when the distinguished delegate of one new 
African nation poignantly described Peiping's 
incessant campaign to destroy his govern- 
ment through subversion and guerrilla war- 
fare. 

This is the world view of the Peiping 
regime and it should be warning enough 
to all of us. But what does Peiping think 
more precisely about our most urgent world 
problems—about the kind of problem we 
attempt to deal with in these United Na- 
tions? I shall mention two—disarmament 
and the U.N. operations in the Congo. 

On disarmament we also find the evidence 
in the same Red Flag article. Remember, 
if you please, the premise that all nations 
which are not members of the world Com- 
munist system are considered to be “im- 
perialist.” Red Flag says: “It is inconceiv-~- 
able that imperialism will accept a proposal 
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for general and complete disarmament * * * 
only when the Socialist revolution is victori- 
ous throughout the world can there be a 
world free from war.“ 

That takes care of our search for general 
disarmament. According to Peiping it is a 
hopeless illusion until all governments have 
been overthrown by violent Communist 
revolution. In the meantime, Peiping’s 
policy on the recent rupture of the morato- 
rium on nuclear testing is the following— 
in their own words, of course: “The Soviet 
Government's decision to conduct experi- 
mental explosions of nuclear weapons is in 
accord with the interests of world peace and 
those of the people of all countries.” 

As for the United Nations operation in the 
Congo, Peiping’s policy is set forth as re- 
cently as December 6 in the People’s Daily, 
the official newspaper of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Our peacekeeping effort in 
the Congo, in which troops of a score of 
members are involved, is described in Peo- 
ple's Daily as nothing but imperialism under 
United Nations cover. “As long as the 
Congo remains occupied by the United Na- 
tions force,” according to People’s Daily, “the 
Congolese issue will remain unsolvable and 
the freedom of other African countries inse- 
cure.” The article demands an immediate 
stop to the United Nations operation in the 
Congo. 

That, of course, is a prescription for tribal 
strife, chaos and slaughter in the Congo— 
which, no doubt, is what Peiping desires, 

Finally, Mr. President, at the very moment 
when some members of this Assembly were 
pleading the qualifications of the Peiping re- 
gime for membership in the United Nations, 
the People’s Daily of December 10, 1961— 
just 4 days ago—said: 

“All revolutionary people can never aban- 
don the truth that ‘all political power grows 
out of the barrel of a gun’.” 

“The revolutionary theories, strategy and 
tactics, summed up by the Chinese people 
in revolutionary practice and expressed in a 
nutshell in Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s writ- 
ings, are carrying more and more weight with 
the people of various countries.” 

“To put it frankly, all oppressed nations 
and peoples will sooner or later rise in revo- 
lution, and this is precisely why revolution- 
ary experiences and theories will naturally 
gain currency among these nations and 
peoples. This is why pamphlets introducing 
guerrilla warfare in China have such wide 
circulation in Africa, Latin America and 
Asia.” 

Nowhere in this extraordinary document 
do the Chinese Communists deny that their 
actions have been as I described them. In- 
deed, they boastfully announce their in- 
tention to continue spreading violence and 
dissension abroad. 

Note carefully, also, if you will, that none 
of these official statements has anything to 
do with membership or nonmembership in 
the United Nations. Peiping does not say 
that it favors atomic testing now, but would 
feel differently if admitted to the United Na- 
tions. Peiping does not say that it wants 
the United Nations to abandon the Congo 
now, but would feel differently if admitted 
to the United Nations. Peiping does not say 
that, although it is now training guerrillas 
for revolution in other countries, it would 
act differently if admitted to the United 
Nations. 

We have no other choice but to believe 
that these policies would be pursued and 
advocated in this very Assembly by Chinese 
Communist representatives who believe that 
all political power grows out of the barrel of 
a gun. 

What else can we assume —and be realistic? 
What else can we expect — confronted with 
the evidence? 
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It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
members will be well advised to think care- 
fully about our obligations and responsibili- 
ties to the people of the world, who want the 
United Nations to continue as a going con- 
cern—and go on to new strengths and new 
triumphs. They would do well to consider 
the already delicate deliberations of this 
body—and the already difficult operations 
on which we are embarked. They would do 
well to think long and hard about these 
things—and then ask themselves whether 
the work of this body would be helped or 
hindered by the presence here of a delegation 
from Peiping. 

One of the members, in the course of de- 
bate, lamented at length on the sad plight 
of the people on mainland China. My dele- 
gation yields to no other in its concern for 
the people of China. But the delegate in 
question went on to suggest that if Peiping 
were in the United Nations, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization “could have been 
of assistance” to the hungry people of China. 

Perhaps he does not know that Peiping re- 
jected an offer of help extended to the 
Chinese Communist Red Cross Society by 
the League of Red Cross Societies—of which 
Communist China is a member. While we 
know of it from the press, the people on the 
Chinese mainland never were told that such 
an offer of international assistance had been 
extended. 

Would Peiping, which refused help for its 
own people from one humanitarian inter- 
national organization to which it belongs, 
accept help from another international 

tion? 

In the meantime, Mr. President, it is not 
my delegation which presumes to pass judg- 
ment on others. We are not, as several have 
implied, inventing some subtle moral cri- 
terion to decide who is good and who is bad, 
who is correct and who incorrect, who is re- 
spectable and not respectable. 

On the contrary, the principles to which 
members of the United Nations are bound 
are stated quite explicitly in the charter in 
terms which we would be the last to want 
to refine. And the evidence of Peiping's dis- 
dain for these principles is written with equal 
clarity. We ask only that each member 
compare the official charter and the official 
record, 


Mr. President, the Soviet proposal, and the 
amendment to it submitted by three delega- 
tions, not only call for the expulsion of a 
loyal member of the United Nations, but 
implicitly would encourage the Chinese Com- 
munists to use force to achieve their ob- 
jectives. 

For these reasons, we believe that the 
Soviet proposal to unseat the Government of 
the Republic of China and replace it with a 
delegation from Peiping should be emphat- 
ically rejected, and we will vote against it. 

The amendment to that proposal sub- 
mitted by the delegations of Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, and Indonesia, while set forth with 
greater sophistication than the Soviet pro- 
posal, clearly would have the same effect. 
We believe it should be likewise rejected and 
will accordingly vote against it, also. 

And for all these reasons I am equally 
confident that the members will confirm the 
plain fact that any proposal to alter the 
representation of China in the United Na- 
tions would be a vitally important question 
under the charter. 


COMMENTS ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr, ScHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past few weeks, farm families in 
my district have become quite disturbed 
about the proposals of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to regiment this way of life. 

Many of them have written me to ex- 
press their concern, and in doing so, have 
come forward with some observations 
on government and its relation to agri- 
culture and other aspects of our daily 
living, that I feel compelled to share 
these letters with my colleagues. 

The Committees on Agriculture in the 
House and Senate are currently ap- 
praising legislation which will either put 
the administration’s program into effect 
or choose another course which will en- 
able the farmer to enjoy a measure of 
freedom in conducting his own affairs. 

I happen to belong to the group which 
feels that there is a better way than 
what the administration is proposing. 
I have introduced legislation which 
would extend existing conservation re- 
serve contracts so that the land which 
has been retired under this program will 
not be brought back into production. In 
addition, I have introduced the crop- 
land retirement program which will 
permit farmers to enter into voluntary 
contracts to take more land out of pro- 
duction and bring production in line with 
consumption and at the same time de- 
crease some of the surplus stocks of 
grain for which we are making tremen- 
dous storage payments each day. 

It is my hope that these letters will 
attract the attention of the Members 
who will be deliberating on this legis- 
lation in committee. I trust that these 
grassroots expressions from some of the 
finest farm families in the world will 
have an influence on the type of legisla- 
tion which is eventually brought before 
the Congress. There is much food for 
thought in what these people have to 
say. 
I am grateful for the privilege ex- 
tended me by the authors of these let- 
ters to bring them to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

MUSCATINE, Iowa, 
January 24, 1962. 
Representative Prep ScHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I spent 4%½ years in service be- 
fore 1946. In 1949, in a farm accident, I 
lost my left arm. My wife and I aren't ask- 
ing for any help, we just want a chance to 
keep on farming for ourselves—something 
we have known all our lives. We feel that 
bigness in farming and Government pro- 
grams will force us out of the life we like if 
these things are allowed to continue. 

The reason for writing this letter is to let 
you know our feelings on some of the things 
the Federal Government is trying to do to 
us. 

We are opposed to the way Government is 
taking over things. It seems like the more 


they are getting into things, the worse off 
we are. 


This new farm program for the sixties— 
we don’t think that this is the thing for 
the farmer—controlling everything he does, 
telling him what he can raise and how much. 
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What we need is some commonsense among 
the farmers themselves. They shouldn’t pro- 
duce so much and should get back to the 
law of supply and demand before we lose 
all of our freedom. We hate to think of 
what our future is coming to. Why not let 
farmers do for themselves? Why push the 
small farmer out? We think small farms 
should be encouraged and more farmers kept 
on farms. They should have more voice in 
politics. This way they will be kept off the 
already overburdened labor market. 

Stop the Government before it gets out 
of hand, Anybody can balance a budget if 
they can keep reaching out for more money 
from some source or other. 

Always increasing postal rates will never 
solve the problems. It has been proven, 
the higher things get, the less people use 
them. 

The Government tells the people they 
will have to tighten their belts (in other 
words live within their means). Why don’t 
they practice what they preach; it's worth 
a try. 

We hope you are opposed to some of these 
bills also, and will do all you can to get the 
right things done for the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD JENSEN. 
Forr MADISON, Iowa, 
February 1, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL: “No Con- 
trols-No Supports” is going to be one of the 
clubs Secretary Freeman and his adviser will 
use, both on farmers and Congress to get 
their program through. 

With mandatory control, a small farmer 
will be put out even if he doesn’t move off 
the farm. Such a program would make 
farming inefficient and we would lose our 
American right to produce. I think all farm 
programs should be as voluntary as possible. 

I would like to see a program like the bills 
you sent me last year, H.R. 4267 and H.R. 
2736, which were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. Thanks for sending me 
these copies. 

Allotments, quotas, and marketing orders 
that would require policing every farm will 
sure not solve the farm problems. 

The past history allotments are unjust to 
the farmer who handles his land as it should 
be farmed. If you have half or more of your 
cropland in hay and pasture, you have to 
have a small allotment to be efficient. 

The farmer who puts his whole farm in 
grain and causes the surplus, benefits, from 
past history. 

We had a good growing season since the 
surplus has been piling up but if we had a 
widespread drought like in 1984 or 1936, or 
disaster—atomic fallout, could make our sur- 
plus a great blessing. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. KROGMEIER. 
PARNELL, IOWA, 
February 1, 1962. 
Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have read in this evening's paper 
about the new farm program just sent to 
Congress. It is stated that the farmers have 
the choice of accepting much tighter pro- 
duction controls or face a cutoff of most 
Federal price supports and other aid. The 
report goes on to say that should the pro- 
gram be rejected, the Government would 
withdraw all supports and reserve the right 
to dump up to 200 million bushels of its 
surplus grain on the markets. None of these 
threats of curtailment of the so-called bene- 
fits of the programs makes the least bit of 
difference to me for I have never been a 
participant in any of them. It is very clear, 
however, that the administration is doing 
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all within its power to coerce both the farm- 
ers and Congress to accept its dictum. It 
is this which I resent and intend to resist 
by all means at my disposal. 

I am unreservedly opposed to Government 
controls on any segment of our life or econ- 
omy. Such tactics as those described above 
seem to me to be a sad commentary upon 
the intentions of Government as well as 
the State of thinking of a very large seg- 
ment of our population which seems to be 
quite willing to back an officialdom deter- 
mined to extend controls. It is my convic- 
tion that unless this kind of thinking is 
stopped and unless we can come to see the 
outcome of this trend, we can expect a con- 
tinual erosion and loss of freedom and lib- 
erties that have been enjoyed in this country. 

I have been opposed to farm programs at 
all times and it seems to me that by now 
it should be rather obvious that they have 
done nothing they were supposed to do 
unless it was to persuade farmers to vote 
in a certain way. The fact that the ad- 
ministration feels that it must impose more 
and more drastic controls is in itself an 
admission of the failures of past programs. 
The administration will not admit these fail- 
ures but only reacts with more rigid con- 
trols. However, this is a logical reaction 
from an administration committed to a 
whole program of centralization of power 
in a Federal bureaucracy. 

I am the owner of some farmland but 
because I have always considered farm pro- 
grams to be detrimental to a sound agricul- 
ture and because I am opposed to seeing 
Government regulations extended, I have 
never participated in any of these programs. 
Farm programs have already reduced a very 
large portion of the farm population to a 
state of semidependency on Federal hand- 
outs and are also keeping a lot of families 
on farms who would be very much better 
off in other work. I feel that these people 
in our farm population are being made tools 
of and supporters of the party or candidate 
that can make the greatest promises and 
deliver the largest subsidies. 

The President has sent his farm program 
to Congress—permit me now to outline my 
farm program to you. The primary aim of 
my program is to be the assertion and exer- 
cise of whatever personal liberties remain to 
me in the management of my affairs and the 
personal pleasure the exercise of these rights 
will afford. My program will automatically 
go into effect when Congress enacts a pro- 
gram imposing any more drastic controls or 
proceeds to dump surplus corn on the mar- 
ket for the purpose of forcing farmers to 
comply with their programs. It is my in- 
tention to retain complete control and in- 
dependence in the management of my own 
land. In order to protect my rights in this 
regard, I propose to cancel the lease with 
the man who farms this land and will let 
the farm lie idle. Perhaps this may seem 
to be playing into the hands of the admin- 
istration, for it would aid in reduction of 
the troublesome surplus. However, with 
the land idle there will be no income from 
it, thus no tax on income. I will have the 
satisfaction of keeping my land from pro- 
ducing income to be taxed for a spend- 
thrift administration to bestow on farm 
program cooperators and their other give- 
away programs, This land will not only pro- 
vide no tax revenue, but will become a loss 
and will appear so in my income tax returns. 

Also, the tenant who has had this land 
has also had another farm nearby upon 
which he makes his home. This farm is 


ment service. The farm manager recently 
told me that it was very fortunate that this 
man was able to rent my land for without 
it he didn’t see how the tenant could make 
ends meet. It is not my chief purpose or 
desire to close my land in order to put this 
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man out of business but this is likely to be 
the result should I carry out my plan as out- 
lined, 

In closing, I wish to say that the one 
thing I am in favor of is to have the Govern- 
ment get out of regulatory programs and al- 
low the marketplace to regulate our econ- 
omy. After these many years in which these 
programs and controls have been developed 
and so many of our citizens have learned to 
depend on them, I can see how difficult this 
might be. Permit me also in closing this 
expression of my views to express the hope 
that I can count on you to exert all the in- 
fluence at your disposal in opposition to the 
proposed farm program as well as against 
the encroaching Government controls in all 
areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp E. WEBSTER. 


STOCKTON, IOWA, 
February 8, 1962. 

Dran Mr. SCHWENGEL: With all the facts 
at your command can’t you see that with 
such a small percent of us as farmers it 
wouldn't take much to change the picture. 
If we each cut our production a small per- 
cent and did it on our own, we would be so 
much better off. All the poor publicity the 
farm gets, why not use a lot to make the 
farmer see the light. Years ago supply and 
demand used to take care of things. It will 
again if the Government would let us alone. 
They are just afraid—afraid things might 
get a little tough on some working people 
before it leveled off. 

Seems such a shame with all the people 
in our Government that there isn’t one man 
who was born and raised on the farm who 
has contact with people now living on the 
farm—not 600 or 300 acres, but 160—and who 
saw military service so didn’t make a haul 
in war years. Someone who has been at it 
10 years who had to buy machinery, etc., 
and look over the books and see what the 
picture looks like. We live west of Daven- 
port—west where we have mostly 160-acre 
farms and everyone is hurting. It is the 
price of machinery, repairs, taxes,etc. Seems 
such a shame to pick up magazines and 
read success stories that are published for 
the public to read and in the end in small 
print, “Of course, Mr. Smith was fortunate 
to be able to use some of his father's 
machinery.” He had only $1,500 invested 
himself. Kinda funny in a sad sort of way 
for a farmer to read that, and city people 
don't know and believe all farmers are 
wrapped in gold. 

Suppose you get dozens of letters like this. 
We just wonder how there can be so many 
people in Government and no one really 
knows what it’s like on the farm. I'd be 
happy to put a sign out: “Senators, etc., 
vacation here to see how a small farmer 
lives.” We have it comfortable, but can't 
make an extra cent. 

Thank you for your time. Nice to chat 
with you this morning. I’m watching the 
sunrise. It is lovely. Too bad more people 
don’t learn to enjoy the things God has 
given us. They wouldn’t need so much 
money to see beauty everywhere. Hope in 
your small way you can help the small per- 
centage of farmers that are left. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Epw. C. HOFFBAUER. 


Muscatine, Iowa, 
February 8, 1962. 
Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Fren: I am enclosing a clipping that 
appeared in our local paper, also a copy of 
the letter I wrote to Mr. Lester Menke. 

FreD, this Kennedy-Freeman-Cochrane 
farm program is certainly becoming more 
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vicious by the day. As you know the long- 
term program does not offer any realistic 
choice. To force such a program on the 
American farmer by telling him he must 
accept it or nothing is certainly un-Ameri- 
can and causes one to wonder what is going 
on in high Government places. Sometimes 
I wonder if we should not have a little Fed- 
eral aid for education in economics for those 
in some high places. 

I know, FRED, you will do everything with- 
in your power to keep this great country of 
ours free. 

Good luck to you and Mrs. Schwengel. 


Sincerely, 
JAMES VAN NICE. 
WEST LIBERTY, IOWA, 
February 10, 1962. 
Dear Sm: Freeman’s farm bill would 


really hogtie our production and also our 
income. It would be just as sensible for 
Government to tell Ford or General Motors 
how many cars they could make and sell 
each year. 

I find no provision in the Freeman plan 
whereby the farm income will be increased. 
We farmers are receiving a decreasing per- 
centage of the labor dollar spent for food. 
But the Government still permits labor to 
get higher and less productive wages. 

It seems to me that most of the Kennedy 
program should be defeated. A lot of “no” 
votes could stop this terrible inflation. 

Hope you will do your share in trying to 
head off this increasing war expenditures, etc, 


Yours truly, 
ALLEN ELIASON. 


KRO FLIES KITES, 
Keokuk, Iowa, February 15, 1962. 
Hon, FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dan Mn. SCHWENGEL: Please hear me 
out—I know of the many demands placed 
on your time and energy, but it is nearing 
the time when protests will be eliminated. 
Our cries will be hidden in the wilderness 
of Government redtape. We are to conform 
or be cast out. 

I say it is almost too late. The horse is 
stolen and the barn is in danger, 

In 1958 I planted and harvested 40 acres 
of corn on my farm. In 1959 I intended to 
plant 32 acres, but due to the abnormally 
wet spring, only 12 acres were planted and 
harvested. Average acreage 36. My allot- 
ment was set at 20 acres. I appealed, but 
my appeal was not recognized. 

Controls are not the answer, for one con- 
trol brings on another, and Mr. Freeman 
will admit that his aim is complete control 
for all of agriculture. How will these con- 
trols be voted into effect—by less than 10 
percent of the producers of a particular 
n How come the minority has taken 
over 

Now the Extension personnel must preach 
his ill-advised doctrine, Control of edu- 
cation. Control of information—be it cor- 
rect or incorrect. 

Wake up, Washington. You are asleep to 
the menace of the state planners—agricul- 
ture first, then all the economy thereafter. 

If I cannot survive in the occupation of 
my choice under free enterprise (under 
Government controls, never) I am willing 
to try other lines of endeavor until I find 
some means of gainful support. Sink or 
swim, let me make the choice. 

Yours very truly, 
L. J. DRN MR. 


WILTON JUNCTION, Iowa, 


of Agriculture on “Meet the Press” last Sun- 
day, I became more than ever convinced that 
I should write you concerning said program 


of the administration, 
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The Secretary said, “The farmer has a 
choice’—may I ask what choice there is in 
voting yes“ or no! —no alternative? And, 
why should a program to regulate agricul- 
ture in such a manner be the thought of any 
thinking man who claims to represent agri- 
culture? The suggestion that the farmer 
will accept or else—doesn't he realize that 
not only isn’t an answer, but is a very good 
way to set individuals and communities on a 
most divided pathway. 

Many farmers in eastern Iowa are good 
farmers, not big necessarily, but producing 
well, not to flood the market, but to enable 
themselves to make a living and to pay the 
ever-increasing taxes. There are many 80- 
to 120-acre farms in this area. It takes all 
these farms can produce to pay necessary 
taxes, insurance, and so forth. How can 
these people, voting against such a refer- 
endum, would incur the displeasures of 
many who could financially manage? Is it 
desirable to cause more strife in our present 
world? After all, Iowa farmers are not yet 
serfs—neither do I think other American 
farmers are in such a class. 

Usually, in our homes, when we find we 
cannot afford certain things, we drop lux- 
uries—but our Government procedure seems 
to be to continually stifle the ambition which 
spurs man to accomplishment by ever-in- 
creasing taxes. 

More of the integrity of Lincoln, more of 
the high standards of our forefathers is the 
most needful thing in Government. 

Noting your stand on taxes in the past 
and feeling that you can intelligently assess 
this newest gimmick for agricultural con- 
trol, I am writing to you to please consider 
a vote against this. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. ORREN I. KISER. 


MUSCATINE, Iowa, 
February 21, 1962. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL: What is the trouble with 
the American people? Everyone looking for 
something for nothing. This originally was 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Now it’s the land of Government 
control and the home of cowards. This 
farm progarm is the most vicious thing that 
anyone could conceive of. The pilgrims 
came to America, fought Indians, wild ani- 
mals, and the elements so that they could 
be free. Now for a paltry few dollars we 
want to throw it all away. People make 
remarks about sheep following the leader. 
People are no different. Most farmers I talk 
to say they know it isn't right but they 
say, “Well, it’s bound to come.” Another 
SCA big shot says as long as they dish it out 
I'm going to take it. As far as I’m concerned 
SCA and ADC is in the same class. Sealing 
corn when it was started was supposed to 
help the farmers so that he wouldn't have 
to sell at a loss. But it wasn't long till the 
grain men got around that. They put up 
big storage bins and the Government paid 
them for storage. Then when enough time 
had elapsed and they had collected the price 
of the corn for storage, they could then buy 
it for practically nothing. It isn’t to keep 
the price up, it is to keep the price down 
and guarantee the feed men cheap grain. 

Freedom from fear is a wonderful word. 
But you name one thing that they want 
that they don’t get from intimidation. If 
you don’t build schools according to our 
specifications, we will take away your Fed- 
eral help. If you don’t sign up for com- 
pulsory farm bill, we will sell the corn and 
ruin the price. If they want more money 
for war, they throw out a war scare, fallout, 
or something else. 

The farmer that takes care of his farm and 
rotates his crop, is not cooperating, The 
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fellow that puts all his land in corn, depletes 
his soil so that he can have a large corn 
base—he is a cooperator. It seems anything 
that is started out to do the people some 
good, it isn’t very long until they have made 
a racket of it. I have cleared land and built 
farm ponds but I have never taken a cent of 
their money. I think most of the money 
that is spent for conservation is spent on 
the office help. The farmer gets blamed for 
getting everything for nothing. Well I have 
several other things, but I think this is 
enough for now. I know you hate for things 
that you know are wrong but you are afraid 
not to, 
Yours truly, 
CARL TOBORG. 

P.S.—I heard, I think it was, Doucias the 
other night and he said the Farm Bureau 
was against anything the Democrats wanted. 
Well, I know this mess was started by the 
Democrats. I see where Mr. Kennedy is 
asking for another $2 billion in case a depres- 
sion starts. When they get the free market, 
they will need it. You know better than I 
that the foreign country can produce things 
cheaper than we can. They don’t have this 
high-priced union help. I think they make 
such a fuss over the farmer's plight. It is 
like sticking a person in the rear end so they 
can cut your throat. 

CANTRIL, Iowa, 
February 21, 1962. 

Dear Sm: We are very much concerned 
about the affairs of our Government. In 
fact, we question—is it the people’s choice 
in many matters of legislation? If so, our 
country is getting far from our idea of a 
democratic country. If every phase of peo- 
ples’ welfare has to be subsidized and con- 
trolled by our U.S. Government, it is no sur- 
prise that a lot of nonthinking people grab 
for what they can get without any incentive 
for working and reaching for goals to help 
our country and mankind. 

Our idea is for the Government to stay 
out of all business—let each firm and indi- 
vidual work out their own problems. It 
will take time and effort on the part of all, 
but will eventually get back to the old law 
of supply and demand. For instance, the 
soybean industry was doing fine until Goy- 
ernment took over. This is one example of 
many. Of course, we all will have to make 
sacrifices and will be hard to adjust, but 
taxes are getting so out of bounds at the 
rate we are going, it will soon be impossible 
for us to pay them, let alone pay off the 
public debt. 

There is absolutely no need of any coun- 
try as rich as United States is to be in such 
financial difficulties. We are all to blame by 
not shouldering our responsibilities and tak- 
ing the “easy road.” 

We trust you will be one of the many 
Congressmen needed to help us back on the 
road to recovery with “do it for ourselves” 
slogan. Also, not a bigger Government but 
a better Government for all. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. WESLEY PIERCE 
(Farmers on a small scale). 


MUSCATINE, Iowa, 
February 23, 1962. 
Representative Frep SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frep: The more Secretary Freeman 
talks about the Freeman-Cochrane long 
range farm program the more we realize the 
implication it will lead to if enacted as sug- 
gested by the administration. In order to 
make it work, Secretary Freeman admits 
strict controls on a unit basis would have 
to be enforced. You know, FRED, and also 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Cochrane know, that 
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eventually every farm commodity of any 
importance, including livestock production, 
would have to be controlled by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or some Government bu- 
reau. 

I have enough faith in you, Frep, and your 
fellow U.S. Representatives and Senators, 
that you will stop the Secretary dead in his 
tracks in trying to force such a vicious long 
range program on the American farmer. I 
would consider it a tragedy if the adminis- 
tration’s farm bill was enacted in its pres- 
ent form. 

We have a very good picture in the dairy 
industry this past year as to what happens 
when the Government uses support prices to 
influence farm income. I notice Mr. Free- 
man tries to blame our present predicament 
in dairy production on a decrease in per 
capita consumption, which is true. But I 
wonder if Mr. Freeman and Mr. Cochrane, 
however, do not know that whenever you 
increase prices it tends to cover up demand 
and uncover supply. This is basic economics 
and Mr. Cochrane acting as Mr. Freeman’s 
economic adviser should know this. The re- 
sult is that in just one short year the Goy- 
ernment has dried milk, cheese, whey and 
casein piling up so rapidly in government 
storage the Government has become alarmed. 
Can’t we ever learn? 

An issue I want to compliment you on is 
your stand against medical aid under social 
security law. This I am afraid would even- 
tually lead to compulsory medical aid for 
everyone under social security. The King- 
Anderson bill would be a large step in this 
direction. Figures show that she great ma- 
jority of our population already have cover- 
age under some group plan or private policy. 
I feel this is a responsibility of the local 
and State governments who are closer to 
the situation. Let’s keep our National Gov- 
ernment out of medical aid under social 
security. 

Another controversial issue that is getting 
wide support apparently is Federal aid for 
education. Here again I believe this problem 
can be handled on a local and State basis 
better. I know there is great pressure being 
exerted by the teaching profession for in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries. Human nature 
being as it is the pressure will always be 
there whether salaries are paid by local gov- 
ernment or the Federal Government. Let our 
local government handle the problem with 
the aid of our State governments. To pay 
part of our teacher salaries out of our Fed- 
eral Treasury would open the flood gates and 
who knows when it would stop. You know, 
a dollar raised locally goes further than one 
sent to Washington and then returned by 
about 30 percent on this average. However, 
I would not object too strenuously if the 
Federal Government made available funds 
for building strictly on a businesslike basis 
if it was shown funds could not be raised 
locally and there was an obvious need. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES VAN NICE, 


— 


WINFIELD, Iowa, 
February 26, 1962. 
Hon. Prep SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Since I am a farmer, I want to 
ask you to do your share in helping stop this 
Mr. Freeman from taking away our free- 
dom. We farmers who have always been 
independent—feeding our own grain and 
keeping our land built up—are the ones who 
have a small grain base and are really being 
squeezed. We get along OK if we aren't 
forced to plant and raise a specified amount. 
The independent class of people would soon 
be reduced to servitude. Not only that, but 
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we would soon lose our world markets, our 
prices would still mount, and farmers’ taxes 
increase each year. If they have to have a 
program, the soil bank would be much bet- 
ter but please leave the farmer his freedom 
for which our forefathers fought. 

Farmers would constantly have to be 
guarded that we didn’t overproduce, the 
courts would be full of law offenders, and 
just people would be trying to make an hon- 
est living against the increasing cost of liv- 
ing. 
If this incentive is taken away from the 
farmer, we will soon be like the foreign 
countries who haven't enough food. By the 
time the Government wakes up the incen- 
tive will be gone and we will be on some 
sort of dole, blaming our underproduction 
on overpopulation. 

I'm sure any Congressman from Iowa 
won't go along with this program, but I 
didn't think a Minnesota man would either. 

Thanking you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES D. SHELMAN,. 


LADORA, IOWA, 
February 26, 1962. 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SCHWENGEL: The farm program 
as outlined by the administration is very 
bad for the farmers. Your new cropland 
retirement bill is more in line with the 
farmers’ ideas. 

Any cropland retirement or cutting of 
surplus will be of no avail to bring up the 
farm income, until the real problem is solyed 
that of the labor, or rising cost. However 
your program probably will help us cut back 
production. The farmer knows his problem 
is the rising cost. These are many, so I am 
sending you just one clipping. Price sup- 
ports have built up a false market and have 
encouraged overproduction, 

The farmer had to cover more acres to get 
back the cost of machinery and make a profit 
for other operations. This has been one of 
the biggest reasons for the feed-grains sur- 
plus, dairy and others. Do you know that 
now there is available on the market corn- 
pickers for much narrower rows, You can 
make all the land retirements, in any form 
and the farmer is going to get more out of 
his land, by heavy fertilizing and equipment, 
thicker planting, plus terracing, tiling and 
now narrower rows, to cover his cost. 

My dad did not believe in having his 300 
acres overcropped. It is all cropland too, 
so he managed it very carefully. They usu- 
ally planted 90 acres of corn, that was all 
the cribs held, and what one man (renter) 
could take care of. Now his corn base is so 
small that the renter cannot afford to cut 
back. Under the present setup a farmer 
whose cropping history shows a high rate of 
conservation crops, legumes for example is 
forced to maintain that amount of cover 
crop. On the other hand a farmer whose 
cropping history shows a low rate of conser- 
vation cropping can go on raising a low acre- 
age of cover crops, and a high acreage of 
feed stuffs. He will cut out a few acres, 
then push the rest of the land to the limit. 
The program should be more equitable. 

On my 120 acres the land is highly produc- 
tive, and I go to a 3-year corn. With a 
creek cutting into it, then again another 
corner cut, fences h-ve been put in for that 
arrangement. Last year I could not go in the 
program because we were on the third year 
of corn, and the other flelds would not work 
out according to pasture and hay. This 
year I hope I can take out that corner of 
10 acres, and not have to buy fence. The 
program should be for a long-range planning. 
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Livestock controls: Suppose the seeding 
does not come up in the spring, a farmer can 
put in its place pasture, and buy cattle, or 
he can put in corn if he has the buildings 
fixed to raise more fall pigs. But if they 
control the livestock in any way we would 
have to run to the ASC office, to report or 
we would have to borrow from next year, or 
be at a loss, for the rest of the year. Then, 
too, suppose a field is in oats, the wind blew 
it down. Your own livestock now can clean 
it up, or you could buy more calves, cows, or 
sheep. Might wish to bale it up, and sell 
your hay crop, but if they controlled your 
operation you are just sunk. Or it might be 
that the hail damaged your corn too late to 
replant, then you could still reseed it, and 
pasture, but if there are controls, your in- 
come is limited. 

It is unfair to control farming without 
controlling wages, or industry. Why should 
they be allowed to make a choice of expand- 
ing or have free enterprise and not the farm- 
er. Especially when the main trouble comes 
from that part of the economy. 

The farmer pays his taxes for new school 
building or other public works, so he is 
subsidizing labor wages. There is no differ- 
ence. Labor unions have too much power, 
and should come under antitrust laws, and 
Government controls, unless they do we are 
going to have more unemployment. Indus- 
try will continue to find ways to eliminate 
them, the same as the farmer was required 
to do. 

Our agricultural States of the Midwest 
helped pay the unemployment benefits for 
many in the big cities. For my part they 
should be made to work for there is work 
available, but some of it seems to be beneath 
them. I know there are disaster areas where 
this does not apply, and that has a different 
problem (retirement) and so on. 

I agree that our farm children should 
have a chance at college, and not come back 
to the farm, but I can't see the farmer mov- 
ing to town and adding to the cities’ already 
overcrowded problems. The big demand is 
now for those with an agriculture back- 
ground, even without benefit of college. 

True labor has a big problem. I think I 
know labor problems almost as well as any- 
one. I too have been in with labor meeting 
after and during the war, with committees 
trying to work out something until we could 
get more new industry. I would think it 
would be better to have more working for 
less than have fewer working for more wages, 
benefits, etc. 

A question: If farmers and their organiza- 
tions cannot agree, CooLEY said then we 
shall have no legislation of any lasting bene- 
fits. One would not expect one union to 
represent all crafts. A typist belonging to 
that union, and an electrician doing a job 
would not see things equally. Neither a con- 
tractor belonging to the building trades, see 
the same as those belonging to the maritime 
unions. Or in your case, Congressmen from 
one agricultural State would not see things 
as a Congressman from another. When they 
say this it makes me think of the blind men 
who described the elephant: Each touched 
the animal on a different part so came up 
with separate answers. 

A congressional idea: To remove surplus 
now, then in a few years we go to supply 
and demand, and make more money. You 
can prove just how impossible that is going 
to be by looking ahead 4 years to the year 
of 1966. 

The corn surplus is gone, and we are on a 
supply and demand. Where only a few were 
feeding 90,000 head of cattle in 1962, now 
there are many more in the year of 1966 
across the Southern and Western States. 
After we have grain to sell, and it is in short 
supply, we ask a price of $1.50 a bushel. 
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Our answer from the big feeders will be we 
can’t afford to pay that much, for we will 
have to raise the price of beef, which we can’t 
do. If we raise the price of beef these mar- 
kets are going to import beef. Since we will 
not take less for our corn, then you will see 
these feeders im; feed grains from 
the Common Market. (It might happen any- 
way.) So we will be forced to take less for 
our corn than we now can sell for, and we 
will still be under Government controls. For 
by that time we will not have the cattle and 
hogs here in the Midwest to feed the grain 
to; they will have been pulled out into the 
big feed lots. We can’t compete with the 
big feeder any more than the little grocer 
did with the supermarket in his town. This 
sort of thing has happened to the chickens 
and eggs. The grain dealer and the big feed 
companies took care of that. 

When we continue to get bigger farms, 
we will have the same problem that history 
has again repeated: Example, Argentina 
today or China yesterday. The millions in 
the cities will want the land reforms; they 
always have. 

Milk: This raising the price after Free- 
man got in was uncalled for. What else 
would he expect? There was no secret about 
the boast of sales in dry milk. You cannot 
get more efficient in milking except by high- 
production cows, which most farmers al- 
ready have, or going into a $20,000 milk set- 
up, which many have done for grade A milk. 
Then the others will have to go to a $20,000 
setup or get out of grade B milk. The once 
grade B milk check and the egg check bought 
the family groceries, and those extra things 
for the farm home; yes, they even sent chil- 
dren to college. So the Federal Government 
is going to help educate them; there is no 
difference, 

The Des Moines Register last Sunday had 
a cartoon by Darling, showing Indians, trees, 
stumps, rocks, trails, and all other troubles 
for a farmer, then it took one corner and 
put the farmer with corn, cattle, and pigs 
all over. Then it said he did not get there 
on a 40-hour week. 

The South repeats the saying so often: 
We were compelled to cut our cotton and 
tobacco acres back. What they don’t say is 
that there was no cross compliance then, 
so they planted corn and went into dairy, 
farming, etc. 

I don’t know if anything I have said here 
is worth anything to you, or will have helped 
with this farm problem coming up. You 
can be assured of one thing, and I am not 
just speaking for myself, but many other 
farmers, that we do appreciate what you are 
doing for us, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, FRANKLIN LILLIE, 


WICHITA, KANS., SELECTED AS AN 
ALL-AMERICAN CITY 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for me today to pay trib- 
ute to the citizens and the city of 
Wichita, Kans., upon being selected by 
the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine as a 1962 all-American city. 

Wichita is one of 11 American cities to 
receive this distinction. The competi- 
tion was keen. Wichita was one of 350 
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cities across our Nation nominated for 
this honor. Eighty-six cities were se- 
lected to make final presentations at the 
National Municipal League Conference 
in Miami Beach, Fla., late last year. 

It is with considerable pride that I join 
in congratulating the people of Wichita, 
and I especially want to commend the 
National Municipal League Conference 
and Look magazine for conducting such 
a worthwhile program of community 
recognition. 

I know Wichita, Kans., and its people. 
Wichita not only is a part of the congres- 
sional district which I represent, it is my 
hometown. I was raised in Wichita, at- 
tended public schools there, and received 
my bachelor’s degree from its University 
of Wichita. My wife and I have raised 
our family there. I have practiced law 
in Wichita. Before coming to Congress 
more than a year ago, it was my pleasure 
to serve in the Kansas Legislature as the 
representative of the citizens of Wichita 
and Sedgwick County. 

The 342,000 citizens of Wichita have 
entered the decade of the 1960’s with a 
progressive outlook and a program of 
action. 

These people are not waiting for the 
Government to get things done. They 
have voluntarily set into action programs 
designed to make Wichita a wonderful 
place to raise a family. 

First, they have fought and succeeded 
in retaining the commission-manager 
form of government which has operated 
since 1917. They have joined in elect- 
ing a unified city commission. Only last 
year they approved a $15 million bond 
issue for a new civic center, library and 
auditorium. They are about to proceed 
with a countywide reappraisal of prop- 
erty. 

Citizens from every walk of life have 
contributed to the development of a suc- 
cessful United Fund organization provid- 
ing numerous health, education, welfare 
and youth services. Wichita is proud of 
its outstanding symphony orchestra. It 
boasts one of the finest collections of 
American contemporary art in the Na- 
tion. 

Yes, Wichita—like most American 
cities—has problems. It hopes that its 
impressive aircraft industry can con- 
tinue to qualify for an important role 
in the Nation’s defense efforts. Wichita 
also is working to broaden its industrial 
base by locating new businesses and in- 
dustries here. It is striving within its 
resources to provide a quality program of 
education for its young people from 
kindergarten through university. The 
city is about to achieve a solution to its 
need for new water resources through 
the joint efforts of the community, State 
and Federal Government. These are but 
a few of the problems which Wichita 
faces. 

The recognition which has been be- 
stowed by the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine is evidence that the 
people of Wichita recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in actively working for the 
solutions to their problems. 

Iam certain that the all-American city 
of Wichita accepts this honor as a chal- 
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lenge to continue moving ahead. You 
will find the citizens of Wichita in Kan- 
sas in the forefront working for the 
growth and betterment of their city. 


STAR ROUTE CARRIERS 


Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Civil Service Retirement Act, to- 
gether with the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act and the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act, in 
my opinion, constitutes fine legislation 
that makes an important contribution to 
the success and efficiency of our civil 
service system. However, there is one 
important group of dedicated public 
servants who have been overlooked due to 
what might be called a technicality. I 
refer to the star route mail carriers. 

Technically, the star route carriers are 
classified as self-employed contractors. 
In actual fact, however, their work more 
resembles that of Government employ- 
ees. The scheduling of their work is 
done by the Government, and for most 
of them, their full working time is re- 
quired. Their compensation is modest. 
Many of them have been carrying the 
mail for many years, quite a few for 
periods as long as 20 to 30 years and 
even more. Despite this long govern- 
mental service, however, these people 
have been denied the protection and 
security which is available to other Gov- 
ernment employees. This is a particu- 
lar hardship in those cases where a star 
route is discontinued. The man who 
may have been carrying this route for 20 
or 25 years is forced to seek other em- 
ployment, at an age when this is very 
difficult. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a bill 
to bring these star route mail carriers 
within the purview of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act for retirement benefits, 
and also for life insurance and health 
benefits. It is not compulsory, but it 
gives the star route carriers the right 
to elect to come under the law. It is 
patterned after the law which brought 
Agricultural Stabilization Conservation 
Committee office employees under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, and in my 
opinion, it will correct a longstanding 
inequity. 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE 
WORLD TODAY 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations must be evaluated in 
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terms of the real world in which it func- 
tions. In terms of the hopes of 1945, 
let us agree that the United Nations has 
fallen short. But in terms of the real 
world, a world of turmoil and revolu- 
tionary change, the United Nations has 
proven itself to be a most valuable in- 
strumentality in the pursuit of a more 
civilized order of international affairs. 
That the United Nations has defects is 
undeniable. But it also has significant 
achievements to its credit, and still more 
significant prospects. 

The United Nations was conceived in 
1945 as a genuine international authority 
with organic powers to make and enforce 
decisions acceptable to the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council in 
response to any “threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion.” It didn’t work out as planned. 
The growing conflict between the Com- 
munist powers and the free nations 
forced a retreat from the original con- 
ception to more traditional means of 
voluntary coordinated action among the 
members. This is the basic significance 
of the evolutionary transfer of authority 
and influence from the Security Council 
to the General Assembly as the former 
became increasingly paralyzed by the 
veto power of the Soviet Union. These 
changes have little if anything to do 
with any defects in the charter. They 
are the direct reflection of the world 
power struggle between the Communist 
bloc and the West. 

The most significant development of 
the United Nations through the 1950's 
was the evolution of the office of the 
Secretary General as a special center 
of authority for the conciliation of dis- 
putes and the peaceful settlement of lo- 
cal conflicts which threatened to burgeon 
into world conflict. Under the secretary- 
ship of Dag Hammarskjold the office 
evolved toward a considerable measure 
of independence. As a result of operat- 
ing responsibilities and many resolutions 
which conferred discretionary authority 
upon him, Hammarskjold acquired an 
impressive degree of authority as a pol- 
icymaker, far beyond the essentially ad- 
ministrative functions conferred by the 
charter. In some instances, notably the 
Suez crisis of 1956 and the Congo crisis 
which began in 1960, the Secretary Gen- 
eral exercised preeminent influence in 
bringing about tolerable settlements and 
preventing the spread of conflict, as in 
the case of Suez, or chaos, as in the case 
of the Congo. 

The Soviet assault on Hammarskjold 
and agitation for the troika were de- 
signed to reduce the Secretariat to the 
same condition of paralysis that afflicts 
the Security Council. The attack was 
precipitated by Hammarskjold’s success 
in thwarting Soviet aspirations in the 
Congo, that is, by the success of the 
United Nations in frustrating Soviet in- 
direct aggression in central Africa. 

It was generally expected at the time 
of Hammarskjold’s death that the Rus- 
sians would seize the opportunity to par- 
alyze the United Nations by insisting on 
the troika, consisting of three coequal 
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Secretaries General each wielding the 
power of veto. This has not happened. 
The Soviet Union receded from the troika 
demand and U Thant of Burma was 
elected Acting Secretary General with 
freedom to name his own advisers and 
to make his.own decisions. Constitu- 
tionally and morally the office of Secre- 
tary General has been substantially 
preserved. This is extremely significant. 
U Thant has continued the vigorous pol- 
icy of the United Nations in the Congo, 
an operation which has now brought 
that unhappy nation toward a measure 
of stability and unity which seemed un- 
attainable as recently as a few months 
ago. 

The Secretary General will be free 
to continue to exercise his most impor- 
tant role, that of a mediator among all 
powers, great and small. This substan- 
tial achievement was principally the re- 
sult of the rallying to the United Nations 
of the small and weak powers whom 
many Americans often denounce as be- 
ing “in the Soviet pocket.” The small 
powers rallied to the United Nations be- 
cause the world body provides the only 
instrumentality through which they can 

lay important roles as independent na- 

ons in international relations. They 
value their recently won independence 
above all things and they have come to 
identify its preservation with the United 
Nations, In the final analysis the new 
and emergent nations of Asia and Afri- 
ca are basically as determined to preserve 
their independence from the new im- 
perialism of the Soviet Union as they 
were to win it from the old imperialism 
of the West. The net result of this 
determination is to bolster the strength 
and viability of the United Nations. 

The character of the United Nations 
has been as much altered by the great 
increase in membership consisting of the 
newly independent nations as it has been 
by the East-West conflict. The emergent 
nations, most of which are neutralist in 
the cold war, place high value on their 
membership as a symbol of their na- 
tional prestige. Moreover, they are con- 
scious of the fact that in the United 
Nations they find it possible to exercise 
influence in the world quite out of pro- 
portion to their power. This leads to a 
high degree of frustration on the part of 
many Americans who feel, quite natu- 
rally, that it is high time the neutrals 
took sides. These nations, it is pointed 
out, have not exercised the influence they 
can muster in support of the peace en- 
forcement functions of the organization. 
Questions are raised, quite properly, over 
the fairness of the double standard. The 
answer depends in part on one’s defini- 
tion of neutralism. In the context of 
international power struggles, or survival 
struggles, as the case may be, neutralism 
is not, and never has been, the same as 
disinterestedness. The latter implies 
judicious consideration of the merits of 
an issue which may well lead to a firm 
stand on one side or the other. On major 
cold war issues the neutrals cannot be 
said to be disinterested in the sense 
defined. They are all too often inclined 
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to be neutral as between the great powers 
regardless of the merits of the issue in- 
volved. This is not, however, a full an- 
swer to the question. The intent of the 
charter undoubtedly is not fulfilled when 
members adopt positions of neutrality 
between upholders and violators of the 
charter. 

Moreover, the zealous dedication of 
many of the neutrals to the cause 
of national independence movements 
throughout the world has led them on at 
least one occasion—that of India’s forci- 
ble seizure of Goa—to a posture of ex- 
treme irresponsibility in upholding a na- 
tion's resort to force in clear violation of 
the charter. 

Conceding both the illogic and the un- 
fairness of this double standard, the in- 
fluence of the uncommitted nations in 
the United Nations is still a constructive 
force, serving as a necessary restraint 
against the excesses of great power 
enmity. The influence exercised by the 
neutrals derives from their opposition to 
great power blocs to win their support on 
cold war issues. The result of this is that 
colonialism and the desire of the two 
tion of the long-submerged nations of 
the United Nations itself has become a 
significant force in the furtherance of 
the rise to independence and self-asser- 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, In the 
long run the rise to self-assertion will be 
an additional force to resist Soviet or any 
other imperialism. 

It is extremely important in assessing 
the role of the United Nations in world 
affairs to look beyond its political suc- 
cesses and failures and take due cogni- 
zance of its extremely important eco- 
nomic and social functions. Throughout 
the world the United Nations is doing 
valuable work in such fields as child 
care, health, and education. There are 
millions of people who think of the 
United Nations in terms of their experi- 
ence with its 3,300 doctors, teachers, 
economists, and specialists in many other 
fields who are scattered over the world. 
They know of malaria stamped out, of 
better crops, of healthier children, of 
schools for children who never before 
have had the opportunities of education. 
To these people of the poorer countries of 
the world the United Nations represents 
food, medicine, seeds, tools, technicians, 
and schools. 

It is suggested at times by Americans 
who are disillusioned by the failures of 
the United Nations that the United 
States ought to withdraw from the world 
body. To withdraw from the United 
Nations would be disastrous folly. We 
would thus deliver into the hands of the 
Soviet Union the political, social, and 
economic instrumentalities which are so 
highly valued by hundreds of millions of 
people all over the world and leave our- 
selves isolated from the one organ of po- 
tential world community. At the very 
least the United Nations is a valuable 
symbol of our hopes for a genuine global 
collective security organization. It is a 
safety valve through which pressurized 
steam is funneled, lets off a warning 
whistle, and escapes. 
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More than all of these, the United Na- 
tions has served in very specific and very 
concrete ways as an effective agency for 
the maintaining of relative order and 
stability. In circumstances far more ad- 
verse than any encountered by the 
League of Nations, the United Nations 
successfully thwarted aggression in Ko- 
rea whereas the League had failed in 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, and elsewhere 
The United Nations helped restore peace 
in the Middle East in 1956, and the 
United Nations Emergency Force has 
served as a Stabilizing peace-keeping 
force ever since. Show me the person 
who has visited this area who is not 
thankful for the blue United Nations flag 
that flies over the lonely no man’s land 
between the outposts of the Israeli and 
Arab lands of the Middle East. In the 
Congo the United Nations has helped the 
country move from total chaos toward a 
measure of stability while at the same 
time thwarting Soviet interference. 

To the extent that the United Nations 
has fallen short of its original goals, 
there is room for comment and criticism. 
But it must be stressed that these fail- 
ures are the direct result of world ten- 
sions that have been close to the break- 
ing point, and not the result of any 
flaws either in the structure or in the 
machinery of the United Nations itself. 
Because these tensions exist, and have 
been close to the breaking point, they 
have led to frustrations which have com- 
pelled some—too many, I fear—to seek 
panaceas in slogans of reaction, to over- 
simplify when simplification is impossi- 
ble and even worse, to suggest counsels 
of total despair. Some have recom- 
mended that the United States withdraw 
from the United Nations altogether. 
Others would block important and neces- 
sary measures designed to keep the 
United Nations economically healthy 
and therefore politically capable. 

These are some of the considerations 
that underlie the current deliberations 
of the Congress regarding the United 
Nations bond issue. The basic issue is 
not the technical question of whether 
the bond issue is a financially sound 
means of restoring and bolstering the 
ability of the United Nations to meet its 
obligations for preventing chaos and 
maintaining order in the Middle East 
and the Congo. My own view is that 
it is a practical means of solving the 
immediate problem. And without doing 
substantial damage to the proposal, or 
to the action of the United Nations in 
making it, safeguards can be written in 
which will insure that the United States 
will not be carrying an unduly large 
share. 

In any event, the bond issue in no 
way will release the Soviet Union or any 
other country in arrears from the obli- 
gation of paying its past unpaid assess- 
ments for the operations in the Middle 
East and the Congo. Furthermore, if 
the International Court of Justice rules, 
as we hope it will, that these special 
assessments are binding obligations un- 
der the charter, the way will be open to 
deprive the delinquent nations of their 
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votes in the General Assembly. It must 
be noted also that the Soviet Union is 
not refusing to support the United Na- 
tions operations in the Middle East and 
the Congo merely because it enjoys 
being obstreperous and uncooperative. 
It is doing so because its own objectives, 
which are to create disruption and chaos 
in these parts of the world and thereby 
to pave the way for Communist con- 
quest, are being thwarted by the opera- 
tions of the U.N. in these areas. To 
argue that the United States should 
withhold its support from the U.N. op- 
erations in the Middle East and the 
Congo because the Soviet Union refuses 
to support them is equivalent to con- 
tending that the law-abiding citizens of 
a community should refuse to maintain 
a local police force because the criminal 
element does not share their enthusiasm 
for the agencies of law enforcement. 

Much more important than the tech- 
nique employed in solving the immediate 
cash shortage, however, is the basic ques- 
tion of whether it is vital to the interests 
of the United States to maintain the 
United Nations as a viable and dynamic 
international organization. The bond 
issue may not be the only possible means 
of solving the financial problems of the 
U.N., but the General Assembly has acted 
upon it and has, by common consensus, 
chosen this means. That there may have 
been reasonable alternatives is beyond 
guessing. For the Congress now to re- 
pudiate the action would be widely, even 
if mistakenly, interpreted as a repudi- 
ation of the United Nations itself. 

The basic question, then, goes to the 
core of our foreign policy, our long range 
national objectives, and our conception 
of the kind of world community we would 
like to build. It seems to me beyond 
doubt that the Charter of the United 
Nations, unfulfilled though it is in to- 
day’s troubled world, embodies the most 
fundamental aspirations of all Ameri- 
cans and of all free peoples. Peace, 
human dignity, the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, the rule of law, social and eco- 
nomic well-being for all men—these are 
the aspirations of the United Nations. 
Only by continuing, patient, and un- 
wavering support of the world organiza- 
tion, despite its present failures and de- 
fects, can we hope to make an ultimate 
reality of the purposes of the United Na- 
tions, as set forth in the preamble to 
the charter: “to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war”; “to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights”; “to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained”; and “to promote social progress 
-and better standards of life in larger 
freedom.” 


TARIFF WALL OBSTRUCTS 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, when President Kennedy addressed 
the people for the first time from that 
high office, he called upon each of us to 
be willing to make some sacrifices so that 
this Nation might continue to move 
forward, to prosper and to grow. 

Now we are engaged in the struggle 
for the minds and hearts of men all 
over the world—it is a costly and diffi- 
cult struggle which cannot be overcome 
easily or quickly—it is not one which 
we can meet alone. 

Unity of purpose extends beyond the 
battleline—it penetrates deeply into the 
socioeconomic fiber of the Nation—it 
asks each of us to sacrifice for the 
general well-being. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most im- 
portant and crucial issues facing this 
session of Congress involves the Presi- 
dent’s proposed changes in the world 
trade program. Every American—be he 
a businessman, farmer, worker, miner or 
consumer—has a vital stake in this 
matter. 

After being on the statute books since 
1934, the current reciprocal trade 
agreements program is scheduled to ex- 
pire on June 30, It has served our 
country well; we have prospered; our 
exports have grown from about $2 billion 
to over $20 billion per year. But this 
program, like all others, must undergo 
review by Congress to determine if it is 
meeting—and will continue to meet— 
the needs of our people in these difficult 
times and in this complex world. 

In undertaking any extensive revision 
of the present trade program, this Con- 
gress will be faced with problems not 
easy to solve nor insignificant in scope. 

Ultimately, our aim must be to pro- 
mote the longrun general well-being of 
our Nation and our people, and yet we 
must, at the same time, do our best to 
safeguard our present position and pros- 
perity. This will be no easy task because 
lower tariffs will mean readjustment, 
and that in turn may result in some 
hardships for some industries and many 
Americans. The problem confronting us 
is: “Can we move forward, prosper and 
grow without undue sacrifice or must 
some of our industries and people be 
offered as the ‘lambs’ for this advance- 
ment?” Mr. Speaker, no single indus- 
try, no group of single industries—be 
they domestic mining, domestic livestock 
production, domestic textile production, 
or any other—should be wholly or unduly 
sacrificed to accomplish our desired ob- 
jectives. Whatever sacrifices are needed 
should be equally shared by all. This is 
the American way. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our difficult duty to 
solve this dilemma. In so doing, we must 
keep in mind the temper of the people— 
their needs and their desires. But we 
must also recognize the interest of future 
generations who will live in the world 
which we leave behind. 

Mr. Speaker, our decision must recog- 
nize that progress often walks with hard- 
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ship and sacrifice; that we cannot merely 
take, but must give as well; that the 
world, in this age of atoms and astro- 
nauts, is fast becoming one which re- 
quires interdependence with other na- 
tions and peoples if we are to survive. 

In an address not unlike the one by 
President Kennedy, another great Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, said: 


We have learned that we cannot live alone, 
at peace; that our own well-being is depend- 
ent on the well-being of other nations, far 
away. We have learned that we must live 
as men, and not as ostriches, nor as dogs in 
the manger. We have learned to be citizens 
of the world, members of the human com- 
munity. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not often that we 
have an opportunity to view attitudes 
and opinions far beyond the scope of our 
own districts, but when an exceptionally 
fine editorial appears in our newspapers, 
many Members bring them to our at- 
tention. I have with me just such an 
editorial from the Daily Sentinel in 
Grand Junction, Colo. It is one which 
I believe is well worth the attention of 
every Member of Congress. The edi- 
torial follows: 


Tantrr WALL OBSTRUCTS 


There will be a battle in Congress over the 
lowering of tariff walls. Even though the 
principle has been endorsed by leading busi- 
nessmen of both parties Congress shows little 
inclination of accepting the idea. 

Pressures from individual districts will 
provide much of the opposition and vested 
interests in specific businesses will provide 
others. Few will have the courage to say, 
as one leading industrialist has said: “I urge 
you not to save any particular industry— 
even my own. But that you apply your- 
selves diligently to saving the whole of our 
free enterprise economy.” 

This is what is at stake. Americans who 
would bury their heads in the sand simply 
demonstrate ignorance of the force and 
fervor of the European Common Market. 
It intends to recapture many of the world 
markets and it intends to succeed in re- 
establishing and promoting Europe's finan- 
cial welfare. It will not do business with 
countries maintaining high tariff walls and 
it will be in heavy competition with those 
countries. It’s a matter of dollars and 
cents. 

There is a possibility that lowering tariffs 
will mean readjustment in some fields of 
production. There is a possibility that it 
will mean hardship in some fields. But it 
is an absolute certainty that if America does 
not prepare to work with the ECM the entire 
economic structure of the country will be 
disrupted. And within a few years it could 
mean serious repercussions not just for a 
few but for all businesses, 

Those whose concern is with the imme- 
diate present and specific business will 
pressure Congress. Those concerned with 
America's economic future must recognize 
that they will have to tip the balance with 
their own pressures in favor of a far-reach- 
ing policy on which to build a stable United 
States and a stable world market. 


EDWARD P. CLIFF 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17, 1962, Dr. Richard E. McArdle, after 
39 years of distinguished service with 
the U.S. Forest Service, will retire as 
Chief of the Forest Service. It was an- 
nounced last week that the new Chief 
of the Forest Service would be Edward 
P. Cliff. He should make an outstand- 
ing Chief Forester. 

Ed Cliff began his work with the 
Forest Service on the Icicle River as 
assistant ranger of the Leavenworth 
Ranger District on the Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest, located in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Washington State, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress. Frank Folsom was the 
district ranger in the Leavenworth area 
at the time, and Gilbert Brown was 
supervisor of the Wenatchee National 
Forest. 

Cliff was born in Utah and received 
his bachelor of science degree from 
Utah State University in June of 1931. 
On August 13, 1931, he was appointed 
Folsom’s assistant for the Leavenworth 
district. He had been recently married 
and arrived with his bride in the after- 
noon of August 19. It was hot and in 
the middle of the fire season. Later in 
the day he drove to Wenatchee to re- 
port to Supervisor Brown, who had just 
recently replaced Hal Sylvester, the 
highly regarded supervisor of the We- 
natchee National Forest. 

The depression was on and some 
pundits were predicting it ‘‘might run 
until 1935.“ The Civilian Conservation 
Corps had not yet begun their work on 
the Icicle. Our new chief forester re- 
mained in his Leavenworth post for 3 
years. 

Between May 1934 and 1939, he was 
in charge of wildlife management in the 
Pacific Northwest region with head- 
quarters in Portland, Oreg. In May 
1939, he became Forest Supervisor of the 
Siskiyou National Forest, and in Janu- 
ary 1942 was transferred to the super- 
visorship of the Fremont National 
Forest, both in Oregon. Mr. Cliff was 
transferred to Washington, D.C., in April 
1944, as Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Range Management. In September, 
1946, he became Assistant Regional 
forester in charge of the Division of 
Range and Wildlife Management for the 
intermountain region, with headquar- 
ters in Ogden, Utah. He became 
Regional Forester for the Rocky Moun- 
tain region with headquarters in Denver, 
Colo., in January 1950 until his transfer 
to Washington, D.C., in 1952. 

It was while he was stationed at 
Denver that I first met Ed Cliff. The 
bark beetles had taken over a half mil- 
lion acres of important watershed near 
Kremling, Colo. These were the head- 
waters of several important rivers, in- 
cluding the Colorado, and we were 
spending sizable sums to bring the beetle 
infestation under control. Cliff was in 
charge of the work. As a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I, 
along with the Honorable Cart ANDERSEN 
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of Minnesota, went out to see the prog- 
ress. With Mr. Cliff we flew over the 
devastated area. The project proved a 
success, and the watershed was saved. 

When he was reassigned to Washing- 
ton, D.C., Ed Cliff was named Assistant 
Chief in charge of the National Forest 
Resources Management Divisions han- 
dling the timber, watershed, ranger, 
wildlife and recreation activities on all 
of our national forests. 

Since 1955 Mr. Cliff has been the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture representa- 
tive on the Board on Geographic Names 
and was appointed Chairmar of the 
Board in 1961. He is a member of sev- 
eral professionel organizations. 

The Cliff family, Ed, his wife, and two 
daughters, reside in Alexandria, Va. The 
proper management of our abundant na- 
tional forest lands is essential for the 
continued development of the timber 
resources. I am most confident that the 
Forest Service, under the direction and 
leadership of Ed Cliff, will continue to 
provide this sound management, as it 
has done for many years under the di- 
rection of Dr. McArdle. I know all of us 
join in wishing Ed Cliff every success in 
his new position. 


ASKS ADDITION TO FORT HAMIL- 
TON VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Kings 
County, Brooklyn, N.Y., has the largest 
veteran population of any county in the 
United States, numbering nearly half a 
million former servicemen. The 1,000 
bed veterans’ hospital at Fort Hamilton, 
which serves this, as well as other, neigh- 
boring counties, has been operating at, 
or over, capacity for some time. 

I have this day introduced a bill to 
inerease the size of this hospital by the 
construction of a 350-bed addition to be 
devoted to rehabilitation and restoration 
use. This would be in keeping with the 
policy of the Veterans’ Administration as 
evidenced by like installations contem- 
plated at Hines General Hospital in Chi- 
cago, III., and the veterans’ hospital at 
East Orange, N.J. The intent in plan- 
ning this wing for rehabilitation and 
restoration would be to permit ambula- 
tory and recovering patients who do not 
need the full physical care and medical 
treatment afforded by the present hos- 
pital, to receive convalescent and nursing 
treatment for a limited time prior to 
their return to homes and families. It 
would also envision the instruction of 
relatives and others in methods to be 
used after discharge from the hospital 
to complete the veteran-patient’s full 
recovery with home care. Most impor- 
tantly, it would relieve the present strain 
on capacity of the hospital, especially 
with regard to emergency patients in 
need of full medical and physical care 
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where prompt treatment can prevent 
worsening illness or even undue fatal- 
ities. This strain on capacity will surely 
grow worse as the World War II and 
Korean veterans approach the middle 
years and the aggravation of many 
service-connected disabilities. 

I believe this legislation to be timely, 
as well as proper, in that the original 
plan for this hospital would have pro- 
vided capacity equal to the present hos- 
pital with the enlargement I propose. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that it is 
planned to call up a conference report 
on the bill H.R. 8723, the Welfare and 
Pension Plan Disclosure Act, at 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. DINGELL, for 1 hour, tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 15, 1962, immediately 
following the remarks of Mr. Curtis of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
KerrH), for 30 minutes, on March 15, 
1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Focarry in five instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1991. An act relating to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, development, and 
utilization, and for other purposes. 


— ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 24 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 15, 1962, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1805. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, relative to a report by the Comptroller 
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General of the United States, and an audit 
of the Weather Bureau for the fiscal years 
1959-61 that disclosed an overobligation of 
seven allotments under the “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation for fiscal years 1959— 
60, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1806. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and the Army General 
Staff on December 31, 1961, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3031(c) of title 10, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1807. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1808. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the activities and 
transactions of the Administration for the 
period October 1 through December 31, 1961, 
pursuant to the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1809. A letter from the chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize appropriations for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

1810. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend section 144 of title 28 of the United 
States Code”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1811. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove restrictions 
on charges for forms, and for other pur- 
poses“; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1701. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kikue 
Yamamoto Leghorn and her minor son, 
Yuichiro Yamamoto Leghorn; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1430). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1703. A bill for the relief of Maximo 
B. Avila; with amendment (Rept. No. 1431). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.2687. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Helen Fappiano; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1432). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5610. A bill for the relief of Pierino 
Renzo Picchione; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1433). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6773. A bill to repeal the act of August 
14, 1957 (Private Law 85-160); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1434). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. HR. 1599. A bill for the relief of Pas- 
quale Marrella; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1485). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6772. A bill for the relief of Hendrikus 
Zoetmulder (Harry Combres); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1436). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 10726. A bill to provide flood control 
on the Big South Fork, Cumberland River 
Basin; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 10727. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
provide healthful outdoor employment for 
young men and to advance the conservation, 
development, and management of national 
resources to timber, soil, and range, and of 
recreational areas; and to authorize pilot 
local public service employment programs; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10728. A bill to provide research and 
technical assistance relating to the disposal 
of solid municipal refuse; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 10729. A bill to provide disaster loans 
to fishing vessel owners and operators ad- 
versely affected by failure of the fishery 
resource, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
By Mr. CAREY: 


H.R. 10730. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a 350-bed addition to the Fort 
Hamilton Veterans Hospital in New York; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 10731. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exclude from 
gross income gain realized from the sale of 
his principal residence by a taxpayer who 
has attained the age of 60 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request) : 

H.R. 10732. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain oil and gas lessees under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

HR. 10733. A bill to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 to provide 
that enlisted reservists called to active duty 
during the Berlin crisis shall be entitled to 
$100 per month additional pay for duty per- 
formed pursuant to that call; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 10734. A bill to establish standards 
for hours of work and overtime pay of la- 
borers and mechanics employed on work 
done under contract for, or with the finan- 
cial aid of, the United States, for any terri- 
tory, or for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 10735. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended; and the National Housing 
Act, as amended; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ICHORD of Missouri: 

H.R. 10736. A bill to bring certain holders 
of star route and other contracts for the 
carrying of mail within the purview of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
and the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10737. A bill authorizing the project 

for flood control of Redwood Creek, near 
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Orick, Humboldt County, Calif., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 10738. A bill authorizing the project 
for flood control in the Corte Madera Creek 
drainage basin, Marin County, Calif., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

HR. 10739. A bill authorizing the project 
for flood control in the Dry Creek drainage 
basin of the Russian River, Calif., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

HR. 10740. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of rural carriers and postmasters from 
civil service registers; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 10741. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a fully 
insured individual may qualify for the dis- 
ability freeze“ and for disability insurance 
benefits with 20 quarters of coverage, regard- 
less of when such quarters occurred; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SCRANTON: 

H.R. 10742. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 with respect to eligi- 
bility for capital grants thereunder in certain 
hardship cases; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 
H.R. 10743. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
disability compensation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 10744. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide that the program under 
which Government contracts are set aside for 
small business concerns shall not apply in 
the case of contracts for maintenance, re- 
pair, or construction; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

HR. 10745. A bill to amend the act of 
April 19, 1950, relating to the rehabilitation 
of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians, to 
authorize certain additional highway proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 10746. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the payment of rewards to persons who fur- 
nish information leading to convictions of 
organizations or individuals of failure to 
register as required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R, 10747. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications satel- 
lite system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.J. Res, 664. Joint resolution designating 
the rose as the national flower of the United 
States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con, Res, 451. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document 218, 87th Congress, 1st 
session, entitled “Inaugural Addresses of the 
Presidents of the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10748. A bill for the relief of Wesley J. 
Hjort of Medicine Lake, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COHELAN: 
H.R. 10749. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Wong (Woo Kok Wan); to the Committee on 


Zavitsanos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 
H.R. 10751. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Bertram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10752. A bill for the relief of O’Brien 
Dieselectric Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARDY: 
H.R, 10753. A bill for the relief of Geras- 
simos N. Maratos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


252. Mrs. ST. GEORGE presented a resolu- 
tion of the Ramapough Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of Suffern, N.Y., re- 
questing that the Federal income tax system 
be reviewed as now administered, which dis- 
criminates unjustly between single taxpay- 
ers, etc., which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 14, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rey. John E. Senglar, pastor, Sacred 
Heart Church, Phoenixville, Pa., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast deigned to 
grant strength and perseverance to our 
leaders, that they might guide our coun- 
try's destiny in accordance with Thy 
will, we beseech Thee to be ever helpful 
to our President, to our Congress, and to 
all officials entrusted with the charge of 
State and local governments, that they 
may lead the people of the United States 
of America to temporal and eternal bliss. 

We beseech Thee, Heavenly Father, 
the light of all that is true, do Thou 
make us clearly see the snares which 
could seriously weaken our freedom and 
independence, and grant us the courage 
to avoid them. 

We also pray Thee, the support of the 
weak and the downtrodden, to look with 
a merciful eye upon the 2 million ever- 
loyal American citizens of Slovak de- 
scent, and upon Slovakia, the land of 
their forefathers, which today is suf- 
fering under the tyranny of an alien, 
brutal regime. With hearts truly grate- 
ful to Thee, O Lord, for the blessings of 
America, we implore Thee to make all 
men acknowledge the truth that Slo- 
vakia, too, is fully deserving of the 
blessed fruits of freedom and independ- 
ence. 

On this historical day, the 23d anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Slovak 
independence, we betake ourselves to 
Slovakia’s patroness, Mary of the Seven 
Dolors, imploring her to intervene with 
her Son to shorten the days of trial and 
tribulation of the Communist-enslaved 
Slovak nation, which is now preparing 
to commemorate, in 1963, the 1,100th 
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anniversary of the blessed advent of the 
apostles Saints Cyril and Methodius to 
its territory. 

Heavenly Father, Lord of the universe, 
we beseech Thee, grant true peace and 
freedom to all nations of the earth. 

Lord, hear our prayers, and let our 
cries come unto Thee. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MaNsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 13, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. BARTLETT, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 167) to authorize 
the Attorney General to compel the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence re- 
quired in civil investigations for the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10079) 
to amend section 104 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MansFIELp, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
statements in connection with the morn- 
ing hour be limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Finance Committee be permitted to sit 
during today’s session of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate concludes its business for today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT or SECTION 204 oF AGRICULTURAL 
Act or 1956 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the overobliga- 
tions of appropriations within that Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS FOR 
STOCKPILE PURPOSES 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 
erty acquisitions for stcckpile purposes, for 
the quarter ended December 31, 1961; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
Wirra HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY AND ARMY GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, and the 

Army General Staff, as of December 31, 1961 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED Dis- 
POSITION OF CERTAIN MAGNESIUM 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of a ition of approxi- 
mately 12,500 short tons of magnesium now 
held in the national stockpile (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER MERCHANT SHIP 
Sates Act or 1946 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activ- 
ities and transactions of that Administration 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
for the quarterly period ended December 31, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AcT or 1962 


A letter from the the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF SELECTED RURAL DE- 
LIVERY Service ACTIVITIES, Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on the review of selected rural 
delivery service activities, Post Office Depart- 
ment, dated March 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 144, TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 144 of title 28 of the United 
States Code (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting a revised 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the terri- 


tory of Guam; to the Committee on Interior > 


and Insular Affairs: 
“RESOLUTION No. 378 (1-8) 


“Resolution relative to respectfully request- 
ing the President of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States to ex- 
tend to Guam Federal financial assistance 
for economic development of the territory 


“Whereas it should be a matter of general 
knowledge that the economy of the territory 
of Guam is to all intents and purposes totally 
dependent on the presence of military bases 
within the territory, this dependency not 
being a matter of choice of the people of 
Guam but emanating entirely from its geo- 
graphic position and the fact that it is 
American soil; and 


“Whereas this total dependency on military 
spending has prevented the development 
of an independent local civilian economy 
to the considerable detriment of the future 
prosperity of this territory thereby not only 
threatening the welfare of the people of 
Guam but undermining the present happy 
relationship between the military and civilian 
populations of the territory which happy 
relationship is so essential to the future use- 
fulness of these vital bases; and 

“Whereas as a result of changes in global 
strategies and tactics caused by rapidly im- 
proving techniques of modern warfare, the 
defense complex on Guam has declined in 
size and relative importance, thus creating 
a recession on Guam of some magnitude, 
which recession has been underway for over 
a year, and unlike the recession in the Con- 
tinental United States is not over and no 
relief appears in sight; and 

“Whereas the people and government of 
Guam desire to do all they are called upon 
to do to remedy this recession and rebuild 
a civilian economy, and to that 
end have made considerable sacrifices, thus 
greatly local real estate taxes, 
raising other taxes, imposing new taxes, and 
spending large sums on capital improvements 
and as well giving over $3 million to the 
Defense Department for the construction of 
a powerplant in which the people of Guam 
will have no equity whatsoever; and 

“Whereas despite the recession, the costs 
of the government of Guam as elsewhere in 
the United States have continued to grow 
since the tasks of government have grown 
greater and ever more services are neces- 
sarily provided to the people of Guam, in- 
cluding the large military population here, 
such trend of increased governmental spend- 
ing being identical in spirit and method to 
a degree simulating the Continental United 
States; and 
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“Whereas what the people of Guam need 
and require in constructing a prosperous 
civilian economy independent of the vagaries 
of defense planning is temporary financial 
assistance to help put the territory on its 
feet, by developing new lines of endeavor, 
by training the skilled work force necessary 
for industrial development, by providing the 
facilities that would make possible a tourist 
industry within the territory, and in general 
by opening up new avenues of civilian enter- 
prise, it being worthy of comment that the 
present lack of any such industrial and 
tourist development is in large respect due 
to the fact that since the acquisition of 
Guam in 1898, it has been a closed port in 
the strict sense of the word, with easy access 
denied by the security measures laid down by 
the military commands here: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That in light of the foregoing, 
the Sixth Guam Legislature does hereby on 
behalf of the people of Guam respectfully 
request and memorialize the President of 
the United States and Congress of the United 
States to extend financial assistance to the 
territory of Guam for economic development 
as aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the purpose for seeking 
such assistance be and it is hereby declared 
for economic development alone and that 
such assistance is sought on a temporary 
basis only and with the object in mind that 
such funds if granted would be strictly ac- 
counted for and used only to the end of 
obtaining some degree of independence from 
military spending; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, to the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, to the Honorable Clinton P. 
Anderson, chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, to the Hon- 
orable Wayne N. Aspinall, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, to the Honorable Stewart Udall, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and to the Honorable 
Bill Daniel, Governor of Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 27th day of Febru- 
ary 1962. 

“A, B. Won Par, 
“Speaker. 
“V, B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Council of Lake Erie Ports, 
relating to the expansion of international 
trade; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by Lloyd Grubbs Post 
No. 49, the American Legion, of Orange, Tex., 
relating to the purchase of United Nations 
bonds by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Wm. Netschert, of Daytona 
Beach, Fla.. relating to an amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States to prohibit 
the taxing of an individual for the welfare 
of the individual unless the benefits there- 
from accrue solely to the individual taxed; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Sonoma County, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., opposing any amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States or other ac- 
tion of the Congress or the executive branch, 
to subject the income from State and local 
bonds to a Federal tax; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

Two resolutions of the Senate of the State 
of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 30 


“President Kennedy, on February 19, 1962, 
sent to Congress legislation to give him power 
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to start not in excess of $2 billion of pub- 
lic works projects in the early stage of any 
business slump. Under the bill, the Presi- 
dent would be permitted to act when un- 
employment had risen in 3 out of 4, or 4 out 
of 6 consecutive months, by not less than 
1 percentage point. 

“The bill would allow use of the funds 
when needed and not be subject to any de- 
lay rendering the program ineffective. This, 
of course, would render great aid to the en- 
tire country in any time of economic reces- 
sion; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to support 
and enact into legislation the bill entitled 
the “Standby Capital Improvements Act of 
1962’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Represent- 
ative from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“PAuL C. Moomaw, 
“Secretary of the Senate of Pennsylvania.” 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 29 


“Twenty-five percent of the employable 
population of Fayette County is unemployed. 
Thirty-five percent of the employable popu- 
lation of the Brownsville area, in Fayette 
County, is unemployed. 

“Twenty-two thousand of one hundred 
seventy-five thousand residents of Fayette 
County are receiving assistance. The 3,596 
cases on public assistance due to unemploy- 
ment comprise 17,219 persons. 

“The pilot program of the food stamp pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania for those receiving 
assistance and those whose income is below 
the U.S. Department of Commerce stand- 
ards for the number of persons in the fam- 
ily, shows $3 million worth of sales in 8 
months, 

“Twenty-four thousand persons were em- 
ployed in the coal mines of Fayette County 
from 1940 to 1948. Currently there are but 
4,500 persons so employed. 

“Unemployment in Fayette County, Pa., 
and in other depressed areas, is causing mis- 
ery, hunger and deprivation to thousands 
of honest persons desiring employment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to support and 
enact into legislation antirecession public 
works projects in depressed and distressed 
economic areas, especially those having un- 
employment in excess of 15 percent of the 
employable population and more than 10 
percent of the population on public assist- 
ance; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. à 

“PAUL C. Moomaw, 
“Secretary of the Senate of Pennsylvania.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAIN MAR- 
KETING RESEARCH CENTER AT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
week the board of directors of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission unanimously 
adopted a resolution which reads as 
follows: 


Whereas Kansas is located in the center of 
the grain-producing area; 

Whereas marketing has not received 
proper attention in relation to production of 
farm commodities, especially grain; and 
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Whereas the accumulation of grain stocks 
is the most pressing problem in American 
agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission wholeheartedly endorses the project 
to establish a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Grain Marketing Research Center at 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Mr. President, some weeks ago I ap- 
peared before the Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee. 
The chairman of the subcommittee was 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. At that meeting 
I stressed the need for this laboratory. 
Those of us who live in the winter wheat 
producing areas realize the need for this 
laboratory at this time. 

Kansas State University has offered 
the land needed for construction of the 
laboratory. At the present time more 
wheat research work is being done at the 


university than at any other place in 


the Nation. 

I sincerely hope we shall have an op- 
portunity this year to get this laboratory 
started, for it is very greatly needed. 


WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION SUP- 
PORTS KENNEDY FARM PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor excerpts from resolutions 
adopted by the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union go on record to ask President Ken- 
nedy and Secretary Orville L. Freeman and 
our Congressmen and Senators to do all 
within their power to establish or 
strengthen— 

1. Enactment of a permanent feed grain 
law. 

2. Protection of farmer cooperatives from 
unfair or punitive taxation, 

3. An REA-type of institution for loans 
to strengthen farm co-ops in order to meet 
modern, vertical integration. 

4. Credit programs, particulariy directed 
at young farmers to provide operating and 
ownership loans on a rate comparable to 
the prime interest rate big business gets. 

5. A national land policy which protects 
family-type farmers on the land and ex- 
cludes others. 

6. Present programs of food for peace, 
food stamp p „school milk program, 
milk sanitation legislation, and market order 
legislation. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union go on record in favor of the passage 
of the national milk sanitation bill intro- 
duced by Congressman LESTER JOHNSON and 
other dairy State Congressmen. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union go on record in favor of putting in- 
formation pertaining to the contents of 
dairy products, such as vitamins and pro- 
teins, on their containers. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union go on record urging the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and other 
public agencies to carry out an education 
program informing the public that milk and 
other milk products contain no more radio- 
active fallout materials than other food- 
stuffs and are safe now and will remain safe 
in the foreseeable future. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union register its opposition to proposed re- 
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fund distribution legislation or any other 
similarly designed legislation which has no 
relationship to increasing tax revenue, but 
which has as its apparent the crea- 
tion of unreasonable, arbitrary and discrim- 
inatory burdens upon cooperatives, and 
their harassment and obstruction. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union go on record as supporting a good, 
sound, workable medical care program for 
the aged through social security. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union endorse the action of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State in its endorsement of United 
Nations policies. 

Whereas the Kennedy administration as 
well as other local organizations are sup- 
porting the role of increasing dairy products 
consumption: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union go on record favoring and supporting 
the type of promotions being exercised not 
only on the National level but also on the 
State level. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. 919. A bill to amend section 9(b) of the 
act entitled “An act to prevent pernicious 
political activities” (the Hatch Political Ac- 
tivities Act) to eliminate the requirement 
that the Civil Service Commission impose no 
penalty less than 90 days’ suspension for 
any violation of section 9 of the act (Rept. 
No. 1278); 

S. Res. 301. Resolution to print with il- 
lustrations a report on Latin America sub- 
mitted by Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas 
(Rept. No. 1279); 

S. Res. 302. Resolution to print, with il- 
lustrations, a report on “Latin American 
and U.S. Policies,” submitted by Senator 
MANSFIELD (Rept. No. 1280); 

S. Res, 308. Resolution to print a survey of 
trade relations between the United States 
and the Common Market (Rept. No. 1281); 
and 

S. Res. 310. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of part 1 of its 
hearings entitled “Retirement Income of the 
Aging,” for the use of the Special Committee 
on Aging (Rept. No. 1282). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1352. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Aniello (Rept. No. 1293); 

H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elbriede Prischl Rogers (Rept. No. 1294); 

H.R. 1671. An act for the relief of Edvige 
Cianciulli (Rept. No. 1295); 

H.R. 2684. An act for the relief of Mohan 
Singh (Rept. No. 1296); 

H.R. 6082. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vartanus Uzar (Rept. No. 1297); 

H.R. 6276. An act for the relief of Atha- 
nasia Dekazos (Rept. No. 1298); 

H.R. 6343. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Izabel A. Miguel; (Rept. No. 1299); 

H.R. 6740. An act for the relief of Teofilo 
Estoesta (Rept. No. 1300); 

H.R. 7777. An act for the relief of Elisabetta 
Piccioni (Rept. No. 1301); and 

H.R. 8422. An act for the relief of Sister M. 
Theophane (Jane Carroll) (Rept. No. 1302). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.2143. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt (Rept. No. 1288); 

S. 2319. A bill for the relief of Harry E. 
Ellison, captain, U.S. Army, retired (Rept. No. 
1289); 

S. 2375. A bill for the relief of Joseph Miku- 
lich (Rept. No. 1290); 

S. 2471. A bill for the relief of Maria Huszty 
Boros (Rept. No. 1291); and 
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S. 2486. A bill for the relief of Kim Carey 
(Timothy Mark Alt) (Rept. No. 1292). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 62. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 25th anniv of the 
establishment of soil conservation districts 
(Rept. No. 1286). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to designate the week 
of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary Overseas Aid 
Week (Rept. No. 1287). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2939. A bill to grant the American 
Numismatic Association perpetual succes- 
sion (Rept. No. 1285). 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 3105. An act for the relief of Christine 
Fahrenbruch, a minor (Rept. No. 1284). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Comittee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 9612. An act relating to the elections 
under section 333 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the shareholders of the G. L. 
Bernhardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N.C. (Rept. 
No. 1283). 


WINIFRED S. GUNN—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
315) to pay a gratuity to Winifred S. 
Gunn, which was placed on the calendar, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Winifred S. Gunn, widow of John O. Gunn, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


REPORT ENTITLED “IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION” (S. REPT. 
NO. 1303) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 58, 87th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, as extended, submitted a report 
entitled “Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion,” which was ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated February 28, 
1962, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, submit- 
ted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES RELAT- 
ING TO UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
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the reports of the Committees on Armed cerning the foreign currencies and U.S. There being no objection, the reports 
Services and Government Operations, dollars utilized by those committees in were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
and the Joint Economic Committee con- 1961 in connection with foreign travel. as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and n guans by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 
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RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Mar. 9, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and appro Committee on Armed Services, Preparedness Investigatin. 
Rep e F 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 i 4 e 


Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, Preparedness Investigatin 
Subcommittee, U.S. Senate, sions ie between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961—Continued sip 


rs 4 : Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar 
Foreign Foreign | equivalent equivalent 
currency U. or U.S. 
currency 
Ben Gilleas: : 
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RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
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RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
Manch 9, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


Dec. 31, 1961 


between Jan. 1 a 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, expended 


Name and country currency 


66, 45 204. 60.00 78. 30 16.00 51. 80 10. 55 750 153. 00 
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RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


Aporta funds: Genen ß .... wen eenadlinekanasseaccpaecsccene $8, 330 
JoHN MCCLELLAN, 
Man. 7, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and Bie fog thor Ton Economic Committee, U.S. Senate, expended between Jan, 1 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Senate, expended between Jan. 1 


and Dec. 81, 1961—Continued 


Name and country 


Pat Holt: en inken 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

W. Michael Blumenthal, of New Jersey, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations; 

W. Walton Butterworth, of Louisiana, Wal- 
ter C. Dowling, of Georgia, and Frances E. 


. k 25. 99 


13, 675. 8 


155, 858 
1,015 


11, 000 


Willis, of California, Foreign Service officers, 
for promotion from the class of career min- 
ister to the class of career ambassador; and 

Roger M. Blough, of Pennsylvania, and 
sundry other persons, to be members of the 
General Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Harold C. Woodward, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission; 
and 

Peter Aloysius Martus, and sundry other 
persons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S, or U. 8. 
currency currency currency 


510, 29 557. 55 


251.00 
142, 10 


24.75 


150. 99 
559.75 


WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 


By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

William Ruder, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Donald W. Alexander, of Florida, to be 
Maritime Administrator. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 2995. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Oriskany Battlefield National 
Historic Site; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinec when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 2996. A bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2997. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(Sée the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 2998. A bill to repeal certain acts relat- 
ing to cooperative agricultural extension 
work and to amend the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, as amended, to provide for co- 
operative agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several 
States, territories, and possessions receiving 
the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary 
thereto, and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S.J. Res. 169. Joint resolution designating 
the bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Natchez Trace Parkway as the John Coffee 
Memorial Bridge; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


RESOLUTION 
WINIFRED S. GUNN 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 315) to 
pay a gratuity to Winifred S. Gunn, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
port of a Committee.“ 


PRESERVATION OF ORISKANY 
BATTLEFIELD 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for 
myself and for my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide full 
and proper recognition for a site of 
great historic interest in New York State. 
I refer to the Oriskany Battlefield, about 
8 miles west of the city of Utica. This 
site played an important role in our his- 
tory, for it was here that one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Revolution was 
fought and won. 

Mr. President, the Oneida County 
American Legion posts and other patri- 
otic organizations in this area have 
taken the lead in working for the preser- 
vation of this important site and for 
its proper development. They are to 
be commended for their patriotic efforts 
in promoting a deeper appreciation of 
our Nation’s great historical heritage. 
The purpose of tkis bill is to make the 
area a national historic site, recognized 
and preserved by the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Federal Government. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include, following my remarks, a 
report upon the historic significance of 
this Revolutionary War battlefield and 
the text of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and re- 
port will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2995) to provide for the 
establishment of the Oriskany Battle- 
field National Historic Site, introduced 
by Mr. Keatine (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire on 
behalf of the United States, by gift, pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, the Oris- 
kany Battlefield, consisting of 87 acres, more 
or less, located at Oriskany, New York, to- 
gether with all improvements thereon and 
appurtenances thereto. When so acquired, 
such property shall be deisgnated as the 
Oriskany Battlefield National Historic Site, 
and shall be set aside as a public national 
memorial to commemorate the Battle of Oris- 
kany, in which the American flag was first 
flown in combat. 

“Src. 2. In order to provide for the proper 
development of the Oriskany Battlefield Na- 
tional Historic Site, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall erect thereon and maintain as 
parts thereof the following: 

(1) a museum, which shall contain items 
of historical interest pertaining to the Battle 
of Oriskany, the Saratoga campaign and the 
Revolutionary War period; 

(2) astatue of General Nicholas Herkimer, 
who was mortally wounded in the Battle of 
Oriskany; and 

(3) such markers, structures, and land- 
scaping as may in his judgment be appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing through the National Park Service, shall 
administer, protect, develop, and maintain 
the Battlefield National Historic 
Site subject to the provisions of this Act 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An Act to 
establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes” (16 U.S.C., sec. 1 et al.), as 
amended and supplemented, and the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 21, 1935, en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historic American sites, buildings, 
and antiquities of national significance, and 
for other purposes” (16 U.S.C, 461-467), as 
amended. 


The report presented by Mr. KEATING 
is as follows: 


ORISKANY BATTLEFIELD 

The Battle of Oriskany was fought on 
August 6, 1777, about 8 miles west of 
the present city of Utica. In proportion to 
the numbers engaged, it was one of the 
bloodiest battles of the American Revolu- 
tion, more than a third of the contestants 
on each side being killed or wounded. 

It was here that 800 of the Tryon County 
militia under Gen. Nicholas Herkimer, 
marching to the relief of the besieged Fort 
Stanwix, 6 miles to the westward, fell into 
Joseph Brant’s carefully laid ambush. The 
battlefield is one of rolling hills which rise 
gently from the adjacent valley lands on 
the north. Between two low hills runs a 
small swampy ravine across which the prim- 
itive frontier corduroy road wound its way. 
On either side the forest pressed in closely 
that fateful August morning. 
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Under this dense cover the Indians and 
their allies waited until Herkimer, riding at 
the head of his troops, had passed the ra- 
vine. The baggage and supply train bring- 
ing up the rear were well down the narrow 
slope, blocking all retreat, when the trap was 
sprung. Indian war cries, the crack of mus- 
kets, and the cries of wounded mingled with 
military commands. 

Wounded in the leg, General Herkimer fell 
from his horse at the first fire. Neverthe- 
less, he took a position on the hillside from 
where he could direct the fighting. After 
the first surprise, the Americans took to the 
forest and from behind whatever natural 
cover was available continued the fight un- 
til the Indians, who had suffered severely in 
pressing the attack, retired in dismay. 

Herkimer was placed on a litter and taken 
down the Mohawk to his home where, 10 
days after the battle, he died as the result 
of the amputation of his wounded leg. 

The battle greatly crippled the British 
forces of St. Leger who soon afterward, 
alarmed at the approach of Gen. Benedict 
Arnold, gave up his effort to capture Fort 
Stanwix and retreated into Canada. This, 
together with the defeat of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, thwarted Britain’s carefully laid 
strategy, and the conquest of New York for 
the purpose of dividing the colonies was 
averted. 


The significance of the Battle of Oriskany 
and of the subsequent raising of the siege 
was twofold. From a military point of view, 
St. Leger’s advance was checked, his junc- 
tion with Burgoyne was prevented, and the 
threefold strategic plan of the British suf- 
fered its initial setback to be followed later 
by Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga. For 
the emergency of a defeat which closed the 
Mohawk Valley and of a siege which held 
St. Leger for 3 weeks before Fort Stanwix, 
no calculation had been made by the Brit- 
ish. It was this combination that was so 
fortunate for our young Republic. The ef- 
fect of Oriskany and Stanwix on American 
morale was no less real than its military ef- 
fect. The people of the valley sided with 
Congress against the King and the British 
heard more and more clearly the rumbling 
of fresh resistance. No Tory rising ever 
disgraced the valley. Washington said Her- 
kimer first reversed the gloomy scene” of 
the campaign. John Adams declared that 
“Gansevoort has proved that it is possible 
to hold a post.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the bill my 
colleague, Senator KEATING, has intro- 
duced today to establish the Oriskany 
Battlefield as a national historic site. 

The Battle of Oriskany was one of the 
most significant engagements of the en- 
tire Revolutionary War, for it stemmed 
the British advance down the Mohawk 
and never again were the British able 
to mount a serious offensive threat 
against the critically important Hudson 
Valley. Gen. Nicholas Herkimer, who 
commanded the American forces at the 
battle, is one of our great figures of 
colonial history and stands as a symbol 
of the fortitude and patriotism of the 
Duron people who settled in the Mohawk 

alley. 

One of the most thrilling chapters in 
American fiction is Walter Edmonds’ ac- 
count of the Battle of Oriskany in 
“Drums Along the Mohawk.” I com- 
mend the book, and particularly Mr. 
Edmonds’ description of the bloody bat- 
tle, to all Americans who take pride in 
our rich colonial history. 

New York was one of the crucial bat- 
tlegrounds of the Revolutionary War, 
and it is my hope that Congress will 
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recognize the importance of Oriskany to 
our national heritage by taking favor- 
able action on this bill. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. This is the so- 
called foreign aid bill which the Presi- 
dent has asked that the Congress con- 
sider. 

I have not analyzed the bill, as yet, 
and am therefore introducing it “by 
request.” 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
expects to begin hearings on April 5. In 
as much as the bill this year is much 
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simplified, it is my hope that we will be 
able to report a bill to the Senate late in 
April. 

Mr. President, for the convenience of 
Members, there has been prepared a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill I am 
today introducing. I ask unanimous 
consent that the analysis be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the analysis will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2996) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 
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The analysis presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE Pro- 
POSED FOREIGN ASSISTANCE Act OF 1962 
I. INTRODUCTION 
1. Purposes of the bill 
The proposed Foreign “Assistance Act of 
1962 (“the bill”) has two main p 
First, it authorizes new appropriations for 
various categories of aid, including develop- 
ment grants, a new Alliance for Progress 
category, international organizations and 
programs, supporting assistance, and the 
contingency fund. Second, it effects certain 
substantive amendments in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended (“the act“). 
2. Authorizations 
The following table shows the authoriza- 
tions and appropriations requested by the 
executive branch: 


Authorization | Appropriation 


Authorization Boh a gay 


request request request 
Pt. I. Act for International Development of 1961: Pt. I. Act for International, etc.—Continued 
Ch, 2. Development assistance: Ch. 5. Contingency fund: 
‘Title I. Development Loan Fund: TTT $400, 000, 000 
Sec. 202(a). Authorization (Q) $1, 250, 000, 000 
Title II. Development grants technical 3 -| 4,470, 400, 000 
00) Pt. II. 8 ional ‘Peace and Security Act of 1961: 
Sec. 212, Authoriration $335, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 Ch. 2. deat tana assistance 
Title III. Investment tees: Bec, 504(a). ‘Authorization „F 09 
Sec. 22200. General provisions 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 Total, Z 4. 470, 400, 000 
Title IV. Investment surveys: 
Sec, 232, Authorization.. ...--------= -= 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 || Pt. III: 
Title VI. Alliance for Progress: Ch. 2. Administrative provisions: 
. 252, Authorization... 3, 000, 000, 000 000, 000, 000 Soc. 637(a), Administrative expenses (AID). 55, 000, 000 
bia ai: — — 8 b). Administrative expenses 0 
„ 3, 440, 000, 000 2, 290, 000, 000 (State) 
Ch. 3. International organizations and pro- en 
grams: Wein 
Sec. 302, Authorization- -...............---- 148, 900, 000 148, 900, 000 
Ch. 4. Supporting assistance: Total, all parts 
Sec. 402, Authortzationnn 481, 500, 000 481, 500, 000 


1 Authorization is not contained in the act 
ated for use beginning in fiscal year 1903. 


In most cases the bill provides for the 
new authorizations by the technique of 
striking out the amount and the reference 
to fiscal year 1962 in the existing authoriza- 
tion and substituting the new amount and 
a reference to fiscal year 1963. The act now 
contains authorizations for appropriations 
for fiscal year 1963 for the Development Loan 
Fund (sec. 202(a)), for military assistance 
(sec. 504(a)), and for certain administra- 
tive expenses of the Department of State 
relating to functions under the act (sec. 637 
(b)). Thus no new authorizations are need- 
ed for these purposes. In addition the bill 
provides an authorization for continuing the 
availability of unexpended balances of funds 
made available under the act. 


If, PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
Part I, Act for international development of 
1961 
Chapter 1. Short Title and Statement of 
Policy 


Statement of policy: 

Section 101: Amends section 102 of the act, 
which contains a statement of policy for 
part I, by adding a statement that it is the 
sense of Congress that support for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy should be contin- 
ued in furtherance of the purposes of part I. 
Since section 102(c) of the bill strikes out 
section 213 of the act, which authorizes the 
use of development grant funds for the 
atoms for peace program, the new statement 
of policy is proposed in order that programs 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy may 
continue to have express recognition in the 
act and in order to make clear that the dele- 
tion of section 213 does not imply any in- 
tention to discontinue such programs. 


2 This total does not include unobligated balances of prior year appropriations 
Requested authorization provides hat n not to exceed $600,000,000 may be appropri- requested to be continued available. 


Chapter 2. Development Assistance 


TITLE II. DEVELOPMENT GRANTS AND TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 


General authority: 

Section 102 (a): Amends section 211(a) of 
the act, which relates to general authority, 
by providing that the criteria which that 
section requires the President to take into 
account in furnishing development grant 
assistance, apply as a matter of law only 
when such assistance is furnished to coun- 
tries and areas, rather than to international 
organizations, for development grant pur- 
poses. It is now proposed that develop- 
ment grant funds, as well as supporting as- 
sistance funds and the new Alliance for 
Progress funds (see analysis of sec. 105 of 
the bill) will be available for assistance to 
regional and other international organiza- 
tions, in addition to the funds available 
under chapter 3 of the act, relating to inter- 
national organizations and programs. The 
United States will make contributions to 
international organizations and programs 
from development grant funds only where 
it has reasonable expectations that such 
funds will be administered by the organi- 
zations so as to further the criteria set 
forth in section 211(a) of the act. It is be- 
lieved, however, that it would be inappro- 
priate for the United States, when cooperat- 
ing in multilateral efforts, to attempt to 
impose its own unilateral judgment with 
regard to the application of the criteria to 
specific multilateral projects or activities. 

Authorization: 

Section 102(b): Amends section 212 of 
the act, which relates to authorizations, by 
deleting the obsolete authorization for an 
appropriation for development grants for 


use beginning in fiscal year 1962 and substi- 
tuting an authorization for an appropriation 
for this purpose for use beginning in fiscal 
year 1963. 

Atoms for peace: 

Section 102(c): Strikes out section 213 of 
the act, which relates to atoms for peace. 
Because the use of fiscal year 1963 develop- 
ment grant funds for programs for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy will be for the 
economic development purposes for which 
such funds are authorized and will be carried 
out in accordance with the criteria applicable 
to such funds, section 213, which is a special 
diversionary authority to use development 
grant funds for atoms for peace programs, is 
no longer necessary and tends to confuse 
the concepts underlying the development 
grant title. Section 101 of the bill adds a 
new sentence to the statement of policy in 
section 102 of the act, expressing the sense 
of Congress that programs under the act for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy should 
be continued. 


TITLE IN, INVESTMENT GUARANTEES 


General authority: 

Section 103(a): Amends section 221(b) of 
the act, which relates to general authority, 
in two respects: 

Paragraph (1) amends section 221(b), 
which relates to specific risk guarantees, by 
deleting the present $1 billion ceiling on 
the total face amount of such guarantees 
which may be outstanding at any one time 
and substituting a new ceiling of $1.3 billion. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 221(b)(2), 
which relates to all risk guarantees, by de- 
leting the present $90 million ceiling on the 
total face amount of such guarantees which 
may be outstanding at any one time and 
substituting a new ceiling of $180 million. 
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See analysis of section 103(b) below, 
which increases the funds available for is- 
suance of guarantees. 

General provisions: 

Section 103(b): Amends section 222 of the 
act, which relates to general provisions, by 
adding a new subsection (f) which author- 
izes an appropriation for use beginning in 
1963 as a reserve available to discharge lia- 
bilities under investment guarantees. The 
amendment also makes a conforming change 
in section 222(d) of the act. 

Housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries: 


Section 103(c): Amends section 224 of the 
act, which relates to housing projects in 
Latin American countries, by deleting the 
$10 million ceiling on the total face amount 
of guarantees which may be outstanding at 
any one time under that section and substi- 
tuting a new ceiling of $60 million. The 
amendment also makes a conforming change 
in section 224 to make clear that the ap- 
propriation which would be authorized by 
the amendment proposed in section 103(b) 
of the bill, would be available to discharge 
liabilities under investment guarantees is- 
sued under section 224 of the act, as well as 
those issued under section 221 of the act. 


TITLE IV. SURVEYS OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

Authorization: 

Section 104: Amends section 232 of the act, 
which relates to authorization, by deleting 
the obsolete authorization for an appropria- 
tion for surveys of investment opportunities 
for use beginning in fiscal year 1962 and sub- 
stituting an authorization for an appropria- 
tion for use beginning in fiscal year 1963. 

TITLE VI. ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Alliance for Progress: 

Section 105: Amends chapter 2 of part I 
of the act, which relates to development as- 
sistance, by adding a new title VI relating to 
the Alliance for Progress. 

First, the amendment adds a new section 
251 to the act, which relates to general au- 
thority. Subsection (a) of the new section 
expresses the sense of Congress as to the 
special significance of the relationships of 
the American peoples and Republics and the 
great hope for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the American peoples which the Al- 
liance for Progress offers. The section au- 
thorizes the President to furnish assistance 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine to promote the economic de- 
velopment of countries and areas (including 
dependent oversea territories) in Latin 
America, which includes the Caribbean area. 

Subsection (b) of the new section 251 es- 
tablishes the criteria and other conditions 
applicable to the furnishing of assistance un- 
der the new title VI. Since a major portion 
of the funds to be made available under the 
new title for fiscal year 1963 will be available 
only for dollar repayable loans, similar to 
development loans under the act, while a 
lesser portion will be available on a grant or 
other basis, similar to development grants 
(see the new sec. 252 which would be added 
by the amendment), the criteria and condi- 
tions contained in the new section 251(a) 
represent a combination of the criteria and 
conditions now applicable to development 
loans and grants under the act. First, the 
subsection makes clear that assistance under 
the new title shall be directed toward the 
development of both human and economic 
resources rather than emphasizing either the 
former or the latter as do development 
grants and development loans respectively. 
Next, it requires that the President, in fur- 

assistance under the new title on 
either a loan or a grant basis to countries 
and areas (but not to international organiza- 
tions, as explained in the analysis of sec. 
102(a) of the bill) take into account four 
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criteria: (1) the principles of the Act of 
Bogotá and the Charter of Punta del Este 
(this part of the first criterion is taken from 
the first portion of sec. 618 of the act, relat- 
ing to economic assistance to Latin Amer- 
ica, which is repealed by sec. 301(c) of the 
bill) and in particular the extent to which 
the country is taking self-help measures; (2) 
the economic and technical soundness of the 
activity to be financed; (3) consistency with 
development plans and objectives; and (4) 
possible effects upon the U.S. economy. 
Finally, certain additional requirements now 
applicable to development loans under the 
act are also applicable to loans made under 
the new Alliance-for-Progress title from 
funds required to be used onia dollar repay- 
able basis: (1) the President must take into 
account whether financing could be obtained 
from other free world sources; (2) such loans 
may be made only upon a finding of reason- 
able prospects of repayment; and (3) such 
loans are subject by cross-reference to section 
201(d) (interest rates for loaning and re- 
loaning), sections 202(b) and 202(c) (long- 
term commitment authority and related re- 
porting requirement); and section 204 
(Development Loan Committee). 

Subsection (c) of the new section 251 
provides that the authority of section 614(a) 
of the act may not be used to waive the 
requirements of the new title VI with re- 
spect to funds required to be used on a dol- 
lar repayable loan basis and that the trans- 
fer authority of section 610 may be used 
to transfer such funds only to development 
loan funds. The restrictions imposed by 
this subsection on the use of Alliance-for- 
Progress funds available only for dollar re- 
payable loans are similar to those imposed 
by section 201(c) of the act on development 
loan funds and have the effect of preventing 
the use of the President's special authorities 
to diminish the dollar repayable loan re- 
quirement. 

Subsection (d) of section 251 provides 
that the President shall, when requested 
and when appropriate, assist in fostering 
measures of agrarian reform. This subsec- 
tion is taken verbatim from the second por- 
tion of section 618 of the act, relating to 
economic assistance to Latin America, which 
would be repealed by section 301(c) of the 
bill, 

The amendment adds a new section 252 
to the act, which relates to authorization. 
This section authorizes a total appropriation 
for use beginning in any of the fiscal years 
1963 through 1966 of $3 billion, but limits 
the amount which may be appropriated for 
use beginning in fiscal year 1963 to not to 
exceed $600 million. Funds made available 
pursuant to the new title VI may be supple- 
mented by other funds available for such 
purposes in Latin America, notably develop- 
ment loans and development grants, under 
appropriate circumstances, The section 
further provides that of the funds appro- 
priated for use beginning in fiscal year 1963, 
not to exceed $100 million may be used on 
terms other than dollar repayable loans; 
i.e., grants or local currency repayable loans. 
The remaining funds (up to $500 million) 
must be used for dollar repayable loans. 

The amendment adds a new section 253, 
relating to fiscal provisions, which provides 
that dollar receipts from loans under the 
new title VI will be available for use for 
further dollar repayable loans in further- 
ance of the purposes of the new title. It 
also provides that receipts from loans made 
for the benefit of countries and areas of 
Latin American (including loans to private 
entities) under title I of chapter 2 of part I 
(development loans), which are now made 
available by section 203 of the act for use 
under the development loan title, shall be 
available for use for further dollar repayable 
loans under the new title. The new section 
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further provides that all receipts and other 
funds made available under the new title VI 
shall remain available until expended. 


Chapter 3. International Organizations and 
Programs 

Authorization: 

Section 106: Amends section 302 of the 
act, which relates to authorization, by de- 
leting the obsolete authorization for an ap- 
propriation for international organizations 
and programs for fiscal year 1962 and sub- 
stituting an authorization for an appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1963. As indicated under 
section 102(a), assistance to regional and 
other international organizations may also 
be provided under the authority of section 
211 (development grants), the new section 
251 (Alliance for Progress), and section 401 
(supporting assistance) of the act. 

Chapter 4. Supporting Assistance 

Authorization: 

Section 107: Amends section 402 of the 
act, which relates to authorization, by de- 
leting the obsolete authorization for an ap- 
propriation for supporting assistance for use 
beginning in fiscal year 1962 and substitut- 
ing an authorization for an appropriation 
for fiscal year 1963. 


Chapter 5. Contingency Fund 


Contingency fund: 

Section 108(a): Amends section 451(a) of 
the act, which relates to the contingency 
fund, by deleting the obsolete authorization 
for an appropriation for the contingency 
fund for fiscal year 1962 and substituting 
an authorization for an appropriation for 
fiscal year 1963. 

Section 108(b): Amends section 451(b) 
of the act, which relates to the contingency 
fund, by changing the present requirement 
that the President keep the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives currently 
informed of the use of contingency funds 
to a requirement for quarterly reports on 
the use of such funds. 


Part II. International Peace and Security Act 
of 1961 
Chapter 2. Military Assistance 

Sales: 

Section 201(a): Amends section 507(a) of 
the act, which relates to sales, by making a 
technical change which is related to the 
amendment made by section 303(b) of the 
bill to the definition of the term “value” in 
section 644(m) of the act. The amended 
definition will clarify that the term “value” 
applies to sales transactions, as well as 
grants. The purpose of this amendment to 
section 507(a) of the act is to make it clear 
that the sales price of defense articles and 
defense services to foreign countries and in- 
ternational organizations may include 
normal pricing elements such as overhead 
cost and surcharges in addition to the 
“value” as defined. 

Special authority: 

Section 201(b): Amends section 510 of the 
act, which relates to special authority, by 
deleting the obsolete references to the fiscal 
year 1962 and substituting references to the 
fiscal year 1963, thereby extending the 
authority provided in that section for an ad- 
ditional year. 

Restrictions on military aid to Latin Amer- 
ica: 

Section 201(c) : Amends subsection 511(b) 
of the act, which relates to restrictions on 
military aid to Latin America, by striking 
“military assistance programs” and substi- 
tuting “grant programs of defense articles,” 
thereby conforming the language of this 
subsection to the language of subsection 
5il(a) of the act, which fixes a ceiling on 
grants of defense articles to Latin American 
Republics. 
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Part IH 
Chapter 1. General Provisions 


Patents and technical information: 

Section 301(a): Amends section 606 of 
the act, which relates to patents and tech- 
nical information, by deleting subsection 
(c), which prohibits expenditure of funds 
appropriated pursuant to the act by the 
US. Government for the acquisition of any 
pharmaceutical products manufactured out- 
side the United States if the manufacture 
of such product in the United States would 
be covered by an unexpired U.S. patent, un- 
less such manufacture has been expressly au- 
thorized by the patent owner. 

Completion of plans and cost estimates: 

Section 301 (b): Amends section 611(a) of 
the act, which relates to completion of plans 
and cost estimates, to render the require- 
ments of section 611 applicable to agree- 
ments and grants under the proposed new 
title VI of chapter 2 of part I of the act, 
relating to the Alliance for Progress. 

Economic assistance to Latin America: 

Section 301(c): Strikes out section 618 of 
the act, which relates to economic assistance 
to Latin America, and adds a new section 
618, relating to use of settlement receipts. 

The substance of the present section 618 is 
incorporated in the proposed new title VI 
of chapter 2 of part I, relating to the Alli- 
ance for Progress, which would be added by 
section 105 of the bill. The first half of 
section 618, which requires economic assist- 
ance to Latin America under the act to be 
furnished in accordance with the principles 
of the Act of Bogotá, is incorporated in sub- 
stance in the proposed new section 251(b) 
of the act which requires the President, in 
furnishing assistance to countries and areas 
under the Alliance-for-Progress title, to take 
into account, among other things, the prin- 
ciples of the Act of Bogota and the Charter 
of Punta del Este. The second half of sec- 
tion 618, relating to agrarian reform in Latin 
America, is set forth verbatim in the pro- 
posed new section 251(d) of the act. 

The new section 618 which would be added 
by the amendment provides that U.S. dollars 
paid directly to the United States under the 
agreement between the United States of 
America and Japan regarding the settlement 
of postwar economic assistance to Japan may 
be appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able in any appropriation act to carry out 
the provisions of part I of the act. The use 
of the dollars so received for this purpose 
would require appropriation action by the 
Congress pursuant to this authority and 
would be within the amounts authorized to 
be appropriated by part I of the act. 

On January 9, 1962, representatives of the 
Governments of the United States and Japan 
signed an agreement which, upon its entry 
into force, will constitute a final settlement 
for all economic assistance furnished to 
Japan by the U.S. Government during the 
period between September 2, 1945, and April 
28, 1952. Under the agreement Japan 
would be obligated to pay the amount of 
$490 million, and approval of the Japanese 
Diet is required before the agreement can 
enter into force for Japan. At the request 
of the Government of Japan the United 
States recorded its intention in connection 
with the agreement, to employ the major 
portion of the funds received from the settle- 
ment, subject to appropriate legislation, for 
economic assistance to less developed coun- 
tries. When this authorization is enacted, 
acts making appropriations for part I of the 
act could be used to appropriate or otherwise 
make available for this purpose dollars paid 
from time to time under the agreement. 
The amendment would not affect up to $25 
million which the United States may re- 
quest under the settlement agreement to be 
paid in yen to finance educational and cul- 
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tural exchange programs, subject to avail- 
ability of appropriations. 
Chapter 2. Administrative Provisions 

Exercise of functions: 

Section 302(a): Amends section 621 of the 
act, which relates to exercise of functions, 
by deleting subsections (b), (c), (d), and 
(e) as obsolete. These subsections deal with 
the abolition of the Development Loan 
Fund, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and the Office of the Inspector 
General and Comptroller, the transfer of 
their functions, and the transfer of the 
Cooley amendment function of the Export- 
Import Bank under section 104(e) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public 
Law 480). All the actions provided for in 
the deleted subsections have been completed. 

Statutory officers: 

Section 302(b): Amends section 624 of 
the act, which relates to statutory officers, in 
several respects: 

It strikes out subsection (d) as obsolete 
and redesignates subsection (e) as subsec- 
tion (d). The present subsection (d) pro- 
vides that any persons who, on the date 
prior to the effective date of the act, held 
certain statutory positions could continue 
to hold such positions for not to exceed 
ee following the effective date of the 
act. 


It amends paragraph 2(A) of redesignated 
subsection (d), which relates to the Inspec- 
tor General, foreign assistance, to provide 
that the Inspector General shall have among 
his responsibilities, inspections and audits 
of programs conducted by U.S. Government 
agencies under Public Law 86-735 (the Latin 
America Development and Chile Reconstruc- 
tion Act) in addition to programs under part 
I of the act and of the Peace Corps, which 
are now provided for by paragraph 2(A). 
This amendment together with the existing 
section 624 (e) (6) of the act would empower 
the Inspector General to suspend, subject to 
certain limitations, all or any part of any 
programs under Public Law 86-735 conducted 
by US. Government agencies. The programs 
under Public Law 86-735 which the amend- 

ment subjects to the jurisdiction of the In- 

spector General are described as those con- 
ducted by US. Government agencies in order 
to avoid a retroactive application to pro- 
grams now being conducted by the Inter- 
American Development Bank under the 
Social Progress Trust Fund Agreement. 
Programs conducted by the Bank under that 
agreement differ from programs conducted 
by international organizations financed in 
part from U.S. contributions to such organi- 
zations (in which case the Inspector Gen- 
eral's jurisdiction covers the contribution of 
funds to the organization but not the organ- 
ization’s subsequent use of the funds), be- 
cause the Bank's role under the agreement 
as a technical matter is more that of an 
agent carrying out bilateral U.S. assistance 
programs than of an international organi- 
zation carrying out its own program to 
which the United States contributes. The 
trust fund agreement does not provide for 
audits by the Inspector General nor does it 
permit the Inspector General to suspend the 
operations of the Bank. The present amend- 
ment in effect exempts from the jurisdiction 
of the Inspector General only existing pro- 
grams now being conducted by the Bank, 
since future Alliance-for-Progress funds are 
being sought under part I of the act, and no 
provision is made for exempting programs 
conducted by the Bank under part I of the 
act from the responsibilities of the Inspector 
General. 
Finally, the amendment makes conforming 
in paragraphs (5) and (7) of re- 
designated subsection (d). These changes 
make clear that the Inspector General shall 
have access to all documents and other 
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material of U.S. Government agencies ad- 
ministering Public Law 86-735 and that his 
expenses with respect to programs under 
that act may be charged to appropriations 
made to carry out such programs. 

Employment of personnel: 

Section 302(c): Amends section 625 of the 
act, which relates to employment of per- 
sonnel, in two respects. 

Paragraph (1) amends section 625(b), 
which relates to employment of personnel 
in the United States, by increasing (a) the 
ceiling on the number of such personnel 
employed to carry out part I or coordinate 
part I and part II who may be appointed or 
removed without regard to any law (Le., ex- 
cepted personnel”). H.R. 1048 (the pay re- 
form bill) now pending before the Congress, 
would amend section 625(b) of the act so 
as to remove the authority of that section 
to compensate specified numbers of person- 
nel at rates, including supergrade rates, 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949. While additional number of super- 
grades for carrying out the act is urgently 
needed, no provision for such authority is 
being proposed in the bill at this time, be- 
cause the pay reform bill as proposed will 
meet the need. The effect of the amend- 
ment which would be made by the bill is 
to increase the number of excepted personnel 
now authorized by section 625(b), which are 
not affected by the pay reform bill. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 625(d) (2), 
which authorizes use of authority under the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 for the purpose 
of performing functions outside the United 
States, by authorizing initial assignment of 
personnel under section 625(d)(2) for duty 
within the United States for a period not to 
exceed 2 years pending assignment outside 
the United States. This authority is subject 
to a determination that it is important for 
the purposes of the act. It is intended that 
this authority will be used to provide a pe- 
riod of experience in operating positions in 
Washington for persons outside the U.S, Gov- 
ernment who are recruited for responsible 
posts in aid missions abroad. This authority 
will permit AID to adopt a practice similar 
to the current practice of the State Depart- 
ment in assigning Foreign Service Reserve 
officers to initial duty in the United States. 

Reports and information: 

Section 302(d): Amends section 634(d) of 
the act, which relates to reports and infor- 
mation, by changing the present require- 
ment that the report which must be made in 
January of each year cover actions taken 
during the preceding 12 months to a re- 
quirement that such reports cover actions 
taken during the preceding fiscal year. This 
requirement will be effective for the first time 
in January 1963, since that will be the first 
January following either 12 months or a fiscal 
year of operations under the act. The pres- 
ent requirement for reports on a calendar 
year basis is thought to be less useful than a 
requirement for reports on a fiscal year basis, 
since calendar year reports would cut across 
2 fiscal years and give an incomplete picture 
of both, 

General authorities: 

Section 302(e): Amends section 635(h) of 
the act, which relates to general authorities, 
in two respects; First, it renders the 5- 
year contracting and agreement authority of 
subsection (h) applicable to the new title 
VI of chapter 2 of part I, relating to the 
Alliance for Progress. Section 635(h) now 
applies to title II (development grants) and 
V (development research) of chapter 2 of 
part I. The amendment also makes a tech- 
nical change in the description of funds in 
section 635(h) from funds “made available” 
under the specified sections to funds “avail- 
able” under those sections. This will de- 
scribe more accurately funds available for 
development research since such funds are 
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not appropriated separately for that purpose 
but are authorized to be taken from funds 
otherwise available under part I of the act. 

Administrative expenses: 

Section 302(f): Amends section 637 of the 
act, which relates to administrative expenses, 
in two respects: 

Paragraph (1) amends section 637(a), 
which authorizes an appropriation for the 
administrative expenses of the Agency 
primarily responsible for administering part 
I (the Agency for International Develop- 
ment) by deleting the obsolete authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation for such expenses 
for fiscal year 1962 and substituting an au- 
thorization for an appropriation for fiscal 
year 1963. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 637(b), 
which authorizes appropriations for certain 
administrative expenses of the Department 
of State in connection with functions under 
the act, by deleting a reference to the Sec- 
retary of State, so that appropriations pur- 
suant to the section may be made to the 
President in conformity with other appro- 
priations authorized by the act. 


Chapter 3. Miscellaneous Provisions 


Saving provisions: 

Section 303 (a): Amends section 643 of the 
act, which relates to saving provisions, by 
striking out subsection (d) as obsolete. Sec- 
tion 643 (d) provides that nothing in the act 
shall affect the Peace Corps pending enact- 
ment of the Peace Corps Act or adjournment 
of the Ist session of the 87th Congress which- 
ever is earlier. 

Definitions: 

Section 303(b): Amends subsections 644 
(m) (2) and (3) of the act, which relate to 
definitions, by deleting the words “as grant 
assistance” from the definition of the term 
value“ in order to make it clear that the 
amount of reimbursement from MAP funds 
to the military departments under section 
632 (d) of the act for a defense article fur- 
nished to MAP by the military departments 
is the same whether MAP provides the item 
to a country or international organization 
on a grant or sales basis, 

Unexpended balances: 

Section 303(c): Amends section 645 of the 
act, which relates to unexpended balances, 
by adding to the existing authorization to 
continue available unexpended balances of 
funds made available under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and authority to consolidate such 
funds .with appropriations made available 
for the same general p under the act, 
similar authorization and authority with re- 
spect to unexpended balances of funds made 
available under the act. 

Part IV 


Section 401: Repeals part IV of the act, 
which relates to amendments to other acts. 
The repeal of part IV will not affect the 
amendments contained in that part. 
> cooper Health Research Act of 

Section 402. Amends section 5(f) of the 
International Health Research Act of 1960, 
which relates to delegation of functions 
under that act, to make clear that the 
President may delegate his authority there- 
under to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, or to any other officer of the 
U.S. Government. 


Act of August 1, 1956 (basic authority for 
the Department of State) : 

Section 403. Amends the act of August 1, 
1956, as amended (5 U.S.C, 170g), which 
relates to basic authority for the Department 
of State, by authorizing the Secretary of 
State to settle promptly a small number of 
meritorious claims which are presented dip- 
lomatically by foreign governments from 
time to time. At present, the Secretary of 
State does not have this authority and must, 
therefore, seek legislation each time it is 
determined that a meritorious claim has been 
presented. This can result in delay and have 
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adverse effects upon our relations with the 
foreign government concerned, particularly 
when the claim involves injured who 
are in need of assistance. Authority has been 
given to the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments by the Foreign Claims Act of 
August 10, 1956 (70A Stat. 154; 10 U.S.C. 
2734), to pay up to $15,000 in settlement of 
claims presented directly by inhabitants of 
foreign countries for losses and damages 
caused by military activities abroad. 

The proposed amendment is expressly lim- 
ited to claims which are presented diplo- 
matically on behalf of citizens of the pre- 
senting state and which are not cognizable 
under other laws or international agreements 
of the United States, such as the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, the Tucker Act, and the 
NATO status-of-forces agreements. The 
amendment provides a ceiling of $15,000, or 
the foreign currency equivalent thereof. 

Since 1947, the Secretary of State has rec- 
ommended, and the Congress has enacted, 
three bills authorizing payment of seven 
claims similar to those envisaged by this 
amendment. The claims totaled $40,742.65, 
or an average of $5,820.38 for each claim. 
It is not anticipated that the number of 
claims to be settled in the future will be ma- 
terially greater than those settled in the 
past. Appropriations to the Department of 
State to carry out this authority would also 
be authorized by the provision. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS PARTICIPATION ACT OF 
1945, AS AMENDED 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, as 
amended. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated March 3, 1962, 
in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2997) to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tions (a), (b) and (d) of section 2 of the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945, as 
amended by Public Law 341, 81st Congress, 
October 10, 1949, are hereby further amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a 
representative of the United States to the 
United Nations who shall have the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary and shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President. Such representa- 
tive shall represent the United States in the 
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Security Council of the United Nations and 
may serve ex offico as representative of the 
United States in any organ, commission, or 
other body of the United Nations, other than 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
and shall perform such other functions in 
connection with the participation of the 
United States in the United Nations as the 
President may, from time to time, direct. 

(b) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint such 
additional persons with appropriate titles, 
rank, and status to represent the United 
States in the principal organs of the United 
Nations and in such organs, commissions, or 
other bodies as may be created by the United 
Nations with respect to nuclear energy or 
disarmament (control and limitation of 
armament). Such persons shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President and subject to the 
direction of the representative of the United 
States to the United Nations. They shall, at 
the direction of the representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, repre- 
sent the United States in any organ, com- 
mission, or other body of the United Nations, 
including the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 
Council, and perform such other functions as 
the representative of the Tmnited States is 
authorized to perform in connection with the 
participation of the United States in the 
United Nations. Any deputy representative 
or any other officer holding office at the time 
the provisions of this Act, as amended, be- 
come effective shall not be required to be 
reappointed by reason of the enactment of 
this Act, as amended. 

(d) The President may also appoint from 
time to time such other persons as he may 
deem necessary to represent the United 
States in organs and agencies of the United 
Nations. The President may, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate, designate 
any officer of the United States to act with- 
out additional compensation as the repre- 
sentative of the United States in either the 
Economic and Social Council or the Trustee- 
ship Council (1) at any specified session 
thereof where the position is vacant or in the 
absence or disability of the regular represent- 
ative or (2) in connection with a specified 
subject matter at any specified session of 
either such Council in lieu of the regular 
representative. The President may designate 
any officer of the Department of State, whose 
appointment is subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, to act, without additional com- 
pensation, for temporary periods as the repre- 
sentative of the United States in the Security 
Council of the United Nations in the absence 
or disability of the representatives provided 
for under section 2 (a) and (b) or in lieu of 
such representatives in connection with a 
specified subject matter. 

Sec 2. Section 2 of such Act is hereby fur- 
ther amended by redesignating subsections 
(e) and (f) to be subsections (f) and (g) 
respectively; and by adding after subsection 
(d) the following new subsection: 

“(e) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a 
Representative of the United States to the 
European Office of the United Nations with 
appropriate rank and status who shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President and sub- 
ject to the direction of the Secretary of State. 
Such person shall, at the direction of the 
Secretary of State, represent the United 
States at the European Office of the United 
Nations, and perform such other functions 
there in connection with the participation 
of the United States in international organ- 
izations as the Secretary of State may, from 
time to time, direct.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act as hereby amended by in- 
serting after section 8 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 9. The President may, under such 
regulations as he shall prescribe and not- 
withstanding the provisions of sections 1765 
and 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
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ed (5 U.S.C. 70, 31 U.S.C. 529), grant cer- 
tain officers having important representation 
responsibilties as determined by the Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
United Nations, an allowance adequate to de- 
fray the additional housing costs necessi- 
tated by such representational responsibili- 
ties during the period such officer is assigned 
for duty in the continental United States 
as a member of the United States mission to 
the United Nations.” 


The letter presented by Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 

Marcu 3, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President oj the Senate. 

DEAR MR. Vice PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft amendment to the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945, 
as amended by Public Law 341, 81st Con- 
gress, October 10, 1949, to grant the Presi- 
dent wider discretion in assignment of top- 
level personnel of the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations, including their rank and 
status as ambassadors or ministers, and to 
give the U.S. representative discretion to as- 
sign these top representatives to the various 
organs of the United Nations in accordance 
with workload and other considerations; to 
authorize the President to appoint a U.S. 
representative to the European office of the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations; and to authorize payment of 
housing allowances to certain officers as- 
signed to the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations Participation Act now 
authorizes a representative and a deputy rep- 
resentative of the United States at the United 
Nations, both of whom shall have the rank 
and status of Envoy Extraordinary and Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary. In addition, an- 
other deputy representative to the Security 
Council is authorized and the President also 
may appoint, from time to time, such other 
persons as he may deem necessary to repre- 
sent the United States in the agencies of the 
United Nations including the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. 

Ambassador Stevenson has found this to 
be unnecessarily rigid and it is proposed 
that the provisions specifying the number 
and the role of the deputies and their diplo- 
matic titles be deleted. In lieu thereof, the 
proposed amendment would authorize the 
President to appoint such additional persons 
with appropriate title, rank and status as he 
deems necessary to represent the United 
States in the principal organs of the United 
Nations. In addition, these officers would, 
at the direction of the U.S. representative 
to the United Nations, represent the United 
States in any organ, commission, or other 
body of the United Nations including the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council and 
perform such other functions as the US. 
representative is authorized to perform. 

These changes will permit the U.S. repre- 
sentative to organize his staff and assign 
their duties as he deems necessary to accom- 
plish his mission effectively. In the case of 
the two deputy representatives, Ambassador 
Stevenson has in mind that they should be 
alter egos of the U.S. representative and 
available to represent the United States in 
any way in which he himself is able to do so. 
Although the proposed amendment gives the 
U.S. representative greater flexibility in 
determining assignments, it remains ap- 
propriate for an individual who was to be 
appointed, for example, to spend most of his 
time on the Economic and Social Council, 
to be appointed as representative to that 
Council, and that the Senate in advising and 
consenting on his appointment would con- 
sider primarily his ability and qualifications 
to fulfill those duties. This, however, would 
be on the understanding that if the U.S. 
representative to the United Nations found 
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it desirable to utilize him temporarily as 
representative to one of the other organs, he 
would be in a position to do so. 

The amendment also provides that persons 
who would represent the United States in the 
principal organs of the United Nations, in- 
cluding bodies that may be created by the 
United Nations with respect to nuclear 
energy or disarmament would be appointed 
subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Persons appointed to represent the 
United States in other organs, commissions, 
and bodies of the United Nations would not 
require the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is not intended that enactment of this 
amendment would necessitate the reappoint- 
ment of any person holding office at the time 
of its enactment. 

The United States maintains a mission to 
the European office of the United Nations 
and other international organizations at 
Geneva. Geneva has become increasingly 
important as the site of many international 
conferences and organizations and the re- 
sponsibilities of our mission there have in- 
creased commensurately. Therefore, it is 
proposed in this amendment that the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall be authorized to appoint a 
representative of the United States to the 
European office of the United Nations with 
appropriate rank and status who shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President and subject 
to the direction of the Secretary of State. In 
addition to representing the United States 
at the European office of the United Nations, 
such person hall perform such other func- 
tions in connection with the participation 
of the United States in international or- 
ganizations as the Secretary of State may 
direct. 

The proposed amendment to provide a 
housing allowance for officers of the US. 
mission in New York, is to remove the anom- 
aly resulting from the location in the United 
States of the United Nations. The functions 
performed by the U.S. mission are essentially 
diplomatic in nature and the representa- 
tional duties performed by the officers are 
identical to those performed by officers in 
similar positions in our Foreign Service 
missions abroad. However, the quarters 
allowances authorized by law to our repre- 
sentatives to foreign countries and to inter- 
national organizations whose headquarters 
are located outside the United States, are 
not paid to members of the U.S. mission to 
the United Nations. 

The United States, as the host nation, can 
expect and must respond to the many op- 
portunities for the effective social intercourse 
of representational activities. Foreign dele- 
gations look upon the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations as bearing a special respon- 
sibility in this area and they expect to be 
invited to the homes of the members of the 
mission. Officers assigned to the U.S. mis- 
sion are expected to maintain private 
living quarters in the vicinity of the 


United Nations in order to discharge their 


representational responsibilities more effec- 
tively for the convenience and in the in- 
terest of the Government. Their representa- 
tional duties are for the most part discharged 
outside office hours, this being an obligation 
(and an uncompensated one) not imposed 
on other Government employees stationed 
in New York. 

The expansion of the United Nations to 
the present total of 104 countries has greatly 
increased our responsibilities as host govern- 
ment. The problem of making known our 
Government's policies and determining the 
policies of the other governments has be- 
come of paramount importance. One of the 
most effective means of doing this is at small 
social gatherings; but in the past our con- 
tacts with other delegates have tended to be 
largely limited to public meetings, to cor- 
ridor encounters and hasty restaurant lunch- 
eons. It is my firm belief that the personal 
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type of representation, which is least expen- 
sive in the long run, brings about a greater 
understanding between our officers and their 
colleagues. It allows for creation of a fam- 
ily interest and an exchange of divergent 
views in the relaxed surroundings of a pri- 
vate American home, which make a pleasant 
and sympathetic atmosphere for diplomacy. 
Such entertainment creates good will and 
does not leave the impression that we are 
only concerned with immediate and pressing 
problems in the United Nations. Unfortu- 
nately, most of our officers assigned to the 
mission in New York have not generally been 
able to carry out their duties in such atmos- 
phere. The reason is that they would be 
subjected to considerable personal expense 
in maintaining quarters adequate for such 
representational purposes. 

As you know, the U.S. representative to the 
United Nations is able to have representa- 
tional functions at the Waldorf Towers in 
which a suite is rented by the Government 
under authorization of a previous amend- 
ment to the present act. Only a very lim- 
ited number of officers, using their personal 
funds, have been financially able to consider 
the problem of maintaining apartments in 
Manhattan. On the other hand, most of 
our officers have not been able to assume 
the added personal expenses of high costs 
for representational quarters and conse- 
quently have found it necessary to live in 
the suburbs. Thus, they are placed at a 
disadvantage with respect to their opposite 
numbers in other delegations who are re- 
ceiving allowances which are usually granted 
to diplomats serving abroad. 

There is need for a new allowance to de- 
fray the added costs which certain officers 
of the U.S. mission are forced to incur if 
they are to obtain and maintain housing 
that is adequate for the proper discharge of 
their representational duties. The amount 
of this allowance would represent the differ- 
ence between cost of adequate representa- 
tional housing and the cost of housing which 
an officer concerned would have if he had no 
representational responsibilities. We intend 
to limit eligibility to those officers having 
more than usual representational responsi- 
bilities, and the total cost for their housing 
allowances would be approximately $60,000 
per annum. 

The submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion has been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget as being consistent with the ad- 
ministration's objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Dan M. Douglas, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. marshal, western district of Arkan- 
sas, term of 4 years, vice Jay Neal; and 

Alfred P. Henderson, of Arkansas, to 
be U.S. marshal, eastern district of 
Arkansas, term of 4 years, vice Richard 
Beal Kidd, term expired. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Wednesday, March 21, 1962, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to ap- 
pear at any hearing which may be sched- 
uled. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL QUALITY ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate that the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare intends to commence 
hearings on S. 2826, the Improvement 
of Educational Quality Act of 1962, on 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, at 
10 a.m. 

It is our hope that administration wit- 
nesses may be heard on the 21st and 
that the hearings can be completed 
either March 22 or 23. 

Senators having an interest in this 
legislation and who desire to present 
statements to the subcommittee are cor- 
dially invited to do so. It would be 
appreciated if arrangements for the ap- 
pearance of Senators could be made with 
the staff of the committee on exten- 
sion 5375. 

The subcommittee will be pleased to 
accept requests from institutions, agen- 
cies, and individuals having an interest 
in this legislation at an early date in 
order that invitations may be extended 
to them. In order to facilitate the sched- 
uling of witnesses it would be appreciated 
if application for time be made in writ- 
ing specifying the most convenient dates 
in order of preference. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may refresh their memories concerning 
the provisions of S. 2826, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter dated Febru- 
ary 6, 1962, signed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare together 
with its attachments be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1962. 
Hon. Jon W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your 
consideration a proposed bill, entitled the 
“Improvement of Educational Quality Act 
of 1962,” to assist institutions of higher learn- 
ing, individual teachers, and State and local 
school systems to improve the quality of 
elementary and secondary education. It 
would authorize closely related programs de- 
signed to improve the preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers, to 
offer outstanding teachers an opportunity for 
further study in the subjects taught by them, 
and to encourage widespread use of improved 
practices in elementary and secondary school 
instruction. With the exception of the 
amendments to the Cooperative Research 
Act, these programs would be authorized for 
a period of 5 years. 

This proposed legislation would carry out 
the President's recommendations for im- 
proving the quality of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, contained in his special 
message on education of February 6, 1962. 

The programs that would be authorized by 
the bill are briefly outlined and described 
in the following paragraphs. 

A. Improvement of quality of teaching 
(title I): 

Among our approximately 1.6 million ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers there exist 
wide variations in professional preparation, 
knowledge of subjects taught, experience, 
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and opportunity for professional improve-~ 
ment and advancement. Much can be done 
to provide opportunities for teachers to im- 
prove their knowledge of subject matter and 
their command of the most advanced tech- 
niques of instruction. At the same time, 
attention needs to be focused on the initial 
preparation of teachers, because any in- 
adequacy in this respect is difficult to over- 
come at a later stage. Of all the professions, 
teaching most requires the breadth of knowl- 


. edge associated with a sound, liberal educa- 


tion. The programs herein proposed are 
aimed at bringing about improvements along 
these lines. 

1. Arrangements with colleges and univer- 
sities for the operation of institutes for ad- 
vanced study by elementary and secondary 
school teachers and supervisors in subject 
matter areas in which the Commissioner of 
Education finds there is widespread need for 
improved quality of instruction (sec. 101): 

This authority would provide, in other 
basic curriculum areas, the opportunity for 
improvement that has been provided in 
mathematics, science, and modern foreign 
languages through institute programs ad- 
ministered by the National Science Founda- 
tion and the Office of Education. The exist- 
ing programs have been so successful in 
improving instruction that the relative 
neglect of these subjects has been dramati- 
cally reversed in a few years, 

There are other subjects in the school 
curriculum, however, in which better in- 
struction is required in order to attain high 
educational standards. In such fields as 
reading and English composition, for exam- 
ple, we believe that short-term and regular 
session teacher institutes could bring about 
the same revitalization of instruction as has 
occurred in modern foreign languages. 
Moreover, these skills are absolutely essential 
to a student’s progress in all flelds of learn- 
ing, including the physical sciences. 

In arranging, through grants or contracts, 
for the institutes the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation—in addition to making a finding that 
improved instruction in the subject matter 
is needed and is not being met through in- 
stitute programs already authorized—would 
give preference to those subjects which are 
generally accepted as meeting college-en- 
trance requirements. Teachers attending 
such institutes would receive a stipend of 
$75 per week, plus $15 per week for each 
dependent, during the period of attendance. 

2. Authorization of 2,500 annual scholar- 
ship grants to outstanding elementary and 
secondary teachers for 1 year of full-time 
study in a college or university of their 
choice (sec. 102): 

The number of grants authorized each year 
by Congress would be allocated among the 
States (and the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) 
on the basis of the number of full-time 
certified elementary and secondary school 
teachers in each State, with not less than 
10 to any State. Teachers would be se- 
lected for these grants by a representative 
State commission appointed by the Gover- 
nor. Each teacher selected would receive 
an amount equivalent to his or her annual 
salary as a teacher, but not more than $5,000, 
for a year of study in the subject-matter 
field in which they teach or are expected to 
teach, While the number of such grants is 
relatively small, the returns would be very 
great. The teachers selected would be those 
who have demonstrated special ability as 
scholars and aptitude for teaching, and who 
show promise of being able to make signifi- 
cant contributions to improvements in the 
quality of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. A year of full-time study has many 
advantages over the “piecemeal” approach 
of a few summer session courses spread over 
a period of years. Most teachers, however, 
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are not able financially to devote a full year 
to study. The existence of these grants 
would serve to emphasize the high value the 
Nation places upon excellent teachers and 
to encourage similar State and private pro- 
grams for teachers. 

In addition to the grant to the teacher, 
the draft bill provides for a $500 cost of 
education allowance to the college or uni- 
versity the grant recipient attends, 

8. Authorization for grants to colleges and 
universities for projects to improve the qual- 
ity of teacher education (sec. 103): 

Any comprehensive effort to improve the 
quality of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion must include a concerted effort to raise 
the standards of teacher preparation pro- 
grams and the standards for the selection of 
teaching candidates and their continuation 
in such programs. This proposal would 
make grants available to higher education 
institutions having programs for the prepara- 
tion of individuals to teach in elementary 
and secondary schools, to pay part of the 
cost of projects to strengthen these programs 
through improvement of course content and 
curriculums, improvement of student teach- 
ing activities, and improvement of selection, 
continuation, and graduation standards in 
such programs, The institutions themselves 
would, of course, design the projects and 
submit them for consideration. In review- 
ing applications, the Commissioner would 
obtain the advice and recommendations of 
persons competent to evaluate the merits of 
the projects. 

We believe that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the quality and intellectual 
content of teacher education and the quality 
of student attracted to a career in teaching. 
There is evidence that teaching as a profes- 
sion is not attracting a proportionate share 
of our most able college students, and that 
many able and dedicated teachers suffer from 
inadequate academic preparation. While we 
recognize that inadequate salaries for teach- 
ers is a major factor in this situation, we 
believe that improvements in teacher educa- 
tion can significantly improve the status of 
the profession. This proposal would en- 
courage and help colleges and universities to 
make desired improvements. 

B. Broader application of improved in- 
structional practices (title II): 

The quality of our schools could be in- 
creased significantly if all that were known 
concerning the most effective instructional 
practices were put into practice on a wide 
scale. Moreover, a good start could be made 
in averting the dangerous social and eco- 
nomic consequences of failure to meet the 
educational needs of large numbers of cul- 
turally deprived and disadvantaged children. 
The provisions of this bill would provide the 
means of accelerating desirable changes in 
elementary and secondary education. Edu- 
cational research alone is not sufliclent— 
we must encourage the wide implementation 
of research findings, while giving new vigor 
and dimension to the continued search for 
better methods of instruction in our schools. 

1. Grants to States for local educational 
agency projects to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education (sec. 201). 


The purpose of this program is to help 
achieve one of the greatest needs in educa- 
tion—to translate research and experimental 
findings into actual practice in the schools. 
The knowledge is available in many aspects 
of school organization, instructional meth- 
ods, and curricula to bring about dramatic 
improvements in education. But the use of 
new techniques has been limited almost en- 
tirely to special laboratory schools and to 
a few schools selected for experimental proj- 
ects. Not only do innovations cost money, 
but parents, teachers, school administrators, 
and students generally must experience them 
in practice before they are accepted and used. 
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Most of the grant funds would be used 
to pay one-half the cost of pilot, demonstra- 
tion, and experimental projects submitted to 
the State education agency by local public 
school districts and approved by the State 
agency under criteria and procedures set 
forth in the State’s plan. Section 201(c) 
of the draft bill sets forth seven types of 
projects as illustrations of programs in which 
Federal funds might be used to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education. These are: 
Programs and curriculum adaptations for ex- 
ceptionally gifted children, for children hav- 
ing language difficulties, and for deprived and 
disadvantaged children; improving the ef- 
fectiveness of teachers through preservice, 
internship and in-service programs; the 
more effective utilization of new or improved 
instructional materials and equipment and 
the development of improvements in school 
building design; the development of new 
types of instruction or programing in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; and coordi- 
nation of school programs and planning in 
deteriorated or depressed communities with 
planning and programs of other organiza- 
tions working to improve conditions in the 
area. Each project would include the acqui- 
sition of library and other material and 
equipment needed for the educational pro- 
gram involved. 

Up to 10 percent of a State’s allotment 
could be used by the State education agency 
to expand and improve State services in de- 
veloping, evaluating, and promoting the 
broader application of improved instruc- 
tional practices in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

All of these activities place the emphasis 
upon raising the standards of excellence in 
our schools, and upon making this excel- 
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lence available to all the children attending 
these schools. The bill would authorize the 
appropriation of $50 million annually for 
this program, allotted among the States on 
the basis of their relative populations. This 
is the most practical and direct investment 
the Nation could make in an effort to im- 
prove the quality of education. Used with 
intelligence and imagination, this invest- 
ment would be as vital to our fundamental 
national interest as any we could make. The 
necessary know-how to improve our schools 
is, in large measure, at hand—and this pro- 
gram affords the means to apply that knowl- 
edge. 

2. Amendment of the Cooperative Research 
Act so as to provide the means to develop, 
evaluate, and demonstrate new instructional 
practices and materials in elementary and 
secondary schools (sec. 202): 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
to Public Law 531 (83d Cong.) is to give a 
much-needed new dimension to the program 
of cooperative research in education. The 
act now authorizes educational research, 
demonstrations, and surveys to be carried 
out by colleges and universities and State 
education agencies on a contract or coopera- 
tively financed basis. The effect of the 
amendment would be to authorize grants 
for these purposes as well as contracts, to 
facilitate the participation of educational 
research and professional training organiza- 
tions as well as colleges and universities and 
of local as well as State educational agen- 
cies, and to specifically authorize grants to 
universities and colleges and other research 
organizations to assist them in establishing 
and operating, whenever appropriate in co- 
operation with State and local educational 
agencies, centers for educational research 
and development and for the evaluation and 
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demonstration of experimental programs in 
actual school settings. A few such programs 
are now being conducted with very excel- 
lent results, but financial support and or- 
ganizational leadership has not been suffi- 
cient to do the job on a sufficient scale or 
to spread the benefits widely among the 
schools. 

This strengthening of the cooperative re- 
search program would have a direct relation 
to the utilization of State project grants 
outlined in B-1 above, in that the practices 
developed and tested could be used by the 
States on a widespread basis. 

C. Miscellaneous provisions (title III): 

This title of the draft bill contains perti- 
nent definitions and administrative provi- 
sions, including a specific prohibition against 
Federal control of education. 

In conclusion, I wholeheartedly com- 
mend to you the provisions contained in the 
enclosed draft bill. Every program that 
would be authorized in the draft bill is de- 
signed to meet a basic requirement in the 
effort to raise standards in education and to 
do so in such a way that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not intrude upon the funda- 
mental responsibilities of States, local school 
districts, and institutions of higher learning. 
Each program would be related and com- 
plementary to the others so as together to 
provide a comprehensive approach to the 
encouragement of quality in elementary and 
secondary education. The purpose to be ac- 
complished is truly national and is basic to 
the security and well-being of our Nation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
enactment of this legislation would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Address by him delivered before the West 
Virginia Horticultural Society, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “Is a Meeting of World 
Minds Possible?” by Senator WEL, pub- 
lished in the Yale Political of recent date. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


INCREASE IN URBANIZATION—SIZE 
OF KANSAS FARMS AND KANSAS 
FARM INCOME 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
night the television audience was privi- 
leged to view a television program by 
Chet Huntley and David Brinkley enti- 
tled “Land.” It was a very informative 
program, which stressed the shift of the 
rural population to the urban centers 
of this Nation. Those of us who come 
from the rural sections regret very 
much to see this trend, but all of us 
must admit the shift is occurring. 
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In the television showing, three places 
in Kansas were stressed where the shift 
in population from rural to urban had 
had a very serious effect on those com- 
munities. Similar communities would 
be found in practically every State in 
the Nation. Mr. Huntley also mentioned 
changes in our agricultural economy that 
have taken place as a result of improved 
farming conditions, to farmers who are 
able to expand through mechanization 
and the adoption of modern farming 
methods. Agriculture in Kansas is mod- 
ernizing rapidly. Our farms are get- 
ting larger and the investment per farm 
is so large that a young man can hard- 
ly enter into farming as a business. 

It is interesting to note that from a 
total number of farms in Kansas of about 
10,000 in 1860, the State’s number of 
farms rose rapidly during the period of 
the western movement and rapid settle- 
ment, to reach 167,000 by 1890. There- 
after, the rise was more gradual to the 
alltime high of 178,000 in 1910. During 
the quarter century following 1910, the 
number dropped a little, reaching a low 
of 165,000 in 1929, but building back up 
to 175,000 in 1935. 

Farms have grown greatly in size dur- 
ing a century of Kansas agriculture. 
During the first 40 years, the average 
farm size in Kansas fluctuated around a 
quarter section in size as areas of prairie 
were transformed into farms. By 1920 
the average size had reached 272 acres, 
and for the next 15 years did not change 
greatly. From the late 1930’s, average 
farm size increased steadily, passing 300 
acres in about 1940, and 400 in the early 
1950's. This year’s alltime high of 477 
acres per farm is 22 percent larger than 
a decade ago. 

The Federal-State Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service has just issued figures 
on income of farms in our State. It is 
interesting to note that for the fourth 
consecutive year Kansas farm receipts 
topped the $1 billion mark. It was the 
first time that the State had ever put 
four $1 billion years together. It was 
only the ninth time in our State’s his- 
tory that farm receipts had exceeded $1 
billion. 

Net income per farm last year was the 
highest since the reporting service began 
computing such data in 1949. 

The 1961 net income of $4,400 per farm 
compares to $3,429 the preceding year 
and the 1950-59 average of $2,675. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire report of the Kansas 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service 
and a news article on it be made a part 
of these remarks and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
KANSAS FARMS DECLINE IN NUMBER BUT GROW 

IN AVERAGE SIZE 

An estimated 105,000 farms averaging 477 
acres in size are in operation in Kansas in 
1962, according to the Kansas Crop & Live- 
stock Service. This is a decrease 
of 2,000 in number of farms from 1961 but an 
increase in size of 9 acres per farm. Land in 
farms in 1961 totaled 50,100,000 acres, having 
Canen relatively little in recent years. 

Kansas ranked fourth among the 50 States 
for total acres of land in farms, being ex- 
ceeded only by Texas, Montana, and New 
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Mexico—in that order. About 95 percent of 
the State's land area is included in farms in 
1962. 

From about 10,000 in 1860, the State's 
number of farms rose rapidly during the pe- 
riod of the westward movement and rapid 
settlement to reach 167,000 by 1890. There- 
after, the rise was more gradual to the all- 
time high of 178,000 in 1910. During the 


quarter century following 1910 the number. 


dropped a little, reaching a low of 165,000 in 
1929 but building back up to 175,000 in 1935. 
Since 1935 the number of farms in the State 
has decreased steadily with the decline dur- 
ing the past decade averaging about 2½ per- 
cent per year. 

Farms have grown greatly in size during a 
century of Kansas agriculture. During the 
first 40 years the average farm size in Kansas 
fluctuated around a quarter section in size 
as areas of prairie were transformed into 
farms. By 1920 the average size had reached 
272 acres and for the next 15 years did not 
change greatly. From the late 1930's average 
farm size increased steadily passing 300 acres 
about 1940 and 400 acres in the early 1950's, 
This year’s alltime high of 477 acres per 
farm is 22 percent larger than a decade ago. 


KANSAS 
Number of farms and land in farms, 
1860-1962 
A Land 
Number | size of in farms 
of farms | farm (acres) 
(acres) 
171 1, 778, 400 
148 5, 656, 879 
155 | 21, 417, 468 
181 | 30,214, 456 
241 | 41, 662, 970 
244 | 43, 400,000 
272 | 45, 400, 000 
264 | 44, 100, 000 
283 | 47,000, 000 
281 | 47,200, 000 
279 | 47, 400, 000 
277 | 47, 600, 000 
275 | 47, 800, 000 
274 | 48, 000, 000 
277 | 47,900, 000 
288 | 47, 500, 000 
295 | 47, 500, 000 
296 | 47, 700, 000 
303 | 48, 200, 000 
308 | 48, 400, 000 
316 | 48, 400, 000 
329 | 49, 000, 000 
338 | 49,000, 000 
345 | 49, 300, 000 
346 | 49, 500, 000 
351 | 49,800, 000 
357 | 50, 000, 000 
366 | 50, 200, 000 
374 | 50, 500, 000 
383 | 50, 500, 000 
391 | 50, 500, 000 
401 | 50, 500, 000 
411 | 50, 500, 000 
41750, 400, 000 
424 50, 400, 000 
430 | 50, 300, 000 
437 | 50, 200, 000 
444 | 50, 200, 000 
456 | 50, 200, 000 
1981 07, 468 | 50, 100, 000 
1962 (prelimmary) . 105, 477 | 50, 100, 000 


Norx.—Figures for 10- 
the U.S, Bureau of the Comes reports. For the period 
1910-62 the figures are estimates 
State Cron e 
the Annual 
ol the Census reports. 


Service 
Assessors Enumeration and the U.S, Bureau 


Kansas FARM RECEIPTS AT PEAK—Top $1 Br. 
LION FOR FOURTH STRAIGHT YEAR 


Toreka—Kansas farm receipts soared to 
an alltime high in 1961, the Federal-State 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service said 
today. 

Cash receipts last year were $1,361,563,000. 
This was $114.2 million, or 9 percent higher 
than the 1960 record. 

It was the fourth consecutive year Kansas 
farm receipts topped the $1 billion mark— 
and the first time the State had ever put 4 
billion-dollar years together. 
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It was only the ninth time farm receipts 
had exceeded $1 billion. 

Net income per farm last year was the 
highest since the reporting service began 
computing such data in 1949. 

The 1961 net income of $4,400 per farm 
compares to $3,429 the preceding year and 
the 1950-59 average of $2,675. 

In 1961 Kansas farmers received $663.9 mil- 
lion from marketing of crops; $614.4 million 
from livestock and livestock products; and 
$82.2 million from Government payments. 

This compares to $607.7 million from crops 
in 1960, $611.2 million from livestock and 
livestock products and $28.4 million from 
Government payments. 

Government payments, by program, in- 
cluded; 

Conservation, $7,208,000; Sugar Act, 
$343,000; Wool Act, $839,000; soil bank, $17,- 
205,000; Great Plains conservation, $390,000; 
1961 feed grain program, $52,457,000; 1962 
feed grain program, $122,000; 1962 wheat pro- 
gram, $4,696,000. 


LABOR DISPUTES AT MISSILE 
BASES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
within the past few months there has 
been a sharp increase of work stop- 
pages, strikes, and slowdowns at some 
of our missile and space bases. These 
are direct violations of the no-strike 
pledge given to our Government last 
May by unions working at Cape Canav- 
eral and other missile bases throughout 
the country. 

In January there were 23 work stop- 
pages at top priority missile bases. Such 
conduct is unconscionable and gives aid 
to the Soviet Union. That nation is 
already ahead of us in the exploration of 
outer space and in the development of 
missiles capable of hitting targets in 
this country from bases within the 
Soviet Union. 

Twenty-five hundred man-days of 
work were lost in January; 953 man- 
days were lost in 11 work stoppages in 
December. Responsible union leaders 
have been working honestly and untir- 
ingly to prevent such stoppages and 
slowdowns. They have a clear duty to 
educate union members at missile bases 
on the gravity of this situation and their 
responsibility to their unions, and much 
more important, to their country. 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg has been 
doing his utmost to solve this problem 
without new legislation. He is to be 
commended on his efforts, and let us 
hope that they bring results. Other- 
wise, if they fail, it may be necessary 
for Congress to enact legislation which 
would outlaw strikes at missile and space 
bases and establish compulsory arbitra- 
tion machinery for settlement of labor 
disputes when the defense and security 
of the Nation are involved. It is my 
hope that the unions involved will re- 
solve this problem, and that such legis- 
lation will never be necessary. 

In my home State of Ohio last week 
a top-priority Air Force project fell vic- 
tim to work stoppage. At Newark, 
Ohio, the Air Force’s Heath mainte- 
nance annex is being renovated for a 
missile guidance system project. The 
discharge of three electricians led to the 
setting up of a picket line which mem- 
bers of other craft unions refused to 
cross. The business agent for the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers said the union had no connec- 
tion with the work stoppage and that he 
and other craft union leaders had been 
urging the men to return to their jobs. 
Situations of this kind cannot he 
tolerated. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
entitled “Political Education” appeared 
on March 13, 1962, in the Plain Dealer, 
one of Ohio’s great newspapers. It sets 
forth clearly the problems and dangers 
involved in these work stoppages and 
what must be done to put an end to 
such revolts against our national defense 
and the welfare of our country. I com- 
mend this editorial to my colleagues, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL EDUCATION 

The president of the Ohio AFL-CIO said 
in Cleveland the other day that “labor 
wants what the average citizen wants— 
better schools, adequate help for the unem- 
ployed and injured worker, decent housing, 
fair taxes.” Since this was part of an ad- 
dress delivered at a meeting designed to 
further political education of union mem- 
bers, it wouldn't have been amiss for the 
leader to add something else that the well- 
known average citizen wants although it es- 
capes us why the average citizen and the 
worker couldn't be one and the same per- 
son. 

But something which the average citi- 
zen, then, wants is better demonstrations 
of integrity from union members, Specifi- 
cally, he wants to know why local labor 
groups at missile bases can't settle labor dis- 
putes without harmful strike activity. 

The latter has been on the increase again 
despite the promise of unions involved to 
the contrary. A special Presidential com- 
mission last year won a no-strike pledge. 
Now Senator JoHN L. MCOLELLAN, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, is on the warpath again 
and threatening to push for Federal legisla- 
tion banning strikes at defense installa- 
tions. 

MCCLELLAN is the Senator who heads the 
investigations subcommittee which heard 
testimony on the issue in 1961. He is not 
one of organized labor’s boosters, The point 
is that if labor cannot control its own mem- 
bers, McCLELLAN’s legislative ban could find 
support even among those legislators most 
sympathetic to organized labor. 

Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg hopes 
these labor disputes can be solved without 
new laws because experience has demon- 
strated such efforts in a free society, and 
even in totalitarian countries, seldom meet 
success. He said, “It seems to me we need 
an increased effort to educate and inform 
at the local union level of their responsibili- 
ties under the pledge of their leaders.” 

This is a type of political education 
which could be added to any labor cur- 
riculum in or out of the missile depart- 
ment although the need there obviously is 
most urgent. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 104 OF 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that H.R. 10079, 

which came over from the House and is 

now on the table 
Mr. STENNIS. A point of order, Mr. 
President. Is the Senate in the morning 
hour? 
CVIII——258 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, it is. 

I ask that the bill be advanced to a 
second reading and be permitted to lie 
on the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas reserves the right to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not intend to 
object. I have discussed this with the 
majority leader. It concerns the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction as between two com- 
mittees. I think we should have some 
time to discuss it. I have not had an 
opportunity to discuss it with the chair- 
man of the committee. 

I concur in the procedure proposed by 
the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the re- 
quest is made pursuant to a discussion I 
had with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we have the 
caption of the bill read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators 
will suspend and cease conversation, so 
that the Presiding Officer can hear. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is H.R. 10079, to 
amend section 104 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 


poses. 
cally, this deals with the aboli- 
tion of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, carried in the original Im- 
migration Act, the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The bill came from the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I am satisfied. I 
merely wished to know what was going 
on. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. It is a question of 
reference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the type 
of mental process which can remember 
the number of every bill pending in both 
Houses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I cannot do so, either. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to a second reading, and was 
read the second time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the bill will be printed, and will 
lie on the table. 


PROPOSED ANTI-POLL-TAX CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I pre- 
dict and warn that the proposal to ban 
the poll tax by constitutional amend- 
ment is just the opening shot of a major 
battle to enact Federal legislation to pro- 
hibit literacy tests and provide that a 
sixth grade education would qualify a 
person to vote. It may open the door to 
an all-out civil rights battle. 

It is unfortunate that the net result of 
these efforts may bring the important 
business of the Senate to a standstill, 
possibly for many weeks, while this blast 
aimed at only five States is fully debated 
and discussed. 
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I do not propose to interfere with the 
voting qualifications of any State. Let 
each State continue to determine the 
qualifications of its voters, just as all 
have done since the inception of our 
Government, including those which have 
chosen to abolish the poll tax in their 
own States. That is a right they had. 
All States should continue to have the 
same right to decide this matter for 
themselves. 

This is an example of continuing pres- 
sure by various voting groups. As a re- 
sult of these pressures, Federal programs 
and Federal interference into State af- 
fairs has grown each year. As a result, 
during a period of relative prosperity, 
our national debt has grown by leaps and 
bounds. 

Instead of lowering the debt ceiling, 
we are raising it. Instead of making 
payments on the national debt, we are 
increasing it. 

Certainly, the Federal Government 


Government itself does not have its own 
house in order. 

Our population is increasing each year. 
The Census Bureau tells me that by the 
year A.D. 2000 our population will have 
more than doubled from the present 
figure 185,186,000. By that year, it is 
estimated our population may be more 
than 383,782,000. 

It is well to note in passing that 
throughout all recorded history, no na- 
tion with a population of 400 million peo- 
ple has been able to maintain represent- 
ative government. I am no pessimist, 
but if we continue our present course, I 
do not believe our Nation will prove to be 
any exception. The pressures from 
voters with a direct interest in a mone- 
tary return will become too great. 

Frankly, with the growing problems of 
our Government and the Nation itself, 
I am firmly convinced that instead of 
lowering qualifications for voting, we 
should be raising them. 

Mr. President, I expect to enlarge upon 
that thought, as well as others, during 
the debate on this important question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I rise 
to comment briefly upon the matter dis- 
cussed by the able Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I hope to comfort the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

This is no new step. This follows the 
same pattern which was followed when 
the woman’s suffrage amendment was 
submitted and adopted. After many 
States had found that women should 
vote and that their participation was 
wholesome, the Congress submitted a 
constitutional amendment, which ap- 
pealed to the consciences of people in the 
States generally, and it was approved by 
the jury of the States in a very short 
period. 

I think we have a somewhat similar 
situation now when only five States have 
continued the poll tax requirement for 
voting. Instead of breaking down gen- 
erally the control over qualifications of 
electors by the States, I think that by 
proceeding through a constitutional 
amendment, the recognized method 
which has been set forth ever since our 
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Constitution was adopted, we are pro- 
ceeding in the most wholesome, the most 
regular, the most cautious and conserva- 
tive method possible, and we are discour- 
aging current efforts to tamper with this 
field of the law and others by mere stat- 
utes, which have no proper place, in my 
humble judgment, in this consideration. 


HEARINGS ON TROOP INFORMA- 
TION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, because 
I have received inquiries about it, I wish 
to make a very brief observation with 
reference to the hearings which are going 
on with reference to the so-called “muz- 
zling” and censorship in our troop in- 
formation and education program. If 
the voting rights debate is to continue, 
there is only one place of duty for the 
Senator from Mississippi, and that is on 
the floor of the Senate. That is where 
I shall have to be. 

In regard to whether the hearings will 
continue, I have already announced in 
the committee that the question rests 
entirely with the committee. Anything 
which can be worked out with reference 
to someone else taking responsibility of 
chairmanship will be entirely all right 
with me. 

I have been doing what I could to keep 
the hearings moving—not hastily, but to 
keep them moving—and to get some- 
thing accomplished toward the ends 
desired. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the time I 
have been granted. 


SOVIET INTERFERENCE IN ALLIED 
AIR CORRIDORS TO BERLIN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, appar- 
ently well-authenticated reports in our 
press state a continuance by the U.S.S.R. 
of interference with air traffic from West 
Germany into Berlin through the corri- 
dors traditionally reserved for such traf- 
fic of United States, British, and French 
aircraft. Soviet planes are stated to 
have scattered aluminum foil—chaff—in 
“a new attempt to interfere with West- 
ern radar communications” and the 
same news dispatch in the New York 
Times today states: 

For the second day in a row, the Russians 
flew military transports in the southern Ber- 
lin air corridor at heights and times set aside 
for allied commercial air traffic. 


We are told by the New York Herald 
Tribune that Russian military night 
flights will follow. These petty and mis- 
chievous annoyances, which can jeopard- 
ize the safety of passengers and crews 
of allied aircraft, are unworthy of a 
great power, which is the reputation the 
U.S.S.R. claims in the world—I know 
that personally, having been there at the 
end of last year—and in my view are 
equally unworthy of being tolerated by 
us as a great power. 

We must be unequivocal about de- 
manding that they cease. If they do not 
I see little use in continuing the Con- 
ference at Geneva on the theory that 
we are negotiating with a great power. 
Geneva might just as well be wound up 
now. 

Whatever may be the differences be- 
tween the Soviet Union and ourselves 
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about Berlin, and however deeply we 
may feel that we must maintain our 
position on Berlin, certainly both we and 
the U.S.S.R. can agree that the issue is 
a great one and it should not be reduced 
to the petty vexation and annoyance 
stage which only demeans all concerned 
and demeans the issue itself. 

Nor should the U.S. S. R. be allowed to 
bring it to that level. We will be losing 
nothing at Geneva if we go home be- 
cause the Russians persist in such petty 
annoyance. Indeed we will be gaining 
something in putting into focus the is- 
sues between ourselves and the Commu- 
nist bloc if we refuse to allow these 
issues to be demeaned in this way. 

I will yield to no one in my desire to 
continue to negotiate with the Russians 
whenever they wish to negotiate on the 
major issues of our times even if such 
negotiations appear likely to be fruitless. 
For the channels of communication must 
be kept open; but I do not believe that it 
is conducive to ultimate success in nego- 
tiations to tolerate petty meannesses 
which for no substantive reason tend 
to make all who participate either on 
the giving or receiving end look ridic- 
ulous. Hence I think the Russians 
should be called to their senses on this 
point in no uncertain way. Nothing will 
be lost and something may well be 
gained for future negotiations. 

I conclude upon the following note: 
A nation that wishes us to accept the 
fact that it is seriously interested in 
competitive but peaceful coexistenge and 
a nation whose leader, Chairman 
Khrushchev, can get quite as excited as 
he did in Paris in 1960 about the U-2 
flights, cannot seriously expect us to 
tolerate the nonsense or pettiness that 
characterizes this hit-and-run interfer- 
ence with the use of the Berlin air cor- 
ridors. We have learned the hard way 
that plain speaking to the Russians is 
the best course if we are ever to under- 
stand each other and to come to some 
permanent accommodation. 

I hope the report of the colloquy be- 
tween Rusk and Gromyko as it appears 
on the front page of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in which the Secretary 
of State is said to have spoken plainly, 
is true. If it is not true, I hope that 
Secretary of State Rusk performs pre- 
cisely in the way described. That is 
the way in which we ought to deal with 
a petty matter of the character reported 
in the article as between one power 
which wants to be considered great and 
one power—ourselvyes—which I am con- 
fident is great. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Soviet Again Drops 
Foil in Berlin Lanes,” published in the 
New York Times, issue of March 14, 
and also an article entitled “Backstage 
Story at Geneva: Which is Real Khru- 
shchev?—Phone Moscow About Ber- 
lin—Rusk Tells Red,’ by Marguerite 
Higgins and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune, issue of March 14. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Soviet AGAIN Drops Form IN BERLIN LANES 

BERLTN, March 13.—Soviet planes scattered 
aluminum foil for a half hour today at two 
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points near Berlin in what was considered 
to be a new attempt to interfere with West- 
ern radar communications. 

For the second day in a row the Russians 
flew military transports in the southern Ber- 
lin air corridor at heights and times set aside 
for Allied commercial air travel. 

Allied officials said Western military and 
civilian flights in the three airlanes linking 
the city with the West were unaffected by 
the Soviet actions. Pilots of Western com- 
mercial airliners said they had not sighted 
the Soviet planes. 

According to informed Allied sources some 
of the flake-like aluminum substance that 
was scattered by the Russians came within 
the outer edges of the southern and the cen- 
ter air corridors about 50 miles from Berlin. 
Most of the foil, which is known as chaff, 
was showered at two places outside the cor- 
ridors. On Friday Soviet planes scattered 
the chaff for 2 hours over the Berlin area. 

The purpose of dropping the tiny pieces of 
aluminum is to cloud radar screens. Radar 
is used to direct Western aircraft and keep 
them within the limits of the 20-mile wide 
corridors. Western sources explained that 
the foil was registered on the radarscopes, 
but did not affect communications. 


TACTIC USED DURING WAR 


Officials said that the chaff was different 
in size and substance from the strands of 
aluminum dropped by Allied bombers over 
Germany during World War II, but that it 
had the same purpose. 

The Soviet military training flights in the 
southern corridor were completed between 8 
a.m. and 12:30 p.m. at altitudes of 7,000 to 
10,000 feet. Civil airliners from the Pan 
American World Airways, the British Euro- 
pean Airways and Air France passed along the 
corridor during this period at similar heights 
on flights between Berlin and Munich, Stutt- 
gart and Frankfurt in West Germany. 

Officials of the three Western airlines said 
there had been an increase in bookings for 
flights to and from Berlin despite the re- 
cent Soviet harassment. This increase was 
attributed mainly to a 20 percent cut in 
flight rates that went into effect March 1. 
“There is no nervousness as far as our crews 
and passengers are concerned,” one airline 
Official said. But Willy Brandt, the mayor 
of Berlin, said the city government viewed 
Soviet actions in the air corridors “with 
great seriousness.” 


CITY AID GOING TO GENEVA 


Mayor Brandt, also disclosed that he 
planned to send a city official to Geneva to 
gather information about the Berlin talks 
being conducted there by the foreign min- 
isters of the United States, Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. 

The mayor indicated that he was taking 
this step because he felt he was not being 
informed sufficiently by the West German 
Government on developments at Geneva. 
Mayor Brandt, speaking at a gathering of his 
Social Democratic Party, warned t any 
Western offer for a settlement of the Berlin 
issue apart from related issues. “We cannot 
afford a weakening of the Western position 
here,” he said. 

Meanwhile, British officials said the Royal 
Air Force corporal who was wounded by 
East German border guards Saturday night, 
continued in serious condition at a hospital 
in Potsdam, East Germany. 

The soldier, Cpl. Douglas F. Day, 26 years 
old, was wounded when East German guards 
near Potsdam opened fire on a British mili- 
tary car that he was driving. Corporal Day 
has undergone a stomach operation. 

Soviet authorities granted permission to 
the corporal’s father, Fred Day, of Bristol, 
England, to visit his son at Potsdam. Mr. 
Day was flown to West Berlin and was driven 
to the East German hospital by the British 
military liaison mission. 
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BACKSTAGE Story ÁT GENEVA: “WHICH Is REAL 
KARUSHCHEV?”—PHONE Moscow ABOUT 
BERLIN—RUSK TELES Rep 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasninetron.—Behind the drawing room 
doors in Geneva the dialogue between Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrel A. Gromyko and 
his American and British counterparts has 
been blunt—perhaps, to the Russian, sur- 
prisingly blunt. 

Reaching Embassy Row yesterday were por- 
tions of previously unreported conversations 
between Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Mr. Gromyko, and between Mr. Gromyko and 
British Foreign Secretary Lord Home, 

The talks concerned Soviet harassment of 
Allied planes in the Berlin air corridors and 
went like this: 

Gromyko: (to the American Secretary of 
State) “I know nothing of the difficulties 
you mention in the air corridor.” 

Rusk: “May I observe, Mr. Foreign Min- 
ister, that if there is a gap in your informa- 
tion concerning the air corridors, it could 
very easily be rectified by you through one 
quick call to the Soviet Ministry of Defense 
in Moscow, which I am sure you know how 
to reach?” 


Gromyko: (icily): “And may I be per- 


mitted to observe, Mr. Rusk, that it is im- 


proper for the American Secretary of State 
to tell the Soviet Foreign Minister how to 
conduct his business?” 

Rusk (letting this remark pass): “Indeed, 
Mr. Gromyko, I have noted of late that Mr. 
Khrushchey seems to be speaking with two 
voices. 

“One Khrushchev is the man of peace. 
The other Mr. Khrushchey is the one who 
makes the decisions that cause difficulties 
in the air corridors. 

“It is difficult to know which Mr. Khru- 
shchey is running the show. From now on 
I'm going to listen with two ears to try and 
establish which is the real Mr. Khruschev.” 

In his Geneva conversation Monday after- 
noon with Mr. Gromyko, Lord Home, et 
the usual polite exchange of 
led the conversation around the Soviet — 
assment of allied planes. 

The vigor with which Lord Home expressed 
himself was the talk of the diplomatic set 
here, because the British have sometimes 
been considerably milder in their response 
to Soviet-created troubles over Berlin than 
has, in Washington’s view, been suitable. 

RETURN TO LONDON 

Lord Home (to Gromyko): “When I first 
heard that the Soviet Union was dropping 
chaff (tiny pieces of aluminum foil designed 
to interfere with radar) in the corridors, I 
was already on my plane headed for Geneva. 
And I want you to know that when I heard 
of these difficulties, I almost ordered the 
plane to return to London.” 

Gromyko: “I know nothing of the difi- 
culties you mention in the air corridor.” 

Lord Home: “And furthermore, I may yet 
do so (go back to London). I want to make 
that perfectly plain.” 

In Geneva, Mr. Rusk spent an hour alone 
with Mr, Gromyko yesterday discussing the 
Berlin question. No progress was reported. 

“It is too early for any conclusions,” Mr. 
Gromyko said as he left Mr. Rusk's hotel. 


THE ROLE OF THE SMALL NEWS- 
PAPER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, al- 
though we sometimes take them for 
granted, the newspapers of America fill 
one of the most important roles in Amer- 
ican life. This is as true of the smallest 
a weekly as it is of the New York 


The Senate Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice Committee is now considering a bill 
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which would increase the cost of mail- 
ing newspapers, under second-class per- 
mits. This increase could well sound 
the death knell for many small papers, 
In the past several years, there has been 
& discouraging drop in the number of 
hometown newspapers. These small 
operations were never great money- 
makers; I never knew a rich country 
editor. But they served their readers 
as no other paper could. 

Now many of these papers, already 
hard pressed by rising production costs, 
are threatened with extinction with ad- 
dition of still another burden. 

I have here half a dozen letters from 
Nebraska editors indicating the extent 
of this burden on their own operations. 

M. A. Stull, of the Tecumseh Chief- 
tain, estimates that his second-class 
postage bill would be nearly trebled, 
from $276 to $797. Alton Wilhelms, of 
the Stromsburg Headlight, figures that 
the I-cent surcharge will raise his post- 
age cost nearly 200 percent. The Grand 
Island Daily Independent points out that 
since 1952, second-class rates have in- 
creased 89 percent and that this bill 
would increase its postage costs by 117 
percent, from $15,000 to $33,000. 

Floyd Wisner, of the Scottsbluff Star- 
Herald, has calculated that in 2 years, 
his increase would go up 150 percent, 
from $9,784 to $24,364. Kerry Leggett 
of the Ord Quiz states that nearly half 
his mail circulation would be subject to 
the surcharge, raising his postal costs 
126 percent, from $685 to $1,547. 

The Kearney Daily Hub, protesting the 
rate increase, says: 

A free press is necessary for an enlightened 
people and they must have that free press 
readily and economically available. 


These, Mr. President, are only a few 
of the many letters I have received on 
this matter. I am sure that other Sen- 
ators have received similar expressions, 

Currently the revenues on second- 
class mail are approximately $98 mil- 
lion a year. The administration, through 
a surcharge device of 1 cent per copy, 
seeks to raise an additional $53 million. 
This will amount to confiscation for many 
smaller publications. Under adminis- 
tration policy, it makes no difference 
whether a publication weighs an ounce 
or a pound or whether it travels 10 miles 
or a thousand. So long as it moves out 
of the county in which it is mailed, a 
penny surcharge is exacted. 

In nearly every letter from an editor 
or publisher which has reached my desk, 
there is an expression of willingness to 
pay a fair share; the objection is to a dis- 
proportionate amount. 

The surcharge concept is a grave, il- 
logical error and should be replaced by 
pound adjustments which give recogni- 
tion to weight and distance. There is 
no question that a few large publications 
can withstand the impact of the admin- 
istration proposals, but I, for one, do not 
believe in fostering a monopolized press 
in this fashion. 

America needs its smaller papers. We 
must exercise great care that in our zeal 
to raise revenues, we do not defeat the 
purpose expressed in the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958, which recognizes the publie 
service performed by the Nation's press. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD sey- 
eral letters I have received on that sub- 
ject from editors in the State of Ne- 
braska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HartTKe in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe TECUMSEH CHIEFTAIN, 
Tecumseh, Nebr., March 3, 1962. 
Hon. ROMAN L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Senator: I am much per- 
turbed by the action of the House in accept- 
ing a postage rate bill which so heavily af- 
fects publishers like ourselves. I cannot be 
otherwise when I consider the fact that the 
proposed increase on our newspaper postage 
account would be over 188 percent of the an- 
nual cost under the present rates. 

Our 1961 newspaper postage bill was 
$276.86. The proposed rate bill would add 
$521.04 to that amount annually. Our Octo- 
ber 1, 1961, circulation was 2,345. A count 
reveals that 2,106 go through the mails. Of 
that number, 1,002 are mailed outside of the 
home county, thus accounting for the $521.04 
estimate of postal cost increase under the 
House-passed legislation. 

I would like to see a larger allowance for 
public service costs than was made by the 
House. I am led to believe that the public— 
users of first class mail, as well as subscribers 
to newspapers—should be given more relief 
than is provided by the $248 million public 
service allowance listed by the House. This 
is far from the estimate placed on public 
service by Senator Jonnston, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office Committee, the figure 
being credited to him being $300 to $350 mil- 
lion. 

The surcharge as a basis for a postal rate 
increase, as it pertains to publishers, can be 
challenged for its inequities it causes. A 
weekly publisher with a small four-page edi- 
tion (granted most have a minimum size of 
eight pages) pays the 1-cent-per-copy sur- 
charge while a daily publisher with editions 
running beyond 150 pages pays only the 
same amount on the surcharge basis, This 
inequity points to the need of a return to 
the poundage basis. 

Your attention will be appreciated when 
this matter comes before the Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. A. STOLL, 
Co-Publisher, 


THE HEADLIGHT, 
Stromsburg, Nebr., February 8, 1962. 
Senator Roman Hruska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HaUuskA: My purpose in this 
letter is to better acquaint you with the dan- 
gers of postal rate increase bill, H.R. 7927. 

The 1 cent per copy surcharge on all mail 
subscriptions outside the county of publica- 
tion will raise my postage cost nearly 200 
percent. I have just finished a complete 
count of all mail circulation that will be 
affected by this new proposed legislation 
and learned that 41.4 percent of my circu- 
lation will be hit. 

And I stand in a better situation than 
many small weekly newspapers who publish 
near one, two, and sometimes three county 
line borders. Many of us will suffer badly, 
some possibly going down with the trail of 
also-beens. 


Within the past 10 years my postage costs 
have already been raised some 60 percent. It 
seems rather unfair if we were to be socked 
another 200 percent which would be the 
situation for the Headlight. 
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I don't believe I'm asking too much when 
I ask for you to speak out against and vote 
“no” to such postal-rate increases. 

Most respectfully, 
ALTON WILHELMS, 
Editor. 
THE GRAND ISLAND DAILY INDEPENDENT, 
Grand Island, Nebr., January 23, 1962. 
Senator ROMAN HRUSKA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HRUSKA: The proposed legis- 
lation on second-class postage, in my opin- 
ion, would mean an unreasonable increase in 
postal charges for newspapers if it is passed 
by the Congress. 

Since 1952, second-class rates have in- 
creased 89 percent, while during the same 
period of time, first-class rates have increased 
only 33 percent. 


About one-fourth of our present sub- 


scribers receive their papers by mail. The 
proposed postal bill would increase our 
second-class postage by 117 percent to $33,000 
annually. The proposal now before Congress 
appears unfair since it imposes the same 
increase for small daily and weekly news- 
papers as well as the large magazines and 
newspapers which are distributed all across 
the country. It would seem to me that the 
present method of charging for second-class 
postage—by zone and by weight—is fair to 
all users of second-class mail. 

It is my opinion that the Post Office De- 
partment is charging too much of the cost 
of the rural delivery to newspaper handling. 
The fact is that the second-class postage 
paid for newspapers helps defray the cost of 
rural delivery service. 

If the proposed increases are approved by 
the Congress, we will be forced to find other 
methods of distributing our papers to the 
subscribers which in the long run will mean 
less revenue to the Post Office Department. 

I hope that you can see your way clear 
to oppose this bill when you are called on to 
cast your vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. STAUFFER. 
SCOTTSBLUFF DAILY STAR-HERALD, 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., February 26, 1962. 
Hon. Roman L. Hruska, 
State Post Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I haven’t bothered you with an 
expression of opinion concerning the pro- 
posed postal rate increases, supposing that 
you might be covered up with letters from 
other Nebraska publishers. But, I believe 
that I should tell you my attitude on the 
proposal. 

Although there is doubt cast upon the 
postal department’s system of bookkeeping 
and allocating costs I assume that some ad- 
ditional revenue is justified, considering the 
fact that the wages of postal employees keep 
going up. 

What should be the rate raise as it affects 
second-class mail? Should it be 100 percent, 
200 percent, 300 percent, 400 percent? Some 
publishers claim this will occur. Is this ex- 
orbitant? Would private enterprise price 
itself out of existence if it thought in terms 
greater than, say 10 to 15 percent? What is 
reasonable and therefore justified? 

According to my calculations, the proposed 
new rate would hike our postal bill about 75 
percent the first year and an additional 75 
percent the second year, making a total in- 
crease in 2 years of 150 percent. 

Our postal bill in 1961 was $9,784.13, solely 
for second-class postage. The surcharge pro- 
posed would lift this cost to an estimated 
$17,079 in the first year and to an estimated 
$24,364 the second year. 

We could not absorb this increase and we 
have no intention of doing so, but we might 
be forced to investigate the feasibility of at- 
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tempting distribution by some other agency 
or method. 

That we should make such a study is not 
an idle assumption when one considers the 
money invested every day in distribution of 
our papers on services which, in other cir- 
cumstances, would have to be borne by the 
department itself. 

I refer to the fact that railway post office 
schedules are such that we cannot use them. 
On the contrary, we deliver to post offices 
throughout our trading area, at our own 
cost, the vast bulk of the papers which are 
destined for delivery in lockboxes or by 
rural or city carriers. 

These papers are dispatched, segregated 
and bundled in such a way that upon ar- 
rival at post offices via our trucks a mini- 
mum of handling is required by postal em- 
Ployees. We pay the full postage rate on 
these papers, the same as if they had been 
handled in bulk by the Scottsbluff post office 
and delivered by transportation facilities 
paid for by the Government. 

Inconsistently enough, at the same time 
that the postal department is proposing ex- 
cessive surcharge rates, it is also planning to 
maintain its policy of free in county. 

This policy is not sought by daily news- 
papers. We do not believe that we should 
have any subsidy, whatsoever, but that we 
should pay a reasonable fee for services ren- 
dered by the Post Office Department for 
handling our papers, whatever their destina- 
tion may be. 

I have not mentioned the effects of in- 
creases in other classes of mail, which we 
also would bear, as I do not wish to con- 
tribute to an already overflowing file in 
your office. 

But, despite the inflationary effects of in- 
creases, we are not opposed to some raise, 
times being what they are, and with the 
administration little disposed to control 
them. 

We would prefer a position of moderation, 
and that is what we are hoping you can 
adopt on this question, as you have on other 
equally important matters in the past, 

We think increases of 150 percent or more 
are not only immoderate and unrealistic, 
but are fantastically inflationary, completely 
unnecessary and smacking of arrogance. 

Is the postal department “shooting for 
the moon,” or is this activity still the func- 
tion of the space administration? 

With best regards, Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
FLOYD C. WISNER. 
THE ORD Quiz, 
March 1, 1962: 
Senator ROMAN HRUSKA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for your letter 
and telegram keeping me informed on the 
postal rate hearings. 

Last week I mailed you a copy of a ques- 
tionnaire being circulated by the National 
Editorial Association. This was a breakdown 
of how our business would be affected by the 
postal rate increase bill, H.R. 7927. 

This legislation would increase our postal 
costs 126 percent. 

Our total circulation of the Ord Quiz is 
3,413. Of our mail circulated papers, 48 per- 
cent would be affected by this legislation. 

An additional 52 cents per subscriber per 
year for weekly newspapers throughout the 
Nation would be a decisive factor in deter- 
mining their ability to hold enough sub- 
scriptions for many of them to remain in 
business. 

In view of the fact that this postal rate 
increase would bring in enough revenue to 
grant another postal workers wage hike, I 
can’t see how the wage increase could pos- 
sibly offset the unemployment necessitated 
by the cutting of expenses or complete close- 
down of many weeklies. 
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I am sure that weekly publishers would 
gladly sacrifice the present free, in-county 
delivery for a nominal surcharge, but adding 
$862.16 to our annual $685.13 postal bill is 
way out of proportion. 

Thank you, for any help you can give us 
on defeating or amending this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Kerry E. LEGGETT, 
Advertising Manager. 
KEARNEY Dairy HUB, 
Kearney, Nebr., February 23, 1962. 
Senator ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hnuska: Thank you for 
your telegram stating the date of the postal 
rate hearings. We are quite concerned as 
is every small newspaper across the country. 

I am enclosing an editorial that appeared 
in the Kearney Hub with a few of my com- 
ments on the subject. 

First, may I say that we are not opposed to 
a reasonable postage increase based on a 
sound rate structure. The surtax is not an 
equitable rate formula. The reason is as 
well known to you as it should be to your 
colleagues discussing this proposal. It im- 
poses the same rate regardless of the differ- 
ence in handling costs of the newspaper or 
magazine. 

The proposed increase gives me more con- 
cern for the industry than to my own case, 
since we are so situated that we will ex- 
perience a much lower percentage increase 
than most other newspapers. In our agri- 
cultural economy, our people and business- 
men are already feeling the pinch of having 
to buy necessary goods and equipment from 
high economy areas such as the East and 
then try to operate in a much lower economy 
such as we have here. This condition will 
make it exceedingly difficult to pass on these 
postage increases to our subscribers, since 
they are forced to buy from the higher 
economy, but certainly they will not be 
forced to buy a newspaper. This will have 
the effect of depriving the American people 
of their basic news media, the newspaper. A 
free press is necessary for an enlightened 
people and they must have that free press 
readily and economically available. 

While it is good business to stay up on 
operating costs, it seems strange that the 
present administration has asked such a 
crash program to try to balance the postal 
department when in the same breath they 
are talking of raising the national debt and 
talking of increased aid to various countries 
even though this aid may be used to print 
and mail propaganda against our country. 
While I agree that certain of these expend- 
itures are necessary, should they by the same 
token saddle American enterprise with a 
crippling burden to balance the postal de- 
partment which was originally designed and 
set up with a part of the operating cost to 
be charged off as public service. I read now 
that the adminstration is going to make an 
effort to raise civil service salaries to a point 
where some will exceed those of our legis- 
lators. If we are to economize, let's do it in 
all areas. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. AYRES, 
Business Manager. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
REPRESENTATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin of March 13, 
1962, contains an editorial praising Rep- 
resentative RICHARD ScHWEIKER, of 
Pennsylvania, for a recent poll conducted 
by him. 

As the Bulletin notes, the type of 
survey conducted by Representative 
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SCHWEIKER is “a valuable adjunct to 
representative government.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
editorial in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC OPINION AND REPRESENTATION 

Congressman ScHWEIKER, of Montgomery 
County, is setting a useful precedent with 
the comprehensive survey of public opinion 
which he is now undertaking in the county 
on significant issues. 

He is in the process of sending question- 
naires to every household in the county 
soliciting opinions on 33 questions which 

from economic aid to the more in- 
dependent Communist nations and the U.N. 
bond issue, to medical care for the aged 
under social security, aid to education, mili- 
tary muzzling and the proposed Department 
of Urban Affairs. 

No signature is needed on the question- 
naire, though party affiliation and recent 
voting record information is requested. The 
latter is solicited to serve as a control to de- 
termine how closely the replies represent a 
true cross-section of the county’s actual 
voting characteristics. A summary of the 
results of the survey will be published upon 
its completion. 

The questionnaire contains spaces for 
“yes,” “no,” and “not sure” responses. A 
high incidence of “not sure” answers to any 
question should indicate a need for further 
education on that particular issue. Such 
information could well be valuable to civic 
organizations. 

The function of a Congressman is to rep- 
resent his constituents, although the final 
decision on any issue must and should rest 
with the Congressman himself. He may 
possess information, for example, of which 
his constituents generally are unaware. If 
he votes counter to the majority will, he 
must either explain his stand to the satis- 
faction of his constituents or risk defeat at 
the polls. This is the way representative 
government should work. 

A survey of this type, therefore, is a valu- 
able adjunct to representative government. 


ADDRESS BY JAMES B. MISKELLY 
AT NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY 
SERVICE AT VALLEY FORGE 
SHRINE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 4, 1962, the 39th Annual 
New Hampshire State Sunday Service 
was held in the Washington Memorial 
Chapel, the National Shrine, Valley 
Forge, Pa. The service was arranged by 
the Reverend John Robbins Hart in con- 
junction with the Honorable Wesley 
Powell, Governor of New Hampshire. 

Mr. James B. Miskelly, of Keene, N.H., 
represented the Governor. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the remarks of Mr. Miskelly. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is indeed a privilege and a distinct honor 
to have a share in the New Hampshire State 
Sunday Service and to be here in this beau- 
tiful Washington Memorial Chapel in Valley 
Forge, where, I understand, every Sunday 
morning the service follows that in which 
Washington took part in childhood, youth, 
and manhood. 

I bring you the greetings of Gov. Wesley 
Powell and the people of New Hampshire. 
Governor Powell deeply regrets that he can- 
not be here with you today. While Dr. 
Hart’s invitation was received over 2 months 
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ago, a longstanding commitment had pre- 

viously been made for the Governor to 
be in northern New Hampshire today. 
While it is my privilege and pleasure 
to represent Governor Powell at this tradi- 
tional service, I only wish that you might 
have had the opportunity to meet and hear 
him, for in addition to being a great Gov- 
ernor, he is also a fine preacher and a dedi- 
cated Christian layman. 

“Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, where the race of men go by,” wrote the 
New Hampshire poet, Sam Walter Foss. No- 
where could he find a finer race of men than 
in his native State. 

New Hampshire knew the youth of Daniel 
Webster, of Horace Greeley, and Charles A. 
Dana; of our 14th President, Franklin Pierce, 
of Gen. Leonard Wood. 

New Hampshire read the first stories of 
Winston Churchill and Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich; watched Judge Shute create the im- 
mortal “Plupy.” She heard the earliest melo- 
dies of Amy M. Beach; the earliest verse of 
Celia Thaxter. She saw the sculptor, Daniel 
Chester French, try out his chisel; and the 
architect, Ralph Adams Cram, dream stately 
buildings. Chickering and Estey, Carter and 
Pillsbury, and many another New Hampshire 
mame bespeak the prowess of her sons in 
industry. 

No other State has been more beloved of 
genius. The sculptor Augustus St. Gaudens 
lived and worked here. The memory of com- 
poser Edward MacDowell is honored by the 
books and plays and music that pour forth 
from the MacDowell colony in Petersbor- 
ough; the Cornish colony is noted in the 
world of arts and letters. 

Here the philosopher William James wan- 
dered content at the foot of Mount Cho- 
corua, and here Whittier and Robert Frost 
and many another poet has found inspira- 
tion for his pen. 

Four great New England rivers have their 
source in New Hampshire. The Saco and 
the Merrimack, the Connecticut and the 
rushing Androscoggin turn the wheels of 
industry. New Hampshire textiles and 
blankets, boots and shoes, paper and wood 
products are known the world around. Her 
granite monoliths grace our buildings, her 
potatoes and peaches and apples and maple 
sugar delight our tongues. 

Proud is she of Dartmouth, that college 
sprung from Eleasar Wheelock’s determina- 
tion “to spread Christian knowledge among 
the savages of our American Wilderness.” 
She honors Exeter and St. Paul’s and her 
flourishing University at Durham. She re- 
joices, and well she may, in the mountain 
ranges and cool blue lakes and the bracing 
healthful air that draws thousands of sum- 
mer and winter visitors across her welcom- 
ing borders, 

Join this joyous procession. Drive 
through the White Mountains, happiest of 
playgrounds. Ride America’s oldest cog- 
wheel railroad to the top of Mt. Washington. 
Linger to look upon the Great Stone Face— 
the Old Man of the Mountain at Franconia 
Notch, and to etch Echo Lake in your mem- 
ory. See the Navy Yard at Portsmouth 
where John Paul Jones equipped the Ran- 
ger, and the wild and curious Isles of Shoals 
off the New Hampshire coast. Camp on the 
shores of Winnepesaukee or Sunapee or Os- 
sipee—their musical Indian names a con- 
stant witness that “here lived and loved 
another race of beings.” 

Early historians record that in 1623, un- 
der the authority of an English land grant, 
Capt. John Mason, in conjunction with sev- 
eral others, sent David Thompson, a Scotch- 
man, and Edward and Thomas Hilton, fish 
merchants of London, with a number of 
other people in two divisions to establish a 
fishing colony in what is now New Hamp- 
shire, at the mouth of the Piscataqua River. 

One of these divisions, under Thompson, 
settled near the river’s mouth at a place they 
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called Little Harbor, or Pannaway, now the 
town of Rye, where they erected salt-drying 
fishracks and a factory or stonehouse. The 
other division under the Hilton brothers set 
up their fishing stages on a neck of land 8 
miles above, which they called Northam, aft- 
erward named Dover. Nine years before 
that, Capt. John Smith, of England and later 
of Virginia, sailing along the New England 
coast and inspired by the charm of our sum- 
mer shores and the solitude of our country- 
sides, wrote back to his countrymen: 

“Here should be no landlords to rack us 
with high rents, or extorted fines to con- 
sume us. Here every man may be a master 
of his own labor and land in a short time. 
The sea there, is the strangest pond I ever 
saw. What sport doth yield a more pleas- 
ant content and less hurt or charge than 
angling with a hook, and crossing the sweet 
air from isle to isle over the silent streams 
of a calm sea?” 

Thus the settlement of New Hampshire 
did not happen because those who came 
here were persecuted out of England. The 
occasion, which is one of the great events in 
the annals of the English people, was one 
planned with much care and earnestness by 
the English crown and the English Parlia- 
ment. Here James the First began a colo- 
nization project which not only provided 
ships and provisions, but free land bestowed 
with but one important condition, that it 
remain always subject to English sover- 
eignty. 

So it remained until the War of the Rev- 
olution. Smith first named it. North Vir- 
ginia but King James later revised this into 
New England. To the map was added the 
name Portsmouth, taken from the English 
town where Capt. John Mason was com- 
mander of the fort, and the name New 
Hampshire is that of his own English county 
of Hampshire, 

A pre-Revolution event occurring in New 
Hampshire, the first aggressive act of the 
Revolution, was the removal in 1774, by a 
small party of patriots at New Castle, of the 
powder and guns at Fort William and Mary. 
This act of treason, led by one of New Hamp- 
shire’s true sons, John Sullivan (later Gen. 
John Sullivan under George Washington), 
took place on December 14, 1774. One hun- 
dred kegs of powder were stolen and hid in 
the homes of friends and in the basement 
of the church in Durham, This powder was 
later used at the Battle of Bunker Hill, at 
which nearly all the troops doing the actual 
fighting were said to have been from New 
Hampshire. 

When war broke out, John Sullivan took 
to the field on June 22, 1775, as a brigadier 
general and reported to General Washington 
at Cambridge, Mass. He superintended the 
fortifications at Boston and at Piscataqua 
and saw service in Canada and Long Island. 

While W: m was marching to 
Brunswick, N.J., Sullivan struck two British 
regiments at Princeton. He had a brilliant 
record, retiring from the army on February 
9, 1779. He then went to Congress, where 
he made some strong friends and bitter ene- 
mies. Harvard University granted him a 
master of arts degree in 1780, and Dart- 
mouth College granted him an LL.D. in 1789. 
General Sullivan died at his New Hampshire 
home in 1795. 

Other Revolutionary events included the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
by New Hampshire's Josiah Bartlett, Mat- 
thew Thornton, and William Whipple; Gen- 
eral Stark’s victory at the Battle of Benning- 
ton; and the success of Capt. John Paul 
Jones at sea. 

Just as it was the first to declare its in- 
dependence and adopt its own constitution, 
New Hampshire was the ninth and deciding 
State in accepting the National Constitu- 
tion as that of a republic, never to be known 
under any other form of government. New 
Hampshire’s John Langdon was the first 
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Acting Vice President. of the United States, 
and was President. of the Senate when Wash- 
ington was elected first President. 

Many events have helped to individualize 
New Hampshire’s unique history as the dec- 
ades have followed each other down to the 
present time. Both Washington and La- 
fayette passed within our borders. Morey's 
Connecticut River steamboat preceded Ful- 
ton's by 17 years. An American President, 
Franklin Pierce, and a Vice President, Henry 
Wilson, were elected, both from New Hamp- 
shire. Daniel Webster won his famous 
Dartmouth College case before the Supreme 
Court. The first American public library 
was established at Peterborough. 

The world-recognized Concord Coach was 
made here, as was America's first cog rail- 
road to Mount Washington dating 1869. 

Statesmen, educators, inventors, preachers, 
scientists, explorers, authors, industrialists, 
engineers, lawyers, diplomats, all are arrayed 
in the long list of notables New Hampshire 
claims as coming from her soil, 

We're observing the Civil War Centennial 
this year. New Hampshire played an im- 
portant part in the Civil War. Five thou- 
sand New Hampshire soldiers and sailors 
died either in actual battle or from disease 
resulting from the hard life of a Union sol- 
dier in the Civil War. Of equal importance 
is the fact that over 38,000 New Hampshire 
citizens served the Union cause. Twelve 
percent of the citizens of this State actually 
participated in the conflicts, and more died 
in the Civil War than have died in all wars 
since. 


The first Civil War volunteers in New 
e, in 1861, were garrisoned at Fort 
Constitution in Portsmouth, N.H., the main 
fortification of Portsmouth Harbor. It is 
altogether fitting that in 1961 the atomic 
submarine Abraham Lincoln was launched at 
the naval yard in Portsmouth, 

More than a score of vessels was built 
during the Civil War for the U.S. Navy at 
Portsmouth. The most famous of the war- 
ships built here was the Kearsarge, a Union 
ship that followed the Confederate sea raider, 
the Alabama, halfway acros the Atlantic 
and destroyed her, after forcing her to leave 
the safety of Cherbourg Harbor. The loss 
of this important Confederate ship had a 
devastating effect on the Confederate naval 
effort and morale. Prior to her sinking, the 
Alabama had, in 9 short months, sank or 
captured approximately 70 Union ships. 

About 1,600 New Hampshire men reenlisted 
after their first term of duty. The loss of 
men from the 5th New Hampshire Volun- 
teers was greater than from any other regi- 
ment in the Union Army. 

New Hampshire is commonly known as the 
Granite State. The soil is suitable for fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. The forests of pine, 
spruce, and hardwood add beauty to the 
landscape and wealth to the land. The 
White Mountains are the natural feature 
which has the widest fame. New Hamp- 
shire bodies of water cover 115,000 acres and 
vary from small ponds to Lake Winnipe- 
ee which is 22 miles long and 8 miles 


pet is a large business and in recent 
years the quality of the herds has increased 
tenfold. There are 5,800,000 acres of land 
in the State, of which 1,960,000 are used for 
—.— But, surprisingly enough, New 

is currently the second most in- 
— State in the Union. 

New Hampshire is situated the most 
northern of the Thirteen Original States. It 
is a small State, 180 miles long and 50 miles 
wide, although the extreme width is 93 miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Quebec 
Province in Canada, on the east by Maine 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 

and on the west by Vermont. 


boundary. The population in 1960 was 
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The State bird is the Purple Finch; the 
State flower is the Lilac; the State 
tree is the White Birch tree; the State motto 
is “Live free or die,” written by Gen. John 
Stark, July 31, 1809, and was his volunteer 
sentiment sent to be read on August 16, 
1809, at the 32d anniversary of the Battle 
of 


Bennington. 

The State flag has a field of blue, in the 
center of which is the State seal surrounded 
by a wreath of laurel leaves with nine stars 
interspersed. 

Reverend Dr. Hart, it is my pleasure to 
present to you as 
Forge Historical Society, 
New Hampshire and a framed copy 
State motto: “Live free or 

would like you to have as a 
ernor Powell a copy of the 


poems, 
his “The House by the Side of the Road”: 


“There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their 

paths 

Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 


Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as T. 
I would not sit in the scorner's seat, 
Or hur! the cynic’s ban; 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 


“I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life. 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 

their 


tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 


road 
And be a friend to man. 
“I know there are brook-gladdened meadows 
ahead 


And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 


And then stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers re- 


joice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


“Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 


Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
they are strong 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner's seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let. me live in my house by the side of the 
road 


And be a friend to man.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
the administration presented to Con- 
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gress its budgetary recommendations for 
the mutual security program. 

Over the years, the mutual security 
program has served as the foundation 
for free world defense. 

Changing world conditions, however, 
now require that Congress take a micro- 
scopic look at the recommendations, 

I request unanimous consent to have a 
brief statement on the President’s rec- 
ommendations printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The United States—as a leader of the free 
world—has a fundamental responsibility for 
preserving and protecting our way of life 
and attempting to establish and perpetuate 
a world climate for peace. 

Since World War II. our Nation has en- 
gaged in realistic efforts to block the efforts 
of communism to conquer the world, ereate 
a climate for world peace, and carry for- 
ward a historically unique not 
only to live and let live, but also to live and 
help live. 

To this objective, our 
has dedicated money (billions of dollars); 
material and equipment; technical know- 
how; and other economic, military, and po- 
litical assistance to strengthen the free 
world, 

Now, for 1963, the President is requesting 
approval by Congress of $4.8 billion. 

In evaluating the administration’s recom- 
mendations, we must take a hard look at the 
following factors: First, year after year, the 
American taxpayer has been forking over 
great sums of money for mutual security 
programs: 

1. The economic status of nations—partic- 
ularly the industrialized countries of West- 
ern Europe—have changed substantially; 
and 

2. Communist aggressions, economic, mili- 
tary, and political—change from year to 
year—requiring shifts of direction and/or 
emphasis from time to time, in our anti- 
Communist programs. 

The Congress then, in my Judgment, has a 
fundamental responsibility for focusing a 
microscopic eye upon the proposed mutual 
8 program. The objective would 

1. Obtain a clear understanding of its 
objectives (ascertaining that these are ab- 
solutely essential for security and peace) ; 

2. Weed out unnecessary activities; 

3. Assure that administrators are imbued 
with a deep sense of stewardship—refiecting 
the interests of the taxpayers, as well as of 
security (not become involved in foreign aid 
empire-building) ; 

4. Eliminate waste, duplication, as well as 
unnecessary projects; and 

5. Generally to assure that a program of 
this sas RAP substantial cost is abso- 
Iutely essential to security and peace. 

Pirst to best serve U.S. interests, the fol- 
lowing factors, I believe also should be given 
careful consideration: 

1. Encouraging industrially progressing al- 
lies to assume a proportionately larger share 
of the burden of strengthening anti- 
Communist defenses, as well as underwriting 
progress in lesser developed nations. 

2. Place a strong emphasis on loans rather 
than grants. 

3. Assert—more so than in the past—U.S. 
right to know, and evaluate how the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars are utilized in other 
countries. 

4. Undertake a realistic study to determine 
the long-range impact which foreign-made 
commodities—produced as a result of U.S. 
economic assistance—will ultimately have on 
our domestic economy. 
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Despite its high costs, the mutual security 
program remains an essential foundation for 
free world defenses. Over the years, both 
major political parties; military experts; 
especially appointed extra governmental 
committees, including business, labor, and 
other segments of the economy—all of these 
have almost unanimously agreed that the 
mutual security program is essential to our 
national security—particularly in the face 
of continued great and growing threats to 
peace posed by communism. 

The President's recommendations, how- 
ever, are not in my judgment, sacrosanct; 
that is, immune, or impervious to modifica- 
tion. Rather the proposals must be analyzed 
carefully: to eliminate their shortcomings— 
and to assure insofar as humanly possible— 
that this is the best vehicle for serving our 
national security, 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S TRADE 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal has generally taken a 
favorable position toward the President’s 
trade proposals, and has stated re- 
peatedly that we must open wider the 
doors of free trade, and specifically en- 
courage the administration to lower U.S. 
tariff barriers. 

During my 10 years of service in the 
Senate, I have generally been sympa- 
thetic with that point of view, and I 
remain sympathetic with that point of 
view. However, I believe we must pro- 
ceed carefully. I have always felt that 
we should gradually, selectively, and re- 
ciprocally lower trade barriers. 

This morning’s issue of the Wall Street 
Journal points out some of the features 
of the new trade bill which deserve care- 
ful scrutiny. The bill is now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and 
I hope that my friends in the House who 
are members of that committee will see 
my remarks in the Recorp and read the 
editorial in this morning’s issue of the 
Wall Street Journal entitled Inside the 
Tariff Package.” It speaks of the con- 
gressional responsibility in connection 
with important trade agreements, and 
also it calls attention to the so-called as- 
sistance programs which are incorpo- 
rated in the trade bill. These are sub- 
jects which deserve the most careful 
scrutiny. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

INSIDE THE TARIFF PACKAGE 

We trust no reader of these columns will 
mistake our position on foreign trade. We 
have said here repeatedly that this country 
must open wider the doors of free trade, and 
we have specifically encouraged the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to lower U.S. tariff barriers. 

This may require that Congress give con- 
siderable latitude to the executive branch 
to carry out a defined policy, for Congress 
cannot negotiate every trade agreement or 
fix the tariff on every item of commerce. 

But to recognize this is not to say that 
Congress should abdicate its own responsi- 
bility to define the Nation’s trade policies. 
The plea for lower tariffs ought not to be 
used to Open another door to all kinds of 
other trade barriers that make tariffs look 
like the inventions of amateurs. Nor is this 
plea an excuse for launching another vague, 
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amorphous and almost unlimited Federal 
relief program. 

Yet that is what is being proposed to Con- 
gress in the tariff bill introduced by Chair- 
man MILs, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, at the administration’s behest. 
There are indeed some startling things hid- 
den under that bill's attractive label. 

It is not simply that this bill would carry 
almost to its ultimate the process of allow- 
ing the President to cut or even abolish 
tariffs, without let or hindrance, although 
this it would do. The President could enter 
trade agreements at will and then proclaim 
the reduction by half of any existing tariff; 
if the agreement is with a Common Market 
nation, he could completely eliminate tariffs 
by the stroke of a pen. 

The President is also authorized, when- 
ever he thinks some industry needs protect- 
ing from foreign imports, “to proclaim such 
increase in, or imposition of, any duty or 
other import restriction” as he wishes. If 
this loose language means anything, it means 
that some President could raise tariffs as 
well as lower them, or impose brandnew 
ones, or—and here apparently without any 
limit—impose quotas or any other kind of 
restriction on imports. 

In short, this wide grant of power to the 
President is for protectionism as much as for 
free trade. With this bill Congress would 
not be declaring a freer trade policy but 
simply authorizing the trade policy to be 
whatever the President of the moment de- 
clared it to be. Foreign trade could escape 
the annoyances of tariffs only to meet the 
more impenetrable barriers of direct controls. 

Yet there is still more wrapped up in this 
bill. Under the guise of protecting people 
from the impact of any tariff cuts, the bill 
authorizes a whole new program of Govern- 
ment assistance to individuals, business 
firms, industries, and States. 

For example, if the President determines 
that they need it, individuals may be paid 
an adjustment allowance by the Government, 
as well as retraining costs and moving ex- 
penses. No limit is set for the length of 
time this adjustment allowance can be paid, 
nor is there any clear definition of who 
is eligible for it. 

Business firms, too, as the President may 
determine, would be eligible not only for 
technical assistance but financial assistance 
in the form of Government guarantees, loans, 
and special tax treatment. Nor are the 
States forgotten; in return for accepting 
some restrictions on their own unemploy- 
ment programs, they can set up their own 
agencies to administer the relief, and be 
paid by the Federal Government. 

The bill states that actions of the Presi- 
dent, “in determining eligibility to apply for 
adjustment assistance, in certifying adjust- 
ment proposals, or in making determina- 
tions with respect to extraordinary relief, 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be subject to review by any court.” In short, 
a blank check for the President to distribute 
this largess as he will. 

The administration is right, we think, in 
saying that the economic future of this 
country lies in the direction of freer trade 
with the world, and we hope Congress will 
meet its responsibility to see that we move 
in that direction. But what this bill grants 
is the power to any President to move in 
whatever direction he alone chooses. And 
buried in it also is a veritable Pandora’s 
box of political woes about who gets what 
from the Nation's Treasury. 

The fact that all this comes in the wrap- 
pings of free trade doesn’t mean that the 
country ought to buy the merchandise inside 
the package. 


Mr. BUSH. On the same subject, I 
should like to call attention to the article 
by David Lawrence to which the Senator 
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from Wisconsin [Mr. WILETI has just 
referred, and which he has had inserted 
inthe Recorp. Here again Mr. Lawrence 
speaks of this trade bill as one which will 
tend to bypass congressional authority. 
I feel that the bill must be amended 
eventually so as to give Congress sub- 
stantial and effective affirmative veto 
power over any trade agreements that 
may be made if and when the new bill 
becomes law. 

I will not ask that the Lawrence article 
be included in the Recorp, but I direct 
attention to it through these remarks, 
and to the remarks of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN ITALY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
new coalition being formed in Italy will, 
for the first time, bring the Socialists in- 
to a responsible position in the Italian 
Government. It is a significant and 
from the American point of view, pos- 
sibly a perilous turn of events. 

Why has Italy made this turn to the 
left? How is it possible for the Com- 
munists to poll nearly 30 percent of the 
vote in a country which is 99 percent 
Catholic? These are questions that all 
Americans are asking. These are ques- 
tions that offer a real challenge to Italy’s 
democratic leaders. 

Mr. President, a most perceptive and 
illuminating article appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Rochester, N.Y., Courier 
Journal. The Reverend Henry Atwell 
has explored the situation in detail and 
he warns in vivid terms that the Com- 
munists in Italy are using every means 
at their disposal to win support. We, 
ourselves, as well as Italian anti-Com- 
munists, should take this lesson to heart 
and ponder more effective methods to 
get the message of democracy across in 
Italy and elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks in 
the Recor the very illuminating article 
by Father Atwell. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ITALY OPENS TO THE LEFT 
(By Rev. Henry Atwell) 


Italy made its long expected left turn this 
week—opening political doors for Socialists 
to hold key Cabinet positions and shape na- 
tional policy according to a leftwing pat- 
tern. 

Premier Amintore Fanfani and 2,000 dele- 
gates to the convention of the Christian 
Democratic Party voted the “opening to the 
left” in order to keep what slim (51 percent) 
control of the country they had, 

The shift to the left inches Italy closer 
to outright communism despite years of 
Vatican pressure and American funds to the 
contrary. 

Last year Communists polled 27 percent 
of the popular vote in Rome’s municipal 
elections—the city of the Pope is more than 
a quarter dedicated to Kremlin doctrine. 

How can a country 99 percent Catholic do 
this? 

Admittedly a 2 weeks’ trip as a tourist is 
hardly an adequate opportunity to find the 
full answer but two episodes on a tour in 
May of last year might help us to under- 
stand the paradox. 

We went out to Anzio with Msgr. Paul 
Ciaccio, former pastor of St. Anthony’s 
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Church, Rochester, and now back in his 
native Rome. On the return trip we stopped 
in Nettuno for lunch and ate at one of the 
charming sidewalk restaurants which dot 
every city and village of Italy. While we ate, 
scores of youngsters—obviously on their 
lunch hour too—flocked into a building op- 
posite us on the piazza. Most of the girls 
wore uniforms quite like many parochial 
school pupils here. Next to the doorway 
where they flooded in was a sign marked 
with a red hammer and sickle, the Commu- 
nist symbol. 

Monsignor Ciaccio called one of the young- 
sters— What is that you're going to?” “A 
recreation center,” was the reply. “Who 
runs it?“ “Communisti.” Where do you 
go to school?” “Sacred Heart,” “Who 
teaches you?” “The Sisters.” 

For the whole noon hour at least a hun- 
dred children were in and out or around 
that recreation center and then a bell a block 
away rang out and they scampered back to 
classes, 

What will be their attitude on commu- 
nism in another few years—will they think 
of a Berlin wall or Tibet or tanks in Buda- 
pest? They'll probably remember their 
childhood when “the Communists were good 
to us like the nuns.” 

And this has already been going on for a 
good 25 years in every crossroad’s hamlet 
and sprawling city in Italy where the Com- 
munist Party is the best organized and 
counts the biggest membership in any coun- 
try outside the Iron Curtain. 

The next episode occurred in Milan. We 
visited a young newspaper editor who was 
a “teenage diplomat” to Rochester during 
his senior high school year. He and his wife 
lived in a still-under-construction apart- 
ment building, so new the phone wasn't 
listed yet. 

Milan was once dominated by its famous 
marble, all-white duomo or cathedral. Now 
the slender spires must compete with mod- 
ern skyscrapers, including factories, offices, 
and apartments like the one we visited. 

Milan is the center of one of the most 

cular industrial booms in the free 
world and the city’s workers are the best 
paid in Italy—yet here too the Communists 
have an organization operating in high gear. 

Who joins the party there? 

Maybe the fellow we heard about from 
our newspaper friend. He told us this story: 
Southern Italy is still desperately poor. The 
lure of wealth in the north pulls thousands 
of unskilled rustic workers from the south. 
Away from families and confronted with the 
ruthless competition of industrial life, the 
bewildered workers look about for friendship 
and guidance. 

One such worker was actually asleep in 
the apartment’s cellar while we talked about 
this. He came north to get a job, saved 
only enough of his salary for food, sent the 
Test back each week to his family, and sleeps 
on rags in the buildings he works on, 

The Communists have recreation centers 
for men like this and zealous staff members 
to find the fellow a low price room to re- 
place his cellar and rags existence and, what 
he craves most, attention and friendship in 
the city where he knows nobody. 

Do you have any doubt about which way 
his vote will go at election time? 

Italy's communism—even like its Catholi- 
cism—has its own special characteristics. 
Its gains do not necessarily mean Italians 
want Kremlin control. They want what 
most people want—a better life than pov- 
erty. 

There is, therefore, hope that Italy's grow- 
img economic s will meet the de- 
mands of these people, but the question now 
is whether the demands will be met soon 
enough, 
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TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President sent a letter to the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
questing $25 million for a Federal ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair 
1964-65. I am delighted that this has 
been done and I commend the Presi- 
dent for his support of the New York 
Fair. 

Sixty-six foreign countries have 
agreed to exhibit at the fair and are 
making preparations to do so. In ad- 
dition to these 66 foreign countries, 30 
States plan exhibits. 1964 is not such 
a long way off. It therefore is impera- 
tive that prompt congressional action be 
taken on the President’s appropriation 
request in order that the United States 
can get to work right away on the de- 
sign and construction of a suitable pa- 
valion for the New York Fair. 

Mr. President, one might look at all 
of this as a race for space at the World’s 
Fair. The U.S. Government will have 
an exhibit and will occupy a prominent 
space at the fair. Sixty-six foreign na- 
tions, including the Soviet Union, have 
made plans to follow suit. The Soviet 
Union has already contracted for 78,000 
square feet of space at the fair. This 
international space race is on, and has 
broad repercussions. An exhibit at a 
World’s Fair is directly related to the 
battle of ideas between the East and 
West. International functions such as 
this give our Nation and other nations 
an opportunity to express the basic 
principles of their government and to 
demonstrate their progress in the fields 
of science, technology, industrial de- 
velopment, education, the arts, and a 
host of others. 

Our exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair must be in keeping with the mes- 
sage which we seek to express to the 
peoples of the world. We want to tell 
them that freedom works, that we Amer- 
icans are proud of our country. 

It is important that the Congress act 
as soon as possible on the appropria- 
tion request which the President has 
submitted to us. In addition to visitors 
from abroad, men and women from all 
over the United States will visit the New 
York World's Fair. It is important that 
they take pride in the exhibit of the 
United States at what certainly will be 
an exciting and meaningful World’s 
Fair on our shores in 1964-65. 


THE FATE OF SOVIET JEWS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the So- 
viet Union's renewed drive against reli- 
gion and the imposition of death sen- 
tences upon 12 Jews that we know of 
including 4 in Vilna, Lithuania, for 
alleged illegal exchange transactions and 
private speculation in goods, have sent 
a shudder throughout the civilized world. 
Our generation has good reason to be 
sensitive to attacks on Jews, realizing 
that whatever are the alleged offenses 
of which they are accused, they are often 
used as scapegoats to divert attention 
from internal troubles. Moreover, we 
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have learned that such persecution in a 
country where the anti-Semitic tradi- 
tion is so deeply rooted as the U.S.S.R., 
may well be the forerunner of even more 
widespread oppression and tyranny. 

While past experience shows there 
may not be much hope for men and 
women who have been condemned, ap- 
peals should be made by religious or- 
ganizations and leading citizens through- 
out the world for justice and mercy in 
an effort to halt this inhuman course of 
action in the U.S.S.R.—a course of ac- 
tion which involves cruel and inhuman 
punishments by our lights in the free 
world, even if the offense be proved and 
without any right of appeal. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record the exchange of correspond- 
ence I have had with the Department of 
State on the situation in the Soviet 
Union’s persecution of Jews, and the ap- 
peals for clemency in the case of the 
Jews in Vilna and other Soviet cities by 
Bishop James A. Pike, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of California, which was made 
in a letter to the New York Times, March 
13, 1962; a cablegram I sent to Ambas- 
sador Llewellyn Thompson on March 12, 
1962, on behalf of my constituents who 
are blood relatives of the condemned 
Jews; an appeal by the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews, and a report entitled 
“Hostile Soviet Press,” both in the Jew- 
ish Chronicle, London, February 23, 1962. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1962. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Recent reports in the 
press indicate an accelerating situation in the 
Soviet Union's actions toward its Jewish 
minority. Last week, on the Senate floor, I 
called attention to the fact that Jews are 
being made scapegoats by the Soviet author- 
ities and that on February 10, the Soviet news 
agency Tass reported that four Jews in Vilna, 
Lithuania, had been sentenced to death by 
shooting. 

In view of the experience of recent years 
that anti-Semitism, under whatever guise, 
can become a very grave danger to peace 
and to our civilization, the situation in the 
U.S.S.R. should be of very real concern to us, 

I hope, therefore, that our Government will 
make every effort to find out what the facts 
really are and would appreciate any added 
information you can give me. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K, Javits, 
U.S. Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 8, 1962. 
The Honorable Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I haye received for 
reply the letter which you addressed to the 
Secretary on February 26, 1962, and have 
read with interest the article which you had 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 21 describing the situation which 
confronts the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union. I note your desire to receive the 
Department’s comments concerning these 
matters. 

The Department can well appreciate your 
being disturbed about the recent incidents 
involving Jews in the Soviet Union and has 
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given considerable thought to this subject. 
Given the Soviet suppression of news, as 
well as the sensitivity and complexity of the 
subject, it is hard to interpret from the 
meager reports that get into the Western 
press the exact conditions to which the 
Soviet Jews are exposed, Anti-Semitic feel- 
ings have persisted in many areas of the 
Soviet Union, but we are unable to deter- 
mine if this potential for anti-Semitism 
actually is being made use of by Soviet au- 
thorities for their own ends at the present 
time. 

Dating from the Soviet currency reforms 
of January 1961, the Soviet Government has 
conducted an energetic campaign against 
illegal exchange transactions and private 
speculation in goods. It is not clear from 
available information whether police action 
against various individual Jews has its basis 
in anti-Semitism or whether this arises from 
the intensified campaign of the Soviet au- 
thorities to stamp out black marketeering 
and various forms of speculation, of which 
the majority of the arrested Jews have been 
accused. Because of the dearth of reliable 
information, it is impossible to judge wheth- 
er Soviet citizens of the Jewish faith are 
receiving a disproportionate amount of con- 
demnation and victimization in the anti- 
speculation campaign. In a number of re- 
cent trials the leading personages have had 
Jewish names and they have been condemned 
and sentenced, ostensibly not for religious 
activity, but for alleged involvement in spec- 
ulation or other criminal offenses. 

In addition to reports about police action 
against various Jews, there have been re- 
ports, which the Department has not been 
able to confirm, that synagogues have been 
closed in a number of cities in the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, however, the 
Soviet Government continues to endorse 
antireligious propaganda directed against re- 
ligion generally as well as specifically against 
such religious groups as the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, Seventh-day Adventists, and the Bap- 
tists. There is no doubt that the Soviet 
Government is presently conducting an in- 
tensified antireligious campaign. 

With respect to what has been done by the 
United States to ameliorate the condition of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union, at the time of 
the Khrushchev visit in September 1959, the 
Department asked Soviet Ambassador Men- 
shikoy to give serious and sympathetic con- 
sideration to requests by representatives of 
American Jewish organizations to arrange a 
private meeting with Mr. Khrushchev. 
While no such meeting was arranged, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did bring this matter to Mr. 
Khrushechev's attention during the Camp 
David discussions. Mr. Khrushchey indi- 
cated his awareness of the question but 
stated that the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union are treated like everyone else. The 
President told Mr. Khrushchey of the con- 
cern that had been expressed to him by rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish people in the 
United States over the situation of the Jew- 
ish people in the Soviet Union. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1959, former Secretary of State 
Herter, in a meeting with the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, said he wanted to bring to 
Mr. Gromyko's attention the concern which 
was felt in the United States with respect 
to the status of Jews in the U.S.S.R. Mr. 
Gromyko, however, replied that this was an 
internal matter for the Soviet Government. 

A study of discrimination in the exercise 
of religious rights and practices has been 
conducted by the United Nations Subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights. The 
United States was one of the countries fa- 
voring this study, which was authorized 
despite Soviet opposition. The results of the 
study will be considered in the meeting of 
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the Human Rights Commission this month. 
It is believed that the discussion of this 
issue by the subcommission may have had 
at least some effect in reducing anti-Semitic 
propaganda in the Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned about oppressive Soviet 
policies of this or any other type. U.S. sup- 
port of civil rights and freedom of worship 
has been made unmistakably clear on many 
occasions. 

For example, President Kennedy drew at- 
tention in his address of September 25, 1961, 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to the colonialism and lack of self- 
determination that characterize the Soviet 
empire. 

It is difficult for our Government to con- 
tribute to the direct solution of the prob- 
lems of minorities in a territory where the 
Soviet Government exercises full control. 
The Government of the United States has 
endeavored through every available means 
to bring the inhumane ections of the Com- 
munist regime to the attention of all peo- 
ples. Our representatives in the United Na- 
tions are fully informed in this respect and 
they will seek, as they have in the past, ap- 
propriate occasion in the General Assembly 
debates to direct attention to the viola- 
tions of human rights in Communist-con- 
trolled areas in the hope of bringing relief 
to people who are unjustly treated. In this 
connection, appropriate publicity in this 
country on the initiative of religious groups 
themselves, without any reference to the 
U.S. Government, concerning violations of 
the rights of their coreligionists in the So- 
viet Union, may also serve a useful purpose. 
Private appeals to the Soviet Government on 
humane grounds would minimize the possi- 
bility of confusing the Soviet Jewish prob- 
lem with cold war issues. 

I hope that the foregoing comments will 
assist you in your consideration of this mat- 
ter. If I may be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Respectfully, 
FREDERICK G, DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


TEXT OF CABLEGRAM TO AMBASSADOR 
THOMPSON, MARCH 12 


Hon. LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON, 
American Embassy, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 

Behalf my constituents, American brothers 
and sisters of condemned Vilna Jews, I urge 
immediate personal appeal Soviet authori- 
especially Dobrynin, for commutation 
sentences Aaron and Bessie Resnitzky, 
Theodore Kaminer and Michael Rabinovitz, 
of Vilna, and Samuel L. Biller, of Moscow. 
These people suffered terrible hardships un- 
der Nazis. In American eyes whatever may 
be question of guilt, punishment seems cruel 
and inhuman, An act of clemency would 
redound to best interests of United States- 
Soviet relations, 

Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 13, 1962] 
FATE OF SOVIET JEWRY: BISHOP PIKE APPEALS 
FOR CLEMENCY FOR CONVICTED GROUP 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

As one who has for several years been 
keenly interested in the fate of Soviet Jewry 
I was particularly struck by Harrison Salis- 
bury’s impressive article on this subject 
(February 8). I should like to call atten- 
tion to a recent development that has con- 
tributed significantly to the fear and trouble 
which Mr. Salisbury describes as closing in 
on the Jews of the U.S.S.R. 

In the past couple of years the Soviet 
Government has stepped up its campaign 
against the widespread economic parasitism. 
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Since July 1961 a series of trials against 
black marketeers, currency speculators, pil- 
ferers of state property, etc., have occurred 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and a half dozen ma- 
jor republican capitals. Among the scores 
tried and convicted many were given vary-. 
ing prison terms, and 13 were sentenced to 
death by shooting. 

At least 10 of the 13 sentenced to death, 
and the majority of those given long prison 
terms, are Jews. And a careful examination 
of the Soviet press treatment of these cases, 
as well as of many other less grave alleged 
economic malfeasances, reveals a clear anti- 
Jewish bias, and demonstrates that the of- 
ficial campaign is using the Jews as a sce pe- 
goat for generalized social evils. 


PORTRAYAL IN PRESS 


The Soviet press consistently perpetuates 
and disseminates the traditional anti-Se- 
mitic stereotype, deeply rooted in Russia, of 
the Jew whose only God is gold. It portrays 
the Jews as conniving, unscrupulous villains 
who prey upon honest, hardworking people 
and who cheat them of their patrimony. 

At the same time that the Government 
seeks to eradicate forcibly the illegal eco- 
nomic activities that have long flourished, 
it understandably desires to obviate popular 
resentment against legal cruelty in this cam- 
paign. What better solution than to go easy 
on the “true” natives, and to single out as 
the “educational” scapegoat such a foreign 
minority as the Jews? 

Such stereotyping and scapegoating are 
offensive and ominous wherever they appear, 
and they clearly contradict the letter and 
spirit of Soviet ideology and law. 

Even more unfortunate, however, is the 
imposition of capital punishment for eco- 
nomic offenses. Surely this is cruel and ex- 
cessive by commonly accepted standards of 
law and civilization, and represents an un- 
happy step backward in the evolution of 
Soviet legal practice. Not less so is the de- 
nial of the right of appeal in such cases. 

Outsiders like myself have the duty, as a 
matter of conscience and on purely human- 
itarian grounds, to appeal for clemency. We 
can only hope that a commutation of the 
sentences will follow. 

James A. PIKE, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
California. 

San Francisco, March 9, 1962. 

[From the London Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 
23, 1962] 
DEPUTIES’ PLEA TO RUSSIANS 


Death sentences imposed upon Jews in 
the Soviet Union were condemned with feel- 
ings of horror by members of the Board of 
Deputies when they met at Woburn House, 
London, on Sunday. 

Through its president, Sir Barnett Janner, 
Member of Parliament, the board issued a 
special appeal to the Russians to remit the 
sentences and generally to reverse their 
present discriminatory measures against 
their Jewish citizens, 

One member of the board, Mr. A. I. Richti- 
ger, said that unless the problem of Soviet 
Jewry was discussed openly the situation 
would become much worse. 

“Unfortunately we are practically helpless. 
The only hope is that the Soviet authorities 
will listen to world opinion, and, therefore, 
we have to raise our voices on this problem,” 
he said. 

Commenting on a suggestion that a Jewish 
delegation be sent to Russia, Sir Barnett 
asked: “What is the use?” He disclosed that 
on a number of occasions the Board's For- 
eign Affairs Committee had applied to the 
Soviet Embassy for interviews without result. 

Negotiations regarding a proposed visit of 
Hungarian Jewish communal leaders to this 
country are taking place. 
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[From the Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 23, 1962] 
HOSTILE SOVIET PRESS 


Although it is nearly a fortnight since the 
Lithuanian Supreme Court passed death sen- 
tences on four Jews for alleged currency of- 
fenses, it is not known whether the sentences 
have actually been carried out. 

As in all offenses against the state, in- 
cluding illegal dealings in foreign currency, 
there is no appeal against the court’s verdict, 
and sentences are normally carried out with- 
in 48 hours. Execution in Russia is by 
shooting and, in the absence of any informa- 
tion to the contrary, it must be assumed that 
the sentences have already been carried out. 

While the announcement of the trial and 
sentences were issued by the official Soviet 
news agency in a very brief communique 
and without any comment, the trial itself 
was given much prominence in the local 
press. What was particularly significant was 
the hostile and deliberately offensive man- 
ner in which the trials were reported. The 
defendants were variously described as 
plunderers and wicked insects. Refer- 
ring to the group of Jews tried in Vilna, 
Sovietskaia Litva said that “this clique 
had for long carried on dirty machinations, 
and their day of reckoning has now come.” 


DREGS OF SOCIETY 


Even before the court gave its verdict, the 
same paper had already condemned them as 
being the filthiest dregs of society who 
used their prayer-houses for carrying out 
and covering up their criminal transactions. 
Such transactions, said the paper, were con- 
ducted and arranged in the premises of the 
Vilna Synagogue. Had the paper refrained 
from giving the names of the “culprits,” the 
mere allegation that the transactions were 
carried out in a synagogue was clearly 
sufficient to tell the reader that the offenders 
were Jews. 

Deliberately chosen phraseology of the re- 
ports was another way in which the reader 
was informed that the accused were of the 
Jewish minority. One offender named Levin, 
the manager of a shoe store, was described 
as having failed to take into consideration 
that he was operating in surroundings hos- 
tile to him and in a sphere of honest 
Soviet people. Although in this case a 
number of non-Jews—a group of factory 
workers—were involved, they were described 
merely as being innocent, unsuspecting 
young girls. Thus Sovietskaia Litva of Jan- 
uary 28, reporting the case of 84-year-old 
Benjamin Kabachnikas and his brother de- 
seribed them as plunderers and men alien 
to our Communist morals and actions. 

Another way of pointing out in the Soviet 
press that offenders are Jews is the practice 
of enumerating their connections with rela- 
tives abroad. And to make it absolutely 
clear, the press does not omit to mention 
when some of them have either brothers or 
sisters in Israel, leaving no doubt as to which 
minority in Russia they belong. 

Having reported the case of the Vilna Jews 
and in addition giving the names of a num- 
ber of others also accused of being involved 
in currency offences, Trud, the official organ 
of the Soviet trade unions, characteristically 
concluded its article like this: “These people 
stood apart from our life. They were not 
interested in how the Soviet people live. The 
desire to make money was their only inter- 
est. The 10-ruble gold piece was their 
idol and they pursued it through the cities.” 

In some contrast to the vicious tone of 
the local press, the leading official Moscow 
dailies have, not without significance, re- 
frained from giving the same publicity to 
the trial and sentences. There is obviously 
a feeling that the sentences have been too 
harsh, especially the death sentence on a 
woman for currency speculation, which is 
unprecedented even in Russia. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have had an 
opportunity to read the correspondence 
that the Senator has had with the office 
of the Secretary of State on this sub- 
ject. As one who has always tried to 
take an affirmative stand on freedom of 
religion and on freedom of opportunity 
in our country and throughout the 
world, I commend the Senator from New 
York on what he has done in this cor- 
respondence and what he is doing now. 
I should like to quote one sentence from 
the letter of the Assistant Secretary of 
State: 

Private appeals to the Soviet Government 
on humane grounds would minimize the 


possibility of confusing the Soviet Jewish 
problem with cold war issues. 


I agree that these appeals be on hu- 
mane grounds, with the hope that the 
Soviet Government will recognize what 
they are doing to human beings in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I, like the Senator from 
Massachusetts, have read the Senator's 
correspondence with the Department of 
State. 

I have listened with intense interest 
to his remarks on this subject this morn- 
ing. I congratulate him heartily on 
bringing the matter to the attention of 
the Senate and to the people of the 
country through the forum of the Sen- 
ate. The actions which have been re- 
vealed and discussed by him are shock- 
ing, indeed. I join with him and assure 
him of my support in any effort which 
may be made to persuade the State De- 
partment to take action and to express 
more vociferously our protest as a nation 
against this type of inhuman treatment. 

Mr. President, it is very disheartening, 
indeed, to find, even in a country like 
Russia, for whose form of government 
we have so little respect—and with good 
reason—such inhuman treatment of in- 
dividuals as the senior Senator from New 
York has called to our attention today. 
I again congratulate him upon bringing 
the subject to our attention. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
RUSSIA? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague from New York for 
again calling attention to this problem. 
As I understand, the four Russian Jews 
of Vilna who have now been sentenced 
to death are really charged with black- 
marketeering. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. KEATING. This is a part and 
parcel of the campaign which has been 
going on for some time. Only yesterday 
I received a memorandum from the De- 
partment of State relating to the situa- 
tion of the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union. The memorandum has been the 
subject of correspondence by both Sen- 
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ators from New York with the State De- 
partment. The memorandum was de- 
scribed as “the latest information the 
Department has” on this problem. 

Imagine, then, my surprise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I read this document over, 
to discover that it is an exact copy, 
nearly a word-for-word repetition of a 
letter which I received from the Depart- 
ment of State on December 20. Far 
from being a new and up-to-date report, 
it is an indication to me that the State 
Department has done nothing or very 
little about this very pressing problem 
for the last 3 months. We have gathered 
no new information; we have made no 
further efforts to publicize the problem; 
and we have made no overtures, diplo- 
matically or otherwise, to mitigate the 
anti-Semitism and persecution that now 
exists in Russia. 

I criticized this memorandum early in 
January because of the implication it 
conveyed that Soviet persecution of 
Jewish people might be based on efforts 
to cut down on black-marketing and 
speculation. There has apparently been 
no effort to expand the meager reports, 
the dearth of reliable information, the 
reports which the Department has not 
been able to confirm, which were re- 
ferred to in the letter to me of Decem- 
ber 20 and which are still referred to 
in the latest memorandum. 

In short, Mr. President, I am afraid 
that this memorandum is a confession of 
inactivity, and perhaps, although I sin- 
cerely hope not, even of disinterest in 
the issue of Soviet anti-Semitism. Al- 
though I appreciate receiving another 
copy of this material, I am deeply disap- 
pointed and disturbed over the very ob- 
vious lack of progress in tackling the 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent to include at 
the end of my remarks one letter I re- 
ceived from the Defense Department on 
December 20, which is virtually identi- 
cal with this latest memorandum and 
documents the lack of progress very 
clearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. These four men, and 
probably others, face death in the So- 
viet Union. Today there is a great hu- 
mane interest all over the world with re- 
spect to the idea of sentencing a person 
to death, even if he be guilty, if he has 
been engaged in black-marketeering. It 
shocks us as a people to have that hap- 
pen. I am very happy that my senior 
colleague has again called this situation 
to our attention. 

DECEMBER 20, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: I have been asked 
to reply to the letter which you sent to the 
Secretary on November 28, 1961, concerning 
the situation of the Jewish people in the 
Soviet Union and your interest in knowing 
what steps the U.S. Government is taking to 
better their condition. 

The Department can well appreciate your 
being disturbed by the reports that have 
come to you about the recent treatment of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union and has given 
considerable thought to this subject. Given 
the Soviet censorship on outgoing news dis- 
patches, as well as the sensitivity of this 
subject, it is hard to interpret from the 
meager reports which get into the western 
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press the exact conditions to which the Jews 
in the Soviet Union are exposed. 

Dating from the Soviet currency reforms 
of January 1961, the Soviet Government has 
conducted an energetic campaign against il- 
legal exchange transactions and private spec- 
ulation in goods. It is not clear from avail- 
able information whether police action 
against various individual Jews has its basis 
in anti-Semitism or whether this arises from 
the intensified campaign of the Soviet au- 
thorities to stamp out black-marketeering 
and various forms of speculation, of which 
the majority of the arrested Jews have been 
accused. Anti-Semitic feelings have per- 
sisted in many areas of the Soviet Union, 
but we are unable to determine if that poten- 
tial for anti-Semitic action is being made 
use of by Soviet authorities for their own 
ends. Because of the dearth of reliable in- 
formation, it is impossible to judge whether 
Soviet citizens of the Jewish faith are receiy- 
ing a disproportionate amount of condemna- 
tion and victimization in the antispecula- 
tion campaign. In a number of recent trials 
the leading personages have had Jewish 
names and they have been condemned and 
sentenced, ostensibly not for religious ac- 
tivity but for alleged involvement in specu- 
lation or other criminal offenses. 

In addition to reports about police action 
against various Jews, there have been re- 
ports which the Department has not been 
able to confirm that synagogues have been 
closed in a number of cities in the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, however, the So- 
viet Government continues to endorse anti- 
religious propaganda directed against re- 
ligion generally as well as specifically against 
such religious groups as the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Seventh-day Adventists, and the 
Baptists. 

With respect to what has been done by the 
United States to ameliorate the condition of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union, at the time 
of the Khrushchey visit in September 1959 
the Department asked Soviet Ambassador 
Menshikoy to give serious and sympathetic 
consideration to requests by representatives 
of American Jewish organizations to arrange 
a private meeting with Mr. Khrushchev. 
While no such meeting was arranged, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did bring this matter to 
Mr. Khrushchev’s attention during the Camp 
David discussions. Mr. Khrushchev indicated 
his awareness of the question but stated 
that the Jewish people in the Soviet Union 
are treated like everyone else. The Presi- 
dent told Mr. Khrushchey of the concern 
that had been expressed to him by repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish people in the United 
States over the situation of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union. On September 26, 
1959, former Secretary of State Herter, in a 
meeting with the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
said he wanted to bring to Mr. Gromyko's 
attention the concern which was felt in the 
United States with respect to the status of 
Jews in the US.S.R. Mr. Gromyko how- 
ever replied that this was an internal mat- 
ter for the Soviet Government. 

A study of discrimination in the exercise 
of religious rights and practices has been 
conducted by the United Nations Subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights. The 
United States was one of the countries fa- 
voring this study, which was authorized de- 
spite Soviet opposition. The results of the 
study will be considered in the meeting of 
the Human Rights Commission next March. 
It is believed that the discussion of this is- 
sue by the subcommittee may have had at 
least some effect in reducing anti-Semitic 
propaganda in the Soviet Union, 

The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned about oppressive Soviet 
policies of this or any other type. U.S. sup- 
port of civil rights and freedom of worship 
has been made unmistakably clear on many 
occasions, Most recently, this was the in- 
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tention of President Kennedy when he drew 
attention in his address of September 25, 
1961, before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to the colonialism and 
lack of self-determination that characterize 
the Soviet empire. 

While it is difficult for our Government to 
contribute to the direct solution of the 
problems of minorities in a territory where 
the Soviet Government exercises full con- 
trol, the force of world opinion can be an 
important factor to such an end. With this 
in mind the Government of the United States 
has endeayored through every available 
means to bring the inhumane actions of the 
Communist regime to the attention of all 
peoples. Our representatives in the United 
Nations are fully informed in this respect 
and they will seek, as they have in the past, 
appropriate occasion in the General Assem- 
bly debates to direct attention to the viola- 
tions of human rights in Communist-con- 
trolled areas in the hope of bringing relief 
to people who are unjustly treated. In this 
connection, appropriate publicity in this 
country on the initiative of religious groups 
themselves, without any reference to the 
U.S. Government, concerning violations of 
the rights of their coreligionists in the So- 
viet Union, may also serve a useful purpose, 

As of corollary interest, it is equally dif- 
ficult to assess the degree to which anti- 
Semitism may influence official actions in 
Eastern Europe outside the Soviet Union. 
However, manifestations of anti-Semitism 
in official actions are rare in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Such anti-Semitic public feeling as 
may exist is not generally exploited by the 
respective regimes in carrying out policy. 

If we may be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague from New 
York for having turned up an additional 
fact in showing that no progress has 
really been made, even with respect to 
our own country’s information. This 
bears out the need for our Government 
to take a far more affirmative stand 
than it has taken concerning this very 
serious problem. 

I am pleased to state that it is my un- 
derstanding that the Department of 
State has now transmitted my cable- 
gram to Ambassador Thompson, who I 
deeply believe will consider the inquiry 
as one made on behalf of all who have 
spoken today and who have tried to do 
what my colleague from New York has so 
properly pointed out—to get more in- 
formation and to record far more affirm- 
atively the strong position of the United 
States. 

I am grateful to my colleague from 
New York for his very material con- 
tribution to this discussion. 


CONTROL OF NEWS FROM THE 
PENTAGON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
whoever is responsible for the control of 
the news flow from the Pentagon—and I 
believe this responsibility belongs to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs, Mr. Arthur Sylvester—is per- 
mitting, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
distorted and inaccurate stores to be 
leaked to the various news media for the 
purpose of reflecting on me and the Spe- 
cial Preparedness Subcommittee, which 
is currently investigating the censoring 
of anti-Communist statements by our 
military and civilian leaders, and also 
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the role of the military in educating 
armed services personnel and the public 
on the many facets of the Communist 
threat. I have previously told the Sen- 
ate about a grossly distorted version 
leaked to the press by Mr. Sylvester's 
office on a Marine Corps questionnaire. 
Since that time, there has also been 
leaked from the Pentagon another story 
which has since been clarified to the sub- 
committee by the Marine Corps, which 
in both instances had nothing to do with 
the deleted and distorted versions pre- 
sented to the press. 

Another leaked story has now ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and again I 
have prepared a point-by-point answer 
to it as it was leaked to a reporter for the 
Evening Star yesterday from the Penta- 
gon. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article and my response be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
since preparing my response to this 
leaked news story, I have received 
through the subcommittee a copy of a 
memorandum to the subcommittee’s 
chief counsel, Mr. James Kendall, from 
Col. Roy H. Steele, of Army Legislative 
Liaison. This memorandum makes the 
point that the Army did not authorize or 
have anything to do with this leaked 
story and that the Evening Star will 
print a retraction and clarification to- 
day. 

This is further evidence that some 
other office in the Defense Department, 
other than the individual services in- 
volved, has leaked these stories to the 
press so as to divert the course of this 
inyestigation from the investigation of 
Defense Department policies and prac- 
tices in censorship, providing informa- 
tion on communism and Americanism to. 
our troops, and in permitting military 
participation in cold war seminars de- 
signed to educate the public on the men- 
ace of communism. 

Mr. President, if Mr. Sylvester has not 
leaked these stories to the press, it is still 
his responsibility, and I serve notice on 
him here and now that each leaked and 
distorted story which appears in the 
news media from the rumor factory, 
which has evidently been created in the 
Pentagon to reflect adversely on the 
Special Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, will be met and dealt with on the 
Senate floor and/or in the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum dated March 
14, 1962, addressed to Jim Kendall, who 
is chief counsel for the subcommittee, 
from Colonel Steele, be printed at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[News release from the office of U.S. Senator 
Strom THURMOND, of South Carolina] 
MEMORANDUM 

Marcu 14, 1962. 
To: Jim Kendall. 
From: Colonel Steele. 
Re newspaper stories. 

General Dodge tells me that the Army did 
not release this story on the one in this 
morning’s Post. 
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The has not contacted the troop 
information section of General Dodge’s office. 

The press did ask for a short biographical 
sketch of Specialist, Fourth Class Carter 
(Jack Raymond, of New York Times) of his 
public information section. 

The Star has contacted Major Lansing, of 
Belvoir, by telephone asking about Carter 
and the TI program and sent a photographer 
to take the picture. 

Major Lansing says he did not authorize 
this release or make the statements therein 
re Senator THurMoND or the Army position. 

General Dodge is preparing a report re 
Specialist Carter and Belvoir as he advised 
the committee he would but it will not be 
ready today and he has told no one it would 
be ready today. 

General Dodge will be happy to come over 
to discuss this further. 

General Dodge just now advises me that 
the Star reporter who wrote the story just 
came to office some 30 minutes ago and he 
concedes the Army did not give him this 
release and he originated the story and will 
print a retraction and clarification. 

Roy H. STEELE, 
Colonel, Army, 
Legislative Liaison. 
Exursrr 1 
[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 13, 1962] 
Army To TELL THURMOND HE ERRS ON 
BELVOIR 

The Army plans to tell investigating Sen- 
ators today that Senator THURMOND was 
wrong about his charges against the troop 
information program at Fort Belvoir. 

Furthermore, the Army plans to point out 
politely, investigators for the special Armed 
Forces Subcommittee probing the censor- 
ship of military men’s speeches and troop 
indoctrination programs knew all the facts 
of the situation when Senator THURMOND 
made his charges, 

The dispute arose Friday when Maj. Gen. 
Charles Dodge, Army Director of Informa- 
tion, was asked by Senator THurmonp, Dem- 
ocrat, of South Carolina, why an “unquali- 
fied private” without a security clearance 
was teaching Fort Belvoir soldiers about 
communism and basing his lectures in part 
on material from the magazine the Nation. 

General Dodge said he would investigate 
and report back. His written report was 
scheduled to reach the committee today. 

PRIOR QUESTIONING 

It was learned, meanwhile, that three in- 
vestigators for the Senate subcommittee had 
questioned the soldier and his commanding 
officer at length and on several occasions 
both at Fort Belvoir and in the Senate Of- 
fice Building some time before Friday's hear- 
ing. The investigators learned: 

1. The “private” is a specialist fourth 
class, the equivalent of a corporal. 

2. He has a security clearance. 

3. He has three college degrees, was a text- 
book editor in civilian life and is the son 
of a former Republican Congressman. 

4. He is an avid reader of magazines and 
books that range from the far right to the 
far left, and his own views—attested to by 
his commanding officer, are “militant anti- 
communism and pro-Americanism.” 

5. His lectures have earned him high praise 
from Army inspectors and would earn him 
another promotion if his enlistment weren’t 
running out. 

TWO WEEKLY TALKS 

The soldier-lecturer is Jerome Carter, son 
of former Republican Representative Vincent 
Michael Carter, of Wyoming, who served in 
the House from 1929 to 1935. 
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Under the direction of Maj. Laurence 
Lansing, Fort Belvoir information officer, 
Specialist Carter gives two weekly talks about 
world affairs and the Army to 400 Fort Bel- 
voir enlisted men. 

Specialist Carter’s education includes a 
cum laude degree from Catholic University 
in Washington and master degrees from 
Fordham University and New York Uni- 
versity. 

He has free access to all of the troop in- 
formation material prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Army. 

At one time, Specialist Carter said in an 
Armed Forces interview yesterday, he told 
committee investigators that he did not have 
a security clearance. Major Lansing told the 
investigators, however, that Specialist Carter 
had one even if he did not know it. 

The investigators were told, Major Lansing 
added, that Specialist Carter was given the 
security clearance required for his job by the 
Fort Belvoir intelligence office and that he 
also was given the standard security check 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the Defense 
Department. ‘ 

Specialist Carter has not been asked to 
testify before the committee, but he said 
that he would be happy to appear and would 
be pleased also if the committee came to 
Fort Belvoir and sat in on some of his 
classes, 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ON FORT BELVOIR 
Troop INFORMATION INSTRUCTOR, MARCH 4, 
1962 


There appeared yesterday, March 13, in the 
Evening Star an article captioned “Army To 
Tell THurmMoND He Errs on Belvoir.” The 
article centers around a question which I 
asked Maj. Gen. Charles Dodge, Army Chief 
of Information, during a hearing on March 
9. The question I asked was preceded by 
the following remarks, as reported in the 
transcript of the hearing: 

For example, at Fort Belvoir the infor- 
mation officers and several members of their 
staff were interviewed by the staff of this 
subcommittee. They were dedicated and 
conscientious men, but men who were con- 
fused when it came to instructing the troops 
what were the issues that face us in the cold 
war with communism. A major had assigned 
a soldier who is a college graduate to handle 
his information program for him. This 
soldier had attended no military school, had 
received no orientation on military policy, 
had no security clearance, had been exposed 
to no official course on communism and the 
threat it poses to the military. 

“This soldier was using civilian magazines 
and newspapers to fill in his hours of troop 
information lessons, which he conducted 
regularly for hundreds of men at Fort 
Belvoir. 

“We were shocked to find that this man 
was using as one of his sources Nation mag- 
azine, which has constantly promoted pro- 
Communist propaganda in the United States, 

“We do not challenge this man’s motiva- 
tion, but he was not told what to do.” 

The article in the Evening Star implies 
that the Army will state in a report to the 
committee that I erred in these remarks, 
and that the staff of the committee knew 
the “correct” facts when the question was 
asked. 

I did not err, and the staff did, indeed, 
have all the facts when I asked the question. 
I deliberately did not mention the names 
of the individuals involved, as no purpose 
would have been served in doing so. The 
names of both individuals were on the list 
of prospective witnesses of the committee. 

The Evening Star article is most mislead- 
ing, for the “facts” reported by it were cov- 
ered, except for the names, in the hearing, 
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which was obviously not attended by the 
reporter who wrote this piece, 

The “facts” which the Star article reports 
are: 

“1, The ‘private’ is a specialist fourth 
class, the equivalent of a corporal.” 

As the transcript will show, at no point 
did I, or anyone else, refer to Carter as a 
“private.” He was referred to as a “sol- 
dier” without any reference whatsoever to 
his grade, 

The article continues: 

“2. He has a security clearance.” 

The transcript reveals the following ques- 
tions and answers, all in the March 10 hear- 
ing, at page 1886 of the transcript: 

“Senator THuRMOND. Will you look into 
this situation at Fort Belvoir? 

“General Dopce. Yes, sir. The man of 
whom you speak has a security clearance 
now, sir. 

“Senator THURMOND. He has gotten it 
since the staff members were down there? 
“General DopcE. This is correct, sir.“ 
From this it is obvious that the soldier 
did not have the proper security clearance 
when the staff investigated, but had been 
investigated and cleared after the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Army 

authorities by the committee staff. 

The Evening Star article continued: 

“3. He has three college degrees, was a 
textbook editor in civilian life and is the 
son of a former Republican Congressman.” 

I personally brought out in the question- 
ing of General Dodge that the soldier “is a 
college graduate.” I stated that he had “at- 
tended no military school,” “had received 
no orientation on military policy,” and “had 
been exposed to no official course on com- 
munism and the threat it poses to the mili- 
tary,” all of which is absolutely correct. 

The Evening Star article continues: 

“4. He is an avid reader of magazines and 
books that range from the far right to the 
far left, and his own views—attested to by 
his commanding officer—are ‘militant anti- 
communism and pro-Americanism.’ ” 

There is no news in this, either. I stated 
to the committee prior to my first ques- 
tion to General Dodge on this matter in re- 
ferring to the men in question: “They were 
dedicated and conscientious men * * and 
also, “We do not challenge this man’s moti- 
vation, but he was not told what to do.” 

The Evening Star article continues: 

“5. His lectures have earned him high 
praise from Army inspectors and would earn 
him another promotion if his enlistment 
weren’t running out.” 

The committee has a copy of this sol- 
dier’s introduction to a film which shows 
a basic lack of specific knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the subject which he chose 
to discuss. The film was entitled “Commu- 
nist Europe.” Most of the introduction per- 
tained to the emerging nations in Africa, 
and evidenced a surprising lack of insight 
into the development in this area. 

The article also states: 

“He has free access to all of the troop in- 
formation material prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Army.” 

Whatever he had access to, this particular 
soldier relied on nonofficial sources for his 
lectures, according to his own lesson plans. 

On December 16 and 20, 1961, Specialist 
Carter lectured on “Crisis in Southeast 
Asia.” On his lesson plan, he listed as “In- 
structor’s reference” the following: “current 
periodicals and standard encyclopedias,” 

A part of his lecture was shown in out- 
line form as “Special Problems,” under 
which the following list appears: 

“A. Ngo Dinh Diem, 

1. Distrustful. 

“2, Undemocratic (Diemocracy) . 

“3. Roman Catholic. 

“4. Some reforms. 

“5. No alternate.” 
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Whatever this soldier's personal appraisal 
of Ngo Dinh Diem, the apparently deroga- 
tory references to this ally in our struggle 
against communism hardly seem appropriate 
for official Army instruction of troops who 
may any day be sent to Vietnam to stand 
side by side with Ngo Dinh Diem’s people 
against the Communist assault. 

Other topics and source materials, ac- 

cording to this soldier's own lesson plans 
are: 
September 30, October 4, 6: Subject: “The 
Stock Market”; instructor’s reference: as- 
sorted books on the market (plus the in- 
structor’s years of experience in amassing 
huge fortunes on Wall Street). 

January 20, 24, 26: Subject: “Cold War— 
Economic Phase“; instructor's reference: 
“current newspapers and periodicals” 

Subject: “U.S. Space Program,” instruc- 
tor's reference: current periodicals. 

Subject: “Problems in Latin America“; 
instructor's reference: Porter and Alexander, 
The Struggle for Democracy in Latin 
America” and various current periodicals. 

Subject: “U.S. Civil Defense Program;’’ 
instructor’s reference: Los Angeles Times, 
New York Times, U.S. News & World Report, 
and publications of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

If this particular soldier has access to all 
troop information materials, he must 
surely have rejected them in favor of what 
he considered better material, which accord- 
ing to his lesron plans, were all unofficial. 

This newspaper article shows beyond ques- 
tion that both the reporter who wrote it 
and the official who gave him the “leak,” 
were uninformed and obviously seeking to 
capitalize on sensationalism. This kind of 
leaking and reporting is disservice to 
the individuals involved, to the committee 
and to the country. 

I will be glad to have the committee ex- 
plore this matter fully, and I hope that, as 
originally requested, this soldier and Major 
Lansing will be called as witnesses, as well 
as many of the other military personnel in 
the field interviewed by the committee in- 
vestigators. 


WORLD MEDICAL MERGER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, all of us 
have followed closely the outstanding 
work being performed by Care and 
Medico. Recently, these two fine organi- 
zations were merged and now, in addi- 
tion to self-help programs, which Care 
has so effectively pioneered, an integral 
part of Care’s work will be in medical 
assistance programs. Those who have 
contributed to the work of Care and 
Medico will, I know, welcome this merg- 
er which will result in better service and 
reducing fundraising and administrative 
costs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “World 
Medical Merger,” written by Dr. Howard 
Rusk and published in the New York 
Times of January 28, 1962, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. Let me also 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
Dr. Rusk’s outstanding work on behalf 
of Medico and other worthwhile organi- 
zations, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD MEDICAL MERGER—CARE AND MEDICO 
SEEK Lower Costs, INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
AND BETTER SERVICE 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Each day the financial pages of this news- 
paper and others carry stories of corporate 
mergers. The reasons behind such mergers 
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are usually the same—increased efficiency, 
lower administrative costs, expanded services, 
and greater dividends for stockholders. 

Last Wednesday, two of our largest and 
most respected voluntary agencies concerned 
with international assistance, Care and 
Medico, announced a merger effective next 
month. 

The reasons for this merger are the same 
increased efficiency, lower administrative 
costs, and expanded services. The only basic 
difference is that the greater dividends will 
be shared by the millions of Americans who 
contribute to Care and Medico and the mil- 
lions of persons in underdeveloped nations 
who benefit from their programs. 

Care was founded in November 1945, as 
the Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe to meet the immediate needs of Euro- 
pean nations shattered by war. 


CHANGE IN EMPHASIS 


The current name, Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Relief Everywhere, signifies the changes 
in its emphasis over the last 16 years. 
The volume of aid it has given d this 
period has been around a half-billion dol- 
lars. 

As its name implies, Care is a cooperative 
of 25 member agencies, including leading 
service organizations. 

As conditions improved in Europe, Care 
terminated its services in many European 
nations and started p in the develop- 
ing nations of Asia, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Africa. Services are now given 
in 32 nations. 

Newest members of the Care “family of 
nations” are Liberia, Cyprus, and Sierra 
Leone, and negotiations are being conducted 
on the possibilities of establishing Care mis- 
sions in Nigeria, Cameroon, Tanganyika, the 
Dominican Republic, and British Honduras. 

Care is best known for its program under 
which thousands of tons of food and other 
essentials have been sent to more than 50 
countries. Last year these shipments in- 
cluded surplus agricultural commodities, 
valued at $33,700,000, contributed by the 
U.S. Government. 


GOVERNMENTS COOPERATE 


Such supplies are usually used for school 
lunch and institutional feeding programs 
conducted in cooperation with the host gov- 
ernment and for family welfare and disaster- 
relief feeding. 

Of equal importance, however, is the sec- 
ond aspect of the Care program under which 
the tools of education, health, and self-sup- 
port are provided the needy to aid them in 
helping themselves. 

Thus, a Care package may be a steel 
pipe for a community self-help project on 
pure water in Iran or equipment for fishing 
boats in a cooperative economic project in 
Korea, Vietnam, or Hong Kong. 

The range of self-help supplies vary from 
wheelchairs to mobile health units and from 
sewing machines to bullocks. 

Medico, founded in 1958 by the late Dr. 
Tom Dooley and Dr. Peter Commanduras, was 
organized to establish hospitals and provide 
American physicians and personnel to staff 
them in newly developing areas. It follows 
the same “people to people“ concept of Care, 
except Medico is “physicians to people.” 

Medico is undertaking or organizing 17 
projects in remote villages in jungle and 
mountain areas of Laos, Kenya, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, Malaya, Afghanistan, and Haiti. In 
each instance, the projects are undertaken 
at the invitation of the host government. 

OVER 250,000 TREATED 

In the last 2 years these programs have 
treated 250,000 persons. In addition, Medico 
has shipped abroad gifts of drugs and other 
medical supplies valued at more than $3 
million, 

One of Medico’s special projects is an In- 
ternational Eye Bank. Under this program, 
American ophthalmologists travel to remote 
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places taking with them a supply of preserved ; 
human corneas contributed by American eye 
banks from surplus stock. 

The corneas are transplanted in the eyes 
of the blind to restore sight. At the same 
time, the techniques of the operation are 
taught to local ophthalmologists. 

Another special project, known as Ortho- 
pedics Overseas, consists of leading Ameri- 
can orthopedic surgeons’ going to a country 
on a rotating basis to provide surgery and 
teach, 

This program, which started in Jordan, has 
been expanded to Saigon and Vietnam, and 
will eventually include countries in South 
America and Africa. 


AFFILIATIONS SPREAD 


The Medico program has been strength- 
ened during the last year through affiliations 
with 10 of the leading American medical 
and surgical specialty groups, including the 
American College of Surgeons and the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians. 

That the American people believe in Care 
and Medico is shown by their consistent in- 
creased support of these voluntary organiza- 
tions. Contributions to Care, for example, 
have doubled since 1956. 

Under the new merger, Medico will con- 
tinue and expand its current program, but 
as a service of Care. Care will gain a pro- 
fessional arm for the medical supplies and 
equipment that form part of its self-help 
assistance. 

Food, tools, and professional skills will be 
combined in a joint assault on mankind’s 
greatest enemies—hunger, poverty, and 
disease. 


SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on oc- 
casion I find myself indebted to my col- 
leagues for alerting me to forthcoming 
legislation, and on occasion I try to re- 
ciprocate. A matter which has just 
come to my attention spurs me to sound 
a note of warning, and I hope every Sen- 
ator will consider it seriously. 

For years now, the Senate has been 
ignored in the framing of our sugar leg- 
islation. We have not been allowed to 
hold hearings or to give more than pass- 
ing attention to this far-reaching prob- 
lem. All we have done is to vote out 
the bill the House has sent during the 
closing hours of the session. This de- 
liberate evasion of the traditional legis- 
lative process with its serious conse- 
quences lies squarely in the lap of the 
House Agriculture Committee; but the 
Senate remains passive and docile. It 
loses stature internationally, and is sub- 
ject to severe criticism at home. 

We voice our displeasure and com- 
plain; but we vote for the bill rammed 
through the House, we hold no hear- 
ings, and we fail to give full considera- 
tion to the vital provisions the bill may 
or may not contain. We are told that 
chaos will result if we do not continue 
the law; so we vote on the basis that any 
old bill is better than none. 

The present law expires at the end 
of June of this year, and here we go 
again; the same old plan is shaping up. 

Time is passing. There is evidence 
that, once again, in the closing hours, 
the Senate will be handed a belated and 
complicated sugar bill on a take-this-or- 
nothing basis. 

This year we simply cannot allow that 
to happen. It is vital that we have 
ample time to discuss this matter fully, 
or else we stand to lose our present 
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sugar production, let alone get any new 
acreage. 

On January 18 of this year the Presi- 
dent said: 

The Sugar Act expires on June 30, 1962. 
Legislation will be proposed extending it 
with substantial revisions to bring this pro- 
gram into line with the greatly changed 
world sugar situation. Under this legisla- 
tion the difference between the domestic and 
world price of sugar, which is currently re- 
ceived by foreign suppliers of sugar, will be 
retained by the United States to the extent 
permitted by existing international agree- 
ments, with an estimated increase in 1963 
budget receipts of $180 million. 


On February 15, Mr. Lawrence Myers, 
Director of the Sugar Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, stated: 

The President’s statement that the dif- 
ference between the domestic price and the 
world price of sugar will be retained by the 
United States clearly implies the imposition 
of an import fee. Let us note the possible 
mechanics. (a) The import fee could oper- 
ate exactly as the tariff operates. Certainly 
that would involve no new set of mechanics 
for importers or refiners. 


Mr. Myers then went on to indicate 
that the import fee could operate in the 
same manner as the one applied to im- 
portations of nonquota sugar from the 
Dominican Republic in 1960 and early in 
1961. 

No student needs to read between the 
lines in order to discover that it is the 
ambition of the President to get per- 
sonal and dictatorial control over sugar 
imports and the production of cane and 
beets in the United States. It is ele- 
mentary that if the President, by one 
maneuver or another, gets control over 
the “import fee,“ or whatever the new 
invention may be, he can gain complete 
control over domestic production and the 
prices domestic producers will get for 
their products. 

Mr. Myers later in the same speech 
stated: 

Much could be said in favor of old time 
tariff protection from the standpoint of 
simplifying the work of Government. A 
fixed tariff, however, would not protect the 
domestic producers adequately when there 
is a major decline in world sugar prices and 
it would burden domestic consumers un- 
necessarily if there should be a major in- 
crease in world prices. It would seem pref- 
erable, therefore, to make the fee subject 
to adjustments. 


We need not look twice to see who will 
make those “preferable” adjustments. 
We need not warn the sugar producers 
of the United States that if this bill con- 
tains any deliberate or loophole means 
whereby the President will dictate the 
amount of the import fee or the import 
regulations, they stand in jeopardy every 
hour. 

The President has just announced, 
without even an apology, that in the 
recent horse-trading session in Geneva, 
when many hundreds of rates of duty 
were slashed, he completely ignored the 
peril points established by the Tariff 
Commission under the law which re- 
quires him to observe them or to tell 
‘Congress why he did not. His reason 
for ignoring them was that the other 
countries would not trade with us if he 
observed them. 
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Do the growers of sugarcane or do 
Senators who have constituents who 
grow cane or sugarbeets wish to dele- 
gate to that one man the power of life 
or death over the sugar industry of the 
United States? He has asked Congress 
to delegate to him, and to him alone, 
the power to cut any tariff by 50 percent 
and to be able to wipe out tariffs alto- 
gether on hundreds of items. He has 
stated plainly that some industries will 
have to be sacrificed, and has offered a 
plan to have the Federal Government 
act as legal guardian of those put out 
of work by such actions. 

We who are interested in sugarcane 
and sugarbeets already see the hand- 
writing on the wall. The sugar bill will 
be delayed and delayed, and the Senate 
will get the same old chance to vote it 
up or down on the last day of the ses- 
sion, without hearings, without delibera- 
tion, and without a chance to amend. 
It will likely have the “import fee” 
feature, and it will be so akin to the 
tariff that the President will gain abso- 
lute and autocratic power over both 
imports and domestic production if he 
gets his trade-agreement bill, H.R. 9900, 
now the subject of hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee. What we 
must be on the alert against, in any 
suggested sugar bill, is any form of 
“gimmick” or “sleeper” that will dele- 
gate to the President the power to limit 
domestic expansion or to trade away the 
present sugar industry of this country. 
I, for one, will be watching very care- 
fully for any deviation from the legisla- 
tive process outlined by the Constitution, 
and will yote against any proposals which 
provide for such questionable procedures. 

This is more power than I would want 
to give any President—but, then, thus 
far we have had none so power hungry 
that he would ask for anything even 
approaching this. 

I shall withhold judgment about the 
strength and weakness of an import fee 
system with regard to imports of sugar 
until it is before us. If it contains any 
provisions which would take from Con- 
gress and give to the President the 
authority to control domestic prices, 
domestic output, or imports into this 
country, I shall do all in my power to 
block it. If it comes too late in the 
session for the Senate to give it adequate 
consideration, und if the Senate rebels 
as it should do, and has indicated it will 
do—and if chaos results, then the public 
will know where the responsibility lies. 

I wish to warn my colleagues about 
one more thing: If the President is con- 
sistent, he will continue his fight against 
domestic production and for increased 
foreign production, and his bill will not 
provide for any new sugarbeet areas in 
this country. If quotas are disregarded, 
we can be almost sure that the proposed 
import fee will be such that no new mills 
and no new acreage will be possible. 

Each time sugar legislation has been 
presented, the Finance Committee has 
been bombarded with requests, from 
many parts of the country, for additional 
acreage for sugarbeets. It does seem 
profoundly uneconomic to supply only a 
little over half of our sugar requirements 
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form our own land and territories, when 
we are literally paying millions of dollars, 
every day of the year, to keep land idle 
and to pay storage bills on erops which 
we cannot use, cannot sell, and fre- 
quently cannot even give away. This is 
the last degree of being penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

In the State of Nebraska alone, thou- 
sands of acres of wonderful soil are avail- 
able. The owners of that soil constitute 
the real backbone of our country. Who 
can blame them for failing to under- 
stand why the Federal Government will 
pay them to leave the land idle, or will 
restrict the amount that can be used for 
current crops, and then will prohibit 
them from contributing to the revenues 
and general welfare of our economy by 
growing sugarbeets. They are told, 
“You produce only a part of our needs, 
and can share in the growth of our con- 
sumption only to the extent of a little 
over half of that growth.” 

This does not make economie sense; 
and it would appear that the least that 
should be done would be to give to the 
domestic producers at least 80 percent of 
our market, so that new mills and new 
production areas may participate in the 
production of sugar for use in this coun- 
try. We shall watch carefully to see how 
the forthcoming bill answers this acute 
problem. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
telling the President that we must have a 
bill in time to give it proper study, and 
that this body will never consent to 
granting to him or to any other Presi- 
dent the sole power to regulate the im- 
ports or the production of sugar. Let us 
confirm that we stand solidly for an in- 
creased, permanent share in supplying 
our home market. 

The American farmers can provide the 
sugar needs of our country, yet the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the admin- 
istration relentlessly oppose them in 
their right to this home market. 

In the meantime, the Nation is 
plagued with surpluses and a costly agri- 
cultural program. 

What has happened to all of the pre- 
election expressions of concern for 
American farmers? 

One of the great virtues of the present 
Sugar Act is the quota system. It should 
not be abandoned for a worldwide 
scramble for our sugar market, with 
either a fixed tariff or a variable, unpre- 
dictable tariff. The basic act should be 
extended, and the domestic quota very 
materially increased. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I completely associate myself with 
his observations in regard to one of the 
very serious problems which for some 
time has confronted the Senate. 

As the Senator from Nebraska knows, 
for some years I have protested on the 
floor of the Senate about the handling 
of the Sugar Act legislation. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska certainly is perform- 
ing a great service today by the com- 
ments he has made, and I associate 
myself with them. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE SENATE 
RULES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, I 
think no Senator has made a greater 
contribution to the Senate, by way of a 
scholarly analysis of the rules of the 
Senate and their many implications, than 
has the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. Time and 
time again he has pointed out that the 
Senate owes it to the American people to 
revise its rules, so that the people can 
have prevail in the Senate the democratic 
procedures to which they are entitled. 

I share the point of view which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
has pointed out many times, namely, 
that democratic procedures do not pre- 
vail in the Senate, as Senators realize 
when they come to analyze the imper- 
fections of the Senate rules; unfor- 
tunately, much the same must be said 
of many rules and procedures of the other 
body, too. 

So I believe it important that the at- 
tention of the American people be called 
to the unanswerable fact that the rules 
of the Congress do not belong to the 
Congress; the rules of the Congress be- 
long to the American people, and it is 
high time that the American people pro- 
ceed to take some action on the Members 
of Congress because of their failure to 
restore a long overdue right of the Amer- 
ican people, namely, the right to have 
democratic procedures maintained in the 
Congress. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] has recently written an article 
entitled “The Hesitant Senate.” The 
article has been published in the March 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly magazine, 
and is a scholarly, frank, and proper one 
for the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
write. I highly commend him for it, and 
I associate myself with the observation 
presented in it. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Crark’s article, entitled The Hesitant 
Senate,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HESITANT SENATE 
(By Senator JOSEPH S. OLARK) 

On January 15, 1957, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
then the senior Senator from Texas and 
majority leader, gave a lunch for the newly 
elected freshmen senatorial Democrats. Only 
six of us had successfully breasted the Eisen- 
hower tidal wave of the preceding Novem- 
ber: FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho, JOHN CARROLL, 


monp, of South Carolina, and I. As we sat 
down to our steaks at the long table in the 
office of Skeeter Johnson, the urbane and 
charming Mississippian who serves as Sec- 
retary of the Senate, each of us found at 
his place a copy of “Citadel: The Story of 
the U.S. Senate,” autographed “with all good 
wishes” not only by its author, William S. 
White, Pulitzer Prize-winning biographer of 
Robert A. Taft, but by the majority leader 
as well. 

During the course of the luncheon, Sen- 
ator JOHNSON encouraged us to consider Mr. 
White's book as a sort of MoGuffey’s Reader 
from which we could learn much about the 
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“greatest deliberative body in the world” 
and how to mold ourselves into its way of 
life. 

I did my homework. 

Mr. White, assigned from 1946 to 1956 by 
the New York Times to cover that “peculiar 
institution” in which I serve, eulogizes the 
post-World War II Senate much as Allen 
Drury did in “Advise and Consent.” He 
writes with affection of its tone and time- 
lessness, the concept of the Senate as a club, 
its ability to divorce itself almost completely 
from the outside world, to a part of which, 
nonetheless, a third of its Members must re- 
turn every 2 years to seek reelection. With 
tender sympathy he sketches an atmosphere 
redolent with mint juleps and Confederate 
gentlemen. He speaks of its peculiar rules 
and its even more peculiar customs. The 
Senate,” he writes in conclusion, “is a place 
upon whose vitality and honor will at length 
rest the whole issue of the kind of society 
that we are to maintain.” 

Perhaps he is right; if so, we in the Sen- 
ate had better change our ways. For, a legis- 
lative body conducting business as Mr. White 
suggests the Senate does would be totally 
incapable of preserving either vitality or 
honor anywhere. 

Actually, Donald R. Matthews was closer 
to the truth when he referred to Mr. White’s 
infatuation with the Senate of the fifties as 
“an almost embarrassing love affair.” In 
“U.S. Senators and Their World,” he wrote 
of the Senate as “a legislative Chamber of 
imposing power which sometimes finds it 
impossible to act; an institution heavy with 
tradition whose Members occasionally act 
like schoolboys on a spree.” And school- 
boys on a spree are not good enough in to- 
day’s world. For the problems which con- 
front us are getting harder, not easier. And 
the Senate had better be on its toes if it is 
to play its part in solving them. 

There are two major unanswered political 
questions: First, how can we substitute real 
peace and disarmament under internation- 
ally enforced world law for the delicate bal- 
ance of nuclear terror under which we have 
been living since Russia acquired atomic 
weapons in 1949? Second, how can we ad- 
just our oasis of prosperity to that desert 
of despair in which a constantly increasing 
number of underprivileged people presently 
exist, a desert where two out of every three 
human beings go to bed hungry every night? 

But there are a host of scarcely less im- 
portant worries. On the international scene, 
to mention only a few, there are southeast 
Asia, south Africa, Latin America, Cuba, the 
Congo, Russian imperialism, the challenge of 
competitive coexistence, Communist China, 
Berlin—indeed, the whole German question— 
any one of which may erupt at any time into 
angry violence. And then there are world 
trade, the tariff, and the Common Market. 
At home there are education, unemploy- 
ment, the proper utilization of manpower, 
housing, agriculture, the renewal of our 
cities, problems of the aged and aging, civil 
rights, tax reform, and the constant threat 
of inflation. 

Problems as complex as these could not be 
resolved successfully in Mr. White’s Senate. 
We must sharpen our obsolete senatorial 
tools. For, our country and the civilization 
of which we are a part will not survive unless 
we awaken from our national political 
lethargy and speed up the pace of intelligent 
governmental action. We have inherited a 
government of checks and balances, based 
on the 18th century theory that that govern- 
ment is best which governs least and on 
Lord Acton’s precept that power tends to 
corrupt, and therefore should be grudgingly 
granted. Our National, State, and local gov- 
ernments are divided into executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches, thus diffusing power 
among nine governmental sources—each of 
which inhibits action. It is with the deci- 
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sion-making power of the Senate at the na- 
tional level that this article is concerned. 

The Senate was originally conceived in 
1787 as a body of wise elders, chosen not 
by the people but by the State legislatures, 
and selected because they could be relied 
upon to defeat impetuous action by either 
the popularly elected House of Representa- 
tives or by a President who, if not checked, 
might in time become a tyrant. In a day 
when governmental action, if needed at all, 
could afford to be slow, when the memory of 
the tyrant George III was fresh in men's 
minds, this original conception, favoring in- 
action, made good sense. 

Does it still do so? I think not. 

Our first controversy when I came to Wash- 
ington in 1957 was an attempt to modify the 
rules of the Senate so as to put reasonable 
limits on debate. “The Senate,” said Wood- 
row Wilson, “is the only legislative body in 
the world which cannot act when its major- 
ity is ready for action.” We proved him 
right in 1957, in 1959, and twice in 1961. In 
each instance, a majority of the Senate de- 
cided it did not wish to change its rules at 
the time and in the manner then proposed in 
order to pass legislation a majority favored. 
Yet, until the rules are changed, a small but 
determined minority can prevent the Sen- 
ate from performing its constitutional duties 
by preventing any matter from being de- 
cided on its merits. 

ROADBLOCKS TO ACTION IN COMMITTEE 

Today, legislation proposed by the Presi- 
dent can be bottled up in committee in- 
definitely by a determined and hostile chair- 
man. Thus, no civil rights bill has ever 
been recommended to the Senate by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, despite urgent 
recommendations by both President Truman 
and President Eisenhower. Nor, it may be 
safely predicted, will President Kennedy have 
any better luck if he ever decides to at- 
tempt to implement his campaign commit- 
ment. Senator James EasTLAnp and his 
southern colleagues, assisted by rightwing 
Republicans, have an unbreakable majority 
in the committee. The last, rather innoc- 
uous civil rights legislation debated in the 
Senate was tacked on as a nongermane 
amendment to a measure entitled “A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to lease 
a portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools, R-1, Missouri.” 

Even if legislation finally reaches the floor, 
it can be emasculated in the process by 
hostile chairmen who control bipartisan 
majorities in their committees. Thus, 
Senator Harry Brno and his conservative 
colleagues in the Finance Committee have 
successfully prevented tax-reform measures 
such as limitation of the business-expense 
“swindle sheet” deduction, the oil-depletion 
allowance, and withholding of the tax on 
dividends and interest at the source from 
being incorporated in the committee drafts 
of the annual bills extending corporation 
and excise taxes. In each such case, efforts 
had to be made on the floor, sometimes suc- 
cessfully, sometimes not, to amend the bill— 
always a difficult task when the chairman, 
supported by a majority of the committee, 
objects. 

Any Member of the Senate can prevent any 
committee from meeting while the Senate 
is in session. If the measure is complicated, 
requiring prolonged executive sessions, this 
is a particularly effective method of prevent- 
ing action, especially toward the end of a 
congressional session, All last spring and 
summer, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, by exer- 
cising this right, delayed committee action 
on extension and revision of the National 
Defense Education Act. Eighteen executive 
sessions were held in the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and its Education Sub- 
committee to mark up the bill. Thirteen of 
these were forced to recess after an hour or 
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two because objection was raised formally 
or informally to the meeting’s continuing 
while the Senate was in session. On the 
other five occasions, the Senate did not meet 
on the day of the committee session, but 
toward the end of the summer the Senate 
meets almost every day. 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee and responsible for 
managing the administration bill, would call 
an executive session for 10 or 9:30 or even 9 
a.m. It would be difficult to get a quorum 
of the committee to show up on time, par- 
ticularly since several of the Republicans 
would always fail to appear. At last, a 
quorum would appear an hour or two before 
the Senate met, at 11 o’clock or noon, as the 
case might be. A controversial section of the 
bill would be brought up for discussion. As- 
sisted by his colleague on the committee, 
Senator Dirksen, of Illinois, the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
(to lapse into Senate semantics) would criti- 
cize the proposal at some length, frequently 
enticing Democratic proponents into ex- 
tended committee-room debate. 

Senator Monsx's eyes would wander to the 
clock over the door in the committee room: 
5 minutes, 4 minutes, 3 minutes to go 
before the Senate conyenes. Finally, the 
discussion would be interrupted by the ring- 
ing of the bell, which silences talk. The 
Senate was in session. “I’m sorry, WAYNE, 
but under the rule I must object to the sub- 
committee’s meeting further.” So that was 
that until the next day. Senator GOLDWATER 
was quite within his rights under the rules. 
In the end, the subcommittee got the bills 
out of committee and on the calendar, but 
too late for floor action until 1962. 


STALLING ON THE SENATE FLOOR 


If a measure is voted out of committee 
and reaches the calendar, it must be brought 
to the floor by motion of the majority leader 
approved by the policy committee of the 
party in power. The Democratic policy com- 
mittee, until recently, was controlled by the 
opponents of action. As a result of agitation 
by a number of liberal Democrats led by 
Senator ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee, the 
policy committee was reconstituted so as to 
give the Kennedy men a majority. 

If the motion to take up is approved, de- 
bate on the merits of the measure is un- 
limited and need not be germane. Amend- 
ments can be offered without limit; so can 
amendments to amendments and substitutes 
for amendments. Amendments need not be 
germane to the bill or to the amendment to 
which they are offered. On each of these, 
debate is unlimited and need not be ger- 
mane. Thus, when extension of the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission for 2 years was 
proposed last summer, 21 amendments were 
filed. Had any of these amendments been 
called up for action, any number of amend- 
ments to each amendment could have been 
proposed. Senator Javirs’ amendments con- 
tinued a comprehensive civil rights bill. 
Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, proposed 
an amendment which would overturn the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision ruling out con- 
fessions obtained during wunreasonable 
periods of detention after arrest and prior 
to arraignment. An amendment by Senator 
THURMOND, of South Carolina, would have 
invalidated all acts of Congress impinging 
on State statutes unless the former specif- 
ically “preempted” the field. 

The southerners began to talk. I said to 
Senator EasTLAND: “Jim, how long are you 
fellows going to keep this up?” He replied 
with a grin: “Until we know we have the 
yotes to table those Javits amendments.” 

After a couple of days the leadership capit- 
ulated. The majority leader, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, announced that he would 
move to table all amendments which were 
called up. Senator Dirksen, the minority 
leader, concurred. A majority of the Senate 
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supported the leadership, Down the drain 
went not only the Javits amendments but 
also my own proposals to extend the Com- 
mission’s life indefinitely, or, in the alterna- 
tive, for 4 years. A determined minority had 
once again forced its will on the Senate. 

Actually, MansFieLtp and DmxkseNn, under 
the present rules, had no alternative. It was 
late in the session. The calendar was 
crowded with must legislation sponsored 
by the President. Already Senators were 
clamoring for adjournment. The leaders 
knew that the southerners would permit a 
short extension of the Commission's life if no 
serious effort were made to enact important 
civil rights legislation, advocated in the plat- 
forms of both political parties. The sensible 
thing to do was to compromise, So, compro- 
mise they did. The point is that the rules 
give to a small minority the power to frus- 
trate the will of a majority, which was un- 
willing at that time to try to break a fili- 
buster. 

Each legislative day, as debate proceeds, 
any Senator can require the Journal of the 
preceding day to be read in full. Such read- 
ing ordinarily takes about 4 hours. On 
August 21, 1961, I objected to a request by 
Senator MANSFIELD, majority leader, for 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the Journal. The clerk began to 
drone out the record of the previous day's 
proceedings. For the better part of an hour 
the Senate was immobilized. Then, the point 
having been made, I withdrew my objections. 
Had I wished to exercise all of my rights un- 
der the rules, I, acting alone, could have 
prevented any action by the Senate for sey- 
eral days. 

If a bill is passed and is in different form 
from a bill on the same subject passed by 
the House, the differences must be resolved 
in conference or the bill will not become law. 
In recent years, Senate conferees from some 
committees, notably Finance, have been 
selected by seniority and are often in oppo- 
sition to action taken on the Senate floor 
which reverses recommendations of the com- 
mittee. Conferees holding such views are, 
to put it mildly, unlikely to support for 
long the floor action of the Senate when 
it differs from their conception of what is 
wise. Thus, amendments adopted on the 
floor of the Senate, but not included in the 
House bill, closing tax loopholes were quietly 
and quickly abandoned in conference by 
Senate Finance Committee conferees who 
had opposed them in committee and on the 


CHANGING THE RULES 


It may well be asked: “Is there no way of 
modernizing Senate rules and procedures so 
as to put an end to these stubborn road- 
blocks?” The answer is at best a qualified 
“yes.” 

There is a provision in the Senate rules 
requiring that “all changes in the rules” can 
be made “only in aceordance with the rules.” 
This means that each of the methods of 
defeating or delaying a bill is available to 
defeat a change in the rules. 
changes sponsored by me and designed to 
limit or abolish such delaying tactics are 
presently resting in the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. Very little money is 
being wagered on their surmounting the very 
difficulties they are aimed at eliminating. 
Senate rule XXII in theory permits some lim- 
itation of debate. But it takes two-thirds 
of those Senators present and voting to in- 
voke it—67 for all practical purposes; and 
there are at present 60 Senators at the most 
who are willing to vote to limit debate. 

Vice President Nixon, as Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, ruled in 1959 and again in 
January of 1961 that provisions in Senate 
rules designed to prevent the Senate, at the 


his view, a majority of the Senate could 
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set aside existing rules and adopt new ones 
in January of odd-numbered years. Debate 
could be terminated under general parlia- 
mentary law by “moving the previous ques- 
tion,” a parliamentary device available in 
one form or another in practically every 
legislative body in the free world except the 
Senate of the United States. A ruling of 
the Presiding Officer thus terminating debate 
(or refusing to do so) could be appealed to 
the whole Senate. If the parliamentary 
situation is such in 1963 that a ruling can 
be obtained, there is some hope that a 
majority of the Senate would be willing to 
modify rule XXII to permit limitation of 
debate by a three-fifths instead of a two- 
thirds vote. But, for the present, one-third 
plus one of the Members of the Senate 
present and voting can prevent any measure, 
regardless of its nature, from ever coming to 
a vote. 

One-third plus 1 means 34 Senators. By 
my count there are presently 61 Senators 
who, by and large, would support action 
programs strongly recommended by the 
President and intended to strengthen inter- 
national understanding and the causes of 
world peace and disarmament. The count 
is about the same for moderate civil rights 
legislation in aid of school desegregation 
and fair employment practices. This leaves 
39 Senators in opposition—a leeway of 5 
votes for these who resist change. 

My box score breakdown follows: 


Democrats: 


Kennedy supporters wet ther p de 
Switch hitters il A oe 
Anti-Kennedy Democrats 10 . 
E — 64 
Republicans: 

Moderate liber als ns 
Dirksen-Goldwater axis A 
T — 2 

61 39 100 


This analysis varies a little, depending on 
the particular issue. But, barring an inter- 
national or domestic crisis of the first mag- 
nitude, it is highly unlikely that in 1962 
the Senate will be able to act with the 
alacrity it needs if a determined minority 
desires to prevent action. 


YOUNG BLOOD 


Does this mean that the President’s pro- 
gram in a year of tension, such as 1962, will 
be lost? Not at all. Much of it will prob- 
ably go through. Most important legisla- 
tion supported by the President finally 
reaches the floor in one way or another, 
largely because no group of Senators is 
strongly enough against it to utilize the 
weapons of delay and obstruction which are 
available to them. Opposition in committee 
frequently brings watering down and com- 

„which make the measure less dis- 
tasteful to its enemies and therehy weaken 
their ardor. Some of the opposition is more 
political—that is, for home consumption— 
than ideological. It is therefore less in- 
transigent than it seems. 

The Senate usually acts on major bills by 
“unanimous-consent agreements,” limiting 
debate after a reasonable opportunity has 
been given to those who wish to speak at 
length. To be sure, any one Senator has the 
right to withhold such consent. But those 
who do are frowned upon by a majority of 
their colleagues, who usually want to vote 
promptiy and go home for dinner. 

There is a curious and, on the whole, laud- 
able esprit de corps in the Senate. Most poli- 
ticians want to be both liked and respected. 
Senators are no exception. There is strong 
pressure not to make a nuisance of oneself, 
not to fight the leadership of one’s party, not 
to appear as a mere obstructionfst, not to 
become emotionally involved in any particu- 
lar or controversy, always to be able to sit 
down at lunch with one’s colleagues in com- 
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mittee or on the floor without embarrass- 
ment resulting from one’s behavior of the 
day before. 

Finally, the Senate of 1962 is quite a dif- 
ferent body from the Senate of 1957. I can 
well remember the tense situation when we 
met in Democratic caucus the morning of 
January 3, 1957. There were then in the 
Senate 47 Republicans and 49 Democrats, in- 
cluding Frank LauscHE, an independent 
just elected the junior Senator from Ohio, 
ostensibly as a Democrat. We were all there 
at the caucus but Frang. Nobody knew 
where he was or what he was up to. 

We chose LYNDON JoHNSON leader. He 
made a little speech saying he did not know 
whether he had been elected majority or 
minority leader, If Lausche voted with the 
Republicans, as we feared, the vote on the 
leadership would be a tie. Vice President 
Nixon would break it, and the Republicans 
would organize the Senate. We went to the 
floor. A motion was made to elect LYNDON 
B. JoHNSON majority leader. William Know- 
land was nominated by the Republicans. 
The roll was called in alphabetical order. 
When LavuscHE’s name was reached, there 
was a dramatic pause. Finally he voted 
“Aye.” I can remember the mounting ten- 
sion as the rolleall began, the buzz of con- 
versation, and the sighs of relief from both 
floor and galleries as doubt grew and was at 
length dispelled, The Democrats had organ- 
ized the Senate by the skin of their teeth. 

Two years later, things were quite different, 
The election .of 1958 brought 15 new liberal 
Democrats to the Senate to replace as many, 
on the whole conservative, Republicans. The 
three new Republicans were all in the liberal 
wing of their party. Instead of a 49-47 ma- 
jority, the Democrats had a 65-35 advan- 

. Ultimate power shifted to 15 Demo- 
cratic “switch hitters,” largely controlled by 
the leadership, men who would yote right 
one day and left the next, pretty much as 
LYNDON JOHNSON wanted. 

Still, even in 1959, after the 1958 turn- 
over in membership, there was no real sense 
of urgency, The White House proposed no 
dramatic program. There was no change in 
the Senate leadership’s outlook. 

The election of 1960 supplied the missing 
element. Senator Kennedy went to the 
White House. Senator JoHNson, no longer 
majority leader, became Vice President and 
lost his senatorial power. Among the new 
Senators are four young vigorous liberals, 
Burpicx, of North Dakota, METCALF, of Mon- 
tana, Pett, of Rhode Island, and MAURINE 
NEUBERGER, of Oregon, who took her highly 
respected late husband's seat. The average 
age in the Senate has dropped; the level of 
vitality has risen. With MIKE MANSFIELD as 
leader and HUBERT HUMPHREY as whip, a 
score of liberal measures passed the Senate 
last year, among them minimum-wage legis- 
lation, Federal aid to public schools, an ex- 
panded housing program, the wilderness 
bill, OECD, the retraining for the unem- 
ployed bill, the Peace Corps, the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, a vastly bet- 
ter foreign aid bill. The votes were there to 
pass them. The opposition chose not to use 
the tools of delay which could have brought 
about defeat of the measures. 

But there is more to the change in voting 
strength than mere numbers indicate. The 
caliber of the men in the Senate has changed 
drastically in the last 5 years. Gone are the 
Joe McCarthys, the Jenners, the Welkers. 
Gone, too, are Bill Knowland, Styles Bridges, 
and Edward Martin, earnest, sincere con- 
servatives. Gone are fine, but elderly, lib- 
erals like Theodore Francis Green and Jim 
Murray. Bill Langer was the last old ex- 
Populist to pass from the scene just as Tom 
Connally wore the last string tie. 

In their stead are men in their forties, 
and even late thirties: En MUSKIE of Maine, 
EUGENE MCCARTHY, of Minnesota, Frank 
CHURCH, of Idaho, Pum Hart, of Michigan, 
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GALE MCGEE, of Wyoming, BILL Proxmire, of 
Wisconsin, RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas, to 
mame only a few. These men and a dozen 
others, some of them older, like WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, Jacos Javits, of New York, 
JOHN CARROLL, of Colorado, CLIFFORD CASE, 
of New Jersey, and PauL Doveras, of Illinois, 
but all of them 20th century men, are on 
their way to make over the Senate so as to 
enable it to perform its constitutional func- 
tion in the modern world. They are not 
interested in the Senate of Mr. White's “Cita- 
del.” They understand the deadly peril in 
which we live. They know the need for re- 
form at home and for security and peace 
abroad. They will follow aggressive leader- 
ship. Eventually they will change the rules. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Having said all this, I must conclude on 
a note of grave concern. There are two 
areas where the Senate is not yet prepared 
to act, where action may well be essential 
to survival. In the case of civil rights, only 
Senate procedures and rules block the way. 
In the area of foreign affairs, the Constitu- 
tion itself sets requirements that delay ac- 
tion. 

Civil rights legislation is necessary not 
only to our domestic well-being but to the 
success of our foreign policy. At home, an 
awakened and better educated Negro citi- 
zenry is just not going to put up much 
longer with a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws. Progress has, of course, been 
made. Strong executive action is bringing 
more progress. But there remain wide areas 
of discrimination in employment, in educa- 
tion, in housing which can be eliminated 
only with the aid of further legislation. And 
discrimination is actively supported by a 
highly vocal minority both north and south 
of the Mason-Dixon line and ably repre- 
sented in both Houses of Congress. Mean- 
while, abroad, Africa, Asia, and large areas 
in Latin America write off our protestations 
of liberty and equality as hypocrisy. The re- 
sulting endless and continuing damage to 
our position of world leadership is growing 
more serious every day. 

Civil rights is a highly emotional issue. 
Southern Senators feel strongly enough 
about it to oppose legislation with every 
parliamentary device at their command. 
There are 18 of them in the Democratic 
Party. Half a dozen more Democrats would 
vote for a civil rights bill but against lim- 
itation of debate. A minimum of 10 Repub- 
licans, probably more, would join forces. 
There is a majority in the Senate for civil 
rights legislation. But at least one third of 
all Senators plus one would vote against 
limiting debate. 

Thus, the Senate cannot act, though its 
majority is ready for action. Knowing this, 
and fearing reprisals in other areas of his 
program, the President has been hesitant to 
antagonize the southerners. So, a majority 
throughout the country cannot act. The 
American giant is rendered impotent in this 
area by procedures at variance with our 
American concept of majority rule. And the 
procedures appear impervious to change. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The seemingly perpetual international 
crisis becomes even more serious when we 
consider the constitutional provision that 
two thirds of the Senate present and voting 
is required for the ratification of a treaty. 
Consider the areas in which delicate negotia- 
tions looking toward the establishment of 
permanent peace must be brought to suc- 
cessful conclusion through the treaty 
process: trade agreements, nuclear testing, 
strengthening the Charter of the United 
Nations, repeal of the Connally amendment 
to the ratification of our adherence to the 
World Court, conclusion of a meaningful 
disarmament agreement. 

In each instance, some yielding of national 
sovereignty is required. In each instance, an 
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informed executive exercising his best judg- 
ment will probably conclude that certain 
risks must be taken in the hope that the 
cause of lasting peace may be advanced. 
Conservative public opinion will be rallied 
against ratification of the treaty by the Sen- 
ate. One can predict in advance the recourse 
to the flag, to patriotism, to the pocketbook, 
to the deeply felt distrust of foreigners. A 
test of intellectual and emotional maturity 
will be presented each time. 

It will never be popular to vote to yield 
any small part of national sovereignty. A 
President can perhaps be excused if, real- 
istically appraising Senate opposition, 
he fails to assume aggressive leadership in 
all of these areas. The history of Woodrow 
Wilson and the League of Nations is written 
too plainly not to be read and understood 
by every occupant of the White House. 

Today there is a group which comprises 
more than one-third of the Senate plus one 
who would be loath indeed to move very 
far toward that internationalism which many 
believe essential to peace and well-being. 
And this group has at its command not only 
the constitutional requirements of a two- 
thirds vote, but all the rules and procedures 
of the Senate as well. 

What will the role of the Senate be in 
the 1960's? Will it remain a hesitant sup- 
porter of that status quo so much admired 
by those friends of Mr. White's who resist 
change in a changing world? Or will it, 
with its new Members, under its new and 
vigorous leadership, spurred on by the Presi- 
dent, take arms against the troubles which 
confront it, and by opposing—somehow or 
other—end them before it is too late? 

It requires a rasher prophet than the 
author to hazard the answer. One can only 
hope for the best. 


HOOD RIVER VALLEY ORCHARD- 
ISTS TAKE HONORS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a news release by the 
Hood River County Chamber of Com- 
merce which sets forth the awards pre- 
sented at the annual awards banquet 
on February 19. 

Such community recognition of out- 
standing accomplishment on the part of 
farm men and women serves a most use- 
ful purpose in the community. It is 
particularly important, in my judgment, 
as an indication to the young people 
of our country that honor and recogni- 
tion are due jobs well done. To each 
of the participants in this annual cere- 
mony I extend my warm congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news release to which I 
have alluded be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hoop River County 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hood River, Oreg., February 26, 1962. 
To: Senator Wayne Morse, Senate Office 

Building, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Hood River Valley Orchardists Take 

Honors. 

A crowd of over 450 persons watched 
Parkdale Orchardists Sheldon Laurance and 
Jerry Routson honored at the Hood River 
County “Orchardist of the Year” Annual 
Awards Banquet at Wy'east High School 
Monday evening, February 19th. 

Laurance was named “Orchardist of the 
Year”, Routson was named “Junior First 
Citizen.” Also honored were Hood River 
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Banker Bob Flint “Senior Citizen of the 
Year” and Mrs. Harold McIsaac Woman of 
the Year”. 

The capacity crowd heard Dr. James Jen- 
sen, president of Oregon State University, 
deliver the principal address prior to the 
awards announcements. 

Laurance received “Orchardist of the 
Year” honors for the work on his 80 acre 
farm near Parkdale. The award goes to an 
individual, honoring the individual and 
paying recognition to the fruit industry 
which he represents. 

When Laurance started work on his farm, 
he cleared many acres, and planted the 
ground with strawberries along with young 
trees. This varied from the usual procedure 
at the time of clearing only a few acres, 
planting the strawberry and tree crop, and 
then clearing a few more acres. 

Bill Gale, who made the award, noted that 
since Laurance initiated the “grand scale” 
practice of clearing and farming many 
acres, and was successful, several others 
have followed the same practice. “Thus,” 
said Gale, “this was a step forward in the 
progress of the upper valley.” 

In addition to successful operation of his 
farm, other achievements were listed for 
Laurance. He is a member of the Elks, 
Farm Bureau, American Legion and Oregon- 
Washington Horticulture Society. He is al- 
so a director of the Middle Fork Irrigation 
District. 

Routson, 33, Parkdale, raises fruit in that 
area. He attended Willamette University 
for a period of time after graduating from 
high school, and served with the Armed 
Forces 


He has been chairman of the fair board, 
a member of the VFW and American Legion, 
and active in the county agriculture sta- 
bilization and conservation commission. 

Numerous memberships and achievements 
were listed for Senior First Citizen Flint. 

He is a past president of the Hood River 
Rotary Club, city council, and past chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Riverside 
Church. Flint has been a member of the 
recreation commission, a member of the 
Campfire Girls executive council, active in 
united fund, volunteer fireman, chairman 
of the local committee on March of Dimes, 
active member of the Elks Lodge youth com- 
mittee, and a past president of the Colum- 
bia Bankers Association. 

Among Mrs. MclIsaac’s accomplishments 
were these: 

Past president of AAUW, current chairman 
of the county welfare committee, member 
of the United Church of the Upper Valley, 
superintendent of the Sunday school and 
youth leader. She has been active in the 
Red Cross, United Fund, cancer research, 
PTA, county fair, Farm Bureau, and the Re- 

. publican Party. As a member and past ma- 
tron of the Eastern Star, she organized and 
guided the Job’s Daughters for 14 years. 

Toastmaster for the evening was Ray T. 
Yasui. Yasui, in introducing the main 
speaker puckishly noted, “Dr. Jensen came 
to Oregon State University by request and 
left for the same reason.” 

The annual banquet awards dinner fea- 
tured the famous Hood River pears and 
apples in many ways. All Oregon products 
were served, which included a unique pear 
pie, apple and pear salads, a number of 
relishes, apple desserts, apple breads and 
candy. All this prepared by the women of 
Pine Grove Home Economics Club. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE LITHUANIAN DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, recently, many Americans of 
Lithuanian descent in Massachusetts 
have gathered to commemorate the 44th 
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anniversary of the Lithuanian declara- 
tion of independence. I noted this event 
in remarks on the floor of the Senate 
last month: I would now like to supple- 
ment these remarks by introducing two 
resolutions to commemorate this occa- 
sion which were made by Lithuanian- 
Americans of Norwood and Boston. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS OF LITH- 
UANIAN DESCENT OF NorRwoop, Mass. 


American citizens of Lithuanian descent 
from Norwood, Mass., gathered in mass meet- 
ing in Norwood Lithuanian Hall on the 25th 
day of February in the year of 1962 to com- 
memorate Democratic Lithuania Republic’s 
regaining freedom and it’s declaration of in- 
dependence’s 44th anniversary, after due 
deliberation and cognizant of presently exist- 
ing conditions in Lithuania, unanimously 
adopted the following: 

Whereas the Soviet Union and interna- 
tional communistic aggression represent 
danger for various nations to lose their free- 
dom, and because the same Red terror-en- 
forced war conditions or actual war around 
the globe expose our beloved country—Amer- 
ica—to the same danger; and 

Whereas in the United Nations the Soviet 
Union continuously puts forth alleged west 
hemispheric nations’ colonial policies ignor- 
ing her actual colonization of East Europe; 
and 

Whereas the Soviet Union regardless of her 
made agreements and pledges forcibly occu- 
pied in the year 1940 Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia and since then practices coloniza- 
tion, deportation and outright killing of the 
people from the above-mentioned nations; 
and 


Whereas all those actions perpetrated by 
the Soviet Union in Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, as in all her occupied East European 
countries, constitute until now unheard of 
genocide; considering the above-mentioned 
facts: Be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. representative in 
the United Nations in its nearest session pre- 
sent the fact of enslavement and coloniza- 
tion of Lithuania and other East European 
nations by the Soviet Union, urging the 
members of the United Nations to recognize 
and condemn the Soviet Union as an aggres- 
sive colonial power practicing genocide; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations demand 
that the Soviet Union withdraw all military 
and civilian political forces from the occu- 
pied East European countries, Lithuania and 
others; and be it further 

Resolved, That all those nations be allowed 
to establish their own sovereignty and, under 
United Nations control, to choose their own 
form of self-government; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are deeply grateful for 
your concern and help in the fight for free- 
dom for our fathers’ and forefathers’ coun- 
try, Lithuania; and we pledge ourselves with 
all power in our possession to support your 
policies and work to free Soviet Union en- 
slaved countries, that there be established in 
the world everlasting peace, justice and free- 
dom for all. 

RESOLUTION OF THE LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
GREATER BOSTON, Mass. 

Whereas the council of Lithuania pro- 
claimed the independence of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918, and asserted its restitu- 
tion as an independent state severing the 
ties of bondage which had enslaved it since 
1795; and 

Whereas by the Treaty of Moscow of 1920, 
Soviet Russia recognized the sovereignty and 
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independence of Lithuania and voluntarily 
forever renounced all sovereign rights over 
the Lithuanian people and their territory; 
and 

Whereas the guaranteed liberty of Lithu- 
ania was forcibly violated and the Soviet 
Union took over Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia in 1940 notwithstanding the solemn 
treaties and agreements of nonaggression; 
and 

Whereas the people of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia under Communist control were 
and still are overwhelmingly anti-Commu- 
nist; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the governments of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
and consistently has refused to recognize 
their seizure and forced incorporation into 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, and all Lithuanians 
throughout these United States call upon 
their representatives in the Senate and 
House of Representatives to request the 
President of the United States to bring up 
the Baltic States question before the United 
Nations and ask that the United Nations re- 
quest the Soviets (1) to withdraw all Soviet 
troops, agents, colonists, and controls from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and (2) to 
return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons 
and slave-labor camps; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia under its supervision; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to John F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States; Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State; Senators Leverett Saltonstall and 
Benjamin A. Smith; Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, John W. McCormack; Hon. 
John A. Volpe, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; John F. Collins, 
mayor of Boston, and to the press. 


NEED FOR ENVIRONMENT OF 
EXCELLENCE IN GOVERNMENT 
STRESSED BY SENATOR HENRY 
M. JACKSON IN ADDRESS TO NA- 
TIONAL CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 
CAREER AWARDS DINNER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
National Civil Service League is a non- 
partisan citizens’ group working to im- 
prove the public service through better 
personnel at all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local. Last evening, 
before a distinguished group of business, 
educational, and governmental leaders, 
the league presented its annual career 
service awards to 10 of our most out- 
standing Federal officials. 

As principal speaker, Senator Henry 
M. Jackson commended the award win- 
ners on their consistent achievement of 
excellence in positions of public respon- 
sibility, and further, proposed a six- 
phase program by which the hazards 
to effective work in Government service 
might be markedly reduced. His address 
was a notable contribution to the subject 
of our Government’s role in the complex 
society of today. 

Now, when America is so actively en- 
gaged in the struggle to beat back the 
challenge of communism, governmental 
excellence is of paramount concern. We 
must take vigorous steps to identify, 
train, and utilize men and women of 
high potential; assign to them appro- 
priate responsibilities and authority; and 
recognize publicly their efforts and 
achievements. Only then, when com- 
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petent personnel are functioning within 
an effective management system, can we 
be assured of attaining maximum na- 
tional performance at all levels. 

In concluding last night’s program, 
the Honorable John M. Macy, Jr., Chair- 
man of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, read a communication from Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. The Chief 
Executive lauded the National Civil 
Service League’s contributions to the 
progress of Government, and extended 
his personal congratulations to the 10 
award recipients. 

I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s message and the address 
by Senator Henry M. Jackson be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the follow- 
ing items were ordered to be printed in 
Recorp, as follows: 7 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 12, 1962. 

I am pleased to send my heartiest con- 
gratulations and warmest best wishes to the 
10 winners of the 1962 Career Service Awards 
of the National Civil Service League. 

It is most fitting that these outstanding 
representatives of the service receive recog- 
nition for their significant contribution to 
the progress of our Government in these 
times. The National Civil Service League 
has rendered important public service in re- 
minding the American people of the high 
quality in the Federal career service. 

The variety of occupational and profes- 
sional fields represented by these awardees is 
compelling evidence of the many opportuni- 
ties for distinguished public service which 
exists today throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. The achievements of these career 
men and women provide a vivid example for 
career minded young people who are seek- 
ing working experiences which emphasize 
challenge, integrity, and dedication. 

My sincere congratulations to Howard B. 
Andervont, David V. Auld, A. Ross Eckler, 
William H. Godel, Wayne C. Grover, Bertrand 
M. „ Philip S. Hughes, Abe Silver- 
stein, Leo R. Werts, and Frances Elizabeth 
Willis. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


ENVIRONMENT OF EXCELLENCE 


(Address by Senator Henry M. JACKSON to 
the Eighth Annual Career Service Awards 
dinner sponsored by the National Civil 
Service League, March 13, 1962, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored to have this 
opportunity to participate in this award din- 
ner and to talk to this eminent gathering. 

Since 1881 the National Civil Service 
League has worked faithfully on behalf of 
up-to-date personnel management at all 
levels of government. Also, through the an- 
nual career service awards, it has sought 
to raise the prestige of the public service 
and to recognize outstanding effort and per- 
formance. All of us should be grateful to 
the league for its consistent record of note- 
worthy contributions to a better public life. 

We are celebrating tonight the distin- 
guished records of 10 career officers. Those 
whom we honor haye diverse assignments, 
But they have one attribute in common. 
They know the importance of excellence, and 
they have achieved it, 

This Nation is now engaged in the great- 
est competition ever undertaken by a free 
country. It is a competition to decide what 
kind of system is to prevail on this planet— 
a Communist world system or a peaceful 
world community of free states who do not 
threaten the freedom of others. 

The Communists are determined to show 
that the Soviet system is superior to ours 
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in every way—that they can outproduce, out- 
plan, out-think and outwit us across the 
board. 

The challenge is total. We must use all 
our resources and use them wisely. 

The national security departments and 
agencies of our Government bear the heaviest 
responsibility. But every other area of the 
Federal service has a part to play. On the 
decisions made, and actions taken, by officials 
throughout the Government hangs the suc- 
cess of our national policies, and thus, our 
fate. 

As never before, we have to provide a 
Government environment that encourages 
excellence. 

For 2 years our Senate Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery conducted a non- 
partisan study of our machinery for making 
and executing national security policy. This 
study had something of a surprise ending: 
we concluded that the heart problem of 
government is not machinery but men. 

Good national policies require both good 
organization and good people. But people 
are the critical factor. Wise, experienced, 
hard-working, incisive government officials 
may win out over poor n. But 
poor people will defeat the best organization. 

Moreover, reforms in machinery cannot 
cure troubles which are really not due to 
defects of machinery. Organizational gim- 
mickry is no substitute for practical meas- 
ures to improve the competence and the per- 
formance of government officials. 

The caliber of our career service is very 
high. The Nation should be thankful for 
the skill and dedication of those who now 
man the Federal Government. But there 
is still great room for improvement in de- 
veloping and using the rich resources of 
talent now found among our career officials. 

I am not suggesting that a major cure is 
in sight whereby individual officers will sud- 
denly have the opportunity to realize their 
own highest possibilities. The Government’s 
gigantic size, its multitude of activities, its 
built-in checks and balances, and the sheer 
complexity of the problems we face, guar- 
antee that life in the Government will have 
a generous quota of frustration. 

It is wholly unrealistic to imagine that 
the hazards to good work peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Government service can ever be 
eliminated. But they can be reduced and 
made more manageable. 

I would like to speak today of six partic- 
ular tasks to which I believe our Govern- 
ment should vigorously set itself. 

First. There is more to be done in defin- 
ing where we aim to go in the world, and 
how we propose to get there. 

Men respond to leadership. 

Every new administration needs time to 
organize its official family, establish relations 
with the permanent civil service, and de- 
velop its guidelines of policy. But with the 
shakedown period over, we should have a 
clear understanding of our vital national 
interests and an order of national priorities 
to support them. 

Unless top officials are in agreement on 
what comes first, what comes second, and 
what comes last, there is bound to be con- 
fusion and waste of effort below. This has 
been so under every administration. 

_A clear and reasoned basic doctrine, au- 
thoritatively presented and generally under- 
stood, is the precondition of successful dele- 
gation and coordination. It is thus also a 

tion of first-rate performance 
throughout the Government. 

Second. We need to emphasize in govern- 
ment the ingredient of human judgment, by 
visible, responsible officials. 

Men rise to responsibility. When they are 
given a job to do, the authority they need, 
and are held accountable for results, they 
are challenged to do their best. 
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Words spoken by Robert Lovett at the first 
hearing of our subcommittee in 1960 are 
still the right words: 

“The authority of the individual execu- 
tive must be restored. * * * Committees 
cannot effectively replace the decision mak- 
ing power of the individual who takes the 
oath of office; nor can committees provide 
the essential quality of leadership.” 

President Kennedy has made what I can 
only describe as a devoted effort to reshape 
the Government machinery on this princi- 
ple: to get department heads and their 
subordinates into the act as responsible in- 
dividuals. This is the right philosophy of 
operations, and we should go forward with 
it. 

In this connection, our subcommittee 
made a simple but potentially useful sug- 
gestion. It was just this: to give commit- 
tee chairmen the power and responsibility 
of decision. Other members of the commit- 
tee would provide advice and counsel, but 
the chairman would decide. Of course 
there would also be a right of appeal to the 
next highest level of our many-layered, 
many-splendored Government—all the way 
to the President. And since this is so, I do 
not see the desirability or wisdom of una- 
nimity at every lower level. This suggested 
change in the management of committees 
might make them more effective instru- 
ments of Government. 

Third. We must renew the fight against 
overstaffing. 

Like so many large private companies, our 
Government has too many people in it doing 
work that does not really need doing. 

More people make for more layering, more 
clearances and concurrences, and more tres- 
passes on the time of officials working on 
important problems. 

The size of many Government offices has 
swelled beyond any real requirement. Some 
offices would operate more efficiently with 
one-third or one-half as many people. 

I know, of course, that no attack on this 
problem has ever succeeded, and I do not 
pretend to have discovered a strategy that 
will work. But I think we must consider 
the elimination of entire functions, when 
these have lost their importance or make 
only contributions. Also, by 
clearer delegations of authority, we must 
achieve a reduction of the number of people 
and agencies that get in on every act. 

Though saving money is important, that 
is not the major aim. The aim is to get 
better decisions faster. 

Fourth. We should recognize the require- 
ment for the civilian generalist and do more 
to prepare career people for posts of high 
responsibility. 

On the civilian side, we lack anything like 
an adequate career corps to deal with gen- 
eral policies and governmentwide concerns. 

For example, an appointment may be made 
to a top career post in the Department of 
State, or Defense, or AID, or CIA. But no 
matter which it is, the job will demand an 
integrated understanding of military mat- 
ters, modern weaponry and its capabilities, 
technological development, procurement, 
uses of intelligence services, uses and limi- 
tations of propaganda and political warfare, 
international relations and organizations, 
and the channels of international communi- 
cation and negotiation, traditional and new. 

No one is being trained for such jobs in 
an organized way. It is accidental when 
we find a person of first-rate ability who 
has been in and out of a series of Govern- 
ment assignments yielding such a fund of 
experience. And when such a person is 
found he is besieged to fill job after job. 

For the most part, career officers are 
forced to focus their abilities and even their 
loyalties on the interests of particular bu- 
reaus or services. To get ahead, they may 
have to plan their careers in terms of the 
specialized concerns of one agency. 
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In this respect our civilian career services 
have much to learn from the training and 
promotion system of the Armed Forces which 
is designed to develop the general staff 
officer. 

The time is overdue for a training and 
promotion system to develop the civilian 
generalist. 

The course of preparation for top officials 
should be rigorous. It should not only 
screen out the less able but screen out the 
flabby and the less highly motivated. In 
the words of John Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corp.: 

“The king in the fairytale who required 
that suitors for his daughter’s hand pass 
through a series of heroic tests not only 
ended up with a brave, clever (and lucky) 
son-in-law. He ended up with a highly mo- 
tivated son-in-law. Not bad state policy.” 

For promising officers there should be 
greater flexibility and latitude in job assign- 
ments, more movement between agencies, 
and more opportunities for advanced train- 
ing. Top posts in the career service should 
be the rewards of proven capacity to deal 
effectively with the first rank of national 
problems. 

Fifth. We need higher Government sal- 
aries, notably at the top of the civil service 
and at the sub-Cabinet level. 

Today, Federal pay scales are below those 
that obtain in many State and local govern- 
ments. The highest paid Federal employee 
under the classification act would draw a 
bigger paycheck if he worked in the State 
career service in Georgia, New York, or Cali- 
fornia, for example; or for such cities as St. 
Louis, Denver, and San Francisco. 

Federal pay scales are also behind those 
prevailing in private life. The Federal em- 
ployee's top salary—if he stays in the service 
to reach it—will be less than half what his 
counterpart in private enterprise can look 
forward to. 

I want to commend President Kennedy for 
taking a strong initiative on pay reform, 
and particularly for his concern with top 
career salaries. 

In his recent message to Congress, the 
President said: 

“The gap between private industry sal- 
aries and Government salaries is the widest 
at the upper levels * * * these are the very 
levels in the career service in which our 
need for quality is most acute—in which 
keen judgment, experience, and competence 
are at a premium.” 

I could not agree with the President more. 
I hope that Congress can help work out 
adequate salary adjustments, particularly 
for high executive and professional positions. 

Sixth. Our Government should project its 
personnel requirements and programs at 
least 5 years into the future. 

There is a long lead time in providing 
Officials for critical Government jobs. We 
ought to be worrying now about the talent 
we will need 5 or 10 years from now. 

With few exceptions the Government's 
civilian personnel needs and programs are 
not looked at in long perspective. Studies 
have been started on future requirements 
for scientists—one area where dramatic 
shortages are expected. Studies have also 
been started on future Government demand 
for personnel in foreign operations. These 
studies are a good beginning, but they do 
not assure the comprehensive picture that 
is needed. 

The Bureau of the Budget testifies to the 
value of overall 5-year budgetary projections 
in helping the President establish guide- 
lines for the current budget. Thanks to its 
5-year program and budgetary projections, 
the Department of Defense now makes its 
annual program and budgetary decisions in 
a 5-year perspective. 

I believe we should have comparable 5-year 
projections of personnel needs and tenta- 
tively approved personnel programs on a 
Government-wide basis. 
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As Don Price, dean of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration, put 
it: “The myth of the Minute Man dies 
hard.” In this kind of a world, personnel 
programs that have not been started 5 or 10 
years before are too late. 

In conclusion, let me say this: 

The environment of Government does not 
make excellent work impossible, This eve- 
ning’s celebration testifies to that. But the 


present environment of Government does 


make excellent work too hard. 

This Nation is locked in a struggle whose 
outcome will be as fateful to the Nation as 
a hot war. We confront the most prodigious 
problems of our history. 

A century ago, the failure of Government 
officials to do first rate work may have meant 
some waste of the taxpayers money. But 
today, the cost of similar failure may mean 
our national survival. 

The free world will not be kept free by the 
slovenly or half-hearted. We will need our 
best. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hicxey in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair now lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether there may be a quorum call at 
this time, for I am waiting to receive a 
revision of my amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for the quorum call not be 
charged to the time available to either 
side under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? ‘Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
n and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, and an additional 5 
minutes, if I need them. 

The amendment pending before the 
Senate is my amendment numbered 2- 
15-62—A. I am modifying that amend- 
ment. I send to the desk the modified 
amendment. I wish to read it: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That no 
person shall, on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, be executed in the District 
of Columbia for any crime.” 


I wish to tell the Senate why I have 
made my modification and what my 
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parliamentary procedure will be in the 
next few minutes. Several Senators have 
come to me and said they would like to 
have me modify my amendment so they 
can have a clear-cut vote on the issue 
of capital punishment. 

This modification does it. This 
amendment gives to each Member of the 
Senate an opportunity to vote on the 
issue as to whether he is for or against 
capital punishment. 

Mr. President, I shall follow that 
amendment with one or two other 
amendments, depending on the outcome 
of the vote on the capital punishment 
issue. 

If the amendment abolishing capital 
punishment is adopted—and I pray to 
God it will be—then I may offer an 
amendment that will provide for life 
imprisonment without parole in case of 
capital offenses which heretofore have 
received the affliction of capital punish- 
ment, 

If the amendment I intend to offer 
should fail, I shall offer another amend- 
ment which will provide for the choice 
on the part of the jury of life imprison- 
ment without parole or life imprisonment 
with parole, with the further restriction 
that the prisoner will have to serve a 
minimum of 20 years, which is proposed 
in the pending bill. 

I want to dispel the notion that still 
exists in the minds of some persons that 
the Senator from Oregon is making a 
new proposal which does not exist in any 
other State. There are at least 11 States 
in this Union which provide for life im- 
prisonment without parole for certain 
offenses. This causes me to point out 
that I shall offer another amendment, 
depending on the votes here in the Senate 
this afternoon, if, for example, my aboli- 
tion of capital punishment amendment 
is not adopted, and if my amendment 
providing for life imprisonment without 
parole is not adopted. 

I shall then offer the third alternative, 
namely, the continuation of capital 
punishment, which I vigorously oppose, 
life imprisonment without parole, or life 
imprisonment with parole, leaving it up 
to the jury to decide which punishment 
the prisoner shall receive. If the jury 
could not agree as to the punishment 
then the court could determine which 
of the three alternatives would be 
imposed. 

I think everyone will certainly agree 
that I have been exceedingly fair to the 
Senate in giving its Members a choice. 
I want them to make the choice. It is 
the Senate which is making the record 
on this subject matter this afternoon. 

I wish now to speak very briefly, for 
perhaps 2 or 3 minutes, in regard to my 
amendment on the abolition of capital 
punishment. Heretofore I have spoken 
at length in the Senate on the subject. 
It was in 1956 that I made a very short 
speech here in the Senate at the time 
there was a bill before the Senate which 
proposed to impose capital punishment 
in a narcotics control law, to be inflicted 
upon any person found guilty of selling 
narcotics to anyone 18 years of age or 
under. 

Of course, it is always interesting that 
these capital punishment proposals are 
added to subject matters in regard to 
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which we all find ourselves in general 
agreement that more stringent enforce- 
ment ought to take place. All of us 
agreed that something had to be done to 
tighten up the enforcement of our nar- 
cotic drug laws, but many of us disagreed 
that the way to tighten it up was to in- 
flict the penalty of capital punishment. 

I made a very short speech in the Sen- 
ate in which I opposed capital punish- 
ment. It set forth the same point of view 
that I expressed in legal articles which 
I wrote years ago, when I was working in 
the field of criminal law administration 
in this country, and points of view I held 
when I was Special Attorney General 
from 1936 to 1938, and worked in this 
field in the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

I was quite dumbfounded at the re- 
sponse to that speech. It was reprinted 
in the Des Moines Register. Why, I will 
never know, but out of the Des Moines 
Register, it was reprinted by various re- 
ligious journals and periodicals in this 
country. During the following 90 days 
my office received thousands of commu- 
nications; well over 90 percent of them 
enthusiastically supporting the position 
I had taken against capital punishment. 

In my judgment, there are millions 
of people in this country who cannot 
justify the death penalty when they sit 
down and meditate in the sanctum of 
sanctums—and, Mr. President, the sanc- 
tum of sanctums does not happen to be 
your church or mine. It does not happen 
to be a church or synagogue or temple, 
which are but the materialistic symbols 
of the sanctum of sanctums. The Holy 
of Holies happens to be our individual 
conscience. Mr. President, when we sit 
there with that, we never sit alone, but 
with God. 

I am satisfied that there are millions 
of Americans who, when they sit in the 
Holy of Holies, cannot. justify, as a 
matter of morality, the proposition of 
the death penalty for a transgression 
against temporal law. I only repeat 
today what I have been heard to say 
before—that, in my judgment, the taking 
of life is the prerogative of God, and not 
of men, when it comes to the matter 
of penalty for transgression. 

I also want to point out that it is 
pretty well established by a great many 
research studies, and pretty well estab- 
lished in the authoritative writings of 
many of our criminologists and penolo- 
gists, that many people labor under the 
misconception that capital punishment 
is an effective deterrent to crime. The 
research studies do not bear that out. 

Writing in the 1958-1959 Kentucky 
Law Journal, an assistant professor of 
political science, William O. Reichert, of 
the University of Kentucky, aptly states 
that the popular notion that capital 
punishment is the most efficient means 
of deterring murder is deeply embedded 
in the folklore of American society and 
that it is rarely carefully evaluated as 
to its basic validity. 

Professor Reichert states that studies 
make perfectly clear that there is no 
necessary correlation between the 
presence or absence of capital punish- 
ment and the murder rate in any partic- 
ular state. A great many prominent 
criminologists and penologists share his 
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point of view. This very fine article 
answers some of the common claims 
presented by the proponents of capital 
punishment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Reichert's article be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT RECONSIDERED 


(By William O. Reichert, assistant professor 
of political science, University of Ken- 
tucky) 

1 


Among the many bills which failed to pass 
the last session of the general assembly was 
one (house bill 229) which called for the 
abolition of capital punishment in the State 
of Kentucky Although the bill received 
relatively little attention in the press, and 
was not enacted into law by the legislature, 
an unusually large number of citizens ex- 
pressed hostility to the proposal through 
letters to their newspapers. It is not at all 
surprising that the public—or at least that 
part of it which made itself heard—should 
react unfavorably to the idea that capital 
punishment be abolished. Opinion polls 
taken in other States and countries that 
have sought to implement this reform con- 
sistently indicate that the general public 
in most communities holds a persistent fear 
that discarding the death penalty will lead 
to a phenomenal increase of disorder and 
violence and is thus opposed to any move- 
ment toward abolition. The expressed fears 
of the public, however, are not always sy- 
nonymous with the advanced social and po- 
litical attitudes of a society. This is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the long-range 
legislative trend everywhere has been in the 
direction of abandoning capital punishment, 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
Kentucky General Assembly will again have 
to debate the question of whether the death 
penalty shall be continued in force for the 
six crimes which at present are punishable 
by death in this State. This essay is de- 
voted to a consideration of some of the 
problems such a discussion will entail. 

Much of the confusion surrounding the 
question of capital punishment stems from 
the circumstance that the average citizen 
rarely has occasion to fully inform himself 
as to the actual facts involved in the issue. 
The popular notion that the penalty of death 
is the most efficient, if not the only, means 
of deterring murder has become so deeply 
embedded in the folklore of American so- 
ciety that it is rarely evaluated as to its basic 
validity. Nor is this altogether peculiar to 
the United States, as witnessed by the fact 
that a heated controversy developed in Brit- 
ain when it was recently proposed in Parlia- 
ment that hanging should no longer be em- 
ployed as a punishment for murder. One 
of the major reasons why this notion has 
for so long gone unchallenged is the widely 
held belief that those who favor the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment have allowed 
their emotions to dominate their reason. 
Those who support the retention of capital 
punishment have thus been successful in 
defending their viewpoint as “realistic,” as 
opposed to the “idealistic” but “impractical” 
label which has been attached to the aboli- 
tionists, A careful analysis of the facts sur- 
rounding the controversy reveals, however, 
that it is not true that those who would 
do away with the death penalty are less 
reasonable in their argument than their op- 
ponents, If we may rely on the testimony 


i The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Vernor O. Cottongim. Although it was 
successfully reported out of the committee 
of ways and means, it did not come before 
the house for its final reading. 
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of Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman of the 1949 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
in Britain, it is actually not the abolition- 
ists but the defenders of the death penalty 
who have allowed emotion to sway their 
reasons This conclusion is substantiated 
by the viewpoint of those sociologists who 
maintain that “not a single assumption un- 
derlying the theory of capital punishment 
can be squared with the facts of human na- 
ture” as modern scientific thought conceives 
these facts to be. 

In an effort to clear away some of the con- 
fusion that surrounds the question of capital 
punishment, this essay will consider the 
death penalty in terms of its broad social 
and political effects. It is the writer’s sin- 
cere conviction that no intelligent evaluation 
of capital punishment can be made so long 
as we continue to think of the death penalty 
as being unrelated to the system of values we 
as a society have created for ourselves. Law, 
on this view, is not something that is com- 
plete in itself; it is, rather, an integral part 
of our total social and political experience. 
From time to time we must examine its 
various parts in order to determine whether 
they correlate with our newest insights into 
human values. When we find that any part 
of the law fails to reflect the spirit of our 
moral values, which is the most precious 
thing we as a society possess, we must do all 
that we can to correct the deficiency. It 
would be highly imprudent in this regard 
were we to substitute too hastily the un- 
tried theories of the social sciences for the 
tested wisdom which is embodied in the law.“ 
Yet we must also keep clearly in mind that 
there is nothing sacred about the law that 
should cause us to bow down before it in 
unquestioning obedience to its will.” 

Capital punishment, if it is to be defended 
successfully, must be proven to be adequate 
in two particulars. Not only must it be 
shown that the immediate and practical ef- 
fect of the death penalty is to deter the 
murderer from committing an isolated act 
of violence but it must also be demonstrated 
that its long-range effect is to reduce the 
total quantity of violence within society. 
This essay will consider each of these prop- 
ositions in turn. 

11 


No responsible person in this country any 
longer urges the retention of the death 
penalty solely on the argument that the 
murderer should be made to suffer as retri- 
bution for his criminal act. The idea of in- 
fiicting physical pain upon an individual as 
just punishment for committing a crime 
against society has become morally repulsive 
to us. Capital punishment, therefore, must 
be justified on some grounds other than 
vindication. The major argument thus ad- 
vanced by those who favor the retention of 
capital punishment is usually stated in utili- 
tarian terms. Were the death penalty to be 
abandoned as a deterrent to murder and 
other heinous crimes, it is argued, the in- 
cidence of murder and other forms of vio- 
lence would in all probability become so 
great that the State would be unable to pro- 
vide the basic order that is essential for a 
well-functioning society. This argument 
cannot lightly be set aside. The quest for 
order is a primary function of every society, 
for no society can hope to achieve continuity 
unless it perfects effective techniques for 
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controlling the destructive forces it finds 
within itself. But it does not necessarily 
follow, as many defenders of capital punish- 
ment seem to believe, that the abolition of 
the death penalty must inevitably cause 
society to revert to the chaos and brutality 
of the Hobbesian state of nature. 

Were the death penalty an effective means 
of deterring murder, an analysis of the crim- 
inal statistics of the United States could be 
expected to conclusively demonstrate the 
yalidity of this proposition. A recent study 
of the subject makes clear, however, that 
there is no necessary correlation between the 
presence or absence of the death penalty and 
the murder rate in any particular State.“ 
Maine, which abolished capital punishment 
in 1870, has the lowest murder rate of any 
State in the Union. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, which abandoned the death penalty in 
1854 and 1911, respectively, have far lower 
homicide rates than most of the other States. 
Michigan, Rhode Island, and North Dakota, 
which have also abolished capital punish- 
ment, have somewhat higher murder rates 
than Wisconsin and Minnesota. A compari- 
son of the criminal statistics of these States 
and those of the States which lie adjacent to 
them reveals, however, that murder is not 
more frequently committed in the States 
that have given up capital punishment than 
in those that have retained it.” It is highly 

t, on the other hand, that Georgia, 
the State that executes more persons an- 
nually than any other, also has the highest 
murder rate. 

Due to social and cultural differences 
which exist between the American experi- 
ence and that of other nations in Europe 
and Asia, it is impossible to make any exact 
comparison between one country and an- 
other. It is interesting to note, neverthe- 
less, that the British Select Committee on 
Capital Punishment heard evidence in 1930 
which indicated that in no country that has 
abolished capital punishment has there been 
an increase in the murder rate“ Many 
countries, as well as States, have reintro- 
duced the death penalty some years after it 
was abolished, But it appears that this ac- 
tion has been taken more for hysterical than 
for scientific reasons. Having allowed the 
death penalty to fall into disuse in 1936, as 
an example, New Zealand reintroduced it in 
1950 after two bloody murders had outraged 
public opinion. Yet the murder rate in 
New Zealand was lower in the 15-year period 
during which capital punishment had been 
suspended than in the 15-year period which 
immediately preceded its suspension“ Al- 
though these fragmentary statistics do not 
prove that capital punishment is entirely 
without power to deter murder, they do in- 
dicate that the abolition of the death penalty 
does not inevitably lead to social chaos, 

If society is to continue to defend capital 
punishment on the grounds that it is a 
successful means of deterring violence within 
the social order, we must clearly demonstrate 
that the threat of death does in fact deter 
would-be murderers from carrying out their 
violent impulses. But the utilitarian argu- 
ment in support of capital punishment, when 
viewed in terms of its psychological effect 
upon the potential murderer, is seen to be 
almost entirely without validity Were 
human beings mechanical creatures whose 
actions are rigidly determined according to 
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felt sensations of pain and pleasure, it would 
follow that no man would commit murder 
when the certain penalty for his act 
would be death. But the mechanical 
theory of human nature that serves as 
the foundation of the utilitarian theory 
is no longer acceptable to the social sci- 
entist. No doubt men do attempt to regulate 
their actions as best they can according 
to what they think will bring them hap- 
piness and avoid pain. But human existence 
is much too complex ia nature to permit 
men any exact knowledge of where hap- 
piness actually lies, or what kind of action 
will ultimately lead to the greatest amount 
of unhappiness. The vast majority of mur- 
ders, moreover, are not committed by normal 
persons but by socially maladjusted individ- 
uals who are incapable of grasping the logic 
of cause and effect which is embodied in 
the theory of capital punishment." It might 
well be argued, in fact, that all murderers 
are affiliated with insanity in one form or 
another, for “a normal person in a normal 
state of mind just doesn’t commit murder.“ 
The difficulty here is that psychiatry has not 
yet developed an adequate definition of in- 
sanity, or at least one that is uniformly ac- 
ceptable in the courts, 

Those who argue for the retention of the 
death penalty on the grounds that it is a 
practical means of maintaining order within 
society tend to overlook the fact that most 
murders are crimes of passion. As the name 
implies, the crime of passion is one which 
involves strong human emotions which have 
gotten out of control. Man, of course, is 
largely a creature of emotions, and it is just 
these forces that under normal circum- 
stances furnish motivation for his actions. 
But man is also a reasonable creature, in 
the sense that his upbringing and education 
provide him with a set of values which give 
meaning and direction to his emotions. The 
individual whom we describe as normal, 
while potentially capable of murder, never 
seriously contemplates such an act because 
it is wholly alien to his moral character. 
The murderer who kills while under the in- 
fluence of an abnormal sexual urge or in a 
moment of passionate hate, on the other 
hand, has obviously allowed his emotions to 
momentarily dominate his reason. If the 
moral teachings of his family, church, and 
community, to which he has been exposed 
since infancy, were so poorly learned that 
he was unable to keep himself from commit- 
ting the most repulsive of all antisocial be- 
havior, what hope is there that a remote 
threat of punishment, stated in abstract 
terms, will help him to maintain control of 
himself at the moment that highly irrational 
forces in his subconscious surge forward to 
overpower his reason? 

We must realize in this connection that 
the popular notion that man is an absolute- 
ly free moral agent is largely without factual 
basis. It is true, of course, that in most 
ordinary social situations the average indi- 
vidual is generally able to determine for 
himself how he will behave, and to this 
extent it is correct to say that he possesses 
free will. Yet it is equally true that in many 
situations the course of action a given 
individual will follow may greatly be de- 
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termined by factors that are altogether be- 
yond his control. Being a creature of habit 
and routine, the average man is apt to give 
the appearance of being a very simple organ- 
ism. Yet as the psychologist, the biographer, 
and the novelist have shown, the main part 
of human nature lies beneath the surface 
of appearance. All too often we lose sight 
of the fact that every individual has a 
personality that has been conditioned by 
inherited biological characteristics as well as 
a myriad of daily events and tensions ex- 
perienced since infancy. We can no more 
explain the conduct of the individual with- 
out reference to his past than we can un- 
derstand a nation or civilization that has 
been detached from its history.. Although 
the individual appears to be absolutely free 
to choose what he will do in any given situa- 
tion, his choice is always restricted by the 
entire past his personality has been con- 
ditioned by. It is a gross oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem to argue that the man 
who commits murder in the heat of pas- 
sion has deliberately chosen to do the bad 
rather than the good. In point of fact, 
it might virtually have been impossible for 
him not to commit murder in the particular 
situation he found himself in, It requires 
very little effort upon the part of the normal 
individual to live his life in an orderly and 
peaceful manner, The same thing cannot 
be said for the unfortunate individual whose 
heredity and early environment are so seri- 
ously defective that he develops a wholly 
abnormal personality. Such a person may 
be tormented by so powerful a psychological 
tendency toward violence that the amount 
of will power required to refrain from mur- 
der in his particular case may well be be- 
yond the level of human capability.“ 

It is frightening to admit that there are 
some individuals in society who are in- 
capable of controlling themselves at certain 
times and are virtualy compelled to com- 
mit murder. The retention of capital pun- 
ishment, however, is not an intelligent an- 
swer to this problem. Murder is a social 
phenomenon which can never be brought 
under control until we approach it in a 
scientific manner. But until the death 
penalty is abolished we cannot get to the 
important task of finding adequate tech- 
niques for the social control of the abnormal 
individual who might be inclined toward 
violence. As matters now stand, we spend 
an enormous amount of money and energy 
in maintaining a penal system that is in 
large measure devoted to the punishment of 
the convicted murderer. There is much 
truth in the statement that the legal pro- 
fession has devoted more time and energy 
to the task of finding ways to punish the 
human race than it has to developing tech- 
niques for its improvement.“ Yet crimi- 
nologists generally agree that the number 
of murderers, other than the insane, who 
ever commit a second murder is negligible. 
Actually our fear of the potential murderer 
is greatly out of proportion to the serious- 
ness of the problem. This is not to mini- 
mize the fact that there is on the average 
over 7,000 cases of murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter committed each year in the 
United States. Yet the popular notion that 
we must retain the death penalty as a de- 
fense against the insane murderer who sud- 
denly strikes down the innocent bystander 
is wholly unreasonable. In point of fact very 
few people suddenly go berserk and do bodily 
harm to the perfect stranger“ Most mur- 
ders are committed on the spur of the mo- 
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ment and are not in the least premeditated * 
There is in almost every case of murder, 
however, a long history of grievance or an- 
tagonism between the murderer and his vic- 
tim who is most often a friend, relative, 
or close acquaintance. A man may well 
strike down his wife or girl friend in a fit 
of uncontrollable rage. But a strange wom- 
an would have nothing to fear from this 
same man, for there would be no motive or 
cause for violence in the latter case. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the 
death penalty is wholly useless as a deter- 
rent to violence in either of these two 
situations. 

Turning to the professional criminal, it is 
apparent that the death penalty is equally 
impotent in persuading him to refrain from 
murder. The theory of capital punishment 
is based on the supposition that the criminal 
will pause to reflect on the painful conse- 
quences he will suffer if he commits murder. 
But rational reflection plays little part in the 
life of the criminal, and this is particularly 
true at the moment he is actually engaged 
in carrying out a crime. The business of 
the professional criminal is a hazardous oc- 
cupation. It is foolish to suppose that a re- 
mote fear of future death at the hands of 
the State will be more meaningful to him 
than the immediate fear which dominates his 
attention as he actually faces his victim or 
enemy.“ Most men, however educated and 
enlightened they may be, are prone to live 
in the present and take little heed of the fu- 
ture, If this is so for the average individual, 
it is particularly true of the criminal whose 
moral sensibilities have been warped and 
twisted by a defective inheritance and en- 
vironment.” The very act of choosing a life 
of crime rather than a socially acceptable 
means of making a livelihood testifies to the 
fact that the professional criminal is in- 
capable of seeing what is actually to his 
greatest self-interest. 

Much of the responsibility for the fact that 
the professional criminal does not take the 
death penalty seriously ultimately rests upon 
society itself. It is well known that it is 
not the severity of the penalty that deters 
crime but the consistency with which the 
penalty is applied. Just as the small child 
does not fear threats of punishment if he is 
seldom punished, so the professional crim- 
inal has learned that it is unlikely that he 
will suffer the pain of death if he commits 
murder. Out of an estimated 23,370 cases of 
murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, and 
rape in the year 1949, there were only 119 
executions carried out in the entire United 
States.” Wide differences in the methods 
employed for reporting criminal statistics 
make it extremely difficult to compare Ken- 
tucky’s rate of execution with that of other 
States. But one conclusion may safely be 
drawn; the potential murderer in Kentucky 
has little more to fear than potential mur- 
derers do in other parts of the country. In 
the fiscal years 1955 to 1957 there were a total 
of 369 cases of murder, voluntary man- 
slaughter, and rape received by State penal 
institutions in Kentucky, whereas there were 
only six executions carried out during this 
same period. Obviously the statistical 
probability of suffering the death penalty is 
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so low under these circumstances that only 
the most timid murderer has any reason to 
fear for his life. To retain capital punish- 
ment in the face of this fact is an absurdity 
of the highest magnitude. 

The utilitarian idea that capital punish- 
ment is an effective and practical deterrent 
to crime fails to achieve credulity because 
of the outmoded and inadequate theory of 
human nature upon which it is based. Those 
who argue for the retention of the death 
penalty assume that man’s basic nature is 
such that he may readily be compelled to 
be peaceful and law-abiding through punish- 
ment and threats of punishment. Yet al- 
most 200 years ago the Italian reformer Bec- 
caria pointed out that punishment can never 
be an effective deterrent to crime of any type 
because human beings naturally develop a 
mental immunity to the threats which must 
accompany it. England in the 19th century 
adopted its famous Bloody Code according 
to the terms of which over 200 crimes, in- 
cluding picking pockets, shoplifting, poach- 
ing, stealing turnips, and associating with 
gypsies, became punishable by death. These 
executions, which were carried out in public 
at periodic intervals, soon became festive 
occasions. Enormous crowds attended them, 
causing the authorities much concern as & 
result of their boisterous conduct. Ironi- 
cally, public executions had to be discon- 
tinued after a time because pickpockets 
were drawn to them in such large numbers 
that the purses of those in the crowd were 
not safe. England today has a very enviable 
record so far as public order is concerned. 
The police in its largest city, who do not 
ordinarily carry guns, have not become tar- 
gets as many people at first feared they 
would. In 1950 there were only 122 murders 
reported throughout the whole of England, 
most of which were committed by persons 
who were proven to be mentally deranged. 
If there is any lesson to be learned from 
this it is that human beings cannot be in- 
timidated into being good. 


Probably the most meaningful criticism to 
be made of capital punishment is that its 
actual effect upon society is likely to be 
exactly the reverse of what its proponents 
claim for it. Many responsible and serious 
persons who defend the death penalty do so 
on the assumption that without its continued 
use, society is apt to see the forces of law 
and order break down, with the result that 
the very existence of civilization would be 
placed in jeopardy. It has already been 
shown, however, that the claims made for 
capital punishment as a practical deterrent 
to murder are much exaggerated, if not al- 
together without reasonable basis. We may 
go further than this and argue that capital 
punishment, rather than reducing the total 
level of violence within society, may actually 
lead to its increase. 

One of the major functions of law—per- 
haps its highest function—is the difficult 
task of keeping the forces of hate and vin- 
dictiveness which are bound to arise among 
any large group of people under control.“ 
This is not to suggest that the state has any 
responsibility for teaching morality to its 
citizens. Distinguishing the concept of state 
from that of society we recognize that each 
of these entities has distinct functions and 
purposes. Society is the larger entity with- 
in which the individual finds freedom for 
the development of his own private moral 
and social satisfactions. The state, on the 
other hand, is theoretically subordinate to 
society and has the limited function of main- 
taining a legal order which is meant to serve 
the interests of all the individual persons 
and groups who collectively comprise 
society.” It is no longer possible to hold, 
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however, as Herbert Spencer and other early 
liberals did, that the state has no other 
function than the negative one of main- 
taining a bare legal order that has no rele- 
vance whatever to morality. It is true, of 
course, that the state has no right to directly 
teach morality. This is the province of the 
church, the family, and other spontaneous 
associations within society that are qualified 
to carry out this highly important function. 
But we now acknowledge the fact that the 
law, while it is theoretically neutral in re- 
gard to ethical matters, does have the prac- 
tical effect of setting a moral example for 
those who are regulated by it. 

This is the reasoning behind the assertion 
that capital punishment may actually in- 
crease the level of violence within society 
rather than diminish it. The state, when it 
carries out the execution of one of its mem- 
bers, unconsciously develops attitudes in the 
minds of the remainder of its citizens which 
may have dire social consequences. Just as 
the citizen-soldier loses his horror of killing 
in time of war because he is rewarded for 
doing it, so the average citizen is apt to 
be made brutal by the example set for him 
by the State when it takes life. As Weihofen 
puts it: “Official killing by the state makes 
killing respectable. It not merely dulls 
the sensibilities of people to cruelty and in- 
humanity but actually stimulates cruelty.” “ 
Civilization, as Victor Gollancz points out, 
cannot be preserved by conduct which is in 
itself barbaric.“ Capital punishment, on 
this view, is itself an act of violence. Never 
having personally witnessed an execution, 
most of us are not fully aware of how 
brutal and out of keeping with our moral 
ideals an execution is. Those who have 
studied the subject, however, report that the 
typical condemned prisoner suffers a thou- 
sand deaths before his life is finally snuffed 
out. We may argue in return, of course, that 
a murderer deserves to suffer, just as the 
victim he killed was made to suffer. To 
argue in this way, however, is to confuse the 
idea of justice with the spirit of revenge; 
it is tacit admission that we actually enjoy 
the thought of another human being made 
to suffer. 

Most of us, of course, are quick to deny 
that we derive any sadistic enjoyment from 
the execution of a criminal. Unfortunately, 
however, we are not always aware of the 
unconscious motives which help to deter- 
mine our actions. Were we completely ra- 
tional in regard to the criminal, we would 
experience no emotional involvement what- 
ever when we consider his fate. But who in 
good conscience can claim that he has al- 
ways been calm and detached upon hearing 
of some particularly gruesome crime? Most 
of us realize full well, when we are honest 
enough to admit it, that there is something 
in ourselves which is akin to that which is 
in the criminal. The average person, in the 
very act of attempting to live up to the let- 
ter of the civil law, not to mention his own 
personal moral code, is compelled to repress 
a host of natural instincts within himself 
which make him into a human being. Mod- 
ern psychiatry suggests that most individuals 
at one point or another in their lives develop 
guilt feelings as a result of this repression. 
The criminal who goes to his death in the 
execution chamber, on this view, serves as 
the means by which the rest of us are able 
to vicariously purge our own personalities 
of burdensome feelings of guilt.“ This is 
particularly true in the case of the criminal 
who has been convicted of rape. All of us 
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know how powerful a force the sexual urge 
is within ourselves. The normal individual 
takes personal pride in the fact that he is 
able to keep his sexual desires under control. 
This seems to make us all the more vindic- 
tive toward the individual who lacks the in- 
ner strength to emulate our good example. 
The zealous way in which we punish the sex 
offender is stark testimony to the fact that 
we are ourselves fearful that we might some- 
time engage in the same kind of antisocial 
behavior.” 

Being a relatively new branch of science, 
psychiatry is not yet sufficiently accepted by 
the general public to permit any thorough- 
going revision of the law in conformity with 
its findings. The above argument against 
capital punishment is thus apt to be rejected 
offhand by the majority of persons as being 
out of touch with reality. But as Plato 
argued in his Republic, the ideas the ma- 
jority of us accept as valid may only be 
shadows of the truth. It is painful to ad- 
mit that we as a society actually enjoy in- 
flicting pain upon criminals for the personal 
satisfaction it affords our egos.* Yet if this 
is not so, why do we continue to subject the 
condemned prisoner to a torture which is as 
mentally painful as being broken on the 
wheel was physically painful? Were we as 
charitable as Socrate’s executioners, we 
might permit the condemned prisoner to end 
his own life by taking poison in the seclusion 
of his cell, Not only is this method less 
physically painful than other forms of execu- 
tion we presently employ but it would per- 
mit him to retain a semblance of his human 
dignity to the last possible moment.” In- 
stead of choosing this more humane method 
of execution, we force the individual con- 
demned to death to submit to a number of 
indecencies before we permit death to ease 
his suffering. Just as the mythical Tantalos 
was condemned to stand in a pool of water 
that ever receded from his thirsty lips, so 
we condemn the prisoner to what may prove 
to be several years of anxious waiting in 
death row, only to learn in the end that he 
must dle after all. If he is to be elec- 
trocuted, he must submit to having his 
ankles, wrists, and head shaved. Then, hav- 
ing finished his last meal on earth, he must 
walk under his own power to the execution 
chamber where he will at last come face to 
face with his maker. All too often the con- 
demned prisoner is unable to walk to the 
place of execution, with the awkward result 
that he must be carried there by the prison 
officials while a chaplain walks nearby in 
hope that he may be of some consolation at 
some point in the proceedings. 

If we were certain that only the guilty 
are condemned to death, the brutal drama 
which accompanies an execution might con- 
celvably be justifiable. But as Prof. Ed- 
win M. Borchard has shown in his collec- 
tion of case studies in mistaken identity, the 
courts, however careful they may be, very 
often convict innocent men.” Not only is it 
difficult to obtain reliable testimony in a 
murder trial but the very nature of the 
event causes farreaching psychological re- 
percussions throughout society. From the 
moment a crime is first announced in the 
newspapers the civil authorities are deluged 
with false information from mentally un- 
stable individuals. As the trial reaches its 
climax various persons emerge from the 
anonymity of the public to claim a part in 
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the drama. “In our own time, we have been 
treated often to the fantastic spectacle of 
the innocent voluntarily confessing to mur- 
der, putting their own lives in jeopardy for 
a moment in the spotlight.“ 4 Worse than 
this, there is reason to believe that the wide 
publicity a murder trial receives leads to 
imitative crime. This may explain why 
murders follow one another in rapid succes- 
sion at certain times, whereas at other times 
there is very little violence within society.™ 

It is shocking to realize that the “only” 
persons who are actually made to suffer the 
death penalty in this country are “unfor- 
tunates without friends or money.“ » In 
theory the American system of criminal law 
does not distinguish between persons or show 
favoritism toward any group or class. In 
actual practice, however, the law is brought 
to bear most heavily, and often with ven- 
geance, on a very small percentage of the 
population. In every society known to his- 
tory there have always been one or more 
minority groups that have been held suspect 
by the majority. In America it is the foreign 
born, and particularly the Negroes, who are 
considered strange and different and are 
thus largely treated as outsiders. Recogniz- 
ing very little kinship or common ideals with 
these minority groups, we seem to derive 
sadistic pleasure from punishing individual 
persons from them who come into conflict 
with the law.” “ 

An analysis of national criminal statistics 
reveals that 50 percent more Negroes are 
actually executed in this country than are 
whites. While this might seem to imply 
that Negroes are basically more violent in 
temperament or nature than are whites, the 
facts do not bear out this conclusion. In 
the State of Virginia, as an example, no 
white man has been convicted of rape in the 
past 50 years. Yet in this same period 59 
Negroes have been executed on conviction 
of this crime.” Obviously the law has been 
brought to bear more heavily on Negroes 
than whites. 

In the light of such social injustice, the 
retention of capital punishment as an official 
policy of the state has become a matter of 
great concern to many thinking Americans. 
Among those who are disturbed by the idea 
of continuing to employ the death penalty 
as a social t is the sensitive Chris- 
tian who feels that “society is itself indelibly 
corrupted when it assumes the prerogative 
of God and attempts to impose or even 
threatens to impose on anybody, whether 
guilty or innocent, the final and irreversible 
judgment of death.“ * In the mind of this 
type of religious person capital punishment 
not only rules out the possibility that the 
individual criminal might be reformed by 
society but asserts in absolute terms that 
he is also completely beyond the redemptive 
power of God. This, of course, is an assump- 
tion which no thoughtful Christian con- 
sciously cares to 

On the secular plane, many persons are 
opposed to the retention of capital punish- 
ment on the grounds that it makes even 
greater the wide discrepancy which exists be- 
tween democratic theory and practice in the 
United States. One of the most widely ac- 
cepted principles of liberal democracy is a 
sincere respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual. While the right to life can in no 
sense be defended as absolute, democracy 
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insists that the individual should never be 
deprived of his life without good cause de- 
termined through due process of law. The 
deep reverence for human life which is 
fundamental to the theory of democracy is 
reflected in the fact that the movement to- 
ward the abolition of capital punishment has 
made its greatest advances in those coun- 
tries which have adopted democratic forms 
of government. Of the Western democracies, 
only Britain, France, and the United States 
will condone the death penalty, and Britain 
is making rapid strides in the direction of 
abolition. 

It is not by accident that democratic na- 
tions have generally veered away from the 
use of capital punishment, whereas totali- 
tarian governments have found it compatible 
with their goals and have thus encouraged 
its use. In counterdistinction to totali- 
tarianism, there is general agreement among 
the theorists of democracy that the state is 
not an end in itself but is merely the means 
by which the good of the individual is to be 
furthered. This means, of course, that a 
dem: must be extremely cautious in 
what it decides when its government engages 
in the formulation of policy in regard to the 
taking of human life. Democratic govern- 
ments in practice have often sanctioned the 
taking of life when it was thought essential 
to the maintenance of the general welfare, 
as in time of war and in the preservation of 
domestic tranquility. But ultimately they 
must defend their actions in terms of what 
is just and fair rather than what is most 
expeditious. As Machiavelli so clearly saw, 
the most difficult problems of statecraft are 
easily solved when those who exercise po- 
litical power are guided by no consideration 
other than that of expediency. In any de- 
mocracy worthy of the name, however, the 
easy solutions Machiavelll urged upon his 
prince are not easily adopted. This goes a 
long way toward explaining why the death 
penalty in the United States is so seldom 
carried out. Even if it might conceivably 
be proven a highly efficacious deterrent to 
murder, we are still compelled to justify its 
use in terms of our fundamental ideals and 
values. And here we find that the theory 
of capital punishment is hopelessly out of 
keeping with the basic principles we as a 
nation profess to believe in, for in taking 
the life of the criminal we are actually treat- 
ing him as a means to the good of others 
rather than as an end in himself.“ 

Totalitarianism, on the other hand, which 
has generally been judged guilty of rere 
ing the advance of human standards 
decency, has not been troubled with Bo 
such moral scruples. Extending the use of 
capital punishment to political crimes, total- 
itarian governments justify their actions on 
the argument that anything is right if it 
furthers the good of the whole society. This 
is evident in the statement by Mussolini that 
“the state is an absolute before which in- 
dividuals and groups are relattve.“ » Con- 
vinced that the end of the state is more 
important in value than the rights of the 
individual, the elimination of recalcitrant 
and politically unstable individuals has be- 
come an accepted means to the greater glory 
of every totalitarian regime we have wit- 
nessed thus far. In retaining capital pun- 
ishment for its supposed qualities as a social 
expedient, American democracy comes dan- 
gerously close to accepting the totalitarian 
precept that the life of the individual has 
little real significance compared with the 
superior interest of the whole society. 
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Any real progress we are apt to make in 
reducing the incidence of crime within 
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American society must come about through 
efforts to revise our basic outlook toward 
crime and the criminal. We must come to 
realize in this regard that the idea that 
crime, including murder, is something the 
individual freely and willfully chooses to 
engage in is a theological doctrine and is not 
a logically defensible proposition.“ This 
attitude is based on the highly dubious sup- 
position that some individuals are born with 
defective moral characters and are therefore 
destined to do the evil rather than the good. 
While we may have no quarrel with this idea 
when it is presented as a theological state- 
ment, we must totally reject it when it is 
introduced as a possible guide for our actions 
in social and political matters. Not only is 
the self-righteous indignation which charac- 
terizes this attitude toward the criminal 
morally offensive when it is advanced as a 
practical solution to the problem of crime 
but it so completely distorts our social vision 
that we are unable to formulate any intelli- 
gent policy in the all-important area of 
human relations. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest 
that a life of crime is never actually chosen 
by any individual but is a fate that has 
been arbitrarily assigned to him by his so- 
ciety. So far as good and evil are con- 
cerned, the average indiyidual at birth is en- 
tirely neutral. Some few people, of course, 
are born with defective mentalities and are 
therefore practically destined to come into 
conflict with the law at one point or another 
in their lives if the circumstances of their 
environment also tend to lead in this direc- 
tion. But this type of person belongs in a 
mental institution where he might be kept 
out of serious trouble if not rehabilitated 
for a normal life within society. The average 
individual, if provided with a fairly ade- 
quate environment, invariably attempts to 
attain the goals and personal satisfactions 
his society has taught him to value. It 
clearly follows from this that any large scale 
deviation from the socially accepted norm 
of behavior, such as the crime wave this 
country is experiencing at the present time, 
is symptomatic of serious deficiencies in the 
institutional and value arrangement of so- 
ciety.“ Plato in his Republic“ makes men- 
tion of two different social types that have 
since the earliest times been a problem to 
government. The ordinary drone, according 
to him, is the socially deprived person who 
has become lazy and indifferent as a result 
of his life of poverty but is otherwise harm- 
less. The drone that stings, on the other 
hand, is that deprived individual who has 
been made bitter by the thought of the so- 
cial injustices he feels he has suffered and 
consequently hecomes a threat to the sta- 
bility of the social order. It is to Plato's 
credit that he clearly distinguishes between 
these two types. The first of these two 
classes of persons is comparable to the mod- 
ern lower income group, while the second is 
what we generally refer to as our criminal 
element. There are two alternatives we may 
choose from in attacking the problem these 
classes present to government. The state, to 
continue the metaphor begun by Plato, 
might instigate a program of pest control 
designed to rid society of its drones that 
sting. But this has the unfortunate result 
of indirectly goading the ordinary drones to 
pick up the weapons of their fallen com- 
rades in misfortune and to join the ranks of 
the harmful pests. The other method, al- 
though the more difficult one, is for the state 
to directly attack the problems of poverty 
and social injustice, thereby eliminating the 
basic cause of criminal activity. All efforts 
to reduce the level of crime within society 


% See Kosetler, op. cit., supra, note 12, at 
93-94. 

“ For a very illuminating discussion of this 
problem, see Herbert Read, “Anarchy and 
Order: Essays in Politics” (1954). 
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are bound to fail until we realize that the 
reform of the criminal is inseparably con- 
nected with the general reform of our social 
and economic institutions.“ 

Fundamental social and economic reforms, 
of course, are not accomplished overnight 
nor are they ever complete. Yet we must not 
allow this fact to lead us to adopt an atti- 
tude of hopeless pessimism regarding crime 
and the criminal. If we can bring ourselves 
to clearly understand that the criminal is 
the product of inadequate social and eco- 
nomic arrangements within society, we will 
be capable of creating ideals against which 
existing arrangements can be judged. A so- 
ciety that can create ideals for itself is a dy- 
namic society capable of accomplishing al- 
most anything it sets out to do. This is the 
only intelligent approach to the problem of 
crime. It is a terribly difficult goal to set for 
ourselves. Yet we must recognize the fact 
that if we fail to solve our basic social prob- 
lems, we must fall back on the easy way 
out, which consists of the futile method of 
attempting to repress crime through the 
vicious expedient of capital punishment.“ 

The first step we must take in an attempt 
to revise our perspective toward murder is 
to bring ourselves to clearly realize that mur- 
der is not a wholly natural act of man but 
one which is greatly conditioned by the mores 
of society. One of the most pronounced at- 
titudes that characterizes American society 
at the present time is the general assumption 
that “wherever there is a conflict between 
human relations and necessity, the outcome 
is not only inevitable but even progressive 
when necessity wins.“ “ This idea is clearly 
reflected in our attitude toward the con- 
victed murderer. It is n for our 
peace of mind and public safety that we re- 
move such individuals from our midst, This 
we do by locking them up in penitentiaries 
or, more rarely, by carrying out the threat- 
ened death penalty. But in either case we 
have clearly announced that public necessity 
is more important than the intrinsic value 
of the human beings concerned. This fact 
has not gone unnoticed by those who are 
responsible for catering to the public’s enter- 
tainment desires. As a consequence, the 
American youth of today is raised on an 
enriched pap of horror and suspense. His 
heroes are fast-shooting cowboys, cagey de- 
tectives, and. toughened combat veterans. 
While it may be true that he instinctively 
knows the difference between the “good guys” 
and the “bad guys,” a steady entertainment 
diet of violence and bloodshed is bound to 
impress upon his mind the thought that life 
is cheap. How could he believe otherwise 
when he knows full well that the society of 
which he is a part “almost reaches out to 
encourage murder.“ © It would be strange 
indeed, in the light of the present cultural 
situation in America, if today’s youth took 
seriously the religious injunction that life is 
sacred. 

We cannot look forward to a reduction in 
the rate of homicide in this country until 
we undertake the extremely difficult task of 
revising our basic attitudes and values con- 
cerning the worth and significance of human 
life.“ While the problem of changing fun- 
damental attitudes of this kind is not one 
that is given to easy solutions, neither is it 
insoluble. Much study must be applied to 
this question before we can find a way out 
of our predicament. There are, however, two 
practical and immediate steps we might take 
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that are almost certain to result in a sharp 
decline in the rate of homicide within the 
United States. First, laws pertaining to the 
sale and possession of guns must be tight- 
ened and more closely supervised, for “it is a 
well-known fact that. stringent regulations 
* * * governing the possession of firearms 
will reduce the number of murders.“ * It is 
not enough, however, that this program be 
carried out by the civil authorities alone. 
No progress in this direction can be made 
so long as Americans continue to think of 
the privilege of owning firearms as a natural 
right that cannot be interfered with for any 
purpose. Public opinion must be educated 
to adopt the attitude that firearms are not 
playthings but extremely dangerous imple- 
ments of violence. Secondly, Kentucky, 
along with the other States that still retain 
capital punishment, must immediately abol- 
ish it. This will have the effect of raising 
the respect felt for the sanctity of human life 
in the minds of all Americans. It is not in 
the least unrealistic to predict that if capital 
punishment were abolished, the rate of homi- 
cide in this State would immediately drop. 
Let us hope that Kentucky is not the last 
State to give up the death penalty as it was 
the last to abandon the practice of public 
executions, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
also unanimous consent that an article 
by Daniel M. Berman which appeared 
in the New Jersey State Bar Journal, 
1959 winter issue, be printed at. this 
point in my remarks. 

Also, an article written by Dr. Thor- 
sten Sellin, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which was re- 
printed from the September 1961 issue 
of Federal Probation. 

The articles very effectively demon- 
strate how capital punishmen“ has failed 
to deter crime. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


As far back as 1915, the New Jersey Senate 
passed a bill abolishing the death penalty in 
this State. But the bill was lost in the as- 
sembly. However, the following year the 
mandatory death penalty in murder was 
eliminated and the jury given the power to 
recommend life imprisonment. In 1919, the 
jury's prerogative was further clarified. 

The legislature in New Jersey has again 
been in the process of considering whether 
to do away with capital punishment, with- 
out getting down to a decision. The long 
transcript of the well-attended, 2-day public 
hearing in 1958, probably constitutes the 
most impressive monument to citizen con- 
cern on this issue anywhere and any time 
in the Nation's history, according to Hugh 
Adam Bedau, of the Department of Philoso- 
phy of Princeton University, who has spear- 
headed the fight for abolition in this State. 
The curious fact is that, in practice, the 
death penalty here as elsewhere has already 
been curtailed almost to the point of actual 
abolition. 

Legislatures seem to be lagging every- 
where behind the courts, in this particu- 
lar, and in this State it is to be wondered 
sometimes whether some legislators are even 
familiar with the opinions of the courts. In 
some States and in the Federal system as 
well, the lawmakers had actually length- 
ened the list of offenses which, in theory, 
may be punished by execution. But judges 
and juries show increasing reluctance to im- 
pose the ultimate penalty. 

The contrast is evident in the fact that, 
although there are 81 separate capital of- 
fenses on the books in the United States, 
only 7 have been punished by death. New 


„ Calvert, op. cit. supra note 14, at 164. 
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Jersey’s case is somewhat typical. Although 
the State has executed criminals for only the 
offenses of first-degree murder and kidnap- 
ing, its statutes list two other capital crimes: 
treason, and, a whimsical item—attempts to 
assault the President, any official in the 
line of succession to the Presidency, a Gov- 
ernor, or the heir apparent or heir presump- 
tive to the throne of a foreign state. 


PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY 


Paradoxically, then, there has been a 
steady drop in the number of executions in 
the United States, even as the list of capital 
crimes has been lengthened. In the 1930's, 
the average year saw 150 convicted felons pay 
the supreme penalty, By 1951 the number 
had fallen to 105, and in both 1956 and 1957, 
it stood at 65. In 1957, only 22 of the 42 
jurisdictions retaining capital punishment 
actually used it—and a majority of the exe- 
cutions took place in four States, Georgia, 
Louisiana, California, and Texas. New Jer- 
sey has had no executions since August 1956; 
in the past 2 years, the State supreme court 
has ordered new trials in most first-degree 
murder cases it has reviewed. 

A considerable number of States have been 
making efforts to abolish capital punish- 
ment in theory as it has already been limited 
in practice. In 1958 the six abolitionist 
States—Michigan, Rhode Island, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Maine— 
were joined by Delaware, and the admission 
of Alaska to the Union adds still another 
State to the ranks. In a referendum in 1958, 
Oregon came within 10,000 votes (out of a 
total of more than half a million) of ap- 
proving abolition. And there are strong 
abolitionist movements in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee—and, of course, 
New Jersey. 

Thus, although theory still lags behind 
practice, the trend seems clear: Capital pun- 
ishment is on the way out. 

An important reason for its demise is the 
modern shift in emphasis from retribution 
to rehabilitation as the goal of penology. 
The present tendency is to attempt, first and 
foremost, to remove the conditions in which 
crime tends to breed. And, when a crime is 
committed, its perpetrator becomes a logical 
subject for study to determine whether he 
can be made fit for reinstatement in free 
society. Viewed in this light, the death 
penalty is an anachronistic relic of retribu- 
tive justice. 


THE DEATH PENALTY DOES NOT DETER 


There is, however, an even more compel- 
ling reason why capital punishment has been 
losing ground: It has failed as a deterrent 
to crime. 

The death penalty as a weapon against 
major offenses seems perfectly good common- 
sense; the greater the crime, the greater the 
threat needed to deter it. Commonsense, 
however, has broken down in the face of 
statistics. Several deserve enumeration: 

1. As the number of executions has fallen, 
the murder rate might have been expected 
to increase, if the deterrent theory is valid. 
It has, however, gone steadily down. When 
proponents of capital punishment claim that 
the decline would have been even more rapid 
if there were more executions, they exchange 
the terra firma of provable fact for the wild 
blue yonder of sheer speculation, 

2. States and nations which have scrapped 
the death penalty have generally seen no 
increase in the incidence of murder. A Brit- 
ish Royal Commission, after a 4-year study 
of the problem, concluded: “* there is 
no clear evidence in any of the figures we 
have examined that abolition of capital 
punishment has led to an increase of the 
homicide rate, or that its reintroduction has 
led to a fall.” 

3. States which have eliminated capital 
punishment have lower murder rates than 
those which retain it. In 1957, for example, 
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the abolitionist States Maine and Rhode 
Island had lower rates than New England 
as a whole, Michigan and Wisconsin fared 
better than the East North Central States 
generally, and Minnesota and North Dakota 
were well below the average of the West 
North Central States. In striking contrast, 
Georgia, with the largest number of execu- 
tions in the Nation (14 in 1957), had the 
lion’s share of the murders, 

It is difficult to study these statistical facts 
without coneluding that apparently capital 
punishment is totally -ineffective as a deter- 
rent to murder. Perhaps the explanation is 
simply that while fear of punishment often 
dissuades people from committing minor 
crimes, for which the motive may be trivial, 
it has no effect on major crimes, for which 
the motive is often overwhelming. Certainly 
knowledge of consequences does not enter 
into the thinking of a psychopath. Neither 
can it stay the hand of the man who kills in 
a wild fit of rage. The only class of mur- 
derers for which capital punishment could 
have any deterrent value is professional gun- 
men—and we have perversely deprived the 
death penalty of precisely the quality which 
might make it somewhat effective with this 
group; certainty that it will be imposed on 
the malefactor. 

As a matter of fact, only about 1 percent 
of those convicted of intentional homicide 
are obliged to walk the last mile. With odds 
of almost 100-to-1 in his favor, why should 
the professional criminal hesitate? In ad- 
dition, we have made the deterrent even less 
effective by painstakingly attempting to 
make executions more humane. Surely we 
are guilty of the epitome of inconsistency 
when, while retaining the death penalty for 
its deterrent value, we continue searching 
for swifter and more painless methods of 
administering it. 

In any event, the professional gunman 
represents only a small fraction of the num- 
ber executed. Of the 157 men New Jersey 
has put to death, for example, only 45 had 
ever been institutionalized—and ably 
few of these could accurately be labeled 
“professionals.” 


WHO PAYS THE PENALTY? 


Thus the statistics, buttressed by logic, 
indicate the futility of capital punishment 
as a deterrent. But there is an additional 
tragically ironical possibility to consider: Its 
existence may actually tend to boost the 
murder ‘rate. A disturbing indication of 
this was furnished by the British, who be- 
gan an 18-month suspension of death pen- 
alty at the end of 1955. During the mora- 
torium, the Home Office reports, the number 
of murders was almost 10 percent below what 
it had been during the preceding year and 
a half. And, during the 18 months after 
the hangman’s vacation ended, the number 
of murders jumped more than 25 percent. 
The experience of most other abolitionist 
countries and States also indicates the pos- 
sibility that there is a contagion between 
executions and capital crimes. 

The reasons for this are by no means 
clear. Perhaps capital punishment, by di- 
minishing respect for human life, actually 
breaks down a most formidable barrier to 
murder. Or perhaps the explanation is that 
an execution glorifies both the killer and his 
deed, How else can one interpret the com- 
mon phenomenon of innocent men confess- 
ing to murders? Why else does the number 
of murders seem to rise on the nights execu- 
tions take place? 

If explanations of the possible correlation 
between capital punishment and murder are 
difficult, there is nothing obscure about an- 
other fact concerning the death penalty: It 
has been used far more frequently against 


‘Negroes than against whites. From 1930 to 


1957, with whites composing about 90 per- 
cent of the population, more than half the 
executions in the United States were of Ne- 
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groes, according to official statistics of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The figures are 
especially horrifying with regard to execu- 
tions for rape: Seven Southern States which 
doomed 78 Negroes for the offense have never 
put a white man to death for it although 
many have been convicted. 

The use of capital punishment as an in- 
strument of race hatred is perhaps only part 
of a larger problem. Clarence Darrow put 
his finger on it when he predicted that no 
rich man would ever be executed. Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes, of Sing Sing, who led 150 men 
to the electric chair, testified that the fore- 
cast was accurate. All were poor and most 
of them were friendless,” he reported. None 
could afford a good lawyer. 

Much of the same statement would have 
to be made by New Jersey's wardens, 28 per- 
cent of those who suffered the death penalty 
in this State were foreign born and 34 per- 
cent were Negroes. The remainder, too, were 
poor and uneducated. Only a few had ad- 
vanced as far as high school; hardly any had 
been graduated, Of the 157, only 1 had had 
a college education. 


THE PENALTY IS SELF-DEFEATING 


But the class implications of capital pun- 
ishment are something of a peripheral issue. 
There are other, even more relevant argu- 
ments which are helping the abolitionist 
cause. 

1. The wrong man is sometimes con- 
victed. Readers of Edwin M. Borchard's 
“Convicting the Innocent” and Jerome and 
Barbara Frank’s “Not Guilty” do not have 
to be convinced that mistakes can be made. 
When the wrongfully accused is still alive, 
at least some sort of restitution can be 
made. 

2. The existence of capital punishment 
results in the freeing of many guilty men, 
since juries are reluctant to convict when 
execution will probably—or certainly 
follow. 

3. In States where death is the punish- 
ment for crimes like kidnaping and armed 
robbery, the offender has nothing to lose 
by committing murder in order to liquidate 
the witnesses. 

4. Capital punishment makes jury selec- 
tion difficult, since many prospective 
men and true are also disbelievers in the 
death penalty. 


THE HAINES BILL 


As knowledge of all these facts spreads, 
the cause of abolition advances. The ques- 
tion now is: Should New Jersey join the 
procession? 

The current drive is led by C. William 
Haines, Republican, of Burlington. In com- 
mittee hearings on his proposed bills, an 
array of distinguished witnesses has brought 
the facts about capital punishment to the 
attention of the legislature. Their general 
point of view is that New Jersey, with its 
streamlined court system, its progressive 
probation and parole methods, and its ad- 
vanced institutional programs should now 
take the logical next step. 

The next step as Mr. Haines outlines it is 
by no means soft on the criminal. On the 
contrary, the Haines measure would mean 
that no one convicted of first-degree murder 
could be paroled until he had served 30 full 
years of his sentence. Lifers paroled under 
the present law have served an average of 
less than 19 years. The difficult release pro- 
cedure now recommended is especially de- 
plorable, because murderers—who are seldom 
professional criminals—are generally con- 
sidered particularly good parole risks. In 
New Jersey, only 10 of the 117 lifers released 
since the parole board was established in 
1949 have violated parole. None of them 
committed another murder. 

But although some think that life im- 
prisonment, particularly in Assemblyman 
Haines’ formulation, is based on the same 
outmoded theory as capital punishment, 
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abolition of the death penalty would at least 
advance the line of serimmage a little closer 
to the goal of rational penology. In any 
event, some think the Haines bill is all the 
people will accept. at the present time. Possi- 
bly, however, we give the public too little 
credit. One wonders what the attitude of 
the man in the street might be if he was 
informed, in addition to the arguments out- 
lined above, of the following: 

Executions are not cheaper than life terms 
when one counts the cost of the lengthy 
trials and elaborate appeals to which capital 
cases almost invariably lead. 

Thirty-three nations have discarded the 
death penalty without. regrets, and Britain 
has recently abridged its catalog of capital 
crimes. 

The death penalty used to be imposed for 
the most petty crimes, but it was scrapped 
upon the realization that it seemed to have 
little deterrent power even against these. 

If the case against capital punishment is 
as overwhelming as the statistics and sound 
reason seem to indicate, immediate abolition 
would appear called for. If not, now is a 
good time for the death penalty’s proponents 
to come forward and prove their case. 


[From Federal Probation, September 1961] 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


(By Thorsten Sellin, Ph. D., professor of 
sociology, University of Pennsylvania) 


Last year 57 men were executed in the 
United States. Five States—Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, New York, and Texas—ac- 
counted for 37 of the executions. Two of 
them were for kidnaping—one in California 
(the Chessman case) and one in Oklahoma. 
There was one execution in Georgia for rob- 
bery, one in California for aggravated as- 
sault by a life prisoner, and eight for rape— 
three in Texas, and one in each of the States 
of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. The remaining 45 ex- 
ecutions were for murder in the first degree. 

Although there have been during the 31- 
year period 1930 to 1960 11 executions for 
burglary, 23 for armed robbery, and 434 for 
rape, all in the Southern States, as well as 
5 executions in California for aggravated as- 
sault by a life prisoner, 8 for espionage, and 
18 for kidnaping, it is the 3,186 executions 
for murder that have evoked most discussion. 
The literature on the death penalty in the 
United States can be said to deal almost 
exclusively with this crime. Because of the 
dearth of data concerning the use of capital 
punishment for other crimes than murder, I 
shall therefore focus this article on the mur- 
der problem. 

It is evident from the figures given above 
that the death penalty is the rarest of all 
punishments. To an objective observer of 
the social scene, it is therefore amazing to 
note the emotional fervor that animates any 
discussion about it. Numerically insignifi- 
cant as it is in practice, attitudes toward 
it are rooted deep in the sentiments of peo- 
ple and arouse powerful emotions whenever 
its justification is questioned. So long as 
the status quo is undisturbed nothing hap- 
pens, but the moment it is attacked, either 
by abolitionists who want to eliminate the 
death penalty from the law or by retention- 
ists who want to maintain or reinstate it, 
the debate begins. The antagonists bom- 
bard each other with facts. Beliefs and 
opinions, often based on spurious or anec- 
dotal evidence, are offered in support of the 
one or the other viewpoint, the Bible is 
liberally quoted by both sides, and each 
side mocks at the views of the other. In the 
heat engendered by the debate, epithets are 


All data concerning executions have come 
from National Prisoner Statistics, No. 26, 
March 1961: “Executions, 1960.” Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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flung. The abolitionists are called maudlin 
or misguided do-gooders, and the retention- 
ists backward, out of tune with the times, 
and at the worst, sadists. It is only fair to 
say that in abusive name calling the aboli- 
tionists lag for behind their opponents. 


PUEPOSE OF THE DEATH PENALTY 


Although it is sometimes said that the 
death penalty serves a eugenic purpose, this 
argument is absurd since so few are executed 
and since their sterilization would just as 
effectively prevent them from having off- 
spring. It has also been claimed that it is 
an economical way of disposing of criminals 
who, otherwise, would have to be supported 
at public expense—perhaps for the rest of 
their lives. Those who employ this cynical 
argument may be ignorant of the sometimes 
mountainous costs of the administration of 
justice in capital cases and they certainly 
have no knowledge of the realities of prison 
administration. It is no doubt true that 
some prisoners, including some lifers, do not 
make adequate returns to the state—meas- 
ured in dollars and cents—for some of them 
are mentally or physically incapable of doing 
so, But most lifers work in prison. They 
perform domestic services, they work in 
prison shops, they do clerical work. If they 
were paid a wage commensurate with their 
services, they would be able to pay the costs 
of their maintenance, but since they are paid 
little or nothing, it is easy to forget that they 
are a source of financial profit to the insti- 
tution in one way or another. Any prison 
warden will testify to the fact that it is from 
the group of lifers that he draws a consid- 
erable number of trusted inmate employees. 

In the last analysis there are only two pur- 
poses of the death penalty that are worthy 
of attention, for the fate of this punishment 
hangs on them alone. One of these pur- 
poses might be called the protection of the 
community. Those who embrace this aim 
say that the death penalty is needed as a 
threat or warning to deter potential mur- 
derers, and that murderers are too dangerous, 
once they have committed the crime, to be 
kept alive, since they may kill fellow pris- 
oners or prison personnel and may escape 
or be ultimately released on parole or par- 
don, in which case they would again become 
a menace to the community. Hence, it 
would be too risky to substitute life impris- 
onment, so called, for the death penalty. 
` The other purpose is of a different kind. 
Those who support it simply feel that some- 
one who murders another, perhaps under 
certain circumstances, for certain motives, 
or by certain means, has forfeited his life. 
In such cases they see the death penalty as 
the only just punishment, its aim being ret- 
ribution. 

It would be difficult to classify retention- 
ists into those who support the one and 
those who support the other purpose men- 
tioned. Although these purposes are dis- 
tinct, from a conceptual point of view, it is 
by no means certain that they are mutually 
exclusive in people’s minds. I suspect—and 
the reading of many debates on capital pun- 
ishment gives support to that suspicion— 
that many find it possible somehow to 
cherish both of them. 

Are the purposes. of social protection and 
retribution achieved by capital punishment 
and achieved better than by the use of some 
other sanction? For someone who is inter- 
ested in the death penalty as a social insti- 
tution and curious about its survival in the 
criminal law, it is natural to wonder how 
one might be able to find an answer to this 
question, 


DOES THE DEATH PENALTY GIVE MAXIMUM 
SOCIAL PROTECTION? 


I stated above that there are two separate 
problems that confront us in the study of 
this matter. First, does the existence of the 
death penalty instill such fear in men’s 
hearts that the thought of it keeps them 
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from committing murder? Second, if a mur- 
derer is not executed for his crime, does he 
remain a constant danger to the prison com- 
munity, if he is given a prison sentence, and 
to the larger community, if he is granted a 
later release? 


The problem of general deterrence 


In an article published in the June 1961 
issue of the PBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover writes: “No one, unless 
he can probe the mind of every potential 
killer, can say with any authority whatso- 
ever that capital punishment is not a deter- 
rent. As one police officer has asked, ‘How 
cam these authorities possibly know how 
many people are not on death row because 
of the deterrent effect of executions?’ ” This 
statement contains a tacit assumption that 
the death penalty is a deterrent, but no one 
can state with any authority whatsoever that 
capital punishment is a deterrent. So we 
have reached an impasse. If no one can say 
either yes or no on this point, it means 
either that the question is unanswerable or 
that no one has tried to find an answer. 

Now, I am not unaware of the fact that 
police officers, prison wardens, or judges now 
and then claim to know cases where a given 
individual refused, for instance, to carry a 
firearm when participating in a burglary or 
robbery or refused to participate at all if any 
member of the group was so armed, and that 
this is assumed to prove that fear of the 
death penalty dictated this conduct. It is 
not impossible that some of these instances 
may be true. But the stories as printed have 
never clearly indicated whether it was the 
fear of capital punishment rather than the 
fear of taking or participating in taking 
a human life—regardless of the conse- 
quences—that motivated the refusal. Fur- 
thermore, the information seems in many 
cases to have been secured or given under cir- 
cumstances that would make it suspect. 
Even if it were accepted as fact, there is just 
as good evidence that the availability of in- 
struments used to inflict the punishment of 
death has induced people of unbalanced mind 
to seek that punishment as a devious means 
of suicide. When we place these contradic- 
tory facts in a balance it would be rash for 
anyone to claim with assurance that the one 
outweighs the other. 

Even if we recognize that the fear of 
punishment may have some deterrent effect 
and helps to prevent the commission of 
some crimes, there is good reason to think 
that it does not or cannot be operative in 
preventing murders. Life is generally re- 
garded as man’s most valued and even sacred 
possession, and the protection of life by the 
avoidance of doing deliberate harm to others 
or to ourselves is taught to us from child- 
hood in many ways and by many means. 
When in spite of this general social aversion 
to murder, killings occur, it means that the 
perpetrators have either not been properly 
taught to respect human life or that they 
find themselves in a situation where hatred, 
desire, anger, greed, necessity, or the mores 
of a group to which the offender belongs ac- 
quire such dominance that all else is ignored 
or forgotten, including the possible punish- 
ment. The person who carefully plans his 
crime so as to avoid detection has no fear 
of consequences since he is certain he will 
never suffer any. Discounting war and revo- 
lution, all but very few people, even most 
murderers, consider the taking of life as a 
terrible moral wrong. It is this feeling that 
ultimately is the great deterrent. 

If we were to take the ultracynical view 
that people obey the law only because they 
want to avoid the consequences of disobedi- 
ence and not because they live according 
to a moral code which also finds its expres- 
sion in legal prohibitions, we would have to 


* Reproduced in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
June 18, 1961. 
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assume that potential offenders fear the con- 
sequences somewhat in proportion to the 
risk of suffering them. But, statistics tell 
us that the risk of being executed for mur- 
der is small. It is extremely small for gang- 
sters who, according to the supporters of the 
death penalty, are among those who should 
be made to fear it most. According to the 
last annual report of the Chicago Crime 
Commission there were 947 gang murders 
in Chicago since 1919. I suppose it is not 
an overestimate to assume that at least two 
persons, the actual killer and the one who 
ordered the killing, participated in these 
murders. In that case, there were a mini- 
mum of 1,900 murderers involved. Of these 
17 were convicted but several of them were 
later freed by the Supreme Court on appeal.“ 
There is nothing new in this story, for it 
has its counterpart in all cities where or- 
ganized crime is found. 

If the risk of execution is regarded as the 
important element in deterring persons from 
committing murder we are therefore leaning 
on a mighty weak reed. That risk isso much 
smaller than the risk of the potential mur- 
derer being killed by his intended victim, by 
the police, or by some bystander during or 
after the crime. 

“During the period 1934-54 (in Chicago), 
for instance, policemen killed 69, and private 
citizens 261 criminals or suspects involved 
in homicide, or a total of 331. During the 
same period there were 45 persons executed 
for murder in the Cook County jail. In 
other words, there were nearly eight times as 
many homicidal offenders killed unofficially, 
so to speak, as were those electrocuted. 
There were 5,132 murders and nonnegligent 
manslaughters known to the police during 
those years. In connection with 6.45 per- 
cent of these homicides, a criminal or sus- 
pect met his death at the hands of police or 
citizens, while 0.88 percent were put to death 
in the electric chair,” + 

Judging from the number of murders and 
nonnegligent manslaughters known to the 
police and published in “Uniform Crime Re- 
ports” for the year 1959, and taking into ac- 
count a slight increase in 1960, there were a 
minimum of 8400 murders and nonnegli- 
gent manslaughters last year (1960) in the 
States that still have the death penalty, and 
of these offenses the number punishable by 
death would probably be at least 1,260, or 15 
percent of the total. This is a most conserv- 
ative estimate. It would be equally conserv- 
ative to say that at least 1,300 persons were 
guilty of these murders and that 1,250 of 
these will never be executed. 

If fear of being executed for murder 
played the great deterrent role claimed by 
retentionists, it would be reasonable to as- 
sume that when this fear is not experienced, 
as in States that have abolished capital 
punishment, or is suddenly removed, when 
a State abolishes this penalty, the result 
would in the first case mean that murder 
rates would be higher than in States that 
have retained the punishment, and in the 
second case that these rates would show an 
increase, which could be stopped or even 
reduced by the simple device of reinstating 
the penalty. When statistics appear to give 
support to such assumptions, retentionists 
are quick to seize upon them to illustrate 
the soundness of their views, but when the 
statistics fail them they are wont to claim 
that statistics demonstrate nothing. 

The only way of testing the correctness 
of the above assumptions, however, is by the 
use of statistics. We have to admit that the 
data available for use are far from perfect 


3 Virgil W. Peterson, “A Report on Chicago 
Crime for 1960.” Chicago: Chicago Crime 
Commission, 1960, p. 56. 

* Thorsten Sellin, “The Death Penalty.” A 
report for the model penal code project of 
the American Law Institute. Philadelphia: 
The American Law Institute, 1959, p. 62. 
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for the purpose of counting the exact num- 
ber of capital murders that occur during 
any given period of time in any jurisdiction, 
small or large. There are no reliable statis- 
tics of capital murders. Such murders are of 
two types. The first includes premeditated 
malicious killings and especially those com- 
mitted by certain methods, such as arson or 
ambush. The second includes killings that 
occur in connection with the commission of 
crimes, such as burglary, robbery, rape, kid- 
naping, etc. Although no count of capital 
murders has so far been made by any official 
agency on a statewide basis, it would prob- 
ably be possible to get a rather accurate 
count of the so-called felony murders, i.e., 
the second class mentioned above, but the 
premeditated murders defy any accurate 
enumeration, since their qualification de- 
pends so greatly on the state of mind of 
the offender, who is often undetected or un- 
known. Therefore we have to use other 
kinds of statistics in an attempt to arrive 
at conclusions. 

For many years we have had statewide 
statistics of deaths due to willful homicides. 
They are based on an analysis of death cer- 
tificates submitted to the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics of the Federal Government from 
all the States of the Union. These certifi- 
cates do not contain any information that 
would make it possible to segregate capital 
murders from other kinds of willful killings. 
They do make it possible to compute rates 
of deaths due to willful homicide and it is 
these death rates which are generally as- 
sumed to be usable as an index to capital 
murders, on the assumption that the propor- 
tion of capital murders, hidden among these 
homicides, remains constant from year to 
year. An increase or a decrease in the total 
homicide death rate in a State, from one year 
to another, is then assumed to reflect a pro- 
portionate increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of capital murders in that State. Ex- 
perts in various countries who have made a 
study of this problem have concluded that 
this assumption is valid. Until it has been 
disproved we have to accept that judgment. 

Abolitionists are frequently guilty of mak- 
ing assertions that the States that have re- 
tained the death penalty have much higher 
homicide crime rates than the States that 
have abolished it. They arrive at that con- 
clusion by simply comparing the rates of 
the two classes of States. This is a reprehen- 
sible practice. The conclusion is accurate 
but the inference is false. Except for Del- 
aware and Rhode Island, the abolition States 
on our continent all border on Canada, and 
all the Northern States have fairly low rates 
of homicide compared with the South, where 
no State has dropped capital punishment. 
The only fair comparison is one that takes 
into account regional differences and there- 
fore compares the homicide rates of an 
abolitionist State with that of its neighbor 
States. 

The diagrams [not printed in the Recorp] 

are based on such comparisons. They show 
both the annual size of the homicide death 
rate per 100,000 population for the period 
1920-58 and the general trend of the rate 
for each set of States compared. 
I compares the abolitionist State of Maine 
with the States of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. Diagram II shows rates for Rhode 
Island (an abolition State), Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. Diagram III contains two 
abolition States, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
compared with Iowa. Diagram IV compares 
Michigan, which has no death penalty for 
murder, with Ohio and Indiana. 

The diagrams are reproduced from “Capi- 
tal Punishment.” Staff Research Report No. 
46. Columbus: Ohio Legislative Service 
Commission, January 1961, pp. 40-42. They 
were copied from Sellin, op. cit., and brought 
up to date. 
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The striking thing about these diagrams is 
that within each set of States the rates are 
so nearly the same annually and the trends 
so closely alike that if the lines were not 
identified with each specific State, no one 
would dare to guess which lines represented 
the abolition States. Generally speaking, all 
the States involved showed a decline in 
homicide deaths during the 39 years exam- 
ined. The Cecline was slight in New England 
and much more pronounced in the Middle 
West, but then the New England rates were 
also generally much lower to begin with. 

It is proper to conclude that States which 
are similar in the character of their popula- 
tion, their urban and industrial develop- 
ment, and their mores have similar homi- 
cide rates, whether or not they have the 
death penalty. In other words, the presence 
of the death penalty for murder in a State 
appears to have no more infiuence on its 
homicide rates than the absence of the 
penalty in a comparable State has on the 
rates of that State. And, if our basic as- 
sumption is correct, what holds true for the 
homicide rates would hold true for the capi- 
tal murder rates, were they obtainable. 

When it once becomes generally under- 
stood that the amount and the trends of 
murder depend on demographic, social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions, one would 
realize that the explanation for rises or falls 
in the statistics of this crime must be sought 
through a study of these conditions, and 
that through such study alone could any 
possible remedy be found. To hope that this 
remedy could be found in the application 
of the death penalty or in its introduction 
is to grasp at a straw. 

We have had some experience in this coun- 
try with such vain efforts.“ Several States 
have temporarily abolished the death pen- 
alty and have then reintroduced it. In some 
of them abolition was followed by a rise in 
homicides, in others by a fall. And when the 
death penalty was introduced the rates 
usually rose. For the reasons already stated, 
the law of murder had apparently nothing 
to do with these variations. 


The dangers of life imprisonment 


But if we do not execute murderers, they 
will remain a menace to all within the walls 
of prisons, it is said; and if they are ever 
released the community will again be 
threatened by them. We should, therefore, 
attempt to discover how capital murderers 
who have been imprisoned for life—which is 
the usual punishment when the death pen- 
alty is not applied—behave while in prison 
and after release. 

The experience of prison administrators is, 
broadly speaking, that lifers are among the 
best behaved prisoners in an institution. 
They obviously may become disciplinary 
problems at some time or other, as do other 
prisoners, but their conduct record is on 
the whole very good. There have been in- 
stances where such prisoners have commit- 
ted a homicide in an attempt to escape or 
as a result of conflicts with other inmates 
or the prison staff, but almost all killings 
committed inside prisons are done by prison- 
ers serving sentences for other crimes than 
homicide. Are such events more common in 
abolition States than in death-penalty 
States? No one knows, since no study has 
been made of this matter. 

The paroled lifer has had an enviable 
record of good behavior so far as we can 
gather from available mformation. I have 
given elsewhere* some data which demon- 
strate this fact. Within the last few months 
the Ohio Legislative Service Commission has 


*Cf. Sellin, op. cit., pp. 34-38; “Capital 
Punishment,” op. cit., pp. 43-45; General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, “Report of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Capital Punish- 
ment.” Harrisburg: The Committee, June 
1961, pp. 24-26. 

Sellin, op. cit., pp. 76-78. 
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furnished additional information on this 
point. In a staff research report, published 
in January, we learn that since Ohio's pres- 
ent parole law became effective in 1945, 
there have been 169 first degree murderers 
paroled in that State, as of October 1, 1960. 
These 169 parolees “have compiled the high- 
est parole success ratio of any offense group 
among the more than 6,000 paroled convicts 
now administered by the Ohio Bureau of 
Probation and Parole. Only two of the 169 
have been returned to penal institutions for 
the commission of new felonies. One of 
these was returned after committing armed 
robbery while on parole, and the other for 
assault with intent to commit a felony. Eight 
more paroled first degree murderers have 
been returned to penal institutions for tech- 
nical violations of parole rules and regula- 
tions or because of general failure to adjust 
satisfactorily to life outside the peniten- 
tiary." The report suggests that the ex- 
planation may be found in the facts that a 
large proportion of first degree murderers 
are highly reformable, that those paroled— 
in Ohio at least—were 30 years old on the 
average when they were committed to serve 
life sentences, but 53 years old on the aver- 
age when they were paroled, and finally that 
those who were not good parole risks serve 
their life sentences in full, In 1957, for in- 
stance, when one prisoner was executed in 
Ohio, 11 prisoners, who were serving definite 
life sentences, died.“ 


Police safety 


Among those who wish the death penalty 
retained there are, of course, people from 
all walks of life, but certain occupational 
groups or professions appear to contain 
a particularly high or at least vocal pro- 
portion of them. This is particularly true 
of the police who rather consistently— 
except in the States that have abolished 
capital punishment—individually or through 
their professional organizations or unions 
make known their views, that if the fear of 
the death penalty is removed by the aboli- 
tion of this punishment, the policeman’s 
vocation would become more hazardous. It 
is assumed that persons engaging in crime 
would, then, be more likely to kill police 
officers who are pursuing, questioning, or 
arresting them. This belief, as well as the 
belief that the death penalty acts generally 
as a unique deterrent, has even led the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to express 
its support of capital punishment, in spite 
of its avowed policy of neutrality. Last 
year, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover stated that policy 
in clear terms. “The FBI * * * is strictly 
a fact-gathering agency. It does not make 
recommendations or evaluations * * * or 
pass opinion relative to information 
gathered. * * * Certainly, it is not the 
function of an agency, which collects the 
facts in a given situation to also pass judg- 
ment on them.“ % In fairness to Mr. Hoover, 
I must say that he was discussing facts 
gathered in the investigation of crime, but 
the FBI also gathers facts about the state 
of crime in the country, publishes these 
facts in its annual “Uniform Crime Reports” 
and has no hesitation about evaluating them. 
In the report published in 1960, covering the 
year 1959, a perfectly amazing page is de- 
voted to a defense of capital punishment. 
Its last two paragraphs read as follows: 

“Some who propose the abolishment of 
capital punishment select statistics that 
‘prove’ their point and ignore those that 
point the other way. Comparisons of mur- 


Capital Punishment,” op. cit., pp. 81- 
82. 

*Communicated by Mr. James McCafferty, 
Criminologist, Bureau of Prisons, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

10 J. Edgar Hoover, “The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation: The Protection of Civil 
Liberties,” American Bar Association Journal, 
vol, 46, August 1960, pp. 836-837. 
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der rates between the 9 States which 
abolished the death penalty or qualified its 
use and the 41 States which have re- 
tained it, either individually, before or after 
abolition, or by group are completely 
inconclusive. 

“The professional law-enforcement officer 
is convinced from experience that the hard- 
ened criminal has been and is deterred from 
killing based on the prospect of the death 
penalty. It is possible that the deterrent 
effect of capital punishment is greater in 
States with a high murder rate if the con- 
ditions which contribute to the act of 
murder develop more frequently in those 
States. For the law-enforcement officer the 
time-proven deterrents to crime are sure 
detection, swift apprehension, and proper 
punishment. Each is a necessary ingredi- 
ent.” 1 

And, in the summary that precedes the 
text of the report we find the sentence, Pro- 
ponents of abolition of capital punishment 
cannot find support for their cause in study 
of State murder rates, since results are in- 
conclusive.” 12 

Having read these statements, one would 
assume that the report contained some facts 
about capital punishment that might ex- 
plain and justify the statements even 
though the fact-gathering agency is not 
supposed to make recommendations or 
evaluations. Not so. The statements are 
gratuitously introduced into an official gov- 
ernmental report that offers nothing to sup- 
port them. They are mentioned here only to 
show the length to which police authorities 
are willing to go in defense of the death 
penalty, even though they have never been 
willing to make any scientific attempt to test 
the validity of their opinions. 

The only more extensive inquiry to dis- 
cover if policemen are better protected in 
States that have capital punishment was 
made in 1955 by the author for the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on Capital Punishment of the 
Canadian Parliament.“ In a recent report 
it is summarized as follows: 

“It was based on a questionnaire sent to 
all police departments in cities with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, according to the 
1950 census, in the 6 States that had no 
death penalty in 1955 and the 11 States 
that bordered on them. Information was re- 
quested on the number of policemen killed 
by lethal weapons in the hands of criminals 
or suspects each year beginning with 1919 
and ending with 1954. Full reports were re- 
turned by 266 cities, representing 55 percent 
of the cities in the abolition States and 41 
percent of those in the capital punishment 
States. 

“Several interesting facts appeared from 
an analysis of the responses to the question- 
naire. First, when comparing groups of 
cities in the two types of States, according 
to the size of the cities, it was found that 
there was no difference in the rates of police- 
men killed in the cities of the capital 
punishment States and in those of the aboli- 
tion States. Second, it was found that in 
both types of States in the northeast part 
of the country, the killing of policemen was 
less frequent than in the Middle West. 
Third, it was found that the decade of 1920- 
30 had been most hazardous to the police 


n “Uniform Crime Reports for the United 
States * * * 1959.” Washington, D.C.: Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Sept. 16, 1960, 
p. 14. 

1 Ibid., p. 3. 

Thorsten Sellin, “The Death Penalty and 
Police Safety,” 2d sess., Parliament, 
1955: “Appendix F of the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence No. 20 of the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on Capital and Corporal Punish- 
ment and Lotteries,” Ottawa: Queen’s Print- 
er, 1955, pp. 718-728. 
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of both types of States and that the number 
of police killed had declined regularly, 
whether the States had or did not have the 
death penalty. * * * It is, therefore, im- 
possible to conclude that the existence of 
this punishment in law or practice affords 
any special protection to the police that 
would not be afforded by the threat of life 
imprisonment.” “ 

This conclusion can be extended. The 
belief that the death penalty is a unique 
instrument for the protection of society 
against murder and superior to life imprison- 
ment in this respect is not supported by 
any credible evidence now available to us. 


IS RETRIBUTION EFFECTIVE? 


There is no denying that many ns 
feel that a person who takes another's life 
under circumstances that qualify the crime 
as murder in the first degree should, in all 
justice, forfeit his life. Some of them are 
quite willing to agree that so far as the pro- 
tection of society is concerned life imprison- 
ment would be just as effective, but they 
feel that the grievous wrong done to the 
family of the victim, the robbing of the 
victim of his chance to enjoy perhaps a long 
life of usefulness, and the display of reck- 
lessness and of perhaps a wicked or depraved 
character on the part of the murderer, fully 
merit his execution. 

This view of justice must be reckoned 
with. Its nature is such that if logic pre- 
vailed those who hold it would maintain 
it even if it were proved that the use of 
the death penalty had socially undesirable 
byproducts, Opponents of the view are 
equally strong in their feelings that to take 
& life deliberately by the State is just as 
reprehensible as murder and is morally 
wrong. 

I do not propose to enter into any debate 
on this issue. Its resolution lies entirely 
within the sphere of moral philosophy. It 
is in such debates that capital punishment 
is discussed, not from the point of view of its 
effectiveness in protecting society but from 
the point of view of its inherent rightness 
or wrongness. However, if I were an ad- 
herent of the view of retributive justice, I 
might—if my emotions did not deprive me 
of my reason—wish to find out if retributive 
justice is efficiently and properly admin- 
istered. 

One might begin with some basic assump- 
tions. The first is that every person who 
commits first degree murder should lose 
his life. Since this poses a dilemma, not 
all such murderers being discovered, at least 
every person convicted of this kind of mur- 
der should be executed. A second assump- 
tion is only a logical consequence of the 
first, namely, that since all such persons 
should be executed, there could be no dis- 
crimination. All murderers would be equally 
dealt with. 

The gap between what should happen, if 
these assumptions are correct, and the real- 
ities of the administration of capital justice 
is enormous. It begins to develop in the 
courtroom, where the skilled defense lawyer 
may stave off a first-degree murder convic- 
tion and where juries may inequitably deter- 
mine a verdict or a sentence, depending on 
their attitudes toward a defendant or the 
feelings of the community rather than the 
strict nature of the crime. It is well known 
that the number of women murderers sen- 
tenced to death is disproportionately low 
compared with the proportion of male mur- 
derers so sentenced. In Ohio, during 1955- 
58, 31 percent of the males and 8 percent 
of the females charged with murder in the 
first degree were found guilty of that crime.” 
And it has been observed that in many States, 
racial attitudes hinder the equal application 
of justice. 


„General Assembly of Pennsylvania, Re- 
port,” op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
„Capital Punishment,” op. cit., p. 61. 
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But if a sentence of death is finally imposed 
there is still the matter of commutation by 
boards of pardons or Governors. Whether or 
not a death sentence will actually be executed 
depends, in the last resort, on these author- 
ities. At times the policy of commutation 
depends on the particular attitude toward 
the death penalty held by them. One Gov- 
ernor, opposed to this punishment, may com- 
mute every sentence; another who holds the 
opposite view may commute few of them, 
Bias or adventitious circumstances may also 
exert an influence. In Ohio, of the persons 
under death sentence in the prisons during 
1950-59, not counting seven cases yet to be 
disposed of by November 1960, 78 percent of 
the Negroes and but 51 percent of the whites 
were put to death. This discrepancy may in 
part reflect economic as well as racial in- 
equalities, for commutations were received 
in 44.4 percent of the cases where the de- 
fendant was able to afford private counsel, 
but only in 31 percent of the cases where he 
was served by a court-appointed one? A 
Pennsylvania study of 439 persons sentenced 
to death and placed on death row between 
1914 and 1958 showed that Negro felony- 
murderers received commutation in only 6 
‘percent of the cases while white felony-mur- 
derers did so in over 17 percent of the cases.“ 

There is no need to multiply these or 
similar data. If only about 4 percent of 
those who actually commit murders in the 
first degree, a figure based on what we con- 
servatively estimate to be the number of 
capital murders committed annually in the 
United States and the accurate knowledge we 
have of the number of executions, it is ob- 
vious that, whatever the elements may be 
that produce the attrition, retribution is 
but rarely achieved and in no equitable man- 
ner, Therefore, just as the death penalty 
has proved to fail as a special means of social 
protection, so it has failed as an instrument 
of retributive justice. It is vain to hope for 
an Improvement, because the spirit of the 
times is unfavorable to it. To prove that 
this is so, we need only to take a glance at 
history and especially at the history of aboli- 
tion. 

THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT 


Speaking of the abolition movement there 
are two aspects of it that are interesting. 
First of all, of course, is the extent to which 
the death penalty, at least in peacetimes, 
has disappeared from the criminal law of 
nations and states. In Western Europe, only 
France, the United Kingdom, Spain, and 
Eire have retained it, and most countries of 
Central and South America, including Brazil, 
Argentina, and most of Mexico, have abol- 
ished it. In the United States, four States 
abolished it during the last century (Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Maine, and Rhode Island). 
During the present century five States have 
done so without restoring it again, namely, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Delaware, Alaska, 
and Hawail, the last three joining the others 
within the last half decade. It does not 
exist in Puerto Rico nor in the Virgin Islands. 

This is, however, but a part of the story. 
The last century and a half has seen changes 
which explain the decline of the death pen- 
alty in States that have kept it in the law. 
We have seen a general trend toward the 
reduction of the number of offenses punish- 
able by death, despite occasional minor re- 
versals. We have gradually eliminated 
public executions, for while desiring to make 
the penalty as frightening as possible—that 
is, as a deterrent—we have also become 
more and more averse to such unesthetic and 
revolting spectacles. Moved by sentiment, 
we have sought for more and more quick and 


* Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

* As yet unpublished study on a com- 
parison of the Executed and the Commuted 
Among Admissions to Death Row," by Marvin 
— 3 Arlene Kelly, and Hans C. 

olde. 
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painless methods of killing murderers, as 
witness the spread first of the electric chair, 
and now of the gas chamber, in replacement 
of the traditional gallows. Finally, we have 
removed the mandatory death sentence and 
left in the hands of the jury or the judge, 
the choice of an alternative—life imprison- 
ment. 

The combined result of these policies has 
caused capital punishment to become an 
anachronism in many States. If we add the 
changing attitudes toward punishment in 
general as reflected in the establishment of 
juvenile courts, the introduction of parole 
and probation, and the rise of a correctional 
philosophy which stresses rehabilitation, it 
is not difficult to explain the rapid down- 
ward trend in the number of executions 
annually from a high of 199 in 1935 to 57 
in 1960. And this trend is likely to continue, 
barring unforeseen social crises, until execu- 
tions will become a much greater rarity than 
today and will ultimately be abandoned. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks the very fine 
testimony of Donal E. J. MacNamara, 
dean of the New York Institute of Crim- 
inology, before the Virginia Legislature 
on February 29, 1960, in support of leg- 
islation to abolish capital punishment. 

The testimony of this very eminent 
criminologist on the abolition of capital 
punishment refutes the arguments most 
generally advanced by those who advo- 
cate the retention of an immoral death 
penalty. In my judgment, anyone seri- 
ously concerned about the matter of 
whether capital punishment should be 
retained or abolished should thoroughly 
familiarize himself with Dean Mac- 
Namara’s excellent testimony. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senators and delegates of the Virginia Leg- 
islature, I urge favorable consideration for 
the legislation before you outlawing the 
death penalty from Virginia’s penal code for 
the following reasons: 

1. Capital punishment is criminologically 
unsound. It violates the basic tenet of 20th 
century penology, i.e., the rehabilitation of 
offenders. 

2. Capital punishment is morally wrong 
and violative of the ethical foundations of 
modern democratic States. Opponents of the 
death penalty readily admit the right of the 
State to defend itself against aggressors and 
through its police to protect the lives of its 
populace even if in so doing the killing of a 
criminal is necessary. But once the criminal 
has been disarmed and is in custody, his 
capacity to injure the State or its citizens has 
been effectively curtailed and the right of 
the State to take his life ceases. To execute 
him at this point is vengeance and retribu- 
tion, not protection. 

3. Capital punishment is unnecessary. It 
provides no more deterrence to the commis- 
sion of capital crimes than do alternative, 
more acceptable penalties. It is a truism of 
penology that it is not the quantum of 
punishment but the certainty of punish- 
ment which deters the offender. Improving 
our police and investigative machinery to 
insure the apprehension of a larger percent- 
age of wrongdoers and of our prosecuting 
apparatus to insure the conviction of the 
guilty would, even with much less severe 
penalties, reduce the incidence of crimes, 
capital and noncapital, more effectively. 

4. That capital punishment has demon- 
strably failed to achieve its objectives, i.e.: 
the reduction or elimination of capital 
crimes, is evidenced by comparing the crimes 
history of the nine American States which 
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have abolished the death penalty (three for 
more than 100 years) with the capital crimes 
rates in those States, with the same social 
and population patterns, which retain capi- 
tal punishment. In every instance the capi- 
tal crimes rate in the States which have 
abolished the death penalty is lower, often- 
times significantly so, than in those States 
in which the death penalty is on the statute 
books and is supposedly deterring capital 
crimes. Most recently, Delaware abolished 
capital punishment. Short-term results are 
now available. In the 12 months prior to 
abolition, there were 11 homicides in Wil- 
mington; in the 12 months after abolition, 
there were but 2. Abolishing capital pun- 
ishment will not start blood flowing in the 
streets of Richmond—nor will it make the 
people of the Old Dominion in any way less 
secure in their persons or property. 

5. Capital punishment has been differen- 
tially and inconsistently applied. The sta- 
tistics of executions since 1930 show that 
more than half of those executed have been 
persons of minority groups. Studies in other 
States have indicated that a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of those executed had 
been defended by court-appointed lawyers 
whose funds for legal and investigative serv- 
ices were severely limited. There is no show- 
ing, for example, that the 48 persons exe- 
cuted in the United States during 1958 were 
the 48 most dangerous criminals. Indeed 
analysis of the serious crimes during 1958 
shows that the professional gangster mur- 
derer, the cold-blooded killer for hire, is 
unrepresented in that group—and in in- 
stance after instance was neither appre- 
ponasa nor convicted of any degree of homi- 
cide. 

6. Miscarriages of justice: The American 
system of criminal justice has many built-in 
protections for the innocent person accused 
of crime. The Chessman case is a monu- 
ment to the desire of our people and our 
judges to take heroic measures to prevent 
an execution where there is the slightest 
doubt of guilt or of the legality of the crim- 
inal proceedings involved in determining 
guilt, Nonetheless there have been cases, 
in the United States and in other countries, 
in which human fallibility, coincidence, and 
occasionally culpable negligence on the part 
of the police and prosecution or public 
pressures on the jury and court have re- 
sulted in a miscarriage of justice and an 
innocent man has been sentenced to death. 
Fortunately for our consciences in most 
cases the error has been caught and cor- 
rected prior to execution; but innocent men 
have been executed. If we make a mistake 
and give an innocent man a life sentence and 
even after 20 years we realize our error, 
we can in some way, inadequate as it may be, 
recompense him for his sufferings; if we 
execute an innocent man, society can neither 
make good its error to him nor can it ever 
wipe the stain of guilt from its escutcheon. 

7. Capital punishment increases the cost 
of administering justice. It makes for long, 
drawn-out trials, many appeals, and in States 
with the mandatory death penalty provi- 
sion, often leads to a guilty man going “un- 
whipped of justice“ due to the reluctance of 
the jury to be responsible for his execution. 
The charge is made that substituting life 
imprisonment for the death penalty will 
saddle the public with extra costs and in- 
crease taxes. I am reluctant to discuss 
human life in dollar-and-cents terms, but a 
good cost accountant can right here in the 
State of Virginia demonstrate clearly that it 
would be cheaper for Virginia in the long 
run to maintain its murderers in a luxurious 
suite of the Hotel Richmond across the street 
than it is to execute them. 

8. Capital punishment provides no special 
protection to police officers. Father Donald 
Campion, a noted Jesuit priest and editor 
of America, has studied the incidence of as- 
saults on and killings of police officers in 
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death penalty as opposed to non-capital- 
punishment States. He finds that the inci- 
dence of police deaths in the line of their 
police duties is lower in those States which 
do not have the death penalty. 

9. The purported deterrent effect of the 
death penalty is based on the mistaken as- 
sumption that the criminal at the time of 
committing murder or another capital crime 
is necessarily a rational being, weighing the 
pleasure or profit to be derived from his 
crime against the pain or loss to be suffered 
should he be caught and convicted. This is 
a popular restatement of the classic, but re- 
jected, pleasure-pain theory of penology. 
But the murderer is seldom a rational man 
at the time he commits a murder—he is at 
that time in the words of Dr. Post the un- 
happy end product of anger, frustration, 
jealousy, despair, alcohol, pity or sex * +,” 
Most homicides are committed without any 
consideration of the death penalty. Most 
murderers do not premeditate, deliberate, 
and intend the death of their victims. Re- 
cent studies at Vacaville (California Correc- 
tional Research Institute) and at Raiford 
(Florida State Penitentiary) give indisput- 
able evidence that at least convicted mur- 
derers thought nothing of and were certainly 
not deterred by the prospect of the death 
penalty. 

10. Capital punishment is then: unsound 
criminologically and penologically, unneces- 
sary to protect the State and its people, 
demonstrably no greater a deterrent to crime 
than lesser, alternative penalties; it is costly 
to the State; it makes final and irredeem- 
able miscarriages of justice; it has in the 
past been inconsistently and prejudicially 
applied; it is retributive rather than re- 
habilitative and imposes the barbaric lex 
talionis on a civilized, modern democracy; 
it brutalizes our penal system and makes 
impossible the reform of criminal justice 
administration; it provides no special pro- 
tection to our police officers; again quoting 
Dr. Post: “* * * however you look at it, 
capital punishment is brutal, sordid, and 
savage; it is unworthy of a civilized people.” 

Virginia is a great State. It has contrib- 
uted not only Presidents and political lead- 
ers to America but has given much in the 
way of culture and progress not only in 
science but in morals and ethics. Enact, 
gentlemen, this legislation and join Virginia 
to the roll of honor of those nations and 
States which by abolishing capital punish- 
ment have contributed to the march of 
civilization and respect for God-given hu- 
man life which only the God who gave it 
has the power and the right and the wisdom 
to take away. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
very brief and inadequate hearings 
which were held on the bill by our sub- 
committee, the deterrence question came 
up. The distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kreative], was the wit- 
ness. He was asked the question: 

In your opinion, is the death penalty for 
murder a serious deterrent to murder? 


The Senator from New York replied: 


The statistics, I understand, do not bear 
out the contention that the death penalty 
is a deterrent. I think you could get crimi- 
nologists to get into quite a debate over that. 

I would be opposed to its complete elimi- 
nation because I have always felt, myself, 
that in some instances of strongly premedi- 
tated crimes—if I may put it that way—that 
the death penalty probably was a deterrent, 
but that is simply a speculation. 


The Senator from New York further 
said: 

My understanding is the crime rate in 
those States which have completely done 
away with the death penalty is no higher 
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than those in which they have major, or 
capital punishment. 


If the death penalty will have the 
deterrent effect which the proponents 
of the bill allege, why do they not pro- 
pose to execute the convicted person on 
the Washington Monument grounds and 
to invite attendance by the public, in- 
cluding all persons known to have crimi- 
nal tendencies and persons previously 
convicted of any crime? I suppose the 
reason why they do not make that pro- 
posal is that under the Anglo-Saxon 
justice in England for a time that that 
was done. There used to be public hang- 
ings. The interesting thing was that 
frequently while the public hanging was 
going on a capital crime was being 
committed. 

Mr. President, it is a myth to assume 
that capital punishment is in fact a 
deterrent to crime. I should like to 
think that in 1962 we have reached the 
level of civilization that we no longer 
resort to the law of the jungle, that we 
no longer resort to the law of a tooth 
for a tooth and an eye for an eye, but 
that we recognize that civilized man 
ought to leave to God the exercise of 
God’s prerogatives. 

Mr. President, if a person has com- 
mitted a capital crime we ought to pro- 
tect society by putting him away per- 
manently, making it perfectly clear that 
he is not to be subject to parole. For 
the secondary murderers—those who 
commit murder in the second and third 
degree, or manslaughter—there should 
be discretion in respect to how long they 
will have to serve. We can consider that 
question after we take a vote on the 
question in regard to capital punish- 
ment. 

I could argue all day, in my judgment, 
and say no more, in essence, than I have 
already said in regard to my position 
on capital punishment. I summarize by 
making these points: 

First, I consider it to be immoral. 

Second, I do not consider it to be an 
effective deterrent to crime. 

Third, I think the time has come when 
we ought to set a good example of high 
civilization and make clear that we no 
longer will resort to the eye-for-an-eye 
and tooth-for-a-tooth jungle law, but 
that we will put these prisoners who 
commit capital offenses away for life 
without parole. 

If we do that, the criminologists and 
penologists will tell us that will be as 
much of a deterrent—in fact, some say 
that will be feared more than capital 
punishment, because the criminals will 
know it can be enforced. 

One of the interesting paradoxes in 
the argument of the opposition in con- 
nection with the bill is that the opposi- 
tion wishes to eliminate the mandatory 
capital punishment because juries will 
not convict because of mandatory capital 
punishment. That is their argument. 
Mr. President, they catch themselves 
coming backward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes. 

Because juries will not convict for 
mandatory capital punishment, the op- 
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ponents make one of the best arguments 
for the Morse amendment. Juries will 
not convict because they do not think it 
is right. 

Furthermore in the District of Colum- 
bia, which has a population 53 percent 
colored, I think also from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint it is desirable that we rise 
up to the moral plea I am making on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 
I do not need to tell Senators what we 
hear. 

We should have a law which provides 
for life imprisonment, for a certainty, 
for the most heinous of capital crimes, 
and then we will not have trouble 
with juries failing to convict persons 
who are guilty. 

Then we could take the second part 
of the amendment I shall offer later, and 
give the juries discretion as to whether 
these people are to get life imprisonment 
with parole or not. 

That is my case, Mr. President. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. As I understand the 
amendment which is now proposed, if 
it were to be adopted by the Senate we 
would leave the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without any penalty 
whatsoever for murder in the first de- 
gree. This to me would be a rather un- 
wholesome decision, in the first instance. 
We should not presume that further leg- 
islation will take place. 

I understand what the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has said, but the 
legislature is a peculiar body. It does 
not always follow the indications as to 
what one person would like, nor does it 
always go in the direction one person 
would like to lead it. 

I think we ought to put the problem 
in a proper perspective in regard to the 
entire question as to what is being done 
in the field of capita] punishment. The 
law at the present time in the District 
of Columbia is very clear. If a man is 
convicted of murder in the first degree, 
if he is to be punished at all, he has to 
be electrocuted. 

The arguments which are made by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon are 
not of the type which should be made 
in this situation. The Senator should 
be joining us in the endeavor to change 
the rule, instead of joining in an effort 
to do what he can, by parliamentary 
procedure and by other amendments, to 
lead us off into the path which most as- 
suredly would result in no change what- 
soever. 

We cannot ignore the fact—and it is 
a fact—that the House of Representa- 
tives has passed the bill to abolish the 
present rule. The bill was passed with- 
out objection. 

We cannot at this time ignore the fact 
that the proposal to completely elimi- 
nate the death penalty was presented to 
the committee, and that proposal was re- 
jected by the committee. 

We cannot ignore the fact that 8 
months ago this body adopted unani- 
mously, and with the affirmative vote of 
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the Senator from Oregon, a death pen- 
alty. The Senator’s answer is that this 
was a mistake. If it was a mistake, he 
should have initiated action to correct 
that mistake. 

We do not want to put the District 
of Columbia in a special category. 
Every Federal jurisdiction provides for 
a type of punishment which is similar 
to that provided in the bill before us. 

This is what is done in every other 
Federal court: There is an alternative 
which is presented to the jury and to the 
judge. That is what we propose. It 
would not go as far as the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon claims we should 
go, in eliminating capital punishment in 
its entirety, but the road down which the 
Senator would take us would leave us in 
the situation of having only one 
provision. 

Every soul, every body, or every mind 
which may be destroyed as a result of 
electrocution if the law is not changed, 
will have to rest with those who in some 
way prohibited the change. That is 
where we find ourselves. Perhaps the 
Senator from Oregon does not wish to 
be put in that spot, but, if he success- 
fully denies this change, he will have to 
wrestle with his conscience, if someone 
is convicted of murder in the first degree. 
Then he will have to wrestle with his 
conscience and with his God, as I would 
have to wrestle with my conscience and 
with my God, as to whether that death 
was on my soul for eternity. 

I do not wish to try to judge a man's 
religious beliefs. I would not believe that 
any Senator would attempt to impose 
either his religious beliefs or his nonbe- 
liefs on any other Member of this body. 
But there is difference of opinion. There 
is difference of opinion in the field of 
atomic testing. There is difference of 
opinion as to whether or not we should 
go to war and whether the taking of life 
in war is proper. 

From my own State of Indiana, where 
my wife was born and raised and there 
exists the Quaker College of Earlham, are 
people who conscientiously, with religious 
conviction, believe that they should not 
enter armed conflict and take another’s 
life. No one questions the desire of such 
people. But today we are dealing with a 
law which makes mandatory upon a jury 
and a judge to determine that, if there is 
a conviction of murder in the first de- 
gree, the defendant must be electrocuted. 
That is the situation we wish to change. 
All of the arguments which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has made 
support that thesis and do not deny it. 
The District of Columbia is the last re- 
maining jurisdiction in the United States 
which has the type of law we would 
change. It is the last one. 

I really cannot understand how other 
jurisdictions which have made a change 
such as that provided in the bill can be 
so wrong in the approach they took. One 
State did make a change such as that 
provided in the amendment, and after 
abolishing capital punishment, their 
legislators returned and reenacted a law 
providing an opportunity for the court, 
upon conviction of a defendant, to sen- 
tence with an alternative of the death 
penalty or imprisonment for life, with a 
provision for parole. 
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As we know, the proposed legislation 
applies even to interim cases, that is, 
eases which are before a judge for re- 
sentencing or which at this time have 
not yet been fully acted upon. 

Over a 3-year period we heard from a 
great many witnesses at the hearings. 
The testimony is before the Senate. The 
distinguished Senator from Oregon com- 
plained yesterday about the inadequacy 
of the record on this issue. There is a 
doctrine of laches. There is an oppor- 
tunity that is always presented to a 
Senator. There was no denial of that 
right. 

Representatives of the Judicial Con- 
ference appeared and testified. 

Reference has been made to prosecu- 
tion-minded people. We had as wit- 
nesses lawyers who have been involved 
in the defense of people charged with 
murder. They want a change made for 
the very reason that they feel the present 
provision of the law is wrong. They feel 
that it does not accomplish the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

As I said yesterday, the Department 
of Justice feels that the present provi- 
sion of the law very definitely impedes 
conviction in cases of murder in the first 
degree. We have seen some rare deci- 
sions which have resulted as a conse- 
quence of the present law, and they will 
probably create law with which we must 
wrestle in future cases. 

The National Prisoners’ Statistics of 
March 1961 disclose that 40 States still 
retain legal authority for execution. 
Only five States have completely abol- 
ished capital punishment. Three other 
States have limited the death penalty 
to crimes of treason and murder com- 
mitted by a person who is serving a life 
sentence. 

As I said, after abolishing capital 
punishment some years ago, Delaware, 
during its past session of the legislature, 
legalized the death penalty in first de- 
gree murder cases. In addition to bring- 
ing the District of Columbia law into 
conformity with the Federal law and the 
State law, the overwhelming and en- 
thusiastic support of practically every 
judicial body is that the course provided 
in the bill is the proper course to follow, 

We stated the list of groups, repre- 
sentatives of which testified before the 
committee. They reported from other 
cases. 

At the present time we have a situation 
which I think, whether right or wrong, 
or whether it is involved in this factual 
situation or not, presents a very diffi- 
cult proposition for the District of Co- 
lumbia.. The case has been tried three 
times and reversed by the court of ap- 
peals as many times. The case was 
docketed for a fourth trial. The case 
has been in the courts for about 8 years 
without a final decision having been 
reached. Clearly such a long delay is 
detrimental not alone to the community 
itself but also to the rights of the ac- 
cused. It should not be permitted to 
continue, since we now have an oppor- 
tunity to do something about it. If we 
enact a law which the House has passed, 
or language to that effect, it will correct 
the delay of such cases and will make 
possible a reasonable approach to a case 
which will permit the jury and the court 
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to temper justice with mercy whenever 
required. 

I should like to quote from a letter 
from Byron R. White, Deputy Attorney 
General, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], under 
date of February 9, 1962, speaking of the 
general overall proposition as originally 
introduced by the Senator from Oregon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
letter be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Washington, D.C. 
Hon, ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Senator WAYNE MORSE, on 
February 15, offered an amendment from the 
floor to H.R. 5143, a bill to eliminate the 
mandatory death sentence in the District of 
Columbia. The amendment would abolish 
capital punishment in the District of Colum- 
bia, substituting therefor mandatory life im- 
prisonment. ; 

It is the view of the Department that the 
adoption of the Morse amendment would 
lessen the possibility of passage by the Con- 
gress of legislation on this subject. It is 
suggested that if the Senate wishes to con- 
sider the question of whether capital punish- 
ment should be completely abolished in the 
District of Columbia, separate legislation 
would be more appropriate. Such legislation 
might cover all Federal jurisdictions, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. 

Accordingly, it is urged that the Senate 
limit its consideration at this time to the 
elimination of mandatory death sentences 
from the District of Columbia or reject the 
Morse amendment, and enact the legislation 


which is its pending business without 
amendment. 


Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. HARTKE. The method of pro- 
cedure suggested in the letter is open 
to the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon. If he wishes to present the subject 
and offer the testimony of particular 
witnesses, I am sure that the Committee 
on the Judiciary would be more than 
glad to accord him that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired, > 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The point I wish to make clear is that 
there are many people who would in 
their own minds say that they would 
never condemn a man to death. If a 
man is summoned for jury duty, and if 
the attorney for the defendant exercises 
the duty that he has to his client, he will 
predetermine whether or not that indi- 
vidual has a conscientious objection to 
capital punishment, and if a man wants 
to remove himself from jury duty, he 
certainly can do so. 

But I personally am not ready to také 
the step suggested. 

I personally feel that there are situa- 
tions, and that the penalties provided in 
the bill are a deterrent to certain crimes. 
We must remember that the man who 
commits a felony, such as robbery or any 
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other type of felony, and in the process 
of committing sich felony also commits 
murder, kills an individual, or occasions 
his death, is subject to the same provi- 
sions and penalties as if the act had 
been murder in the first instance. 

I am not fearful of voting on the is- 
sue, any more than I am fearful to vote 
for provisions to defend our country. I 
know that there may be some question 
in the minds of some as to whether or 
not they wish to cast their vote directly 
upon the issue of capital punishment. 
It is an obligation of a Senator to make 
such a decision, and I am sure the Senate 
should make its decision to lessen rather 
than to strengthen the provisions in re- 
gard to capital punishment. 

Mr, President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the complete sincerity of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon and the 
religious scruples of which he has spoken 
with regard to the issue before the Sen- 
ate. The taking of human life is, of 
course, a very serious thing. I cannot 
think of any more difficult problem than 
that presented to a judge who has dis- 
cretion to determine whether to impose 
a penalty of death or life imprisonment, 
or to a Governor who has before him 
the problem of whether to commute 
such a sentence. I have talked with 
many who have been faced with such a 
problem and have been told of the sleep- 
less nights trying to determine that is- 
sue. Such a thing may have happened 
to the distinguished occupant of the 
chair at the moment, the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. HICKEY]. 

However, to agree to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon would swing 
the pendulum all the way over to the 
other end. As it is now, certainly the 
present law of the District of Columbia, 
which is the only jurisdiction with a 
mandatory death sentence, is archaic, 
outmoded, heartless, cruel, and should 
be changed. But then to go to the 
view carried in only five States in the 
Union and completely abolish the death 
penalty under any goes 
to the other extreme. ‘While I can un- 
derstand voting for such a provision— 
and it is somewhat of a temptation to 
anyone who professes belief in God—it 
appears to me that there are instances 
of hardened, vicious criminals where the 
death penalty is certainly warranted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Therefore it seems 
to me it would be a great mistake to 
go to that extreme, and it would mili- 
tate, as the Senator from Indiana has 
said, against the enactment of any leg- 
islation at all. This legislation is very 
much needed in the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia. The committee 
has considered all the factors and has 
come up with a bill which in general 
conforms with most of the States of the 
Union. It seems to me that the com- 
mittee is entitled to support in the posi- 
tion which it has taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
consent of the Senator from Indiana, I 
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ask unanimous consent that I may be 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make three points very quickly. First 
I should like to address myself to the 
fact that the Senator from Indiana has 
said that I am offering a program which 
is singular. I wish to point out that 
some of the following States have capital 
punishment and some do not, but that 
all of them have a provision in their 
statutes for imprisonment for life with- 
out parole. They are Georgia, Hawaii, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, and Ohio. 

Hawaii does not have the death pen- 
alty, but it provides for life imprison- 
ment without parole. 

Michigan provides for life imprison- 
ment without parole. It has the death 
penalty for treason, but for other 
capital offenses it does not. 

Minnesota does not have the death 
penalty, but it does have a provision for 
life imprisonment without parole. 

The Senator from Oregon is not pro- 
posing any singular proposal in this 
matter. 

Second, I reject the idea that we 
should not do this in the District of 
Columbia because in the Federal juris- 
dictions we do not have this provision. 

We have been trying for years to get 
home rule in the District of Columbia 
and to get the District of Columbia in 
the position where it will be treated in 
most respects as a State. I see no 
reason why we should argue that, be- 
cause in Federal jurisdictions we do not 
have this provision, we should not have 
it in the District of Columbia. It is high 
time that we start treating the District 
of Columbia not as the United States 
but on a municipal and State basis, with 
the privilege of home rule. 

I am very much amused by Mr. Byron 
White’s argument in his letter to the 
Senator from Indiana. I hope this is 
not typical of the legal scholarship of 
Mr. White. He argues that we should 
not consider this matter because it might 
make it more difficult to get it through 
Congress. 

So what? What does the difficulty of 
getting an issue through Congress have 
to do with what is right? The Attorney 
General ought to direct his attention to 
that matter. He seeks to duck the is- 
sue by suggesting that perhaps we ought 
to take up separately the question of 
capital punishment, in a separate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 minute. 

I would like to give the Senate an 
opportunity to take up that issue now 
in the first amendment that we are 
about to vote on. I have modified my 
amendment. It brings squarely before 
the Senate the issue of voting for or 
against capital punishment as it applies 
to the District of Columbia. 

Lastly, may I say to my friend from 
Indiana—he knows I love him—I will 
not let him pass the buck to me. It was 
not my responsibility to make the record 
for the subcommittee. It was his, as 
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chairman of the subcommittee. It was 
the responsibility of the subcommittee, 
the Washington Post to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Once again the Wash- 
ington Post is in error, which is not an 
uncommon journalistic practice for the 
Washington Post. The Washington 
Post said this morning that I was a 
member of the subcommittee. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it was not my subcommittee. It 
was the responsibility of the subcommit- 
tee to make the case, not mine. 

That is all there was to my argument 
yesterday. In my judgment a good 
many of the references that my friend 
from Indiana made this afternoon ought 
to have been made in committee. These 
people ought to have been available for 
cross examination. I am not interested 
in the Senator from Indiana quoting 
judges or prosecutors. Let us get them 
before the committee and put them un- 
der cross examination. That is the way 
to make the record. Iam ready to make 
the record now. I now for the last time 
yield back my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
a question, if I may. As I understand, 
the amendment which is now before us 
does not deal with the proposition of 
having established a life sentence with- 
out parole. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh,no. I told the Sen- 
ator that we would vote on this amend- 
ment and then I would offer perhaps 
two other amendments. I will offer an 
amendment to provide life imprison- 
ment without parole. Then I will offer 
another amendment, depending on how 
the vote comes out on the first amend- 
ment, which would provide for capital 
punishment, as the Senator proposed it— 
although I am vehemently opposed—and 
which would put up to the jury the right 
to order life imprisonment without pa- 
role or would offer the jury the right to 
order life imprisonment with parole, but 
with the provision that the convicted 
person would have to serve a minimum 
of 20 years. 

The only way in which we can get the 
capital punishment issue before us is on 
the basis of the pending amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is try- 
ing to get the record straight. Does 
the amendment deal with the proposition 
of life imprisonment without parole? 

Mr. MORSE. No. It deals with 
whether we will continue capital punish- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARTKE, Then, a life sentence 
without parole is not involved here and 
does not have application to the pending 
amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. How- 
ever it does have application to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill that we have been 
discussing. 

Mr. HARTKE. The truth is that if 
the pending amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon is adopted, and the amend- 
ment becomes fixed at that point, is it 
not true that the District of Columbia 
would be in the rather embarrassing po- 
sition of having no punishment what- 
ever for the crime of murder? 

Mr. MORSE. I say respectfully that 
the Senator from Indiana knows that he 
is dealing with fantasy. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Iam dealing with the 
factual situation. 

Mr. MORSE. That is like my flapping 
my wings and flying to Venus. 

Mr. HARTKE. I know exactly what 
the Senator is trying to do. He wants 
to have the bill defeated. I understand 
his purpose. However, I wish to ask, as 
a factual matter, if the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon is 
adopted and becomes law, at that point 
there would be no punishment for the 
crime of murder in the District of Colum- 
bia. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE, Of course if the Senate 
engaged in that kind of legerdemain, 
yes, but I have more faith in the Senate, 
apparently, than the Senator from In- 
diana has, judging by his observation. 
The Senator from Indiana overlooks 
completely a conference on the two 
bills. Even this bill, as amended, would 
have to go to conference unless the House 
accepts the Senate bill. If that hap- 
pened, of course it would be patched up 
in conference. The Senator from In- 
diana knows what would happen in such 
a case. If my amendment were adopted, 
we know that the Senate would later 
adopt one or the other of my amend- 
ments with regard to life imprisonment. 
The Senator can take judicial notice of 
that fact. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, it strikes out all 
after the enacting clause and provides 
that under no circumstance can any- 
one be executed for any crime in the 
District of Columbia. Presently the law 
calls for the mandatory death sentence 
in the case of first degree murder. 
Therefore the Senator from Indiana is 
correct. If the pending amendment 
were adopted and no other amendment 
is adopted, there would be no punish- 
ment in the District of Columbia for first 
degree murder. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from 
New York is correct. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Oregon agrees that that is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly; if we did not 
adopt another punishment later. How- 
ever, I do not believe in debating fan- 
tasies. 

Mr. HARTKE. We are debating the 
amendment which the senior Senator 
from Oregon has proposed. I want that 
fact to be clear. I do not want the rec- 
ord to be confused. I say again, assum- 
ing the pending amendment becomes 
law, murder could go unpunished in the 
District of Columbia, assuming that the 
Senator is successful in defeating the 
bill, and then we would have the situa- 
tion where, upon the conscience of those 
who are responsible for defeating the 
bill, there would rest the future execu- 
tion of any man in this community. 

I did not catch the significance of the 
fact, in relation to the bill, that 53 per- 
cent of the population of the District 
of Columbia is colored. I fail to appre- 
ciate that situation. I simply wish it 
to be understood that no implication 
should be read into my failure to com- 
ment on that point. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator wishes to speak, I suggest 
that the time on both sides be yielded 
back, and that there be a quorum call. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are 
not bound by any understanding with 
the majority leader, but I have worked 
out this unanimous-consent arrange- 
ment with him: I shall ask for only two 
yea-and-nay votes this afternoon, one 
on this amendment and one on the final 
amendment, but not on any other 
amendments. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wit11ams], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartHy] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator for New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Beau] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is absent because of death in his family. 
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If present and voting, the Senators 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER and Mr. 
BRALLI, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHe.t], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[No. 25 Leg.] 

YEAS—19 
Aiken Gruening Pell 
Bartlett rt Proxmire 
Boggs Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Burdick Long, Hawaii Williams, Del. 
Chavez Morse Young, Ohio 
Cotton Muskie 
Douglas Neuberger 

NAYS—63 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Hickey astore 
Bible Hill Pearson 
Bush Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Javits Russell 
Capehart Johnston Saltonstall 
Carlson ordan Scott 
Clark Keating Smath: 
Cooper Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Curtis Kerr Spar! 
—- one. Stennis 

ng, Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Tamas. 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Wiley 
Fulbright Morton Yarborough 
Goldwater Moss Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—18 

Beall Engle McCarthy 
Butler Fong McNamara 
Carroll Gore Metcalf 
Case, N.J. Hayden Miller 
Case, S. Dak Humphrey Monroney 
Church Kuchel Williams, N.J. 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk several other amendments, 
which need not be read, but I will ex- 
plain it briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Oregon will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments offered by Mr. Morse. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
explain the amendments. It is not 
necessary to read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amend- 
ments will be dispensed with. 

The amendments offered by Mr. MORSE 
are as follows: 

On the first page, line 9, immediately after 
“recommends” insert the following: “life 
imprisonment without eligibility for pa- 
role, or”. 

On page 2, line 4, strike out “or life 
imprisonment” and insert in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: “life imprison- 
ment without eligibility for parole, or life 
imprisonment”. 

On page 2, line 8, strike out “only after 
the expiration of twenty years from” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “only 
if the sentence provided therefor, and not 
earlier than twenty years after”. 

On page 3, line 3, immediately after “life 
imprisonment” insert the following: with- 
out eligibility for parole, or life imprison- 
ment”. 

On page 3, line 8, immediately after 
“death” insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “life imprisonment without eligibility 
for parole”. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I allow 
myself 3 minutes. 

In view of the vote which was just 
taken, I am going to eliminate all the 
other amendments and propose only this 
general amendment. I am in a very in- 
teresting, shall I say, or paradoxical po- 
sition. I shall offer the amendment, but 
shall vote against it. I think the amend- 
ment provides a legislative service for 
the majority of the Senate, because the 
majority wants to retain capital punish- 
ment. If the majority wants to retain 
capital punishment, from the stand- 
point of legislation, this proposal is a 
better way to handle the problem than 
the pending bill. At least, I think the 
proposal should go to conference for con- 
sideration there. 

The pending amendment retains a pro- 
vision for capital punishment, as does the 
bill which the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana is presenting. It provides 
for life imprisonment without parole, 
which provision exists in at least 11 
States in this country. It provides for 
life imprisonment with parole, keeping 
the requirement of a minimum of 20 
years’ incarceration which is provided 
for in the Senate bill. It leaves it up 
to the jury to decide. 

Let me summarize the amendment 
again, and then I shall close. The 
amendment provides for a continuation 
of the capital punishment penalty upon 
recommendation of the jury. It pro- 
vides for life imprisonment without pa- 
role on the basis of the recommendation 
of the jury. It provides for life im- 
prisonment with parole, with the re- 
quirement that the prisoner must be 
kept incarcerated for 20 years, again 
upon the recommendation of the jury. 

Again I submit that proposal is in 
3 legal form than is the pending 


The amendment also provides that if 
the jury cannot agree, it is within the 
discretion of the judge to inflict what- 
ever one of the three penalties he desires 
to impose. 

Because the amendment contains the 
capital punishment provision, I cannot 
vote for it, but if the capital punishment 
provision is to be continued, I think the 
other two alternatives ought to be ap- 
plied. 

I restate them: Life imprisonment 
without parole. Life imprisonment with 
parole, with a restriction of a minimum 
of 20 years’ imprisonment, at the discre- 
tion of the jury. If the jury cannot 
agree, it is to be done by the judge. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have made my case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the power 
would be given to the jury to make a 
finding of guilty, with the additional pro- 
vision that there shall be life imprison- 
ment without hope of parole? 

Mr. MORSE. Or capital punishment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Or capital punish- 
ment. Also, the jury could say, “We 
find the defendant guilty of first-degree 
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murder. We recommend life imprison- 
ment, but with hope of parole at the end 
of 20 years,” could it? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct, or the 
jury could say, “We find the defendant 
guilty, but we cannot agree on what the 
punishment shall be. We leave that up 
to His Honor.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Oregon has named States that provide 
for such punishment. Is there any State 
that has these three delineations? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot tell the Senator 
that. I can tell the Senator that Hawaii 
has no death penalty, but life imprison- 
ment without parole. = do not know 
whether it has provision for life im- 
prisonment with parole. 

Michigan has no ceath penalty ex- 
cept for treason. It has life imprison- 
ment without parole. 

Minnesota has no death penalty, but 
it has life imprisonment without parole. 

Georgia has capital punishment, but 
also provides for life imprisonment 
without parole as one of the alternatives. 

So have Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Ohio. 

Mr. KEATING. If I may pursue the 
point, they do not leave to the jury the 
question of whether the life imprison- 
ment should be with or without parole, 
do they? 

Mr. MORSE. Neveda. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Ohio a law was 
passed making mandatory a review of a 
life sentence at the end of 20 years. The 
parole board reviews the facts and 
recommends to the Governor what shall 
be done at the end of that 20-year 
period. The proposal of the Senator 
from Oregon is not identical with the 
Ohio situation, but it involves substan- 
tially that principle. 

Mr. MORSE. All I propose to do is 
get this principle into the law, if I can. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not say this 
vainly, but I do not believe there is any 
person in the country, except probably 
Governor Dewey or Governor Warren, 
who has had greater experience with 
this subject than I have had. I was 
Governor for 10 years. Before me each 
year came possibly six or seven reviews 
of death sentences. The Governor of 
Ohio has the unlimited power to com- 
mute or pardon. Lach rear while I was 
Governor I had cases submitted to me 
of prisoners who had served 20 years 
and as to whom the board had recom- 
mended commutation or continuance of 
the imprisonment. 

My own belief is at, after the hys- 
teria which frequently surrounds a trial, 
and after the passing of time, when one 
looks back the impact of the case is 
completely different from what it was at 
the time the trial was had. 

Based upon my experience, while I 
believe that capital punishment is 
necessary, there should be provided the 
latitude which is contemplated by the 
proposal made by the Senator from 
Oregon. 
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Mr. MORSE. I want to make per- 
fectly clear to the Senate that my pend- 
ing proposal does not touch pardon 
authority. It goes only to the question 
of capital punishment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, so the 
record will be clear, the difference be- 
tween the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Oregon and the bill which 
is pending before the Senate is that the 
Senator from Oregon has introduced a 
third element which is not present at 
this time. 

The bill which is before the Senate at 
the present time provides that there can 
be a finding and an imposition of the 
death penalty. It provides also that in 
case the jury unanimously decides the 
punishment shall be life imprisonment, 
the terms shall be for at least 20 years. 
There is no discretionary power in the 
jury or the court in that respect. That 
prisoner must serve at least 20 years, at 
which time he can be considered for 
parole. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has added a third element, which is 
that there can be a finding by the jury 
which imposes a life term without the 
right of parole. This proposal is in 
complete defiance of all the rules of 
evidence, as the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon knows. It is a complete 
change in the law, because no jury is 
ever given the right, in any criminal 
procedure that I have even heard of, to 
make a determination as to the right of 
parole. The rights of parole go to mat- 
ters which are not before the court or 
the jury. The jury makes its determina- 
tion upon the facts which are presented 
under the rules of evidence. Any miti- 
gating circumstances, the refusal of the 
defendant to take the stand, all those 
things, cannot be considered in the case 
before the jury. Those items can be con- 
sidered, as the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio has said, after all the emo- 
tions of the trial are gone, when all the 
facts can be looked upon objectively, 
after the conduct of the defendant in his 
imprisonment can be considered. 

Mr. President, the amendment by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] retains the existing 
provisions of the pending bill insofar as 
it allows for the imposition of the death 
penalty. However, in connection with 
alternative life-term punishment the 
proposed amendment would amend the 
pending bill so that the jury, and also 
the court, when the jury is unable to 
agree as to punishment, shall have the 
choice of— 

First, imposing a life sentence without 
eligibility for parole; or 

Second, imposing a life sentence with 
eligibility for parole after the accused 
has served 20 years of such sentence. 

The pending bill, S. 1380, differs from 
the proposed amendment in that it pre- 
scribes, in lieu of the death penalty, a 
life sentence with no eligibility for parole 
until 20 years of the sentence has been 
served. The 20-year eligibility require- 
ment affects all life sentences, and 
neither the court nor the jury has any 
discretion in connection with its imposi- 
tion. Mr. President, I should like to 
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make it perfectly clear that this par- 
ticular amendment was not considered 
by your committee. Contrarily, your 
committee gave careful and deliberate 
consideration to the punishment as now 
contained in the pending bill which I 
have just elicited. 

In this matter it is indeed important 
to emphasize again that the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, the 
Law Enforcement Council for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office for the District of Columbia, the 
Justice Department, and the Judicial 
Conference for the District of Columbia 
supported the pending bill and particu- 
larly the principle of punishment as set 
forth in the bill, which provides that all 
persons sentenced to a life term shall 
serve 20 years of the term before being 
eligible for parole. It is the considered 
opinion of your committee that these 
supporters of the pending measure are 
the most knowledgeable persons who are 
experts in effective law enforcement and 
related activities in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

One other point should be made in 
connection with the pending amend- 
ment. 

It has long been an established prin- 
ciple of our criminal jurisprudence that 
the trial court and not the jury shall 
impose sentence. The proposed amend- 
ment violates this legal concept of long 
standing by providing for the jury to 
determine whether eligibility for parole 
should be permitted after the defendant 
has served 20 years of the life sentence 
or whether it should not be granted at 
all. It is well understood that the ex- 
tent of the punishment is determined 
not only from the nature of the crime 
but also from the general character of 
an accused. However, the rules of evi- 
dence are such that many times the jury 
is not made fully aware that the person 
whose fate they are deciding may be a 
rogue of the worst kind. Under this 
proposed amendment a rogue could be 
treated by a jury far more kindly than 
a person who is more deserving. 

This incongruity results from the very 
fact that the rules of evidence provide 
that if a defendant does not take the 
stand his past history of criminal con- 
duct under most circumstances cannot 
be made known to the jury even though 
the prosecution would desire to make 
such fact known. It is obvious that such 
information could have a definite bear- 
ing on the jury’s consideration of 
whether a defendant could possibly be 
rehabilitated and should therefore have 
an opportunity for parole at the end of 
20 years of the life sentence in lieu of 
a life sentence without any eligibility 
for parole ever. 

Such being the case it would appear 
to be unwise to possess a jury with the 
power to determine eligibility for parole 
particularly where the jury may not be 
fully informed of all the facts that are 
necessarily required in making a pru- 
dent and reasonable determination of 
the sentence to be imposed and the eligi- 
bility for parole in conjunction there- 
with. As a practical matter the pro- 
posed amendment could create inequities 
in sentencing, and it is certainly clear 
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that this type of situation should be 
avoided. 

Mr. President, in view of what has 
been set forth, I hope that the Senate 
will defeat the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. MORSE, and Mr. 
KEATING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is the basic dif- 
ference which I think should be pointed 
out. I point out further that this mat- 
ter was never submitted at any time to 
the committee. It was not considered by 
the committee. It was not even sug- 
gested to the committee, either by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon or 
from any other source, when the hear- 
ings were held, during the past 3 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. MORSE, and Mr. 
KEATING addressed the Chair, 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it is advisable 
to have this midway ground upon which 
to act. A jury may be confronted with 
the problem of sending a man to his 
death or of recommending imprisonment 
for 20 years, not directly but impliedly. 
The jury may say, “We do not wish to 
send him to his death. We do not wish 
to see him released after 20 years, but 
we do wish to see him confined for life.” 

The provision offered by the Senator 
from Oregon would give this midway 
method of handling the situation, if the 
jury should so decide, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE, I point out to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio that the 
jury, in the case in which a defendant 
refuses to take the stand, can in no way 
understand the background of the in- 
dividual. He may be a rogue of the 
worst sort. He may be a person who 
committed an act in the heat of passion, 
or perhaps not, but in circumstances 
which perhaps would not be repeated on 
a normal occasion again. These things 
cannot be considered in the trial of a 
person. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio understands the situation. I 
feel that to make a decision of this kind 
would give the jury a right to make a 
determination as to parole. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. 
LAUSCHE addressed the Chair. 

Mr, HARTKE, Iam glad now to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to clarify my 
position, 

I say to the Senator from Indiana, he 
could not be more wrong than to argue 
that this is in violation of all the rules 
of evidence. It does not involve the sub- 
ject matter of evidence at all, and the 
Senator ought to know that. 

It is quite common under the law to 
give to juries a discretionary authority 
to determine whether or not an individ- 
ual shall be sentenced to capital punish- 
ment or whether or not an individual 
shall be sentenced to life imprisonment. 
That authority exists in many statutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say that. 

Mr. MORSE. What I would do is to 
give the jury discretion to decide whether 
there shall be capital punishment, 
whether there shall be life imprisonment 
without parole, or whether there shall be 
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life imprisonment with parole. I pro- 
pose to give this discretion to the jury. 

There would be no violation of any 
rule of evidence. There would be a stat- 
utory imposition of authority upon a 
jury, and the jury ought to have the 
authority. 

I say to my friend that a jury could 
not possibly go through a case involving 
murder in the first degree without hav- 
ing a pretty good idea of the type of 
character of the defendant, and without 
feeling that the jurors are in a position 
to make recommendations; or, as my 
amendment provides, to make no recom- 
mendation at ail. If the jurors feel that 
they do not have enough information 
on which to make a recommendation, 
they can leave it up to the judge. That 
protection is in my amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I addressed a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Oregon, as to 
whether such a plan as this exists in any 
jurisdiction, and he very properly said 
it did not. The reason is that the ques- 
tion of parole is a question ordinarily 
not left to a jury. I can understand a 
mandatory provision, requiring life im- 
prisonment without parole, or life im- 
prisonment with the possibility of parole. 
Unless there is a mandatory provision in 
the law, there is not any jurisdiction in 
this country which leaves to a jury the 
question as to whether a prisoner should 
or should not be paroled. That is the 
inherent difficulty involved in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The question of parole should be left 
to a judge, who can consider all of the 
facts, not only the evidence in the pro- 
ceedings. The question of whether or 
not to grant parole some 20 or 30 years 
after a trial should never be left to a 
jury. 

It is recognized that defendants sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment without the 
opportunity to seeing a chance for pa- 
role may become difficult disciplinary 
problems. The provisions of H.R. 5143 
provide for the possibility of parole after 
20 years imprisonment. Parole is not 
automatic and can only be granted after 
serious study of a prisoner’s background 
and prison record. The present District 
of Columbia law provides that defend- 
ants imprisoned for life have an oppor- 
tunity for parole. I do not see why this 
policy should be changed. 

James V. Bennett, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, has stated: 

Nothing is more unequal than treating un- 
equal things equally. 


Some defendants sentenced to life im- 
prisonment can be rehabilitated and re- 
turned to society as useful members. To 
put discretionary parole in the hands of 
juries would set an unwise precedent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true, on the 
question of parole, that very frequently 
the facts which are impressive have to 
do with the conduct of the person after 
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conviction, and frequently have to do 
with his health after conviction, and 
frequently have to do with the health of 
others after his conviction? In other 
words, those facts deal with matters 
which not only cannot be known to the 
jury or the judge at the time, but also 
which wholly arise after the fact of con- 
viction and sentence. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from 
Florida is exactly correct. These things 
not only are not known, but cannot be 
prejudged or predetermined. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, would the 
judge have the authority to charge the 
jury on the various degrees of murder? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the penalty for 
murder in the second degree different 
from the penalty for murder in the first 
degree? 

Mr. HARTKE. The penalties are dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to direct 
a question to my distinguished colleague 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
on this very point. 

If the judge is required under the law 
to charge the jury as to the various 
degrees with respect to homicide, and if 
the jury has within its authority the 
right to return a verdict of murder in 
the second degree, as to which the 
penalty might be 20 years imprison- 
ment, depending upon the penalties in 
the District of Columbia, could the 
Senator give us an example of a case 
in which a jury would be compelled to 
find a defendant guilty of murder in 
the first degree and would be compelled 
to order the person imprisoned for life 
but would, at the same time, have within 
its capacity a compassion to recommend 
that there should be leniency, with the 
consideration of parole in 20 years? I 
cannot imagine such a case. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall answer the 
Senator’s question by saying that my 
amendment deals only with murder in 
the first degree. It would not touch 
upon the second degree murders, or 
manslaughter. The amendment deals 
only with the area of homicide in respect 
to which we have so much trouble with 
the juries, because the juries do not wish 
to find the defendants guilty, because 
they fear that capital punishment will 
be imposed. 

In respect to the cases of murder in 
the first degree, the juries would have 
three alternatives by way of recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. While I am on this sub- 
ject, I wish to comment as to what the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] had 
to say. 

That does not have anything to do 
with parole, but only with the limited 
number of cases in which the jury finds 
that the crime is so heinous, or the in- 
dividual is so heinous, that the person 
ought to be put away for life. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that we are 
dealing with murder in the first degree, 
but there is not a case of murder in the 
first degree in which the jury is not au- 
thorized to come in with a verdict of mur- 
der in the second degree. In other 
words, if the jury thought the circum- 
stances justified leniency, below the ceil- 
ing of life imprisonment, the jury could 
return a verdict of a lesser degree of a 
charge of homicide. 

Mr. MORSE. The jury can do that 
under my amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that, but I 
cannot imagine a single case in which 
a jury would find a person guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree and would be so 
moved by compassion that at the same 
time it would recommend consideration 
of parole at the end of 20 years. If the 
jurors felt that way, the jury should 
return a verdict of murder in the second 
degree. 

Ihave been a prosecutor. I have pros- 
ecuted many cases of murder in the first 
degree. I cannot now imagine a case 
in which a jury would feel impelled to 
find a defendant guilty of murder in the 
first degree and at the same time would 
be moved by extenuating circumstances 
to recommend consideration of parole, 
at that time, after the passage of 20 
years. 

Mr. MORSE. I see what is bothering 
the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not bothering 


me. I should like to know the answer. 
Nothing is bothering me. I am asking 
a question. 


Mr. MORSE. The Senator’s interpre- 
tation of my amendment bothers me; I 
will put it that way. 

Mr. PASTORE. I accept that. 

Mr. MORSE. My amendment does 
not provide for a jury to recommend 
parole. My amendment provides for the 
jury to recommend life imprisonment, 
and the parole laws can run their course. 
If, after 20 years, the parole board finds 
the prisoner’s behavior is such that he 
ought to be considered eligible for parole, 
he will get parole. 

The jury, under my amendment, would 
not recommend parole. The jury, under 
my amendment, would recommend life 
imprisonment, or would recommend life 
imprisonment under the part of the stat- 
ute which would make the prisoner eli- 
gible for parole if he qualified for parole. 
The amendment also would give to the 
jury authority to recommend life impris- 
onment without parole. In other words, 
the man would have to go to prison and 
be kept there for life. He would never 
be eligible for parole. 

Mr. PASTORE. There are two points 
involved. That same jury could recom- 
mend, after finding the accused guilty 
of murder in the first degree and after 
recommending life imprisonment at that 
time, according to the Senator’s amend- 
ment, that the State be compelled to 
consider that individual for parole after 
20 years. That is not used in any juris- 
diction in any State in the country. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I should like to know 
the State which does so. If there is a 
State which has such a law I should 
like to know it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

My amendment does not require the 
individual to be paroled. My amend- 
ment would only authorize a jury to find 
that such an individual shall be impris- 
oned for life, and the parole laws would 
then apply. After 20 years’ imprison- 
ment a parole board may decide that 
the prisoner is not entitled to parole. 

But do not forget that the pending 
Senate bill requires a 20-year limitation. 
I would merely accept that provision, 
and the parole laws would operate. 

The Senator is concerned about other 
jurisdictions. In Nevada the law reads 
as follows: 

If the jury shall find the defendant guilty 
of murder in the first degree, then the jury, 
by its verdict, shall fix the penalty at death 
or imprisonment in the State prison for life 
with or without the possibility of parole. 


I call that provision to the attention 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KeraTING]. In Nevada there is a law, a 
provision of which I shall read again: 

If the jury shall find the defendant guilty 
of murder in the first degree, then the jury 
by its verdict shall fix the penalty at death 
or imprisonment in the State prison for life, 
with or without the possibility of parole. 


The Nevada statute gives a jury three 
alternatives: First, the jury may fix the 
penalty at death; second, it may fix the 
penalty at imprisonment for life with the 
possibility of parole; third, it may fix the 
penalty at life imprisonment without 
possibility of parole. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I would think that 
the provision of the law of Nevada is 
close, if not exactly the same, as the 
amendment offered by the Senator. But 
is there any other State in the Union that 
leaves to a jury the question of whether 
or not opportunity for parole will be 
given to the jury? 

Mr. MORSE. At the present time I 
do not know. I would have to go to the 
lawbooks to doublecheck the statutes. I 
have not done so. 

Mr. KEATING. I would say that 
there is none other than the one stated. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is a pretty 
good one. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ven- 
ture to say that I reviewed 50 cases in 
which I felt that the conviction should 
have been for second degree murder, but 
instead of being for second degree, the 
conviction was for first degree, which 
was technically correct. 
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In Ohio, if one deliberately and pre- 
meditatively takes the life of another, 
he is guilty of murder in the first degree, 
and unless the jury recommends mercy, 
the defendant is sentenced to death. 

As Governor of the State of Ohio I 
dealt with at least 50 cases involving 
murder. They included triangular love 
affairs, the murder of a husband by a 
wife or a wife by a husband. All of the 
elements of first degree murder, includ- 
ing deliberation and premeditation, were 
present. The judge charges the jury as 
follows: 

If you find that the defendant, with delib- 
eration, premeditation and purposefully, took 
the life of the deceased, you are obliged to 
find him or her guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and unless you recommend mercy, 
he shall be sentenced to death. 


There are cases of that type. I dis- 
tinctly recall another case involving a 
game of dice, or craps. “A” claimed that 
he won the bet. “B” claimed that he 
won it. “A” picked up the money. “B” 
went out, and half an hour later re- 
turned and said, “Will you tell ‘A’ to 
come outside?” “A” went outside and 
“B” shot “A” dead. 

Mr. MORSE. The death sentence was 
not much of a deterrent, was it? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The defendant was 
charged with first degree murder. He 
deliberately, premeditatively and with 
purpose took the life of another. The 
defendant was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. The jury was correct in its 
finding, but there was no ability for that 
jury to say, “We will recommend con- 
sideration at the end of 20 years for 
parole.” 

I know that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] was Governor of 
his State, but I wish to repeat that I 
yield to no one on the basis of experience 
on this subject. I spent many sleepless 
nights worrying about cases of that kind, 
and as I look back, I recall saying that 
if the jury only would have had some 
further latitude, or even if it did not have 
further latitude, there ought to be some 
definite period at which mandatory re- 
view can take place. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that very point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have not practiced 
law in Ohio, but I know it is common 
practice throughout the United States in 
such cases to charge a jury also on sec- 
ond-degree murder. In the particular 
case to which the Senator from Ohio re- 
ferred did not the judge charge the jury 
also on second-degree murder? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, surely. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course he did. 
Could not that jury have come back with 
a verdict in second degree? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No, that is where we 
part. The jury obediently followed the 
instructions of the court and found that 
there was not second-degree murder. 

In Ohio the court does not have to 
charge a jury on second degree murder 
in every such case. 

So the situation is that the Senator 
from Rhode Island takes the position 
that the jury can disregard the judge's 
instructions and convict the defendant 
of second degree murder even though 
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the elements of first degree murder have 
been established. 

Mr. PASTORE. I said no such thing. 
I am saying only that if the law com- 
pels the judge in a case of homicide to 
charge the jury on the elements of first 
degree murder, second degree murder, 
and manslaughter, then it is up to the 
jury to return and say whether its ver- 
dict shall be manslaughter, second de- 
gree murder, or first degree murder. I 
cannot go along with the idea that a 
jury obediently follows the charge of the 
court. The court charged on all three 
degrees of homicide, and it followed the 
court on the one charge that they be- 
lieved applied. Under the laws of Ohio, 
after 20 years the convicted man had 
to be considered for parole. 

And I do not take my hat off to any- 
one on the statement I just made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to re- 
peat that the vehemence of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island does not stamp his statement as 
correct. The fact still remains that the 
Senator from Rhode Island said that al- 
though the State proved murder in the 
first degree, a jury could disregard such 
proof and find the defendant guilty of 
second degree murder because it wishes 
to show mercy. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We never know what 
the State has proved until a jury re- 
turns. We never know what a prosecu- 
tor has proved with respect to the degree 
of homicide until the foreman of the 
jury rises and says, “Your Honor, we 
find the defendant guilty of murder in 
the first degree,” “murder in the second 
degree,” or “manslaughter.” That is the 
only way one can know what has been 
proved. I have never been in on a jury 
discussion yet to find out how they de- 
liberate, and I do not think my friend 
from Ohio has been either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not so. Ifa 
jury wishes to do so, it may disregard the 
proof and make a finding of second-de- 
gree murder. But jurors in their delib- 
eration say, “Was the act purposeful? 
Was it premeditated? Was it deliber- 
ate?” On the basis of such deliberation 
they may say, “The defendant is guilty 
of first-degree murder.” They sacredly 
perform their duty. 

My understanding is that the Senator 
from Rhode Island is trying to avoid 
that situation and give defendants a 
short avenue in such cases. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Where I fail to follow my good friend 
from Rhode Island is in regard to the 
purpose of the instructions and what 
the instructions are applied to. The pur- 
pose of instructions is to instruct the jury 
in regard to the distinctions among the 
degrees of homicide. A judge instructs 
a jury to apply those distinctions to the 
evidence. 

Let us assume a hypothetical case. If 
a jury is satisfied on the basis of the in- 
structions on first-degree murder that 
the evidence in the case proved beyond 
a question of doubt that the defendant 
was guilty of first-degree murder, then 
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such ought to be the verdict of the jury. 
That is their responsibility. 

I quite agree with the Senator that 
we do not know what the jury may do in 
the jury room. However, we do not want. 
to encourage them, because they think 
some mercy ought to be applied, even 
though they think the man is guilty, to 
make a finding contrary to the evidence 
and find the person guilty of second-de- 
gree murder when they feel that under 
the instructions of the court they ought 
to find him guilty of first-degree mur- 
der. 

My amendment takes care of that pos- 
sibility. The jury can find him guilty of 
first-degree murder. It can apply the 
doctrine of mercy, if it wishes to do so in 
regard to life imprisonment; making him 
eligible to parole. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will not prevail. Some 
of us sometimes look a little differently 
on how we legislate for the District of 
Columbia because of the fact that it 
does not happen to be our permanent 
residence. However, I would dislike to 
see any innovation made in the concept 
of our jurisprudence as it is recognized 
in most of our States, by inaugurating 
an innovation or concept in the District 
of Columbia which might prove to be 
quite tragic, a concept which, with the 
exception of one State that I have been 
told comes very close to it, is not the 
accepted practice in any one of our 50 
States. 

I say it would be a mistake to accept 
it at this time. After all, the bill as 
reported by the committee covers the 
situation adequately. 

When a man is charged with and 
found guilty of murder, under the bill as 
reported by the committee, he may be 
executed, or the jury may unanimously 
recommend that he be imprisoned for 
the rest of nis life. If he is imprisoned 
for the rest of his life, under the law in 
the District of Columbia, after he shall 
have served 20 years, he can be consid- 
ered for parole. That strikes me as be- 
ing adequate. I hope the bill as recom- 
mended by the committee will prevail. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land on his points of law, but my brief 
remarks will not be based upon any 
legalistic argument. 

I believe it is the feeling of the Nation 
as a whole, and of practically every ju- 
risdiction of the United Stat.s, including 
the District of Columbia, that there 
should be in existence a parole system 
with this philosophy: When after ac- 
quired evidence is available, or when un- 
usually good conduct on the part of the 
convicted person develops, or when his 
condition of health will doom him to an 
early death unless something occurs, or 
other circumstances of that kind de- 
velop, the parole board is there, exist- 
ing, to take cognizance of these later- 
developing facts, and that in those 
circumstances it has the authority to 
extend some degree of mitigation, or to 
even go further. 
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I have operated under the other sys- 
tem, where the pardon board did the 
work, which was an elected, political 
board, and then later under the parole 
board. 

I have been in somewhat the same po- 
sition as the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LauscHe], as Governor of my 
State. I wish to say that I thoroughly 
approve of the idea of having a board 
which can take into consideration the 
facts which develop after conviction and 
after sentence. I do not believe that it 
is wholesome to give a group of jurors, 
no matter how dedicated they may be, 
the power to set aside the system of 
parole and the possibility of any sort of 
mercy being extended regardless of other 
facts which develop later, even if there 
is evidence which later shows innocence 
instead of guilt. I am not in favor of 
setting up a system under which juries 
would have authority to do more than 
any court now has authority to do, by 
withholding the possibility of the ex- 
tension of mercy where facts that clearly 
justify and require some alleviation of 
the sentence exist and so show. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Florida has well stated his point. Some 
of us are old enough to remember the 
Leopold-Loeb case. If that had been a 
jury case, certainly if the jury had had 
these three alternatives and had not 
voted execution, they would have voted 
for life imprisonment without parole. 
The conscience of the whole country was 
affected. One of the defendants died in 
prison, and the other, after 30 or 35 years 
of imprisonment—I do not remember the 
exact time—was paroled. When he was 
paroled at the end of that lengthy period, 
I believe most people in the country 
agreed with that decision. Yet, at the 
time of the trial few would have sup- 
ported such a decision. In other words, 
the jury should not be the one to deter- 
mine whether or not a man at any future 
time may be paroled. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. I hope 
that those who are advocating the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
will explain what would occur if later- 
discovered facts, after conviction and 
sentence, were found to change the 
aspect of the case largely or wholly. 
What would develop if it were given to 
12 men and women to say that a prisoner 
shall be sentenced to life imprisonment 
and that he shall not be eligible for 
parole or to the extension of any mercy? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I wish to make these 
comments very quickly. I wish to say 
that it never bothers me if we make prog- 
ress, and it is no persuasive argument 
with me that, because this does not exist 
in many other States, therefore we ought 
not to do it. That kind of argument is 
against progress. I believe that we have 
before us a very progressive proposal. I 
believe it is a sound one. 

Some Senators are perfectly willing 
to have juries take over jurisdiction in 
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deciding that somebody should be elec- 
trocuted or hanged. Apparently that is 
all right. However, when we suggest 
that the jury in certain instances ought 
also to have jurisdiction to pass judg- 
ment on whether or not someone ought 
to be put away for life without parole, 
it is all wrong. The amendment would 
give the jury that power. It also would 
give them the power to make the finding 
that a defendant should not be put away 
for life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

Let me tell Senators what is bothering 
a great many juries. I speak as one 
who has had some experience in law en- 
forcement. If juries feel that an indi- 
vidual will be paroled, but who should not 
be paroled, they will order the death 
penalty. I believe we ought to leave this 
discretionary with the jury. I should 
like to ask my friend from Florida, who 
asks what will happen in cases in which 
a person has been imprisoned for life 
without any right to parole. I stated 
earlier that we are not touching the par- 
don power of the chief executive. This 
amendment has nothing to do with that. 
It would still be available to correct or 
prevent injustice. 

We are getting down to the fact as to 
whether or not we want to make progress 
in line with what I submit is the modern 
trend in the matter of treating crimi- 
nals, or whether we want to repeat the 
pattern that we have had for years, al- 
though it has not worked well, that we 
should continue it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. President, may I have an under- 
standing, in cooperation with the Sena- 
tor and the majority leader, that, by 
unanimous consent, such material as I 
did not take the time to present may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Social Action, April 1961] 
THE CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
(By Donal E. J. MacNamara, dean of the New 

York Institute of Criminology, president 

of the American League to Abolish Capital 

Punishment, president-elect of the Amer- 

ican Society of Criminology, editor of 

Excerpta Criminologica, fellow of the 

American Association for the Advancement 

of Science, and fellow of the American 

Academy of Criminalistics) 

The infliction of the death penalty is be- 
coming less frequent and the actual execu- 
tion of the sentence of death even more rare, 
both in the United States and in foreign 
countries. Not only is the trend apparent 
in those nations and States which have for- 
mally repudiated the lex talionis and have 
eliminated capital punishment from their 
penal codes but it is almost equally clear 


1 Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, Delaware, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
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in many of the jurisdictions which still 
retain the ultimate sanction for from 1 
to 14 crimes? This diminished frequency 
is a reflection of the popular distaste for 
executions and of the recognition by many 
criminologically and psychiatrically oriented 
judges, juries, prosecutors, and commuting 
and pardoning authorities that capital pun- 
ishment is as ineffective as a special capital 
crimes deterrent as it is ethically and morally 
undesirable. 

The case against the death penalty is sup- 
ported by many arguments—with the order 
of their importance or precedence dependent 
upon the orientation of the proponent or the 
composition of the audience to whom the 
argument is being addressed. The late 
Harold Laski, in opening his series of lec- 
tures to one of my graduate seminars in 
Political theory, suggested that a lecturer 
or writer was under obligation to his audi- 
ence to define both the articulate and in- 
articulate basic premises upon which his 
theoretical structure, and its practical appli- 
cation to the matters under discussion, 
rested. This writer, then, is a practicing 
criminologist with both administrative and 
operational experience in police and prison 
work over a period of more than two decades; 
he was brought up in a Catholic household, 
went to parochial schools for 12 years, and 
then took degrees from two nonsectarian 
institutions. He is a convert to abolition, 
for during his active police and prison career 
he not only accepted the death penalty 
pragmatically as existent, necessary, and 
therefore desirable but participated in one 
or another formal capacity in a number of 
executions. 


Islands in the United States. Many nations 
have abolished capital punishment outright; 
others retain it in restricted application (e.g., 
Israel for war criminals; Guatemala for men 
but not for women or children; U.S.S.R. for 
treason and certain atrocious murders; Eng- 
land for murders with firearms or explosives 
and for killing a police or prison officer in 
escaping custody); still other nations have 
just stopped using the death penalty (Lux- 
embourg’s last execution was in 1822 and Bel- 
gium’s in 1863). Only 15 of the 43 death 
penalty jurisdictions in the United States 
actually executed anyone during 1958 and 
4 States (California, Georgia, Ohio and 
Texas) accounted for half of the total execu- 
tions. Canada, which retains the death pen- 
alty despite an aggressive campaign by the 
abolition forces, actually commuted 32 of its 
last 40 death sentences. 

*It is frequently assumed that the death 
penalty is prescribed only for murder (“a 
life for a life“). Actually in the United 
States there are more than 30 different of- 
fenses punishable by death in one or more 
jurisdictions (Georgia has 14 capital crimes). 
Murder carries the death penalty in 48 juris- 
dictions; kidnapping in 34; treason in 25; 
rape in 19; dueling in 18; train wrecking in 
15; lynching in 10; perjury in a capital case 
in 10; dynamiting in 7; armed robbery in 7; 
arson in 6; burglary in 4; abortion resulting 
in death in 4; aggravated assault by a “lifer” 
in 2; and 18 other offenses including espio- 
nage, selling narcotics to a minor, etc., in 1 
jurisdiction each. Eight of these crimes 
have actually resulted in executions since 
1930: 3,141 for murder; 470 for rape; 22 for 
armed robbery; 17 for kidnapping; 11 for 
burglary (all Negroes in North Carolina and 
Alabama); 8 for espionage; 4 for assaults by 
“lifers"; and 1 for desertion. Of these the 
Federal Government executed 31—and the 
U.S. Army and Air Force executed an addi- 
tional 159. The U.S. Navy has executed no 
one since 1840. There is a bill before Con- 
gress to abolish the death penalty in Federal 
courts and similar bills have been introduced 
in more than a dozen State legislatures. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The case against capital punishment is 
tenfold: 

1. Capital punishment is criminologically 
unsound. The death penalty fs the antith- 
esis of the rehabilitative nonpunitive, non- 
vindictive orientation of 20th century 
penology. It brutalizes the entire adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. No criminologist 
of stature in America or abroad gives it 
support. And those armchair and so- 
called utilitarian criminologists who plead 
its necessity (never its desirability or 
morality) do so in terms of Darwinian na- 
tural selection and/or as a eugenics-oriented, 
castration-sterilization race purification 
technique, an economical and efficient 
method of disposing of society’s jetsam. 
Those who advance these arguments are 
probably not aware that they are rationaliz- 
ing a residual lust for punishment or propa- 
gating an immoral, virtually paganistic, 
philosophy. 

2. Capital punishment is morally and 
ethically unacceptable. The law of God is 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and every system of 
ethics and code of morals echoes this in- 
junction. It is well recognized that this 
commandment (and the laws of man based 
upon it) permit the killing of another hu- 
man being “in the lawful defense of the 
slayer, or of his or her husband, wife, par- 
ent, child, brother, sister, master or servant, 
or of any other person fn his presence or com- 
pany” when there is imminent danger and 
in actual resistance to an assault or other 
criminal act. It is equally well recognized 
that society, organized as a sovereign state, 
has the right to take human life in defend- 
ing itself in a just war against either internal 
or external unjust aggression. But the in- 
dividual citizen has no right in law or morals 
to slay as punishment for an act, no matter 
how vile, already committed; nor has he 
legal or moral justification to kill when— 
his resistance to an attempted criminal act 
having proved successful short of fatal 
force—the imminent danger is eliminated 
and the criminal attack or attempt dis- 
continued. 

Individuals in groups or societies are sub- 
ject to the same moral and ethical codes 
which govern their conduct as individuals. 
The state, through its police agents, may 
take human life when such ultimate meas- 
ure of force is necessary to protect its citi- 
zenry from the imminent danger of criminal 
action and in actual resistance to felonious 
attempts (including attempts forcibly to 
avoid arrest or escape custody). Once, how- 
ever, the prisoner has been apprehended and 
either voluntarily submits to custody, or is 
effectively safeguarded against escape (maxi- 
mum security confinement), the right of the 
state to take his life as punishment, ret- 
ribution, revenge, or retallation for pre- 
viously committed offenses (no matter how 
numerous or heinous) or as an example to 
deter others, or as an economical expedient, 
does not exist in moral law. 

I argue this despite the fact that it is a 
position which is contrary to that ex- 
pounded by a number of eminent theolo- 
gians, notably Thomas Aquinas. Writing in 
times Iong past and quite different, and ex- 
pressing themselves in terms of conditions, 
logic and experiences of those times, such 
theologians have defended the right of the 
state to take human Hfe as a punishment 
when the common good requires it. More- 
over, they have held that, under certain con- 
ditions, the state is morally bound to take 
human life and that not to take it would be 
sinful. Although I am philosophically op- 
posed to war whether as an extension of 
diplomacy or an instrument of national 
policy, recognize the right of a nation, 
through its armed forces and in accord with 
the rules of civilized warfare, to take human 


*Sec. 1055, New York State Penal Code. 
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life in defense of its sovereignty, its na- 
tional territory, and its citizens. Such rec- 
ognition is in no way inconsistent with my 
views anent the death penalty, for the 
Geneva Convention makes it clear that the 
killing of one’s enemy (no matter how many 
of one's troops he has slaughtered in battle) 
after he has laid down his arms, surrendered, 
or been taken prisoner, will not be counte- 
nanced by civilized nations. 


SUPPOSED DETERRENT EFFECT 


3. Capital punishment has demonstrably 
failed to accomplish its stated objectives. 
The proponents of the death penalty base 
their support largely on two basic proposi- 
tions: (1) that the death penalty has a 
uniquely deterrent effect on those who con- 
template committing capital crimes; and (2) 
that the provision of the death penalty as 
the mandatory or alternative penalty for 
stated offenses in the statute books removes 
for all time the danger of future similar 
offenses by those whose criminal acts have 
made them subject to its rigors. 

Neither of these propositions will stand 
logical or statistical analysis. Proposition 1 
is dependent upon acceptance of the repudi- 
ated pleasure-pain principle of past-century 
penology. This theory presupposes a ra- 
tional man weighing the prospective profit 
or pleasure to be derived from the commis- 
sion of some future crime against the almost 
certain pain or loss he will suffer in retribu- 
tion should he be apprehended and con- 
victed. That many persons who commit 
crimes are not rational at the time the crime 
is committed is beyond dispute. Avoiding 
the area of psychiatric controversy for the 
moment, let it be sufficient to report that 
Dr. Shaw Grigsby, of the University of Flor- 
ida in his recent studies at the Raiford 
(Fla.) State Penitentiary found that more 
than 75 percent of the males and more than 
90 percent of the females then in confine- 
ment were under the influence of alcohol 
at the time they committed the offenses for 
which they were serving sentence; and that 
Dr. Marvin Wolfgang’s studies of the pat- 
terns in criminal homicide in Philadelphia 
in large measure lend support to Dr. Grigsby’s 
findings. 

While perhaps the theological doctrine of 
sufficient reflection and full consent of the 
will as necessary prerequisites to mortal sin 
is somewhat mitigated by the mandate to 
avoid the occasions of sin in the determina- 
tion of moral responsibility, we are here dis- 
cussing rationality in terms of weighing al- 
ternatives of possible prospective deterrence 
rather than adjudicated postmortem re- 
sponsibility. Proposition 1 further presup- 
poses knowledge by the prospective offender 
of the penalty provided in the penal code 
for the offense he is about to commit—a 
knowledge not always found even among 
lawyers. It further assumes a non-self- 
destructive orientation of the offender and, 
most importantly, a certainty in his mind 
that he will be identified, apprehended, in- 
dicted, convicted, sentenced to the maximum 
penalty, and that the ultimate sanction will 
indeed be executed. When one notes that 
of 125 persons indicted for first degree mur- 
der in the District of Columbia during the 
period 1953-59, only one (a Negro) was 
executed despite the mandatory provision of 
the law; and further that, despite the fact 
that more than 3 million major felonies 
were known to the police in 1960, the total 
prison population (Federal and State) at the 
January 1961 prison census (including sub- 
stantially all the convicted felons of 1960 
and many from prior years) stood at a 
miniscule 190,000, the rational criminal 
might very well elect to play the odds. 


UNCERTAIN OF EXECUTION 


The second part of the proposition assumes 
that all or a high proportion of those who 
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commit crimes for which the death penalty 
is prescribed will in fact be executed—an 
assumption, rebutted above, which was false 
even in the heyday of capital punishment 
when more than 200 offenses were punish- 
able on the gallows. It shows no awareness 
that the mere existence of the death penalty 
may in itself contribute to the commission 
of the very crimes it is designed to deter, 
or to the difficulty of securing convictions in 
capital cases. The murderer who has killed 
once (or committed 1 of the more than 
30 other capital crimes) and whose life is 
already forfeit if he is caught would find 
little deterrent weight in the prospect of ex- 
ecution for a second or third capital crime— 
particularly if his victim were to be a police 
officer attempting to take him into custody 
for the original capital offense. The suicidal, 
guilt-haunted psychotic might well kill (or 
confess falsely to a killing) to provoke the 
State into imposing upon him the punish- 
ment which in his tortured mind he merits 
but is unable to inflict upon himself. 
Prosecutors and criminal trial lawyers 
have frequently testified as to the difficulty of 
impaneling juries in capital cases and the 
even greater difficulty of securing convic- 
tions on evidence which in noncapital cases 
would leave little room for reasonable 
doubt. Appeals courts scan with more an- 
alytical eye the transcripts in capital cases, 
and error is located and deemed prejudicial 
which in noncapital cases would be over- 
looked. The Chessman case is, from this 
viewpoint, a monument to the determina- 
tion on the part of American justice that no 
man shall be executed while there is the 
slightest doubt either as to his guilt or as to 
the legality of the process by which his 
guilt was determined. Criminologists have 
pointed out repeatedly that the execution 
of the small number of convicts (fewer than 
50 each year in the United States) has a 
disproportionately brutalizing effect on 
those of us who survive. Respect for the 
sanctity and inviolability of human life de- 
creases each time human life is taken. When 
taken formally in the circuslike atmosphere 
which unfortunately characterizes 20th cen- 
tury trials and executions (both here and 
abroad), emotions, passions, impulses and 
hostilities are activated which may lead to 
the threshold of murder many who might 
never have incurred the mark of Cain. 


INCONSISTENT APPLICATION 


4. Capital punishment in the United States 
has been and is prejudicially and inconsis- 
tently applied. The logic of the retention- 
ist position would be strengthened if the 
proponents of capital punishment could 
demonstrate that an even-handed justice ex- 
acted the supreme penalty without regard to 
race or nationality, age or sex, social, or 
economic condition; that all or nearly all 
who committed capital crimes were indeed 
executed; or, at least, that those pitiful few 
upon whom the sentence of death is car- 
ried out each year are in fact the most 
dangerous, the most vicious, the most in- 
corrigible of all who could have been ex- 
ecuted. But the record shows otherwise. 

Accurate death penalty statistics for the 
United States are available for the 30-year 
period, 1930-59. of the more 
than 3,000 cases in which the death penalty 
was exacted discloses that more than half 
were Negroes, that a very significant pro- 
portion were defended by court-appointed 
lawyers, and that few of them were pro- 
fessional killers. Whether a man died for 
his offense depended, not on the gravity of 
his crime, not on the number of such crimes 
or the number of his victims, not on his 
present or prospective danger to society, but 
on such adventitious factors as the furisdic- 
tion in which the crime was committed, the 
color of his skin, his fimancial position, 
whether he was male or female (we seldom 
execute females), and indeed oftentimes on 
what were the character and characteristics 
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of his victim (apart from the justifiability 
of the instant homicidal act). 

It may be exceedingly difficult for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven but 
case after case bears witness that it is vir- 
tually impossible for him to enter the execu- 
tion chamber. And it is equally impossible 
in several States to execute a white man for 
a capital crime against a Negro. Professional 
murderers (and the directors of the criminal 
syndicates which employ them) are seldom 
caught. When they are arrested either they 
are defended successfully by eminent and 
expensive trial counsel or they eliminate 
or intimidate witnesses against them. Fail- 
ing such advantages, they wisely bargain for 
a plea of guilty to some lesser degree of homi- 
cide and escape the death chamber. The 
homicidal maniac, who has massacred per- 
haps a dozen, even under our archaic Mac- 
Naghten rule, is safely outside the pale of 
criminal responsibility and escapes not only 
the death penalty but often even its alterna- 
tives. 

5. The innocent have been executed. 
There is no system of criminal jurisprudence 
which has on the whole provided as many 
safeguards against the conviction and pos- 
sible execution of an innocent man as the 
Anglo-American. Those of us who oppose 
the death penalty do not raise this argu- 
ment to condemn our courts or our judi- 
clary, but only to underline the fallibility of 
human judgment and human procedures. 
We oppose capital punishment for the guilty; 
no one save a monster or deluded rational- 
ist (e.g., the captain in Herman Melville's 
“Billy Budd”) would justify the execution 
of the innocent. We cannot, however, close 
our minds or our hearts to the greater trag- 
edy, the more monstrous injustice, the in- 
eradicable shame involved when the legal 
processes of the State, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, have been used to take the life of an 
innocent man. 

The American Bar Foundation, or some 
similar research-oriented legal society, might 
well address itself to an objective analysis of 
the factors which led to the convictions of 
the many men whose sentences for capital 
crimes have in the past few decades been set 
aside by appellate courts (or by executive 
authority after the courts had exhausted 
their processes), and who later were exoner- 
ated either by trial courts or by the consen- 
sus of informed opinion. Especial attention 
should be directed to the fortunately much 
smaller number of cases (e.g., the Evans- 
Christie case in England and the Brandon 
case in New Jersey) in which innocent men 
were actually executed. Perhaps, too, a re- 
analysis would be profitable of the 65 cases 
cited by Prof. Edwin Borchard in his “Con- 
victing the Innocent,” the 36 cases men- 
tioned by U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
Judge Jerome Frank in “Courts on-Trial,” 
and the smaller number of miscarriages of 
justice outlined by Erle Stanley Gardner 
in “Court of Last Resort,” 

ALTERNATIVE PENALTIES 

6. There are effective alternative penalties. 
One gets the impression all too frequently, 
both from retentionist spokesmen and, oc- 
casionally, from the statements of enthusias- 
tic but ill-informed abolitionists, that the 
only alternative to capital punishment is no 
punishment; that, if the death penalty does 
not deter, then surely no lesser societal re- 
sponse to the violation of its laws and in- 
jury to its citizens will prove effective. 

The record in abolition jurisdictions, some 
without the death penalty for more than 100 
years, both in the United States and abroad, 
in which imprisonment for indeterminate or 
stated terms has been substituted for the 
penalty of death, is a clear demonstration 
that alternative penalties are of equal or 
greater protective value to society than is 
capital punishment, 
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RELATION OF DEATH PENALTY TO CAPITAL CRIMES 
RATE 

In every instance in which a valid sta- 
tistical comparison is possible between juris- 
dictions scientifically equated as to popula- 
tion and economic and social conditions, the 
nations and States that have abolished capi- 
tal punishment have a smaller capital crimes 
rate than the comparable jurisdictions that 
have retained the death penalty. Further, 
the capital crimes rate in those jurisdictions 
which, while retaining the death penalty use 
it seldom or not at all is in most instances 
lower than the capital crimes rates in the 
retentionist jurisdictions which execute most 
frequently. 

And, finally, comparing the before, during, 
and after capital crimes rates in those juris- 
dictions (nine in the United States) which 
abolished capital punishment and then re- 
stored it to their penal codes, we find a con- 
sistently downward trend in capital crimes 
unaffected by either abolition or restoration. 
Startling comparisons are available. The 
US. Navy has executed no one in more than 
120 years; yet it has maintained a level of 
discipline, effectiveness, and morale certainly 
in no sense inferior to that of the U.S. Army 
which has inflicted the death penalty on 
more than 150 soldiers in just the last three 
decades. 

Delaware, most recent State to abolish the 
death penalty, experienced a remarkable 
drop in its capital crimes rate during the 
first full year of abolition. No criminologist 
would argue that abolition will necessarily 
reduce capital crimes; nor will he attempt 
to demonstrate a casual connection between 
absence of the death penalty and low capi- 
tal crimes rates. In point of fact, homicide 
is the one major felony which shows a con- 
sistent downward trend in both capital pun- 
ishment and abolition jurisdictions—indi- 
cating to the student of human behavior 
that the crime of murder, particularly, is 
largely an irrational reaction to a concres- 
cence of circumstances, adventitiously re- 
lated, wholly independent of and neither 
positively nor negatively correlatable with 
the legal sanction provided in the jurisdic- 
tion in which the crime actually took place. 
Dr. Marvin Wolfgang has pointed out with 
some logic that our decreasing murder rate 
is probably in no small part due to improved 
communications (ambulance gets to the 
scene faster), improved first aid to the vic- 
tim, and the antibiotics, blood banks, and 
similar advances in medicine which save 
many an assault victim from becoming a 
corpse—and of course his assailant from be- 
ing tagged a murderer. The consistent up- 
ward trend in assaultive crimes gives support 
to Dr. Wolfgang's thesis. 


PROTECTION OF LAW OFFICERS 


7. Police and prison officers are safer in 
non-death penalty States. The studies of 
Donald Campion, S.J., associate editor of 
America, and others indicate (albeit with re- 
stricted samplings) that the life of a police 
officer or a prison guard is slightly safer in 
the non-death-penalty States, although the 
difference is so slight as to be statistically 
insignificant. Prison wardens overwhelm- 
ingly support abolition but large segments of 
the police profession support the retention 
of the death penalty both as a general crime 
deterrent (which it demonstrably is not) and 
as a specific safeguard to members of their 
own profession. Significantly, few of the 
police officers who serve in non-death-pen- 
alty States are active in the fight to restore 
capital punishment and most of those who 
oppose abolition in their own jurisdictions 
have never performed police duties in an 
abolition State. It is a criminological axiom 
that it is the certainty, not the severity, of 
punishment that deters. Improvements in 
the selections, training, discipline, supervi- 
sion, and operating techniques of our police 
will insure a higher percentage of apprehen- 
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sions and convictions of criminals and, even 
without the death penalty, will provide a 
greater general crime deterrent and far more 
safety both for the general public and for 
police officers than either enjoys at present. 

8. Paroled and pardoned murderers are no 
threat to the public. Studies in New Jer- 
sey and California, and less extensive studies 
of paroled and pardoned murderers in other 
jurisdictions, indicate that those whose 
death sentences have been commuted, or 
who have been paroled from life or long-term 
sentences, or who have received executive 
pardons after conviction of capital crimes 
are by far the least likely to recidivate. Not 
only do they not again commit homicide, 
but they commit other crimes or violate 
their parole contracts to a much lesser ex- 
tent than do paroled burglars, robbers, and 
the generality of the non-capital-crimes con- 
victs on parole. My own study of nearly 150 
murderers showed that not a single one had 
killed again and only two had committed 
any other crime subsequent to release. 
Ohio’s Gov. Michael Di Salle has pointed out 
(as Warden Lewis Lawes and other penolo- 
gists have in the past) that murderers are 
by and large the best and safest prisoners; 
and he has demonstrated his confidence by 
employing eight convicted murderers from 
the Ohio State Penitentiary in and about the 
excutive mansion in Columbus in dally con- 
tact with the members of his family. 

9. The death penalty is more costly than 
its alternatives. It seems somewhat im- 
moral to discuss the taking of even a mur- 
derer's life in terms of dollars and cents; but 
often the argument is raised that capital 
punishment is the cheapest way of handling 
society’s outcasts and that the good mem- 
bers of the community should not be taxed 
to support killers for life (often coupled 
with the euthanaslan argument that they 
are better off dead). The application of 
elementary cost accounting procedures to 
the determination of the differential in costs 
peculiar to capital cases will effectively 
demonstrate that not only is it not cheaper 
to hang them; but that, on the contrary, 
it would be cheaper for the taxpayers to 
maintain our prospective executees in the 
comparative luxury of first-rate hotels, with 
all the perquisites of noncriminal guests, 
than to pay for having them executed. The 
tangible costs of the death penalty in terms 
of long-drawn-out jury selection, extended 
trials and retrials, appeals, extra security, 
maintemance of expensive, seldom-used 
deathhouses, support of the felon’s family, 
etc., are heavy. 

NEED OF GENERAL PENAL REFORM 

10. Capital punishment stands in the way 
of penal reform. Man has used the death 
penalty and other forms of retributive pun- 
ishment throughout the centuries to control 
and govern the conduct of his fellows and to 
force conformity and compliance to laws and 
codes, taboos and customs. 

The record of every civilization makes 
abundantly clear that punishment, no mat- 
ter how severe or sadistic, has had little 
effect on crime rates. No new approach to 
the criminal is possible so long as the death 
penalty, and the discredited penology it rep- 
resents, pervades our criminal justice sys- 
tem. Until it is stricken from the statute 
books, a truly rehabilitative approach to the 
small percentage of our fellowmen who can- 
not or will not adjust to society’s dictates 
is impossible of attainment. That there is 
a strong positive correlation between advo- 
cacy of the death penalty and a generally 
punitive orientation cannot be gainsaid. 
Analysis of the votes for corporal punishment 
bills, votes against substitution of alterna- 
tive for mandatory features in the few man- 
datory death penalty jurisdictions,’ votes 


5 New York and the District of Columbia, 
notably. 
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against study commissions and against 
limited period moratoria,* and comparison 
with votes for bills increasing the penalties 
for rape, narcotics offenses, and other felo- 
nies discloses a pattern of simple retributive 
punitiveness, characterizing many of our 
legislators and the retentionist witnesses 
before legislative committees. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CHRISTIANS 


Many church assemblies of America and 
individual churchmen of every denomination 
have underscored the moral and ethical non- 
acceptability of capital punishment. Church 
members have the responsibility to support 
the campaign to erase this stain on Ameri- 
can society. Capital punishment is brutal, 
sordid, and savage. It violates the law of 
God and is contrary to the humane and 
liberal respect for human life characteristic 
of modern democratic states. It is unsound 
criminologically and unnecessary for the 
protection of the state or its citizens. It 
makes miscarriages of justice irredeemable; 
it makes the barbaric “lex talionis” the 
watchword and inhibits the reform of our 
prison system. It encourages disrespect for 
our laws, our courts, our institutions; and, in 
the words of Sheldon Glueck, “bedevils the 
administration of criminal justice and is the 
stumbling block in the path of general re- 
form in the treatment of crime and crim- 
inals.” 


[From American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Annals, November 1952] 


THE DETERRENT INFLUENCE OF THE DEATH 
PENALTY 


(By Karl F. Schuessler) 


(This paper was aided immensely by Prof. 
Thorsten Sellin who made available to 
the author his extensive “Memorandum on 
Capital Punishment” prepared in 1950 for 
the British Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment. The author is also indebted to 
Prof. Clifford Kirkpatrick who read this pa- 
per critically but who is, of course, in no way 
responsible for its contents, and also to Mrs. 
Vada Gary who assisted with the statistical 
work.) 

This article analyzes certain statistical 
material as it bears on the question of how 
much the death penalty deters people from 
committing murder. This material, con- 
sisting principally of U.S. homicide and ex- 
ecution data for the period 1925-49, has been 
organized around six topics expressed for the 
most part as questions: (1) the adequacy of 
U.S. statistics for purposes of measuring the 
deterrent infiuence of the death penalty; 
(2) the deterrence viewpoint as ^n explana- 
tion of murder and punishment trends in 
this country during the last 25 years; 
(3) whether fewer murders occur in places 
where murder is punishable by death 
than in places where it is not; (4) whether 
differences in the use of the death penalty 
correspond to differences in the relative oc- 
currence of murder; (5) the consistency be- 
tween the deterrence viewpoint and differ- 
entials in the murder rate by sex, race, and 
other population classifications; and (6) a 
general appraisal of the deterrent value of 
the death penalty. 

This analysis in a sense represents a con- 
tinuation of similar work done intermittent- 
ly in this country during the last 35 years. 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Illinois, New York, California, Canada, and 
England. 

1 See, for example, Raymond T. Bye, “Capi- 
tal Punishment in the United States,” Phila- 
delphia: Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
1919; Edwin H. Sutherland, “Murder and the 
Death Penalty,” Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
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These previous studies have uniformly con- 
cluded that the death penalty is inconse- 
quential as a deterrent and that the relative 
frequency of murder in a given population 
is a function of the cultural conditions un- 
der which the group lives. Deficiencies in 
U.S. data that handicapped earlier investi- 
gations of this kind have been remedied 
somewhat during the last 20 years, but many 
difficulties still face the analyst who wishes 
to generalize about murder and the death 
penalty. Before going to the data and their 
interpretation, the belief in the death pen- 
alty as a deterrent is briefly set forth. 


THE DETERRENCE VIEWPOINT 


In brief, people are believed to refrain 
from crime because they fear punishment. 
Since people fear death more than anything 
else, the death penalty is the most effective 
deterrent, so runs the argument. It is fur- 
ther alleged that the effectiveness of the 
death penalty as a deterrent depends both 
on its certain application and on knowl- 
edge of this fact in the population; hence, 
the argument continues, regular use of the 
death penalty increases its deterrent value. 
It was largely on grounds of this sort that 
the death penalty was recently (1950) re- 
stored in New Zealand after a 10-year period 
of abolition, demonstrating that the deter- 
rence line of reasoning still has considerable 
practical force. 

Involved in the deterrence argument is 
the assumption that men deliberately choose 
among rival courses of action in the light 
of foreseeable consequences, the criterion 
of choice being personal gratification. This 
psychological hedonism, needless to say, is 
not in acocrd with modern psychology and 
sociology, which see human behavior as 
largely unplanned and habitual, rather than 
calculated and voluntary. The belief in 
the deterrent value of the death penalty is 
thus seen not as a scientific proposition, but 
rather as a social conviction widely used to 
justify and reinforce existing ways of treat- 
ment that perhaps rest mainly on feelings of 
vengeance. Consequently, this study does 
not constitute a test of a carefully drawn 
sociological hypothesis that intends to ex- 
plain differences in the prevalence of mur- 
der among human societies, but rather as- 
sembled factual evidence to test the validity 
of a popular belief. We now return to the 
topics posed in the introduction of this 
article. 


U.S. HOMICIDE AND EXECUTION DATA 


The homicide statistics collected by the 
U.S. Census Bureau? are ordinarily used as 
an index of murder, figures on murder being 
generally inaccessible as well as fragmentary. 
The use of homicide statistics for purposes 
of estimating the deterrent influence of the 
death penalty has been criticized on the 
grounds that (a) they include justifiable 
and excusable homicides and (b) they do 
not distinguish among differing degrees of 
murder. The reasoning behind this criti- 
cism is that the proportion of nonfelonious 
homicide and the relative amount of dif- 
ferent kinds of murder may vary in time and 
space in such + way as to make unreliable 
regional comparisons and time trends. 

Over against these reasonable objections 
is the fact that the homicide rate closely 
corresponds, both geographically and tem- 
porally, to the murder figures given in 


vol. 15, 1925, pp. 522-29; Clifford Kirkpat- 
rick, “Capital Punishment,” Philadelphia: 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 1925; 
George B. Vold, “Can the Death Penalty Pre- 
vent Crime?” Prison Journal, October 1932, 
pp. 3-8. 

Mortality Statistics, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
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“Uniform Crime Reports,“ which exclude 
nonfelonious homicide, though they include 
nonnegligent manslaughter. Also, the homi- 
cide rate is closely correlated, on both a geo- 
graphic and a temporal basis, with murder 
conviction rates given in “Judicial Criminal 
Statistics,” and with murder commitment 
rates based on information in “Prisoners in 
State and Federal prisons and Reform- 
atories.” “ 

This consistency among four independent 
indexes of murder is probably due to the 
fact that the relative occurrence of different 
kinds of murder is similar among States and 
fairly constant during the last 25 years. If 
this interpretation is correct, then the homi- 
cide rate is a reliable index of murder in 
general and first degree murder in particular, 
during approximately the last 25 years. 

National statistics on executions have been 
readily available in this country only since 
1930, when they were reported in “Mortality 
Statistics" and also in “Prisoners in State 
and Federal Prisons and Reformatories.”’ 
From the standpoint of measuring the tem- 
poral relation between execution and mur- 
der, these figures are of limited value because 
they cover such a short period of time. The 
fact that executions-by-offense were not 
published for the period 1931-36 adds to 
this difficulty, although for certain States 
it may be safely assumed that all execu- 
tions during that period were for murder. 

Some material on murder convictions and 
death sentences is available in “Federal Ju- 
dicial Statistics.” But for purposes of re- 
lating conviction and punishment trends to 
concurrent trends in murder, this source is 
limited as follows: (a) this series covers only 
a 13-year period, 1933-45; (b) the largest 
number of States reporting in any single 
year was 30; (c) only 18 States (including 
the District of Columbia) reported each year 
during the entire period; and (d) except for 
the first few years, the number of persons 
convicted of murder is not given, but rather 
the number of murder indictments resulting 
in conviction. 

In spite of the forenamed shortcomings in 
murder statistics for the period 1925-49, 
they are probably more adequate than data 
hitherto employed as a check on the alleged 
deterrent influence of the death penalty. In 
consequence, conclusions based on this study 
are less vulnerable to the objection that 
murder data are so unreliable as to make 
worthless generalizations about the death 
penalty as a deterrent. 


U.S. HOMICIDE AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
TRENDS 

The U.S. homicide rate moved steadily up- 
ward from 1900 until the middle of the 
thirties, dropped sharply during the next 10- 
year period, and then at the close of World 
War II started an upward swing. Although 
homicide statistics are not available for 1950 
and 1951, national police statistics indicate 
that the upward trend was checked in 1951; 
in any case, the rate is still far below the high 
levels of the late 20’s and early 30's. 

State trends in the period 1925-49 gener- 
ally correspond to the national trend, al- 
though there are several exceptions, impor- 
tant from the standpoint of an explanation 


ington, D.C. Also, Special Reports, National 
Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Sery- 
ice, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 

s “Uniform Crime Reports,” Federal Bureau 
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tional analysis are omitted because of lack 
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coefficients were uniformly high (rg. 8). 
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of murder. (1) Vermont exhibited an al- 
most constant rate during this period. (2) 
By 1949, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina had returned to or exceeded the 
high level of the depression years. (3) Mich- 
igan, Nevada, and Florida started their 
downward trend before 1930. (4) At least 
one State—Connecticut—continued to climb 
until 1940. The homicide rate continued to 
exhibit large regional differences, the highest 
rates persisting in the South, the lowest in 
New England. 

Also, the homicide rate continued to dis- 
play large differentials by sex, race, ecolog- 
ical area, and season, the effect of each 
classification being conditioned to a certain 
extent by its relation to the others. These 
differentials suggest at once that murder is 
a complex sociological event rather than a 
simple response controlled altogether by the 
deterrent influence of the death penalty. 

Two somewhat contradictory capital pun- 
ishment trends in the United States char- 
acterize the period 1925-49. On the one 
hand, a trend to extend capital punishment, 
starting just after World War I, continued 
with the restoration of the death penalty 
in Kansas (1935) and South Dakota (1939). 
The move to reestablish capital punishment 
in Michigan in 1951 exemplifies the persist- 
ence of this trend. On the other hand, a 
tendency to make the death penalty permis- 
sive rather than mandatory on conviction of 
first-degree murder continued. By 1951 the 
death penalty was mandatory in only one 
State, in contrast with 1924 when it was 
mandatory in eight States. 

The speculation has been advanced that 
nowadays a smaller proportion of persons 
sentenced to death for murder are executed 
than formerly, the tendency to administer 
clemency being in line with a general trend 
to moderate punishment. This was not 
borne out by an analysis of available judicial 
and penal statistics, although this evidence 
is very scanty. Of those sentenced to death 
for murder in the courts of 25 States during 
the period 1933-39, 80 percent were exe- 
cuted; during the period 1940-45, 81 per- 
cent were executed—practically no change. 
The idea of a downward trend in the use 
of the death penalty is also opposed, though 
indirectly, by the fact that the decline in 
executions from 1930-39 to 1940-49 was 
roughly proportional to the drop in homi- 
cides, The number of executions for murder 
dropped from 1,507 in the period 1930-39 
to 1,063 in the following decade, a 29-percent 
drop, while homicides dropped from 107,514 
to 78,443, a 27-percent drop. 

By way of summary, capital punishment 
policy and practice in this country was fairly 
stable in the period 1925-49; consequently, 
the movement of the homicide rate and dif- 
ferentials in the homicide rate by various 
population classifications cannot be attrib- 
uted to changes in the use of the death 
penalty. This suggests once again that dif- 
ferences in the homicide rate correspond to 
differences in social structure and culture 
setting, and that murder and the death 
penalty are unrelated except in the circular 
sense that more murder involves more death 
penalties. 

COMPARISON OF DEATH PENALTY AND ABOLITION 
STATES 

A comparison of States that provide the 
death penalty for murder with those that 
do not shows the homicide rate to be two to 
three times as large in the former States as in 
the latter (table 1). Such a comparison is 
usually declared invalid because the two 
groupings are not uniform with respect to 
population composition, social structure, 
and culture pattern. This criticism, though 
methodologically sound, affirms indirectly 
that the relative occurrence of murder is the 
result of a combination of social circum- 
stances of which punishment is only one, 
possibly an immaterial one. 
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TABLE 1.—Homicide rates per 100,000 popu- 
lation in death penalty States and aboli- 
tion States for 5 selected years* 


Abolition Death 
Year States penal 
States 
4.2 8.8 
3.7 10.5 
2.2 7.6 
2.1 5. 5 
2.2 6.0 


These two groupings include all States in 
the national registration area in any given 
year. All States were in the registration area 
after 1932. 


To meet the foregoing objection, the usual 
practice is to compare the homicide rate in 
States that have abolished the death penalty 
with their neighbors where the death penalty 
is legal. This comparison is illustrated in 
table 2, and it will be seen that Rhode Island, 
an abolition State since 1852, is very similar 
to Connecticut, where the death penalty has 
been retained. Maine also, though not 
shown in the table, has been abolition since 
1887, and is quite similar to the New England 
States which have the death penalty. The 
homicide rate in Michigan, where the death 
penalty was abolished in 1847 (except for 
treason), closely resembles Indiana and Ili- 
nois homicide rates, while Wisconsin, an 
abolition State for practically a hundred 
years, has a rate significantly below Michi- 
gan, indicating that the homicide rate is 
indifferent to the presence or absence of capi- 
tal punishment. Homicide rates in Minne- 
sota, where the death penalty was abandoned 
in 1911, and in Iowa are very nearly alike 
with respect to both level and trend during 
the last 25 years. Similarly, homicide rates 
in Arizona and New Mexico, both death 
penalty States, have been practically identi- 
cal both in level and movement during the 
period 1930-50, although Arizona executed 
27 and New Mexico but 4 in this period. 


TABLE 2.—Annual average homicide rates in 
15 States selected according to contiguity 


State 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1941-46 

Rhode Island !- 1.8 1.5 1.0 

2.4 2.0 1.9 

5.0 3.6 3.4 

6.2 4.3 3.2 

2.4 1.7 1.5 

9.6 5.7 4.4 

3.1 1.7 1.6 

2.6 1.7 1.3 

6.2 3.6 3.0 

7.5 5.5 3.7 

11.1 6.6 5.3 

3.7 1.7 1.8 

11.0 7.2 5.6 

Arizona 12.6 10. 3 6.5 

New Mexico 12,5 8.4 5.3 
1 Abolition State. 


2 Abolition between 1931 and 1935, 


Kansas and South Dakota are of special 
interest because they make possible a be- 
fore-and-after comparison, though extreme- 
ly limited in scope. Kansas abolished the 
death penalty in 1907 and reestablished it 
in 1935. The annual average homicide rate 
in Kansas for the period 1931-35, as shown 
in table 2, was considerably higher than the 
average rate for the following 5-year period, 
giving plausibility to the deterrence argu- 
ment. However, an icentical trend charac- 
terized the States bordering on Kansas 
(table 2), and these States had the death 
penalty throughout this period. The expe- 
rience of Kansas, then, when viewed in con- 
text, merely emphasizes that homicide 
trends are the resultant of social conditions 
rather than the resultant of changes in 
death penalty policy. 

This notion is borne out by a comparison 
of homicide trends in South Dakota, an 
abolition State between 1915 and 1939, and 
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North Dakota, where the death penalty has 
not been in force since 1915. The annual 
average homicide rate in South Dakota 
dropped from 1.8 for the period 1930-39 to 
1.5 for the following 10-year period, while 
in North Dakota the rate dropped from 1.8 
to 1.1. If changes in the homicide rate were 
due solely to differences in capital punish- 
ment policy, then North Dakota's greater 
proportional drop in homicides must have 
been due to the fact that the death penalty 
was not restored. 


EUROPEAN DATA 


Since the middle of the last century there 
has been a sustained though uneven moye- 
ment among European countries to abolish 
capital punishment by legal annulment or 
by allowing it to fall into disuse. Certain 
European statistics therefore bear on the 
question of whether the removal of the 
death penalty has a perceptible effect on 
the incidence of murder. Several exam- 
ples are cited primarily to illustrate the 
fact that the independence between the 
murder rate and the death penalty is not a 
peculiarity of American culture. 

Sweden formally abolished the death pen- 
alty in 1921; but the last execution occurred 
in 1910, this being the only one since 1900. 
During the preceding period, 1869-1900, 
there were 12 executions, roughly averaging 
4 per decade. 


TaBLE 3.—Annual average homicide rate per 
2 population of Sweden from 1754 
to 1942 


Exclusive of 1814 and 1818. 


There is nothing in the Swedish homicide 
series (table 3) to suggest that its movement 
has in any way been conditioned by the 
abandonment of the death penalty during 
the 20th century. 

The death penalty in the Netherlands was 
not used after 1860 and was formally 
abolished in 1870. Althougk there was an 
upward trend (table 4) in the murder and 
attempted murder conviction rate in the 20- 
year period immediately following abolition, 
during this period the rate never attained 
the level of 1860-70 when the death penalty 
was still legally in force. The rate reached 
its lowest level in the 1920’s when the death 
penalty was, of course, not in effect. More- 
over, the decade immediately following 
abolition, 1870-79, was the lowest but one 
in the approximately eight-decade period 
covered by this series. 


TABLE 4.—Annual average murder and at- 
tempted murder conviction rates per mil- 
lion inhabitants in the Netherlands, 1850 
1927 

Homicide 


Taken from Thorsten Sellin’s “Memoran- 
dum on Capital Punishment,” London, 1951. 
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CERTAINTY AS A DETERRENT INFLUENCE 


The point has often been made that it is 
not so much the legal existence of the death 
penalty that deters potential murderers, but 
rather the certainty of its being used. In 
fact, a common criticism of the death pen- 
alty is that juries do not convict readily 
if the punishment is death, thereby reduc- 
ing the certainty of punishment, and, in 
consequence, its deterrent value. The prob- 
lem as to whether differences in the use of 
the death penalty are in some way related 
to variations in the homicide rate may be 
approached by correlating execution and 
homicide data distributed geographically or 
temporally. 

That the risk of execution is not uniform 
among the States that have a death penalty 
for murder is demonstrated by the lack of 
consistency between homicide and execution 
rates. The correlation coefficient of a hom- 
icide rate based on the period 1937-49 and an 
execution rate for the same period was 48 
for 41 death penalty States“ The question 
therefore arises as to whether the relative 
occurrence of murder decreases regularly as 
the risk of execution increases, since, under 
deterrence theory, the value of the death 
penalty as a deterrent is thought to depend 
on its certain application. 

To test this idea, though somewhat crude- 
ly, the risk of execution, operationally de- 
fined as the number of executions-for- 
murder per 1,000 homicides for the period 
1937-49, was statistically compared with the 
homicide rate in 41 death penalty States. 
The correlation between these two indices 
was —.26, indicating a slight tendency for 
the homicide rate to diminish as the proba- 
bility of execution increases. Next, as a check 
on consistency in this trend, the ratio of the 
average execution rate to the average hom- 
icide rate was computed for four groupings of 
States according to size of the homicide rate, 
as shown in column 3 of table 5. This anal- 
ysis shows that the homicide rate does not 
consistently fall as the risk of execution in- 
creases. 


Taste 5.—Average homicide and execution 
rates in 41 States grouped according to 
size of homicide rate 


Average | Average 
Quartile by homicide | homicide [execution — 
rate rate HR 
(HR) 

15.4 0, 21 
7.8 18 
4.2 10 
2.0 25 


To illustrate: the average homicide rate 
for the 10 States having the highest homi- 
cide rates is almost twice as large as the 
average homicide rate for the States in the 
next quartile, but the risk of execution is 
slightly greater in the former group of States 
than in the latter group. This evidence, 
included primarily because of its suggestive- 
ness, must be classed as negative from the 
standpoint of ‘leterrence theory, since (a) 
the homicide rate does not drop consistently 
as the certainty of the death penalty in- 
creases, and (b) the geographic correlation 
between the risk of execution and the 
homicide rate is not impressive, failing to 
reach the 5 percent significance level and 


Includes States that had a death penalty 
for murder during the period 1937—49, ex- 
cept South Dakota where the death penalty 
was restored in 1939 and Idaho where no 
executions occurred during this period. The 
product-moment correlation method was 
used throughout this analysis, not because it 
necessarily gave the best fit in all cases, but 
rather because its limitations and significa- 
tion are well known. 
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statistically accounting for only 7 percent 
(r?) of the variability in the homicide rate. 

To investigate further how differences in 
the use of the death penalty affect the homi- 
cide rate, the relationship between homicide 
and execution data as time series was meas- 
ured within certain death penalty States. 
States which displayed little variability in 
executions for murder from year to year 
were not included in this analysis; also, 
States not having execution-for-murder fig- 
ures complete for the period 1930-49 were 
omitted. This left a total of 11 States. On 
the assumption, implicit in deterrence 
theory, that a large number of executions 
relative to the frequency of murder should 
be followed by a reduction in the murder 
rate, a 1-year time lag was established, with 
the execution risk, defined as the number of 
executions for murder to 1,000 homicides 
per year, as the forerunner. 

The most general finding is that the homi- 
cide rate and the execution risk as time 
series move independent of one another. 
None of the correlation coefficients reached 
35, and the number of negative correlation 
coefficients, 4, was less than the number 
of positive coefficients, 7, but not signifi- 
cantly so. This evidence, like that just 
preceding, fails to substantiate the belief 
that the deterrent influence of the death 
penalty is enhanced by its frequent use, as 
changes in the homicide rate do not cor- 
respond in a systematic way to variations in 
the probability of its being used. 
DIFFERENTIAL HOMICIDE RATES AND THE DEATH 

PENALTY 


A final problem is whether the deterrence 
viewpoint is consistent with certain popu- 
lation classifications. First, the death pen- 
alty is hardly ever used with women in the 
United States, but women, in contrast with 
men, seldom commit murder. Very likely 
the conditions of life surrounding women 
in most human societies operate to develop 
and sustain lawful attitudes and habits. 
Lawfulness in the female population, specifi- 
cally the fact that women generally refrain 
from committing murder, is probably due to 
these positive sociocultural influences rather 
than to fear of the death penalty. 

Second, the number of Negro murderers 
is relatively larger than the number of white 
murderers; yet it is doubtful whether the 
death penalty is used less often with Negro 
murderers than with white murderers. 
Suggestive in this connection is the fact that 
white executions for murder, 166, were 1.1 
percent of all white homicides, 15,494, in the 
period 1946-49, while Negro executions for 
murder, 265, constituted 1.5 percent of all 
Negro homicides, 18,327, during the same 
period. The environmental factors influ- 
encing Negroes are analogous but opposite 
to those influencing women. The circum- 
stances of life surrounding large numbers 
of Negroes in the United States generate vio- 
lence, assault, and murder,’ and this kind 
of behavior, to a certain extent socially ex- 
pected and socially sanctioned among Ne- 
groes, is indifferent to the use of the death 
penalty. 

Finally, the homicide rate exhibits differ- 
entials by age, social class, ethnic back- 
ground, community size, and season, but in 
no instance can these differences be ascribed 
to corresponding differences in the applica- 
tion of the death penalty, 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The results of the foregoing analysis are 
consistent with the results of previous in- 
vestigations of this kind. The findings of 
this study, then, sustain the conclusion 
that the death penalty has little if any- 
thing to do with the relative occurrence of 
murder. Studies of this sort have been 


Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma 
(New York, 1944), pp. 558-60. 
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criticized on the ground that they do not 
prove that the death penalty is completely 
without deterrent value. Although logically 
sound in a very strict sense, this objection 
is unrealistic, since there is no way at pres- 
ent of contrasting personal and social situ- 
ations so as to assure that all differences in 
murder behavior are due solely to differ- 
ences in the use of the death penalty. As 
usual, inferences have to be based on evi- 
dence collected under conditions that most 
nearly approximate the methodological ideal. 
Moreover, the inference drawn from statis- 
tical data that the death penalty is incon- 
sequential as a deterrent is borne out by 
case studies and expert opinion, material 
not surveyed in this paper but now briefly 
noted. 

The alleged deterrent influence of the 
death penalty is contradicted by the follow- 
ing recurrent case study data, expressed as 
four rough generalizations: (1) In the 
events preceding murder, the murderer is 
usually preoccupied to the point that reflec- 
tion over future consequences is virtually 
impossible. (2) The fear of death is rela- 
tive to the situation; consequently, the 
death penalty may appear on reflection to 
be a necessary though unfortunate sequel 
to murder. (3) Certain cultural circum- 
stances (underworld, marital, and others) 
often make murder imperative, thereby nul- 
lifying the supposed deterrent effect of the 
death penalty. (4) The relation between 
murderer and victim is usually primary, 
hence, one that is likely to be suffused with 
emotionality. This emotionality, probably 
heightened during a crisis, doubtless inter- 
feres with the objective assessment of future 
consequences. The indifference of the mur- 
derer to the death penalty is well illustrated 
by the following conversation between Lawes 
and a prisoner: 

“Before Morris Wasser's execution, when I 
told him that the Governor had refused him 
a last-minute respite, he said bitterly: ‘All 
right, Warden. It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what I say now about this here sys- 
tem of burning a guy, but I want to set you 
straight on something.’ 

What's that?’ I asked. 

Well, this electrocution business is the 
bunk. It don’t do no good, I tell you, and 
I know, because I never thought of the chair 
when I plugged that old guy. And I’d prob- 
ably do it again if he had me on the wrong 
end of a rod.“ 

“*You mean,’ I said, ‘that you don’t feel 
you’ve done wrong in taking another man’s 
life?’ 

No Warden, it ain't that,’ he said im- 
patiently. ‘I mean that you just don’t think 
of the hot seat when you plug a guy. Some- 
thin’ inside you just makes you kill, ‘cause 
you know it you don’t shut him up it’s cur- 
tains for you.’ 

see. Then you never even thought of 
what would happen to you at the time.’ 

Hell, no. And lots of other guys in here, 
Harry and Brick and Luke, all says the same 
thing. I tell you the hot seat will never stop 
a guy from pullin’ a trigger.’ That was Was- 
ser’s theory, and I've heard it echoed many 
times since.” ë 

To summarize: statistical findings and 
case studies converge to disprove the claim 
that the death penalty has any special deter- 
rent value. The belief in the death penalty 
as a deterrent is repudiated by statistical 
studies, since they consistently demonstrate 
that differences in homicide rates are in no 
way correlated with differences in the use of 
the death penalty. Case studies consistently 
reveal that the murderer seldom considers 
the possible consequences of his action, and, 
if he does, he evidently is not deterred by the 


Lewis E. Lawes, Meet the Murderer!” 
(New York, 1940), pp. 178-79. 
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death penalty. The fact that men continue 
to argue in favor of the death penalty on 
deterrence grounds may only demonstrate 
man’s ability to confuse tradition with proof, 
and his related ability to justify his estab- 
lished way of behaving. 


[From the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, November 1952] 

Tue DEATH PENALTY AND THE ADMINISTRATION 

or JUSTICE 


(By Herbert B. Ehrmann) 


Armchair criminology is among the least 
reliable of the social sciences. It is, however, 
one of the most popular. To qualify as an 
expert on crime one needs only to be a legis- 
lator, a lawyer, a prosecutor, or a judge. 
Such persons may actually be authorities 
in the field. Generally, however, they have 
had no scholastic preparation and no special 
experience beyond a few sporadic episodes. 
All too often the opinions of individuals in 
such positions are accorded a factitious au- 
thority merely because of the office which 
they hold. Unfortunately, the public does 
not understand the meagerness of experience 
and inadequacy of data on which such views 
are so frequently based. 

IRRATIONAL VIEWS 


Discussions concerning the death penalty 
have been especially confused by the voices 
of unqualified authorities. For nearly a cen- 
tury and a half change has been delayed and 
the acquisition of real knowledge hampered 
by sonorous pronouncements of the eminent, 
but uninformed. When in 1810 Sir Samuel 
Romilly introduced a bill in Parliament to 
abolish capital punishment for stealing 5 
shillings or more from a shop, it was unsup- 
ported by a single judge or magistrate.’ 
Speaking for the unanimous opposition to 
the bill by his judicial colleagues in the 
House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, predicted that 
the repeal of this law would lead to abolition 
of the death penalty for stealing 5 shillings 
from a dwelling house, in which case no man 
could trust himself for an hour without the 
most alarming apprehensions that, on his 
return, every vestige of his property will be 
swept away by the hardened robber? 

These and similar laws were eventually 
repeale without any increase in the number 
of offenders in the particular class of crime. 
In fact, the absolute number of such offend- 
ers diminished." As lawyer and judge, Lord 
Ellenborough was no fool. Although inclined 
to be harsh in criminal cases, he did much to 
bring tw civil law into harmony with mer- 
cantile practice. He was a profound legal 
scholar. He knew the value of evidence. Yet, 
when it came to the death penalty, he felt 
qualifie. to pronounce an authoritative 
judgment without the aid of any evidence 
whatsoever other than his own emotional 
reflexes. His contemporaries accorded his 
words the respect due his high position; but 
history has proved that the great Lord Ellen- 
borough, in discussing capital punishment, 
was talking nonsense. 

The efforts to remove or modify the death 
penalty for the crime of murder have run a 
similar course. Fortunately, there has now 
been enough experience with abolition and 
curtailment to establish as a fact that the 
repeal of capital punishment is not followed 
by an increase in the number of murders, nor 
does its restoration result in a diminution. 
Whatever other purpose the death penalty 
may serve, it is now obvious that, in a settled 
community, it is not needed to protect so- 
ciety from murderers. 


1 Hansard, May 1, 1810. 

2? Ibid., May 30, 1810. 

Second Report on the Criminal Law by 
His Majesty’s Commissioners, 1836, p. 21. 
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Nevertheless, even in this narrow area 
where data are abundant and easy to obtain, 
pronouncements of the Ellenborough variety 
continue to confuse the public. As late as 
1950, the legislative halls of Massachusetts 
still rang with dire predictions that the 
passage of a bill to give juries a chance to 
designate life imprisonment as a penalty for 
murder in the first degree would result in 
loosing upon the people of the Common- 
wealth a horde of savage murderers. This 
was at a time when 38 other States and the 
Federal Government already had some form 
of the alternate penalty and 6 States had 
abolished capital punishment. 


ALTERNATE AND MANDATORY AREAS COMPARED 


A similar disregard of experience frequently 
marks discussion of the effect of the death 
penalty on the administration of justice. 
For instance, it was claimed that the giving 
of the power to impose the alternate penalty 
of life imprisonment would result in the 
complete disuse of capital punishment. 
Those making the claim seemed to think that 
this would be very bad indeed. In 1948 the 
then Governor of Massachusetts vetoed the 
proposed bill granting juries the right to 
choose life imprisonment instead of death on 
conviction in murder cases, stating in his 
veto message that such a law would abolish 
capital punishment by indirection; that it 
pays lipservice to capital punishment and 
then effectively proceeds to destroy it. 

Coming from the Governor, the veto 
message was treated with respect; but it 
was only another example of armchair crim- 
inology. For the 10 years ending with 1946, 
Massachusetts, under a law making death 
a mandatory punishment for first degree 
murder, had 12 executions. For the same 
period, alternate-penalty States had the 
following record: New Jersey, with a slightly 
smaller population, 16 executions; Pennsyl- 
vania, with something more than twice the 
population, 50 executions; and New York, 
with about three times the population, 118 
executions. For the same period, North 
Carolina, a mandatory State, had 118 execu- 
tions, and its neighbor, Georgia, somewhat 
smaller in population, under the alternate 
penalty, had 102. 

There are too many variables—such as 
homicide rates, population characteristics, 
police efficiency, prosecution standards, jury 
attitudes, executive clemency—for any 
quantitative comparison of States within 
these groups, but the figures indicate clearly 
that capital punishment continues to 
flourish in States which provide the alternate 
penalty. 

On the other hand, the residents in cer- 
tain areas have, in practice, virtually abol- 
ished capital punishment in both manda- 
tory and alternative penalty jurir dictions. 
Vermont, a mandatory State, has had only 
two executions in 28 years; New Hampshire, 
an alternate State, has had only one execu- 
tion in 28 years; South Dakota, an alter- 
nate State, has had only one in 10 years 
since it restored the death penalty; Ne- 
braska, an alternate State, has had only 
two in 28 years. In Massachusetts during 
a period of 50 years under the mandatory 
penalty, Worcester County, with a half- 
million population, had only two executions; 
Bristol, a sizable county, only one; Berk- 
shire County, of moderate size, none; and 
some of the smaller counties, none. The 
failure to use the death penalty in certain 
counties of Massachusetts is dramatically 
shown in table 1. 


Not. however, by the dean of the Harvard 
Law School, who commented on the fact that 
the message ignored available data. 

Data from “Memorandum on Capital 
Punishment,” prepared by Thorsten Sellin 
for the Royal Commission on Capital Pun- 
ishment, 1951, pp. 657-60. 
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TaBLE 1.—Convictions on murder indict- 
ments, certain Massachusetts counties, 
1925-41 

Convictions 
Indict- Execu- 
County ments tions for 
for 1st td Man- murder 
murder degree | degree | slaugh- 
ter 
0 
0 
A 
x 
0 
0 
2 


1 Commuted. 
Note.—Data compiled from records in State prison 


and re ats of the attorney general by Sara R. Ehrmann, 
executive secretary, Massachusetts Council for the 
‘Abolition of the Death Penalty, 


The counties named in the table have 
about one and a half million population, well 
over a third of the people in Massachusetts. 
A conviction rate of about 64 percent of 
murder indictments indicates an effective 
administration of justice, but only three of 
those accused were convicted of first degree 
murder (requiring the death penalty), and 
only two were executed, Here, under a 
mandatory law, there was a pretty effective 
abolition of capital punishment. 


DEATH PENALTY AND ACQUITTALS 


A closely related problem is presented by 
the claim that the mandatory sentence of 
death upon a finding of guilty of murder in 
the first degree results in more acquittals. 
Some of those who express this opinion are 
extremely well informed penologists.* The 
reason given is that the infliction of death is 
so repugnant to most people that juries tend 
to avoid a conviction if possible. Curiously 
enough, proponents of the death penalty 
seem to confirm this tendency in a back- 
handed sort of way. In arguing that the 
danger of a miscarriage of justice is slight in 
a capital case, they frequently urge that the 
evidence must be overwhelming before a 
jury would vote to consign a fellow being to 
his death. 

Convincing data on this subject are not 
available. We may, however, accept the rea- 
soning and observations that the reluctance 
of jurymen to convict, where death is the 
penalty, leads, in some cases, to acquittal, 
Nevertheless, one may well question the con- 
clusion that the net overall result is a larger 
percentage of acquittals. There are com- 
plicating factors working in the opposite di- 
rection. For instance, numbers of prospec- 
tive jurors are frequently excused from 
serving in capital cases because of opposition 
to the death penalty. Sometimes the num- 
bers are so great that the judges assaill the 
yeniremen for jury dodging, and these de- 
nunciations reach the newspaper headlines.’ 

This process of weeding out jurors who 
will not serve because of the death penalty 
tends to produce an unbalanced jury. Those 
most likely to lean emotionally toward the 
defendant are eliminated. No doubt the 


o For instance, Lewis E. Lawes, former 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, “Man’s Judg- 
ment of Death” (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1925), p. 58; Austin H. MacCormick, 
formerly Commissioner of Corrections, New 
York City, then executive director of the 
Osborne Association, in Boston Sunday 
Herald, December 11, 1949. 

7 See for instance the quoted remarks of 
Chief Justice Higgins in the Boston Daily 
Record, November 5, 1942; those of Judge 
Warner in the Boston Herald, June 7, 1933; 
and those of District Attorney Foley in the 
Boston Herald, April 10, 1930. 
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great majority of those who remain view 
the death penalty with considerable distaste, 
but their emotional attitude is likely to be 
negative. Inevitably, however, on some ju- 
ries there will be those who favor the use of 
the death penalty. ‘These people are occa- 
sionally forcefully articulate and capable of 
swaying jurors with less positive attitudes. 
They are not counterbalanced by those most 
reluctant to inflict death. Thus hostility 
toward the death penalty may actually, in 
some cases, produce juries which are most 
likely to convict the accused. 


EMOTION AND PREJUDICE 


There are other factors which work for 
conviction rather than acquittal in a capital 
case. Of all crimes, murder is most likely to 
produce a violent emotional public reaction, 
a demand for vengeance, a feeling that the 
perpetrator deserves to be put to death. 
Jurymen cannot help sharing this feeling. 
The idea that a jury weighs the evidence in 
a criminal case to decide whether the ac- 
cused is guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, 
conveys a wrong picture of the process. In 
many cases it is merely a question of what 
evidence the jury chooses to believe. If the 
Government's case rests largely on identifica- 
tion testimony and the defense is an alibi, 
the jury does not weigh one against the 
other, If it believes the identification tes- 
timony, the alibi is thrown out of the scales 
of justice entirely, and vice versa. Where 
there is conflict of testimony, people tend to 
believe that which they would like to be- 
lieve. The emotional drive to punish some- 
one for an atrocious murder frequently plays 
an important part in conditioning a jury 
for believing the evidence which proves the 
guilt of the accused. 

In a recent Massachuse’its case the only 
issue was the criminal responsibility of the 
defendant, who had killed his wife. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the supreme judicial 
court, the evidence portrayed “the sudden 
destruction, while in apparent good health, 
of one member of a harmonious and cultured 
household by the only other member, in a 
series of acts paradoxically done, it is con- 
fessed, solely in kindness to benefit the vic- 
tim, yet revoltingly achieved in the grossest 
barbarity with the crudest of weapons.” “ 
Two eminent psychiatrists testified that the 
defendant was not criminally responsible at 
the time of the killing. There was no med- 
ical testimony that he was responsible. 
Nevertheless, the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. The conclusion that the accused was 
sane beyond a reasonable doubt can be ex- 
plained only on the ground of emotion 
aroused by the sheer horror of the deed itself. 
Although there was no error of law, the 
supreme judicial court ordered a new trial 
under a statute passed in 1939 for the review 
of capital cases” The defendant was tried 
a second time, found insane, and committed 
to a mental institution. 

When prejudice is added to the emotional 
reactions induced by a slaying, the jury finds 
even greater difficulty in believing evidence 
offered for the accused2° If the jury is com- 
posed of the dominant or in-group and the 
defendant and his witnesses belong to an 
out-group—as they frequently do—the de- 
fendant's evidence is often discounted to 
zero. The jury tends to believe that foreign- 
ers, Negroes, or members of any minority 
group will lie for one another and stick 
together under all circumstances. 


Mr. Justice Wilkins in Commonwealth v. 
Coz 1951 A.S. 857; 100 NE. 2d 14. 

Massachusetts State 1939, Sec. 341; GL. 
(Ter. Ed.) C. 278, sec. 33E. This case was an 
unusual one for Massachusetts, where, under 
the Briggs law, so-called insanity is usually 
determined before trial. G.L. (Ter. Ed.) C. 
123, sec. 100A 

See Arthur Garfield Hays, “Trial by 
Prejudice,” New York: Covici Friede, 1933. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court has recognized 
this human failing, in holding that the 
exclusion of Negroes from a jury trying a 
Negro is a denial of equal protection of the 
laws... Massachusetts had a case where a 
Chinese, arrested and tried with others for 
a tong killing, was convicted of murder al- 
though no witness identified him or im- 
plicated him in the affair? In Kentucky 
it used to be said that if a Negro killed a 
white man it was murder, if a white man 
killed a Negro it was unfortunate, but if a 
white man killed a white man it was self- 
defense, unless the affray was over a woman, 
in which case the cause of death was 
apoplexy. 

PUBLIC HOSTILITY 

If to a brutal killing and prejudice there 
is added the element of public hostility 
against the accused, the jury listens to the 
defendant's evidence with ears that are 
stone deaf. This is the combination which 
produces most of our cause célèbres sub- 
sequently believed by many to be miscar- 
riages of justice, such as the cases of Leo 
Frank, Tom Mooney, and Sacco and Vanzetti. 
In the last-named case, the jury, after 35 
days of trial, received the case in the after- 
noon and returned a verdict of guilty in 
the evening. According to one of the jury- 
men, his colleagues were ready to vote a 
guilty verdict immediately at the close of 
the case, but he forced an hour's discussion 
because he thought such precipitate action 
was improper. 

Regardless of the eventual verdict, the 
jury could not possibly have considered the 
mass of testimony in favor of the defend- 
ants or weighed the improbabilities in the 
government's case in so brief a time. Even 
without the benefit of the subsequent reve- 
lations which threw new doubt on the 
defendants’ guilt, a relaxed and unprejudiced 
jury would have debated at great length 
the validity of the fleeting and even silly 
identifications and would not have lightly 
assumed that a large number of reputable 
Italian alibi witnesses were perjures. 

Strip the case of the then current anti- 
radical hysterla, change the defendants into 
Massachusetts veterans of World War I, the 
identifying witnesses into Italians, and the 
alibi witnesses into native New Englanders, 
and it becomes inconceivable that the weak- 
nesses of the prosecution and the massive 
evidence for the defense would have received 
such brief consideration by the jury. 


DEATH PENALTY AND SECOND DEGREE 
CONVICTIONS 


Whether or not the mandatory death pen- 
alty results in more acquittals, there seem to 
be some general data indicating that it pro- 
duces a smaller proportion of convictions for 
first degree murder and a larger proportion 
for second degree murder.“ Opponents of 
capital punishment claim that this is due to 
the fact that juries shy away from the in- 
fliction of death; proponents allege that the 
possibility of the extreme penalty produces 
more pleas of guilty to murder in the second 
degree, for which the sentence is imprison- 
ment. Without further and more precise 
research, it is impossible to draw any general 


u Smith v. Texas, 311 U.S. 128, 61 S. Ct. 
164, 85 L. Ed. 84 (1940); Pierre v. Louisiana, 
306 U.S. 354, 59 S. Ct. 536, 83 L. Ed. 760 
(1939); Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 
303, 25 L. Ed. 664 (1879). 

i? Related by Wendell Murray, Esq., of the 
Boston Bar, called in as counsel for Wong 
Duck after the trial. Three of the defend- 
ants were executed, but Wong Duck was 
among those granted a new trial. 

“Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment, minutes of evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 
30th day, Thursday, Feb. 1, 1951. Witness: 
Prof. Thorsten Sellin, (Pp. 647-678.) Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, 1951. 
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conclusions. People and conditions differ. 
Doubtless both theories are valid, but it is 
not known to what extent. 

How difficult it is to generalize about these 
questions may be seen in the contrasting 
experience with the death penalty of the 
two most populous counties in Massachu- 
setts—Suffolk and Middlesex. The two 
counties are contiguous, being separated, for 
the most part, only by the Charles River. 
During the test period they were approxi- 
mately the same size in population“ 
(Middlesex was actually about 5 percent 
more populous). The criminal courts han- 
dling murder cases are presided over by 
judges who rotate their sittings in the 
various counties, so they are not indigenous 
to either Suffolk or Middlesex. Nevertheless, 
respective records of the two counties for dis- 
posing of murder cases are strangely different. 

State prison records for the years 1900 
to 1949 inclusive show that 23 individuals 
were executed for murder in Middlesex, and 
only 10 for the crime in Suffolk. More de- 
tailed reports of the Attorney General for 
the years 1925 to 1941 inclusive indicate that 
of 113 indictments for murder in Middle- 
sex, 19 were convicted of first degree (of 
whom 17 were executed), 23 of second degree, 
and 30 of manslaughter; of those not guilty, 
18 were insane, 10 received a verdict of not 
guilty, and 13 were nol-prossed, meaning 
that the district attorney refused to prose- 
cute. For the same period in Suffolk, 3 were 
convicted of first degree (of whom 2 were 
executed), 16 of second degree, and 24 of 
manslaughter; of those not guilty, 10 were 
insane, 22 received a verdict of not guilty, 
and 4 were nol-prossed. The approximate 
percentages are shown in table 2. 

TABLE 2.—Disposition of capital cases, Mid- 
dlesex and Suffolk Counties, Mass., 1925—41 
[By percentage of all cases] 
Middlesex County: 

Convicted: 


Nol-prossed......-...... rave 11.7 4 
Not guilty and nol-prossed 20. 4 
Insane (not tried) 16.0 
Wke ha Se 36.0 
Suffolk County: 
Convicted: 
First es.. 3.9 
Sone ees 2. 55 
Second degree 20.2 
Manslaughte ...-.-.----.. — 30.4 
00000000 54. 0 
Not convicted: 
Not gung.... ñ 27. 8 
Nol-prossed— —̃ — pas 8.0 
Not guilty and nol-prossed—— 32.8 
Insane (not tried 12.65 


(Compiled from data collected by Sara R. 
Ehrmann.) 


The period covered by table 2—17 years— 
and the number of cases involved are suf- 
ficient to smooth out any substantial distor- 
tions due to unusual cases. From these 
figures it appears that one indicted for a 
capital offense in Middlesex stood nearly a 
17-percent chance of being convicted of first 
degree murder and a 15-percent chance of 


34 The 1940 census gave Middlesex, 958,855; 
Suffolk, 912,706. 
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being executed; whereas if the murder was 
committed in Suffolk, he would stand only 
a 4-percent chance of being so convicted, 
and only a 2.5-percent chance of being ex- 
ecuted. Those guilty of second-degree mur- 
der, whether by plea or after trial, were ap- 
proximately the same in percentage in both 
counties, as were those guilty of man- 
slaughter. The accused had three times the 
chance of being acquitted after trial in 
Suffolk than he would have had in Middlesex, 
but in the latter county the district attorneys 
may have nol-prossed weak cases more freely 
than their opposite number in Suffolk. 

Explanations may be offered for these 
startling differences. Suffolk contains a 
larger percentage of more recent immigra- 
tion; its racial, religious, and ethnic propor- 
tions of population vary substantially from 
those in Middlesex; its residents, on the 
whole, are on a lower economic level; they 
are less suburbanite; there is a tradition of 
hanging prosecutors in Middlesex. The very 
nature of these explanations, however, indi- 
cates the complexity of the problem. If 
citizens of the same State, living in adjoining 
counties, operating under the same adminis- 
tration of justice, differ so drastically in 
their attitude toward the death penalty, how 
is it possible to generalize for an entire 
State or Nation? 


DEATH PENALTY AND NUMBER OF TRIALS 


Again, it is claimed that fewer trials are 
required in abolition States because obvi- 
ously guilty defendants are more likely to 
plead guilty where they do not have to battle 
for their lives. There are, indeed, some in- 
stances where this appears to be the fact. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
claim that it is harder to secure pleas of 
guilty in abolition States because the prose- 
cutor has less inducement to offer the guilty 
defendant. The answer necessarily depends 
upon the attitude of prosecutors in a death 
penalty State. If, for instance, the prose- 
cutor insists on first degree with death as 
the penalty, the accused has nothing to lose 
by trial; if the prosecutor is willing to trade 
for a plea of guilty in the second degree, 
the defendant has much to gain by not 
risking a trial. How do we know, however, 
what prosecutors will do? 

The application of armchair psychology to 
forecast the conduct of prosecutors—or any 
other public authority—is no easier than the 
Ellenborough method of predicting the re- 
action of criminals. For instance, as early 
as 1900, Hosea M. Knowlton, then attorney 
general of Massachusetts, recommended the 
commutation of the death sentence of a 17- 
year-old murderer whose crime was particu- 
larly vicious, on the ground that Massachu- 
setts public sentiment would not tolerate 
the execution of so young a boy. 

In 1942, after 40 years’ development in the 
field of handling juvenile delinquency, an- 
other Massachusetts prosecutor insisted on 
the death penalty for a 17-year-old offender 
despite the suggestion of the judge that 
the case was a proper one for a plea of guilty 
to murder in the second degree. The boy’s 
previous record had been good, and there 
was a conflict of medical testimony as to 
whether the cause of the victim’s death was 
the wound or a heart ailment, since the vic- 
tim lived for 7 weeks and his injuries had 
apparently healed. Nevertheless, the lad 
was allowed by the Governor to be elec- 
trocuted, with the assent of the parole board 
acting in an advisory capacity. 

A few years later, in another case involv- 
ing a 17-year-old boy, another Massachusetts 
judge took the initiative and accepted a plea 
of guilty to second degree on the ground 
that no Massachusetts Governor would ever 
allow so youthful an offender to be electro- 
cuted. 

A very conscientious district attorney will 
sometimes secure a conviction which the 
facts require, in the belief that the Governor 
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will take care of mitigation. Such a case was 
Commonwealth v. Desatnick,* where the 
father of an illegitimate child, plagued by 
accusing parents and a religious sense of 
guilt, murdered the infant. Instead of com- 
muting, however, the Governor sent for 
clerics of the defendant’s faith and asked 
them whether illegitimacy was a more seri- 
ous offense than murder. On the basis of 
the obvious answer, the young man was 
electrocuted. Within a short time, however, 
another Massachusetts district attorney, re- 
garded by many as more hard boiled than 
the one who prosecuted Desatnick, nol- 
prossed the case of a mother who had aban- 
doned her illegitimate child to die, on the 
ground that, although the crime would 
ordinarily be murder, “society needs no pen- 
alty for this, unfortunate as it is.” 

These instances are sufficient to indicate 
the futility of generalizing on insufficient 
data. Research alone, in a wide area and 
covering a period of years, could establish 
what prosecutors tend to do in the death 
penalty States by way of accepting pleas of 
guilty to second degree murder. 


DEGREES OF MURDER 


Degrees of murder present such a con- 
fusing problem that they create a further 
obstacle to predictability in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. In States where 
capital punishment has been abolished, the 
situation is not too serious, An intelligent 
parole board may ultimately adjust any gross 
errors in the jury’s verdict or in the pleas. 
But where the penalty is death, a confused 
jury may eternalize its mistakes. 

The principal variety of “first degree” mur- 
der is generally defined as including “malice 
aforethought,” and involves “premeditation” 
and “deliberation.” However, judicially de- 
fined “malice” does not necessarily involve 
malice against the victim in the ordinary 
dictionary sense. Moreover, the courts have 
explained “deliberation” and “premedita- 
tion” in such a way that these words also 
have lost their usual meaning. Under judi- 
cial definition, “premeditation” and ‘‘deliber- 
ation” can both occur within a few seconds 
of the killing itself. In the now rather cele- 
brated case of Fisher y. United States™ a 
Negro of low-grade intelligence, suddenly 
feeling that he was insulted by his victim, 
struck her, and then killed her to stop her 
from hollering. The jury by its verdict 
found deliberation and premeditation, es- 
sential to first degree murder. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in his dissenting 
opinion in the U.S, Supreme Court, referred 
to the judge’s charge on the subject as the 
“dark emptiness of legal jargon.” According 
to Mr. Justice Frankfurter, the insult “pulled 
the trigger of Fisher’s emotions.” We shall 
never know how many defendants have been 
hanged or electrocuted for a deliberate and 
premeditated killing where some unexpected 
incident pulled the trigger of the accused’s 
emotions, 

“Is it possible,” asked Sir Ernest Gowers 
of Mr. Justice Frankfurter at hearings held 
by the Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment in 1950, “to express premeditation 
clearly and logically without mumbo-jumbo 
entering into it?” Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
thought that it was possible, but conceded 
that “the charges given by trial judges in 
the United States are often not very helpful.” 
The Royal Commission appeared to think 
this observation to be an understatement." 

Another type of first degree murder is 
usually defined as a homicide occurring in 
the act of committing a serious felony. Here 
again the situation may be far from clear. 


15 262 Mass. 408 (1928). 

18 328 U.S. 463, 66 S. Ct. 1318, 90 L. Ed. 1382 
(1946). 

See testimony of Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
before the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, 1950, pp. 580-582. 
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If the jury believes that the accused, at the 
time of the killing, had given up all inten- 
tion of committing the felony, and killed 
the victim because of fear for his own safety, 
the crime is not first degree murder. In a 
close case, how is the jury to read the 
defendant’s mind in order to apply the in- 
structions of the judge? 

It would be unfair, however, to blame the 
Judges for their inability to explain clearly 
the different degrees of murder. The fact 
that so many do not succeed suggests that 
the real blame rests with the rather fanciful 
distinctions between first degree and second 
degree murder. Mr. Justice Cardozo himself 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
a satisfactory line: 

“I think the distinction is much too vague 
to be continued in our law. The statute is 
framed along the lines of a defective and 
unreal psychology. The present distinction 
is so obscure that no jury hearing it for the 
first time can fairly be expected to assimilate 
and understand it. I am not at all sure 
that I understand it myself after trying to 
apply it for many years and after diligent 
study of what has been written in the books. 
Upon the basis of this fine distinction with 
its mystifying psychology, scores of men have 
gone to their deaths.” 15 

Degrees of murder were introduced into 
the law originally in order to give juries an 
opportunity to mitigate the harshness of the 
death penalty. No doubt in many cases they 
have accomplished their purpose. Some 
juries find second degree despite the facts 
and the judge’s instructions; other juries, 
more conscientious than merciful, find first 
degree where warranted; still others muddle 
through the mystifying psychology to a be- 
wildered finish. In conjunction with the 
death penalty, these degrees of murder have 
created a combination which tends to pro- 
duce a most haphazard application of the 
criminal law in capital cases. Once the 
death penalty has been abolished, however, 
the criminal law may safely drop such meta- 
physical distinctions and relate the period 
of imprisonment to modern penology for the 
protection of society and the rehabilitation 
of the convicted. 


MENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Another cause for the haphazard appli- 
cation of the death penalty is the submission 
of the issue of mental responsibility to 
juries under legal definitions of insanity 
which are completely at variance with medi- 
cal science. Most jurisdictions still apply the 
century-old rule in M’Naghten'’s case; namely, 
did the defendant know that his act was 
morally and legally wrong? The rule has 
been somewhat qualified by such exceptions 
as the irresistible impulse test, but on the 
whole, MNaghten still dominates judicial 
charges and decisions. 

Under this definition of insanity, the 
lowest grade morons and the most disturbed 
psychopaths are repeatedly convicted be- 
cause they knew the difference between right 
and wrong. It has also provided astute de- 
fense counsel with a handy means of getting 
guilty clients off without any penalty what- 
ever, through a verdict of not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity, and a subsequent speedy 
cure of a nonexistent mental disease. 

In Massachusetts, under the Briggs law, 
the issue of insanity in capital cases is now 
usually decided before trial by the report of 
two impartial psychiatrists. In most States, 
however, the juries must continue to choose 
between contending allenists who are paid 
for their opinions by the side which calls 
them to the stand. Since there can be no 
reconciliation between the legal test for in- 
sanity and a conscientious psychiatrist’s ideas 
about mental disease, the expert testimony 


W Benjamin N. Cardozo, “Law and Litera- 
ture” (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Oo., 
1931), pp. 99-101. 
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from the witness stand is given under con- 
ditions which often confuse rather than as- 
sist a jury in reaching a verdict. 

If imprisonment or confinement were the 
result in any event, then a finding of either 
sanity or insanity would provide oppor- 
tunity for further study and possible treat- 
ment. Under the present system, a mistaken 
finding of guilty or not guilty where insanity 
is pleaded may result in irrevocable error. 
It is the presence of the death penalty that 
hinders a new approach to the entire ques- 
tion of mental responsibility. 


DEATH PENALTY AND COST OF TRIAL 


Whether there is actually a larger propor- 
tion of pleas of guilty without trial where 
capital punishment has been abolished is 
also largely unexplored territory. The trial 
of murder cases is an expensive process. The 
ordinary murder trial may cost the county 
thousands of dollars, and some of the more 
bitterly contested cases may run high up 
in five figures. In Massachusetts, the trial 
of the Millen brothers and Abraham Faber 
in 1934 for murder in the commission of 
robberies ran for nearly 8 weeks at very great 
cost to the county. These criminals and 
their lawyers knew that the government's 
case was overwhelmingly strong and that 
public feeling ran high against them, Slim 
as their chances were, however, they went 
to trial because no prosecutor in a manda- 
tory death penalty State, on the facts of 
thelr outrageous crimes, would have ac- 
cepted a plea of second degree. Under the 
same conditions in an abolition State, would 
the accused have pleaded guilty? * 

California was put to a great expense in 
the trial of the sensational Hickman case 
involving the fiendish sex killing of a child. 
Would the defendant have pleaded guilty in 
an abolition State? Shortly after the Hick- 
man trial, Michigan had a murder case al- 
most exactly the same in its gruesome de- 
tails, apparently induced by the lurid press 
treatment of the California crime. The 
accused, one Hoteling, promptly pleaded 
guilty, thereby sparing the State much ex- 
pense and the public a recital of the macabre 
details. 

The money spent on the trial of capital 
cases would pay the salaries of a substantial 
number of additional parole officers, badly 
needed in a constructive effort to reduce 
crime. It might repay any State to investi- 
gate the probability of saving the cost of 
these expensive murder trials through repeal 
of the death penalty.” 


Or. Boston Globe, Oct. 14, 1930: “Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. (an abolition State). Only 
a little more than 12 hours following their 
capture after the killing of a State police- 
man and the robbery of a bank, Thomas 
Martin and James Gallagher were sentenced 
to life imprisonment in Jackson Prison.” 
The Millen-Faber cases are notable for rea- 
sons other than great expense. At the time 
of the arrest of these criminals, two inno- 
cent men, Beret and Molway, were being 
tried for one of the murders committed by 
the Millen gang. The trial was nearing a 
conclusion, and eight reputable witnesses, 
with good opportunity to observe, had iden- 
tified Beret and Molway as the robbers, when 
the real criminals were apprehended, bring- 
ing confessions and ballistic evidence to the 
rescue. No one familiar with the Beret-Mol- 
way trial has ever doubted that these men 
would have been convicted—and executed— 
but for this timely occurrence. 

* Commenting on the execution of Irene 
Schroeder by the State of Pennsylvania in 
1931, Dr. Harvey M. Watkins, of Reading, a 
social worker, is quoted in a bulletin issued 
by the American League To Abolish Capital 
Punishment as saying: “It cost the State of 
Pennsylvania $23,658 to prosecute, convict, 
and electrocute Irene Schroeder at the West- 
ern Penitentiary. If one-twentieth of this 
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Whether or not capital punishment in- 
creases the expense of administering justice 
by forcing to trial a greater number of mur- 
der cases, there can be no doubt that the 
cost of cases actually tried is greatly in- 
creased because of the reluctance of jurors 
to serve where they may feel compelled to 
decree death to the accused. This is a uni- 
versally observed phenomenon. Where the 
cases are notorious, the delay in securing a 
jury may be fantastic. In the trial for the 
murder of “King” Solomon in Boston, only 
one of 90 veniremen failed to disqualify him- 
self on the ground that he was opposed to 
capital punishment. After 160 had been in- 
terrogated, there still were not enough to 
make up a jury In the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, 4 days were consumed in impanel- 
ing a jury. These instances may be ex- 
treme, but they underscore a fact which 
should properly be considered in any evalua- 
tion of the death penalty in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

DEATH PENALTY AND SENSATIONALISM 

Expert observers also agree that the trial 
of murder cases where death may be the 
penalty tends to be more sensational than 
where imprisonment is the only punishment. 
The spectacle of a human being fighting for 
his life is stirring drama inside and outside 
of the courtroom. Frequently, in order to 
sway a jury toward the fatal verdict—and 
possibly to reassure his own conscience—a 
prosecutor will inflame the jurors against 
the accused by playing upon every prejudice 
and ghastly detail. It is generally recog- 
nized that some prosecutors, because of po- 
litical ambition or simple vanity, are not 
above deliberately seeking the headlines. 

Of course, noncapital cases may also tend 
toward sensationalism; but where this oc- 
curs, it is because of reasons other than the 
penalty involved. Generally speaking, the 
trial of cases where the penalty may be death 
is surcharged with an emotional tension not 
present in other prosecutions, Defense 
counsel, witnesses, judges, and even prosecu- 
tors have been visibly affected by the strain. 
This atmosphere, created by invoking the 
specter of death to destroy the life in the 
dock, is hardly a help to calm consideration 
of the evidence. 


DEATH PENALTY DISTORTS ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE 


Indeed, the one conclusion on which prac- 
tically all criminologists agree is that the 
death penalty tends to distort the course of 
the criminal law. In the phrase of Prof. 
Sheldon Glueck, it “bedevils the adminis- 
tration of justice.” * Data may indicate that 
in some instances it may result in acquit- 
tals or findings not merited by the accused; 
in others, in convictions and executions not 
justified by an unemotional consideration of 
the evidence. In either case, the normal is 
deflected. The penalty is erratically inflicted 
at different times in different places. It re- 
tards progress in the criminal law by main- 
taining concepts which should have little to 
do with the process of ascertaining guilt, 
innocence, or responsibility. 

Just as the death penalty is a paradoxical 
block in a modern system of penology, so 
does the fear of its finalty hinder reform 
in the administration of criminal justice. 
Prof. Sam Bass Warner, then on the faculty 
of the Harvard Law School, declared to the 
Joint Judiciary Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1935 that “the existence 
of the death penalty for first degree murder 


sum had been spent 10 years ago by any so- 
cial workers on that 22-year-old girl, that 
electrocution would have been prevented.” 

* Boston Herald, June 7, 1933. 

Record published by Henry Holt & Co., 
1928. 

* Minutes of faculty meeting on capital 
punishment, Twentieth Century Club, Jan. 
18, 1936. 
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is one of the principal reasons, if not the 
main reason, why it is extremely difficult to 
get judges and legislators to remove proce- 
dural barnacles from our law.” 

It may be said that all human processes 
are imperfect, and that those of justice are 
no different; but the fact of human falli- 
bility is not a good reason for increasing it. 
If to err is human, then it becomes all the 
more important to reduce the probability of 
errors—especially fatal ones. On the mas- 
sive evidence now available dealing with the 
use and disuse of the death penalty, there 
would seem to be no sufficient compensating 
advantage in retaining it. Its disappearance 
could only improve the administration of 
justice. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Humpurey], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCarry], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Mownroney], 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Wittiams] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy] would vote “aye.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “no,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “aye.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case], and the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is absent because of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Miu- 
LER] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 69, as follows: 


[No. 26 Leg.] 

YEAS—16 
Burdick Kefauver Moss 
Chavez Lausche Muskie 
Clark Long, Hawaii Neuberger 
Douglas sfleld Young, Ohio 
Gruening McGee 
Hart McNamara 

NAYS—69 
Aiken Cannon 
Allott hart Fulbright 
Anderson Carlson Goldwater 
Bartlett Cooper 
Beall Cotton den 
Bennett Hickenlooper 
Bible Dirksen Hickey 
Boggs Doda HII 
Bush Dworshak Holland 
Byrd, Va. Eastland Hruska 
Byrd, W. Va. Ellender Jackson 
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Javits Murphy Smith, Mass. 

Johnston Pastore Smith, Maine 

J Pearson Sparkman 

Keating Pell Stennis 

Kerr Prouty 

Long, Mo Proxmire Talmadge 

Long, La. Randolph Thurmond 
uson bertson Tower 

McClellan Russell Wiley 

Morse Saltonstall Williams, Del, 

Morton Scott Yarborough 

Mundt Smathers Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—15 

Butler Engle McCarthy 

Carroll Fong Metcalf 

Case, N.J Gore Miller 

Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Monroney 

Church Kuchel Wi „N. J. 

So Mr. Monsk's amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at this 
point let me say that the purpose of the 
pending bill is to abolish mandatory cap- 
ital punishment in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The bill does not do away with 
capital punishment absolutely, but rather 
amends the existing automatic and in- 
flexible principle of law that requires 
death by electrocution in all first degree 
murder convictions. 

The District of Columbia is the last 
remaining jurisdiction, State or Federal, 
which still retains the mandatory death 
penalty for first degree murder cases. 
The passage of this bill will bring the 
District law into conformity with most 
States and Federal law by making the 
death penalty discretionary. 

Generally stated, this bill provides that 
punishment for murder in the first de- 
gree shall be death by electrocution, un- 
less the jury by unanimous vote recom- 
mends life imprisonment. If the jury 
is unable to agree as to punishment, it 
shall inform the court and the court 
shall, thereupon, have jurisdiction to im- 
pose either a sentence of death by elec- 
trocution or life imprisonment. The bill 
also provides that one who is convicted 
of first degree murder and sentenced to 
life imprisonment shall not be eligible for 
parole until such time as he has served 20 
years of his sentence. 

This legislation is also made applica- 
ble in a limited sense to those interim 
cases tried prior to the effective date of 
the bill, and which are before the court 
for purposes of sentence or resentence. 

In this connection, the judge may in 
his sole discretion consider circum- 
stances in mitigation and in aggravation 
of punishment and make a determina- 
tion as to whether the case in his opinion 
justifies a sentence of life imprisonment 
in which event he shall sentence the de- 
fendant to life imprisonment. Such sen- 
tence shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of this bill. 

Your committee, in support of this 
legislation, received testimony from nu- 
merous individuals and organizations 
closely alined with law enforcement ac- 
tivities in the District of Columbia. The 
Judicial Conference of the District of 
Columbia adopted a resolution on May 
11, 1961, urging enactment of legislation 
to abolish mandatory capital punish- 
ment. The Department of Justice has 
urged—in a communication to the com- 
mittee—enactment of this bill. In fact, 
Deputy Attorney General Byron R. 
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White referred to the present mandatory 
capital punishment feature as “archaic” 
and something which “has effectively 
discouraged convictions of first degree 
murder in the District of Columbia in 
view of the reluctance of judges and 
juries to impose the death penalty.” 

Mr. President, supporters of this bill 
are all in essential agreement that its 
enactment will not impair effective law 
enforcement even though mandatory 
punishment would be abolished. Actu- 
ally, they have expressed themselves as 
believing that the passage of this bill will 
prove a great benefit to more effective 
law enforcement. 

Statistics provided to the committee 
which support the position that the pres- 
ent mandatory capital punishment law 
has been a deterrent to effective law en- 
forcement, show that over a 10-year 
period, a total of 276 persons were in- 
dicted for first degree murder under the 
present law. Of this total, 121 were 
either acquitted or obtained a directed 
verdict of the court. Of the remaining 
155 defendants, 127 were convicted of a 
lesser offense and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; while only 28 were sen- 
tenced to death. Of these 28, 7 had their 
sentences commuted; 7 had their cases 
reversed under appeal; 4 were trans- 
ferred to St. Elizabeths Hospital; and 10 
were actually executed. 

Mr. President, it is hoped that the 
Senate will act favorably on this bill and 
thereby end the District of Columbia’s 
role as being the only jurisdiction, State 
or Federal, with mandatory capital 
punishment. The committee believes 
that enactment of this bill will prove 
beneficial to more effective law enforce- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

In instances where the murder occurs 
with an act of spontaneity, this may be 
largely true, but this is not necessarily 
the case in all murders. The District of 
Columbia—like other jurisdictions—has 
the felony murder statute which pro- 
vides that a person armed with a dan- 
gerous weapon and who kills another in 
attempting to perpetrate or in perpetrat- 
ing a robbery, housebreaking, and other 
enumerated crimes, is guilty of first de- 
gree murder. Indeed, we would be de- 
luded in our thinking if we believed that 
persons who engage in carefully planned 
criminal offenses do not also weigh the 
penalty that attaches to the criminal 
offense. 

We must bear in mind that an armed 
housebreaker and robber is a potential 
murderer. If fear and fear alone of cap- 
ital punishment can in any way be a 
deterrent to a person arming himself 
while engaged in the commission of a 
crime against the person or the home, 
then the death penalty has served its 
purpose well. 

It is the view of your committee that 
H.R. 5143 is a direct and progressive step 
in providing better and more effective 
law enforcement in the District of 
Columbia. I strongly urge its passage. 

Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, the bill 
which we are considering today offers 
the Senate an opportunity to remove a 
harsh and archaic provision from the 
criminal law of the District of Columbia. 
This provision requires the automatic 
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execution of every person convicted of 
murder in the first degree. The change 
of law which will be made by H.R. 5143 
is long overdue and will conform the 
law of the District of Columbia more 
closely to that of every other jurisdiction 
in the United States—both State and 
Federal. The bill does not abolish the 
death penalty but gives the jury discre- 
tion to require life imprisonment or ex- 
ecution. 

The automatic imposition of the death 
penalty operates to frustrate justice. It 
encourages juries and judges to return 
improper verdicts where the facts re- 
quire a first degree murder conviction 
but mitigate against the death penalty. 

It has been said that “hard cases make 
bad law.” I am told by my lawyer 
friends in the District of Columbia that 
“hard cases” resulting from the arbi- 
trary imposition of the death penalty 
required under the District of Columbia’s 
first degree murder statute have pro- 
= an abundance of bad appellate 


W. 

Law without reason is tyrannous; 
without mercy, it is barbarous. The 
mandatory imposition of a death penalty 
without regard to mitigating circum- 
stances, is bereft of both reason and 
mercy. 

In summary, the mandatory death 
penalty statute is obsolete, self-defeat- 
ing, and a source of bad factual de- 
cisions and legal cavilling in the courts. 
This bill will correct the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit and send to the desk an amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. It is a technical amendment which 
ct way changes the meaning of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 3, line 1, after the word “may”, to 
insert “by unanimous vote”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
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The bill (H.R. 5143) was passed. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1969) to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, to provide for supplemental 
air carriers, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Har- 
RIS, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, Mr. Bennett of Michigan, Mr. 
SPRINGER, and Mr. COLLIER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1991) relating to man- 
power requirements, resources, develop- 
ment, and utilization, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


TAX ABATEMENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE ATLANTIC COAST DIS- 
ASTER 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
yield briefly to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last week a severe storm 
struck the Atlantic seaboard and caused 
considerable damage to both life and 
property. 

Upon the request of the Governors of 
the respective States, these areas have 
been declared disaster areas, and will 
thereby be eligible for Federal aid in re- 
construction. 

All of this aid will be of great assist- 
ance, but there is one problem which 
such assistance will not solve; namely, 
the tax liability of some of the persons 
so adversely affected who have lost their 
entire life savings through the destruc- 
tion of their homes, their places of busi- 
ness, or the livestock on their farms. 

Hundreds of thousands of chickens 
were lost in these flooded area. 

This disaster has occurred at a time 
of the year after their 1961 Federal tax 
liability has been established but before 
it has been paid. In many instances 
these persons are now destitute, with no 
means of paying their taxes, which be- 
come due April 15. 
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Under the disaster-relief program they 
are eligible to borrow money from the 
Small Business Administration on 20- 
year-term loans, at 3 percent interest, to 
reconstruct the places of business which 
have been destroyed, or they can borrow 
the money with which to purchase equip- 
ment for their places of business. But, 
very properly, they cannot borrow from 
the Federal Government money with 
which to pay last year’s taxes. 

These persons are good citizens and 
good taxpayers, and they have been pay- 
ing their taxes on time; but they are 
now caught in a very unfortunate posi- 
tion in that their homes, their furniture, 
their clothing, and their livestock or 
their places of business have been de- 
stroyed, and they need what little capital 
they have in order to commence re- 
building. 

Let me cite one case: A lady who came 
to my place over the weekend had her 
tax return already prepared, and she 
owed $47 and some cents tax this year. 
She said she and her husband had a bank 
account of $400 or $500, but that the 
storm has destroyed the entire front of 
their home, much of their clothing, and 
most of their furniture, and they need 
what money they have in order to pro- 
vide for the immediate needs of their 
family. 

We have had disasters before, but the 
previous disasters mostly occurred in the 
latter part of the vear, so that the same 
problem in regard to tax payments did 
not develop. For instance, the disaster 
last year in Texas occurred in late Sep- 
tember or October, and the disaster 
which occurred a few ycars ago in New 
England occurred in the latter part of 
August or the first part of September. 
But in this case the storm came at a 
time when they owe last year’s taxes, 
since they are not due until April 15. 
Now, with their possessions completely 
wiped out they are in trouble. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] is well aware of this situation, 
particularly in the case of Chincoteague 
Island. 

Even though they may have some 
resources they could still use this tax 
credit now and thereby have their money 
a year earlier to help them in their 
reconstruction. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
warmly commend the Senator from 
Delaware for this proposal. The dis- 
aster situation at Chincoteague Island, 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, is the 
worst in the history of that part of the 
country; probably there has not been 
any disaster as bad as this one in that 
area since the massacre of the Virginia 
settlers by the Indians in the year 1622. 

Many of the persons affected by this 
disaster have lost their entire means of 
livelihood. On the chicken farms, many 
of the chickens have been drowned, and 
many of the chicken houses and brood- 
ers have been destroyed. In fact, in 
entire communities, almost all the places 
of business have been destroyed. Oyster 
boats have been washed away, and great 
quantities of sand have been washed up, 
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and have covered the oyster beds. The 
situation is most distressing. 

Many of the persons thus most 
seriously affecte? will be liable, next 
month, for the payment of the taxes 
now due. As the Senator has said, if 
we can act promptly, it will not cost the 
Government a red cent, because the-e 
disasters can be written off once we 
have them considered, but they cannot 
be written off for the calendar year 
1961. They will have to be written off 
for the next year. 

I hope very much Congress will take 
very prompt action in providing this 
relief, because, as the Senator has said, 
we cannot borrow from any Federal 
agency moneys with which to pay Fed- 
eral taxes. This is a relief proposal. At 
least, we can leave some of the money 
in the pockets of those who have 
suffered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Virginia. The Senator 
has emphasized a very important 
point—these losses as a result of the 
disaster are allowed as a deduction from 
the taxable income but under the present 
law that credit caunot be taken until 
the returns are filed for the year 1962. 
Next month many persons will be filing 
their 1961 tax returns, and they do not 
have the money with which to pay the 
tax. Many of these citizens will have 
to become tax delinquents when, in 
reality, they are entitled to this de- 
duction next year anyway. All we are 
asking is that they be allowed to esti- 
mate their losses and to take the deduc- 
tion when computing their 1961 liabili- 
ties. Final adjustraents can be made 
on their 1962 returns. 

I have discussed the matter with 
officials in the Treasury Department. 
They are very receptive to the proposal. 
They appreciate the problem and ex- 
pressed a desire to help find a solution. 
They are going to see if the problem can 
be worked out administratively but if 
it cannot legislation will be introduced. 
Should legislation be necessary I hope 
that by tomorrow we shall be ready for 
the introduction of either a joint resolu- 
tion or whatever may be necessary so 
that action can be taken quickly. We 
want to avoid the situation where, 
through no fault of their own, these 
people, who have always been good tax- 
payers, will become tax delinquents 
when, in reality, they are going to get 
this same tax credit next year anyway. 

Under this proposal we would allow 
these taxpayers a choice of electing to 
charge their losses against their 1961 tax 
liabilities or they could wait and take the 
loss next year. 

If this proposal is approved, those tax- 
payers who have paid their taxes already 
could file amended returns and get their 
refunds now when they need the money 
most, 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
Mr. BEALL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Maryland and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. May I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL]? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Provided I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With 
that understanding, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. I want to commend the 
Senator for his foresight in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 
As I understand it, this is a matter of 
bookkeeping only. This is a proposal 
to allow these people cash refunds now 
so that they can rehabilitate themselves, 
rather than wait until 1963, when they 
would ordinarily get the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, 

Mr. BEALL. I think we should enable 
them to get their money now, so they 
can go back into business by using their 
own money and assets. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is right. They need the money now to 
rehabilitate their homes and their busi- 
nesses and to provide for their families. 

Mr. BEALL. And they need that 
money now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
need it now. Many of these people have 
lost their homes and furniture. ‘The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
has referred to Chincoteague, which has 
suffered even worse than many areas of 
my State and where they lost all of their 
livestock. Their livelihood is gone. 

Mr. BEALL. The whole situation is 
very critical up and down the coast. We 
in Maryland have suffered greatly, and 
we know how it is. We are very thank- 
ful to the Senator from Delaware for 
bringing up the matter et this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I to understand 
that this applies equally to all the States 
along the eastern seaboard, from Florida 
to New England? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
According to our talks with the Secre- 
tary, it would apply to any area which is 
declared a disaster area by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May TI say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware that 
I am glad he is offering this measure of 
relief. It would be inconceivable to me 
that a homeowner and the head of a 
family, under the conditions which exist, 
would not be able to use the money to 
take care of his home and family, but I 
think we should regularize and legalize 
it, at a time when it is necessary to do 
something. 

My own State has at some times in the 
past suffered from great disasters, and 
I know something of the feeling of 
despair and yet of the willingness to go 
back and tackle things and rebuild under 
such situations. I think it will be cheer- 
ing news and human news to many of 
these people affected to see such a meas- 
ure passed. 

May I say, with respect to the com- 
ments made by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], I think the 
most appalling factor in all the press 
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treatment of the disaster was the fact 
that in Chincoteague, where everything 
was covered by water, matters were so 
distressing that even coffins were dis- 
interred from the cemeteries and were 
fioating in the streets. One cannot 
imagine any more terrible disaster fall- 
ing to the people. 

I think it will bring cheer and be a 
source of encouragement to the people 
affected to know that the Congress is 
willing to give this little help to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I think it will do the people 
good to know that the Federal Govern- 
ment as the tax collector is not so hard 
boiled that it cannot show some 
sympathy for them in their hour of need. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. As a member of the 
Finance Committee, and as a colleague 
of the Senator from Delaware, I had a 
chance to talk with him about the mat- 
ter yesterday, and suggested that per- 
haps one way by which this problem 
could be approached under these par- 
ticular circumstances would be to permit 
a taxpayer to make a combined return 
for 2 years, instead of for 1, because the 
actual loss occurs in the period between 
the time the taxable year ends and the 
time the return is due. Under the pres- 
ent situation, there is no way a tax- 
payer can put the loss back into the 
year on which he is about to pay taxes. 

Many of these people find themselves 
without the money with which to pay 
their current taxes, because of the dam- 
age to their homes. It would seem to 
me that, either administratively or by 
a change in the law, we might provide 
that in the period occurring between 
January 1 and April 15 the taxpayer 
would be permitted to make a prelim- 
inary tax return which would hold him 
over until he could make a return based 
on the 2 years, so he could take advan- 
tage of the loss without having been 
put in the position where he is actually 
to pay out money for the first year when 
he has no money, and then wait another 
year before the money comes back to 
him 


This is possibly only one approach, 
and I hope the Senator from Delaware 
and others who will be working on the 
problem, and perhaps officials of the 
Treasury who may be approaching it 
from the administrative solution, will 
consider this unusual situation, will per- 
mit the taxpayer to make a preliminary 
return and delay the final settlement 
until the second year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. He and I have possible 
methods of solving this problem. This 
was one of the proposals that has been 
advanced to the Treasury Department. 
The Treasury Department and our staff 
are working on this and other proposals 
trying to determine just how this prob- 
lem can best be solved. There seems to 
be a will to do something, and if the will 
is there, then a formula by which the 
objective can be achieved shall be found. 

I think we would be negligent in our 
responsibilities as members of the com- 
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mittee and of the Congress if we did not 
make this effort. I certainly thank the 
Senator from Utah for the constructive 
suggestions he has made, and with his 
support and the support of other inter- 
ested parties we will get a solution. 

After all, all that we are trying to do 
is to make it possible for these people to 
have the use of what in effect is their 
own money to rebuild their destroyed 
properties. 

I shall appreciate the Senator’s con- 
tinued assistance in the committee to- 
ward working out some final solution to 
help these people. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
senior Senator from Delaware. First I 
wish to say that I have always regarded 
the Senator to be the Republican guard- 
ian of the Treasury. Therefore, I am 
disposed to support almost anything the 
Senator suggests in regard to the Treas- 
ury and taxes which may be collected 
by it or withheld from it. 

In this particular case I could not be 
more sympathetic than I am with the 
Senator's position. In 1954 and again 
in 1955 my own State endured the most 
serious hurricane damage in the whole 
history of New England. I viewed with 
horror and with the deepest sympathy 
the events of the past week in the State 
= greens in the State of Mary- 
and 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And the 
State of New Jersey and others. 

Mr. BUSH. And the State of New 
Jersey and other States along the east- 
ern coast. Those States have been se- 
verely hit. The damage which has been 
done is almost unbelievable. 

I know from first-hand experience of 
the hardship this kind of disaster can 
wreak upon the lives of individuals, and 
I certainly commend the Senator from 
Delaware for his thoughtfulness in 
bringing up this small measure of relief 
for them, so that they may avoid being 
forced into default on their taxes and 
may get the credit the Senator will ask 
for them by law. I assure the Senator 
of my wholehearted support of the meas- 
ure, if he can get it before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

I wish to point out that in discussing 
this proposal with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and with other committee mem- 
bers it was agreed that a man whose 
property was destroyed but who has an 
independent income on the side does not 
need this relief so much. It may be 
somewhat inconvenient for him to pay 
his tax this year, but he can claim the 
loss next year because he knows he will 
have an income against which to charge 
the loss. However, many of these peo- 
ple will not earn any money this year 
because they have lost their means of 
livelihood. It will take the full year 
for them to get their property recon- 
structed and back irto operation. There- 
fore, there may be no 1962 tax liability. 
It is true that they would get the re- 
fund next year without this legislation, 
but they need the money now more than 
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they will next April. This would only 
give the money to them a year in ad- 
vance, and they really need it at this 
time. 

Under any national disaster relief pro- 
gram millions of Collars of public funds 
are spent to help the areas in their recon- 
struction problems. What I am pro- 
posing here is a formula whereby those 
people suffering losses in these disaster 
areas can use their own money to recon- 
struct their properties. 

It should be emphasized again that we 
are not proposing any deductions or tax 
credits other than those nrovided under 
existing law. All that we are trying to 
do is to allow these unfortunate prop- 
erty owners to get these tax credits now 
instead of waiting until next year. 

It has been said that a friend in need 
is a friend indeed, and never have these 
people needed a friend more than they 
do now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to compliment 
my colleague, who comes up with some 
very interesting ideas and some very use- 
ful ideas very frequently, for this sug- 
gestion. 

We of New York have suffered enor- 
mous damage along the coast of Long 
Island, which I had the opportunity to 
survey from an Army helicopter on 
Saturday. The Governor computes the 
damage to be in excess of $20 million, 
and a great deal of it has been suffered 
by people of very modest means, with 
very modest homes located on the beach. 

I think the Senator has put his finger 
on something which could be very use- 
ful and very helpful to many people, 
which would cost the United States 
practically nothing. It shows that by 
using one’s head one can often come up 
with the most important ingredient in 
doing the right thing. 

I am delighted the Senator has made 
his suggestion. I hope he pursues it. If 
such cannot be done by executive action, 
it may be done by legislative action. I 
shall be honored to join with the Senator 
in that effort. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New York. I know 
that not only the lower part of New York 
but also our neighboring State of New 
Jersey suffered great damage. 

I discussed this tax problem yesterday 
with our colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case]. He is today attending a confer- 
ence with the Governor of New Jersey in 
Atlantic City surveying the disaster in 
his State. Senator Case assured me that 
he was wholeheartedly in support of this 
idea. Property owners in New Jersey 
have likewise suffered heavy damage, 
and they are confronted with a similar 


problem. 
I thank the Senator 


Mr. JAVITS. 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case] is in his State today 
inspecting the devastation caused by the 
recent storm and conferring with the 
Governor and State officials. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by the Senator from New 
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Jersey be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE, REPUBLICAN, OF 
NEW JERSEY 

The storm that wreaked such havoc on the 
Atlantic coast last week hit New Jersey par- 
ticularly hard. In terms of dollars, damage 
was perhaps the greatest of all. It is cur- 
rently estimated at about $80 million. 

While dollars cannot, of course, measure 
the tragedy suffered by so many individuals, 
it is some indication of the extent of loss. 

Many of those whose homes, whose liveli- 
hoods, were swept away now find themselves 
in a most difficult financial plight. It is ag- 
gravated, as Senator WILLIAMS of Delaware 
has pointed out, by the fact that the dis- 
aster struck at this particular time of the 
year. Like the rest of us, the victims find 
themselves approaching the deadline for pay- 
ment of taxes due for calendar 1961 at the 
very moment when what resources, if any, 
they may have are urgently needed for the 
necessities of life, for restoring their homes 
and property, for rebuilding their businesses. 
Yet, since the disaster occurred in 1962, they 
cannot claim any losses due to the disaster 
in the returns due this April but must wait 
until they make their returns for calendar 
1962, in April 1963. 

I want to associate myself with the senior 
Senator from Delaware and Senators from 
other affected States in an effort to work out 
a fair and reasonable method of adjusting 
the situation, a method which will not de- 
prive the Government of taxes to which it 
is entitled but which will take cognizance 
of the particularly difficult straits in which 
so many find themselves through no fault 
of their own. For example, it has been sug- 
gested that perhaps the returns for 1961 and 
1962 can be combined. 

I am delighted to learn that members of 
the Senate Finance Committee are actively 
concerned with the problem, and I want to 
work with them in any way that I can to 
arrive at a solution. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I now 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my distinguished colleagues 
in supporting this proposal and in ex- 
pressing the hope that executive action 
may be possible, because I think that 
would be much quicker, and time is an 
element. 

However, if executive action is not pos- 
sible I shall be happy to join with the 
senior Senator from Delaware and with 
my other colleagues in this body in fa- 
vorable and immediate emergency action 
on the proposed legislation. 

I wish to point out one thing in addi- 
tion to the thoughts which have been ex- 
pressed. The people it has been my op- 
portunity to observe in tha disaster area 
are to be complimented for immediately 
going about rehabilitation and recovery 
and cleanup. I think their spirit is an 
amazing spirit, and is typical of our 
great country. 

This type of relief, at this time, not 
only would help those people and their 
families, but would also enable a more 
speedy rehabilitation and cleanup, and 
would provide employment for many 
people who would be needed in the area 
for the cleanup and reconstruction ef- 
fort. 
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As has been pointed out by others, 
many of these families involved in the 
loss are families which have their life’s 
savings in the facilities in the disaster 
area. The relief is something which is 
not only urgently needed for them but 
also will be of immediate encouragement 
to the economy of the whole area in the 
rehabilitation effort. 

I certainly compliment my colleague, 
whom I hold in the highest of esteem 
as an expert in tax and financial mat- 
ters, for bringing this subject to the 
attention of the executive department 
and of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
my colleague for his support. I live in 
this area and during the latter part of 
last week toured the disaster area with 
my colleague. We have seen the devas- 
tation. It is hard to realize the extent 
to which these people have been left 
without homes. 

I happen to be one of the fortunate 
property owners in the area who escaped 
damage entirely. This proposal means 
nothing so far as I am concerned and 
means nothing so far as many others 
in the area are concerned, but there 
are many less fortunate people in the 
area for whom it may well mean the 
difference between their ability to re- 
cover or fail. Many of those people had 
everything they owned tied up in their 
homes or farms or business properties 
which were destroyed. Surely this is the 
very least we can do for them. 

As I have emphasized, under the exist- 
ing law these losses are deductible any- 
way. These people can claim the tax 
deductions and can get them next year. 
We are merely trying to work out a 
formula to give the people the tax credit 
now so that they may rebuild their 
homes and restock their stores. 

I thank my colleague for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Isincerely hope that 
either through administrative action on 
the part of the executive branch of the 
Government or through legislative action 
we can do something in this field with 
regard to taxes and deductions from 
taxes for losses which, of course, would 
be deductible in 1963, even though not 
deductible this year, for the group of 
people who are in dire straits. 

In 1951 in Kansas City, in Topeka, and 
areas in between, we suffered one of the 
most disastrous floods in the Nation’s 
history. It cost millions of dollars in 
damages. Thousands of people lost their 
homes and everything else they had. 
Those people needed help. They secured 
some help. 

I can appreciate the difficulties of and 
can sympathize with the people in the 
coastal areas. I sincerely hope that we 
as a Congress and as a government can 
at least be charitable at a time when 
people need it the most. 

This problem would be taken care of 
next year. Why not do it now? I hope 
it can be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator, both as a member of the 
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Finance Committee and as a Member of 
the Senate, for his support. 

I wish to keep reemphasizing that if 
we do not do something many of these 
people will be confrontec with the almost 
unresolvable choice of taking care of 
their families or of paying iheir taxes. 
It would be most unfair to put these peo- 
ple, who are good citizens and who have 
always prided themselves on paying their 
taxes, in such an unfortunate predica- 
ment. 

There was one other particular case 
called to my attention. This was a small 
businessman who owns property on the 
boardwalk. This property was valued 
before the storm at about $35,000. The 
man owes taxes on earnings for last year 
of nearly $4,000. He had a $10,000 mort- 
gage. He had arranged with the bank 
for a line of credit up to $8,000. He had 
used all of his ready cash from last 
year’s earnings to remodel his property, 
and to reequip his business place. He 
was getting ready for the coming sum- 
mer season, and he planned to use the 
line of credit to finish paying the balance 
on his 1961 taxes. 

All that he now has is a lot that is 
partly covered with water. All of his 
property and equipment were destroyed. 
He can borrow money from the Small 
Business Administration to rebuild prop- 
erty and to install new equipment, and 
start back in business. But unless we do 
something, when he does go back into 
business the Federal Government will 
move in and say, “You are delinquent on 
last year’s taxes.” He owes them about 
$1,400 more on last year’s $4,000 tax ob- 
ligation. His line of credit at the bank 
has been withdrawn now that his col- 
lateral has been destroyed. This man 
needs that money now more than he will 
ever need it at any other time in his 
life. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that 
under existing law a loss of the kind 
stated can be carried as a loss in an in- 
dividual tax return exclusive of that por- 
tion of the loss that the taxpayer re- 
covers in insurance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Many losses exceed 
what is received in insurance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, 
but unfortunately on the particular type 
of loss about which we are speaking, in- 
surance is not obtainable. This is not 
a case of the people not trying to buy 
insurance. There is no insurance that 
a man can buy against the destruction of 
his property by tide or flood. Therefore 
there are people who are fully insured 
against most all other damages but who 
now are confronted with a loss which 
was not insurable. Therefore in most 
cases no insurance will be collected. But 
to the extent that their loss was insured 
and they have collected, certainly their 
allowable loss would be only on that por- 
tion which was not covered by insurance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not very true that 
even if some of the losses are attributed 
to wind damage, which is an insurable 
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loss, that due to existing circumstances, 
including inflation costs and values, 
many of those affected by the storms are 
underinsured? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. The proposal would be 
confined to moving up the time in which 
taxpayers in areas that are declared dis- 
aster areas could recover their taxes for 
such losses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
There would be that limitation. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, the pro- 
posal wouid now give such taxpayers 
what the law would give them anyway, 
except that they would not have to wait 
a year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator accurately stated the case. 

Mr. CURTIS. The proposal would not 
mean a great deal to those who are fi- 
nancially well fixed and are not short of 
capital, because they would carry on 
anyway. The people who would benefit 
the most by the proposal are individuals 
in modest circumstances. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. Those are the ones 
who are vitally affected by what we do 
here. 

Mr. CURTIS. Considering present 
tax rates and the fact that the income 
of the affected people consists mostly of 
what they earn, we know they would be 
required to pay hundreds of dollars in 
taxes. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware for suggesting 
the procedure that he has stated. Iam 
sure that if present laws do not permit 
the Treasury to put the proposal into 
effect without legislation, Congress will 
respond and enact the necessary legisla- 
tion promptly. That would be my hope. 

I should like to express the further 
hope that the House of Representatives, 
in which tax bills originate, might imme- 
diately send a bill on this subject to the 
Senate, if it is not possible to attach a 
similar measure to a bill that is now be- 
fore the Senate, because time is of the 
essence. The longer property is allowed 
to deteriorate without rebuilding, the 
greater the loss becomes. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is right. I understand that by Execu- 
tive order the filing date for some of the 
affected taxpoyers can be deferred, 
though not indefinitely. The Senator 
will remember a few years ago such ac- 
tion was taken in connection with insur- 
ance companies when Congress was late 
in passing a law containing the formula 
under which insurance companies would 
pay their taxes. If Iremember correctly 
we deferred their filing dates. 

Mr. CURTIS. Such action would not 
help the individual who has already paid 
his taxes or paid them through with- 
holding measures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In cases 
where the taxpayer suffering property 
loss in this disaster area has already 
filed his return he could if this formula 
is approved file an amended return and 
collect his refund now instead of wait- 
ing until next year. 


Yes. 


The 
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Officials of the Department with whom 
I have talked were very sympathetic with 
the problem and expressed an earnest 
desire to help work out a solution. If 
legislation is necessary it can be enacted. 
I am confident that our committee and 
the Congress can and will act quickly on 
such a measure. This catastrophe re- 
quires prompt action. 

They can under the present law file 
their returns next year, and claim carry- 
back losses for a period up to 2 years. 
Under my proposal we would merely give 
those affected an opportunity to claim 
this loss as a tax deduction 1 year earlier. 

The reason that such action is neces- 
sary is that the storm struck at such an 
early date in the year; the damage oc- 
curred after the tax liability for last year 
had been established but before it had 
been paid. If the damage had occurred 
in October or November the taxes for the 
previous year would have been paid. 
Their accumulated earnings for that 
year would have been available and they 
could claim these losses within a couple 
of months. 

Since the damage occurred in early 
March, rather than making the taxpay- 
ers wait until April of next year—13 
months—let us give them the benefit of 
the loss now. 

Mr. CURTIS. The proposal appears 
to be a very sound procedure. It would 
not be a gift to the people affected. It 
is not a matter of charity but one of 
fairness. After all, it is the income, 
property and loss of those people, and 
under existing law we would merely give 
to them what they are entitled to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
would merely give them what they are 
entitled to anyway but give them a right 
to claim the loss 1 year earlier, and at a 
time when they need the money more 
than they have ever needed it before. 

If there is nothing further on this sub- 
ject, I wish to thank the majority leader 
for his indulgence in yielding to me at 
this time so that I could call to the at- 
tention of the Senate this very important 
problem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware has spoken in a very worthy cause 
which I hope will receive the full support 
of both the House and the Senate. 


RETIREMENT OF RICHARD E. Mc- 
ARDLE, CHIEF OF US, FOREST 
SERVICE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, at the end 
of this week, the U.S. Forest Service will 
lose its present Chief and take on a new 
one. Richard E. McArdle, Chief for the 
past 10 years will turn over the reins to 
Edward P. Cliff and will retire from the 
Department of Agriculture after 39 
years of service. 

Those of us fortunate enough to have 
worked closely with Mac McArdle know 
him to be a leader of outstanding ability 
and an effective administrator of our 
forest lands. Great strides and accom- 
plishments have been made during his 
tenure of office. 

A Department of Agriculture release 
outlines Mac’s many accomplishments, 
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and I ask that it be inserted at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, together with a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
which accompanied the release. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend Secretary Freeman on 
the good judgment he has shown choos- 
ing a new Chief of the Forest Service. 

Chief McArdle has worked quietly and 
without fanfare. His relations with the 
users of the national forest and with 
communities, States and other agencies 
of Government have been of the highest 
character. The good he has done for 
the Nation is evidenced in our forests 
across the land. We have never had a 
more dedicated public servant. 

Mac will be missed by his many 
friends, we are sorry to have him leave, 
but we extend to his successor Ed Cliff 
the same good wishes and assurances of 
cooperation that his predecessor has 
enjoyed. 

EXHIBIT 1 
US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 8, 1 962. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today announced the voluntary retire- 
ment of Richard E. McArdle as Chief of 
the Department's Forest Service, and the 
appointment of Edward P. Cliff, former As- 
sistant Chief in Charge of National Forest 
Resource Management, as the new Chief 
Forester, effective March 17. 

In announcing Dr. McArdle’s request for 
retirement, Secretary Freeman expressed 
genuine regret and went on to say “Your 
reputation for leadership and foresight has 
been more than borne out by your dedica- 
tion. On behalf of the President and the 
pate ame I commend you for long and 

service to causes close to the 
Soart of the American people. (Text of 
Secretary Freemans letter is at end of this 
release.) 

Mr. McArdle, who is 63, rounds out 10 years 
as Chief Forester while completing a lifetime 
career of 39 years in Federal service. During 
this time, he has served with distinction in 
every major geographic region in the country 
and his work assignments have covered the 
three major areas of Forest Service respon- 
sibility: Management of the national for- 
ests, forest research, and State and private 
relations. He served for 8 years as Assistant 
Chief of the Forest Service. 

A native of Lexington, Ky., retiring Chief 
McArdle was educated at the University of 
Michigan, where he earned bachelor, master, 
and Ph. D. degrees. 

During his tenure as Chief of the Forest 
Service, outstanding progress was made in 
the management of the national forests, for- 
est research, and in encouraging better man- 
agement and protection of State and private 
forest lands. The development program for 
the national forests, sent to the Congress by 
President Kennedy last year, set forth a well 
planned and coordinated program to meet 
the rapidly expanding needs for more and 
better recreation and wildlife opportunities, 
timber production, watershed management, 
and grazing on the 186-million-acre national 
forest system. Another natural resource 
milestone, the Timber Resource Review, re- 
leased in 1955, was the most comprehensive 
study of the Nation’s forest resources ever 
made. 

In the field of international forestry Dr. 
McArdle gained distinction by ably repre- 
senting the United States in world confer- 
ences and proceedings. He has held posts 
in United Nations organizations and was a 
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founder of the North American Forestry 
Commission. 
In 1960, he served as chairman of the or- 
committee for the Fifth World For- 
estry Congress, which brought together at 
Seattle, Wash., some 2,000 delegates from 70 
nations—the largest conference of its kind 
ever held. Appointed head of the U.S. dele- 
gation, he was elected president of the 
Congress. 

In addition to honorary degrees conferred 
on him by his alma mater, the University of 
Michigan, and by Syracuse University, Dr. 
McArdle has received USDA's Distinguished 
Service Award, the American Forestry As- 
sociation’s Distinguished Service Award for 
Conservation, the Career Service Award of 
the National Civil Service League, the Award 
for Merit of the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, the President's Gold Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Federal Civilian Service, the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award, the Silver 
Buffalo of the Boy Scouts of America, from 
the Government of Mexico the Order of Merit 
for Forestry of Miguel Angel de Quevedo, and 
the New York State College of Forestry Gold 
Medal for Distinguished Service. 

During the late 1930's, he was dean of the 
School of Forestry at the University of Idaho. 
A World War I veteran, he served overseas 
with the U.S. Army. He is a member of 
many professional scientific organizations 
and honor societies. Dr. McArdle is mar- 
ried, and two of his three sons are foresters. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 6, 1962. 
Dr. RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Meant: I write this letter with 
genuine regret. This is to acknowledge your 
request for retirement and to accept same. 

I want you to know that it has been a 
privilege to serve with you and that I have 
enjoyed our relationship this past year. 
Your reputation for leadership and fore- 
sight, which I was apprised of prior to assum- 
ing my responsibilities as Secretary, has been 
more then borne out by your dedication this 
past year. 

On behalf of the President and the Depart- 
ment I want to commend you for your out- 
standing service and to wish you well in the 
days ahead. We shall miss you. 

You are well aware that it has been no 
easy choice to select your successor. The re- 
sponsibility of making this decision is one 
I have felt keenly. For many months now 
I have given this matter careful considera- 
tion and have reviewed potential successors 
to carry on the great tradition of the Forest 
Service and to provide the kind of leadership 
which will be essential in making critical 
and difficult decisions in the days ahead. 
Happily, there have been a number of out- 
standing men qualified and willing to serve. 
It has been a difficult task to choose be- 
tween them. In making a decision, for here 
as in many areas decisions must be made, 
it has been a real source of gratification to 
know that once a selection is made Forest 
Service will rally behind their new Chief 
and give the same loyalty and dedicated 
service that they have given you and for 
which they are renowned. 

After long, careful thought and many 
consultations it is my decision to name as 
the new Chief of the Forest Service Mr. 
Edward P. Cliff. 

Please communicate my respects and best 
regards to the regional foresters and sta- 
tion directors and ask them to convey my 
respects to their associates. I feel great pride 
in the Service. There is much to be done 
im the days ahead and I look forward to an 
even closer working relationship. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
NATIONAL MONUMENT—AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of all Members of the 
Senate to the motion I am about to 
make. I am going to move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1196, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 29, a joint resolution providing for 
the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a na- 
tional monument. 

If the Senate agrees to the motion, it 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] will move 
the adoption of a substitute amendment 
involving the payment of poll taxes as a 
requirement for voting. 

I have been given to understand that 
some Senators desire to debate the mo- 
tion to take up Calendar No. 1196, Senate 
Joint Resolution 29. I certainly want 
to protect their rights to do so. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1196, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution—Senate Joint Resolution 29— 
providing for the establishing of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
understood the distinguished majority 
leader to say that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida (Mr. Hol. 
LAND] would offer as a substitute for the 
proposal embraced in Calendar No. 1196 
a proposal submitting an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
for ratification by the several States, by 
the method prescribed in article V of the 
Constitution. 

Yesterday, in discussing the matter 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
I understood that a claim bill would be 
the vehicle for the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I must apologize for not noti- 
fying him of the change. I did notify 
other Senators. I wish to assure the 
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Senator it was an inadvertence on my 
part, and not a deliberate action, that 
I did not so notify him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I accept the Senator’s 
statement fully, of course. 

I intended, of course, to make the 
point of order that, while the rules of the 
Senate with respect to an amendment 
are very broad and sweeping, they are 
not broad enough to permit the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment as a 
substitute for a piece of general legis- 
lation. 

I believe the same point of order will 
be good in this case, even though the 
Senator from Montana has said it will 
be offered as a substitute for Senate 
Joint Resolution 29, the joint resolution 
which would establish the former dwell- 
ing house of Alexander Hamilton as a 
national monument. 

We are federalizing at a very rapid 
rate in this country, but even at the 
speed at which we are proceeding I do 
not believe that even a joint resolution 
honoring Alexander Hamilton, which is 
legislative in its nature and which must 
be submitted to the President of the 
United States for approval, can be used 
as a vehicle for submitting to the States 
a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

All of the machinery for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States is found in article V of the Con- 
stitution, which appears at page 518 of 
the Senate Manual. It reads as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either 
Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as Part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of 
the several States, or by Conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; 


The article goes on to state that no 
amendment which may be made prior 
to 1808 shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses of the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article, and that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

It so happens that the President of 
the United States does not have any part 
whatever in amending the Constitution 
of the United States. He has not a right 
of veto. He has no right of approval. 
The Constitution provides for no act or 
function on the part of the Chief Magis- 
trate of this Republic in amending the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
is a matter between the Congress and 
the several States, and between them 
alone. Therefore, to submit a proposi- 
tion of this kind, or to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as an amend- 
ment to a piece of general legislation, 
which must be approved by the Presi- 
dent before it can be enacted into law, 
or else approved by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress in overriding a veto 
of the President, is completely out of 
order. 

I realize that that point of order can- 
not be made until the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Florida proposes his 
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amendment to the Constitution as an 
amendment to this proposition. I serve 
notice here and now that when it is pro- 
posed I shall make the point of order 
against the proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution by substituting it for a joint 
resolution which requires approval by the 
President of the United States. 

I have never been able to understand 
how poll tax legislation can be called 
civil rights legislation, or how it ever 
got into that area at all, because we had 
poll taxes before we had the right of 
suffrage. It is the oldest tax known to 
mankind. However, I realize that a 
little matter like the Constitution is 
worthy of very short shrift when we 
become involved in one of the so-called 
civil rights bills. 

The Constitution itself specifically 
prescribes the rules for amending that 
document. It provides for its amend- 
ment in a certain way. It does not pro- 
vide that an ordinary piece of legislation 
that has been reported by a committee 
in the ordinary course of legislative work 
may be used as a vehicle to amend the 
Constitution. I believe the specific bill 
mentioned was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
do not quarrel with that, because I be- 
lieve in the very widest power of amend- 
ment in the Senate; but I submit that 
this kind of instrumentality cannot be 
used to submit to the several States an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

One might paint a sign as large as 
the rear of the Senate Chamber and 
print on it: “This is a cow“; and then 
put that sign on a camel; but the ani- 
mal would still be a camel. 

The Constitution provides the method 
for its amendment. It does not provide 
for any such procedure as that proposed. 
The rules of the Senate provide ample 
means, methods, plans, and procedures 
whereby a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution can always be brought be- 
fore this body. It does not provide that 
the proposal can come before this body 
by trying to call a cow a camel, or vice 
versa. 

The poll tax amendment is one of the 
most notable fantasies that has ever 
found its place in the history of the Re- 
public. It is a political fantasy which 
has been pursued vigorously by a num- 
ber of political paladins on white horses, 
and carrying shields and spears and 
swords, since long before I ever came to 
this body. It has been one of the chief 
whipping boys in this area of legislation. 
If ever there has been a scarecrow that 
has been completely exercised by hav- 
ing been dragged around this Chamber 
and presented in different forms, by dif- 
ferent means, in different ways, by 
different men, and for different pur- 
poses, it is the so-called poll tax legis- 
lation. There has been more misrepre- 
sentation about this polecat or poll tax 
amendment than about any other piece 
of proposed legislation of which I have 
any knowledge. 

Many years ago, when I had not been 
a Member of this body very long, I ac- 
tually heard a distinguished colleague on 
the radio refer to the poll tax as a tax 
on the poll, where a man goes to cast 
his vote, and he said it should not be 
taxed; that the polling place should be 
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free to all citizens. I suppose people were 
under the illusion that that, perhaps, 
had something to do with the tax. But 
“poll tax” derives from one of the oldest 
Anglo-Saxon words, and is just as old 
as any of the other four-letter words 
that have become so popular in today’s 
literature. In this case it means “head”; 
and the tax is a head tax; it is a capita- 
tion tax; it is the oldest of all the taxes 
that have ever been levied. There was 
a poll tax even before there was any 
right to vote. 

Yet here we are, in this good year 1962, 
pushing, hauling, and shoving around 
the Senate a proposal to abolish the poll 
tax; and debating whether we shall 
amend that great document, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, so as to 
get at five States which still levy a poll 
tax, and make them conform. 

This is a day of conformity. What 
made this country great was that it was 
not a country of conformity. It was the 
fact that the States were compartmental- 
ized and did not have to conform; that 
there was no great figure of a king or a 
magistrate, having unlimited power, who 
could tell the States what to do. Be- 
cause the States did not conform or have 
to conform, the Nation grew faster, built 
a better system of government, and de- 
veloped the American way of life, a way 
of life that has been the envy of mankind 
all over the world. No other people have 
ever known anything like it. 

But now, having developed this great 
country under this system, and having 
developed the American way of life un- 
der it, we are met by the demands of the 
conformists. These paladins get on their 
horses, and out they go to kill this great 
dragon—not in their own States; oh no; 
they go out to kill the dragon in some- 
body else’s State, so as to make it con- 
form. Instead of debating some issue 
that affects the States where they live 
and run for office, they raise the issue of 
the poll tax and seek to make five States 
conform. 

I hold no brief for the poll tax. We 
do not have it in my State; we have not 
had it for many years. I confess that I 
consider it to be an outmoded method 
of raising revenue. I was not opposed 
to the repeal of the poll tax in my State. 
But that does not mean that I expect to 
rush in to assist those who seek to com- 
pel other States to conform; who say 
that a State cannot levy a $1 head tax, 
to be paid into the school fund, because, 
forsooth, someone somewhere said that 
it involves civil rights in some way, or 
involves the race issue. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The poll tax 
was levied, and has been from the be- 
ginning, on every prospective voter, and 
in most States whether they voted or not. 
From the beginning the tax was levied 
without regard to race, creed, belief, or 
faith. 

Great issues confront us today. The 
whole world is watching Geneva, trying 
to decide whether there is any chance 
for an agreement. The prayers of man- 
kind are ascending to Heaven from every 
corner of the earth, even from the 
countries which claim to be atheistic, in 
the hope that some method will be de- 
vised to outlaw the prospect of an atomic 
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holocaust. Other great issues are pend- 
ing before us. 

But those who, through the years, have 
capitalized on the poll tax question have 
now drawn their swords and have said, 
“The time has come when we must go 
through the process of conformity and 
compel these five States to conform.” 

Mr. President, if it did not involve 
such a great threat to our system of 
government; if it were not such a great 
blow at our Federal system of inde- 
structible States—at least I used to hope 
and pray that they were indestructible 
States, forming an indissoluble Union— 
it would be utterly ridiculous for the 
Senate to be considering this question. 

There may have been a time when 
the poll tax discouraged someone from 
voting. But what is its effect today? 
The levy is $1 a year on a person; and 
if he does not pay his poll tax, he is 
not entitled to vote. At least, that was 
true in my State under the old system. 

Mr, President, the tax on a package 
of cigarettes in some States, when the 
Federal tax is included, is from 12 to 14 
cents. The tax on a few gallons of 
gasoline is more than the amount of the 
poll tax for a whole year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know something 
about poll taxes in Texas. I made a 
campaign in behalf of the program of 
the present administration to allow the 
Latins to vote. Forty-eight thousand 
Texas Mexicans could not vote on ac- 
count of the poll tax. At that time, 
I said that since that is the law in Texas, 
it should be obeyed; and I said to my 
friend, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], that all citizens, particu- 
larly those elected to government office, 
should obey the law, whatever it is. Cer- 
tainly no one is entitled to express an 
opinion in that connection unless he 
has actually obeyed the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico feels just as 
Ido. 

I am not here defending the poll tax. 
It so happens that for many years my 
State was the only State in the Union 
which permitted citizens to vote when 
they had attained the age of 18 years. 
In 1953, there was submitted in the Con- 
gress a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the voting age at 18 years 
in every State of the Union, and it was 
proposed that that amendment be made 
a part of the U.S. Constitution. Al- 
though my State was the only one in the 
Union which then had an 18-year voting 
age, I stood on this floor and opposed 
that proposal to put the other States of 
the Union into such a straitjacket—by 
having the Congress tell them they had 
to have an 18-year voting age. On this 
floor I said some States may want to 
permit only citizens who have attained 
age 19 to vote; others may prefer age 
20; others may prefer age 24; and I said 
that if they desire to have such voting 
requirements, I will defend their right 
to have such requirements under the 
Constitution of the United States, be- 
cause that is the concept of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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In Georgia, the minimum voting age 
is 18, and that arrangement has been 
satisfactory; and if other States wish to 
provide for 18 years as their minimum 
voting age, we shall welcome them into 
the 18-year voting age circle. But I 
shall not vote to impose or compel, by 
congressional coercion from Washington, 
the other States to adopt 18 years as 
their minimum voting age. 

Mr. President, I was very proud when 
we managed to have that proposed con- 
stitutional amendment rejected—the one 
which would have put all the States into 
such a straitjacket. That proposal had 
been presented here pursuant to the 
mania to force conformity throughout 
the United States, in the almost fanatic 
urge to pour all men and all women into 
the same mold and make all of them 
alike, although there are differences be- 
tween the laws of the various States, 
and although the laws and customs of all 
sections of the country have enabled us 
to enjoy the goodly life in these United 
States. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the 
pending measure enjoys an impressive 
and distinguished galaxy of supporters 
and sponsors. 

I am grieved that my good friend, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND], 
whose intentions are of the very purest 
and noblest, is spearheading the fight in 
favor of the adoption of this amendment. 
However, I believe that any man who 
has been a consistent supporter of con- 
stitutional government should be en- 
titled to one aberration in the course of 
a long career of public service; and I 
regret that, from my point of view, this 
is the one period of aberration on the 
part of my good friend, the Senator from 
Florida. Certainly I shall not hold it 
against him, because I know he is pro- 
ceeding in the very best of faith. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
before I submitted this amendment orig- 
inally, I came to the Senator from Geor- 
gia, to obtain his advice and instruc- 
tions; and he told us that it would be a 
very good thing for us to offer the 
amendment, and would put us in an af- 
firmative position? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, Madam Presi- 
dent, some 15 or 16 years ago the Sena- 
tor from Florida asked whether I 
thought the offering of this amendment 
would “take the heat” off other pro- 
posed statutes and amendments which 
then were pending; and I told him I 
thought it would. He asked whether I 
would be a cosponsor of it; but I said I 
could not be. And if the Senator from 
Florida will look back, he will find that 
I was among those who would not join in 
sponsoring his proposal. 

However, Madam President, I wish to 
say that the scene in this country has 
changed considerably since the time 
when the Senator from Florida first of- 
fered the amendment. I believe that 
was 14 or 15 years ago, 
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Does the Senator from Florida recall 
the first year when he offered the 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is the 14th year. 
I offered it first in 1949. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. Certainly 
conditions have changed greatly since 
then. At that time there may even have 
been a poll tax in Georgia, although I 
do not remember the exact year when 
Georgia repealed it. But at that time the 
statutory poll tax was a great issue 
which was being marched forward under 
the so-called civil-rights banner. It was 
one of two great issues then being 
pressed; the other was the antilynching 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield 
again? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To correct the Sen- 
ator’s recollection, I wish to remind him 
that the Georgia poll tax had then been 
repealed; and his then distinguished 
colleague, the late Senator George, told 
me that he felt this was the sound posi- 
tion to take, and he joined me as a co- 
sponsor of this proposal. 

I also wish to remind the ed 
Senator from Georgia that not only on 
that occasion, but also on two or three 
other occasions, in subsequent Con- 
gresses, I also approached the distin- 
guished Senator in the same way, and 
with the same result. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Madam Presi- 
dent, I do not recall as to that. The 
Senator discussed it with me first, and 
once or twice since then; but he has 
not discussed it with me in all subsequent 
Congresses; and 2 or 3 years ago I told 
the Senator—and I told him again this 
year—that in my opinion if there were 
any idea that the adoption of such an 
amendment would appease the so-called 
champions of the civil-rights program in 
the United States, he was entirely mis- 
taken, but that, on the contrary, the 
adoption of this amendment would be 
like feeding a couple of peanuts to a 
hungry bear: It would only whet his ap- 
petite for more—in this case, for further 
legislation. And I told him that again 
this year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Georgia will remember, of course, that 
I told him that I was not interested 
in appeasement in any way. I told 
him that as recently as 2 or 3 days ago, 
when we were discussing that point. 

In my opinion every citizen should, as 
a matter of right, be entitled to vote 
for President, Vice President, and Sen- 
ators and Representatives; and that is 
all that is involved in this case. 

I do not like to think of the fact that 
in the part of Alabama just across the 
boundary line from the State of Florida, 
for instance, there are citizens who can- 
not vote for President or Vice President 
unless they pay this tax, whereas 
directly across the boundary line, in 
Florida, the citizens who live there are 
not limited by such a requirement. I do 
not like to think of the fact that the 
citizens in our sister State, which we 
love so much, are confronted with that 
necessity. 
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Likewise, Madam President, I do not 
like to think that the same situation 
exists in many other parts of the 
country. 

I have always told the Senator from 
Georgia, my distinguished friend and 
collaborator and adviser, whom I always 
follow, except in connection with this 
one matter, that I think that, as a 
matter of right, every citizen of the 
United States should be entitled to vote 
for President, Vice President, Senators, 
and Representatives on something like 
terms of equality with the citizens in 
every other State in the Union, some 
of which while they once had voting pro- 
visions much more stringent than the 
poll tax provision, have laid such pro- 
visions aside; and I said I thought it 
was time for us to show some awareness 
of the fact that that is the national 
thinking in connection with this matter, 
and that when it came to electing 
National Government officials, we would 
be standing on higher ground and on 
sounder ground if we took this position. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
that is indeed the Senator’s position. 
But certainly the Senator does not con- 
tend that I ever thought any serious 
onus was imposed by the present tax. 
I have always taken the position that 
this tax does rot really prevent anyone 
from voting; and I am not impressed 
by the arguments of those who today 
weep because of “the great burden of 
this tax” on voting. 

Madam President, in my own State 
this tax was not levied on women— 
women could vote without paying the 
tax; and it was not levied on veterans or 
on persons beyond age 55, as I recall. 
So the tax then applied only to a rela- 
tively small group of voters—those 
supposed to be in the prime of life and 
capable of earning their livelihood. Fur- 
thermore, every dollar received from the 
poll tax went into the school funds. 

It is said that the poll tax is a very 
onerous burden. However, Madam 
President, every one of the original 
States had voting restrictions much more 
onerous than the $1 poll tax. Every one 
of the original States had much more 
onerous restrictions on voting. Indeed, 
up to the time when there were some 25 
or 30 States, there were very rigid 
property-ownership requirements or re- 
strictions in connection with voting— 
for instance, that one who wished to 
vote had to show that he had paid 
taxes on approximately $500 worth of 
property—and that was at a time when 
the dollar was really worth a dollar— 
long before the great inflation which has 
occurred since those days. 

It was not the quarter dollar that we 
deal with today. He had to own real 
estate or be a freeholder before he could 
vote. 

I had occasion to check into it and see 
just what proportion of the taxes paid 
in the United States today is involved in 
this horrendous, heavy, burdensome levy 
on the poor people to keep them from 
voting. It gets down to where one can 
hardly write the figure out. It is less 
than thirty-seven millionths of 1 per- 
cent of the total tax bill of the American 
people. If that is reduced to figures, 
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one must put down a decimal, a 0, a 0, 
a 0, a 0, a 3, and a 7—thirty-seven mil- 
lionths of 1 percent of the tax bill that 
the American people pay represents this 
crushing burden that is denying the peo- 
ple suffrage in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not want to 
stir up my very good friend from Geor- 
gia, but I should like to ask him if he is 
opposed to the 19th amendment of the 
Constitution, which provides that the 
right of suffrage shall not be denied be- 
cause of sex. As the Senator knows, 
that is the amendment which prevents 
States from denying women the right of 
suffrage if they so desire. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall that 
I was very active in politics at the time 
that amendment was considered. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
favor repealing it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is rather difficult 
for me to go back into the past that far 
and remember just exactly what my atti- 
tude was with respect to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator in 
favor of repealing it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I am not in favor 
of repealing it, now that it is in the law; 
but I am frank to say that, since the 
States had the power to grant women 
the right to vote, if I had been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate at the time I might 
have voted against the amendment. 

I think it is unfair to ask my position 
on something that occurred in this coun- 
try before I was very active in political 
life, and I think even before my distin- 
guished friend from Tllinois was too ac- 
tive in the political life of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 

Am I to understand that the Senator 
looks with favor or disfavor on the 15th 
amendment, which provides that a citi- 
zen’s right to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude? 

Mr.RUSSELL. That amendment was 
written in the blood of the Civil War, 
and was inevitable after Appomattox, 
and the South is reconciled to it. We 
were not happy about it, but it was writ- 
ten in blood, by the bayonets of the sol- 
diers of our friend from IIlinois and 
other States who overpowered us in the 
most calamitous and fraticidal strife this 
Nation has ever seen. 

We paid a terrific price for our idea 
that we could depart in peace or that 
one Southerner could lick four Yankees. 
We were not able to show the latter. 
We found out one could lick three. We 
were confronted with that fact as a 
practical proposition. We were faced 
with that advantage, and I think we 
have very little to be ashamed of. But 
the 15th amendment was written in the 
blood that was so grievously shed in the 
Civil War and was a natural concomi- 
tant of Appomattox. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that the 
Senator from Georgia is not enthusias- 
tic over the fact that the amendment 
was passed. 
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Mr.RUSSELL. No, I cannot say, con- 
sidering the sorrow and the great losses 
that were inflicted on the people of my 
blood and of my kin, that we rejoiced 
in the outcome of the Civil War, but I 
would not repeal the 15th amendment. 
I would not deny to a man of color or 
any other race the right to vote; nor 
would I deny it if I had the power to 
do so. But I am not enthusiastic about 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, I take it the 
Senator is not opposed to section 2 of 
amendment 15, which says the Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a part of the 
Constitution, and I was sworn to protect 
that Constitution. Until the provision 
is repealed, I will observe it and support 
it. I have, of course, as a Senator, a 
right to object to some of the ideas that 
the Senator from Illinois and his co- 
horts have of the proper method of con- 
struing and enforcing both the 14th and 
15th amendments. I disagree very vio- 
lently with some of the interpretations 
which have been placed on the amend- 
ments. But if the Senator is going to 
try to get me to apologize for the Civil 
War at this late date or to get on my 
knees any further than was necessary 
at Appomattox, I shall not do it. I am 
proud of our part in it, though it was 
one of the greatest tragedies this coun- 
try was confronted with. I am proud 
of the record the people of my blood 
made in it, and men of my clan shed their 
blood on battlefields from Gettysburg to 
Brices Cross Roads. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know something 
about the Civil War. I may have 
Spanish blood in my veins, but I am an 
American. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Absolutely, and a good 
one. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And troops came into 
my State during the Civil War. The 
Confederates marched into my State. 
One reason is that some of the gold 
which paid for the war came from Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada. The Confederates 
marched up the Rio Grande. The pur- 
pose was not a military one, but to stop 
the flow of gold. They went as far as 
northern New Mexico, where they were 
finally defeated. My grandfather and 
my wife’s grandfather were part of the 
“Damn Yankees.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. And I am sure they 
were good soldiers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They were. My grand- 
father and others in New Mexico helped 
defeat the southern soldiers. 

We are trying to do what is right. We 
shall continue to do so. I want the in- 
terests of the United States to be first. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Madam President, the story of the 
Civil War is a sad and tragic one, but I 
have no apologies to make for the South 
in the Civil War. The southerners were 
mistaken in a great many instances, but 
they paid in blood for their mistakes. 
There is no higher coin in which pay- 
ments can be made. 
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I wish to say further that any man of 
southern descent has a right to be proud 
of the record made by those men who 
wore the gray, and history does not re- 
cord a more indomitable or longer drawn 
out fight against overwhelming odds 
than was made by the Confederacy. 
Their valor was so great that it is a 
part of the common heritage of every 
part of this Union, and every good Amer- 
ican should appreciate it as a part of the 
history of his country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I commend the 
distinguished Senator for speaking with 
such fervor about the service and the 
sacrifice of the men of the South, and 
it would also be true to say the same 
of the women. It happens that both my 
grandfathers and my father bore to 
their dying day upon their bodies 
wounds they had suffered in various bat- 
tles, and all of them on the southern 
side. 

The reason for my rising, however, is 
to avert what I fear might occur as the 
result of the questions of my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovcras], which might indicate 
that the 15th amendment was the only 
field in which the poll tax operated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think the 
15th amendment touches the poll tax in 
any place or in any shape, form or fash- 
ion, in my own view. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. The point I make is that the poll 
tax amendment I shall offer later, when 
the appropriate time comes—and I hope 
the Senator’s point of order will not be 
sustained against it—will operate in fa- 
vor of colored people and of white peo- 
ple, in favor of people of all colors, 
religions, and creeds. 

It was shown in my own State, when 
we repealed the poll tax in 1937—and I 
had a modest part in doing that, as a 
member of the State senate at the time— 
that at the next election, in 1940, at 
which time the colored people were not 
voting in my State, there was an im- 
mense increase in participation in voting 
by the white people. This resulted from 
the fact that many people, because of 
penury or because of carelessness or be- 
cause of a dislike of what they saw hap- 
pening in some counties as a result of 
the poll tax, had not participated in the 
elections. These people came in to par- 
ticipate. I shall put those figures in the 
Recorp at a later date. 

I wished to make that clear at this 
time. I think the Senator is correct in 
stating that the proposal does not come 
under the ordinary classification of the 
ordinary civil rights legislation. It ap- 
plies to majorities, to minorities, and 
to every person of every color. It at- 
tempts to give to people who otherwise 
qualify the right to cast their votes for 
elected Federal officials. The Senator 
well knows that is the case. I merely 
wished to make the record clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
am happy the Senator and I agree that 
the 15th amendment and the clause read 
by the Senator from Illinois have nothing 
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to do particularly with the proposal of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The Senator from Florida is at least 
to be commended for seeking this objec- 
tive through the process of amendment 
to the Constitution, instead of a statute. 
His process is consistent with the con- 
stitutional system. I think that the ob- 
jective is inconsistent with the philos- 
ophy of the rights of the States. That 
is where my friend and I differ. 

A great many of those who depend 
for their election year after year on the 
votes of minority groups within their 
States have tried to make it appear there 
was some question of imposition on col- 
ored people, or some question of rights 
of Negroes as contradistinguished from 
rights of whites, involved in the question 
of the poll tax. It has nothing whatever 
to do with it. The States which require 
a poll tax today apply this levy equally to 
all voters and to all prospective voters 
without regard to race, creed, or color. 
We all know that if that were not the 
case, and if the States were not doing so 
now, the pressure groups would have had 
the Supreme Court strike down these 
State poll tax laws a long, long time ago. 

I think no one would controvert the 
statement that the Constitution grants 
to the several States the right to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of the electors 
of those States. The Constitution 
could not be more emphatic in delegat- 
ing to the States the right and the au- 
thority to fix qualifications for voting 
for Federal as well as for State and for 
local officials. I have stated before that 
this is spelled out not once but twice 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
It appears first in section 2, article I. 
There we find the language creating the 
House of Representatives, our great sis- 
ter body, on the other side of the Capitol: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second Year 
by the People of the several States, and the 
Electors in each State shall have the Qualifi- 
cations requisite for Electors of the most 
numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 


We should remember that at the time 
the Federal Constitution was adopted 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives were the only Federal officials 
who were elected directly by the people. 
Therefore, that was the only office over 
which the question of voter qualifications 
possibly could have arisen in the con- 
stitutional convention. The Founding 
Fathers undoubtedly thought they were 
settling once and forever the rights of 
the several States to prescribe the quali- 
fications of the voters of those States. 

We hear much about the differences 
in the State laws. That is one of the 
great things about this country of ours. 
If a man does not like the laws in one 
State he can move to another State, if 
he is not able to get the laws changed. 
If he finds that the majority of the peo- 
ple in the State in which he lives are 
irrevocably committed to a law or to a 
system of law in which he does not be- 
lieve, we have great interstate highways, 
great railway systems, extensive methods 
of transportation to enable the man to 
move to a State in which he does find 
laws to his liking, if he tires of trying to 
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convince the citizens of the State in 
which he lives of the correctness of his 
position. 

Madam President, when the 17th 
amendment, providing for the direct 
election of U.S. Senators, was ratified in 
1912, the question of voting qualifica- 
tions was again passed upon by the Con- 
gress and by the people of the several 
States, in ratifying that amendment. 
Again the question of voting qualifica- 
tions was clearly and specifically dele- 
gated to the States. The framers of the 
17th amendment used without change 
of a letter or of punctuation the same 
language as to qualifications of electors 
as appears in section 2 of article I of 
the Constitution, which is: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures. 


As I stated before, that is the only in- 
stance of which I have any knowledge in 
which the identical language appears in 
two specific places in our Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Madam President, as I have said, this 
campaign, this fight to abolish the poll 
tax, has been raging in the Congress in 
one form or another for a great many 
years. I have little doubt that the five 
States in which it remains will in due 
season eliminate the poll tax because, 
as I have stated, it is outmoded as a 
method of raising revenue. But it has 
been seized upon by those who wish to 
centralize Government in Washington 
as a means of restricting the States still 
further and making them conform to 
the views of a majority here in Washing- 
ton whose views differ from those of the 
majority within the several States af- 
fected. 

In my opinion, this issue should not 
divert the attention of the Senate in 
this very critical period of our history. 
To my knowledge, no issue in the his- 
tory of Congress has been more magni- 
fied out of proportion to its real impor- 
tance. I am certain that there has not 
been as much misrepresentation over any 
one issue in many years. I do not think 
that a constitutional amendment, stand- 
ing by itself, if it were the only part 
of this whole plan or this whole philos- 
ophy relating to the power of the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington, would 
be so harmful. But I resent efforts from 
any source to take away and circum- 
scribe the few rights and powers that 
the States have left. When we finally 
destroy the Federal system by making 
the States impotent and constituting 
mere geographical areas that are desig- 
nated from Washington by the decrees 
that shall issue from our National Con- 
gress, we shall have destroyed this great 
system that has made our country what 
it is. 

I am opposed to any capricious or cap- 
tious amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, particularly when its 
purpose is to coerce a minority of States 
in a matter as unimportant as the one 
before us, in which the issue involved 
has been a part of the life of our people 
in one form or another since the Repub- 
lic was founded. 
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I hope that at the proper time, if Sen- 
ators are unable to convince their col- 
leagues that we should not proceed to 
the consideration of this issue at this 
time, Senators will listen with open ears 
to the point of order and will consider 
it on its merits without regard to the 
political implications that are found in 
this question. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, if the Senator 
from New York wishes to speak, I will 
withhold my request for a quorum call. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, we 
are putting the situation in focus now, 
and while there are not many Senators 
in the Chamber, I am sure that Senators 
will want to understand, from all inter- 
ested parties, the situation as it is before 
us, and as I propose, in company with 
others of my colleagues, to move to sub- 
stitute for the constitutional amendment 
a statutory means for eliminating the 
poll tax, I think I am an interested party 
in the debate. 

I might point out that the issue is no 
more new with me than it is something 
new with the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. I proposed the 
same course in 1960 when the subject 
was previously before us. 

I must say that I am somewhat 
puzzled by the choice of the measure 
used for this purpose. It happens to be 
@ measure which my colleague [Mr. 
KeatinG] and I have introduced, and, I 
might say pardonably, a measure of some 
patriotic flavor—to save a historical 
establishment in New York. 

I, too, understood that it would be a 
claims bill affecting one person that the 
subject would be debated on. Instead 
we find it attached to a measure to pre- 
serve Alexander Hamilton’s home in 
New York City as an historical monu- 
ment. 

I am in a rather fortunate position in 
that, I might say, I am able to preserve 
Alexander Hamilton’s home and have a 
statutory method to eliminate the poll 
tax, whereas my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
must—and I know it will make him very 
unhappy—jettison Alexander Hamilton's 
memorial in order to insert a constitu- 
tional amendment as a substitute in this 
bill. 

But we all understand why this is the 
greatest Chamber on earth. There is a 
delicacy here which is refiected in the 
timing and method of the handling of 
this subject which is really quite unique 
and embellishes the Senate with its 
reputation throughout the world. 

I have already explained what puzzles 
me about the measure chosen. 

And now, the timing. Why now? We 
had a literacy bill before the Senate the 
other day that we all discussed and that 
we were going to move on. The bill was 
sent to committee, and we have assur- 
ances—and I know they will be hon- 
ored—that we will be able to consider 
the whole question in April. Now, how- 
ever, we have this question to consider. 
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Why? I do not know the reason, but, 
being a lawyer, I could suspect that what 
is a reasonable explanation is probably 
the explanation. The reasonable ex- 
planation is that if the Senate would set 
the precedent that a matter of this char- 
acter has to be done by constitutional 
amendment, the very same argument 
will be made in April when we call up the 
literacy question and the same point will 
be made that it, too, must be done by 
constitutional amendment. 

I enjoyed very much the colloquy 
between my two colleagues, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
It had all the freshness of an intimate 
discussion in a family. I might say that 
this has really worked pretty well. I 
know that the Senator from Florida is 
very sincere about this matter, but the 
fact is that we have ambled around here 
now for 14 years and the poll tax still 
remains in five States. Nothing has 
happened about it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from New York would want to be set 
right on that. Since the amendment was 
presented—and I would hope partly be- 
cause of it—two additional States in 
the South that had poll taxes have 
eliminated them. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my 
colleague for that information. I also 
was here when the amendment passed 
the Senate and it bogged down in the 
other body. But the point is that the 
poll tax still remains as an institution 
in most of the States which had it be- 
fore, and though many of us indicated 
our desire to rid ourselves of this rather 
obsolescent imbalance, it still hangs 
around, and I think very largely because 
we have not taken the statutory route 
but have chosen heretofore another. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
would want to be corrected on his latest 
statement, because most of the Southern 
States which had poll taxes have cor- 
rected the situation, six having knocked 
it out and five still retaining it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is more 
than happy to accept any factual cor- 
rections, whether it is six or seven. The 
Senator is prepared to concede that ma- 
terial progress has been made. But it 
seems to me that in this day and age, 
to have an encumbrance of this char- 
acter on the right to vote is so anomalous, 
such a strange development in our na- 
tional life, that we ought to take the 
first and the earliest opportunity to be 
rid of it. 

Madam President, may I also point 
out that not only have we, who feel 
strongly about this matter, not chosen 
the bill—as is very obvious—but we have 
also not chosen the time. 

We did not press this thing. This has 
been brought up by the majority leader, 
I assume, at long last, as some acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that the only way 
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to act in a substantial manner on the 
question of civil rights and voting is by 
coming to Congress. 

I point out that this marks the admin- 
istration’s redemption, after the election 
of 1960, of only the second item in a kit 
of 27, recommended by the US. Civil 
Rights Commission. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that this is by no means the most earth- 
shaking of these recommendations; they 
are very much in a pattern which is 
pretty well accepted here. 

I hazard the guess—and I say this 
unilaterally—that the most ardent seg- 
regationist, if he could settle for these 
two matters, literacy tests and poll taxes, 
and know that that is all there would be, 
would probably support these measures 
himself. I ask no one to agree with me. 
I speak unilaterally. That is my opin- 
ion. 

Now, where does that leave us? It 
seems to me that it leaves us with a duty, 
and my colleague from New York it 
leaves with not a light duty. We did 
not choose this bill. We did not choose 
the time. However, it seems to me that 
our duty is clear. At least, my duty is 
clear. 

I feel very deeply, both as a lawyer 
and as a Senator, that this is an anom- 
aly, an encumbrance upon the rights 
of the citizens, not of any State, but of 
the United States. Neither the Sena- 
tor from Florida nor I are talking about 
any kind of voting except voting for 
Representatives and Senators and Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

We have the right and we have the 
duty, when that question arises, to take 
the path which in good conscience will 
most directly and immediately lead to 
the desired result. That very clearly is 
the path of a statute. I will be prepared 
to argue that that path is entirely con- 
stitutional and entirely appropriate 
under the amendments to the Consti- 
tution as well as under the Constitution 
itself, and also under the decided cases 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Madam President, if we really want 
to do something to redeem our pledge in 
the Republican national platform, and 
if we want to redeem the pledge con- 
tained in the national Democratic plat- 
form, both platforms having been 
adopted in 1960—if we really want to do 
something, even in this very limited area 
that we are talking about—the way to 
do it is by statutory enactment. 

If we do it that way, it will have the 
very happy eventuality of preserving at 
one and the same time the memorial to 
Alexander Hamilton, which is richly de- 
served and a highly patriotic deed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
Iam afraid the Senator from New York 
protests too much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 14, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1991) relating 
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to manpower requirements, resources, de- 
velopment, and utilization, and for other 
purposes. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that, under 
the order previously agreed to, the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon 
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tomorrow. Before the Chair puts the 
question, I may say it is not the inten- 
tion of the leadership to have a morning 
hour tomorrow, but to have the Senate 
go immediately to the consideration of 
the pending motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, under the previous 
order, until tomorrow, Thursday, March 
15, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14, 1962: 


U.S. MARSHALS 


Dan M. Douglas, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Arkansas 
for the term of 4 years, vice Jay Neal. 

Alfred P. Henderson, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years, vice Rich- 
ard Beal Kidd, term expired. 
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The World of Silence Can Be Lonely 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at a meeting 
of the Rhode Island Speech and Hearing 
Association in Providence, R.I., on No- 
vember 28, 1961: 


It is a pleasure for me to be here this 
evening, and I appreciate your kind in- 
vitation. 

Your careers are dedicated to minimizing 
the handicaps of impaired speech and hear- 
ing faculties. No one knows better than 
this organization the toll that hearing dis- 
orders and speech impairments take in the 
lives of those who are affected. 

I doubt whether it is possible to exagger- 
ate the importance of person-to-person com- 
munication. Iam sure that I, like most per- 
sons, take the primary faculties of speech 
and hearing for granted. But how impor- 
tant they are: 

I obtain information on national and in- 
ternational affairs from many sources, in and 
out of Congress. To a great extent I hear 
this information on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, in the committee rooms, 
in my office, in conferences, at meetings. In 
reporting this information to you and to Con- 
gress, and in discussing it with scientists, ad- 
ministrators, and experts, I am speaking. 
It is sobering to wonder whether I could per- 
form my job at all if my hearing or speech 
were impaired. 

There is no question; a world of silence 
can be lonely and frustrating for the one 
who cannot hear or speak. 

I have been informed that or a nationwide 
basis, an estimated 8 to 9 million Ameri- 
cans have significant speech and hearing 
impairments. Of these, 2 million are school- 
children. Preschool children under 5 years 
of age and individuals 18 years of age and 
older make up at least another 6 to 7 mil- 
lion persons with speech and hearing disor- 
ders. Some experts believe many more of 
our citizens might be found to have speech 
and hearing defects if they were tested for 
such disorders. 

You must be well aware of the handicaps 
that all these people encounter in attempt- 
ing to acquire a normal education, in 
achieving economic security, and in making 
a comfortable social adjustment. The more 
I think of how many aspects of day-to-day 
living depend on speech and hearing, the 
more I admire and appreciate your work to 
free the afflicted from the barriers against 
communication. 


Unless I am very mistaken, I believe the 
average American shares with me the desire 
to do everything possible to assure the best 
medical care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
for all our citizens who may be physically 
or mentally afflicted. By so doing, we help 
avert some of the annual loss in human pro- 
ductivity as it contributes to the mainstream 
of our economy. 

Our obligation, however, is not only to 
promote our Nation's economic well-being 
but to uphold our American heritage of 
humanitarian concern for the handicapped. 
This is a hallmark of our society. 

I know that you are most concerned with 
the Government’s programs with which you 
are intimately familiar. Let me ask you to 
consider for a moment the other disabilities 
with which public health planners and ad- 
ministrators must also be concerned so that 
you will visualize the enormity of the over- 
all problem. 

Multiply the disabilities that you see 
every day in the course of your practice by 
others associated with systemic diseases, 
with chronic and malignant diseases, with 
obscure genetic disorders and accidents at 
birth, with neurological and mental disor- 
ders. Consider the research involved in each 
area, bearing in mind how complex are the 
problems and how illusive have been the 
answers. 

Consider the research in chemistry, the 
mechanical ingenuity, the adaptation of the 
new discoveries in electronics, radiology, and 
atomic energy that are marshaled in the 
battle for better health. 

These factors represent, in part, the 
breadth of the health and medical problems 
with which we in Congress must cope. Not 
that we do so alone. We do our best to plan 
on this broad front in close cooperation with 
the many able physicians, scientists, educa- 
tors, technicians, and administrators in the 
executive branch, especially those in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. We also have the advice of experts 
who are not in Government service. 

In my 21 years as a Member of Congress I 
have had the privilege for 14 years of serving 
on the committee, and as chairman of the 
subcommittee, that plans appropriations for 
the administration's health programs, These 
have been the most satisfying years of my 
life. It is nothing short of thrilling to ob- 
serve the programs evolve in depth and in 
increasing number from year to year. 

While we have seen few completed medical 
solutions or cures, we have achieved stirring 
progress in many fields. Expansion in medi- 
cal services and some amazing discoveries in 
medical research in recent decades have given 
a phenomenal spurt to health levels in the 
United States. 

Scientific techniques have been improved, 
drugs have been made more effective, diag- 
nostic tests are more certain. Promising 
leads have been uncovered in the search for 
cause and cure of some of man’s oldest af- 
fiictions. To recall only a few: Better diag- 
nostic tests for certain kinds of cancer have 


been developed, permitting early treatment 
and cure. Some forms of mental retardation 
resulting from an inborn metabolic error 
can now be prevented. A variety of disorders 
of vision, some causing blindness, including 
cataract and glaucoma, can be effectively 
treated and controlled. Retrolental fibro- 
plasia, which once blinded newborn babies, 
has been almost completely stamped out. 
A vaccine has been found to cope with one 
of the oldest scourges, infantile paralysis. 
Anticoagulant drugs supply techniques for 
the control of coronary attacks and cere- 
brovascular accidents or strokes. Epilepsy 
is yielding to drugs and, in some cases, 
surgery. 

These and many other discoveries and im- 
provements spell progress. What was re- 
sponsible for this progress? One thing pri- 
marily; the growth in research programs of 
the National Institutes of Health, of other 
health agencies, and of research and training 
activities supported in hundreds of institu- 
tions throughout the country. As I have 
noted, research already has paved the way 
for many conquests of chronic disorders. It 
remains our key to future progress. New 
medical knowledge of a revolutionary sort 
cannot be predicted. Not even the most bril- 
liant of our scientists know when the break- 
through which they long for will occur. It 
could happen to any investigator, in any 
laboratory or hospital or clinic, at some un- 
expected moment. No one can say just when 
or how, because research progress is a slow 
and difficult road. 

But the greater the number of competent 
investigators we encourage and the more 
funds we wisely expend for medical research, 
the better become our chances to find more 
solutions that are sorely needed for many of 
the major chronic ailments. 

How then can we afford a slowdown in the 
research momentum so carefully and pains- 
takingly built up over the years? We can- 
not. That is why I urge you to join me in 
telling the people of this State and other 
States how important it is that nothing in- 
terfere with the levels of medical progress 
already achieved. 

We in Congress have been working hard 
to get these levels raised meaningfully. We 
have been grasping the opportunities and we 
feel we have been meeting the needs, But 
now, today, there is a move on in Washing- 
ton to cut these funds by $60 million. From 
what I can determine, this will mean that at 
least $25 million will have to be cut from 
research projects and that the program to 
develop clinical research centers will suffer 
to the extent of $15 million. Over $10 mil- 
lion will be held back from the training of 
research scientists for tomorrow, and more 
than $7 million will be cut from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health’s own direct oper- 
ations. This is not progress. 

If the $60 million cut in the National In- 
stitutes of Health’s appropriation is not re- 
stored, almost $8 million alone will be 
stripped from the budget of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
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ness, which has some of the most baffling and 
complex ills to grapple with, including those 
affecting speech and hearing. I understand 
that if the cut is not restored, it will affect 
the Institute in this way: Five million dollars 
will be taken from research grants in neuro- 
logical and sensory disorders, including 
speech and hearing. Under the ordered 
slash, almost $60,000 will be trimmed from 
the Institute’s funds for training fellowships 
and $1 million will have to be cut from its 
general training programs. Even the Insti- 
tute’s own laboratories in Bethesda will lose 
almost a quarter of a million ($232,000), to 
say nothing of $144 million which the In- 
stitute would lose from its new professional 
and technical assistance program which was 
to give emphasis to speech and hearing. 

To take away funds from the professional 
and technical assistance program will limit 
our ability to go out into the States and set 
up important demonstration projects. 
Rhode Islanders are well acquainted with 
the effectiveness of these public health proj- 
ects. One of the very first, in diagnostic 
methods for rheumatic fever, was set up in 
our State. 

I ask you to consider what may be the far- 
reaching consequences if the neurology in- 
stitute is deprived of its full appropriation 
and must therefore curtail its support of re- 
search and research training, and the imple- 
mentation of its technical and professional 
assistance program. Ultimately, it might 
prove tremendously important to our friends 
or relatives, to our children, or to ourselves 
if the cut should hinder the rate of progress 
in medical research or its application. 

So I do not think we should complacently 
accept the announced plan to spend less for 
medical research. I want the people of my 
home State to know that I vigorously pro- 
tested this proposal when I spoke recently 
at the Second National Cancer Chemotherapy 
Conference in Washington. Moreover I sent 
telegrams of protest to the President and to 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff. 

It is gratifying to know of the President’s 
deep personal interest in health and medical 
research, and I believe he is most serious 
in his efforts to increase the amount of work 
being done in biomedical research. I am 
confident that when the President has full 
knowledge of the facts, he will take steps 
to make sure that these funds—which were 
voted by the Congress only after the most 
critical appraisal of the needs—will be made 
available for the benefit of people through- 
out the Nation. 

These are some of my reactions to any 
proposals for cuts in our expenditures for 
medical research and health-related activi- 
ties. I am sure you have some of your own, 
and I urge you to write to your Congress- 
men and Senators. I will be very glad to 
hear from any of you, as will Congressman 
St. GERMAIN. Senators PELL and PASTORE 
will welcome an expression of opinion. I 
think President Kennedy will also be most 
receptive to your feelings in the matter. 

It is clear that the American people insist 
on an all-out attack on the major disease 
problems, They have demonstrated this by 
their vigorous support of public health pro- 
grams, especially those of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and by their unstinting 
contributions to voluntary health agencies. 
The Congress has ized this desire of 
the people by appropriating more funds that 
will lead to better preventive, diagnostic, and 
therapeutic measures. It is this will of the 
people that I feel compelled to serve. 

The expansion of medical research is help- 
ing in the ultimate conquest of many other 
major diseases. But with gains in knowl- 
edge and improvements in techniques come 
new and challenging problems of public 
health to solve. I am considering your field, 
for example. Some of the once-fatal ill- 
nesses that our citizens are now surviving 
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still leave devastating effects that account for 
serious handicaps in speech and hearing for 
a large segment of our population. Some 
infections that medical science can now curb 
with antibiotics and other drug agents often 
take their toll in other ways, including deaf- 
ness. More people are surviving certain 
forms of stroke, but are robbed of their abil- 
ity to speak. A reduction in infant mor- 
tality has produced an increasing number 
of children suffering with communication 
defects. 

As in every other branch of public health, 
we experience the gratification of achieve- 
ment and the acceptance of new challenge 
in our programs relating to speech and hear- 
ing disorders. Everyone wants to provide 
the research, treatment, education, train- 
ing, and rehabilitation that is necessary to 
give an afflicted person the maximum func- 
tion of which he is capable. Yet we have 
not mobilized sufficient resources to widen 
opportunity for the disabled and the handi- 
capped to the degree needed. 

I understand that about 80 percent of 
those with significant speech or hearing dis- 
abilities can be fully educated and rehabili- 
tated. What is needed is the necessary num- 
ber of qualified specialists. They consist of 
clinicians, therapists, audiologists, and 
teachers. We are engaged in developing a 
legislative program that will supply these 
specialists as soon as practicable. Moreover, 
we want to be sure that we shall have an 
adequate supply of these specialists to take 
care of any increased number of disabled. 

A study undertaken by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association in coopera- 
tion with Federal agencies disclosed that 
very few schools provide courses for special- 
ists in speech and hearing disorders. Only 
239 of the 1,800 colleges and universities 
queried offer such a program. We now need 
at least 20,000 speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists to effectively diagnose, train and aid 
in rehabilitating the handicapped. We now 
have about 10 percent of this number. We 
must provide the needed personnel. 

In the world in which we live, we can 
afford to leave no child uneducated, no 
adult vocationally untrained. We must de- 
velop and utilize our full human potential 
right down the line. Our national welfare 
and our personal good depend on this. We 
realize, however, that not everyone can be 
educated or rehabilitated in the same way. 
Each child, each adult, is a different person 
from every other child or adult. Each has 
varying abilities; many have disabilities. 

We Americans recognize, more and more, 
the right of every individual—no matter 
what his handicap—to achieve as normal, 
satisfying, and self-sufficient a way of life 
as possible. This attitude is reflected in 
our gradually growing programs and activi- 
ties for those with handicaps, including dis- 
turbances of communication. 

In this connection, I am glad to report 
that in this last session of Congress, Public 
Law 87-276 was enacted which will provide 
scholarships for persons qualified to train 
as teachers of the deaf. The scholarships 
will be made possible by grants-in-aid to 
nonprofit institutions of higher education 
whose programs are approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Applications for 
such grants are to be first reviewed by an 
advisory committee of 12 educators to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Congress has made 
available $1,500,000 a year for 2 years for this 
program. 

It took several years to achieve this much- 
needed legislation, and I had the honor of 
sponsoring it originally in the House. The 
law may not contain everything that could be 
desired, but it constitutes a very significant 
beginning of our efforts to obtain adequate 
educational opportunities for those quali- 
fied to be teachers of the deaf. At least it 
marks another critical point in Federal rec- 
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ognition of the great need for trained 
teachers in areas of special education. 

We know that proper training of the 
handicapped can produce remarkable bene- 
fits. For example, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration adopted a speech and audiology 
program 6 years ago. The appreciable im- 
provement in speech and hearing among 
handicapped veterans has resulted in re- 
duction of compensation payments by about 
$3 million annually. 

The new teachers-of-the-deaf bill does not, 
I am sorry to say, provide specifically for 
speech correctionists and audiologists. How- 
ever, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Children's Bureau have existing 
training programs for this purpose. 

I am vitally interested in the progress of 
these programs. If they do not show signs 
of turning out enough trained personnel, I 
shall sponsor legislation which will accom- 
plish this. True, the need is urgent for spe- 
cially trained people in many professional 
health services. But perhaps there is even 
a more acute need to accelerate the training 
of specialists who can extend and improve 
service for children and adults with speech 
and hearing disorders. 

I am aware of differences of opinion among 
professionals as to whether the emphasis 
should be put upon developing teachers, or 
whether we should concentrate first upon 
developing clinicians. Whatever the merits 
of each view, I shall do my best to see to 
it that the means is made available to pro- 
vide whatever personnel is needed to help 
speech- and hearing-handicapped children 
and adults. 

One of my aims is to help break the bottle- 
neck in the clinical application of fruitful 
results of all medical research. As swiftly 
as new frontiers of knowledge in diagnosis 
and treatment open up, the people should 
benefit. Prompt and exacting diagnosis and 
treatment of infants and children with dis- 
turbances of communication must follow on 
the heals of basic research progress. The 
right diagnosis and treatment at the right 
time by trained correctionists might enable 
many a handicapped child to take his right- 
ful place in a world of sound and hearing. 

In the field of speech and hearing, your 
Government seeks the best ways to detect 
and treat disability, conduct and support 
research, publicize knowledge derived from 
research, train teachers and practitioners in 
putting new knowledge to work, and estab- 
lish clinical services that will deliver the 
benefits of this knowledge to the handi- 
capped person. It would take hours to men- 
tion the details of the many programs to 
accomplish these goals. What I want par- 
ticularly to emphasize is our responsibility 
to safeguard against any possible slowdown 
in these programs, or in the progress of 
health research generally. 

Tonight I have stressed the pride we should 
feel in the tremendous progress that our 
Government is making in promoting the 
health of all the people. Medical research 
activities are responsible for prolonging life 
and bringing new hope for millions. 

Federal support and encouragement of 
medical research is proving to be one of the 
Nation’s soundest investments, with contin- 
uous dividends in better health and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

As some problems are solved, new prob- 
lems are generated, but this is the inevitable 
outgrowth of progress. There is no end to 
progress—only new beginnings. We must 
constantly move ahead. 

Speech and hearing disorders are begin- 
ning to come into their own as vital health 
problems which deserve attention and ac- 
tion. We know we must augment our reser- 
voir of educators and other highly skilled 
professionals such as yourselves. Without 
them, we can never hope to strengthen our 
services to the handicapped millions, 

To sustain our gains in health research, 
to make needed new discoveries possible, and 
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to assure the training of professional talent 
in many needed areas—these are responsi- 
bilities of public trust. Therefore, I am 
particularly concerned about the reduction 
of $60 million in the NIH operating funds. 
It may be rather difficult for the Govern- 
ment budgeteers to explain to those suffering 
from chronic disabilities such as cancer, 
heart disease, and neurological and sensory 
disorders, and to those near and dear to 
them, why the Government can plan $20 bil- 
lion space adventures while it cannot afford 
a relatively small amount for research that 
may save millions of lives. 

When Congress reconvenes in January, I 
shall do all that I can to see that these funds 
are used as Congress intended, to make the 
maximum effort to find solutions to our 
serious health problems. 

With Federal and State leadership, and 
with the undaunted support of people who 
form associations such as the Rhode Island 
Speech and Hearing Association, I am con- 
fident we will utilize the opportunities that 
exist to help the disabled assume their right- 
ful roles in their communities. 

All the people in this great land justly 
aspire to good health. If we are to fulfill 
their aspirations, we must mobilize our full- 
est resources in strengthening the Nation’s 
total health effort. Government legislators 
and administrators, and you as creative, in- 
dependent groups, share in this obligation. 
Together, we can succeed. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the orchardists of West Vir- 
ginia are a progressive people in every 
sense of the word. Not only are they 
intensely interested in finding more 
efficient ways of producing fruit more 
abundantly; they also are keenly alert 
to all suggestions regarding the market- 
ing of their produce more proficiently. 
They also seek new sales horizons, and 
in the past few years they have been 
successful in marketing their fruit in 
oversea markets. 

With the growth of foreign markets, 
our orchardists are eager to become more 
active with regard to world affairs. It 
was for this reason that I chose to dis- 
cuss world events when I had the honor 
and pleasure of addressing the annual 
dinner meeting of the 1962 convention 
of the West Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety, in Charles Town, on February 22. 
I ask unanimous consent to have my re- 
marks printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Loox AT WORLD AFFAIRS 

(An address by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, of 

West Virginia, before the West Virginia 

Horticultural Society, Martinsburg, W. Va.) 

As we celebrate the birth of the first Pres- 
ident of the United States—George Washing- 
ton—we are reminded of the strength with 
which men are fortified by an ideal. As Com- 
mander in Chief of the Revolutionary Army, 
he and his men endured almost ceaseless 
hardships because of their faith in the ideal 
of representative government. 
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Today, that faith which George Washing- 
ton, and our forefathers, held in representa- 
tive government burns with equal fervor in 
the hearts of all Americans. And it is this 
faith that has made us the world’s strongest 
bulwark against all tyrannical forms of gov- 
ernment that has led us to open our hearts 
and our pocketbooks to assist all govern- 
ments which may be too sorely beset or too 
weak to resist totalitarian encroachment. 

George Washington was a wise and saga- 
cious President. In thinking about our new 
Nation, and the need for it to live in peace 
and prosperity, he cautioned against foreign 
entanglements. In his day, Europe was far 
away and embroiled in political chicanery. 
Africa was a continent of which very little 
was known. Little or nothing was known of 
the Asian nations. Rightfully, our preoc- 
cupation was with our frontiers to the north, 
to the south, and to the west, for in the east 
the broad and turbulent Atlantic was a for- 
midable barrier against possible encroach- 
ment, political or otherwise, by European 
nations. 

Through the decades, the world George 
Washington knew has grown smaller and 
smaller. We can talk to persons in the 
farthest corners of the earth almost instan- 
taneously today. Man can travel around the 
world in minutes. We have ballistic missiles 
that can speed to a target more than 5,000 
miles away in a matter of minutes. Today, 
our only barriers against encroachment by 
any enemy are our industrial might and our 
military strength and the alliances which we 
have made with friendly nations. 

Until a few years ago, Laos, Vietnam, 
Algeria, the Congo, Iran, Indonesia, were geo- 
graphical locations known to Americans 
through books, motion pictures, and trave- 
logs. Yet, today, what happens in these 
countries may vitally affect the lives of every 
American, for in effect they are the frontiers 
of our freedom. 

While the world has grown smaller in the 
sense of time, it also has grown more crowded 
with people. Forty years ago there were 
about 1.8 billion people in the world. Now 
there are 3 billion. Forty years from now 
it is estimated there will be over 6 billion. 
Thus, in one long lifetime, we will have 
doubled the world’s population. 

About one-fifth of the world’s people live 
in the United States, Canada, Western Eu- 
rope, Japan, and other economically ad- 
vanced countries of the free world. A third 
live in Soviet Russia, China, and other coun- 
tries of the Communist bloc. The rest—and 
almost half the people in the world—live in 
the underdeveloped free world countries in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the Middle 
East. 

Between 1945 and 1959, 20 new states were 
formed in our world. In 1960, 18 additional 
states came to crowd the world scene. In 
1961, two more new states were born, and 
in the current year, one new state has come 
into being. In addition, between 1948 and 
1954, four new Communist states were 
created. 

We count the 41 new states as belonging 
to the free world. However, released from 
colonial order, these new states grapple with 
nearly overwhelming problems of rapid 
change and political weakness. Thus, Amer- 
ican policy toward these new countries, and 
others like them, seeks to promote orderly 
growth and change at home. At the same 
time, it seeks to help them overcome in- 
ternal subversion inspired by Kremlin 
agents, for their independence is important 
to all free-world nations. 

The heaviness of the problem we face in 
assisting nations to overcome internal sub- 
version, and in resisting threats to their in- 
dependence from abroad, is one Americans 
cannot afford to be reluctant to bear. In this 
age of hydrogen bombs, intercontinental 
missiles, and possible platforms in the sky, 
freedom becomes indivisible. The loss of 
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freedom by any nation makes our own free- 
dom less secure. 

The Communist hierarchy knows full well 
that if it is to conquer the entire world 
it can only succeed by piecemeal subversion. 
Thus, from day to day, from nation to na- 
tion, and from continent to continent, their 
agents work to make freedom divisible. By 
striking in many places at one and the same 
time, they hope to throw the free nations 
of the world off balance, to make it appear 
that resistance is useless, and that American 
attempts to aid stricken countries are wasted 
effort and useless expenditures of manpower 
and money. 

The ever present threat of Communist im- 
perialism makes free-world progress a prime 
goal. At the same time, however, thwarting 
Communist designs requires powerful mili- 
tary strength. To this end, the more de- 
veloped nations of the free world have been 
developing impressive armed forces, built 
up, in the main, with the help of military 
aid from the United States. Welded together 
by alliances such as NATO, SENTO, SEATO, 
and ANZUS, these military forces represent 
the free world’s first line of defense. 

Countries other than the United States are 
providing about 80 percent of the free world’s 
ground forces; over 40 percent of the avail- 
able military aircraft; about 57 percent of 
its combat ships. Moreover, all of the land 
on which oversea bases have been built is 
provided by other countries. 

In military manpower, the United States 
and those nations with which we have bi- 
lateral or multilateral mutual defense agree- 
ments, have an approximate total of 8,680,- 
000 men in their combined armed forces. 
This compares to about 9,300,000 in the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Of the free world total, the 
European NATO powers have 3 million men 
under arms and the United States currently 
has 2.6 million. In the Far East, where the 
Republic of China and the Republic of Korea 
are two significant bulwarks against Com- 
munist expansion, the allied forces total 
more than 1.5 million men. 

Thus, when we talk of the military aid 
which we are extending, we should also re- 
member the military help which we are re- 
ceiving from our allies. For by ourselves we 
would be hard pressed to offset the military 
threat of Communist aggression. In fact, 
our freedom would be a precarious matter. 

The outcome of the cold war between the 
free world and the Communist world is still 
uncertain, However, there are facts which 
seem to support the view that communism 
is losing ground. 

In recent years, many have considered that 
neutralist countries such as Iraq, Guinea, 
and Egypt, were pro-Communist because 
they did not ally themselves with the free 
world and sometimes appeared to support 
the Communist foreign policy line. It was 
feared that acceptance of aid from the So- 
viet bloc might lead to Communist pene- 
tration of these countries. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been actions by several of 
these governments which indicate that they 
recognize the danger of Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

For example, during early 1961, relations 
between Egypt and the Soviet Union were 
marked by charges in Pravda and other 
Communist newspapers that Communist 
leaders in the United Arab Republic were 
being persecuted. On June 6, 1961, the 
Cairo Government accused the Soviet Union 
of attempting to exert pressure on the 
United Arab Republic, saying that Russia 
was suffering under a misconception if she 
believed that Egypt's positive neutralism 
was some sort of an alinement with the 
Communist camp. 

Similarly, in late 1960, Pravda criticized 
the Iraqi Government for banning a pro- 
Communist Baghdad newspaper, and a series 
of protest messages were sent to Premier 
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Kassem regarding the persecution of pro- 
Communists in Iraq. 

At the end of 1961, in Guinea, antigovern- 
ment pamphlets and demonstrations believed 
instigated by the Communists resulted in 
President Touré asking for the recall of the 
Soviet Ambassador, Moreover, before Guinea 
agreed to accept a new Ambassador, a prom- 
ise was secured from the Soviets that there 
would be no further meddling by them or 
their cohorts in Guinea’s internal affairs. 

Of course, all of us know of the widening 
rift between the Soviet Union and Red China, 
and the fact that little Albania no longer 
takes orders or directions from the Kremlin. 
These rifts are deep, and they have shaken 
the Communist world. They are perhaps re- 
sponsible for less belligerency on the part 
of Khrushchey—less saber-rattling at the 
free world, because he no longer is certain 
about Russia’s long border with Red China. 

The threat of communism in Western Eu- 
rope has receded. In contrast to Eastern 
Europe, where industrial and agricultural 
production have not risen as expected, and 
living standards remain low, Western Europe 
has moved from economic recovery to pros- 
perity, with the promise of greater economic 
strength as the Common Market develops 
further. The number of French Commu- 
nists is reported to have dwindled from a 
million to fewer than 200,000, and in Italy, 
it is reported that the Communist Party 
membership dropped by more than 60,000 in 
1961 alone, and that this decline is con- 
tinuing. 

Discontent within Communist countries 
is manifested by the number of refugees 
who have fled from Communist domination. 
It has been estimated by a West German 
official that up to mid-1961, 314 million per- 
sons had fled East Germany, and, despite 
the wall and barbed wire, it was announced 
December 23, 1961, that nearly 10,000 ad- 
ditional East Germans had managed to flee 
to West Germany since August 13, when the 
Communists began construction of the Ber- 
lin wall. 

On the Chinese front, approximately 1 
million Chinese refugees had fled to Hong 
Kong between the time of the Communist 
takeover and 1961. 

But it is in agriculture that the greatest 
loss of ground for communism can be re- 
corded. In the United States, some 10 per- 
cent of the population is engaged in agri- 
cultural production which feeds the entire 
country and produces a huge surplus for ex- 
port. In the Soviet Union, 45 percent of 
the population is engaged in agriculture, 
but in almost every category there is no ex- 
portable surplus produced, and in several 
important categories—such as meat and 
dairy products, and certain grains—not 
enough is produced to adequately feed their 
own people. 

In Communist China the agricultural sit- 
uation is still worse, and malnutrition is re- 
ported to have resulted in a loss in indus- 
trial production. One British visitor to 
Communist China has estimated that the 
national diet in that country averages only 
600 calories per day, which is one-sixth that 
in the United States. 

On the other hand, in our country. agri- 
cultural production has zoomed despite a 
reduction in the number of farmers. From 
1950 to 1960, the number of farmworkers 
in the United States shrank by 2.8 million. 
This was a decline of 28 percent, and com- 
pares with a population increase of 18.4 per- 
cent during the decade. 

Yet, with fewer farmers this is what we 
accomplished in the 1950-60 decade: The 
yield of corn per acre increased 41.7 percent; 
that of wheat went up 57 percent; that of 
cotton 66.5 percent; rice by 43 percent; and 
sorghums for grain by 100 percent—all in 
10 years’ time. 

Then there is the race for space—a race 
in which communism had a big head start, 
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and which has been used by the Kremlin 
as a tool for blackmail, as a lever to make 
smaller ccuntries accede to its will. 

For more than 3 years our Government 
has been trying to get the Soviets to co- 
operate in space technology. For 3 years 
the Russians have turned us down cold. And 
each time one of our rockets failed, the 
Russians thumped their chests like victori- 
ous gladiators. 

Now that an American astronaut has cir- 
cled the globe, Mr. Khrushchev sings an- 
other tune. Now he says we ought to co- 
operate in space technology.” Now he says 
that all mankind would benefit from this 
kind of cooperation. 

What Mr. Khrushchev now knows is that 
American technology, once it begins to run, 
can outrun that of any other nation on 
earth. He now knows that once we put our 
shoulders to the wheel of progress, we make 
a mighty push. 

Early last year, it was doubted that we 
could put a man in orbit before 1 or 3 years 
of additional research and experimentation. 
We did it in 1 year. Early last year it was 
believed that it would be at least 10 years 
or more before we place astronauts on the 
moon. Don’t be surprised if we succeed in 
this great feat by 1965 or sooner. 

The accomplishment of Astronaut Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn speaks of the power and 
ability of American science, engineering, and 
industry. I think the Russians are now 
painfully aware of this, and have become 
fearful of our rapid advancement. They 
know, too, that each of our space successes 
makes their vaunted might look ever smaller 
in the eyes of the free nations of the world. 

With each passing day, it becomes in- 
creasingly imperative that all Americans un- 
derstand the foreign relations of our Gov- 
ernment. These are not partisan relations. 
Rather, in Congress and in the White House, 
our foreign relations are handled on a bi- 
partisan basis. Insofar as world affairs are 
concerned, Americans of both political par- 
ties stand solidly together. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that all of us have 
one common enemy—international com- 
munism—and that only by united effort, 
by united thinking, by united action, can 
we ultimately destroy this enemy. 

In this badly shaken world, the day of 
peace never seems to be dawning. But, we 
hope that one day it might dawn, because 
free men and women have the courage, the 
purpose, and the will to make it dawn. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at the an- 
nual dinner of the Air Pollution Control 
Association, Colony Motor Hotel, 
Cranston, R.I., on October 26, 1961: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


I am delighted that your 13th annual ob- 
servance of Cleaner Air Week gives me a 
new opportunity to talk to you on one of my 
favorite subjects, community air pollution. 
It is a pleasure to know that the New Eng- 
land section of the Air Pollution Control 
Association has been so active and so pro- 
ductive during the past 3 years. 

I had the honor of making a few remarks 
during your first dinner meeting exactly 3 
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years ago. Since then, a lot of water has 
gone over the dam. Or perhaps I should 
say, a lot of aerial pollutants have poured 
out of our home and factory chimneys, our 
powerplants and municipal dumps, and the 
crankcases and tailpipes of our automobiles 
and trucks and buses. But I also feel that 
we have made considerable progress during 
those 3 years in the necessary first steps to- 
ward the assessment of the air pollution 
problem and public recognition of its serious- 
ness, and taken at least a few steps toward 
its solution. 

Year 1958, as well as all of you will recall, 
was the year of the big National Conference 
on Air Pollution in Washington. I felt at 
that time that this conference served an im- 
portant purpose in clarifying the issues in 
this field, in delineating some reasonable ob- 
jectives, and, above all, in awakening the 
press and the public to a growing environ- 
mental problem which affects so impor- 
tantly the national economy and the public 
health. I might add that your own con- 
tinuing sponsorship of Cleaner Air Week 
similarly contributes to public awareness of 
this problem. Without public interest and 
public support, of course, none of us can 
make any progress at all in our fight for 
cleaner air. 

I think it is probable that there will be 
another such conference in 1962. I hope 
so. I know that your organization and 
many another have urged the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in this mat- 
ter. Among other important groups which 
have made recommendations to that end 
are the American Municipal Association, the 
National Association of County Officials, and 
the Air Pollution Control Department of New 
York City. I believe that a national con- 
ference in 1962 could be of great value in 
evaluating our progress in this field since 
1958, in suggesting new goals or timetables 
if these are needed, and perhaps in stimulat- 
ing earlier or more general use of control 
measures based on methods and equipment 
which are already available. 

Over the past several years I have been 
deeply concerned with the possibilities for 
improvement of certain factors in our mod- 
ern environment which have to do with 
public health. From the vantage point of 
my chairmanship of the Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations subcom- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, I 
have had a real opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with all our current health problems, in- 
cluding air pollution, in which I have long 
had a special interest. 

As many of you know, my committee called 
for a detailed report from the Public Health 
Service on environmental health problems 
and held extended hearings, during which we 
took testimony from many outside specialists 
as well as those in Public Health Service. 
Incidentally, several distinguished New Eng- 
landers were among our witnesses on the 
subject of air pollution, including Profs. Rolf 
Eliassen, from MIT, and Ross McFarland and 
James Whittenberger, from Harvard's School 
of Public Health. 

As a result of these hearings and my 
further study of the air pollution problem, 
I am convinced that its solution will require 
a cooperative, a joint approach, on the part 
of the Federal Government, the States, and 
local communities. For none of these can do 
alone what needs to be done. My committee 
is taking active steps to make possible in- 
creased Federal participation in the collective 
job, to make sure that at least this one side 
of a many-sided obligation is met in full. 
(I know that it hardly needs emphasizing to 
this well-informed audience that industry 
too shares importantly in this obligation.) 
Included in the Federal role, I hope, will be 
provision for rendering financial as well as 
technical assistance to States and localities 
which seek to initiate more effective control 
programs. 
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You may be interested in a brief review 
of some of the things which the Federal 
Government has already been able to do, 
under present laws, for New England States 
and localities. 

Both Harvard and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have been conducting air pol- 
lution research since 1957 under Public 
Health Service grants. The PHS Division 
of Air Pollution has provided technical as- 
sistance here in Providence, in Boston, and 
in Berlin, N.H., and helped to survey the 
air pollution problems throughout the State 
of Connecticut. 

This summer, as part of a larger research 
project on atmospheric lead and body lead 
levels in certain occupational groups, analy- 
ses were made of the air in and near Bos- 
ton’s Sumner Tunnel, where especially high 
concentrations of motor vehicle exhaust 
emissions were to be expected. 

Here in Providence, an intensive 5-week 
study was initiated last July at the request 
of my good friend, Genaro Constantino, 
chief of this city’s division of air pollution 
and mechanical equipment and installa- 
tions. This study was designed to improve 
knowledge of air pollution levels here and 
to help the local agency in developing 
greater competence in sampling and analyz- 
ing atmospheric contaminants. 

In addition, the Public Health Service has 
maintained since 1957 one nonurban and at 
least one urban station of the national air 
sampling network in every New England 
State. Many of these stations have recently 
begun to sample gaseous as well as solid 
pollutants. 

There is certainly no doubt that New Eng- 
land—and especially southern New Eng- 
land—has a serious and growing air pollu- 
tion problem. For many of my facts and 
figures on this point, I am indebted to Bill 
Megonnell, whom you all know, the regional 
consultant on air pollution in this area for 
the Public Health Service. 

The northeast is at least 6 times as densely 
populated as the rest of the country; here 
are located 45, out of a national total of 
188, standard metropolitan areas. And it 
is people and people's activities which create 
air pollution. 

The Northeastern States consume well 
over one-third of the light and heavy fuel 
oils burned in this country, one-quarter of 
the bituminous coal, and practically all of 
the anthracite coal. As for manufacturing 
activity, over 35 percent of the Nation’s 
manufacturing employment is in this 10- 
State region. (In these figures, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are included.) 

In many New England communities, emis- 
sions from motor vehicles represent a signif- 
icant proportion of the total air contamina- 
tion. Another serious aspect of the air 
pollution problems here is the disposal of tre- 
mendous quantities of municipal, commer- 
cial, and industrial refuse. In congested 
areas, scarcity of land for sanitary landfills 
has led to common use of the open dump, 
where refuse is usually burned, so that odors 
and smoke from these sources are widespread 
and common. 

Many other source categories, of consider- 
able importance to specific communities, 
could be listed. It is probable that nearly 
every type of source and kind of contami- 
nant is encountered at some time and place 
in this section of the country. 

So you can be sure that whatever I and 
my committee in Washington are able to ac- 
complish in the direction of more effective 
Federal aid for States and localities, it will 
be needed and applied in ample measure 
right here in our own New England. 

As most of you know, President Kennedy 
made a most forceful statement on the air 
pollution issue as a part of his message to 
Congress earlier this year on natural re- 
sources. “Although the total supply of air 
is vast,” he said, “the atmosphere over our 
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growing metropolitan areas—where more 
than half of the people live—has only lim- 
ited capacity to dilute and disperse the con- 
taminants now being increasingly discharged 
from homes, factories, vehicles, and many 
other sources.” He further stated his in- 
tention to foster a more effective Federal 
program for protection of this vital natural 
resource. 

In my opinion, Secretary Ribicoff, who 
hails from our neighbor State of Connecti- 
cut and is doing a good job in the new ad- 
ministration—has also struck a mighty blow 
for cleaner air. Not long ago, he chal- 
lenged the automobile industry to make de- 
vices that destroy air-polluting crankcase 
fumes standard equipment on all motor cars 
from 1964 on, or face legislation that would 
make factory installation mandatory. 

I feel that I too have been successful in 
adding one more push to keep this good 
ball rolling. Representing as I do one of 
America’s great industrial States, I consider 
myself one of industry’s best friends. But 
it is industry’s longrun interests which I seek 
to serve, because I believe that in the long 
run, the best interests of industry are iden- 
tical with those of the workingman and the 
general public. And I can't help thinking 
that some branches of industry have been 
a little shortsighted in this matter of air 
pollution. 

I am thinking particularly, of course, of 
the automobile industry and the oil industry. 
Although some of you may have read a 
condensed version of my comments—since 
they were widely reported by the newspapers 
throughout the Nation—I think you will all 
be interested in what I actually said about 
these industries on the floor of Congress 
this spring. If I may, I will repeat a part 
of it here. 

Motor vehicles constitute one of the major 
sources of air pollution and, unlike many 
other important pollutant sources, this one 
is universal throughout the United States. 
Our cars and trucks go everywhere. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
automobile industry has been dragging its 
feet in the matter of factory installation of 
blowby devices. These, as you probably 
know, are relatively inexpensive devices for 
controlling emissions from automotive 
crankeases. While they will not solve the 
larger problem of exhaust emissions from 
the tailpipe, they do eliminate from one- 
fourth to one-third of the motorcar’s total 
contribution to our air pollution problem. 

Such devices were factory installed on 
new cars sold this year in the one State of 
California and are available—at a higher 
price, of course—as optional dealer-installed 
equipment on new American cars in other 
localities. In view of the mounting evidence 
that air pollution not only is costly but 
may also be highly hazardous to human 
health—and since this new device eliminates 
a part of it at a low cost—it would have 
seemed both good business and good public 
relations for the auto industry to install 
such a device at the factory on all new cars 
sold in this country. This, in fact, is what 
Secretary Ribicoff recently recommended. 

Unlike automobiles, oll refineries are not 
an important part of the air pollution prob- 
lem in every city, but they certainly are in 
many cities. In th Los Angeles area, re- 
fineries have placed into effect control meas- 
ures which drastically reduce their potential 
contribution to Los Angeles smog. What 
this means, then, is that Los Angeles suffers 
a minimum of refinery emissions and, in 
addition, receives new cars with blowby 
control devices factory installed. 

In other parts of the country, however, 
neither the automobile industry nor the oil 
industry is cooperating half so well. New 
Jersey, for example, is one of the many States 
that receive almost none of the advantages 
insisted upon in Los Angeles. 
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New Jersey comes to mind because it has 
just recently come to my attention that New 
Jersey’s Rutgers University is attempting to 
develop smog-resistant plants in order to 
help truck farmers to survive. A single ride 
at almost any hour of the day on the upper 
stretches of the New Jersey Turnpike makes 
it patently clear why Rutgers is interested in 
plants that can survive smog, and you don’t 
have to be an expert loaded down with in- 
struments to see that both refineries and 
automobiles play an important role in New 
Jersey’s smog problem. 

I should think that these two rich indus- 
tries—simply in enlightened self-interest, if 
for no other reason—would do everything 
they reasonably could do to abate their own 
contribution to this growing environmental 
hazard, if only to avert the risk of drastic 
legislation which might seem to them much 
less reasonable in its demands. 

That was the end of my statement to Con- 
gress, I am sure you realize, however, that 
I do not consider those two great industries— 
which have contributed so much to our 
matchless American standard of living—as 
the sole offender in this area. 

Throughout New England there are other 
industries which have done much less than 
they might have done in utilizing methods 
and equipment which are already available 
to reduce their own air polluting emissions. 

Nor is industry the sole offender. The list 
is a familiar one to you. It includes burn- 
ing municipal dumps and municipally 
owned powerplants. And drycleaning es- 
tablishments and backyard incinerators. 
And home furnaces improperly adjusted for 
efficient fuel combustion. And autos and 
trucks and buses improperly maintained, so 
that their emissions are bigger and blacker 
and smellier than they need to be, even 
without control devices. 

Last but not least on our list of offenders 
are those many States and communities 
whose offenses are the sins of omission rather 
than emission; governmental agencies and 
lawmaking bodies whose control regulations 
have not kept pace with increasing sources 
of air pollution and our increasing knowl- 
edge of effective abatement measures. 

Since I have a little something to do with 
what happens at the Federal level, perhaps 
I had better close with my own ideas of 
what is needed at that level if our real prog- 
ress during the past 3 years is to be sharply 
enough accelerated in the next few years to 
keep pace with our swift industrial and 
technological growth. 

We need—and you have heard this many 
times—more research on the nature and ef- 
fects of air pollution, most of all on its 
health effects. I feel that the Public Health 
Service has made a good start here, but it 
had to start from scratch, to set up novel 
techniques and acquire or develop novel 
equipment, and to find or train qualified 
personnel. Moreover, we are dealing here 
with chronic health effects, with long-term 
effects, and many of the findings from sound 
projects initiated during the past few years 
have yet to be analyzed and interpreted. 
This kind of research must go on, and should 
be expanded. Likewise research into more 
efficient and less expensive methods for abat- 
ing pollutant emissions at the source. 

We need, as I have mentioned, more ade- 
quate provision for Federal aid to States 
and localities in setting up effective control 
programs—in technical, assistance and in 
money. 

Finally, the Federal Government needs 
that environmental health center you have 
been hearing so much about lately. I am 
wholly convinced of the desirability of this 
project, which will include as a major seg- 
ment more adequate facilities for carrying 
on the Public Health Service's air pollution 
activities. 
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Let me try to tell you in closing just how 
much importance I do attach to the proposed 
center. 

This touches one of my interests which 
is far larger in scope than even the air pol- 
lution problem. 

What kind of environment are we going 
to leave to our children? Our people mul- 
tiply and crowd together into those endless 
chains of eity-suburbs-city-suburbs- city. 
Our technology creates new chemicals faster 
than our scientists can measure their toxic- 
ity. Even if we can succeed in putting an 
end to radioactive fallout before it puts an 
end to us, the rising flood of old and new 
pollutants will increasingly soil our air and 
spoil our water. Our basic supply of potable 
water is threatened with exhaustion. Our 
good rich soil is being taken out of culti- 
vation, by the hundreds of square miles, for 
multiple-lane highways and parking lots. 
Even if the bumper-to-bumper traffic of a 
Sunday afternoon would let us drive some- 
where in comfort, where could we find within 
driving range of our big cities a peaceful 
countryside? 

I am proud of the tremendous progress 
we Americans have made in science and tech- 
nology, and I want it to continue. I am 
even optimistic about it. If we start soon 
enough on a truly large-scale program to 
counteract the unwanted byproducts of that 
progress, then I think we shall have an ex- 
cellent chance of bequeathing to our chil- 
dren an urban environment which will be 
worthy of this lucky land and its unsur- 
passed natural endowments. 

The proposed environmental health cen- 
ter is a project concelved in an order of 
magnitude that is comparable to the big- 
ness of the problems it will seek to solve. 
Its realization will help us to make faster 
progress in air pollution control and to make 
America a healthier and happier place to be 
alive in, 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
today is confronted by a choice of al- 
ternatives of great magnitude: Peace or 
war? Survival or annihilation? 

Possessing the tools of substantial—if 
not total—destruction of the world, hu- 
manity must now decide whether it will 
peacefully resolve its differences or be- 
come atom-splattered blots in the annals 
of history. 

The Communist—fanatically dedicated 
to world conquest—continues to be the 
major threat of war. 

Recently, a new journal of divergent 
views on national issues entitled “Yale 
Political” appeared on the literary hori- 
zons of the Nation. For its first issue I 
was privileged to discuss the outlook for 
the question, “Is a Meeting of World 
Minds Possible?” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is A MerETtnc oF Won MINDS POSSIBLE? 
(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin) 

(Note.—Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 

consin, is ranking Republican on the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee. In his article 
he discusses the prerequisite steps to suc- 
cessful international cooperation.) 

In the epace-nuclear age, the outlook for 
peace or, conversely, the prevention of a civi- 
lization-destroying war depends upon a 
meeting of world minds. In international 
organizations such as the United Nations we 
seek such a concurrence. How can this ob- 
jective be best accomplished? I believe that 
we can achieve this goal through agree- 
ment among nations on basic objectives or 
through a common recognition that nuclear 
missile war between nations or blocs of na- 
tions could be mutually annihilating, if not 
world destroying. 

It is obvious then that progress toward 
peace can result only during an interim of 
nonwar within the context of an interna- 
tional agreement or a military standoff. And 
certainly renewed efforts by the free world 
to bring to fruition such a “context” shall 
and should lie in several areas. For one 
thing, we as a nation should constantly 
strive to mobilize world opinion against war 
and aggression. We should reawaken the 
common interests of humanity in self-pres- 
ervation, revitalize interests in bettering the 
conditions of global living, and cultivate all 
hopes for peace and the prevention of war. 

In international areas, there is still a great 
deal to be done. We must undertake and at- 
tempt to gain broad support for cooperative 
programs in science, health, agriculture, 
housing, education, sanitation, and various 
other nonmilitary fields. In so doing, we 
should open clearer channels of communica- 
tion and understanding among nations and 
peoples of every belief. And, in regard to the 
United Nations, we must continue to en- 
courage the establishment of, respect for, 
and adherence to, international law within 
which many nations will enjoy the maxi- 
mum of freedom and the greatest oppor- 
tunity for true self-determination. 

These are the areas within which we can 
work, continually aspiring to establish that 
context which will allow of a sincere meeting 
of world minds, and which will permit those 
agreements or military standoffs to which I 
referred above. 

The world, twice in a single quarter cen- 
tury, has experienced tragic holocausts which 
unavoidably prove that peace could not be 
established by “wars to end all wars.” Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the leading nations of 
the world, nations of east and west, met, in 
1945, in San Francisco to establish the United 
Nations, the materialized desire of many 
peoples for a meeting of international minds. 

Generally, the peace-seeking objectives of 
the United Nations included the creation of 
much international machinery, apparatus 
designed to accomplish aims which are 
strictly in accord with international peace. 
Collective security measures were contrived 
to resist armed aggression everywhere. 
Methods of negotiation, mediation, concilia- 
tion, and adjudication were created to insure 
the peaceful settlement of all international 
disputes. The United Nations has estab- 
lished machinery for the international con- 
trol of armaments, all with the objective of 
eventual disarmament and the abolition of 
all weapons of mass destruction, such as 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs. This ma- 
chinery presupposes, of course, the neces- 
sary respect of the world for the principle 
of international cooperation in order to ad- 
vance the economic and social well-being of 
all peoples. It presumes, moreover, a com- 
mon respect “for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” 

The United Nations, or any international 
agency with universal objectives, depends for 
its support upon member nations which will 
combine to accomplish its missions. At the 
present, the United Nations is comprised of 
104 nations, peoples which represent widely 
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differing political, social, economic, cultural, 
and spiritual traditions, and this divergence 
of mores and modes of living is the problem 
with which we are currently faced. There too 
often exist, in addition, longstanding preju- 
dices, hates, fears, and conflicts of interest, all 
indigenous to diferent countries from dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. 

As political climates change, and as the 
chains of communistic and noncommu- 
nistic colonialism are loosened, still more 
peoples will be joining the family of vocif- 
erous nations, and perhaps conciliation 
within the United Nations will become still 
more difficult. 

The meeting of world minds is further 
challenged by the very existence of commu- 
nism, an atheistic ideology inimical to peace 
except under its own limited conditions. By 
controlling approximately a billion human 
beings, communism represents a powerful 
force in the battle for men’s minds. 

Thus the world is comprised of nations 
with differing political objectives. It is com- 
prised of peoples with widely varying eco- 
nomic, political, social, and cultural tradi- 
tions. And one-third of these multiple 
peoples is under the rule of communism. 

What are the chances for a meeting of 
minds? There is considerable insight in real- 
izing that anything is possible in this wide 
world and in this life of ours if the minds 
of mankind will it to be so. But in order 
for these minds to be willing, there must be 
an understanding basis upon which minds 
can meet and rest. How do we get light into 
a very dark room? By igniting a candle. 
How do we get light into the minds of hu- 
manity? By igniting the candle of illumi- 
nating ideas from which men can learn to 
Treason and think—without hate, suspicion, 
and fear. But can we say that the United 
Nations will provide an opportunity for this 
light of which we have spoken? Only the 
future will provide the response to this in- 
ree but we must place our faith In man- 

nd. 

The outlook for ultimate success can, how- 
ever, be improved by the broad policies I 
have outlined in the opening paragraphs of 
this article. In addition to these, we should 
expand our efforts to overcome the volu- 
minous burrage of Red propaganda which 
is detrimental to the pursuit of truth and 
objectivity so prerequisite to peace on earth. 
We require a realistic awakening to the need 
for universal efforts of mankind to join 
hands in seeking goals essential to human 
welfare, progress, and the prevention of war. 

As Americans we should be proud that the 
United States provides, historically, the best 
example of how a heterogeneous people—of 
different nationalities, of widely varying be- 
liefs, ideas, and ideals—created and adopted 
a workable and peaceful way of life. And 
in our pride, we can be pleased by the U.S. 
successes over a period of 200 years. Cer- 
tainly we have sought to provide the maxi- 
mum of freedom for our citizens. freedom 
within a framework of laws which maintains 
an organized society. We, as the United 
Nations, have sought to preserve the funda- 
mental rights of man. In this latter area, 
our open society includes for each citizen 
a voice in the Government, freedom of reli- 
gion, speech, and press. Our laws protect 
these rights, and our rights are protected 
from unconstitutional laws. And our Gov- 
ernment manifests the doctrine of checks 
and balances, another safeguard to individ- 
uai liberties. 

But today the whole world has a golden 
opportunity or perhaps a very last chance 
to create a similar system if they should 
so desire. May they, like us, endeavor to 
insure the peaceful perpetuity of human ex- 
istence and, in trying to do this, seek to 
prevent a horrorific war among major na- 
tions. Now is the moment for the world 
to reserve for all sovereign nations certain 
fundamental rights, and to remind these 
nations that they have obligations to the 
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world community of mankind. It is the 
time for us all to stand up to protect the 
integrity of peoples and nations from in- 
fringements of those universally recognized 
rights. For this is the hour for individuals 
of every divergence to cooperate in the name 
of human betterment and progress. 

So I repeat the question: Can there be a 
meeting of minds, then, to create a world 
of peace and progress? And my answer is 
yes, but let us not naively confront the 
realities of today’s divided world. The mil- 
itant propaganda of communism must be 
held at bay. And the peoples of the world 
must awaken to this great challenge, must 
mobilize in mind, muscle, and resource, and 
must cooperate in programs for peaceful pur- 


poses. 

Indeed by a greater stirring of the mighty 
giant—the thinking human being—a meet- 
ing of minds for universally recognized goals 
may come to fruition. It will be taken then 
that true progress can be made toward a 
peaceful world. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the Rhode 
Island Truck Owners Association dinner, 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R.I., on December 6, 1961. 

The address follows: 

HEALTH AND SAFETY ON THE ROAD 


(Remarks of Hon. JOHN E. Focarty, US. 
Representative, Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, at Rhode Island 
Truck Owners Association dinner, Shera- 
ton-Biltmore, Providence, R.I, Wednes- 
day, December 6, 1961) 


You have been reminded many times, I 
am sure, that this is the eve of the 20th 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor Day—the day 
that President Roosevelt said would go down 
in history as a day of infamy. In the 4 
years between that day and the end of World 
War II, this Nation lost 275,338 men and 
women, most of them in the prime of life. 

Every year on this date, this great sacri- 
fice is mourned anew, as it should be. Aside 
from the thousands of personal tragedies 
that these deaths represented, the loss of the 
millions of man-hours of high productivity 
which we sustained was an economic tragedy 
to the Nation from which we have not yet 
fully recovered. 

In all the wars in American history, in- 
cluding the Korean action, the United States 
lost about 550,000 of her citizens. In the 
first 59 years of the present century, we lost 
1,835,842 on the streets, roads, and highways. 
Two and one-half times as many victims as 
in all the wars in our history were lost to 
traffic accidents, most of them preventable. 
Most of these victims, like our war casual- 
ties, were in, or had not yet reached, the 
most productive years of their lives. And 
year after year, we continue to lose almost 
40,000 more, from traffic accidents alone. Is 
it not time that we began to fight the high- 
way holocaust in the same way that we 
fight a war, with all of our resources, all of 
our strength, all of our perseverance and in- 
genuity? 

You gentlemen, representing the truck 
transport ind of our State, are well 
aware of the heavy impact of traffic accidents 
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on the economics of your industry. You 
have, in a sense, a larger stake in the fight 
against traffic accidents than any other seg- 
ment of our industry and our population. 
And to a great extent, many of you have 
risen to the challenge, by painstaking 
maintenance of your vehicles, by careful 
selection and rigorous training of your em- 
ployees, and by your strong support of bet- 
ter highways, more realistic traffic regula- 
tions, and more effective enforcement efforts. 

Yet, in spite of constantly improved engi- 
neering, education, and enforcement, we con- 
tinue to kill about the same number of men, 
women, and children in traffic accidents 
every year. It is true that the number of 
vehicles on the roads increases every year, 
and so does the number of traffic police. 
Why, in the face of increasing attention and 
support for the “three E's“ of traffic safety, 
does the traffic-death total remain at a seem- 
ingly irreducible, constant figure? Is it pos- 
sible that the “three E's“ alone, as important 
as they are, are not the total answer to traf- 
fic accidents? 

I believe that the answer to that question 
is “Yes.” Ine vital element has been omit- 
ted, until very recently, from our analysis 
of the situation. That element is true, fac- 
tual, provable knowledge based on sound, 
scientific research. Especially necessary be- 
fore we can hope to make a sizable dent in 
our annual traffic toll, in my opinion, is re- 
search on the human aspects of traffic safety. 

Just what physical, physiological, and psy- 
chological elements are necessary for a per- 
son to be a safe driver? Which of these ele- 
ments tend to make a person unsafe at the 
wheel of a vehicle? After 60 years and al- 
most 114 million deaths we still do not know. 

In the United States today, 87 million 
persons are licensed to operate motor ve- 
hicles whenever they please on any public 
road in the Nation. The criteria for licens- 
ing vary considerably from State to State, 
but in one respect at least they are all alike: 
They are of necessity based largely on as- 
sumptions, guesses, and conjectures. Not 
one State bases the driving privilege on firm 
knowledge—because none exists. 

In hearings before my Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare this year it was 
pointed up that the Surgeon General’s report 
on environmental health had described the 
activities of official health agencies in the 
accident prevention field as falling far short 
of meeting the need for effective measures to 
reduce the toll taken by accidents particu- 
larly among children. Because of this the 
appropriation bill included an increase of $1 
million to permit the Public Health Service 
to initiate an effective, well-balanced pro- 
gram to mobilize public health resources in 
the attacks on death and disability due to 
accidents. 

I am glad to be able to report to you that, 
at long last, at least a start has been made 
toward providing the many answers we 
need. Early this year, there was established 
in the Public Health Service a Division of Ac- 
cident Prevention which has undertaken to 
find the answers to traffic safety in the same 
way that the health and medical sciences 
have found solutions to many of the great 
scourges of the past. In the 21 years that I 
have been privileged to serve as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress, nothing has given me 
more pride and pleasure than the support I 
have been able to give to every sound meas- 
ure for improving the health and safety of 
the American people. With accidents rank- 
ing first among the Killers of children, teen- 
agers, and young men and women up to the 
age of 35, I am convinced that we must give 
the Public Health Service the kind of sup- 
port which enabled it to eliminate or reduce 
many of the losses from communicable and 
chronic diseases. 

Many of our citizens living today will re- 
member that, not so long ago, smallpox, 
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typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other diseases 
were considered acts of God which we could 
do nothing about, just as many of us re- 
gard accidental deaths and injuries today. 
The first thing we must do, if we want to stop 
killing people on the highway, is to face 
up to the reality that accidents are caused 
by people and that they can be stopped— 
by people. Perhaps the largest roadblock to 
traffic safety is the myth, voiced by too many 
of us, that human behavior cannot be 
changed. If this were true, our ancestors 
would never have advanced from the cave- 
man stage. It is time that we removed this 
convenient excuse for doing nothing. 

We can change human behavior, but be- 
fore we attempt to do so we ought to be 
sure we are changing it on the basis of 
knowledge, rather than conjecture, no mat- 
ter how reasonable the conjecture might 
appear to be. As a major step in that direc- 
tion, it has been proposed that research facil- 
ities be provided for the Public Health Sery- 
ice efforts in accident prevention, similar to 
those which have enabled the Service to do 
so much to advance our health and well- 
being by research into the causes of heart 
disease, cancer, and other afflictions of 
humanity. 

As a major part of that facility, the de- 
velopment of various types of simulators 
has been recommended. These would en- 
able the Public Health Service specialists 
to reproduce exactly the environmental 
aspects of driving, including the automobile, 
the road, the signs and lights and other 
traffic-control devices, and all of the other 
constantly changing conditions involved. 
With such tools, the scientists could test 
drivers of all kinds—the hard of hearing, 
the diabetic, the intoxicated, the elderly, 
the young, and all the other kinds of people 
among our 87 million drivers, without ex- 
posing them and other: to the hazards of 
this kind of test on the highway itself. 
Then the scientists could come up with the 
sound, factual information needed by the 
motor vehicle administrators, highway en- 
gineers, automobile designers, legislatures, 
law enforcement agencies, and others to 
make decisions based on actual facts. 

Exactly what happens to a truckdriver 
under the influence of Benzedrine? Our 
doctors have some idea of what it does to 
him physiologically, but no one now has 
any real knowledge of what it does to his 
short-range and medium-range and long- 
range driving ability. Is there an actual, 
measurable decrement of ability, and if so, 
what is it and how does it work? Various 
jurisdictions are setting up arbitrary levels 
of alcohol in the blood and saying that a 
person with such a level is a drunken driver 
and a person with a lower level is not. Yet 
the most eminent ruthorities in the country 
today disagreed pretty widely on the correct 
level when they came tcgether at the Public 
Health Service Conference on Alcohol and 
Traffic Safety in Pittsburgh, last May. In 
some States, elderly drivers are being 
threatened with loss or restriction of their 
driving privileges on purely arbitrary 
grounds, because we don’t have the infor- 
mation on which to base a sound decision. 

With true simulators and other research 
tools which are now available or which can 
be developed, we will be able to approach 
the accident problem in the same rational 
way in which we have beaten so many other 
health problems. I pledge to you that I will 
continue to devote my best efforts to mak- 
ing possible sound progress in all aspects 
of public health and safety. 

Another health area in which you, as 
truck operators, have both personal and 
economic interests is the matter of air 
pollution. This again is an area with which 
I have had a great opportunity to become 
acquainted, from the vantage point of my 
chairmanship of the Labor-Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriations Subcom- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives. As 
a result of various hearings which we have 
held and studies which I have conducted, 
I have become convinced that the solution 
of the air pollution problem will require 
the closest possible cooperation on the part 
of the Federal Government, the States, and 
local communities, as well as on the part of 
the various industries concerned. None of 
these can do alone what needs to be done, 
My committee is actively engaged in mak- 
ing possible increased Federal participation 
in this important work. 

My mention of the industrial role in air 
pollution and its control will come as no 
surprise to you gentlemen, I am sure. 
You are undoubtedly more aware than I 
of the full contribution that the trucking 
industry is making in the creation and con- 
tinuation of the problem, and the contribu- 
tion it should make toward the solution. 

There are many new straws in the wind, 
such as the trend of State legislatures to 
make blowby equipment mandatory on 
motor vehicles, and other approaches on 
which I need not dwell with a group as 
well informed as this. Certainly it is right 
and proper for Government to expect, and 
if necessary to require, that industry will 
do its utmost to avoid the creation of health 
problems and to correct those which it 
creates. At the same time, I am realistic 
enough to know that a problem which has 
as many roots as air pollution will not be 
solved by a single industry working alone. 
The most we can expect is that you will 
shoulder a reasonable share of the burden, 
and this Iam sure you will do. 

In the same way, the problem cuts across 
political and geographical boundaries. We 
expect each affected State and community 
to contribute its reasonable share to the 
correction and prevention of air pollution. 
But, when all of these industrial, State, and 
local contributions have been made, there 
will still remain an important part of the 
problem which only the Federal Government 
has the resources and the responsibility to 
undertake. I assure you that I will do my 
utmost to see that the Federal Government 
shoulders its fair share of the financial bur- 
den, and will continue to provide sound 
technical guidance and assistance to States, 
communities, and industries which seek to 
initiate more effective control programs. 

A few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
addressing the New England Section of the 
Air Pollution Control Association, here in 
Providence. In preparing for that meeting, 
I checked into what the Federal Govern- 
ment has been able to do, under present 
laws, to assist the New England States and 
localities. You might be interested in a 
brief review of these activities, some of 
which, of course, affect your industry to 
varying degrees. 

Air pollution research, under Public 
Health Service grants, has been underway 
at both Harvard and MIT since 1957. This 
summer, as part of a large research project 
on atmospheric lead levels and the body 
lead levels in certain occupational groups, 
analyses were made of the air in and near 
Boston’s Sumner Tunnel, where especially 
high concentrations of motor vehicle exhaust 
emissions were to be expected. 

Here in Providence, as well as in Boston 
and in Berlin, New Hampshire, the PHS 
Division of Air Pollution has provided tech- 
nical assistance in a survey of air-pollution 
conditions. Also in Providence, at the re- 
quest of my good fr’ nd, Genaro Constantino, 
chief of the city’s division of air pollution 
and mechanical equipment and installations, 
an intensive 5-week study was conducted last 
summer to improve knowledge of air pollu- 
tion levels here and to develop local com- 
petence in sampling and analyzing atmos- 
Ppheric contaminants. 

Since 1957, the Public Health Service has 
maintained one nonurban and at least one 
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urban station of the National Air Sampling 
Network in every State in New England. 
Many of these stations recently began to 
sample gaseous pollutants, in addition to the 
solid contaminants. 

One thing is certain, and it has been giving 
me increasing concern. New England, and 
especially southern New England, has a seri- 
ous and growing alr pollution problem. On 
this point, many of my facts and figures have 
come from Bill Megonnell, whom you all 
know or should know as the Public Health 
Service regional consultant on air pollution 
in New England. In brief outline form, here 
is the problem: 

The Northeast is at least six times as 
densely populated as the rest cf the Nation. 
Out of a national total of 188 standard met- 
ropolitan areas, 45 are located here. These 
Northeastern States consume over one-third 
of the light and heavy fuel oils burned in 
this country, one-fourth of the bituminous 
coal, and almost all of the anthracite coal. 
When we include New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, we find that over 35 percent 
of the Nation’s manufacturing employment 
is concentrated here. 

Specifically concerning you gentlemen, as 
representatives of the truck transport indus- 
try, is the finding that in many New England 
areas, emissions from motor vehicles con- 
stitute a significant proportion of the total 
air contamination. There are other major 
contributors, of course, such as the incinera- 
tion of tremendous quantities of municipal 
and industrial waste. In a way, it is ironic 
that you still hear often the expression, “as 
free as air.” Gentlemen, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where air will no longer 
be really free, where in fact it will be one 
of the costliest of our necessities of life, un- 
less we take a realistic look at the situation, 
assess what must be done, and then proceed 
to do it as quickly and efficiently as we can. 
This is nowhere truer than it is right 
here in New England. This is why you can 
be sure that my committee and I will do 
whatever we can to make more effective Fed- 
eral aid available for the States and com- 
munities faced with the potentially frighten- 
ing problems of contaminated air. 

That these problems are receiving close at- 
tention at the highest levels of our Govern- 
ment is evident from President Kennedy’s 
message to Congress on our natural re- 
sources. “Although the total supply of air 
is vast,” the President said, “the atmosphere 
over our growing metropolitan areas—where 
more than half of the people live—has only 
limited capacity to dilute and disperse the 
contaminants now being increasingly dis- 
charged from homes, factories, vehicles, and 
many other sources.” The President stressed 
his intention to foster effective Federal pro- 
grams for protection of this vital resource. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to close on 
a note of forthright, blunt frankness. I be- 
lieve that my long record of public service 
identifies me clearly as a friend of industry. 
Representing such a highly industralized 
State as Rhode Island, I could hardly be 
otherwise. But it is industry’s longrun 
interests that I prefer to serve, because I 
feel keenly that industry’s best interests, 
in the long run, are identical with those of 
the general public. And in this matter of 
air pollution, I cannot help but think that 
some segments of industry have been some- 
what shortsighted. 

Let’s consider especially the automobile 
industry and the oil industry, with both of 
which your industry is so closely allied. 
With respect to these industries, I would 
like to repeat here part of a statement 
which I made on the floor of Congress last 
spring: 

“Motor vehicles constitute one of the 
major sources of air pollution and, unlike 
many other important pollutant sources, 
this one is universal throughout the United 
States. Our cars and trucks go everywhere. 
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“I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
automobile industry has been dragging its 
feet in the matter of factory installation of 
blowby devices. These, as you probably 
know, are relatively inexpensive devices for 
controlling emissions from automotive 
crankcases. While they will not solve the 
larger problem of exhaust emissions from 
the tailpipe, they do eliminate from one- 
fourth to one-third of the motor car's total 
contribution to our air-pollution problem. 

“Such devices were factory installed on 
new cars sold this year in the one State of 
California and are available—at a higher 
price, of course—as optional dealer-installed 
equipment on new American cars in other 
localities. In view of the mounting evidence 
that air pollution not only is costly, but 
may also be highly hazardous to human 
health—and since this new device eliminates 
a part of it at a low cost—it would have 
seemed both good business and good public 
relations for the auto industry to install 
such a device at the factory on all new 
cars sold in this country. This, in fact, is 
what Secretary Ribicoff recently recom- 
mended. 

“Unlike automobiles, oil refineries are not 
an important part of the air pollution prob- 
lem in every—certainly, in many cities, 
In the Los Angeles area, refineries have 
placed into effect control measures which 
drastically reduce their potential contribu- 
tion to Los Angeles smog. What this means, 
then, is that Los Angeles suffers a minimum 
of refinery emissions and, in addition, re- 
ceives new cars with blowby control devices 
factory installed. 

“In other parts of the country, however, 
neither the automobile industry nor the oil 
industry is cooperating half so well. New 
Jersey, for example, is one of the many States 
that receives almost none of the advantages 
insisted upon in Los Angeles. New Jersey 
comes to mind, because it has just recently 
come to my attention that New Jersey's Rut- 
gers University is attempting to develop 
smog-resistant plants in order to help truck 
farmers to survive. A single ride at almost 
any hour of the day on the upper stretches of 
the New Jersey Turnpike makes it patently 
clear why Rutgers is interested in plants that 
can survive smog, and you don’t have to be 
an expert loaded down with instruments to 
see that both refineries and automobiles play 
an important role in New Jersey's smog 
problem. 

“I should think that these two rich indus- 
tries—simply in enlightened self-interest, if 
for no other reason—would do everything 
they reasonably could do to abate their own 
contribution to this growing environmental 
hazard, if only to avert the risk of drastic 
legislation which might seem to them much 
less reasonable in its demands.” 

This is how my statement to Congress ran. 
I would recommend that last point for your 
special study, because since last spring indi- 
cations have begun to accumulate to the ef- 
fect that the public is becoming more 
alarmed about both public-health problems 
which I have discussed here—traffic acci- 
dents and air pollution—and is beginning 
to call for legislative action. As a further 
indication of how these two problems are 
interconnected in the minds of the people 
and their governing bodies, I recently saw 
a single news release from the Public Health 
Service which referred to two decisions is- 
sued by the General Services Administration 
on the same day, to the effect that both 
blowby equipment and seatbelt attachments 
would be required in all motor vehicles pur- 
chased by GSA in the future. 

We have seen how California adopted its 
own blowby legislation. Now Wisconsin has 
made seatbelts—not merely the attachment 
points, but the belts themselves—mandatory 
in all 1962 cars sold in the State. This is 
how the wind is blowing and, in fact, the 
way it has always blown. When industry 
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fails to meet its moral obligations, sooner or 
later the people, through their National 
and State legislative and administrative 
branches, force industry’s hand. 

I have always been proud of the way 
Rhode Island industries have conducted 
their affairs in the public interest. I am 
sure that the truck transport industry in 
this State will continue to meet its obliga- 
tions to public health and safety. To the 
extent that Federal assistance, both finan- 
cial and technical, is needed. I will continue 
to do my best to see that it becomes avail- 
able. I have always felt that voluntary co- 
operation is better than a law and in this 
I am sure that you and I are in complete 
agreement. Please let me know when we in 
Washington can help, 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered to the 
Rhode Island Federation of Women's 
Clubs, at Providence, R.I., on December 
7,1961: 


THE CONQUER UTERINE CANCER PROGRAM 


It is a real pleasure for me to have been 
asked to address you on this occasion, on 
the anniversary of Pearl Harbor Day be- 
cause I believe there is some significance in 
the campaign you have undertaken which 
coincides with the singlemindedness of the 
American people in the task of overcoming 
our adversary after that sneak attack. This 
same spirit I find in your expressed desire 
to face an enemy far more formidable than 
the one that was faced and defeated after 
Pearl Harbor. The lives of American women 
are at stake. Your task is to prevent these 
deaths by education and persuasion. 

The partnership between the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
American Cancer Society in the promotion 
of health education spans the entire modern 
era of cancer research and control. That era 
began in 1937 with the adoption of the 
National Cancer Institute Act and the 
launching of the society’s first nationwide 
educational campaign. It was from this part- 
nership that the Women’s Field Army 
emerged to provide a continuous program of 
education, to dispel ignorance and mystery, 
and bring about the control of cancer. Be- 
cause of your efforts to promote the early de- 
tection of cancer of the uterus, you are cred- 
ited with being a major factor in the 
50-percent decrease in the death rate from 
that disease between 1936 and 1959 in spite 
of a steady rise in the national death rate 
for cancer as a whole. Much more remains 
to be done, however, for the sheer magnitude 
of the problem staggers the imagination. 

Since 1945, this dread disease has taken 
the lives of well over 344 million Americans, 
nearly 10 times as many as were lost during 
World War II. And each year, without 
respite and without mercy, it tags another 
quarter of a million human victims for de- 
struction. Nevertheless, the campaign we 
have waged for so long a period against 
this disease is beginning to achieve results. 

Although cancer today continues to be 
the second leading cause of death, there has 
been a steady increase over the past 25 years 
in the proportion of patients who survive 
5 years or longer without evidence 
of disease. These are the people who may be 
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ed as cured. A study of this trend 
which the National Cancer Institute made 
in cooperation with the Connecticut State 
Health Department several years ago led to 
the conclusion that the credit goes mostly 
to better treatment, although early detection 
is, of course, extremely important. These 
improvements have been made not only in 
surgery and radiation, but also in the new 
field of drug treatment, or chemotherapy. 

The discovery that viruses cause cancer in 
animals was more over 50 years ago. 
During more recent years research in this 
field has shown that many different kinds of 
cancer in animals are caused by viruses. 
This has led scientists to assume that it is 
probably only a matter of time until it can 
be demonstrated that at least some forms 
of cancer in man are likewise caused by vi- 
ruses. Some scientists are strongly of the 
opinion that now is the time to advance re- 
search in this field with vigor, and many 
investigators are currently engaged in study- 
ing human cancers with the methods already 
so successfully used in work with animals. 

In this connection I can say with confi- 
dence that we are getting very close to sci- 
entific proof that leukemia in human beings 
is a virus-caused disease. Very recently two 
investigators at the National Cancer Insti- 
tute reported that they had extracted viruses 
from the blood of leukemic rats. When in- 
jected into other rats, these viruses caused 
leukemia sooner and in a higher percentage 
of animals than viruses recovered from other 
tissues. The scientists are now using the 
same technique to see if they can find vi- 
ruses in the blood of human leukemia vic- 
tims. If they do, it will be one of the most 
important findings in the entire history of 
cancer research. 

The implications of studying viruses in 
relation to human cancer are, I am told, very 
broad. For one thing, these investigations 
will greatly help medical science to under- 
stand the whole problem of the cause of 
cancer. For another thing, they are likely 
to lead to the prevention of at least some 
types of human cancer through some kind 
of immunization. In fact, some of the im- 
munization methods recently developed have 
already made it possible to prevent some 
tumors in animals. 

Research has given us some of the neces- 
sary weapons for our arsenal in the battle 
against cancer. A few of these weapons are 
imperfect as yet, and only serve to stun the 
enemy temporarily and postpone the ultimate 
fate of his victims. Other weapons, how- 
ever, are potentially able to provide almost 
total victory against certain forms of the 
disease. 

One such weapon is the “pap” smear. 
This is an examination, through the micro- 
scope, of fluid taken from the body, for the 
detection of cancer cells among the cells 
shed naturally by the uterus, or womb. The 
observance of abnormal cells warns the doc- 
tor that cancer may be present. Although 
cytologic examination cannot be used for 
the detection of cancer in general, it is the 
most powerful and most perfect weapon yet 
developed for conquering uterine cancer 
which takes the lives of 14,000 American 
women a year. 

The “pap” smear, developed by Dr. George 
N. Papanicolaou who received generous sup- 
port for his work from the American Cancer 
Society, can detect uterine cancer months, 
and even years, before ordinary symptoms 
appear. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that cervical cancer in this preinvasive 
stage is practically 100 percent curable. 

Widespread availability of the “pap” smear 
test is due largely to the fact that National 
Cancer Institute scientists spent many years 
of research to demonstrate its reliability as 
a practical means of detecting early uterine 
cancer. This research began with the estab- 
lishment of a study at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to evaluate the technique as an aid to di- 
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agnosis. In 1951 the project was moved to 
Memphis, Tenn., to learn whether the method 
was practical as a case-finding procedure in 
large populations. 

Shortly thereafter, research projects were 
established in 10 other cities throughout 
the country, some of them administered di- 
rectly by the Institute and others operated 
through grants to universities and medical 
schools. In each of these situations, the 
Institute cooperated directly with local 
health and medical groups and with indi- 
vidual physicians and pathologists. 

Results of the Memphis project were fully 
satisfactory, from the standpoints both of 
public cooperation and the results obtained 
from the test. Among the first 108,000 
women given the test there were some 800 
cases of cancer detected and subsequently 
diagnosed microscopically. About half of 
these proved to be intraepithelial carcinoma 
in situ which has a cure rate approaching 
100 percent, and fully 90 percent of them 
were totally unsuspected. The other 400 
cases were invasive cancers in different 
stages, 30 percent of which were also unsus- 
pected. 

About a year later, 33,000 of these 108,000 
women received a second cytologic examina- 
tion. In this group another 83 cases of 
cancer were detected, of which 72 were pre- 
invasive and 11 invasive. Thus, in terms of 
rate per thousand, there was a slight de- 
crease for preinvasive cancer, from 3.6 de- 
tected on the first examination to 2.2 on the 
second examination. For invasive cancer, 
however, there was a sharp drop, from 3.4 on 
the first examination to 03 on the second. 
In other words, the invasive cancer rate on 
the second screening was only one-tenth as 
high as on the first screening. 

The National Cancer Institute’s vigorous 
research program in this area has also been 
aimed at investigating other promising ap- 
plications of the cytologic technique. For 
example, Institute scientists, together with 
the scientists of cooperating non-Govern- 
ment institutions, have been studying the 
possibility of employing cell examination to 
detect cancer in other parts of the body such 
as the lung, the stomach, the large intestine 
and the urinary tract. In these studies, one 
of the most promising leads at the present 
time appears to be from examination of the 
urine for cells that might indicate the pres- 
ence of cancer of the bladder. 

I have also been informed that one group 
of Institute scientists has discovered a tech- 
nique for preparing human whole blood so 
that it can be examined for cancer cells. 
The technique appears to promise the possi- 
bility for detecting certain kinds of cancer 
which eluded discovery by other means. It 
may also be valuable for followups after a 
cancer operation to reveal whether metasta- 
sis, or the spread of cancer to other parts of 
the body, has occurred. 

Methods of enlisting the cooperation of 
the medical and health professions, and 
winning public acceptance of the idea, were 
pursued along with research on the tech- 
nique itself. Both the American Cancer 
Society and the Public Health Service have 
been working hard—and are still working—to 
introduce the “pap” smear technique in com- 
munities throughout the country. Your ef- 
forts in this campaign are a part of this 
whole effort which has been advanced to the 
point where more than 5 million women are 
expected to receive the examination this 
year. But the job is by no means finished. 
It has hardly gotten a good start. 

The happy history of cooperation that has 
marked the relationship between the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs made it logical that 
this partnership should be the instrument 
chosen to conduct a nationwide drive against 
uterine cancer. The p was Officially 
launched on April 10 at a reception held 
at the federation headquarters in Wash- 
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ington, D.C. On this occasion stimulating 
addresses were made by Mrs. Ozbirn and the 
ranking officers of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. The effort got off to a solid start. 

The new conquer uterine cancer program 
constitutes an extension of the society's 
basic 10-point cytology program which was 
launched some 3 years ago. Since then, in 
close cooperation with the medical profes- 
sion, great progress has been made in en- 
couraging “pap” smears as part of regular 
checkups for women. Medical cooperation 
has also insured a suitable balance between 
medical resources and laboratory ‘acilities 
and the increasing demands made upon them 
as the result of the program. 

The main objective of the uterine cancer 
program is, of course, to induce more wom- 
en to have “pap” smears regularly. A sur- 
vey made for the society by the Gallup or- 
ganization showed that 40 percent of the 
adult female population—some 23 million 
women—still did not know about this life- 
saving examination. Of women 65 and over— 
a group that accounts for 20 percent of 
new cases and 41 percent of the deaths 
each year—only 31 percent have even heard 
of the examination, as compared to 71 per- 
cent of women aged 35 to 50. This situa- 
tion would seem particularly pertinent to 
the suggestion by Dr. John W. Cline, im- 
mediate past president of the American 
Cancer Society, that such federated club 
member try to persuade another woman, 
preferably a nonmember, to have a physical 
and a “pap” smear. 

The conquer uterine cancer program with 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
is regarded as a 1-year pilot phase of a con- 
tinuing program to be expanded and ex- 
tended in future years with other women’s 
groups, and with women not in clubs. A 
disti. g feature of the pilot program 
is that it introduces an element of incentive 
or even competition on a broad scale in an 
organized way. For federated clubs, the 
goal or incentive is to have all or as many 
members as possible go for a “pap” smear 
and checkup within the period of a year— 
as the first step toward a lifelong habit. 
Clubs with outstanding participation by 
members will receive certificates of award 
from the American Cancer Society. 

I would like to point out that the coming 
year is a most appropriate time to bear 
down on your efforts in this life-saving cam- 
paign. Nineteen hundred and sixty-two will 
mark the 25th anniversary of one of the 
most important pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by the Congress. I have reference, 
of course, to the National Cancer Institute 
Act of 1937, which was signed into law by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on August 
5 of that year. 

Several months ago I suggested in a pub- 
lic address that steps be taken, both with- 
in and outside the Government, to observe 
this anniversary in an appropriate manner. 
I suggested that due note be taken of the 
progress made against cancer during this 
quarter century, and of the task remaining 
before us for the conquest of this dread 
disease. I urged that we rededicate our- 
selves to the furtherance of this unfinished 
task by all possible means. 

Iam happy to say that the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society, 
are coopera to arrange a number of 
activities by which 1962 will be observed as 
cancer progress year. These activities are 
designed to encourage the scientific com- 
munity in its research efforts, to give the 
public complete information about »rogress 
against cancer and the problems still to be 
resolved, and to emphasize the importance 
of each individual's participation in the to- 
tal effort for the control of cancer. 

The significance of Cancer Progress Year, 
and of the role of the American Cancer 
Society and the National Cancer Institute 
in promoting its observance, is recognized in 
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a proposed joint resolution which I had the 
pleasure of introducing in the House of 
Representatives in the closing days of the 
last session. The House readily adopted the 
resolution, which requests the President to 
issue proclamations inviting the participa- 
tion of the people of the United States, Gov- 
ernment and private agencies, and all media 
of communication, in this important cancer 
information and education effort. This reso- 
lution will be introduced in the Senate when 
the new congressional session begins in 
January, and I am certain that it will be 
adopted as an expression of the continued 
support in the Congress of this vital move- 
ment. 

My purpose in mentioning Cancer Progress 
Year is twofold: First, I want to call your 
attention to the magnitude and importance 
of the contribution to medical research, and 
to the health and welfare of the people of 
this Nation and the world over, which was 
made by the Congress in adopting the 
National Cancer Institute Act of 1937. This 
legislation, which inaugurated the modern 
era of medical research, is indeed a milestone 
on the highroad of human progress. Second, 
I wish to emphasize the urgency of the chal- 
lenge that still confronts us for the ultimate 
conquest of cancer. 

As we approach the anniversary of this 
important act, I hope that the American peo- 
ple fully appreciate the wisdom and fore- 
sight shown by the Congress in establishing 
the National Cancer Institute in the late 
thirties. It was around that time that in- 
fectious diseases were being brought under 
better control and it was becoming obvious 
that the chronic and degenerative diseases 
were going to be the big problem of the 
future. Even in 1937 heart and circulatory 
diseases were the leading cause of death in 
this country, and it was only a year later that 
cancer moved into second place ahead of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. From then on, with 
the aid of sulfa drugs and later the anti- 
biotics, deaths from infectious diseases stead- 
ily declined, and the proportion of our popu- 
lation liable to the threat of chronic diseases 
in later life began to grow. 

The National Cancer Institute was the first 
unit of our medical research center at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md. It was therefore the nucleus of a whole 
new concept of responsibility for the con- 
duct and support of medical research on a 
scale far beyond the resources of private 
philanthropy or commercial enterprise. 
These activities include not only research 
itself, but also the construction and equip- 
ping of laboratory buildings and hospitals, 
the training of scientists, and the develop- 
ment of public health programs for the con- 
trol of our major killing and crippling 
diseases. 

In taking special note, then, of the anni- 
versary of the National Cancer Institute Act 
of 1937, we are really recognizing the inau- 
guration of a whole new approach to medical 
research. As this new pattern has developed 
over the years, it has mobilized research 
manpower and facilities throughout this 
country, and even abroad, for the most 
thorough and comprehensive attack ever 
made on the diseases that afflict mankind. 

Those who work professionally in the can- 
cer field are confident that the knowledge we 

today, if fully applied to the control 
of cancer, could quickly improve the ratio 
of lives saved from 1 in 3 to 1 in 2. But 
the point here is that right now, the best 
we can possibly do is to save only half of 
the people who get cancer, and I am sure 
we all agree that that is not enough. 

What about the other half? What is going 
to be their fate? The answer can come only 
from continued research and prompt appli- 
cation of new knowledge gained through 
research. 

In the cell examination test for uterine 
cancer—the “pap” smear research has given 
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us a very effective weapon against one form 
of cancer. It is a form of cancer that takes 
the lives of many women in their most pro- 
ductive years and at a time they are most 
needed by their families. Thus, the 14,000 
fatal cases of uterine cancer a year not only 
cause suffering and loss of life to the vic- 
tims themselves, but strike a serious blow 
to families and communities the country 
over. 

The American Cancer Society and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs have 
undertaken a huge and important task. 
This is a pilot project, which means that 
the success achieved with it will greatly in- 
fluence the pattern of future educational 
campaigns enlisting the cooperation of other 
national organizations to carry this vital 
health message to women throughout the 
country. There is much at stake here apart 
from the lifesaving character of the effort 
itself. There is an opportunity for both the 
society and the federation to show the 
country how effectively a project like this 
can be carried out. 

Here in Rhode Island we want to pick 
up our end of the load and make one of 
the best showings of any State. We know 
how to do these things and we do them well. 
More than that, of course, we are no less 
concerned with the health and welfare of 
our people than any other region of the 
United States. 

As I said, there is much at stake here. 
But there is nothing to risk, and nothing to 
lose. There is only the opportunity to work 
hard for an undisputed cause, and to enjoy 
the rewards of a well-directed effort to stamp 
out one of the greatest threats to women 
everywhere—the threat of uterine cancer. 


Nationwide Record of Heart Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered to the 
Heart Association of Maryland at the 
Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on Janu- 
ary 31, 1962: 


REMARKS OF Hon. JOHN E. FoGarty, US. 
REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
District oF RHODE ISLAND AT LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF HEART ASSOCIATION OF MARY- 
LAND AT EMERSON HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD., 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1962 
It is a pleasure to be here as you launch 

the 1962 heart fund drive, because you are 

embarking upon werk that will mean the 
saving of lives from heart disease. 

It is also a privilege to share my thoughts 
with you about this teamwork for health, 
because I count myself as one of you, help- 
ing to advance the fight against heart dis- 
ease. In my home State of Rhode Irland, I 
have long been a member of our heart asso- 
ciation. I have followed the course and 
progress also of our parent body, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association. Therefore, as a col- 
league, I know that you can take justifiable 
pride in your organization, its goals, and its 
performances. 

Let me say here, emphatically, that I hold 
the heart association itself is essential to 
victory against heart disease. The job is 
not one that can otherwise be done. Govern- 
ment cannot do it alone, nor can the medical 
and health professions. But the partnership 
of the heart association, medicine, official 
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agencies, research institutions, and other in- 
terests can conquer heart disease. 

That we can move ahead to the virtual 
conquest of heart disease in our century 
is more than a vague hope. It is a strong 
probability. This is the opinion of author- 
ities in science and medicine. But they 
base their optimism upon a sobering fact: 
we cannot win unless we continue and 
strengthen our endeavors until they repre- 
sent the utmost in an all-out attack. This 
we have not yet done. Among many others, 
however, I am confident that we can do it. 

Why do those of us who have closely en- 
gaged the enemy of disease for years feel 
that such success is possible? 

It is because of the successes of recent 
years. Progress has been made on many 
fronts. Skirmishes and battles have been 
fought against heart disease and more and 
more are being won year by year. 

Let us glance at these victories and see 
some of the fruits of the cooperative efforts 
against heart disease in which the heart 
association has played a vital role. 

Advances have been made against the 
greatest of heart killers: hardening of the 
arteries, which leads to coronary attacks and 
strokes. Progress in the treatment and 
Management of coronary disease is now re- 
sulting in the restoration of many thousands 
of its victims to rewarding economic and 
social employment. Surgery now can help 
relieve some kinds of coronary and arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease; clot-blocked arteries 
can be cleared or replaced, for instance, and 
even a sizable number of victims of deadly 
strokes can be saved by dramatic new op- 
erations. Drugs to strengthen the heart 
and prevent further blood clotting are help- 
ing many heart victims and are getting 
better all the time, 

Hypertension—or high blood pressure—is 
also one of the major problems in the com- 
plex of diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels which we familiarly call heart disease. 
There was very little that could be done 
a few years ago to help the majority of high 
blood pressure sufferers. Although there is 
as yet no specific preventive or cure, progress 
in treatment to date has been heartening. 
Surgery, psychotherapy, and diets have been 
used with beneficial effects in certain pa- 
tients. But, the most striking advances 
have been in drug therapy. Today, scores 
of drugs of varying types and potencies are 
available. While none is ideal, these drugs, 
singly or in combinations, can lessen the 
severity of hypertension in most patients 
and control it to some degree in others. 

Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
eases are another component of the heart 
disease complex against which practical ad- 
vances have been made. The programs of 
heart associations working with others in 
rheumatic fever—rheumatic heart disease 
prevention and control are paying off. Our 
physicians have the techniques and the 
therapeutic agents, such as the antibiotics, 
to prevent the recurrent attacks of rheumatic 
fever which may eventuate in rheumatic 
heart disease. They also can prevent initial 
attacks by prompt, adequate treatment of 
the strep infections which precede first on- 
slaughts of rheumatic fever. Even when 
rheumatic heart disease does result, modern 
surgery can often alleviate or correct the 
heart valve damage it does. 

In congenital heart disease, great strides 
have also been made, as you well know here 
in Maryland where your physicians and 
scientists have been eminent in this field. 
The earliest heart operations were just com- 
ing into use only a few years ago. But 
since then one congenital heart defect after 
another has yielded to the diagnostician’s 
and surgeon’s skills. Now babies and chil- 
dren with malformations that would end 
their lives early, or limit them through life, 
can be saved and helped. 

All of this work, against all the kinds of 
heart disease, in which you share, means 
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that thousands of heart patients, once 
doomed to invalidism or early death, are 
today leading useful and productive lives. 
This has come about because of burgeoning 
research, the application of its new knowl- 
edge, and education of people about heart 
disease, which the heart association and its 
partners have supported. 

Now, what has made possible the nation- 
wide record of heart progress? More prog- 
ress has been won in the past decade and 
& half than in all previous history. What 
brought this about? 

About 15 years ago—certainly a notable 
period in the history of the fight against 
heart disease—the members of the American 
Heart Association, then a professional so- 
ciety of cardiologists, reorganized itself. As 
you know, they increased their professional 
functions to include research, education, and 
community services. They also brought 
into being a public and voluntary structure, 
with active, working members from all walks 
of life, that relied on the people for direct 
support and that began to help mobilize 
America’s heart resources on a nationwide 
scale. 

About the same time, in response to an 
overwhelming need and with the strong sup- 
port of American Heart Association leaders, 
both political parties in Congress joined in 
unanimous passage of the National Heart 
Act, a bill which created the National Heart 
Institute. The Institute was thus estab- 
lished as one of the Pubile Health Service’s 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., and is, I think, an institution in which 
your State can take pride and in which many 
of your citizens work. 

Over the years, as chairman of the House 
of Representatives committee in charge of 
appropriations for health, education, and 
welfare, I have watched, encouraged, and 
worked for the continued growth of these 
two splendid and complementary organiza- 
tions—the American Heart Association and 
National Heart Institute. It has been a 
source of no little pleasure to me to observe 
that this partnership of a voluntary group 
and an agency of the Federal Government 
has been followed in practice and spirit ever 
since the beginning. 

On the part of the heart association, I 
know, the relationship has been one of co- 
operation in the finest and fullest sense. 
The same is true on the part of the Heart 
Institute. The total heart program of the 
Public Health Service has always been ad- 
ministered, both in organization and opera- 
tion, as the Federal Government's participa- 
tion in a collaborative undertaking against 
heart disease, joining the partnership of all 
interests in the cardiovascular field. 

We in Congress, who have shared and led 
in congressional actions for health, are 
aware, you may be sure, of the essentiality of 
this partnership and of the significance of 
the heart association as well as of the official 
agency. 

The participation of the heart association 
has been indispensable to progress and will 
continue to be so. The official agencies, on 
the other hand, are also essential, just as are 
the medical and health professions. As I 
look toward the future, I visualize this 
strong combination of resources as abso- 
lutely necessary to maximum progress. 

Now let me turn to other points that 
should also be emphasized. One is the need 
for the voluntary effort and the heart fund. 
Sometimes we hear questions, sincere but 
based on incomplete information, as to 
whether needs are not already being ade- 
quately met. Aren't there enough funds, 
someone may ask, from the Federal heart 
appropriations? Why should I give to the 
heart association? Do people want to con- 
tinue contributing? 

Let me say that I believe people do want 
to support the fight against heart disease 
and all disease. They want an all-out at- 
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tack by their Government, the health and 
medical professions, and their voluntary 
agencies. I believe that people are willing 
to help the Heart Fund and eager to speed 
the conquest of heart disease. 

Let me also say that funds put into the 
attack by either the heart association or the 
Heart Institute have not been too much, or 
even enough, to do the job that must be 
done. 

Let me stress, furthermore, that the volun- 
tary effort is both necessary and important. 
It provides maximum opportunity for the 
individual to give freely to the area of his 
choice. It obviates the hazards that lie in 
complete dependency upon programs derived 
from tax funds. It encourages and helps 
guide the endeavors of others. It is an ef- 
fective partner for other groups, both public 
and private, lay and professional, which 
compromise our resources for health. 

The heart association holds the chance 
for individual participation, for service in a 
very direct and personal sense. Those who 
work on behalf of the heart association and 
those who contribute do so of their own 
free will and so help maintain a character- 
istically American tradition that is a prime 
source of our national strength. 

The heart association can adapt quickly 
to the changing needs and dimensions of 
the complex problem of heart disease. It 
can be rapidly responsive, for example, to 
new challenges for special kinds of com- 
munity health services to help heart pa- 
tients. Its whole history has been one of 
meeting just such challenges. 

You will also, I feel sure, meet the chal- 
lenge that brings you together today. It 
is no small challenge, in face of the job 
against heart disease that remains to be 
done. 

When we consider what resources we must 
have to finish that job, there are two main 
points it is well to have in mind. One is 
the size and nature of the problem of 
heart disease. The other is the solid op- 
portunities for greater progress and the sub- 
stantial, unmet needs in research and edu- 
cation and community services. 

The great strides we have made in recent 
years in mobilizing resources and support, 
both private and public, are large only when 
viewed in terms of our past neglect of this 
disease enemy. They do not appear so nearly 
large when we view them in terms of the host 
of unsolved problems and the opportunities 
we can and should seize. 

The very nature and size of heart disease 
is perhaps overlooked at times. Yet the im- 
pact of heart disease is a challenge to every 
man, woman, and child. It forms a constant 
threat of death, disability, heavy economic 
loss, or disruption and ruin to families, 
homes, and careers. 

The No. 1 killer, heart disease causes well 
over half of all deaths in the United States 
each year. 

The total number of heart deaths is still 
increasing. In 1940 there were 538,000 
deaths from heart disease. In 1950 there 
were 745,000 deaths. In 1961 there were 
over 900,000 heart deaths. 

At least 10,100,000 persons are afflicted 
with heart disease, to the National 
Health Survey of the Government. Over 
half of these persons are in the age group 
25-64. 

The economic costs of heart disease are 
vast: In 1960, compensation and pension 
payments to veterans disabled by heart dis- 
ease amounted to $464,000. The cost of lost 
productivity in 1958 of persons in the labor 
force disabled by heart disease has been 
estimated at $1,210 million. 

The costs and toll of heart disease will in- 
crease further unless we make greater prog- 
ress toward its conquest. Are there real op- 
portunities to achieve such progress? I hold 
that the answer is a resounding pes.“ 
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This is true in research. We have won no 
really major victory, for example, against 
hardening of the arteries nor high blood 
pressure. We have won skirmishes and 
battles. We have not yet won the war. 
Thousands have been helped, but hundreds 
of thousands have not, and cannot be on the 
basis of today’s knowledge. Many scientists 
feel, however, that there are so many re- 
search areas of opportunity today in harden- 
ing of the arteries that, given adequate man- 
power, facilities, and funds, the answer 
needed for victory can be uncovered. 

In the field of education, both for the pub- 
lic and for research scientists, physicians, and 
health workers, much remains to be done. 
The area of training shows needs, for ex- 
ample, to increase research manpower and 
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that of the health professions. Ways and 
means also need to be developed to improve 
the transmission of knowledge among scien- 
tists and to those who apply useful knowl- 
edge as it comes from research. Much more 
can be done in public education, too. The 
heart story has not yet been fully told to 
everyone. 

The area of community services also pro- 
vides challenging opportunities. Far more 
can be done in this field. Here alone lies 
more than sufficient evidence of the need for 
heart funds and new and increased activ- 
ities. Services to patients in cooperation 
with their physicians, as in the provision of 
home care and home nursing programs, are 
an opportunity of great challenge and need. 
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As you take stock of the size and nature 
of the enemy, heart disease, then, and the 
needs and opportunities for progress against 
it, you will find solid ground for the convic- 
tion that you are embarking upon a most 
important endeavor for a truly worthwhile 
cause. 

In closing, let me wish you every success 
and say again that I view the future as one 
bright with promise for progress. I could 
not hold this view without an equally strong 
feeling that the combined forces of the heart 
association, the medical and health pro- 
fessions, research institutions, and the of- 
ficial agencies will continue and grow as the 
essential partnership which will win victory 
over heart disease. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Father J. Garvan Cavanagh, as- 
sistant priest, St. Francis Xavier Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Alexandria, La., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Come, Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of 
Thy people and kindle in them the 
fire of Thy love. Send forth Thy spirit, 
and they shall be created and Thou 
shalt renew the face of the earth. 
O God, who by the light of the Holy 
Spirit didst instruct the hearts of Thy 
people, grant that by the same Spirit 
we may ever be truly wise and always 
rejoice in Thy consolations, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
of yesterday be considered as havirg 
been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 202) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, I transmit herewith the 
15th annual report, covering U.S. par- 
ticipation in the United Nations during 
the year 1960. 


These activities took place during the 
tenure of the previous administration. 
But U.S. support of the United Nations 
has never been and must never become 
a partisan matter. The aims of the 
United Nations—as expressed in the 
charter—are comparable to the aims of 
the United States as expressed in the 
Constitution. Both documents affirm 
ideals and principles which transcend 
partisanship. 

When all nations adopt as their own— 
and conduct their affairs in accord 
with—the objectives of the United Na- 
tions Charter, our hopes and expecta- 
tions for the world organization will be 
fulfilled, 

Until then, the United Nations must 
serve as a forum for parliamentary di- 
plomacy in which our Nation, in concert 
with others, can sustain these hopes and 
expectations. In a dangerous and disor- 
derly world, the United States cannot 
conduct its foreign policy exclusively 
through the United Nations. We must 
and we do—pursue national aims also 
through direct diplomacy and negotia- 
tions with individual countries and with- 
in associations more limited in size and 
purpose than the United Nations. While 
doing so, we can continue to demonstrate 
day by day in the United Nations that 
our objectives in the world are in broad 
harmony with those of the great major- 
ity of other nations. 

This report and the record of 15 previ- 
ous years prove that the United Nations 
now makes a major contribution to the 
maintenance of peace, the welcoming of 
new nations, the economic and social 
growth of large areas of the world, the 
validation of a civilized view of human 
rights, and the endless adjustments, ac- 
commodations, and agreements that are 
the daily business of a world community. 

The degree to which members of the 
United Nations have adopted as their 
own the objectives of the charter can be 
assessed. Each national delegation, in 
the policies it pursues and the votes it 
casts, exposes to all its peaceful or ag- 
gressive intentions—its candor or its 
cynicism—its hopes or its fears—its ma- 
turity or its immaturity—its capacity for 
leadership or its weakness in action, and 
finally, the worth of its word. In the 
forum of the United Nations, each na- 
tion is put to the test; and each reveals 
its contribution—for good or evil—to hu- 
man hopes and human expectations. 

It is my firm purpose to see to it that 
in the United Nations, as elsewhere, the 


United States measures up to the prin- 
ciples of the charter. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 15, 1962. 


STRENGTHENING OF PROGRAMS 
FOR PROTECTION OF CONSUMER 
INTERESTS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 364) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Consumers, by definition, include us 
all. They are the largest economic 
group in the economy, affecting and af- 
fected by almost every public and pri- 
vate economic decision. Two-thirds of 
all spending in the economy is by con- 
sumers. But they are the only impor- 
tant group in the economy who are not 
effectively organized, whose views are 
often not heard. 

The Federal Government—by nature 
the highest spokesman for all the peo- 
ple—has a special obligation to be alert 
to the consumer’s needs and to advance 
the consumer’s interests. Ever since 
legislation was enacted in 1872 to pro- 
tect the consumer from frauds involving 
use of the U.S. mail, the Congress and 
executive branch have been increasingly 
aware of their responsibility to make 
certain that our Nation’s economy fairly 
and adequately serves consumers’ inter- 
ests. 

In the main, it has served them ex- 
tremely well. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has enjoyed both higher income and 
a greater variety of goods and services. 
As a result our standard of living is the 
highest in the world—and, in less than 
20 years, it should rise an additional 50 
percent. 

Fortunate as we are, we nevertheless 
cannot afford waste in consumption any 
more than we can afford inefficiency in 
business or Government. If consumers 
are offered inferior products, if prices 
are exorbitant, if drugs are unsafe or 
worthless, if the consumer is unable to 
choose on an informed basis, then his 
dollar is wasted, his health and safety 
may be threatened, and the national in- 
terest suffers. On the other hand, in- 
creased efforts to make the best possible 
use of their incomes can contribute more 
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to the well-being of most families than 
equivalent efforts to raise their incomes. 

The march of technology—affecting, 
for example, the foods we eat, the medi- 
cines we take, and the many appliances 
we use in our homes—has increased the 
difficulties of the consumer along with 
his opportunities; and it has outmoded 
many of the old laws and regulations 
and made new legislation necessary. 
The typical supermarket before World 
War II stocked about 1,500 separate food 
items—an impressive figure by any 
standard. But today it carries over 
6,000. Ninety percent of the prescrip- 
tions written today are for drugs that 
were unknown 20 years ago. Many of 
the new products used every day in the 
home are highly complex. The house- 
wife is called upon to be an amateur 
electrician, mechanic, chemist, toxicol- 
ogist, dietitian, and mathematician— 
but she is rarely furnished the infor- 
mation she needs to perform these tasks 
proficiently. 

Marketing is increasingly impersonal. 
Consumer choice is influenced by mass 
advertising utilizing highly developed 
arts of persuasion. The consumer typi- 
cally cannot know whether drug prep- 
arations meet minimum standards of 
safety, quality, and efficacy. He usually 
does not know how much he pays for 
consumer credit; whether one prepared 
food has more nutritional value than 
another; whether the performance of a 
product will in fact meet his needs; or 
whether the “large economy size” is 
really a bargain. 

Nearly all of the programs offered by 
this administration—e.g., the expansion 
of world trade, the improvement of 
medical care, the reduction of passenger 
taxes, the strengthening of mass transit, 
the development of conservation and 
recreation areas and low-cost power— 
are of direct or inherent importance to 
consumers. Additional legislative and 
administrative action is required, how- 
ever, if the Federal Government is to 
meet its responsibility to consumers in 
the exercise of their rights. These 
rights include: 

(1) The right to safety—to be pro- 
tected against the marketing of goods 
which are hazardous to health or life. 

(2) The right to be informed—to be 
protected against fraudulent, deceitful, 
or grossly misleading information, ad- 
vertising, labeling, or other practices, and 
to be given the facts he needs to make 
an informed choice. 

(3) The right to choose—to be as- 
sured, wherever possible, access to a 
variety of products and services at com- 
petitive prices; and in those industries 
in which competition is not workable and 
Government regulation is substituted, an 
assurance of satisfactory quality and 
service at fair prices. 

(4) The right to be heard—to be as- 
sured that consumer interests will re- 
ceive full and sympathetic consideration 
in the formulation of Government policy, 
and fair and expeditious treatment in 
its administrative tribunals. 

To promote the fuller realization of 
these consumer rights, it is necessary 
that existing Government programs be 
strengthened, that Government organ- 
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ization be improved, and, in certain 
areas, that new legislation be enacted. 
I. STRENGTHENING OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


This administration has sponsored a 
wide range of specific actions to 
strengthen existing programs. Major 
progress has already been achieved or 
is in prospect in several important areas. 
And the 1963 budget includes recom- 
mendations to improve the effectiveness 
of almost every major program of con- 
sumer protection. 

(1) Food and drug protection. Thou- 
sands of common household items now 
available to consumers contain poten- 
tially harmful substances. Hundreds of 
new uses for such products as food ad- 
ditives, food colorings and pesticides are 
found every year, adding new potential 
hazards. To provide better protection 
and law enforcement in this vital area, 
I have recommended a 25-percent in- 
crease in staff for the Food and Drug 
Administration in the budget now pend- 
ing before the Congress, the largest 
single increase in the agency’s history. 
In addition, to assure more effective 
registration of pesticides, a new division 
has been established in the Department 
of Agriculture; and increased appropria- 
tions have been requested for pesticide 
regulation and for meat and poultry 
inspection activities. 

(2) Safer transportation. As Ameri- 
cans make more use of highway and air 
transportation than any other nation, 
increased speed and congestion have re- 
quired us to take special safety measures. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has re- 
examined the Nation’s air traffic control 
requirements and is designing an im- 
proved system to enhance the safety and 
efficiency of future air traffic. 

The Secretary of Commerce has estab- 
lished an Office of Highway Safety in the 
Bureau of Public Roads to promote pub- 
lic support of highway safety standards, 
coordinate use of highway safety re- 
search findings, and encourage coopera- 
tion of State and local governments, 
industry, and allied groups—the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is likewise strengthening its accident 
prevention work—and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is strengthening 
its enforcement of safety requirements 
for motor carriers. 

In addition, I am requesting the De- 
partments of Commerce and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to review, with 
representatives of the automobile indus- 
try, those changes in automobile design 
and equipment which will help reduce 
the unconscionable toll of human life on 
the highways and the pollution of the 
air we breathe. Additional legislation 
does not appear required at this time in 
view of the automobile industry’s action 
to incorporate in the new model design 
changes which will reduce air pollution. 

(3) Financial protection. Important 
steps are being taken to help assure more 
adequate protection for the savings that 
prudent consumers lay aside for the 
future purchase of costly items, for the 
rainy day, for their children’s education, 
or to meet their retirement needs. 

Legislation enacted last year has 
strengthened the insurance program of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 
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The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has undertaken at the request of 
the Congress a major investigation of the 
securities market which should provide 
the basis for later legislation and ad- 
ministrative measures. 

The Postmaster General and the De- 
partment of Justice have stepped up en- 
forcement of the mail fraud statutes. 
Arrests for mail fraud last year set an 
alltime record; and convictions increased 
by 35 percent over the previous year. 

(4) More effective regulation. The 
independent regulatory agencies also re- 
port increased emphasis on programs di- 
rectly helpful to consumers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted proceedings designed to 
prevent excessive charges for moving 
household goods in interstate commerce. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
cently taken action to protect air trav- 
elers from abuses of overbooking. 

The Federal Trade Commission has in- 
tensified its actions against deceptive 
trade practices and false advertising 
affecting a variety of goods, including 
refrigerators, house paint, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, kitchen uten- 
sils, food wrapping, and carpets. 

The Federal Power Commission is 
initiating a vigorous program to assure 
consumers of reasonable natural gas 
prices while assuring them of adequate 
supplies—revitalizing all of its regula- 
tory programs in the electric power 
field—and undertaking a national power 
survey designed to identify ways of 
bringing down power costs in the decades 
ahead by making the best possible use 
of our capital and energy resources; and 
I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation and make available funds to 
enable the Commission to provide for 34 
million natural gas consumers the in- 
formation similar to that now provided 
electrical consumers on typical bills in 
various areas, thus spotlighting abnor- 
mally high rates and stimulating better 
industry performance. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is actively reviewing the tele- 
vision network program selection process 
and encouraging the expanded develop- 
ment of educational television stations; 
and it will also step up in fiscal year 
1963 its enforcement program to prevent 
interference with air navigation signals, 
distress calls, and other uses of radio im- 
portant to public safety. 

For all of the major regulatory agen- 
cies, I am recommending increased ap- 
propriations for 1963 to provide the in- 
creased staff necessary for more effective 
protection of the consumer and public 
interest. 

Of the important changes in agency 
organizational procedure recommended 
last year to eliminate delays and 
strengthen decision making, the great 
majority have been authorized by re- 
organization plans or legislation and are 
being put into practice by agency heads; 
and, to permit similar improvements in 
the operations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission through greater dele- 
gation of assignments, I recommend en- 
actment this year of legislation along 
the lines of S. 2135 for the SEC and S. 
1605 and H.R. 6956 for the FPC. 
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(5) Housing costs and quality. The 
largest purchase most consumers make 
in their lifetimes is a home. In the past 
year, significant steps have been taken 
to reduce the cost of financing housing 
and to improve housing quality. The 
level of interest rates and other charges 
on mortgage loans has been reduced by 
a variety of Federal actions. Under au- 
thority provided by the Housing Act of 
1961, new programs have been started 
(a) to encourage experimental construc- 
tion methods likely to develop better 
housing at lower cost, (b) to provide low- 
er interest rates and longer maturities on 
loans for rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing, (c) to provide especially low cost 
rental housing for moderate income fam- 
ilies, and (d) to provide housing for do- 
mestic farm labor. The same legislation 
also authorized demonstration grants to 
develop better methods of providing 
housing for low income families. 

(6) Consumer information and re- 
search—and consumer representation 
in Government. Goverment can help 
consumers to help themselves by devel- 
oping and making available reliable in- 
formation. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy will undertake, under the budget pro- 
posed for fiscal 1963, new studies to dis- 
cover ways of reducing monthly housing 
expenses, lowering the cost of land for 
homebuilding, and minimizing financ- 
ing charges. 

The Department of Agriculture is un- 
dertaking similar research designed to 
help raise rural housing standards and 
reduce costs. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
will expand its Consumer Consultant 
Program which, together with the home 
demonstration program of the Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, now provides val- 
uable information directly to consumers 
on product trends, food standards, and 
protection guides. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now 
conducting a nationwide survey of con- 
sumer expenditures, income, and sav- 
ings, which will be used to update the 
widely used Consumer Price Index and 
to prepare model family budgets. 

Too little has been done to make avail- 
able to consumers the results of perti- 
nent Government research. In addition 
to the types of studies mentioned above, 
many agencies are engaged—as aids to 
those principally concerned with their 
activities, in cooperation with industry 
or for Federal procurement purposes— 
in testing the performance of certain 
products, developing standards and spec- 
ifications and assembling a wide range 
of related information which would be 
of immense use to consumers and con- 
sumer organizations. The beneficial 
results of these efforts—in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, De- 
fense, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and in the General Services Ad- 
ministration and other agencies—should 
be more widely published. This is but 
one part of a wider problem: the fail- 
ure of governmental machinery to as- 
sure specific consideration of the con- 
sumer’s needs and point of view. With 
this in mind, I am directing: 

First, that the Council of Economic 
Advisers create a Consumers’ Advisory 
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Council, to examine and provide advice 
to the Government on issues of broad 
economic policy, on governmental pro- 
grams protecting consumer needs, and 
on needed improvements in the flow of 
consumer research material to the pub- 
lic; this Consumers’ Council will also 
give interested individuals and organiza- 
tions a voice in these matters; 

Second, that the head of each Federal 
agency whose activities bear signifi- 
cantly on consumer welfare designate a 
special assistant in his office to advise 
and assist him in assuring adequate and 
effective attention to consumer interests 
in the work of the agency, to act as 
liaison with consumer and related or- 
ganizations, and to place increased em- 
phasis on preparing and making avail- 
able pertinent research findings for 
consumers in clear and usable form; and 

Third, that the Postmaster General 
undertake a pilot program by displaying, 
in at least 100 selected post offices, 
samples of publications useful to con- 
sumers and by providing facilities for 
the easier purchase of such publications. 

Il. NEW LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR ADDED 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


In addition to the foregoing measures, 
new legislative authority is also essential 
to advance and protect the consumer 
interest. 

(A) Strengthen regulatory authority 
over foods and drugs. The successful 
development of more than 9,000 new 
drugs in the last 25 years has saved 
countless lives and relieved millions of 
victims of acute and chronic illnesses. 
However, new drugs are being placed on 
the market with no requirement that 
there be either advanve proof that they 
will be effective in treating the diseases 
and conditions for which they are rec- 
ommended or the prompt reporting of 
adverse reactions. These new drugs pre- 
sent greater hazards as well as greater 
potential benefits than ever before 
for they are widely used, they are often 
very potent, and they are promoted by 
aggressive sales campaigns that may 
tend to overstate their merits and fail 
to indicate the risks involved in their 
use. For example, over 20 percent of 
the new drugs listed since 1956 in the 
publication New and Non- Official Drugs 
were found, upon being tested, to be in- 
capable of sustaining one or more of 
their sponsor's claims regarding their 
therapeutic effect. There is no way of 
measuring the needless suffering, the 
money innocently squandered, and the 
protraction of illnesses resulting from 
the use of such ineffective drugs. 

The physician and consumer should 
have the assurance, from an impartial 
scientific source, that any drug or thera- 
peutic device on the market today is 
safe and effective for its intended use; 
that it has the strength and quality 
represented; and that the accompanying 
promotional material tells the full 
story—its bad effects as well as its good. 
They should be able to identify the drug 
by a simple, common name in order to 
avoid confusion and to enable the pur- 
chaser to buy the quality drugs he ac- 
a needs at the lowest competitive 
price. 

Existing law gives no such assurance 
to the consumer—a fact highlighted by 
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the thoroughgoing investigation led by 
Senator Kerauver. It is time to give 
American men, women and children the 
same protection we have been giving 
hogs, sheep and cattl- since 1913, under 
an act forbidding the marketing of 
worthless serums and other drugs for 
the treatment of these animals, 

There are other problems to meet in 
this area: 

An extensive underground traffic exists 
in habit-forming barbiturates (seda- 
tives) and amphetamines (stimulants). 
Because of inadequate supervision over 
distribution, these drugs are contribut- 
ing to accidents, to juvenile delinquency 
and to crime. 

Two billion dollars worth of cosmetics 
are marketed yearly, many without ade- 
quate safety testing. Thousands of 
women have suffered burns and other in- 
juries to the eyes, skin and hair by un- 
— or inadequately tested beauty 

Factory inspections now authorized by 
the pure food and drug laws are seriously 
hampered by the fact that the law does 
not clearly require the manufacturer to 
allow inspection of certain records. An 
uncooperative small minority of manu- 
facturers can engage in a game of hide 
and seek with the Government in order 
to avoid adequate inspection. But pro- 
tection of the public health is not a game. 
It is of vital importance to each and every 
citizen. 

A fifth of all the meat slaughtered in 
the United States is not now inspected by 
the Department of Agriculture, because 
the coverage of the Meat Inspection Act 
is restricted to meat products moving 
across State lines. This incomplete cov- 
erage contributes to the diversion of un- 
healthy animals to processing channels 
where the products are uninspected and 
can, therefore, be a threat to human 
health. 

In short, existing laws in the food, 
drug, and cosmetic area are inadequate 
to assure the necessary protection the 
American consumer deserves. To over- 
come these serious statutory gaps, I rec- 
ommend: 

(1) First, legislation to strengthen and 
broaden existing laws in the food and 
drug field to provide consumers with 
better, safer, and less expensive drugs, 
by authorizing the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to: 

(a) Require a showing that new drugs 
and therapeutic devices are effective for 
their intended use—as well as safe—be- 
fore they are placed on the market; 

(b) Withdraw approval of any such 
drug or device when there is substantial 
doubt as to its safety or efficacy, and re- 
quire manufacturers to report any in- 
formation bearing on its safety or efi- 
cacy; 

(c) Require drug and therapeutic de- 
vice manufacturers to maintain facil- 
ities and controls that will assure the 
reliability of their product; 

(d) Require batch-by-batch testing 
and certification of all antibiotics; 

(e) Assign simple common names to 
drugs; 

(£) Establish an enforceable system of 
preventing the illicit distribution of 
habit-forming barbiturates and amphet- 
amines; 
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(g) Require cosmetics to be tested and 
proved safe before they are marketed; 
and 

(h) Institute more effective inspection 
to determine whether food, drug, cos- 
metics, and therapeutic devices are be- 
ing manufactured and marketed in ac- 
cordance with the law; 

(2) Second, legislation to authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission to re- 
quire that advertising of prescription 
drugs directed to physicians disclose the 
ingredients, the efficacy, and the adverse 
effects of such drugs; and 

(3) Third, legislation to broaden the 
coverage of the Meat Inspection Act 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, to promote adequate inspec- 
tion—in cooperation with the States and 
industry—of all meat slaughtered in the 
United States. 

(B) Require “truth in lending.” Con- 
sumer debt outstanding, including mort- 
gage credit, has almost tripled in the 
last decade and now totals well over 
$200 billion. Its widespread availability 
has given consumers more flexibility in 
the timing of their purchases. But, in 
many instances, serious abuses have oc- 
curred. Under the chairmanship of 
Senator Dovctas, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has been conducting a detailed ex- 
amination of such abuses. The testi- 
mony received shows a clear need for 
protection of consumers against charges 
of interest rates and fees far higher than 
apparent without any real knowledge 
on the part of the borrowers of the true 
amounts they are being charged. Pur- 
chasers of used cars in one study, for 
example, paid interest charges averag- 
ing 25 percent a year, and ranging well 
above this; yet very few were aware of 
how much they were actually paying for 
credit. 

Excessive and untimely use of credit 
arising out of ignorance of its true cost 
is harmful both to the stability of the 
economy and to the welfare of the public. 
Legislation should therefore be enacted 
requiring lenders and vendors to disclose 
to borrowers in advance the actual 
amounts and rates which they will be 
paying for credit. Such legislation, sim- 
ilar in this sense to the truth-in-secu- 
rities laws of 1933-34, would not control 
prices or charges. But it would require 
full disclosure to installment buyers and 
other prospective credit users, and thus 
permit consumers to make informed de- 
cisions before signing on the dotted line. 
Inasmuch as the specific credit practices 
which such a bill would be designed to 
correct are closely related to and often 
combined with other types of misleading 
trade practices which the Federal Trade 
Commission is already regulating, I rec- 
ommend that enforcement of the new 
authority be assigned to the Commission. 
The Government agencies most con- 
cerned in this area have been cooperat- 
ing with the subcommittee in developing 
the information necessary to prepare a 
workable and effective bill; and in view 
of the exhaustive hearings already held, 
I hope that the Congress can complete 
action on this important matter before 
it adjourns. 
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(C) Manufacture of all-channel tele- 
vision sets. Five out of six home tele- 
vision receivers today are equipped to 
receive programs on only the 12 very- 
high-frequency (VHF) channels. As a 
result, in most areas, stations desiring 
to operate on any of the 70 ultra-high- 
frequency (UHF) channels would usually 
have such small audiences that there 
is little incentive to make the substantial 
initial investment and continuing ex- 
penditures that effective broadcasting 
requires. The result is a sharply re- 
stricted choice for consumers. 

After extensive study, the Federal 
Communications Commission has con- 
cluded that an effective and genuinely 
competitive nationwide television service, 
with adequate provision for local outlets 
and educational stations, is not possible 
within the narrow confines of 12 VHF 
channels. Legislation now before the 
Congress would authorize the Commis- 
sion to prescribe the performance char- 
acteristics of all new television receivers 
shipped in interstate commerce to assure 
that they can receive both VHF and UHF 
signals. I strongly urge its passage as 
the most economical and practical 
method of broadening the range of pro- 
grams available. This step, together 
with the Federal aid for construction of 
educational television stations which is 
nearing final passage by the Congress, 
will speed the full realization of tele- 
vision’s great potential. 

(D) Strengthen laws promoting com- 
petition and prohibiting monopoly. The 
most basic and longstanding protections 
for the right of consumers, to a choice 
at a competitive price, are the various 
laws designed to assure effective compe- 
tition and to prevent monopoly. The 
Sherman Act of 1890, the Clayton Act of 
1914, and many related laws are the 
strongest shields the consumer possesses 
against the growth of unchecked mo- 
nopoly power. In addition to the meas- 
ure now nearing final passage which 
would provide subpena powers for civil 
as well as criminal antitrust investiga- 
tions, several other improvements are 
needed: 

(1) The Federal Trade Commission 
should be empowered to issue temporary 
cease-and-desist orders against the con- 
tinuance of unfair competitive practices 
while cases concerned with permanent 
relief from such practices are pending 
before the Commission. Under the pres- 
ent law, smaller competitors may be 
driven into bankruptcy or forced to ac- 
cept merger on adverse terms long be- 
fore present remedies become effective, 
thus reducing the competitive safeguards 
vital for the consumer. Similarly, de- 
ceptive trade practices in consumer goods 
may do their damage long before the 
Commission can “lock the barn door.” 
I, therefore, reiterate my previous rec- 
ommendation that the Congress give 
prompt consideration to effective legisla- 
tion to accomplish this purpose. 

(2) The consumer’s right to a reason- 
able price can also be adversely affected 
by mergers of two business firms which 
substantially reduce effective competi- 
tion. As in the case of unfair methods 
of competition, damage once done is 
often irreparable, and the Government, 
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acting through the courts, cannot read- 
ily restore the degree of competition 
existing prior to the merger. Accord- 
ingly, I strongly recommend enactment 
of legislation to require reasonable ad- 
vance notice to the Department of Jus- 
tice and to the appropriate Commission 
or Board of any merger expected to re- 
sult in a firm of stbstantial size. This 
will enable the businessman to obtain 
advice in advance, without litigation, 
as to whether a proposed merger would 
be regarded as contrary to the public 
interest. In addition, along with the 
recommended authority for the FTC to 
issue cease-and-desist orders, it is an 
essential safeguard against combinations 
which might cause unwarranted in- 
creases in consumer prices. 

(3) In view of the potentially anti- 
competitive abuses to which the use of 
patents and trademarks are by nature 
subject, I recommend enactment of leg- 
islation requiring publication of the 
terms of all settlement agreements be- 
tween different persons applying for pat- 
ent rights on the same invention—for 
recent hearings have shown that such 
agreements may include features de- 
signed to weaken future competition at 
the expense of the consumer; and enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the FTC 
to apply for the cancellation of any 
trademark which is, or becomes, the 
common descriptive name of an article 
and thus should be in the public domain. 
While a competitor has such a right to- 
day, it is important—if the FTC is to 
have clear authority to halt this kind 
of unfair commercial advantage—that 
the Senate insert this provision in its 
review of trademark legislation (H.R. 
4333) already approved by the House. 

(E) “Truth in packaging.” Just as 
consumers have the right to know what 
is in their credit contract, so also do 
they have the right to know what is in 
the package they buy. Senator Hart and 
his subcommittee are to be commended 
for the important investigation they are 
now conducting into packaging and la- 
beling practices. 

In our modern society good packaging 
meets Many consumer needs, among 
them convenience, freshness, safety and 
attractive appearance. But often in re- 
cent years, as the hearings have demon- 
strated, these benefits have been accom- 
panied by practices which frustrate the 
consumer’s efforts to get the best value 
for his dollar. In many cases the label 
seems designed to conceal rather than to 
reveal the true contents of the package. 
Sometimes the consumer cannot readily 
ascertain the net amount of the product, 
or the ratio of solid contents to air. 
Frequently he cannot readily compute 
the comparative costs per unit of differ- 
ent brands packed in odd sizes, or of the 
same brand in large, giant, king size, or 
jumbo packages. And he may not real- 
ize that changes in the customary size or 
shape of the package may account for 
apparent bargains, or that “cents off” 
promotions are often not real savings. 

Misleading, fraudulent or unhelpful 
practices such as these are clearly in- 
compatible with the efficient and equita- 
ble functioning of our free competitive 
economy. Under our system, consumers 
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have a right to expect that packages will 
carry reliable and readily usable in- 
formation about their contents. And 
those manufacturers whose products are 
sold in such packages have a right to ex- 
pect that their competitors will be re- 
quired to adhere to the same standards. 
Upon completion of our own survey of 
these packaging and labeling abuses, in 
full cooperation with the Senate sub- 
committee, I shall make recommenda- 
tions as to the appropriate roles of 
private business and the Federal Govern- 
ment in improving packaging standards 
and achieving more specific disclosure of 
the quantity and ingredients of the prod- 
uct inside the package in a form con- 
venient to and usable by the consumer. 

As all of us are consumers, these ac- 
tions and proposals in the interest of 
consumers are in the interest of us all. 
The budgetary investment required by 
these programs is very modest—but they 
can yield rich dividends in strengthening 
our free competitive economy, our stand- 
ard of living and health and our tradi- 
tionally high ethical patterns of business 
conduct. Fair competition aids both 
business and consumer. 

It is my hope that this message, and 
the recommendations and requests it 
contains, can help alert every agency and 
branch of Government to the needs of 
our consumers. Their voice is not al- 
ways as loudly heard in Washington as 
the voices of smaller and better-organ- 
ized groups—nor is their point of view 
always defined and presented. But 
under our economic as well as our politi- 
cal form of democracy, we share an obli- 
gation to protect the common interest 
in every decision we make. I ask the 
Congress and every department and 
agency to help in the fulfillment of that 
obligation. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 15, 1962. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Ezra Glaser, of Falls Church, 
Va., to be an Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 10607) to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 and certain re- 
lated laws to provide for the restate- 
ment of the tariff classification provi- 
sions, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10607) to amend the 
Tarif Act of 1930 and certain related 
laws to provide for the restatement of 
the tariff classification provisions, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in recess until tomorrow at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. HOLLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 29, 
providing for the establishment of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN OFFENSES 
COMMITTED IN CONNECTION 
WITH HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide pen- 
alties for certain offenses committed in 
connection with highway construction 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PERRY 
RESERVOIR—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
officers and directors of the Central In- 
dustrial District Association adopted a 
resolution urging Congress to appropri- 
ate necessary funds for planning and 
construction of the Perry Reservoir. 

The central industrial district experi- 
enced a major flood in 1903 and a cata- 
strophic flood in 1951. This reservoir, 
together with others in the Kansas River 
Basin, would serve as additional protec- 
tion against further floods in this area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the flood control program of the 
Kaw Valley is of the utmost importance to 
the central industrial district; and 

Whereas considerable progress has been 
made in the planning and construction of 
levee systems, reservoirs, and dams of which 
the giant Tuttle Creek project is a prime ex- 
ample; and 

Whereas the proposed Perry project is also 
an integral part of the flood protection pro- 
gram and especially important to the Kansas 
City area because of its close proximity: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Central Industrial District Association 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate the n funds for its plan- 
ning, construction, and completion as soon 
as is practically possible. 

Adopted at the meeting of the board of 
directors of the Central Industrial District 
iain on this 14th day of February 


APPEARANCE OF CERTAIN WIT- 
NESSES AT TRIAL OF MACK S. 
TANE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report an original resolu- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Whereas in the case of United States of 
America v. Mack S. Tane, Criminal Action 
Numbered 61 Cr. 32, pending in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York, subpoenas ad testificandum and 
duces tecum were issued upon the applica- 
tion of the defendant, Mack S. Tane, and 
addressed as follows: 

“To Ruth Watt, who is chief clerk of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, directing her to appear as a 
witness before the said court on the 12th 
day of March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemeridian 
(which appearance has been continued by 
said court to the 19th day of March 1962 at 
10 o’clock antemeridian), and to give testi- 
mony in the above entitled cause, and to 
bring with her: 

“1. All records, correspondence, letters, 
memoranda, notes of communications, 
summaries, transcripts, and statements in 
the files of the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the United States Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, in 
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connection with its investigation of the de- 
fendant Mack S. Tane, as regards informa- 
tion concerning Mack S. Tane obtained di- 
rectly, indirectly, or derivatively by the staff 
of said subcommittee, from commissioners, 
officers, agents, or employees of the New York 
City Police Department, including the Crim- 
inal Intelligence Bureau and Squad of said 
Police Department, and the District Attorney 
of New York County, and the officers, chiefs, 
employees of his office, and the detectives 
assigned thereto; 

“2. All records, correspondence, letters, 
memoranda, notes of communications, sum- 
maries, transcripts and statements in the 
files of the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the United States Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, as 
above relates to Pase Motors, Inc. and Wesley 
Pase, and the latter’s dealings with Local 
239, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, its officers, agents and employees, con- 
cerning information obtained directly, in- 
directly or derivatively by the staff of said 
Subcommittee from commissioners, officers, 
agents or employees of the New York City 
Police Department, including the Criminal 
Intelligence Bureau and Squad of said Po- 
lice Department, and the District Attorney 
of New York County, and the officers, chiefs, 
employees of his office and the detectives as- 
signed thereto; 

“3. An official transcript of the hearings 
before the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, United States Senate, 
Eighty-Seventh Conggess, January 10, 11, 12, 
24 and 25, 1961, together with the following 
exhibits introduced in evidence, or otherwise 
employed at such hearings: Exhibits ‘1A’, 
‘1B’, ‘2’, ‘3’, ‘4’, ‘5’, ‘5A’, ‘6’, ‘TA’, “7B’, ‘8’, ‘9°, 
*10A’, ‘10B’, ‘11A’, ‘11B’, ‘12’, ‘13’, ‘14’, ‘15’, 
‘16’, ‘17’, 18’, 197, ‘20’, and ‘32’; 

“4, All records, recordings, transcripts, 
memoranda, notes, summaries and state- 
ments, of any kind and description, of any 
and all intercepted telephonic communica- 
tions and wiretaps of the defendant Mack S. 
Tane with others, obtained by the Subcom- 
mittee, its staff, agents or employees, either 
through their own efforts or the efforts of 
others; 

“5, All records, recordings, transcripts, 
memoranda, notes, summaries and state- 
ments, of any kind and description, of any 
and all intercepted communications, in- 
cluding wiretaps, room taps of conversa- 
tions, obtained by the Subcommittee from 
the New York City Police Department, its 
agencies, or branches thereof, and/or the 
District Attorney of the County of New York, 
his agents, officers or employees, of the de- 
fendant herein, with others, of the officers, 
agents and employees of Local 239, Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, with Pase Motors, Inc., 
its agents, officers or employees and/or Wes- 
ley Pase or his then attorney Leo Guzik; and 

“To Jerome S. Adlerman, who is general 
counsel of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigation of the Committee on 
Government Operations, directing him to ap- 
pear as a witness before the said court on the 
12th day of March 1962 at 10 o’clock ante- 
meridian (which appearance has been con- 
tinued by said court to the 19th day of 
March 1962 at 10 o'clock antemeridian), and 
to give testimony in the above entitled cause; 
and 

“To Paul J. Tierney, who is assistant coun- 
sel of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, directing him to appear 
as a witness before the said court on the 14th 
day of March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemeridian 
(which appearance has been continued by 
said court to the 19th day of March 1962 at 
10 o’clock antemeridian), and to give testi- 
mony in the above entitled cause; and 

“To Robert Dunne, who is assistant coun- 
sel for the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on Gov- 
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ernment Operations, directing him to appear 
as a witness before the said court on the 14th 
day of March 1962 (which appearance has 
been continued by said court to the 19th day 
of March 1962 at 10 o’clock antemeridian), 
and to give testimony in the above entitled 
cause; and 

“To Paul Wilner, who is an employee of the 
United States General Accounting Office, and 
who was formerly assigned to duty with the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, directing him to appear as 
a witnesss before the said court and give 
testimony in the above entitled cause; and 

“Attorney for the defendant states that he 
intends to address a subpoena ad testifican- 
dum to Carmine S. Bellino, former account- 
ant-consultant to the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, directing 
him to appear as a witness before the said 
court and to give testimony in the above en- 
titled case”; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate of the United States no evidence 
under the control and in the possession of 
the Senate of the United States can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession, but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That by the privilege of the 
Senate and by Rule XXX thereof, no Mem- 
ber or Senate employee is authorized to pro- 
duce Senate documents but by order of the 
Senate, and information secured by Senate 
staff employees pursuant to their official 
duties as employees of the Senate may not 
be revealed without the consent of the Sen- 
ate; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
of any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that testimony of an employee of the Senate 
of the United States is needful for use in any 
court of justice or before any judge or such 
legal officer for the promotion of justice and, 
further, such testimony may involve docu- 
ments, communications, conversations, and 
matters related thereto under the control of 
or in the possession of the Senate of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently 
with the privileges and rights of the Senate; 
be it further 

Resolved, That Ruth Watt, Chief Clerk of 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, be authorized to appear at 
the place and before the court named in the 
subpoena duces tecum before mentioned, but 
shall not take with her any papers or docu- 
ments on file in her office or under her con- 
trol or in her possession as Chief Clerk of the 
Senate Permament Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations; be it further 

Resolved, That Jerome S. Adlerman, general 
counsel of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, be authorized 
to appear at the place and before the court 
named in the subpoena ad testificandum 
before mentioned, but shall not take with 
him any papers or documents on file in 
his office or under his control or in his pos- 
session as general counsel of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; be it further 

Resolved, That Paul J. Tierney, assistant 
counsel of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, be authorized to 
appear at the place and before the court 
named in the subpoena ad testificandum be- 
fore mentioned, but shall not take with him 
any papers or documents on file in his office 
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or under his control or in his possession as 
assistant counsel of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Robert Dunne, assistant 
counsel of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, be authorized to 
appear at the place and before the court 
named in the subpoena ad testificandum be- 
fore mentioned, but shall not take with him 
any papers or documents on file in his office 
or under his control or in his possession as 
assistant counsel of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Paul Wilner, an employee 
of the United States General Accounting 
Office, be authorized to appear at the place 
and before the court named in the subpoena 
ad testificandum before mentioned, but shall 
not take with him any papers or documents 
on file in his office or under his control or in 
his possession as a result of his having been 
assigned to duty with the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; be it 
further 

Resolved, That in the event a subpena ad 
testificandum is addressed to Carmine S. 
Bellino, former accountant-consultant to 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Mr. Bellino be authorized 
to appear at the place and before the court 
named in such subpoena before mentioned, 
but shall not take with him any papers or 
documents on file in his office or under his 
control or in his possession as a result of 
his having been accountant-consultant to 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Committee on Government 
Operations; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that any of the documents, papers, commu- 
nications, and memorandums called for in 
the subpoena duces tecum have become part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their inchi- 
sion in the official minutes and official tran- 
scripts of such proceedings for dissemination 
to the public upon order of the Senate or 
pursuant to the rules of the Senate, and, 
further, that such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memorandums are mate- 
rial and relevant to the issues pending before 
said court, then the said court, through any 
of its officers or agents, have full permission 
to attend with all proper parties at any place 
under the orders and control of the Senate, 
and take copies of such documents, papers, 
communications and memorandums in pos- 
session or control of the aforementioned 
Ruth Watt, or Jerome E. Adlerman, or 
Paul J. Tierney, or Robert Dunne, or Carmine 
S. Bellino, or Paul Wilner, which the court 
has found to be part of the official tran- 
scripts of public proceedings of the Senate 
by virtue of their inclusion in the official 
minutes and official transcripts of such pro- 
ceedings for dissemination to the public 
upon order of the Senate or pursuant to the 
rules of the Senate, and which the court has 
found are material and relevant to the issues 
pending before said court, excepting any 
other documents, papers, communications 
and memorandums which the court or other 
proper officer thereof shall desire as such 
matters are within the privileges of the 
Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Ruth Watt, chief clerk of 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, in response to the afore- 
mentioned subpoena shall testify to any 
matter determined by the court to be ma- 
terial and relevant for the purposes of iden- 
tification of any document or documents, 
provided said document or documents have 
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previously been made available to the gen- 
eral public, but said Ruth Watt shall re- 
spectfully decline to testify concerning any, 
and all matters that may be based on knowl- 
edge acquired by her in her official capacity 
either by reason of documents and papers 
appearing in the files of the said subcom- 
mittee or by virtue of conversations or com- 
munications with any person or persons; be 
it further 

Resolved, That Jerome S. Adlerman, gen- 
eral counsel to the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, in response 
to the aforementioned subpoena shall testify 
to any matter determined by the court to be 
material and relevant for the purposes of 
identification of any document or docu- 
ments, provided said document or documents 
have previously been made available to the 
general public, but said Jerome S. Adlerman 
shall respectfully decline to testify concern- 
ing any and all other matters that may be 
based on knowledge acquired by him in his 
Official capacity either by reason of docu- 
ments and papers appearing in the files of 
said subcommittee or by virtue of conversa- 
tions or communications with any person or 
persons and he shall respectfully decline to 
testify concerning any matter or matters 
within the privilege of the attorney-client 
relationship existing between said Jerome S. 
Adlerman and the said subcommittee or 
any of its members; be it further 

Resolved, That Paul J. Tierney, assistant 
counsel to the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, in response to the 
aforementioned subpoena shall testify to any 
matter determined by the court to be ma- 
terial and relevant for the purposes of iden- 
tification of any document or documents, 
provided said document or documents have 
previously been made available to the general 
public, but said Paul J. Tierney shall re- 
spectfully decline to testify concerning any 
and all other matters that may be based on 
knowledge acquired by him in his official 
capacity either by reason of documents and 
papers appearing in the files of said subcom- 
mittee or by virtue of conversations or com- 
munications with any person or persons and 
he shall respectfully decline to testify con- 
cerning any matter or matters within the 
privilege of the attorney-client relationship 
existing between said Paul J. Tierney and the 
said subcommittee or any of its members; 
be it further 

Resolved, That Robert Dunne, assistant 
counsel to the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, in response to 
the aforementioned subpoena, shall testify to 
any matter determined by the court to be 
material and relevant for the purposes of 
identification of any document or docu- 
ments, provided said document or documents 
have previously been made available to the 
general public, but said Robert Dunne shall 
respectfully decline to testify concerning any 
and all other matters that may be based on 
knowledge acquired by him in his official 
capacity either by reason of documents and 
papers appearing in the files of said sub- 
committee or by virtue of conversations or 
communications with any person or persons 
and he shall respectfully decline to testify 
concerning any matter or matters within 
the privilege of the attorney-client relation- 
ship existing between said Robert Dunne 
and the said subcommittee or any of its 
members; be it further 

Resolved, That Paul Wilner, who is an 
employee of the United States General Ac- 
counting Office, and who was formerly as- 
signed to duty with the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, in re- 
sponse to the aforementioned subpoena 
shall testify to any matter determined by 
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the court to be material and relevant for 
the purposes of identification of any docu- 
ment or documents, provided said docu- 
ment or documents have previously been 
made available to the general public, but 
said Paul Wilner shall respectfully decline 
to testify concerning any and all other mat- 
ters that may be based on knowledge ac- 
quired by him in his official capacity either 
by reason of documents and papers appear- 
ing in the files of said subcommittee or by 
virtue of conversations or communications 
with any person or persons; be it further 

Resolved, That in the event a subpoena is 
addressed to Carmine S. Bellino, former ac- 
countant-consultant to the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations, said 
Carmine S. Bellino in response to such sub- 
poena shall testify to any matter determined 
by the court to be material and relevant for 
the purposes of identification of any docu- 
ment or documents, provided said document 
or documents have previously been made 
available to the general public, but said 
Carmine S. Bellino shall respectfully decline 
to testify concerning any and all other mat- 
ters that may be based on knowledge ac- 
quired by him in his former official capacity 
either by reason of documents, and papers 
appearing in the files of said subcommittee 
or by virtue of conversations or communi- 
cations with any person or persons; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to said court as a respectful 
answer to the aforementioned subpoenas. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Presiding Officer whether or not the 
resolution would displace the pending 
motion? If so, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that it may not be so 
regarded, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
the author of the resolution, I have no 
intention to undertake to displace the 
pending business except temporarily for 
the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The resolution is one 
with which I am fully in accord and want 
to assist. I merely wished to be sure 
that it would not displace the pending 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling 
of the Chair is that consideration of the 
resolution by unanimous consent would 
not displace the pending motion. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
resolution is one that would authorize 
employees of the Senate to testify in a 
criminal case. It involves subpenas that 
have been issued for the appearance in 
court of those employees. It would also 
require the production of certain records 
belonging to the Senate Committee on 
Investigations. It is in the usual form. 
I ask for its immediate adoption. 

The resolution (S. Res. 316) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


REPORT ENTITLED “ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY ACTIVITIES, 
1961”—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 1304) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I sub- 
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mit a report entitled “Antitrust and 
Monopoly Activities, 1961,” pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 52, 87th Congress, ist 
session, as extended, together with the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port, together with the individual views 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 


REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS”—INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1305) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I sub- 
mit a report entitled “Constitutional 
Amendments,” pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 59, 87th Congress, Ist session, as 
extended, together with the individual 
views of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KEATING]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 


REPORT ENTITLED “REFUGEES AND 
ESCAPEES” (S. REPT. NO. 1306) 


Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
50, 87th Congress, ist session, as ex- 
tended, submitted a report entitled 
“Refugees and Escapees,” which was or- 
dered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Adrian A. Spears, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the western district of Texas; 

Sarah T. Hughes, of Texas, to be US. dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
Texas; 

James L. Noel, Jr., of Texas, to be US. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas; 

Marion Mathias Hale, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Texas; 

Robert I. Nash, of Texas, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the northern district of Texas; 

Leo Brewster, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge for the northern district of Texas; and 

Tully Reynolds, of Texas, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Texas. 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

George Rosling, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of New 
York; 

Paul R. Hays, of New York, to be US. cir- 
cuit judge, second circuit; 

Dudley B. Bonsal, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York; and 

Wilfred Feinberg, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 
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By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

James H. Meredith, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 2999. A bill for the relief of Kang Soon 

Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

5.3000. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of the late Lt. Cmdr. Douglas 
L. Barker, U.S. Navy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3001. A bill to amend the definition of 
the term “telephone service” as used in title 
IL of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
as amended; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3002. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3003. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide an additional 
income tax exemption of $1,000 for a tax- 
payer, spouse, or dependent who is a stu- 
dent at an institution of higher learning; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3004. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Whiskeytown National Recrea- 
tion Area in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Exer when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3005. A bill for the relief of Cathryn A. 

Glesener; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution designating 
the month of June of each year as “Chil- 
dren's Music and Arts Festival Month”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
memorial; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
imtroduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


APPEARANCE OF CERTAIN PERSONS 
IN TRIAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
AGAINST MACE S. TANE 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 316) con- 
cerning the appearance of certain per- 
sons and witnesses in the trial of the 
United States against Mack S. Tane in 
the US. District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


TO PRINT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS ENTITLED 
“ORBITAL FLIGHT OF JOHN H. 
GLENN, JR.” 


Mr. KERR submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 317) to print, with illustrations, 
committee hearings entitled “Orbital 
Flight of John H. Glenn, Jr.,“ which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Kerr, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


PRINTING, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 
ENTITLED “A REPORT OF 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND 
OPERATIONS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
318), which was considered and agreed 
to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
2 appears under a separate head- 

2 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 201 OF 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend section 201 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act—8 U.S.C. 1151. 

The bill contains the following pro- 
visions: 

First. A change from the 1920 census 
to the 1960 census as a more realistic 
and desirable basis for the allocation 
of immigration quotas. 

Second. A method by which unfulfilled 
quotas can be used by those countries 
which have long waiting lists because 
of their filled quotas. The redistribu- 
tion is to be made in the same proportion 
which the waiting list of any one coun- 
try bears to the sum of all other waiting 
lists. To avoid excessive flooding from 
any single quota area, the bill limits the 
number of quota places which may be 
redistributed to any one country to the 
annual quota of that area, so that no 
country will have more than twice its 
regular quota in any given year. 

Since 1920, when the original immi- 
gration bill was written, a great many 
changes have taken place in this coun- 
try. We have grown to a nation of 183 
million people, and we have learned that 
America has traditionally benefited from 
immigration to these shores. Neverthe- 
less, the law governing the number of 
admissible immigrants is still based on 
the 1920 census, so that only 157,000 per- 
sons are permitted to immigrate into the 
United States each year under the vari- 
ous quotas. 

A change to the 1960 census as a base 
for the total number of immigrants to 
be allowed would increase that figure to 
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300,000, not an excessive number in view 
of present-day needs. 

The reallocation of unused immigra- 
tion quotas provided by this bill is desir- 
able for the simple reason that the 
number of present immigrants is far be- 
low even that foreseen by existing law. 
Because the quotas of some countries 
are exhausted while quotas of other 
countries are not filled, only 96,104 per- 
sons were admitted last year, instead of 
the 156,787 allowed under the existing 
system if all quotas were fully used. This 
is a clear indication that substantial 
quotas go to waste which are desperately 
sought after by the many prospective 
immigrants in countries whose quotas 
are oversubscribed. 

Of the many thousands of people who 
wait for immigration, a substantial 
number consists of brothers, sisters, and 
married sons and daughters of U.S. citi- 
zens. Because they have to wait until 
there are vacant places in the three 
more privileged categories of imraigrants 
provided by the present law, their 
chances of coming to the United States 
are almost nonexistent. 

Immigration legislation is of necessity 
a matter of statistics, numbers, and quo- 
tas, but we must not let these drab sta- 
tistics obscure the vital realities behind 
them. 

This is a nation which was built by the 
immigrant. Part of the historical ap- 
peal of our country lay in the fact that 
until recent decades our doors were open 
to the homeless of the world, and dis- 
tressed men and women the world over 
could come here to build a new life. 

A liberalized immigration policy will 
reopen in some measure the door which 
has been closed to many. It will make 
possible the reuniting of thousands of 
families. It will open up to countless 
others new opportunity and new hope. 
And for our own country it will mean 
new strength, new vitality, new creativ- 
ity, new skills, as we continue to draw 
from that vast reservoir which has nour- 
ished our land for three centuries. 

Our entire history furnishes proof of 
the great benefits immigration has 
brought us. The present bill is intended 
to renew and increase these benefits, 
and is therefore recommended to the 
earnest attention of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3002) to amend section 
201 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, introduced by Mr. Dopp, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


WHISKEYTOWN NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, we are 
learning that manmade reservoirs in 
many cases can provide recreational 
opportunities as attractive as those of 
natural mountain lakes. A good case in 
point is Whiskeytown Reservoir, a new 
unit of the Trinity division of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, in the wooded hills 
of Shasta County, Calif. 

I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to authorize the establishment of 
the Whiskeytown National Recreation 
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Area under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. This proposal 
for a 37,000-acre recreation area has 
been studied by Shasta County and by 
the National Park Service. The study 
shows that Whiskeytown Reservoir, in 
combination with the picturesque moun- 
tain country, has great potential for di- 
versified outdoor recreation including 
boating, swimming, hiking, camping, 
and horseback riding. The plan in- 
cludes several marinas and boat-launch- 
ing ramps, 150 picnic units and camp 
grounds, 7 scenic lookouts, 75 miles of 
riding trails with 3 horse corrals, sev- 
eral swimming beaches, 6 miles of access 
roads, and parking facilities for 400 cars 
and 200 boat trailers. Summer home- 
sites and trailer parks would be permis- 
sible. The area also includes 6,000-foot 
Mount Bally southwest of the lake. 
From the mountain trails there are fine 
views of Mount Shasta, Mount Lassen, 
and the Trinity Alps. 

The special advantage of Whiskeytown 
Reservoir for recreational use is that in 
the operation of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, it will be maintained at an almost 
constant top level, except perhaps in 
midwinter. 

Whiskeytown Dam is under construc- 
tion and scheduled to be completed in 
early 1963. The reservoir will cover a 
surface area of 3,500 acres and have a 
shoreline of 36 miles. The plan calls 
for recreational development not only of 
the shoreline of the lake but also the 
lands along Clear Creek below the dam, 
and Brandy Creek and Crystal Creek 
which would become fine trout streams. 

Section 5 of my bill directs the prepa- 
ration and implementation of a land- 
and water-use management plan in- 
cluding provision for the utilization of 
natural resources such as forage and 
forest products consistent with public 
use and enjoyment. Section 7 authorizes 
mining and mineral leasing in the area, 
and section 3(c) permits the retention 
in private ownership of mineral interests 
on private lands. Section 6 directs that 
hunting and fishing be permitted under 
State law. I recommend the establish- 
ment of the Whiskeytown National Rec- 
reation Area in the general pattern of 
similar national recreational areas now 
existing at Grand Coulee Dam, Lake 
Mead, Shadow Mountain, and Glen 
Canyon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3004) to authorize the 
establishment of the Whiskeytown Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of 
California, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. ENGLE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC AND ARTS 
FESTIVAL MONTH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution designating the month of June 
as Children’s Music and Arts Festival 
Month. 

For the past 2 years the Afro Arts 
Cultural Center in New York City, in 
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cooperation with the New York City De- 
partment of Parks, the borough presi- 
dent of Manhattan’s office, the board of 
education and the youth council of the 
police department’s 28th precinct, has 
sponsored a children’s music festival in 
New York City. 

The Afro Arts Cultural Center is work- 
ing to improve the cultural patterns of 
the people of New York City. The center 
has also endeavored to create a better 
understanding among all people of the 
world. In seeking to promote the theme 
that “the world belongs to children,” the 
Afro Arts Cultural Center has had the 
support of many leading citizens of New 
York. It is hoped that the seed which 
this organization has planted in New 
York will spread to other States and to 
nations around the world. Through 
music and art the cultural spirits of all 
people can be united in an effort to pro- 
mote better world understanding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the text of this joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 170) 
designating the month of June of each 
year as “Children’s Music and Arts Fes- 
tival Month,” introduced by Mr. KEAT- 
ING, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the month of 
June of each year is hereby designated as 
“Children’s Music and Arts Festival Month,” 
and the President of the United States is au- 
thorized and requested to issue annually a 
proclamation calling on the people of the 
United States to observe such month, and 
urge the participation of all Americans with- 
out regard to race, creed, or national origin 
to participate in the observance of such 
month to the extent and by such means as 
they may deem appropriate. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished 
colleague from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
a joint resolution to provide for the es- 
tablishing of the former dwelling house 
of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
memorial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 171) 
providing for the establishing of the for- 
mer dwelling house of Alexander Hamil- 
ton as a national memorial, introduced 
by Mr. Javits (for himself and Mr. 
KeaTinc), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
joint resolution is precisely in the form 
in which the Senate committee reported 
the measure which is to be the subject 
of whatever action the Senate shall take 
with respect to the poll tax. My col- 
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league [Mr. KEATING] and I have every 
assurance that the national memorial of 
Alexander Hamilton’s home will not be 
disadvantaged by what is now occurring, 
which is the using of the measure as a 
vehicle for the poll tax debate. 

I have the gracious assurance of the 
majority leader that the introducing of 
the joint resolution is entirely unobjec- 
tionable to him, is agreeable to him, and 
every assurance was obtained yesterday 
by my colleague [Mr. KEATING] and my- 
self that the joint resolution would be 
called up promptly. 

I think all of us can agree upon a na- 
tional shrine for this great Founding 
Father of our country. Whatever may 
be our differences and disputes with re- 
gard to the question of the poll tax, 
whatever may have been the reasons for 
choosing this measure as the poll tax 
vehicle, certainly we do not want—and 
I know this is especially a matter of 
some interest to the present occupant 
of the chair, the Vice President—to get 
into another Stella School case. The 
national memorial for Alexander Hamil- 
ton should be established. I have per- 
sonally inspected the house. It is going 
to wrack and ruin. It needs to be dealt 
with and cared for. 

I know we can depend absolutely upon 
the feelings of the majority leader. 

A great speech was made to the Sen- 
ate the other day by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] bearing out 
the urgent desirability in the national 
interest for the establishing of the me- 
morial, and other Senators have ex- 
pressed their feelings in this regard. 

My colleague and I are putting the 
measure back into the procedural 
stream, so that it will not be substan- 
tively disadvantaged by the situation 
which surrounds using it as the vehicle 
for the poll tax debate. We have every 
faith in the majority leader’s assurances, 
and we believe the committee will ad- 
here to its previous position in reporting 
the original measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] who handled 
the Alexander Hamilton memorial joint 
resolution in the subcommittee of which 
he is chairman, for their assurances to 
us that if the joint resolution is used 
as the vehicle for proposed civil-rights 
legislation, prompt action will be taken 
to bring the same bill before us again. 
Sometimes a high price must be paid for 
the privilege of bringing civil-rights leg- 
islation before this body. In the last 
session it was the schoolchildren of the 
Stella School District who were parlia- 
mentary victims of a similar move. 
However, due to the assurances given to 
us, we can in turn assure those who are 
very much interested in the establish- 
ment of the memorial, which is a note- 
worthy project, that they will not suffer 
the fate of the Stella School District bill. 
Such a precedent, too, might be disas- 
trous in the event that, at some future 
time in our history, the homes of cer- 
tain Members of this body should be sug- 
gested as national monuments. In such 
happy and foreseeable circumstances, 
the intervention of legislation which 
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would have the effect of deterring such 
action might constitute a personal if not 
a national calamity. It would be a 
most heartening consequence if the 
Alexander Hamilton memorial joint 
resolution were the vehicle for establish- 
ing on our books further civil-rights leg- 
islation and at the same time serving to 
enshrine one of the most important his- 
torical sites in America. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, COMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS ON ORBITAL 
FLIGHT OF JOHN H. GLENN, JR. 
(S. DOC. NO. 79) 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution, which I have cleared with the 
minority leader and the acting majority 
leader, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the hearings conducted on 
February 23, 1962, by the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences entitled 
“Orbital Flight of John H. Glenn, Jr.”, shall 
be printed with illustrations as a Senate 
document. There shall be printed nine 
thousand additional copies of such Senate 
document which shall be for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I make 
the same request that I made with vela- 
tion to the previous resolution, that 
unanimous consent may be given that 
consideration of the resolution shall not 
displace the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will make the identical ruling. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the reso- 
lution would provide for the printing as 
a Senate document of the transcript of 
certain hearings of the Space Committee 
with reference to the appearance before 
it of the astronaut, with additional copies 
to be made available for the use of the 
Senate Space Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 317) was considered and 
agreed to. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO REPORTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILLS AND RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 13, 1962, the names of 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Lone of Missouri, 
Mr. CasE of New Jersey, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. BUSH, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the following bills and resolu- 
tions: 

S. 2979. A bill to further secure and pro- 
tect the rights of citizens to vote in Federal 
and State elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2980. A bill to establish a procedure for 
adoption and implementation of plans for 
the tion of public schools; to pro- 
vide financial and technical assistance to fa- 
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cilitate desegregation of public schools; — 
restrict Federal financial aid for 

public schools and institutions of Agger 
education, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public 8 

S. 2981. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity to en- 
courage and enforce a policy of equal em- 
ployment opportunity in Federal employ- 
ment, in employment under Government 
contracts, and in employment in programs 
supported or in facilities constructed by Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid; to prohibit discrimina- 
tion by labor organizations because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S. 2982. A bill to assure decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing to families displaced by 
construction of highways forming a part of 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 2983. A bill to protect civil rights 
through providing criminal and civil reme- 
dies for unlawful official violence; author- 
izing suits by the Attorney General to pre- 
vent exclusion of members of minority 
groups from jury service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2984. A bill to establish a matching 
grant program to be administered by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to improve the education, training, and 
recruitment of State and local police forces; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

S. Res. 311. Resolution concerning the es- 
tablishment of congressional and State elec- 
tion districts; 

S Res. 312. Resolution authorizing a study 
of the question of utilizing the full man- 
power resources of the Nation; and 

S. Res. 313. Resolution concerning loans 
without discriminatory provisions on real 
estate by financial institutions. 


MINORITY RIGHTS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 8, 1962, the names of 
Senators BUSH, JAVITS, MILLER, ALLOTT, 
and Boccs were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the resolution (S. Res. 309) 
providing for minority rights, submitted 
by Mr. Proutry on March 8, 1962. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF LOUIS ROSENBERG TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, March 22, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2300, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Louis Rosenberg, of 
Pennsylvania, to be U.S. district judge, 
western district of Pennsylvania. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hnuska l, and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Friday, 
March 23, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Wesley E. Brown, of Kansas, to be 
U.S. district judge, district of Kansas, 
vice Delmas C. Hill, elevated; and 

Jesse E. Eschbach, of Indiana, to be 
U.S. district judge, northern district of 
Indiana, vice Luther M. Swygert, ele- 
vated. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina iMr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF OSCAR H. DAVIS TO BE 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE, US. COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, 
March 23, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
357, Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of: 

Oscar H. Davis, of New York, to be 
associate judge, U.S. Court of Claims, 
vice Joseph W. Madden, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
= representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNSTON], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Tues- 
day, March 27, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2300 New Senate Office Building, 
on the following nominations: 

James A. Coolahan, of New Jersey, to 
be U.S. district judge, district of New 
Jersey, vice Mendon Morrill, deceased; 
and 

Ralph C. Body, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge, eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, vice Allan K. Grim, re- 
tired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF SIDNEY W. BISHOP TO 
BE AN ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
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Service Committee, I wish to announce 
that a public hearing on the nomina- 
tion of Sidney W. Bishop to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General will be 
held Tuesday, March 20, 1962, at 10 a.m. 
in room 6202 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

The hearing will be open to the public 
and will be held before the full com- 
mittee. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. CARROLL: 

Statement of Senator CARROLL before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on March 
13, relating to Bent’s Old Fort, Colo. 

Statement of Senator CARROLL before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on March 
13, relating to fish pesticide lab for Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Statement of Senator CARROLL before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on March 
13, relating to cooperative fishery research 
unit for Colorado State University. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Remarks on the Nation’s fisheries to be 

delivered before the N.F.I. convention. 


FATHER JOHN GARVAN CAVANAGH 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the open- 
ing prayer today was offered by a very 
unusual man, Father John Garvan 
Cavanagh, formerly of Norwalk, Conn., 
now located at Alexandria, La. 

Father Cavanagh was ordained as a 
priest at the age of 53 after a distin- 
guished and many-sided career in busi- 
ness, politics, and as a military officer. 

It has been my privilege over the years 
to know Garvan Cavanagh and to have 
his friendship. He served as a member 
of the Connecticut General Assembly, as 
a member of the Connecticut State Park 
and Forest Commission, and, at the time 
he entered the priesthood, he was vice 
president of the Hat Corp. of America. 

The story of Father Cavanagh is a 
significant one because it is a story of a 
man who gave up a life in which he had 
achieved eminent success in a number of 
fields in order to pursue a religious 
vocation. 

Last month’s issue of the Catholic 
Digest featured an excellent article about 
Father Cavanagh, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FATHER CAVANAGH AND His FATHER’S BUSINESS 
(By James V. O’Gara) 

In Rome back in March, a visitor entering 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran might have 
witnessed an unusual ordination, Among 
a group of 20 candidates at the altar before 
Luigi Cardinal Traglia, vice regent of the 
Eternal City, were six whose gray or balding 
heads and mature faces set them instantly 
apart. 

goes elder half dozen included an Ameri- 
can, 58-year-old John Garvan Cavanagh, of 
Connecticut’s famous Cavanagh hat family, 
onetime polo player, Army officer, politician, 
and businessman. He had surrendered a 
well-paid post as vice president of the 
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Hat Corp. of America and its subsidiary, 
Cavanagh Hats, in 1957 to go on to Rome 
to study for the priesthood. In the fall of 
1960 he had turned his back on a position 
in President Kennedy’s administration to 
persevere in his late vocation. 

“Next to the priesthood, politics is the 
greatest profession a man can have,” said 
Father Cavanagh. “I have always been a 
Democrat and I was an early supporter of 
President Kennedy. I have many friends in 
the new administration. So it was natural 
that I should be told that I would be wel- 
come in the Government. Every new ad- 
ministration needs men with business ex- 
perience in a variety of posts.” 

When the Government offer reached him 
in the seminary, Father Cavanagh made a 
retreat with the Redemptorist Fathers “to 
have this thing out with myself.” 

“Later a Carmelite priest asked me, ‘Can 
the President get along without you?’ 

“I said, ‘If you put it that way, of course 
he can.“ 

“Then the priest said, There's only one 
thing for you to do—go ahead with your 
studies.” That clinched it.” 

Father Cavanagh traces his vocation to 
the Second World War. In a war, he said, 
“with the closeness of death, one’s sense of 
values undergoes a change.” He saw much 
of death, taking part in five major cam- 
paigns. As officer in charge of an ammuni- 
tion supply detail on a troopship that was 
under a heavy bombing attack shortly after 
D-day, he won the Bronze Star with V (for 
valor). According to the official citation, he 
had “remained on an exposed portion of the 
bridge deck as he most efficiently directed 
his men in their work.” Then, when a 3- 
inch naval gun was Cangerously jammed by 
a fused projectile, he prevented the shell 
from exploding in the gun bore, thus saving 
many lives. 

There was an additional element in his 
decision to become a priest. “I worked hard 
at my business for over 25 years,” he said, 
“but I came to realize there was more to 
life than the pursuit of money.” 

News reports of Father Cavanagh's ordina- 
tion described him as a “hat tycoon,” “a 
millionaire,” even as “one of the wealthiest 
men in the United States.” He bridled a bit 
at the characterizations. “I am not a mil- 
lionaire by any stretch of the imagination, 
nor even a quarter of a millionaire,” he said 
emphatically. “Mr. Rockefeller, while sleep- 
ing, has made more money than I've ever 
seen.” 

The announcement of his ordination in 
March caught Father Cavanagh’s friends and 
former business colleagues off guard. 
“When I entered the Beda (Pontificio Col- 
legio Beda) in the fall of 1957,” he explained, 
“I told only my brothers, Carroll and Law- 
rence, what I was doing.” His reason was 
that he could not tell, at that time, if his 
vocation would persist. 

Even the president of the Hat Corp. of 
America, Bernard Silesky, was “completely 
surprised” at his ordination. Mr. Silesky 
recalled recently that “Garvan and I were to- 
gether part of nearly every business day for 
about 3 years” before he resigned. 

“He seemed to be a religious man—more 
than once he left in the middle of a busi- 
ness meeting to go to mass—but I thought 
he’d wind up running for Governor of Con- 
necticut or mayor of Norwalk,” said Mr. 
Silesky. “Garvan had been in politics, he 
was widely known, a high-salaried executive, 
one of the best-dressed men I knew; a man 
who liked the luxurious things of life. He 
liked to be with people; he loved conversa- 
tion.” 

Salesmen who worked under the future 
priest at the famed Cavanagh hat store on 
New York’s Park Avenue (“the most exclu- 
sive hat store in the world,” where $40 and 
even $100 headpieces are sold) were unpre- 
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pared for the ordination news, too. None of 
them expected he would become a priest. 

One remembered that the boss always 
had a red convertible and once he acci- 
dentally ran it atop a huge sand pile.“ An- 
other recalled him as “a clotheshorse who 
could wear a $35 suit and look terrific.” 
This salesman added that Garvan Cavanagh 
was “a handsome man whose very presence 
added a feeling of graciousness to the store.” 
A favorite recollection was that he got a 
kick out of working the siren on the of- 
ficial car of his friend, the fire commissioner 
of New York City. 

Even his brother, Carroll Cavanagh, one- 
time New York Herald Tribune reporter, ex- 
pressed some surprise. “He was real wild 
as a kid,” he mused. “The grocers around 
here would ask mother not to bring him 
with her when she went shopping. Garvan 
would mix the dried peas and dried beans 
so that the guys couldn’t sell either.” 

As a hatter, Father Cavanagh was always 
looking for new styles. Once, when a hat- 
makers’ strike caused Hat Corp. sales to 
plummet, he turned up with a double- 
brimmed creation im from France 
that helped stem the sales slide. He helped 
make a cap for Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
famous battered headpiece MacArthur wore 
out of Bataan. He designed a hunting hat 
and a polo helmet. The helmet was based 
on suggestions from such alltime polo greats 
as Stewart Iglehart, Raymond Guest, and 
Dunbar Bostwick. Father Cavanagh played 
with these polo immortals on two champion- 
ship teams at Yale. 

When John Garvan Cavanagh, who never 
married, turned up at St. Bede’s, a unique 
major seminary, late in 1957, he had re- 
cently lost both his father, who was 94, and 
then his mother. “I was very close to my 
parents,” said Father Cavanagh, “especially 
my mother.” Her death “took away my only 
good reason for not pursuing my vocation.” 
That reason, of course, was his obligation 
to look after her. 

Before gaining admission to the seminary, 
he first had to find a bishop willing to 
accept a priest of his age. “Not every bishop 
wants to take on a man past 50," he 
explained. “Let’s face it: a man of 25 is 
a better investment. However, in some parts 
of the country, where vocations are less 
plentiful than in the East, bishops will take 
on an older man if he has the qualifications, 
educational and otherwise. 

“I met Bishop Charles P. Greco of Alex- 
andria, La.,“ continued Father Cavanagh. 
“I was much impressed with him. Appar- 
ently he thought I was all right, and he 
agreed to have me.” 

The American seminarian found St. Bede's 
an unusual institution. It is in the south 
side of Rome, across the street from St. 
Paul’s-Outside-the-Walls. It was estab- 
lished by Pope Leo XIII, who named it for 
the Venerable Bede. The Beda specializes 
in late vocations, and discourages applicants 
under 30. It has no top age limit, and 
there is always a waiting list. The Beda’s 
candidates must have intelligence, some 
Latin, and the recommendation of a bishop. 

According to tts 75-year-old rector, Msgr. 
Charles L. H. Duchemin, a onetime lawyer 
who is himself a graduate of St. Bede’s, the 
school is a combination of seminary, Eng- 
lish university, and officers’ mess. In fact, 
a number of retired British and former 
American Army officers have become priests 
there. One of them, ordained at 70, had 
difficuity finding an assignment but finally 
became the curate of an 81-year-old pastor. 

Classes haye included authors, clerks, 
pianists, auto mechanics, and teachers. 
Each class usually has a widower or two. 
One of these, a former newsdealer in Du- 
buque, Iowa, was the father of 14 chil- 
dren. Today he is a curate serving under 
one of his sons, who was ordained before 
him. 
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In its 64 years, the Beda has graduated 
about 1,000 priests. Its alumni include 
many bishops. The late Bernard Cardinal 
Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, was a 
canon-law uate student. Most of its 
students are English, but the United States 
this year is represented by five seminarians. 
Classes often includ> candidates from such 
faraw.y places as Australia, New Zealand, 
and China. 

Ordained with Father Cavanagh were an 
Australian who had previously been a Prot- 
estant clergyman, and another American, 
Lisle Kennedy, a New Yorker ` ho had worked 
in the office of the attorney general in Wash- 
ington. 

The Beda offers a 4-year course be- 
cause older men are better gaited to a short- 
er-than-tracitional period. Father Cavanagh 
took the fast, difficult work in stride. His 
ordination, he declares, was the happiest 
moment of his life 

John Garvan Cavanagh was born in East 
Norwalk, Conn., in 1908, the son of a master 
hatter whc rose from the workbench to the 
presidency of the company that had em- 
ployed him. His father, John J. Cavanagh, 
eventually merged Cavanagh-Dobbs with 
Knox to form the Hat Corp. of America. 

The elder Cavanagh was mayor of South 
Norwalk and later mayor of Norwalk. Gar- 
van's uncle, Francis P. Garvan, was assistant 
attorney general under President Woodrow 
Wilson, and his mother’s sister, Genevieve, 
was the wife of William J. Macaulay, min- 
ister to the Vatican from the Irish Free State, 
now Eire, 

Garvan graduated from Yale in 1932. He 
then spent 2 years studying scholastic philos- 
ophy at night at Fordham “under the late, 
great Father George Bull, S.J.” After his 5 
years in the Army, he won a degree of master 
of science in retailing at New York University. 

Before the war, in 1940, he was elected 
to the Connecticut State Legislature. With 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, he and Mayor 
Robert Wagner, of New York City, who was 
then a New York State assemblyman, were 
the first legislators in the country to waive 
their military exemptions, resign their posts, 
and enter the service. During his legislative 
tenure, he had formed a friendship with 
Abraham Ribicoff, now Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, but then assistant 
minority leader of Connecticut’s House of 
Representatives. It was Governor Ribicoff 
who named him to the State park and for- 
est commission in the mid-1950’s. 

At the famed, luxurious Park Avenue hat 
store he managed, Garvan Cavanagh’s cus- 
tomers included Henry Ford II, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Bing Crosby, the Duke 
of Windsor, Spencer Tracy, and Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen. The store sells 37 hat styles 
in 10 different brim widths. All models are 
available in four ovals: regular, wide, long, 
and extra long. Sizes range from 6% to 
3%, but the store will make others on re- 
quest. It once created a size 6 for Edgar 
Bergen’s wooden young friend, Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. 

Cardinal Spellman (wide oval), a life- 
long friend of the Cavanagh family, “al- 
ways insisted on having a Cavanagh label 
sewn into his zucchettos.” When he was 
named a prince of the church he brought 
into the store several of these skullcaps 
which had belonged to the late Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes. The new cardinal wished 
them renovated for his own use on his trip 
to Rome. When the elder Cavanagh couldn't 
locate material of the correct color for new 
linings, he used silk from some of his own 
red ties. 

For Fr. J. Garvan Cavanagh (a difficult- 
to-fit long oval) the hat business, politics, 
and polo are now but fond memories. “God 
certainly had me by the hand when I met 
Bishop Greco,” he says, with some feeling. 
“I hope He’ll be satisfied with His part of 
the bargain.” 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—“ALL-AMERICA 
CITY” 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the capital 
city of Connecticut, Hartford, was af- 
forded a great distinction today. It was 
named an “All-America City” by a dis- 
tinguished group of journalists and ex- 
perts on municipal affairs. What is 
more, it is the second time in 12 years 
that Hartford was selected for this 
honor. 

Today’s award by the National Mu- 
nicipal League and Look magazine cited 
Hartford for “mobilizing citizen action 
behind a mammoth facelifting for the 
city.” The awards are made to honor 
cities whose citizens have played an out- 
standing role in improving their com- 
munities. Twelve years ago, in 1950, 
Hartford began a downtown redevelop- 
ment job that today is considered a 
model the world over. And I might add 
that the redevelopment is continuing. 
It has been described by experts as a 
showcase. I wish you, my colleagues, 
could see the results of the efforts of 
the people of Hartford. They are not 
only beautiful, but sensible. Eyesores 
were eliminated and deteriorating prop- 
erty is being put back on the tax rolls. 
An area that once produced only $90,000 
a year in tax revenue will soon produce 
over $1,300,000 a year. 

Constitution Plaza would be the envy 
of any town. Beauty has been substi- 
tuted for blight. Stifling transportation 
problems have been tackled. Crime- 
breeding slums have disappeared. 

But most gratifying to me now, and 
through the years, has been the ability 
of the residents of Greater Hartford to 
pull together in a united effort to accom- 
plish this great task. The leadership, 
the singleness of purpose, the relentless 
push to go ahead so traditional with the 
people of Connecticut has been a thing 
to see as this dream becomes a reality. 
I think there is a grcat lesson to be 
learned from it. Again we have the 
hardy stock of New Englanders adapting 
to meet the changing times, going for- 
ward as the occasion demands, as they 
have since the time of the earliest settle- 
ments. Their tradition of accomplish- 
ment continues. 

The leaders in this project are strong 
of fiber and numerous. Many who were 
essential to the beginnings of the project 
are no longer with us, but must be re- 
membered. Today a sense of accom- 
plishment must be with men such as 
Mayor William E. Glynn; City Manager 
Carleton F. Sharpe; Judge Solomon Els- 
ner, chairman of the redevelopment 
agency; Raymond A. Gibson, former 
chairman of the Committee for Hart- 
ford; Gladden W. Baker, chairman of 
Constitution Plaza, and to such organiza- 
tions as the Greater Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce and the Hartford news- 
papers, all of whom have dedicated so 
much of their time and talent to this 
undertaking. 

It is with a sense of pride that I pay 
tribute to such an accomplishment. It 
is a great honor to represent in the Na- 
tional Capitol people and projects such 
as these. I ask unanimous consent to 
have three articles from the Hartford 
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Times inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HARTFORD SELECTED AS ALL-AMERICAN CITY 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT, ESPECIALLY PLAZA 
ONE or Few To WIN Twice; Amonc Tor 
11 IN COUNTRY 


Several local celebrations are planned in 
honor of the award. An All-American Cities 
flag ceremony will be held at 12 noon Thurs- 
day on the steps of city hall, and the formal 
award presentation to Hartford will be made 
at a banquet April 25 at the Statler Hilton. 

The flag will be presented to Mayor Glynn 
by John Flack, Connecticut representative 
of Look magazine. The Hartford High 
School Band will march from the Old State 
House to city hall down Main Street prior to 
the presentation, and it will play “America 
the Beautiful” as the flag is being raised 
over city hall. An honor guard of Hart- 
ford policemen and firemen will also take 
part. 

Mayor Glynn will introduce members of 
the city council. Gladden W. Baker, chair- 
man of the Committee for Hartford and 
chairman of Constitution Plaza, will give a 
snort address. 

Hartford, for the second time in the past 
dozen years, has been designated an All- 
America City. 

The city was informed today by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look Maga- 
zine that it is among 11 cities designated as 
this year’s All-America Cities. 

Hartford received a similar designation in 
1950. At that time it was cited for its prog- 
ress after a shift from mayor-commission 
to city manager-city council government. 

This year's award is for “mobilizing citizen 
action behind a mammoth facelifting for 
the city.” 

The national awards are made by the 
municipal league and the magazine to honor 
cities whose citizens have played an out- 
standing role in improving their communi- 
ties. 

Some 80 cities originally entered competi- 
tion for this year's awards. This number 
was cut to 22 finalists. Then the 22 cities 
each made presentations before a panel of 
judges last November 30 and December 1 at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Following the presentations, representa- 
tives of the league and Look visited the 
cities to make sure that claims were justified 
by facts. 

Hartford's presentation at Miami seemed 
to attract the biggest interest from the panel 
of Judges which was headed by Dr. George 
H. Gallup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion. 

The presentation was made by Richard B. 
Haskell, former president of the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, and was 
greeted with spontaneous applause by busi- 
ness and civic leaders of other cities in the 
competition. 

Hartford's entry in the all-America cities 
competition was predicated on the city’s big 
renewal program and in particular Constitu- 
tion Plaza. 

In its announcement that the city was one 
of the winners today, the cosponsors cited 
local business and industrial leaders who 
joined with civic and other groups to save 
blighted downtown areas. 

In 1956, voters rallied to the united cam- 
paign and approved the first renewal bond 
issue by a 5-1 vote. Today, four major 
projects are giving a brandnew look to down- 
town Hartford, while four more are under- 
way elsewhere in the city. The striking new 
buildings rising in Constitution Plaza are ex- 
pected to produce over $1,300,000 in tax 
revenue in an area that once produced 
$90,000. The city, too, is working with 26 
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surrounding towns on common plans for 
transportation and hospitals. 

In addition to Hartford, other cities which 
today received the All-America designation 
were Anacortes, Wash.; Falls Church, Va.; 
Galveston, Tex.; Independence, Mo.; Lyn- 
wood, Calif.; Milton-Freewater, Oreg.; Rock- 
ville, Md.; Salisbury, N.C.; Sloux City, Iowa, 
and Wichita, Kans. 

In receiving the designation today, Hart- 
ford became one of the few cities in the 
country to receive the award more than 
once. Rockville, Md., also became a second 
award recipient today. Philadelphia is the 
only city to have received three awards. 
Other cities which have won two awards 
previously are Phoenix, Ariz., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., De Soto, Mo., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Judges for this year’s competition in addi- 
tion to Dr. Gallup included W. Scott Chris- 
topher, general manager of the Greater 
Tampa, Fla., Chamber of Commerce and 
president of American Chamber of Com- 
merce Executives; Mark S. Matthews, former 
president of the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; Willard V. Merrihue, manager of 
Community and Business Relations Service 
for General Electric Co., and chairman of 
the board of Effective Citizens Organization; 
Roy L. Miller, executive secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Also: Vernon C. Myers, publisher of Look; 
Miss Katherine Peden, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Robert J. Phil- 
lips, president of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States; Paul Schweitzer, 
chairman of the board of Layne-Atlantic Co., 
and city councilman of Norfolk, Va.; Allen 
H. Seed, Jr., executive vice president of Keep 
American Beautiful, Inc.; Dr. Donald H. Web- 
ster, director of the Bureau of Governmental 
Research of the University of Washington; 
and Dr. Arnold S. Zander, international 
president of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO. 


Many HANDS JOINED To BRING RENEWAL 
Honor GIVEN Crry 


Hartford’s selection as an all-America 
city by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine was the result of concerted 
efforts of Greater Hartford residents and 
organizations over the last decade. 

From the beginning, the Hartford Times 
gave full coverage to renewal, and a special 
project in this area was the series of articles 
entitled “Go Ahead, Hartford,” which alerted 
and informed the community of the prob- 
lems of urban blight. 

The articles and others that followed in 
the Times focused public attention on the 
urgent necessity of renewal and created an 
atmosphere in which civic and public leader- 
ship could be and was effective. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. provided a 
tremendous boost to redevelopment in 1960 
when the city’s first major renewal e; 
Constitution Plaza, was faltering beca 
lack of financing. The insurance pena: 
announced it would stand behind the financ- 
ing of the redevelopment. Constitution 
Plaza has been the city’s renewal showcase 
since. 

The basis of Hartforc’s award-winning 
entry emphasized the cooperative effort be- 
hind the mammoth face-lifting project that 
started as a reality in 1950 when the Federal 
Redevelopment Agency approved plans for 
clearing slums in the Front-Market Streets 
area. 

Early last year, when a committee of 
business and civic leaders met at the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce to discuss 
submitting an entry from the city to the 
all-America cities competition, it was de- 
cided that Hartford’s success could be at- 
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tributed to the interest and support in 
redevelopment over the past dozen years. 

It was also pointed out that since October 
1960, when a rational redevelopment sym- 
posium was hr’d here, the city has been 
cited by numerous newspaper and magazine 
writers as a “blueprint” for redevelopment. 
Inquiries about the local action in redevelop- 
ment have come from cities as far away as 
Sidney, Australia. 

The presentation at the all-America cities 
competition at Miami showed the slum areas 
that existed before redevelopment, the new 
center rising at Constitution Plaza, and the 
hopes for other parts of the city through re- 
development. 

The history of the Committee for 
Hartford, the citizens’ action group that has 
guided the city’s renewal program, was de- 
tailed. A booklet, “New City Going Up in 
Connecticut,” was distributed to hundreds 
of persons attending the all-America cities 
session and allied conventions in Miami. 

Edgar T. Sloan, president of the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, today 
called Hartford’s selection for an award 
“a meaningful step forward in the rebuild- 
ing of a dynamic new center in Hartford that 
will mean increased prosperity for all our 
people. 

“It is further proof," Mr. Sloan said, “that 
Hartford has one of the most well-rounded 
and soundly conceived redevelopment plans 
in the country. Greater Hartford residents 
can join with pride in the flag-raising cere- 
mony to be held Thursday noon at city hall.” 


OFFICIALS CONGRATULATE Crry, Say VOTERS 
SHARE ITS TRIBUTE 


State and local officials expressed elation 
today on Hartford’s selection as one of this 
year’s 11 all-American cities. 

Among those paying tribute to the insur- 
ance city were Governor Dempsey; Mayor 
Glynn; City Manager Sharpe; Judge Solomon 
Elsner, chairman of the redevelopment 
agency; and Gladden W. Baker, chairman of 
the Committee for Hartford and chairman 
of the board of Constitution Plaza, Inc. 

Governor Dempsey stated the announce- 
ment of the award “comes as most welcome 
news.” 

“This achievement of our capital city is 
typical of the growth and progress we are 
experiencing throughout Connecticut. It is 
significant that the Hartford redevelopment 
program, one of the many in progress in this 
State, played a major role in bringing the 
award to the city. 

“I extend my heartiest congratulations to 
all the people of Hartford on this well-de- 
served honor,” the chief executive added. 

Mayor Glynn praised all those participat- 
ing in the effort which brought about the 
award. 

“There were many community leaders and 
representatives of the press, radio and TV 
who were instrumental in achieving the pro- 
grams resulting in the honor which comes to 
the city today,” he said. 

“Most important, however, were the Hart- 
ford voters who have consistently supported 
these programs by authorizing the bond is- 
sues which made them a reality.” 

City Manager Sharpe hailed the award as 
a recognition of the good that can be done 
by the cooperation of the citizens and gov- 
ernment. 

„This is an honor which should be shared 
by all the people of Hartford,” the city man- 
ager said. “It represents foresight in plan- 
ning and sacrifices on the part of those who 
have contributed in many ways to earn this 
citation.” 

Mr. Baker said his committee; “along with 
other civic groups, is proud that Hartford 
has been named to the all-American team of 
11 cities. Under the recent. leadership of 
Raymond A. Gibson, the committee has 
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helped greatly in making Hartford’s redevel- 
opment program outstanding in the coun- 
try.” 


Judge Elsner, chairman of the Hartford 
Redevelopment Agency, hailed the award “as 
splendid recognition of what Hartford is try- 
ing to accomplish in the way of redevelop- 
ment, 

“With such support as rendered by the 
Travelers Insurance Co. and the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Co., in the devel- 
opment of Constitution Plaza, Hartford will 
continue to grow and, I hope, merit the con- 
fidence expressed in this award.” 


WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
March 14, Look magazine named 
Wichita, Kans., one of 11 all-American 
cities for 1962. This is indeed a great 
honor for Wichitans and for all Kansas. 
No American city has had a more color- 
ful history than Wichita, Kans., largest 
city in Kansas, first known to the world 
by the name of “Quivira,” fabled city of 
the gilded man. 

In 1867, the U.S. Government bought 
the site of Wichita and much of south- 
ern Kansas from the Osage Indians. The 
Osage and Wichita tribes then departed 
for Oklahoma. 

The Wichita town company was or- 
ganized in 1868. Among the original set- 
tlers who took claims in what is now the 
heart of Wichita, were William Greiffen- 
stein, James R. Mead, N. A. English, 
Eli Waterman, and William Mathewson. 
Many of Wichita’s streets and schools 
carry the names of these pioneers. 

Douglas Avenue, the main street in 
Wichita, was made 114 feet wide at the 
suggestion of William Greiffenstein to 
coincide with width of the main street 
in Frankfort, Germany, where he was 
born. 

With the building of the Santa Fe to 
Wichita in April 1872, Wichita became 
the cattle shipping point for Texas cat- 
tlemen, who brought their herds North 
to the railroad. In that first year 350,000 
longhorn cattle were sold in Wichita for 
$2 million. Gradually, southern Kansas 
was settled by farmers, and Wichita be- 
gan to be a wheat shipping and flour 
milling center. The first flour mill was 
built in 1874. Wichita is now the fifth 
leading flour milling city in the Nation. 

The post office was established in 1868, 
with Milo B. Kellogg as postmaster. 
Wichita was incorporated as a village in 
1870, as a city of the third class in 1871, 
a city of the second class in 1872, and a 
city of the first class in 1886. The city 
manager form of government was 
adopted in 1917. 

In 1917 the first airplanes were built 
in Wichita. Ten years later Wichita was 
building more private planes than any 
other city in the world and today has 
headquarters plants of Beech Aircraft 
Corp. and Cessna Aircraft Co. To- 
gether, these two companies account for 
more than 60 percent of the world pro- 
duction and sales of personal and execu- 
tive-type airplanes. 

Wichita is the home of the swept-wing 
Boeing B-52’s, powerful striking arm of 
the Strategic AirCommand. McConnell 
Air Force Base is located in southeast 
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Wichita, with a $280 million industry 
that turns out topflight B-47 crews. 
Covering 2,540 acres of Sedgwick County 
land, McConnell has an estimated an- 
nual monetary impact on the city of 
Wichita of $31 million. 

Long established keystones of Wichi- 
ta’s econom are: 

Headquarters plants of the Coleman 
Co., whose trademark is known the 
world over as the largest manufac- 
turer of gasoline lanterns and stoves, as 
well as for scores of other products 
manufactured for indoor comfort and 
outdoor recreation. 

Bulging grain elevators with capacities 
exceeding 86 million bushels, including 
the world’s largest single unit with a 43- 
million-bushel capacity, rank Wichita 
third in the storage of grain. Broom 
corn is produced in Wichita in volume 
unequaled anywhere in the world. 

Wichita’s industrial family numbers 
some 675 firms, with a diversity includ- 
ing: aircraft, chemicals, heating, and 
lighting equipment, air-conditioning 
equipment, oil field equipment, machin- 
ery, metal products, cloth and canvas 
products, petroleum products, home and 
office equipment, hotel and motel furn- 
ishings, and wood products. 

Recent years have brought about a 
boom in the cold storage business, be- 
cause of more favorable freight rates and 
transit privileges, thus permitting coastal 
fruit and vegetable firms to ship perish- 
able products in bulk to Wichita for in- 
dividual packaging, storage, and later 
shipment in accordance with consumer 
demands. 

Two natural factors—central geo- 
graphical location and moderate climate 
with four true seasons—are major con- 
tributing factors in Wichita’s tremen- 
dous growth. Located just 149 miles 
southeast of the geographic center of the 
continental United States, Wichita is 
within a few hours’ travel by air of any 
city in the Nation and overnight by rail 
to any city in the Middle West. Six 
major airlines and five railroads provide 
daily service. Also serving the city are 
two interstate highways, and the multi- 
million-dollar Kansas Turnpike. 

Wichita's population in 1870 was only 
50. Today, she boasts a metropolitan 
population of 343,231, almost double the 
1950 census figures. To provide for this 
doubling of population, one-half of 
Wichita’s homes have been built in the 
last 16 years, thus eliminating the slum 
areas that plague other metropolitan 
cities. 

Wichita is the home of two noted uni- 
versities: University of Wichita, a fully 
accredited, coeducational municipal uni- 
versity; and Friends University, a pri- 
vately endowed Quaker institution. Her 
public school system comprises 81 ele- 
mentary, 14 intermediate, and 5 fully ac- 
credited high schools. Supplementing its 
public school system are 16 parochial 
schools, including 13 elementary, and 3 
high schools, as well as Sacred Heart 
College for Women. 

' Wichita is internationally known for 
its institute of logopedics, world’s larg- 
est residential rehabilitation center for 
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speech and hearing. Children and 
adults come from over the Nation and 
many foreign countries for specialized 
training that offers them hope for a new 
life in which they will be self-sufficient. 

The citizens of this great city are 
deeply religious, as evidenced by its 360 
religious organizations, housed in 345 
edifices of 60 denominations. 

In 1959, Wichitans founded the Civics 
Progress, Inc., and launched a successful 
campaign for passage of the sewage- 
treatment bonds at a special election. 
Civic groups formed a metropolitan area 
planning commission. In 1961, voters 
approved a $15 million bond issue for a 
civic center and new main library. 

For a midwestern example of an all- 
American city, I give you Look maga- 
zine’s choice for 1962, Wichita, Kans., 
center, United States of America. 


DAIRY FARM INCOME SURE TO 
DROP UNLESS SENATE ACTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
today received a letter from Mr. James 
G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, supporting the Presi- 
dent’s request to Congress to pass a res- 
olution maintaining dairy price supports 
at the present level. 

In information attached to the letter, 
Mr. Patton points out that, unless the 
resolution is passed, farmers in the New 
York-New Jersey area will lose up to 30 
cents a hundredweight, which means a 
drop of nearly 10 percent in their gross 
milk income. 

In Iowa, prices would be reduced 30 
cents a hundredweight. 

In South Dakota, 30 cents a hundred- 
weight. 

In Delaware, it will be 20 to 30 cents a 
hundredweight. 

In various areas of Texas, it will be 
between 17 and 30 cents a hundred- 
weight. 

In Arkansas, it will be 30 cents a hun- 
dredweight. 

In Mississippi, apparently the loss 
will be 30 cents a hundredweight in vir- 
tually all sections. 

In Florida the loss will be up to 30 
cents a hundredweight. 

In Pennsylvania, between 23 and 30 
cents a hundredweight. 

In Boston, up to 30 cents a hundred- 
weight. 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the Ohio Valley, 
30 cents a hundredweight. 

In Illinois and Missouri, 30 cents a 
hundredweight. 

The reason why I call this matter to 
the attention of the Senate is that the 
resolution is extremely urgent at this 
time. It is under consideration by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and is before the subcommit- 
tee headed by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston]. We hope to 
have action in the next day or so. Un- 
less action is taken affirmatively and 
promptly, the loss to dairy farmers will 
be very serious. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Patton and the data at- 
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tached thereto be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1962. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am taking this 
means of communicating with you about 
the problems which we face as a result of the 
House Committee disapproval of House 
Joint Resolution 613 to continue current 
support levels on milk through December 
31 of this year. 

The President’s message was explicit in 
stating a return to the 75 percent of parity 
level ($3.10) if Congress did not ac“ to ex- 
tend the current level of $3.40 through the 
remainder of this year. The effect of this 
reduction will be to cut the income of dairy 
producers, regardless of whether they pro- 
duce milk for manufacturing uses in States 
like Wisconsin and Minnesota, or whether 
they operate under a Federal marketing 
order. 

Income of dairy producers nationally will 
be cut by about $250 million. 

In manufacturing areas the price drop will 
be 30 cents per hundredweight and prices 
in all Federal order markets will drop sig- 
nificantly. 

For each dollar that might be saved at the 
75 percent of parity level, the net income of 
dairy producers will be reduced by twice that 
amount. This will create unnecessary hard- 
ships for dairy producers. Moreover, thou- 
sands of small businessmen in towns and 
cities all over the country where these pro- 
ducers do business will feel the effect. 

I have said on many occasions that adjust- 
ing support prices downward does not result 
in any measurable adjustment in production. 
If we have learned anything from past ex- 
perience, it is that unless prices go all the 
way down to a free market level, producers 
continue to produce and expand in order 
to meet their heavy production expenses 
and the personal needs of their families. 

We face a serious problem of increasing 
carryovers of dairy products. This has been 
aggravated by a serious decline in consump- 
tion during the past year, but even if the 
support level had been at 75 percent of 
parity over this period, I do not believe that 
the decline in consumption would have been 
prevented and the problem would still be of 
serious proportions. 

Secretary Freeman has no alternative un- 
der existing law, but to announce a support 
level of 75 percent of parity if Congress does 
not act to extend the $3.40 level. 

As a farm leader, I see ahead some very 
serious implications for the friends of dairy 
farmers in the Congress unless a major effort 
is made to extend the current support level. 
Therefore, I urge you to introduce legisla- 
tion to protect this support level through 
December 31, consistent with the language 
in Senate Joint Resolution 150, House Joint 
Resolution 613, and House Joint Resolution 
614, introduced by Senators HUMPHREY and 
ProxmirE and Congressmen CooLey and 
JoHNsON, respectively. Moreover, I do not 
believe that the friends of dairy producers 
in Congress should go for a compromise of 
$3.22, the level that I understand may be 
supported by Dairy State Republicans in the 
Congress. 


I believe that a major all-out effort should 
be made on the floors of both the Senate and 
House to protect Secretary Freeman and the 
administration in their action resulting in 
raising income of dairy producers by about 
$250 million since last April 1. Following 
up this congressional action, there should be 
an intensive effort made during the fall cam- 
paign to put the responsibility squarely on 
those Members of Congress who failed to 
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support at the outset the continuation of 
the current support level. 
Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 


price reductions for the various classes of 
milk in a cross section of dairy areas, 


Assuming 1961 production and consump- 
tion levels, a 30-cent reduction in support 
prices would affect prices as follows: 

New York-New Jersey: 

Class I price: None. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Class III price: Down 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 15 cents 
per hundredweight. 

If the recommended decision, tying the 
class I price directly to the midwestern 
condensery price, had been in effect in 1961, 
the effect would be as follows: 

Class I price: Down 10 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class III price: Down 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 20 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Des Moines, Ne- 
braska-western Iowa, north-central Iowa, 
Sioux City: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

Black Hills, eastern South Dakota, and 
Sioux Falls-Mitchell, S. Dak.: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Louisville-Lexington, Ohio Valley, and Pa- 
ducah: All prices would be reduced 30 cents 
per hundredweight. 

Wilmington: 

Class I price: Down 20 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 21 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Calculations made for January-March 
1962 quarter (which is at an annual level) 
on assumption that current supply-demand 
relationship will continue. New class I 
price levels would be written current ceiling 
of $2.60 over midwest condensery price, thus 
no immediate effect from price tie. 

Northern Louisiana and New Orleans: All 
prices would be reduced 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Austin-Waco, north Texas, Texas Pan- 
handle, Red River Valley: All prices would 
be reduced 30 cents per hundredweight. 

San Antonio: 

Class I price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II-A price: Down 17 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Corpus Christi: 

Class I price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II-A price: Down 17 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Class II-A price is based on 2 cents reduc- 
tion in cheese support price. Class II-A 
milk is 2 percent of producer receipts. 

Central west Texas: 

Class I price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight, 
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Class II-A price: Down 17 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 28 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Class II-A price is based on 2 cents reduc- 
tion in cheese support price. Class II-A 
milk is 12 percent of total producer receipts. 
Fort Smith, central Arkansas: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Washington, D.C.: 

Class I price: Down 20 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 24 cents per 
hundredweight. 

These results might not be immediate on 
April 1, but would likely occur by May this 


year. 

Southeastern Florida: 

Class I price: None. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class III price: 
hundredweight. 

Class IV price: Down 15 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 4 cents per 
hundredweight. 

This is based on 11 percent of total pro- 
ducer receipts used in class II and class 
III milk and 4 percent in class IV. 

Central Mississippi, Mississippi Delta, Mis- 
sissippi gulf coast, and Memphis: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Duluth-Superior, southern Michigan, and 
upstate Michigan: All prices would be re- 
duced 30 cents per hundredweight. 

Cincinnati, north central Ohio, Youngs- 
town-Warren, northeastern Ohio, Toledo, 
tri-State, Columbus, and Dayton-Springfield: 
All prices would be reduced 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Michigan Upper Peninsula, Muskegon, 
southern Michigan, and upstate Michigan: 
All prices would be reduced 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Duluth-Superior and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul: All prices would be reduced 30 cents 
per hundreweight. 

North central Iowa, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids-Iowa City, Sioux City, Quad Cities- 
Dubuque: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

Southwest Kansas, Wichita, Kansas City, 
Neosho Valley: All prices would be reduced 
80 cents per hundredweight. 

Oklahoma metropolitan, Red River Valley: 
All prices would be reduced 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Philadelphia: 

Class I price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 23 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Calculations made for January-March 
1962 quarter (which is at annual level) on 
assumption that current supply-demand re- 
lationship will continue. New class I price 
level would be within current “ceiling” of 
$2.60 over Midwest condensery price, thus no 
immediate effect from price tie. 

Boston: 

Class I price: None. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Blend price to farmers: Down 14 cents per 
hundredweight. 

If the New York-New Jersey recommended 
decision were in effect, the 10 cents lower 
class I price in New York would be reflected 
also in the unbracketed Boston class I price 
and the effect would be as follows: 

Class I price: Down 10 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Class II price: Down 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 


Down 30 cents per 
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Blend price to farmers: Down 19 cents per 
hundredweight. 

Inland Empire, Puget Sound: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Ohio Valley, 
South Bend-LaPorte-Elkhart: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Chicago, Quad Cities-Dubuque, Rockford- 
Freeport, St. Louis, suburban St. Louis: All 
prices would be reduced 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 


NBC DOCUMENTARY, “THE LAND,” 
DESCRIBES FLIGHT OF AMERI- 
CAN FARMERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
many times I have argued that any 
farm program that passes Congress 
must, above all, increase farm income. 
On March 13 the National Broadcasting 
Co. presented a stirring hour-long 
documentary entitled “The Land,” that 
dramatically demonstrates why this is 
so. Narrated by Mr. Chet Huntley, this 
program movingly described the grave 
human and social problems facing farm 
communities all over our Nation, and 
examined the economic factors which 
have caused them. 

By brilliant use of the television cam- 
era’s peering eye and intimate taped 
comments from farmers, the program 
provides a first-hand insight into the 
situation facing many American farm- 
ers. One farmer who talked to the cam- 
era was Lloyd Sellars, of Rice County, 
Kans. He described how he feels about 
farm programs, and why farm output 
tends to rise when prices fall. This 
farmer’s investment in equipment is 
more than $40,000, in cattle $20,000, 
and his land is worth $150,000. He has 
one hired man, Yet, over the past 3 
years, his net income has averaged only 
$7,500 per year. If one takes into ac- 
count a modest return of 4 percent on 
this farmer’s capital and land invest- 
ment, his weekly pay for his highly ef- 
ficient dawn-to-dusk labor is about $50 
per week. And that makes no allow- 
ance for profits as a reward for initia- 
tive and risk. 

Much of the land that this farmer 
now has in production comes from other 
farms whose owners have had to leave 
the land, driven away by low income to 
seek jobs in the city. As Mr. Huntley 
observes in his narration: 

The houses and barns rot in the sun but 
the land remains green, tilled by someone 
else. In the Dust Bowl days of the thirties, 
farmers fled because the land produced too 
little. Now they are forced out because it 
produces too much and drives crop prices 
down. 


It is this kind of paradox which so 
often embitters farmers in their reac- 
tions to talk by those who would solve 
the farm problem in one full swoop. The 
pat explanation “There are too many 
farmers—get some of them off the farm, 
and the farm problem will be solved,” 
ignores the fact that the land, livestock, 
and equipment remain available for use 
by other farmers who are getting more 
productive each year. 

The paradox of supply and demand 
causes similar reactions. Farmers know 
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that falling prices often lead to in- 
creased production, as each farmer 
seeks to maintain his income by pro- 
ducing more at the lower prices. 

In his perceptive conclusion to the 
program, Mr. Huntley ably summarizes 
why the farm problem is everyone’s 
problem. In it he says: 


We city people are selfishly maintaining 
a vast underappreciation of this fellow on 
the land, these 47 percent of our farmers 
who are providing us with the greatest cor- 
nucopia of plenty at the lowest prices in all 
history. We have him providing for us at 
an average rate of 80 cents an hour for his 
dawn-to-dusk effort. 

It is not just charity or generosity or fair- 
ness that suggests we might do better for 
him or by him, but plain economic self-in- 
terest and commonsense. 

A banker has said that there’s still enough 
national investment in the land that a 
depression could start there again. Eighty 
cents an hour for a farmer's labor would 
appear to be flirting with it. 

In addition to the investment we have 
observed that the farmer is the supreme 
consumer of everything we city people pro- 
duce. He not only consumes in prodigious 
quantities the groceries, clothing, and gadg- 
ets which the rest of us produce but on top 
of that he is the buyer of farm machinery, 
fencing materials, lumber, paint, tools, and 
chemicals. If he goes under so do machin- 
ery companies, steel mills, truck manufac- 
turers, and chemical plants; and so do we. 

Before the turn of the century, American 
labor began solving its economic problems by 
collective bargaining. Collective marketing 
is a way out for the farmer. It has worked in 
the production of milk, fruits, and a few 
other commodities; but it has not yet been 
applied to grains and other farm products 
because it is complex and unwieldy and 
because the farmer himself is a rugged in- 
dividualist * * * and a stubborn, contrary, 
suspicious, and sometimes untrusting non- 
conformist. 

The only instrumentality thus far devised 
by the minds of men to represent the farmer, 
act as his counsel and agent, urge him to 
collective programs of production control or 
act as his own policeman, is the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The farmer frequently 
assalls :. We taxpayers don't like it and 
the Government itself would like nothing 
better than to hear the last of all such ex- 
pedient measures as soil banks, price sup- 
ports, and surpluses. But thus far the 
farmer has been unable to bring himself to 
the final step: rationalization and firm con- 
trol of his own production. 

Nor have we city people been of too much 
help to him. We now control more power 
and influence in the Congress. A program 
which will save the farmer will probably 
originate there. When and if it does, we 
might bear in mind that he has been a good 
provider for us and we might understand 
that we're all in this together. If he is not 
prosperous, we're not going to be either, for 
very long. 


This excellent NBC documentary 
program bears the title “The Land.” 
Because of its deep sympathy for those 
who live on the land, it could well have 
been titled “The Land and the People.” 
The program was written by Bill Hill and 
Chet Huntley. I ask unanimous consent 
that the script be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“THE LAND” 

HuxrLxT. On January 27, 1962, Nebraska 

tenant farmer George Powles gave up. Eco- 
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nomically exhausted, he turned his back on 
the farm to seek his future in town. 

This is a scene played out to its sad climax 
170,000 times in this country last year—as 
elder farmers retired, as tenants were dis- 
placed by machines, or as young farmers 
simply gave up. 

Most of these 170,000 times departure from 
the land contained a bitter admission of 
failure, and a host of shattered dreams of 
sparkling green fields, of a comfortable farm 
house, a cent barn. Most of these 
times it meant that a dream of plenty had 
been routed out by the reality of want. 

This is Reed Point, Mont., where my par- 
ents now live. Its population totals 65. I 
first saw this town in 1923 when it had a 
population of about 400. The town’s boom 
period began in 1913. It prospered until the 
late 1920’s when highways and the depres- 
sion spelled disaster. It sent its sons to war 
in the 1940’s and declined throughout the 
1950's. 

As farmers leave the land the little towns 
suffer, contract and even disappear. Weed- 
choked empty lots are the cemeteries of 
prosperous yesterdays; and even the grave 
markers, the old foundations and basements. 
are filled in and overgrown. 

Fifty years ago more than half of our 
people lived on the farm. Today only 1 in 8 
remains. We have become a nation of city 
dwellers but we are reluctant to acknowledge 
it. There is something about country lanes 
and burgeoning fields and the scent of new 
hay and bucolic 160 acres which are a part of 
our folklore. By this dearly held mythology 
we are blinded to a vast agrarian upheaval 
as common to the South, the East, the Mid- 
west, as it is to this little Montana town. 

This is Lexington, Ga. In the decade from 
1950 to 1960 its population dwindled from 
514 to 376 while our national population in- 
creased by 28 million people. 

In 1950, Graford, Tex., had a population of 
655. Ten years later it was down to 448. In 
the same span the population of Texas 
mushroomed 24 percent. 

In California, the town of Niland was 
cut down before it incorporated. It shrank 
in 10 years from 700 people to about 200 
while the State’s population exploded 48 
percent. 

Farmington, Wash., had 341 people 10 years 
ago. Now it has 176. These towns have 
this in common with thousands of others: 
they are small, they are agricultural, and 
they are dying. 

This is Dunlap, Kans., not as it is today, 
but as it was around 1915 when the popula- 
tion was 650 and growing—the main street 
lined with buggies. 

Today, the main street of Dunlap lies 
virtually deserted. The empty buildings 
stand there—dried-up relics of a past that 
slipped away so recently and so unobtru- 
sively we can scarcely believe it is gone. 

Dunlap is an agricultural ghost town. 
There are hundreds like it across the coun- 
try. Here they built a city hall of stone for 
a future that never materialized. It was 
cut short—first by the automobile that car- 
ried farmers past Dunlap to bigger stores in 
larger towns, then by a gradual consolida- 
tion of farms that drained away the sur- 
rounding population. The city hall, robbed 
of its purpose, fell into disrepair and then 
into ruin, 

In 1916, a 6-year-old boy posed with his 
sisters for a picture in front of their Dun- 
lap home. Today, the house is empty but 
Fred Bernard, in middle age, remembers the 
neighborhood as it was. 

BERNARD. The heyday of this street and 
these houses was probably 40 to 50 years ago, 
back around 1910-20. These houses were 
built before then by people who lived here 
to work in the various stores and industries 
in town; and were later taken over by re- 
tiring farmers as they moved to town after 
making their fortunes * * * which they al- 
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most always did. Now, most of the houses 
in Dunlap are empty. 

Dunlap started going downhill as much 
as 40 years ago, but not noticeably. We al- 
ways thought it was just a little slump, you 
know, in those days * * * wouldn’t face 
the facts. And of course in the depression 
days. And of the Dirty Thirties, why all the 
young people that weren't well established, 
they came back to mom and dad's table. All 
the stores were lit up ön a Saturday night 
and the streets were all flled with cars and 
children running around and playing hide- 
and-seek and so forth. But that didn't last 
long because the young people soon got out 
from underneath dad’s table again and back 
on their feet. Since then it has been rather 
rapid, 

At one time there were two banks in 
Dunlap. Now there are none. The Guar- 
anty State Bank lasted until 1959 when it 
paid off its depositors and locked its doors, 
leaving behind a tableau of its final day. 

HUNTLEY. Banker Charlie Haucke, who 
started out here in 1918, said, “If I made a 
mistake, it was settling in too small a 
town.” 

Farming today is big business. The small 
country bank, with its limited reserves, has 
been crowded out. 

The bank is gone. So are a dozen other 
businesses. All that remain are a feedstore, 
a post office and a filling station on the edge 
of town. 

Of the 134 people who remain in Dunlap, 
most are waiting out the inflexible arith- 
metic of mortality, and watching grass grow 
in the gutter of the city hall. 

Coupled to the decline of the small agri- 
cultural community is the decline, and per- 
haps approaching extinction, of the small 
farmer. 

We have cherished him since the days of 
Lexington and Concord as a national symbol 
of our virtue and our strength. Virtuous 
he still may be, but strong he is not. 

In terms of cold statistics, the lower 53 
percent of our farms account for only 8 
percent of our total farm production. These 
farms, the small marginal farms, could 
disappear overnight without affecting 
our surpluses or the price of our groceries. 
The problem of the small farmer is not that 
of a production line in trouble, but of a 
human being in distress. 

This is a small farm near Bushong, Kans. 
The crop is grain sorghum, a livestock feed 
many farmers call milo. The farm is run 
by Robert Whitaker and his wife, Velma. 

R. WHITAKER. We have a 160-acre farm. 
Our principal crops are alfalfa, corn, milo, 
wheat, and sometimes we grow some 
oats. We grow about 20 acres of alfalfa, 
about 10 acres of wheat, about 10 of corn, 
about 25 of milo. 

HUNTLEY. The Whitakers don’t own a 
truck. They can’t afford one. They bring 
milo from the field in a small trailer hooked 
to a car. The car belongs to Robert’s 
father. 

The father, 80-year-old Andrew Whitaker, 
is bothered by arthritis; but he helps with 
the harvest whenever he can. 

When the milo is ripe, everyone drops 
what he is doing to help bring it in. 

V. WHITAKER, Since our budget is quite 
limited, on the farm, I try to do my part 
by saving. I can every year on the average, 
I can about 150 quarts of fruit and around 
70 to 80 quarts of vegetables and some- 
where around 50 pints of jams, jellies, and 
pickles. 

I help with bringing in the grain when 
harvest starts. And in the fall, 1 
un * * I help bring in the milo * * * 
help auger it off the trailer we use to haul 
it with * * * and help auger it back in 
the bin. 

HUNTLEY. The family car, a 1948 model, 
also carries feed for the family’s 50 cattle. 

WHITAKER. Our main source of income 
comes from the sale of livestock, We have 
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a little from the sale of grain. We net 
about $1,700 a year. I think perhaps one 
year we made $2,200. It’s been a few years 
back and I think perhaps that was one of our 
better years. 

HUNTLEY. The Whitakers net $1,700 a year 
out of sales that gross about $3,700. Yet, 
even with a taxable income on only $1,700 
the Whitakers are no worse off than 60 per- 
cent of the farmers in the country today. 

On their $1,700 they must raise three chil- 
dren and help take care of Robert’s aged 
parents. They do it, for the most part, by 
doing without. 

This is Rodney Whitaker, 12 years old. 
He wants to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
His chance of succeeding on this farm is al- 
most nonexistent. 

R. WHITAKER. We do not have the latest 
equipment nor the best. Some of it is just 
rather old. In fact, we have one old tractor 
my father bought in 1928 and we still use 
it a little. We have another tractor—it’s 
about 12 years old—that we do most of our 
farm work with. And so our equipment isn’t 
of the latest nor the best. 

HUNTLEY. Over and over, in all possible 
variations, three basic factors lie at the root 
of the trouble for these 53 percent of our 
farmers who produce only 8 percent of the 
food and fiber: One, they are on marginal 
or wornout land; two, they have been un- 
able to grasp or afford the new farm tech- 
nology; three, falling farm prices. 

Low farm prices have seriously threatened 
even the ideal farmer on good land. For the 
less than ideal farmer on less than ideal 
land, low prices have meant disaster. 

Robert Whitaker scrimps, patches, does 
without. With luck, he may hang on. 

In the Great Plains, March 1 is the cus- 
tomary date for new landlords and tenants to 
take over. So, beginning in January, the 
crisp air rings to the cry of the auctioneer 
while the neighbors gather, as much to visit 
as to bid. 

This is the auction, 20 miles south of 
Lincoln, Nebr., of a man who gave up trying 
to make a living on 320 acres: 

The farm machinery on sale here belongs 
to Lambert Termaat, a tenant farmer. 

Termaat lived here 15 years. Last March 
a steel company in Lincoln taught him how 
to weld and gave him a job. Now he’s leav- 
ing the farm to become a full-time welder. 

These auctioneers have held 67 farm sales 
in the past 2 years. Of the 67 who sold out, 
32 moved to town. 

A farm sale is one of those emotionally 
charged dividing lines separating us from 
our past. But change is not necessarily 
tragic. Lambert Termaat may make more 
money in town. Yet there remains the nos- 
talgia of remembered voices echoing across 
vacant yards and empty rooms. 

Each year up to a million people leave the 
land and migrate to the city—20 million 
since 1940—almost half the farm population. 

The houses and barns rot in the sun but 
the land remains green, tilled by someone 
else. In the Dust Bowl days of the thirties, 
farmers fled because the land produced too 
little. Now they are forced out because it 
produces too much and drives crop prices 
down, 

Masxit, Not very many years ago, in my 
lifetime, this county had 15,000 population. 
Now, then, it’s down to 12,000. That’s 3,000 
people—3,000 people less. That’s just as if 
the earth had opened up and swallowed a 
town of 3,000. And in this part of the coun- 
try a town of 3,000 would be a pretty big 
town, 

HUNTLEY. That was Oliver “Doc” Maskil, 
editor of the Westmoreland Recorder, a 
weekly paper in Westmoreland, Kans. 
town started as a watering stop on the Ore- 
gon Trail. It grew into a farming commu- 
nity of 500 people. 

In the past 10 years the average farm in 
this county grew from 300 to 390 acres, 
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while the number of farms dropped from 
1,600 to 1,200. But Westmoreland remained 
relatively stable. 

Masxin, There are several reasons for a 
town existing. It can be an industrial cen- 
ter. It can be a shipping center. Or, in the 
case of Westmoreland, it can be a county 
seat. Well, when you're a county seat that 
means a lot of things, particularly in this 
part of the country. It means that we have 
the courthouse and the courthouse payroll 
and we have the county shops and its pay- 
roll. Then, when people come in to these 
offices, when they come to the courthouse, 
when they come to the ASC office to see 
about their business, they go to the grocery 
store. They buy a few groceries. They stop 
in at the hardware store and get some nails. 
It * * + if it wasn't for being a county seat, 
Westmoreland just wouldn’t be here at all. 

HuntTLeEY. Westmoreland has survived be- 
cause it is the county seat of Pottawatomie 
County. But the people who live here are 
worried. To attract new residents they have 
applied for urban renewal. They have no 
sewers. Their gutters and sidewalks are 
falling apart. 

But small town appeals for urban renewal 
get a mixed reception. Many sociologists 
feel small towns have outlived their func- 
tion, that rescue should be directed toward 
larger rural units. Dwight Nesmith, an ex- 
pert in rural area development at Kansas 
State University: 

NesmiTH. There are 530 small towns in 
Kansas, towns with less than 2,500 
population. Now, if we assume we are going 
to save all these small towns, as some people 
apparently want us to do, let’s take a look at 
the arithmetic we get involved in. 

These small towns have a total popula- 
tion of about 300 thousand people and an 
average population of 570 people. This 
means we would have to add 2,120,000 peo- 
ple to Kansas * * * essentially double the 
population of the State of Kansas * * * to 
bring them up to the minimum of 4,000 
population apiece, a minimum I feel is real- 
istic if these towns are going to provide the 
goods and services that people have a right 
to expect from their community, 

Now we can't do this, based on agricultural 
jobs. These are declining all the time. So 
we're going to have to depend on industrial 
development. Now, one manufacturing job 
will support about 3 people. So that means 
we need about 703,000 new manufacturing 
jobs in the State of Kansas, or about 6 
times as many as we have at the present 
time. 

To look at it another way, if we're going 
to put all our industrial efforts for a year 
into saving these small towns, it turns out 
that 100 plants with an assumed mortality 
rate of 50 percent, will be just about enough 
to save one city. Therefore, in 530 years the 
job will be done. 

Mask. It's all very well and I suppose it 
is logical for these sociologists to say, “Well, 
let’s consolidate these towns. There’s no 
need for these small towns. Let’s take up 
the people and move them to a larger town.” 
But that just doesn’t take into account the 
human factor. 

People are living in Westmoreland because 
they want to live there. Now we don’t have 
everything. Here, for example, we don’t have 
a sewer system. There’s other small towns 
around us that don’t have a water system. 
But there’s other things maybe that are 
needed and it’s hard to put into words what 
they are. But people are living in these 
small towns because they want to. When 
they're gone there will be other people who 
prefer to live in those towns * * * these 
small towns. All we want for Westmoreland 
is to make it a nice place to live. 

HuntLey. Westmoreland, Kans., and Reed 
Point, Mont., and all the other thousands 
of towns like them were once nice places to 
live. Some of them still are for the very 
few who can manage it. 
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What we have just seen is an example of 
the national social problem which happens 
to reside on the land. It is made up of the 
53 percent of the American farmers who 
produce only 8 percent of the crop of food 
and fiber. 

They represent a social problem for a com- 
bination of two basic causes. First: they 
are on land that should never have been 
tilled in the first place; or, second, they've 
been too slow in becoming the expert agri- 
cultural economist-technician which char- 
acterizes the successful farmer. 

Nowhere else have science and technology 
been so intensively and extensively under- 
stood and applied as on the American farm. 
The successful American farmer is one of 
the supreme technical experts of all time. 
But even he is in trouble and is going un- 
der because of his technical skill in mak- 
ing things grow. Even he is driving him- 
self off or being driven off the farm because 
he is producing too much, running too fast 
to stand still. 

PART II 


HUNTLEY. In 1870 the average American 
farmer produced enough to feed five people. 
In 1940 he fed 11. By 1960 the number of 
People fed by each farmer had jumped to 26. 

In 1960 we produced 1,300 million bushels 
of wheat, 4,300 million bushels of corn, 14 
million bales of cotton. 

Production on the American farm has 
tripled since 1940. But the very productiv- 
ity of this most efficient farming system in 
the world has left us floundering, like the 
sorcerer's apprentice, in a flood of plenty. 
The man who has suffered most from the 
overproduction of the farm is the farmer. 

Forty-seven percent of our farms account 
for 92 percent of our farm production. 
These farms are large, mechanized, and effi- 
cient. Despite their growth, the vast ma- 
jority remain family farms. 

This is one of them: the 1,000-acre farm 
of Lloyd Sellers in Rice County, Kans. Sel- 
lers, with only one hired man, farms 
times as much land as his grandfather did 
under the Homestead Act, and in the winter 
feeds 300 cattle. 

Over the past 20 years Rice County has 
lost about 40 farms a year. Most of those 
that go under are small. They are taken 
over by farmers like Lloyd Sellers. 

SELLERS. In the acres that we now have 
in this farmstead that we farm, there used 
to be three other f: And over the 
years they have all been torn off. I helped 
tear down the buildings on two of the farm- 
steads, and my father tore down the build- 
ings on one before I can remember. 

On one corner of our home place there 
used to be a one-room school. In fact, us 
kids went to that one-room schoolhouse. 
But as the schools got bigger and consoli- 
dated and merged, then this school ceased 
to be used as a school. So we got one more 
acre under the plow than it used to be. 

HUNTLEY. Farmers like Lloyd Sellers make 
the most of each acre, despite Government 
programs to control production. 

SELLERS. A farmer living out on this land 
has to try to make a living. So, when his 
allotment is cut down to where he is not al- 
lowed to produce as many acres, then he 
tries everything he can think of to increase 
the production on the acres he is allowed 
to farm * * * so he can still make a living. 
So he’ll farm better. He'll summer fallow 
more (summer fallowing will really increase 
production). And then he will probably use 
more fertilizer, buy more commercial ferti- 
lizer, which will help keep production up. 
In other words, keep about as many bushels 
as he was raising, anyhow. 

HuNTLEY. Farmers do not boost produc- 
tion to be contrary. They feel they are 
driven by chronically low prices. There is 
little profit on one bushel of wheat or milo, 
so they try to grow enough to profit from 
sheer volume. This is in direct competition 
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with Government efforts to raise prices by 
recucing acreage. Because farmers can grow 
more on each acre, attempts to limit produc- 
tion this way have failed. Now the Gov- 
ernment would like to control, instead, the 
bushels a farmer can market. 

What farmers fear is a disastrous timelag 
between lower production and the day of 
higher prices. 

This big plow is one reason Lloyd Sellers 
and his hired man can farm a thousand 
acres. The successful farm today is a big 
business: in acres, in machinery, and invest- 
ment. Contrary to a carefully nurtured 
stereotype it usually is not a bottomless 
reservoir of Cadillacs. 

A 5-bottom plow costs a thousand dollars. 
The tractor that pulls it costs $7,000. Sellers 
owns three tractors, three trucks, and a 
pickup, a $9,000 combine and much more. 
His investment in equipment is at least 
$40,000. This winter he is feeding cattle that 
cost $20,000. The land is worth at least 
$150,000. Yet, over the past 3 years, his net 
income has averaged only $7,500 a year. He 
lives comfortably but is not rich. 

This kind of farming foreshadows the fu- 
ture and the ranks of economically qualified 
applicants are thinning out. 

SELLERS. Actually, with the cost of ma- 
chinery and equipment as it is today, if a 
young boy wanted to start in the farming 
business, and didn't have a father or some 
relative or somebody that would go with 
him and give him some land to start on and 
help, help him get started with equipment 
and stock, it would be impossible for him to 
start. 

Huntiey. The most important single fac- 
tor in the immense productivity of the 
American farm is the land grant college, a 
unique American institution. This is Kan- 
sas State University in Manhattan, Kans. 
It was founded just 100 years ago. 

ROTC training, written into the land- 
grant law, is still a required course at Kan- 
sas State. But what was a college is now a 
university, complete with a cyclotron under 
construction. 

iy few hundred yards from the cyclotron is 

tal plot of hybrid milo. Out 
AES this SAA IAS tesla ice. cur 
agricultural revolution. 

A current project is hybrid wheat. Tenta- 
tive results, in the form of a few precious 
kernels, have already been passed around to 
interested researchers. Twenty-five grains of 
wheat went to the University of Nebraska. 

At the University of Nebraska some re- 
search on hybrid wheat was already under- 
way. Interest there quickened when the 
top expert at Kansas State was hired away 
by a commercial seed company. Space agen- 
cies are not the only victims of industry's 
technological piracy. 

A hybrid plant is a cross between two va- 
rieties. They are crossbred to encourage 
the best qualities of both. Hybrid corn, 
which boosted production 25 percent, was 
the accidental result of basic genetic re- 
search. 

Plant research consumes time. It can be 
accelerated by what are called growth cham- 
bers. A growing day, under artificial sun- 
light, is 18 hours, set on a timer. Here sci- 
entists can grow four crops of spring wheat 
a year. 

It took farmers 20 years to realize the pro- 
duction advantages of hybrid corn. Now, 
most of our corn is hybrid. Hybrid milo, 
which you saw harvested on both the 
Whitaker and Sellers farms, was not intro- 
duced until 1957. Now, four crops later, it 
comprises 95 percent of the milo planted. 
Hybrid wheat, if it works, will catch on even 
faster. 

At the present time scientists can make 
hybrid wheat but it will not reproduce itself. 
They are looking for some freak variety of 
grain that will lend itself to the development 
of reproduction. And they are certain it 
exists somewhere. Of course, hybrid wheat 
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may be too expensive. It may not increase 
production, It may not have the adapt- 
ability researchers foresee. On the other 
hand it may. These few plants could fore- 
shadow the bread of the next generation. 

There is, at Hutchison, Kans., a 
elevator that stretches across the plain for 
half a mile. Each year we produce enough 
wheat surplus to fill it four times over. Year 
by year the unused surplus mounts, piling 
up storage charges. Surplus, the tarnished 
side of our agricultural miracle, is not a new 
problem. Since 1930, in every year we did 
not have a severe drought, a war, or a major 
war relief program, we have had surpluses. 

In no one year do they amount to more 
than 5 percent of any one crop. Yet, added 
up, the cost of coping with them is $2% 
billion a year, an annual charge about the 
same as the total spent on development of 
the atomic bomb under the Manhattan 
project. 

Surpluses are even stored in military bases 
left over from World War II. They depress 
farm prices. They cost tax dollars. Per- 
haps worst of all, they represent the waste of 
unused food in a world where half the human 
race is undernourished. 

The farmer is the target of constant ex- 
hortation, not all of it unselfish. Ambitious 
politicians, editors with axes to grind, urge 
the farmer, one day, to spurn the Federal 
farm programs and be a free farmer. The 
next day they scream at him to protest, to 
rise up, march on Washington about this 
or that phase of the Federal program. He 
is pushed and pulled, admonished, and ha- 
rangued into schizophrenia, offered the best 
of two incompatible worlds—the no-redtape, 
no-document, no-affidavit kind of free-econ- 
omy agriculture on the one hand; and the 
highest price supports, guaranteed-market, 
maximum-benefit kind of no-risk agriculture 
on the other. 

This is Lyons, Kans., county seat of Rice 
County. 

Lyons is one of those farming communi- 
ties which has prospered in these years of 
sweeping agriculture change. It has a popu- 
lation of 4,000. It is the kind of town where 
people go when they bypass the Dunlaps and 
the Westmorelands. Arnold Fankhauser, 
who runs a clothing store, knows why. 

FaNKHAUSER. Really, we have about seven 
or eight towns that used to be competition 
here in a sense, and sold the same items we 
in turn sold here. While this town was a 
little larger, those towns actually did quite 
a bit of business. 

And I don’t mean to degrade them, they 
were more or less pickle-barrel type stores 
and they couldn’t do any better because of 
their size. But actually, Lyons, Kans., was 
a little larger and I would say the pattern 
has changed this way: they like to shop in 
a little better town. 

HUNTLEY. Lyons has better stores, more 
of them, and good roads leading in from the 
four points of the compass. Also, it has been 
the county seat since 1876. 

Farmers, in the aggregate, are good con- 
sumers. Because of all their equipment they 
use more petroleum than any other industry 
in the country and comprise one of the big- 
gest consumers of steel and rubber, This is 
reflected in the economy of Lyons. 

Lyons has four grocery stores, two of them 
supermarkets. The car just pulling into the 
curb ts driven by a farmer’s wife. She drove 
10 miles, bypassing two smaller towns closer 
to home, to shop here. Since fewer farmers 
grow a little of everything, their wives buy 
more food in the store, including meat, milk, 
and eggs. This farm wife's habits are chang- 
ing and so are those of the store. Super- 
markets have begun to compete with drug- 
stores as purveyors of everything under the 
sun, Since these items go on the grocery 
bill, we tend to think of them as part of 
the cost of food. Often they are not. Since 
1949 food has risen less than most other 
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items on the cost of living index. And the 
farmer’s share from the cost of food has gone 
down 12 percent. 

We asked the shopper who had come 10 
miles to let us read her grocery list. We 
found out two things: she spent more money 
than she meant to; and, 35 percent of what 
she spent was on nonfarm products. 

Aluminum foil, which costs 35 cents, is a 
nonfarm product. 

About one-fourth of the price of ice cream 
goes back to the farmer. He gets 3% cents 
from a 25-cent loaf of bread. 

The farmer gets back about half the money 
we spend for bacon, about 82 cents on a 
steak costing $1.41. 

The return on butter is high—56 cents 
for a 79-cent pound of butter. 

Soap powder is a nonfarm product. So 
are all the paper tissues we buy and most 
of the plastics. 

Canned corn costs 45 cents. The farmer 
gets back a nickel. 

Grocery stores now sell ping pong balls. 
No sale for the farmer. 

The most expensive item of all: the im- 
pulse purchase of a longplaying record. 
Corny, perhaps, but not from the farm. 
Overall packaging and middleman costs are 

up * * * the farmers’ share has gone down. 

That is Lyons, Kans., a beneficiary of the 
agricultural revolution. Yet, even here, 
there is a shadow. 

FANKHAUSER. Well, of course, the oppor- 
tunity for the young people here is not 
nearly as great as it used to be for our 
farm population, you see, is decreasing quite 
rapidly. The larger farmer is taking over 
what used to be two or three or four farms. 
And the children that are coming, raised on 
a farm, they don't have an opportunity to 
go back on the farm. And in order to keep 
these people here at home, we must have 
industry here to attract them if we're want- 
ing to keep up the population. Or, they 
don’t have any choice after they get out 
of school but to go to some factory, or get 
a job elsewhere in some other part of the 
State or in some other part of the country. 

HUNTLEY. One Lyons student who will re- 
turn is Steven Sellers—you met his father. 
Steven, with a degree from Kansas State 
University, is coming back to farm. He 
wants most a farmer's independence. 

SELLERS, JR. I'll be my own boss. I can 
do anything I want to, whenever I want to 
do it, however I want to do it. I can cover 
the whole half section with feed lots if I 
want to. or irrigate, raise swine, anything I 
want to. 

It’s going to take a lot of work and 
technology to make a go of farming today. 
If I were going to be an average farmer 
I don’t think I'd go back because, actually, 
the average farmer has a rough row to hoe. 
But I believe with my training and hard 
work, I believe I can make a go of it. And 
that's what I love to do. So that’s what I’m 
going to do. 

HUNTLEY. Steven Sellers will return to his 
father’s farm. In this he is more fortunate 
than most. The farm, by present standards, 
is large. The investment in expensive 
equipment has already been made. 

Yet, a generation ago, this farm was suf- 
ficient to earn a man a good living. Now 160 
acres will not bring Robert Whitaker enough 
income to justify the expense of efficient 
farming—which is the only kind with a 
chance of survival. 

Steven Sellers will raise his children in this 
community. Now, Lyons is prosperous. It 
has taken over from the smaller villages that 
compass it. 

But Dunlap, too, was once prosperous, 
Stores stayed open until 1 o’clock on Satur- 
day night until the gasoline engine was 
harnessed to four wheels. 

Steven Sellers is a college man. His chance 
of succeeding appears as good as that of any 
young farmer. 
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But the very college which educated him 
has unleashed the knowledge of which sur- 
pluses are made. And these surpluses may 
loom darkly across most of his adult life. 

Change is constant and the pace is ac- 
celerating. All the Steven Sellers—the new 
generation of farmers—must live with it. 
The alternative is this. 

We city people are selfishly maintaining a 
vast underappreciation of this fellow on the 
land, these 47 percent of our farmers who are 
providing us with the greatest cornucopia of 
plenty at the lowest prices in all history. 
We have him providing for us at an average 
rate of 80 cents an hour for his dawn to dusk 
effort. 

It is not just charity or generosity or fair- 
ness that suggests we might do better for 
him or by him, but plain economic self- 
interest and commonsense. 

A banker has said that there’s still 
enough national investment in the land that 
a depression could start there again. Eighty 
cents an hour for a farmer's labor would ap- 
pear to be flirting with it. 

In addition to the investment we have ob- 
served that the farmer is the supreme con- 
sumer of everything we city people produce. 
He not only consumes in prodigious quan- 
tities the groceries, clothing, and gadgets 
which the rest of us produce but on top of 
that he is the buyer of farm machinery, 
fencing materials, lumber, paint, tools, and 
chemicals. If he goes under so do machin- 
ery companies, steel mills, truck manufac- 
turers, and chemical plants and so do we. 

Before the turn of the century, American 
labor began solving its economic problems 
by collective bargaining. Collective market- 
ing is a way out for the farmer. It has 
worked in the production of milk, and 
a few other commodities; but it has not yet 
been applied to grains and other farm prod- 
ucts because it’s complex and unwieldy 
and because the farmer himself is a rugged 
individualist * * * and a stubborn, contrary, 
suspicious, and sometimes untrusting non- 
conformist. 

The only instrumentality thus far devised 
by the minds of men to represent the farmer, 
act as his counsel and agent, urge him to 
collective programs of production control or 
act as his own policeman, is the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
farmer frequently assails it. We taxpayers 
don't like it and the Government itself 
would like nothing better than to hear the 
last of all such expedient measures as soil 
banks, price supports, and surpluses. But 
thus far the farmer has been unable to bring 
himself to the final step, rationalization and 
firm control of his own production. 

Nor have we city people been of too much 
help to him. We now control more power 
and influence in the Congress. A program 
which will save the farmer will probably 
originate there. When and if it does, we 
might bear in mind that he has been a good 
provider for us and we might understand 
that we're all in this together. If he is not 
prosperous, we're not going to be either, for 
very long. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national mon- 
ument. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
had some inquiries as to what is the text 
of the amendment which I shall propose 
in the event the Senate should vote to 
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take up the joint resolution which is the 
subject of the pending motion. 

I would propose to strike out every- 
thing after the enacting clause and put 
in the place thereof present Senate 
Joint Resolution 58, which has been in- 
troduced by 67 cosponsors. 

I ask, however, rather than leave the 
matter upon that general basis, to send 
forward for printing, so it may be avail- 
able on the table, the proposed amend- 
ments, which I shall, if given an oppor- 
tunity at the appropriate time, ask to 
have substituted for the body of the 
joint resolution which is now pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the appropriate point 
in the Recorp the amendment by way of 
a statute with respect to the poll tax, to 
be offered by me and Senators DOUGLAS, 
KEATING, BUSH, Hart, NEUBERGER, CASE 
of New Jersey, Pastore, SCOTT, ALLOTT, 
MORSE, PROXMIRE, BEALL, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, and Kucuet. I think the 
proper place in the Recorp would be fol- 
lowing the constitutional amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Congress finds that the require- 
ment that a poll tax or other tax be paid, 
or that any property qualification be met, 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections for Pres- 
ident, Vice President, electors for President 
or Vice President, or for Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives, is not and 
shall not be deemed a qualification of voters 
or electors voting or registering to vote at 
primaries or other elections for said officers, 
within the meaning o- the Constitution, but 
is and shall be deemed an interference with 
the manner of holding primaries and elec- 
tions for said national officers, an abridg- 
ment of the rights and privileges of citizens 
of the United States, a tax on such rights 
and privileges, an obstruction of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government, and an 
impairment of the republican form of 
government. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other governmental author- 
ity or any subdivision thereof, or for any 
person, whether or not acting on behalf of 
any State, municipality, other governmental 
authority or subdivision thereof, to levy, 
collect, or require the payment of any poll 
tax or other tax or to impose a property 
qualification as a prerequisite for register- 
ing to vote or voting in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, elector 
for President or Vice President, or Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
or otherwise to interfere with or prevent 
any person from registering to vote or voting 
in any such election by reason of such per- 
son’s failure or refusal to pay or assume 
the obligation of paying any poll tax or 
other such tax or meeting any property 
qualification. Any such levy, collection or 
requirement, and any such tax or property 
qualification, shall be invalid and void inso- 
far as it purports to disqualify any person 
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otherwise qualified from voting at such pri- 
mary or other election.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution to protect the right to vote in 
national elections by making unlawful the 
requirement that a poll tax be paid as a 
prerequisite to voting in such elections, and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the Attorney General of 
the United States, testifying this morn- 
ing in the other body, made it clear that 
he sees no reason why this action can- 
not be taken by statute. Mr. President, 
of course I shall go into this in greater 
detail as we move along in the debate. 


EXPANDING FOREST PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY AT MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, expan- 
sion of research in forestry, as in other 
fields, provides the key to progress. 

For this reason, I am supporting ef- 
forts to provide adequate funds, not 
only for carrying forward the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
but also for expanding its facilities. 

Improving the cutlook for the wood 
products industry, through research will, 
I believe, be tremendously significant to 
our citizens, individually, as well as to 
businesses and industries and the econ- 
ae generally depending on such prod- 
ucts. 

According to expert computations, 
there is about a $70 return for each 
dollar invested in forest products re- 
search. 

Although the Laboratory is a Fed- 
eral institution, its operations demon- 
strate wonderfully how progress can be 
made by cooperating with, as well as 
creating benefits for, private industry 
in research. 

Believing the proposal for expanding 
of the Laboratory deserves the consid- 
eration and approval not only of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, but of Congress, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
following items printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

First. A copy of my letter to Chair- 
man HAYDEN of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, urging adequate funds for carry- 
ing forward and expanding the opera- 
tions of the Laboratory. 

Second. A series of representative let- 
ters from private industries reflecting 
the way in which the Laboratory is serv- 
ing the overall interests of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Manch 14, 1962. 

Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 

Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Department of Interior and Related 
Agencies, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Mr. CHARMAN: I am writing to re- 
spectfully urge approval of: 

1. The recommended $3,300,000 appropri- 
ation for operation of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., for fiscal year 
1963; and 

2. The recommendations for a first-year ap- 
propriation, amounting to $4 million—the 
first stage of a 3-year $10 million program 
for necessary expansion of its facilities. 


As you are aware, the forest products in- 
dustry is tremendously significant to the 
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whole U.S. economy. In 1960, for example— 
the latest year for which complete figures are 
available—the industry: 

1. Provided jobs for about 1,136,000 people 
(a level of employment exceeded only by the 
machinery, food, transportation, equipment, 
and apparel industries); and 

2. The manufacture of wood and paper 
products contribute about $10 billion to the 
Nation's income. 

In Wisconsin—as in many other States— 
the forest products industry also ranked high 
in our economy, including (a) the creation 
of over 54,000 jobs; and (b) the output of 
products totaled around 81 billion. 

I recognize, of course, that the requested 
appropriations for forest research represent a 
lot of money. According to expert computa- 
tions, however, there is about a $70 return 
for each dollar invested in forest products re- 
search. 

Consequently, this represents—in my 
jJudgment—a good investment. 

For these reasons, then, I am respectfully 
urging approval of funds to carry forward— 
and to necessarily expand—the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

If accompilshed—as I believe it should 
be—it will be of tremendous significance to: 

Our forest and forest products industries; 

The thosuands of people employed; 

The business and services dependent upon 
the buying power of workers in the industry; 
and 


The vast number of people, including 
America’s homeowners, as well as many other 
industries who benefit from the work of the 
Laboratory. 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding 
copies of letters from private industry en- 
dorsing the need for expansion of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Based upon past ex- 
perience, these messages reflect the signifi- 
cance of expanded forest research to private 
enterprises and the needs of the American 
people. 

I respectfully request, therefore, that these 
be included in the record of the hearings, 

With appreciation for the consideration 
which I know you will give this matter, and 
with kindest regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mosinee PAPER MILLS CO., 
Mosinee, Wis., February 28, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: Included in the U.S. For- 
est Service budget now being submitted, 
there is a request which I feel is of great im- 
portance to our country and which should 
be given high priority. This is the assign- 
ment of moneys (I think about $4,500,000) 
for the enlargement and improvement of the 
facilities at the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. 

The directors and staff of this Laboratory, 
ever since it was established, have made 
basic contribution to the paper and pulp 
industry and to all wood-using industries, 
and have been most valuable and important 
in the growth and service to our Nation. 
The scientific research and developments 
have definitely increased the usability and 
value of our forests. 

New cooking processes were developed at 
the Laboratory which now makes it possi- 
ble to make good pulps out of specie fibers 
that were formerly of little value. The 
usable yield per acre of our national timber 
resource has been increased by studies and 
results obtained at the Laboratory. Basic 
contributions through the work of this in- 
stitution are continuing but are retarded 
and handicapped by limited facilities. 
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The support you have always given to the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory is 
recognized and appreciated. A continua- 
tion of this support, I am sure, will come 
from you, Senator Witey, by using your 
great influence to obtain the amount needed 
by the Laboratory from the Forest Service 
budget now up for consideration and 
adoption. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
N. S. STONE, 
Retired President. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., March 6, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We have been ad- 
vised that the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wis., has a request in Congress 
for a $4 million construction item. They 
have added 12 acres of land and this new 
construction item will be primarily for new 
pulp and paper facilities. 

We think the Forest Products Laboratory 
has done an excellent job in the past and 
that this new construction item is necessary 
and will result in considerable benefits both 
to the people of the State of Wisconsin and 
the people in the United States as a whole. 

We would appreciate anything you can do 
to support this request. 

Your very truly, 
E. A. Sranks, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., February 28, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WIr: Wanted to apprise 
you of our keen interest in the activities of 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 

For many years we in Madison have seen 
the outstanding contributions that this fine 
Government agency has rendered to our en- 
tire Nation. 

You are to be complimented for your great 
interest in the Forest Products Laboratory 
and in the strong interest that you have 
shown in their budget. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Artie M. Mucks, Jr. 
ALGOMA PLYWOOD & VENEER CO., 
Algoma, Wis., March 8, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WiLEY: The Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies will take under consideration 
on March 12, 1962, a proposal for a building 
program to modernize and make additions 
to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. Our company, as you know, oper- 
ates a plant at Algoma and we have several 
warehouses throughout the State. 

The Forest Products Laboratory in Wis- 
consin has rendered our company and our 
industry many technical services which we 
believe have helped to conserve the natural 
resources of our State and the United States. 
The Forest Products Laboratory has an ex- 
tremely able staff and we know they are 
operating under a handicap due to the need 
for larger and more modern facilities, 

We would like to strongly urge you to 
lend your good offices to supporting the re- 
quest for a construction program for the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Senator CARL 
HAYDEN is the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and we are confident a word from you 
to Cant. Hax would strengthen the posi- 
tion which we are advocating. 
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Thanking you for your assistance in this 
matter. 
Sincerely, 
Ray P. FULWILER, 
President and General Manager. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., 
Erie, Pa., March 8, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I was very much in- 
terested in reading your speech concerning 
the expansion of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison as reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 20, 1962. You are 
to be complimented on your leadership in 
attempting to secure funds for the new 
facilities which are needed to meet the de- 
mands for increased research in the utiliza- 
tion of the products of our forests. 

The Hammermill Paper Co. has worked 
very closely with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in the past and has directly benefited 
from the splendid research work which has 
bene done at the Laboratory. Previous com- 
mitments prevent our appearing before the 
Senate Subcommittee for the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies, which is 
now considering the request for funds to start 
construction of the proposed facilities at 
Madison. Perhaps you will find this letter of 
use to you in your efforts to secure favorable 
action on this matter by the subcommittee. 

The Hammermill Paper Co. is one of the 
largest companies in the United States manu- 
facturing fine papers—business, office, and 
printing papers. Paper manufacturing facil- 
ities are located in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington State with converting and merchan- 
dising facilities also located in a number of 
other States. 

Hammermill, like almost all paper-manu- 
facturing companies, depends on having an 
adequate supply of high-quality wood pulp 
made from available pulpwood at a competi- 
tive cost. The Forest Products Laboratory 
has made valuable contributions to the U.S. 
pulp and paper industry and we feel that the 
high position which our industry now oc- 
cupies could not have been reached without 
the research and development work which 
has been carried out by Forest Products 
Laboratory in the past. 

The development of the patented Ham- 
mermill neutracel process for the manufac- 
ture of high quality pulp from hardwoods, 
formerly considered unsuited for the pur- 
pose, was based upon excellent fundamental 
research work extending over many years by 
the Madison laboratory. It would not have 
been possible to perfect the method and 
design and install the commercial plant at 
Erie now making 250 tons of neutracel pulp 
per day as quickly, and possibly not at all, 
without the help of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

As the result of the neutracel development 
Hammermill has been able to continue and 
expand its pulp manufacture in Erie and to 
create an important source of jobs and in- 
come for the farmers and small wood sup- 
pliers in the economically depressed areas 
of northern Pennsylvania and adjacent 
counties in New Tork. This means that over 
$2 million which formerly went to Canada 
for pulpwood purchases now is channeled 
into the economy of this region. 

Other specific contributions could be cited 
as to the direct value to our industry of the 
research and technical contributions made 
by the Forest Products Laboratory but per- 
haps this example will suffice to illustrate 
the practical value of the work done at Mad- 
ison. 

It is hoped that you will be successful in 
your efforts to get the necessary approval 
so that construction of the much needed 
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section for pulp, paper, and wood chemistry 
research can be started this year. 
Very truly yours, 
DONALD T, JACKSON. 


UNTr STRUCTURES, INC., 
Peshtigo, Wis., March 8, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We urge that you 
support the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory 
request for additional research funds to make 
more effective use of our timber resources. 

The Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is being requested to 
include $4 million for fiscal 1963 to provide 
additional wood chemistry and pulp and 
paper research at Madison, Wis. This is 
part of a 3-year plan to assure $10 million 
of needed research facilities for increasing 
the serviceability of wood products, develop- 
ing new uses for wood, and improving the 
usefulness and quality of all wood species. 

This research is essential to the proper use 
of wood as a structural material as well as 
provide the processes and techniques to im- 
prove the productive potential of our forests 
for the paper and cellulose industries. 

The personnel of this Laboratory have 
pioneered in the development of plywood, 
laminating, protection from fungi, insects, 
and fire, wood structural design criteria, and 
wood chemistry to change low-grade species 
into profitable products. Your support of 
their request for funds will be of tremen- 
dous importance to the State of Wisconsin 
and to the Nation in finding new uses for 
the products of its forests. 

Yours very truly, 
Max J. HANISCH, JT., 
President. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, most of 
us have been heartened at the successful 
year which the Peace Corps has had. 
This fine agency is doing a wonderful job 
in promoting good will for America 
abroad. Many of those who had ex- 
pressed doubts about it are now its 
adherents. 

I recently received a letter from Miss 
Carol Ann Byrnes, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., but who is presently with the 
Peace Corps in the Philippines, and who 
writes entertainingly and informatively 
about her experience there. She ends 
up her letter by saying: 

Tell everyone at home we miss them, but 
wouldn't trade this experience for anything. 


I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Byrnes’ letter may be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1962. 

Deak Mr. CriarK: Greetings from the 
Philippine Islands. Are you surprised to be 
receiving a letter from a Peace Corps volun- 
teer? 

My main reason for writing is to thank 
you for your support of the Peace Corps. I’m 
sure without men like you pulling for us in 
the legislative branch of our Government, I 
probably wouldn’t be here today. We do 
appreciate your support. 

Perhaps you'd like to know a little of what 
life in the Peace Corps Philippines project 
is like. You'll excuse me for speaking per- 
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sonally, but it'll be easier to tell you what I, 
myself, am involved in, rather than the 
activities of all 180 volunteers. 

Our training programs at the University 
of the Philippines lasted 7 weeks. We re- 
ceived instruction in Jagalog, the national 
language and also in Philippine history, edu- 
cation, culture, and social structure. Much 
of our time was spent in classes showing how 
to teach English and science. On Decem- 
ber 1, we were sent to our respective assign- 
ments, after a graduation speech by Vice 
President Pelaez. 

The island of Negros, where I’m assigned, is 
one of the world’s leading exporters of sugar. 

It’s a beautiful place, and everywhere can 
be seen sugarcane fields, coconut trees, and 
rice harvests. Fishing is an important in- 
dustry in Hinigaran and each morning the 
people come to the beach beside our house 
to buy fresh fish. 

Our house is a cute, two-story frame struc- 
ture with a nipa palm thatched roof. It’s 
located just a few feet from the ocean, and 
when the tide is in, we can almost taste the 
salt water. We have almost all the comforts 
of home, including running water (when the 
pressure is great enough), shower, john, 
electricity between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. and 
even an old upright piano. 

The three volunteers with whom I live 
travel each day to barrio schools, while I 
have a 10 minute walk to the Hi 
Central School. The school has over 1,800 
students, and 56 teachers, so I’m kept quite 
busy. Most of my time is spent teaching 
English in grades three through six, although 
occasionally I teach a science class. Three 
times each week, I conduct a class for the 
teachers on teaching English as a second 
language. Once every week, I gather 25 or 
30 of the best sixth grade students and give 
them extra help and work. Right now, I’m 
busy teaching some American dances (hokey 
pokey, skip to my Lou, etc.) for some 
kiddies to perform at Community Day next 
Friday. 

The whole town gathers in the town 
plaza for a program. Even I'll be perform- 

Dressed in native costume, I'll dance 
a Filipino selection with the teachers. 

Plans still in the offing are to organize a 
rythm band at school, using native materials 
like coconut shells, seeds, etc. I also would 
like to begin traveling to the rural areas with 
the public-health doctor and midwife to 
see how things are done. 

One of the niceties of this project is that 
individual interests and skills can be uti- 
lized. For example, one of my housemates 
was a commercial artist who designed cards 
for Hallmark. Consequently, she’s making 
place mats and paint brushes from native 
materials. Edmie has built a chicken coop 
and is raising poultry. Mary is kind of a 
linguist and made a speech in Ilongo (the 
local dialect) at a recent celebration. 

Some of the Peace Corps groups are see- 
ing tangible results of their work and can 
send pictures home of a bridge they’ve 
designed, a road they helped to construct, or 
a toilet they built. But who can photo- 
graph the mind of a child? One satisfac- 
tion comes in seeing a little round, tan face 
light up after it has pronounced “fish” cor- 
rectly or learned to say “seat,” instead of 
“sit.” 

We crave news about what is happening 
in the rest of the world and eagerly devour 
the Asiatic editions of Time and Newsweek. 
Voice of America helps a little, but it’s not 
too good. 

Tell everyone at home we miss them, but 
wouldn’t trade this experience for anything. 

Thanks again for your support. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL ANN BYRNES. 
(Formerly of Pittsburgh). 
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CHAGRIN BEING FELT ON THE 
RIGHT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the controversies tending to divide the 
country today is the argument between 
the vast majority of our American citi- 
zens and what has been referred to as 
“the radical right,” or, as my friend the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] refers to them, as the 
“Knights of Negativism.” 

A very interesting and sensible col- 
umn appeared in Tuesday’s Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette under a byline of a well 
known columnist, Sidney Harris, en- 
titled “Not Thunder but Chagrin Being 
Felt on the Right.” I commend the col- 
umn to my colleagues and to other read- 
ers of the Recorp, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nor THUNDER BUT CHAGRIN BEING FELT ON 
THE RIGHT 
(By Sidney Harris) 

I was having lunch with an old friend 
of mine who happens to be a deep-dyed 
conservative. He was worried and upset 
about the radical rightwing movement in 
America. 

“As you know,” he said, “I sympathize 
with some of their aims and objectives. But 
if I go in with them, I'm immediately as- 
sociated with a lot of crackpots and bigots 
and unsavory characters. And, naturally, 
I'd be tarred with the same brush.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed, “and I'm glad to see 
that now the shoe is on the other foot. 
Pinches a bit, doesn't it?” 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked 
sharply. 

“I mean that has been the liberal’s di- 
lemma for the last 30 years. The minute 
he joined a group or worked for a cause 
that also had the Communists’ support, he 
was immediately identified as a ‘fellow trav- 
eler?’ 

“You conservatives,” I went on, “have not 
hesitated to brand any liberal as some kind 
of ‘pinko,’ no matter how basically he may 
have disagreed with the Communists. As 
far as you were concerned, anybody who 
was for public housing or civil rights was a 
suspicious and probably subversive charac- 
ter.” 


“But the Communists did use a lot of 
naive liberals,” he protested. 

“Of course they did,” I said, “and so will 
the rightwing extremists use a lot of re- 
spectable conservatives as fronts, if they can. 
It’s in the nature of any fanatical group to 
try to take over wherever it can.” 

“What is a person to do, then?” he in- 


quired. 

“It seems to me,” I said, “the first thing 
we can do is stop throwing dirty names 
around and calling everybody we oppose a 
‘pinko.’ We have to learn to discriminate 
between people who believe in the orderly 
processes of government and those who 
really don’t.” 

“Is that the basic difference?” he wanted 
to know. 

“I think it is,” I said. “Both the gen- 
uine liberal and the genuine conservative 
have faith in people as such. But the ex- 
tremists on both sides really want to take 
over the government and run it for the ben- 
efit of some elite. The Communists and the 
rightwing radicals have a lot more in com- 
mon than they realize. 
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PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS BOND 
ISSUE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a column published in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, written by Walter Lippmann, 
which analyzes the issues as he sees 
them in respect to the current bond pro- 
posal for the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REPUBLICANS AND THE UN. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is serious difficulty in Congress over 
the plan to finance the UN. deficit by a 
bond issue. This plan was worked out by 
Americans, it is supported by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and it has been approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

It now appears that there is danger that 
it may be defeated by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats who want to 
substitute for it an altogether different plan. 
Instead of our buying $100 million worth of 
bonds, to run for 25 years at 2-percent inter- 
est, Senators AIKEN and HICKENLOOPER want 
us to offer the U.N. a loan of $100 million, to 
run for 3 years at current rates of interest. 

The supporters of this proposal, and no- 
tably its sponsors, Senators AIKEN and HICK- 
ENLOOPER have been, and profess still to be, 
friends of the United Nations. But it is no 
exaggeration to say that if they prevail, they 
will have struck a dangerous blow at the 
United Nations. 

To understand why this is so, we must re- 
member that the U.N. is in financial trouble 
solely because it is conducting two opera- 
tions—the one on the frontier between Egypt 
and Israel, and the other in the Congo. 
Apart from them, the U.N. is solvent. 

The deficit arising from Palestine and the 
Congo is caused by the fact that two of the 
great powers, the Soviet Union and France, 
and a number of the smaller powers, such as 
the Arab States, Portugal, South Africa, and 
some others, are refusing to pay their special 
assessments for either or both of these 
operations. 

The basic issues before the U.N. and the 
country are whether all the members of the 
U.N. can be compelled to pay for these peace- 
keeping, operations and, if that fails, whether 
the U.N. must liquidate them and give up its 
actions, of which there have been eight, to 
enforce . 

The crucial difference between the UN. 
bond plan and the Aiken-Hickenlooper plan 
is that the bond plan would compel all mem- 
bers to pay their share of the costs of a 
peace-keeping operation authorized by the 
United Nations. The Aiken-Hickenlooper 
loan project cannot deal with this question 
of making every member pay for these spe- 
cial operations. 

In the bond pian the interest and amor- 
tization charges would be covered in the 
regular budget, and a member who refused 
to pay its share for 2 years would be pun- 
ishable by losing its right to vote. That 
ought to work to make the payment of these 
costs general throughout the membership. 

Because the interest and amortization 
charges would be spread out over 25 years, 
the smaller, poorer members, though paying 
their share, would not have to pay large 
amounts. We cannot be sure that the big 
members, the Soviet Union, France, the 
Arab States and Belgium, would pay their 
share. But it would be a brazen defiance 
of the U.N. if they did not do so, and very 
embarrassing for them. 

The Aiken-Hickenlooper loan plan would 
do none of these The fact is that 
the U.N. has no legal right to accept such a 
loan, and it is extremely improbable that a 
special session of the General Assembly, 
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which would have to be called in order to 
accept a loan, would in fact approve it. 

What is certain is that such a special ses- 
sion would reopen every crisis which was 
quieted down last autumn and the United 
States would find itself at the storm center 
of a new crisis. We would have to explain 
why the General Assembly should revoke its 
own decision of a few months ago, a de- 
cision we ourselves promoted, and why in 
order to please the Republican minority in 
Congress, the General Assembly should vote 
to overrule the recommendations of the 
President of the United States. 

And if by some strange chance the U.N. 
accepted the loan, it would probably not be 
repaid. For the big nonpaying countries 
would surely stick to their position that 
special assessments are not binding, and the 
little nations would be unable to repay their 
share of the loan within 3 years. 

It is in fact almost impossible to make any 
sense at all out of the Aiken-Hickenlooper 
amendment to the very much improved bill 
voted by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It is evident, however, that there 
are three elements at work in this confused 
raid on the bond plan. 

One, unhappily, seems to be personal dis- 
gruntlement about which the less said the 
better. Another is a crude partisanship 
which is acting on the notion that to defeat 
what comes from Kennedy is somehow to 
win a victory. A third element, concealed 
but nonetheless at work, is old-fashioned 
isolationist hostility to the U.N. as such. 

The Republican Party will not improve its 
famous image by playing politics with a 
plan which means so much to the stability 
of the world. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the cru- 
cial difference between the bond plan and 
the loan plan, as Mr. Lippmann correctly 
points out, is the matter of compelling a 
larger participation in the financing of 
the United Nations among the member- 
ship, and reducing the weight of the 
participation on the part of our own 
Government, in terms of its actual finan- 
cial obligation. 


FEAR AND FOREIGN AID 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the lead edi- 
torial in this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, entitled “Fear and 
Foreign Aid,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recrop, 
as follows: 


FEAR AND FOREIGN AID 


The President and his Agency for Inter- 
national Development Director, Fowler Ham- 
ilton, are handicapped in their presentation 
of this year’s foreign-aid requests by their 
inability to show tangible results of their 
policies in the short time they have been in 
effect. Since the emphasis of the adminis- 
tration has been on programs of a long-range 
nature, this is not remarkable. Congress can 
hardly hold up new authorizations and ap- 
propriations until 10-year plans have pro- 
duced the expected effect, so they will have 
to take informed forecasts of the outcome of 
the program as a basis for judgment. 

In his message, the President did well to 
stress the bipartisan, longtime nature of 
foreign-aid policies, in saying: 

“One of the brightest pages of the world’s 
history has been the series of programs this 
Nation has devised, established, and imple- 
mented following the Second World War to 
help free peoples achieve economic develop- 
ment and the control of their own destinies.” 

The President and his foreign-aid admin- 
istrator have tried to put the program on an 
affirmative basis, but have felt compelled, 
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nonetheless, to place great emphasis on the 
negative reasons for the program, the useful- 
ness of these loans and grants and aids in 
checking communism. Perhaps, like the 
Greek general who confessed he could not 
get his soldiers to fight until he had got 
them frightened, foreign-aid advocates think 
Congress will not vote unless it is frightened. 

No doubt a country with a functioning 
economy in which there is at least the pros- 
pect of better days for the people is less 
likely to opt for communism than a bankrupt 
state. Still, relatively well-off countries have 
gone Communist and countries in which 
we have invested heavily have been infil- 
trated with communism. So great a stress 
has been put on this incidental purpose, over 
the years, that Americans have had few of 
the psychological satisfactions of unselfish 
aid to less fortunate people and less credit 
abroad for disinterested humanitarianism. 
The argument puts the blight of blind fear 
and sheer self-interest on vast expenditures 
which retain much of their support because 
of nobler considerations than sheer self- 
preservation. 

Humanitarian impulse, to be sure, often is 
compatible with enlightened self-interest and 
is not less creditable for having in it that 
element. Long before there was a Commu- 
nist menace, however, Americans, as private 
citizens and as members of great church 
groups, were sending aid abroad to people 
less fortunately situated. There is a great 
philanthropic drive in this land. There is a 
great current of generous impulse. There is 
a long tradition of disinterested humani- 
tarlanism. Its role in the foreign aid pro- 
gram needs to be emphasized and stressed 
without any shamefaced disavowals of sheer 
good will, brotherly feeling and honest affec- 
tion for our fellowmen. Let us feed the 
starving because they are hungry and not 
just because they may get wrong ideas on an 
empty stomach. Let us clothe the naked 
because they are in need, not because they 
otherwise may become infected with com- 
munism. Let us send our aid and our tech- 
nicians into underdeveloped lands under the 
inspiration of hope and not under the com- 
pulsion of fear. 

The mainspring of our foreign aid pro- 
gram ought to be our love for the great 
world community of man and not our hatred 
for the communism of Karl Marx. We need 
more gods and fewer devils in our foreign 
aid religion. 


Mr. McGEE. The burden of the edi- 
torial is that much of our focus and our 
motivation in the foreign aid program 
seems to have been on stopping commu- 
nism, and we have tended to lose sight 
from time to time of what it is we are 
seeking with the program. I quote the 
concluding thought in the editorial: 

The mainspring of our foreign aid program 
ought to be our love for the great world 
community of man and not our hatred for 
the communism of Karl Marx. We need 


more gods and fewer devils in our foreign aid 
religion. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the second edi- 
torial from this morning’s Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, entitled “The 
Alliance’s Birthday,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ALLIANCE’s BIRTHDAY 

There were some memorable statements in 

President Kennedy’s speech Tuesday on the 
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occasion of the first anniversary of the Al- 
liance for Progress. There is a need to make 
clear that the hemisphere program is more 
than a matter of commodity agreements and 
long-term credits—that it has political prem- 
ises as well. Mr. Kennedy put it well in 
describing the meaning of the alliance as 
a doctrine of the freedom of man in the 
most spacious sense of that freedom. 

The aim of the alliance is not simply to 
eliminate poverty; it is intended to broaden 
the range of choice of peoples who too often 
are consigned to a wasteland without exits. 
It is intended to free men from the bondage 
of want—without sacrificing basic democrat- 
ic rights. This necessarily entails changes 
in the existing structure of Latin American 
societies. As Mr. Kennedy said: “Those who 
make peaceful revolution impossible will 
make violent revolution inevitable.” 

The President quite properly stressed the 
positive in his summary of the first year 
since Latin Americans were invited to join 
in an Alliance for Progress. Hemisphere 
meetings have been held and Latin American 
republics have agreed to support the help- 
for-self-help doctrine of the alliance. The 
administrative machinery has been created 
and funds are beginning to flow into Latin 
America. Whatever the short-term diffi- 
culties, the alliance is a reality and the gen- 
erous vista it opens are bound to excite the 
imagination. “I look forward to the day,” 
Mr. Kennedy concluded, “when the people of 
Latin America will take their place beside 
the United States and Western Europe as 
citizens of industrialized and growing and 
increasingly abundant societies. The United 
States, Europe and Latin America—almost a 
billion people—a bulwark of freedom and 
the values of Western civilization, invulner- 
able to the forces of despotism, lighting the 
path to liberty for all the peoples of the 
world.” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this re- 
lates the substance of a series of remarks 
made by President Kennedy at a distin- 
guished gathering at the White House 
yesterday, in observance of the first an- 
niversary of the President’s announce- 
ment of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. Those of us who were privileged 
to hear his remarks were moved indeed 
by their appropriatness and the urgency 
of the tone of his comments. 

The burden of the plea was, to those 
in Latin America, “Those who make 
peaceful revolution impossible will make 
violent revolution inevitable.” With 
that keynote, the sense of urgency was 
sounded as to the Alliance for Progress 
getting more rapidly underway. 


A CATHOLIC REPLY TO RADICAL 
RIGHT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in a col- 
umn written by Marquis Childs there is 
“A Catholic Reply to Radical Right,” 
which I believe merits the attention of 
this body, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CATHOLIC REPLY TO RADICAL RIGHT 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In the growing debate over the role of the 
rightwing in American political life no docu- 
ment is likely to have wider circulation— 
and perhaps also greater influence—than the 
pamphlet by Father John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Just published by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 
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Issued last week the pamphlet, entitled 
“Communism: Threat to Freedom,” made 
the front pages of many newspapers. The 
NCWC, which is the policy-formulating 
body of the Catholic Church in this country, 
plans to give it the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 

Father Cronin's basic thesis is directly con- 
trary to the position of most of the rightist 
organizations that have come into being in 
recent years. He writes that the danger 
from communism is not from within the 
country but from without. By indiscrimi- 
nately using the tag of “Communist” or 
“Communist sympathizer” the extremists on 
the right are dividing America, the pamphlet 
warns, and the result is a net gain for the 
Communist movement. 

He points to the danger in the line taken 
by those who accuse Government officials 
negotiating with the Communists of weak- 
ness or treason. The alternatives are not 
surrender or war, but a middle course be- 
tween these extremes. 

This last is also directly contrary to the 
position of the John Birch Society and others 
on the right. While the pamphlet does not 
mention the Birch Society or any other spe- 
cific organization, the following applies to 
at least one or more of the groups that have 
attracted national attention: 

“The Communists own the top. They have 
considerable strength in the middle. They 
are just now beginning to achieve an ap- 
preciable amount of direct control through- 
out the whole base. In other statements 
Presidents of the United States and Justices 
of our Supreme Court have been labeled 
‘Communists.’ Our State Department is al- 
leged to be thoroughly infiltrated by the 
party.” 

Father Cronin attacks another tactic of 
the rightists which is to equate liberalism 
with the welfare state, the welfare state with 
socialism and, since the Communists say 
they are Socialists, therefore liberalism 
equals communism. This logic, Father Cro- 
nin writes, would make the latest encyclical 
of Pope John, “Christianity and Social Prog- 
ress,” “a defense of communism.” 

The encyclical, which puts the liberal- 
welfare trends of recent years within the 
scope of the Christian conscience, has been 
widely hailed as one of the most important 
utterances from the Vatican in many years. 
It was attacked in the National Review, 
principal organ of the right, as “a venture 
in triviality.” The editor of the Review is 
William F. Buckley, of a prominent and 
wealthy Catholic family. 

Fifteen years ago Father Cronin published 
a pamphlet called “Communism, a World 
Menace.” At that time he held that Com- 
munist subversion and infiltration was a 
danger to this country, with Communist in- 
fluence substantial in the trade unions and 
in many areas of American life. Since 1950, 
according to the new pamphlet, Americans 
have been thoroughly alerted to the danger 
of communism, the Communist Party has 
withered away to a small splinter and Com- 
munist influence is comparatively negligible, 

It is significant that today the church, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, should consider that the threat of 
the extreme right merits this new publica- 
tion. Extremist bigots have in some in- 
stances attacked the Catholic Church, going 
so far as to equate its methods with those 
of international communism. Robert Welch, 
head of the John Birch Society, who links 
a large part of the Protestant clergy to com- 
munism, has said that some Catholic priests 
are also soft on communism. Father Cronin 
in some detail refutes the charges against 
the Protestant churches. 

This newest contribution to the debate 
over the right can hardly be expected to still 
the outcries of those who, whether from 
genuine fear and frustration or from a desire 
to exploit the present confusion for personal 
gain, are sounding the alarm. But it is the 
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weightiest statement yet made and by one 
who can by no stretch of the most heated 
imagination be accused of being soft on 
communism. 

As the debate continues, what appears 
to be happening is that the extreme right 
is becoming more and more isolated. Re- 
ports from Texas say that Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker is likely to run last in a field of six 
in the governorship race. Americans have 
a deep-seated aversion to extremes, and that 
fact seems in process of being demonstrated 
again. 


AUTOPSY ON OPERATION 
ABOLITION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, from the 
radio and television page of this morn- 
ing’s press I take a column written by 
Lawrence Laurent, the title of which is 
“ ‘Autopsy’ Could Set Up the Funeral 
for ‘Operation Abolition?” “Autopsy” 
is the title of a recently put together 
show. 

Because of the impact of this analysis 
of a positive and more constructive tele- 
vision endeavor by a private group, to 
answer the uncertainties of those who 
are squeamish about traitors, Commu- 
nists, and the like in our midst, I believe 
it should receive further attention, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“AUTOPSY” COULD SET UP THE FUNERAL FOR 
“OPERATION ABOLITION” 


(By Lawrence Laurent) 


On television stations across the land and 
in private exhibitions in many cities, prob- 
ably more people have seen some form of 
a film called “Operation Abolition” than any 
other documentary in history. This is a 
film about student riots in San Francisco in 
May 1960, that were in connection with hear- 
ings by the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (HUAC). 

First, the HUAC subpenaed about 2½ 
hours of newsreel footage, much of it repeti- 
tious, that had been shot by two San Fran- 
cisco TV stations. This was turned over to 
Washington Video Productions, from which 
emerged a 45-minute film called “Operation 
Abolition.” The narration is by Fulton 
(Buddy) Lewis ITI, son of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System commentator and formerly 
a staff member of HUAC. 

Yesterday, an executive of Washington 
Video Productions said 1,456 copies of the 
film had been sold. The price: $100 per 
print. 

Two months ago, an HUAC report esti- 
mated the film had been seen by 15 million 
persons, excluding television audiences. 

This is only the beginning of the saga of 
this documentary film. Many charged it was 
filled with inaccuracies and a new narration 
was put on the sound track to create Opera- 
tion Correction.” This came from the 
American Civil Liberties Union of Northern 
California, with narration by Ernest Besig, 
ACLU executive director. 

In September 1961, Buddy Lewis said a 
new version of “Operation Abolition” was 
being shown, with changes made to meet 
some of the charges that the film's editing 
was distorted. 

In two reports, issued in October 1961 
and January 1962, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee defended the film. 
The most recent document dealt with 28 
specific charges of distortion or unfairness 
that had been made against the film. (The 
film is an official part of the HUAC record, 
but Chairman Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, has said the committee 
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“had nothing to do with the preparation of 
the picture and nothing to do with the man- 
ufacturing and distribution of it.” 

A summation of the controversy over the 
film now has come from one of the Nation’s 
largest publishers of Catholic educational 
aids. Impact Films of St. Paul, a depart- 
ment of the Catechetical Guild, has put to- 
gether a dispassionate 60-minute film called 
“Autopsy on Operation Abolition.” 

The narrator, the Reverend Louis J. 
Twomey, of Loyola University in New Or- 
leans, sets up the problem in terms of a 
coroner’s inquest with the audience as the 
jury. Twelve persons are interviewed and 
the committee's hearings and the student 
riots are reviewed. 

Those who favor the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee are given plenty of time to 
develop their charges that the riots were 
Communist inspired and that University of 
California students were “duped” by Com- 
munists. These include the Reverend Dr. 
Archer Weniger, pastor of the Foothill 
Boulevard Baptist Church in Oakland; Rep- 
resentative Edwin E. Willis, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, chairman of the HUAC at the 
time of the riots; and Francis J. McNamara, 
HUAC research director. 

Official descriptions of the riots are given 
by San Francisco Mayor George Christopher 
and Sheriff Mathew C. Carberry. Both stick 
mainly to their actions as defenders of law 
and order in San Francisco. (Sixty-three 
demonstrators were arrested. Charges were 
dropped against all but one, Robert J. Mel- 
senbach. He was acquitted in May 1961.) 

Strongest defense of the students is given 
in an interview with the Reverend William 
Sullivan, Paulist chaplain at Newman Hall, 
University of California. Father Sullivan 
does not defend the students who partici- 
pated in the riots, but he does say: “I insist 
that it has to be taken within the context 
of young students excited about ideals; con- 
cerned about freedom of speech; anxious to 
defend something in which they believe, and 
not out to destroy the United States at all.” 

Father Sullivan continues: “The strength 
of our young people’s ideals—and I believe 
that freedom of speech is an ideal in which 
all of us must agree—the strength of these 
ideals is the strength of our country and I 
think also as a Catholic priest, the strength 
of these ideals, the belief in ideals which the 
American people hold dear, is also the 
strength of the Catholic Church.” 

Defense of the students is also voiced by 
Representative James Roosevelt, Democrat, 
of California; Prof. Henry Nash Smith (who 
says the film “is a deliberate falsification”’) ; 
Dr. Cecil Thomas, a religious worker; Assem- 
blyman John O’Connell; and the Reverend 
Richard Byfield, assistant executive to Bishop 
James A. Pike. 

The “Autopsy on Operation Abolition” 
should result in a quiet funeral for a con- 
troversial documentary film. 


CULTIVATION IN TV WASTELAND 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, there was 
published in the Sunday press an article 
describing the activities of the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Mr. Newton Minow, and his 
assault on the wasteland of television. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CULTIVATION IN TV WASTELAND—BIGGER CUL- 
TURAL YIELD Is Mrinow’s Am 

The chap who's attempting to cultivate 
the wasteland of television—dynamic, 35- 
year-old Newton N. Minow, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission—has 
won the plaudits of parents, poets, and a 
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public . more than cowboy pap 
and gster e. 

92 5 earthly approve of what Mr. Minow is 
doing for TV,” said Carl Sandburg recently. 
“In my book he’s more of a whale. I’d like 
to shake his hand.” 

The man who has the courage to buffet 
the broadcasters is of medium build, with a 
firm grip, cropped dark hair, gray eyes, and 
@ seraglio of womenfolk which includes his 
pretty wife, three small daughters, and an 
English nurse. 

“When I'm asked what I want next, I say 
a son-in-law,” said Minow, as he sat in a 
blue and white living room adorned with 
antiques and modern paintings. 

“I was raised in a home similar to this, 
comfortable middle class with three chil- 
dren,” he continued, efficiently capsuling 
his life. He attended Milwaukee public 
schools, the University of Michigan, and 
Northwestern University, from which he ob- 
tained his law degree in 1950. He neglected 
to add that he stood first in his class. “In 
1951 I became law clerk to Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson and in 1952 administrative 
assistant to Adlai Stevenson, then Governor 
of Illinois. I later became a partner of 
Stevenson's law firm and legal counsel to 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, which pro- 
duces educational TV films. 

“I learned of my appointment to the FCC 
by picking up the morning paper. I 
couldn't believe it. I've been interested in 
communications since I was a sergeant in 
World War II, when my outfit strung the 
first telephone line between India and 
China. This is the one job in Government 
I've always wanted. The day I knew I had 
it was the most exciting of my life. 

“Now, the first thing I do in the morning 
is turn on the television.” 

That's true,” confirmed Jo Minow, the 
pert brunet whom Newton Minow married 
as a law student. “His first words are 
Where's the remote?’ The children call it 
‘the mote.’ They pile onto our bed at 7 
am., in time for the news. Newt has an 
early breakfast—orange juice and Metrecal, 
then down to the chaos. You know FCC 
stands for From Crisis to Crisis.’ 

“Newt wants TV to be more than a baby- 
sitter,” said Jo. “The programs don’t stretch 
the imagination. I'd like my children to 
learn more from TV than commercial jingles. 

“The networks haven't been giving the 
public enough credit for intelligence and 
taste,” continued FCC's livest wire. “One 
reason is that the public hasn’t let them 
know when a thing is good. When Eisen- 
hower spoke recently on TV, a survey showed 
that about 25 million viewers watched The 
Untouchables,’ another 25 million watched 
‘Sing Along With Mitch’ and 7.5 million 
watched Ike. “That shows you public affairs 
programs are a failure,’ say the networks. I 
say an audience of 7.5 million shouldn't be 
called a failure.” 

Last spring, Minow spoke out before the 
National Association of Broadcasters, deplor- 
ing the wasteland of television. He was 
asked what the repercussions were. 

“The FCC became known as The Seven 
Untouchables’; but not long ago, when I 
discussed reorganization before a congres- 
sional committee, I told them there’d been 
a shakeup: we are now ‘Six Untouchables 
and One Unmentionable.““ 

Mrs. Minow takes pride in her husband’s 
work. “The other day I took a watch of 
Newt's to the jeweler’s to replace the band. 
The clerk looked up when I gave my name 
and said “Your husband’s doing a great job.“ 
I was so thrilled I had him put in a new 
crystal too.” 


WELCOMING THE AFRICANS TO 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
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from the Sunday Star magazine, on the 
reception of Africans in our Nation’s 
Capital, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELCOMING THE AFRICANS TO WASHINGTON 


“Washington is giving us a tremendous 
welcome—we had no idea that African am- 
bassadors would receive such warmhearted 
hospitality from the American people.” 

This enthusiastic comment comes from 
Nigerian Ambassador J. M. Udochi, a leader 
among the 27 African ambassadors who are 
making a dramatic impact on the Washing- 
ton social scene. 

The smiling Nigerian diplomat, whose 
cheeks bear matching tribal scars, says he 
was surprised to find Americans such an 
idealistic, kindhearted people “because we 
had seen something completely different in 
Hollywood movies.” 

In appreciation for the pleasant life he 
has found since his arrival in December 
1960, Ambassador Udochi named his son, 
born last October, “for two great Ameri- 
cans—John, for the President of the United 
States, and Franklin, after one of the Found- 
ing Fathers.” The boy was also given a 
Nigerian name, Imoesi, meaning “I have a 
guardian angel.” 

Another leader in the African diplomatic 
corps, Ghanaian Ambassador W. M. Q. Halm, 
also expresses approval of the way he and 
other diplomats have been accepted. Like 
the Udochis, the Halms are seen often at 
dinners, receptions, and cocktail parties. 
Both couples are noted for their gracious 
hospitality in their own embassies and for 
the tasty African food prepared by the wives. 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams are the most frequent guests at func- 
tions given by the African diplomatic corps. 
However, Mrs. Dean Rusk, Chief of Protocol 
Angier Biddle Duke and his assistant, Pedro 
A, Sanjuan, Mrs. Chester Bowles, and many 
others in the top ranks of official social life 
are often guests of the Africans. 

The interest now being focused on Afri- 
can diplomats started in 1960 when many 
new nations gained independence. Previ- 
ously, there had been only a few oldtimers, 
such as the ambassadors of Liberia and 
3 mingling in the diplomatic social 

e. 

Then suddenly, the Africans, many dressed 
in their national costumes, appeared in large 
numbers at the parties of other embassies. 
Gradually, as they set up their own estab- 
lishments, they returned the hospitality. 

During the last year, many young nations 
entertained at gala independence day cele- 
brations. Most of these larger parties, each 
attended by hundreds of guests, were held 
in hotels. However, one of the outstanding 
celebrations was in the new Nigerian Em- 
bassy on Woodland Drive NW. 

“Last October 2 was really a big day for 
me—a double celebration,” Ambassador 
Udochi recalls in his excellent English. 
“My son was born that morning and that 
night we had 800 guests. My wife had 
stayed up late, cooking African dishes before 
she went to the hospital. I handed out 
hundreds of cigars to celebrate the new boy. 
And, of course, we had a huge cake for our 
country's birthday anniversary.“ 

Because peanuts are a staple food in many 
African countries, they often appear in soup 
and as a stew, called nkatee flau. Other 
dishes served frequently are fufu, which is 
pounded yam or potato; fried plantain, 
known as tataley, and baflar, which is a 
cooked green mixed with palm oil. There is 
also the West African chop made of ground 
chicken or other meat with palm oil and pea- 
nuts. Maize is prepared in different ways to 
serve as abolo, banku, and kenke. 

African drummers have entertained at 
some embassy parties, and impromptu Afri- 
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can folksongs have enlivened others, Also, 
some embassies, including those of Liberia, 
Ivory Coast, and Morocco, have exhibited 
their own sculptures, paintings, and draw- 
ings. 

“We don't think of their paintings as 
curiosities, but as a complex form of art 
that has to be known to be truly appre- 
ciated,” says Assistant Chief of Protocol 
Sanjuan, who often goes to three or four 
receptions in one night. “These new na- 
tions have a wealth of music and art to 
bring forth for the enrichment of their 
guests, and I hope we'll have much more 
of it.” 

Mr. Sanjuan is a very busy man when 
heads of government visit Washington, The 
Office of Protocol sees that these distin- 
guished visitors, including eight from Africa 
alone last year, are entertained in a man- 
ner appropriate to their office. 

“The African leaders have certainly meas- 
ured up well to the rules of protocol,” he 
observes. “Most of them are well-educated, 
highly polished and urbane gentlemen who 
are comfortable at white-tie occasions and 
can converse well with President Kennedy 
as well as other guests. 

He refers particularly to Leopold Sedar 
Senghor, President of the Republic of Sene- 
gal, whom he praises as “not only a states- 
man but a poet of renown—a man of letters 
who was the architect of his country’s in- 
dependence.” President Senghor was Mr. 
Kennedy's honor guest at a White House 
luncheon at which a number of other noted 
poets and writers were entertained. 

Another outstanding guest of state during 
the last year was William V. S. Tubman, 
President of Liberia since 1944. Like many 
Liberlan leaders descended from American 
Negro slaves, he is the son of parents who 
emigrated to Africa from Georgia. Yet when 
he was greeted at the airport by President 
Kennedy, Mr. Tubman came through with 
flying colors in the demands of protocol. 

A dapper dresser who is seldom seen with- 
out a long cigar and an ebony cane, Presi- 
dent Tubman has a keen sense of drama 
in political life and loves spectacles of state. 
His inaugural celebrations have lasted 8 
days. Gracious and jovial in private con- 
versation, he assumed a manner of grave 
formality at official functions here. 

Still another outstanding visitor was Ibra- 
him Abboud, President of the Supreme 
Council for the Armed Forces, Premier and 
Defense Minister of the Sudan. A man of 
striking military mien, President Abboud 
maintained great dignity on social occasions 
without seeming aloof or austere. 

Descended from the fearsome Sudanese 
soldiers of the Hadendoa tribe immortalized 
by Rudyard Kipling in his poem, “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,” President Abboud flashed his quick 
wit and ready smile as he made the Wash- 
ington rounds. At the White House, he was 
honor guest at an elaborate dinner in the 
state dining room. 

Later, he gave a dinner for President 
Kennedy at the Mayflower Hotel where the 
menu included “cream of Ful Sudani,” a 
soup of beef, onions, and peanut butter 
made from a Sudanese recipe. A devout 
Moslem, he served fruit juices before the 
meal instead of cocktails. 

The Moslem diplomats who do not drink 
have not found it difficult to make friends 
at cocktail parties, according to Mr. San- 
juan. He sticks to ginger ale, he says, “be- 
cause I can remember names better—and 
after all, that’s my job.” 

Language is a real problem for some 
African diplomats, however. About 18 of 
the 27 ambassadors speak only French, and 
for the most part their staffs have not yet 
learned English. 

“The State Department is trying to help 
out in this problem,” Mr. Sanjuan reports. 
“We have started arrangements for a specially 
tailored, speedup course in English for 
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diplomats. Translators usually accompany 
the French-speaking ambassadors as inter- 
preters, but we hope they will learn English 
so they can have more satisfactory com- 
munication with people in this country.” 

Mrs. Williams says the problem of teach- 
ing English to French-speaking wives of 
ambassadors is being approached on a more 
informal basis. A group known as the 
African-American Wives was organized last 
October to help the African women get 
settled in Washington and make friends 
among Americans. Miss Elizabeth Hitchcock, 
of the African-American Institute, is its 
director. 

“At our monthly coffee parties in the 
homes of both African and American 
women,” Mrs. Williams says, “we are teach- 
ing conversational English.” Twenty-five 
American women, most of whom have been 
stationed with their husbands in Africa, form 
the nucleus of the group. Nearly all the 
wives of ambassadors are members. 

“We help them with the problems in 
getting adjusted to life in America,” Mrs. 
Williams explains. “For example, one vol- 
unteer puts out a monthly newsletter con- 
taining information for prospective mothers 
on how to buy baby clothes, places of inter- 
est to go as sightseers, and outstanding 
concerts and other amusements scheduled in 
Washington. The American women try to 
let the Africans know that they are real 
friends in this country that is new to them.” 

Mrs. Katie Louchheim, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, attends 
social events given by Africans and enter- 
tains many in her home. Fluent in French 
since childhood, she has no trouble com- 
municating with those from French-speaking 
countries, 

“Tve learned so much from the African 
women,” she says. “I hope some day to go 
to all their countries. Meanwhile, I can say 
that in my many years in Washington, I 
have never seen the equal in terms of inter- 
est and friendliness in the hospitality that 
is being extended to Africans.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION DISREGARDS 
ITS PROMISES ON LABOR SUR- 
PLUS AREAS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss two analyses of trends in 
defense contracts awarded to New York 
State areas of substantial labor surplus, 
prepared by my office. 

The experience of New York State, as 
brought out in these analyses, clearly 
shows that the promises of President 
Kennedy more than a year ago to chan- 
nel more defense orders to areas of labor 
surplus are not being fulfilled. 

The most intolerable situation revealed 
by this study concerns the Buffalo area. 
It is distressing to find that the July- 
December period represented a new low 
in defense contracts for Buffalo. Awards 
were 65 percent below the average for 
the same period over the previous 3 
years. This loss pulled total defense 
contracts in Buffalo for the whole cal- 
endar year 1961 to 29 percent below the 
average for the preceding 3 years and 
made it the lowest year since the be- 
ginning of high unemployment in the 
area. 

I am sending a letter to Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara today, requesting an 
explanation of the drastic decline in de- 
fense procurement in Buffalo. 

The unfortunate fact that a large 
number of New York State areas have 
been suffering the hardships of severe 
unemployment for a long period of time 
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enables us to assemble sufficient data for 
an accurate determination of trends. 

One of the analyses compares contract 
awards during the October-December 
1961 quarter with the average during 
the three previous October-December 
quarters. The second analysis deals 
with Buffalo, with the comparisons on a 
quarterly, semiannual, and annual basis 
for the full past 4 years. 

The first study shows gains by one 
major labor surplus area—Utica-Rome— 
and four smaller areas of labor sur- 
plus—Amsterdam, Elmira, Jamestown- 
Dunkirk, and Newburgh-Middletown- 
Beacon. Three smaller areas show 
losses—Auburn, Gloversville, and Wells- 
ville; and on the eight other smaller 
areas, no comparison is possible because 
they have not been listed as areas of 
labor surplus for the full period under 
study. 

On February 2, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy ordered special consideration be 
given to areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus in the distribution of Government 
procurement contracts. He said in a 
message to Congress: 

I have today sent a directive to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the General Services Administration re- 
questing prompt steps to improve the ma- 
chinery by which Federal contracts can be 
channeled to firms located in labor surplus 
areas. 


A year later, Buffalo is worse off than 
ever—a clear demonstration of the inef- 
fectiveness of the administration’s pro- 
curement policies. 

Indeed, 6 months after the President’s 
order, the real decline in procurement 
began for Buffalo, which at that time 
was already halfway into its fourth 
straight year of high unemployment, 
with joblessness running at an average 
rate of 10.4 percent since the beginning 
of the year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point the excerpt from the Presi- 
dent’s news conference of yesterday, 
showing that, 13 months after his direc- 
tive of February 2, 1961, the matter is 
still only being discussed, and that the 
President seems entirely unaware of the 
situation in Buffalo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHANNELING DEFENSE WORK 

Question. Mr. President, sir, during your 
1960 campaign, when you spoke of getting 
the country moving again, a lot of States and 
a lot of voters interpreted this to mean jobs 
for themselves, and now recently, States 
such as Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania 
have been complaining that some of their 
defense contracts have been going elsewhere 
and the ones they had under the previous 
administration; that is, the level, has not 
stayed even as good as it was. Do you have 
any comment on this situation? 

The PRESDENT. No, I would have to—in 
my opinion, I don’t think that in any of 
those three cases, even though this matter 
of contracts is a matter of continuing con- 
cern, defense contracts, we have particularly 
difficult problems in Detroit, which has been 
the subject of recent discussions, I don’t 
think that the contracts in any of those 
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three States, and I would have to check it, 
are less than they were before. 

The question is whether the distribution 
of the contracts is as equitable as it can be. 
The Defense Department, when manpower 
policy No. 4 was repealed in 1953, was given 
express indications by the Congress that they 
would not, except for the set-aside portion 
of the contract, that they were not supposed 
to attempt to steer contracts into areas 
where there might be unemployment. 

I supported the defense manpower policy 
No. 4, but since that time the Defense De- 
partment has not been able to take that into 
consideration. 

On the other hand, equity dictates that 
these contracts be assigned in areas which 
are not only efficient but where there is a 
work force which can be effectively used. 
But I will say that we have been considering 
the problem. Governor Lawrence discussed 
the problem of Scranton with me when he 
came to see me, and we talked about the 
problem of Detroit. 

It is my judgment, and I would have to 
recheck it, that probably in these States the 
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contracts are equal to or greater than they 
were the year before, but there is a concen- 
tration of contracts in a relatively few States 
which is historical. 

I am concerned that in the case, as I say, 
of Detroit and two or three others where 
there is high unemployment, we do try to 
get some work to them, and it is a matter 
now which we are discussing. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, only 
strict adherence to the requirements of 
cold statistics prevents Buffalo from 
benefiting from the assistance program 
under the Area Redevolpment Act passed 
by the Congress in 1961. We all recog- 
nize the need for sticking to certain rules, 
even if Buffalo comes as close as any area 
in the country to just missing the mini- 
mum level of joblessness which permits 
the extension of assistance: The 10.8 and 
9.3 percent of unemployment in 1958 and 
1959 were well over the 50 percent above 
the national average which is required by 
the act. In 1961, however, Buffalo’s 9.2- 
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percent rate of unemployment was only 
37 percent above the national average. 

When hard statistics require the prac- 
tice of human inequity—while at the 
same time showing clearly the extent of 
this inequity—it becomes necessary to 
redouble our efforts to alleviate this re- 
sult. Nothing available now to the Gov- 
ernment could have a more immediate 
and direct beneficial effect than an in- 
crease in defense procurement in an 
area which abounds with productive fa- 
cilities and skilled manpower. Instead 
of such a natural step, we are confronted 
with a drastic reduction of procurement 
and an aggravation of suffering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the tables, prepared by my 
office, printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Trends in prime defense contract awards of $10,000 or more in New York State areas of substantial labor surplus, October-December 1958-61 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Areas and contract 
awards 


October-December— Average: 
October- | December 
December | 1961 com- 
juarters, | pared to 
1961 1960 1959 1958 | 1 1959, | average of 
1960 previous 3 
quarters 


October-December— 
Aress and contract 
awards 
1960 1959 
MAJOR 


— —— 30, 087 34. 901 25, 253 
208 140 201 
15,481 | 9,170 11, 431 

37 137 


t Areas of substantial and persistent labor surplus. 


Special 4-year analysis of trends in prime defense contract awards of $10,000 or more and of 
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2 Listed as an area of substantial labor surplus for only part of the period. 


unemployment in the Buffalo area, 1958-61 
[In thousands of dollars] 


58, 953 
3 17,291 


1 Listed as an area of substantial labor surplus for only part of the period, 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, at his news conference, the Presi- 
dent was asked about the defense con- 
tract situation in several States where 
defense contracts had declined. A num- 
ber of States were mentioned, but New 
York State, where the decline over the 
first half of fiscal 1962 has been about 
15 percent, compared with last fiscal 
year, was not even mentioned. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent said: 

There is a concentration of contracts in a 
relatively few States which is historic. 


I am very much disturbed by this re- 
mark, Mr. President. There is only one 
State in which there is a real concentra- 
tion in defense work and that is Cali- 
fornia with 25 percent. New York is 
second with less than half as much. 
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Furthermore, the reason why New 
York has about 11 percent of the Na- 
tion’s defense work is not historic, it is 
very much related to the present—to the 
existing capabilities of New York busi- 
nesses and employees, and to the exist- 
ing facilities in the State. New York has 
enjoyed these facilities for some time, 
but the reason for their existence lies in 
the progressive and competitive ideas of 
New York businessmen and the enlight- 
ened position of the State, not merely in 
history. 

Also, Mr. President, let me add that 
New Yorkers pay nearly 20 percent of 
total Federal tax revenues. They receive 
barely half this much back in the form 
of Defense Department contracts and 
military work. 

I understand the President has dis- 
cussed the defense contract situation 
with the Governor of Pennsylvania and 
a number of other State representatives. 
Perhaps it would also be advisable for 
him to discuss it with the New York 
State congressional delegation and with 
the Governor of New York so that he can 
be made aware of the problem, not only 
as it exists in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan, but also as it now exists in the 
State of New York. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF SENA- 
TOR CARL T. CURTIS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, birth 
anniversaries are always important. 
They are like high ground, because at 
those points one can stand and look back 
from whence he came. He can look 
around and survey the scene that exists 
at the moment. Then he can look for- 
ward on the high road and see where life 
still might take him. 

So I would observe today that the 
distinguisted Senator from Nebraska, 
the Honorable Cart Curtis, observes his 
57th anniversary. He is in his seventh 
year of service in the Senate. I would 
like to take note of his natal day and to 
extend to him congratulations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the majority leader, who I 
know would want to appear of record 
on this subject, I wish to say that we 
on this side join in felicitations. We are 
sorry that some of us have reached the 
age when we do not care to have notice 
taken of our birthdays, but since our 
distinguished friend from Nebraska has 
not reached that stage we compliment 
him, congratulate him, and wish him 
many, many happy returns. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the good wishes and congratula- 
tions to our colleague, Senator CURTIS. 
In the words of Rip Van Winkle—May 
you all live long and prosper. 

And may you heve many more years 
of life, all of them rich in happiness 
and success. 


THE PLIGHT OF MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
the 9th of September last year the Sec- 
retary of Defense directed that the move- 
ment of military dependents to Europe 
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be halted in 30 days. This ban is still 
in effect. 

In the first 3 months of the suspension 
some 38,000 military dependents were 
thereby prevented from joining their 
sponsors in Europe. In consequence 
there has been an unfavorable effect on 
the motivation of military personnel, 
particularly those in the Army. 

The problem inherent in this separa- 
tion of our military men from their 
families for extended periods of time has 
been recognized by our military leader- 
ship. The Chief of Staff of the Army 
has stated it concisely: 

Ultimately, if the situation continues, it 
will have an adverse effect on the attraction 
and retention of the high caliber personnel 
the Army requires. 


There are signs that this point already 
has been reached. The Congress recent- 
ly was informed that a substantial num- 
ber of Army people are apprehensive that 
if the suspension is continued indefinite- 
ly, they will serve 50 percent or more of 
their time in the service away from their 
families. Since the Army is now a mar- 
ried-man’s Army the potential impact of 
this undesirable situation is clear. 

That the problem is now upon us is 
shown by the current reenlistment rates 
in Europe. In September 1961, the month 
before the ban became effective, reen- 
listments within the U.S. Army Europe 
exceeded their goals in all categories. 
Reenlistments by first term Regular 
Army men, for example—and these are 
the very lifeblood of a professional 
army—were almost double the objec- 
tive. By January of this year, however, 
al rates had dropped precipitantly. Fur- 
ther reductions occurred in February. 
In that month all categories of reenlist- 
ments were appreciably below their goals, 
the first term Regular Army rate having 
descended to only about half of the ob- 
jective. 

Based on these facts, the U.S. Army 
Europe has concluded that the sharp fall 
in its reenlistment rates is due in large 
measure to the ban on depencent travel. 
This is supported by the widespread can- 
cellation of tour extensions that pre- 
viously had been requested. The com- 
mand is convinced that if the policy is 
continued there will be increased per- 
sonnel turbulence and a further decline 
in reenlistment rates. General Clarke, 
the commander in chief of U.S. Army 
Europe, is understandably disturbed. 

Our military people will accept Korea 
and southeast Asia and similar areas as 
places where they properly should not 
have their families. But in other places 
where they find a rather substantial 
number of noncombatants moving about 
freely, and yet they are unable to bring 
their own families, there is certain to be 
a guestion in their minds as to why they 
alone have been singled out for such a 
personal sacri‘ice. 

This is not a problem unique to the 
Army. The Navy asked that it be 
exempted from the order and has said 
that it foresees the possibility of 
extremely adverse effects. The Marine 
Corps considers that an unhappy situa- 
tion has been created in that service. 
The Air Force feels that the circum- 
stances are a nightmare and has dis- 
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closed that around 5,000 Air Force fam- 
ilies have gone to Europe as tourists and 
at their own expense in order to be with 
their husbands and fathers. 

It is obvious that as long as hundreds 
of thousands of American tourists are 
unimpeded in their travels, as long as 
business can freely invest billions of 
American dollars in Europe, as long as 
governmental agencies other than the 
military are not restrained in the move- 
ment of their dependents abroad, there 
will continue to be a seriously detri- 
mental effect on our men in uniform. 

This suspension on the travel of mili- 
tary dependents no longer serves any 
useful purpose. Savings in our gold fow 
have been trifling. It begets undue 
strain and anxiety in family relation- 
ships. It is actually harmful to our 
military postur z. It deserves to be 
rescinded promptly and positively. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Alaska for raising this point. There are 
too many instances in which the Penta- 
gon seems to be unaware of the fact that 
the military service in this period of the 
cold war is quite different from the serv- 
ice in a traditional or open war. The 
refusal of the Pentagon to let dependents 
of soldiers—families and wives and chil- 
dren—to accompany them or at least go 
to live with them in various countries, 
when they will in all probability be sta- 
tioned over there for a long period of 
time, whether in Western Europe or else- 
where, is a serious matter. 

I was somewhat—I do not know 
whether I should say shocked—certainly 
disturbed to note a press release to the 
effect that the Navy has asked its officers 
to make comments, as a basis of possible 
promotion or assignment abroad, with 
respect to the suitability of the wives of 
officers in relation to their accompany- 
ing their husbands on assignments 
abroad. 

I protested this policy. It is a clear 
violation of the right to privacy of the 
family. I hope that it will be discontin- 
ued. It may very well be necessary for 
Congress to conduct a series of hearings 
on this general intrusion into a family’s 
private life if these practices continue. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor, 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Minnesota. 
As I have said, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps and the Air Force all feel that this 
is a very bad practice. The Air Force 
went so far as to say that these circum- 
stances are a nightmare. So far as the 
Army is concerned, of course, they do 
not ask that their dependents be taken 
to Korea or to southeast Asia. How- 
ever, they see no reason—and I do not 
see any either—why the families cannot 
go to Western Europe. After all—and 
I know the Senator from Minnesota will 
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agree with me on this point—the Army 
today is different from the Army of for- 
mer times. It is a family army now. I 
imagine that a majority of the men 
serving in the Army are married. Cer- 
tainly in these troubled times, it is 
likely that they will serve almost half of 
their time, or perhaps even more, of their 
service in the Army overseas. It is not 
right to ask them to serve under these 
conditions without the presence of their 
family. 


SALUTE TO DR. JULES STEIN, 
OPHTHALMOLOGIST 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
one of the great leaders for medical re- 
search is Jules C. Stein, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Mr. Stein is a graduate ophthal- 
mologist, but he turned to the field of 
music where he has enjoyed tremendous 
success financially. Although his pro- 
fessional activities have been in com- 
mercial music, he has never lost his deep 
interest in his first field of ophthalmol- 


ogy. 

Instead he has remained dedicated to 
make every effort to promote the advance 
of ophthalmology. Without his support 
the great advances that have been made 
would not have been possible. 

His latest contribution and achieve- 
ment is the establishment of the Jules 
Stein Eye Institute at the Medical Center 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, which is being announced today. 

I salute him, and I express gratitude 
to him on behalf of the American people. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment with respect to the new Jules Stein 
Eye Institute be placed in the RECORD at 
this point, and I invite close reading 
of it. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Establishment of the Jules Stein Eye In- 
stitute at the Medical Center of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles was 
announced today. 

The institute will be one of the largest uni- 
fied research centers in the world for the 
study of blinding eye diseases, The new 
institute, dedicated to the preservation of 
sight and the conquest of blindness, will be 
an integral part of the medical center located 
on the university campus in west Los 
Angeles, and designed to provide compre- 
hensive facilities for ophthalmological edu- 
cation, research, and patient care. 

“The need for research on the causes of 
eye diseases is imperative,” Mr. Stein said. 
“More than 60 percent of all blindness re- 
sults from diseases, the causes of which 
are unknown to science. In 1960, 365,000 
Americans were classified as legally blind. 
Every year more than 30,000 Americans go 
blind, a rate steeper than the population 
rise. The problem now threatens our ability 
to cope with it.” 

“The new institute,” said Chancellor 
Franklin D. Murphy, “will be constructed to 
meet the needs of a new era in eye research. 
The center will include the finest functional 

€ ideas drawn from other top eye re- 
search centers the world over. It is hoped 
these new concepts will stimulate the maxi- 
mum productivity of research scientists.” 

Mr. Stein said that recent research ac- 
tivity has resulted in a number of advances 
in the treatment of eye diseases. New drugs 
have proven helpful in the treatment of 
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glaucoma, uveitis, herpes keratitis, retina 
blastoma, and trachoma. 

Mr. Jules Stein, for whom the institute 
will be named, is founder and chairman of 
the board of MCA, Inc. (Music Corp. 
of America), and a former practicing 
ophthalmologist. He is also chairman of 
the Board of Research to Prevent Blindness, 
Inc. Mr. and Mrs. Stein have pledged more 
than $1 million for the construction and 
equipment of this new building. It is ex- 
pected that contributions from other inter- 
ested individuals, organizations, and public 
health agencies, when integrated with al- 
ready approved university programs, will 
provide the balance of the more than $3,500,- 
000 which will be required for construction 
and equipment. 

The new institute will be a comprehensive 
multidisciplinary center devoted to research 
in the sciences related to vision, the care 
of patients with eye disease, and the dis- 
semination of knowledge in the broad field 
of ophthalmology. The structure will con- 
tain complete and technical advanced facili- 
ties for the care of patients with eye disease, 
as well as special areas for research in vision, 
and newly developed equipment for the most 
effective forms of medical education. 


TRIBUTE TO THE GIRL SCOUTS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
one of the finest organizations in the 
United States is the Girl Scouts. That 
organization contributes tremendously 
to molding and building young women 
into future leaders and fine mothers. 
We owe much to it. 

One of the best tributes that has been 
made to the Girl Scouts is the March 13, 
1962, editorial of the Waterville, Maine, 
Morning Sentinel. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be placed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and call attention of it to all Members. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On My Honor 

It was just 50 years ago Monday that Ju- 
liette Low organized the first troop of Girl 
Scouts in Georgia. In forming the organiza- 
tion she adapted the principles of scouting 
to the needs of girls in the United States. 

In the five decades since then almost 1814 
million girls and adults have enjoyed the 
benefits of girl scouting and communities 
like those in central Maine have been influ- 
enced by the impact of the principles of 
scouting. 

The central ethic of the Girl Scouts is ex- 
pressed in the Girl Scout promise: 

“On my honor, I will try to do my duty to 
God and my country, to help other people 
at all times, to obey the Girl Scout laws.” 

The Girl Scout laws the Scouts promise 
to obey embody the best type of young citi- 
zenship, and adherence to them not only 
makes them petter girls but prepares them 
for better citizenship. 

In honoring the Girl Scouts on this, their 
50th birthday, we would be remiss if we 
didn't pay special honor to the women who 
make the program possible. 

Most girls are eager to participate in Girl 
Scout programs and absorb the principles 
set down many years ago by Juliette Low. 

But the Girl Scout program wouldn't 
function and the girls wouldn’t have the 
opportunity to participate if it were not for 
the women who provide the leadership. 

Every good citizen should say a word of 
thanks to these women who provide the 
leadership. That they believe enough in 
America’s future to give their time to help 
prepare girls for that future is deserving 
heartfelt thanks. 
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“Honor the past—serve the future” is the 
birthday theme of the Girl Scouts this week. 
Our congratulations to the girls and their 
leaders and our best wishes for the pro- 
gram's continued success. 


FACING THE FUTURE—STATEMENT 
BY MARRINER S. AND GEORGE 
ECCLES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, for 
many years, Mr. Marriner S. Eccles was 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and his brother, George, has headed the 
very important First Security Corp. 
When these two highly experienced and 
knowledgeable men make a statement, 
I think it is worth the attention of the 
Senate. For that reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
in the Record a statement which is en- 
titled “Facing the Future.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


[From the Annual Report, First Security 
Corp.] 
FACING THE FUTURE 


The economic outlook for 1962 appears 
favorable with the highest level of produc- 
tion ever achieved. There is, however, some 
apprehension as to the probable extent and 
duration of this upward movement. Many 
of the underlying forces necessary for a 
strong and sustained recovery are not pres- 
ent. The current trend indicates that the 
administration is not willing to face the 
real problems. 

Our economic and military leadership of 
the free world is dependent upon an adequate 
rate of economic growth, with a low level 
of unemployment and reasonable price 
stability. 

In order to meet these objectives we must 
give adequate consideration and weight to 
the unstabilizing effects of the use of the 
monopolistic power of organized labor. It 
is unrealistic to gloss over the effects of its 
actions on prices, imports, exports, employ- 
ment, profits, rate of growth and the de- 
ficiency in our international balance of pay- 
ments. Wage and fringe benefits of union 
labor in this country are from two to five 
times that of other industrial countries. It 
draws from the economy benefits far in ex- 
cess of increased productivity and it under- 
mines our ability to compete in world as well 
as domestic markets. 

Our high prices, together with the phe- 
nomenal recovery and increases in the 
productivity in industry of Western Europe 
and Japan, reduce our exports and increase 
our imports. We cannot continue both our 
huge foreign aid and foreign military ex- 
penditures and allow unlimited foreign in- 
vestments. These conditions have created 
our most serious immediate economic prob- 
lem—a continued large deficiency in our 
international balance of payments. The re- 
sult is a weakness of our dollar in relation 
to other world currencies, a heavy loss of 
gold, and a lack of confidence in our economic 
stability and leadership. This situation is 
cumulative and of our own making; a con- 
tinuation will result in a flight from the 
dollar. 

In the light of the wage and price struc- 
ture in this country it would appear that 
the dollar is overpriced in relation to other 
currencies. This is reflected by the disparity 
in price level brought about by our high 
wage scale without resulting in higher 
productivity, and our internal inflation 
brought about through continued Govern- 
ment budget deficits and unsound fiscal 
policies. If this condition persists the United 
States cannot continue as the reserve cur- 
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rency country and be world banker. This 
responsibility will have to be taken over by 
an international monetary organization 
where currency values can be adjusted up- 
ward or downward over the longer period 
as the basic need is determined. 

Some of the necessary corrective steps for 
these conditions are: increased productivity 
and lower prices through a stable wage policy, 
greatly reduced foreign economic aid and 
foreign military expenditures; a curb on 
foreign travel and expenditures by U.S. 
citizens and restrictions on foreign invest- 
ments by U.S. industry. Some of the al- 
ternatives would be devaluation of the dollar, 
embargo on gold, adoption of quotas and 
exchange control. 

We are still confronted with the problem 
of public budgetary deficits in spite of our 
prosperous economy and a huge tax take, 
both national and local. This condition must 
be overcome by eliminating unnecessary and 
extravagant public programs. We must have 
a balanced budget brought about by reduced 
expenditures and not by higher taxes, which 
already siphon off so much of the national 
product that growth and expansion of our 
economy is being curtailed. An improve- 
ment in this internal situation would also 
help maintain the stability of the dollar. 

We have grave doubts that the President's 
program to get the authority to reduce tariffs 
by 50 percent would help solve our interna- 
tional economic problems, and it would ac- 
centuate our internal problems. This pro- 
gram does not face up to the fact that a 
high wage and a high living standard country 
cannot compete with a lower wage and lower 
living standard country, unless productivity 
is equally low. This is not the case with the 
Outer Seven countries, the Common Market 
countries and Japan who can do business 
profitably. Tariff adjustments alone cannot 
correct this differential. 

We in this country have not recognized 
our limitations. We have assumed too much 
of the free world defense, military and 
economic aid programs, Our Western Allies 
must share more of this financial responsi- 
bility. 

We cannot expect to maintain an adequate 
rate of economic growth, a low level of un- 
employment and reasonable price stability 
unless we are willing to face up to the un- 
pleasant economic facts and take necessary 
steps to correct them. Without doing this 
our present economic recovery cannot be 
sustained. 


Chairman of the Board. 


HIGH HONOR PAID BERNARD G. 
SEGAL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Golden Slipper Square Club of Philadel- 
phia on the night of Tuesday, March 6, 
sponsored a large dinner meeting in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at which time high 
honor was paid to Bernard G. Segal, out- 
standing attorney of Philadelphia. 

The presentation of the Law Achieve- 
ment Award was made by the Honorable 
Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General of 
the United States. A great many judges 
and leading citizens from many parts of 
the Nation came to Philadelphia to join 
in paying honor to Mr. Segal. 

I have known Mr. Segal for many 
years. He is an outstandingly able and 
successful lawyer. But aside from his 
practice I know of no lawyer who has 
given more of his time and unusual 
ability to the welfare of the bar and the 
judiciary. 
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It will be recalled that he was chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on Con- 
gressional Salaries in the 83d Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
salute to Mr. Segal be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that his address in re- 
sponse to the presentation of the Law 
Achievement Award by Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the salute 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

BERNARD G. SEGAL 

Distinguished lawyer and public servant, 
cited by two Presidents of the United States 
for your contributions to the administration 
of justice, you symbolize the highest tra- 
ditions of our American bar. 

Native of Gotham, you came to Philadel- 
phia as a youth. At Central High School, 
you were valedictorian and won every major 
prize. Your classmates phophesied truly 
that you had “the heart to conceive, the 
understanding to direct, and the hand to 
execute.” 

After graduating with honors from the 
University of Pennsylvania, you entered its 
law school. At the age of 20, and while 
still a law student, you taught political 
science in the Wharton School and coached 
the university’s debating teams. Yet you 
were able to serve as Case editor of the Law 
Review and to earn a Gowen fellowship. 

While a Gowen fellow, you were selected 
as American reporter on contracts to the 
International Congress of Law at The Hague 
and as assistant to the reporter of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute's restatement on conflict 
of laws. When you were 24, William A. 
Schnader, attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
appointed you as the youngest deputy at- 
torney general. In that office, you authored 
the codification and revision of the State 
banking law, the first milk control law, and 
other major legislation, still in force today. 
You also wrote what remains a standard 
text in the banking field. You were chosen 
to argue important cases and early won a 
reputation for skill and advocacy. 

Attorney General Schnader asked you to 
become the first associate in his new firm 
of Schnader & Lewis. In less than a year, 
you became a partner in what is now 
Schnader, Harrison, Segal & Lewis. Your 
clients know you as a devoted counselor who 
prepares himself thoroughly, applies himself 
assiduously, and spares himself not at all. 
The bar has given you the accolade achieved 
by few, and never consciously by any, that 
of “lawyer's lawyer.” Judges have praised 
you as one of the outstanding advocates in 
the Nation, and have turned to you when 
they needed counsel of their own. 

In 1953, you became the youngest chan- 
cellor in the history of the Philadelphia Bar 
Association. During your two terms of office, 
you revitalized the association and brought 
it to heights of achievement never before 
realized. You led and won the fight to 
maintain the sitting judge principle, and 
you took the initiative on such civil rights 
issues as providing adequate counsel to 
every defendant, no matter how unpopular 
his case. 

In 1954 you were appointed by President 
Eisenhower as Chairman of the Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries cre- 
ated by the 83d Congress. Your masterful 
conduct of the hearings and skill in mar- 
shaling public opinion resulted in the enact- 
ment of a desperately needed law raising 
congressional and judicial salaries. For this 
boon to our public service and morale, you 
were publicly commended by the President 
of the United States. 

Six years ago you became chairman of 
the standing committee on Federal judiciary 
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of the American Bar Association. You 
brought to this high post an unswerving 
conviction that only the most qualified per- 
sons should be appointed to the Federal 
bench and a willingness to support that con- 
viction with endless hours of effort. You 
established a unique rapport and confiden- 
tial relationship with three Attorneys Gen- 
eral of two administrations, who, for the 
first time in history, have sent the name of 
every potential nominee for the Federal 
bench to your committee for investigation 
and report. Fortune magazine recently re- 
ported that the American people owe more 
to you than they realize for the excellent 
quality of appointments to the Federal bench 
since you became chairman of the commit- 
tee. For the high public service rendered by 
you and your committee, you have been 
commended by both President Eisenhower 
and President Kennedy. 

On innumerable fronts, you have devoted 
your life and strength to the cause of jus- 
tice. Chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, treasurer and coun- 
cil member of the American Law Institute, 
member of the board of regents of the Ameri- 
can College of Trial Lawyers—every organ- 
ization cited in this salute to law has 
known your tireless labor and wise counsel. 
Recently you received ition in 
your appointment by the Chief Justice of the 
United States to the permanent nine-man 
committee of Judges and lawyers to conduct 
continuous studies and to make recommen- 
dations to the Supreme Court on the “Rules 
of Practice and Procedure in the Federal 
Courts.” 

You have served the community as trus- 
tee of the University of Pennsylvania, mem- 
ber of the board of governors and treasurer 
of Dropsie College, president and chairman 
SC tee eke aA 
trustee of Medico, board member of the 
United Fund, the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement, the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, and in manifold other positions. 
For your zealous devotion to the educational, 
philanthropic, and religious life of the com- 
munity, you have been awarded the honor- 
ary degrees of doctor of laws and numerous 
other distinctions. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter has said of you 
that you are “a lawyer for whom the great 
traditions of the bar are a lodestar for your 
own efforts.” Truly a leading star in the 
legal firmament, salute to law 
awards you its first Law Achievement Award 
RESPONSE OF BERNARD G. SEGAL TO PRESENTA- 

TION OF LAW ACHIEVEMENT AWARD BY HON. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 

THE UNITED STATES, aT THE SALUTE TO Law 


Mr. Chairman, Attorney General Kennedy, 
honored guests, members of the Golden Slip- 
per Square Club, ladies and gentlemen, as I 
sat listening to the overgenerous citation 
and the very flattering comments by Senator 
Keravver and Attorney General Kennedy, I 
was reminded of a story Al Smith once told 
when he found himself in a similar situa- 
tion. 

It seems that a farmer, a recent immigrant, 
was bringing a calf to market when the calf 
suddenly stopped and refused to cross the 
bridge over the creek. No amount of per- 
suasion by the farmer could get the calf to 
move. Finally, a motorist drove up and 
sounded a loud blast on his horn, At that, 
the panic-stricken calf made a wild leap 
over the railing and was drowned. The 
philosophical farmer summed up the situ- 
ation in one sentence: “Too bigga da honk 
for so smalla da calf.” 

Let me assure you that long ago I learned 
that flattery is like a delicate perfume—to 
be smelled but not swallowed. 

But I should be less than frank if I were 
not to admit that even allowing for a very 
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large discount from what has been said, I 
am highly complimented by the mere fact 
that the words were spoken by Senator KE- 
FAUVER and Attorney General Kennedy. 
Perhaps you may recall Cowley’s couplet: 


“Nothing so soon the drooping spirits can 
raise 

As praises from the men whom all men 
praise.” 


There are occasions which are made to be 
remembered, and certainly tonight is one of 
them. For unless my research is faulty, I 
believe this is the first time anywhere that 
an important group of laymen have set aside 
an evening as a salute to law. 

Your chairman has asked me to respond 
in behalf of all the recipients of your cita- 
tions. I do so humbly and with reticence, 
for among the remarkably large and dis- 
tinguished company of leaders of bench and 
bar whom you have gathered here this eve- 
ning, there are any number who, from the 
important offices they occupy and from the 
talents they have so conspicuously demon- 
strated, might with much more propriety 
have been singled out for this acceptance. 
I am comforted, though, by the fact that 
your selection of a practicing lawyer, not be- 
cause of any special office he may hold or 
distinction he may have achieved but in 
recognition of his work in behalf of the ad- 
ministration of justice through the organized 
bar, emphasizes this important truth of the 
life of the law in America today; namely, 
that except for service in the Government, 
it is only by his participation in the or- 
ganized bar through all its various seg- 
ments—national, State, local, general, and 
specialized—that the individual lawyer can 
make himself effective in the largest and 
most serious issues, public issues and pro- 
fessional issues, that concern his profession 
and his clients, and that affect the welfare 
and the progress of society as a whole. 

This was not always so. For the first hun- 
dred years of our country’s history, the law- 
yer carried on his activities primarily as an 
individual. At first, we did not have in 
America an organized bar of the kind which 
existed in England and in continental Eu- 
rope. In his professional activities, in his 
public contributions, the lawyer acted alone. 
When Benjamin Franklin, at the beginning 
of our Government, said: “The legal pro- 
fession is and has always been the right arm 
of liberty,” he meant the individual lawyer. 
For the lawyer of that day had no group 
consciousness and the legal profession as 
a whole had no organizations. 

But in our modern, complex society, the 
individual lawyer, acting alone, can no long- 
er be effective in meeting the call of our 
generation on the legal profession. He must 
still provide the leadership, supply the stim- 
ulus and the inspiration, but it is only 
through the organized bar that he can make 
his full contribution to the urgent needs, 
the enlarging developments of his time, in 
the endless quest for the rule of law. Far 
vaster than he could ever achieve alone, are 
the dimensions a lawyer can achieve when 
he extends the reach of his voice and the 
cast of his mind through the organizations 
you are honoring this evening. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the law- 
yer’s individual practice is less important, 
or that his relationship to his client is less 
personal, than it ever was. The law is in 
its essence a service profession, and in his 
private capacity of ministering to the needs 
of his clients, the lawyer is performing a 
lofty function, and an intensely personal 
one. No organization can or should thrust 
itself into this relationship. The lawyer is, 
and must always remain, the independent, 

us counselor of his client, the ded- 
icated advocate of his cause. But even here, 
the lawyer, through the organized bar, can 
effectively improye the environing circum- 
stances in which he serves his client, the 
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conditions under which he does his work, 
the public atmosphere and attitudes which 
bear upon his client’s interests. Many of 
the programs of the organizations repre- 
sented on this dais are specifically designed 
to improye the professional competence of 
the lawyer so that he may better represent 
his client. 

However, in view of the emphasis you have 
given the evening by the nature of your 
award and the character of the organizations 
you have selected for citations, I shall talk 
primarily of the lawyer, not as he practices 
his craft and his calling, but rather as he 
assumes his traditional and rightful position 
of leadership in the movements for the im- 
provement of our judicial system and the 
administration of justice. 

And here there is a very great deal that 
needs to be done. 

The citations you have heard, recite an 
immense record of effort and achievement, 
and, of course, there is much more that 
limitations of time prevented recounting. 
And yet the present need for reform in our 
substantive law and in our judicial ma- 
chinery is critical and of immense propor- 
tions, 

As President Kennedy was delivering his 
solemn and awesome address last Friday, an- 
nouncing his decision on atomic testing, 
there ran through my mind the differences 
between the Communist world and our own. 
These are many, but, certainly, in no aspect 
is the difference more clearly ed 
than in our system of justice, conceived to 
protect the rights of the individual and dedi- 
cated to the preservation of ordered liberty 
under law. This is the very antithesis of 
the Communist system which enthrones the 
state and not the individual. On this dif- 
ference rests our claim to moral leadership 
in the world community. But we cannot 
sustain that claim unless we can demon- 
strate the efficiency of our judicial system, 
the ultimate guardian of our basic freedoms. 
And the sobering fact is that under present 
conditions in many States, our courts can- 
not be efficient and they cannot render 
prompt justice. 

While a fair number of States have initi- 
ated very crediable judicial reforms the situ- 
ation in many others is appalling. 

Despite the vast increase and complexity 
of litigation which modern conditions have 
brought, these States have made little or no 
change in their judicial structure. They 
struggle along with court systems evolved 
to meet the leisurely pace of bygone genera- 
tions. For example, in Pennsylvania, our 
court system was established by a consti- 
tution, still in effect, which was adopted in 
1873. The last amendment to the judicial 
article of that constitution was made more 
than half a century ago. 

Conscientious judges in most of the States 
have adopted substantial measures to re- 
lieve the situation. The organized bar has 
worked assiduously with the courts in this 
common objective. But the simple fact is 
that the really basic changes which must 
be made require extensive constitutional re- 
vision and legislative enactment. 

The grim results in such States are criti- 
cal conditions of court congestion, huge case 
backlogs, and unconscionable delays in liti- 
gation. This certainly cannot be allowed to 
continue. 

Where more judges are needed, they should 
be provided promptly. 

Where judicial machinery requires over- 
hauling, this should be done immediately. 

These measures are not easy of achieve- 
ment. But they have been attained, and 
they can be attained whenever and wher- 
ever the leaders of the organized bar join 
hands with the leaders of the lay groups of 
the community—organizations like yours— 
and resolve that they will not rest until 
prompt and efficient justice is administered 
in their courts. 
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In our Federal courts, the present Con- 
gress has afforded substantial prospects of 
relief by creating 73 new judgeships. We 
all hope that the 86 judges President Ken- 
nedy has already nominated, and the filling 
of the 42 existing vacancies on which the 
Attorney General and his staff are at this 
moment diligently working, will afford very 
large relief. Just how much, we shall have 
to wait and see. 

The next subject which commands the at- 
tention of the organized bar is the selection 
of judges. For no judicial system can be 
any better than the judges who administer 
it. 

On the Federal scene, great progress has 
been made in the past 10 years. Attorney 
General Kennedy and Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Byron White on whom falls the pri- 
mary responsibility of clearing names of 
individuals proposed for appointment to the 
Federal courts, have afforded to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association every appropriate op- 
portunity for cooperation and collaboration. 
We have come a long, long way when we 
can say with complete confidence, as I am 
sure we can, that today the Attorney General 
of the United States would not make a rec- 
ommendation for a judicial appointment to 
a lifetime judgeship, and the President 
would not make the appointment, until after 
receiving and studying the American Bar 
Association committee’s report on the can- 
didate’s qualifications. Of course, the At- 
torney General has other important sources 
of information, and that is as it should be, 
and, of course, the President must make the 
ultimate decision as to who shall be ap- 
pointed, but all of us at the bar, and the 
public as well, are greatly in the debt of 
Attorney General Kennedy and Deputy At- 
torney General White for providing so ready 
and effective an instrument to receive the 
views of the professional community of 
judges and lawyers of the country in the 
difficult and serious matter of judicial 
appointments. 

I wish that time allowed me to develop 
this whole subject of Federal judicial selec- 
tion. As Attorney General Kennedy has 
just said, his Department and our commit- 
tee have not always been in agreement, al- 
though I would add that the disagreements 
have been surprisingly few. I do 
that there are elements in official deter- 
minations in the ultimate selection of a 
judge of which, in our unofficial capacity, 
our committee has no part. But in view of 
certain statements in the public press re- 
cently, there is one thing I should like to 
make very clear. It is this: Based on the 
many, many hours I have spent with 
Attorney General Kennedy and Deputy Attor- 
ney General White discussing judicial ap- 
pointments, I can say with entire conviction 
that as to the quality of the judges they 
would like to see on the bench, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s and Mr. White’s aspirations do not 
differ from my own or from those of the 
other members of our committee; and the 
overwhelming majority of the judges Presi- 
dent Kennedy has appointed are reflections 
of these objectives. 

In some States, Governors maintain the 
same close liaison with representatives of 
the organized bar in the selection of judges 
as does the President through the Attorney 
General. In others, however, the process is 
entirely political and the views of the bar 
associations, or of judges and lawyers gen- 
erally, are neither sought nor regarded. 

This fact serves to spotlight the evils of 
current methods of judicial selection in some 
States. There are still 17 States in the coun- 
try in which judges are elected in the same 
way as candidates for executive and legisla- 
tive office. Their names are included on 
the same political ballot in the primary elec- 
tions, and they appear, by political party 
designation, on the same partisan ballot in 
the general election. 
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I am reminded of the poignant statement 
of Justice Fred L. Williams, formerly of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, who, speaking of 
his own election before the adoption of the 
Missouri plan for nonpartisan selection, said: 

“I was elected in 1916 because Woodrow 
Wilson kept us out of war. I was defeated 
in 1920 because Woodrow Wilson did not 
keep us out of war. In both of the elections, 
not more than 5 percent of the voters knew 
I was on the ticket.” 

It is sometimes said that the election of 
judges in this way is an attribute of demo- 
cratic government. Of course, that is not so. 
It was not so in the majority of States in 
our country at the beginning of our Govern- 
ment. It is not so in two-thirds of them 
today. 

It is an arresting fact that the only places 
in the world, outside our own country, where 
the judges are still elected by the people on 
a political ballot are Russia and its satel- 
lite nations. In no democratic nation, other 
than our own, is this elective system for 
Judges still in force. 

For years the American Bar Association 
has urged the adoption of a plan, in force 
in a few States, whereby the Governor would 
fill judicial vacancies by appointment from 
a panel nominated by a nonpartisan com- 
mission of judges, lawyers, and lay citizens. 
Each judge so appointed would serve a trial 
period, and thereafter would be voted upon 
in a general or local election in which he 
would be unopposed. The single question to 
the voters would be whether, on the basis 
of his record, the judge should be retained 
in office. This is the only system, outside of 
lifetime appointments, which can give our 
judges the freedom from political concerns 
which all of them should have, 

The ultimate, austere objective of the or- 
ganizations of bench and bar represented in 
this room is that only the best qualified 
lawyers or judges available shall be appointed 
to judicial posts, without regard to political 
affillation. We recognize we are a long way 
from achieving this goal, but we shall con- 
tinue to strive for it nevertheless, and in the 
meanwhile, we shall endeavor to improve in 
every way we can, the systems which are in 
effect. 

The presence of Senator KEFAUVER and 
Attorney General Kennedy this evening give 
emphasis to another challenging assignment 
of the organized bar—the administration of 
the criminal laws. 

The national crime figures compiled by the 
FBI indicate that there were over 1,860,000 
serious crimes committed in the United States 
in 1960, an alltime high and over a quarter 
of a million more than in the preceding year. 
In 10 years, the number of serious crimes in 
our country has almost doubled and it con- 
tinues to increase at a rate more than four 
times the increase in population. 

In notable hearings a few years ago, which 
drew national attention and commendation, 
Senator Kerauver, as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, developed for the American people for 
the first time, a true picture of the stagger- 
ing proportions organized crime has reached 
in this country. Since then, time and again, 
he has directed public attention to the con- 
tinuing need for action. 

When Attorney General Kennedy came into 
office, he made this problem one of the major 
subjects of attack. First, he presented to the 
Congress, and saw through to enactment, 
bills giving the Department of Justice and 
other law enforcement officials, new tools to 
combat syndicated and other interstate 
crime. Then, armed with these new laws, he 
instituted an all-out effort, through the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
of the Department of Justice, to coordinate 
the Government’s crime-hunting agencies 
and facilities, and to integrate them with the 
activities of State and local enforcement offi- 
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cials. Conspicuous progress has already been 
made. 

This work of Attorney General Kennedy 
and his Department deserves the unqualified 
support of the organized bar, and we are 
hard at work to help and to supplement these 
efforts, 

The question of civil rights poses for the 
lawyers of America, grave problems. They 
are not questions of differing ideologies or 
sectional philosophies. This is a simple mat- 
ter of obedience to the law of the land and 
the courts which administer it. 

Here, too, the Attorney General has played 
a significant role. I like his present policy of 
evenhanded, lawyerlike enforcement of the 
civil rights laws, and I like also his deter- 
mined efforts to avold the long delays and 
great tensions of litigation by working with 
local groups and endeavoring to solve these 
difficult problems outside the courts. These 
procedures have the unqualified support of 
all enlightened Americans and the organized 
bar is hard at work implementing them. 

The organized bar is engaged in a multi- 
tude of other projects. 

We are determined that every person in 
need of legal advice shall have a lawyer, and 
that however unpopular may be his cause, 
he shall be adequately represented. 

We know that we must fearlessly, and 
without favor, continue to discipline lawyers 
who fail to live up to the highest dictates of 
their profession, and to continue to establish 
and sternly maintain ever higher ethical 
standards for Judges and for lawyers. 

We recognize our obligation to the courts 
and to the Judges who sit in them—to keep 
them independent and secure. We realize 
it is the duty of the organized bar to assure 
that the judges in our courts are given the 
machinery to work effectively, that their 
salaries, retirement, and survivorship bene- 
fits are fitting to their station and keep them 
free from concern, and that they are pro- 
tected against unjust criticism and clamor. 

We are cognizant, too, of our obligations to 
the legislative branch of our Government. It 
was the lawyers of America who spotlighted 
the problem of the inadequacy of the com- 
pensation of Members of the Congress. Real- 
izing the difficult position of Members of 
Congress in exercising the constitutional 
mandate that they must determine the 
amount of their own salaries, it was the 
organized bar which first, ascertained the 
facts, and then secured the necessary public 
support for the sorely needed increases which 
were enacted in 1954. 

These are a very few of the projects in- 
volving the administration of justice to 
which the organized bench and bar have 
dedicated themselves, and which presently 
command their diligent attention and unre- 
mitting effort. I may say, in summary, that 
no major issue of our time—international, 
national, State, local—is not presently chal- 
lenging the attention and inspiring the ac- 
tion of one or another, or in many cases, 
several of the organizations you are honoring 
tonight. 

Actors in the theaters speak of the inside” 
and “the outside.” Every profession knows 
this feeling. To be a professional man is to 
have an inside point of view, a professional 
attitude that is distinctive and separate. 
That is why it is so encouraging to those 
of us who work every day with the problems 
of the law, to see in this occasion a celebra- 
tion of the professional work of the organ- 
ized bar, by the “outside’—by laymen, the 
generality of citizens to whose interests the 
system of justice is directed. Certainly, 
every step forward envisioned by the organ- 
ized bar, every reform, can be achieved only 
if it secures the support, the enthusiastic 
and expressed support, of an aroused citi- 
zenry. This has been the history of every 
major court reform, every major advance in 
the administration of justice. 
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Because of the fact that it is to organiza- 
tions like yours to which we must look for 
support that is prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of our objectives, all of us on this dais 
are deeply appreciative of the way you have 
conceived this very original evening to honor 
our profession, and the administration of 
justice which is our highest goal. And we 
appreciate, too, the fact that Senator Ke- 
fauver, Senator Dodd, Attorney General Ken- 
nedy, Governor Lawrence, Mayor Tate, Mem- 
bers of Congress, judges, and representatives 
of the public at large have made the sacri- 
fices implicit in their being here, and thereby 
have given this evening such distinction. 

It is proper that we should respond to this 
generous attention by looking to those en- 
during principles that time has shaped for us 
in our heritage. We shall be certain that as 
the rule of law is the surest protection of the 
individual in an angry world grown small, so 
the steps by which the rule of law is enlarged 
and enriched are, each of them, steps that 
will lead us into a future when ordered lib- 
erty under the rule of law shall have been 
assured for all men. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR IR- 
VING M. IVES OF NEW YORK 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
feel a great personal loss in the passing 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 
Irving M. Ives, of New York. He was, 
to me, a very good friend, and I shall 
miss him 


The good works of Irving Ives will live 
long after him. His achievements in 
legislation which improved the lot of all 
Americans, and particularly those who 
comprise this Nation’s great labor force, 
sprang from an abiding love for his fel- 
low man and a deep conviction that dis- 
crimination contradicts the American 
tradition for fairplay and equal oppor- 
tunity. Irving Ives was great in the same 
sense that other New Yorkers, such as 
Fiorello LaGuardia and Franklin Roose- 
velt, were great. 

My wife, Nancy, joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to Marion Ives 
and to their son, George, in their great 
loss. The Nation’s loss is also great. 


DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE J. RIDLEY MITCHELL, OF 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
was with great regret that I learned of 
the passing of the Honorable J. Ridley 
Mitchell, who represented the Fourth 
District of Tennessee in the House of 
Representatives in the 72d through the 
75th Congresses. Former Representative 
Mitchell died February 26 at the age of 
84 at his home in Crossville, Tenn. 

Born in Livingston, Overton County, 
Tenn., on September 26, i877, he was 
graduated from Peabody College in 
Nashville in 1896 and served as private 
secretary to the late Representative 
C. E. Snodgrass from 1899 to 1903. The 
following year he was graduated from 
the law department of Cumberland 
University, was admitted to the bar, and 
began the practice of law in Crossville. 

Representative Mitchell served as as- 
sistant attorney general from 1908 to 
1918, attorney general from 1918 to 
1925, and judge of the fifth circuit of 
Tennessee from 1925 to 1931, when he 
entered Congress. 
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During his years in Congress he did 
fine work for Tennessee. He was popular 
with his fellow Members and always 
fought hard for programs for the better- 
ment of Tennessee. 

His public service did not end with his 
departure from Congress. From Janu- 
ary 1943 to September 1945 he served as 
an attorney in the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian, and from 1945 to 
1951 was a special assistant to the U.S. 
Attorney General in the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. 

He will be greatly missed. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MaNSFIELDI to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] addressed himself to the 
proposal to substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida an amendment which proposes to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States, to provide for the elimination of 
poll taxes in any States that might have 
such poll taxes. 

I think the Senator was most thought- 
ful. He spoke about the fact that it is 
indeed most unusual and almost un- 
precedented to attempt to proceed in the 
fashion that is now proposed. 

We have on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate, Calendar No. 1196, Senate Joint 
Resolution 29, reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The joint resolution provides 
for the establishment of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton 
as a national monument. 

It authorizes appropriations out of 
the Treasury. Of course, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
rules of the two Houses of Congress, the 
resolution would have to be passed by 
the Senate, then it would have to be 
passed by the House, and then it would 
have to be signed by the President of 
the United States. 

As I have said, in his very able and 
thoughtful address yesterday the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] called attention to what an 
unusual and extraordinary and almost 
unprecedented and I might say, prepos- 
terous proposal it was to take a joint 
resolution which provides for the estab- 
lishment of the former dwelling home 
of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument and seek to use it as a vehicle 
to submit an amendment to change the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As we know, the joint resolution for a 
memorial to Alexander Hamilton would 
have to be passed by the Senate, then it 
would have to be passed by the House, 
and then it would have to be signed by 
the President; whereas a proposal for 
amending the Constitution does not go 
to the President at all. If that proposal 
is passed by the Senate by a two-thirds 
vote and is likewise passed by the 
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House by a two-thirds vote, it goes di- 
rectly to the legislatures of the several 
States. It does not go to the President. 
So, as I have said, it is indeed a most un- 
usual and extraordinary and, I think, 
unprecedented and preposterous course 
we are asked to follow in such a pro- 
cedure as is now suggested. 

This is an attempt to amend the Con- 
stitution, to take away from the States 
the rights which they have enjoyed from 
the very day the Constitution was writ- 
ten and became effective. It is an at- 
tempt to take away their rights to fix 
the qualifications of their electors. We 
oppose it because we are deeply moved 
by our concern and desire and our will- 
ingness to fight for the preservation of 
the cherished rights of our States to 
prescribe the qualifications of their 
electors. 

I may say that these are rights which 
the Founding Fathers specifically pre- 
served and secured to our States in the 
original Constitution. 

They are rights which in the past have 
received great honor and respect. 

Anyone who will read Mr. Madison’s 
notes to the Constitutional Convention, 
the Convention which wrote the Consti- 
tution, and who will read the notes of 
the State conventions which ratified the 
Constitution, cannot escape the very 
definite and positive conclusion that if 
the provision of leaving to the States the 
power to prescribe the qualifications of 
their electors had not been written into 
the Federal Constitution, there would 
not have been any Federal Constitution 
and there would not have been any Fed- 
eral Union. 

Mr. Madison’s notes of the Philadel- 
phia Convention, where the Constitution 
was written, and the notes of the several 
State conventions where the Constitu- 
tion was ratified, show how jealous the 
States were of this right—the right 
which insured to them the fixing of the 
qualifications of the electors in the sev- 
eral States. These notes confirm abso- 
lutely that there would have been no 
Constitution if that right had not been 
clearly, specifically, and absolutely pre- 
served to the several States. 

Mr. President, as we know, the poll tax 
is a diminishing phenomenon. Today it 
is levied in only 5 of the 50 States. The 
rates are extremely moderate. They 
range from $1 to $1.50. The influence of 
the tax on the size of the electorate is 
too insignificant for anyone even to at- 
tempt to measure. 

I interpolate to say that the poll tax 
in my State of Alabama is only $1.50 
a year, and it is not retroactive for more 
than 1 year. In other words, it would 
not be possible for anyone to owe more 
than $3; but the rate is $1.50 a year. 
Also, all persons who are 45 years of age 
or over are exempt from the payment of 
the poll tax. All war veterans—the vet- 
erans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean war—are exempt from 
the poll tax. 

I emphasize further, based on a dec- 
laration by Judge Cooley, one of the 
greatest authorities on the Constitution 
in the whole history of our country, that 
there are certain prerequisites to voting. 
As we know, in some States registration 
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is not permanent. In my State, once a 
person registers to vote, he does not have 
to reregister unless he sees fit to move 
out of the county in which he has been 
living. If he moves into another county, 
he must, in order to vote, reregister in 
the new county. But if he remains in 
the county in which he first registered, 
he need never reregister again. 

I have registered once in my life, and 
that was when I became 21 years of age. 
I have never had to go to the trouble or 
to take any time to register again. 

However, some States have different 
periods when the voters must register or 
reregister. We also know that to regis- 
ter, a person must go to a particular 
place where the registration is held. 
Persons do not register in their own 
homes; they must go to the courthouse 
or to some other place designated for 
that purpose. 

Furthermore, in order to vote, a citi- 
zen must go to the polling place. He 
must transport himself to that place. 
When he gets there, sometimes he must 
stand in line before he may vote. It may 
take some time out of a very busy day 
for him to stand and wait his turn to 
exercise his right to the ballot and to 
vote. So, as Judge Cooley makes clear, 
there are certain prerequisites to voting, 
and this little tax is one of them. 

Every dollar received from the poll tax 
in Alabama is devoted to educational 
purposes. It goes for the education of 
our youth. In Alabama, every dollar 
goes to the public schools of our State. 
Surely there is no Member of this body 
who does not experience the constant 
cry for more funds for the schools. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know whether the poll tax in Alabama 
disqualifies anybody from voting? 

Mr. HILL, I do not think the poll tax 
in Alabama disqualifies anybody from 
voting. I do not know of anyone in 
Alabama who does not have a dollar 
and a half that he cannot contribute to 
the education of the youth in Alabama 
in order to vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that that is true in all the 
States which have the poll tax? 

Mr. HILL. I think that is true in all 
those States. I think the Senator would 
say the same thing about his own State 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Surely. 

Mr. HILL. The poll tax does not pre- 
vent anyone from voting. Can it be that 
a citizen of a State does not have enough 
interest in the welfare and progress of 
his State to make the little contribu- 
tion of a dollar or a dollar and a half to 
the education of the youth of his State, 
so that the citizen may vote? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Alabama think that this is 
a very legitimate way to help to finance 
the school system of the State? 

Mr. HILL. It has certainly proved to 
be that way in my State of Alabama. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama knows, does he 
not, that our great Democratic President 
of the United States has taken the po- 
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sition with respect to the United Na- 
tions that any country which is a mem- 
ber of that organization and does not 
pay its dues should not be permitted to 
vote in that body? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In fact, the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State 
and of the other agencies of the U.S. 
Government who appeared before the 
committees of Congress took the same 
position. Is there any difference be- 
tween that position and the requirement 
that a person must pay a nominal sum 
in order to vote in the primary and gen- 
eral elections of his State? 

Mr. HILL. So far as the principle is 
concerned, they are absolutely on a par. 
The only difference is that the payment 
of which we are speaking, the poll tax, 
is such a minimal sum. It is not pos- 
sible to pay any less than $1 or $1.50. 
However, so far as the principle is con- 
cerned, it is absolutely the same as the 
Senator from Mississippi has suggested. 
Furthermore, I do not know of any or- 
ganization or association in which a per- 
son who participates does not pay his 
dues in order to help carry his part of 
the expense, so to speak. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
Does not the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama think that when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment took that position with respect 
to the United Nations, it thereby en- 
dorsed the principle of the poll tax? 

Mr. HILL. It certainly endorsed the 
principle; and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, just as I do, strongly believes in 
that principle. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For how many years 
must a citizen in Alabama pay the poll 
tax in order to be qualified to vote? 
After a citizen becomes eligible to vote 
when he becomes 21 years of age? 

Mr. HILL. He pays $1.50 a year; but 
no matter how many years he may have 
failed to pay his poll tax, he cannot be 
required to pay any more than $3. 
Three dollars is the maximum amount 
he would have to pay. In other words, if 
for 15 years a person has not paid a 
single cent poll tax, he must pay $1.50 
for the current year and $1.50 for the 
past 15 years. The maximum amount 
anyone would have to pay would be $3. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to go further with my ques- 
tion, is it not true that a citizen between 
the ages of 22 and 45 must pay $3 or 2 
years’ poll tax in order to be qualified 
to vote? 

Mr. HILL. If a person lets a year or 
more go by, or, as I said, if he lets as 
many as 15 years go by, or if he lets as 
many as 20 years go by, he never has to 
pay more than $3. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But he does have to 
pay $3? 

Mr. HILL. If he has not kept up his 
poll tax, the little tax of $1.50—every 
cent of which, as I have said, is devoted 
to the public schools of Alabama—if he 
has not kept that tax current and paid 
each year, the most he would have to 
pay would be $3. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to com- 
plete my thought. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that the $3 that a person must 
pay is quite puny and does not discom- 
mode anyone? 

Mr. HILL. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi. Cer- 
tainly it does not discommode anybody. 
After all, what citizen is there, who has 
a proper interest in his State, who is 
concerned with the welfare, the progress, 
and the economic strength of his State, 
who is not perfectly willing to pay this 
small amount of $1.50? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, a 
man and his wife would have to pay 
$6 in order for both of them to be quali- 
fied to vote in a primary election or in 
a general election in Alabama, generally 
speaking, would they not? 

Mr. HILL. No. The only time when 
they would have to pay $6 would be when 
they were in default. If they were cur- 
rent in the payment of that tax, they 
would have to pay only $1.50 a piece. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The answer to the 
question of the Senator from Florida is 
that in the vast majority of cases he is 
wrong, is he not? 

Mr, HILL. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In 99 percent of the 
cases he is wrong, is he not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. He is undertaking to 
cite the most extreme case. He must 
be thinking about the people of his own 
State, not the people of Alabama. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as the people 
of Florida are concerned, they have not 
had to pay a poll tax since 1937—which 
I think is a sound thing. 

My second question is this: Does not 
the Senator from Alabama know that 
the amendment which I and 66 other 
Senators propose does not prohibit the 
imposition of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in State and local elections, 
but relates only to the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. But can the Senator 
from Florida think of anything which 
would be more confusing or would re- 
quire more bookkeeping, redtape, and 
all that sort of thing, than to require 
the payment of a poll tax in order to 
make this contribution for the support 
of our schools, for the education of our 
youth, if one wishes to vote in elections 
for State and local officers, but then say, 
“But so far as national elections are 
concerned, the payment of a poll tax will 
not be required.” I cannot think of 
anything that would be more divisive 
or confusing or would come nearer to 
undermining the system of obtaining, 
by means of the payment of this small 
amount of money, funds to be used for 
the education of our youth. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senator 
from Alabama thinks, does he, that 
citizens generally would not be willing 
to pay that small amount of money in 
order to qualify to vote in elections for 
their State, local, and county officials? 

Mr. HILL. I think they are willing to 
pay now. Of course it is within their 
power to remove the poll tax. But to 
require the payment of a poll tax in 
order to vote for one set of officials, but 
not to require the payment of a poll tax 
in order to vote for another set of offi- 
cials, would simply invite division and 
confusion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why should not a 
man pay a poll tax in order to be able 
to vote in an election for Members of 
Congress? 

Mr. HILL. I know of no reason why 
he should not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the differ- 
ence between paying a poll tax in order 
to be able to vote in an election for 
Members of Congress and paying a poll 
tax in order to be able to vote in an 
election for the Governor of the State? 

Mr. HILL. There is no difference; and 
certainly there is no reason why a poll 
tax should not be paid in order to qualify 
to vote in all elections. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Alabama will yield again 
to me, let me say in regard to the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished Senator that 
confusion would result, that I should like 
to ask him if it is not true that on the 
present registration rolls in the State of 
Alabama, places have to be left for ex- 
emptions for those who are veterans 
and for exemptions for those who are 
over a certain age, and for exemptions 
for other reasons; and is it not true that 
it has not proven to be difficult at all to 
have little stamped showings of exemp- 
tions appear on the same registration 
roll? That was the case in our State be- 
fore the poll tax was knocked out. 

Mr. HILL. But there has been no 
trouble at all about that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Alabama think the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida has just 
now destroyed his own argument? In 
Alabama, one who is 45 years of age is 
exempt, is he not? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And veterans are 
also exempt, are they not? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. When the Senator 
from Florida refers to a requirement to 
pay $3, he is picking out a few, little, 
puny cases here and there, is he not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The requirement to 
pay $3 itself does not disenfranchise 
anyone, does it? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; there are 
only a few, little, puny cases. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Alabama know that a consid- 
able number of States levy a poll tax, 
but do not require the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting, and 
obtain substantial amounts of revenue 
from that source, and find no difficulty 
in collecting it? 

Mr. HILL. The truth is that the poll 
tax goes back to the very beginning of 
our Government, beginning with the very 
early days. In fact, in the early days 
some States not only required the pay- 
ment of a poll tax, but also required that 
in order to be eligible to vote, one had 
to be a freeholder and had to pay other 
kinds of taxes; and one of the reasons 
why the States used the poll tax was in 
order to get away from the other little 
taxes, because the $1 or $1.50 poll tax 
could not be a burden on anyone. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But does not the 
Senator from Alabama know that a 
number of States do levy and success- 
fully collect poll taxes, but do not have 
any legal requirement that the payment 
of a poll tax is a prerequisite to voting 
or has anything to do with the right to 
vote? 

Mr. HILL. There are some States in 
which that is the case; but if the people 
of Alabama and the people of Missis- 
sippi and the people of other States want 
to collect a poll tax in this way, that is 
their right, and it is guaranteed to them 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
and it is their right to get the funds for 
their schools in this way. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HILL, I yield 

Mr. EASTLAND. And it is no busi- 
ness of the State of Florida, is it? 

Mr. HILL. I agree i00 percent with 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
tome? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Is it not true that 
every State which formerly imposed not 
only a poll tax—as was done by many 
States as a condition or requirement in 
order to be able to vote—but also prop- 
erty taxes and had property-ownership 
requirements of various kinds, have can- 
celed those restrictions and limitations 
on the right to vote, except in the case 
of the five States which now have a poll 
tax? 

Mr. HILL. In a few minutes I shall 
review the requirements of the various 
States at the time of the beginning of 
our Government. Some definite changes 
have been made; but I point out that 
those who are opposing this proposed 
constitutional amendment are fighting 
for the right of their States to make 
their own decision as to whether they 
want this small, minimal poll tax. That 
is our right; it is our right under the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
we are standing here and fighting to pro- 
tect that right against the aggression of 
the Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I recognized the fact 
that this is a constitutional matter; and 
for that reason I am proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment, rather than a 
statutory proposal, such as those which 
have been offered by a great many per- 
sons who, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of many others, do not properly 
recognize the constitutional require- 
ments. 

I ask my friend, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, whether the Constitution has 
provided, since the day when it was 
adopted, that the regular way to go 
about changing fundamental law in any 
State or in all States is to proceed by way 
of the submission of a constitutional 
amendment, which requires the approval 
of three-fourths of the States before it 
can become operative; and is it not also 
true that that right existed long before 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, or any of 
the later admitted States came into the 
Union? 

Mr. HILL. There is no question that 
that procedure is provided by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But that 
procedure does not mean that it is an 
invitation to try to take away from the 
States the rights which have been guar- 
anteed to them since the time when 
the Constitution of the United States 
was first written. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recall that when women's 
suffrage had been tried in quite a num- 
ber of States and had been found to 
be wholesome and sound, then a con- 
stitutional amendment was proposed, 
and was adopted by three-fourths of the 
States, and since that time the good 
women have participated in voting in 
all elections in our Government, and 
their participation has been wholesome; 
and does not the Senator realize that 
exactly the same procedure which was 
followed then is being followed now? 

Mr. HILL. Of course. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And, in fact, it had 
to be followed in order to require States 
which had not taken that action to al- 
low their women to vote, That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. HILL. Of course whenever the 
Constitution is amended, that is the 
procedure which is followed, and it is 
prescribed by the Constitution—except 
I point out that insofar as concerns the 
position which we fight to preserve, 
today, I point out that when the Con- 
stitution was amended in 1913, so as to 
provide for the direct election of U.S. 
Senators, rather than to have them 
elected by the State legislatures, as had 
theretofore been done, we reiterated, re- 
established, reaffirmed, and ratified once 
again this right, which today we fight to 
preserve. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Alabama recognizes, does he not, that 
the other 45 States, which have con- 
siderable interest in the election of the 
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President, the Vice President, and the 
Members of Congress, also have some 
rights, including the complete privilege 
and right, under the Constitution, to 
ask that this matter be submitted to the 
conscience of all 50 States? They have 
that right, do they not? 

Mr. HILL. I would say that any 
American citizen has a right to ask for 
any change he may see fit to request. 
But the fact that he has a right to 
request such a change does not mean 
that the change he proposes is wise and 
should be made or is justified by any 
existing condition or any particular 
situation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama knows that in 
connection with the Federal highway 
system, the vast amount of money is 
contributed by the Federal Government, 
is it not? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama recall the exact percent- 
age? 

Mr. HILL. I think it goes as high as 
perhaps 90 percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is for the ben- 
efit of everyone; every American citizen 
has a right to use those highways, does 
he not? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; he does, 
indeed. It is interstate commerce. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama know that the State of 
Maine collects a poll tax, and that a 
resident of Maine cannot obtain a 
driver’s license until he pays that poll 
tax, and cannot drive on the Federal 
highways in the State of Maine until 
he pays that poll tax? 

Mr, HILL. Yes. In other words, the 
payment of that poll tax is a prerequisite 
to driving on the Federal highways. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not that situa- 
un similar to the one now confronting 
us 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, because the 
Federal Government has a very large, 
direct, and immediate pecuniary inter- 
est in that matter, having put up 90 
percent of the funds for the construction 
of those highways. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is right. 

Why does not the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida try to correct that con- 
dition, instead of picking on several of 
his neighboring States in the South? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may be allowed 
to answer, in a patient way, the ques- 
tion that was raised by the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Florida 
hates to see people right across the line 
in Alabama, exactly like people in Flor- 
ida, who can vote and do vote, deprived 
of their right of voting because they have 
either forgotten to pay the poll tax, or 
because they did not have the $6 to pay 
it, or they did not like the politics pre- 
vailing in the county. 

The Senator from Florida has also re- 
gretted to see that the two great and 
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friendly States represented by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama and the Senator from 
Mississippi show the smallest participa- 
tion in elections of the qualified citi- 
zens of their States of any State in the 
Union. The Senator from Florida does 
not think that is a sound situation. He 
feels he has a complete right to move to- 
ward a sounder participation of all citi- 
zens, and makes no apology to anybody. 
He has stood arm in arm with his dis- 
tinguished friends in opposition to other 
measures, but the Senator from Florida 
cannot for his life see how anybody can 
oppose something which is so basically 
American as to have this submission to 
the jury of States, which has been a part 
of our Constitution since it was founded. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
said that the people have been deprived 
of the privilege of voting. I defy him to 
name one human being who has been 
denied the right to vote because of the 
poll tax. I defy him to find one. The 
Senator well knows that in our States 
the real test is in the primary elections, 
and not in the general elections, and we 
do have full participation in the pri- 
maries. 

Mr. HILL. After the matter is set- 
tled in the primaries, the people know 
the result in the primaries is going to be 
the result in the general elections. 

Mr. EASTLAND. To get back to the 
primary question, there is no proof that 
any more people will vote if the poll tax 
is removed. Does the poll tax disqualify 
them from voting? 

Mr. HILL. It does not in Alabama. 
They do not vote in the general elections 
because the primary is the determining 
election. Whoever is nominated in the 
primaries, everyone knows, is going to 
be elected in the general elections. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have had some ex- 
perience in this question. In my State, 
as soon as the poll tax was removed, at 
first the white people, and later the col- 
ored people, after the court threw out 
the white primaries, voted in greater 
numbers. I call attention to the list of 
States shown at page 475 of the printed 
hearings, which shows the following 
facts: 

In Mississippi the number participat- 
ing—— 

Mr, EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
state the authorities? He said the print- 
ed hearings. Who said that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The information is 
furnished by the American Heritage 
Foundation, the same figures were also 
found in the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Mr.EASTLAND. The Senator is going 
very far when he takes the report of the 
Civil Rights Commission. If there ever 
was something loaded against decent 
people of this country, it is the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I have the floor. I did not 
think the Senator would deny us our 
rights based on such a report. The Sena- 
tor from Florida has now become a work- 
ing ally of the Civil Rights Commission. 
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Mr. HOLLAND, The Senator from 
Florida has taken the same position with 
respect to the creation of the Civil Rights 
Commission as the Senators from Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have not 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the Senator 
yielded to me? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know the Senators 
do not want these facts in the RECORD. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are going to let 
the Senator put them in the Recor, but 
we want the foundation for them. 

Mr. HILL. We want the Recor to be 
a true RECORD. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator has opposed the creation of that 
Commission. He has been against it. 
I would say the facts alleged by this 
Commission are absolutely unreliable, 
and I do not believe my friend would say 
they are reliable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mt. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I stated these figures 
came originally from the American Her- 
itage Foundation, but they were the same 
facts as set forth by the Civil Rights 
Commission, 

If the Senators will take time to read 
page 475 of the hearings, they will see 
the sources are stated to be the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, the State 
election officials, and the U.S. Census 
Bureau. I do not know where the com- 
mittee could have gone for more au- 
thoritative information than those three 
sources. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senator 
— people were disqualified from vot- 


Mr. HILL. There is nothing in there 
to show that people have been disquali- 
fied from voting because of the poll tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida thinks the people of Alabama 
and Mississippi are just as patriotic as 
are any other people. He thinks they 
would vote if there were not something 
in their way. When he sees these two 
great States, whose people are friendly 
to ours and ours are friendly to them, 
stand at the very bottom of the list of 
voter participation, the Senator from 
Florida regrets it and wishes to correct 
that condition. That is what he is try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. HILL. We do not need any help 
from the Senator from Florida. Now 
that he is a working ally of the Civil 
Rights Commission, I would say the peo- 
ple of Alabama would certainly wish 
no help from the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
has not heard the Senator from Florida 
state that the three sources for this in- 
formation, as compiled and reported by 
the committee which is headed by my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, are the American Heritage 
Foundation, the State election officials, 
and the U.S. Census Bureau 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a minute. 
us be fair 


Let 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is trying to impute that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi had something to 
do with these figures. It was testimony 
before the subcommittee. Why does not 
the Senator give the facts about it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is trying to. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. The Senator is 
trying to impute that the chairman of 
the committee had something to do with 
the authenticity of those figures. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was going to ask if 
the Senator will yield for a statement, 
without losing his right to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. If it will be a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know perfectly well 
the Senator from Mississippi had noth- 
ing to do with those figures. I know that 
for 14 years I have been trying to get 
this amendment out of the committee 
which has been headed, at least for the 
last 6 or 8 years, by the Senator from 
Mississippi. I know we have been able 
to get it out of the subcommittee. I 
think I know why we have not been able 
to get it out of the full committee. I 
certainly will not ascribe to my friend 
from Mississippi any interest in the pro- 
duction of this list or the production of 
these figures. I want the Recorp to 
show that. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, since the 
Senator from Florida has proposed his 
amendment so far as the recollection of 
the Senator from Alabama serves him, 
the Senator from Alabama has never 
had one single word, not one single line, 
not one single communication, by word 
of mouth or otherwise, about the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Florida. 
Knowing the people of Alabama and 
their desire to maintain their rights 
without outside interference, I know 
there is not one of them who today would 
wish the Senator from Florida to deny 
him his rights, which rights the people 
have had since the day the Constitution 
was founded. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
he Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the distinguished 
citizens of the State of Alabama thought 
there was the great problem which the 
proponents of these measures claim, 
would not the Senator from Alabama 
have received many communications 
from his own State? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. From people being 
hurt by the tax? 

Mr. HILL. A Senator always knows 
that if people are hurting he will hear 
from them. 

So far as the Senator from Alabama 
cen recall, in all of the years during 
which the Senator from Florida has been 
proposing his amendment, the Senator 
from Alabama has not received one 
word, by word of mouth, by line, or by 
communication in any shape, fashion, or 
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form from a single Alabaman on behalf 
of the proposed amendment. 

On the other hand, knowing the peo- 
ple of Alabama as I do, I know they are 
against the proposed amendment. I 
would say they even resent the proposed 
amendment, 

Mr. EASTLAND. I say the same thing 
for the State of Mississippi. I have not 
received a single protest about the tax. 
In fact, every piece of mail I have re- 
ceived from Mississippi in this regard 
has been in opposition to this proposal. 

Mr. HILL. I have received many com- 
munications and many letters, as the 
Senator from Mississippi has stated, in 
opposition to the proposal, but not a 
single one in favor of it. 

Mr. President, as I said, the funds 
raised from this minimal, innocuous tax 
all go for educational purposes, yet at 
this most crucial time in the history of 
America and the free world we are asked 
to take the time of the Senate to con- 
sider proposals to deal with this so-called 
issue, which all the facts show is far 
more imaginary than real. 

At this time poll taxes are so rare and 
so innocuous that it requires consider- 
able imagination to claim that they serve 
as any barrier to the exercise of the 
franchise by anyone. 

It will be recalled that in the early 
days, and for many years in the history 
of our country, many of our States re- 
quired the payment of poll taxes as a 
prerequisite for voting. Practically all 
the States had some such qualifications. 
Some of the States had a much more 
stringent and burdensome qualification, 
namely, the ownership or the holding of 
property. 

The poll tax came into being not to 
restrict suffrage, but as a measure to in- 
crease the number of eligible voters by 
substituting the poll tax for other 
onerous taxes and stringent require- 
ments. 

At the time the Constitution was 
being written in 1787, most of the 
States—at least 9 of the 13—had spoken, 
and had fixed, by their own constitutions, 
the qualifications of those who should 
vote for the members of their own 
legislatures. 

What were those qualifications? I 
should like to sum up, briefly, the quali- 
fications which the original States, 
which brought -the Constitution into 
being, had themselves prescribed for 
their voting. 

First let us look at the small but 
great State of New Hampshire, from 
which some of the minutemen, some of 
our bravest men in the War of the Revo- 
lution, came in the early days, the State 
which gave us Daniel Webster. Before 
this debate is concluded, I perhaps shall 
refer to some of Mr. Webster’s great 
speeches on the Constitution. 

The men from New Hampshire fought 
the battles of the Revolution in order 
that the Constitution might be born, 
that the rights of the States might be 
safeguarded, and most of all that the 
power might reside in the hands of the 
people, and not in a central, arbitrary 
government. This indeed, is what the 
minutemen died for—the brave and 
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gallant boys from the hills and moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 

What were the qualifications in New 
Hampshire? A voter had to be a free- 
holder. He had to own property; he 
had to own real estate. But the quali- 
fications in New Hampshire did not stop 
there. They went further. And what do 
Senators suppose a voter had to do? 
He had to pay a poll tax, the very tax 
we are discussing now. Voters in New 
Hampshire had to pay a poll tax at the 
time the Constitution of the United 
States was being written. 

The next State in the list is the State 
of the granite hills, the beautiful little 
State of Vermont, a State whose sons 
also played a heroic part in the War of 
the Revolution. When the Constitution 
of the United States was being drafted, 
in order to vote in Vermont a man other- 
wise eligible to vote—in order to meet 
the prerequisite, had to be a freeholder. 


He had to own property. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that not all based 
on the premise that our Government, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, regards voting as a privilege and 
not a right, and a privilege which can be 
restricted or denied? 

Mr. HILL. Time and again emphasis 
is given to the fact that voting is a 
privilege. 

I quoted a few moments ago from Judge 
Cooley, who I think is recognized as per- 
haps the greatest authority—certainly 
one of the greatest authorities—on the 
Constitution of the United States this 
country has ever known. He emphasized 
that very statement, that voting is a 
privilege. Itis a privilege. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The only limitation 
on it, of course, is the woman’s suffrage 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And the provision 
that no one shall be denied the right to 
vote because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The poll tax applies 
to black and to white alike. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Whether a person is black, is white, is 
yellow, or is brown—whatever the color 
of the person may be—the poll tax ap- 
plies to everyone on the same footing, 
on the same level, on the same basis. 

Mr. President, if I may, I wish to ad- 
vert now to the State of the distin- 
guished Senator who is now the Pre- 
siding Officer of this body (Mr. SMITH 
of Massachusetts in the chair), a Senator 
whom we all greatly esteem and appre- 
ciate, for whom we have the greatest 
possible admiration. I, of course, now 
speak of the great Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the State of Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, Dr. Warren, and 
other great heroes of the Revolution. 
In order to vote in Massachusetts the 
requirement was that one must own a 
freehold with an annual income of 3 
pounds, or an estate of 60 pounds. One 
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had to be a property owner in order 
to vote in Massachusetts. That State 
did not let one off with paying a poll tax 
of a dollar or a dollar and a half; a 
voter had to be a property owner. 

In the great empire of the State of 
New York the voter had to be a free- 
holder of 20 pounds, paying rent of 40 
shillings. He had to have a freehold of 
100 pounds in order to vote for State 
senator. They seemed to prescribe a 
greater prerequisite for voting for State 
senator than for members of the most 
numerous branch of the legislature, 
which meant they prescribed a greater 
prerequisite for voting for State senator 
than was required for voting for a Mem- 
ber of the Federal Congress, because of 
course the qualification for voting for a 
Member of the Federal Congress was the 
qualification for voting for a Member of 
the most numerous branch of the legis- 
lature. 

In New Jersey one had to own an 
estate of 50 pounds; he had to be a prop- 
erty owner. 

In Pennsylvania the voter had to be a 
State or county taxpayer. 

In Delaware the citizen in order to ex- 
ercise the right to vote also had to be a 
State or county taxpayer. 

In Maryland the voter had to be a 
freeholder of 50 acres, or have property 
worth 30 pounds. 

In North Carolina the voter had to 
own a freehold of 50 acres in a county, 
and must have owned it for 6 months be- 
fore the election. It was also a require- 
ment that the voter had paid his public 
taxes. If the citizen had not paid his 
public taxes he could not vote. In other 
words, he not only had to own the prop- 
erty, but he had to pay all the taxes on 
the property, and if he was in any way 
delinquent in the paying of his taxes he 
could not vote. 

In South Carolina the voter had to be 
a freeholder of 50 acres or a town lot, or 
he had to pay taxes equal to the tax on 
50 acres. That is, if the voter did not 
own 50 acres, he must, as a requirement 
for voting, have paid a tax equal to the 
tax on 50 acres. 

In Georgia the voter had to own prop- 
erty in an amount of 10 pounds, or have 
& trade as a mechanic, or be a taxpayer. 

I am sure the trade of a mechanic 
would interest the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer [Mr. SMITH of Massachu- 
setts] as much as it does the Senator 
from Alabama. 

At that time we had not moved into 
the scientific, mechanical, and techno- 
logical age in which we live today, for 
even back in that time, in order to be a 
voter in Georgia, as I have said, one 
either had to own property in the 
amount of 10 pounds or have a trade as 
a mechanic. If one had a trade as a 
mechanic, he would qualify. The third 
alternative was to be a taxpayer in some 
other way. 

The State of Kentucky was not one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It was one 
of the first States to be admitted into the 
Union, however, after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. It came into 
the Union in 1792, only 3 years after the 
formation of the Federal Government. 
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In order to be a voter in Kentucky, a 
citizen had to be a taxpayer. 

In Tennessee, which was admitted 
shortly thereafter, a voter had to be a 
freeholder. 

Mr. President, these were the qualifi- 
cations of electors when Kentucky and 
Tennessee were admitted into the Union 
shortly after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

These were the qualifications the 
States prescribed respecting their elec- 
tors when the Constitution was being 
drafted in Philadelphia, when the dele- 
gates from the States were busy writing 
that document at the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Thus, in the debates at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, as reported by Elli- 
ott, which, as we know, is the authorita- 
tive work on the subject, we find James 
Madison, who had such a major part 
in writing the Constitution that we com- 
monly refer to him as the father of the 
Constitution, suggesting that there be a 
definite statement of qualifications 
placed in the Constitution, and express- 
ing the opinion that the freeholders of 
the country—landowners—would be the 
safest depository of republican Hb- 
erty. 

The delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention knew what the States, qual- 
fications were, and therefore when they 
wrote into the Constitution that the 
qualifications for electors for Members 
of the House of Representatives should 
be the qualifications for the electors for 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures, they knew exactly what 
they were doing. 

They knew what those qualifications 
were in the Thirteen States. As we re- 
call under the original Constitution Sen- 
ators were elected by the members of 
the State legislatures. We also recall 
that when we provided in the 17th 
amendment, which was adopted in 1913, 
for the direct election of Senators, rath- 
er than their election by the State legis- 
latures, there was written into the 17th 
amendment the same provision, namely, 
that the qualifications for electors for 
U.S. Senators should be the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the States for elec- 
tors for the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures. 

We must recall that in 1787 when the 
Constitution was written the States were 
absolute sovereigns. They had joined in 
the Declaration of Independence. They 
had proclaimed their independence of 
the British Crown. They had fought 
through eight long, terrible, and bloody 
years to win their independence, and 
they stood absolutely independent and 
free from any other sovereignty on this 
earth. Their own sovereignty was full, 
complete, and absolute. 

So they gathered in Philadelphia in 
their sovereign capacities, through their 
delegates, to write the Constitution of 
the United States. The question was, 
How much of their sovereignty would 
they yield to the Federal Government? 
The Federal Government was not in be- 
ing; it had no existence; it had no sov- 
ereignty. The only sovereignty the Fed- 
eral Government could have would be 
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such sovereignty as was granted it by 
the sovereign States of that time. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the 
history of the writing of the Constitu- 
tion, anyone who has taken the time 
to read Mr. Madison’s notes on the Con- 
stitutional Convention and what tran- 
spired in that Convention when the 
Constitution was being written, knows 
how jealous were the several States of 
their sovereignty and how reluctant they 
were to yield much of that sovereignty 
to any federal government. 

Mindful of their sovereignty, zestful 
and determined, insofar as possible to 
keep within their own hands as much 
of their sovereignty as they possibly 
could, and still have a federal govern- 
ment to meet the problems which had 
to be met by a central federal govern- 
ment, what did they do? ‘They pro- 
vided that every State should have two 
Senators—two Members in this body 
no matter how large or how small the 
State might be, no matter what its in- 
dustrial development might be, no mat- 
ter what its financial development or 
its agricultural development might be. 
No matter what might be the status of 
a State in its power, its influence, its 
ability to influence other States and 
other persons in other States, every 
State in the United States should have 
equal representation in the Senate, it 
should have two Senators—its own two 
Senators. Then, as will be recalled, the 
delegates to the Convention went one 
further step, and provided that no State 
should have its representation in this 
body reduced or taken away from it 
without its consent. This meant that 
no matter how small a State might be, 
how weak, how ineffective, how uninflu- 
ential it might be, it would have equal 
representation in this body; it would 
have two Senators along with the two 
Senators of the most powerful, the 
wealthiest, and the greatest State of the 
Union. 

It was in this spirit of jealous regard 
for their rights and determination to se- 
cure the primary authority of the States 
in the Government, that the question of 
qualifications of electors was considered 
and debated. 

When we consult Madison’s notes we 
find that there were three schools of 
thought in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion with reference to the matter of 
qualifications of electors to vote for 
Members of Congress. 

One school of thought felt that the 
qualifications should be prescribed in 
the Constitution itself. 

The second school of thought felt that 
the qualifications should be left to Con- 
gress; that the Constitution should pro- 
vide that the Congress should have the 
power to prescribe the qualifications. 

The third school of thought, which, as 
we know so well, prevailed in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, was that the quali- 
fications for the electors should be those 
fixed by the States for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 

That provision, as we know, is sec- 
tion 2, article I, of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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We find in Mr. Madison’s notes, as 
compiled by Mr. Jonathan Elliott, and 
published by J. B. Lippincott in Phila- 
delphia in 1907, in volume V, page 385: 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsyl- 
vania, moved to strike out the last mem- 
ber of the section, beginning with the 
words “qualifications of electors,” in or- 
der that some other provision might be 
substituted which would restrain the 
right of suffrage to freeholders. 

In other words, Gouverneur Morris not 
only wanted the Constitution to fix the 
qualifications for the electors but he 
wanted at least one of those qualifica- 
tions to be that the elector should be a 
freeholder, that he should own property. 
So Gouverneur Morris moved to amend 
the proposal to write in the qualifica- 
tions of freeholders. 

Mr. Fitzsimons seconded the motion. 

Mr. Williamson was opposed to the 
motion. 

Mr. Wilson, who was also, incidentally, 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and was 
one of the ablest men, as we know, in 
the Convention, and one of the ablest of 
the Founding Fathers, then rose to speak. 

Before I read what the different dele- 
gates said, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the committee 
which proposed the provision in section 
2, article I of the Constitution—the sec- 
tion to which I have just referred— 
which is the section dealing with the 
qualifications of voters. The committee 
was termed, in the language of the 
Constitutional Convention, “the commit- 
tee of detail.” 

The committee of detail was composed 
of Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina; Ed- 
mund Randolph, of Virginia; Nathaniel 
Gorham, of Massachusetts, who was 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole; Oliver Ellsworth and James Wil- 
son, of Pennsylvania. John Rutledge, as 
we recall, was offered a place on the first 
U.S. Supreme Court, and was afterward 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. Edmund Randolph, we recall, 
was George Washington’s first Attorney 
General. Later Oliver Ellsworth was 
Chief Justice of the United States, and 
James Wilson was a member of the 
President's Cabinet. 

Where could there have been found at 
that time in all the world, or where could 
there be found today or at any other 
time in all the word, a committee of abler 
or more distinguished lawyers and stu- 
dents of government, or more capable 
political draftsmen than the men who 
constituted the committee which wrote 
section 2 of article I? Where could a 
more brilliant galaxy of stars in the field 
of statesmanship be found than these 
great lawyers, students of the philosophy 
of government, students of human na- 
ture, men of commonsense and wisdom, 
who constituted the committee which 
wrote section 2 of article I? 

As I have stated Gouverneur Morris 
moved to amend the committee provision 
leaving to the States the fixing of the 
qualifications for electors of Members of 
Congress, so as to require that the elec- 
tors be freeholders, or so as to make sure 
that they were property owners before 
they could vote for Members of the 
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House, Mr. Fitzsimons seconded the mo- 
tion. Mr. Williamson opposed it. Then 
Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania, one of the 
ablest men who sat in that convention, 
rose and made this observation, accord- 
ing to Madison’s notes: 

This part of the report was well considered 
by the committee, and he [Mr. Wilson] did 
not think it could be changed for the better. 
It was difficult to form any uniform rule of 
qualifications for all the States. Unneces- 
sary innovations, he thought, too, should be 
avoided, 


When I quote that language about un- 
necessary innovations, I come back to 
my statement of a few minutes ago; 
namely, that Mr. Wilson and the other 
delegates who had gathered to write the 
Constitution knew exactly what qualifi- 
cations were fixed by their own State 
constitutions. So when Mr. Wilson was 
speaking about no innovations, he was, 
impliedly, at least, making a plea for 
the qualifications fixed in his own State 
of Pennsylvania and fixed by the con- 
stitutions of the other Original States. 

Mr. Wilson went on to say: 

It would be very hard and disagreeable for 
the same persons, at the same time, to vote 
for representatives in the State legislature 
and to be excluded from a vote for those in 
the National Legislature. 


All of us have many times been in 
polling booths to vote. We know that 
the words spoken by Mr. Wilson not only 
were true in 1787, but they are just as 
true today. Can Senators imagine the 
disorder, the confusion, and the uncer- 
tainty that would be thrown around the 
exercise of a right which is the most 
sacred right, perhaps, possessed by any 
American citizen—the right to the bal- 
lot—if there were one set of qualifica- 
tions for electors for Members of Con- 
gress, President, and Vice President, and 
if there were another set of qualifica- 
tions for electors of State legislatures 
and State officers? 

Mr. President, while I do not believe 
that the very practical question raised 
by Mr. Wilson was the controlling one 
in the drafting of article I, section 2, 
those men, being men of commonsense, 
men with a keen, profound knowledge of 
human nature and the ways of people 
and of events, were undoubtedly per- 
suaded by the consideration of how im- 
practical it would be to have varying 
qualifications for the different electors. 

After Mr. Wilson made his statement, 
Gouverneur Morris, the author of the 
motion, rose. I read further from Madi- 
son’s notes: 

Such a hardship— 


This is, being a freeholder or the own- 
er of property, because that is what his 
motion provided as a qualification— 
would be neither great nor novel. The peo- 
ple are accustomed to it, and not dissatisfied 
with it, in several of the States. In some, 
the qualifications are different for the choice 
of the Governor and of the Representatives; 
in others, for different houses of the legisla- 
ture. Another objection against the clause 
as it stands is that it makes the qualifica- 
tions of the National Legislature depend on 
the will of the States, which he thought not 
proper. 


He was unwilling to recognize this 
right in the State. Mr. Morris was un- 
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willing that this power should continue 
to be vested in the State. He wanted 
it in the Federal Government. 

Then Mr. Elisworth, of Massachusetts, 
rose and said that he thought the quali- 
fications of electors stood on the most 
proper footing. Note this language: 

The right of sovereignty was a tender 
point and strongly guarded by most of the 
State constitutions. The people will not 
readily subscribe to the National Constitu- 
tion if it should subject them to be dis- 
franchised. 


He was arguing against Mr. Morris’ 
motion to make the ownership of a free- 
hold a qualification. Mr. Ellsworth 
added: 

The States are the best judges of the cir- 
cumstances and temper of their own people. 


Note that language. The States—the 
people back home, the people who gather 
in the State capitals, the people who 
go to the ballot boxes back in the ham- 
lets, the communities, and the cross- 
roads are the best judges of the cir- 
cumstances and temper of their own 
people.” Would anyone dispute that 
today? 

Mr. Butler, a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention, made this signifi- 
cant statement: 

There is no right of which the people 
are more jealous than that of suffrage. 

Thus, emphasizing, fortifying, and re- 
affirming the idea that the determina- 
tion of the qualifications of electors 
should remain in the hands of the peo- 
ple of the States. 

After all, Madam President, it is only 
by means of the right of suffrage that 
the people are able to maintain their 
power, their authority, their sovereignty 
over their Government. If the people’s 
right of suffrage were to be taken from 
them, no longer would there be govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

Madam President, I shall read from 
the statement of Mr. Dickinson. He was 
a gentleman of very conservative views; 
but I think we should have his views, 
since we are studying this whole subject. 
Mr. Dickinson had a very different idea 
with regard to the tendency toward vest- 
ing the right of suffrage in the free- 
holders of the country. He considered 
them as the best guardians of liberty, 
and the restriction of the right to them 
“as a necessary defense against the dan- 
gerous influence of those multitudes, 
without property, and without principle, 
with which our country, like all others, 
will in time abound.” He very strongly 
favored the writing in of a qualification 
that electors must be property owners. 

In reply to Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Ells- 
worth had this to say: 

How shall the freehold be defined? Ought 
not every man who pays a tax vote for the 
representative who is to levy and dispose of 
his money? Shall the wealthy merchants 
and manufacturers who will bear full share 
of the public burden be not allowed a voice 


in the imposition of them? Taxation and 
representation ought to go together. 


On the question as to whether a free- 
hold or property ownership should be 
prescribed as a qualification, Mr. Madi- 
son, being a very wise and very practical 
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man, expressed the view that that might 
well be determined upon the question as 
to how such a qualification would be re- 
ceived back in the States. 

The men who sat in the Convention, 
who engaged in the debates in the Con- 
vention, who engaged in the actual 
drafting of the Constitution, knew best 
of all, knew far better than any who 
should come after them, what their in- 
tent and purposes were in writing the 
Constitution. We would never have had 
any Federal Constitution, we would 
never have had a Federal Government, 
if the view had not prevailed that the 
qualifications of the electors should be 
left to the several States; in other words, 
that section 1 of article 2 should be 
adopted and written into the Constitu- 
tion just as it had been recommended by 
the committee and as it was adopted and 
written into the Constitution. 

Mr. President, in the 60th Federalist 
paper, Mr. Hamilton defended the Fed- 
eral Constitution against the charge that 
it favored the rich. That charge had 
been made against the Constitution. 
His remarks on this subject are very 
pertinent to the issue before us. I now 
quote from Mr. Hamilton, 

The truth is— 


He wrote— 
that there is no method of securing to the 
rich the preference apprehended, but by 
prescribing qualifications of property either 
for those who may elect or be elected. 
But— 


Went on Mr. Hamilton— 


this forms no part of the power to be con- 
ferred upon the national Government. 


Mr. Hamilton added: 

Its authority would be expressly restricted 
to the regulation of the times, the places, 
the manner of elections. The qualifications 
of the persons who may choose or be chosen, 
as has been remarked upon other occasions, 
are defined and fixed in the Constitution, and 
are unalterable by the legislature. 


Alexander Hamilton’s words will be 
clear to anyone who takes the time to 
read them. He said that the Federal 
Government cannot invade that right; 
that it is a right left exclusively to the 
several States. 

What happened? The Committee on 
Detail, on August 6, 1787—and, as I have 
stated, the Committee on Detail was the 
special committee for the drafting of the 
Constitution—recommended that: 

The qualifications of the electors shall be 
the same, from time to time, as those of 
the electors of the several States, of the most 
numerous branch of their own legislatures. 


This, of course, is the provision of sec- 
tion 2, article I, of the Constitution. 

What happened? When that com- 
mittee made the recommendation, a mo- 
tion was made to prescribe in the Con- 
stitution the qualification of possessing 
a freehold; and that motion was voted 
down. What was the vote on that mo- 
tion? The motion was rejected by a 
vote of 7 to 1. Only one State voted 
for the motion, and that was the little 
State of Delaware. Delaware voted 
“aye.” New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Norm Carolina, and South Carolina vot- 

“no.” 
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Madam President, the thinking of the 
men who wrote our Constitution is found 
not only in the debates held in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, but also in the 
writings of those who participated in it. 

We know that Thomas Jefferson was 
not a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention that wrote the Federal Constitu- 
tion, because he was at that time our 
Minister to France; but although he was 
out of the country, he was in very close 
touch with the delegates to the Conven- 
tion. We know that he had no closer 
ally or friend than James Madison, 
father of the Constitution. 

We speak of Washington as the Father 
of our Country—which he was. I think 
we properly speak of James Madison as 
the father of the Constitution. I think 
we may well say that Thomas Jefferson 
was the great prophet of American de- 
mocracy. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s draft of a proposed 
constitution for Virginia, which was 
written in June 1776, while Mr. Jeffer- 
son was serving as a Member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia, Jeffer- 
son suggested in his draft: 

All male persons of full age and sane mind, 
having a freehold estate in (one-quarter of 
an acre) of land in any town or in (25) 
acres of land in the county, and all persons 
resident in the Colony who shall have paid 
scott and lot to Government the last (2 
years) shall have right to give their vote for 
the election of their respective representa- 
tives. 


He proposed this language for the 
Virginia constitution; but, on the other 
hand, when it came to the writing of the 
Federal Constitution, he opposed there 
being any provision of this sort pre- 
scribed in the Federal Constitution. He 
knew that the States should fix the qual- 
ifications for the voter. 

I quoted a little while ago from 
Alexander Hamilton. 

As we know, one of the greatest minds 
of that period, beginning with the War 
of the Revolution and coming on down 
through the Articles of Confederation, 
and the drafting of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and even in the administration 
of the Federal Government in the early 
days of George Washington, was the 
brilliant, profound, magnidcent mind 
of Alexander Hamilton. It will be re- 
called that Hamilton was Secretary of 
the Treasury in President Washington’s 
first Cabinet. 

Perhaps this country has never known 
a more penetrating or more incisive 
mind than that of Alexander Hamilton. 
As we know, Hamilton was not a demo- 
crat, and I am using the word with a 
little “d.” He did not believe in, he did 
not have faith in, the capacity of the 
people to govern themselves. He be- 
lieved in a strong central government. 
He thought it was necessary to have cen- 
tral, arbitrary power concentrated in 
the government in Washington. He went 
so far that many speak of him as a 
monarchist. Certainly we know that in 
the plan which he submitted to the 
Constitutional Convention he provided 
for life tenure for the Chief Executive, 
the President of the United States. As 
I recall, he provided for certain heredi- 
tary rights—for many things that were 
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to be found under the arbitrary, central 
power of the governments of the kings 
and the monarchies of the nations of 
Europe. 

Mr. Hamilton in writing about the 
Constitution—and we must remember 
what his feelings and his views were— 
had this to say in chapter 52 of the 
Federalist: 

I shall begin with the House of Represent- 
atives * * * The first view to be taken of 
this part of the Government, related to the 
qualifications of the electors and the elected. 


When he referred to “the qualifica- 
tions of electors,” he went straight to 
the very question we are discussing here 
today, because he knew what the whole 
question involved, so far as determining 
what our Government was, and what it 
would be down through the years. He 
knew it went to the whole question of 
our dual system of government, the 
whole question of the structure of our 
Government, of a divided authority be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State governments. The brilliant Ham- 
ilton knew what he was talking about. 
He went on to say: 

Those of the former— 


That is, of the House of Representa- 
tives— 
are to be the same— 


That is, the qualifications are to be 
the same— 
with those of the electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislatures. The 
definition of the right of suffrage is very 
justly regarded as a fundamental article of 
Republican government. It was incumbent 
on the Convention, therefore, to define and 
establish this right in the Constitution. 


In other words, the Constitution had 
to state what these qualifications were, 
and by whom they would be prescribed. 
Hamilton then continued: 

The provision made by the Convention— 


That is the provision now written into 
section 2 of article I— 
appears, therefore, to be the best that lay 
within their option. It must be satisfactory 
to every State, because it is conformable to 
the standard already established or which 
may be established by the State itself. 


Thus the leading Federalist, the out- 
standing Nationalist, in the days of the 
beginning of our Government proclaimed 
in his writings in the Federalist that this 
method must be satisfactory to the 
States, because under the Constitution 
as written it was left to the States. 

Again, in the 87th Federalist, the ques- 
tion was asked. And Hamilton replied 
to his own question: 

Not the rich, more than the poor; nor the 
learned, more than the ignorant; or the 
haughty heirs of distinguished names, more 
than the humble sons of obscurity and un- 
propitious fortune. The electors are to be 
the great body of the people of the United 
States. They are to be the same who exer- 
cise the right in every State of electing the 
corresponding branch of the legislature of 
the State. 


In the 59th Federalist we find this sig- 
nificant statement: 

Suppose an article had been introduced 
into the Constitution empowering the 
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United States to regulate the elections for 
the particular States, would any man have 
hesitated to condemn it, both as an unwar- 
rantable transposition of power and as a 
premeditated engine for the destruction of 
State governments? 


In the 60th Federalist, Alexander 
Hamilton expressed fear that elections 
might be manipulated in the interest of 
the “rich and the well born.” The only 
way in which this might be done, he 
wrote, would be by prescribing property 
qualifications either for those who may 
elect or for those who may be elected. 

But, he added, this forms no part of 
the power to be conferred upon the Na- 
tional Government. 

There were many different qualifica- 
tions which the States in the exercise of 
their own sovereignty prescribed. There 
was not only this tremendous regard for 
the rights of the States and this exces- 
sive zeal and jealousy for the preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty of the States in 
the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia which brought forth the Con- 
stitution, but also, as we know, the Con- 
stitution to be effective, to come into 
being, had to be ratified by conventions 
in the several States. 

If we turn to the conventions in the 
several States, we find that great bat- 
tles raged in most of them over ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. What 
was the question? The question was 
whether the delegates in Philadelphia 
had given to the Federal Government too 
much power. The three most powerful 
States, the three most influential States 
at that time, were Virginia, New York, 
and Massachusetts. In their State con- 
ventions, because of the fear that the 
Federal Government might be given too 
much power, that the States might be 
lodging too much power in the Federal 
Government, only 53 percent of the votes 
in those conventions were cast for rati- 
fication. Since only 53 percent of the 
votes were cast for ratification, it will be 
8 that there was a rather close 
vote. 

In the calling of the Virginia conven- 
tion, in order to get as many delegates 
as possible, it was stated that all the 
members of the general assembly were 
eligible, and that delegates could be 
elected in addition to that number. Yet 
out of that group, which constituted 
nearly all of the political leaders of the 
State, the vote for ratification was only 
a majority of nine, and that was pri- 
marily due to the influence of George 
Washington. 

Undoubtedly if it had not been for 
the tremendous confidence of the people 
of Virginia in General Washington, Vir- 
ginia would not have ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

Two of the greatest patriots of the 
Revolution—Patrick Henry, who sounded 
the tocsin of war and gave us the battle 
cry of the Revolution; and George Ma- 
son, who wrote the Virginia Bill of 
Rights—opposed ratification of the Con- 
stitution. 

As Senators will recall, that great 
statesman of our time, Woodrow Wilson, 
said he would rather have been the au- 
thor of the Virginia Bill of Rights than 
the author of any document ever penned 
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by the hand of man. That bill of rights 
is not only the Bill of Rights we find to- 
day in the Constitution of the United 
States, but it is the bill of rights we find 
in the constitutions of the States. It is 
the great guarantee of the rights of our 
people. 

I have previously discussed the safe- 
guards on which the delegates of the in- 
dividual States insisted in order to pro- 
tect their rights and to retain as much 
as possible of their State sovereignty. 
After the delegates representing the sov- 
ereign States had finished their work of 
writing the Constitution, putting in all 
the safeguards to insure the primary au- 
thority of the States, they closed the 
Constitution by writing into it the dec- 
laration that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion acted “by the unanimous consent 
of the States” present. They wanted 
the people to know at that time, and 
wanted all succeeding generations to 
know, including the Senators sitting 
here in the year of our Lord 1962, some 
175 years after the Constitution was 
drafted, that the sovereign States were 
the ones who had drafted and formu- 
lated the Constitution. 

As I stated a moment ago, two of the 
foremost patriots of the Revolution, 
Patrick Henry and George Mason, who 
had done so much to win our independ- 
ence from the British Crown, to win our 
freedom, opposed ratification of the Con- 
stitution. They felt, as did many of 
their compatriots, that there might be 
too great a surrender of sovereignty on 
the part of the States, that there might 
be too much yielding of power to the 
Federal Government. 

I emphasize these points because the 
history of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution shows clearly that if the sover- 
eignty of the States and the rights of the 
States had not been positively recognized 
in the Constitution, if all the safeguards 
and protections of their sovereignty and 
their rights had not been put into the 
Constitution, the Constitution would 
never have been ratified, and we never 
would have had a Federal Government. 

We know, of course, that mankind has 
struggled through the centuries to break 
down arbitrary power. Sometimes it is 
difficult for us, living in free America, to 
realize the long struggle of mankind, 
century after century after century, to 
break arbitrary power. The high water 
mark of the struggle to break down ar- 
bitrary power, to bring about the distri- 
bution of power, and place it in the 
hands of the people, was reached when 
our ancestors fought the American Rev- 
olution and broke the powers of the Brit- 
ish Crown over the people of the then 
Original Thirteen Colonies or States. 
The framers of the Constitution knew 
that the States, with their State govern- 
ments, county governments, city govern- 
ments, and town governments, were the 
citadels of local self-government. They 
knew that their concept of government 
by the people required full and plenary 
recognition of the rights and the sov- 
ereignty of the States. If the people 
were to hold and exercise the power of 
the government, there had to be recog- 
nition of the sovereignty and the rights 
of the States. 
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The people were fighting against cen- 
tralized, arbitrary power at the seat of 
government. They were fighting to keep 
the wellsprings of our system of govern- 
ment in the hands of the people—as I 
have said, in the local communities, the 
crossroads, the hamlets, and the towns. 
What would it have availed the people 
to break the tyranny of the British 
Crown, had they, themselves, set up here 
in Washington a government with cen- 
tral arbitrary power? They were de- 
termined, after all the sacrifices they 
had made, and all their bitter sufferings, 
to reserve the power in their own hands. 
I repeat that in order to do this, they 
knew they had to maintain the sov- 
ereignty of the States, because within 
the States—and within the States 
alone—are the citadels of governmental 
power. 

A few minutes ago we were speaking 
about the State conventions which met 
to ratify the Constitution. It is in- 
teresting to note that in those State con- 
ventions one of the first questions 
raised—and raised many times—was the 
very question we are discussing today, 
namely, the question as to section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution. In order 
to bring into being a Federal Union 
through the Constitution, the Constitu- 
tion had to be ratified by at least nine of 
the States. 

In the Massachusetts convention, 
there was a “doubting Thomas” by the 
name of Dr. John Taylor, from the town 
of Douglass, Mass. He wanted to be 
very sure about this new Constitution. 
He wanted to make certain. He was 
fearful that section 4 of article I, the 
section with reference to the times, 
places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions—not the section with reference to 
qualifications—might give Congress the 
power to prescribe property qualification 
for voters in the sum, as he expressed 
it, of 100 pounds. He inquired of Rufus 
King—who, as we recall, was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia, and was also a member of 
the Massachusetts State convention— 
whether under section 4, Congress could 
in any way go into the question of 
qualifications, 

Mr. King, one of the leading members 
of the Philadelphia convention, had this 
to say: 

The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass transcends my understanding, for 
the power of control given by this section— 


That is, section 4— 


extends to the manner of election, not to the 
qualifications of the electors, 


Mr. King made this answer because 
he knew that the qualifications were 
prescribed in section 2, and were the 
qualifications which the States them- 
selves would make. 

In the Pennsylvania State convention, 
Mr. James Wilson—who, as will be re- 
called, had been one of the outstanding 
men in the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia, in the writing of the Con- 
stitution—made this statement to the 
State convention: 

In order to know who are qualified to be 
electors of the House of Representatives— 


March 15 


That is, the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives— 
we are to inquire who are qualified to 
be electors of the legislature of each 
State. If there be no legislature in the 
States there can be no electors of them. If 
there be no such electors, there is no cri- 
terion to know who are qualified to elect 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
By this short, plain deduction the exist- 
ence of the State legislatures is proved to 
be essential to the existence of the general 
government. 


In other words, there must be action 
by the State legislature in order to have 
a Representative in the Federal legis- 
lature. 

As I read a few minutes ago, Mr. King, 
who had been in the Philadelphia Con- 
stitutional Convention, at the writing of 
the Federal Constitution, had this to 
say: 

The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass transcends my understanding—for 
the power of control given by this section 
extends to the manner of election, not to 
the qualifications of the electors. 


I have noted earlier that the question 
arose in the Virginia convention; and 
Mr. Nicholas, one of the delegates, had 
something to say. As I recall, Mr. 
Nicholas was also a member of the 
Philadelphia Convention which wrote 
the Federal Constitution. Certainly he 
was a member of the State convention, 
This is what Mr. Nicholas said: 

If, therefore, by the proposed plan, it is 
left uncertain in whom the right of suffrage 
is to rest, or if it has placed that right in 


improper hands, I shall admit that it has a 
radical effect. But in his plan— 


That is, in the Federal Constitution— 
there is a fixed rule for determining the 
qualification of electors, and that rule, the 
most judicious that could possibly have been 


devised, because it refers to a criterion which 
cannot be changed. 


Mr. Nicholas went on to say: 

A qualification that gives a right to elect 
representatives for the State legislatures gives 
also, by this Constitution, a right to choose 
representatives for the General Government. 


The yardstick was prescribed. The 
yardstick which was fixed by the States 
should be the yardstick for the election 
of representatives from the particular 
States. It was contemplated, as I have 
stated again and again, that it would be 
fixed in that way, not only because they 
thought it was the wisest and best way 
to do it, and not only because they knew 
that if they did not do it in that way, the 
Constitution would never be ratified and 
come into being, kut also because they 
felt that, in doing it in that way, it would 
be fixed for all time to come, and could 
not, as Mr. Nicholas said, be changed. 

I may add that in reading the notes 
of the convention, we see that Mr. 
Nicholas gave the members of the Rich- 
mond ratifying convention most positive 
assurance that the Federal Government 
could not and never would undertake to 
pass upon and fix the qualifications of 
voters. 

In North Carolina, Mr. John Steele, 
who was a member of the ratification 
convention, wished to make this matter 
absolutely clear, so there could never be 
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any question in anyone’s mind about 
what North Carolina was doing when it 
ratified the Constitution. Here is what 
Mr. Steele said: 

Who are to vote for them? 


By that is meant, of course, who are to 
vote for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and for President and for Vice 
President? He then said: 

Every man who has a right to vote for a 
representative to our legislature will ever 
have a right to vote for a Representative to 
the General Government. 


By “General Government” he meant 
what we now refer to as the Federal 
Government. 

Does it not expressly provide— 


By the word “it” he means the Consti- 
tution, of course— 
that the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature? 


Mr. Steele went on to say: 

The power over the manner of elections 
does not include that of saying who shall 
vote. 


Of course, all of us should understand 
that. Section 2 of article I deals with 
the “who” of the electors. Section 4 of 
article I deals with the “how” of the 
elections. 

Mr. Steele went on to say: 

The Constitution— 


Speaking of the Federal Constitution, 
of course— 
expressly says that the qualifications are 
those which entitle a man to vote for a State 
representative. It is, then, clearly and in- 
dubitably fixed and determined who shall be 
the electors; and the power over the manner 
only enables them to determine how these 
electors shall elect—whether by ballot, or by 
vote, or by any other way. 


The view expressed by Delegate John 
Steele, in the North Carolina convention, 
was confirmed by Delegate William R. 
Davis, who also had been a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

The meaning of section 2 of article I 
was so clear that the question was not 
even raised in the conventions of Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and Geor- 
gia; and, so far as the reports show, in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Mary- 
land no question was raised about the 
section. It was so clear that even a 
fourth grade school child on reading it 
would know what it meant. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
resolutions adopted by the several States 
in ratifying the Federal Constitution, we 
find that in none of those resolutions 
was any question raised about section 2 
of article I. It was so clear that there 
was no question to be raised. It was 
ipse dixit; it spoke for itself. 

However, it is interesting to note that, 
in referring to section 4 of article I, by 
which certain powers are given to the 
Congress with reference to the fixing of 
the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections, some of the ratifying resolu- 
tions did raise questions; and it is inter- 
esting to note that in each case where 
such questions were raised, those States 
in their resolutions ratifying the Con- 
stitution wished to make certain that 
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Congress knew that they felt that Con- 
gress should never exercise the power 
given under section 4 of article I unless 
the States had failed to function in pre- 
scribing the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections. 

South Carolina, in its resolution of 
May 27, 1788, declared: 

And whereas it is essential to the pres- 
ervation of the rights reserved to the sey- 
eral States and the freedom of the people 
under the operations of the General Gov- 
ernment that the right of prescribing the 
manner, time, and places of holding elec- 
tions to the Federal ature should be 
forever annexed to the sovereignty of the 
several States, this convention does declare 
that the same ought to remain, to all pos- 
terity, a perpetual and fundamental right 
in the local government, exclusive of the 
interference of the General Government 


That is, the Federal Government— 
except in cases where the legislatures of 
the States shall refuse or neglect to perform 
and fulfill the same, according to the tenor 
of the said Constitution. 


All this shows how jealous the States 
were, how jealous the people were to pre- 
serve to the States and to the people 
their rights. 

In 1865 a congressional joint commit- 
tee was created to Craft the 14th amend- 
ment. The chairman of the committee, 
which was composed of 15 members, was 
Senator William Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine. Since Senator Fessenden was in 
ill health, Senator Jacob M. Howard of 
Michigan, the ranking member, fre- 
quently assumed the chairmanship. 

Among members of the joint commit- 
tee on the House side, were Roscoe 
Conkling, of New York; George M. Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts; Henry T. Blow, of 
Missouri; and John A, Bingham, of Ohio. 
Mr. Bingham, I believe, is credited with 
being the actual draftsman or author of 
the first section of the 14th amendment. 
Other members from the House were 
Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, and E. B. 
Washburne, of Illinois. I believe the 
record discloses that Kentucky had rep- 
resentation in the person of Representa- 
tive Grider. 

In the Senate the first section was 
discussed by Senator Howard. On May 
23, 1865, he had this to say: 

The first section of the proposed amend- 
ment does not give to either of these classes 
the privilege of voting. The right of suf- 
frage is not, in law, one of the privileges or 
immunities thus secured by the Constitu- 
tion. It is merely the creature of law. It 
has always been regarded in this country 
as a result of positive local law. 


In other words, where the section 
speaks of guaranteeing certain privileges 
and immunities, Senator Howard made 
it clear that those privileges and im- 
munities did not apply to, had no ref- 
erence to, and did not in any way include 
any right of suffrage. 

This indicates that in 1865, when the 
Senate was considering the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the men who 
were its authors, proponents and advo- 
cates held fast to the same proposition 
in the matter of qualifications of electors 
which had been expressed and had been 
so stoutly proclaimed in 1787 by the 
framers and authors of the Constitution 
of the United States. 
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As to section 2, Senator Howard said 
and I am reading now from page 2766 
of the Congressional Globe: 

This section does not recognize the au- 
thority of the United States over the ques- 
tion of suffrage in the several States at all. 
It leaves the right to regulate the elective 
franchise still with the States and does 
not meddle with that right. 


In closing the debate, on June 8, and 
just before the joint resolution was 
passed upon by the Senate, Senator 
Howard said, at page 3039 of the Con- 
gressional Globe: 

We know very well that the States retain 
the power which they have always possessed 
of regulating the right of suffrage. 


Remember, Mr. President, I am quot- 
ing the words of the man who, on this 
floor, was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of piloting through the Senate the 
14th amendment. In speaking, he was 
not only speaking for himself, but for 
the entire committee of 15 members who 
had worked with him and had jointly 
with him drafted the 14th amendment, 

He proceeded to say: 

We know very well that the States retain 
the power which they have always 
of regulating the right of suffrage. It is the 
theory of the Constitution, 


Says Senator Howard, speaking for 
the committee: 
That right— 


That is, the right of suffrage— 

has never been taken from them; no endeavor 
has ever been made to take it from them, 
and the theory of this whole amendment is 
to leave the power of regulating the suffrage 
with the people or legislatures of the States 
and not to assume to regulate it by any 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Could any language be stronger than 
these words I have quoted from Senator 
Howard, spoken some 77 years after our 
Government came into being? 

On this committee of 15 there was one 
Democratic Senator who happened to be 
from the great State of Maryland, Sena- 
tor Reverdy Johnson. He said: 

I suppose that even the honorable Member 
from Massachusetts, Senator Sumner, will 
not deny that it was for Massachusetts to 
regulate her suffrage before 1789; and if it 
was, she has the power still unless she has 
agreed to part with it by devolving it upon 
the General Government, Is there a word in 
the Constitution that intimates such a pur- 
pose? 


That is, the purpose of giving such a 
power to the Federal Government. 

Who at that time, in 1787, denied that the 
State was clothed with the power of describ- 
ing the qualifications for the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature? * * * The 
State and nobody else. 

The right of choosing the allotted number 
in each State is to be exercised by such part 
of the inhabitants as the State itself may 
designate. Words could not have been 
adopted more obviously leading to the con- 
clusion than in the opinion of the writers 
of the Federalist— 


Here the Senator was quoting from the 
Federalist, as I should have said— 


the States were to have the sole right of reg- 
ulating the suffrage. There is nothing in- 
nate in the right of suffrage. 
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If we read the Federalist papers, that 
great document including papers written 
by James Madison, by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, by John Jay, we find that the 
Federalist papers confirme’ all the state- 
ments which had been made. That doc- 
ument has this declaration: 

The States were to have the sole right of 
regulating the suffrage. There is nothing in- 
nate in the right of suffrage. 


Earlier today the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] and 
his colleague the senior Senator from 
Alabama visited the office of the Vice 
President in the Capitol with a group of 
very fine young high school boys and 
girls. The Senator from Alabama told 
the story relating to the bust of the late 
former Senator Henry Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who became Vice President 
of the United States during the second 
administration of President Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

Vice President Wilson had this to say, 
speaking about the men who wrote the 
Constitution: 

The men who framed the Constitution 
made those State constitutions; they well 
knew what the qualifications were. 


He added: 

Every State constitution provides for elec- 
tors, prescribes the qualification for suffrage. 
The laws of the States provided for quali- 
fications of electors. Every State, from the 
adoption of the State constitution to this 
hour, has claimed the authority and exer- 
cised it to settle the questions pertaining 
to suffrage. They never supposed that the 
Federal Government had the power to change 
it. They never gave that power, and they 
never intended to give that power. 


The issue of voter qualification arose 
again in connection with the 17th 
amendment. It will be recalled that that 
amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted in 1913. That was 126 years 
after the ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States. After 126 years, 
when the people of the United States 
saw fit to change their method of elect- 
ing U.S. Senators, when they desired to 
have their Senators elected not by the 
legislatures, as provided in the original 
Constitution, but directly by the people 
themselves, what did they provide? 
They provided, in the 17th amendment, 
as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 


Then there is this language: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
latures. 


The people adcpted the same identi- 
cal language for the qualification of elec- 
tors for the U.S. Senate which was 
adopted for electors for Members of the 
House of Representatives at the very be- 
ginning. In other words, they ratified 
and reaffirmed the wisdom of the Found- 
ing Fathers and of the original States in 
providing that the qualifications of the 
electors for Members of the Congress 
should be the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures. I think it can be 
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said here that had the 17th amendment 
made any change in the fixing or deter- 
mination of those qualifications, it would 
never have been ratified by the people of 
the United States. The people were de- 
termined that these qualifications should 
remain, to be fixed by the States. 

One of the great court decisions con- 
cerning this matter was written by a 
great Justice of the Supreme Court, at 
whose feet I was privileged to sit as a 
student when I was attending law school 
at Columbia University. I refer, of 
course, of then Justice and later Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It is tragic indeed that Chief Justice 
Stone had to leave this world when he 
did. 

In 1941, Mr. Justice Stone wrote, as a 
part of the Supreme Court's opinion in 
the case of United States v. Classic, 313 
U.S. 299: 


Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members 
of the House of Representatives is thus to be 
exercised in conformity with the require- 
ments of State law, subject to the restric- 
tions prescribed by section 2 and the au- 
thority conferred in Congress by section 4 
to regulate the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections of Representatives. 


The Justice then went on to say what 
was the natural thing and what was the 
logical thing, because the suit involved 
a citizen of Louisiana and came up 
from Louisiana: 

We look then to the statutes of Louisiana 
here involved to ascertain the nature of the 
right which under the constitutional man- 
date they define and confer on the voter. 


The word “they” means the statutes 
of Louisiana. 

Another case to which I invite atten- 
tion is the case of Minor v. Happersett, 
21 Wall. 162, decided on March 21, 1875. 
In that case the extent of the distinction 
between the rights of a citizen of the 
United States and the rights of a citizen 
of a State with regard to voting was laid 
down and explained. 

Chief Justice Waite of the Supreme 
Court declared that the fact that the 
right to vote could not grow out of citi- 
zenship alone was clear when one con- 
sidered who was a citizen of the United 
States. He said that everyone born 
here is a citizen of the United States; 
and therefore if voting depended on citi- 
zenship, every child, every pauper, every 
criminal, every person born here would 
have the right to vote. 

The opinion in this case contained 
the summary statement: 

When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, all the States, with the exception of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, had consti- 
tutions of their own. These two continued 
to act under their charters from the Crown. 
Upon an examination of these constitutions 
we find that in no State were all citizens 
permitted to vote. Each State determined 
for itself who should have that power, 


Again, in 1915 in the case of Gwinn 
and Beal v. U.S., 238 U.S. 347, Chief Jus- 
tice White made a statement about the 
effect of the 15th amendment on State 
power. 

Incidentally, Chief Justice White 
served for many years in the Senate. 
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He was a very distinguished Member of 
this body when he was appointed to the 
Supreme Court by Grover Cleveland, 
then President of the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would the Senator 
say that the present Chief Justice could 
learn some law from former Chief Jus- 
tice White? 


Mr. HILL. I would commend to him 
the writings of Chief Justice White, and 
I would also commend to him the writ- 
ings of my old professor, for whom I 
have such great admiration, former Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, and a number 
of other great Chief Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Chief Justice White in his decision in 
the Gwinn and Beall against United 
States case said: 


Beyond doubt, the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in a 
general sense the power over suffrage which 
had belonged to those governments from the 
beginning, and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and National authority 
under the Constitution and the organization 
of both governments rest would be without 
support and both the authority of the Nation 
and the State would fall to the ground, In 
fact, the very command of the amendment 
recognizes the possession of the general power 
by the State, since the amendment seeks to 
regulate its exercise as to the particular sub- 
ject with which it deals. 


The limitation on the powers of the 
Federal Government was defined with 
clarity by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 
U.S. 238, in which the Court said: 


The general rule with regard to the re- 
spective powers of the National and State 
Governments under the Constitution is not 
in doubt. The States were before the Con- 
stitution; and, consequently, their legis- 
lative powers antedated the Constitution. 
Those who framed and those who adopted 
that instrument meant to carve from the 
general mass of legislative powers, then pos- 
sessed by the States, only such portions as it 
was thought wise to confer upon the Federal 
Government; and in order that there should 
be no uncertainty in respect to what was 
taken and what was left the national powers 


of legislation were not aggregated but enu- 
merated— 


In other words, the powers were spe- 
cifically enumerated so that there could 
be no claim of a grant of power by the 
Federal Government which the States 
themselves did not make to the Federal 
Government. 

The Chief Justice added: 


with the result that what was not embraced 
by the enumeration remained vested in the 
States without change or impairment, Thus, 
“when it was found necessary to establish 
a national government for national pur- 
poses,” this Court said in Munn v. Illinois 
(84 U.S. 113, 124), “a part of the powers of 
the States and the people of the States was 
granted to the United States and the people 
of the United States. This grant operated as 
a further limitation upon the powers of the 
States, so that now the governments of the 
States possess all the powers of the Parlia- 
ment of England, except such as have been 
delegated to the United States or reserved by 
the people.” While the States are not sover- 
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eign in the true sense of that term, but only 
quasi-sovereign, yet in respect of all powers 
reserved to them they are supreme—‘“as in- 
dependent of the General Government as 
that Government within its sphere is inde- 
pendent of the States.” And, since every ad- 
dition to the legislative power to some extent 
detracts from or invades the power of the 
States it is of vital moment that, in order to 
preserve the fixed balance intended by the 
Constitution, the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment be not so extended as to embrace 
any not within the express terms of the 
several grants or the implications necessary 
to be drawn therefrom. 


The Court went on to say: 

It is no longer open to question that the 
General Government, unlike the States, 
possesses no inherent power in respect of the 
internal affairs of the States and emphati- 
cally not with regard to legislation. The 
question in respect of the inherent power of 
that Government as to the external affairs 
of the Nation and in the field of interna- 
tional law is a wholly different matter which 
it is not necessary now to discuss. 


But the Court emphasized that it is 
the internal affair of the States. The 
powers are all within the States, except 
as they might have been specifically 
granted to the Federal Government for 
some very definite and specific purpose. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
call the attention of the Senate to a few 
words to be found in Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations, 8th edition, Carring- 
ton, volume 2. 

As I have said before in this discus- 
sion, I do not think anyone in our history 
has been accepted as a greater author- 
ity on the Constitution of the United 
States than has Judge Cooley. I now 
quote from Judge Cooley: 

Among the absolute, unqualified rights of 
the States is that of regulating the elective 
franchise; it is the foundation of State 
authority; the most important political 
function exercised by the people in their sov- 
ereign capacity. Whilst “the right of the 
people to participate in the legislature is the 
best security of liberty and foundation of all 
free government,” yet it is subordinate to 
the higher power of regulating the qualifica- 
tions of the electors and the elected. The 
original power of the people in their aggre- 
gate political capacity, is delegated in the 
form of suffrage to such persons as they deem 
proper for the safety of the commonwealth: 
Brightly Election cases (Anderson v. Baker 
(32, 33, 34, 23 Md. 531)). 

Every constitution of government in these 
United States has assumed, as a fundamental 
principle, the right of the people of the 
State to alter, abolish, and modify the form 
of its own government according to the sov- 
ereign pleasure of the people. In fact, the 
people of each State have gone much further 
and settled a far more critical question by 
deciding who shall be the voters entitled to 
approve and reject the constitution framed 
by a delegated body under their direction 
(1 Story, Constitution, ch. 9, sec. 581). 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not the very basis 
of a State’s sovereignty the right and 
power to decide who shall exercise the 
franchise? 

Mr. HILL. That is indeed the very 
basis of the right; and, as Judge Cooley 
said, it is the foundation of a State’s 
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sovereignty and authority. It is the 
foundation of the State itself. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator realizes that federalizing every 
function of government concentrates 
power ın a vast national government. 
It is eating up and destroying the liber- 
ties of the people of this country. The 
joint resolution is a tremendous step in 
the federalization and centralization of 
the governmental structure of the United 
States and is the destruction of the lib- 
erties of the people of this country. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and the destruction 
of the most fundamental right of the 
State which, as the Senator has said, and 
which Judge Cooley has emphasized, is 
the very foundation of the State itself. 

To quote further from Judge Cooley: 

From this it will be seen how little, even 
in the most free of republican governments, 
any abstract right of suffrage, or any origi- 
nal and indefeasible privilege, has been rec- 
ognized in practice (ibid.). In no two of 
these State constitutions will it be found 
that the qualifications of the voters are 
settled upon the same uniform basis, so that 
we have the most abundant proofs that 
among a free and enlightened people con- 
vened for the purpose of establishing their 
own forms of government and the rights of 
their own voters the question as to the due 
regulation of the qualifications has been 
deemed a matter of mere State policy, and 
varied to meet the wants, to suit the preju- 
dices, and to foster the interests of the 
majority. 

The exclusive right of the several States 
to regulate the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise and to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters was never questioned. 


Mr. President, Judge Cooley continues: 

The right to vote is not of necessity con- 
nected with citizenship. The rights of the 
citizens are rights, such as liberty of person 
and of conscience, the right to acquire and 
possess property, all of which are distinguish- 
able from the political privilege of suffrage. 


Senators will notice that Judge Cooley 
there departs from the use of the word 
right and uses the word privilege; not 
even conceding that there is any right 
to suffrage; that it is a privilege con- 
ferred by government, and under our 
federal system conferred by the States. 

The history of the country shows that 
there is no foundation in fact for the 
view that the right of suffrage is one of 
the privileges or immunities of citizens. 

Judge Cooley makes that very definite 
and very clear. As I have said before, in 
opposing the anti-poll-tax measure, we 
who oppose it are fighting for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the States, for the 
protection of the foundation stones of 
the States, for the protection of the very 
basis upon which the States stand, as 
boar Senator from Mississippi has so well 

d. 

We are also fighting to save, as was in- 
dicated by the decision of the courts and 
the statement of Judge Cooley, to pre- 
serve our dual form of government, and 
to preserve the American Republic. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am sure the Sena- 
tor realizes that when Hitler took over 

, before he could clamp his iron 
hand of dictatorship upon that country 
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he had to destroy the federal system of 
Germany. 

Mr, HILL. That is the first thing he 
did. He destroyed the federal system. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That federal system 
was the protector of the liberties of the 
people of Germany, and it is the protec- 
tor of the liberties of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator rea- 
lizes that what is proposed would be one 
more step down that road from which 
there is no return, to destroy the liber- 
ties of the people of this country; that is 
what is at issue. It is an attempt to de- 
stroy the rights of the people in their 
own community to determine their own 
affairs, which is the very basis of Ameri- 
ean liberty. 

Mr. HILL. Once we destroy the fed- 
eral system in this country, as Hitler de- 
stroyed the federal system in Germany, 
the next step, as lawyers say, a fortiori, 
is the destruction of the rights and lib- 
erties of the people. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor realizes that what we are asked to 
adopt here is a Hitler-type measure. 

Mr. HILL. It is certainly a measure 
looking toward the destruction of our 
federal system. With the destruction of 
that system there would inevitably 
come the destruction of the rights and 
the liberties of the people of the United 
States. 

In the very beginning, article 1, sec- 
tion 2, vested in the State governments 
the power over suffrage. Without the 
possession of this power in the States, 
the whole structure upon which the divi- 
sion of State and National authority 
under the Constitution and the organiza- 
tion of both governments rests would be 
without support, and the authority of 
both State and Nation would fall to the 
ground. Surely, after more than 170 
years of the tried and proven wisdom, of 
the tried and proven effectiveness of this 
section, it is most unfortunate that now 
this question, which strikes at the very 
foundation stones of our dual system 
of government and which would tear 
down the very structure of our Govern- 
ment, should be injected into the Sen- 
ate of the United States. The matter 
should be laid aside and no further con- 
sideration given to such a fundamental 
proposal striking at the very base of the 
temple of American rights and American 
freedom. 

The poll tax is rapidly losing favor 
throughout the United States. Today 
only five States have such a tax. 

I do not see any reason why Alabama 
or the other remaining States which 
have a poll tax should abolish it. before 
the people of the States have come to 
the conclusion, without pressure or har- 
assment, that the tax is undesirable or 
impractical. Meanwhile, I should like to 
remind my colleagues of the Senate that 
the poll tax has a long and quite respect- 
able history, that it was supported by 
England's greatest liberal, John Stuart 
Mill, and that Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
in his work on constitutional law, said: 

Many of the States admit no one to the 
privilege of suffrage unless he is a taxpayer. 
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To require the payment of a capitation (poll) 
tax is no denial of suffrage; it is demanding 
only the preliminary performance of public 
duty, and may be classed, as may also 
presence at the polls, with registration, or 
the observance of any other preliminary to 
insure fairness and protect against fraud. 


In fact, but for the fact that the 
poll tax provides some revenue for our 
schools, a revenue which is greatly 
needed today, the poll tax can really 
be regarded as academic. Whether we 
have it or do not have it cannot ma- 
terially affect the economic situation 
of any State of the Union. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that making 
this academic issue the subject of a 
measure constitutes yet another step 
in the headlong and heedless rush, as 
the Senator from Mississippi has said, to 
Plead diminish the sovereignty of the 

tates. 


In this connection let me recall to the 
Senate what Andrew Jackson, that in- 
domitable character, that great tribune, 
said in his farewell address: 


My experience in public concerns and the 
Observations of a life somewhat advanced 
confirm opinions long since imbibed by 
me, that the destruction of our State gov- 
ernments or the annihilation of their con- 
trol over the local concerns of the people 
would lead directly to revolution and an- 
archy and finally to despotism and military 
domination. 


In discussing the necessity for the 
unity of the United States—and surely 
if there ever was a time in the history 
of our country when we needed unity, 
when we needed our people to be uni- 
fied, it is today—Andrew Jackson had 
this to say: 


But the Constitution cannot be main- 
tained, nor the Union preserved, in opposi- 
tion to public feeling, by the mere exertion 
of the coercive powers confided to the Gen- 
eral Government. The foundations must be 
laid in the fraternal attachments which the 
citizens of the several States bear to one 
another, as members of one political family, 
mutually contributing to promote the hap- 
piness of each other. 

Hence the citizens of every State should 
studiously avoid everything calculated to 
wound the sensibility or offend the just 
pride of the people of the other States. And 
they should frown upon any proceedings 
within their own borders likely to disturb 
the tranquillity of their political brethren in 
other portions of the Union. In a country 
so extensive as the United States, and with 
pursuits so varied, the internal regulations 
of the several States must frequently differ 
from one another in important particulars; 
and this difference is unavoidably increased 
by the varying principles upon which the 
American Colonies were originally planted; 
3 which had taken deep root in 

their social relations before the Revolution, 
and, therefore, of necessity, influencing their 
policy since they became free and independ- 
ent States. But each State has the unques- 
tionable right to regulate its own internal 
concerns according to its own pleasure; and 
while it does not interfere with the rights 
of the people of other States, or the rights 
of the Union, every State must be the sole 
judge of the measures proper to secure the 
safety of its citizens and promote their 
happiness and all efforts on the part of the 
people of other States to cast odium upon 
their institutions, and all measures calcu- 
lated to disturb their rights of property, or 
put in jeopardy their peace and internal 
tranquillity, are in direct opposition to the 
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spirit in which the Union was formed and 
must endanger its safety. 

Motives of philanthropy may be assigned 
for this unwarrantable interference; and 
weak men may persuade themselves for a 
moment that they are laboring in the cause 
of humanity; and asserting the rights of the 
human race; but everyone, upon sober re- 
fiections, will see that nothing but mischief 
can come from these improper assaults upon 
the feelings and rights of others. 

Rest assured that the men found busy 
in this work of discord are not worthy of 
your confidence and deserve your strongest 
reprobation. 

It is well known that there have been 
those among us who wish to enlarge the 
powers of the General Government and ex- 
perience would seem to indicate that there 
is a tendency on the part of this Govern- 
ment to overstep the boundaries marked 
out for it by the Constitution. Its legiti- 
mate authority is abundantly sufficient for 
all the purposes for which it was created, and 
its purposes and powers being expressly 
enumerated, there can be no justification 
for claiming anything beyond them. 

Every attempt to exercise power beyond 
these limits should be promptly and firmly 
opposed. For one evil example will lead to 
other measures still more mischievous; and 
if the principle of constructive powers, or 
supposed advantage, or temporary circum- 
stances shall ever be permitted to justify the 
assumption of a power not given by the 
Constitution, the General Government will 
before long absorb all the powers of legis- 
lation, and you will have in effect, but one 
consolidated Government. 

From the extent of our country, its di- 
versified interests, different pursuits and dif- 
ferent habits, it is too obvious for argu- 
ment that a single consolidated government 
would be wholly inadequate to watch over 
and protect its interests; and every friend 
of our free institutions should be always 
prepared to maintain unimpaired and in 
full vigor the rights and sovereignty of the 
States, and to confine the action of the Gen- 
eral Government strictly to the sphere of 
its appropriate duties. 


Mr. President, at this time let me point 
out to the Senate that a later President, 
a great scholar and teacher of our sys- 
tem of government, also expressed 
thoughts that we can ignore only at our 
peril. Woodrow Wilson said: 


It is difficult to discuss so critical and 
fundamental a question calmly and without 
party heat or bias when it has come once 
more, as it has now, to an acute stage. Just 
because it lies at the heart of our constitu- 
tional system, to decide it wrongly is to alter 
the whole structure of our Government, for 
good or for evil, and one would wish never 
to see the passion of party touch it to dis- 
tort it. A sobering sense of responsibility 
should fall upon everyone who handles it. 
No man should argue it this way or that for 
party advantage. Desire to bring the im- 
partial truth to light must, in such a case, 
be the first dictate alike of true statesman- 
ship and of true patriotism. Every man 
should seek to think of it and to speak of 
it in the true spirit of the founders of the 
Government and of all those who have spent 
their lives in the effort to confirm its just 
principles both in counsel and in action. 

The principle of the division of powers be- 
tween State and Federal Governments is a 
very simple one when stated in the most 
general terms. It is that the legislatures of 
the States shall have control of all the gen- 
eral subject matter of law, of private rights 
of every kind, of local interests, and of every- 
thing that directly concerns their people as 
communities—free choice wtih regard to all 
matters of local regulation and development. 
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Woodrow Wilson said we tend to think 
of our American political system as dis- 
tinguished by its central structure—its 
President and Congress and courts set 
up by the Constitution—but “as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is distinguished by its local 
structure, by the extreme vitality of its 
parts. It would be an impossibility with- 
out its division of powers.” 

He also said: 


From the first America has been a nation 
in the making. It has come to maturity by 
the stimulation of no central force or guid- 
ance, but by the aboundingly helf-helping, 
self-sufficient energy in its parts, which sey- 
erally brought themselves into existence and 
added themselves to the Union, pleasing first 
of all themselves in the framing of their 
laws and constitutions, not asking leave to 
exist and constitute themselves, but existing 
first and asking leave afterward, self-origi- 
nated, self-constituted, self-confident, seif- 
sustaining veritable communities, demand- 
ing only recognition. Communities develop 
not by external but by internal forces. Else 
they do not live at all. Our Commonwealths 
have not come into existence by invitation, 
like plants in a tended garden; they have 
sprung up of themselves, irrepressible, a 
sturdy, spontaneous product of the nature 
of men nurtured in a free air. 

It is this spontaneity and variety, this in- 
dependent and irrepressible life of its com- 
munities, that has given our system its ex- 
traordinary elasticity, which has preserved 
it from the paralysis which has sooner or 
later fallen upon every people who have 
looked to their Central Government to pa- 
tronize and nurture them. 


Let us also pay very close attention, 
Mr. President, to the following words of 
the late President Wilson: 


The remedy for ill-considered legislation 
by the States, the remedy alike for neglect 
and mistake on the part of their several 
governments, lies not outside the States, but 
within them. The mistakes which they 
themselves correct will sink deeper into the 
consciousness of their people than the mis- 
takes which Congress may rush in to cor- 
rect for them, thrusting upon them what 
they have not learned to desire. They will 
either themselves learn their mistakes, by 
such intimate and domestic processes as will 
penetrate very deep and abide with them in 
convincing force, or else they will prove that 
what might have been a mistake for other 
States or regions of the country was no mis- 
take for them, and the country will have 
been saved its wholesome variety. In no 
case will their failure to correct their own 
measures prove that the Federal Govern- 
ment might have forced wisdom upon them. 


Wilson concluded his statement with 
this assertion: 


We are certified by all political history of 
the fact that centralization is not vitaliza- 
tion. Moralization is by life, not by statute, 
by the interior impulse and experience of 
communities, not by fostering legislation 
which is merely the abstraction of an experi- 
ence which may belong to a nation as a 
whole or to many parts of it without hav- 
ing yet touched the thought of the rest any- 
where to the quick. The object of our fed- 
eral system is to bring the understandings 
of constitutional government home to the 
people of every part of the Nation, to make 
them part of their consciousness as they go 
about their tasks. If we cannot successfully 
effect its adjustments by the nice local 
adaptations of our older practice, we have 
failed as constitutional statesmen. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. I 
have been in the Senate for nearly 20 
years. Every year or two a poll tax 
question has been under debate in the 
Senate. I have heard many speeches on 
the subject, and I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama has 
made the most logical, most profound, 
and most statesmanlike speech that I 
have ever heard on this question. He 
has gone to the very vitals of the issue, 
and I will say that he has made the best 
argument on this question that has ever 
been delivered on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation and heart- 
felt thanks to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. Surely, if there is any one man 
who has given of himself, his time, his 
thoughts, and his efforts to protect our 
States on such measures as is now pro- 
posed against us, to protect the rights of 
our States, and to preserve the liberties 
of our people, it is the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. Surely no 
man could speak from greater devotion 
or with greater authority than does the 
Senator from Mississippi in the protec- 
tion of our States in their rights and the 
protection of our people in their lib- 
erties. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. I am 
very sincere in what I say about the 
Senator’s speech. I think all Americans 
including all the people of the South, 
are indebted for the very fine and able 
speech which the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama has made today. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may I again 
express my heartfelt appreciation to the 
Senator from Mississippi and tell him 
how grateful I am to him for his words. 

I have been quoting from Andrew 
Jackson and Woodrow Wilson. 

Still closer to our time, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, while Governor of New York, 
had the following to say on the proper 
relationship between the States and the 
Federal Government: 


Fortunately for the stability of our Nation 
it was already apparent (when the Con- 
stitution was adopted) that the vastness of 
our territory presented wide geographical 
and climatic differences which gave to the 
States wide differences in the nature of 
their industry, their agriculture, and their 
commerce. * * * Thus, already, it was clear 
to the framers of our Constitution that the 
greatest possible liberty of self-government 
must be given to each State, and that any 
national administration attempting to make 
all laws for the whole Nation, such as was 
wholly practical in Great Britain, would in- 
evitably result at some future time in a dis- 
solution of the Union itself. 

The preservation of this home rule by 
the States is not a ery of jealous Common- 
wealths seeking their own aggrandizement 
at the expense of sister States. It is a 
fundamental necessity if we are to remain 
a truly united country. 

The whole success of our democracy has 
not been that it is a democracy wherein the 
will of a bare majority of the total in- 
habitants is imposed upon the minority, but 
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because it has been a democracy where 
through a division of government into units 
called States the rights and interests of the 
minorities have been respected and have 
been given a voice in the control of our 
affairs. 

To bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy it is fundamen- 
tally essential that practically all authority 
and control be centralized in our National 
Government. The individual sovereignty of 
our States must be destroyed, except in mere 
minor matters of legislation. We are safe 
from the danger of any such departure from 
the principles on which this country was 
founded just so long as the individual home 
rule of the States is scrupulously preserved 
and fought for whenever they seem in 
danger. 


I have been quoting Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. After outlining the rights granted 
by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he said: 

As the individual is protected from possi- 
ble oppression by his neighbors, so the small- 
est political unit—the town is in theory at 
least, allowed to manage its own affairs, 
secure from undue interference by the larger 
unit of the country, which in turn is pro- 
tected from mischievous meddling by the 
State. The whole spirit and intent of the 
Constitution is to carry this great principle 
into the relations between the National Gov- 
ernment and the governments of the States. 

Let us remember that from the very be- 
ginning, differences in climate, soil, condi- 
tions, habits and mode of living in States 
separated by thousands of miles rendered 
it necessary to give the fullest individual 
latitude to the individual States. Remem- 
bering that the mining States of the Rockies, 
the fertile savannas of the South, the prairies 
of the West, and the rocky soil of the New 
England States created many problems, in- 
troduced many factors in each locality, 
which have no existence in others, it is 
obvious that almost every new or old prob- 
lem of government must be solved, if it 
is to be solved to the satisfaction of the 
people of the whole country, by each State 
in its own way. 


As I have said, when the Founding 
Fathers gave up a portion of the sov- 
ereignty of the States to the Federal 
Government, they did so with a great 
deal of trepidation, and they did so only 
with the firm conviction that it was unity 
alone—unity of purpose, unity of resolve, 
and unity in their mutual dedication to 
human liberty, that unity about which 
Andrew Jackson spoke in his farewell 
address—that could enable the people of 
our country to long endure and abound 
in the joy of the priceless legacy which a 
heroic young Nation had won at the cost 
of much sacrifice and loss of life. 

At this momentous hour in the history 
of America and of the world, the objec- 
tive for which we must strive with all 
of our fervor and determination is unity. 

Let us be done, Senators, with this 
measure before us, which can only dis- 
tract and misguide our people, which 
separates and divides us, and which 
opens the way for the destruction of 
fundamental rights of the States and the 
fundamental rights of the people of all 
the United States. 

Let us stand united, strong, and res- 
olute in our unity; let us support squarely 
the rights of the people of the United 
States and the rights of the States of the 
United States, that our Government may 
be preserved. Let us stand squarely 
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upon the Constitution of the United 
States—rock of freedom, ageless and en- 
during foundation of our rights, our 
hopes, and our democratic faith. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendinent of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8723) to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act with re- 
spect to the method of enforcement and 
to provide certain additional sanctions, 
anc for other purposes, 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill, H.R. 8723, to amend 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act with respect to the method 
of enforcement and to provide certain 
additional sanctions, and for other pur- 
poses, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
there were several substantive differences 
between the House and Senate versions 
of this bill. Of major importance was 
the differing coverage of the bills. Sena- 
tors will recall that the Senate bill ex- 
empted small plans, those with 100 or 
less participants, from the annual re- 
porting requirements. This Senate pro- 
vision removed much of the administra- 
tive burden of this act from both the 
Department of Labor and the adminis- 
trators of small plans. Fully 50 percent 
of the plans would be exempted from 
the annual paperwork required by this 
act—yet these plans covered only 8 
percent of the employees. 

The House version did not contain 
such a provision. I am happy to report 
to the Senate that the Senate version 
was adopted by the conferees. 

Another major difference between the 
two bills related to bonding require- 
ments. Under the Senate bill the Secre- 
tary was empowered by regulation to 
establish a schedule of bonds which re- 
quired a minimum bond of 10 percent of 
the funds handled, with no ceiling estab- 
lished. 

The House version provided for a self- 
enforcing bond of at least 10 percent of 
the funds handled, with a ceiling of 
$500,000. However, a proviso em 
the Secretary to raise that ceiling after 
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due notice and hearing. It was not clear 
whether any percentage ceiling applied 
to such larger bonds. 

The Senate accepted the House lan- 
guage, with an amendment that placed 
a ceiling of 10 percent of the funds 
handled on bonds over $500,000. Thus 
the Secretary, by regulation, or on a 
case-by-case procedure, can require a 
bond larger than $500,000, but in no 
case shall it exceed 10 percent of the 
funds handled. A plan with assets of 
$10 million—under the flat rule of thumb 
of 10 percent—would be required to 
carry a $1 million bond. But the bill 
establishes a ceiling of $500,000, absent 
action by the Secretary. The confer- 
ence report would permit the Secretary 
to set a bond for such a plan that could 
be in any amount between $500,000 and 
$1 million. 

Both House and Senate versions per- 
mitted the Secretary to waive the bond- 
ing requirements of the act under cer- 
tain conditions. The House bill would 
have permitted such a waiver when a 
plan administrator furnished evidence 
of financial responsibility adequate to 
assure protection of the beneficiaries and 
participants. The Senate provision per- 
mitted such a waiver only where other 
Federal or State bonding requirements 
were adequate for the protection of the 
participants and beneficiaries. 

The compromise adopted by the con- 
ference permits the Secretary to waive 
the bonding requirements where an ad- 
ministrator offers adequate evidence of 
financial responsibility of the plan, or 
when the Secretary believes that other 
bonding arrangements provide adequate 
protection for the protection of bene- 
ficiaries. 

This would enable the Secretary to ac- 
cept bonding arrangements underwrit- 
ten by a group of individual underwriters 
of good reputation admitted to provide 
such surety in a State of the United 
States—ever. though this group of in- 
dividual underwriters is not certified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to the act of July 30, 1947 (6 U.S.C. 6- 
13). 

Under this new section 13 (e), the Sec- 
retary would also be empowered to ac- 
cept, in lieu of the bond requirements of 
section 13(a), irrevocable escrow ar- 
rangements which are most usually rep- 
resented in commercial practice by the 
putting up of a cash bond. 

There was one other major difference 
between the two versions. That related 
to the House provision which, in effect, 
barred Labor Department employees 
from participating in the enforcement 
and administration of this act if they 
were a member of a union which was 
affiliated with a parent federation which 
admitted other than Government em- 
ployees to membership. 

This provision was unacceptable to the 
Senate conferees for several reasons. 
First, it was a direct negation of the 
recent Presidential order which granted 
Federal employees the right to choose 
an employee organization. Second, the 
thrust of the provision would have been 
to favor an existing independent em- 
ployees union over other unions which 
were affiliated with a parent group. 
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Third, while the alleged purpose of the 
House provision was the prevention of 
a conflict of interest, there was nothing 
in the language of the House bill to 
guarantee that such a conflict of interest 
would not exist. 

Since the majority of the conferees 
from both Houses agreed that the pur- 
pose of the House language was to pre- 
vent a conflict of interest and was not 
to favor one union over another, com- 
promise language was adoptec which, as 
section 15 0b), reads as Zollows: 

No employee of the Department of Labor 
shall administer or enforce this act with 
respect to any employee organization of 
which he is a member or employer organi- 
zation in which he has an interest. 


This language makes clear that no 
employee can participate in the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of this act where 
it involves directly an employee organi- 
zation of which he is a member or an 
employer organization in which he has 
an interest. However, it also makes 
clear that membership in any employee 
organization o: any employer organiza- 
tion is not, per se, a conflict of interest 
that would bar employment. Certainly, 
a union member should not work on the 
plan which is submitted on behalf of 
members of that union, nor should a 
Department employee who has vested 
rights in a pension plan of a company 
be permitted to work on that plan. 

The majority of conferees on both 
sides felt that the new language would 
provide the desired protection against a 
conflict of interest in the administration 
of the new act. 

I move that the conference report be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COSPONSOR OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 58 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to announce that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] has just asked that his 
name be added as one of the cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 58, which is 
the anti-poll-tax amendment, making 68 
cosponsors. I ask that his request be 
shown of record, and also that his name 
be shown upon any reprints of the 
amendment that may be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE LIBERAL PAPERS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that tomorrow, March 16, 
Doubleday & Co. will publish a series of 
12 essays on foreign policy, entitled 
“The Liberal Papers.” With an intro- 
duction by Representative JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, the assays are part of a series 
prepared by consultants to the congres- 
sional Liberal project. 

The Liberal project was formed in 
1959 by a group of House Democrats. 
Active membership in the project cen- 
tered around 12 Members of the House 
of Representatives. The active 12, as 
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reported in the New York Times of May 
23, 1960, were: Robert W. Kastenmeier, 
of Wisconsin, chairman; James Roose- 
velt, George A. Kasem, and George P. 
Miller, of California; Charles O. Porter, 
of Oregon; Frank Thompson, of New 
Jersey; Byron Johnson, of Colorado; 
Leonard G. Wolf, of Iowa; William S. 
Moorhead, of Pennsylvania; James G. 
O'Hare, of Michigan; William H. Meyer, 
of Vermont; and Henry S. Reuss, of Wis- 
consin. 

The Liberal Papers suggest, however, 
that 23 other Democratic Members of 
the House of Representatives, including 
Chester Bowles, were close to the Liberal 
project, and constituted a group far to 
the left of well-known Democratic Sena- 
tors such as HUMPHREY. 


Of the 12 project members, 5 were 
defeated in 1960. Three of the five hold 
Government positions: Wolf, with the 
Agency for International Development— 
AID—as a food program officer in Rio 
de Janeiro; Johnson, with AID, as special 
assistant to the Assistant Administrator 
for the Bureau of Latin American 
Affairs; Meyer, as a consultant to the 
Department of the Interior. Kasem 
and Porter are seeking reelection to the 
House, and Meyer has entered the Ver- 
mont senatorial race. 

Forty scholars, scientists, and foreign- 
policy experts were consultants to the 
Liberal project. The 12 selections in the 
book are papers prepared by some of 
the consultants. I list 13 quotations 
taken from 8 of the chapters of “The 
Liberal Papers”: 

Quotation 1: 


But as the cold war continues, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for decent Americans, 
humane enough to prefer peace to an egocen- 
tric national honor to be outspokenly and 
genuinely anti-Communist (p. 30). 


Quotation 2: 


From the Western point of view, West Ber- 
lin is of no particular value, except that the 
West has incurred a moral liability to pro- 
tect its 2,250,000 inhabitants from being 
overrun by communism. Strategically, the 
Western position is untenable. Economi- 
cally, it is unprofitable (p. 66). 


Quotation 3: 


We believe that the time has come when 
the United States should liberalize its re- 
strictive trade policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union (p. 75). 


Quotation 4: 


Even if it is by no means certain that the 
Peking regime would welcome the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the United 
States, this should not stand in the way of 
our making the attempt to open the chan- 
nels of negotiation (p. 76). 


Quotation 5: 


The United States should tackle directly 
with Peking the disputes over Taiwan (and 
the Pescadores) and over the Chinese off- 
shore islands. The United States should be- 
gin by recognizing Peking’s unquestionably 
valid claim to the offshore islands (perhaps 
subject to final determination by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice) in exchange for 
Peking’s agreement to permit the unmolested 
evacuation of the Chinese Nationalist gar- 
risons (p. 78). 

Taiwan and the Pescadores be placed for 
at least 5 years under U.N. administration 
(the People’s Republic of China having 
previously become a member nation); the is- 
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lands be neutralized and demilitarized, the 
native population of Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dores be permitted to decide by plebiscite 
whether they wish to become part of main- 
land China (p. 78). 


Quotation 6: 

Our immediate recommendation to the 
Congress is that it abandon the present half- 
baked arrangement called civil defense, 
rather than go further into a program that 
would end in costing hundreds of billions, 
destroying liberty and failing in its purpose 
anyway (p. 148). 


Quotation 7: 


Atomic testing is not vital to American 
military security because it involves only a 
marginal addition to firepower and no addi- 
tion at all to delivery capability (p. 152). 


Quotation 8: 

Most Americans are filled with the basically 
irrational conviction that the only way to 
avoid military conflict with the Communist 
world is to prepare for it. Everything be- 
comes channeled into this one overwhelming 
polarity of good and evil—Cuba is seen as a 
Communist outpost (when there is probably 
nothing more Communist about Castro Cuba 
than there is democratic about Franco 
Spain) (p. 192). 


Quotation 9: 


The DEW line will be made bidirectional, 
and we invite the Soviets to plug in. If we 
have no intention of surprise attack, there is 
no reason why this shouldn’t be done 
(p. 203). 


Quotation 10: 


Recognition of Communist China on our 
own initiative likewise would have psycho- 
logical impact far beyond its military sig- 
nificance (p. 217). 


Quotation 11: 


Nor should we refuse aid to Communist 
countries, if aid is requested. We are al- 
ready giving aid to Communist countries in 
Eastern Europe—Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The eventuality of undiluted Communist 
regimes is not at present anticipated in 
southeast Asia. However, the United States 
might make a powerful impression on coun- 
tries in this area by declaring that it would 
be ready to give aid to Communist China, 
which now relies almost exclusively on finan- 
cial and technological aid from the Soviet 
bloc, once Peiping has been admitted to rep- 
resent China in the United Nations (pp. 
261-262). 


Question 12: 


True, Chinese Communist troops killed 
Indian border guards and occupied portions 
of the Burmese frontier. But, qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively, these deserve the 
classical term of “incidents.” In both cases 
the location of the frontier was in historic 
dispute. In both cases local threats to Chi- 
nese Communist security were not suscep- 
tible to control by the neighboring regime. 
Had Tibet not erupted in revolt, no shooting 
might have occurred between Indians and 
Chinese. Instead, Peiping probably would 
have continued to press quietly for its in- 
terpretation of the frontier (p. 298). 


Question 13: 


Recognition by the United States and ad- 
mission to the United Nations of Communist 
China, both Germanys, both Koreas, and 
both Vietnams would seem necessary for ef- 
fective armament inspection and for stabili- 
zation of international relations in Central 
Europe and the Far East. Self-determina- 
tion for Taiwan and Berlin and incorpora- 
tion in mainland China of the offshore 
islands of Matsu and Quemoy should be pro- 
vided for, and the way should be left open 
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for eventual union of the now divided states 
by negotiation between their governments 
(p. 328). 


Mr. President, I am not concerned 
with the impact that this book may have 
on U.S. public opinion or on the direc- 
tion or implementation of U.S. foreign 
policy. Those who wrote the papers, 
many of them scholars with nationwide 
academic reputations, have every right 
to publish their views. I am sure they 
are sincere and I do not question their 
motives. I personally disagree with 
most of the suggestions contained in 
“The Liberal Papers.” I consider the 
suggestions naive in the extreme. The 
Liberal Papers” might well be renamed 
“Our American Munich.” 

What does concern me is the impact 
that this book may have abroad because 
of its sponsorship by a group of prom- 
inent Democratic Congressmen. I am 
sure that the propaganda boys in Russia, 
in China, and in Cuba will quote from 
it very generously. They will certainly 
in each instance point to the sponsor- 
ship, and this in itself can increase our 
difficulties both with our own allies and 
at the conference table in Geneva and 
elsewhere. It could well cause many to 
question the intent and the purpose and 
the steadfastness of U.S. policy. 

In many lands people do not fully 
understand our constitutional system 
with its separation of powers. When a 
Member of Congress in this country 
speaks out, it is often interpreted over- 
seas as an indication of U.S. policy or 
intent. Now we have a group of Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress in this time 
of a Democratic administration jointly 
sponsoring this series of essays. 

I think it most unfortunate that this 
should happen at this particular time. 
It is bound to further complicate the 
difficulties that President Kennedy and 
Secretary Rusk face in Germany and 
Geneva, in Vietnam, in Cuba and in 
Africa and elsewhere. I hope, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we will let the world know 
that the content of “The Liberal Papers” 
does not represent the thinking of the 
vast majority of the Congress, Demo- 
crats or Republicans. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would like to 
comment briefly on the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague from Kentucky 
concerning the publication tomorrow by 
Doubleday & Co. of a book entitled “The 
Liberal Papers.” 

I have not seen an advance copy of 
this publication. I have only seen ex- 
cerpts. I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky has a copy. I did not know it 
was available. 

I think the people who have published 
this book are to be thanked by freedom- 
loving Americans. 

Those of us who are conservative in 
both parties have been maintaining for 
years that there is at work in this coun- 
try a subversive force. I like to think of 
it not as a planned subversive force, but 
as a subversion that has been created 
by ignorance more than anything else, a 
subversion that is dedicated to innuendo, 
to half-truths, concerning what the 
United States should be doing. 
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I hope that every American will read 
this book, so that he can fully under- 
stand what we in Washington who are 
dedicated to victory for our way of life 
are confronted with today. 

I shall not bore my colleagues from 
reading much from the report I have, 
but I am interested in what is called 
chapter 2, “A Reexamination of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy,” by James Warburg. 
He says: 

From the Western point of view, West 
Berlin is of no particular value, except that 
the West has incurred a moral Hability to 
protect its 2,250,000 inhabitants from being 
overrun by communism, 


Mr. President, if there is any force 
stronger than the moral force in this 
world, I have never heard of it. When a 
writer like Mr. James Warburg says the 
only liability we have is a moral liabil- 
ity, I do not know what could be a greater 
liability than a moral liability. 

This is indicative of the thinking of 
some people in this town and elsewhere 
who are dedicated to the idea that some- 
how we can coexist with communism in 
this world. This is typical of statements 
I have found in the brief outline of the 
book I have had before me. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky referred to these peo- 
ple as being naive. I hope that is all we 
wind up calling them—naive. I cannot 
understand this naivete which is willing 
to back the United States and its free- 
doms into a corner out of which we can 
escape only by an all-out nuclear war. 

Mr. President, I suggest that there is 
only one way this world can enter the 
holocaust which many people fear, and 
that is by following the admonitions of 
these people who have prepared the 
Liberal Papers, who in effect keep saying, 
“Keep giving in. Keep yielding. Don't 
oppose the Communists. Don’t make 
them angry.” 

Mr. President, all the patriotic people 
in this country who believe in winning, 
who believe in victory, who believe there 
is nothing wrong with telling the Com- 
munists in this world they are not go- 
ing to bury us but that we are going to 
win over them, will not be destroyed. 
These patriotic people—even though 
some liberals in their naivete think they 
are not the majority—I can assure the 
Senate constitute the dominant majority 
of the American people. If the time 
comes that there is no action to save 
our freedom other than to instigate an 
all-out nuclear war, my feeling is that 
is the time when nuclear war will come. 

I think we have been living, in the 
last month or month and a half, under 
an example of the so-called naivete. I 
refer to the investigation by the Sub- 
committee on Preparedness of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of this body 
which has been investigating so-called 
censorship of the military. It is not the 
fact that censorship is going on which 
is the problem. I think all of us agree 
that written speeches should be care- 
fully gone over to make sure that classi- 
fied material is not inadvertently re- 
leased. 

The thing which concerns me—and I 
assure my colleagues it concerns the 
American people—is not the censoring 
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out of classified material but-instead the 
absolute, complete consistency of strik- 
ing out words which might be offensive 
to our enemy, communism; words like 
“communism,” “Communist,” “war,” 
“victory,” “winning.” These are some 
words that have been stricken. 

Mr. President, I think when we have 
an opportunity to read the new book, 
“The Liberal Papers,” we will get part 
of the answer as to who these people are, 
as to who compose this clique which is 
able to control the decisions of the De- 
fense Department and to control to a 
great extent the decisions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the end that 
we have yet to hear a public pronounce- 
ment that we are going to win over com- 
munism in this ideological world struggle 
in which we are engaged. 

I am glad that Doubleday & Co. 
are publishing these papers. I hope 
every American will read them, so that 
all Americans can gain some understand- 
ing of what the people in this country 
must contend with. We are firmly con- 
vinced we can defeat communism, but 
we cannot do it quickly when we are 
confronted with a clique like this, ob- 
viously dedicated to living with an 
enemy which has announced its inten- 
tion to destroy us. 


PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS BOND 
ISSUE 


Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky, so that he 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, ear- 
lier today there was presented to the 
Senate for printing in the RECORD a col- 
umn which appeared in the Washington 
Post, written by Walter Lippmann. 

Ordinarily, I do not criticize the work 
of a columnist, even though it may con- 
tain errors of fact. I realize that the 
people who write daily columns are con- 
tinually up against deadlines or are not 
in a position to ascertain the facts as 
they may appear from different view- 
points. 

However, in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post, there appears a column by Wal- 
ter Lippmann which is so full of er- 
roneous inferences and misstatements of 
fact that I feel it must be corrected here 
on the floor. 

I would not undertake to do this ex- 
cept that Mr. Lippmann’s close associa- 
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tion with the White House may lead 
many people to believe that he is rep- 
resenting the President in his expres- 
sion of views. 

Incidentally, Mr. Lippmann, in con- 
trast to several other writers, never made 
any effort to ascertain the reasons for 
the position I have taken. 

Another reason why I feel that this 
column should be corrected is that it 
appears to be the start of a nationwide 
campaign, planned last week, to foist the 
United Nations bond issue upon the 
United States—whether it is the correct 
thing to do or not. 

As I understand it, the plans consum- 
mated here in Washington, to be put 
into effect by professional operators, in- 
clude the attempt to persuade writers, 
movie stars, and others to speak their 
views to Members of Congress, and to in- 
augurate a nationwide campaign on the 
Members of Congress. I would not ob- 
ject to the movie stars or others coming 
on the Hill and lobbying if they had 
been fully informed by the State De- 
partment. I would not object to a wom- 
an’s club taking a position in favor of 
the bonds if it had been given full in- 
formation by the administration, but 
apparently they are not in possession of 
full information. 

Yesterday and today I received several 
virtually identical telegrams from differ- 
ent places urging the adoption of the 
bond proposal. 

Members of Congress should be pre- 
pared for all kinds of professional pres- 
sure to be exerted upon them to secure 
approval of a proposal which clearly is 
not in the interest of the United States 
or the United Nations. 

Now, I would like to take Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s column point by point. 

Point No. 1—with this point I can 
agree: 

This plan was worked out by Americans, 
it is supported by the U.S. Government, and 


it has been approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 


This plan indeed was devised by 
Americans. 

Mr. Klutznick, one of our represent- 
atives to the United Nations this year, 
told me 2 months ago that he was the 
proud father of the plan. 

I see no reason for withholding his 
name inasmuch as Mr. Lippmann’s 
statement might leave other innocent 
persons under suspicion. 

Point No. 2: 

It now appears that there is danger that 
it (the bond issue) may be defeated by a 
coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 


Southern Democrats are amply able to 
defend themselves against this charge. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On behalf of some 
of his friends from the South, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have a little more to 
say. 

I have referred before to President 
Kennedy’s statement of January 30 that 
“failure to act (on the bond issue) 
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would serve the interests of the Soviet 
Union.” 

I have voted against my southern col- 
leagues many times but never once have 
I questioned their loyalty to the United 
States. 

Point No. 3: 


Senators AIKEN and HICKENLOOPER, have 
been and profess still to be friends of the 
United Nations. But it is no exaggeration 
to say that if they prevail, they will have 
struck a dangerous blow at the United 
Nations. 


This statement coincides with a state- 
ment of the President as reported in the 
Washington Post of March 14, 1962: 

The bond issue has become the symbol 


and substance of support of the United 
Nations by its members. 


Any statements of this kind are 
absolutely false. 

If the time has come when there can 
be no honest disagreement with the ad- 
ministration’s plans without being 
branded as subversive, then it is time to 
ask what has become of our democracy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will not yield at this 
time. I wish to complete my statement; 
then I will be glad to yield. 

Point No. 4: 


To understand why this is so, we must re- 
member that the U.N. is in financial trouble 
solely because it is conducting two opera- 
tions—the one on the frontier between 
Egypt and Israel, and the other in the Congo. 
Apart from them, the U.N. is solvent. 

The deficit arising from Palestine and 
the Congo is caused by the fact that two 
of the great powers, the Soviet Union and 
France, and a number of the smaller powers 
such as the Arab States, Portugal, South 
Africa, and some others are refusing to pay 
their special assessment for either or both 
of these operations. 


In making this statement, Mr. Lipp- 
mann chooses to put the responsibility 
for United Nations financial difficulties 
on the Soviet Union, France, the Arab 
States, Portugal, South Africa, and some 
other unnamed members of the United 
Nations for failure to pay their assess- 
ments. 

The fact is that the United Nations 
is short of cash because as of February 
16, 1962, not just a few nations but 72 
nations had failed to pay their assess- 
ments for the UNEF, or the Holy Land 
operations, and 74 nations had not paid 
their assessments toward the cost of 
the Congo. 

Why should he attempt to put this re- 
sponsibility on a few nations which ap- 
parently do not meet with his approval 
when 74 nations out of 99 that have 
been assessed have failed to make their 
payments? 

Point No. 5: 

The crucial difference between the U.N. 
bond plan and the Aiken-Hickenlooper plan 
is that the bond plan would compel all 
members to pay their share of the costs of 
a peace-keeping operation authorized by the 
United Nations. The Aiken-Hickenlooper 
loan project cannot deal with this question 
of making every member pay for these spe- 
cial operations. 


This statement is completely false. 
The United Nations can make assess- 
ments for the purpose of paying off U.S. 
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loans just as legally as it can make as- 
sessments for servicing a bond issue. 

Point No. 6: 

In the bond plan the interest and amorti- 
zation charges would be covered in the regu- 
lar budget, and a member who refused to 
pay its share for 2 years would be punish- 
able by losing its right to vote. 


The fact is that while any member of 
the United Nations being in arrears 2 
years on its dues is subject to loss of its 
vote, it is not subject to loss of member- 
ship in the General Assembly, and, if a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council, as are Russia and France, it is 
not subject to loss of its place on the Se- 
curity Council and is not subject to loss 
of its veto power. 

Furthermore, the General Assembly 
can permit a nonpaying member to vote 
even though it may be 2 years in ar- 
rears on its assessments. 

With well over two-thirds of the mem- 
bership failing to pay their assessments, 
is anyone so naive as to believe that the 
General Assembly would agree to deprive 
one of its members of the voting privi- 
lege when so many others are in the 
same boat? 

Point No. 7: 

Because the interest and amortization 
charges would be spread out over 25 years, 
the smaller, poorer members though paying 
their share, would not have to pay large 
amounts. We cannot be sure that the big 
members, the Soviet Union, France, the Arab 
States, and Belgium, would pay their share. 
But it would be a brazen defiance of the 
United Nations if they did not do so, and 
very embarrassing for them. 


It has been my contention all along 
that if the International Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague finds assessments for 
the UNEF and Congo binding, these na- 
tions would pay and, if they pay, the 
arguments for a bond issue disappear. 

Point No. 8: 

The Aiken-Hickenlooper loan plan would 
do none of these things. The fact is that the 
U.N. has no legal right to accept such a loan, 
and it is extremely improbable that a spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly, which 
would have to be called in order to accept 
a loan, would in fact approve it. 


Before our officials realized the weak- 
ness of their position in advocating 
bonds, they sat in my office across from 
my desk and assured me that the United 
Nations does have the right to accept 
loans, under a resolution approved in 
late 1960. It was only a week ago that 
they decided that they did not have this 
right. 

However, if they now insist they do 
not have the right, it would be a matter 
of only a short time to reconvene the 
General Assembly, as virtually all mem- 
bers have permanent representatives 
that could be called on short notice. 

This argument of Mr. Lippmann’s is 
specious and is part and parcel of an 
effort to beat the United States into sub- 
mission. 

Point No. 9: 

What is certain is that such a special ses- 
sion would reopen every crisis which was 
quieted down last autumn and the United 
States would find itself at the storm center 
of a new crisis. 


No new crisis could be considered un- 
less two-thirds of the membership of the 
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General Assembly desired it. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has already had one sus- 
pended session only last month. 

There is no reason it cannot meet 
again, if necessary. 

Point No. 10: 

We would have to explain why the General 
Assembly should revoke its own decision of 
a few months ago, a decision we ourselves 
promoted, and why in order to please the 
Republican minority in Congress, the Gen- 
eral Assembly should vote to overrule the 
recommendations of the President of the 
United States. 


The United Nations General Assem- 
bly, in approving the issuance of $200 
million worth of bonds, did not bind the 
United States to purchase the lion’s 
share of this amount. 

The U.S. representatives in the United 
Nations had no authority whatsoever to 
bind the United States to make these 
purchases. 

At the time the President recom- 
mended that Congress approve these 
purchases, the State Department did not 
even have a financial statement from 
the United Nations, and it was not until 
January 31, 1962, that the Congress was 
able to get any kind of financial state- 
ment, and then one which was admit- 
tedly incorrect. 

Point No. 11: 

And if by some strange chance the U.N. 
accepted the loan, it would probably not be 
repaid. 


This is a most disparaging statement 
about the United Nations. 

I have more faith in the United Na- 
tions than Mr. Lippmann has, and I be- 
lieve that if the United Nations should 
accept a temporary loan from the United 
States, or any other country, it would do 
so with the intention of repaying that 
loan, or at least renewing it if it could 
not be paid in full when due. This 
statement contradicts the earlier state- 
ment by Mr. Lippmann in the article, 
namely: 

We cannot be sure that the big members, 
the Soviet Union, France, the Arab States 
and Belgium, would pay their share. But it 
would be a brazen defiance of the United 
Nations if they did not do so, and very em- 
barrassing for them, 


Evidently, Mr. Lippmann has little 
faith that the International Court of 
Justice will make a finding that assess- 
ments are compulsory, but he expresses 
the fact that these big countries under 
one condition would pay their assess- 
ments, but would not pay assessments 
for the purpose of meeting a temporary 
loan. 

Point No. 12: 

It is in fact almost impossible to make any 
sense at all out of the Aiken-Hickenlooper 
amendment to the very much improved 
bill voted by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


It is interesting te learn that Mr. Lipp- 
mann regards the committee amend- 
menis to the bond bill as greatly improv- 

g it. 

These amendments provide that U.S. 
purchases above $25 million must be 
matched by other states and also that 
the United States should deduct from its 
payments to the U.N. each year the 
amount which would be due our country 
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on the bonds themselves. I did not 
know that the administration would be 
pleased with such improvements. 

Point No. 13: 

It is evident, however, that there are 
three elements at work in this confused raid 
on the bond plan. 

One, unhappily, seems to be personal dis- 
. about which the less said the 

er. 


The columnist ought to say more about 
this. Who is personally disgruntled, 
and why? 

Is it President Kennedy? Is it Dean 
Rusk? How is who disgruntled, and why 
is he disgruntled? Why does Mr. Lipp- 
mann put an intimation in his article 
that everyone who opposes this idea of 
mortgaging the United Nations for the 
next 25 years does so because he is dis- 
gruntled? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am about to conclude 
my statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not feel that 
anyone who is opposed to the proposal 
advanced by the administration or the 
proposal reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is either disgruntled, 
generally speaking, or is politically moti- 
vated in his opposition to these plans. I 
think all of these proposals have been 
advanced in good faith. I think they 
are entitled to serious consideration, and 
I think that that type of consideration 
has been given to them up to this time. 
I hope it will continue in the future. 

But I, for one, have no idea that these 
proposals, such as the Aiken-Hicken- 
looper proposal and others, are advanced 
on the basis of disgruntlement or are ad- 
vanced on the idea of achieving political 
influence or a political coup. I want the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont to 
know that so far as I am concerned— 
and I think I speak for practically every 
Senator on this side of the aisle—we do 
not look upon this proposal as being in 
any way politically motivated, inspired, 
or oriented; and certainly our views are 
not a sign of disgruntlement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Everyone knows that the 
Senator from Montana would have 
nothing whatsoever to do with any un- 
fair insinuations concerning proposals 
of a temporary loan to the United Na- 
tions, that the proponents of the tem- 
porary loan have been suggesting to 
them. We know that the Senator from 
Montana is a soul of honor; that he 
would not approve of any underhanded 
tactics. I only wish we could get this 
idea over to some of the people who are 
either in the State Department or are 
appointed by the State Department, so 
that they, too, might learn that states- 
manship is not built on the questioning 
of motivation or to some of the pres- 
sure methods to which we are now being 
subjected. 

Madam President, I continue to com- 
ment on the article: 

Point No. 14: 

Another is a crude partisanship which is 
acting on the notion that to defeat what 
comes from Kennedy is somehow to win a 
victory. 
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There, again, we see an effort to put 
this proposal on a partisan basis. God 
knows I have not been voting on issues in 
a partisan enough way to please the 
leadership of my own party, and I am 
not taking a position of partisanship at 
this time. But let me comment on the 
statement of Mr. Lippmann. I shall 
read it again: 

Another is a crude partisanship which is 
acting on the notion that to defeat what 
comes from Kennedy is somehow to win 
a victory. 


It is my belief that any program which 
strengthens the United Nations, does 
away with the double standards which 
now prevail, and which will insure its 
continuation as an effective organization 
would be a victory. 

It is also my opinion that for Uncle 
Sam to be whipped into submission 
either by representatives of our own 
Government or by the United Nations it- 
self would be a humiliating disgrace and 
entirely unworthy of the ideals for which 
our country has always stood. 

Point No. 15: 

A third element, concealed but nonethe- 
less at work, is old-fashioned isolationist 
hostility to the U.N. as such. 


I say to Mr. Lippmann: By making 
false statements and accusations, you 
and people who act like you are giving 
the old-fashioned isolationists the most 
potent ammunition they have had in 
the last two decades. 

Furthermore, through prejudicial re- 
porting, Mr. Lippmann is doing the con- 
scientious news reports of this Nation a 
great disservice. 

Let me say once more—and I have 
demonstrated this for 16 years—I believe 
thoroughly in an effective United Na- 
tions, wherein each member expecting 
and claiming maximum benefits is will- 
ing to assume at least a minimum of 
responsibility. 

As I said the other day in the Senate, 
those members of the United Nations 
who wish to live under the law should 
be willing to live by the law. To live 
and to be effective, however, the United 
Nations must rid itself of double stand- 
ards and establish fiscal responsibility in 
its operations. 

Mr. President, I am an American. 

I am proud of my country. 

I cherish the ideals of freedom and 
opportunity for which it stands. 

Regardless of any insinuations or false 
accusations that may be made, I will 
never forget that I am an American and 
so long as I am a Member of the Senate 
I will not be swerved from what I con- 
sider to be my duty to the United States. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont for yielding. 
Unfortunately, I have a commitment 
that I cannot avoid. I must leave the 
Chamber at 3 o’clock. I appreciate the 
Senator’s indulgence. I do not wish to 
get the floor ahead of the Senator from 
New York, who asked for recognition a 
moment ago; but if I may be indulged 
for a moment, I wish to say one thing. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ver- 
mont for discussing this column, which 
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I read with utter amazement this morn- 
ing. It was written by a columnist who 
has worked mightily throughout the 
years to create on behalf of himself the 
idea of omniscience, omnipotence, and 
political punditry, and who, whether he 
claims it openly or not, does not dodge 
from the idea that he is very close to 
the throne at the other end of the ave- 
nue, and probably is quite a spokesman 
for the White House. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ver- 
mont for taking this article, which is 
specious in its complete context, and ut- 
terly demolishing, step by step, the un- 
founded and inaccurate allegations 
which are made in it. 

I thoroughly agree with the statement 
of the Senator from Vermont. I am 
sure he will have more to say about it 
next week. I refer to the statement ol 
my dear friend, the majority leader, who 
said, in response to my question on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday as to when 
this issue would come up in the Senate, 
“It will come up next week—maybe.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield briefly? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Lest the Senator 
from Iowa have any idea that I have 
pulled a neat parliamentary coup, I call 
his attention to the fact that I had in 
mind what might happen relative to the 
poll tax proposal. I had an idea that 
the debate on it might perhaps last the 
rest of this week and continue into next 
week. So I wish to have the RECORD 
made clear. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will yield further, 
I assure the majority leader that I made 
no other interpretation of his statement 
than that he was uncertain as to what 
the situation in the Senate would be. 
He thought perhaps the Senate might 
consider this proposal next week. I 
realize that other measures are to be 
considered in the meanwhile. In my ex- 
perience, the majority leader has never 
attempted any so-called parliamentary 
coups or used unfair tactics, so far as 
either the majority or the minority is 
concerned. I wovld not make such a 
connotation or suggestion at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I previously stated, I must leave 
the Chamber almost immediately. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator 
from Iowa will recall, last Saturday, at 
luncheon, he spoke to me about bring- 
ing up the United Nations bond issue, 
and told me that he wished I would 
get in touch with tke Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mawnsrretp], the majority 
leader, because, so the Senator from 
Iowa said, he was going to have to be 
away from Washington on Thursday and 
Friday of this week; and he said the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
would also have to be away at that time. 
I told him that I would see the majority 
leader; and the majority leader knows 
that I did speak to him and did tell him 
of that situation, and said that, by all 
means, before he scheduled this meas- 
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ure for consideration by the Senate, he 
should take these other matters into 
consideration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think there 
is some confusion about this matter. I 
am not objecting at all to bringing up 
this measure. 

However, at this time I must leave, 
and I cannot pursue the matter further 
this afternoon. But I said that next 
week I would have more to say on the 
subject, and so will the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], I am sure. If 
the subject does not come up then, per- 
haps we shall not have too much to say 
about it next week, of course. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the Sen- 
ator realizes that there is other business 
to be transacted by the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, and 
certainly any measures of greater im- 
portance than the United Nations bond 
issue should receive prior considera- 
tion. So I shall be glad to cooperate 
and to go along with the transaction of 
the business of the Senate; and no 
roadblocks, either way, will be thrown 
u9 by me—not that I could do so if I 
wished to, but I assure my colleagues 
that no attempt to do so will be made 
by me. 

Let me say that although I cannot 
pursue this matter further at this time, 
I should like to join in further amplifica- 
tion of the exposition of the complete, 
repeated, and consistent misstatements, 
miscalculations, and misinterpretations 
contained in the article by Walter Lipp- 
mann. However, I cannot pursue that 
matter further at this time. But, as 
I have said, next week or the week after, 
or whenever this matter comes up for 
consideration, perhaps we can discuss 
it in a little greater detail. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I see sev- 
eral Senators on their feet, seeking 
recognition, and about to ask me to yield 
to them. I hope their questions will 
be brief. I shall yield first to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] then 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL.] and then to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] in that order, if 
I may have consent of the Senate to do 
so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. 

Perhaps I am in a good position to 
speak in regard to this matter, because 
no one knows better than does the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that I do not happen 
to share his view on this matter, and 
I do support the position taken by the 
committee. Therefore, I now state one 
critically important fact; namely, that 
in my view the Senator from Vermont 
is just as sincere in his support of the 
United Nations as I am or as any other 
Member of the Senate is; and I join with 
the Senator from Vermont in expressing 
great indignation at the entirely un- 
warranted implications as to his lack of 
good faith or—of even more impor- 
tance—as to the lack of sincerity or lack 
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of depth of feeling on his part about 
the United Nations. I may differ com- 
pletely with every one of his arguments 
as to the merits of the bond issue, but 
certainly there is no criticism of him 
in any way. 

Iam an admirer of Walter Lippmann, 
but in this area I think he has exceeded 
himself. I believe it most important for 
us to pay tribute to the good faith of 
the Senator from Vermont, for even 
though I may differ with his views, I 
realize that it is his duty to put the 
matter in proper focus, in accordance 
with his understanding and position. 

I believe it would be most unfortunate 
if the judgment of the Senate in regard 
to this matter were to be affected— 
because of the high regard of all Sen- 
ators for the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], in which I join—by the 
critical comments in the article to which 
reference has been made. It would be 
most unfortunate if, as a result, the 
Members of the Senate felt that they 
were compelled to choose sides, either for 
or against the Senator from Vermont. 
Certainly I am for him, and certainly I 
pay tribute to the good faith and the 
great sincerity he has demonstrated in 
the positions he has taken for and in 
regard to the United Nations. 

Finally, Mr. President, in my opinion 
among the critical issues confronting us 
are those in relation to the solid financial 
basis of the United Nations, the question 
of making reservations, the question of 
what the President has done in terms of 
U.S. foreign policy, and the question of 
obtaining contributions on the part of 
other nations. So I think the issues in- 
volved are quite different from those 
raised by means of the article to which 
reference has been made. 

I believe it very important that today 
we assert the deep confidence of all per- 
sons like myself and those on the other 
side of the issue in the sincerity and 
integrity of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the deep 
respect, confidence, and trust he holds 
for the United Nations; and I join in his 
remarks on that subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from New York very much; and I join 
with him in expressing the hope that 
the decision in regard to whether the 
United States will purchase $100 million 
worth of the bonds of the United Na- 
tions will be based on the merits of the 
question, not on any narrow, partisan 
position. But I could not remain silent 
when it was asserted that those who 
oppose the United Nations bond issue 
are either opposing the United Nations 
or serving the cause of Russia. However, 
at this time we have been charged with 
both of those things. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ver- 
mont does not need any testimony from 
me as a character witness, but I welcome 
the opportunity to testify as a character 
witness in behalf of the Senator from 
Vermont, 
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I served for 3 years with the Senator 
from Vermont in the 15th General As- 
sembly of the United Nations; and the 
Senator from Vermont served the United 
States with great distinction as our 
delegate on the 5th Committee of the 
United Nations, The Fifth Committee 
is the one which has jurisdiction over all 
the fisca] questions and fiscal problems 
of the United Nations. 

I knew of the great work the Senator 
from Vermont did on the financial prob- 
lems of the United Nations. I know the 
great services he rendered our country 
as time and time again he answered the 
strategies of the Russians, who in the 
15th General Assembly of the United 
Nations sought to do what they could 
to weaken the financial position and 
power of the United Nations. I wish to 
make this statement by way of preface 
to my very brief remarks in regard to 
the very able and, I think, deserved reply 
made by the Senator from Vermont to 
the article written by Mr. Lippmann. 

Of course, it is not a new experience 
for me to find myself in somewhat the 
same position as that in which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont finds himself today— 
although in regard to other columnists. 

I wish to say that, like the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrts], I have not 
been convinced by the Senator from Ver- 
mont—or, at least, not as yet—in regard 
to the position he has taken in favor of 
the making of a loan, in preference to 
participation in the bond issue. But I 
certainly wish to say that the clear im- 
plications and in some instances, in my 
opinion, the unfortunate innuendoes left 
by Mr. Lippman’s article, as regards the 
Senator from Vermont, are completely 
unwarranted. 

I think Mr. Lippmann has only dem- 
onstrated by his article published this 
morning that he, too, possesses the same 
human frailties that the rest of us pos- 
sess; and in his article published this 
morning he has demonstrated what I, 
myself, frequently demonstrate; namely, 
that when I make a mistake, it is a 
“blooper.” Certainly he made a “bloop- 
er,” àn his article which was published 
this morning, as regards what I con- 
sider to be the very unfair implications 
and innuendoes in respect to my friend, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Let me say that I do not know of any- 
one in the Senate with whom I have 
served who has been more unpartisan— 
if I may put it that way—or nonparti- 
san, if one prefers that term, but who 
has been more insistent, as I have 
worked with him, in asking the question 
about the issue, “What are the facts?” 
and then seeking to ascertain where the 
facts lead, as he interprets those facts, 
as has been the Senator from Vermont 
LMr. AIKEN]. 

May I say further that any possible 
interpretation of the Lippmann article— 
and it is possible to make the interpre- 
tation as the Senator from Vermont, who 
is directly affected and concerned, has 
made the interpretation—that he should 
be classified with an isolationist label 
or as aiding or abetting isolationists in 
this country is completely unjustified, 
because if we have ever had anyone in 
the Senate who has taken a more sound 
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international approach with respect to 
American foreign policy in regard to the 
United Nations, I do not know who would 
be classed above the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Axen] in that respect. 

I only look upon the article as an un- 
fortunate one in regard to its implica- 
tions. I think an injustice is not done 
to the Senator from Vermont, but is 
done to Mr. Lippmann, because he has a 
very brilliant record in the field of writ- 
ing on foreign policy. He is a man on 
whose viewpoint I place reliance on a 
great many issues. It saddens me to 
find myself in disagreement with an au- 
thor and writer for whom I have such 
high respect and with whose views I find 
myself in agreement most of the time. 
But in this particular article he went 
awry. 

I think this is one of those unfortu- 
nate instances. I know the Senator 
from Vermont is a very big man and a 
forgiving man. I think it was quite 
proper for him to set the record straight. 
I am also satisfied that, because a wrong 
has been done him, it will not color 
his point of view with respect to the 
foreign policy question that will con- 
front the Senate. 

I wanted to make these comments as 
a character witness for the Senator 
from Vermont because he deserves them. 
I still have open ears in regard to his 
position on the bond issue. I, too, will 
give careful weight to his argument be- 
cause of my respect for him and for his 
great knowledge of the fiscal affairs of 
the Nation. 

To date I have favored, and have so 
indicated in the committee, the bond is- 
sue. I favor it not on a partisan basis 
any more than the Senator from Ver- 
mont opposes it on a partisan basis. I 
favor it because the weight of evidence 
is on the side of the bond issue approach 
rather than the loan approach. 

But that has nothing to do with the 
relationship which exists between the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Oregon. I have simply risen as a 
character witness in his behalf, though 
he does not need it. I want him to know 
I am confident that, when the record is 
all in, the general opinion will be that 
the Senator from Vermont was not de- 
serving of the innuendoes and implica- 
tions contained in the Lippmann article 
as they related to him. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I appreciate what he has 
said. I have worked with him at the 
United Nations and on many other oc- 
casions, and I have found him to be very 
fair and cooperative and to stick to his 
own positions when he thought those 
positions were right, the same as I do. 
I can assure him that when the bond 
issue comes before the Senate I shall 
attempt to convert the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from New York 
IMr. Javits]. I will undertake to do so 
on the basis of facts, and not on any 
other basis. 

In order that no one may think that 
what I am saying today or the position 
I have taken in the last few weeks is 
something suddenly arrived at, I would 
like to point out that last February I 
wrote a special, short report on the 
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United Nations, attempting to point out 
the difficulties that we were leading up 
to. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the end of this discussion the 
report which I submitted to the Congress 
last February. It is not a very long one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Vermont does not need to be defended 
by anyone. I will go further and say 
he does not need our praise or enco- 
miums, because we know him as a man 
of honor and integrity, and one of high 
statesmanship. 

I have probably voted with him on is- 
sues more consistently than with any 
other Member of the Senate. I have 
done so because I respect his honor and 
integrity, and because I respect his 
judgment and commonsense. And I 
may say as a Republican that he repre- 
sents, in my view at least, republican- 
ism at its best. 

In January, after study, I made my 
decision that I would support the U.N. 
bond issue. I did it on the following 
grounds: 

First, the U.N. is in a crisis in the 
Congo, and unless it is quickly financed, 
its operation will end—to be followed by 
continuing civil war, and the possibility 
of intervention by the Soviet Union. 

Second, I believe the bond issue 
method will attract largest financial 
support, in volume, by members of the 
U.N. 

Third, and I believe this is a point 
which has not been stressed enough, 
the bond issue is a means of securing 
the widest political support in the U.N. 
It is important that the largest possible 
number of members contribute to the 
U.N. operation in the Congo, so that it 
will be a true United Nations operation, 
rather than one supported by a few 
members, and chiefly by the United 
States. 

That is my position, and when the 
bond issue question comes to the Senate 
floor, I shall be opposed to the proposal 
made by my dear friend from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] and by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. H1icKENLOOPER]. 

I would make this cautionary state- 
ment before I close: I have felt in recent 
weeks that this matter might become a 
party issue. I hope very much it will 
not, because it is important that the 
method of financing the U.N. operation 
be considered on its merits, as the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and other Senators 
have said this afternoon. 

I think it will be unfortunate indeed 
if the administration, or others, charge 
Members of the Senate who favor a 
mechanism, other than the bond issue, 
as opposing the United Nations. Cer- 
tainly it is not true of such a man as 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
or the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER]. If anything could do so, such 
charges might lead to a partisan issue. 
I hope the administration will not make 
this mistake. 
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I have no more to say. The Senator 
knows I have supported the bond issue 
for a long time. I support it for the rea- 
sons I have stated, and I will continue 
my support. I hope it will be approved 
by the Congress. But no man in this 
body enjoys greater respect than the 
Senator from Vermont. I applaud the 
reasons which led to his statement this 
afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky for his kind 
words. I know he and other Members of 
the Senate who support the bond issue 


.do so because they really believe it is the 


best way to get the United Nations out of 
financial difficulties. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Before I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York, I wish to add that 
there seems to be an apprehension 
spread throughout the country that un- 
less the United Nations can get a large 
sum of money very soon it is faced with 
imminent bankruptcy. 

The facts are these, Mr. President: on 
the 31st of December 1961, the United 
Nations owed $114 million. It had due 
about $93 million in unpaid assessments. 
However, on the ist of January there 
came due about $142 million more of as- 
sessments, part to be paid before July 1 
and part to be paid during the year. It is 
an undoubted fact that some of those 
assessments will not be paid. 

About $67 million is due to carry the 
Congo operations through to July 1. 
About $67 million is due under the regu- 
lar assessments of the United Nations. 
Virtually every dollar of that amount will 
be paid. About $8 million is due on the 
UNEF operation. That makes a total of 
about $142 million. 

It is safe to say $90 million of that 
will be collected within a reasonably 
short time. That should be sufficient to 
carry the United Nations past the time 
when an opinion will have been rendered 
by the International Court of Justice at 
the Hague, determining whether the $93 
million of unpaid dues, by 74 members 
of the United Nations, are legal assess- 
ments and are binding or not. 

I point out that the United Nations is 
presently not in the extremely difficult 
position in which it was, let us say, on 
December 31, statistically, because of the 
$140 million or more in assessments 
which are due. About $50 million is 
due from the United States. I am sure 
the United States will pay that in the 
near future. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
think perhaps I am unique among those 
Senators who have asked the Senator to 
yield. I am also apart from the Sena- 
tor from Vermont in the same respect. 
I at the moment have a completely open 
mind as to which method of financing 
would be best for the United Nations, or 
best for the United States. I intend to 
listen to all the arguments, and eventu- 
any I shall have to make my own deci- 
sion. 

I read the column of the distinguished 
journalist this morning. I have profited 
in the past many times from reading 
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Walter Lippmann’s columns. In the 
annals of his distinguished journalistic 
career, he has made many valuable con- 
tributions to this Nation’s thinking. 
Yet I must say I read the column this 
morning with amazement at the inac- 
curacies, and with indignation at the 
motivations charged to those who might 
oppose the bond method of financing 
the United Nations. 

I do not have nearly as much knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of this problem 
as has the Senator from Vermont or 
other members of the committee. But 
I immediately recognized inaccuracies in 
the statements of the distinguished 
journalist. 

Certainly, if I should decide that the 
method advanced by the Senator from 
Vermont is the preferable method of fi- 
nancing, I would personally deeply re- 
sent any one of the three motives which 
the columnist said were behind the op- 
position to the United Nations bond plan. 

The Senator from Vermont is certain- 
ly one of the most respected men, and 
perhaps the most respected man, in this 
Chamber. Many would agree with that 
statement. 

I shall say no more as to the character 
of the Senator from Vermont, who does 
not need references from me. 

On the subject of inaccuracies, I do 
not wish to get into a long, drawn-out 
discussion of the question, but I wish to 
make inquiry of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. If I am mistaken in my belief I 
should like to be set right, because I 
think it is an important matter. 

If the United Nations bond issue does 
go into effect, and if the Soviet Union, 
let us say, which does not now pay its 
peace and security operations assess- 
ments, should decide, that it will not pay 
its assessed portion of these operations 
which will go into the general operating 
budget of the United Nations—yet would 
be a small fraction of the total Soviet 
assessment—am. I correct in my under- 
standing that the Soviet Union would 
not lose its right to vote until a period 
of many, many years had passed, be- 
cause of the fact that the United Na- 
tions Charter provides a nation must be 
in arrears for 2 full years before it will 
lose the right to vote? It might be 10 or 
20 or 30 years—I do not know the exact 
length of time involved—before the So- 
viet Union would lose its right to vote 
under those circumstances? 

Have I correctly stated the situation, 
or am I in error? 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
How long it would take Russia to lose 
her voting rights is unknown. She prob- 
ably would not lose them at all, with 
two-thirds of the other members of the 
United Nations in default, for the other 
nations would not be likely to let Russia 
lose her voting rights for the same rea- 
son, 

I have the feeling, since Russia and 
Soviet bloc nations have been quite me- 
ticulous, or at least most of them—I 
think Poland is behind in payments— 
about paying assessments which they 
agree are legal, that once the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice determines the 
assessments for the Congo and UNEF 
are legal, not only France and Belgium 
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but also the Soviet bloc nations will pay 
their legal dues. 

At present Russia claims these assess- 
ments are illegal. There is a long story 
behind that. When the bill comes be- 
fore the Senate, we shall probably tell 
the story on the floor, but it would take 
too long to do so now. We say that the 
assessments are legal. Russia says that 
they are not legal. The question has 
gone to the court. 

Mr. KEATING. Furthermore, the col- 
umn indicated that if any country did 
not pay its bond repayment assessment 
for 2 years it would be in arrears and 
would lose its right to vote, as I read the 
column. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would not be cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEATING. That would not be 
true? 

Mr. AIKEN. The nation would not 
lose the right to vote, even if the other 
nations took advantage of, I believe, ar- 
ticle 19 of the United Nations Charter. 
The nation would not lose the right to 
vote until it was behind the equivalent 
of the 2 preceding full years. 

EXHIBIT 1 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
SUPPLEMENTARY VIEWS OF SENATOR AIKEN 


As a delegate to the 15th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, I found the expe- 
rience informative as well as somewhat frus- 
trating. 

At the end of the session in the early 
morning hours of December 21, I had come 
to these conclusions: 

1. The United Nations now holds the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, hope of averting a 
widespread conflict with catastrophic results 
to much of the world’s population. It also 
holds the best hope for the continued in- 
dependence and progress of many smaller 
nations. 

2. The future of the United Nations is un- 
certain and its continuance cannot be taken 
for granted. The policy of harassment by 
the Soviet bloc can probably be dealt with. 
More disturbing is the failure of so many 
other nations to acknowledge their responsi- 
bilities. If the United Nations flounders, this 
most likely will be due to the attitudes of 
those who need it most rather than to its 
enemies. 

3. It cannot be expected that all nations 
could or should wear the same image. At- 
tempts on the part of strong nations to im- 
pose their ideologies or their leadership on 
the newly independent countries simply cre- 
ate resentment and lessen the likelihood of 
world harmony in the future. 

4, While the United State should continue 
to cooperate with the people of other coun- 
tries, we and they must realize that our re- 
sources are not unlimited and that we can- 
not possibly help others to achieve in a few 
years those standards for which we ourselves 
required 170 years. 

5. Until other countries able to meet their 
United Nations assessments are willing to do 
80, it will be advisable for the United States 
to continue its cooperative efforts largely on 
a bilateral basis. Even with bilateral pro- 
grams, it is ridiculous to feel that every 
time Russia offers economic or technical 
assistance to another nation we should rush 
to outbid her. 

6. It is high time that Russia did her part 
in helping the needy people of the world. 
The Soviets have a long record of promises 
unmatched by performance. If they are 
using promises simply to promote an ideol- 
ogy with no intentions of fulfilling these 
promises, then those nations who complain 
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that the United States does not do enough 
for them might find out for themselves the 
difference between promises and deeds, 

7. We should, however, be ready to con- 
tribute a greater amount to United Nations 
programs whenever other nations are willing 
to do their part. Particularly in the case 
of the African nations multilateral assist- 
ance provided by the United Nations offers 
the best chance of preventing that continent 
from becoming a continuing battleground in 
either a hot or cold war. 

8. The procedures of the U.S. Government 
for making policy decisions regarding issues 
before the United Nations are exasperatingly 
slow and cumbersome, I strongly recom- 
mend to President Kennedy that he under- 
take to reconstruct the processes of our Gov- 
ernment so that decisions can be made 
promptly and responsibility can be fixed for 
failure to make them, 

9. A new situation has been brought about 
in the United Nations because of the shift 
in voting power from Western Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere to Africa and Asia. 
It was encouraging to note, however, that 
neither the new African nations nor the Asian 
group voted as a bloc. In spite of all the ef- 
forts to control them, these young nations 
showed a high degree of independence and 
an awareness of efforts made to use them. 
The only real bloc in the United Nations 
continues to be that of the Soviet which is 
always sure of 9 votes out of 99. 

The bulk of this report is concerned with 
the work of the fifth committee, which was 
my special assignment and which deals with 
administrative and budgetary matters. 

Senator Morse, whom I was fortunate to 
have as my congressional colleague on the 
delegation, was assigned to the fourth com- 
mittee dealing with colonies and mandated 
territories. He is reporting separately on 
the work of that committee, and I add here 
only that his representation of the United 
States was outstanding and that his tireless 
energy and sympathetic consideration made 
a very favorable impression on the delegates 
of other nations. 

I should note also that the American del- 
egation as a whole was one of the finest 
groups of people with which I have been 
privileged to work. The five delegates and 
five alternates were a hardworking and com- 
patible group. Irespected and admired them 
one and all. 

Ambassador Wadsworth was an admirable 
and conscientious leader and possessed good 
judgment. Of course, the positions he ex- 
pressed to the United Nations were officially 
formulated in Washington and were not 
necessarily the views of the U.S. delegation 
or the Ambassador. 

I would also add a word of appreciation 
for the personnel of the U.S. mission. They 
tried to do their work well, though at times 
their individual capabilities and desires to 
do a good job seemed to suffer from the lack 
of full coordination with which our Gov- 
ernment is frequently afflicted. 

The job of the fifth committee basically 
was one of finding the money to pay the 
bills. Aside from the regular expenses of 
the United Nations amounting to a net of 
roughly $63 million—plus $19 million to meet 
the cost of UNEF (United Nations Emergency 
Force) in the Middle East, we were con- 
fronted with the cost of the Congo operation 
which totaled $60 million from the time of its 
inception last July until January 1, 1961— 
further the Cougo operation is expected to 
cost at least $8 million per month after Jan- 

1. The fifth committee did not consider 
the advisability of the Congo operation. That 
had already been determined by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 

It was the position of the United States 
that this country would pay in contribu- 
tions and assessments just under 50 percent 
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of the cost of the Congo operation up to 
January 1, 1961. For costs to be incurred 
after that date, the Secretary General was 
authorized to incur expenditures up to $8 
million a month for the first 3 months of 
the year. 

In view of the fact that Russia has already 
announced her determination not to pay any 
of the cost except to forgive a charge for 
the Soviet airlift—and that many small na- 
tions have insisted on their inability to pay 
anything, it is apparent that the action taken 
will not suffice. The knotty problem of find- 
ing the cash will be up to the adjourned 
session of the United Nations in March. 

Since the failure of several nations to pay 
their assessments had seriously impaired the 
working capital fund of the United Nations, 
it appeared necessary to authorize the Sec- 
retary General to borrow funds with which 
to carry on. 

A resolution submitted to the fifth com- 
mittee would have authorized the Secretary 
General to borrow from special funds avail- 
able for programs sponsored by the United 
Nations, from member governments, or from 
other available sources, meaning commercial 
lending agencies. 

The delegate from India moved to strike 
out the authority to borrow from private 
sources. He was supported by Russia and 
several other states. The motion was de- 
feated in committee by a narrow margin. 
The General Assembly, however, sustained 
the Indian motion and as of now the Sec- 
retary General can only borrow from United 
Nations special funds at prevailing rates of 
interest and from member governments. 

During the debate in the fifth committee, 
I pointed out that the United States does not 
have the authority to make loans to the 
United Nations whereupon one supporter of 
the Indian motion suggested that special 
legislation could be enacted for this purpose. 

I would not look with favor upon congres- 
sional action to permit the U.S. Govern- 
ment to make loans to the United Nations to 
cover deficits caused by Russia’s failure to 
meet just and equitable assessments. If we 
start on this course, we will find that not only 
Russia but possibly other countries will re- 
fuse to meet assessments secure in the 
knowledge that the United States will make 
up the deficit. 

Furthermore, we would find that loans 
made on a temporary basis would soon lose 
their temporary status and become perma- 
nent and uncollectible. 

It is possible that those governments 
which objected to commercial borrowings 
will be willing to make the necessary loans 
to the United Nations. If so, this would be 
a welcome solution but I would not like to 
see the United States start the practice of as- 
suming responsibility for the arrearages of 
other nations, especially those countries 
which blandly announce that they do not 
intend to pay anyway. 

One very discouraging feature of the 
United Nations session was the apparent feel- 
ing among so many have-not nations that it 
is the duty of the large countries and par- 
ticularly the United States to bear the cost of 

their social and economic standards 
up to a level with ours. 

Too many of them seem to forget how long 
it took us to reach our present levels, and 
how we got where we are. 

Too many of them also ignore the fact that 
every dollar we contribute to raising the 
standards of developing nations has to be 
earned or borrowed. The fact that we have 
gone so heavily in debt to help them does 
not seem to make much of an impression on 
some of them. 

When we have reached the point where 
we do not have the means to help all 
people—and we are already there—I see no 
reason why we should not give preference 
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to those whose concept of government is 
more in line with our own and who are will- 
ing to make such reforms and to take such 
steps as will better their own condition. 

Another of the more frustrating features 
of representing the United States at the 
United Nations was the difficulty in getting 
definite positions from the State Depart- 
ment, 

In the matter of sharing the cost of the 
Congo operations a request for the position 
of the United States went unheeded for 
several weeks. In the meantime delegates 
from other nations were continually asking 
me for our position. It was rather em- 
barrassing to have to admit that the US. 
Government was having difficulty in mak- 
ing up its mind and coordinating its action. 

Finally, however, I did receive the posi- 
tion. It appeared in a New York newspaper, 
almost correct, on a Monday morning. The 
next day it was received from the State 
Department about 2 hours before I was to 
announce it officially. 

Of course, no one was responsible for the 
messy situation. The poor position had 
been batted from conference to conference, 
to Secretary to Legal Adviser to Budget Di- 
rector back to conference and so almost ad 
infinitum, until released to the world in- 
cluding the U.S. delegation by way of a 
leak. 

Whether the ever-increasing practice of 
leaking news has become a policy of the 
State Department or whether it represents 
the desire of Government employees to gain 
favor with certain reporters, I am unable 
to say. It is apparent that there is some 
method in the practice, however, for the 
leaks appear most frequently in the press 
on Monday morning when greatest coverage 
can be obtained. 

It is common knowledge that some gov- 
ernments use the leak system as a means of 
testing public sentiment without actually 
committing the government itself. 

In Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
Official government positions are accurately 
publicized through Pravda and Red Flag. 
At the United Nations there was a tendency 
on the part of some foreign delegates to 
quote from news stories in the American 
press as representing official positions even 
though the cumbersome machinery of the 
U.S, Government had not even ground out 
a decision. 

The State Department today has plenty of 
competent, willing, and farsighted people— 
but getting effective action is about like 
taking parts of four different makes of au- 
tomobiles and trying to assemble them into 
a smooth-running vehicle. 

There remain more basic questions which 
can only be determined by the United Na- 
tions itself. Perhaps the most basic is 
whether the new members of the United 
Nations will match their power with respon- 
sibility. When the organization was cre- 
ated in 1946, there were 51 members. Now 
there are 99, with more in p: 

Most of the new members are developing 
nations, many of them only receiving their 
independence during 1960. Some of them 
have a population less than that of Metro- 
politan Washington. 

They have the power to vote extensive and 
expensive programs and to levy assessments 
which will require a few countries, princi- 
pally the United States, to pay most of the 
cost. 

Should this be done, it is doubtful that 
the people of the United States would sanc- 
tion our continuing membership in the 
United Nations. We have already proven our 
willingness to do more than our share but we 
will not be imposed upon. 

Since certain member nations are now over 
$31 million in arrears on their assessments 
not including costs of the Congo, it is clearly 
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apparent that without the financial support 
of the United States, which now pays 3214 
percent of the regular costs of the United 
Nations and approximately 40 percent of all 
costs including special programs, the United 
Nations could hardly function effectively as 
a world organization for peace and prosperity. 

It was most distressing to see countries 
which otherwise share the same ideals of 
the United States, countries to whom we have 
furnished millions of dollars in aid, renege 
on their assessments of mere thousands of 
dollars for support of the Congo operation. 

If we are all to avoid the unpleasant conse- 
quences of colonialism in reverse, the mem- 
bers of the United Nations must exercise 
proper restraint and meet the responsibility 
of paying for the programs they vote to 
carry out. 

I confess that during all the early years 
of the organization I had believed in the 
efficacy of a United Nations police force 
comprised of units from the smaller na- 
tions. 

My beliefs have now been reduced to 
hope, albeit a hope that will not die. I am 
even reconciled to the possibility that the 
world may not yet be ready for the main- 
tenance of peace through force of arms. 

The United Nations has now engaged in 
operations designed to restore and maintain 
peace in three areas. 

In 1950, the attack by North Korean and 
Chinese Communists on the Government of 
Korea brought a swift response from the 
United Nations. In this action, the United 
States provided by far the major part of the 
men and material needed by the United Na- 
tions. 

Was the operation successful? 

Korea is today a divided country to the 
disadvantage of both its northern and south- 
ern areas. The actual fighting was stopped 
by an uneasy truce which still prevails. 

The second police operation of the United 
Nations was in the Holy Land. This action 
did succeed in restoring order largely be- 
cause all parties directly concerned were will- 
ing to accept it. 

However, several years have passed and the 
United Nations still maintains a force of 
4,500 men in that area. How long will it be 
necessary to maintain this force there? The 
cost is $19 million this year and the force 
has already become a built-in factor in the 
economy of the region. For the United Na- 
tions to furnish a permanent police force 
for any area is a rather farfetched arrange- 
ment. 

The final effort toward policing troubled 
areas is the Congo. This is the acid test. 
From all I can learn the United Nations 
police action in the Congo is an inade- 
quately supervised and controlled military 
operation, with internal dissension in the 
force. There is also a conflict of national 
purposes, which is causing many nations to 
consider withdrawing their troops. In this 
event the United States will doubtless be 
asked to transport them back to their own 
countries. There is no doubt but what the 
United Nations operation in the Congo is 
less costly than either a hot or cold war. If 
the action is not ultimately successful, how- 
ever, it will be very Cifficult to convince the 
world of the efficacy of United Nations efforts 
to maintain the peace and independence of 
any nation by force. 

These three efforts of the United Nations 
to operate an effective police force have not 
been decisive. They have indeed relieved 
the situations and possibly prevented 
greater wars. 

Efforts to enforce peace, however, will not 
be decisive until the member nations both 
great and small are willing to support such 
efforts. According to General 
Hammarskjold’s estimates, the current costs 
of world armament amount to $320 million 
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a day. If each nation would contribute only 
1 day’s cost to an international police force 
each year, it is possible that all expenses in 
this field could be met. 

It will take more than money alone to 
enforce peace in the world. It will take the 
desire for peace and the willingness to meet 
equitable demands and to accept the verdict. 
We are still far from reaching that goal. 
The road toward it is exasperating and frus- 
trating, but we cannot give up. 


MINUTEMAN: OUR ACEIN THE HOLE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, an 
excellent article was published in the 
Air Force magazine for January 1962, 
describing the progress made in Amer- 
ica’s defense through development and 
testing of the Minuteman solid-fuel mis- 
sile. The Boeing Co. of Seattle holds 
the prime contract on this weapon. 

As the magazine noted in presenting 
the article written by Flint DuPre: 


Here’s a firsthand look at how Minute- 
man, our second generation ICBM now near- 
ing operational readiness, grew from the 
study phase in 1955 to become today’s new 
lean breed of nuclear weaponry, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

AMERICA’S STRATEGIC ACE IN THE HOLE 

(By Flint DuPre) 

The year 1961 was the year of truth for 
the Air Force’s Minuteman intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Minuteman took giant 
steps toward the combat operational capa- 
bility it is shortly scheduled to achieve. Re- 
tracing those steps makes it possible to place 
this new lean breed of nuclear weaponry in 
proper perspective in terms of what it will 
add to our strategic strength. The speed 
with which Minuteman has been developed— 
from a study phase of 1955 to a production 
decision in 1958 and the first successful 
launch in February 1961—is most reassuring. 

For a firsthand look at just how all this 
was accomplished, you must travel from the 
sand and scrub of Florida’s Cape Canaveral 
to the sprawling aerospace complex of Los 
Angeles, then up to Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, and on up the west coast to Sacra- 
mento and Seattle, across the top of the 
continent to Montana, down to the salt flats 
of Utah, and on across the Nation to the 
industrial East. Cover thousands of miles 
and still you won't see all the places and 
activities contributing to Minuteman. But 
you will get a fast look at the wonders of 
modern aerospace technology. 

You'll see Minuteman’s major components 
being made, the research and development 
test firings, the building of launch pads and 
silo holes for the training of combat crews, 
the construction of plant and assembly fa- 
cilities, and site-activation construction for 
initial operational deployment, 

The starting point is Cape Canaveral where 
the Air Force Missile Test Center and the 
Atlantic Missile Range, stretching more than 
5,000 miles down into the South Atlantic, 
have become symbols of our Nation’s 
strength in the rapidly advancing art of 
missilry. 


The morning of last February 1 was bright 
with Florida sunshine. A pencil-slim Min- 
uteman took the sun’s rays on its launch 
pad as Col. (now brigadier general) Sam 
Phillips, director of the Minuteman program 
since its inception, sat before the launch 
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consoles in the nearby blockhouse to monitor 
a historic test. 

Shortly after 9 a.m. the countdown hit 
zero, and the missile rose straight and true 
with a roar that heralded solid-propelled 
rocket power. The three-stage missile op- 
erated perfectly, the first time in our history 
that all stages and systems of a major mis- 
sile had been tested in an initial launch. 
Minuteman went into free flight, successfully 
sending its reentry package to an impact 
point in the Atlantic, some 4,600 miles down- 
range. 

“Minuteman will be the backbone of our 
ICBM force,” Gen. Thomas D. White said 
on hearing the test results. “The success- 
ful firing of all three stages and the flawless 
operation of the guidance system the first 
time we launched the Minuteman is a long 
step toward the early attainment of this 
remarkable weapon,” he added. The recently 
retired Chief of Staff’s expression is signifi- 
cant since he, along with Gen. Curtis E. Le- 
May, the present Chief of Staff, and Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever, Commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command, provided full sup- 
port to the accelerated development of this 
missile in the face of some powerful de- 
tractors. 

As that test was logged on Minuteman’s 
permanent record, other pads at Cape Ca- 
maveral were being readied for additional 
tests, and holes were being dug for the be- 
low-ground silo testing so important to the 
missile, which is designed to be positioned 
underground permanently, launched from 
beneath the surface of the earth if the alarm 
ever goes off. 

Other above-ground missiles were fired in 
May and July of 1961. Both were generally 
successful. By late August the first silo test 
was made. As the missile emerged from the 
ground, its second stage fired prematurely, 
causing the test vehicle to explode. 

Then on November 17 Minuteman scored 
a perfect launch from a steel-and-concrete 
test hole at the cape. In a major milestone 
of the development program, the reentry 
vehicle raced more than 3,400 miles down- 
range. General Phillips called the launch 
from the 90-foot-deep silo totally success- 
ful. 

Before the August malfunction, Minute- 
man had been tested eight times at Edwards 
AFB, Calif., in controlled and partially 
simulated launches from silos, but the 
November flight was the first successful 
below-ground, operational-type shot. The 
military-industry team responsible for 
Minuteman was heartened by performance 
data obtained from this silo launch. The 
missile was progressing handily as the sec- 
ond-generation followon to the liquid- 
fueled Atlas and Titan ICBM’s, which are 
larger, more costly, and more complicated 
though they have the same 6,300-mile-plus 
range and general performance as Minute- 
man. 

Moving from Florida to California, you find 
in the Los Angeles area, at Downey, a pro- 
duction line for the inertial-guidance and 
flight-control equipment in the Autonetics 
plant of North American Aviation. This as- 
sociate prime contractor produces a system 
that guides and controls the missile during 
flight, yet remains operable while the ICBM 
is sealed in a silo for perhaps years. To 
accomplish this, Autonetics has had to de- 
velop transistors, resistors, diodes, and ca- 
pacitors up to 100 times more reliable than 
any previously available. 

About 165 miles north of Los Angeles is 
Vandenberg AFB where Strategic Air Com- 
mand combat crews are beginning a train- 
ing program. After learning to fire the mis- 
sile in a number of test launches, they will 
be assigned to the base complexes where 
Minuteman will be deployed. Vandenberg is 
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a combination training and operational mis- 
sile base, located on ranch land once used 
by the U.S. Army but now converted to ex- 
pensive missile facilities for use of the 
lst Strategic Aerospace Missile Division. 
Launch pads jut along the shore line, with 
the Pacific and its attendant range providing 
the shooting gallery for the frequent 
launches. The below-ground launch facil- 
ities for Minuteman are under construction; 
1962 should be a full year for the training 
of SAC crews at this base. 

Continuing north to Sacramento, you see 
being made what it takes to send Minuteman 
from one part of the world to another. 
Here the second-stage rocket engine was 
developed and is being produced at the 
Aerojet-General Corporation’s plant, a 20,- 
000-acre site in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada range. More than 2,000 persons work 
on the problems of inert parts, propellants, 
and fabrication in facilities that include 
some of the largest cast and cure buildings 
in the free world. Test firing to perfect and 
improve the engine take place in rock and 
gravel trenches formed when the rugged land 
was dredged for gold. 

On up the coast line to Seattle, Wash., are 
the extensive facilities that the Boeing Co. 
devotes to this project in its responsibility 
for the assembly and test of the complete 
weapon system. Located in a restricted area 
of the plant, in the heart of the city, is a 
simulated launcher network consisting of 
launch-support building, launch-control 
center, and a full-size silo with a missile in 
it. These facilities are used as models for 
similar structures in the field where Minute- 
man will be permanently stationed under- 
ground. 

In this off-limits area a trim Texan, E. H. 
Boullioun, Boeing’s installations project 
officer for Minuteman, takes authorized visi- 
tors into a building where a large tractor- 
trailer combination called a transporter- 
erector is being fitted with a full-scale test 
missile. Designed to travel over all types of 
roads—sometime this year it will face its 
severest test on the rugged terrain of Mon- 
tana—the 63-foot-long combination, with a 
loaded weight of 108,000 pounds, will trans- 
port missiles from landing strips to their 
permanent launch sites. The missiles will 
be airlifted by C-133 transports from the as- 
sembly point in Utah to the support bases,” 
Mr. Boullioun says. “Then this baby takes 
over.” 

In another part of the vast Boeing plant 
are mockups and cutaways of Minuteman 
fixed facilities. Other company responsibil- 
ities include development of a major portion 
of the ground-support equipment in the 
launch site and launch-control center, the 
instrumentation systems, and the interstage 
structures connecting the engines and guid- 
ance system. Nearby are full-scale railway 
ears for the mobile Minuteman program, 
deferred last March in the interest of getting 
more fixed sites more rapidly. The mobile 
program was dropped in mid-December as 
Defense Secretary McNamara recommended 
funds for an increased number of Minutemen 
in silos. 

From Seattle you go to Utah where you'll 
see some of the modern plants which produce 
the first- and third-stage engines, as well 
as the assembly and maintenance facility at 
Hill AFB, 6 miles south of Ogden, hub for 
the entire Minuteman program. Proudly 
calling itself the Missile Center of the 
West,” Hill is also the home of the Ogden 
Air Materiel Area and Air Procurement dis- 
trict. 

There are three principal Air Force-indus- 
try plants in this area. One, Plant 77, lo- 
cated in the west area of Hill AFB, is a 
series of many buildings to be operated by 
Boeing for assembly of Minuteman, as well 
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as for overhaul, repair, and maintenance 
when the ICBM becomes operational. The 
plant occupies 790 acres. The Air Force and 
Boeing are completing the conversion of 
more than 60 existing buildings once used 
as an Army ordnance depot. When the plant 
becomes fully operational sometime this 
year, the outlay will represent about $11 
million. 

About 60 miles north, past Brigham City, 
is Plant 78, the Thiokol Chemical Corp.'s 
facilities for test and production of the 
first-stage engine. Sprawling on an 11,000- 
acre tract in rugged, isolated land are dozens 
of new buildings and test facilities, color- 
ful pastels to contrast with the bleak sur- 
roundings. This complex is for administra- 
tion, production, and static test of engines, 
for the mixing of solid fuels, for nozzle 
mounting, and for curing ovens for the large 
engine cases. Near this center of modern 
technology—at Promontory, Utah—earlier 
history was made when in 1869 the golden 
spike was driven to join the Central Pacific 
and Union Pacific Railroads as the Nation’s 
first transcontinental line. 

For Minuteman, Thiokol began develop- 
ment of the first-stage engine in August 
1958 and perfected the Nation's largest solid- 
propellant engine within the 27 months al- 
lotted under the contract. 

About 50 miles south of Hill AFB and 
Ogden, near Bacchus, is Plant 81 being built 
for Hercules Powder Co. for assembly- 
line production of the third-stage engine, 
which was designed and developed at the 
companys’ nearby Bacchus works. 

All three stages are sent to the Boeing 
facility at Hill Air Force Base for final as- 
sembly. 

“This is the business end of Minuteman,” 
Col. Harry Goldsworthy will tell you when 
you reach Malmstrom Air Force Base in 
Montana, a few miles from the city of Great 
Falls. As site activation commander here, 
Colonel Goldsworthy directs construction for 
the complex of three squadrons of the first 
missile wing, designated the 34lst. He 
stands before an unusual map on which 
varicolored lights burn and flicker. This 
relief map of the wing's area covers a plot 
larger than the State of Rhode Island. 

Colonel Goldsworthy and his deputy, Col. 
Art Lahlum of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
use this map to check progress as the silos 
and control centers take form, The map is 
divided into three sections, one for each 
squadron comprising the wing. The squad- 
rons are broken down into flights of 10 mis- 
siles each and control center. A Minute- 
man wing has 150 missiles and 15 control 
centers. 

When a light goes out or flickers disturb- 
ingly, this means trouble. Within minutes 
one of the colonels or Clair Popejoy, Boeing 
manager on the spot, will likely board an 
on-alert helicopter and fly to the trouble 
spot. This close attention to detail goes far 
toward keeping the Malmstrom construction 
ahead of schedule. Late last year the Corps 
of Engineers had completed its work on the 
first flight, and Boeing began the assembly 
and checkout of equipment necessary to 
make Minuteman operational, with a target 
date before the end of this year for the first 
flight. 

A visit to each of the 165 Malmstrom sites 
(silos and control centers) would take weeks 
by car, many days by helicopter. Traveling 
from one to another, and covering all loca- 
tions, you would travel about 3,000 miles. 
The cabling being placed several feet under- 
ground to furnish communications between 
the control centers and the missile silos will 
total about 2,200 miles when completed. To 
link the sites it is necessary to tunnel the 
cable under about 30 river beds and 70 rail- 
road and car roadbeds. 
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These cables will relay complex coded com- 
munications data necessary to launch the 
missiles. This feature of Minuteman con- 
struction has caused some writers to sug- 
gest that an animal might touch off a 
nuclear war by gnawing into the cable and 
causing a missile to fire. The men respon- 
sible for setting the cable and for its eventual 
operation say this simply could not happen. 
Air Force Secretary Eugene Zuckert recently 
pointed out that an accidental launching 
would be impossible because of a compli- 
cated system of mechanical and manual con- 
trols. If an animal should get its teeth 
into the buried cable, an alarm would go 
off, causing automatic shutdown of the sys- 
tem, The same would occur if a person 
tampered with the cable. 

Because it is the first and most advanced 
of the four Minuteman support bases under 
construction, Malmstrom lends itself to close 
examination of what an operational Minute- 
man facility in the field will look like. The 
launch-control centers are the nerve centers 
of the missiles. Each is an underground 
command post, consisting of a launcher-sup- 
port building and a concrete capsule, with a 
tunnel connecting them. Squadron person- 
nel will man the control centers, which 
contain electronic monitoring equipment 
such as TV consoles as well as diesel engines, 
batteries, environmental equipment, and 
facilities to feed and shelter the men at the 
center. 

Each center is at least 6 miles from the 
silos under its jurisdiction, and the missiles 
are dispersed from one another by at least 
that same distance. The silo hole is an 
80-foot reinforced-concrete launch tube. 
A metal liner goes into the hole first. Then 
the missile is lowered into it. Each missile 
has its own underground support building, 
a prefabricated insulated-metal structure 
that rests on a concrete foundation, with the 
top flush with the ground. This building 
will contain electric generators and air- 
conditioning equipment for environmental 
control of the missile. 

The launch tube will have a horizontal 
concrete-and-steel sliding cover. The area 
close to the tube will be paved and equipped 
with rail tracks so the transporter-erector 
can move the missile up to the opening for 
lowering into the silo. This operation can 
be repeated in reverse if it should be neces- 
sary to remove the missile from the silo for 
checkout or repair, 

Each missile site will not only be hardened 
to withstand all but a direct hit but will 
also occupy a fenced-in three-acre plot of 
ground not easy to distinguish from the air. 

There are three other Minuteman sup- 
port bases besides Malmstrom. Construction 
for the wing near Ellsworth AFB, S. Dak., 
is well along. Ground has been broken for 
the third and fourth wings at Minot AFB, 
N. Dak., and Whiteman AFB, Mo., respec- 
tively. These four wings will have 600 
Minuteman missiles underground by the 
mid-1960's. 

Your Minuteman trip ends in the indus- 
trial East. Near Boston, AVCO is manu- 
facturing the reentry vehicles, or nose cones, 
on an assembly line. In the same area the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. produces 
launch-site mechanisms. In New Jersey 
both Hercules and Curtiss-Wright Corp. are 
turning out cases for Minuteman engines. 

The 54-foot Minuteman has many things 
m its favor. It represents a breakthrough 
in economy; it is a missile our country can 
afford to buy in quantity, giving the U.S.S.R. 
that many more targets to worry about. 

The test program so far indicates good 
accuracy and reliability. Maintenance cost 
is low, as the missile will be on site in its 
hole unattended for long periods of time, 
yet can still be sent off in a matter of 
seconds, 
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Minuteman holds another distinction 
unique in the history of weapons. Although 
it can duplicate the speed—more than 16,000 
miles per hour—and the intercontinental 
range of Atlas and Titan, it will cost only 
about one-third of the estimated $2-million- 
each price tag of the larger missiles. This 
is especially encouraging since historically 
new models of weapons usually cost more 
than their predecessors. 

AFSC’s General Schriever sums up the 
Minuteman weapon system this way: “It 
provides added depth to our national de- 
terrent posture and imposes complications 
on our adversaries. Minuteman rates a de- 
gree of respect that cannot be matched by 
other modern weapon systems.” 

Which is one way of saying that Minute- 
man is indeed America’s ace in the hole. 


TRANSIT AIRCARGO 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
truly important milestone in the move- 
ment of international airfreight is being 
marked today—the U.S. Bureau of Cus- 
toms procedure called transit aircargo. 
This procedure, which is being put into 
effect today, permits international 
freight arriving at our airports of entry 
to be transferred from plane to plane 
and from airline to airline promptly up- 
on arrival, for immediate takeoff to in- 
land ports of entry. The significance of 
this procedure is that it enables our air- 
lines to move international freight up 
to 72 hours faster. And this, of course, 
means improved service for U.S. business 
and industry and the promotion of for- 
eign trade. 

This new plan is an outstanding ex- 
ample of cooperation between the var- 
ious U.S. inspection agencies and the 
airlines—individually and through their 
service and trade organization, the Air 
Transport Association of America. This 
new procedure was developed after 
painstaking planning and close coordi- 
nation between Government and indus- 
try; for the primary objective had to be 
speed without forfeiting any of the safe- 
guards provided by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms and other U.S. inspection agencies. 

This kind of airline-Government coop- 
eration has succeeded in reducing bor- 
der-crossing redtape along the world’s 
airways by about one-third since World 
War II. The most important single step 
in facilitating travel to the United States 
has been the adoption of an airline plan 
known as “preclearance.” This is a 
procedure whereby visitors clear U.S. 
Public Health, agriculture quarantine, 
immigration and customs at their points 
of departure, rather than upon arrival in 
the United States. The benefits to the 
traveler—the visitor from a foreign 
land—are numerous and important. 
Chiefly, it eliminates any possibility of 
delay or other inconvenience upon ar- 
rival in the United States. 

Preclearance is in effect now in six 
cities in Canada, Bermuda, and Nassau. 
The stage is set for adoption of the plan 
in Mexico City; it awaits only action by 
the U.S. State Department and approval 
by Mexico. 

The Congress has appropriated money 
to the U.S. Travel Office in an effort to 
stimulate tourism to America because of 
the many benefits it will bring, includ- 
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ing the reduction of our balance-of- 
payments deficit. It is important, there- 
fore, that anything that will help make 
it easier to travel to the United States 
should be done in the interest of pro- 
moting more tourism to our country. 
Thus it is hoped that the State Depart- 
ment will see fit to move quickly on this 
measure, because it will be one of the 
most significant steps we can take to 
promote reciprocal travel between this 
country and our neighbor to the south. 
Moreover, it will save passengers, the 
airline companies and both governments 
substantial time, money and procedural 
headaches. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article in the Traffic World of February 
24 on this subject, together with an arti- 
cle entitled “Transport News: Air Cus- 
toms Rule,” published in the New York 
Times of February 18. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


New CUSTOMS PROCEDURES OKAYED To SPEED 
MOVEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL AIRCARGO 


The Bureau of Customs has adopted new 
procedures designed to lessen delay and 
simplify custom control and documentation 
for international airfreight shipments moy- 
ing both beyond ports of entry to inland 
U.S. cities and through the United States in 
transit to other countries. 

Air transport spokesmen said the new pro- 
cedures provided an alternative method of 
customs control for international airfreight 
which might be utilized in place of normal 
customs clearance procedures or so-called 
“in bond” procedures. Norman J. Philion, 
director of the office of international serv- 
ices of the Air Transport Association of 
America, said the new procedures would 
make it possible for international airfreight 
shipments to reach their destinations up to 
72 hours faster. 


EFFECTIVE MARCH 15 


The new procedures, set forth in a lengthy 
addition to the Customs Bureau's air com- 
merce regulations, were adopted February 6 
for effectiveness March 15. The addition 
covers almost three pages of the Federal 
Register of February 13 and is identified as: 
“Part 6—Air Commerce Regulations—Alter- 
nate Procedures; Transportation in Bond 
of Aircargo.” 

Commenting in general terms on the new 
procedures, the Customs Bureau said: 

“The increase in the volume of aircargo 
to be transported by aircraft beyond ports 
of the first arrival of aircraft or ports at 
which residue cargo procedures terminate, 
which cargo is not yet released by customs 
into the domestic commerce, has caused 
burdens to both airlines and customs by 
reason of presently required documentation 
of individual shipments. 

“On September 12, 1961, a notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking was published in the Fed- 
eral Register that alternate procedures for 
transportation of merchandise in bond were 
being considered for application to aircargo 
shipped subject to customs control to a port 
of destination in the United States, or 
shipped through the United States for ex- 
portation from another U.S. airport, or ex- 
port directly from the port of arrival. These 
procedures to simplify controls over such 
shipments in order to lessen delays and docu- 
mentation would be available when aircargo 
arrives in the United States on an aircraft of 
one airline for further transportation on 
aircraft of different airlines. 
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“These procedures also would be available 
when aircargo is to be transported beyond 
the port of first arrival on the aircraft bring- 
ing the goods to this country in the event 
such aircraft does not proceed under the 
residue cargo procedure. 

“They would also be available when air- 
cargo is transferred between aircraft of the 
same airline and the receiving aircraft does 
not proceed under the residue cargo proce- 
dure. These procedures for certain types of 
transportation of merchandise in bond would 
be in addition to existing procedures and 
would be for use by interested parties who 
elect to comply with the requirements.” 

Mr. Philion said the new procedures were 
suggested by the scheduled airline industry. 

“The new procedure,” he said, “will per- 
mit airlines to move international airfreight 
through U.S. airports of entry 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. It will enable the 
airlines to transfer freight from plane to 
plane and from airline to airline without 
interruption for immediate transportation 
to destination as soon as it arrives at a U.S. 
airport of entry. 

“Customs control and supervision of air- 
freight will be maintained, but historic ‘in 
bond entries and related paperwork, as well 
as special customs custody practices, hereto- 
fore required, will no longer be necessary.’ 


“BENEFITS FORESEEN 


“The new procedure will be of tremendous 
benefit to shippers and to the general public 
in terms of service, speed, and reliability, 
and it will further add to the many ad- 
vantages of shipping by air. It will stimu- 
late the use of international airfreight gen- 
erally, and encourage foreign shippers to 
route shipments via the United States and 
over the extensive and highly developed 
US. airline network. 

“International airfreight can move today 
from practically any point in the world to 
another in a matter of hours but ground 
delays frequently exceed the total air trans- 
portation time. A substantial part of the 
ground delay is due to customs formalities 
and other related requirements. For ex- 
ample, international airfreight moving into 
this country has been subject to consid- 
erable delay at U.S. airports of entry because 
of customs procedures basically designed in 
an earlier age for other slower forms of 
transportation.” 

Transport News: Am Customs RULE— 

CHANGE To EXPEDITE Carco—U.S. ABIDES By 

Am Law 


A change in customs procedure to speed 
airfreight moving through US. airports of 
entry to inland cities or on to foreign coun- 
tries was announced last week by the Air 
Transport Association. 

The new procedure, effective March 15, will 
do away with much of the paperwork and 
custody practices now required when ship- 
ments are transferred from an international 
to a domestic airline, it was said. 

Import shipments will still be subject to 
full customs procedures at cities near their 
destination. 

Spokesmen for the ATA said one advantage 
of the new customs procedure for transit 
aircargo, in addition to saving time and red- 
tape, would be to erase a competitive edge 
over U.S. lines held by some foreign airlines 
fiying to inland cities or crossing the country 
en route to another nation. 

Airline spokesmen said that, with the new 
method of clearing, transit cargo shipments 
would reach their destinations up to 72 
hours quicker. Delays of that length can 
result from unavailability of customs officers 
over holiday weekends and missed flights, 
they said. 

Norman J. Philion, director of ATA’s inter- 
national services office, said the delays were 
due to “procedures basically designed in an 
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earlier age for other, slower forms of trans- 
portation.” 

The procedure was suggested by the trade 
association and approved by the Bureau of 
Customs. 


FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE ACT 
OF 1956 SHOULD BE IMPLE- 
MENTED NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in 1956 the Congress of the United 
States passed the Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1956, a measure cosponsored 
by former Senator Lehman and then 
Senator Kennedy. 

The Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956 created a constituent agency within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to be known as the Federal Flood In- 
surance Administration, to be headed by 
a Commissioner, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, there is now no Com- 
missioner of Federal flood insurance. 

Since Hurricane Carla raked the 
coast of Texas last fall, I have been ad- 
vocating the implementation of the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 and 
made a statement on the floor of the 
Senate, September 19, 1961, pleading for 
implementation of this law and have 
continued my efforts for it since. 

Due to the failure of the Congress 
to appropriate funds to implement the 
law, this law has never been carried out. 

Private insurance companies in the 
United States do not generally write 
casualty insurance to protect against 
the risk and danger caused to home- 
owners by rising water, which is ever 
present to the place of residence of 
scores of millions of American citizens, 
not merely along our ocean and gulf 
shores but in the great river valleys of 
America—the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Ohio, the Connecticut, and other 
river valleys. 

Yesterday in his press conference, the 
President of the United States restated 
his support of the Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1956, and indicated the 
desirability of the law, and an appro- 
priation to carry it out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the question asked and answer 
the President made concerning this act, 
which was made at the President’s press 
conference, printed in the Washington 
Post of March 15, 1962: 

There being no objection, the question 
and answer were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FLOOD INSURANCE 

Question. Mr. President, I believe as a 
Senator about 6 years ago you were a co- 
sponsor of legislation passed by Congress 
entitled, “The Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956,” setting up a program of Federal insur- 
ance and coinsurance against the property 
losses by floods and other damage, water 
damage. That program never got off the 
ground because of lack of appropriations, 

In view of the devastating northeaster 
on the east coast last week and the impor- 
tance of some kind of insurance against the 
water damage, which is not provided by the 
insurance companies, in the rebuilding of 
these areas, would you consider requesting 
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appropriations to get this Federal insurance 
program underway? 

Answer. Yes. Well, I know that—why this 
has become a matter of—I must say that I 
think your experience indicates the desir- 
ability of legislation. The legislation is still 
on the books, the authorization, but the 
Senate passed the appropriation but the 
House did not. And so I would support it. 

In fact, I will take another look at it and 
see whether we should recommend a sup- 
plemental appropriation in regard to the 
matter. But I do think the bill was useful 
and I think the experiences in the recent 
storm generally, on the coast, would indicate 
the desirability of the bill and the appropri- 
ation. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend the President of the United 
States for his expressed approval of the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, 
which he so ably coauthored and steered 
through while a U.S. Senator. 

The recent damage on the Atlantic 
seaboard is added evidence, along with 
Hurricane Carla of last year, and the 
Missouri flood and the Connecticut flood 
of recent years and other similar in- 
stances of rising water, for the develop- 
ment of insurance programs to protect 
the scores and scores of millions of 
Americans who live in areas where their 
homes or their business property run the 
risk of damage by rising water. 

I point out that since scores of mil- 
lions of Americans live in such areas, 
the risk would be spread over a vast 
number of people, homes, and property, 
and the suggested activity would be 
feasible. If such a program were im- 
plemented, it would be sound from a 
business and economic standpoint. 

As was the case with hail insurance 
nearly 30 years ago, the private insur- 
ance industry was too timid to furnish 
insurance until a Government-sponsored 
program proved that it was feasible, and 
now there is plenty of private insurance 
available for the insuring of crops against 
damage or loss from hailstorms. 

If this Government implements the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, I 
confidently predict that within 5 years 
there will be available ample opportu- 
nity to the homeowners of America to 
purchase casualty insurance from pri- 
vate companies on their homes and 
property at reasonable rates, to insure 
against the risks of loss and damage by 
rising waters. 

In that connection I point out that 
recently a British-Swiss company 
started to sell by mail, from New Orleans, 
insurance for damage resulting from ris- 
ing waters. Since it is a mail order 
business, Duyers of the insurance do not 
have the protection they would have if 
the companies were licensed at home and 
had agents in the States where the in- 
surance might be bought. But the fact 
that a British-Swiss company is willing 
to start selling such insurance by mail 
from New Orleans shows that at least 
one business institution thinks it is now 
economically sound. 

The implementation of the Federal 
Insurance Act is long overdue. I am 
hopeful that at this session Congress 
will appropriate some money to imple- 
ment it. The act is on the statute books. 
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The executive department has an- 
nounced support of the measure. All 
that is needed is an appropriation from 
Congress to establish the Office of Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Commissioner un- 
der the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency so that studies may be made and 
reasonable casualty rates calculated in 
order to furnish the needed protection. 

I see the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama in the Chamber. He is 
the father of more housing legislation 
than any other man in the history of 
the Congress. I mention the fact that 
FHA insurance loans on homes along 
the gulf and ocean coasts and in the 
river valleys are not protected for the 
Government in the event of damage to 
such homes by rising waters. 

The action I have suggested is needed 
to protect homeowners from damage 
or loss of property by reason of rising 
waters, the U.S. Government, and others 
who might be insured. 

I point out that people whose homes 
are destroyed sometimes have loans re- 
maining that run from $6,000 to $8,000. 
The home is entirely gone. They have 
only a lot remaining. But, under the 
leadership of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alabama, an emergency 
provision was placed in the law that 
would permit the homeowner or the lot 
owner in such a case to obtain a new 
loan and buy a new home. As I under- 
stand, the remnant of the old loan would 
be added to that amount. He must still 
pay off the old loan. 

I ask the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama if what I have said is not 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, what 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
has said is my understanding. More- 
over, I doubt that any legislation was 
ever drafted with more care and delib- 
eration than the particular legislation 
to which the Senator has referred. It 
was worked on during one session of the 
Congress, brought up at the next session, 
and worked on again. It was carefully 
drafted out on a nonpartisan basis. I 
believe it is good legislation and certain- 
ly ought to be implemented. The recent 
terrible damage, for which many home- 
owners can get no insurance, certainly 
ought to be an incentive for implement- 
ing such legislation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama for his contribution 
to the discussion in pointing out the care 
with which the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956 was written. It was worked 
on very extensively during the 1955 ses- 
sion of Congress and finally passed in 
1956 with a very comprehensive report 
that showed the variations in the law, 
which were reconciled so as to make it 
workable for its course through the two 
Houses of Congress. I thank the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HL] for yielding to me at this 
point, I ask unanimous consent that 
my remarks may be printed at the com- 
pletion of his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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WHAT FARMERS THINK ABOUT 
FARM PLANS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
month I addressed the Senate on the 
subject “Fairplay for Our Farmers.” 
In those remarks I stated my conviction 
that the American farmer wishes to be 
free—free of Government domination 
and control of his operations, free of 
harassment from Washington rule- 
makers, and free of the threat of eco- 
nomic ruin by competition from huge 
Government-owned surplus stocks 
stocks dumped on the market in an un- 
announced and ungoverned fashion by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In general, my position is that it will 
be necessary to have a gradual pro- 
gression of farm operations from the 
present situation to a free and open mar- 
ket. This can be done by developing a 
long-range program, withdrawing more 
and more governmental regulations as 
the farmers adjust to the changing econ- 
omy. During that transition period, the 
farmer should be assisted financially. 
Even more importantly, he must be sup- 
ported with sensible programs of re- 
search which will find new uses for his 
products, new markets, and new methods 
to reduce the cost of doing business. 

The approach toward the solution of 
our difficulty has already been pointed 
out. The steps include an effective land 
retirement program which will profit 
from the mistakes of the past and avoid 
them in the future; the elimination of 
the vicious competition between the 
farmer and the Government with its 
hoards of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks; an orderly cutoff of wheat al- 
lotments and marketing quotas; a rela- 
tionship between the support price for 
wheat, corn, and other feed grains; a 
limitation of agricultural conservation 
Payments; export payments in kind; 
support for the parity concept; and so 
on. 

Mr. President, this morning I received 
a letter from Mr. Carroll P. Streeter, 
editor of the widely circulated and highly 
respected Farm Journal. In his letter, 
Mr. Streeter reports on the Farm Jour- 
nal’s poll as to what farmers themselves 
want in the way of a farm program, re- 
gardless of party or farm organization 
affiliation. 

Mr. Streeter was a guest at the weekly 
Nebraska congressional breakfast a few 
weeks ago and reported to us on the pre- 
liminary results of the poll. Now there 
is available the result of 10,000 ballots— 
all the Farm Journal staff has had time 
to count so far. 

Here is how farmers themselves voted 
on the three choices given them in the 
poll: 

First, compulsory Government quotas 
on what could be sold, or how much land 
could be farmed; stiff penalties, support 
prices at, or above, present levels—all in- 
gredients of the Kennedy-Freeman farm 
plan. 

Only 4 percent of the 10,000 ballots 
cast favored that choice. 

Second, expanded voluntary land re- 
tirement program to cut crop produc- 
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tion; no compulsory quotas or allot- 
ments; with supports on crops at a level 
to stabilize markets, but not add to 
surpluses. This is the so-called middle 
ground” approach. Forty-four percent 
of the 10,000 ballots cast declared in 
favor of that alternative. 

The final choice was to have the Goy- 
ernment completely out of the picture; 
there be no controls and no price sup- 
ports. Fifty-two percent of the 10,000 
ballots cast expressed their preference 
for this choice. 

Even the editors of Farm Journal were 
surprised at the immediate response and 
the size of the vote. Farmers know what 
they want, and they are willing to tell 
anybody who will listen. 

Mr. President, the results of the poll 
correlate quite closely with the mail re- 
ceived in my office from Nebraska farm- 
ers. It is to be hoped that Mr. Freeman 
will study the results of the Farm Journal 
poll because, as Mr. Streeter says in his 
letter: 


We've done farm-policy polls before, in 
1959 and 1957. The thing that amazes us 
is how consistently farmers vote on some- 
what similar questions each time. The con- 
clusions can only be, after a while, that this 
is no fluke. 


It occurs to me that the Congress 
would do well to take a cue from the 
Farm Journal poll. How much more 
sensible it would be if in this year's 
farm program, we offered the farmer, not 
the all-or-nothing choice now proposed, 
but to give him a third choice, a middle 
ground, as well. 

This suggestion may not arouse the 
enthusiasm of the man in a chair behind 
a Department of Agriculture desk, but 
I am confident it will be welcomed by 
the man in the seat of a tractor in 
Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of Mr. Streeter’s letter to me; the 
article entitled, “How You Voted”; the 
Farm Journal editorial entitled “What 
Farmers Don’t Want“; and the statisti- 
cal analysis of the poll referred to. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
article, editorial, and statistical analysis 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 14, 1962. 
Hon. ROMAN L, Hruska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: What do farmers themselves 
want in the way of a farm program—all 
farmers, regardless of party or farm- 
organization affiliation? 

Farm Journal, the national farm news 
magazine, asked them in its March issue, 
and the volume and speed of response were 
amazing. Four days after the magazine 
came from the press we had 4,000 ballots 
back in Philadelphia (and some of this time 
was taken up by the mail in both directions). 
Within 6 days we had 11,000. At the end of 


2 weeks we were all but buried in more than 
50,000 and they’re still coming. 

Enclosed is the result on 10,000—all we've 
had time to count so far, We'll go on and 
count the rest, but -ve know the figures won’t 
change significantly. We tabulate them by 
States, by region, by commodity, and by age. 
All of this will appear as a feature article 
in our April issue, accompanied by our edi- 
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torial opinion which you'll find on the back 
of the folder. All 3 million readers of Farm 
Journal will get this report next week; we 
thought you might like an advance look. 

As we say in our editorial, polls, espe- 
cially mail polls, can be faulted in many 
ways. However, the results of this one were 
so decisive that, even after they are dis- 
counted for this reason or that, they are still 
mighty eloquent. We've done farm policy 
polls before, in 1959 and 1957. The thing 
that amazes us is how consistently farmers 
vote on somewhat similar questions each 
time. The conclusion can only be, after 
awhile, that this is no fluke. Farm Journal 
itself doesn’t agree with the group that says 
it wants the Government “clear out.” This 
and the No. 2 choice both got a heavy vote. 
The result that we think is clearest is the 
emphatic no“ vote on No. 1. 

Sincerely, 
CARROLL P. STREETER, 
Editor, Farm Journal. 


How You Vorep 


How does your choice compare with these 
10,000 readers who voted on three different 
farm plans presented here last month? 

If those Farm Journal readers who wrote 
us are typical, the Nation’s farmers are over- 
whelmingly opposed to tighter controls and 
compulsory quotas on what they raise. 

Only 4 percent—4 out of 100—who voted 
in Farm Journal’s March poll favored a com- 
pulsory quota program (the main ingredi- 
ent of the administration’s farm plan). 

Of our readers responding, 44 percent 
voted for an expanded voluntary land-re- 
tirement program. And 52 percent voted 
to get the Government clear out. 

We were deluged with ballots—50,000 in 
the first 2 weeks; and still coming in. In 
order to get the results in time for this is- 
sue of Parm Journal, we could count only 
10,000 ballots. We took these as they ar- 
rived, in proportion to the number of sub- 
scribers by States. 

Altogether, 27 Farm Journal people spent 
750 man-hours opening, sorting and count- 
ing these 10,000 ballots. One person, work- 
ing alone, would need nearly 2 years to han- 
dle 50,000 ballots. We will put a crew on it 
and promptly open and count all ballots 
and read every letter. 

The results from this poll check closely 
with previous polls by Farm Journal. In 
1957 we offered four farm am choices; 
and in 1959, five. In 1957, 50 percent voted 
to get the Government out; in 1959, 55 per- 
cent voted that way; this year 52 percent. 

The 4 percent return for compulsory 
quotas is the lowest vote for any of the 
choices over the 3 years. 

Among the five Farm Journal editions, 
eastern readers gave the smallest vote to 
quotas, and the largest vote to getting the 
Government clear out. Quotas mustered a 
bit of support in parts of the western Corn 
Belt and in Kentucky. 

The voluntary land-retirement program 
did best in the Centra: States (51 percent) 
and poorest in the East (32 percent). 

Among commodity groups, the land-retire- 
ment program pulled the most votes among 
hog raisers—and got the smallest percent- 
age from poultrymen and fruit and vege- 
table growers, 

Poultrymen, who certainly have been in 
trouble, and for whom the Government is 
talking about national marketing orders, 
gave the highest vote for getting the Gov- 
ernment out entirely—70 percent. Tobacco 
growers are least inclined—33 percent—to 
have the Government step out completely. 
They’ve had the most Government (compul- 
sory quotas) of anybody. 

Among States, Iowans gave the smallest 
vote—25 percent—to getting the Govern- 
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ment out, This was also true in 1959 when 
24 percent of the Iowans voted that way. 

Young farmers are more opposed to com- 
pulsory quotas than older operators; other- 
wise, age didn't make much difference. 


Age Quotas | Land re- | Govern- 
tirement | ment out 
Percent | Percent | Percent 

2 47 51 

4 46 50 

4 46 50 

5 42 53 

4 41 55 


Many took time to write letters explain- 
ing their choices. A large number who 
wrote were young farmers and “small” 
operators who objected to a quota system 
that would tie them to their present size. 

“Quotas wouldn’t give a starting farmer 
a chance; he'd have no prospects of expand- 
ing,” says Robert Pfeil of South Dakota, 

“The big operator would have more of a 
monopoly than he already has,” thinks Noel 
Sorensen of Idaho. 

Many dairymen complained bitterly about 
quotas. “I'm a young man who has been 
struggling along. Now that I have a young 
dairy started with my sons, they want to 
tell us we can't farm it because we didn’t 
have a milk quota for 1961," says Donald 
Carey of New York. 

Several of those who voted to get the 
Government out thought that if this were 
done the CCC shouldn't dump its surpluses 
on the market. Others admitted that it 
might be “rough” for a time. “I might be 
the first to go,” wrote L. McGinnis, of Ala- 
bama, “but somewhere down the line we'd 
stabilize. Im willing to bet a lifetime's 
work that I can knock heads with the 
hobby farmers and come out on top. I am 
eager for a try.” 

Many of those writing in support of com- 
pulsory quotas fay that it's the only way 
to get rid of the surplus, and they agree 
with L. H. Kuhle, of Illinois, that farm pro- 
grams won't work without controls. “What 
other business doesn't regiment its produc- 
tion to stay in line with demand?” asks Jay 
Triplett, of Texas. 


WHAT Farmers DoON’r WANT—HERE’S A 
MESSAGE FROM THE COUNTRY 


Farmers may disagree about what they 
do want in the way of a farm policy, but 
they're mighty clear about what they don't 
want. They don’t want compulsory Govern- 
ment quotas. They don’t want the Govern- 
ment running the farms of the country. 
They don't want the Secretary of Agriculture 
telling them how much, or how little, they 
can raise and sell without being whacked 
by a Government penalty. And they’ve just 
spoken in a way that should leave nobody in 
Washington in any doubt about it. 

A mail poll, such as Farm Journal has just 
conducted, can be faulted in many ways. 
Some will say the choices weren't worded 
fairly, some that farmers voted without fully 
realizing the consequences of what they 
were voting for, some that the undecided 
were not represented in the voting. All of 
these things might be fairly argued. But 
discount the results as you will—they are 
still so decisive as to be eloquent. 

Farm Journal makes no claim that such 
a poll shows anything with exactitude. We 
do say that it is a highly significant straw 
in the wind to show the direction of farm 
thinking. We believe it most certainly does 
that. Furthermore it cuts across all party 
and organizational lines. If we were a Con- 
gressman, a Senator, a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or a President, we would pay serious 
attention to it. 
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The size and speed of the vote were 
astounding. In 1957, a similar poll eventually 
pulled 4,000 votes. In our 1959 poll we got 
about 11,000 ballots, over a 6-week period. 
This time the vote fairly blew the door down, 
Within 4 days after the magazine rolled off 
the presses, we had 4,000 ballots back. 
Within 6 days the total had swelled to over 
10,000. At the end of 2 weeks we were 
swamped with approximately 50,000. Evi- 
dently many farmers felt strongly and wel- 
comed the chance to tell the world where 
they stood. 

Farm Journal doesn't happen to agree with 
the 52 percent who want the “Government 
clear out.” We agree with Mr. Freeman 
that the Government has to help control 
supply, but disagree vigorously with him 
over method. We hold that any farmer who 
takes Government support has an obliga- 
tion to help. But we believe all this can 
be done primarily by a voluntary land re- 
tirement program, which will cost little (if 
any) more than Government compulsion and 
which will leave farmers—not the Govern- 
ment—in control of farming. 

We'll send the results of the poll to all of 
the people in Washington mentioned above. 
We wouldn't think they would have any 
difficulty in getting the message. 


State 
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What different commodity groups want 


EASTERN 
Compulsory Land retire- Government 
quotas ment clear out 
Kind of farmers ! eet 8 ee eee Kind of farmers ! 
United | East- | United] East- 
States | ern | States| ern 
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SOUTHEASTERN —Continued 


Compulsory 
quotas 


Land retire- 
ment 


Government 
clear out 


United | South- | United | South- | United | South- 
States eastern] States | eastern | States | eastern 


Percent | Percent | Percen 
4 


t | Percent | Percent | Percent 
7 5 


1 DAN ESS — IRS, SE ote EN 0 42 27 4 73 Hogs 
Dair 4 3 Ad 36 52 61 
4 1 48 31 48 68 
3 4 31 31 66 65 
2 0 35 34 63 66 
4 0 52 25 44 75 
3 2 27 20 70 78 
3 0 36 41 61 59 
4 0 44 39 52 61 
CENTRAL Kind of farmers ! 
Compulsory Land retire- Government 
quotas ment clear out 
Kind of farmers ! — . ee 
United] Cen- United] Cen- United] Cen- 
States tral States tral States 


Feed grains. 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent General. 

Beef 4 42 54 logs. 

4 4 44 48 52 Rice.. 
Feed grains 4 5 48 52 48 Sheep. 
Fruit and vegetables. 3 4 31 43 66 Wheat.. 
General 2 3 35 48 63 
: 4 4 52 53 44 

3 3 27 46 70 

3 4 36 40 61 

4 4 44 48 


Kind of farmers ! 


Kind of farmers ! 


1 Main crop or livestock. 


7 Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
? 44 


6 52 57 37 
8 5 51 30 
3 9 27 60 
13 15 54 20 
SOUTHWESTERN 
Compulsory Land retire- Government 
quotas ment clear out 
United | South- | United | South- | United | South- 


States western] States western] States western 


Percent) Percent Percent wince Percent) Percent 


4 3 42 54 62 
5 4 51 44 47 
4 3 H 52 49 
4 3 38 48 66 
2 1 35 63 74 
4 2 52 44 67 
7 7 33 60 61 
3 0 36 61 58 
4 0 44 §2 60 
WESTERN 
Compulsory Land retire- 
quotas ment 
United | West- | United | West- | United | West- 
Sta ern States] ern 


3 42 32 54 
5 6 51 39 44 
4 3 44 37 52 
4 1 48 35 48 
3 3 31 27 66 
2 1 35 29 63 
4 0 52 27 44 
3 0 27 5 70 
3 0 36 25 61 
4 4 44 42 52 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, March 
15 represents the 114th anniversary of 
the Hungarian revolution—March 15, 
1848—which will be celebrated by the 
Hungarians all over the world as a na- 
tional holiday in commemoration of the 
freedom fighters of the Hungarian peo- 
ple against the oppressing Hapsburg 
dynasty. Today the people of Hungary 
are under the yoke of the Soviet Russian 
communistic power. However, it is dif- 
ficult to refer to Hungarian freedom day 
without speaking of the courageous Hun- 
garian freedom fighters who in 1956 des- 
perately and hopefully attempted to free 
themselves and their children from the 
chains of Communist domination as 
they smashed through the Iron Curtain 
by sheer courage. The Communist- 
dominated Hungarian Army, some of 
whom defected against the cause of free- 
dom and liberty, was brushed aside by 
these courageous freedom lovers. How- 
ever, the Soviet Russia Communists, in 
order to show the world its brutal 
strength, sent masses of savage troops 
across the frontier led by tanks which 
systematically wiped out masses of men, 
boys, and even women who were armed 


only with rifles in an attempt to stem the 
tide. The world was shocked when 50,- 
000 Hungarians were killed. Gaining 
the upper hand, the Communists un- 
leashed vengeance and terror beyond the 
imagination of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world to comprehend 
such torturing of children, women, and 
men of Hungary. 

Mr. President, the people behind the 
Iron Curtain still have hopes for free- 
dom as do the other brave people both 
to the north and to the south, who are 
also behind the Iron Curtain. Since 
1956 the United Nations General Assem- 
bly has adopted 12 resolutions condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union in their brutalities 
of crushing the Hungarian revolution of 
1956 and demanding that Soviet troops 
be withdrawn and that basic human 
rights and the right of self-determina- 
tion be restored to the Hungarian people 
so that they could decide the form of 
government they want by free elections 
under international control. 

Mr. President, by raising our voices in 
the Halls of Congress demanding that 
the Soviet Union give these people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain the right of self- 
determination and by urging the with- 


drawal of Russian troops, we are advis- 
ing the peoples of the world that the 
failure of the Soviet Communists to do 
so proves they speak falsely when they 
speak as true spokesmen of self-determi- 
nation and independence, and it will 
show to the new nations of Africa and 
Asia and to other nations throughout 
the world that they cannot depend upon 
the word of the Soviet Union with its 
many false promises of comfort and good 
life under the Communist ideologies. 

Mr. President, it is my fervent hope 
and prayer that the day will come when 
all people will be free of governmental 
tyranny of all kinds and that they shall 
live as free men under God. 


AVAILABILITY OF MEDICAL CARE 
TO QUALIFIED AGED CITIZENS OF 
ILLINOIS UNDER THE KERR- 
MILLS ACT OF 1960 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed at 

this point in the Recorp a primer on 
medical care and the availability of such 
care to qualified aged citizens of Illinois 
and other citizens under the Kerr-Mills 
Act passed by Congress in 1960. 
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There being no objection, the primer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PRIMER on MEDICAL CARE AND THE AVAIL- 
ABILITY OF SucH CARE TO QUALIFIED AGED 
CITIZENS or ILLINOIS UNDER THE KERR- 
MILLS Act PASSED BY CONGRESS IN 1960 

I. INTRODUCTION 


There appears to be some impression that 
no medical care program for the aged exists. 

That this impression is held by many per- 
sons may be derived from mail and inquiries 
to Members of Congress. 

The fact that this impression exists has 
developed some confusion with respect to 
new plans now being offered. 

Emphatically there is a medicare program 
for older people. 

It has been on the Federal statute books 
since September 1960. 

It requires action by the States to take 
advantage of the pi 

Twenty-eight States have enacted legis- 
lation to do so, namely: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Legislatures of other States will doubt- 
less act shortly. 

This primer is designed to make available 
the background, the action, and the details 
of this program of health care for the aged. 


II. BACKGROUND 


Years of discussion within the Congress 
have been devoted to exploring methods for 
providing assistance to older people in need 
of medical care. 

Many bills on this subject have been in- 
troduced in many Congresses. 

There has been wide disagreement on what 
should be done. 

There have been some areas of agreement 
on facts. 

We know from census rolls the number of 
people age 65 and over. 

We do not know with precision the num- 
— of people 65 and over who need medical 


or is estimated that over one-half of all 
aged people now have some kind of health 
coverage. 

The number of people over 65 covered by 
health insurance is increasing, apparently 
at a rapid rate. 

Strangely enough, despite this progress, 
agitation in Congress continues for a new 
health program. 

III. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IN THIS FIELD 

The Forand and Kennedy bills 


In 1959 the Forand and Kennedy bills 
were introduced in the 86th Congress. They 
were named for Congressman Forand of 
Rhode Island and Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. 

Financing provisions of these bills called 
for a new social security tax on employer 
and employee of one-fourth percent each. 

Benefits would have been available to all 
Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts 
retirees over 65. 

All others over 65 would be excluded. 

Wealthy and poor alike could secure ben- 
efits if covered by social security. There 
would be no needs test. 

Flat benefits would have consisted of 60 
days hospitalization, 120 days of nursing 
home service (less hospital days) after trans- 
fer from a hospital, and nonelective surgery. 

Those who pay the tax—workers—would be 
paying for an undetermined number of peo- 
ple who would not need these benefits. 

Excluded from benefits would have been 
4 million or more persons who have never 
been under social security. 
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The cost of these bills was estimated to 
be from 81½ to $2% billion a year at the 
beginning of the program. 

Additional Federal personnel needed to ad- 
minister the program was estimated at 32,000. 
This figure might be doubled. 


The Kerr-Mills bill 


This bill was named after Senator Kerr of 
Oklahoma and Congressman MILLS of Ar- 
Kansas. 

It was first developed in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives and then modified. 

Its basic qualification provided that ade- 
quate medical services be made available to 
those persons, not on public assistance rolls, 
who need help in obtaining care. 

No one would be excluded who met this 
qualification. 

Administration of the program would be 
by the States. 

The cost, including administrative ex- 
penses, would be shared by the State and 
Federal Governments. 


The Anderson amendment 


This amendment to the Kerr-Mills bill 
was offered in the Senate by Senator ANDER- 
SON, of New Mexico, for whom it was named 

It would have provided benefits similar 
to the Forand and Kennedy bills for retirees 
under social security. 

Only such retirees, aged 68 and over, how- 
ever, would have been eligible, 

Senate action: The Anderson amendment 
was defeated August 23, 1960. 


Final action on the Kerr-Mills bill 


The Kerr-Mills bill, as modified in the Sen- 
ate, passed the Senate August 23, 1960, by 
a vote of 91 to 2. 

The bill went to conference committee to 
iron out differences between the House and 
Senate versions. 

The conference report was adopted in the 
Senate August 29, 1960, by a vote of 74 to 11. 

The Kerr-Mills Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, September 13, 1960. 


IV. THE PLAN 


Each State is permitted to use the Federal 
funds available to it to provide any kind of 
medical care for persons over 65 who are un- 
able to provide it for themselves, including 
those who are able to otherwise provide their 
own necessities. 

No limit is placed on the benefits, but 
these benefits must include both institu- 
tional and noninstitutional care and may 
include: 

(1) impatient hospital services; 
skilled nursing-home services; 
physicians’ services; 
outpatient hospital or clinic services; 
home health care services; 
private duty nursing services; 
physical therapy and related services; 
dental services; 
laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 

(11) diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services; and 

(12) any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 

The Federal cost of this plan has been 
estimated at approximately $165 million per 
year, when fully in operation. 

The State costs of this plan have been 
estimated at approximately $154 million per 
year. 

v. PLAN IN OPERATION IN ILLINOIS 

The plan was adopted by the State of 
Ilinois August 1, 1961. 

Appropriations of $18.3 million were made 
available to carry out the medical assistance 
for the aged program in Illinois through 
June 30, 1963. 

One-half of this amount is provided from 
Federal funds under the Kerr-Mills Act. 

The main feature of the plan, as adopted 
by the legislature, was authorization of a 


den- 
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program embracing the complete range of 
federally recognized medical services. 

It gave the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
responsibility, however, for determining 
which of these would be provided. 

Current benefits now include necessary 
hospital inpatient care and physicians’ serv- 
ices for 30 days after release from a hospital 
when not available from other sources. 

Payment from public funds is limited to 
costs which (1) exceed 10 percent of a quali- 
fied applicant’s income; and (2) are not 
payable by a health insurance policy. 

Income requirements under the plan pro- 
vide that an individual with income under 
$1,800 and a couple with income under $2,400 
shall be eligible if other assets do not exceed 
stipulated amounts. 

Assets which are excluded in dete 
eligibility are: (1) the homestead; (2) cloth- 
ing, household effects and automobiles; (3) 
$1,000 life insurance; (4) personal property 
valued at under $1,000 and used in earning 
income; and (5) other liquid or marketable 
assets up to $1,800 for an individual and 
$2,400 for a couple. 

Applications under the plan totaled 1,775 
during the first 5 months of its operation, 
August 1 through December 1961. 

Of these 694 were approved, 456 were 
pending, and 625 were denied as of February 
1962. 

Billings had been received and payments 
made, as of February 1, 1962, on 33 of these 
cases for a total of $19,718 or an average of 
$495 per case. 

VI. SUMMARY 

1. There is a Federal medical care plan 
for the aged which was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower September 13, 1960. 

2. Along with other States there is a medi- 
cal care plan in Ilinois which is functioning 
and available to older persons of that State, 

3. Any senior citizens of Illinois in need 
of such care can apply without delay through 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission. 

4. The Illinois Public Aid Commission has 
offices in virtually every county of the State. 


MEDICAL CARE NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR NEEDY AGED OVER 65 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a de- 
partment of the executive branch of 
Government has sent a folder to each 
Senator and Representative setting forth 
that items for congressional newslet- 
ters, briefings for constituents, inter- 
views, speakers, radio and TV aid are 
now available to sell administration pro- 


grams. 

In this welter of propaganda, how 
strange that so little is done to tell our 
aged citizens over 65 that, since Septem- 
ber 1960, a medical care program for 
the aged has been on the statute books. 

Can it be that this is deliberately done 
to set the stage for the administration 
drive to replace this program with its 
own? 

The fact is that the Eisenhower medi- 
cal care program for the aged has been 
approved by 28 States and that other 
legislatures will act on it shortly. 

The Kerr-Mills Act, as it is called, 
passed both branches of Congress by a 
whopping vote. It affords medicare for 
any of our needy aged over 65. The 
range of services is much wider than 
that provided by the new administration 
proposal and leaves it to the States to 
administer and determine what services 
may be included. 

As an example, in the first 5 months 
of operations in Illinois, 1,775 applica- 
tions were received, 694 were approved 
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and the first billings for services showed 
that they averaged $495 per case. 

So there is a medical care program for 
the aged. And it is working. Why then 
is the administration so niggardly in tell- 
ing our aged people about it? If facili- 
ties and officials are available to brief 
visitors to Washington on the U.N. $100 
million bond plan or help Congressmen 
and Senators tell the story of $3 billion 
for Alianza para el Progresso or the new 
trade plan, surely some talent is avail- 
able to better inform our own aged about 
the medical care program which Con- 
gress approved 18 months ago. 


THE PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS 
BOND ISSUE 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is a danger that the debate on the 
United Nations bond bill will become 
sidetracked off toward a discussion of 
certain narrow financial matters and I 
hope that I do not contribute to that 
result by what I am about to do. 

The senior Senator from Vermont has 
been using a table purporting to show 
the net cost to the United States of buy- 
ing one-half of the $200 million worth 
of U.N. bonds. That table is included 
in the committee report on S. 2768. The 
validity of the table depends upon ac- 
cepting certain assumptions which I am 
not willing to accept and I am afraid 
that the table may lead to misunder- 
standing if it is allowed to stand alone. 

There are various ways to compute the 
cost of various methods of meeting the 
UN. financial crisis. The answers that 
one gets vary greatly depending on the 
assumptions which one makes about 
such things as interest rates, the per- 
centage share of the United States in 
making payments, and so forth. 

For the benefit of my colleagues—and 
I hope not the further confusion of my 
colleagues—I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor at this point a series 
of tables comparing the net cost to the 
United States of participating in several 
possible methods of meeting the finan- 
cial problems facing the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Net cost to the United States of helping 
solve the U.N. financial crisis—comparison 
of various methods 

[In millions] 

A. Cash contributions of $200 million 

on same scale of assessments as 
in the past: 

Expenditures: 

U.S. assess contribution at 32.02 
percent on $200 million $64.0 

Voluntary contribution needed 
based on past experience 


B. 25-year, 2-percent U.N. bonds in 
amount of $200 million, United 
States buying half: 


17.6 
Total U.S. expenditure... 181.6 


1 Calculated on the basis of an average 
beginning time for interest. 
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Net cost to the United States of helping 
solve the U.N. financial crisis—comparison 
of various methods—Continued 


{In millions] 


B. 25-year, 2-percent U.N. bonds, ete.— Con. 
Receipts: 
Repayment of principal 
Payment of interest at 2 percent.. 


$100.0 


Total U.S. receipts 


Net UDO tegna 54.1 


C. 3-year, 2.9-percent U.S. loan of 
$100 million and $100 million U.N, 
bonds purchased by others: * 

Expenditures: 
US. JOR — ae ane 
Repayments to U.N.: 
On $100 million loan at 47% 


On interest on loan of $8.7 


million at 47½ percent 4.1 
On $100 million bonds pur- 
chased by other nations at 
$2.02 percent 32.0 
On $27.5 million interest on 
bonds purchased by other na- 
tions at 32.02 percent 8. 8 
Total U.S. expenditure 192.4 
Receipts: 
Repayment of principal on U.S. 
898 » I 100. 0 
Repayment on interest on US. 
Se ——————— 8.7 
Total U.S. receipts - 108. 7 
Net U.S: ost. 83.7 
D. $200 million 3-year, 2.9-percent 
loan, with United States lending 
half: 
Expenditures: 
U.S. loan to U.N.: 
U.S. loan principal ———- 100. 0 
Repayments to U.N.: 
On $100 million loan at 
47% percent 47.5 
On interest for loan of $8.7 
million at 47½ percent —— 4.1 
Total repayment of U.S. 
MORN So AE meee 51.6 
Other nations loan to U.N.: 
Repayments to U.N.: 
On $100 million loan at 
47% percent 47.5 
On interest for loan of $8.7 
million at 474% percent.... 4.1 
Total repayment of other 
nations’ loans 51.6 


Total U.S. expenditures... 203. 2 


— 


Receipts: 
Repayment of principal on U.S. 
8-year loan 100.0 
Repayment of interest on U.S. 
renn 8. 7 
Total U.S. receipts 108. 7 
Net U.S. cost 94.5 


This table assumes that the U.S. loan 
will not be repaid in installments but in 
its entirety at the end of the 3-year period 
and that repayment will be by special as- 
sessment with the United States being obli- 
gated to pay the same percentage as we are 
now paying for the Congo operation through 
assessment plus voluntary contributions. 

It is assumed that the loan would be 
repaid in its entirety at the end of the 3-year 
period together with 2.9-percent interest 
and that the United States would have to 
pay 4714 percent. 


March 15 


KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION DEALS 
DEATH BLOW TO LEAD-ZINC IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a leading spokesman for the Ken- 
nedy administration said, in connection 
with direly needed legislation to raise 
lead and zinc tariffs: 


We have not considered nor have we taken 
action in regard to duties. 


His declaration was so strong that the 
Wall Street Journal this morning in its 
headline said: 


Udall Kills Hopes of Rise in Lead and 
Zine Tariffs. 


Thus, the Kennedy administration, 
through Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall, has dramatically demon- 
strated its total disregard and com- 
plete indifference to the welfare of the 
domestic lead-zine industry. This in- 
difference is so pronounced that the ad- 
ministration has “not seriously consid- 
ered” an important bill, S. 2747, which 
is sponsored by Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
son, chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, together 
with 13 Democratic Senators and 7 Re- 
publican Senators. Apparently the ad- 
ministration does not think that a bill 
sponsored by 21 Senators and many 
Representatives is worthy of its con- 
sideration. 

This cavalier statement by Secretary 
Udall will not be well received by the 
thousands of lead-zinc miners out of 
work in Utah and in the rest of the 
United States, nor will it be well re- 
ceived by mine operators who have had 
to go out of business or will soon have 
to do so if prompt remedial action is 
not taken by the Federal Government. 

I was not always in agreement with 
the actions taken by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on lead and zinc problems, 
but the Udall statement and the atti- 
tude of the Kennedy administration 
make the Eisenhower administration 
look like the most helpful, the most 
sympathetic, and the most cooperative 
in history. 

NO HELP OFFERED BY KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


After dealing the death blow to the 
hopes of western miners, one might have 
expected Secretary Udall to offer at least 
a sop to them. But, instead, he indi- 
cated that the administration has vir- 
tually nothing whatever in mind to as- 
sist the domestic lead-zine industry. 

Both the Emergency Lead-Zine Com- 
mittee and I strongly support S. 2747, 
believing that a relatively low flexible 
tariff would make it possible for our 
mines to stay in operation. Our miners 
feel that they shculd in fairness have 
about 50 percent of the domestic market, 
and believe that S. 2747 would accom- 
plish this objective. But the Kennedy 
administration apparently prefers to 
shut down and bankrupt our western 
mining industry, as clearly shown both 
by the complete absence of a program 
and by its outright rejection of S. 2747. 

ADMINISTRATION LEAD BARTER PROGRAM 

The Kennedy administration has come 
up with only two programs which would 
supposedly assist the lead-zine industry. 
The first is the so-called small producers 
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subsidy bill. All this bill will do, even 
if Congress provides the appropriations, 
is stimulate production by small oper- 
ators in the Midwest and bankrupt many 
mines in the Rocky Mountain States. 

The second program involves barter- 
ing with other countries. However, in- 
stead of bartering away the lead and 
zinc in our Government stockpiles, the 
Kennedy administration took the re- 
markable step of exchanging our wheat 
for Canadian and Australian lead to the 
tune of 100,000 tons. The wheat prob- 
ably went to Communist China. I vigor- 
ously protested this unwise, unwar- 
ranted, and wasteful action last October. 
But the administration went right ahead. 
Thus. we now have another 100,000 tons 
of unneeded lead in our Federal stock- 
pile. 

Some months after my protest about 
the administration barter agreement, 
President Kennedy hinted darkly in a 
press conference that there was a record 
of past corruption in connection with 
the defense stockpiling program. His 
lieutenants said that the Government 
has four times more lead than it needs 
and would face a $70 million loss on dis- 
posal at present prices. Yet it was this 
same administration which added still 
another unneeded 100,000 tons of lead 
to the already bulging stockpile. Just 
where is the alleged corruption? 

RESEARCH 


On February 9, 1961, I introduced a 
bill, S. 828, which was designed to en- 
courage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of lead and zinc in the 
United States through research and de- 
velopment by authorizing the Secretary 
of Interior to contract for lead and zinc 
research. This bill was prepared by In- 
terior Department officials under the Ei- 
senhower administration at my request. 
It was patterned after the so-called uti- 
lization coal research program. And 
how did the Kennedy administration re- 
spond to this approach? It rejected it, 
saying that the Department of Interior 
already had authority to accomplish 
some of the purposes of my bill, although 
not all. I then wrote the Secretary ask- 
ing him to use this authority, but when 
the research program for the current fis- 
cal year was announced, lead and zinc 
research was put on a starvation diet by 
the Department. 

The people of the West have had just 
about enough of the highhanded and 
indifferent attitude of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration toward the mining indus- 
try. If this continues to be the approach 
of the Kennedy administration toward 
industries damaged by a flood of foreign 
imports, then I predict rough sledding 
for the President’s trade program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Wall 
Street Journal article to which I referred 
be included in the Recorp, together with 
a copy of a letter which I directed to the 
President on June 21, 1961, and copies of 
a statement that I presented to the U.S. 
Tariff Commission on January 16, 1962, 
and a statement which I gave before the 
Senate Interior Committee on July 25, 
1961. These statements show the grave 
situation that prevails in the lead-zinc 
mining industry. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UDALL KILLS HOPES oF RISE IN LEAD AND ZINC 
Tarirrs—HE INDICATES PRESIDENT STILL Or- 
POSES INCREASES, SEES TRADE ACT AIDING 
INDUSTRY—TaLK GETS COOL RECEPTION 


WasHiIncton.—Interior Secretary Udall 
dashed any hopes of the congressional min- 
ing bloc that President Kennedy might at- 
tempt to win their support for his trade pro- 
gram by raising lead and zinc tariffs. 

Responding to questions from mining bloc 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Udall asserted: “We have not 
seriously considered nor have we taken ac- 
tion in regard to duties.” In other words, 
the Kennedy administration is continuing its 
opposition to higher tariffs as a means of 
helping ailing concerns in the lead-zinc in- 
dustry. 

Instead, Mr. Udall’s prepared testimony 
attempted to woo the mining State lawmakers 
for the Kennedy tariff-cutting trade program 
by arguing that it would aid the domestic 
mining industry. His reasoning: The new 
tariff reducing powers would open up the 
European Common Market to greater US. 
industrial exports so that U.S. manufactur- 
ers would need greater quantities of minerals 
to produce these exports. 

As might be expected, there was no im- 
mediate acceptance of Mr. Udall’s thesis. 
“I don’t see where this bill offers any help” 
for the mining industry, asserted Representa- 
tive ULLMAN, Democrat, of Oregon, usually 
a stanch administration supporter but also 
a champion of the western mining indus- 
tries. 

MAJOR STUMBLING BLOCK 


The congressional mining bloc presents a 
major problem for the administration in try- 
ing to shepherd its trade bill through Con- 
gress. Some normally proadministration 
western Democrats declare privately they 
won't support the trade bill unless Mr. Ken- 
nedy either raises lead and zinc tariffs by 
Executive action or drops his opposition to a 
bill by Congres to accomplish the same thing. 
Administration spokesmen in the past have 
made it clear that Mr. Kennedy would veto 
such a bill, and Mr. Udall said nothing yes- 
terday to change this impression. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was last renewed by Congress in 1958, 
former President Eisenhower won substantial 
support from western mining State lawmak- 
ers by proposing a far-reaching minerals sub- 
sidy program. The program passed the Sen- 
ate but later was killed in the House. It 
had been expected that the Kennedy admin- 
istration, which wants broad tariffcutting 
authority under a new version of the Trade 
Act that expires June 30, would also attempt 
to salve mining legislators—perhaps by rais- 
ing lead and zinc tariffs. 

The question of a tariff rise was put to 
Mr. Udall yesterday by Representative BAKER, 
Republican of Tennessee, regarded by the 
administration as a possible supporter of its 
trade program but whose mountainous east- 
ern Tennessee district includes ailing lead- 
zinc producers. “Can you offer me any hope 
(for) effective action to restore that vital 
(lead-zinc) industry so that it can exist and 
put a Jot of people back to work?” Mr. BAKER 
asked. 

The best Mr. Udall could offer was a vague 
promise that the administration might do 
something about the present system of 
quotas on lead and zinc imports. This sys- 
tem was instituted by Mr. Eisenhower, but 
Mr. Udall conceded under questioning that 
it “hasn’t been too successful.” 

Asked after the hearing to elaborate on 
his comments on quotas, Mr. Udall asserted 
the administration is not considering a re- 
duction in the lead and zinc quotas. At 
some later date, he added, the administra- 
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tion might take another look at the flow of 
lead and zinc imports. This leaves the door 
open for one administration concession to 
the mining bloc, though it does not appear 
to be immediately in the offing or even prob- 
able in the future. 

As for raising lead and zinc tariffs, Mr. 
Udall repeated the administration argument 
that this would hurt relations with such 
lead and zinc exporting nations as Canada, 
Mexico, Peru, and Australia—‘our closest 
neighbors and closest friends.” 

In his prepared statement, the Interior 
Secretary had contended that “lower foreign 
tariffs on imports of American automobiles, 
machinery, and manufactures can only mean 
larger markets for crude materials. Further- 
more, a reduction of tariff barriers to U.S. 
manufacturers may, in total, have a greater 
favorable impact on our crude mineral in- 
dustry than direct U.S. tariff areas.” 


MINOR INFLUENCE FORECAST 


Whatever tariff reductions on minerals 
that might result from the Kennedy trade 
program would have only a minor influence 
on the domestic mining industry's competi- 
tive situation, Mr. Udall contended. More- 
over, he said the major part of U.S. mineral 
imports consists of commodities not avail- 
able in the United States in commercial 
quantities—such as nickel, chrome, tin, 
quartz, manganese, asbestos, and mica. 

Prior to Mr. Udall's appearance before the 
committee, Deputy Defense Secretary Gil- 
patric testified that passage of the Kennedy 
trade bill is regarded at the Pentagon “as 
a forward step designed to provide the ce- 
ment of the free world alliance in which 
defense has already erected the framework 
of steel.” 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALLACE F. BENNETT 
GIVEN TO THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION 
Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the 

opportunity of appearing before the Tariff 
Commission this morning to discuss the ever 
more grave economic plight of the distressed 
lead-zinc mining industry of the United 
States. As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, I gave my full support to Senate 
Resolution 206, under the authority of which 
these hearings are being conducted today 
in order to update the economic data pre- 
pared by the Tariff Commission following 
the last lead-zinc proceedings. It is my 
hope that this hearing will dramatize the 
alarming situation which confronts our 
domestic lead-zinc mines, smelters, and mills, 
to the extent that it might push the ad- 
ministration to take long overdue steps to 
assist the industry. Thus far, nothing of 
consequence has been done. 

As this Commission well knows, judging 
from its repeated findings of injury to the 
lead-zinc industry, lead and zinc miners 
throughout the entire United States are in 
serious trouble. In 1948, there were 1,346 
mines. This number had dwindled to 625 
by 1956, and in 1960 only 292 mines were 
open. In Utah, there were 81 mines in 1948, 
41 in 1956, but there were only 15 mines 
open in 1960. However, only eight firms 
filed returns with the Utah Stato Tax Com- 
mission in 1960. Just since 1955, employ- 
ment in Utah lead-zinc mines and mills has 
dropped from 1,677 to 900, while employment 
in smelters has dropped from 733 to 400. 

These depressing statistics do not tell the 
full story, although what they show is bad 
enough. In 1955, the total net proceeds of 
lead-zinc operations in Utah was $2,997,000, 
but by 1960 this had dropped to $383,000. 
In determining net proceeds under Utah law, 
a mining company may not deduct certain 
expenses such as Federal income and social 
security taxes, salaries of corporate officers, 
interest, mining royalties, depletion, cost of 
insurance other than workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and several other important expenses. 
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Consequently, since 1958 virtually every 
lead-zinc mining operation in Utah has been 
operating at a loss. 

The situation presently confronting the 
United Park City Mines Co. is typical of 
that facing other Utah operations. It has 
just completed its sixth consecutive year of 
deficit operations. The company does this 
in order to preserve its vast mineworkings 
and maintain a nucleus of its complex or- 
ganization. Consequently, the number of 
employees dropped from 236 in 1955 to 154 
in 1961. Moreover, United Park intended to 
close operations entirely, except for block 
leasing, on January 1, 1962. However, at 
the request of the local union and the com- 
pany supervisors, it was agreed that the com- 
pany would try to continue operations with 
20 less employees. The company is now 
operating on a month-to-month basis, with 
the understanding that a full layoff will not 
take place as long as it can break even, This 
is regrettably typical of the other seven Utah 
lead-zine mines. 

This fall I visited Park City, which was 
once one of the great mining centers of 
America. In great part because the Fed- 
eral Government has persisted in a policy 
of favoring and fostering foreign producers, 
this great area is but a skeleton of what 
it once was. If these misguided policies 
are continued, it will be a ghost town. 

Before 1950 the Salt Lake-Tooele County 
area was the greatest nonferrous smelting 
center in the United States. Since that 
time, the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. smelters at Murray and the U.S. Smelt- 
ing, Refining & Mining Co.’s smelter at 
Midvale have closed down. Only one smelter 
remains today—the International Smelting 
& Refining Co.’s plant at Tooele. The only 
remaining lead-zinc mill in the State is 
the U.S. Smelting’s plant at Midvale. Un- 
less the present administration bestirs itself 
to take more helpful action toward assisting 
the domestic lead-zine industry than the ill- 
conceived and wholly inadequate small pro- 
ducers’ subsidy bill, the proceedings today 
will be little more than a funeral. The sub- 
sidy bill will probaby do more harm to Utah 
miners than good, even assuming that Con- 
gress appropriates funds to implement it. 

The present import quotas on lead and 
gine are far too high. This is best demon- 
strated by the continuing depressing effects 
which imports have had on the domestic 
price. In 1961, lead sold at 3½ cents per 
pound less than during the base period 
of 1953-57 used in the quota determination. 
Meanwhile, consumption has decreased, 
while lead stocks have remained 50,000 to 
100,000 tons higher than normal. At the 
same time, the price of zinc has fluctuated 
slightly above and below the low level of 
the base period. Only recently has it 
moved but one-quarter of a cent above the 
base. Similarly, zinc consumption has 
dropped since the base period. 

All in all, it is a most forbidding picture. 
It is encouraging that the Tariff Commis- 
sion has repeatedly recognized its serious- 
ness, and if the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to grant relief had been followed, I 
am confident that the problem would not 
now be so serious. I know that your find- 
ings of fact in the present hearings will 
fortify and show the wisdom of your pre- 
vious recommendations. It is my sincere 
hope that these findings will have some 
persuasive effect and elicit a degree of sym- 
pathy from the present administration. 

I ask that a table which I have had pre- 
pared, showing certain lead-zinc statistics 
for Utah from 1955 to 1961, together with 
a letter sent to me by S. K. Droubay, vice 
president and general manager of the United 
Park City Mines, be included in the Com- 
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mission record for its study following my 
remarks. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALLACE F, BENNETT 
GIVEN BEFORE THE SENATE INTERIOR COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you this morn- 
ing in support of S. 1747 of which I have 
had the honor to be a cosponsor with the 
chairmen of both the full committee and the 
subcommittee. This bill holds out the only 
hope for the economically depressed lead- 
zinc industry in our Western States, and 
specifically in Utah. Our lead-zinc miners 
and mine operators in the West are being 
drowned in a flood of lead-zinc imports 
from foreign countries. They have had lit- 
tle sympathy from any administration dur- 
ing the past three decades. The recent July 
21 report of the Department of Interior flatly 
rejecting S. 1747, conclusively shows that the 
Kennedy administration is no exception and 
that it has all but written off the lead-zinc 
mining industry in the Western States. Un- 
less Congress acts and acts soon, this hear- 
ing will be, at best, a wake for the industry 
and we can proceed from here to dedicate 
the grave. 

WESTERN MINERS HAVE SUFFERED THE 
GREATEST LOSS 

Our western miners and mine operators 
have had to bear almost the total loss of 
markets caused by the great increase in im- 
ports from abroad. This discrimination 
must cease. Comparing the average domes- 
tic production of lead-zine of the 1947-49 
period with the domestic production of 1960, 
the loss of production in areas other than 
the Western States was just 51,080 tons, or 
15 percent of the total loss. But the loss of 
production of the Western States was a 
shocking 85 percent, or 287,666 tons. This 
means a direct loss to western miners of $46 
million in 1960 alone. 


UTAH’S DEPRESSED LEAD-ZINC INDUSTRY 


Where domestic lead-zinc mines and mills 
had 24,777 employees in 1952, there were only 
9,769 in 1959 and fewer now, a decrease of 
61 percent. In Utah, the number of em- 
ployees in our lead-zinc mines has dropped 
from 3,118 in 1948 to less than 1,000 today. 
Where Utah had over 100 mines operating in 
1948, there are only 6 today, and 3 of them 
are small mines combined under one man- 
agement. Our Utah lead-zinc industry is an 
island of depression in a sea of national 
prosperity. 

TARIFF COMMISSION UNANIMOUSLY FINDS 

INJURY 

The Tariff Commission unanimously found 
in May 1954, in April 1958, and again in 
March 1960, that the lead-zinc industry is 
suffering serious injury because of excessive 
imports. I think all of our people recognize 
that we must import lead and zinc to meet 
our needs but not in the vast quantities 
now permitted to reach our shores, since it 
is having the effect of depressing the price 
of lead-zinc in domestic markets. It is par- 
ticularly unfair that western miners should 
bear almost the full burden of this impact. 
It is imperative for us to preserve a stable 
domestic lead-zinc industry in the interest 
of our national security. 

We must have a reliable source of supply 
and it seems only fair and reasonable to per- 
mit our domestic industry to have 50 per- 
cent of the American market. Yet, at the 
present time, imports of lead exceed domestic 
production by 110,000 tons. Imports of zinc 
in 1960 exceeded domestic mine production 
by 70,000 tons. This flood of imports has 
caused a sharp drop in prices which makes it 
impossible for our Utah miners and mining 
operations to make a profit. 
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KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION'S PROGRAM—A 
RETURN TO FAILURE 

Against this serious backdrop of depres- 
sion in the lead-zinc industry, I think the 
Utah miners and mine operators may be 
forgiven for believing that what purports to 
be a program offered by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is worth virtually nothing at 
all. First of all, the administration rejects 
S. 1747, which would give domestic miners 
a price of 13% cents per pound for lead and 
1414 cents per pound for zinc. This com- 
bined price is the minimum which must be 
received by the western lead-zinc mine oper- 
ators if they are to have a successful econom- 
ic operation. Contrast these prices, however, 
with the price which has prevailed for sev- 
eral months of 11 cents for lead and 11% 
cents for zinc. These prices under the bill 
would be achieved by a permanent tariff on 
lead and zinc of 2 cents per pound, com- 
pared with the present rate of 1.0625 cents 
for lead and 0.7 cent for zinc. In addition, 
should the domestic price for either metal 
go below 13% cents an additional 2 cents 
flexible tarif would be applied, to be re- 
moved when the domestic price rises above 
144% cents per pound. 

The administration offers as a substitute 
for S. 1747 a four-point program: 

1. Temporary continuation of the present 
quantitative import quota program. 

2. A barter arrangement under which the 
United States would exchange surplus agri- 
culture products for lead stocks held outside 
the United States. 

3. A temporary program of limited sub- 
sidies to small producers. 

4. Creation of a special task force to gather 
data. 

The barter and import quota programs 
constitute a return to programs that have 
been tried and failed. The quotas are set so 
high that our shores are being flooded with 
imports of lead-zinc. In Utah alone, there 
has been a decline of over 13 percent in lead- 
zinc metal production since quotas were 
imposed on October 1, 1958. Employment 
has dropped over 13 percent in the same 
period, with resulting hardship to miners 
and their families. In the last 2 years, 
two custom lead-zinc mills wore closed and 
a lead smelter and custom ore sampler have 
been dismantled. Where Utah 10 years ago 
had three custom lead smelters, three cus- 
tom lead-zinc mills and one independent 
custom ore sampler, we now have only one 
lead smelter, one lead-zinc mill and no ore 
samplers. 

The barter program was completely dis- 
credited when it was applied in 1955-56. All 
that barter accomplished then was to stimu- 
late foreign production. As a result, imports 
reached an all-time high in the years 1956 
through 1958, amassing commercial sur- 
pluses which have never been liquidated. 
Such a program would add 300,000 tons of 
lead-zinc to the huge supply already in the 
Federal stockpile. In all, it would waste $60 
million of Federal funds. Any temporary 
benefit which might result would not reach 
the miners who are the ones who need help. 
On the contrary, the benefits would go to 
the two or three large producers who hold 
excess stocks. The end result of barter 
would be merely a subsidy to foreign pro- 
ducers. 

The third point in the administration’s 
program calls for temporary subsidies to 
small producers. This would be of virtually 
no use to the lead-zine mining operations in 
the State of Utah. None of the few remain- 
ing existing producers would qualify for 
assistance, with one exception, under the so- 
called Edmondson subsidy bill endorsed by 
the President. 

The subsidy recommendation by the ad- 
ministration is most curious. On the first 
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page of the administration report, the use 
of subsidies is vigorously criticized. The 
report correctly points out that this would 
bring on the market substantial additional 
tonnages and would stimulate production of 
marginal mines. Let me say in all candor 
that I agree with the administration. 

But then on the third page, the adminis- 
tration recommends the adoption of a pro- 
gram of the very substitutes it earlier at- 
tacked. This is surprising to say the least. 

Let me make it clear that I as one Senator 
will not support any limited subsidy pro- 
gram to small producers unless the flexible 
tariff provisions of S, 1747 are enacted. 

As for a task force to study mining prob- 
lems, our mining industry has been studied 
to death. We need affirmative action—not 
more paper work. 

If this disastrous trend is allowed to con- 
tinue it will not be long before the United 
States will be totally dependent upon for- 
eign imports. Likewise our lead-zinc in- 
dustry in the Western States will be dead. 
Therefore I urge early favorable action by 
this committee to approve S. 1747 which is 
the only real hope for the survival of the 
lead-zinc industry. 

I hereby request that the committee in- 
clude in the hearing record the attached 
statement prepared by S. K. Droubay, vice 
president and general manager of the United 
Park City Mines Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
who is unable to be here this morning. Mr. 
Droubay is also president of the Utah Min- 
ing Association and fully endorses S. 1747. 

JUNE 21, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: If the economically 
distressed lead-zinc mining industry of 
America is compelled to wait many more 
weeks for agreement on an administration 
program, there will soon be no lead-zine in- 
dustry, particularly in the West. 

I am greatly concerned that your adminis- 
tration was unable to present a program be- 
fore the House Interior Committee lead-zinc 
hearings originally scheduled for June 16. I 
sincerely hope that you will be prepared to 
offer an affirmative program in the immediate 
future and specifically that you will support 
S. 1747 which I have the privilege of co- 
sponsoring with Senator ANDERSON. An iden- 
tical bill, H.R. 4316, has been introduced by 

an ASPINALL. These bills hold out 
the only real hope for the survival of the 
lead-zine industry, particularly of the West. 

Our western miners and mine operators 
have had to bear almost the total loss of 
markets caused by the great increase in im- 
ports from abroad. This discrimination must 
cease. Comparing the average domestic 
production of lead-zinc of the 1947-49 period 
with the domestic production of 1960, the 
loss of production in areas other than the 
Western States was just 61,080 tons, or 15 
percent of the total loss. But the loss of 
production of the Western States was a 
shocking 85 percent, or 287,666 tons. This 
means a direct loss to western miners of $46 
million in 1950 alone. 

Where domestic lead-zinc mines and mills 
had 24,777 employees in 1952, there were only 
9,769 in 1959 and fewer now, a decrease of 
61 percent. In Utah, the number of em- 
ployees in our lead-zine mines has dropped 
from 3,118 in 1948 to less than 1,000 today. 

Where Utah had many mines operating 
in 1948, there are only six today, and three of 
them are small mines combined under one 
management. Our Utah lead-zine industry 
is an island of depression in a sea of na- 
tional prosperity. 

The situation in Utah is growing increas- 
ingly grave. Various remedies have been 
tried including stockpile purchases and 
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barter, but they proved to be nothing but 
temporary palliatives. At the present time, 
the Federal Government has an import quota 
system which is not doing the job. The 
quotas on foreign imports are far too high. 
In Utah alone, there has been a decline of 
over 13 percent in lead-zinc metal production 
since quotas were imposed on October 1, 
1958. Employment has dropped over 13 
percent in the same period, with resulting 
hardship to miners and their families. In 
the last 2 years, two custom lead-zinc mills 
were closed and a lead smelter and custom 
ore sampler have been dismantled. Where 
Utah 10 years ago had three custom lead 
smelters, three custom lead-zinc mills and 
one independent custom ore sampler, we now 
have only one lead smelter, one lead-zinc 
mill and no ore samplers. 

The conclusion is obvious: the quotas as 
applied have not benefited Utah or any 
western mines. Foreign imports continue to 
depress the domestic price to a point where 
none of our Utah mines can operate at a 
profit. They only continue to operate be- 
cause shutdown expenses would be greater 
than their present annual operating losses. 
The companies, to keep losses down, have 
been forced to drastically cut exploration 
and development work and to high-grade 
their ore. At best this can only be a holding 
operation. Our patience and survival capac- 
ity are rapidly dwindling. 

The Tariff Commission unanimously found 
in November 1963, 1957, January 1960, and 
September 1960, that the lead-zinc industry 
is suffering serious injury because of exces- 
sive imports. I think all of our people rec- 
ognize that we must import lead and zinc 
to meet our needs but not in the vast quan- 
tities now permitted to reach our shores, 
since it is having the effect of depressing the 
price of lead-zinc in domestic markets. It is 
particularly unfair that western miners 
should bear almost the full burden of this 
impact. 

It is imperative for us to preserve a stable 
domestic lead-zinc industry in the interest 
of our national security. 

We must have a reliable source of supply 
and it seems only fair and reasonable to 
permit our domestic industry to have 50 
percent of the American market. Yet, at 
the present time, imports of lead exceed 
domestic production by 110,000 tons. Im- 
ports of zinc in 1960 exceeded domestic mine 
production by 70,000 tons. This flood of im- 
ports has caused a sharp drop in prices 
which makes it impossible for the Utah min- 
ers and mining operations to make a profit. 

The situation facing our lead-zinc miners, 
therefore, is acute and I respectfully urge 
that you take immediate action in support of 
S. 1747. It would guarantee for domestic 
production a price of 13½ cents for lead and 
14½ cents for zinc. This will be accom- 
plished by a permanent tariff on lead and 
zinc of 2 cents per pound, compared with 
the present rate of 1.0625 cents for lead and 
0.7 cents for zinc. In addition, should the 
domesite price for either metal go below 1314 
an additional 2 cents flexible tariff would 
be applied, to be removed when the domes- 
tic price rises above 144% cents per pound. 

Let me emphasize that the Edmondson 
bill, which would provide a subsidy for 
small lead-zinc miners, would be of virtually 
no use to the lead-zinc industry of Utah. 
Secondly, the barter program recently pro- 
posed by our State Department would be of 
doubtful value to our domestic miners. All 
it would do is use American taxpayers’ 
money to buy up the surplus lead and zinc 
for our stockpile, a surplus created by exces- 
sive imports from abroad. Barters can only 
be of temporary help. 

If this disastrous trend is allowed to con- 
tinue, it will not be long before the United 
States will be totally dependent upon for- 
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eign imports. Immediate favorable action 
by the administration is imperative. 
With Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 
DURING RECESS OF SENATE 


During the delivery of Mr. HILL’S 
speech, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
briefly, without losing his right to the 
fioor? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Montana, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor, and with the further under- 
standing that the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Montana may appear at the 
end of my speech, because I would not 
want the remarks of the Senator to in- 
terfere in any way with this magnificent, 
commanding statement by Andrew 
Jackson. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Far be it from me 
to interfere in any way with the speech 
of the Senator from Alabama, except in 
certain fields, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President of the Senate 
and the President pro tempore may be 
given the privilege of signing bills, reso- 
lutions, and related matters during the 
recess of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, does the Senator 
from Montana plan to have the Senate 
recess until Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Alabama should 
have made a parliamentary inquiry at 
that point. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “A REPORT 
OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POL- 
ICY AND OPERATIONS” 


During the delivery of Mr. HILL’s 
speech, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I report an original resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed, with il- 
lustrations, one thousand additional copies 
of a report submitted by Senator ELLENDER 
to the Committee on Appropriations entitled 
“A Report of United States Foreign Policy 
and Operations.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 318) was considered and 
agreed to. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. I look forward to his con- 
tinuation of that magnificent speech by 
President Andrew Jackson. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


During the delivery of Mr. HILL’S 
speech, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon without losing my right to 
the floor, and that her remarks appear 
at the conclusion of mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when two ranchers in eastern Oregon 
come together to buy and sell a horse, 
they generally meet on equal terms. 
The buyer is more likely than not to 
know as much about horses as the seller. 
Despite this equality, the common law 
has, for hundreds of years, protected 
even this buyer from the seller’s decep- 
tion and misrepresentation and, some- 
times, from the buyer’s own mistakes. 

The Portland housewife who shops for 
her family does not meet on equal terms 
the industries who produce and sell to 
her. She knows less about the contents 
of a box of crackers than the firm that 
produced and packaged the crackers. 
She knows far less about the thera- 
peutic value or undesirable side effects 
of the miracle drug than the firm that 
developed and marketed the drug. She 
may have no comprehension of the true 
cost of credit that the finance company 
sells her. And, as if these deficiencies 
of knowledge were not handicap enough, 
industries spend millions of dollars to in- 
duce her to buy their products, inform- 
ing her of the facts she needs to know 
only as it suits their purpose. Yet, the 
Government has often failed to provide 
the consumer with even the horse 
trader’s minimal protection against de- 
ception, misrepresentation, and mistake. 

However, this administration has 
moved with remarkable speed and vigor 
to place the consumer on a parity with 
the sellers of products and goods. The 
administration has sternly policed de- 
ception and misrepresentation within 
the existing framework of legislation and 
has acted to educate the consumer to 
avoid mistake. 

The President’s consumer message de- 
livered to Congress today is an extraor- 
dinary document. It illuminates the 
entire spectrum of consumer needs, from 
the need to be informed so as to be 
capable of choosing wisely, to the need 
to be protected from hazards to life 
itself. 

A few particular points in the Presi- 
dent’s message are worth commenting 
on, aside from comments on the message 
in its entirety. 

I now read from the President’s 
message: 

If consumers are offered inferior products, 
if prices are exorbitant, if drugs are unsafe 
or worthless, if the consumer is unable to 
choose on an informed basis, then his dollar 
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is wasted, his health and safety may be 
threatened, and the national interest suffers. 


At another point in his very fine mes- 
sage the President stated: 

The consumer typically cannot know 
whether drug preparations meet minimum 
standards of safety, quality, and efficacy. 
He usually does not know how much he pays 
for consumer credit; whether one prepared 
food has more nutritional value than an- 
other; whether the performance of a product 
will in fact meet his needs; or whether the 
“large economy size” is really a bargain. 


I was especially interested in the Presi- 
dent’s outlining of four rights that con- 
sumers can expect of their Government. 
I do not know whether the President was 
thinking of the Four Freedoms, but these 
four points rather parallel them: 

(1) The right to safety—to be protected 
against the marketing of goods which are 
hazardous to health or life. 

(2) The right to be informed—to be pro- 
tected against fraudulent, deceitful, or gross- 
ly misleading information, advertising, label- 
ing, or other practices, and to be given the 
facts he needs to make an informed choice. 

(3) The right to choose—to be assured, 
wherever possible, access to a variety of 
products and services at competitive prices; 
and in those industries in which competition 
is not workable and Government regulation 
is substituted, an assurance of satisfactory 
quality and service at fair prices. 

(4) The right to be heard—to be assured 
that consumer interests will receive full and 
sympathetic consideration in the formulation 
of Government policy, and fair and expedi- 
tious treatment in its administrative 
tribunals. 


Mr. President, I commend the Presi- 
dent's support of Senator Doucras' truth 
in lending bill, Senator Kerauver’s drug 
bill, and Senator Hart's efforts to abol- 
ish deception in packaging and labeling; 
and I note with particular gratitude the 
President’s decision to create a Con- 
sumers Advisory Council to provide, as 
I have long sought, a voice for the con- 
sumer in the councils of government. 

Many of my colleagues in the Senate 
are justly famed as horse traders, and 
a few as cattlemen; but I doubt that 
even they can meet on equal terms the 
producers and sellers of mid-20th cen- 
tury goods in the mid-20th century mar- 
ketplace. Moreover, I urge them, when 
evaluating the need for the President’s 
program, to think not in terms of them- 
selves, but in terms of the millions of 
consumers, like myself, who without the 
aid of government to redress the in- 
equality of the marketplace, will con- 
tinue to be the victims of deception, mis- 
representation, and uninformed mistake. 


WEST-EAST TRADE IS BOON TO 
CANADIAN SEAPORT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
news that the port of Vancouver, in 
British Columbia, is setting records as 
the busiest harbor on the west coast of 
North America is not likely to be greeted 
by applause in my home city of Portland, 
Oreg. It is not that we would deny pros- 
perity and trade activity to our northern 
neighbors on the Pacific coast. Quite 
the contrary, Expansion of commerce 
is of benefit to an entire western region 
with interconnected economic ties. 
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However, in coastal areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest there is grave concern 
over U.S. policies which have thrust our 
British Columbia friends into a position 
of trade dominance. The factors were 
cited in a brief news item which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 11, 1962. I quote from the 
article: 

The big oceangoing freighters, flying the 
flags of scores of nations, anchor under 
steam waiting for berths. Vancouver has 
always been a major shipper of goods around 
the world, but grain for Communist China 
is now putting it over the top. 


Flags of foreign vessels are also seen 
in the great port of Portland, Oreg., the 
harbor which taps the great inland 
empire of the Pacific Northwest. But, 
unlike many of the foreign ships in Van- 
couver, these in Portland are not en- 
gaged in transporting lumber to Atlantic 
seaboard markets. Canada does not 
have a Jones Act which prohibits the 
coastal and intercoastal shipment of 
goods in foreign-owned vessels. We do. 
One result has been to enhance the At- 
lantic coast market for lumber produced 
in British Columbia. In 1961, British 
Columbia lumber shipments to eastern 
U.S. ports topped Washington-Oregon- 
California movements by about 200 mil- 
lion board feet. The British Columbia 
shipments were reported up 17 percent 
from those in 1960. Sales from west 
coast mills sagged by more than one- 
fourth. 

British Columbia’s gains result mostly 
from an estimated $7 to $12 advantage 
per thousand board feet on water ship- 
ments. U.S. lumber going by water to 
any U.S. port must move in American 
ships, under terms of the Jones Act, and 
under charges that are much higher than 
those when shipped in foreign bottoms. 
The practical effect of the Jones Act is 
that it causes American commodity ship- 
pers to subsidize, through higher rates, 
the American merchant marine in the 
coastal and intercoastal trade. Consid- 
ering the decline in American inter- 
coastal steamship operations, perhaps 
the time has come to review any con- 
tinuing need for the Jones Act. 

Another factor in Vancouver's surging 
trade is the Canadian policy for ship- 
ment of wheat to Communist China. It 
is my understanding that the Canadian 
Government and the People’s Republic 
of China concluded a transaction by 
which China will receive some 6 million 
tons of wheat, barley, and flour before 
the end of 1963. Canada will receive 
payment in sterling for the shipments, 
said to be valued at $362 million. 

For various reasons, it appears unlikely 
that our own policy with respect to the 
export embargo on our surplus wheat to 
Red China will change, regardless of 
whether the Peiping Government were 
in a position to pay us in dollars or in 
currency convertible into dollars. Thus, 
the port of Vancouver has prospects for 
continued prosperity and activity in sup- 
plying the Red China wheat market. 
Until steps are taken to offset the ship- 
ping-cost advantage caused by the Jones 
Act, the British Columbia port will also 
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benefit from heavy lumber traffic to the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, along with my 
remarks, an article entitled “Vancouver 
Sets Records as Port,” which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 11, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vancouver SETS RECORD AS PORT 

VANCOUVER, B.C., March 10.—A seemingly 
endless formation of deep-sea ships is hum- 
ming a busy dollar-cargo chanty for the port 
of Vancouver. 

It’s one that spells out records as the 
busiest harbor on the west coast of North 
America and probably the world’s greatest 
grain-shipping center—for the present at 
least. 

The big oceangoing freighters, flying the 
flags of scores of nations, anchor under steam 
waiting for berths. Port officials estimate 
that each leaves an average of $10,000 in 
fuel, food, berthage, and other fees in the 
average 314-day stay here. 

Vancouver has always been a major shipper 
of goods around the world, but grain for 
Communist China now is putting it over 
the top. 

A record total of 77 ships—the average is 
150 a month—cleared Vancouver in February. 
They carried away a record total of 18,764,878 
bushels of grain, and more than 25 of the 
shiploads went to China in fulfillment of 
that country’s multimillion-bushels orders 
for Canadian grain. 

Port officials expect Vancouver's 58 berths 
in the 20-mile-long natural harbor to be 
going at capacity in a record 1962. 

The port handled a record of 14,040,346 tons 
of general cargo in 1961, of which 4,750,588 
tons was grain. This compared with a total 
of 12,380,431 tons in 1960. 

In terms of total dry cargo, officials say 
Vancouver handles almost as much as 11 of 
the U.S. Pacific ports put together. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR SMITH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
let me make a brief statement regarding 
one of our most distinguished and out- 
standing colleagues, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, BENJAMIN A, SMITH 
II, who has served so ably as a Senator 
of the United States since December 27, 
1960. 

Our colleague—who, by the way, is 
only 46 years of age—has concluded not 
to seek reelection this year, and will 
voluntarily leave this body late in the 
present year. 

It has been my good fortune to meet 
with him in conferences on legislative 
proposals, and to sit close to him in the 
Senate Chamber, and also to participate 
in proceedings in this Chamber on many 
occasions when our colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator Smrru, has been 
presiding over the deliberations of the 
Senate, at the request of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

I know I voice the views of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle—Sen- 
ators of the majority and the minority 
that Ben Smirx has earned the respect 
and admiration of all of us. Citizens of 
Massachusetts have every reason to be 
proud of the manner in which Senator 
Smirx has represented their great and 
historic commonwealth, following the 
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time he was appointed to complete the 
unexpired term of Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, now our Chief Executive. 

Ben A. SMrrf II has a fine background 
for important public service in any ca- 
pacity. He attended Governor Dummer 
Academy following his graduation from 
Gloucester public schools and attended 
and graduated from Harvard University 
with a degree of bachelor of science. 
He has been a successful manufacturer. 
He is married. He and his wife, Bar- 
bara, have five children. 

In addition to his fine service for his 
country as a dedicated public servant in 
the Senate of the United States, he en- 
tered the U.S. Navy in 1941 and served 
throughout World War II. Later, the 
citizens of his native city, Gloucester 
elected him mayor. 

While it is not given to me to see into 
the future, nor do I have a prescient 
eye to observe what may occur in Mas- 
sachusetts and the Nation throughout 
the next 10, 20, or 30 years, I feel certain 
that our colleague, who has demon- 
strated such great ability and industry, 
will be called upon for important public 
service in the future; and knowing him 
as I do, I feel he will respond to this call 
regardless of any financial or personal 
sacrifice that might entail. 

May I express not only my fervent 
hope, but the hopes and wishes of all of 
us, that BENJAMIN A. SmirH may have 
many healthy, happy, and successful 
years in all things and in whatever en- 
deavor he pursues following the time 
he leaves the Senate. 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is a disgrace that the richest Nation 
in the world has permitted perhaps 2 
million of its citizens to live and work 
under conditions of virtual peonage. I 
refer to our migrant farm laborers, who 
are among the forgotten Americans of 
our time. 

These Americans work for a shock- 
ingly low wage, averaging less than 
$1,000 a year. They cannot qualify for 
local public health and welfare services. 
They rarely see a doctor, and their chil- 
dren seldom are received in local schools. 
Despite laws to protect them, their chil- 
dren too often are worked long hours 
under searing sun. In some cases even 
6- and 7-year olds work in the fields to 
help their parents eke out an existence, 
or their days are spent sitting in the 
fields watching their parents toil from 
dawn to dark. Home to them is one 
bleak decrepit shack after another. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Writrams] deserves the 
commendation of all Americans for the 
magnificent work he has done and is 
doing in bringing this problem to the at- 
tention of the public and in taking action 
to remedy it. Five bills to help alleviate 
these shocking conditions were reported 
out of the subcommittee of which he is 
chairman and passed by the Senate dur- 
ing the last session. They are now 
pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

State and local governments and or- 
ganizations have in many instances 
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acted to aid these people. However, in 
many localities, there is no responsible 
State or local force at work to render 
this needful public service. Anyway, 
this is a national problem concerning all 
Americans, and we cannot bury our 
heads in the’ sand and pretend it does 
not exist. We must go further in aiding 
these underprivileged, undernourished, 
underpaid, overworked fellow citizens, 
and their children. 

To this end, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] has introduced 
legislation to expand and stabilize em- 
ployment in agriculture, and to provide 
for these migratory workers minimum 
wage levels, housing loans, collective 
bargaining rights, and day-care centers 
for their children. Incidentally, their 
infant mortality rate is twice that of the 
rest of our population, and few migrant 
children are immunized against disease. 

This legislative program should be 
acted upon during this session of Con- 
gress. With each month that goes by 
without our doing so, thousands of chil- 
dren of migratory workers are denied 
the right to a better life while their 
parents continue to toil under deplorable 
conditions. 

Action must be taken by Congress im- 
mediately to bring these people and their 
children into the 20th century. It is 
true that they are a comparatively small 
minority in a nation of 180 million per- 
sons; nevertheless they are significant 
beyond their numbers. If we believe in 
economic and social justice for all 
Americans, it must include these 2 
million people. 

President Kennedy pointed the way in 
his agricultural message this year when 
he said, “We seek to end rural poverty.” 
In the words of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, we must— 
accomplish in agriculture what we, as a 
nation, have already accomplished in most 
other sectors of our economy—the restora- 
tion of respect and dignity, based on good 
wages, good working conditions, steady em- 
ployment, educational opportunities, and 
the extension of public health and welfare 
services to the men, women, and children 
who labor for hire in American agriculture. 


In doing these things, Americans will 
prove to the world that ours is a nation 
where no one is forgotten, where the 
young have faith and their elders have 
hope, and where all working men and 
women may have every reason to trust 
and love their government and be trusted 
by it. 


JAY N. “DING” DARLING 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 12, Iowa lost one of her famous 
sons. I refer to Jay N. “Ding” Darling, 
of Des Moines, long-time cartoonist for 
the Des Moines Register and a 1924 and 
1943 winner of the Pulitzer Prize. Dur- 
ing his 85 years, “Ding” contributed 
much to the Nation’s thinking, partic- 
ularly in the area of his greatest inter- 
est—conservation. The last letter I 
received from him, dated December 16, 
1961, echoed one of his favorite pro- 
grams: 

I still think it would be grand to have a 
national park in this Missourl River Valley 
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where the Army Engineers are establishing 
reservoirs and lakes, or better yet clear along 
the Lewis and Clark trail. 


In the February 13 edition of the Des 
Moines Register, there appeared a lead 
editorial which pays fitting tribute to 
this beloved Iowan, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Jay DARLING 


Although 12 years have passed since Jay 
Darling retired as the Register’s cartoonist, 
he continued to come frequently to his 
studio in our building, and he never lost 
his buoyant interest in people and causes. 

So to many of us who had worked with 
him he still seemed a member of the staff 
when he died Monday morning. 

It is tempting to speak of him now in 
eulogistic terms, but few things would have 
embarrassed him more than a eulogy. And 
nothing we could say now would add to the 
prestige and stature of an artist who had 
been recognized for decades as a leading 
American cartoonist, who had twice been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize, and whose posi- 
tion was established, long before his death, 
in the tradition of the great cartoonists and 
satirists reaching back from Thomas Nast to 
Daumier. 

It seems, therefore, a more appropriate 
tribute to try to identify some of the char- 
acteristics of Ding's“ achievement. 

Those who worked close to “Ding” were 
always impressed first by how hard he 
worked. Everyone knew he had a great tal- 
ent—talent that few men are privileged to 
have. Only those who observed him knew 
that his working habits, his intense concen- 
tration, the exacting standards he set for 
himself, were as much responsible for his 
success as his talent. 

Several times during his career, Ding used 
as a theme the thought that the American 
Continent was not developed with a 40-hour 
week. He did not mean that he wanted to 
turn back the clock to the 12-hour day or 
the 7-day week. It was his way of stating 
vividly a deep conviction that there can be 
no creative production without a respect for 
work and a satisfaction in the performance 
of it. 

No one had to work close to Ding to know 
that he had integrity, strong convictions, 
and the courage to express his views. He 
once said, “My convictions may not be worth 
much to the world, but they are my own, 
and if I am going to go through life express- 
ing anybody’s convictions, they are going to 
be mine.” 

It was this quality which gave force and 
vigor and originality to his work and made 
him a major influence in the life of his era. 
Whether readers agreed with him or not, 
they found him provocative. 

Along with forthrightness and courage 
Ding brought to his drawing board the sup- 

virtues of humor, tolerance and per- 
spective. 

His satire could be sharp. He could punc- 
ture a pompous figure with a few strokes. 
He could quickly ridicule a silly idea. But he 
rarely drew in anger. He once said that he 
had made it a practice to stay away from 
the drawing board when he was angry. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote, 
“It is required of a man that he should take 
part in the actions and passions of his time, 
at the peril of being judged not to have 
lived.” 

No journalist has more vigorously, skill- 
fully, and joyously taken part in the actions 
and passions of his time than Jay Darling. 
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Above everything else, Ding had a wonder- 
ful zest for living, a love for people, a delight 
with the world. It was characteristic of him 
that he could not think of leaving without 
a final, warm goodbye which we print in his 
old place on the front page this morning. 

It is never possible to measure the in- 
fluence of an articulate man who speaks his 
views forcefully, and we will never be able 
to measure the influence of Jay Darling. 
All we know is that because of him millions 
of people have looked at the problems of our 
times from a fresh point of view, with a 
sharper perspective, a new insight. And we 
know that influence of this type does not 
stop when today’s paper is discarded. It 
goes on and on subtly into the future, its 
origin perhaps forgotten but its force for- 
ever effective. 


FARM JOURNAL READER POLL 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, today I 
received a letter from Carroll P. Streeter, 
editor of the Farm Journal, dated March 
14, 1962, enclosing a reprint of an article 
which will appear in the April 1962 edi- 
tion of the Farm Journal, covering the 
results of a poll taken by the editors of 
the Farm Journal regarding the agricul- 
tural programs. 

Mr. President, I think it is highly sig- 
nificant that although the poll has not 
been completed the first 10,000 answers 
seem to indicate an overwhelming reac- 
tion on the part of farmers throughout 
the entire United States against a com- 
pulsory quota program such as that set 
forth in the Freeman program, recently 
introduced in the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from Mr. Streeter and the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FARM JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, 1962. 
Hon. Jack R. MILLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: What do farmers themselves 
want in the way of a farm p:i —all 
farmers, regardless of party or farm-organ- 
ization affiliation? 

Farm Journal, the national farm news 
magazine, asked them in its March issue, 
and the volume and speed of response were 
amazing. Four days after the magazine 
came from the press we had 4,000 ballots 
back in Philadelphia (and some of this time 
was taken up by the mail in both directions). 
Within 6 days we had 11,000. At the end 
of 2 weeks we were all but buried in more 
than 50,000 and they’re still coming. 

Enclosed is the result on 10,000—all we've 
had time to count so far. We'll go on and 
count the rest, but we know the figures won’t 
change significantly. We tabulate them by 
States, by region, by commodity and by age. 
All of this will appear as a feature article in 
our April issue, accompanied by our editorial 
opinion which you'll find on the back of the 
folder. All 3 million readers of Farm Journal 
will get this report next week; we thought 
you might like an advance look. 

As we say in our editorial, polls, especially 
mail polls, can be faulted in many ways. 
However, the results of this one were so de- 
cisive that even after they are discounted 
for this reason or that they are still mighty 
eloquent. We've done farm-policy polls 
before, in 1959 and 1957. The thing that 
amazes us is how consistently farmers vote 
on somewhat similar questions each time. 
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The conclusion can only be, after awhile, 
that this is no fluke. Farm Journal itself 
doesn't agree with the group that says it 
wants the Government clear out. This and 
the No. 2 choice both got a heavy vote. The 
result that we think is clearest is the em- 
phatic “no” vote on No. 1. 
Sincerely, 
CARROLL F. STREETER, 
Editor. 
How You VoTED 

How does your choice compare with these 
10,000 readers who voted on 3 different 
farm plans presented here last month? 

If those Farm Journal readers who wrote 
us are typical, the Nation’s farmers are over- 
whelmingly opposed to tighter controls and 
compulsory quotas on what they raise. 

Only 4 percent—4 out of 100—who voted 
in Farm Journal’s March poll favored a com- 
pulsory quota program (the main ingredient 
of the administration’s farm plan). 

Of our readers responding, 44 percent voted 
for an expanded voluntary land retirement 
program. And 52 percent voted to get the 
Government clear out. 

We were deluged with ballots—50,000 in the 
first 2 weeks; and still coming. In order 
to get the results in time for this issue of 
Farm Journal, we could count only 10,000 
ballots. We took these as they arrived, in 
proportion to the number of subscribers by 
States. 

How the United States voted on the three 
choices: 

1. Compulsory Government quotas on 
what I could sell, or how much land I could 
farm; stiff penalties, support prices at, or 
above, present levels, 4 percent. 

2. Expanded voluntary land retirement 
program to cut crop production; no com- 
pulsory quotas or allotments; with supports 
on crops at a level to stabilize markets but 
not add to surpluses, 44 percent. 

8. Get the Government clear out—no con- 
trols, no price supports, 52 percent. 

Altogether, 27 Farm Journal people spent 
750 man-hours opening, sorting, and count- 
ing these 10,000 ballots. One person, work- 
ing alone, would need nearly 2 years to han- 
die 50,000 ballots. We will put a crew on 
it and promptly open and count all ballots 
and read every letter. 
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The results from this poll check closely 
with previous polls by Farm Journal. In 
1957 we offered four farm program choices, 
and in 1959, five. In 1957, 50 percent voted 
to get the Government out; in 1959, 55 per- 
cent voted that way; this year 52 percent. 

The 4-percent return for compulsory 
quotas is the lowest vote for any of the 
choices over the 3 years. 

Among the five Farm Journal editions, 
eastern readers gave the smallest vote to 


EASTERN 


Kind of farmers ! 
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quotas, and the largest vote to getting the 
Government clear out. Quotas mustered a 
bit of support in parts of the western Corn 
Belt and in Kentucky. 

The voluntary land-retirement program 
did best in the Central States (51 percent) 
and poorest in the East (32 percent). 

Among commodity groups, the land-retire- 
ment program pulled the most votes among 
hog raisers—and got the smallest percentage 
from poultrymen and fruit and vegetable 
growers. 

Poultrymen, who certainly have been in 
trouble, and for whom the Government is 
talking about national marketing orders, 
gave the highest vote for getting the Govern- 
ment out entirely—70 percent. Tobacco 
growers are least inclined—33 percent—to 
have the Government step out completely. 
They've had the most Government (com- 
pulsory quotas) of anybody. 

Among States, Iowans gave the smallest 
vote—25 percent—to getting the Government 
out. This was also true in 1959 when 24 per- 
cent of the Iowans voted that way. 


Young farmers are more opposed to com- 
pulsory quotas than older operators; other- 
wise, age didn’t make much difference 


What different commodity groups want 
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Many took time to write letters explaining 
their choices. A large number who wrote 
were young farmers and small operators 
who objected to a quota system that would 
tie them to their present size. 

“Quotas wouldn’t give a starting farmer 
a chance; he’d have no prospects of expand- 
ing,” says Robert Pfeil, of South Dakota. 

“The big operator would have more of a 
monopoly than he already has,” thinks Noel 
Sorenson, of Idaho. 

Many dairymen complained bitterly about 
quotas. “I’m a young man who has been 
struggling along. Now that I have a young 
dairy started with my sons, they want to 
tell us we can’t farm it because we didn't 
have a milk quota for 1961,” says Donald 
Carey, of New York. 

Several of those who voted to get the Gov- 
ernment out thought that if this were done 
the CCC shouldn’t dump its surpluses on 
the market. Others admitted that it might 
be rough for a time. “I might be the first 
to go,” wrote L. McGinnis, of Alabama, “but 
somewhere down the line we'd stabilize. 
I'm willing to bet a lifetime's work that I 
can knock heads with the hobby farmers 
and come out on top. I am eager for a 

Many of those writing in support of com- 
pulsory quotas say that it’s the only way to 
get rid of the surplus, and they agree with 
L. H. Kuhle, of Illinois, that farm programs 
won't work without controls. What other 
business doesn’t regiment its production to 
stay in line with demand?” asks Jay Triplett, 
of Texas, 
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WHAT FARMERS DON'T WANT 


Farmers may disagree about what they 
do want in the way. of a farm policy, but 
they're mighty clear about what they don't 
want. They don’t want compulsory Govern- 
ment quotas. They don't want the Govern- 
ment running the farms of the country. 
They don’t want the Secretary of Agriculture 
telling them how much, or how little, they 
can raise and sell without being whacked 
by a Government penalty. And they’ve just 
spoken in a way that should leave nobody 
in Washington in any doubt about it. 

A mail poll, such as Farm Journal has 
just conducted, can be faulted in many ways. 
Some will say the choices weren't worded 
fairly, some that farmers voted without fully 
realizing the consequences of what they were 
voting for, some that the undecided were 
not represented in the voting. All of these 
things might be fairly argued. But discount 
the results as you will—they are still so de- 
cisive as to be eloquent. 

Farm Journal makes no claim that such a 
poll shows anything with exactitude. We 
do say that it is a highly significant straw 
in the wind to show the direction of farm 
thinking. We believe it most certainly does 
that. Furthermore it cuts across all party 
and organizational lines. If we were a Con- 
gressman, a Senator, a Secretary of Agri- 
culture or a President, we would pay serious 
attention to it. 

The size and speed of the vote were as- 
tounding. In 1957, a similar poll eventually 
pulled 4,000 votes. In our 1959 poll we got 
about 11,000 ballots, over a 6-week period. 
This time the vote fairly blew the door 
down. Within 4 days after the magazine 
rolled off the presses, we had 4,000 ballots 
back. Within 6 days the total had swelled 
to over 10,000. At the end of 2 weeks we 
were swamped with approximately 50,000. 
Evidently many farmers felt strongly and 
welcomed the chance to tell the world where 
they stood. 

Farm Journal doesn’t happen to agree with 
the 52 percent who want the “Government 
to clear out.” We agree with Mr. Freeman 
that the Government has to help control 
supply, but disagree vigorously with him 
over method. We hold that any farmer who 
takes Government support has an obligation 
to help. But we believe all this can be done 
primarily by a voluntary land retirement 
program, which will cost little (if any) more 
than Government compulsion and which 
will leave farmers—not the Government—in 
control of farming. 

We'll send the results of the poll to all of 
the people in Washington mentioned above. 
We wouldn’t think they would have any 
difficulty in getting the message. 


THE MANDATORY DEATH PENALTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald there appeared an editorial en- 
titled “Reasoned Punishment,” and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REASONED PUNISHMENT 

The Senate's action yesterday in voting to 
abandon the mandatory death penalty for 
first-degree murder in the District brings 
it into harmony with the House and will 
constitute, when it becomes law, an im- 
portant reform in the administration of 
justice here. The sentencing of those con- 
victed of this terrible crime will be de- 
termined henceforth by reason, and in 
conformity with a judicial appraisal of the 
culprit and of the circumstances surround. 
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ing what he did. This is far more consistent 
with justice than an inflexible penalty. 

Although we share Senator Morse’s oppo- 
sition to capital punishment as a matter of 
principle, we are unreservedly glad that the 
Senate on this occasion chose to take a 
modest step forward rather than a giant 
stride. To have sent the bill back to com- 
mittee for further hearings, as Mr, Morse 
desired, would have produced an indefinite 
delay and in the end, perhaps, passage by 
the Senate of a measure wholly at variance 
with the bill approved in the House. 

Now that the mandatory death penalty 
has been repealed, however, we think it time 
to begin efforts to bring about abandonment 
of the death penalty altogether. Senator 
Morse is quite right in urging that the Dis- 
trict Committees hear testimony from emi- 
nent criminologists and from others who have 
reflected on the terrible implications of capi- 
tal punishment. The community cannot 
promote respect for the sanctity of human 
life by an official snuffing out of life—or by 
treating even the most outrageous of crim- 
inals as wholly beyond redemption and be- 
yond the limits of a divine purpose. 


Mr. MORSE. It is a very interesting 
editorial, Mr. President. Part of it reads 
as follows: 

Although we share Senator Morse’s Oppo- 
sition to capital punishment as a matter of 
principle, we are unreservedly glad that the 
Senate on this occasion chose to take a 
modest step forward rather than a giant 
stride. 


That reminds me of the story about 
one politician receiving the favorable 
words and the other fellow getting the 
votes. That is pretty much the situa- 
tion in which I find myself on this capi- 
tal punishment issue. 

I am always interested in journalistic 
rationalizations. This is an interesting 
rationalization on the part of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald editors. 
When it is said that they agree with me 
on principle, “but.” 

The “but” clause is the rationalization 
so characteristic of journalistic expe- 
diency. It becolors so much of the 
editorial policy of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. Nevertheless I want 
the editors to know how grateful I am 
that they are with me on principle. I 
think that is wonderful. I shall give 
them an opportunity to be with me on 
principle some more. 

I say to my “good friends of the edi- 
torial department of the Washington 
Post” I am going to introduce a bill 
which will seek to abolish capital pun- 
ishment in all Federal jurisdictions. I 
hope that they will give me a little better 
editorial support. I hope they will exer- 
cise their great influence on the Hill— 
and they have great influence, except 
with me or for me—and that they will 
help me to get an early hearing on my 
bill. After the experts testify the Senate 
can consider the bill. I assure everyone I 
shall urge that the criminologists and 
penologists be called in to testify on my 
bill, as well as the prosecutors and the 
judges. I hope, after the hearings are 
completed, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald will go all out in support 
of my bill to abolish capital punishment, 
consistent with the many editorials of 
that newspaper of the past in opposition 
to capital punishment, which I had 
printed in the Record the other day. 
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I am always grateful for little things. 
May I facetiously say, that is about all 
I ever get, so far as journalistic support 
is concerned. I shall appreciate what- 
ever little or large support the Washing- 
tor. Post and Times Herald can give me 
editorially on the Morse anti-capital- 
punishment bill, which will be intro- 
duced next Monday, to abolish capital 
punishment in all Federal jurisdictions. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I rose to congratulate 
my friend from Oregon for the recogni- 
tion which he received in the editorial, 
a recognition which the Washington 
Post and Times Herald did not see fit 
to accord to the author of the measure 
which was passed. I say to the Senator, 
since his name was spelled correctly, 
I think he really should not have any 
objection to the editorial at all, 

Mr. MORSE. I have already ex- 
pressed with tongue in cheek my great 
appreciation for the editorial. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I respectfully suggest 
a letter to the editor, saying, “Next time 
‘but me no buts’,” in the manner of the 
great poet of long ago. 

Mr. MORSE. I would appreciate it if 
the Senator from Illinois would write 
that letter to the editor on my behalf. 
I have long since given up hope of edu- 
cating editors of newspapers by writing 
letters to the editor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, with the understanding that at the 
conclusion of his remarks I shall have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
re convenes tomorrow, I be granted the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FAITH 
IN US 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
by Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert, delivered at the George Wash- 
ington winter commencement on Febru- 
ary 22, 1962, entitled “George Washing- 
ton’s Faith in Us,” be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FAITH IN Us 


(By Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of the Air 
Force) 

President Carroll, faculty members, trus- 
tees, graduates, and students of the George 
Washington University, it is dificult for me 
to express my feelings on being honored by 
the George Washington University. 

The character of this great institution, its 
place in our national community, and its 
demonstrated faith in America’s tomorrow, 
give a special quality to a degree from the 
George Washington University. It is a 
quality which deepens my appreciation of 
this new bond with those who contribute so 
much through education to our Nation's 


My association with the university has 
been one of the more rewarding activities 
of my life. Not only have I seen and felt, 
from official posts, the constructive work of 
this school, but it has also been my pleasure 
and satisfaction to work personally in fur- 
therance of your high goals. 

The George Washington University has 
trained, and is training for their manage- 
ment responsibility, many of the leaders, and 
the leaders to be, of the U.S. Air Force. 

It was my good fortune to have a role in 
planning the development of the resources 
which are now being applied to meet the 
Nation's needs through the school of gov- 
ernment, business, and international affairs. 

The satisfaction of useful work and the 
stimulation of working with this faculty 
have been enriched by the friendship of 
President Thomas Carroll, who was both 
classmate and faculty associate at Harvard. 
As a man, and as the head of an institution 
of higher education, his are the standards by 
which Americans can live and by which 
Nation will grow. 

The community of the George Washington 
University—its president, faculty, trustees, 
and students—is the special beneficiary of 
the faith which George Washington had in 
the future of his country. 

Our link with him here tonight is direct. 
Among the evidences of his faith in his coun- 
try’s future was his vision of a university at 
the Nation's Capital. 

His faith in us was so great that his ex- 
pression of it was almost casual, and always 
characteristically modest. It was never more 
simply and straightforwardly stated than in 
a letter to his nephew urging adoption of our 
Constitution. He was confident that any im- 
perfections could be remedied. He said, “I 
do not think we are more inspired, have more 
wisdom, or possess more virtue, than those 
who will come after us.“ 

In the hope of finding guidance for today’s 
problems, I have tried to define the essentials 
of Washington’s faith. This faith was the 
real sustaining power of the founders of the 
Nation, It seems to me the essentials are: 
First, an unshakable belief of the rightness 
of the cause; second, a full appreciation of 
the resources available; third, a continuing 
plan by which to exploit these resources; and 
fourth, the will to stay with it, to carry 
through. 

The Nation still has these qualities. 
They are the elements of our national 
strength. They are dynamic. They grow 
and become stronger as they are exercised 
and applied to the problems which confront 
us as a Nation. 

These four elements of faith bear directly 
on today’s problems, but they do not pro- 
duce quick and easy solutions. Just remem- 
ber that the simple answers didn’t always 
suffice in George Washington's day either. 
For example, when word came to the illegal 
assembly in the Tavern at Williamsburg of 
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the King’s punitive measures against Bos- 
ton, Washington had a quick solution him- 
self. His contribution to the indignant 
debate was, “I will gladly enlist of my own 
expense 1,000 men and march to the relief 
of Boston.” He didn’t know it would take 
8 years of suffering and sacrifice to accom- 
plish the objectives. 

There was more at stake than relief of 
Boston. The longing of the colonists was 
not to be satisfied so easily. Nor will it be 
easy to satisfy today’s longing for an end 
to the threat of tyranny which alarms the 
free world today in the same way that George 
the Third’s policies alarmed his subjects in 
America. 

To say that it will not be easy to overcome 
today’s monstrous threat to freedom is not 
just to chide the voluble extremists, who 
have n-ver been more active nor drawn so 
much attention, with their apparently easy 
solution to the world’s problems. It is 
slight comfort to say that theirs is seldom 
the voice of responsible authority and too 
often their words have the sound of escape. 
The cacophony of their advice sometimes 
contains notes of despair, despair which 
must have roots in frustrations the origins 
of which are all too clear. But escapism, 
despair and carping are not our way. 

There is a massive and silent current to 
the momentum of the American people. It 
is an essential element of national self-con- 
fidence. It is demonstrated in the very great 
trust and confidence placed in the national 
leadership once our pzople have made their 
selection. 

This is necessarily a two-way confidence. 
It is increased and deepened by the confi- 
dence which our leaders place in the faith, 
commonsense, and determination of the 
American people—their readiness, in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s words, to “go forth and meet 
new risks and tests of our ability.” 

To be sure, our courage is under test. 
Certainly the alarms and excursions of the 
day are enough to discourage those without 
faith. No one needs access to classified in- 
formation to suffer a daily depression. The 
newspaper and electronic press continuously 
pour forth details of the array of frustra- 
tions and difficulties which plague our world. 

Sometimes, it would seem the world has 
gone mad. Our close neighbor, Cuba, given 
independence by New World standards of 
freedom now has a dictator who scorns both 
freedom and the New World; a growing and 
great neutralist power solves an old problem 
by quick aggressive action; secretly prepared 
and arrogantly brandished Soviet nuclear 
tests seem hardly to disturb the bitterest 
opponents of testing; countries newly lib- 
erated engage in civil war; and a once great 
capital city of Europe is cruelly cut in two by 
a concrete wall. 

The shackles of czardom were thrown off 
a half century ago in Russia by revolution- 
ists who now put a stop even to peaceful 
revolution within a continent-sized barbed 
wire prison. And China, ancient home of 
culture and learning, preaches destruction, 
denies in a mad tragedy its own great intel- 
lectual heritage, and is kept outside the coun- 
cil of nations. 

But in some ways, the world has always 
been mad. The struggle for freedom and 
justice and for sensible relations among the 
nations has gone on for centuries, and will 
continue. The point is, we are making 
progress, and we are going to keep on mak- 
ing progress. We are gaining ground in 
terms of closer cooperation among all the 
free nations, particularly within the Atlantic 
community. Our investment in the Alli- 
ance for Progress and in the United Nations 
are part of the building job toward a free 
world structure stronger than the Com- 
munist pyramid of regimentation. 

The President has said this period of his- 
tory is freedom’s hour of maximum danger, 
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and that America has been granted the role 
of being its great defender. This means also 
the hour of greatest demand on our national 
strength. 

For us to be discouraged now would be a 
tragedy of miserable irony and unworthy 
of everything for which our Nation's build- 
ers have worked for more than two centuries. 

This is a great, strong, beautiful, spirit- 
ually motivated country. We cannot let its 
strength be lessened and its will eroded by 
the dripping repetition of external difficul- 
ties which seem to place ever greater burdens 
upon us. 

We should not worry so much as to 
whether we are loved by everyone. In our 
dealings with other peoples throughout the 
world, we should seek a constructive and 
lasting respect and affection, but of a very 
special quality. It must be built on our 
constancy of worthy purpose, on the demon- 
strated strength and will to defend freedom, 
and on the wisdom of help others grow in 
their own stature to a freedom we can share 
with them and they with us. 

We can be proud of our idealism and our 
generosity, but we must be realistic, and 
tough where necessary. We must be guided 
by what we think is right and practical. 
And we must not trim the high sails of our 
ideals to the foreshortened goals of critics 
and calamity howlers at home or abroad. 

We must never take comfort from but 
take always the full measure of the weak- 
nesses in the monolithic barrier erected 
across the path of freedom. We must not 
touch any wooden horses, but we can be 
sure that contacts between free and fenced 
people—in the arts, in athletics, in science, 
in the parliament of soveres States—can 
nourish seeds productive freedom and 
peace. 

We can dramatize our strengths. Why 
should we be shy or hesitant about exploit- 
ing a peace-loving friendliness and gen- 
erosity which is ours to enjoy but decried 
by the Marxists? Remember what we have 
done—and think of the possibilities. Here 
are a few examples: 

The Marshall plan cradled Europe's re- 
covery and the power of our NATO allies. 

The Hope ship, a gleaming white teaching 
hospital sent to southeast Pacific, is an ex- 
ample of private enterprise in action. It 
is also an example of the partnership be- 
tween Government and private enterprise. 
It won many friends for America through 
service to suffering people and as a symbol 
of friendship and compassion, as well as of 
America’s great medical resources. 

The President's visits to Europe and Latin 
America, Vice President JoHNnson’s visit to 
southeast Asia and the recent visit of the 
Attorney General to the Far East revealed 
and strengthened the old friendships and 
inspired new ones. 

Fulbright scholars weave friendships in 
both directions. 

The Peace Corps, so basically American in 
concept, is a fresh approach to problems at 
the level where they exist. 

The United Nations technical assistance 
programs, most heavily supported by this 
country, are building and strengthening the 
foundations of the kind of world in which 
we want to live. 

The food-for-peace program employs our 
prodigal food producing capacity to help 
people where communism lurks with hunger 
and despair. It is a program worthy of the 
American people, is constructive of peace, 
and furthermore, it is doable. 

Every element of our great national 
strength in production, in science, in con- 
servation and reclamation of our lands, in 
education, medicine, agriculture, communi- 
cation and the arts, can be turned to con- 
structive use in the struggle for freedom, 
whose leaders we are, in the words of Presi- 
dent Kennedy “by both strength and 
conviction.” 
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But these resources can be exploited con- 
structively and for peace only if we are 
strong enough militarily to deter the use 
of aggressive force against us. 

Our total defense posture must be adapted 
to the full range of conflict available to an 
aggressor who may move for a variety of 
reasons. He may strike out of a false con- 
fidence that he can quickly and decisively 
win. Or, he may strike out of desperation 
that his chances are waning. He may strike 
on a limited scale at selected points in order 
to try to gain his ends piecemeal. Or he 
may only pose to strike, armed with inten- 
tion to bully and blackmail. 

Our strength to meet these contingencies 
must be maint~ined in step with the swift 
march of science and technology. The first 
requirement is the basic strategic superiority 
necessary to deter all-out war. But we must 
also have the military capability to respond 
to situations of lesser magnitude, wherever 
and however our true interests are 
threatened by aggressive action. In other 
words, our deterrence must cover all the 
choices open to an aggressor. 

We must build, and keep modern, the 
forces necessary to overcome the total mil- 
itary threat to the security of the free world. 
This is now the pattern of our national 
defense—across-the-board deterrence. 

This pattern provides the standard which 
we must apply to the measurement of our 
military spending. We must not measure 
against doubts as to the strength of our 
economy, nor against fears of provocation 
of the Soviets, nor out of resentment of the 
extraordinary burden of leadership of the 
free world. 

We can look forward to a sharing of that 
burden with the strong NATO partner, which 
has grown, with our wise help, in Western 
Europe. It is not too soon, because, un- 
questionably, the warmaking power of the 
Soviets is growing. 

But one Soviet goal has been moved far- 
ther away. Because of its outstanding 
strength the United States has been the 
yardstick against which the Soviets have 
measured their own technological and 
economic attainment. Today, the growing 
union of Western States means the emer- 
gence of still another power of comparable 
technological and productive capability. 

We are bound to this third power—the 
NATO nations—by heritage, culture, and 
economic ties, and by common ideals of free- 
dom and a common danger. But we must 
keep open channels of trade and adjust 
our economic relationships to the end that 
the power of the two major elements of the 
free world face the Sino-Soviet bloc in a 
posture of maximum economic strength. 

Anything less is unthinkable. Our fail- 
ure to seek trade arrangements, which would 
open to us the production and consuming 
power of Europe’s Common Market, would 
be dissipation of part of freedom's resoruces 
and evidence of a lack of faith in our cause. 

I have not tried to catalog all our re- 
sources. But neither have I sought to avoid 
the difficulties we face. I have tried to strike 
enough of a balance between our resources 
and our difficulties to show that there is 
reason for confidence. There is strong rea- 
son for confidence, and there is very great 
strength behind our determination. 

We are in this struggle for a long time. 
It will cost lives. It will involve operations 
im many parts of the world. It will call for 
continuing heavy expenditures, and the in- 
vestment of national resources. 

We will continue to seek peace by every 
honorable means, but we will not forfeit the 
means to fight for freedom. We will strive 
for effective control of armaments of all 
kinds, but only as a way to maintain freedom 
and peace together. 

Because we share George Washington’s 
faith in the rightness of our cause, we have 
the national determination to carry on for 
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so long as is necessary. We have the re- 
sources, and we will stay with it until there 
is no more à threat to freedom in peace. 

Freedom can never be looked upon as se- 
cure. That eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty is at the same time the price 
of national survival. 

We will carry on, not just until, but 
beyond—and on beyond—the time when 
collapse or change in today’s Communist 
conspiracy shall remove this threat to the 
preservation and extension of freedom. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATION AREAS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past week it was my privilege to address 
the American Camping Association at its 
annual convention which was held in 
New York City. 

In this address I spelled out what I 
consider as necessary and desirable 
steps to preserve outdoor recreation 
areas for this and future generations. 

I emphasized the need to establish new 
parks and seashores as well as the need 
to preserve the wilderness areas which 
remain in this country. I also called 
attention to the need for a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, as proposed in S. 404, 
which it was my privilege to sponsor here 
in the Senate and is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar. A Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps of young men could do a 
tremendous amount of work in our Fed- 
eral and State parks and forests devel- 
oping recreational facilities and areas. 

What an opportunity to put to work 
presently idle young men who can use 
their energies in a positive way to help 
build a better country. It will certainly 
be unfortunate if this Congress adjourns 
without having acted on this proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Ladies and gentleman, it is a very great 
honor and a magnificent opportunity to be 
asked to sound the keynote for the 1962 
convention of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation. 

Your assembly comes at a most fortunate 
moment in the course of the year's events. 
We have been called to action in the cause 
of outdoor America. I know you are as 
eager to respond to this call as am I. 

Two important messages—the report of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission at the end of January, and the 
President’s special message on conservation 
of last Thursday—have sounded a common 
theme. On the back cover of its report the 
Commission has set forth the challenge so 
beautifully that I want to quote it to you 
in full: 

“The outdoors lies deep in American tra- 
dition. It has had immeasurable impact on 
the Nation’s character and on those who 
made its history. When an American looks 
for the meaning of his past, he seeks it not 
in ancient ruins, but more likely in moun- 
tains and forests, by a river, or at the edge 
of the sea. Today’s challenge is to assure 
all Americans permanent access to their 
outdoor heritage.” 

The President and the Commission have 
proposed a number of steps which should be 
taken now to meet that challenge. You 
may want to add to their recommendations. 
I, too, have a few pet suggestions of my own 
to make. 
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But, the time for talk has passed. The 
time to act has come. 

Two fundamiental principles run through 
the report and the special message: First, 
we must act now to set aside those lands 
which will make good parks and recreation 
areas. The need is especially acute in the 
Northern and Eastern States where popula- 
tion density is greatest. Second, we must 
make sure that every public agency, Federal, 
State, and local, which administers land or 
natural resources does all it can, consistent 
with its primary goals, to provide and pre- 
serve outdoor recreational opportunities and 
to protect fish and wildlife values. 

Let us first examine what must be done 
to set aside and preserve recreation lands, 

We must establish new national parks and 
seashores. Areas of truly national signifi- 
cance must be chosen to advance the Na- 
tional Park System plan to preserve for us 
all the Nation’s great scenic wonders; our 
outstanding examples of plants, animals, 
and rock and land formations; and the 
scenes of significant historical events. The 
President urged creation of three new na- 
tional parks, four new national seashores, 
one national monument, and one historic 
site. We in the Congress are pushing action 
on these and other proposals. Your support 
can help make them a reality this year. 

Next, we must preserve the wilderness 
which remains in Federal hands. As you 
know, I have long been a keen advocate of 
wilderness preservation and introduced the 
first bill in 1956. Last year the Senate passed 
S. 174, a bill introduced by Senator ANDER- 
son, which would set up a wilderness sys- 
tem. Both the President and the Outdoor 
Recreation Commission have urged such 
legislation. 

We need, in addition, provision for a new 
system of national recreation areas to meet 
the growing demand for opportunities to 
camp, picnic, hike, fish, swim, and enjoy the 
forests and wildlife. Such areas could take 
advantage of opportunities to develop out- 
door recreation facilities near centers of 
population, regardless of their significance 
in rounding out our National Park System. 
For example, a magnificent national recre- 
tion area can be provided on the reservoir of 
the proposed Tocks Island Dam on the Dela- 
ware River. It will be within easy reach of 
30 million Americans and could be one of our 
greatest national recreation assets. Another 
such opportunity is afforded by the construc- 
tion of Barkley Dam on the Cumberland 
River. A narrow belt of land there divides 
the Tennessee River from the Cumberland. 
Nearby, on the Tennessee River, a great lake 
has long since been created by the Kentucky 
dam, The area between the two manmade 
lakes offers one of the most outstanding 
bases for fresh water recreation on earth. 
We should actively seek other such oppor- 
tunities, even on lands which may continue 
to be used in part for other than 
recreation, so that our heritage of the out- 
doors may be available wherever we may live. 

A fourth way to set aside and preserve 
recreation lands is to use to their full ad- 
vantage most of the lakes created by our 
multiple-purpose dams. Wonderful oppor- 
tunities for water-based fun have been 
opened to people who live far from nature's 
lakes. Last year 175 million visits—more 
than half of all the recreation visits recorded 
on Federal lands—were at the reservoirs built 
by the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The TVA perhaps has shown us 
best what can be done. It has turned the 
Tennessee River into a summer playland for 
all of America. Forty-two million recrea- 
tion visits were recorded on that one river 
last year. 

Let me also take this occasion to offer 
special praise to the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. On February 23, 
1962, less than 2 weeks ago, these two agen- 
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cies announced joint agreement on a new 
policy for land acquisition for recreational 
purposes at all their projects. Henceforth, 
at both old dams and new, each agency will 
buy lands needed to provide public access 
to the reservoir, to protect fish and wildlife, 
and to provide sites for outdoor recreation 
developments such as camp grounds, picnic 
areas, sS beaches and boat ramps. 
I am delighted by this action and intend to 
support both agencies fully in these efforts 
to serve all our people. 

The national forests also could afford us 
still greater opportunities for recreation. 
The Forest Service should be empowered to 
acquire small quantities of land which would 
open to public use now inaccessible public 
forests. New camp sites, new trails, and new 
scenery could be opened at relatively little 


These, then, are the steps we can take to 
set aside needed recreation lands: We can 
create new parks and seashores; we can pre- 
serve the wilderness; we can establish a new 
system of recreation areas; we can open up 
our multiple-purpose reservoir projects; we 
can permit the Forest Service to acquire 
lands which will provide access to new forest 
recreation areas. 

All this is easier said than done. Many of 
these proposals mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must buy land which private in- 
dividuals now own. For 185 years, our Na- 
tional Government has been disposing of 
land—giving it away, selling it at bargain 
basement rates, and exchanging it for other 
lands which no one wanted. Now we must 
change direction and begin to bring back to 
the people a few key beauty spots which 
should be preserved for us all, generation 
after generation. 

How to go about getting the new lands 
has been of concern to many of us in the 
Congress. 

In many Western States, where the Federal 
Government already holds large acreages, the 
best policy probably will be to build park 
and recreation areas by using existing Fed- 
eral lands and by exchanging suitable Fed- 
eral lands for lands in private hands. For 
every dollar’s worth of land thus removed 
from the tax rolls, a dollar’s worth would be 
replaced, and perhaps more acres would 
actually be put in private ownership than 
returned to the Government. 

But in the East, where the Government 
owns little land, new parks and recreation 
areas must be created principally by buying 
the acres. Because land costs are rising 
constantly, the part of wisdom is to acquire 
the lands now, as rapidly as possible, and to 
develop appropriate facilities on them later, 
as we can afford them. 

To provide funds for land acquisition, the 
President in his conservation message pro- 
posed creation of a land conservation fund. 
Initially, he proposes that the Treasury ad- 
vance $500 million for the fund. The money 
would be repaid by earmarked revenues de- 
rived largely from charges made to those 
using recreational facilities. He also pro- 
poses that the fund benefit from a user tax 
on boats, the unclaimed refundable taxes 
paid on gasoline used in motorboats, and 
receipts from the sale of surplus Federal 
nonmilitary lands. 

The user-fee proposal, of course, raises 
the basic question of whether our out-of- 
doors ought to remain free for everyone. 
The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission distinguished between outdoor 
activities which were made possible by Gov- 
ernment development and maintenance of 
facilities, and activities which require no 
special investment. The Commission felt 
that for the use of developed facilities, rea- 
sonable charges should be made which would 
“not prevent or curtail the possible use and 
enjoyment of basic outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities.” 
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The President has adopted the position 
recommended by the Commission. I sup- 
port him. Fees are now charged at some 30 
percent of the public outdoor recreation 
areas. It certainly seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that all agencies should follow the same 
policy. It also seems reasonable to expect 
that those who wish to use developed facil- 
ities should contribute to the building of 
such facilities. 

In this connection, perhaps we should re- 
call that hunting and fishing have not been 
free for many years. The license fees which 
hunters and fishermen pay have supplied the 
backbone of State fish and game preserva- 
tion and development programs, which have 
made possible the continued enjoyment of 
those sports. 

An excellent example is the Federal Duck 
Stamp, which is providing the funds to set 
aside the remaining wetlands for migratory 
waterfowl. 

In some instances, fees collected from fish- 
ermen and hunters have been diverted to 
emergency protection of park and scenic ob- 
jectives. Sportsmen have given sympathetic 
support to such aid, but have understand- 
ably felt that fees for hunting and fishing 
should not become an ordinary source of 
support for general recreational objectives. 

The President did not specify what user 
fees and what methods of collection he would 
recommend. However, Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall is considering an auto- 
mobile sticker which would have to be dis- 
played to enter any Federal recreation area. 

Although some have voiced concern that 
user fees would restrict recreational use, 
fees need not be large to provide significant 
aid. Even 10 cents per visit last year would 
have returned $34 million. 

I know that you who camp and hike want 
to be sure that scenic spots will be pre- 
served for public use and that adequate fa- 
cilities will be available for you and your 
families and their families in the years to 
come. I suspect that most of you would be 
willing to buy an automobile sticker and 
even to pay reasonable fees for the use of 
developed facilities, especially if you could 
be sure that all of the money collected 
would be used to make it possibe for you 
to enjoy the out of doors. 

The Congress will have to decide these 
matters in the coming weeks. I, therefore, 
earnestly solicit your advice on the matter. 

State and local governments also must 
play a major role in providing outdoor rec- 
reational opportunities. Indeed, facilities 
which a great many camping families will 
use must be provided by the States. Many 
States are displaying wisdom and foresight 
in meeting the needs of their people. New 
York, New Jersey, and Wisconsin have ap- 
proved outstanding for the ac- 
quisition and development of park lands 
and recreation areas. Pennsylvania will lay 
“Project 70,” a comprehensive statewide out- 
door recreation plan, before its voters next 
November. 

West Virginia is exploring ways to take ad- 
vantage of the recent study by the National 
Park Service of its recreation potential. The 
importance of such an effort for a State 
which is suffering severely from the effects 
of technological dislocation is obvious. 
Their courage and determination set an ex- 
ample for us all. 

Other States are developing comprehensive 
recreation programs. We must make every 
effort to encourage and support them. 

To assist the States, the President has of- 
fered two immediate measures. He has 
recommended “that the Federal Surplus 
Property Act be amended to per- 
mit States and local government to acquire 
surplus Federal lands for parks, recreation, 
or wildlife users on more liberal terms.” He 
also has proposed that the Congress provide 
matching grants to the States for planning 
the purchase and use of outdoor recrea- 
tion lands. 
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I favor such planning grants to the 
States. I also would like to see grants of 
financial aid for the purchase of recreation 
lands. Planning is an important part of 
the jobs. But the States also need to know 
that we stand prepared to help them carry 
out their plans. If the States can set aside 
suitable recreation lands in the next few 
years they can be counted on to develop 
them rapidly in the years thereafter. 

Local governments likewise deserve direct 
aid. They have received a notable begin- 
ning in the enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1961, which provided $50 million in grants 
to cities for the planning and acquisition of 
open space. The President has recom- 
mended that the authorization be doubled 
to meet the requests which have flooded 
into the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
I am confident that the Congress will re- 
spond to that call. 

Now let me turn to my second major 
theme—doing a better job for recreation by 
using the agencies and lands we already 
have. 

Recreation should be regarded as a par- 
ticipating partner in Federal resource pro- 
grams 


The Bureau of Land Management has 
charge of 180 million acres of reserved pub- 
lic domain lands, largely in the Western 
States. An even larger acreage is in Alaska. 

Although many uses must be made of 
these lands, including lumbering, grazing, 
mining, and watershed control, many areas 
could provide excellent recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

Yet the Bureau has no program to develop 
and maintain facilities such as campsites 
on most of its land. Even so, an estimated 
11 million visitors used the undeveloped 
sites last year, often risking serious fire 
hazard and dangers to public health. It is 
urgent that funds for adequate facilities be 
made available. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life manages 277 wildlife refuges covering 
nearly 18 million acres, Last year 10 million 
visitors entered the refuges. 

Yet the Bureau has no authority to con- 
struct and maintain facilities, even picnic 
tables, although they could be appropriately 
provided in many places. Such authority 
should be granted. 

Recreational opportunities could be great- 
ly improved on Indian lands if a program 
were instituted by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to provide loans to interested Indian 
tribes to assist in the development of public 
recreation facilities. 

The Forest Service could improve its rec- 
reational services if it were authorized to 
designate areas of special beauty and suit- 
ability as forest recreation areas, so that 
outdoor recreation could be the primary pur- 
pose for which they are managed. 

The Soil Conservation Service also pro- 
vides many promising opportunities for local 
recreational development through its small 
watershed program. It should be author- 
ized to include recreation as well as fish 
and wildlife purposes in its projects. 

Recreation generally could be better pro- 
vided by improved coordination among Fed- 
eral agencies which manage our land re- 
sources. To that end the President has 
approved the Outdoor Recreation Commis- 
sion’s suggestion that he create an Outdoor 
Recreation Advisory Council, made up of the 
heads of departments and agencies con- 
cerned with recreation. He has also ap- 
proved establishment of a Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in the Department of the 
Interior. 

One of my special projects—a Youth 
Conservation Corps—would greatly assist 
achievement of all these objectives. The 
President made clear his enthusiasm for 
establishment of the corps by making it the 
first item of business in his special con- 
servation message. 
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Much of the work to be done in develop- 
ing recreation facilities, in preserving our 
forests, in reseeding our ranges, in protect- 
ing our watersheds, and in conserving our 
soil requires the devoted labor of healthy 
young men. The service to the public of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 1930's 
still is meeting many needs. A Youth Con- 
servation Corps would aid the young men 
themselves to build healthy bodies and 
minds. They would gain useful skills and 
knowledge of the protection and use of nat- 
ural resources. And they will have the joy 
of working out of doors. 

There is a huge backlog of conservation 
work to be done in almost every State—work 
for which it is frequently impossible to hire 
regular workers. The corps would give many 
men work and would displace no man from 
his job. As you know, I have been a very 
active sponsor of the bill now before Con- 
gress. I look forward confidently to its en- 
actment this year. 

Two other significant Federal programs are 
going to affect the quantity and quality of 
outdoor recreational opportunities. I have 
a deep interest in them both. 

First, my fellow Minnesotan, Orville Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture, has recently 
announced a program to adjust farm pro- 
duction by converting 50 million acres of 
cropland to other productive uses. Among 
the uses will be recreation, Some land would 
be converted directly into parks and recrea- 
tion areas. More importantly, the Extension 
Service will give farmers tips on how to add 
‘to their income by providing opportunities 
for city dwellers to swim, picnic, fish, hike, 
camp, and even hunt on their land, In aid- 
ing farmers to help meet the recreational 
needs of their city cousins, and at the same 
time to help themselves, we can also build 
better understanding and greater respect 
among our people. 

Second, the Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1961 will enable us to protect and improve 
our lakes and streams for public enjoyment. 
For the first time, the Public Health Service 
has real authority to reduce overpollution 
by requiring release of water from Federal 
reservoirs during periods of low streamflow 
and to enforce control measures against 
polluters of all navigable waters. In addi- 
tion, the program of matching grants to lo- 
cal governments for the construction of mu- 
nicipal sewage disposal plants was increased 
at a rate which will double assistance by 
1964. The immediate result this year has 
been a new high of $430 million in munici- 
pal investment in waste treatment facilities, 
a very good start toward reaching the nec- 
essary level of $600 million each year re- 
quired to meet national needs. 

Thus by many avenues can the cause of 
outdoor America be served: 

The call to action sounded by the President 
and the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission can be met if we will set 
aside new lands for recreation in parks, wil- 
derness, recreational areas, and forests. It 
can be met if we aid the States and local 
governments to acquire parks and open space 
now for their future needs. 

It can be met if we authorize our execu- 
tive agencies to protect for recreational use 
our public domain, our refuge, our Indian 
lands, our forests, and even our soil conser- 
vation projects. 

It can be met by a new Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, by a sound farm policy, by ef- 
fective control of pollution, and by improve- 
ments in administrative organization. 

But, in the larger sense, it can be met by 
every sound measure to promote the conser- 
vation of all our natural resources. For, 
important though outdoor recreation is to 
the restoration of our tranquillity, to the 
building of healthy bodies, and to the en- 
hancement of our knowledge, recreation 
must remain but one of the many demands 
we place upon our natural resources. 
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As President Kennedy reported, much has 
been accomplished this last year to move the 
Nation forward in a comprehensive conser- 
vation program, A new program for the 
national forests has been prepared and pre- 
sented to Congress. A new system of ciassi- 
fication has been undertaken to guide the 
wise conservation and use of the remaining 
public domain. I could cite many more. 

Yet much remains to be done. The Presi- 
dent has offered many recommendations and 
will forward more to us. The States, the 
local governments, organizations like your 
own, all must contribute to the stream of 
ideas and support necessary to the conser- 
vation of our natural resources, 

In a sense, all such conservation efforts 
contribute to the goals of those of us who 
enjoy the out of doors, for recreation de- 
pends on the lakes and rivers, the forests, 
and the land. In the same sense, all of us 
can contribute to conservation by support 
for sound public programs, by considerate 
public conduct, and by the enthusiasm we 
bring to the use of our heritage. 

But it takes action to get action. Out- 
door-minded citizens must actively support 
the objectives they seek. The American 
Camping Association can play a vital role in 
achieving a dynamic recreation program as 
part of sound resource conservation if you 
will make your voices heard in Washington 
and in your State capitals. Resolutions are 
not enough. You must write, call upon and 
impress both legislators and administrators 
with the importance of your cause and with 
the determination which moves you. 

Now, let me close with two brief thoughts: 

First, an invitation. We in Minnesota are 
especially proud of our natural vacation land 
and of our conservation program to preserve 
it for us all, So, when you're camping this 
year, let me invite you to our land of 10,000 
lakes—to the Lake of the Woods, or perhaps 
to our Quetico-Superior canoe area—to share 
them with us and to see what we have done. 

Second, a brief quotation from Wallace 
Stegner’s description of “The Wilderness 
Idea“ —for it applies to all we seek: 

“We need wilderness preserved—as much 
of it as is still left, and as many kinds— 
because it was the challenge against which 
our character as a people was formed. The 
reminder and the reassurance that it is still 
there is good for our spiritual health even 
if we never once in 10 years set foot in it. 
It is good for us when we are young, because 
of the incomparable sanity it can bring 
briefly, as vacation and rest. It is important 
to us when we are old simply because it is 
there—important, that is, simply as idea.” 

Thank you very much for this opportunity 
to share with you my enthusiasm for the 
objectives we seek. 


BENNY GOODMAN TO TOUR SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was most delighted at the announcement 
last week of the agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union un- 
der our cultural exchange program to 
permit Benny Goodman and his jazz en- 
semble to perform in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Goodman, popularly known as the 
King of Swing, will prove, I know, to be 
a most effective ambassador of good will. 
Good music has no national boundaries 
and the people of the Soviet Union can- 
not help but be impressed by this great 
musician and leading exponent of Amer- 
ican jazz. It has been my privilege to 
hear Mr. Goodman on several occasions, 
the last time being when he performed 
this past fall in Santiago, Chile, to a 
large and enthusiastic audience. I can 
tell Senators that his performance won 
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the hearts of these people and improved 
their image of Americans. 

I wish Mr. Goodman and his group the 
very best wishes for a most successful 
trip. We can be proud of him represent- 
ing us in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I mention this particu- 
lar matter relating to Mr. Goodman be- 
cause while I was visiting with him I 
found that the arrangements for Mr. 
Goodman’s visit to the Soviet Union had 
somehow or other become stalemated ; no 
action was taking place. It was my priv- 
ilege to contact the State Department 
and urge that this matter be expedited 
and that a decision one way or another 
be arrived at. Of course, I was hopeful 
that the decision would be as it finally 
was made, namely, that this type of cul- 
tural exchange would be undertaken. 

I commend the Department of State 
for its action in this matter and, indeed, 
commend Mr. Goodman for his willing- 
ness to undertake the trip. I know that 
it will have a very good effect. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the New York Times on 
Mr. Goodman’s trip to the Soviet Union, 
including a biographical sketch of this 
great American, be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RING OF Swinc: BENJAMIN Davip 
GOODMAN 


If music is the real bridge to international 
understanding, then Benny Goodman must 
be one of the master toll keepers. 

A king is flattered when the tallor's son 
from Chicago consents to a melodic twosome; 
concert hall audiences are delighted when 
he takes up his clarinet, and the less classi- 
cal-minded sink into happy comas over dif- 
ferent sounds from that same instrument; 
and now the Russians will join the vast per- 
sonal following of the “King of Swing,” who 
will make a tour of the Soviet Union be- 
ginning in May. 

Mr. Goodman earned his “King of Swing” 
title in the 1930's when he assembled a large 
band and began to play special arrangements 
in a style that made cheering listeners out of 
dancers, Youngsters stampeded into such 
places as the Paramount Theater and Madi- 
son Square Garden when his band appeared 
there, and police had to be called in to 
restore order. 

Riding the tide of his popularity, Mr. 
Goodman was able to take jazz into the con- 
cert halls. He was also one of the first to 
integrate Negro musicians into a white band. 


PRAISED AS PIONEER 


According to Lionel Hampton, “what he 
did in 1937 made it possible for Negroes to 
have their chance in baseball and other 
fields. He was a real pioneer and he didn’t 
grandstand about it.” 

Another factor that has set Mr. Goodman 
apart is his interest in “long-hair” music. 
He has played Mozart and Brahms with the 
Budapest String Quartet. He gave the first 
New York performance of a Hindemith 
clarinet concerto with the “Symphony of the 
Air” under Leonard Bernstein and he com- 
missioned a clarinet concerto from Aaron 
Copland. 

Outside of jam sessions, he likes nothing 
better than to assemble some long-hair 
friends for private sessions of classical cham- 
ber music at his home in Stamford, Conn. 

When he was 40 years old, he went back 
to studying the clarinet, this time with one 
of the most distinguished players of the 
instrument, Reginald Kell. 


1962 


EIGHTH OF ELEVEN CHILDREN 


Benny Goodman was born in one of the 
major jazz centers, Chicago, on May 30, 
1909. He was the eighth of 11 children 
of an impoverished tailor. He was named 
Benjamin David. 

At Jane Addams’ famous Hull House he 
was able to get lessons on a clarinet that 
he had bought by mail order, and he played 
in a boys’ band organized by a synagogue. 

After gaining experience in Chicago dance 
bands, Mr. Goodman freelanced in New York, 
playing with radio and musical comedy or- 
chestras and such popular ensembles as that 
led by Red Nichols. 

The first band he organized, in 1934, did 
not win immediate popularity. After 2 years, 
however, his swing style became the vogue 
and gave a name to an era. 

It has been said that between 1936 and 
1942 he must have been the most popular 
musician in the world. 

After the war, the enthusiasm for big 
bands died out. This, and bouts of illness, 
plagued Mr. Goodman's career from time to 
time, although he was never out of the public 
eye. He taught at the Juilliard School of 
Music and at Boston University. 

He kept up his appearances in concerts 
of classical music, and is still in demand 
at major summer series, such as those at 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York and Tangle- 
wood in Lenox, Mass. He has been a steady 
performer on television. 


MET KING OF THAILAND 


In the winter of 1956-57 he made a 6-week 
tour of the Far East, under State Depart- 
ment sponsorship. It was on this trip that 
he made fast friends with King Phumiphal 
Adulet of Thailand, an inveterate jazz player 
himself 


When the King came to this country in 
the summer of 1960, he joined Mr. Goodman 
and others in jam sessions at the Goodman 
New York home and at the Rockefeller estate 
in Pocantico Hills, N.Y. 

Only a year ago, Benny Goodman and a 
10-piece band were to be heard at Basin 
Street East in New York City, back in a 
swinging groove and being happily discovered 
by a new generation. 

One member of that generation is his 
daughter, Rachel. In the summer of 1959, 
when she was 16, she made her concert debut 
as pianist in a trio with her father and David 
Dawson, violist. And like father, like daugh- 
ter: Rachel is as partial to jazz as she is to 
chamber music. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Good- 
man has gone abroad as a representative of 
American culture, and his reputation is 
worldwide. His arrangement of the Burmese 
national anthem has been adopted as the of- 
ficial version by that Asian country. 

When the United States was fighting a 
cultural cold war with the Russians at the 
Brussels World’s Fair in 1958, it was Benny 
Goodman and his band that scored the first 
success for the American side. 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHER DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure all of us remember the occasion 
a few weeks ago when President Ken- 
nedy received a group of foreign teachers 
and educators in the White House. 
Among other things he told them that 
during their stay in the United States 
they had given as well as they had re- 
ceived. We had learned from them as 
much or more as they had learned from 
us. 
These foreign teachers were over here 
under the international teacher devel- 
opment program, which is part of the 
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educational exchange program admin- 
istered under contract by the Office of 
Education. Each year this program af- 
fords more than 500 foreign teachers a 
chance to visit the United States for 6 
months. Grants, totaling approximately 
$3,000 per teacher, are appropriated by 
the Department of State. The grantees 
have a remarkable orientation course in 
Washington followed by special seminars 
in U.S. colleges and universities. During 
part of their stay they live as individuals 
with American families in American 
communities, and they travel in the 
United States. It seems to me that this 
type of cultural exchange program pro- 
duces the maximum good or the maxi- 
mum impact. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Mr. Stuart A. Blackorby, superin- 
tendent of Independent School District 
No. 690 in Warroad, Minn., who was 
good enough to tell me about his com- 
munity’s experience with a teacher from 
northern Rhodesia—Mr. Grenson Luk- 
wesa. I ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Blackorby’s letter printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL District No. 690, 
Warroad, Minn., February 8, 1962. 
Senator H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Since January 
8 we have had Mr. Grenson Lukwesa, of 
Northern Rhodesia, as our guest under the 
international teacher development program. 
I can assure you this has been a tremendous 
experience for our school and community, 
and there is every indication that it has 
been an equally tremendous experience for 
Mr. Lukwesa. 

Mr. Lukwesa has been in many of our 
schools, not only in Warroad but our neigh- 
bors as well, such as Roseau, Thief River 
Falls, Warren, and Stephen. He has had 
the experience of visiting most if not all 
of the rural schools in Roseau County. In 
addition he has spoken to civic groups, 
PTA's, service clubs, and church groups. 

We feel this program is one of the great- 
est things for understanding between peo- 
ples. Mr. Lukwesa has had happy experi- 
ences and he has been able to understand 
how our system works. I’m sure that when 
he returns to Northern Rhodesia he will do 
much to create a favorable impression of 
Americans as human beings as well as a 
country which is worthwhile imitating. 

Mr. Lukwesa is much impressed with the 
philosophy of our schools whereby students 
have the opportunity and when they do drop 
out of school they do not drop out because 
school officials have weeded them out by ar- 
bitrary examinations but drop out because 
of their own decisions to drop out. In other 
words, personal and individual responsibility. 

We heartily endorse the continuation of 
this program. Im sure I speak not only 
for myself and my faculty but also for 
the public. We have had many commend- 
able expressions from lay people. 

Again I would urge continuation of this 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
STUART A. BLackorsy, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
letter demonstrates that the interna- 
tional teacher development program is 
performing a unique service in fostering 
international understanding. The pro- 
gram is fulfilling its twin objectives: 
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First, foreign teachers are learning at 
first hand the operation of our educa- 
tional system, its methods and philos- 
ophy; second, they are getting to know 
representative Americans, and Ameri- 
cans are getting to know them. 

As I see it, the only trouble with the 
program is that it does not go far 
enough, For instance, I am informed 
that the annual program includes only 
some 30 teachers from Africa, despite 
the fact that a large number of Africans 
apply for grants each year. I am also 
informed that the Africans who come 
here, like Mr. Lukwesa, make truly out- 
standing records. Also, the program is 
very limited with respect to the number 
of teachers who come to the United 
States from Latin America. Surely we 
need to stimulate a greater exchange 
with Latin America. These teachers 
learn; they make lasting friends; they 
carry away a sympathy and an under- 
standing for America. 

Mr. President, when so many Africans 
are pounding on our doors for knowl- 
edge, for a chance to see us and our way 
of life, would we lose anything by open- 
ing these doors a little wider? I think 
not. If the underdeveloped countries 
need anything, they need trained, ex- 
perienced educators. Education is the 
key to their ambitions for national de- 
velopment and collective dignity. In- 
deed the underdeveloped countries are 
so conscious of their needs that they 
frequently send top government officials 
to take part in the international teacher 
development program, The least we can 
do is to give them all the encouragement 
we can. We should not send them into 
the arms of Friendship University in 
Moscow. 

Mr. President, I was interested to learn 
today that the number of Latin Ameri- 
cans who have been invited to the so- 
called Friendship University in Moscow 
has increased threefold in the past year. 
I believe something over 300 were in at- 
tendance there in 1960 and more than 
1,200 in 1961. I remind the Senate that 
the international teacher development 
program for the United States provides 
for the reception of 500 students from 
all over the world. The Soviet Union 
now has more than 1,200 students from 
Latin America alone in attendance at 
Friendship University in Moscow. In- 
deed, the Soviet Union is making every 
possible effort to influence the thinking 
and the attitudes of those who will teach 
the young. 

The letter I have referred to is a mov- 
ing one. Not only is it a compliment 
to the teacher who visited from Northern 
Rhodesia—Mr. Lukwesa; it is also a com- 
pliment to the superintendent of schools 
at Warroad, Minn., who has had the 
vision and the understanding that this 
letter so fully reveals. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SANITY IN MEET- 
ING THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference published a booklet 
entitled “Communism: Threat to Free- 
dom,” written by the Reverend John F. 
Cronin. I commend Father Cronin and 
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the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence for this extremely timely and valu- 
able publication. 

As Senators know, Father Cronin has 
a well-deserved reputation as one of 
America’s leading scholars in the field 
of communism. Therefore, what he says 
deserves the careful attention and con- 
sideration of all the American people. 

The basic theme of Father Cronin’s 
book is that the basic threat of commu- 
nism is external not internal, and that 
anti-Communist extremists are misdi- 
recting their energies by concentrating on 
internal subversion. 

Father Cronin writes: 

Speakers and writers for such groups are 
vigorously fighting problems that were most- 
ly solved in 1950, and neglecting the far 
greater dangers of Communist subversion in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America and the 
general world Communist offensive. 


On the question of what the average 
citizen can do to fight communism, here 
is what Father Cronin says: 

For the average citizen who asks: What 
can I do to fight communism? The answer 
might well be: Devote all your strength and 
energy, in concert with your fellow Ameri- 
cans, to build national unity and moral 
strength. Practice your religion, and make 
it a vital force in your community. Even in 
dealing with moral evils, concentrate less 
on denunciation and more on giving leader- 
ship and example. Be a man of integrity 
in your work. Make your family outstanding 
by the quality of parental love and discipline 
you show. Unite with your neighbors for a 
high moral standard in your community. 
Work for racial justice and harmony. Do 
your part to make this a better and stronger 
Nation, and we shall not fear what the Com- 
munists plot and scheme against us. 

Above all, we must have a broader vision 
of world needs. 


Mr. President, we are indebted to 
Father Cronin for this excellent booklet. 
I certainly hope it is one which will be 
widely distributed and read by all who 
are concerned about the threat of com- 
munism—and it is a very real threat. In 
dealing with it, we must act in a mature 
and not an emotional fashion. That 
is what this distinguished priest so well 
spells out in this booklet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article relating to Father 
Cronin’s booklet, published in the New 
York Times of March 2, together with 
excerpts from the booklet which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the New 
York Times, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Their being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CATHOLIC BISHOPS ASSAIL RIGHTISTS—CHURCH 
Opens Drive AGAINST ExTREMISTS—BOOKLET 
on ANTICOMMUNISM ISSUED 

(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, March 1.—The Roman Cath- 
olic Church began a national campaign today 
to discourage participation in extreme anti- 
Communist movements such as the John 
Birch Society. 

The drive got under way with publication 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
of an 80-page booklet attacking extremists of 
the right for fomenting a virulent form of 
disunity that is dangerously weakening the 
Nation. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
is the central administrative organ of the 
country’s Catholic bishops. 
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The Reverend John F. Cronin, author of 
the booklet, said at a news conference that 
its publication signaled the start of a cam- 
paign for sanity in meeting the Communist 
threat. Father Cronin, a nationally recog- 
nized expert on the Communist movement 
for 20 years, is assistant director of the so- 
cial action department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 

For the citizen who asks, “What can I do 
to fight communism?” Father Cronin sug- 
gests in his booklet: 

“Devote all your strength and energy, in 
concert with your fellow Americans, to 
building national unity and moral strength. 
Practice your religion, and make it a vital 
force in your community. 

“Even in dealing with moral evils, con- 
centrate less on denunciation and more on 
giving leadership and example. Be a man of 
integrity in your work. Make your family 
outstanding by the quality of parental love 
and discipline you show. 

“Unite with your neighbors for racial jus- 
tice and harmony. Do your part to make 
this a better and stronger Nation, and we 
shall not fear what the Communists plot and 
scheme against us. 

“Above all, we must have a broader vision 
of world needs.” 

The conference is distributing 100,000 
copies of the booklet to Catholic dioceses 
throughout the country for use by parish 
study clubs, parochial school teachers and 
church publications. Issuance of the book- 
let was expected to be front-page news in 
most diocesan newspapers in their weekly 
editions today and tomorrow. Many of them 
are expected to serialize its text and base 
editorials on it. Pastors are expected to use 
it as a basis for sermons. 


BOOKLET’S SIGNIFICANCE 


Ultimately, Father Cronin said, from 500,- 
000 to 1 million copies are to be printed and 
distributed by the conference and the book- 
let’s copublisher, the Paulist Press of New 
York. 

The campaign is regarded as particularly 
significant in view of the fact that some 
priests and nuns and many Catholic laymen 
have been identified with the militantly 
rightwing anti-Communist movement now 
brought under attack by their church. 

Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., leader of the 
semisecret John Birch Society, has said that 
about 40 percent of the members of his 
organization are Catholics. Father Cronin 
said that he believed this to be an exaggera- 
tion but he conceded that quite a few 
Catholics belonged to the society. 

Altogether, about 50 sizable organiza- 
tions constitute the extremist forces at 
which the booklet is aimed, Father Cronin 
told reporters. 

The leadership and membership of most 
of the others that he named are predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic. They include the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, headed 
by Dr. Fred C. Schwarz of Los Angeles; the 
Christian Crusade, led by the Reverend Billy 
James Hargis of Tulsa; the Circuit Riders, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, and the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches, directed by Edgar 
©. Bundy. 

None of the organizations is mentioned 
by name in the booklet, but it was clear that 
the John Birch Society was the main target. 

The central theme of the Cronin booklet 
is that “the basic threat of communism is 
external, not internal” and that anti-Com- 
munist extremists are misdirecting their en- 


ergies by concentrating on internal subver- 
sion. 


MANY SEEN BEWILDERED 


“Speakers and writers for such groups,” 
Father Cronin writes, “are vigorously fight- 
ing problems that were mostly solved by 
1950, and neglecting the far greater dan- 
gers of Communist subversion in Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America and the general 
world Communist offensive.” 
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“In many parts of the country,” he de- 
clares, “hysteria and suspicion are becoming 
increasingly evident. A virulent form of dis- 
unity is weakening us in the world struggle 
against communism and performing this 
disservice in the name of militant anticom- 
munism. Many Americans are confused and 
bewildered by the whole trend.” 

Father Cronin accuses some anti-Commu- 
nist extremists of identifying communism 
with “whatever ideas they happen to dis- 
like,” inciting racial and religious prejudice 
under the guise of fighting subversion and 
seeking to discredit reputable individuals 
aoe institutions with the taint of commu- 
He is emphatic in challenging Mr. Welch's 
contention that 7,000 Protestant clergymen 
are identified with the Communist move- 
ment. He says that Communist influence 
among the Protestant clergy “is virtually 
nonexistent.” 

He attributes the spread of anti-Commu- 
nist extremism largely to the frustration of 
impatient Amcricans who want to do some- 
thing about communism but who do not 
realize that the main threat to the United 
States no longer is subversion here. 

He advises citizens to leave the task of 
combating subversion to experts in the Fed- 
eral Government who have the training and 
authority to do the job. 

EXCERPTS From CATHOLIC BOOKLET ON THE 
Ricut WING 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—Following are ex- 
cerpts from the booklet “Communism: 
Threat to Freedom” by the Reverend John 
F. Cronin, which was published today by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference: 

“The Communist Party in the United 
States dates from 1919. During the 43 years 
of its existence here, it has varied in strength 
and effectiveness. For 15 years, 1935-1950, 
it prospered both in terms of numbers and 
influence. After 1950, a sharp decline set in. 
By the 1960's, it reached its lowest ebb in 
terms of membership, finances, and infiuence 
on American opinion and policy. 

“The Communists that remain are by no 
means inactive. But compared with their 
activities and influence 20 years ago, Com- 
munists today are weak and impotent. Yet, 
in the 1960’s strong reaction against do- 
mestic communism is sweeping the land. 
Well-financed and attended crusades, which 
would have been manna from heaven 
in 1946, are increasingly evident. Speakers 
and writers for such groups are vigorously 
fighting problems that were mostly solved by 
1950, and neglecting the far greater dangers 
of Communist subversion in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and the general world Com- 
munist offensive. 

“In many parts of the country, hysteria 
and suspicion are becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. A virulent form of disunity is weak- 
ening us in the world struggle against com- 
munism, and performing this disservice in 
the name of militant anticommunism. 
Many Americans are confused and bewil- 
dered by the whole trend. 


“FALSE PROPHETS MISLEAD 


“It is easy to dismiss such events by name- 

calling. But such an approach is unfair to 
millions of Americans who desperately want 
to do something about communism. They 
have been misled by false prophets, but these 
ordinary Americans are not extremists or 
crackpots. 
“Their basic problem is frustration and 
even fear. They have seen the Soviet Union 
apparently gaining in its struggle to com- 
munize the world. Those who would have 
Americans concentrate on a minor threat of 
domestic subversion and ignore subversion 
and Communist pressures in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are misleading 
the American people. Whatever their mo- 
tives, they are effectively aiding the Com- 
munist cause. 
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“They are most effective when they can 
quote ‘experts’ to bolster their cause. 

“There are three types of experts whose 
credentials should be scrutinized with care. 
They are former agents of the FBI (Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) former informants 
for the FBI, and persons who have had first- 
hand contact with the Communist Party, 
either as members or victims, 

“Many of the more vocal anti-Communist 
groups have connected communism with 
social philosophies they find unpopular. 
Many, for example, use the argument ex- 
pressed by a former high Government official 
in late 1961. It runs this way: Liberalism 
(or the Fair Deal or the New Frontier) is the 
same as the welfare state. The welfare state 
is socialism. And the Communists say that 
they are Socialists. Hence, liberalism is 
communism.” 


BAD LOGIC IS DISCERNED 


“Actually this statement is bad logic and 
worse history. As logic, it would make the 
encyclical of Pope John XXIII, ‘Mater et 
Magistra’ (Christianity and social progress), 
a defense of communism. The encyclical 
advocates or does not reprove many specific 
items rejected by extremist groups (the use 
of the income tax to equalize burdens, and 
to undeveloped natives, Government action 
to smooth out economic change, social in- 
surance, and to agriculture, housing subsi- 
dies, etc.). 

“The violent and bitter struggle for racial 
equality in the United States has often 
prompted charges that Communists were be- 
hind these activities. 

“Actually, it is an amazing fact that the 
Communists have had such little success 
among the Negroes. 

“In fact, Negro leaders and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negro people have rejected 
Communist influence and have insisted that 
they are true Americans. Whenever Com- 
munist influence is detected by the NAACP 
(National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People) or CORE, it is promptly re- 
moved. 

“Protestant churches, especially the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, have also been 
a target for attack. Behind these attacks 
one usually finds opposition to the social 
Gospel or to alleged modernist trends in 
organized Protestantism.” 

PROTESTANT CLERGY DEFENDED 

“Communist influence among the Protes- 
tant clergy today is virtually nonexistent. 

“Some anti-Communist sources are also 
anti-Semitic. These groups are small and 
have little influence except among bigots. 
The organized Jewish community in the 
United States is strongly opposed to com- 
munism. 

Groups opposed to the United Nations 
often use alleged Communist infiltration or 
even control as a weapon in attacking this 
organization. 

“Some of these opponents are basically 
isolationist and use the Communist charge 
as a handy weapon. Catholics who deny 
our international responsibilities do so in 
the face of repeated papal assertions of our 
moral obligation to seek world order, world 
prosperity, and world peace. 

“The labor movement, and certain labor 
leaders, have also been the targets of special 
pleaders. Yet the CIO, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations wing of the labor move- 
ment, expelled its Communist unions well 
before the general public became excited 
about the problem. Both wings have been 
working for years to fight for free labor 
unions, and against Communist unions, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

“DISTORTIONS ARE OUTLINED 

“Offenses charged to Communist infiltra- 
tion also include fluoridation of water, pro- 
moting mental health, and organized ped- 
dling of smut. Yet our organized dental 
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profession. supports fluoridation of water. 
The medical profession endorses sound 
mental health programs. And organized 
pornography is a commercial venture, with 
no proven link to the Communist party. 

“The menace of communism is much too 
real and much too worldwide for the Ameri- 
can people to tolerate and support the dis- 
tortions outlined above. Simple honesty and 
respect for truth should be adequate reasons 
for avoiding these efforts. But they are more 
than dishonest, they are also divisive. They 
show distrust in our Nation at a time when 
national unity is imperative. They weaken 
our democracy by spreading suspicions of 
treason in Government and asking Ameri- 
cans to use Communist tactics against 
fellow Americans. If carried far enough, 
these movements would paralyze American 
diplomacy. When every discussion with the 
Communist powers is considered a sign of 
weakness or even treason, then we are left 
with only two stark alternatives: surrender 
or war. Surely our commonsense should 
tell us that we should seek some middle 
course between these extremes. 

“A mature and strong people has the inner 
strength to live with occasional frustration 
and failure. It does not cry disloyalty every 
time its will is thwarted. When honest 
mistakes of judgment are made, it seeks to 
correct them through the democratic process. 
Temper tantrums resulting from frustra- 
tions are not welcomed even in young chil- 
dren. In adults, they are signs of serious 
immaturity. There is much to be done to 
combat the menace of world communism. 
It is time for Americans to close ranks and 
to fight the real enemy on the real battle- 
ground with real weapons. If we fail in this, 
we shall be so weakened internally that 
Communist conquest will be inevitable. 

“For the average citizen who asks; What 
can I do to fight communism? The answer 
might well be: Devote all your strength and 
energy, in concert with your fellow Ameri- 
cans, to build national unity and moral 
strength. Practice your religion, and make 
it a vital force in your community. Even in 
dealing with moral evils, concentrate less on 
denunciation and more on giving leader- 
ship and example. Be a man of integrity in 
your work. Make your family outstanding 
by the quality of parental love and discipline 
you show. Unite with your neighbors for a 
high moral standard in your community. 
Work for racial justice and harmony. Do 
your part to make this a better and stronger 
Nation, and we shall not fear what the Com- 
munists plot and scheme against us. 

“Above all, we must have a broader vision 
of world needs.” 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair) announced that pursuant 
to Public Law 380 of the 86th Congress, 
the Vice President reappointed Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, In., of North Carolina, 
Senator Kart E. Munopt, of South Da- 
kota, and Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, of 
Maine, as members of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Also, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
33 of the 87th Congress, the Vice Presi- 
dent appointed Senator WINSTON L. 
Provuty, of Vermont, vice Senator NOR- 
RIS COTTON, of New Hampshire, as a 
member of the Special Committee on 
Aging. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) 
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providing for the establishing of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from 
(Mr. RusseELL] gave notice that he would 
make a point of order with respect to 
an amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 29, concerning which a motion to 
consider has been made. I shall sup- 
port that point of order. 

Mr. President, the pending business 
before the Senate is the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 29, which would 
provide for the establishing of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 
Section 3 of this proposal provides: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion. This joint resolution requires the sig- 
nature of the President of the United States 
in the identical manner and fashion as is 
required of legislative vehicles commonly 
denominated as “bills.” 


Thus, Senate Joint Resolution 29 is 
a legislative vehicle to further the con- 
stitutional process of lawmaking as pro- 
vided for in article I, section 7, clause 
2, of the U.S. Constitution. This clause 
provides in part: 

Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he 
approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections it reached on their 
journal and proceed to reconsider it. 


The bill and Senate joint resolution 
herein described is the legislative process 
by which the laws of the United States 
as incorporated in the statutes at large 
are enacted. Senate Joint Resolution 
29 in its present form is consonant with 
this constitutional and legislative 
process. 

The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.Lianp] has now proposed an amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 29 in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The proposed substitute would strike 
out all of the language after the enact- 
ing clause of Senate Joint Resolution 
29 and insert in lieu thereof the identical 
language now contained in Senate Joint 
Resolution 58. Senate Joint Resolution 
58 was introduced on February 28, 1961, 
and proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating 
to the qualifications of electors. This 
resolution is now pending in the Consti- 
tutional Amendments Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

In other words, the resolution is now 
being studied in a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is the chair- 
man, The Senator from Tennessee is a 
diligent Senator. I know he is studying 
and working on this question in a careful 
manner. I certainly think the Senate 
should not proceed to circumvent his 
efforts in this field. 

The senior Senator from Florida now 
proposes to be an alchemist, one who 
would transfer base metals into gold, or 
a magician so adept that he can drop a 
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rabbit in a hat and pull out a polecat. 
His proposal confronts a constitutional 
barrier that is insurmountable. 

Senate Joint Resolution 58 and the 
language of the amendment now pro- 
posed in the nature of a substitute fol- 
low the language and procedure required 
by article 5 of the Constitution, provid- 
ing for the amendatory process. This 
amendatory process is not achieved by 
the enactment of a law described in ar- 
ticle I, but is achieved by the mode of 
amendment set forth in article 5. Article 
5 describes the machinery by which 
amendments to the Constitution are 
achieved. It is removed and divorced 
from the legislative machinery of every 
kind and character that is described in 
article I, section 7. This fact is pin- 
pointed when we consider that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as 
early as 1798, in the case of Hollings- 
worth v. the United States, 3 Dall. 378, 
declared that resolutions of Congress 
proposing amendments to the Consti- 
tution need not be submitted to the 
President, but can be referred directly 
to the States for their approval. 

Mr. President, this procedure is in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and when the Senator 
from Georgia makes his point of order, 
it certainly should be sustained by the 
Senate. 

The interpretation by the Supreme 
Court in the Hollingsworth case conclu- 
sively demonstrates that the legislative 
machinery to be utilized in implement- 
ing article 5 of the U.S. Constitution was 
completely divorced and entirely apart 
from the type and character of legisla- 
tive process described in article I, sec- 
tion 7, of the Constitution. 

Neither by the rules of the Senate, 
the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, nor by any possible statute law, 
can a vehicle designed as legislation re- 
quiring the signature of the President 
be converted into a proposal for a con- 
stitutional amendment which must be 
submitted to the States without recourse 
to the President. The cart cannot be 
put before the horse. If the subject of 
this proposed amendment in the nature 
of a substitute is to be put before this 
Senate for consideration, Senate Joint 
Resolution 29, by number, must be ob- 
literated from the calendar, and a prop- 
er constitutional vehicle to achieve the 
purpose must be substituted in its place. 

Mr. President, 2 years ago, as I recall, 
when the Senate passed this identical 
resolution, it was substituted for another 
amendment—a resolution amending the 
Constitution—which then was pending 
on the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is a fact, is it not, that 
it was a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And it was added to the 
resolution to amend the Constitution? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, both prop- 
ositions—in fact, before the resolution 
was passed, there were three proposi- 
tions in it, but all three of them were 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
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United States—were amendments to the 
Constitution; not one of the three was 
legislation. All three were proposed 
amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, were they not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. It was recog- 
nized that the only way the Senate can 
proceed to amend the Constitution of 
the United States is by means of a joint 
resolution, which does not have to go to 
the President of the United States. In 
fact, we would violate the Constitution 
of the United States if we tried to pro- 
ceed to amend the Constitution through 
legislation. However, that is what is be- 
ing attempted in this case. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield again? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. And of course any pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution of the 
United States must be passed by two- 
thirds votes in both Houses of Congress, 
whereas a legislative proposal requires 
only majority votes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct; and 
the measure which is the subject of the 
motion to call up, to which it is proposed 
to hitch the proposed constitutional 
amendment, requires only a majority 
vote for passage. 

In searching the history of legislative 
procedures in regard to basic changes 
in forms of legislative proposals, the only 
compilation of cited authorities that I 
have been able to find is contained in 
Watkins’ and Riddick’s definitive book 
on Senate procedure. At page 101 of the 
1958 edition it is stated: 

The form of legislative proposals, by unan- 
imous consent or without objection, have 
been changed after their introduction. 


So far as I can determine, the lan- 
guage that opens this paragraph is cor- 
rect and conclusive. All the citations 
of actions taken by either the House or 
the Senate, in regard to a change in the 
form of legislative proposals, show that 
they have been achieved by unanimous 
consent or without objection. And 
throughout the entire history of the 
Senate, when constitutional amend- 
ments have been subsituted or when a 
legislative proposal has been amended 
by striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting, in lieu thereof, a 
proposal to amend the Constitution of 
the United States, that has been done by 
unanimous consent of the Senate; and 
that is the only proper way and the only 
legal way in which it can be done. 

Therefore, I now give notice that under 
no conditions can unanimous consent 
be obtaired, because I and other Sena- 
tors will object. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The reason why unani- 
mous consent is required is that it is 
contrary to the rules and in violation of 
them to proceed in the way described. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. So unanimous consent is 
required, in order to proceed contrary 
to the rules. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
Unanimous consent is required; and that 
is the way it has been done throughout 
the history of this body. 
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So, Mr. President, I, for one, do not 
give unanimous consent; and I emphat- 
ically object to having the present 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
attached to Senate Joint Resolution 
29. I further register my objections to 
this procedure on the basis of the point 
of order, which should be unanimously 
sustained by the Members of this body. 

Since 1791, when the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution were ratified, 
only 12 additional amendments have 
been added thereto—an average of 1 
new amendment for each 14 and a 
fraction years. Proposed abolition of 
the poll tax by one form of legislative 
or constitutional action or another has 
been a perennial matter for discus- 
sion and consideration by the US. 
Congress. The number of poll tax 
States has diminished to five. Where 
are the necessity and the urgency for 
adopting the presently proposed unique 
and unheard-of procedure to achieve a 
constitutional amendment? While Iam 
one of those who have always believed 
that the poll tax was a legitimate pre- 
requisite to exercise of the franchise, 
and that it was unwise to adopt any con- 
stitutional amendments which would 
deny to a State the right to levy a poll 
tax if it so chose, I do admit that over 
a long period of years a great number of 
persons have disagreed with my personal 
views in this regard. It is now hearten- 
ing to see that the pendulum is swing- 
ing back to my point of view. No less 
person than the President of the United 
States, in a recent message to Congress, 
wholeheartedly endorsed the principle 
involved in the poll tax. He said, on 
January 30, 1962, in a message trans- 
mitting to Congress the proposal to ap- 
propriate up to $100 million for the 
purchase of United Nations bonds that: 

It is the opinion of the United States that 
special assessments voted by a two-thirds 
majority of the General Assembly are oblig- 
atory. We anticipate a decision by early 
summer of this year. If our view, which 
is shared by most of the members of the 
United Nations, is confirmed by the Court 
(the International Court of Justice), then 
all members will have to pay their dues or 
lose their right to vote in the General As- 
sembly. It is only fair that members that 
participate in the privileges of membership 
should participate also in its obligations. 


The President here is not only stating 
his opinion, but he purports to speak 
for the United States. If the United 
States believes that a nation which does 
not pay its assessments should be denied 
the right to vote in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, then 
where is the consistency in saying that a 
sovereign State cannot require a small 
Per capita or head tax as a prerequisite 
for its citizens to exercise the privilege 
of suffrage? Unlike some assessments 
against member nations in the United 
Nations, no existing poll tax in any of 
the States where it exists is onerous or 
oppressive. They are all modest con- 
tributions to help supply the funds 
necessary to the operations of the State 
Government, In my State the entire 
amount of the poll tax—$2—go0es to 
the support of public schools. 

The President’s opinion as to the 
United States attitude toward voting 
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rights in the United Nations was but- 
tressed by the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of State, our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, and practically every 
individual or organization that appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee testifying in behalf of the 
United Nations bond issue appropria- 
tion. Is there any reason or justification 
that a separate standard of conduct 
should be imposed on nations than that 
which is required of the individuals who 
make up any sovereignty, be it a State 
or a nation? 

It is the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment that no member State of the 
United Nations that does not pay its dues 
shall vote in that body. Here it is pro- 
posed to tell a sovereign State that it 
cannot levy a puny $2 or $1.50 poll tax 
as a requirement for voting. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, the Ambas- 
sador of the United States to the United 
Nations have in principle endorsed the 
theory of the poll tax and have made it 
the official policy of the United States 
Government. 

While I am one of those who do not 
feel that either the United States or any 
State thereof is bound legally by any 
decision that might be rendered by the 
International Court of Justice, certainly 
before any further consideration is given 
to the domestic matter of a poll tax, it 
would not be inappropriate to ask that 
the decision be deferred until such time 
as we might have the benefit of the de- 
cision of the International Court of 
Justice on the principle involved. At 
least, whatever the decision is, there is 
a possibility that the inconsistency in- 
herent in the position taken by the 
United States in international affairs 
and the urgency for this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment in domestic af- 
fairs might be resolved if the Court held 
that payment of assessments could not 
be required as a prerequisite for a na- 
tion voting in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. Personally, I think 
it would be very appropriate for the 
Court to hold that a nation should be 
required to pay its assessments as a pre- 
requisite to voting, and, by the same 
token, I hold that my State should have 
the fundamental right to continue to 
make such a requirement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I point out to him 
that I see no similarity between the sit- 
uation in the United Nations to which 
he has referred and the situation rela- 
tive to the poll tax. In the United Na- 
tions the charter itself provides that a 
nation which is in default for a certain 
period of time in the payment of regular 
annual assessments may not vote. The 
question being presented to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, as I under- 
stand it, is whether or not these arrear- 
ages would be classified as falling within 
the purview of regular assessments or 
whether they would be classified as com- 
ing under some other category. I see 
no similarity, no comparison at all, be- 
tween that situation and the poll tax. 

To repeat, the Charter of the United 
Nations itself, by which every nation 
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who is a member is bound, provides con- 
clusively that a nation which does not 
pay its regular annual assessment for a 
fixed period of time—as I remember, 
2 years—cannot vote; and this bond issue 
is not a normal sort of procedure. The 
question now pending before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, as I under- 
stand, is whether, in the opinion of that 
Court, the assessments in arrears shall 
be held to fall within the purview of the 
regular annual assessment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam certainly sorry 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
does not see this. It is very similar. It 
is very plain. Yes, the Charter of the 
United Nations provides that a nation 
has to keep up its assessments in order 
to vote. That assessment can be onerous 
to a country. It is identically the same 
principle contained in the State Con- 
stitution, that one has to pay a poll tax 
in order to vote; but that poll tax is not 
onerous. It is exactly the same prin- 
ciple. 

What strikes me is that only in the 
past few weeks the U.S. Government, 
has endorsed that principle in the United 
Nations. It is a policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in international affairs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam afraid that my 
distinguished friend has not studied the 
question very carefully, because if he 
had I think he would find the situation 
there is not similar to this. The Soviets 
and the behind-the-Iron-Curtain satel- 
lites have been very careful to pay their 
annual assessments, in order to keep 
their voting rights, but they have not 
paid special assessments for operations 
in the Congo. The U.N. bond issue is 
supposed to take the place of and take 
care of the special assessments. 

My understanding of the issue before 
the Court is whether these special assess- 
ments are something that fall within the 
purview of regular assessments. 

I notice the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Morton] on his feet. He has made 
a study of the question. I venture only 
a horseback opinion. That is my under- 
standing. I hope the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I think the issue be- 
fore the World Court has really nothing 
to do with the bond issue. The issue 
went to the World Court before the ques- 
tion of the bond issue was passed upon 
by the General Assembly. The issue be- 
fore the World Court involves three cate- 
gories of assessment on members of the 
United Nations. One is called a general 
assessment, which goes to the regular 
operating functions of the United Na- 
tions. The second assessment is to take 
care of the expenses of the security 
force in the Gaza strip, which went there 
in 1957 and which has been continued 
there by the United Nations. The third 
assessment is to take care of the Congo 
operations. 

The question is, Does article 14 apply 
to special assessments as it does to regu- 
lar assessments? If, as anticipated, the 
Court holds that it does, then I think 
that makes the Aiken-Hickenlooper pro- 
posal a very proper proposal and gives 
the United Nations 3 years in which to 
straighten out its fiscal dilemma. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky provided that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I had only yielded 
for a question. 

Mr. MORTON. Icertainly would want 
the Senator to retain his right to the 
floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Proceed, please. 

Mr. MORTON. I merely wished to 
straighten out one point. I think the 
Senator from Mississippi has made an 
interesting point. I trust that someone 
speaking for the administration, if not 
this evening, at least tomorrow, will an- 
swer as to whether or not the President 
of the United States is against the poll 
tax. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no answer 
toit. Thatis the proposal. We have the 
testimony of the Secretary of State. We 
have the testimony of the Ambassador 
to the United Nations. They say, “You 
cannot vote unless you pay your assess- 
ment“; and it can be an onerous assess- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I trust that the Sen- 
ator will yield for a short statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Florida without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Replying to the sug- 
gestion made by my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky, I invite his attention to 
the fact that the record of the hearings 
in this particular matter shows that the 
Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Katzen- 
bach, who appeared to testify on various 
pending constitutional amendments, 
made it very clear that on this particu- 
lar amendment he was authorized to 
speak for the President in these words, 
as shown on page 388: 

I am authorized on this to speak for the 
administration and for the President. 


That comes after the time he said: 


The Justice Department supports the pro- 
posed amendment as a realistic technique 
which seeks the early demise of the poll tax. 


Those statements appear in several 
other forms during the course of the 
statement, that the President had given 
specific support to this and to this alone, 
of the various proceedings. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
tell us from what he is quoting? 

Mr. HOLLAND. From the printed 
record of hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
U.S. Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi is, of 
course, the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. This is a print from 
one of the subcommittees of his commit- 
tee. There is no question about it. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, fur- 
ther evidence will be offered during the 
course of the 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Mississippi has control of the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yielded to the 
Senator from Florida, under unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
not know that the Attorney General 
testified today in favor of abolishing the 
poll tax by legislation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had not heard 
that, but I know what the President 
wants; and that is not in accord with 
his wishes, and it is not in accord with 
the position of the Justice Department, 
as stated by Mr. Katzenbach. I think 
we shall be able to show that con- 
clusively. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe the testi- 

mony today was on the literacy test, by 
8 but of course that involves 
the same principle. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, for some reason unknown 
to me the Justice Department has taken 
the position that the literacy test is in 
a different category from the poll tax 
question. I do not know why. 

I certainly do not give the rubber 
stamp of complete approval to every- 
thing coming from the Justice Depart- 
ment, but I say that the Justice Depart- 
ment and the President are both clearly 
on record before the subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Sen- 
ator’s own committee as supporting the 
amendment which is proposed, and the 
feeling that that is the practical and 
constitutional way to go after the poll 
tax. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, there 
is no question that they so testified, but 
what does that have to do with what I 
said? Of course they testified to that, 
but what I said is that the policy of the 
U.S. Government has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of the poll tax in international af- 
fairs, because we say that no nation 
shall vote in the United Nations unless 
it pays its assessments, even though they 
be onerous. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 

m. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The reason for that 
statement is that the charter, to which 
we are bound by treaty, so provides. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The State constitu- 
tions so provide. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Federal Consti- 
tution does not so provide, however, and 
the Federal Constitution is changeable, 
and changeable in the method we are 
seeking to follow. The submission to the 
jury of the States is a method which 
existed before the Senator’s State and 
mine came into the Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it can be 
submitted properly to the jury of the 
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States, but that does not change the fact 
that the U.S. Government in interna- 
tional affairs has adopted the principle 
of the poll tax. The Senator cannot 
explain it away. The Senator cannot 
laugh it away. The Senator cannot 
brush it away. It is there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I am laughing 
it away, because I see no possible com- 
parison between the two. 

The United States and the other gov- 
ernments are able to pay their assess- 
ments. The thing we protest against is 
the fact that people oppressed by penury 
and poverty are not always able to pay 
them, and have not paid them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I defy the Senator 
to name one individual in my State or 
in the State of Alabama whom the poll 
tax has disqualified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not care to go into that subject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I defy the Senator 
to name an individual. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely invite at- 
tention to the fact that the Senator 
would not let me put in the Recor» this 
morning—but I am stating it now, with 
his indulgence—the fact that the 2 
States so ably represented by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
both of whom are on the floor, are at 
the very bottom of the 50 States in re- 
spect to participation of their citizens in 
elections. There must be some good 
reason for that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Now the Senator 
has gone far afield. He is quoting from 
the Civil Rights Commission, and he 
knows it is not worthy of belief. He 
has been opposed to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not quoting 
from the Civil Rights Commission; I am 
quoting from the Senator’s own record, 
from his own committee, which is based 
on the report of the Census Bureau, the 
State officials, and the American Herit- 
age Foundation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows 
that in the South, where we do not have 
an effective two-party system, the Dem- 
ocratic primary really is the election. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5143) to amend 
section 801 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 


RECESS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 16, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 15 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 

U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Ezra Glaser, of Virginia, to be an Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marca 15, 1962 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I John 2: 17: He that doeth the will 
of God abideth forever. 

O Thou who hast given unto us this 
Lenten season may we diligently ex- 
amine our minds and hearts to see what 
kind of a spirit dwells there. 

May we hear and heed Thy voice call- 
ing humanity to something far higher 
and nobler than the aimless, indolent, 
self-centered, and frivolous epicurean 
way of life. 

Show us the insecurity and the vanity 
of any life that is not founded upon a 
strong faith in Thee but we penitently 
confess that we often hold our faith so 
lightly and loosely. 

Grant that we may make a determined 
and disciplined effort to be crusaders 
and conquerors in the great adventure 
of doing Thy will and gaining for our- 
selves and all mankind a well-ordered 
inner life, one that is radiant and serene. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 5143. An act to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Appropriations may have until mid- 

night tomorrow night to file a privileged 

report on the Department of the Interior 


1962 


and related agencies appropriation bill 
for 1963. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 36] 

Alford Grant Norrell 
Andersen, Gray Rains 

Minn. Hagan, Ga Roberts, Ala. 
Andrews Haley St. Germain 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. Shelley 
Breeding Huddleston Shriver 
Celler Jensen Smith, Miss. 
Coad Jones, Ala Spence 
Cooley arth Tupper 
Davis, Tenn Kitchin Weaver 
Feighan Lesinski Willis 
Flynt Macdonald 
Glenn Moulder 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 397 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
wi 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8723) to amend the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act with respect 
to the method of enforcement and to 
provide certain additional sanctions, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1417) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8723) to amend the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act with respect to the 
method of enforcement and to provide cer- 
tain additional sanctions, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
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the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act Amendments of 1962’, 

“Sec. 2. The first line of section 3 of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act is 
amended by striking out ‘(a)’. 

“Sec. 3. Paragraph (1) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the word ‘to’ 
after the word ‘communicated’. 

“Sec. 4, Paragraph (9) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

““(9) The term “State” includes any State 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Amer- 
ican Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal 
Zone, and Outer Continental Shelf lands de- 
fined in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (43 U.S.C, 1331-1343) .” 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraph (11) and 
adding the following new paragraphs (11), 
(12), and (13): 

“*(11) The term “industry or activity af- 
fecting commerce” means any activity, busi- 
ness, or industry in commerce or in which 
a labor dispute would hinder or obstruct 
commerce or the free flow of commerce and 
includes any activity or industry “affecting 
commerce” within the meaning of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, or the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended. 

“*(12) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Labor. 

13) The term “party in interest“ means 
any administrator, officer, trustee, custodian, 
counsel, or employee of any employee wel- 
fare benefit plan or employee pension bene- 
fit plan, or a person providing benefit plan 
services to any such plan, or an employer 
any of whose employees are covered by such 
a plan or officer or employee or agent of such 
employer, or an officer or agent or employee 
of an employee organization having mem- 
bers covered by such plan.“ 

“Sec. 6. Paragraphs (3) and (4) of sub- 
section (b) of section 4 of such Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

3) such plan is administered by an 
organization which is exempt from taxa- 
tion under the provisions of section 501(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and is 
administered as a corollary to membership 
in a fraternal benefit society described a8 
section 501(c) (8) of such Code or by 
izations described in sections 501(c) (3) and 
501 (e) (4) of such Code: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not ex- 
empt any plan administered by a fraternal 
benefit society or organization which repre- 
sents its members for purposes of collective 
bargaining; or 

“*(4) such plan covers not more than 
twenty-five participants.’ 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 5 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘Such description and 
such report shall contain the information re- 
quired by sections 6 and 7 of this Act in 
such form and detail as the Secretary shall 
by regulations prescribe and copies thereof 
shall be executed, published, and filed in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
and the Secretary's regulations thereunder. 
No regulation shall be issued under the pre- 
ceding sentence which relieves any adminis- 
trator of the obligation to include in such 
description or report any information rela- 
tive to his plan which is required by section 
6 or 7. Notwithstanding the foregoing, if 
the Secretary finds, on the record after giv- 
ing interested persons an opportunity to be 
heard, that specific information on plans 
of certain kinds or on any class or classes 
of benefits described in section 3 (1) and 
(2) which are provided by such plans can- 
not, in the normal method of operation of 
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such plans, be practicably ascertained or 
made available for publication in the man- 
ner or for the period prescribed in any pro- 
vision of this Act, or that the information if 
published in such manner or for such period 
would be duplicative or uninformative, the 
Secretary may by regulations prescribe such 
other manner or such other period for the 
publication of such information as he may 
determine to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this Act.’ 

“Src. 8. Subsection (b) of section 6 of 
such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘Any 
change in the information required by this 
subsection shall be reported to the Secretary 
within sixty days after the change has been 
effectuated.’ 

“Sec. 9. (a) Section 7(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the word ‘plan’ 
the second time it appears the following: 
‘if it covers one hundred or more partici- 
pants. However, the Secretary, after investi- 
gation, may require the administrator of any 
plan otherwise covered by the Act to pub- 
lish such report when necessary and appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of the Act’, 
and by striking out ‘twenty’ both times it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘fifty’. 

“(b) Section 7(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the first sentence of the sec- 
ond paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘The amount contributed by 
each employer; the amount contributed by 
the employees; the amount of benefits paid 
or otherwise furnished; the number of em- 
ployees covered; a statement of assets speci- 
fying the total amount in each of the fol- 
lowing types of assets: cash, Government 
bonds, non-Government bonds and deben- 
tures, common stocks, preferred stocks, com- 
mon trust funds, real estate loans and mort- 
gages, operated real estate, other real estate, 
and other assets; a statement of liabilities, 
receipts, and disbursements of the plan; a 
detailed statement of the salaries and fees 
and commissions charged to the plan, to 
whom paid, in what amount, and for what 
purposes. The Secretary, when he has de- 
termined that an investigation is necessary 
in accordance with section 9(d) of this Act, 
may require the filing of supporting sched- 
ules of assets and liabilities.’ 

„(e) Section 7(b) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘In the case of reports sworn to, 
but not certified, the Secretary, when he 
determines that it may be necessary to in- 
vestigate the plan in accordance with sec- 
tion 90d) of this Act, shall, prior to investi- 
gation by the Department of Labor, require 
certification of the report by an independent 
certified or licensed public accountant.’ 

“Sec. 10. Subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘summary’ 
and by striking out ‘broken down by types, 
such as cash investments in governmental 
obligations, investments in nongovernmental 
bonds, and investments in corporate stocks’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘as required by section 7(b)’. 

“Sec. 11. Subparagraph (C) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘total fund’ 
and inserting ‘total funds’, by striking out 
‘by reason of being an officer, trustee, or 
employee of such fund’, and by striking out 
‘listed at their aggregate cost or present 
value, whichever is lower’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘valued as provided in subpara- 
graph (B) 

“Sec, 12. Subparagraph (D) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the words 
‘by reason of being an officer, trustee, or 
employee of such fund’. 
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“Sec. 13. Section 7 of such Act is amended 
by adding thereto the following new sub- 
sections (g) and (h): 

“*(g) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization, such 
carrier or organization shall certify to the 
administrator of such plan, within one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the end of each 
calendar, policy, and other fiscal year, as 
the case may be, such reasonable informa- 
tion determined by the Secretary to be nec- 
essary to enable such administrator to com- 
ply with the requirements of this Act. 

“*th) The Secretary shall prescribe by 
general rule simplified reports for plans 
which he finds that by virtue of their size or 
otherwise a detailed report would be unduly 
burdensome, but the Secretary may revoke 
such provisions for simplified forms for any 
plan if the purposes of the Act would be 
served thereby.’ 

Pb 14. Section 8(a) 8 of such Act 18 

striking out a summary’ and 

pasate in Heu thereof ‘an adequate sum- 
mary’, 


“Sec. 15. (a) Section 9(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘of sections 5 or 8’ 
and inserting before the period the words 
„or both’. 

“(b) Section 9 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsections (d) and (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„d) The Secretary may, after first re- 
quiring certification in accordance with sec- 
tion 7(b), upon complaint of violation not 
satisfied by such certification, or on his own 
motion, when he continues to have reason- 
able cau.e to believe investigation may dis- 
close violations of this Act, make such in- 
vestigations as he deems necessary, and may 
require or permit any person to file with 
him a statement in writing, under oath or 
otherwise, as to all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the matter to be investi- 
gated. 

de) For the purposes of any investiga- 
tion provided for in this Act, the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 cesses dnote dns 
ance of witnesses and the 
books, records, and documents) of the ea 
eral Trade Commission Act of September 16, 
1914, as amended (15 U.S.C. 49, 50), are here- 
by mad applicable to the jurisdiction, pow- 
ers, and duties of the Secretary or any offi- 
cers br him. 

t) Whenever it shall appear to the Sec- 
retary that any persor is engaged in any vio- 
lation of the provisions of this Act, he may in 
his discretion an action in the proper 
district court of the United States or United 
States court of any place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper showing 
@ permanent or temporary injunction or 
restraining order shall be granted. 

ig) The United States district courts 
and the United States courts of any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this Act. 

n) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be so construed or applied as to authorize 
the Secretary to regulate, or interfere in 
the management of, any employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan, except that the Sec- 
retary may inquire into the existence and 
amount of investments, actuarial assump- 
tions, or accounting practices only when it 
has been determined that investigation is 
required in accordance with section 9(d) 
of this Act. 

“*(4) The Secretary shall immediately 
forward to the Attorney General or his rep- 
resentative any information coming to his 
attention In the course of the administra- 
tion of this Act which may warrant consid- 
eration for criminal prosecution under the 
provisions of this Act or other Federal law.’ 
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“Sec. 16. (a) Such Act is further amended 
by renumbering sections 10, 11, and 12 as 
sections 16, 17, and 18, respectively, and by 
adding the following new sections to the 
Act: 


“REPORTS MADE PUBLIC INFORMATION 


“Sec. 10. The contents of the descriptions 
and regular annual reports filed with the 
Secretary pursuant to this Act shall be pub- 
lic information, and the Secretary, where 
to do so would protect the interests of par- 
ticipants or beneficiaries of a plan, may pub- 
lish any such Information and data. The 
Secretary may use the information and data 
for statistical and research purposes, and 
compile and publish such studies, analyses, 
reports, and surveys based thereon as he may 
deem appropriate. 


“ “RETENTION OF RECORDS 


“Sec. 11. Every person required to file 
any description or report or to certify any 
information therefor under this Act shall 
maintain records on the matters of which 
disclosure is required which will provide in 
sufficient detail the necessary basic informa- 
tion and data from which the documents 
thus required may be verified, explained, or 
clarified, and checked for accuracy and com- 
pleteness, and shall include vouchers, work- 
sheets, receipts, and applicable resolutions, 
and shall keep such records available for ex- 
amination for a period of not less than five 
years after the filing of the documents based 
on the information which they contain. 


“RELIANCE ON ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETA- 
TIONS AND FORMS 

“Sec. 12. In any action or proceeding 
based on any act or omission in alleged viola- 
tion of this Act, no person shall be subject to 
any liability or punishment for or on ac- 
count of the failure of such person to (1) 
comply with any provision of this Act if he 
pleads and proves that the act or omission 
complained of was in good faith, in con- 
formity with, and in reliance on any written 
interpretation or opinion of the Secretary, or 
(2) publish and file any information re- 
quired by any provision of this Act if he 
pleads and proves that he published and filed 
such information in good faith, on the de- 
scription and annual report forms prepared 
by the Secretary and in conformity with the 
instructions of the Secretary issued under 
this Act regarding the filing of such forms. 
Such a defense, if established, shall be a bar 
to the action or proceeding, notwithstanding 
that (A) after such act or omission, such in- 
terpretation or is modified or re- 
scinded or is determined by judicial author- 
ity to be invalid or of no legal effect, or (B) 
after publishing or filing the description and 
annual reports, such publication or filing is 
determined by judicial authority not to be 
in conformity with the requirements of this 
Act. 

“BONDING 

“Sec. 13. (a) Every administrator, officer 
and employee of any employee welfare bene- 
fit plan or of any employee pension benefit 
plan subject to this Act who handles funds 
or other property of such plan shall be 
bonded as herein provided; except that, 
where such plan is one under which the only 
assets from which benefits are paid are 
the general assets of a union or of an em- 
ployer. the administrator, officers and em- 
ployees of such plan shall be exempt from 
the bonding requirements of this section. 
The amount of such bond shall be fixed at 
the beginning of each calendar, policy, or 
other fiscal year, as the case may be, which 
constitutes the reporting year of such plan. 
Such amount shall be not less than 10 per 
centum of the amount of funds handled, 
determined as herein provided, except that 
any such bond shall be in at least the 
amount of $1,000 and no such bond shall 
be required in an amount in excess of $500,- 
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000: Provided, That the Secretary, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to all in- 
terested parties, and after consideration of 
the record, may prescribe an amount in ex- 
cess of $500,000, which in no event shall ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the funds handled. 
For purposes of fixing the amount of such 
bond, the amount of funds handled shall be 
determined by the funds handled by the per- 
son, group, or class to be covered by such 
bond and by their predecessor or predeces- 
sors, if any, during the preceding reporting 
year, or if the plan has no preceding report- 
ing year, the amount of funds to be handled 
during the current reporting year by such 
person, group, or class, estimated as provided 
in regulations of the Secretary. Such bond 
shall provide protection to the plan against 
loss by reason of acts of fraud or dishonesty 
on the part of such administrator, officer, or 
employee, directly or through connivance 
with others. Any bond shall have as surety 
thereon a corporate surety company which is 
an acceptable surety on Federal bonds un- 
der authority granted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to the Act of July 30, 
1947 (6 U.S.C. 6-13). Any bond shall be in 
a form or of a type approved by the Secre- 
tary, including individual bonds or schedule 
or blanket forms of bonds which cover a 
group or class, 

„b) It shall be unlawful for any admin- 
istrator, officer, or employee to whom subsec- 
tion (a) applies, to receive, handle, disburse, 
or otherwise exercise custody or control 
of any of the funds or other property of 
any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan, without being 
bonded as required by subsection (a) and 
it shall be unlawful for any administrator, 
officer, or employee of such plan, or any 
other person having authority to direct the 
performance of such functions, to permit 
such functions, or any of them, to be per- 
formed by any such person, with t to 
whom the requirements of subsection (a) 
have not been met. 

„e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to procure any bond required by subsection 
(a) from any surety or other company or 
through any agent or broker in whose busi- 
ness operations such plan or any party in 
interest im such plan has any significant 
control or financial interest, direct or in- 
direct. 

“*(d) Nothing in any other provision of 
Iaw shall require any person, required to be 
bonded as provided in subsection (a) be- 
cause he handles funds or other property 
of an employee welfare benefit plan or of 
an employee pension benefit plan, to be 
bonded insofar as the handling by such per- 
son of the funds or other property of such 
plan is concerned. 

“*(e) The Secretary shall from time to 
time issue such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. When, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
the administrator of a plan offers adequate 
evidence of the financial responsibility of 
the plan, or that other bonding arrange- 
ments would provide adequate prot tion of 
the beneficiaries and participants, he may 
exempt such plan from the requirements of 
this section. 


“ ‘ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“ ‘Sec. 14. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council on Employee Welfare 
and Pension Benefit Plans (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council”) which shall con- 
sist of thirteen members to be appointed in 
the following manner: One from the insur- 
ance field, one from the corporate trust field, 
two from management, four from labor, and 
two from other interested groups, all ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from among per- 
sons recommended by organizations in the 
respective ; and three r tatives 
of the general public appointed by the Sec- 
retary. 
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„(b) It shall be the duty of the Council 
to advise the Secretary with respect to the 
carrying out of his functions under this Act, 
and to submit to the Secretary recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto. The Council 
shall meet at least twice each year and at 
such other times as the Secretary requests. 
At the beginning of each regular session of 
the Congress, the Secretary shall transmit 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
each recommendation which he has received 
from the Council during the preceding cal- 
endar year and a report covering his activi- 
ties under the Act for such preceding calen- 
dar year, including full information as to 
the number of plans and their size, the re- 
sults of any studies he may haye made of 
such plans and the Act’s operation and such 
other information and data as he may deem 
desirable in connection with employee wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans. 

) The Secretary shall furnish to the 
Council an executive secretary and such sec- 
retarial, clerical, and other services as are 
deemed necessary to the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The Secretary may call upon other 
agencies of the Government for statistical 
data, reports, and other information which 
will assist the Council in the performance of 
its duties. 

d) Appointed members of the Council 
shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$50 per diem when engaged in the work of 
the Council, including travel time, and shall 
be allowed travel expenses and per diem in 
Meu of subsistence as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently and receiv- 
ing compensation on a per diem, when ac- 
tually employed, basis. 

“*(e)(1) Any member of the Council is 
hereby exempted with respect to such ap- 
pointment, from the operation of sections 
281, 283, and 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), except as otherwise 
specified in paragraph (2) of this subsection: 

2) The exemption granted by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall not extend— 

„A) to the receipt or payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment, or 

„) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any person so appointed, 
of any claim against the Government in- 
volving any matter with which such person, 
during such period, is or was directly con- 
nected by reason of such appointment. 


“ ‘ADMINISTRATION 


“ ‘Sec. 15. (a) The provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act shall be appli- 
cable to this Act. 

„%) No employee of the Department of 
Labor shall administer or enforce this Act 
with respect to any employee organization 
of which he is a member or employer organi- 
zation in which he has an interest. 

„e) No more than 260 employees shall 
ue employed by the Department of Labor to 

or enforce this Act for the first 
189 years after the enactment of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act Amend- 
ments of 1962. 

„d) Not more than two million two 
hundred thousand dollars per year is author- 
ized to be appropriated for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of this Act, for the 
first two years after the enactment of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
Amendments of 1962.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of the section re- 
numbered as section 16 by this Act, is 
amended by inserting after ‘of this section’ 
the following: ‘and section 13’. 

(o) The table of contents of the first sec- 
tion of such Act is amended by striking out 
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the last three lines and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 10. Reports made public information. 

Sec. 11. Retention of records. 

Sec. 12. Reliance on administrative inter- 
pretations and forms. 

Bonding. 

Advisory Council. 

Administration. 

Effect of other laws. 

Sec. 17. Separability of provisions. 

Sec. 18. Effective date.“ 


“Sec. 17. (a) Chapter 31 of title 18, 
United States Code, as amended, is amend- 
ed by adding a new section captioned and 
reading as follows: 


“*§ 664. Theft or embezzlement from em- 
ployee benefit plan 

Any person who embezzles, steals, or 
unlawfully and willfully abstracts or con- 
verts to his own use or to the use of an- 
other, any of the moneys, funds, securities, 
premiums, credits, property, or other assets 
of any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan, or of any fund 
connected therewith, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

As used in this section, the term “any 
employee welfare benefit plan or employee 
pension benefit plan” means any such plan 
subject to the provisions of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 31, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 641 thereof, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 


“664. Theft or embezzlement from em- 
Ployee benefit plan.’ 

„(e) Chapter 47 of title 18, United States 
Code, as amended, is amended by adding a 
new section captioned and reading as fol- 
lows: 


“*§ 1027. False statements and concealment 
of facts in relation to documents 
required by the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act 

“Whoever, in any document required by 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act (as amended from time to time) to be 
published, or kept as part of the records of 
any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan, or certified to 
the administrator of any such plan, makes 
any false statement or representation of 
fact, knowing it to be false, or knowingly 
conceals, covers up, or fails to disclose any 
fact the disclosure of which is required by 
such Act or is necessary to verify, explain, 
clarify or check for accuracy and complete- 
ness any report required by such Act to be 
published or any information required by 
such Act to be certified, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.’ 

“(d) The analysis of chapter 47, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately pr 
section 1001, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


1027. False statements and concealment 
of facts in relation to documents 
required by the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act.’ 

(e) Chapter 95 of title 18, United States 
Code, as amended, is amended by adding a 
new section captioned and reading as fol- 
lows: 


1954. Offer, acceptance, or solicitation to 
influence operations of employee 
benefit plan 

„a) Whoever being— 

“*(1) an administrator, officer, trustee, 
custodian, counsel, agent, or employee of 
any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan; or 

an officer, counsel, agent, or employee 
of an employer or an employer any of whose 
employees are covered by such plan; or 


“ Sec. 13. 
Sec. 14. 
“Sec. 15. 
Sec. 16. 
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“*(3) an officer, counsel, agent, or em- 
ployee of an employee organization any of 
whose members are covered by such plan; 
or 

4) a person who, or an officer, counsel, 
agent, or employee of an organization which, 
provides benefit plan services to such plan 
receives or agrees to receive or solicits any 
fee, kickback, commission, gift, loan, money, 
or thing of value because of or with intent 
to be influenced with respect to, any of his 
actions, decisions, or other duties relating 
to any question or matter concerning such 
plan or any person who directly or indirectly 
gives or offers, or promises to give or offer, 
any fee, kickback, commission, gift, loan, 
money, or thing of value prohibited by this 
section, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than three years, or 
both: Provided, That this section shall not 
prohibit the payment to or acceptance by any 
person of bona fide salary, compensation, or 
other payments made for goods or facilities 
actually furnished or for services actually 
performed in the regular course of his duties 
as such person, administrator, officer, trus- 
tee, custodian, counsel, agent, or employee 
of such plan, employer, employee organiza- 
tion, or organization providing benefit plan 
services to such plan. 

As used in this section, the term (a) 

any employee welfare benefit plan“ or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan“ means any such 
plan subject to the provisions of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, as 
amended, and (b) “employee organization” 
and “administrator” as defined ively 
in sections 3(3) and 5(b) (1) and (2) of 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, as amended. 

“*(b) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any 
case or proceeding before any grand jury or 
court of the United States involving any 
violation of this section, or any conspiracy 
to violate such section, is necessary to the 
public interest, he, upon the approval of the 
Attorney General, shall make application 
to the court that the witness shall be in- 
structed to testify or produce evidence sub- 
ject to the provisions of this subsection, and 
upon order of the court such witness shall 
not be excused from testifying or from pro- 
ducing books, papers, or other evidence on 
the ground that the testimony or evidence 
required of him may tend to incriminate 
him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. 
But no such witness shall be prosecuted or 
subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he is compelled, 
after having claimed his privilege against 
self-incrimination, to testify or produce evi- 
dence, nor shall testimony so compelled be 
used as evidence in any criminal proceeding 
(except prosecution described in the next 
sentence) against him in any court. No 
witness shall be exempt under this subsec- 
tion from prosecution for perjury or con- 
tempt committed while giving testimony or 
producing evidence under compulsion as 
provided in this subsection.’ 

“(f) The analysis of chapter 95, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 1951 thereof, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


1954. Offer, acceptance, or solicitation to 
influence operations of employce 
benefit plan.“ 

“Sec. 18. The Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act is further amended by substi- 
tuting the term ‘Secretary’ for the term 
‘Secretary of Labor’ wherever the latter term 
appears in such Act. 

“Sec. 19. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect ninety days after the 
enactment of this Act, except that section 
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13 of the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act shall take effect one hundred 
eighty days after such date of enactment. 
“And the Senate agree to the same.” 
ApaM C. POWELL, 


Q. BURDICK, 
WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8723) to amend the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
with respect to the method of enforcement 
and to provide certain additional sanctions, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a new text. The House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate, with an amendment which is 
a substitute for both the House bill and the 
Senate amendment. The differences between 
the House bill and the substitute agreed 
upon in conference are described in this 
statement, except for incidental, minor, and 
clarifying changes. 

Section 8 of the House bill provided that 
changes in the information required to be 
contained in the description of a plan must 
be re to the Secretary within 60 days 
after the effective date of the change. The 
Senate amendment contained the same pro- 
vision, except that it required such a change 
to be reported within 60 days after the 

has been effectuated. The confer- 
ence substitute adopts the Senate provision 
so that the 60-day period will run from the 
actual date such a change is made where 
the change is given a retroactive effective 
date. 

Section 9(a) of the Senate amendment 
amended section 7(a) of the act to provide 
that annual reports with respect to em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plans need 
not be published where they cover fewer 
than 100, but the amendment gave the Sec- 
retary of Labor power, after investigation, 
to require administrators of plans which 
would otherwise be covered to publish such 
reports when necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of the act. The 
House bill contained no comparable provi- 
sion, so that employee welfare or pension 
benefit plans are subject to the require- 
ments of the act if they cover more than 
25 participants. The conference substitute 
adopts this provision of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The House bill, in section 16(a), added a 
new section 10 of the act providing that the 
contents of descriptions and annual reports 
filed under the act will be public informa- 
tion, and that the Secretary could, where it 
would protect the interests of participants 
or beneficiaries to do so, publish any in- 
formation and data which he obtains pur- 
suant to the act. The Senate amendment 
also provided that descriptions and regular 
annual reports would be public information 
but permitted the Secretary to publish only 
information and data contained in such 
descriptions and reports. The conference 
substitute makes the contents of descrip- 
tions and regular annual reports public in- 
formation and permits the Secretary to pub- 
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lish any information and data derived from 
such descriptions and regular annual reports 
where to do so would protect the interests 
of participants or be: 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment added a new section 13 to the 
act requiring the bonding of administrators, 
officers, and employees of employee welfare 
or pension benefit plans. In this section the 
House bill provided that no bond would be 
required in an amount in excess of $500,000. 
However, the bill permitted the Secretary, 
after due notice and opportunity of hearing 
to all interested parties and after consid- 
eration of the record, to prescribe an amount 
in excess of $500,000. The conference substi- 
tute on this point is the same as the House 
bill except that the authority of the Secre- 
tary to prescribe bonds in the amount of 
$500,000 is so limited as to insure that he 
will not be permitted to require a bond in 
excess of 10 percent of the amount of funds 
handled. It should be made clear that it is 
the intent of Congress that the Secretary of 
Labor, in exercising this authority to require 
a bond in excess of $500,000, may do so by 
regulation prior to the effective date of the 
bonding requirements or on a case-by-case 
basis after the bonding provision becomes 
effective. That is, the Secretary may, by 
regulation, establish a schedule of bond 
amounts for large plans prior to the effective 
date of the bonding provisions, and he may 
modify his regulations for any individual 
plan after such date. 

The House bill, in the new section 13(e), 
permitted the Secretary to exempt any ad- 
ministrator, officer, or employee of a plan 
from the new bonding requirements when, 
in his opinion, the plan administrator fur- 
nished evidence of financial responsibility 
adequate to assure protection of the bene- 
ficiaries and participants. The comparable 
provision of the Senate amendment permit- 
ted such an exemption only where there were 
other bonding arrangements required by 
Federal or State law covering such persons 
which were adequate for the protection of 
the participants and beneficiaries. The con- 
ference substitute adopts the provisions of 
the House bill, with the additional provision 
that the plan could be exempted from the 
bonding requirements, not only when the 
administrator offers adequate evidence of 
financial responsibility but also when he is 
of the opinion that other bonding arrange- 
ments would provide adequate protection 
for the participants and beneficiaries. That 
intent is that the Secretary of Labor will, 
by regulation or by a case-by-case procedure, 
be empowered to accept other forms of 
surety to protect welfare and pension funds. 
He will be empowered to accept bonding 
arrangements underwritten by a group of 
individual underwriters of good reputation 
admitted to provide such arrangements in a 
State of the United States. He will also be 
empowered to accept irrevocable escrow ar- 
rangements that will provide the same de- 
gree of protection offered by other bonds. 
Thus, the commercial practice of guaran- 
teeing an obligation through a cash bond 
can be accepted by the Secretary in lieu of 
other bonds. 

The House bill added a new section 15(b) 
to the act which provided that Labor De- 
partment employees whose duties involve 
the administration or enforcement of this 
act could not be members of an employee 
organization if such organization admits to 
membership, or is affiliated directly or in- 
directly with an organization which admits 
to membership, employees other than em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. The 
Senate amendment contained no compara- 
ble provision. The substitute agreed upon 
in conference provides that no Labor Depart- 
ment employee may administer and enforce 
this act with respect to an employee or- 
ganization of which he is a member or em- 
ployer organization in which he has an 
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interest. This provision was adopted to in- 
sure that the administration and enforce- 
ment of the act would be free from any 
conflict of interest. This language is in- 
tended to provide guidelines for individual 
Labor Department employee participation in 
the administration and enforcement of the 
act. It was the intent of the conferees 
representing both Houses that no member 
of a labor union or employer organization 
should work on the plan or report submitted 
by that union or employer organization. It 
must be made clear that this language is 
not intended to bar employees of the Depart- 
ment from belonging to an organization 
which is affiliated with a parent federation. 
Thus, an employee of the Department, even 
though a member of a labor union which is 
affliated with a parent federation, would 
not be barred from working on plans or re- 
ports other than those submitted by his 
local or international union. Similarly, a 
member of a trade association would not be 
barred from working on the plans or reports 
submitted by members of that trade asso- 
ciation other than those submitted by the 
particular employer organization in which 
he has an interest. 

The House bill added a new section 15(c) 
to the act providing that not more than 260 
employees could be employed by the Labor 
Department to enforce or administer the 
act. The Senate amendment contained no 
comparable provision. The conference sub- 
stitute adopts this provision of the House 
bill, except that it is made applicable for 
only the first 2 years after the enactment 
of these amendments. 

The House bill, in section 17(a), added a 
section to chapter 11 of title 18 of the 
United States Code making it a crime to 
give or receive anything of value for influ- 
encing the actions, decisions, or duties of 
persons connected with employee benefit 
plans. The Senate amendment makes a very 
similar amendment to chapter 31 of title 18. 


‘In addition to differences in location, the 


Senate amendment differs from the House 
bill by (1) including agents of plans in the 
section, (2) officers, counsels, agents, and 
employees of organizations providing benefit 
plan services are included, (3) counsels of 
employers and employee organizations are 
included, (4) solicitations are expressly in- 
cluded, (5) fees, kickbacks, commissions, 
gifts, and loans are expressly included, and 
(6) certain definitions are incorporated by 
reference. The conference substitute is like 
the Senate amendment, 

The House bill provided that the amend- 
ments made by the act would come into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1963, except that the new 
bonding requirements would take effect on 
July 1, 1963. The Senate amendment would 
provide that the amendments would take ef- 
fect 90 days after the enactment of this act, 
except that the bonding provisions would 
take effect 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment. The substitute agreed upon in con- 
ference provides for the adoption of the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment in this 
respect. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember of last year, in the closing days of 
the first session, our committee brought 
H.R. 8723, amendments to the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, to the 
floor under suspension of rules. The 
vast majority of the Members, 245 in 
number, voted to pass this measure, but 
we were 12 short of the necessary two- 
thirds vote. In February of this year, 
we again brought this bill to the floor 
and a full debate on its merits was had. 
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By a better than 2-to-1 vote, the 
House again voiced its support for these 
amendments. 

We all realized that H.R. 8723 an- 
swered a long overdue need to assure 
the 100 million men and women who are 
direct and indirect beneficiaries of the 
welfare and pension plans that their 
moneys are safeguarded and that the 
trustees of these funds recognize their 
fiduciary responsibilities. I believe that 
the bill which we passed will go a long 
way toward doing that job. The coun- 
terpart bill in the other body was also 
an effective proposal containing almost 
identical provisions. 

We are now presenting to the House 
the results of our conference. I believe 
that we have taken the best of both bills 
and therefore bring to you now even bet- 
ter legislation than either original pro- 
posal. The conference report before you 
is not greatly different from the bill 
which passed this House last month. 

In the 2 days of conference which were 
held, all the provisions of H.R. 8723 and 
S. 2520 were carefully examined. On all 
but one issue, I can safely say that those 
conferees from both sides of the House 
who favored this measure were in agree- 
ment that the changes made by the con- 
ferees were beneficial. The conferees of 
the other body receded on more issues 
than did the House. The House only re- 
ceded when it was felt that the Senate 
or compromise language proposed was 
even more expressive of the House’s in- 
tent. In this respect, I wish to compli- 
ment the conferees of both parties for 
their willingness, in a spirit of compro- 
mise and with constructive effort, to 
work out a mutually acceptable confer- 
ence report. Mr. ROOSEVELT will explain 
to you the changes which were made by 
the conference. 

I would like to conclude by saying that 
I believe that the Members of this body 
gave overwhelming support to this 
measure because they believe, as I do, 
that it is fundamental in a democracy 
that the rights of the individual are se- 
cured by law—and until this conference 
report becomes the law of the land the 
rights of millions of Americans to full 
disclosure of the operations of their wel- 
fare and pension plans are not so se- 
cured. 

One final word—as I said a few 
moments ago, there was only one pro- 
vision of this report on which all our 
House managers did not agree—al- 
though all the Senate conferees who 
were recorded did vote with the major- 
ity—the so-called Ashbrook amendment 
which was adopted in the House by a 
teller vote when we debated this bill. A 
majority of the conferees, from both 
Houses, believed that this amendment 
was not only inequitable but would also 
have harmful, although perhaps unin- 
tentional ramifications. We spent a 
great amount of time on this matter in 
conference. A member of the minority 
party, from the other body, proved to be 
the “Great Compromiser.” He suggested 
a substitute amendment as well as a clar- 
ifying statement for use in the statement 
of managers. These were adopted ver- 
batim and are before you at this time. 
A majority of the House managers be- 
lieve that this substitute amendment 
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contained in the conference report will 
prevent any possibility of conflict of in- 
terest in the administration of this act. 
At the same time, the partiality of the 
Ashbrook amendment is avoided and 
rights to join unions of their own choos- 
ing that Government workers have en- 
joyed since 1912 are preserved. Your 
vote to approve the conference report is 
requested. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask if the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Powerit] would yield us half the 
time, and let us allocate that? 

Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the rules it is possible to yield half the 
time to the other side? 

The SPEAKER. The practice is that 
whoever is in charge of the conference 
report has control of the time, and he 
yields the time to others. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] has 
been yielded 5 minutes. The gentleman 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I come 
to you today as a conferee who favors 
the purpose of the Welfare and Pension 
Disclosure Act. I spoke to you as vig- 
orously as I was capable of doing when 
this first came to the floor, in favor of 
the provisions which came from the 
committee. 

In the conference we had one differ- 
ence of opinion that involved the so- 
called Ashbrook amendment. The Ash- 
brook amendment, simply put, said that 
no employee of the Department of Labor 
who is enforcing this act shall be a mem- 
ber of an employee organization or af- 
filiated with an employee organization 
that admits to membership individuals 
other than employees of the Federal 
Government. We fought for this, the 
conferees on our side, throughout the 
conference, and we lost. We refused to 
sign the conference report on that 
ground alone. 

This issue was first raised, may I say, 
by our esteemed colleague, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] when 
he testified in the Committee on Rules 
on the Welfare and Pension Bill. He 
pointed out the possible conflict of inter- 
est that existed with employees of the 
Labor Department enforcing this act 
with respect to unions. Actually the 
Ashbrook amendment will affect 260 spe- 
cific employees in the Labor Department. 

I pay tribute to the experience and 
background of both the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
FIN] also feels very strongly that in this 
issue there is a matter of principle in- 
volved. I would say to you that I favor 
the Ashbrook amendment and there will 
be a motion to recommit this confer- 
ence report, with instructions to our con- 
ferees to insist upon the Ashbrook 
amendment. I shall favor the motion 
to recommit. 

If we had a situation here where an 
executive of the Chrysler Corp. had some 
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involvement in the enforcement of an 
act affecting the Chrysler Corp., I do not 
think you would have any doubt about 
there being a conflict of interest. If we 
had a situation here where a member of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers was enforcing an act affecting 
prominent and strong members of that 
organization, I think also that there 
would be less doubt on the part of some 
of the people who now oppose the Ash- 
brook amendment. We are, with the 
Ashbrook amendment, attempting to 
clear these employees of exceptional 
pressures, of the possibility of improper 
influence being brought to bear upon 
them, or the possibility of their being 
subjected to the torsion of divided loyal- 
ties. Federal employees will have a dif- 
ficult job to enforce this act fairly and 
we should help them be in a sense as pure 
as Caesar’s wife, 

There are many opportunities in this 
act for leaks which will do great harm, 
immeasurable harm to the parties in- 
volved with these welfare and pension 
plans. No situation of divided loyalty 
should be permitted to encourage further 
leaks. 

I had one reservation about the 
Ashbrook amendment and in conference 
I expressed that reservation and offered 
a compromise. I felt there was a legiti- 
mate question of conflict of interest here 
but that we should not apply it just to 
employee organizations, that we should 
also bar conflict of interest as to those 
who might be affiliated with employer 
organizations. I offered this compromise 
in conference to cover all parties who 
might have a conflict of interest involv- 
ing the supervision of these acts. It was 
summarily rejected. 

Mention has been made of the com- 
promise, so-called, that was offered from 
the other body. That compromise will 
have virtually no effect upon the en- 
forcement of this act, in my opinion. 
We all fear the granting of great dis- 
cretion to administrators downtown, to 
the so-called bureaucrats. Last week we 
had an example of it, right after the 
manpower bill had passed this House. 
In defiance of our expressed will on this 
floor, decision was made in the Labor De- 
partment to do precisely the opposite of 
what we intended with reimbursement 
under the unemployment compensation 
system. This decision was called to my 
attention midweek. We called together 
both Democrats and Republicans in the 
House and got to work and reversed their 
decision downtown. 

But we have to watch these people 
constantly. They have great authority 
and can be infiuenced to expand that 
authority beyond the actual intent of 
Congress. Certainly it is not fair to 
these employees to be put in the position 
of having divided loyalties, of having 
pressures upon them and influences upon 
them from sources that have nothing to 
do with the fair and impartial admin- 
istration of this act. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, woulda 
the gentleman from New York yield me 
more time? 
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Mr. POWELL. At the expense of 
other Members who are opposed to this, 
I yield the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would like to know 
whether the conferees took into con- 
sideration the conflict of interest bill 
that was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last session. That was 
a very carefully drafted bill and it will 
cover this problem if it becomes law. It 
is along the lines of the Prouty amend- 
ment. This was something that the 
House worked on quite considerably. 
Did the conferees take this into con- 
sideration? 

Mr. GOODELL. I considered this per- 
sonally, but we did not discuss it in 
detail in conference because the com- 
promise which I offered was rather sum- 
marily rejected. I feel, the conflict of 
interest amendment, which did pass this 
House was stronger and more effective 
than the so-called Prouty amendment 
here. We did not feel we could in this 
bill properly go into the whole compli- 
cated question of conflicts of interest in- 
volving monetary gains and things of 
that sort, but the possibility of behind 
the scenes pressures or invocation of 
loyalties in conflict with an adminis- 
trator’s charged duty troubled us great- 
ly with reference to the welfare and pen- 
sion plans. The Prouty amendment was 
an attempt to deal with this situation. I 
much prefer a stronger provision than 
the Prouty amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Under the terms of the 
Ashbrook amendment, is every single 
labor organization in this country ex- 
empted? 

Mr. GOODELL. Is every single la- 
bor organization exempted? 

Mr. POWELL. Is every single labor 
organization in this country forbidden 
to organize? 

Mr. GOODELL. Oh, no. Under the 
terms of the Ashbrook amendment, Gov- 
ernment employees may join an employee 
organization but if that employee or- 
ganization is affiliated with another em- 
ployee organization which has members 
who are not Government employees, that 
is the way it is phrased, then such Gov- 
ernment employees cannot enforce this 
act. The basis for it is that affiliation 
with nongovernment employee organiza- 
tions might tend to put them in an awk- 
ward position where there might be pres- 
sures or influences brought to bear. I 
felt in my compromise, we would bar the 
same types of influences and pressure 
from the employer organizations. 

Mr. POWELL. How many such labor 
organizations are there that you are re- 
ferring to? 

Mr. GOODELL. Well, as a practical 
matter, what it amounts to is that in the 
original Ashbrook amendment, it is my 
understanding that if a government em- 
ployee union is associated or affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, then nobody who is 
in that union could be involved in the en- 
forcement of this act. They may join 
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= independent union without any prob- 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from New York 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

How many such organizations are 
there in existence now? 

Mr. GOODELL. Which organizations 
are you referring to? 

Mr. POWELL. Would the independ- 
ent unions be allowed to organize under 
the Ashbrook amendment? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. Independent 
unions would not be barred by the Ash- 
brook amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. How about the Team- 
sters? 

Mr. GOODELL. No, government em- 
ployees could not belong to the Team- 
sters. The Teamsters admit nongovern- 
ment employees to membership. 

Mr. POWELL. Is it not true that 
there is only one union that is favoring 
the Ashbrook amendment, and is it not 
true that that union has been the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees? 

Mr. GOODELL. There is one major 
independent union of government em- 
ployees which favors the Ashbrook 
amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with the 
gentleman on that point. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM], a distinguished member 
of our committee. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I was 
a member of the subcommittee which 
originally developed this Pension Welfare 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. I favored 
its terms. I did not favor the amend- 
ments which were before the committee 
and which came out of the committee 
this year. But I bow to the majority 
in what was done in reporting out these 
amendments and adopting them here 
with this provision, and that is that the 
Ashbrook amendment is absolutely essen- 
tial to avoid a definite conflict of interest 
that not only can but very likely will 
develop if we allow this conference report 
to be adopted without the inclusion of 
the amendment. 

Why do I say that? The executive 
department issued an order on January 
17 providing that all Government em- 
ployees may become members of labor 
unions. The Executive order allowed 
until July of this year for the various 
departments or cabinet heads to promul- 
gate rules and regulations under which 
the Government employees could become 
members of a labor union. The Secre- 
tary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, had his 
rules and regulations ready the next day. 
I want to call to the attention of the 
House what he says, to show the possi- 
bility of that conflict of interest. Section 
6b of the Secretary’s order promulgating 
these rules says this: 

Union membership: Each employee of the 
Department has, and shall be protected in 
the exercise of, the right to form, join, and 
assist any employee organization or to re- 
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frain from any such activity. In the exercise 
of this right, he shall be free from coercion, 
restraint, discrimination, or reprisal. 


According to this, the Government em- 
ployees can affiliate with any craft or- 
ganization, any international union, 
whether it be the Teamsters, an inde- 
pendent union, or the A.F. of L., if the 
majority of them want to do so. 

To show you that they expect the ma- 
jority of the members of the Labor De- 
partment to become union members, let 
me quote from an AFL letter contained 
in the AFL-CIO News of January 27, 
1962. Reporting a speech by Secretary 
of Labor Goldberg before an AFL-CIO 
affiliate, the article stated: 

Goldberg spoke at the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employes banquet 
marking the 79th anniversary of the Civil 
Service Act. He announced that he has 
already extended formal recognition to the 
AFGE lodge at the Labor Department, to 
which more than one-third of the Depart- 
ment’s employees belong. 

The lodge has announced that it soon 
hopes to petition for exclusive bargaining 
rights by representing more than 50 percent 
of the employees. This would give it the 
right to negotiate a written contract, and 
the obligation to represent all employees in 
grievance procedures. 


Now, this is Mr. Goldberg: 

He told the AFGE that as their union 
grows and achieves exclusive bargaining 
rights, they will have to face up to possible 
“conflicts of interest” which might arise 


when supervisory officials serve as union 
officers. 


What we are asked to do is to amend 
the Reporting and Disclosure Act, the 
administration of which must be done by 
employees of the Labor Department so 
that in the face of these events this year, 
members of the Labor Department will 
be also members of an international 
labor union whose constitutions require 
certain fealty and loyalty to the unions. 
That Government employee, paid by the 
taxpayers of America, has to choose be- 
tween loyalty or fidelity to a union and 
loyalty to the taxpayers who are his 
employers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion, therefore, let me urge the mem- 
bership of this House in acting upon this 
conference report to take into considera- 
tion whether you want to put an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government under 
the responsibility of having to choose be- 
tween being loyal to a union with which 
he is affiliated or being loyal to the Fed- 
eral Government and the taxpayers of 
America to which he owes his every 
duty and responsibility for both his job 
and for the salvation of freedom. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. How is the gentleman 
from Georgia recorded on this bill when 
we passed it out of the full committee? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I have stated in my 
opening remarks that I was opposed to 
the amendments proposed to the bill al- 
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though I favored the original bill. I do 
not oppose it now. I oppose the amend- 
ments to the bill because I think it al- 
lows enforcement we did not intend orig- 
inally, and I think we are going into 
some private funds we have no business 
to go into. 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman from 
Georgia is in favor of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees having the 
sole right to organize? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Will the gentleman 
repeat that? 

Mr. POWELL. Is the gentleman from 
Georgia in favor of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees having the 
sole right to organize? 

Mr. LANDRUM. The gentleman from 
Georgia is opposed to any Government 
employee belonging to a union which 
advocates the right to strike against the 
people. 

Mr. POWELL. This amendment ap- 
plies to the only existing union in the 
United States of America that organizes 
only Federal Government employees. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I do not agree with 
that conclusion of the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is the chairman in- 
dicating that under this amendment 
there could be only one union that could 
represent employees in this particular 
unit of the Labor Department? 

Mr. POWELL. At the present time 
there is only one such union. A new 
one could be formed today or tomorrow. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct, and 
that is a very important point. 

Mr. POWELL. Right now there is 
only one. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question, may we say we are 
not opposing their right under the Ex- 
ecutive order to organize. All we are 
saying is if they do organize they cannot 
administer this law that applies to a 
union they belong to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to a distinguished member of 
the committee from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Georgia pointed out 
earlier, the need for this amendment was 
created when the President promul- 
gated his Executive order of January 17, 
1962. 

It is interesting to note that the Presi- 
dent, himself, recognized the principle 
involved in this Ashbrook amendment 
when he exempted such agencies as the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation from his 
Executive order. He went further than 
the Ashbrook amendment because, under 
his order, the Government would not 
recognize or bargain with any union rep- 
resenting employees in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Why did the President exempt the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? Ob- 
viously, it was because the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is an investigat- 
ing, policing agency of the Government. 

I would point out that the conferees 
recognized the principle involved in the 
Ashbrook amendment when they ac- 
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cepted a substitute. It is a meaningless 
and watered-down substitute, but it is 
interesting to note that the conferees 
went through the motions of adopting 
the substitute rather than deleting all 
reference to this matter. 

I would like to go further and remind 
the House that in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Congress previously recognized the prin- 
ciple involved in the Ashbrook amend- 
ment. 

Section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

No labor organization shall be certified as 
the representative of employees in a bargain- 
ing unit of guards if such organization ad- 
mits to membership, or is affiliated directly 
or indirectly with an organization which ad- 
mits to membership, employees other than 
guards. 


The language is similar and the prin- 
ciple is the same as the Ashbrook 
amendment. When the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted, plant protection 
guards, in many instances, belonged to 
the same union which represented the 
production workers, whom the guards 
were supposed to police. 

What happened after Taft-Hartley 
was adopted? The guards thereafter or- 
ganized themselves into independent 
unions which were not affiliated with the 
unions representing production workers. 

At the present time, there are a num- 
ber of independent unions which repre- 
sent guards or plant protection person- 
nel. This experience should indicate 
what could, and probably would, happen 
under the Ashbrook amendment. 

Now, this principle is also recognized 
as far as policemen in local communities 
are concerned. Local policemen who be- 
long to unions usually belong to the 
Fraternal Order of Police or to such an 
independent labor organization not affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO, United Mine 
Workers, or the Teamsters Union. Why? 
Because if that were not the case, they 
might be called upon next week to en- 
force the law against brother union 
members or union officials, and organi- 
zational control and discipline could 
pose serious conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems. If policemen want to be repre- 
sented by a union, then it should be an 
independent union. This principle is 
sound and in the public interest. 

Why did we pass the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act? Why do 
we want it enacted into law? It is be- 
cause we want to protect rank-and-file 
union members. Against what? Against 
having their funds diverted. By whom? 
Now, are you going to allow the very 
people against whom this act is directed 
to look over the shoulder of the policing 
personnel in the Labor Department who 
are supposed to administer and enforce 
this act? That is the question. These 
people in the Labor Department should 
be independent. They should not be 
subject to any discipline or any control 
from the very people we are trying to 
regulate. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 7, this House adopted the so- 
called Ashbrook amendment which 
would prevent a conflict of interest in 
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the administration of the Welfare and 
Pension Plan Disclosure Act. In confer- 
ence, language was substituted which, 
for all intents and purposes, is meaning- 
less. Why do I say this? Let us look at 
the facts. 

The language inserted in this bill by 
the conferees which replaced the House 
amendment reads as follows: 

No employee of the Department of Labor 
shall administer or enforce this act with 
respect to any employee organization of 
which he is a member or any employer or- 
ganization in which he has an interest, 


Note in the first instance that the re- 
straint as far as an employee organiza- 
tion is concerned relates to ‘“member- 
ship” but the corresponding restraint 
regarding an employer organization re- 
lates to one in which he has an inter- 
est.” Why this difference? Is this a 
tacit admission that an employee would 
in effect have “an interest” in an affili- 
ated organization and thus we delimit 
this by using the word “membership?” 

Let us take a look at how this confer- 
ence committee amendment will oper- 
ate. On January 20, 1962, in hailing the 
signing of Executive Order No. 10988, 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
speaking before the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, noted 
that provision was made in the Execu- 
tive order for “including exclusive recog- 
nition comparable in most respects to 
exclusive recognition in the private 
sphere of the economy.” 

He went on to say: 

In this connection, I would like you to 
know that yesterday I issued an order set- 
ting forth the basic policies, principles, and 
standards to implement the Executive order 
in the Department of Labor. And this morn- 
ing, I granted formal, Departmentwide rec- 
ognition to Lodge 12 of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, which I 
am pleased to say is the largest lodge of 
your union. 


Mr. Adrian Roberts, president of Labor 
Lodge 12, AFGE, issued a statement of 
January 19 in which he noted: 

We intend to move forward from this point 
rapidly to recruit many more members into 
Labor Lodge 12 and expect soon to petition 
for the holding of an election to designate 
Labor Lodge 12 as the exclusive bargaining 
representative of the employees of the De- 
partment in Washington. 


Now, I think it is fair to assume that 
this organization will become the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for Department of 
of Labor employees. Under this circum- 
stance, what effect would the substitute 
amendment have? It would merely say 
that these employees shall not admin- 
ister or enforce this act with respect to 
their own organization. Welfare and 
pension plans administered by Federal, 
State, county, or municipal governments 
are exempt from the requirements of 
the present act so, in effect, you are 
adopting no meaningful conflict of in- 
terest amendment whatsoever. Should 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists be certified as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent it is not clear whether 
the restriction would apply only to the 
administration of the welfare and pen- 
sion plans of the employee’s local or- 
ganization or the entire IAM. 
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Am I saying that the employees of 
Lodge 12 will consciously endeavor to 
thwart the intent of the law? Absolutely 
not. I am saying that good legislating 
requires us to contemplate situations 
where conflict of interest appears and 
this is one. The Congress 
wisely applied this theory in the Taft- 
Hartley law to guards because there well 
could be a conflict of loyalties if the 
guards whose duty it is to enforce plant 
rules had to enforce these rules against 
a fellow union member. In his speech 
of January 20, Secretary Goldberg noted 
that conflict of interest could arise in 
other areas such as having union officials 
as officers of the local bargaining with 
themselves and said: 

In the future, however, when union of- 
ficials will be negotiating written agreements 
on personnel matters of the first importance 
with the responsible management officials, it 
is simply contrary to the public interest for 
the union to be on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table. 


It seems to me it is equally not in the 
public interest to have employees who 
are affiliated with a non-Federal Gov- 
ernment employees organization to be, 
in effect, on both sides—representing the 
public on the one hand and affiliated 
with those whom they are checking. 

The application form of the American 
Federation of Government Employees 
contains a symbol with the inscription, 
“Work together, think together, act to- 
gether.” It also contains the clasped 
hands symbol of the AFL-CIO. Maybe 
it is entirely possible to work together, 
think together, and act together and be 
impartial at the same time but I think 
the publie interest demands that those 
employees who administer these impor- 
tant funds are not subject to any pres- 
sures, direct or indirect, which would al- 
most certainly result from having close, 
filial ties with employees outside of the 
Government service. 

I will offer a motion to recommit with 
instructions to the managers on the part 
of the House to insist on the language of 
section 15(0) of the House bill, known 
as the Ashbrook amendment. I urge 
your support of this motion. 

In a release to the Members of the 
House this week, the AFL-CIO has 
charged that the amendment which the 
House accepted on February 7 was “a 
direct attempt to undermine the right 
of Government employees to form or join 
unions of their own choosing as set forth 
in President Kennedy’s Executive Order 
No. 10988 on employee unions in the 
Federal service.” This is absolutely not 
the case. 

The National Federation of Federal 
Employees, through its president, Mr. 
Vaux Owen, has gone on record as say- 
ing that the House amendment is in the 
public interest and should be retained in 
the bill. 

The debate on this conference report 
today proves most interesting from 
many standpoints. The majority of the 
organizations and the Members who 
have rallied against the so-called Ash- 
brook amendment were leading the 
chorus chanting conflict of interest” 
when in the past they were calling for 
Cabinet members and other appointees 
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to divest themselves of stocks, director- 
ships, Iaw firm connections, and any- 
thing else which might remotely tie 
them into some relationship with an 
organization doing business with the 
Government. Where is their protest 
today when we are talking about con- 
flict of interest of another type? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I gladly yield to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not want to de- 
tain the House any undue length, but 
I would like, however, to say that I did 
support the gentleman’s amendment 
when it was proposed here in the House. 

I thought then that it would promote 
the better operation of this proposition 
that we are now undertaking to write 
into the law. I still support it. I trust 
that the gentleman’s motion to recom- 
mit, when it is offered, will be adopted 
by the House here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say this: 
I agree with the arguments that have 
been made here for the gentleman’s 
amendment on the merits. I would like 
to say this further thing: Possibly it is 
because sometimes we are accused of 
being in the lower body, but I think 
when we adopt by a decisive vote here 
in the House of Representatives an 
amendment such as this, too many times 
we apparently give up the House position 
pretty quickly and lose what we have 
undertaken to write into the bill. This 
is no criticism of the conferees. I under- 
stand that in any conference compro- 
mise is a necessity, but sometimes, as I 
say, it does seem to me that our com- 
promises, as far as we are concerned, 
undertake to go too far. So I think, 
besides making this legislation better, 
the adoption of this motion to recommit 
would possibly serve to strengthen our 
position in the months to come, as we go 
to conference with legislation that is 
important to the country. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
for his statement. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iwill be very hap- 
py to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. ALBERT, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman from 
California if this is not the situation: 
The Ashbrook amendment was adopted 
when this bill was before the House. 
The Senate bill contained no provision 
in this area at all. The conferees ac- 
cepted a compromise which was written 
in during the conference, as is generally 
done in situations of this kind. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would say to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that he has accurately stated the 
situation. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in this situation is it not 
true that the language in the con- 
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ference report applies both to employer 
organizations and employee organiza- 
tions, and that the complaint about 
which the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lrypsay] spoke, has to that extent 
been provided for in the conference re- 
port? Is that not true? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, then is it 
not the view of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, and does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that in adopting this conference re- 
port we are following the usual procedure 
when there is a difference between bills 
passed by the two bodies and that we 
should proceed now to vote down the 
motion to recommit, adopt the confer- 
ence report, and get on with the busi- 
ness of the House? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would agree with 
the gentleman and I would say in this 
instance the House conferees were suc- 
cessful in achieving a majority of what 
the House wanted. If we ever establish 
the rule that the House is never going to 
try to reach a compromise on any bill, 
then I can see no reason to have a con- 
ference committee. Therefore I hope 
that this House will understand that on 
this question a great deal of time and 
thought was put into it. The Senate 
had no such provision as the House had, 
as the majority leader has well stated, 
and a proper compromise was worked 
out. 

I know no other way and if we should 
go back into the conference with the kind 
of instructions which we have been told 
will be offered, there would be absolutely 
no legislation. It would mean the com- 
plete abandonment of the very basic 
principles which both administrations, 
the past one and this one, have recog- 
nized as being necessary. 

I think that this House, however, 
should also understand that there is a 
complete agreement amongst all the con- 
ferees on all the other aspects of this 
bill. On this one point, what my friends 
on the other side of the aisle are saying 
is that any union of government em- 
ployees shall not become affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. Itisas plainasthat. It 
is an antilabor move straight down the 
line with the hope that it will be a prece- 
dent for other actions in the future. 

I must say in all candor that I agree 
with my distinguished friend from Geor- 
gia when he quoted the Secretary of La- 
bor as saying, that there might be a con- 
flict of interest where the employee had 
a direct membership in a union that he 
belonged to and a plan that was being 
considered by him was managed by that 
union. Under such a situation he should 
not have any part in consideration of 
such a plan. And that is exactly what 
we have written into this bill. 

On the other hand, you are being asked 
by my friends on the other side of the 
aisle to set up a straw man, that there is 
a conflict of interest simply because a 
man has belonged to a union that is 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. There has 
been no evidence of such conflict of in- 
terest presented at any time. 

One of my friends once said to me that 
he had heard of such a conflict of inter- 
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est, but there is no evidence at any point, 
anywhere, of the existence of such a 
round-the-correr kind of conflict of this 
kind. 

I can only say to my colleagues that 
if you should vote this kind of instruc- 
tions, it would be by implication in- 
ferred that every man who was affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO was dishonest. I do 
not think you want to do that. I hope 
you do not want to do that. But we 
have covered the direct conflict-of- 
interest situation which might arise. 
And I must say in all candor that I 
cannot believe that this House would 
doubt that the Committee on Education 
and Labor and particularly the sub- 
committee of which I have the honor to 
be chairman would pass over for a mo- 
ment any case which was presented to 
it showing that a conflict of interest had 
occurred. No such presentation has 
ever been made to us in the manner that 
is envisioned by the Ashbrook amend- 
ment. And lacking that, Mr. Speaker, 
does it not seem obvious what the 
amendment is really aimed at? 

I sincerely hope that all of the work 
which has gone into this bill, all of the 
work which my friends on the other side 
of the aisle agree has made this a bet- 
ter bill to safeguard the billions of dol- 
lars that are involved in the interest of 
the working men and women of this 
country, should not be obliterated by the 
one hope that maybe here we can strike 
a blow at the AFL-CIO. 

I would say to my friend that I am 
in agreement with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Liypsay] when he said 
that if there are wholesale areas of con- 
flict of interest, this House has a com- 
mittee, the Judiciary Committee, which 
has acted on this proposition. And if 
the Congress feels that it wants to write 
a broader conflict-of-interest law then 
I suggest that it present it to this House 
for consideration. Why tack it onto a 
bill that has nothing to do with the 
broad aspects of conflict of interest, but 
does have in the bill a very careful pro- 
vision, incidentally introduced by a good 
Republican in the other body, which 
takes care of any specific matter which 
might come under the provisions of 
this particular Pension and Welfare 
Disclosure Act? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I did not inter- 
rupt your side, but I am afraid I must 
yield to my good friend, the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. He is very gra- 
cious. The gentleman will agree, I have 
worked very hard with him in trying to 
improve this legislation, and that I am in 
favor of the legislation and so spoke on 
the floor of this House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. And I would not 
like to see you sabotage all the good 
work that you did. 

Mr. GOODELL. Of course, we have a 
sincere difference of opinion on this 
point. That is why I asked the gentle- 
man to yield. I would like to point out 
to my friend the great difference of 
opinion is as to what effect this amend- 
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ment would have on the ultimate pas- 
sage of the legislation. I was sorry to 
hear the gentleman say, in effect, he 
would abandon all efforts to pass this 
legislaton, if these conferees were in- 
structed. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No, the gentle- 
man did not say that. What the gentle- 
man said was that in view of the absolute 
irreconcilable opposition of the other 
body to the so-called Ashbrook amend- 
ment, we would have a stalemate and 
we could not reach any agreement. Idid 
not say I would abandon doing anything 
that would help in passing this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. GOODELL. You would agree 
that the other body never passed on the 
Ashbrook amendment and that we have 
never seen this irreconcilability to the 
Ashbrook amendment particularly. And 
you will also agree I did offer a compro- 
mise in conference to make this apply 
not only to employee affiliated organiza- 
tions but employer affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I agree with that, 
and the gentleman will recognize, I am 
sure, that our other body conferees very 
clearly said, under no circumstances 
would they consider the gentleman’s 
suggestion and only then did we work 
on this compromise provision. 

Mr. GOODELL. Well, they did, I 
agree with the gentleman, reject it sum- 
marily. They said absolutely, no, but 
the gentleman will agree that my com- 
promise was directed to employer affili- 
ated organizations as well as employee 
affiliated organizations. In that sense, 
it was my very sincere effort not to make 
this even by implication an antilabor 
measure. I disagree with the gentleman 
when he says that it is an antilabor 
measure. I believe this amendment is 
proworkingman. It is to make this law 
easier to enforce without any possibility 
of a conflict of interest among those who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
enforcing it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. We refer to the 
employers as well as the employees. So, 
unfortunately, what the gentleman is 
talking about, the essence here, is not a 
conflict of employers, but it is an in- 
ferred conflict that has to do with those 
who belong to the AFL-CIO by indirec- 
tion because they are affiliated with it. 
Therefore, it must be and logically has 
to be only aimed at the AFL-CIO. And, 
may I point out to my friend, the facts 
of life are that there is only one inde- 
pendent Government employee associa- 
tion. You probably have all received a 
letter from them urging the adoption 
of the Ashbrook amendment because this 
is the only hope, of course, that they 
have of staying alive under the so-called 
Executive order. So, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
with all my heart that the conference 
report be adopted. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. O'Hara], a distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it bears repeating that 
the conference committee report before 
the House today does include a conflict- 
of-interest provision. It is a well-known 
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conflict-of-interest provision proposed by 
a minority conferee from the other body. 
It states that: 

No employees of the Department of Labor 
shall administer or enforce this act with re- 
spect to any employee organization of which 
he is a member or employer organization in 
which he has an interest. 


This is a clear, concise and effective 
conflict-of- interest provision. The 
Ashbrook amendment, on the other 
hand, does not contain any language 
whatsoever with regard to conflicts of 
interest. Rather, the Ashbrook amend- 
ment contains a simple prohibition 
against AFL-CIO membership by a per- 
son working in a part of the Labor 
Department that handles welfare and 
pension plan disclosure reports. 

The Ashbrook amendment ignores the 
real conflict-of-interest issue. The Ash- 
brook amendment also disregards the 
5 of employer conflict of inter- 
est. 

The intention of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is to tighten enforcement of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958. It was requestd by the Secretary 
of Labor in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and by the Secretary of Labor in 
this administration. An attempt is 
being made by a number of organiza- 
tions outside this House to defeat ef- 
forts to tighten up the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act by raising a 
totally extraneous issue. What the pol- 
icy of this Congress shall be toward 
membership in labor organizations by 
Government employees is an issue that 
does not belong in this bill. I think we 
must direct our attention to the main 
objective of the bills, which is to enforce 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclo- 
sure Act policy of the Congress of 1958. 
When we concentrate on this objective, 
I think it is clear that the conference 
report should be adopted. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the committee report, and I 
wish we would turn back now to the 
main business before us, which is the 
protection of 100 million Americans who 
have interests in pension and welfare 
funds. I think we should remember that 
some $60 billion is now in these funds, 
and it will probably grow to $100 billion 
before too many years. These funds 
need protection and safeguarding. That 
is the purpose of this bill. Here we are 
talking about improvements, but you 
know and I know that if this bill is re- 
committed to conference on this rela- 
tively minor matter, it will stay there 
and very likely die of improvements. 

I think we are laboring under a mis- 
apprehension as to the management of 
these funds. Less than 10 percent is ad- 
ministered by the unions; 90 percent is 
administered by management, or com- 
bined groups of management and labor. 
So the union conflict-of-interest issue 
is really a very, very weak one, I would 
think. 

Let me say this as gingerly and deli- 
cately as I know how, but I am very 
touched by this concern with conflict of 
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interest in this body, because we con- 

stantly turn our back on it when it comes 

to ourselves. However, when it comes to 
labor unions we are very, very zealous 
about conflict of interest. 

This is a good bill; it is a bill that can 
be enforced. I say to you that if a man 
is a member of the AFL-CIO, he is a 
member of a very loose confederation. 
Unfortunately, the various internation- 
als within the AFL-CIO are not always 
at peace among themselves. So I do not 
see how membership by a Labor Depart- 
ment employee in the AFL-CIO could in 
any way interfere with the enforcement 
of this act. In fact, it might increase 
the zeal on the part of those administer- 
ing the act to see that the best possibie 
pension and welfare system was main- 
tained for members of the various plans. 

So I very strongly urge that we sup- 
port the committee and defeat the mo- 
tion to recommit this bill to conference. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I support 
and urge the Congress to support the 
conference report on H.R. 724, the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

As one of the conferees, I can assure 
you that the conferees worked toward 
strengthening rather than allowing any 
weakening features to be added to the 
House version. 

It is unfortunate that in reporting the 
prior actions on this legislation the er- 
roneous statement was made that both 
the chamber of commerce and the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters opposed this 
legislatior—Business Week, February 17, 
1962. The article follows: 

CLOSER Tass ON PENSION PLANS—BOTH THE 
HOUSE AND SENATE Have PASSED MEASURES 
Tsar WovuLD TIGHTEN THE REPORTING RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR OFFICIALS ADMINISTERING 
EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND PENSION FUNDS 
Stricter regulation of the country’s swiftly 

growing employee welfare and . pension 
plans—now estimated to hold $50 billion in 
assets—became a certainty last week when 
the House and Senate passed slightly dif- 
fering versions of a new bill. 

The legislation, which has the adminis- 
tration’s backing, amends the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 to give 
Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg new 

over some 200,000 plans, involving 
benefits for some 80 million persons, Assets 
of the funds are growing at about $4 billion 
to $5 billion a year, and at that rate would 
reach $100 billion in another 10 years. 

The present law—which the Eisenhower 
administration sought and got, but found 
unsatisfactory—merely requires that sum- 
mary reports on welfare and pension plans 
be filed with the Labor Department. But be- 
yond making the Department a place for 
filing such reports, it gives the Secretary lit- 
tle power to force reporting or to investigate 
reports or plans he suspects are not in com- 
pliance with the law. 

The new law: The new legislation would 
make somewhat more detailed reports man- 
datory, authorize the Labor Department to 
follow up on inadequate reporting, and pro- 
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vide a staff of accountants and investigators 
to ferret out complaints about mismanage- 
ment or fraud. In 1958, a Senate investiga- 
tion spotlighted some pension and welfare 
scandals involving high commissions, exces- 
sive administrative fees, high insurance 
rates, embezzlement, and unscrupulous 
practices of one kind or another—“shocking 
* * » cases of dishonesty and fund looting,” 
the report said. 

These revelations led to the passage of the 
original law. 

According to the Labor Department, the 
new reports would call for no more informa- 
tion than is required in any normal audit 
of welfare funds. All fund officials will use 
the same forms for reporting that 90 percent 
of them use right now, Department spokes- 
men said, 

Essentially, the new legislation requires 
the same kind of reporting that unions pro- 
vide under the Landrum-Griffin law's pro- 
visions on disclosure of union funds, Gold- 
berg said. 

Opposition to the measure—from the 
chamber of commerce and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, among 
others—was based on the fear that it would 
expand the Labor Department’s regulatory 
powers unduly. 

Proponents of the new legislation pointed 
out that there is nothing in it that gives the 
Government a voice in the actual manage- 
ment of the funds, or the right to pass judg- 
ment on the wisdom of their management. 

An earlier attempt to amend the 1958 act 
was made during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Former Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell attacked the law as not worth keep- 
ing on the books in its original form and 
President Eisenhower called for amendments. 
But the move ran into strong conservative 
opposition in Congress. 

Wide coverage. Of those plans reporting 
under present law, the welfare plans (those 
based on Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and similar 
plans) have an estimated $1.7 billion in 
assets and cover directly about 25 million 
employees. The pension plans have about 
$27.4 billion in assets and cover directly 
about 17 million employees. 

These figures fall short of the actual totals 
involved. For one thing, many plans also 
cover employees’ families. For another, 
many plans have never reported to the Labor 
Department as a result of the law's loose 
phrasing and enforcement. 

About 90 percent of the plans were ad- 
ministered by employers, the remainder 
either jointly by labor and management or 
by labor alone. 

Budget boost sought. At this stage, the 
Labor Department hasn't determined exactly 
how much more staff it will need for the 
new job, but Goldberg gave the House Labor 
Committee a pre estimate of 117 
additional employees. At present, 80 work 
on the program. The budget would be 
brought up to more than $2 million from its 
present $564,000. 


As far back as June 1, 1961, the legis- 
lative counsel of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Sidney 
Zagri, appeared before the subcommittee 
on which I served under the chairman- 
ship of the Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
in support of this legislation. 

His statement contained the following 
endorsements: 

My name is Sidney Zagri. I appear in 
my capacity as legislative counsel for the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this subcommitte to present our 
views regarding H.R. 7234. 

First I would like to establish the basis 
of our interest in the proposed legislation. 
The Teamsters Union has pioneered in the 
establishment of health, welfare, and pen- 
sion funds through collective bargaining. 
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The Central States southeast and south- 
west areas health and welfare fund was 
established by a trust agreement approved 
by employer and union representatives in 
March 1950. 

The 1,700,000 members of the Teamsters 
Union, their wives and children, totaling 
over 5 million individuals are for the most 
part beneficiaries of over 1,000 health, wel- 
fare and pension programs. 

These funds range from individual plans 
covering the membership of a single local 
union to large multistate programs such as 
the Central States health, welfare, and pen- 
sion fund, which covers 118,000 members and 
over 350,000 wives and children residing in 
23 States. 

It is to be noted that this fund, as is 
the case with most other funds, is subject 
to the following reporting and disclosure 
regulations by the States and Federal 
Government. 

1. The various States regulate insurance 
companies which underwrite welfare and 
pension plans. 

2. The States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Washington, and Wisconsin 
have enacted State disclosure laws which 
are comparable to the Federal Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

3. The Internal Revenue Service requires 
the filing of appropriate financial data by 
pension funds which meet the requirements 
of sections 401 (a) and 501 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

In addition to the aforementioned super- 
vision and regulation by State law, the 
operations of the Central States southeast 
and southwest areas health and welfare fund 
were thoroughly investigated by the Douglas 
committee of the U.S. Senate. 

The fund was given a clean bill of health 
by the committee and its operations are 
described as follows: 

“The fund operates from Chicago, III., 
where it maintains a complete bookkeeping 
system and a visual record card system on 
each employer and employee. The office has 
55 employees. All employer contributions 
go directly to a bank and no money is 
handled by the fund office. Monthly and 
yearly audits are made by separate account- 
ing firms. The fund is completely self- 
administered with the exception of payment 
of claims. Administrative expenses run 
about 2.4 percent of the fund's income. 
‘Trustees receive no compensation other than 
travel expenses and per diem allowance in 
connection with quarterly meetings. The 
salaries of the executive secretary of the 
fund and his assistant are paid by the 
union, the Central States Drivers Council.“ 

It is clear from the foregoing that the 
Teamsters Union and its membership have 
a great stake in this proposed legislation. 

At the outset, let me make it perfectly 
clear that we favor the purposes and objec- 
tives of H.R. 7234 for the following reasons: 

1. We subscribe to the concept that health 
and welfare and pension funds are, for the 
most part, deferred wages, and as such, 
should receive similar protection afforded 
other funds of a quasi-public nature. This 
is particularly true since over 100 million 
people in America are affected and pen- 
sion funds alone exceed $40 billion. 

2. We favor a Federal reporting and dis- 
closure law as the only sound approach to 
the problem of multiple filing requirements 
by the several States of funds covering em- 
ployees or employers in more than one State. 

3. We favor and support implementation 
of these objectives. 


At this point, I want to make it clear 


that the AFL-CIO also supported the 
legislation all the way from its introduc- 


2 The Douglas committee's final report on 
welfare and pension plans investigation, p. 
129. 
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tion, through the hearings and are at 
present supporting the conference re- 
port. 

There was opposition from the cham- 
ber of commerce on certain features of 
the bill and I presume they are still 
opposed. 

However, in fairness to the House and 
Senate conferees, the main objectives 
were aimed—during hearings—at the 
features which appeared to give the Sec- 
retary of Labor unwarranted power to 
actually interfere in the management of 
funds and welfare plans. 

You will note that the conference re- 
port specifically states: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be so 
construed or applied as to authorize the 
Secretary to regulate, or interfere in the 
management of any employee welfare or pen- 
sion benefit plan. 


It appears to me that this should clear 
away any misunderstanding and the 
Congress can support this legislation 
without reservations. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, SMITH]. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
alleged purpose of this amendment is 
conflict of interest, It is alleged that 
an employee who belongs to an employee 
organization affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
should not administer those funds that 
are administered by an employee organ- 
ization which is affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO. 

What are we talking about? We are 
talking about 2 percent of the funds in 
the United States. There are $55 bil- 
lion in these funds and we are talking 
about only the $1 billion or a little bit 
more that are administered by unions. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to 
point out that in the conference we 
adopted the amendment which elimi- 
nated all plans unless they had 100 em- 
ployees or more; therefore, the number 
of employees that are managed by labor 
has gone down to below 1 percent. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman. That is a very good point. 
Actually there is less than $1 billion af- 
fected by the amendment. The Ash- 
brook amendment is very ineffective 
because it exempts from the conflict of 
interest principle $50 billion, or more, 
out of $55 billion in these funds. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would like to point 
out, in view of what has been said, that 
this group that was exempted has to 
make the initial report and the Secre- 
tary may in his discretion compel them 
to report annually. They are not com- 
pletely exempt. If there is any reason 
for the Secretary to compel reports 
which he can justify on a reasonable 
basis, he may do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Even to that 
extent, we are only talking about $1 bil- 
lion in the fund. We have dealt with 
that in this compromise amendment sub- 
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mitted by a minority Member of the 
other body. The substitute provided 
that if one is a member of a union, he 
cannot work on funds administered by 
that union. At the same time, we have 
covered situations which the Ashbrook 
amendment does not cover. There are 
people who are interested in employee 
groups working down there in the De- 
partment. Why they do not want to 
cover those people too, I do not know. 
Fifty billion dollars of these funds out 
of $55 billion are administered by em- 
ployer organizations, yet the Ashbrook 
amendment would not prohibit a mem- 
ber of the employer organization from 
working in the Department on the in- 
vestigation of the funds administered 
by that employer organization. The 
Ashbrook amendment is one that is to- 
tally ineffective. I say the committee 
amendment is the effective amendment 
in this case. Even though it was sub- 
mitted by a Republican Member of the 
other body, House Members on both sides 
generally should agree that it is the 
best amendment, and this amendment as 
a substitute should be adopted. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference’s refusal to accept the House- 

amendment protecting workers 
from conflict of interest in the super- 
vision and administration of their wel- 
fare and pension funds is very serious, 
enough to condemn this bill. 

I oppose the bill as a whole on the 
grounds: 

First. That the need for it has not 
been shown. In fact, cannot be shown. 
It is an imaginary need. 

Second. It would mean an immense 
increase of power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the executive branch, and to 
the Department of Labor. It would set 
up another vast bureau and cost more 
money. 

Third. It would infringe upon State 
legislation. There are adequate laws 
against embezzlement in all States. 

Fourth. It would ignore the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which now 
provides effective indirect control of 
abuses of pension welfare funds. 

Fifth. It would disregard the rules of 
conduct and standards prescribed in the 
Taft-Hartley Act for jointly administered 
pension and welfare funds. 

These points, together with the fatal 
weakness of the lack of confiict-of-in- 
terest amendment are sufficient to con- 
demn the conference report in my eyes. 

The temptation to conflict of interest 
and the effects of such conflict are even 
more insidious and more serious under 
this statute than in many situations 
where conflict of interest may arise. In 
many situations, the chief result of a 
conflict of interest is an unlawful and 
unethical gain to the Government em- 
ployee who yields to that temptation. 
Under the present statute, however, the 
result in every case would be frustration 
of the very purposes of the statute. 

The purpose is to regulate employee 
welfare and pension plans for the pro- 
tection and benefit of employees. All it 
would take to defeat that purpose with 
respect to any particular plan would be 
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a decision by the person or persons in 
appropriate positions of authority that a 
report on the plan should be accepted and 
filed without further investigation. It is 
unlikely that attention would ever be 
focused later on any single decision 
among the thousands made. Even if it 
were, such decision could generally be 
explained and justified as an exercise 
of discretion. 

Moreover, under the proposed bill, the 
statute would lend itself peculiarly to 
temptation to conflict of interest because 
it would give the Department authority 
to grant immunity through “any written 
interpretation or opinion” or any in- 
structions.” Section 12 of the bill, en- 
titled “Reliance on Administrative In- 
terpretations and Forms” would make 
good faith reliance on any written inter- 
pretation or opinion of the Secretary or 
any forms or instructions a complete 
defense to any civil or criminal proceed- 
ings under the act. This would be true 
even if such interpretation, opinion, 
forms or instructions are determined by 
the courts “to be invalid or of no legal 
effect, or not to be in conformity with 
the requirements of this act.” 

Thus not only could reports be pigeon- 
holed and forgotten after they are filed 
but also immunity could be granted even 
before they are filed. If Congress is 
really concerned about the rights of em- 
ployees under welfare and pension plans 
it should not permit enforcement of this 
act to be carried on in an atmosphere 
fraught with possibilities and tempta- 
tions of conflict of interest which would 
defeat the whole purpose of the act. 

While the act speaks of administra- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor, everyone 
knows that the thousands of reports, in- 
terpretations, opinions, instructions, and 
other matters cannot be handled person- 
ally by the Secretary of Labor and that 
the administration will necessarily be 
conducted by staff employees who will 
be exposed to the conflict of interest 
inherent in the bill unless the amend- 
ment is reinstated. 

I oppose the bill as a whole and shall 
support the instructed vote to recommit. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The speaker who pro- 
ceeded the gentleman now in the well 
defended, or tried to defend, the sub- 
stitute language in the conference re- 
port. Others on the floor may really 
believe that the substitute would pro- 
vide some meaningful protection. But 
let me make it clear that the substi- 
tute language does not guard against 
conflict of interest. In effect, it pro- 
vides that an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Labor shall not be allowed to 
police the welfare and pension plans of 
his own union. All right, but let’s con- 
sider what that means. Are there any 
welfare and pension plans covering 
Labor Department employees that come 
under this act? Of course not. Their 
pension programs come under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. So, it 
seems to me that the substitute is mean- 
ingless language. But, those who seek to 
defend it as meaningful are at least 
recognizing, it seems to me, that there is 
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a problem and possible conflicts of 
interests. 

It seems clear that those who vote 
against the Ashbrook amendment today 
would also vote to repeal that provision 
in the Taft-Hartley Act which applies 
the same principle to guards at a plant, 
and it would seem that they would also 
allow local policemen to be represented 
by affiliated, international unions— 
rather than independent unions. 

Some have said that no conflict of 
interest has yet been shown with respect 
to this act. Of course not. We are just 
passing the act. This is new legislation 
that will go into effect when the Presi- 
dent signs it. But the basic conflict of 
interest principle is just as sound and 
just as applicable to this act as in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. The fact of 
the matter is, in my judgment, the sub- 
stitute wording of the Senate language 
which has been well described as forbid- 
ding a member of a union to have super- 
vision and administration over his own 
union welfare funds would be a conflict 
of interest. We had a letter from the 
Secretary of Labor stating that such a 
man certainly would be disqualified, any- 
way, if, indeed, they did not disqualify 
themselves. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. One of the Members 
earlier in debate tried to argue that a 
vote for the Ashbrook amendment would 
constitute an antilabor vote. I want to 
say as emphatically as I can that a vote 
for the Ashbrook amendment will not be 
antilabor—it will be a vote for the rank 
and file union member. Consider the 
situation of a rank and file union mem- 
ber who has reason to suspect or believe 
that money in his union’s welfare and 
pension fund is being diverted. Ten 
years from now that union pension pro- 
gram, to which he is contributing, will 
be all important to him. Suppose he 
thinks that something is wrong with the 
administration of the pension fund at 
higher echelons of the union. Suppose 
he has the courage to go down to the 
Department of Labor to file a complaint 
and request an investigation. I think 
it might te just a bit discouraging for 
him to look at the coat lapel of the fel- 
low in the Labor Department and find 
him wearing the same union button as 
the union leader against whom the com- 
plaint would be filed. I don’t think that 
is the kind of protection that rank and 
file union members want. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the acceptance of the motion to recom- 
mit. 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, may 
I just emphasize that what the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] said 
is not quite accurate. The man who 
filed or felt he had to file a complaint 
about his plan would not find the button 
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of his union on the individual that is 
looking at it, because that is absolutely 
taken care of and prohibited by the 
amendment proposed by a minority con- 
feree of the other body and appearing in 
the language in the conference report. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, the report states 
that not only does this proposed amend- 
ment apply to the particular union that 
the man might belong to, but to the 
international unions also. So, this cov- 
ers a much broader area of possible con- 
flict than the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], I am afraid, gave the 
impression. 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman from 
California is exactly correct. 

Mr. Speaker, in these remaining few 
minutes I would like to clear up some of 
the cloud of misunderstanding and per- 
haps even ignorance concerning the con- 
ference report. I am sure that the vast 
majority of our colleagues have not read 
the conference report. Let us look at 
the picture. 

In the first place, when we went to 
conference there was no language in the 
legislation as passed by the other body 
that covered conflicts of interest at all; 
none. In the second place, when we 
went to conference we went to confer- 
ence with the Ashbrook amendment 
which covered conflicts of interest only 
with the AFL-CIO and international or- 
ganizations. It did not cover conflicts 
of interest with employer organizations, 
and allowed one union only in this entire 
Nation, the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, to have free rein, 
thereby monopolizing this entire situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we come back to the 
House with language that covers con- 
flicts of interest in unions—independent 
unions, AFL-CIO unions, and employer 
organizations. I will read that to the 
Members of the House. It is very brief: 

No employee of the Department of Labor 
shall administer or enforce this act with 
respect to any employee organization of 
which he is a member, or employer organiza- 
tion in which he has an interest. 


Then, the statement of the managers, 
which is tantamount to legislation, be- 
gins as follows: 

The substitute language in section 15(b) 
was adopted to insure that the administra- 
tion and enforcement of this act would be 
free from any conflict of interest. 


Mr. Speaker, that is plain and simple 
English, and it will be law. If we pass 
it today, conflict of interest will be cov- 
ered far more than we would cover it 
with the Ashbrook amendment. 

It will cover conflict of interest with 
employer organizations, and independent 
unions as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
we are casting aspersions and criticism 
on the integrity of our Government em- 
ployees if we insist upon this Ashbrook 
amendment. Or, would we adopt this 
philosophy and apply it to other legisla- 
tion such as when we pass legislation 
concerning the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice? Would we have conflict-of-interest 
legislation with reference to the Internal 
Revenue Service to the effect that no 
agent in the Internal Revenue Service 
shall ever look at the income tax returns 
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of another agent? Of course we would 
not. 

Mr. Speaker, when we pass legislation 
concerning the Armed Forces, would we 
say that the Army cannot police the 
Army? Of course we would not. So, 
we are picking out one area and casting 
aspersions on the integrity of one de- 
partment of our Government. I think 
as Americans we ought to be ashamed of 
any type of attitude of this nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HiesTanD], who preceded me, and the 
eminent gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM], that these are two of the gen- 
tlemen in our committee who opposed 
this legislation every step of the way— 
every single step of the way—in sub- 
committee, full committee, and on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if we do not accept this 
conference report, what is going to hap- 
pen? In the first place, I believe we are 
going to have a deadlock. I know the 
temper of the gentleman with whom we 
dealt in conference for a period of 2 days. 
That means that we are going to throw 
into probably one of the worst scandals 
the pension plans and welfare plans of 
100 million American people, the working 
people in your district. Their plans are 
going to be in danger. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing on the 
statute books today to control any form 
of corruption that may break out tomor- 
row and today, as did break out in Penn- 
sylvania just a few weeks ago. It means 
that you have a callous disregard of the 
laboring class of this Nation, and you 
are failing your responsibility as elected 
Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment is not 
important to the full purpose of this bill. 
The full purpose of the legislation before 
us is to guarantee that the 100 million 
workers of this Nation shall have their 
$75 billion of pension and welfare funds 
policed and protected. 

Mr. Speaker, on that basis, therefore, 
I ask for your confidence and your vote 
in favor of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, as I in- 
dicated during the debate on the Pen- 
sion and Welfare Act amendments, one 
of the key provisions which we were con- 
sidering was the provision which dealt 
with the union membership of the Labor 
Department employees who would be en- 
trusted with the administration and en- 
forcement of the act. At that time I 
noted that I would support H.R. 8723 only 
if this provision was included. I am as 
convinced now as I was then that this 
provision, now known as the Ashbrook 
amendment, is absolutely essential. If 
we permit this provision to be drasti- 
cally limited in its application, as has 
been done by the wording of the com- 
promise provision, we will be performing 
a terrible disservice to the thousands of 
employees who must look to this act for 
help and protection. Moreover, we will 
be permitting a situation to exist where- 
in the objectiveness of the Labor De- 
partment employees may be questioned. 
I contend that this result is unnecessary. 
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I recall that during the debate on H.R. 
8723 it was insisted by my colleagues 
across the aisle that this legislation was 
absolutely essential for without it thou- 
sands of employee pension and welfare 
plans would be in jeopardy and an un- 
told number of dishonest acts which 
would adversely affect these plans would 
go undetected. Now, these same Mem- 
bers are ready to jeopardize this legis- 
lation with all of its protective features 
for the employees of America simply 
because the Ashbrook amendment would 
prohibit 260 Labor Department em- 
ployees from belonging to a labor organ- 
ization which in turn is affiliated with 
another labor organization which these 
employees may be called upon to in- 
vestigate. Is the sense of urgency now 
less great? 

Certainly it is in order to inquire as 
to the basic purpose of this legislation. 
Are we being called upon to pass legis- 
lation which will provide ample pro- 
tection to the thousands of employee 
pension and welfare plans, or are we pri- 
marily interested in the right of a partic- 
ular union to represent 260 Labor De- 
partment employees even when such 
representation may create an embar- 
rassing conflict of interests and may 
cause the very people who must look 
to the act for protection to view its en- 
forcement with suspicion and distrust? 

I would like to point out that all of 
these unfortunate results can be avoided 
simply by reaffirming the Ashbrook 
amendment and instructing our con- 
ferees to this effect. If we do this, I 
am confident that the Senate conferees 
will recede and will accept this amend- 
ment. By so doing we are not denying 
the 260 Labor Department employees the 
right to belong to a union or to have 
such a union represent them. We are 
merely assuring that such membership 
shall not create a possible conflict of 
interest or cast an unfair reflection on 
these dedicated Government employees. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, AsHBROOK moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 8723) to the 
committee of conference with instructions 
to the managers on the part of the House to 
insist on the language of section 15(b) of 
the House bill, known as the “Ashbrook 
amendment,” which reads as follows: 

“(b) No employee of the Department of 
Labor whose duties involve the administra- 
tion or enforcement of this Act shall be a 
member of an employee organization if such 
organization admits to membership, or is 
affiliated directly or indirectly with an or- 
ganization which admits to membership, 
employees other than employees of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 182, nays 218, not voting 36, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 37] 

YEAS—182 
Abbitt Ford Michel 
Abernethy Forrester Miller, N.Y. 
Adair Fountain Minshi 
Alexander Fulton Moore 
Alger Garland Moorehead, 
Anderson, Ill. Gary Ohio 
Arends Gathings Mosher 
Ashbrook Gavin Murray 
Ashmore Goodell Nelsen 
Auchincloss Goodling Nygaard 
Avery Griffin Passman 
Ayres Gross Pilcher 
Bailey Gubser Pillion 
Barry Hagan, Ga Pirnie 
Bass, N.H. ‘all Poff 
Bates Halleck Quie 
Battin Hardy Ray 
Becker Harrison, Wyo. Reece 
Beckworth Harsha Reifel 
Beermann Harvey, Ind Rhodes, Ariz 
Belcher Harvey, Mich, Rivers, S.C. 
Bell Robison 
Berry Hemphill Rogers, Fla 
Betts Henderson Rogers, Tex 
Bolton Herlong Roudebush 
Bonner Hiestand Rousselot 
Bow Hoeven St. 
Bromwell Hoffman, Ill. Schadeberg 
Broomfield oran Schenck 
Brown Hosmer Scherer 
Bruce Jarman Schneebeli 
Burleson Johansen Schwengel 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Scott 
Casey Judd Selden 
Cederberg earns Short 
Chamberlain Keith Sikes 
Chenoweth Kilburn Siler 
Chiperfield Kil Smith, Calif. 
Church King, N.Y Smith, Va. 
Clancy Knox Springer 
Collier Kornegay Stephens 
Colmer Kyl Taber 
Cramer Laird Taylor 
Curtis, Mass, Landrum Teague, Calif 
Curtis, Mo. Langen Teague, Tex 
Dague Latta Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, Lennon Tuck 

James C. Lipscomb Utt 

Davis, John W. McCulloch Van Pelt 
Derounian McDonough Vinson 
Derwinski McIntire Waggonner 
Devine McMillan Westland 
Dole McSween Wharton 
Dominick McVey Whitener 
Dooley MacGregor Whitten 
Dorn Mahon W: 
Dowdy Martin, Mass. Wilson, Calif. 
Downing Martin, Nebr. Wilson, Ind 
Durno n Winstead 
Everett Matthews Younger 
Findley May 
Fisher Meader 

NAYS—218 7 
Addabbo Coad Fogarty 
oo Cohelan Frazier 

Conte Frelinghuysen 

Ashley Cook Friedel 
Aspinall Corbett Gallagher 
Baker Corman Garmatz 
Baldwin Giaimo 
Baring Curtin Gilbert 
Barrett Daddario Gonzalez 
Bass, Tenn Daniels Granahan 
Bennett, Fla. Delaney Gray 
Bennett, Mich. Dent Green, Oreg. 
Blat Denton Green, Pa. 
Boggs Diggs Griff 
Boland Dingell Hagen, Calif. 
Bolling Donohue Halpern 
Brademas Doyle Hansen 
Bray Dulski Harding 
Brewster Dwyer Harris 
Brooks Edmondson Hays 
Broyhill Elliott Healey 
Buckley Ellsworth Hechler 
Burke, Ky. Evins Holifield 
Burke, Mass Fallon Holland 
Byrne, Pa. Farbstein Hull 
Cahill Fascell Ichord, Mo. 
Cannon Feighan Inouye 
Carey Fenton Jennings 
Celler Finnegan Joelson 
Chelf Fino Johnson, Calif. 
Clar] Flood Johnson, Md. 
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Johnson, Wis. Natcher Santangelo 
Jones, Mo. Nedzi Saund 
Karsten Nix Saylor 
Kastenmeier Norblad Schweiker 
Kee O'Brien, III Scranton 
O'Brien, N.Y. Seely-Brown 
Keogh À Shipley 
King, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. Sibal 
King, Utah O'Konski Sisk 
Olsen Slack 
Kluczynski O'Neill Smith, Iowa 
Kowalski Osmers Smith, Miss. 
Kunkel Ostertag Stafford 
Lankford Patman Staggers 
Lesinski Pelly Steed 
Libonati Perkins Stratton 
Lindsay Peterson Stubblefield 
Loser Pfost Sullivan 
McDowell Philbin Thomas 
McFall Pike Thompson, N.J. 
Mack Poa, ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Madden Powell Thornberry 
Magnuson Price Toll 
Mailliard Pucinski Tollefson 
Marshall Purcell Trimble 
Mathias Randall Tupper 
Merrow Reuss Udall, Morris K. 
Miller, Clem Rhodes, Pa. Ullman 
Miller, RiehIman Vanik 
George P. Rivers, Alaska Van Zandt 
Milliken Roberts, Tex. Wallhauser 
Mills 0 Walter 
Moeller Rogers, Colo Watts 
Mo: Rooney Weis 
Montoya Roosevelt Whalley 
Moorhead, Pa. Rosenthal Wickersham 
Morgan Rostenkowski Widnall 
Morris Roush Wright 
Morse Rutherford Yates 
Moss Ryan, Mich Young 
Multer Ryan, N.Y. Zablocki 
Murphy St. Germain Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—36 
Alford Glenn Morrison 
Andersen, Grant Moulder 
Minn. Haley Norrell 
Andrews Harrison, Va. Rains 
Hoffman, Mich. Roberts, Ala. 
Blitch Huddleston Shelley 
Boykin Jensen Sheppard 
Breeding Jones, Ala. Shriver 
Cooley Spence 
Davis, Tenn Kitchin Thompson, La. 
Dawson Lane Weaver 
Flynt Macdonald Willis 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Weaver for, 


against, 


with Mr. Macdonald 


Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Breeding against. 
Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Alford against. 
Mr. Haley for, with Mr. Shelley against. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia for, with Mr. 


Sheppard 


agains 
Mr. Willis for, 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Spence with Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. Karth with Mr. Glenn, 


t. 
with Mr. Anfuso against. 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Andersen of Min- 


nesota. 


Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Hoff- 
man of Michigan. 


Mr. Lane with Mr. Shriver. 


Mrs. KEE, Mr. STAGGERS, and Mr. 
LESINSKI changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SPRINGER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 


The question was taken; 


and the 


Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 284, nays, 108, not voting 45, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—284 
Adair Gonzalez O'Brien, N.Y. 
Addabbo Goodell O'Hara, Ill. 
Addonizio Goodling O'Hara, Mich 
Albert Granahan O’Konski 
Ashley Gray Olsen 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. O'Neill 
Auchincloss Green, Pa. Osmers 
very Griffiths Ostertag 
Ayres Gubser Patman 
Baker Hagen, Calif. Pelly 
Baldwin Halpern Perkins 
Baring n Peterson 
Barrett Harding Pfost 
Barry Philbin 
Bass, Tenn Harrison, Wyo. Pike 
4 Pillion 
Battin Hays Pirnie 
Becker Healey Poage 
Beckworth Hechler Powell 
Bell Herlong Price 
Bennett, Fla. Hoeven Pucinski 
Bennett, Mich. Holifield Purcell 
Blatnik Holland Quie 
B osmer Randall 
Boland Hull Reuss 
Bolling Inouye Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolton Jarman Rhodes, Pa. 
Brademas Jennings Riehlman 
Brewster Joelson Rivers, Alaska 
Bromwell Johnson, Calif. Roberts, Tex. 
ks Johnson, Md. Robison 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis. Rodino 
Broyhill Jones, Mo. Rogers, Colo. 
Buckley Judd Rooney 
Burke, Ky Karsten Roosevelt 
Burke, Mass. Kastenmeier Rosenthal 
Byrne, Pa Keith Rostenkowski 
Cahill Kelly Roush 
Cannon Keogh Rutherford 
Carey Kilgore Ryan, Mich. 
Celler King, Calif. Ryan, N.Y. 
Chamberlain King, Utah St. Germain 
Chelf Kirwan Santangelo 
Clark Kluczynski Saund 
Coad Knox Schenck 
Cohelan Kowalski Schneebeli 
Conte Kunkel Schweiker 
Cook Kyl Scranton 
Corbett Langen Seely-Brown 
Corman Lankford Selden 
Cramer Lesinski Shipley 
Cunningham Libonati Short 
n Lindsay Sibal 
Curtis, Mass Sikes 
Daddario McCulloch Siler 
Dague McDonough Sisk 
Daniels McDowell Slack 
Dawson McFall Smith, Iowa 
Delaney McIntire Smith, Miss. 
Dent MacGregor Springer 
Denton Mack Stafford 
Derounian Madden Stratton 
Magnuson Stubblefield 
J1 Mailliard Sullivan 
Donohue Marshall Thomas 
Dooley Martin, Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Doyle Mathias Thompson, Tex. 
Dulski Matthews Thomson, Wis. 
Durno May Thornberry 
Dwyer Meader Toll 
Edmondson Merrow Tollefson 
Elliott Miller, Clem Trimble 
wo! er, Tupper 
Everett George P Udall, Morris K. 
Evins Miller, N.Y Uliman 
Falion Milliken Vanik 
Farbstein Mills Van Pelt 
ell Moeller Van Zandt 
Feighan Monagan Vinson 
Fenton Montoya Wallhauser 
Finnegan ee Pa. Walter 
0 organ Watts 
Flood Morris Weis 
Fogarty Morse Westland 
Ford Mosher Whalley 
Frazier ‘OSS Wickersham 
Frelinghuysen Multer Widnall 
Friedel Murphy Willis 
Fulton Natcher Wilson, Ind 
Gallagher Nedzi Wright 
Garland Nelsen Yates 
Garmatz Nix Young 
Gavin Norblad Younger 
Giaimo Nygaard Zablocki 
Gilbert O'Brien, Ill. Zelenko 
NAYS—108 
Abbitt Alger Ashbrook 
Abernethy Anderson, Ill. Ashmore 
Alexander Arends Bailey 
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Bass, N.H. Gathings Murray 
ann Gross Passman 
Belcher Hagan, Ga Pilcher 
Berry Hall Poff 
Betts Halleck Ray 
Bonner 
Bray Harvey, Ind Reifel 
Brown Harvey, Mich. Rivers, S.C. 
Bruce H Rogers, Fla. 
Burleson Hemphill Rogers, Tex 
Byrnes, Wis. Henderson Roudebush 
Casey Hiestand Rousselot 
Chenoweth Hoffman, Ill. St. George 
Chiperfield Horan Saylor 
Church Ichord, Mo. Schadeberg 
Clancy Johansen Scherer 
Collier Jonas Scott 
Colmer earns Smith, Calif, 
Curtis, Mo. Kilburn Smith, Va. 
vis, King, N.Y Staggers 
James C. Kornegay Stephens 
Davis, John W. Laird Taber 
Derwinski Landrum Taylor 
Devine Latta Teague, Calif. 
Dole Lennon Teague, Tex 
Dominick Lipscomb Tuck 
Dorn McMillan Utt 
Dowdy McSween Waggonner 
Downing McVey arton 
Findley Mahon Whitener 
Fisher Martin, Nebr. Wiliams 
Forrester Michel Winstead 
Fountain Minshall 
Gary 
NOT VOTING—45 
Alford Griffin Morrison 
Andersen, Haley Moulder 
Minn Harrison, Va. Norrell 
Andrews Hoffman, Mich 
Anfuso Huddleston Roberts, Ala 
Blitch Jensen Schwengel 
Bow Jones, Ala Shelley 
Boykin Sheppard 
Breeding Kee Shriver 
Cederberg Kitchin Spence 
Cooley Lane Steed 
Davis, Tenn Macdonald Thompson, La 
Flynt Mason Weaver 
Glenn Moorehead, Whitten 
Grant Ohio Wilson, Calif. 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mrs. Blitch against. 

Mr. Karth for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Spence for, with Mr. Weaver against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Cederberg 
against. 

Mr. Macdonald for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Bow against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Glenn. 


Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Shriver. 


Mr. Haley with Mr. Andersen of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Kitchin with Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Breeding with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Schwengel. 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Wilson of 
California. 


Mr. LAIRD changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report just adopted. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 


There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I entered the 
Chamber after my name had been called 
on the passage of the conference report. 
If I had been present, I would have voted 
“nay.” 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when the vote was taken on the passage 
of the conference report, I was unavoid- 
ably absent on official business. Had I 
been present, I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not here when my name 
was called on the passage of the confer- 
ence report, so I do not qualify. Had 
I been present, I would have voted “yea.” 


MENOMINEE INDIAN TRIBE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
4130) to lessen the impact of the ter- 
mination of Federal services to the Me- 
nominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 563 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H.R, 
10606 to extend and improve the public 
assistance and child welfare services pro- 
grams of the Social Security Act, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed four 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
bill at the conclusion of the genera] debate, 
but said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown] and pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 563 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
10606, a bill to extend and improve the 
public assistance and child welfare serv- 
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ices programs of the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides for a closed rule, waiving points 
of order, with 4 hours of general debate. 

The proposals embodied in H.R. 10606 
are designed to improve, redirect, and 
tighten up the Federal-State coopera- 
tive public welfare programs. The bill 
involves a new, constructive approach 
which, by taking account of changing 
conditions and the existence of new re- 
habilitative skills, will assist the States 
in meeting their responsibility for the de- 
velopment and administration of realis- 
tic and sound public welfare programs, 
provide the States with much greater 
flexibility in the development and ad- 
ministration of such programs in the 
light of their particular needs and con- 
ditions. The bill, therefore, provides 
much broader authority to the States 
to permit them to take constructive leg- 
islative and administrative action in the 
light of changed conditions so as to cor- 
rect and prevent abuses. 

The new approach embodied in the 
bill places emphasis on the provision of 
services to help families become self- 
supporting rather than dependent upon 
welfare checks. The bill would make 
it possible for the States to provide in- 
centives to the recipients of public assist- 
ance to improve their condition so as 
to render continued public assistance for 
such persons unnecessary. This ap- 
proach accords due recognition to re- 
habilitation of recipients so as to restore 
them as useful productive individuals, 
and assist them to become self-support- 
ing, independent, and able to care for 
themselves. This approach also places 
emphasis on training so as to increase 
the supply of adequately equipped pub- 
lic welfare personnel. Experience has 
shown that adequately trained personnel 
can be one of the largest factors in re- 
ducing, ultimately, the cost of the public 
assistance programs, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 563. 

Mr, BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
California, my colleague on the Rules 
Committee, Mr. Sisk, has explained, 
this rule makes in order the considera- 
tion, H.R. 10606, under 4 hours of gen- 
eral debate and under the closed, or 
gag rule, which prohibits the offering or 
consideration of any amendments ex- 
cept those which may be submitted by 
the Ways and Means Committee itself, 
from which the bill originates, after 
waiving points of order. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed pre- 
sumably to improve, redirect and tighten 
up Federal-State cooperative public wel- 
fare programs. It contains quite a num- 
ber of important provisions and sections. 
In fact, the bill itself is 81 pages in length. 

A great deal of the bill, in my opinion, 
carries very good legislation and will pro- 
vide greater authority to the States to 
control their own welfare program than 
has existed in the past, something that 
in my opinion has been badly needed. 

However, at the same time this bill 
would increase the Federal payments to 
the States under certain circumstances 
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at a cost, I believe, of about $325 million 
more than at the present time. Cer- 
tainly there are two sections in the bill 
that add increased costs without any 
real reason, in my opinion therefor, of 
some $140 million annually, which would 
consist of outright gifts or grants to the 
States. 

If I may, I would like to call your at- 
tention now to the good qualities of the 
bill, because the first part of the measure 
does carry very helpful and very needed 
changes in present law that should be 
approved by the Congress. 

However, there are two changes, made 
by this bill in the present law, that, in 
my opinion, are not well founded and are 
actually dangerous and injurious, in view 
of the situation which confronts us when 
we have a national debt of about $300 
billion, and are running a deficit of some- 
where around $9 billion in the present 
fiscal year; and when we are having dif- 
ficulties in borrowing money to run the 
Federal Government, I notice that our 
Treasury has now again resorted to is- 
suing $1.8 billion worth of tax anticipa- 
tion bills. These securities will carry 
interest, up to September 21, which sim- 
ply means that the taxpayers of the 
country will be paid this interest if they 
will pay their Federal taxes in advance 
by from 3 to 6 months. 

These are the two sections to which 
I wish to call your attention and to 
which I understand an amendment will 
be offered in a motion to recommit. In 
other words, there will be an attempt 
made to amend and to change this bill 
by a motion to recommit. 

I should pause to say the Rules Com- 
mittee, by a tie vote, failed to report a 
special rule which would have made in 
order the offering, by members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the minor- 
ity members, perhaps, to amend these 
two sections of this bill, and to con- 
sider them separately, so as to give the 
House an opportunity to work its will. 

The first proposed amendment we dis- 
cussed in the Rules Committee is to 
section 101. This section would change 
the Federal contribution to the States, 
for the cost of preventive and reha- 
bilitation services, from 50 percent, un- 
der existing law, to 75 percent. 

Then the second cost increase would 
come in the change provided in the 
contribution the Federal Government 
makes to the States for public assistance 
payments. These payments would be 
increased from the present rate of $24.80 
out of the first $31 of such public as- 
sistance, under existing law, to $29 out 
of the first $35. In other words, the 
Federal Government would be required 
to pay $29 out of $35 instead of $24.80 
out of $31. There is no provision what- 
soever in this bill that would require 
this additional contribution of $5.20 to 
each State to go to needy recipients, or 
to the aged persons, or other persons 
entitled to help under this provision. 
But, instead this extra Federal money 
could be used by the State in any way 
it might desire, without limitation. 
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I understand the motion to recommit 
will deal only with this one section, some- 
thing the States have not asked for, and 
something not justified in the hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means according to the information I 
have received; something which is just 
an outright gift to the States to use as 
they see fit and not to be used exclu- 
sively for the beneficiaries we are trying 
to take care of in this bill. 

I would like to conclude by saying to 
you, in my opinion, the general purpose 
of this bill is very good, and provides 
turning over to the States the control of 
their welfare programs, something they 
have never enjoyed before. Many of us 
in our own States have had situations 
where the local or State officials, who 
have attempted to have persons receiv- 
ing benefits under these welfare laws 
do some kind of constructive work which 
they were able to do. That is public 
work for the public good, and not to work 
for private industry. In such cases we 
have had the Federal officials actually 
say, and serve notice, “You cannot do 
that. You just have to give them the 
money but you cannot require them to do 
anything that could be of public service.” 

I remember just a few years ago, when 
in one of the counties in my district, 
State and local officials decreed recipients 
of these welfare benefits should, where 
they are able to, and where they could 
pass a physical examination, the men 
should go into the courthouse and clean 
the books and records there, and wash 
down the walls and do certain other help- 
ful work that the taxpayers otherwise 
would have had to pay for, with such 
men being given a regular credit, or full 
pay, for the work they would do, to be 
charged, of course, against their bene- 
fits. These officials also said that wom- 
en receiving these welfare benefits, are 
able to do so, should go to the children’s 
home or to the county infirmary and help 
prepare for winter by canning certain 
foods, and by repairing bed linens and 
wearing apparel of the children or elderly 
inmates. The Federal official promptly 
served notice Lou will not do that at 
all. These people do not have to make 
any such contribution of labor or sery- 
ice. Just give them the money or the 
Federal Government will not give you 
anything.” 

This bill, as I understand it, would 
correct such situations, and would per- 
mit the States and local communities, 
under State direction, through its wel- 
fare department, wherever it is possible 
for these recipients to make some con- 
tribution to the common good, that they 
do so. 

From that angle, this bill is very, very 
good. From the angle of giving a free 
gift of $140 million and, perhaps, a little 
more, to the States, many of whom 
have not asked for this. In fact, I have 
had officials from my home State say to 
me, over the telephone yesterday, they 
did not approve of the bill as it is, and 
did not ask for this extra money, for our 
State was able to meet its own require- 
ments, under the present law, and would 
do so. 
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So, it seems to me, that while this 
bill in part, is a good bill, it would be 
a much better one if the motion to re- 
commit is adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What reason was given 
for the consideration of a bill of this 
sweeping nature under a gag rule? What 
reason was given for this kind of pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. BROWN. I wil say to the gentle- 
man, I did not vote for the gag rule. I 
voted for a rule that would permit the 
offering of these amendments to various 
sections, as recommended by the minor- 
ity members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. So I cannot answer except 
to say that we did not have enough votes 
to have my proposed rule adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. It is claimed there is not 
time to consider the bill under an open 
rule? 

Mr. BROWN. Let me answer the 
gentleman this way: The statement was 
made by some of the supporters of the 
closed or gag rule that if we had a com- 
pletely open rule this bill would be sad- 
dled with all sorts of amendments and 
all sorts of welfare projects, from medi- 
cal under social security, up or down. 
They stated that for that reason they 
were for a closed rule. 

I do think I need state to the gentle- 
man that despite my opposition to closed 
or gag rules—and I have opposed them 
many times on this floor—that most bills 
of this type dealing with welfare serv- 
ices, and bills dealing with the tax mat- 
ters have been considered under gag 
rules, and many gag rules have been 
voted in this body over my opposition. 
I am rather used to being kicked around, 
but I did attempt, and made the motion 
Personally, to open up this bill for the 
offering of amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there an implication 
in this gag rule that the House is either 
irresponsible or not capable of full con- 
sideration of legislation of this type? 

Mr. BROWN. The gentleman from 
Iowa has heard the gentleman from Ohio 
go into detail many times as to the rea- 
son for his opposition to gag rules. I 
have long been of the opinion that the 
House of Representatives is just as able 
to work out a bill as some other legis- 
lative body I will not mention at this 
time. Nevertheless, the House proceeded 
many, many times over my opposition to 
vote closed or gag rules. 

I can give no further answer to the 
gentleman concerning the present situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH} 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I think there is much good in this bill. 
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It is the first break we seem to have had 
to exercise some discretion in the way 
of stopping abuses in the social security 
program. I hope those features in the 
bill will be passed. 

I would like to say that I was in favor 
of the whole bill, and that is what I 
wanted to say a few words to you about. 
I think most of us do not like gag 
rules—I certainly do not like them but 
so far as tax bills are concerned and 
bills of this type, gag rules are what we 
might term a necessary evil. If we were 
to turn a tax bill loose here, a bill dealing 
with the whole tax structure, we just 
would never get anywhere. To deal with 
a tax bill satisfactorily we have to adopt 
a rule like this, but I think we are up 
against a different situation in this par- 
ticular case. Here is the situation: I 
came in while the gentleman from Ohio 
was speaking, and I did not hear all of 
his argument, but there was quite some 
discussion of the bill in the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I just want to tell you what 
happened. 

We were told by some witnesses that 
there were two items in the bill for which 
there was just no excuse. They were 
not asked for by the administration, and 
they were not included in the budget. 
They amount to a burden directly upon 
the Treasury of $140 million a year. 
They come about because of two 
changes, one in the proportion of con- 
tributions between the States and the 
Federal Government, and the second in 
the matter of the direct contribution by 
the Federal Government. 

I do not think we would violate the 
necessary part of the closed rule if we 
would permit in the House a vote on a 
specific proposition, such as the one I 
am telling you about. 

Here is an item not requested by the 
administration, not included in the 
budget, involving a charge of $140 mil- 
lion a year from now on from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Some of us 
think that is not a good thing to do. 
Some evidently think it is a good thing 
to do becg use the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has reported it. 

What harm could it do to the logic of 
the closed rule theory if the House were 
permitted to say on the one proposition, 
“We want it” or “We do not want it“? 
There is no way under our present meth- 
od of procedure by which that specific 
proposition can be decided by the House 
unless the House debates it and ex- 
presses its will. I do not think that is 
logical, and I think that sooner or later 
the House is going to revolt on the closed 
rule proposition. In my opinion, the 
closed rule in certain instances is a very 
essential part of our procedure, rough 
as it may be at times. 

I am sorry that the Committee on 
Ways and Means does not agree with me 
about that because I fear that sooner or 
later the House may say, “Let us get 
rid of the gag rule altogether.” 

I had hoped we would be able to try 
that procedure out on this bill, but the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Rules did not agree with 
me. So I take this occasion to lay the 
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matter before the House, because we are 
going to have a tax bill up for consider- 
ation next week. I had hoped that this 
tax bill was going to involve something 
which would get some more money for 
the Treasury to meet the appropriations 
we are providing every year which are 
far in excess of the revenues we receive. 
I thought we were going to tighten up 
and replenish the Treasury, to a moder- 
ate extent anyway. But I find that there 
is in the bill a matter which is called 
“tax credits.” There is a feature in this 
bill that instead of raising money for 
the Treasury will be an outright gift to 
industry of something in the neighbor- 
hood, as estimated now, of $2 billion. 
The result of that one clause in the 
bill is going to be to wipe out the 
gains you make by deducting from 
people’s dividends and deducting from 
their interest and making them pay in 
advance. These are features which I 
am prepared to go along with, hard as 
it is, in order to raise money for our 
depleted Treasury. We cannot keep on 
in this way. We are going to be told, 
“No, you cannot give the House the op- 
portunity to say whether it wants to give 
industry a $2 billion gift.” 

I do not see the logic of it. I do not 
know that it is going to be discussed in 
the Rules Committee when the tax bill 
comes up. But I do mention this as an 
illustration of the kind of things that we 
are doing. I do not belileve the House 
believes in it. I think the House should 
be permitted to work its will. I have al- 
ways gone along, but I think we are 
going to sooner or later have to modify 
things a little bit to meet the logic and 
the necessity of the situation, instead 
of gagging the Members of the House 
unnecessarily. 

I wish I could convince some of my 
friends, but I do not think I can. I just 
do not think there is any reason in the 
world for doing that. There would be 
no trouble at all in letting the House do 
that in this one specific instance in con- 
nection with the present bill, let the 
House say, “We are in favor of giving 
them this $140 million that is not budg- 
eted” or “We are not in favor of it.” 

Now, what is the matter with that? I 
would like somebody to take the time 
and answer that question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he thought that any great 
harm would be done if and when the 
tax bill comes before the House if we 
had 4 or 5 days to debate and amend it. 
What would be wrong with that? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, I think 
it would perhaps interfere with some of 
the extracurricular activities of some of 
the Members. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am sure the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ea motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAR- 
RIS], I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 364) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the acompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Consumers, by definition, include us 
all. They are the largest economic group 
in the economy, affecting and affected by 
almost every public and private econom- 
ic decision. Two-thirds of all spending 
in the economy is by consumers. But 
they are the only important group in 
the economy who are not effectively or- 
ganized, whose views are often not 
heard. 

The Federal Government—by nature 
the highest spokesman for all the peo- 
ple—has a special obligation to be alert 
to the consumer’s needs and to advance 
the consumer’s interests. Ever since 
legislation was enacted in 1872 to protect 
the consumer from frauds involving use 
of the U.S. mail, the Congress and ex- 
ecutive branch have been increasingly 
aware of their responsibility to make 
certain that our Nation’s economy fair- 
ly and adequately serves consumers’ 
interests. 

In the main, it has served them ex- 
tremely well. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has enjoyed both higher income and 
a greater variety of goods and services, 
As a result our standard of living is the 
highest in the world, and in less than 20 
years, it should rise an additional 50 per- 
cent. 

Fortunate as we are, we nevertheless 
cannot afford waste in consumption any 
more than we can afford inefficiency in 
business or Government. If consumers 
are offered inferior products, if prices are 
exorbitant, if drugs are unsafe or worth- 
less, if the consumer is unable to choose 
on an informed basis, then his dollar is 
wasted, his health and safety may be 
threatened, and the national interest 
suffers. On the other hand, increased 
efforts to make the best possible use of 
their incomes can contribute more to the 
well-being of most families than equiva- 
lent efforts to raise their incomes. 

The march of technology—affecting, 
for example, the foods we eat, the medi- 
cines we take, and the many appliances 
we use in our homes—has increased the 
diffculties of the consumer along with 
his opportunities; and it has outmoded 
many of the old laws and regulations and 
made new legislation necessary. The 
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typical supermarket before World War 
II stocked about 1,500 separate food 
items—an impressive figure by any 
standard. But today it carries over 
6,000. Ninety percent of the prescrip- 
tions written today are for drugs that 
were unknown 20 years ago. Many of 
the new products used every day in the 
home are highly complex. The house- 
wife is called upon to be an amateur 
electrician, mechanic, chemist, toxicol- 
ogist, dietitian, and mathematician—but 
she is rarely furnished the information 
she needs to perform these tasks pro- 
ficiently. 

Marketing is increasingly impersonal. 
Consumer choice is influenced by mass 
advertising utilizing highly developed 
arts of persuasion. The consumer typi- 
cally cannot know whether drug prep- 
arations meet minimum standards of 
safety, quality, and efficacy. He usually 
does not know how much he pays for 
consumer credit; whether one prepared 
food has more nutritional value than 
another; whether the performance of 
a product will in fact meet his needs; 
or whether the “large economy size” is 
really a bargain. 

Nearly all of the programs offered by 
this administration—for example, the 
expansion of world trade, the improve- 
ment of medical care, the reduction of 
passenger taxes, the strengthening of 
mass transit, the development of con- 
servation and recreation areas and low- 
cost power—are of direct or inherent 
importance to consumers. Additional 
legislative and administrative action is 
required, however, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to meet its responsibility to con- 
sumers in the exercise of their rights. 
These rights include: 

(1) The right to safety: To be pro- 
tected against the marketing of goods 
which are hazardous to health or life. 

(2) The right to be informed: To be 
protected against fraudulent, deceitful, 
or grossly misleading information, ad- 
vertising, labeling, or other practices, 
and to be given the facts he needs to 
make an informed choice. 

(3) The right to choose: To be as- 
sured, wherever possible, access to a 
variety of products and services at com- 
petitive prices; and in those industries 
in which competition is not workable and 
Government regulation is substituted, an 
assurance of satisfactory quality and 
service at fair prices. 

(4) The right to be heard: To be 
assured that consumer interests will re- 
ceive full and sympathetic consideration 
in the formulation of Government policy, 
and fair and expeditious treatment in its 
administrative tribunals. 

To promote the fuller realization of 
these consumer rights, it is necessary 
that existing Government programs be 
strengthened, that Government organ- 
ization be improved, and, in certain 
areas, that new legislation be enacted. 

I. STRENGTHENING OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


This administration has sponsored a 
wide range of specific actions to 
strengthen existing programs. Major 
progress has already been achieved or is 
in prospect in several important areas. 
And the 1963 budget includes recom- 
mendations to improve the effectiveness 
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of almost every major program of con- 
sumer protection. 

(1) Food and drug protection: Thou- 
sands of common household items now 
available to consumers contain poten- 
tially harmful substances. Hundreds of 
new uses for such products as food addi- 
tives, food colorings and pesticides are 
found every year, adding new potential 
hazards. To provide better protection 
and law enforcement in this vital area, I 
have recommended a 25-percent increase 
in staff for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in the budget now pending before 
the Congress, the largest single increase 
in the agency’s history. In addition, to 
assure more effective registration of 
pesticides, a new division has been estab- 
lished in the Department of Agriculture; 
and increased appropriations have been 
requested for pesticide regulation and for 
meat and poultry inspection activities, 

(2) Safer transportation: As Ameri- 
cans make more use of highway and air 
transportation than any other nation, 
increased speed and congestion have re- 
quired us to take special safety measures. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has re- 
examined the Nation’s air traffic control 
requirements and is designing an im- 
proved system to enhance the safety and 
efficiency of future air traffic. 

The Secretary of Commerce has estab- 
lished an Office of Highway Safety in the 
Bureau of Public Roads to promote pub- 
lic support of highway safety standards, 
coordinate use of highway safety re- 
search findings and encourage coopera- 
tion of State and local governments, 
industry, and allied groups—the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is likewise strengthening its accident 
prevention work—and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is strengthening 
its enforcement of safety requirements 
for motor carriers. 

In addition, I am requesting the De- 
partments of Commerce and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to review, with 
representatives of the automobile indus- 
try, those changes in automobile design 
and equipment which will help reduce 
the unconscionable toll of human life on 
the highways and the pollution of the 
air we breathe. Additional legislation 
does not appear required at this time in 
view of the automobile industry's action 
to incorporate in the new model design 
changes which will reduce air pollution. 

(3) Financial protection: Important 
steps are being taken to help assure 
more adequate protection for the savings 
that prudent consumers lay aside for the 
future purchase of costly items, for the 
rainy day, for their children’s educa- 
tion, or to meet their retirement needs. 

Legislation enacted last year has 
strengthened the insurance program of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has undertaken at the request of the 
Congress a major investigation of the 
securities market which should provide 
the basis for later legislation and admin- 
istrative measures. 

The Postmaster General and the De- 
partment of Justice have stepped up en- 
forcement of the mail fraud statutes. 
Arrests for mail fraud last year set an 
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all-time record; and convictions in- 
creased by 35 percent over the previous 


year. 

(4) More effective regulation: The in- 
dependent regulatory agencies also re- 
port increased emphasis on programs 
directly helpful to consumers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted proceedings designed to 
prevent excessive charges for moving 
household goods in interstate commerce. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
cently taken action to protect air travel- 
ers from abuses of overbooking. 

The Federal Trade Commission has in- 
tensified its actions against deceptive 
trade practices and false advertising 
affecting a variety of goods, including 
refrigerators, house paint, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, kitchen uten- 
sils, food wrapping, and carpets. 

The Federal Power Commission is ini- 
tiating a vigorous program to assure con- 
sumers of reasonable natural gas prices 
while assuring them of adequate sup- 
plies—revitalizing all of its regulatory 
programs in the electric power field—and 
undertaking a national power survey de- 
signed to identify ways of bringing down 
power costs in the decades ahead by 
making the best possible use of our 
capital and energy resources; and I rec- 
ommend that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion and make available funds to enable 
the Commission to provide for 34 million 
natural gas consumers the information 
similar to that now provided electrical 
consumers on typical bills in various 
areas, thus spotlighting abnormally high 
rates and stimulating better industry 
performance. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is actively reviewing the televi- 
sion network program selection process 
and encouraging the expanded develop- 
ment of educational television stations; 
and it will also step up in fiscal year 1963 
its enforcement program to prevent in- 
terference with air navigation signals, 
distress calls, and other uses of radio 
important to public safety. 

For all of the major regulatory agen- 
cies, I am recommending increased ap- 
propriations for 1963 to provide the 
increased staff necessary for more effec- 
tive protection of the consumer and 
public interest. 

Of the important changes in agency 
organizational procedure recommended 
last year to eliminate delays and 
strengthen decisionmaking, the great 
majority have been authorized by reor- 
ganization plans or legislation and are 
being put into practice by agency heads; 
and, to permit similar improvements in 
the operations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission through greater dele- 
gation of assignments, I recommend en- 
actment this year of legislation along 
the lines of S. 2135 for the SEC and S, 
1605 and H.R. 6956 for the FPC. 

(5) Housing costs and quality: The 
largest purchase most consumers make 
in their lifetimes is a home. In the past 
year, significant steps have been taken 
to reduce the cost of financing housing 
and to improve housing qualify. The 
level of interest rates and other charges 
on mortgage loans has been reduced by 
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a variety of Federal actions. Under au- 
thority provided by the Housing Act of 
1961, new programs have been started 
(a) to encourage experimental construc- 
tion methods likely to develop better 
housing at lower cost, (b) to provide 
lower interest rates and longer maturi- 
ties on loans for rehabilitation of exist- 
ing housing, (c) to provide especially 
low cost rental housing for moderate in- 
come families, and (d) to provide hous- 
ing for domestic farm labor. The same 
legislation also authorized demonstra- 
tion grants to develop better methods of 
providing housing for low income 
families. 

(6) Consumer information and re- 
search—and consumer representation in 
Government. Government can help 
consumers to help themselves by devel- 
oping and making available reliable in- 
formation. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will undertake, under the budget 
proposed for fiscal 1963, new studies to 
discover ways of reducing monthly hous- 
ing expenses, lowering the cost of land 
for homebuilding, and minimizing fi- 
nancing charges. 

The Department of Agriculture is un- 
dertaking similar research designed to 
help raise rural housing standards and 
reduce costs. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
will expand its consumer consultant pro- 
gram which, together with the home 
demonstration program of the Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, now provides 
valuable information directly to consum- 
ers on product trends, food standards, 
and protection guides. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now 
conducting a nationwide survey of con- 
sumer expenditures, income, and sav- 
ings, which will be used to update the 
widely used Consumer Price Index and 
to prepare model family budgets. 

Too little has been done to make avail- 
able to consumers the results of perti- 
nent Government research. In addition 
to the types of studies mentioned above, 
many agencies are engaged—as aids to 
those principally concerned with their 
activities, in cooperation with industry 
or for Federal procurement purposes— 
in testing the performance of certain 
products, developing standards and spec- 
ifications, and assembling a wide range 
of related information which would be 
of immense use to consumers and con- 
sumer organizations. The beneficial 
results of these efforts—in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and in the General Services 
Administration and other agencies— 
should be more widely published. This is 
but one part of a wider problem: the 
failure of governmental machinery to 
assure specific consideration of the con- 
sumer’s needs and point of view. With 
this in mind, I am directing: 

First, that the Council of Economic 
Advisers create a Consumers’ Advisory 
Council, to examine and provide advice 
to the Government on issues of broad 
economic policy, on governmental pro- 
grams protecting consumer needs, and 
on needed improvements in the flow of 
consumer research material to the pub- 
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lic; this Consumers’ Council will also 
give interested individuals and organiza- 
tions a voice in these matters; 

Second, that the head of each Federal 
agency whose activities bear signifi- 
cantly on consumer welfare designate a 
special assistant in his office to advise 
and assist him in assuring adequate and 
effective attention to consumer interests 
in the work of the agency, to act as 
liaison with consumer and related or- 
ganizations, and to place increased em- 
phasis on preparing and making avail- 
able pertinent research findings for 
consumers in clear and usable form; and 

Third, that the Postmaster General 
undertake a pilot program by displaying, 
in at least 100 selected post offices, 
samples of publications useful to con- 
sumers and by providing facilities for 
the easier purchase of such publications. 

ITI. NEW LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR ADDED 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 


In addition to the foregoing measures, 
new legislative authority is also essential 
to advance and protect the consumer 
interest. 

(A) STRENGTHEN REGULATORY AUTHORITY 

OVER FOODS AND DRUGS 


The successful development of more 
tan 9,000 new drugs in the last 25 years 
has saved countless lives and relieved 
millions of victims of acute and chronic 
illnesses. However, new drugs are being 
placed on the market with no require- 
ment that there be either advance proof 
that they will be effective in treating the 
diseases and conditions for which they 
are recommended or the prompt re- 
porting of adverse reactions. These new 
drugs present greater hazards as well 
as greater potential benefits than ever 
before—for they are widely used, they 
are often very potent, and they are pro- 
moted by aggressive sales campaigns 
that may tend to overstate their merits 
and fail to indicate the risks involved 
in their use. For example, over 20 per- 
cent of the new drugs listed since 1956 
in the publication “New and Non-Official 
Drugs” were found, upon being tested, 
to be incapable of sustaining one or more 
of their sponsor’s claims regarding their 
therapeutic effect. There is no way of 
measuring the needless suffering, the 
money innocently squandered, and the 
protection of illnesses resulting from the 
use of such ineffective drugs. 

The physician and consumer should 
have the assurance, from an impartial 
scientific source, that any drug or 
therapeutic device on the market today 
is safe and effective for its intended use; 
that it has the strength and quality 
represented; and that the accompanying 
promotional material tells the full 
story—its bad effects as well as its good. 
They should be able to identify the drug 
by a simple, common name in order to 
avoid confusion and to enable the pur- 
chaser to buy the quality drugs he actu- 
ally needs at the lowest competitive 
price. 

Existing law gives no such assurance 
to the consumer—a fact highlighted by 
the thoroughgoing investigation led by 
Senator Kerauver. It is time to give 
American men, women, and children the 
same protection we have been giving 
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hogs, sheep, and cattle since 1913, under 
an act forbidding the marketing of 
worthless serums and other drugs for the 
treatment of these animals. 

There are other problems to meet in 
this area: 

An extensive underground traffic exists 
in habit-forming barbiturates (seda- 
tives) and amphetamines (stimulants). 
Because of inadequate supervision over 
distribution, these drugs are contribut- 
ing to accidents, to juvenile delinquency, 
and to crime. 

Two billion dollars worth of cosmetics 
are marketed yearly, many without ad- 
equate safety testing. Thousands of 
women have suffered burns and other 
injuries to the eyes, skin, and hair by 
— a or inadequately tested beauty 
aids. 

Factory inspections now authorized by 
the pure food and drug laws are seriously 
hampered by the fact that the law does 
not clearly require the manufacturer to 
allow inspection of certain records. An 
uncooperative small minority of manu- 
facturers can engage in a game of hide- 
and-seek with the Government in order 
to avoid adequate inspection. But pro- 
tection of the public health is not a 
game. It is of vital importance to each 
and every citizen. 

A fifth of all the meat slaughtered in 
the United States is not now inspected 
by the Department of Agriculture, be- 
cause the coverage of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act is restricted to meat products 
moving across State lines. This incom- 
plete coverage contributes to the diver- 
sion of unhealthy animals to processing 
channels where the products are unin- 
spected and can, therefore, be a threat 
to human health. 

In short, existing laws in the food, 
drug, and cosmetic area are inadequate 
to assure the necessary protection the 
American consumer deserves. To over- 
come these serious statutory gaps, I 
recommend: 

(1) First, legislation to strengthen 
and broaden existing laws in the food 
and drug field to provide consumers with 
better, safer, and less expensive drugs, by 
authorizing the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

(a) Require a showing that new drugs 
and therapeutic devices are effective for 
their intended use—as well as safe—be- 
fore they are placed on the market; 

(b) Withdraw approval of any such 
drug or device when there is substantial 
doubt as to its safety or efficacy, and re- 
quire manufacturers to report any in- 
formation bearing on its safety or effi- 
cacy; 

(c) Require drug and therapeutic de- 
vice manufacturers to maintain facilities 
and controls that will assure the reliabil- 
ity of their product; 

(d) Require batch-by-batch testing 
and certification of all antibiotics; 

(e) Assign simple common names to 
drugs; 

(f) Establish an enforceable system of 
preventing the illicit distribution of 
habit-forming barbiturates and amphet- 
amines; 

(g) Require cosmetics to be tested and 
provod safe before they are marketed; 
an 
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(h) Institute more effective inspection 
to determine whether food, drug, cos- 
metics, and therapeutic devices are being 
manufactured and marketed in accord- 
ance with the law; 

(2) Second, legislation to authorize 


the Federal Trade Commission to require 


that advertising of prescription drugs 
directed to physicians disclose the in- 
gredients, the efficacy, and the adverse 
effects of such drugs; and 

(3) Third, legislation to broaden the 
coverage of the Meat Inspection Act ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, to promote adequate inspec- 
tion—in cooperation with the States and 
industry—of all meat slaughtered in the 
United States. 


(B) REQUIRE “TRUTH IN LENDING” 


Consumer debt outstanding, including 
mortgage credit, has almost tripled in the 
last decade and now totals well over $200 
billion. Its widespread availability has 
given consumers more flexibility in the 
timing of their purchases. But, in many 
instances, serious abuses have occurred. 
Under the chairmanship of Senator 
Dovusctas, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
been conducting a detailed examination 
of such abuses. The testimony received 
shows a clear need for protection of con- 
sumers against charges of interest rates 
and fees far higher than apparent with- 
out any real knowledge on the part of 
the borrowers of the true amounts they 
are being charged. Purchasers of used 
cars in one study, for example, paid in- 
terest charges averaging 25 percent a 
year, and ranging well above this; yet 
very few were aware of how much they 
were actually paying for credit. 

Excessive and untimely use of credit 
arising out of ignorance of its true cost 
is harmful both to the stability of the 
economy and to the welfare of the public. 
Legislation should therefore be enacted 
requiring lenders and vendors to disclose 
to borrowers in advance the actual 
amounts and rates which they will be 
paying for credit. Such legislation, sim- 
ilar in this sense to the “truth in se- 
curities“ laws of 1933-34, would not 
control prices or charges. But it would 
require full disclosure to installment buy- 
ers and other prospective credit users, 
and thus permit consumers to make in- 
formed decisions before signing on the 
dotted line. Inasmuch as the specific 
credit practices which such a bill would 
be designed to correct are closely related 
to and often combined with other types 
of misleading trade practices which the 
Federal Trade Commission is already 
regulating, I recommend that enforce- 
ment of the new authority be assigned 
to the Commission. The Government 
agencies most concerned in this area 
have been cooperating with the subcom- 
mittee in developing the information 
necessary to prepare a workable and ef- 
fective bill; and in view of the exhaustive 
hearings already held, I hope that the 
Congress can complete action on this 
important matter before it adjourns. 
(C) MANUFACTURE OF ALL-CHANNEL TELEVISION 

SETS 

Five out of six home television receiv- 

ers today are equipped to receive pro- 
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grams on only the 12 very-high-frequen- 
cy (VHF) channels. As a result, in most 
areas, stations desiring to operate on 
any of the 70 ultra-high-frequency 
(UHF) channels would usually have such 
small audiences that there is little incen- 
tive to make the substantial initial 
investment and continuing expenditures 
that effective broadcasting requires. 
The result is a sharply restricted choice 
for consumers. 

After extensive study, the Federal 
Communications Commission has con- 
cluded that an effective and genuinely 
competitive nationwide television service, 
with adequate provision for local outlets 
and educational stations, is not possible 
within the narrow confines of 12 VHF 
channels. Legislation now before the 
Congress would authorize the Commis- 
sion to prescribe the performance char- 
acteristics of all new television receivers 
shipped in interstate commerce to assure 
that they can receive both VHF and 
UHF signals. I strongly urge its passage 
as the most economical and practical 
method of broadening the range of pro- 
grams available. This step, together 
with the Federal aid for construction of 
educational television stations which is 
nearing final passage by the Congress, 
will speed the full realization of televi- 
sion’s great potential, 

(D) STRENGTHEN LAWS PROMOTING COMPETITION 
AND PROHIBITING MONOPOLY 


The most basic and long-standing pro- 
tections for the right of consumers, to a 
choice at a competitive price, are the 
various laws designed to assure effective 
competition and to prevent monopoly. 
The Sherman Act of 1890, the Clayton 
Act of 1914, and many related laws are 
the strongest shields the consumer pos- 
sesses against the growth of unchecked 
monopoly power. Jn addition to the 
measure now nearing final passage which 
would provide subpena powers for civil 
as well as criminal antitrust investiga- 
tions, several other improvements are 
needed: 

(1) The Federal Trade Commission 
should be empowered to issue temporary 
cease-and-desist orders against the con- 
tinuance of unfair competitive practices 
while cases concerned with permanent 
relief from such practices are pending 
before the Commission. Under the pres- 
ent law, smaller competitors may be 
driven into bankruptcy or forced to ac- 
cept merger on adverse terms long before 
present remedies become effective, thus 
reducing the competitive safeguards vital 
for the consumer. Similarly, deceptive 
trade practices in consumer goods may 
do their damage long before the Com- 
mission can “lock the barn door.” I, 
therefore, reiterate my previous recom- 
mendation that the Congress give prompt 
consideration to effective legislation to 
accomplish this purpose. 

(2) The consumer's right to a reason- 
able price can also be adversely affected 
by mergers of two business firms which 
substantially reduce effective competi- 
tion. As in the case of unfair methods 
of competition, damage once done is 
often irreparable, and the Government, 
acting through the courts, cannot read- 
ily restore the degree of competition ex- 
isting prior to the merger. Accordingly, 
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I strongly recommend enactment of leg- 
islation to require reasonable advance 
notice to the Department of Justice and 
to the appropriate commission or board 
of any merger expected to result in a 
firm of substantial size. This will en- 
able the businessman to obtain advice in 
advance, without litigation, as to 
whether a proposed merger would be re- 
garded as contrary to the public inter- 
est. In addition, along with the rec- 
ommended authority for the FTC to 
issue cease-and-desist orders, it is an 
essential safeguard against combinations 
which might cause unwarranted in- 
creases in consumer prices. 

(3) In view of the potentially anti- 
competitive abuses to which the use of 
patents and trademarks are by nature 
subject, I recommend: 

Enactment of legislation requiring 
publication of the terms of all settlement 
agreements between different persons 
applying for patent rights on the same 
invention—for recent hearings have 
shown that such agreements may in- 
clude features designed to weaken fu- 
ture competition at the expense of the 
consumer; and 

Enactment of legislation authorizing 
the FTC to apply for the cancellation of 
any trademark which is, or becomes, the 
common descriptive name of an article 
and thus should be in the public domain. 
While a competitor has such a right to- 
day, it is important—if the FTC is to 
have clear authority to halt this kind of 
unfair commercial advantage—that the 
Senate insert this provision in its review 
of trademark legislation (H.R. 4333) al- 
ready approved by the House. 

(E) “Truth in packaging.” Just as 
consumers have the right to know what 
is in their credit contract, so also do they 
have the right to know what is in the 
package they buy. Senator Hart and 
his subcommittee are to be commended 
for the important investigation they are 
now conducting into packaging and 
labeling practices. 

In our modern society good packaging 
meets many consumer needs, among 
them convenience, freshness, safety, and 
attractive appearance. But often in re- 
cent years, as the hearings have demon- 
strated, these benefits have been accom- 
panied by practices which frustrate the 
consumer’s efforts to get the best value 
for his dollar. In many cases the label 
seems designed to conceal rather than to 
reveal the true contents of the package. 
Sometimes the consumer cannot readily 
ascertain the net amount of the product, 
or the ratio of solid contents to air. 
Frequently he cannot readily compute 
the comparative costs per unit of differ- 
ent brands packed in odd sizes, or of the 
same brand in large, giant, king size, or 
jumbo packages. And he may not 
realize that changes in the customary 
size or shape of the package may ac- 
count for apparent bargains, or that 
“cents-off” promotions are often not real 
savings. 

Misleading, fraudulent, or unhelpful 
practices such as these are clearly in- 
compatible with the efficient and equita- 
ble functioning of our free competitive 
economy. Under our system, consumers 
have a right to expect that packages will 
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carry reliable and readily usable in- 
formation about their contents. And 
those manufacturers whose products are 
sold in such packages have a right to 
expect that their competitors will be re- 
quired to adhere to the same standards. 
Upon completion of our own survey of 
these packaging and labeling abuses, in 
full cooperation with the Senate sub- 
committee, I shall make recommenda- 
tions as to the appropriate roles of 
private business and the Federal Govern- 
ment in improving packaging standards 
and achieving more specific disclosure 
of the quantity and ingredients of the 
product inside the package in a form 
convenient to and usable by the con- 
sumer. 

As all of us are consumers, these ac- 
tions and proposals in the interest of 
consumers are in the interest of us all. 
The budgetary investment required by 
these programs is very modest—but they 
can yield rich dividends in strengthening 
our free competitive economy, our stand- 
ard of living and health and our tradi- 
tionally high ethical patterns of busi- 
ness conduct. Fair competition aids both 
business and consumer. 

It is my hope that this message, and 
the recommendations and requests it 
contains, can help alert every agency and 
branch of Government to the needs of 
our consumers. Their voice is not al- 
ways as loudly heard in Washington as 
the voices of smaller and better-organ- 
ized groups—nor is their point of view 
always defined and presented. But under 
our economic as well as our political 
form of democracy, we share an obliga- 
tion to protect the common interest in 
every decision we make. I ask the Con- 
gress, and every Department and 
Agency, to help in the fulfillment of that 
obligation. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 15, 1962. 


ENDORSEMENT OF MAJOR PROVI- 
SIONS OF H.R. 1235 TO STRENGTH- 
EN FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 
ACT 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message today on consumer 
interest issues is an excellent outline of 
some of the vital problems facing the 
consumer—and I use vital in the literal 
sense as meaning problems on which life 
itself depends. I am gratified that he 
has described the consumer issues before 
the Congress in such eloquent and per- 
suasive terms; more, I am personally de- 
lighted to have his strong endorsement 
of proposals which constitute the major 
provisions of my omnibus bill to rewrite 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, the bill H.R. 1235. 

Every proposal suggested by the 
President dealing with the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is already covered in 
H.R. 1235. For instance, the bill pro- 
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vides for pretesting of cosmetics for 
safety of use before marketing; it pro- 
vides for pretesting of therapeutic de- 
vices for safety before they can be sold; 
it provides for proof of efficacy of new 
drugs and of therapeutic devices before 
they can be approved; it provides for 
tighter factory inspection laws in food, 
drug, and cosmetic manufacturing and 
warehousing and distribution; it pro- 
vides for removal from the market of 
any previously approved drug or thera- 
peutic device if subsequent information 
casts reasonable doubt on its safety; it 
requires drug and therapeutic device 
manufacturers to maintain facilities and 
controls that will assure the reliability 
of their product; it requires batch-by- 
batch testing and certification of all 
antibiotics instead of the few now des- 
ignated in the basic law; it assigns 
simple common names to drugs; it 
establishes an enforcible system of 
preventing the illicit distribution of 
habit-forming barbiturates and amphet- 
amines—the so-called pep pills“ 
and it also gets at the problem the Presi- 
dent mentioned but has not as yet sug- 
gested a solution for—that of assuring 
the consumer the kind of informative 
labels which will tell him what is in the 
food packages in the stores, and how 
much, so that the consumer can do some 
comparison shopping and cost computa- 
tions in the packaging jungle of super- 
market shelves. 

All of these provisions, and more— 
many more—are included in H.R. 1235, 
which has been pending on the calendar 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce since January 3, 
1961. As a good Democrat and as a 
strong supporter of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, I think I can now say, without 
being accused of “blasting” the President 
or attacking his aids, that I have been 
waiting patiently for more than a year 
for the official report from the adminis- 
tration to the House committee on H.R. 
1235. I discussed with the chairman of 
the committee, Congressman HARRIS, 
last year, the matter of scheduling hear- 
ings on my bill, and I suggested, and it 
was agreed between us, that we should 
wait until the administration filed its re- 
port on the far-reaching bill. I did not 
realize it would take so long—or that it 
would have to wait for a Presidential 
message which included so many other 
unrelated aspects of consumer problems. 

But the delays are over and done with 
now, I hope, so that we should schedule 
early hearings on H.R.1235, the only 
omnibus bill introduced in this Congress 
to rewrite the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act along the comprehensive lines 
recommended in the President's message 
today. 

Meat inspection does not come under 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, nor 
does it come before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, so my bill does not ap- 
ply to that section of the Presidential 
message. Also, recommendations for 
strengthening the antitrust laws to pre- 
vent monopolistic pricing practices in 
drugs or other products are similarly not 
within the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee or under the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. But since 
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everything else in the President’s mes- 
sage dealing with foods, drugs, or cos- 
metics can be considered in relation to 
H.R. 1235—or is already included in it— 
I hope we can now proceed with this bill 
expeditiously. 

I stated that the President urged 
adoption of some but not all of the 
provisions of H.R. 1235. Following are 
some provisions included in the bill 
which the President did not refer to in 
the message, but which I hope the ad- 
ministration will nevertheless support: 

First. In addition to pretesting of 
cosmetics for safety, including an anti- 
cancer clause, a requirement that the 
major ingredients of cosmetics be listed 
clearly on the label for the protection 
of consumers allergic to many of the 
now mysterious contents of cosmetic 
products. 

Second. In addition to stronger in- 
spection laws for factories in this coun- 
try, a provision that foreign firms ex- 
porting large quantities of foods, drugs, 
or cosmetics into the United States must 
permit U.S. inspectors the right to con- 
duct the same kind of plant inspections 
as are carried on in the United States, 
or lose the right to sell their product 
in the United States. 

Third. Removal of the special exemp- 
tion for soap in the 1938 act so that the 
chemicals and color additives used in 
face and complexion soap can be regu- 
lated just as the ingredients in any other 
cosmetic would be controlled as to 
safety. 

Fourth. Protection of consumers 
against victimization by high-priced 
special dietary foods featuring exotic 
ingredients having no usefulness for 
the special purposes claimed. 

Fifth. Stronger legal weapons to use 
in the battle to curb fake cancer rem- 
edies. 

Sixth. Assignment to the Food and 
Drug Administration of power to subpena 
information under certain circumstances 
for administrative hearings on establish- 
ment of standards of identity of proc- 
essed foods. 

Mr. Speaker, last May, when the ap- 
propriation bill was before us for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I reported to the House that 
Administration officials had testified in 
the hearings that there were serious 
loopholes in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act—loopholes which should be 
closed. Secretary Ribicoff and Commis- 
sioner Larrick in their testimony last 
year cited all of the loopholes mentioned 
today in the food, drug, and cosmetic 
section of the President’s message. I feel 
we have wasted a precious year in con- 
sideration of these problems. I do not 
think action on this matter of Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act reform should 
have had to wait until the administration 
also decided on whether to have a con- 
sumer representative in the White House 
or a Consumers’ Advisory Council in the 
Council of Economic Advisers, or whether 
television sets should be required to be 
built to receive all the UHF as well as 
VHF channels. Fine as these recom- 
mendations are—and fine as all the other 
recommendations in the message are— 
I think we could have gotten started long 
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before this on the vital issues of this 
message—those dealing with life-and- 
death in the manufacture and sale of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

As the President so well stated, 
“Thousands of women have suffered 
burns and other injuries to the eyes, skin 
and hair by untested or inadequately 
tested beauty aids,” among the $2 billion 
of cosmetics marketed in this country 
annually. I know of numerous such 
cases which have been called to my at- 
tention and which I, in turn, have for- 
warded to FDA. Can we now close these 
glaring loopholes in our law, which al- 
lows our Government to remove danger- 
ous cosmetics from the market only 
after there is proof of their danger, 
which means after people have already 
been burned, scarred, scalped, de-nailed 
or otherwise maimed or hurt? 

The dangerous situation for cosmetic 
users is by no means the only dangerous 
consumer problem resulting from glar- 
ing inadequacies in the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. Fortunately, they 
can be corrected. 


UNITED NATIONS PARTICIPATION 
ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC, NO. 202) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, I transmit herewith the 
15th annual report, covering U.S. par- 
ticipation in the United Nations during 
the year 1960. 

These activities took place during the 
tenure of the previous administration. 
But U.S. support of the United Nations 
has never been and must never become a 
partisan matter. The aims of the 
United Nations—as expressed in the 
charter—are comparable to the aims of 
the United States as expressed in the 
Constitution. Both documents affirm 
ideals and principles which transcend 
partisanship. 

When all nations adopt as their own— 
and conduct their affairs in accord 
with—the objectives of the United Na- 
tions Charter, our hopes and expecta- 
tions for the world organization will be 
fulfilled. 

Until then, the United Nations must 
serve as a forum for parliamentary di- 
plomacy in which our Nation, in concert 
with others, can sustain these hopes and 
expectations. In a dangerous and dis- 
orderly world, the United States cannot 
conduct its foreign policy exclusively 
through the United Nations. We must— 
and we do—pursue national aims also 
through direct diplomacy and negotia- 
tions with individual countries and with- 
in associations more limited in cize and 
purpose than the United Nations. While 
doing so, we can continue to demonstrate 
day by day in the United Nations that 
our objectives in the world are in broad 
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harmony with those of the great major- 
ity of other nations. 

This report and the record of 15 pre- 
vious years prove that the United Na- 
tions now makes a major contribution to 
the maintenance of peace, the welcom- 
ing of new nations, the economic and 
social growth of large areas of the world, 
the validation of a civilized view of hu- 
man rights, and the endless adjustments, 
accommodations, and agreements that 
are the daily business of a world com- 
munity. 

The degree to which members of the 
United Nations have adopted as their 
own the objectives of the charter can 
be assessed. Each national delegation, 
in the policies it pursues and the votes it 
casts, exposes to all its peaceful or ag- 
gressive intentions—its candor or its 
eynicism—its hopes or its fears—its 
maturity or its immaturity—its capacity 
for leadership or its weakness in action, 
and finally, the worth of its word. In 
the forum of the United Nations, each 
nation is put to the test; and each re- 
veals its contribution—for good or evil— 
to human hopes and human expecta- 
tions. 

It is my firm purpose to see to it that 
in the United Nations, as elsewhere, the 
United States measures up to the princi- 
ples of the charter. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, March 15, 1962. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill—H.R. 10606—to extend and im- 
prove the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10606, with 
Mr. LANDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] will be recognized for 2 hours, 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS: Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals contained 
in H.R. 10606, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, are designed 
to improve, redirect, and tighten up the 
Federal-State cooperative public welfare 
programs. The committee is well aware 
of the increasing number of comments 
which are critical of the public assistance 
program. It realizes that solutions to 
the problems in this area are not 
easy and involve delicate relation- 
ships. It is convinced, however, that 
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the Federal Government must grant 
some latitude to the States to deal 
with them, particularly as to abuses in 
the aid to dependent children program. 
Along with this increased flexibility to 
deal with misuse of Federal and State 
funds, the States must have help in pro- 
viding services in all programs which 
will cover people on the assistance rolls. 
In the past the public assistance pro- 
grams have been too much concerned 
with the mere dispatching of monthly 
checks. We believe that it is high time 
that some concerted effort be made to 
get people off the rolls who can sustain 
themselves. It is realized that this proc- 
ess will not be an overnight affair. The 
provision of really effective rehabilita- 
tive services calls for well-trained per- 
sonnel and concentrated and individual- 
ized case effort. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, grew out of 
discussions in the conference commit- 
tee last year between the Secretary of 
HEW and the members of that confer- 
ence committee. In December and Jan- 
uary the Secretary took what adminis- 
trative action he could under existing 
law in providing for a more effective 
method of locating deserting parents, 
reducing fraud and emphasizing the pro- 
vision of more effective casework in the 
difficult aid to dependent children cases, 
where there was illegitimacy, desertion, 
and home situations which were rapidly 
becoming unsuitable. It was acknowl- 
edged at that time, however, that further 
legislative authority would have to be 
sought as to the public-assistance provi- 
sions if they are going to solve the wel- 
fare problems of this decade. 

Permit me to digress somewhat at 
this point to comment upon the manner 
in which the current incumbent in the 
office of Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Honorable Abraham 
Ribicoff, has so effectively discharged 
his duties since his appointment to that 
position. Those of us who served with 
him in the House of Representatives 
and who have followed his career were, 
of course, aware of his outstanding leg- 
islative and administrative ability, and 
we were pleased at his selection by 
President Kennedy to head the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
I think this was a particularly able and 
fortunate appointment because in the 
short space that he has served as Sec- 
retary of that Department he has, in 
my judgment, accomplished a great 
deal in developing a program which 
should help remedy, in fact, go a long 
way toward remedying, many of the 
abuses in the welfare field which in the 
past several years have become the sub- 
ject of increasing criticism from citizens, 
the press, and on the floor of this House. 
Secretary Ribicoff has, indeed, as he 
has stated on several occasions, ap- 
proached these matters with a “hard 
head and a compassionate heart.” 

Secretary Ribicoff is to be highly com- 
mended, in my judgment, for the man- 
ner in which he has dug into these 
welfare problems, and brought forward 
suggestions which, in my opinion, are 
constructive and will be productive of 
results. These programs are vast in 
size and they are costly. I think the 
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administration's recommendations which 
are embodied in this committee bill 
will assist in reducing ultimately the 
cost of these programs. 

Almost all parties concerned recog- 
nized that there should be substantial 
modifications of the public assistance 
law which was enacted in 1935 under 
wholly different conditions. The com- 
mittee bill will also help needy people 
who are legitimately on the public as- 
sistance rolls. They should have pay- 
ments which provide them an austere 
but decent existence. 

The bill would increase the Federal 
matching for the needy aged, blind, and 
disabled, so that their payments will 
more closely reflect this purpose. Pay- 
ments for the aid-to-dependent-children 
program will be increased. Now I want 
you to get this: It will be increased 
through the matching for both parents 
in disability and in unemployment cases. 
Without this provision to which I have 
just referred, for the benefit of those 
under the old-age, the blind, and the 
disabled programs, there would be noth- 
ing in here that would in any way give 
greater guarantee to their austere but 
meager existence. 

The bill would provide various 
methods, short of denying assistance to 
the child, that the State could use to see 
that aid-to-dependent-children pay- 
ments are used in the best interests of 
the child. Two provisions are introduced 
for the first time in the aid-to-depend- 
ent-children program to carry out the 
committee’s objectives. The first adds a 
new provision specifying that without 
loss of Federal funds the State may, in 
instances of assistance not being spent in 
the best interests of the child, give exten- 
sive counseling service to the recipients 
to encourage more acceptable behavior. 
If that fails, the provisions permit the 
State to advise the recipient of the pos- 
sibility of making a protected payment, 
which I shall describe later, or to notify 
him that the welfare agency will seek 
the appointment of a guardian or a legal 
representative as provided elsewhere in 
this statute. 

In addition, the provision permits the 
State beyond this to take any other ac- 
tion authorized under State law, which is 
in the interest of the child, without los- 
ing the right to Federal grants. Thus 
a State could pass legislation authoriz- 
ing voucher payments in lieu of cash 
payments, as one State has already tried 
to do, but was turned down as being not 
in compliance or in conformity, in those 
cases where it is determined by the State 
that the welfare of the child was actually 
in jeopardy. 

The committee recognized that this 
gives the States broad discretion, or 
broader discretion than they have had 
in all of the years of the operation of 
this program. But the committee did 
subject this provision to certain general 
limitations. They said that assistance 
with respect to the child may not be 
denied as long as the child is in the 
home of a relative. The action to be 
taken by the State must be specifically 
provided for in the State law and the 
action taken finally must be in the best 
interests of the child. 
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The second provision sets up a new 
type of payment for needy children 
whose parents or other relatives are not 
spending the money in the child’s wel- 
fare or behalf. The new concept is that 
of a protective payment; that is, a pay- 
ment to a person other than the relative 
with whom the child is living, who has 
an interest in the welfare of the child. 

Under the committee bill the State 
may choose to provide such payments 
and if it does so a series of safeguarding 
provisions must be followed. 

Moreover, such payments could not 
comprise more than 5 percent of all aid 
to dependent children payments in the 
State. This provision would be in effect 
for 5 years, after which a State-by-State 
study of its operations would be made 
and the Congress could then determine 
whether it wanted it continued or not. 

The bill would extend for a 5-year 
period the temporary provision enacted 
in 1961 which would provide for match- 
ing funds to families where the children 
are in need because of unemployment 
of the father or of the parent. Prior to 
May 1961, Federal matching was limited 
to families in which the children were 
deprived of financial support by reason 
of the death, incapacity, or absence of 
the parent. The committee believed that 
this experience we have had under this 
l-year program justifies the extension, 
and in view of the testimony that some 
States had not adopted the program be- 
cause of the short duration of the tem- 
porary provision, the committee bill 
would extend it for 5 years until June 
30, 1967. 

The committee believed that the chil- 
dren of unemployed parents who are in 
need and who are hungry deserve the 
same treatment as do the children where 
the father is no longer in the home. 
This provision is also amended by the 
bill so as to deny assistance to an un- 
employed parent if, and as long as, he 
refused without good cause to undergo 
retraining. In other words, if he is going 
to be under this program, and an agency 
wants him to be retrained, he cannot 
refuse to take that training except for 
good cause. This is particularly appro- 
priate in view of the recently enacted 
and the pending legislation providing 
training and retraining programs. 

In this connection, the committee has 
in this bill established, beginning on 
October 1, 1962, and for a period of 5 
years, that Federal matching funds will 
be available in cases where payments 
are made under work programs which 
are a part of the ADC program and meet 
certain standards. This is a recogni- 
tion of the problem that became known 
nationwide as in the Newburgh case. 
Under interpretation of existing law, 
there can be no matching as to payments 
made for work by a welfare agency, and 
such payments are wholly by State and 
local funds. The amendment treating 
the children of unemployed parents un- 
der the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram introduces for the first time an 
identifiable group of employable people 
into the federally aided public assistance 
program. 

The committee is satisfied as to the 
desirability of aiding the children of un- 
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employed, but recognizes that provi- 
sions must be made to deal with the 
problem of useful work for the unem- 
ployed parent. 

Mr. Chairman, comment has already 
been made about the action of the com- 
mittee in providing for an increase in 
Federal matching funds in connection 
with rehabilitation services and training 
in the public assistance programs to pre- 
vent or reduce the dependency and to 
promote self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, it may not be gen- 
erally recognized, but the State under 
existing law—and at its option—can 
provide services toward this end. Un- 
der all the public assistance programs 
except medical assistance for the aged, 
the Federal Government at the moment 
matches these expenditures on a 50-50 
basis, under the provisions of existing 
law. Here we are saying to the State in 
this bill, that this problem or this mat- 
ter is no longer left to the option of the 
State. We are not going to leave it to 
your discretion as to whether or not you 
adopt these vocational training and re- 
habilitation programs within your State 
and subject these people to these pro- 
grams—we are telling you that you must, 
in order to have any part with the pub- 
lic assistance program, be in conformity. 
In the process of saying that, we are 
not doing as the minority report sug- 
gests and I quote: 

The minority report states: 

The proposed increase in the percentage of 
the Federal contribution to the States for 
preventive and rehabilitative services results 
in a windfall of $40 million to the States. 
There is nothing to prevent the States from 
using this increase to reduce their budget 
for these services by one-half—the equiva- 
lent of the increase in the Federal contri- 
bution. This provision assures neither 
increased emphasis on preventive and re- 
habilitative services, nor improvement of 
these services. 


What is the answer? Under existing 
law, rehabilitative services are com- 
pletely optional with the State. It 
varies, moreover, between the States. 
Very little has been done to provide them 
in some other States. Under the 50-50 
matching some, however, have done an 
outstandingly good job; and what has 
been the result? A great number of peo- 
ple as a result of this training have been 
removed from the rolls as being suffi- 
ciently capable of self-care in those 
States where they have had these serv- 
ices programs. 

It is said here that we are for this re- 
quirement of public assistance, that we 
want that, but we are not willing to raise 
from 50 to 75 percent the Federal contri- 
bution for this purpose. 

Let me ask you this question: Do you 
think it is fair for us to require the 
States by mandate of this Congress to 
pursue a new course of action that they 
have not voluntarily assumed to this 
date, and say to them that we will only 
match them on a 50-50 basis of the cost 
of carrying out this program? I have 
the greatest amount of reluctance to tell 
the States by Federal law what they 
have to do. I certainly am not going 
to subject my State to what we want 
done here in the way of a vocational 
training rehabilitation program, and tell 
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them they have got to do the job by 
putting up 50 percent of the cost. Let 
me tell you what this bill states: That 
the State will have to provide at least 
the minimum services. How can it be 
said that this provision provides nothing 
as to increased emphasis on preventive 
or rehabilitative services or any improve- 
ment of these services? How can it be 
said that under this bill the States re- 
ceive 50 percent more for this purpose? 
The States under this provision will have 
to put up 25 percent of the cost of these 
special services. In the great majority 
of States this will be far more than what 
they are now spending for such service. 
Clearly those States will have to put up 
more money. It is argued that the 
States will be burdened with this in- 
creased cost by our own action here, not 
by action of the States, but we say we 
will only give you 50-50 matching as 
under existing law. 

I do not think it is fair to impose upon 
the States these additional burdens with- 
out our recognizing that we are bring- 
ing them about and recognizing that we 
are justified in bringing them about. I 
recognize that we are justified in assum- 
ing some greater share of the cost. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me pass hur- 
riedly on. In this bill there is a provi- 
sion that was not asked for by the 
administration. There is in it a provi- 
sion referred to earlier in the debate, a 
change in the matching formula for ef- 
fective participation with the States in 
developing the program of the Federal 
Government of old-age assistance, the 
aid to the blind program, and the dis- 
abled program. Under the provisions of 
existing law $1 of that formula expires on 
June 30 of this year. 

Under the provisions of existing law, 
including that $1, we say we wil. match 
the States in the first $31 of their ex- 
penditures for these three categories on 
the basis of four-fifths Federal money 
and one-fifth State money. 

What we are doing here in this bill is 
changing that formula so that the Fed- 
eral Government will match the States 
on that first $35 for purposes of the three 
categories on the basis of twenty-nine 
thirty-fifths Federal money. In other 
words, $29 Federal, $6 State. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been with us 
for a long time. In 1946 another body 
adopted an amendment. That body 
adopted an amendment for a $5 provi- 
sion by change in this first step of the 
formula I am talking about. We agreed 
in conference. In October 1948 another 
body adopted a $5 provision. We agreed 
to it in conference. In October 1952 an- 
other body adopted a $5 provision. We 
agreed to it in conference. In each in- 
stance the House, without a murmur, 
took the conference reports. In October 
1956 the conferees on the part of the 
House accepted another Senate amend- 
ment modifying this formula to the ex- 
tent of $3 of Federal money. In Octo- 
ber 1958 the Senate adopted another 
amendment. The conferees accepted it, 
and the House took it, increasing this 
formula so as to provide on an average 
$4.73 of additional Federal money. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing now 
with a group of people who are deter- 
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mined by the States to be in need,“ not 
by our own terms of need. We are deal- 
ing with a group of people determined to 
be in need by a State agency. In the 
process here we are saying, “We will use 
Federal funds to match the welfare of 
these people up to a total of $70.” That 
is all we are talking about—up to $70 
total. “If you want to go above that, no 
Federal funds will be involved. Do it on 
your own.” 

Mr. Chairman, during the last decade 
we have increased by only $19 the av- 
erage payment of people on old-age as- 
sistance. Is it too much if we add $4 
more? Can it be argued that is too 
much? 

What is the position of a person now, 
with all of the increase in the cost of 
living that has occurred? We go up to 
$70. Does that raise him, in fact, above 
that austere type of livelihood we are 
talking about that we intended in this 
program? I do not think so. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
stricken, these people will not have any- 
thing in the way of an increase in this 
bill. But bear in mind that there will 
remain an increase in the bill for aid 
to the dependent children program for 
the reasons I pointed out earlier. 

I always try to be fair between the 
groups and the four categories. 

I thought it was necessary for this 
to be added in order to maintain fair- 
ness in our treatment between the people 
in these categories. They say it does 
not have to go to this purpose; that it 
can be used for other purposes. It can- 
not be used for anything except in the 
welfare care of these folks. 

Now, what is the history of it? Every 
time in the past when this has happened, 
have the States taken the money and put 
it in another pocket and not passed it 
on? They have not. They have passed 
it on either in benefits to those on the 
rolls or by putting other people on the 
rolls or by increasing their medical care. 
Do you realize that this money is going 
to be used for these purposes? It can 
be used for these purposes. If it hap- 
pens to release $1 of State money, that 
dollar of State money is not going to be 
taken out of this program. It could be, 
I will admit, but the history of it is that 
it is not. What might they do with that 
dollar if they do not want to increase 
all these benefits? They might add just 
a little bit more to their package of med- 
ical care for the benefit of these people 
who are economically at the lowest rung 
of the ladder. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will defeat a motion to recommit which 
would deprive these people of this mea- 
ger increase in their subsistence. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr, FOUNTAIN. I just have a ques- 
tion as to legislative intent. It is my 
understanding that the term “remedial 
care” wherever it appears in the bill is 
intended to include optometric services; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS. The intention of the 
committee with respect to that expres- 
sion is to maintain, in the event that 
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there is a consolidation of these pro- 
grams into one program under title 16, 
the same treatment which provides at 
the moment under title 1 or title 10 with 
respect to this group. We are not pro- 
viding that the State cannot include 
them. We are not saying to the State 
that they must include them. We are 
leaving the situation exactly as it is at 
the moment. If the State wants them in- 
cluded in this term, the State can in- 
clude them in this term. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr, CHELF. The gentleman has 
made a very clear and wonderful state- 
ment on this subject matter. There is 
one question that occurred to me as he 
spoke, and that was that the welfare, 
the best interests of the child was in- 
volved. Who would make that decision 
as to which would be the best interest 
of the child, the State or on a Federal 
level? 

Mr. MILLS. The State. You under- 
stand, of course, if it is determined that 
it is in the best interest of the child to 
take it out of the home, that the State 
court would be involved in tha’ instance, 
but if there is a protective payment or 
voucher payment or something of that 
sort, the decision would have to be made 
by the State welfare department. 

Mr. CHELF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. With reference to 
my earlier question, is it not true that 
many States have included optometric 
services under this term? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, many States have 
and they could still do so under this new 
provision. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this bill. 
Of course, I am for improved welfare 
programs in our society, and that is the 
reason that I am in opposition the way 
the bill is presently written, because, in 
my judgment, it would actually overall 
harm and hurt the welfare programs. 

There are features in this bill that are 
good. In fact, there are three specific 
features in this bill that are good. I 
want to explain why they are good. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas has emphasized the features 
in the bill that are good: On page 4 of 
the committee report, under item 1, “Ad- 
ditional authority to States to prevent 
abuses in aid to dependent children pay- 
ments,” then item 5, “Payments to chil- 
dren removed by court order into foster 
care,” and then just one little part of 
item 2 under the next clause on page 5, 
section E, “Other improvements in pub- 
lic assistance programs.” 

Mr. Chairman, why are these three 
proposals out of the many proposals in 
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this bill in our judgment desirable? It 
is because they liberalize the programs 
from the standpoint of what the States 
can do in this field. In fact, our wel- 
fare program in these three areas has 
been badly damaged because of the Fed- 
eral standards imposed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on the flexibility and the manner in 
which the States could operate their own 
programs, particularly in the area of aid 
to dependent children. Two of these 
items refer to that. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all well aware 
of some of the abuses that have come to 
the attention of the public through the 
publicity media in this field of aid to de- 
pendent children. I was very happy that 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare recog- 
nized this problem and that the primary 
concern should be the welfare of the 
child, and not the particular mother who 
might have borne that child. If the 
child were being brought up in a home 
that was immoral or unsuitable that 
there should be an ability or an oppor- 
tunity to put that child in a proper and 
good environment, 

Mr. Chairman, why is it that the States 
that wanted to do this have been de- 
terred from so doing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? It is because any State that 
dared to set up a program to try to re- 
late this matter to the well-being of the 
child was told that “Your State will be 
in noncompliance of the Federal regu- 
lations, and you will lose all matching 
funds from the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am so pleased that 
in this bill we removed that restriction 
and now States are permitted to set up 
their own programs along this line with- 
out having the Federal Government re- 
fusing them the opportunity of doing so. 

Many of us were here in the House 
a few years ago when we had the prob- 
lem come up in regard to opening up 
for inspection, and not to publicize as 
we said at the time, the welfare rolls 
in Indiana—not for publicizing them, 
but for inspecting them by proper peo- 
ple, including, I might say, the press, 
or anyone who had an open interest in 
who might be on the welfare rolls. How- 
ever, we found the Federal Government 
saying “If you do such a thing, you are 
cut off from Federal funds.” 

The State of Indiana had the cour- 
age to say “Well, we will be cut off from 
Federal funds, then.” They came down 
to the Congress and fought their battle 
here. We permitted the State of Indi- 
ana to do this. Incidentally, the record 
shows that the welfare rolls were cut al- 
most in half merely by having them 
open to inspection. I am trying to re- 
count what happens when you turn this 
great power in the welfare field over to 
the Federal Government, in a way not 
to help programs, but to restrict them 
and to conform them in the way of Fed- 
eral standards. 

Mr. Chairman, the third good feature 
of the bill relates to the treatment of 
the blind. It happens that the States 
of Pennsylvania and Missouri, my own 
State, had developed programs for the 
blind over a period of many years long 
before the Federal Government ever 
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thought of getting into the field of wel- 
fare. These programs were directed 
toward rehabilitation of the blind. Yet, 
when the Federal Government entered 
the field, and aid to the blind is one of 
the sections, of course, of this social se- 
curity bill, those States that did not con- 
form to the concept of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to a correct program for the 
treatment of the blind, or aid to the 
blind, could not qualify and could not 
get Federal money. To the credit of 
both the State of Missouri and the State 
of Pennsylvania, they resisted that be- 
cause they said “Our programs show to 
be much better programs.” Here is why: 
Because it does relate to rehabilitation. 
The Federal Government said No.“ 

The Federal Government said no; and 
each year ever since I have been in the 
Congress the Representatives from the 
State of Pennsylvania and the Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Missouri 
have had to get through special bills to 
permit Missouri and Pennsylvania to 
continue their programs. 

I am happy to say that in this bill that 
exception for the State of Missouri and 
for the State of Pennsylvania is made 
permanent. But what I had requested 
and what is not here is this: Any State 
that thought it would like to emulate 
Missouri or Pennsylvania or develop 
their own kind of program for aid to the 
blind, which they thought was better or 
superior, should be permitted to do so. 
That has not been granted; no. This is 
just to let Missouri and Pennsylvania 
continue, even though I think the evi- 
dence shows that these are better pro- 
grams. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me get back to 
the bill in its entirety because, if I could 
take out these three liberalizing clauses 
which would improve and do improve the 
welfare programs of our society 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs, CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would be good enough to tell us 
the reasoning behind the committee re- 
fusal to grant this permission to the 
other States. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The reason 
behind it is the same reason that the 
Department, regardless of which admin- 
istration was in power—these are the 
same people—is the same reason. These 
are the same people, these are good, sin- 
cere people, in my judgment, but they 
think they know better what is the best 
way to take care of the blind people and 
others. And they do not want the 
States to experiment or change their own 
programs, 

Mrs. CHURCH. Although I congratu- 
late the gentleman from Missouri and 
also the Representatives from that State 
and from Pennsylvania on getting this 
exception for their States, it seems to me 
that if the bill were open to amendment 
this privilege might be extended to other 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I could 
not agree more with the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. I wish this bill were open. 
I think my views on closed rules are 
pretty well known. I see no revenue 
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features involved in this kind of bill. 
Why the great Committee on Ways and 
Means cannot come to the floor of the 
House and defend its bills and present 
its reasons why these are good measures, 
I do not understand. Yes, I would pause 
if there were revenue features involved 
because of the peculiarities of those bills, 
but certainly open up a bill of this kind 
to amendment so that the House may 
consider amendments if they were de- 
sirable. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. With reference to 
the question asked by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHurcH] has any 
State other than Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania asked for the privilege of changing 
its program for the blind? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, but I 
will say this: Other States had their 
Own programs but bowed down to the 
restrictions imposed by the Department 
and changed their programs to conform. 
It is a very difficult thing for them to 
dare to move ahead under their own 
program in the face of the loss of funds. 
Take the history that I referred to of 
the State of Indiana. It created, as the 
gentleman I am sure can imagine, a real 
political problem; that is, when you turn 
down hundreds of millions of dollars of 
Federal money and impose that burden 
on your own taxpayers. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Would it not follow, 
then, that if some of these States have 
a better program, and if they in turn 
make application, this would set a prec- 
edent so that they could in turn set up 
their own programs in the future? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I hope so; 
I certainly do hope so. You can see how 
regressive this is. 

This does not permit the States nor 
encourage them to do any experimenta- 
tion in this field. And they are the 
ones closest to the welfare programs 
and they know more about it, I submit, 
and would be more careful of the funds 
and be more really sympathetic to the 
human beings involved than somebody 
down here in Washington in a Washing- 
ton agency who never does see the real 
human misery that goes with this. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Would the gentle- 
man not agree that this is a step in the 
right direction even though it is just one 
step? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, yes. I 
was pointing out three features of the 
bill that I thought were steps in the 
right direction. Take this problem of 
aid to dependent children. If these 
bureaucrats here in Washington, and 
again I say they are fine people, had to 
experience the actual situations of chil- 
dren even four or five in a family, illegiti- 
mate, and being kept in unsanitary and 
immoral conditions, and when State or 
municipal authorities want to do some- 
thing about it, they are threatened with 
being taken off the Federal payments, if 
they dare to try to move forward. That 
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is what happens when you move this 
program here through Federal control. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. I do not want to dwell too 
much on this one point and I do not want 
to ask the gentleman to occupy all of his 
time on this one point, but I am in- 
terested in getting a little more specifi- 
cally what it was that the State of Mis- 
souri was trying to do. What was the 
nature of the situation there? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The 
Missouri program is simply this, that the 
blind got a pension which they did not 
lose when they went out and got jobs. 
In other words, when you tie the amount 
that the blind person receives to their 
actual earnings, there is a discourage- 
ment and I think anyone in the field of 
rehabilitation recognizes that. There is 
not the incentive for blind persons 
to actually get on their own feet. But, if 
they know they can count on this as a 
sort of base, and then go out and build 
on that, that is what they do in Mis- 
souri. We have gotten to the point 
where many of our blind people have 
gotten themselves to the point where 
they have jobs and have not only taken 
themselves completely off of the rolls as 
a matter of pride and have returned the 
pensions that they received, but they are 
taxpayers themselves. It is this unusual 
human trait of incentive involved in this 
area that is being shut out by the Federal 
program. 

As to the features of the bill that the 
chairman of the committee has referred 
to as liberalizing or helping the pro- 
gram—my colleagues, everyone of them 
puts further power in the hands of the 
Federal Government. We cannot do 
anything otherwise when we increase the 
share that the Federal Government 
takes in financing these programs be- 
cause we have an obligation to our con- 
stituents to see that Federal tax money 
is spent in accordance with certain 
standards, and when you increase these 
programs from a 50-percent formula to 
a 75-percent formula, and I just suggest 
that you read through the features of 
the bill and you will see each time, al- 
though it is couched in unusual lan- 
guage, or rather I mean very clever lan- 
guage, what it really means is that the 
Federal Government is going to restrict. 

Let me illustrate. On page 10, and 
this is just one of many things of this 
kind that could be cited, the language 
is as follows: 

Your committee’s bill encourages the 
States to provide such services by increasing 
the Federal share of at least the minimum 
content of these services, and by setting 
forth an obligation on the States to pro- 
vide services at least to applicants and re- 
cipients of assistance. 


Throughout the bill there are further 
restrictions on what the States may do 
in this regard. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. As I understand the 
portion of this bill, which the gentleman 
is referring to, it is financed not from 
the social security trust fund, but from 
the general appropriation funds. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JENNINGS. And, therefore, any 
portion that is increased here, which has 
not been asked for and which is not in 
the budget, would then, in effect, throw 
the budget out of balance by that 
amount; is that not correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There is no 
question about it. 

In fact, that, incidentally, is the ques- 
tion involved on the recommittal vote, 
this extra $140 million. Of course, I 
know the gentleman from Virginia fully 
realizes that we all share the same con- 
cern, But, this administration did not 
ask for this amount, and it was just put 
in gratuitously without any study, I 
might say, on the part of the committee, 
and being unbudgeted, it does throw out 
the budget by $140 million. But it is 
not the $140 million alone that worries 
me in this bill. It is the imposition of 
further Federal standards in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If it was not requested 
by this administration and was put in 
without any real study, why was it done? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
know. I think President Kennedy has 
always said that he has compassion and 
has requested all his press writers to be 
sure that they say that is so. When he 
proposed this bill without the $140 mil- 
lion I assume, of course, he was doing it 
with compassion, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BERRY. Is not the gentleman 
from Missouri concerned about the pro- 
vision in this and other bills which ex- 
pand and extend the section providing 
that the parents of unemployed children 
shall be eligible for aid? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Certainly, 
and I was coming to that particular 
point presently. I personally think that 
that has been presented in a way that 
will rob the Congress of a full under- 
standing. As it was, we extended un- 
employment insurance temporarily last 
year and included aid to dependent 
children. It is not an issue of whether 
these children are going to go without 
funds at all, it is whether they are go- 
ing to get funds given through the ADC 
program or given through the welfare 
program. The amounts are the same, 
except in those States—and mine is one 
of them I regret to say—where we have 
a provision of our welfare laws that say 
that if there is an employable person in 
the family then they cannot get welfare. 
I certainly regret that Missouri has that 
provision, but that is no reason for im- 
posing this burden on other States which 
have done such a splendid job with their 
welfare programs. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BERRY. To me it seems that this 
is the nucleus of eroding away the foun- 
dation of this Republic. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I feel that 
government closer to home in the wel- 
fare field is the best government; and 
that is the issue here. 

The concluding remark I want to make 
is this: The program of the federalist 
is always, “Well, the States cannot get 
enough to take care of these programs.” 
We get into a very interesting discus- 
sion as to whether the real estate prop- 
erty tax is not a more progressive tax, 
a more efficient and sounder form of tax 
than the Federal income tax. I submit 
that a real objective analysis of the two 
taxes demonstrates quite clearly that 
the real estate property tax which does 
finance these programs is close to home 
and is by far the more practicable and 
reliable tax, and has stood up beautifully 
since World War II in providing the 
funds to finance the programs at the 
local and State levels. We are talking 
about financing education, community 
facilities, sewers, as well as welfare. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, it goes beyond tax, up to the re- 
sponsibility of the citizen. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course it 
does, and there we get to the private 
sector. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I want 
at the outset to commend the capable 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for coming to 
us with these proposals which, in my 
opinion, provide an efficient and real- 
istic approach in this area. 

You have heard and will undoubtedly 
hear more about the meritorious aspects 
of the pending bill, but there are two 
provisions which are particularly praise- 
worthy in my estimation. 


ADC BECAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The first is the continuation, for an 
additional 5-year period, of the tem- 
porary—l-year—provision which, since 
May 1961 has allowed States to give aid 
to dependent children payments to those 
families which are in need because the 
breadwinner is unemployed. Prior to 
our legislation in 1961 authorizing such 
payments, aid to dependent children had 
been only available where the father was 
dead, incapacitated, or had deserted. 
It seemed to us last year, before the pro- 
vision was first added, that the Congress 
was saying to the unemployed father: 

If you stay with your family and try to 
hold it together during this critical period 
we can offer you no Federal assistance, but 
if you happen to desert them, your family 
will be fully eligible for aid to dependent 
children. 


This seemed then, and it seems to us 
now, an anomalous and indefensible sit- 
uation. Moreover, there is evidence 
which indicates that this new program 
has already had the effect, in some cases, 
of returning fathers to their families. A 
study conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
first 7 months of the program’s opera- 
tion—May to November 1961—shows 
that of the 66,100 applications allowed at 
that time 2,900 families which had been 
receiving aid to dependent children for 
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reasons other than unemployment, be- 
came eligible under the new program, 
usually because an absent father had 
returned to the home. 

Experience with the entire program 
during the 1-year trial period, I believe, 
has demonstrated its success and indi- 
cates that the program should be ex- 
tended for the 5-year period as provided 
in H.R. 10606. By January, 15 States 
had programs in effect. In December 
1°61, 220,000 recipients, the great ma- 
jority children, were receiving payments 
under this program. In my State of 
New York, some 54,000 recipients—44,000 
of whom were children—were receiving 
payments which averaged $35 per re- 
cipient in December. 

I might add that the validity of this 
provision is also strengthened by the 
addition of the community work and 
training programs in the aid to depend- 
ent children plan, which allows Federal 
matching for projects complying with 
certain health and work standards 
specified in the bill. Currently States 
and localities must provide all money if 
they set up such work projects. Bringing 
the children of unemployed parents 
under the aid to dependent children 
program, introduced for the first time 
an identifiable group of employable 
people into the federally aided public 
assistance program. The community 
work programs written into this legisla- 
tion are an effective method of dealing 
with the problem of providing useful 
work and training for the unemployed 
parent so that and until he can reenter 
the regular labor force. 

I have said that experience under the 
program has already shown its poten- 
tials. A review of the aid to dependent 
children unemployed parent program in 
effect in 13 States in October 1961, 
showed that the following general groups 
of parents were benefiting from this pro- 
gram. 

First. Those parents who remained 
jobless only for short periods. These 
were fathers under 45, ready to work 
and with stable work records, who had 
been unemployed less than 3 months. 
In some cases, such fathers obtained 
work before the agency had acted on 
their assistance applications. Roughly 
one-fourth of the caseload fell into this 
group. 

Second. Those parents whose chances 
for returning to work depended upon 
training or retraining, and other special 
services. Often these were younger 
workers, some recently discharged from 
military service, with limited education 
and talents. Some older men, 30 to 55 
years of age, with large families and 
education below the eighth grade level, 
were also in the group. About half of 
the caseload in the 13 States were be- 
lieved to be in this category. 

One argument advanced for the legis- 
lation at the time it was adopted is that 
it provides protection for the families 
of workers in hard-core areas of unem- 
ployment who have exhausted their un- 
employment insurance benefits. The 
experience of one State beset with this 
problem may suggest the importance of 
this program for other areas in similar 
situations. For example, in West Vir- 
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ginia, in December 1961, approximately 
one-third of the families on the aid to 
dependent children rolls—10,745 out of 
31,037—-were families with an unem- 
ployed father. Some 34,873 children, 
who could not otherwise have qualified, 
were made eligible. 


DAY CARE 


The second major step forward con- 
tained in the bill, in my opinion, is the 
specific authorization of Federal child- 
welfare funds for day-care facilities. 
Under the bill, up to $5 million of the 
child-welfare funds appropriated above 
the present $25 million ceiling, would be 
earmarked for day care in fiscal 1963, 
and up to $10 million would be allocated 
in subsequent years. The need for this 
legislation was succinctly pointed out 
to the committee by Mrs. Randolph Gug- 
genheimer, president of the National 
Committee for Day Care of Children, 
Inc., who said: 


During the last 5 years, there has been an 
increase in both the number of preschool 
and school-age children whose mothers work 
full time. The rate of increase is larger in 
the school-age group, which indicates that 
too many young children are joining the so- 
called latch-key group. These are the chil- 
dren who wander our city streets, or return 
home to an empty house. Supervision is 
needed for this highly vulnerable group dur- 
ing their out-of-school hours. Certainly 
supervision is needed for the preschool chil- 
dren, too many of whom were recorded in 
a study made in 1958 as being left without 
any care during the day. 

Kindergarten or short-day nursery schools 
are not the answer. They provide a valuable 
service but the children who have no one 
at home to care for them all day long must 
have not only a full-day program but a 
special kind of program that compensates 
for the loss of family life. 

Unless Federal aid is available to stimu- 
late day-care programs, we know from ex- 
perience that such programs will not come 
into existence—and that child day-care 
service with damaging and dangerous stand- 
ards will persist. Other countries through- 
out the world have made this discovery. 


As the report on the bill points out, 
a study made by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, at the request of the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1958, showed that 400,000 chil- 
dren under 12, whose mothers were 
working full time, were caring for them- 
selves without any planned supervision. 

To insure that this program will be 
oriented to State and local needs, and 
provide a well-rounded approach which 
reflects the views of public and private 
agencies in this area, the committee bill 
would require, as conditions of State plan 
approval, with respect to day care: 


1. For such safeguards as may be necessary 
that the care is provided only in cases in 
which it is in the best interest of the child 
and the mother and the need for such care 
exists under criteria established by the State; 
and 

2. For giving priority, in determining the 
existence of the need for such day care, to 
members of low income or other groups and 
to geographical areas which have the greatest 
relative need for extending such care; and 

3. For cooperative arrangements with the 
State health authority and the State agency 
primarily responsible for State supervision 
of public schools to assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of such agencies in the provision of 
health services and education for the chil- 
dren receiving day care; and 
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4. For an advisory committee, to advise the 
State public welfare agency on the general 
policy involved in the provision of day care 
under the State plan. This committee must 
include, among its members, representatives 
of other State agencies concerned with day 
care or services related thereto and persons 
representative of professional or civic or 
other public or nonprofit private agencies, 
organizations, or groups concerned with the 
provision of day care. 


These are but two of the provisions 
in this important bill which modernizes 
our welfare programs. The public assist- 
ance and child-welfare programs—which 
were established in the Social Security 
Act of 1935—must be given the flexibility 
to deal with changing social conditions if 
they are to be the effective legislation 
they have been in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support and 
the passage of the bill. If I may join my 
distinguished and capable chairman, I 
urge that a motion to recommit, if one 
is offered, should be rejected. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, this par- 
ticular issue is one that has troubled me 
considerably because so frequently those 
of us who oppose particular Federal leg- 
islation are accused of being against 
people and their needs. I can assure my 
colleagues in this instance that those 
who are conservative in their leanings 
also want to take care of the needy. Be- 
cause others will be presenting specific 
details of this bill, I would like to present 
something a little different as back- 
ground material. As a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee might be 
expected to do, who for the first time in 
3 years is confronted with a program that 
directs its interest to the blind, the aged, 
the disabled, and the people that all of 
us would want to help, I would like to 
present in a pro-and-con fashion nine 
arguments, the presumptions and ra- 
tionalizations that I have heard over and 
over for this particular program. This 
may give the Members of the House some 
thoughts concerning public assistance’s 
original concept, and why we should or 
should not now expand it. I submit this 
in good conscience to my colleagues to 
think about, in order to see if there 
might not be reason to actually 
question not only this bill but the origi- 
nal basis of the program itself, and the 
reasons for it. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, in present- 
ing the policies and the rationalizations 
that underlie public assistance and the 
proposed changes, I would like to present 
the pro arguments. Then I would say 
let us study these each in turn. First of 
all, this is what the proponents on not 
only this particular section of social secu- 
rity, but the whole field of social insur- 
ance, say to us over and over again: “So- 
cial insurance should be strengthened 
and should be the first line of defense 
against income loss through any of the 
commonly shared hazards of life, unem- 
ployment, old age, death, or disability. 
Individuals receive benefits as a matter 
of right and the social insurances are a 
bulwark against common risk to finan- 
cial insecurity.” In other words, it is a 
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matter of right that our citizens have 
these benefits whether it be under the 
contributory part of social security or, 
indeed, under this section of social secu- 
rity to which we are putting our atten- 
tion today. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at 
that from the other side, this way: Social 
insurance is not insurance legally. It is 
a gratuity, and has been so ruled by the 
Supreme Court. 

As insurance it would be unconstitu- 
tional. Further, any program within 
the framework of social security is no 
stronger than the basic program. And 
at this point, therefore, I come to this 
particular part of social security which 
we call public assistance. Since the 
basic program of social security is actu- 
arially unsound—and at this point I 
shall ask permission in the House to sub- 
mit to you the minority report from last 
year’s social security amendments to 
show you in what a precarious situation 
the entire social security program is; 
and I shall cite in that several examples 
that show its financial insecurity. The 
program is unsound. 

Mrnorrry Views 

We believe in a soundly financed and 
equitably conceived system of social security 
that properly seeks to provide a basic floor 
of retirement and survivorship protection 
for the American people on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. The existing old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program falls con- 
siderably short of meeting these require- 
ments. 

We are opposed to a system of so-called 
social insurance that (1) discourages individ- 
ual productivity, (2) impairs individual abil- 
ity to achieve self-sufficiency, (3) illogically 
and arbitrarily differentiates among citizens 
in regard to benefit eligibility and amount, 
and (4) spends currently the savings of the 
present generation so that the commitments 
of the system to one generation will inevi- 
tably fall on succeeding generations in in- 
creasing magnitude. The present old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
tragically possesses these shortcomings on 
every count and with seemingly unshakable 
firmness persists in their retention. 

We are opposed to the enactment of HR. 
6027 because it seeks to enact a combination 
of illy conceived or inadequate modifications 
in a social security structure that urgently 
requires much more basic and sweeping re- 
form to be acceptable and workable. There 
seems to us little merit or future in adding 
another room to a house built on sand. 

We associate ourselves fully with the criti- 
cisms in the supplemental views by our 
Republican colleagues with respect to the 
proposal to reduce the possible retirement 
age for men to 62 years. We also tend to 
support the recommendations of our Repub- 
lican colleagues to liberalize the retirement 
test and to end the present unconscionable 
discrimination against those present aged 
who through no fault of their own are pre- 
cluded from a benefit entitlement even 
though their need is the greatest and even 
though they may have contributed as much 
to the OASI trust fund as many present 
beneficiaries. With respect to the proposed 
increase in certain dependents’ benefits, we 
can see no reason or rationale for saying to 
a widow that she can have only 75 percent 
or 82½ percent or any other percent less 
than 100 percent of the amount paid to a 
retired man. We would support a proposal 
to equate the benefit entitlement between 
these two classes of beneficiaries. 

We should frankly recognize that the 
present social security system is not insur- 
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ance and we should end the cruel pretense 
of maintaining on the basis of an insurance 
concept that some citizens are deserving of 
higher benefits than others and some citi- 
zens are deserving of no benefits. It serves 
no useful purpose to rize as “in- 
surance” what is merely a statutory mech- 
anism combining welfare and insurance 
characteristics which emerge as a hybrid 
that is not insurance and that provides 
welfare only on a hit-or-miss basis. This 
mechanism is essentially a device for taking 
the productivity of one group of our citizens 
to provide for the welfare of another group 
and these groups may or may not be of the 
same generation. 

We support the portion of the supple- 
mental views of our Republican colleagues 
expressed in regard to the tax schedule in 
existing law and proposed in this legislation 
necessary to finance the OASDI program. In 
commenting on the tax burden we stress the 
fact that the OASDI system has not met 
the critical test of time. We are told that 
the system will not mature until well into 
the 21st century. In the interim it is en- 
tirely possible that experience will prove 
the present tax schedule inadequate. We 
are perhaps not justified in assuming that 
future generations will acquiesce in tax bur- 
dens to which we are now so willing to com- 
mit them. 

We also join in the supplemental views of 
our Republican colleagues with respect to 
concern over the willingness of the admin- 
istration to utilize the OASDI program for 
pump-priming purposes. The fact that the 
administration did not recommend any com- 
parable liberalization of the public assist- 
ance programs under the Social Security Act 
reveals a dangerous inclination to use the 
OASDI trust funds for fiscal policy purposes 
to pursue an objective that, if it is to be done 
at all, should be done through the Treasury 
general fund route. 

Our reservations with respect to the exist- 
ing social security program and the amend- 
ments proposed in H.R. 6027, aside from 
considerations of equity and fairness are pri- 
marily directed to our serious doubts over the 
financial ability of the program to sustain 
itself in perpetuity. The assumptions on 
which the system is pronounced sound are 
inescapably predicated almost completely 
on economic and population forecasting. 
There is less reason to question the actuarial 
conclusions if the assumed economic and 
population forecasts are correct. Our con- 
cern is that these forecasts may prove to 
be at substantial variance with experience, 
with the result that the tremendous obliga- 
tions already accumulated under the OASDI 
system will prove an intolerable burden. 

The existing system is established on the 
principle that taxes will be imposed on fu- 
ture earned income of future workers to pay 
benefits obligations that have been previ- 
ously incurred. The magnitude of these 
obligations can be demonstrated by an ex- 
amination of certain actuarial] data: 

First, an employee with maximum taxable 
earnings since the program began in 1937 
would have contributed through December 
31, 1960, a total of $1,290, so that the com- 
bined employer-employee taxes are $2,580. 
If such an individual reached age 65 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, and had a wife the same age, 
the average total amount of benefits that 
would be paid out in this case would be 
about $31,200. 

Secondly, a similar individual who quali- 
fies for the minimum benefit could have con- 
tributed as little as $6.50 (by obtaining 13 

of coverage at the minimum rate 
of $50 of wages per quarter during the pe- 
riod 1937-49, when the contribution rate was 
1 percent); in such case, the combined em- 
ployer-employee taxes would be $13. The 
total amount of benefits that would be paid 
out, on the average, in such case (consider- 
ing that the widow would receive the full 
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minimum benefit under present law of $33) 
would be about $9,100. 

Third, the total contributions that have 
been collected by the OASDI system since 
the inception of the program through 1960 
amount to approximately $81.6 billion. The 
present value of future benefit obligations 
incurred with respect to existing benefici- 
aries is estimated at about $95 billion. This 
latter figure does not take into account the 
benefit obligations currently being developed 
for persons who have not as yet reached 
retirement age or died, or the total benefits 
paid since the inception of the program 
through 1960, amounting to $62.9 billion. 
The combined OASDI trust funds at the 
end of 1960 amounted to only $22.6 billion. 

And, fourth, the present unfunded obli- 
gations of the OASDI system are estimated 
to be approximately $300 billion on the 
assumption that no new workers enter the 
system but that only presently covered 
persons and their employers make contribu- 
tions and acquire benefit rights. 

These actuarial data give some meaning 
to the magnitude of the future obligations 
that haye already been incurred under the 
social security program and suggest the com- 
pelling reasons why care must be exercised in 
the evaluation of the existing program and 
any proposed liberalizations thereof. 

We favor a program that is sound in 
principle and in its financing features. We 
are opposed to imposing on future genera- 
tions the obligations that we should be 
meeting for ourselves. For these reasons 
we are constrained to express our opposition 
to the favorable consideration of H.R. 6027. 

Noam M. Mason. 
James B. UTT. 
BRUCE ALGER. 


Admitting that, as a political gratuity 
subject to vote, it does not need to be 
sound, does not lessen the danger that a 
$300 billion deficit poses to the health of 
the entire program, including this 
section. 

Contributions are not related, there- 
fore, as a matter of right. Congress can 
vote this entire program out of existence. 
There is no binding contract as there is 
in insurance. And it is compulsory, it is 
not voluntary. 

This first pro and con is directed to the 
basic review of social security, including 
the contributory section. This bill to- 
day, of course, is not a part of the con- 
tributory section. And I call your atten- 
tion also to the minority views of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
of last year. 

Let us go on to the second presump- 
tion. Here is the argument for: The 
Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams need to be expanded with new 
formulas applied, providing a larger 
Federal share to help more States pre- 
sumably less able to provide for their 
people. 

Now, let us look at the other side. The 
bland assumption by Federal authorities 
that State programs are inadequate by 
Federal standards does not make them 
so, even though today’s family budgets, 
diets, and living standards have not been 
specified by Federal authorities. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, there is a question 
whether increasing Federal control is 
necessary. It is axiomatic that if more 
money is offered to the States the States 
will, in effect, be bribed into taking it, 
because they know that their residents 
have paid in this Federal tax money to 
the Government. 
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It is also true the Federal Government 
will and must lay down the formulas, 
regulations, and controls to safeguard 
the expenditures. Here, then, the States 
are coerced with bribes and bonuses, 
even as we tried to have a residence re- 
quirement this year forced on the States, 
and which we knocked out of the bill. 
The States thus lose administrative con- 
trol, which the gentleman from Missouri 
pointed out was the case in all but two 
or three of the liberalized provisions of 
the bill. 

Now as to presumption No. 3. Here is 
the pro side: Localities are taxwise the 
weakest of any level of government, 
States should bear a greater portion of 
the cost. But even here, with so many 
other State programs, States are hard 
pressed for funds, so the Federal share 
in the participation should be increased. 

Mr. Chairman, I now quote, as I shall 
do several times, from a statement made 
by the other body, shown in Document 
No. 93, January 1960, entitled “Public 
Assistance.” Not having the printed 
hearings and report of this bill at the 
time I did my detailed study and home- 
work. This was my source as to the 
basic premises underlying social se- 
curity. This is what this study says 
about this tax matter. 

We believe the National Government 
should assume that share of assistance cost 
which demonstrably State and local gov- 
ernments and private sources cannot meet. 


And again: 


Many States are burdened today by heavy 
fiscal responsibilities. 


And further: 

We do not find the Federal share of public 
assistance programs unduly high in relation 
to the Federal share of other Federal-State 
programs. 


Now let us look at this tax matter on 
the con side. The Federal share tradi- 
tionally in Government programs always 
increases. It is politically expedient and 
the human thing as politicians for us to 
do. So much is this true that the Fed- 
eral participation in highway expendi- 
tures went up to 90 percent, much to our 
present sorrow. This disproves that 
when you increase the percentage you 
are always improving the program. Yes, 
we can increase the Federal percentage 
but to do this because the States and 
localities are hard pressed for funds begs 
the question. 

But the Federal Government is much 
worse off, having no funds, being hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars in debt, and 
with only the taxing power to provide 
funds which in advance are overcom- 
mitted. To compare this participation 
with other Federal-State programs is 
hardly enlightening since it might well 
be that “two wrongs do not make a 
right.” 

Next, as to the presumption that na- 
tional concern over State inadequacies 
and inequities, must take precedence I 
quote again from the study of the other 
body: 


Despite our firm conviction that within 
broad limits the States should have the 
freedom to define and administer their pub- 
lic assistance programs as they see fit, for 
this is in line with the value Americans 
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place on experimentation and diversifica- 
tion, we consider inadequacies and inequities 
in public assistance a matter for national 
concern. 


Let us look at the other side of that. 
The differences in State programs will 
exist so long as there are checks and 
balances of the Federal-State constitu- 
tional relationship. We can by Federal 
coercion change that at any time we see 
fit—nonconstitutional, of course, it 
would be. There are those who would 
see State differences as a healthy diversi- 
fication and a competitive situation from 
which State residents take authorship 
and pride thinking their way is best. 

At this point I might dare to disagree 
with the Federal coercion and planners. 
State leaders and residents might also 
feel this might make a stronger United 
States than the affirmative federally im- 
posed pattern. 

Now as to rationalization number 5. 
Public assistance spending is and should 
be “open end,” with no limit to the num- 
ber of local applicants nor to the amount 
to be spent. The amount of the Federal 
appropriation should remain “open end.” 
That is, the amount should be the total 
necessary to match State local expendi- 
tures under the formula specified for 
Federal financial participation, with no 
limiting predetermination of what the 
total shall be. 

This, too, is taken from the study by 
the other body, on the nature of public 
assistance. 

Let us look at the other side of that. 

Federal spending has always been 
open-end, since the Federal Government 
has no limitation on its power to tax, 
spend and borrow. It may be that this 
in itself explains why there is not and 
will not ever be fiscal responsibility at 
the Federal level and why in Federal 
spending too often the do good side of 
human beings runs away with the need 
for reason and fiscal prudence. 

Sixth to go to the next rationalization 
underlying public assistance. 

Implicit, though not often directly 
stated, is the conviction throughout that 
misuse of or dereliction in the programs 
percentagewise is small and inconse- 
quential. 

My answer to that on the “con” side 
of the argument is this: The percentage 
of dereliction and misuse in giveaway 
programs is open to dispute since few 
if any studies are really made to deter- 
mine and to uncover freeloading and 
goldbricks. Lack of such studies does 
not prevent such dereliction and misuse 
and becomes greater as Federal partici- 
pation and money control increases. 

Seventh. The next rationalization. 
Implicit also is the belief that people 
need more than money in Government 
aid. The people coming to the assist- 
ance agencies need more than money. 
The extreme view was presented of this 
by Mr. R. E. Bondy, director, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, this year who 
said: 

Social services should not be restricted to 
persons in economic need. 


My answer to that is this: Social 


services not related to economic need 
are even less the province of the Federal 
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Government. There is grave doubt in 
my mind if Federal participation even 
in cases of need is constitutional by the 
traditional standards laid down by our 
forefathers. 

Eighth. The next rationalization is 
this: 

Private agencies are to be used and co- 
ordinated with Government agencies. Vol- 
untary efforts by families, churches, and pri- 
vately supported social agencies meet great 
areas of need. Federal Government should 
exercise greater leadership. The Federal 
Government should encourage each State to 
utilize services of voluntary organizations 
and develop coordinated programs. 


This year in our testimony, Mr. Minte- 
ner of the National Council of Churches 
said: 

There are 4,000 church related health and 
welfare agencies in the United States under 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox auspices. 
A number may be in a position to sell serv- 
ice to their State or county. There is gen- 
eral agreement that church related agencies 
may accept per diem payments on a case-by- 
case basis for services purchased by Govern- 
ment for individuals. 


Monsignor Gallagher, secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities, admitted under cross-examination 
that the church agencies are already ac- 
cepting Federal-State-local money for 
charity work, and saw little conflict of 
church and government—though I sus- 
pect he was troubled about this. 

My answer to this matter of private 
agencies and churches getting into Fed- 
eral subsidy is this: 

Church related agencies selling their 
services is unconstitutional. This vio- 
lates the separation of church and state. 
Federal funds must have regulations, 
controls, and dictation. Followed to its 
logical conclusion, church agencies, and 
then the church, indeed, would lose their 
identity. 

More importantly is the loss of the 
private concept of charity which has 
marked the course of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage which underlies Western 
civilization. Continued and increased 
contribution by the Federal Government 
can only change private charity into 
public charity and this means that in 
time private charity will be eliminated 
entirely. I must say that in this bill the 
churches purportedly are eliminated ex- 
cept for some slight assistance to cer- 
tain groups, and I suspect that in the 
other body there will be some increase 
in the role of the church receiving Fed- 
eral funds. 

Ninth. The final presumption is this: 

The number and qualifications of welfare 
workers must be increased. One hundred 
percent Federal funds should be provided 
for this including graduate schoolwork. 
Further, public assistance workers should 
increase public knowledge of public welfare 
programs since public opinion is a potent 
force. Citizens of a democracy, in order to 
be intelligently effective, must be well in- 
formed. Too many citizens are ignorant of 
our vast public assistance programs or have 


mistaken ideas about them and welfare 
workers must inform them. 


Increasing welfare workers, training 
them with 100 percent Federal 
funds will insure Federal indoctrination. 
Then teaching the public about the vast 
public assistance programs will complete 
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the total brainwash of our people and 
elimination of all private, church and 
charitable efforts in assistance. Such 
an event will also be a major step in 
destroying the independence of our 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, now let us look further 
into the problem, the principles in- 
volved and how to solve this ageless 
problem of caring for human needs. 

The needy have been with us always. 
Hardship and insecurity accompany life. 
U.S. society will and does provide for the 
disabled, the blind, the aged and others 
that genuinely are in need. Demagogs 
would confuse the issue—saying some 
are for helping the needy—that others 
are not. This is not the issue. I as- 
sume and now repeat my belief that the 
needy must be provided for, have been 
and will be. So what is the question 
and the controversy? Simply this: How 
best to do the job in conformity with our 
fundamental principles which simply 
stated are twofold and overlapping: 
First, the Judeo-Christian heritage, and 
second, the companion form of society, 
the American plan of a constitutional 
republic in a democracy, a society of free 
people. 

Is the job done best by expanded help 
of the Federal Government? Many of 
the presumptions here previously out- 
lined accompanying public assistance 
violate these basic American concepts. 

Charity is personal, a spiritual dedica- 
tion of human being aiding human being. 
The giver is not sanctimonious. The 
receiver is not debased. The church is 
the heart of the effort, and private agen- 
cies are the administrative means, dis- 
tributing private contributions. 

This definition of charity is the Judeo- 
Christian heritage. Federal Govern- 
ment compulsory taxes—failure to com- 
ply punishable by fines and jail—plus 
Federal bureaucratic regulations and 
regimentation violates and distorts both 
this religious heritage and the role of 
the Constitutional Republic—at the sac- 
rifice of the freedom of those composing 
a free society. There are no empty gen- 
eralities. The intangible needs of hu- 
man being are no less real than the 
tangible needs, such as food, clothing, 
shelter, and necessities. The unseen 
strength of American people is their 
freedom—spiritual and material. Tra- 
ditionaly, the church has been at the 
center of man’s vicissitudes and griefs 
to strengthen a religious-based code of 
conduct and the strength, through 
prayer to our God, to face the stark 
realities of daily life. These realities 
cannot be dodged or passed to others 
through additional voted Federal aid. 

Now we are reminded in public as- 
sistance that the Federal Government 
can through the broadly based com- 
pulsory tax device replace charity by 
stressing that our people have a Federal 
right to life’s necessities. In this pro- 
posed effort the church is asking Fed- 
eral aid, completely abrogating its in- 
dependent and primary position in 
succoring man. Indeed, the bill seeks to 
coordinate public, Government, private, 
and church agencies. 

Citizens not even students of govern- 
ment know government must dominate 
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and control any public-private coopera- 
tion and government will grow from no 
matter how small a federal part until 
complete domination. Thus church and 
private charity will be eliminated, re- 
placed by the materialistic state social- 
ism of federal government regimenta- 
tion. There can be no other end to this 
Path we travel. 

The alternative, the sensible course to 
follow, will stress church and private 
agencies with less, not more, Federal par- 
ticipation. It is not too late to make 
this critical decision. Local efforts are 
the answer, with the State helping only 
when necessary. Ideally, we should re- 
turn entirely to private control without 
Government funds. 

Realistically, we can prevent further 
centralization and domination of Fed- 
eral Government at the expense of pri- 
vate and church agencies. To do this 
we must reduce, not increase, Federal 
participation, yet at the same time 
stressing State responsibilities and ad- 
ministrative flexibility. Basic mistakes, 
inherent in this program, are many. 
Worthiness of intention in helping the 
needy is not reason enough further to 
take money from the taxpayers. The 
stressing of democracy, the people, be- 
littles our real form of government, a 
Republic wherein we do not play up ex- 
pediency for political gain to the needs 
of the people, but rather as representa- 
tives of the people we Members of Con- 
gress exercise that self-restraint and 
self-discipline that goes with fiscal re- 
sponsibility, a balanced budget and 
frugality with taxpayers’ money. Most 
important we must remember there is 
no Federal Government right for people 
to be federally clothed, housed, em- 
ployed or provided the basic necessities. 
This is not the constitutional role of 
Federal Government. Society can pro- 
vide help for needy without embracing 
a form of federal domination which will 
violate our most sacred beliefs of church 
and government. The needy can be pro- 
vided for without the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill, and I shall include as a part of my 
remarks the remarks I made last year 
on social security, and I ask that the 
Members take a look, and think about 
these items whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing. Of course we are all in favor 
of aid to dependent children; of course 
we are for aiding the blind and disabled, 
and unemployed that, and we are going to 
help them, but we cannot move the Fed- 
eral Government in without doing more 
damage than help. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps there are not 
very many bills that come before the 
House of Representatives of any signifi- 
cance that some of us would not like to 
vote two-thirds “yes” and one-third 
“no,” or something like that. Maybe 
sometime a resolution ought to be pre- 
sented to change our rules, to divide the 
votes up into tenths and perhaps 3 or 
4 days after the vote was taken we may 
find out how it came out. 

Seriously, this is a situation where I 
find myself in favor of a good portion of 
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a bill. Some of the sections I do not 
like. I realize under a closed rule you 
have to vote for or against the package; 
but, then, that is no argument in this 
particular case in favor of an open rule, 
because I find myself frequently, after 
a bill has been amended under an open 
rule, in a situation where I still do not 
like every section of it and I would like 
to vote two-thirds “yes” and one-third 
“no,” or something like that. This to- 
day is a situation where we have to look 
at the overall accomplishments or ob- 
jectives that we are seeking in this bill. 

What we are attempting to do is to 
provide an incentive to get people off 
the welfare roll. 

I want to speak with reference to one 
or two sections of this program, sections 
that I think are particularly good and 
should be added to the law, so good in 
fact that it would compel me to vote for 
the entire bill, in spite of the fact there 
are some sections I would not be en- 
thusiastic about. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are trying to 
do in this bill is to take a long-range look 
at these welfare programs and reduce, 
ultimately, their cost, by providing in- 
centives to get people off the welfare 
rolls. 

I would like to mention, in particular, 
several features of the bill which are 
especially meritorious. 

1. AVOIDING ABUSES IN THE ADC PROGRAM 


The first relates to granting States 
additional authority to prevent abuses 
which have arisen in payments for de- 
pendent children. The second provi- 
sion would allow the State to make “pro- 
tective payments,” that is, payments on 
a child’s behalf to a person other than 
the relative with whom the child is liv- 
ing, in cases where the relatives are not 
using such payments in the child’s best 
interests. We are all aware of the many 
complaints which have arisen concern- 
ing abuses by recipients of aid to depend- 
ent children. It has been reported, for 
example, that in some cases an irre- 
sponsible parent or relative caring for 
the child has used the monthly welfare 
check to pursue his own interests rather 
than meeting the needs of the child. 

This problem raises the difficult ques- 
tion of how to deal with these instances 
of abuse of funds without endangering 
the general principle adopted when the 
Social Security Act was first passed in 
1935 that public assistance recipients 
should be free to provide for themselves 
with the assistance they receive in the 
form of money payments. It also does 
involve the question of Federal-State re- 
lationships, where a large share of the 
funds is Federal money. The States are 
now free, in instances of abuse of public 
assistance payments, to make nonmoney 
payments; but if they do so, their ex- 
penditures are not matched by Federal 
funds and must be supported wholly 
from State and local funds. The pro- 
visions of the bill recognize that the 
States should be allowed to use vari- 
ous types of nonmoney payments when 
this is in the interest of dependent chil- 
dren without being penalized. 

The first of the amendments which I 
mentioned—section 107 of the bill— 
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allows the States to take certain action 
without losing Federal funds. The 
States may, in instances where assist- 
ance is not used in the best interest of 
the child, give extensive counseling serv- 
ices to the parent or relative caring for 
the child to encourage and assist them in 
providing more adequately for the fam- 
ily’s needs. If this fails, the amendment 
permits the States to advise the recipient 
of the possibility that direct payments 
to him will be stopped and that “protec- 
tive payments”—which I shall describe 
in a moment—will be made for the fam- 
ily to a third party. The States may 
also caution the recipient that the wel- 
fare agency may seek the appointment 
of a guardian or representative for the 
purpose of receiving payments on the 
child’s behalf. The amendment in addi- 
tion permits the States to take other ac- 
tions authorized under State law which 
are in the interest of the child without 
losing Federal grants. These could in- 
clude voucher payments under which a 
recipient would be furnished with a 
voucher or certificate which enables him 
to obtain particular goods or services. 
The recipient could be limited to pro- 
curing goods and services for specific 
purposes, for instance, groceries and 
rent, instead of receiving a cash pay- 
ment which would be used for items com- 
pletely unrelated to the welfare of the 
child. This expanded authority which 
the bill would give to the States is sub- 
ject to three general limitations: first, 
assistance with respect to the child may 
not be denied as long as the child is 
still in the home of the relative; second, 
the action to be taken by the State must 
be specifically provided for in State law; 
and third, the action taken must be in 
the child’s best interest. 

The second amendment which I men- 
tioned—section 108 of the bill—sets up a 
new type of payment for needy children 
whose parents or other relatives receiv- 
ing the payments are not spending them 
on the child’s behalf. These are “pro- 
tective payments,” which would be made 
to a person who has an interest in the 
welfare of the child other than the rela- 
tive with whom the child is living. The 
bill provides that if these payments are 
used, a number of safeguarding pro- 
visions must be followed, including pe- 
riodic review by the State agency to 
determine whether the “protective pay- 
ment” in a given case should be con- 
tinued. The bill also limits the number 
of recipients for whom “protective pay- 
ments” may be made, to 5 percent of all 
other recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in the State. 

These provisions, I am sure, will allow 
the States wide latitude to take action 
in protecting the best interests of de- 
pendent children, and will at the same 
time prevent State and Federal welfare 
payments from being diverted to unnec- 
essary and improper purposes. 

2. COMMUNITY WORK AND TRAINING PROJECTS 


The bill carries another provision 
which should be emphasized. This is the 
section—section 105—which authorizes 
Federal participation in community 
work and training programs for relatives 
with whom dependent children are liv- 
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ing. This amendment is particularly 
reasonable and pertinent in view of the 
amendment adopted last year and ex- 
tended by this bill, authorizing payments 
to children who are dependent because 
of the unemployment of a parent. When 
the aid to dependent children program 
was expanded to include the children 
of unemployed parents in 1961, federally 
aided public assistance took in an entire 
new group of employable persons. It is 
eminently illogical, it seems to me, to 
allow the States to make money pay- 
ments to these persons, but to withhold 
Federal support if the State or locality 
chooses to employ them for useful pur- 
poses. This is precisely what the Fed- 
eral law provides. At the present time, 
work projects for employable persons are 
conducted under welfare programs fi- 
nanced solely from State and local funds. 
The bill would recognize that community 
work and training programs have legiti- 
mate application to able-bodied adults 
who are recipients of payments under 
the aid to dependent children program. 
Federal participation will be conditioned 
upon proof that the work will serve a 
useful community or public purpose, will 
not displace regular employees, will not 
impair prevailing wages and working 
conditions, and will be accompanied by 
certain basic health and safety protec- 
tions. Moreover, the bill would author- 
ize a State to withhold assistance pay- 
ments to a relative if he refuses without 
good cause to participate in the work 
project. 
3. REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 


Finally, I should like to state that it 
is my hope and belief that the provisions 
contained in the bill—section 101—de- 
signed to encourage the providing of 
more and better rehabilitative services 
to public assistance recipients will bring 
about savings so far as public assistance 
money payments are concerned. We 
hope these services to millions will help 
many families break the chain of chronic 
dependency. This dependency in too 
many cases is perpetuated by the habit 
of waiting for the monthly welfare check. 
In place of this dependency the bill pro- 
vides a road for the relief recipient back 
into productive work. If he travels this 
road successfully, we will have one less 
welfare recipient and one more taxpayer. 

I urge adoption of the bill as reported 
from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Would the gentleman 
not agree with me that in these provi- 
sions to which the gentleman has ad- 
dressed himself there is an obvious and 
significant shift of emphasis to the de- 
pendent child in what is best for it? 

Mr. HERLONG. I would certainly 
agree with the gentleman. This is some- 
thing that in the past we have not paid 
strict enough attention to. I know of 
instances that were brought out in the 
committee hearings by our distinguished 
chairman where he showed that there 
were proposed provisions which would 
have permitted payments to people that 
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were not for the benefit of the child, 
which instances were not noticed by all 
members of the committee. However, 
our diligent chairman detected them and 
took them out of the bill. We all should 
be grateful to him for that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, put this matter in proper focus 
in calling to the attention of this body 
the impact of the provision which would 
cost the Federal Treasury an additional 
$180 million. I believe the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmitH] used the fig- 
ure of $140 million. That is in one sec- 
tor. The other $40 million is for the 
increase from 50 to 75 percent of the par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government. 

I am reluctant to extend further do- 
mestic programs beyond the ability of 
our Government to pay the bills out of 
current revenues. I feel very strongly in 
this field because of the fact that we 
have just increased the national debt to 
$300 billion. If the message we have re- 
ceived is correct, the administration will 
once again appeal to the Congress for an 
increase in the national debt by some $8 
billion more than the $300 billion, which 
we have just set as a temporary ceiling. 
This disturbs me greatly. 

Then I look back at our committee, of 
which I am proud to be a member, and 
which is the revenue-producing commit- 
tee of the Congress, and find that by an 
amendment to the bill which was not 
budgeted we now provide for an addi- 
tional $180 million of back-door spend- 
ing. If I really thought this amount of 
money was going to be channeled into 
the proper purpose, of relieving some of 
the aged people of my State and this 
Nation, I think maybe I could tolerate it, 
but there certainly is no direction, as far 
as the $140 million is concerned, that 
the intended recipients will ever receive 
$1 of the $140 million. 

This legislation certainly has gone a 
long way to correct some of the abuses 
that the Federal bureaucracy have 
brought upon the States. In my fair 
State of Michigan our legislature deemed 
it advisable, and I believe they were pru- 
dent at the time, when they initiated the 
law to protect the children who were eli- 
gible for aid to dependent children 
funds; that is, they provided a suitable 
home provision. If the home were not 
suitable for the rearing of the child, then 
that home would not receive any aid to 
dependent children payment for the care 
of the child. But the State did not leave 
the child at the mercy of those who 
would take from the child its rights of 
support. They did provide that the 
family then would start to receive as- 
sistance in the form of welfare orders. 

Because of these abuses, which exist- 
ed in the State of Michigan, the recipi- 
ents receiving the money for the care 
of the child were using it for purposes 
other than the care of the child. Now 
we have overcome this problem in the 
State of Michigan by an amendment in 
this legislation which will permit the 
suitable home provisions still to exist in 
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the State statute. However, the welfare 
that goes to the child shall go directly 
to the child in such case where the courts 
may be able to take the child out of the 
home and put it in a suitable home. 
This, of course, would be within the dis- 
cretion of the probate court and I know 
that the probate court will act in the best 
interest of the child. 

Practically every section of this bill 
delegates power to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare where 
they may promulgate administrative 
rules which are, in effect, law and the 
States must conform. I am reminded 
of the period of time when the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
appeared before our committee, and I 
confronted him with a statement that I 
had read in the press wherein he made 
the statement— 
that we expect the State to cooperate. If 
they do not cooperate and conform, then 
we get tough and we cut off their funds. 


The Secretary said he stood by this 
statement. 

That is the thing that I fear mostly as 
far as the delegation of power without 
some guidelines to any secretary, 
whether it be the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or the secretary 
of some other agency. 

I had requested, but I was not success- 
ful in the committee, to give to the States 
the right to appeal to the district court 
so that the court may determine 
whether the Department’s regulations 
followed the intent of the Congress. I 
was not successful in getting the amend- 
ment in the bill, but I did feel that it 
would be in the best interest of the State 
if they had a right to go to the judicial 
branch to get the court’s interpretation. 
We are the legislative branch, the execu- 
tive is the administrative and, of course, 
the judicial should interpret the laws. 
But under this bill there is no appeal by 
the States to go into the courts to get a 
determination as to whether or not the 
administrative rulings go beyond the in- 
tent of the Congress. It is my hope that 
we can keep the Nation solvent. I do not 
want to see another increase in the na- 
tional debt. Therefore, without any di- 
rection in this legislation that the 
recipients of old-age assistance shall re- 
ceive an increase in the amount under 
this $140 million which is set forth in 
this legislation, then I shall have to yote 
to recommit the bill with instructions to 
strike the $140 million which is not 
budgeted but which will be somewhat of 
a windfall to the States. I favor the 
other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kine] 10 minutes. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise on H.R. 10606 in support of 
the bill. 

The bill before the Committee today 
implements the basic provisions of Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s welfare message. It 
provides a new look at the Nation's wel- 
fare legislation. It has been arrived at 
after months of consideration by the 
executive branch and hearings and care- 
ful consideration by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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The President wisely noted in his 
message: 

Our basic public welfare programs were 
enacted more than a quarter century ago. 
Their contribution to our national strength 
and well-being in the intervening years has 
been remarkable. 

But the times, the conditions, the prob- 
lems have changed—and the nature and ob- 
jectives of our public assistance and child 
welfare programs must be changed, also, if 
they are to meet our current needs. 


These changes are provided in this 
legislation. 

The bill will afford the States more 
favorable Federal matching to improve 
and broaden rehabilitation services to- 
ward the dual ends of both getting peo- 
ple off the assistance rolls and prevent- 
ing others from coming on. These funds 
will also be available for the training of 
urgently needed social workers in whose 
hands the success of these rehabilitative 
efforts ultimately will lie. 

The desired results will not be brought 
about immediately. Some people, par- 
ticularly the families in the aid to de- 
pendent children program, have prob- 
lems which will take patient and skillful 
handling if they are to be alleviated. 
But I believe it is imperative that our 
public assistance programs continue to 
evolve so that instead of simply paying 
money these programs can provide the 
kind of skilled services which will return 
individuals to independence and dignity. 

Others have pointed out many of the 
detailed provisions of the bill: Aid to 
dependent children—ADC—payments on 
the basis of the unemployment of the 
parent; increase in Federal matching 
formula for the aged, the blind, and the 
disabled; increase in Federal funds for 
child welfare services, including day care 
of children; ADC payments for both par- 
ents; community work and training pro- 
grams under aid to dependent children 
programs. 

These are but a few of the more im- 
portant provisions in this most signifi- 
cant revision of the public assistance and 
child welfare programs since the enact- 
ment of the social security law in 1935. 
President Kennedy in his message to the 
Congress on February 2, 1962, said: 

The goals of our public welfare programs 
must be positive and constructive—to create 
economic and social opportunities for the 
less fortunate—to help them find productive, 
happy, and independent lives. It must 
contribute to the attack on dependency, juve- 
nile delinquency, family breakdown, illegiti- 
macy, ill health, and disability. It must 
reduce the incidence of these problems, pre- 
vent their occurrence and recurrence, and 
strengthen and protect the vulnerable in a 
highly competitive world. 


Finally, let me say that we can enact 
this legislation in the confidence that ex- 
perience has shown it will bring results. 
For, as the President pointed out in the 
conclusion of his message: 

Communities which have tried the reha- 
bilitative road—the road I have recom- 
mended today—have demonstrated what can 
be done with creative, thoughtfully con- 
ceived, and properly managed programs of 
prevention and social rehabilitation. In 
those communities, families have been re- 
stored to self-reliance, and relief rolls have 
been reduced. 
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To strengthen our human resources—to 
demonstrate the compassion of freemen— 
and in the light of our own constructive self- 
interest—we must bring our welfare pro- 
grams up to date. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. ROBISON]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time mainly because I find myself 
caught—and this is not an unusual sit- 
uation here—caught between two di- 
rectly opposing points of view concern- 
ing the administrative features of H.R. 
10606. 

The first of those points of view is 
that expressed in the report accompany- 
ing the bill which says: 


This bill involves a new, constructive ap- 
proach which, by taking account of changing 
conditions and the existence of new re- 
habilitative skills, will assist the States in 
meeting their responsibility for the develop- 
ment and administration of realistic and 
sound public welfare programs and provide 
the States with much greater flexibility in 
the development and administration of such 
programs in the light of their particular 
needs and conditions. 


The other point of view to which I 
refer is that recently sent to me, and to 
most of the Representatives from the 
great State of New York, by the New 
York State Board of Social Welfare, a 
nonpartisan board which is the policy- 
making and supervising body for the 
New York State public welfare program. 
That study under date of February 20, 
1962, is set forth in the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record for Monday of this week, 
on page A1830; if anyone cares to refer 
to it. I quote from the statement: 


This board has been concerned over the 
years with the many problems that have 
stemmed from Federal-State relationships in 
the public welfare fleld, especially with the 
steadily increasing domination by Federal 
authorities and the consequent loss of State 
and local autonomy. 


Skipping a couple of paragraphs: 

Once again this board finds it necessary to 
express concern, its very real alarm, over 
another threat to extend Federal dominance 
in public welfare—the latest welfare pro- 
posals of the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Here again, this 
board and the staff of the State department 
of social welfare do not quarrel with ob- 
jectives—providing for needy people who 
must be helped, rehabilitating individuals 
who can profit thereby, and using every 
known modern technique for breaking the 
chain of dependency in sorely deprived 
families. Our anxiety arises from the specific 
ways and means proposed to reach these 
objectives. 

These new proposals, if adopted by the 
Congress, would give the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington full 
power to dictate in detail to all the States, 
and therefore to all the thousands of local 
communities in the Nation that administer 
public welfare, just how it is to be man- 
aged—almost down to the last piece of paper. 

The discretion vested in the Secretary is 
without limitations. 

The philosophy implied and inherent is 
in flat contradiction to the historic concern 
of New York State and its localities for 
home rule, and ignores the basic right and 
responsibility of the State and its localities 
to decide how they will conduct their public 
business. 

We believe that a stand must be made 
now, by this State and, hopefully, every 
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other State, to stop and to reverse the trend 
of increasing Federal domination, of a grow- 
ing complexity that is getting completely out 
of hand, and of the constant threats to with- 
hold Federal funds because of alleged non- 
conformity with Federal regulations. 


Mr, Chairman, there are the two con- 
trasting points of view, one from the re- 
port and one from the New York State 
Board. Can a committee member from 
either side of the aisle—I have no pref- 
erence—tell me who is right and who is 
wrong in this instance? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
there is in this bill many areas that tend 
to project a further Federal control and 
a Federal domination, and I think that 
becomes the case as you place greater 
reliance on the Federal Government in 
its matching and financing of the pro- 
gram. That is one of the reasons why 
some of us have been opposed to the 
proposal which would change the 
matching formula for all the salaries of 
social workers in the States from 50 to 
75 percent. When that happens, when 
the Federal Government becomes the 
dominant supplier of the funds, there 
will be a more dominant control over 
the program. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I must admit in the use 
of this 75 percent Federal matching 
money there is more direction from the 
Federal Government with respect to the 
area of that use. That is by design, for 
the reason we want it used for purposes 
that will result in these people becoming 
self-supporting and capable of self-care. 
I will agree, therefore, that we are say- 
ing that the Secretary can have more 
latitude in that area. But in other parts 
of the bill everyone will admit we are 
giving the States greater discretion, 
greater control over the operation of the 
programs in some respects than they 
ever had in the case of abuses, getting 
people off the rolls that are not in the 
opinion of the State entitled to be there. 
Many people within the States are say- 
ing today they cannot get these people 
off because the Federal laws and regula- 
tions will not let them. We are giving 
them that latitude. So the bill does give 
this latitude to the States in cases of 
abuse, and it can be a relaxation of 
Federal intervention in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKT]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the chairman 
and the Committee on Ways and Means 
for including certain needed changes in 
the law to curtail abuses under the aid 
to dependent children and families pro- 
gram. These amendments are contained 
in sections 107 and 108 of the bill, H.R. 
10606. 

There have been numerous abuses in 
the aid to dependent children program. 
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They resulted, primarily, from an intol- 
erable situation created by administra- 
tive regulations. On the one hand, the 
law clearly stated that aid to dependent 
children was to be spent to meet the 
urgent needs, and to provide for the 
welfare of, needy children. On the 
other hand, Federal administrative reg- 
ulations, devised by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pre- 
vented both the State and local au- 
thorities from enforcing the purpose of 
the law. 

In other words, under administrative 
interpretation of the law, if a State, or 
a local community, moved to curb abuses 
and misuse of welfare assistance, the 
local agency would lose the Federal con- 
tribution to the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program. 

In order to remedy this situation, 
early last year I introduced a bill, H.R. 
9168. It was my intention to bring some 
sense into the administration of this pro- 
gram. The remedy I proposed was two- 
fold: First, enabling local authorities to 
correct abuses and, second, authorizing 
them—when other methods have failed 
to substitute vouchers or commodity 
payments in lieu of dollar payments in 
cases in which the adult relative of the 
child persisted in spending the benefits 
“eh purposes other than the child’s wel- 

are. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] is to be con- 
gratulated for having brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the committee. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] and other members of the com- 
mittee and I went into it in great detail. 
We were much impressed with the back- 
ground and study and the work that the 
gentleman had done in preparing this 
example for use in the committee. What 
we have tried to do is to permit your 
State to take this action under its State 
law if it desires to do so, providing for 
voucher payments. That is included 
within the phrase other action taken 
by the State under State law.” I said 
so in the opening remarks I made on 
this bill. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I want to thank the 
chairman and those on the committee 
who have agreed and accepted the 
amendments. In order to clarify a 
doubt in my mind I would like to ask 
a question regarding the definition of 
State agency. It is my understanding 
that the term “State agency” as used 
in sections 107 and 108 includes any duly 
constituted local public welfare agency. 
As I understand it, the local welfare 
agency is empowered to make a determi- 
nation that payments of aid to families 
with dependent children made with re- 
spect to a child are not being used in 
the best interests of the child and, fur- 
ther, that local authorities can take steps 
to enforce State law which prohibits the 
misuse of welfare payments without the 
State or the locality losing its Federal 
contribution. 
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Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 
The term means State or local. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It also means 
State or local in section 108, provid- 
ing for protective payment. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the chair- 
man, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I want to 
say to the gentleman that in the com- 
mittee’s consideration of this bill I think 
the information that the gentleman fur- 
nished in his appearance at the hearings 
of the committee and the facts relating 
to the bill which he had introduced was 
very instrumental in putting in the pro- 
tective language that now appears on 
page 38 of the bill and which was re- 
ferred to by the chairman. And, I think 
that the gentleman can take consider- 
able credit for the fact that we here 
finally recognize the rights of the State 
to try and keep improper action out of 
these programs. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has adopted only one-half of my pro- 
posal—even this half is much better 
than nothing because it corrects the 
condition brought about by executive 
branch regulation. 

Under the committee’s bill, local au- 
thorities will be able to enforce State 
laws aimed at the prevention of abuses 
in welfare programs, including the aid 
to dependent children program. This is 
very important. After all, if a locality 
or a State cannot enforce its own 
sound laws without losing Federal as- 
sistance, then Federal assistance is 
worthless because it destroys respect for 
law and order, and undermines the very 
foundations of our society. 

I am glad, therefore, that the commit- 
tee incorporated the basic intent of H.R. 
9168 and I urge the membership of the 
House to approve this provision. 

The committee bill contains another 
safeguard in the form of “protective 
payments” which may be made on be- 
half of a needy child to a third party, if 
the child’s own parents or nearest rela- 
tives prove incapable of managing wel- 
fare assistance and persist in using pub- 
lic assistance for purposes unrelated to 
the welfare of the child. I believe, how- 
ever, that this safeguard will prove of 
small value. The procedure which must 
be followed and exhausted before pro- 
tective payments“ can be made is so 
cumbersome, and potentially so expen- 
sive, that I doubt the value of this rem- 
edy. Further, the committee’s bill re- 
stricts it arbitrarily to ? percent of the 
recipients—as if one could accurately 
predict and confine to statistical tables, 
human frailties of this kind. 

I think that the committee should 
have also accepted the second part of 
my proposal, authorizing voucher and 
commodity payments in lieu of cash pay- 
ments in really troublesome cases. It 
provided a much simpler, straightfor- 
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ward, and effective remedy to abuses. I 
hope that some day this provision will be 
enacted. 

As things stand, I believe that half a 
loaf is better than none, and I wish to 
urge the House to approve the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, a 
problem has developed in the State of 
California with regard to the qualifica- 
tion of many of the counties which place 
children in foster homes for aid under 
the aid to needy children program. 
Many of the counties in the State of 
California follow the procedure of place- 
ment of children in foster homes through 
the probation department at the direc- 
tion of the juvenile court. 

Mr. Chairman, I addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on 
n 24, 1961, asking him this ques- 

on: 

Will you please let me know whether a 
dependent child who has been placed in a 
foster home by the county probation depart- 
ment at the direction of the juvenile court 
can qualify for a Federal grant of aid to 
needy children funds according to the terms 
of Public Law 87-31? 


Mr. Chairman, I received a reply from 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
February 1, 1962, in which he answered 
as follows: 

Payments with respect to the child who 
has been placed in a foster home under the 
conditions which you have described would 
not meet the requirements for Federal finan- 
cial participation in the aid to dependent 


children program. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the condi- 
tion in section 408 (a) (2) would be met only 
if the county social service department is 
given responsibility for placement and care 
of the child. 


Mr. Chairman, this means that for 
these counties in California which place 
children in foster homes through the 
probation department at the direction of 
the juvenile court, in order to qualify 
under the provisions of the aid to 
dependent children program they would 
have to change their entire procedure 
and eliminate the placement through 
the probation department, and instead 
make the placement through the social 
welfare department, which is not the 
desire of the juvenile courts in the vari- 
ous counties, and not the desire of the 
people of the State of California. 

As the chairman of the committee 
knows, I appeared before the committee 
during the hearings to recommend an 
amendment to section 408 of the Social 
Security Act which would make it possi- 
ble for payments to be made when 
children are in foster homes and when 
the placement is made by any local 
agency authorized to place and super- 
vise dependent children under the laws 
of the State. This would, therefore, 
make it possible for the California pro- 
cedure to qualify. 

I would like to ask the chairman if he 
would be willing to comment on the views 
of the committee on this amendment, 
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and what prospects there may be of get- 
ting some amended wording of this kind 
enacted into law? 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman from 
California would yield, the gentleman 
did call this matter to the attention of 
the committee in a very forceful manner, 
and in a very logical manner, during his 
appearance before the committee. The 
committee spent some time in executive 
session in consideration of the problem. 
As I understand it, in the gentleman’s 
home State the juvenile court may de- 
cide that it wants to retain control and 
supervision of a child and place it in a 
foster home and not permit the child to 
be handed over to the control and super- 
vision of the welfare department. 

The gentleman’s amendment sug- 
gested that in that instance Federal 
funds should be used or permitted to be 
used in matching State funds in the 
case of that child. There was objection 
by the Department of HEW to that par- 
ticular approach. There was some 
question in my own mind as to whether 
or not we should permit Federal funds to 
be matched for the care of a dependent 
child not under the jurisdiction, to any 
extent, of the welfare department, but 
exclusively and solely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court. I am sure 
your juvenile courts do a good job. Per- 
haps in California in many instances 
they do a better job of supervision than 
even the Welfare Department is doing. 
We directed the Department of HEW to 
go into this matter, as Mr. Kine of 
California pointed out in his letter to 
Mr. Dunbar, in the hope that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could develop a solution and 
recommend an amendment to the Senate 
Finance Committee by the time the bill 
is considered by that committee. Mr. 
Kine and Mr. Urr did pursue this mat- 
ter at length in the committee because 
they both expressed great interest in a 
solution to the problem. 

If a satisfactory solution is found and 
such an amendment is adopted over 
there it would be our hope that it would 
be possible for us to bring it back to you 
as a part of a conference report. 

My own thought is that this matter 
might be resolved by permitting the 
juvenile court to retain supervision of 
the child in the foster home, except that 
the needs of the child, the question of 
his needs initially, the question of his 
continuing need, would have to be under 
the supervision and jurisdiction of the 
Welfare Department of the State of Cali- 
fornia. I think such an arrangement 
might be worked out between these two 
State agencies where the welfare de- 
partment will determine the initial needs 
of this child in the foster home and 
continue then to determine whether the 
child remains in this “needy” situation. 
Supervision, control, and the rest of the 
child actions, things of that sort, could 
be in the hands of the juvenile court. 
Something like that might be worked 
out. I think it might be a reasonable 
solution of this problem between your 
two State agencies. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I understand the 
chairman, his view would be that the 
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placement could continue to be through 
the juvenile court and the probation de- 
partment, and the supervision could con- 
tinue to be through that procedure, al- 
though the financial payments and 
determination whether the child would 
qualify for financial payments would be 
under the jurisdiction of the welfare 
department of the State? 

Mr. MILLS. Les; that is my thought. 
The gentleman’s amendment I think 
may well have gone beyond the place- 
ment in a foster home. As I understood, 
there is this additional thought; the 
juvenile court may permit this child 
under its jurisdiction to remain in the 
home of his relatives; that is, the father, 
the mother, or both. In that instance a 
little bit different problem is posed, as 
we see it. The court has jurisdiction 
there, assumes jurisdiction over only this 
particular child. There may be other 
children in the household. Also the 
parents are there. At the moment I do 
not know how that problem could be 
resolved, because the Welfare Depart- 
ment of California would have to look 
at the entire family situation. They 
would have control over the other chil- 
dren, the parents, the relatives. Maybe 
that, too, can be resolved. 

But the point I was making in my re- 
sponse to the gentleman had reference 
to the placement in a foster home. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. DURNO]. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my purpose to come before this body to- 
day to discuss the design of this bill 
which would give greater direction to the 
Federal authorities and result in greater 
centralization of power in Washington. 
But rather I come before this body as a 
Member and as a doctor who is very 
much interested in the public welfare 
problems. In the face possibly of of- 
fending the members of this committee 
and with a full realization that I am 
going to be talking about something 
which has been talked about since 1950, 
I want to direct the attention of this 
body to title 16, section 1602 (a), No. 12, 
which says: 

Provided, that in determining whether an 
individual is blind, there shall be an exam- 
ination by a physician skilled in the dis- 
eases of the eye or by an optometrist, which- 
ever the individual may select. 


In other words, we are trying to deter- 
mine from this section whether a per- 
son is blind. I consider a careful exam- 
ination of the eye ground of an 
individual is most important. From 
such an examination, glaucoma, high 
blood pressure, ocular malignancies, vas- 
cular diseases, diabetes, nephritis, and 
many other things may be determined, 
in the event that the person involved 
goes to a skilled physician of the eye 
to have that eye examination. 

The problem I know in the committee 
has been a matter of ophthalmology 
versus optometry. I would say to you, it 
requires at least 7 years of training be- 
yond the college level to become a full- 
fledged ophthalmologist and it requires 
& much lesser period of training to be- 
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come an optometrist. The ophthalmol- 
ogist is concerned basically and pri- 
marily with the diseases of the eye, and 
yet he has been schooled in the general 
field of medicine. The optometrist is 
basically concerned with refraction and 
not with the diseases of the eye, and he 
has not been trained to the same degree 
that the ophthalmologist has been 
trained. I will admit there are only 4,000 
ophthalmologists and that there are 
18,000 to 20,000 optometrists. But, I do 
not believe that is an excuse for not hav- 
ing the best kind of examination we can 
provide for these old people who are los- 
ing their eyesight. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURNO. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
state to the gentleman in the hearings, 
beginning on page 501 and going on for 
some 40 or 50 pages there is docu- 
mentation that was submitted to this 
committee on this subject, I offered an 
amendment to eliminate this in the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare stated that they were strongly 
behind this and had been behind it. The 
argument used, and I thought it was a 
very sorry argument in the committee, 
was, “Well, the AMA, that is the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, is for this 
so we are against it because we do not 
like the American Medical Association.” 

Now the point is this, and I am glad 
the gentleman who is a distinguished 
doctor is calling to the attention of the 
House the seriousness of this matter in 
the area of human suffering. To think 
that this matter would have been de- 
cided in our committee on the basis 
that it was, in my judgment, is a shame. 
I am very pleased that the gentleman 
is calling the attention of the House to 
this matter. It should be eliminated 
from the bill. It should never have 
been put in the bill back in 1950. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has recommended against it 
and all professional testimony points 
to the reason for eliminating it, because 
of the human values involved, why these 
people should be examined by a com- 
petent eye doctor. 

Mr. DURNO. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say and 
repeat my oft-repeated assertion, I am 
not a mouthpiece for the AMA. I am 
a doctor trying to do a good job on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
I think I have just as many good friends 
in the optometric profession as I have 
in the medical profession. Many of 
these people realize their limitations, but 
there are others of them who do not, and 
two wrongs or three wrongs do not make 
a right. I am concerned about these 
aged people. Iam concerned about their 
eyesight. I am very sorry that this 
committee, in its wisdom, has not seen 
fit in the determination of blindness to 
limit this examination to a physician 
who is skilled in the diseases of the 
eye. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. DURNO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Is it not true in the 
testimony, there were a number of cases 
given where people lost their eyesight 
because of improper diagnosis which an 
ophthalmologist could have prevented? 

Mr. DURNO. That is correct. There 
are a number of cases in the hearings. I 
have practiced medicine for 30 years be- 
fore I came to this Congress. On nu- 
merous occasions, I saw people, who 
came to my office who had first gone to 
an optometrist. 

I have had neurosurgical training and 
know something about the eye. I would 
refer such patients to an ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

So I would ask this Committee to ad- 
vise the conferees when this matter goes 
to conference that they carefully con- 
sider eliminating the optometry provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been said by 
many previous speakers, in general the 
purposes of this bill are very laudable; in 
fact, I think the time is long past due 
when this Congress should take action 
to encourage the States to take appro- 
priate action to put people in a position 
where they do not need to continue under 
a public assistance program, to use re- 
habilitation techniques, to use preven- 
tive techniques. In its emphasis on that 
phase of our public assistance program 
I think this bill makes a laudable step 
in the right direction. I think also there 
is material improvement under this pro- 
gram in the programs for dependent chil- 
dren. 

I would, however, at this late hour 
and since we are practically ready to 
vote on this measure, put particular em- 
phasis on two phases of this bill with 
which we on the minority disagree. One, 
which I will mention briefly, is the 
change in the Federal contribution to 
the States for the cost of the preventive 
and rehabilitative services from 50 to 75 
percent. The chairman has suggested 
we are doing this because we are requir- 
ing greater emphasis on preventive and 
rehabilitative services. Mr. Chairman, 
I think we can apply that same emphasis 
without necessarily making the Federal 
Government the dominant partner in 
this undertaking. What is wrong, pray 
tell, with the proposition where the Fed- 
eral Government matches the State 
funds on a 50-50 basis? This program, 
as most of these programs, is considered 
to be a program of Federal-State, not 
a Federal program, but a Federal-State 
program, with the State government hay- 
ing general control and determination as 
to the direction in which the program 
moves. 

I suggest to the members of this com- 
mittee that when we move from the 50- 
to the 75-percent matching formula in 
any of these programs we invite the fur- 
ther domination by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we do not in any way nec- 
essarily improve the program. I would 
call your attention to the minority re- 
port and the history of the experience 
we had under the program of specialized 
training where we matched on a 50-50 
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basis until 1956. Then we changed the 
law to where we would match on an 
80-20 basis. It was not implemented by 
the Congress or by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Then we changed it in 1961 to a 100 
percent program. It still has not been 
implemented. Why? I think the rea- 
son was very well expressed by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations when 
that committee said in its report in the 
86th Congress: 

Federal financial participation has for 
many years been available in expenditures 
for educational leave granted for the pur- 
pose of developing and training personnel, 
such expenditures to be borne equally by 
the Federal and the State Governments. 

The States have made little use of the 
authority to train their employees with the 
Federal Government paying one-half of the 
cost. The amount sought in this item 
would have been on the basis of 80 percent 
Federal participation, 20 percent State. It 
is the committee’s view that sufficient au- 
thority and sufficient funds are available in 
the appropriation for grants to States for 
public assistance to permit the training of 
each and every individual in the State 
groups who needs such training. 


That is on the basis of a 50-50 match- 
ing formula. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that the Appropriations 
Committee is basically right in the ap- 
proach it has taken to this matter of 
matching beyond the 50 percent level. 

Let me now address myself to that 
item of this bill which will be the sub- 
ject of a motion to recommit. It is my 
intention at the proper time to offer a 
motion to recommit, with instructions 
to strike out that part of this bill which 
would change the Federal contribution 
to the States for public assistance pay- 
ments by increasing from $24.80 out of 
the first $31 under existing law to $29 
out of the first $35 under the bill and 
increasing the limit from $66 to $70, 
which would be subject to Federal 
matching. 

Let me point out that this is an aid 
to the States program, not to the indi- 
vidual, not to any person receiving aid 
under the public assistance programs. 

This item was never justified before 
the committee, was not asked for by any 
State appearing before the committee, 
was not discussed in the hearings, was 
not brought before the committee until 
the last day of the committee’s consid- 
eration of this bill, and, may I add fur- 
ther, is opposed by the administration. 
This item does not assure that any addi- 
tional funds will go to public assistance 
recipients. The chairman in stating his 
justification for this item on the floor 
today painted a picture of these poor 
people on public assistance which, he 
said, have been shown to be in need, and 
that we should therefore provide this 
money for them. He recited the history 
of the changes made in the Federal par- 
ticipation in this area. But may I re- 
call a part of the history that I think 
the chairman should have brought to 
our attention. Every time we have made 
this kind of an increase, the following 
year there have been letters to Members 
of Congress from those on old-age as- 
sistance, and other aid assistance pro- 
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grams, to the effect: “I read in the news- 
paper where you increased by $5 or $4 or 
$1 the amount that we were supposed to 
get under our old-age assistance, but we 
are not getting it.” 

What did we have to do? We had to 
write back and say, “I guess that is true, 
because the State did not do it. There 
is no way we can force the State to do 
it.” And we cannot. The State can use 
this $140 million in any way it sees fit. 
I would also point out that it is a perma- 
nent increase. You will never revert 
back. You will again have the Federal 
Government paying a greater and great- 
er share of this aspect of the program. 
Today you are already paying $24.80 out 
of the first $30 of every State payment. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. I am in- 
clined to support the gentleman’s mo- 
tion to recommit. However, does the 
motion to recommit strike out the sec- 
tion of the bill making a permanent 
program for the employable unem- 
ployed? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No. The 
only thing that the motion to recommit 
will do will be to strike out that last- 
minute addition to this bill, which has 
to do with increasing the Federal con- 
tribution to the States for public as- 
sistance programs. The motion if 
adopted would leave the law as it is to- 
day in that area. We do not change the 
$1 temporary addition that was put into 
the law and which this bill extends and 
puts on a permanent basis. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. I think 
the most dangerous thing is putting it 
on a permanent basis. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. You may 
be right. 

Before we vote let me make one fur- 
ther point. We just recently were called 
upon to increase the public debt limit by 
$2 billion because the Government had 
spent beyond its income. We will shortly 
be asked to provide a further increase in 
the debt limit of $8 billion, bringing the 
debt ceiling to an alltime high of $308 
billion. Your vote on this motion to re- 
commit will indicate whether you will 
not put a stop to bigger and bigger defi- 
cits and debt. I trust you will vote for 
the motion to recommit and remove this 
unneeded and unbudgeted item of $140 
million per year from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I must admit, as I said 
a few minutes ago, to the general ob- 
servation of my friend from Wisconsin 
that there is nothing specific in this bill 
that requires this $4 additional that is 
involved in his motion to recommit to be 
paid by the State agency to people who 
are on old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the disabled programs, but I 
want to call his attention to certain ex- 
perience we have had. The fact is that 
in the past we have accepted such 
amendments offered in the other body 
when we were in conference, and the 
House has agreed to the conference re- 
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port, often hardly paying any attention 
to what the Senate had done or without 
raising too much objection, let me say, 
though these matters are always dis- 
cussed extensively in the conference. 
But in spite of the fact that in none of 
these five instances since 1946 has there 
been any specific direction to the State 
that these additional dollars had to be 
paid to these individuals, those moneys 
have been, in large part, paid to the peo- 
ple who were then on public assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children programs. I referred to that 
experience earlier when I spoke. 

In October 1946 we increased Federal 
participation by $5. At the end of 12 
months the average payment to the peo- 
ple under old-age assistance had been 
increased by $4.35. The remaining 65 
cents had been used by the State not to 
reduce its contribution but in all prob- 
ability to place additional people, found 
by the State to be in need, on the rolls. 
We were advised of no instance where 
the States reduced the amount of money 
that was made available by their own 
treasury for this purpose. There was 
similar experience in 1948, 1952, 1956; 
and, we get down to October 1958. In 
that instance we provided $4.73 average 
increase primarily as the result of the 
action by the House in that case. In 
that instance some of that money—not 
all of it but about $1.73 on the average, 
I am informed—did not go to the indi- 
vidual recipients of old-age assistance in 
dollar payments but went in implemen- 
tation of their medical care. However, 
even so, 12 months later the average 
Payments had increased by $3. 

Now, the gentleman says that the ad- 
ministration downtown is opposed to this 
amendment. I must admit that the ad- 
ministration did not suggest this amend- 
ment. The administration did not ask 
me to offer the amendment when we 
were in committee. The administration 
may be against the amendment, but if 
the administration is against the amend- 
ment, they have not told me so in terms 
that they have asked me to see that it 
was defeated. 

I will tell those of you who are con- 
cerned about other things what this 
money can be used for. 

This money can be used—every dol- 
lar of it can be used, if the State wants 
to use it for that purpose—to provide 
enlarged medical benefits for these 
people. Did the gentleman realize that? 
Every dollar of it could be used for that 
purpose, but every dollar of it has to be 
used in behalf of these people and their 
needs. It cannot be used for any other 
purpose. The history of it is that when 
the Federal Government has done this, 
the States have not withdrawn their 
amounts of money and merely absorbed 
these Federal dollars. But the people for 
whom these programs are established 
have benefited as a result of the Federal 
action. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. First, I 
think maybe we ought to get it clear here 
whether the administration is for or 
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against it. I was advised in the com- 
mittee by the spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that they were against it. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes, they said that 
in the committee, I know. They have 
not told me from downtown that they 
are dissatisfied with this amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Has the 
gentleman ever found the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare dissatis- 
fied when somebody was going to give 
them some money that they might have 
control over, or could spend? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; like any other de- 
partment of Government sometimes they 
are dissatisfied when somebody in Con- 
gress comes up with an idea that they 
did not conceive. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, there are a number of pro- 
visions of H.R. 10606 which I believe are 
particularly important. 

This bill extends the highly significant 
provision we enacted last year, on a tem- 
porary basis, which authorized Federal 
matching as to families where the bread- 
winner is unemployed. Previous law had 
restricted Federal participation solely to 
families in need because of the death, 
disability, or absence of the parent. 
The traditional arguments of earlier 
years did not seem persuasive to us, and 
we determined that this distinction was 
not justifiable. The bill before the 
House today would extend this program 
for 5 years. 

To complement this provision, we are 
allowing, for the first time, Federal 
matching as to work and training 
projects, if they are inaugurated by the 
States and localities, and provided they 
comply with certain work and health 
standards prescribed in the bill. Also of 
great importance on this broadened con- 
cept of the role of the aid-to-dependent- 
children program is the section of this 
bill which authorizes Federal matching 
as to both parents in unemployment and 
disability cases, and making permanent 
the foster-care program we established 
last year. 

To provide comparable assistance to 
the other federally aided programs— 
those for the aged, the blind, and the dis- 
abled—the bill also provides additional 
matching so that the States could in- 
crease payments by as much as $4 a 
month over what is now provided under 
last year’s temporary legislation which 
will expire on June 30 of this year. 

In addition, the authorization for child 
welfare services would be increased 
above the present maximum of $25 mil- 
lion to $30 million beginning in 1963, 
ascending upward in logical steps con- 
sistent with the expansion of this very 
important program until it reaches $50 
million in the year 1969 and thereafter. 

Many factors contribute to the need 
to expand child welfare services as 
rapidly as possible. Important among 
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them are, first, continued increase in 
total child population; second, continued 
urbanization, bringing increased child 
welfare problems at the same time that 
there are still critical unmet needs in 
rural areas; and, third, continued rise 
in costs of those services. 

This expansion of the preventive and 
protective services for children is ur- 
gently needed not only because of its 
importance to the rehabilitation of 
families receiving money payments 
through aid to dependent children, 
but also because it provides a wider range 
of constructive welfare services. The 
provision of such services puts to work 
the rehabilitative skills we are develop- 
ing to help people get through the variety 
of family tragedies which affect the well- 
being of many children today. 

Special attention is also given to the 
provision of day care services by ear- 
marking $5 million of the child welfare 
appropriations for fiscal 1963 to be used 
for this purpose. In subsequent years 
under the higher authorizations, this 
earmarked amount would be increased 
to as much as $10 million a year. I will 
cite just one example of the need for this 
provision. The results of a survey con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau in 1958 
showed that 400,000 children under 12, 
whose mothers were working full time, 
were caring for themselves without any 
planned supervision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this: After listening to the 
debate on this bill all afternoon I would 
like to ask the gentleman where this 
additional $140 million each year is go- 
ing to come from? Who is going to 
pay the bill? Where is the money going 
to come from? 

The gentleman is going to bring to 
the House, I understand, yet another 
bill to increase the debt limit by about 
$8 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. Well, the gentleman 
from Arkansas is not so advised, I will 
say to his friend from Iowa, that he 
intends to come in with it immediately. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is the $140 mil- 
lion going to come from? The Govern- 
ment is borrowing money now in the 
billions. 

Mr. MILLS. This comes from the 
general fund of the Treasury, just where 
all of these other amounts that have 
been made available to public assistance 
come from. 

Mr. GROSS. Borrowed money? The 
Government this year is faced with re- 
financing the staggering total of $56 
billion. 

Mr. MILLS. That will depend en- 
tirely on what the House does with re- 
spect to a number of other matters. But 
I think the gentleman from Iowa would 
agree with me that we are dealing here 
with a group of people who are on the 
lowest rung of the economic ladder. If 
we are going to start practicing econ- 
omy on them, there are a lot of other 
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places in which we might practice 
economy also. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas that I think we need 
to go right across the board with econ- 
omy if this Nation is to be saved from 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 10606, the admin- 
istration bill entitled “Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962.” 

This bill contains a number of amend- 
ments to the public assistance and child 
welfare titles of the Social Security Act. 
I believe that these changes, for the most 
part, are sound policy in the field of pub- 
lic welfare. Under the bill greater em- 
phasis is placed on positive action in the 
interests of welfare recipients. The bill 
provides, among other things, for in- 
creased Federal support under the State 
public assistance programs for rehabili- 
tative services to promote sclf-sufficiency 
among applicants and recipients. They 
will be afforded, as they should be, an op- 
portunity to become productive individ- 
uals, able to support and care for them- 
selves. 

In order to help furnish rehabilitative 
services, more and better trained public 
welfare personnel are needed throughout 
the country. The bill recognizes this 
need and provides that the increased 
Federal matching may be used to train 
persons who are employed or preparing 
to work in State or local welfare agencies. 

Among the other public assistance 
amendments of the bill one of the most 
noteworthy is a provision to increase the 
Federal matching formula to provide 
higher payments for the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled. Under this amend- 
ment the monthly checks of recipients 
may be increased by as much as $4 a 
month—a small amount in relation to 
today’s prices, but a significant amount 
in relation to the payments that are now 
being made. 

The remaining provisions of H.R. 
10606 include provisions to coordinate 
the child welfare and dependent children 
programs and the extension of tempo- 
rary legislation enacted last year provid- 
ing aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents, Federal support for 
foster care of dependent children and aid 
to distressed American citizens returning 
from abroad. 

However, I am disappointed with cer- 
tain aspects of this bill. Several pro- 
visions that were included in the original 
administration bill, H.R. 10032, were 
omitted from the clean bill, H.R. 10606, 
reported out of committee. 

The bill that was first introduced car- 
ried a provision which would have re- 
quired the States to reduce their resi- 
dence requirements for people who apply 
for benefits under the programs for the 
aged, blind, and disabled. Under present 
law the States may impose a residence 
requirement which excludes an individ- 
ual who has not been a resident of the 
State for 5 of the last 9 years and con- 
tinuously for the year preceding his ap- 
plication for aid. This is inhumane and 
unconscionable. It fails to meet the 
needs of our highly mobile population. 
A person who has lived and worked in a 
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State for 2, 3, or 4 years who becomes 
disabled or blind cannot qualify for aid 
under such a State requirement. 

H.R. 10032 would have prohibited the 
imposition of a residence requirement of 
more than 1 year. It would also have 
provided an increase in Federal match- 
ing for States which abolish residence 
requirements in their public assistance 
programs. Social justice demands an 
end to retrogressive State residence re- 
quirements, 

I regret that neither of these provi- 
sions is included in the bill under discus- 
sion and that the closed rule prevents me 
from offering appropriate amendments. 

I am equally distressed that a provision 
in H.R. 10032 removing the dollar limita- 
tion on Federal patricipation in public 
assistance payments in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam was omitted 
from the reported bill. Instead of com- 
plete repeal, H.R. 10606 provides for a 
modest increase in these dollar limita- 
tions. 

The repeal of the dollar limitations 
would, in effect, have afforded Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam equal 
treatment with the States. There are 
no dollar limitations applying to the 
States. But for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam the Social Security 
Act in one place establishes dollar-for- 
dollar matching in the public assistance 
programs, while in another place it puts 
a dollar limitation on Federal participa- 
tion which, if adequate assistance is pro- 
vided under the programs, prevents the 
Federal Government from matching lo- 
cal funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, for 
instance, in fiscal 1961 supplied 53.8 per- 
cent of the funds spent on public assist- 
ance. The Federal Government, which 
is supposed to supply 50 percent of these 
funds, in actual fact supplied only 46.2 
percent of them because of the dollar 
limitation. 

The bill under consideration would 
alleviate this condition somewhat by rais- 
ing the amount of the dollar limitations. 
In my opinion the limitations should be 
abolished completely as H.R. 10032 pro- 
vided. This in turn would furnish a 
strong incentive for improved welfare 
programs. 

With these reservations, Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the bill under debate. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H.R. 10606, is the type of legislation 
which, so to speak, separates the men 
from the boys. 

To oppose it is to invite a charge that 
one is opposed to extending and improv- 
ing public assistance and child welfare. 

However, certainly there is no justifi- 
cation for increasing the Federal cost of 
these programs in the amount of $180 
million over and above the budget re- 
quest of President Kennedy. Also, I 
would point out that this bill is back door 
spending in that it is such as to make 
appropriations mandatory in order to 
provide funds to the States authorized by 
the bill. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
does not mean an increase to the in- 
dividual recipient. Rather it under- 
takes to have the Federal share of the 
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cost of the program increased. So a 
State can reduce its own contribution, 
and not pass these funds on to the re- 
cipients. 

In the case of my State of Washing- 
ton, the increase in the Federal share 
would be about $2.6 million, and much 
as I would like to help out my State I 
feel such a change in the formula would 
serve to diminish the incentive to a 
State to save and prevent waste. Al- 
ways I find that a State under the diffi- 
culty of raising its own money is thereby 
more careful in spending. 

There is much in H.R. 10606 that has 
merit. If the $180 million over the 
amount asked by the President is cut 
out I will probably vote for final passage, 
but otherwise I will vote no“ in the 
interest of holding down the national 
debt and in trying to balance the budget. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, over 
the years, Congress has consistently 
pointed to the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program as the basic 
family protection against destitution in 
a worker’s old age, or in case of his 
death or disability—protection which 
can be supplemented by other private 
and public plans as well as by individ- 
ual thrift. 

Today over 16% million people are 
receiving social security benefits total- 
ing over $1 billion monthly. 

Among these people are over 1 million 
disabled workers and their dependents 
who receive over $68 million a month 
in benefits under the disability insur- 
ance program. In Maryland alone 
nearly 14,000 disabled workers and their 
dependents are receiving benefits total- 
ing $933,000 monthly. 

Today special tribute is being paid to 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, the agency which administers 
the social security disability insurance 
program, the newest and in many re- 
spects the most difficult social insurance 
program, from an administrative stand- 
point. 

Newest, in that the protection against 
the risk of disability was provided nearly 
2 decades after the passage of the origi- 
nal Social Security Act in 1935. The 
most difficult to administer because dis- 
ability determinations involve many 
more complicated considerations than 
does the process of determining eligibil- 
ity for old-age or survivors benefits. 
Generally it is easy to find out when a 
given age has been reached or when 
death has occurred. However, in mak- 
ing a determination of disability, com- 
plex medical and vocational facts must 
be considered within the framework of 
the definition of disability in the social 
security law. 

In addition, the disability determina- 
tion is made by an agency in the State 
where the worker resides. The Bureau 
had to establish an effective working 
basis for this new and unique govern- 
mental relationship with the States. 
This meant bringing into being an ad- 
ministrative framework and assembling 
the technical skills needs to handle the 
complex problem of disability evaluation 
and establishing policies and procedures 
that lead to uniform treatment of all 
applicants regardless of where they file 
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their claims. Currently there are 56 
State agencies representing all States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico under contract to the Federal 
Government. Most of these are State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies. In 
Maryland the division of vocational re- 
habilitation makes the disability de- 
terminations for workers residing here. 

Although Congress had considered 
adding disability protection to the social 
security program as early as 1949 it was 
not until 1954 that the disability freeze 
provision was enacted. Under this pro- 
vision a disabled worker's social security 
earnings record can be frozen so that 
the period during which he is disabled 
is not counted against him in computing 
future benefits or in determining his in- 
sured status. To qualify for the freeze 
a worker was required to meet the same 
general requirements that he does today 
to receive cash disability benefits. 

In 1956 the social security amend- 
ments provided for cash disability bene- 
fits for workers 50 to 64 years of age, and 
cash benefits were provided for adult 
sons and daughters of retired or de- 
ceased workers if their disabilities be 
gan in childhood, i.e., under 18 years of 
age. 

It was not until 1958, however, that 
cash benefits were provided for the de- 
pendents of disabled workers including 
those with childhood disabilities, thus 
bringing the disability provisions more 
closely in line with the provisions ap- 
plicable to old-age insurance benefits. 

The 1960 amendments removed the 
age 50 requirement for payment of cash 
disability benefits, so that now disabled 
workers of any age and their dependents 
are eligible for monthly disability pay- 
ments. 

Congress recognized the importance of 
helping the disabled start back on the 
road to work. The Social Security Act 
contains a declaration of policy by the 
Congress that disabled persons applying 
for disability benefits be promptly re- 
ferred for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Specific provisions in the law also 
provide incentives for returning to work 
as well as encouraging the disabled work- 
er to accept vocational rehabilitation 
services. For example, the 1960 amend- 
ments provided a trial work period of 
12 months during which beneficiaries 
who work despite a severe handicap may 
continue to receive disability benefits. 
In administering the disability program, 
the Bureau has worked closely with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
facilitate the referral of disability ap- 
plicants to rehabilitation agencies so 
that they may be enabled to resume their 
roles as productive members of society. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment and no amendments are 
in order to the bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

(The bill is as follows:) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act, with the following table of contents, 
may be cited as the “Public Welfare Amend- 
ments of 1962“. 
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Incentives for employment through 
consideration of expenses in earn- 
ing income, and provision for fu- 
ture needs of dependent chil- 
dren. 

. Use of payments for benefit of 
child. 


. Protective payments under depend- 
ent children program. 

Aid for spouse of relative ith 
whom dependent child is living. 


Part B—Improvement in Administration 
Through Demonstrations, Training, and 
Public Advisory Groups 

Sec. 121. Advisory council on public welfare. 

Sec. 122. Waiver of State plan requirements 

-~ for demonstrations. 


Sec. 123. Training grants for public welfare 
personnel. 


Part C—Improvement of Public Welfare Pro- 
grams Through Extension of Temporary 
Provisions and Increase in Federal Share 
of Public Assistance Payments 

Sec, 131. Extension of aid with respect to 

dependent children of unem- 
Floyed parents or in foster family 
homes. 

(a) Extension with respect to 
children of unemployed 
parents, 

(b) Extension with respect to 
foster family home care. 

Sec. 132. Increase in Federal share of pub- 

lic assistance payments. 

Sec. 133, Extension of assistance to repatri- 

ated American citizens. 

Sec. 134. Refusal of unemployed parent to 

accept retraining. 

Sec. 135. Federal payments for foster care 

in child-care institutions, 

Sec. 136. Certain State plans not meeting 

income and resources require- 
ments for the blind. 


Part D—Simplification of Categories 


Sec. 141. Optional combined State plan for 
aged, blind, and disabled, 


Part E—Miscellaneous and Technical Amend- 
ments 
Sec. 151. Increase in limitation on total pub- 
lic assistance payments to Puer- 
to Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 


Sec. 152. Payments to relative of child when 
child is dependent. 

Sec. 153. Definitions of “State” and “United 
Sta „ 


Sec. 201. Meaning of Term “Secretary.” 
Sec. 202. Effective dates. 
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TITLE I—PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 


Part A—Improvement in services to prevent 
or reduce dependency 

Services and Other Administrative Costs 

Under Public Assistance Programs 
Federal financial participation in costs of 
services 

Sec. 101.(a) (1) Section 3(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(4) in tne case of any State, an amount 
equal to the sum of the following propor- 
tions of the total amounts expended during 
such quarter as found necessary by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan— 

“(A) 75 per centum of so much of such 
expenditures as are for— 

(I) services which are prescribed pursuant 
to section 2(a) (10) and are provided (in ac- 
cordance with the next sentence) to appli- 
cants for or recipients of assistance under the 
plan to help them attain or retain capability 
for self-care, or 

“(ii) other services, specified by the Sec- 
retary as likely to prevent or reduce depend- 
ency, so provided to such applicants or recip- 
ients, or 

“(iil) any of the services prescribed pur- 
suant to section 2(a) (10), and of the serv- 
ices specified as provided in clause (ii), which 
the Secretary may specify as appropriate for 
individuals who, within such period or pe- 
riods as the Secretary may prescribe, have 
been or are likely to become applicants for 
or recipients of assistance under the plan, 
if such services are requested by such in- 
dividuals and are provided to such individ- 
uals in accordance with the next sentence, or 

“(iv) the training of personnel employed 
or preparing for employment by the State 
agency or by the local agency administering 
the plan in the political subdivision; plus 

“(B) one-half of so much of such expendi- 
tures (not included under subparagraph 
(A)) as are for services provided (in accord- 
ance with the next sentence) to applicants 
for or recipients of assistance under the 
plan, and to individuals requesting such 
services who (within such period or periods 
as the Secretary may prescribe) have been or 
are likely to become applicants for or recipi- 
ents of such assistance; plus 

“(C) one-half of the remainder of such 
expenditures. 

The services referred to in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) shall include only— 

“(D) services provided by the staff of the 
State agency, or of the local agency admin- 
istering the State plan in the political sub- 
division, and 

“(E) subject to limitations prescribed by 
the Secretary, services which in the judg- 
ment of the State agency cannot be as 
economically or as effectively provided by 
the staff of such State or local agency and 
are not otherwise reasonably available to 
individuals in need of them, and which are 
provided, pursuant to agreement with the 
State agency, by the State health authority 
or the State agency or agencies admin- 
istering or supervising the administration 
of the State plan for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services approved under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act or by any other State 
agency which the Secretary may determine 
to be appropriate (whether provided by its 
staff or by contract with public (local) or 
nonprofit private agencies); except that any 
such services which are defined as vocational 
rehabilitation services under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act and which are available, 
from the State agency or agencies admin- 
istering or supervising the administration 
of the State plan for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, to individuals under programs 
for their rehabilitation carried on under 
such State plan, may be provided only by 
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such State agency or agencies (in the man- 
ner described in subparagraph (E)) except 
to the extent agreed to by such State agency 
or agencies. The portion of the amount 
expended for administration of the State 
plan to which subparagraph (A) applies and 
the portion thereof to which subparagraphs 
(B) and (C) apply shall be determined in 
accordance with such methods and pro- 
cedures as may be permitted by the 
Secretary.” 

(2) Section 403(a) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) From the sums appropriated there- 
for, the Secretary shall pay to each State 
which has an approved plan for aid and 
services to needy families with children, for 
each quarter, beginning with the quarter 
commencing October 1, 1958— 

“(1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing proportions of the total amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter as aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children under the 
State plan (including expenditures for in- 
surance premiums for medical or any other 
type of remedial care or the cost thereof)— 

“(A) fourteen-seventeenths of such ex- 
penditures, not counting so much of any 
expenditure with respect to any month as 
exceeds the product of $17 multiplied by the 
total number of recipients of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children for such month 
(which total number, for purposes of this 
subsection, means (i) the number of indi- 
viduals with respect to whom such aid in the 
form of money payments is paid for such 
month, plus (ii) the number of other in- 
dividuals with respect to whom expenditures 
were made in such month as aid to families 
with dependent children in the form of 
ele or any other type of remedial care); 
plus 

“(B) the Federal percentage of the amount 
by which such expenditures exceed the max- 
imum which may be counted under clause 
(A), not counting so much of any expendi- 
ture with respect to any month as exceeds 
the product of $30 multiplied by the total 
number of recipients of aid to families with 
dependent children for such month; 

“(2) in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to one- 
half of the total of the sums expended during 
such quarter as aid to families with depend- 
ent children under the State plan (including 
expenditures for insurance premiums for 
medical or any other type of remedial care or 
the cost thereof), not counting so much of 
any expenditure with respect to any month 
as exceeds $18 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of recipients of such aid for such month; 
and 

“(3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the sum of the following propor- 
tions of the total amounts expended during 
such quarter as found necessary by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan— 

(A) 75 per centum of so much of such ex- 
penditures as are for— 

“(i) services which are prescribed pur- 
suant to section 402 (a) (12) and are provided 
(in accordance with the next sentence) to 
any relative, specified in section 406(a), with 
whom any dependent child (applying for or 
receiving aid to families with dependent 
children) is living in order to help such 
relative attain or retain capability for self- 
support or self-care, or services which are 60 
prescribed and so provided in order to main- 
tain and strengthen family life for any such 
child, or 

„(ii) other services, specified by the Secre- 
tary as likely to prevent or reduce depend- 
ency, so provided to any such child or rela- 
tive, or 

„(i) any of the services prescribed pur- 
suant to section 402(a) (12), and of the serv- 
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ices specified as provided in clause (ii), which 
the Secretary may specify as appropriate for 
any relative specified in section 406(a) with 
whom any child (who, within such period or 
periods as the Secretary may prescribe, has 
been or is likely to become an applicant for 
or recipient of aid to families with dependent 
children) is living, or as appropriate for such 
a child, if such services are requested by such 
relative and are provided to such relative or 
child in accordance with the next sentence, or 

“(iv) the training of personnel employed 
or preparing for employment by the State 
agency or by the local agency administering 
the plan in the political subdivision; plus 

„(B) one-half of so much of such ex- 
penditures (not included under subpara- 
graph (A)) as are for services provided (in 
accordance with the next sentence) to any 
child who is an applicant for or recipient 
of assistance under the plan or who requests 
such services and (within such period or 
periods as the Secretary may prescribe) has 
been or is likely to become an applicant 
for or recipient of such assistance, or sO 
provided to any relative, specified in section 
406(a), with whom such a child is living; 
plus 

“(C) one-half of the remainder of such 
expenditures. 


The services referred to in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) shall include only— 

“(D) services provided by the staff of the 
State agency, or of the local agency admin- 
istering the State plan in the political sub- 
division, and 

“(E) subject to limitations prescribed by 
the Secretary, services which in the judg- 
ment of the State agency cannot be as eco- 
nomically or as effectively provided by the 
staff of such State or local agency and are 
not otherwise reasonably available to in- 
dividuals in need of them, and which are 
provided, pursuant to agreement with the 
State agency, by the State health authority 
or the State agency or agencies administer- 
ing or supervising the administration of the 
State plan for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices approved under the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act or by any other State agency 
which the Secretary may determine to be 
appropriate (whether provided by its staff 
or by contract with public (local) or non- 
profit private agencies) ; 


except that any such services which are 
defined as vocational rehabilitation services 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and 
which are available, from the State agency 
or agencies administering or supervising the 
administration of the State plan for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, to individuals 
under programs for their rehabilitation 
carried on under such State plan, may be 
provided only by such State agency or agen- 
cies (in the manner described in subpara- 
graph (E)) except to the extent agreed to 
by such State agency or agencies. The por- 
tion of the amount expended for administra- 
tion of the State plan to which subpara- 
graph (A) applies and the portion thereof 
to which subparagraphs (B) and (C) apply 
shall be determined in accordance with such 
methods and procedures as may be permitted 
by the Secretary.” 

(3) Section 1003 (a) of such Act (as 
amended by section 132(b) of this Act) is 
amended by striking out clause (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: z 

“(3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the sum of the following propor- 
tions of the total amounts expended during 
such quarter as found necessary by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan— 

“(A) 75 per centum of so much of such 
expenditures as are for— 

1) services which are prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 1002(a)(13) and are provided 
(in accordance with the next sentence) to 
applicants for or recipients of aid to the 
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blind to help them attain or retain capa- 
bility for self-support or self-care, or 

(u) other services, specified by the Secre- 
tary as likely to prevent or reduce depend- 
ency, so provided to such applicants or re- 
cipients, or 

“(ili) any of the services prescribed pur- 
suant to section 1002(a) (13), and of the serv- 
ices specified as provided in clause (ii), which 
the Secretary may specify as appropriate for 
individuals who, within such period or pe- 
riods as the Secretary may prescribe, have 
been or are likely to become applicants for 
or recipients of aid to the blind, if such 
services are requested by such individuals 
and are provided to such individuals in ac- 
cordance with the next sentence, or 

“(iv) the training of personnel employed 
or preparing for employment by the State 
agency or by the local agency administering 
the plan in the political subdivision; plus 

“(B) one-half of so much of such ex- 
penditures (not included under subpara- 
graph (A)) as are for services provided (in 
accordance with the next sentence) to ap- 
plicants for or recipients of aid to the blind, 
and to individuals requesting such services 
who (within such period or periods as the 
Secretary may prescribe) have been or are 
likely to become applicants for or recipients 
of such aid; plus 

“(C) one-half of the remainder of such 
expenditures. 


The services referred to in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) shall include only— 

“(D) services provided by the staff of the 
State agency, or of the local agency admin- 
istering the State plan in the political sub- 
division, and 

“(E) subject to limitations prescribed by 
the Secretary, services which in the judg- 
ment of the State agency cannot be as 
economically or as effectively provided by the 
staff of such State or local agency and are 
not otherwise reasonably available to in- 
dividuals in need of them, and which are 
provided, pursuant to agreement with the 
State agency, by the State health authority 
or the State agency or agencies administer- 
ing or supervising the administration of the 
State plan for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices approved under the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act or by any other State agency 
which the Secretary may determine to be 
appropriate (whether provided by its staff 
or by contract with public (local) or non- 
profit private agencies) ; 


except that any such services which are de- 
fined as vocational rehabilitation services 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and 
which are available, from the State agency 
or agencies administering or supervising the 
administration of the State plan for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, to individuals 
under programs for their rehabilitation 
carried on under such State plan, may be 
provided only by such State agency or agen- 
cies (in the manner described in subpara- 
graph (E)) except to the extent agreed to by 
such State agency or agencies. The portion 
of the amount expended for administration 
of the State plan to which subparagraph (A) 
applies and the portion thereof to which 
subparagraphs (B) and (C) apply shall be 
determined in accordance with such methods 
and procedures as may be permitted by the 
Secretary.” 

(4) Section 1403(a) of such Act (as 
amended by section 132(c) of this Act) is 
amended by striking out clause (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the sum of the following propor- 
tions of the total amounts expended during 
such quarter as found necessary by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan— 

“(A) 75 per centum of so much of such 
expenditures as are for— 
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(J) services which are prescribed pursu- 
ant to section 1402 (a) (12) and are provided 
(in accordance with the next sentence) to 
applicants for or recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled to help them 
attain or retain capability for self-support 
or self-care, or 

“(ii) other services, specified by the Sec- 
retary as likely to prevent or reduce de- 
pendency, so provided to such applicants or 
recipients, or 

“(iii) any of the services prescribed pur- 
suant to section 1402(a)(12), and of the 
services specified as provided in clause (ii), 
which the Secretary may specify as appropri- 
ate for individuals who, within such period 
or periods as the Secretary may prescribe, 
have been or are likely to become applicants 
for or recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, if such services are re- 
quested by such individuals and are provided 
to such individuals in accordance with the 
next sentence, or 

“(iv) the training of personnel employed 
or preparing for employment by the State 
agency or by the local agency administering 
the plan in the political subdivision; plus 

“(B) one-half of so much of such expend- 
itures (not included under subparagraph 
(A)) as are for services provided (in accord- 
ance with the next sentence) to applicants 
for or recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and to individuals re- 
questing such services who (within such 
period or periods as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe) have been or are likely to become 
applicants for or recipients of such aid; plus 

“(C) one-half of the remainder of such 
expenditures. 


The services referred to in subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) shall include only— 

“(D) services provided by the staff of the 
State agency, or of the local agency adminis- 
tering the State plan in the political sub- 
division, and 

“(E) subject to limitations prescribed by 
the Secretary, services which in the judg- 
ment of the State agency cannot be as 
economically or as effectively provided by 
the staff of such State or local agency and 
are not otherwise reasonably available to in- 
dividuals in need of them, and which are 
provided, pursuant to agreement with the 
State agency, by the State health authority 
or the State agency or agencies administering 
or supervising the administration of the 
State plan for vocational rehabilitation 
services approved under the Vocational Re- 
hablilitation Act or by any other State 
agency which the Secretary may determine 
to be appropriate (whether provided by its 
staff or by contract with public (local) or 
nonprofit private agencies) ; 
except that any such services which are de- 
fined as vocational rehabilitation services 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and 
which are available, from the State agency 
or agencies administering or supervising the 
administration of the State plan for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, to individuals 
under programs for their rehabilitation car- 
ried on under such State plan, may be pro- 
vided only by such State agency or agencies 
in the manner described in subparagraph 
(E)) except to the extent agreed to by such 
State agency or agencies. The portion of 
the amount expended for administration of 
the State plan to which subparagraph (A) 
applies and the portion thereof to which 
subparagraphs (B) and (C) apply shall be 
determined in accordance with such meth- 
ods and procedures as may be permitted by 
the Secretary.” 

State plan provisions for services 

(b)(1) Section 2(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out paragraph (10)(C), 
by inserting “and” after the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (10) (A), by redesignat- 
ing paragraphs (10) and (11) as paragraphs 
(11) and (12), respectively, and by inserting 
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after paragraph (9) 
agraph: 

“(10) provide that the State agency shall 
make available to applicants for or recipients 
of old-age assistance under the plan at least 
those services to help them attain or retain 
capability for self-care which are prescribed 
by the Secretary; and include a description 
of the steps taken to assure, in the pro- 
vision of these and any other services which 
the State agency makes available to indi- 
viduals under the plan, maximum utilization 
of other agencies providing similar or re- 
lated services;”. 

(2) Section 402(a)(12) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(12) provide 
that the State agency shall make available 
at least those services to maintain and 
strengthen family life for children, and to 
help relatives specified in section 406(a) 
with whom children (who are applicants for 
or recipients of aid to familles with de- 
pendent children) are living to attain or 
retain capability for self-support or self- 
care, which are prescribed by the Secretary; 
and include a description of the steps taken 
to assure, in the provision of these and any 
other services which the State agency makes 
available to individuals under the plan, 
maximum utilization of other agencies pro- 
viding similar or related services”. 

(3) Section 1002(a)(13) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(13) provide 
that the State agency shall make available 
to applicants for or recipients of aid to the 
blind at least those services to help them at- 
tain or retain capability for self-support or 
self-care which are prescribed by the Secre- 
tary; and include a description of the steps 
taken to assure, in the provision of these 
and any other services which the State 
agency makes available to individuals under 
the plan, maximum utilization of other 
agencies providing similar or related serv- 
ices”. 

(4) Section 1402(a)(12) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(12) provide 
that the State agency shall make available to 
applicants for or recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled at least 
those services to help them attain or retain 
capability for self-support or self-care which 
are prescribed by the Secretary; and include 
a description of the steps taken to assure, 
in the provision of these and any other serv- 
ices which the State agency makes available 
to individuals under the plan, maximum 
utilization of other agencies providing simi- 
lar or related services”. 


Expansion and Improvement of Child 
Welfare Services 

Increase in authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 102, (a) Section 521 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, the sum of $25,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following sums are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated: $25,000,000 each for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, $40,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and the succeeding fiscal year, $45,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and the succeeding fiscal year, and $50,000,- 
000 each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and succeeding fiscal years”. 
Coordination with dependent children pro- 
gram and extension of child welfare services 

(b) (1) Section 523(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “each State with a 
plan for child-welfare services developed as 
provided in this part an amount equal to 
the Federal share” and inserting in lieu 
thereof each State 

“(1) that has a plan for child-welfare 
services which has been developed as provided 
in this part and which— 


the following new 
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“(A) provides for coordination between the 
services provided under such plan and the 
services provided for dependent children un- 
der the State plan approved under title IV, 
with a view to provision of welfare and re- 
lated services which will best promote the 
welfare of such children and their famliles, 
and 

“(B) provides, with respect to day care 
provided under the plan— 

“(i) for cooperative arrangements with 
the State health authority and the State 
agency primarily responsible for State super- 
vision of public schools to assure maximum 
utilization of such agencies in the provision 
of necessary health services and education for 
children receiving such day care. 

“(ii) for an advisory committee, to advise 
the State public welfare agency on the gen- 
eral policy involved in the provision of day 
care under the State plan, which shall in- 
clude among its members representatives of 
other State agencies concerned with day care 
or services related thereto and persons rep- 
resentative of professional or civic or other 
public or nonprofit private agencies, organ- 
izations, or groups concerned with the pro- 
vision of day care, 

(ut) for such safeguards as may be nec- 
essary to assure provision of day care under 
the plan only in cases in which it is in the 
best interest of the child and the mother 
and only in cases in which it is determined 
under criteria established by the State, that 
a need for such care exists, and 

“(iv) for giving priority, in determining 
the existence of need for such day care, to 
members of low-income or other groups in 
the population and to geographical areas 
which have the greatest relative need for 
extension of such day care, and 

“(2) that makes a satisfactory showing 
that the State is extending the provision of 
child-welfare services in the State, with 
priority being given to communities with 
the greatest need for such services after giv- 
ing consideration to their relative financial 
need, and with a view to making available 
by July 1, 1975, in all political subdivisions of 
the State, for all children in need thereof, 
child-welfare services provided by the staff 
(which shall to the extent feasible be com- 
posed of trained child-welfare personnel) of 
the State public welfare agency or of the 
local agency participating in the administra- 
tion of the plan in the political subdivision, 
an amount equal to the Federal share”. 

(2) Such section 523(a) is further 
amended by striking out “costs of district, 
county, or o*her local child-welfare services” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “costs of State, 
district, county, or other local child-welfare 
services”. 


Allotments for day care 

(c) (1) Section 522(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “The sums appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year under section 521” 
at the beginning of such section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “All but $10,000,000 of the 
total appropriated for a fiscal year under 
section 621, or, if such total is less than 
$35,000,000, all but the excess (if any) of 
such total over $25,000,000,”; 

(B) by striking out “He shall allot to each 
State $50,000 or, if greater, such portion of 
$70,000 as the amount appropriated under 
section 521 for such year bears to the amount 
authorized to be so appropriated” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “He shall allot to each 
State $70,000 or, if the amount appropriated 
under section 521 for such year is less than 
$25,000,000, he shall allot to each State 
$50,000 or, if greater, such portion of $70,000 
as the amount appropriated under such 
section bears to $25,000,000"; and 

(C) by striking out “the remainder of the 
sums so appropriated for such year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the remainder of the 
sum available for allotment under this sub- 
section for such year". 
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(2) Part 3 of title V of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“DAY CARE 


“Sec. 527. (a) In order to assist the States 
to provide adequately for the care and pro- 
tection of children whose parents are, for 
part of the day, working or seeking work, 
or otherwise absent from the home or un- 
able for other reasons to provide parental 
supervision, the portion of the appropria- 
tion under section 521 for any fiscal year 
which is not allotted under section 522 shall 
be allotted by the Secretary among the States 
solely for the provision, under the State 
plan developed as provided in this part, of 
day care in facilities (including private 
homes) which are licensed by the State, or 
are approved (as meeting the standards es- 
tablished for such licensing) by the State 
agency responsible for licensing facilities of 
this type, as follows: He shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such portion of the appropriation as the 
product of (1) the population of the State 
under the age of 21 and (2) the allotment 
percentage of such State (as determined un- 
der section 524) bears to the sum of the cor- 
responding products of all the States, ex- 
cept that the allotment of any State as so 
computed which is less than $10,000 shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of the 
increases thereby required being derived by 
proportionately reducing the allotments to 
each of the remaining States (as so com- 
puted) having an allotment in excess of that 
amount, but with such adjustments as may 
be necessary to prevent the allotment of 
any of such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than that amount. 

“(b) The amount of any allotment to a 
State under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year which the State certifies to the Secre- 
tary will not be required for the purposes 
for which allotted shall be available for re- 
allotment from time to time, on such dates 
as the Secretary may fix, to other States 
which the Secretary determines (1) have 
need in carrying out such purposes for sums 
in excess of those previously allotted to them 
under subsection (a), and (2) will be able 
to use such excess amounts during such fis- 
cal year. Such reallotments shall be made on 
the basis of the need for additional funds 
in carrying out such purposes, after taking 
into consideration the population under the 
age of twenty-one, and the per capita income 
of each such State as compared with the 
population under the age of twenty-one, and 
the per capita income of all such States with 
respect to which such a determination by 
the Secretary has been made. Any amount 
80 reallotted to a State shall be deemed part 
of its allotment under subsection (a).“ 


Definition of child-welfare services 

(d)(1) Section 521 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “public-welfare 
services (hereinafter in this title referred to 
as ‘child-welfare services’) for the protection 
and care of homeless, dependent, and neg- 
lected children, and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “child-welfare services”. 

(2) Part 3 of title V of such Act is further 
amended by adding after section 527 (added 
by subsection (c)(2) of this section) the 


“following new section: 


“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 528. For purposes of this part, the 
term ‘child-welfare services’ means public 
social services which supplement, or sub- 
stitute for, parental care and supervision for 
the purpose of (1) preventing or remedying, 
or assisting in the solution of problems 
which may result in, the neglect, abuse, ex- 
ploitation, or delinquency of children, (2) 
protecting and caring for homeless, d 
ent, or neglected children, (3) protecting 
and promoting the welfare of children of 
working mothers, and (4) otherwise protect- 
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ing and promoting the welfare of children, 
including the strengthening of their own 
homes where possible or, where needed, the 
provision of adequate care of children away 
from their homes in foster family homes or 
day-care or other child-care facilities.” 


Welfare Services for Each Child Under De- 
pendent Children Program 

Sec. 103. Section 402(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “and” 
after the semicolon at the end of clause (11), 
and by inserting before the period at the 
end of clause (12) the following: “; and 
(13) provide for the development and ap- 
plication of a program for such welfare and 
related services for each child who receives 
aid to families with dependent children as 
may be necessary in the light of the particu- 
lar home conditions and other needs of such 
child, and provide for coordination of such 
programs, and any other services provided 
for children under the State plan, with the 
child-welfare services plan developed as pro- 
vided in part 3 of title V, with a view to- 
ward providing welfare and related services 
which will best promote the welfare of such 
child and his family”. 


Technical Amendments To Reflect Emphasis 
on Rehabilitation and Other Services 
Sec. 104. (a)(1) The heading of title IV 
of the Social Security Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“TITLE IV—GRANTS TO STATES FOR AID AND SERV- 
ICE TO NEEDY FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN” 
(2) The heading of section 402 of such 

Act is amended to read as follows: 


“STATE PLANS FOR AID AND SERVICES TO NEEDY 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN” 

(3) The following provisions of such Act 
are amended by striking out “aid to depend- 
ent children” each time it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “aid to families with 
dependent children”: 

(A) clauses (4), (7), (8), (9), and (10) of 
section 402(a); 

(B) section 402(b); 

(C) section 403(b) (2) (B); 

(D) section 406 (b); 

(E) clause (2) (B) of section 407; 

(F) section 408 (b); 

(G) section 408(c); 

(H) section 1002(a) (7); and 

(I) section 1402(a) (7). 

(4) The second sentence of section 401 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “State 
plans for aid to dependent children” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “State plans for aid 
and services to needy families with children”. 

(5) The following provisions of title IV of 
such Act are amended by striking out “plan 
for aid to dependent children” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “plan for aid and services to 
needy families with children”: 

(A) the portion of section 402(a) which 
precedes clause (1); and 

(B) the portion of section 404 which pre- 
cedes clause (1). 

(b) Each State plan approved under title 
IV of the Social Security Act and in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act 
shall be deemed for purposes of such title, 
without the necessity of any change in such 
plan, to have been conformed with the 
amendments made by subsection (a) of this 
section, 

(c)(1) The first sentence of section 1 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: For 
the purpose (a) of enabling each State, as 
far as practicable under the conditions in 
such State, to furnish financial assistance to 
aged needy individuals, (b) of enabling each 
State, as far as practicable under the condi- 
tions in such State, to furnish medical as- 
sistance on behalf of aged individuals who 
are not recipients of old-age assistance but 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet the costs of necessary medical sery- 
ices, and (c) of encouraging each State, as 
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far as practicable under the conditions in 
such State, to furnish rehabilitation and 
other services to help individuals referred to 
in clause (a) or (b) to attain or retain capa- 
bility for self-care, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes 
of this title.” 

(2) The first sentence of section 401 of 
such Act is amended (A) by inserting “and 
rehabilitation” after “financial assistance”, 
and (B) by inserting “or retain capability 
for” after “attain”. 

(3) The first sentence of section 1001 of 
such Act is amended (A) by inserting “to 
furnish rehabilitation and other services” 
before “to help such individuals”, and (B) 
by inserting “or retain capability for“ after 
“attain”. 

(4) The first sentence of section 1401 of 
such Act is amended (A) by inserting “to 
furnish rehabilitation and other services” 
before “to help such individuals”, and (B) 
by inserting “or retain capability for” after 
“attain”. 


Community Work and Training Programs 


Sec. 105. (a) Title IV of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“COMMUNITY WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 409. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
the States in encouraging, through commu- 
nity work and training programs of a con- 
structive nature, the conservation of work 
skills and the development of new skills for 
individuals who have attained the age of 18 
and are receiving aid to families with de- 
pendent children, under conditions which 
are designed to assure protection of the 
health and welfare of such individuals and 
the dependent children involved, expendi- 
tures (other than for medical or any other 
type of remedial care) for any month with 
respect to a dependent child (including pay- 
ments to meet the needs of any relative or 
relatives, specified in section 406(a), with 
whom he is living) under a State plan ap- 
proved under section 402 shall not be ex- 
cluded from aid to families with dependent 
children because such expenditures ate made 
in the form of payments for work performed 
in such month by any one or more of the 
relatives with whom such child is living if 
such work is performed for the State agency 
or any other public agency under a pro- 
gram (which need not be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State) admin- 
istered by or under the supervision of such 
State agency, if there is State financial par- 
ticipation in such expenditures, and if such 
State plan includes— 

“(1) provisions which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, provide reasonable assurance 
that— 

“(A) appropriate standards for health, 
safety, and other conditions applicable to the 
performance of such work by such relatives 
are established and maintained; 

“(B) payments for such work are at rates 
not less than the minimum rate (if any) 
provided by or under State law for the same 
type of work and not less than the rates 
prevailing on similar work in the commu- 
nity; 

“(C) such work is performed on projects 
which serve a useful public purpose, do not 
result either in displacement of regular 
workers or in the performance by such rela- 
tives of work that would otherwise be per- 
formed by employees of public or private 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, and 
(except in cases of projects which involve 
emergencies or which are generally of a non- 
recurring nature) are of a type which has 
not normally been undertaken in the past 
by the State or community, as the case may 
be; 

“(D) in determining the needs of any such 
relative, any additional expenses reasonably 
attributable to such work will be considered; 
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“(E) any such relative shall have reason- 
able opportunities to seek regular employ- 
ment and to secure any appropriate training 
or retraining which may be available; 

“(F) any such relative will, with respect to 
the work so performed, be covered under the 
State workmen’s compensation law or be 
provided comparable protection; and 

“(G) aid under the plan will not be de- 
nied with respect to any such relative (or the 
dependent child) for refusal by such relative 
to perform any such work if he has good 
cause for such refusal; 

(2) provision for entering into coopera- 
tive arrangements with the system of public 
employment offices in the State looking to- 
ward employment or occupational training 
of any such relatives performing work under 
such program, including appropriate pro- 
vision for registration and periodic reregis- 
tration of such relatives and for maximum 
utilization of the job placement services and 
other services and facilities of such offices; 

(3) provision for entering into coopera- 
tive arrangements with the State agency or 
agencies responsible for administering or 
supervising the administration of vocational 
education and adult education in the State, 
looking toward maximum utilization of 
available public vocational or adult educa- 
tion services and facilities in the State in 
order to encourage the training or retrain- 
ing of any such relatives performing work 
under such program and otherwise assist 
them in preparing for regular employment; 

4) provision for assuring appropriate 
arrangements for the care and protection of 
the child during the absence from the home 
of any such relative performing work under 
such program in order to assure that such 
absence and work will not be inimical to the 
welfare of the child; 

“(5) provision that there will be no adjust- 
ment or recovery by the State or any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof on account of any 
payments which are correctly made for such 
work; and 

“(6) such other provisions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to assure that the operation 
of such program will not interfere with 
achievement of the objectives set forth in 
section 401. 

“(b) In the case of any State which makes 
expenditures in the form described in sub- 
section (a) under its State plan approved 
under section 402, the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan, for pur- 
poses of section 403(a) (3), may not include 
the cost of making or acquiring materials 
or equipment in connection with the work 
performed under a program referred to in 
subsection (a) or the cost of supervision of 
work under such program, and may include 
only such other costs attributable to such 
programs as are permitted by the Secretary.” 

(b) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President, for transmission to the Congress 
prior to January 1, 1967, a full report of the 
administration of the provisions of the 
amendment made by subsection (a), includ- 
ing the experiences of each of the States in 
paying for work under community work 
and training programs under the provisions 
of their respective State plans which are in 
accord with such amendment, together with 
his recommendations as to continuation of 
and modifications in such amendment. 


Incentives for Employment Through Consid- 
eration of Expenses in Earning Income, 
and Provisions for Future Needs of De- 
pendent Children 
Sec. 106. (a) (1) Section 2(a) of the So- 

cial Security Act is amended by inserting 

before the semicolon at the end of subpara- 
graph (A) of paragraph (11) (as redesignated 
by section 101(b)(1) of this Act) “, as well 
as any expenses reasonably attributable to 
the earning of any such income”, 

(2) Section 1002(a)(8) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the first semi- 
colon “, as well as any expenses reasonably 
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attributable to the earning of any such in- 
come”. 

(3) Section 1402(a)(8) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof “, as well as any ex- 
penses reasonably attributable to the earn- 
ing of any such income”. 

(b) Section 402(a)(7) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(7) provide 
that the State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any other in- 
come and resources of any child or relative 
claiming aid to families with dependent 
children, as well as any expenses reasonably 
attributable to the earning of any such in- 
come; except that, in making such determi- 
nation, the State agency may, subject to 
limitations prescribed by the Secretary, per- 
mit all or any portion of the earned or 
other income to be set aside for future 
identifiable needs of a dependent child;”. 


Use of Payments for Benefit of Child 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 405 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended to read as follows: 


“USE OF PAYMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CHILD 


“Sec. 405. Whenever the State agency has 
reason to believe that any payments of aid 
to families with dependent children made 
with respect to a child are not being or may 
not be used in the best interests of the 
child, the State agency may provide for such 
counseling and guidance services with re- 
spect to the use of such payments and the 
management of other funds by the relative 
receiving such payments as it deems ad- 
visable in order to assure of such payments 
in the best interests of such child, and may 
provide for advising such relative that con- 
tinued failure to so use such payments will 
result in substitution therefor of protective 
payments as provided under section 406 
(b) (2), or in seeking appointment of a 

or legal representative as provided 
in section 1111, or in other action authorized 
under State law which is deemed necessary 
to protect the interests of such child; and 
any such action taken by the State agency 
pursuant to such State law, other than de- 
nial of such payments with respect to such 
child while in the home of such relative, 
shall not serve as a basis for withholding 
funds from such State under section 404 
and shall not prevent such payments with 
respect to such child from being considered 
aid to families with dependent children.” 

(b) Section 404(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; nor shall any such 
payment be withheld for any period begin- 
ning on or after such date by reason of any 
action taken pursuant to such a statute if 
provision is otherwise made pursuant to a 
State statute for adequate care and assist- 
ance with respect to such child”. 


Protective Payments Under Dependent 
Children Program 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 406 (b) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “Includes” and by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof: “, and (2) 
payments with respect to any dependent 
child (including payments to meet the 
needs of the relative, and the relative's 
spouse, with whom such child is living) 
which do not meet the preceding require- 
ments of this subsection, but which would 
meet such requirements except that such 
payments are made to another person who 
(as determined in accordance with standards 
prescribed by the Secretary) is interested in 
or concerned with the welfare of such child 
and relative, but only with respect to a State 
whose State plan approved under section 
402 includes provision for— 

“(A) determination by the State agency 
that the relative of the child with respect 
to whom such payments are made has such 
inability to manage funds that making pay- 
ments to him would be contrary to the wel- 
fare of the child and, therefore, it is neces- 
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sary to provide such aid with respect to such 
child and relative through payments de- 
scribed in this clause (2); 

“(B) meeting all of the need, as deter- 
mined by the State, of individuals with re- 
spect to whom aid to families with dependent 
children is paid; 

“(C) undertaking and continuing special 
efforts to develop greater ability on the part 
of the relative to manage funds in such 
manner as to protect the welfare of the 
family; 

“(D) periodic review by such State agency 
of the determination under clause (A) to as- 
certain whether conditions justifying such 
determination still exist, with provision for 
termination of such payments if they do 
not and for seeking judicial appointment of 
a guardian or other legal representative, as 
described in section 1111, if and when it ap- 
pears that the need for such payments is 
continuing, or is likely to continue, beyond 
a period specified by the Secretary; 

“(E) aid in the form of foster home care 
in behalf of children described in section 
408(a); and 

“(F) opportunity for a fair hearing be- 
fore the State agency on the determination 
referred to in clause (A) for any individ- 
ual with respect to whom it is made”. 

(b) Section 403(a) of such Act, as 

amended by the other provisions of this Act, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof (after and below paragraph (3)) the 
following new sentence: 
“The number of individuals with respect to 
whom payments described in section 406(b) 
(2) are made for any month, who may be 
included as recipients of ald to families with 
dependent children for purposes of para- 
graph (1) or (2), may not exceed 5 per cent- 
tum of the number of other recipients of aid 
to families with dependent children for such 
month.” 

(c) Paragraph (1) (A) of such section 403 
(a) (as amended by section 101(a)(2) of 
this Act) is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “remedial care” the following: 
„, plus (iii) the number of individuals, not 
counted under clause (1) or (U). with respect 
to whom payments described in section 406 
(b)(2) are made in such month and in- 
cluded as expenditures for purposes of this 
paragraph or paragraph (2)”. 

(d) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President, for transmission to the Congress 
prior to January 1, 1967, a full report of the 
administration of the provisions of the 
amendments made by this section, includ- 
ing the experiences of each of the States 
in making protective payments under the 
provisions of their respective State plans 
which are in accord with such amendments, 
together with his recommendations as to 
continuation of and modifications in such 
amendments. 


Aid for Spouse of Relative With Whom 
Dependent Child Is Living 

Sec. 109, Section 406(b) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended by section 108 of 
this Act, is amended by inserting “(and the 
spouse of such relative if living with him 
and if such relative is the child’s parent and 
the child is a dependent child by reason of 
the physical or mental incapacity of a par- 
ent or is a dependent child under section 
407)” after “relative with whom any depend- 
ent child is living” in clause (1) thereof. 
Part B—Improvement in administration 

through demonstrations, training, and 

public advisory groups 

Advisory Council on Public Welfare 

Sec. 121. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“APPOINTMENT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL AND 

OTHER ADVISORY GROUPS 

“Sec. 1114. (a) The Secretary shall, dur- 
ing 1964, appoint an Advisory Council on 
Public Welfare for the purpose of reviewing 
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the administration of the public assistance 
and child welfare services programs for which 
funds are appropriated pursuant to this Act 
and making recommendations for improve- 
ment of such administration, and reviewing 
the status of and making recommendations 
with respect to the public assistance pro- 
grams for which funds are so appropriated, 
especially in relation to the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance p: » with 
respect to the fiscal capacities of the States 
and the Federal Government, and with re- 
spect to any other matters bearing on the 
amount and proportion of the Federal and 
State shares in the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs, 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil- 
service laws and shall consist of twelve per- 
sons who shall, to the extent possible, be 
representatives of employers and employees 
in equal numbers, representatives of State 
or Federal agencies concerned with the ad- 
ministration or financing of the public as- 
sistance and child welfare services programs, 
representatives of nonprofit private organ- 
izations concerned with social welfare pro- 
grams, other persons with special knowledge, 
experience, or qualifications with respect to 
such programs, and members of the public. 

“(c) The Council is authorized to engage 
such technical assistance as may be required 
to carry out its functions, and the Secretary 
shall, in addition, make available to the 
Council such secretarial, clerical, and other 
assistance and such pertinent data prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as it may require to carry out such 
functions. 

“(d) The Council shall make a report of 
its findings and recommendations (includ- 
ing recommendations for changes in the 
provisions of the Social Security Act) to the 
Secretary, such report to be submitted not 
later than July 1, 1966, after which date 
such Council shall cease to exist. 

“(e) The Secretary shall also from time to 
time thereafter appoint an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Public Welfare, with the same func- 
tions and constituted in the same manner 
as prescribed for the Advisory Council in 
the preceding subsection of this section. 
Each Council so appointed shall report its 
findings and recommendations, as prescribed 
in subsection (d), not later than July 1 of 
the second year after the year in which it 
is appointed, after which date such Council 
shall cease to exist. 

“(f) The Secretary may also appoint, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws, such ad- 
visory committees as he may deem advisable 
to advise and consult with him in carrying 
out any of his functions under this Act. 

“(g) Members of the Council or of any 
advisory committee appointed under this 
section who are not regular full-time em- 
ployees of the United States shall, while 
serving on business of the Council or any 
such committee, be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $75 per day, including 
travel time; and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for 
persons in Government service employed in- 
termittently. 

“(h)(1) Any member of the Council or 
any advisory committee appointed under this 
Act, who is not a regular full-time employee 
of the United States, is hereby exempted, 
with respect to such appointment, from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, and 1914 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, and sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
99), except as otherwise specified in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) The exemption granted by paragraph 
(1) shall not extend— 
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(A) to the receipt or payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment, or 

“(B) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any person so appointed, 
of any claim against the Government in- 
volving any matter with which such person, 
during such period, is or was direectly con- 
nected by reason of such appointment.” 


Waiver of State Plan Requirements for 
Demonstrations 

Sec. 122. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding after section 1114 
(added by section 121 of this Act) the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

“Sec, 1115. In the case of any experi- 
mental, pilot, or demonstration project 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary, is 
likely to assist in promoting the objectives 
of title I, IV, X, XIV, or XVI in a State or 
States— 

“(a) the Secretary may waive compliance 
with any of the requirements of section 2, 
402, 1002, 1402, or 1602, as the case may be, 
to the extent and for the period he finds 
necessary to enable such State or States to 
carry out such project, and 

“(b) costs of such project which would 

not otherwise be included as expenditures 
under section 3, 403, 1003, 1403, or 1603, as 
the case may be, and which are not included 
as part of the costs of projects under section 
1110, shall, to the extent and for the period 
prescribed by the Secretary, be regarded as 
expenditures under the State plan or plans 
approved under such title, or for adminis- 
tration of such State plan or plans, as may 
be appropriate. 
In addition, not to exceed $2,000,000 of the 
aggregate amount appropriated for pay- 
ments to States under such titles for any 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1967, shall 
be available, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may establish, for 
payments to States to cover so much of the 
cost of such projects as is not coyered by 
payments under such titles and is not in- 
cluded as part of the cost of projects for 
purposes of section 1110.“ 


Training Grants for Public Welfare 
Personnel 
Sec. 123. Section 705 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum 
of $5,000,000, and for each of the five suc- 
ceeding years such sums as the Congress 
may determine” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1963, the sum of $3,500,000, and 

for each fiscal year thereafter the sum of 

$5,000,000”. 

Part C—Improvement of public welfare pro- 
grams through extension of temporary 
provisions and increase in Federal share of 
public assistance payments 

Extension of Aid With Respect to Dependent 
Children of Unemployed Parents or in 
Foster Family Homes 

Extension with respect to children of un- 

employed parents 
Sec. 131. (a) So much of the first sentence 
of section 407 of the Social Security Act as 
precedes paragraph (1) thereof is amended 
by striking out “1962” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “1967”. 

Extension with respect to foster family 
home care 
(b) So much of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 408 of such Act as precedes paragraph 
(a) thereof is amended by striking out “, and 
ending with the close of June 30, 1962”. 
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Increase in Federal Share of Public 
Assistance Payments 

Sec. 132. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
section 3(a) of the Social Security Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to the sum of the following 
proportions of the total amounts expended 
during such quarter as old-age assistance 
under the State plan (including expenditures 
for insurance premiums for medical or any 
other type of remedial care or the cost 
thereof) 

“(A) 2935 of such expenditures, not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with respect 
to any month as exceeds the product of $35 
multiplied by the total number of recipients 
of old-age assistance for such month (which 
total number, for purposes of this subsec- 
tion, means (i) the number of individuals 
who received old-age assistance in the form 
of money payments for such month, plus 
(ii) the number of other individuals with 
respect to whom expenditures were made in 
such month as old-age assistance in the form 
of medical or any other type of remedial 
care); plus 

“(B) the Federal percentage (as defined 
in section 1101(a)(8)) of the amount by 
which such expenditures exceed the maxi- 
mum which may be counted under clause 
(A), not counting so much of any expendi- 
ture with respect to any month as exceeds 
the product of $70 multiplied by the total 
number of such recipients of old-age assist- 
ance for such month; plus 

“(C) the larger of the following: (i) the 
Federal medical percentage (as defined in 
section 6(c)) of the amount by which such 
expenditures exceed the maximum which 
may be counted under clause (B), not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with respect 
to any month as exceeds (I) the product 
of $85 multiplied by the total number of 
such recipients of old-age assistance for such 
month, or (II) if smaller, the total expended 
as old-age assistance in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care with re- 
spect to such month plus the product of 
$70 multiplied by such total number of such 
recipients, or (ii) 15 per centum of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter 
as old-age assistance under the State plan 
in the form of medical or any other type 
of remedial care, not counting so much of 
any expenditure with respect to any month 
as exceeds the product of $15 multiplied by 
the total number of such recipients of old- 
age assistance for such month; 

“(2) in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to— 

“(A) one-half of the total of the sums ex- 
pended during such quarter as old-age as- 
sistance under the State plan (including 
expenditures for insurance premiums for 
medical or any other type of remedial care 
or the cost thereof), not counting so much 
of any expenditure with respect to any 
month as exceeds $37.50 multiplied by the 
total number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance for such month; plus 

“(B) the larger of the following amounts: 
(i) one-half of the amount by which such 
expenditures exceed the maximum which 
may be counted under clause (A), not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds (I) the 
product of $45 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such recipients of old-age assistance 
for such month, or (II) if smaller, the total 
expended as old-age assistance in the form 
of medical or any other type of remedial care 
with respect to such month plus the product 
of $37.50 multiplied by the total number of 
such recipients, or (ii) 15 per centum of the 
total of the sums expended during such 
quarter as old-age assistance under the State 
plan in the form of medical or any other 
type of remedial care, not counting so much 
of any expenditure with respect to any 
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month as exceeds the product of $7.50 multi- 
plied by the total number of such recipients 
of old-age assistance for such month;”. 

(b) So much of section 1003(a) of such 
Act as precedes clause (3) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) From the sums appropriated there- 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to each State which has an approved plan 
for aid to the blind, for each quarter, begin- 
ning with the quarter commencing October 
1, 1958— 

“(1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to the sum of the following 
proportions of the total amounts expended 
during such quarter as aid to the blind un- 
der the State plan (including expenditures 
for insurance premiums for medical or any 
other type of remedial care or the cost 
thereof) 

(A) 20 of such expenditures, not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with re- 
spect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $35 multiplied by the total number of 
recipients of aid to the blind for such month 
(which total number, for purposes of this 
subsection, means (i) the number of indi- 
viduals who received aid to the blind in the 
form of money payments for such month, 
plus (ii) the number of other individuals 
with respect to whom expenditures were 
made in such month as aid to the blind in 
the form of medical or any other type of 
remedial care); plus 

“(B) the Federal percentage of the amount 
by which such expenditures exceed the maxi- 
mum which may be counted under clause 
(A), not counting so much of any expendi- 
ture with respect to any month as exceeds 
the product of $70 multiplied by the total 
number of such recipients of aid to the blind 
for such month; 

(2) in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to one- 
half of the total of the sums expended dur- 
ing such quarter as aid to the blind under 
the State plan (including expenditures for 
insurance premiums for medical or any other 
type of remedial care or the cost thereof), 
not counting so much of any expenditure 
with respect to any month as exceeds $37.50 
multiplied by the total number of recipients 
of aid to the blind for such month; and”, 

(c) So much of section 1403(a) of such 
Act as precedes clause (3) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) From the sums appropriated there- 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to each State which has an approved plan 
for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, for each quarter, beginning with the 
quarter commencing October 1, 1958— 

(1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing proportions of the total amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter as aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled under the 
State plan (including expenditures for in- 
surance premiums for medical or any other 
type of remedial care or the cost thereof) 

„(A) 2%5 of such expenditures, not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with re- 
spect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $35 multiplied by the total number of 
recipients of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled for such month (which total 
number, for purposes of this subsection, 
means (1) the number of individuals who 
received aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in the form of money payments for 
such month, plus (ii) the number of other 
individuals with respect to whom expendi- 
tures were made in such month as aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled in the 
form of medical or any other type of reme- 
dial care); plus 

“(B) the Federal percentage of the amount 
by which such expenditures exceed the max- 
imum which may be counted under clause 
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(A), not counting so much of any expend- 
iture with respect to any month as exceeds 
the product of $70 multiplied by the total 
number of such recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled for such 
month; 

2) in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to one- 
half of the total of the sums expended dur- 
ing such quarter as aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled under the State plan 
(including expenditures for insurance pre- 
miums for medical or any other type of 
remedial care or the cost thereof), not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds $37.50 
multiplied by the total number of recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled for such month; and”. 

(d) Section 303 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1961 (Public Law 87-64), 
and section 6 of the Act of May 8, 1961 
(Public Law 87-31), are repealed. 


Extension of Assistance to Repatriated 
American Citizens 


Sec. 133. Subsection (d) of section 1113 of 
the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out 1962“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1964”. 


Refusal of Unemployed Parent to Accept 
Retraining ; — 

Sec. 134. Paragraph (3) of section 407 of 
the Social Security Act is amended by in- 
serting “(A)” after “provision” and by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
“ and (B) for denying aid to families with 
dependent children to any such child or 
relative if, and for as long as, the unemployed 
parent refuses without good cause to undergo 
any such retraining”. 


Federal Payments for Foster Care in Child- 
Care Institutions 

Sec. 135. (a) Clause (3) of paragraph (a) 
of section 408 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting or child-care institu- 
tion” after “foster family home”. 

(b) Paragraph (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “of this section in 
the foster family home of any individual” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“of this section— 

“(1) in the foster family home of any in- 
dividual, whether the payment therefor is 
made to such individual or to a public or 
nonprofit private child-placement or child- 
care agency, or 

“(2) in a child-care institution, whether 
the payment therefor is made to such insti- 
tution or to a public or nonprofit private 
child-placement or child-care agency, but 
subject to limitations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary with a view to including as ‘aid to 
families with dependent children’ in the 
case of such foster care in such institutions 
only those items which are included in such 
term in the case of foster care in the foster 
family home of an individual“. 

(c) Clauses (1) and (2) of paragraph (f) 
of such section are each amended by insert- 
ing “or child-care institution” after “foster 
family home”. 

(d) The last sentence of such section is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “; and the 
term ‘child-care institution’ means a non- 
profit private child-care institution which is 
licensed by the State in which it is situated 
or has been approved, by the agency of such 
State responsible for licensing or approval 
of institutions of this type, as meeting the 
standards established for such licensing”. 


Certain State Plans Not Meeting Income and 
Resources Requirements for the Blind 
Sec. 136. (a) Section 1002(b) of the So- 

cial Security Act is amended by adding at 

the end thereof (after and below paragraph 

(2)) the following new sentence: “In the 

case of any State (other than Puerto Rico 

and the Virgin Islands) which did not have 
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on January 1, 1949, a State plan for aid to 
the blind approved under this title, the 
Secretary shall approve a plan of such State 
for aid to the blind for purposes of this title, 
even though it does not meet the require- 
ments of clause (8) of subsection (a) of this 
section, if it meets all other requirements of 
this title for an approved plan for aid to the 
blind; but payments under section 1003 shall 
be made, in the case of any such plan, only 
with respect to expenditures thereunder 
which would be included as expenditures for 
the purposes of section 1003 under a plan 
approved under this section without regard 
to the provisions of this sentence.” 

(b) Section 344 of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 is repealed. 


Part D—Simplification of categories 


Optional Combined State Plan for Aged, 
Blind, and Disabled 


Sec. 141. (a) The Social Security Act is 
amended by adding after title XV the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE XVI—GRANTS TO STATES FOR AID TO THE 
AGED, BLIND, OR DISABLED, OR FOR SUCH AID 
AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 

“Appropriation 
“Sec. 1601. For the purpose (a) of en- 
abling each State, as far as practicable under 
the conditions in such State, to furnish fi- 
nancial assistance to needy individuals who 
are 65 years of age or over, are blind, or are 

18 years of age or over and permanently and 

totally disabled, (b) of enabling each State, 

as far as practicable under the conditions in 
such State, to furnish medical assistance on 
behalf of individuals who are 65 years of age 
or over and who are not recipients of aid 
to the aged, blind, or disabled but whose in- 
come and resources are insufficient to meet 
the costs of necessary medical services, and 

(c) of encouraging each State, as far as prac- 

ticable under the conditions in such State, 

to furnish rehabilitation and other services 

to help individuals referred to in clause (a) 

or (b) to attain or retain capability for self- 

support or self-care, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 

a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of 

this title. The sums made available under 

this section shall be used for making pay- 
ments to States which have submitted, and 
had approved by the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, State plans for aid 

to the aged, blind, or disabled, or for aid to 

the aged, blind, or disabled and medical as- 
sistance for the aged. 


“State plans for aid to the aged, blind, or 
disabled, or for such aid and medical as- 
sistance for the aged 


“Sec. 1602. (a) A State plan for aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled, or for aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled and medical assist- 
ance for the aged, must— 

“(1) provide that it shall be in effect in 
all political subdivisions of the State, and, if 
administered by them, be mandatory upon 
them; 

“(2) provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

“(3) either provide for the establishment 
or designation of a single State agency to 
administer the plan, or provide for the 
establishment or designation of a single 
State agency to supervise the administration 
of the plan; 

“(4) provide for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency to 
any individual whose claim for aid or assist- 
ance under the plan is denied or is not acted 
upon with reasonable promptness; 

“(5) provide such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are found 
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by the Secretary to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the plan; 

“(6) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and com- 
ply with such provisions as the Secretary 
may from time to time find necessary to as- 
sure the correctness and verification of such 
reports; 

“(7) provide safeguards which restrict the 
use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants and recipients to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of the 


plan; 

“(8) provide that all individuals wishing 
to make application for aid or assistance 
under the plan shall have opportunity to do 
so, and that such aid or assistance shall be 
furnished with reasonable promptness to all 
eligible individuals; 

“(9) provide, if the plan includes aid or 
assistance to or on behalf of individuals in 
private or public institutions, for the estab- 
lishment or designe tion of a State authority 
or authorities which shall be responsible for 
establishing and maintaining standards for 
such institutions; 

(10) provide that the State agency shall 
make available to applicants for or recipients 
of aid to the aged, blind, or disabled under 
the plan at least those services to help them 
attain or retain capability for self-support 
or self-care which are prescribed by the 
Secretary; and include a description of the 
steps taken to assure, in the provision of 
these and any other services which the State 
agency makes available to individuals under 
the plan, maximum utilization of other 
agencies providing similar or related serv- 
ices; 

(11) provide that no aid or assistance 
will be furnished any individual under the 
plan with respect to any period with respect 
to which he is receiving assistance under 
the State plan approved under title I or aid 
under the State plan approved under title 
IV, X, or XIV; 

“(12) provide that, in determining 
whether an individual is blind, there shall 
be an examination by a physician skilled in 
the diseases of the eye or by an optometrist, 
whichever the individual may select; 

“(13) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, for 
determining eligibility for and the extent of 
aid or assistance under the plan; 

“(14) provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need for aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled, take into consideration 
any other income and resources of an in- 
dividual claiming such aid, as well as any 
expenses reasonably attributable to the 
earning of such income; except that, in mak- 
ing such determination with respect to any 
individual who is blind, the State agency 
shall disregard the first $85 per month of 
earned income plus one-half of earned in- 
come in excess of $85 per month; and 

“(15) if the State plan includes medical 
assistance for the aged 

“(A) provide for inclusion of some in- 
stitutional and some noninstitutional care 
and services; 

“(B) provide that no enrollment fee, pre- 
mium, or similar charge will be imposed as 
a condition of any individual's eligibility 
for medical assistance for the aged under 
the plan; 

“(C) provide for inclusion, to the extent 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, of provisions (conforming to such 
regulations) with respect to the furnishing 
of such assistance to individuals who are 
residents of the State but are absent there- 
from; and 

“(D) provide that no lien may be imposed 
against the property of any individual prior 
to his death on account of medical assistance 
for the aged paid or to be paid on his behalf 
under the plan (except pursuant to the judg- 
ment of a court on account of benefits in- 
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correctly paid on behalf of such individual), 
and that there shall be no adjustment or 
recovery (except, after the death of such 
individual and his surviving spouse, if any, 
from such individual's estate) of any medical 
assistance for the aged correctly paid on be- 
half of such individual under the plan. 


Notwithstanding paragraph (3), if on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, and on the date on which a 
State submits its plan for approval under 
this title, the State agency which adminis- 
tered or supervised the administration of the 
plan of such State approved under title X 
was different from the State agency which 
administered or supervised the administra- 
tion of the plan of such State approved under 
title I and the State agency which admin- 
istered or su) the administration of 
the plan of such State approved under title 
XIV, the State agency which administered or 
supervised the administration of such plan 
approved under title X may be designated 
to administer or supervise the administration 
of the portion of the State plan for aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled (or for aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled and medical assist- 
ance for the aged) which relates to blind 
individuals and a separate agency may be 
established or designated to administer or 
supervise the administration of the rest of 
such plan; and in such case the part of the 
plan which each such agency administers, 
or the administration of which each such 
agency supervises, shall be regarded as a sep- 
arate plan for purposes of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan 
which fulfills the conditions specified in sub- 
section (a), except that he shall not ap- 
prove any plan which imposes, as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for aid or assistance under 
the plan— 

“(1) an age requirement of more than 
sixty-five years; or 

“(2) any residence requirement which (A) 
in the case of applicants for aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled excludes any resident of the 
State who has resided therein for one year ime 
mediately preceding the application, and (B) 
in the case of applicants for medical assist- 
ance for the aged, excludes any individual 
who resides in the State; or 

(3) any citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States. 
In the case of any State to which the pro- 
visions of section 344 of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950 were applicable on 
January 1, 1962, and on the date on which 
its State plan for aid to the aged, blind, or 
disabled (or for aid to the aged, blind, or 
disabled and medical assistance for the aged) 
was submitted for approval under this title, 
the Secretary shall approve the plan of such 
State for aid to the aged, blind, or disabled 
(or for ald to the aged, blind, or disabled and 
medical assistance for the aged) for pur- 
poses of this title, even though it does not 
meet the requirements of paragraph (14) of 
subsection (a), if it meets all other re- 
quirements of this title for an approved plan 
for aid to the aged, blind, or disabled (or for 
aid to the aged, blind, or disabled and med- 
ical assistance for the aged); but payments 
under section 1603 shall be made, in the 
ease of any such plan, only with respect to 
expenditures thereunder which would be in- 
cluded as expenditures for the purposes of 
section 1603 under a plan approved under this 
section without regard to the provisions of 
this sentence. 

“(c) Subject to the last sentence of sub- 
section (a), nothing in this title shall be 
construed to permit a State to have in effect 
with respect to any period more than one 
State plan approved under this title. 

“Payments to States 

“Sec. 1603. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to each State which has a plan 
approved under this title, for each quarter, 
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beginning with the quarter commencing 
October 1, 1962— 

“(1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
an amount equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing proportions of the total amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter as aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled under the State plan 
(including expenditures for insurance pre- 
miums for medical or any other type of re- 
medial care or the cost thereof) 

„(A) 2%%5 of such expenditure, not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with respect 
to any month as exceeds the product of $35 
multiplied by the total number of recipients 
of such aid for such month (which total 
number, for purposes of this subsection, 
means (i) the number of individuals who re- 
ceived such aid in the form of money pay- 
ments for such month, plus (ii) the number 
of other individuals with respect to whom 
expenditures were made in such month as 
aid to the aged, blind, or disabled in the 
form of medical or any other type of re- 
medial care); plus 

“(B) the Federal percentage (as defined in 
section 1101(a)(8)) of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A), not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $70 multiplied by the total number of re- 
cipients of aid to the aged, blind, or disabled 
for such month; plus 

“(C) the larger of the following: (i) the 
Federal medical percentage (as defined in 
section 6(c)) of the amount by which such 


expenditures exceed the maximum which may 


be counted under clause (B), not counting 
so much of any expenditure with respect to 
any month as exceeds (I) the product of $85 
multiplied by the total number of such re- 
cipients of aid to the aged, blind, or dis- 
abled for such month, or (II) if smaller, the 
total expended as aid to the aged, blind, or 
disabled in the form of medical or any other 
type of remedial care with respect to such 
month plus the product of $70 multiplied by 
such total number of such recipients, or (ii) 
15 per centum of the total of the sums ex- 
pended during such quarter as aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled under the State plan 
in the form of medical or any other type of 
remedial care, not counting so much of any 
expenditure with respect to any month as 
exceeds the product of $15 multiplied by the 
total number of such recipients of aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled for such month; 

“(2) in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, an amount equal to— 

“(A) one-half of the total of the sums ex- 
pended during such quarter as aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled under the State plan 
(including expenditures for insurance pre- 
miums for medical or any other type of re- 
medial care or the cost thereof), not count- 
ing so much of any expenditure with respect 
to any month as exceeds $37.50 multiplied 
by the total number of recipients of aid to 
Ee aged, blind, or disabled for such month; 
plus 

„(B) the larger of the following amounts: 
(i) one-half of the amount by which such 
expenditures exceed the maximum which 
may be counted under clause (A), not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds (I) the 
product of $45 multiplied by the total num- 
ber of such recipients of aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled for such month, or (II) if 
smaller, the total expended as aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled in the form of medi- 
cal or any other type of remedial care with 
respect to such month plus the product of 
$37.50 multiplied by the total number of such 
recipients, or (il) 15 per centum of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter 
as aid to the aged, blind, or disabled under 
the State plan in the form of medical or any 
other type of remedial care, not counting so 
much of any expenditure with respect to any 
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month as exceeds the product of $7.50 mul- 
tiplied by the total number of such recipi- 
ents of aid to the aged, blind, or disabled 
for such month; 

“(3) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the Federal medical percentage (as 
defined in section 6(c)) of the total amounts 
expended during such quarter as medical 
assistance for the aged under the State plan 
(including expenditures for insurance pre- 
miums for medical or any other type of 
remedial care or the cost thereof); and 

“(4) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the sum of the following propor- 
tions of the total amounts expended during 
such quarter as found necessary by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan— 

“(A) 75 per centum of so much of such 
expenditures as are for— 

“(i) services which are prescribed pur- 
suant to section 1602(a)(10) and are pro- 
vided (in accordance with the next sentence) 
to applicants for or recipients of aid or as- 
sistance under the plan to help them attain 
or retain capability for self-support or self- 
care, or 

“(ii) other services, specified by the Sec- 
retary as likely to prevent or reduce depend- 
ency, so provided to such applicants or re- 
cipients, or 

(ui) any of the services prescribed pur- 
suant to section 1602(a)(10), and of the 
services specified as provided in clause (ii), 
which the Secretary may specify as appro- 
priate for individuals who, within such pe- 
riod or periods as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, have been or are likely to become 
applicants for or recipients of aid or assist- 
ance under the plan, if such services are re- 
quested by such individuals and are pro- 
vided to such individuals in accordance with 
the next sentence, or 

“(iv) the training of personnel employed 
or preparing for employment by the State 
agency or by the local agency administering 
the plan in the political subdivision; plus 

“(B) one-half of so much of such ex- 
penditures (not included under subpara- 
graph (A)) as are for services provided (in 
accordance with the next sentence) to appli- 
cants for or recipients of aid or assistance 
under the plan, and to individuals request- 
ing such services who (within such period 
or periods as the Secretary may prescribe) 
have been or are likely to become applicants 
for or recipients of such aid or assistance; 
plus 

“(C) one-half of the remainder of such 
expenditures. 

The services referred to in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) shall include only— 

“(D) services provided by the staff of the 
State agency, or of the local agency adminis- 
tering the State plan in the political sub- 
division, and 

“(E) subject to limitations prescribed by 
the Secretary, services which in the judg- 
ment of the State agency cannot be as eco- 
nomically or as effectively provided by the 
staff of such State or local agency and are 
not otherwise reasonably available to indi- 
viduals in need of them, and which are pro- 
vided, pursuant to agreement with the State 
agency, by the State health authority or the 
State agency or agencies administering or 
supervising the administration of the State 
plan for vocational rehabilitation services ap- 
proved under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act or by any other State agency which the 
Secretary may determine to be appropriate 
(whether provided by its staff or by con- 
tract with public (local) or nonprofit private 
agencies) ; 
except that any such services which are de- 
fined as vocational rehabilitation services 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
and which are available, from the State 
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agency or agencies administering or super- 
vising the administration of the State plan 
for vocational rehabilitation services, to in- 
dividuals under programs for their rehabili- 
tation carried on under such State plan, may 
be provided only by such State agency or 
agencies (in the manner described in sub- 
paragraph (E)) except to the extent agreed 
to by such State agency or agencies. The 
portion of the amount expended for adminis- 
tration of the State plan to which sub- 
paragraph (A) applies and the portion there- 
of to which subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
apply shall be determined in accordance with 
such methods and procedures as may be 
tted by the Secretary. 

“(b) (1) Prior to the beginning of each 
quarter, the Secretary shall estimate the 
amount to which a State will be entitled 
under subsection (a) for such quarter, such 
estimates to be based on (A) a report filed by 
the State containing its estimate of the total 
sum to be expended in such quarter in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such sub- 
section, and stating the amount appropriated 
or made available by the State and its po- 
litical subdivisions for such expenditures in 
such quarter, and if such amount is less 
than the State’s proportionate share of the 
total sum of such estimated expenditures, 
the source or sources from which the differ- 
ence is expected to be derived, and (B) such 
other investigation as the Secretary may find 
necessary. 

“(2) The Secretary shall then pay, in such 
installments as he may determine, to the 
State the amount so estimated, reduced or 
increased to the extent of any overpayment 
or underpayment which the Secretary deter- 
mines was made under this section to such 
State for any prior quarter and with respect 
to which adjustment has not already been 
made under this subsection. 

“(3) The pro rata share to which the 
United States is equitably entitled, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, of the net amount 
recovered during any quarter by the State or 
any political subdivision thereof with respect 
to aid or assistance furnished under the 
State plan, but excluding any amount of 
such aid or assistance recovered from the 
estate of a deceased recipient which is not 
in excess of the amount expended by the 
State or any political subdivision thereof 
for the funeral expenses of the deceased, 
shall be considered an overpayment to be 
adjusted under this subsection. 

“(4) Upon the making of any estimate by 
the Secretary under this subsection, any ap- 
propriations available for payments under 
this section shall be deemed obligated. 


“Operation of State plans 


“Sec. 1604. If the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency administering or supervis- 
ing the administration of the State plan ap- 
proved under this title, finds— 

“(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 1602; or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision; 
the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State (or, in his discretion, that pay- 
ments will be limited to categories under 
or parts of the State plan not affected by 
such failure), until the Secretary is satisfied 
that there will no longer be any such failure 
to comply. Until he is so satisfied he shall 
make no further payments to such State (or 
shall limit payments to categories under or 
parts of the State plan not affected by such 
failure). 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 1605. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term ‘aid to the aged, blind, or dis- 
abled’ means money payments to, or medical 
care in behalf of or any type of remedial 
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care recognized under State law in behalf of, 
needy individuals who are 65 years of age 
or older, are blind, or are 18 years of age 
or over and mtly and totally dis- 
abled, but does not include— 

“(1) any such payments to or care in be- 
half of any individual who is an inmate of a 
public institution (except as a patient in a 
medical institution) or any individual who is 
a patient in an institution for tuberculosis 
or mental diseases, or 

“(2) any such payments to any individual 
who has been diagnosed as having tuber- 
culosis or psychosis and is a patient in a 
medical institution as a result thereof, or 

“(3) any such care in behalf of any in- 
dividual, who is a patient in a medical in- 
stitution as a result of a diagnosis that he 
has tuberculosis or psychosis, with respect 
to any period after the individual has been a 
patient in such an institution, as a result 
of such diagnosis, for forty-two days. 

“(b) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘medical assistance for the aged’ means pay- 
ment of part or all of the cost of the fol- 
lowing care and services for individuals who 
are sixty-five years of age or older and who 
are not recipients of aid to the aged, blind, 
or disabled but whose income and resources 
are insufficient to meet all of such cost— 

“(1) inpatient hospital services; 

“(2) skilled nursing-home services; 

“(3) physicians’ services; 

“(4) outpatient hospital or clinic services; 

“(5) home health care services; 

(6) private duty nursing services; 

%) physical therapy and related services; 

“(8) dental services; 

“(9) laboratory and X-ray services; 

“(10) prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 

“(11) diagnostic, screening, and prevyen- 
tive services; and 

“(12) any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law; 
except that such term does not include any 
such payments with respect to— 

“(A) care or services for any individual 
who is an inmate of a public institution 
(except as a patient in a medical institution) 
or any individual who is a patient in an 
institution for tuberculosis or mental dis- 
eases; or 

“(B) care or services for any individual, 
who is a patient in a medical institution 
as a result of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or 
psychosis, with respect to any period after 
the individual has been a patient in such 
an institution, as a result of such diagnosis, 
for forty-two days.” 

(b) No payment may be made to a State 
under title I, X, or XIV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for any period for which such State 
receives any payments under title XVI of 
such Act or any period thereafter. 

(c) Section 1109 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “sections 2(a) (7), 402(a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 7402 (a) (8)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “sections 2(a) (11) (A),. 402 
(a) (7), 1002 (a) (8), 1402 (a) (8), and 1602 
(a) (14)“ and by striking out a State plan 
approved under title I, IV, X, or XIV” wher- 
ever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a State plan approved under title I, IV, 
X, XIV, or XVI”. 

(d) Section 1111 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and XIV” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “XIV, and XVI”. 

(e) Section 618 of the Revenue Act of 
1951 is amended by striking out “or XIV” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “XIV, or XVI 
(other than section 1603 (a) (3) thereof)”. 

(f) In the case of any State which has 
a State plan approved under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act, any overpayment or 
underpayment which the Secretary deter- 
mines was made to such State under sec- 
tion 3, 1003, or 1403 of such Act with re- 
spect to a period before the approval of the 
plan under such title XVI, and with respect 
to which adjustment has not been already 
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made under subsection (b) of such section 
3, 1003, or 1403, shall, for purposes of sec- 
tion 1603(b) of such Act, be considered an 
overpayment or underpayment (as the case 
may be) made under section 1603 of such 
Act. 


Part E—Miscellaneous and technical 
amendments 


Increase in limitation on total public assist- 
ance payments to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam 


Sec. 151. Effective for fiscal years ending 
after June 30, 1962, section 1108 of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS TO PUERTO RICO, 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, AND GUAM 

“Sec. 1108. The total amount certified by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under titles I (other than section 3(a) 
(3) thereof), IV, X, XIV, and XVI (other 
than section 1603(a)(3) thereof) for pay- 
ment to Puerto Rico with respect to any fis- 
cal year shall not exceed $9,800,000, of which 
$625,000 may be used only for payments cer- 
tified with respect to section 3(a)(2)(B) or 
1603 (a) (2) (B); the total amount certified 
by the Secretary under such titles for pay- 
ments to the Virgin Islands with respect to 
any fiscal year shall not exceed $330,000, of 
which $18,750 may be used only for payments 
certified with respect to section 3 (a) (2) (B) 
or 1603(a)(2)(B); and the total amount 
certified by the Secretary under such titles 
for payment to Guam with respect to any 
fiscal year shall not exceed $450,000, of 
which $25,000 may be used only for payments 
certified with respect to section 3(a) (2) (B) 
or 1603(a) (2) (B). Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sections 502(a)(2), 512 (a) (2), 
522 (a), and 527(a), and until such time as 
the Congress may by appropriation or other 
law otherwise provide, the Secretary shall, 
in lieu of the initial (or, in the case of sec- 
tion 527(a), the minimum) allotment speci- 
fied in such sections, allot such smaller 
amounts to Guam as he may deem appro- 
priate.” 
Payments to Relative of Child When Child Is 

Dependent 

Sec. 152. Section 406(b) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “for 
any month” and by striking out “if money 
payments have been made under the State 
plan with respect to such child for such 
month”. 


Definitions of “State” and “United States” 


Sec. 153. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
1101(a) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “X, and XIV” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “X, XI, XIV, and XVI”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by striking out “, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico“. 

TITLE II—GENERAL 
Meaning of Term “Secretary” 

Sec, 201. As used in this Act and in the 
provisions of the Social Security Act amend- 
ed by this Act, the term “Secretary”, unless 
the context otherwise requires, means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Effective Dates 


Sec. 202. (a) The amendments made by 
sections 101(b), 102(b) (1), 103, 106, and 134 
shall become effective July 1, 1963. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 
102(c) and 123 shall be applicable in the 
ease of fiscal years beginning after June 30, 
1962. 

(c) The amendments made by sections 
101 (a), 102 (b) (2) and (d), 132, 135, and 
152 shall be applicable in the case of ex- 
penditures, under a State plan approved 
under title I, IV, X, or XIV of the Social Se- 
curity Act or developed as provided in part 
3 of title V of such Act, as the case may be, 
made after June 30, 1962. 
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(d) The amendments made by sections 
107(a) and 109 shall be applicable in the 
case of expenditures, under a State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act, made after September 30, 1962. 

(e) The amendments made by sections 105 
and 108 shall be applicable in the case of 
expenditures under a State plan approved 
under title IV of the Social Security Act, 
made during the period beginning October 
1, 1962, and ending with the close of June 
30, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 64, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“who has resided therein for” and insert in 
lieu thereof “who has resided therein five 
years during the nine years immediately pre- 
ceding the application for such aid and has 
resided therein continuously for”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no further committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lanprum, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and im- 
prove the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 563, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
oe ent and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Iam, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill (H.R, 10606) to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendments: 


Page 48, line 18, strike out “29/35” and 
insert “four-fifths”; 

Page 48, line 20, strike out “$35” and 
insert “$31”; 

Page 49, line 10, strike out “$70” and 
insert “$66”; 

Page 49, line 19, strike out “$85” and 
insert “$81”; 

Page 49, line 24, strike out “$70” and 
insert “$66”; 

Page 50, line 16, strike out “$37.50” and 
insert “$35.50”; 

Page 50, line 23, strike out “$45” and 
insert 843“; 

Page 51, line 3, strike out “$37.50” and 
insert ‘$35.50; 

Page 51, line 25, strike out “29/35” and 


insert “four-fifths”; 


Page 52, line 2, strike out “$35” and 
insert “$31”; 

Page 52, line 16, strike out 870“ and 
insert “$66”; 

Page 53, line 1, strike out “$37.50” and 
insert “$35.50”; 

Page 53, line 19, strike out 29/35“ and 
insert “four-fifths”; 

Page 53, line 21, strike out “$35” and 
insert “$31”; 

Page 54, line 11, strike out 870“ and 
insert “$66”; 

Page 54, line 21, strike out 837.50“ and 
insert 635.50“; 

Page 66, line 17, strike out “29/35” and 
insert four-fifths”; 

Page 66, line 19, strike out “$35” and 
insert “$31”; 

Page 67, line 8, strike out “$70” and 
insert 866“; 

Page 67, line 17, strike out “$85” and 
insert “$81”; 

Page 67, line 22, strike out “$70” and 
insert “$66”; 

Page 68, line 16, strike out “$37.50” and 
insert “$35.50”; 

Page 68, line 24, strike out 845“ and 
insert “$43”; and 

Page 69, line 5, strike out “$37.50” and 
insert 835.50“. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin (interrupt- 


ing the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with; I believe the amendment 
is understood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 155, nays 233, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 39] 
YEAS—155 

Abbitt Cunningham Horan 
Adair Curtin Hosmer 
Alger Curtis, Mass. Jarman 
Anderson, III. Curtis, Mo. Jennings 
Arends Dague Johansen 
Ashbrook Davis, Jonas 
Auchincloss James C. Judd 
Avery Derounian 
Ayres Devine Keith 
Barry Dole Kilburn 
Bass, N.H Dominick King, N.Y 

tes Dooley ox 
Battin Dorn Kyl 
Becker ird 
Beermann Durno Langen 
Belcher Dwyer tta 
Bell Findley Lindsay 
Berry Ford Lipscomb 
Betts Frelinghuysen McCulloch 
Bolton ton McDonough 
Bow Garland McIntire 
Bray Gary McVey 
Bromwell Goodell MacGregor 
Broomfield Goodling Mailliard 
Brown Griffin Martin, Nebr. 
Broyhill Gross Ma 
Bruce Gubser May 
Byrnes, Wis Hall Meader 

Halleck Michel 

Chamberlain Miller, N.Y. 
Chenoweth Harrison Wyo. Milliken 
Chiperfield Minshall 
Church Harvey, Ind Morse 
Clancy ey, Mic Mosher 
Collier Hiestand Nelsen 
Conte Hoeven Norblad 
Cramer Hoffman, Ill. Nygaard 
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Osmers Rousselot Taber 
Ostertag St. George Teague, Calif, 
Pelly Schadeberg Thomson, Wis. 
Pike Schenck Tollefson 
Pillion Scherer Tuck 
Pirnie Schneebeli Utt 
Poft Schweiker Van Pelt 
Quie Schwengel Wallhauser 
Ray Seely-Brown Weis 
Short Westland 
ifel Sibal Wharton 
Rhodes, Ariz. Siler Widnall 
Riehlman Smith, Calif Wilson, Calif, 
Robison Smith, Va Wilson, Ind. 
Roudebush Springer Younger 
NAYS—233 
Abernethy Green, Oreg. O'Neill 
Addabbo Green, Pa. ‘assman 
Addonizio Griffiths Patman 
Albert Hagan, Ga Perkins 
Alexander Hagen, Calif. Peterson 
Halpern Pfost 
Ashley Hansen Philbin 
Ashmore Harris Pilcher 
inall Hays Poage 
Bailey Healey Powell 
Baldwin Hébert ce 
Baring Hechler Pucinski 
Barrett Hemphill Purcell 
Bass, Tenn Henderson Randall 
Beckworth ‘lon; Reuss 
Bennett, Fla. Holifield Rhodes, Pa. 
Bennett, Mich. Holland Rivers, Alaska 
Blatnik ‘ull Rivers, S. O. 
Boland Ichord, Mo Roberts, . 
Bofling Inouye Rodino 
Bonner Joelson Rogers, Colo. 
Brademas Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Fla 
Brewster Johnson,Md. Rooney 
Brooks Johnson, Wis. Roosevelt 
Buckley Jones, Mo, Rosenthal 
Burke, Ky Karsten Rostenkowski 
Burke, Mass Kastenmeler Ro 
Burleson Kee Rutherford 
Byrne, Kelly Ryan, Mich 
Cannon Keogh Ryan, N.Y. 
Carey re St. Germai 
Casey King, Calif. Santangelo 
Celler King, Utah Saund 
Chelf Kirwan Saylor 
Clark Klu Scott 
Cohelan Kornegay Scranton 
k Kowalski Selden 
Corbett Kunkel Shipley 
Corman Landrum Sikes 
Daddario Lankford Sisk 
ls Lennon Slack 
Davis, John W. Smith, Iowa 
Dawson Libonati mith, . 
Delaney Stafford 
Dent McDowell Staggers 
Denton McFall Steed 
McSween Stephens 
Dingell k Stratton 
Donohue Magnuson Stubblefield 
Dowdy Mahon Sullivan 
Doyle Marshall Taylor 
Dulski Martin, Mass. Teague, Tex 
Edmondson Matthews omas 
Everett Merrow Thompson, N.J. 
Evins Miller, Clem Thompson, Tex. 
Fallon er, Thorn 
Farbstein George P Toll 
Fascell Trimble 
Feighan Moeller Tupper 
Fenton Monagan Udall, Morris K. 
Finnegan Montoya Uliman 
Fino oore Vanik 
Fisher Moorhead, Pa. Van Zandt 
Flood Morgan Vinson 
Morris Waggonner 
Forrester Moss Walter 
Fountain Multer Watts 
Frazier Murphy Whalley 
Friedel Murray Whitener 
Gallagher Natcher Wickersham 
Garmatz Nedzi Williams 
Gathings Nix Willis 
Gavin O'Brien, Ill Winstead 
Giaimo O'Brien, N.Y. Wright 
Gilbert O'Hara, II Yates 
Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich, Young 
Granahan O'Ko Zablocki 
ray Olsen Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—48 
Alford Cederberg Glenn 
Andersen, Grant 
n. Colmer Haley 
Andrews Cooley Harding 
Baker Davis, Tenn Harrison, Va 
Blitch Derwinski Hoffman, Mich, 
Boggs tt Huddleston 
Boykin Ellsworth Jensen 
Flynt Jones, Ala 


Karth Morrison nce 
Kitchin Moulder Thompson, La. 
Lane Norrell Weaver 
McMillan Rains Whitten 
Macdonald Roberts, Ala 
Madden Rogers, Tex, 
Mason Shelley 
Moorehead, Sheppard 

Ohio Shriver 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Boggs 
against. 


Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Madden 
against. 

Mr. Moorehead of Ohio for, with Mr. 
Cooley against. 


Mr. Weaver for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Morrison against. 
Mr. Shriver for, with Mr. Karth against. 
Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Shelley against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Breeding with Mr. Andersen of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr, Alford with Mr. Derwinski, 

Mr. Haley with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I walked 
into the Chamber just after my name was 
called. Do I qualify? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must 
be present and listening, and failed to 
hear his name in order to qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 320, nays 69, not voting 47, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—320 

Abbitt Cannon Farbstein 
Abernethy Carey Fascell 
Adair Casey Feighan 
Addabbo Celler Fenton 
Addonizio Chelf Finnegan 
Albert Chenoweth Fino 
Alexander Chiperfield Fisher 
Anfuso Clark Flood 
Arends Cohelan Fogarty 
Ashley Colmer Forrester 
Ashmore Conte Fountain 
Aspinall Cook Frazier 
Avery Corbett Friedel 
Ayres Corman Fulton 
Bailey Cramer Gallagher 
Baldwin Cunningham Garland 
Baring rtin Garmatz 
Barrett Curtis, Mass. Gary 
Barry Daddario Gathings 
Bass, N.H. Dague Gavin 
Bass, Tenn Daniels Giaimo 

a Davis, Gilbert 
Beckworth James C. Gonzalez 
Bell Davis, John W. Goodell 
Bennett, Fla. Dawson Granahan 
Bennett, Mich. Delaney Gray 
Blatnik Dent Green, Oreg. 
Boland Denton Green, Pa. 
Bolling iggs Griffin 
Bonner Dingell Griffiths 
Bow Donohue Gubser 
Brademas Dooley Hagan, Ga 
Bray Dowdy Hagen, Calif. 
Brewster Downing Halleck 

ooks Doyle Halpern 
Broomfield Dulski Hansen 
Buckley Durno Hardy 
Burke, Ky. er Harris 
‘ke, Edmondson Harrison, Wyo. 

Burleson Everett Harsha 
Byrne, Pa. ins Hays 
Cahill Fallon Healey 
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Hébert Milliken Saund 
Hechler Mills Saylor 
Hemphill Moeller Schenck 
Henderson Monagan Schneebeli 
long Moore Schweiker 

Hoeven Moorhead, Pa. Schwengel 
Holifield Morgan 
Holland Morris Scranton 
Horan Morse Seely-Brown 
Hosmer Mosher Selden 
Hull Moss Shipley 
Ichord, Mo Multer Sibal 
Inouye Murphy Sikes 
Jarman Murray Siler 
Jennings Natcher Sisk 
Joelson Nedzi Slack 
Johnson, Calif. Nelsen Smith, Iowa 
Johnson, Md. ix Smith, Miss. 
Johnson, Wis. Norblad Smith, Va. 
Jonas Nygaard Springer 
Jones, Mo. O'Brien, III. Stafford 
Judd O'Brien, N.Y Staggers 
Karsten O'Hara, III Steed 
Kastenmeler O'Hara, Mich. Stephens 
Kee O'Konski Stratton 
Keith Olsen Stubblefield 
Kelly O'Neill Sullivan 
Keogh Ostertag Taylor 
Kilgore Passman Teague, Tex. 
King, Calif. Patman Thomas 
King, Utah Perkins Thompson, N.J. 
Kirwan Peterson Thompson, Tex. 
Kluczynski Pfost Thomson, Wis. 
Knox Philbin Thornberry 
Kornegay Pike Toll 
Kowalski Pilcher Tollefson 
Kunkel Pirnie Trimble 
Kyl Poage Tuck 
Landrum off Tupper 
Langen Powell Udall, Morris K. 
Lankford Price Ullman 
Latta Pucinski Vanik 
Lennon Purcell Van Zandt 
Lesinski Quie Vinson 
Libonati Randall Wallhauser 
Lindsay Reuss Walter 
Loser Rhodes, Pa Watts 
McDonough RiehIman Weis 
McDowell Rivers, Alaska Westland 
McFall Rivers, S.C. Whalley 
McIntire Roberts, Tex. Wharton 
McSween Robison Whitener 
Mack Rodino Wickersham 
Magnuson Rogers, Colo. Williams 
Mahon Rogers, Fla. Willis 
Mailiiard Rooney Wilson, Calif. 
Marshall Roosevelt Wilson, Ind. 
Martin, Mass. Rosenthal Winstead 
Mathias Rostenkowski Wright 
Matthews Roush Yates 
Meader Rutherford Young 
Merrow Ryan, Mich, Younger 
Miller, Clem Ryan, N.Y. Zablocki 
Miller, St. George Zelenko 

George P. St. Germain 
Miller, N.Y. Santangelo 

NAYS—69 
Alger Dole Martin, Nebr. 
Anderson, Ill. Dominick ay 
Ashbrook Dorn Michel 
Auchincloss Findley Minshall 
Battin ‘ord Osmers 
Becker Frelinghuysen Pelly 
Beermann Goodling Pillion 
Belcher Gross Ray 
Derry Hall Reece 
Betts Harvey, Ind Reifel 
Bolton Harvey, Mich. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bromwell Hies' Roudebush 
Brown Hoffman, Il. Rousselot 
Broyhill Johansen Schadeberg 
Bruce Kearns Scherer 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilburn Short 
Chamberlain King, N.Y. Smith, Calif. 
Church Laird Taber 
Clancy Lipscomb Teague, Calif. 
Collier 
Curtis, Mo. McMillan Van Pelt 
Derounian McVey Waggonner 
Devine MacGregor Widnall 
NOT VOTING—47 

Alford Derwinski Karth 
Andersen, Elliott Kitchin 

Minn, Ellsworth Lane 
Andrews Flynt Macdonald 
Baker Glenn Madden 
Blitch Grant Mason 
Boggs Haley Montoya 
Boykin Harding Moorehead, 
Breeding Harrison, Va. Ohio 
Cederberg Hoffman, Mich. Morrison 
Coad Huddleston Moulder 
Cooley Jensen Norrell 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Ala. Rains 
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Roberts, Ala. Sheppard Thompson, La. 
Rogers, Tex. Shriver Weaver 
Shelley Spence Whitten 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Spence with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 

Mr. Breeding with Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Andersen of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desir- 
ing to do so may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 8723) entitled “An Act to 
amend the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act with respect to the meth- 
od of enforcement and to provide cer- 
tain additional sanctions, and for other 
purposes.” 


TO ESTABLISH A CODE OF LAW FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill—H.R. 5143— 
to amend section 801 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia”, approved 
March 3, 1901, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R, 5143) entitled “An Act 
to amend section 801 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia’, approved March 3, 1901", do 
pass with the following amendment: Page 3, 


line 1, after “may” insert “by unanimous 
vote”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day the Consent Calendar is scheduled. 
There are no suspensions. 

For Tuesday the Private Calendar is 
scheduled. Also scheduled for that day 
is the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill for 1963. 

For Wednesday, H.R. 9751, authoriza- 
tion, Armed Forces, aircraft, missiles 
and naval vessels, is scheduled. 

For Thursday and the balance of the 
week, H.R. 10650, the Revenue Act of 
1962, is scheduled if a rule is reported. 

This is subject to the usual reserva- 
tion that any further program may be 
announced later, and conference reports 
may be brought up at any time. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I might suggest that it 
has been my understanding that we will 
adjourn over until Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 19, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, there will be no fur- 
ther legislative business this week. 

In view of that, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourns to meet on 
Monday, next. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wonder if the gentleman could 
give us information in regard to the 
financial condition of the United Na- 
tions? 

As early as last December we were 
told that the financial condition of the 
United Nations was critical; that they 
had to have a loan and had to have 
some money. I wonder if the gentleman 
could give us any idea as to when this 
so-called loan or bond issue for the 
United Nations is going to come on for 
consideration to deal with the critical 
situation that has existed? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, all that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma can do 
is to say that the matter is receiving the 
consideration of the appropriate com- 
mittee, and will be on the floor, I am 
sure, in due course of events. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


RECEIPT OF MESSAGES AND AU- 
THORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate, and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES, REVENUE ACT 
OF 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Reso- 
lution 566. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, four thousand additional 
copies of the report submitted by that com- 
mittee pursuant to H.R. 10650, the “Revenue 
Act of 1962”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


“ADMINISTERED PRICES, DRUGS” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 59 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary two thousand additional copies of 
Senate Report Numbered 448, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, first session, entitled Adminis- 
tered Prices, Drugs”, a report issued by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and made by 
its Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly pursuant to S. Res, 52, Eighty-seventh 
Congress. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ST, PATRICK 


Mr, OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, some un- 
deniably sincere folks keep writing me 
incessantly that what we need today is 
a man on horseback, 19th century 
variety. 

I could not disagree more. 

But what I am sure we could use is 
another fifth century St. Patrick. 

Just a generous man of quiet courage, 
not a loudmouth, who, by example and 
not by slogans and malice, would aid us 
in winning the battle against the pagan- 
ism of this day—communism. 

Just a humble man, who, loving the 
oppressed and the enslaved, would cham- 
pion their human rights and welfare, 
and not ignore them or begrudge them. 

Just a tolerant man, who, by putting 
real meaning in the Christian words 
of charity and brotherhood, would bring 
light, instead of heat, to some of our 
den corners, as St. Patrick did for Ire- 
and. 

In short, just a man of supreme love. 

It would be grand if God would grant 
us another St. Patrick today. 

Even though there would be some, I 
am afraid, who would be sure to make 
him out to be a Socialist or worse. 

But what would count, of course, is 
not what today’s newspaper would say, 
but what tomorrow’s history books would 
record. 

And history has recorded that St. 
Patrick was exactly that—a saint. And 
a pretty remarkable saint at that. 

He brought to Ireland the Christian 
doctrine, and without a war. 

His followers kept the doctrine alive 
and, indeed, radiated it to the Western 
World during the Dark Ages. 

For that we are all thankful—Irish 
and non-Irish the world over—as we 
celebrate his day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Saturday. 


THE AMERICAN LEFT AND CUBA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues in the House are certainly famil- 
iar with many statements which have 
come recently from a variety of sources 
to the effect that the people of the 
United States have no reason to fear 
internal subversion by the Communist 
conspiracy and its allies on the far left. 

To agree with these statements would 
be, of course, to abandon the defense of 
the United States on the domestic front 
where the danger of subversion is clear 
and present. 

There is little realization in the public 
opinion how wide in scope are the activ- 
ities of our extreme left wing. In order 
to bring out a clearer picture of the ex- 
tent of their publications and the num- 
ber and names of the writers who supply 
material to those publications, I invite 
my colleagues to read an article entitled 
“The American Left and Cuba,” written 
by Dennis H. Wrong and published 
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in the February 1962 issue of the maga- 
zine Commentary, a publication of the 
American Jewish Committee. The ar- 
ticle follows: 
THE AMERICAN LEFT AND CUBA 
(By Dennis H. Wrong) 


Now that Cuba has become a member of 
the Soviet bloc and Fidel Castro has pro- 
claimed that he has for some time been a 
dedicated “Marxist-Leninist,” the response 
of the American left to the Cuban Revolu- 
tion may be examined without recapitulat- 
ing the previously contested evidence for 
these developments, Supporters of the Cas- 
tro regime, while they will certainly con- 
tinue to blame the United States for the vic- 
tory of Cuban communism, can no longer 
pretend that they are defending anything 
but a one-party dictatorship which has 
chosen a totalitarian course in internal poli- 
tics and has completely forsworn neutralism 
in the cold war. No doubt many of Castro’s 
American supporters will not draw back 
from such a defense, but others have had to 
undergo the only too familiar experience in 
this century of seeing their half-suppressed 
doubts about the trend of a new regime 
transformed into bleak certainties. 

The Cuban tragedy of errors has been 
played out to the full. Events have entirely 
justified both the original fears of American 
policymakers about Cuba and of the Cuban 
revolutionaries about the United States. 
And the half-wishful nature of the fears on 
each side has helped make them self-con- 
firming in their action and reaction upon 
one another. The disastrous American- 
sponsored invasion of last spring—morally 
and politically, not merely technically, dis- 
astrous—vindicated Castro in his demagogic 
anti-Americanism, although the violence 
and paranoia of his attacks on the United 
States helped bring about the very response 
he professed to fear. If the shock of the 
invasion forced Hberal critics of Castro to 
confront the utter bankruptcy and irrespon- 
sibility of American policy, those whose will- 
ingness to give Castro the benefit of the 
doubt was strengthened by the invasion, can 
no longer evade full recognition of his pri- 
mary allegiance in policy and ideology to 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. The air has cleared 
in the harsh daylight of the latest Cuban 
events, and a post-mortem on the attitudes 
of the American left toward the Cuban Rev- 
olution is now very much in order—and all 
the more so since the Cuban Revolution has 
provided the first cant test of the val- 
ues and political intelligence of that amor- 
phous entity, the “New Left.” 

In Britain, where the label originated, 
and to some extent on the European con- 
tinent, the “new left” refers to a fairly defi- 
nite grouping of radicals under 40 who 
possess some organizational unity, journals 
of their own, and ties to the leftwing of 
established Socialist Parties. In America 
it is far harder to identify a coherent move- 
ment of youthful political protest. Negro 
sit-in strikers in the South, northern 
groups sponsoring active resistance to seg- 
regation, young adherents of the peace 
movement, the essentially apolitical beats, 
and revived socialist clubs and journals in 
the big cities and on some university 
campuses, present a varied picture. Except 
for their attraction to the young, no single 
target or common denominator unites 
these expressions of protest. All of them, 
moreover, have depended heavily on the 
ideological and organizational leadership 
of older men with long records of partici- 
pation in the crusades and battles of the 
past three decades. Compared to its Euro- 
pean counterparts, the American new left 
is less fully an autonomous movement of 
the young generation—even the literary 
beats are indebted to middle-aged pro- 
motors and gurus. Thus any survey of re- 
actions to the Cuban Revolution must also 
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consider various sectors of “old left“ opinion 
as well as the position of the left, old and 
new, in relation to the major historical 
developments of the past decade and a half. 

Europe, which in the early years of the 
cold war was the main theater of political 
conflict, has successfully resisted further 
Communist expansion and has experienced 
unprecedented economic progress under 
moderate conservative governments. The 
once popular left view that only a Socialist 
“third force,” encouraged by the United 
States, could prevent the Continent from 
falling to the Communists has been utterly 
refuted by events. In America, where there 
has never been an established left in the 
European sense, liberal and radical demands 
have been confined to marginal issues by the 
requirements of cold war diplomacy and the 
defense economy. Throughout the western 
world a lack of concern with for- 
eign policy and a concentration on secondary 
domestic issues has been the response of 
much of the left to this frustrating situation 
which deprives it of an independent political 
role. 

Since the middle 1950's, however, there 
has been a growing tendency on the left to 
define the cold war as primarily a struggle 
over the political and economic destiny of 
the underdeveloped nations. As old-fash- 
ioned anticolonialism has become less rele- 
vant, with more and more Asian and African 
peoples winning national independence, a 
preoccupation with the economic develop- 
ment of the new nations has begun to re- 
place it. In the political stasis of the cold 
war and prosperity at home, the politics of 
economic development are becoming a sub- 
stitute for the politics of domestic class 
struggle as a special concern of the left; 
Asia, Africa, and now Latin America, rather 
than Europe or the United States, have be- 
come the parts of the world for which the 
left can still claim or possess relevant pre- 
scriptions. Essentially, this reorientation of 
interest represents a sensible and long over- 
due recognition that we truly live in one 
world and an awareness that conservatives 
are unable or disinclined to sympathize with 
revolutionary change in its underdeveloped 
half. 

But an insistence on the primary impor- 
tance of the political and economic problems 
of the underdeveloped world has the addi- 
tional attraction to some leftists of per- 
mitting an ideological end-run around the 
military frontier of the cold war and the di- 
lemmas of nuclear policy it poses. If it leads 
to an emphasis on the open, nonmilitary 
aspect of the East-West conflict, it also per- 
mits bypassing the cold war altogether and 
is easily combined with advocacy of total 
disengagement in Europe, demands for uni- 
lateral disarmament by the West, and an 
excessive readiness to believe that Khru- 
shchev’s Russia is more pacific and reason- 
able than Stalin’s. The obvious irrelevance 
to the underdeveloped world of the anti- 
Communist monomania and military mind- 
edness of the conventional American defini- 
tion of the cold war enables the left to adopt 
a perspective which is oppositionist at home 
yet ideologically pragmatic on a world 
historical scale, and which transcends the 
weary issues of capitalism and socialism, or 
new dealism, communism, and anticommu- 
nism, as they have been conceived in the 
context of Western politics. Yet old prob- 
lems of freedom, revolution, the price of eco- 
nomic progress, and the relevance of democ- 
racy reappear, though now at arm’s length 
from the internal life of the Western polit- 
ical community. 

The importance of the Cuban Revolution 
to the American left must be understood 
against this background rather than as the 
result of any long-standing interest in Cuba 
itself or even Latin America. Suddenly the 
task of overcoming poverty in backward 
countries was dramatized by a full-fledged 
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social revolution in America’s own under- 
developed sphere of influence, long dismissed 
as a politically hopeless area dominated by 
corrupt military dictators, where—the sym- 
bols of formal independence having been won 
long ago—even the dynamism of a rising 
nationalism was lacking. Castro's triumph 
coincided with the closing years of the Ei- 
senhower administration, whose sterile anti- 
communism and hostility or indifference to 
revolutionary movements abroad had been 
reflected in its tolerance of the deposed 
Batista. Cuba represents several “firsts”: 
the first successful popular social revolu- 
tion with a worldwide impact in many years; 
the first political event in Latin America for 
decades to have had great repercussions in 
the United States; the first underdeveloped 
country to produce a leader capable of mov- 
ing Western intellectuals to entranced iden- 
tification with him; the first country geo- 
graphically remote from the Communist bloc 
nations to pattern itself internally on them 
and to give them its full allegiance; the first 
country to become a victim of an American 
act of aggression since the beginning of the 
cold war. (Guatemala was ambiguous at the 
time, although it has aroused considerable 
retrospective indignation, particularly in 
light of Cuba.) 

Castro had the almost universal support 
of American liberals and radicals—as well 
as of more conservative segments of opin- 
ion—for about a year after he came to power 
at the end of 1958. By the summer of 1959 
it was evident that the Cuban Revolution 
amounted to more than the dramatic over- 
throw of an unpopular dictator and that its 
leaders possessed the drive and support to 
carry out a radical program of land reform 
and industrial nationalization. Expropriat- 
ed American business interests began to make 
common cause with anti-Communist and 
nationalist American politicians and pub- 
licists on the right and with largely pro-Ba- 
tista Cuban exile groups in attacking the Cas- 
tro regime. Rising criticism in the United 
States, most of it emanating from such ig- 
norant and profoundly ill-willed sources, had 
the effect of increasing American left-wing 
support of the Cuban Revolution. The Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee was founded by 
a number of prominent liberals and radicals 
in the spring of 1960 and established chap- 
ters on some university campuses, attracting 
the support of left-wing students. In the 
spring and summer of 1960 visits to Cuba 
“to see for oneself” by radical intellectuals 
who had shown little previous interest in 
Latin American politics became common. 
Before this period, the main accounts of 
the Cuban Revolution going beyond day- 
by-day reporting had come from a few jour- 
nalists (Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times was, of course, the most influential) 
and several academic specialists in Latin 
American affairs. Nearly all of them were 
strongly sympathetic to Castro and the revo- 
lution, although a few expressed reservations, 
less about the influence of the Communists 
than about the totalitarian implications of 
Castro’s persistent fanning of a ferocious 
populist mood with diatribes against coun- 
ter-revolutionaries, ex-Batistianos, and in- 
creasingly, “Yankee imperialism.” 

By the late summer and autumn of 1960, 
the first lengthy interpretations of the revo- 
lution by radical intellectuals, following 
their visits to Cuba earlier in the year, ap- 
peared. These included two books, Leo Hu- 
berman and Paul M. Sweezy’s “Cuba, Anat- 
omy of a Revolution,” and C. Wright Mills’ 
“Listen, Yankee,” as well as Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s series of articles, later published in 
the United States in a volume called “Sartre 
on Cuba.” These writers took note of asser- 
tions that the Castro regime was moving in a 
Communist direction—but only as voiced in 
vulgar and inaccurate form by the popular 
American press, They paid little attention 
to charges of growing internal Communist 
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influence, except to deny them, and defended 
Cuba’s economic ties with the Soviet Union 
(for which, of course, a good case could be 
made) as no more than a sound business 
proposition necessitated by the American 
suspension of the Cuban sugar quota. Yet 
months before these writers had visited 
Cuba, as early as the autumn of 1959, the 
growing power of the Cuban Communists 
had become a major issue within the Castro 
regime itself, and a number of Castro's clos- 
est revolutionary comrades—by no means 
respectable moderates opposed to basic eco- 
nomic reforms, as Castro’s apologists allege— 
had defected or been forced out of office for 
opposing Communist gains at the expense of 
the original Fidelistas. Undeniably, most of 
the intellectuals who visited Cuba in early 
1960 were in no position to observe or even 
to learn of these developments (for one thing 
few of them spoke Spanish), but they were 
scarcely disposed in any case to view the rev- 
olution with even a modicum of critical 
reserve. 

Events were moving so quickly in Cuba 
that by the time the more lengthy analyses 
of the revolution had appeared in book form 
in the United States the situation had 
greatly changed. As a socialist writer, 
Michael Harrington, observed last August, 
“Listen, Yankee” is a faithful rendering of 
the point of view of a 26th of July militant 
of a year or so ago. * * One reads, for 
instance, how his (Mills’) militant feels 
about the Communist Party, and then turns 
to the most recent statement of the maxi- 
mum leader. An enormous change has 
taken place, and Mills had no inkling of it.” 
What is true of Mills’ book is even truer 
of Sarte’s existentialist celebration of the 
revolution as a movement guided by no fixed 
ideology but defining itself in practice. 

Magazines and newspapers, however, can 
avoid being outdated by events more easily 
than books. By the end of 1960 and through 
the following year, division within the ranks 
of the left over Castro's Cuba became clearly 
evident and can be followed, especially in 
their correspondence columns, in Dissent, 
the Catholic Worker, Liberation, Monthly 
Review, the Nation, the New Leader, New 
Politics, the New Republic, Studies on the 
Left, and the Village Voice. These journals 
more or less cover the spectrum of left 
opinion in the United States, excluding of- 
cial Communist publications and those of 
the tiny Marxist sects. None of them pub- 
lished articles or editorials defending the 
American-supported invasion of last April, 
even in its conception as distinct from its 
execution, and none of them have taken 
seriously the ultraright view that the entire 
Cuban revolution was simply a Communist 
plot from the beginning. 

Articles on Cuba in the New Leader and 
Dissent have been almost uniformly critical 
of the Castro regime, expressing reservations 
even in the early period when left-liberal 
opinion was unanimously sympathetic. 
Monthly Review and Studies on the left, on 
the other hand, have been even more con- 
sistently pro-Castro and have increasingly 
engaged in polemics against the views of 
the anti-Castro left. The other journals, 
in varying degrees, have published both pro- 
and anti-Castro articles; their letters col- 
umns, and in the case of Liberation their 
editorial columns, have been filled with 
vigorous controversy. This rough lineup of 
pro and anti views on the trend of the rev- 
olution has, as we shall see, some signifi- 
cance, but it should be emphasized that it in 
no way corresponds to a broader continuum 
of views from moderate to extreme left—if, 
indeed, such a classification makes sense at 
all any longer, which is doubtful. However, 
the various groupings and ideological posi- 
tions of both the old and the new left are 
reflected in reactions to the Cuban situation. 

The New Leader and Dissent both repre- 
sent the old anti-Stalinist left, the former 
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from what was once a rightwing Socialist 
(or Menshevik) position, the latter from 
a more radical, often sophisticated Marx- 
ist or neo-Marxist, perspective. The New 
Leader last year published two long supple- 
ments on Cuba by Theodore Draper, which 
have made Draper the Trotsky of the Cu- 
ban revolution to Castro’s supporters—a 
critic who is too well informed and for- 
midable to be easily dismissed. Draper is 
an ex-Communist, the author of two ex- 
cellent scholarly studies of American com- 
munism, whose first visit to Cuba in the 
spring of 1960 was followed by an article 
praising the reforms improving living stand- 
ards initiated by the Castro regime in the 
first year of the revolution. Other sur- 
vivors of the old anti-Stalinist left, whether 
they were formerly Communists, Trotskyites, 
or Social Democrats, and whether they are 
today moderate liberals or some species of 
Democratic Socialist have also—usually 
more in sorrow than in anger—turned 
against the Castro regime while continuing 
to condemn the invasion attempt and 
America’s past record of tolerating rightist 
dictators and economic colonialism in Cuba 
and Latin America as a whole. Among those 
who have expressed themselves forcefully 
are Robert Alexander and Daniel Frieden- 
berg (both authorities on Latin America 
long before the Cuban revolution), and 
Michael Harrington, Michael Walzer, and 
Sam Bottone. Inevitably, memories of a 
previous revolution betrayed made vet- 
eran anti-Stalinists sensitive to totalitarian 
tendencies in Cuba from the beginning; 
their doubts and suspicions were intensified 
when Castro denounced former comrades as 
traitors, when Fidelista exiles began to flock 
to Miami, when the Cuban leaders disparaged 
democratic institutions and destroyed civil 
fredoms in the name of the higher de- 
mocracy of the revolution—and when 
some American leftists began to indulge in a 
painfully familiar brand of apologetics for 
the regime. 

Monthly Review, on the other hand, rep- 
resents that segment of American leftist 
opinion which, without associating itself in 
any way with the Communist Party either 
ideologically or organizationally, has contin- 
ued to maintain that Russia and China are 
“Socialist” countries, more “progressive” and 
therefore more deserving of the sympathy of 
the left than the “capitalist” West. Month- 
ly Review has often been critical of the 
Soviet Union since Hungary and de-Stalini- 
zation, buit its editors and contributors 
have never abandoned their conviction that 
Soviet society is bound to become more lib- 
eral now that it is fully industrialized and 
that its economic achievements provide the 
best model for the underdeveloped countries 
to follow. Joan Robinson, the well-known 
British Keynesian economist, recently 
exulted in Monthly Review that Western 
capitalism, although undeniably more stable 
than formerly, could pride itself on being 
the second-best economic system in the 
world, the growth rates of Russia and China 
allegedly having proven the superiority of 
socialism, Miss Robinson, Paul Baran, and 
Paul Sweezy (one of the editors), as well as 
several other regular contributors to Monthly 
Review, are all professional economists. 
Their fetishism of economic development, 
no matter what its political and social costs, 
curiously parallels the free market fetishism 
of their opposite numbers, the hard neo- 
classical economists who advocate abandon- 
ing all government welfare programs, in- 
cluding public education, and outlawing 
trade unions in order to maximize "consumer 
sovereignty” and “efficient allocation of eco- 
nomic resources,” which can only be insured 
by a pure free market system. 

Cuba has provided a heaven-sent ideo- 
logical opportunity for the fetishists of state- 
directed economic growth. Since they are 
forced to concede that Western capitalism 
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has partially resolved its “internal contra- 
dictions” and moderated class conflicts, the 
underdeveloped world now becomes the place 
where the “fetters of capitalism” prevent 
economic progress. Anc when, as in Cuba, 
a revolution occurs in a backward country 
directed against a corrupt native ruling class 
allied with American business interests, 
“capitalism,” and better still American cap- 
italism, can with some plausibility be blamed 
for underdevelopment, rather than the greed 
of domestic oligarchs, overpopulation, or the 
strength of pre-industrial traditions and in- 
stitutions. Thus worldwide significance can 
be attributed to Cuba. Huberman and 
Sweezy and Baran have been quick to inter- 
pret the revolution in accordance with their 
view that “socialism,” defined as centralized 
state planning and nothing more, is the 
sole road to economic dvelopment for back- 
ward countries. Dictatorships and the de- 
struction of civil liberties are seen as tem- 
porary necessities justified by the long-run 
goal of economic development and the ruth- 
lessness of the capitalist-imperialist enemy, 
These writers, not surprisingly, are undis- 
turbed by the Communist take-over in Cuba 
and are far more ready to concede that there 
has been such a take-over than othe. Amer- 
ican supporters of Castro. “A stranger ar- 
riving in Havana,“ Prof. J. P. Morray wrote 
last summer in Monthly Review, “would now 
have some difficulty distinguishing the offi- 
cial Communist Party newspaper from the 
others.” His explanation, echoing that of 
Castro and Che Guevara themselves, is that, 
although there were few replacements of 
non-Communists by Communists in the top 
levels of the government, the necessities 
of the revolution and the growing contacts 
with the socialist [read Soviet bloc] coun- 
tries produced what appears to have been 
a mass conversion to Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology.” He concludes—probably accurately— 
that “the steady course of the revolution 
toward Leninist socialism is due to the hand 
of Fidel Castro, not of the Communist Party, 
at the helm of the Cuban state.” 

In effect, tLe Monthly Review group has 
adapted past apologias for Soviet totalitari- 
anism to the Cuban situation in the lan- 
guage of a new theory of the requirements 
of economic development. Isolated by the 
cold war, disoriented by Hungary and de- 
Stalinization, they have been enabled by the 
Cuban revolution to regain some intellectual 
influence over the various politically inex- 
perienced New Left groups emerging in the 
past few years. Yet their outlook is scholas- 
tic and heavily ideological; the New Left en- 
thusiasts for Castro were, at least in the 
beginning, more naive, more directly con- 
cerned with Cuba as such, and more respon- 
sive to the immediate élan of the revolution 
itself. Sartre and Mills, with their stress on 
the freedori of the Fidelistas from the rigid 
ideological formulas of the past, were un- 
doubtedly more in tune with the mood of 
those who were bored with old battles, who 
saw both the United States and Russia as 
bureaucratic managerial societies, and who 
wished as they listened with vicarious nos- 
talgia to their elders talk of Spain and anti- 
fascism for a fresh new cause that their 
“generation” might embrace. They were 
anxious to agree with Daniel Friedenberg, one 
of the earliest of Castro's critics from the 
left, that “Castro's was a good fight, perhaps 
the only clean and unequivocal fight since 
the Spanish Civil War,” but they were in- 
capable of adding his immediate qualifica- 
tion: “At least I thought so in 1958 and still 
do with that part of my heart my mind tells 
me is unreliable.” 

This mood was most pronounced in Eng- 
land and received fullest expression in the 
pages of New Left Review. In America, 
Studies on the Left, edited by a number of 
graduate students at the University of Wis- 
consin, appeared in 1959 and presented itself 
as an American counterpart of the British 
New Left—although the association with the 
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journal of several older men of proto-Stalin- 
ist antecedents made its claim to be reviv- 
ing a Marxist approach free of past com- 
mitments somewhat less convincing than in 
the case of the older English group. An 
early issue reprinted Sartre and Che Gue- 
vara on the Cuban revolution and hailed it 
in an editorial which, however, devoted more 
space to attacking American policy, conclud- 
ing that “Cuba presents us with an urgent 
task and, at the same time, with the best 
opportunity to expose and destroy cold war 
ideology.” Cuba was described as a “new 
humane society” and the conflict between 
“freedom” and “communism” as a “sham 
battle.” 

Studies on the Left represents a more 
self-consciously ideological tendency than 
the other youthful “new left” groups in the 
United States which have been more at- 
tracted by direct moral protest than by po- 
litical analysis, and have valued action and 
the evidence of vitality over intellectual 
rigor. But the early issues of Studies on the 
Left also manifested this spirit in their 
eagerness to see the Cuban revolution as a 
new beginning, a new form of “existential” 
radical distinct both from communism 
and from liberal democratic reformism. 
Unhappily much of this spirit has now 
vanished and recent issues resemble 
Monthly Review in their doctrinaire de- 
fense of Castro and polemical onslaughts 
against his leftist critics. The current num- 
ber, for example, contains a ponderous 
effort by a recent Ph. D. in social psy- 
chology employing the jargon of psy- 
choanalysis to discredit “American Anti- 
Communist Liberals” (the term is the 
author’s), especially their views on Cuba. 
Their outlook is characterized as a de- 
fensive reaction to political anxiety”; Irv- 
ing Howe and Lewis Coser, the editors of 
Dissent, reveal the mechanism of “projec- 
tion” when they doubt that Khrushchev's 
Russia has ceased to be totalitarian; 
Theodore Draper is fixated on the “primi- 
tive political assumption” that “to reject 
capitalism is bad" and thus condemns Castro 
(nothing is said of his early support of 
Castro’s socialistic reforms); and so on. 
One wearily recalls talk over a decade ago 
about the anti-Communist left’s Stalin- 
ophobia” and the “reaction formations” 
of allegedly “guilt-ridden” ex-Communists: 
the abuse of psychoanalysis as a political 
weapon is an old story. 

Fidel Castro was a natural hero for the 
New Left from the first. The survival of 
his tiny group of fighters in the mountains, 
their brilliant feats of guerrilla warfare, and 
their amazingly sudden victory when Ba- 
tista’s army simply gave up, made Castro 
a genuine hero in an age of characterless 
bureaucratic leaders. Moreover, he and all 
his men were young and wore unruly beards, 
the newly publicized symbol of rebellious 
youth. His air of informality and creative 
improvisation, so evident on his brief Amer- 
ican trip in early 1959, when he casually 
lit cigars, talked endlessly, and strolled on 
and off speech platforms in the middle of 
official receptions for him, stood in delight- 
ful contrast to the managed appearances 
of other politicians in this age of TV. And 
then it became apparent that he was the 
leader of a real live social revolution, no 
mere putsch, and was determined to carry 
out without delay genuinely egalitarian re- 
forms. Thoughtless, pious, and reactionary 
voices were too quickly raised against him 
in the United States, as in the criticisms 
of the mass trials of Batista’s thugs. Sartre 
and Mills came back from Cuba reporting 
that here was something new under the 
sun and pilgrimages from the mainland be- 
gan in earnest. 

Young radicals seeking a cause, like the 
editors of “Studies on the Left,” went. Bo- 
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hemian poets and painters, previously un- 
political though full of contempt for Ameri- 
can middle-class life, went. And others, 
such as Warren Miller and Marc Schleiffer, 
both young novelists, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, 
one of the dozens of the San Francisco beat 
poets, and Leroi Jones, another new Bo- 
hemian poet and editor, wrote enthusiastic 
accounts of what they had witnessed in 
Cuba. They were caught up in a festive 
atmosphere, a mass euphoria generated by 
the revolution, which was alien to their 
previous experience, and their reports, often 
written with skill and feeling, are reminis- 
cent of John Reed on Petrograd during the 
October revolution of 1917 or George Or- 
well on revolutionary Barcelona in 1957. 
Most of the literary rebels who thus cele- 
brated the Cuban revolution have been 
silent for the past year or more, but the 
quality of their response to Castro was per- 
haps best expressed in an open letter to the 
“Maximum Leader” by Norman Mailer, pub- 
lished in the Village Voice just after the 
collapse of the invasion, but written, Mailer 
says, several months earlier. “You were the 
first and greatest hero to appear in the world 
since the Second War,” he wrote. “There 
has been a new spirit abroad in America since 
you entered Havana. I think you must be 
given credit for some part of a new and bet- 
ter mood which has been coming to Amer- 
ica.” He goes on to warn Castro about his 
new friendship with Khrushchev, because 
“Commissars never made a revolution * * * 
land] the Communists are used to consider- 
ing small nations expendable—it is part of 
their pride that they will sacrifice their fol- 
lowers.” In an open letter to Kennedy de- 
nouncing the invasion, published at the 
same time, Mailer tells the President, “You 
will never understand that the man [Castro] 
is the country, revolutionary, tyrannical, 
hysterical, violent, passionate, brave as the 
best of animals, doomed perhaps to end in 
tragedy, but one of the great figures of the 
20th century, at the present moment a far 
greater figure than yourself.” 

Another group of Castro supporters on 
the left are, rather surprisingly, the “ethical” 
radicals: pacifists, libertarian anarchists, 
Catholic Socialists, and advocates of non- 
violent resistance. The growing peace move- 
ment and the nonviolent campaign against 
racial segregation have in recent years given 
them a wider audience, which may account 
for their readiness to take up the cause of 
the Cuban revolution. Although most of 
their arguments and interpretations are 
similar to those from other pro-Castro 
sources, the tone of writers on Cuba for 
Liberation and the Catholic Worker is quite 
different from both the bland, doctrinaire 
apologetics of the Monthly Review group and 
the revolutionary romanticism of the literary 
Fidelistas. It is far more troubled, groping, 
and ready to confront, even if in the end to 
minimize, the evidence of totalitarianism 
and communism in Cuba. David Dellinger, 
an editor of Liberation, has written the sec- 
ond best factual and moderately sympathetic 
appraisal of the Castro regime’s achieve- 
ments in the early period of the revolution. 
(The author of the best account is Samuel 
Shapiro, an academic Latin Americanist writ- 
ing in the New Republic, who has since be- 
come somewhat disillusioned with the 
revolution, though continuing to place 
major blame for the Communist take-over 
on the United States.) 

Through 1960 Liberation published a large 
number of articles on Cuba expressing a 
variety of points of view. The majority were 
strongly sympathetic, but several were quite 
critical of internal developments—for in- 
stance, pieces by Robert Alexander and Ken- 
neth Boulding, the well-known economist. 
In early 1961, Roy Finch, one of the editors, 
impressed by the suppression in Cuba of 
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libertarian anarchists and other independent 
radicals, concluded that “the revolution has 
pretty well been taken over by totalitarian- 
minded people” and “the minuses begin to 
outweigh the pluses.” The other editors 
were quick to express their disagreement with 
him and, after publishing a full statement 
of his point of view, Finch resigned from the 
editorial board in May on the grounds that 
the other editors’ “continuing and relative- 
ly enthusiastic support for the Castro gov- 
ernment (though with varying degree of 
reservations) seems to be at variance with 
our original policy.” Correspondence sup- 
porting both Finch and the remaining edi- 
tors, much of it lengthy, appeared in the 
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The April invasion seemed to strengthen 
the pro-Castro position of Liberation’s edi- 
tors. They published, among other things 
on Cuba, an excellent critical analysis of 
the shocking American press coverage of the 
event. Since then the editors have con- 
tinued to regard Cuba as the exemplar of a 
“new humanistic radicalism,” but their 
doubts and misgivings have perceptibly in- 
creased. In the December 1961 issue, Sidney 
Lens, an editor, reports on his latest trip 
to the island and deplores “bureaucratic 
tendencies,” the arrogance of the secret po- 
lice, the growing adulation of Castro, and the 
total absence of any criticism in the con- 
trolled press. Yet he is still able to main- 
tain that “at the moment none of this has 
destroyed the humanism of the revolution.” 
He suggests hopefully—and credulously— 
that “plans for a new, unified single party 
may result in the Communists being engulfed 
and subordinated * * * and perhaps the 
Communists will no longer be able to func- 
tion as a tight-knit disciplined group in 
the broader movement.” And he reports 
without comment the surely preposterous 
statement of “a prominent Cuban writer” 
that Kennedy could destroy the Communists 
“in 10 minutes” by reopening his embassy be- 
cause “Fidel would agree to it immediately 
and undercut them.” 

If the old left has inevitably interpreted 
the Cuban revolution in accordance with an 
outlook shaped by the historical and ideologi- 
cal struggles of the past three decades, the 
revolution has been a new and formative 
experience for the new left. It is among the 
younger Castro partisans that one finds the 
will to believe in its purest form, brusque 
impatience with the past, and a readiness 
to attribute sweeping historical significance 
to Cuba. Unhappily, the ancient symptoms 
of wishful selection and reading of the 
evidence, and indulgence in wild and bitter 
attacks on doubters, especially those who 
are also of the left, have been quick to reveal 
themselves. Let us, in order to bear out 
these statements, look, in closing, at some 
of the arguments and counter-arguments 
advanced in Castro’s favor. 

Cuba is, after all, a small country, neces- 
sarily confined to a minor role in world 
politics and scarcely likely to be the scene 
of a social transformation that is vitally 
relevant to the experience of older and larger 
nations. But some of Castro’s supporters 
are not content to interpret the Cuban 
revolution as an incident in the larger setting 
of the cold war or even as a feasible model 
for the economic development of other rela- 
tively poor and backward countries. They 
must see it as something more earth shaking 
than that, as an entirely new and unprece- 
dented experience from which, not merely 
the other Latin American peoples or even 
the underdeveloped world as a whole, but 
we westerners ourselves can learn lessons 
applicable to our own societies, Thus Stuart 
Hall and Norman Fruchter, editors of the 
English New Left Review, argue that, far 
from ing exclusive relevance to the 
revolutions in all the backward territories, 
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the Cuban revolution resumes fully the whole 
galaxy of questions involved in socialism in 
our time * * * [and] could be either the 
axis or the graveyard of socialism in the 
next decade. 

Since, in the eyes of the new left, the world 
Coramunist leaders are as rigid, bureaucrat- 
ic, and lacking in humanity as the leaders of 
the West, much has been made of the alleged 
difference between Castro’s economic reforms 
and the priorities of Communist planning. 
Hall and Fruchter, Saul Landau (an editor 
of Studies on the Left), and others have 
pointed out that Castro’s initial reforms in 
land distribution, housing, rent control, edu- 
cation, and public recreation have been di- 
rected toward the immediate improvement 
and equalization of living standards, where- 
as the orthodox Communist practice is to 
stress heavy industry and capital accumula- 
tion at the expense of consumer goods, thus 
sacrificing the needs of the living to an eco- 
nomic development which will benefit only 
future generations. The claim that Castro 
stands for a new humanist socialism is large- 
ly based on this contrast with the Commu- 
nist pattern of enforced industrialization. 

But, as Castro’s partisans are only too 
ready to remind us in connection with other 
matters, a revolution is a process, and its 
final achievements outrun and transcend 
both the aims of its makers and the tenden- 
cies present at the beginning. More than 
two decades of violent struggle within the 
Bolshevik leadership, the failures of Com- 
munist movements in the mature industrial 
societies of the West, and the expansion of 
Soviet power as a result of war into the less 
advanced areas of eastern Europe and Asia, 
intervened between the Russian revolution 
and the eventual emergence of communism 
as a technique for rapidly and ruthlessly in- 
dustrializing backward societies. Have the 
new leftists forgotten Lenin’s new economic 
policy of the early twenties with its slogan 
of “enrich yourselves” addressed to the 
peasants? May not Castro’s humanist re- 
forms look equally remote a decade from now 
if the Cuban revolution follows its present 
course? Even where doctrinaire Commu- 
nist movements triumphed, in eastern 
Europe and China, the redistribution of 
land and other popular reforms raising living 
standards were initiated in the early years 
of their consolidation in power. It was not 
long, however, before the peasants were 
forced into state-controlled collective farms, 
armaments production took precedence over 
consumer goods, and heavy sacrifices were 
demanded for the sake of increasing the 
tempo of industrialization. Already the 
Same process is repeating itself in Cuba. 
The maximum leader boasts that Cuba is 
becoming an armed camp, although the 
United States could destroy him in a few 
days if it so wished. And, according to 
Theodore Draper, the agricultural coopera- 
tives so praised by Castro's American ad- 
mirers are increasingly being overtaken by 
granjas or people’s farms, closely modeled 
on the Soviets’ sovkhos or state farm sys- 
tem. Since we are urged to take a long 
view when the question of democracy and 
freedom in Cuba is at issue, let us do the 
same for Cuban economic policies and 
methods of industrialization. 

Justifications of the absence of democracy 
in Cuba are worth examining because the 
particular arguments employed are highly 
selective. Castro’s new left supporters are 
concerned not just with defending or ex- 
cusing Castro, but with expressing a positive 
faith, a mystique of the Cuban revolution, 
that goes far beyond mere apologetics. 
American opinion is accused of having an 
obsession about elections. The explanations 
offered for Castro’s failure to hold elections 
are on the whole reasonable: the revolution 
has been unquestionably popular with a 
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large majority of the Cuban people, and few 
revolutionary governments, including the 
one headed by George Washington, have held 
elections until considerable time elapsed 
after they came to power. It is also true 
that the United States is disposed to raise 
the issue of elections only with reference to 
dictators who threaten American interests 
or pursue an independent foreign policy: 
little fuss was made about Batista, Rhee, 
Chiang, or Franco (who was recently praised 
lavishly by Secretary of State Rusk). As 
David Riesman has remarked, “the word 
‘freedom’ becomes truly Orwellian when we 
use it to support the landing of Batista offi- 
cers on Cuban beaches.” 

Castro’s apologists, however, by concen- 
trating on the question of elections, con- 
veniently avoid the more fundamental issues 
of civil liberties: freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest, the right to a fair and open trial, free- 
dom of the press, the right to maintain free 
trade unions independent of Government 
control. It is the suppression of these free- 
doms, not Castro’s failure to hold elections or 
even to permit rival political parties to organ- 
ize, which has alarmed such critics as Draper, 
Friedenberg, and the old antitotalitarians 
of the left. Nor do Castro’s supporters 
confine themselves to justifying the tem- 
porary postponement of elections: Like Cas- 
tro himself, they now argue that the Cuban 
people don’t want elections, where they were 
often rigged in the past and were followed 
by corruption and betrayed promises. Why, 
then, one wonders, couldn't Castro, in whom 
the people are said to have such profound 
faith and who has transformed Cuban so- 
ciety, overcoming tremendous obstacles, hold 
an honest election, at least when the time 
seems ripe? But Castro’s admirers do not 
hesitate to take the further step of sneering 
at elections as such; they frequently write 
scathingly not merely of past electoral shams 
in Cuba but of the lack of a real choice in 
the United States when the voter is asked to 
opt for a Nixon or a Kennedy. And it now 
becomes plain that the old Marxist theory of 
the hoax of bourgeois democracy is being re- 
vived in a new guise. Its function is the 
same as before—to extol economic democracy 
at the expense of formal political democracy, 
to minimize the destruction of civil rights 
and liberties by treating voting and parties 
as the sole content of Western political insti- 
tutions, and, finally, to celebrate the superior 
direct democracy of the single leader, or 
cadre of leaders, who needs no institutional 
apparatus to mediate his interpretations of 
the will of the people. 

In an intemperate letter to the Village 
Voice denouncing “many self-styled Amer- 
ican liberals” as men of little faith, Richard 
Gibson, acting secretary of the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, gives the game away: 
“For these young men of the east frontier,” 
he writes, “Fidel Castro, Sekou Touré, 
Kwame N’Krumah, and Dr. Ahmed Sukarno 
are only dictators, not liberators acclaimed 
by millions of men and women who see in 
them the truest expression of their aspira- 
tions for a decent life free of the shackles 
of a cruel and corrupt West.” Perhaps it 
would be useless to remind Mr. Gibson that 
millions also acclaimed Hitler, Mussolini, 
and, in Latin America, Peron and Trujillo. 
Popular dictators are scarcely a novelty in 
this century. (Why, incidentally, does he 
omit Gamel Nasser from his list?) But one 
wonders why the dictatorial leaders of new 
underdeveloped nations represent the tru- 
est expression of popular aspirations for a 
better life. Are, say, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Habib Bourguiba, the late Ramon Magsay- 
say, José Figueres, and Romulo Betancourt 
to be regraded as less authentic leaders of 
the revolution of rising expectations just 
because they are not dictators with totali- 
tarian inclinations who have eliminated all 
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real alternatives to their own direction of 
their nations’ destinies? And is it pes- 
simistic and defeatist of American liberals 
and radicals to believe that such men are 
more deserving of their support and more 
likely to achieve both economic progress and 
political liberty than authoritarian dema- 
gogs? 

Many people have seen a parallel be- 
tween the totalitarian outcome of the Rus- 
sian revolution and the far faster movement 
in the same direction of the Castro regime. 
Some of Castro’s new left supporters in 
the United States seem in an equally short 
time to have traveled from a fresh rebel- 
lous idealism, sorely needed after the con- 
fusions and timidities of the fifties, to a 
fascination with populist totalitarianism that 
is scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
latter-day Communist apologists of the late 
thirties and early forties. One is forced to 
be thankful that Castro leads only Cuba and 
not, as Stalin did, one of the great nations 
of the world. 


ARAB BOYCOTT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine was recently made 
aware of and suffered from the Arab 
boycott. In the face of his well-docu- 
mented case of discrimination, one of 
many such cases, and some of which you 
are already familiar with, it seems to 
me to be timely to introduce a bill to 
emphasize to the Arab world our opposi- 
tion to the violation of one of the funda- 
mental principles of the democratic way 
of life. 

The problem of discrimination has 
gained increasing importance, and our 
intention must be made clear, not only 
that we shall uphold our stated principle 
of nondiscrimination against any 
American citizen by reason of his race, 
color, or religion, but intend such im- 
plementation as will positively show our 
opposition to such a policy. 

I appreciate the difficulties that may 
arise with some currently friendly gov- 
ernments when announcement is made 
of such a course of action. Nevertheless, 
we must support our beliefs with our 
program. 

To this end, I am today introducing 
a bill which proposes that we do not 
assist in any manner any transactions 
financed by U.S. grants, loans, or any 
other form of financial assistance in 
those countries where discrimination is 
practiced against American citizens. 


SENIOR CITIZENS RECEIVING SO- 
CIAL SECURITY PENSIONS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, again 
I ask the Members of this House to come 
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to the assistance of our senior citizens 
who are receiving social security pen- 
sions. 

In my previous pleas to the Members I 
have been asking their support for legis- 
lation I cosponsored with Congressman 
Forand over the years but, since his re- 
tirement, have sponsored myself a bill to 
provide medical care for the aged under 
the social security system. 

My pleas—as you know—did not re- 
ceive favorable consideration. 

Today, I ask the Members of this 
House to assure the passage of the King- 
Anderson bill when it is brought to the 
fioor for our consideration. 

This is the least we can do. 

The King-Anderson bill provides only 
hospital care, nursing home care, home 
visits by Public Health nurses or thera- 
pists, and some diagnostic care. 

There is little doubt that this legisla- 
tion, sponsored by the administration, 
is a compromise and the American Medi- 
cal Association should be clapping their 
hands, with glee, over their success in 
having been able to force many of us, 
and the administration, to exclude medi- 
cal care in our program. 

However, this is not the case. 

The AMA—or those of it who direct 
the policy of that organization—has de- 
cided that our social security pensioners 
shall not receive any help whatsoever un- 
less they accept it from the Department 
of Public Assistance and be classified the 
same as a “relief recipient.” 

This kind of help can be secured under 
the Kerr-Mills Act—and that is sufi- 
cient, says the AMA. 

The reasoning of the Medical Associa- 
tion amazes me at times—and this is one 
of those times. 

All of us have heard and read the 
charges by now that the Forand bill, the 
Holland bill—and now—the King-An- 
derson bill will insure the practice of 
socialized medicine in this country. 

We have heard that under any of 
our proposed programs the elder citi- 
zen would lose that personal patient- 
physician relationship. 

Yet those opposing the King-Anderson 
bill endorse and encourage the use of 
the provisions of the Kerr-Mills Act. 

If the Kerr-Mills Act does not practice 
socialized medicine, I do not know what 
you might call it. 

Applicants for care, under the Kerr- 
Mills Act, must apply to the county 
board of assistance and bring with them 
papers to prove their age, their residence, 
the amount of their income, the value of 
any property they might have. They 
must also have with them the names and 
addresses of their husband or wife, their 
sons and daughters, the amounts of their 
incomes, the approximate amount of 
their expenses, and their dependents— 
grandchildren, if you please. 

In Pennsylvania, as in other States, we 
have a law that requires “your husband 
or wife, living apart from you, your sons 
and your daughters to be responsible 
for your medical care.” If such persons 
say they cannot afford to do so then the 
applicant is required to go to court and 
the decision of that court is honored. 
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For the sake of argument, let us say 
a pensioner is declared eligible. 

He can have his own doctor—but his 
costs are not covered by this bill—and 
he can be admitted to the hospital for 
necessary care—just as a relief recipient. 
However, after the State department of 
public welfare pays the hospital for his 
care, the State then places a lien against 
his property for the amount of money it 
“loaned” him for hospitalization, medi- 
cines, and medical care while in the hos- 
pital. 

Or, the applicant can go directly to 
the hospital and be admitted through 
the clinic, as are relief recipients, and 
receive the advice of the doctor on duty 
at that time. There will be no doctor 
bills then for the applicant to pay him- 
celf, but this will go into the total amount 
that will be “loaned” to him by the 
State and for which he will receive a 
lien against his property. 

I cannot say there is much personal 
patient-physician relationship here. 

Still we hear—from the great defend- 
ers of personal contact—that the Kerr- 
Mills Act is the ideal program for our 
pensioners. 

What hypocrites we have among us. 

Another point I would like to bring 
up—and this, too, is shouted from the 
housetops. 

We hear that millions of our elder citi- 
zens will be cared for under this act. 

This program, I would like to empha- 
size, is a voluntary Federal-State proj- 
ect. 

Up to date, only 18 States have volun- 
teered to enter it. 

I cannot say we have such wide cover- 
age for those of our people over 65. 

My State of Pennsylvania was the 18th 
and our estimated cost for the fiscal 
year, ending June 1963, will be $12 mil- 
lion. The Federal Government will pay 
approximately $10 million. What will 
happen, under this act, is that our State 
and Federal taxes will go up, for in Penn- 
sylvania certain individual counties 
maintained institutions to care for the 
aged—these costs now go into the Kerr- 
Mills program—the counties are relieved 
of paying, but taxes—local ones—are not 
reduced because few counties are exist- 
ing on balanced budgets today. The 
result is a general increase of taxes for 
everyone, 

The most important feature in the 
Kerr-Mills Act I have left for the last. 

That is the inhuman treatment, or the 
degrading experience, we afford our pen- 
sioners. 

Have you Members ever stopped to 
consider who the people are who receive 
social security pensions and what sort of 
people they might be? 

I would be glad to wager that 95 per- 
cent of our pensioners were industrious, 
diligent, self-sacrificing and hard-work- 
ing citizens. 

These people struggled to earn a liv- 
ing, raise and educate their families, 
and buy a small home during their pro- 
ductive years with the hope that they 
would have a roof over their heads and 
a place in which they could spend to- 
gether their declining years. They had 
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contributed, during those years, to the 
social security program fully expecting 
the pension, they would receive, to be 
sufficient to pay their taxes, their utili- 
ties, the food and their clothing—and 
possibly a few extras which they might 
find necessary. 

These are people who—never in their 
life—accepted charity nor expected to 
have to look to charity for help. 

These are people who—by their sweat, 
blood and tears—helped our Nation grow 
into the position we now hold as the 
leader in the world. 

We, the wealthiest Nation in the world, 
are now telling our elder citizens who 
made us what we are today, if they need 
help get it from the department of pub- 
lic assistance; if they need help, go on 
relief; if they need help, join the ranks 
of the indigent who contributed nothing 
to this Nation. 

I think our pensioners deserve respect 
and I feel they should be permitted to 
retain their well-earned dignity. 

Under the King-Anderson bill, our 
present pensioners could receive much 
needed hospitalization, nursing home 
care, home nursing visits and diagnostic 
services and be treated with the dignity 
they should have. 

The cost of this care would be cov- 
ered by the increased contributions into 
the social security system of those now 
employed and by the employers—many 
of whom are enjoying their present posi- 
tion because of physical and mental con- 
tributions made by the pensioners during 
their working years. 

Their contributions would adequately 
cover the cost of such care and when 
they reached their retirement age, this 
care would be available for them. 

The cost of this program: Approxi- 
mately $1 a month for each person under 
the social security system now employed 
and $1 a month for each employee by the 
employer. 

With profits and personal income at 
their highest in history I do not think 
either employee or employer would 
object. 

The AMA—with all honesty—cannot 
object to this bill, for there is no place in 
it that refers to physicians or surgeons. 

The personal patient-physician rela- 
tionship has been maintained. 

The bill provides hospital care, but the 
patient must pay $10 per day for the 
first 9 days. That means $90 at least it 
will cost the patient. And, it has been 
said, the average stay in the hospital is 
9 days. 

Nursing home care is provided—with- 
out additional cost—180 days. 

Home visits of public health nurses are 
provided—without additional cost—240 
visits. 

Diagnostic services in outpatient hos- 
pital clinics are provided—but the pa- 
tient must pay the first $20 of the 
charges. 

I do not believe the hospitals need to 
worry about a sudden influx of patients, 
should the King-Anderson bill pass. Ac- 
cording to a survey I made of the pen- 
sioners living in my congressional dis- 
trict, I know of none who have $90 or 
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even $20 extra to throw away for need- 
less care. And, I do not believe the doc- 
tors of the Nation will recommend need- 
less hospitalization—for we all know 
that, except in emergencies, admission 
to a hospital cannot be secured without 
the authorization of need by your own 
doctor. 

With the King-Anderson bill written 
as it is, there is no valid objection that 
can be raised by the American Medical 
Association, the Hospital Association, 
the chamber of commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

These organizations have a record of 
opposing anything and everything that 
might benefit the average citizen—old 
and young. 

However, once legislation has been 
passed it is amazing how they all man- 
age to work, live and fiourish under the 
new laws. 

We will find this to be true in this 
case too. 

Again I plead with the Members of 
Congress to pass the King-Anderson bill 
and give our pensioners the care they so 
badly need. 


AT THE ROOTS: THE STATE AND 
THE PEOPLE 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, from a common beginning, 
realization that overly centralized gov- 
ernment can lead to an overly controlled 
society, “The Liberal Papers” and the 
Republican policy committee papers 
move quickly apart in emphasis. On 
the liberal side there is concentration on 
government to improve the lot of the un- 
derprivileged and secure social justice. 
On the conservative side there is concen- 
tration on traditions, resistance to gov- 
ernment, and calls for primary respon- 
sibility and accountability at individual 
and local levels. Material for The 
Liberal Papers” in this area was pre- 
pared by David Riesman, Harvard pro- 
fessor of social science, and Michael 
Maccoby, U.S. Public Health research 
fellow engaged in a social study of a 
Mexican village. The Republican posi- 
tion paper in this area was by William 
Y. Elliott, Harvard professor of 
government: 

LIBERAL 

American liberalism seeks to combine the 
historical liberal attitude, which attributes 
primary value to individual freedom, with 
the progressive attitude, which is aware of 
imperfections in any status quo and is al- 
Ways ready to initiate reforms. 

In its first aspect, liberalism is opposed to 
governmentalization—as Jefferson said, “the 
less government the better’—in its second 
aspect, liberalism is opposed to conservatism 
and committed to progress in the spirit of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal, 

The American liberal wants to protect the 
individual from Government impositions, 
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thus looking critically at proposals for Gov- 
ernment intervention in business, religion, 
opinion, and association; but he also wants 
to improve the situation of the underprivi- 
leged, to increase the opportunities for self- 
realization by all, and to advance social jus- 
tice and the achievement of social values, 
thus looking critically at opponents of all so- 
cial and economic legislation, national or 
international. 


Liberal doesn’t fear Government action 


The liberal is ready to consider Govern- 
ment action designed to regulate business in 
the public interest and to open resources to 
promote public welfare; to provide security 
for the sick, aged, and unemployed; and to 
promote equality of opportunity for all by 
programs of education, economic develop- 
ment, and employment. 

The liberal appreciates that this agenda of 
liberalism, if pushed too far, may result in 
excessive governmentalization, which will 
defeat the first aspect of liberalism. 

On the other hand, excessive regard for 
freedom of enterprise, freedom of contract, 
freedom from taxation, even freedom of 
speech and association may result in the 
failure of society to adapt itself to new con- 
ditions, to utilize the opportunities present- 
ed by technological progress, and to prevent 
the subversion of liberal values by the prop- 
aganda or infiltration of minority agencies. 

Liberalism must, therefore, continually 
seek a balance between the protection of in- 
dividual freedom from the Government and 
the need of reform requiring action and ap- 
propriation by the Government. 

CONSERVATIVE 

The ant heap is not humanity’s destiny. 

The American tradition is a restless, quest- 
ing tradition, which has the weakness per- 
haps of being always on the move and 
looking for new things, sometimes without 
digesting and settling down in the old: Main 
Street lies right down the middle of the 
town, with houses on each side. It marches 
through and marches on and the people are 
always on the move. This is disrupting in 
some ways. Yet it has advantages; it “mixes” 
us all up in the process so that there are no 
castes. 

But it is a little extreme to compare us 
to a melting pot or a mixing bowl, or some- 
thing that shakes us up, that whips us in, 
and maybe homogenizes us, or sifts us into 
the sameness of soft flour. We resist this 
atomizing by our sound habit of protecting 
the individual and keeping his own richness 
and flavor. 

The great traditions of any society are 
carried in people who have their roots deep 
down in home ground, rooted in the uncon- 
scious behavior and social heritage of the 
past as well as the projection into the future. 


Conservative looks to the traditional 


If we do not want to be windblown by all 
the passing doctrines, we have to have se- 
curity in our own background, in our in- 
stitutions, and in the models that have been 
set for us—the old men and the old women 
we have known who have set a model like 
that—our parents, our friends, our commu- 
nity, our neighborhood, and traditions. 

What is considered right is done because 
in some ways it has been proved to be a 
good thing for a long time, We are a con- 
servative people, in the best sense, innovat- 
ing to preserve old values, tested truths, to 
meet new times. 

The free society is being tested by trends 
in both science and government toward 
amalgamation into large, more complex sys- 
tems. But excellence in both derives not 
from monolithic but from decentralized 
organization. From outer space to the 
hometown, America’s challenge is to pro- 
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duce scientific creativity and local govern- 
ment responsibility without overreliance 
upon central support and authority. 


WEST'S HISTORIC MISSION: REALISM AND 
IDEALISM 


Throughout the Liberal Papers and 
the Republican position papers there is 
constant difference between accepting 
the world as it is and working for its 
steady, if slow, improvement—conserva- 
tive—or rejecting “traditional” reality in 
favor of actually remaking the world in 
a better mold—liberal. The tenor of 
the differences is sounded clearly in these 
excerpts. Material for the Liberal Pa- 
pers was prepared in this area by James 
Warburg, author of “United States in a 
Changing World,” “The West in Crisis,” 
and the other works. The materia“ for 
the Republican position papers was pre- 
pared by Gerhart Niemeyer, of Notre 
Dame, Paul Peeters, of Iona College, and 
William Y. Elliott, of Harvard: 


LIBERAL 


U.S. propaganda coveys an inaccurate im- 
pression of what we are. It portrays the 
United States as an extremely rich country 
with a government which stands benevo- 
lently aside, leaving all planning and all de- 
cision to a free-enterprise economy. This 
picture is not only one with which other 
people cannot possibly identify themselves; 
it is also untrue. 

It is untrue because the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the great unfinished American ex- 
periment in freedom is that which was 
voiced by Abraham Lincoln, when he said: 
“The function of government is to do for 
the people that which needs to be done 
but which they cannot do for themselves 
at all or do equally well.” 

It is on the basis of this principle that 
our government regulates, stimulates, and 
protects agriculture, industry, labor, and the 
public services. 


Republicans slow tempo of progress 


The principle which Lincoln enunciated 
has been the dynamic of the American society 
ever since the Nation was founded, even 
though in recent years the tempo of progress 
under it has been slowed down by a Re- 
publican administration which suffers from 
myopic vision and addiction to obsolete 
economic theory. 

This—a Nation conducting a great un- 
finished experiment in freedom through the 
cooperation of a people with its govern- 
ment—is what we are; and with this picture 
of the United States peoples throughout the 
world could in the past identify their own 
hopes and aspirations. 

To be against change is to be against the 
hopes and longings of mankind. 

Communist appeal identified with change 

The appeal of communism is that it has 
identified itself with change. The fact that 
communism, once adopted, denies change 
is not evident to those who have not yet 
lived under its dominion. 

For us to present ourselves as merely being 
against communism, and not as being, above 
all, the protagonists of a continuous flow of 
revolutionary change, is to commit psycho- 
logical suicide. 

To this end we believe that honest self- 
criticism is better propaganda than criticism 
of an adversary; that openly expressed in- 
terest in other people’s ideas and experi- 
ments is better propaganda than glorifica- 
tion of achievements. 

CONSERVATIVE 


There is much room, indeed, for intelligent 
debate and for self-criticism. At no time 
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of our history was it more necessary to stress 
that an informed public opinion is essential 
to the conduct of government in a modern, 
pluralistic society. 

All political philosophers have stressed, 
however, that injustice begins with med- 
dling. There is no validity in the notion 
that systematic criticism is a sign of demo- 
cratic validity. It is a sign of the moral 
decadence of a free country. 

As a people, we have a pernicious in- 
clination for abstractions, particularly those 
abstractions that put obstacles in the way 
of moral progress. 

Communist view: West half dead 

The Communist view of history has been 
allowed a virtual monopoly in the modern 
world. According to that view, we repre- 
sent the (already half dead) past and the 
Communists, together with the colonial 
peoples, the budding and hopeful future. 
We must restore to the Western World a 
sense of historic reality. To this end, we 
must place the Soviet power itself into the 
perspective of history and begin publicly to 
envisage a world that has been delivered 
from the Soviet threat. We must begin 
to speak of a future beyond communism, 
of things as they would be when Commu- 
nists have been toppled from their dicta- 
torial seats of power, of the pursuit of true 
happiness which Emerson rightly said was 
achieved by finding and following principles. 

Character cannot be had without risks, 
hardship, and suffering, as we can observe 
from a great deal of human history which is 
difficult to refute. Men decay as men when 
the going gets so soft that there is no chal- 
lenge. 

Whatever else may be said of us, no one 
will deny that our values are profoundly 
religious ones, a fact which accounts for one 
characteristic in our behaviors which is ex- 
tremely important: It stresses charity or lov- 
ing kindness in the full Christian sense. It 
stresses also the concept of duty to offset 
the idea of rights. And to the degree that 
we have lost that conception of duty as a 
balance we have been false to our own tradi- 
tion. We lose one of the great elements in 
American character when we stress only a 
philosophy of “rights.” 

ECONOMIC DIRECTIONS: MORE GOVERNMENT OR 
LESS 

Inasmuch as “The Liberal Papers” and 
the Republican position papers are basi- 
cally philosophical rather than specific 
political campaign ammunition, their 
treatment of economic issues is inferen- 
tial rather than head on. On the liberal 
side there is confident assurance that the 
great tool of Government can be the reli- 
able key lever in solving such economic 
problems as that which eventual dis- 
armament might bring. On the conserv- 
ative side, there is equal confidence that 
private energies can and should do the 
job. Material for “The Liberal Papers” 
in this area was prepared by Emile 
Benoit, professor in the graduate school 
of business at Columbia. Material for 
the Republican position papers was pre- 
pared by John Stambaugh, vice chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University, and Don 
Paarlberg, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower on economic affairs: 

LIBERAL 

To preserve or replace the more dynamic 
effects of the defense program is a challenge 
to initiative, imagination, and the spirit of 
adventure. 

A solid part of any defense savings should 
be earmarked for expanding higher education 
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and research, especially in the training of 
scientists and engineers and for subsidies to 
teaching and research in these fields. This 
might even lead to the creation of a new 
“Department of Higher Education and Re- 
search.” 

A further portion of the savings should be 
earmarked for the rapid development of 
promising new processes and products, in- 
cluding the building of pilot plants—pos- 
sibly by endowing public Research and De- 
velopment Institutes. 

Another promising move would be to ear- 
mark a part of defense savings to set up pro- 
ductivity centers in this country such as the 
United States has successfully promoted 
and underwritten in Europe, and for area 
and regional development plans for our own 
underdeveloped or permanently depressed 
areas. 

Fundamental difficulty arises out of con- 
gressional and public attitudes toward na- 
tional debt. * * * About a third of total 
debt is now public debt. Attempts to reduce 
this part of the debt structure throw an 
additional burden on private debt forma- 
tion * * * since the public debt is now such 
an important part of the total, attempts to 
remove it could have a profoundly unset- 
tling effect. * * * 

CONSERVATIVE 

The Federal Government cannot long force 
a high rate of economic growth upon us un- 
less basically the people want it. And if we 
want it, which we should, there are many 
ways to bring it about besides making it the 
sole responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The business community can enhance 
economic growth by adopting new tech- 
niques, by more competitive pricing and by a 
more open stance with respect to the entry 
of new firms. 

Labor can promote economic growth by 
accepting the consequences of technological 
change and by accepting the responsibilities 
as well as the benefits of size and power. 

The Federal Government can help provide 
a climate within which enterprise and eco- 
nomic growth can flourish. * * But the 
Federal Government cannot, singlehanded, 
take responsibility for producing a specified 
rate of economic growth. 

The simple fact is that for every dollar 
of Federal aid, the citizen who believes in 
State sovereignty forfeits a dollar’s worth of 
States rights. It is entirely iogical that Fed- 
eral control follows Federal funds. 

Among our citizens an attitude of depend- 
ency on Washington has developed. This 
trend toward “Let Uncle Sam do it” argues 
in effect that only Federal bureaucrats and 
their intellectual associates are wise enough 
to tell us how we attain “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

TWO PATHS TO PEACE: MASSIVE GAMBLE 
VERSUS NATIONAL POWER 

Perhaps the most radical departure 
from existing policies advocated in the 
liberal papers is in a suggestion for 
“reciprocal initiative’ prepared by 
Charles Osgood, University of Illinois 
professor of psychology and director of 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search. Professor Osgood’s thesis is that 
farsighted unilateral action toward 
peace by the United States could be ac- 
companied and placed by expectations of 
equal reciprocal action by the Soviet. 
The excerpt presented here is en actual 
timetable of how such actions might 
proceed. The other side of the picture is 
from the summary statement of the 
Republican position papers and from a 
paper prepared by Robert Neumann, di- 
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rector, Institute of International and 
Foreign Studies, University of Califor- 
nia: 

LIBERAL 

May 1: We announce that, as of May 15, 
all discriminatory trade and travel restric- 
tions with respect to Communist China will 
be lifted. 

May 20: We announce a unilateral test ban 
that will be continued indefinitely and in- 
vite reciprocal announcement from Russia, 
England, and France. 

June 1: We announce that at the next con- 
vening of the General Assembly of the U.N. 
(June 20) we will move the seating of Com- 
munist China. 

June 15: We announce that, as of July 15, 
one of our oversea bases in Japan will be 
publicly denuclearized, and we invite U.N. 
and Russian inspection; reciprocation is in- 
vited but left open ended. 

August 1: We announce that, as of 
next September, student exchanges will be 
offered in proportion to the populations of 
the countries involved; reciprocation is in- 
vited generally. We announce that, as of 
August 20, the DEW line (early 
system) will be made bidirectional (warn- 
ing of our flights toward Russia as well as 
vice versa), and we invite the Soviets to 
“plug in.” 

August 15: We announce that, with agree- 
ments from some of the major mass media, 
beginning September 1, material on contem- 
porary world affairs prepared by Russian 
sources May appear on Sundays in special 
newspaper sections and certain TV and radio 
programs without censure; reciprocation in 
kind invited. 

September 1: We announce that, as of 
January 1, we will be prepared to have all 
launchings of flights into outer space super- 
vised by a new agency of the U.N. which we 
propose be established. 

September 15: We announce that, as of 
October 15, the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
will be publicly demilitarized and turned 
over to proper authorities from the main- 
land, and clear statements about the un- 
changed status of Taiwan are made. 

November 20: We announce that, as of 
the next meeting of the U.N. (December 1), 
we will move the substitution of Communist 
China for Nationalist China on the Security 
Council—reciprocation in the form of rec- 
ognition of Taiwan as a soverign country 
with representation in the General Assembly 
requested; we announce that, as of February 
1, we will open this country unilaterally to 
inspection and monitoring by authorized 
U.N. teams, as further evidence that we have 
no intention of surprise attack—reciproca- 
tion in kind is invited from all countries. 


CONSERVATIVE 


History abounds with examples of nations 
forced both to fight and surrender because 
of failure to convince an enemy that it will 
not only live for its ideals, but is prepared 
to die for them. 

No way has been shown to disengage from 
this responsibility without also disengaging 
from freedom. 

Nations cannot drift into peace. They 
can only drift into war. Thus, the national 
responsibility is to unite in purpose, no 
matter how divided as to technique. Criti- 
cism within such a framework of purpose 
can be constructive. Criticism oblivious of 
such purpose can only be destructive. 

It is the heavy responsibility of criticism 
in a republic that it be accompanied by clear 
and specific alternatives. 

It is the responsibility of citizens in a 
republic to constantly demand this criticism 
of clear alternatives and to reject those ap- 
peals which are simply to disunity, discon- 
tent, and discord. The philosopher Ortega y 
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Gasset has noted that the fall of Rome began 
when discord outweighed concord. 

The decisive battles of history which 
dramatize the death of nations after cen- 
turies of life came as a result and not as the 
cause of decline and decadence. 

National character is the key element of 
national power. 

“Survival only” is unacceptable as the ob- 
jective of American strength and strategy. 
Liberty, justice, and open societies are the 
only goals worthy of our heritage, and these 
are promoted by the rule of law, by a stable 
world, and by independent, internally 
healthy republics. 

Since 1953, national policy has renounced 
any defensive method of meeting aggression 
on the terms of the aggressor, has embraced 
a diplomacy of firmness which has deterred 
a Soviet adventure in Berlin, invasion of 
Formosa, reinvasion of Korea, and Soviet 
takeover in the Middle East. 

But whether we like it or not, we cannot 
afford to lose sight of an unpleasant, but 
nevertheless very real fact; that the uneasy 
peace of our time, the fact that despite all 
tension and provocation, full-fledged war is 
not likely to break out, is primarily due to 
this balance of terror which has made it 
very unsafe for an aggressor to unleash 
atomic war. If, by the same token, disarma- 
ment were to be undertaken in such a way 
as to gravely upset this balance, it would 
immeasurably increase the fearful danger 
of war. 


TO FORGE A SHIELD OR BEGIN TO DROP IT? 


The purpose and nature of alliances 
and diplomatic recognition in the cold 
war is a key issue. Material for “The 
Liberal Papers” was prepared by H. 
Stuart Hughes, Harvard professor of 
history. The Republican position pa- 
pers quoted from were by Representative 
Craig Hosmer, of California; Arthur 
Peterson, University of Wisconsin; and 
Gerhart Niemeyer, of Notre Dame: 

LIBERAL 


A neutralist or partially demilitarized 
Germany under Social Democratic leader- 
ship would be much more reassuring. 

We believe that the time has come when 
the United States should liberalize its re- 
strictive trade policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. 

Even if it is by no means certain that the 
Peiping regime would welcome the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the United 
States, this should not stand in the way of 
our making the attempt to open the chan- 
nels of negotiation. 


CONSERVATIVE 


It must be established at the outset that 
men do not fight because they have arms. 
Rather they have arms because they find it 
necessary to fight. 

At all times we must proceed on the 
premise that any disequilibrium in total 
military power vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
might prove fatal to the free world. 

Our defensive will must be guarded by a 
continued effort to recognize the Soviet 
threat for what it is, and to beware of all 
temptations to enter into a summit agree- 
ment that would in fact amount to a peace- 
ful acceptance of the Soviet Empire. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 90 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the lateness of the hour, I 
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ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, after the legislative business and 
other special orders previously entered, I 
be allowed to address the House for 90 
minutes, to discuss the subject I was go- 
ing to discuss today, which is health care 
for the aged, in answer to the remarks on 
that subject made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KING]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
legislative business and other special or- 
ders previously entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour on Mon- 
day next, immediately following the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE LIBERAL PROJECT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row a paperback edition entitled The 
Liberal Papers” will be published by 
Doubleday. The 12 essays on foreign 
policy contained therein are selections 
prepared by scholars, scientists, and so- 
called foreign policy experts at the di- 
rection of a group of House Democrats 
calling themselves the liberal project. 
While only 12 Congressmen held active 
membership in this project, 23 other 
Democratic Congressmen were “‘close to 
the liberal project” and constituted a 
group which the study refers to as “far 
to the left.” 

Granted that these members are not 
responsible to or leaders of either the 
Kennedy administration or the House 
Democratic leadership. However, three 
are currently in Government service, 
two in the Agency for International De- 
velopment and one with the Department 
of the Interior. The staff director of 
this study, formerly on the staff of the 
chairman of the liberal project, is cur- 
rently on the special staff of the National 
Security Council. He played “a leading 
role in the development of the project.” 
One of the study paper authors has been 
a consultant to the Institute of Defense 
Analysis when it worked for the State 
Department’s Disarmament Administra- 
tion on Project Vulcan. Another is on 
the staff of the Rand Corp. which car- 
ries on a good deal of Government con- 
tract work. 

It has been truly written that “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” While 
attempts have been made to paint the 
Republican Party as an adjunct of the 
John Birch Society, it appears that there 
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is both thunder and lightning on the 
left. In order that the American people 
might know some of the ideas our more 
liberal Democrats today profess in the 
vital area of American foreign policy, 
various Members will today take the 
floor to sketch excerpts from the portion 
of this book which most reveals views 
which most Americans would find either 
naive or dangerous to our security. 
They are held by persons to whom an 
influential segment of the Democratic 
Party looks for guidance in the field of 
foreign policy. 

Caesar had his Brutus and Charles 
the First his Cromwell. It now appears 
that the leaders of our executive and 
legislative branches of Government 
should profit by their example and 
repudiate those in their midst who would 
advocate suicide on the installment plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may insert his 
remarks following my remarks in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
joining in the criticism of the “Liberal 
Papers,” to be published tomorrow, I 
would like to elaborate on the ideas held 
by Mr. Arthur Waskow, who visualizes 
the theory and practice of deterrence as 
something completely unlike any poli- 
cies designed to insure free world su- 
premacy in the cold war. He wishes 
that we would take Soviet disarmament 
proposals seriously long enough to find 
out whether they mean them, and also 
feels that atomic testing is not vital to 
American security because it involves 
only a marginal addition to firepower. 

The papers continue in the same vein. 
Vera Dean warns us not to refuse aid 
to Communist countries if aid is re- 
quested. Professor Whiting, of Rand, 
writes off the murder of Indian border 
guards by Chinese Communist troops as 
“incidents,” and feels in essence that 
Red China evolved strength because of 
an alleged United States-Japanese rap- 
prochement against her in 1949-50. 
Professor Hughes feels that the prime 
problem of our policies depends on as- 
sumptions that have long outlived their 
usefulness as, he implies, have such 
statesmen as Adenauer, De Gaulle, and 
Macmillan. Small wonder our admin- 
istration continues to berate and lose 
our former European allies right and 
left. Dangerous signs that these basic 
policies are being accepted by the ad- 
ministration are evident to us. 

Further, Professor Hughes favors a 
drastic reduction of our military policies 
in Europe; curtailment of nuclear aspi- 
rations of our allies; and encouragement 
of a “disengaged zone or zones,” in Eu- 
rope. He favors, as does Warburg, the 
Rapacki plan—a Soviet plan using a 
satellite spokesman as a front—as “a 
realistic alternative to the liberation of 
east central Europe about which Re- 
publican politicians have talked so much 
and done so little.” He wants us to be- 
gin right now to close down missile and 
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Polaris bases throughout Europe and the 
United Kingdom, and to pave the way 
for the defense of Western Europe 
“through conventional weapons alone.” 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the responsi- 
ble Democratic leaders of this body and 
responsible members of the Kennedy 
administration to repudiate the irre- 
sponsible set of concepts above which 
have been advocated in this study and 
accepted by some Members of this body. 
We, on the Republican side of the aisle, 
must make this a major campaign issue 
and must alert the American people to 
this design for destruction. 

If these impractical theorists have the 
degree of influence they claim over pres- 
ent State Department policies and over 
the President, our position will indeed 
be precarious. Now is the time for the 

Kennedy administration to shake off its 
dangerous left advisers and chart a 
course compatible to previously success- 
ful U.S. diplomatic and military policies. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more dangerous and native writings 
in the “Liberal Papers” previously re- 
ferred to was written by Professor Os- 
good, who reliable sources indicate was 
under consideration as a consultant by 
the Disarmament Agency. He feels that 
the cold war is really nothing more than 
a misunderstanding, and that we must 
take certain unilateral actions in our 
future foreign policy even though “an 
opponent may or may not reciprocate in 
any particular instance.” Professor 
Osgood’s program for so-called relaxa- 
tion of tensions, a sort of ROT program, 
is as follows: First, make public all med- 
ical information concerning man in 
space; second, set up a unilateral test 
ban indefinitely; third, remove all dis- 
criminatory trade and travel restric- 
tions with Red China; fourth, move the 
seating of Red China in the U.N.; fifth, 
invite the Soviets to plug in on the dis- 
tant early warning line, which will be 
made bidirectional; sixth, reduce NATO 
forces in West Germany; seventh, have 
outer space flights supervised by a new 
U.N. agency; and, eighth, publicly de- 
nuclearize one of our oversea bases in 
Japan. 

Other suggestions are made by Pro- 
fessor Osgood, who believes that “there 
is nothing more Communist about Cas- 
tro Cuba than there is democratic about 
Franco Spain.” He hopes his policies 
will work, but admits a possibility exists 
that Russia would interpret them as a 
sign of weakness and thus be encouraged 
to encroach further on the free world. He 
admits that we would be brought close to 
the brink of destruction by these poli- 
cies, but yet has been active in the prep- 
aration of a State Department report on 
“Arms Control and a Stable Military 
Environment.” The question is, Stable 
for whom? 

Mr. Speaker, this as an example of 
the shoddy, naive and downright dan- 
gerous suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made by these “liberal” scholars 
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and accepted, supported and even pub- 
lished by Members of this body. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT] edited and wrote the introduction 
for this edition. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] chaired 
the group, which included former Rep- 
resentative Wolf—now with AID in Bra- 
zil; former Representative Johnson of 
Colorado, now with AID in the Bureau 
of Latin American Affairs; and former 
Representative Meyer, now a consultant 
to the Department of the Interior as well 
as a senatorial candidate from Vermont. 
Two other defeated Congressmen, Rep- 
resentatives Kasem, of California, and 
Porter, of Oregon, are now seeking once 
more election to the House. Thunder 
from the left? Of course. But the 
gathering storm threatens to cast de- 
struction upon the entire Democratic 
Party, the administration and the Na- 
tion unless responsible members of the 
opposition rebel against these tactics 
and views on foreign policy. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, previous 
speakers have alluded to the “Liberal 
Papers,” which will be published tomor- 
row. They continue the idolatry with 
which certain liberals regard verbal ab- 
stractions such as “peace,” “law,” and 
“disarmament.” They continue the hal- 
lucinations of a single-world-order ap- 
proach and ignore the jagged truths of 
interest and power and struggle. They 
lose all understanding of what is needed 
for survival and victory. 

Let us examine some of the essays in 
this publication. One, for example, is 
written by Riesman and Maccoby, and 
holds that “as the cold war continues, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for de- 
cent Americans, humane enough to pre- 
fer peace to an egocentric national honor, 
to be outspokenly and genuinely anti- 
Communist.” They contrast our sup- 
posed hysteria about communism to the 
British, whom they envy because of the 
ease with which they can discuss alterna- 
tives to nuclear war, ranging from uni- 
lateral disarmament to diplomatic ma- 
neuvers “aimed at easing particular 
points of tension in the cold war.” 

The next author, Mr. Warburg, con- 
tinues along the same tack in a sup- 
posed “reexamination of American for- 
eign policy.” He claims that our alliance 
with Chiang Kai-shek is an element of 
weakness, and decries former President 
Eisenhower's dependence on the Penta- 
gon, the Treasury and the Bureau of the 
Budget. He pleads for disarmament un- 
der world law, which of course would re- 
quire to his mind a change in our policies 
with respect to Red China, Outer Mon- 
golia and the presently divided nations 
of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. No- 
where in this study is Red China referred 
to as anything other than the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Warburg states that “from the West- 
ern point of view, West Berlin is of no 
particular value.” He favors reunifica- 
tion of Germany at the price of its mili- 
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tary neutralization. He feels that we 
should recognize that “withdrawing from 
Europe and liquidation of our bases is 
what we eventually want to do.” He 
favors withdrawal of our opposition to 
Red China’s admission to the U.N. and 
liberalization of our “restrictive trade 
policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Speaker, America’s strength and 
purpose could well be ended for all time 
by pronouncements such as these. I 
only trust that the American people are 
not as naive as several of their elected 
representatives have been by being taken 
in by writing of this nature. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
with the critical analysis of “The Liberal 
Papers,” I would like to join my col- 
leagues in examining Prof. Quincy 
Wright’s ideas for strengthening the 
United Nations. He feels that “the 
worse the behavior of a state the more 
important that it be a member of the 
United Nations.” He urges “recognition 
by the United States and admission to 
the U.N. of Red China, both Germanys, 
both Koreas and both Vietnams. Self- 
determination for Taiwan and Berlin 
and incorporation in mainland China of 
the offshore islands of Matsu and Que- 
moy should be provided for, and the 
way should be left open for eventual 
union of the now divided states by nego- 
tiation between their governments.” 
Perhaps this would strengthen the 
United Nations, but at whose expense? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen responsi- 
ble for this study may strongly believe 
in the points it advocates. However, 
most Members of this body, I trust, join 
me in opposition to concepts urging, first, 
unilateral disarmament; second, recog- 
nition of Red China and her admission 
to the U. N.; third, abandonment of West 
Germany; fourth, unilateral abandon- 
ment of atomic testing; fifth, reliance 
on conventional weapons alone; sixth, 
increased trading with the enemy; sev- 
enth, increased negotiation with the en- 
emy with no adequate preparation; 
eighth, sharing military secrets with the 
enemy; ninth, abandoning the hopes of 
the captive nations; and, tenth, a naive 
view of Red Chinese as mere agrarian 
reformers and of the Russian Commu- 
nists as friendly coexistors, leading to a 
policy of mere release of tensions 
throughout the world at any cost to our 
economic and military security. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that 
more than a handful of my colleagues 
feels that the cold war is a misunder- 
standing. I cannot believe that many 
share the views of these authors that 
we are better Red than dead. We can 
remain alive, and we can remain free. 
But in this life-or-death struggle there 
is no room for shyness about our deter- 
mination to survive regardless of the am- 
bitions of other states. The American 
people, and their leaders in Government, 
must rid themselves of bad conscience 
about the requirements of survival and 
victory in the cold war and find anew 
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the confidence to assert American and 
free-world supremacy. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues 
have taken the floor today to protest 
against the schemes of those so-called 
experts who wrote the papers to be pub- 
lished tomorrow on behalf of the liberal 
project. We Republicans in the House 
have a special interest in this technique, 
since within a month’s time the House 
Republican policy committee’s subcom- 
mittee on special projects will present on 
the floor of this House a study on “Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy and Free World 
Supremacy.” 

It will become a public document and 
will rely on background study papers by 
over 50 academic and professional ex- 
perts on foreign policy. Several of our 
Members will stand before their col- 
leagues and factually spell out positive 
recommendations for an effective and 
practical foreign policy for all Amer- 
icans. While the contributing experts 
range from one extreme to the other in 
philosophy, background, and policy sug- 
gestions, we have rejected the impracti- 
cal and culled the best ideas, criticisms, 
and proposals from these study papers. 
We have not accepted willy-nilly every 
idea, regardless of its effect on the capa- 
bilities of the free world in its present 
struggle against communism. As we did 
in “American Strategy and Strength” 2 
years ago, we will enunciate policies de- 
signed to strengthen and not hobble 
America. 

In contrast, the study foisted upon the 
American public by the leaders of the 
liberal Democratic Party contains poli- 
cies which will cause the four horsemen 
of famine, war, pestilence, and death to 
once more visit America and the world, 
if they are adopted. The famine of posi- 
tive policies in the administration will 
continue. The pestilence visited upon 
us by an enemy sworn to bury us will 
result, The war of a strong enemy 
against a weakened and divided free 
world may ensue. And the death of 
freedom as we know it today could well 
be the end result. 

The papers have been written and the 
American people can well recognize that 
their ideas are crippling to the cause of 
the free world. They represent the com- 
bined judgment of a good proportion of 
our Democratic membership. They were 
written and approved by various persons 
now in or close to the administration. 
If the Democratic Party is to be taken 
over or has been taken over by appeasers 
of this ilk, it is well nigh time that the 
American people be informed so that 
in the all-important congressional elec- 
tions of 1962 the party of responsibility 
in foreign as well as in domestic policies 
may properly replace them. 

We believe that this open, frank type 
of discussion is important to the two- 
party system, and we feel that operating 
through our policy committee we can 
give the American people a real insight 
into the basic principles and objects of 
our Republican Party. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 

CVIII——271 


I yield. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for his comment. I want to say 
that the purpose he is serving here to- 
day and the purpose that my Republican 
colleagues are serving in making this 
information available to the House of 
Representatives and the public is very 
valuable. I commend the gentleman in 
view of the fact that the last time the 
Republicans in the House of Represent- 
atives did this, most of them got beat; 
and I want to say that is the greatest 
public service that Members who par- 
ticipated in that particular operation 
performed for the Congress and for the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman that I do not believe 
his remarks are borne out by the facts. 
He will find that not a single one of the 
Members who took part in that study of 
American strategy was defeated; on the 
contrary he will find that the majority 
of them increased their margin of sup- 
port. 

Let me further point out that the mi- 
nority gained 22 seats in the House of 
Representatives. We are proud of these 
policy studies that are carried out by 
the Republican policy committee. I be- 
lieve that the remarks the gentleman 
made are certainly out of order. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, if fighting 
Communists defeats any Member we are 
not afraid of them on this side; maybe 
they are on the other side. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I think this is a healthy discussion and 
debate, and I hope that those Members 
who do not have the opportunity of hear- 
ing these papers will take the oppor- 
tunity of reading them and so advance 
the debate in that fashion. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I would just like to say to 
the gentleman who was interested in 
fighting communism that in my opinion 
each one of us who fights down here in 
the well by doing a lot of talking are 
not doing any effective fighting like some 
of us do back in the precincts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
know that that was a contribution to 
the debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we all recognize that there is room for 
an honest difference of views in respect 
to some of the considerations underlying 
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the administration’s proposal to provide 
health insurance for the aged through 
the social security system. But, Mr. 
Speaker, when I hear this proposal sub- 
jected to the irresponsible charge that 
it would impair the quality of medical 
care of our older people—and eventually 
for people of all ages—I am impelled to 
rise to answer that charge. 

I am very much concerned about the 
quality of medical care provided to the 
people of this country and I believe that 
every Member of this body has the same 
concern. None of us would support any 
measure that would impair the quality 
of medical care. Therefore, I have been 
spending some time investigating this 
proposal. I have carefully read the 
statements of those who testified—both 
for and against the bill—when the Ways 
and Means Committee held public hear- 
ings last summer and I have talked 
with a number of these people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
proposed health insurance plan would 
actually improve the quality of medical 
care. Those who repeat the allegation 
that the administration’s proposal would 
somehow lower the quality of medical 
care are quite vague when it comes to 
specifics. They usually start off by 
bragging that this country has by far 
the best medical care in the world. Is 
this really so? Is the medical care 
available in this country of such unim- 
peachably high quality that we can boast 
about it and even go so far as to be com- 
placent and not seek for improvement? 
Ido not believe so. I do not mean to say 
that good medical care is not available 
in this country—certainly some of the 
best doctors, medical training facilities, 
and hospitals in the world are located 
here, but it does not take much com- 
parison of vital statistics to reveal that 
there are some shortcomings, 

Two indications of the quality of care 
are life expectancy at birth and the 
infant mortality rate. Unfortunately, in 
these two basic criteria our country does 
not stand as high in comparison with 
other countries in the world as many 
believe and all would hope. In nine 
countries for example, a smaller propor- 
tion of live-born infants die before they 
reach age 1 than is true in the United 
States. Within our own country the in- 
fant mortality rates are not by any 
means uniform for all Americans. One 
good example of this lack of uniformity 
is that about twice as high a proportion 
of Negro babies as white babies fai] to 
live as long as 1 year. As to the second 
basic criteria—life expectancy at birth 
I regret to say that there too we are not 
the leader. In at least six countries, life 
expectancy at birth is longer than in 
the United States. 

There are other indications of the kind 
of care available that could stand a bit 
of scrutiny. It is no secret that few 
nursing homes are capable of providing 
health care of even minimum acceptable 
quality. According to the State agen- 
cies responsible under the Hill-Burton 
Act for conducting annual inventories of 
medical facilities, 4 out of every 10 nurs- 
ing home beds are unacceptable because 
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of fire or health hazards. A much 
higher proportion of the nursing home 
beds would fail to meet even minimal re- 
quirements for quality of care if such 
factors as the adequacy of their food 
service and nursing services were also 
taken into account. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
generally low quality of nursing homes. 
The rapid growth of nursing homes has 
taken place without the benefit of gen- 
erally accepted criteria for satisfactory 
operation and, indeed, without an under- 
standing of the skilled nursing home’s 
role in health care. Patients in nursing 
homes generally are not able to pay for a 
higher level of care than they are get- 
ting—about half the people in nursing 
homes are public assistance recipients. 

All too frequently there are different 
standards of hospital service for the rich 
and the poor. Despite the confident 
complacency of many people, many in- 
digent persons do not get any care at all 
or get care of substandard quality. Let 
us be aware that the majority of people 
over age 65 are in an income class which 
is unable to pay for satisfactory care. 
The median income for an aged couple is 
only slightly over $2,500 a year and for 
single aged people—most are widows— 
the median is only a little over $1,000. It 
is not hard to understand why aged peo- 
ple may not be getting high-quality med- 
ical care. They cannot afford it. 

Now let us consider the plan that is 
said by the gentleman from Missouri and 
some of its other opponents to seriously 
threaten the present quality of our med- 
ical care. First of all, the provisions of 
this bill were drafted with the advice and 
counsel of physicians whose greatest con- 
cern is to improve the quality of medical 
care in the United States. The Public 
Health Service, which is charged with 
the responsibility of seeking ways to im- 
prove the Nation’s health, participated in 
drafting the measure. The views of emi- 
nent physicians in various fields of 
medicine were sought and are reflected 
in the bill. If one thing is crystal clear, 
it is that the objective of those who de- 
veloped the measure was to improve, not 
impair, the quality of medical care. 

What of the proposed program itself? 
Just how would it operate to protect or 
improve quality of care? While the plan 
would in no way dictate or control how 
hospitals or other providers of services 
would operate, it would set up certain 
conditions that would have to be met by 
those facilities to which payment could 
be made. 

The administration bill spells out the 
conditions that an institution must meet 
if it is to receive payments, but these 
conditions describe basic elements which 
responsible professional people insist are 
necessary for a setting in which adequate 
care can be provided. The Secretary 
would have the authority to prescribe 
conditions of participation in addition 
to those spelled out in the bill only where 
they are necessary in the interest of the 
health and safety of beneficiaries. One 
of the listed conditions that an institu- 
tion would be required to meet to receive 
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payment for hospital services is to pro- 
vide 24-hour nursing service rendered 
or supervised by registered professional 
nurses. This is nothing more than a 
statement of one of the things an insti- 
tution must do if it is to be called a 
hospital. 

The conditions of participation in the 
administration bill are necessary to pro- 
vide assurance that the program would 
not undercut the efforts of the Joint 
Commission on the Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals—of which the American Medical 
Association and the American Hospital 
Association are members—or Blue Cross 
organizations and State agencies to im- 
prove the conditions in hospitals and 
nursing homes. The bill provides for 
the States and professional organizations 
interested in the advancement of quality 
care to give their advice and to take 
part in administration. 

It seems to me to be very significant 
that the proposal is endorsed by such 
an organization as the American Public 
Health Association—a professional or- 
ganization which takes a primary in- 
terest in the health of the Nation and 
includes some of the physicians most 
skilled in this field. Another important 
supporter is the Group Health Associa- 
tion of America, whose member groups 
provide care to 5 million Americans. In- 
dividual physicians such as Dr. Dean A. 
Clark, director of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Dr. Martin Cherkasky, 
director of Montefiore Hospital, New 
York City, Dr. Paul Dudley White, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's heart specialist, and 
many others support it. Let me read 
to you the words of Dr. Philip R. Lee, 
an eminent member of the California 
Medical Association, who testified before 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
behalf of more than 70 physicians of 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

Dr. Lee testified that the measure “if 
passed into law in its present form, will 
improve the quality of medical care serv- 
ices available to the great majority of 
our aged because it will: first, remove 
the fear of catastrophic medical care 
costs; second, promote earlier utiliza- 
tion of medical care services since the 
fear of possible high costs will be re- 
moved; third, permit continuity and co- 
ordination of the aged person’s care by 
his own personal physician; fourth, 
stimulate improvement in the standards 
of the care provided in our hospitals and 
nursing homes; and fifth, make avail- 
able medical care, such as rehabilitation, 
presently unavailable to many aged be- 
cause they cannot pay for it. 

Dr. Lee pointed out that the plan will 
provide the great majority of aged 
Americans, regardless of their place of 
residence, access to the available medical 
care services. It will provide a uniform- 
ity of access so that an individual may 
move from one State to another without 
losing this privilege. 

He stated: 


The method of financing protects the pru- 
dent members of our society by requiring 
practically everyone to have some financial 
protection after age 65 for certain expensive 
medical care services, while other available 
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programs require the prudent person who 
has purchased his own health insurance to 
pay part also of the cost for the medical 
care of the less prudent through the general 
tax mechanism and various public assistance 
programs, 


I am particularly amazed by the no- 
tion that health insurance for the aged 
under social security would have disas- 
trous effects on everybody—young and 
old alike. People who say such a thing 
have attempted to base their argument 
on the assumption that the program— 
and all the evils they say are in it—will 
be extended to younger age groups and 
eventually to people of all ages. As have 
been so many of the arguments of so 
many of the opponents of health insur- 
ance, this too is an interesting exercise 
in illogic—an argument with a built-in 
rebuttal. The health insurance proposal 
would be a first step toward extending 
coverage to people of all ages only if first, 
they were dissatisfied with present pri- 
vate methods of providing medical care 
not only for the aged but for everyone; 
and, second, people found the small 
amount of Government participation 
and financing of medical care for the 
aged so much better than what is pro- 
vided in the private sector that the pro- 
gram would be expanded to cover all of 
the population and to cover more sery- 
ices. In effect, then, what the opponents 
say is that the program will be so bad 
that everyone will want it. Actually, 
there is no reason to believe that younger 
people will want or need to be covered by 
such a program as is proposed for the 
aged. Private voluntary methods show 
good indication of being adequate to pro- 
vide protection for younger people. If 
private voluntary methods are relieved 
of the problem of trying to protect the 
aged against the cost of medical care 
they can do an increasingly better job 
for younger people and so avoid any need 
for a Government health insurance pro- 
gram for everyone. 

I invite the opponents of health in- 
surance for the aged to reexamine what 
they have heard from the gentleman 
from Missouri and others about quality 
of care under the proposed health insur- 
ance plan. I am very glad they are con- 
cerned about the exceedingly important 
subject of good medical care, and I want 
them to be assured that the health-in- 
surance program will protect and im- 
prove the quality of medical care in this 
country. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order I have for today be vacated and 
that I may address the House for 60 
minutes on Monday, next, following the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a copy of 
a bill, together with a chart explain- 
ing the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced today a measure that will provide 
medical care insurance for every elderly 
American who wishes protection from 
the expenses of medical care. 

My bill is based upon tax incentives 
and Government assistance that will 
permit every American age 65 or over to 
take fullest advantage of the free enter- 
prise health insurance system of this 
country and the services of our hospitals 
and the medical profession, 

Unlike any other legislative proposal, 
my bill will offer protection to every aged 
American, and each may choose, beyond 
the broad basic plans spelled out in the 
bill, the kind of coverage best suited to 
his circumstances. 

If enacted it should remove any appre- 
hension or worry that may trouble our 
fellow citizens who do not know how 
they can support the cost of sudden or 
prolonged illness in their old age. 

I am introducing this legislation be- 
cause I am convinced that we have a 
problem in America in respect to medi- 
cal care for older citizens and I am con- 
vinced that something must be done to 
raise that problem out of the political 
controversy now surrounding it, and ex- 
pedite its solution. 

My mail every day contains an ex- 
ample of how major medical expenses 
can wipe out the savings of an elderly 
couple, or leave the surviving spouse un- 
able to discharge the obligations arising 
from a prolonged illness without strip- 
ping himself of all of his assets, includ- 
ing in some cases his home. 

Frequently I receive letters that begin 
like this: 

I am conservative by nature, but I am be- 
ginning to believe we must accept President 
Kennedy’s social security approach to medi- 
cal care because of a problem I have just 
encountered. My old neighbor is unable to 
pay her doctor bill. 


And there I stop, for it is obvious my 
well-intentioned friend does not realize 
that the Kennedy approach to medical 
care, as embodied in the King-Ander- 
son bill, would not pay his friend’s doc- 
tor bill. 

People who are receiving social secu- 
rity benefits write to me and relate 
stories of serious and sudden illness 
which required prolonged treatment and 
they report that they simply cannot pay 
out of the pittance they receive. But 
they do not realize that the provisions 
of the King-Anderson bill would leave 
them little if any better off than they 
are now. 

Nevertheless, these letters do reveal 
the extent of the problem and the very 
general feeling that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment must take the lead in doing 
more than we have done as yet to help 
the growing number of Americans who 
reach and live beyond age 65. 

This is a problem that has been dis- 
cussed time and again in the House, and 
I have yet to see a satisfactory solution 
that first, is in keeping with the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system while second, 
providing adequate medical care for the 
special problems of the aging. 

Mine is the first suggestion I have 
seen that provides for everyone, takes 
fullest advantage of the remarkable 
growth of our health insurance system, 
and preserves freedom of choice for the 
individual. 

As we know, the administration pro- 
posal to make health insurance a part 
of the social security system leaves out 
2 or 3 million of our most needy citizens, 
while it includes many in very com- 
fortable circumstances who have no need 
for this kind of program. 

Further, the administration proposal 
provides only limited hospitalization and 
nursing services, requiring the individual 
to pay $10 per day for the first 9 days 
of hospitalization. I know many elderly 
people in Ohio whose social security 
benefit is $50 or $60 per month. How 
can they be expected to meet this 
requirement? 

Experts tell me that the benefits in the 
administration proposal would cover 
only about 30 percent of the annual 
average medical expenses of a man or 
woman over 65. 

How disappainting it would be to these 
good citizens if the King bill should be 
enacted. Can you conceive the extent of 
of their disillusionment when they found 
that the legislation so widely publicized 
and in which they had such faith pro- 
vided so little. 

Finally, with regard to the adminis- 
tration proposal, I am convinced that it 
is nothing more than the foot-in-the- 
door, or the nose of the camel under the 
tent, and that it would lead inevitably to 
the nationalization of medicine and a 
decline in the quality of medical care in 
the United States. 

I have seen medical care in the nations 
of Europe where socialized medicine is 
the vogue, and in the Soviet Union, and 
I know from personal observation that it 
cannot compare with the high standards 
of American medicine. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


My bill creates no new Federal agency. 
It permits no Federal control of hos- 
pitals. It will encourage the medical 
profession to continue the progress that 
has made it outstanding in the world. It 
will take advantage of the free enter- 
prise health insurance system that now 
covers 53 percent of all Americans over 
65 under a variety of insurance pro- 
grams that permit each of us almost 
unlimited choice. This is in the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

I would provide a tax credit for the 
cost of premiums on an approved medi- 
cal care insurance, up to $125. This 
amount would be subtracted from the 
Federal income tax each individual owed 
the Government. 
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The tax credit could be taken by any 
individual age 65 or over who buys in- 
surance for himself or his spouse, or by 
any relative who buys the insurance for 
an individual over 65, or by an employer 
who buys it for retired employees over 
age 65. 

We would encourage people to look 
out for themselves and many would wish 
to buy insurance during their working 
years which could be carried, with the 
benefit of this tax credit, on a guaran- 
teed renewable basis. 

We would encourage sons and daugh- 
ters, nephews, sisters and brothers to 
help their relatives by providing health 
insurance. 

We would encourage what is already 
a growing practice in American indus- 
try—the protection of retired employees 
on a group basis by their former em- 
ployers. 

These provisions would cover the vast 
majority of Americans aged 65 or over, 
but I do not intend to forget 2 or 3 mil- 
lion others who may have no Federal 
income tax liability, no relatives, no em- 
ployer enrolled in a program of this kind. 

The basis of this bill is that each in- 
dividual over age 65 who wishes protec- 
tion will file a Federal income tax re- 
turn each year. 

For those who have a tax credit, there 
is no problem. 

For those whose tax is less than the 
amount of the allowable tax credit, in- 
cluding those who have no income tax 
to pay, my bill authorizes issuance of 
a medical care insurance certificate, by 
the Treasury Department, which may be 
used by the individual to pay the pre- 
miums on a medical care policy, and 
which will be redeemed by the Treasury, 
in an amount not exceeding $125, when 
presented by the insurance carrier. 

Those who have followed the develop- 
ment of this idea since I announced it 
in January will note that I have elimi- 
nated reference to a proposed income 
limitation. The tax credit will have 
great significance for the man of low 
income, and progressively less signifi- 
cance as income increases. Therefore, 
it seems to me that a tax credit pro- 
gram does not require an income limita- 


tion. 
BASIC INSURANCE PLANS 


My bill outlines two medical care in- 
surance plans. 

The first is a plan under which all of 
the covered expenses are paid by the in- 
surance carrier. There is no deductible 
feature such as is required in the King 
bill. An individual in the most dire 
financial circumstances could have good 
medical care with this basic plan. 

The second is a more extensive plan 
of the major medical type, involving 
coinsurance not to exceed 25 percent and 
a deductible. 

I have consulted with many people in 
the insurance industry, and I have been 
assured that either of these can be of- 
fered to an individual age 65, regardless 
of his prior medical history, on a guaran- 
teed renewable basis, with a premium 
cost not exceeding $125. 

I am assured, furthermore, that these 
policies at a premium cost of $125 leave 
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little, if any, profit for the insurance car- 
rier. The diversity of policies offered by 
the insurance industry, by various group 
practice plans and by Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield can be adapted to these basic 
plans, and all have shown in the past 
their willingness to contribute to the so- 
lution of the problem of which we speak. 

In summing up, my bill offers every 
aged American the opportunity to have 
complete and meaningful medical care 
insurance, including payments for sur- 
gery and doctor’s services, through the 
free enterprise health insurance system, 
using the facilities of an existing Gov- 
ernment agency, with no possibility of 
Government interference in medicine. 

The administration proposal, on the 
other hand, helps only a part of the older 
population, offers only limited hospitali- 
zation and nursing services subject to a 
deductible item, and is most certainly 
the first step toward the deterioration of 
medical services in this Nation. 

I wish to include with my remarks the 
text of the bill and a table comparing its 
features with those of the King-Ander- 
son bill at this point: 


E.R. 10755 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for the medical care of 
the aged through the allowance of a tax 
credit as an incentive for health insurance 
coverage 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 

credits against tax) is amended by redesig- 

nating section 38 as section 39, and by in- 
serting after section 37 the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 38. Costs OF MEDICAL CARE FOR THE 
AGED. 


„(a) GENERAL RULE—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this subtitle for the tax- 
able year, an amount equal to the aggregate 
of the premiums paid during the taxable 
year by such individual under one or more 
qualified medical care insurance programs 
for the aged (as defined in subsection (d)), 
to the extent that the aggregate of such 
premiums does not exceed $125 for any one 
person covered by such program or programs, 
plus— 

“ (b) INDIVIDUALS ELIGIBLE FOR CREDIT.—The 
credit under subsection (a) shall be allow- 
able to a taxpayer only if— 

“(1) he is the beneficiary of the medical 
care insurance program involved and is 65 
years of age or over, or 

“(2) each beneficiary for whom the pre- 
miums were paid under such program is a 
person 65 years of age or over who bears any 
of the relationships to the taxpayer defined 
under section 152(a). 


For purposes of this section, an individual 
shall be considered to be 65 years of age 
or over throughout any taxable year if he has 
attained such age by the close of such 
year. 

“(c) COVERAGE CERTIFICATE. — Each in- 
surance carrier 8 a qualified medical 
care insurance for the aged (as 
defined in e ee (d)) shall issue, to 
each individual who is covered under such 
program, a medical care coverage certificate 
setting forth the name of the insured, the 
amount of the premium, and a certification 
that the coverage meets the requirements of 
this Act. The credit provided by subsection 
(a) shall be allowed for any taxable year 
only if such certificate or a copy thereof is 
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attached to the taxpayer's return for such 


ear. 

(d) DEFINITION OF Carrier. — Carrier“ 
means a voluntary association, corporation, 
partnership, or other nongovernmental or- 
ganization which lawfully offers a health 
benefits plan. 

“(e) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED MEDICAL 
CARE INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR THE AGED.—AS 
used in this section, the term ‘qualified med- 
ical care insurance program for the aged’ 
means a program, offered by one or more in- 
surance carriers operating in accordance 
with State law, providing protection under 
guaranteed renewable insurance for indi- 
viduals 65 years of age or over against the 
costs of medical care (as defined in section 
213(e)) through a system of benefits in- 
cluding either— 

“(1) a plan providing benefits which may 
not be less than: 

“(A) $12 for hospital room and board 
charges per day of confinement and $1,080 
for all days of confinement in a calendar 
year; 

“(B) $120 for hospital ancillary charges in 
any calendar year including any such charges 
in connection with surgery or emergency 
treatment on an out-patient basis; 

“(C) $6 for convalescent hospital room and 
board charges per day of confinement and 
$186 for all days of confinement in any one 
calendar year, immediately following con- 
finement in a general hospital; 

“(D) surgical charges according to a fee 
schedule with a $300 maximum; or 

“(2) A plan providing payment at the rate 
of not less than 75 percent of the following 
covered medical expenses after a deductible 
and subject to a maximum as specified in 
(B) below: 

“(A) covered medical expenses must in- 
clude at least the following: 

(i) hospital room and board charges equal 
to the hospital's customary charges for semi- 
private accommodations; 

„(ii) hospital ancillary charges including 
any such charges in connection with surgery 
or emergency treatment on an out-patient 
basis; 

(ui) $6 for convalescent hospital room 
and board charges per day of confinement 
immediately following confinement in a 
general hospital and $540 for all days of 
confinement in any one calendar year; 

“(iv) surgical charges according to a fee 
schedule with a $300 maximum; 

“(v) $5 per call for physician’s services, 
other than for surgery or post-operative 


care; 

(„i) $16 for professional (registered) 
nursing charges per day and $480 for all 
days in any one calendar year; 

(vii) charges for drugs and medicines 
which require a doctor’s prescription; diag- 
nostic X-rays and other diagnostic and labo- 
ratory tests; X-ray, radium, and radioactive 
isotope treatment; blood or blood plasma not 
donated or replaced; anesthetics and oxygen; 
and rental of durable medical or surgical 
equipment such as hospital beds or wheel- 
chairs; or 

“(B) payment of benefits for the foregoing 
charges may be subject to either 

“(i) a deductible of not more than $100 
in a calendar year and a lifetime maximum 
of not less than $5,000; 

(ui) a deductible of not more than $200 in 

a calendar year and a lifetime maximum of 
not less than $10,000; 
If a medical care insurance program which 
is otherwise qualified under the preceding 
provisions of this section offers protection 
for individuals under age 65 as well as those 
65 and over, such program shall be consid- 
ered a ‘qualified medical care insurance pro- 
gram for the aged’ for purposes of this sec- 
tion but only with respect to beneficiaries 
who are 65 years of age or over. 

“(f) CREDIT IN CASE oF CERTAIN EMPLOY- 
ERS.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
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Secretary or his delegate, if any employer 
provides protection against medical costs for 
its retired employees who are 65 years of 
age or over, by purchasing coverage for such 
retired employees under one or more quali- 
fied medical care insurance programs for the 
aged, such employer shall be entitled to a 
credit against the tax imposed by this sub- 
title equal to the amount of the credit to 
which it would be enttiled under subsection 
(a) (1) if it were an individual taxpayer and 
such retired employees were persons de- 
scribed in subsection (b) (2). 

“(g) INDIVIDUALS Not DERIVING FULL BENE- 
rit From Crepir.—IiIn the case of any indi- 
vidual— 

“(1) who is 65 years of age or over, 

“(2) whose tax under this subtitle for the 
taxable year will be less than $125 (as esti- 
mated in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary or his delegate), and 

“(3) who is not the beneficiary of a quali- 
fied medical care insurance program for the 
aged, 
the Secretary shall upon application by such 
individual issue to him a medical care in- 
surance premium certificate which may be 
used by him in purchasing coverage under 
such a program and will be redeemed for 
cash by the Secretary when presented by an 
insurance carrier who certifies that it was 
accepted in payment of the premiums on 
such a program. The amount for which 
any certificate will be redeemed under the 
preceding sentence shall be the amount of 
the premiums payable on the program for 
the year or $125, whichever is less, reduced 
by the amount (if any) of the individual's 
tax for such year as estimated under clause 
(2) of such sentence and further adjusted 
(unless such an adjustment would be in- 
equitable or impose undue hardship) to take 
account of any amounts by which benefits 
made available to such individual under this 
subsection in previous years were greater 
or less than they would have been if the 
estimate under such clause (2) for such 
years had been correct. No certificate under 
this subsection shall be issued to any in- 
dividual for any taxable year unless he 
furnishes the Secretary with satisfactory 
proof of his compliance with clauses (1), 
(2), and (3) of the first sentence. 

“(h) Crepir Nor To Cause REFUND OF 
Tax.—The credit allowed by this section shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year, reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowable under 
sections 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 
34 (relating to credit for dividends received 
by individuals), 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), and 37 (relating to retire- 
ment income). 

„) RecutaTions—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations (in- 
cluding regulations providing for the appli- 
cation of this section in the case of joint 
returns) as may be necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
IV is amended by striking out 
“Sec. 38. Overpayments of tax.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 38. Costs of medical care for the aged. 
“Sec. 39. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 2. Section 213 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction for 
medical, dental, etc., expenses) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) EXCLUSION oF AMOUNTS ALLOWED As 
Crepir.—Any expense allowed as a credit un- 
der section 38 shall not be treated as an 
expense paid for medical care for purposes 
of this section.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 
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— See ee insurance under a choice of policies, the minimum benefits of which 
are described as plans 1 and 2. 
Bow plan 1 Bow plan 2 
yment of all charges is made by the 9 to a deductible feature with. not 
ae carrier) exceed 25 percent co ce) 1 
Hospitalization Hospital room and board up to 812 Hospital room and board equal to 
a aay and up to $1,080 in a 8 — — for semiprivate accommoda- 
year; other hospital charges including tions; other 1 including 
charges for surgical or emergency out- for surgical or emergency out- 
Senate reer treatment up to $120 in any patient treatment. 
calen 
Nursing homes Convalescent h hospital room and board | Convalescent hospital room and board 


Surgical ch; 


Surgeons’ and physicians’ 
fees, * schedule wi 


Diagnostic, laboratory, and 
X-ray services, 


Drugs and related require- 
ments. 


Financing method 


Total costs (estimate) 
of lack of (a) 


Everyone who reaches age 65 who wishes health insurance 


16.2 million (as of 1962) 
Medical care 


up to $6 E year 5 hopin to $186 in any 
wing discharge 


according to a fee 
a $300 maximum. 


When hospitalized as above 


Drugs used in hospitals 


Through tax credits for individuals who pay 28 own premiums or are covered by 
insurance paid for by near relatives or 
“medical care insurance certificates” for all others. 


Cost estimated to be comparable to other legislation, but difficult to 

precise information on amount of deductions now 

individuals over 65 which would be an offset against cost of tax credit; (b) knowl- 
edge concerning probable degree of participation. 
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Comparison of Bow and King-Anderson proposals for medical care 


Bow bill 


up to $6 per day, and up to $540 in any 
1 calendar 4 following discharge 


Up to $16 per day for registered nurse, 
and up to $480 in any 1 calendar year. 
Surgical charges acco g to a fee sched- 
ule with a $300 maximum, and $5 per 
call for gar than surgery or post- 
operative ca 

Diagnostic 8 and other diagnostic 
and laboratory tests; X-ray, radium, 
and radioactive isotope treatment. 


Charges for drugs and medicines which 
require a doctor’s ep eyo blood 
or blood plasma not 


donated or re- 


placed; anesthetics and o; ; rental 
01 durable medical or cal equip- 
ment such as hospital or wheel- 


former employers, and through issuance of 


dict because 
en by or for 


OASDI ble persons age 65 and over, including employed 
aged; also . rates i 
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King-Anderson 


dre 5 
ciaries and 0.5 million railroad retirees, 


ASDI 


Hows million (as of 1963). 


italization, nursing home and diagnostic care subject 
to to deductible charges enumerated below, 


r benefit period, with $10 


r day deductible re- 
for first 9 days, with a 


nimum deductible of 


"g 


180 days per benefit period, or 2 days for each unused hos- 
pital day up to a total of 150 units of service. 


240 visits a year; 234 visits for each unused hospital day: 


includes therapy and homemaker servicos; med 
me work, ete.; no prior hospitalization req 
one 


None. 


Provides for necessary laboratory tests and X-rays in a 
hospital, either on inpatient or outpatient basis, but re- 
quires $20 deductible for each diagnostic study on an 
outpatient basis. 

Only drugs used in hospital. 


Increases OASDI taxable wage base from $4,800 to $5,000 
1 with 1962; provides for rate increase beginning 
in 1963 of J of 1 percent of Ist $5,000 of em: be a iy wages; 
36 of 1 percent of Ist $5,000 for self-employe 

$1.1 billion, early year cost. 


1 Payment of benefits may be subject to either (1) a deductible of not more than $100 of not more than $200 in a calendar year and a lifetime maximum of not less than $10,000. 
in a calendar year and a lifetime maximum of not less than $5,000; or (2) a deductible 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1962 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VANIK] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, like every 
other Member of this body, I have en- 
deavored in the past several weeks to 
carefully weigh the provisions of H.R. 
10650, the Revenue Act of 1962. There is 
much in the bill that is desirable; there 
is much more that is not. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that the bad features 
of the bill are overwhelming. 

At the outset, the work on the bill was 
dramatized as an effort to close tax loop- 
holes and preserve the integrity of the 
income tax structure. While efforts were 
quite obviously made to calk tax seep- 
age in some areas, legislative bulldozers 
were used in the tax credit sections to 
break down the tax structure. The esti- 
mated tax loss of $1.8 billion is a modest 
price tag on the tax loss. These provi- 
sions pose a potential devastating threat 
of draining the Treasury of scores of 
billions of dollars. The loss in tax reve- 
nue could equal the Treasury losses from 
the fast tax writeoffs authorized during 
the Korean crisis. It is not good for the 
country on either the long-term or the 
short-term basis. 

The ostensible purpose of the tax 
credit sections is to “accelerate new in- 
vestment, to stimulate the production, 


sale, and use of new machines, new tools, 
and expanded facilities.” If this credit 
were to be made available as a standby 
emergency power—available for use 
when the Executive may deem it neces- 
sary in the national security—or in the 
event of a deep economic recession—it 
might have some merit. 

But how can it be justified as a perma- 
nent part of the Nation’s tax structure? 
With the steady improvement of business 
conditions—it does not appear that the 
use of the stimulant is now warranted. 
If this provision becomes law, it would 
serve to provide the basis for an indus- 
trial boom for the next year or two 
after which the buildup skirmish would 
settle down to an accepted tax loss with 
little beneficial effect on the Nation’s 
economy. When industry returns to its 
normal attitude toward business invest- 
ment, the tax credit will be of little effect 
with respect to expansion. 

While the tax credit will slash at tax 
revenues, it will also serve to remove tax- 
payers from the tax rolls—substantial 
taxpayers who will be able to completely 
escape taxation. In any year that a tax- 
payer spends $1,275,000 for almost any 
purpose except the acquisition of real 
property, he will be able to pocket $200,- 
000 or more in tax-free income. 

The legal intricacies of this provision 
should provide the basis of a real tax 


break. Does new investment include the 
purchase of entire businesses? What 
effect will this have upon merger, the 
steady concentration of industrial power, 
the weakened status of small business? 
A large, growing corporate structure can 
acquire total business operations each 
year and build the investment credit into 
an annual tax-saving benefit without 
contributing an iota to the Nation’s 
economic growth potential. What will 
preclude the periodic interchange of pro- 
duction facilities between several cor- 
porate structures as a permanent part of 
tax-saving barter? 

What real assurance do we have that 
this measure will make any substantial 
contribution to the economic growth 
claimed to be its advantage? As long 
as the provisions of the section fail to 
limit new investment to investment in 
newly created facilities, it is totally de- 
fective. The tax credit under this bill 
will serve as a tax break for mergers 
and acquisition. The government will, 
in effect, pay a tax bounty for merger or 
acquisition of existing property or equip- 
ment. This use of the tax credit will 
not create a single new tool or machine 
and will not provide an hour’s work for 
a single additional workman. 

As the Treasury is subjected to deeper 
cuts in revenues through the tax credit 
provisions, the increasing tax losses will 
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have to be replaced br the imposition of 
higher taxes upon those least able to 
pay—those who constitute the tax base. 

The sections relating to the withhold- 
ing of interest and dividends are equally 
as objectionable. It seems to me that 
mandatory reporting of such income by 
the payer to the Treasury Department 
should be given a trial. If every tax- 
payer is appraised of the fact that his 
dividend and interest income has been 
reported to the Treasury and reported 
to him at year end, the Treasury should 
be able to recover all revenues antici- 
pated by the withholding provisions. 
Taxpayer failure to report such income 
constitutes a serious violation of the law 
with severe penalties. 

My principal objection to the with- 
holding provision of the bill is that it 
will result in withholding of small 
amounts of interest to which the Gov- 
ernment has no claim. Although en- 
titled to a refund, millions of depositors 
with small accounts will not claim re- 
funds of withheld interest. How can 
they be expected to pay even $10 in 
fees for the services of a tax expert if 
the recovery or refund is less.. The 
withholding of interest in these small 
accounts will result in unjust enrich- 
ment to the Treasury. 

Over 12 million deposit accounts of 
less than $100 will earn less than $4 an- 
nually of which $1 or less will be with- 
held. Over 52 percent of the total de- 
posit accounts in banks and savings and 
loan associations are less than $1,000 of 
which less than $8 will be withheld. 

This type of withholding will create 
massive opposition to the entire income 
tax system which may ultimately lead 
to its demise. 


INDEMNITY PROVISIONS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 so as to ex- 
tend its indemnity provisions to cover 
certain nuclear incidents occurring out- 
side the United States under the AEC 
contractor program. 

On September 15, 1961, near the end 
of the last session, I introduced a similar 
bill, H.R. 9244, for the purpose of ob- 
taining comments from interested per- 
sons. Since then, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has received some 
suggestions and comments from inter- 
ested persons. This bill incorporates 
some of these suggested improvements. 

Sections 1 and 5 of this bill are iden- 
tical to the corresponding sections in 
H.R. 9244. Changes have been made in 
sections 2, 3, and 4, as described in a 
brief bill analysis. Without objection, 
I request that this analysis be inserted 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, through its Subcommittee on Re- 
search, Development, and Radiation, of 
which I am chairman, is planning to 
hold hearings next month on nuclear 
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reactor safety problems and liability and 
indemnity coverage. I am introducing 
this bill at this time in order that it 
may be studied by the AEC and other 
interested persons prior to the hearings. 
I hope that this bill, as well as H.R. 
9244, will be considered during the April 
hearings. J 

BILL ANALYSIS 

The general purpose of this bill is to 
make Price-Anderson Act indemnity 
coverage available in the AEC contrac- 
tor program for nuclear incidents oc- 
curring outside the United States, with 
certain limitations as described below. 

Section 1 of the bill amends section 
110 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, concerning the definition of 
“nuclear incident.” It is identical to 
Section 1 of H.R. 9244, as described in 
the bill analysis reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 15, 
page 19777. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
llr of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to establish two separate cate- 
gories of coverage depending primarily 
upon whether the incident occurs with- 
in or outside the United States. 

Clause (1) covers nuclear incidents oc- 
curring within the United States or in 
connection with the nuclear ship Sa- 
vannah. It extends coverage to the 
person with whom an indemnity agree- 
ment is executed and to any other per- 
son who may be liable for public liabil- 
ity. It is identical to clause (1) in the 
amendment to section llr proposed by 
H.R. 9244. 

Clause (2) with respect to nuclear in- 
cidents occurring outside the United 
States has been redrafted to more clear- 
ly cover contractors who qualify for in- 
demnification solely on the basis of par- 
ticipating in a joint project. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 
170d of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, by adding a proviso at the 
end of the second sentence. This pro- 
viso states that in the case of nuclear 
incidents occurring outside the United 
States, the amount of indemnity pro- 
vided by the Commission shall not ex- 
ceed $100 million. 

The act currently provides an indem- 
nity of $500 million to cover incidents 
occurring within the United States or in 
connection with the nuclear ship Savan- 
nah, The figure of $100 million for inci- 
dents outside the United States is con- 
sidered reasonable because this is the 
maximum amount generally provided by 
countries other than the United States 
as indemnity for nuclear incidents with- 
in their borders. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 
170e of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, by adding a similar pro- 
viso at the end of the first sentence. This 
proviso states that with respect to any 
nuclear incident occurring outside the 
United States and covered under the 
AEC contractor indemnity provisions of 
subsection 170d, the aggregate liability 
shall not exceed $100 million, together 
with the amount of financial protection 
required of the contractor. This limi- 
tation corresponds to the $100 million 
limitation on the indemnity under sec- 
tion 170d, and it is intended that there 
should be no gaps between the liability 
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exposure under 170e and the indemnity 
cn mms protection coverage under 

The limitation of liability, although 
lower than the $500 million limitation 
applicable in the United States, is con- 
sidered reasonable since it corresponds 
generally to the highest limitation ap- 
plicable in any country outside of the 
United States. Most countries develop- 
ing atomic energy limit liability for nu- 
clear incidents to a far lower figure. 

Section 4 of the bill also amends sec- 
tion 170e of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, to establish a single 
place of venue over all applications for 
limitations of liability in connection with 
incidents occurring outside the United 
States. The place of venue established 
is the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This change was also 
included in H.R. 9244. 

It is hoped that any foreign court will 
apply the $100 million limitation on lia- 
bility provided by subsection 170e. In 
any event, even if ignored by a foreign 
court, it shall be applied by the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Section 5 of the bill provides that as 
of the effective date of this act, the terms 
“nuclear incident” and “persons indem- 
nified” as used in existing indemnity 
agreements with AEC contractors shall 
have the meaning provided in sections 
1 and 2 of this bill. It is identical to 
section 5 in H.R. 9244. 


LET’S KEEP SOYBEANS OUT OF 
GOVERNMENT BINS 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduced a bill which would relate 
price supports on soybeans to market 
prices instead of parity. This legislation 
is needed to keep soybeans out of Goy- 
ernment bins. Under present USDA 
policy, soybeans are headed for the same 
trouble that now plagues wheat and the 
other feed grains. 

My bill would establish price supports 
for the 1963 soybean crop, and subse- 
quent crops, at 90 percent of the average 
market price received by farmers dur- 
ing the 3 preceding years. It would pro- 
hibit acreage allotments on soybeans and 
also prohibit net sales of Government- 
owned soybeans at less than 115 percent 
of current support price. 

As a result of Secretary Freeman’s 
action last year raising price support 
from $1.85 to $2.30, soybean production 
increased so sharply that heavy supplies 
will be carried over this year, despite 
costly giveaways of soybean oil. 

Secretary Freeman’s newly announced 
rate for 1962—$2.25—is not low enough 
to keep soybeans out of trouble, and we 
can expect the economic planners to de- 
mand acreage control if stocks continue 
to mount. This would indeed be a tragic 
development, because the soybean is the 
wonder grain that was selling well at 
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home and abroad and making money for 
farmers when Mr. Freeman took office. 

Mr. Freeman’s artificial pricing has 
soybeans headed for trouble, and the 
only way to prevent it is to keep price 
supports at a level which permits the 
private enterprise marketplace to 
operate. 

There has been a gradual but healthy 
increase in acreage planted and utiliza- 
tion of soybeans over many years. 

Farmers have insisted that soybeans 
be produced for a market and not for a 
Government bin or warehouse. They 
have insisted that price supports be kept 
at a relatively low level so as to permit 
the market to function and the product 
consumed at home and abroad. Soybean 
producers have insisted that support 
rates be kept low, relative to the troubled 
crops: such as wheat, corn, and other 
supported commodities in heavy surplus. 

Until 1961 producers’ wishes on price 
support for soybeans were generally 
agreed to by responsible USDA officials. 


PETBR FRANCISCO 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15 is the day which we of Massa- 
chusetts have set aside in tribute to 
Peter Francisco, a man who adopted our 
country as his home and who con- 
tributed his heart and soul to defend- 
ing America’s cause as have so many. 
He is extraordinary, though, for his 
feats and the circumstances of his life 
project him as the image of those who 
came to our shores early in our history 
and found a way of life worthy of risking 
their lives to perpetuate. 

Despite the relative historical ob- 
scurity of this famous Portuguese, Peter 
Francisco is a moving force in America’s 
drive for independence, a man whose 
impact upon his times is to be reckoned 
with, whose imprint upon our history 
should be properly noted. He is a man 
whose stature through the years grows, 
not so much for his deeds performed, as 
for the admirable trait of American 
character which he represents—that of a 
true patriot. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, before I came to 
the Congress of the United States, while 
I was still serving in the Massachusetts 
State Senate, I supported the measure 
which is now law, proclaiming March 15 
as Peter Francisco Day throughout the 
Commonwealth. For it was on this day 
in 1781 that Francisco put his patriotism 
to the ultimate test in mortal battle at 
Guilford’s Courthouse in Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Peter Francisco was not a native of his 
home State of Virginia. Neither for that 
matter, was he a native-born citizen of 
the United States. At the age of 6, 
friendless and alone, Peter was aban- 
doned on a lonely dock at Hopewell, Va. 
Who left him there is unknown. All that 
was known about him was that his fea- 
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tures and language indicated his Portu- 
guese origin. No more was known or 
considered. Fate here interceded and 
saw him adopted by Judge Anthony 
Winston, uncle of Patrick Henry, whose 
impassioned and immortal words must 
surely have inspired young Peter to his 
enlistment in 1776. For then, at the age 
of 16, he joined the 10th Virginia Regi- 
ment of Continental troops, thereby in- 
itiating as extraordinary a military 
career as can be found in the annals of 
the American Revolution. 

During his convalescence from a battle 
wound inflicted during the combat at 
Brandywine, the first of six such wounds, 
Francisco established his lifelong friend- 
ship with General Lafayette, a relation- 
ship which further imbued Francisco 
with his Nation’s cause. Twice more, at 
Monmouth in 1778 and Stony Point in 
1779, Peter was wounded in battle only 
to return once more to the task of Amer- 
ican independence. On March 15, 1781, 
the American and British collided in the 
famous and bloody battle of Guilford 
Courthouse in Greensboro, N.C. On this 
day, Peter Francisco slew 11 British 
soldiers before he himself was critically 
wounded and forced from the encounter. 
The accounts of his efforts at Guilford 
Courthouse became legendary through- 
out the American Army. Offered a com- 
mission in recognition of his courage, 
Francisco refused on the grounds that 
he was not sufficiently well educated. A 
monument is located on the site of Guil- 
ford Courthouse in the National Military 
Park, and on this tablet are related the 
exploits of Peter Francisco: 

A giant in stature, might, and courage, 
who slew in this engagement 11 of the enemy 
with his own broadsword, rendering himself 
thereby the most famous private soldier of 
the Revolutionary War. 


After the battle at Guilford Court- 
house, Peter Francisco’s military career 
continued, and he added further glory to 
his enviable record of courage and 
bravery. There is related an amusing 
incident at Ward’s Tavern which oc- 
curred just previous to Yorktown and the 
war’s end. Confronted and surrounded 
unexpectedly by nine British dragoons, 
Francisco refused to surrender to their 
demand for his silver shoe buckles, a 
cherished gift from his friend, Judge 
Winston. When one of the troopers dis- 
mounted, tucked his sword underarm 
and prepared to remove the buckles, 
Peter grasped the hilt of the sword, 
wrenched the saber free, and in almost 
the same motion, delivered an awesome 
blow, thereby splitting the solder’s head 
and neck in half down to his shoulders. 
The dragoons rushed him. One raised 
a pistol and fired pointblank at his head, 
the ball grazed Francisco’s side thus in- 
flicting his sixth wound, but one saber 
thrust severed the hand that fired the 
shot. Another musket was lowered at 
his head. It misfired. He grabbed the 
weapon, knocked the soldier from his 
horse, mounted the horse himself, and, 
rising in the stirrups with a great yell, 
feigned a summons for nonexistent 
help. The dragoons broke and, with 
sheer fright at the contemplation of 
more of the same treatment, scattered 
throughout the nearby woods in con- 
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fused panic. Francisco escaped down a 
back country road and easily eluded his 
would-be captors. He saw the British 
surrender at Yorktown soon after. 

Peter returned to his beloved Buck- 
ingham County at the end of the war and 
settled down to a relatively quiet life 
running a small store and tavern. He 
had made many friends during the con- 
flict. Such great American personages 
as John Marshall, Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, Nathaniel Greene, and 
Henry Clay speak admirably of Fran- 
cisco in their personal notes, calling him 
a man of considerable charm and wit 
and of great valor and strength. 

Undoubtedly, he is all of this. He is 
justly recognized through an engraving 
which hangs in Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall and depicts his encounter 
with Tarleton’s British dragoons at 
Ward's Tavern. Likewise, it is fitting 
and proper that in Massachusetts, in 
recognition of his contribution to our 
struggle for independence, March 15 an- 
nually is proclaimed as Peter Francisco 
Day. As a common soldier of the ranks, 
we recognize him even further for his 
representation of a spirit of those 
times—an admirable and desirous pa- 
triotism which is always so vital to a 
great society and people. As a native 
son of Portugal, Peter Francisco, like 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, of Poland, and 
Lafayette, of France, is respected and 
admired as an example of American soli- 
darity in time of national crisis. The 
same fervor of person and unshakable 
faith in the ideals of independence which 
motivated this great patriot to give so 
unselfishly of his soldierly services are 
typical of the contributions of the many 
native-born Portuguese Americans in 
our Nation’s proud history. We all, as 
Americans, are indebted to them as our 
ancestors were to Peter Francisco, for 
they, like him, are true Americans as 
well. True Americans who represent 
the American strength, fearless courage, 
and patriotic love of liberty. Mr. 
Speaker, I salute a great American, Peter 
Francisco. 


LIBERTY AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RousseLoT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 23, 1962, Mr. Willis Stone, chair- 
man of the National Committee for Eco- 
nomic Freedom, testified before a com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Legislature 
on behalf of House Joint Resolution 23 
by Representative James B. Urr of Cali- 
fornia. This resolution is commonly re- 
ferred to as the liberty amendment. 

Last year I distributed a questionnaire 
in my congressional district in which I 
asked: 

The proposed liberty amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution—the amendment has been 
introduced in the current session of Con- 
gress by Representative James B. UTT, Re- 
publican, of California, and is identified as 
House Joint Resolution 23—would do away 
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with the need for the Federal personal in- 
come tax by eliminating agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government which compete directly 
with private enterprise. Elimination of such 
agencies would decrease the budget needs of 
the Government by approximately $40 billion 
annually. Furthermore, proceeds from the 
sale of the assets of the agencies (the assets 
would be disposed of over a reasonable pe- 
riod of time) could be used to reduce the 
national debt—$262 billion is the estimated 
value of the assets. Do you think I should 
support the liberty amendment? 


The response was yes, 73.7 percent; 
no, 13.5 percent; no opinion, 12.8 percent. 

Believing that Members of Congress 
will be interested in Mr. Stone’s testi- 
mony, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to place it in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Any- 
one interested in additional comments 
on the liberty amendment should read a 
speech by Representative Urr entitled 
“The Chains of the Constitution,” which 
appeared in the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on March 16, 1961. 

Mr. Stone’s testimony is as follows: 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the South Caro- 
lina House of Representatives for affording 
me the opportunity of coming before you to 
discuss some of the monumental problems of 
taxing and spending which confront us. 

As a matter of identity, I am Willis E. 
Stone, chairman of the National Committee 
for Economic Freedom, 6413 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. I am also the pub- 
lisher of Fact Sheet which analyzes the 
functions and costs of various Federal agen- 
cies, and publisher of American Progress 
magazine which fosters a better understand- 
ing of our American Constitution. Through 
these activities I have had the opportunity 
of correlating a great deal of evidence which 
supports the resolution for the liberty 
amendment now pending before you as a 
concurrent resolution identified as House 
bill 1758. 

It has been said that I have accumulated a 
great deal of data on the subject of the Fed- 
eral individual income tax, and that I am 
an advocate of the repeal of the 16th, or 
income tax amendment. This is true, but it 
is equally true that we must first compre- 
hend the nature of taxes before we can ef- 
fectively discuss repeal or even the modi- 
fication of taxes in any area. 

Taxes have a legitimate function—to pay 
the cost of government. Taxes, unfortu- 
nately, have been much too low in recent 
years to pay the costs of government, de- 
spite the fact that taxes have put an 
inhuman burden on the backs of the Ameri- 
can people. This is self-evident as the Fed- 
eral Government has spent an average $12 
billion per year more than it has been able 
to gather in taxes during the past 20 years. 
As a result we find the national debt is $240 
billion greater than it was 20 years ago. 

Taxes are the price we pay for the govern- 
ment we get. If we are ever to solve the tax 
problem, we must solve it at the spending 
level. It is evident that if we were to re- 
peal the 16th (income tax) amendment at 
sunup this morning we would be in deep 
trouble before sundown. We would be faced 
with one of three very grim alternatives. 

First, we would face immediate national 
bankruptcy if we were to eliminate half the 
Nation’s revenue while leaving all the obli- 
gations in force. This would solve nothing. 

Second, we would face the nationalization 
of all land, business and wealth as govern- 
ment might take over the rest of these items 
to offset the loss of revenue through the in- 
come tax. This would be galloping commu- 
nism, and certainly is no solution to the 
problem. 
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The third alternative would be to quickly 
levy the same amount of taxes on the same 
people under a different title, which would 
solve Government’s dilemma without re- 
lieving the taxpayers in any way. 

There is only one logical solution to the 
taxing problem—that we should first reduce 
the costs of Government adequately to ac- 
commodate the loss of revenue. 

Fundamentally the liberty amendment 
now under consideration is not primarily in- 
volved with taxes. It was first proposed 
over 17 years ago when, as you will recall, 
Mr. Sewell Avery was physically removed 
from his office in Chicago. The then At- 
torney General of the United States justified 
that act by stating the Government can do 
anything not specifically prohibited to it by 
the Constitution.” This is a philosophy of 
“implied powers” entirely foreign to our way 
of life. 

One of the most dangerous ways in which 
the Federal Government has used “implied 
powers” is in the creation of more than 700 
Federal corporate activities which carry on 
business-type operations in direct competi- 
tion with private enterprise. 

The first section of the liberty amend- 
ment was framed to stop this abuse of 
power. It provides that: The Government 
of the United States shall not engage in 
any business, professional, commercial, 
financial or industrial enterprise except as 
specified in the Constitution.” 

This provision does not add to, nor sub- 
tract from, the original Constitution. It 
does, however, give positive force and ef- 
fect to terms of the Constitution by stipu- 
lation. General terms thus become specific 
and again enforceable by the American 
people, All four sections of the liberty 
amendment are similarly devised to attain 
this single purpose. There is nothing in the 
proposal which in any way would alter the 
basic provisions of the Constitution, but it 
is designed to plug the loopholes through 
which power has been usurped. It would 
restore the Constitution to full force and 
effect. 

It required a lot of research to illustrate 
the need for the amendment by first dis- 
covering the areas in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has usurped powers from the States 
and from the citizens, and then to document 
the extent of that usurpation, its cost in 
taxes and lost liberties, and the benefactions 
which would flow to Government and peo- 
ple by restoring the Constitution. In this 
quest we discovered the enormous magni- 
tude of the Federal invasion of private en- 
terprise and the tragic erosion of our his- 
torical concept of State sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over its internal affairs. 

We found this departure of Government 
from the basic functions of governing and 
regulating vast in scope and so tremendously 
extravagant that, if we were to invoke the 
terms of section No, 1 of the liberty amend- 
ment we would cut the costs of the Federal 
Government more than enough to compen- 
sate for revenue lost through repeal of the 
16th (income tax) amendment. Thus, by 
applying the terms of the liberty amend- 
ment, the expenditures of Government 
would be reduced more than the present 
yield of personal income, estate and gift 
taxes, which are the only taxes involved in 
the 16th amendment. 

Repeal of the income taxes would not strip 
the Government of revenue. It would leave 
the Federal Government all the revenue 
sources it ever had from the very beginning 
until 1913, such as corporate taxes, excises, 
imposts, duties, and a host of miscellaneous 
taxes which have always been within the 
power of the Federal Government. 

The States have a big stake in the liberty 
amendment. When the Federal Government 
gained access to the purse and earnings of 
the individual through the 16th amendment, 
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the individual lost much of his freedom, and 
the States lost their sovereignty. Every 
State is today suffering from this preemp- 
tion of their taxing powers by the Federal 
Government. 

The invasion of the States has many di- 
mensions. The Federal ownership of prop- 
erty within States has reached enormous 
proportions. In my home State of Califor- 
nia the Federal Government holds 48 per- 
cent of the land area, so we are, in reality, 
only half of the State we should be. Our 
problem is by no means the worst, as we find 
that Arizona is 75 percent federally owned. 
Nevada comes close to having no statehood 
at all, as the Federal Government owns 88.8 
percent of the State’s land area, letting the 
Governor, the legislature, and the people 
hold jurisdiction over only 11.2 percent of 
their State. This, assuredly, is not state- 
hood in the meaning of the Constitution. 

These are some of the problems which af- 
fect our States, and your State is not im- 
mune from the attack. What has happened 
in other States inevitably will happen in 
yours. And the pace at which the Federal 
takeover of land and wealth is accelerating 
is awe inspiring. In this last year the In- 
terior Department which, according to page 
236 of the 1961-62 Government Organization 
Manual holds custody of 750 million acres of 
land, has moved to put 65 million acres into 
deep freeze through the so-called wilderness 
bill. This, in effect, would remove this land 
forever from access by the American people, 

At the same time there has been a rash of 
demands for making national parks out of 
well developed and well populated areas. 
This has been noteworthy in Kansas, Mich- 
igan, and other States in Midwest, East, 
South, and West. Your State cannot be 
immune. 

These problems confronting the States 
have many faces. We cannot encompass all 
the alarums coming to us through the mul- 
tiplicity of attacks. Doctors are uncon- 
cerned about the real estate problems, 
builders have little in common with the 
problems of the insurance business, yet every 
facet of the many apparently unrelated 
problems is interlocked and, in greater or 
lesser degree, threatens the very existence of 
the individual States and their political sub- 
divisions. Strangely, the common denom- 
inator felt by everyone everywhere is taxes. 
This is where we all hurt, but to remove the 
agony we must get to the cause. 

Through our research we have identified 
more than 700 Federal agencies which are 
in direct competition with private eni 
although they have no constitutional au- 
thority for so doing. The list of these 
agencies, published in Fact Sheet, is the 
product of reading and cross-indexing ap- 
proximately 50 million words from official 
records. In this list adequate references 
make it possible for anyone to check the 
facts that they have earned a place on the 
list of agencies competing with private en- 
terprise. If we are to solve the tax problem 
we must first consider these invalid activities 
of the Federal agencies and evaluate the po- 
tential savings which can be achieved by re- 
moving them from direct competition with 
our citizens, as provided by section 1 of the 
liberty amendment. 

Case histories of the operations of some 
of these agencies, compiled by Fact Sheet 
provide shocking examples of the misuse of 
power which enabled the Federal bureauc- 
racy to undertake this strange business of 
encroachment upon private enterprise and 
private property, while compelling the 
American people to pay for their destruction 
through the channels of the income tax. 

Thirty-seven Federal agencies have been 
analyzed by Fact Sheet. Every single fact 
comes directly from the Federal budget and 
Federal documents of similar authenticity. 
In summarizing the losses identified by Fact 
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Sheet in these 47 specific cases we find that, 
although the Federal agency is not required 
to pay operating costs as private organiza- 
tions must do, and are not charged rent for 
the space they occupy, nor interest for the 
money they use, and are not required to pay 
taxes at any level, local, State, or Federal, 
they have managed to lose a total of $54,- 
870,704,410. We have over 700 agencies still 
to be analyzed. 

The agencies studied by Fact Sheet include 
names seldom known to the average person. 
Such a one is Abaca Production and Sales, 
the first in the series. This agency invaded 
four central American republies to engage 
in the agricultural business of growing 
Abaca, or Manila hemp. Fortunately this 
has been terminated at a total loss, but this 
at least terminates the sizable annual losses 
it incurred. 

There is the story of the Cuba Nickel Com- 
pany in which our Government involved $90 
million of our taxes in an attempt to develop 
a very low-grade nickel deposit in Cuba. 
Now Castro has it, and it will probably drain 
him as it did us. 

Another involves Eskimo dwellings, a 
lending program later meshed with several 
other similar Federal lending programs 
which have suffered a loss of more than 60 
percent of original capital, and the liquida- 
tion agony is not yet over. The loss to date 
in this group of lending programs exceeds 
a billion and a half of our tax dollars. 

Rama Road through the jungles of Nica- 
ragua is another. This might well become a 
permanent project because we built it once 
and started rebuilding it immediately after 
It was declared completed. 

The Texas City Tin Smelter, which lost 
fantastic quantities of our tax dollars in 
an attempt to corner the world's tin supply 
has finally been sold to private operators, 
putting it into profitable operation and pay- 
ing taxes, local, State, and Federal. 

The Sugar Act program is another excur- 
sion into the international control of eco- 
nomics by our bureaucrats. By Federal law 
your farmers may not grow sugar, except 
under a strict quota to protect the inter- 
national sugar cartel which supplies 46 per- 
cent of our domestic consumption of sugar. 
The cartel buys sugar on the world market 
at $64 per ton, selling it on the New York 
market at $128 per ton, for a net profit to 
them of $250 million per year. But this is 
not all. The Castro commotion brought to 
light the fact that our State Department 
had been paying the tyrants of Cuba $125 
million a year for the privilege of buying 
Cuban sugar. Add one more item. We pay 
approximately $80 million a year in taxes 
to police the American farmer to prevent 
him from growing sugar for domestic con- 
sumption. There can be no pretense of a 
free economy under these pressures, 

The list is long—and disgraceful. It in- 
cludes the improbable fact of the steam- 
heated tunnel on the Alaska Railroad, and 
how more than $10 billion was dissipated in 
the single year of 1948 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The list includes 
analysis of the deceptions practiced by TVA 
and Bonneville to invade private enterprise, 
involving us in the apparently irretrievable 
cost of approximately $4 billion to destroy 
taxpaying enterprises In these two areas 
alone, 

That a single one of these examples exist 
constitutes a major crime against the in- 
tents and purposes of the Constitution. The 
great number of such examples merely in- 
dicates the magnitude of the attack upon 
the American private enterprise system by 
Federal bureaucrats. It is one thing to pro- 
test these activities, to bemoan the condi- 
tions which have restricted personal free- 
dom and State sovereignty, and put upon us 
the inhuman taxload we now carry. But 
this business of feeling sorry for ourselves 
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is not an American trait. We believe in ac- 
tion—considered and logical action—to cor- 
rect that which we regard as a violation of 
our American tradition, history, and law. 
It does no good to cry over the recurring tax 
we must pay to sustain this condition. It is 
more to the point that we analyze the errors 
which have developed, devise the proper, legal 
methods for removing these errors, and 
evaluating the benefactions which will ac- 
crue to us as a result of applying the terms 
of the liberty amendment. 

When the Federal Government sells back 
to the American people the enterprises it now 
operates without constitutional authoriza- 
tion, the national debt will be cut more than 
20 percent. This is based on the anticipa- 
tion of a recovery of better than 25 percent 
of the valuation placed on Federal land and 
facilities by the Government Operation 
Committee itself. Cutting $65 billion or 
more from the national debt while restoring 
those properties to the tax rolls of com- 
munities, States, and the Nation, too, will 
eliminate interest and amortization charges 
on that portion of the national debt. This, 
in itself, would afford a tax saving of about 
$4 billion per year. 

If this vast amount, measured in billions 

which are beyond our understanding, seems 
impossible, it might be well to refer to pages 
241-246 of the 1961 Federal budget and learn 
that, as of June 30, 1960, funds already spent 
on major construction projects incomplete 
on that date amounted to approximately 
$614 billion. This again emphasizes the 
magnitude of the Federal attack upon pri- 
vate enterprise. 
The saving of $4 billion per year in inter- 
est and amortization charges just referred to 
is only the beginning in the savings potential 
under the liberty amendment. Each year the 
Federal corporate activities operating in 
direct competition with private enterprise 
manage to lose fantastic quantities of our 
tax dollars. In 1959 these losses amounted 
to more than $19 billion although the Fed- 
eral corporate activities operated all year 
long, in direct competition with taxpaying 
enterprises, on an interest-free, dividend- 
free, rent-free, and tax-free basis. These fan- 
tastic losses would vanish as the enterprises 
are restored to private ownership and State 
jurisdiction. 

These Federal corporate activities pay very 
little of the normal operating costs. It is 
estimated that more than $4 billion of the 
payroll of the Federal Government charged 
to the general fund provides the Federal cor- 
porate activities with free services. We have 
learned that it is “a rule of the thumb” in 
Government, as in industry, that $3 worth of 
goods, services, and facilities is required for 
every dollar of payroll. Thus, by selling these 
enterprises back to the American people from 
whom they were taken, more than $4 billion 
of payroll would be saved each year, and 
more than $12 billion in goods, services, and 
facilities, which makes that payroll opera- 
tive, would also be saved. 

The aggregate savings under the liberty 
amendment in such a year as 1959, the last 
full year of record we have analyzed, would 
approximate $45 billion. This is well sup- 
ported by the evidence accumulated through 
over 17 years of assembling data. 

This potential saving for 1959 of $45 billion 
is an amount of money $8 billion greater 
than all the income taxes gathered from all 
the American people during that same year. 

With such data as this it becomes crystal 
clear that, by getting the Federal Govern- 
ment out of direct competition with its own 
citizens, we can eliminate the 16th (income 
tax) amendment entirely, which is provided 
in section 4 of the liberty amendment. 

In the process your State and every State 
will again become sovereign over your do- 
mestic affairs, having jurisdiction of all 
things and activities within your boundaries, 
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exactly as the Constitution intended when 
designed by the Founding Fathers. 

And your people will be tremendously en- 
riched. No longer will they live in dread of 
the tax collector. Restored to self-reliance, 
they will get a full paycheck again, which 
means, in effect, that the take-home pay of 
American labor will be increased better than 
20 percent without changing the rate of pay 
by a single penny. This will solve the prob- 
lem of both producers and consumers, pro- 
ducing the greatest single advance in stand- 
ard of living ever achieved by mankind. 

The liberty amendment pending before 
you as House bill 1758 can achieve this 
restoration of Americanism, not because it 
adds something new to the Constitution or 
takes anything from it, but because it will 
give that precious original Constitution new 
force and effect. Instead of grinding the 
people down under an inhuman load of indi- 
vidual income taxes, those taxes and the 
need for them will be abolished. 

Instead of the Federal Government oper- 
ating at an average annual deficit of $12 
billion, as it has during the past 20 years, 
we can balance the budget, amply maintain 
our defense posture and all other essential 
and constitutionally authorized functions of 
Government, plus paying off the national 
debt at a rapid rate. 

Instead of the violent conflict between 
government and people regarding who shall 
own and operate the enterprises created by 
the people, we will have a government de- 
voted to protecting our lives and property. 

Instead of the Federal Government being 
the greatest pauper in history, and going 
deeper in debt each day, it will be returned 
to a solvent position and regain the 
of all nations and the affection of the Amer- 
ican people—and the affection of the citizen 
is the greatest asset any government can 


possess. 

This all adds up to the simple equation 
that—when we stop political competition 
with the private enterprises of the taxpayers, 
the tax problems will be solved. 

At the same time the sovereignty of the 
States will be restored, just as the Constitu- 
tion intended. 

It will restore international justice, confi- 
dence and honor. 

It will reestablish the American ideal of 
“equal 3 under law,“ with government 
back at its rightful job of governing and 
3 protecting our lives and property. 

will constitute a great rebirth of 
somes, making us free in fact, when we 
are brave enough to face the issue and do 
the job. 

Even the strife between labor and manage- 
ment will vanish when labor regains the full 
reward for toil by eliminating the with- 
holding tax. This will put a greater net 
increase into the pay envelope of labor than 
any politician or any labor leader ever dared 
suggest. 

These are the rewards which await us when 
we restore the Constitution. Enormous 
quantities of evidence, gathered from the 
official records support the liberty amend- 
ment in principle and practice. 

It staggers the imagination that so many 
benefactions to both government and people 
can arise from the restoration of economic 
justice and fiscal balance, yet all of our 
history and tradition verify these facts. We 
urge your support of the liberty amendment 
pending in Congress as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 23 and already approved by the States 
of Wyoming, Texas, Nevada, and Louisiana. 
It is in accord with your own history, your 
own tradition, with Calhoun, and Hayne and 
the host of great men who faced the same 
challenge before you today, and brought 
lustre and fame to your great State and 
freedom to your people. 

(Nore.—On February 16, 1962, Georgia 
became the fifth State to approve the liberty 
amendment.) 
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CITY OF HUNTINGTON PARK 
URGES CONGRESS TO INVESTI- 
GATE THE IRREGULARITIES IN 
SUPPLEMENTAL ACTIVITY 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RousseLoT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Senate bill 1969, a bill which would give 
permanent status to supplemental air 
carriers in the airline industry, has now 
gone to conference, As was pointed out 
to us yesterday when the rule to send 
the message to conference was under dis- 
cussion, Public Law 86-661 expired as 
of midnight last night. Thus supple- 
mental air carriers are now operating on 
a tenuous ground, 

Many of my colleagues from California 
and other parts of the country have be- 
come interested in the legislation as a 
result of the Arctic Pacific Air Lines 
crash in Toledo, Ohio, which claimed 
the lives of 16 members of the Cal-Poly 
football team—San Luis Obispo campus. 
The crash can be traced to poor safety 
practices and unsound financial man- 
agement, conditions which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and Federal Aviation 
Agency should have taken steps to cor- 
rect long before the crash occurred. 

A resolution of the City Council of 
Huntington Park, Calif., which was re- 
cently called to my attention, so closely 
relates to S. 1969 that I think it will 
be of interest to Members of Congress. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert the resolution at 
this point in the RECORD: 


RESOLUTION 4639 


Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
Huntington Park, Calif., urging Congress 
to deny passage of S. 1969 and H.R. 7318; 
to investigate irregularities in administra- 
tive procedures of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
and to establish adequate operational, 
financial, and managerial standards for 
supplemental air carriers 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States S.1969 enti- 
tled “An act to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, to provide for sup- 
plemental air carriers, and for other pur- 
poses,” and H.R. 7318 entitled “A bill to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, to provide for a class of supple- 
mental air carriers, and for other purposes”; 
and 

Whereas if enacted in its present form 
this pending legislation would legalize a class 
of air carriers now operating on a temporary, 
interim basis and regularly engaged in non- 
scheduled or charter passenger flights with- 
out previous investigation of financial re- 
sponsibility, reliability of management, 
safety of equipment, or previous operation 
experience; and 

Whereas the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board have heretofore 
exhibited a gross laxity in the granting of 
temporary certificates of convenience under 
section 1371 of title 49 of the United States 
Code by issuing certificates to insolvent and 
bankrupt persons; to persons with no physi- 
cal assets, with no aircraft or spare parts, and 
with insufficient capital to pay operating 
expenses for even a single flight; and to per- 
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sons with no previous experience in air- 
carrier management; and 

Whereas the present legal requirements 
of “fitness, willingness, and ability” for cer- 
tification of air carriers are totally meaning- 
less in light of recent court decisions and 
actual Board practice; and 

Whereas gross negligence in the adminis- 
tration of inadequate laws has resulted in 
many unnecessary and senseless deaths, in- 
juries, hardships, and inconvenience to pas- 
sengers, not the least of which was the 
tragic crash of an Arctic-Pacific Airlines 
plane in Toledo, Ohio, which took the lives 
of 16 members of the Cal.-Poly football 
team, including 2 graduates of Huntington 
Park High School—Lynn Lobaugh and Guy 
Hennegan—and permanently and severely 
maimed many other young athletes: 

Now, therefore, the City Council of the 
City of Huntington Park does resolve as 
follows: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
is urged to deny passage of S. 1969 and H.R. 
7318 in their present form; 

2. That the city council, on behalf of its 
30,000 citizens, emphatically asserts that no 
further operational authority should be 
granted to supplemental air carriers beyond 
the March 14 expiration date of Public Law 
86-661 until such supplemental carriers have 
met the same operational, financial, and 
managerial requirements exacted from reg- 
ularly scheduled airlines; 

3. That this Congress is urged to begin an 
immediate and thorough investigation of 
current administrative practices and proce- 
dures of the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and to recom- 
mend adequate legal restrictions upon cer- 
tifloates of convenience which will insure 
the safety and welfare of the air-traveling 
public, and the ability of air carriers to 
respond in damages for negligent operation; 

That copies of this resolution shall be 
forwarded immediately to the President of 
the United States, to each Senator and Con- 
gressman from California, to each member 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Aviation, 
to each member of the House Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics, to 
Budget Director David E. Bell, to Al M. 
Maranai, and to Harold Lobaugh. 

A. R. KELLOGG, 
Mayor of the City of Huntington Park. 

Attest: 

AGNES R. PLATT, 
City Clerk. 


CREDIT PROVISIONS FOR H.R. 10010 
NEED CAREFUL ANALYSIS 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. McIntire] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
1962 version of the administration’s 
omnibus farm program is more than 100 
pages in length and will have a direct 
impact on the farmer. It could change 
substantially existing farm programs to 
such an extent that benefits intended 
for farmers and farm families will þe di- 
verted to other uses. 

One of these diversions is included 
under section 501 of title V of the new 
bill which amends the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to provide that loans may be made 
to develop recreational facilities. 

This change may seem insignificant, 
but when one studies this in light of the 
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basic objectives of the farm credit pro- 
gram, there is real cause for concern. 
The historic pattern established over the 
past nearly 30 years could be substan- 
tially altered to divert credit available 
for farmers and farm families to uses 
other than agriculture. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
was established expressly to assist op- 
erators of family-type farms. The 
principal statutory authority for it is the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
1937 which has as its objective the 
rendering of credit assistance to opera- 
tors of family-type farms. Other stat- 
utory authorities, including the Water 
Facilities Act, the Housing Act of 1949, 
and others, authorize loans to farmers, in 
most cases to operators of family-type 
farms. One of the greatest needs of the 
small, family-type farmer is an adequate 
farm with suitable equipment to culti- 
vate the land. To assist the farmer in 
acquiring an operational unit with suffi- 
cient capital to operate the farm, the 
Farmers Home Administration was 
established to provide credit. The ob- 
jective was to encourage tenant farmers 
to become owners and for farmers with 
inadequate farms to expand their pro- 
ductive resources. The purpose of the 
Farm Home Administration is to pro- 
vide credit to those farmers who can- 
not obtain credit elsewhere at a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

The history of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in making such loans is 
excellent. The loss rate has been low, 
and substantial benefits have accrued to 
the farmer. The purpose of these loans 
has been limited entirely to farm fami- 
lies on farms to increase the farmers’ 
incomes and to provide them with a busi- 
ness operation which would benefit the 
general economy. 

The proposals in H.R. 10010 to amend 
authorizations broadening Farmers 
Home Administration lending powers 
would change this agency into a broad 
rural redevelopment authority. It would 
duplicate authority already enacted in 
law administered by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and Housing Acts. No attempt 
is made to limit lending to specific farm 
operations, which has been the tradi- 
tional service of Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

We should look carefully for sound 
amendments to assist in supplemental 
income directly related to the opportu- 
nities of the farm family but not weaken 
a system for farm credit that has been 
helpful in the past. 

The term “Recreational facilities” 
needs careful definition to make sure 
that this farm lending by this agency is 
strictly oriented to the farm family. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has just 
recently released a $50 million contin- 
gency fund for use of the Farmers Home 
Administration to meet the demands 
placed on the applications for loans for 
this fiscal year because the authorized 
funds have already been expended. One 
of the reasons for the shortage of funds 
for this year is the rapidly expanding use 
of funds for the development of housing 
units in rural areas not especially for 
farmers, which has created a shortage 
of funds for farmers’ family-type oper- 
ations. 
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This is only an indication of what the 
situation would be if Congress were to 
adopt the amendments proposed in the 
new farm program. It would be but a 
short time before the farmers’ interests 
would be neglected, and programs which 
historically have been intended to serve 
their needs would be diverted to other 
uses and farmers will be left holding an 
empty credit bag. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT NOW OPEN- 
LY ENGAGED IN BUILDING STEAM 
ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with some interest that on March 5, 
1962, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration announced the approval of a 
loan of $15,602,000 to the Colorado-Ute 
Electric Association, Inc., Montrose, 
Colo., to help finance the construction 
by that cooperative of 150,000-kilowatt 
steam electric generating plant in west- 
ern Colorado. 

Colorado-Ute is a federated genera- 
tion and transmission cooperative. Its 
membership consists of 11 REA-financed 
distribution co-ops in western Colorado 
and the Arkansas Valley Generation and 
Transmission, Inc., of Pueblo, Colo. This 
latter G. & T, cooperative furnishes 
wholesale power to three other REA- 
financed distribution cooperatives in 
southeastern Colorado. 

The loan to Colorado-Ute will be aug- 
mented by $6 million to be assigned 
Colorado-Ute by the Arkansas Valley 
G. & T., Pueblo, Colo., from a loan previ- 
ously authorized by REA, and $9,657,000 
to be provided by the Salt River Power 
District, Phoenix, Ariz. 

What is contemplated here is that of 
the initial capacity of 150,000 kilowatts 
of the proposed plant, 100,000 kilowatts 
will be marketed to the Salt River Power 
District in Phoenix, some 750 miles away. 
The remaining 50,000 kilowatts will be 
marketed to member cooperatives of 
Colorado-Ute, including the Arkansas 
Valley G. & T. at Pueblo, Colo. 

This proposed 150,000 kilowatt plant 
is only the initial unit of what eventually 
will be a 600,000 kilowatt plant to be 
constructed by Colorado-Ute. The plant 
will be interconnected with the Federal 
transmission system of the Colorado 
River storage project. 

Here is a classic example of REA 2 
percent funds being diverted to a pur- 
pose far beyond the original intent and 
purposes of the REA Act. The Salt 
River Power District serves in and 
around the highly urbanized Phoenix 
area and is a non-REA borrower com- 
pletely capable of financing additional 
generating facilities of its own without 
obtaining a subsidy of 2 percent Federal 
moneys from REA. 

It is also reported in that area that 
the Plains Electric Generation & Trans- 
mission Cooperative, Inc., of Albuquerque 
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soon plans to apply to the REA for a $20 
million loan to build a 100,000 kilowatt 
electric plant near Farmington, N. Mex. 
This plant will also be interconnected 
with the Federal transmission system of 
the Colorado River storage project. Ulti- 
mate capacity of this plant may be as 
much as 325,000 kilowatts and it is re- 
ported that 225,000 kilowatts of such 
capacity will be provided for the Salt 
River project of Arizona. 

The argument is made that these pro- 
posed plants are needed to firm up Colo- 
rado River storage project hydoelectric 
power. As I understand it the electric 
companies in the area will soon have a 
capacity in excess of 4 million kilowatts 
and if the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect needs firming up by steam generat- 
ing plants, the existing plants of these 
companies can be utilized for this pur- 
pose. In fact, recently the Secretary of 
the Interior announced approval of pro- 
posals made by the companies to the 
Bureau for this very purpose. 

It seems to me that what we have here 
is an obvious effort through the back- 
door of REA borrowings to build fed- 
erally financed steam electric generating 
plants to firm up a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion hydroelectric project, where funds 
on a direct appropriation basis would not 
be available to the Bureau for such pur- 
pose. These REA loans are nothing 
more than a means of thwarting the will 
of Congress, since Congress has repeat- 
edly denied appropriations for Federal 
construction of steam electric generating 
plants outside the TVA area. 

Under regulations formulated by the 
REA administration, an applicant for 
an REA generation and transmission 
loan is required to secure alternative 
power proposals from other power sup- 
pliers in the area. In the case of Colo- 
rado-Ute, it is my understanding that 
Colorado-Ute has not contacted any of 
the electric companies in the area, which 
are currently the principal producers of 
power in the State. In an effort to 
justify this oversight, Mr. Clapp in a 
letter to one of the companies in the 
area states as follows: 

In the particular situation with respect 
to the proposed applicant, Colorado-Ute 
Electric Association, because of its status 
as a preferred user, the logical supplier for 
additional power other than its own gen- 
eration is the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. Our borrower has been working very 
closely with the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect officials in connection with this matter. 
We consider that this meets all essential 
requirements in regard to this matter. 


Apparently Mr. Clapp is of the opin- 
ion that his only responsibility in con- 
sidering an application for a generation 
and transmission type loan is to review 
alternative proposals of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Investor-owned power 
suppliers in the area can be ignored. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is a very novel and 
far-reaching concept, which if allowed 
to persist would result in millions of 
dollars of public funds being doled out 
in the form of 2-percent loans to dupli- 
cate facilities which could otherwise be 
provided by taxpaying business enter- 
prise in this country. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration Act was not 
intended for this purpose. 
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It now comes to my attention that 
this same Plains Electric Generation 
& Transmission Cooperative has sub- 
mitted a letter of intent to Secretary 
Udall to furnish transmission line ca- 
pacity needed by the Bureau for trans- 
mission of Colorado River storage proj- 
ect power between the Farmington area 
and the Albuquerque area in New Mex- 
ico. The letter of intent submitted to 
Mr. Udall on March 5, 1962, is an obvious 
effort to underbid the proposal of Public 
Service Co. of New Mexico to pro- 
vide the same service under a proposal 
already approved by the Secretary. I 
understand that Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association and his partner 
Mr. Alex Radin of the American Public 
Power Association are urging coopera- 
tives in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming to 
make similar bids. 

Here is an obvious scheme to use the 
2-percent money provided by the Fed- 
eral Government under the REA loan 
program, with the attendant exemption 
of Federal and State income taxes, en- 
joyed by cooperatives, to build a com- 
pletely independent integrated federally 
financed power system under the guise 
of water resource development and rural 
electrification. 

This whole situation to me smacks of 
an unholy alliance between the REA 
Administration and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to push further the federal- 
ization of the power industry in this 
country, with Messrs. Ellis and Radin 
calling the signals from the sidelines. 

It was my understanding that when 
the Congress authorized the Colorado 
River storage project, one of the argu- 
ments advanced was that additional 
power resources were needed to meet the 
needs of preference customers in the 
area. This was a fallacious argument, 
but in any case, one that was made. It 
now appears that these preference cus- 
tomers do not need the Colorado River 
storage project power at all because they 
can come to the REA Administrator and 
obtain unlimited amounts of 2-percent 
money to build steamplants of their own 
to meet such requirements. And with 
the 2-percent money, which is less than 
half of the cost of such money to the 
Federal Government, they can build 
generating plants to develop power 
cheaper than can be obtained from Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects. In addi- 
tion, they do not need a Federal trans- 
mission system to be constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. They can build 
their own with the same 2-percent money 
provided by the Federal Government. 

This Congress may soon have under 
consideration the proposed Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. The argument is 
made here that this project is needed 
to meet the power requirements of pref- 
erence customers in the area. I note 
with some interest, however, that the 
Arkansas-Valley C. & T. of Pueblo, Colo., 
is participating in the proposed Colo- 
rado-Ute plant. If the Arkansas Valley 
C. & T. is going to get its power from 
the Colorado-Ute plant, who is going to 
take the output of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project? Argument will be 
made that the preference customers need 
both sources. If this is the case, why 
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does not the REA Administrator simply 
loan more 2-percent money to the co-ops 
in the area? This is cheaper than the 
cost of money to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the co-ops will be able to get 
their power cheaper than from the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Speaker, this whole situation 
raises many questions in my mind as 
to the propriety of loans currently being 
made by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. This whole program has 
been shrouded in a cloak of secrecy, and 
it is not until the horse is out of the 
barn that this Congress is aware of the 
loans made by the Administration. I 
believe that it is time that Congress take 
a closer look at this program and the 
interrelationship between the program 
of the REA and that of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The proponents of public power are 
making use of two popular programs, 
the reclamation of arid lands and the 
electrification of farms, to promote ex- 
pansion of Federal power. It seems that 
the men who have been selected to di- 
rect reclamation and the REA program 
are more dedicated to the expansion of 
Federal power than to the intended pur- 
poses of the organizations they head. I 
opposed the Colorado River storage 
project because I recognized it at the 
time as just what it has panned out to 
be—a public power project. Before we 
approve any more of these Bureau of 
Reclamation projects—and I am think- 
ing in particular now of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project which we may be called 
upon to consider shortly—we had better 
have a long hard look at their true ob- 
jectives. If the Bureau of Reclamation 
is going to make power its primary ob- 
jective let us change its name to the 
Bureau of Power. 

Since practically all of the farms have 
been electrified and new users coming 
on rural cooperative lines are 5 to 1 non- 
farm users, the REA program has ceased 
to be a farm program. It is now inter- 
ested in building large generating plants 
and serving industrial loads and in par- 
ticular it seems interested in promoting 
more Federal power. 

As REA works with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to promote more Federal power, 
I see no reason why they should not join 
up in a Bureau of Power then they could 
really work together under one director. 
Then they would not be hiding behind 
a reclamation or farm program. We 
could look at them in their true light. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to fulfill a speaking engagement of long- 
standing, unfortunately, it was necessary 
of me to be absent from the Chamber 
earlier in the day when the vote was 
taken—rollcall No. 38—on the adoption 
of the conference report accompanying 
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H.R. 8723, the Welfare and Pensions Plan 
Disclosure Act Amendments of 1962, 

However, I should like the Record to 
reflect that if I had been present, I 
would have voted “aye.” 


BUREAUCRATIC HARASSMENT 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13 I offered an amendment to 
S. 167 which was adopted by the House. 
The purpose of my action was to pro- 
tect innocent third party witnesses from 
the possibility of bureaucratic harass- 
ment. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
legislation applies to civil actions only. 
Any opposition arguments referring to 
criminal violations are simply a smoke- 
screen. 

We are giving to the Department of 
Justice a right not granted to any other 
civil litigant. We would permit the De- 
partment to make use of a portion of the 
“discovery of evidence” procedures set 
out in the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure without the requirement that a 
lawsuit be started. This would be a 
unique privilege. 

We are proposing that the service of a 
civil investigative demand be authorized 
without the prior approval of any court 
or any judge. Such a grant of power 
should be extended with great concern 
for its conceivable consequences. As leg- 
islators, we have an obligation to con- 
sider primarily the possibilities of an 
abuse of new executive power, rather 
than the probabilities of its proper 
exercise. 

The case for ultimate approval by the 
Congress of the MacGregor amendment 
is spelled out very well indeed in the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of March 15, 1962: 


Am IN Trust-BusTING 


Antitrust investigations will be facilitated 
by a bill which the House passed this week, 
if a satisfactory reconciliation with the sim- 
ilar Senate bill can be worked out, The 
measure is designed to encourage civil anti- 
trust suits by the Department of Justice in 
cases where there is little or no evidence of 
criminal intent. At present the Department 
is handicapped in bringing such civil suits 
because it cannot compel a company under 
investigation to yield pertinent documents. 
If the company refuses to cooperate in the 
inquiry, the Department can obtain the 
documents it needs only by pressing criminal 
charges before a grand jury. 

This situation has encouraged, on one 
hand, the presentation of frivolous cases to 
grand juries and, on the other hand, the neg- 
lect of investigations that should be pur- 
sued in the public interest. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that grand juries may not 
be used to compel evidence for use in civil 
suits. The House logically decided, there- 
fore, to let the Department obtain specified 
documents from companies under investiga- 
tion, without pressing criminal charges. 

Similar authority has long been used by 
the Federal Trade Commission and other 
administrative agencies. The new powers 
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that would be granted to the Department of 
Justice in the House bill appear to be care- 
fully safeguarded. The Department could 
make investigative demands on a company, 
setting forth the alleged violations of the 
antitrust laws, and describing the docu- 
ments to be produced. If the company 
should resist the demand, the Department 
would have to prove to a Federal judge that 
the documents sought were relevant and the 
request reasonable, Privileged documents 
could continue to be withheld. If the court 
should decide that some documents should 
be yielded, the Department could copy them 
at the company offices but not cart them 
away. Such papers would have to be kept 
confidential. 

In addition the House added a Republican 
amendment which would have the effect of 
limiting the reach of the bill to companies 
under investigation. This seems to us a wise 
precaution despite the vigorous opposition 
it brought from the bill’s sponsors. The 
Department can always broaden the scope 
of an investigation, if it finds reason to do 
so, but it should not be allowed to reach 
into the files of corporations under no sus- 
picion. Apparently this amendment brings 
the bill into line with the recommendations 
of the American Bar Association. It ought 
to be preserved by the House-Senate con- 
ference committee. 


PARKING FEES AT DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA STADIUM 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILt] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
a problem which I feel is threatening the 
financial integrity not only of an arm of 
the District of Columbia government, 
but of an organization which we hope 
will become a fixture on the Washington 
scene, the Senators baseball team. The 
problem is the $1 fee which the District 
of Columbia Armory Board proposes to 
charge to park an automobile during 
ball games held in the new District of 
Columbia Stadium. 

The Washington Senators are the 
principal tenant of the new District of 
Columbia Stadium. The Senators must 
be highly successful to enable the Ar- 
mory Board to meet its obligations on 
the bonds it issued to build the stadium. 

The $1 parking fee that the Board 
wants to charge would arouse much re- 
sentment among baseball fans. This re- 
sentment would be so great that it would 
cut down attendance at the Senators’ 
games to the point where they would 
be unable financially to keep going. If 
that happened, it would destroy all 
chance of paying off the stadium bonds. 
The stadium would become a $21 million 
monument—expensive, as monuments 
go, even in Washington. 

The $1 parking fee already has caused 
one organization to call off an exhibi- 
tion it had scheduled in the District of 
Columbia Armory, next door to the 
stadium. If it has this effect on a large, 
well-financed national organization, 
think how much resentment the buck 
parking charge will have on ordinary 
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people who otherwise would buy a ticket 
and spend the afternoon or evening 
watching a major league baseball game. 

The resentment could amount to a real 
boycott and even the ruination of the 
Senators. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot he'p but deplore 
this proposed action. Washington is a 
good baseball town. For years the loyal 
fans have suffered under several severe 
handicaps, not the least of which was 
the lack of convenient, inexpensive, and 
safe parking facilities. It has been my 
understanding, Mr. Speaker, that the 
facilities at the new stadium were de- 
signed to remedy this situation. But I 
submit that a $1 charge for parking is 
exorbitant, inconsistent, and will pre- 
vent this objective from being achieved. 
This is striking a real blow at the Sena- 
tors Baseball Club at a time when maxi- 
mum support is needed from all lovers of 
the game. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that parking 
facilities at the new stadium, as is done 
with similar facilities of the National 
Park Service at such places as the Carter 
Barron Theater, be offered to the base- 
bail-loving public free of charge. I am 
informed, by the president of the Wash- 
ington Baseball Club that he supports 
this statement and is willing to assume 
the expense and responsibility which free 
parking would involve. 

I have also been advised that the sta- 
dium parking lot, the largest in the Dis- 
trict, unoccupied most of the time, can 
be utilized effectively for fringe parking 
for our friends in the bordering Mary- 
land counties. This will contribute to 
the solution of the District business area 
traffic problem and plans can be devised 
for the Washington Transit System to 
provide transportation from the fringe 
area lot to downtown. 

Iam one, Mr. Speaker, who feels deeply 
that the Nation’s Capital should be rep- 
resented in the national pastime by a 
top flight team. We have the ball park; 
this morning’s sports columns indicate 
we have the potential to achieve the 
eminence the loyal fans of this area de- 
serve. Now the team must have the sup- 
port of all. No handicaps should be 
placed in the way of achieving that goal. 
A $1 parking fee would be a severe handi- 
cap. 


COMMUNIST BLUEPRINT FOR 
AMERICA 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a widely 
circulated and prominently played up 
news item last week had to do with a 
quotation falsely attributed to Premier 
Khrushchev. It seems that Mr. K did 
not say “We cannot expect the Ameri- 
cans to jump from capitalism to com- 
munism, but we can assist their leaders 
in giving Americans small doses of so- 
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cialism until they suddenly awake to find 
they have communism.” 

I can imagine, Mr. Speaker that the 
spenders and welfare staters were pretty 
happy to be told that Premier Khru- 
shchev never did say any such thing. 

But painful as it is for me to throw 
cold water on any such allegation, I must 
remind them that there are other au- 
thenticated quotations as to the Com- 
munist blueprints for America. For ex- 
ample, William Z. Foster who has been 
described by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
as being the Kremlin’s 40-year American 
branch manager said almost the same 
thing as the so-called fake Khrushchev 
statement. Foster, in his book, “Toward 
Soviet America” said: 

From capitalism to communism, through 
the intermediary state of socialism; that is 
the way American society, like society in 
general, is headed. 


Mr. Speaker, those who favor a cen- 
tralized Federal bureaucracy and social- 
istic programs, cannot avoid the ulti- 
mate consequences of their socialization 
by assailing the veracity of one quota- 
tion. Extremist individuals and leftist 
groups should realize that just because 
Mr. K. did not say one particular thing 
that what he did not say is necessarily 
not so. Spurious or not, the substance 
if not the identical words of the supposed 
Khrushchev statement can be correctly 
attributed to other Communist leaders, 
including not only William Z. Foster, the 
one time national chairman of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, but also to Gus 
Hall, the present secretary of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, under title 
II, the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 
it is proposed that title II of Public Law 
480 be amended by removing the limita- 
tion on what surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be made available for do- 
nation to friendly countries or peoples 
suffering from famine or other extraor- 
dinary emergency, to needy peoples 
for work projects, and to underdevel- 
oped countries for assistance in economic 
development. 

Under the current law, only stocks 
held by CCC may be made available for 
donation under this title. The proposed 
amendment would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to determine that 
almost any agricultural commodity is in 
surplus and made available. In cases 
where the CCC does not have the des- 
ignated surpluses in hand, it would have 
to go into the market and purchase from 
the private trade, provide for the re- 
processing, packaging, and transporta- 
tion to the country of destination. 

When this title was originally enacted, 
it was deemed appropriate that the 
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President should have authority to do- 
nate agricultural surpluses, accumulated 
by CCC through its price support oper- 
ations, to needy peoples suffering severe 
famine or other calamity. I do not be- 
lieve anyone can object to this kind of 
humanitarian endeavor. CCC had the 
stocks and was and still is paying out 
annually huge sums for storage and 
handling charges. CCC also continues 
to accumulate these stocks. Even so, 
Congress saw fit to put a limitation on 
the amount, $300 million worth per year, 
and on what commodities could be made 
available. 

In May 1960, the purposes of this title 
were expanded to include donations of 
CCC stocks to needy peoples abroad for 
work projects, and for the promotion of 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. This change in the act has 
expanded the donation program consid- 
erably. For the 6 fiscal years, 1955 
through 1960, a total of $518 million 
worth of commodities was obligated un- 
der title II or an average of about $86 
million per year. With the addition of 
the authority to donate for the purpose 
of work projects and economic develop- 
ment, the total for fiscal 1961 was $290 
million. A large part of the increase 
over the average was for economic de- 
velopment in Africa and Asia. 

Now, for what purpose does the ad- 
ministration wish to remove the limita- 
tion as to the kinds of commodities which 
may be included in this program? 
There are ample supplies in stock of 
those commodities which CCC necessar- 
ily must purchase to carry out the price 
support program. In the last fiscal year, 
almost all of the annual authorization, 
$300 million, was obligated. It appears 
that the prime purpose of the amend- 
ment is to enlarge the donation program. 
It is a part of the plan to change the pur- 
pose of the Public Law 480 act from a 
trade development program to a gigan- 
tic giveaway scheme. At the same time 
it will bring more commodities, more 
producer groups under the control of the 
Government. A review of the list of 
commodities made available under the 
current law discloses that the products 
not available are poultry, livestock, to- 
bacco, and fruits and vegetables. These 
are all relatively high cost products and 
will add greatly to the total cost of the 
program. 

It seems strange that the administra- 
tion would make this proposal at this 
time, because we hear so many com- 
plaints that the farm program is already 
costing the Government too much. In 
his budget message, the President said 
that he was going to propose a new farm 
program which would cost less. How can 
this policy be made to coincide with the 
amendment to force CCC to purchase 
additional commodities in order that the 
giveaway program can be increased. On 
the basis of the record, it certainly does 
not make sense. 


CANADIANS READY TO PICK THE 
BONES OF TAMPA CIGAR INDUS- 
TRY AS RESULT OF GAPING LOOP- 
HOLE ON CUBAN EMBARGO 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the following editorial in the 
Tampa Times, Tuesday, March 13, 1962, 
titled “Canadians Ready To Pick Our 
Bones,” which refers to a matter I have 
previously called to the attention of the 
House and that is the gaping loophole in 
the so-called Cuban embargo which per- 
mits foreign countries to ship Havana 
tobacco products to this country and 
thus circumvent the embargo. 

As I have stated on the floor of the 
House previously, this results in not only 
destroying the effectiveness of the em- 
bargo but also will eventually put out of 
business the Havana Tampa cigar in- 
dustry, of which a thousand cigar work- 
ers are already out of work. 

It did not take Canada long to real- 
ize the loophole exists; and, as a matter 
of fact, for a Mr. H. W. P. Thompson, of 
Canada, to appear on the Tampa scene 
in an effort to attract away some of these 
cigar workers to Canada. As the article 
says “like scavengers picking the bones 
of the victim,” in this instance even be- 
fore the victim is dead. 

This is the best evidence of fact that 
Canada, as do other foreign countries, 
intends to ship Havana cigars into this 
country and take advantage of the vac- 
uum of production that will eventually 
result in curtailment of the industry in 
Tampa. Yes, like scavengers, the for- 
eign countries that are engaged in the 
manufacturing business, and that are 
trading with Cuba and can tool up for 
such business, are already preparing to 
raid this industry and to be ready to de- 
stroy this $50 million consumer demand 
in this country that has largely been 
built up by the Tampa industry. And 
yet the administration sits idly by with 
promises of relief if justified, despite the 
demands for plugging this loophole 
made by many throughout the country. 

What better proof does the State De- 
partment and the President need? It 
is the duty of this administration to put 
Canada and other countries on notice 
before they make preparation in reli- 
ance on this loophole that Cuban to- 
bacco will not be permitted to be im- 
ported in any form from any country, 
or is the administration going to wait 
until these countries prepare for pro- 
duction or increased production and 
then claim it is too late to act? 

The article follows: 

CANADIANS READY To Pick Our Bones 

Most scavengers have the good taste to 
wait until the victim is dead before they be- 
gin their feast. 

Canada can’t wait. A representative of 
the Canadian consulate in New York City 
came to Tampa yesterday looking for 1,000 
cigar workers for the expanding cigarmaking 
business in his country. Canada is one of 
several nations expected to begin heavy pur- 
chases of Cuban tobacco embargoed by the 
United States. 

H. W. P. Thompson, the visiting Canadian 
shed a few dusty tears over the plight of the 
cigar industry here, 
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“Although it is regrettable to see an in- 
dustry leave an area,” he remarked unctu- 
ously, “it is even more regrettable to see in- 
dividuals suffer and nothing done for them.” 

Mr. Thompson’s concern might be better 
directed toward those Canadian communities 
helped last Christmas by a generous airlift 
sponsored by MacDill Air Force Base person- 
nel. 

Actually. Mr. Thompson may be whetting 
his knife too soon. The local cigar industry 
has not yet breathed its last. And even if 
it does eventually cease the manufacture of 
Havana cigars, it expects to demand and re- 
ceive an embargo on all products containing 
Cuban tobacco. In addition, we expect that 
any person in the United States smoking 
imported Havanas will be stigmatized as 
pro-Castro—just as Canada has stigmatized 
itself by failing to aid in combating the 
Communist menace in the Caribbean and by 
selling goods to Red China. 

Mr Thompson wants 1,000 cigar workers 
for Canada. Well, perhaps he will find some 
interested persons who are discouraged by lo- 
cal conditions. However, we would advise 
those Tampans tempted by his offer to de- 
mand two things: 

1. An airtight contract spelling out condi- 
tions of employment. 

2. A round-trip ticket. 


FAIR PLAY FOR CUBA COMMITTEE 
STILL NOT PLACED ON SUBVER- 
SIVE LIST: ANOTHER SIGN OF 
WEAKNESS AND INDECISION IN 
FIGHTING CASTRO'S COMMUNISM 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning in April of 1960 and continuing for 
a period of some 14 months, the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee held 
hearings to determine whether the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee was a subver- 
sive organization and, thus, whether it 
should properly be placed on the Attor- 
ney General’s subversive list. 

Because large numbers of Cuban citi- 
zens have sought refuge in my district 
and in other areas of my State which, in- 
cidentally, lies less than 90 miles from 
the Castro prison state of Cuba, I have 
a more than academic interest in our 
Government's attitude toward the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, and, accord- 
ingly, I checked recently with the De- 
partment of Justice in order to ascertain 
the status of the organization and the 
Department's present attitude toward it. 

Imagine my continuing surprise and 
consternation to learn that the Attorney 
General has not yet seen fit to list the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee as being 
subversive, in spite of overwhelming evi- 
dence to the contrary produced at the 
several hearings by the Senate subcom- 
mittee. 

Indeed, I ascertained a certain amount 
of misguided feeling that this group of 
rabble rousers had gone underground 
after Fidel Castro made his open an- 
nouncement that he had formally em- 
braced communism, and I seemed to 
gain the impression that the Department 
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of Justice might feel that there no 
longer remained any need for being ap- 
prehensive about what the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee has recently been up to. 

Because I detect this feeling among 
those who should be chasing Communists 
instead of forgetting about them, I 
should like at this time to bring some 
vital facts to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Members of both branches 
of the Congress, and to sound an unmis- 
takable warning that the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee is still organizing new 
chapters in order to hasten the fall of our 
way of life and the spread of Cuba's 
communism. 

To illustrate, I should like briefly to 
describe the activities of the chapter in 
Tampa, Fla., the largest city in my dis- 
trict and one which has the largest per- 
centage of persons of Cuban nationality 
or blood in the United States. Prac- 
tically all of these people are strongly 
opposed to Castro or any other dictator, 
but as in most situations of this type, 
there is a handful of sympathizers, many 
of whom probably came to Tampa since 
the rise of Castro. 

But, first, I shall briefly review the 
background of the parent organization, 
with headquarters in New York City. It 
is the same organization that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, Senator 
EASTLAND, and Senator THomas Dopp, a 
member of the subcommittee, described 
as being an obvious Communist opera- 
tion. 

The Senate subcommittee became in- 
terested in this outfit shortly after the 
Pair Play for Cuba Committee was born 
in the spring of 1960, less than 2 years 
ago. At the opening hearing on April 29 
of that year, a resident of Connecticut 
named Carleton Beals testified to having 
received a letter dated February 9 of 
that year from one Robert Taber, appar- 
ently on the letterhead of CBS News, and 
requesting that Beals take an interest in 
this new committee, whose objective 
would be the launching of a counterprop- 
aganda campaign. Later, Beals was 
asked to become cochairman, but he de- 
clined, or so he said. 

Speaking of CBS News, later in my re- 
marks I expect to show how this division 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the parent company itself were so 
expertly duped by this man Taber and 
by others involved in this nefarious plot 
to picture Fidel Castro as a regular “salt 
of the earth.” 

There is small reason to believe that 
Beals remained active, or even very in- 
terested in this thing for long, but Taber 
has been the kingpin since its inception, 
and, so far as is known, is in Cuba right 
now. 

Robert Taber can be described as a 
disgruntled American, a man who might 
have gone on to a distinguished career 
as a broadcasting official or in public 
information, but somewhere along the 
line he became caught up in the 
to protect the Castro name and image, 
and so with another man named Waldo 
Frank, he put together the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee. 

Waldo Frank, incidentally, as far back 
as 1932 wrote an article for New Masses 
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magazine entitled “How I Came to Com- 
munism: Symposium.” 

Soon after the nucleus of a committee 
had been formed, Taber placed a full- 
page ad in the New York Times head- 
lined “What Is Really Happening in 
Cuba?” Cosponsors of the ad were 
listed in the margin, the left margin, 
quite appropriately, and included the 
names of Truman Capote, Norman 
Mailer, Jean Paul Sartre, all well-known 
leftwing authors, and a man named 
Richard Gibson. Of Gibson we shall 
hear more. 

The ad listed Waldo Frank as chair- 
man and Carleton Beals as cochairman 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee quizzed both Taber and a promi- 
nent New York City physician, Dr. 
Charles A. Santos-Buch, as to the cost of 
the ad and the source of the funds used 
to pay the bill for $4,725. While Taber 
either refused to testify against himself 
or, at best, was exceedingly evasive in 
his answers, Dr. Santos-Buch, on the 
other hand, proved to be a remarkably 
candid witness and was most cooperative 
and revealing. It seems that their ef- 
forts to raise the money through private 
and voluntary subscriptions fell flat, and 
aside from a few hundred dollars they 
managed to raise, the funds came to 
Taber and Santos-Buch from the Cuban 
Government, specifically from Raulito 
Roa, the son of Castro’s foreign minis- 
ter and himself a member of the Cuban 
delegation to the U.N. The tale of how 
they made contact and rode around 
Manhattan in a cab, trying to cash the 
check obtained from Roa, is almost trag- 
ically funny, but the thought behind 
it was far from funny. 

Santos-Buch, a graduate of Cornell 
University and now assistant pathologist 
at New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center, freely admitted that the money 
handed over by Roa was used to pay the 
New York Times for the ad and, of 
course, the Times was able to prove that 
Taber both ordered and paid for the ad. 

Santos-Buch, incidentally, is regis- 
tered as a foreigr. agent, so I was in- 
formed the past week by the Justice 
Department. 

Another interesting witness was a Miss 
Joanne Grant, at the time a 30-year-old 
graduate of Syracuse University, a na- 
tive of upper New York State but with a 
checkered career that included a long 
history of hobnobbing with persons of 
questionable motives, such as Red 
China’s premier, Chou En-lai, with whom 
she was photographed. Miss Grant took 
the privilege granted American citizens 
to travel abroad, but overdid herself by 
traveling to places and at a time that 
were not covered by her visa. Her 
troubles with American passport officials 
are almost legendary, but her resorting 
to the first and fifth amendments while 
being questioned by the Senate subcom- 
mittee scarcely hide the well-known fact 
that she is secretary of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee. 

There are others involved in the or- 
ganization, many of them too small 
fishes to bother mentioning, but the final 
one I shall allude to is one Richard Gib- 
son, who seems to be a very mixed-up 
man, who seemed to be obsessed with his 
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Negro blood and what he felt was prej- 
udice against his race. Gibson is long- 
time president of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. Along with Taber, the na- 
tional secretary, Gibson seems clearly 
to be the power behind the throne. 

Gibson, in fact, along with Taber, is 
no stranger to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System family. His interesting ca- 
reer began with 1 year at Kenyon College 
in Ohio, which he fled without paying his 
bill. That was in 1950. From there he 
went on to 1 year at the university in 
Rome, which was paic for by the John 
H. Whitney Scholarship Foundation. 
Four years later he was at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and this leg of his schooling 
was paid for by the U.S. Government 
under the GI bill. 

In addition to kicking around, educa- 
tionwise, for several years, Gibson spent 
3 years in France working as a newsman. 
He has since testified that there was 
pressure upon CBS News to hire Ne- 
groes, and that since he was qualified, 
they offered him a job. The pressure, 
incidentally, was being applied by the 
Urban League of New York, according 
to Gibson. Two months after beginning 
his employment, he became acquainted 
with Taber, who was also on their pay- 
roll. 

Gibson testified that during his em- 
ployment with CBS News he had occa- 
sion to prepare news broadcasts dealing 
with the Cuban situation. 

About a year and a half after he was 
employed by them, Gibson was asked by 
CBS to submit his resignation, which he 
blamed on a letter from the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia, 
Senator Byrd, who brought to the atten- 
tion of CBS his criticisms of Gibson’s 
actions involving certain Negro causes 
in the South, as well as his involvement 
in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
and because the FBI was investigating 
him. 

One of the strange things about the 
Gibson-CBS relationship is the compar- 
ative ease with which he apparently ob- 
tained his job. It seems strange to me 
that a man with such a checkered and 
disjointed educational background 
should have been given the opportunity 
to prepare broadcasts to be heard by the 
American people over such a large com- 
munications system, but I am not that 
well acquainted with hiring practices in 
the radio industry. 

However, it does seem strange indeed 
that upon terminating his services, CBS, 
through its subsidiary CBS Foundation, 
thought well enough of Gibson to send 
him to Columbia University in New York 
on what is known as a CBS fellowship. 
Soon after he arrived on campus, Co- 
lumbia University found itself with an 
active, full-fledged chapter of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee on its hands. 

In his testimony, Gibson admitted to 
some interesting things, but denied 
others. For instance, he took the time 
of the members of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee by refusing to 
acknowledge any connection with the 
placement of another full-page ad in the 
New York Times, this time one which 
ran on April 21, 1961, at a cost of $4,536 
and which was signed by Richard Gib- 
son, acting national executive secretary. 
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The Senate subcommittee staff had to go 
to the expense, time, and trouble of 
bringing in handwriting witnesses to 
prove that Gibson’s signature matched 
the one on the check for the payment of 
the cost of the ad to the advertising 
agency. Later he admitted the con- 
nection. 

The ad, incidentally, stated that the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee has more 
than 6,000 members, or had at that time, 
with 21 chapters in US. cities and 4 
in Canada. And that leads me to men- 
tion exactly what is happening in my 
district, specifically in Tampa. 

The ostensible kingpin of the Tampa 
chapter is one V. T. Lee, self-styled re- 
tired sailor, though he is a 35-year-old 
native of New York City and was born 
to Mr. and Mrs, Charles Tappin. He has 
served 2 years in the U.S. Army, and has 
served as an odd-jobs or maintenance 
man for a children’s home in Tampa. 
To the best of my knowledge, he founded 
the Tampa chapter and has been its day- 
to-day director. 

Last December 14 Lee was interviewed 
by a staff writer of the Tampa Tribune, 
During their conversation, Lee claimed 
that he had no interest in Castro, but 
that his concern was with better rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United 
States. He repeatedly ducked answer- 
ing the questions of the writer, Tom 
O'Connor, but he did volunteer informa- 
tion that had little bearing on the sub- 
ject. He admitted getting much of his 
information from the Havana-published 
newspaper, Revoluccion, which is a rec- 
ognized crackpot sheet written at Cas- 
tro’s direction. 

Lee himself is unimpressive, confused, 
ignorant of the basic differences between 
Cuba and this country and insolently in- 
different to the problems of the Cuban 
people, but he does happen to have con- 
fined his efforts to a very sensitive area, 
the Spanish-speaking center of Tampa, 
known as Ybor City. Since the coming 
of Castro, this relatively small section 
has taken in thousands of displaced 
Cuban relatives of those already there 
and, of course, these are people who long 
for news from home. This makes them 
a sympathetic target for a radical such 
as Lee. 

And to reach this readymade audi- 
ence, he began to edit and distribute a 
bilingual newsletter. I have in my pos- 
session the issue of last November, and 
the masthead identifies it as volume 1, 
number 3. The trash contained in this 
issue is not worthy of being repeated 
here, but two or three references within 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the Congress. 

First, the newsletter states that “with 
this edition we will have produced and 
distributed a total of 1,701 copies of 
Tampa Fair Play.” In the same para- 
graph, incidentally, he begs for funds, 
admitting that he desperately needed 
help in order to continue. 

The same issue accuses President Ken- 
nedy and Senator EASTLAND of withhold- 
ing diapers from Cuban babies. 

The Senator, in fact, is labeled a 
hatchetman and a loudmouth in this is- 
sue. Reference is likewise made to those 
“jackasses in Washington.” The Cuban 
exiles now in Miami are called “pimps, 
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prostitutes, gamblers, thieves, murder- 
ers, and the scum of society.” In short, 
claimed the newsletter, “Castro got all 
the cream and here in Florida are the 
dregs and scum.” 

A Tampa Tribune article dated Janu- 
ary 27 of this year states that the Tampa 
chapter is still alive and, in fact, another 
newsletter was distributed in January. 
The latter I have not yet been able to 
obtain, but I am now told that it was 
probably published somewhere other 
than in Tampa. The article said that 
the paper had learned that Lee was at 
that time in New York, and had been for 
several weeks. That was less than 1 
month ago. 

My point, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
Tampa chapter may be small and its 
leaders pathetic, but a newsletter of this 
type can do irreparable damage to our 
reputation, especially among those who 
have sought refuge within our borders. 

The point, too, is that the Attorney 
General allows this menace to go un- 
checked, in spite of overwhelming indi- 
cations and evidence that the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, and its members 
or sponsors or devotees, are devoted to 
Castro, and I think there is small doubt 
that he is dedicated to communism and 
the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment. 

The Attorney General’s failure to place 
this group on the subversive list becomes 
all the more baffling when we consider 
that the annual FBI report for fiscal year 
1961 states, in part: 

FBI investigations also have shown that 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee has been 
heavily infiltrated by the Communist Party 
and the Socialist Workers Party, and these 
parties have actually organized some chap- 
ters of the committee. 


Both organizations, of course, are on 
the Attorney General’s subversive list. 

Now we all know that Cuba today is 
a Communist state. The top people are 
old-line Commies and have been for 
years. Recently, Castro himself pub- 
licly embraced the Commie cause. Ergo, 
it is a Communist state, openly wooed 
and supported by Russia and other Com- 
munist countries. Thus, it seems to me 
that any organization that openly ad- 
mires and supports this sort of police 
state, has many known Communist sym- 
pathizers supporting it and brazenly and 
openly defines a duly constituted con- 
gressional committee seeking ways and 
means of combatting communism should 
be on the Attorney General's subversive 
list. 

The question may be asked: “Why 
should we put them on the list?” Well, 
it seems to me that when the Cuban 
Government, through one of its delegates 
to the United Nations, sends $3,600 up 
here so that an anti-United States and 
pro-Castro advertisement in the New 
York Times can be paid for, we have a 
perfect example of a foreign agent. And 
foreign agents are supposed to register. 

If the Attorney General is still reticent 
about recognizing a Communist state 
even when it shows itself as one, let me 
bring another fact or two to his atten- 
tion. First, we have the very obvious 
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fact that scores of Reds have visited Cuba 
since Castro came to power. Indeed, a 
few weeks ago some 30 Yugoslav officers 
were present at a huge Cuban review 
of its armed strength on the anniversary 
of Castro’s third year in power. To com- 
pound the mystery, last year the United 
States sold 130 F-86D Sabrejets and 24 
jet trainers to Yugoslavia at cut-rate 
prices. Newspaper reports now tell us 
that a number of these planes were 
shipped from this country aboard Yugo- 
slav freighters, and that at least one of 
these freighters, en route to Yugoslavia, 
made a 5-day stopover in Havana under 
a complete blackout and heavy guard. 

And reports have persisted for more 
than 7 months that Cuba now has any- 
where from 26 to 100 Mig jets in her 
forces, all of which were manufactured 
in Red Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been con- 
cerned with this threat from the south, 
especially when it comes from a country 
just 90 short miles from our coastline. 
In the last session I was sufficiently dis- 
gusted with Castro’s offer to trade 1,200 
Cuban prisoners for 500 heavy-duty 
tractors to have introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 322, in which I urged 
that this country oppose the “swap.” 
I have long urged a complete embargo 
against Cuba, and while it was interest- 
ing to see the President finally take some 
action, I am afraid he waited much too 
long. 

To abstain from taking more definitive 
action against the Castro regime, and to 
fail to properly list it as a subversive 
regime, amounts, in my opinion, to 
fully as great a fiasco as was the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. We simply do not have 
a sensible, planned, cohesive approach to 
this Cuban problem. 

In fact, our policy of helping our ene- 
mies has gone too far already. After 
seeing India march in and steal Goa, long 
a recognized constitutional Portuguese 
colony, it strikes me that our policy to- 
ward so-called neutrals has been a fail- 
ure. As I stated above, why should we 
continue to coddle Tito and his Yugo- 
slav Reds? 

Then there is Poland, to which we have 
sent $500 million in surplus wheat under 
the 480 program and which has used this 
to keep the Communist government in 
power rather than to feed the starving 
Poles. On my recent trip to Poland I saw 
this with my own eyes, not to mention 
to have learned of two huge shipyards 
that they have built in Cuba in exchange 
for $15 million to $20 million of Cuba’s 
sugar, which Poland does not need and 
must get rid of, largely to Great Britain. 

Not only must we review our policy of 
assisting Iron Curtain countries, but we 
must take immediate, strong, positive 
steps here at home. First, Congress 
must repeal the Executive order of Jan- 
uary 1961, when President Kennedy 
opened the U.S. mails to Communist 
propaganda, which had previously been 
banned since 1957. The House has al- 
ready passed this amendment in the 
postal increase bill. This would allow 
us to keep such Communist propaganda 
sheets as La Revoluccion from Havana 
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out of circulation, currently being 
shipped in from Havana. It is obvious 
this is done on orders from Moscow. As 
a matter of fact, Czechoslovakia takes 
and carries out similar orders providing 
orders to Cuba. 

Then, too, we must plug the loophole 
in the Smith Antisubversion Act by 
making changes through my bill, H.R. 
3247, that would outlaw the organization 
of Communist cells anywhere in this 
country, and that would certainly cover 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an appeal 
based on partisanship, but instead is an 
appeal based upon the merits and the 
need and the very real threat from both 
outside and inside our country. I intend 
to introduce certain remedial legislation 
to accomplish some of the things I feel 
need to be done, but nothing is of more 
immediate importance than to have the 
Attorney General recognize communism 
for what it is and take the proper steps 
to put it out of business. 


ADDRESS BY JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NatcHER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a speech by Representative 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, de- 
livered before the National Rural Elec- 
trification Cooperation Association con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N.J., on March 
7, 1962: 


Tue REA, Key ro Our HIGH STANDARD OF 
LIVING 


(Speech by Representative JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, chairman, Committee on 
Agricultural Appropriations) 

It is a real honor for me to be able to ad- 
dress this national meeting of your organiza- 
tion and to discuss with you a subject close 
to the hearts of all of us, rural electrification, 

My service in Congress and on the Appro- 
priations Committee, 14 years as chairman of 
the group which authorizes REA loans, has 
almost paralleled the growth and develop- 
ment of REA. I’ve watched the program 
grow; and may I say here it required no 
effort for me to appreciate this fine program 
and its contribution to all Americans. 
Sound and solid, it has proven to be the best 
investment any government ever made. 

I am proud of the job REA has done for 
the American farmer, but more important 
the job it has enabled the American farmer 
to do for all of us. I am proud of the part 
I have had in the development of the pro- 
gram of REA. 

One of the greatest achievements of the 
last 100 years is the bringing of electrical 
energy to rural areas. It has enabled a few 
people on the farms of America to produce 
food and fiber for our 183 million consum- 
ers, while others are freed to meet other 
national needs. 

I serve on the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee which handles the budget for the De- 
fense Department. For the coming fiscal 
year, we will spend 63 percent of our total 
Government income for defense and closely 
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related activities. It is expected that nearly 
2.7 million persons will be on active military 
duty and another 1 million Reserves will be 
maintained in a state of readiness for recall 
to active duty. In addition, millions and 
millions of our people are employed in sup- 
porting this vast Army, producing planes, 
submarines, ships and missiles and all the 
other things defense requires. 


TEN PERCENT OF POPULATION NOW FEEDS 100 
PERCENT 


Though we have been and are now suf- 
fering some inflation, our standard of living 
has continued to be the highest ever enjoyed 
by the people of any nation in history. 

We have been able to carry such a heavy 
defense burden, with the resulting inflation, 
without decreasing our standard of living 
because fewer and fewer people are produc- 
ing more and more food, which releases more 
and more of our population for other pur- 


When this country was young, 90 percent 
of the people had to produce their own food 
and fiber with the plow and the hoe. To- 
day, about 10 percent of our people produce 
enough to feed our entire population. 

It now takes so few of us to produce the 
food, clothing, and shelter for the rest of us, 
that the rest of us can provide the highest 
standard of living ever known for all of us. 

Because farming efficiency has increased 
rapidly, food costs have risen much less since 
World War II than the cost of most other 
consumer items in the market. 

Food is an outstanding bargain in the 
United States today. It is usual for people 

in most areas of the world to spend one- 


third to one-half or more of their total in- 


come for food. United Nations figures show 
the percentage of income spent for food in 
certain areas as follows: Italy, 46 percent; 
Japan, 51 percent; Ceylon, 57 percent; Ni- 
geria, 71 percent. In the United States, 
food costs take 20 percent or less of the dis- 
posable income, as compared to over 50 per- 
cent in Russia. 

American consumers also enjoy the great- 
est variety and the finest quality of food 
available anywhere in the world. Further, 
such food is the most wholesome and health- 
ful in the world. For the first time in the 
history of man, the terror of famine has been 
replaced by the problems of feast. 

This did not just happen, nor was it an 
accident. It has been due to the techno- 
logical revolution in American agriculture, 
brought on by the needs of a growing na- 
tional and international economy. 

Certainly the availability of cheap electric 
energy to the American farmer is a basic 
factor in making this technological revolu- 
tion possible. REA has provided this energy. 
There are 400 uses of electricity on the farm 
and in the home, and at least 250 of them in- 
crease production and make farming more 
profitable. 

Let's look at this program of REA and see 
just what it has done for the American farm- 
er, and how it has accomplished this fine 
work. 

GROWTH OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 

REA was established on May 11, 1935, and 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 gave it 
permanent status with a 10-year lending 
program. In 1944 Congress extended this 
program indefinitely. 

At the time the act was passed some people 
thought that only a small percentage of 
farmers would take electricity if offered. 
Events since 1935 have proved them wrong. 

In 1936 only 10.9 percent of the farms 
had electricity. There were only 7,508 con- 
sumers in 1936 being served by 29 REA bor- 
rowers, Now 96.8 percent have electricity. 
Around 1,000 REA borrowers were serving a 
total of over 5 million consumers in January 
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of this year in 46 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

In my own State of Mississippi, only nine- 
tenths of 1 percent of the farms had elec- 
tricity in 1935; today over 90 percent are re- 
ceiving electrical service. 

Despite the fact that REA had to reach 
out and provide area coverage to many of 
the more populated areas of rural 
America, it has been able to provide excellent 
service to such areas on a sound financial 
basis. Average monthly consumption per 
consumer has increased from 147 kilowatt- 
hours in 1950 to 357 kilowatt-hours in 1960— 
an increase of 143 percent in 10 years. Areas 
served by REA still average only 3 customers 
per mile as compared to an average of 40 
customers per mile served by private com- 
panies. 

The committee which I am privileged to 
head has continually urged area coverage as 
fully as possible, so that every farm needing 
electricity might receive it to the fullest ex- 
tent. Those in charge of the program in the 
Department of Agriculture through the years 
have also stressed this approach. Together 
we have been successful. 


REPAYMENT RECORD OUTSTANDING 


Let's look at the financial record of the 
REA. One of the most remarkable features 
has been its excellent repayment record. It 
is one in which everyone in the Nation can 
take pride. No bank or other lending agency 
in the United States can boast a better rec- 
ord of payment. 

A total of 1,091 borrowers have obtained 
financing through the REA program. Sixty- 
five have repaid their loans in full, leaving 
992 active borrowers in the REA program at 
the present time. The facilities of these bor- 
rowers include 1,483,000 miles of line. 

Since the inception of the program in 
1935, loans have totaled over $4.5 Dillion. 
Loan funds advanced to borrowers exceeded 
$3.8 billion by December 1961. As of last 
June 30, $874,686,215 of principal had been 
repaid. In addition, over $422 million of in- 
terest has been paid on these loans, 

A notable milestone this year was the re- 
ceipt by REA of the one-billionth dollar re- 
paid on the principal of electric power loans. 
One of the remarkable things about this pro- 
gram is the amount of funds which has been 
repaid in advance of the dates required. As 
of last June 30, over $176 million had been 
repaid ahead of schedule by REA borrowers. 
This is truly a remarkable record. 

Another achievement of which we can all 
be proud is the fact that only 1 out of 
1,091 borrowers was behind schedule at the 
end of last year. Less than $95,000 of repay- 
ments were overdue more than 30 days as 
of last June 30. This is a record that few 
if any credit institutions can match. 

This record was so great and the repay- 
ment rate so fine that, when I became 
chairman of my committee, I started the 
practice of making additional funds avail- 
able in the form of a contingency fund to 
meet loan demands beyond those which 
could be met with the regular amount car- 
ried in the bill. We have continued this 
policy each year since that time and have 
found it very helpful. If the requirements 
of the law and standards of REA are met, 
funds are always available to meet new 
applications as they come in. 

We all know that the REA program proved 
early that the American farmer is just as 
much interested in electricity as the next 
fellow and in later years, electrical energy 
has become a necessity. He is willing to 
buy it and he is paying for it. There are 
some now who would be willing to take him 
and his highly developed REA system over. 
I wouldn't mind owning a good system my- 
self. However, we must not let the cream 
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be raked off, for that would let the man in 
the thinly populated area go without service 
once again. 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 

ts of the rural electrifi- 
cation are increasing rapidly. The 
demand for electric energy in rural areas is 
doubling every 5 to 7 years. It is estimated 
by REA experts that power requirements of 
REA borrowers will increase from the present 
annual level of 32 billion kilowatt-hours to 
50 billion kilowatt-hours in 5 years and to 
around 69 billion kilowatt-hours by 1970. 

With the ever increasing demand by rural 
areas for electric power, due to additional 
customers each year as well as increased 
consumption per consumer, the need for loan 
funds for systems rephasing and improve- 
ment will continue to grow. Likewise, addi- 
tional funds will be needed to develop new 
sources of power to meet this expanded 
demand. In 1961, 5.2 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity were generated by REA bor- 
rowers, whereas 27.6 billion kilowatt-hours 
were purchased from outside sources, nearly 
half from private power companies. 

REA must continue to insure that an 
abundant, low-cost, secure power supply is 
available to the rural areas of our Nation. 
It has been this abundant, low-cost supply 
that has been such an important factor in 
the agricultural technological revolution 
which is taking place in this country. 

It is significant to note that the cost of 
electrical energy, something I am concerned 
with as I know you are, dropped from 4.08 
cents per kilowatt-hour in 1945, to 3.34 cents 
in 1950, to 2.71 cents in 1955. It dropped 
further from 2.32 cents per kilowatt-hour in 
1960 to 2.29 cents per kilowatt-hour in 1961. 

gradual reduction of electric rates 
through the years has been one of the great- 
est accomplishments of the REA program, 


REA BENEFITS OUR ENTIRE ECONOMY 


As I have said earlier, one of the greatest 
achievements of the last 100 years has been 
the bringing of reasonably priced electrical 
energy to all sections of the country. Weare 
all dependent upon production on the farm 
for food and fiber, the necessities of life. 
Not only can a large share of present abun- 
dant production be attributed to electricity 
in rural areas, but the only reason we have 
scme people on the farm at all is because of 
this development. 

Life on the farm has always had much to 
offer, but there has been the drudgery and 
lack of conveniences. Today with electricity, 
with the automobile, good roads, and other 
things, people on the farm have many of 
the comforts enjoyed by people in other walks 
of life. 

The benefits of REA, however, extend far 
beyond our rural areas. The farmers are just 
one segment of the population which bene- 
fits from REA. 

The general public receives many indirect 
benefits, including more and better food at 
less cost. In addition, urban workers bene- 
fit in a major way by virtue of the fact that 
the rural demand for machinery, equipment, 
appliances, etc., which use electricity provide 
a sizable market for industrial products. 

Agriculture uses more steel in a year than 
is used for a year’s output of passenger cars. 
It uses more petroleum products than any 
other industry in the country. It uses more 
rubber each year than is required to produce 
tires for 6 million automobiles. Its inven- 
tory of machinery and equipment exceeds 
the assets of the steel industry, and is five 
times that of the automobile industry. 

Much of this tremendous rural market is 
the result of the availability of reasonably 
priced electrical power to farmers. 

The most obvious example of a segment 
of industry *that benefits from REA is the 
electrical appliance industry. 


Power 
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Surveys by your organization indicate that 
there is a potential market of over $1 billion 
for electrical appliances in rural America. 
For every dollar invested in rural power 
facilities, the farmer spends from $3 to $4 in 
wiring, plumbing, and electrical appliances. 

Your surveys indicate further that over 
1 million rural households now have ade- 
quate electrical capacity for most of the new 
electrical appliances. I would venture to 
guess that there are as many TV sets in 
rural America as there are bathtubs. The 
farm housewife now enjoys the same modern 
conveniencies as does her urban neighbor. 


FINANCIAL RESERVES NECESSARY BUT MUST BE 
REASONABLE 


For several years questions have been 
raised by critics of the program and others 
concerning the accumulation of financial 
reserves by cooperatives and the use of such 
reserves. My own committee has brought 
this matter to the attention of REA offi- 
cials as well as Officials of your organization 
on several occasions. In our report last year 
on the appropriation bill for fiscal year 1962, 
we specifically called on the REA to establish 
standards to be used in determining what 
should be considered as adequate reserves. 
We felt that everyone would benefit from 
such a determination. 

Iam happy to note that a set of standards 
has been established by the REA Adminis- 
trator. While I don’t profess to know exactly 
what level of reserves should be considered 
adequate, it is obvious that the adoption 
of such standards is a step in the right 
direction. The entire program will be 
strengthened by such action. 

Apparently your organization is in accord 
with the action taken by the Department to 
establish criteria for the measurement of 
financial reserves needed by the cooperatives. 
This represents a healthy and practical reali- 
zation of your responsibility to the taxpay- 
ers of the Nation who, after all, provide the 
funds to finance the REA systems, 

I wish to commend those responsible for 
this action, which is essential if we are to 
keep this program sound and free from any 
possible criticism. 

I have always insisted upon maintaining 
the right of REA to make power generation 
loans, so that it could make certain power 
is available at reasonable rates and on rea- 
sonable terms. Such right, however, should 
not be abused. I believe some criteria should 
be developed in this latter field and I be- 
lieve some guide rule should be set up by 
the REA. We must not forget that excesses 
have caused trouble always; and today in the 
House of Representatives only 137 Members 
out of 437 come from rural districts. Our 
operations should always be sound. Too, one 
must remember these 300 nonrural House 
Members of Congress are looking over our 
shoulder. 

Rural electrification has made a major 
contribution to rural America. It has added 
much to the comfort of farm people and has 
made it possible for farmers to stay in busi- 
ness, despite decreasing prices, and increas- 
- ing costs for seed, fertilizers, insecticides, 
machinery, and all other items of produc- 
tion. It must be preserved. 

I have seen the benefits of this program 
in my own State and I’ve seen them nation- 
wide. I want to point out again that it has 
played a major role in enabling American 
agriculture to perform a vital service to the 
Nation with 10 percent of our people pro- 
viding our entire 183 million people with 
the best food at the lowest cost in the history 
of the world. 

CONCLUSION 
I repeat, I am proud of the part I have had 


in the expansion of the REA. IT take pride 
in area coverage and the reduction in rates 
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which has been brought about by having the 
REA and its authority. I am happy that 
nearly 97 percent of the farms of the Nation 
are now receiving electrical service. 

We have just about reached the point 
where the future need for the rural elec- 
trification program will be primarily in the 
improvement and rephasing of present sys- 
tems to provide the additional capacity nec- 
essary to meet the ever-increasing demands 
for power in rural areas, to make up for labor 
which is not available. 

My Committee on Appropriations for Agri- 
culture, and a large majority of Members of 
Congress have consistently provided ade- 
quate funds for the REA program. 

We intend to continue to actively support 
the REA system and to do everything in our 
power to see that the American farmer con- 
tinues to benefit from an abundant supply 
of electrical energy, that he may serve the 
Nation. I believe that Congress will con- 
tinue to support us in this effort. We have 
a wonderful program. We must continue to 
see that it is operated in a sound and re- 
sponsible manner. 

I know that the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and all of you will 
join us in that endeavor. 


FEDERAL DEFENSE SPENDING IN 
VARIOUS STATES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks I have undertaken a study, 
based on information from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Library of Con- 
gress, and other sources, to analyze the 
trend of the last decade with respect to 
Federal defense spending in various 
States. 

In making this study, I selected nine 
key States which I believe reflect a fair 
geographical distribution—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas—and 3 key years, reflecting the 
changed emphasis or pattern in defense 
spending during the past decade. 

Arizona, California, Florida, and 
Texas in recent years have been enjoy- 
ing tremendous industrial expansion 
which to an appreciable extent can be 
attributed to governmental policy in de- 
fense procurement. I selected Massa- 
chusetts because it is the anchor State 
of New England industry, and Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania be- 
cause these States historically represent 
the backbone of American manufactur- 
ing. Together these four Midwestern 
States accounted for 27.1 percent of total 
U.S. nonfarm employment in 1950 and 
26.1 percent of corporate and individual 
Federal income tax revenue in the same 
year; in 1930, for 29.5 and 28.6 percent, 
respectively. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two was 
selected because that was a year in 
which the United States was engaged in 
a limited conventional war; 1956 be- 
cause it was a year in which there came 
to be reliance upon instant nuclear re- 
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taliation as the principal deterrent to 
war, and 1961, a year in which a new 
defense policy was evolving which rec- 
ognized the necessity of preparing for 
both conventional and nuclear warfare, 
as well as a year in which there was 
particular concentration of the U.S. 
space effort. 

My inquiry has been into two principal 
areas, the first involving military and 
civilian personnel and payroll in the nine 
selected States during fiscal years 1952, 
1956, and 1961 and the second involving 
the net value of military procurement 
actions for these same States during 
these years and percent change from 
fiscal year 1952 to fiscal year 1961. It is 
to be acknowledged, of course, that these 
figures don’t reflect the full story. 
Complicating factors in defense produc- 
tion defy completely accurate measure- 
ment, but I believe these figures do re- 
flect accurately the trends which have 
taken place during the past 10 years, and 
furnish a useful indicator of the relative 
position of the subject States. 

With respect to the first area of in- 
quiry, active duty military and civilian 
personnel and payroll in the United 
States and selected States for fiscal years 
1952, 1956, and 1961—-see table I and II 
attached—it can be seen that Ohio is 
holding its own, as are Michigan, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania. With respect to the 
much more important area of the net 
value of military procurement actions in 
these same States during fiscal years 
1952, 1956, and 1961 and the percentage 
change from fiscal year 1952 to fiscal 
year 1961, however, the situation is vastly 
different. 

In table II we find that the total civil- 
ian and military payroll increased from 
$9.8 billion in 1952 to $11.6 billion in 
1961. Together, Illinois, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania accounted for 
10.7 percent of total U.S. Department 
of Defense payroll in 1952 as against 
10.9 percent in 1961. The most signifi- 
cant fact in table II is that of a total 
Department of Defense payroll which 
increased from $9.8 billion in 1952 to 
$11.6 billion in 1961, approximately 14 
percent of this or roughly $1.5 billion 
each year is attributable to California. 
By the same token, Texas has enjoyed 
about 9 percent of the total payroll, 
averaging something over $900 million 
a year. Together these two States ac- 
count for 22 percent of the total, com- 
pared to the approximate 11 percent of 
total Defense Department payroll for 
the four Midwestern States. 

Moving then to the more significant 
area, namely, the net value of military 
procurement actions in these nine States 
for 1952, 1956, and 1961, the picture 
dims, We find that of the total net 
dollar value of military procurement 
throughout the entire United States, 
California has registered an astonishing 
increase from 12.6 percent of the total 
in 1952 to 20.1 percent in 1956 and 23.9 
percent in 1961. Texas’ share of U.S. 
defense procurement, though consider- 
ably less, showed healthy growth from 
3.4 percent of total in 1952 to 5.6 percent 
in 1956 and 5.1 percent in 1961. To- 
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gether it can be seen that California 
and Texas accounted for 16 percent, 25.7 
percent and 29 percent of total U.S. de- 
fense procurement spending, or $6 bil- 
lion, $4.2 billion and $6.3 billion, in 1952, 
1956, and 1961, respectively. 

Turning to the four Midwestern States 
during the same years we find that 
Ilinois went from 4.5 percent—$1.7 
billion—in 1952 to 5.4 percent—$6.8 bil- 
lion—in 1956, to 2 percent—$6.4 bil- 
lion—in 1961; Michigan went from 13.5 
percent—$5.1 billion—in 1952 to 1.9 per- 
cent—$0.3 billion—in 1956 to 2.7 per- 
cent—$0.5 billion—in 1961; Ohio went 
from 6.3 percent—$2.3 billion—in 1952, 
remained constant percentagewise but 
dropped more than $1 billion in 1956 
and dropped further to 4.5 percent—$1 
billion—in 1961; Pennsylvania went 
from 5.1 percent—$1.9 billion—in 1952 
to 4.2 percent—$0.6 billion—in 1956 to 
3.6 percent—$0.8 billion—in 1961. 

Thus we find that of the total value of 
all U.S. military procurement in 1961, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania accounted for 13 percent or $2.7 
billion, while California and Texas com- 
bined accounted for 29 percent or $6.3 
billion—a difference of 16 percent or 
nearly $4 billion. 

It is important to note that each of 
the four Midwestern States since 1952 
has registered a steady if not spectacu- 
lar decline in the years since 1952 while 
the dramatic increase registered in Cali- 
fornia and Texas combined has seen 
these two States practically double their 
percentage of total defense business in 
the last 10 years. 

As I stated earlier, 1952 was selected 
as a target year in order to reflect ex- 
penditures for Defense Department per- 
sonnel and procurement during a period 
of actual hostility. In the intervening 
years—from fiscal 1952 to fiscal 1961— 
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of so-called peace, Department of De- 
fense military and civilian personnel de- 
creased by 2742 percent. Because of pay 
increases and other factors, Department 
of Defense civilian and military payroll 
increased by 18.8 percent during these 
same years, Generally speaking, these 
changes are reflected in the percentage 
changes of most of the States under con- 
sideration. When we compare the net 
value of defense procurement, however, 
we again find a significant dispropor- 
tion—see table IV attached. 

Between 1952 and 1961, total defense 
procurement spending fell by 42.2 per- 
cent, During these same years, how- 
ever, we find that Arizona and Florida, 
respectively, registered increases of 373.4 
percent and 235 percent. 

Although total defense procurement 
spending decreased more than 40 per- 
cent between 1952 and 1961, Texas fell 
off only 11.4 percent and California reg- 
istered a net gain of 9.4 percent in 1961 
over the share of the defense procure- 
ment dollar which it received in 1952. 

Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, as might be expected, were not 
so lucky. While the national defense 
dollar was shrinking by 42.2 percent, de- 
fense activity in Illinois fell off by 74.7 
percent, in Michigan by 88.6 percent, in 
Ohio by 58 percent, and in Pennsylvania 
by 58.9 percent. The above-national per- 
centage decline in defense activity in the 
four Midwestern States reflects an above 
average loss if dollar volume which is 
staggering. If Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania had merely suffered a 
cutback from their 1952 activity equiv- 
alent to the 42.2 percent national cut- 
back, the value of their combined de- 
fense business in 1961 would have been 
$4.7 billion. Instead it was $2.8 billion. 
By suffering a loss averaging nearly 30 
percent greater than the national aver- 
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age, these four States thus lost addi- 
tional defense business in 1961 totaling 
$1.9 billion. When we consider that a 
comparable loss was suffered each year 
since 1952, it is readily apparent that 
the four Midwestern States in question 
lost to other areas of the country be- 
tween $15 and $20 billion in defense con- 
tracts during the last decade over and 
above the 42.2 percent national cutback. 

It is my strong conviction, Mr. Speak- 
er, that forceful and effective efforts 
must be taken to reverse this trend. If 
defense procurement is to be placed 
more and more on the basis of climatic 
conditions, as appears to be the situa- 
tion, the future of industrial activity 
throughout our great Middle West and 
other parts of the country will be bleak 
indeed. Certainly we must wonder when 
the Army tells us with a straight face 
that it is closing down Rossford Ord- 
nance Depot because it cannot meet 
safety requirements for the storage of 
solid propellant missile fuels while at 
the same time our Defense Establishment 
is directing the expenditure of $5 billion 
a year—or about 25 cents out of every 
military procurement dollar—into one 
single State. Is California blessed with 
invulnerability in this nuclear age or are 
we in Ohio considered to be accident 
prone? 

In the final analysis, of course, we sup- 
port that which is in the national inter- 
est. Can it be said, though, that the di- 
rection which military procurement has 
taken since 1952 is, from the military, 
economic and social standpoints, in the 
best interest of all Americans? If the 
truth were told, has not our procurement 
policy been given credit for judgment 
and foresight which is largely unde- 
served? How much planning has there 
actually been? 


TanLnR I.—Active-duty military and civilian personnel in the United States and selected States, fiscal years 1952, 1956, and 19611 


TMilinois.--- 


includes all shore-based 


1 Mili: personnel. Those in Navy and Marine 
Corps Rea Rano not included, Includes Department of Defense employees only. 


tary of Defense, 


Source: Directorate for Statistical Services, Manpower Division, Office of the Secre- 


Taste Il.—Zstimated civilian and military payroll in the United States and selected States, fiscal years 1952, 1956, and 19614 


[In thousands of dollars] 


— data includes allowances. Includes Department of Defense employees 


Secretary of 


Source: 8 for Statistical Services, Manpower Division, Office of the 
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State 


United States (State totals) _| 38, 229, 233 


51,719 
4, 823, 338 

147, 019 
1, 727, 613 
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TABLE III.—Net value of military procurement actions for selected States, fiscal years 1952, 1956, and 1961 
Un thousands of dollars} 


March 15 


Source: “Military Prime Contract Awards by State: July 1950, June 1954, June 1959, and September 1961." Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


TABLE IV.—Percent change in net value of 
military procurement actions, estimated 
Department of Defense civilian and mili- 
tary personnel and payroll for the United 
States and selected States, from fiscal 
year 1952 to fiscal year 1961+ 


Depart- Depart- 
ment of ment of | Net value 
State Defense Defense | of procure- 
civilian andſeivilian and| ment 
mili actions 
payro! 
-+18.8 —42.2 
+65. 5 +373. 4 
+11. 4 +9.4 
+27.7 235.0 
+17.5 —74.7 
27.72 +14.4 
+63. 5 —88. 6 
+22.1 —58.0 
+8.8 —58. 9 
+27.6 —11.4 


Source: Computed 2 data supplied by the office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vanik, today, for 15 minutes, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Price, today, for 10 minutes, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Kerr), for 15 minutes, on Monday, 
March 19. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Corsett and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 

Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter during debate in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KEITH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. 

Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. Berry. 

Mr. MORSE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. Roptwo in two instances. 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. Kowatskr in two instances. 

a ELLIOTT in two instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 19, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS, CALEN- 
DAR YEAR 1961, TO FACILITATE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives submits the following report for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pursuant to section 4(b) of Public Law 


85-804: 

Marcu 12, 1962. 
The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: There is forwarded 
herewith the annual report for the calendar 
year 1961 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration of contractual actions 
taken pursuant to Public Law 85-804 (50 
U.S. Code 1431-5). 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. G. DEMBLING, 
Director, Office of Legislative Affairs. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION: CONTRAC- 
TUAL ACTIONS TAKEN PURSUANT TO SECTION 
4 oF Pustic Law 85-804 (50 U.S. Cope 
1434) 

During the calendar year 1961, the Con- 
tract Adjustment Board of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
granted relief under this statute in two 
cases presented to it. The total amount of 
the relief granted in these cases is $396,386. 
The first case involved the formalization of 
informal commitments; and the second, an 
amendment to express the original intent 
of the parties, and to extend the time and 
provide the funds required for completion 
of the contract. The two cases are set 
forth on the attachment hereto. No other 
cases were considered by the Board in cal- 
endar year 1961. 


List of contractual actions with actual or potential cost of $50,000 or more taken pursuant to Public Law 85-804 to facilitate the national 


defense, J anuary—December 1961 


Actual or 
Name and location of estimated 
contractor potential 


1) Geophysics Oor of 
® e Be ford, 
Mass. 


2) The Display House, Phil- 
o) ba iplay i 


$345, 552 | Construction and delivery of 19 instrumentation sections for 
Nike-Asp, Nike-Cajun, 3 — 5 rocke! 
field programs for rocket firings 
reduction and analysis of scientific results, 
50,834 | Design of U.S, technical exhibit on peaceful uses of outer space 


Description of property or service 


5177 tion in 


and 2 ata, and 


Justification 


Formalization of informal commitments adding to existing 
contract NAS 5-215 following progress and development in 
problem area, in view of urgency of requirement for the 
rockets, and the heavy contractual workload. 

Amendment of contract to express understanding of parties, 


to extend time, and to provide additional funds required to 
complete performance, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1812. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Legislative Affairs, National Aeronautics and 


Space Administration, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration of Contractual 
Actions Taken for the Calendar Year 1961, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-804; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1813. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 


a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1962, pursuant to Public Law 554, 
82d Congress; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1814. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 29, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on the Ohio 
River at and in the vicinity of Pomeroy, 
Ohio, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 19, 1952; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1815. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in the cases of cer- 
tain aliens who have been found admissible 
to the United States, pursuant to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1816. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to provide pen- 
alties for certain offenses committed in con- 
nection with highway construction”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 4130. A bill to amend the Menominee 
Termination Act (Rept. No. 1437). Ordered 
to be printed, 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 566. Resolution 
providing for printing additional copies of 
the report submitted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means pursuant to H.R. 10650, the 
Revenue Act of 1962; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1444). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 69. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of Senate Report 488, 
87th Congress, entitled “Administered Prices, 
Drugs”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1445). Ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2018. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Kasparek, Robert M. Kearny, Richard A. 
Stokes, J. R. Whitehouse, Jr., and Herbert A. 
Wolff, Jr; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1438). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LINDSAY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7382. A bill, for the relief of Mrs. 
Ethel Knoll; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1439). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. H.R. 9446. A bill for the relief of 
Miss Grace Smith, and others; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1440). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3825. A bill for the relief of T. W. 
Holt & Co. and/or Holt Import & Export Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1441). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5061. A bill for the relief of 
James L. Merrill; without amendment (Rept. 


No. 1442). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7876. A bill relating to the ef- 
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fective date of the qualification of the joint 
pension plan for employees of Local Unions 
645, 1507, and 1511, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America as 
a qualified trust under section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1443). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

HR. 10754. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. BOW: 

ELR. 10755. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
medical care of the aged through the allow- 
ance of a tax credit as an incentive for 
health insurance coverage; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 10756. A bill to increase annuities 
payable to certain annultants from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers’ retirement and 
annuity fund; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10757. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Oriskany Battlefield Na- 
tional Historic Site; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10758. A bill to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 10759. A bill to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 to au- 
thorize the payment of rewards to persons 
who furnish information leading to convic- 
tions of organizations or individuals of fail- 
ure to register as required by such act; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. DULSRI: 

H.R. 10760. A bill to increase the maximum 
travel allowance for postal transportation 
clerks, acting postal transportation clerks, 
and substitute postal transportation clerks; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 10761. A bill to support the price of 

soybeans; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.R. 10762. A bill to make available to in- 
dividuals suffering speech and hearing im- 
pairments the trained speech and hearing 
specialists (variously called speech pa- 
thologists, audiologists, speech and hearing 
clinicians, speech correctionists, and so 
forth) needed to help them overcome their 
handicaps; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 10763. A bill to amend section 1074 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that retired reservists with 30 years of Fed- 
eral service who performed active duty dur- 
ing World War I and World War II shall have 
the same privileges with respect to medical 
care as retired reservists who served 8 or 
more years on active duty; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 10764. A bill to authorize a grant to 
the State of Maryland for rehabilitation of 
certain coastline areas; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 10765. A bill to bring certain holders 

of star route and other contracts for the 
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carrying of mail within the purview of the 

Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 

Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 

and the Federal Employees Health Benefits 

Act of 1959, and for other purposes; to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10766. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended; and the National Housing 
Act, as amended; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10767. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 10768. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the payment of rewards to persons who fur- 
nish information leading to convictions of 
organizations or individuals of failure to 
register as required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 10769. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
amount of an individual’s medical, dental, 
and related expenses shall be subtracted 
from his outside earnings before determin- 
ing under such section the amount of any 
reduction in his benefits by reason of such 
earnings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 10770. A bill to amend the Meat In- 
spection Act to extend its coverage in certain 
areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 10771. A bill making appropriation 
for advance engineering and design on the 
Freeport Pecatonica River, Ill., flood control 
project, administered by the Department of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10772. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications satel- 
lite system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 10773. A bill to provide relief for res- 
idential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H.R. 10774, A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the payment of rewards to persons who fur- 
nish information leading to convictions of 
organizations or individuals of failure to 
register as required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 10775. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 10776. A bill to amend section 144 
of title 28 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 10777. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
first US. manned vehicle orbital flight 
around the earth; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10778. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, relative to the return of 
alien property interests; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.R. 10779. A bill to make available to 

children suffering speech impairments the 
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specially trained speech pathologists and au- 
diologists needed to help them overcome 
their handicaps; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 10780. A bill to provide for the re- 
opening of the recently closed Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration contact offices; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 10781. A bill to outlaw various de- 
vices which are used to deny citizens the 
right to vote because of their race or color, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10782. A bill to provide for the equal 
administration of justice and for protection 
against violence under color of law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10783. A bill to provide for the deseg- 
regation of all public schools with all delib- 
erate speed. Requires every school board 
which has failed to achieve desegregation 
in its schools to adopt and file with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a desegregation plan providing for first step 
compliance; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 10784. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity to 
encourage and enforce a policy of equal job 
opportunity in Federal employment, in em- 
ployment under Government contracts, and 
in employment in programs supported or in 
facilities constructed by Federal grants-in- 
aid; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 10785. A bill to provide for relocation 
of families displaced by the Interstate High- 
way System, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 10786. A bill to establish standards 
for hours of work and overtime pay of la- 
borers and mechanics employed on work 
done under contract for, or with the finan- 
cial aid of, the United States, for any terri- 
tory, or for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 10787. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall furnish 
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no aid or assistance to any foreign nation 
or citizen thereof in carrying out any activ- 
ity under which American citizens will be 
discriminated against; to the Committee on 


H.R. 10788. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.J. Res. 665. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.J. Res. 666. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Con. Res. 452. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress as to a 
study and investigation concerning a nation- 
wide program of remunerative occupational 
training for youth; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. Con. Res. 453. Concurrent resolution to 
set aside the week beginning November 4, 
1962, as National Country Music Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. Res. 565. Resolution authorizing salary 
increases for the file clerk and assistant file 
clerk (minority); to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Res. 566. Resolution providing for print- 
ing additional copies of the report submitted 
by the Committee on Ways and Means pur- 
suant to H.R.10650, the Revenue Act of 
1962; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 567. Resolution extending the 
greetings and felicitations of the House of 
Representatives on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of the mu- 
nicipality of Bloomfield, N.J.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 10789. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria Rifllato; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 10790. A bill for the relief of Rufina 
Juan Escudero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 10791. A bill for the relief of Char- 
lotte T. van Kesteren; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10792. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Alvarez Lopez; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois: 

H.R. 10793. A bill for the relief of Di- 
mitrios Dagiantis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 10794. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Chul Nam Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10795. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hae 
Kyong Han, and her minor children, Myong 
Suk Lee, Ki Dong Lee, and Kyong Dong Lee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 10796. A bill for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10797. A bill for the relief of Koji 
Kojima; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10798. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
M. Orta Worden; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 10799. A bill for the relief of Jean 

Dimakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 10800. A bill for the relief of Yu 

Liao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H. R. 10801. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Enrique Balbastro Silla; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Bent’s Old Fort, Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, in the 
pageant of our Nation’s history, no more 
colorful era exists than that of the tam- 
ing of the West and Southwest in the 
19th century. Bent’s Old Fort, in my 
State of Colorado, played a significant 
part in this drama—as a business, social 
and military center on the Old Santa Fe 
Trail for both whites and Indians. 

Established as a national historic site 
in 1960, much fine work has been done 
toward the preservation and develop- 
ment of Bent’s Old Fort. However, the 
work continues, and in connection with 
this, I appeared before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee several days ago 
in support of the National Park Service 
budget request for Bent’s Old Fort. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BENT'S OLD Fort, COLORADO 
(Statement by Senator CARROLL of Colorado) 

Mr. Chairman, I appear this morning in 
support of an appropriation request of $38,- 
148 by the National Park Service for the 
preservation and development of Bent's Old 
Fort National Historical Site, which is locat- 
ed on the bank of the Arkansas River near 
La Junta, in southeastern Colorado. 

Bent’s Old Fort, for the information of 
my colleagues who may not yet be aware of 
its historical significance, is one of the most 
famous landmarks on the mountain route 
of the Old Santa Fe Trail. 

Built by the three Bent brothers and Ceran 
St. Vrain, the Canadian fur trapper, in 1832, 
Bent’s Old Fort was both a business and 
social center as well as a refuge for travelers 
and a supply depot for Generals Kearney and 
Price and John C. Fremont in their expedi- 
tions and explorations. As such, Bent’s Old 
Fort is a highly significant landmark in our 


Nation’s expansion in the southern plains 
area and the Southwest in general. 

Since coming to the Senate, I have worked 
hard to see that Bent’s Old Fort be made a 
national historical site, and in 1957 I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2699) to this effect. In 1959, 
the National Parks Advisory Board complet- 
ed its study of various historical sites, and 
favorably reported Bent’s Old Fort. In 1960, 
both Houses of Congress passed legislation 
(signed into law June 30, 1960) establish- 
ing Bent’s Old Fort National Historic Site and 
authorizing appropriations for its develop- 
ment and maintenance. I supported this 
legislation. 

In 1961, the Colorado State Historical So- 
ciety generously donated the 5.77 acres con- 
taining the fort site and access roadway to 
the Federal Government. It has long been 
recognized that an additional 170 acres of 
privately owned land would be necessary to 
maintain the integrity of the site and pro- 
vide adequate space for parking and other 
facilities necessary to the park’s operation. 

The National Park Service appropriations 
for fiscal year 1962 included funds for this 
land acquisition (as well as for rehabilitation 
and maintenance of the site) and I am in- 
formed that negotiations for the purchase 
of this land should be completed within the 
next week or 10 days. 
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Local interest in Bent’s Old Fort has been 
high. For the past several years the La 
Junta Chamber of Commerce, cooperating 
with James Grafton Rogers, president of the 
Colorado State Historical Society, and many 
Arkansas Valley groups such as the La Junta 
DAR and individuals, including Mr. James 
Baldridge, Mr. Milt Andrus, and Mr. Fred 
Betz, publisher of the Lamar Daily News, 
have worked toward the improvement of 
Bent's Old Fort. 

Local and State time, energy and resources 
re contributed much to this project. As 

was recognized by the appropriations for 
Bent's Old Fort in the fiscal year 1962 budg- 
et, however, local resources could not be 
tapped indefinitely. 

In supporting and urging support of the 
Bent's Old Fort appropriations for fiscal year 
1963 ($38,148) , I would remind my colleagues 
that this is a small price to pay for the 
preservation of an important part of our 
American heritage. Western history has been 
and will, Tm sure, continue to be a very 
great part of our national culture. 

In underscoring this point, I would close 
with a quote from a Denver Post editorial of 
May 29, 1960: 

“Bent’s Old Fort was to the West what 
Times Square is to New York or Piccadilly 
Circus ts to London. It was the center of 
a universe. It deserves restoration and 
preservation.” 


The Value of St. Patrick in the World of 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, we 
honor today the name of St. Patrick, 
the patron saint of Ireland, champion 
of the faith, and a symbol of hope to all 
the captive peoples of the world. The 
story of Patrick is no tale isolated in 
space and time; no saga of a local hero, 
nor peculiar to any one people or to any 
one faith. Indeed, the problems faced 
by Patrick in the 5th century, A.D., were 
universal problems, as yet unsolved, and 
the course he followed hewed a path 
which all good men of all faiths have 
sought to follow since the day of his 
death, more than 14 centuries ago. 

Carried into slavery in his youth, Pat- 
rick was spirited away to Ireland, from 
which he was not to escape for 6 long 
years. In the manner of a man born 
free, he chafed under his bonds and 
bided his time, awaiting the opportunity 
to regain the gift of freedom. 

Here we have the story of millions 
upon millions of persons throughout the 
world in this very century—robbed of 
their freedom by those who would im- 
pose upon them the chains of commu- 
nism. Yet they, too, in the manner of 
St. Patrick, bide their time in anticipa- 
tion of the freedom that will un- 
doubtedly be theirs again some day. 

Escaping his bonds, Patrick fled to 
France, where he took up missionary 
work, and in the year A.D. 432, returned 
to Ireland in the role of bishop to give 
counsel and advice to those who had 
enslaved him in his youth. 
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Again we are reminded of his counter- 
parts of the present era: those who have 
fied from countries overrun with tyr- 
anny, yet who plan to return, at the 
first opportunity, to rebuild what tyran- 
ny has sought to destroy. 

From the day he reappeared in Ire- 
land, until the day of his death, nearly 
30 years later, Patrick worked inces- 
santly in behalf of the Christian faith, 
against those who hoped to preserve 
paganism in the hearts of the Irish peo- 
ple. In the manner of a colossus, St. 
Patrick swept the field before him, in- 
stilling the knowledge of the Lord 
throughout a land where spiritual dark- 
ness had for so long prevailed. 

In the period embracing Patrick’s life- 
time, Ireland was but a conglomeration 
of municipalities ruled by a score of self- 
designated kings. To these men Patrick 
appealed until, one by one, they were all 
converted to Christianity, and ready to 
recognize their minor standing in the 
kingdom of the Lord. 

Through fables and folk tales we are 
told of Patrick’s genius and ability, and 
of the many wondrous things he accom- 
plished, to win the confidence of the 
people. It is said that he drove the 
snakes and toads from Ireland, for in- 
stance; that in contests with the Druid 
priests he was known to have performed 
many miracles; that he was able to con- 
found his enemies by bringing darkness 
upon them, and that when he died the 
sun shone steadily for 12 days. 

From these accounts, the people of 
Ireland came to revere St. Patrick as 
they did no other spiritual force, save 
that of the Lord, Himself; and with the 
passage of time they would be required 
to call upon this force to see them 
through the bitterest period in their na- 
tional history. 

The period in question was, of course, 
that of a century ago, when the Irish 
people were driven, helter-skelter, to the 
four corners of the world. Yet in fleeing 
their beloved homeland, they kept within 
themselves the light instilled by St. 
Patrick; the confidence that God, in His 
mercy, will ultimately prevail in all 
things, and that justice—eternal jus- 
tice—must, in the end, triumph. 

It was this knowledge, inculcated by 
the teachings of St. Patrick, that made 
of him the most noteworthy of all the 
saints, so far as the Irish people are 
concerned. It was this that produced 
the national love for him which has 
shone for 1,500 years, without once 
flickering. 

Moreover, it is this love and the power 
of this love that has spread the interest 
in St. Patrick far and beyond the con- 
fines of Ireland, to lands distantly re- 
moved from Patrick's scenes of glory and 
accomplishment. 

So, again, we are entitled to compare 
the past deeds of St. Patrick with those 
of the peoples and governments who 
would work in the same directions today. 
And once more we are justified in saying 
that the work of the freedom-loving 
people of the world plays havoc with the 
plans and designs of the slavemasters, 
even when the conflicting interests are 
ree by hundreds and thousands of 

es. 
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For the spirit of freedom is a powerful 
force which, in itself, is inclined to create 
miracles, in the manner of St. Patrick. 
And one of the miracles is to shake and 
3 the foundations of tyranny from 

T. 

There is an old saying that “words 
move, example draws.” It was Patrick's 
example that proved the sincerity of his 
words, in the same manner that the 
sincerity of the free world proves the 
meaning of its code today. 

And as the Druids fell before Patrick, 
so, by necessity, must the tyrannies of 
the world today fall before the impact 
of freedom in the days ahead. 

The writings and deeds of St. Patrick 
show how splendidly he met the test of 
true greatness. In the face of the most 
fierce opposition from the pagan Druids, 
he boldly declared: “regardless of dan- 
ger, I must spread everywhere the name 
of God so that after my decease I may 
leave a banquet to my brethren whom 
I have baptised in the Lord.” 

Such was the courage and the will of 
this saint we honor today—inspiring 
throughout the free world the greatest 
rari tion, by persons of every nation- 

ty. 

It is therefore necessary to advise the 
Irish people that although Patrick re- 
mains their patron saint, they must be 
ready to yield up the right to claim him 
exclusively for themselves. Indeed, he 
is far too popular to permit such an 
arrangement as that. 

As the symbolic enemy of slavery, St. 
Patrick looms larger today than ever 
before; and, as always, the slavemaster 
can be expected to tremble at the sound 
of his name, 

Truly, St. Patrick will stand as a hero 
of mankind, so long as Christianity en- 
dures and the fight for human justice 
prevails. 


Government Must Remain Neutral in 
Labor-Management Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fed- 
eral subsidy payments to certain air car- 
riers are being misused in a most unjust 
fashion. In blunt terms, these subsidies 
are used by air carriers engaged in labor 
disputes for strikebreaking purposes, 
I have felt compelled to introduce legis- 
lation—H.R. 10697, text of which fol- 
lows—that will deny Federal subsidies 
to certain air carriers which do not make 
every reasonable effort to settle their 
labor disputes. This bill provides that 
the Secretary of Labor shall appoint a 
three-man board which will determine 
whether. such air carrier has made every 
reasonable effort to settle any dispute 
with its employees, and whether any 
payments attributable to the period of a 
strike should be disallowed because of 
the failure of the carrier to make such 
effort. This board would direct the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board to make any such dis- 
allowance. 

Legislation such as this will set a fa- 
vorable climate for fruitful negotiations 
in labor disputes. The avoidance of 
strikes is the major objective. However, 
if the Federal Government indiscrimi- 
nately continues the payment of sub- 
sidies to air carriers who do not make 
reasonable efforts to settle their labor 
disputes, settlement becomes virtually 
impossible. The incentive for manage- 
ment to bargain in good faith is lost, 
and the basic right of labor to bargain 
collectively is destroyed. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment then finds itself in the unten- 
able position of taking sides. No group 
of employees can hope to settle a dispute 
with a management that has access to 
the Federal Treasury to finance its 
strikebreaking activities. 

Since 1947, 67 work stoppages have 
occurred in the whole U.S. airline indus- 
try. The Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
history of operation has reviewed only 
two cases and found in both instances 
that subsidies were used to pay for un- 
necessary strike losses. The existing 
mechanism is ill equipped to handle 
these labor-management disputes. 

The U.S. Government must remain 
neutral in the field of labor disputes. 
Public policy dictates that management 
and labor be free to settle their problems 
without outside interference. This bill 
and a companion bill, H.R. 10341, which 
relates to Government procurement con- 
tracts, would assure that the taxpayers’ 
dollars that are presently being paid in 
subsidies to air carriers will be properly 
used. And it will enable both manage- 
ment and labor to meet their respon- 
sibilities to the general public and to each 
other. 

That this particular situation is one of 
importance is exemplified by the fact 
that the President has appointed Dr. 
Nathan P. Feinsinger as chairman of a 
Commission on Aviation Matters, to in- 
vestigate this problem. In addition, the 
President has appointed Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg to head a task force to 
investigate fully this broad and impor- 
tant area. 

I would hope that every Member of 
Congress will critically explore this prob- 
lem that vitally affects the public interest 
and the basic rights of the workingman. 
And I urge my colleagues to support 
legislation that will protect this interest 


and these rights. 
The text of H.R. 10697 follows: 
H.R. 10697 


A bill to amend the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, relating to carriers by air, 
in order to deny Federal subsidies to cer- 
tain air carriers which do not make reason- 
able efforts to settle labor disputes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
204 of the Railway Labor Act is amended by 
inserting (a)“ immediately after “Sec. 204.”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) (1) Each carrier by air which is eligi- 
ble to receive payments under the second 
sentence of section 406(c) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 and is engaged in a 
labor dispute with its employees or with a 
representative of such employees shall make 
every reasonable effort to settle such labor 
dispute. 
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“(2) Whenever there is a labor dispute 
involving a carrier by air described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Secretary 
of Labor shall appoint a board consisting of 
three members who shall determine whether 
such carrier has complied fully with the 
provisions of subsection (a) and whether any 
such payments attributable to the period 
of such labor dispute should be disallowed 
because of failure to so comply. 

“(3) If such board determines that such 
carrier has not fully complied with para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and that any 
of such payments should be disallowed, it 
shall notify the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
in writing, of such fact and of the amount 
of such payments so disallowed, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall not make any such 
payments, or, if such payments have been 
made, shall recover the amount thereof from 
such carrier.” 


Cooperative Fishery Research Unit for 
Colorado State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
86th Congress authorized the establish- 
ment of Cooperative Fishery Research 
Units in conjunction with universities 
offering fisheries science curricula. 

The Department of the Interior, early 
in 1961, announced it would establish 10 
or 12 of these units. 

To date, only one has been funded by 
the Congress. 

Several days ago I asked the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to include 
$30,000 in the Interior budget in order 
to establish a Cooperative Fishery Re- 
search Unit at Colorado State University 
in Fort Collins, Colo. 

To my mind there is no more logical, 
deserving nor qualified institution in the 
United States to harbor a fishery re- 
search facility than Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

This university, in 1949, originated the 
Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit. 

The cooperators, until 1953, were the 
U.S. Government, the State of Colorado, 
and the university. 

In 1953 the Federal Government dis- 
continued its participation. 

Now that the Congress has established 
a Federal cooperative fishery research 
program, I asked the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to appropriate funds 
to restore the cooperative relationship 
that first started in 1949. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

COOPERATIVE FISHERY RESEARCH UNIT FOR 
COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Statement by Senator CARROLL, of Colorado) 

Mr. Chairman, Public Law 686 of the 86th 
Congress gave the Interior Department the 
authority to establish fishery research units 
on a cooperative basis with a State game 
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and fish agency and a university offering a 
curriculum in fisheries science. 

The necessary appropriation for a Co- 
operative Fishery Research Unit in a State 
is $30,000. 

Only one such unit has been funded by 
the Congress since President Eisenhower 
signed the authorizing legislation on Sep- 
tember 2, 1960. This unit is in our sister 
State of Utah. However, early in 1961, the 
Department of Interior announced its in- 
tention to establish as many as 12 of these 
units. 

I appear before you today to ask that you 
include in the bill before you $30,000 for 
a Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit to 
be located at Colorado State University at 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no more logical or 
deserving location in the country for a 
research project of this type than Colorado 
State University. Colorado State University 
originated this concept in 1949. In that 
year Colorado State University established 
what was called the Colorado Cooperative 
Fisheries Research Unit, which was operated 
in conjunction with the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Colorado Game and 
Fish Department. 

Federal cooperation in this research pro- 
ject ended in 1953. However the university 
and the State have continued the program 
and it is functioning today, ready once 
again to welcome the Federal Government to 
participate and avail itself of the vast 
knowledge and experience accumulated in a 
13-year-old program. 

If the Department of the Interior moves in 
any direction on cooperative fishery research, 
it will be most wasteful not to move first 
to reestablish its affiliation with Colorado 
State University, the pioneer in this program. 

Dr. William E. Morgan, president of Colo- 
rado State University, told me a few days ago 
that the objectives and functions of his 
cooperative fisheries research unit are es- 
sentially the same as those announced by the 
Interior Department. As I understand it, the 
objective of the units proposed in Public 
Law 86-686 will be to offer improved and 
expanded training for graduate students in 
order to provide more and better trained 
personnel for the management of the Na- 
tion’s recreational and commercial fisheries 
resources. 

This is precisely what the existing program 
at Colorado State University is doing. 

This program can be immeasurably 
strengthened by once again joining hands, 
brains, and resources with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Morgan said to me: 

“There is a definite need for a vigorous 
fishery research training program in our part 
of the United States. The impact of water 
development projects in Colorado and the 
surrounding States will present many oppor- 
tunities for new fishing areas, but associated 
with these opportunities will be serious fish- 
ing problems which will require an expanded 
fishery research and management effort.” 

Our existing fisheries unit has a fine record 
of performance and we view the announced 
intent of Federal participation in this edu- 
cational area as an opportunity to expand 
and strengthen our program in the field of 
fishery science at Colorado State University. 

Colorado State University is one of the few 
institutions of higher learning offering a 
degree in fishery science. Our program not 
only serves the needs of Colorado students 
but attracts students from nearby States 
where such courses of training are not avail- 
able. We need to strengthen and expand 
our existing program in this area of re- 
search. 

I ask your committee, Mr, Chairman, to 
give favorable consideration to my request 
for designation of $30,000 for Federal par- 
ticipation in the Colorado cooperative fish- 
eries research program. This amount is 
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sufficient, I am told by Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Frank Briggs, to cover costs 
of salaries, travel costs related to the pro- 
gram, equipment, supplies, and limited funds 
for student assistance and graduate projects. 

If the committee grants this request for 
$30,000 for cooperation in fishery research 
with the State of Colorado and Colorado 
State University, I can assure the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, that the resulting contribu- 
tions to fisheries science will be of signif- 
icance not only to my own State of Colorado, 
but all the States in the West where sport 
fishing abounds. 

I hope the committee will add this amount 
to the bill before it. 


Our Nation’s Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp remarks 
by myself on our Nation’s fisheries. I 
expect to make similar remarks at the 
convention of the National Fisheries In- 
stitute. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR NaTion’s FISHERIES 


Today's fisheries, like almost everything 
else in our modern lives, differ greatly from 
the fisheries of our forefathers. This is true 
not so much in outward form as in under- 
standing of the resource and in complexity 
of processing and distribution, Our fisheries 
are becoming ever more deeply involved in 
the highly complex and highly competitive 
world market. 

The time has come when the maintenance 
of our fishing industry depends on the 
fullest and most cooperative effort at all 
levels of government and industry. The 
developing foreign production and planned 
economic systems differing in every respect 
from our own almost preclude the go-it- 
alone approach to fisheries problems. 

Speaking as a long-time member of the 
legislative branch, I want to assure you of 
our desire to be an active partner with the 
executive branch and with the industry in a 
concerted attack on fisheries problems. Our 
job in the Congress is to pass constructive 
legislation. The executive branch, through 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, imple- 
ments that legislation as a part of its many 
program responsibilities. Tou, in industry, 
have the responsibility to guide us in the 
formulation of legislation and to advise us 
as to its effectiveness after implementation. 

As most of you well know, the fishing in- 
dustry for many years was to some degree a 
stepchild, at least as far as the legislative 
branch of Government was concerned, 
There was no well-delineated national policy 
on fisheries. Major legislation with broad 
application to fisheries problems was almost 
nonexistent. The fishing industry lacked a 
real champion in Government similar to 
those agencies looking out for the interests 
of other industries. 

The first piece of fisheries legislation, the 
act of March 3, 1887, authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries to “prosecute investiga- 
tions and inquiries concerning the supply of 
food fishes of the coasts and lakes of the 
United States and the determination of pro- 
tective, prohibitory, or precautionary meas- 
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ures to be adopted.” In the nearly seven dec- 
ades that intervened between 1887 and 1954 
there was other fisheries legislation enacted 
into the law of the land but it really wasn't 
until that year, 1954, with passage of the so- 
called Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, in which 
your speaker played an important part, that 
the fisheries began to receive the broad recog- 
nition that they deserved. This act, as I 
am sure most of you know, provided certain 
moneys from the duty on imports of fishery 
products for promotion of the flow of do- 
mestically produced fishery products in com- 
merce by conducting a fishery educational 
service and fishery technological, biological, 
and related research programs. Innumerable 
worthwhile programs have been conducted 
under the terms of this act. 

Close on the heels of the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy Act came the comprehensive Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, a truly monumental 
piece of fisheries legislation and one on 
which I am proud to say that I personally 
did a lot of work during the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress. 

Long prior to the passage of the act of 
1956, I was aware of and disturbed by a 
situation that existed in our relations with 
otker fishery nations. I decided, at that 
time, that our State Department was not 
cognizant of the national importance of our 
industry and as a result we were not prop- 
erly represented at international meetings. 
During that time I was present at meetings 
where our representative could not speak 
with the same full authority, due to lack 
of official standing, as did our conferees who 
usually were of Cabinet status. In company 
with other Senators—I particularly mention 
Senator SALTONSTALL—We called upon the 
State Department and urged that this situa- 
tion be corrected and that a new position be 
established in the State Department to rep- 
resent us with the authority that this vital 
segment of our industry deserved. 

Finally, after many meetings with the De- 
partment of State and the passage of too 
many years, we now have a Special Assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State for Fisheries 
and Wildlife in the State Department. Our 
status at international conferences, due in 
part, I believe, to our awareness of the need 
for more authority for our industry, has been 
strengthened and improved. 

Perhaps the most significant accomplish- 
ment of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
was the establishment of a firm national 
fishery policy. That policy is threefold: 

1. To increase and maintain forever, for 
the people of the United States, a fishery 
resource capable of yielding the maximum 
annual product. 

2. To strengthen and maintain a vigorous 
fishery industry by assuring full and fair 
access to its raw material and full and fair 
access to the American market. 

3. To do these things in partnership with 
the States and in full accordance with our 
international obligation, and without sacri- 
ficing the system of free enterprise. 

The act of 1956 did many other things 
as well, It established the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries as a full-fledged Federal 
agency to deal exclusively with fishery mat- 
ters. It created a Commissioner of Fish and 
Wilidlife and an Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife, thus elevating the considera- 
tion of fisheries problems to the subcab- 
inet level for the first time in history. The 
act provided for a a loan fund and for transfer 
of fisheries functions from other Govern- 
ment agencies, notably the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to the Department of the Interior. The 
systematic preparation and distribution of 
reports to the public, the Congress, and the 
President was provided for, and the role of 
fisheries in international affairs was more 
clearly spelled out, 

The record proves the wisdom of the pass- 
age of these two important acts. Among 
other things, they have resulted in the 
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greatly increased exploratory activities which 
porn available the new shrimp fisheries of 

Alaska, Oregon, and my home State of Wash- 
ington, the new royal red shrimp and calico 
scallop concentrations off our southeastern 
coast, the new standards development pro- 
gram and the industry-financed $400,000 
product inspection and certification program 
in which we all take pride as a giant step 
forward in quality improvement. 

All of these activities, and many more, 
stem from these two fundamental expres- 
sions of congressional intent and of our 
Government's continuing interest in and 
support of your industry. 

We have, therefore, a common interest and 
several other recent congressional actions 
attest to this fact. For example, the pass- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act, a piece 
of necessary and humanitarian legislation, 
posed special problems for the crabmeat in- 

dustry, inasmuch as economic studies had 
indicated strongly that the consumer would 
not accept the increased labor costs in the 
form of increased prices for crabmeat. The 
Congress, thereupon, made funds available 
to permit studies to increase productivity 
and efficiency of crabmeat plants through 
more careful production scheduling and 
through increased automation. I am in- 
formed that this program is already bearing 
fruit in that recommendations for increased 
efficiency have already been adopted by sev- 
eral processors. 

Another example of the increasing inter- 
relations of Government and industry inter- 
ests occurred during the recent recession in 
the fish meal industry. The U.S. Delegation 
to the International Conference in Rome, 
which meeting was necessary to resolve the 
problem of speculation and unwise market- 
ing practices, was led by an official of our 
State Department. The delegation's posi- 
tion was largely conditioned by the national 
foreign policy and our antimonopoly laws. 
Consequently, the delegation’s freedom of 
action and decision was very rigidly limited. 
The great amount of preparative work done 
and the constructive leadership shown by 
the executive branch, nevertheless, brought 
the Conference to conclusion which was 
eminently satisfactory to the United States. 
Your Congress, in turn, again acted promptly 
to assist the industry. Funds were made 
available for a program to diversify your 
market outlets and to resolve some of the 
pressing problems in transportation rate 
which had developed. I am informed that 
one such rate problem, through the cooper- 
ative efforts of the National Fisheries In- 
stitute and the Government, was settled at 
an annual saving to the industry of $700,000 
per year. Surely this is an indication of the 
effectiveness of enlightened Government- 
industry cooperation. 

We, in Congress, also are closely following 
the very interesting findings as to the use- 
fulness of fish body oils in the treatment of 
excessive amounts of cholesterol in the blood, 
the usefulness of fish protein concentrate as 
a supplement to the world’s inadequate food 
protein supply, and the very valuable infor- 
mation on the nutritive value of fish as food. 

Iam sure that you appreciate that congres- 
sional interest in the fisheries is not limited 
to the enactment of specific, basic legislation, 
There is the appropriation process, too. Con- 
gress has shown great interest in oceanog- 
raphy over the past 3 years. Several Govern- 
ment agencies have an interest in the oceans, 
and the Departments of the Navy, Interior, 
and Commerce, and special agencies such as 
National Science Foundation and Atomic 
Energy Commission, have been supporting 
programs of oceanographic research for many 
years. But until recently these efforts have 
been far too slight. In 1961, for example, the 
total Government budget in oceanography 
was only $60 million. The program proposed 
for fiscal year 1963 is more than double this 
amount, and almost half of the increase has 
been earmarked for the ships and shore-based 
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facilities needed for an accelerated program. 
Your interests are most directly concerned 
with the work of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, and I am sure you all understand 
the prominent part that Don McKernan and 
his staff are playing. They are stepping up 
their research on the ocean and its living 
resources and are deeply engaged in planning 
and coordinating the Government’s program 
as a whole. 

But you have a stake in oceanographic re- 
search far greater than the program of this 
one Bureau. Every piece of research done on 
the oceans will benefit the fishing industry 
sooner or later. The Navy supports a very 
broad series of studies on ocean currents, dis- 
tribution of dissolved salts, kinds and num- 
bers of marine organisms, composition of 
bottom sediments, and many other investiga- 
tions, each of which adds to the basic knowl- 
edge necessary to reduce the cost of catching 
fish and obtain maximum yields from fishery 
resources. Half a dozen Government agencies 
are cooperating in financing and operating 
the National Oceanographic Data Center in 
Navy’s Hydrographic Office. Fishery scien- 
tists will draw upon this growing repository 
of oceanographic data more and more as time 
goes on, and the results will be to your 
advantage. 

Congress also has passed, or has under 
consideration, special legislation to broaden 
the authority of certain agencies where 
necessary to allow them to play their full 
part in the national program. Public Law 
87-336, enacted last year, expands the func- 
tions of the Coast Guard, allowing them for 
the first time to conduct oceanographic re- 
search from their vessels. 

The National Science Foundation and 
Atomic Energy Commission also support 
broad programs in all aspects of oceanog- 
raphy. Some of these have direct applica- 
tion to fishery problems. Indeed a part of 
the program at the Biological Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at Beau- 
fort, N.C. is financed with AEC money. The 
many activities supported by these agencies 
at universities and private research labora- 
tories add immeasurably to our knowledge 
of the oceans. 

We have some very special problems in the 
Pacific Northwest. The big dams, so val- 
uable for electric power and irrigation, are 
obstacles to fish passage. To reach upstream 
Spawning grounds, salmon must somehow 
pass over these dams; and their progeny 
must negotiate these barriers successfully if 
they are to reach the sea. These problems 
were brought to a head with recent pro- 
posals to build high dams in the Columbia 
River system. We in Congress were able to 
secure supplemental financing for such an 
accelerated fish passage research program. 
Th. is now underway. It is designed to show 
by 1964 the direction in which a sound pro- 
gram for both fish and power should go. 

Of course, I do not need to tell an audience 
like this about the effect of foreign fisheries. 
You know the extent to which our markets 
have been invaded. You have also heard, 
I am sure, of the skyrocketing catch of such 
countries as Japan and Soviet Russia in wa- 
ters close to American shores. The Japa- 
nese catches of American red salmon, the 2 
billion pounds of groundfish per year from 
the Bering Sea, the Russian trawling off 
Cape Cod, all are cases in point. Here, again, 
we in Congress have been able to help by 
providing funds for sharply increased re- 
search on the affected fish. Results of this 
research will strengthen the hand of the 
United States in negotiations and treaty ar- 
rangements with other nations. 

Congress is well aware of the catastrophic 
decline in gulf shrimp production which 
has caused so much hardship in this area. 
We recognize that additional knowledge of 
shrimp biology is bady needed in order that 
such occurrences may be predicted or 
avoided. During the current fiscal year 
funds have been made available for studies 
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in the western gulf. It has been brought 
to our attention that additional funds are 
needed, and these requests will be con- 
sidered by Congress. 

Another resource that I know is of interest 
to many of you is the Atlantic and gulf 
menhaden. The Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries tells me its biologists expect a below- 
normal menhaden run in 1962. When such 
fluctuations result from natural conditions 
of the seas there is not much that we can 
do about them. Here again, however, 
increased knowledge and better prediction 
may ease the strains on the industry. 

People of America’s breadbasket—the Great 
Plains of the Midwest—have traditionally 
not been fisheaters. Far from the coasts, 
they have in the past been turned against 
fish by the loss of quality the products suf- 
fered before they reached the consumer's 
hands. Now you have developed new meth- 
ods which make it possible to bring the 
products of the oceans and shores great dis- 
tances with the tang of the sea still in them. 
Commercial fisheries are also being devel- 
oped in lakes and revervoirs. 

As a Member of the Congress I am par- 
ticularly proud of a development that started 
back at the beginning of the 1950’s. A Sen- 
ator secured e of an appropriation 
that provided for the first full-scale attack 
on the predatory sea lamprey of the Great 
Lakes. In the ensuing years special chem- 
icals and electrical devices have been de- 
veloped to kill lampreys while leaving food 
and game fish untouched. The Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries tells me that real in- 
roads on the lampreys are beginning. Soon 
it may be possible to restore the lake trout, 
prime delicacy of the Great Lakes region un- 
til decimated by the lamprey. Other de- 
velopments in the use of new kinds of fish 
and the making of new fish products should 
help introduce the Midwest to the delights 
of good sea food. 

In short, we are moving as rapidly as 
possible to enlarge the fund of useful knowl- 
edge about the seas around us and both in- 
shore and offshore fishery resources. We are 
training men to do the job, and furnish- 
ing financial support as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Our Government is prepared to meet 
with those of other nations in solving prob- 
lems of high-seas fishing. Research teams 
are moving into regions where food needs 
exist. The total program cannot solve every 
problem nor anticipate every contingency, 
but it can make us stronger than we now 
are in fishery affairs. 

Obviously, we can't stand still. We must 
move forward. As a member of the lawmak- 
ing branch of our Government, I urge you 
to make your views known when you feel 
new legislation is needed, or existing laws 
changed. The purpose of the Congress is 
to reflect the will of the people. Don’t hesi- 
tate to let us know what you think. 


Richard McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row Richard McArdle, Chief of the For- 
est Service, retires after 39 years of 

ed public service. Chief Mc- 
Ardle has brought honor to his profes- 
sion of forestry. He has set an example 
of the highest order to those who find in 
public service an opportunity for service 
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far above the monetary rewards. He has 
particularly brought honor to his coun- 
try because he is known throughout the 
world for his high professional attain- 
ment, his personal integrity and leader- 
ship, and understanding of sound rela- 
tionships between public responsibilities 
and the opportunities for private de- 
velopment. 

During my service in Congress it has 
been my privilege to continue my deep 
interest in forestry. This has afforded 
me an opportunity to know of his effec- 
tive administration of his responsibilities. 

Chief McArdle has richly earned the 
privilege of retiring from long years of 
heavy responsibility. We shall miss him. 
May I extend our warmest best wishes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
pointed a capable career man, Ed Cliff, 
to succeed Chief McArdle. I commend 
the Secretary on filling this position 
from the Forest Service, thus continuing 
in this high office a man experienced in 
the problems and opportunities of the 
Service. 


Fish Pesticide Lab for Fort Collins, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Department of Interior has asked the 
Congress for $50,000 to fund a site selec- 
tion survey for a Fish Pesticide Labora- 
tory. 

Several days ago I supported that re- 
quest in a statement to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

At the same time I suggested the most 
ideal site for this laboratory: Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., the home of Colorado State 
University, one of the most outstanding 
academic institutions in the United 
States in scientific research and educa- 
tion in natural resources and wildlife. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement, describing the advantages of 
locating this laboratory in Fort Collins, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FISH PESTICIDE LAB FOR FORT COLLINS, COLO. 
(Statement by Senator CARROLL, of Colorado) 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before you this 
morning to support an appropriation re- 
quest for $50,000 by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife for site selection sur- 
veys for a new fish pesticide laboratory. 

In supporting this appropriation for study 
of a new laboratory site, I do so with the 
strong recommendation that the Bureau give 
full attention to the advantages of locating 
the laboratory at Fort Collins, Colo. 

The Fish Pesticide Laboratory is presently 
temporarily located in Denver, Colo. It is 
in makeshift quarters in the Federal Center. 

In this connection, the Bureau is asking 
for $215,000 to maintain and operate the 
existing temporary lab. I support this re- 
quested appropriation also. 

But the lab must soon be relocated and 
it is to that matter that I address myself 
this morning. 
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Colorado State University at Fort Collins 
has, through its president, Dr. William E. 
Morgan, already offered to cooperate with 
the Bureau in selection of a site on or near 
university property. Dr. Morgan has indi- 
cated that, in his opinion, the known site 

ents of the Bureau can be admirably 
met in the Fort Collins area. 

I know, for example, that one of the most 
stringent site requirements is a proper sup- 
ply of water in quantity, quality, and con- 
stancy of temperature. 

These water needs can, I am confident, be 
adequately met at a site near the Bellvue 
Fish Hatchery, close to Fort Collins, Also, 
I am advised that sufficient land of a proper 
type is available near the fish hatchery. 

At the same time, the university’s own 
foothills campus, 2 miles west of the aca- 
demic campus, is also an area ideal for loca- 
tion of a fish pesticide laboratory. This is 
a growing research campus anchored around 
a brandnew $1.3 million hydraulics labora- 
tory. Other research being conducted at the 
foothills campus is as follows: hydrobiology, 
fisheries management, evaporation retarda- 
tion, wildlife studies, veterinary science, and 
forest nursery. 

Some of the foregoing research programs 
are carried out at the giant Bureau of 
Reclamation Horsetooth Reservoir and at 
College Lake and other reservoirs, all proxi- 
mate to the university and the city of Fort 
Collins, Temperature and water quality 
studies of the water in Horsetooth Reservoir 
are in process right now and will soon be 
made available to the Interior Department. 

There are other reasons that make Fort 
Collins, what to me would seem to be, an 
irresistibly attractive site for this type of 
project. 

The Colorado Game and Fish Department 
research laboratories are located on the edge 
of the Colorado State University campus. 

Colorado State University offers a graduate 
program in fisheries science associated with 
its department of forest recreation and wild- 
life conservation. 

Add to the foregoing facilities and pro- 
grams the excellent Colorado State Univer- 
sity library and the university’s many other 
research and graduate programs, from pa- 
thology to biochemistry and it would seem 
that no more ideal location than Fort Collins, 
Colo., could be found for a fish pesticide 
laboratory. 

Thus Mr, Chairman, I support not only 
the $215,000 requested to keep the temporary 
fish pesticide laboratory in Colorado func- 
tioning, but I also ask that you grant the 
$50,000 needed for a new site study, and I 
hope the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life will give most thoughtful consideration 
to the multiple advantages of the sites now 
offered nearby in Fort Collins, Colo.; sites 
that have the benefits of good water, fish 
hatchery and fish science activities, and 
proximate access to a university (Colorado 
State) that has a solid, national reputation 
in advanced scientific achievements in nat- 
ural resource and wildlife research Programs. 


Citizens Compliment SBA, FCC, and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
plaints are common and compliments 


few for those who have devoted their 
careers to public service. Within the 
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last few days, three citizens of my con- 
stituency have had occasion to compli- 
ment various Government officials. I 
think it proper to make these compli- 
ments a matter of record. 

On March 8, Mr. John Hutchison 
wrote me about his contact with the Los 
Angeles Regional Office of the Small 
Business Adiministration. Mr. Hutchi- 
son said in part: 

Mr. George Rands is the acting head of the 
department and showed me every courtesy. 
In fact, I was agreeably to find 
that every contact I had in their office, from 
the receptionist to my final conference, was 
of a most pleasant nature. If this is a sam- 
ple of Federal bureaucracy, let’s have more 
of it. 


Under date of March 9, Mr. Paul 
Turner wrote me that he had undergone 
surgery on the U.S. hospital ship Haven. 
His letter said in part: 

I found the urologist, Lt. Comdr. D. Wall- 
streicher, so considerate and such a hard 
working doctor. He seemed to be around 
many hours every day, 7 days a week, ever 
mindful of the fact that his patients needed 
his personal attention. Of all the doctors I 
have seen in the Navy, Dr. Wallstreicher cer- 
tainly would receive the highest commenda- 
tion were I his superior. To go on I must 
also praise the nurses and hospital corpsmen 
thereon—never during my years of service 
did I ever meet a more efficient staff. 


On the date of March 5, Dr. Ira S. 
Cohen, assistant professor of political 
science at Long Beach State College 
wrote me regarding his contact with the 
FCC local headquarters at 849 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. The serv- 
ice he received from that office was ex- 
cellent. They acted immediately to 
solve his problems which he stated could 
have been solved in no other way. In 
writing me he said he wished me to know 
of these circumstances so that the excel- 
lent work of the office might not be left 
hidden and unrewarded. 


A Bill To Authorize the Coinage of 50- 
Cent Pieces Commemorating the Or- 
bital Flight of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege today to introduce in 
the House of Representatives a bill au- 
thorizing the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
commemorating the orbital flight of Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., a member of the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

This same bill was introduced in the 
Senate by the Honorable ALAN BIBLE, of 
Nevada, and the Honorable STUART SY- 
MINGTON, of Missouri. 

This House has heard many words 
spoken by many world and national lead- 
ers from its rostrum, but none have been 
so straightforward and honest as the 
words of Colonel Glenn when he ap- 
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peared before a joint session of this Con- 
gress. 

Patriotism and devotion to this coun- 
try are not old fashioned. The Ameri- 
can people are prepared to stand up and 
be counted. Communism or any other 
“ism” had best read the words of Colonel 
Glenn if they want to know if we Ameri- 
cans will sacrifice to defend our loved 
ones, our home and our democratic way 
of life. 

Our coins bear the words “In God We 
Trust.” When Colonel Glenn appeared 
before House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, he was questioned about his 
feelings relative to his Maker while in 
space. The colonel’s reply to this ques- 
tion would make the words “In God We 
Trust” more than appropriate for the 
coinage this bill authorizes. 

I believe the American people want the 
John Glenn coin, and I hope we can pass 
this bill in record time. 


Libraries for Rural People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
on the fiscal 1963 appropriation for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are now being held. Included 
in President Kennedy’s budget request 
for this Department is $7,500,000, the 
full amount authorized, for grants for 
public library services under the rural 
Library Services Act. 

A summing up of the accomplishments 
of this act in its first 5 years well justi- 
fies the statement in the report of the 
House Appropriations Committee in 
1961: 

For the small amount of Federal funds 
involved this has been not only one of the 
most popular, but one of the most worth- 
while programs of the Federal Government. 


These examples of progress under the 
act since its inception in 1956 can be 
cited: 

First. Thirty-six million rural people 
now have new or improved public library 
service. 

Second. Approximately 115 rural 
counties and more than 120 New Eng- 
land towns have been introduced to 
library service for the first time. 

Third. More than 8 million books and 
300 new bookmobiles have been placed at 
the service of rural communities, 

Fourth. The quality of the program 
has been enhanced by the strengthening 
of State library agencies, including the 
addition of some 115 field consultants to 
carry out the programs under the State 
plans. 

Fifth. Most telling of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that largely under the stimula- 
tion of the Library Services Act, since 
1956 State funds for the development 
of rural public library service have in- 
creased approximately 92 percent and 
local appropriations by some 73 percent. 
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The total cash grants to local libraries 
from State revenues in 1956 were $4,365,- 
000; in fiscai 1962, they are $16,766,000, 
nearly four times as much. 

Rural pecple have responded by using 
their new and improved library services. 
In my own State of Alabama, the circu- 
lation of books and other library mate- 
rials has increased from over 6 million in 
1955-56 to well over 9 million during 
1959-60, a 50-percent increase. With 
more books and other resources at their 
disposal, citizens of Alabama are de- 
manding longer hours of library service. 
Local and State support of public li- 
braries in that State has increased by 
approximately 70 percent. 

In Alabama the improved status of li- 
braries has become a cooperative venture 
between the State library agency and or- 
ganized groups such as home demonstra- 
tion clubs, the Alabama Federated 
Women’s Clubs, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Pilot Inter- 
national, and others. The junior cham- 
ber of commerce’s Operation Library 
played a direct role in the development 
of five county library programs. 

Shifts in population, greater industri- 
alization, positive bids for tourist trade, 
mechanized farming and dairying, high- 
er standards for education all indicate 
that Alabama is not in a state of apathy 
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or lassitude. And public libraries and 
the Alabama Public Library Service, 
with the stimulation of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, are a part of, and a leader in, 
this exciting development. 

It has been a source of gratification to 
me to have been associated with both the 
original passage and the extension in 
1960 of the Library Services Act. That 
President Kennedy recognizes the im- 
portant contribution of this program to 
the Nation is clear from the following 
letter which I received from him at the 
time when passage of the extension of 
the act was pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1960. 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cart: I should like to congratulate 
you on the magnificent fight you have made 
to assure the extension of the Library Serv- 
ices Act. I am confident that when the 
House acts under a suspension of rules on 
August 22 the bill will be passed. 

As you know, I have long had a similar 
interest in the extension of this act, and sup- 
ported it both in committee and when it 
passed the Senate. 

When this program was first inaugurated 
in 1956, some 76 million people in rural com- 
munities had little or no library service. By 
the stimulus provided by this program, in 
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which 49 of the 50 States now participate on 
a matching basis, library facilities have been 
available to even the smallest towns. I un- 
derstand that some 5 million books have 
been purchased, and 200 bookmobiles have 
been put in operation. The program is an 
important asset to our Nation. It helps pro- 
vide both recreation for our minds and 
strength and vitality for our human re- 
sources. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Questionnaire Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
I send out a questionnaire to all ad- 
dresses and boxholders in my district 
covering the principal issues that will 
confront Congress in the coming session. 

In January I sent out such a ques- 
tionnaire receiving back about 11 per- 
cent. The results and some of the com- 
ments follow: 


1. 8 — ee has requested legislation authorizing the withholding of taxes on dividends and interest by banks and savings institutions. Do you 
eal are for the aged will be an important issue in this session. Oheckthesystemyoufavor: — — |. 
a). . the social security system, finan 
) 5 ealth insurance for everyone over 0h, with Federal 
e) State-administered program of welfare care for medically ind 


2. Me 


3: t Kennedy has requested authority to extend the Reci e Agreements Act, with authority to E ee suggests 
hag ohare ay to industries injured by imports, and retraining for workers losing their jobs as a consequence. Would you favor this lowering of 


8. The establishment 
7. Should the — . oo aid 
8. e 

ou 


9. A $2, 
10. Do you favor— 


continuation and expansion of the Peace Corps 


(b) a nationwide Tallout shelter 2 costing ot billion? 
providing ed its for time veterans? . 


e makin; fabor unions subject to 
incre: 


ced sistance where the individual nal 
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In 1774 a great British statesman by the 
name of Edmund Burke described the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of both pub- 
lic officials and constituents in these words: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, in theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 

“But his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure, no, nor from 


the law and the constitution. They are a 
trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” 

I would add to this, however, that your 
opinion helps in forming the judgment of 
your Representatives. I would like to quote 
from some of the many thoughtful state- 
ments: 

Spending: “Philanthrophies must be gov- 
erned by the purse.” “Am wondering how 
long the goose will be able to lay the golden 
egg.” “Come down to earth; don’t spend 
so much money.” Let's not try to spend 
ourselves rich.” “The Nation is as opti- 
mistic as a couple of 3 getting mar- 
ried with no income to support extravagant 
tastes.“ The basic law of chemistry is that 


you cannot make something from nothing.” 
“When someone gets something for nothing, 
someone else gets nothing for something.” 

Taxes: One lady said, “My boss deduct 
the money he spends for whisky, but my 
husband can’t deduct the gas he uses to 
drive to work.” Another referred to the 
“Department of back-door spending and 
contingent liabilities.” Another said, “If 
communism is going to bury us, we should 
be stubborn enough not to dig our own 
grave.” Another: “Talk about horse and 

days, we are allowed only a $600 tax 
deduction and are trying to raise and edu- 
cate our children under horse-and-buggy 
deductions.” 

Farm program: “I trust you will support 
the President’s program.” “I prefer a few 
rough years to socialism.” “Struggle made 
this country.” “Mr. Freeman must have 
misunderstood the President. The President 
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said, Let's get the country moving,’ and Mr. 
Freedman thought he said, ‘Let’s get the 
country moving into town.“ Referring to 
the farm message, one said, “Would he still 
be referring to this country as part of the 
free world?” 

Centralization of power: “I thought it was 
the responsibility of the people through 
Congress to levy taxes, tariffs and appropri- 
ate funds. That's your job; don't give that 
right of the people away, too.” “I am strong- 
ly opposed to increasing the power of the 
President.” “Still the power of socialism 
everywhere.” “One world socialism.” Let's 
not vest any more power and authority in 
one man.” “Any retaining action that will 
prevent us from becoming completely social- 
ized under the New Frontier would be in the 
right direction.” “It looks like creeping 
socialism is now walking.” One referred to 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy as “the 
ambassador of international interference.” 

Foreign aid: A number said, “Foreign aid 
should be sharply reduced.” Many others 
said: “No foreign aid to any Communist 
country.” “If we can’t stop communism in 
this country, at least we can stop the spread 
of their propaganda at taxpayers’ expense.” 
“We should know by now we can’t buy 
friends.” 

Tariffs: “Better admit 5 million workers 
into this country. They would at least con- 
tribute something to our economy. When 
they compete overseas, they take the jobs of 
our workers without any contribution to our 
tax economy.” “The Constitution provides 
that it is the duty of Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, to levy tariffs.” If we must defend the 
free world, these countries should at least 
be willing to contribute something to their 
own defense on the products they sell here.” 

Conservatism: “In all the talk that is being 
stirred up over conservatism, it should be re- 
membered there is no threat to the Constitu- 
tion from conservatism, there is no threat to 
the free enterprise system from conservatism, 
there is no threat to individual freedom 
from conservatism, and certainly there is no 
threat to the next generation from consery- 
atism.“ 


A Tribute to St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been only a handful of great teach- 
ers in the history of man. And if there 
is anything to the so-called luck of the 
Irish, I would say it is mainly that they 
have had the luck to be taught by two 
of the greats: Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 

The principles, of course, were those 
of Jesus; the instrument of their teach- 
ing: Patrick. 

Emerging from slavery in Ireland, 
Patrick entered the church and, as a 
bishop, returned to the land of his cap- 
tivity to serve the Lord and at the same 
time to serve the Irish, under whom he 
had suffered slavery. 

Here was the first great principle of 
Jesus, set forth by a loving believer: 
that to punish those who do wrong is 
nothing compared to showing them the 
true light and the path to righteous- 
ness. This Patrick was able to do 
through service to the Irish people, con- 
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verting them—each and every one—to 
the cause of Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 

In the centuries following the death of 
Patrick, his followers were able to em- 
ploy his principles to such an extent 
as to render Ireland one of the outstand- 
ing nations of the earth, in the matter 
of devotion, courage, and the pursuit of 
democratic principles. Moreover, St. 
Patrick imbued in the Irish people a 
spirit of freedom so all engrossing and 
so permanent, as to prevent their sub- 
jugation by any foreign power. True, 
they have been required on occasison to 
yield, temporarily, to the power of su- 
perior military force. But so great is 
the Irish spirit and so firm the resolution 
of the Irish heart that one fact has been 
borne out, time and again: that the rul- 
ers of Ireland cannot rule according only 
to their whim; that the people will not 
stand for it, and will in fact demand a 
popular government based on principles 
indorsed by the people as a whole. 

This is beyond doubt the result of St. 
Patrick’s work. For just as he could not 
and would not abide the slaveholding 
policies of his pagan masters, so his fol- 
lowers today refuse to accept the slight- 
est hint of tyranny. 

That is Patrick’s legacy to the Irish 
people; that, and their overall faith in 
the Christian principles he held so dear. 

Recognizing the value of his teaching, 
in the overall struggle for human de- 
cency, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
earth salute his name today—regardless 
of their faith, regardless of all, save that 
here was a man—a saintly man—de- 
voted to justice, to learning, to freedom, 
and to love. 

These are qualities respected wherever 
the name of God is respected; qualities 
which have established St. Patrick as 
one of the greatest of all historical fig- 
ures in the record of human existence. 


George C. Eliades 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Lowell, Mass., and yes, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, suffered a 
great loss recently in the death of George 
C. Eliades, a former chief executive of 
Lowell. George Eliades came to the 
United States from his birthplace in Asia 
Minor when he was 21 years old. He 
knew the hardships of life in the Old 
World and recognized his responsibilities 
as a citizen of his adopted land. 

He was a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity Law School and practiced in Lowell 
for over 35 years. He was the first 
American citizen of Greek heritage to 
serve as mayor of any city in the United 
States. 

He served the people in almost every 
capacity of service. He was president 
of the Lowell Bar Association and one of 
its most respected members. His work 
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in the Greek-American community was 
acknowledged by the King and Queen 
of Greece when he and Mrs. Eliades were 
their guests at the royal palace in 
Athens. 

My hometown and my State have suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of this 
distinguished citizen. My heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes to his devoted wife and 
family. 


The Hungarian Revolution of 1848 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, is the 114th anniversary of 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. It is 
appropriate and fitting to observe this 
anniversary in the United States of 
America where one of the leaders of the 
revolution, Lajos Kossuth, was enthusi- 
astically welcomed after he fled from his 
oppressors following the defeat of the 
Hungarian Army. 

When the news of the February revolt 
in Paris and the mass demonstrations in 
Vienna on March 13 reached Buda- 
pest, a young poet, Sandor Petofi, was 
inspired to write a paean to Hungarian 
nationalism. His fellow conspirators— 
poets, lawyers, law students, and under- 
graduates—marched to the Landerer 
Printing House on March 15, 1848, seized 
the printing press and printed Petofi’s 
national song. They also printed a list 
of national demands which had long been 
pressed by Kossuth in his many stirring 
articles. 

The national demands—the March 
laws—called for responsible government, 
equality before the law, universal taxa- 
tion, popular representation, abolition of 
serfdom, and union with Transylvania. 
It is a measure of the reactionary char- 
acter of the Austrian Empire that such 
long overdue reforms could be achieved 
only by outbursts of violence. The Em- 
peror was forced to accede to these de- 
mands in April 1848. 

Unfortunately, the coalition of politi- 
cal factions which united on the March 
laws fell apart almost immediately. The 
diverse nationality groups which made 
up Hungary pressed for their own narrow 
goals or reverted to conservatism, 

In September of 1848 Hungary was in- 
vaded by the Austrian Army. Hungary 
was placed under martial law, and the 
Hungarian ministry resigned. Kossuth 
headed up a committee of national de- 
fense. 

Under the Emperor Francis Joseph a 
new constitution was adopted which led 
the Hungarian Parliament to declare it- 
self an independent state. Kossuth was 
declared Governor, and the Hungarian 
generals recaptured the capital in May. 

However, the Hungarian victory was 
short lived. The Emperor called upon 
Czar Nicholas I for help. Hungary was 
once more invaded—from the west by 
the Austrians and from the north by the 


enemy and surrendered on August 13, 
1849. 

The Austrian General Haynau, called 
the Hyena of Brescia for his atrocities 
in Italy, executed the Hungarian na- 
tional leader, Batthyany, and 13 of the 
Hungarian generals who were afterward 
known as the martyrs of Arad. The poet 
Petofi had disappeared in battle. Kos- 
suth escaped to Turkey and later went to 
England and the United States. Thou- 
sands of Hungarians fled the country, 
finding asylum and happiness in our own 
Nation. 

Impressed into the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, ruled by the Emperor of Austria, 
the Hungarian people kept bright the 
fiame of liberty in their hearts and spir- 
its. Finally, with the defeat of the 
Central Powers in World War I, the dis- 
solution of the short-lived Empire, and 
the disappearance of the Hapsburgs, the 
Hungarian people seized the opportunity 
for self-expression and formed their own 
government. 

Following World War II, in 1947, the 
courageous nation was again over- 
whelmed by outside forces, as the Reds 
moved in and forced President Tildy out 
of office. With the revered memory of 
their forefathers of 108 years before as 
their inspiration, the Hungarian people 
again revolted against oppression. But 
again they were crushed by the Russian 
hordes, even as they had been in the 
previous century. Again the refugees 
from this conflict fied their country 
rather than be killed or forced to live 
in enslavement. And, once more, thou- 
sands found refuge in the United States 
of America. 

On this 114th anniversary of their epic 
struggle for liberty and freedom, I join 
with my Hungarian friends, American 
friends of Hungarian ancestry, and lov- 
ers of freedom everywhere in the prayer 
that liberty and peace will again pre- 
vail in this nation where though the land 
has often been, the minds and hearts 
of those who live there have never been 
conquered. 


Max Strumpf, Career Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned with much pleasure from the 
Honorable Stanley O. Styles, able Comp- 
troller of Customs at the Port of New 
York, of the half century of loyal service 
of a dedicated public servant, Max 
Strumpf. 

Mr. Strumpf entered the Government 
service at the customhouse on August 
16, 1911, as a messenger boy. He was 
promoted to the position of clerk in 1917 
and advanced to customs liquidator in 
1923 and supervisory liquidator in 1949. 
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He was appointed to his present position 
of Assistant Deputy Comptroller in 1952. 

Because of his long experience and 
wide knowledge, the Bureau of Customs 
in Washington designated him for spe- 
cial assignments in 1929 to the port of 
San Francisco, in 1931 to the port of New 
Orleans, and in 1943 to the port of La- 
redo. In these districts he assisted the 
administrative officers in eliminating 
heavy arrearages in liquidations and was 
a consultant to establish procedures to 
expedite the workload. 

Mr. Strumpf is a charter member of 
the National Customs Services Associa- 
tion and the founder of the New York 
Customhouse Employees Federal Credit 
Union. He was cited for his efforts in 
behalf of the U.S. Treasury bond sales 


program. 

A diamond-studded pin for 50 years 
service was awarded in recognition of 
his service, presented by Comptroller 
Styles in the present of his fellow em- 
ployees on February 28, 1962, at the cus- 
tomhouse. 

Mr. Strumpf has lived in the Bronx 
for over 40 years and presently resides 
with his wife and family at 1777 Grand 
Concourse. He is a charter member of 
the Harvar Society of the U.S. Customs. 


Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
here reporting the findings of my most 
recent poll of public opinion in my con- 
gressional district. This district com- 
prises most all of northern Allegheny 
County, including three wards of the 
city of Pittsburgh. It is largely indus- 
trial and residential with some coal min- 
ing and farming in the areas farthest 
removed from Pittsburgh. 

There are a few thousand more regis- 
tered Democrats than Republicans in 
the district and all were given an equal 
opportunity to reply. For purposes of 
accurate evaluation it is safe to assume 
that a somewhat greater number of Re- 
publicans than Democrats responded. 

The tabulated results in percentage 
figures follow without any editorial con- 
tent: 

1. Do you favor a Federal program to cre- 
ate public fallout shelters for up to 50 mil- 
lion persons? Yes, 24 percent; no, 76 per- 
cent. 

2. Would you vote for the United States 
to buy $100 million worth of U.N. bonds? 
Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 percent. 

3. Do you favor foreign aid for countries 
behind the Iron Curtain like Poland and 
Yugoslavia that show some independence 
from Russia, Yes, 32 percent; no, 68 per- 
cent. 

4. Should the Peace Corps be expanded? 
Yes, 46 percent; no, 54 percent. 

5. The President desires the power to ad- 
Just personal income taxes up or down sub- 
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ject to congressional veto. Should he be 
given this right? Yes, 26 percent; no, 74 
t. 


6. Are you in favor of Federal aid for pub- 
lic schools below the college level? Yes, 38 
percent: no, 62 percent. 

7. Would you vote for medical care for the 
aged financed through social security pay- 
ments? Yes, 56 percent; no, 44 percent, 

8. Do you think that the United States 
should resume atmospheric testing of nu- 
Clear devices? Yes, 74 percent; no, 26 
percent. 

9. Do you believe that we should set up a 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing? Yes, 25 percent; no, 75 percent. 

10. Do you share the President’s opinion 
that there will be no important inflation in 
the next few years? Yes, 22 percent; no, 78 
percent. 

11. Should the President be given further 
power to lower tariffs? Yes, 41 percent; no, 
59 percent, 

12. Do you think the President is doing 
a good job in domestic affairs? Yes, 47 per- 
cent; no, 53 percent. 

13. Do you think he is doing well in for- 
eign affairs? Yes, 42 percent; no, 58 per- 
cent. 

14. Should the United States fight if nec- 
essary to retain the freedom of West Berlin? 
Yes, 80 percent; no, 20 percent. 


Voice of Faith and Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11 an event of significance oc- 
curred in the city of Long Beach under 
sponsorship of the religious community 
of that city including Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, Jewish, and Protestant 
churches. It was the uniting of all Long 
Beach church choirs into a gigantic song 
festival appropriately called the voice of 
faith and brotherhood. 

The idea was conceived several years 
ago by members of the Long Beach B'nai 
B'rith Lodge as a suitable observance for 
Brotherhood Week. Some 30 choirs 
took part in the festival held at the Long 
Beach municipal auditorium and at- 
tended by large numbers of the area's 
residents. James Weeks, minister of 
music at the First Congregational Church 
acted as musical director of the combined 
choirs, assisted by Rolla Alford, choir 
director of the First Methodist Church. 
Chairmen and coordinators for the event 
were Mr. Gene Lentzner, president of the 
Long Beach B’nai B’rith Lodge and Rev. 
Donald C. Cooke, minister of the North 
Long Beach Methodist Church and 
chairman of the Human Relations Com- 
mittee of the Long Beach Council of 
Churches. 

The church choirs participating in 
this event, together with the names of 
their choir directors, were the following: 

Bay Shore Community Congregational 
Church, Helene Allen; Bixby Knolls 
Christian Church, Carole Smith; Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Rocco Leggett; 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Ray 
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Chace; Christ Presbyterian Church, Mil- 
dred Leaman; Cross Roads Community 
Church, June Sams; East Side Christian 
Church, Marion Miller; First Church of 
the Brethren, Robert Walker; First Con- 
gregational Church, James Weeks; First 
Methodist Church, Rolla Alford; First 
Presbyterian Church, Frank Pooler; 
Grace Methodist Church, Phil Haynes; 
Greek Orthodox Church, Nick Karido- 
kis; Lakewood First Presbyterian 
Church, Mrs. James Lobbett; Los Altos 
United Congregational Church, Leon 
Smith; New Hope Baptist Church, Hazel 
Henderson; North Long Beach Christian 
Church, Lloyd Todd; North Long Beach 
Community Presbyterian Church, Gil- 
bert Philo; North Long Beach Methodist 
Church, Ted Gardner; Second Presby- 
terian Church, Martha Smith; Silver- 
ado Park Community Methodist Church, 
Robert Goodwin; Starr King United 
Presbyterian Church, Wallace Schurr; 
St. Bartholomew Catholic Church, 
Henry Keating; St. Cornelius Catholic 
Church, William Schreeweis; St. Mat- 
thews Catholic Church, Gardner Roth; 
St. Timothy’s Episcopal Church—Comp- 
ton, Edgar Carswell; Temple Israel, Ma- 
bel Persons; Temple Sinai, Morris 
Greenfield; Trinity Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Harold Agal; and Trinity 
Methodist Church—Lakewood, Robert 
Thorpe. 

Clergymen participating in the voice 
of faith and brotherhood program were 
as follows: 

Welcome: Rev. Wendell Tredick, min- 
ister, First Presbyterian Church. 

Invocation: Rev. Nicholas Billiris, pas- 
tor, Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
Greek Orthodox. 

Scripture: Rabbi Wolli Kaelter. 

Offering: Rev. Donald Cooke, minis- 
ter, North Long Beach Methodist 
Church. 

Benediction: Rev. John B. Fitzgerald, 
St. Bartholomew Church. 


A Tribute to St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, St. Pat- 
rick, the patron saint of Ireland, has 
proven to be as remarkable in death as 
he was in life. For seldom in history 
does a man of local prominence and the 
hero of a single people come to serve as 
an outstanding symbol to persons of 
every faith and every clime. Yet this 
has been the case with St. Patrick, 
and so it shall be, so long as the qualities 
he possessed retain the respect of free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 

Enslaved at an early age, St. Patrick 
escaped his bonds to enter the ministry 
in France, and when he returned to Ire- 
land, the land of his captivity, he did so 
in the role of a bishop. 

In this capacity he baptized thousands 
upon thousands of persons, ordained a 
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great many ministers and established 
the Christian church in a land thereto- 
fore dominated by paganism. Moreover, 
so great was his zeal that Ireland became 
and stands today as one of the most 
devout Christian nations of the earth. 

No wonder, then, that St. Patrick 
evolved, in the eyes of the Irish people, 
into the great symbol of Christian 
values. It was he, they say, who drove 
the snakes and toads from Ireland. But 
far more than that: It was he who 
brought the light of God to an area 
where previously there had been no 
light, but merely superstition. 

Nor was that all. He also provided the 
great example of Christian forebearance, 
seeking not to punish those who had en- 
slaved him, but to reward them with the 
kindness of his nature. This he did 
throughout the full 30 years of his service 
as bishop in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the severe treatment he had received 
there in his youth as a slave. 

The example of St. Patrick’s love and 
devotion to the cause of Jesus Christ has 
won him a fame far outranking that of 
most other Christian saints, until today 
his name is known far beyond the con- 
fines of Ireland and beyond even the 
confines of the Christian world. 

Indeed, so impressive were his talents 
as a teacher, philosopher and servant of 
the Lord, that his day—St. Patrick's 
Day—is no longer a time for celebration 
on the part of the Irish people alone. 
For he has come to be as a 
universal symbol—the symbol of free- 
dom, education, and the good life; quali- 
ties dear to the heart of every member 
of the civilized world community. The 
divinity of the principles of St. Patrick 
renders him one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in Christian history, today in this 
era, and tomorrow, in the many eras to 
come, 

Since the 17th of March this year falls 
on a Saturday, and we shall not be here 
assembled, I shall take the opportunity 
and pleasure now of joining with millions 
of non-Irish people in saluting both St. 
Patrick and the Irish in tribute to his 
and their contributions to the improve- 
ment of life around us in this and the 
other Chamber of this building, in an- 
other part of the city, across our whole 
Nation, and in fact everywhere men live 
on this earth. 


Space Effort Spurs U.S. Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged this afternoon to participate 
in a panel discussion at the annual 
space-missile conference held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
where I discussed the impact of the 
space program on the economy of the 
country. I cited several interesting ex- 
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amples where space research is already 
producing results and benefits for every- 
day living. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my address at the above conference: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE VICTOR L. AN- 
FUSO, ATIVE FROM NEW YORK, AT 
THE ANNUAL SPACE-MISSILE CONFERENCE, 
lo gs att Marcu 15, 1962, WASHINGTON, 


In his message on the state of the Union, 
delivered to Congress in January of 1962, 
President Kennedy said that the objective 
of our national space “is to de- 
velop—in a new frontier of science, com- 
merce and cooperation—the position of the 
United States and the free world.” 

Why is this country going all-out into 
space? You've heard many reasons given: 
Scientific knowledge, national defense, in- 
ternational cooperation and prestige. These 
are good reasons. But there are also bread- 
and-butter reasons, dollar-and-cents reasons, 
which we're here to talk about today. 
Basically, the space program is expected to 
produce a number of valuable payoffs. It’s 
not only expected to do s0, it’s doing so right 
now. 

Government spending on space programs 
acts directly as an economic spur. The 
Government is already spending billions of 
dollars on space research and development, 
billions more on space hardware. These 
sums are growing rapidly year by year. As 
you know, they are spread across the whole 
industrial spectrum from plastics to elec- 
tronics. In addition to creating new jobs— 
nearly a million already—and virtually new 
industries such as cryogenics ard solid 
rocketry, this vast national effort has gen- 
erated a tidal wave of new technology—many 
new materials, devices, and processes. In a 
moment, I will give you a number of strik- 
ing examples. 

The future looks even brighter. New sci- 
entific knowledge resulting from research 
always takes time to become useful. Yet 
historical experience shows that this is the 
real payoff, that fundamental new knowledge 
produces an even greater harvest of benefits 
than even the most spectacular invention. 

Of course, no one can predict all the future 
applications of mew knowledge. General 
Gavin has told us that the developers of the 
atomic bomb, less than 20 years ago, were 
unable to foresee the use of isotopes in medi- 
cine, industry, and agriculture. So you will 
excuse me if I merely suggest some general 
areas where basic space research seems likely 
to result in widespread economic benefits. 

One such area is power sources—power 
not only from atoms but from fuel cells, 
plasma, ions, and solar and photoelectric 
cells. For instance, 10 towns along the Ma- 
son-Dixon line are preparing to experiment, 
and will light themselves by plasma. An- 
other promising area involves the sources 
and uses of water, including the extraction 
of valuable elements from sea water. Still 
others are noise engineering, computer tech- 
nology, and solid-state physics. A final ex- 
ample is the study of superconductivity, 
which holds promise of maintaining high 
magnetic fields with relatively low power. 

Some commentators have suggested that 
this country is now standing at the thresh- 
old of the fourth industrial revolution. 
There is plenty of evidence to support their 
belief. 

If we look back in time to the beginning 
of the 18th century and before, we see a 
technology in which the basic materials were 
wood and iron, and the sources of power 
were wind and muscle. The first industrial 
revolution followed and resulted from the 
widespread introduction of steel and steam. 
Then, in the 19th century, better and cheaper 
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steel became available, and electricity and 
internal-combustion engines came into gen- 
eral use. This may be called the second in- 
dustrial revolution. A third similar change 
occurred in World War II and the postwar 
period with the growing use of synthetics, 
plastics, and alloys, and the introduction of 
atomic Today, if we look around us 
at the new technologies and their applica- 
tions in transportation, communications, 
and industry, we find good reason to think 
that another such major change is in the 
making. 

In the past, each industrial revolution has 
transformed the world. Each has promoted 
economic growth and progress by providing 
new and greater opportunities for invest- 
ment, enterprise, and employment. We may 
confidently expect the fourth industrial 
revolution to produce the same results as its 
predecessors. 


Now let me turn to the space technologies 
that have already arrived in the sense that 
we now have, or can soon produce or use, 
the resulting materials, devices and proc- 
esses. 

Among these, I include the commercial 
uses of satellites, particularly for long-range 
communications. Whatever the roles and 
relations of Government and private industry 
in this field may turn out to be, there is no 
doubt of the benefits that will accrue to all 
the populations of the world. Furthermore, 
there is good reason to believe that private 
enterprise will play a major role in operating 
space systems—not only satellite systems but 
possibly rocket tramsport as well. Many 
people have forgotten the proposal made by 
the Wiesner report, just over a year ago, that 
the Government set up a special organiza- 
tion to direct the Federal support of space 
activities. This proposal envisioned that 
some important space activities would be 
conducted by private enterprise. Nothing 
has happened since to change that basic as- 
sumption, 

A variety of other processes, materials, and 
devices resulting from space research are 
becoming available now, in our own life- 
times. These have already found applica- 
tions in the home, the factory, the hospital, 
the marketplace, and on the highway. For 
example, remote-control television switches 
enable us to turm a program on or off with- 
out moving from our chairs. Pyroceram, a 
ceramic developed for missile nose cones, is 
used to make pots and pans that can be 
taken from the freezer and put immediately 
on the stove without damage. Many new 
methods have been applied to metallurgy— 
one for extruding beryllium, another for 
making a fluxless aluminum solder, still an- 
other for ultrasonic welding of high-tem- 
perature metals. 

Newly developed tools for doing the work 
of a wrench or a screw driver are operated 
with a mere squeeze of the fingers. One of 
the richest fields of application has been 
medicine. A drug developed from a missile 
propellant (hydrazine) is now used to treat 
mental iness. Two other medical applica- 
tions are made possible by the greatly re- 
duced size of electronic equipment. One is 
an “electronic nurse,” which monitors heart- 
beat, temperature, blood pressure and 
breathing, permits a patient to be watched 
by remote control, and broadcasts a warning 
if the patient Is in trouble. The other is a 
Cardiac Pacemaker powered by tiny mercury 
batteries, which supplies electrical stimula- 
tion to keep the heart functioning while the 
patient leads a normal life. The same elec- 


Perhaps the most dramatic application of 
technology to medicine is the use of 
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astronauts. Today, they are being used to 
do the same thing for victims of circulatory 
disorders. Victims of strokes, such as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s father, are often unable to 
walk or even stand without losing con- 
sciousness. But specially adapted space 
suits can maintain the normal blood pres- 
sure of these people, enabling them to sit 
up, stand or even walk. In the near future, 
it may not be uncommon to see people 
walking around in space suits who are not 
astronauts at all and who until recently 
would still be bedridden patients. 

Hundreds of other examples could be 
given to show the benefits already produced 
by the space program for everyday living. 

What I have just described are only the 
first fruits. The full harvest will keep grow- 
ing, down the length of human history. 


Civil Rights Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today five bills to curb cer- 
tain discriminatory practices in voting, 
education, employment, housing, and 
the administration of justice. 

These bills are identical with S. 2979, 
S. 2980, S. 2981, S. 2982, and S. 2983 
which were introduced on Tuesday by 
Senators KEATING, JAVITS, CLARK, SCOTT, 
and Hart, respectively, for themselves 
and other Senators. Senator DOUGLAS is 
the principal cosponsor of these bills. 

These bills are based on legislative rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, contained in five reports 
filed by the Commission last fall. The 
reports of the Commission’s 2-year study 
and investigation present its compre- 
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mentioned fields because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

The first bill, the Federal Voting Rights 
Act of 1962, would outlaw practices 
which are used in some States to deny 
citizens the right to vote because of their 
race and color. Under its provisions, 
such discriminatory devices as the poll 
tax and property qualifications would be 
abolished and States employing literacy 
tests would be required to accept 6 years 
of formal education as proof of literacy. 

The second bill, the Federal Equality 
of Education Act of 1962, is designed to 
speed up public school desegregation by 
requiring school boards that have failed 
to desegregate to file with the Attorney 
General within 180 days a plan pro- 
viding for at least first-step compliance 
when schools open next fall. It would 
also provide financial and technical as- 
sistance to aid school desegregation and 
it would restrict Federal aid for segre- 
gated public schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

The third bill calls for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportuni 
would be charged with halting discrim- 
ination in Government employment and 
in employment connected with Govern- 
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ment contracts and Federal grants-in- 
aid. In addition, it would also make it 
an unfair labor practice for a labor un- 
ion to discriminate against its members 
or against applicants for membership 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

In accordance with the Civil Rights 
Commission recommendations on equal 
housing opportunity, I have introduced 
a fourth bill that would provide relo- 
cation assistance to families displaced 
by highway clearance programs. 

The fifth bill seeks to curb police bru- 
tality and mob violence with police con- 
nivance by holding State and local gov- 
ernments liable under Federal law for 
the actions of police officers. Another 
provision is aimed at prohibiting the 
practice of excluding members of mi- 
nority groups from serving on juries. 

I will at a later date introduce addi- 
tional legislation based on other of the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

Discrimination is a slap in the face of 
human dignity. It damages the fabric 
of our entire society. It shadows the 
lives of millions of Americans. The 
Civil Rights Commission has suggested 
a reasonable and proper course of action, 
and sooner or later Congress will have 
to grapple with its responsibilities. 

I hope and trust that Members of the 
House will grant these bills the same 
bipartisan support that so distinguished 
Tuesday's action in the Senate, and I 
urge that they may be made law. 


The United States at the World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, I would like to 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s New York Times, 
entitled “The United States at the 
World’s Fair”: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1962] 

THE UNITED STATES AT THE WORLD’S Fam 


President Kennedy asked Congress yester- 
day. for $25 million to build and furnish 
with exhibits a United States pavilion at 
the New York Worid's Fair, which is sched- 
uled to open April 22, 1964. He thus con- 
firmed his earlier promise of support. Now 
it is up to Congress to do promptly what 
has been too long delayed: endorse the 
planning and construction of a showcase that 
will document before the world our way of 
life, 

It is not easy making a world’s falr. But 
Robert Moses and his organization have 
dogged confidence in the final success that 
this enterprise deserves. We are now past 
the midway point between start of basic 
planning and the opening day celebration, 
when an expected 70 million visitors will 
begin coming through the gates. 

The contracts and commitments by na- 
tions, by States, by business and industry 
guarantee an exciting show. It would be 
unthinkable for the United States to go into 
this half-heartedly, or fail to provide a 
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pavilion appropriate to the occasion. Time 
is wasting. There is no excuse for any serious 
delay on this question in Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the New York World’s Fair is located 
in the congressional district I have the 
honor of representing in Congress, I was 
naturally very pleased when President 
Kennedy requested funds of the Congress 
for the building of a U.S. pavilion and 
for extensive exhibits. As an endorse- 
ment of the request for $25 million for 
the above-mentioned purposes, I sent 
similar telegrams to President Kennedy 
and to Hon. Robert Moses, president of 
the Fair Corp., offering my cooperation 
in every way possible ir insuring the 
outstanding success of this forthcoming 
fair. 

A copy of my telegram to President 
Kennedy follows: 


Hon. JOHN F, KENNEDY, 
The President, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As the Member of Congress in whose dis- 
trict the New York World's Fair will be 
situated, I am delighted that you have today 
requested of the Congress $25 million to 
build a U.S. pavilion and provide extensive 
exhibits at the fair. There can be no doubt 
but that the residents of my district, to- 
gether with the entire country, are tremen- 
dously excited about the forthcoming fair. 
We recognize that not only will we receive a 
great deal of personal satisfaction in viewing 
these exhibits, but we also realize that the 
fair plays an important role in permitting 
communications, out of normal diplomatic 
channels, with foreign countries and their 
peoples—which is all important in furthering 
the cause of peace. I sincerely hope that 
you will call upon me to render assistance 
in the Congress on behalf of this great 
project. 

Congressman BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL. 


Marcu 13, 1962. 


Hail to James A. Farley on St. Patrick’s 
Day: “We’ll All Be in Step With Jim” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 17, the feast of St. Patrick 
in all of the Americas, Erin’s harps shall 
wake again in rapture from their slum- 
ber. In the shadow of the Andes, the 
specter of Bernardo O’Higgins, son of the 
Irishman, Ambrosio, will tread again the 
trail of Chilean liberation. The seas 
that wash the continent will be greener 
and brighter as the memory of a County 
Wexford man, Comdr. John Barry 
of the American Navy stirs in sailors’ 
hearts. Across the plains and along the 
river banks of Missouri, Minnesota, and 
Illinois the heroic figure of Gen. James 
Shields will rise again in magnitude. 
Senator James Shields of Illinois, the 
same man was born in Altmore in County 
Tyrone—yes, Tyrone among the 
bushes.” Well did Illinois count him its 
illustrious son and place his image in 

CVIII——273 
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Statuary Hall of the Capitol. No other 
American has represented three States, 
in the U.S. Senate, as did General 
Shields as Member, not only from Illi- 
nois, but later Minnesota and finally 
Missouri. 

But the frame of reference to great 
Americans of Gaelic origin rests not sole- 
ly in the past. 

On Saturday, March 17, New York 
City will observe the 200th anniversary 
of the commemoration of St. Patrick's 
feast day in our city. From 1762 to 1962 
this day has grown in size and signifi- 
cance until we may properly say that on 
St. Patrick’s Day everyone who is Irish 
is happy and everyone who is happy is 
Irish. For this celebration unites all 
New Yorkers regardless of origin. It is 
fitting on this bicentennial occasion that 
our grand marshal for the parade up 
Fifth Avenue will be one of our State 
and Nation’s finest sons, Hon. James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General of 
the United States. “Big Jim” will lead 
us well, as he has led our people in fair- 
ness, faith in God and country, and the 
exercise of principles of democracy 
through every day of his manly life. 
When we are in step with Jim we move 
toward greatness and on Saturday next 
we will all be in step with Jim. From 
on high the corps of O’Higgins, Shields, 
and Barry should be well pleased to gaze 
upon the splendor of 100 marching 
bands, the spectacle of a million parad- 
ing and watching along the way, and the 
flags of faith and freedom proudly flying. 
And Edmund Burke, Thomas Moore, 
Daniel O’Connell may well join them in 
approbation for the marshal of the 1962 
St. Patrick’s parade will one day stand 
with them in greatness. Until he does, 
it is my hope that James A. Farley, busi- 
nessman, politician, philosopher, and 
patriot will continue to lead us not only 
on St. Patrick’s Day but through the 
next decade in active participation in the 
government of our State and Nation. 


Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the public assistance and child 
welfare titles of the Social Security Act 
provide a Federal-State partnership in 
public welfare. 

I believe that it is important to recog- 
nize that this partnership has been highly 
successful in promoting the general wel- 
fare of all the people. 

The public assistance programs were 
developed during the great depression to 
meet the massive problem of millions of 
persons without enough money to buy 
the necessities of life. Therefore, these 
programs were designed to evaluate an 
applicant’s financial need and give him 
the amount of money he needed. The 
design was good. The Federal-State 
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partnership does meet financial need 
with flexibility patterned upon condi- 
tions in each State. 

Today, many of our fellow citizens still 
need financial help. However, the rea- 
sons for this need vary from family to 
family. 

Most persons receiving public assist- 
ance today are either young children, 
aged, or disabled. Others are unem- 
ployed because their jobs disappeared 
because of changes in technology. 

To meet the needs of our time, the 
public assistance program must become 
a public welfare program. It is neces- 
sary to continue money payments but 
we need to help our most unfortunate 
fellow citizens become independent of 
public charity. 

This requires services to help families 
become self-supporting, prevention of 
dependency by dealing with the causes, 
incentives to the recipients to improve 
their condition and to the States to im- 
prove their welfare program, rehabilita- 
tion of recipients, promotion of indi- 
vidual independence through community 
work and training programs, and train- 
ing of public welfare personnel to enable 
them to reach these goals. 

This also requires an expansion and 
improvement of the traditional Federal- 
State partnership. Public assistance 
should become true public welfare. Pub- 
lic and private agencies should work to- 
gether. Agencies for children, for the 
handicapped, for the aged, for the so- 
cially maladjusted are all needed and 
the work of all of them has to be or- 
ganized for maximum efficiency. 

H.R. 10606 now being considered by 
the Congress is designed to accomplish 
these purposes. 

On December 17, 1961, the Honorable 
Ruth Grigg Horting, Pennsylvania sec- 
retary of public welfare, endorsed these 
changes as proposed by Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff. 

On February 2, 1962, the Honorable 
David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, said: 

President Kennedy’s compassionate and 
economically sound welfare program pre- 
sented to Congress yesterday, emphasizing 
the rehabilitation and prevention phases of 
public welfare, deserves wholehearted sup- 

ort. 

r The President's program with emphasis on 
rehabilitation to restore dignity and inde- 
pendence to the needy is a direct approach 
to one of the most critical problems of gov- 
ernment, and will greatly help our State 
program already patterned along the same 
line. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Public Welfare, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Harry Boyer, also 
endorsed H.R. 10606 by a resolution 
adopted on March 1, 1962. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas the Pennsylvania Board of Public 
Welfare recognizes that the basic purpose of 
public assistance is to help those in financial 
need through circumstances beyond their 
control; and 

Whereas after many years of public welfare 
services which consisted largely of money 
payments, President Kennedy and Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Abraham 
Ribicoff, have proposed a new approach 
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stressing social, health, preventative and re- 
habilitative services instead of support 
alone; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Public Welfare recognizes the vital impact 
and the overwhelming importance of the 
general objectives of this approach as a 
major turning point in the humanitarian 
public welfare program as a means of help- 
ing the needy toward rehabilitation instead 
of merely giving them the money which they 
need; and 

Whereas many of the principles of the 
Kennedy-Ribicoff program have long been 
recognized in Pennsylvania, and in fact put 
into experimental operation with such proj- 
ects as the family rehabilitation program; 
and 

Whereas legislation in the form of House 
bill 10606 has been introduced in Congress 
to enable early action to assure that the 
public welfare program, while recognizing 
day-to-day needs, will also emphasize the 
return of individuals to the highest degree 
of self-sufficiency of which they are capable: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Board of 
Public Welfare go on record in support of 
the principles and objective purposes of 
House bill No. 10606; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Pennsylvania’s Representatives 
and Senators in the Congress and to other 
interested parties. 


St. Patrick and the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, two Irish- 
men shared a cell at Sing Sing, the fa- 
mous—and equally infamous—prison of 
the State of New York. They were on 
death row, and while one of them still 
hoped for successful appeal of his con- 
viction, the other was scheduled to die 
very soon. Despite his energetic efforts, 
the appellant was entirely unable to 
cheer the doomed man, for the latter was 
in fear for his soul and in terror of the 
electric chair. Finally, as the poor fel- 
low was led off to be executed, his cell- 
mate had an inspiration: “More power 
to you,” he called. The humor of this 
rather grisly joke is due to the combi- 
nation of two desperate elements of our 
experience: humanity toward the un- 
fortunate and the grim reality which 
makes them unfortunate. This is a com- 
bination which is particularly Irish, for 
it is the strength of Irish people that 
their warmth and charity have never dis- 
torted the world around them, while 
their realism has never destroyed their 
humanity. 

The Irish have ever been conscious of 
their identity as a people, despite the fact 
that the size, strength, and location of 
Ireland has subjected them to difficulties 
which could easily have been avoided by 
capitulation. There is a story of three 
men who were discussing their experi- 
ences with racing. The closest race I 
ever saw,” said one, “was an auto race. 
Car No, 1 had just been repainted, and 
it won by the thickness of that coat of 
paint.” The second man claimed to have 
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witnessed a horserace where the winner 
beat the horse behind him only by stick- 
ing out his tongue. But the third man 
was Irish, and he remarked, “The closest 
race I ever saw is the Scotch.” Any joke 
of this kind, commonly told by Irishman 
to Irishman is in part a joke on the Irish. 
No people has ever been so realistic about 
its own separateness from the world 
around it as to accumulate such a body 
of humor about that very subject. I 
cannot resist another story about the 
origin of bagpipes. Any discussion of 
the invention of so important an item 
as bagpipes is certain to take up time, 
and after listening to such a conversation 
for longer than he could bear, an Irish- 
man spoke up as follows: “Sure, the Irish 
invented bagpipes and sold them to the 
Scots for a joke. The Scots just have 
not seen the joke yet.” Of course, the 
English and French have been as much 
the subjects of Irish scorn as any other 
people. “Sir,” said the Englishman to 
the Frenchman, “If I were not English I 
would indeed be French.” “And I, Mon- 
sieur,” returned the other, “would be 
English were I not French.” “Well as 
for me,” the Irishman said in disgust, 
“if I were not Irish I would be ashamed.” 

Now all of this has much more to do 
with St. Patrick than you might imag- 
ine at first. Coherence and solidarity as 
a people in its own right has always been 
a characteristic of the Irish. When St. 
Patrick was born—sometime in the 
fourth century A.D.—Ireland had a much 
more complex and well-organized so- 
ciety than is generally credited to it. 
Seven semi-independent rulers acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the High King, 
or Ard Ri, who was located at Tara, and 
shared a common language and a com- 
mon legal system. Most important, while 
the culture of the time showed traces 
of Christian and classical influence, it 
was basically Irish and completely 
unique. Ireland was never conquered by 
the Roman legions and has never really 
been subdued by anyone else. Its tra- 
ditions and heritage are rigorously its 
own and any outside influences have 
been accepted—even welcome—but never 
imposed. 

The establishment of Irish independ- 
ence was originally due to its remote- 
ness and to its characteristic of being 
an island in the sea. Ironically, this 
ancient strength has been in more re- 
cent times, with the streamlining of 
communications and transportation, a 
modern weakness. Still, despite their 
physical isolation and the vulnerability 
of their shores, the Irish people have 
maintained that independence of mind 
and spirit which came more easily to 
them in the past. That Christianity was 
the crystallizing force for Irish culture, 
and that Christianity has been the source 
of Irish strength and endurance ever 
since is indubitable. St. Patrick, of 
course, is therefore responsible for the 
spine of the Irishman and the backbone 
of his culture. 

The Irish have taken their religion 
seriously enough, and—more signifi- 
cantly—have understood it well enough, 
to make it an important part of their 
humor. When Cornelius Murphy went 
up to Heaven, he remarked to St. Peter 
that the venerable saint had been at his 
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job for a long time. “One million years 
is but a minute here, and a million dol- 
lars but a cent,” replied St. Peter. “Well 
then,” said Murphy, “since I'm needin' 
cash, perhaps you’d lend me a cent.” 
“Sure,” answered St. Peter; “just wait 
ar uute.“ 

A good Irishwoman who had lost her 
sense of God remarked to her neighbor 
that she no longer felt the touch of te 
Lord. “Ah,” said the neighbor, “if you 
can only close your eyes and raise your 
head and pray with your heart, why the 
good Lord’ll reach down with His hand 
and touch you as He used to.” The 
woman did as she was told until she felt 
a hand upon her sleeve. She opened 
her eyes and looked, expecting to see 
e hand of God—and saw her neighbor 
withdrawing his own hand with a start. 
“Oh!” she cried. “That was your hand 
I felt and not the hand of God!” “Of 
course,” the neighbor replied. “Heaven 
is a long ways off, and the Lord is not 
one to waste any motion that He could 
use for beneficent works. He just took 
the nearest hand and used that.” 

That religion is important to Irish hu- 
mor is indicative of the fact that it plays 
a role of vast importance in the life of 
every Irishman. Furthermore, when the 
spiritual nature of God and of the Saints 
is well understood, and established as 
other-worldly, there is no blasphemy in 
jokes of this ind. Irish religious humor, 
like humor about the Irish people, is 
based upon a faith too strong to be shak- 
en by jokes or scorn or the attitudes and 
actions of others. This rockbound in- 
dividuality and this unshakable patri- 
otism are qualities well adapted to a 
country with principles such as ours. 
The United States has recognized this, 
The days of “No Irish Need Apply” are 
long gone from this Nation and today an 
Irishman with all the noble character- 
istics of Ireland and the Irish people sits 
in our own White House. We can be- 
stow no greater tribute upon a people 
which has retained its national identity 
while blending at the same time with 
American tradition and culture. 

Our celebration of St. Patrick is a ges- 
ture of gratitude and affection toward 
the Irish people. No other figure is so 
honored except a few of our very great 
presidents. The virtues of faith, human- 
ity, and strength are epitomized by St. 
Patrick and by the Irish people. And 
there are no finer virtues and none more 
basic to America or to the very human 
race itself. 


The Agricultural Conservation Program 
Appropriation for Next Year Should 
Be $250 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the budget for 1963, which was recently 
submitted to the Congress is, on the 
whole, realistic and I support it. How- 
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ever, there is one phase of the agricul- 
tural section dealing with the agricul- 
tural conservation program to which I 
would like to take exception. 

The President’s budget requested an 
advance authorization for the 1963 agri- 
cultural conservation program of $150 
million, which represents a reduction of 
$100 million in the amount which has 
been available for this vital program 
during the recent past. Only last week 
we read of Mr. Khrushchev’s disappoint- 
ment in the Russian farmer’s inability 
to produce sufficient food and fiber to 
meet the people’s needs. In Russia about 
50 percent of the workers are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. As a conse- 
quence, there are not enough workers 
available to produce the things that 
make life very pleasant in that country. 

The average output per worker in 
American agriculture has more than 
doubled in the last quarter century. 
This is a record of increased efficiency of 
which we can be very proud and one 
which can be matched or surpassed in 
very few places in our entire economy. 
Our farmworkers are doing their work so 
efficiently that over 90 percent of our 
population is available to produce a wide 
variety of goods and services that make 
up the American standard of living. 

As a boy, I can remember when gul- 
lied hillsides, wornout fields, and aban- 
doned farms were commonplace in our 
Nation. If these conditions had been 
allowed to continue, we would probably 
find ourselves today in a position similar 
to that which prevails in Russia where 
it takes too large a percentage of the 
available workers to produce the food, 
fiber, and forestry products needed to 
keep their population going. Fortu- 
nately for us, however, in the midthir- 
ties the Congress recognized that there 
was a need to conserve and protect our 
natural resources of soil, water, and 
woodland and keep them productive for 
generations to come. To do this, the 
Congress enacted legislation which cre- 
ated what is known today as the agri- 
cultural conservation program. This 
program has operated as a vital conser- 
vation partnership wherein the Govern- 
ment and the farmer join together to 
perform needed conservation work on 
the land that is in the national interest, 
as well as the interest of the farmer. 

The agricultural conservation program 
is based on the very frank acceptance 
that while needed conservation pays the 
Nation in the long run, many conserva- 
tion measures do not offer sufficient and 
immediate returns to the farmer that 
are attractive enough to encourage him 
to get the needed amount of such con- 
servation applied. 

The population in the United States is 
growing at the rate of 1.7 percent per 
year. In fact, the total U.S. population 
has more than doubled since 1910 from 
90 to 185 million and is expected to 
exceed 260 million by 1980. At the 
same time, increasing amounts of our 
farmland are being used for building 
new roads, new housing developments, 
airports and the endless things we see 
happen around us every day. These de- 
velopments take more and more farm- 
land out of agricultural production. 
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With a rapidly growing population, a 
farm acreage and a need to 
maintain or to improve our living stand- 
ards, conservation takes on a very seri- 
ous aspect for the future. We must 
maintain our farmland at the highest 
production level if we are to be assured 
that future generations of Americans 
are to have the food, fiber, and forestry 
products needed to live comfortably. 
This can be done only if the agricul- 
tural conservation program and our 
other fine conservation programs are 
maintained at substantial levels. 

This being the case, I would like to 
go on record in support of a $250 million 
advanced authorization for the agricul- 
tural conservation program in 1963 in 
lieu of the $150 million requested in the 
President’s budget. 


The Case Against Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can misgivings about big government 
are both historical and practical. 

Millions have come to our shores to 
escape big government’s domination of 
their lives. The Revolt of 1776 was 
against dictatorship of individual lives 
by big government. 

To keep American Government from 
getting too big, our Constitution reserves 
many powers to the people. It also di- 
vides powers of government between 
State and Federal Governments and be- 
tween legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government. 

In the United States control over our 
destiny is in the people. Power and de- 
cisions flow from the broad base of a 
triangle—the people—to the top of the 
triangle—government. 

Millions of private citizens each day 
make millions of individual decisions, 


-which, when all combined together, de- 


termine the economic health and 
strength of our country. 

Not every individual decision is a good 
one. But experience has shown the good 
ones cancel out the bad ones with some- 
thing to spare. Because of this we have 
grown steadily from 13 struggling col- 
onies to a giant nation. 

We have proved this politico-economic 
system works. It keeps us strong all the 
time. 

In contrast, the U.S.S.R. has big gov- 
ernment. Power and decisionmaking 
are at the top of the triangle, out of 
the people’s hands. 

If somebody in the Kremlin makes a 
bad decision, there is nothing to cancel 
it out. The whole country suffers. 

For instance, suppose Moscow bureau- 
crats miscalculate and set the country’s 
fuel requirements too low. People all 
over the U.S.S.R. go cold through the 
winter. Factories cannot produce 
enough goods. Even the Red army’s 
strength is weakened. 
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All that is inconvenient in the U.S.S.R., 
but it is not fatal. Some other country 
has not sworn to “bury” the U.S.S.R. the 
moment it becomes weak. 

To the United States such a situation 
would not be merely inconvenient. It 
would be fatal. Some other country has 
promised to “bury” the United States 
should it ever become weakened for any 
reason. 

This is the practical reason why today, 
just as in 1776, Americans still have good 
reasons to be wary of big government. 

We simply cannot run the risk, in- 
herent in big government, of having 
some Washington bureaucrat’s miscal- 
culation deliver us to the designs of our 
enemy. 

Yet we have needs which push us to- 
ward big government. As our society 
becomes more and more complex, there 
are more and more things which people 
either cannot do for themselves or find 
it increasingly difficult to do for them- 
selves. 

At first blush it seems attractive to 
have the Federal Government do them. 
But each time it steps into some new 
area of authority, power in the United 
States moves a little closer to the top of 
the triangle. 

The challenge of our times is, with 
patience and understanding, to find ways 
of meeting these new needs adequately— 
without involving ourselves in the fatal 
hazards inherent in big government. 


Peter Francisco: American Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Peter Francisco Day in Massachusetts. 
Since 1955 when Gov. Christian A. Her- 
ter first proclaimed March 15 as a fitting 
occasion to pay tribute to the most fa- 
mous private soldier of the Revolution- 
ary War, Portuguese-Americans have 
celebrated the heroic courage, and ex- 
emplary citizenship of this outstanding 
patriot. 

I would like to inform my colleagues 
in the House of the deeds of Peter Fran- 
cisco because I feel that in his life there 
is a lesson for all Americans who love 
their country and who would dedicate 
themselves to its service. 

Peter Francisco was not a native of 
Virginia nor, indeed, of this country. 
His origin is obscure but he was appar- 
ently the victim of a kidnaping in a for- 
eign land. In 1765, at the age of five or 
six, he was left, friendless and alone, on 
the wharf at City Point, now Hopewell, 
Va., by a ship that immediately sailed 
away. His dark complexion, his fea- 
tures, and his name seemed to point to 
Portugal as the land of his origin. His 
rich clothing—although seaworn and 
showing hard usage—the silver buckles 
engraved “P.F.” that adorned his shoes, 
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and his courageous bearing and engag- 
ing manner encouraged the impression 
that he was of noble parentage. 

It was fortunate for Peter Francisco 
that, shortly after his arrival, Judge 
Anthony Winston stopped by City Point 
on business. Winston was returning 
home from Williamsburg where he had 
heard the fiery “Caeser and Brutus” 
speech of his nephew, Patrick Henry. 
He was interestea in the lad and took a 
load off the shoulders of the parish au- 
thorities by obtaining their readily given 
permission to take the boy to “Hunting 
Towers,” his home in Buckingham 
County. There Francisco spent the next 
10 years. His formal education seems 
to have been neglected, but from the dis- 
cussions of Patrick Henry and other visi- 
tors he gained an understanding of the 
principles of freedom and a zeal for the 
cause of liberty. 


YOUNG PATRIOT 


In the fall of 1776, at the age of 16, 
Francisco enlisted in the 10th Virginia 
Regiment of Continental troops and 
joined the army under Washington at 
Middlebrook. He was a sturdy youth, 
standing 6 feet 6 inches in height and 
weighing 260 pounds. He received his 
baptism of fire with Lafayette at Brandy- 
wine. He fought at Germantown and 
Monmouth, At the storming of Stony 
Point on the Hudson, he was the first 
man after Maj. James Gibbons of Rich- 
mond to scale the walls of the fort, 
despite a 9-inch wound in the abdomen. 
Again, at Powell’s Hook, undaunted by a 
bayonet wound in the thigh, he pro- 
ceeded into the British lines to kill two 
grenadiers. 

After serving the 3 years for which he 
had enlisted, he returned to Virginia, but 
his bold and adventurous spirit and his 
devotion to the American cause impelled 
him to return to the army. He enlisted 
this time in Col. William Mayo’s regi- 
ment and went with him to serve with 
Gates in the Carolinas. It is reported 
that in the Battle of Camden, Francisco, 
singlehanded moved a 1,100-pound 
cannon several hundred feet to a new 
position—the two artillery horses ordi- 
narily required to do the job had been 
killed by British fire. It was in that 
battle that he saved Colonel Mayo’s life 
and then made possible the colonel's 
escape. Francisco with a single bayonet 
thrust, disposed of the British trooper 
attempting to capture Mayo, then gal- 
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lantly gave the Britisher’s horse to the 
fleeing colonel. 


HEROIC DEEDS 


After the defeat of Gates at Camden, 
Francisco returned to Prince Edward 
County, but soon reenlisted, equipped 
himself with a good horse, and joined 
Captain Watkins’ command under Colo- 
nel Washington in the South. It is not 
recorded how many of the British he 
killed at Guilford Courthouse before he 
was wounded “from hipsocket to knee,” 
but afterward, “with his terrible oroad- 
sword” he dispatched 11 of the enemy. 
Left for dead on the battlefield, he 
was later carried by an old man named 
Robinson to a nearby farmhouse where 
he was given medical attention and 
where he recuperated. On the battlefield 
at Greensboro, N.C., there stands a 
monument of granite blocks marking 
the place where “Peter Francisco * * * 
killed 11 British soldiers with his own 
broadsword, and although badly 
wounded by bayonet, made his escape.” 
At Yorktown the military career of 
Francisco closed. There, serving under 
Lafayette, his first commander, he wit- 
nessed the surrender of Cornwallis. 

WIT AND DARING 


Francisco’s most famous exploit oc- 
curred in Amelia County after his return 
from Guilford Courthouse. He was at 
Ben Ward's Tavern when the house was 
suddenly surrounded by nine of Tarle- 
ton’s troopers, One of them demanded 
his watch and another his silver knee 
buckles. When Francisco pretended to 
acquiesce, the cavalrymen dismounted 
and one of them stooped to take the 
buckles off, placing his sword under his 
arm. Francisco stepped back one pace, 
seized the sword by the hilt, and gave the 
trooper a blow across the skull. Just 
then Tarleton’s troops, consisting of 
about 400 men, came in sight, and Fran- 
cisco called aloud as if ordering out his 
own command of men. The British 
near him were deceived and fied, leaving 
their horses behind them. Francisco 
mounted one of the deserted horses and, 
driving the others before him, escaped 
down an obscure road, although Tarle- 
ton’s troopers were dispatched in all di- 
rections in search of him. 

TESTS AND REWARDS 

Francisco’s exploits did not go unno- 


ticed by his commanding officers. Gen- 
eral Greene gave Peter a beautiful razor 
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appropriately inscribed, and General 
Washington, himself, gave Private Fran- 
cisco a Magnificent broadsword, which 
only a man of Francisco’s prodigious 
strength could wield. 

The story is told of a burly backwoods- 
man named Pamphlett who rode all the 
way from Kentucky to test his strength 
against that of Francisco. After Fran- 
cisco threw him over a 4-foot fence 
and lifted his horse over after him, the 
amazed Pamphlett mounted his horse 
and headed back toward Kentucky. 


MARRIED THREE TIMES 


In 1781 Francisco met and feel in love 
with Susannah Anderson, but 4 years 
elapsed before they could secure her fam- 
ily’s consent to the marriage and Peter 
could take the lovely Susannah to Hunt- 
ing Towers as his bride. Perhaps he 
never worked harder than during those 
4 long years, with the twofold pur- 
pose of obtaining an education and ac- 
quiring the means of supporting a wife. 

Five years after their marriage Susan- 
nah died, leaving him with a little son 
to whom she left a home, Locust Grove, 
and the Cumberland County lands in- 
herited from her father. 

In 1794 Peter married Catherine 
Fauntleroy Brooks, a devoted friend and 
relative of Susannah. They had four 
children and spent 27 happy years to- 
gether at Locust Grove before she died 
in 1821. His third marriage, in 1823, 
was to Mary Beverly Grymes, the widow 
West, who survived him. Since she dis- 
liked the country they moved in 1825 
to Richmond, where during the last 6 
years of his life Francisco served as 
sergeant at arms of the Virginia House of 
Delegates. His kindness, sincerity, gra- 
cious manner, and ever-present wit en- 
deared him to all who knew him. 


TRUE AMERICAN 


Peter Francisco died in Richmond on 
January 16, 1831. The house adjourned 
in respect and joined with the senate, 
the Governor, and the city council in 
attending the funeral. The services 
were conducted in the hall of the house 
of delegates by Bishop Channing Moore 
and burial took place with full military 
honors in Shockoe Cemetery. 

From obscurity to immortality, from 
penniless waif to prosperous planter and 
respected public servant, a man honored 
by his contemporaries and revered by 
us today, Peter Francisco’s story is one 
which makes all Americans proud. 


